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Struggling  Western  UoioQ 
as  it  tries  to  sell  off  its 
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bury  the  hatchet,  much  to 
the  relief  of  computer  mak¬ 
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Aarthiagthercaa^we 

can  do,  says  MCI  c(  its  new 
thrust  into  data  cocununi- 
cadoDS.  Page  77. 

Chaigcbackapaifcaaew 
iaterat,  but  an  old  debate 
over  charging  for  IS  s^- 
vices  persists.  Page  25. 

Mittiprocegsul  offers 
power  to  bum.  ff  only  there 
was  more  software . . . 

Page  33. 
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DEC  spins 
silk  from. 
9000  snag 


I  Lotus  scores  eopyiight  win 


BYNELLMARGOUS  ,  ^ 

_ ctnm _  Judgmefit  ORy 

BOSTON- A  IKH-rfrdail  FS^SD^jSp^e.1 
cnutniiiaibte  hat  week  band- _ 


ed  Lotos  Devdopmeot  Corp. 
IBM-Style  attention  »  iMndagunui  victoiy  in  hi 

dra^buyerapplause 

®’^*‘**'^S^*°™****  afShoH^fSSlaiT  oUoven 

- agreed  thet  the  dedaton  wB 

Bagged  dbwn  by  delaya  in  ship-  lave  "■yiBcatt  impact  on  the 
its  first  mjtfrframe  cooput*  Bdoitiy."  they  differed  widely 
er,  IXgital  Equipment  Corp.  is  attowboaodwlistwflbeaffect* 


Coafrmed  'overwhebnme  md  pcrvawve*  co(9iBg 
q(  mterfcce  by  PspertMck  Software  liftenaftooHi 

Ruled  dot  orgamfatkm  of  meous 

aoH  e’ftgwmawarfw  can  hg  mmrrigfated  _ 


tummg  a  too^  aituatioo  to  its 
advuhage  by  its  VAX 


In  finding  for  Lotus  in  its  c 


aavuBage  oy  oDaoBng  u*  t/ia  uj  iwjia^  ••  ■  ■  ' 

9000  customers  with  IBM-tte  sgamm  Paperbtek  Software  In- 
hand-bolding  and  spedal  deals.  tenatianaL  Inc.  of  Berkeley. 
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Interviews  with  iwv«l  cus-  CiSf..  U3.  Dimiict  Judge  Roth  now,  me  noumg  m  mat  .mpiw-  rT-5~ 

tomen  awaiting  VAX  9000  de-  ett  E.  Keeton  sated  thtt  copy-  anttoiidlwsiedeveki^wte 
SveriesindicitedthatDECisbe-  right  protectioo  applies  to  the  gestBwreitkngwabtlieprob-  tai  wB  *^  * 
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^miA  individual  commands,  suefam  dw  slash  key 

ID  awofa  a  ipeini.  are  not  copyrightride 

InAafted  this  1-3-3  (fid  not  inftinM 
onsncfaewfigstresdBheetsasVisicalc 


Observers  ^eed  Uwt  for  eipect  the  case  to  hm  ajear 
now.  the  fimfiDg  is  most  mpor-  tem  impact  on  the  avaftridl^^ 
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rrwiwnaiKk  km  of  lAit  oeoDs  wid  oom-  pfwing 


coming  a  quick  study  n  the  graphics,  menus  ana  comnanos  ion  «  ww  u™ 

way  of  doing  bum-  of  a  software  product,  la^  manda  they  cm  lyUoi^to- 

ne«.  poiedtotheprotoJ’sunderty-  row  bom  1^  roftvmrt 

.  : - »-  However,  observers  said  they  Conhmmomptgtn 


‘it's  been  a  wm-win  situation  I  higcode. 
for  us/' said  George  Keros,  vice- 
president  of  information  ser*  yy 
vices  St  Cootel  Cdlular,  Inc.  in  H  p 
Atlanta.  "1  think  they  reaDy  un- 
derstand  what  customers  sre  go- 
ing  through.  Of  course,  we  wM)  bmIm 

the  9000  was  available  earto, 
but  the  delay  won’t  cause  us  a 
problem  becaise  DEC  is  provid- 
mg  us  with  sftenntjve  capacity  4^^ 

in  the  interim."  Ktnnt 

Kerns  met  with  DEC  repre-  c-,;i4i 

sentadves  last  Fndsy  to  work  ^4^ 

out  the  logistics  of  sd^s  VAX 
6000  processor  to  one  of  the  ^  m 

Vaxchnters  rufuung  at  the  fast- 
growing,  $170  mdlioo  ceflular 
phone  company.  Contd  wfll  not 
be  charged  for  the  loaner  ma-  •  ^ 
rhm»  but  wiC  likely  be  offered 
Continutd^mpagtS 
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BLUE  BELL.  Fk.  -.Coit-ot- 
ting  is  the  top  priority  if  Umpys 
Corp..  but  uni^iBf  the  software 
prodnet  ine.  rather  tfam  tayaig 
off  employees,  is  the  way  to 
achieve  It.  Qasf  Ear i  utive  Ofr 
otf  Jamea  A.  Umh  Udd  Campm 
1  Crmaridrecemly. 

-  "IfyNal  priority  at  the  mo- 

CAhiteGoalwitiicopyright8Uit,raid 

- mx.  The  nit  nnohrei  GoB'.  Whetever  lappea  with  the  trofiaUepcmtiai.  D^miA 

JoMncmdRuntncjabKheihd-  cMe,Go«lwfl"itind  behind  om  Huuory.  iito  then  the 
imi  rod  rentect  mckioee.  whkh  cuBometi,  Pivndn*  Ihvid  dnenemnBBfagiefliB  yem, 


- -  ing  md  reBvt  pKkxge*.  whkh  amomera,"  nanen  uro  dt»coeienBBfa«.«fl^  y«», 

HOUSTON  —  Computer  Amo-  GoB  Mpdied  bom  «n  indepen-  Pfetmoremid.  “Hit’.famd^  wtotteeemW<«“ 
drtee  tatetMtkmTl^  nied  de«cnowial98g.  ^ «•«» 

syBemasoftwmerivBGoBSyw  CA  Hed  the  nit  hB  Mom^  teWnteitindo«ertteiiCT  ver-  ^ 
^rbtenBtionB.bic.mdane  in  U3.  Dietiict  Court  m  the  non  to  eaBingronommn  K  “VT  *?!; 
cfGoB-sdeveloperilmtireek.  SooaieroDi.trietofTeBn  U5.  thg-re  M  aUaM  «tfajC_^  .^nwed  ttroygh  comemn 
charging  copyright  inbmge-  nmBnl. .eerchBd GoB-. Hmn-  wfl re^ dwmooe^ wB  rme md hmthmre 
cuuguig  vuvr  ^  M  effire  IWmkv.  Bat  down  make  thin0  right  m  whatever  ahfetaranacramXiproBiiXlae 

- 1  .1 _ Mwi  Mirod  Mrorti.ciM,ntiiwfaehh««o-  — bum  mBmtame  coBopmera 
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ton  Tueedqr.  anut  oown  mnm  unv  wiro.™  - - — 

thecongaiterayatemandaeiaed  way  the  cuBomerfadaia  appro-  -  bum  maiffitm  cmnpBCT 
the  aource  code  far  Jobtiac  and  printe."  ^  down  to  Unahaaed  wmkBn- 

Rim^aa  evidence  la  the  caae.  CA'a  oounad,  Stephen  D.  bomandamvets.  _ _ 

fwatraining  orter  Kahn,  suoeated  that  curreat  'pm  ^  to  had  thsm 
bora  Goal  from  aeK^  the  prod-  Jobtiac  and  Runtrac  cuelomers  syftena  wM  te  the  cayra 
fdwrMMig  thr  qiif  stimaMr  saay  not  have  to  give  op  thsft  fanrth  ||u>tratMn^«yaNT-aa|- 
code.  CA  aeOa  cumpntaUe  job  pwf^  "(^i.cmi^of Mt  ^ 


schedaing  products  cifted  CA- 
llttdCA-7. 
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S3  As  AD/Cycle  creeps 
doaer  t^reabty,  user 
orgamatioai  watch  and 
wait  By  Hu(^  WatsocL 


14  The  Ap»le/DEC  aOi- 
■oce  dominates  a  Dcapo 
Bant  that  alw  features  a 
dearth  of  attendees. 
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it’s  mid-1990  and  still  no 
recession.  How  'bout 
some  economist  humor 
to  celebrate?  “These  economists 
today  are  really  something. 
They’ve  actually  predicted  seven 
of  the  last  two  recessions.’’ 
“Only  difference  between  a  dead 
economist  in  the  road  and  a  dead 
skunk  are  the  skid  marks  in  front 
of  the  skunk.”  “If  you  laid  all  the 
economists  in  the  country  end- 
to-end,  we'd  be  better  off.”  “A 
bunch  of  economists  were 
jnarching  with  the  army  in  the 
^viet  Union’s  May  Day  parade. 
‘\^t  are  they  doi^  ttoe?’  a 
bureaucrat  asked.  A  comrade  re¬ 
plied,  'They  belong  with  the 
army.  You’d  be  amazed  at  the 
damage  they  can  do.’  ’’  Cheers. 


Pkarmsctutie^  industry  IS  Uuden 
likt  Clan's  Jost  D(Ms  foe*  a  huge 
ekaUenge  in  trying  to  cut  drugs'  time 
to  market  mitktsekna/egy.  Page  49. 


mu  AJJ/Cyde  he  a  shot  heard 'round 
the  toorid  — orabtarUt?Page53. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Competitive  preasures  are  heating 
up  the  profitahie  pharmaceutical  in- 
dtutiy,  xai  firms  are  looking  to  informatimi 
systems  for  help.  Shortening  the  lengthy 
product  time  to  market — which  indudes  re¬ 
search  and  deveioi»nent,  dinical  and  field 
testing  and  the  FDA  approval  process  —  is 
critical  So  far,  drug  firms  have  only 
scratched  the  surfece  <rf  IS  benefits  —  lo^- 
established  procedures  and  technology  lim¬ 
its  remain  barriers.  Page  49. 

■  Computer  Associates  goes  on  the  co¬ 
pyright  infringement  warpath  against 
systems  software  competitor  Goal  Systems. 
CA  won  a  restraining  order  last  w^  pre¬ 
venting  Goal  from  selling  Jobtrac  and  Run- 
trac,  two  job  scheduling  and  restart  pack¬ 
ages.  Goal  pledged  to  continue  suppCHting 
the  two  products’  customers,  who  number 
atout  200.  Page  1. 

■  Chargeback  ia  atiU  coo* 
trovema]  and  difficult  to 
implemeiit  in  many  IS  abops. 

But  new  twists  on  the  age-^ 
issue  are  emerging,  indudiog 
diarge  rates  based  on  single 
jobs  completed  and  new  oon>- 
petition  from  Oi«tsourcing 
vendors.  Page  25. 

■  IB»k  brought  CICS  into 
the  1990a,  starting  ahip> 
ments  of  the  Enterprise  Sfo- 
tems  Arcfaitecture  versioo  (rf 
the  22-year-okl  transaftion 
processing  operating  system. 

IS  managers  welcomed  the 
kmg-awaited  versioo  with 
open  arms.  Page  6.  ' 

■  DEC  as  inakmg  up  for 
the  VAX  9000  dday  with 
special  deals,  customer  hand* 
holding  and  loaner  systems 
while  customers  wait,  VAX 
users  report  DEC  qtpears  to 
be  sacrificing  short-term  rev* 
enue  for  long-term  customer 
loyalty.  Page  1. 

■  Sovran  Ftnancaal  Corp. 
will  consolidate  four  data 
centers  into  one  and  slaab  its 
IS  opentkns  staff  by  50%. 

The  move  comes  in  the  wake 
of  the  Norfolk.  \^-based 
banking  firm’s  merger  with 
Cittsens  6  Southern  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.  PageT. 

■  MCI  waated  no  ttee  in 
ha  bid  to  become  a  maior 
data  communications  finn. 

The  firm  diimed  it  can  matefa 
AT6T  m  most  data  oetworii- 
ing  services  to  large  coatom- 
era,  sudi  as  4SM  bit/aec.  oon- 
nectioos  and  high  speed 
switdied  services.  Pi^  77. 

■  A  compoteriaed  traffic 
control  ayatem  that  oaea 
sensors  pbced  io  cars  waa  un- 
vefled  00  a  pilot  basis  m  Lot 
Angdes.  The  $1.8  irdlKon 


JlfLY2. 1990 


Pathfinder  project  wfll  pro¬ 
duce  a  viabi^  report  foe  the 
rwhnningy  in  about  a  year. 
Phfel2. 

■  Federal  Eipreaa’  pip¬ 
age  tracidiig  ayatcm  is  a 
testament  to  the  power  of  be¬ 
lief  in  an  idea,  even  idien  the 
technology  to  impieinent  it  is 
not  yet  available.  The  Cosmos 
n  system  earned  the  comps^ 
ny  a  1990  Computarwortd 
Smithmnian  Arsatd. 

Page  77. 

■  Biirnneea  ecfaoola  may 
not  be  makhig  the  grade 
in  pceptiing  graduates  to 
manage  n  a  rapkly  danging 
buaneas  world  where  infor- 
matiao  tedmoiogy  plays  a  big 
psTtPageSl. 

■  Moat  IS  orgamiatione 

have  far  to  go  before  they 
can  IBM's  AD/Cy- 

da.  Many  devebpuent 
groups  are  m  the  informa- 
tion-gathecing  atage,  but  a 
solid  25%  remain  skeptical 
that  the  ambitioQs  strategy  ia 
more  vaporware  than  sub- 
stance-^geSS.  , 

■  On  aitf  tlua  week:  For 

computer  power  to  fud  its 
drauatk  growth.  America 
West  Airlnea  has  grown  from 
PCs  to  Unisys  msinfrimes  to 
the  IBM  3090.  Core  applica- 
tioos  indnde  t  large  persoo- 
od  trackmg  system  st  the 
employeeKismed  au'liue. 

Page  26.  Who  mys  dmunat- 
ing  pmier  isn't  a  owthwfafle 
goal?  The  U.S.  Navy  intends 
its  PC-baaed  job  sppBfarinn 
system  to  rep^  tte  bulk  of 
1 10.000  pounds  of  endian  job 
announoeinent  memos  per 
fBtt.*’^Tte*Nivy%  Oryttal 
C^,  Wi..peraoaad  office  be- 
^na  deploying  the  new  ^ 
ton  this  week.  MgeSS. 


\oii  Shouldn't  Be  Punislied  For 
.\lo\1ng  Up  To  A  Relational  Database. 
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iiii;  \oui  aiiiom  appluaiion 
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uMteJulr  6.1b  the  oestinie.  «oM  m  a  compooeit  of  Jobtrac.  hare  access  to  our  aooroe  code 
Goal  has  anpeoded  vitfaout  psjr  Iflother«anls.tosetRuntrac.a  or  to  the  Computer  Associates 
JervT  Benett,  the  developer  of  customer  oeeded  to  have  Jobtrsc  source  code,  and  that  makes  it 
Jofatnc  and  Ruatrac.  Goal  ac-  19  and  “"f  However,  with  (fifficuh  to  find  out  what’s  going 
quared  the  products  a  Ndvem-  Version  2.0  of  Jobtnc,  rdeaaed  on.**  WeLnore  said  that  Goal  offi- 
ber  198B  when  it  bonghi  j.  TO-  about  a  week  before  the  suit  was  cials  at  the  Columbus.  Ofaao, 
bam  Bonett  Co.  b  Houston  lor  tied,  Runtrac  bnow  a  a^bnte  beadquarten  found  out  about 

the  suit  only  after  the  mandiab 
had  coochided  their  June  26 
search. 

One  observer  said  that  the 
search  procedure  was  "not  un* 
cocRfDOo*'  b  such  a  case.  “If 
you're  the  plaintiff,  you  may  fed 
that  to  give  the  defendant  notice 
may  allow  the  defendant  to  de¬ 
stroy  evidence.”  said  Barry  D. 
Weiss,  an  attorney  speoahabg 
b  computer  copyright  bw  at  the 
Cbcago  firm  of  Neal  Gerber  A 
Ebenberg. 

The  exact  legalities  lur- 
rounding  the  cm  are  funy,  b 
part  because  tbe  court  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  sealed  at  CA*8 
request.  The  documents  oootab 
"trade  secrets  that  the  plaintiff 
did  not  want  pubbdy  available.** 
Kahn  sakL  He  did  confirm,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  CA  complaint  in- 
dudes  four  counts,  the  first  two 
“At  this  point,  we  don’t  know  of  wfaicfa  allege  bfrbgemM  of 
whether  the  case  has  any  mer-  copyright  and  mis^)propnatioo 
H.**  Wetmore  said.  “We  don't  of  trade  secrets. 


■ttnneywhoqiedalBesbcom-  amt.  along  vritb  God.  _ 

imerlnr  “Thetiiklociirreiii  Bennett ■naimil- 

UMfi  ***r***^  OB  bow  aggrea-  able  far  fmnmmt.  but  **^"^*^^ 

aveCA  wants  to  be.  But  most  of  Wetmore  aaid  that  to 

tkeae  kaub  of  caaes  are  settled  the  best  of  hb  knovri- 

out  of  ooBtt.**  In  the  typicd  aoe-  edge,  Bennett  baa  nev- 

osrio^  he  added,  G^  would  er  worked  (firecBy  for 

nake  a  caab  payment  to  CA  and  CA.  Hovrever,  vrhen 

five  them  aome  perceotage  of  the  products  were  de- 

the  rayaiaeafrtanUie  products.  vefa^  b  late  1987. 

CAbaeefangapexinaoentb-  BenM  was  “an  bde- 
jMctioB  ajpba  G^  seBbg  the  pendent  coosuitaa  do- 
prodati  b  questioB  and  a  aak-  bg  work  far  a  customer 
bg  t^apecified  manetaiy  dam-  who  bad  Bcenae  to  CA 
agea  ^tiat  wS  depend  on  “the  products.”  Wetmore 
idea  figaea  amodaied  with  the  mid.  s^rc<»i»rt»r4«^ 

Goal  producta.”  Kahn  said.  It  b  not  bsnedbtely 

Hkmaw  aid  diat  Rimcrac  apparent  wbiefa  of  the  two  Goal  padcage. 
nwtrfhtffil  “under  $1  nuBba"  produrts  oontaba  tbe  queatbn- 
b  revenue  and  Jobtrac  acoouDt-  dde  code  or  whether  both  do. 
ed  far  apprasaately  13  miBiaa  Rissnc  ha  the  restart  and  re- 
fa  the  moa  recent  fiaod  year.  m  features  sad  to  be  tt  tbe 

A  hearing  on  CA’amotfan  far  heart  of  the  case. 
apreBoabarytaiunctianbacbed-  Uoti  recently.  Runtiac  wu 
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tiie  jitters 


IBM’s  low-end  swing 
bids  for  long  home  run 


No  place  like  home 
IBM  a  bun^it^  Micfmofi  Works 
and  Modify  milk  its  newest 
%giie’  cpmpuler.  the  FS/I 


BYK)ANIEM.WEZLER 

eVSTAVV 


SAN  JOSE.  Cahf.  —  Madge  Net- 
wewks.  tnc.  made  a  bbe  start 
last  month  b  idopping  ib  16M 
bit/aec.  token-ring  adapter 
ca^,  which  it  recalled  last  week 
because  of  a  ptter  problem  b 
neCwocks  with  more  than  20 
nodes,  said  Ed  Murray,  director 
of  North  Americao  operatbos. 

The  company  alfaved  b)oat 
2,000  of  its  Smart  16/4  Rbg- 
nodes,  wfaicfa  connect  oomputera 
to  a  token-ring  kical-area  net¬ 
work.  before  discovering  the 
problem.  Madge  said  that  iD  but 
200 have  been  redained. 

Murray  aaid  that  tbe  recaB 
probably  aSecta  between  SOO 
and  1.000  customers. 

The  vendor  cited  a  shortcom- 
bg  b  Texa  Instruments.  Inc.'a 
Fakxm  rbg-bterface  efafa  a  the 
jhter-cauabg  culprit 

TI  had  idfiuiffad  a  problem 
with  tbe  previouB  verboo  of  ttie 
dup  running  at  4M  bit/aec.  be¬ 
fore  rdeaae  and  had  corrected  it 
’In  a  new  round  of  sficoo’*  that 
wa  incorporated  bto  Madge 
16/4  products,  Murray  said.  He 
said  that  Madge  Ad  not  test  tbe 
16/4  cards  b  an  actuil  ZSO^ta- 
tipo  network  before  shfaping. 

Madge  and  Tl  are  offrently 
“doing  a  whofe  lot  of  testiQg“  to 
rectify  tbe  problem  but  cannot 
give  a  date  when  the  boards  wiB 
be  rebmed,  Murray  said.' 


‘*VQIof the’90a,”itreinab$to  d  of  bveatmeni.  wfakh  Unk  ^ 

be  seen  vdietfaer  the  new  Tks-  pegiat$1.700.  tl - 

soeal  System/1  wiO  be  a  VKS  Both  businfa  partners 

amadi  bit  or  a  Betaattx  sales  and  competitors  suggest  that  the  CPth  lO-MHz  Intel  aozae _ 

dog.  Anafysb  ve  ikeady  quea-  home-office  wiD  not  be  MaMory:  512K  -7M  bytes 

tionbg  whether  tbe  mad^vriB  a  big  market  far  the  maefabe.  ...  ,  ...TTTir  ^  T 
Htcreat  the  axk-at-bame  piece  “Ifa  an  important  component  of  SSSSro  ® “  o&SStoT  ^ 

of  the  residential  market,  vrtudi  the  market  but  not  tbe  thbg  that - 

■awoflBM*stargettegm|mu.  sparks  a  revohitioo,"  said  Mbe  CjamwjeoiioviK  lincni*l 2.400 

Tbe  home  office  b  a  sigrufi-  Maples,  vice-preaideat  of  appB-  - ^ - 

cant  dumtSf  the  overafl  reai-  cations  at  hGooaoft.  wfaidi  pro-  Siwwtas  Single  dnk  poM-byte 

deotial  computing  market '*Tbe  vided  tbe  PS/1  with  a  bundled  hard  felc  optwosP _ 

renl driver b home cwnptiting b  versbnofhficroaoft Works.  ssos and ^1.999 (with 

tbe  w^«-bame  user.”  sab  “The  work-at-bome  market  color  moSor  and  hani  disli) 

Tom  Ifiler,  an  analyit  at  Uedr  boot  going  to  consider  the  PS/1  — 

ReaaaeaCcirp.blfawYarfc.  artbeTandy.''sabEdjuge,  di-  Dmcootwr 

“Pbople  buying  PCs  fair  tbe  rector  of  maikrting  at  Tandy  a  lot  of  revenue  for  IBM,"  sab 
borne  are  buying  far  specific  rea-  Corp..  wbiefa  isplannbg  to  anveB  Sam  Albert  an  IBM  consultant 
soea  —  boitt  office  or  wok-at-  a  timilar  madW  next  mooch,  and  president  of  Sam  ABwri  As- 
hoam  activitia  and  education  Juge  sab  the  home  marJiinwi  sodates  b  Scarsdafe.  N.Y.  Al- 
appficatbos,”  added  Andy  Boae.  woiiU  be  fd  most  bCereat  to  bertpredictedBalesofooemil- 
bon  computing  analyat  at  Link,  fint-time  taers  without  aerkwa  boo  unita  next  year.  Other 
Yet,  tbe  PS/l  b  mder-  work-tt-bome  needs.  estimates  put  1991  sbes  at 

pawefod  far  borne -office  appica-  Analyatt  agreed.  Whde  aeri-  500,000. 
tna  auffi  a  Ificnaaft  Cacp.*s  ous  work-at-home  users  may  I^  already  owns  15%  of  the 

Wbdowa  3.0  md  Lotus  De^  prefer  to  buy  a  11,500  386SX-  home  market,  wfaicfa  Link  Re- 
Corp.*s  1-2-3  Rdeaae  baaed  done,  novices  wS  be  at-  iourcavakKiatl0%afthe$28 
3.0,  acconfing  to  Leabe  Fbrbfr  tractcdfathePS/rsdbtiafinbh  biffion  toUl  U.S.  PC  market  tba 
.manafyat  at  Gartner  Groigi,  Inc.  bg  feattsea  auefa  a  tbe  buBt-b  year.  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  leads 
“One  megabyte  faf  memory]  modem  and  Prodigy  online  aer-  the  pad  with  more  thao  23%. 
b  a  iCtie  low,”  Pbring  tab.  To  vice,  Boae  aid.  Abo,  eae  of-use  CananodareBoabeaMaefames, 
get  a  second  megabyte  of  mano-  features  such  a  the  graphical  b-  Inc.  (19%),  IBM  and  Tandy 
ty, IBM reqorea a «ner to aheS  terface  —  a  wei  a  depart-  (n%)roundoattbctopfoor,ac- 
oot  $570  fer  ao  eipanbon  das-  ment-store  dbtifwlka  —  “wfll  cordbgtoDataquest,  IncbSan 


irenea  and  aicreat  over  iiid’Atlantie  Senior  Com- 
B."  pendent  Joknnna  Amhneio 

“The  PS/1  wfll  help  germate  eontribnied  to  tkis  report 


SYNCSORT. 

WHERE  BUSINESS  TURNS  HRST 
FOR  SORTING  EFFICIENCY. 


■■■Sevcf  li  dzes,  Syncsort 
them  get  the  fast^  most 

ItarlncreMed  productivity 
«nd  grMter  savings,  choose  the 
sjrting  solution  thirt  the  Fortune 
10b  turn  to  first. ..Syncsort 


ITttiolfO  wiHesiphHiKtheanitfraneis  tater  thii  yev.  Unara  officiab 

UDlpjO  10  00*1^  trirwirtioB  preceai  Mid. 

FKOMMGEl  4a.!l5ir^oSp.^^* 

syaeaaiidBtoctiireaadiBdaa-  peraeoood.  DOS  and  Uai^  CTOS  (dit- 

li|  I  Acconfiog  to  Scott  S9k,  Uo>  fiom  —  ii  reamcitated 

phn  wffl  Dot  io*  isys'  director  ai  fourth  gBaeit-  and  poaitiDoed  aa  the  iinniary 
a  unifiratinM  of  the  two  »*  tfoo  hogBige  (4GL)  marketing  4GL  for  Uaiaya*  OLTP  ooopiA' 
nainfame  pra^  and  bofonea  devefopmeot.  Ma^  ini  idatfonaa.  Aly  profridea  ac- 
tea  —  the  2200  and  the  A  ae-  per  Sperry's  end-uaer  4GL  ceaa  to  mutople  dafahaaea  and 
riea,  «foch  erotved  froni  the  and  Line  —  Bmiomha*  apfdicartniia.  inckidni  Unaaya 


rond,  and  there  are  cat  Unnib  would  not 

huge  neeatnenta  out  dfoaeoar  further  staff 

there  that  we  have  to  reductfooa  or  asset 

protect  for  them. "  aaka  to  reach  the 

When  Sperry  aol  $10  bOioo  comps* 

Burrou^  merged  O)  ay's  stated  goal  of  a 

fvmUmsyaiolOOe,  $600  ndlioo  to  $800 

they  took  on  the  job  mBioo  defat  reduc* 

of  farii«iag  together  tfoo  by  year's  end. 

several  computing  **fo  a  sense,  we  have 

syatema,  an  effort  to  reatruedBe  a  Ittfc 

•tte  observers  have  IMsys'UnrwIi  teMoAfoiu/brbtffdmrerMevgrr  bit  every  day,”  he 
noted  baa  proven  said. 

ouredifficuitthaDaitidpated.  Silk  said  the  firat  objective  was  to  Last  week,  Unfoys  sold  $140 

Uaiays  hopes  to  cfoar  the  air  find  ways  to  first  ugegrate  the  mflfoo  of  preferred  stock  to  Mit- 
tfos  foD,  however,  when  it  de-  systems  and  then  expte  their  aid  A  Co.,  a  Japanrse  tndiog 
scifoes  a  set  of  formal  aoftware  reach.  company  that  ■  a  pstiil  owner 

and  coomimcatfooa  standards  The  6rst  phase  of  the  work  ia  of  Umayt’ operatkm  In  Japan, 
to  work  across  all  its  platforma.  complece,  he  said.  Line  D  cm  Unfoys  also  received  a  $S0  mA* 

Convsnr  take  a  fongle  appkeatfon  ipedfi-  8on,fiveiFcarloanframlifitaoL 

ptans  to  use  X/Opeo  Consortium  cation  and  compde  it  on  ekher  a  Reganiog  the  outlook  for  the 

Ud.*s  X/Open  standards  for  ap*  2200aranAaeriescDamfiran)e.  rvinaandfr  of  the  year,  Umidi 
pKraHrtM  «Uv>4npmws  and  enm-  Mesnwfafle,  Mapper  hss  been  nid  revenoe  wmdd  be  up  —  but 

municatioDsaatbebanafauni-  ported  to  Uaiays*  U6000  Unix  Modestly.  He  observed  that  de* 
hedatandanb  set,  wideb  will  abo  woitstatfon  te.  and  Uafoya  ex*  mandfotheUSceatinnettobe 
ww-faiU  support  for  sudt  de  facto  ecutives  have  promfoed  porta  to  ikiggirii  hacauae  of  perteax 
atandawia  as  ISM'S  SystcMs  noo-Uosys  Unix  boxes  in  the  womea  about  the  econo^  te 
Network  Arddtectnre.  near  future.  A  Unix  implementa*  added  that  Ewopenn  buaneaa  ia 

In  adifitiaa,  the  architecture  tfoo  of  line  is  also  pboned  for  atower  than  last  year,  overafl. 


UrOQv  Vfftew  WQIVWilw 

Orade  Snt—  Cotp.  It  weA  mirwl  i  dWibwr  —■ 
•fOKat  qpiian  idadM.  kr  Difibl  EqaipBiB  Coiyi  VMS 
l»l^ll^■^n^I^ll■^rTTlnpalnl■rn^|l  l-^3.Th.0ndete 
1-2-3  OMahm  ^  Lota  iKfi  OB  VAZ/VMS  qnloB  U 
R*3-«ite  KEM  to  Onde  dka  wilkoat  lm«  >kdr  Lotai 
■ciw.  UiOTcutyadipiiaiyOradeddiMiiJafg- 
fan  SQLapcnliiiM  fnai  wilMa  1-2-3  minitia. 

aax>d^ta0nde.ncanrpndiaidibe«Uiii3a[*pot- 
e^Onde  at  fneanotaffraatSOO  to  $30,000. 


betoea  VAX/VMS  Draten  aal  BoHloor  do- 


Hi^  hopes  for  imaging 
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Western  Union  puts  E-mail  unit  on  the  block 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
emsrm 

UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER,  NJ.  —  Just 
two  weds  after  missiDg  a  June  15  dead- 
Ime  for  a  $51  miTHon  pa^neot  on  junk 
bond  interest,  Western  Union  Cocp.  con¬ 
firmed  that  it  is  involved  in  dacusdons  to 
seS  its  BusiDess  Services  unit 

Boemess  Services  is  the  company's 
technology  unit  snd  it  indudes  the  tlec- 
tronic  mail,  volume  telegram  and  Tdex 
businesses.  If  the  ISS-year-dd  company 
is  able  to  unload  the  unit,  it  will  be  left 
with  onfy  its  Fmandsl  Services  unit, 
vducfa  indudes  its  money  transfer  and  tn- 


“Of  an  the  busineaaes  they  arS  in,  dec- 
tronic  man  was  the  fastest  growing,"  Ca- 
sazasaid. 

In  an  interview  earfier  this  year.  Ste- 
i«n  Giafasm,  vice-president  of  mailKtmg 
forBusineasServi^saidthattheEasy- 
1^  E-mai  system  with  Its  electronic  dda 
interchange  opboos  was  a  potential 
growth  area  for  Western  Union. 

Western  Union  daimed  to  have  the 

largest  installed  base  of  public  EmaO  S3r8- 
tems  in  the  nation  with  more  than 
200,000  subscribers.  The  service  can 
connect  users  to  other  U.S.  Easjdink  os* 
era,  more  than  two  ndDioa  Tda  tenm- 
nah  worldwide  and  more  than  tlvee  mfl- 


If  Boodm  Serrioes  is  add.  Western 
Unson's  only  profitable  budness  wll  be  hs 

money  traoder  operation,  Casaaa  said. 
"You  could  almnd  say  they  are  damem- 
bering  the  company."  he  add. 

h  is  udkely  the  sale  of  the  Bosineai 
Services  unit  would  have  any  impact  on 
UKTS  of  its  products,  aasaming  the  new 
owner  coatdued  to  support  the  products, 
analysts  said. 

Western  Union  spokesman  Warren  R. 
Bechtd  said  any  agreement  regarding  the 
sde  of  the  Budneas  Services  unit  would 
be  conditiooil  on  completion  of  a  Western 
Union  debt  restructming  and  that  there 


can  be  no  asaumoe  tet  spy  agreement 
wa  be  readied. 

Western  Union  dardnUen  wfl  meet 
Fridiy  for  the  compMjr's  aeand  ■mdig 
(pantpoocdfromJieielSJandafeevect- 
ed  to  vote  on  s  propped  to  redmd^enr- 
tarn  prcdoTcd  Airas  m  common  shires. 
Tlie  campmiy  is  prapodngtorafiMnee  op 
to  $530  odhao  of  its  debt  by  redmdfying 
(  ommon  shares  sad  Doles  as  pmt  of  the 


“Eveniftheeachangeoderissnrram 
fuL  msybe  they  are  ttamkaig  of  wiadng 
down  to  repay  the  debt  they  ciB  pay  sad 
then  dose  out  the  bodnern,"  Casaaa 
sdd.  He  added  that  it  is  poasMe  that 
Wester  Udoa  missel  off  the  laatwtt 
the  dteatioa  of  bn^  soother  bodnaas. 


Sovran  to  merge 
datacenters 


Nvdiiiiie  the  Effkkncy  of  Yoor  Tipe 


PAST  ANALTBD  OP  TAPS  SUBPACtS 
(PATS  )  a  a  Upe  utility  program  which 
permits  online  tape  certification,  verification 
and  erasure. 

•  PMS  is  designed  to  certify  tapes  where 
th^  win  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  drives. 

•  PATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
that  data  fiks  can  be  read. 

•  PATS  supports  high-speed  data  security 
erasure  « tape  d^ 

•  PATS  provides  a  perrrrvrent  record  of  each 
tme  tested  in  the  form  of  comprehertsive 
detail  and  surrunary  reports. 

PAST  ANALTSn  OP  TAR  ANB 
lECOVnnr  (PAXAB)  »  a  tape  utility 
program  which  analyses  and  copies  tapes, 
espedaJly  tm*»  with  data  checks  or  bad  data. 


MIS 


rmmnMBCOnatAa 

MIS  watf  MTilff  MTOtfS 


CALL  f JU  SR  yjdi 

i.  * 

AvaiUUe  for  VSl  and  an  MVS  systems 


•  Cosy  tapes,  including  rradti-ffle  and^ 
muttMfohime  tapes  in  one  cseoAion. 

•  Modify  data  on  tape  (while  copying). 

•  Display  and  correct  data  check  blecfo 

on  tape  ^ 

•  Wlidate  and  correct  the  record  format  of 
files  on  tape  (including  variable  spanned 
records  like  SMP). 

•  Convert  ASCU  data  to  EBCDIC.  EBCDIC 
to  ASCII. 

•  Copy  tapes  to  a  (folerent  label  type  or  j 
devia  type  such  as  ANSl-to-IBM  labels.' 
or  6250  BP1  to  3480  cartridge. 

•  Re-bfock  tape  files  while  copying 


DATA  PROCESSING 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CV  STAFF 


NORFOLK.  Va.  —  Sovran  Fmandal 
Corp.,  a  $25  billion  bolding  company,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  ;dans  to  consedi* 
date  aO  four  of  its  ban>c^  data  centers 
into  one  operation,  to  be  located  in  ViBa 
Hrk.  Va..  by  theend  of  1991. 

A  spokesman  said  that  the  mme  wifl 
affect  130  positions  in  the  data  centers, 
with  about  60  of  these  targeted  to  move  i 
to  the  ^la  Park  fadbty.  The  remaining 
—70  or  so  employees  wfil  be  offered  other 
positions  within  the  cooyany. 

The  spokesman  deebned  to  comment 
either  on  potentia]  or  realised  cost  sav¬ 
ings  derived  from  consobdation  or  on  spe- 

of  the  hardware  and  software  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Sovran  employs  approximately  1 5,000 
V  people  nationwide,  scattered  across  the 
firm’s  individual  leasing,  insurance  and 
mortgage  companies. 

The  move  was  also  designed  to  coordi- 
iiatewitbthecompany'siiiergerwithCit- 
oens  and  Southern  Corp.  (C&S).  expect¬ 
ed  to  cukninate  later  tte  year.  The  two 
fnmpanieg  have  anoounced  a  definitive 
Agrgemmt  to  combine  under  a  new  hold¬ 
ing  conqiany Avantor  Financial  Corp. 
—  in  a  tax-free,  stock-for-stock  transac¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cfficiaOy 
accented  the  Sovran  and  CAS  merger  ap- 
ldicationsMay25. 

The  union  is  a  merger  of  equals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elisabeth  Albert  Hayes,  a  se¬ 
nior  fwMnriai  analyst  at  Johnston,  Lemon 
A  Ca  in  Wasfaingtan.  D.C.  'What  they 
have  dote  is  create  a  bank  thst  runs  along 
most  of  the  East  CkMt,  from  Maryfond 
downward."  she  said,  adding  that  each 
rnwywy  hss  Strengths  in  <bfferent  yet 
compiementsiy  areas,  so  there  wiB  be  DO 

uverispping  of  brandies.  "What  you're 
DOW  is  back-office  consoiidatkin." 

sheawL 

Acconfing  to  John  J.  Sponksi.  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  for  corporate  opera- 
tkxa  and  technology,  the  new  centtf  wil 
"reduce  airftet  operatunal  and  matage- 

rial  canplexities"  rekulting  from  the 

rd  ifata  geBieTS. 
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Orerhauled  CICS  ships 
to  eager  customer  base 


fuactkas  as  a  traffic  cop,  allow*  temfaler  language,  acconing  to 
ing  tennioala  acceaa  to  appficw-  Goodtnan. 
bona  written  for  a  aCSeonroo*  “UwatadO  baaed  91  the  way 

(oent.  4'nniputwa  woited  in  the 

Orer  the  last  two  decades.  1960a,'*Goodnipnaai(L 
IBM  has  rolled  out  ntoe  new  re-  The  new  yeniao,  bowever. 
leases  of  CICS,  each  one  additig  was  wiittes  to  accommodate 
features  to  keep  with  induBtry  more  current  mathoda  of  both 
yrngrMaming  Mid  acfttuf  e  man- 
agemenL  For  eiainpk*,  tfaaa  ver* 
non  m>  knger  works  with  mac- 
fo-leyel  commands  with  the 
ntceprinn  of  naemhler  bmguage 
to 

Goodman.  Macrchlevei  com- 
nwwfa  had  kmg  been  the  way 
programmers  talked  to  QCS, 
and  Che  oommands  required  in- 
depth  knoidedge  d  the  QC$ 

With  CICS/ESA  Veraioo  3. 
programmers  mat  dae  the 
newer  coaunand-ievel  interface, 
which  was  first  ntrodoced  in  the 
late  1970b.  Thia  approach  le- 
quires  kaa  knowie^  d  the 
CICS  intenkab  and  allows  a  pro¬ 
grammer  to  write  a  more  simple 
command  to  aocesa  GCS. 


it  It  is  now  finally  engneered  as 
a  proper  software  product 
n BTKniAwv ramu •mt~~  some  of  the  OCS  Inoarda  while  ahouldbc.” 
ITKG6EMAnjBAIffl.TW  ^d»«awaywWiaUeri«tb-  The  ageroal  changes  wiB  not 

-  odi  of  iicractiDg  with  it  accord-  ifiect  end  oaers,  but  program' 

d'sCICS.amainatayiBniaBy  ii«toIBMaodobseryera.  me(swilbce“re-eteationef- 

il  oaiBftanie  ifaapa.  is  finaly  For  example,  the  new  yerskn  forts,**  according  to  IBM. 

owe  of  the  1960s.  1  baa  been  deaivied  with  separate  Thia  version  can  make  full  rae 

The  enmpiny  was  adifdBiid  atenal  areas  caBed  domama.  If  of  MVS/ESA  features,  such  aa 
be^  ahipBems  laat  w^  one  domain  aeeda  motfificatioa  expanded  storage.  This  should 
}SfBSA  VersioD  3.  Reinne  or  cnabes,  it  wfl  not  hurt  other  boost  performance  by  pbdng 
,  the  biggest  orerhsul  in  the  data,  which  can  occur  wiffi  the  more  (feta  in  expanded  storage 
aaaetian  proccaaag  system's  avreitveniaa.Tfaii  boosts  and  thus  redoce  the  need  to  go 
jf  timniy  abttty  and  also  briogi  CICS  doa-  outtoadiakfordrfa. 

laAnBMtinw  ■yw>»ma  manig.  er  to  s  ooociDiiouB  Operation  TbecuTTentCICScanrunuD- 
I  aaiA  thmf  wmlrrarm  mode.  DOtCd  MfidtSd  SstdO-  dCT  MVS/ESA  but  CSnOOt  UOe  sQ 

:  dtmagr  ad  plao  to  BBtaH  k  berg,  a  vfcje^eaident  at  Manu-  afitafunctioDS.  AdditianaDy,  the 
■.  tacturera  Hanover  Tmit  Ca  in  new  mskn  often  support  for 

‘*h  ha  bea  aomcirtiat  con-  New  York.  the  Cjrogramming  language,  a 

icted by beiag badcafty a 360  **CiCS  wa  preC^  much  a  fintforClCS. 
hitective  system,”  aid  Qpog  open  boa,  so  programmen  could  'Tm  sure  well  have  the  tape 
dot^  aarfant  vioe-p»-  get  in  there  ad  muck  around,'*  as  aond  ai  it’s  available,''  said 
goftcdmicalaenricattCSX  aidJodGoodBMn.aaeniorcon-  David  Moore,  a  senior  vicc-pres- 
cknology.  the  IS  iliimin  d  Tjh  ,  identatMeBooBankNAinRtts- 

X  Carp. '*Thia  rdeaae  pow-  a  coadtiag  firm  in  London  ape-  burgh. 'Tbs  removes  some  of 
DB  it  to  pwmwitb  Q  ewtech-  d^BvinCICS.  the  coostrainta  to  better  perfor- 

Ogfea  tfarn  wf^caOe  sang.”  "The  funciiQiial  boxes  ca  be  mance.'” 
TiKawversioaresmticcnres  iaolated  from  prograuDers”  GCS  wsa  introduced  in  1969 


Top  of  the  charts 
An  atimaM  75%  qf  otf  IBM  9Md 
pl^t^ompotiNf  moaifmmtnlt% 
ast  OCS  as  a  teUpfoetmnt 
monitor 


Lotus  spreads  1-2-3  wings 
in  DEC,  IBM  host  territory 


FROM  PAGE  f  I  tionaervices.  ongmalDencnmanuiDacxtea. 

'  The  discoueted  price  the  um-  DEC  recently  releaaed  new 

"a  ded”  M  poTchaa-  veraity  paid  for  the  midrage  benchmark  residta  a  the  VAX 

mg  it  tater,  Kerns  added.  ‘  • 

"The  big  guys  IBw  IBM  and 
CCC  fasve  eaceerfm^  atn^ 
balace  dieeta  and  the  staying 
power  10^  (kiaoer  progmaL'* 
aid  Byron  Wdter,  a  an^yat  at 
Moody's  Investor  Service,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  "K  3rou  are  aavy 
about  wbat  cuatomera  need  and 
your  product  is  digfitiy  delay^ 
k'a  a  very  good  sttategy  to  use.” 

While  loaoer  pfogama  w9 
drfiy  the  additioad  rerenue 
Who  Street  is  waitiag  far.  Wdk- 
er  and  DEC  must  protect  ks 
market  ahare  ad  sustain  ‘*tbe 
trengndoua  loog-tenn  good- 
wB”  of  its  corfooer  base. 

He  ad  other  finanrial  ana- 
lysti  originaBy  said  they  expect- 

^  to  tee  a  revenue  boost  far  struetkoai  computing,  wkb  ad- 
DEC  by  late  this  year,  but  the  ministrstive  and  finanrial  pro- 
company’a  recast  acknowled^-  ceadng  00  Amdahl  G)rp. 
mens  that  vokane  ihqiping  has  hardware  aiKl  IBM  manrfraine 
been  delayed  uDtS  next  quarter  system  software, 
ha  shifted  thm  expectation  into  *T  fed  DEC  performs  very 
atleasttbefintquarterof  1991.  podtivdy  and  jg  a  campaxable 
At  the  Uaiveraity  of  FHta-  fednoo  to  tuaidkanw  vendors." 
bur^,  vrtiere  a  VAX  9000  wa  headded. 

lut  morth  but  ha  now  Stieman  abo  noted  that  the 
been  detayed  untfl  September,  researchers  who  wB  pa  the 
DEC  is  in  the  gap  wkh  a  VAX9000(oravarietyafacien- 
VAX  6000  Model  440,  said  Pbnl  tiSc  and  tethnkd  mphcatkns 


David  Renaud,  directar  of  ted»- 
oied  services.  Hie  intention 
witbin  the  DEC  environment  wB 
CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  New  dtminate  tbea  faasales,  said 
products  ktep  appearing  from  Renaud,  who  doa  not  yet  use 
Lotus  Development  Corp.  like  the  new  1-2-3  version, 
medanical  ducks  at  a  diooCing  The  VAX-baaed  1-2-3  maka 
gaDery.  But  users  are  not  shoot-  for  "1  slicker  operation."  added 
ing  tiedown.  On  the  contrary,  Dan  Snyder,  vice-presidettt  of 
last  wedc  they  praised  the  func-  MIS  at  'Tyson  Foods,  Inc.  in 
tionality  of  Lotus'  1-2-3  for  All-  Springdale,  Aik. 

In-l  and  1-2-3/M  far  IBM’i  ad-  VAX  users  can  share  sptead- 
vanced  hfVS  and  VM  operating  sheet  drfa  much  more  essBy 
systems.  than  if  they  had  to  import 

Users' of  Digital  Equqxneat  qradabeeta  from  PCs,  Snyder 
Corp.'8  AB-Id-I  integrated  office  mat 

system  can  now  run  1-2-3  within  .  However,  Renaud  and  Snyder 

AU-Id-I.  The  spreadsheet  pack-  creased  concern  that  a  rail¬ 
age,  which  b  Hnlfwl  with  AB-In-l  thacr  veraioo  of  1-2-3  would 
at  the  code  level,  began  shipping  yield  slower  response  times, 
listweek.  “lt'ahardtohavekaD.”Renai]d 

The  1-2-3  appbeatiaa  will  ap-  said.  "If  ymk  priorirfesare  bbnd- 
pear  as  a  menu  choice  in  All-In*  in^  fast  reOponae  times,  then  a 
I's  main  nauL  The  Lotus  prod-  stand^loae  K  ta  probably  ytmr 
Qct  win  abo  conform  to  AB-In-l’a  bestbet."  \ 
tnwnpKfiiirf  tenmnology,  lucfa  as  The  prodnet  will  reportedly 
“documenta,"  "foldere"  and  nm  on  al  VAX/VMS  axnputeia 
"cabinets."  In  additfan,  1-2-3  running  AB-In-1.  The  price  de- 
wiQ  frmetioa  with  the  DEC  prod*  pends  on  the  pbtfarm^A  verm 
net's  specially  configured  short-  for  the  Micnivix  3100  costs 
cut,GoldKeyE.  $3,554;  one  far  the  VAX  6210 

Two  uaera  of  AB-In-l,  which  retaibto$14.4S4. 
reporteifiy  has  a  user  base  of  Lotus  abo  ammunced  ship* 
three  haded  the  int^ra-  meat  brf  week  of  1-2-3/M  to 
tion  features  they  expect  to  gain  use  wkb  IBM's  MVS/XA  JES  3. 
from  the  oew  1-2-3  but  ex-  MVS/SP,  MVS/ESA,  VM/SP6 
pressed  concern  over  the  efirirt  and  VM^  operating  systems, 
on  the  spreadsheet  application’s  The  product  ^  been  ivaB^iie 
speed.  aiDceMtfdi  far  MVS/XA  JES  2 

It  takes  several  annoying  andVM/SPS. 
steps  to  transnit  xnd  import  per-  The  product  prices  are  do* 

sooal  computer-derived  1*2-3  pendent  on  ptatfm  nd  range 
spreadsheets  into  the  VAX  sya-  from  $1S,3M  to  $47,470  for 
tem  at  Grimiea  Mutual  Remsur-  primaiT  bcHsea.  Monthly  li’ 
cnceCo.  in  Grimiell,  Iowa,  said  censes  adl  far  $583  to  $1.6M. 
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BY  RICHARD  MSTORE 

cwriMf 


THINK  THE  MAJORITY  of  customers 
would  feel  that  they  would  rather  wait  to 
have  it  work  well  than  put  it  in  before  it’s 


MICHAELGUIDER 
UTEL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


CORRECTIONS  A  Fkge  1  chut  on  VS.  Mam 

procurements  (CW,  Jrae  25] 
Six  hundred  and  sxty  DigHai  ftioald  have  noted  that  the  fig- 
Equipment  Corp.  uaera  respond-  ureswereinbiSioosafdoSara. 
ed  to  an  mdustry  trends  lurvey 

conducted  by  the  Digita!  Equp*  OfafSoderbfam’stohen-rngpat- 
ment  Computer  Users  Society  at  ent  baa  not  been  saq>ended[CW, 
ks  cuofereoce  in  May.  An  incor-  June  25}.  The  U.S.  fbtent  Office 
rect  nurnhw  vas  in  ‘Tbr-  jasued  an  initial  reapooae  to  sua- 
tnkofDECaaera,EaatioWest  pend  tbeU.S.  patent,  but  the  de- 
Caa8t"lCW,JaBe25].  .  cbioabnotfiDaL 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Newlwist 
On  An  OM  PkioMem 


If  you  industry  standards*  you’ll  love 
netwofking.  Because  there  m  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  ECCnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  STOPX. 
X^.  SNA,  etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incoii^>atiUe  networks  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  single  database 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  get  the 
information  they  nepd 
without  having  to  knpw 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
network  operating  system.  From 
LU6L2to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  dkabase  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  o^ers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’s  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
supports  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  l-2<3,dBASE,atKih^icintoshHypeK!anl 
So  companies  can  tiun  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  widi  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
coaq)any,  includir^  over  200  specialiks  trained 
to  haxUe  networking  issues. 

'  If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
aroiind.Tosign  up  fw  our  free  database 
omferaice  in  your  area,  please 

.  1-800-633-1071  act 


Motorola,  Hitachi  plan  to 
settle  chip  dispute  out  of  court 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

cvmrr 

mamArnirgni  breathed  a  ai^ 
of  rdief  test  week  when  Motoroh.  Inc. 
aid  Hkada  Ltd.  agreed  to  bury  the  tatdh 
et  on  a  patent  dispute  that  once  threat- 
eoed  to  diaupC  the  supply  o(,  a  vital  com¬ 
puter  chip  to  the  U.S.  naiket. 

Tbe  out-of-court  agreement  effective¬ 
ly  ends  the  threat  of  a  ban  op  sales  of  Mo¬ 
torola's  68030  dap.  which  was  found  to 


infringe  oo  a  Ifftacfai  patent.  The  chip 
forms  the  coo^Mtatiooal  heart  of  systems 
produced  by  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  Hew- 
lett-ftckard  Co..  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
aid  Next,  Inc. 

Neither  Motorola  nor  Hitachi  would 
release  detads  of  the  agreement.  '• 

Althougb  both  firms  characterized  the 
deal  as  ody  a  framework  for  settling  the 
IB-moath-oU  dispute,  a  Ifitachi  spokes¬ 
man  said|  final  arrar^ements  should  be 
made  within  three  months.  "We  don’t  ex¬ 


pect  customers  to  be  inconvenienced,” 
the  spokesman  said.  The  companies 
agreed  not  to  press  for  injunctive  relief 
against  each  oC^  while  negotiations  coo- 
tinue. 

Vniile  most  analysts  said  it  is  Hkdy  that 
the  final  arrangement  would  never  be 
made  pubhc,  they  said  they  expected  that 
the  firms  will  agree  to  cross-license  their 
patented  technolopes  —  the  same  ar- 
rangeiwnt  that  caused  the  dispute  in  the 
first  (dace. 

The  problems  began  in  January  1989 
when,  after  14  years  of  partnership, 
Schaumberg,  Dl.-based  Motinda  accused 
Japan's  Hitachi  of  overstepping  the 
bounds  (rf  a  cross-hceosng  pa^.  But  the 
strategy  backfired  a  few  days  later  when 
Hitachi  countersued  over  patents  <rf  its 
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THENK 

DIGITAL 

THINK 

ROSS 

THENK 

ACCOUNTENG 

Digital's  technology  teams  up  with  Ross’  software  to  bring  you 
leading  financial,  distribution  and  human  resource  solutions 
\  for  the  Digital"  VAX®  system. 

Call  today  for  more  information:  (415)  593-2500  Ext.  149 

fTaROSS 

LfiJsY^TEMS 

555  Twin  Dolphin  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94065-2102  ^ 

Digilal  M  •  tradetnark  and  V AXw  a  rTfurteird  trademark  of  Digiui  Equipment  Corporation. 
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own  that  Motorola  had  allegedly  violated. 

On  Mardi  29  in  Austin.  Texas.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Lucins  Bunton  found  both 
rronpanieg  guilty.  Motofria  was  sifose- 
quently  banned  from  sdhng  the  68030 
wUle  Hhacfai's  H8  chip  was  barred  from 
saieintbeU.S. 

Buntoo  granted  a  stay  of  the  order  un-- 
tfl  June  18  to  both  companies  tirae  to 
settle  their  deferences  out  of  court,  but 
the  stay  expired  without  a  settlemeik. 
The  order  was  reinvoked  but  was  again 
put  on  hold  after  Motorola  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Circut  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  ^ 

Experts  dispote  over  niggling 

tecfafkical  details  wlied  to  a  ploy  DOW  com¬ 
monly  used  among  sparring  firms.  "Rd- 
ents  have  increasing  turned  into  weap¬ 
ons  when  company  partnerships  don't 
work  out,”  said  Michael  Stater,  editor  of 
the  ‘'Microprocessor  Report”  newsletter 
t  Soiwgtftl,  Cahf.  “Both  companies  have 
fought  in  the  courtoom  in  the  past,  and 

now  they’re  debiting  over  very  tiny  little 
features  that  could  exist  in  any  device.” 

Nick  Tredenick.  a  member  of  the  de¬ 
sign  that  created  Motorola’s  68000 
microprocessor  tine  and  an  expert  wit¬ 
ness  who  testified  in  the  Motoroh/Hitachi 
case,  agreed  that  the  lawsuit  .resulted 
more  from  01  will  than  from  legitiinate  in¬ 
fringement  claims.  ‘Tt  was  crazy;  the  Ht- 

tacfai  chip  kxdm  nothing  like  any  Motorola 
microproceasor,”  said  Tredenick.  who 
now  heads  up  Tredenick.  Inc.,  a  chip  de¬ 
sign  firm  in  ^  Jose,  Cifif. 


Computervision 
targets  low  end 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CVSTMV 


BEDFORD.  Mass.  —  The  Computcr- 
vision  of  'Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
wooed  its  existiDg  customers  and  suppli¬ 
ers  last  wedi  with  a  frtouly  of  low-priced 
prepackaged  hardware  and  software 
products. 

The  BabyCADDS  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacturing  systems  are 
basieifoo  Sun  MiorosyateiDS.  Inc.’8  Spare- 
station  1  +  and  are  tagged  at  a  hst  price  of 

$28,900. 

According  to  Erik  Keller,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  is  Stamford,  Conn., 

Computervisionisworkinghardtoinain- 
tain  account  control  this  year,  and  this  an¬ 
nouncement  is  geared  toward  that  end. 

”It  does  effectively  bring  the  prices 
down  for  their  current  users.”  he  said, 
“and  BabyCADDS  offers  good  integra- 
tion  capabilities  with  the  existing  CAPPS 
product  fine,  but  k  w3  not  bring  in  roudi 
—  if  any  —  new  bustness.”  Keller  said 
that  the  only  new  users  would  be  those  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  into  the  entire  suite  of 
Computervisioo  CAPPS  products. 

The  first  component  of  the  product 
liiie  is  the  42F/CAPPSdraft  system, 
whidi  conkmes  Computervira's 
CAPPS  4X  software  for  three-dini^ 
sional  modebig.  drafting  and  detaking 
with  Sun’s  desl^  wockstatioa. 

The  42F/CAPPSdraft  supports  the 
ATAT  Unix  System  V,  Release  4.0.3C 
operating  environmenl  and  features  a  16- 
iiL  crior  monitor,  12M  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory  and  more  than  200M 
bytes  of  disk  storage  space.  .Shipments 
are  scheduled  for  the  third  quarter. 

/ 
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If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  support,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  support  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  performance  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%  of  the  Fortune  500  and'thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
configurations.  An  equally  important  factor  in  measuring  ouy  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfaction,  in  which 
we  taie  great  pride.  '  ^  ' 

SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


SEA  has  products  that  will..save  bucket  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation  s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  company  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels  of  technical  support.  W:  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 

ftor  further,  Information  regarding  any  of  the  above  Oall  1-800-272-7322. 

A  K  ^  SOFTWARE  ENOINEERING  OF  AMERICA’ 

mm.  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake  Success,  New  Vbrk  11042 
lei;  (516)  32&-7000  1-800-272-7322  lelSK;  6973556  Ret:  (516)  354-4015 

Produixs  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


Many  large  coi^Mnies  are  wasting  millicms  of 
dollars  wor^  of  vital  business  information.  Data 
critical  to  their  operation  is  isolated  from  the 
enopkwees  who  can  really  use  it,  lodced  aw^r  in  the 
mainmme  database. 

ORACLE*  provides  a  direct  link  betweoi  die  data 
users  need  a^  the  PC  and  Macintosh  ^iplications 
they  already  know  how  to  use. 

Users  can  query  andupdite  PB2,  or  other  da  tabaMS 
such  as  IBM’s  SQL/DS  or  DEC’S  RMS  and  then^^ 
manipulate  the  data  using  PC  and  Mac 
applications  such  as  Lotus  1*2’3, 

HyperCard,  4diDimeiisioo,(WACLE 
for  DBASE  and  Professional 
ORACLE.  I 

And  while  users  put  the  data  to 
work,  MIS  depoitmena  still  have  total 
control  over  security  and  passwords  \ 

because  they  determine  access  issues  at  the^ 
mainfiame. 

Oracle  backs  all  of  Its  iModucts  with  the  largest 
database  service  and  siyport  group  in  the  world.  If 
not  satisfied,  users  can  return  (MtACLE  in  30  d^  tor 
afull  refund. 

Professional  ORACLE  Tools  and  Database  cost 
SI299.  The  ORACLE  Tools  alone  are  S799.  ORACLE 
for  1-2-3  and  ORACLE  fer  DBASE  are  just  S299.  Aid 
ORACLE  for  M^ntodi  is  S699.  All  come  widi  full 
l^ione  installation  siqjpottttid  the  30-di^  guarantee. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1  ext.  8101  and  turn  your 
company*;  most  vahi^le  commodity  into  its  most 
productive  asset 
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Dexpo  East  ain't  no  cure  for  the  summertime  blues 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
ad  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


BOSTON  With  1 5  booths  and 
1 0,000  sq  ft  (tf  floar  space  devot¬ 
ed  to  ^MmcasDg  its  long-await¬ 
ed  iategratioo  products,  Apple 
Computer.  Inf_  and  Digital 


Equipment  Corp.  dominated  the 
show  at  Deipo  East  last  week. 

Whether  it  was  worth  domi- 
nsting  was  another  matter. 

Weired  between  neat  B4on- 
day's  f«f»«»ng  of  Decworld  in 
Boston  and  the  recent  Dexpo 
South  m  New  Orleans,  atten¬ 
dance  was  on  the  pitiftilside  — 


only  2.020  attendees,  less  than 
half  the  number  that  showed  up 
for  Dexpo  South  in  New  Orleans 
iastmo^. 

Moet  users  applauded  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  integratioo  products 

dbcfa  as  DEC  Lanworks  for 

Macs,  lamenting  only  that  it  took 
more  thin  two  years  to  see  re¬ 


sults  from  the  DEC/Apple  alli¬ 
ance. 

Mark  Scberfling.  stqtervisor 
of  Utux  and  QOtninunicatioQS  sup¬ 
port  for  GTE  Laboratories  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  said  his  firm 
and  its  600  users  did  not  wait 
around  for  DEC  and  Ap|de.  how¬ 
ever.  GTE  uses  Alisa  Systems, 


Mainframe 
Current  Events 


Hie  best  way  to  keep  your  name  in  the 
headlines  is  to  do  something  remarkable 
...over  and  over  again. 

At  Candle  Coiporatiofi,  that  feat  is  called 
“BM  currency”  -  keeping  pace  with  each 
new  IBM  release  in  every  environment 
Matching  IBM  stride  for  stride  is  a 
costly  undertaking  That's  why  many  of 
our  competitors  are  reluctant  to  support 
new  releases  until  the  market  is  well- 
populated.  But  at  Candle,  we've  always 
had  a  soft  spt^for  pioneers  -  espedally 
those  data  cefeis  that  can't  wait  six 
months  for  today's  breakthroughs. 

Our  conurJtment  be^ns  with  enonnous 
R&D  expenditures,  but  that's  only  part 
of  the  story.  We've  also  assembM  teams 


of  specialists  in  every  environment  - 
professionals  who  tap  the  full  potential  of 
the  latest  IBM  technologies. 

Candle's  quest  for  currency  also  carries 
over  to  tedi^cal  support  and  education. 
Whether  it's  in  a  dassroom  or  on  the 
phone,  our  people  are  specially  trained  to 
provide  up-to-the-minute  answers  about 
new  IBM  releases  and  the  Candle  products 
that  support  them. 

At  Candle,  we  believe  in  making  head¬ 
lines,  not  excuses.  For  the  current  news, 
contact  your  Candle  account  representative 
today  or  call  (800)  843-3970  and  ask 
for  Department  603C  .  .. 


•  1940  Clitfe  CstpnBinn. 
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Idc.  iotegntioo  prodocts  to  coQ- 

nect  more  than  350  Apple  Mac- 
iotoebes  to  its  DEC  Vaxduster 
via  Ethernet.  ' 

"We’re  stiO  waiting  for  good 
compound  docmnent  architec¬ 
ture  between  DEC  abdAppie,” 
Scfaerffing  said,  referring  to  dK- 
iim^rea  rfwtwininfl  tMtt,  graphics 
and  data.  He  said  that  ;rhfleDEC 
has  adnnnUe  compotind  docu¬ 
ment  capabilities  now,  Apple  still 
lagsint^area. 

JohnDavi8,adatab88eadmm- 
istrator  for  Kooks  Quality  Photo  r 
EastinScarboro,  Maine,  was  ea¬ 
ger  to  see  Decwindows  running 
on  a  Mac.  Unfortunately,  me 
new  software  was  not  working 
'  on  die  first  day  of  the  three-day 
show. 

‘i’U  come  by  again  tomw- 
row,"  Davis  said  with  a  shrug. 

With  two  Macintoshes  in  hb 
office  now,  Davis  said  be  hopes 
to  eventually  offload  some  pro¬ 
grams  runniog  on  Konica's  VAX 
8350  chistered  with  a  dozen  Mi- 
;  crovaxUs. 

"It’s  not  so  nuidi  what  we 
can't  do  now  on  the  Macs  but 
that  our  VAX  is  overloaded."  be 
said.  ’Td  like  to  enable  my  peo- 
{de  to  get  data  off  the  VAX  and  ' 
put  it  right  into  Mac  appbca- 
tkna." 


Jim  Leither.  executive  director 
of  the  Bos^  Computer  Sod- 
ety'sMadntosh  user  group,  said 
be  w^  Idee  to  work  at  home  (» 
his  Mac  and  access  informatioo 
stored  on  the  VAX  at  work. 

"This  is  all  very  exciting  to 

me.  1  just  wish  it  was  a  little  more 
Mac-oriented,"  Leither  said  of 
the  integratka  products.  He 
comfdained  that  tte  MacX  serv¬ 
er  —  an  X  Window  System- 
based  di^d^r  server  for 
Madntoeh  tl^  is  equipped  with 
a  Decwindows  look  and  feel  — 

fmoes  Mac  users  to  learn  a  new 
graikical  user  interftce. 

Mkfaad  Harrington,  a  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital’s  biomechanics  re- 
snrefa  laboratory,  said  he  was 
eyeing  DEC  Lanworks  for  a 
planned  integration  between 
Macintoshes  in  his  lab  and  a  sum- 
lar  research  lab  at  nearby 
Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital 
The  two  labs,  which  have  about 
25  Macs  between  them,  are 
planning  to  build  a  patient- track¬ 
ing  database  that  is  mutually  ac¬ 
cessible  via  their  Macs  over  a 
Decnet  network  badffiooe. 

DEC  Lanworks,  introduced  in 
May  and  scheduled  to  ship  in  late 
September,  is  a  set  of  client/ 
server  software  products  that 
enable  VAXs  to  act  as  file  or 
print  servda  for  Madntosh  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

L&e  other  users,  Harrington 
was  optimistic  about  the  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  alliances  be¬ 
tween  DEC  and  Uard-poty  soft¬ 
ware  vendors.  "It  does  seem  like 

DEC  is  opening  their  arms  to 
PCs  and  Macs  now  and  realizing 
that’s  where  the  money  wiD  be," 
he  said. 
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In  a  perfect  world 
applications  from  difierent 
companies  would  work 
togedier  like  they  came 
from  the  same  company 


Digitars  Netwofk  Api^icatioa 
S«i|)patt  (NAS)  lets  yw  integrate 
mH  uliare  iiifniiiiation 
acmas  your  muldvendor 
environment 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  together 
has  been  just  that— a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
integrated  applications  tunning  on 
dififoent  ven^rs’  systems.  While 
other  computer  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 


computers  to  work  together,  Digital  - 
a  company  vkdiose  computers  have 
always  worked  together -offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  work 
togetha.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  outs.  In  fact,  NAS 
woiks  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  h  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  (in  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macinto^,*  a  Lotus* 


spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS  PC,  a 
drawing  from  a  UNIX”  workstation, 
data  from  an  IBM*  mainframe,  a 
scanned  image  from  the  netwodc  and 
integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  dien  send  it  eJecttonically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  indude  up  to  the  minute 
connections  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

NAS.I)^itwodc8.  ( 
Achieving  integration  like  this 
reqikires  just  the  thir^  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 
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software  compatibility!  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Distal’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  fieedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


-  For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  inforagation  with 
others  mudi  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 


Ip 

woridng  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 
NA&  Avdkble  now. 

Getting  all  your  ai^Hcations  to 
work  tcjgether  is  not  some  promise,  ^ 
somewhOT  down  the  toad.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  For  mote  information 
on  NAS,  caU  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  kxal  Digital  sales  ofiSce. 

Digital 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


This  robot  walks  on  the  wild  side 


Carnegie  MHUm  ^sAmSUr  is  intended for  Mars  but  may  find  a  home  on  Earth,  too 


Lavery,  manager  d  NASA’s  Plane-  rover  must  be  aUe  to  work  produc- 


CaoEpater  ^edaliats  and  en- 
gjaaen  at  Carnegie  Mdoo 
Univer^  in  Pittabv^  are 
binUinc  a  12-ft-)Bgb  robot 
that  wfl  be  ^  to  wdt  up 
steepilapeaaadavQidboalden.giii- 
Kea.  qaickBind  and  other  haanb  that 
would  put  a  ILMge  Rover  to  ihaaie. 

Mted  with  sensors,  procesoon 
and  software,  the  robot  wffl  be  able  to 
work  autonomoualy.  wkcling  and 
oavigstiDg  routes  without  retying  on 
extemaly  itgipiied  comaianda. 

The  Robotics  Institute  at  Carne¬ 
gie  Melan  is  btaUng  the  fix-legged 
robot,  dubbed  Ambler,  lor  the  Na- 
bonalAeroiiaubcsaodSpnceAdniin- 
istntion  (NASA)  as  a  prototype  for 
wafldng  vehicles  to  explore  the  Moon 
and  Mars.  Offidab  at  Carnegie  Mel- 
loo  and  NASA,  however,  said  that  the 
tedaology  dao  has  apphcatkns  in 
more  down-to^arth  activities  such 
as  logging,  baardous  waste  dean-up. 
codstructfoo,  mning.  agriculture  and 
energency  response. 

"nhea  the  going  gets  tough.  Am¬ 
bler  gets  going.  Earlier  apace  rovers 
the  Apofio  lunar  rover  and  one 
built  by  tine  Soviet  Unioo  —  were 

.  .1  ■  .1  ■  ■  ■  1-  r  - 

wneeiBQ  veocics. 

*That  was  essier  to  (mderstaod. 
We’ve  been  btakhag  wheeled  devices 
for  thousands  of  yens,'*  said  David 


tary  Rover  Program.  However, 
rovers  with  wheels  cannot  move  over 
extremely  nigged  terrain,  he  said. 

A  problem  with  earlier  walking  de¬ 
vices  was  that  they  had  too  little  on- 
bomd  mtdhgeoce.  Lavery  said.  Be¬ 
cause  it  takes  45  mifWtes  to  get  a 
command  foom  Earth  to  Mars,  the 


lively  on  its  own,  given  only  general 
directions,  he  added. 

“It  took  a  beck  a  lot  oi  computer 
science  to  get  it  to  move  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent.  autonomous  way.”  said  David 
f^hnos.  assistant  director  d  the  ro¬ 
botics  center  at  Carnegie  Mellon. 
Software  drives  three  critical  func¬ 


tions  —  perception,  tadc  control  and 
motion  coEttral.  he  said. 

Ambler’s  BifM  <tf  view  ~  about  30 
meters  by  30  meters  —  contatns 
thiee-dnnmtiooal  images  boik  up 
from  an  inftared  scanong  laser  range 
finder,  a  sort  d  radar.  A  psth 
pinpoints  Ambler’s  destina- 
tioobesedanitsmuaioQaodtfaende- 
tenninea  the  general  route  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  gettiog  there.  A  footfofl 
pbnner  determines  each  step. 

Task-control  software  developed 
from  models  of  foot-soil  intenctioos 
interprets  data  sent  from  force  sen¬ 
sors  on  each  d  the  robot’s  six  feet 
Accordittg  to  Eric  Krotkov,  research 
scientist  at  Carnegie  MeDon,  the 
software  is  able  to  detemune  sod 
density.  and  friction,  allow¬ 

ing  Angrier  to  guess  if  H  is  on  sod, 
sand,  gravd,  rock  or  snow. 

If  Ambler  does  not  like  the  fed  d 
the  ground  beneath  its  latest  step,it 
tries  a  differeitt  step  with  the  same 
foot  If  it  cannot  find  any  position  to 
its  lilciDg,  it  puts  that  foot  badt  in  its 
previous  plsM  and  tries  s  step  with  a 
difierent  foot.  If  no  foot  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  moved  forward.  Ambler  re¬ 
traces  its  steps  exactly  to  a  point  at 
which  a  new  path  can  be  tried. 

These  basic  concepts  have  been 
proven  with  one  foot,  and  Came^ 
Melion  wffi  soon  try  them  in  s  six- 
legged  configuration ,  Minos  said. 

The  tedmology  for  Ambler  is  not 
restricted.  It  could  be  bceoaed  by 
Cam^  Mdon  for  such  apphea- 
tioos  as  wiDdng  coostnictioii  cranes 
or  agricukaral  marfaines  that  walk 
through  crops  without  leaving  trac¬ 
tor  tire  ruts,  Mmos  said. 


Staying  on  guard  with  a 
computeri^  watchdog 


BY  mCHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eVSTAEV 


It’s  not  exactly  Robocop.  More 
Bee  Robogruns.  actually,  but 
the  idea  is  the  same  —  a  robot 
designed  to  keep  the  had  guys 
at  bay. 

Researcbers  in  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  dhaiion  at  Sandta  National 
Laboratories  a  ASiuquerque.  Nid., 
have  developed  a  portable  security 
system  for  ths  mditaiy  that  indudes  a 
mobile  electronic  watchdog,  a  porta¬ 
ble  security  sensor  station  and  a  con- 
troiconaole. 

The  Remote  Security  Station  is 
intended  to  supplement  humans 
standing  guard  di^  in  the  field  or 
wherever  there  art  “high-valued  as¬ 
sets  to  protect.”  said  Bryan  Plena, 
project  leader  and  a  member  of  the 
technical  st^  at  Sandia,  “Humans 
are  excellent  observers,  but  after  10 
hours,  they  are  not  so  alert.” 

The  security  system  b  deployed  in 
the  fidd  using  either  the  mobile 
watchdog,  the  stationary  security 


station  or  both  simultaoeously.  The 
two  can  be  operated  from  a  cocxrol 
console  up  to  one  mile  away. 

The  radio-coatrolled  ro¬ 
bot  —  called  Thomas  for 
TMSS,  which  stands  for  Te- 
leoittoged  Mobile  Security 
Station  —  ia  bmh  around  a 
Honda  350  four-wbeelHlrive. 
aB-terrain  vehicle  and  in- 
dudes  a  computer,  video 
camera  and  radio  links  to  re¬ 
lay  signals  from  sensors  and 
video  to  ^  control  console. 

The  video  camera  and  array 
of  sensors  are  mounted  on  a 
pneumatic  mast  that  can  be 
raised  up  to  10  feet  for  sur- 
veiSuice  while  the  rest  of  the 
vehicle  remains  hunkered  down  be¬ 
hind  cover. 

‘Thoihas  gives  the  system  a  ver¬ 
satility  that  we  CQidd  not  attain  with 
just  the  portable  statkm,”  Pletta  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  an  intruder  were  in  a  ra¬ 
vine  or  behind  cover,  it’s  not  likely 
that  the  portable  station's  video  cam¬ 
era  could  pick  him  up.  Thomas  could 


be  used  to  scout  the  area  while  the 
console  operator  remained  in  a  safe 
location.” 

The  portable  security  statioo. 
which  is  small  enough  to  be  hauled  in 
a  pickup  truck,  is  equipped  with  a 
computer,  video  camera,  gro^  sur- 
veiUwe  radar,  infrared  motion  sen¬ 
sor,  miaophoaes  and  other  intrusion 
sensing  devices.  The  station,  which  is 


mounted  on  a  platform  that  can  tilt 
and  revolve  to  adjust  its  field  of  view, 
also  has  weather  sensors  that  mea¬ 
sure  wind  speed,  temperature,  ambi¬ 
ent  light  and  precipitation. 

Thomas  and  the  portable  security 
statioo  are  operated  from  a  control 
console  that  is  equi^ied  with  an  Intel 
C4xp.  SOSSfi-based  computer  for  the 


operator  interface  and  communica- 
tions  display;  a  Motoroli,  Inc.  68020- 
baaed  computer  for  video  motion  de¬ 
tection;  and  a  Motorola  6800(MMaed 
computer  for  acoustic  detection.  The 
robot's  directioo.  ^eed  and  brakmg 
are  controlled  with  a  joystick  mount¬ 
ed  into  a  table  top. 

The  console  also  includes  a  (hgitB- 
ing  tablet,  used  to  input  site  oops,  a 
touch  screen  for  controlling 
some  security  functions  and 
alaims.  a  graphics 
display  for  site  maps  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  security  stations 
and  two  black-and-wfaite 
monitora  for  video. 

AO  of  the  console  equip¬ 
ment  is  mounted  on  two  19- 
in.  equipment  racks,  which 
can  be  installed  in  the  back  of 
a  trudi  or  in  a  permanent  se¬ 
curity  fadbty. 

Several  enhancements 
are  in  the  works  for  the  re¬ 
mote  security  system.  Re¬ 
searchers  are  in  the  process  of  in* 
staOiog  in  Thomas  sn  Intel  80286- 
based  computer,  advanced  sensors 
based  on  neural  networking  teefanoi- 
ogy  and  software  that  wiD  enable  the 
robot  to  roam  on  its  own.  The  s)^em 
wiO  also  be  expanded  so  that  it  can 
control  up  to  five  robots  or  stationary 
security  stations. 


S  gw  din’s  PUtta  with  sicurity  station  and  robot 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Get  real 

A  RECENT  REP(»T  FROM  the  U5. 
Department  of  Commenx  has  added 
foel  to  the  smotdenng  pde  of  arguments 
favoring  direct  and  targeted  govem- 
.  mem  aid  to  some  or  the  natioo’s  high-techncdogy 
mdustries. 

Some  are  interpreting  the  report,  one  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  on  competitiveness  from  Com¬ 
merce,  as  evidence  that  the  Bush  administra- 
bon’s  “no-pohcy  policy”  toward  key  economic 
sectors  is  failing,  in  p^  because  other  nations 
are  mote  directly  aid^  their  high-tech  bases. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  critics  are  right,  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  failing  to  see  beyond 
the  hay  findings  of  the  report. 

SpepficaDy,  the  report  says  that  key  high- 
tech  growth  industries  in  the  U.S.  are  in  danger 
of  be^  surpassed  by  the  Japanese,  et  al.,  be¬ 
cause  m  the  relativejy  high  cost  of  capital  in¬ 
attention  to  advaixxd  maiuifactuting  techniques 
(related  to  the  first  finding)  and  the  fixation  of 
U.S.  business  leaders  on  the  very  short  term. 
The  report  also  listed  as  causes  the  help  some 
foreign  businesses  ^  from  their  governments 
and  attending  un^  tradmg  practices.  Let's 
start  from  the  bottom  of  this  list. 

Show  us  an  example  of  direct  govermnent  aid 
that  has  produced  a  worM-dass  market  competi¬ 
tor.  Let's  see,  tlye’s  the  old  British  Overseas 
Air  Csrp.  And  our'federaUy  insured  and  abetted 
savings  and  loan  mstitutians.  How  about  the  en¬ 
tire  Soviet  economy?  And,  of  course,  there's 
U.S.  Manmies.  Suf^  to  say,  it  doesn't  work. 

If  H  can  be  proven  that  foreign  goverrunents 
are  competing  unfrirly,  then  we  have  very  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  dealing  with  that  if  the  wifi  to  do  so 
exists.  However,  Im  us  be  honest  Sure,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  have  made  it  difficult  for  U.S.  veiKlors  to 
sell  into  consumption  monsters  fike  its  Nippon 
Telephone  and  ‘Telegraph.  But  how  many  Japa¬ 
nese  firms  are  allows  to  sell  into  our  $300  bil- 
tioo  defense  glutton?  It  is  realities  like  these  that 
ultimately  get  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  level  inter¬ 
national  fields  of  competition. 

What  will  direct  government  aid  to  any  U.S. 
industry  do  to  prevent  elemental  ravages  of  cor¬ 
porate  greed?  Under  Roger  Smith,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  lost  huge  chunks  of  market  share,  yet  Smith 
will  get  a  whopping  retirement  package  that  has 
CM'S  board  Mushing.  I%ter  Cohen,  ousted  for 
doing  such  a  “vondeiful'' job  at  Siearson  Leh¬ 
man  Hutton,  win  reportedly  get  a  $10  miUion 
severaiKe  package.  Take  that,  you  naughty  boy. 

And  let  us  not  forget  our  educational  system, 
which  we've  dted  many  times  here.  If  there's 
one  area  m  which  the  Bush  and  Reagan  adminis¬ 
trations  have  been  so  long  on  rhetoric  and  fright¬ 
eningly  short  on  results,  it  is  in  effecting  im¬ 
provements  to  our  flagging  puUic  education 
system,  otherwise  known  as  our  future. 

When  you  come  down  to  it,  the  handwringing 
over  the  government's  laissa-fain  policy  to¬ 
ward  high-tech  is  like  thellag-binning  brouhaha. 
It's  Baiid-Aid  chest  beating  that  disguises  the 
harsher  realities  defining  the  real  problems  in 
U.S.  business. 


Don’t  blame  APL2 

Infonnation  systetns  manage¬ 
ment  d>oukl  read  Tun  Stone’s 
Viewpoint  cohimn.  “Anti-assem¬ 
bler  prejudice  hinders  better 
computing”  [CW,  April  23).  to 
understand  the  prqudice  that 
many  programmers  fact  in  their 
organisations.  I,  too.  regard  as¬ 
sembler  as  a  perfectly  good  too) 
whose  value  has  been  over- 
kxiked  for  too  long.  His  esqieri- 
ences  with  assembler  d^y 
parallel  my  own  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  specialise  in:  APL2. 

The  men  and  women  «4)o  use 
APL2  and  its  predecessor,  APL, 
can  wmk  well  together  with  Co- 
boi  progranuners  and  anybody 
else  who  wants  to  work  with  us. 
just  as  APL2  can  work  well  to¬ 
gether  with  any  other  program¬ 
ming  language.  Many  of  us  are 
polyglots  and  can  use  other  lan¬ 
guages  as  the  situation  warrants. 
Indeed,  many  applications  can  be 
developed  using  more  than  one 
language,  and  certainly  APL  can 
be  one  of  the  principal  languages 
chosen. 

Regrettably,  APL  is  widely 
regarded  as  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read —  a  “write-onl^' lan¬ 
guage.  Yet,  there  is  no  reason  at 
aO  why  any  production  APL  ^ 
pbcation  should  have  poor  read¬ 
ability,  functionality  or  flexibili¬ 
ty.  U  such  problems  should 
occur,  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
languige  itself  but  reth^  with 
the  programmers  who  1^  de- 
Doonstrable  competence  and  re- 
spoQBbi&ty,  and  here  1  agree 
with  wmiirn  Blair  and  his  Read¬ 
er’s  Ratform,  "Place  blame 
where  it  bde^”  (CW,  May  21]. 
Real  profesaioQals  —  regardless 
of  the  language  they  choose  to 
use  —  build  their  appbcatkxu 
with  great  pride  and  craftsman¬ 
ship,  and  they  sincerdy  care  that 
otbm  are  al^  to  read  and  main¬ 


tain  their  work. 

In  the  future,  if  someone 
should  ask  me  why  anyone  would 
want  to  write  a  program  in 
APL2. 1  win  reply  that  it's  not 
only  tte  right  tool  for  the  job,  it's 
also  the  right  language  for  me, 
and,  ultimately,  that  is  what  mat¬ 
ters  most  of  all. 

HanUH.Macklinni 
Richmond.  Va. 

A  lessor  problem 

Your  editorial  ccxnment  in 
“Spring  cleaning"  [CW.  May  21] 
that  "customers  have  grown  ap¬ 
propriately  wary  of  the  beahfa 
and  viability  of  their  vendors" 
may  be  true,  but  if  so.  it  reflects 
tb^  tack  of  understanding  of  the 
leasing  oxnpany’s  role  in  a  com¬ 
puter  lease  transaction. 

In  the  typical  leveraged  trans¬ 
action  on  new  equipment,  the 
leasing  company  is  merely  a  mid¬ 
dleman.  The  customer’s  finan- 
daJ  rights  and  obligations  only 
flow  to  and  hmn  the  senior  lend¬ 
er  Cif  any)  and  the  equity  inves¬ 
tor.  So  whatever  the  leasing 
company’s  financial  health  is.  or 
may  become,  is  irrelevant 

The  user  must  be  wary  about 
a  leasing  company’s  “be^  and 
viability’’  only  if  it  commits  to 
untypM^  practices  sudi  as 
agreeing  to  sublease  the  equipr 
ment  to  a  leasing  company  or  ac¬ 
cepting  a  leasing  company's  in¬ 
demnity  to  make  rental 
payments,  for  example. 

'The  customer  can  best  pro¬ 
tect  itself  by  looking  at  the  leas¬ 
ing  company’s  reputatkxi  for 
time-tested  integrity.  Analyxing 
its  financial  statements,  net 
worth,  sise,  etc.  will  do  httle  to 
protect  the  customer. 

There  may  be  practices  in  the 
industry  that  could  be  inqiroved. 
but  don't  complicate  the  custo¬ 
mer/vendor.  relationship  by  sug¬ 


gesting  a  measurement  criteria 
that  has  bttle  rdevance. 

Tom  C  Martin 
President 
CompnierPinancial,  Inc. 
Hackensadi.  N.J. 

Feeling  secure 

'The  almost  identical  overall 
scores  issigDed  to  the  four  top 
mainframe  security  packages  in 
your  Buyers’  Scorecard.  “ACF2 
locks  tip  access  control  ratings" 
[CW,  June  111,  provide  evm 
more  support  for  aomethiog  se¬ 
curity  prefesskmals  have  known 
fora  long  time.  That  is.  it  doesn’t 
matter  which  package  you 
choose  —  it’s  bow  you  imj^ 
ment  it  that  matters.  Seonity 
packages  are  merely  one  of 
many  toob  that  roust  be  em¬ 
ploy^  in  a  successful  security 
program. 

Too  often,  management  is  led 
to  believe  that  one  package  wiD 
provide  substantially  more  secu¬ 
rity  than  another  and  that  once 
the  package  of  choice  is  installed, 
aB  their  security  problems  will 
be  over.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
mg  exerdse  to  develop  a  metric 
for  an  organixatiao's  overall  se¬ 
curity  program  and  then  see 
which  packages  the  successful 
ones  use. 

Howard  GUueman 
Vke-Presideni 
In/ormctum  Security 
BatUi  of  America 
San  Francisco 
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VIEWPOINT 


The  upside  of  software  piracy 


Softwirepincy  IB  nothin  fact.  March  aoddevelopmeat  to  come 

_  a  luige  revenue  drato  for  the  up  with  a  method  for  preventing 

More  than, SO  cooqwter  mduatry.  Moat  periled  atoienaaftwarefrrinifUDiuDg. 
miffinn  pemfoal  copies  are  only  used  becauM  So,  RAD  comes  up  with  a 
computera  th^  are  free,  many  are  not  ampif  method  that  is  tmwpar- 
rentlyatintJ^.  used  at  aH  Little  concrete  data  ent  to  le^timate  unen  but  p^ 
hnfiM>*  and  of-  exista,butm  19S5,  Adqiaoesti-  vems  stolen  aoftware  from  bong 
6ces.Howmiich  mated  that  $3^  bOSoo  in  soft- 


twocompanea — XfqBast.lac^ 
maker  of  the  Xywrite  word  pre^ 
cemor,  and  Xtree  Corp..  maker 
of  tiM  Xtm  diak  manager  — 
provided  a  general  aoiDcaty  pro¬ 
gram  for  uaera  who  had  pfrited 
their  software.  Uaera  wto  aem 
in  pirated  Aaki  and  paid  oae- 
tfaM  the  bat  price  were  aebt  the 
latest  reletMof  the  product. 

Both  evanpanira  aid  they 
were  extremely  happy  with  the 
programs.  Beaktes  addhioml 
revenue,  the  amnesQr  provided 
Xyquest  and  Xtree  with  a  kst  'of 
potential  evstamera  to  aolicit 
when  future  verakaa  are  ready. 
The  responae  to  both  amnesty 
programs  shows  the  effect  cur¬ 
rent  pirated  copies  have  on  hi- 
ture  demand. 

Ethically,  the  pirating  of  soft- 
wara  ia  a  81^  fOemma.  Theft  is 
ifle^  —  whether  a  tdevimoo 
or  a  word  proceaamg  package  — 
yef  the  two  types  of  theft  cause 


IDlf9-  1>Q  /•I  It  remains  undear  at  this  rdstively  few  home  computer  Asthevideocametterecord- 

IDJH  S  f  O/ 1  IOIIOW0  Ivjr  D  point  exactly  what  IBM's  moti-  shoppers  wiU  he  willing  to  plunk  er  nxkstry  has  fo<md.  price  snd 

^  _  vation  is.  Umtoubtedly.  such  s  down  the  dollars  without  first  ei-  (eaturm  are  the  oame  of  the 

liAltldX  ItlOnTAT  system  will  be  a  mmor  success  ther  seeking  the  advice  of  an  ex-  game  in  building  mmkrtahare  to 

EUUvOU7vSI  UlMI  llvlllv  lUcUlll^v  among  computer  initiates;  in  perieo^  computer  user  or  sustainable  levels.  IBM 

fact,  binv|tff*g  in  Protfigy  and  dnmnang  throu^  one  of  the  PC  play  the  fritures  game,  offering 

- oe-rcp  DADTYM  fv  fcatuTes  that  retain  the  shipping  as  miny  units  as  the  monthlies.  nooqjarMj^sndrdy^oo 

PETER  BAKTOUK  loyalty  of  users  who  are  served  PCjr  just  mi^  make  the  video-  When  the  shopper  seeks  out  the  dated  286  processor.  And  tt 

wfll  probably  by  a  sniaU  but  active  third-party  tex  service  successful  to  kgbt  of  that  advice,  he  or  she  wfllqmddy  mom  definitely  has  never 

be  repbdng  my  market  industry  providiog  add-  steep  discounts  thst  are  bk^  to  find  out  something  the  busaem  l**nyd  bow  to  play  the  low-cost 

but  ons  and  Howev-  be  made  available  to  the  oatioo's  world  ia  wdl  aware  ct.  There  is  suppler  game, 

geriatric  IBM  er.it  also  had  some  disturbing  in-  educaliooilsyalem,  there  is  aho  no  bargain  behind  the  IBM  labeL  Those  who  do  a  little  nwre 

PCjr  within  compatibflibes  with  the  personal  a  high  potential  for  succesa  For  wtok  would  coat  to  buy  the  hoinewoA  msy  find  themaelw 

the  next  few  computer  stmidard  of  the  day  putting  desktops  on  school  ta-  bsM  PS/1  with  monochrome  ntrigued  by  s  qidet  revohiooc 

months.  How-  and  just  did  not  have  the  market  bles.  monitor  and  no  hard  drive,  the  taking  ptoce  in  the  iw8-order 

ever.  I  wiB  definitely  not  be  drive  suffident  to  hold  goliath  But  as  fm  aa  a  mass,  popular  firat-tirae  computer  user  will  find  charmeLU  you  ve  got  the  nerve, 

swapping  it  out  for  the  much  IBM’sinterest  maiket  goes,  forget  H.  out  thst  strip  to  aispplisnce  so- 

about  "PersoDsl  Sys-  Now,  with  lessons  learned,  peratore  wiB  bring  home  esM®-  c«M  to  buytte  brm  Iwi  P^l 

tem/r  home  computer  that  IBM  a  set  to  again  strike  for  the  Mstory  rwpwots  Itswif  tally  the  same  system,  plus  a  with  hard  give  and  cm  mon^ 

IBM  unveiled  last  week.  lion’s  share  of  the  rapidly  grow-  If  publiriied  reports  are  correct,  hard  drive  and  color  monitor  and  tor  ~  let  s  lawarw  a  msoounaed 

To  put  things  in  perspective,  ing  honie  maiket  IBM  wiD  it  seems  IBM  ia  doomed  to  re-  perhaps  even  some  tomdtaHn  yy  of  $1.700  —  you  cmi  take 

with  more  than  half  a  fflilhoo  stress  afiordabibty  and  himp  in  a  peat  the  lessons  of  history.  The  software.  dttveiY  of  » rowy  and 

units  sold,  the  PCfr  does  not  fit  few  bundled  features  such  as  the  systems  will  be  baaed  on  the  to-  P'TST"’  My 

the  dismal  toilure  profile  to  Prodigy  videotex  service  it  has  tel  80286  processor  and  —  Sw— tdmowM  386SX  syM  from  ime  of  the 

which  common  lore  has  assigDcd  jointly  developed  with  Scars.  edioiiig  the  woes  of  the  PC^  —  So.  should  IBM  give  up  its  incrMiinglyreycttbteinsB<ir- 

it  It  was  an  admittedly  limited  With  alternative  distribution  wiD  provide  kttle  or  no  expansion  dreams  of  a  consumer  market?  derfirms  thattomdiemacioe- 

maduDe,  but  at  the  time,  it  was  channels  through  popular  store  capability  as  IBM  seda  to  tap  Abaohitelyoot  Assdestobrge  year,  oo-ate  martenance  poacy 

affordable  —  I  picked  up  my  ba-  chains  such  as  Sears,  IBM  seems  dance  between  the  demands  of  businesses  trafl  off.  PC  nanufsc-  atooeitna^ 

sic  CPU  for  a  $400  closeout  primed  once  again  to  bliodly  bull-  its  vast  dealer  and  value-added  turers  have  to  pay  attenboo  to  a  Wil^IBM  stepping  uto 

price  and  for  a  few  hundred  dose  its  way  into  the  consumer  reseller  network  snd  its  own  home  market  that « projected  to  Sw?fr^besytoatRyfio 

more  nicked  up  extra  memory,  i  market,  mainly  go  the  strength  need  to  avoid  canmbslmng  PS/2  growasfasiasTOIf  peryear.  Shadu  Ledunere.  Service  Mer- 

p  ter  Md  s  red-green^)lue  ofitsloga  sales.  However,  brand  loyalty  is  al-  chandise  or  yom  preferred 

i!K*ntor  that  doubles  as  a  tdevi-  With  prices  rangiog  from  The  IBM  label  msy  j»t  scoop  moat  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  re-  gxmgl  dectroma  1^  wB 

$999  to  $1,999  ($800  to 'ktait  op  some  sales  from  the  impufee  tmldectronics  market,  and  IBM  (paddy  drop  tbek  prices  down 

The  PCjr  also  had  nifty  with  usual  (fiacounts),  it  appears  K  Mart  shopper,  but  —  uofortu-  and  others  beading  mto  Una  ckaer  to  mail-order  levels  m  or- 

-  that  IBM  is  once  again  offering  natdy  for  IBM  — buying  a  PC  is  brave  new  world  may  find  ^  dertocompete. 

BwtoikkC^pvarMwtf'iiiewiedi-  too  bttle,  too  late  to  inspire  a  nocyetakxntotheexperieoceof  that  an  educated  consumer  is  itt  And  that  is  profa|bly  where 

mass  ma^  for  its  PCs.  buying  a  toaster.  I  would  bet  that  worst  customer.  lUphmk  down  my  check. 
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Thanks  to  Lotus*  and  IBMr  you  now  have  an  opportunity, 

% 

as  well  as  a  reason,  to  move  to  OS/2.* 

The  opportunity?  Fbr  one  incredibly  low  price  we'll  not  only 
give  you  06/2,  we’ll  also  give  you  four  megabytes  of  memory  to 
make  use  of  all  its  speed  and  power  '  . 

And  to  make  ibaU  worthwhile?  You  guessed  it.  Lotus  1-2-3/G.'' 

The  spreadsheet  that’s  so  easy  to  use,  and  so  exciting,  PC  World 
called  it  “a  new  high  in  spreadsheet  technology.” 

Now  one  of  the  best  reasons  to  get  on  a  computer  in  the  first 
place  is  the  best  reason  to  upgrade  to  OS/2. 

*  How  To  Get  Everything 
Ym  Need  To  Run  OS/2  And  Why 
l)u  Should  Even  Bother. 


lotus  1-2-3/G. 


The  best  part  is  that  all  of  these  things  are  available  in  one 
box.  Under  one  roof  (your  local  participating  IBM  authorized  d^er). 
But  only  fbr  a  short  time  (fiom  June  5th  through  August  31st).  And 
at  a  price  so  attractive,  you  could  pind  up  saving  as  much  as  $2000. 

That  information  alone  should  get  you  to  leap  off  the  fence 
and  dash  out  to  buy  a  1'2-3/G  Bonus  Pack 

But  for  those  of  you  who  might  not  be  ready  to  make  the  leap 
to  08/2,  may  we  offer  you  some  more  reasons  why  you  should? 


Sane  a  aruptntfgrxmd  when  you  bu>j  them  all  togeUier. 

First  of  all,  if  you’re  a  1-2-3*  user,  1-2-3/G  will  feel  familiar, 
with  menu  commands  and  keystrokes  you  already  know.  But  look 
a  little  closer.  You’D  begin  to  notice  a  lot  that’s  new.  Like  full 
mouse  support.  PuD  down  menus.  .And  dialog  boxes.  There’s  even 
a  WYSBAjYG  display.  .And  that's  just  the  beginning. 


We've  also  added  features  like  previews  and  palettes  in 
dialog  boxes,  dramatic  new  graphing  capabilities  and  the  capacity  to 
directly  move  objects  on  the  screen,  making  1-2-3/G  extremely 
responsive  to  the  way  you  work. 

The  more  you  get  lo  know  1-2-3/G,  the  more  you’ll  like  it. 

The  advanced  functionality  helps  you  do  better  business  analysis, 
with  bonuses  like  file  linking,  network  support,  true  3D  worksheets, 
and  the  new  advanced  goal-seeking  technology  of  Solver. 

Solver  helps  you  solve  complex  "what  if’  problems  by  show¬ 
ing  you  ’’how  to”  achieve  desired  results.  Rather  than  going  through 
a  lengthy  trial-and-error  process,  just  ask  Solver  to  present  you  with 
alternatives,  given  whatever  variables  or  constraints  you  define  in 
your  spreadsheet.  It  will  not  only  gi  Je  you  a  choice  of  solutions  but 
will  also  point  out  the  optimal  one. 


If  you’re  a  current  1-2-3  user,  you’ll  be  happy  to  know  that 
all  data  and  macros  created  in  existing  versions  of  1-2-3  can  be 
retrieved  directly  into  1-2-3/G.  So  a  inove  to  OS/2  will  only  serve 
to  enhance  any  investment  you  may  have  already  made  in  1-2-3. 

But  how  does  OS/2  make  1-2-3  better?  Well,  besides  intro¬ 
ducing  1-2-3  to  a  graphical  environment,  OS/2  works  harder  and 
faster,  so  1-2-3  can  work  harder  and  foster  for  you. 


© Copun^ ptun Utm CufjxmtKm  AU ftahb mtmra  Liih4handl-J--iarrr>^sUr>^lrivb^rksandl-J-i'CKalndt^rkf!fIjilitsftri*iiipmrniry>rpimtitm.  IBM.  O&'SemdK-'Jar^rrgtsbri^tradrmirti 


With  OS/2,  t2-3/G  can  give  you  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

DDE  provides  live  links  to  other  Presentation  Manage*  applications 
for  true  application  integration. 

For  example,  you  can  include  a  graph  from  1-2-3  in  a  word 
processor  documdht.  And  when  the  data  in  your  graph  changes, 
the  word  processor  document  will  automatically  be  updated  as  well. 

What’s  more,  we’ve  made  sure  1-2-3/G  complies  with  IBM 
Systems  Application  Architecture.  Which  not  only  makes  its 
interface  consistent  with  other  PM  applications,  but  also  means 
that  once  you  know  how  to  use  1-2-3/G,  you’ll  be  able  to  learn  other 
PM  products  more  rapidly. 

♦ 

At  this  point,  you’re  probably  thinking,  “Enough,  I'm  con¬ 
vinced.”  But  just  in  case,  we’d  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  OS/2. 

OS/2 1.2  is  better  than  ever.  And  before  long,  no  one  will  be 
without  it.  It’s  mote 


than  just  a  graphical 


environment  for  the 
PC.  Or  an  operating 
system  for  a 
handful  of. 
power  users.  It’s  a 
high  performance,  easy 


to  use  operating  system 

that  provides  increased 

memory  addressability  imegabyles  of  memory  wiUgiw  you 

plenty  (fwom  to  operate  OS/S. 

and  true  multitasking. 


/ 

program  before  retrieving  another,  you  can  open  as  many  06/2^ 
windows  as  you  need,  in  any  siae.  And  not  otdy  view  them  conoir- 
rently,  but  also  tiansfer  data  among  them.  You  cat  also  do  things  like 
print  a  spreadsheet  and  run  Solver  at  the  same  time. 

Phis,  with  a  capacity  of  up  to  16Mb  of  real  memory,  you  can 
run  larger,  complex  programs  concurrently.  And  reliably.  That  means 
your  computer  is  more  efficient  for  you,  not  just  more  fun. 

If  you're  worried  that  a  move  to  06/2  will  mean  sacrificing 
the  investment  you’ve  made  in  DOS-based  applications,  this  should 
put  your  mind  at  rest:  The  DOS  crmipatibility  mode  in  06/2  allows 
you  to  tun  most  of  the  existing  DOS-based  programs  you  already 
own.  Which  means  the  transition  to  OS/2  involves  great  gain, 
without  any  pain. 

And  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  we’ve  forgotten  about 
memory.  We  understand  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  expanding  your 
system’s  capabilities  is  the  expense  of  expanding  your  memory. 
That’s  why  we’ve  included  4Mb  of  high  quality,  IBt^memory  in  our 


Bonus  Pack.  If  you’re  a  PS/2*  user,  it’s  all  you  need  to  get  up  knd 
running  with  OS/2  and  OS/2  applications  like  1-2-3/G. 


Multitasking  in  OS/2  lets  you  get  your  job  done  rriote  effi¬ 
ciently  by  allowing  you  to  work  with  several  applications  at  once,  or 
even  perform  several  functions  at  once.  Instead  of  having  to  end  one 


Now  you’ve  heard  the  whole  story.  The  computer  envirore 


Hurry  to  your  local  partidpating  IBM 
authorized  dealer  This  offer  um'l  last  long. 


ment  of  the  nineties  is  here.  With  an  application  to  drive  it  right  oil 
the  dielves.  So  don’t  waste  any  time.  Call  1-800-447-4700  for  the 
local  participating  SMauthopi^  dealer  near  you.  And  pick  up  the 
Lotus  1-2-3/G  Bonus  Pack,  with  OS/2  and  four  megabytes  of  menv 
ory,  while  you  have  the  chance.  Alter  all,  while  the  window  of 
opport  unity  may  be  brief,  IBM  and  Lotus  T  1  o 

have  opened  the  door  to  the  future.  A-Jvr  I/IAO 


Pmwerlbob 


#  ExploHs  DB2  V  2.2 

#  Trialii^er'' 

#  Codd  &  Dote  Education 

BMC  Software's  toolbox  of  high-performance 
DB2  products,  DB2  Masterplan™,  contains 
the  power  tools  to  help  you  hone  your  DB2 
system  to  a  fine  level  of  efficiericy  and  main¬ 
tain  its  edge  as  your  environm^t  becomes 
more  demandirig.  These  tools  are  built  tough, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning 
DB2  system,  and  their  versatility  guarantees 
smooth,  easy-to-use  operations  in  yoiir  initial 
start-up  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

^  Mere  Power 

0B2  Masterplan  is  more  powerful  than  ever 
and  now  exploits  all  releases  of  DB2  including 
Version  2  Release  2.  It  supports  DB2  V  2.2’s 
new  alias  object  type  and  the  new  features  for 
accessing  information  in  the  communication 
data  base.  The  new  version  of  DB2  ACTIVITY 
MONITOR  is  enhanced  with  data  items  for  . 
DB2  V2.2,  including  distributed  data  facility 
traces,  and  it  supports  extended  PLAN-TABLE 
for  dynamic  EXPLAIN. 

High  Intensity  Test 

Find  out  just  what  DB2  MASTERMIND"*  can, 
do  for  you  with  Tt'ialMaster,  BMC’s  exclusive 
sample  data  base  and  easy-to-follow  tutorials. 
With  it,  you  can  give  DB2  MASTERMIND  a 
thorough,  mgg^  workout  and  eliminate 
"paper”  evaluations. 

4|k  Maximum  Perfermance 

To  insure  you  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  your  purchase  of  DB2  MASTERMIND, 
BMC’s  DB2  administrative  tools,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Codd  &  Date,  the  relational  data 
base  education  experts,  will  give  you  two  full 
days  of  free  product  training  at  your  site. 

DB2  Mksterplan’s  toolbox  includes: 
a  DB2  MASTERMIND™ 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER 
DB2  ALTER” 

DB2  0ASD  MANAGER 
a  DB2  REORG  PLUS 
a  DB2  COPY  PLUS 
a  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR 
a  DATAPACKER™/DB2 


The  Complete  DB2  Company 


r  lVi,y  Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002 

SOFTWARE  713  240-8800 


To  find  out  how  to  put  any  or  all  of  these  082  Power  Tools  to  work  for  you  today, 
with  a  30-Day-Pius,  han^-on  free  triad,  call  BMC  Software,  Inc.,  The  Complete 
DB2  C^pany  ,  at  1  800 841 -2031  •  or  Fax  your  request  to  713  242-6523. 

IniemationaJly.  contact  one  of  BMC's  wholty  owned  subsidiary  offices  in: 

Awarau  Omwn  Engw*  Franc*  My  JVm  Span  WMiGsman 

f«si4«naao  c44)27e2««»  mn«a77T77r  lattEmaaso*  wnaaiTaisi  mneMSon 
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Taking  a  new  chargeback  tack 


COMMENTAKY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 


Charging  users for  IS  service,  despite  new  twists,  is  stilt  controversial  Mn 

SJTBteO 

dates  Inteniatxnal.  loc.’s  new  to  achieve  that  goal"  Under  which 
chargebad  pachage  (see  story  most  chargebnck  sdiemrs.  IS  servio 
bdow)anDoimcediastwed(.  seU  prices  for  different  aenrices  ward 
However,  charging  uaer  de-  or  corapoaents  —  disk  storage  price  i 
partmenu  for  their  IS  expei^  and  procesaor  time,  for  exatnpie  they  o 
remaias  controversial  and  diffi-  aiid  then  charges  tix»e  costa  below 
cult  to  implenicnt.  "Chargebadc  back  to  user  depsrt- 
is  never  really  satisfying  in  a  menta.  There  may  be 
practical  sense.”  said  BiD  mccAives  in  the  form  Charge! 
Rosser,  vice-president  of  indus-  of  pving  dtscounts  for  Aldumfi  most  m 
try  service  at  (Aartner  Group,  jobs  run  at  night  to  free  those  that  do  pr^ 
foe.  in  Stantford,  Cowl  ‘TS  may  up  resources  during 
feel  it  takes  too  omefa  time,  ef-  p^periods. 
fortgnd  money  to  get  the  system  Fbrt  of  the  difficulty 

going,  and  users  may  fed  that  ism  figuring, out  wtbdi 
whatem  sybtem  is  used  is  un-  services  arc  siAsidaed 
foir,  and  tb^re  unhappy.  So  no  by  the  IS  group,  such  as 
one's  really  satisfied  with  H.”  disaster  recovery  and 


No  easy 
answers 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eVSTATV 


The  love-hate  relatiooship  be¬ 
tween  informatioQ  systems  man¬ 
agers  and  chargeb^  systems 
cootimtes. 

However,  there  are  some 
new  twists  on  the  old  debates, 
observers  said.  ISsbopsarepric- 
ing  their  services  more  competi¬ 
tively  these  days,  and  there  is 
even  talk  of  establishing  rates 
based  on  actual  wwk  done  — 
per  check  processed  or  invoice 
completed,  for  example.  The 
new  approach  is  seen  as  better 
because  it  speaks  to  line  and  se¬ 
nior  management  in  terms  they 


Any  user  who 
has  committed 
to  a  computer- 
aided  software 
engineering 
(CASE)  strategy 
recently  de¬ 
serves  a  round  of  applaioe.  It 
could  not  have  been  an  easy  de- 
dskm. 

Many  users  are  freed  with 
critical  and  costly  application  de¬ 
velopment  proUems.  and  there 
are  no  easy  answers  for  them 
these  days. 

Past,  we  have  IBM  and  its 
AD/Cycie  strategy.  To  date,  AD/ 
Cyde  consists  mainly  of  exist¬ 
ing.  unintegrated  (woducts  and 
big  promises  for  the  future. 

Then,  wehave  a  host  of  oth¬ 
er  vendors,  each  chiming  to  de¬ 
liver  AD/Cycle-hke  sections 
today. 

Wdl.  one  might  guess  that 
the  dedskm  ^Mxdd  be  based  on 
bow  badly  a  company  needs  to 
make  the  move  to  CASE.  If  an  IS 
shop  needs  it  now.  then  it 
^loukl  go  with  one  of  the  non- 
IBM  ahematives.  If  it  can  af¬ 
ford  to  wait,  then  it's  worth  bold¬ 
ing  off  to  see  what  IBM's 
AD/Cyde  will  be  one  day. 

Web.  frt  chance  that  it  could 
be  so  strai^tforwanl 

Most  industiy  observers  say 
IBM’s  AD/Cycle  wifi  one  day  be 
the  de  freto  CASE  standard  in 
the  IBM  workL  So,  if  you  go  with 
a  vendor  that  has  products  to¬ 
day,  wm  you  be  cut  off  from  the 
future  standard  CASE  plat¬ 
form? 

To  answer  that  question,  to¬ 
day's  suppliers  of  AD/Cycle- 
Hke  products  use  the  foOowing 
Coft/tfi  Md  M  pqgr  28 


can  understand  Also  fueling  Bwhcvlof  modUkoHow  and  which  are  paid  for 

some  renewed  interest  are  the  The  purpose  of  chargebadt.  directly  by  users.  Add- 

trend  toward  outsourcing  —  Rosser  added,  is  to  "modSfy  us-  ing  to  the  canqdexity 

with  IS  hasnng  to  justify  its  eads-  ers*  bdtavior  to  keep  costa  at  a  are  dtstributed  ^sterns 

tence  —  and  (Computer  Asso-  tnimmum,  but  it's  very  difficult  and  trying  to  determine 

which  part  of  a  network 

j  ^  I  hbiDabletowtudiuaers. 


Second  generation 


Coavute  Aaodalei  Iiuniliaail,  lac.  Kcotlir  look 
tlie  wma  off  ia  "teconil  gtnfntifin"  (hifti<ni-lr 
lackage. 

Roger  Cnig,  pndnet  anger,  eeid  CKIttAI 
Qutgebttk  l»  mote  flentle  eod  aote  engMuiraled 
then  the  cfloipiiiy't  JARS  eoftwire,  inIroilBretl  in  1R74.  “Bat 
toueeFMAAjM»yffetk.TO«*iE°«o<IJARStopeegn>ceeethe 
nfonaatjOB.  Where  JAKS  ■  botohoMed,  CMA  h  o»iae," 
Cndgitid.  I 


TAKF.  advantage  of  tlnts  special  summer  offer. 
MTAUR  DB2/SOL  TUTORIAL  /"SMART  MANUAL*  ONLY  $79.95 


IN^AII  Trns  prsnrTVAKF.nN  Atfr HARD  DtUVE mi  COMPATULE  IN tONUTES.  INCLUDES  3  SELF-PACED 
nimRIAIS.-  SDL  FRCXIRAMMING.  SYSTEM  DESIGN /DEVELOFMEtfT  tN DBL  AND  RFJATIONM.  DATA  BASE  DESIGN. 
PLUS  OUR  UNIQUE  FULLY  HYPERTEXT  AND  CROSS-REFERENCED  "SMART  MANUAL'  WITH  A  KNOWLEDGEBASE  OF 
DB2/SQL  INFORMATION.  IE:  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES,  ERROR  MSGS,  COMMAND  SYNTAX,  DESIGN  GUIDEUNES,  ETC- 

EREE.COPYOFTLM’S  nR2/SOL  DEVELOPER»S  GinPE  WITH  SOFTWARE  ORDER. 
TLM*  S  nBl/SQI.  DEVELOPER’S  GUTOE  ONLY  $19.95  COMBINES  OUR 

POPULAR  DBIGUIDEAPPUCATIONDEyELOPMEtn- A  SOL  FROGRAMMINa  PLUS  RELtTtOfUL  BATA  BASE  DESIGN 
FOR  DB2APPIJCAT70NS.  OVER  WO  PAGES  AND  M  ILLUSTRATIONS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  DB2  PUBLICATION. 


TLM,INC,42»  WESTCHESTER  AVE,  PORT  CHESTER,  HY.  11873  ALL  ffRODPCTS.  3*  PAY  MOWKY  BACK  GUARAWTEE. 
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Introducing  the  laser  printer  to  buy 
if  price  is  the  first  thing  you  look  at, 


or  the  last. 


The  New  IBM 
LaserPrinter  E 

HP  LaserJet  IIP 

Spmd 

✓ 

uptoSppm 

upto4ppm 

•Spaed  upgrade  option 

✓ 

up  to  10  ppm 

No 

Adobe  PostSciipl  option 

Yes 

Yes 

Printer  emulation 

/ 

IBM,HPPCL 

HPPCL 

Sid.  ptalter  emulation 

/ 

Yes 

J _ !??_ _ 

Font  card  slots 

/ 

2 

1 

Std.  input  paper  tiay  capacity 

/ 

200 

50 

Std.  output  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

100 

50 

Opt  sec.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

500 

250 

Opt  envelope  tray  capacity 

/ 

75 

20 

Listprice* 

/ 

$1495 

$1495 

*OeBler  pric«s  wW  vary. 


Any  way  you  look 
at  K,  the  IBM 
LaserPrinler  E  gives  you 
more  iat  your  money  than 
any  other  laser  printer  in 
hs  price  range. 

For  the  samej^-e  as 
the  HP  Lasedet  IIP,  the 
IBM  l^aserfVinter  E  gives 
voii  all  the  Vantages  of 
laser  qualitv  output  25%  faster,  with  four 
times  the  paper  capacity,  twkr  the  number 
of  ffjnt  sk»ts  and  double  the  monthly  Tisage 
volume.  .  j 

Plus  the  IBM  Lash-lVinter  E  is  unique  in 
its  prk-e  range  because  it  lets  you  iustomize 
your  printer's  speed  and  features  to  meet  your 
exact  needs,  at  any  given  moment. 

All  of  which  makes  the  IBM  Laserf^nter  E 
the  only  affordable  laser  printer  that  lets  you 
buy  now  and  grow  later. 

^1  1 1  ip— III  - -  '  ' 


For  example,  if  you  deciHt*  you  want 
fast<*r  |)rinting.  only  th<‘  l.aserPrinler  E  lets  you 
double  its  $p(^. 

Or  if  your  scrftw'ait*  requires  the  Adoh* 

R)stS<  ript'^  language,  th*  LaserPrinter  E  can 
alscj  give  you  that  creative  flexibility  for  less 
money. 

Or  if  you  ck^cide  you  could  use  automatic^ 
collating  of  letterhead,  second  dieets  and  enve¬ 
lopes,  the  Laserhinter  E  lets  you  add  that.  too. 

Yet  no  matter  how  many  features  you  add. 

•Mn>«aiaaCafpona0<  *.  imOCMCafp 


the  LaserPrinter  Es 
unique  stackable  design 
takes  up  practically  no 
mwe  deskspace. 

So  %vhether  .your 
first  requirement 
is  jHTce.  pwfcwmance 
or  flexibilUy.  the  new 
IBM  LaserfYinter  E 
should  be  at  the  top  of 
your  shopping  list.  See  it  today  by  calling 
1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  982,  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  IBM  Authorized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  LaserPrinter  E, 

Suddenly,  nothing  else  measures  up. 


/ 
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The  Univac  I:  First  in  the  field 

The  age  of  business  computingkicked  off  at  a  machine  factory 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CWSTVF 


The  Korean  Vbr  was  over, 
Dwight  Eiaenbower  was  presi¬ 
dent,  BAcCarthyism  was  in  the 
news  and  the  business  user 
o(  a  computer  was  already  gain¬ 
ing  a  competitive  advantage. 

It  was  1954  when  a  Univac  I 
mainframe  computer  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  General  Electric  Co.'s 
Appliance  Path  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  believed  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  applicatioo  of  a  comput¬ 
er.  The  "gijuit  brain/'  as  com¬ 
puters  were  called  then,  was 
used  for  paynA  and  material 
control  at  the  ^ory. 

"The  material  amtrol  system 
was  90  good  that  management 
wouldn't  let  us  go  out  on  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour.  They  said  this  was  an 
advantage  we  didn't  want  to  let 
out,"  recalled  John  Swearingen, 
a  GE  member  of  the  task  force 
that  installed,  programmed  and 
operated  the  Univac  I. 

The  Univac  1  saved  the  com¬ 
pany  millions  of  dollars  by  track¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  materials  for 
the  assemUy  line  and  reducing 
excess  inventory.  In  the  first  few 


^ory,  the  system  cut  inven¬ 
tory  of  raw  materials  by  $1  mtl- 
bon,  Swearingen  said. 

Swearingen  and  other  old- 
timers  of  the  data  processing 
field  reinitttsced  about  the  Uni- 
vac  I  at  a  recent  oral  history  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
^xmsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Unisys  Carp.  The 
Univac  I  was  made  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  the  Eckert-Mauchty  dhn- 
sknofRemingtoo  Rand,  Inc 

Du  Dxit  Co.,  another  early 
user,  gained  a  competitive  a^ 
vantage  by  using  its  Univac  I  for 
chemical  engineering  problems, 
said  Donald  Marquadt,  manager 
of  Du  Rmt’a  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Technology  Center. 
The  computer,  wtnch^  produced 
very  reliable  data  because  of  er¬ 
ror-checking  procedures,  was 
used  to  study  the  strength  of 
bundles  of  fibm  under  different 
loads,  Marquadt  said. 

The  discusston  showed  that 
fining  a  competitive  advantage 
with  information  systems  is 
nothing  new.  The  big  difference 
in  1954  was  that  the  Univac  I 
used  5,400  vacuim  tubes,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  mere  2,000  instructions 


in  machine  code  —  ones  and  ae- 
roes. 

The  coqfereoce  focused  on 
data  processing  n  the  1950s. 
but  it  seemed  that  speakers 
touched  00  many  of  the  same  is¬ 
sues  affecting  B  managers  to¬ 
day: 

•  IIm  qrstems  integrator.  It  was 
Arthur  Anderaen  &  Co.,  the  ac¬ 
counting  and  coDSultiag  firm, 
that  recommended  that  GE  buy 


the  Univacl  rather  than  a  proto- 
tfpt  machbe  from  SM  a^  act¬ 
ed  as  proiect  cocnSnalor  in 
charge  of  the  installartnft  and 
training. 

At  a  time  when  many  people 
were  skeptical  that  oomputem 
had  any  fidin  in  busiaeas,  Leon¬ 
ard  Spacek,  then-chief  executive 
officer  at  Arthur  Andersen, 
wanted  his  firm's  Ai<hninntrative 
Services  Divisioo  (now  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting)  to  explore  the 
uses  of  computers  in  buaineasac- 


•  The  IBM  factor.  Roddy  Os¬ 
born,  the  GE  iTMMgiiT  wbo 
choae  Renmgtoo  Rand's  novel 


months  at  the  washing-machine  per  second  and  was  programmed  Jh9\)nlhfO€iintrodua^9newer9ofcommtreiaJeomputing 


computer,  took  a  lot  of  fUt  for 
not  buying  from  trusty  IBM, 
which  wss  the  doodDant  vendor 
in  the  tahdrtng  mnchiBe  mar¬ 
ket  'Tt  was  a  eorngeoas  ded- 
akn  on  his  part"  Swearingen 
said. 

•  Maintenance  hfadarhea.  A 
five-mnn  maioteoanoe  crew  was 
on  hand  m  sD  times  to  pd  fruity 
vacuum  tubes  and  aikt  other 
repairs.  "A  ax-boor  ^sm  on  that 
computer  without  frdure  was 
rare."  Swearingen  sail  "The 
maintenance  people  may  have 
had  the  computer  more  than  we 
baditiBwe^" 

•  Sales  hype  vs.  reaity.  Sties 
repreaeatatives  aaid  a  10,009- 
employee  weekly  payrok  could 
be  daw  in  fom  bom*  it  actually 
took  44  hours,  Swearnga  said. 
"You  just  got  it  done  who  it  was 
time  to  start  the  next  one,"  he 
said. 

Many  demonatrationa  of  the 
new  marhinr  were  also  rigged 
because  the  system  ahrays 
seemed  to  tweak  down  at  inop- 
portuoe  times.  qKskers  saicL 
Operators  learned  to  keep  a 
g^.  copy  of  the  output  tape  00 
top  of  the  printer,  rea^  for  UM  if 
the  live  verstoo  was  beaded  for 
frihire. 

"I  have  to  say  the  demoostra- 
tkns  were  always  (tetten/* 
Swearingen  said.  "Demoostn- 
tioQs  would  make  the  computer 
nervous." 


CASE  veterans  say. 
Look  before  you  leap 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CV  STAFF 

While  some  bffbrmation  systems 
shops  are  well  on  their  way  to  a 
fuUAriown  OMiiputer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  envi¬ 
ronment,  other  users  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  the  journey.  To  those 
newcomers,  users  and  analysts 
alike  made  this  recommenda¬ 
tion:  Don’t  hurry  to  buy  any- 
Uung. 

“There  is  a  lot  you  can  do 
without  actually  buy^  a  reposi¬ 
tory,"  said  How^  Fosdick, 
pretident  of  Foedkk  CoosuHing. 
Inc.  in  Visa  Park.  m. 

In  recent  interviews.  IS  man¬ 
agers  and  anaijsts  said  new  us¬ 
ers  are  making  a  big  mistake  if 
they  look  at  a  CASE  unplementa- 
boo  as  a  matter  of  selecting 
products.  CASE  is  primarily  a 
management  issue  requiring  cul¬ 
tural  and  organiotional  changes 
before  software  tools  can  really 
be  effective,  observers  said. 

"People  have  to  look  at  this  as 
an  information  management  is¬ 
sue  and  start  implememing 
steps  that  wiU  move  them  into 
that,"  said  Liood  Brooks,  a  sys¬ 
tems  engineer  in  the  infonnation 
resource  management  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Ymk  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  which  is  committed  to 


IBM's  AD/Cyde  strategy  for 
CASE.  “If  the  corporate  adture 
isn't  in  place,  then  you'll  end  tq> 
with  big.  expensive  tools  and  not 
know  what  to  do  with  tbon." 

Emmanuel  Adeenoan,  man¬ 
ager  of  data  administratkm  at 
DeposiUxy  Thist  Co.,  said  he 
expects  it  will  frke  years  before 
his  staff  has  fuDy  ^pted  to  a 
CASE  environment. 

‘Taking  a  company  through 
this,  to  grow  into  a  formal  meth¬ 
odology.  is  something  that  the 
experts  say  takes  three  to  five 


The  staff  first  evaluated  what 
the  goals  were  and  what  devel¬ 
opers  needed  to  get  their 
dm.  It  then  began  evaluating 
pubhahed  methodologies,  includ¬ 
ing  process  driven  and  data- 
driven  methods.  It  ended  up  se¬ 
lecting  the  informatioo  en^ 
eering  approach  supported  by 
Knowledgeware,  Inc’s.  Informa¬ 
tion  Engineering  WorUwnch. 

Now.  the  real  work  was  under 
way. 

"We  have  specialbts  on  staff 
who  are  starting  pilot  projects 
with  a  straw  methodology,  and 
they  are  woriting  some  people 
throu^  it,"  Ackerman  s^. 
"We're  seeing  how  wdl  the  us¬ 
ers  respond  to  it,  bow  the  devel¬ 
opment  people  reqnod.  and 
we're  measuring  the  intact  on 


iyo,  chairman  of  CASE  Research 
Carp.,  IS  diops  aheadd  first  de¬ 
fine  standards  for  applicatioo  de- 
vdoyanem  to  replan  the  some- 
times  haphazard  approaches 
used  toefry.  This  it^  inchides 
not  only  a  software  methodology 
but  a  Maff  structure  that  better 
reflects  data  management  and 
standard  devdopmeot  proce¬ 
dures.  Users  should  have  a  data 
adminiatrator  and.  eventually,  a 


reposttory  administrator. 

"Most  organiatiooa  don't 
have  a  true  data  administnt» 
fuDctioo  today."  Merlyn 
"They  have  ^tabase  adiqk^ 
trators,  who  are  coocemed  with 
rdativdy'  techmcal  hnetioos. 
But  a  data  adniwistrator  ia  the 
keeper  of  Mformitioo  who  baa  to 
be  ture  the  compony  as  a  whole 
is  sharing  a  common  view  of 
data." 


CASE  IS  PRIMARILY  a  management  issue 
that  requires  cultural  and  organizational 
changes  before  softvtrare  tools  can  really 
be  effective. 


years,"  Ackerman  said.  "You 
don't  do  it  ovemi^t.  Tliese  are 
the  problems  of  social  evolution. 
This  isn't  just  automating  some¬ 
thing.** 

In  1988,  “we  bad  no  formal 
hfe  cycle,  no  toda,  noCtung  upper 
CASE,"  Ackerman  said.  "We  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the  [I^f]  re¬ 
pository  was  coming  down  the 
rood,  so  we  asked,  what  did  we 
need  to  do  to  get  reidy?" 


culture  aod  structure." 

Fosdidi  suggeded  tint  users 
first  address  the  oonproduct  ib- 
sues,  such  as  trasBOg  and  seled- 
ing a  methodology.  ‘Tortbefirst 
time  in  30  years,  we  are  getting 
away  from  writing  code."  be 
said.  "Lott  of  companies  struc¬ 
ture  teams  based  on  tins  30-year 
faistecy.  The  orgmintinn  has  to 
change." 

According  to  Vra^ian  Mer- 


Buoying  a  Floating  Point 

Sun  Sparc  chips  to  be  used  in  supercomputer 


ly  goes  under  —  Sun  would  no 
longer  support  FPS*  supercom¬ 
puters. 

The  FPS  machine,  called  the 
500EA,  wiD  uae  up  to  ea^ 
Sparc  dupa  in  parallei  and  Sun’s 
veriioo  of  Unn  for  matb-ucen- 
9ve  ttaks  such  as  oil  expkntion 
modeling  and  frute  element 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

eVSTATF 


Supercomputer  maker  FPS 
Computing,  Inc.  recently  sad 
that  it  wiD  buQd  a  supercomputer 
usiog  Siffl  Bficrosystema,  Inc. 
ScaUde  Processor  Architecture 
(Sparc)  and  wiU  jointly 
market  the  resulting  system 
with  Sun. 

FPS,  also  known  as  Floating 
Rxat  Systems,  has  been  on  a 
downfaiD  slide  for  at  least  three 
years,  totaling  tomes  of  about 
175  miSan.  During  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  Sun  made  ab^ 
$183millian. 

Bdl  Keating,  Sun's  directOf  of 
corporate  technology  markgt- 
mg,  said.  "We  don't  have  to  do 
much  work.  Ov  sales  guys  just 
work  with  tbefr  sales  guys." 

He  added  that  in  the  wont 
poasUe  case  —  if  FPS  evestnal- 


FPS  also  sdh  a  standalone 
Unix  cocqwter  that  uses  propri¬ 
etary  reduced  toatruction  set 

MTHMiting  fnwjiMrK. 

FPS  wS  be  rrsponrihle  for 
developing  software  to  allow  Sia 
sppfaitiooa  to  run  on  its  super- 
compiler. 

Fn  Ad  not  asy  how  fret  tn 
eigbe-proocanr  stgwrrtompitter 
would  run,  but  a  fow-proceasor 
eonfigmation  that  sold  tost  week 
runs  st  133  rntton  nstnsctiooa 
per  second,  sfmrdmg  to  the 
company. 
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America  West  Airiines  clears  3090  for  takeoff  * 


ON  SITE 


BTJ.  A.  savage 

CVfTM* 


TEMPS.  Am.  —  i¥rfaap6  it*t 
the  free  iD^b^  drink*.  Bsrhaps 
it'i  the  mcnr— ed  effidesic;  of 
employee  ownership. 

K'l  the  record  of  oo-time  anrir- 
all.  Whatever  it  is,  Amenca 
Whet  AirliDes  has  pown  Bie  a 
amflower  •—  appnndmatdy 
100%  in  ead)  the  last  two 
years  —  and  mformatioo  aer- 
vices  has  chaofed  dramaticaDy 
to  keep  up. 

From  1983.  when  the  liriine 
was  established,  to  \906.  "or 
aentially  aO  iofonnatkiA  services 
were  either  soqured  (as  ser¬ 
vices]  or  oaed  on  PCs."  said  Carl 
FauDmer,  chief  of  mformatian 
services.  But  that  was  when 
America  West  had  revenue  be¬ 
low  1350  milbon. 

When  H  looked  like  revenue 
woidd  STOW  by  50%  in  1987.  the 
cocBpBoy  began  looking  for  a 
tun^  system.  There  was  no 
such  syatCT  available.  Faidmer 
said,  so  America  West  invested 
in  a  Utdsf*  Carp.  Model 
1100^73  mahiframe  and  atten¬ 
dant  aoftware.  "It  was  CMC  at 
brst."  be  said,  but  de^te  adding 
two  Model  1 100/9U  and  a  Mod¬ 
el  1100/92  in  1988  and  tipgrad- 
h«  to  a  Model  nOO/94  last  year, 
"H’s  beginning  to  run  of  gas. " 

Faulkner  said  many  applica- 
tions,  written  in  Unisys'  Mapper 
fourtihgeneratkn  languhge.  no 


longer  accommodated  the  a- 
pan^  business,  and  it  aooD  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  rewrites 
were  in  order.  WtUi  that  task  fac¬ 
ing  it,  the  nformatkn  systems 
staff  decided  to  look  at  other 
hardware  platfonns.  The  IBM 
3090  M^  120  platform 
proved  to  be  less  expen^  than 
aootfaer  Unisys  mainframe. 
Fauikner  said,  and  he  found 
more  software  for  large  domes¬ 


tic  airiines  was  available  on  a 
3090 than  the  Unis]^  platform. 

The  3090  m^nframe  will 
host  new  applications  nther 
than  transferring  current  ones 
from  the  Unisys  computers. 

Jorge  Franco  Sr.,  vice-presi- 
deia  of  the  cocqiany’s  new  busi¬ 
ness  technology  services  divi- 


sioo  anddormer  vice-president  of 
IS,  said  that  the  initial  appbca- 
tioo  wiD  hkely  be  a  DB2  database 
for  employee  tracking  —  a  com- 
pbcated  human  resources  sys¬ 
tem. 

"We  need  to  ke^  track  of  the 
‘currency’  of  individuaU  —  their 
eqiertise  and  background  expe¬ 
rience.  We  encourage  people  to 
move  across  the  company ,  and  to 
do  that,  we  need  the  most  com¬ 


prehensive  database  available," 
he  said. 

The  need  fw  employee  track¬ 
ing  is  greater  at  Amnica  West 
than  most  other  airboes  because 
it  is  employee-owned,  and  that 
twist  on  ownership  changes  the 
way  things  are  done.  IS  can  as- 
^  departments  with  a  database 


application. 

"In  other  airiines,  there  are 
nMire  rules  and  regulations.” 
possibly  due  to  tbeir  military 
forebem.  Franco  aaxL  "Vfe 
have  priorities,  either  by  opera- 
tiooal.  hardware  or  software  re¬ 
quirements.  From  there,  em¬ 
ployees  can  suggest  dramatic 
cb^es."beaaid. 

For  instance,  in  development, 
an  employee  might  find  it  useful 
to  have  a  particular  de^ppmM 
tool  "They  do  the  home on 
their  own.  get  specs,  sometimes 
even  prices,  although  we  don't 
encourage  {price  shopping],” 
Franco  said. 

From  there,  management 
evaluates  the  proposal.  Franco 
said  that  if  feasible,  the  employ¬ 
ee's  idea  will  be  implemented. 

At  the  same  time  the  com^- 
ny  committed  to  the  3090  main¬ 
frame,  it  also  reorganized.  Fran¬ 
co’s  group  was  spun  off  as  a  for- 
profit  business,  although  it  still 
serves  the  company’s  fS  dep^* 
ment  without  money  changing 
hands. 

The  group  offidaDy  adopted 
its  name  in  h^y.  and  it  has  yrt  to 
have  any  customers,  but  its  first 
service  wiQ  be  a  cargo  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

"We'U  sell  applicatioos  to  oth¬ 
er  airiines,  ones  probably  small¬ 
er  than  us  because  they  can’t  af¬ 
ford  their  own  pUtform  and  its 
attendant  infrastructure,”  Fran¬ 
co  said.  The  application  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Caj-gohn  Airlines  in 
Lux^bourg  and  licensed  by 


America  West  While  currently 
baaed  on  the  Uniays  platfarm. 
the  two  afriines  ha^  agreed  to 
devdop  software  for  other  coro- 
putert. 

Along  with  the  new  main¬ 
frame  and  divisioo  is  an  escpan- 
sioo  of  activity  that,  on  the  sur- 
frtce.  appears  rather  controlled 
despite  to  real  estate. 

For  instioce,  the  new  cun- 
puter  center,  contains  ap- 
proximately  50,000  ^  ft  of 
space,  is  about  two-thirds  fuD, 
with  the  rest  on  reserve  for  fur¬ 
ther  CTpansioiL  While  weQ- 
stafled,  there  appears  to  be  ho 
frenetic  waDde-taUde  comnnini- 
catioQS,  just  regulatioo  semi- 
drawl  Sun  Beh  repartee . 

Aside  frtXD  the  IBM  aoquisi- 
tioo.  the  bttikSng  is  being  filled, 
by  and  large,  with  a  mishaiash  of 
eqiapment.  For  instance,  a  Hew- 
lett-Miard  Co.  Series  300 
Model  950  minicomputCT  han¬ 
dles  just  revenffe  accounting. 

'Ihat  individiial  systems  do 
not  talk  to  each  other  is  of  little 
concern  to  Franco.  He  said  there 
are  "periotfic  interfaces.”  such 
as  the  tape  tranafen,  but  that 
real-time  cocnmunkatioos  are 
not  yet  required.  "We're  gam¬ 
bling  on  future  tedmcrfogy  to 
give  us  common  access,"  be 
said. 

Loo^dng  toward  the  future, 
FauQmdr  said  aeveral  network- 
mg  projects  are  now  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage.  For  example,  Ameri¬ 
ca  West  curremly  contracts  with 
System  One  for  to  reservations 
sod  expecu  to  decide  next 
month  00  whether  to  bring  its 
reser^tiona  in-house. 


Amnrico  Wnaf  s  froiico  wants  to  track  hunun  'currtney' 


NEWDEAl^ 

Securifies  market  goes  electronic 


Hartal,  the  first  electroaic 
market  for  issuing  and  tratfing 
private  market  aeciirities.  be^ 
gao  working  on  a  fouft-toleraat 
Stnbm  Computer,  lac. 
XA2000  Model  110  system 
lot  month. 

Operated  by  the  Netioael 
Aaeocaataoa  of  Securitiee 
Dcetert  (NASD).  Hartal  of¬ 
fers  a  faster,  more  efficient  at- 
teniative  to  the  traifitiaiial 
method  of  handfing  private 
placement  transactions  over 
the  pbooe  or  by  laifl.  1  he  sys¬ 
tem  is  ittstaiM  at  NA^'s 
computer  center  in  Trumbi^, 
C^oQii.  Sidascrffaera  can  access 
Hartal  to  launch  issues,  check 
prices  in  real  time,  execute 
buy  aad  adl  orders  and  dear 
and  aettle  trades  in  any  of  the 
worid’s  Ihajor  correndea. 

Lloyd'a  of  Loodoa  wOl  also 
be  inMa&ing  a  Stiatus  qratem 
as  part  of  a  $3.4  ffliOkaa  project 
to  Btreamfine  to  risk  insurance 
placeoaent.  reinsurance  and 
dasns  processing  bushifsa, 
Tte  riak  insurer  wiD  use  an 
XA2000  Model  120  to  provide 


an-lme  rdationai  database  and 
communications  servioes  for 
the  IBM-managed  London  In¬ 
surance  Maiket  Networic 
The  ifobal  network,  vducfa 
by  tile  end  of  the  year  win  link 
some  600  underwriters  and 
broken  with  tiurd-party  pro- 
ff  swing  bureaus  puticfoating 
is  Lkr^s  insurance  market,  is 
anchored  by  a.  IBM  3090 
Modd  600S  mamframe  at 
Uoyd’t  ret^ote  dau  process¬ 
ing  center  *in  Chstbam,  Eo* 
^and.  In  1991,  Lloyd's  oCfi- 
daki  plan  to  buQd  and  run 
advanced  on-lme  transart  irm 
processing  apptications  on  the 
Stratus  machine. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Interactive  Systems, 
Ine.  (ISD  wiO  provide  a  new  fi¬ 
nancial  management  system  to 
the  duef  administrative  justice 
office  of  the  Mnaaafhiiaftts 
Trial  Courts,  the  compames 
annouiiced  recently.  The  fond 
accounting  and  bw^etary  con¬ 
trol  system  from  Lowed, 
Mms-baaed  I^  wiO  run  op 
two  clustered  DEC  VAX  6410 


systems  networked  to  50  per¬ 
sonal  computer  users. 

Integrated  Micro  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Inc.  (IMF)  wiQ  insud 
three  of  to  Unix-based  fruit- 
tolerant  computer  systems  as 
network  support  machines  at 
Saadis  Natiaasl  Lsbormlo- 
ries  in  Albuquerque.  N.M. 
The  govenuneiit  lab  wdl  re¬ 
ceive  three  IMP  XR  655  com¬ 
puters  to  integrate  into  a  cam- 
puswide  network  of  Cray 
Research.  Inc.  siqiercampu- 
ters.  The  IMP  systems  wid  run 
the  Ingres  Corp.  Ingres  6.2  re- 
lationil  databaM  management 
system  and  Fortran  software. 

IMC  Systems  Group,  Inc. 
announced  a  worldwide  licens¬ 
ing  agreemetk  with  J.C.  l^n- 
ney  Co.  to  provide  a  multi- 
pfrtfonn  versiQa  of  IMOPlus 
fm*  the  retailer's  12  worldwide 
inqiart  departments.  This  new 
versian  of  IMC-Pkis  aDows  or- 
ganizationa  to  integrate  the 
hqport  procem  on  midrange 
and  maitifraing  computers  as 
weUasPCfr. 


Hamilton 

FROM  PAGE  25 

{busses:  We  intend  to  be  com- 
pliani.  Our  products  wid  be 
based  on  it  and  complement  it 
We  are  a  preliminary  step  to  it 
We  will  help  users  migrate  to  it 
in  the  future. 

The  problem  here  is  most  of 
the  vendors  tkn’t  know  exactly 
what  AD/Cy^  and  to  informa¬ 
tion  model  wid  be.  So,  how  can 
they  be  sure  they  can  achieve 
any  of  the  aforementioned 
clrims  ^  without  diffiailty? 
Let’s  not  argue  the  point  that 
they  wid  be  able  to  it  But 
what  will  it  involve?  We  do  not 
know  that,  plain  and  simple.  If  a 
vendor  is  iiromisiiig  you  hdp  for 
a  future  AD/Cyde  migration, 
you  can  trust  that.  But  no  one 
can  promise  you  K  wid  be  easy. 

what  ^  you  do?  If  you  go 
with  a  non-IBM  product  today, 
you  run  the  risk  of  having  mi¬ 
gration  problems  in  the  future. 
But  if  you  need  a  CASE  solution 
now,  waiting  around  for  ^  the 
answers  is  no  answer  at  ad. 

I  think  the  right  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  summed  up  best  by  Bob 
Wall,  data  resource  manager  at 
Rite  Aid  Corp.  When  asked  why 
he  made  his  decision  not  to  wait 
for  IBM.  be  said.  "You  have  to 


make  a  commitment  to  do 
anm^hing.  You  Cio't  Sit  t»ck 
and  say,  T  made  the  ri^t  deci- 
skm.'  but  you  can  say.  T  made 
thebestdedaiooformyorgani- 
ationattiBsmoaieik.’  ” 

Wad  is  working  with  a  third- 
party  aoftware  sigtpber  now  with 
the  [dan  to  move  to  IBM’s  Re- 
poritmy  Manager  in  tbe  future. 

AD/Cycle  seems  so  big.  It’s 
strategic  to  ffiM,  it’s  an  archi¬ 
tecture  for  a  critical  area  of  IS, 
and  it’s  been  heavily  promoted 
by  IBM.  That  can  be  intimidat¬ 
ing.  It's  one  thing  to  buy  the 
wrong  aoftware  package  for  a 
partiodar  operation,  but  to  mess 
up  on  an  entire  ^plkation  de- 
vefofxnent  idatfonn?  That  deci- 
sk»  could  scare  any  user. 

But  wben  you  think  about  it, 
thecurrentCASEdOemma  — 
Sboukt  I  wait  for  DM  or  go 
with  another  vendor's  producti 
is  the  same  dilemma  that  has 
plagued  many  otiier  market  seg¬ 
ments.  If  you  think  back,  you’ve 
probably  been  throu^  it  before. 

Tbatdoesn'tlesaeotheim- 
poitaoce  of  the  CASE  dedrioo. 
It's  just  a  reminder  that  users 
often  have  to  take  tbe  best  that  is 
avrifride  to  them  today  and 
keep  their  fingers  crossed. 


Hankoo  ■  Cm^tOrraprU  > 
altar,  •ywcaa  nd  nftwwe. 
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TTie  software  that  made 
writing  easier 

now  makes  your  writing  better 


The  leading  execiSiive  word  processor 
now  includes  a  custom  integration  - 

of  the  leading  grammar-checker  -  % 

Gram*maf-ik™  lY  | 

^  New  ftofessional  ^te*  2.2  “ 

from  Software  Publishing 
Corporation  detects 
errors  in  grammar,  style, 
usage  and  punctuation. 
Then  recommends  a 
way  to  cOrrert  them. 

This  new  version  also 
Better  wriang  supports  many  more 
forbusyexecuHves.  p^nteis,  including 

-  HP*  LaserJet*  III,  LaserJet  lip  and  DeskJet* 
Plus.  And  offers  a  new  line  of  HP  font 
support,  as  well  as  the  25  in  One!"  Ill 
cartridge  from  Pacific  Data  Products. 


fMarin(An|;rii 

Jimel,J990 


Check  your  grammar  as  easily 
as  you  check  your  spMing.  . 

That’s  not  all.  Professional  VJWte  2.2  has 
lots  of  other  new  features-  automatic 


^  Greatly  expanded 
printer  and  font  support. 


hyphenation, 
unlimited 
document 
size,  en¬ 
hanced 
import  and 
•  ejqrort  of 
delimited 
IP  ASai  files, 

F  and  much, 

'  much  more.  It’s 
also  available  in 
Professional  ^te’s 
new  LAN  version. 


The  best  news  is  that  even  with  all  these 
new  features  Professional  VChte  is  still  the 
word  processor 


Lots  of  new features  with- 
^  outanymmpromise 
in  ease  of  use. 


that’s  easy  to  out  any  a 

leam  and  easy  ' 

to  use.  No  ten- 
pound  manuals. 

No  training. 

The  easiest  way  to  prove  it, 
of  course,  is  to  show  you.  Send  i 
for  your  fi:ee  trial  disk  today 
Tbu’ll  be  a  better  writer  tomorrow 


'SOFTWARE 

PUBLISHING 


FOR  A  FREE  TRIAL  DISK,  CALL  1  800  345-2888,  OPERATOR  206,  IN  U.S.  AND  CANADA 

for  upgrade  information,  call  303-799-4900  (U&)  and  4l6-366-0566(Canada). 

Professional  \ltiie  is  a  laastered  trademark  of  Software  Publishir*  Corporation.  C  1990  Software  Publishing  Corporabon,  1901  landings  Dt, 

l^htxatotfes.  HR  laserfet  Desldet  are  legisteied  gadetnaiksof  Hewfec  fackatd  Coinpany  25  in  One!  is  a  ttademaik  of  PadBc  Data  PTorfocis. 
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Unify  announces  development  tool 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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SACRAMENTO.  Calif.  —  Unify 
Caq».  Itte  iastinaiiUi  inmxhjccd 
a  new  appiicatkn  devdopnient 
paciate  for  Unix  irafksUtiooa. 

CaSed  AcceO/WorfcsUtion 
Ffaa,  the  new  package  supports 
the  Motif  and  Open  Look  giaphi* 
cal  user  interfa^  and  has  Inks 
to  rebtknal  database  mana^ 
mew  systems  made  by  Unify. 
Sybaae.  Inc..  Orade  Systems 
C^  and  Informix  Software. 
Inc. 

A  key  element  of  Accefl/ 
Wofkstatioo  Phts  is  a  graphics^ 


based  generator  that  allows  pro¬ 
grammers  to  design  point-and* 
click,  mouse-driven  applications 
for  Unix  workstations.  The 
product  is  intended  to  compete 
adth  Ingres  Carp.’8  Windows/ 
4GL.  a  graptncaOy  based  work- 
station  devdopmew  tool  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  year,  said  Anu 
Shukla.  Unify’a  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  marketing.  Prices  for  the 
Unify  workstation  product  start 
at  $10,500. 

However,  the  new  product 
l-also  serves  as  an  enhancement 
for  Unify's  AcceD/SQL  forms 
generatw  aud  fourth-generation 
language.  It  ts  designed  to  allow 


users  to  write  an  apftotion 
once,  then  mochfy  it  for  use  pn 
various  computers.  "We  deeded 
to  support  tgrai^ncal  user  inter- 
foces]  for  work^tions,  fw  char¬ 
acter-based  terminals  and  for 
PCs.  because  we  believe  .all 
three  types  of  machines  coexist 
on  Unix  networks,"  Shukla  said. 
She  explained  that  Accell/SQL 
has  btm  modified  over  the  last 
fow  OKinths  to  support  the  Motif 
graphical  user  interface,  so  that 
it  could  be  sold  to  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  users  by  ffiM  sal^ 
people.  The  Motif  feature, 
priced  at  $3,200,  wiD  be  avail¬ 
able  next  month,  ^uklasaid. 


SOFT  NOTES 

Informix  aims  for  Opencase 


Informix  Software.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  its  intent  to 
develop  Opeocase/Structured 
Systems  Aodysis  and  Design 
Method,  a  software  product 
aimed  at  debvering  a  distributed 
application  developmeW  envi- 
ronment  for  Unix-bmed  firms  in 
the  UK  working  on  computer- 
aided  software  en^neering  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  due  out  in  the  UK  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1991.  . 


Using  Recital  Corp.*i  existing 
database  and  fourtb-generatkm 
language  software.  ChampioD 
Buauieaa  Systema  annoimced 
that  its  accounting  software 
padages.  previously  only  per¬ 
sonal  cocnputer-based,  will  soon 
be  available  on  the  Distal  Equip- 
taoA  Corp.  VAX  and  AT&T 
Unix  Syst^  V  environments. 
They  are  due  out  by  the  third 
quarter. 


Cadre  Technologies,  Inc.  and 
Cadence  Systems,  Inc. 
agreed  last  week  to  jc^y  mar¬ 
ket  their  codesigned  solutions 
for  electronic  systems  hardware 
and  software  manufacturers. 
Cadre,  a  computer-aided  soft- 
ware/systems  engineering  tools 
developer,  as  well  as  Cadence, 
an  electronic  design  automation 
software  manufacturer,  will  aim 
to  provide  a  way  for  engii^rs 
within  a  manufacturing  environ¬ 
ment  to  work  together  through¬ 
out  the  product  development 
stage. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


Data  starage 

Clearpoint  Research  Corp.  has 
announced  a  memory  board 
equipped  with  a  functkmal  toggle 
switch  that  enables  users  to  up¬ 
grade  their  CPUs  without  re¬ 
placing  the  16M-byte  board. 

The  IMME-400/16  MB  is 
compatible  with  IBM  Ai^rfica- 
tkxi  System/400  Mod^  30 
through  70  and  includes  a  life¬ 
time  warranty.  A  24-hour-a-day, 
toD-foee  technical  su^^tort  bM 
line  is  also  provided. 

The  bo^  bsts  at  $12,000. 
Clearpoint 
35  Paricwood  Drive 
Hopkinton,  Mam.  01748 
(508)435-2000 


Processors 

Sanyo  Electric  Co.  and  Icon  In¬ 
ternational.  Inc.  have  announced 
the  Icon  2600  computer  system. 

The  dual-processor  product 
was  designed  with  an  enhanced 
version  of  the  IVk  Systems  Pick 
R83,  which  is  the  same  software 
package  included  in  other  Sanyo 
Ic(Hi  systems. 

It  features  2M  or  4M  bytes  cf 
random-access  memory  and  of¬ 
fers  configurations  for  three  to 


33  users,  the  vendor  said. 

The  system  abo  rtms  MS- 
DOS  Versioo  3.3.  Pricing  starts 
atlessthan$13,000. 
Sanyo/Icoo 

764  E.  Timpaiiogos  Pkwy . 
Orem,  Utah  84057 
(801)225-6888 


Tim  Scmyo  kon  2600  sup¬ 
ports  titru  to  33  users 


I/O  devices  ( 

Distributed  Logic  Co^.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Mode)  DQ322,  a  con¬ 
troller  board  that  interfoces 
ANSI-stuidard  QIC-02-comjpat- 
ihle  y4-in.  streaming  cartridge 
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Now  the  shortest  distance  between  matter  what  it  is — from  a  LAN  to  a  WAN. 

two  computers  is  a  straight  line— to  FOCNET  means  fast  access  to 

the  new  f’OCNET  Connect  Series.  fo^^Hn^^mdistributed  data.  It’s  the  only  connectiv- 
It  offers  all  the  connections  solution  that  gives  you  complete  data 

you  need  for  complete  data  sharing  access  between  network  nodes.  For 

between  mainframe,  mini  and  person-  "  ^..J^any  file  type  or  operating  system  in  use. 
al  computers  in  your  enterprise  network.  No  Relational,  non-relational,  preexisting  or  new. 
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And,  when  FOCNET  is  combined  with 
FOCUS,  the  world’s  most  widely  used  4GL,  you 
get  interoperability  and  true  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  between  PCs,  LANs  and  mainframes. 
Mdu  can  downsize  applications  to  less  expen¬ 
sive  machines  and  use  your  processing  power 
more  efficiently— all  the  while  preserving  your 


investment  in  existing  data,  lb  learn  more,  call 
1-212-736-4433,  ext.  3700  or  write  Information 
Builders,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  If  your 
job  is  getting  data  from  here  to  there,  you’ll  find  - 
FOCNET  a  1C 

very  moving  IIOJIi 

3{Qfy  Informatioo  Builders,  Inc. 


o .  HP  •  DCDS  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/BOOO  •  AT&T  •  IBM  Mainfpame  •  DEC/VAX  •  RS/SOCXD 
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tape  drives  with  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Q-bus  systems. 

The  dual-height  board  con¬ 
nects  a  sin^tape  drive  to  any 
DEC  LSI-11  or  MicroPDP-11 
computer.  The  device  uses  stan¬ 
dard  3M  Co.  or  similar  300-  <x 
6004t  tape  cartridges  and  pro¬ 
vides  up  to  144M  bytes  d  for¬ 
matted  data  storage  per  car¬ 
tridge,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

Its  28K-byte  data  buffer  fea¬ 
tures  an  average  transfer  rate  ai 
82K  byte/sec.  The  product’s  list 
price  is$l,395. 

Dilog 

1 555  S.  Sinclair  St. 
Anaheim*  Calif.  92S06 
(714)937-5700 

Management  Graphics,  Inc.  has 
unveiled  a  digital  film  recorder 
that  captures  2,000-  and  4,000- 
line  35mm  images  at  a  through¬ 
put  rate  of  more  than  120  per 
hour. 

The  S(4itaire-8XP  was  de¬ 
signed  with  quality  color  com¬ 
pensation  taUes  and  red-en¬ 
hanced  pdiosphor  to  provide 
high-quality  c^ot  range,  balance 
and  u^ormity. 

Pricing  for  i  unit  without  a 
camera  head  is  $49,000. 

MGI 

1401 E.  79th  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55425 
(612)854-1220 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


System  software 

Kimtrax,  a  tran^nriatkn  man¬ 
agement  system  for  corporate 
truddng  flwts,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Kim^ly-Clarfc  Com¬ 
puter  Sovices,  Inc. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
mainfraroes  and  provides  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on-hne  appbcatioos:  or¬ 
der-entry  management;  freight 
planning,  rating  and  bdhng;  per- 
formanoe  reporting;  dispatch¬ 
ing;  frip  management;  driver  and 
equipment  management;  elec- 
tronk:  data  interchange;  and  ve¬ 
hicle  maintenance. 

The  product's  list  price  starts 
at  $150,000.  Remote  services 
are  availabte  at  various  prices, 
depending  on  the  number  of  re¬ 
sources  used. 

Kimbefiy-CUrk 
P.O.Box619130 
DFW  Airport  Station 
Dallas,  Texas  75261' 
(214)830-6800 

Raxco  Software,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  products  that  were 
designed  for  Digital  Equiixnent 
Corp.  VAX/VMS  systems. 

The  Perfectdisk  I/O  Optimi- 
ati(m  System  makes  files  and 
free  space  contiguous  and  intelli¬ 


gently  determines  its  run  fre¬ 
quency  by  watching  for  file  frag- 
meikmg  and  then  defragment- 
mg/optnniaing  in  one  pass,  the 
vendor  takL 

Raxmanager  can  track  re¬ 
source  utiliiatiQO.  thus  enabling 
systems  managers  to  identify 
system  bottlenecks,  implement 
project  armunting  and  charge 
users  for  resource  use. 

Perfectdisk  is  priced  from 
$1,050  to  $3,750,  and  Raxman- 
ager  costs  between  $3300  and 
$18,750,  depenfing  on  VAX 
configuratioiL 
Raxco 

2440  Research  Blvd. 
Rockville,  Md.  20850 
(301)258-2620 

Russefl  Informatioo  Sciences, 
Inc.  has  iotnxhioed  a  menu-driv¬ 
en  operating  environment  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
system  managers  and  users. 

The  Xecutive  Office  System 
ivotects  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tems  from  user  interference  and 
includes  a  menu  interfece  tl^UJ- 
lows  appbcatioos,  utibties  cf  cus¬ 
tom  Digital  Language  Command 
procedures  to  be  added  to  a  us¬ 
er's  menu  in  less  than  one  min¬ 
ute,  the  vendor  said. 

A  manaaer’s  menu  enables 


system  managers  to  perform 
routiDe  tarfn,  and  a  menu  com¬ 
piler  provides  muRflevd  nested 
mema  and  Engbdi  syntax  to  add 
and  taflor  fuacriooa.  The  soft¬ 
ware  also  aOowi  managers  to 
change  securfty  codes. 

Tte  product  is  avaiUde  for 
DEC  VAXs  or  l^xstatkxa  nm- 
mig  the  VMS  opeiatmg  qrstem. 
Pricing  ranges  from  $795  to 
$^.995.  depending  oo  CPU 
site. 

RosoeD 

25201  Fdaeo  De  Ahcis 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92653 
(714)768-5000 

Davelopnwnt  tool* 

Cognos  has  announced  an  appb- 
catkm  developmeix  softwm 
package  for  Digital  Equipmeik 
(^orp.  VAX  users. 

E^iwerhouse  Version  6.0  in¬ 
cludes  a  user  interface  that  en¬ 
ables  developers  to  customiae 
screens  to  resemble  DEC’S  AD- 
In-1  and  other  graphical  inter¬ 
faces.  Pricing  ranges  firoro 
$5,000  to  $230,000.  depending 
on  configuration. 

Cognoa 

67  S.  Bedford  Sl 
Burlingtoii,  Maaa.  01 803 
(800)426-4667 

Neuron  Data.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  release  of  its 


Nexpert  Ghfect  expert  syatea 
tool 

Nexpert  Object  Venka  2.0 
supports  nxdtivalne  and  fiat  dMa 
typea.  The  tool  runs  oo  more 
tfaandOplatliorma. 

The  product  is  srhfdulfd  to 
begs  tfaia  month  for 

$5,000  to  $8,000  far  dolM 
and  nadraoge  veraiona  Pricing 
for  modela  rangea 

from  $50,000 to$80, 000. 

Neutm 
444  High  St. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94301 
(415)321-4488 

Ready  Systema  Corp.  baa  intro- 
duced  the  RT-Adi/BSK.  a  te^ 
time  operating  system  designed 
to  support  88K-byte  Ada  appli- 
catkmi  00  embedded  Motorola, 

Inc.  88000  reduced  instnictioo 
set  conqxiting  inicroprocesaars. 

The  product  compriees 
Reedy’s  Ada  Real-Tane  Execu¬ 
tive  roukitaskiDg  kernel  and 
Cardtools.  a  computer-tiiM 
real-time  engineering  tool  set 
that  provides  task-level  timing  1 
and  sundttiaa  of  complex  appli-  ^ 
catiooa  during  the  deai^  phase. 

RT-Ada/88K  h  acheduM  to 
be  available  next  mooth.  PriciDg 
starts  at  $18,000. 

Ready  SystcflH 
P.O.Box  60217 
Sunnarvale,  CaUf.  94086 
(800)228-1249 
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MiltipiQcesMrs  still  wait  forsoftware 


« Ike  be*  li^  i»  tke  Mk." 

Mid  Lcfi  FlnKT, 

dkwttir  M  Iht  OmlMd-taMd 


QtfhpOiierMl  l^farids 

.  /hmKmd 


aaaooiced  at  •  <kii^  fotl  hM 

Nofcobor.  bjr  tile  tine  IBM  ii 
reader  to  al#  it  probably  Itfer 

tfatepear^itiBlflGebrtobedb- 
niaaiHl  ae  too  Kttie,  too  late  (CWa 
joDeZS). 

PromaMappearaDoea,Mh 
craaoft  baa  already  1*00  tile  bat* 
tiefartfaedeaktopwiti>itsre> 
ceat  deivery  of  Vnodom  3.0. 

BadreAiJp  aoppoct  baea  and 
wavea  of  oonplaiDta  cratianp 


witiiatandhig,  it  appean  that  Mi- 
croaoft’a  $10  miioihptaa  mar* 

kpAnfMipRign  inr  WmA-in 

3.0  1m  already  paid  off  in 


ceaaQrqrateaaawitbponmifal  Whie  NCR  060  toek  10 
iat  tow  cad  iiiBifniBpncn  bat  minnea  to  paclani  a  aaiaa  rac* 
priced  aad  tond  to  tbe  tradttoa  ort  warrh,  tbe  90001  dnea  the 
of  togb-ead  eortatittoaa,  Ob*  jcdi  to  foor  aecoadi,  Pkaaar  not* 
aerren  cal  theae  hybrid  cbcap  nil  Tbfi  nma  prataaiani »  toi 
andfleribfebotaayaaieavaaot  pwwFiantf  oetod  have  been 
take  off  anti  note  aadtipcocea*  wiiM—rf  ly  ■  ■«— jMsi- 

aar<apable  auftaaie  becoiiiea  dable  NCR  Tower  Seriaa  800 
■fwlihlf  mtoi  —  bat  for  ISOwOOO  Bare 

The  draw  far  tfacjtajatemaia  than  the  Vl^  coat,  ake  arid, 
thek  CPU  cspandafaiky  and  Sack  aaoocaaateriea  are  rare 
conywtitiyepriceara.traiittonal  to  tfaeiaidlipiiii  i  aani  naibi  t  be- 
mtoacomputen.  ‘Itoople  who  canae  there  ha?e  not  beoa  many 
are  inteitated  are  thoae  that  oyoleaDa  aoM  Salaa  of  Compaq 
know  they're  going  to  grow  and  Cowpnter  Corp.'a  nmctobyped 
don't  want  to  porcbaae  another  dnal-prooeaaor  Spetangno  and 
mofkinf  down  tire  road.”  mid  Zenkfa  Data  Syatcma'  Z-IOOO 
Ifichad  Staflo,  prerideat  of  At*  bare  beoitoaa  than  apectacahr. 

^  acoordtog  to  obacrecra. 

Mwwy  A  nato  leaaon  ia  the 

■  Ml  ArtPAVC  hckrfaoftwarecapahte 


Uaen  are  excited  —  rcaOy 
eiEcited.  Several  farmeriy  ba^ 
uaen  of  Qaarterdeck  Office 
^fitecne*  Deaqriew  csviroo* 
men  faid  me  they  have 
■witched  to  ■ndowa  3.0.  and 
theyT  never  go  beck. 

Sbddoo  Laube.  natfanai  di* 
rector  of  advanced  technology 
far  Price  Waterhouse  to  New 
York,  used  to  run  OS/2 1.2  on  hia 
pfTnonal  computer.  Not  any¬ 
more.  He  dkdied  it  far  VRiidowa 
3.0. 

Asked  about  OS/2  Lite,  aev* 
ConHnwsd<mpmt38 


^M/E’RE  ALWAYS 
WW  interested  in  more 
»  W  power,  but  the 
software’s  the  whole  driving 
thing,” 

WnjUAMHARKlSON 
HARTFORD  mSUKANCE  GROUP 


tonta-baaed  minkinmputer  re¬ 
seller  Appbcatioo  Computer 
Syatema. 

PabSahtog  house  EdgeO  Com- 
nufliicatiooa  purcfaaaed  a  duil- 
proceaaor  %Be  Technology 
90001  after  reaching  the  bmita  of 
its  NCR  Carp.  Tower  Series  650 
mini.  "The  marhine  gave 


tem  tint  can  ImBe 
midtiproeeetong  in  Unix,  and  flat 
retires  pnrehaae  of  apedri  add* 
Qoprograma. 

The  lack^of  software  is  dto- 
oouragtog  totereat  from  The 
Hartford  Inauraoce  Group  to 
Hartford,  Conn.  "We're  ahrayt 
'^interested  to  more  power,  but 
the  software  is  the  whole  dtivtog 


Zeaidi  I  Z-lOaO  I  S86er48S 


g«s****" 

■»«  ggew 

»-«  gWASiSy 
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Novel,  he.  and 

EBi.  he.  arecmi 


which  the  technology  to  i 
Spt*  aaaled,  aariknli  aabL  Bor 
■top  pie.  the  amcMnan  wW  n 


eted  prooaaring  and  wnk  I 


'Thnfa  the  mafar 
hold  here,”  aaid  Prank 
Ificteofl.  an  analyst  at 
Meta  Gronp.  be.  to 
Wpsrpnrt.  Conn.  Cnr^ 
rentiy.  the  only  uoopro- 


'Than  weT  see  a  treaendona 
amwnt  of  puwlh  to  ffieae  aye* 
tema,  starting  to  the  ninn4ihl2 
monh  time  heme.”  he  said. 

•  PC  vendora  are  net  waittog  on 
that  day.  however.  Both  ATRT 
and  Advanced  Lotoc  Renenrch. 
^  jotoed  the  ^Wd  boBch  Into 
ma^  wkh  aaDoanceaems  at 
Comdei/Spriag  *90  to  AtiMta. 

m  aomoon.  anmaiiy  aoucea 
■aid  IBM  wW  annonnoe  Ha  own 
dual'prooeaaar  bos  Intm  tbia 
year.  A  htie  higer  than  IBM’a 
IkwoMl  Syatc^  Medri  80, 
the  artoem  wW  tocorponle  Imd 
Corp.’a  80386  and  I486  mienh 
prooeaan  and  wfl  rivto  the  low- 
end  Appicatton  SyWfin/400 


•on.  an  anatoat  m  Dttapro  Re- 

■eaidi  Carp,  in  DeInn.  N J. 

”V  the  wmk  pnnp  eoaoept  to 
to  tabs  off  an  anat  penpto  ex¬ 
pect  imiT  aood  this  kind  of 


AaatoslB  aho  notnd  thm  a 


tog  9  from  the  PC  tovol  ntkar 
tiHn  down  kuB  the  atoto  toveL 


Once  the  ajitiiin  and  soft* 
«e  come  ado  tiler  own.  uaen 


era  can  praaerve  Boat  of  ffiear 
PCwdlnaii  inntonaia 

Uaieaa  are  lantog  m- 
dor  Uait  Bitoi  umln  any  hove  to 
lewrite  proprriary  bard  appi- 
iQ  port  *!>*—  to  a  BOiti’ 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 

The  Prognunmer  Workstation  environment  uses  personal  I 

computers  as  intelligent,  distributed  wwkstanons  for  developing, 
testing  and  maintaining  host-based  COBOL  applications.  At 
these  Developers  Seminars  you  will: 

^  See  the  positive  impact  the  programmer  woricstaiicm  can 
have  on  programmer  productivity 

^  See  an  in  depth  technical  dememstration  of  the  Micro  Focus 
COBOL/2  Workbench  facilities 

^  Watch  CICS  and  IMS  code  offloaded  from  the  host,  running 
under  the  integrated  Workbench  testing  environment 

^  Evaluate  the  workstation's  potential  in  your  organization  ^  i 

^  Learn  about  latest  product  developments  and  future  trends  I 


MICRO  FOCUS’ 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming*' 


There  is  no  charge  for  attending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  infexmaaon  Mwui  the  Developers  Sminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  cg|l  415-85^^161. 
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Now  you  can  invest  in  futures 
and  get  the  edge  on  your  competition, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

With  tte  OS/2  version  2.0  Soft¬ 
ware  Development  Kit  program. 


r 


0- 


It  has  everything  you  need  to 
jumpstart  your  new  32-bit  applications. 
And  take  mil  advantage  of  btel’s  386~ 
and  i  486”  processors. 

Not  to  mention  OS/2’s  graphical 
interface,  multi-tasking  and  advanced 
memory  management 

You  get  successive  pre-releases 
and  final  versions  of  32-bit  OS/2, 
Microsoft'  C  and  MacroAssembler. 

You  also  get  Microsoft’s  improved ; 
CodeView'  debugger.  -  I 

Access  to  your  OS/2  network 
while  you’re  developing  code. 

And  of  course,  expert  on-line  tech¬ 
nical  support. 

Call  (800)  227-4679,  Dept  L79,  to 
find  out  more.  And  do  it  now. 

The  early  bird  gets  the  applicatioa 

UlScmsolt 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Navy  office  rids  itself  of  paper  albatross 


«re  jaM  the  &«t  pfeMe  of  •  t«o> 


V/  X  XVAU  ll/kJV/lX  MrlM«Jlri;X  \7KfKJ  proiect  The  CCFO  ^  it  ei- 

t  •  •  •  pectttohifcaeliPBdapopewi 

New  PC-based  information  system  will  sop  up  an  ocean  of  job-announcement  documentation  tv  oght  to  12  VtaAmeA  terp¬ 

en  thft  cn  hipBde  ig>  to  1,000 

those  poeitjocu  that  otterest  ed  saw  other  lyttesa  that  from  Intenctive  lunges,  Inc.'B  uaen.  The  networiB  nm 


them. 

The  cost  savings,  which  will 


were  nwre  bnited  because  they  Easel  software. 


Seven  stations  wfl  be  open-  ^  pnfcs*^  mt— i 


BY  RICHARD  FASttKE  savings,  which  will  were  tied  to  a  spedftc  key*  Seven  stations  wfl  be  open*  Kne  peraoi 

cesnwv  amount  to  $3,000  per  year  for  board,”  she  said.  "Wth  tte  tkanl  at  four  Navy  sites  by  Och)*  op-todite 

photocopying  alooe.  wdl  yield  a  touch  screen,  we  could  use  our  _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  If  the  return  on  mvestment  in  le«  than  imaginatioQ  to  get  anythhig  we  **^^| 

U.S.  Navy  peraoimel  office  two  years,  acoonfag  to  Karen  wanteduponthesoeen.'^  m  1  TVTiJr' 'TllChil  AM 

stacked  up  a  year's  worth  of  job  Buck,  CCTO  director  of  techool*  Cath  and  her  feIkiw.program*  i  I  _  f  ^  Uvv  I  IlCM  AIv  Oppon 
vacancy  announcements,  it  could  ogy  enhancement.  #oiera  a  multipie4ayer  B  W  ID  XDu  tOUCu  tuC  SCTCCD  fO 


new  apphcatiaoB  andb  as  I 


U.S.  Navy  peraoimel  office  two  years,  acoonfeig  to  Karen 
stacked  up  a  year's  worth  of  job  Buck,  CCTO  director  of  techool* 


vacancy  announcements,  it  could  ogyenhaocemeftt.  #oiera  desigiwd  a  auHiple-teyer 

erect  a  paper  tower  that  would  When  H  first  started  planning  menu  system  that  aBows  users 
dwarf  the  oeartv  V^shingtoo  the  automated  per-  toacceasbbebvcat* 

Monument  by  a  factor  of  six.  sonnel  statioas  six 

To  reduce  these  monument^  months  ago.  the 
paper  proportioQs  and  the  asso-  CXPOdeddedthata 
dated  handling  costs,  the  Coo*  lot  of  appBcants  for 
sobdated  Civilian  I^rsoone!  Of*  its  clerical  and  ad* 
fice  (CCPO)  in  Crystal  City,  Va.,  ministiative  poc^ 
this  week  wiD  be^  depkving  a  tfons  would  be  afraid 

personal  computer-ba^  em-  of  computer  technol*  on  ^ledfic  poaitions 

ploymentinfonnatioo  system.  ogy.  "Qvingthemanopportuni-  indodf  focatioo.  aalary  rsnge 

In  a  typical  year.  4,000  Navy  ty  to  walk  in  and  touch  the  andduties. 
dviban  j(^  anoouncements  pro*  screen  for  the  informatioa  they  The  hudware  setup  consists 


■  IVING  THEM  AN  (^iportunity  to  walk 
'  ■  T  in  and  touch  the  screen  for  the 

information  they  wanted  seemed  the 

th,  o«.  toMCMio^w-  mostuser-frieftdlywaytodoit” 

egory  and  grade  lev*  *' 

eLThepoatiooaare  DiANEtATH 

(MiMintadmcal,  CONSOUMTEDCIVIUAN  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

ogineeimg,  can-  _ 

puter-related  and  ae* 

Dior  executive  ber.  sccordag  to  Buck.  But  it  achwhites  and  «i  executive  irtbr* 
groupings.  Detafls  wiD  take  another  two  years  be*  syutcm  (E19*  Some  ap* 

of  computer  technol*  oo  ^ledfic  positions  fore  the  separate  atatioos  ire  pbcatioos.  auch  ,ps  the  EIS,  w9 

ogy.  "Qving  them  an  opportuni-  iodode  focatioo.  aalary  rsnge  tied  nto  the  department's  No*  be  baaed  oo  tooffi  screen  tecb- 
ty  to  walk  in  and  touch  the  andduties.  vdl,  Inc.  Netware-bas^  net-  nology  but  aotaH,  Buck  said, 

screen  for  the  informatioa  they  The  hudware  aetup  consists  work.  At  that  pomt,  department  The  uetwoiki  sirfl  eveotuaBy 


nology  but  aot  aH,  Buck  said. 

The  networks  urfl  eveotuaBy 


Bferate  into  110,000  pounds  of  wanted  seemed  the  most  user*  of  an  Everex  Systems,  loc.  PC  manigerswfflbeabletodfrectly  siggiliat  the  CCPCya  Dirta  Gen* 
paper  that  must  tie  disttibuted  to  friendly  way  to  do  it,”  said  thane  baaed  oo  liAel  Carp.'a  802B6  send  vacancy  anoouneementa  era!  Carp.  kfV/20000  sod  MV/ 

several  Navy  and  other  U.S.De-  Cath,  s  computer  systems  ana*  chip.  ADNECTechpologiet,lnc.  into  the  syMcm.  Currently.  10000  minicompaferi,  which 

partment  of  Defense  sites.  The  lyst  who  bel^  derign  the  sys*  MidtisynccokirdiBpby  serves  as  CCFO  personod  have  to  hey  in  currcntlynmdBtatraddngap* 

new  qrstero  win  eliminate  much  tern.  the  to^  screen.^  a  Hewlett-  the  new  podtioos  and  deBver  pbcationa.  AB  the  new  sppBca- 


new  qrstero  win  ebminate  much  tern, 
of  that  by  aBowing  sppbcaots  to  Tn 
access  ochline  job  descriptions  also 


the  tonck  screen,  and  a  Hewlett-  the  new  portions  and  deiver  pbrafinna,  AB  the  new  ippBca- 
technoiogy  IVfcard  Co.  Laaexjet  IIP  prmts  seven  dMtacnl  floppy  diks  to  tiaaa  wiB  go  on  the  network, 
rogrammen  the  hard  oopiea.  The  touch*  seven  ffiSereotatatioiia.  "and  General  wH  even- 


access  othline  job  descriptions  abo  gave  the  programmers  the  hard  copies.  The  touch*  seven  ffiSereotatatioiia.  "and  ffieDtta  General  wHe 

and  print  hard  copies  of  only  more  creative  leeway,  Bock  not*  screen  t»rhnningy  imdf  comes  'The  touch-screen  statkm  tuaBy  go  away,”  Buck  laid. 


Groupware  start-up 
plans  to  get  it  Ti^etter 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cssnuT 

NEW  YORK  —  Yet  another 
vendor  aspires  to  the  Uat  of 
groupware  groupies,  but  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  frra  start-HQ)  Co- 
ordinatioD  Techntdogy,  Inc.  n  a 
year  sway. 

Coortttnatiac  Technology 
took  the  wraps  oft  its  first  prod¬ 
uct  last  week —  an  environment 
manager  for  work  groups  akin  to 
Hesdett-^ckard  Co.’8  New 
Hlbve.  However,  the  software, 
called  Together,  will  not  be 
availahle  until  July  1991;  it  has 
not  even  entered  beta  testing. 

Tile  couqiany  defended  its  de- 
dsioa  to  announce  Togeffier  be¬ 


fore  it  is  reaDy,  weO,  together. 
"Groupware  is  hot  ri^  odw, 
and  we  wanted  to  throw  our  hat 
into  the  ring.”  said  Ron  Qubm, 
vice-president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting.  "Groupware  has  a  six*  to 
mne-moath  cyde.  and  we 
cau  start  working  to  tdent^  cus¬ 
tomers.” 


it  sfaips,  Together  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  four  types  of 
fuDctioos:  aids  for  organiang 
people,  woric  groiqM  and  activi¬ 
ties;  persooal  support  tools 
tfarou^  an  encapnbtioo  pro¬ 
cess  that  allows  Together  to 
work  with  any  OS/2  appbcatkm; 
wnk*flow  processing  to  trans¬ 


mit  messages  and  msignnmrs 
snd  cany  out  taski;  and  a  hficro* 
soft  Carp./Syboae,  Inc.  SCU, 
Server  portion  that  wiB  momtor 
aO  work  and  iBow  uaers  to  gen¬ 
erate  rqnrts.  The  oompany  taid 
it  wiD  p^  to  ocher  servers 
as  customers  request  it,  and  that 
there  are  no  currem  pl^  for  a 
Lotus  IJevdopraent  Co^  Data* 
lens  driver.  Also  provided  are 
features  such  as  group  calendir- 
ingandscfaedtdng. 

The  padtage  wS  cany  a 
"starter  kit”  price  of  $9,995, 
whkh  inckidea  software  for  one 
server  and  12  workstations,  n* 

wtullaHnn,  Irsin- 

ing.  two  dsys  of  consulting  and 
one  year  of  tdepbone  support 
and  upgrades.  Additional  server 
and  workatation  suftwaie  is 
priced  separately. 

The  compaiqr  could  stiD  have 
a  rough  road  ahead.  Not  only  wiB 
the  software  be  ready  kmg  after 
other  so-called  groupware  padt* 


ages  hit  the  dreets,  but  the  foct 
that  it  runs  under  tte  Bta  evolv¬ 
ing  OS/2  could  abo  hurt  sales. 
Gwtfinatioa  Technology  wiD 
sdl  Together  tfarou^  a  <Srect 
taka  fom  and  through  value- 
added  reaeOers  and  systems  in* 
t^rators. 

TV  first  beta-teat  uaer,  Aa- 
dersen  Crwitting  in  New  York, 
b  schedded  Co  ioatal  TageCtier 
next  month.  Tm>  others,  the 
State  of  New  York's  General 
Services  Adminiitfatioo  in  ABn* 
oy  and  Dbeover  Card  in  Qaeago, 
b^n  their  pflot  programs 
tlusfoX 

looUng  ot  Windows 

Abo  on  the  agenda  may  be  a 
DOS  venkxi  to  ran  mder  Mkgk 
soft's  Endows  on  the  dent  with 
the  server  portion  itBl  ruonmg 
under  OS/2  for  performance  rea¬ 
sons.  Together  was  orignaDy 
developed  for  DOS,  but  Qiaon 
said  the  operating  system  does 


not  provide  enough  horsepower 
for  a  of  Together's  fimetiooB. 

Abo.  in  ks  current  foraaat. 
Together  reqiares  at  baft  AM 
bytes  of  random-iccem  memory 
when  enmbmed  with  OS/2  and 
wfastthecompaiqrcaleda  "rea* 
saoafalecaaapfemeat”fifip|iica- 
tioos.  a  60M-byce  hard  drive  and 
a  server  with  12M  bytes  of 

"We're  playing  with  DOS 
now  to  see  tf  we  can  get  eoongb 
of  ow  package  to  run  to  aake  k 
coanodafly  voUe,”  Qumn 
said. 

Coordnatioo  Techoology, 
baaed  in  ThanbuB,  Coon.,  was 
founded  in  1906  and  b  hacked  by 
kivestorEBS.  Jacobs. 

BiB  hfiddfo.  a  principal  at 
Atex  Brown  A  Sons,  Inc  in  Fbb* 
ka,  N.Y.,  said.  '1  thibk  tV  prod¬ 
uct  incarpacalea  •  strong  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bow  we  work.  But  the 
real  story  woo't  be  toid  «tfl  peo- 
plebegiotonBeit” 
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leseoiSance  can  re 


We  don’t  know  about  your  family,  aidizing  with  us,  your  users  are  assured 
but  members  of  the  Microsoft' word  of  outstanding  performance  on  ev^ 
processing  fan%  share  some  rather  platform.  We’ve  even  developed  an  OS/2 
attractive  characteristics.  version,  ^^hlch  is  due  to  ship  shoiw. 

Simply  put,  th^  work  alike.  Every  Furthermore,  you  won’t  find  any 

Word  program  comes  with  a  complete  sibling  rivalries  within  the  Word  fein- 
•  set  of  hi^-end  features  that  are  not  ily  They  read  and  write  to  one  another, 
only  consisteirtly  implemented,  but  as  well  as  applications  fn^  o^r 
consistently  easy  to  use.  So  by  stand-  software  companies.  Which  makes  file 


/ 


I 


sharing  a  possibility  And  increased 
productivity  a  reality.  Other  shared 
traits  include  st^es,  glossary  and  out¬ 
lining  features.  So  you  can  establish 
consisted;  standards  throughout  your 
entire  corporatioa 

Of  course,  adopting  our  family 
also  benefits  you.  Training  will  require 
less  of  your  time.  And  transitioning 


users  from  one  hardware  platform  to 
anotho*  will  be  much  easier;  too. 

For  a  fi:ee  white  paper  on  word 
processing,  call  (800)  54.-1261  and  ask 
for  Department  K97.  As  far  as  families 
go,  it  wouldift  hurt  to  look  at  ours. 

JMCfOSOfi 

Makingitall  make  sense 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Not  just  another  pretty 

Micfografic’s  Charisma  offers  multiple busirtess graphics furutionality 


STMTUOA  KEEFE 


NEW  YORK  —  XCcniEi:^  Inc. 
recently  mDodnced  OKciBia,  a 
Mimnnft  Coip.  Windowe  3-0- 
cwmietililf  buciieie  gn|itin 
pndElKe  tbet  Che  eompeny 
flaimwH  wffl  do  iwiy  With  the 
need  to  run  mnhiple  graphics 
products. 

Mkrografa  Qainnan  J.  Paul 
Gnyaoo  daimed  that  DOS  users 
in  bige  compinies  loifay  typk^ 
ly  need  two  to  three  gnqphics 
packages  to  provide  the  same 
fuDctkaslity  that  CharianB  pro¬ 
vides. 

Charisna  got  a  thuniba>up 
trom  Windows  advocate  Arthur 
Blocfc.  a  vice-president  at  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  in 
\  New  York,  for  just  that  reason. 
He  said  be  wffl  probably  atan- 
daxtfiae  on  Charisma  to  afraid  the 
trauma  of  having  to  support 


many  dfierent  and 
inciinyarihlefilefar- 
mata  from  a  variety 
of  other  grqihicaap- 


CORNFED  PRODUCTS  INC 

?.n(i  Ounrit^^r  Sales  (billions) 

100 


‘Tt'a  the  ri^ 
ptatforrn  hr  anyone 
producing  big  power 
charts.'’  added  Ross 
Gates,  an  accoun¬ 
tant  at  the  audit  (fivi- 
iion  of  Arthur  An- 
dersenACo. 

What  Grayson 
catted  the  “bigger 
announcement"  in 
Mkrografx'a  ei^t- 

year  history  wHh  its  and  ^  million  in  revalues,  re- 


1 1 1 


AdHI  May  June 


^rapkicaJwmpimmts 


imUifrater 


initial  public  offerisg  and  is  tar¬ 
geted  at  the  $200  milbaa  buai- 
neaa  and  presentation  paphics 
market  —  specifically  Software 
Pubfishing.  lnc.’8  Harvard 
Graphics  and  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  C^'s  Freelance,  which 
have  an  estimated  $60  milBon 


qwetively. 

Using  a  coovnon  template  ap¬ 
proach.  Charisina  integrates 
various  graphical  conponeots, 
tnrhufag  word  Charts,  business 
charts,  desktop  presents  jogs,  il- 
hatratiotts  and  over  2,200  free 
dip  art  images,  into  one  product. 


Grtayson  claimed  that  Charisma 
provides  four  timei  as  much  dip 
art  as  its  doaest  competitor. 

In  additioo  to  a  curtomioble, 
intuitive  inter&ce,  the  $495 
parage  directly  tm- 
porta  data  and 
graphics  from  Har¬ 
vard  Gr^ihics.  Mi- 
enwoft’a  Exed  and 
Lotus’  1-2-3.  Cha¬ 
risma  ships  with  a 
batch  print  utility 
and  an  enhanced  Dy¬ 
namic  Data  Ex¬ 
change  hnk  for  Ex¬ 
cel  Dynamic  Data 
Exchange  also  al¬ 
lows  Charisma  to  be 
used  as  a  graphics 
Mnyly  ot  engtaeteothH.!.- 
plicatioos. 

Templates  auto¬ 
mate  the  creation  of  word  charts 
by  defining  paragraph  margins, 
indents,  ali^uneot,  bullets  and 
fools  for  multiple  levels. 

Micrografx  datmed  that  Cha¬ 
risma  a  the  only  Windows  appb- 
cation  that  supports  35  ^- 
stream  and  six  URW  outline 
fonts  with  oo-the-fly  rasterixa- 


tioo  so  that  any  foot  can  be  arhi- 
trarily  scaled  to  any  poim  aiae 
and  rotated  to  any  aiq|^  It  in- 
dudpa  prkiter-spedfic  fonts  as 
wefl. 

PiiaincM  charts  can  be  creat¬ 
ed  id  all  the  common  types:  area, 
bar,  cQksnn,  fine,  pie.  acatter,  ta¬ 
ble  and  combhatinn  as  weD  as 
rwrwlmwiainml  and 
variations. 

Custom  chart  features  can  be 
stored  in  the  visuai  dtart  folder 
for  later  use. 

DklMratioa  features  include 
Bexier  curve  drawingi  and  edit¬ 
ing,  gradient  fifla,  over  16  millioo 

colors,  color  mixing  and  prede- 
teed  nittof"  color  palettes,  as 

well  aa  an  extensive  drawing  tool 

set 

For  desktop  presenutions. 
Chartama  inchite  Slideshow,  an 
dectronic  slide  utiBty  with  more 
than  30  fade  and  wqte  effects, 
over  20  predefined  master 
pages,  over  20  predefined  word 
chart  tenQ)lates  and  more  than 
80  predefined  busiiMss  charts. 

Chtfisma  replaces  Graph-h 
and  is  available  as  a  $99  upgrade 
for  Graph  +  users. 


PC  Expo  introductions 

I«tlicbWtleo(tkeMii*riii(tndeifeom,C(iaidQ/S|>- 
'90  «aa  tte  oatot  far  aoM  poMBil  mapnlCT  and 
partaUe  lyalanB  Mata.  PC  Eapo.  hoaem,  faught  back 
■UabaUafaiacfpaifatankandKfaladwitinreialio- 
dMioBi  iKelaal  onatfL 

Adoke  Syaicna.  lac.  MBoaoed  a  TCnfaa  of  ia  Adobe  Type 
Idaeeser  far  DOS  nedeece  nanaac  Ifidoeoft  Coip.  Waidom 
3.0aHiatiana.TheaaftinreeiafaateslheMiededae,bit- 
oanMiixotliataoo-talaciiptKnBeiioacehadtoantend 
nth.  Tte  $99  pack^  a  Rated  far  Septeaiber  dninieot  Adi>- 
be  ifao  three  new  eeU  of  faoCe  far  IBM  PCe  and 

ooopetiifae.  The  faet  peebaadi  retail  far  $99  to  $198  and  are 

Aeother  Ftetampt-reiiaed  pmfact  tbet  debuted  at  the 
afanr  it  a  bridce  that  cooneeu  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Madn- 
loatat  nd  IBM  FGt  to  the  aane  prater.  Extended  Syetema' 
Ihalpiiiiit  coanecta  In  the  Mac  rie  Appfa’e  Appletak  baer- 
fan.  The  PCs  patch  in  ria  t$e  aerial  and  panBel  poita.  Btidie- 
pettcaati$49S. 

cnopoter  ayateaa  ireeifaoe  (SeSD  otert  can  aoceat 
op  to  anen  dMerent  SCSI  deffcea  Bern  a  ttoile  boat  adapter 

with  Ifion  DcRfa  bteraatininl.  fac.'a  SCSI  Exprtna.  It  in- 
dnden  dfafncabc  otflUea  aad  aepante  dedee  thiren  far  each 
['  ^,...l.~t-Tr.»..MiT»yirfaiuap.il,wr,aandoneret- 
ii«  ayilcaa.  It  eiala  Bum  $3M  tn  $590.  dtpendaiK  on  tbc  op- 
gating  lyatemumdL 

XcraabnamSYitemaiaSaaamfe.Cai(.,afaditiatliip- 
pinganaayeraoaofiltGtayF/XMitiBaieprnnrianf  ooft- 
aare  far  IBM  FCt  and  coBualldca  The  $495  pockace  adda 

I  iiMbiiw  rifitiBtiri  tt-1 — * - “ —  •*- 

piiyi.real-5iecoalrolofliiltMnattaidconliaataadaiei- 

poaMCkmadiorpeaUTOoMinlefyiaalcffactt. 

fhoeoix  Tecknafadiea  Ltd.  bepa  Mtpptaf  ire  BK)S  opdne 
fat  IBM  pa  and  campalidea  Tbit  lotant  idM  featiBea  a 
tetiipBaeiftcewilhpnpopaieaia,omiBnclipandadfapioa- 
tittanltnp<»ideaat.iiaitbt,it>miiladlBrWiiaadi»naH<a 
AnTedBiafa0an.Iac.aauatcedapairoia514/A<aapat- 
fale  papblca  boa^  Btid  to  be  ip  tn  10  taaet  Baler  than  Ike 
IBM  amtaid  Tte  boaMt,  wkicb  aappnft  a  reeokafaa  of  1 ,024 
by  7M  Maeh.  renge  in  price  Bom  $a99  to  $1 .299  aad  aW  aMp 

ATI  ooyeied  a  $249  IBM  Video  Gcmkire  Amy  lUk 
adtper  card.  AreUie  noa,  the  csd  aippocte  reaofatiOGt  of 
bodi  800  by  500  pock  md  640  by  400  paoofa.  ATI  tko  UD- 
arepped  a  9.6K  bit/aec.  extetail  eioifam  abb  V  J2  nudnfa- 
boB,  acfaedDied  to  ikip  Dell  auetb  far  $799. 

RICHAIIO  mSTCRE 
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eral  users  summed  up  their  re- 
^xMwe  with  a  "Big  d^" 

This  is  hardly  good  news  for 
Mkrosofts  buddies  over  at 
IBM,  wte  can't  say  the  same 
for  the  $18  million  they  have  al¬ 
legedly  q>ent  promoting  OS/2. 
But  you  have  to  give  IBM  credit: 
They  fistened  to  usm  last  fall 
who  said  that  0^  was  too 
memory-intensive  and  that  it 
was  too  extensive  to  upgrade  all 
that  hardww. 

IBM,  along  with  Microsoft, 
unveiled  what  was  positkmed  as 
a  3M-byte  OS/2  at  Comdex/ 

Fan  '89 ICW.  NoVe21).  Both 
vendorsthenproipsedtosyn- 
efaromse  their  Ow  plans  and 
products,  as  we|)lla  to  work  to¬ 
ward  a  2M-byte  plateau. 

Just  a  wedt  later,  Microsoft 
began  bscldag  aim  from  a  2M- 
byte  OS/2.  Ikter  Neupert.  Mi¬ 
crosoft's  senior  general  manag¬ 
er  for  OS/2,  said  that  vdule  be 
was  tryixv  to  "squeeae  OS/2 
down,  rig^t  now  we  cannot 
commit  to  a  2M-byte  verswo" 
lew,  Nov.  271. 

A  less-than^ntfausastic 
Neupert  also  suggested  to  OS/2 
under  3M  bytes  mi^  be  se¬ 
verely  fimited  in  function.  Based 
on  danoostratkms  in  IBM’s 
booth  two  weeks  ago  at  PC 
Expo,  he  was  wrong. 

The  operating  system  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  IBM  was  oMch 
smaller  and  much  bsler  than 
the  current  3M-byte  OS/2.  IBM 
also  iDsisted  that  it  not  only  wiD 
feature  the  same  capabifitiM  but 
wfl]  provide  better  printer  sup¬ 
port 

What’s  not  to  like?  Nothing, 
actually,  but  that's  not  the  poim. 
Micron’s  agetMia  is. 

COMPUTERWORLD 


It's  true  that  Microeoft 
helped  to  develop  OS/2  Lite.  But 
Chairman  Bttt  Gates  hasn't 
spem  years  on  Windows  to  allow 
it  to  be  trampled  ^  a  gawky, 
adolescem  operating  system 
that  still  has  trouble  making 
fiiends.  OS/2  has  a  lot  of  growing 
up  to  do. 

There  are  those  devdopers 
and  analysts  who  theorise  that 
Microsoft  broke  its  fall  '89  deal 
with  IBM  to  confine  Windows  to 
the  Intel  80286  and  to  leave  the 
80386  stiicUy  to  OS/2.  IBM. 
these  people  speculate,  may  be 
looking  to  derail  Windows  with 
OS/2  Lite. 

However,  Windowa3.0 
looks  and  fe^  Cke  OS/2  and. 
some  said,  has  a  better  user  in¬ 
terface.  It’s  abo  dieaper,  has 
more  applications  written  for  it 
and  has  succeeded  in  turmng  the 
development  tide  its  way. 

That  is  exactly  why  OS/2 
Lite  is  unlikely  to  app^  to  any¬ 
one  but  the  tiny  minority  that  is 
running  OS/2 1.2. 

Some  developers  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  OS/2  Lite  might  buld 
appeal  for  users  interested  b 
running  OS/2  on  their  miawvf 
installed  bttM  of  286s.  The 
problem  is  that  these  people  are 
already  moving  to  Windows  and 
the  386  platform. 

If  delivery  of  OS/2  Lite  had 
preceded  Wbdows  3.0,  we 
midit  be  talking  a  different  sto* 
ry  here. 

It's  worth  noting  that  Ml- 
croooft  Vice-Presidem  Piiii 
Maiitz  took  a  abot  at  postieo- 
mgOS/2 1.2  as  a  2M-byte  oper¬ 
ating  system.  (So  why  d  the 
talk  at  (^Omdex/Fall  about  1.2 
being  a  3M-byte  system  and 
bow  we  neecM  to  "aqueexe"  it 
down?) 

Maritx  claimed  1.2  can  boot 
up  in  2M  bytes  and  even  run  an 


appbeation  but  added  that  since 

performance  is  less  than  ac¬ 
ceptable  under  those  circum- 
stances,  hficrosoft  never  sug¬ 
gests  that  anyooe  try  it  Oh.  So 
in  other  words,  it's  a  SM-byte 
system. 

Then  there’s  the  fKt  that 
OS/2  Lite  would  spme  users  the 
need  to  go  down  a  two^tage 
tnigntiao  path  —J30S  to  En¬ 
dows  to  OS/2. 

However,  fificrosoft's 
"Bsrthole"  miction  kit  report- 
etfiy  solves  the  issue  of  migrat¬ 
ing  Wuidaws  applications  to 
OS/2. 

And  now  that  hficrosoft  is 
firmly  in  control  of  future  OS/2 
development,  sources  said  one 
of  the  key  design  gc^  for  OS/2 
2.0  is  to  make  sure  it  is  com- 
pleldy  compatible  with 
dowkThatway.userscanos- 
gnte  uip  and  down  the 
technology  faigfaway  to  their 
heart’s  content 

Bewdfs.  a  lot  of  enrpome 
iwaggra  are  boUng  out  for  a 
32-fcit  vtraioo  of  OS/2,  and 
while  they  wait and  wait  they 
wiO  ~  tfa^  are  slowly  rolling 
overtbdrioBtafledbMaf286- 
btsed  fnaefaines  to  the  386 
standard. 

SOfitwcuUseemthatMar- 
itx  STBS  ri^  when  he  suggested 
that  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
fran  OS/2  Lite  do  not  warrant  a 
sqwrate  reteaae.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  te  indicatea  that  users 
are  perfectly  happy  to  accept  a 
V^ndows  Averaiou  nntd  OS/2 
2.0  comes  out  poaaibly  mid- 
1991. 

In  the  meantime,  OS/2  Lite 
might  became  just  another  good 
IBM  idea  that  never  gets  to  see 
the  fight  of  day. 
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And  a  big  boost  to  productivity. 

Windows  3.0’s  greater  access  to  mem¬ 
ory  and  ease-of-use  means  jrour  people  will 
work  faster  and  more  effectively  With  easier 
netwOTk  access  diat  will  have  them  all  woridng 
tc^ethec  Without  a  lot  of  training^And  because 
Widows  3.0  runs  on  popular  PCs,  you’ll  pro¬ 
tect  your  current  hardware  investment 

All  popular  Windows  applications  have 
been  updated  to  utilize  Winded  3.0’s  power- 
fill  cap^Uities.  And  most  are  offering  low-cost 
or  free  updates.  So  if  you  have  any  version  of 


Windows— even  runtime  Windows— call  us 
now  and  we’ll  upgrade  your  Windows,  tell  you 
about  our  special  uapraate  Upgrade  Progi^ 
and  h^  you  update  your  applications. 

^t  make  sure  and  call  before  Sept  15, 
1990.  You’ll  save  $99  off  the  suggested  retail 
mice  of  $149.  And  better  yet  voull  be  using 
Windows  3.0.  Which  will  really  help  bri^ten 
up  that  bottom  line. 

lb  get  your  special  $50'Wiiidows 
upgrades  can  (800)  323-3577,  Dept  L58. 

Mtmso/t 

Making  it  all  make  sense 


FomiidaBuy 

-rti  i!  111. isiness  computer  lu  the  world. 


BuUEB^SOOO 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  F»ERMIT  NO.  55  MARION,  OH  43306 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


P.O.  Box  2044 
Marlon,  Ohio  43306-2144 


P.O.  Box  2044 
Marion,  Ohb  43306-2144 


Nobody  puts  po»»er  into  the  hands  (rf  its  aistomers 

liKeBull.  _ _ 

Our  DPS  90  is  one  ot  the  most  powerful  mainframes 
in  its  dass.  Our  midranga  DPS  7000  mainframe  has 
been  rated  #1  by  a  DataPro  user's  survey.  Now  we 
present  the  DPS 9000.  It  can  handle  up  to  1000 
transactions  per  second.  It's  even  powerful  enough 
for  complex  sdentilic  and  engineering  applications 
What  do  business  people  do  with  all  that  power? 


One  company  controls  the  maixifaeturing,  ship¬ 
ping  and  in  voicing  of  50,000  orders  a  day.  Another 
has  constant  access  to  over‘30  years  of  data  on 
more  than  45,000 different  products. 

What  can  you  do  with  the  most  powerful  business 
computer  in  the  world?  Anything  you  want. 

KnowBuN.  _ . 

Phone  1-800-23SBULI-,  ext  120  for  our  product 
brochure.* 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


'NIW  PRODUCTS  Data*torag« 


SoftwofoppllcoHow* 

pockogat 

On  Tht  Go  Software  hM  innqiaiced  Ver- 
acB  1.1  <tf  it>  E^penee  It  etfome  man- 
ayrnrwt  lystem. 

The  program  OKS  a  mefBh4rivea  dma- 
bate  for  receipt  entry,  and  conteat-eenai- 
tife  HeJp  fcrcena  the  OMT  throu^ 
the  projnm.  Peaturea  indiide  aeurreacy 
cakAtor  far  coomting  foreign  curren¬ 
cy  to  U.S.<fa)iari,  a  aobto&l  calculator  for 
cafculatiog  itoniaed  expenaea  and  pop>up 
windowa  that  qipear  during  receipt  en¬ 
try. 

Expenae  It  ia  priced  at  $130. 

Ob  lie  Go  Software 
Satta613 

3S0  IRaahiDgtOB  St. 

Marten  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90292 
<213)578-9595 


Macintosh  products 

IiBerleaf.  lac.  has  annownred  a  new  ver- 
■on  of  Interleaf  Pufeteher  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  he.  Madntoah  that  indodea  a 
grayscale  inase  editor . 

The  grayscale  etfitor  aSows  users  to 
edt  photognpha  and  other  scanned-iD 
imagea.  Users  are  reportedly  ^  to  pixel 
eefit,  aoom,  crop  and  adjust  the  contrast  of 
photographs.  Images  may  also  be  rotated, 
stretched  and  combined  Srith  text  or 
grapliie  etemf-nts.  A  cloning  function  en- 
ablm  uren  to  reproduce  portions  of  an 
image  in  other  pa^  of  an  image,  the  ven¬ 
dor  said. 

The  product  ooetB  $995. 

Interleaf 
lOCanalParfc 
Camfaridfe,  Maaa.  02141 
(617)577-9800 


Racet  Computes  Ltd.,  a  <ivteao  of  Kobe 
Steel  in  fopan,  has  introduced  an  mstaUa- 
tion  software  program  that  enables  users 
of  Ap{de  CocDputer,  Inc.  Madntoah  sys¬ 
tems  and  IBM  Assonal  Computers  or 
compatibles  to  instaQ  its  Cosmos  600  re- 
mo^Ue,  erasable  optical  storage  sidwys- 
tern  in  10  minutes. 

PCMS-EZ  is  bundled  with  the  Cosmos 
GOO,  which  the  vendor  is  now  including  in 
its  enhanced  Macaimum  Storage  series  of 
Msdntosh-compatiUe  opbeal  disc  drives 
for  $4,795  and  in  its  PC-maxixnum  Stor¬ 
age  series  of  optical  and  hard  drives  for 
'IBM  PCs  and  compatibles  for  $5,195. 
Rncec 

3150  E.  Birch  St. 

Bren,  Calif.  92621 
(714)579-1725 

Iomega  Corp.  has  announced  a  line  of 
44M-byte  drives  that  feature  access 
times  of  less  than  22  msec. 

The  B44  single  drive  and  B244  dual 
drive  use  barium  ferrite  storage  media  to 
deliver  44.5M  and  89M  bytes  of  on-line 
storage,  respectively.  The  drives  can  be 
used  on  IBM  Personal  Computer  ATs, 
hsrsonal  Sy8tem/28  or  netwo^  running 
NoveO,  Idc.'8  Netware  286  or  SFT.  Ver¬ 
sions  are  also  avadable  for  ^ple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Macintosh  systems  and  portables. 

Pricing  ranges  $1,400  to  $2,799, 
dqieoding  on  type  of  model  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  also  introduced  an  OS/2  driver  for 
Ificrosoft  Corp.'s  Windows  3.0  upgrade 
thatiistsfor$89. 

Iomega 

1821 W.  4000  South 
Roy.  Utah  84067 
(801)778-1000 


Software  vHIMet 

Reference  Software  International  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  grammar  and  style  checker  for 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows. 

Grammatik  Windows  checks  docu¬ 
ments  for  errors  in  granunar,  style,  us¬ 
age,  punctuation  and  spcihng: 
writi^  errors  and  suggests  improve¬ 
ments;  and  allows  users  to  make  correc¬ 
tions  immediateiy  or  mark  errors  to  be 
corrected  at  a  later  time.  Grammatik  Win¬ 
dows  requires  Windows  286  2.11,  386 
2.Uor3.0aodco6ts$99. 

Reference  Software 
330  Townaood  St. 

San  Franciaco,  Calif.  94107 
<415)541-0222 

Ad  upgrade  to  the  ^back  memory-resi¬ 
dent  backup  utQity  for  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  loc^area  networks  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sitbsck  Tedmologies,  Inc. 

SfUack  Version  3.0  requires  14K 
bytes  of  memory  and  performs  complete 
and  iDcrementa]  backups  in  the  ba^- 
ground  of  stand-akme  I^  or  networks. 
The  product  can  back  up  recently  created 
files  during  computer  times,  at  preset 
times  or  in  the  background  while  a  PC  is 
being  used.  The  list  price  is  $99. 

Sitback 
9290  Bond 

Overland  Park,  Kan.  66214 
(913)894-0808 

Interactive  Images,  Inc.  has  announced 
an  upgrade  to  its  personal  computer- 
based  application  template  product  for 
creating  grafdiical  user  interfoces  to 
KM’S  ProfessioDal  Office  System  (Profs). 


DOS,  OS,  or  CICS  Frustration? 

BIM  gets  it 
out  of  your 
system. 


eiM  piaaarei  a  Mns  Of  proven  programs  that 
mtiimBa  your  syawm's  cybiaim.  saving  you 
sma,  Bnor  and  aapanaa.  Tfwaa  program 
produeW  haip  gar  ffia  most  oul  of  your  syslsm 


a-VIO  ~  D06/V8E  VtnuW  OUk  Ortva.  Movas  lha  SttnOwd  LBMf  Araa 


nonparwanant  Maa  to  ba  movod  Mo  mamory  m  waN. 

■M  PiCK  —  aiifwWriK  comptawss  sstsMsd  vaAM  Baa 
wnspwara  ■  appfcaaona  and  and  uaas|  undar  DOS- 
MHMDOW  ^  Minpla  isiminal  aaaaiona  concurrandy 
m  cm  Uiwar  OOt  or  08  VTAM. 

MMBnfOOt  —  Tba  moM  oosrartul.  flaiMa  ful  aoaan  adhor  svaiabla  for 
OOdfVSE. 

HMVTMVt  —  M of  Vw  tsaiuras  of  owpepular  008 adior 
and doaa not  raquM  9m  oismaad  of  TSO.  Can  ba  aocsassd 
dMcdy  bom  VTMt  or  frorn  CCS  or  oftrar  larminal  subaywsms. 
■MPOOL  -  PiMs  ouM  in  P0WBW8E  MOoMg  quaua  on  local  or 
rartMa  3270  isrmM  prMais.  (ftscaivad  ICP  MWon  Dolw  Award  1982). 
■MPUn  ~  Opaenat  IMW  piMsr  nsapoit  for  BIM8P00L 
HtePOON  —  On-Una  10  Baoh  PtM  Spooing.  PtMa  dwa  paaaad  from 
OC8  sppicsdon  progrmm  Mo  Pw  spooing  quauo 

HIBPUr  -  Uay  bo  uaod  osparalaiy  or  «W»  BNiQPObi  to 

prM  parts  of  an  Haring  job  to  tonninaf  prMsra  ■  saparaia  sttsa. 
HMOQ  —  POW^  DynsMc  Quoutog  portonwanoa  artoanoomant. 

ntmnmm  86%  of  iha  K>  to  haav%  uaod  POWER  quoua. 

IfPABt  —  AutonHcaay  UOon  or  diMss  006  POW& 
spootod  job  arariaa  ■  praaM  Mirvtoa. 

■tedbiB  —  Comdrtoianiws  prebtom  analyais  wid  dBplay  oT 
upaMtonto  C1C8  syatom.  OOVTIUK  la  an  opdento  hMortoal 
rapordng  faMira  to  ba  uosd  sMi  BBAOOI8  to  gsnarato  raports 
raMlwg  to  sytem  uaaoi.  DOB  and  OB. 

MBBU^ ~  Blgndlcanifylncraasaa  9»  partermaiKa  of  VSAM 
r  006  by  dynsrwiesty  wwiaQing  V6AM  buflars. 


Craato  tomialtod  doeumonto  from  boo  form  inpuL  DOB  and  OB. 

BBteWAP  »  dwiMi  toeto  3278  BTAM  MrMrMi  batwaan  CICS 

pantoona  Mhoul  apactol  hardwara  or  addlional  pons. 

WKMPNB—  CiCB  S270  data  compraaaion  ayaiom.  Raduosa  raaponao  ttma 
for  ramoto  twmbBto  atgnWearWy.  OOB  and  OB. 

MM9MP—  CICS  BM$  on>ana  map  ganoralon 
■rto  maMananca.  OOB  and  OB. 

BBMCHO  —  Copioo  ona  CRTs  ouMA  W  anotior  or 

prtotor  lor  pttelam  dalainilrMiuii  and  rtomonstrafion.  OOB  wid  08 

■HPOTB  — >  Oomprananarva  CRT  aeraan  imago  prM  faedity. 

Copy  to  totminB  prtotora  or  apeet  quaua  ter' sy  atom  prtniar.  OOB  and  OB. 

■MBBIv—  OrMbto  dteptoy  of  Hwary  dMctortaa  arte  anirtea.  VSAM 
orwiaa.  diak  VTOC'a.  ate 

MICNM3L  —  MuMplalRamoia  System  Consola  funcSon  for 
PCS.  Disptey  oniy  or  tei  InpuMteptey  voritono  avoAsblo. 

BBMONTR  —  OOGA/SE  System  Sttlua.  Parformanca  Msasuramani.  ar>d 
POiliCR  Ououa  dteptey 

““•““T  •  OrMtoo  Job  Edk  and  &jbmiaston  tactety 


>  82500.  You  c«i  sava 
avan  mora  wkh  our  group  pockaga  oftennga.  Products  ara  wrailabto  on  parmanani. 
anrtuol.  or  monthly  licaneaa.  and  abippad  on  a  aoday  froa  trial  baaia.  Product 
documanteOon  ia  availabla  on  raouaat. 

BIM  aloo  partorma  aystema  pryamming  conaMPng.  wah  oorwuHarKs  boaad  m 
Mmnaapoiii  and  Washington,  O.C  Computor  ttma  sarvicas  wa  alao  arailatiis  on  our 
4381-8  syatom.  on  sso  or  ramoto. 

AM>VLE  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  612-933-2885 

S7«  Uneoln  Ortva  Fax  (812)  833-7764 

MMnaapOlia.  MN  56438  uomt  cammm  cowoow  «■> 


□SKTs 


Eaadoffioe  2.0  dowitteers  in  DOS  en- 
uirtounanta  tO  DtCnCt  With  Ftofa  fooC- 

tfoos  such  at  ftofa  Note  and  Calendar  by 
uaiog  a  mouae  iDftead  of  a  keyboard.  It  in- 
corpovatea  hterective’i  Ewte/DOS  de- 
vfiiopmeft  tool  kit  and  communicates 
witbFrafaviaanlBMarDigitalCommn- 
nkationa  Aasodates,  Inc.  Innaboard  or  a 
High-Level  Language  Appheatfon  Pro- 
griZD  loterfooe  driver. 

A  Bte  Scenae  cOMs  $25,000. 
laterBctjre  hanged' 
600W.CiiiBinte8a^aft 
Maas.  01801 
(617)938-8440 


loaelpffleB  con  iiUeroct  wilk  Profit 


Systams 

Swan  Technolopea  baa  announced  a  25- 
MHx  Intel  Carp.  80386-baaed  computer 
system. 

The  386/25  uses  integrated  drive 
technology,  irinch  moves  key  dectroracs 
oompooents  from  the  drive  controOfr  to 
the  hard  drive  itadf.  It  includes  IM  byte 
of  80  naec  dynamic  random-access  memo- 
ry.  Other  features  include  a  1.2M-  or 
1.44M-byte  floppy  drive,  two  aerial  po^ 
and  one  paraDd  and  eight  expansioa 
slots. 

The  product  lista  at  $1,795. 

Swnn 

3075  Rcaearch  Drted 
State  College.  Pa.  16801 
(814)238-1830 

The  LP-286L,  a  low-end  IBM  S^rBana] 
Computer  AT-enmpatiWe  laptop  conqMt- 
er  from  Fora,  loc.,  indudes  IM  byte  of 
randonhaccesa  memory,  whicb  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  5M-.  20M'  or  40M-byte  hard 
diskdrives. 

It  features  a  3Vb-in.  1.44M‘byte  floppy 
disk  drive,  a  paraOd  printer  port  and  an 
Color  (xr^duca  Adapter  batefit  su- 
patwiat  LCD  screen.  A  20M-byte  hard 
drive  versoo  costs  $3,495,  and  a  iOM- 
byte  hard  drive  unit  a^  for  $3,595. 

Fora 

SOSlN.FbatSt. 

SanJoaa.CaUf.  95134 
(408)9444)393 

Two  Intd  Carp.  l486-b88ed  pereooal 
computers  have  been  announced  by  AGI 
Coaqniter,  Inc 

TIk  4000A  desktop  system  and 
4100A  upright  system  feature  25-MHx 
zero  wait-state  operatfoo  and  a  64K-  or 
256K-byte  static  random-access  memory 
cache.  The  systems  after  4M  bytes  of 
RAM.  which  can  be  upgraded  to  8M  bytes 
on  a  motherboard  and  to  1 6M  bytes  by  us¬ 
ing  an  additioital  8M-byte  proprietary 

rrwiTwwv  hnorH  th^uatiilnraairt 

Models4000Aand4100A  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  slapping  on  June  30  for  re¬ 
spective  list  prkes  of  $7,395  and  $7,995. 
AGI 

48460  Kato  Road 
Frenoot,  Calif.  94538 
(415)683-2800 
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COMMENTARY 

JoanUM.  WexUr 

Un-Sodering 

token-ring 

In  college,  we 
oaed  to  all  them 
the  "old  rdii- 
bles."  These 
were  the  folks 
who  tlwsys 
wouoduprsts- 
ing  their  hsnds  when  DO  ooe  dae 
would  vohmteer  to  clean  up  af¬ 
ter  the  horse  in  the  Hocnecoming 
parade,  coOect  door-to-door  for 
cystic  Sbroais  or  return  the  emp¬ 
ty  keg  the  day  after  the  party. 

In  short,  a  few  did  the  dihy  work 
for  many. 

Roh^  Madge  could  0x1  up 
intheannalsoftoken-nnghisto- 
ly  for  being  an  old  rdiable.  Aa 
the  only  vaidor  to  date  with  the 
moxie  to  chaDeoge  Olof  Soder- 
blom’a  token-ring  patent  in 
court,  the  president  of  UK- 
haaed  Madge  Networks,  Inc. 
couU  wind  up  saving  the  tdxjle 
token-ring  industry  a  bundle  — 
particularly  in  the  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  CFDDf) 
arena  —  if  he  comes  out  a  win¬ 
ner. 

In  a  long  Une  of  vendors  that 
have  for  years  paid  patent  royal¬ 
ties  to  Soderblom  bixause  "it 
just  wasn't  cost-effective  to 
fi^t”  and  have  passed  those 
costs  od  to  their  customers, 
Madge  has  gone  out  00  a  liinb  to 
challenge  the  validrty  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  intoth  U.S.  and  UK  courts. 
This  naontb,  he  was  deemed  the 
victor  in  the  UK  by  the  Hi^ 
Court  of  tbe  Royal  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  The  U.S.  case  is  stiD  peixl- 
ing. 

The  bmb  Madge  is  out  on  is 
coQsidaed  brittle  by  Soderblom. 

offered  Madge  a  token- 
ring  hcenae  that  be  refused  in  or¬ 
der  to  try  to  have  the  patent  de- 
dared  invalid.  Soderblom  has 
bdd  the  press  that  tf  Madge 
loses  in  court,  he  wiD  dote  the 
kitchen  on  hit  Bceoaing  o^. 

But  it's  not  even  dear  that 
it’s  le^  for  Sodeibfom  to  selec¬ 
tively  license  his  technology, 
according  to  Madge’s  lawyers. 
Soderbkxn't  words  also  contra¬ 
dict  ^  transcript  foam  the  UK 
case,  which  dtes  bis  Britiab  at¬ 
torney  as  asaur^  the  judge  that 
Soderblom  wffl  indeed  oontmue 
to  offer  a  Kcenae  to  Madg^ 

MaoyinaysayMadgeisua' 
ing  poor  business  judgmeni.  that 
he  it  risking  the  Bve&ood  of  his 
70  employeca  if  Soderblom  a 
able  to  withdraw  ha  bcensiiv 
offer.  He’s  abo  currently  kamg 
Continued  on  pagt  46 


National  net  seeks  just  the  fax 

PC-based  system  gathers financial  data  from  services’ fax  machines 


BYJOMmMLWEXLER  GimnaSiik  Coip.,  Om  the  nieoooi|«iy’*<taucee»«ri»  The  poM  office  ale  of  Hctde- 

-  pa  to  finctiiio  M  Model  130e  anentlr  adpMing  to  to  new  copjr't  hoaiae  reqnra  the 

j  we  wpportin*  •  f»c-  wid  inteno^te  tbo  atonal  aedh-cwdoperttedfnwrnoe,  polinf  Patolnkniiiadeaato 


with  >  Gnmnatoi  PC  cattl  tram  hwd  drive  on  the  eemt. 
GammaiiA  Corp.,  allows  tbe  Theoompaoy'sdaace 
PCs  to  functian  aa  Model  130a  currently  adparing  to  it 


Hoteleoopr  also  reoeady  won 
tfaebidfartterBiBidiltfalrre- 
gioas  of  the  onacxy  and  is  in  the 
procMi  of  actualy  boiiiBg  its 
own  fox  prodnct  in  onnptrl^ 
with  Toui±iB  in  Kum  City, 


smile  network  of  more  than  memory  of  remote  machines. 


wfecfa  a  apalng  ato  post  offices  the  PC-hmed  fas  aaddnet  and 


2,100  macfames,  you  need  some-  Tbe  dda  a  automatkaOy  in  the  Nordieast  Tte  service,  downlosd  their  adivity  lo^  to 


thing  a  little  more  soptnaticated  downlooded  to  a  38&bsaed.  25-  which  aBows  the  public  to  charge  the  kfiani  headyart^  where 
than  "Soeakemet"  for  dumping  MHxhtel  Corp.  server  that  runs  their  fas  tnnamiaainnB  laaagma-  they  «re  pm  n  a  Se  fargaat  and 
accounting  data  into  your  host  the  Xeais  System  V  operating  jorcrc(Stcards.athereaultofa  trwandted  eu  modem  tp  a 
This  was  the  conchwioo  of  system,  accordiag  to  Chris  bid  that  the  company  won  from  credit<ard  ckaringboase  re- 
Hotelecopy.  a  Miami-based  or-  McMonow,  director  of  MIS.  tbe  U.S.  Ibstal  Service  about  a  apon^  for  coBecting  the  re- 


pniation  that  supports  fox  ser¬ 
vice  in  hotels  nationwide. 


Another  Intel  server  runs  the  yearago. 
corporate  accounting  package  , - 


Tbe  company,  which  went  and  database,  wtbdi  stores  the 
public  last  fojlt  founded  in  master  hit  of  fox  phone  Dund)ets 
1986  by  an  dectrical  contractor  tobepoAed. 
wbolostamuhimtlttoo-dollarbid  Until  about  a  year  and  a  half 
because  his  botd  hsd  no  way  for  ago,  the  poDed  data  collected  on 
him  to  send  prxjposal  reviaioos  tbe  PCs'  hxcd  daks  was  trans- 
quickly.  ferred  to  fioppy  daks  and  hand- 

Beause  the  company  makes  carried  to  the  Xcmx  server.  This 
its  mooey  on  service  fees  oottect-  proved  unrefisble  sod  too  slow 
ed  from  cbent  boteta  rendering  for  maddnea  polhng  Ugb-activi- 
tbe  service  for  gue^,  Hotde-  ty  wtes.  Once  a  fox  machme's 
copy’s  data  center  is  primarily  memory  ia  fuB,  it  begins  over- 
concerned  with  poDing  tbe  myri-  writing  data,  md  tbe  company 
ad  Ricoh  Corp.  Model  130  ma-  lost  track  of  tiansactiooa  and 
chines  it  has  installed  in  lodgiog  revenue.  McMorrow  said, 
sites  across  the  country  and 
dumping  the  mounds  of  transac-  AB-fl^pforinfai 
tion  data  into  a  general  account-  Integrating  the  Una-flavored 
ing  package  on  a  server.  servers  with  tbe  DOS-based  PCs 

has  been  accommodated  by  a 
piece  of  aoftwire  caBed  Coconet 


Network  glue 


Tokw  H  to  fhs  bcNik 


A  bank  of  nine  IBM-compatible  from  AUantiz  Corp.  (see  story 
personal  computers  in  tbe  Mtami  this  page),  which  aDows  the  PC 
headquarters  polls  the  fox  ma-  users  to  iaeoe  DOS  commands  to 
dunes  as  much  as  three  times  access  the  Xenix  servers, 
per  day,  depending  on  the  sites'  Hotelecopy  aoU  tbe  hard 
general  usage  levels.  To  allow  drives  on  tbe  poDing  PCs, 
tbe  PCs  to  do  that,  tbe  company  McMocrow  aaid.  adding  Uiat  for 
wrote  a  software  zppbcatian  hard  disk  storage,  tbe  PC  users 
program  that,  idieo  coupled  use  portiaos  of  the  380M-hyte 


*Tt’s  oomglsli^  traBaparat,**  noted  notefocopy  MS  di¬ 
rector  CMaMdfsRuw.  "Om  PC whs  Occam  pottiana 
of  the  Imd  tfve  OB  the  aener,  don't  wi^  to  lB0w  how  they 
scoam  they  jmt  warn  lomethrir  DO^oommmda." 

"Yon  0^  love  to  know  two  ttai^  how  to  tan  it  on  and 
bow  to  trnn  k  off."  aaM  Bid  Levin,  pdbiffier  of  the 
Betemge  Jemmnl,  which  rcptaoed  fta  Novel.  Inc.  Netwwe 
network  widi  CoooMt. 

Levin  noted  he  waahavi^migwtiffirypeobtaai  between 
IBM  toioml  Conpuler  dooea  that  any  have  bepn  ■depen¬ 
dent  of  Novell,  though  when  he  rcpliced  Che  doom  with  Uaara 
Corp.  386-baaed  workdatkato.  he  eta  had  praUenn  pnmiBg. 
In  the  two  yean  be  baa  been  uBiicCoooBet,  he  aid,  he  tarn  nev¬ 
er  made  a  aervicecal.  _ 

JCkUOS  M.  WEXL8R 


BY  JIM  NASH 
cwmor 

Nd  particular  known  for  their 
pioneering  spirit,  office  workers 
have  led  the  computer  network¬ 
ing  charge,  and  now  they  are 
tired. 

A  study  of  k)cal-aiea 
networking's  future  indiated 
that  envxroomeds  wiD  ac- 
coud  for  an  ever-wniDer  per¬ 
centage  of  tbe  worldwide  per¬ 
sonal  cocdxiter  network 
instaBatioos  during  tbe  next 
three  years. 

Mnyann  Bader,  presided  of 
Bader  Aaaodates  in  Mountain 
View,  CaM..  and  author  of  the 
study,  predicted  that  LANs  in  of¬ 
fices  wiD  accoud  for  57%  of  all 
LANs  worldwide.  Bador  eati- 
mated  that  office  LANs  made  op 
74%  of  aO  networks  in  1988. 
The  study  was  ptfolished  by 
ElectroRic  Trends  Pubbatioot 


in  Saratoga,  CaBL 

"Offices  are  doser  to  tbe  nt- 
untioo  poid  than  other  aeg- 
meds  as  for  as  matallatioas  go," 
Bader  said.  'They  atfl  have  a 
longwaytogoinreachmgBtii- 
ratioo,  but  th^  are  further  akmg 
tfautbedhers.'’ 

In  real  terms,  Bader  nid. 
LAN  grofwtb  in  offices  will  flat¬ 
ten.  iriale  growth  m  medkaV 
aciratific  and  mandarturipg 
fielda  wiB  more  than  dnubie  by 
1993.  She  explaned  that  the 
tame  cad  nviap  tbn^propeBed 
officea  to  tbe  LAN  forefrod  wS 
also  propel  growth  in  other  biai- 


Stuftmg  tidefl  ^ 

«fMf,  pertiadarty  m  the  ^Heat  and  tdentifie  erenai 


Merfical/adedific  LAN  in- 
staBatsom  are  eiperted  to  rise 
from  6%  in  IBM  to  13%  in 
1993.  h  the  mat  period,  sya- 
on  the  foctocy  floor  w3 
grow  by  five  percentage  points 
to  9%  worldwide.  Bader  nid. 

Medical  networks  oannecting 

COMFUTERWORLD 


netwoik  in  maifeting  worft  share 


Now  what? 


The  latest  directive  from  senior  management  is  a 
doozy  Marketing  and  manufacturing  must  now  share 
api^cations.  As  for  all  those  different  PCs  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  [dace,  management  is  “confident  you  can 
meet  that  challei^  without  incurring  sigi^cant  addi¬ 
tional  capital  expense.” 

Now  what? 

For  many  ccnporate  managers,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  SCrap*  3-t-Open™  systems.  3-i-Open  sys¬ 
tems  start  with  LAN  Manager,  co-developed  by 
3C«n  and  Microsoft,  and  include  the  most  extensive 
range  of  connectivity  and  electronic  mail  products. 


It’s  a  powerful  computing  platform  with  the  flexibility 
to  support  both  current  business  applications  and 
emerging  client-server  applications. 

S+Open  systems  let  your  people  share  informa¬ 
tion  whether  they  use  a  PC,  Macintosh,  IBM,  DEC, 


«w 


J 


A 

with  the  network  in  rnanufacturing. 


I 

HP  or  Bull  host  What’s  more,  3+C)pen  systems  are 
compatible  with  DOS,  OS/2,  UNIX  and  Macintosh 
applications. 

To  enhance  your  network  performance  and 
security  you  can  run  3+Open  systems  on  3Com 
3Servers,*  network  servers  designed  exclusively  for 
networks. 

The  result:  a  system  that  can  actuaUy  leverage 
the  value  of  the  information  anywhere  in  your 


At  3Com  we  make  intemetworkii^  products  and 
wide  area  networking  products,  as  well  as  adapters, 
operating  systems  and  servers.  Because  what  good  is 
sharing  along  one  part  of  the  network  if  you  can’t  rely 
on  the  test  of  it  as  well? 

3Com 

Wj  netwoilc  mote  types  of  systenu 


company 

To  find  out  how  3Com  3+C)pen  systems  are 
working  in  major  corporations  around  the  world,  just 
call  l-800-NET-3CMn,  Dept  D5014.  You’ll  also 
receive  a  brochure  on  3+Open  client-server  systrans. 


'  to  mote  types  of  systems^ 


^  Xtm.  Ittrm 
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Tandem,  Systems  Center 
make  Net/Master  plans 


BY  ELBABETR  HORWTTT 
cvsnvr 


Tandem  Compnten.  ioc.  and 
SjFitcnia  Cefder.  inc.  tant  week 
moved  to  grre  Tandem  unera  the 
same  netwoik  management  ca- 
pabfibea  that  Sjratems  Cemer’s 
Net/Maater  provifea  for  ffiM 

Under  Tandem  mA  Sysiema 
Center's  jaiit  develoianent 
ptea,  Tandem's  eneting  Db* 
tributed  Sfstemi  Management 
wiB  provide  the  bene  architec¬ 
ture  for  gttheriog  mfonnatioa 
about  what  is  happening  on  Tan¬ 
dem  networka.  Meanwhafe,  Sys- 
terns  Center’s  recagJY  aoqiB^ 
Net/Miater  wOl  "proi^  a  more 
powerful  wsf  of  dealing  with  and 
aiabaiDg  those  events.”  often 
with  Bttle  or  no  human  atervea- 
tkat,  smd  Ifichad  Ka^i  Tan¬ 
dem's  corporate  marketing  man¬ 
ager. 

trfhsitvifo 

The  twq  vendofs  have  alrewly 
been  working  together  for  al- 
moat  two  years  to  develop  a  net- 
I*  based 

on  the  core  Net/Mmter  archi¬ 
tecture,  wlncfa  wffi  ”t^  advan¬ 
tage  of  Tandem  fimetkaafity 
such  aa  fndt  uderance  and  hnear 
eipandafaility.”  or  the  atahty  to 
add  power  to  a  lyatem  by  ad^ 
uBCfopiuoeaaors,  Kats  and.  Abo 
in  tbe  works  is  a  Thodem  veraioD 
of  the  Net/Master  applkatioo 
devetopment  tool.  Network 


Control  Language,  he  added.  No 
time  frame  has  been  given  for 
product  avmbfaihty. 

Net/Master  will  be  able  to 
communicate  in  peer  teahion 
with  the  origina]  IBM  verskn  of 
the  product,  said  John  Robinson, 
executive  vioe-pnssident  at  Sys¬ 
tems  Center.  As  a  remit,  be  a^ 
ed.  Tandem  and  IBM  hosts  will 
be  able  to  either  cooperatively  or 
attenately  perform  centrafaed 
foanagonent  operations.  A 
"pipeline  between  the  two  Net/ 
Mttter  products''  wS  enable 
Tandem  and  IBM  hosts  to  jointly 
locate  problems  that  extend 
across  tbek  respective  domains, 
RobinsoD  Slid. 

Systems  Center  currently  of¬ 
ten  Nel/Master  on  IBM  hosts 
and  Poptsu  Ltd.  operating  qrs- 

and  tO  its 

products  on  Other  systems  in  the 
friture,  Robinson  said. 

Tandem  wiD  continoe  to  stm* 
port  its  SNAriew  prodnci  as  s 
way  ter  its  systems  to  aend  net¬ 
work  nanagement  intennatioo 
to  IBM's  Netview,  Katz  sakL 
However,  “we  wiD  never 
achieve  with  Netview  the  level 
of  ot^ratten  we  w3I  have  with 
Net/Master”  through  the  joint 
devdoproent  effort  with  Sys- 
terns  Center,  he  added.  “Aho.  I 
think  Netview  isn’t  reaQy  an 
open  system.” 

SyrSems  Center  recently  ic- 
qpanA  Software  Developments 
Intematksaal.  the  onvoai  devel¬ 
oper  of  Net/Msster. 


Wexler  * 

FROM  RAGE  43 

some  busineas  because  of  S> 
Hffabhsii'i  threats  not  to  Bcense. 

Bpt  the  refrednng  thing  is 
that  Robert  Madge  is  not  6gbt- 
mg  the  patent  because  he's 
chesp.  He's  doing  it  because  — 
in  his  own  words  —  be  doesn’t 
Hm  to  be  bulbed.  He  seems  to 
truly  believe  tbst  the  daims  in 
Soderblom's  patent,  which  are 
described  by  many  as  overly 
broad,  do  not  appif  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  he  »d  bis  token-ring  coL 
leagnes  are  budding  today.  And 
be*s  sick  of  nobody  ever  bother¬ 
ing  to  go  to  court  to  find  out 

ffis  bumneas  judgment  may 
not  be  so  clouded.  He’s  the  major 
shardmkter  in  hb  company;  be 
has  no  vetaure  capitahats  to 
please.  In  additkat  be  ays  that 
there  are  many  ot^  Soderblom 
bcenaeea  that  could  serve  as 
sales  cfaanneb  for  bringj^  his 
products  to  market. 

Madge’s  official  poaitkm  is 
that  Soderblom’s  ordinal  patent 
was  based  on  a  roaster/slave 
prm^ile.  unlike  today’s  peef-to- 
peer  networks.  Becauae  I'm 
not  an  engineer  or  a  lawyer,  I’m 


in  no  positioo  to  judge  Madge  to 
be  correct  or  not  correct  Intact, 
he  could  be  dead  wrong. 

However,  it’s  gratifying  in 
totey's  hard-nosed  hurinriw 
world  —  niledby  tfaeoumipo- 
teot  bottom  tme  —  toseeaome- 
ooe  just  go  out  and  do  some¬ 
thing  berauac  be  believes  in  it 

CBM  didn’t  do  it  Hewlett- 
ftek^  <fidn’t  do  it  Frffy-two 
other  vendors  <SdD't  do  it 
Madge  Networks  ir  doing  h. 

I  haven't  talked  to  aO  54  pat¬ 
ent  licensees,  but  I  have  tallied 
to  more  than  half  a  doaen  about 
this  ttsue.  Not  one  of  them  has 
tsid  tfast  they're  paying  royal¬ 
ties  because  they  believe  that 
the  patent  coven  tbeb  technol¬ 
ogy.  They’ve  aO  said  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  the  piper  than  to 
radc  <q>  the  expenses  of  slogging 
throQ^  btigatioa. 

What  amounts  to.good  busi- 
oess  dedsioos  for  them,  then, 
has  perhaps  become  a  term  of 
indiBtzy  bisckmail  —  iftheSo- 
derblom  peunrit  reaBy  isn’t  ap¬ 
plicable. 

That’s  an  "if’  that  the  UK 
court  has  decided  in  Madge's  fa¬ 
vor.  That  same  week,  the  U.S. 
Intent  and  Trademark  Office  is¬ 
sued  an  initial  deckaon  to  rqect 


Military  FDDI  net  goes  commeraal 


BYGARYaANTHES 

cvsnrv 


lifCLEAN.  Va.  —  Unisys  Carp, 
receikly  announced  the  opera- 
tkxial  start-up  of  a  new  fiber-op¬ 
tic  network  to  carry  inteQigence 
data  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  (SAC). 

Unisys  Defense  Systems  said 
it  buth  the  network  moatly  from 
fjawmwiany  available  compo¬ 
nents  in  oonformance  with  indus¬ 
try  connectivity  sttndards,  and  it 
said  that  Timeplex.  Inc.,  a  Un¬ 
isys  subsidiary,  will  offer  tbe- 
tecfaaology  to  other  govemmgtt 
and  commercial  users. 

The  SAC  Intelligence  Net¬ 
work  (Sadntflet),  based  at  SAC 
headquarters  in  Omaha,  ties  to¬ 
gether  intelligence  systems  as¬ 
sociated  with  warnings,  crisis 
management,  opentkna  plan¬ 
ning,  force  employment  and 
force  modemgatioo  planning. 
SAC  cootrob  the  majority  of  the 
natteo's  nudear  firepower 
through  U.S.  Air  Force  bombers 
and  intercootinental  ballistic 
nTtisrilrti 

Sadntnet  is  the  moat  complex 
Fteer  Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDi)  network  in  existence, 
said  Lorraine  Martin,  program 
manager  at  Unisys  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  said 
that  the  new  netw^  wiB  signifi- 
cantly  increase  capacity  (lOOM 
bft/sec),  rehabihty  and  security. 


He  also  said  that  the  repbee- 
mentofold.  proprietafy  commu¬ 
nications  protocols  v^  stan¬ 
dard  protocob  such  as  Traosmts- 
sioo  Control  Protocol/lntemet 
Protoerri  and  the  Standard  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol  will 
wAahgg  connectivity,  aliovring 
the  Air  Force  network  to  hiter- 
tece  with  a  broader  variety  of 
computers  and  other  networks. 

liw  Sadntnet  backbone  b 
based  on  two  counter-rotatma  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cables  so  that  tf  a  o^ 
pooent  fatb,  data  can  make  a  U- 
turn  and  still  get  to  its  intended 
destination.  The  cables  have  re¬ 


dundant  coonectioos  to  key  net¬ 
work  components,  whiefa  indude 
IBM  mainfratng  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  hosts, 
various  servers,  16  smart  con¬ 
centrators  and  30  routers.  It  has 
six  tones  the  capadey  of  SACs 
previous  oetwo^  which  was 
buOt  around  proprietary  stan- 
danb,  Martin  said. 

Tbe  backbone  b  nvported  by 
three  central  servers  nxming 
auftwaie  developed  by  Uiusys. 
The  Network  Control  Center 
monitors  and  controb  all  net¬ 
work  devices.  The  Network  Se¬ 
curity  Server  momtors  and  con- 
trob  security,  ind  a  Shared 
Network  Server  com¬ 


mon  user  aerrices  wefa  as  print¬ 
ing.  maL  fies  and  graphics. 

Some  300  BteSigence  work¬ 
stations  wiB  attach  to  the  back¬ 
bone  VB  local-area  network- 
FDDI  gateways  or  Internet 
protocol  routers.  Etbenet  or 
other  FDDI  LANs  can  abo  at¬ 
tach  vb  tbe  roibers,  and  tbe 
backbone  abo  cnonects  to  tbe 
Detente  Data  Network  tbrou^ 
agatewaiy. 

Netw^  software  b  based  on 
tedmology  approved  by  the  De¬ 
tense  Intelligence  Agency  for 
“Q'stem  high”  operatkn.  in 
wUcb  afl  users  must  be  cleared 
to  the  levd  needed  to  access  aB 
data.  An  enhanced  verrioo.  part 
of  the  |10  oiillioa,  ei^t-year 
project,  win  be  mstaOed  next 
year  offering  ''campartmented 
mode”  operation,  in  wfaidi  users 
with  (fifferent  desranoes  can  ao- 
cess  juri  tboae  files  ter  iriudi 
they  are  deared.  Sadntnet  eso- 
plo^  a  variety  of  security  mea- 
ti)d»»^g  thumbprint 
identfficattep  for  key  qrstem 
managers. 

Charles  dark.  Timeplex’s 
tedmical  manager  for  FDDI 
products,  said  Hmeplex  b  sell¬ 
ing  tbe  components  on  wfakh  Sa- 
catnet  b  baaed  to  commeraal 
users  and  to  other  tederal  agen- 
dea.Headdedthatexbtmgcoai- 
mercbl  uaera  indude  automo¬ 
tive  firms  and  finanrbi  inatitU’ 
ttem.  but  he  would  not  name 
them. 


User  firms  may  be  able  to 
try  ISDN  one  line  af  a  time 


and  suspend  the  broad  cteiffls 
added  to  the  Sodestloro  patent 
m  1935.  based  on  a  re-examina- 
tkn  requested  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  third  party.  Tbe  suspen- 
akn  win  be  in  efitect  untfi 
Soderfalom  files  a  response  and 
another  decbkn  b  issued. 

Tbe  patent  issue  has  reared 
its  head  again  in  recent  months 
because  of  the  emergence  of 
FDDI,  tbe  lOOM  bft^ec.  token- 
ring  local-ares  network.  Soder- 
blom  has  upped  the  ante  to  FDDI 
vendors  to  license  fees  reach¬ 
ing  $275  per  adapter  card  — 
costs  that  get  tadied  ooto  tbe 
already  hefty  price  of  ffi)er-opt}c 
components. 

Those  in  tbe  FDDI  commu¬ 
nity  are  already  eqdoring  ways 
to  lower  the  prices  of  getting 
the  hi^  data  rates  to  tbe  desk¬ 
top.  such  as  using  alternative 
media.  Knocking  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  off  adapter  card  prices 
probaUy  wwldn’t  hurt,  either. 

Several  FDDI  vendors'  bw- 
yers  have  9ent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  schmooong  about  what  to. 
do  with  the  pstest  issue.  By  tbe 
time  they  gri  around  to  red¬ 
ing  that  fighting  tbe  patent 
might  finaBy  make  bunness 
sense,  tbou^,  it's  Bkely  Madge 
wiB  have  alreaidy  done  the  dirty 
work  for  them. 


^kaia»»CcmpuirrmrUte»or 

vnter. 


BYJDANIEM.WEXLES 

CVSTAW 


SCHAUMBURG,  m.  —  Cori- 

TIKnnk  hum^juiwi  wBI 

be  able  to  tiptoe  into  ISON  a  Boe 
at  a  time  starting  next  month,  if 
tariffi  filed  recently  by  tbe 
state's  local  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  are  approved  by  tbe  IQmab 
(teiiunerce  Coounbsioii. 

Tbe  filing  woold  allow  users 
to  purchase  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  lines 
without  having  to  bundle  them 
with  (Centrex  central  office 
swHdung  services,  currently  a 
requirement  Tbe  existing  pwek- 
ag^  approach  b  one  iiqpedi' 
ment  to  ISDN  for  users  adio 
have  not  found  Ontrex  to  be  an 
ecmomical  alternative  to  swit¬ 
ching  caUs  throu^  an  ai>-pre- 
mises  private  branch  exchange. 

Tbe  other  Ameritecfa  compa- 
oies  reportedly  ptan  to  file  sinii- 
tar  ISDN  tarifb  in  early  1991, 
giving  users  the  ability  to  dabble 
<n  tbe  technology  at  near-bust- 
ness-tekfdtooe  rates. 

For  enmple,  aocordmg  to  tbe 
miDob  Beil  tariff,  a  customer  in 
Chicago  who  ordera  one  ISDN 
fine  to  simultaneous  handle 


voice  and  data  catts  wiQ  pay 
$22.66  per  month  and  a  one¬ 
time  installation  dorge  of 
$94.50.  Tfab  compares  with  a 
moctldy  fee  of  $18.76  and  one¬ 
time  charge  of  $143.50  for  tbe 
two  Too^Tone  buwness  trie- 
pbooe  lines  otherwise  required 
to  provide  onabr  service.  j 
ISDN,  an  emerpng  teeboS- 
ogy  for  a  ubiquitous,  digital 
switched  public  network,  comes 
intWDfia'm  —  Basic  and 

Primary  Rate  —  forcombiinDga 
miy  of  voice,  video  sod  higb- 
apeed  data  over  one  fine.  DSnob 
Bdl's  tariff  coven  Basic  Rate 
services,  whiefa  provide  two  64K 
bit/aec.  cfaannHs  for  voice  or 
data  and  one  16K  bit/aec.  chan- 
nri  for  signaling. 

^ridng  b  one  of  several  stum- 
bbttg  blocks  to  ISDN,  according 
to  Steve  Saaegari,  an  analyst  at 
market  researdi  form  Dataquest, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Cafif. .  wbo  said 
that  ISDN  mud  be  priced  “at  a 
cost  compardjie  to  or  cbexpti 
ihaa  piam  oig  Ser¬ 

vice”  to  appeal  to  UMTS.  He  dtod 
ouen  nmnng  aeparate  pbooe 
fines  for  focamBle  and  voice  as 
key  candidates  for  iine-at-t-Cime 
BDN^ 
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1  I  k  1 1  M  ai  I  I  I  ll  I  H  I'.'' 


IBM  Has  Developed  An  Answer  To  The 
Looming  Question  Of  Multivendor  Networking. 

As  if  getting  people  to  work  together  werent 
hard  enough,  you’re  faced  with  a  somewhat  mwe 
complex  task. 

I  Getting  your  computers  to  work  together. 

'fou  see,  computers,  like  people,  ne^  reliaUe 
connections  to  obtain,  modify  and  distribute 
information. 

And  no  other  company  connects  more 
companies  with  more  computers  to  more  pec^le 
than  IBM. 

Beyond  physically  connectii^  your  computers, 
we  help  them  to  “interoperate”  with  each  other. 

means  that  now,  all  your  machines  from 
different  networks  can  speak  the  same  language  to 
each  other.  As  a  result,  people  can  share  all  types  of 


information:  af^icaticms,  files,  resources,  mail, 
anything.  Whether  it’s  across  the  hall,  the  country  or 
the  gl(Ae. 

Which  is  why  we’re  cwnmitted  to  OSI  solutions, 
to  TCiyiP  solutions  and  to  SNA  siJutions:  all  to  meet 
your  cmen  networking  requirranents  for  the  ’90s. 

And  IBM  network  management  software  will 
also  help  you  better  manage  everything  you’ve 
managed  to  network. 

-  tt’s  all  part  trf  IBM’s  commitment  to  helping  all 
types  of  peofJe  using  all  types  of  craiputers  woik 
more  productive^  together. 

matter  how  high  their  aspirations. 

For  mme  information,  call  your  IBM 
Marketing  Representative. 
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NETWORKING 


3Gom  moYes  toward  other  systei^ 


|k  Caafolcf,  be.  Tbt  en- 
-  '  fedalit- 
Ik  aaR  caafDrtitk"  abrat  bit 


hanmr.  Tba  frateli  bma 


>tOOnbanl3-M)»a« 
k(  bbaa  b 

CaMI  FntacaVI  Fie- 


m  d  Statmato,  CtK-baad 
VS,  Coaaatr  Saniott  Cor., 
«B  MS  aaniae  ptaabhr  far  oh 
Ha  taMta  tatt,  aaU  SCaa’a 
ttalaaR 
itaUht 

(thtiSao' 
aa^  dlad  bgr  ISkr  «bo 
;  caMii  far  ■tegiaba  omr 


a  XJOO.  Al  are  aMriad  for 
bftaaylytiiaM. 

hbaiy  obaantn  aid  Iba 
aaaaMaaaaaa  tra  praaf  (ba 
SCaa  aa  kaga  coaaa  Wa»^t 


«ifb  NotcI- 
aiilaiabi  aa  laa 
rSCoa 
I  aaajiba  kaiplT  fa 


lita.  ba  tbar  bare  oatlad  lltia 
oaaaaaBicaioB  ckam.  Ifc 
aaadtejaatbaadiBdaabaic 
U 


fDgfiaaa  arid  ba  ba  ar^ 
derad  3-fOpaa  fa  MarinWiah 
—  a  prerio^  aaataarril  aoft- 
aata  padofa  tba  wa  fomalr 
fraaUN  rafaraadtapaaebaagoty  Ap- 


tojaDMaa^atptbtalr  arellbaraaloebedaafaaai- 
oar  da  3Cea  IAN.  Raad  aid  iaaaadaiead. 
baaniliBcfaaOS/dataiea  'Va  a*  htaHaaw.  Ifa  ad 
odthaaaftwaia.  atipr-ted  Ba  ifa  aipflcaa 

A^paCiaifBartaB.  pried-  eeaabafaaa,'’ taU  Aba  Bladk, 
paadabeBBtaaCotpLiaSait  ■  aaadia  a  niiibrfrW  * 
ijhaCitjr.aatdbaiaaaapM  Oaa.  he.  k  Na*  Vatk.  dboa 
to  dacew  Iba  akb  3-l-Opaa  tbaooabkadaaaaaaoaeata. 
for  Waiiae,  anaa^  driiaa  BndkaafdKkhaataafcr 
tbajobagadkg  tkaagb  Wbiduare  3.0  aril  k-  LAN  eeapaadaa,  aad  3Caa  k 
a  the  BoaiB-  roka  akidiril  pida  aal  ihb  pattfci 

daoBo 
Wtt.‘ 

aaid.  adkata  3CaB  k  aaiioai 

bytbeaarnikirtinaatbfaaalwa. 

GEIS  enacts  new  strategy  for  E-mail 

Mod  Coep.’*  CnatkMim  fatttr  thn  their  esnat  B4iii 
MHS.  The  daoMfla  to  jiftnr  qpilcBe  pnifide.  Uafte  E4lii 
GggEhMienrfcMwitWBBe-  eerfiew  wdt  m  MQ  fwiwi 
corp.'e  uauta  — 
iMik  taiete  indmdaili  ~ 
(XB  ii  a  fcHat*  Mrfice 

pTOfider  flier  irlli  i  irhawriy  to 


BT  UCHASL  mmOKALl) 
arnarr 


Geaenl  IW^mir  lafaieetinn 
Sg^kee  «3IS)  ■nomewed  a 
eev  fkrtrorer.  oei  tocel  erej 
aetwork  cnanartor  tale  iMt 
noaOiie  pert  ol  Ml  E-maS  itnc- 
«Cf  it  bee  dubbed  BuHieMOOO- 
aect 

CS3S  aid  it  fiperti  Oat 

alow  S' 


GEIS,  which  aktedp  opporte 
1  anmbcr  d  propriefy  F  m 
tyitem,  infhiilint  IShTe  Pro- 
Seoioaal  Office  SyUea  (Pfeedi) 
ad  Hhng  Lpbontoeiee,  bc.'e 
W^pffice,  aid  it  fiewee  thet  it 
a  ^out  to  00%**  <d  the 
way  to  bcof  troiffid.  end 
Ed  laace,  product  neneBer  et 


o(te  kte  vii  •  kesrrtrohe  « two, 
poeAly  bedore  the  cad  of  the 
yeer. 

The  new  product,  cdfed  LAN 
Cooiectar  te  MHS,  wfl  iuitiiBy 
be  HMa  vith  DuVnea  Sy»> 
tan's  E*Mii/MKS  sod  IVao- 


GEB  ha  tirgeted  Biancarnn 
oect  it  ewreat  laen  of  wioae 
pieces  od  the  pichace  a  wel  a 
cOnpeniee  tfaet  wsot  more  fleii' 


hoed  cad;  Qiffimpwi.’  Z.400  hh 
terfaes  to  WoMn  UMoa 
Cflcpb's  BMfiekp  MQ  Mtad  Bd 
ATAT  Mrii;  hderoooMCtiaee  to 
IBM  Pndi.  OISOSS.  App&atioii 
Syitca/400s  sad  Sratees/Sls, 
Di^  Rqapaaat  Cafp.’s  Al- 
hhl  ad  VMSaai,  Whog's 
Ita^offica,  CCAiifl.  he's 
CC:lha  LAN,  ad  aCom  Carp.'s 
3+MdLAN. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Esoft,  be.  ha  innriunfrd  a 
■utoiTistcd  storeaiMorwtrd 
chctronic  mod  serser  dfogned 
ior  users  who  Deed  wido<area  X- 
oea  to  ihned  doe. 

Tiea  slows  a 
persoal  computer  to 
cdy  rratsff  s  ceitral  btdetio 
bood  server  sis  s  (fesMg)  modal 
to  perfoRD  meieepe  ad  9e> 
trarfer  taks.  A  oeer  ooly  needs 
anpie  key  words  such  a  Get 
and  Sad  ad  a  fie  deariptk»  to 
operate  the  system  Cram  a  re> 
mote  mte,  the  vendor  aid. 

A  ibgie  phooe-ioe  uait  corns 
$189,  aad  a  system  that  ■gi' 
ports  a  many  a  32  Imes  sels  fv 
$299. 

Boult 

lSSOOB.GirvdAwe. 
Aaara,  Cub.  80014 
(803)80»S905 

Joioer  Aasoemtea,  Inc.  ba  so- 


wiy  that  provides  nw  osging  ca- 
peMBties  between  Diyad  Eqiap- 
mesS  Carp.  VAX  namoomiMteis 
and  Apple  Computer,  be.  Msc* 
iotoehiystenm. 

Jraaii-Iiibox  is  a  VAX-reei' 
deal,  software-ooly  device  that 
enables  users  of  Tops  Corp.'sb- 


basRaadVMSmidtotraa' 
parently  eichange  msl.  It  opa- 
stee  a  any  VAX  system  raanme 
the  VMS  opeisring  sjaton  ad 
iritb  oo-Bne  maa  sterspe  for 
VhBmad.  Eles  in  transit  and  log 
See. 

Lkienas  oel  for  $9,800  per 
VAX  system.  Software  ayport 
ad  fflsaCensace  mdatea  cost 
$ 1 ,500 per  VAX  qrstem. 

Joiner  Aaodata 
3800Re«eatSt. 
Madban.Wb.  53705 
(808)330^7 

Freni  Mids/ 
MiiWplaxnrs 

Dbitsi  Link  Coep.  ha  oSto- 
(bead  the  DLSSIX-XD.  a  T1 
eSU  bat  auinmetiraiy  trsns- 
msts  a  atarm  r^ort  when  Tl 
proUens  occur  a  a  network. 

The  remote  dnl>out  device 
can  send  alarm  reports  via  a 
smart  modem  from  a  prqro- 
grammed  phone  mimba  stored 
in  the  eSU  onSrectly  output  re¬ 
ports  to  a  local  pemta.  It  can  be 
programmed  to  monitor  sod 
evakate  Tl  network  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics,  and  owre 
than  12  tnnamisiinn  bveia  can 
be  abnned  for  maintenance  re¬ 
ports. 

The  DL55U-RD  ha  a  list 


prkeof  $2,795. 

Digital  link 
352  niimhnlitt  Court 
Sua^vale,  CaHf.  94089 
(408)745^200 


Digibi  Unk'f  eSU  automati- 
C4^hmumitialMnm  rtp^rts 

Nokia  Data  Cammaicationa 
Corp.  ha  anaouDced  the  Nokia- 
fiwyg  bmiiy  of 


The  products,  origmsUy  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  by  Europeso 
Telephone  and  Telepaph 
authorities,  ofia  from  (our  to 
128  aayndnooooa  porta  with 
two  to  eiftit  ayochi'onouB  com- 
pomte  fioka.  Network  mana^ 
ment  fuDCtkms  are  secured  with 
three  peasword  levek,  and  a 
menu-driven  interbcc  enables 
□sera  to  mieractively  configure  a 
network. 

Prices  range  from  $2,040  for 
a  Nokianniz  104  with  four  ports 
and  two  links  to  $10,750  (or  a 
Nokiamux  1 20  with  32  porta  and 
tsmlinks. 

Nokb 

2300 Tall  Piiicu  Drive 
Largo,  Fb.  34641 
(813)535-6999 


Host-to-host 

X.Cam  6.2,  to  upgrade  of  Spec¬ 
trum  Cloocepts,  bc.*a  coromiffli- 
catkaiB  software  pedage,  wa 
designed  to  improve  the  abfity 
of  Strstoi  (Computer,  be.  ad 
IBM  Systan/88  computers  to 
share  d^  wib  oCba  systems. 

The  software  ofien  IBM  Ad¬ 
vanced  Prognm-to-Program 
Cominunicationa/LU6.2  bda 
for  envooiiinenta  such  a  IBM 
mamfiramet,  Sy8tem/34, 36  and 
388.  DOS  and  OS/2  persoal 
computers  and  localum  oet- 
Diks. 

License  fees  for  Sintua  and 
Syatem/88  venioa  rage  from 
$6,000  to  $16,000.  Vdikms  for 
otha  eoviroamema  ooet  be¬ 
tween  $495  and  $39,000. 
Spectnun 
ISO  Broadway 
NewYoriuN.Y.  10038 
(213)766-4400 

Mkro-to-host 

United  Networks,  be.  ha  ao- 
nouDced  ha  (ArandalUffi  Ime  of 
IBM  3270  adqher  boards  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  workstation- 
to-ffuunfrsia  communication. 

The  boards  connect  to  IBM 
3174, 3274  or  3276  controBera 
or  IBM  4300  series  printer 
adapters  via  comdal  or  twisted¬ 
pair  wiring.  A  Ime  of  GramWam 


IBM  Wda  Graphics  Amy 
adipten  oomfame  3270  coonec- 
tirity  with  1,024-  by  768inei 


from$4^to 
$795,  dfpading  <m  model.  A 
(jiadriam  3270  CUT-mode 
software  package  eoeta  $295. 

United  Hedworha 
2 1 76  Faragoo  Drive 
SaaJeaa,  Calif.  98131 
(408)436-2800 

Lo<al-ar«a 

iMtkfOffcliig 

hordwara 


CYNeffl  Cmnmunirationa,  be. 
baa  annunced  the  aeooad  gen- 
cratkm  of  ha  local  area  wirdea 
aetwock. 

The  product  uses  OTleiD's 
rwSo  tedmology.  which  ww  de- 
aigned  for  pers^  frunputer 
aetwoiking  appfcratinnB,  to  pro- 
vide  peripheral  sharing,  elec- 
tromc  tat&  and  fie-tianafer  ca- 
pehfliria  wiUiaut  fie  need  for 
beSty  wnriDg.  The  system  nma 
at  a  of  19.2K 

bit/aec.  ad  permita  UunHivty 
software  toran  a  k. 

The  network  attaches  to  the 
RS-232  aerial  portda  IBM  PC. 
menpariMe  or  peripheral  It 
costa  $296 per  unit 

1 00  Thnaet  Cbeb 
PriDoetea.NJ.  08540 
(609)924-1095 
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DomOdU 
CcruUohas 
beendecteda 
vioe-iveaadeat  at 
Uai^  States 
Tobacco  Co. 
beaed  m  Greenwich.  Coon. 
Hebreapoosibleformanage- 
ment  and  operatkn  of  all 
ampoteriaed  ayatems 
throudxwt  the  company 
and  its  sobndianes. 

Cenflo  reports  to  Senior 
Vke>PrMident  Walter  A.  Wi- 


fhtthi 

CeruDo  has  been  director 
of  KOS  since  1983.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1980  as  a  se¬ 
nior  systems  anaiysL  Prior  to 
that,  be  was  a  systems  man¬ 
ager  at  Pitney  Bowes.  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

A  resident  of  Stamford, 
CeniDo  poesesaes  an  MBA 
from  the  Unhrenity  of  New 
Haven. 


Wayne  Sadia  has  been 
named  vice-president  and 
manager  of  researdi  and  de- 
vdopment  at  Datattnfc  Sya* 
terns,  Inc.,  a  Sooth  Bend, 
Iod.-haaed  tedmical  products 
subaichary  of  Mdkn  Bank, 
NA. 

Saifin  was  most  recently 
viceiiresident  of  adxninistra- 
tiaB.  whidi  included  respoo- 
aifadity  for  informatka 
terns,  at  Murray  Finandal 
Co.inDaIb8. 

Rejoined  Murray  in  1981 
and  baa  held  a  variety  of  poei- 
tkna  there.  Before  joining 
Murray,  he  worked  at  Ados. 
Inc.  in  New  York  and  Bteyer 
Industries  in  Boston. 

Sadin  bolda  a  badidm’'8 
degree  in  budneas  adminis- 
trdino  and  computer  sci¬ 
ence  firom  Boaton  Untveraity 
and  a  master's  degree  in 
MIS  from  the  Uuiveiiity  of 
Teias  at  Austin. 


Who's  Ml  dw  goT 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  aasiatant?  Your  peers  warn 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  CompulvrwQfM 
wants  to  hdp  by  mentiooing 
any  IS  job  dian^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  IVaclL  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  pubbc  reh- 
tioos  department  write  to 
Cbntoa  Vl^kler.  Senior  Etfitor, 
Management,  Compmin^ 
asorfd.  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
titate  Road,  Framingham. 
Maas.  01701-9171. 


Include  IS  in  the  prescription 

Pharmaceutical  firms  hope  large-scale  systems  injectiort  will  speed  tune  drugs  to  market 


PobtM  Mtyt  GUjco  iuu  itnamlintd  its  smhmissicn  proesss  aritk  a  stMnd-si^ 
imaging  sjfstem  that  optical  discs 


gle  ?atk,  N.C.  Initial  basic  reaeardi 
and  ifacDvery  leads  to  prerbnical  am- 
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BY  AUCER  GREENE 

wnALTOCV 


Pharmaceuticalcoavaoiesare 
hoping  that  investxnenta  in 
informatkn  systems  wiH  hdp 
them  to  qieed  up  the  pain^ 
ly  slow  process  of  bringing 
patent  dru^  to  market.  But  it  wiD  take 
a  lot  more  than  money  to  create  the 
kinds  of  systems  required  to  stream¬ 
line  the  Iragtby  paper  diain  from  de¬ 
velopment  labs  to  the  desks  of  Federal 
Drug  Administration  reviewers. 

Among  other  things,  says  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  Brenkus,  consultant  at  the 
health  industries  divisioo  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  will 
ta^  more  of  a  commitment  to  large- 
scale  innovation  than  most  companies 
have  denxxtttrated  thus  for.  Mostly, 
be  says,  “they  patch  what  they  have 
and  homegrown  modiScatioos.'* 

:  By  and  large,  drug  development  and 
apinoval  sdD  take  place  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  data  fragnientation  and  paper 
stacking.  Ri^t  now,  it  takes  u  aver¬ 
age  of  1 2  years  for  a  new  patent  medi- 
catkm  to  developed,  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  FDA  for  release  to  the 
market.  Once,  that  mi^t  have  been 
considered  an  acceptable  interval,  but 
now,  the  industry  is  fodng  a  comfama- 
tion  of  circumstances  that  make  this 
leisurely  pace. untenable, 

First  d  aQ,  there  is  the  specter  of 
profit  shrinkage  because  of  patent  ex¬ 
piration.  Intents  can  accouxX  for  more 
than  50%  of  a  pharmaceutical  conqn- 
ny's  profits,  and  patents  on  80%  of  the 
top  SO  drugs  will  expire  by  1995,  mak¬ 


ing  these  products  foir  game  for  the 
open  market. 

Stepped-up  competitioii  from  the 
generic  drug  companies  is  aho  helping 
to  exacerbate  stS  another  problem: 
pricing  pressures.  Congress,  health 
mamtettance  organtatioos,  retail  drug 
riunnR  and  U.S.  employers  that  are 
helping  to  foot  heshlxare  costs  are 
calltBg  for  curbs  on  prices  of  psteix 
drugs,  wind)  have  increased  by  more 
than  125%  in  the  past  decade. 

Most  industry  experts  agree  that 
thebestchanceforsuccessfulresdu- 
tion  of  these  problems  lies  with  more 
^active  use  of  IS  throughout  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  testing  process. 

Getting  a  drug  product  to  market 
involves  a  complex  series  of  steps  that 
"consume  the  drug’s  patent  tfe  and 
impact  time-to^naiket.”  says  Joel 
Dobbs,  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Gluo,  Inc.  in  Research 'Trian- 


mal  testing,  a  procesa  that  .an  take  up 
to  six  yeaia.  The  next  four  to  sem 
years  are  consumed  by  dinical  testing 
performed  by  phyadans  in  the  fidd. 

T1irougboutthetestingphases.8ta- 
tistkal  analysis  is  performed  on  adect- 
eddata.Then.astheproceasstepsto- 
a  new  <hug  appttcatioc  (NDA) 
submissian  to  the  FDA.  evide^  of  the 
drug’s  effic^  and  safetyus  doc¬ 
umented  using  a  word  preceising  or 
dectronk  pubbahing  syttem. 

This  requires  pul^  together  a 
varied  coDection  of  nformation.  in¬ 
cluding  summaries  of  experiments,  ar¬ 
guments,  statistical  analyaiB  reauits. 
dinical  trial  data  and  supporting  refer¬ 
ences.  At  time  of  submissian,  manufoc- 
mrers  provide  the  FDA  with  not  only 
this  summary  documematioo  but  also 
ComtinnadonpageSO 


CIO:  More  myth  than  reality  in  education 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
cssrarr 


Just  when  you  thou^t  it  was 
safe  to  reprint  those  business 
car^.  a  new  study  has  found 
the  title  of  Chief  Information 
Officer  to  be  much  less  preva¬ 
lent  than  the  number  of  officials  func¬ 
tioning  in  that  role  in  universities 
and  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  survey,  conducted  by 
Boulder.  Cdo.-bssed  Cause 
the  Association  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Information  Technology 
Hidior  Education  —  was  mailed 
more  than  400  institutions  and  bad  a 
response  rate  of  70%. 

Early  results  of  the  poO  showed  that 
ahhou^  the  trade  and  business  press 
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have  haded  the  CIO  function  as  an  im¬ 
portant  poaitioo  in  busineases  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutioos,  there  is  no  tdBng 
whether  or  not  the  GO  despiatioD  is 
here  to  stay.  Only  ooe-tfaird  of  the  in- 
stitutiocks  responding  to  the  surrey 
tb^  mfonnation  systems 
chiefasaGO. 

However,  those  who  do  hold  the 
GO  desa^tion  in  edocatioosl  m- 
stitutions  often  receive  higher  pay 
than  their  IS  chief  counter¬ 
parts,  the  survey  found.  In 
folk,  according  to  reckon- 
denis,  salary-range  aver¬ 
ages  varied  by  as  nxich  as 
$20,000  antuaOy  under 
aome  rategories.  Individua]  saliries 
ranged  firam  lows  of  $30,000  to 
$39,999  to  highs  of  more  than 
$120,000. 


The  average  salary  range  for  em¬ 
ployees  functioning  as  GO,  but  not 
the  title,  was  apprfnrimatrty 
$57,000,  vdttle  the  actual  CIOs  earned 
SD  average  of  oeariy  $70,000. 

Catepiries  that  were  surveyed  in 
the  poQ  cooiiited  of  system  offices,  re¬ 
search  universities,  doctorate-grant- 
ing  mstitutions,  comprdieinive  uni- 
versitiet,  Ubetal  arts  coOeges,  two- 
year  mstitutions  sod  profosiiaoal 
schools. 

The  entire  survey,  one  of  (oac  s^ 
munEA  cf  an  »**«««*i  Cause  Institution 
Dat^iase  survey,  queried  Cause  mem¬ 
bers  about  campus  demographics  and 
organisatioo  as  weO  as  rixMit  the  uae  of 
new  technologies. 

Reporu  of  the  study  are  a  vadable  to 
any  fdfte*  or  depaitmenl  of  a  Cwae 
member  institution. 
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stitictical  aaalTtes  iqd  nw  diu. 

Tbe  apfiro^  phase  usually 
Ihu  abotf  30  moDths  but  bn 
been  hnown  to  drag  on  for  aa 
long  aa  10  years. 

Tine  savings  anywhere  in 
tlBB  process  coidd  have  signifi¬ 
cant  meaning  for  a 

maBufacturer.  Bkxdcboster  drug 
products  can  yidd  sak*  of  as 
oncb  aa  half  a  mittciQ  dollars  per 
<by.  and  a  month  or  two  canid 
ea^  make  the  <fifierence  be¬ 
tween  market  leader  and  me-too 
status. 

The  devetopmeiit  or  acquisi-. 
tkm  of  systems  for  these  critical 
development  phaaes  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  subject  for  IS  executives  in 
the  indiB^.  Many  refuse  to  <£»■ 
cuss  dieir  systems  efforts  in 
these  areas,  daimmg  that  to  do 


twMgP  captures  attention 

narmaemUkai  makm  an  Oartiag  to  look 
lotMOf  Msof^  Jbr  tnpwivtf 


procesamg  to  store  scanned  live 
dinical  patknt  data.  It  also  be¬ 
gan  working  with  IBM  in  a  part¬ 
ner  rebtknabip  last  year  on 
dectrook  NBA  sufamisaioos  and 
on  providing  accesi  to  clinical 
data  for  all  reviewers  via  a  docu- 
raent  management  system. 

Although  I^ulis  says  it  is  tcto.^ 
eariy  to  disoias  results,  he  does 
say  that  “there  wQl  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  our  ovenD  pro- 
ceas.  and  it  is  going  to  change  the 
way  we  coBect  and  mana^  data 
and  the  way  we  srork  with  the 
FBA  reviewers.”  Among  the 
benefiu  PSuhs  says  be  hopes  win 
materialiae  from  the  use  of  imag¬ 
ing  are  a  reduction  in  paper  han- 
diog.  speedier  data  entry  and 
improved  data  integrity. 

Ekctronic  submkskm  of 
NBAs  has  so  for  been  tested  by 
only  a  handful  of  companies  for 
km-pnority  approvals,  altbou^ 
many  in  the  industry  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  move  in  this  di- 
rectioa. 

Oba-Geigy  is  one  of 
seven  firms  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  approval  for  a 
new  drug  application 
uang  computer-assist¬ 
ed  new  drug  application 
(CANDA)  techniques. 
Five  years  ago.  when 
the  arthritis  drug  Vol¬ 
taren  was  in  the  initial 
FBA  approval  stage, 
Dba-Gi^  moved  its 
data  from  a  database 
management  system 
that  mirrored  its  paper 
submisaoo  into  another 
database  environment 
supported  by  on-hne 
display  fonnats  de- 


sign«l  (or  the  FDA  re- 
viewers. 

The  company  then  trained 
the  reviewers  and  its  own  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  use  of  the  system. 
Whether  dectronic  fifing  actual¬ 
ly  speeds  up  the  process  no  one 
really  knows,  but  the  firm  specu¬ 
lates  that  it  shSved  six  months 
off  the  approval  process.  The 
predominant  reason:  The  new 
dt^y  formats  allowed  the  re¬ 
viewers  to  pose  their  data  inqui¬ 
ries  on-line  and  re-analyze  data. 


so  would  compromise  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  In  some  in¬ 
stances.  that  m^  be  true.  How¬ 
ever.  conversations  with  other 
drug  makers  and  oonsuhants  in 
this  field  suggest  that  there  are 
more  people  daiming  to  have  re¬ 
search  and  development  sy^ 
terns  capable  of  producing  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  than  there 
are  actual  systems. 

‘The  sin^  most  mission- 
critical  technology.'’  Brenbus 
says,  "is  fijJly  integrated  infor- 
natipQ  management  systems.” 
Howiever,  be  says,  very  few 
mmpank*  have  actually  done 
much  in  that  area.  Most  manu- 
fiKturers  have  mformation  sys¬ 
tems  in  place  and  find  H  wrench¬ 
ing  to  move  from  an  existiag 
environment  to  a  new  one.  he 


StW  in  tlin  lobs 

On  the  whole,  electronic  submis¬ 
sion  remains  relatively  unex¬ 
plored  territory.  “Most,  if  not 
all,  CANDA  submissions  to  date 
have  been  eaqierimental  and  par¬ 
tial.  like  ours,”  says  ^y 
Moore,  director  of  information 
resources  at  Geoeniecb.  Inc.  in 


exptains. 

“Making  do”  is  oot  entirety  a 
matter  of  choice,  says  Jerry  Pau¬ 
lis.  executive  director  at  Cibs- 
Geigy  Corp.’s  pharmaceirticala 
dhriaioo  in  Summit,  N  J.  “We  can 
attempt  to  shorten  the  cycle  by 
implementing  technology.”  he 
says. ‘'We  can  only  do  it  where  ft 
is  appropriate,  and  there  are  es¬ 
ter^  factors  that  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

That  n  not  to  say  that  there  is 
no  upgrading  going  on.  Cibs- 
Geigy  is  be^nning  to  use  image 


San  Francisco. 

Goientach.  maker  of  Acti- 
vase,  a  dot-dissolving  drug,  de- 
velope  protein  (durmaceuticalii 
using  new  reambinant  DNA 
techniques.  Tlie  company  re¬ 
cently  provided  the  FIM  with  a 
partial  eJectronic  submissioo 
that  consisted  of  statistical  data 
generated  from  SAS  Institute. 
Inc.'s  SAS  package  and  docu¬ 
ment  text  prepared  in  WordPer¬ 
fect  Corp-’s  WordPerfect,  both 
of  which  were  us^  by  the  as¬ 
signed  FBA  reviewers. 


Each  manufacturer  handles 
dectronic  submsakin  difident- 
ly.  Some  allow  the  FBA  to  log 
into  their  on-site  databases,  oth¬ 
ers  send  disks  of  data,  and  some 
use  electronic  mail 

Inefficient  as  this  profusion  of 
tedmiques  may  be,  it  is  likely  to 
persist.  As  Lawrence  Rothniao. 
manager  of  IBM’s  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Industry  Center,  notes. 
'TDA  is  pubfic,  and  they  cannot 
indicate  what  sys¬ 
tems  companies 
must  use  nor  impoM 
standards,  whid)  is 
very  diffiailt  for  the 
entire  industry.” 

Lack  of  standards 
is  not  the  only  im¬ 
pediment  to  fuQ' 
scale  electronic  new 
drug  application  sub¬ 
mission.  The  sheer  mass  and  di¬ 
versity  of  information  contained 
in  Gfii^  is  siniply  too  much  for 
most  systems,  according  to 
Dobbs. 

”*rbe  technology  has  yet  to 
catd)  up  to  the  industry’s  need 
for  a  puMishing  tool  that  gener¬ 
ates  a  quality  document,  one  that 
-has  goal  cross-referencing  and 
indexing.”  he  says. 

What  Glaxo,  maker  of  Zantac, 
an  uker  drug,  is  doing  to  stream¬ 
line  the  submission  process  is  us¬ 
ing  a  stand-alone  ima^g  system 
—  Optical  New  Drug  Appfica- 
tioD  from  Laser  Recording  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  runs  on  the  Laser 
Data  platfonn  and  uses  SV^-in. 
optical  discs  to  store  the  dinical 
trials  and  document  page  im¬ 
ages. 

Tlus,  Dobbs  says,  “gives 
FDA  reviewers  desktop  access 
to  the  entire  submission  and  pro¬ 


vides  necessary  word  (ntfcessmg 
productivity  toob.  As  a  result, 
the  entire  process  is  more  effi- 
dent.  the  review  period  is  more 
likely  to  be  shortened,  and  sub¬ 
mission  problems  such  as  the 
need  for  more  specific  data  can 
be  identified  early  on.” 

Effiaency  in  management  of 
trial  documentatioo  prior  to  sub¬ 
mission  is  actually  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  focus  for  sy^ems  efforts 
than  the  subao^ioo  itself,  ac-' 
cording  to  Philq>  Loftus,  di¬ 
rector  of  R&D  informatioQ 
services  at  ICI  Phar¬ 
maceuticals  Group, 
a  business  unit  of  ICI 
Americas,  Inc.  in 
Wilmington,  Dd. 
“We  recognise  that 
electronic  submis¬ 
sion  is  where  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  headed.”  be  says,  “but 
today,  we  are  not  sure  t^t  the 
actual  benefits  are  or  if  it  speeds 
up  the  review  process.  The  real 
benefit  conies  from  improving 
our  own  internal  document  man¬ 
agement  process.  That  is  where 
the  savings  in  time  and  manpow¬ 
er  can  be gained." 

David  Carhn,  director  of  clini¬ 
cal  research  and  development  at 
Cetus  Corp.  (maker  of  Proleukin 
IL-2>  in  Emeryville,  Calif.,  would 
agree.  Carlin  says  that  a  clinical 
trials  database  has  saved  his  de¬ 
partment  many  months  on  daU 
entry  and  data  reconcifiation. 
The  system  was  created  using 
Grade  Systems  Corp.’s  Oracle 
and  its  SQL  tool  set  and  nms  on  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Vax- 
duster. 

The  database  consolidates  ail 
the  research  data  from  dinical 
studies  for  FDA  review,  as  well 


as  providing  an  enviranment 
that  munics  existing  paper 
forms. 

Today’s  R&D  systems,  how¬ 
ever,  bu^  scratch  the  surfoce 
of  wtot  will  hive  to  come  as  the 
industry  and  the  research  pro¬ 
cess  become  increasm^  inter- 

Loftus  points  out  that  “as  the 
industry  becomes  increasing 
more  mCentational  and  operates 
on  a  worldwide  span, 
ment  resources  and  capabilities 
axe  being  diversified  on  t  gk^ 
basis.”  Companies  are  mergtng 

and  making  aoqubitiona  without 

regard  to  borders. 

For  example,  one  year  ago, 
SinhMQine  Beckman  Corp.  in 
Phibddlphia  conqdeted  a  merger 
with  Beecham  Group  PLC  in 
Loodca  to  become  SmithKUne 
Beecham.  In  addition,  merger 
proceetfings  are  currently  under 
way  between  Genentech  and  the 
Swiss  firm  of  Roche  Holdings 
Ltd. 

Companies  are  abo  creating 
intematiortal  development  bbs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  ^obal  mar¬ 
kets.  These  changes  wiO  require 
yet  another  generation  of  sup¬ 
port  systems,  more  complex 
than  the  current  one. 

Ikter  Keen,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Intematiooal  Center 
for  Information  Technok^  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  says  be  sees 
large  technological  hurdles 
looming.  “We  don't  yet  know 
how  to  handle  massive  databases 
and  image  files.”  he  says,  “let 
alone  bow  to  transport  them  tn- 
temationally.'* 


Greoebalrec-laace  writer  based  m 
ibeBoaUmsree. 


Research  in  smaller  doses 


SmaQ  pharmaceutical  makers  have  long 
depended  on  contract  research  orgaxu- 
aatiODs  to  handle  some  phases  of  re¬ 
search  and  testing.  Reoentiy,  however, 
large  drug  manufocturers  have  abo 
been  hiring  CROs  for  a  considenhie  amount  of 
business,  inckidiDg  dinical  trial  studies,  coUec- 
tion  and  vabdatioo  of  data,  data  management, 
new  drug  application  document  preparation, 
subouaaioosa^  post-market  dmical  tr^. 

Awaah  in  new  busneas  uti  facing  the  same 
pressure  as  roam^cturen  to  reduce  time  to 
market,  some  CROs  are  starti^  to  thank  small 

By  supplementing  existing  mainframe  and  mini- 
conputer-bssed  tyatema  with  personal  com¬ 
puter-baaed  local-area  networks,  they  cut  test¬ 
ing  time  and  trim  costs. 

One  firm  reaping  big  benefits  from  a  small 
pbtfom  uBiometrk  Research  Institute.  Inc.  in 
Arlingtin.  Va.  It  lUrted  downsiiing  ita  opera- 
tionatoaLANIastfoDandhaabeendoingpro- 
jecta  on  the  network  aioce  early  spring. 

“The  primary  advantage  a  tto  people  wbo 
acttally  uw  data  have  better  access,”  says  Dan¬ 
iel  WOaon,  director  of  computer  aervicea. 
Whereas  nuraes.  researchers,  atatiatkiaca  and 
others  previously  had  to  go  tfaroigh  prognm- 
men,  tiiey  now  pu|l  iq>  data  directly.  WBson 
dtea  the  task  of  npdatiog  naster  fil^  winch 
OMd  to  take  two  dan  hot  DOW  takes  one  hour. 
The  second  reason  for  downaang  was  ex- 


pense-EhocemfogpoweralOtimealeaBexpen- 
aive  on  micros  than  on  a  large  platform,  he  adds. 

^bon  abo  poiou  to  better  prograrnming 
toob  available  on  adcrca.  He  estimates  that 
95%  of  ha  programming  on  ndcroaareusable. 

Using  a  386  Compaq  Compfoer  Corp.  server 
to  support  25  PC  difnts  add  Nov^  Inc. 'a 
Netware,  the  company  a  managing  more  than 
20  HnaDer  studlea  in  its  Arifogton  offices.  Larg¬ 
er  triab  and  the  wtnk  of  a  second  faettty  are  be¬ 
ing  nwayiH  on  a  matnfrasie,  but  WQaon  says 
that  fiiO-scrie  migratioo  win  take  ptace  wHhin  a 
few  years. 

Medical  and  Technical  Reaeardi  Aaaidates 
(MIW  in  NeeAam,  Maas.,  has  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  an  atereating  reason. 
halt  year,  the  rnmpany  acqiared  a  DigitaJ 
Equapmeot  Corp.  VAX  3800  to  aappfefDent  the 
PC-baaed  Novefl  network  it  InataBed  in  1987. 
SmaB  trbb  or  work  requUag  muRfob  users 
now  na  on  the  network,  wide  large  trbb  run 
on  the  VAX. 

Ahfaoivh  be  bebevea  the  networked  system 
b  foster  and  more  coat-ettective  than  tfie  VAX, 
John  Baber,  director  of  at  atbrifal  and  data  pn>- 
I  c ming  If niirri  iiji thf  DPT  ayitrm  ihra  fhr 
company  a  maiteting  advantage.  MTRA  at- 
traeta  more  dfoitB,  he  aaya,  becanae  pferaa- 
ceidical  makers  aeam  to  fed  more  ooDfoitable 
coatzactfi«workouttoCSOawfaohavehigsya- 
tema  dndar  to  tiieir  own. 
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COMMENTARY 

Clinton  Wilder 

NoA’sfor 

B-schools 

Forget  what 
you  know.  Re- 
eogmeerthe 
oorporatiofi.  Re¬ 
think  customer 
service,  employ¬ 
ee  cOTipensa- 
tkm.  systems  development. 
Change  or  perish. 

■  AO  forward-thinking  infor- 
matioo  systems  executives  have 
beard  Ui^  exhortstioosin  the 
past  year  or  so.  Most  of  their 
bosses  have  {Mobably  heard 
them,  too.  It’s  becoming  tnoth- 
ertKXMt  apple  pie  and  diange 
the  way  you  do  business  —  with 
the  IS  community  at  the  fore¬ 
foot  of  that  change. 

Are  America's  business 


schools  adequately  preparing 
the  next  generatioa  of  manag¬ 
ers  and  executives  to  think  that 
way?  I  don't  think  so.  And  I'm 
notakme. 

In  a  rare  display  of  mea 
culpa,  a  panel  id  business  sdtooi 
deans  recently  completed  a 
study  that  concluded,  in  the 
words  of  TV  Wall  Stn^  Jour¬ 
nal,  that  "many  MBAs  to^  are 
merely  number-cniDcbera,  iD- 
prepaied  to  manage  in  the  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  ^obai  market¬ 
place."  If  the  hallowed  B-school 
halls  continue  their  traditiooal 
ways,  the  panel  warned  that 
business  scboc^  may  risk  "pro¬ 
fessional  irrelevance.'' 

As  we  all  know  too  well,  cor¬ 
porate  change  is  not  easy,  espe- 
daUy  when  business  is  good. 

And  business  has  been  very  good 
in  the  buaness  school  inditttiy. 
which  is  still  riding  the  coattails 
of  the  1980s.  An  influx  of  for¬ 
eign  students,  particularly  at  the 
top  business  schools,  has  also 
helped  keep  enroUmeots  high. 

So  there  isn't  much  competi¬ 
tive  pressure  to  change  the  way 


thin^  are  dooe.  The  motiva¬ 
tion  for  change  in  busmess 
scboob,  just  as  in  corpontioos, 
must  come  from  for«^  visaon. 

Tm  not  juat  taOmig  about 
recogninng  the  npkfly  changing 
role  of  utformatiaa  tedmology. 
In  all  tress  of  buameas,  conveo- 
tiooal  rules  about  what  func¬ 
tions  sboidd  be  performed  by 
suppben  and  customers  are  be¬ 
coming  very  bkirred.  In  consul¬ 
tant  Michael  Hammer's  words, 
companies  are  becomiog 
"boundaxy^ess." 

Among  the  examples  of  this 
pbenomenon  are  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  Wti-Msrt,  which 
use  satdkte  lioks  and  electronic 
data  interchange  to  redeflne 
the  concepts  of  inventory,  dstri- 
butioo  and  marketing  in  their 
business  relationship  with  each 
other. 

But  bow  many  business 
schools  stiD  teach  management 
methods  btsed  on  the  old  rules 
of  competition  —  be  the  lowest 
cost  producer,  keep  inventories 
steady,  seek  economies  of  sc^ 

Marketing  may  be  the  best 


example.  How  maiqr  students 
are  learoBig  196(Vstyle  msas 
marketing  formulas  when  inpo- 
vative  usen  of  databne  tech¬ 
nology,  sodi  as  Amerkao  Ex¬ 
press,  can  market  to  a  segment 
of  one  consumer? 

The  ptnd  of  busmeas  ichooi 
dean  camfneiKU)ly  urged  their 
colleagues  not  to  suddenly  add 
a  dew  of  ooories  on  IS  or  gtobal- 
tatioa  That  would  be  Iflie  the 
automation  erase  of  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  era.  when  computers 
were  broui^  in  without  much 
coosaderatian  of  the  way  they 
could  change  busmess  process¬ 
es.  The  panel  recommended 
Dothinglesstbaoaaeriousren' 
sesament  of  the  entire  busmeas 
sctmolcurTicutum  —  and  even  of 
admasinn  gmdelhies.  ^ 

To  be  itoT,  some  businesa 
schools  are  indeed  reasMsdng. 
At  an  IS  conference  at  Sbson 
College  in  May.  Babeon  Ifesi- 
dent  VlflOiain  Glavn,  former 
vke-chainnan  of  Xoos.  adnst- 
ted  that  few  of  today's  MBA 
prognuns  adequately  teach  the 
role  of  IS  —  a^  that  the 


Welleiley.Maaa.,buMDCiaori 
emed  college  is  ttudying  what 
to  do  about  it  The  Univenity  of 
ftmsyhmai'tprestigbim 
Wharton  School  dmne'Thoaas 
Gerrity.  whoee  Index  G1019 

ggean 

on  IS-enibled  change  for  yean, 
as  its  new  dean.  TliM't  a  good 
sign. 

In  the  1980a.  many  of  the 
best  MBAs  flodbed  to  Wtf 
Sbeet  to  pby  deeknania.  a  hy¬ 
perkinetic  business  erase  that 
Itift  aasb-eod-bani  legacies 
ranging  from  CaaipranCorp.  to 
Drexel  Burahn  Lambert  In 
the  1 990b,  more  MBAs  are  com- 
mendibly  foradong  careen  as 
asset  rearrangenfaJLa.  acquni- 
tiooAhvestitnre  spedaliBta)  to 
make  compamei  run  better. 

Let's  h^  that  the  achooli 
granting  those  degrees  can 
change  in  time  to  make  their 
graduates  the  force  for  change 
that  US.  bunaesses  desperate¬ 
ly  need. 


WBdei’  ■  wmbt  wi 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Could  VDT 
overexposure 
be  terminal? 

CURRENTS  OF  DEATH 
By  Paul  Brodeur 
Simon  A  Schuster, $19.X 


"A  metronome  is  just  a  device 
trtiicb,  in  essence,  moves  in  two 
directions.  And  a  60Hz  field  is  a 
field  where  first  the  magnetic 
wave  moves  in  one  direction,  and 
then  it  moves  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  just  like  this  (metronome]. 
Only  it  hafqxens  60  times  a  sec¬ 
ond.  So  what  this 
means,  then,  is  that 
any  kind  of  molecule 
that  is  in  a  person's 
brain,  or  in  a  per¬ 
son’s  body,  is  being 
twisted  M  times  a 
second  up  and 
back."  —  Dr.  Harris 
Busch  in  Currents 0/ 

Death. 

What  is  described 
above  might  be  your 
brain  near  a  computer  terminaL 
Cfr  a  hair  diyer.  Or  an  electric 
Uanket.  Paul  Brodeur’s  grueling 
point  in  Currents  of  Death  is 
simply  that  society  has  ignored 
the  potemial  haxar^  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  field  given  off  by  appQances 
and  power  lines. 

He  writes,  "So  depecxlent  are 
we  upon  the  benefits  of  electric¬ 
ity,  and  so  accustomed  have  we 
bectme  to  it.  that  we  have  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  ubiqiuty  of  its  pres¬ 
ence." 

Brodeur  Suggests  that  even 
commonplace  electric  appb- 
aoces  sorb  as  VDTs  should  not 
be  taken  tightly.  His  theory  is 


that  exposure  to  electric  fiekfr 
does  rrault  in  physcal  re^xms- 
es.  such  as  the  metronome  meta¬ 
phor.  He  doesn't  recommend 
that  the  pubbe  hide  from  VDTs, 
hair  dryers  or  electric  blankets, 
but  like  ultraviolet  rays,  we 
should  not  overexpose  ourselves 
to  than. 

.At  the  beginning,  Brodeur’s 
bo^  reads  like  a  detective  stmy. 
wi^  epidemiologists  playing  the 
role  of  Sam  Spade.  He  investi¬ 
gates  the  cotmectioo  between 
childhood  leukemia  and  those 
ubiquitous  power  lines  in  several 
research  projects  ^naming  more 
than  a  decade.  He  airs  research 
that  has  been  inured  or  discred¬ 
ited  by  other  scientists. 

Brodeur  tries  to  breathe  life 
back  into  such  re¬ 
search  by  showing 
time  and  time  again 
that  those  doing  the 
discretfiting  were  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has 
a  vested  interest  in 
the  military  use  of 
electric  fields,  cq  by 
sdentists  working 
for  the  Electric  Itiw- 
er  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  research  organixatioo 
that  is  funded  by  the  electric  in- 
dustiy. 

he  lays  out  tte  labyrinth 
of  research  on  the  eflects  of  elec¬ 
tric  fields  and  electromagnetic 
fields,  he  zeros  in  on  the  one 
electric  apfdiance  to  which  niO- 
lioRs  of  American  workers  ate 
exposed  for  many  hours  each 
working  day  —  the  VDT.  He  de¬ 
tails  bow  a  cooqnjter’s  hardware 
creates  mapetic  fields. 

"The  display  terminal  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
televlskia  set:  The  image  on  the 
screen  is  produced  by  an  elec¬ 
tion  beam  generated  in  a  CRT 
—  an  evacuated  ^ass  tube  con¬ 


taining  an  dectron  gun.  which 
produces  a  narrow  electron 
This  beam  is  acoelented 
and  directed  toward  the  front  of 
the  tube  by  high  voltage  —  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  25,000  volts 
—  from|a  stepMip  transformer 
known  if  the  flyb^  transfono- 
er.  Whe4  the  beam  strikes  the 
inner  sunace  of  the  CRT  face,  or 
screen,  jt  interacts  whh  a  phos¬ 
phor  coating  to  generate  a  spM 
of  visible  light,  sduch  ^ows  in 
the  form  of  s  letter  or  number." 

Brodeur  writes  that  the  aver¬ 
age  VDT  produces  a  IS-KHsra- 
dio-frequency  range  from  the 
vertical  sweep  of  the  electron 
beam  across  the  screen  and  a 
60Hz  range  from  the  boruootal 
sweep.  He  writes  that  manufac¬ 
turers  have  kmg  ignored  the 
60Hz  range,  although  be  ctons 
it  is  the  docninam  field  and  the 
one  suspected  by  some  sdentists 
to  catae  health  proUenn.  The 
book  deserttKS  reports  from  the 
late  19708  from  ATAT  Bdl  Lab¬ 
oratories  that  assured  that 
VDTsaresafe. 

But  several  case 
such  as  one  from  1980,  say 
erwise.  This  resxirt  describes  s 
case  where  four  out  of  seven 
pr^nant  VDT  operators  at  the 
Toronto  Star  give  birth  to  in- 
frnts  with  serious  birth  defects. 
While  Brodeur  writes  thst  offi¬ 
cials  "were  falfing  over  them¬ 
selves"  to  deny  that  the  Torooto 
txrth  defect  duster  and  others 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  use 
of  VDTs,  be  the  rest  of 

the  book  Aaciasing  studies  that 
point  to  some  rdatioo. 

Brodeur's  work  spawned  a 
spedal  cover-story  report  in 
Computdeworid's  sister  pub&ca- 
tion,  Macworld  Quly  i9M).  that 
warned  laen  to  stay  an  arm's 
length  away  from  the  monitor’s 
screen  and  frxir  feet  away  firom 
the  back  and  sides  of  terminals. 


In  comunction  vntb  the  rqxxt. 
10  monitari  were  tested  fbr 
dectromagnetic  levds,  many  of 
B^ich  tested  within  ranges  high 
enough  to  correlate  with  studies 
showing  cell  mutation  and  can¬ 
cer  in  humans. 

Althoad>  the  sut^  matter 
is  technical,  don’t  mbitake  it  fbr 
duU.  It  dore,  however,  get  nit- 
picky  on  occasion.  Brodeur 
sometimes  dwells  on  insignifi¬ 
cant  rivalriea  between  researcb- 

en  and  whmes  that  the  prem, 
even  the  computer  pr^  does 

not  always  present  bis  side  of  the 


As  an  infonnatioa  systems 
manager,  you  will  likdy  have  to 
free  coofiklmg  reportt  on  the 
poteixisi  fbr  health  prohlems  of 
your  work  force  becauM  of  dec- 
tromagDetic  emanat¬ 

ing  from  VDTa.  Since  Brodeur’s 
book  does  pack  histoned  and 
medical  infonnstion  about  the 
sobjett  in  an  interesting  manner, 
it  could  be  an  easy  way  to  bone 
up  on  his  aide  of  this  controver¬ 
sy. 
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ATBOLM,THEWAYTOSET*HE>D 

IsTArAWAYFROMTHEOFFI^ 


It’s  not  that  we’re  cramp)ed 
for  space  at  ROLM.  Very 
simply  we  believe  that 
every  moment  our  field 
force  spends  in  our  office 
is  a  moment  that  they 
could  be  spending  with  you. 

Learning  your  business. 

Asking  questions.  Finding 
out  what  they  need  to 
know  to  make  your  tele¬ 
communications  system, 
and  your  companys  operations,  as  effective 
as  possible.  From  combining  voice  and  data 
facilities  into  one  integrated  system  and 

i 

explaining  t(b  each  employee  exactly  how  to 
use  it.Tb  improving  call  center  productivity 


through  new  applications 
like  CallPath.'” 

•  You  see,  at  ROLM 
we  make  it  our  business  to 
know  yours.  And  that’s 
something  we  can’t  do  sitting 
behind  a  desk.Or  standing 

around  the  coffee  machine. 

1 

Which  means  as  a  ROLM 
customer,  you’ll  be  seeing  a 
lot  more  of  our  people  than 

&S6  a.m.:  the  HOLM  representative  reporting  to  work  at  WC  do.  And  thatS  fine  with 
READER’S  DIGEST  World  Headquarters. 


us.  Because  we  ll  always  know  just  where 
to  find  them.  And  so  will  you.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999  ext.  235. 

HMJII  WE  ASK  BETTER  QUESTIONS. 
IHlUill  YOU  SET  BETTER  ANSWERS. 

An  IBM  and  Siemens  Company 


What’s  all  this  noise 
about  AD/Cycle?  ' 

How  excited  you  get  depends  on  whoyou  are 


BY  ROBERT  V,  BINDER 
andJUDITHE.  PHILLIPS 

Like  “diot  bean)  ’round  the 
worv’  IBM’s  September  1989  an* 
nounconent  d  AD/Cyi^  and  Re 
positoiy  Manager  promises  to  have 
a  profound  impact  (xi  the  software 
development  world  during  the  next 
decade. 

AD/Cycle  has  been  described  as 
nothing  less  than  a  ’’strategic  apfdi- 
catkm  develo(Mnent  solution” 
far-reaching  implications  will  leave  virtually 
no  infonnation  systems  M'ganization  un- 
toudied. 

Yet  all  the  pre  and  post-announcement 
puUicity  prompts  an  important  questkn: 
How  re^  are  users  for  AD/Cycle? 

Howrwcwptivw? 

A  recent  survey  we  conducted  (see  story 
page  54),  combined  with  an  earlier  comput¬ 
er-aided  ai^ware  engineering  (C^ASE)  usage 
survey  and  recent  discussions  with  many 
large  organiaations,  indicates  that  there  is 
much  to  be  omcemed  about.  The  fc^lowing 
were  amcmg  the  key  findings: 

•  Most  IS  organizatioos 
have  far  to  go  before  they 
can  embrace  AD/Cyde 
and  all  of  its  ixnjrficatioos. 

This  lack  of  organizatiooal 
preparedness  is  a  result  of 
managerial  attitudes,  staff 
capabilities  and  the  type  of 
ISenvinmment. 

•  Currently,  most  soft¬ 
ware  devdopment  manag¬ 
ers  are  m  the  process  of 
gathering  i^onnation 
about  AD/Cycle  and  trying 


to  assess  exactly  what  it  wffl  mean  to  them 
and  their  organintions. 

While  it  is  diffic^  to  be  well  infbnned 
about  products  and  technical  qKoficatioos 
that  are  currently  unavaiWe,  managers  are 
taOdng  with  IBM  business  partners  and  oth¬ 
er  customers,  as  wdl  as  attending  seminars 
and  reefing  everything  that  comes  across 
their  desks. 

•  Most  fed  the  IK4  annouDcemait  has  had 
Mgnificant  impact  —  both  within  their  orga- 
nizatioQS  and  among  their  suppliers,  custom¬ 
ers  and  conyetitors.  Howmrer.  more  than 
seven  in  10  manages  are  adopting  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude. 

•  (hie  in  three  re^xndents  reacted  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  the  announcement  and  anticipat- 
ed  the  repository  services  rollout  with  ex- 
citenienL  These  managers  are  looking  at 
AD/Cycle  as  the  total.  standanSaed  platform 
needed  to  increase  the  productivity  of  their 
software  devdopment  shops  and  quality  of 
tbdr  products. 

•  One  in  four  respondents  reported  feding 
skeptical  and/or  cynicaL  Major  concerns  are 
that  the  AD/Cyde  architecture  appears  to  be 
too  big.  too  expensive  or  too  restrictive. 


Bnder  »  proideal  cT  Robert 
Bmder  SvAena  Conaolting,  lac. 
to  CUdgo.  wtatd>  apedalije*  in 
maBagement  ud  tecbnica]  coo- 
whing  for  auft  wire  de^ttopera. 
nuQipt  it  the  firm’t  director  of 


t 

Baintiiig  to  the  lack  of  a  tangMe  product  as 
well  as  the  number  of  tecfafl^  ddays  prior 
to  the  Septendier  1989 jfumaicenient,  sev¬ 
eral  re^ondents  voieed  the  "vdporware 
ooocem.” 

•  One  ID  three  of  the  respondents  are  unde- 

ddfd.  Whie  AD/Cyde  sounds  good,  they 
reason  that  it  just  not  be  for  them. 

•  WhUemostmanagershaveadoptedawait' 
and-see  attitude,  almost  30%  are  starting  an 
AD/Cyde  implffnfntation  plan  now.  Howev- 

in  organiatkiBS  that  are  currentiy 
[  for  AD/Cyde.  the  readness  levd  is 
low.  Tlds  is  refiected  in  the  foct 
thatfewerthanooemlOofthesurveyedor- 
gMHBirinnahawinadeafinnCTimmitinMttO 
AD/Cyde. 

IWo  kwy  quustlons 

Ar  the  simplest  levd.  AD/Cyde  is  both  a  oot- 
lection  of  products  and  an  approach  to  soft¬ 
ware  devdopmenL  Because  the  approadi  is 
as  equally  uzqiortant  as  the  products,  suc¬ 
cessful  mplementation  of  AD/Cyde  is  as 
much  an  IS  reqxnsifaSity  as  it  is  I^'s. 

There  are  two  vital  issues  regardmg  AD/ 
Cyde.  The  first  important  question  for  IBM 
customers  to  ask  tbem- 
sdves  IS,  what  do  I  need  to 
do  to  foOow  modem  soft¬ 
ware  development  prac¬ 
tices  in  my  diop?  Without  a. 
realistic,  effective  plan  of^ 
attadi,  the  power  of  the 
AD/Cyde  took  cannot  be 
haniessed. 

The  second  oaj(w  issue 
has  more  to  do  with  the 
past  than  the  future.  Since 
the  iiiid-1960s.  IS  organi- 
atioos  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  application  systems  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  Al- 


veral  sources  daim  that  in 
the  U,S.  alone,  there  are 
more  than  70  bdhon  lines 
of  Cobd  in  use.  That  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of 
aroind  $350  biOiQn.  These 


•  Many  IS  shops  wnpraparod 
>  Only  one  In  ^  ore  cemmittod 
•  ‘Wtalt  and  Is  popular 
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IN  DEPTH:  WHAT’S  ALL  THIS  NOISE  ABOUT  AD/CYCLE? 


figures  suggest  thst  ininteDSiice  is  the 
daaaant  IS  loltwire  activi^.  So  the  sec- 
nod  key  questioo  is,  bow  can  AD/Cyde 
■9fxst  software  msaUeaiuic^ 

It  makes  sense  tint  oterest  in  (and 
readneas  for)  AD/Cyde  is  cloedy  related 
to  its  abffity  to  support  software  mainte¬ 
nance.  ' 

Rwodyorwot. . . 

The  meet  immediate  impact  of  IBM's  AD/ 
Cyde  announcement  is  an  endorsement 
of  CASE.  By  endorsing  the  autoantiao  of 
all  steps  in  the  system  development  life 
cyde.  DM  has  jumped  into  the  CASE  en- 
va'cament  and  tegtimiaed  it 
The  repositQry  is  a  host-based  tool 
whose  open  archHecture  aDows  the  mh- 
ing  and  matefaiog  of  CASE  toob  within  an 
tot^rated  environroenL  The  repository 
acts  as  a  database  of  rules  about  a  compa> 
tty's  nftrmatioo  and  a  waiehoose  for  re- 
taahle  software  cormwoents. 

Properly  used,  the  latter  can  provide  a 
smgle  point  of  cootroi  for  aO  softirare  de- 
velopmenf  activities,  lofonnation  in  the 

Doer’s 

profile 

The  fpBosring  are  characteristics  of 
compaaies  commined  to  AD/Cyde: 
s  Have  already' b^uD  implementa* 
tioo  plans. 

s-Six  of  10  have  used  CASE  but 
most  for  less  thao  a  year, 
s  Hdf  have  devdopment  centers. 

•  Nearly  ei^  in  10  have  less  than 
Qoe-fbi^  of  their  staff  tnhied  in 
software  engineering  fimdamen- 
tals. 

s  There  is  a  slightly  greater  skiD 
deficit  than  in  uncoramitted  firms. 

•  Four  in  10  have  a  defined  but  op¬ 
tional  software  development  meth¬ 
odology. 


reposHory  can  be  scceased  by  multiple  us¬ 
ers.  multipie  CASE  tools  or  muhi^  co¬ 
pies  of  a  single  CASE  tool 

Lola  of  spodwwoHt 

There  are  several  essentia]  prerequisites 
for  AD/Cyde:  DB2,  because  the  rqxwi- 
taryisa[D2  applicabon;  experience  with 
modem  software  development  practices, 
such  as  structured  analysis:  advanced 
CAS£  systems;  and  use  cf  such  method¬ 
ologies  as  Spectnun.  with  appropriate 
project  management  control. 

IS  managers  also  need  to  be  convinced 
that  AD/Cycle  is  worthwhile.  A  big  inbib- 
iting  betor  is  that  proper  implementation 
of  AD/Cyde  takes  a  lot  of  groundwork  be¬ 
fore  tbe  product  arrives.  The  proper  use 
of  tbe  AD/Cyde  Repository  M^gerjUMl 
Its  accompanying  toob  and  technology  re¬ 
quires  the  software  devdopmept  automa- 
tion  found  Ja  CASE.  We  use  tbe  term 
CASE  to  mean  “upper"  CASE  products 
that  support  design  activities. 

However.  organnatioQs  with  even  a 
medbim  level  of  CASE  experience  are  in  a 
smaD  tninonty. '  Where  CASE  has  been 
adopted,  it  a  infrequently  appBed.  Almost 
half  of  the  IS  shops  surveyed  have  never 
used  CASE  technology  io  their  software 
developmenL  Nearly  two-thirds  have  ei¬ 
ther  Used  the  technology  less  than  one 
year  or  never  used  it. 

NatiottaOy,  only  20%  of  software  de- 


vdopmeot  organiatioos  are  CASE  users. 
Of  those  that  are  CASE  users,  only  40% 
hive  umd  CASE  on  a  majority  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  projects.  Overall,  only  one  in 
20  software  devdopoient  groups  are 
making  effective  use  of  CASE  technedogy. 

Tbe  AD/Cyde  repository  a  imple¬ 
mented  in  DEU.  Yet  almost  half  of  the 
companies  surveyed  are  not  ID2  users. 
Only  one  m  1 0  DB2  shops  have  more  than 
three  years  of  experience  with  it.  This 
bek  of  software  developer  DB2  experi¬ 
ence  can  only  lengthen  the  learning  curve 
and  slow  the  process  whereby  AD/Cyde 
implefflentation  leads  to  a  measurable  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity. 

While  haff  of  tbe  respemdents  have  a 
development  center,  fewer  than  one  in 
five  are  panning  one.  Fewer  than  one  in 
20  have  estahbshed  a  software  metrics 
program;  only  one  in  10  of  those  without 
such  a  program  are  planning  one. 

AmXher  inhifaiting  factor  is  that  sys¬ 
tems  developers  cannot  effectively  use 
AD/Cycle  unlesa  they  are  weQ  ver^  in 
the  fundameitab  of  software  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  high  level  of  software  devdop- 
menc  productivity  and  quality  achieved  ^ 
a  “top-gun"  CA^  usd*  can  only  come 
wHh  high  leveb  of  CASE  skill  and  soft¬ 
ware  devefopment  sophistication.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  nine  of  10  survey  respondents 
report  that  less  than  half  of  tbe  develop- 
ds  in  their  shops  have  had  training  in 
software  engineering  fundamentals.  In 
two  thirds  of  the  respondent  groups,  few¬ 
er  than  one  in  four  of  the  staff  are  trained 
in  software  enpneering  fundamentab. 

The  successful  use  of  CASE  and  AD/ 
Cyde  also  depends  on  the  consbtent  ap- 
ptotion  of  a  defined  software  devek^ 
ment  methodology  (a  documented  set  of 
procedures  with  specific  tasks  and  deti- 
verables).  Only  one  in  10  of  tbe  surveyed 
firms  have  a  defined  methodology  that  is 
arcepted  and  consbtently  used  or  is  man¬ 
datory  on  aQ  projects.  One  out  of  four 
have  no  defined  methodology  at  all. 

Fvpcydwsa  profB# 

How  ready  are  companies  for  AD/Cyde? 
AH  of  the  re^wodents  whose  organiza- 
tioGs  have  inade4  commitment  to  AD/Cy¬ 
cle  are  now  starting  implementation 
plans.  Yet  the  commitied  organizations' 
maiugerial  attitudes  and  perceptions 
about  AD/Cycle  do  not  jbe  tbe  reali¬ 

ty  of  their  respective  IS  environment  and 
staff  skill  level. 

Of  tbe  organizations  that  have  begim 
AD/Cyde  implementation  plans,  four  in 
10  have  never  used  CA^:  more  than 
one-half  have  never  used  it  or  have  used  it 
for  less  than  one  year. 

Looldngat  technical  skills,  almost  75% 
of  tbe  committed  organtzatioos  have  less 
than  one-quarter  of  their  staff  tramed  in 
software  engineering  fundamentals;  few¬ 
er  than  one  in  10  of  tbe  organizations  have 
more  than  half  of  their  staffs  trained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  organiza¬ 
tions  committed  to  AD/Cycle  have  a 
slightly  greater  sldlJ  deficit  than  those 
that  have  not  committed  to  it 

Softwew  mointenanf 

There  is  no  shortage  of  recommendatioos 
oo  bow  to  adopt  AD/Cycle  for  software 
development  IBM  hu  a  ^lort  list  of  im¬ 
portant  items  repeated  in  its  AD/Cyde 
docunaeotation  presentations.  How¬ 
ever,  tbe  real  make-or-break  issue  for 
AD/Cyde  wiO  be  its  support  of  software 
maintenance.  Tbe  reabty  of  IS  today 
mah^  rhia 

The  key  to  using  AD/Cyde  in  a  mainte- 


The  answer 
universe 

Fifty-seven  software  development 
managers  responded  toa  questioo- 
oabe  about  AO/Cyde  readineas 
that  was  distnbi^  and  analysed 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

Managers  fiixn  many  types  of 
organiiatjoos  responded,  including 
manufacturing  (^%),  dbtiibution 
(n%)andiiti&ties(9%). 

Both  large  and  stnall  software 
development  and  maintenance  staff 
shops  were  represented.  Focty-two 
percent  of  the  respondents  were 
from  organbatkins  with  more  than 
120  fulkime  staff  members  and 
contract  persanoel.  12%  were  from 
^dtops  wiUi  more  than  300  empfoy- 
ees  and  35%  came  from  from  sbo^ 
with  less  tlan  60  workers. 


Dance-dominated  shop  is  to  take  a  re-en- 
gineenng  approach  ttot  makes  good  use 
of  existing  AD/Cycle  fadtities.  Under  this 
view,  AD/Cyde  becomes  primaiily  a 
maintenance  envirmment  and  secondari¬ 
ly  a  development  environment.  Existing 
CASE  software  and  hardware  can  sui^Mut 
this  with  a  suitable  shift  in  emphasis. 

Tbe  goal  is  to  place  aQ  system  specifi¬ 
cations  and  implementatiorLs  ^  old  and 
new  —  under  tbe  control  of  the  reposi¬ 
tory.  This  requires  action  on  several 
fronts.  A  model  that  gives  a  top-level  slice 
of  all  existing  systems  ^Knild  be  devel¬ 
oped  first  and  loaded  into  the  repository. 
As  maintenance  |»ojects  come  up  in  the 
normal  course  of  work,  existing  systems 
can  be  gradually  reverse-engineered.  In 
this  way.  tbe  initial  high-level  model  is 


gradually  extended.  Thb  activity  can  use 
tbe  same  structured  methods  anl  CASE 
toob  oonnally  used  for  devdopment  Ex¬ 
isting  systems  wiD  then  be  docuinented  in 
tberepoaitocy. 

Although  using  CASE  and  structured 
methods  for  reverse -engineering  re¬ 
quires  changes  in  normal  development 
practice,  thb  b  an  excefleat  approa^  In¬ 
formation  collected  in  the  course  of  main¬ 
tenance  b  not  fftrown  away  when  a  pro¬ 
gram  b  updated  and  returned  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

Bottom  Mporfop  down 

WhSe  mueb-byped,  AD/Cycle  ca&^ec- 
thrdy  increase  software  devemment 
prodoctivityandqualityoaiyinanatShni' 
ration  that  b  prqored  for  it 

While  managers  are  enthusiastic  in 
firms  now  startmg  an  AD/Cyde  imple- 
mentatkn  plan,  a  big  gap  e»sts  between 
the  perception  of  what  AD/Cyde  requires 
and  tbe  reality  of  tbe  IS  enviranment  and 
technical  sldOs. 

If  AD/Cycle  b  viewed  as  a  tOfHkrwn 
development  solution,  it  b  not  Ukely  to  be 
accept^  by  the  typical  IS  organization 
because  sdtware  maintenance  b  the 
dmninast  IS  software  issue. 

There  b  a  general  denre  for  improve¬ 
ment  but  a  reluctance  to  embrace  devel- 
openent  solutions  for  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems.  Thb  b  a  rational  response,  but  H 
poses  an  immeifiate  obstacle  to  AD/Cyde 
acceptance. 

B^use  AD/Cycle  can  benefit  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance,  smne  recondhation  of 
software  maintenance  with  AD/Cyde 
concepts  and  fodlities  b  needed.  Our  sur- 
VQrdata  suggeststhatabottooHip.grad- 
ud  approach  tailoFed  to  the  devefopment/ 
maintenance  mix  of  each  organiation  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  success.  With  thb 
approach.  AD/Cyde  can  become  a  hi^ 
leverage  tod  for  tbe  IS  organiation  with 
a  significant  application  software  invest- 
menL  •  ^ 


Maintenance  roadblocks 


he  maintenance  juggernaut 
much  of  the  bdi  of 
readmesB  for  and  interest  in 
AD/Cyde. 

The  methodical  software 
engmeermg  approach  advocated  in 
AD/Cy^  b  completely  at  odds  with 
tbe  typical  IS  aoftware  martfnance 
strat^.  The  concepts  and  fodlities  in 
AD/Cyde  are  heavily  oriented  toward 
tbe  ei^  part  of  tbe  software  fife  cyde. 
IS  managers  see  little  practicai  Vito  in 
following  an  orderly,  dbciplined  ^>- 
proach  because  maintenance  b  inher¬ 
ently  reactive.  In  turn,  thb  perceptioo 
StZTX^  attituto  SbOIlt 

bow  to  approach  devefopeneot.  Thb  at¬ 
titude  b  very  much  part  of  tbe  overall 
maintenance  problem  and,  tbereibre. 
part  of  the  AD/Cycle  readmeaa  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  the  typical  organbarion.lcaa  than 
20%  of  reaoorcea  are  used  for  devdop- 
ment  The  rpmainrtrr  b  split  cqoDy 
betweai  maatenance  ad  dewdop- 
mpta. . At  such,  iwnuwtanp#  defines 
the  way  IS  does  babneaa. 

if  it's  tm^  M  some  argue,  that  IBM 
b  empfaabiing  the  wrong  part  of  tbe 


aoftware  devekuroeit  life  cyde  by 
atreaaing  new  devefepoent  rather 
thn  maintenance  and  re«ncneerng, 
the  apparent  befc  of  AD/Cyde  prepa- 
ratioB  b  more  imdentaadable. 

But  does  aB  thb  mean  that  AD|^y- 
de  cannot  bd^  with  softwire  mamie- 
nanc^, 

Mahiog  effective  uae  of  AD/Cyde 
for  maittenance  w31  require  tbe  same 
concerted  effort  advocated  to  adopt  it 
fordevefopment 

AD/Cyde  ca  he  of  Bgroficsnl  help 
for  to  maiateiiaBce  prohlem  in  three 
ways:  Fifit.  to  repodkory  can  be  used 
to  excrebe  aoftware  control  over  afl 
exbting  programa,  rtatihaerw.  files, 
etc.  Second,  CASE  toob  can  be  used  to 
reverie  engneer  eibriag  aystems. 
Swng  gfferity  B  to  AD/Cyde  tool 
adfe  provide  exccAeot  aivport  for  re- 
engineering.  However,  moet  of  to 
hard  weak  of  thb  imat  atiD  be  done 
muubly.  Tlinl,  proper  devefopment 
use  of  AD/Cyde  wB  reduce  to  lime 
and  coet  meentenante  b  to  long 
nm. 

ROBEBT  V.  BINDER  «d 
JUDITB  B.  PHTTJJPS 
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Tvro  for  the  road 

As  their  re^)ective  stock 
prices  skyrocketed  beyond  in¬ 
vestor  comfort,  fast-track¬ 
ers  Network  General 
Corp.  and  Synoptics  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  declared 
two-for-one  stock  splits.  In 
addition  to  making  the  stock 
more  affordable.  Synoptics 
President  William  Ruehle  and 
Network  General  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Harry  Saal 
said  that  each  company’s 
split  is  aimed  at  attracting  a 
r^r  range  of  stockholders. 


Lucky  three 

Networkiiig  systems  vendor 
SCom  Coip.'s  Chairman  BUI 
Krause  likes  to  count  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  his  firm's  signature 
number^  and  the  company’s 
fourth  quarter  —  ended  May 
31  —  gave  him  another  op¬ 
portunity.  score’s  $116.8 
million  in  fourth-quarter 
revenue  marked  a  9%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  preceding 
quarter.  Net  income  $7.3 
miUkm  was  up  9%  from  the 
third  quarter  as  well.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  SCom  President  Eric 
Benhamou.  new  product  sales 
accounted  for  27%  of  the 
fourth-quarter  take.  And, 
hey.  annual  revenue  of  $419 
million,  up  9%.  Not  divisible 
by  three  was  the  year-to- 
year  pr(^t  comparison:  down 
40%'to  $20.5  million. 
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T1  maiket  sitting  in  limbo? 

Dozing  but  not  defeated,  networking  vendors  muster  resources  for  next  generation 


BY  JOANS  M.  WEXLER 
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beck,  president  of  Coounomcatioo  tberebasbeenoopushiotheTliiiar- 
Netwock  Ardkitects.  Inc.,  a  consuttan-  ket  toward  cocopatiiffity  among  midti- 


cy  in  ^ahingtoa,  D.C. 


vendor  products,  leaving  men  pretty 


n  ibe  hill  before  the  andcqnted  ‘*Tlie  vendors  haven’t  gone  akng  weOcnmmittedtoasingleatgipiier. 

'Tl  technology  storm,  some  us-  with  the  market  dynamics,”  be  said.  New  products  wil  be  needed  to  ac- 
ers  may  be  finding  tbemsdves  at  'Ddargins  in  the  Tl  arena  are  narrow,  commodate  the  large,  random  file 
a  loss  as  to  what  equipment  in-  and  vendors  tike  NET  say  they’re  a  transfers  that  are  emerging  as  local- 
vestments  to  make  today.  premier  .^company  that  won't  lower  area  networks  link  up  over  wide  area 


vestments  to  make  today.  premier  .^company  that  won't  lower 

The  T 1  arena  is  in  a  period 
of  techncdogy  tianation  that 
has  users  nervously  checking  Everybotty’s  doing  it 
their  watches  in  anticipation  AmoMmemcngTlweadonenOtailAStnffkuTlIi^ 
of  bandwidth-voradous  data 
networking  applications  that 
will  require  new  products  to 
accommodate  them.  This 
state  of  limbo  is  making  the 
saturated  Tl  market  appear 

to  be  coc^  as  vendors  take  omo 

the  lime  to  devdop  support  ^  jv 

for  new  technologies,  fomal-  < 

tiances  and  expand  interna- 

tionally  to  meet  the  new  gen-  vtaiak 

eration  of  networking  trends. 

The  waning  market  per- 
ception  has  been  fuded  by  re- 
cent  disappointing  eamings 

announcements  from  industry  leaders  prices  under  competitive  pressure.” 
such  as  Network  Equipment  Technol-  Wth  data  traffic  growing  at  about 
ogies.  Inc.  (NET)  and  Newbridge  Net-  35%  per  year,  accorrting  to  Boston- 


communkatioas  tines  —  par- 
tioilariy  to  communicate  with 

tty’s  doing  it  remote  mainframes. 

rngTImUonetMOt^LANInffieuTlInki  "Withm  three  to  ^ 

years,  all  the  current  Tl 
products  wiB  be  bi8tary,”pre- 
dieted  Steven  A  Taylor,  pres- 
1  .  ideit  of  DistTilwted  Network- 

ing  Associates,  a  coDsuhxncy 
in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

^  ■  dec^^^^Bqko  Taytar  noted  that  when  Tl 

j  jmjmKmjig  ,  multiplexers  stormed  the 

^  market  six  years  ago,  there 

was  virtually  no  LAN  ater- 
vRifiBk  connectiop  goii^  on.  and  data 

^  ran  primarily  in  continuous 

streams,  resulting  in  the  pi^ 
tiferatiooaftime-(kvisioo(dr- 
c»tT-rtp«iM«k  cuit-swilching)  multiplexers. 

CCS  under  competitive  pressure.”  which  dedicate  64K  bit/sec.  dmmels 

Wth  data  traffic  growing  at  about  within  the  Tl  pipe  to  preset  applica- 


works  The  market,  however,  is  based  research  firm  The  Yankee  Market  leaders  NET,  Timeplex  and 
more  donnatR  than  dying,  according  to  (}roup.  and  with  networking  habits  Newbrk^  are  sdD  circuit-switch^ 
analysts.  clanging,  many  users  may  soon  need  oriented,  added  T^nothyZerbiec,  vice- 

These  revenues  stiB  reflect  sub-  to  swap  out  their  old  Tl  mohiplexers,  presidentafVertical  Systems  Group,  a 

stantial  growth,  even  though  they  feO  whidi  burst  on  the  scene  after  ATftT’s  Dedham.  Mas8.-baaed  market  re- 

bekiw  pnijectioos.  In  tnuhipiiexer  divestiture  and  sem  numy  companies  searchfirm.'niia.bowever.isaniDeffi- 

pk»eer  Timeplex.  Inc.  has  actually  re-  to  private  networking  siAitioos.  Tl  dent  transnusskn  method  for  large, 

ported  that  fir^  quarter  1990  was  its  multiplexers  are  devices  that  combine  random  file  transfers.  Zertiecaaid. 
most  profiuble  first  quarter  ever.  multiple  independent  voice  and  data  today’s  attractive  carrier 


most  profiuble  first  quarter  ever.  multiple  independent  voice  and  data  today’s  attractive  carrier 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  analysts  pee-  streams  and  aUow  them  to  be  transmit-  rates  for  virtual  private  oetwovks, 
dieted  that  competition  would  cause  ted  across  a  sin^Tlpi^.  wtriefa  aBow  customers  to  lease  a  por- 

prices  to  drop  significantly  on  hi^>-eDd  Currently,  the  bitdi  in  investing  in  tioo  of  the  pifobc  network,  Mm  are 
multiplexer  equipment,  allowing  the  new  equipment  is  that  users  need  new-  plunking  mudi  of  their  voice  traffic- 
next  tier  of  cewporate  buyers  to  enter  generatioo  technologies  imi^eniented  which  is  slogging  along  at  a  5%  growth 
and  nourish  the  market  This  has  not  at  (tifferent  rates  by  different  vendors,  rate  per  year,  accor^  to  The  Yan- 
han^ened,  acoordii^  to  Frank  Dru-  Untike  other  areas  of  the  industiy,  Continued  on  pegeS? 
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APPLE  10  XEROX 

INFOMART  is  where  vou  can  see  and  esaluate  ihe  laiea  in  information  and  communkatkxis 
technology.  From  more  than  100  companies  like  Apple,  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T,  EDS, 
Epson,  GTE,  IBM,  NCR,  Novell,  Texas  Instruments,  Xerox  and  many  more. 

Call  today  to  get  your  free  72  page  INFOMART  Direaocy.  It's  the  easy 


wav  to  m^e  vour  visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive. 


GJ  today  to  get  your  free  dweetofy.  1-800-232-1022 


iNFOAMmr 

where  the  leaders  in  automation 
share  their  knowledge  with  yoa 
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HDS  brushes  up  on  marketing  tactics 


Coiutiuiji 

Cray  Research,  Inc;  had 
said  it  was  going  to  buy  itself  a 
big  aficc  oC  the  miiiisupef- 
compater  market,  and  now 
the  planned  purchase  of  Sao*^ 
ta  Clara.  Calif.'based  Super* 
tek  Computen,  Idc.  is  a 
dooe  deal.  As  part  of  the 
$32.5  milbon  acqoisitkn. 
Supertek  —  now  a  Cray  sub* 
sidtary  —  will  relocate  its 
headquarters  to  Mendota 
Heights,  Minn.,  and  gear  up 
for  manu^uring  at  its  par* 
ent’s  supercomputer  plant  in 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  The 
deal,  Cray  Chief  Executive 
OfBcer  RoUwagen  said. 
wUI  enable  the  firm  to  bring 
a  multiprocessor  Cray  Y-MP- 
compatible  roinisupercocn- 
puter  noodei  to  market  some¬ 
time  next  year. 


In  the  footsteps 

CTG/Sciefstific  Systems 
Services  is  patting  more 
than  its  annual  dues  behind 
Adspso's  efforts  to  broaden 
its  software  industry  repre¬ 
sentation.  Last  week,  Vin¬ 
cent  Lamb  Jr.,  president  of 
the  systems  integration  arm 
at  CTG,  a  Melbourne,  Fla.- 
based  consulting  ffrm.  was 
named  to  the  board  of  the  in- 
dustiy  association's  recently 
launched  InformatioQ  Sys¬ 
tem  faitegratioo  division  (ISO. 
In  lending  his  services  to  ISI, 
Lamb  is  furthering  a  CTG  tra¬ 
dition;  Company  President 
John  Courtney  is  a  past  chair¬ 
man  and  present  board 
member  of  Adapso.  .. 


The  Kan>ro  shuffle 

Last  seen  mired  in  a  power 
struggle  and  ffnandal  chaos, 
Knypro  Corp.  now  has  a 
deadock-preventing  fifth  di¬ 
rector  and  a  new  leader  to 
aid  its  effort  to  continue  its 
saga  past  Chapter  11.  Late 
last  month,  the  bankruptcy 
court  approved  the  minoiity 
and  majiirity  shareholders' 
choice  for  a  new  director,. 
Leonard  Kneeland  The  ^ 
board  then  appointra  vttfr- 
an  Kaypro  employee  and! 
turnaround  maven  Ben  Tisb- 
er  as  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer.  Last  week. 
Fisher  made  his  first  official 

annnunr^mgftt! 

Production  is  up  and  running, 
with  some  $1.5  million 
worth  of  backlogged  orders 
expected  to  be  filled  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 


BY  J.  A  SAVAGE 

CV8MW 


‘’MarketiDg?  What  muketmg.^' 
cried  users  uid  analysts  alike 
two  years  ago  srbes  mainframe 
maker  Ifitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.-CHDS)  was  sdD  Natkaial 
Advanced  Sj^ems.  The  self-ad- 
mittcd  teck  of  marketing  kept 
HDS  a  dstaot  third  behind  IBM 
and  Amdahl  Co^.  in  the  IBM- 
compatible  mainfranie  market 
(see  chart). 

Since  May  1989.  when  Hita¬ 
chi  Ltd.  bou^t  80%  of  NatkmaJ 
Advanced  Systems  and  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  (EOS) 
bought  20%  to  create  HDS,  the 
cocqiany  has  been  tatong  mar¬ 
keting  "voice”  lesaoos  so  it  can 
be  beard  —  tf  not  kxxler  than  the 
others,  at  least  among  the  fray. 

Given  an  infiiaion  of  patience 
by  majority  owner  Hitachi,  the 
oxnpany  bias  also  made  buaness 
plans  aimed  far  into  the  future — 
a  major  change  in  corporate  atti¬ 
tude.  Prior  to  the  Hitachi 
buyout,  tbeo-osrner  National 
Semiconductar  Corp.  used  tbe 
cocopany  to  a  large  degree  as  a 
cash  cow,  said  Mark  Hess,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  (Partner  Group,  Inc. 

"They  tried  to  do  some  value- 
added  strategic  positioning  but 
always  had  the  rug  pulled  out 
from  under  them  with  things 
such  as  layoffs."  I^ss  said.  HDS 
insiders  agreed  with  the  cash- 
cow  characterization. 

Now.  HDS  is  on  its  own.  aUe 
to  plow  whatever  profits  it 
makM  back  into  tbe  company. 

HDS  has  gone  throu^  two 


reorganizations  in  13  months, 
primarily  to  consolidate  a  mar¬ 
keting  function  that  was  spread 
geographically  and  across  corpo¬ 
rate  (fiviaions.  "It's  Marketing 
101."  said  James  Balassone,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicc-presidem  of  mar¬ 
keting.  ’'It's  basic  sti^.  but  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  company’s  history, 
it's  not  easily  put  in  pbure." 

>\Tbe  firm  has  folded  market¬ 
ing' P^le  from  its  worldwide 
operatktts  into  a  consolidated 
corporate  operation  and  has  add¬ 
ed  about  20  new  people  for  a  to¬ 
tal  of  70.  Even  so,  H^  U  still  no 
match  for  IBM.  which  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  in  mainframe 
marketing,  ex-IBMer  Balassone 
said.  j 

The  rewganization  also 
brought  short-term^lanning  to 
the  regioDal  marketing  level  and 
long-term  j^anning  to  tbe  divi- 
sknai  level.  At  the  upper  end. 
the  division  plans  ah^  five 
years  and  the  region  plans  ahead 
one  year.  The  two  groups  work 
on  a  two-year  plan,  said  Tom 
Frana,  vice-president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  U.S.  operations. 

Analysts  and  HDS  insiders 
said  this  to'-reaching  approach  is 
completely  ififferent  fr^  the 
National  Advanced  Systems. 
"HDS  is  focused  on  long-term 
growth,"  Hess  said.  "They  talk 
in  terms bf  tbe  year  2940.  ” 

Announcing  tbe  firm's  eager¬ 
ly  awaited  line  of  high-end  main¬ 
frames  last  month  "was  the  first 
test  of  the  new  marketing  orga¬ 
nization."  Frana  said. 

Tbe  announcement  included  a 
model  HDS  claimed  to  be  the 


Alcatel  takes  advantage 
of  relaxing  export  controls 


BY  RALPH  BANCROFT 
iscT««sa>vics 


BRUSSELS  ~  Alcatel  NV.  the 
tdecommunicatioos  firm  63% 
owned  by  Qe.  Cknerale  d'Elec- 
tridte  (CGE)  in  France  and  37% 
■b|y  U.S.-based  ITT  Corp.,  looks 
set  to  be  among  tbe  firms  to  take 
early  advantage  of  the  recent  re¬ 
laxation  of  hi^Kechnology  ex¬ 
port  curbs  by  the  Coordhating 
Committee  on  Multilateral  Ex- 
(KwtControIsfCocoin}. 

I  Winy  VuMjenbergbe,  adv^ 

!  to  Bdgjuxn’s  trade  minister,  said 
Alcatel's  Artwerp,  Belgium- 
based  mant^cturing  fodlity  is 
close  to  signing  an  agreement 
with  tbe  Soviet  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
munications  to  export  digital 
telephone  exchanges. 

The  deal  would  mhiaity  in¬ 
volve  Alcatel  Systeiill  12  ex¬ 
changes  with  a  capacity  of 
50,000  lines.  Industry  sources 
said  that  a  second  stage  in  tbe 
proposeo  "framework  agree- 
meitf”  calls  for  a  jornt-vcnture 


factory  to  be  set  up  in  the  USSR 
to  inanubcture  tbe  exchanges.  A 
third  stage  opens  up  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  e^qwfting  the  technology 
required  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
manufacture  the  very  large- 
scale  integratkm  (VLSD  chips 
that  power  the  exchanges. 

Unto  several  weeks  ago.  aO 
parts  of  the  agreement  wouk) 
have  been  banned  under  Cocom 
rules,  but  changes  made  at  the 
high-level  meeting  in  Fans 
opened  the  way  for  the  export  of 
i^tal  teleconummications 
equipmenL  Nevertheless,  Alca¬ 
tel  remams  restricted  from  ex¬ 
porting  the  VLSI  technology  and 
must  wait  for  further  relaxation 
of  export  controls. 

Alcatel  and  tbe  Soviet  Union 
are  mqweted  to  sign  tbe  frame¬ 
work  agreement  next  monlh, 
Vandenber^  said.  The  deal  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  first  of 
many  such  joait-vedture  agree¬ 
ments  foQowing  the  Cocom  ded- 
saoQ  as  the  Soviet  Unkn  rushes 
ahead  to  modernize  Hs  telephone 


fastest  mainframe  yet  an¬ 
nounced,  tbe  EX  410,  a  four-p^ 
cesaor  computer.  At  150  miilion 
instructions  per  second  (MIPS), 
it  could  run  400  automated  teOer 
machmes  (ATM),  compared 
with  about  300  ATMs  run  by  the 
top-end  ffiM  3090J  mainfraine, 
an  HDS  spokesman  said.  He  add¬ 
ed.  however,  that  HDS  has  yet  to 
benchmark  the  computer. 


Third  in  Une 

HDS  hopes  its  mew  maimfifome  line  will  gain 
grtftimd/br  it  on  its  two  biggest  competitors 


event  HDS  used  to  announce 
new  cooqNiters  on  separate 
dates,  sometiines  with  conflict¬ 
ing  ntformation,  such  as  incon¬ 
gruous  Mire  ratings,  according 
to  Presdent  Gary  Moore. 

"I’m  not  sure  our  sales  rep's 
story  has  changed,  so  much  as 
now  be  has  more  credibility." 
Frana  said.  "He  has  some  press 
clippings  and  spec  sheets  to 
show.” 

Marketing  may  be 
more  coordinated,  but 
the  HDS  metamorpho¬ 
sis  is  still  in  tbe  a}coon 
stage.  Hess  said.  "It's 
not  an  American  ap¬ 
proach."  he  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Hitachi's  Japa¬ 
nese  ownership  and 
style;  EDS’  contribu¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  basically 
in  name  only.  "They're 
not  trying  to  change  in 
15  minutes  or  react  to 
the  pressure  of  quarter¬ 
ly  profits.” 

Hess  said  that  HDS 


hone  year  into  the  pro- 


Wth  its  new  tn^i-end  offer¬ 
ing.  slated  for  availability  in  a 
year.  HDS  has  gained  tbe  image 
of  being  in  the  same  find  as  Am¬ 
dahl  and  IBM,  although  it  a  still 
singing  backup.  Before  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  insiders  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said  that  tbe  company  was 
loitering  somewhere  backstage, 
hardly  even  in  the  same  arena. 

The  machine  was  given  a  suH- 
abty  gala  debut:  HDS'  lu^>*end 
announcement  was  a  five-city, 
worldwide,  near-simultaneous 


cess  of  a  change  that 
will  lake  another  couple  of  years 
to  complete.  ‘Then  you’H  see  a 
dramatically  different  field  force, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,"  he 
said. 

While  Balassone  spoke  of  new 
products,  such  as  an  automated 
tape  hbraiy  and  optical  disc  stor¬ 
age  devices,  Hea  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  adth  Hitachi's  back¬ 
ing  —  and  its  Japanese-style 
patience  —  tbe  firm  wiD  expand 
beyond  those  products,  from 
printers  to  supercomputers. 


system,  in  which  some  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  date  from  before  its 
1917rev<^utioo. 

UK-based  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Research  Centre  estimated 
that  a  $350  btDkm  market  exists 
during  the  next  15  years  for 
Western  firms  to  export  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Separately.  ITT  said  it  has 


sold  a  7%  block  of  Alcatel  shares 
to  CGE  for  $640  million.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  unwinding  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  tbe  venture  formed  bi 
1986  when  nr  sold  its  telecooh 
munkatioos  busineas  to  CGE  for 
$1.3  biDion  and  37%  of  tbe  new 
firm's  stock.  Since  then,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  that  shareboUiag  has  more 
than  doubled.  ITT  is  using  tbe 
cash  raised  to  buy  back  some  of 
its  own  common  stock. 


Exec  VP  knighted  at  D&B 


Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  re¬ 
cently  named  Thomas  McNeigbt 
as  executive  vice-president  of 
U.S.  field  operations.  McNei^t, 
a  senkn-  vice-presideDt  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  at  DAB 
Software  and  at  Management 
Science  America  (MSA)  prior  to 
the  MSA  acquisition.  man 
the  post  vacatol  by  Doug  MacIn¬ 
tyre,  who  was  also  with  MSA  be¬ 
fore  the  merger  but  left  the  com- 
pany  lastmcmth. 

Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  John  Imlay  said  be 
had  been  aware  of  MacIntyre's 
intention  to  leave  the  firm  for 
several  months.  McIntyre,  now 


at  Hyannis,  Mass.-based  Soft¬ 
ware  2000,  said  be  took  tbe  posi¬ 
tion  because  H  was  kn  offer  he 
"couldn't  pass  up." 

McNei^t  wffl  be  responsible 
(or  all  employees  working  out¬ 
side  of  tbe  Atknta  and  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  iocatiotts  of  DAB 
Software.  He  uid  be  will  begin 
his  job  by  fbeusb^  on  services 
and  support  within  tbe  U.S. 

McNeight  has  been  working 
for  Iiriky  siDce  1979,  when  be 
started  at  a  salesman  at  MSA.  In 
hb  former  positioo,  he  worked 
under  MacIntyre  as  tbe  national 
sales  manager  at  D&B  Software. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTtjN 
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Phone  companies 
strike  up  bandwidth 

- .  cntArc  new«p«per>erviMS  as  future  (fi- 


0  ( 

CWSTAff 

MENLO  PARK.  CaH.  —  A 
bouse  IB  the  suburbs  these  days 
ndgbt  DOt  only  cocne  with  a 
swvnmmg  pool,  cul'de'Sac  aad 
variable  oxxtgage  —  it  could 
also  turn  out  to  be  equipped 
fiber-optic  cahRng  that  vrould  al¬ 
low  the  most  graphics-iitteoave 
engmeer  to  work  from  a  borne 
nffw  or  prepare  the  famfly  for 
future  higb-definition  television 
(i{DTV)receptioa. 

Phone  companies  have  been 
busy  inAalbog  fiber-op^  wires 
throughout  the  trunk  lines  and 
urban  offices  of  the  nation  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  bandwidth 
of  communicatioos.  However, 
while  the  cost  of  installatioo  m 
such  high-denaity  areas  is  effec¬ 
tive,  it  has  beoi  prohibttive  in 
sn^e-family  dwdhngs. 

Rjynet  Corp.  clatms  to  have 
an  answer. 

*1t  comes  down  to  the  last 
mile  between  the  telei^ione 
CQo^>aDy  and  your  house  —  that 
remaining  mile  is  rou^ily  35%  of 
the  cost  of  the  phy^  part  of 
the  connection.'’  said  George 
Ballog.  tmritrtmg  manager  at 
Raynet.  a  subsidiary  of  Raydiem 
Co.  created  to  cable  residential 
areas  with  fiber-optic  wire. 

&  for.  Raynet  has  one  100- 
house  inataBaCkm  in  Lyonfield, 
Mass.  This  makes  the  company  a 
striving  second  in  the  busuiess  to 
ATAT.  vdoch  currei^  has 
about  2 ,000  bouses  in  trial  run. 

Wwt  door  to  door 

While  the  Raynet  pro^  has 
kept  costs  down  to  apprtndmate- 
ly  those  of  regular  phone  hook¬ 
ups,  there  is  one  mssing  link:  It 
d^  not  plan  on  stringing  fiber 
optics  iD  the  way  to  your  bouse. 
It  wiD,  buweveir,  come  dose 

eoou^  to  provide  the  bandwidth 

necessary  for  most  ejqianded 
services,  BsUpg  said.  A  doctor, 
for  mstaoce.  could  txn  only 
check  a  patient's  record  from 
borne  or  s  remote  office,  but  he 
could  abo  have  the  bandwidth 
f^cesaacy  to  receive  an  X-ray. 

The  firm  wdi  snstaD  a  Sub- 
scrfoer  Inteifoce  Unit  at  the 
curb  for  every  few  bouses  — 
from  four  to  e^t,  depending  on 
the  ftnmhgf  of  ejected  phone 
hoofcuvs  and  the  potent^  for 
tdepbooe  company-supplied  ca¬ 
ble  televiskn.  From  the  inter- 
foce  unit,  traditional  copper  wire 
or  coaxial  cable  goes  to  the 
house.  At  abort  distances,  such 
as  200  feet,  copper  can  transmit 
data  St  6M  bit/^ ,  Ballog  said. 

'It  enough  for  HDTV, 
but  it's  enough  for  near-term 
use,"  BaDog  ^d.  The  tdecnm- 
anmications  industry  a  condd- 
ering  interactive  video  and 
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recdonsfortbenew 
tbou^  the  services  are  not  yet 
offered. 

With  the  curbside  beachhead, 
—  which  is  the  stae  of  a  network 
server  —  "you  can  justify  the 
coat."  Ballog  said.  In  foct.  it  can¬ 
not  cost  more  than  regular 
(^tone  wiring:  date  pubbc  utility 
oommissioos  wiD  not  allow 
phone  companies  to  pass  on  the 
increased  cosU  to  ratepayers. 
BaOog  estimated  the  cost  at 
about  $1 ,200  per  subscrfoer. 

Mod  of  AT&T's  initial  hook¬ 
ups  do  go  all  the  way  to  the 
house,  according  to  Laura  Huff¬ 
man.  senior  product  ptanner  at 
AT&T’s  Network  Cable  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Atlanta.  AT&T  is  not 
coDcemed  about  utility  conunis- 
skn  regulatioQ.  because  it  only 
affecu  "narTOw-baDd’'  services, 
Huffman  said.  "We  need  to  be 
prepared  for  broadband  ser¬ 
vices.'' s&eadded. 

CostsiMring 

If  fiber  went  aQ  the  way  to  the 
borne,  BaDog  said,  the  phone 
company  and  each  borne  would 
have  to  be  equfoped  with  a  con¬ 
verter  toeing  the  electric  sig-  I 
oat  to  a  digital  ooe  and  back 
again.  This  »  an  expensive  prop- 
ositioo  —  but  vnih  a  curtside 
box,  be  said,  several  households 
dtare  the  converter  ind  its  cost 
'  "By  providing  digital  service 
at  about  the  cost  of  copper,  we 
enable  the  pb(M  company  to 
for  foocy  services,"  s^  Robert 
Fumiss^foynct’s  senior  product 
manager. 

The  curbside  boxes,  cabled  to 
a  telephone  office  interfoce,  mul¬ 
tiplex  the  copper-wire  signab  to 
rfigitsl  for  the  optical  fiber  band¬ 
width.  a(Xording  to  Fumbs.  At 
the  receiving  end.  the  interfoce 
ui^  decode  the  &ptal  infonxia- 
tkn  and  send  it  over  copper. 
With  thb  "drnp-box"  arcfotec- 
ture,  Raynet  b  able  to  use  from 
two  to  five  fiber-optic  tines  for 
four  to  eight  pbOM  and  caUe 
television  hnes,  leading  to  a 
phone  company  interfoce  capa¬ 
ble  of  hand^  384  tines.  One  un¬ 
derlying  assumption  of  the  arefn- 
tecture,  Fumbs  said,  b  that 
phone  wiD  be  able  to 

transmit  catde  televiskn  at  some 
tiroeinthefoture. 

in  the  long  term,  Fumbs  said, 
Raynet  b  aiming  at  etiminating 
the  modem:  vrtnn  each  house  b 
equipped  with  a  sender  and  re¬ 
ceiver  for  optical  fiber,  he  said, 
otbere  wiD  be  no  need  for  a  mo¬ 
dem. 

Raynet  sees  the  market  po¬ 
tential  of  fiber-optic  cabling  as 
enormous.  "There  are  120  mD- 
Ikn  phones  out  there  and  80  mD- 
hon  lines  to  individual  bouaes." 
Ballog  said. 


Users  haul  Atex  to  court 

Usersclaim  injury  fromkeyboards  and  VDTs 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

cwffitfr _ 

NEW  YOStK  ~  Oiinimg  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  pbyscal  infuries  as  a 
result  of  ubng  the  keyboarda  and 
VDTs  sold  by  dectr^  puhGah- 
mg  systems  vendor  At^  Inc., 
two  grmgM  of  jfximilbts  sued 
the  comply  bst  month. 

The  suits  are  sure  to  rekinifle 
debate  over  the  health  rbks  of 
using  computer  temunab,  wfaiefa 
has  been  tmked  to 
various  ailments. 

In  separate  ac¬ 
tions  totafing  $288 
miDkn  in  damages 
sought,  journalists 
from  four  newspe- 
pers  and  one  news 
service  alleged  that 
Atex,  an  Eastman 
Kodak  Ca  unit  based  in  Bedford. 
Mass.,  was  oe^tgem  in  warning 
users  of  the  potential  hasards  of 
using  its  equqxn^ 

The  users  said  they  had  ntf- 
fered  a  variety  of  "cumubtive 
trauma  dboedets"  to  tbeir 
•wrbts,  arms  and  shotdders,  in* 
rhutinfl  carpal  tunnel  syndrome, 
tendinitb  a^  nerve  dbonlers. 

Both  ibo  dairo  that  the 
Atex  keyboards  and  monitors 
were  defectivdy  designed. 

"It's  for  too  premature  to  say 
»ytfaing  about  the  caae,"  said  a 
qMkesman  for  Kodak.  The 
spokesman  that  thb  was 
the  first  tone  a  formal  campiamt 
badbeenfiledregardsoganyk^- 
board  produced  by  a  Kodak  unit 
Kodak  itself  was  not  named  in  ei¬ 


ther  suit 

The  suit  by  three  farmer  Mrw 
Kof*  Akwirfaty  journiliits,  fibd 
in  New  York  Supreiw  Court  on 
June  4.  seeks  $5  miLiao  spiece  in 
dsmages  for  ^  r^nrters.  none 
of  whom  are  currently  working 
sttbeDewa{Mq>v. 

The  journalists'  spouses  are 
seeking  an  additional  $1  onThon 
apiece  in  damages  for  loss  of  sup¬ 
port 

A  second  smt.  filed  m  federal 
cCNBt  in  New  Yack 
City  oo  June  15,  rep¬ 
resents  s  totil  of 
10  jourmbsts  from 
Mnaaday.  Aaim- 
eafi  Banker.  The 
Aeaociated  Presi, 
Diacount  Start 
Ntm  and  TW  Wl- 
lagtVMC*. 

That  smt  vduch  seeks  dam¬ 
ages  of  1^0  miQian.  alleged  thst 
Atei  ''dbregarded  me&csl  and 
■riwirifig  infonnatioo.  studies, 
tests,  data  and  litenture"  con- 
cenung  the  rebtiooship  be¬ 
tween  repetitive  use  of  comput¬ 
ers  and  miuries. 

Ooe  of  the  key  requremenu 
in  winning  a  protto  tbbflity  caae 

a  fiwfeig  that  a  product  was 
ne^igently  designed  or  buOt  and 
actually  caused  the  iniury  ~  b 
now  more  difficult  to  meet  In 
the  wake  of  recent  coot  ded- 
thb  must  be  based 
on  —  not  jost  statistical 
~  evidence,  according  to  Laura 
P.  Berens.  a  Cfaicago-hased  bw- 
yer  who  specblises  in  product  b- 

abflity. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

BatemTMc’sdiiitit 

Accordaig  to  a  iisvey  oo 
aoltwaif  tbcA  pubbahed  Iqr 
the  Fedcratiaa  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Theft  iHesal  aoftwaic 
copying  io  the  UK  laat  year 
loat  the  rigfadiil  ownen  an  ag¬ 
gregate  $520  ""Hio"  No 
wonder.  The  survey,  wtaicti 
was  coomiasiaaed  and  fund¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  software 
firms  rnrhiding  Microeoft 
Carp.,  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Carp.,  said  that  mote 
thanhatfafafiaeniormanag- 
erawhousepera^ooniput- 
eia  at  work  have  indulged  in 
illegal  software  copying. 


Hail,  hail,  Stnayaag 
uhere 

Irvine,  Cafif.-baaed  Hdio- 
netics,  Inc.  is  teaming  up 
with  North  Computer  Ap- 
plicataou  and  Dcvelop- 
mem  Corp.,  wludi  is  bmed 
in  Shenyang  City,  China,  to 
launch  Shenyang  Shen- 
long  Computer  Systema 
The  ioint  venture, 
which  is  expected  to  enrich  Ha 
parent  firms  by  some  $200 
nuDiaa  over  the  next  five 
years,  will  make  and  market 
a  Sun  Micnieyatema,  Inc. 
ScalaUeProcesaorAichi- 
tecture-taaedPC  thatcan  run 
both  MS-DOS  and  SUN-OS. 


T1 

FROM  RAGE  55 
kee  Group — back  ooto  the  pub¬ 
bc  network. 

Users  predicted  that  with  the 
advent  of  hb^)-9eed  LANs,  they 
should  have  no  trouble  fflbng  Tl 
and  hi^wT  bandwidth  backbones 
with  data  only. 

In  addition,  imaging,  graphics 
and  dbtributed  appbcatioiu  are 
gobbling  up  bandwidth,  qwrrmg 
user  appetites  for  bandwidth  and 
bandwidth  management  technol- 
ogies  such  as  frame  reby.  an 
emerging  standard  for  inteifoc- 
inga  LAN  to  s  commuaicatioQs 
fine  that  allows  users  to  access 
bandwidth  on  demand. 

Abo  on  Tl  vendor  "to  do" 
lots  are  T3,  wfaiefa  provides  45M 
fait/sec.  bandwidth,  and  foat 
paicket.  a  speedrd^g)  switching 
technology. 

T3  multiplexers  are  currently 
stdppmg  from  Infotroo  Corp.  and 
Tiroeples.  Fast  packet  and  frame 
reby  were  introduced  by  market 
innovator  Stratacom,  whidi  has 
been  kept  from  tkaninating  the 

market  only  by  the  brge  efaunka 

of  amAet  dan  grabbed  by 
Inneplex  and  NET  when  the 
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time  was  ripe,  according  to  Joa¬ 
quin  Gonnlex.  vice-preaidert  of 
Meta  Groiq).  Inc.,  a  (Westport, 
Conn.-based  conaidtancy. 

''Gootsles  poaed  a  nbjor  user 
ooocem:  "You're  thhdmg  of 
RiafiSng  a  major  mvestment  in  a 
baddxme  to  extend  to  hundreds 
of  titea.  and  you’re  not  even  sure 
that  the  architecture  is  there  yet 
frnm  your  inataDed  Tl  vendor. 
What  do  you  (k^" 

Taylor  advised  that  since 
many  sppheations  pay  for  tbem- 
aehrtt  in  six  to  18  months,  it 


probably  makes  sense  to  put  in  a 
current  generation  of  uetwoik- 
ing  ffluitipleiera,  "reakiing  that 
you  may  have  to  tnab  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  three  to  fiW  yean 
ioAead  of  five  to  seven." 

Gonales  abo  said  that  wito 
LAN/WAN  izxevatian  on  the 
boriaon.  "what  animd  do  you 
buy  to  do  bridging,  routing, 

bandwidth  management  and  net¬ 
work  managemeslj  There's  a 
big  bonana"  for  whomever  can 
crack  the  LAN/WAN  connectiv- 
solutiao,  he  added. 


Startiog  out 

stem  mam  jmn 
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ProM9e  them  anytiiiHg 

In  weighing  a  joboffer,  beware  the  hard  sell  and  chech  for  signs  of  trouble 


^  atebtl  scouu  do  it 
m  Anny  reoidken  do  it 
r  SooKtioKt.  even  in' 
■  faraiticp  systens 


In  tke  hope  of  attneting  the 
ben  takat.  IS  manogen  aooc- 
tin*  pane  an  overly  roey  pc' 
tore  of  vfant  ies  diead  for  a  pro* 
^Kctnc  enployee.  *niia  tactic  ia 
more  popidv  now  than  ever,  re- 
endten  aay.  Although  there  is  a 
grovinc  desBiDd  today  for  ope- 
rieoced  IS  profeaeknals.  corpO' 
rate  cnttiadcs  make  them  rdne- 
task  to  leave  secure  jobs. 

Moat  assaranccs  given  in  job 
ioterviewa  are  true.  OccaskmaK 
)y.  however,  managers  make 
mhlrarihit  statements.  Mary- 
betb  Robeson,  a  recruiter  at  Iffi 
EflCerpriaes  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
says  ^  half  the  conqnter  pro* 
fesaioaab  who  seek  her  services 
are  leaving  jobs  because  of  imful- 
SDedproniaea. 

"Some  managers  are  so  des¬ 
perate  (to  hirel^hat  they  avoid 
teffing  the  truth  and  exaggerate 
one  or  more  aspects  of  the  job.” 
Robeaoa  says.  The  evisioa  and 
exaggeratioo  may  not  be  iinen> 
tiooal.  she  adds. 

Mialeathng  statements  mi^t 
relate  to  job  duties,  a  candidate's 
abdity  to  dimb  the  promotinnal 
balder,  the  company's  commit¬ 


ment  to  IS  or  its  dedication  to 
empioyeca. 

One  progammer /analyst  at  a 
Mxhvcstei^caraputer  consuh- 
ing  firm,  who  asked  to  remain 
sncaypous,  says  his  employer 
faikd  to  keep  several  promises 
made  during  intesviews.  He  was 
BKored  be  wDidd  be 
given  a  raise  and  an 
upgraded!^  after  a  I 
90-d8y  trial  period.  I 
*Two  weeks  after  | 
the  90  days,  I  stiD  . 
hadn't  .hard  any-  I 
thing.”  he  recaOs.  ”1  ^ 
h«H  to  tafc* 

intb  the  person  who 
had  hired  me.”  In  the  end.  be  got 
a  raise  of  $19  per  week  and  no 
changes)  title. 

The  company  abo  assured 
theindividnalthathecoiddbeas- 
sigoed  to  new  devdoproent  proj¬ 
ects  and  that  should  be  become 
S  during  the  trial  period,  the 
cooqany  would  cover  him.  To 
this  day.  his  on^  assignment  has 
been  in  mantenance.  and  he  has 
been  docked  two  day's  pay  for 
being  airk, 

' 'fa)  looking  back  on  it,  this  has 
aO  been  my  own  fault.”  the  indi¬ 
vidual  co^edes.  ‘T  didn't  get 
anything  ywrit^.  and  the  per¬ 
son  w^  interviewed  me  was  a 
real  smooth  talker.” 

He  says  several  other  em- 
doyees  of  the  firm  are  dtsgnm- 
tled  because  of  uttfulfiDed  prom¬ 


ises.  "If  I  had  asked  to  speak 
with  some  of  the  employees,  or 
sotted  out  a  few.  I  mi^t  have 
become  aware  of  these  problems 
beforehand,”  he  says. 

A  similar  situation  confronted 
Rob  Bailb^  after  be  was  present¬ 
ed  with  tte  opportunity  to  start 
up  a  new  office  for 
the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
sulting  company 
where  be  worked. 
He  wasn't  aware 
that  the  company 
was  positiooing  itself 
tobeboudttout. 

‘Tour  months  af¬ 
ter  I  accepted  the 
position .  It  started  to  become  ap¬ 
parent  to  roe,”  Bailhe  says. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  acqui^ 
tion  took  place,  and  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  build  the  of¬ 
fice  were  reafiocated. 

Bail&e,  who  since  left  that 
firm  and  is  now  chief  operating 
officer  at  Hestair  Computer 
Group,  Inc.  in  Jersey  City.  NJ.. 
says  he  should  have  locdMd  at  his 
former  employer  with  a  ntOTe 
critical  eye.  The  fact  that  the 
owners  were  ready  to  retire,  for 
example,  ^lould  have  prompted 
hiin  to  do  more  research. 

Another  IS  professional  who 
requested  anonymity  faced  un¬ 
met  expectations  after  taking  a 
job  at  an  Atlanta  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  The  manager  who  hired 
her  told  her  she  would  be  the 


lead  member  of  a  team  dwagning 
and  implementing  a  mqor  data¬ 
base  sykem.  The  database  padi- 
age  had  not  been  chosen  at  the 
time,  ^  was  told. 

Six  months  later,  the  woman 
realized  that  the  project  was  con- 
sideratdy  larger  than  she  bad  ex¬ 
pected,  the  database  had  been 


these  IS  prcfessiooals  advise  the 
foDowing: 

•  Think  criticaQy. 

•  Chedt  references. 

•  Get  proRUMS  in  writing . 

•  Don’t  brood  if  faced  with  unful- 
filied  promises. 

Robeson  recommends  taUdng 
to  managers  to  try  to  sort  out  the 


OME  MANAGERS  ARE  so  desperate  [to 
hire]  that  they  avoid  telling  the 
truth  and  exaggerate  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  job.” 

MARVBETH  ROBESON 
HR  ENTERPRISES 


approved  before  she  joined  the 
firm,  and  the  product  did  not  ad¬ 
dress  users' reqtnreme^ 

"I  suggested  breaking  down 
the  system  into  smaller  units,” 
she  says.  "At  that  point,  it  was 
too  poUtkail.  The  users  h^  been 
promised  a  certain  type  of  sys¬ 
tem,  and  my  manager  was  not 
prepared  to  teO  them  that  he 
could  not  deliver  it.”  Soon  after¬ 
ward.  she  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  transfer  to  anoth¬ 
er  job  within  the  company. 

‘T  should  have  seen  a  red  flag 
during  my  interview,”  the  wom¬ 
an  says.  The  manager  who  hired 
her  spoke  in  superlatives  in  out¬ 
lining  the  initial  job.  "He  t(M  me 
that  there  were  no  negatives,” 
she  says.  In  disais^g  the  subse¬ 
quent  position,  "the  manager 
made  U  clear  that  the  job  would 
have  its  ups  and  downs.” 

To  avoid  such  scenarios. 


truth.  If  these  efiorts  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory.  consider  taking  an¬ 
other  job  at  the  company. 

"Above  aO.  don’t  get  down  on 
yourself."  Robeson  says.  "Try  to 
s^  it  out  for  at  least  one  to  two 
years.” 

The  biggest  danger  is  finding 
oneself  repeatedy  saying  in  job 
interviews  that  a  former  employ¬ 
er  misrepresented  a  j^.  On  the 
basis  of  his  own  htog.  BailRe 
says,  he  can  accept  unfulfilled 
promises  as  a  reason  for  leaving 
a  job  once  or  twice.  Beyond  that, 
be  assumes  that  the  candidate 
harbored  unrea&stk  expeem- 
tkms  and  would  probaUy  main¬ 
tain  these  driusoiy  presump¬ 
tions  if  coming  to  wt^  for  him . 

Kay  » t  Tsowr.  F)E.-^RHd  buEum 
«Rwqh«iawlfrve-lw»cewritcf  EpecaK 
ianc  ■  cBcrgia  tedioo)o(ies  and  hih 


KBKP  PACE  Wl  T H  A 
TBCHNOLOOY  LEADER 


YOUR  CENTER  OF 
OPPOKnMTY  IS  IN 
THE  MIDWEST 


H  you  d  «•  «>  moM  M  m  youi  dmmcss»ng  caranc 
jan  thn  company  ttM'tiwtping  pace  tht  (mure 
CofiipuWrHoniensCom  WV'mnnaNnrkorsSsMiR- 
of-Pw^  taothm  acraes  ifw  country  mm  sales  n- 
cevdnjSOmaon  nacnrtacquBaonalM«ersima|or 


ed  (ragrammnrsanp  progrvnmor  analyvts  m  Ovmx. 
CtwapDMVliytrw— pe»E  Onwgnondimpttnwnatton 
mpannnc*  m  any  ol  me  toNom^  « rsquimd 
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Aft  10I  toettv  foriMV  ad 
fcnwddp— te?'fcnfcoi 


COMPUTER  CAMBIS 


% 

Join  Our 

Aggressive 

^^kations 

DevdoiMnent& 

(^pcfatioos  Support 

Teams. 


CAIOUNA  rOWEB  U  UGHT  CQMTANY .  a  Mtor  fm  «  Sagtetni  pmr  | 


Wc'fc  toakkv  Cw  dn  proccaioi  prodEMtoala  tc 


B  and  provide  amR*d«r  u 


Alom  wfeta  wMe  NK  cdpenoaU  cnoptacn.  were  opemtasone  IBM  3090-}00.  oa^lBM  JOSO-M. 

MdaBrMMtdd9B90-)00  T1wCXSaB4lBecfmro*MBen(  lwbec*|ra«rta(«chrrara«4<Mpcr 
yw.aeaMtr.wciHwavBBdediDaaewDmCcaacr  We'RopmiaBiM^MVMUaBdVMOil 

Ovpf^SnnMiB 

lii«^»«cCOBOl.SQLMdDATACOM  »IOeAL  Wc  Have  adopted  DUl  aa  CMT  «and«d  far  aev 
appUcanoBdc»<fupBicniaBdafea|ycaBlvdyeapanantouroaeofW:-tMCdawdinBfiliniw  bawd 
CASEoMda 


Md  ^ipbcaiion  dnrctopaem  pro^  We  an  CBrreaily  Kckiot  ikc  fodowdtt. 

APPUCATIONS  DEVEU>PMENT 
Programmers 

roMonniiMc..  p»»o<«i»mireJc<xlliHCT|iofciKr  HiS«r<)alR<l<.paiinTw<i<*lincWt 
CoeOL.aCS.OS2ai>dIMTACO«  A  foor-yar  deiK.  It  pRfcmil 

Systems  Analysts 

PaaiUamfcquirc4«  ye** **P“***^**»*'**y**'* ”**'*'”*”*  ******‘'“*“'‘'"**'‘™Ty*‘ 
OKM  deaavd  nycrleiioe  woaU  Mctodt  aBBCOfcd  dedpi  techtd^iiri.  dn  nwdfiiat 

mpcrtcBCT,  prototyptOB md  Metkod/I  kiiowMr  A  CoHr  ycar  degrer  d  prefcircd 

DATA  ANALYST 


drsTfopoMM  AcleaM  l-2yeirieapcftcacctatogicaior«incepuiald»aniode*lnH»aiaofri|yrd. 
afweSatnpenraccwtihCASCioob  EsceSem  McnRftoml  and  oiiimMiMcRicm  ikiBt  are’^^ 
ttal.amfiAOteditatioeaUlbarrlMgMydeatrM  Scane  taak  or  pn^ect  manaemrM  capmence  ia 
abodesiraMc  A  four-yor  degrer n preCerred 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

PiaMion  requiro  4  r  yeaneaperienoeadlBingafelBlanaldRdroteniiiie.pRfcnWt  DATAOMi/OU 

Oead**ccapetdi>cc<ndBdesfanBatpanlclplRiiiidicp»ydalDOdea<p>aalvwYO<di  itiy 

proiecu  A  lour-yev  degrer  d  ptiftrevd 

SR.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 

PoniioaiaMireslA  yan  eaperieBoe  m  dxa  cotnanifdcatiam  n  a  iaqir  ayBOW  SNA  cBviroaMm 

KDORkd^oCK:  Load  Area  NetwoftidednMc  Ezcdteiu  wrtnea  and  vcital  prcacnadon  ddU. 

a  sred  »pro|eci  niMi^dnem  and  ptanning  nprrienoc.  are  a  mot.  A  ftMT-yar  degrac  d  prefened 

ThroualliyafldedidMteamilulCM’DllnndonctMwIdctitobaaai  Vc  offer  a  afld  bw  acMoaU 
ctimair  a  motteratc  cow-oHivtigt.  eAcrilcaa  adiood  and  oniverHeio  aeid  a  wyrtad  of  coliiBaf  and 

rKTcaikjnaf acuvdio  WMhCFftLiocaicdinthrcipddaty  of Ralc^.  rtteoMwmaenaafidieailKWC 
arc  ^  a  hour*  away 

CPUL  offcncDBgietiiiw  atano.  eacedeiK  henelil*.  and  appoetundfc*  to  aArwe^  yodreinaefe^ 
in  teconiM  Dwt  of  our  iraponam  team  of  profcMUmaft.  aend  rcMfor  urdd  Hfary  requireaBcaa^ 

yrallTnrrrr* - «VrrrnTr--  ^smr^tsss  nrst— 

U  UGMTCOMPANT.  f.0. 9m  1991.  ■akIsU.  HC  I*^d02.  An  Et|ual  Opponuniiy^AmraaefR 
Action  Employer 
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Star  Quality^^<^ 
UNIX 

Developers!  y  A' 

$40,OC]Oto$70,OGOto9taft! 

It  youV*  gat  «hat  it  takas  CO  to  a  Stor.  96  Mormacion 
Tatonatoto  can  ha^  you  pul  ynr  name  in  Waa*  SB  haa  toan 
a  naiow  laadar  in  tto  inlonrrauon  syatame  buainaas  for  more 
Om\  20  ye»s  and  htt  a  ttaff  at  owar  1SO  outatandng 
(vofaa«ortos  We  help  our  ctonts  tadde  Cher  toughest  prob- 
tona  —  buUng  the  core  systama  that  are  criucai  to  ther 


f  Ground-floor  Opportunity 
In  Central  Horida! 

Jon  a  nAiJattoad.  Una-toaad  dewalopmant  project,  lust 
bugeemg  in  the  Oiando.  Fkinda  area  The  wnrt  ndudes 

•  Product  Planning  and  Ejtomtion 

•  Softawaro  Oavalopniant 

•  Local  and  VWMa  Araa  Networks 

•  Aftiftcial  IntaAQence 

•  Image  Processing 

•  Electronic  PuUisntng 

Tbaaa  »e  permanani.  luSiime  poatMins  Ratocation  asss- 
lanca  •  atotoile.  txxh  to  OrlonOo  now  and  to  yotr  na«  SB  cicy 
at  protect  end  2-3  yearo  downstream 

Other  Opportunities  in  Chicago  &  LA! 

SB  alBo  has  sndar  longterm  career  opponunttes  avolabie  in 
Owngo  and  Loa  Angelas  Wa  odar  outalandng  technical 
chalir^.  top  aalanat.  persorakzed  benelto.  profassionaf 
growth,  and  the  beat  coworters  n  the  ndustry. 

Wa'ra  looking  for  paopto  who. 

•  Thrive  on  cheltengS  and  hard  wrarfc 

•  Lsarn  fas^  and  work  smart 

•  Know  how  to  usa  technologv  to  solve 
rasl  world  problems 

We'd  Ifea  to  see  ths  demon«racad  by  at  least  3  years  of  sohd 
C  and  Um  syeten  development  openenca  Por  conMenbal 
consderobon.  send  resume  to. 

^^1  information 
I  technology 

Larra  Dunn,  Area  Manager 
Oraartment  C62SU 
450  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

>  An  EbitW  CUwttfWy  Empkiyer  • 


■m: 


ErSanng  ow  ?t9  yaai  Ccmpuler  Honzons  Corp . 
a  one  the  most  cWoO  aboui  OP  coneuKing 
forces  m  me  industry  with  32  state-ol-the-art 
adtos  and  sdes  eceeorg  S90  nWon  armualy 
Our  growm  w>  providing  sokMare  dmeloprneni. 
communications,  engineenng.  appiicalions 
dewaiopmert  and  protect  rnanagement  services 
has  prouan  strong  and  sound  enough  to  wims- 
land  any  economic  cimate 

Mb  are  currerdy  staffing  a  large  protect  utilizing 
me  latesin  Ibiwn  Rmg 'fechnotogy  and  are  seek 
ing  10  M  the  toaowing  posfltpns 


j^r  Diem  empiayeea  watcovne) 

and  see*  prctessonals  rwth  the  fcHorang  sMs 

•  LAN  PeWgn  and  Imptemenletton 

•  TCe/IP 

•  DOS.  OS/2.  AIX.  or  UNIX’ 

In  addbon  to  above  average  safanes  and  daiiv 
rates,  we  otter  a  very  attractive  benefils  program 
including  life  health,  medicat  and  denial  irv 
suranu  as  wee  as  our  defer  rod  income  savings 
ptan(l01K) 

M  you  are  a  qualified  individiial  seeking  a  new 
dimension  in  professional  growrih.  please  can  or 
forward  your  resume  includng  salary  hi9ory  (o 
Ml  EdFuCC8llQlnNJcal201J02  7400  outSKte 
d  fU  Cd  1-800-321-2421  or  FAX  us  your/esume 
201-e02  7986  COMPUTER  HOflIZOftSCORP 
Central  Recruiting.  49  Old  Bloomfield  Aitenue 
Mourtam  Lakes.  NJ  Cf7046-i49S 


ory  end  uenesa  oookoQe  wicrudmo  wfocotpon 
awMtenee  iMBne  a  e  lond  rtah  HI  MWary  vew- 
nund  MnMne  dnd  a  vorlety  et  eweurui  and 
iwoeowondf  ecevWw  kutycur  eoniienmemop 
by  kmwKlino  V*f*  mum  wWi  manr  hutory  Ip: 


<m< 


»  COMPUTER 
HORIZONS 
CORP. 


/•  £qiwr  Oppenurwy 


I404| 447-6773 

TO  S95.000 


SUNBELT  4  ATLANTA 
S25  003  lo  $95  000 
iDMS  ORACLE  OATACOM  'MS  DB2 
VAX  MAPiCS  FOCUS  $>538  AS400 
TECMWRiTERS  OP  sales  TANDEM 


Mei?cl  EOF  ConjiiHants  ihc 
'll!' Su'te  2!)i‘ 
Geo'^giK  3005^ 

<4  MOun ‘^4*  =>HONE 

404-9*)  4C5.'  404  sn  ’36' 


:o80L  •  VS4M  •  :  cs  •  oatacou  •  ob? 

■CMS  4050  »  AS400  RPG  •  IS  RP"!  " 
OE:  •  O'BO.  •  'OBOt  •  uS-*  •  -  •  *OClS 


HR  \SNi  'N 
S;  n  I  1  \ 


BRANNON  i  TULL  INC 

I’X  •R'lirr.ivo  4-  43  a 

;“'4"on«  hC  It!’"  •w.c'-j**  1*  IW 

04M»l'n 


Sr.  Database 
Administrator 


track  record  w  the  fieio  of  tola  commu- 
mcanona  eoiHpmtoL  The  eompeny 
tovatapa.  «henttociwea  manwte  and 
supporte  digiiai.  analog.  a«aiMa  and 
•toi  opac  praduoa.  mdutovg  nefMdi 
managwnarttyalama.  totaancrypeon 
dawoaa.  motonw  and  muliptetors 
Wt  curranoy  hove  an  oppertumiy  ter  a 
quaaaad  prateaoonaf  te  to  responobte 
tar  W  aapacte  of  iBtokcatoat  waroon 
producaon  and  dovatepmam  support 
CwteMMaa  snovao  peaMsa  a  asiBA  m 
Computer  Soanea  vteh  a  nwemutn  of  $ 
yawa  lOMS  DSA  wteanenoe  CAS  )  3 
aipananca  w  oaaiftola 
Rac«-M4gD  often  a  compeMtva  salary 
arte  compithanaiwa  banakte  paefraga 
Serw  your  raaume  and  aafaTyrequire- 


toraa.  &  Errcteymanl  napi— itofire. 
WiitelWjn.t^: P O  Bto 407DM 
(201541.  ^  Lautordah.  fl  33340-7044 


RECRUIT 
THE  BEST! 

Place  your  ad  in  regional  or  na¬ 
tional  editions  of  Computer- 
world’s  Computer  Careers 
section.  For  more  information, 
call  Usa  McGrath  at  800-343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 
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COMPUTER  CARIERS  MID-WEST 


In  MANYVaXS- 


KvouSeever  owT>ed  •  mutual  fund,  had  a  prescriMion 
fHfed  or  been  covered  by  fife  insurance,  you  probaWy 
already  knoMr  us. 

DSTs  people  are  an  ^n;^poctant  part  of  the  nation's 


laneeand  shape  through  the  introduction  of  orvline 
nok^.  And  tn rough  our  affiliates.  Policyholder 
Service  CxKporation  and  A/gus  Health  Systems,  we  ate  a 
leader  in  both  the  oon^radttlonal  life  insurance  market 
and  the  prescription/healthcare  industry. 

DST's  bufincas  IS  dau  proccssinB! 

Applications  Programmer 

OST  employs  more  than  2.S00  people  including  cwr 
/TO  dau  processing  professionalv  By  setting  our  sights 
on  the  future,  (ASWs,  Imaging,  'O  our  commitment 
to  staie-of*the^rt  requires  us  to  search  out  the  nwt 
advanced  tools  ar>d  maintain  a  superior  training  teility. 

To  adeq  uately  support  ou  r  appi  ications.  DST  bu  ilt  and 
operates  orreof  the  lar^  commerciaWrased  data  centers 

in  the  Midwest,  a  disaster-proof  facility  utilizing  main¬ 
frames  capable  of  processing  over  325  MIPS. 


us  now  toiHree  at  ur  man  m  to  mTO 

resume  briow  to:  Dawn  ludwick.  Corporate  Tcchi^ai 

Rccrtdicr,  DST  SyilcfnA  Inc./ 10M  BaMfim 

Kansas  CHy,  MO  MWS.  An  Cqual  Opportunity  Employer. 


Cinr _ Sttie - 

CwrrvM  tmpioyer - 

r*fle _ 

1bul  ywr*  otpenenc* - Degree  i 

Expertence  in: 

□  coeoior Asfembterinan  DSC 

OSIMVS  cmironmenl  □ 

□  McCormack  and  Dodge  OC 

□  AS400  □  Cl< 

□  CASE  tooii  □ 

O  Artrficiai  imeWigence_ O  O® 


□  WM 
Q  C 

□  CICS 

□  Ifdormaiion  {ngineering 

C  0B3 


p^Oogo  Compony.  a  world  leodor  In  quality  food  manufacb^ing. 

hM  Computor  ProtoHionai  poeitlont  arailatte  in  its  Corporme 
hdonnaticm  •ktchnokrqy  Oapartmant 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

This  poaition  hM  mafor  rwponaiMity  In  the  deaign.  daveiop- 
morN,  impiomentidon  and  moMenanoo  of  ayetama  ratHing  to 

I^^Qif^«rrUrtwrrihinionnndmnnulneturlnQaoC)licatiQna.Roquir— a 
Bacholor  ’a  Oogroe  wHh  fhn  to  nine  year*  of  iniaiod  Mperience. 

An  advancad  dagraa  emuld  ba  banwiieial. 


SENIOR  ANALYST/ 
PROGRAMMER 

The  hKUirt»Kil  irt*  In  ll»  mlini.  ind  dMign  ol  bMinM 

MMint  IM  MMif  nttmaliaK  iUpnrtmenli,  tnd  pnrtnnn 
Kogrnmming.  wing.  miMIUIIon.  .nd  nulnxmncnol  »*ni^ 
Bon  tMlMm.  nima  B  loglnllcntllilrtiulion  md  ■ccouinlngffi- 
twwn  i^nBIcJlonn.  PdiWan  rnquiras  a  Badmlor’i  Dagraa  with 
Bva  to  aawn  yania  o<  ralalad  aapariane*. 

Both  paaWona  raquira  ■caaam  conrnuniallona  aMh.  Ei^ 
anoa  on  DEC  or  UNISVS  aquipnionl  and  lamaianty  with  lala- 

Bonri  data  baaa  tachnology  la  a  pkia 

Tliaaacliaaanglngpoalllona.localadal&iqxifMaHaadquanaia 

m  BaMa  Ciaak.  McMam.  one,  gniwin  baaad  on  porformanw 
compotillva  lalary,  Cornpony.pajd  bnnoWa  and  ratocalloo 

aaaManca 

Snnd  mnumaand  aalnry  raquOamaraa  Btanadiaatir  to:  Piulaa 

alanni  Hacndlar.  KEUOQQ  rotmun.  Ona  Mkigg  Squara, 

astt.  BatOaCnMi^  WcMgan  aaow^ 


If 


Informatioii  Services 
Opportunities 


If  you'K  an  amMUous  Infonnailoa  Serv¬ 
ices  professional  tookiog  for  opportu¬ 
nity,  you  sboold  be  looking  lo  Novell, 
ne'ie  the  lading  supplier  of  network 
server  operating  systems  aofiwaie.  with— -- 
producu  that  imegrae  dedetop  mini, 
and  mainframe  ciivifuomems  for  faMiness- 
wide  Infocmaiion  sharing.  As  a  leader, 
our  PdlS  needs  are  contlmiing  to  expand 
What  ims  means  for  you  is  a  gfowtb- 
oriented  cnvifocunem.  with  numetous 
opponunitics  for  advaacetnem  If  you'd 
like  to  loin  us.  consider  the  followiog: 

Operations  Manager 

Ovenee  the  Provo  Information  Service 
Operation  including  the  Data  Center. 

User  Services  department,  and  <w  vari¬ 
ous  network  groopa  activities  wrill 
iockMle  developing  policies  and  procc- 
ditfcs.  t^tgrading  systems  and  networks 
providing  imernal  workstation  support, 
plus  coordinating  efibru  with  ocher  top 
management  amnd  the  country. 

\t>ur  BSCS,  or  equivalent,  oust  be  com- 
piememed  with  5-8  yean'  experience 
managii^  tn  Information  services  otgani- 
zatlon .  to  include  supervising  a  corponie 

Aan  cetMer.  Thorough  knowledK  of 
networks,  spedftcally  802  X,  plus  famil¬ 
iarity  with  WANs  via  T  l  drcuiis  also 
essential  (Kef  #OM 

Network  Concral  Spedaifat 

\bu  will  be  part  of  a  nmiooal  team  le- 
spontibfe  for  defining  and  imptementing 
local-area  and  wide-area  networking  so- 
lotioni.  In  doing  sa  you  will  be  Involved 
with  a  variety  of  networking  equ^xneni 
indudliig  bridges,  routets.  'TMUXs.  etc. 
and  several  protocols  iockiding  IRC.  TCP/ 
IP.  aiMJ  OecNet  A  Bk/BS  in  a  letaied  field 
oust  accon^nny  your  experience  with 
bridges,  rouien  and  KANs.  (Ref  aNCS) 


Madntoah  SpcdallM 

ybur  atca  of  re^xxMHUry  will  indude 
alla^xcuofMadnioahsiqpport  Tbuwill 
(be  cmient  MMinaoah  network 
of  over  300  wockaiations.  \bu  will  wotk 
with  AppMfUk  and  EtkeAlk  usinf  Mac- 
ineodi  raoeets.  Fast  Paths.  RiooeNei. 
LanisNci.  and  Netware  for  Madnsodi. 
Other  activities  will  indude  rcsotving 
hardwire  and  softwate  isaues.  asKl  pn>- 
viding  appikation  and  primer  support. 

A  BA/rn  in  a  lelaied  field  and  knowtedge 
of  the  above  sedinlques  is  reared. 
Familiarity  with  PC  applicatioos  and 
equipment  would  be  hdpfui.  (Ref.  eMSi 

ISDiapatcber 

Answering  ow  service  censer  botiinc. 
you  will  provide  fim-tevel  support  for 
ciutomen  with  computer  or  network 
related  prohfems  If  bncs  cannot  be 
solved  qukkly  over  the  phone,  you  wUI 
then  coordinaie  the  tesokitioG  of  prob- 
Icnw  with  our  Service  Enginects 
TWo  yean  of  experience  with  IBM  PCs 
and/or  Madmosh  Is  reqnifcd  as  well  as 
proAdcncy  in  Vtoidfcrfca.  Lotus  1-2-3. 
and  PC  nctworkii^.  The  aHlity  to  under- 
cand  techoka)  prahfctns  and  coorduimt 
proMem  resolution  aaivitics  is  also  a 
ittM.  (Ref.  #1S) 

Novell  offcts  impressive  growth  as  well 
as  competitive  salaries  and  benefits.  Pkaac 
send  your  tesume.  indicating  appropriam 
Kef.  #.  so:  Novell,  loc.  Ann:  Ikunan 
Resources  Department  CW/702.  122 
Ean  nOO  South.  Provo.  UT  B4606.  iRk 
ate  an  cqual  opportunity  employer 


'(NOVELL 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


Catch  the  Denso 
Spirit! 

MpponOareo  TamesMe.  me.  Is  o  taocir« 
marutoduer  ol  oufomottve  compo- 
nenfi.  WeoraloaMngforov^cU 
90UP  of  peoM  who  won!  to  be  pst  ot 
otf  new  ptoni  ftorfH^p  operoNon. 

IT  you  ore  reodv  tor  the  chcMnqe  of 
leodettft^  ondyou  hove  the  Mi  and 
loxMedge  Ided  m  iNs  od.  then 
wont  you  on  teomi  Nipponderso 
TemMee.  me.  ilocoled  In  beouKU 
eastern  TermesMe  at  the  toofhil  d  the 
Great  anotey  Motfitdrs  and  Jud  rnlTHMs 
awoy tram KnoKvbe.  Wehovethebest 
to  otter  m  location  and  stal»afthe-art 
technology  We  cee  orerdy  lecruWng 
oorKSdotes  for  the  folowmg  podfion: 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 

INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 


TbeDfViSlONOfXtQUICMnONotthe  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  EDP  Analyst  in  its  Midland,  Texas  office. 
ThisEDP  Anatysl  position  requires  leadershipexperience 
in  design  analysic  and  progtamming  and  experience 
wHh  LAN/W^N  systems.  Programming  experience  with 
langu^es  such  as  C  or  ftscai  wiH  be  given  priority  con¬ 
sideration.  Must  have  the  ability  to  interact  with  all 
levels  of  personnel,  with  a  demonstrated  skill  of  effective 
oral  ai>d  written  communications.  Salary  range  S39A07 
10 151^3.  ^ 

A  liberal  benefits  package  including  health,  lif^ 

^Mtal  and  vision  insurance,  is  offe^,  together  with  a 
generous  leave  program  and  relocation  fe^  Please  submit 
completed  Sf>171  (Application  for  Federal  Employmeni) 
or  detailed  resume,  including  salary  history  to: 


trntm  NC}ito» 

(•onna-ttM 

faxtaBDTaa'eus 


Mud  be  atM  to  program  m  RPG«/CIP 
a  S38  or  AS/«b  envtronmeni 
umr^}  edobldwd  prograrrrrmg 
skmdardt  pertamwdem/program 
onolyite  perform  leoatodty  duciet  we 
teqide  o  BS  degree  m  Computer 
Science  wfm  2-3  yeon  of  eyertence  mo 
nvxjfocnmng  eriWorvnenl  udriQ 
MARCS  I.  fvU^CS  DB.  ones  or  o  dndar 
prarvom.  Mud  be  o  team  player  otki 
hijf  the  obdty  to  work  wel  wlh  olhaa. 
MppondereoTanoBina.  Inc.  wR  match 
your  talent  and  abdty  wHh  on  excoleni 
•dexY  and  benellti  pockooe  plui 
outdondng  odroncement  opportunity. 
V  you  vrauld  ■«  to  iom  our  team  of 
qu^  people,  send  yotf  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  leqiderrwnis  to: 
MDDondenee  TiMiiiwe^  Inc..  Human 

gSSeeePepadwerd.  r.O. 

Mayva».1Nl7ioa*B7ia  EgudOppor- 
timlfy  Envloyer. 


|l  :3l' 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


ComputerworW  reenritment  advertising 
has  a  proven  success  record. 

Just  ask  Linda^Heubscher,  Manager  of 
Employment  for  a  division  of  __ 

Unisys.  It's  her  job  to 
make  sure  that  her  jj 

division  has  the  most  a  * 

qualified  and  technically  ^Wf 

trained  personnel  on  its  n. 

team.  And  for  the  most  ‘ 
successful  recruitment  of 
these  top  computer  pro¬ 
fessional,  Linda  counts  I 

on  ComputerworW;  “Our  1 

ads  in  ComputerworW  had  the  resiraes 
pouring  in  and  the  phones  ringing.” 

I  Or  ask  any  rnie  ctf  the  huinlreds  of  compa¬ 
nies  who  regularly  use  ComputerworW  to 
recruit  quaMed  computer  (vofessionals. 
They’D  teU  you  they  advertise  in  Com- 
puterworld  for  one  simple  reason;  It 
Works! 

To  place  your  ad  reoonaUy  or  nationaDy, 
caD  John  Corrigan,  Classified  Advertising 
Director,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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COMPUrm  CARIERS  MU^WEST 


MIS 

l»K()!  I  SSIOX  \1,S 


.  i;.  I i;.  ■ 

.  1 1(1  i;. 


Lagi  WholMila  nunMOMlk*!  OWribvttoo  Conimv  •  fwtuM 
SOOCaagMy 

Ibp  lOODaiPioc— «iitOHMit»tioo("CIOMagiTla>'‘Sap- 


EXMNSMM  rasmpNS:  < 

■  PralKl  Laada 

Pufcbaaiag.  twwntory.  accownMiig  lyiami 


YOUl  lAOU^aOUW: 

•  Tbp1D%<rfMISPii*w<iiiiili,<—UMM»T«laiand 
ocal  coaaMBicaHaa  diilU 

•  MBA,  ipf  ytm  dawa  wttfa  3J>/4J>  a  laoa: 
Cauawuifc  le  Stattttict.  Aocoaaiat  aad  Halacr. 
CfA  a  AP1CS  carttfkartoa  •  phu 

•  Mainfraaa  COBOL  OMa  Baat.  Oa  Una  Bal  Ttaa 
and  Baldt  Pwaamatag;  Good  docaaiaMaltoe 

i  •kllb;ftnictiifaa  coding  and  aoalyiU^MPnita  Or 
and  /  a  Caae  Ibob  diong  plui 


•  Cana  Cnmnh  •  4<n(K|  Pbn 

•  Mediul/Daeta)  •  Naw  Ibchoolofy 

■  ExciHni  Mbri  EavirooimM  •  IXiilkn  RaimbutMmanI 
POKkCm  DHUG  GOMMNY 


FoxMeyer  Drug  Company 


fljorida 


- Immadiata  Opaninga- 

MaBo  IfdoiBiaiion  BaMoaa  iaa  Baan  laao^daad  By  BIC  a 


aBaBanglngandraiaafdbiBappaiBnllaalapfaBraMHiai^aNMinliaAhBw 
a  tnara  jraaia  ai^abMiaa  fei  TaMpafOdanBa  and  R.  LaidatBMMaiai 
OaBanaiBihcBida4W»O.Mi<iiBDiHlMMaMtaiea.wM<BiaRiBaBn 
Banna  and  a  vaaaBon  aonda  Bi  Ra  naiaddBia  of 


•MB  •AOaDEAL  •VAX.C 

•aCS  •TANOBM.MTHMMY  •C.MMOS 

•COBOL  •Am&QUMK6«  "BAB 

•  AFP  •ABm^EdHadi  •  Pl/1 

•  BMBMBBBdBLB^  •MBAOLandHR  •OW2.C 

•UN0(.C.UIB2  •ABMO.PPOdi  *0.008 


Plaao  GaB,  PAX  a  Mai  yaur  maiana  to: 


METRO 


AJo 
With  The 


Come  To  USAA’s 

OPEN  HOUSE 

At  TTie  Stouflfer  Dallas  Hotel 

2222  Stemmons  FVeeMCQ' 

Dallas, 


Monday,  July  16th  and  Tueaday,  JulyiTth 
from  10:30-2;00pm  and  4:30-7:30pm 


Our  thirteen  thousand  emptoyeei  hive  aJraady  taken  the  (int  Rep  on  thdrjounwy 
toward  USAA  job  sati^ction.  With  total  assets  over  SIS  bfllioa  and  two  nrilian 
members/poUcy  holders,  USAA  is  the  nsdion's  latgeal  mail  order  busbiess.  The  aka- 
ed  professionals  in  our  35  subsidiaries.  19  affSiates  and  25  plus  satellite  odSoes  have 
discovered  the  benefits  ofour  advanced  systems  environnient.lw  day  vwtk  week  and 
a  professional  work  environment  We  are  aarendy  seeking  the  fallowing  prafeaskmals. 

•  DB2  PROGRAMMER 

•  SYSTEMS  PR0GRAMMER-DB2 

•  FINANCIAL  &  CORPORATE  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  VTAM/NCP  NETWORK  SPECIALIST 

•  SYSTEMS  OUTPUT  PROGRAMMER 

•  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 

Environment  includes:  IBM  aOStrsi  MVSIESA:  COBOL:  IMS:  CICS;  DB2:  TSO:  EPF; 
PLl:  EASYTRIEVE 

All  openings  are  in  our  San  Antonio  Ofiice. 

Stop  by  and  discuss  your  future  at  USAA  with  one  of  our  representatives  or  kunable 
to  stop.by.  piease  forward  your  resume  to; 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78288-0055 

Attn:  Employment  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW  Hr 


I 


Take  The  First  S 


USAA 


COMPUTERWORU) 


os  2 

C 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
TECHNICAL  LEADERS 


tovov  V  ftvwd  yokT  fwm  i 
M.  kt  Na.  oat  laOl)  i«-7400  I 
1  arM3(wrwM»(a0l)4(»-7 


ccN^fnjTB)  HORZONS  conp 

48  OU  aDamAiitf  Avanja 
Mamv  UlM.  NJ  07O4&  1495 
(201)409-7400 


“The  Soluthms  Experts’’ 


^  I  >  ’KM  \  I  h  '*\  '>  "  1  IM' 
■  'ii-:!  I  !  ■  'K 
\,..hxi.K.  I  \ 


Seine  TYtonae  is  >  proocaivc.  571 -wd  ctiuiti- 
tcrvkc  hospiol  with  a  92  vear  honirv  of  cacel- 
IcfKC.  in  nccncyem,  m  ntegnl  fKror  in  char 
caccUence  m  our  soehancaiHl  Infcrmafion 
Srsoem  Bkparnnent  mat  handies  patient  care, 
phviictan.  M  financial  appitcanonson  a  van> 
ery^hardvate  piaeferms  ranging  firom  an  IBM 
3090  to  various  riktO'  and  mini-computcrv 

We  cunendy  seek  an  cepenenced  profcssiorul 
widi  escdlw  nchncal,  adminMCrativc  and 
nrerpmona)  skiib  r>  manage  our  dynamic 
btfcMinacvn  Systetm-Opamnenr.  Candidares 
muu  have  6  year's  system  experience  irKluding 
3  years  in  prapammmg  and  systems  analysts 
and  3  year's  'management  experience. 
Healthcare  experience  •  a  po««rhil  plus. 

We  offer  a  friendiv.  professional  erwitorunent. 
a  comprehensive  salary  and  henefic  program 
and  I  beautiful  city  in  which  to  bvc  and  work. 
If  you  arc  interested  m  joining  our  team,  tend 
your  resume  to:  Saint  Thomas  Hospital,  Per- 
totinel  Dcpartmetil,  P,0.  Bew  3M,  Nash> 
ville,  TN  37202.  EOE. 


ADABAS/NATURAL 


Jon  to  Mat  MMBASMSTU- 
iUi  ww-  igHsama  opsrv 
nos  tor  piQ^Nmnma,  vm 
ijets.  oso^xs^DSAa^M 

stoMM  n  to  sautMHM  sno 
n  tw  tWstfa  tpM'i  OC  srm 
faiMw  I  vaar  ■■aMmee 
mm  ACMMSMCntUt. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  jpves  you  only  qualified 
computer  professionals. 

Unlike  the  readers  of  Sunday  or  daily 
newspapers,  every  Computerworld 
reader  is  an  experienced  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  In  fact,  the  nuqority  of  Comput- 
erworld’s  audience  has  experience  be¬ 
yond  three  years.  What’s  more,  some 
subscribers  have  been  reai^  Comput¬ 
erworld  ever  since  its  first  issue  in  1967. 
Simply  put,  ComputerwOTld  delivers  far 
more  than  just  job  candidates  -  it  delivers 
qualified  job  candidates. 


toinxTn 


lUportHi  By  OaiwiiueMiW*  t 


I — I  |W«iX|ob 


To  place  your  ad  remonally  or  nationaUy, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Classifi^  Advertising 
Director,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


(joiiiPUTHiwaaj) 
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usnu: 

■  M  •• 


Earning  and  benefits  are  probabty 
not  your  or^  reasons  for  ucckng .. . 
but  th^'re  certainly  Ngh  on  every¬ 
one’s  priority  Ust.  . 

By  using  me  ser^^ces  of  an  NCA 
firm  you  are  autom^ically  assured 
of  superior  professional  repre¬ 
sentation ...  consuhants  who  are 
va^experlenccdandkrKMHedge- 

able  in  the  art  of  negotiation. 

Employers,  having  worked  with 
us  for  many  years,  are  pleasantly 
responrive  to  our  recommendations 
because  we  have  a  long  established 
reputation  wim  them  &  our  honest 
and  fair  negotiations. 

So,  if  you  suspect  that  your 
earnings  arxl  benefits  are  les  than 
they  should  be...ComeirtCa^  Or 
mail  your  resume  to  the  NCA  firm 
nearest  to  you.  No  chara  to  you 
ever  for  any  of  our  excuent  services. 


i  Consular 


aS  to 

or  KntiBc  oaoi  OK  cmc  to  aw  tooBOT 


Mimim  Stthrmrt  DHmttwfM  -  n. 


He  tov^Kr  Cn^ailto  otoj  t 

miMy  wad  wwuwaiww  btadkw  US  ctoeiato  a  itgidwwd  to 

anfirmmLt*wwtbmwd)aaaam^nwjtwKm^ 
OntoBdM  fMMtoal  flMMHt  JfMW  rto 
■to  lom  1>*C  fjm  to>  to^  c«  NHK 

tofc—to  toto  niiBinjrr  , 


AS/400  S/38 

A  GET  TO  THE  HART 


WhiffimaQ^ferl 


MARKETPLACE 


Aguidetothemail-onierworld  ===S==  SS=—S 

•  Know  the  law.  There  ia  a  eipto  the  aituatioo.  It  will  pot 
WktnbujingCOmpMterstkrOMghtheMail.UiefirstrMUis'buyerbeware’  Federal  Trade  Comnmiioo  mi-  the  durge  on  hoM  until  the  ntu- 

ing  that  covers  the  mafl^vder  atioa  is  resolved 

- BVTgo^A  rgygg -  VGA  card  could  only  be  reptaced  Bornim  Bureau  in  the  dty  business.  Generally,  the  sdfer  If  ah  dse  fails,  you  may  find  an 

upoo  payment  of  an  adifitiooal  iHiere  the  firm  is  located  and  find  must  ah^  your  goods  within  30  arbiter  in  the  hfictocomputer 

- - -  I19&,  which  would  happily  be  re-  out  if  there  are  any  outstanding  days  of  recemng  the  order,  in>-  Marketing  Council  of  the  Direct 

If  you're  auythaig  fike  me,  funded  when  the  bad  VGA  card  cotnpiainrs  against  it  le^  its  advertisement  clearly  Maritcting  Aaaodation.  You  can 

you  have  about  50  poindi'  was  aUpped  back.  eScnitiBiae  the  technical  specifies  otbetwise.  When  30  write  to  it  at:  Mail  Order  Action 

worth  of  cata-  The  ndt  day,  the  new  VGA  support  Does  the'  company  days  has  passed,  the  seller  must  Line,  c/o  DMA,  6  East  43rd  St, 

I09  sittiBg  00  the  floor,  card  arrived  My  friend  antid-  have  an  BOO  t^epbooe  nundwr?  contact  you  to  ask  if  you'd  like  to  New  YoritRY,  10017. 
may  of  them  chock  fiiD  of  pated  locceaa,  but  after  he  in-  It  can  get  pretty  esqwnsive  to  cancel  or  accept  a  new  ddivery  You’ve  aO  heard  the- eapres* 
hardware  mdaoftwarehargMna.  stifled  the  new  card  wait  on  1^  for  20  date.  If  you  decide  to  cancel,  the  sion  casMf  Latin  for 

Rkhthepathnaeofoomput*  the  keyboard  would  i  minutes  when  you  seller  must  return  your  check  "let  the  buyer  beware."  Most 

creqapBotbeooaaiBgiDarede*  not  wo^  He  packed  C  have  called  dis-  inthin  seven  busing  days  or  maD-order  firms  are  leptimste 

jfrfrwnutinM  ■ywxM  Tg)  the  oomputer  ud  tance.  When  is  tecb-  credit  your  charge-card  accotat  businesses  tbit  offer  substantial 

manapers  «e  taking  adnatage  sentitbadL  meal  support  avail-  within  one  billing  cyde.  Under  dbeounta.  But  tbe  key  word  here 

of  the  nafl  order  house  1  that  »•  Then  the  real  able?  From  9  ajn.  to  no  circumstances  can  merchan-  is  bosmess  —  they’re  in  H  to 

sue  thsae  catalogs  in  pottag  to-  headache  started  5  pjn.  is  OK.  but  24-  dise  be  substituted  without  your  make  a  pro^  and  to  ofier  you 

gecfaer  systems.  But  dn't  be  too  My  friend  made  doa-  hour  coverage  is  consent.  their  low  prices,  most  of  than  do 

qukfctodUtbatoiBnber.  ens  of  phone  caQs  better.  A  word  of  ad-  If  you  find  out  your  order  has  cutaomecocners.Yourbestsp- 

AoB  manager  who  is  s  friend  during  tte  next  four  vice:  Obtain  the  not  been  received  or  the  mer-  proaefa  is  to  be  prepared 

of  mine  spotted  an  ad  in  a  catalog  months  before  Ida  charge  card  phone  number  for  technical  a»p-  chandse  is  defective,  immedi-  - 

for  sn  sHordible  personal  com-  account  was  credted  properly,  port  and  call  to  check  out  the  re-  atefy  notify  the  seller  m  writing  Kc9Biipreadewa(NewArt.lnc.,a 
puter  with  afl  the  befla  and  wtds-  The  VGA  card  had  been  lost  at  qwose  before  you  place  an  or-  --even  if  you  ordered  by  phone,  tnnsrmni  if  mrinr 

ties  and  piKMhfoorto.  ^  the  iiiafl«der  company's  ship-  dier.  Another  word  to  the  wise:  Check  the  warranty  and  docu-  frBwNevYgfk. 

When  the  homes  srived  a  few  ping  and  receiving  department  Read  tiie  fine  print  to  find  out  mentation  to  make  sure  that  you 

weeks  hter,  my  friend  ripped  The  point  of  the  itivy  is  not  to  bow  long  tedndcal  support  is  sc-  doo’t  expect  features  or  per^- 
opai  tile  cartons  sod  assembled  stay  away  from  mafl-order  tnafiy  available  to  you:  Thirty  mance  that  the  product  is  not  de- 
tM  macfaiDe.  He  flgiped  on  the  bouses  but  to  hr  wiry.  I  use  diys?Mnety  days?  Forever?  signed  to  provide.  And  vden^  I]ld6X 

power  switdi  and  heard  the  fu  them  aQ  the  tone  and  am  usupuy  •  Cbe^  out  the  return  pob-  finally  return  the  merchandiee, 

1^.  But  he  aho  heard  acme-  pleeaed  with  the  products  tad  cy.  De^ite  the  problems,  my  make  sure  you  get  a  receipt  from  Marketpinee . ee 

thiag  elK  —  a  tantteriag  soand  aervice.  But  Ifoflow  a  prescribed  friend  actuaDy  made  a  foiriy  good  the  shipper.  Many  times,  send-  _ ^ 

—  Scathe  i^tta  went  out  aetofndes.  {  dedaon  when  piddag  tbe  mail-  mg  a  copy  to  the  seOer  wfll  get  ' 

My  friend  cafled  the  coogia-  •  Find  out  whom  jrou'redcnl-  order  firm.  Tbe  one  be  chose  let  yeuarefimdofshqipingcosta.  BMiPrmwsh/hwlAOite  •** 

ay's  hot  fine  and  was  pot  on  b^  iag  with.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  return  hb  purchase  with  no  If  you’re  still  not  istiaSed  rEeviwiEM . m 

TWemy  BMntes  hSer  he  taoke  of  tbis  compaBy  before  Has  it  questions  asked.  Most  ensflor-  with  tbe  seller’s  response  to  nsuT  ri  -  . ta 

A  becD  wiitteo  ig)  ■>  (taior  trade  der  conyanies  do  the  same,  problems,  you  have  a  friend  in  n 

theproUamaeahodlBMVideo  pobheatiantf  Ibve  say  of  yow  However,  some  of  them,  as  de-  tbe  Fair  Creifit  Biffing  Act  It  ^ 

Gfiplncs  Array  (VGA)  card,  friendioracqinintanrfshadacy  serfoed  in  the  fine  print  of  adver-  stipidates  that  if  you  pay  for  your  . to 

Then  a  caMomer  service  repre-  deafingi  with  it?  One  valutale  tisements,  charge  a  restocking  merchsndiae  by  credit  card —  Tniaiaf . ti 

aentative  eaptaitad  that  the  tactic  is  to  cafl  up  the  Better  fse  —  a  percentage  of  the  pur-  and  I  strong^  recommend  that 
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Classified 

Marketplace 


needs  only 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  adl 


Wien  fou’n  eeMng,  you  want 
yaw  advertieing  to  Nt  the  maftiet 
quietdy  and  frequently.  You  can't 
alkifd  tawait  tor  an  issue  that's 
ooniing  out  several  weeks  -  or - 
months  -  Into  the  future.  Wth 
Computerwoild.  there's  no  wait¬ 
ing  tor  the  next  avalable  issue 
because  we've  got  one  waiting 
lor  you  every  weak.  What's 
more,  your  ad  can  appear  In  the 
Monday  issue  of  Conyputerwaitd 
If  you  order  it  as  late  as  6  days 
priw  to  the  issue  (Tuesday). 


So  If  you're  seing  computor 
products  or  servfces.'advertiae  In 
the  newspaper  that  won't  keep 
you  walling.  Advertise  In  Com- 
pulstwarid's  caassMed  Maiket- 
placei 


Formoce 
informatioa,  call: 


800/343^74 

(to  MA.  508/879-0700). 
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HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000«3000 


Computers 

^ripherals 

Terminals 

Buy  •  SeN 
Rant  a  Laaaa 


6UPOMTPV  iriC. 


613-  74  5-0921 


M  I 


CttlMieSratomi 

1-21MS1-222t 


3472-FC1’s 


CaHi  LMiraOfovar 
203^24<MtS 

Stamtoid  Coinilar  Omip 
'4  wew  kwk  naae,KieiW  CtImoi 


HP  HP  HP  HP 

m 


aeBr* 


CofiAm  Carporatten 
ira  Palonnawo  Thtf  CotfNtt 
80(M43w4e64  2iaA2»-2Z77 

FAX  21»S294e07 


CALL  US  LAST 


OET  YOUR  BEST  RMCE 
HeiCAU. 


CBI 
CB 
C8 
CB 
CB 
CB 
C8 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 

cb] _ 

CBCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  C 


WE 

Buv  •  Sel  *  Lease 
tsew  and  Used  BM  Equipmant 
AS400-Syslam36.38.43XX 

Sfioirr  nmr  Mimu 


MTNeet>m4Bt 


IN  >|(M  K 


70»^Mt56 


HMMPidLlLSte 


Caff 

(9/49-753^/45 


COMPUTERWORLD 


HONEYWELL 

uEvEL  6  0PS6 
5FR  ES 


S»^50X 


■  Free  iiumwl  nr  ti»  your  WANG  teehnkaen 

■  UncondSloreayauetiieeiillor 

me  WANQ  Sarvkia  Corarad 
e  Disk  Drtrei,  Mereory  Uooreitoe.  OO 

e  New  PCs  ■>  sienaken  eevlnge 


1.800-22»«M 

wmOMZH!  ■■  iwremciWK)  Dfwar 


Bids/Proposals  Real  Estate 


m9l94S4474 

(lnM4..S06M7M700). 


Qo  Shopping  bL- 

Data  Center 

cuMaamS?*^  ■ 

CtJHI|NM  WHtf  1 

CLABmmo 

•  la^arM 

•  HaonanwaiMer 
•laaKVAtm 
•a-7MD8^c«n 

vmaiBM 

CaforaN 

taHj^naaivaM 

®s.«ss'“Hr 

(amyMAMM 

plttL.(W|r»4FII| 

If  you  hc««  OMd  ooiBpiitn  cqumnMiit  to  mU, 
ComputtmcrlA'*  ClMiiftid  Mmotplan  it 
tht  DMt  pitet  to  <fe  your  — nt«>f  bo- 

cautt  thi  gfifitil  Mtzfcalplaea  fetturtt  a 
Buy/8tU/L«w  atctioB  to  Mp  you  iDtibtt 
vour  tquipuitm  to  thi  vtiy  pto^  wbo  tra 
iDokinctoboy- 

And  when  you  tdvutiM  in  Comfiutmnrid 
CUttifitd  Martatplnot,  you  nneb  a  total 
(ABC-audittd)  aodtaet  of  om  612^ 
conputai  ptnlbtiininlt  irito  turn  to  Oowpirt- 
rmrfrnlrf  frg  ntwi  infhmiarinn.  fiMfirraa  and 
tba  QaaaiSad  Markatplaca  •  OTHy  waak. 

So  fhra  your  uaad  emiputar  aquipiBant  a 
■aeoM  chanca  today. 


To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 
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Conversions 


Time  Services 


(,  (  » \  \  I  K  1 M  \ 

1  \l'i  U  I  s 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automaticatly  convert  your  Cl^S 
Macro  to  QCSCoinmuKl.  y 

•  Ucense.Ppxluct 

•  Per  Une  Service 

i*  Tum-Key  Conversion 


Neosynetics,  Inc.  offm  a  family  of 
integrated  software  tools  to: 

•  Translate  Languages 

•  Convert  Data 

•  Create  )CL 


Products  &  services  on  your  site  or 
ours,  fixed  fee  or  TAM. 

-  I  NEOSYNEnCS,INC 
2860  Des  Plaines  Avenue, 
Suite375 

9^*$^  Des  Plaines,  Illinots  60018 


Is  your  link  to  porfectlon. 


UVSCSA'VWXA-TSOIC"  FILE*ID'CIC8PL»V«*aC 
R08(X)E’C1C8'»I8‘ 

OUSIR-DW-QMF-  CXX'MBBM) 

pnoFS 

At  MC«  Compuler  »•  provM*  wmotreinB  lolulloni 

u  iMlot  MmMonal  cMntA  WMi  m  ol  «<•  (nM  eonpiMr 
ladWiMinllooounvy.youritalikMcin.yM'MiflyMi- 

•ble  10  you.  Our  hWH|u»ll».  cowIlKlIv*  VKlud.^ 

*  Opmliano7di^aOTalt.2<)o<noOy 
.  NelworirMonaQomuol 

as  FottoiaayilDiiiialloii.oallliaWl»atat 

MC^r  1.MMaHM44 

Computor  frniivarniirr^ 

Sorvieoa,  Inc.  DM<ew«.iacW|w4ttai 


CONVERSION 

MMC  Oaa  fia  aU  and  avananoa  «a  halp  you 
gal  Voai  aU  ayoM  to  naai  quieUy  and  olaanly. 
nSa  Induaav  ptanaar  pnaWaa  belli  aanto 
biaaau  and  ai  hauaa  aanaaiaton  aohidaiw.  Tha 
•niila  MD  baa  praduild  many  ladqua  and 
laiuaiial  lyiliHi  Laiga  and  tortadaalbf 
ihadanglng  gialaito  ara  a  igadill,. 
mb  da  #M  tou^  anaaT 


TIM 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Reach  Over 
612,000 
Computer 
Prateesionals 
When  They 
Reach  For 

COmiBIWORU) 


IS00IM*MT4 

aitoueaeaiaam 


SKClALtm 

AUTOMATED 
C0NVEMI0N8 
TAIjORED 
TO  YOUR  NEEDS 


MMtos^Bisos 

sbowosesyour 

adbyprodua 

caregoryt 


ttee,  MXTica  or  Jok 
about  aiif  other  c«e- 
fory  of  coMfMier  prod¬ 
uct  or  acrrlce.  Com- 
ptMrworld’s  OMilflrd 
Martetplarr  is  or|»- 
uixed  o  Bake  your  ad 
visible  and  to  nake 
baying  your  produa 
easy. 


tiaae/aerricca 

buy/adl/leaBe 


bkh/iwopo^ 

gfapMcs/deakaop 

pbtj^dig 

pertptaexala^iVpUa 


So  tf  pM're  aeUIng 
cotapturr  pfoduoa  or 
serrlccB.  adfcfiiac  la 
tbe  ULaipaprr  that 
ahpwcaaea  YOUl  prod- 
oa  or  aervloe.  Adver¬ 
tise  la  Compmt 
trworid's  Clawlflrrt 


Foraaorc 

InforaBatlocu 

.can 

800/ 

34^6474 

(toHAMa/erbona) 


a  tow  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MV8/XA, 
MSA,  DB2.  VM/HPO, 
TSO.aCS/VSAM 
and  a  multiude  of 
third  party  software 


_  ouleoureing — 

1.8(KM4S«7S7 

14300  Sulyfield  Circto 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


PE’.'C'E  CCt,'=>''’Jo  C. 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


OOaiDBCO  OOMFUT1NG 

saoTCESooep. 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FAcamr  management 

taeariagi 

•  laMROUiaadPefipliefMi 


MVS/XA.  TSO/E,  BW/KW, 
dCS,  VM/XA.  VM/SP,  HPO.  CMS 


Trrhnimi  Support 


•  umiAAecwc  Due  Center 

•  AdmccAlneerPrlntlne 

•  PflciiittoBtyaarneede 
Calk  Bnbett  Merino 

201096.3011 

conniAO 


I  n  (  DMFI  nst. 

^^K^  l(  I  S  \  oRI* 

I  4ii  i.iiihAiii  Pjrk  .1  •  ’ 


V 

SERVICES 


Time/Servites 


Quality  Outsourcing 

W»  Mmlfh  Any  Hmmuonahlt  Ot0mr 

♦  BMHHinlriin^Pirtpriafia  ♦  ConMMng  Servicss 

♦  FulTtcMcaiSuopM  ♦  Naiwcrtt  Sp»ciii»t» 

♦  24hoi»Ht^Dnkw/SOO#  ♦  CapMlIy  Plwviing 

♦  OttabmmCamtniom  ♦  AulomfU  0pgr»tion6 

»  WiiiiewHdPilnlDiiitjulion  ♦LiMrPrMng 

♦  S/Se  Omalir  RMOwwy 


MV8/XA.VMOU^CIiie.CICS.O«M3MF.  TSO/E. 
iSPfIPOf.  SAS.  Ubnrim.  BM  01  PANVAIfT. 
EASvme^.  T«m(/rynvM.  TOP  SEcarr 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

BO»i.iC*<’  ’?•  *"f  S»  '  C"  j’  lCD  Pj 
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The  true  meaning  of  training 

A  training  philosophy  helps  direct  resources  toward  the  biggest  payback 


BY  AVERY  CLOUD 

anoALTOCw 


In  knate.  the  pracdtiooer 
learns  to  focus  the  energy 
of  his  blow  on  the  stnaUest 
poaadde  point  He  coocen- 
tiates  dbe  power  of  a 
punch  is  two  knud^  instead  of 
the  entire  fist  The  result  is  bro¬ 
ken  boards  or  opponents. 

A  training  phiksopfay  works 
the  same  way.  It  h^  tbema^ 
ager  focus  all  the  energy  of  his 
trainmg  on  the  smallest  possible 
set  of  obfectives  m  order  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  greatest  benefit  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  diminish  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  to  tiy  doing  too 
many  thmgs  at  once. 

To  9ve  more  power  to  the 
trainiag  punch,  a  training  philos¬ 
ophy  sets  down  dear  go^  and 
consistent  directioos.  It  answers 
several  key  questions: 

•  What  kinds  of  enq)loyee8 
should  txaming  produce.’ 

•  What  does  the  company  want 
from  trained  employees? 

•  At  what  pace  win  training  or 
education  be  offered? 

A  trainittg  phOoaopfay  is 
foundatioo  on  rdncfa  a  training 


program  is  bdh.  Once  devel¬ 
oped,  it  win  detenmne  curricula, 
educational  resources,  schedules 
and  budgets. 

Tbegoalsofatraiiiingphiloa- 
opfay  can  be  divided  into  ^  fol¬ 
low^  five  types  of  statements: 

1)  Purpose:  The  organisation’s 
behefs  about  the  need  for  profes¬ 
sional  training.  The  purpose  is 
the  training  missiaa  statement 
It  summarizes  the  cooqnny’s 
commitment  to  and  reasons  for 
training.  It  also  de¬ 
scribes  the  needs 
to  be  addressed 
through  training. 

A  training  philos¬ 
ophy  for  the  techni¬ 
cal  support  depart¬ 
ment  ^  a  data  cen¬ 
ter,  for  exanqde. 
mi^  state  its  pur¬ 
pose  as:  "We  train  emjdoyees  to 
promote  high  retentioa  and  de¬ 
velop  innovative  individuate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  test  growth 
and  rapid  change." 

2)  Breadth:  The  diveraity  or 
narrowDess  of  the  trainmg. 
&t>adiy  focused  training  is 
aimed  St  devdopingwelt^ound- 
edemployees.espMiallyfnanag' 


ers  and  supervisory  people.  It 
works  well  for  managers  iho 
wait  to  devdop  successors.  A 
broad  program  uiuaBy  infiurtfs 
training  in  various  diidpiiDes.in- 
dudiiigbaaicbuBinessandnian- 


Nai  rowiy  focused  training  de- 
velope  spedalisU  —  people  who 
master  a  set  of  sldDs  but  lack  a 
viewafthebigpicture.Tbeaeii»- 
drvidnals  work  well  in  coaqnnies 
where  control  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  are  the  noma. 

The  breadth 
statement  for  our 
technical  support 
department 
be:  "We  aim  to 
devdop  specialists 
with  narrow  exper¬ 
tise  covering  no 
more  than  two  ar¬ 
eas.  We  do  not  supply  training  in 
general  skOte  or  buriness  or  try 
to  enhance  emi^oyees'  attrac¬ 
tiveness  in  the  job  market" 

3)  Depth:  The  degree  of  exper¬ 
tise  expected.  MoDigen  must 
decide  whether  they  need  top 
experts  or  can  work  with  moder¬ 
ate  proficient  performer 
SooK  managers  pefer  "dim 


start"  adth  enough  ddl  to  get 
tte  job  done  but  not  eoou^  to 
attract  a  lot  of  job  offers;  the  aim 
is  retention.  Other  managers 
Hte  "shooting  stars"  who  be¬ 
come  highly  tidDed.  give  a  lot  to 
the  company  and  then  move  on. 
The  idea  is  that  their  short-term 
contrftMitiooB  outweigh  the  long¬ 
term  cootifoatians  of  dim  stars. 

The  iasDe  is  km  one  of  moral¬ 
ity  than  of  the  strategy  that  best 
serves  employer  and  employee. 
Ifigb-growtfa  orgaaiiations  usu¬ 
ally  do  best  antb  shooting  stars 
wto  can  innovate  and  deal  with 
rapid  diange.OtgmiTiHnnssritfa 
slower  growth  sometimes  do 
better  with  dim  stars  less  hungry 
for  chaOenge  and  growth. 

The  depth  statement  for  the 
technical  support  group  magbt 
be;  "Our  employees  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  master  th^  assigned  q>e- 
cialties  and  become  fopno^ 
performers  in  tbeirfield." 

4)  Vdodty:  The  pace  of  train¬ 
ings  Vdocity  relates  to  the  rate 
at  adacfa  employees  develop. 
Some  firms  piider  dow.  stea^ 
growth;  others  expect  employ¬ 
ees  to  bum  up  the  road.  Onn 
again,  the  nee^  of  the  convaoy 
detenniDe  the  oourae.  The  need 
to  slow  down  promotions  may 
reduce  velodty.  A  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  sldlte  to  compleCe  key  proj¬ 
ects  may  pronqit  a  higb  vdodty. 

The  velocity  statement  for 


the  technical  support  depart¬ 
ment  migbt  be;  "Our  traming 
schrdBira  are  agpeaatve  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  the  grcateat  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  teait  nnoiBt  of 
tim^  Tramiog  is  timed  te) 
tain  atate-of-tfae-art  know^iow.” 

5)  Rigiditr-  The  relevance  of 
tzaiaing  to  other  induitries  or 
rnmpanifs,  Hospifois,  far  exam¬ 
ple.  often  rmphawie  knowtodge 
of  u  mputmg  in  heaMi  cate  and 
may  provide  trainmg  specific  to 
tbdr  organteatioQ.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  operate  peodiar  or  spedal- 
iaed  busmess  qndcms  and  focus 
trainiog  on  gettmg  people  profi¬ 
cient  in  them.  Other  companies 
operate  in  more  stawtodized 
modes  and  require  leas  rigkfity. 

In  our  example,  die  rigi^ 
statement  might  be:  "Our  train- 
ing  is  geared  to  this  company  and 
its  industry.  Required  akflis  are 
not  eaaly  tranaferafale  to  other 
industries  or  fompanifs." 

A  given  trak^  phflnaophy 
may  ofiend  some  peon’s  senai- 
bilities.  but  a  coatroversitf  pfai- 
losopby  is  better  than  none  at  alL 
Having  estabhabed  phfloaopfaical  I 
objectives,  managers  will  make\ 
more  cnnsistmr  and  ooberent  ^ 
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Investors  react  as  sparks  sefUe 
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o<  the  weak,  bat  twbaniniy  ato^  tha- 
deted  to  a  atraagfiaM  by  Ibanmy- Matai^ 

ot^iBC.Iaoaeft»tbaf  ilgmillbi  ftai- 
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ddp,  bat  Mototgh'a  stock  hepa  to  lapia 
lost  pooad  late  ta  the  week  —  eoeabWaR 
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OSH.apkUpokda. 


aeeaed  a  propal  DM  sad  Apple  Cssapaa, 
lac..faaactMy.AlterthedebaatheIki^ 
soad  5yatea<l  hoae  oeapata,  IBM  haaa 
pahsd  a  l«  pdsa  a  117H.  Aa  Appk  USA 
iMirnsad  oew  hada  Robert  Pactte.  tiad- 
eta  aid  kciDU  Apple  sloth,  ddskHkaptlEe 
aivbpohaadX 
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Second  annual  awards  gala  honors  mnnersinnine  categories  for 

innovative  use  of  technology  in  making  our  world  a  better  place  to  live 
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A  FmdTal  Expr— •*  Cosmos  n  system  took  tran^- 
tation  honors.  (Left  to  right)  Gene  Farrar,  Harry  Dalton. 
Jim  Turpin  and  David  Dietul  accept  award  from  CW's 
FriuLandmannandSmitksonian’sRogerKenrwdy. 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 
cwsnwv 


Againt  the  dramatic  setting  of  the 
Natioaal  Buildmg  Maseum’s  spa- 
douB  Greek  Revival  atriians  and 
iDa8iiveCariikl)iancoliiiziDS,tech* 
notogy  innovators  from  three  coo- 
tinenta  were  bnxtred  with  the  seccod  annual 
Compntermrtd  ^iAaonian  Awards  in 
Widiingtoci.  D.C..  last  week. 

Hooorees  ranged  from  biHknaire  H.  Ross 
feottoa  10<employeecoinpanywho8esoft* 
ware  enables  the  iAnd  to  benefit  from  graph* 
ic^  interfaces  on  computers.  Inoovatms 
from  Thaih^  and  Switseriand  became  the 
first  winners  from  outaide  the  U.S. 

International  Data  Group.  Inc.  Chairman 
hitrick].  McGovern  toixM  on  this  global 
thfw  in  his  closing  remarks,  noting  the 
’  power  of  informatiao  and  informatioo  tech¬ 
nology  in  reshaping  the  political  landscape  of 
Eastern  Einope  in  the  p^  year.  \ 
Root,  founder  of  Electronic  Data  Sys* 
terns  Corp.  and  Perot  Systems  Corp.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Fries  Waterhouse  Lifetime 
Achievemont  Award.  The  Siemens  Award 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  went  to 
Robert  Tinker,  chief  sdendfic  officer  at  the 
Technicai  Educatioo  Research  Centers. 


U.S.  students  to  view  and  in¬ 
teract  with  undersea  explora¬ 
tion  proiects  in  real  time.  In 
two  years.  Jason’s  broadcast 
technologies  have  allowed  ap- 
proomnately  225,000  sdiod- 
children  to  experience  sunk¬ 
en  shqiwreck  expknatioos  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

•  EavinNiment,  ener^ 
and  agriculture  —  Envi* 
ronmental  Systems  Re- 
aearch  Institute.  Redlands, 

Caiif.'based  ESRl  developed 
ARC/INFO,  software  that 
helps  environmental  planners 
analyze  databases  of  geo¬ 
graphic  information.  Among 
its  users  are  Third  World  goy- 
enunents  attempting  to  bai- 
aoce  economic  development 
with  ecological  preservation. 

•  Rnance,  nwursnee  and  real  estate  — 
Swias  Options  and  Financial  Futures 
Exchange.  Sotfex  bnks  50  Swiss  financial 
firms  into  a  single  national  exchange  located 
in  Basel,  removing  the  need  for  a  trading 
floor.  The  three  largest  Swiss  banks  and 


land’s  largest  industry,  finanrial  services. 

•  Government  and  nonprofit  The 
Govemmeirt  of  Thailand,  Monstry  of 
Interior.  The  Thai  Ministry  in  Bang^ 
aut(»nated  its  demographic  <bta  collection, 
developing  five  (Merent  subsystems  to  track 
Thailand’s  50  milbon  people.  The  system, 
storing  mewe  than  lOOG  bytes,  enables  more 
accurate  planning  in  eduation,  health  care 
and  economic  development. 

•  Manufacturing  —  Lubri- 
sol  Corp.  The  WicUiffe,  Ohk)- 

f  h^mirah  firm  implement- 

ed  the  Material  Saf^  Data 
Sheet,  a  database  of  aPchrmicab 
used  in  the  workplace,  their  dan¬ 
gers  and  reqiared  hamfiing 
methods.  The  data  is  used  by 
employees,  federal  and  state 
reguhtors  and  customers. 

•  Media,  arta  and  enCertain- 
—  DemooicaCorp.  Rsr- 

sonks,  br'ed  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  developed  a  popular  sys¬ 
tem  that  lets  musk  buyers  cre¬ 
ate  customised  awhotapes  in  re¬ 
cord  stores. 

•  Medicine  —  Department 
of  Baologieal  Scien^  Pur* 
due  Uuirermty.  Purdue  pro¬ 
fessor  Mkhad  Romman  used  su¬ 
percomputer  tecfanology  to 
create  detaied  modds  of  bninan 
viniaeC  First  appfied  to  the  rbi- 
Doviras  —  a  common  cold  virus 
—  the  techmque  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  greater  understanding  of 
more  complex  strams.  inclnding 
the  HIV  vims  that  causes  ac¬ 
quired  inwniing  deficiency  syn¬ 
drome. 

•  TYanoportatsoQ  —  Moral 
E^reea  Corp.  Federal’s  fabled 
Cosmos  n  IVacfci^  System  en¬ 
ables  the  Mengrini  firm  to  track 
more  than  1.4  milKno  packays 
daily.  Its  heart  ia  a  poefcet-aiae. 
fulHfunctkio  computer  that  Bnks 
to  huge  cednl  (fatabaaes  (see 
story  page  77). 


^  There  vmre  220  award  nominees.  The 
awards  ‘’celebrate  the  capacity 
of  our  species  to  strive  to  do 
things  better.”  Sad  Rog^  Ken¬ 
nedy,  director  of  The  Smitbsooi- 
an  Institotiaa’s  Natiooal  Muse¬ 
um  of  American  History. 

And  the  winners  were: 

•  Duaineaa  and  related  acr- 
vicea  ^  Berkeley  Syatcino. 

The  tiny  Berfcdey,  CaM.,  firm 
developed  Outspoken,  a  ’’talk- 
back”  program  that  responds 
audibly  to  mouse  or  keyboard 
comnands.  It  guides  bkod  or  vi¬ 
sually  impairw  users  throu^ 
icon  based  interfarf  b 

•  Education  —  The  Jeaoo 
Poundatioo  for  Educatioo. 

The  foundatioo  pioneered  the  Ja¬ 
son  Project,  a  system  that  allows 


stock  exchanges  jointly  developed  the  sys¬ 
tem,  increasing  the  capabilities  of  Switzer- 


^  •••  Smt 


!••••  ' 


A  The  gi— t  CoflwlhtBa  colmwiis  ^  The  National  Building 
Museum  provided  the  hoekdrop  to  the  second  annual  Computer- 
world  Awards gefa  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week. 
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f  toroeyStmi  Shaman  aw  littfe  Julrl9,Lotuii8eipectedto^ 

liOUIS  (kngerthattbebigchSwcwidbe  far  an  imiiirdiatf  infancrinc 

ronuMr.Pi  tahered  in  bjr  the  Loha  ndmg.  apnat  Fiiverfaack  Software'i 

'1  don’t  think  moovatiao  wS  be  aalea  of  VP-Flanner.  It  ia  not 
AabtoO'TateCacp.  sbOed."  be  said.  iflBeiy  to  end  there,  several  in- 

‘Tha  could  be  an  indicatioa  Keeton's  rofing.  Sbaiaan  dually  obeerrera  aid. 
that  at  least  some  courts  are  wiB-  aid.  detailed  many  instaices  of  ”There  a  ittle  docfaC  in  my 
ing  to  expaiKl  copyii^t  cover-  sucreafuJ  spreadsheet  padapa  nnod  that  this  wiB  serve  a  a  pre¬ 
age  to  look  and  faei.”  said  Lee  —  Miooeaft’s  Excel,  far  in-  cedeA  wdghmg  in  Apfde’s  be- 
Hagebdaw,  a  indiatry  stance  —  that  offer  1-2-3  fea-  haff  in  the  ^iple  vi.  hGcroaaft 

law  ■p**'^*'**  and  partner  at  the  tures  witboot  copying  1-2-3  to  caa,**  Mne  Webto.  be.  ana- 
San  Frandaco  law  firm  of  Hagel-  dearly  a  to  infringe  on  Lotus’  lyst  Robert  Tberxien  said  Apple 
afaawandCole.  copyright  ia  currently  in  court  agaa^  Mi- 

LoCds  simd  Bqierfaack  and  ‘The  tmes  drawn  in  the  croanft  on  copying  infringe- 
Cambridge.  Maas.-beaed  Mosaic  court’s  opimon  are  not  unclear  at  meit  matfan  uirag  from  the 
Software,  Inc.  three  years  ago,  aO."  said  Lotus  general  couneel  devetopment  and  marketing  of 
i»Wging  that  their  spreadsheet  Thomas  Lemberg.  Copyri^  Windowa  technology, 
offerings  were  copies  of  1-2-3.  protectioo.  be  noted,  was  not  ex-  Apple  and  Microaoft  both  said 

tWaiM#  Momk  was  allowed  to  tended  to  file  compatihftity.  they  would  not  connwait  on  the 
frnoi  thi*  raa#  when  ha  "Nothmg  m  the  ruhng  precludes  Lofrsesae. 

Imvyer  fei  31,  last  wedr's  nding  functiooalsinBlarity.”  Even  before  ^iple  and  NficrO' 

mvolvedaalyFaperbacL  softarea£fccted.beadded,soft- 

Undi  Lotus  brought  the  suit.  CouW  how  gona  lurttrer  ware  vendor  Bo^nd  loferna- 
it  was  generally  iwff******  among  Longtane  software  developer  tkmal  may  feel  the  wei^it  of  the 
developen  that  copyright  law  Stephen  Errico.  no^  a  Price  Wi-  Lotus  dedsfam.  Elorland's  Quat- 
only  to  actual  progiam  terbouae  partner  in  charge  of  tro  and  Quattio  Pro  spread- 
code.  But  Keeton  ruled  last  week  computer-aided  softwaie  en^  sheets  hsve  an  opCkmal  1-2-3- 
itMi  ‘'the  user  of  1-2-3  neering  and  software  re-engh  compatible  mterface.  Lemberg 

IB  its  ffwwt  imiqu#  and  k  oeeiing,  tcoffed  St  the  suggc^  declined  to  say  whedier  the  com- 

the  aspect  that  has  made  Dt)  so  txm  that  Lotus’ win  would  nhibit  party  wil  pursue  other  vendors, 
popular.  Tlat  defendants  went  development  T  feel  that  devd-  A  Bortand  apokeaman  would 
to  such  trouble  to  copy  that  ele-  opera  wiD  be  encouraged  at  the  not  comment,  layiDg  the  firm 
is  s  to  its  sub-  tbougbt  that  tbefr  origmal  had  not  seen  the 

gtsndihty.’*  achievements  can  be  safegupd-  aioiL  "We  believe  that  afl  selects 

Psperback  w31  appeal  the  de-  edandnotjustpidiedoffatwiB.”  ofourQuattrospreadabeetprod- 
daioo,  Vice-Preadent  of  Saks  besaxL  ucts  are  origDal.  iadudmg  the 

and  Maot^cturing  Bur-  The  probebk  effect  of  the  Lo-  programming  and  cocomand 
dycksaid.  tua  case  on  the  end  user,  several  8tnicturea,'*beaaid. 

Moenc  Presidefit  Rjckard  industry  obaerven  said,  k  fikdy  Smley  Wtkow,  general 
Dftrao  Beqnn  vowed  to  contiD-  to  be  negligible. ‘Thiaiao't  real-  counsel  far  Aafatoo-Ttte,  hailed 
ue  — flmg  its  Twin  spreaekbeet  ly  an  issue  for  ueers,"  sea)  the  deckion  as  an  affirmstioD  of 
fine. ’’Moaaic  Software  bas  not  TbomaaJ.Caaey.aeniorcomput-  copyright  damn  agunat  Pox 
lost"  be  said. ’There  are  aignifi-  er  devdopmetd  consultant  at  Software,  Inc.  and  to  Foodnae 
cant  material  (fifferences  be-  New  York  Life  Imunnoe  Ca  in  PknpadGige.Reteningtoapor- 
tweenMoaaic’s  defense  and  Vhltham.Mass.  tkm  of  the  dedaioD  affirming  the 

perback’s).”  But  some  anilysU  said  they  application  of  copyright  to  a  pro- 

'Tfak  k  an  area  wbert  the  fear  that  developers  w3l  go  an fiu  gem's  command  structure,  be 
courts  must  an  extreme  to  avoid  copyri^t  infringeinent  iiad:  have  always  argn^ 

Mnmw#  of  cautioo,”  Hagekhiw  dnt  bey  ^  farce  uaen  to  that  the  command  hogoage  k 
•airf  'If  copyrigfati  hggflmg  climbapaiofulkanuogaweev-  partoftinmCerfice^ttakdeo- 
more  Glee  patents,  freeaing  pky-  eiy  tiine  they  go  from  one  soft-  akmlookagDodfai'Qa." 
era  out  of  an  idra.  that  would  ware  package  to  another.  Sttff  mmktn  S§/fy  Cuasek, 

have  a  effect  on  the  in-  At  least  one  claaa  of  OMn  k  >siMr  D&h  Ckarks  won 
dtstry."  about  to  feel  the  court’s  impnet  SSiwuen  confrifaifad  lo  this  n- 

In  Phikdelpfaa,  copyright  at-  At  a  bearing  scheduled  far  the  port 


Lotus*  top  offices  rumble  with  change 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

cvfftwr  propoeed  merger 

-  with  local-area 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus  networking  ven- 
Development  Corp.  shuffled  the  dor  NoveO,  Inc. 

^wiitiw  deck  kid  week  whik  frdl  throuto  kX 
bringing  in  new  blood  from  Ap-  mooch,  said  Ca- 
(ie  Computer,  Inc.  soy’s  experience 

HKCoaqiany  hired  Donald  P.  "wdl  hefa  ua  fk* 

Caa^  as  vice^preaidenc  of  to  cua  oo  emerging 

newly  spreadabeet  divi-  networic  coaqait- 

Sion.  Cmey  apem  two  years  at  ing  opportuni- 

Appk  aa  vice-president  of  net-  tks.”  ^lolue’  hignrt  hti  V 

TOidnimdoigamiy,  where  Otto  at<»  EmngiiitMtfkHtin 

hewaarceponaibkfarAppletaBi  tive  changes  m-  *  ' 

products.  Prior  to  that,  to  ipent  dudetbefbOow^ 

21  yean  in  poei-  •  Frank  Ingari,  former  vice-  Vfitfa 

tknaatlBM.  president  of  the  pen^  com-  resCnc) 

A  Lotos  apnkMmM  nid  that  puter  spreadsheet  (Gvkiaa.  w3l  deceitr 
Cas^  wiB  lead  1-2-3's  ttoust  become  vice-president  of  the  Suftwai 
into  the  Ap^  Mfimnah  eovi-  Emerging  Markets  Bukneea  bCem 
romnent  but  added  that  Casey  Group.  the  Coi 

waa  not  hired  menfifaily  for  hk  •  Da^  Roux,  former  vke-prcai  be  Cm 
Apple  experience.  dent  of  the  bfonnation  Services  nation 

However,  Lotus  Chief  Execu-  Group,  will  become  vice  prea  Emergi 
tive  Ofitoer£mManxi.ibo  saw  dent  of  buaineaa  development  fo-  Group. 
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High  tech  gets  it  there  on  time 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

cvsrtfv 


MCI  goes  full  steam 
ahei^  in  data  services 


Fiber  net  firm  charges 
BOC  financing  abuses 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 


BY  JOANS  M.WEZLES 
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TRENDS 


Third-party 

channel 


A  shift  in  distribution  preferences  is  brinsing  more  of  the  doDais 

spent  by  end  users  into  the  hands  of  thirdiiarty  dealers  instead  of 

the  manufecturers  themselv^ 

Rewnue  shift 

Sstaon  snSsn  mB  St  tsinu  Smu  IStmK  ssMintf,  tal  Sonfnirc 
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NEXT  W  E  'E  K 


Alamo  Rent-a-Car  is  a  h 
conqnny  that  believes 
it  tries  even  harder,  and  a 
big  reason  for  tins  is  ener¬ 
getic  Vice-President  of  In- 
fonnatioa  Systems  Tom 
Loane.  He  combines  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the 
re^  business  with  a  dy¬ 
namic,  hands-on  manage¬ 
ment  style.  Learn  more 
about  Loane  and  ins  ideas 
in  the  Manager’s  Journal 
profile. 


Has  your  CEO  caught 
the  outsourcing  bug? 
Are  users  demanding  bet¬ 
ter  service  at  lower  costs? 
Outsourcing  and  decen¬ 
tralization  are  not  right  for 
everyone.  For  many,  data 
center  restructuring  may 
be  a  better  approach.  R^ 
structuring  means  re-a- 
amining  resources  and 
priorities  to  get  the  most  of 
your  IS  dollar.  To  learn 
more,  read  In  Depth. 
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THAT'S  A  FIRST" 


Well  for  a  start  we’ve  just  added  two  new  top-end  mainframes  to 
the  growing  list  of  adv^tages  from  Hitachi  Data  Systems. 

The  new  EX  models  310  and  420  bring  as  much  as  a  70%  increase 
in  the  performance  range  over  our  current  top  model,  the  EXIOO. 
'They’re  a  natural  extension  to  the  already  broad  EX  line,  designed 
for  ea^  upgradabililyin  step  with  the  growth  of  your  business. 
Marty  of  our  customers  weren’t  entirely  surprised.  One  year  ago, 
when  we  became  Hitachi  Data  Systems,  we  committed  to  main¬ 
tain  our  record  for  superior  reliability  while  building  additional 
advantages  into  our  product  lines.  Most  people  just  didn’t  expect 
'  such  a  big  advantage. 

This  last  yearwe  also  introduced  two  top-end  intermediate- 
range  computers  to  irtcrease  our  customers’  growth  attematives 


and  performance  options.  We  added  sigtiificant  improvements  to 
our  direct  access  storage  systems,  even  though  they  were  already 
recognized  as  the  world’s  most  reliable.  Our  parent  company, 
Hitachi,  Ltd.,  committed  $2.8  billion  to  R&D,  mostly  conputer- 
relaled,  and  reinvested  all  of  our  earnings  into  growing  our 
business. 

The  results  of  our  commitment  so  far?  We  gained  more  than 
200  new  customers,  increased  our  worldwide  staff  by  15%and 
enjoyed  a  revenue  increase  of  30%. 

Aixl  we’re  still  gaining  speed.  Because  when  it  comes  to  commit¬ 
ment,  we  have  to  do  more  than  just  prove  it  We  have  to  improve  iL 
Hitachi  Data  Systems,  750  Central  Expressway,  PQ  Box  54996, 
Santa  Clara,  CA 95054-0996.  Tel  (408)970-1000. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  ^ —  Invigo¬ 
rate  your  data  center 
by  restructuring  it. 
Fbge  91. 

Executive  Report  — 
Managing  the  risky 
business  of  using  ad¬ 
vanced  technology. 
Page  85. 


CEOs  are  warming  to  IS 
potential  but  are  also  de¬ 
manding  OKire.  Bige  4. 

It’ll  be  a  busy  day  for  DEC 
as  it  readies  hardware  and 
network  rollouts  for  the 
opening  of  DecworW  '90. 
Pages. 

AT&T  plans  to  buy  E-mail 
arm  of  struggling  Western 
Unicm.  Page  8. 

WinJl,  wink.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  investigates  al¬ 
leged  electronic  price-fix¬ 
ing  by  airlines.  Page  10. 

Ai^’s  reversal  on  Claris 
spin-off  plan  alarms  inde¬ 
pendent  software  makers. 
Page  123. 

Ex-DARM  official  looks 
for  'home  runs'  in  new  job  as 
president  of  MCC  consor¬ 
tium.  Page  12. 

Sowthing  old,  some¬ 
thing  new  in  Ingres  desktop 
strategy.  Page  123. 

Insurers  close  in  on  inter¬ 
agency  communications 
standvd.  Page  27. 

No  grass  growing  under 
RS/6000's  feet  as  IBM  vows 
speedy  enhancement 
schedule.  Page  61. 


Retailers  try  EDI  hard  sell 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
CWSTAPr 

After  years  of  cbeerieading 
about  t^  paperless  bene6ts  of 
electronic  data  interchange,  two 
of  the  nation’s  largest  retail 
chains  have  taken  a  tou^ier 
stance,  informing  their  thou¬ 


sands  of  suppliers  to  get  with  the 
EDI  program. 

Suppbers  working  with  Wal- 
Mart  Stwes,  Inc.,  the  nation’s 
largest  EDI  user,  and  K  Mart 
Cosp.  have  been  scurrying  for 
the  past  several  months  to  im¬ 
plement  EDI  capabilities  before 
summer  deadline  set  by  the  re¬ 
tailers.  Likewise,  Sears,  Roe- 


High -wire  act 

ED!  is  moving  into  the  mainstrram  as  targe  compania  push  supplien  to 
adopt  the  technologf 
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budi  and  Co.  has  been  pushing 
EDI  onto  its  trading  partners,  al- 
tbou^  less  aggresshreJy. 

The  retailers,  while  stopping 
fust  short  of  making  uhimatums, 
have  strong  implied  to  trading 
partners  that  EDI  cqiability  is  a 
prerequisite  for  a  loog-Cenn  rda- 
tionsh^,  according  to  suppliers. 

Althou^  VU-Mart  and  K 
Mart  have  been  pushing  EDI  ior 
a  long  time,  “adut's  hai^ieoed.  I 
think,  is  tbqr're  getting  moie  in¬ 
sistent.”  said  Richard  C.  Norris, 
the  EDI  practice  leader  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  little,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Norris  said  the  move  toward 
standard  protocob  by  aQ  the  big 
retailers,  which  had  prevkMisty 
used  unique  and  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems,  has  given  »qipbers  less  of 
an  excuse  for  putting  off  EDI 
technology.  Meamdiile,  be  said. 
smaO  suppliers  can  choose  from 
a  numbtf  of  personal  computer- 
Continued  on  page  8 


Lotus  steps  up  interface  war, 
but  Microsoft  may  reap  spoils 


An  emboldened  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  unleashed  its  le^ 
hounds  on  two  more  spread¬ 
sheet  competitors  last  week,  but 
Qsers  of  the  rrv^  products  re¬ 
mained  unruffled.  Meanwhile, 
observers  said  Lotus'  recent 
software  copyright  victory  could 
have  the  in^ertent  effect  of 
strengthening  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
ccMitrol  over  the  microcomputer 
software  industry. 

After  scoring  a  copyright  win 
over  Paperback  Software  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  two  wedcs  ago 
(CW,  July  2],  Lotus  moved  quick¬ 
ly  last  week  to  sbp  both  Bendaod 
International  and  'The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation  with  infringe¬ 
ment  suits.  Tlie  spreadsheet 
maker  charged  that  both  devel¬ 
opers  have  copied  the  Lotus  1-2- 
3  commands  and  menu  structure 


“virtually  in  their  entirety.” 

An  al^  Borland  maioged  to' 
beat  Lotus  to  the  punch,  filing 
suit  first  for  dedaratory  relief  in 
Cahfomia.  That  action  may 
touch  off  a  battle  over  jurisdsc- 


txm.  Borland  has  asked  a  judge  to 
rule  that  its  Quattro  Pro  does  not 
infringe  on  Lotw  copyrights, 
while  SCO  has  filed  a  simUar  suit. 

Althou^  SCO  Professional  b 
cemsidered  some  to  be  a  1-2-3 
knockoff,  a  ^xdeeswoman  said 
the  suit  was  a  surprise,  dting  a 
kng  history  with  Lotus  that  re¬ 
portedly  included  helping  to 
bring  1-2-3/Unix  to  mari^. 

Continued  on  page  124 


Users  give 
Repository 
early  OK 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


TWO  early  users  of  IBM's  Repoe- 
itory  Maiuger  said  the  softiwe 
b  to  boro  complete,  but  what 
exbts  so  to  seems  to  be  m  good 
working  order. 

"It’s  a  noble  first  step  with  a 
kmg  way  to  go.”  said  Eznmamiel 
Ackeni^  manager  of  data  ad- 
ministratioo  at  Depository  Trust 
Cain  New  York. 

Depository  Trust  and  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Ca  have  been  working 
with  test  versioos  of  Repository 
Manager/MVS,  the  cornerstone 
of  IBM's  AD/Cyde  stiat^, 
since  March.  companies 
said  it  delivered  what  th^  ex¬ 
pected  —  basic  fuDctiocB  that 
have  allowed  them  to  get  tonil- 
to  with  the  AD/Cycle  world. 

Repository  Manager  b  the 
critical  piece  of  IBM's  apphea- 
tkm  de^toopment  plans  because 
it  vdD  one  <by  govern  aQ  phases 
Comtinuedon  page  125 

Ploying  ifc*  fMd 

CA  sketches  its  rqMMitory 
pbn  wirii  IBM.  D^  coexb- 
teoce  in  mind,  ftge  125. 
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BKnd  IS  managers  defy  career  odds 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

eVSTAPF 

DENVER  —  McKinley  Young 
has  never  seen  a  computer. 
Yet.  during  hb  22-year  career 
in  the  informattoD  systons  dm- 
sioii  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veteran  Aitors,  he  W  super¬ 
vised  applications  develop¬ 
ment,  sen^  as  an  assistart  di- 
visioo  chief  and  managed  as 
many  as  80  IS  staffers.  Today, 
be  writes  multinuQion-dolto 
requests  for  proposab  for  hard¬ 
ware  aiMj  software  purchases. 

Young,  57.  has  dooe  aQ  of 
thb  de^e  the  tot  that  he  lost 
l6sIf%ht'Xs  a  result  of  a  footbaU 
injury  at  the  age  of  18. 

'‘Sometimes,  I  think  it  was 
easier  for  me.  as  a  blind  person, 
to  go  into  data  processing  than 
it  was  for  many  sifted  peo¬ 


ple,”  Young  asserted  here  last 
week  while  attending  the 
American  CouncQ  of  the  Bhnd 
convention,  which  drew  2,000 
of  its  20.000  members.  "As  a 
bhnd  person,  you  have  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  about  almost  every- 


BBwdwsi  didn't  stop  Young 
from  climbing  tite  IS  ladder 


thing  you  do,  from  remember- 
ing  where  you  put  your  keys  to 
remembering  what  people 
have  said  to  yoa  And  that's 
what  data  processing  b  aQ 
about  —  be^  organised,  be¬ 
ing  structured" 

However,  Young,  an  activbt 
for  blind  IS  personnel,  b  one  of 
the  few  IS  professiooab  who 
have  risen  to  top  management 
jdte.  Now  a  supervisocy  com¬ 
puter  spedahst,  be  b  one  of 
4,000  bfind  iaformaboo  pro¬ 
cessing  professiooab  in  tbe 
U.S.,  according  to  tbe  ACB, 
and  one  of  htmdreds  of  blind  IS 
specialbts  in  tbe  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  The  government  aj^ 
pears  to  have  the  lion's  share  of 
blind  data  processors,  ACB  ofii' 
dab  said,  because  of  federal 
taws  requiring  equal  access  to 
Continued  on  page  123 
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'  H  hat  was  some  cof- 

I  fee  break!  How 

much  time  do  you 
think  today's  busy  exec  wastes 
on  unnecessary  activities?  If  you 
said  3Vi  months  per  year,  you’re 
correct,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  Accountemps.  The 
I  time  lost  to  the  bureaucracy 
monster  breaks  down  approxi¬ 
mately  this  way.  Two  months 
attending  unnecessa^  meetings 
(rememter  the  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  rules  for  the  Super  Bowl 
pool?);  one  month  reading  and 
i  writing  unnecessary  memos  (like 
I  all  the  ‘Dear  Lunkhead’  memos 
!  written  to  your  boss  and  then 
'  ripped  up);  and  two  weeks  wait¬ 
ing  on  hold  on  the  phone  (that 
was  your  one  call  to  Moscow). 


BuriingUm  Coat’s  MickaH  Prince 
finds  that  being  a  Unix  pioneer 
means  some  standards  setbacks. 
Page76. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  It  can  be  risky  business  to  use  ad¬ 
vanced  technologies  for  IS  projects,  but 
these  technologies  can  also  prove  extremely 
beneficial.  By  doing  your  homework  and  an¬ 
ticipating  objections,  leading-edge  projects 
can  be  sold  to  management,  as  David  Carl¬ 
son,  senior  vice-president  of  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  K-Mart,  has  learned. 
Three  years  ago,  he  made  a  pitch  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  satellite  networii  worth  $40  million 
to  $50  million.  Today,  it  links  1 ,9()0  stores  to 
corporate  headquarters.  Page  85. 

■  ‘A  noble  step  with  a  long  way  to  go’ is 
how  one  early  user  of  IBM’s  Repository 
Manager/MVS  describes  the  cornerstone 
piece  to  IBM’s  AD/Cyde  strategy.  As  a  few 
of  these  users  spoke  about  their  experi¬ 
ences,  IBM’s  software  rival,  Ck)mputer  Asso¬ 
ciates,  outlined  its  own  repository  sttategy, 
one  that  emphasizes  coexistence  with  IBM 
and  DEC.  Stories,  pag^s  1 , 1 25. 

■  la  your  data  center  a  endeavtvs.  Page 

coat  center?  Is  staff  respoo-  1 

siveness  at  an  aO-time  If  \ 
you  need  to  cut  data  center  ■  Titm  of  dealing  with 
costs  and  improve  service,  cuatMi  ioterfacea,  four  io- 
th^  think  ab^  restnictur-  surance  carriers  and  two 
ing.  Payoffs  include  cutting  leading  insurance  agency 
staff  40%  to  80%.  slashing  automatiooveDdorsaFeform- 
cost  pK- MIK  30%  to  60%  ing  a  new  oonqany  that  plans 
and  boosting  staff  avaOabiHty  to  sell  a  PC-based  software 
2%to5%.Page91.  system  to  other  insiiranre 

cofi^tanies  and  igeacy  auto- 

■  When  BDM  Interna-  mation  vendors.  They  say  it 

tiooal  won  a  $210  million  will  ease  electronic  coooec- 
U.S.  Air  Force  contract  to  de-  tions  between  insurance 
liver  4.2  millioo  lines  of  cus-  agents  and  carriers  while 
tom  sfrfrware,  the  cooqany  making  mult^tfonn  agency 
seemed  to  have  Utten  off  software  packages  work  to- 
more  than  it  could  chew.  gether  more  snaxAhly.  Page 

error  rates  and  poor  docu-  27. 

mentation  shamed  BDM  and 

angered  its  customer.  Three  H  On  aite  thin  week:  Corn- 
years  later,  productivity  is  up  puter  power  is  essential  to  un- 
30%  and  errors  are  down  ravel  the  secrets  of  matter, 
94%.  CASE  tools,  work  and  physicists  at  Fermi  Na- 
teams  and  project  reorganiza-  tkmal  Accelerator  Laborato- 
bon  were  the  keys  to  success,  ly  —  home  of  the  world's 
Page97.  most  powerful  particle  accel¬ 

erator  —  know  It  So,  when 

■  Mentors  make  a  differ-  they  are  not  making  parti^ 

eoce  at  Merrill  Lynch  A  Co.,  collide,  they  are  budding 
where  a  group  of  IS  profes-  some  of  tb^  worid’s  most 
sionals  say  a  2-year-oid  men-  powerful  conqxtter  systems, 
toring  program  has  provided  Page31.  WhmyourOeetof 
a  boost  in  dealing  with  work  41  tractor-trailer  drivers  is 
and  career  issues,  ^rtici-  logging  thousands  of  miles 
pants  say  the  (xogram  has  eadi  week  delivering  food  to 
helped  tb^  deal  with  layoffs,  7,000  dient  sites,  any  de 
set  career  goals  and  identify  crease  in  unnecessary  rrdles  is 
training  needs  in  technology,  a  godsend,  lotemabonal  Job- 
business  and  personal  bers  Food  Service  Distribu- 
growth.  Page  106.  tors,  Inc.  recently  replaced  its 

minicomputer  fixe^routing 

■  IS  managen  whose  software  system  with  a  more 
equipment  oeeda  exceed  flexible  personal  computer 
their  budgets  should  know  package  that  plots  the  opb- 
that  there  is  financing  avail-  mum  debvexy  routes  cover- 
able  despite  an  uncertain  ing  the  least  distance  on  easi- 
business  environment.  Be-  ly  traveled  roads.  Page  69. 
sides  conventional  bank  kniw-  User  oonsiatency  was  a  key 
and  leasing,  optioos  include  reqoiremefA  when  Bay  State 
asset-based  lending,  sale-  Gas  went  shopping  for  new 
leasebadcs,  factoring  and  sub-  accounting  systems.  Page 
sidized  loans  for  sodally  re-  32. 
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CEOs  catching  strategic  IS  bug 


years  of  akepbcitm  and 
fbot'dngging,  chief  executive 
officers  are  waking  up  to  the 
strategic  imperative  of  iiiforntt> 
bon  systems.  But  that  wfl]  g^ 
crate  a  6ood  of  demands  during 
the  1990s  bat  wiD  find  many  IS 
organoaboDS  embar- 
rasaed  and  unprepared 
Thoae  are  among 
the  coochiaoos  of  a 
acoHo-be  publiabed 
survey  of  CEOs  and 
chief  mfonnaboa  offi¬ 
cers  conducted  by  the 
management  consult- 
tng  firm  Boos.  AOen  & 
HamittoQ.Ioc 

Booz  Alien  asked 
CEOa  loevakate  their 
IS  chiefs'  understand¬ 
ing  of  hi««in^  issues 
and  then  asked  the  ^ 

CIOs  bow  they  thou^t 
their  bosses  would  rate  — 

them.  “Baaed  on  the  ^ 

survey  responses,  we  _ 

Ced  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  CEOs  and 
GOa  have  the  neces- 
sary  underAandmg  of 
each  other's  posiboa.  role  and 
viewpoint  to  fijDcbon  together 
as  a  team/*  Boot  ADeo  said. 

The  good  news  (or  IS  is  that 
CEO  sabafacbon  with  systems 
risen  dranabcaDy  in  the 
three  years  since  Boot  AOen  did 
a  stmi^  survey.  Three-quarters 
of  the  CEOs  system  perfor¬ 


mance  —  parbcutariy  in  func- 
bonalfty  and  responsiveoess  — 
a  better  or  much  better  than  it 
was  in  1987.  Fifty-nine  percent 
said  their  systems  support  their 
businesa  strata,  “an  astonish- 
ingly  hi^  percentage"  corn- 
par^  with  1987.  when  30%  of 
senior  executives  fdt  that  sup¬ 
port  was  good.  Boot  AOen  said 


Corporatioii  gap 

A  Boot  Alien  smeney  finis  that  CEO%  on  mon 
ske^M  ef  titeir  IS  poyhadi  Hun  Sk/iV  CIOs  are 


AxvyougNtini 
out  of  t 


;  yoor  money'a  worth 


ao 


CEO 

(BMerlUa 


UoD*.  Airs  4  HanOsL  Ik: 


CWOMR-I^IVlirk 


The  firm  also  predicted  a  dra¬ 
matic  inversioooftbetiaditioaal 
demand  curve,  in  which  CIOs  ad¬ 
vocate  money  on  tech¬ 

nology  wfafle  CEOs  resist.  It 
painted  a  future  picture  to  which 
top  management  will  become 
much  more  influential  in  promot¬ 
ing  systems  development. 


"As  little  as  three  years  ago, 
there  was  stiQ  a  wall  between  the 
CEO  and  CIO,"  said  Raymood  J. 
Lane,  a  Boot  Allen  senior  vice- 
preaktent  and  architect  of  the 
study.  "Now,  the  senior  execu¬ 
tive  is  taking  over  and.  if  the  CIO 
is  prepared,  he  becomes  part  of 
the  team.  If  he's  not.  he's  re¬ 
placed" 

The  survey  suggest- 
ed  that  CIOs  will  have 
to  re-orient  and  broad¬ 
en  their  perspective  to 
take  on  buaii^  roles 
that  they  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  avoided  "The 
chief  executive  is  taking 
over  thought  leadership 
(or  systems.  Why 
shouldn't  th^  CIO  take 
over  thought  leadership 
fm*  re-engineering  the 
business?"  Lane  said. 

S<xne  IS  directors  at 
large  companies  said 
they  are  already  seeing 
changes  in  demand  dy¬ 
namics.  "I’m  starting  to 
see  a  little  more  pull 
from  lop  manage¬ 
ment."  agreed  A1  Hy¬ 
land.  director  of  worid- 
wide  systems  at 
I^riaroid  Corp.  "In  the  past,  it 
was  mostly  push." 

The  CIO  position  is  changing, 
said  Vincent  Swoyer,  a  survey 
respondent  and  vice-president  of 
corporate  systems  at  Sara  Lee 
Co^.  "It’s  changing  from  a  tecb- 
nok^-oriented  position  to  a 
business-driven  one.  We  used  to 


took  for  ways  to  apply  technol¬ 
ogy;  now  we  took  at  business 
fHOblems  aiul  then  seek  ways  to 
solve  them." 

Boos  Allen  interviewed  110 
CEOs  and  110  CIOs  at  Fortune 
500  companies  in  banking,  tele¬ 
communications.  consumer  and 
industrial  products  and  other  tn- 
dustries.  Results  of  the  half- 
hour-  to  hour-long  telephone 
probes  suggested  that  several 
factors  win  lead  to  an  exponen¬ 
tial  rise  in  demand  for  IS,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  draft  report.  Top  man- 
agemenl  recognkioo  of  the  value 
of  information  technology  is  at 
an  all-time  high  as  executives  in- 
creasingty  see  cost,  time  and  ser¬ 
vice  benefitSu 

Boo2  ADen  also  found  that 
while  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  CEOs  surveyed  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  CIO  function  will  still 
exist  in  the  year  2000.  almost 
half  the  CIOs  think  their  jobs  will 
have  disappeared  by  then. 

Of  the  CIOs  who  counted 
themselves  an  endangered  spe¬ 
cies,  53%  said  the  job  will  evolve 
into  a  chief  technology  officer 
position,  29%  said  it  wfl]  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  ranks  of  line 
managers  who  are  becoming 
more  technically  literate  and 
16%  said  it  win  be  split  into  vari¬ 
ous  specialties. 

Ironically,  CIOs  may  not  get 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  lead¬ 
ing  CEOs  to  the  IS  well.  Lane 
said. 

"As  CEOs  take  on  mote  re¬ 
sponsibility  [for  systems],  the 
CIO  could  be  a  scapegoat.  The 
CIO  has  done  the  education,  but 
he  probably  won’t  get  the  cred¬ 
it,”  he  said. 
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Aratrak  hopes  PC  deal 
will  stoke  profit  fires 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 
cwsivr 


WASHINGTON.  D.C  —  A  $14 
miBkin  workstation  contract 
that  Amtrak  signed  last  week 
with  ATAT  should  pare  down 
mamteniDce  costs  and  boost 
reservation  agents’  productivi¬ 
ty,  giving  the  finandaOy  troubled 
national  railroad  an  extra  boost 
toward  its  "corporate  goal  of 
breaking  even  by  the  year 
2000,"  according  to  Marvm  Lie- 
bow,  the  project’s  (firector. 

As  prime  cootraaor  for  the 
Arrow  Terminal  Replacement 
Project,  ATAT  wiD  su^y  2.200 
Intel  Cop.  80286'iwMd  work¬ 
stations  to  replace  HooeyweQ. 
Inc  dumb  tern^mds  used  by  tick¬ 
eting  and  reservation  agents  at 
National  Railroad  l^ssenger 
Corp..  otherwise  known  as  Am- 
trak.  ATAT  woo  out  over  four 
other  vendors,  tnduding  IBM, 
on  a  request  for  proposals  that 
Amtrak  tssued  in  string  1989. 

A  major  goal  of  the  project  is 
to  improve  the  productivity  of 


the  agents,  who  handle  34  mil- 
boo  mformation  and  ticket  que¬ 
ries  per  year,  said  William  Tucd, 
Amtnk’s  senior  director  of  res¬ 
ervation  sales. 

Currently,  agents'  dealings 
with  customers  are  hampered 
by  the  dumb  terminals'  inabUity 
'  to  feed  more  than  one  transac¬ 
tion  at  a  time  into  Amtrak's  IBM 
3090  host.  For  example,  "You 
can  be  pulling  out  a  passenger 
recmd  (to  make  the  reserva- 
*bon].  and  the  guy  says,  'Ey  the 
way.  what  was  that  departure 
time?*  "  Liebow  said.  The  agent 
must  then  back  out  of  the  book- 
^  process  and  call  back  the 
scheduling  ioformation.  he  said. 

In  contrast.  ATATs  win- 
dow9-based  workstations  will  al¬ 
low  agents  to  maintain  views 
into  scheduling,  pricing  and 
booking  transactions  and  hot¬ 
key  back  and  forth  as  needed, 
Liebow  said. 

By  enabling  agents  to  re¬ 
spond  (0  callers’  questions  fast¬ 
er,  the  system  should  reduce  av¬ 
erage  ciu  tune,  or  at  least  keep 


cShs  from  lengthening  as  sched¬ 
uling  and  other  information  be¬ 
comes  more  complex.  Tucd 
said.  Chopping  off  one  second 
from  the  average  call  length 
would  result  in  a  $2S0.000-per- 
year  cost  reduction  for  Amtrak, 
be  added.  Agents  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  160  to  170  secorwls  cm 
each  phone  call.  Liebow  ‘jaid. 

In  the  area  of  maintenance, 
the  new  systems  are  expected  to 
cost  Amt^  $500,000  per  year 
—  compared  with  the  "incredi¬ 
ble’’  $2.4  fflillioo-per-year  main¬ 


tenance  costs  levied  by  the  Hon¬ 
eywell  equipment ,  Liebow  said. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  ter¬ 
minals  to  be  replaced  with 
ATAT  6286/Entry  Level  Work¬ 
Group  Systems  running  MS- 
DOS  and  equipped  with  Digital 
Communicatioas  Associates, 
tnc.’s  Irma  3  convertible  micro- 
to-mainframe  package  and  Irma- 
card. 

One  key  feature  of  the  ATA*f 
system  is  its  ability  to  support 
popular  local-area  networking 
environments  such  as  Novell, 


lnc.'s  Netware  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  LAN  Manager.  Liebow 
said.  Amtrak  is  starting  to  evalu¬ 
ate  implementing  LANs  as  a  way 
for  agents  to  keep  nonvolatile 
reservation  information,  such  as 
speda)  promotions,  on  a  local 
server,  minimizing  the  need  to 
access  the  host .  Tucd  said. 

Amtrak  is  now  performing  an 
initial  evaluation  of  ATAT's  pro¬ 
posed  system,  with  implementa¬ 
tion  to  begin  Aug.  15  and  rollout 
completion  slated  for  late  next 
year,  Liebow  said. 

Concurrently  with  the  Arrow 
project.  Amtrak  is  upgrading  the 
reliability  and  speed  of  connec¬ 
tions  between  ticketing  agents 
and  the  host  system  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Liebow  said.  Guaranteed 
diverse  routing  for  backup  lines 
will  ensure  better  protection 
against  network  failures  such  as 
ATAT's  fiber-optic  backbone  di¬ 
saster  of  1988,  which  took  out 
the  railroad's  northeast  commu¬ 
nications  for  almost  a  day.  Lie¬ 
bow  said. 

The  network  upgrade  will 
also  guarantee  response  time  of 
under  three  seconds  to  users, 
Liebow  said,  by  boosting  line 
speeds  to  4.8K  bit/sec.  or  9.6K 
fait/sec.  at  all  sites.  Right  rtow, 
some  sites  are  served  by  1,200 
bit/sec.  lines. 
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tauopMc  bocks  off  buy 

PanopUc  S^KeoH,  lac.  OBOdol  k  dnl  to  buy  Hnsistics.  lac. 
lMliPKk.bMeail.FaDnplKaidit«aaUiiinii»tntcOcaB- 
ace  with  SKmam,  COe..biMd  Honlia  to  mtcket  >  new 
oapeur  ntegnled  aanOcuriog  pmhjct  PaaeoiSiic.  > 
$218  niliaa  wOwire  Sna,  makes  FItMS.  a  maaSactnrinc 
bmaaeM  systeai,  and  Hewiatics  nakes  ODaec,  a  ccetnl  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  plat  Boor,  ftacphfc,  baaed  in  Lille,  IL.  paid 
ISOO.OOO  to  SH  of  Hemiatka  in  hfanh  1990.  si0ang  a  letter 
of  sdeal  to  bay  the  rest  <d  the  ooeopay.  That  money  aria  sene 
aa  a  prepaymeet  to  a  OEhl  atreemem  betsnen  the  two  com- 

laears. 


Hands  ocross  Padfk 

bit  OKFve  thit  could  iipi^  •  letoenwg  of  trade  tpinaww,  five 
U.Ss  eeoaicaadKtor  wkasnrfofjfm  lafe  thit  tfaer 

wiiiaii  with  JapMoe  »tDaotive  gint  Tofota  Mocor  Carp,  to 
defckip  a  aenea  of  aBtrannliflr  ports.  latd  Corp., 

Motorola,  be.,  "hirter  Coqk.  Teas  batni- 

mts.  be.  Bd  Natkeal  kectider  Corp.  have  aO  agreed  to  de> 
rabpcbaattttevilpeffarmapedafiaedappicatiooamhr- 
aoapeiMiaaa.  oieCen  aod  aodk)  ayatona. 


IBM:  Look  at  flw  bMto 

IBM  and  Debb  Tedraober.  be.  iaked  a  pact  bat  week  under 
wbick  md  wO  omiBtve  aolnmated  photo  martiinffs  for 
Debb.  an  Adatfa  baaed  photo  piWfwnsfinTL  The  automat- 
ed  photo  mBckbe  boaka.  wbefa  wS  he  tagged  with  the  braod 

aMBe  E  Sleaena  Ejqreaa.  wfl  be  boflt  soind  IBM’s  Benoaal 
SpateaVS  pwwwt  coeoputen  and  nae  osdcimedia  tedinnkigy. 

aif»bsiashgfKyfniuiHp«iiagragtwa.ri1tMimf»waiMeatOOCh 
acrecB  to  eiter  adornatkio  itto  a  qiedaBy  deabned  photo  pro- 
ceara^  esveiope.  The  film  w9  then  be  picked  op  and  pro- 

ceaoed  at  a  prooeaaing  center  and  returned  to  the  kiodc  the  foi- 

ifiarinf  dof.  Delphi  to  uiatall  aerenl  hundred  of  the 
automated  kknki  perjrear  natioowide.  accordmg  to  Steve  BOS' 
tic,  pceaidest  of  DeIpB. 

. V  . 

Spin*eff  at  McDonnoU  Douglas 

It  stdl  has  aome  1.000  empkiyeea  ofieriog  oooputer  systems 
(fittrdjnfian.  serfice  and  miiDCenance  natioowide  to  the  tune  of 
approsnaately  MOO  mffioo  per  year.  It  h  stiS  baaed  in  Santa 
Ana,  CMl  Moceover,  it  ia  atfi  headed  by  President  and  Chief 
EaectttrM  Officer  Bvt  Novak.  But  as  of  bat  week,  McDoondl 
Doogha  Field  Service  Co.  b  no  longer  a  dhriaiaD  of  Mdlonoefi 
Dooflaa  Corp.  It  b  out  on  its  own  as  Novadyne  Computer  Sys* 
teeas,  be.,  the  rewdt  of  a  Novak-led  msoagement  buyout.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  private  firm  was  to  decine  to  detail 
the  finoMal  terms  of  the  d^  However,  the  oanpany  (fid  ray  it 
hopes  to  ago  on  new  OEMs  «x)  readers. 


Bugs  bitu  ruvunuu  flow 

^-f***— »  Video  Enterprises  aimninirwi  that  berauae  of  aoooe 
flaws  in  itt  suftwaie  piogramuning  for  ks  hotel  pay-per-view 
televiaioo  systems,  m  unaikidpated  deefine  renited  m  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  revenue  lor  the  oooqany's  Video  Emertainmeai 
aegamot  The  problem,  which  Comstt  said  haa  since  been 
find,  wfl  reaolt  in  a  brger  than  expected  second-quarter  loas 
for  the  Video  Eotertaiomeot  aegiwnt,  although  parent-com¬ 
pany  Comaat  is  to  post  esmiags  conabtent  with  ex- 

peetttions.  the  company  aaid. 


NEC  tops  Hitachi 

NEC  Corp..  which  dominates  the  japaoese  PC  market  with  a 
50%  share,  took  the  lead  in  the  mamfraror  qieed  race  last 

week,  mtroihicing  a  system  that  the  company  chimed  operates 
atupmSOOadboninstnictionperieooodioacieDtificcakub- 
tkma.  Those  figures  wnuld  put  I^'a  BX-proceaaor  ACOS  Sys¬ 
tem  3800  Modd  60  ahead  af  Hitachi  Uii’s  M-fi80  mamfrsme, 
intraifaced  a  mnah  aga  Unfike  Hitadii  md  Foplw  Ud.,  NEC 
is  not  purwang  an  IBM-oompatible  poficy.  Ddrmies  are  sbted 
lorAprilldOl. 
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DEC  to  beat  open  network  drum 


BY  EUSABETH  HOTWTTT 

evSTATF 


BOSTON  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  is  expected  to  punctuate 
the  opening  of  Deeworid  *90  to¬ 
day  by  bringing  (xil  the  first  corn- 
mere^  pieces  of  its  mu)tive»k>r 
network  management  system 
and  making  good  on  a  year-old 
promise  to  provide  hi^i-sped 
networking  for  its  systems  via 
the  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In- 
terbee  (FDDI)  standard. 

Abo  expected  today  is  the  to- 
troductioo  of  the  VAX  4000, 
DEC'S  latest  answer  to  IBM’s 
Appkeatioo  System/iOO  (see 
stOT' below). 

DEC'S  emphasis  on  industry 
standards  in  its  announcements 
today  will  ’'definitdy  bdster  its 
open  systems  network  initia' 
tivc.”  said  Steven  Wendler,  a 
program  (firector  at  Stamford, 
ConiL-based  research  firm 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  The  vendor 
abo  seeks  to  strengthen  its  “fo¬ 
cus  on  enterprbe-level  networir- 
ing."  Wendler  said,  by  enabb^ 
its  systems  to  communicate  with 
and  manage  a  broader  base  of 
communicatioos  environments. 

On  the  network  management 
front.  DEC  b  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  ddivery  dates  for  the 
first  commercially  avaibhie  com¬ 
ponents  of  Decmcc  Director,  the 
keystone  of  the  vendor's  Enter¬ 
prise  Management  Ardntecttrre 


(EMA).  These  initial  iittroduc- 
tiocu  —  the  first  with  actual 
shipment  dates,  analysts  said  — 
will  include  a  graphks-bas|Kl.  X 
Window  System-driven  inter¬ 
face.  Thb  interface  will  provide 
users  with  access  to  network 
management  functions  arx!  ac¬ 
cess  modules  that  allow  Director 
to  manage  systems  that  comply 
with  both  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  (O^  and  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol 
spedficatioos  for  managing 
Transmisskm  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  net¬ 
works. 

DECWCRLD'90 

DEC  is  moving  bster  than  an¬ 
ticipated  on  TCP/IP  suiHxnt  “in 
reaction  to  the  reahation  that 
TCP/IP  will  be  there  for  a  wfaib 
before  OSI”  becomes  widely  im¬ 
plemented,  said  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  consulting  firm  Comxnuni- 
catioos  Network  Architects,  Inc. 
The  vendor  recently  announced 
that  it  would  support  TCP/IP  di¬ 
rectly  on  its  VAX  systems,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  users  to  im¬ 
plement  separate  gateways  or 
boxes  to  do  Decnel-to-TCP/IP 
translation,  Dzubeck  noted. 

Several  early  supporters  of 
DEC’S  EMA  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram  are  expected  to  announce 
availability  ^tes  for  pitxlacts 


that  wiO  allow  Decmcc  Director 
to  manage  their  equipment.  T1 
switch  vendor  Scratacom,  Inc. 
confirmed  that  it  would  m^e  an 
announcement 

A  MgniVanf  no-sbow  today 
will  be  DEC’S  hxig-awafted  an- 
DouDceiDent  of  support  for  IBM 
Toko^Ring.  DEC  intended  to 
announce  a  thirdhparty  biidge 
between  the  increasing  popu- 
br  network  and  its  own  Decnet- 
Etbernet  environment  but  back¬ 
ed  down  at  the  last  rnmiite 
because  it  b  sdO  n^otuting 
with  the  third  par^,  Dzubeck 
said. 

Demand  for  Token-Ring  sup¬ 
port  among  DEC  users  coiM 
well  be  limited,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Computer  InteUi- 
gence.  Out  of  9,100  VAX  sites 
surveyed  last  moith  by  the  La 
Jolb,  Calif.-baaed  researoh  firm, 
only  S%  said  they  had  Token^ 
Ruiig  networks.  In  contrast,  83% 
(tf  the  surveyed  sites  said  they 
had  Ethernet,  the  network  that 
traditiooaUy  carries  Decnet,  the 
firm  said. 

More  than  one  user  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  DEC’S  ex¬ 
pected  FDDl  iotroduction.  how¬ 
ever.  Spokesmen  at  G  J).  Searie 
and  Grinndl  Mutual  Reinsur¬ 
ance  Co.  both  said  that  their 
companies'  expected  use  of  im- 
agiog  on  DEC  equipment  points 
to  the  need  for  FDDI's  lOOM 
bit/sec  transnusskm  rates. 


VAX  4000  served  into  IBM,  HP  court 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
cesrm 


'The  hardware  higfali^t  at  Dec- 
world  '90  today  will  be  Digita] 
Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX  4000,  a 
hi^performance,  office-size 
system  that  analysts  said  is 
aimed  at  conpetitors  IBM  and 
Hewlett-hckard  Co. 

Replacing  the  Miaovax  3900 
at  the  top  of  that  line,  the  VAX 
4000  Model  300  which  is  al¬ 
ready  shipping  to  customers  — 
comes  in  four  configuratiotis 
ranging  in  price  from  $75,410  to 
$233,230,  DEC  offidab  con¬ 
firmed  last  week. 

The  company  is  pitching  the 
machine,  which  runs  at  roughly  8 
million  instructkiDS  per  second, 
as  a  price-competitive,  more 
p(r!v«ful  alternative  to  IBM'a 
Appbcatioo  System/400  and 
HP's 3000 line. 

With  a  dap  set  bom  the  VAX 
6000.  the  VAX  4000  could  abo 
pose  competitive  problems  for 
its  own  siblings.  It  is  equal  in 
power  to  a  VAX  6000  Model  410 
at  about  half  the  p^.  with  I/O 
throu^put  (our  times  greater 
than  the  Microvax  3^. 

However,  company  officiab 
shrugged  off  that  performance 
overtap.  saying  the  VAX  6000 
can  expand  to  sbe  processors 


within  the  same  cabinet  and  can 
run  a  vector  processor  for  com- 
math  computations.  ^Iie 
VAX  4000  can  do  neither. 

Then  again,  a  potential  VAX 
6000  sab  is  already  on  the  ropes 
with  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
&)..  which  is  currently  beta-test¬ 
ing  several  VAX  4000s  as  candi¬ 
dates  (or  an  ail-DEC  distributed 
processing  network  at  40  offices 
nationwub.  The  4000s  were 
chosen  as  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  alternative  to  low- 
end  6000  modeb,  said 
James  Suprinsld.  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  VAX  4000  can 
be  configured  as  a  VMS 
time-sharing  system,  a 
dual-host  time-sharing 
system,  a  network  ser¬ 
ver  machine  or  a  dual- 
host  server.  DECbabo 
making  a  point  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  “micro’’  fn»n 
this  VAX’s  name. 

Two  of  the  dual-host 
VAX  4000s  arrived  last 
week  at  Sara  Lee  Knit 
Products  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C..  where  the  Hanes  men’s 
underwear  division  wifi  use  them 
to  run  a  new  distributiQO  center 
application  firom  RGTI  Systems 
Software  in  New  York. 


Chief  Infonnation  Officer 
Tom  Cash  raid  the  company  had 
Microvax  3800s  scheduled  to  ar¬ 
rive  last  month,  “but  we  were 
getting  a  littb  queasy  about  the 
horsepower  thb  application  re¬ 
quired.  80  the  4000  came  out  at 
an  ideal  time  for  us." 

At  Structural  Dynamics  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  in  h^onl,  Ohio,  a 
VAX  4000  b  now  in  use  as  a 
server  for  a  network  of  Vaxsta- 


tion  31008  and  a  time-sharing, 
batch-processing  machine.  “We 
have  found  it  to  be  real  general- 
purpose  type  of  maclune,”  said 
Crug  Hao^t,  vice-president  of 
computer  resources. 


Office  politics 

DECS  VAX  4000-300  otfriops  the  Mieropox 
and  VAX  6000  fitmUies 


System 

VAX400(>300 

Entry  price 
(32M-^e  memory) 

SI27.000 

Transactions  per  second 

21.6 

Acdye  users 

124 

Estimated  MIPS 

8 

Maximum  mermory 

128M  bytes 

Maximum  storage 

28G  bytes 

CWCtartlktoratiUto 
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Newlwist 
On  An  OkinxMem 


Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
netwoiking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes^  DECn^  LU6.2,  FDDJ,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,  SNA,  etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networics  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it  I 
were  a  single  database  I 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  comes 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
woilts  wiA  virtually  every 
rfi^ork  protocol,  media  and 
noV^tk  operating  system.  From 
UJ6J2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB^  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
suf^rts  access  from  popular  PC  products  like ' 
L(^  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  iietwork  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
corrq)any,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  netwoiidng  issues. 

Ifyour  networking  is  not  working,  See^KJw 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  netwcM’k 
aroimd.To  sign  up  for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  exL  8104. 


ORACLe' 


I  I  Ckmpali(^ty*Patabihty*C(mr)ectal:rility  |  | 
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Western  Union  finds  a  friend 

A  TAT  answers  distress  call,  agrees  to  purchase  Business  Services  unit 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
c»stm 


UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER.  NJ. 

—  Western  Uoioo  Corp.  sou^t 
pofentai  buyers  ind  test  wedc 
fou^  one.  AT&T  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  purchase  most 
ci  Western  Uoioo's  Business 
Services  unit  for  $180  mflHnci. 
allowing  the  flailing  messa^g 

to  exit  the  telecom- 
municatiafis  arena.  T 

The  sale  couU  giw  Wehtem 
Uim  —  currently  strug^ing 
txMler  a  tremendous  debt  burden 

—  some  breathing  room,  ac' 
oirding  to  A1  Casasza,  a  credit 
analyst  at  Moody’s  Investors 
Service.  Wes^Tn  Unioo  would 
use  proceeds  tf  the  sale  to  retire 
its  senior  debt 

For  users  of  Western  Union's 
Eas^ink  dectronic  mail  service. 


which  would  be  sold  to  AT&T, 
the  deal  would  mean  Eas^in^ 
would  have  strong  finuKia! 
backing,  said  Valter  Ubicfa, 
managing  director  <rf  the  I^Kific/ 
Southwest  regioo  of  Arthur  D. 
Lhtle,  Inc.,  and  a  consultant  to 
the  &maO  industry. 

"Pna^ective  customers  for 
Easyfink  services  can  evaluate 
those  products  fliDy  without 
worrying  about  the  company’s  fi¬ 
nancial  stability.'*  Ulrich  said. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  AT&T  would  purchase 
the  assets  to  provide  Western 
Uoioo's  Easyhnk  E-mail  service 
and  its  packet  and  Tdex  ser¬ 
vices.  The  agreement  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  transfer  of  Business 
Services'  enqrioyees  and  cus¬ 
tomer  base  to  AT&T.  Easylink, 
with  more  than  200,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  is  reportedly  the  larg¬ 


est  pub&c  E-mail  network  in  the 
country. 

Ca^  -  Knaufl,  director  of 
AT&T's  intelhgeot  network  ser¬ 
vices  organiatioo,  said  that  if 
the  deal  goes  thnxigb.  AT&T 
will  merge  its  AT&T 
Mail  dectronic  anil 
service  with  Easy- 
link.  The  company 
will  work  with  cus¬ 
tomers  of  both  ser¬ 
vices  to  determtoe 
what  features  are 
roost  important  to 
users,  she  sakL  'The 
merged  system  would  likdy  take 
18  to  21  months  to  complete, 
she  added. 

For  customers  of  both  E-mail 
services,  the  switchover  will  be 
as  the  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  of  both  units 
will  remain  in  place.  There  will 


be  no  layoffs  as  a  result  of  the 
merger,  Knaufi  said. 

Robert  J.  Amman.  Western 
Union’s  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  said  the  move 
win  allow  Western  Union  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  it  does  best:  fi¬ 
nancial  services  and  paper-based 
messaging. 

The  agreement  with  AT&T 
does  not  include  Western  Union 
Priority  Services,  which  has 
been  part  of  the 
Business  Services 
unit.  That  portion  of 
the  business  would 
remain  with  West¬ 
ern  Unjoo  and  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  separate 
business  unit. 

Ubich  said  that 
AT&T's  purchase  of 
Business  Services  is  a  major  en¬ 
dorsement  for  the  E-m^  and 
electronic  data  interchange  mar¬ 
kets.  He  said  the  deal  would  ben¬ 
efit  subscribers  of  both  AT&T 
Mail  and  Easylink. 

The  combined  power  of  Eaay- 
link  and  AT&T  Mail  would  posi¬ 


tion  the  service  for  market  domi¬ 
nance,  Ulrich  said.  For  AT&T, 
the  $180  miQion  price  is  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

"Tbe  opportunity  to  exerdse 
market  leadership  for  that  price 
isex58llent.'*beBaid. 

However,  Moody's  Casazaa 
said,  until  Vfesian  Union's  debt 
restructuring  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  there  is  still  a  danger 
that  tbe  firm  could  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  negating  tbe  deal 
with  A'T&T. 

The  transaction  Is  subject  to 
regulatory  approval  and  is  condi¬ 
tional  upon  completion  of  a 
Western  Unioo  debt  restructur¬ 
ing,  vduefa  is  eiq>ected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  September,  according 
to  a  company  statement. 

Friday's  Western  Union 
shareholders’  meeting  —  post¬ 
poned  from  mid-June  —  was  ad¬ 
journed  as  soon  as  H  began.  The 
nwve  was  made  to  allow  tbe 
company  more  time  to  prepare 
and  distribute  new  proxy  materi- 
ab  regarding  the  BusinesR  Ser¬ 
vices  sale. 


Retailers 

FROM  PAGE  1 

baaed  EDI  software  systems, 
some  cf^  wtbch  cost  as  little  as 
$3,000. 

Besides,  a  small  company  that 
does  30%  to  40%  of  iu  busmess 
with  a  sin^  trading  partner  re- 
qiares  very  little  encouragemecc 
to  do  what  such  a  customer  adcs. 
Norris  aod  other  analysts  said. 

Samuel  KGDer  &  Ca  in  North¬ 
brook,  DL.  received  an  EDI  edict 
two  weeks  after  a  K  Mart  EDI 
seminar  last  month. 

"Ws  got  a  letter  saying  we 
had  to  be  up  by  Aug.  1."  data 
processing  manager  Gloria 
Rmpka  said.  Rzepka  sak)  that 
her  department  would  not  meet 
tbe  but  that  they  were 

working.toward  it.  The  cooqiany 
has  been  a  ^1-Mart  EDI  trading 
partner  for  more  than  two  years, 


Raepkasaid. 

Neither  Wil-Mart  nor  K  Mart 
responded  to  caBs  last  week  ask¬ 
ing  for  details  ^xwt  their  EDI 
directives  to  suppliers. 

Sears  has  ate  stepped  ^  its 
efforts,  sending  out  ^I  Mor- 
matkm  to  some  1,300  of  Hs 
5,000  to  7,000  supfriiers.  About 
400  ire  now  on-hne,  with  anoth¬ 
er  150  in  the  testing  phase. 

Sears  has  not  been  as  aggres¬ 
sive  as  K  Mart  or  IM-Mart.  al¬ 
though  some  custoroen  report¬ 
ed  that  they  were  told  Sears 
would  evemually  stop  doii^ 
business  with  th^  if  they  did 
not  implemem  EDI  systems. 

“We  don't  say  we  won't  buy 
tbe  goods,”  said  Lance  Dailey, 
director  of  EDI  implementation 
at  Sears. 

However.  Chris  Talbot,  com¬ 
pany  comptroller  at  John  M. 
Frey  Co.,  a  Sears  supplier,  said, 
“T^  put  quite  a  lot  of  pressure 


In  the  driver’s  seat 


The  Big  Three  auto  makers,  after  nearly  20  years  of 
EDI  efforts,  have  begiB  to  see  success  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Ford  Motor  Ca  and  Chryate  Corp.  set  desdfines 
for  various  sorts  of  critic^  applicatwns,  then  inveated 
naBioos  of  dolhrs  into  M^pfier  seminars  and  fuO-iine  support 
st^  to  help  uiyfaHTiPnr  the  softwaie  applicatioos  suppte 
need.  Tbe  reanlt?  Suppbers  have  met  deadbtea. 

The  Big  Three  now  work  doeefy  with  software  vendors  and 
LishietiT  lawnriitinhi  mrh  in  thr  fintnmnTrT  ImtnitiT 
Grai9  (AlAG).  However,  "buce  problems  remain.”  according 
to  AlAG  ProfM  Team  Coonfioator  Michael  Gerua. 

For  BStance.  last  moixh  the  AlAG  announced  a  Big  Three- 
supported  ifwpUmiinfatvwi  standard  baaed  on  tbe  ANSI  X.12 
format.  But  it  may  aBow  too  many  variants  to  help  small  firms 
such  as  Elgin,  m-ba^  CR  Industries,  a  maker  of  od  seals. 

' 'Different  plants  within  tbe  same  company  define  things  dif¬ 
ferently.  and  we  get  86  different  versions  of  the  same  order.” 
vakl  F-g^.  nf  MIS  at  CR.  “Wg  see  that 

with  all  tbe  manufacturers.” 

ti1J.lS  BOOKER  and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


on  us  to  meet  their  deadline”  of 
May  1. 1990.  Frey,  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representabve  for  cop¬ 
per  goods  in  Moline.  DL.  learned 
about  tbe  mandate  in  March  and 
missed  the  deadline  by  several 
yreeks  but  was  not  cut  off  as  a 
Sears  partner. 

In  addition  to  leaning  on  their 
trading  partners,  however,  a 
number  of  the  large  chains  are 
offering  help  ^  such  as  educ% 
tkmal  seminars  aod  lists  of  EDI 
software  companies  —  to  small¬ 
er.  less  technically  sophisticated 
companies.  Sears  goes  a  step 
further,  provkfing  or  paying  for 
training  of  trading-partner  staff 
’members  to  operate  the  EDI 
system. 

Large  retailers,  sometimes 
described  as  EDI  “hubs.”  use 
electronic  connections  with 
their  suppliers  to  streamline  rou¬ 
tine  business  transactions,  such 
as  sending  invoices  and  shipping 
notices.  Because  they  use  a  stan¬ 
dardized  data  structure.  EDI 
forms  also  cut  down  on  the  cleri¬ 
cal  overhead  required  to  process 
different  forms  from  trading 
partners. 

Analysu  noted,  however, 
that  the  ultimate  benefit  of  EDI 
comes  when  it  is  joined  with  tbe 
company's  internal  information 
systems. 

None  of  the  retailers,  howev¬ 
er,  seemed  to  back  one  software 
company,  preferring  to  let  their 
partners  choose  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  hst. 

VTith  1,810  EDI  arrange¬ 
ments  among  its  roughly  5,000 
trading  partners,  Bentonville. 
Ark.-ba8ed  Wal-Mart  b  already 
the  largest  EDI  user  ai>d  fastest 
growing  retail  user  of  tbe  tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  EDI, 
Spread  the  Word,  an  industry  in¬ 
formation  clearinghouse  and 
publteer  of  the  annual  ED/  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  InUmational  K 
Mart,  meanwhile,  claimed  to 


have  1 ,000  EDI  partners  to  date 
out  of  their  approxiniately  6,000 
supfriiers. 

Last  December.  Vfel-Mart  re¬ 
ceived  the  group's  award  for 
having  the  industry's  fastest  im- 
(dementatkm  rate,  the  largest 
retail  program  and  the  largest 
program  using  the  ANSI  X.12 
standard  protocol  In  April.  VU- 
Mart  again  woo  the  largest  stan¬ 
dard  and  largest  retail  program 
categories;  ChiyaleT  Corp.  won 


the  category  of  fastest  imple¬ 
mentor. 

However,  Walter  Ulrich,  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Uttie,  Inc.'8  managing 
director  in  the  ^dfic/Soutb- 
west  regkm.  warned  that  strong- 
arm  tactics,  tried  by  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  past,  hive  ^nerally 
backfired. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  cut  [a 
valued  trading  partner]  off  juk 
because  they  won't  do  EDI.”  Ul¬ 
rich  said. 


CORRECTION 

Because  of  a  transcription  error,  there  were  several  serious  errors  in 
the  product  review  of  Software  AG's  computer-aided  software  engi- 
neenng  and  fourth-generation  language  offerings  [CW,  June  25J.  As  a 
result,  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  Software  AG's  products  were 
consistently  rated  lower  than  the  benchmark  teal  ictually  demon¬ 
strated.  ] 

Below  is  a  corrected  version  of  the  chart  showing  the  consultant  s 
assessment  of  quality  of  the  products  benchmarked. 

Excerpts  of  tbe  paragraphs  that  described  tbe  detaUs  of  tbe 
benchmark  should  have  read  as  foDowa:  Speed  of  development  was 
rated  as  "good"  (not  fair);  spe^  of  maintenance  was  rated  as  "very 
good"  (not  good);  documentatioo  was  rated  as  "good”  (not  fair);  and 
integration  was  rated  as  “fair”  (not  poor).  Finally,  the  products 
benchmarked  were  rated  as  "very  good"  overall  (not  good)  in  tbe 
category  of  level  of  completkm. 

We  regret  our  mistakes  and  any  miscooceptkms  that  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  about  the  products  tested. 
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Electronic  price-fixing  eyed 
in  Fed  investiption  of  airlines 


WASHINGTDN.  D.C.  ^  There  was  a 
time  when  iOegal  price-fbdns  deals  wen 
made  with  a  wink  on  the  course  or  at 
trade  association  meetings.  Now,  the 
U.S  Department  of  Justice  has  embarked 
on  an  investigatioo  to  determine  adiether 
the  airtiDe  indiistry  has  been  using  its  on> 
hoe  tariff  datahan  to  accomplish  the 
smne  thing  electronicaDy. 


Investigators  apparently  are  sus^m- 
ckxis  that  airlines  use  the  tariff  clearing- 
bouse  ^  jointly  owned  by  several 
airlines  —  to  communicate  their  pricing 
intaitiaRs  and  to  disophne  airlines  that 
cut  bres  too  much.  “It’s  a  new  way  giv¬ 
ing  a  wink  and  saying,  'Here's  what  I’ve 
done,  and  I  want  you  to  go  along,'  ’’  said 
Benjamin  Wight,  an  independent  attor¬ 
ney  in  Dallas  who  specializes  in  electronic 
communicatioos. 

"When  competitcvs  set  up  a  clearing¬ 


house  for  pricing.  productKm 
or  marketing  information, 
they  need  to  consider  the 
antitrust  imf^cations.”  be 
said.  Federal  antitrust  law 
states  that  any  agreement  or 
conspiracy  amon^  ccmpeti- 
tors  to  peg  or  stabilize  prices 
is  illegal 

The  Justice  Department 
confirmed  that  it  has  opened 
an  antitrust  investigation  of 
the  way  airlines  use  the  indus¬ 
try  database  to  monitor  competitors' 
prices  and  make  pricing  changes  [CW, 
July  2].  The  department  is  collecting  de¬ 
tailed  information  frc»n  the  parties,  but  no 
charges  have  yet  been  filed. 

Several  airlines  publicly  denied  any 


Morx  says  tkisease 
will  set  an  exampU 
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price  ccdhiskm  and  said  they 
set  prices  independently  to 
refl^  cmiipetitive  pres¬ 
sures. 

Legal  experts  said  the  case 
will  be  doeely  watched  by 
other  industries  with  elec¬ 
tronic  networks.  "Eveiybody 
ou^t  to  take  a  look  at  this 
case  in  the  cxmtext  of  their 
own  industry  and  make  sure 
f  that  safeguards,  procedures, 
Systems  controls  and  training 
are  in  place"  to  prevent  antitrust  i«ob- 
tems,  said  B^er  Marx,  t  WeQ^y. 
Mass.-based  legal  advisor  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  industry. 

The  air^  industry's  data  clearing¬ 
house  is  run  by  Airiine  Tariff  Publishing 
Co.  near  Washington.  D.C.  Subscribers  to 
the  database  include  Official  Airline 
Guides,  Inc.,  vendors  ctf  airline  reserva¬ 
tion  systems,  travel  agencies  and  corpo¬ 
rate  travel  departments,  according  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Farrier,  senior  vke-p'esident  for 
computer  services  at  the  company. 

Iw  Ayers,  an  antitrust  expert  at 
Northwestern  University,  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  clearinghouse  make  it 
conducive  tp-^^parallel  pricing,"  udieret^ 
companies  raise  prices  together  in  tacit 
agreement. 

Ayers  said  the  system  allows  carriers 
to  "preannounce"  fare  increases  that  will 
not  be  ^ective  for  several  weeks  and  al¬ 
lows  them  to  send  ancillary  messages  to 
other  carriers,  Ayers  said  "They  just 
don't  want  to  be  stuck  out  by  themselves 
when  they  raise  the  price,"  he  said. 

For  example,  last  September,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlmes  floated  a  proposed  fare  in¬ 
crease  on  the  Airline  Tariff  database; 
within  nine  days,  it  was  matched  by  other 
airlines.  That  incident  is  the  subj^  of  a 
separate  investigation  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment.  I 

Eywferonwyw  ‘ 

Amrther  (»king  tactic  was  revealed  in  a 
June  28  investigative  report  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  said  that  major  carriers 
sometimes  insert  fare  changes  and  secret 
codes  into  the  database  in  order  to  punish 
fare-cutting  airlines. 

For  examine,  a  major  carrier  may  re¬ 
taliate  against  a  fare-cutting  anime  by 
slashing  bres  at  the  maverick's  hub  air¬ 
port  ^  a  tactk  known  as  "txxnbing"  or 
"trashing."  To  drive  the  message  home, 
the  carrier  may  «ld  a  special  letter  code 
next  to  the  bre,  the  .Awmo/ said. 

The  Airline  Tariff  is  jointly  owned  by 
the  industry’s  m^  carriers,  including 
Northwest  Airlines.  American  Aiiiiiies. 
United  Airlines,  USAir  and  Continental 
Airlmes. 

A  spcdcesman  said  Airline  Tariff  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  investigation  but  has 
no  further  comment 

Ayers  said  the  Airline  Tariff  case  will 
be  a  tough  one  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  prosecute,  because  it  aniears  to  in¬ 
volve  tadt  rather  than  explicit  agree¬ 
ments  to  fix  prices.  Also,  the  omcept  of 
"parallel  pricing’'  is  controversial  in  anti¬ 
trust  drdes,  and  courts  have  not  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  it  b  tD^al. 

If  the  Justice  Department  does  piusue 
the  case,  it  b  likely  to  sedc  dvil  injunc¬ 
tions  barring  the  airlines  frcxn  certain 
practices,  such  as  preannouncements. 
that  facilitate  price  fix^,  Ayers  said. 

The  notkm  that  price  agreements 
could  be  arranged  vb  an  electronic  dear- 
iflghouse  b  stretching  the  traditiona] 
boundaries  d  antitrust  bw. 
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Orade  Financials  keep 
Buriington  Coat  comfoim)le 


year-round. 


With  over  ISO  stores  around  the  country, 
BurUi^n  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job  was 
internal.  Even  thoi^  they  had  an  impossible- 
to-maintain,  home-grown  accounts  payable, 
expenses  and  general  lec^  system,  their  em¬ 
ployees  knew  how  to  use  it  lliey  knew  the 
work-arounds  and  the  pithills.  Th^  also  knew 
the  1989  buying  season  would  be  a  night¬ 
mare  So  they  were  willing  to  give  the  Oracle 
Financials'' funily  of  proAicts  a  dose  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediatety,  because  Oracle  F^aUes  had  a 
Similiar  feel.  But  they  were  Uterally  rescued 
by  tfaie  ability  to  mo^  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  Fbr  exampfo  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directty.'Buiiinglon’s  old  system  made  this  a 
continuous  but  necessary  nightmare  of  over¬ 
time,  workarounds  and  manual  entries. 


Oracle  RtyaUes  compleiely  difflinaied  this 
headache. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoiceslater,BurlingtoaCoatkeepstheir 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Finandals. 

Find  out  how  the  oom|dete  suite  (rf 
Oracle  nnandals  products— Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Oracle  Purchasing,  Orade  {fayroll, 
Orade  Assets,  Orade  Receivables,  Oracle  Reve¬ 
nue  Accounting,  Orade  Inventory,  Oracle 
Order  Entry,  Orade  Sales  Analysis,  Orade  Pay¬ 
roll,  Oracle  Personnel,  Orade  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  die  add.  They’re  soeasy 
to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probgbly  use  our 
documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 


ORACLE* 

Csdll-800-(NtA£LEl,e;rt.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Unandals.  'The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Orade  Finandals 


Attn:  Nitkioal  Seminar 
Coordimuor 
Orade  CorpontioD 
20Did$DH^ 

Belaoot,  Cabli>rDia9^2 

Q  My  bnsiaess  card  cw 
letterhead  is  attacbed. 
Please  enroll  me  in  the 
Orade  Finandals 
seminar  tt>  be  bdd 
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Sequent  airs 
up^tedllnix 
operating  system 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Changing  its  Unix  operating  system  fnxn 
a  dual  University  d  California  at  Berkeley 
and  AT&T  base.  Sequent  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  last  week  announced  a  new  op¬ 
erating  system  based  sdely  cm  AT&T 
Unbc  System  V. 

Tlte  emoting  system  will  be  more 
easOy  adapted  to  ctmunercial,  cm-line 
transaction  iat)cessmg  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tl^  company.  Sequent  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  computer  intended  for  of¬ 
fice  use. 

While  roost  firms  t^t  otfer  parallel 
processing  architectures  are  aiming  at 
the  scientific  market,  Sequent  is  trying  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  commercial  arena 
with  its  shared-memory  systems.  “Al¬ 
though  only  5%  of  cornmerdal  applica- 
tioos  are  written  to  <^>en  standards,  we 
think  ft  wiD  grow  rapi^,“  said  Stephen 
Verleye,  product  managerfor  Sequent. 

The  new  i^ferating  system.  Dyiux/ptx, 
incorporates  standards  such  as  Rfsix  and 
the  C^fen  Software  Foundatkm's  Motif.  It 
also  adds  functions  such  as  the  abdity  to' 
use  X.24  and  Transmission  Control  Pro- 
tocol/Intemet  Protocol  networking  pro¬ 
tocols  on  a  parallel  computer. 

Sequent  will  offer  a  “variety  of  hand- 
bolding  programs”  for  users  who  wi^  to 
migrate,  acewding  to  Verleye,  ranging 
from  tocte  to  dedicated  persmneL  If  users 
have  abdications  on  major  databases, 
they  can  to  the  new  system  “in  a 
matter  of  hours,”  he  said.  But  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  close  to  the  old  bferating  sys¬ 
tem,  users  will  have  to  change  source 
code  to  migrate. 

The  new  computer,  the  S16,  fits  be¬ 
tween  Sequent’s  low-end  8ingle-{MX>ces- 
sor  computer  and  its  large  computers, 
which  range  from  six  to  30  Intd  Corp. 
80386  processors.  The  S16  is  geared  to¬ 
ward  an  office  envinmment  with  two  to 
six  processors  and  starts  at  $50,000. 


Digital  Research  is  cummiited  fo  helping  OEMs.  VARs.  and  sj'siem  integrators  meet 
their  customers'  needs.  That  's  why  these  leading  worldwide  electronic  point  of  sale 
system  manufacturers  chi>se  FtexOS  lor  a  wide  range  of  next  generation  EPOS  sysiems. 

FlexOS  is  a  full  function,  multitasking,  multiuser,  real  time  operating  system  designed 
Vor  today's  open  s\-siems.  Vlth  FlexOS  you  also  get  fully  integrated  standard  networks, 
graphics  and  development  uxds.  plus  a  growing  list  of  third  party  applications. 

If  you  want  to  maximize  vour  dcs'elopment  inve.stment  across  multiple  vendor  plat 
forms,  then  specifi-  FlexOS.  In  m>  time  at  all.  >’ou’ll  be  sold  on  FlexOS-ux)! 


Research 


ito>«whii0crs  4  full  l«nc<i  ••pcnUinK'O^'fn^inni  unMlf  uacr  UK  IXIv,.  muhiu-sking.  muliiuser  Cnncurreni..  [X>> 
u.fni  liRir  tnubiusKtnK.  nuktuMTT  fIrxOw  Hu  miK  mkimwain.caJI  (KOO)  03  ■t200ur<.tOK)Si9  3k% 
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The  promise  of  AD/Cycle  has  just  arrived 
three  years  ahead  of  schedule. 


Why  vrait?  Software  AG’s  integrated 
CASE  environment  puts  the  promise  of 
AD/Cycle  to  work  for  you  now.  While 
ensuring  compatibility  with  emerging 
AD/Cycle  technologies  in  the  future. 

Based  on  NATURAL,  the  world- 
class  development  technology,  Software 
AG’s  CASE  environment  provides  a  mod¬ 
ular,  building-block  approach  to  CASE 
implementation.  So  you  can  design,  build 
and  maintain  a  variety  of  applications- 
including  knowledge-based  systems-at 
your  own  pace.  With  the  database  you 
have  now.  No  matter  if  its  DB2,  VSAM, 


IMS,  DL/1,  SQL/DS  or  ADABAS  on  an  IBM 
platform  Or  RMS,  Rdb  or  ADABAS  on 
Digital’s 

The  Software  AG  CXSE  environ¬ 
ment  covers  all  aspects  of  the  applica¬ 
tion’s  life  cycle-with  analysis  and  design 
tools,  code  generation  capabilities,  reposi¬ 
tory-based  management  and  integrated 
testing  functions.  All  designed  to  work 
together.  Now  The  resulting  applications 
are  available  through  a  consistent,  easy- 
to-leam  inrerfece-with  fnendly  features 
like  active  help,  pull-down  menus,  win¬ 
dows  and  color  graphics-that  gves  end 


! 

i 


users  the  information  they  want,  the  way 
they  want  it. 

The  integrated  CASE  environment 
from  Software  AG.  Because  tomorrow’s 
promises  can’t  solve  your  problems  today. 
Fbr  more  information,  call  1-800-843-9534. 
(In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada, 
call  519-622-0889.) 

liuT  success  Is  how 
we  measure  ouns. 


^  SaPtUL^RRE  RC3 


©CcwiWtll9yO,S(ftiwwAG.  NATL'RALBtlraJefnartirf  Software  AG.  n’AXRMSaraJRAareirademarterfE^eulEtwntertCoiportjan 
ACMBASsareasieredtndenwfcafSaftwwAC  IBM.DeC.[MS.V’SAM.SQLTlSaretradefflari(scfthelnte..^.^Su.nKsMae}aMsCafponlm 


FCC  plan  to  slacken  AT&T’s  chains  draws  fire 


BYGARYILANTllES 


WASHINGTON.  D.C  —  TbooBiKb  ci 

pajp.1  qf  r«wn*ni>K  frOD  flf  COO^ 

pnics  sod  tndc  sssoostioiis  poured  tto 
tfaeFedersIConwTMicstMMoCooiinioOTi 
bit  week  io  what  one  have  caBed  the 
moat  nportant  FCC  proceeding  io  a  de¬ 
cade. 

At  iaaoeiB  a  4-iDooth-oM  FCC  proposal 
to  q»ed  the  pace  of  der^iditmg  ATATs 
iocf-daunce  aoioe  and  data  aerrices.  In 
March,  the  coomiaakai  said  it  had ‘'tenta¬ 
tively  ooBdnded**  t io  the 
long-<firtjnoe  marketplace  —  e^teciaDy 


far  serricea  to  large  htMmrjwra  —  had 
grown  robuat  enough  to  joatify  hMaeniog 
the  bands  dnt  have  uniatiwued  ATAT 
amoe  the  breakup  of  the  Bel  System  OB 
years  ago[CW,  lAacfa  12]. 

In  its  conments  fied  week,  ATAT 

haflMt  the  PCCs  Mardi  ptopoMl.  saying 
the  long  diatanre  nuaketplace  is 
onaiy  coopetitise''  and  that  numerous 
government  ceguhtioos  ‘Iwbhle’*  the 

competition  and  dqniving  customers  of 
the  price  and  aersiccs  benefits  of  a  free 
market. 

Not  surprising,  MCI  Communica- 
tioaa  Corp.,  UA  Sfvnt  Communications 


Co.  and  other  long-distance  earners  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  Spraki^  kdbrmaJly 
farthatgrory.JaanesM.  Smith,  preaato 
of  the  Competitive  T»W«mfmiiiir»»in«B 
Association,  said,  ‘We’re  isuted  in  the  be- 
Sef  that  . . .  ATAT  deregulatioo  is  ex¬ 
tremely  premature  and  completely  un¬ 
warranted.’*  At  a  press  conference.  Smith 
and  others  that  ATAT  stiS  eofays 
mique  oampetitive  advantages,  induing 
lowtf  costs  far  access  to  local  telepbooe 
net  works  and  eoarmous  operational 
economies  of  scale  left  over  frm  predi¬ 
vestiture  days.  An  unregulated  ATAT 
would  drive  many  existing  competitors 
ont  of  busmess.  Smith  asserted. 


LMX  Applications  Aren't 
Just  For  Fggheacls  Anymor 


Introducing  UNIX  SOLUTIONS— The  New  Exposition  and  Conference 
Where  die  Power  of  UNIX  and  Open  Systems  Gets  Down  to  Business. 


U  you  chink  that  UNIX  is  only  fpod  for 
a  lew.  exclusive  technical  applicaDons. 
think  The  bet  is.  everyday, 
more  and  raoie  senous  applications 
are  being  hatched  for  business.  With 
financial  and  functkmal  idvanoges 
that  deserve  a  second  look 
Sow.  MIS  managers  and  execunves 
from  corponte  Amenca  can  see  more 
products,  meet  more  experts  and 
ieaiti  more  about  these  important 
appiicaoons  than  ever  before  Thanks 
•0  UNIX  SOLUTIONS  - 
Presenting  an  exhibtnon  floor 
showcasing  the  hardware,  software, 
netwockiiw  equipment,  penpherab 
and  servite  ti\e  business  world 
needs  to  get  up  and  running  with 
UNIX  And  feaiunng  a  special  em- 
frfiasis  on  honzomal  and  vemcal 
appheanons  for  business 
Announcing  a  confeterKC  program 


speclftcaliy  idennfyir^  the  quesoons 
and  topics  of  interest  to  the  business 
and  cechmcal  communibes  Hear 
independent  software  vendors  (ISVs). 
top  ana^sts,  end-users  and  systems 
speoalists  m  over  30  sessions  and 
pane)  discussions  Learn  about 
porai^  mi^aoon  and  the  many 
other  issues  chat  alTea  your  com¬ 
pany  on  a  daily  basis 
iVhether  you  currendy  use  UNIX, 
are  in  the  process  o(  instaUing  UNIX 
or  have  come  id  realize  that  UNIX 
^Kwld  be  a  part  of  your  strategic 
business  plan,  this  is  the  forum  that 
can  put  you  on  the  fast  track  to 
business  solutions. 

To  receive  your  brochure  detailing 
this  eianiing  expo  and  conference, 
return  the  coupon  Or  (or  immedute 
acoon  call  (617)  449-6600;  bx  (617) 
449-6953;  or  telex  951176 


r~f^  cflovncca.  I  Bcot  UNIX  SOUHIOnTI 
10  grt  down  <0  basi»cs&. 

□  Please  srad  me  anendM  inlomunon 

□  Please  send  me  exhibiiDr  mlomuDon 


Title _ 

Company  .. 

Xddfcss _ 

Gey - 


/(/iVAV 

MOtUnOMS 


tXMtsmom  »mm  comna§mct‘ 
October  3>S.  1990 
Anaheim  Conventkm  Cenmr 
Anaheim.  CA 


J 


TbeconvetkonchaBenged  the  F0C*8 
contention  that  ATAT  caooot  easfly  raise 
pvioea  because  MCI,  Sprint  and  others 
have  enoo^  excess  nerenrk  capacity  to 
afffnmmodate  a  fiood  of  owtiimcrs  fleeing 
ATAT.  Spriot  catted  the  emeao  capacity 
argunent  a  myth,  saying  it  woittd  take 
Sprint  yean  and  billiaas  of  dottara  to  sidh 
stantiaDy  boost  the  cafiacity  of  its  fiber¬ 
optic  systean. 


i]|7e’RE  UNITED  in 
W  W  the  belief  that . . . 
f  f  AT&T 
deregulation  is  extremely 
premature  and  completely 
unwarranted.” 


JAMES  M.  SMITH 
COMPETmVE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


Comments  filed  oo  bdtatf  of  teleoom- 
nxmicatioQs  users  caitioiisly  supported 
the  FCCs  coochidon  that  compkition 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  market  for 
many  services  to  lar^  businesses.  How¬ 
ever,  some  argued  that  in  some  areas  — 
such  as  800  services — ATATstiDoiioys 
an  unfair  advantage  that  should  be  offset 
by  regubtory  cootrob. 

The  FCC  proposal  calls  for  the  ehmina- 
tioo  of  price  ceilings  and  price  floors  for 
such  services  to  large  businesses  as  Soft¬ 
ware  Defined  Networks,  WATS  lines  and 
Megacom.  The  FCC  would  also  move  to 
substantially  deregulate  Ihriff  12  ser¬ 
vices.  Accimet  packet-swfrcbed  services 
andSkynetKU. 

Afta  coosideratkn  of  the  public  com¬ 
ments,  the  FCC  wtD  complete  the  pr^ 
ceetfing  and  issue  a  final  rale  onAT^^d^ 
r^ulatiocL  Sources  said  tfaatfiui^k^  to 
occur  before  the  first  quaner  of  1 99 1 . 

IBMhits^e 
electronic  books 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  Hot  in  pmsut 
of  the  naperfess  office,  IBM  unvdled  its 
Bool^l^nager  fam^  of  software  products 
last  week,  designed  to  allow  users  to  read 
electrooic  versMos  of  a  book  or  manual  at 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer  or  I^rsonal 
System/2. 

Bookmanager  Read/DOS  1.2  and 
Bookmanager  Read/2  \2  enable  users  to 
read  aoft  copy  m  the  DOS  and  OS/2  oper¬ 
ating  enviromnents,  respectively,  wtule 
Rnnicmanagw  Bidd/VM  1.2  and  Book- 
manager  Read/VM  1.2  allow  users  of 
boat-based  systena  to  create  ao^oe 
books  and  re^  them  on  DOS,  OS/2  and 
VMptatfanm. 

lEe  products  win  aOow  users  to  scroO 
through  a  soff-copy  book  or  manual  at 
their  Awdrtep  or  go  tfirectly  to  selected 
sections  by  usmg  a  sin^e-search  opera¬ 
tion  for  words  or  phrases,  acconfiog  to 
the  vendor. 

Bodonanager  Read/2  1.2  costs  $185 
and  w3l  be  avaibbte  Uns  month.  Book- 
manager  Read/DOS  1.2,  BuDd/VM  1.2 
and  Read/VM  1.2  are  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  September  and  wiD  be  priced  at 
$185  on  the  DOS  pfartforro  and  from 
$7,540  in  the  mamframeenvirannient 
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The  SAS'  System 
Executive 
Briefing... 
Coming  Soon 
inYonr  Area 


Meet  the  ^  Software 


The  free  half-<Uy  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing  is  designed 
for  information  management 
executives  who  need  to  integrate 
their  computing  envirmonent ' 
an  applications  point-of-view. 
now  to  attend  1990  sessions  i 
following  cities: 


And  now  we’ve  extended 
the  with  ^)edaUg>d  toris 
for  evalu^ng  WAX  conqniter 
performance,  as  well  as  inter&ces 
to  pc^ular  d^  bases  sudi  as 
ORACLE*  and  Rdb!”  No  wonder 
expats  call  the  SAS  %8tan 
.  ■  pertiaps  the  roost  sophisticated 
and  versatile  &mily  of  products  on 
themaAet.”* 


The  more  you  rely  on  the  expanding 
&mily  of  VAX™  conqniters,  the 
moreyou  need  the  SAS*  System— 
the  leading  data  analysis  and 
graphics  software  in  the  VAX 
market.  No  other  software  has  the 
power  and  flexibility  to  handle  oZl 
your  data  management,  analysis, 
and  presentation  needs.  Across  the 
entire  range  of  VAX  systems. 

The  SAS  System  Ixin^ 
you  more  dioices  for  data  entry, 
retrieval,  and  management . . . 
r^xrt  writing  and  graphics.  . . 
statistical  and  mat.hCT^cal 
analysis  (including  quality 
ccmt^). .  .business planning, 
ftrecasting,  and  decision 
sv^port. .  .operations  research 
arxl  project  management. .  .and 
tqylkations  devdoprngit.  All 
.  int^rated.  All  backed  fay 
VMS-qwcifk  technical  supp^ 

training,  atwi  AM^^rry»nt«tinn 


AndxMvge  .  . 
Binningham  . 
Century  City 

Irvine  . 

Los  Angela  . 
Pletsanton  .  . 
Sacrtmento  . 
San  Diego  .  . 
San  PrancBco 
Denver  .  .  .  . 
Haitford  . . 
Wibntogton 

Miami  . 

St  Petersburg 
Taliahaasee  . 
Atlanta  .  .  . 
Honotulu  ■ 
Cedar  Palte 
Da  Motms  .  . 
Chicago  -  .  . 


Yours  ftn*  30  days. . .  I^REE 

Find  out  why  the  SAS  System  is 
the  software  you  wcm’t  outgrow. 
A^  for  our  free  12-page  executive 
summary  and  details  about  a  free 
30-day  software  ewduation.  Call  > 
us  todty  at  (919)  677-S200.  In  / 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811.  / 


rtfVAX 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  CitdeD  Bat  8000 
Car}^NC27512«W0 
Pho^  (919)0778200 
Fkx  (919)  677-8123 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  free  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (city) 


in  the  month  of 


>Jame 


C^unpany _ _ _ 

Blailing  Address _ 

CSty _ 

Telephone  ( _ )_ - - - 

1  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware: 
My  spedflc  applications  needs  include: - 


Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,.  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000  Cary,  NC  27512-8000 


iligiiir 


Cadre  TPamufark:  A  family  of 
tools  that  implement  system  analysis  and 
sojiuare  design  methodologies. 


BestCA. 


HPAxDB  Debiugger:  Displays  microprocessor  code, 
stack  backtrace,  and  lanabl^.  'Rvt  cmvrage  windou’ 
shous  statements  not  executed  during  test. 


Interleaf  J^hnical  Puldishing  Sofiu'are: 

A  dorumentatiun  fs^uxireand  management. system 
that Jeatures  integrated  text  and  graphics. 


McCabe  T^st  Tbols:  An  automated  software  testing 
and  reierse  engineering  application. 


i 


k 


And  decrease  development  costs  while 
getting  your  products  to  market  faster. 


and  Apollo  offer  a  broad  selection  of 
development  tools  for  software  engineer¬ 


i-Logix  Stalemate:  Alloa's  dynamic 
analysis  ofcomplex  systems  to^bfftre  design 
ana  imjaemenlation. 


Verilog  LOGISCOPE: 

A  uUtmaled  testing  of  source  ctnie 
analysisfor  reverse  engineering. 


Ada:  A  development  environment  that 
alUncs  real-time  symbolic  debvgging,  available 
from  multiple t'emiors. 


Your  software  release  dates  are  contin¬ 
ually  postponed.  Defects  are  discovered 
late  in  your  development  process.  And 
your  team  can’t  find  contemporary 
solutions  to  existing  problems. 
Hewlett-Packard  bas  a  better  way. 
'Thopthpr  with  ouf  software  suDoliers.  HP 


ing.  And  a  strong  commitment  to  helping 
your  tearb  find,  evaluate,  and  implement 
the  right  software  engineering  toc^  and 
the  best  practices  for  the  task  at  hand. 

HP  and  Apollo  CASE  solutions  spe^  the 
automation  of  specification,  design,  imple¬ 
mentation,  debugfong,  and  maintenance. 


Fbr  your  next  desi^  project,  choose  the 
workstation  vendor  with  the  best  CASE 


scenario.  Call  today  at  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext  1255. 


There  is  a  better  way 


SEsc^nam 


Apollo  DSEE:  Q^rs  unequaled 
software  devdopm^  support  for  complex, 
team-oriented  prvjects. 


IDE  Software  Through  Pictures':  Integrated  tools 
far  improving  software  quality  that  emphasise 
systems  analysis  and  softu>are  design. 


Frame  /yameMaJcer*:  Easy-to-ttse  text, 
graphics,  and  layout  toots for  documentation 


ORACLE:  An  applwattonfor 
strvcticred,  computer-assisted  devetopr 
ment  ofs^tenis  solutions. 


- - 

NEWS  _ 


HP  RISC  systems  to  diagnose  own  ills 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

osnw 


MOUNTAIN  VI^.  Cdif.  — 
Phone  herae. 

Tbouaandi  of 

ard  Ca's  cooqwten  wilbedo- 
ia(  ^  tfait  sOitiDg  oiooth , 
«hn  HP  I  new  preven- 


thre-maintannce  picka^  to  us¬ 
ers  of  HP  3000  reduced  instnic- 
tioa  set  otnqMters  ninnii^ 
MPE/XL.  A  fuUire  release  wiO 
be  written  for  HP  30008  runnii^ 
the  Ugg  operating  systqB,  said 
Roger  CottA.  general  manager 
of  HPs  product  s^jport  dmsion. 

The  sew  HP  Predictive  Sup¬ 


port  XL  package  will  be  shipped 
on  a  tape,  free  of  charge,  to  all 
HP  3000  MPE/XL  users  who 
have  a  maintenance  contract. 
The  software  is  an  extension  of  a 
4-year-old  package  that  was 
written  for  older  MPE  machines. 

Predictive  Support  is  a  rules- 
based  system  that  analyzes  pat¬ 


terns  in  logged-error  reports  re¬ 
lating  components  such  as  the 
CPU  and  attached  peripherals.  If 
failures  are  detect^,  the  system 
dials  one  of  HPs  32  suppcfft  cen¬ 
ters  worldwide  through  a  dedi¬ 
cated  1,200  t»t/sec.  modem  with 
the  goal  of  intercepting  prob¬ 
lems  bdore  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Beta-test  site  users  of  the 
package  said  it  cmrectly  identi¬ 
fied  slowly  failing  disk  drives  in 


time  to  safety  take  those  drives 
off-line.  "On  three  or  four  occa^- 
skms.  the  software  notified  my 
[field]  engineer  that  a  disk  was 
foiling,"  said  Rick  Ellison,  a  se¬ 
nior  ildonnation  systems  analyst 
at  MoM  Oil  Corp.'s  mani^kctur- 
ing  department  in  Fairfax.  Va. 
"It  also  made  a  caO  to  HP  when 
we  didn’t  property  configure  a 
newdrive." 

The  Predictive  system,  which 
the  user  runs  as  a  job,  can  alot 
the  HP  3000  system  operator  in 
case  of  trouble  —  or  it  can  be  set 
to  automatically  dial  up  the  HP 
support  center.  "My  advice 
would  be  to  run  it  at  ni^t,"  said 
Samuel  Webster,  a  technical  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  publishing  firm  of 
Warren,  Gorham  &  Lamont,  Inc. 
vdK>  has  used  the  system  since 
January.  "That  way.  you  get  a 
report  (»  your  system  when  you 
ccMne,  to  work  each  morning." 
Webster's  Boston-based  HP 
shop  used  a  custcm  error-detec¬ 
tum  system  before  installing 
Predictive  Support 

Indictment 
issued  in 
Wang  theft 

BY SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  A  New 
Hampshire  man  was  indicted  last 
week  in  an  alleged  $720,000 
computer  equipment  theft  fixun 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Low¬ 
ell.  Mass. 

According  to  the  Middlesex 
County  District  Attorney’s  Of¬ 
fice.  Gerard  N.  Dube,  30.  of  Dn*- 
ry,  N.H..  was  indicted  on  17 
counts  of  larceny  over  $250  and 
(me  count  of  making  false  entries 
in  ctxporate  books  between  No- 
vemb^  1988  and  November 
1989. 

Dube  is  reported  to  have  been 
emfioypi  as  an  engineer  at 
Wang's  Pawtucket  Blvd.  fodhty 
in  Lowell,  aid  the  indictments 
charge  that  the  defendant  stole 
computer  boards  and  compo¬ 
nents  used  to  upgrade  or  repair 
computers.  Also.  Dube  allegedly 
submitted  a  series  of  fraudulent 
requisitions  for  computer  parts 
and  equipment  to  (ri>tain  the 
items  from  Wang’s  inventory. 

After  completing  the  ne<^ 
saiy  paperwork,  the  items  were 
alleg^y  moved  from  the  facility 
and  sold  to  computer  firms  locat¬ 
ed  outride  d  Massachusetts,  ao- 
cording  to  District  Attorney 
Scott  Harshbarger.  Wang  secu¬ 
rity  initiated  and  Massachusetts 
State  Mice  coordinated  the  six- 
mont^vestigatkm,  he  said. 

If  ^he  is  convicted  on  all 
counts,  he  faces  a  maximum  (ju- 
mulative  sentence  of  95  years  in 
state  prison  and/or  a  fine  of 
$425,000.  No  arraignment  date 
has  been  set. 


TMHlBm 


_  HOlMlVUnUL 

Cincom’s  SUPRA*  High  Pctfomiance  s^^^^VISBUlMAWHOUMmUGHl 
Relational  DBMS  is  now  SAA  compliant  and  MVS  environments  as  well 

as  VSE.  It  also  runs  on  VAX’**  and  UNIX?  Better  yet,  it’s  the  most  powerful  DBMS  around. 
Because  applications  built  using  SUPRA  are  DB2  compatible,  you  can  implement  relational 
systems  today  using  SUPRA  in  your  existing  environment  and  run  with  DB2  later  with¬ 
out  conversion.  So  now  you  can  go  SAA  without  spending  a  blue  million.  Call  today  for 


more  information. 


imik 


High  Performance  Relational  DBMS 

Aon  JON>  SO-66l^000Oh>i>'800-268-9279CMad« 


«,CIN0(M 


TIk  .M<»«  EapcnetKCii  JW.MS  Company  In  The  VSbrlJ 


itrfATfcTCaipoMiinn 
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It’s  almost  unfair  to  compare  anyone  else’s  application 
development  environment  to  the  unbridled  power,  unparalleled 
speed,  and  unequalled  performance  offered  by  Cocos’ 
PowerHouse.* 

Because  PowerHouse  is  simply  the  most  powerful  and 
comprehensive  application  development  environment  for  dis¬ 
tributed  computing.  With  so  much  industrial-strength  power 
that  the  toughest  applications  turn  into  child’s  play.  Without 
ever  making  you  resort  to  a  3GL. 

No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  most  widely  installed 
application  development  environment  on  Hewlett-Packard. 
C)n  Digital.  On  Data  General,  too.  And  now  available  for 
the  AS/400.  ; 

So  try  using  some  real  tools,  not  toys,  for  application 
development.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4-COGNOS. 
i  In  Canada,  call  1-800-267-2777. 


01990;CogiM^  Ftmertlouseisai^pstaedtiidemaricof  Cocim. 

The  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademailt^  or  service  marked  by  tbeir-respective  manufacturers. 


Wve  just  taken  the  most  highly  advanced 


Introducing /JSr  SDDNand 
j  AOa'SDNACCUMASTER' 
ServicesWorhstation-Two  new 
innovations  thcU put  Alts' SDN 
far  above  the  competition. 

Now  AT&T  Software  Defined  Network  gives 
^ou  more  flexibility,  more  expandability  and  more 
manageability  than  ever  before. 

AT&T  Software  Defined  Data  Network  (SDDN) 

-  is  a  highk  advanced  capability  for  data  applications. 
It  allow's  you  to  negotiate  bandwidth  for  sending 

«1990ATST 

SdON  pendng  FCC  approval 


high-speed  data  to  any  SDN  location  on  demand 
at  56  kbps  and  64  kbps.  (And  speeds  of 384  kbps  and 
1.536  Mbps  are  soon  to  come.)  SDDN  enables  you 
to  perform  applications  such  as  video  teleoonfer- 
encing  and  Group  4  facsimile.What’s  more, 
for  peak  traffic  overflow  and  data  network  backup, 
SDDN  can  improve  the  grade  of  service  of  your 
private  line  network. 

Another  AT&T  innovation,  SDNACCUMASTER* 
Services  Workstation  allows  you  to  monitor  your 
entire  SDN  from  your  own  location.  It  gives  you 
more  control  over  your  network  with  real-time 
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to  a  higher  level 

\  '  ■.  " 

virtual  private  net\vcMl<; 

-.1.  I 
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flexibility  in  managing  your  call  volumes.  All  with 
ATST quality  and  AT&T  reliability 

Innovations  like  these  help  explain  whyAWs 
SDN  customer  base  has  increased  over 400%  in  the 
past  year. 

After  all, we’ve  taken  the  most  advanced  virtual , 
network  and  advanced  it. 


AISrSDN. 

AnotherAIsr advantage. 


For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive. 


The  right  choice. 
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EMnwcmk 

■  Scratchpad  computers 
that  recognize  handwriting 
arV'tbe  btest  rage  in  porta' 
ble  computing,  but  uidess  the 
user  prints  characters  that 
are  wdTdefioed  or  in  boxed 
areas,  the  computer  will  not 
get  the  message.  Research¬ 
ers  at  IBM  said  t^  have  de* 
vdoped  an  experinenul 
computer  caflrt  the  Fbper- 
like  Interface  that  is  capable 
of  recognizing  natural,  cur¬ 
sive  writing.  Whh  the  Ibper- 
like  Interface,  a  user  writes 
with  a  stylus  on  a  transparent  * 
digitiiing  tablet  that  is 
placed  over  a  flat  hquid-oys- 
tal  display.  The  tablet  a 
layer  that  senses  the  position 
of  the  stylus  on  the  tablet’s 
surbce  and  tran^tes  writing 
motioh  into  “dectronic  ink” 
on  the  fiat-panel  display  un¬ 
derneath. 

lucr-eartii  witdi 

■  The  National  Sciertce 
Foundation  and  64  U3.  uni¬ 
versities  are  constructing  a 
^obd  network  of  seismic  su- 
tions  that  will  generate  de- 
tailedimages  of  the  earth’s  in¬ 
terior.  SdeOtists  said  they 
expect  that  by  studying 
movement  of  massive  con- 
vectioo  currents  deep  within 
the  earth,  they  will  better 
understand  earthquakes,  con¬ 
tinental  drifting  a^  the  for- 
matioQ  of  mountain  ranges. 

The  cooperative  venture  I 

said  it  plans  to  mstall  mm’e 
than  100  seismic  measuring 
stations  in  doeens  of  locations 
around  the  globe,  including 

the  ocean  bottom,  by  the  year 
2005. 

PuybatpMerflil 

■  Hitachi  Ltd.  announced 
last  month  that  it  has  become 
the  first  company  tndevelop 
a  prototype  64^gabit 
memory  chip.  The  experi¬ 
mental  chip  comprises  140 
miOioo  devices  crammed  • 
into  an  area  about  the  same 
size  as  a  human  thumbnail. 
Hitachi  researchers  used 
electron  beams  to  etch  the 
circuits  iitto  the  chip.  The 
company  did  not  announce 
when  tli£  chip  will  be  ready 
for  production:  however, 
some  experts  predicted  that 
the  first  chips  will  more  than 
likely  not  be  ready  before 
1995. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


In  search  of  a  better  interface 

Whether  with  gloves  or  glances,  new  devices  are  making  computers  easier  to  talk  to 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CV  STAFF 


If  an  F-16  filter  pilot  wearing  a 
data  ^ove  can  launch  a  missile 
inside  an  artificial  environment 
by  pointing,  why  couldn’t  that 
same  technology  be  used  to 
launch  an  apphcatioa’ 

It  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble;  all  it  takes  is  for 
software  designers  to 
look  beyond  keyboards 
and  mice,  the  traditional 
means  of  entering  data 
into  computers,  toward 
some  of  tte  emerging  in¬ 
put  aixl  output  devices 
that  are  becoming 
widely  available,  ac¬ 
cord!^  to  some  experts. 

It  also  requires  designers 
to  begin  thinking  in  mrms 
of  interfaces  based  on  imer- 
action  between  human  and 
machine  as  a  two-way  street 
and  not  solely  as  a  one-way. 
buman-to-computer  inter¬ 
face,  they  said. 

Tbofxias  Hutchinson,  a 
physicist  in  the  biomedical 
enffDcering  department  at 
the  University  d  Virginia  in 
Charlottesvine.  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  eye-contnriled  com¬ 
puter,  calM  ERICA,  that  has  coosid- 
erable  potential  in  a  wide  variety  of 
business  applicatioos  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  For  example,  eye-gaze  technoi- 
ogy  could  be  us^  in  word  irocessing, 
allovnng  the  user  to  select  and  move 
paragrafte  by  merely  looking  at  them, 
along  with  a  keystroke  or  two. 

ERICA.  ^KMthand  for  Eyega»  Re¬ 
sponse  Interface  Computer  Aid,  is  now 
u^  mainly  Iqr  paraly^  children  and 
adults  to  conununicate  and  overcmne 
their  disabilities  in  other  ways. 

Most  software  designed  today  has  a 
user  inteifoce  based  on  wimlows, 


icons,  mice  and  pointing  and  assumes 
that  there  is  one  display  and  one  active 
input  device,  typic^y  a  keyboard  or 
mouse.  Applications  based  on  voice, 
data  gloves  and  other  input  and  output 
technologies  are  highly  spedajized  ap¬ 
plications  and  not  readily  available  to 
the  vast  majority  of  computer  users. 
The  reas^Mi  has  less  to  do  with  the 
hardware  technologies  —  all  are  wide¬ 


ly  available,  often  inexpensively  —  and 
more  to  do  with  a  lack  oi  software  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  them. 

■  "You  can't  be  thinking  in  hi^y 
specialized  terms."  Hutchinson  said. 
"The  fundamental  thing  is  to  get  soft¬ 
ware  designers  to  start  thinking  about 
inteifoces  in  other  ways.  They  think 
only  about  keyboards  and  mice,  but 
they  also  have  to  think  about  eye  gaze 
and  voice  and  include  the  hooks  into 
the  software  that  is  needed." 

Expert  systems  and  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  will  also  be  needed  to  make  the 
human-to-machine  interface  more  nat¬ 


ural.  he  said:  'To  do  the  interface 
properly,  the  machioe  has  to  take  into 
consideratioo  that  there  is  a  slow  de¬ 
vice  outside  of  it  that  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  response  time.’’ 

Data  gloves,  voice,  eye-tracking 
and  other  methods  "can  be  married 
conunerdaUy,  conveniently  and  appro¬ 
priately  to  graphical  user  interface  par¬ 
adigms,"  said  Aaron  Marcus,  principal 
at  Aaron  Marcus  and 
Associates,  a  Berkeley. 
C^.,  firm  specializing 
in  user  interf^  design 
and  evaluation. 

Such  input  devices 
could  possibly  enhance 
computer  communica¬ 
tions  by  adding  the  vi¬ 
sual  and  aural  cues  that 
we  take  for  granted  in 
face-to-face  communi¬ 
cations.  according  to 
Marcus. 

"Right  now,  we  have 
limited  ability  to  add  af¬ 
fect  into  our  communi¬ 
cation;  that  is  why  side¬ 
ways  faces  ( :-)  for  smile 
or  :•)  for  wiidc,  for  ex¬ 
ample]  are  sometimes 
used.  We  are  suffering 
because  we  have  so  lit¬ 
tle  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  affect  in  the  user 
interface."  Marcus  sakL 

"The  payctf  is  an  interface  that  is 
more  natui^  to  our  communications 
habits,  easier  to  learn  and  more  effi¬ 
cient,"  Marcus  said. 

Tte  standard  desktop  is  not  a  fitting 
metaphor  for  working  with  some  new 
input  technologies,  and  that  has  hin¬ 
dered  the  use  of  some  devices  in  main¬ 
stream  applications.  "Some  new  para¬ 
digms  are  three-dunensional  user 
interfaces,  where  things  you  want  to 
select  are  all  around  you  in  space  and 
not  on  a  flat  plane  in  front  of  you." 
Marcus  said. 


Looking  them  right  in  the  eye 


The  Eye^ze  Respond  In- 
terbce  Computer  Aid,  or 
ERICA,  devdoped  by 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  a 
pbysidst  in  the  biomedical 
engmeering  department  at  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  VirgisB  in  ChaHottesvflle, 
would  have  seemed  forfetched  only  a 
few  years  ago.  but  the  technology 
that  it  is  based  on  is  relatively  ordi¬ 
nary  today.  "We're  doing  thb  with 
(an  IBM  Fkrsooal  Computer  AT]  and 
some  addttiooal  hardw^  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  less  than  13,000,"  he  said. 

Based  on  woik  originally  done  by 
researchers  at  IBM.  Hutchinson  was 
able  to  create  sev^  higfa-resdu- 
tion  squares  set  off  against  a  low-res- 


ohjtkm  background  on  a  computer 
display.  Users  operate  optical 
switch  that  control  various  devices 
by  focusing  their  eyes  on  these  spe¬ 
edy  defined  areas,  each  about  1.5 
sqcm. 

An  infrared  LED  connected  to  a 
video  camera  oxKinted  beneath  a 
computer  monitor  beams  a  li^t  into 
the  user’s  eye.  The  b^t  triggers  an 
effect  called  "bright  eye,"  caused  by 
light  reflecting  oS  the  retina  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  video  camera 
records  the  li^t  reflected  the 
retina,  which  moves  as  the  user 
shifts  his  gaze,  as  weQ  as  light  re¬ 
flected  off  the  cornea,  which  remains 
stationary.  By  measuring  the  dis¬ 


tance  between  the  two  points  of 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
on  the  screen  that  the  user  is  fo¬ 
cusing  on.  The  informatko  is  then 
relayed  to  an  aoalog-tCKligital  ex¬ 
pansion  board  in  the  PC,  wtudi  in 
turn  triggers  the  software  to  carry 
out  the  command  indicated  by  the 
square. 

ERICA  b  being  used  by  people 
with  severe  spinal  cord  injuries  to 
communicate,  play  games  ^  over¬ 
come  their  other  d^ldities.  Howev¬ 
er.  Hutchinson  said  the  technology 
has  a  myriad  of  uses.  He  b  eq)eri- 
menting  with  an  dectronic  poly¬ 
graph  based  on  measuring  the  dib- 
tioo  of  a  subject’s  pupils. 
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Realize  the  promise  and  mentaticm  and  impact  of  The  applicaticMis  you  build 

the  benefits  of  AD/Cycle,  change  features  creating  a  are  portable  across  IBM's  MVS, 
today.  Cincom’s  advanced  development  environment  VSE  and  OS/2  environments  as 
CASE  environment  helps  you  that  spans  the  entire  applica-  well  as  Digital \AX, Siemens,  Bull, 
deliver  the  applications  you  tion  life  cycle.  NCR  and  other  platforms  provid- 

need  now  using  proven  tech-  With  Cincom's  advanced  ing  flexibility  that  can  reduce 

nologies  that  are  compatible  CASE  environment  even  nov-  costs  and  protect  the  investment 
with  the  AD/Cycle  compo-  ice  developers  can  deliver  new  you  make  in  the  applications 
nents  promised  for  the  future,  applications  in  a  fraction  of  that  run  your  organization. 

Based  on  MANTIS',  the  in-  the  time  and  the  cost  it  takes  Implement  the  sdutkm  and 

dustry’s  most  advanced  devel-  using  alternative  development  realize  the  promise.  CinccMn’s 
opment  system,  Cincom’s  methods.  And  with  support  advanced  CASE  environment 
integrated  CASE  environment  for  your  data  base:  DB2,  IMS,  technologies, 
features  design,  prototyping,  SQL/DS,  VSAM  and  SUPRA  Call  today:  1-800-543-3010. 
process  generation  and  test-  on  your  IBM  systems  or  RMS,  In  Ohio:  513-661-6000.  In 
ing  facilities  that  will  revolu-  Rdb  and  SUPRA  on  your  Canada:  1-800-268-9279. 
tionize  the  way  you  deliver  Digital  VAX  computers.  Most 
^  applications.  And  these  tech-  importantly,  you  can  reduce 
nologies  are  hilly  integrated  the  time  and  expense  (rf  main- 

with  comprehensive  project  taining  your  applicatkMis  by 
planning  and  control,  docu-  up  to  90%.  ^  Delivering  bmer  solutions  a  pmuklebrttrr  values 

eiWOCiiKem  Syitems.lnc.ClNCOM.  MANTIS  and  SUPRA  aw  registeTeduactemarlu  of  Cinco0i  Sysieiw.Inc.AU  trade  nameiiefcieneed  are  ^heuadeoiafk  or  lepafcwdtradtmarliflf  the  wspeetiwmamifactuief 
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EDITORIAL 

Scat,  copycat 

T  HE  INK  WAS  barely  diy  last  week  on  the 
page's  niUng  that  upheld  Lotus’  copy¬ 
right  infringement  suit  against  two  small 
firms  when  Lotus  drew  a  bead  on  a  more 
serious  player,  archrtval  Borland. 

If  the  dedsions  reached  in  one  federal  court  ju¬ 
risdiction  are  truly  based  on  precedents  set  in 
others  (and  said  decisions  sta^  the  test  of  ap- 
peaO,  you  have  to  like  Lotus'  chances.  Taking 
this  lo^  and  the  particulars  of  the  judge's  ded- 
sioo  a  bit  further,  the  look-and-feel  suits  of  Apple 
against  Mkrosoft/Hewlett-Packard  aixi  Ashton¬ 
Tate's  suit  against  an  alleged  copycat  all  start  to 
look  more  viable. 

Apart  from  the  inunediate  significance  to  the 
companies  involved  in  these  litigations  and  the 
imp^  —  whatever  it  may  be  —  on  the  custom¬ 
er,  the  more  compelling  issue  now  destined  for 
another  public  airing  is  the  effect  of  the  interpre- 
tatiofi  of  copyright  law  on  iimovation. 

Don't  be  surprised  to  see  "pro-iimovation" 
farces  build  into  quite  a  groundswell.  There  are 
scores  of  companies  out  there  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  coattails  of  true  innovators,  walking 
a  marginal  hne  between  infringement  and  legal 
activity.  Now  that  hoe  has  more  definition,  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  software,  and  that  will  be 
very  unsettling  to  these  companies. 

Their  arguments,  however,  will  sound  in¬ 
creasingly  hollow.  Historically,  there  have  been 
—  and  t^y,  there  remain  —  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  to  body  of  copyright  law,  one  that 
must  dso  be  Qexibie  aixl  in  accord  with  the  level 
of  competitioa  at  any  time. 

Consider  that  tte  most  rapidly  expanding 
markets  are  outside  the  U.S.,  particularly  the 
European  market  for  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware.  And  consider  that  there  are  virtually  op 
non-U.S.  companies  that  are  major  players  in  the 
PC  software  market  Is  it  too  great  a  stretch  to 
think  that  the  “expanded”  interpretatioa  of  soft¬ 
ware  copyright  law  in  the  Lotus  case  had  inter¬ 
national  competitive  considerations  in  mind? 

Consider  also  the  very  nature  of  PC  software 
development  today.  Wldle  it  is  still  possible  for 
one  or  two  minds  to  crank  out  the  next  revcdu- 
tioaary  software  package,  it  isn't  bloody  likely. 
Development  is  a  very  long  and  very  costly  pro¬ 
cess  nowadays,  and  the  ito-laden  efforts  that 
lead  to  a  breakthrough  product  should  certainly 
be  protected.  For  those  who  think  that  this  pro- 
tectioa  fosters  consolidation  and  megaliths, 
there’s  a  whole  other  body  of  federal  antimono¬ 
poly  law  that  ensures  that  market-making  break- 
thnxighs  can  be  licensed  for  an  appropriate 
price.  , 

For  the  customer,  prudent  copyright  enforce¬ 
ment  guarantees  a  continuatioa  of  the  stream  of 
highh'  innovative  products  that  the  risk-takers 
have  brought  to  market  In  no  way  does  this  en¬ 
forcement  stifle  innovation  to  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  extent  we  are  about  to  hear  from  a 
lot  of  whiners. 
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Bidden  agenda 

If,  as  is  stated  in  “Users  bypass 
war  over  distributed  stands^" 
{CW.  May  141,  the  0^  does 
choose  the  Decorum  proposal 
over  ONC  firom  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  it  wiD  be  another  example 
of  the  OSPs  hidden  agenda  to 
muddy  rather  than  clarify  the  is¬ 
sues  of  standards  and  openness. 

I  also  take  exc^>tioo  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle’s  impbcatioo  that  the  OSF  is 
the  stancterds  organization  in  the 
Unix  world.  1  would  have 
thou^t  a  more  balanced  (and  ac¬ 
curate)  article  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  Unix  International.  We  in 
the  user  community  have  not 
9ven  OSF  the  right  to  set  "offi- 
dat"  standards.  Instead,  many  of 
us  are  voting  with  our  feet  (and 
wallets)  for  Unix  Intematiooal 
~  which  includes  Sun. 

JoknNetibert 

Manager 

Academic 

Drev  Unipereity 
Madison,  N.J. 

TwoAmigos 

The  sidebar  to  the  article,  “A 
moving  stmy:  Multimedia  stakes 
its  claim  on  the  desktop”  (CW, 
June  4]ideiiti6es  the  key  players 
in  multimedta  in  the  future  by 
looking  at  the  computer,  con- 
municatioiis  and  entertainment 
industries,  yet  not  once  does  it 
mention  the  current  leader  of 
desktop  multimedia  Commo¬ 
dore. 

The  Commodore  Amiga  was 
designed  from  its  start  in  1985 
to  be  a  “multimedia”  machine 
before  the  word  “multime' 
dta”  was  coined  by  the  press. 
The  Amiga  has  already  reached 
three  of  the  six  points  mentkned 
in  the  main  article:  It  is  a  core 
desktop  technology;  superim 
multimedia  authoring  tools  are 


now  available;  and  application 
software  firms  incorporate  mul¬ 
timedia  capabilities  into  their  of¬ 
ferings.  Third-party  erasable 
magneto-optical  drives  are  also 
available  for  the  Amiga. 

Strange  how  a  company  that 
has  the  products  out  now  doesn’t 
get  mentioned,  yet  companies 
that  have  merely  product  va¬ 
por  are  consider^  the  ’’key 
players  in  multimedia  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

CharUsELHiU 

Partner 

In/otrak 

Oriando.Fla. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
Computerworld  is  actively  sup- 
pressing  information  about 
Commodore  Amiga.  In  your  arti¬ 
cle  ”A  moving  story:  Multimedia 
stakes  its  claim  on  the  desktop” 
(CW.  June  4],  the  capabilities  of 
this  powerful  multimedia  plat¬ 
form  were  corapdetely  ignor^ 

Overlooking  the  Amiga  when 
discussing  multimedia  is  lOte  for¬ 
getting  to  mentioo  Cray  when 
discussing  supercomputers.  If 
you  had  done  your  homework, 
you  would  have  found  that  the 
Amiga  was  the  first  pdrsonal 
computer  to  offer  NTSC  and 
PAL  video,  stereo  audio  output 
and  multitasking  as  standard  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  new  Amiga  3000  in¬ 
cludes  these  features  (rius  the 
Arexx  interprocess  communica¬ 
tions  language  and  the  Amigavi- 
sion  multimedia  autbming  tool 
Using  Amigavisioo  with  Arexx.  a 
multimedia  presentation  can  si¬ 
multaneously  control  laser  discs, 
CD-ROM  and  programs  such  as 
spreadsheets  or  hypertext  data¬ 
bases. 

Ck>verage  of  the  Amiga  in 
Computerworld  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  ’’Letters  to  the 
Editor”  cdunuL  Such  selective 


reporting  is  a  disservice  to  your 
readers. 

Christo^rR.  HerUl 
The  Erwin  RossGroup 
Winnetiia,  lU. 

Just  do  it 

Michael  C^ohn  int)bably  didn't 
know  it  wfa^  he  wrote  to  terrif¬ 
ic  c<^uinn,  “Pumping  PCs.  or  the 
IS  route  to  fun  and  fitness”  (CW. 
May  281,  but  someone  has  come 
up  with  a  “car  aerobics”  pro¬ 
gram.  *1110  book  is  called  A  wtofo- 
bics.  subtitled  “An  Exerdse  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Daily  Commuter,” 
by  Lairy  Reynolds,  John  (^asella 
and  Cha^  Eldred. 

The  bock  is  filled  with  a  fuU 
range  of  isometric  exercises  to 
do  in  the  car.  taikired  to  aO  parts 
of  the  body  and  illustrated. 
Some  of  the  exercises  are  Steer¬ 
ing  Wheel  Flys,  Seat  Thigh 
Press  and  Floorboard  Toe  Rais¬ 
ers.  'There's  a  detailed  anatomy 
chart  showing  which  musdes  are 
strengthened  by  each  exerdse. 

Cohn  was  ato  on  target  with 
to  suggestion  to  do  exercises 
while  watting  for  a  response 
from  the  mainframe.  Verbatim 
(^orp.  put  out  a  booklet  in  1983 
call^  “Tone  Up  at  the  Termi¬ 
nals”  featuring  fitness  instructor 
Denise  Austin,  who  now  has  her 
own  exerdse  program  on  ESPN. 

CUE.  Gordon 
Editor 

Telecmnmuting  Review 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


Computerworld  wrieomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  bmity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  BiU  Laberis,  Editor,  Ckxnput- 
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VIEWPOINT 


Beat  the  product  launch  blues 


RICHARD  I  BLANCHARD 

The  pressure  at 
hit^Kecb> 
nology  firms  to 
continuaDy  pro> 
duce  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  get 
them  to  the 
marketpbce  qukrkly  ts  tremen¬ 
dous  and  shows  no  sign  ctf  letting 
up. 

New  computer  and  communi- 
cations  prothicts  are  being  un¬ 
veiled  at  a  near  frenetic  pace  at 
glitzy  ceremoDies  resembling 
political  campaign  rallies. 

Yet  the  d^ee  of  attention  af¬ 
forded  product  announcements 
B  justifi^  Each  time  a  company 
announces  a  new  product  biW,  it 
is,  in  effect,  rebiatching  itself  as 
a  company  in  the  eyes  of  industry 
analysts  observers. 

However,  all  of  the  attention 
frequently  masks  an  underlying 
dissmy  and  lack  of  control  by 
vendors  in  the  process  of  prod¬ 
uct  mtroduction. 

At  many,  if  not  most,  high- 
tech  companies,  there  is  no  for¬ 
mal  process  in  place  to  manage 
the  introduction  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  a  result,  they  te^  to 
emerge  helter-skelter  into  the 
marketplace,  often  the  result  of 
knee  jeik,  ahoot-from-the-hip 
decisions  influenced  by  individ¬ 
ual  and  departmental  agendas  or 
in  reaction  to  coftipetitors. 

The  wide^ead  lack  of  an  in- 

Btindurd  it  pceiident  d  Mxrketbouad 
Anotatci.  i  Los  Gatos,  CsU..  market¬ 
ing  firm. 


tegrated  process  to  manage 
high-tech  product  introductions 
is  symptomatic  of  s  larger  orga- 
niational  problem  in  high  tedi: 
a  communications  gap  among 
the  company  departments  in¬ 
volved  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts  from  their  coocep- 
tion  to  their  final  re-  I 
lease.  I 

This  communicatioo 
breakdown  is  costly.  Ifw 
extracting  a  price  in  tte  PL^  ^ 
form  of  produc- 

tion  dcadlmes,  inaccu-  I _ 

rate  or  untimely  infer- 
mation  and  lackluster  I 
response  to  new  prod-  I 
ucts  from  the  sales  l%v 
fwce.  press  and  cus- 
toroers.  Wfi 

Customers  also  pay  laU^ 
a  price  when  tbdr  ven- 
dors  can't  show  them 
what  clear  benefits  the 
product  offers.  It  be- 
comes  harder  to  plan 
fiiture  equipment  requirements, 
budgets  and  purchases  in  sudi  a 
cliroate.  Customers  feel  unclear 
about  whether  their  investment 
in  the  new  product  wiO  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  clear  upgrade  path. 

ConWeta  of  Iwtf  St 

Much  of  the  new  product  oom- 
numications  gap  is  rooted  in 
long-standing  interdepartmental 
coiflicts  over  percei^  roles  in 
bringing  new  products  to  mar- 
keL 

A 1984  McKinsey  &  Co.  sur¬ 
vey  of  107  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  managers  and  109  roaiket- 
ing  managers  at  167  hi^teeb 


awopanies  found  wide  perceptu¬ 
al  dffierences  between  the  two 
groupecoacendngtfaeirrtivec- 
tive  roles  in  the  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  process.  Thirty-^ve 
pen^  of  tte  marketing  manag¬ 


ers  fdt  that  they  worked  dosdy 
with  RAD  in  generating  new 
product  ideas,  but  only  20%  of 
the  R&O  managers  a^eed  with 
them. 

Tbirty-aoe  percent  of  the 
marketing  managers  perceived 
that  they  were  heavily  involved 
in  finding  commercial  apphea- 
tioos  for  RAD’s  product  ideas; 
only  16%  of  the  RAD  managers 
stu^  that  view. 

In  my  16  years  as  a  marketing 
prof  esaiDoal  involved  with  najor 
computer  and  peripheral  pr^ 
ucts  manufactiners,  I  can  coo- 
firm  that  this  organiatkioal 
schism  exists.  In  fiKt.  I  subnut 


that  the  gq)  it  even  wider  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

At  d  too  many  td^Kecfa 
companies,  products  are  sanply 
toaewl  “over  the  transom"  to 
the  next  department,  moving 
from  RAD  to  marketing  m  sales. 
Instead  of  a  coordmated  tesm  ef¬ 
fort,  the  product  introduction 
process  rwmbiw  a  competitive 


sport,  with  one  d^artroent  es- 
sentiaQy  tribig  the  next  one  in 
the  product  development  cyde: 
'  The  boll's  in  your  cost. " 

Tfamga  haven't  changed  in 
the  six  years  since  the  survey. 
Top  management  stiD  holds  tte 
OMM  mdoace  om  the  produa 
fauiDcfa  process.  Given  the  cur¬ 
rent  high  levd  of  marketing  ac¬ 
tivity  and  ^obal  competition  m 
the  bi^i-tech  arena,  tte  need  far 

In  planning, 

coonSnatioo  ai^  teamwork  in 
the  product  introdactioo  proceas 
wiB  be  even  greater  in  the 
19908. 

Given  the  escalating  pace  of 


product  rntrodnetiona  and  com¬ 
petitive  activity,  the  afaflity  to 
mniage  the  prediact  otrodnitiian 
faoceaa  may  weB  speB  the  <lfier- 
ence  betw^  the  vendors  that 
nrvive  the  1 990s  and  tfaoac  that 
do  not 

According  to  a  McJQoaey  eco¬ 
nomic  modd.  apfwrtmg 

■  the  extra  money  re- 
qiared  b>  get  a  prakid 
iiSroduned  on  tone  ia 
— ~  more  critical  to  the 
product’s  profitsbiitty 
^  than  keeping  it  witirm 

^  budget 
1 1  The  model  poatu- 

^  lates  that  a  faigMcdi 
product  mtrodaoed  on 
time  but  S0%  over  bud- 
M  get  would  earn  only 
shghtly  leaa  projected 
pr^  over  a  five-year 
period.  By  onnyanann, 
a  product  that  is  atro- 
diKcd  under  budget  but 
ax  months  fate  would 
mP  earn  33%  leas  proiected 
profit  over  tire  same 
five-year  period. 

dearly,  the  time  has  come  far 
a  team-orkmted  process  to  man¬ 
age  product  ntffodiictions.  bdi- 
vidnal  working 

harder  aod  faster  and  longer 
won't  neceasaxily  get  better  and 
more  marketable  products  into 
the  marketplaoe  sooner. 

Just  as  ^  eykoden  of  an  in- 
tenai  combustion  engine  moa 
fire  in  harmony  to  effectively 
power  the  drive  tram,  depart- 
meats  inthm  high-tech  coraps- 
mea  must  work  together  toward 
the  coouDon  goal  of  weO-timed 
and  correctly  positioned  product 
launches. 


Escaping  the  middle 
management  purge 


MICHAEL  COHN 


Don't  get  me 
wrong,  comput¬ 
ers  are  a  good 


this  is  starting 
to  serious. 
I  -  J  Tbeinformatioo 

systems  boom  booms  no  more. 
Growth  is  in  the  single  digits. 
Companies  are  tightening  their 
belts.  Pfants  are  closing.  Aod 
people  are  being  bid  off. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  are  safe. 
Good  salespeople  are  safe.  Tech¬ 
nical  people' are  safe.  Even  my 
brotber-is-Iaw  in  Hackensack, 
N  J.,  is  safe,  although  he's  been 
coding  the  same  report  program 
for  a  year  and  a  had. 

But  this  is  no  bughing  matter 
for  corporate  America's  favorite 
scapegoat:  the  middle  manager. 
The  middle  manager  is  always 

Cota  »  OyiiW  to  be  a  coin(w(«r  aie*- 
««*t»  in  AtlaaU,  Ga. 
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the  first  to  go. 

So  right  away.  I'd  wlvise  you 
to  find  out  whether  you  are  a 
middle  manager.  FoBow  these 
simple  instructions;  1.  Ask  the 
guy  that  works  for  you  if  be  b  a 
lower  manager.  2. 11)60  ask  your 
boss  if  be  is  an  upper  manager.  3. 
ff  they  both  say  yes,  then  you  are 
probate  in  trouble. 

Don't  panic!  Do  not  go  home 
and  caO  your  bea<fimnter.  Do  not 
cut  back  on  the  kids'  allowance. 
There  are  several  ways  out  of 
thb  mess.  You  can  stiU  save  your 
job! 

•  Get  technical.  Granted,  this 
does  sound  kind  of  extreme.  You 
may  have  to  drastically  alttf 
your  lifestyle.  Work  in  horrible 
bttle  cubicin.  Be  nice  to  users. 

However,  companies  do  not 
by  off  ledmical  people.  Good 
technical  people  are  hard  to  find. 
So  get  tech^cal.  Learn  CoboL 
Or  learn  some  language  that  no 
one  has  heard  of.  such  as  LoboL 
It  might  save  your  job.  Plenty  of 


technical  people  have  been  fool¬ 
ing  foBcs  for  yean. 

•  Become  an  upper  manager.  If 
you  are  not  qualified  to  be  tech- 
niml,  then  fry  to  become  an  iq>- 
per  manager  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  mi^  get  a  little  tricky,  be¬ 
cause  it  generally  takes  some¬ 
where  between  two  aod  40  years 
to  get  promoted  into  upper  roan- 
agement 

Of  course,  majrbe  you  dkxi'l 
have  that  long,  esfMxi^  if 
there's  someooe  waiting  in  the 
C' iridor  to  move  mto  your  office. 

•  Becomea  lower  manager.  This 
b  a  lot  easier.  Just  promote  a 
lower  manager,  aod  don't  back¬ 
fill  hb  positian.  Stick  your  name 
into  hb  spot  on  the  org  dart, 
with  the  word  "Acting"  in  po- 
rentbesea.  You'B  be  safe,  at  loot 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

The  tou^  part  b  finding  a 
lower  manager  who's  dumb 
enou^  to  become  a  middle  man¬ 
ager. 

•  Get  a  qKoal  -asaignmenL  No 
one  has  "byoffs"  anymore. 
They  have  cost-effectiveness 
programs.  They  have  redeploy- 
mett  strategies.  If  you  cat^ 
wind  of  something  like  thb,  get 
involved  in  it  right  away.  Vohm- 
teer  for  a  committee.  Do  a  study. 

COMPUTERffORLO 


It's  00  ooincideoce  that  three 
moving  vans  show  op  the  day 
they  anoounce  a  "reorgani^ 
tion."  Get  on  that  reorganbatioo 
task  force  while  there's  soD 
time. 

•  Act  paranoid.  Become  notice¬ 
ably  convinced  that  byoffs  are 
immineik.  Let  it  get  to  you.  Ap¬ 
pear  visibly  nervous  at  ^  tiroes, 
o^teebUy  sround  your  upper 
manager.  ContinuaDy  bring  to 
hb  attencioo  bow  a  handful  of 
aboot-to-befaid-off-employees 
are  most  oerfainly  phnnmg 
some  type  of  vengefid  computer 
conspiracy.  Be  sure  to  point  oid 
that  you've  prudently  made  a  Bst 
of  aU  the  important  access  codes, 
master  files  and  data  security 
routines  so  that  you  can  bdp  pre¬ 
vent  thb  type  of  evil  deed. 

Keep  thb  Bst  locked  in  your 
desk  at  aD  times.  Not  onty  wfll 
everyone  ttank  you  for  being  so 
seamty-coQScious.  but,  oddly 
eiwu^  you  suddody  wQl  have 
rematkate  job  security. 

•  Use  reverse  psychology.  Bold¬ 
ly  announce  tbt  you  dwuld  be 
the  first  to  go.  Offer  to  train  your 
replacement  Unselfiahly  start 
documenting  your  responaftfl- 
ities  and  procedures.  Just  make 
sure  you  come  up  vntb  some- 


tiung  that's  nioe  indMS  tUck. 
FQl  it  with  anything;  fiow  chvts, 
hbmlf  forms,  bowlfag^cores . . . 
it  doesn't  matter.  Everyone  will 
avoid  the  document  like  the 
plague,  and  no  one  wiD  get  near 
yourjob  with  a  lO-foot  pole. 

•  Stall  FQl  out  the  paperwork 
for  a  pay  advance.  Or  ask  to 
change  secondary  benefidi- 
ry  on  your  group  life  msunooe 
poficy.  UtUe  buresocratic  ctbes 
Kke  these  catdt  personnel  off 
guard.  They  will  Brvari^)ly  take 
months  to  proceas  your  reqoetf 
or  lose  your  Qe  altogether.  Ei¬ 
ther  way,  you  bou^  yourself 
sometime. 

•  What  to  do  if  it's  too  bte.  Ycu 
rosy  have  already  had  your  exit 
interview.  They  could  be  dean- 
ing  out  your  de^  right  now. 
Tbmks  to  those  years  of  middle 
nanagemeat.  you  may  now  find 
yourself  unwarned,  rdected  and 
about  as  marketable  aa  New 
Coke. 

Don’t  despair;  you  are  not 
aJooe.  AO  over  the  country, 
groups  of  middle  tnaDSfers  are 
ban&ng  together,  foramg  sup¬ 
port  groups  and  trying  to  get  on 
with  tb^  fives.  Job  one. 
They're  in  the  Ydfaw  Pigea.  un¬ 
der  "management  consultaits." 
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For  more  information  on  FOCUS,  call  us  at 
1-800-969-INFO.  Or,  write  tO:  Information  Builders 
Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


Whether  your  choice  of  environment  is  VMS, 
ULTRIX  or  a  combination  of  both,  there’s  only  one 
product  that  gives  you  all  you  need. 
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Policy  for  insurance  standanis 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  The  issurance  in> 
dustry  recently  stepped  closer  to 
a  standard  platform  in  its  oogo- 
ittg  search  to  electronic  connec¬ 
tions  among  tens  of  thousands  of 
independent  agents  and  the 
thousands  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  they  represent. 

A  consortium  composed  of 
four  insurance  carriers  and  two 
leading  insurance  agency  auto¬ 
mation  vendors  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  to 
maricet  to  insurance  companies 
and  agency  automation  vendors 
a  personal  computer-based  soft¬ 
ware  system.  The  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  ease  electronic  connec- 
tioos  betrveen  agents  and 
carriers  irtole  making  multi{dat- 
form  agency  software  packages 
work  together  more  smoothly. 

‘Today,  when  an  insurance 
company  wants  to  interface  with 
an  agent,  it  must  contract  with 
each  agency  s^tem  vendor, 
which  must  write  a  custom  inter¬ 
face,”  said  David  Wroe.  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Agency  Management  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  (AMS).  AMS.  along 
with  competitor  Appbed  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Univmsity  IM, 
in. ,  are  the  two  founding  vendors 
behind  Alliance  to  Productive 
Technolocy  (APT),  as  the  joint 
venture  is  known. 

PromisM  to  k»W|> 

The  promise  of  a  standard  soft¬ 
ware  intertoe  to  the  country's 
45,000  to  60,000  independent 
insurance  agents  —  who  typic^ 
ty  represent  three  different  in¬ 
surers  —  has  been  made  before. 
During  the  1970s,  an  industry 
group  began  development  of  the 
Acord  standard.  But  obsovers 
said  acceptance  of  the  standard 
has  been  dow  and  that  most  in¬ 
dependent  agents  use  dedicated 
terminals  to  access  a  single  in¬ 


surer's  host  computer. 

APT  offidais  said  they  would 
build  on  past  interface  efforts 
and  that  their  software  would 
use  the  Acord  model  as  its  core. 

APT’s  software,  which  will 
come  in  MS-DOS  and  OS/2  ver¬ 
sions,  will  be  buih  around  a  rela¬ 
tional  database  that  will  allow 
the  insurance  firm  to  add  cooh 
pany-spedfic  data  to  the  indus¬ 
try  model  when  the  agent 
uploads  raw  data  either  in  batch 
or  throu^  an  on-line  session. 
Databases  located  at  the  insurer 
and  the  independent  ag«K7  will 
rnntain  both  the  Acord  Standard 
and  indhidua]  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  parameters;  when  chan^ 
are  made  to  either  the  Aa>rd 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTCW 
cer-AFF 


While  computer-aided  software 
en^neering  (CASE)  has  tradi- 
ttooaDy  been  used  in  highly  tech¬ 
nical  development  areas  such  as 
computer-aided  manutoturing 
and  computer-aided  design, 
CASE  technology  is  also  bepn- 
ning  to  be  used  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  applications  market,  in  areas 
such  as  protject  management, 
gra(duc9-(Mriented  analysis  and 
design  and  documentatioa. 

In  a  two-year,  cross-industry 
study  on  CASE  techixdogy  con¬ 
duct^  1^  Boston-based  Schu¬ 
bert  Associates,  Inc.,  more  than 
60%  of  the  100  large  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  who  responded  said  they 
plan  to  use  CASE  30%  more 
than  they  do  now,  during  the 
next  two  years. 

The  study  also  showed  that 
commercial  use  of  CASE  tech- 


standard  or  the  cooqiany’s  own 
data  form,  they  will  be  download¬ 
ed  to  the  agents  over  Ivans,  a  6- 
year-(dd  insurance  industry  net¬ 
work  carried  on  the  IBM 
Inforroatiao  Netwmk. 

Slow  OCCWptOMW 

To  date,  acceptance  of  Ivans, 
tike  the  Acord  standard,  has 
been  slow,  observers  said. 

*'lf  you  look  five  or  lOor  more 
years  down  the  road,  it’s  mevita- 
Ue  there  wiO  be  etectromc  data 
interchange  to  insurance  claims 
processing  —  it  makes  so 
much  sense,”  said  Laurence 
Chaite  of  the  xtomation  tech¬ 
nology  pbnnmg  pneboe  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little.  Jnc.  in  New  York. 


nology  among  these  compames 
will  grow  significantly  by  1992, 
frith  a  likelihood  that  the  largest 
firms  in  their  market  in  the  U.S. 
win  use  CASE  tools  in  support  of 
analysis  and  design  and  code 
generation  in  more  than  70%  of 
their  development  actirities  in 
those  categories,  according  to 
Lynda  Bodmui.  president  of 
S^ubert. 

Other  findii^  from  the  study 
showed  that  “CASE  benefit  ob¬ 
jectives  are  in  three  dhnensioos: 
imenia]  process  improvements, 
project  acceleratioo  and  end-re¬ 
sults  quafity,”  accortfiag  to  those 
surve^.  which  included  into- 
nutkn  systems  managers  and 
corporate  project  leaders. 

“The  gen^  feeling  of  those 
surveyed  was  that  CA^  toob 
are  no  longer  asrodated  with  the 
^amour  of  the  unknown;  they 
are  now  associated  as  toab  to 
8oh«  the  problems  that  they  are 


CASE  on  the  fast  track 
at  large  U.S.  firms 


"This  is  a  posittve  step  akng  the 
way.”beadded 

Chaite  and  other  analysts  said 
the  choice  of  a  personal  cofDfNit- 
er  pbttom  to  AFTs  intafsce 
product  would  put  additional 
pressure  on  so-osDed  “captive 
ageiks.”  who  sell  only  one  com- 
psny’s  insunnee  prortnet. 

‘TTbe  intertace)  completes 
the  puzzle.”  said  Toro  Eukace, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Apphed  ^rstems.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  productivity  improve¬ 
ments  made  poss^  fay  the 
interface,  which  will  reduce  re¬ 
dundant  mputting  of  mformation 
into  differem  agent  and  carrier 
systems,  could  benefit  consum¬ 
ers  down  the  bne  in  the  form  of 
lower  msorance  rates. 

AMS  and  Appbed  Sj^tems 
were  Joined  in  (Chicago  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  some  of  the  na- 


• 

tion’s  largest  property/casuaity 
insuren:  New  Hanqishire  Insur¬ 
ance  Ca  in  New  Yo^  Foreman's 
Fund  Ittsuranoe  Co.  in  Novato, 
The  Travelers  Carp,  in 
Harford,  Conn.;  EBS,  Inc.,  a  unit 
of  The  Travelera;  and  Chicago- 
based  CNA  Insuzance  Ctonps- 
nies.  (^NA  is  the  mriority  dove- 
bokkrinAMS. 

AH  four  insurers  wiD  be  on  the 
executive  committee  that  will 
manage  the  day-to-<fay  business 
of  the  venture,  and  A^  ofiicisls 
said  they  are  seeking  psrtic^ 
tion  in  the  coropany  by^  otto 
agency  vendors,  msaranre  com¬ 
panies  and  user  grmqis. 

APTs  marketing  operation 
will  be  based  in  Chicago;  re¬ 
search  and  development  efforts 
win  be  conducted  at  the  memto 
vendors  and  insurance  compa- 


WishUst 

About  Ikrte^riks  aftkeusmSMrvtjtdindicattd  timi  gropkicyoriented 
anctyus  k  iSc  •war  importoMt  appUeatum  supported  by  CASE  took  today 
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buOttoaddreas,”  Bodroansaid. 

IBM’s  AD/Cyde  strata  iriD 
also  drive  the  uae  of  CASE  tools, 
accordng  to  Bodman. 

“Ei^ity  percent  of  our  work 
in  CASE  t^y  is  on  mainte- 
oance. ...  We  hat  to  the  time 
when  IBM's  AD/Cyde  repoai- 
tory  is  here  becaiae  we  totaBy 
believe  in  the  tedmology.”  said 
(korge  DiNardo.  executive 
vice-president  in  ctoge  of  infor- 
niatiaomanagementsystemsre- 


search  at  nttdnrgb-based  Md- 
loo  Bank  NA.  However,  it  may 
be  some  timehefore  CASE  tech¬ 
nology  becomea  a  Aousebokl 
word. 

Mark  MQdorf.  an  employee  at 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  Suit- 
land.  Md..  said  while  otto  of¬ 
fices  wHhtn  the  Onsus  Bureau 
have  begun  to  explore  the  bene- 
to  of  CASE  technology,  be  is 
budy  with  any  CASE 

tools. 


On  a  steep  learning  curve  with  DB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
Xinctionality  needed  with  062? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports,  “For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicates  that  NOMAD/DB2  may 
provide  the  most  ‘friendly.’  tightly  coupled 
ard  integrated  4GL  in  relation  to  DB2  ' 

Relational  since  1975.  NOMAO  has 
consisterrtty  led  DB2.  providing  full  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additional  security  and  a  host 
of  features  foat  extend  the  functionality 
ofDB2. 


NOMAO'S  Integrated  procedural  ard 
non-procedural  language  and  interactive 
wirKlowing  environment  boost  application 
development  productivity  while  simplifying 
data  access. 

Unlimited  outer-join  sig)port.  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  OSS. 
and  a  report  wrKer  that  handles  virtually 
any  requirement  lei  you  tackle  critical 
applications  with  ease. 


Add  N(^MAO*s  cooperative  processing 
options  and  support  for  static  SOL  for  062 
and  you  have  a  performance  powerhouse 
under  your  contto. 

NOMAO  power.  Maximize  j 
investment  TODAY. 


SOFTVt^RE 

INTERN>1TION>iL 
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THE  LEADERS 

IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
CX)NNECnvnY  WIDEN 
THEIRLEAD. 

No  «ie  is  iiKM^  femOiar 
>^miiltivend(M-cOT- 
necdvity  than  die  peof^  at 
Businekland.  Aft^  a^ 
weVe  designed,  installed, 
and  supported  more 
multivOTdor  networks  than 
anyone  else. 

And  we’re  still  breaking 


architecture  make  the  host 
envirwiment  a  lot  easier 
to  woric  with.  Namefy,  the 
^^)|^*Madntosh? 


THERE  AREA 
HOSTOFREASONS 
TO  CONNECT  WITH 
MACINTOSH. 

Now  there’s  an  impres¬ 
sive  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  ajplications. 


host  ^licatkxis  that  allow 
these  ^licaticxis  to  omtinue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  software. 

Not  oniy  does  Macintosh 
connect  into  all  environments, 
but.^le’s  Data  Access 
Langu^  makes  it  possible 
for  your  usos 
to  request  and 
update  informa¬ 
tion  from  host 
databases— 
regardless  of 


new 

ground— 
witha 
range  of 
{Moduct 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  the  toms  “host 
accessibility”  and  “osinect- 
ivity.”  And  we’re  doing  it  with 
a  computer  whose  gr^hical 
user  interfece  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  thirdiiarty 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Vievf  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interface  for 
Madntosh-to-mainfiame 
applications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to-host  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac- 
Woricstationf 
developers  can 
create  fiiendly 
fixint-endsto 


what  type  of  networic  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  system  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  uang. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPC,”  even  ^ows  tiie 
creation  of  Madntosh  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  in  IBMs  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

And  isith  our  newty 
formed  alliance  with  ^MG 
Peat  Marwidc,  Businesdand 
can  asastyou  in  planning 
and  developing  exdting  new 


custom  £p)Iications  uang 
these  iModucts. 


MACDSrrOSH 
CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 


Anottier  exdting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Businessfcuiid’s 
networidng  portfolio  is  the 
introduction  of  NetFRAME 
highperformance  networic 
servers,  also  known  as 
“networic  mainframes.” 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
wen  as  standard  netwoik- 
ing  topologies  Eke  Tdcen 
Ring  and  Ethonet 


THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
PORMACINTOSR 


#  Inadditi(xi 

to  providing  all  the 
hardware  and 
software  fliat  is 
required  to  create 


organizatioi  can  have  access 
to  an  extensive  range  of 
support  services— including 
Sojuti(Mi  Line  Phis,  our  help 
desk  and  technical  hotEne. 


works  Later, 
g  Network  News. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con- 
aderedtobethe 
mostpowerfiil 
and  reliable 
^iMinHAn  servers  available 

today.*  And  they  are  par- 
ticulaity  weB  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh— with  a  built-in  %ple 
LocaTTaDf  connection  as  a 
standard  feature** 

Not  (Mify  that,  NetFRAME 
servers  su^xirt  die  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successftil  multivendor 
network,  Buanessland 
offers  everytWng  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  working. 
Everything  fixim  amsulta- 
tion  and  installation  to  LAN 
administration  training 
andsuHxirt 

fryou  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


rr  ALLSTARTS  WTIHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac- 
intodi  connectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  servers,  and  to  recdve 
a  copy  of  a  recent  independent 
stu^  conducted  amaig  MIS 
managers  on  the  laoductivity 
benefits  of  Madntosh,  contact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Adc  us  to  fiD 
you  in  on  aB  the  network  news. 


BUSINESSiaN} 

A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 

C  1990.IIusiacssiMidlnr-BuMKii6li»«)«>dlh^&uine^»riky)arerfgMpg(lttadan»teqfBUanwdmd.lnc.A|fir.Marianrii.Aw<fTA«>cl 
LxrfrA  iqtamd  tnlmorks  CanvMHr.  inc  Al  ad«r  prodjci  nann  are  nkmarla  or  ndmato  of  tfcr  hoUm 

wmr  May?,  wan  **nreciLiarral(anKtem(kpmden<aiNetM^3ttNLMdurFAI%0.  MacxaoAconnciianadiirmlKKhQ'viiMndvdbhditn. 


In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this:  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  ability  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  applications  from  Wa|ker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionality  fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our  unique  mchitecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  applications  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change. 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

just  ask  any  of  our  clients.  While  they've  grown  i 

and  prospered,  we'vg  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information.  ^ 


Walker  Interactive  Systems" 
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The  secret  life  of  Fermi  labs 

Physics  lab  takes  do-it-yourself  approach  to  computers:  It  designs  its  own 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 

BATAVIA,  ID.  —  Colliding  sub¬ 
atomic  particles  together  at  uih 
imaginable  speeds  and  building 
computers  do  not  seem,  at  first 
gtanM,  to  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon. 

However,  physicists  at  Fermi 
National  Accelmlor  Laborato¬ 
ry,  best  known  as  the  home  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  parti¬ 
cle  accelerator,  have  led  dual 
lives  for  the  past  few  years,  qui¬ 
etly  designing  some  of  the 
world’s  most  powerful  computer 
systems. 

The  reason  for  this  work,  the 
physicists  said,  is  simple:  Com¬ 
puter  power  is  essential  to  un¬ 
raveling  the  secrets  of  matter. 

"Computing  is  (he  key  tech¬ 
nological  barrier  to  be  overcome 
in  high-energy  physics,”  said 
Thomas  Nash,  h^  of  the  tab's 
computing  division. 

In  the  past,  Fermi's  do-it- 
yourself  approach  to  computing 
has  been  driven  by  several  fac¬ 
tors,  including  the  combination 
of  greater  demands  by  the  lab's 
400  sdentists  for  computing 
power  and  a  tight  budget,  which 


puts  an  emphasis  on  cost 
efficiency. 

However,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  by  far  has 
been  the  sort  of  physics 
done  at  Fermi. 

"We’re  fortunate  that 
our  computational  prob¬ 
lem  lends  itself  to  the  triv¬ 
ial  parallelism  in  a  simple- 
minded  farm,”  said  Irwin 
Gaines,  associate  head  of 
the  computing  division. 

Parallel  computing  at 
Fermi  comes  in  two  types. 

First,  there  is  a  single  es- 
perimental  machine,  soon 
to  be  completed,  that  cal¬ 
culates  a  complex  theoret¬ 
ical  equation  using  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  devel¬ 
oped  at  Fermi. 

Second,  the  trivial  par¬ 
allel  processing  uses  pro¬ 
cessor  farms  —  coliec- 
ticms  of  dozens  of  Fermi- 
made  processor  boards 
and  more  recently,  commercial 
reduced  instruction  set  comput¬ 
ing  (RISC)  workstations  —  to 
chum  through  the  vast  amounts 
of  data  and  individual  calcula¬ 
tions  produced  by  its  particle  ac¬ 
celeration  experiments. 

For  about  $1.5  million,  Fermi 
is  constructing  a  masavely  par¬ 


Fsrmi't  Noslit  Computing  is  key  tedini 
cal  ba  rruT  in  high-enetiy  f^^sics 

allel  supercomputer  capable  of  a 
peak  rate  of  fi^  billion  floating¬ 
point  operatkms  per  second 
(GFLOPS). 

This  machine,  now  capable  of 
1  GFLOPS  and  dedicated  to 
solving  an  arcane  but  important 
theoretical  phyacs  problem,  is 
better  than  the  hanc^  of  other 


qieciatised  computers  of  its 
class,  according  to  its  creators. 

The  Fenni  machine  wiU  have 
256  processor  boards,  each  with 
20  milboo  flosUng-point  opera- 
tioQS  per  seomd  of  capaci¬ 
ty,  ffiat  communicate 
through  the  system's  in- 
communications 
badqibnes.  Fermi's  sys¬ 
tem  is  capable  of  128  a- 
multaneous  asynchronous 
con  versa  iKXts  running  at 
20Mbyte/sec. 

However,  the  key  is 
Canopy,  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  software  system  de¬ 
veloped  at  Fenni  for  grid- 
oriented  calcutotioos  that 
has  already  been  used  00  a 
number  of  different  paral¬ 
lel  platforms. 

The  duty  of  Fermi's  six 
processor  farms  is  to  sift 
through  real  empirical 
data.  Since  1986,  tte  lab 
has  strung  together  rela¬ 
tively  simple  coHectioos  of 
processors  to  examine  the 
vast  amounts  of  data  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Tevatroo, 
the  cent^  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  at  FennL 
Crammed  with  electronics 
and  powerful  magnets  kept  at 
minus  460  d^rees  Fahrenheit, 
the  Tevatron  is  a  four-mile-kmg 
circular  tunnel  in  which  two 
beams  of  subatomic  particles 
(protons  and  antiprotoos)  are 
guided  on  a  steeplechase  until 
they  are  aimed  at  one  another. 


The  result  is  iq)  to  50,000  parti¬ 
cle  per  eadt 

coDiaiaa  caung  a  dense  shower 
of  new  partkJes  to  oome  bnefly 
into  existence. 

It  is  in  this  sea  of  sboft-hved 
particles,  which  are  recorded  by 
uhnfast  sensors,  that  Fermi  re¬ 
searchers  hope  to  catdi  the  sixth 
or  "top”  qiBBk.  a  theoretic^ 
predicted  but  as-yet-taiobaerved 
partide. 

Big  Bong  iwaljht 

Fuxhng  the  top  quark  would 
prove  the  prevading  theory  of 
subatomic  ^ysics  known  as  the 
StafMlard  Mo^  arul  give  adeo- 
lists  an  insiidit  into  the  nature  of 
the  very  early  universe,  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  fiery  Big  Elang 
15  biDion  years  ago.  The  seard) 
has  become  the  baais  of  a  fierce 
competrtiao  among  partide 
phy^  labs  around  the  world. 

One  typical  iann  uses  nx  dif¬ 
ferent  cabinets,  each  wHb  18 
processors.  A  Digital  EququDeitt 
Corp.  Microvax  doles  out  the 
data  of  a  sin^  "coOiaioo  event” 
from  a  magnetic  tape  to  each  of 
the  procesaors  in  the  ^^tem. 

The  rteed  to  record  possibly 
billioos  of  events  m  one  mi^ 
reason  Fermi  is  moving  from  its 
original  homegrown  procesaor 
boards  to  RISC-based  systems. 

For  example,  a  2-fflaatlK)ld 
farm  featuring  25  Sihcoo  Graph¬ 
ics,  Inc.  workstatioos  ofleri  a  to¬ 
tal  of  300  miltioo  mstructMOS 
per  second  of  cooqxiting  power. 


On-Line’s  strategy  gets 
a  Facelift,  good  reviews 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


On-Line  Software  International. 
Inc  is  due  to  annoutK«  Facelift 
tomorrow,  the  latest  step  in  the 
company’s  renewed  corporate 
direction,  which  includes  a  slew 
of  new  products  and  a  changed 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  strategy. 

Facdift  is  a  package  that  al¬ 
lows  the  user  interface  on  an  ap- 
pbeation  to  be  changed  without 


having  to  rewrite  the  underlying 
code. 

Jack  Berdy,  On-Line's  chief 
executive  offittr.  said,  "Our  cor- 
pOTate  strategy  is  to  provide  not 
just  products,  which  we  do  — 
that  represents  almost  80%  of 
our  bu^ness  —  but  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  consulting  and  educatiem 
services."  He  added,  "All  our 
software  wiU  become  Systems 
Application  Architecture-com- 

Users  already  seem  pretty 


satisfied  vnth  the  company.  Bhie 
Cross/Blue  Shield  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C..  uses  On-Line's  Verify 
testing  package  "extensively.” 
said  Donald  Rffion,  data  process¬ 
ing  coordinator.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  uses  Verify  to  test  a  new  bill¬ 
ing  and  admkustrative  system 
that  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
production. 

"I’m  very  h^>py  with  the 
product  and  with  support  and 
service.”  Rifldn  said. 

His  ihou^ts  were  echoed  by 
Micbele  Otto,  senior  systems 
specialist  at  Time  Vlbrner,  Inc. 
in  Tampa.  Fb.,  and  by  Naston 
Manley,  database  administrator 
at  Occidental  Hstroleum  Corp.  in 
Los  Angeles.  Both  said  they 
were  happy  with  their  On-Line 


products  and  with  technical  sup¬ 
port. 

Tune  I^rner  uses  Intertest 
to  test  its  magazine  fulfillnient 
s^tem  and  other  online  applica¬ 
tions.  Occidental  uses  Ramis  for 
reporting  off  databases. 

OnriwCASE 

(3n-Line  users  wiD  have  other 
new  products  to  try  out  witfaio  a 
year  or  so.  The  cooqnny  is  de¬ 
veloping  CASE  tools  —  both 
mainframe  and  persoml  comput¬ 
er-based  —  with  Tata  Consul¬ 
tancy  Services  in  Bombay.  India. 

these  products  represea  a 
change  of  CASE  strategy  for  On- 
Une,  which  had  introduced  a  fuD 
hfe-qrde  developmea  tool  set 
raH»d  Casepac  in  August  1987. 


Two  years  later.  Cht-Line 
stopped  selling  Casepac. 

felt  our  product,  havmg 
a  ro2  data  dictioDary  as  the  ba¬ 
sts  of  the  product,  would  com¬ 
pete  with  IBM's  Repositary,” 
accordittg  to  Janet  Windfknpcht, 
^product  marketing  manager  far 
information  engmeeriM.  "So 
we  deeded  to  take  Casepac  off 
the  market  and  unbundfa  some 
of  the  components,  which  are 
some  of  the  tools  We'D  be  releas¬ 
ing." 

AD  the  On-Line  CASE  soft¬ 
ware  wiB  "definitely  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  Repoaitory.  Our  tools 
wiO  inchide  a  migratkm  tool, 
tiriueb  wS  automatiraHy  popu¬ 
late  Repository  with  the  modeli 
ContinuteonpagtSe 


NAPERSOFT 


NAPERSOFT.  he 
OntEnwnrCanwr 
nvwto*.  L  soassaAss 
TOSMSO-ISIS 


TVeats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT- Auuxnacd  Correspondence  Softwre  hindks  yoor  wriden 

communications  lo  customers  qukUy.  accuimely  and  professionally  with: 


•On-Bne  or  bateb  letter  irriiiiig  •  On-line  nMtpnds  •  SpcB  checker 

•  On-line  letter  Uaery  *  Full  liuictitin  nurd  pmccmiir  •  Fnh  printer  support 

With  your  IBM  fnamlntncand  NAPERSOFT  soflwere  you  cen  sneamline  your  cusumers 
cone^pondcnce'.  NAPERSOFT..  for  businesses  ihnttienlciiaoinerswnte. 


FIRST 

CLASS 

SERVICE 
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DEC  faces  new  foes  with  VAXft 


BY  MASYFRAN  jOHNSON 
cmsnn 


Aft'its  first  f»uh*toler«it  VAX 
computers  start  elbowing  tbeir 
way  into  the  mailcetpbce.  Di^ 
tal  Equipinpnr  is  coofroot- 
ing  some  iBrfamffiar  bees  in  its 
sojffle  fbrnew  accounts. 

"We  are  running  imo  coenpet* 
itors  we’re  not  used  to.”  said 
Craig  Anderson,  a  imaiieting 
coosuhanr  at  DEC.  Nbst  often, 
that  means  scratia  Computer, 
Inc.,  but  salespeople  have 
also  bumped  into  th^  counter¬ 
parts  from  fault-tolerant  sya- 
‘terns  makers  Sequent  Computer 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

eWSTiW 


CANTON.  Mass.  The  ac¬ 
counting  system  used  at  Bay- 
state  Gas  b  not  the  latest  in  soft¬ 
ware  chic,  but  lack  of  glitz  does 
not  tarnish  its  ability  to  handle  fi¬ 
nancial  operations  at  New  En¬ 
gland’s  largest  independent  nat¬ 
ural  gas  ifistiibutor. 

/  Accordidg  to  David  N.  Mar¬ 
tin.  Baystate's  mana^  of  ac¬ 
counting  infonnation  systems, 
the  general  ledger  softww  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  "hub  of  our  wheel” 

To  the  delicate  bal¬ 

ance  of  remaining  profitable  to 
investors  while  providfatg  bir 
prices  to  customers,  Baystate 
currently  depeixls  on  a  Unisys 
Carp.  AlO  Model  H  mainframe 
for  aB  fractions  and  has  been  us¬ 
ing  a  G/L  package  from  Lawson 
Associates  smee  19S5.  Pnor  to 
that,  a  McCormack  A  Dodge 
(DOW  meiged  with  Management 
Scieoce  America  to  form  D&B 
Software)  pre^ram  handled  aD 
general  led^  requirements  for 
the  company,  which  was  then  op¬ 
erating  in  a  Burroughs  (now  Un- 
bys)  B-680  enviromnent. 

’There  are  currently  300 
IBM-compatible  personal  com¬ 
puters,  including  Intel  Corp. 
808B-  and  80286-based  ma¬ 
chines.  as  well  as  some  Intel 
SOSAS-based  Uni^  systems, 
attached  to  the  tnahifraxne  over 
9.6K  bit/sec  leased  lines  for  bill¬ 
ing  functions.  Approsomaiety 
110  of  those  users  access  the 
G/L  system,  Martin  said. 

The  accounting  department 
reaOy  loved  the  M&O  packa^, 
Martin  recalled,  but  wbra  M&D 
dropped  Burroughs  support  in 
19A3,  Baystate  Gas  was  forced 
out  into  the  market  to  look  for 
another  program. 

Looking  to  estabhsh  user  con¬ 
sistency,  Martin  set  down  a  set 


Systems.  Inc.  and  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters.  Inc.,  with  whom  DEC  b 
not  used  to  competing. 

btferest  in  the  bult-toleranl 
VAX  tends  to  be  highly  specific 
for  certain  ^ipBcations,  Ander¬ 
son  added,  sudi  as  train  or  vehi¬ 
cle  routing,  shop  floor  control, 
process  manufacturing,  lotteries 
or  conuncrdal  clinical  bborato- 
ries. 

One  contest  still  under  way 
involvea  a  Medicare  ai^ibcation 
for  a  large  Northeastern  state, 
which  refused  to  let  DEC  bid  on 
the  contract  earlier  thb  year. 
Anderson  said.  Oice  the  VAXft 
3(X)0  was  introduced.  DEC  was 


of  criteria  prior  to  the  purchase, 
including  that  Baystate  adhere 
to  a  one-vendor  approach  for  all 
accounting  packages  and  that 
the  software  have  a  single,  in¬ 
teractive  database. 

After  looking  at  several  pack¬ 
ages  that  met  those  require¬ 
ments,  Baystate  settled  on  the 
Lawson  general  ledger  program. 


Soyafvlw's  Martin  neom- 
mtndsont-rtndor  approach 


in  part  because  it  was  available  in 
a  complete  and  deliverable  for¬ 
mat  MSA  offered  a  sunOar  tool 
at  the  time,  Martin  said,  but  it 
Was  not  yet  ready  for  deUvery. 
and  Baystate  nee^  something 
imniedbtely. 

The  Lawson  product,  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  its  Piiutripe  Account¬ 
ing  System,  ofiers  a  OescUile  ac¬ 
count  structure  that  permits 
multiple  levels  of  entry  and  re¬ 
porting  within  a  company  and  al¬ 
lows  the  user  to  change  relation- 
shipa  between  leveb  as  it 
becomes  necessary. 

One  of  the  moat  dramatic  im¬ 
provements  was  seen  in  report 
run  functions,  Martin  said.  "Un¬ 
der  the  old  system,  it  took  one 
hour  and  40  minutes.  Suddenly, 
ft  dropped  to  12  minutes.  It  was 
amazing.” 

Since  the  general  ledger  in- 


ahle  to  go  back  and  pitch  its  new 
computer  against  and  Tan¬ 
dem. 

‘Thb  has  put  DEC  in  the 
competition  where  it  wasn't  be¬ 
fore,”  agreed  Wayne  Kemo- 
efaan,  an  analyst  at  'The  Yankee 
GfOiq>  in  Bot^.  He  and  other 
analyks  stiO  noted,  however, 
that  the  VAXft  3000  will  be  a 
*‘slowseD”  for  DEC,  particularly 
since  its  salespeople  first  try  to 
seU  high  availability  —  not  quite 
bult  tolerance  —  with  clustered 
VAXs. 

"What  we've  seen  frwn  DEC 
so  far  b  that  they  are  loc^g 
both  to  the  obvious  traditional 


staUation,  Baystate  has  also 
cominitted  to  the  Lawson  pay- 
roU.  benefits  and  persoond 
ules  to  maintain  Ses  on  its  1 .200 
employees  and  has  bought  Law- 
son's  purchase  order  and  inven¬ 
tory-control  programs  as  well. 

The  accounting  IS  group's 
single  largest  project  these  days 
b  to  integrate  these  packages 
under  a  single  materiab  manage¬ 
ment  system,  tiated  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  October.  It  wiO  be  using 
a  Lawson  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tool, 
called  Android,  to  that  purpose. 

"We  weren't  rcaDy  in  the 
market  for  a  CASE  to^  ft  just 
made  setrse.  It's  the  direction  of 
the  future,”  Martin  said.  "It  tied 
in  well  with  our  applications,  and 
it  b  perfect  for  systems  genera¬ 
tion.”  He  added  that  Android's 
screen  painter  function  geoer-. 
ates  actual  Cobol  code  and  that 
the  software  frmetions  as  a 
100%  O>bol-generated  database 
CASE  tool  Martin  runs  Android 
on  a  Unb^  600-25  A,  386- 
based  machine  under  Xeniz. 

Fiona  to  rwlocotw 

Baystate  plans  to  relocate  its 
headquarters  in  November,  an 
in-fitate  move  during  winch  the 
Unbys  A-10  Model  H  mainframe 
win  go  back  to  the  leasing  com¬ 
ply .  and  a  Unbys  A- 1 2  Model  T 
will  take  its  place. 'The  r>ew  build¬ 
ing  will  also  accommodate  Eth¬ 
ernet  over  twbted-pair  cabling, 
Martin  said,  which  elifflinate 
Che  need  for  the  communications 
cards  currently  used  to  facilitate 
nucro-to-maiidrame  connection. 

In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Martin  predicted  that  the  gas 
company  will  be  trying  its  hand 
in  several  different  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  bar-coding  techniques  for 
meter  and  materials  inventory, 
usiftg  portable  terminab  in  the 
field  and  explbring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  autonatic  meter  readings 
vb  the  telephone.  Martin,  who 
started  with  Baystate  as  a  staff 
accountant  22  years  ago,  re¬ 
membered  the  early  days  of  ex¬ 
cessive  overtime  to  finish  a  par¬ 
ticular  job.  “Now,  we  btei^y 
have  the  information  at  our  fin¬ 
gertips,”  be  said. 


bult-tderant  markets  and  with¬ 
in  their  own  installed  bases  in 
banking  and  securities,”  KenK>- 
chan  said.  "Tandem.  Stratus  and 
DEC  all  have  a  very  strong  pro¬ 
portion  of  sales  to  tbeir  installed 
base,  but  thb  b  really  a  battle  for 
the  future  rather  than  for  the 
present.” 

There  are  also  signs  that  all- 
VAX  shops  are  not  necessarily 
the  only  homes  for  the  never-fail 
VAX. 

Now  torritory 

That  was  certainly  the  case  with 
CSX  Techne^gy  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  computer  services  arm 
of  the  international  transporta¬ 
tion  company  b  about  to  laundi 
LMS-ID.  a  locomotive  manage- 
meot  system  intended  to  handle 
railroad  activities  on  20,000 
miles  of  track.  The  system  will 
display  the  entire  railroad  net¬ 
work  on  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  woikstations.  'The 
LMS-lli  database  will  reside  on 
the  VAXft  3000.  acting  as  an 
SQL  database  server  for  the 
workstations. 

"Vfe  initially  looked  at  all 
w«Tts  of  combinations  of  plat- 
form.«,"  said  Art  Masson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  transportation  systems  de¬ 
velopment  for  CSX,  oluch  b  one 
of  IBM's  large  mainframe  cus¬ 
tomers.  "But  where  Tandem 
and  Stratus  fell  down  was  in 
workstation  connectivity.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  them  had  the  client/serv¬ 
er  connectivity  we  rreeded.” 

The  company  b  projecting 
savings  of  S 1 6  million  to  $40  mil¬ 
lion  through  tius  new  appBca- 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

eWSTAPP 


An  era  has  ended  at  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  TI  recently  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  as  of  the  end  ^ 
last  month,  ft  will  stop  making  iis 
Model  990  minicomputer,  even 
though  one  user  claimed  that  TI 
pronused  only  two  years  ago 
that  the  system  was  not  a  "dead 
horse.” 

The  prophetaiy-architecture 
990  was  the  TI  (Computer  Ssrs- 
tems  Division's  best  seller  ever, 
racking  up  some  120,000  instal- 
btions  since  it  began  production 
in  1971.  There  are  currently 
$.172  Model  990s  installed 
worldwide,  according  to  market 
research  firm  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham.  Mass. 

TI  began  pha»ng  out  the  fad¬ 
ing  machine  in  1985,  after  it  re¬ 
leased  its  1000  Series  Unbe- 
based  machines.  The  990  b 
based  on  TTs  proprietary  990 
chip  and  runs  a  proprietary 
DX 1 0/DNOS  operating  system. 

A  TI  spokesperson  uid  the 
company  will  continue  to  sell  re- 
furbbbed  990s  and  will  guaran¬ 
tee  system  support  until  at  least 


tioo.  which  b  supposed  fa  im¬ 
prove  locomotive  use  by  2%  to 
5%,  Masson  said.  "Wbeo  you’re 
runmng  a  railroad,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  mbs  assignments  due  to  a 
computer  breakdown.  You  liter¬ 
ally  stop  moving  trains  on  the 
raOrood  when  that  happens,  and 
it’s  not  something  r  want  to  get  a 
call  about  at  three  in  the  mom- 
iag.”be8aid. 

Another  transpOTtation  appli- 
cation  where  DEC  emerged  with 
a  new  account  was  at  Thrane  and 
Thrane,  a  Oanbb  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  global  transportation 
networks.  The  firm  said  it  plans 
to  have  as  many  as  50  VAXft 
30008  installed  worldwide  by 
1995  to  provide  services  on  the 
Intematkmal  Marine  Satellite 
Grganiation  telex  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

The  Thrane  and 'Thrane  sys¬ 
tem  will  enable  infonnatioo  on 
alup  movements  and  cargoes, 
tel»  and  data  messages  to  be 
transmitted  via  shipboard  mo¬ 
dem,  satellite  and  ^tore-based 
VAJ^  30008  in  Singapore  and 
Denmark. 

In  a  more  traditional  vein  for 
DEC,  the  VAXft  3000  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  core  system  for  a  new 
dbtrfbuted  shop-floor-control 
and  data-cdlection  system  at 
McDonnell  Douglas  Electronic 
Systems  Co.  based  in  McLean, 
Va.  "We  are  moving  to  an  all-pa¬ 
perless  eovinomem  where  one 
system  ^ure  could  shut  the 
shop  down,”  said  Doug  Flaherty, 
senior  manager  of  system  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  electronics  manu¬ 
facturer. 


June  1995.  However,  many  us¬ 
ers  have  already  migrated  ebe- 
wbere.  Few  current  users 
seemed  concerned  with  the 
news.  "We're  phasing  out  the 
990  and  moving  to  a  micro  plat- 
fonn,”  shrugged  J.  D.  Me- 
Ifriight,  senior  systems  manager 
for  LoubviDe,  Ky.-based  Hu¬ 
mana,  Inc.  a  hospital  manage¬ 
ment  firm  with  1 2  ^  the  990s. 

Another  former  user  bugbed 
when  told  of  the  news.  "That's  a 
nice  tridc,”  said  Michael  McCul¬ 
loch,  manager  of  application  de¬ 
velopment  at  La  (iiunta  Motor 
Inns,  Inc.  ”T1  assured  us  [in 
19881  that  [the  990]  was  not  a 
dead  product  and  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  seO  at  least  as  many  as 
they  already  had  installed.”  La 
Quinta  switched  from  the  990  to 
a  personal  computer-based  net¬ 
work  in  bte  1988. 

At  least  (we  company  could 
profit  from  the  990's  demise. 
Austin.  Texas-based  Ten  X 
Technology.  Inc  licensed  the 
DXIO  operating  sys^  six 
years  ago  and  has  built  a  co¬ 
processor  board  that  allows  us¬ 
ers  of  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles 
to  run 'll  990  prograros. 


Accounting  system  fuels 
success  at  Baystate  Gas 


TI  acknowledges  plans 
to  send  990  out  to  pasture 
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Get  your  I®2  applicatiai 
develq)ment  on 
and  runnire  with  FOOJS. 


FOCUS  is  the  most  widely  used  fourth 
generation  language  for  DB2*.  Whether 
you're  writing  reports,  analyzing  data,  or 
building  complete  applications,  FOCUS 
makes  you  ten  times  more  productive 
than  any  other  DB2  devetopment  aid. 
COMPIETE  APHJCATION 
DEVEIOPMENT  FACUTIES 

FOCUS  comes  with  a  complete  de\«l- 
opment  tool  set  ready  to  work  with  DB2. 

In  addition  to  code  generators,  editors, 
and  visually-oriented  screen  and  window 
painters  for  automating  the  development 
process,  the  FOCUS  language  gives  you  a 
complete  anay  of  programming  con¬ 
structs  to  complete  your  application  with¬ 
out  having  to  rely  on  COBOL  or  other 
3GLs.  And  you  can  invoke  specific  DB2 
commands  from  within  FOCUS — such  as 
COMMfr/ROLLBACK  or  GRANT/REVOKE 
security  privileges. 

SQLCOMFAT1BU 

Applications  written  in  FOCUS  auto¬ 
matically  generate  optimized  SQL  syntax 
for  reading  and  updating  DB2  databases— 
so  you  don't  need  to  know  SQL  to  work 
with  DB2  tables.  You  can  even  embed  . 
SQL  commands  within  FOCUS  code  or  f 
issue  them  directly  during  interactive 
FOCUS  sessions.  And  if  you  want  to  use 
SQL  against  non-relational  databases, 
FOCUS  allows  for  that  too. 

DATA  ACCESS  AND  CONVERSION 
TODB2 

FOCUS  allows  you  to  access  every 
data  structure  on  your  mainframe- 
permitting  you  to  convert  to  DB2  data¬ 
bases  directly  from  any  other  database. 
And  the  FOCUS  multi-field  join  capability 
allows  you  to  link  FOCUS,  IMS,  VSAM,  or 
any  other  databases  to  0B2  for  reporting 
and  decision  support.  You  can  even  give 
VM  users  access  to  DB2  data  through  our 
unique  FOCNET/Cross  Machine  Interface. 

For  ntxjre  information  on  how  FOCUS 
can  help  you  get  your  DB2  applications 
out  of  the  gate  fast,  call  Information  Build¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  at  (212)  7364433,  Ext.  3700. 
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Information  Builders,  Inc. 


as  trademirts  or  fvgstercd  tradmirks  by  twv  twpecte*  csmpwae 


Computer  mtelligenCT.  1989.  Ttib  adwrtisemert  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by  thew  trade  names,  tn  most,  if  no*  al  cases,  these  deagnabOTN 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  solve  your 
software  development  backlog 
problems. 

And  Digital  has  it  today. 

It’s  the  only  kind  of  solution  to 
the  problems  of  developing  software 
that  really  works. 

A  total  solution. 

It’s  Digital’s  complete  CASE 
environment.  It  gives  developers  of 
commercial  and  technical  applications 
a  totally  integrated  approach  to  soft¬ 
ware  development -something  that’s 
essential  to  the  software  development 
cycle  and  accelerates  it  in  ways  that 
CASE  tools  alone  never  could. 


■  WfilTE  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL. 

What’s  so  unique  about  Digital’s 
CASE  environment  is  what  it  lets  you 


% 


do.  That’s  because  it  rests  solidly  on  a 
foundation  of  architectural  standards 
that  are  both  open  and  flexible. 

A  case  in  point.  Oiir  CASE  tools 
are  supjxirted  by  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS).  Digital’s 
NAS  lets  you  develop  applications  for 
computers  with  one  operating  system, 
yet  run  them  on  different  computers 
with  different  operating  systems.  The 
compedtion  can’t  offer  this  level  of  in¬ 
tegration  for  saving  time  and  money. 
■  A  FRAMEWORK  THAT 
REALLY  WORKS. 

We  also  offer  a  CASE  integration 
framework,  specifically  designed  for 
software  development.  As  with  our 
architectural  standards,  the  frame¬ 
work  is  open,  flexible  and  complete. 


f  « 
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For  example,  it  offers  the  industry’s 
first  distributed  CASE  repository. 
Consequendy,  team  communications, 
process  management,  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  and  other  functions 
that  make  development  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  are  integrated.  What’s  more,  3rd 
patty  ptoduas  and  tools  can  also  he 
integrated. 

■  THE  COlviPLETE  TOOL  CASE. 

Then  there  are  the  tools  them¬ 
selves.  Here  too.  Digital  offers  more. 
We  provide  a  complete  set  of  industry- 
leading  tools  for  every  aspect  of  the 
development  cycle.  These  include 
tools  for  information  systems,  transac¬ 
tion  processing,  technical,  scientific 
and  embedded  applications  and  more. 


■  A  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT. 

And  finally,  there’s  support.  As 
with  everything  else  we  offer  for  bur 
CASE  environment,  our  support  is  all- 
encompassing.  Count  on  things  like 
training,  consulting,  special  courses, 
worldwide  service  and  even  CASE 
integration  services. 

To  be  effective  and  productive 
today,  you  need  the  tight  tools.  But, 
more  important  than  that,  you  need 
the  right  environment.  Find  out  now 
what  a  difference  Digital’s  complete 
CASE  environment  can  make.  Call 
1-800-842-5273  ext.  315.  Or  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office,  -pv*  •  1 

it 
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Ask  into  process  manufacturing 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


BOSTON  —  Ask  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  introduced 
a  business  mfonnaboo  system 
software  package  design^  fw 
the  complex  process  manufac¬ 
turing  m^et. 

Process  mam^cturing, 
which  deab  with  products  that 
must  be  mixed  or  blended,  is  a 
virtually  untapped  nidie  market¬ 
ing  area  fm  software  vendors  de- 
vdoping  programs  that  address 
the  manufocturing  resource 
ptawimg  market  in  the  U.S.,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Anthony  Frisda, 
presideot  Advanced  Manubc- 
turing  Research,  a  market  re¬ 
search  6nD  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  that  spedafaes  in  the 
maoubcturing  industry. 

Manman  for  Proc^,  vdiicfa 
stands  for  manufacturing  man¬ 
agement  and  nns  on  Digital 
F^fp*"***  Corp.  VAX  systems, 
is  a  phntwide  infonnation  sys¬ 
tem  for  process  manufacturers. 
It  was  co-developed  with  DEC. 


looking  fpr  bawaUfa 

Manman  for  Process  was  de* 
sidled  fof  those  manufacturers 
looking  to  benefit  from  certain 
process  manufacturing  needs 
such  as  fonnub  management, 
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and  data."  The  strategy.  VTm- 
deknecht  said,  t8''‘to  add  value  to 
whatever  IBM  offers,  not  to 
compete  witK  a  fuD  fife-cyde  of¬ 
fering."  • 

On-Line  has  recent^  un¬ 
veiled  other  types  of  products, 
.induding  a  in*AM  verstoo  of 
Verify  and  support  for  IBM’s 
new  Verson  3.1.1  of  CICS 
throu^not  the  On-Line  CiCS 
product  hne,  wtuch  inchides  In¬ 
tertest.  Ver^,  DAD^/Phis  and 
UFO. 

Scheduled  to  arrive  later  this 
year  is  Shareopbon  5.  which  re¬ 
portedly  wiD  allow  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  VSAM.file  for  batch  pro¬ 
cessing.  • 

The  company  is  also  working 
on  a  new  generation  of  Ramis. 
Scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
three  years,  the  new  Ramis  will 
allow  users  to  access  and  manip¬ 
ulate  data  stored  across  alt  of 
IBM's  SAA-supported  friatforms 
and  will  adapt  IBM's  Common 
User  Access  interface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  On-Line.  Ramis  wiD  also 
have  an  object-oriented  archi¬ 
tecture. 

'There  are  no  current  plans 
far  the  systems  saftwai«  compa¬ 
ny  to  develop  packages  tor  non- 
platforms.  “As  you  move 
toward  SAA-conq>liant  soft¬ 
ware.  you  obtain  the  pcMtabiUty 
between  the  different  environ¬ 
ments  that  IBM  supports." 
Berdysakt 


process  instructkm  steps, 
“mixed  mode”  manufacturing  (a 
combinatkio  of  discrete  and  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturing)  and  manu¬ 
facturing  batch  orders,  said 
Ask’s  product  marketing  manag¬ 
er.  John  Ifalenda. 

“Every  process  industry  has 
its' own  nuances,  and  each  com¬ 


pany  has  its  own  problems.  One 
of  our  biggest  problems  was  the 
planning  system,"  said  Manman 
user  Michael  Gallant,  manager 
ctf  the  IS  department  at  Unitrode 
Oxp.’s  integrated  circuits  mao- 
ufaciuring  division  kl  Merri¬ 
mack.  N.H. 

Eicunples  of  process  manu¬ 


facturing  users  include  those 
that  manufacture  food,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  processed  foods  and 
paper,  Frisda  said. 

He  added  that  the  software 
industry  traditionally  has  devel¬ 
oped  products  for  the  discrete 
manufacturing  market,  which  is 
a  repetitive  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  usually  without  the  vari¬ 
ables  that  complicate  process 
manufacturing. 


Manman  for  Process  indude& 
seven  different  scrftware  pro¬ 
grams,  induding  manufacturing 
functionality,  accounts  pa^ble, 
general  ledger,  lot  trackfag,  a 
systems  integration  software 
package  and  a  repetitive  soft¬ 
ware  program  for  high-volume 
manufacturing,  according  to  Va¬ 
lencia.  Prices  range  from 
$50,400  to  $141,500  for  the 
software. 


IBM  Announces 
NotTbo  Coincktenta 


Software  That  Siqra 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Applications 

packages 

Ctncom  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  mainframe  word/text 
processing  system  that  was  de¬ 
signed  for  users  of  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  lnc.'s 


IDMS/DC  environment. 

M/Tezt  enables  end  users, 
programmers  or  business  execu¬ 
tives  to  create  and  edit  business 
documents  such  as  memos,  let¬ 
ters  and  reports.  Other  features 
include  a  mail  merge  and  persm- 
alization  utility  that  enables  data 
from  a  database  to  be  comlwed 


with  text  in  on-line  or  batch  envi¬ 
ronments,  the  vendor  sakL 
Pricing  ranges  from  $27,000 
to  $50,000,  depending  on  CPU 
size  and  operating  system. 
Cincom 

2300  Montana  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  452 1 1 
(513)662-2300 

Briu  Pubhshing,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  system  designed  to 


provide  small  and  medium-size 
businesses  with  a  way  to  track 
fixed  assets  on  an  IBM  Applica- 
tkm  Sy8teffl/400. 

The  Britz  Fixed  Ass^  Sys¬ 
tem  users  to  track  fii^ 

assets  that  have  been  depredat¬ 
ed  or  expensed  as  weU  as  assets 
that  cannot  be  depredated. 
Lists,  labds  and  inventory 
sheets  are  provided. 

The  product  is  available  with 


On-Line  Software  chose  to  partxipate  in 
IBMs  CICS/ESA  Eariy  Test  Progr^.  And  be¬ 
cause  we  committed  mcmey  and  manpower 
eariy-on,  we  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
concurrently  introducing  softw^  upgrades 
to  woric  with  IBM  CICS/ESA  3.1,1,  IBMs  new 
CICS  release. 

On-Line  Software  h^  fully  tested,  avail¬ 
able  releases  forlnterTest.  VERIFY,  DADS/ 
Plus,  FILESAVE/RCSi  UFO  and  DaUMmt^e. 

To  meet  your  staff  training  needs,  we've 
updated  our  CICS/ESA  education  curriculum. 


New  QCS  Software. 
|%\^^Announdng 

feft. 


plus  we  have  experienced  consultants  ready 
to  help  you  plan  and  implement  this  impor¬ 
tant  new  release. 

Additionally  we  provide  our  customers 
witha  24-hour  ^illetin  Board  Service  whidi 
contains  ^  PTFs  for  our  products  that  can 
•  be  directly  downloaded  to  your  PC.  And  our 
^  TECH-OSI  tdl  free  hot  line  offers  ready 
technical  suRX)rt  for  all  On-Line  Software 
products. 

As  part  of  ouron-^ing  commitment  to 
superior  su{^x>rt,  this  rail  we  will  introduce 
OSl  LINK.  IBM  customers  who  use  the  IBM 
Information  Network  will  be  able  to  ac^ss 
OSI  LINK  directly  from  their 3270  terminals 
for  information  on  all  our  products  and  new 

■  releases,  plus  direct  downloading  of 
^  PTFs  to  their  mainframes. 
as-'  (^te  a  demonstration  of  software 

and  support  from  a  compaiw  thats  commit¬ 
ted  to  k^ing  its  IBM  mainname  users  as 
productive  as  possible. 

For  more  information,  call  800-642-0177. 
In  Can^,  call  416-620-4844.  In  Europe, 
caU  44-71-631-36%. 

y^On-Iine  Software 

rJM  INTERNATIONAL 
O  me,  On-Line  Software  louniMkinai.  lac 
IBM  IBM  rir.WAA  \  1 1  ami  IBM  Information  Wetwort  are  negMcmi 
trademarks  of  laiemalKMioI  Businas  Macfiinn  Corporaiioa 


RPG  source  code  for  $199. 
Briu  Publishing 
101  CsfltooRosd 
Msdisoo^Miio.  39110 
(800)255-2028 


Coropudrug  USA,  Inc.  hss  an- 
DouDMd  a  rdease  of  its  MeUboh 
expert  System  for  Digital  Equip- 
meot  (^oip.  VAX/VMS  piiit- 
fonns. 

The  VAX/VMS  version  pro¬ 
vides  real-time  compound  look¬ 
up  abilities,  a  secure  knowledge 
b^  with  an  unfimited  number  of 
rules  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
stored  ineUbottc  trees. 

The  ixoduct  lists  at  $25,000 
for  a  VAX  system  with  one  to 
three  users.  Each  additional  user 
pays  $3,500. 

Compudnig  USA 
P.O.Box  202078 
Austin,  Texas  78720 
(800)877-0880 


Information  Builders,  Inc.  has 
aimouiKed  the  imegratkn  of  an 
expert  system  with  its  Focus 
fourth-goieratioo  language. 

Level  5  for  Focus  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  devdop  appbestions  con¬ 
taining  embedcM  knowledge. 
While  remaining  in  a  Focus  ses¬ 
sion,  users  can  perform  consulta¬ 
tive  queries,  exceptkn  reporting 
and  intelligent  validation  proce¬ 
dures  against  any  database  or  aD 
file  structures  in  a  data  center. 

It  is  available  for  afl  versioQS 
of  Focus  for  IBM  VM  and  MVS 
and  [X9tal  EquipmeiR  Corp. 
VAX  systems  running  VMS  and 
costs  $19,200  for  the  IBM  and 
$2300  for  the  VAX  versioo. 
Infonnntioo  Buildera 
1250  Broadway 
New  York.  N.Y.  10001 
(212)7304433 

Cindnnati  Bdl  Information  Syi- 
tenu.  Inc.  has  iDtroduced  a  do^ 
meat  processing  system  for  the 
banking  industry. 

Docubanc  supports  state¬ 
ment  renfeing  processes  and 
fsriHtates  comprdiettsive  docu¬ 
ment  and  image  management 
tasks.  The  IBM  host-based  tool 
enables  users  to  qiedfy  layout, 
frats,  literak  and  data  to  be  used 
in  documents  sudi  as  account 
and  creckt-card  statements. 

Retaft  pricing  ranges  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 

CBIS 

P.O.Box  1638 
600  Vine  St. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201 
(513)784-5959 


TliNKMQOF 

OUTSOURCING? 

No  matter  how  big  you  ars.  you 
don't  stand  a  chance  wWwut 
EXPERCNCED  pareons  to  raviaw 
and  nsgotials  BEFORE  and 
MONITOR  AFTER.  Oix  costs  ars 
tow  OOMPAREO  TO  LONG¬ 
TERM  ERRORS)  SwMow  yoir 
prtds.  No  gsoqripNcal  Immton^ 


Ooniact; 

RIchwd  A.  Kstansn  Aasocistos 
102  Harrison  Drive 
Nsw  CwnbsrtwvL  m  17070 
(717)774-5607 
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e  it  takes 


e  Epson  DFX-8000 

\ 

nted  52  more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume  conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in  Park"  p^pefi  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 

hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou-  optional  auti)matic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
santis.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson’ 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  he  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 


At  1066  characters  per  second, 
Epson’s  fastest  printer  ever. 


features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel- 


double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000 -at  at  erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average  volume  printer  user. 

line  printer.  That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed  encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease  pages,  in  person. 

with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing  It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work! 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


ProcDtsors 

?mcqm,  Inc.  has  announced  Multi- 
dnster'2.  a  mklrange  transputer-based 
panBd  processing  system. 

The  device  offers  up  to  32  transputer 
nodes  with  60  mfflkw  doating-poinc  oper- 
atioos  per  second  and  40(hmtBon  instruc- 
tioiis  per  second. 

Muhiciuster-2  can  be  accessed  by 
woricstatibns  such  as  IBM  Personal  Oxn- 
puter  ATs  and  f^rsonal  System/2s,  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  Madntosfa  Qs  a^  Sun  Mi- 
croeystems,  Inc.  Sun  3s  and  Sun  4s.  Itean 
also  be  integrated  iito  Ethernet  networks 


via  the  Transmission  Control  Prococot/ln- 
teroet  Protocol 

Pricing  ranges  from  $29,900  to 
$93,700.  depending  on  configuratioa 

Paracoa 

2300  N.  Barrington  Road 
Hoffman  Eatatea,  Ill.  60195 
(708)293-9500 


Data  storage 


(Rescan  International.  Inc.  has  announced 
Release  4.0  of  its  GeacanfuQ-text  retriev¬ 
al  system. 

Futures  tnchide  a  search  accelerator 
that  enables  users  of  Digital  Equipment 


(^orp.  VAX  or  Microvax  systems  to  per¬ 
form  full-text  searches  without  building 
and  maintaining  a  collection  of  indexes 
and  an  internee  that  provides  users  with 
the  ability  to  handle  cmnbtned  text,  image 
and  graphic  data  in  X  wiwkws  or  Deewin- 
dows  environments.  \ 

Pricing  ranges  from^  $22,000  to 
$55,000.  depending  on  type  of  VAX  CPU. 
A  stand-alone  versiem.  Gfile.  costs  be¬ 
tween  $75,000  and  $125,000. 

(Rescan  Intematioaal 
P.O.  Box  12599 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

27709 

(919)460-3100 

Bull  H.  N.  Information  Systems.  Inc.  has 
introduced  the  MSSd090,  an  extension  to 


X + 3270 = LanSet 


fv — r-^ 


LanSet  800.  A  new  X  Window 
equation.  To  0ve  wu  full 
integration  ofX  Windows  and 
mainfiame  3270  conncctirirv’  in 
a  sing;le  X  server. 

LanSet  SOO  has  scN’eral  ways  of 
adding  3270  functionalitv  to  X.  For 
example..  LanSet  800/32^0dc  gives 
you  both  an  ^hemet  TCP/IP 
connection  and  direct  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
\t)ur  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
^^Ucadons.  Use  the  IBM  connecdon 
for  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applicadons. 

With  the  LanSet  aO0/3270dc, 
two  cables-Ethemet  and  vour 
existing  3X74  coax -plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  window’  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  with  no 
hot  key  required.  There’s  no  need 
for  anv  special  sofh^’are  on  your 
main^ame. 

WeVe  got  lots  more  ways  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Wmdow  and 
IBM  3270  ne^.  Check  out  ail  of 
Spectiagraphics’  X  Window 
equadons.  We  have  the  ri^t 
connccdons  for  you. 

E^R££  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window  technolc^ 
and  applicadons.  For  vour  FREE 
copy,  caU  (619)  587-6969,  FAX 
(619)  460-0218.  Or  write,  X-Guide, 
Spcctragraphics  Corporadon,  9707  ' 
Waples  Street,  San  Diego,  CA  92121. 


SP6CTRAGRAPHICS  ■ 


Connecting  with  your  ideas. 


Ljiiiit  m  »  naiitmtit  ef  iorpoMOcn  AB  otW*  tndtmsrki  ee^yngku  ^kmewirdfitd  C  (990  Corpowaon 


its  MSS8080  Mass  Storage  Subsystem 
introduced  last  year. 

Its  enhanced  ardiitecture  provides 
data  transfer  rates  of  3M  byt^sec.  An  en- 
tiy-level  coofiguradoo  includes  an 
K^U8092  Mass  Storage  Unit  with  1 .89G 
bytes  of  femnatted  storage  capacity  and 
two  intelligent  peripheral  interface  chan¬ 
nels  that  can  transmit  data  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  16M  byte/sec..  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $139,900  for  a 
unit  with  1 .9M  bytes  of  formatted  storage 
capacity  to  $3^,400  for  a  subsystem 
that  can  store  1 5G  bytes. 

BuU 

Technology  Park 
Billerica,  Maaa,  01821 
(508)294-6733 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  has  added  two 
products  to  its  family  of  direct-access 
storage  devices  (DA^X 

The  two-director  6900-cached  DASD 
contrd  unit  features  cache  sizes  oi  32M 
to  256M  bytes. 

The  half-string  8380R  provides  users 
with  from  5G  to  15G  bytes  of  storage  and 
is  field-upgrd&able  to  a  full  838(^. 

The  8900  with  a  dual  port  and  32M 
bytes  of  cache  wiU  be  available  in  the  third 
quarter  for  $140,000.  The  8380R  wiD  be 
available  in  the  second  quarter  for 
$142,750  to  $196,125.  depending  on 
storage  capacity. 

I  Storage  TechiM)logy 
I  2270  S.  88th  St. 

I  Louisville,  Colo.  80028 
I  (303)673-5151 

I  I/O  devices 

I  Psitech,  Inc.  has  introduced  the  VME/ 
1200,  a  graphics  card  set  derigned  for 
‘  Motorola,  Inc.  VMEbus  applications. 

I  The  product  includes  four  pipelined 
>  processors,  three  Motorola  68030s  run¬ 
ning  at  25  MHz  with  static  memory  and  a 
32-fait  digital  signal  processor  —  all  of 
which  combine  to  provide  18  miUion  in¬ 
structions  per  second  and  25  inillioo  float¬ 
ing-point  operations  per  second.  A  first- 
in.  first-out  device  decouples  VME  or 
V^  busses  to  maximize  tli^^iput,  the 
vendor  sakL 

A  sin^  unit  costs  $10,000,  with  an 
optimal  3M  tqrtes  of  display  list  mem^ 
offered  for  $2,000. 

Psitech 

18368  Bandilier  Circle 
Fountain  Valley.  Calif.  92708 
(714)964-7818 

Mitsutohi  Electrooics  America,  Inc.‘8  In- 
forroatMO  Systems  Dhririm  has  an¬ 
nounced  five  monitors  that  operate  over 
both  interlaced  and  oonint^laced  fre¬ 
quencies. 

The  Mitsubishi  HC3905,  FA3435  and 
HC3505SK  models  range  in  size  from  14 
in.  to  26  in.  and  feature  autoecanning  be- 
twM  15  kHz  and  38  kHz  (horizontal)  and 
SOHz  to  87Hz  (verdcaD.  The  products 
support  analog  or  digital  signal  inputs 
witiKMJt  requiring  any  internal  manual  ad¬ 
justments. 

The  monitors  operate  over  frequen¬ 
cies  such  as  SM's  Video  Graphics  Array, 
Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  or  Apple 
Computer,  Iai:.'sMacintosh  n. 

Retail  pricing  for  the  products  ranges 
from  $1,280  to  $11,300^  depending  on 
model. 

Mitsubishi 

991KsioxSt. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90502 
(213)515-3993 
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CATI:  Computer-Assisted 
Testing  and  Implementation 

f 


If  you  don’t  think 
you  need 
automated  testing, 
just  read  die 
followii^  article. 

I  Every  day,  companies  stretch  the  limits  of  their 

software  programs  without  realizing  that  potential 
glitches  could  bring  their  operations  to  a  halt.  The 
examples  in  this  white  paper  offer  vivid  testimony  to 
Uiis  frightening  reality. 

For  more  than  17  years,  we've  been  helping  com¬ 
panies  anticipate  and  correct  these  nightmares  before 
they  become  front  page  news.  Our  products  enable 
your  company's  DP  and  MIS  personnel  to  simulate 
new  programs,  look  at  "x  rays"  of  your  system's 
inner  workings  and  send  out  warnings  before 
crashes  can  damage  your  company's  reputation. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  more  about  Compuware, 
call  us  at  1-800-521-9353.  We'll  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  you  out  of  articles  like  the  orle  you're 
about  to  read. 


Q  COMPUWARE 


e  <990,  ContpiMm  Corporation 


THREE  RECENT  AND  WELL-PUBLICIZED  SYSTEMS 


FAILURES  ARE  LEADING  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 


TO  RESTRUCTURE  ITS  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


PRIORITIES.  THESE 


EXECUTIVES  ARE 


BEGINNING  TO  UNDER¬ 


STAND  THAT  BUILDING 


MISSION-CRITICAL 


APPLICATIONS.  THAT 


WORK  EFFECTIVELY 


AND  PREDICTABLY  IS 


AS  IMPORTANT  AS 


INCREASING  PROGRAM¬ 


MER  PRODUCnVITY.  ■  AT&T  BEGAN  TO  NOTICE 


A  PROBLEM.  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM.  ITS  LONG¬ 


DISTANCE  NETWORK  WAS  OUT  OF  COMMISSION. 


HOWEVER,  HEAVY  TRAFFIC  WASN’T  THE  CAUSE. 


THE  CULPRIT  WAS  A  MAJOR  FAILURE  OF  ITS  NEW 


NETWORK  SOFTWARE.  AT&T  REQUIRED  MORE 


THAN  A  DAY  TO- CORRECT  THE  PROBLEM.  IT 


IDC  White  Paper 


CATl,  the  missing  link. 

s  =7 


Computer-assisted  testing  and  implementation  can  unite  th^- 
application  development  and  production  environments 


required  longer  than  that  to  put  its 
users  at  ease. 

American  Airlines  recognized 
that  it  was  not  filling  all  of  its 
a\‘ailable  seats.  A  new  software 
s>’stem  indicaied  planes  were  full 
when  substantial  numbers  of 
unsold  seats  remained.  Revenue 
went  out  the  window,  and  top 
management  raised  the  roof 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  in  a  taxing  situation,  its  new 
digital,  income-tax  submission 
s>‘stem  wasn't  wrking.  and  filers 
who  expeaed  immediate  returns 
weren’t  getting  them.  The  image 
of  the  IRS.  already  bad  enough, 
got  worse. 

These  highly  publicized  system  failures 
and  hundreds  of  less  spectacular,  less 
publicized  examples  highlight  the  need  for 
more  control  in  application  development 
environments.  Although  its  ability  to 
rapidly  generate  code  gives  a  predictable 
b(^  to  application  development,  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  is 
not  enoufdt- 

Increasingly.  corporate  managers  are 
demanding  computer-assisted  testing  and 
iropiementaiion  (CATI)  to  ensure  that 
mission-critical  applications  work  as 
expected  CATI.  an  ally  of  CASE,  is  a  set  of 
coordinaied  and  increasingly  integrated 
tools  used  by  application  programmers  to 
test  and  debug  application  software. 
Akhoufdt  kss  predictaUe  in  its  productivit>' 
gains  than  CA^  CATI  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  enhanced  programs  and  fewer 
productidn  problems  in  addition  to 
detecting  and  correcting  catastrophic 
system  problems. 

CATI  TODAY 

The  ,  AT&T.  American  Airlines  and  IRS 
examples  graphically  depict  the  impor- 
taiK^  of  onlme  apf^atkms  to  both  current 
and  future  busirtess  success.  The 
importance  of.  and  growing 
interest  in.  CATI  flow  directly  from 
the  increasing  dependence  of 
modem  corporations  on  online, 
networked  applications.  A  com¬ 
pany's  complex  application 
environment  often  includes 
several  different  databa.se  man¬ 
agement  systems,  different  file 
structures  and  different  operaUng 
systems  that  may  span  multiple 
time  zones  and  continents 

Online  applications  are  the 
entry  point  into  mission-criticar 
business  information  used  to 
make  tactical  and  strategic 


decisions.  The  quality  of  these  decisions 
necessarily  reflects  the  application's 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  'This  complex 
environment  places  greater  demands  on 
the  testing,  integration  and  implementation 
of  systems  prior  to  their  migration  to 
produaion. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  to  prevent  it.  these 
crucial  online  applications  do  have 
problems.  They  can  put  the  temporary  fate 
of  an  entire  company  in  the  hands  of  an 
unfortunate  applications  analyst  who  is 
charged  with  finding  a  resolution  while 
under  unbearable  pressure.  When  placed  in 
a  situation  such  as  this,  why  anempH  to  cope 
without  the  protection  offe^  by  CATI? 

HOW  MI$SION<CRITICAL 
APPLICATIONS  FAIL 

Mission-critical  applications  may  fail  in 
three  general  ways.  First,  the  application 
may  suffer  from  endogenous,  or  internal, 
failure.  The  errors  arise  from  internal 
inconsistencies  that  can  be  identified  in 
isolation.  Standard  testing  and  debugging 
tools  and  procedures  can  identify  these 
problems  and  facilitate  correction. 

Second,  the  application  may  suffer 
exogenous,  or  external,  failure.  Exogenous 


failures  frequently  result  from 
interactions  with  concurrent' 
applications  in  large  network 
installations.  They  cgnnot  be 
identified  in  isolation.  Exogenous 
failures  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
actual  production  environment  or 
’in  a  simulated  envifonment  that 
effeaively  mirrors  the  aaual  pro¬ 
duction  environment. 

Finally,  complex  applications 
may  suffer  from  internal  incon¬ 
sistency.  In  simple  terms,  the 
information  output  from  the 
system  may  not  properly  ^reflect 
information  that  has  been  entered. 
Comfrfex  application  environijienis 
with  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
poiential  interaaions  cannot  be  .validated 
directly.  Recent  testing  advances  use 
statistical  regression  techniques  to  test  for 
valid  replicative  results. 

CASE  has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
wake  of  IBM’s  AD/Cyde  announcement 
apd  the  spate  of  related  announcements 
from  other  vendors  who  want  a  piece  of 
IBM’s*  pie.  Despite  CASE’S  potential  for 
developing  new  applications,  however,  it  is 
often  not  the  total  answer  to  mission- 
critical  application  environments.  IDC 
predicts  AD/Cycle  and  its  spin-off 
environments  will  lend  themselves  to  CATI 
in  the  near  future. 

CATI  -  THE  MISSING  UNK 
BETWEEN  CASE  AND  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  BUSINESS  RESULTS 

Like  CASE.  CATI  represents  the  natural 
evdution  of  well-known  and  widely  used 
information  systems  teeing  and  imf^emen- 
tation  idols  into  an  integrated  package. 
Those  tools,  described  fctelow,  provide  a 
wide  range  of  capabilities. 

Fault  diagnostics,  which  rely  on  expert 
systems,  or  knowledge-based  tools,  inter¬ 
cept  system  error  messages  and  other 
problems  and  bnm^iately  idemify 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  These 
tools  essentially  automate  the 
time-consuming  process  of 
analyzing  hexa^cimal  memory 
dumps  and  system  error  codes. 

Network  simulation  tools  do 
testing  by  replicating  complex 
network  environments.  These 
tools  help  implementor’s  who 
need  to  time-stamp  processes  in 
order  to  identify  specific  condi¬ 
tions  that  cause  problems.  They 
also  help  implementors  stress  test 
applications  to  determine  the 
impact  of  imposing  heavy  loads 
on  existing  networks. 


Links  in  the  CATI  chain 


CATI  IS  much  stronger  as  an  integrated  entity  than  it  is  as  a  collection 
ot  Its  many  individual  tools 


Some  compames 
have  an  identity 
crisis. 

We  have  an 
anti'crisis  identity. 

I  And  what  exactly  is  a  software  crisis?  It's  $50  milfion 

in  lost  ticket  revenue  to  a  major  airline.  It's  a  candy 
company  coming  up  11,000,000  dxKolate  eggs 
short  at  Easter,  ft's  a  telephone  company  losing  half 
of  their  calls  for  nine  very  tong  hours. 

‘  Theseareactualsoftware  "glitches"  thathavehad 
^disastrous  results.  Intermsofdollarsandreputation, 
That's  why  Compuware  has  devoted  17  years  to 
developing  products  that  detect  errors  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  in  IS  systems.  Our  programs  provide  auto¬ 
mated  testirrg  with  clear,  concise  diagnostics  that 
take  you  right  to  the  source  of  any  potential  prob¬ 
lem.  Before  it  becomes  a  crisis. 

Rnding  a  solution  before  there's  a  problem.  That's 
Compuware. 

For  more  information,  or  additional  copies  of  the 
IDC  White  Paper,  call  1-800-521  -9353. 

Q  CX)MPUWARE 


,  <1990,  ConvuvMrc  Corporation 


IDC  White  Paper 


A  typical  network  simulation 
tool  can  simulate  a  live,  online 
aCS  iransaaion  processing  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  allows  program¬ 
mers  to  do  three  things;  test 
applications  in  environments  with 
Ihou-saniis  of  simulated  transac¬ 
tions  in  progress,  freeze  specific 
snapshots  of  actual  environments 
and  modify  simulated  environ¬ 
ments.  Regression  techniques 
permit  evaluatkm  of  the  accuracy 
and  refdkability  of  applications  in 
complex  enviTMunenis. 

Debugging  tools  facilitate 
immediate  problem  evaluation 
and  resolution.  They  incorporate 
some  sophisticated  tools  for 
i^laiing  problems  in  complex 
netwrM’k  environments.  On  line 
editmg  toots  permit  rapid  correc¬ 
tion  ^  apf^icaiion  programs  for 
both  source  code  arnl  data. 

Without  these  CATI  tools  a.s  a 
link,  the  benefits  of  CASE  will  not 
ultimately  translate  into  bottom- 
line  business  benefits. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 


against  the  unpredictability  of 
online  systems. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  reserving  proces¬ 
sor  resources  with  “desk  check¬ 
ing."  a  labor-intensive,  human- 
eiror-prone  process,  Today’s 
approach  is  much  different.  In  the 
quest  to  optimize  the  application 
development  effort,  there  is  still 
much  concern  for  processor 
resources,  but  there  is  alki  concern 
for  balancing  human  involvement 
with  machine  capabilities.  The 
movement  is  toward  minimizing 
human  involvement,  especially  in 
repetitious  tasks,  while  taking 
advantage  of  faster  processors. 

In  operation,  integrated  CATI 
steps  programmers  and  techni¬ 
cians  throu^  a  specific  sequence 
of  diagnostic  steps  and  possible 
fixes.  In  this  environment,  the 
problem  of  not  irKorporating  the 
Almost  70%  of  IDC  survey  sues  f>ave  between  one  and  50  expertise  the  IS  stafr  is  resolved, 
programmers,  while  the  remaining  31%  have  between  51  and  400  as  CATI  wcmIcs  best  when  synthe¬ 
sizing  input  from  various  sources, 
simulation  tools,  enforces  a  testing  and  Addiag  simulation  capabilities  to  an 
evaluation  structure  that  remains  with  the  integrated  CATI  environment  moves 


INTEORATEO  CATI 

QA%  and  other  application  development 
tools  measure  their  impact  in  terms  of 
months  and  years,  Devek^meni  program¬ 
mers  can  look  months  ahead  to  identify 
and  resolve  issues.  In  contrast.  CATI 


corporation  as  programmers  move  to  new 
levels,  allowing  maximum  utilization  of  key 
people. 

Although  we  may  wish  to  believe  oiher- 
wisf ,  problem  analysis  and  correction  is  an 
an.  not  a  science.  We  rely  on  the  expertise 


testing  and  correaion  to  a  higher  level. 
Simulation  permits  reconstruction  of  the 
environment  in  which  .the  problem 
occurred.  Problem  resolution  structures 
can  require  that  revised  applications  pass 
tests  in  this  simulated  environment.  This 


measures  effectiveness  in  minutes  and  of  individual  technicians  who  have  devel-  strict  adherence  to  testing  gives  managers 


hours.  Once  a  problem  is  identified, 
management  committees  need  not  start 
counting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  at  risk,  because  CATI  can  identify, 
analyze  and  correct  the  fxoblem  swiftly. 

Integrated  CATI  is  beginning  to  establish 
the  next  plateau  in  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  Integrated  CATI  offers  tivo  key 
facilities.  First,  it  allows  programmers  to 
move  easily  between  individual  tools 
without  logging  on  and  off  This  is 
provided  -  without  extensive  education 
and  trainir^  -  through  common  interfaces 
and  instruction  sets.  As  a  result,  solutions 
from  orw  tool  can  be  implemerued  within  a 
second  tool  environment,  seamlessly.  This 


oped  techniques  for  dealing  with  a  finite 
number  of  specific  problems  The  tech¬ 
nicians  know  the  process,  but  IS  typically 
neglects  to  capture  that  knowledge'.  Why? 
Many  IS  shops  are  so  busy  responding  to. 
and  .solving,  everyone  else's  requests  and 
problems  that  they  do  not  lake  lime  to  step 
back  and  look  at  their  own  needs. 

Specific  problem  types  call  forth  com¬ 
mon  responses  -  the  basic  condition  for 
developing  an  expert  system.  We  are 
already  seeing  this  methodology  being 
developed  in  data  t'enters  with  their,  "lights 
out"  operations  that  allow  the  data  centers 
to  operate  without  humans  on  the 
premises.  CATI  capabilities  such  as  fault 


back  the  power  tc  control  their  own 
ccHnputing  fates. 

CATI  AS  MRT  OF  AN 
INTEGRATED  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

As  integrated  CATI  moves  upstream  in’ 
the  a^icaiion  developn»ent  cyde,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ^lecific  problem  areas  and  typical 
problem  conditions  will  be  built  into  the 
application  development  process.  This 
procedure  can  happen  in  two  ways. 

First,  new  application  development 
efforts  can  incorporate  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  integrated  system. 
DevelojMnent  programs  may  be  tested  in 


significantly  reduces  total  programmer 
efTort.  Second,  an  integrated  CATI  envi¬ 
ronment  permit-s  construction  of  expert 
systems,  which  draw  from  common 
knowledge  bases  and  information  gener¬ 
ated  by  multiple  analysis  tools. 

The  integrated  CATI  environment  also 
allows  IS  a^  quality  as.surance  people  to 
capture  the  knowledge  of  programmers  in 
a  consistent  and  replicative  manner. 
Integrated  CATI.  with  diagnostics  and 


diagnostics  readily  lend  themselves  to  this 
type  (rf  intelligent  environment.  Why  have 
a  human  responsible  for  recording  and 
retaining  solutions  and  responses  to 
repeating  problems?  With  CATI,  this  is 
accomplished  faster  -  at  machine  speed  - 
and  more  accurately.  The  integrated  CATI 
CTvifonment  emplcjys  reusable  techniques 
and  routines  to  arulyze  and  cxirrect  errors. 
What'  could  be  simpler?  In  the  volatile 
world  of  IS.  CATI  is  a  consistent  buffer 


simulated  environments  to  ensure  compat¬ 
ibility  with  existing  application  portfe^ios. 
IDC  expects  this  ^  become  increasingly 
seamless  as  application  development  tools 
become  more  sophisticated  during  the  next 
10  years. 

Second,  the  knowledge  can  be  iiKorpo- 
rated  directly  into  the  aptrficaiion  develop¬ 
ment  engine.  IDC  believes  this  scenario, 
which'  is  highly  attractive  to  end  users,  will 
also  occur  within  the  next  10  years. 


Application 
Development 
$1.2  Million 


MIS  Budget 
$12  Million 


Application 
Maintaoaoce 
$1.8  Million 


MIS  Budget 


In  either  situation,  integrated  CATI 
represents  a  significant  new  plateau  in  the 
drive  to  automate  software  development. 
Leading-edge  application  development 
managers  will  increasingly  use  integrated 
CATI  to  amass  application  testing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
application  development  practices.  This 
leadership  position  will  put  them  in  a 
place  to  implement  their  systems  with 
confidence,  while  possibly  saving  their 
companies  millions  of  dollars. 

CATI  AND  CORPORATE 
MANAGEMENT 

IS  enjoys  a  unique  position  in’  most 
organizations.  Information  Systems 
increasingly  represent  mission-critical 
applications  that  help  determine  corporate 
viability.  Few  operating  uniLs  with  similar 
influence  over  corporate  fortunes  could 
consider  moving  directly  from 
specification  and  development  to 
operational  status  without  a  formal  testing 
and  evaluation  process.  Tfte  IS  mystique, 
coupled  with  sometimes  overwhelming 
application  development  backlogs, 
frequently  leads  IS  to  short  cut  their  testing 
and  evaluation  procedures. 

Despite  knowledge  of  the  aforemen- 
.  tioned  worst-case  scenarios  that  struck 
AT&T.  American  Airlines  and  the  IRS. 
corporate  managers  frequently  overlook 
the  comparative  economics  of  CATI  and 
CASE.  CASE  offers  clear  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies,  while  CATI  reduces  the  possibility 
of  major  loss  and  increases  programmer 
productivity. 

IDC’s  Software  Research  Group 
regularly  monitors  ‘and  forecasts  IS 
application  development  plans.  As  part  of 
.  its  ongoing  research,  a  group  of  100  large 
IBM  IS  managers  was  recently  surveyed. 
IDC  discussed  the  usefs'  application 
development  environments  and  their  plans 
and  expectations  for  application 
development  installations.  Their  respons¬ 
es.  in  combination  with  additional  IDC 
user  information,  can  be  used  to  construct 
a  typical  IBM  mamframe  development 
installatioa 

Application  development  staffs  at  IDC 
survey  sites  range  from  10  to  400 
programmers,  with  an  average  of  about  • 
SO.  The  average  site  programming  budget 
is  about  S3  million.  Using  typical  budget 
ratios,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the 
data  processing  budget  at  this  average  site 
will  be  in  the  $12  million  range.  This 
budget  represents  typical  expenditures  for 
a  corporation  with  total  revenue  of 
approximately  S500  million. 

CASE  users  and  vendors  offer  a  broad 


range  of  estimates  for  sustainable  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  associated  with  CASE 
implementation.  IDC  estimates  that  new 
application  development  at  large  main¬ 
frame  sites  currently  represents  about  40% 
of  total  programmer  effort.  Total  program¬ 
mer  expenditures  for  new  application 
development  would  be  about  S1.2  million 
at  our  typical  site.  The  site  will  probably 
find  that  new  application  development 
productivity  increases  by  25%  after  CASE 
implementation.  CASE,  therefore,  offers  a 
predictable  benefit  of  approximately 
$300,000  per  year  for  this  shop.  The  site 
would  also  derive  substantial  indirect 
benefits  from  improved  maintenance  and 
program  quality. 

Assume  that  a  specific  mission-critical 
application  is  tied  to  20%  of  corporate 
revenue.  The  mis^on-critic^l  application  at 
our  typical  site,  therefore,  would  be 
integral  to  efforts  generating  approximately 
SlOO  million  per  year.  In  addition  to 
boosting  programmer  productivity,  CATI  . 
can  help  protect  that  figure  from  several  ' 
potential  losses.  t 

Every  hour  of  downtime  costs  S2.000  if 
the  system  is  running  24  hours  per  day. 
One  day  of  lost  operations  per  year  would 
represent  a  total  loss  of  $50,000.  More 
insidiously,  a  1%  error  rate  -  the 
equivalent  of  failing  to  sell  three  sellable 
seats  on  a  300-pas.senger  airliner  -  would 
amount  to  $1  million  per  year,’ Detecting 
and  preventing  this  error  would  generate 
savini^  equal  to  three  times  the  expected 
savings  from  CASE  implementation,  ^’ilh 
this  type  trf  savings,  CATI  pa>’back  periods 
can  be  measured  in  months,  rather  than 
years. 


WHY  DOES  MANAGEMENT 
OVERLOOK  CATI? 

Today's  systems  are  a^g  rapidl>'.  This  is 
a  result  of  both  business  ar>d  technology 
advances.  These  existing  systems  are 
continually  revised,  and  in  many  cases, 
completely  redesigned  and  rewritten.  The 
migration  from  hierarchical  to  relational 
database  technology  is  an  evolutionary 
phase  that  nearly  everyone  has  made. 
Every  effort  was.  aixl  is,  made  to  affect  this 
process  transparently  to  users.  The  next 
step  is  migrating  from  the  cuneiu  relational 
models  to  object-oriented  databases.  This 
step  must  also  be  accomplished  with 
minimal  impact  on  users.  In  order  to 
guarantee  this  .smooth  and  orderly  conver¬ 
sion,  the  applications  staff  must  have  the 
automated  assistance  of  CATI. 

CASE  offers  dear  economic  justification 
in  commerdal  apj^icaiions  -  the  reduction 
of  existing  programmer  costs.  CATI's 
benefits  are  more  subtle,  but  once  realized, 
can  domihate  those  promised  by  CASE. 
One  way  to  think  of  CATI  is  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  It  may  be  expensive,  and  it 
may  never  be  needed,  but  when  it  is,  the 
payo^  is  large.  IS  setbacks  occur  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  Some  can  appear  as  severe 
reduaions  in  online  system  availability. 
Some  will  arise  when  systems  experience 
high-volume  peaks.  Others  will  occur 
when  migrating  from  one  system  to 
another.  CAT!  can  identily  these  problem 
areas  before  IS  implements  new  apf^ica- 
tions.  Despite  ihe^  pronounced  advan¬ 
tages.  bottom-line-oriented  top  manage- 
mera  may  be  reluciant  to  sperxl  money  cm 
something  that  may  or  may  not  pay  off. 

Today,  justifying  CATI  must  go  beyond 


Budget  allocations  at  IDC’s  hypothetical  company 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  CATI,  IDC  set  up  a  hypothetical  company  and  gave  it  a  realistic 
budget 


One  programmer’s 
phrase  even  upper 
man^ement 
imderstands. 

Ooops. 

Iff  you've  heard  it  once,  you've  heard  it  a  million 
times.  Usually  followed  by  a  lengthy  technical  expla¬ 
nation.  But  what  it  all  really  means,  in  layman’s 
terms,  is  problems.  Big  problems. 

And  no  technical  explanation  is  necessary.  Because 
software  program  errors  are  no  longer  just  technical 
problems.  They're  bus/'ness  problems. 

The  kind  that  can  turn  customers  away.  TTie  kind 
that  can  show  up  in  the  papers.  Or  the  annual  report. 

It's  no  secret  that  software  development  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  time<onsuming  procas.  What's  not  as 
well  understood  is  the  potential  for  problem— the 
long-term  impact— of  less  than  thorough  software 
testing. 

That's  where  Compuware  comes  in.  With  tools  for 
automated  testing,  simulating  real  use,  and  quickly 
diagnosing  and  debugging  errors. 

Compuware  offers  ^ur  business  something  you 
may  not  expect  from  technical  products.  Results. 

O  C(M>UWARE 

1 1990,  Compuvsiafe  Corpwation 


Maintenance  continues  to  outweigh  new  applications  development  at  Big  Blue  sites. 


the  traditional  piecemeal  approach  based 
only  on  productivity  gained  by  each  testing 
tool.  This  is  perhaps  easier  than  the 
detailed  and  sophisticated  risk  analysis  that 
is  also  required.  Ever  conscious  of  their 
own  bottom  line,  IS  managers  may  be 
reluctant  to  incur  these  costs.  Corporate 
line  managemertt  responsible  for  financial 
performance  must  recognize  that  it  is 
facing  a  huge  risk  by  not  implementing 
CAT!.  Management  should  work  together 
with  is  to  evaluate  potential  losses  and 
justify  CAT!  installations. 

WHAT  ARE  IS  SHOPS  DOINQ 
ABOUT  CATI? 

IDC  application  development  survey 
respondmts  are  typically  and  hrtnly  stalled 
in  the  application  maintenance  quagmire. 
Overall,  respondents  are  currently  spending 
almost  60%  of  total  programmer  time  on 
enhancements  and  repair  rf  existing  af^li- 
cations.  Almost  cme-h^  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  maintenance  required  70%  or 
more  of  their  effcMts.  Despite  the  claims  of 
CASE  proponents,  respondents  say  they 
expect  little  change  by  1993-  Overall,  they 
expect  to  gain  about  ^  more  time  for  new 
application  development. 

The  continuing  burden  of  maintenance 
and  the  application  development  crunch 
.  make  it  difficult  for  IS  management  to 
allocate  resources  for  system  testing  and 
evaluation.  Respondents'  inability  to 
balance  their  system  development  Ufe  cycles 
clearly  demon^tes  this  pr^lem.  Managers 
at  our  survey  sites  indicate  that  they  are 
curreruly  allocating  sl^tly  over  50%  of  their 
total  system  development  life  cycles  on 
code  genefation  and  program  debugging. 
Less  than  20%  of  total  {iMOgramming  time  is 
availat^  fot  system  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  number  of  shops  that  ignore  testing 
and  evaluation,  or  perform  it  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  is  alarming.  Over  16%  of  those 
surveyed  do  little  or  no  formal  testing  and 
evaluation  for  their  new  applications.  As 
one  industrial  user  stated,  “We  do  our 
testing  when  we  have  time,  or  when  we  are 
introducing  a  critical  new  product.  But 
overall  our  approach  is  strictly  ad  hoc.' 

Respondents  in  general  report  that  older 
CATI  tods,  including  debuggers  and  online 
editors,  are  important  parts  of  their 
application  environments,  while  newer 
tools,  such  as  simulation  toob  and  int^at- 
ed  environments,  will  become  increasingly 
important  during  the  next  several  years. 

The  increasing  interest  in  CATI,  is 
spurring  plans  to  acquire  new  tools  gnd 
systems.  Almost  '50%  of  our  respondents 
say  they  now  expect  to  add  new  testing 
and  implementation  tools  in  the  near 


future.  Even  more  see  a  need  to  add  inte¬ 
grated  environments. 

IS  plans  to  install  CATI  will,  in  part, 
reflect  the  concerns  of  corporate  chief 
executive  officers  aixi  board'members.  The 
American  Airlines  problem  emerged  in  a 
financial  review  by  the  board  ctf  directors 
rather  than  from  IS.  Financial  shortfalls 
burden  line  managemerii  aruj  corporate 
executives.  They  are  the  decision  makers 
best  able  to  evaluate  the  requirements  for, 
and  the  economic  viability  of,  enhanced 
CATI  capabilities. 

Survey  respondents  clearly  expect  senior 
management  to  recognize  the  need  for 
application  testing.  The  publicity  that  has 
accompanied  recent  system  dilutes  should 
significantly  increase  the  visibility  of  testing 
and  evaluation  efforts. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
APRUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Early  software  developers  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  routinely  automated 
manual  processes  by  analyzing  the  work 
flow  and  duplicating  the  mdsting  {nocesses 
and  procedures  with  computer  programs. 
The  emphasis  was  on  understanding  the 
process  and  then  writing  programs  to 
significantly  reduce  both  the  time  and 
personnel  required  to  complete  the  manual 
processing  ^on.  Little  thou^t  was  given  to 
process  simplification,  redundant  functions 
and  data,  or  interfiices  to  other  s^^ems. 

The  programmer  functioned  as  business 
analyst,  systems  analyst,  coder.  le^  and 
documenter  of  the  system.  Often  the 


system  des^  consisted  of  little  more  than 
pencil  sketches  of  the  process  flow  and 
identification  of  the  programs  and  files 
required.  The  primary  emphasis  was  on. 
developing  the  program  flowchart  that 
explicidy  '^fined  the  decisicm  logic  and 
actions  required  by  each  program  in.  the 
system.  Programming  teams  were  small, 
typically  one  to  five  people,  hence 
communication  between  team  members 
was  easily  accomplished. 

The  Emergence  of  tbe  System 
Developmeni  life  Cycle  ■ 

In  the  mid  to  late  1960s.  as' organizations 
began  to  develop  larger  and  more  coa^)lex 
systems  with  larger  programming  teams, 
t^  fotmd  a  need  to  formalize  the  system 
(fevekipmenl  process.  System  development 
life  cycle  medKxloIo^  began  to  emerge 
that  addressed  what  steps  or  tasks  had  k> 
be  done  and  when,  to  ensure  that  the 
system  would  perform  as  required  by  the 
user  community.  Typically,  most  mdukrial- 
strength  system  development  life  cycles 
were  broken  down  into  life<yde  phases 
and  tasks  that  defined  the  major  categrxies 
and  the  necessary  steps  withki  each  phase. 
The  Typical  phases  Were  planning,  analysis, 
design,  develofMnent,  imfriemertfation  aixl  * 
maintertance. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  approach  was 
characterized  as  ‘bonom-up'  or  ‘straight- 
line’  development,  as  most  practitioners 
fully  cooqdeted  phase  1  arxl  obtained  user 
sign-off  tefore  proceeding  m  phase  2.  It 
was  typically  not  until  phase  4,  which  offen 
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came  months  into  the  project,  that  any 
programs  were  uritten.  Then  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  fully  develop  and  test  each  pro¬ 
gram.  integrate  programs  into  subsystems 
and  integrate  the  subsystems  into  the 
overall  system.  *’ 

This  often  led  to  significant  delays  and 
frustrated  users  because  bugs  in  the 
interface  programs  and  rite  JCL  were  not 
found  until  late  in  the  project.  By  then, 
time  was  shoit  and  most  erf  the  budget  was 
spent.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  and  the 
lack  of  automated  testing  tools,  test  data 
do’elopment  was  to  pically  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  developers,  tiot  the  users. 

Throughout  the  1970s.  most  corporations 
continued  to  focus  on  formalizing  their 
system  development  life  cycles  to 
accommodate  the  structured  design  and 
programming  methods  being  introduced 
by  DeMarco.  Yourdan.  Gane  and  Sarson 
and  their  compatriots.  These  methods 
focused  on  specific  techniques  to  develop 
high-level  logical  models  of  the  system. 
Tl^.  through  a  series  trf  stepwise  refine¬ 
ments.  these  techniques  first  decomposed 
the  logical  model  into  formal  design 
^)ecification  requiremencs  and  finally  into 
structured  programs. 

The  use  of  these  techniques  gradually- 
led  developers  to  recognize  that  the  pro¬ 
gramming  effem  could  begin  immediately 
after  the  system  boundaries  were  set  and 
the  overall  flow  determined.  However, 
getting  programmers  involved  as  early  as 
phase  2  on  such  ta.*^s  as  coding  and  testing 
high-level  i<»ic  and  aU  system  interfaces. 


led  to  restructured  development  teams. 
.More  debugging  aids  were  also  used  as 
testing  was  conducted  throughout  the 
development  process. 

In  a  new  twist,  many  organizations  also 
found  that  end  users  could  become  involved 
in  the  dei  elopment  process  because  of  their 
ability  to  develop  realistic  lest  data. 

Of^etting  the  '‘Waterfall"  Approach 

As  analysts  and  designers  gradually 
refined  the  specifications,  program  details 
were  added  to  the  skeleton  programs 
already  created.  This  prcKess  of  specifica¬ 
tion  refinement  and  programming  enabled 
developers  to  show  users  increasingly 
complete  results  much  earlier  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  process.  It  also  allowed  them  to 
elicit  user  feedback  while  there  was  still 
lime  to  make  corrections. 

Although  this  approach  alleviated  many 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
■'waterfaH"  system  deveUipment  approach  - 
wherein  work  is  completed  in  large  clumps 
before  feedback  is  received  -  developers 
were  still  prone  to  misinterpret  require¬ 
ments.  Even  though  these  misinterpreted 
requirements  were  normally  found  when 
the  next  version  was  demonstrated  to 
users,  a  need  for  faster  user  feedback  to 
control  project  costs  and  maintain  the 
.^hedule  became  critical. 

Rapid-prototyping  evolved  in  the  mid- 
1970s  to  meet  this  need.  It  txjunteracled  the 
waterfall  approach  by  getting  users 
involved  early  and  often.  N<jw  as  then,  a 
prototype  may  be  an  analytical  model,  a 


simulation  of  all  or  part  of  the  proposed 
.system,  pseudo  code  or  screen/report 
mock-ups  with  realistic  data.  In  essence, 
the  prototype  is  comprised  of  anything  that 
helps  the  user  and  developer  more  fully 
communicate  about  the  system  to  be  built. 

ALso  in  the  mid  to  late  1970s,  fourth 
generation  languages  (4GLs)  began  to  have 
an  impact  on  system  development 
methodologies.  Fourth  generation  lan¬ 
guages  made  it  feasible  to  build  a  throw¬ 
away  model  that  simulated  key  functions  of 
the  ultimate  system.  These  key  functions 
accepted  input,  produced  output  and  for 
all  practical  purpose  behaved  as  the  final 
system  for  the  set  of  funaibns  modeled. 

Application  generators,  or  back-end 
CASE  tools,  also  produced  code  rapidly. 
These  products  enabled  developers  to 
implement  the  rapid-prototyping  method¬ 
ology  by  rapidly  developing  incremental 
versions  of  a  system,  reviewing  them  with 
the  users  and  incorporating  their  feedback 
in  the  next  version.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  the  system  was  completed. 
Developers  were  in  a  sense  programming 
in  a  specification-like  language,  which 
significantly  rwluced  the  neces.sary  lines  of 
code.  Alilwugh  a  few  of  these  back-end 
CASE  tools  were  available  in  the  late  1970s. 
they  were  only  used  by  very  early  adapters 
arid  did  not  have  a  significant  impact  until 
the  early  1980s. 

.Many  prototypes  may  be  built  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  complex  System. 
Most  will  be  aimed  at  clarifying/Tinalizing 
user  requirements.  Others  may  help 
developers  and  designers  assess  database 
design  issues  related  to  the  placement  of 
data  sets  for  performance.  Or  they  may 
define  algorithms  for  complex  rnathemaiical 
calculations,  assess  final  hardware  require¬ 
ments  and  determine  overall  system 
fea.sibility. 

In  the  early  1980s.  front-end  CASE  tools 
that  performed  initial  analysis  and  design 
became  commercially  available.  They 
provided  graphic  imetfaces  that  enabled 
developers  to  improve  their  productivity  as 
well  as  the  overall  quality  erf  the  develoj> 
ment  eflort. 

Although  these  CASE  products  were 
introduced  with  much  fanfare,  they  did  not 
meet  with  resounding  success  in  the 
marketplace.  Today,  only  to  15%  of 
mainframe  shops  are  using  CASE  technd- 
ogyi  This  lack  of  market  acceptance  is 
primarily  due  to  the  faUure  of. the  early 
tools  to  meet  the  need's  of  developers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  tods  were  primarily  focused  on 
new  systems  development  and  overlooked 
sy.siems  maintenance.  As  mentioned  systems 


Program  analysis  and  specification  along  with  code  generation  and  testing  will  continue  to  play 
pro^nant  rol^ 


If  they're  issued  a  report  on  it, 
imagine  how  widespread 
the  problem  must  be. 


The  U.5.  gcwemm^t  recently  Issued  a  report  on 
the  problems  of  software  programming  errors.  By 
doing  so,  they  showed  awareness  of  the  problem,  as 
well  as  a  resolve  to  do  something  about  It.  U5. 
businesses  have  been  slow  to  do  either. 

Is  this  just  another  government  report?  Is  tt  a 
problem  only  the  government  is  fedng?  Not  by  a 
bng  shot. 

Then  just  how  widespread  is  the  problem  ?  Is  there 
reason  to  be  alarmed?  Only  if  your  company  uses 
any  software  programs. 

If  you  do,  we'llbehappytosendyouacopyofthis 
government  report.  Along  with  some  informatbn 
on  Compuware's  automated  testing  tools  for 
software  programming. 

Then  you  can  learn  more  about  the  problem:  As 
'  well  as  the  solution. 

Q  OOMPUWARE 

C  *990.  Conipuware  Carporatnn 
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Users  indicate  a  clear,  it  gradual,  rrtovement  toward  integrated  CATI. 


maintenance  accounts  for  60%  of  total  man- 
houR  within  the  average  IS  shop  today. 

Further,  they  did  not  support  tool 
integration.  For  example,  developers  often 
used  one  CASE  tool  for  analysis  and 
another  for  design.  And  CASE  productivity 
gains  were  difficult  to  quantify.  Most  IS 
shops  did  not  have  an  adequate  history  of 
performance  metrics  to  quantify  and  cost- 
iustify  the  productivity  gains  from  CASE. 

Finally.  CASE  products  did  not  suppon 
flexible  applications.  Developers  needed 
flexible  software  that  could  be  easily- 
adapted  to  new  technology  and  new 
methodologies. 

Only  recently  are  CASE  products  arriving 
that  meet  developer  needs.  Application 
development  frameworks  are  being 
introduced  that  allow  developers  to 
integrate  the  tools  from  se\eral  vendors 
and  perform  all  of  the  tasks  associated  w  ith 
system  requirements,  design  and  code 
generation. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SAA 

IB.M's  Systems  App>lication  Architecture 
(SAA)  emphasizes  the  need  for  meticulous 
test  and  evaluation  procedures.  SAA 
codifies  IBM’s  view  of  the  information 
processing  environment  of  the  1990s  by- 
describing  how  all  IBM  ccHnputers  will  be 
able  to  intercommunicate.  One  key  SAA 
concept  describes  distributed*  and  cooper¬ 
ative-processing  environments.  It  will  be 
implemented  in  both  development  and 
(x^uction  (Mocessing  arenas. 

Developers  wtMfcing  in  an  SAA  environ¬ 
ment  will  use  programmable  workstations 
as  their  primary  development  tools. 
However,  the  actual  application  develop¬ 
ment  processing  may  occur  on  mainframes 
or  servers  connected  to  the  developers 
w-orkstatioas.  In  order  for  this  scenario  to 
become  reality,  testing  and  debugging 
tools  that  are  supported  on  all  SAA  plat¬ 
forms  must  he  developed. 

In  the  SAA  world,  users  may  enter  their 
requests  fran'a  wwkstation  running  under 
OS/2.  The  requests  will  then  be  routed 
through  a  L’nix  server  and  transmitted  via  a 
Systems  Network  Architecture  (SNA) 
network  to  a  remote  mainframe.  It  is 
unimaginable  to  think  that  anyone  could 
design,  develop,  test  and  implement  a 
quality  application  in  so  complex  an 
environment  w-iihout  CATI. 

Today,  virtually  all  system  failures  can  be 
traced  to  software,  hardw-are  or  commu¬ 
nications  sources.  Cooperative  processing 
complicates  these  problems  beyond  simple 
comprehension.  Software,  hardware  and 
communicaiions  are  joined  by  the  synchro¬ 
nization  t>f  data  at  the  mainframe,  server 


and  workstation  levels.  Again,  realistic 
problem  resolution  will  not  be  possible 
without  CATl- 

LEADING-EDGE  USERS 

CASE  and  CATI  are  coming  of  age  at 
about  the  .same  time.  Leading-edge  users  are  ■ 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential 
benefits  of  CATI  tools.  However,  the 
situation  is  changing.  Results  from  IDC’s 
survey-  indicate  that  60%  of  respondents  will 
have  some  form  df  CATI  iastalled  by  1995. 

We  asked  three  leading-edge  users  to 
describe  their  experiences  and  help  us 
convey  the  actual  impaa  of  CATI  tools  in 
their  environments.  These  users  represent  a 
broad  ctoss  section  of  CATI  users.  The  fir^ 
user  experienced  significant  programmer 
prcxluctivity  gains  in  addition  to*  inaeasing 
sy.stem  availability  dramatically.  The 
second  user  used  CATI  tools  to  facilitate  a 
major  hardware/software  conversion  effort 
and  retained  the  tools  for  application 
development.  The  third  user  determined 
that  CATI  tools  offer  a  documented, 
supported  alternative  to  internally 
developed  utilities  in  a  distributed 
application  development  environmeni. 

Peeriess  Insurance  Company 

Peerless,  a  subsidiary  of  Nationale- 
Nederlanden  North  America,  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  with  offices  in  Keene,  N.H. 
it  is  an  IBM  3090  shop,  which  recently- 
upgraded  to  a  3090180E  Peerle.ss  handles 


most  traditional  insurance  applications, 
including  policy  management  and  claims 
disbursal.  It  has  experiericed  some  normal 
problems  with  system  availability.  One 
problem  in  particular  plagued  the  draft¬ 
processing  program,  which  dispatches 
payments  to  claimants.  As  Russ  Burns, 
systems  consultant  r»tes,  ‘This  is  the  type 
of  application  that  generates  a  lot  of  heat 
when  it  goes  down.  Not  much  light ...  but  a 
lot  of  heat."  i 

Peerless  installed  CATI  tools  to  deal  with  I 
these  kinds  of  seemingly  trivial  problems  ; 
that  nonetheless  were  very  difficult  to  pin 
dow-q.  Before  CATI,  IS  was  running  at 
about  98%  availability,  with  CICS  regions 
going  down  approximately  oikc  every  two 
weeks.  Based  on  initial  investigation  and 
educated  guesses,  IS  expected  to  find  that 
50%  of  the  downtime  resulted  firtMn  storage  • 
violations  under  CICS.  The  group  thought 
its  CICS  progrants  were  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  either  in  the  wrong  place 
or  the  wrong  form. 

Peerless’  management  decided  to  bring  in 
CATI  tools  to  trap  these  storage  violations. 
Storage  violations  are  difficult  to  detect 
because  they  often  lie  buried  in  the  logic  trf 
complex  subroutines.  They  can  be  un¬ 
earth^  with  storage  violation  trapping.  This 
process  traces  the  errors  and  pinpoints  the 
enant  code  Imes.  The  time-tested  and  highly 
-  unpopular  alternative  involves  reading 
dumps  that  describe  CPU  memory  contents. 

Burns  and  other  managers  also  recog- 


Some  companies  spend  mote  time 
planning  for  office  parties  than  for 
devastatu^  software  crashes. 


It's  a  rare  company  that  doesn't  spend  weeks, 
even  months,  planning  office  soirees.  And  yet  few 
companies  devote  the  same  energy  to  anticipating 
software  problems  that  could  quickly  take  them  out 
of  the  party  mood. 

Why?  It  could  be  that  time  and  other  factors  form 
I  a  perceived  barrier  to  thorough  software  testing.  But 
I  the  potential  for  problems  from  less  than  thorough 
■  testing  is  well  known:  a  single  software  enor  can 
have  serious  effects  on  a  company's  business. 

Compuware's  automated  testing  tools  for  software 
programming  work  to  eliminate  these  problems  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  they  will  only  do  so  if  they  are  a 
planned  part  of  the  testing  and  implementation 
process. 

Plan  to  have  Compuware  get  involved  in  your  next 
project.  Then,  the  only  aashes  you'll  have  to  worry 
about  are  people  who  crash  your  office  parties. 

o  COMPUWARE 

e  1990,  CotroiMrare  Cotpomon 
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nized  that  in  addition  to  trapping  storage 
violations.  CATI  tools  would  improve 
application  programmer  pnxluctivitv .  They 
knew  these  productivity  gains  would  be 
icing  on  the  cake  if  they  could  cost-justify 
the  ne^'  scrftware  based  on  increased  a\ail- 
abilit)’-  Their  calculations  indicated  that  they 
could  justify  the  software  acquisition  if  the 
tools  helped  programmers  find  half  of  their 
storage  violations. 

•The  hard  justification  would  follow 
easily  from  increased  availability."  Burns 
notes.  "Based  on  the  hourly  cost  estimates 
we  used  for  planning,  we  estimated  that 
eliminating  25%  of  our  do»  ntime  problems 
would  result  in  a  payback  period  of  less 
than  18  months." 

Their  estimates  proved  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive.  Peerless  programmers  were  able  to 
identify  storage  violations  that  generated 
virtually  aU  of  the  QCS  region  downtime. 
The  problems  were  relatively  simple.  In 
one  case  a  program  placed  information  in  a 
specific  position  and  passed  the  address  to 
another  portion  of  the  program.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  still  other  parts  of  the  complex 
prt^ram  oveiwrote  the  information  before 
it  could  be  used.  This  and  other  storage 
violations  were  sometimes  painfully 
obvious  once  the  CATI  tools  highlighted 
problem  sources.  Without  CATI.  the  best 
programmers  may  never  have  found  the 
proWems  in  the  briar  patch  of  assembler 
language  code. 

The  fixes  indicated  by  the  CATI  products 
increased  availability  to  over  The 
savings  in  CPU  time  alone  justified  their 


acqui.sition  in  le.ss  than  six  months.  The 
fringe  benefits,  including  better  production 
programs,  fewer  production  problems  and 
increa.sed  application  programmer  prtxluc- 
livit> .  continue  to  accrue  for  Peerless.  "This 
was  the  best  software  acquisition  decision 
we  ever  made."  Burns  declares  . 

IDC  asked  Burns  which  C.ATI  feaiure.s 
mattered  most  to  application  development 
programmers.  He  mentioned  three.  "First, 
application  development  programmers 
need  source  code-level  debugging  to 
facilitate  correctioas.  Second,  thev  need  the 
ability  to  trap  storage  violations  within 
macro  assembler.  .And  third,  they  need  a 
user  interface  that's  easy  to  learn.  Our 
people  who  were  used  to  CICS  debugging 
were  verv  pleased  with  our  acquisition." 

The  bottom  line,  however,  focused  on 
availability  and  user  issues.  The  biggest 
impact  of  our  acquisition  was  on  our  user 
clients.  '  Burns  says.  "The^  saw  better  than 
a  50^0  reduction  in  downtime.  .And  we  save 
directly  on  system  cost.  A  CAT!  purchase 
should  be  easy  to  justify  to  management 
based  purely  on  hard  dollars  associated 
with  availability  without  resoning  to  claims 
of  increased  programmer  prcxluctivity.  You 
can  home  in  on  the  problem  without  tons 
of  paper." 

In  mid-.March  1990.  the  data  center 
resources  from  Nationale-Nederlanden 
North  America  were  consolidated  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  While  a  significant 
portion  of  the  application  development 
staff  from  Keene  was  relocated  to  the  new 
information  home,  a  core  application 


development  group  remained  to  supply 
local  support.  CATI  tools  have  become 
increasingly  important  to  this  staff,  as  it  will 
not  have  continual  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  as.sociale  developers. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  (FHLB) 
concentrates  on  relatively'  low-volume  high- 
\alue  traasaaions.  It  was  previously  running 
check  processing  on  several  Burroughs 
svstems  at  regional  sites.  IS  developed 
software  centrally  and  downloaded  to 
remote  systems.  However,  increasing  loan 
volumes  led  the  bank  to  a  central  IBM 
system  linked  via  channel  connect  to  check 
processing  systeras  at  the  remote  sites.  The 
migration  to  IBM  also  led  to  changes  in 
testing  and  implementation  strategy. 

According  to  Jerry  Ba.ssett.  FHLB  vice- 
piesideni  of  MIS,  "We  reco^ized  early  in 
the  planning  stages  that  we  would  be 
moving  to  a  very  different  testing-  and 
debugging  environment.  Our  programmers 
were  comfortable  with  the  Burroughs 
environment,  which  provides  considerable 
suf>porl  for  application  testing  and 
debugging.  The  IBM  environment  is  quite 
different.  We  decided  to  use  CATI  toerfs  as 
-^n  alternative  to  working  our  way  through 
the  dumps  from  IBM." 

CATI  tools  represented  a  key  part  of  the 
bank's  migration  process.  It  had  a  relatively 
small  appliation  development  staff,  which 
was  introduced  to  the  IBM  system  and  JCL. 
Several  additional  programmers  came  on 
board  to  handle  some  the  IBM  system's 


Before  installing  a  new  reservation 
system,  Kloster  Cruise  limited 
needed  a  way  to  test  the  waters. 


When  Kloster  Cmise  Limited  implemented  a  new 
reservation  system,  they  needed  confirmation  that  it 
could  effortlessly  handle  as  many  as  250,000  Royal 
Viking  and  Non/vegian  Cruise  Line  transactions 
per  day. 

By  using  one  of  our  automated  testing  products 
called  CICS  Playback®  Kloster  was  able  to  find  more 
than  20  source  code  problems.  Playback  also  enabled 
Kloster  to  reduce  testing  tirrre  from  1,000  hours  to  50. 

Whether  your  company  is  expanding  operations 
or  maintaining  current  systems,  Compuware  prod¬ 
ucts  can  play  a  vital  rolein  identifying  and  correcting 
problems  before  they  can  fault  your  operation. 

We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  how  we  can  help 
your  business.  With  the  right  systems  in  place,  you 
can  look  fonvard  to  plenty  of  smooth  sailing. 

Q  COMPUWARE 
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Even  fast  food  restaurants  have 
quality  control. 

At  the  rate  you’re  implementiii^ 
software,  shouldn’t  you? 


Quality  control  is  an  important  part  of  every  busi¬ 
ness.  Everything  bought... everything  sold.  Even  an 
assembly  line  hamburger  has  to  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  before  it  reaches  the  customer.  But  when  it 
comes  to  your  business,  who's  making  sure  that 
your  critical  software  systems  are  working  as  they 
should  be? 

If  you're  serious  about  software  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation,  it  should  beCompuware.  Compuware's 
automated  testing  products  not  only  reduce,  spot, 
and  fix  programming  errors,*  but  also  increase  the 
quality  of  output  in  general. 

So  if  your  business  calls  for  new  software  produc¬ 
tion  at  an  assembly  line  rate,  Compuware  can  offer 
two  very  important  things.  Quality.  And  control. 

For  more  information  on  Compuware,  give  us  a 
call  at  1-800-521-9353. 

O  COMPUWARE 
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CATI 


quirks  Testing  tools  significantly  simplified 
their  tasks. 

The  selection  process  was  straight¬ 
forward.  The  bank  brought  in  the  major 
contenders  and  quickly  evaluated  each 
product.  Staff  members  were  familiar  with 
the  products  and  reached  a  consensus  on 
specific  tools.  FHLB  also  looked  at  larger, 
more  complicated  application  software 
packages  with  some  built-in  assistance  but 
decided  that  smaller  was  bener  for  its  needs. 

The  transition  period  went  smoothly, 
although  stMne  programmers  found  the  IBM 
environment  difficult  and  cumbersome  at 
first.  Ultimately,  however,  they  came  to 
appreciate  the  greater  power  and 
flexibility  at  their  installation. 

The  FHUB  staff  migrated  18 
major  systems  onto  the  IBM 
hardware,  working  primarily  with 
VSAM  files  and  making  extensive 
use  of  CATI  tools.  The  staff  com¬ 
plemented  the  testing  environ¬ 
ment  with  traditional  parallel  runs 
and  lest  periods,  permitting  a  final 
migration  of  all  18  new  software 
systems  in  one  day.  As  Bassett 
says.  "We  would  have  made  it 
without  the  tools,  but  we  wouldn't 
have  done  it  in  the  same  time 
frame,- 

Boise  Cascade 

Boise  Cascade  offers  a  third  perspeaive 
on  the  benefits  of  CATI.  The  company 
maintains  a  highly  distributed  application 
-development  environment!  Centri  facilities 
provide  support,  training,  consulting  and 
new-  product  evaluation  for  the  distributed 
application  development  centers. 

Programmers  in  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  centers  developed  numerous  utilities , 
over  the  years.  However,  maintaining  and 
documenting  these  utilities  represents  a 
significant  problem.  The  programs  offer 
various  types  of  interfaces,  including 
control  cards  and  switch  codes.  Users  must 
remember  multiple  Interfaces  and  oper¬ 
ating  characteristics. 

CATI  offers  the  benefit  of  a  single 
consistent  user  interface.  Existing  products 
also  provide  active  vendor  support  and 
strong  documenption.  These  latter  quali¬ 
ties  become  even  more  important  as  Boise 
Cascade  evaluates  strategies  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  iniegratetj  approach  of 
AD/.Cycle. 

The  decision  to  install  CATI  tools  was 
easy.  According  to  Gerry  Hough,  lead 
pmgrammer  analyst.  "We  do  not  require 
extensive  cost  justification.  We  work  by  the 
seat  of  our  pant.s.  allowing  us  to  use  our 
collective  experience  and  judgment  to 


determine  if  specific  software  packages  are 
worthwhile.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
here  long  enough  know  " 

Hough's  staff  set  up  procedures  for  users 
who  were  accustomed  to  specific  capabil¬ 
ities  in  the  old  utilities,  Application  dewlop- 
ment  programmers  are  now  actively  using 
ihe  new  tools.  "We  see  lots  of  demand  fot 
resources  to  handle  the  utilities,'  Hough 
says.  "This  is  one  prod.uci  that  jua  serves 
their  needs.  And  the  vendors  provide 
support  and  documentation." 

Hough  reports  he  realized  significant 
savings  during  a  recent  conversion.  "It 
happened  (hat  I  was  doing  both  the 


conversion  and  the  evaluation,  so  I  knew 
the  product  from  both  sides.  We  saved 
many  hours  during  that  particularly  huge 
conversion  job." 

Boise  Cascade  still  sees  additional 
requirements  In  particular,  the  company  is 
interested  in  obtaining  CATI  capabiliies  on 
PC  development  systems.  "We  need  to  be 
able  to  develop  and  lest  using  mainframe- 
size  file  structures.  The  lack  of  test  file 
manipulation  facilities  and  LAN  change 
management  control  products  is  slowing 
our  move  to  PC  development  platforms.* 
Hou^  notes. 

MANAOEMENT 

hecommendations 

The  overnight  batch  system  of  10  years 
ago  could  easily  absorb  errors  and  ad  hoc 
testing,  evaluation  and  debugging  opera¬ 
tions.  The  networked  online  transaction 
processing  systems  that  form  the  core  of 
applications  in  the  1990s  are  far  less 
tderanL  Enors  that  meant  long  night  hours 
for  systems  pro^mmers  in  the  1970s  may 
mean  millions  ^  dollars  in  lost  revenue  in 
the  1990s.  Corporate  management  must  res¬ 
pond  to  the  obvious  econanics  of  enhanced 
testing  and  implementaiitm  toc^. 

It  most  also  recognize  that  CATI  offers 
positive  competitive  advantages  in  addition 


to  reducing  the  impact  of  problems, 
Systems  that  sustain  unexpected  loads 
throu^  testing  and  planning  can  provide 
significant  coiporate  advantages.  How  can 
management  gain  access  to  these  benefits? 
There  are  several  steps; 

•  Review  your  planned  and  installed 
mission-critical  systems.  Be  sure  that  you 
and  your  board  Of  dueciors  understand  the 
extent  to  which  you  rely  on  specific 
systems  for  the  oi^oii^  operations  of  your 
corporation. 

•  Evaluate  the  cost  of  downtime.  Develop  a 
clear,  aidvou^  not  necessarily  exhaustive!)' 
detailed,  concept  of  your  financial  loss  if 

your  s)’stems  are  unavaibble. 

•  Evaluate  the  cost  of  possible 
errors.  WTiai  will  your  company 
lose  if  your  s)'steins  sustain  a  1% 
error  rate? 

•  Develop  a  methodology  for 
identifying  possible  systematic 
errors.  How  would  you  kndw-  if 
your  system  errs  significantly?  You 
should  identify  conditions  that 
indicate  poienii^  ptoUems.  Many 
large  shc^  have  installed,  or  are 
installing,  executive  information 
systems  that  alea  senior  manage¬ 
ment  to  problems  by  department, 
operating  group  or  functional 
activity.  Recognize  that  mission- 

critical  applications  are  as  impoitant  as 
physicaly^roduaion  processes.  Develop 
the  sante  types  of  alerts  and  exception 
reports  for  >'Our  s>'steins. 

•  Ensure  that  IS  recognizes  die  importance 
of  thorou^  testing  and  evaluation  -  and 
provides  the  state-of-the-art  tools  for 
required  monitoring  performance. 

Complex  information  systems  wit! 
determine  the  ability  of  today's  coiporate 
leaders  to  deliver  the  quality  their  cus¬ 
tomers  deserve  and  the  profits  their  boards 
demand.  However,  increasing  corporate 
reliance  on  these  systems,  and  exponential 
increases  in  their  comj^exity.  are  exposir^ 
these  corporate  leaders  to  tremendous 
financial  risk  from  catastrophic  system 
failures.  IS  executives  must  remain  ligilant 
in  their  efforts  to  minimize  these  risks. 

CATI  provides  a  powerfiil  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  system  failure.  Integrated 
i&sting  and  implementation  tools  ccmiple* . 
roent  emerging  CASE  lechntrfogies.  Tbey 
accommodate  the  mandates  of  SAA  by 
easing  the  introduction  of  cooperative 
processing.  And  they  are  critical  in  large 
open  systems  environments.  The  next  10 
years  will  reward  leaders  with  strong 
development  plans,  it  will  deal  harshly  / 
with  the  timid  who  procrastinate. 


Debugging,  simulation,  fault  diagnostics  and  online  editing  are  the 
key  building  blocks  of  CATI 


A  cure  for  the 
common  code. 


i* 


You  don't  have  to  go  too  tar  in  business  to  find  out 
about  problems.  Just  read  the  morning  mail  or  your 
phone  messages. 

But  finding  out  about  solutions-that's  some¬ 
thing  else. 

If  anything  you’ve  read  about  software  program¬ 
ming  errors  sounds  like  a  problem  you'd  like  to 
avoid,  you've  justfound  thesolution. 

And  all  you  had  to  do  was  turn  to  this-page. 

Compuware  automated  testing  tools  for  prog¬ 
ramming  can  help  eliminate  potential  software 
problems,  along  with  the  anxiety  that  accompanies 
them.  Compuware  has  a  group  of  comprehensive 
testing  and  implementation  tools  that  are  now 
integrated  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
No  problems. 

We've  recently  put  together  some  case  histories 
about  how  businesses  like  yours  have  used 
Compuware  products.  Call  or  write  for  a  copy. 

Then,  along  with  the  problems  in  the  morning 
mail,  you'll  find  solutions,  too.  In  the  package 
marked  Compuware. 

Q  COMPUWARE 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastore 

The  longer 
picture 

A  new-car  buy¬ 
er  for  the  past  30 
years,  my  fa¬ 
ther  decided  to 
save  quite  a  bit 
of  money  last 
year  by  pur- 
chasinK  a  used  late-model  Nissan 
Maxima.  Used  cars  had  always 
carried  a  stigma  of  inferior  qu^- 
ty  for  Dad.  What  convinced  him 
to  take  a  gamble  this  timeMt  was 
the  manufacturer’s  reputation 
for  enhanced  technology,  a 
lengthy  warranty  and  endorse¬ 
ments  by  other  drivers  and  me¬ 
chanics. 

Similar  factors  may  increas¬ 
ingly  tempt  PC  shoppers  to  pass 
up  the  pricey,  premium-brand 
machines  from  IBM  and  Compaq 
and  —  rather  than  buying 
“used”  —  save  thousands  buy¬ 
ing  boxes  from  ag^essive  sec¬ 
ond-tier  vendors  like  AST  or 
DeU. 

Many  of  these  ckme  firms 
are  no  longer  the  me-too  compa¬ 
nies  they  were  when  they  be¬ 
gan  life.  Some,  like  ALR  Re¬ 
search,  are  whipiwg  up 
technology  advances  while  rein¬ 
ing  in  prices.  Others,  such  as 
Laboratmies,  are  offering 
aggressive  warranties  and 
money-back  guarantees  to  add  a 
dollop  of  security  to  the  sweet 
deals.  Also,  some  of  the  older 
second-tier  players  bke  AST 
have  been  aitx^  long  enough  to 
Continued  <m  page  70 


Taking  aim  at  the 
workstation  world 

IBM  prepares full-scale  assault  with  RS/6000 


Rookie  year 

Tkt  RS/6000  workstation  series,  of  wkick  IBM  kas  skipped  IJOOO  imtts, 
isinpnasbnngofdkaogfs 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Across  the 
road  from  IBM's  central  Texas 
headquarters,  the  bulldozers 
work  continuously. 

By  early  next  year,  the 
churned-up  muddy  construction 
site  will  Ik  transformed  into  a 
network  of  offk;es  and  laborato¬ 
ries  that  will  serve  as  a  command 
post  for  what  the  firm  has  called 
one  of  the  most  important  offen¬ 
sives  it  has  ever  launched  — 
conquering  the  burgeoning 
workstation  market. 

When  the  RISC  Systein/6000 
workstation  series  was  an¬ 
nounced  four  months  ago  fCW, 
Feb.  19],  IBM  Vice-Preddent 
Nick  Dimofrio  said  that  IBM 
planned  to  transform  itself  from 
a  shadowy  presence  in  the  work¬ 
station  nmrket  to  one  of  its  top 
three  vendors. 

IBM  is  planning  to  provide 
briefings  on  the  RS/6000's  pro¬ 
gress  and  fiiture  today. 

Coming  from  oil  sidos 

However,  >^iile  the  family  of 
nine  workstations  and  servers 
has  been  hailed  for  its  versatility 
and  power,  the  technologic^ 
strengths  of  the  RS/6000  may 
be  its  most  temporary  boasting 
points.  The  reason  is  that  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc,,  Hewlett- 
F^ckard  Co.  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  have  promised  leap¬ 
frog  technology  that  threatens 


to  leave  the  RS/6000  in  the  dust 
To  IBM,  then's  fighting 
words.  “We  are  not  going  to  let 
the  RS/6000  stagnate,”  smd  Phil 
Hester,  director  of  the  Advanced 
WcHkstation  Division. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Hester 
described  an  ambitious  techno¬ 
logical  schedule  that  he  hopes 
wiD  maintain  the  momentum  he 
says  the  RS/6000  line  has  al¬ 
ready  gained. 

Hester's  five-year  battle 
includes  the  following: 

•  With  performance  capabilities 
doubling  every  12  months.  Hes¬ 
ter  said  IBM  is  going  to  push  the 
tecbntriogyhard. 

IBM  scientists  are  working 
on  machines  capable  of  running 
at  between  40  MHz  and  50  MHz 


within  the  next  two  years,  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  60-  to  70-MHz  systems 
by  1994.  Alsa  a  model  capable 
of  processing  100  million  in- 
structioos  per  second,  more  than 
douUe  the  power  of  the  current 
hne.WQlbeavailablel^  1994. 

•  Productivity  wQl  also  be  fiteled 
by  the  increased  use  of  parallel- 
isro  in  the  RS/6000'8  deagn. 


i'Wihvt 

Hester  said. 

At  the  introduction  of  the 
workstatkm,  officials  demon¬ 
strated  a  view  of  future  multi¬ 
processing  capabilities,  including 
three  workstations  linked  to¬ 
gether  to  run  a  complex  grairfucs 
application. 

•  The  64-bit  hardware  architec- 
Continuedon  page  6$ 


Second  HyperCard  version  adds  versatility 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  spruced  up 
its  popular  HyperCard  program 
recenUy  with  the  release  a  re¬ 
vamped  version  that  includes 
more  than  100  new  features. 

HyperCard  is  an  appliotion 
that  has  been  packaged  with  all 
Apple  Macintosh  computers 
shipped  since  1987.  wherein 
screens  appear  as  index  cards 
and  users  make  notes,  type  or 
draw  on  the  cards  just  as  they 
could  on  paper  index  cards.  ITie 


cards  are  grouped  in  related 
“stacks,”  and  buttons  on  each 
card  can  be  programmed  to  do  a 
variety  of  things,  from  dialing  a 
phone  to  linking  one  card  to  an¬ 
other. 

New  additions  with  Hjrper- 
card  2.0  include  the  ability  to 
create  multiple  windows  and 
view  several  stacks  concurrent¬ 
ly.  new  font  and  style  menus  and 
tlK  ability  to  create  cards  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  one  to  18  sq.  in. 

The  Hypertalk  programming 
language  was  also  enhanced  with 
a  suite  of  drugging  toob  as  well 


as  an  automatic  runtime  compil¬ 
er,  which  allows  designers  to 
build  more  sophisticated  pro¬ 
grams  and  imivove  the  fed  of 
the  stacks.  Apple  officials  said. 

The  revisioo  is  the  first  major 
upgrade  since  the  applicabon 
was  introduced  in  1987. 

HyperCard  2.0  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  volume  this  month.  Soft¬ 
ware-only  upgrades  wdQ  be  avail¬ 
able  through  user  groups,  book 
puUishers  and  Apple  dealers. 
HyperCard  2,0  can  also  be  pur- 
separatdy  for  $49.95. 
the  company  said. 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench™  Is  a  Hit! 


COBOL/2  Workbench  is  a  "superb  interactive  environment"  and 
"professionally  crafte^accordingjorecmt  product  review. 


GHWgK 


We're  very  proud  of  CX3BOL/2 
Workbench.  And  we’re  very  gratified 
at  achieving  a  weighted  score  of  9.6 
when  measured  against  corporate 
buyer  preferences  in  a  recent  PC 
Week  poll. 

From  our  mainframe  COBOL 
compatibility  features  to  our  easy-to- 
team,  function  key  driven  menu  system.  Micro  Focus 
COBOU2  Workbench  is  "equipped  to  support  the  ex¬ 
perienced  developer"  making  a  transition  from  terminals 
to  workstations  for  programming  and  maintenance  tasks. 

And  there’s  more  ..."Micro  Focus  belies  COBOL’s 


mainframe  heritage  with  the  artful  design  of  the 
Workbench  enviroonicnl.".^  and  "Micro  Focus’  debug¬ 
ger.  the  ANIMATOR,  lives  up  to  its  name  with  elegant 
displays  that  trace  execution  through  slniclural  diagrams 
as  well  as  through  highlighted  source  code." 

If  you  Of  yourorganizatitm  want  to  improve  program¬ 
mer  productivity,  re-engineer  existing  COBOL  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  needs,  or  develop  high  performance,  easy 
to  maintain  business  applicatiems  for  PCs,  LANs,  or 
mainframes,  give  us  a  call  at  Micro  Focus.  We  sell 
■'Better  Way  of  Programmirig"  solutions. 

Call  Micro  Focus  today  at  1-800-872-6265  and 
request  a  reprint  of  the  entire  PC  Week  review. 
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Traditional  PC  LAN 


A 


■>«  WMw.  M$/DOS.  OS/2,  and 

■ondkiMtitadM.  tac.ofKl^CoinpMf,  he.  6)990 Data G»«ral' 


Coll  1-800-DATAGEN  to  learn  how  Data  General 
and  Novell  NetWare  let  your  PC  LAN  do  more. 


Data  Gen^  has  a  host  erf  Novell 
Portalirfe  NetWare*  serfutions  that  let 
your  existing  PC  LAN  run 
apfrficatloRS  simultaneously.  Novdl 
Portable  NetWare  on  a  Data  General 
AVBON™  gives  your  PC  LAN  the  power  to 
share  MS/D09*.  OS/2*.  MAC/06*,  and 
UNDC*  fil«.  The  powtf  to  cruise  throu^ 
MS/I^,  06^.  and  UNIX  applications. 
And.  the  power  to  share  p^itftaals. 

lyta  General's  NetVmre  for  AVUCtf^  is 
the  first  RISC-based  NetV^re  platfoim 
ft’s  fully  scalaUe  arKi  can  share  the 


so^er  with  starMiards  nice  TCP/IP. 

it  also  uses  the  standard  NetWare  dient 
serftware  and  NovdTs  IPX/SPX  Net- 
wwking  Protocol,  so  it  Interoperates 
with  eadirting  Novell  LANs.  It  lets  users 
access  scores  of  apfrfications.  And, 

Data  General  oSos  a  Software 
Devek^ier’s  Kit  to 
ladlitatethe 
devdofxnent  of 
cbent-sarver 
a;^}lications. 

DataGenerd’s 


line  of  Novell  Net>^tee  solutions  brto^ 
trvi^nrent  networUi^  and  distributed 
appbeations  to  all  your  PC  efients. 

To  learn  more  about  how  Ml  AVfiON 
server  Noveffs  Portable  NeMtee 
can  bring  more  power  and  more  apptica- 
tkms  to  your  LAN,  die  distributors 

iMed  bdow  or  l-fiO&DAEAGBrf.  Also,  ask 
about  Dtta  GeneraTs  hfi]  line  of  PCs. 

I  r  Data  General 

3400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580 


DATA  omntAi'S  Novni  MiTwaai  wsTwauToas 


OA11S/FA  MMributinf 
121  Mvilatoekd. 

Ccynwfc.  SC  29616 

Sd»:  800-332-2222  _ 

CutlainHr  Suppoft:  800-332-2299 
liow^cd  Support;  80(^332-2315 
CnAt.  800-332-3497 


WVjfm  nakremhiiBlosy,  iwc. 

National  SdM  OfFka;  800-634-2248 


1637  North  Brian  SlraU 

On3n0i,  092667 
(714)  637-0200 

14636N.E.  95lhSlrMl 
fi«Jmond.WA  98052 
(206)  881-6737 


6837  Nanq’ Ridg*  DriM 

SanDiaga,CA92121 

(619)453-8430 

1 2900  Sorotogo  4MniM 
Sorotago,  CA  95070 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Physicist  turns  to  Sun;  NASA  sees  the  light 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

C«  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  The 
federal  government  is  known  for 
a  lot  of  things.  Simplicity  is  not 
oneofthem. 

At  the  Harvard>Smithsonian 
Center  for  Astrophysics,  re¬ 
searcher  Ed  Kellogg  knows  that 
if  you  want  to  sell  an  idea  to  an 
organixation  as  labyrinthian  and 
bureaucratic  as  the  National 
Aermautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration.  you  present  your  ideas 
clearly  aiwl  precisely  —  or  they 
may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

But  that  just  was  not  happen¬ 
ing.  When  Kellogg  joined  the 
center  two  years  ago  as  an  astro¬ 
physicist,  government  proposals 
were  often  presented  in  mind- 
numbing  volumes  filled  jwith 
dense  text  and  compli^ted 
mathematical  equations. ;  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  prepa¬ 
rations  were  created  using  ei¬ 
ther  a  large-prim  typewriter  or  a 
PC  connected  to  dot  matrix 
printers. 

When  visuals  fi’om  the  re¬ 
ports  were  put  in  an  overhead 
projector,  the  approach  was  of¬ 
ten  ham-fisted,  with  unprofes¬ 


sional  visuals  containing  neither 
borders  nor  identifying  logos  and 
on-screen  prim  that  was  difficult 
to  read,  Kellogg  said. 

“People  went  away  &om  the 
meetings  thinking  we  hadn't  ac¬ 
complished  much  when,  in  fact, 
we  had,”  Kellogg  said.  “As  a  re¬ 
sult,  much  ci  the  work  we  did  and 
the  progress  we  made  was  hid¬ 
den.” 

Thwro'li  b«  chongws 

Kellogg’s  patience  was  running 
short.  Changes  had  to  be  made, 
swiftly  and  boldly.  His  first  tar¬ 
get  involved  a  project  the  center 
co-manages  with  NASA:  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  X-Ray  Astrophysic  FacO- 
ity  (AXAF),  a  space-based  obser¬ 
vatory  scheduled  for  launchmg 
next  year  and  expected  to  orbit 
the  Earth  for  15  years.  The 
AXAF  will  measure  cosmic  X- 
rays  that  are  invisible  from 
Earth,  test  fundamental  laws  of 
physics  and  hopefully  answer 
questions  about  the  hktory  and 
fate  of  the  universe. 

Kellogg’s  first  efforts  wiD  be 
directed  toward  a  plan  the  cm)- 
ter  had  to  calibrate  the  X-ray 
telescope  before  lift-off. 

Like  his  colleagues  —  the  30 
astrc^ysidsts  and  30  engineers 
make  up  the  High  Energy  Astro- 


Th«  Svn  woHcttatlen*s  multiUt^ing  capdfUities  speed  Utyout 


physics  divisioD  —  Kdlogg  used 
one  (tf  the  division’s  60  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  workstations 
for  engineering  tasks.  Now  he 
decided  it  was  time  to  teach  an 
old  dog  newtricks. 

After  searching  through 
Sun’s  catalog  of  third-party  soft¬ 
ware,  Kellogg  chose  Frame 
TechfK)k)gies  Framemaker  soft¬ 
ware  and  soon  began  sketching 
graphs  and  diagrams  on  his 
workstation. 

Soon  be  was  performing  com- 


Quarterdeck,  Microsoft  see  eye-to-eye 

As  firms  talk  standards,  Desqview,  QEMM  releases  fill  Windows  void 


BY  CHARLES  SIMSON 

CW  STAFF 

SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  — 
Quarterdeck  Office  Systems, 
im.  recently  took  a  step  in  sync 
with  rival  Microsoft  C(^.  when 
it  announced  new  releas^  of  its 
Desqview  multitasking  system 
and  Expanded  Memory  Manager 
(QEM^.  Desqview  2.3  wiD  al¬ 
low  users  to  run  DOS-extended 
programs  and  WikIows  graphi¬ 
cal  apphcatioos  as  well  as  con- 
ventk^  character-based  appli- 
catioos. 

QEMM  5.1  provides  tools  for 
imegrating  currem  installed 


DOS  extended  programs  imo 
Microsoft’s  Wndows  3.0  envi- 
ronmern.  QEMM  5.1  will  allow 
Windows  3.0  users  to  load  ter- 
minate-and-stay-resklem  pro¬ 
grams,  device  drivers  and  DOS 
resources  into  high  memory 
when  running  in  real,  standard 
OT  enhance  modes  of  Windows 
3.0.  These  types  of  applications 
are  not  compatible  with  Wm- 
dows  3.0  by  itself,  the  company 
said. 

By  moving  network  drivers 
and  n^emory-resident  programs 
out  of  the  DOS  address  space, 
ai^hcations  have  more  room  to 
run  in  menxvy. 


“It  was  pretty  clear  a  year 
ago  that  DC^  extended  applica- 
tioRs  and  Wodows  3.0  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  problems,”  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Able,  Windows  3.0  product 
manager  at  Microsoft.  “There 
was  a  sizable  difference  between 
Windows  and  the  virtual  control 
program  internee  that  had 
emei^ed  as  the  standard  pro¬ 
tected  mode  inter&ce  for  moot 
applications.” 

Executives  from  microchip 
manufacturer  Intel  Corp.  were 
instrumental  in  arranging  the 
meeting  between  Mkrosoft  and 
Quarterdeck  Office  Systems 
that  led  to  development  of  a 


plex  astrophysics  calculations 
and  graphi^  layouts.  The  win¬ 
dowing  environment  enabled 
him  to  simultaneous^^  run  the 
electrofuc  publishing  package  in 
one  window,  disi^y  a  spread¬ 
sheet  exhibiting  (bta  horn  an  as¬ 
tronomical  database  in  another 
and  run  a  directory  executing 
Unix  commands  in  a  third.  A 
fourth  window  offers  electronic 
maiL 

His  first  project  turned  out  to 
be  an  elab^te  one.  using  60 


compromise  architecture. 

Able  said  that  Intel  realized 
that  the  divergent  inter&ce 
standards  would  confuse  the 
market  for  its  803B6  micro¬ 
processor  products.  “Intel  acted 
as  a  catalyk,  and  we  got  togeth¬ 
er  the  DOS  protected-oxide  m- 
terface.  Until  that  standard  is 
set,  the  Desqview  and  QEMM 
products  fill  a  significant  void  in 
the  Windows  3.0  area.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  set  of  products  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Al^  said.  Currently,  no 
applications  work  under  the 
DOS  protected-n»ode  internee 
standard. 

“Microsoft  did  not  choose  to 
make  high  memory  availaUe  to 
Windows  standard  or  enhanced 
mode  users,”  said  'Therese  My¬ 
ers.  president  of  Quarterdeck. 
'This  revision  of  QEMM  will 


viewgraphs.  But  although  he 
lacted  previous  expoience  with 
Framemaker,  he  averaged  a 
mese  six  minutes  per  sketch, 
Flm.  from  a  grap^  library, 
be  selected  .  three  geometric 
shapes:  two  drdes  and  a  rectan¬ 
gle.  He  then  quiddy  airanged 
the  shapes  iitto  a  diagram  of  the 
telescope  and  labeled  each  port 
To  poli^  up  the  image  be  msert- 
ed  croes^tching  and  wrapped  a 
border  around  it. 

By  duplicating  the  diagram 
and  taikeing  it  for  each  succes¬ 
sive  viewgrapb.  he  clarified  the 
main  points  of  hb  presentation. 
'The  preparation  that  once  took 
two  days  to  prepare  using  a  tex¬ 
tual  approach  now  took  less  than 
ax  hours,  including  printing  and 
proofing,  “h  looked  tike  I  ^>ent  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  graphics,  but  in 
^  I  hadn't,"  he  said,  “ff  I  had 
used  only  text  in  my  presenta- 
tion,  the  headway  we  m^  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn't  have  been  so  ap- 
parant.” 

The  electronic  publishing  set¬ 
up  has  quickly  become  an  inte- 
^ai  part  of  tte  division  and  re¬ 
cently  proved  vital  in  securing  a 
deal  to  design  and  construct  a  80- 
{rfusticated  X-ray  detection  sys¬ 
tem  for  NASA. 

“We  were  already  convinced 
we  were  best  equipped  to  handle 
these  jobs,”  sa^  a  proud  Kel¬ 
logg.  “Using  this  setup  now  en¬ 
ables  us  to  convince  NASA.  ” 


empower  Windows  users  who  in¬ 
tend  to  run  their  existing  DOS 
programs  in  Windows  3.0.” 

Desqview  2.3  wiD  allow  users 
of  Quarterdeck’s  environment  to 


INTEL  realized 
that  the  divergent 
interface  stan¬ 
dards  would  confuse 
the  market  for  its 
80386. 


run  DOS  programs,  286  extend¬ 
ed  DOS  applicatioQS  such  as  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Cofp.‘s  1-2-3 
Release  3  and  386  DC^  extend¬ 
ed  programs  such  as  Borland  In¬ 
ternational's  Paradox  386. 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Dt'veiop  'uli  5C.Ti»’  D82  applications  on  your  PC' 
Join  the  thousands  o*  DB2  oevr*iopr?rs  aitoafly 
bi-neMing  from  the  producl'vily  gams  provnoeo 
bv  xDB-COeOL  Workbench  for  DB2 

*D0  puls  a  tOO' .  OB2  compalible  SOL  DSWS 
COBOL  precorrtpife^  m  your  PC  -  seamlessly 
integralc-0  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL  2  and  PC 
'..iCS  for  inter.iclive  devefoprtic-nl 

Wuiti-ufiei  development  can  bt*  supported  by  1’'^ 
xDB-SOL  Database  Server  <n  MS-DOS  UNIX 
OS  2  and  Netw.tre  386  environments 


I  >1-  .  ,(.,v  too-  available 
enough  «o  IBM  -  L’?!'  -.• 
oevoictpeo  O'  ;nr-  PC  ; 


.iiIbHf,, 
A  iPDIi' 


Develop  on  PC 
«;oflware  ,v*:fioul 
'fisinff.imes 

rtai.Hbase  verve-  « 


I.,., rtg.imsl  DH.'  d  it. 
’ll  xOB  s  DB.'  .  ..-i-.p-i-.r 

I'lV/.ire 


Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PC"^ 

Call  (301)  779-6030 

XDB  Systems.  Inc 
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<  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  OPEN  LOOK  is  a  bademaik  of  AT&T.  All  other  products  < 


d990  Sun  Mioosystems,  Inc.  *Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are 


The  OPEN  LOOK' user  interface. 

It's  a  real  hit  with  independent  software 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are  in 
development  today.  By  people  like  Lotus* 
INFORMIX,*  Island  Graphics,*  Interleaf,* 
and  Frame!  And  it's  the  most  popular 
front  end  to  UNIX.*  For  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use. 
Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX 
commands.  It  also  looks  better  than  any 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive 
way  to  move  files  aroimd  the  desktop. 
Our  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users 
the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy 
access  to  a  huge  range  of  network 
resources. 

As  a  developer,  you'll  see  it's  also  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindows,”a  complete  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 


ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 
DeskSet"  graphical  productivity  tools, 
that  you  can  give  users  right  away. 

Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
choose  OP]^  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 
OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 
of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 
over  20  platforms,  including  DEC,*  HR* 
and  IBM.’  Since  it's  portable  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  you  only  write  your  appli¬ 
cation  once.  Which  saves  thousands  of 
man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN  LOOK, 
you  have  the  full  support  of  a  company 
that  leads  the  workstation  industry  in 
worldwide  shipments! 

We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
shows  you  exartly  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 
(ext.  2068),  and  we'll  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat  dose 
to  your  screen.  Because  the  doser  you 
look,  the  better  we  get. 

sun 

microsystems 


mentioned  are  by  die  tiadefnarics  or  registeied  trademarks  of  thdr  respective  companies  or  CT^mgahons.  *Saurce.  International  Data  Coipocalion,  1990. 36 maiket  share. 
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ATMs  deal  in  wheels  now 

National,  Budget  rollout  unmanned  car  rental  booths 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
and  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CWS^iVr 


After  a  long  Qight — probably  with  delays 

—  meet  travelers  are  ootke^  on  the 

*  of  queuing  vo  behind  ei^t  tx  10  other 
people  to  sign  a  prearranged  car  rental 
contcact  At  least  that  is  what  National 
Car  Rental  System.  Inc  is  counting  on. . 

Similarly,  consumers  are  not  too 
tlviHed  with  having  to  nm  about  town 
looldttg  for  a  car  rental  office  after  drop* 
ping  oB  their  own  cars  for  several  days  of 
expensive  repairs.  That  is  what  Bu^t 
R^-A-Car  figures. 

Beginning  in  September,  National  will 
roQ  out  the  second  installment  of  its 
Smart  Key  technology  —  Smart  Key  II 

—  winch  allows  for  qukk  car  rentals  for 
its  frequent  customers  without  the  inter- 
ventkn  of  counter  personnel  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  200  of  the  automated  tdler 
machine  (ATM)>type  interactive  units 


will  be  in  place  at  National  locatioos,  pre¬ 
dominate^  at  airports. 

Meanwhile,  Budget  is  installing  40 
automated  systems;  however,  unlike  Na¬ 
tional.  it  is  focusing  its  ATM-like  remote 
transaction  booths  in  mall  locations  rath¬ 
er  than  at  airports  or  hotels  and  is  target¬ 
ing  the  system  at  new  customers. 

Budget  tested  the  mall  concept  by  in¬ 
stalling  fgur  booths  at  Sears  Autonnotive 
Centers  malls  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area.  Based  on  the  test.  Budget  has  or¬ 
dered  40  of  the  approximately  125,000 
booths  for  installation  in  Minneapolis:  San 
Fraodsco;  Seattle;  Hawaii:  Raleigh-Dur- 
ham,  N.C.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C..  which 
are  aQ  strong  markets  for  Budget.  The 
company  has  options  on  another  60 
boo^  from  RT  Technologies,  a  San  An¬ 
tonio-based  start-up. 

Customers  sit  in  the  remote  transac¬ 
tion  booth  and  connect  to  a  central  reser¬ 
vation  desk  via  a  phone.  A  reservation 
clerk  directs  the  customer  through  the 


Bwdgnt'f  remote  transaction  booths 
use  video  images  to  verifycontracts 


rental  process,  using  video  images  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  computer  to  verify  driver’s 
licenses  and  contracts.  Customers  slide 
their  credit  cards  through  a  magnetic- 
stripe  reader,  and  the  computer  process¬ 


es  the  information  and  prints  out  a  con¬ 
tract.  The  camera  verifies  that  the 
customer  signs  the  onitract,  and  an  at¬ 
tached  carousel  deposits  the  apfm)priate 
keys  with  the  customer.  The  average 
transaction  takes  5  minutes. 

National’s  system  is  built  around  a  per¬ 
sonal  comfHiter  linked  to  National’s  cen¬ 
tral  processor  in  Minneapolis,  according 
to  Chief  Information  Offi^  Jack  Living¬ 
ston.  Access  to  the  system  and  the  cars 
that  can  be  delivered  through  it  can  be 
controlled  in  real  time  from  the  compa¬ 
ny's  Minneaperfis  headquarters,  he  said. 

Using  Smart  Key  U.  the  customer 
would  walk  up  to  the  machine  at  an  airport 
or  ocher  fleet  location.  Using  a  National 
credit  card,  the  user  can  see  an  inventory 
of  available  rentals  at  that  location.  The 
user  selects  a  car,  takes  t  receipt  from  the 
machine,  goes  to  the  lot  and  drives  off 
with  a  car.  The  only  human  intervention 
will  be  confirmation  of  the  rental  by  the 
lot  attendant  as  the  driver  leaves. 

The  original  Smart  Key  machines  — 
which  actually  present  keys  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer —  debuted  in  Mard  1989.  They 
wiU  still  be  used  in  sntaller  airports  and 
less-secure  National  lots  where  keys  can¬ 
not  be  left  in  the  cars. 


Topscan  targets  tedium  of  document  scanning 


BY  JIM  NASH 

eVSTAW 


Since  it  is  impossible  to  fit  a  human  brain 
into  an  opUcai  character  recognition 
(OCR)  system  to  spot  mistakes,  it  can  be 
tricky  to  transfer  hard  copy  to  a  database. 

Scanner  users  have  bemoaned  the 
task  of  paging  through  an  electronically 
stored  document  and  the  original  in  order 
to  reconcile  entws.  However,  at  Coopers 
ft  Lybrand,  a  consulting  and  accounting 
firm  based  in  New  York,  users-think  they 
have  found  the  balance  between  iittelli- 
gence.  speed  and  cost  Three  months  ago. 
the  firm  picked  up  Topscan  Professiottal. 
Introfticed  last  year.  Topscan  is  an  (XR 
firmware  jvoduct  by  Calera  Recognition 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Santa  Qara.  Calif . 

Another  firm,  marketing  consultants 
The  TDA  Group  m  Mo  Alto.  Cakf.,  has 
picked  up  a  downsiaed  software  verskn  of 
Topacan.  Wordacan  Phts/AT,  designed 
for  less  production-igtensive  settings. 
The  Topscan  series  of  products  was  for¬ 
mally  iocroduced  last  month.  , 

Intwmlvuf 

Topseqn  has  dpeument  management  ca- 
pabiBties  intended  for  heavy  production 
use.  Among  the  features  is  a  forms-identi- 
ficatkm  program  that  aDows  Topscan  to 
identify  adiicb  form  it  is  reading  so  H  can 
scan  t^  correct  sections  quickly.  Word- 
scan  lacks  most  management  features  be¬ 
cause  it  a  aimed  at  the  more  casual  OCR 
user,  a  company  spokeswoman  said. 

Both  run  IBM  or  IBM-compatible  plat¬ 
forms  based  on  Intel  Corp.  80286  and 
higher,  with  a  minimum  of  2M  bytes  of 
memory. 

Coopers  ft  Lybrand  senior  associate 
Andrey  Hankewycz  said  the  firm  pro^ss- 
es  50  to  100  three-page  management  re¬ 
ports  with  tableseach  week.  Those  docu¬ 
ments  are  scanned  on  a  Hewlett-Mkard 
Ca  Scai^  Pus  and.  until  recently,  were 
dectronkally  stored  with  an  older  Calera 
OCR  device,  Truescan.  be  said. 

Hankewya  said  he  switched  three 
months  ago  to  Topscan  Professkma)  for 


<me  basic  reason:  Topscan  reduced  the 
number  of  steps  involved  in  processing 
paper,  compart  with  its  predecessor.  He 
said  Topscan  beat  out  its  competitors. 
Caere  Ckirp.  and  Xerox  Imaging  Systems. 

TDA  Group  partner  Bob  Tabke  also 
said  be  found  the  new  Topscai^Wordscan 
programming  siq>erior  to  previous  Calera 
products.  "It’s  at  least  two  or  three  times 
^er  in  terms  of  correcting  the  copy  to 
match  the  original,"  Tabke  said. 

In  preview  mode,  both  Topscan  and 
Wi>rdscan  allow  operators  to  seleet  spe¬ 


cific  fields  on  each  page  to  be  scanned  and 
stored,  eliminating  the  need  to  process 
whole  documents.  In  correction  mode, 
they  use  different  colored  highlights  to 
cite  suspected  filing  errors,  wrong 
characters  and  words  not  in  their  dictio¬ 
nary. 

Other  systems  use  a  tilde  or  an  aster¬ 
isk  to  indicate  problem  words,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  work  through 
copy  quickly.  Hankewycz  said.  Tabke  said 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  these  features 
in  Wordscan's  $595  price  range.  Word- 


\ 


scan  runs  on  either  an  Intel  286  or  386 
processor  with  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0. 

Calera  offers  a  pop-up  window  in  both 
products  that,  on  command,  will  display  a 
highlighted  word  exactly  as  it  was  record¬ 
ed  by  the  scanner.  This  feature. 
Hankewycz  said,  virtually  eliminates  the 
need  to  go  back  to  the  paper  originaJ  in 
the  correction  process. 

The  Topscan  computer  board  costs 
$6,495,  combined  with  a  (^ra  scanner, 
it  runs  $31,950.  The  Wordscan  software- 
only  product  costs  $595;  the  firmware 
product,  Wordscan  Plus  AT.  costs 
$3,995. 
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Truckin’  down  the  road  to  efficiency 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAPr 

KNOXVILLE,  Term.  —  With  a  fleet  of  41 
tractor-trailer  trucks  delivering  food- 
stulfe  to  7,000  cheat  sites  across  the 
Southeast,  the  folks  at  lostitutioQal  Job- 
boa  Food  Service  Distributors,  Inc.  I^w 
the  inrportance  of  bdng  at  the  right  place 
attherif^ttime. 

Looking  to  boost  route  productivity  by 
decreasing  unnecessary  mileage.  Institu- 
tioiial  Jobbers  recently  replaced  its  mini¬ 
computer  fized^tniting  software  system 
with  a  more  flexible  personal  computer 
package.  The  software,  called  Trudcs,  is 
from  STSC,  Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md..  and 
Versioo  6.0  of  the  program  is  currently 
whirring  away  cm  the  food  cxxnpany's 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  366/25  comput¬ 
er  under  the  MS-DOS  operating  environ¬ 
ment 

“The  proUem  with  the  previous  sys¬ 
tem  was  that  it  was  done  manually  on  the 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  machine,”  said 


Lowdl  Cummings,  the  company’s  trans¬ 
portation  supervisor.  ”A4juatxniatts  took 
a  while,  and  we  couldn't  automatically  ac- 
comtt  fOT  things  like  product  fhictuatiom” 

Fluctuatioos  are  a  fact  of  life  at  the  food 
distribution  organixation.  The  company 
delivers  goods  to  restaurants,  schools  and 
boqxtals  in  nine  Southeastern  states  and 
reports  $150  million  to  annual  sales. 

Kaapfwg  Ofdars  in  ordar 

Trucks  6.0  provides  a  database  that  sorts 
by  dty .  state,  Zip  Code,  customer  number 
and  customer  name  and  computes  aU  or¬ 
ders  by  bthude,  longitude  and  proximity 
to  the  dtetributioo  cento'.  The  program 
then  ;dots  optimum  delivety  routes  cov¬ 
ering  the  teak  distance  on  easily  traivled 
roads. 

“It’s  taken  the  guesswork  out  of  defiv- 
eiy  times,”  Cummings  said.  "Now,  if  a 
k^  customer  needs  a  10  o’dodt  ddivery, 
we  can  guarantee  a  10  a.m.  deliveiy." 

Cummings  said  that  while  bustniww  has 
increased,  his  company  has  actually  elimi¬ 
nated  six  routes  per  m^t  since  the  tys- 
tem  was  installed  in  April  *'We're  drivkg 


^  -  T  _  hey  to  its  success  at  Industrial  Jobbers. 

6ni€i6ncy 

A  A  to  I  jiwimingK^  Mnn  fn^rw  •  DIBnoer  01 

parameten  invotved.  Tlieae  bdnde  De- 
about  40,000  milea  a  month  leas,  and  that  pamnertofTraniiiwrtatiopapfaficatinnB 


gives  os  a  very  significant  doflar  savings,” 
be  noted. 


After  looking  at  aeveral  software  pro-  wei^its  and  volume  of  cargo,  as  wdl  as 
grams,  induding  Roadshow  from  Routing  destination  and  customer  location.  The 

Technology  Software  and  _ 

Roadrret  Technolopes*  W 

11/ E'REDRIVING  about 

the  best  overall  package  Ww  40,000  miles  a  month  less,  and 

for  their  purposes.  The  W  W  that  Kives  US  a  veiT  sisnificant 

dolto  savings.” 

have  as  many  pretty  pic-  oavuigo. 

turestolookat.Cunimh]gs  LOffELL  CUMMINGS 

said,  but  the  answers  were  INSTTrunONALJOBBERS 

better.  Ease  of  use  was  _ 

also  a  deciding  factor  in  the 

purchase.  package  prints  out  reports  oo  variriile 

Tlie  instaDatioo  process  took  approd-  cost  per  i^,  cost  per  hour  and  manber  of 


UAf  E’REDRIVING  about 
WW  40,000  miles  a  month  less,  and 
V  1  that  gives  us  a  very  significant 
dollar  savings.” 

LCWELL  CUMMINGS 
INSTmrnONAI.K»BERS 


package  prints  out  reports  oo  variriile 
cost  per  1^,  cost  per  hour  and  manber  of 


matelY  three  mondis,  with  a  sigiiifirant  dispmdicaQs. 

chunk  of  that  time  devoted  to  deaning  the  Cummings  said  the  coopany  is  now 

curtomef  dstabsse,  Cummings  said,  paying  an  incentive  plan  based  oo  the 
ST^  was  OMdte  for  three  wedcs  during  Thicka  program.  If  the  driver  runs  faster 
the  instaibM  process,  be  added,  and  has  than  the  package  predicta,  he  gets  a  bo- 
foOowed  up  wihi  very  good  phone  sup-  nus.  “This  way.  the  faster  guys  get  re¬ 
port  warded,  while  the  slower  ooea  get  penal- 

The  software's  flexibility  is  another  ued.”beiaid. 


TI  plans  0S/2-base(l  tool  set 

New  lEF  components  to  parallel  MS-DOS  counterparts 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  is  pianning  an 
OS/2-ba8ed  tool  set  for  the  InformatioD 
Engineering  Fadbty  (D^.  to  ship  some¬ 
time  this  summer. 

According  to  marketing  manager 
Gregory  E.  Mann,  the  new  lEF  compo¬ 
nents  allow  users  to  develop  aixl  test 


models  for  systems  using  OS/2  wmksta- 
tioos.  lire  models  can  then  be  used  to 
generate  code  for.  other  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  MVS. 

The  OS/2  versions  of  the  Ptanning, 
Anatysis-aod  Design  modules  will  be  very 
simflk  to  their  existing  MS-DOS  counter¬ 
parts.  Mann  sakL 

New  for  the  OS/2  worid  is  the  Coo- 
structioQ  Toolaet,  which  generates  Coboi 


source  code  and  relatioaal  database  defi- 
nitioo  statements.  Coostnictioo  currently 
works  with  DBM.  the  database  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  is  included  with  IBM’s 
O^  Extended  Editioa.  althou^  TI  may 
add  other  DBMSs  in  the  future,  acconfing 
toManrt 

Abo.  'll  b  devdopiag  an  lEF  tool  set 
for  Unix  workstatkns,  ahhouid)  ^  com¬ 
pany  b  not  ready  to  formally  announce 
that,  Marrn  added. 

In  the  meantime,  the  four  OS/2  toob 
will  sell  for  $23,800.  A  trade-in  program 
b  avaibtde  for  current  users  of  the  DOS 


HSYHTO 


SIKIE 


In  May  1988.  vw  instated  Ihe  fnt  4400  Autonned  Caniidge  System.  A  sysMi  lUe  to  s<(W  6000  IB^acfc  atndges  In  a  ^ 
Rmy  and  acces  any  one  of  diem  in  as  IMe  as  30  seconds-for  some  applications  It’s  »en  fastec  We  dulibed  out  tnakHnugh 
technology  Neailine.  since  it's  neady  as  fast  as  online  data  stin^  and  n^  as  raipensw  asoffine.  Mo  yeais  lalei  soU 
1S00  automated  tape  ibianes  and  over  2SOOO  4480  catvidge  dries.  And  sdite  550  StotagelelcaEionieK  am  seeing  raedUe  cost 
savings  our  competition  is  nowhee  to  be  seen.  1b  find  out  morti  cat  us  at  1.80Q45fr-7^.  Wrt  anange  for  lAw  tosee  a  My 
opeiaticind  4400  in  peisoa  Outside  the  Ui.  cal  13031 673-3017  or  Mite  Storagelet  ACS  Matfelirtg.  2270  South  88tfi  5t.  Louintte.  CO  8002S435a  and 
wdt  get  back  to  you  immediatefy  Of  course  if  you're  in  no  hurry  cat  our  competition. 


StoragcTek. 


RS/6000 

CONTINUED  FROM  MGE  61 

ture  will  came  into  its  own  witfam  tbe-oext 
three  yean  aod  be  incorporated  into  the 
RS/GOOO. 

”Tbe  32-bit  architecture  b  ruming 
out  of  gas  pn  the  warkatabool”  Hester 
sakL  ‘*We1l  need  to  address  for  more  than 
4G  bytes  of  addressable  memory.” 

Additionalty.  a  16M-fait  memory  dap 
wiD  be  standard  oo  the  madane  witfam 
three  yean.  Hester  said. 

•  Altbiou^  low-cost  RS/6000  modeb  are 
pbnned.  Hester  said  that  the  topiiriority 
"real-kfe”  systems  wiS  be  priced  at 
$10,000 and  up. 

'Tt  doesn’t  take  too  loog  to  figure  out 
that  the  bare-booes  prices  that  people  ad¬ 
vertise  are  a  loog  way  from  wfait  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  to  put  a  usable  mschme  mto  an 
orgaiaatioo."  he  said. 

•  The  avadabtfity  of  a  wide  range  of  aoft- 
ware  applications  wiD  go  a  long  way  in 
selfing  tte  RS/6000.  arrording  to  Heker, 
and  be  prornbed ‘inqaoved”  but  uBMped- 
fied  adknees  m  IBM’s  compiler  tecfonl- 
ogy. 

Meanwhile.  IBM  wffi  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  POWER  ardatectiae’s  fonc- 
ticoakty  and  power  —  far  example,  by 
shrtsking  the  drciatiy. 

•rook  In  tradMonT 

Hester  added  that  IBM  b  considering 
breaking  with  tradition  by  bcenamg  the 
POWER  architecture,  but  he  would  ixit 
apecutate  oo  iHm  the  interested  parties 
would  be. 

Analysts,  however,  have  pot  forth  one 
cBc^  Steve  Jobs’  Next.  Inc.,  an 
IBM  psrtimr  that  has  said  it  win  prodnee  a 
maefone  baaed  on  reduced  mstiuction  set 
rompiiting  tedmoky . 

WhOe  Hester  did  express  intereit  a 
the  cfaqKleagn  work  being  done  in  galli¬ 
um  arsenide  by  people  such  as  Cray  Re- 
search,  Inc.  founder  Seymour  Cray,  be 
predicted  that  in  the  foreseeable  fimire, 
IBM’s  I^nooal  Computen  and  worksta¬ 
tions  win  continue  to  be  based  on  CMOS 
tedmology. 
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have  acquired  a  word-(rf*fi»uth  reputa* 
tion  from  users  (far  good  or  bad). 

AllctfthisaddsuptoaiDarecoavinc- 
ing  argument  to  take  the  plunge  and  aban¬ 
don  the  okl-fashioiied  ooetnim  of  “the 
costlier  the  better.** 

Everybody  has  heard  horror  stories 
abmtt  crummy  dooes.  Kaypro  —  its  dew 
onoagement  admits  —  sh^iped  out  a  loC 
of  defective  machines,  but  t^  company 
has  snice  filed  far  Chapter  1 1 .  But  com¬ 
panies  such  as  AST  and  ALR  have  proven 
their  staying  powo^  and  have  been  gain¬ 
ing  market  shue,  according  to  researcfa- 
en.  These  companies*  current  offerings 


and  future  prospects  have  landed  them  on 
the  most-favored  lists  of  VUI  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  such  as  Rune  Webber’s  Stephen 
Smith. 

Furthermore,  relatively  vendable 
companies  such  as  AST  and  ^rse  have 
log^  their  share  of  ringing  endOTse- 
ments  fiom  longtime  customers.  Melvin 
Boyer,  MIS  director  at  Louisiana-facific 
Corp.  in  I^irtlaod,  Ore.,  says  75%  to  80% 
of  the  company*s  personal  cmnputers 
aredooes  from  A^  and  otba  vendors. 
**a!sT  does  make  good  eoufament;  we  do 
not  have  any  proUems  in  Jiat  arena/’  he 
said. 

“From  what  I  could  determine,  %se 
is  as  reliable  as  Oxi^aq,”  said  Don  Iface, 
director  of  mfannation  systems  at  Cedar 
Fair,  an  amusement  park  partnership  in 


Sandusky,  Ohio. 

(^impanies  that  lack  such  a  track  rec- 
od  are  instead  tempting  users  with  tech¬ 
nology  innovations  and  peace-of-tnind 
guarantees.  Airis  Corp.,  a  Chicago-based 
notebook  PC  start-up,  recently  leap¬ 
frogged  the  higher-priced  ompetitioo 
with  an  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array- 
equipped  unit  that  gains  12  hours  c4  bat¬ 
tery  life  from  patented  power-ccnserv- 
ittg  innovations.  The  company  was  also 
able  to  (nice  the  unit  about  $1,000  less 
than  K&^isest  competitors. 

Anotb^li^comer.  WLT 
Systems,  Inc.  rc  Esqiress  line,  tried  to 
soothe  skittish  users  last  month  by  ex¬ 
tending  its  free  on-site  service  plan  from 
one  year  to  three.  The  plan  is  triple  the 
length  of  the  average  PC  warranty. 


The  price  is  beautiM  tm 


Any  way  vxhi  look  at  it,  thi>  is  an 
attracmt  monitor. 

Introducing  the  Amdek  AM/738 
SMARTSCAN.  it  has  a  14"  screen 
with  EVGA  resoluoun  {1024  x768} 

-capabw  of  displaying  an  unlimited 
number  of  colufv 

A  razor  sharp  ~)i  mm  dot  pitch 
keeps  es'crything  from  graphics  to 
type  amazingly  clear  and  in  fine 
detail.  And  a  larger  viewing  area. 

\ 


thanks  to  hi^  resotubon,  means  less 
scrolling  ai>d  more  productivity. 

So  the  AM/738  will  do  a  beautiful 
job  with  today’s  graphics  sofhvare. 
As  welt  as  tomorrow  s. 

Add  the  AM>'138  video  card 
and  you  also  get  autosizir^  and  a 
vinually  flicker-ftee  screen. 

AH  for  a  very  emnpetitive  price. 

Of  course,  that  should  com^  as 
no  surpnse.  Because  the  AM/738 


is  made  by  Amdek,  a  company 
with  13  years  experience  in  the 
computer  monitor  business. 

The  new  Amdek  AM/738 
SMARTSCAN.  Its  screen  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  its  price  is  even  more 
appealing  For  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  l-SOO-PC  AMDEK. 

.dXllVIDEK 


Some  second-tier  players  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  pushing  the  technology  en¬ 
velope  with  such  high-end  designs  as 
symmetric  multiprocessor  systons.  ALR 
and  AT&T  joined  Zenith  and  Compaq 
with  their  own  muttiprocessor  boxes  ear¬ 
lier  this  month.  Once  these  systems 
ship,  they  will  rival  the  power  of  low-end 
minicomputers  from  dd-guard  vendms 
like  NCR  and  DEC. 

But  a  lot  of  doners  seem  content 
churning  out  no-frills  286  machines. 
There's  a  method  to  this  seeming  mad¬ 
ness,  however.  As  Compaq  and  NEC  shift 
their  attention  away  from  this  “antiquat¬ 
ed*'  [wocessor,  low-end  users  may  be 
gratkul  that  somebody  still  makes  what 
they  need. 

Meanwhile,  clone  i^rs  are  walking 
around  with  a  lot  of  spve  change  jingling 
loudly  in  their  pockets,  and  my  Dad  is 
recommending  used  Nissans  to  all  of  his 
friends. 


ftstore  is  I  Cm/iilmwvtf  aeoiar  writer. 

Multiprocessor 
extension  fans 
Compaq  fires 

BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cwsnvr 


SANTA  CRUZ,  Calif.  —  The  recent  de- 
Uvery  of  SCO  MI^,  the  multiprocessor 
extension  to  The  Santa  Cnn  Operatkm's 
SCO  Unix  System  V/386,  Release  3.2 
may  prove  to  be  the  qiaik  needed  to  fire 
up  what  some  observers  say  are  shiggi^ 
sales  of  Conqnq  Computer  Carp’s 
Systeropro. 

(Compaq  has.  shipped  just  1,572 
Systempros  woridwide  throi^  May,  ac- 
emthng  to  John  Dunkle,  a  vice-preddent 
at  Workgroup  Technok^jies,  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  ^oup  in  Hampton,  NJL 
“We  bdieve  that  to  be  50%  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations,"  he  said. 

Sales  have  been  stymied  in  part,  say 
analysts,  because  a  number  oi  multi¬ 
processor  operating  systems  capable  of 
PTy^ttng  the  machine’s  hardware  had 
not  shipped.  These  include  OS/2  Version 
2.0,  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware/386  Version 
3.2  and  until  recently.  SCO  MPX. 
Sources  close  to  SCO  claimed  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  booked  just  300  orders  for  SCO 
MPX  so  far. 

SCO’s  delivery  of  MPX  is  well  timed 
frmn  Compaq's  point  of  view,  given 
AT&T's  multiivocessing  server  an¬ 
nouncements  made  at  Comdex/Spring 
'90. 

AT&Ts  hardware  requires  AT&T's 
Unix  Syst^  V.  Release  4.0.3  in  order  to 
provide  imiltiprocessiDg  operations,  and 
that  version  is  not  expect^  to  ship  until 
the  fourth  quarter.  The  net  far  Compaq  is 
a  two-quarter  window  of  opportimity  in 
the  Unix-based  roultiproc^kng  server 
market 

Priced  at  $895,  SCO  MPX  is  based  on 
multiprocessor  technology  devek^ied  by 
CoroDaiy,  Inc.andS(X).  It  also  serves  as  a 
multiprocessor  extension  to  SCO’s  Open 
Deskfr^  graphical  operating  system  for 
Intd  Corp.  80386  and  1486-faased  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  MPX  reportedly  prcr 
4Qdes  symmetric,  closely  coupled  multi¬ 
processing. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

Oghrar  Technologies,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  Interport  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  workstation  system  that 
can  be  detached  to  form  a  laptc^. 

The  Interport  Station  Model 
SX386  uses  Intel  Corp.'s  20- 
MHz  80386SX  processor,  and 
Model  386/33E  includes  Intel’s 
33-MHz  386DX  processor  and 
an  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  bus. 

The  product  supports  MS- 
DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix  operating 
systems.  The  Interport  SX386 
costs  $5,395,  and  tte  Iitterport 
386/33EseUs  for  $6,995. 
Oghrar 
7200  Route 
Trarwcanadienne 
Ville  Saint-Laurent 
Quebec,  Canada  H4T 1A3 
(514)737-3340 

Grid  Systems  Corp.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  notebook-size  laptop 
computer  with  a  removable  hard 
diskdrive. 

The  Grid  1810  allows  users 
to  exchange  data  between  laptop 
and  desktop  computers  by 
switching  di^  drives.  Features 
include  an  81-key,  full-size  key- 
board.  a  10-in.  diagonal  IBM  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  display 
with  1:1  aspect  ratio  and  a  2,400 
bit/sec.  Microcom,  Inc.  Micro- 
corn  Network  Protocol  modem 
that  uses  data  compression  to 
double  its  speed. 

A  stamfarH  configuration  is 
available  for  $2,895. 

Grid 

47211  Lakeview  Blvd. 
Fremoitt,  Calif.  94538 
(415)656-4700 


Board-level 

devices 

Award  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounce  that  h  has  incorporated 
Digital  Research,  Inc.’s  read 
only  memory-executable  DR- 
DOS  c^>eratmg  system  on  a  phig- 
incard. 

The  new  product,  dubbed 
ROS  card,  enables  users  to  up¬ 
grade  their  systems  to  a  newer 
version  of  DOS.  Knee  its  operat¬ 
ing  system  uses  less  memory, 
users  are  provided  with  more 
memory  to  run  large  appbea- 
ti(X)s,  the  vendor  said.  ROS  card 
is  ccwnpatible  with  IBM  Persona) 
Computer  XT,  AT,  Personal 
System/2  and  compatibles  and 
laptops. 

Tte  suggested  list  price  is 
$199. 

Award  Software 
130  Knowles  Drive 
Loo  Gatoa,  Calif.  95030 
(408)370-7979 

Trueviskm,  Inc.  has  unveiled  a 
»ngle-card  computer  designed 
to  transform  IBM  I^rscmal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs  and  compatibles  into 
deskte^  graphics  and  video  sys¬ 
tems. 


Horiz(m860  includes  a  33- 
MHz  Intel  C<ffp.  I860  micro¬ 
processor  that  reportedly  per¬ 
forms  rendering  and  modeling 
IM'ocedures  10  to  20  times  fester 
than  host  systems. 

Horizon860’s  expandable  bus 
architecture,  the  Horizonbus, 
transfers  data  at  264M  byte/sec. 


A  second  bus  connects  to  an  AT 

with  a  boat,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

A  4M-byte  coa6guratioo  is 
available  30  days  after  receipt  of 
order  for  46,295.  An  8M-byte 
version  costs  $7,295. 
Truevimoci 

7340  Shadeland  Station 
IndUnopoUe,  Ind.  46256 
(317)841-0332 


Softwor*  utHHias 

Microcnatfa  Sdentifk  Software 
has  released  an  upgrade  to  its 
Graph  package  for  scientific 
idotting  and  data  trarSdonm- 
tkxi. 

Verskn  2.0  of  (jrapb  features 
grid-hne  plotting,  bar  graph  or 
histogram  {dotting,  logit  and 
probit  axes  and  transforms  for 


analyrii^  sigmeidatty  or  normal¬ 
ly  djstrgiuted  data,  auxudiag  to 
^veodor. 

The  product  re<iuires  640K 
bytea  of  memory .  two  floppy  diafc 
drives  and  a  graphics  adapter.  It 
can  run  00  IBM  Psraooal  Com¬ 
puters  or  compatibles  with  MS- 
DOS  3.0  or  higber,  tbe  vendor 
said. 

Single-user  copies  of  tbe  pm- 
Qmtinuedon  page  72 


Mainframe 
(Current  Events 


The  best  way  to  keep  your  name  in  the 
headlines  is  to  do  something  remarkable 
...over  and  over  again. 

At  Candle  Cotporation,  that  feat  is  called 
"IBM  currency"  -  keeping  pace  with  each 
new  IBM  release  in  every  environment 
Matching  IBM  stride  for  stride  is  a 
costly  underuking  That's  why  many  of 
our  competitors  are  reluctant  to  support 
new  releases  until  the  market  is  well- 
populated.  But  at  Candle,  we've  always 
had  a  soft  spot  for  pioneers  -  esped^ 
those  data  centers  that  can't  wait  six 
months  for  today's  breakthroughs. 

Our  commitment  begins  with  enormous 
R&D  expenditures,  but  that's  only  part 
of  the  story.  We've  also  assembled  teams 


of  specialists  in  every  environment  - 
professionals  who  tap  the  full  potential  of 
the  latest  IBM  technologies. 

Candle's  quest  for  currency  also  carries 
over  to  technical  support  and  education. 
Whether  it's  in  a  classroom  or  on  the 
phone,  our  people  are  specially  trained  to 
provide  up-to-the-minute  answiers  about 
new  IBM  releases  and  the  Candle  products 
that  support  them. 

At  Candle,  we  believe  in  making  head¬ 
lines,  not  excuses.  For  the  current  news, 
contact  your  Candle  account  representative 
today  or  call  (800)  843-3970  and  ask 
for  Department  603C 

fCaiKue 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


ConHnm$dfrompage71  taros  of  an  agreement  announced  in  Janu-  puter-akfed  engineering  drawings  from  Mentor  1/25  includes  an  Intel  Corp. 

gram  $79;  quutity  are  ary  1989.  most  CAD  s3rstems.  80386  processor  naming  at  25  MHx  and 

avaAafale  with  iKe  licenaes.  The  product  is  shipping  for  $295.  CAD*Leaf  was  designed  to  run  on  Sun  can  be  e<iutpped  with  a  107M*  or  380M* 

M’  oniath  loterwctive  Microsystems.  Inc.  Sun*2,  *3  and  <4  as  byte  hard  drive.  The  S3rttefn  features 

2034  B.  Fort  UittoaBtvd.  2401  ColorwdoAve.,  3rd  Floor  weU  as  Sun's  3861  under  Unix  It  is  ship-  a  small  computer  systems  interface  for 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84121  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90404  ping  for  $4 .995  per  system.  data  transfers,  acconling  to  the  vendor.  It 

(801)9434)290  (800)346>7111  Cartervy  was  designed  to  accommodate  up  to  17 


Intenctive  Systems  Corp.  has  made  IV 
ter  Norton  Conputing,  1^’s  suite  of  disk 
and  Se  management  tools,  aviilafale  for 
men  of  the  Intoacdve  Unix  System 
V/386;  Refewae  3.2  fomily  of  Unix  ^stem 
software  products  and  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
baaed  running  ATATs  Unix 

System  V/386.  Release  3.2. 

Tbe  Norton  Utditiewfor  System  V  was 
adapted  to  the  Unix  platform  by  Segue 
Software,  Inc.  and  Interactive  under  the 


Software  applications 
packogos 

(barberry  Technology,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  CAD-Leaf,  an  open  system  soft¬ 
ware  product  that  aDows  users  of  Inter¬ 
leaf,  Ioc.*s  Interleaf  Technical  Pubb^ting 
^rstem  to  translate  graphic  files  from  one 
application  format  to  another. 

Tbe  product  can  be  used  to  convert 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  and  cam- 


32  Emery  Road 
Townaeod,  Maas.  01469 
(508)597-5527 

Data  storage 

^jpbed  Digital  Data  Systems,  Iac.'s  sys¬ 
tems  division  has  announced  a  smaQ  busi¬ 
ness  computer  system  that  incorporates  a 
32-fait  microprocessor  with  64K  bytes  of 
cache  memory,  4M  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  and  a  cartridge  tape. 


‘I  love  it 
when  a  new 
picture 
comes  out!”. 


Catch  the  latest  blockbusters  from  Apple 
at  Data  Preference. 


Now  you  can  catch  all  of  Apple  Computer's  latest  hits  at  Data  Preference.  Our  selection  of 
premiere  products  include  tbe  new  performance  powerhouse,  tbe  Macintosh*  Ilhc.  The  compact,  but 
versatile  Macintosh  llci.  The  desktop  workhorse  Macintosh  SE/30.  Plus  the  fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter*  II  family  of  products.  And  much,  much  more. 

Data  Preference's  supporting  cast  also  brings  you  great  performances  with  service  that 
irurludes  a  toll-free  phone  number  for  on-line  dia^ustics.  Plus,  our  short-  and  longterm  rentals, 
along  With  operating  and  finance  leases  are  just  tbe  ticket  to  make  it  all  available. 

You  can  give  Apple  Computer  a  starring  role  in  your  company  by  calling  Data  flv 
Preference,  toll-free,  for  the  on-going  service  and  support  you  need. 


Fornwiiy  LeaMmelrk  Data  Communicatiorts.  Inc. 


users. 

Tbe  product  is  priced  at  $16,795  and  is 
oowavrilable. 

ADDS 

Systema  Divimon 
100  Marcus  Blvd. 

Haoppaoge,  N.Y.  1 1 788 
(516)231-5400 

Tbe  C)pcimem  Producte  CrToop  division  of 
Cipher  Data  Products,  Inc.  has  introduced 
a  write-ooce  read-many  (WCKIM)  optical 
stmage  jukebox 

Tte  Optimem  7650  Desktop  library 
System  provides  6.5G  bytes  of  data  stm- 
age  by  using  10  5M-in.  double-sided  opti¬ 
cal  diKS  in  a  compact  de^op  unit.  Tbe 
system  emidoys  Opdmem's  650  WORM 
(hive,  which  features  an  average  seek 
time  of  60  msec.  Tbe  654M-t^  drive 
uses  a  small  computer  systems  interface, 
whid)  supports  up  to  thm  daisy-chained 
libraiy  sydems  running  simultaneously. 

The  product  coats  $10,995. 

Optimem 

297  N.  Bernardo  Ave. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043 
(415)961-1800 

Peripherals 

Key  Tronic  Corp.  has  begun  shipping  a 
keyboard  that  is  functional  with  all  termi- 
oal  emubtxxi  software  packages  for  MS- 
DOS  computers. 

The  KB  3270  Phis  was  designed  to 
work  with  emulation  packages  such  as 
Digital  Communicatkms  Associates,  loc. 
IRMA,  nu^2  and  IRMAX,  accord^  to 
tbe  vendor. 

The  122-key  device  features  8K  bytes 
of  keyboard  ramfom-access  memory  and 
indu^  software  that  enables  users  to 
load  standard,  customized  scan  code  sets 
for  use  in  microcomputa'-tcKnainfraffle 
environments. 

The  board  is  plug  compatible  with  IBM 
Personal  Computer  ATs,  XTs  and  Per- 
8(ma]System/2s. 

It  is  priced  at  $349. 

Key  Tronic 
P.O.Box  14687 
Spokeiie,'WnBli,  99214 
(509)928-8000 

McKintash  praducts 

Microtech  International,  Inc.  has  begun 
shfoping  IM-  and  4M-byte  memory  mod¬ 
ules  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’8  Macin- 
tosb  QFX  personal  computer. 

Tbe  IM-byte  RFX  memory  module 
houses  70-08^,  IM-fact  dynamic  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  in  a  one- by  ninVehip 
array,  which  is  surfrMie-mounted  on  a  low- 
pro^  single  LU  tine  memory  module 
(SIMM)  configured  with  a  64-pin  connec¬ 
tor,  according  to  the  vendor.  The  4M- 
byte  nFX  modules  use  4M  bytes  of 
DRAM. 

A  single  iM-byte  QFX  SIMM  costs 
$179,  while  a  kit  of  four  sells  Ux  $716. 
The  4M-byte  QFX  SIMMs  are  priced  at 
$999,  and  a  16M-byte  upgrade  kit  b 
$3,996. 

Microtech 
1 58  Cmnmerce  St. 

E.  Haven,  Coon.  06812 
(203)468-6223 
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COMMENTARY 

Jeffrey  N.  Fritz 

Keeping  PCs 
personal 

Recent  events 
have  brought  the 
issue  of  com* 
puter  security  to 
the  forefront  of 
many  infonna' 
systems 

managers  and  computer  users' 
minds.  We  have  witnessed 
events  that  ntake  it  hard  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  iropbcatioDs  of  inade¬ 
quate  computer  security. 

Systems  previously  thought 
to  be  secure,  including  some 
government  systems,  have  be¬ 
come  the  source  some  watch¬ 
ful  concern.  Reports  of  viruses 
^reading  across  networks  such 
as  Internet  have  startled  many 
users  00  those  networks. 

Personal  computers  are  just 
that  —  personal  PCs  have  be- 
cmne  eatensioos  of  tl^  capahOi- 
ties  and  thoughts  of  the  user.  An 
invasion  of  a  user’s  data  is  like  a 
robbery  of  a  person's  home.  It  is 
an  assault  on  the  person.  In 
an  assault  mentality  can  be 
the  moat  dangerous  result  of 
the  invasion  of  computer  sancti- 
pr.  If  users  react  by  retreating 
into  shells,  the  cause  of  comput¬ 
ing  wffl  be  set  back  during  a 
time  when  informatkm  flow  is 
becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  Interconnectivity  to  simply 
too  important  an  asset  to  give 
Up- 

Life  is  just  not  as  ^ple  as  it 
used  to  be.  In  years  past,  there 
Continued  on  page  76 


X  terminals  stung  in 
distributed  era 


Miles  to  go 

Even  wiA  steady  growdtexptcM  in  coming  ytan.X  terminals 
contiune  to  lag/ar  behind  PCs  and  Una  wodtstations 


BY  JOANIEM.  WOOER 

CWSTAPF 

One  victim  of  the  trend  toward 
distributed  computing  wiQ  be  the 
X  terminal  market,  analysts  said, 
though  the  products  will  thrive 
in  such  niches  as  centralized 
companies  and  those  stiivii^  to 
protect  their  minicomputer  in¬ 
vestments. 

X  terminals  are  intelligeRt  de¬ 
vices  specifically  designed  to  run 
the  X  Wtadow  System,  a 
networking  protoori  developed 
at  MIT.  X  Window  aDows  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  worksta¬ 


tions  to  access  apphcations  on 
multiple  hosts  and  dis{day  them 
simultaoeously  in  separate  win¬ 
dows  on  one  screen.  To  use  the 
protocol  the  host  nuist  be  run¬ 
ning  a  multitasking  opmting 
system  such  as  Unix,  VMS  or 
MVS. 

The  hardware-independent  X 
V^ndow  protocol  is  often  used  in 
coidunction  with  a  graphical  user 
into&ce,  such  as  Dif^  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp-’s  Decwindows  or 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  New 
Wave  products.  X  terminals 
have  bm  designed  as  a  lower 
cost  alternative  to  PCs  and 
workstatioQs  —  or  as  an  up¬ 
grade  to  dumb  terminals  —  Iot 


capturing  the  windowing  and 
graphical  imerface  benefits. 

The  jury  is  apparently  stiQ 
out.  bovver,  on  the  practicality 
of  the  termauls  in  today's  com- 
puti^  environment,  idiicfa  is 
moving  toward  distrfiKtted  rath- 


This  EDI  software  does  Windows 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CWSTAIV 

DEERFIELD,  m  —  Long  be¬ 
fore  windowing  became  pt^nilar, 
Foretdl  Cmp.  had  decided  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  graphical  user  interface  for 
its  future  ekctronic  data  inter¬ 
change  software  products. 

Beheving  it  is  the  first  and 
only  EDI'scrftware  vendor  to  use 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows. 
ForeteO  and  its  presideni  Roger 
Mills,  hope  the  ease  of  use  inher¬ 
ed  in  a  graphical  interface  will 
help  propel  the  S-year-old.  $2 
miDioo  software  company,  which 
claims  about  l.OOOusersworld- 
wide,  into  a  larger  frame. 

KGUs  e  counting  on  an  accel¬ 


erated  deployment  of  EDI  at 
smaller  firms  answering  the  re¬ 
quests  of  their  larger  trading 
partners  to  get  EDI  capabilities. 
He  estimated  that  70%  to  80% 
of  the  EDI  market  is  personal 
computer-based,  with  another 
20%  split  between  minicomput¬ 
er  and  mamframe  ^rstems. 


Qasaic  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
Qeremxit.  Fla.,  for  exasi^, 
began  using  ForeteD’s  softawe 
last  month.  According  to  data 
processing  manager  Bob  Zuck- 
erman.  Classic,  which  said  it  is 
the  world's  top  pbstic  fishing 
worm  supplier,  was  responding 
to  meet  the  mkl-JuDe  a^  early 


July  EDI  deadhne  set  by  partners 
Wal-Mart  ^ores,  Inc.  and  K 
Mart  Carp.,  respectivdy. 

"The  |vice  was  tempting." 
Zuckeilnan  said  about  his  choice 
of  ForeteD.  "and  I  enjoy  the  bdl 
out  of  working  with  Windows 
and  the  mouse." 

ForetdI’s  ESP  n  software 
translates  EDI  messages  back 
and  forth  between  a  half-dozen 
^andard  formats,  including  the 
Europ^  EDIFACT  standard. 
In  addition,  it  ofiers  an  array  of 
tools  to  manage  the  flow  of  these 
paperless  documents  among 
nHihfole  EDI  jiartners. 

W^  Foretell  first  consid¬ 
ered  a  graphi^  user  interfoce  in 
1987,  it  planned  to  use  Preaen- 


er  than  centralized  processing  at 
afostpace. 

"X  terminals  are  a  form  of 
time-sharing  that  goes  against 
the  grain  of  the  entire  flow  of 
computer  developaient.  whidi  is 
Continued  on  page  78 


tatioo  Manager.  But  like  many 
other  Windows  developers,  it 
has  pushed  back  its  Presentation 
Manager  Hm^ahU  in  tight  of  an 
enhan^  Mkrosoft  Windows  al¬ 
ternative. 

A  Windows  Versioo  3.0  rendi- 
tion  of  ForeteO's  ESP  0  product 
wiS  hit  the  street  next  we^ 

With  the  muhitaakiog  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Windows,  MHb 
said.  ESP  n  win  enable  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  perform  up  to  four  func¬ 
tions  simultaneously.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  it  will  support  the  Dynamic 
Data  Exchange  (DDE)  feature  of 
Wndows  so  that  other  DDE- 
compbant  apphcations  wiD  be 
available  from  the  ESP  desktop. 

Moreover  Mills  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  his  Presentation  Manager 
strategy,  noting  that  "it’s  much 
eaaer  to  port  from  3.0  to  FM." 


Zero  Learning  Curve 


The  MVS  programmer  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC,  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
with  ISPF/PDF,  Rel^se  2,  Version  2. 

SPF/PC  fills  the  ntainframe  user’s  needs  with 
a  fanuliar  environment,  commands,  large  file 
support  and  micro-to-mainframe  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 


■  command  stacking 
m  43-line  EGA 

■  picture  strings 

■  online  help 

0  binary  editing 


I  direciorylmember  lists 
I  hexadectmdl  editing 
l'S0-fi«r  VGA 
I  user  interface 
I  ufififirs 
I  network  support 


SPF/PC2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  many  PC-productivity  fea¬ 
tures  to  save  tinw  and  keystrokes,  sudi  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  BROWSE  and  EDIT  directory 
lists  from  the  DOS  pnnnpt.  | 

Want  proof?  Ask  us  for  a  FREE,  interactive 
demonstration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  so  much  like  the  real  thing, 
you'll  forget  you're  editing  on  a  PC. 


Command  Technology 
Corpontion 

1040  Marhu  VUlagrPkwy.AUioedA.CA  94501  (415)521-5900 
Orders:  (100)  336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521  -0369  Trier.  509330  CTC 
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Why  Compaq  will  ne 

that  simply 


The  way  we  see  it,  the  so-so,  the  pretty 
good  and  the  just  plain  average  are  things  for 
someone  else.  Not  for  us. 
And  most  certainly  not 
for  you. 

That’s  the  reason  wlty 
every  COMPAQ  personal 
computer  product  ever 
we  Start  wut  a  dean  state,  introduced  has  been  de 

and  talk  to  personal 

computer  users  like  you.  Sl§n6d  tO  uCliVCr  OH  3  SlITl- 

pie  promise:  to  simply  work  better.  It’s  what 
makes  our  high-performance  PCs  different 
from  all  the  others. 

The  whole  process  starts  with  you. 

Before  we  design  our  products,  we  sit 
down  and  talk  with  computer  users  like  you. 
To  see  what  you  want.  And  what  you  need. 

Then  we  take  these  ideas  and  combine 
them  with  the  latest  technology  and  our  own 
innovative  thinking. 

The  result  is  a  line  of  PCs 
with  the  right  performance 
for  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Performance  that  comes 
from  more  than  just  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  It  includes  features  like 
high-speed  disk  drives  and 


VGA  gTc^hics.  Room  to  customize  and  u[^de 
with  expansion  cards  and  peripherals.  And  the 
compatibility  to  work  with  the  best  of  industry- 
standard  technolc^. 

This  attention  to  detail  is  one  reason  why 
our  PCs  consistently  earn  the  highest  marks  for 
quality  from  computer  ex¬ 
perts.  And  unsurpassed 
marks  for  satis 
faction  from 
PC  users. 

You’ll  see 
this  thinking  in 

COMPAQ  PCs  earn  an  impressive  number  every  COMPAQ 

of  industry  awards.  But  Hi  whal  you  can  do 

with  our  PCs  that's  really  impressive  laptop,  dOSktOp, 

portable  and  PC  system  we  introduce. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n  and 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  are  the  first  COMPAQ 
personal  computers  designed  with  specific 
network  features.  They’re 
optimized  to  work  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO  PC  System 

The  new  COMfWSlT386s/20, 
like  all  our  laptops,  is  designed 
to  fit  where  you  work.  Whether 
you're  on  the  35th  floor  over¬ 
looking  Manhattan  or  at  35,000 
fed  over  the  Rockies. 

liiinHi  iiii»  Lk  II  lit  iinilii  inl  di  iipinricitirrtTiirti  rlnitri  rnnifitriin  UteolclKmmccvHpincManboiia 


COMPM)  Dtacwo  %»ii,  iltiS  PNEMind'rMenaiaOKa  SVSTm>ltOa«l 


I  dCenpaq  Computer  Corponhon  Pndurt  Mines  mnioned  I 


ver  introduce  a  PC 
works  OK.  * 

or  powerful  COMPAQ  desktop  servers.  .  And  for  the  ultimate  in  portability,  the 

The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  brings  an  un-  8V2"  x  1 1"  COMPAQ  LTE  and  COMPAQ  LTEy286 
precedented  combination  of  performance  and  put  the  performance  of  a  desktop  personal  com- 
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Forging  ahead  on  Unix  frontier 

Despite  dings,  arrows  and  OSF,  Burlington  Coat  remains  loyal  to  Unix 


ONSITE 


BY  ELL£  BOOKER 
cvswv 


BURUNGTON,  NJ.  —  Bang  a 
(Jon  piooccf  can  mean  waBmg 
tfaroQgb  a  hag]  arrcms.  and  Mi- 
chad  Mnce.  MIS  directar  at 
Burtmgton  Coat  Factory 
house,  inc.  has  had  tan  share  d- 

In  particular.  Prince  and  his 
staff  cootiniae  to  smart  over  the 
Open  Softane  Foundation’s 
(OSF)  dedsioo  earher  this  ]fear 
to  staodarthae  on  Transarc 
Carp.'s  technology  as  the  core  of 
its  distrdnted  computing  am- 
roomeht  over  Sun  taCatwys- 
tems.  (dc.'s  Network  FBe  ^s- 
tem(CW.  May  21].  The  OSF  also 
selected  the  remote  procedure 
caO  (RPC)  htim  Hevriett-ftck- 
ard  Ca  ApoBo  dviaoa’t  Net¬ 
work  Computing  System  to  be 
part  ofits  distributed  ampul  ing 
environment.  RPCs  spfit  an  ap- 
phcation  between  a  cSent  and  a 
server. 

“Initially,  [the  OSF  dedsaonl 
will  lock  us  out  of  the  OSF  ven¬ 
dors,”  said  hrince  about  the 
OSF's  choice. 

Prince  admitted  to  being  wor¬ 


ried  that  many  vendors  wiO  be 
forced  to  choose  between  the 
Sun  RPC  '  which  has  been 
working  in  some  Burlingtoo  re- 
tad  stores  for  two  years  —  and 
the  OSF-endorsed  protocol 

Nevertbdeas,  be  said  be  is 
convinced  an  open  systems  ap* 
proacfa  to  networking  is  more 
flexibie  and  that  Bur- 
lingtan’s  early  move 
to  Unix  has  given  it  a 
competitive  edge. 

“Six  mnnShu  ago, 

I  would  have  said  we 
were  almost  unique 
in  using  in-ftore  and 
host  Unix  proces¬ 
sors,”  said  Prince, 
who  joined  Burling- 
ton  in  1983  from  the 

lim^-nhaT- 

ing  service  that  5U{h 
ported  what  were 
then  just  32  Burbng- 
too  stores. 

To  keep  ahead  of 
the  pack.  Burhng- 
ton’s  mformation 
systems  department 
is  moving  forward 
with  a  plan  to  re- 
pbce  the  remainder 
of  its  in-store  com¬ 
puters  with  Unix- 


based  processors. 

Pii^  plans  to  dei^  five 
Sun  workstaboos  per  week  for 
the  next  20  weeks.  Already.  50 
stores  in  the  chain  have  the  Sun 
processors  up  and  running. 

Burlington’s  in-store  comput¬ 
ers —  Sun  SparcsUtion  SLCs — 
wiO  function  both  as  communica¬ 


tions  processors  tanking  Burbng- 
ton's  154  retail  outlets  to  s  very 
small  aperture  terminal  (VSAT) 
satellite  network,  and  back-of¬ 
fice  processors,  providing  such 
shar^  functions  as  electrarnc 
mail  and  inventory  processing. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Bur¬ 
lington  fiist  tried  the  Unixardn- 
tecture,  it  used  personal  com¬ 
puters  at  the  registers  and  Sun 
3861  desktop  computers  as  serv¬ 
ers.  The  deploymeot  now  will 
use  the  Sparcstations  and  the 
NCR  Corp.  7052D.  a  cash  regis¬ 
ter  system  wrapped 
around  the  I^el 
C^orp.  S0236-b8sed 
PC. 

The  intelligent 
registers  and  Unix 
processors  wiD  re¬ 
place  the  old  config¬ 
uration  in  Buriing- 
too's  stores:  hosts 
built  on  16-bit  Altos 
Computer  Systems 
desktop  computers, 
rumung  Digital  Re- 
seard),  Inc.  Concur¬ 
rent  DOS  and  con¬ 
nected  to  dumb  CRT 
registers. 

The  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  director 
of  store  systems  Cy 
Young,  was  dictated 
by  the  age  d  the  Al¬ 
tos  systems,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  attached  to 


Budington't  FHncw  is  sold  on  open  systems 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIEFS 

Two  subscribers  sign  on  to 
international  ISDN  network 


Last  month,  the  first  two  sub¬ 
scribers  bc^  using  on  intenia- 
booal  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  (ISON)  jookly 
provided  by  Nippon  Tdcgniph 
and  TdeplMHie  Corp.  (NTT), 
Kokttam  Deaohtn  Denwa  and 
Prance  Teleoooa  H^gona-lits 
Tourisme,  a  French  travel  agen¬ 
cy,  is  (sing  the  service  for  dsta 
tnnsmmiim  while  Canon  Co.  in 
japan  is  using  it  for  facaamfle 
transmissioo.  iDtemstional 
I^N.  whid)  provides  64K  bk/ 
sec.  switched  acceas  between 
the  French  and  Japanese  carri¬ 
ers,  was  anoounced  last  Aprd. 
NIT  reported  that  as  of  April 
or  two  years  after  it 
its  INS-Net  ISON  service.  1,300 
customers  were  using  the  64K 
bit/sec  verskm  of  the  service, 
while  140  customen  were  using 
the  1.5M  bit/sec.  version. 

US  West  and  Bci)  Atlantic 
Corp.  have  signed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  with  Caecboalovakia's  Min¬ 
istry  of  ftists  sad  Telecooi' 
munkatiotts  to  form  a  joint 
venture  axnpany  to  build  a  pub¬ 
lic  switched  packet  data  net¬ 
work.  In  additkm.  the  three  par¬ 
ties  recently  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  construct  a  national  cel¬ 
lular  system  and  work  together 


to  modemue  Cxechoslovalda's 
telecommunications  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Deutsche  Bank  and  two  other 
West  German  banks  are  inqile- 
menting  an  estimated  1,100  Rat- 
caLldfo  modems^as  weO  as 
network  support  sernoes  in  East 
Germsny  as  part  of  their  efforts 
to  provide  computerised  support 
for  their  extended  operations. 

Biitiab  Telecom  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Servicedesk 
product  has  been  integrated  into 
its  Concert  integrated  network 
management  system.  Service- 
desk  is  a  computer-based  help 
desk  system  that  coordinates  re¬ 
sponses  to  network  service  caUs 
across  a  user  organixatioa  Inte¬ 
gration  with  Concert  ensures 
that  details  of  incident  reports 
and  service  requests,  once 
logged.  wiD  be  pas^  on  via  the 
(Concert  interface  to  the  nterna- 
tiooal  carrier's  own  service  op¬ 
eration.  British  Telecom  sakt 

MCI  Inteniatioaal  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  Bel^um's 
telecommunications  authority  to 
offer  one-stop  stK^pmg  services 
for  international  lea^  tanes  be¬ 
tween  Belgjum  and  the  U.S. 


Fritz 

FROM  PAGE  73 

was  not  the  current  protifera- 
tioo  of  local-area  networiu  and 
interconnectivity  that  occurs 
between  today's  systems.  On 
one  hand,  this  has  brought 
greater  power  and  efficieocy  for 
users.  However,  this  can  alro 
bring  greater  vulnerability.  The 
more  interconnected  systems 
are,  the  higher  the  risk.  All  of 
tlus  causes  IS  directors  skep- 
less  ni^ts,  as  they  wonder  d 
someone  b  out  tbae  tamper¬ 
ing  with  their  valuable  data. 

So  the  question  remains: 
What  can  be  done  to  tantit  expo¬ 
sure  to  unwanted  programs  and 
unauthorised  uvr  intervention? 
There  are  some  commonsense 
methods  that  can  do  much  to 
protect  the  computer’s  data 
and  the  user's  sanity. 

•  Avoid  obvious  passwords. 
Nicknames,  birthday,  address¬ 
es  and  telephone  numbers  aO 
make  terrible  passwords.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  easy  to  re¬ 
member,  they  are  also  easily 
guessed.  One  university  re¬ 
cently  had  its  LAN  administra¬ 
tive  files  broken  into  because 
the  systems  admmjstrator  chose 
a  campus  building  name  as  a 
password  for  the  adminbtrative 
accounts.  It  didn't  take  an  in¬ 
truder  long  to  obtain  a  campus 
map.  figure  out  the  password 
and  gain  acceas  to  critical  files. 

•  Security  must  be  continuous¬ 


ly  monitt^ed  and  fiistidiously 
maintained.  Don’t  wait  for  a  se¬ 
curity  breach  to  begin  checking 
for  unauthorued  activity.  Just 
as  regular  visits  to  the  doctor  are 
a  part  of  many  people’s  lives, 
computer  systems  must  be  regu- 
larty  check^  for  unauthorized 
activity. 

•  Realize  that  isolatioo  will  not 
guarantee  protection  against  a 
security  breach.  AvoidiDg 
shareware,  bulletin  boards  or 


Do  NOT  BE 

lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  securi¬ 
ty  by  virus  detection 
software. 


electronic  mail  b  not  a  solution. 
Instead,  users  should  carefully 
check  all  new  programs  with  vi- 
rxis  detection  software.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  users 
received  viruses  fitmi  shrink- 
wrapped  commercial  software 
packages.  Even  if  a  database  ser¬ 
vice  checks  for  viruses  before 
posting  the  program,  check  it 
again  anyway.  In  fact,  the  best 
way  to  check  new  software  b  to 
run  the  virus  detection  soft¬ 
ware  from  a  locked  floppy  dbk. 

•  Do  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  virus  detec¬ 
tion  software.  K^y  of  these 
programs  are  weQ  designed  and 
regularly  updated.  However, 
we  are  engaged  in  an  insidious 


them  could  not  function  if  thb 
boat  processor  went  out  of  com- 
mission, 

“Another  advantage  of  a  Unb 
processor,”  Young  said.  ”b  it 
gives  us  ifirect  X.25  access  in 
and  out  of  the  box.  With  the  Al¬ 
tos  we  had  to  use  a  [packet  aa- 
sembler/dtsassemblerl,  and  we 
couldn’t  log  on  to  the  old  Altos 
machines  remotely  to  dbgnose 
problems.” 

Link  to  riw  outaidw 

In-store  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  workstation  and 
up  to  50  attached  regbters  and 
b  over  an  Ethernet  local- 
area  networit.  To  connect  with 
the  outside  world,  the  Sun  b 
tanked  to  the  VSA’T  terminal  at 
the  store,  which  accesses  the 
Omtel  A%  satellite  network. 
Thb  connection  b  through  the 
X.25  packet  data  protocol. 

From  Contel's  shared  bub 
eaithstatioo  to  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  Burimgton’s  annual  $300 
million  worth  of  credit-card 
cherics  are  patdted  into  the  Visa 
network.  At  the  same  time,  oth¬ 
er  dedicated  56K  fait/sec.  lines 
connect  the  earthstation  to  Bur- 
tangton’s  cmporate  data  centers 
in  Buffington,  N  J..  and  Lebanon. 
N.H- 

Onoe  all  the  in-store  proces¬ 
sors  are  rqdaced,  Buffington 
will  conscdidate  the  two  data  and 
dbtribution  centers  into  the 
Lebanon  facility. 


game  of  chess.  Those  who  cre¬ 
ate  viruses  are  trying  to  best 
those  who  are  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  virus  creators. 
'Thus,  it  b  possible  tbsta  virus 
could  escape  detection.  Watch 
for  unusual  activity  on  your 
hard  drive  or  strange  quirks  in 
your  pn^rama.  Sometimes, 
these  are  caused  by  a  virus  that 
escaped  detection.  The  empha- 
sb  here  b  on  the  word  “some¬ 
times.”  Most  computer  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  because  of  viruses. 
•  Consider  security  features  of¬ 
fered  by  new  communications 
services.  Incoming  Calli^  Une 
Identification  or  calling  line  ID 
service  has  gotten  a  bad  rap 
fitxtt  the  press,  some  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  misguided  con¬ 
sumer  protection  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  when  combined  with 
ISDN,  Incoming  CaOing  Line 
Identification  has  agnificant 
advantages  for  computer  securi¬ 
ty.  Because  of  ISDN’s  dialing 
protocol,  the  host  ste  receives 
the  originating  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  data  call  Thus,  ded- 
skxis  can  be  made  for  access 
privileges  based  on  not  only 
password  and  account  identifi¬ 
cation  but  also  on  origmating  lo¬ 
cation.  Of  rourse,  an  authorized 
locatim  doesn't  guarantee  an  au- 
tboriied  person,  but  at  least  it 
can  be  used  to  tamit  access  fron 
unapproved  sites. 


Fiiti  •  t  dtta  canmaoicabam  nslrst 
at  Vfew  Vbiinia  Unimiity  in  Morgue- 
tOWQ.  W.>^ 
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LAN  tools  to  provide  reliability  at  lower  cost 

Bv  Bi  joARPTH  HOP wn^  IS  Said  to  measuTc  thc  amounis  <rf  tTiffic  •  Tdctroon/IJ  Com  m  Mouitam  View, 

on  individua]  Ethernet  nodes  or  segmerts 


AkngwitbtbetraditioQaldaisiesanddan- 
ddioQS,  June  was  busting  oat  aO  over  with 
kxal-area  network  management  intro¬ 
ductions.  This  was  but  the  latest  evidence 
that  vendors  are  finally  responding  to  cor¬ 
porate  us^'  inaeasingly  urgent  de¬ 
mands  for  ioeb  to  make  LANs  safe  fin* 
miasioD-critical  applicatioQS. 

The  nmnber  of  users  planning  LAN  im- 
plementations  for  key  appbcatioQS,  such 
as  database  management  and  electronic 
mail,  has  increased  as  much  as  10%  re¬ 
cently,  according  to  The  Sierra  Group, 
Inc.  The  Tempe,  Ariz.,  research  firm  sur¬ 
veyed  approximately  2,000  users  in  late 
1988  and  again  in  late  1989  about  their 
(dans  far  impleinenting  ai^lications  on 
various  platforms  the  following  year. 

Mapy  businesses  that  are  moving  criti- 
cal  a^itotions  down  to  LANs  are  ex¬ 
pressing  dissatisfaction  with  currently 
avail^ide  LAN  management  tools.  Covia 
Ccnp.,  for  example,  has  had  to  make  a  ma¬ 
jor  investment  in  internal  development  d 
LAN  management  systems,  an  executive 
recently  stated,  b^use  commercially 
available  offerings  did  not  provide  all  the 
necessary  functkmaHty  to  ensure  that  its 
token-ring-baaed  networks  wmild  sup¬ 
port  mission-critical  a()pbcatioas. 

The  latest  crop  of  LAN  diagnostics  an¬ 
nouncements  addresses  two  emerging 
market  demands;  for  lower  cost  tools  and 
for  tools  that  can  work  with  the  latest 
LAN  protoccds.  such  as  lOM  bit/sec 
twistediair  Etberoet  The  fcdlowing  fall 
into  the  low-cost  category: 

•  Neon  Software,  Inc.,  based  in  La¬ 
fayette,  Ca&L,  introduced  Netminder,  a 
$495  software  (ackage  that  is  said  to  cap¬ 
ture,  diqday  and  analyze  data  packets 
traveling  over  an  Ethernet  LAN.  The  A(>- 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosb  n  software 

Tandem  opts  for 
open  systems 

Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  laA  week  an¬ 
nounced  enhancements  to  three  network¬ 
ing  products  designed  to  allow  the  compa- 
ny's  proprietary  cq>erating  system-ba^ 
computm  to  acccnnmodate  mor^  stan- 
danhzed  protocols. 

Tandem’s  OSI  Atybcations  Services 
development  product  offers  compatibility 
with  the  0^  Systms  interconnect 
(OSD  model  up  to  the  seventh,  and  hip¬ 
est,  byer.  Last  year,  the  company  offered 
a  product  only  up  to  Layer  5.  according  to 
Tandem  spokesman  Jim  Lewis. 

“It  alk^  inqrlementation  of  network¬ 
ing  a{)plications  without  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  protocols,’’  Lewis  said.  He 
added  that  it  allows  a  manager  to  invest  in 
people  who  are  not  vendor-^>ecific  in 
their  (trogramming  expertise. 

Alto  announced  were  enhancements 
to  the  company’s  SNAX  line  IBM  com- 
municatioos  products  and  its  lyansmis- 
sion  Control  Protoccd/lnternet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP)  package.  SNAX  now  has  wide- 
area  netw^  X.25  capability.  Its  TCP/IP 
(woduct  includes  X.2S  capability  aS  well  as 
a  mao  gateway  and  network  ada^nistra- 
tibn  software  that  gives  a  nKmitar  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  mainframe  devices. 


arrd  to  collect  packets  generated  by  np- 
pletalk,  Internet  and  Xerox  Network  Syv 
terns  protocols. 

•  Dialog.  Inc.  in  MontgomeryviUe, 
introduced  Lanvista  100,  which  it  calls 
the  first  “fuB-function’’  protocol  analyzer 
priced  at  less  than  $3,500.  Based  on  hC- 
croeoft  Corp.  Endows,  the  system  is  said 
to  capture  and  generate  traffic  for  troo- 
Uesbwting  xoA  capacity  testing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  said  to  capture  and  decode  aD 
seven  layers  of  a  wi^  variety  of  proto¬ 
cols,  (belaying  frarrs  size,  sowce  and 
destination  address  and  error  indicatioos. 


Caltf. ,  intiodoced  a  variety  of  network  ad- 
ministratioD  products,  including  a  ’low- 
coat"  ($1,490)  Ethernet  Probe  that  b 
said  to  continuoualy  monitor  traffic  on  a 
local  or  remote  LAN  segment.  Abo  an¬ 
nounced  was  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  that  B  said  to  convert  a  personal 
computer  running  W^idows  286  into  a 
cenfralbed  monitoring  and  oootroi  as¬ 
tern  for  dbtxibuted  Ethernet  networks. 
The  $1,850  price  tag  mckides  software 
and  an  Ethernet  controDer  card. 

Abo  introduced  were  the  foOowmg 
toob  that  were  designed  to  work  outside 
the  Etbernet/token-ring  mainstream: 


*  v» 

•  Computrol.  Inc.  in  Ridgefield.  Com., 
announced  Isocomm  Network  Monitor, 
which  B  said  to  monitor  traffic  on  a  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automatibn  Protocol  (MAP)  3.0 
network.  The  Wkidows-faased  product  b 
aaid  to  ffiaphy  LAN  trtfic  statistks  and  a 
m^l  of  nodes.  It  w^iports  carrier  hand, 
broadband  or  fiber-optic  MAP  meda  and 
any  MAP  3.()<oovBt&ile  network  con¬ 
troller,  Computrol  mid. 

•  David  Systems,  Inc.  in  Suonyvafe. 

CafiL,  anoonnoed  the  David  Ibir  Scanner, 
a  handheld  instrumeft  far  diagnoamg  and 
troubteabooting  faults  on  coaxial  and 
twisted-pair  cabling  systems.  The  prod¬ 
uct  a  said  to  monicori^  log  activby  oo  a 
IEEE  802.3  network.  lOM  bit/ 

sec.  twisted-pair  LANs  based  on  the 
ICffiase-T  stanbrd.  It  a  priced  at  $2,495. 


The  heairty  of  a  fiber  (pdc  netwoik  depmds 

Recently,  a  lot  of  high-perfconance  netwcffk 
people  have  put  their  feith  in  fiber  optics. 

But  fiber  optics  and  its  FDDl  standard  don’t 
ensure  high  speed  and  c^jadty.  That  depends 
on  the  network  equipment,  not  the  fiber. 

Network  Systems  networks  have  always 
focused  on  hi^  performance.  Our  routers  and 
host  connections  were  designed  to  work  with 
lT)DIandrnanyotherstaridards.Ypugeta  ‘ 
proven  architecture  with  high 
^  speed  and  bandwidth  for  a  huge 
[  range  of  applications. 

^  you  can  build  an  irrqrressive 
rietwak  riow’ that  could  last  for  ages. 
If  you’ve  seen  the  light  of  FDDI,  call  us  at 
1-800-338-0122  and  ^  about  networking 

with  a  higher  power,  t  m  ..  j  c 

^  Network  Systems. 
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Xterminals 

CONTINUED  FROM  VAGt  73 

to  ddhrer  more  power  and  fuDcbao  to  the 
desktop,"  said  WtOmm  Bhiestein,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research.  Inc.,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge.  M^-based  ceosulting  firm. 

Forrester's  predictioos  for  X  terminal 
popularity  are  significantly  less  buHish 
thu  tbow  of.  consultancy  X  Business 
Group  and  market  researcher  Interna- 
tioDal  Data  Corp.  (IDQ.  both  of  which 
projected  1990  worldwide  X  terminal 
ahipinents  of  68.000  (see  diart  page  73). 
IDC  preificted  U.S.  diipments  d  42,000 
in  1990,  congiared  with  Forrester's 
18,000. 

X  tenninab  are  subject  to  the  saoae 
bmitatioos  as  traditional  terminals  —  un- 
rehahle  response  dme  because  of  net¬ 
work  bottlenecks  to  the  host  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  process  applicatioas  at  the 
desktop.  They  also  offer  traditiottal  termi- 
nal  be^ts,  such-  as  giving  the  informa- 
tMQ  semces  department  greater  control 
and  security  of  resources,  which  are 
stored  in  a  central  rtposhory  rather  than 
distnbuted  aD  over  the  oonipany.  They 
also  protect  investments  in  laige<T*U 
computing  power. 

In  adiktion,  X  terminals  generally  offer 
higher  resohitioo  screens  than  either 
dumb  terminals  or  PCs.  which  enhances 
the  graphics  functionality. 

Stephen  AudHore,  president  of  Fre¬ 
mont.  Cahf.-based  X  Business  Group,  ex¬ 
plained  that  "d  you  have  excess  CPU 
power,  memory  and  network  capacity. 


and  your  appbeatioo  is  not  compute-inten- 
aive,  X  terminah  make  sense.  If  you  re- 
(luire  a  lot  of  horsepower,  they  are  prob¬ 
lematic" 

Coat  advantages  to  X  terminals  are 
murky,  particularly  in  light  of  phonineting 
workstation  prices.  Forexam^,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems.  Inc  recenthr  unveiled  its  un- 
der-$5,000  diskless  Sparcstatioc  SCL. 
which  seUs  for  $1,000  less  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantities  of  20  or  more  akmg 
with  a  Spaiiaerver  490,  according  to  Sun. 
In  contrast,  X  terminal  prices  range  from 
about  $2,000  to  $3,000.  but  they  sacri¬ 
fice  functknality  for  the  savings. 

"Rfe've  been  evaluating  the  new  disk¬ 
less  Sun  Sparcstatkm  against  X  termi- 
oab,"  said  (herald  Siddotts.  director  of  sci¬ 
entific  computing  for  the  divisioo  of 
biostatistics  and  epidemiology  at  Boston’s 
Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute.  Skkkms 
said  be  has  been  experimenting  with  one 
Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc  X  ter¬ 
minal  for  about  a  year  and  also  has  a  DEC 
VT-1000  terminai,  which  he  said  "arrives 
brain-dead"  with  only  IM  byte  of  memo¬ 
ry. 

The  DEC  terminal  "has  been  gather¬ 
ing  dust  for  mootbs”  waiting  for  a  metno- 
ly  upgrade,  be  said,  with  such  needed 
grades  rendering  the  workstation/termi- 
nal  costs  more  competitive. 

The  computer  services  director  of  a 
large  New  Yorit  financial  institutiM)  add¬ 
ed,  "It  doesn’t  pay  for  us  to  invest  in  X 
terminals  because  of  their  limited  func¬ 
tion.  if  we  use  PCs  and  workstations  to 
run  X  [Window  System),  we  can  also  use 
them  for  other  ta^." 


SNA  ENQNE 


Integrated  SDLC  Adapter  and  CCfTT  y32  Modem 


OurSV32  iraegraicd  SUX  adapter  and  CCITT  V.32  modem  for  IBM  PSy2  s 
with  Micro  Channel^  Architecture  U»  a  real  SNA  engine.  Designed  to  power 
very  high  speed  communicatians  applkrtsions.  the  SV32  can  run  all  of  IBM's 
SNA  connectivity  software  under  DOS  and  OS/2*  Entended  Edition.  And 
commumcaie  with  remote  SNX-hosls  at  speeds  up  to  12.000  bps  over  dial-up 
phone  lines. 

Soioget  yvur  PS/ 2s  equipped  for  real  communicalians  performance,  install 
ourS^2  SNA  engine  itidi^  and  get  ready  fora  ^  ride.  For  mo«e  information, 
calltoll-rree  l-80»444-1982;  in  Texas  or  outside  the  USA  call  512-345-7791 


>4  MicroGate 

r  A  coRfoaATiON 


Who  will  suirive? 


naiysts  agree  that  shakeout  is  inevitaUe  in  the  X  terminal  markeL  Ste- 
pbra  Auditore,  president  of  X  Business  Grotqi  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  said 
there  are  at  least  23  X  terminal  manufarfurers  worldwide  today. 

‘That's  an  awful  lot  for  shipping  under  70,000  units  this  year/'  be 
said. 


Vendors  are  moving  to  difierentiate  themselves.  For  example.  Network  Com¬ 
puting  Devices,  Inc.  recently  announced  that  its  termiDals  wffl  siqiport  the  Sim¬ 
ple  Network  Management  (^toed,  a  de  facto  standard  for  managing  'Dansmis- 
skn  Control  Protocd/lntemet  Protocol  networks,  which  often  are  Unix-based. 

Systems  supfdier  NCR  Corp. .  winch  recently  entered  the  X  terminal  busmess. 
has  taken  pama  to  bundle  a  version  of  the  Open  Software  Foundatioo’s  Motif 
giaphical  user  interface  into  its  products 

Auditore  said  that  vendors  well  podtkmed  to  offer  color  terminals  —  which 
currently  include  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  Network  Computing  Devices.  NCR  and 
IBM  —  will  likely  be  survivors  of  the  X  terminal  busmess.  in  that  demand  for  col¬ 
or  display  stations  are  expected  to  account  for  neariy  35%  of  1990  shipments 


worldwide. 

Another  possitrie  edge  for  vendors  would  be  offering  a  broad  product  line  with 
various  screen  sizes,  performance  and  cokv/monochroooe  offerings  to  accommo¬ 
date  users  with  different  needs  within  one  company. 


JOAN1EM.WEXLER 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Host-to-host  ^ 

Wang  Laboratones,  Inc.  has  enhanced  its 
Information  Ehstribution  System  (IDS) 
family  of  st^ware  products  for  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  between  IBM  mainframes 
and  l^ng  VS  con^ters. 

IDS  Release  3.0  supports  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  communica¬ 
tions  over  X.25  tranports  as  well  as  IBM 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Control. 

The  enhanced  IDS  offerings  include 
Store  and  Forward.  Host  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Host  File  Access  Facility,  which 
are  priced  at  $11,000  for  all  three  prod¬ 
ucts;  Host-lo-Host  Transport  ($2,200); 
Standard  Components  ($11 .000);  and  VS 
IDS  Transport  ($500). 

Wang 

One  Induatrial  Ave. 

Lowell.  Maas.  01851 
(508)459-5000 


Gotaways/Bridges/ 

Routers 

Promptus  (Communications,  Inc.  has  tn- 
trodu^  a  product  that  combines  local- 
area  netwo^  bridging  and  routing  with 
voice/data  multiplexing  on  IBM  {\»rsoaaI 
Computer  AT  platforms. 

Promptus  T1  (Commserver-f  oper¬ 
ates  over  ffactkmal  or  full  Tl,  switched 
56  and  European  El  digital  services.  It 
can  be  migrated  to  services  based  on  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks  and  can  interconnect 
Novell,  Inc.  Netware  LANs. 

The  oduct  is  scheduled  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  second  quarter  for  $7,000. 
Promptus 
207  Highpoint  Ave. 

Portsmouth.  R.1. 0287 1 
(401)683-6100 

(Clearpoint  Research  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  CMB-IOOO,  a  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing-based  intelligent 
multiport  bridge. 

Tte  device  provides  forwarding  rates 
of  50.000  packet/sec.  and  offers  address 
filtering,  netwoik  monitoring  and  support 


for  the  Spanning  Tree  Algorithm. 

A  minimum  configuration  includes  one 
Ethernet  port,  cne  wide-area  network 
port,  a  Starwatch  network  management 
software  package  and  full  Spanning  Tree 
su(^iort.  The  basic  system  costs  $7,500. 
A  fij^y  configured  versioo,  with  eight  Eth¬ 
ernet  ports  and  three  WAN  connections. 
costs$lB,500. 

Clesipoiiit 
35  Paritwood  Drive 
Hopkinton,  Msm.  01748 
(508)435-2000 

Wellfleet  CommunicatMms,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  routing  support  for  two  new  pro¬ 
tocols:  NoveQ,  lnc.’s  Integrated  Pa^t 
Exchange  Protocol  (IPX)  and  Xerox  Net¬ 
work  Systems'  Internet  Transport  Proto¬ 
col  (XNS). 

The  XNS/IPX  software  is  being  of¬ 
fered  with  Transmissiao  Control  Proto- 
col/Intemet  Protocol.  Decnet  and  Span- 
rung  Tree  Bridge  software  already 
supported  by  other  Wellfleet  multiproto¬ 
col  routers  and  bridges. 

'Hie  price  is  $1 ,000  per  protocol. 
Wellfleet 

12  DeAngelo  Drive 
Bedfonl.  Mus.  01730 
(617)275-2400 


Links 

Idea  has  unveiled  a  network  controller 
that  can  support  mulUhost  communic?- 
tioQS  in  IBM  mainframes,  mkfranges  or 
Digital  Equipment  (^orp.  VAX  computers. 

The  Concert  C^mtroOer  can  be  config¬ 
ured  as  an  IBM  3 174- or  S394-compatible 
control  unit,  and  its  nici|)ular  architecture 
is  not  strictly  configured  for  any  part^ 
lar  host  or  environment,  the  ven^  sakt. 

The  product  is  available  in  three  mod¬ 
els  —  the  Idea  Concert  10300,  10400 
and  10500  —  for  token-ring,  remote  or 
local  enviromnents.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$2,000  to  $12,495,  depending  on  config¬ 
uration. 

Idea 

1515W.  IdthSt. 

Tempe,  Arix.  85281 
(602)894-7000 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


■  Ricbaitl 
Chow  was 
named  to  the 
newly  created 
position  <rf  vice- 
president  of  MIS 
at  Pyramid  Technology 
Corp.  He  supports  aD  the  IS 
and  communications  needs 
of  Pyramid,  a  Mountain  View. 
Calif.-based  manufacturer  of 
Unix-based  &le  servers. 

Chow,  42,  was  most  re¬ 
cently  director  of  MIS  and 
corporate  communications 
at  ^fyst  Technology.  Previ¬ 
ous,  be  founded  and  served 
as  president  at  Exante  Soft¬ 
ware  and  was  manager  of  6- 
nandal  systems  and  services 
at  Nationa]  Semknpductor 
Carp. 

Chow  has  a  BA  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  from  Ste¬ 
vens  institute  of  Tecfanot- 
ogy  and  an  MBA  frmn  the 
Univeraty  of  Denver. 


Thomas  I^Roo  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice-president 
systems  and  data  processing 
at  Webcraft  Ganaes,  a  divi- 
sioo  of  Webcrafr  Techn^- 
ogies,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  instant 
lottery  tickets  and  systems 
in  Noikh  Brunswick.  NJ. 

DaRos  is  responsible  for 
aH  computer  systems  used  in 
the  design,  pr^uction  and 
delivery  of  lottery  tickets.  He 
was  previously  director  of 
electtook  data  processing  at 
Webcraft. 

Before  joining  the  firm, 
DaRos  was  vice-president 
and  regkmal  manager  of 
Software  Products,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  ^shing- 
ton,  D.C.  Other  positions  be 
ha&heW  include  vice-presi- 
deA  of  administration  at 
Agora  Industries  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  Todd  Logistics. 
Ind. 


Who’s  on  tbo  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Pnxnoting 
an  Your  peers  want 

to  know  wtio  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworid 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Track.  Wien  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and 
to  or  have  your  public  rela: 
tions  department  write  to 
Clinton  Wider,  Senior  Editor. 
Management,  Computer- 
worid.  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road.  Framingham. 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


Miles  to  go  before  he  sleeps 

Alamo  Rent  A  Car’s  Tom  Loanedriveshisgroupbykeepinghiseyeson  thebusiness 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CWSTAW 

As  tbe  newly  appointed  bead 
of  information  systems  at 
Alamo  Rent  A  Ctf ,  Inc.  m 
the  mid- 1980s,  .Tom  Loane 
saw  sonoathing  be  did  not 
like.  Staff  member^were  showing  \ip 
at  meetings  ''whenever  they  felt  tike 
getting  started.” 

So  Loane  instituted  a  policy  that 
cost  staffm  a  dollar  for  minute 
they  were  late.  Meetings  were  soon 
starting  ri^t  on  schedule,  and  the  poli¬ 
cy  was  discontinued. 

“Like  anything  else.”  Loane  says, 
‘‘h’s  good  for  a  while,  and  then  you  get 
to  tbe  point  vrtiere  you  stop.  It 
achieved  its  objective.” 

In  managing  IS  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.-based  Alamo,  Loane  is  apparently 
food  of  this  approach.  He  assesses  a 
situatkn,  comes  up  with  a  plan  for  it, 
implements  it  and  moves  on.  He  pre¬ 
sents  himself  as  a  no-noosense  kird  of 
guy  who  seems  to  have  no  tinag  for 
schmoozing  or  gratuitous  remarks.  He 
speaks  frankly  and  is  willing  to  take  ac¬ 
tions  that  will  not  be  popular  with  oth¬ 
ers.  Yet.  be  is  a  gracious  boss  wtko 
treats  hb  staff  with  respect  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  their  abilities,  according  to  IS 
department  managers.  For  instance, 
Loiuie.  vice^iresident  of  computer  and 
communicatioos  services,  refers  to  his 
staff  as  the  people  who  work  with  him. 
not /or  him. 

Director  of  operations  Andy  Fay 
says  Loane  wiO  oot  hesitate  to  teO  a 
vendor  what  be  thinks  of  them.  "It's  aJ- 
nnost  embarrassing.”  Fay  says. 

However,  Fay  also  says  Loane  tflces 
to  join  the  staff  when  they  g^t  together 
sodally  every  few  months.  Alamo  re- 


PROFILE:  Ibm  Loane 
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fWiMont  Via-pn$idfml  tf  Mrmett  Aiaam  JhW  A  Ctr,  ime. 


cently  moved  its  data  ceitter  to  afx}ther 
Fort  Lauderdale  location,  and  tbe  job 
of  hauling  tbe  equipment  fell  to  Pay’s 
staff.  Loane  “bou^t  T-shirts  for  the 
moving  team.  He  likes  doing  things 
like  that  to  keep  qxrits  up,”  Fay  says. 

fuMspoodohood 

Loane  brings  a  focus  to  his  job  that  is 
almost  single-minded.  He  is  qute  tak¬ 
en  with  tbe  car  rental  business  and 
^)ent  one  hour  in  a  recent  interview 
talking  about  rental  trends  and  the 
axnpetitive  situation  before  discuss¬ 
ing  IS. 

Alamo  ranks  fifth  in  the  U.S.  car 


rental  busmess  befand  ‘The  Hertz 
Cotp-.  Avis  Rent-A-Car  Systems,  Inc.. 
National  Car  Rental  and  Budget  Rent- 
A-Car  Carp.,  acconfing  to  indnatry  es¬ 
timates.  Un^  most  of  its  competi¬ 
tors,  it  has  remaned  independently 
owned  and  stayed  focused  on  s  smsU 
number  of  fai^volume  focatioos. 

Alamo  shows  the  typicalfr  feisty 
personality  of  tin  httie  guy  in  tbe  mar¬ 
ket.  It  makes  no  bones  ab^  being  be- 
hindpowerfiil  competitors,  but  it  is  de- 
termined  to  wli9  them  whm  it  can. 

To  that  end,  Loane  says  bis  miaaioo 
as  IS  chief  is  to  bdp  Alamo  make  more 
C(mt$M$fodon  puge90 


Teaching  systems  pride  to  line  managers 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CVSTATV 

FOTget  Max  Hoppa.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  role  mode!  in  in¬ 
formation  systems  leader¬ 
ship,  set  your  sights  on  Hor¬ 
ace  Mam  —  America’s 
greatest  educator. 

Tbe  ability  to  educate  senior  and 
line  management  on  IS  is  tbe  newest 
critical  success  factor  for  tbe  1990s, 
according  to  tbe  man  who  made  critical 
success  frctors  famous.  Jack  Rockart 
of  MIT.  Rockart  closed  out  tbe  MIT 
Center  for  Information  Systems  Re¬ 
search  (CISR)  summer  seminar  in 
Cambrid^,  Mass.,  last  month  by  ex¬ 
horting  IS  directors  to  change  tbe  way 
they  view  their  jobs. 

Specifically.  Rockart  said  that  chirf 
executives  and  line  managers  must  feel 
that  systems  are  tkeir  ^rstems.  "The 


success  or  foihxre  of  information  tech-  often  even  more  effective  in  promoting 
nology  in  an  organiation  depends  on  tbelScause. 


the  line  manager.”  he  said.  ’’There¬ 
fore,  IS  needs  to  educate.” 


Tbe  educational  sectkn  of  tbe  job, 
Rockart  added,  is  part  of  the  IS  esecu- 


He  dted  tbe  example  of  Ray  Cains,  tive's  evofotian  from  manager  to  lead- 
who  beads  IS  at  Du  Rxit  Ca  In  the  er  —  one  who  sees  new  ways,  enabled 


midkl980s.  Cairns  set  iq) 
three  different  educational 
programs  on  the  basics 
and  potential  of  IS  —  one 
for  midlevei  managers, 
one  for  a  level  bdow  tbe 
top  and  one  for  the  moat 
senior  encutives.  "Du 
Pbnt  today  has  more  pro¬ 
grams  rhanging  the  WSy 
they  do  business  than  OK>8t 
ocgittiatiaDs  in  the 
imrid.”  Rockart  sakL 
He  urged  B  executives 


MIT’s  Rockart  ad¬ 
vocates  education 


by  IS,  far  the  company  to 
do  huaneas.  He  dted 
Cairns.  United  Tedmol- 
ogies  Corp.'s  Jofan  Han>- 
mitt  and  Procter  A  Gam¬ 
ble  Co.'s  Robert  HerboU 
as  B  heads  who  hive 
adopted  tins  new  role. 

”Tbey  see  then  role  ss 
urging  and  ***»**fl  amova- 
tioo,”he8aid. 

Rockart  noted  that  tbe 
CBR  BCBBion  is  a  perfect 
^K>t  for  B  leaders  to  prac- 


to  form  coafitions  and  estabhah  formal  tioe  their  new  part. ‘T)oo't  come  back 
briefings  but  noted  that  ‘'hincfa  and  next  year,”  be  aid.  ”Seod  someone 
chance  meetings  in  tbe  haDway”  are  else  in  your  or^matkxL** 
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Back  to 
school  at 
Alamo 

lbs  Lone  is  oie  IS  dnc' 
lor  who  doeai't  jat  tift 
•boot  kaowipt  the  bui>> 
aen  Im  cooyeay  is  in;  he 
Sveeit 

tonne  Mfi  he  owes  this 
is  pKt  to  Aiiao,  which  has 
a  lv*cenchins  edocstiooal 
poi^  lor  al  IS  atiifers.  n- 
chd^itehoan 

On  the  first  Lone 
wen  to  wQck  for  Alnno, 
he  wn  inatnicted  to  re> 
port  to  the  fatal  atatiao  in 
Fort  LndenWe.  Fb.  He 
woriBed  there  for  one 
■0^  hefore  yacing  the 
hfwhiiti  1 1  nffiri  a  olIS. 

1  prepped  cars  lor 
rntai  I  scraped  stjcken.  I 
washed  can,**  Lone  re- 
cah.*'Carwnfanig — that 
the  prinsojoh  there. 

S  stiffen  get  dase- 
roona  time  on  the  car'feet- 
al  indaatiT.  sod  Lone 
resfhfs  saany  of  them 
now.  Th^  also  wncfc  in  dm 
rental  dation  so  they  get 
a  fed  for  the  boaineas  they 
ace  in. 

*^^he  standard  manage* 
HMwi  tfsinipg  p**  rti^ 
itifTnh  a  Im  strenuous 
cyde  (thn  Loane't  own 
tnini^  bat  one  of  the 
moat  inportait  things  ie  to 
know  the  famine  m,” 
Lomiessya. 

b  apparencty  won  him  , 
oner.  Wtoaihrtsiiat  job 
he'd  fte  if  he  became  ti^ 
cf  his  current  one,  Loane 
said  be  wodd  eofoy  man- 
sging  a  rental  statioeL 
"]  don't  ever  eqmct  to 
get  bored,  bat  if  I  did,  Fd 
tte  to  try  that,”  Loane 
says.  *1  a  great  . deal 

of  respect  far  the  people 
who  are  doing  that  every 
day.” 

He  alao  says  he  has  no 
aapiratiani  to  chmb  the 
AhiDO  corporate  ladder 
.and  would  not  wmd  the  job 
of  darfcaecutive  officer. 

"I  have  too  oiuch  fan 
doing  tfamgs,  and  I  ready 
don't  tfamk  1  want  to  be  a 
frosC'peraan  of  an  or^ni- 
atiaa.”  he  says.  "Td  rath¬ 
er  not  be  in  the  apokesmao 
role.  There's  more  fn  to 
doing  ^twi  faiSwtg 
about  them.'* 

WUe  he  doesn’t  say 
that  he  would  tom  down  IS 
opportoties  at  other  com¬ 
panies,  be  states  nneqiavo- 
caSy  that  "it  would  be 
very,  very  unusual  to  find  a 
**■ 

K06EMARY  HAMILTON 


Alamo 

FROM  PAGE  79 

money — period. 

‘Tf  technology  solves  the 
problem,  good.  If  not.  fine.” 
Loane  says.  "This  is  not  about 
being  abc^.  Does  Ahmo  want 
to  have  a  pretty  DP  center  or 
better  can?” 

As  a  result.  Loane  seems  un¬ 


interested  in  discussiDg  technol¬ 
ogy  that  is  not  directly  tied  to 
Atamo.  He  dismisses  tte  recent 
trend  in  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  claiming  that 
it  ‘‘tends  to  replicate  what  the 
current  systems  do.”  Hb  shop  is 
almost  exclusively  CoboL 
On  the  other  hand.  Alamo  re¬ 
cently  launched  an  imaging' 
based  billing  system  that  wiD 
send  statements  to  customers 


with  images  of  their  rental  abpe 
instead  of  roaOing  out  packets  of 
individual  slips.  “We  are  creative 
with  what  our  systems  do,  but 
we  are  not  trying  to  be  fashion¬ 
able  in  IS,”  be  says. 

Loane  says  he  bebeves  his  job 
is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  his  staffers  can  excel  and 
develop  competitive  systems, 
such  as  Alamo’s  critical  online 
reservation  system.  He  works  to 


keep  the  environment  open  and 
upbat.  eocouragiag  stsifers  to 
t^  riaks.  I^ople  do  not  get 
fired  for  "minwg  mistakes,  be 
says:  They  get  canned  for  not 
trying. 

Si^  Loane  speaks  frankfy, 
be  expects  his  staffers  to  ^>e^ 
their  minds  as  wdL  He  trusts 
their  capabilities,  saying  be  has 
surrounded  himself  with  “in¬ 
credibly  talented  people.”  He 


PtesantimAllTheSy 


SoftwareWll 


It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Eveiy  en^}io3^,  every  department, 
every  dfvison  be  expected  to  do 

moie-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Espedalty  the  da^  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Dw^tsand 
avaflable  resources  win  shrink,  lb 
succeed,  datacenter  manors  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable . 

Automate. 


PERRNtMANCE  STORAGE 


PRODUenON 

SeaSUTY  "  ADMlNISTRAnON 


OnfyCA-VM/fMOCsoluionsenaNeyoutoaaomafe 
eaanjiuiaieiud  arets  ^ the  data  anter  VhyHting 
togedter  they  MtvtTM  ultimate  m  data  center 
autamatun  andservice  level perfomance 


Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  rtelivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we've  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
c^)erations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyeme  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 


each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage. 

Securl^,  nrrfomumce 
Maru^emenL  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s.thelevclsof 
integration  and 

automation  have  been  raised  even 
h^ier.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services  the  mdividual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA'sComputiM 
Arthitetturefor 
The 905 protects 
and  enhances  the 


across  multiple  operating  ^'stems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
(fay  acritica]  role  in  helpir^your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  sii^e  step: 


Production. 


CA-UNIPACK7APC-Automatcd 
Production  Control. 

It's  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS.  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  repon  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribu^,  jCL  valid^n 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNlPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
iiKlusuy’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


CA-UNIFACKVASM-Automated 
Stors^  Maru^ment. 

It's  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management  iMike  IBM's 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments.  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  tlw  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  wanting  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 
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displays  a  positive  attitude, 
claiming  to  have  "the  best  job  in 
the  world.''  and  e:q)ects  his  statf 
to  be  similarty  upbeat 
.  Luis  Arana,  an  IS  director 
!  software  development,  recalls  a 
I  recent  confrontation  with  Loane 
over  a  software  project  Arana 
believed  it  was  not  worldng  and 
told  top  management  that  the 
project  had  not  been  a  success. 

Loane  did  not  like  that  nega¬ 


tive  attitude  one  bit,  Arana  says. 

"Tom  was  very,  very  upset 
with  me,  even  angry,"  Arana 
says.  "I  tried  to  convince  him 
that  what  I  had  done  was  ri^t 
After  a  while,  be  cafaned  down. 
He  didn’t  come  over  to  my  side 
100%,  but  be  sort  of  agreed  with 
me,  and  he  gave  me  the  (voje<^ 
to  do  over  again.  We  did  it,  and  it 
worked.  He  wasn't  afraid  to  try  it 
again,  even  tbou^  I  had  gotten 


up  in  front  of  everyone  and  said  it 
didn’t  work.” 

Loane  joined  Alamo  six  years 
ago  after  a  short  stint  as  an  IS 
consultant  at  audit  firm  Ernst  & 
Whinney  (now  Ernst  &  Young)  in 
Miami.  Alamo  recruited 
when  its  IS  mamiger  moved  to 
the  marketing  department,  and 
Loane  jumped  at  the  chants  to 


tunity  as  good  as  the  one  I  have," 
Loane  says. 

Loane's  upbeat  attitude  ap¬ 
parently  goes  way  back.  In  1 960, 
while  a  tn^  school  sophomore  in 
Baltimore,  Loane  buih  a  small 
computer  and  entered  H  in  the 
local  science  fair.  First  place  just 
escaped  him.  however,  when  fais 
machine  cau^t  fire.  He  won  sec- 


be  the  lead  IS  person.  “I  would  ond  place  boners,  instead.  The 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  an  oppor-  mi^p  ai^nrently  did  not  dis- 


stems  Management 
Need  For  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  worid: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK7SCA-Securiiy 
Control  and  Auditing. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en- 
viionment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operatir^  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS.  VSE.  VM. 
VMS.  networks.  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control.  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  autennat^  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNl  PACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACK7PMA-Performance 
Measurement  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/FMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
online  peiformaiKe  monitoring  and 


Ffeiformance. 


historical  reponing.  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capaciQr  planning. 

This  softw^  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNlPACKS 
includii^  an  auu>mated. 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  ^ta  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availabili^ 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC's.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
lime  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administralioa 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPWa^ 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICEVH- 
'This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direa  Unk 
between  your  mainframe  and  CAs 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  aiouiKi  the  world. 

Altogethec  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  chaf  s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  ^’11  need  for 
the  90s.  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


(Computer 
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courage  him  but  instead  bdped 
hnn  decide  what  ia  career 
would  be. 

"1960  was  a  good  year  to  get 
interested  .in  coaqiuters,"  be 
says.  ‘Tm  one  of  those  reaDy 
strange  people  who  was  fortu- 
oate  to  find  something  I  like  and 
stayed  with  it" 

Loane  went  to  Cornel]  Uni¬ 
versity  and  majored  in  engineer- 
ing.  then  iminediately  followed 
that  up  with  an  MBA  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1968.  He  worked  briefly 
for  a  small  textile  manufacturer 
in  Bsnnsyivania  before  joining 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
He  worked  there  for  10  years  as 
a  project  leader  for  various  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  health  care,  banking 
and  transportation  indietries  be¬ 
fore  giving  the  Ernst  &  Whinney 
consultingjobaahot 

However,  the  job  soon  lost  its 
charm,  Loane  says,  because  pro¬ 
spective  clients  had  more  branch 
offices  than  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Miami  area.  These  of¬ 
fices  either  did  not  have  deci- 
sion-fnaldng  authority  or  did  not 
need  consulting  services. 

Nonetheless,  be  caDs  that  job 
a  good  experience  as  well  Lo^ 
suggests  that  convincing  your¬ 
self  that  you  have  a  positive  situ¬ 
ation  is  half  the  battle. ‘Tve  lived 
in  a  lot  of  places,  and  every  place 
has  been  the  best  place  at  that 
time,  just  as  each  job  has  been 
the  b^  job,"  Lo^  says.  "I 
really  think  this.  But  there’s  a  lit' 
tie  bit  of  psychology  involved." 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Andersen  fills 
three  posts 

Andersen  Consulting  an¬ 
nounced  three  appointments  last 
wedi  in  its  Change  Management 
Services  practice. 

Carla  Paooesaa  was  named 
managing  director  of  organiza¬ 
tion  change.  Based  in  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Chicago  headquarters. 
Paonessa .  43.  joined  Andersen  in 

1978.  Before  that,  she  spent  12 
years  directing  personal  devel- 
(^vnent  programs  at  the  US.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administnition. 

James  Caldwell  was  named 
managing  director  of  knowledge 
transfer.  He  directs  Andersen’s 
Change  Management  Services 
practice  in  the  Southwest  from 
the  Dallas  office.  Caldwell,  49. 
has  a  background  in  computer- 
based  training  and  taud>t  ac¬ 
counting  at  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
sty  before  jotntng  Andersen  in 

1979. 

Carlos  Cervantes  was 
named  managing  director  of 
technedogy  assimilation.  Based 
in  Atlanta.  Cervantes,  49.  is  the 
divtsioo  head  for  service  indus¬ 
tries.  He  has  worked  for  Ander¬ 
sen  since  1965  in  Saol^ulo.  Bra¬ 
zil;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Bogota.  Colombo*  Qncago;  and 
Detroit 
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"SyitMM  divibpiwt  rifks  in 

STTQIVjK  MIWiMIMII  SySfVm 

ByCkfisF.  Ktmenrand 
>  GItnnLSosa 
MIT  Slosn  Schofri  of  Management 
Center  for  Infonnatioo  Syatema 
Reeearch 

May  1990  Worting  payer 

■  There  his  been  a  steady  stream  of 
onesided  aitkies  about  suttessful  strate¬ 
gic  inf(vmatioa  systems,  but  vep^  few 
have  addressed  the  significaiit  risk  that 
sudi  a  project  wUl  be  a  bOure. 

The  risk  of  tehire  is  intensified  be¬ 
cause  strateipc  systems  are  very  aq)en- 
sive.  complex  to  devdop  and  sometimes 
employ  "bleeding-edge”  technology. 

A  classic  examfde  of  a  Med  strate^ 
system  is  Federal  Express  Corp.’s  Zap- 
mail  Msimile  service,  launched  in  July 
1984.  After  losing  abMt  $350  million, 
Zapmail  was  terminated  in  March  1986 
because  the  market  failed  to  develop. 

On  the  front  end,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
launch  a  strategic  system  unless  there  is 
an  active  partnership  between  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  and  line  managers  and  toler¬ 
ance  of  experimentation  and  minor  mis¬ 
takes.  On  the  back  end,  stiate^  systems 
are  expensive  to  maintain  and/or  en¬ 
hance  —  and  there  is  always  the  risk  that 
the  system  can  be  copied  rivals. 

JULY9.1990 
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Fault-Tolerant  Networking 
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"What  bodan  radiy  do" 

By  John  P.  Kotter 
Harvard  BoameM  Review 
SumiDcr  1990 

■  "Lead,  and  they  shaU  fdlow”  is  not 
as  sonple  as  it  sowMb.  In  today's  business¬ 
es,  leaders  are  not  necessarily  the  man¬ 
agers,  and  managers  are  not  necessarily 
the  leados.  This  is  because  leadership 
and  management  are  two  distinct  but 
complemenUry  systems  of  action.  Both 
are  nccesaary  for  survival  and  progress  in 
today’s  cfaan^g  corporate  world. 

So  bow  does  a  manager  incorporate 
leadership  abilities  to  balance  his  rtde?  A 
good  way  to  start  is  to  recognize  the  fun¬ 
damental  (fifferences  in  a^iroacbes: 


•  Management  is  about  coping  with 
complexity;  leadership  is  about  coping 
with  change. 

•  Management  deals  with  planning  and 
budgeting;  leadership  deals  with  setting  a 
direction, 

•  Management  achieves  its  plan  by  orga¬ 
nizing  and  staffing;  leadership  achieves  its 

by  aligning  people  —  that  is,  com¬ 
municating  the  new  direction  to  those 
who  can  create  coalitions  that  under¬ 
stand  the  vision. 

•  Management  ensures  plan  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  cootrdling  and  problem-solving; 
leadership  ensures  the  same  by  motivat¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  others. 

Managers  must  realize,  however, 
that  the  main  challenge  is  to  have  both 
leadership  and  management  skills. 


If  you  think  a  fault-tolerant 
netwMk  will  be  too  expensive, 

think  about  what 
downtime  costs. 


The  awny  fortune  1000 conywiy  feces  nattoM  of  doBars  a  year 
to  lost  produoM^  due  n  network  feliure. 

Whteh  fa  vdy  so  many  conyanies  ire  spending  so  ihuActi  their 
network  mimgement  ^«enis  to  reduce  downtime. 

But  at  Chipoom,  we  thiidt  that’s  dte  wrong  approach. 

We  thii^  chat  instead  of  reducii^  downtime,  the  real  answer 
fa  CO  it 

Chipcom  fecil^  networks  are  designed  to  survive  multiple 
feikoes,  iothidfeig  broken  cables,  htfdware  problems,  and  human 
error  with  no  dcwvnifane. 

That's  ri^  No  downtime.  No  dfarupdons.  Not  to  your  users, 
or  your  customers. 

Chyooro  fa  coenmilted  to  m^di^  feahey  networks  as  reh^de  as 
your  phone  or  dectrlc  servioe.  And  we  have  the  tedmology  to  make 
it  affordable  to  oonyanies  like  youn.  In  feet,  we  can  show  you  hemr 

a  Chipoom  feuk-tolerenc  network  wiD  p^  fer  itself  many  times  ova: 
And  gve  )ou  aotnethijig  prtocfeaa  in  the  bai^in:  foace^mind 


Notable  teaders/managers  include 
Lou  Gerstner  at  American  E^ess  Trav¬ 
el  Related  Services,  whose  directkin  for 
the  diviaoa  helped  increase  its  net  income 
500%  from  1978  to  1987;  Chuck  Trow¬ 
bridge  and  Bob  CrandaQ  at  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co„  whose  alignment  of  people 
bdped  quality  on  a  main  product  line  in¬ 
crease  one  bundredfcM  between  1984. 
and  1 988;  and  Richard  NkcBosi  at  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  whose  emphasis  on  team- 
worit  and  mult^  leadership  roles  pushed 
paper  products  diviaoo  revenue  up  40% 
and  profits  66%. 


'IssiMS  for  riio  suuassfui 
InformatioR  contor" 

By  Ron  G.  Thom,  Jan  L  Guynts 
and  C  Stephen  Guynes 
Journal  of  Information  Systems 
Management 
Sfning  1990 

■  The  infonnatioo  renter  ~  a  corpo¬ 
rate  resource  for  personal  computer 
training,  applicatkms  backlog  reduction 
and,  sometimes,  an  entity  created  to  ease 
user  dissatisfactioD  with  the  IS  depart- 
mem  —  can  only  be  successful  if  it  can 
generate  user  satisfaction  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  associated  personnel.  La^g 
an  effective  plan  to  create  the  center  is  a 
recipe  for  failure. 

To  plan  and  inylement  a  successful 
infonnation  centn*,  erne  must  assess  the 
organization's  missioo  and  objectives; 
determine  iri>etbK  an  information  center 
can  support  that  missioo  (an  organiza¬ 
tion  defeated  to  strong  centralized  con- 
trd  of  IS  win  probaUy  not  ivofit  from  an 
infonnatioo  center);  maintain  a  user-<»v 
ented  identificatioo  for  the  center;  snd 
devdop  a  charter  for  it 

Otto  tips:  Sdl  the  concept  to  saiior 
management;  sdl  the  CQOcept  to  select^ 
users;  antf  design  the  infonnatioo  center 
as  a  busmess  within  a  business  (the  atti¬ 
tude  that  the  center  must  generate  more 
value  thart  h  costs  is  critical}. 
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COMMENTARY 

EUisBooker 

Test  the  water 
before  you  dive 

Only  a  year  ago,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  dove  into  the 
bracing  outsourcing  wa¬ 
ters.  Today,  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  of  19M  finds  the 
beach  crowded,  with  doz¬ 
ens  of  companies  in  the 
st^.  Many  more  users  are  sitting  on  the 
sand,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  right 
proposal  to  float  by. 

Last  nxmth  in  Si.  Louis,  stnne  experi¬ 
enced  outsourcing  swimmers  gathered  at 
a  daylong  seminar  to  talk  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  pt&Os  of  handing  a  com¬ 
pany’s  information  systems  cq>eration  to 
an  outsider. 

By  far,  the  consensus  at  this  seminar 
was  that  the  economic  and  strategic  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  outsourcing  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  user.  Most  of  the  best  ideas  from 
“Outsourcing:  Strategies  for  the  '90s,’’ 
qnosored  by  Washington  University’s 
Center  for  Study  of  Data  Processing, 
centered  around  that  point 

The  group  said  again  and  again  that  to 
evaluate  and  then  enter  into  an  outsourc¬ 
ing  arrangement,  the  best  approach  in- 
vtrives  careful  |dannkig,  evaluatioa  and  in- 
trospectkn. 

lius  last  itan,  introspectioo,  is  one 
that  6oem‘t  get  enough  attention  — 
wbethff  the  subfoct  is  outsourcing  or 
business  iractico  in  gaieraL  The  institu¬ 
tional  inertia  that  grips  businesses  that 
enqdoy  more  than  five  pe<^  is  well 
knc^  and  oft-bemoaned. 

In  foct,  I  suspect  that  more  than  a  few 
savvy  managers  have  seized  on  the  oat- 
sourcing  concept  because  it  provides  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  sort  of  incentive  to  take  a 
kog,  hard  inward  at  an  IS  operation 

that  hasn't  been  placed  under  the  ^x>t- 
li^t  in  years. 

Conrider  the  case  of  Bsabody  Holding 
Co. ,  a  $  1 .8  biliioQ  oil  oncem ,  vrtiich  since 
1985  has  (xmducted  frequent  reviews  of 
its  entire  technology  operation,  from  sys- 

HE  winners 
announced 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  Mountain  Fuel  Siq^pty  Co.  were  re¬ 
cently  named  winners  (k  the  1990  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Engineers  (HE)  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Productivity  Improve¬ 
ment  The  companies  were'honc^  at 
the  HE’S  omference  here. 

Fmd  wim  in  the  raanufocturing  catego¬ 
ry  for  effectively  changing  its  corporate 
culture  to  focus  oa  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  products  and  services. 

Salt  Lake  City<^»sed  Mountain  Fuel,  a 
natural  gas  distributkm  subsidiary  of 
Questar  Corp.,  used  industrial  engmeer- 
ing  tools,  training  and  a  persmial  coroput- 
er-bas^  ^jfdication  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  served  per  employee  by 
more  than  30%.  It  woo  in  the  service  cat¬ 
egory. 


terns  software  to  long-distance  service. 

“We  select  vendors  to  come  in  and  do 
an  analysis  on  our  costs,  schedules  and 
plans,’’  Vice-President  d  Information 
Services  Richard  J.  Price  says. 

Price  proudly  reports  th^  the  IS  de¬ 
partment,  ^duch  has  held  its  annual  bud¬ 
get  at  $9  million  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  yet  to  find  an  outsoiurdng  vendor  with 
a  better  deal  “They  tell  us  our  cost  of 
opmtion  is  significantly  less  than  their 
cost,’’  Price  says. 

A  bloated  IS  operation  should  not  be 
compared  with  an  outsourcing  alterna- . 
thre,  said  Donald  T.  TOnski,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  informatxm  services 
at  lime  Warner,  Inc.  “You  want  to  start 
with  the  minimum  IS  reqairement,’’  be 
says. 


\ 

Wtnski  recommends  the  following  ex¬ 
ercise.  Consider  what  IS  functioos  you 
would  give  to  an  outsourcer  if  your  com¬ 
puter  and  storage  capacity  were  infinite 
and  your  costs  were  zero. 

liiis  land  of  thinking,  he  suggests, 
will  create  a  “paradigm  shift,'’  allowing 
one  to  think  about  bow  to  bring  new  abil¬ 
ities  into  the  business,  as  well  as  cost  sav¬ 
ings. 

On  the  subiect  of  costs,  ^^cbael  J.  In- 
tiUe,  vice-president  of  TSC,  a  Chicago- 
bas^  cooailting  firm,  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  sound  advice:  Understand  the 
economic  underpinnings  of  your  IS  de¬ 
partment’s  costs  —  broken  (kiwn  imo 
capital  and  vari^de  expenses  as  wdl  as 
costs  per  transactian  —  before  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  outsourcer’s  proposal. 


That  pii^xisal,  obviously,  must  abo  coo- 
tain  a  priceiKT-transactioa  fidd. 

Interestindy.  wfade  a  number  of  the 
presenters  ma^  a  compelling  case  for  the 
economic  advantages  of  outsourcing, 
this  was  not  their  fundamental  measure  of 
the  success  of  their  arrangements.  Rath¬ 
er,  most  iudged  it  on  the  basis  of  the  long¬ 
term  strategic  advantages,  such  as  keep¬ 
ing  current  with  technology  or  —  for 
those  who  outsource  programming  de- 
vefopment  ak^  with  hardware  —  keep¬ 
ing  current  with  the  skill  le^  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Introspectkn,  e^tectally  oo  the 
beach  in  the  summer,  is  important  With¬ 
out  H,  you  almost  always  get  burned. 


Booto  is  C«mpuiermrU’t  Qaafp  Iwmb  dad. 


Tb  find  exit  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  DCAS  new 
IRMAfixxn  standard  toMCAbus,  flq)  the  page 
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CALENDAR 


TeniMSsec  Space  Institute.  TuUihoma.  Temt  (61$)  45S- 
0631. 


.  ‘  «  >.  -1. t_  L  ft-  Ootabas*  VMarM  Coafaranc*  6  Enpotmon.  Santa 

liMfing  IflfcnntboD  Resources  ID  the  90s:  A  Fresh  Start  wiiJ  be  the  theme  of  the  aan.Caiif..juiyi7-i9— Coatact:Di8ita)Consuitin8.An- 
niMpaaiiV  Natknal  Association  d  State  Infbnnatioo  Resource  Executives*  22nd  annuaJ  do«er.  Mas^  (so8)47o-387o. 

flMtfeigio  Priocetoo.  N  J. 

TlKi«tfrg,tobelieMAug.6-9^«kh-e^ctog«tothe«yt^ 
mg  used  and  managed  m  government.  Individual  session  tellies  inchide  executive  mfor- 
matioo  systems,  ethics  in  technoh^.  outsorting,  computer  security,  technology 
trends  arid  a  tour  (rf  the  ATAT  Network  Operations  Center. 

For  more  infannation.  contact  NASIRE  staff  director  Louise  Spieler  at  (606)  231-  ^  ^  Asaodates. 


VUtham.  Mass.  (617)29<M)400. 


Data  ^rocatakig  Otaastaf  tacovary  Man.  Sao  Die- 


JULY  15-21 


BN  la  *a  hNaeiMNaMl  ^  Fniids- 

ca  Jahr  16-18  —  CoaocL-  launBUonal  &»gress  Regis- 
trv.  Ateankia.  W.{703)S3aSI>42. 


JULY  22-28 


(Saida  77  ConvanHon  of  MUdslza  and  loroa-Scola 
AMadaUM  ml  Cdhga  Md  Uaiaaidly  Wmtmm  BM  Syatama  Uaara  Orowp.  Chicago,  July-  22-27  — 

aMdaa«aaa  AduMaftaam  teMai  CwdaeaMa  (wdaatrial ead IwgbuaHai  AppacoKowa a4 ArtHi-  (:oatact:Cu>iteImenutionaJ.Chicago.[lL(312)644-66I0. 
vad  bdML  Ottads.  Fk-  Jdy  lS-19  —  CcotKC  Laa  dal  laiaBgaHta  aad  btpaet  Syatama.  CharienoD. 

Mfliarai  nPITfL  Initna  It  ffiimTIT  TftT  St..  Jdy  16-19  — Coniaet:  Dr.  Moooa  Ah.  Umvenityd  Tha  CAMMV  Shew  for  Compwtar-Aidad  Graphka, 


¥)u  got  the  idea. 


Vxj\t  nevtff  seen  anithing 
like  IR.M-\  5  Conwrtible "  friim 
DCA?  It's  ihe  onh  lerminal  emula¬ 
tion  board  that  works  on  both 
a  standard  and  MCA  bus. 

So  ncjw  vtxi  buv  the  best 
in  nttcnHo-raainframe  com- 
municaiions.  and  prtxen  \  ouf’ 
instsemeni,  even  if  you  charje 
PC  architeaures 

Vmi  see.  IR.MA  3  can  run  on 
all  current  PCs  li  us^  an  exclu¬ 
sive  dual  bus  design  that  enables 
it  to  provide  terminal  emulation 
in  PCs  with  the  standard  AT  bus 
architecture  or.  bv  rust  flipping 
It  ovef.  It  provides  the  same  ^ 
function  in  IB.M’  PS/2*s  using 
.Micri )  Channel  .Vchiieaure.  * 

-  fior  even  more ^te^ibiliiv.  - 
the  IR.MA  5  Oriwnible  is  capa- 
bk^  jf  Cl  Tor  I  )KT-nv  xk*  on  u  laik  in 


Vhi  can  use  DCA's  emulation  software:  E'B 
Plus”  for  IX)S  and  OS/2!  IRMA.X  OFT.” 
52‘"0.ARA Graphics!” 'K’indowiink'*  for  IRMA, 
as  well  as  IBM's  software,  including  IBM  OS/2 
E.\iended  Edition.  And  it  lets 
you  direah  connect  the 
[  most  cost-effective  cabling 
solution  for  your  needs; 
coa.\  or  tw  isied-pair. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  exciting  new' 
IRMA  3  Convertible  call 
1-800-24MR.MA  exi.  59E.’ 

In  this  complex,  ever-changing 
lechnologv  environment,  you're 
not  going  to  fin^  a  more  flexible 
conneaivin  product 

Going  ftirward.  or  backward. 


|lRMA3CoinetUe  ^ 

0 

Q 


MwNlimdla  and  Pia»aii>allon»i  Chicago,  July  23-27 
—  Cattact  Debbie  Rotoio.  Kixmledge  Industry  Pubbea- 
tkxn.  White  Plus.  N.Y.  (914)  328-9157. 

MolH  Na4  Expo  *90.  Houslon.  July  25-26  —  CtxiUct: 
Ann  Gamer.  Multi-Set  E>po.  Homton,  Tens  (713)  627- 
6030. 

(Moll  Stota  Uwlvflley  IT  liMiHirta.  Ugu,  Utah.  Jdy 
25-26 — Contact:  Monque  SquiK.  Logan,  Utdi  (801)750- 


DtrocNona  and  knpikatlowi  of  Advoncod  Com- 
pwMnf  Symposlwn.  Cambrii^.  Maaa..  July  28  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Coraiee  Whiicoinb.  DIAC,  Cambridge-  Mu.  (617) 
891-3103  or  (508) 945-0360. 


JULY  29-AUG.  4 


Al-1 990  Cenfamnea.  Boeton.  Jidy  29-Aug.  3  —  Ctm- 
tact:  American  Aasodatioa  for  Artificial  Intelligence.  Menlo 
Park.  Cahf.  (415)328-3123. 

VfoHaalwp  on  Eloctronk  Infertnotlon  Exchonga 
StondnrdaUaadliiOocwniantPTOcaaaIng  AppRco- 
Hona.  Gaithersburg.  Md..  July  30  —  Contact:  Lori  Phil- 
Ups.  NIST.  Gaitheraburg.Md.  (301)975-3881. 

Insowrcing  vs.  Oirtsowrdfig:  TIm  Summit  Rdoating. 

Adamic  City.  July  31-Aug.  1  —  Contaa:  The  Yankee 
Group.  BMt<m.hbaa.  (617)367-1000. 

Datownea  VMoy  OSa-SQl/DS  Uaora  Group 

HAgaHno.  Essmgton.  ft..  Aug.  1  —  Contact:  Jean  Tuck¬ 
er.  Scott  Paper,  nshdelptua.  ft.  (215)522-6294. 

Computar  Socurtty  in  Nw  *908  Canforonc#  and 
ExpcMMen.  Atlanta.  Aug.  1-3  —  Contact:  Inforum.  At¬ 
lanta.  Oa.  (800)343-5048. 

Ob|act-Ori#ntod  Daaign  and  Programming  aomi- 
nor.  Montreal  Aug.  2-3  —  Contact;  Darcy  Harrisan.  In¬ 
teractive  Software  Engineering,  (joleta.  Cahf.  (805)  685- 
1006. 


AUG.  5-1  1 


UnHorum  Opoa  Syitoma  Somlnar.  Chicago.  Aug.  6 
— Comaa;  Unifonim.  Suda  Oara.  Caht.  (408)  986-8840. 

North  Amorfeon  ISON  Uaors’  Forum.  GaitberstMirg. 
Md.,  Aug.  6-9  —  Contact:  Lori  Phillips,  NIST,  Goitbers- 
burg.Md.  <301)975-2937. 

Slggioph  *90.  Hafts.  Aug.  6-10  —  Contact:  Siggraph 
'90.Chi^.m.(3l2)644-6610. 


AUG.  12-18 


Tho  Urhan  and  Rogional  hifnrmatlen  Syatoma 
AinottoNon.  Edmonton.  Alberta,  Aug.  12-16  —  Con¬ 
tact:  URISA.  Wisixagtoa.  D.C.  (202)289-1685. 

SMAU  75.  New  Orteans.  Aug.  12-17  —  Contact: 
SHARE  headquarters.  Chicago,  m.  (312)  6444610. 


frnmai  to  PCa.  Bottoo.  Aug.  13-14  —  Comact:  Digital 
Coosuliing.  Andover.  Mass.  (508)470-3880. 


AUG. 19-25 


Enstom  BaglBnal  ISSA  Canlaronca.  Wuhington, 
D£.,  Aug.  19-21  —  Contact:  Ralph  S.  ftore.  Baltimore, 

Md.  (301)  783-3865. 

Stmtogk  InformoNon  Syatoma  CoMaronco.  Boa-  a 
100,  Aug.  20-21  —  Contact:  Universtty  Semiiiar  Cemer.  y 
Boston.  Mass.  (617)  2484066.  ‘ 

Summnr  VMoctahoga  for  tho  ftformoHon  Pro- 
cotatag  Profoaalaiinli  Nastma.  N.H..  Aug.  2<l-23  — 
Contact:  Ouellette  A  Assodales.  Bedford.  Nil.  (603)  623- 
7373. 

SCO  Forum  '90.  Santa  Crut.  CaU..  Aug.  20-24  —  Con¬ 
tact  Hie  Santa  Cra  Operation,  SanU  Cnu.  CaK  (408) 
425-7222. 

Eorty.  Cloud  A  Co.’s  Summor  Conforonco  on  Tolo- 
communkoWoni .  Newport,  R.L.  Aug.  22-23  —  Con¬ 
taa:  Emly.CkiudACk>..Nr^.RJ.  (800)322-3042. 


AUG.  26-SEPT. 


onto  nnd  ExpailHan.  Houston.  Aug.  26-29  —  Contaa: 
NCGA.  Fairfax.  Va.  (703)  698-9600. 


CASE  for  «M  1 990t.  Boston.  Aug.  27-29  —  Contact: 
Extended  Imdligence.  Chicago,  U.  (312)  346-7090. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Keep  risks  in  sight 
when  walking  the  edge 


BY  BARBARA  FRANCETT 


hree  years  ago,  David 
Carlson,  senior  vice 
president  oi  corporate  in- 
formation  systems  at  K 
Mart  Corp.,  made  his 
pitch  to  the  company’s 
senior  management  for 
an  advancW  satellite  net* 
work  tO'  link  2,250 
stores.  The  expected 
outlay  was  $40  million  to  $50 
million.  Carlson  says  be  remem¬ 
bers  the  day  and  the  dialogue 
very  well.  It  went  something 


like  this: 

Top  executive:  "How  proven 
is  the  technology?’ ' 

Carlson:  "NotataD.” 

T(^  executive:  "Who  else  is 
using  It?" 

Carlson:  "No  one  you  know." 

Top  executive:  "How  much 
experience  does  the  staff  have 
withit?"^ 


CarlscNi:  "None." 

Hardly  a  promising  begin¬ 
ning,  but  as  it  tu^  out,  K  Mart 
did  sign  an  agreement  for  the 
satellite  network  with  GTE  Spa- 
cenet.  It  was  the  largest  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  new  techndogy  that  K 
Mart  bad  ever  made.  To^y,  the 
networic  links  1,900  K  Mart 
stores  to  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Troy,  Mich.,  with 
about  350  more  stwes  to  go. 

Projects  that  use  advanced 
techncriogies  can  be  risky  busi¬ 
ness,  but,  as  Carlson’s  experi¬ 
ence  shows,  risky  projects  can 
be  sold,  and  the  risks  can  be  man¬ 
aged. 

'  It  certainly  help^  that  Carl¬ 
son  was  dea^  with  company 
management  predisposed  to  lis¬ 
ten,  without  prejudice,  to  un¬ 
proven  ideas.  "They  are  very 
open  to  the  technology,"  Carl- 
scm  says.  "They  aUow  risk-tak¬ 
ing  to  occur."  Still,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  K  Mart 
was  willing  to  take  a  step  this 
large  without  solid  information 
or  safeguards. 

Although  he  couldn’t  show 
precedents,  Carlson  could  and 
did  produce  some  very  specific 
supportmg  arguments.  an- 
tid^ted  objections  and  were 


Francett  is  a  free-iaoce  writer  baaed  in 
BkxxnSeld.  NJ. 


prepared  to  answer  them."  Carl¬ 
son  says. 

The  inf(»inations  systems  de¬ 
partment,  be  exi^ains,  had 
tracked  and  assessed  the  tech¬ 
nology  very  carefully  befcve 
bringing  up  the  idea.  "We  had 
taken  a  serious  look  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  system’s  technol¬ 
ogy,  VSAT  (very  small-aperture 
terminal]  and  Ku-band  [fluen¬ 
cy  for  satellite  communicatk»l, 
was  superior  to  that  <tf  a  terres¬ 
trial  system,"  Carlson  says. 

There  was  also  plenty  to  say 
in  terms  of  business  justificatxm. 
On-line  credit  autborizatioD  via 
the  satellite  network  would  pro¬ 
duce  enough  saving  to  cover  in¬ 
vestments.  Business  analyses 
would  be  improved  with  a  net¬ 
work  that  ovemi^t  trans- 


missiootof  store  sales  data  to 
headquarters  feasiUe.  Fuially, 
the  ability  to  transmit  manage¬ 
ment  updates  and  merchandise 
reviews  in  video  format  would 
promote  cmporate  unity. 

The  experiment  was  also 
hedged  with  technical  and  legal 
saf^uards.  The  vendor  was  one 
in  which  the  company  could  have 
cmfidence,  CaH^  says.  And  K 
Mart  subjected  the  technology 
to  trial  by  fire,  first  pOoting  the 
satellite  network  in  M  stores  — 
in  Michigan  and  half  m  Ftoi- 
da.  "Ku-band  is  influenced  by 
rainstonns.  We  wanted  to  see 
bow  the  network  would  function 
under  the  most  rigcKXws  condi¬ 
tions,"  Carlson  says. 

If  things  didn’t  work,  the 
company’s  contract  attorneys 


had  made  sme  that  there  were 
escape  hatches.  “If  the  technol¬ 
ogy  didn't  work,  we  bad  re¬ 
course,"  Carlson  says.  "We  felt 
great  contort  in  the  safety  net  of 
the  contractual  rdationship." 

Knowing  how  to  manage  tbe 
risks  is  DOW  more  important  than 
ever  before,  because  playing  it 
safe  —  only  choosing  the  tecb- 
nologicaOy  tried  and  true  —  is 
simply  not  an  option  ansrmore  for 
many  oxnpanies.  Today’s  com- 
volatile  business  environ¬ 
ment  mandates  increased  risk- 
taking. 

Armod  wHh  knowlwdgo 

The  technologcally  advei^ous 
can  sweep  tbe  coixqietitkm  if 
they  confr<xit  risk  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  "If  a  technology  is  very 
high-risk  and  expensive,  it  can 
create  a  barrier  to  entry  for  your 
coixq>etitor8."  says  Thornton 
May,  director  of  imaging  re- 
sear^  at  Nolan  Norton  Institute 
in  Lexington,  Mass.  "But  you 
must  understand  your  business 
and  be  proactive." 

Tbe  demands  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  inspired  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  in 
South  &unswick,  N  J.,  to  under¬ 
take  a  parallel  processmg  project 
f(»  Dowquest,  a  database  seuxb 
service.  Tbe  firm  cbose  Coonec- 
tkm  Machine  from  Thinking  Ma¬ 
chines  Cop.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Tbe  massively  parallel 
Connectkn  Machine  uses 
32,000  processors  and  runs  at  4 
billion  instructions  per  second. 

"It’s  as  risky  as  you  can  get." 
says  Frank  Painella.  director  of 
systems  development  at  Dow 
Jcmes.  "We  nee^  a  bst,  reh- 
able,  easy-to-use  searching  ma- 
chme.  We  didn’t  think  about  an 
alternative  because  there  was  no 
alternative." 

Dow  Jones  mitigated  the  risk¬ 
iness  of  tbe  technology  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  close  relatMRship  with 
tte  vendor.  "They  modified  tbe 
product  to  suit  our  needs," 
ellasays.  Members  of  tbe  IS  stafl 
also  traveled  to  Cambridge  to  at¬ 
tend  parallel  processing  classes. 

Debate  these  efforts,  difficul¬ 
ties  still  arose.  "There  were  lev¬ 
els  of  frustratioo  tied  to  hard¬ 
ware  reibbibty  issues,"  Panella 
says.  "Things  wiD  always  break, 
but  it  can’t  be  for  long  because 


INSIDE 


Citicorp  says  it’s  all  in  the  mix 
Improying  the  odds  for  scouting  groups 
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TURNING  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  TO  REAL  ADVANTAGE 


Wdldng  the  edge 

CONTINUED  FROM  FACE  85 

«e  have  to  provide  the  quality 

service  to  our  cttstoom." 

ffis  struggles  wHb  parallel  processing 
haven’t  turoed  ftoella  iolo  a  cooserva- 
tive.  Ri|^  DOW.  he’s  vorldog  oo  an  en* 
hanced  user  intefftce  and  looking  forwani 
to  addmg  artiBcial  inteOtgence  to  the  sys> 
tea.  "A  more  tnahtioral  approa^.may 
he  lea  risky,  but  it’s  not  necessarily  best 
for  the  orgaoiataoo  as  a  whole,”  ftneOa 
ays.  ”lf  it’s  for  the  good  <d  the  orgaota* 
tan.  then  that’s  the  way  you  have  to  ga” 

Tlw  wahM  of  acowta 

One  way  to  cut  down  oo  the  risk  bctor  is 
to  with  new  technologies  a 

part  of  your  research  and  devriopment  ef‘ 
fort,  suggests  Norm  Weoer,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  at  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.  in  New 
York.  ”Keep  aomeooe  looking  from  the 
crow’s  neat  scagmg  the  horiaon.” 

Unted  Services  Automobile  Aasoda- 
tioo  (USAA),  the  San  Antooio-ba^  in- 
sorcr.  tnaintaim  a  coorinuous  five-year 
RAD  program,  says  Dooald  R.  Lad>er, 
preaatoof  the  inforaatioo  services  divi- 
900.  "IWe’re  a  $5  bilBon  company.  Tiio 
miUiao  a  year  is  invested  in  RAD.  but  we 
leverage  the  bdl  out  of  it,”  Lasher  ays. 

The  RAD  group  seard^es  literature 
for  new  technologies  and  appbcatkira  that 


WHAT  EXACTIY  IS  AN 
ADVANCB>  TfCMNOiOOYT 

To  one  firm,  it  may  be  computer- 
aiM  software  cagmccn^  tools;  to 
another,  neural  networks.  The  defi¬ 
nition  is  reaDy  ctaSei^-Kiependent, 
ays  Mirhari  ftcker,  vice  pr^ 
d^and  <Srectar  of  the  ofonnsbon 
technology  group  a  The  MAC 
Gnagt,  a  mamyiwnr  cooauttmg 
firm  in  Caahridge,  Mass. 

An  advanced  technology  can  be 
any  of  the  loBowaig: 

•  An  mproven  technology  yet  to  be 
dmwrwatfd  m  technically  feasi¬ 
ble. 

•  A  technology  that  is  feasible  but 
with  few,  if  any.  pnafactioo  imple- 

•  A  technology  that  ha  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  aiaoy  but  is  new  to  your  com- 
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may  be  relevant  to  busi- 
nea  (voblems.  ‘Tedmol- 
ogies  are  considered  on  a 
business-case  basis  for 
cott-efiecthrenea.  cost 
benefit  and  user  buy-in," 

Lasher  ays. 

An  eiecutive  ooundl 
grants  funding  and  approv¬ 
al  Then,  USAA  launches  a 
pdot  w^  user  involve¬ 
ment.  A  (hvisaon-level  offi¬ 
cer  sponsors  the  project 
when  it  is  ready  to  go  into  ■ 
proAtction.  USAA’s  well-  I  N  general, 
known  pioneer  bnaging  ■  ^on't  like 

tysttm,  for  aample.  be-  ■  j  c  . 

longs  to  the  peoperty/ca-  j  l 

sualtydivisaon.  We  Ve  lefimed  tO 

USAA  ia  currently  de-  be  CATeful. 
veloping  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing-edge  systema.  One  is  a  DONALD  1 
cooperatrwfr-proceasing 

project.  Ba^  on  SM  - 

Benonal  Systen)/2s  run- 


and  systems  integrator. 

That  kind  of  strategy 
represents  a  ‘'tremendous 
risk,”  according  to  Chuck 
Lyles,  a  Perot  Systems  a- 
sodate.  "Most  hospitate 
won't  absorb  such  risk. 
They'd  rather  have  less 
functiooaiity.”  he  says. 

Tbe  way  that  Lyles 

chose  to  minimire  the  risk 
was  to  take  a  standards- 

[  based  af^oach  using  a 

common  user  internee  to 
N  general,  allow  a  wide  variety  of 

we  don’t  like 

tnhe  fir«r  IransiarHitly  to  the  end 

,  looenrst.  HL.7  .  standard 

i've  learned  to  hospital-industry  protocol, 

careful.*’  allows  plug-and-play  ime- 

gration  across  all  depart- 

DONALDR.  LASHER 

USAA  "Our  environment  is  a 

-  distributed  network,” 

Lyles  says.  "Each  depart- 


ning  OS/2,  the  IBM  Systems  Application  ment  has  its  own  database  with  connec- 
Arcfaitecturfr<ompati^  qrstem  wiD  eo-  tivity  between  systems."  In  addition,  the 
compass  imaig«^,  office  autooiation,  indi^uai  databases  are  duplicated  on  a 
voice  integration,  video  and  IBM’s  AD/  common  SQL-based  database  from  Quan- 


Cycle,  Lather  explains. 

"In  general,  we  don’t  like  to  be  first." 


titathre  Medicme,  Inc.  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Lyles  had  no  formal  risk-management 


be  says.  "He've  learned  to  be  carehiL  plan.  However,  be  says  he  believes  insis- 
You  have  to  a  good  business  case  tence  on  adherence  to  standards  reduces 
and  make  sure  you  know  whether  tbe  risks  substantially.  "In  some  cases,  the 
technology  offers  a  strategic  or  conqwti-  standards  aren’t  there  yet,  but  they  will 


tiveadviDtage.” 

If  a  technology  does  pass  that  test, 
however,  the  company  doesn't  hesitate. 


be,"  be  says.  *'\We  devdoped  a  system  for 
thebospitdtogrow  into.” 

According  to  Lyles,  Zale-Lipshy’s 


“One  of  our  pcinciples  is  to  treat  technd-  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Dr.  Ronald  F. 
ogy  as  a  strategic  weapon,”  Lasher  says.  Garv^,  believes  H  makes  sense  to  have 
"We’re  not  afraid  of  it  It  has  stood  us  in  tbe  heat  tools  to  attract  the  best  physi- 


good  stead." 


When  wd^ting  a  leading-edge  tech-  generate  revenue. 


enna.  In  mm,  they  bring  in  patients  and 


nology,  it  is  alK)  wise  to  consider  compati¬ 
bility  00  aH  levels,  advises  Michael  I^ck- 


Business  needs  should  drive  tbe  choice 
of  an  advanced  technology,  says  Gavin 


oology?  WiQ  it  be  coropadUe  with  your  ex¬ 
isting  systems?  Is  it  the  ri^  technology, 


or  wxD  you  have  to ’rip  up  track’ bter?*’ be  that  the  problem  comes  first  and  tbe  tech- 


asks. 

Zale-Lipshy  University  Hoqxtal, 


software  development  as  possible.”  be 
sa3rs. 

The  downside  potentia]  in  expert  sys¬ 
tems  projects.  Fmn  adds,  can  alM  be  re¬ 
duced  by  investing  a  lot  of  time  up  front. 
‘Building  an  expert  system  is  an  iterative 
process.  It's  important  to  break  down  the 
problem  into  woikable  pieces  and  do  a 
good  job  at  the  first  stage.  If  we  can  get 
our  arms  around  tbe  proUem  tbe  first 
time  around,  we  know  we’U  be  successful 
on  the  next  step.”  be  says. 

Know  your  forgot 

That’s  a  prindpie  that  can  extend  to  any 
kind  of  advanc^  technology  project,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ikter  G.  W.  Keen,  executive 
director  of  the  Interoational  Center  for 
Informatioa  Technologies  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  translation:  "Use  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  on  an  apptication  you  understand 
well.” 

There’s  nothing  that  Unum  Ufe  Insur¬ 
ance  Ca  understands  quite  as  well  as 
claims  processing,  so  it  is  fitting  that  tbe 
three  new  technologiea  tbe  Bcntland. 
Maine-based  company  is  (^ting  are  afl 
aimedat  that  affiliation. 

The  company  now  has  a  project  under 
way  to  coml^  image  processing,  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems  and  claims  life-cycle 
management. 

John  Alexander,  senior  vice-preadeot 
and  chief  information  officer  at  Unum, 
says  each  of  tbe  three  technologies  was 
chosen  to  fit  elements  of  the  process:  im¬ 
aging  to  move  massive  amounts  of  claims 
information  electrocncaliy.  knowledge- 
CorUinued  on  nestpagt 

Walk,  don't  run 

IS  iuaitioa  rtport  iMkewarm  anforait 
support /or  txpioratioo  and  impUmeitiation 
e/odvanetdUduotoiiB 


ex,  vice-presideDt  and  director  of  tbe  Finn,  consulting  engineer  in  tbe  advanced 
informaboa  technology  group  at  Tbe  systems  devdopment  services  diviskm  of 
MAC  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  "Do  ^ooe  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.  in 
you  have  tbe  tkOls  to  maintain  tbe  tech-  Boetoo.  Fmn,  who  develops  eiq^ert  sys¬ 


tema  for  manufacturers,  utilities  and 
aerospace  companies,  says  be  makes  sure 


oology  second  "We  do  a  functional  analy¬ 
sis  and  requirements  spedficatioos  first 


163-bed  hospital  that  opened  last  Novem-  We  don’t  decide  on  software  and  hard- 
ber  in  OaQas,  decided  it  wanted  to  start  ware  tools  until  we're  somewhere  into 
operation  wiffi  both  the  rigitt  system  for  tbe  project."  be  explains, 
every  purpose  and  an  architecture  that  That  approach  also  reduces  tbe  need 
would  laditbemall  So  it  bought  tbe  skills  for  software  devek^nnent,  which  Fmn 
of  Bvot  Systems  Carp.’s  health  care  dm-  says  represents  another  risk  factor.  "We 
sioo  in  Herndon,  W.,  a  general  contractor  use  commerdaJ  packages  and  do  as  little 


m 

A 


How  a  bank  insures  technology  deposits 


In  tbe  there’s  as  snefa  or  more 

risk  attadmd  to  avoidsnee  of  technolopcal  ano- 
vstion  as  there  is  to  invest^  ki  advanced  tecb- 
nolofies.saya^Breeo.vice-preaideitaftedi- 
aology  iot^ratian  at  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
in  Toronto. 

"Bmda  depend  on  technology  tor  rutonwT  service 
and  service  ddivery  to  sD  their  fines  of  buimess,"  he 
says.  But  tbe  fact  t^  everytfamg  is  so  customer-driv¬ 
es  aJno  means ‘The  knpsct  of  failure  is  very  hi^  Any 


In  the  interest  of  ffimmaaing  the  possibflity  of  tech- 
iml^-inducxd  chaos.  Royal  Bank  fans  instituted  a  for¬ 
mal  ryr-'aanagement  process. 

Before  work  commences  on  any  project,  tbe  project 
manager  must  fiD  out  a  qoestioanaire  that  oontams  ap- 
prmdmateiy  60  questions  deafing,  in  rou^ily  eqi^ 


ptrts.withthesiseaDddurationoftbeeffort,tbecoii>- 
plexity  of  mstaHation  and  tbe  soplusticatioo  of  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  purpose  of  tbs  exercise.  Breen  says,  is  to  give 
the  project  manager  a  means  of  identifying  aJQ  tbe  vari¬ 
ous  risici  attadied  to  a  project  and  of  assessing  their 
gravity.  "At  the  end  of  tbe  process,  they  analyse  tbe 
risk.  For  example,  a  grade  of  low  risk  on  coaq)lexity 
and  technology  but  high  on  siae  would  result  in  an  over- 
aO  mfdiwn-riak  rating. 

If  you  cant  boot 'am 

Once  risks  have  been  identified,  tbe  project  managers 
must  figure  out  bow  to  either  efin^te  or  manage 
them. 

Managing  risk.  Breen  says,  requires  knowing  what 
Uk  probability  is  that  things  will  go  wrong  and  what 


tbe  likely  consequences  win  be  —  not  just  for  IS.  but 
for  the  entire  buriness. 

According  to  Breen,  other  risks  tbe  Royal  bank 
plans  to  assess  with  the  same  method  include  opera- 
tions  risks  and  shareholder  risks.  "We  must  also  rec^- 
nixe  the  extent  of  organiarional  dnnges  and  provide 
stability  with  specific  comrounicatioo  programs," 
Breen  says. 

Royal  Bank  takes  both  tnformatioD  and  manage¬ 
ment  ^informabon  technology  ride  very  serioualy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Breen,  the  bank  has  four  strate^  manage¬ 
ment  plans:  Managing  technology  and  the  information 
resource  is  one  of  them. 

"We’re  changing  the  cufture  from  mana^ng  pro¬ 
cesses  to  managing  informatioa,"  he  says.  "Ridt  man¬ 
agement  is  an  absolutely  critied  success  foctor." 

BARBARA  FRANCETT 
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Fromprtviouspt^ 
based  systems  to  guide 
and  review  daims  proces¬ 
sors’  decisions  arid  the 
claims  management  sys¬ 
tem  to  help  maintain 
claims  records  after  pro- 
cesaaog.  "Our  focus  is  on 
improved  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  improved  produc¬ 
tivity,"  Alexander  says. 
"Th^  techncdogies  nil! 
make  daims  processing 
easier,  faster  and  cfaeap- 


I  -link  system  is  now  a  fix-  weeks  now  three  to  four  days.  We 
ture.  The  company’s  107  can  change  applicatioos  rapidly  to  suit  the 
agents,  200  distributors,  hu!MnMa^OTrn«iiii»nt 
2, 000  specifiers  and  1.800  Goui^ienour  began  the  project  with  a 

contractors  all  use  it  r^u-  pdoi.  The  vendor  lent  the  sofbeare  at  oo 
1^  for  pridng.  quota-  charge,  a  tactk  Gougbenour  recom- 
tioos  and  order-«ntry  mends.  "If  the  pilot  was  successful,  it 
tasks.  But  in  1983,  it  rep-  would  mean  a  big  sale  for  them.  It  was  a 
resented  a  daring  move.  gamble  they  felt  they  wodd  win.  We  also 

"Would  our  customers  hadacoosdtaotfromthesiqipiiertoeiim- 
use  the  system  effectively?  inate  the  glHdiea  are  would  make  from  ig- 
Would  th^  be  aide  to  sup-  norance."  End  users  were  intinuiteiy  in- 
r  port  it?  That  was  tbe  na-  voived  in  the  design  of  die  system. 

nTTT  r\  ^  ^  Gou^ieDour  says.  "We  formed  task 

UULD  Charles  Darnell,  senior  teams  of  users  a^  MIS.  The  users  knew 

OUTCUS*  vice-president  and  general  tbe  appbcatkm,  and  MIS  knew  tbe  tech- 
t0ni6rs  tnanager  of  the  manage-  nology,"headds. 

wiD  devdop  based  oo  in-  e  ref  f  ment,  informadon  and  Goi^benour’s  approach  to  scheduling 

formal  research.  "We  tiy  Uie  S)wem^-  dectronic  systems  group  also  bjied  reduce  risk.  “We  set  target 
to  stnictwe  projects  feCuVely?  Would  it  Utbooia.  Having  ideod-  dates,  iut  we  didn't  bind  ourselves  to 
some^diere  between  max-  theybCffbletOSUp-  fied  tbe  risk,  be  aod  his  thaLlt'imoreinqMwtaidtoputinaquali- 
imam  for  the  bock  nArf  if?  That  was  group  set  out  to  dammsh  ty  product,"  he  says, 
sod  rntnimum  regret."  Al-  it  "^actedasmisakioar-  The  manofocturer  it  curreody  devd- 

^^kaoder  says.  "There’s  the  nature  01  tnc  ies.  We  preseded  a  pro-  oping  a  parts  order-proceasing  system  us- 
0^  opportuDity  but  the  risk."  gram  that  we  boiled  down  ing  UnL  ‘^’re  wocldog  to  become  a 

posaibdity  of  foihire,  too.  miAot  pcrvADUPt  r  ^  system  features,  func-  wurid-dass  manufocturer,"  Gougbeoour 

We  talk  to  people  00  the  CHARLES  DARNELL  tjoDsaodbeoefits.  Wetook  says.  "We’re  using  the  tedmology  to  ero- 

bleedinged^a^trytoiD-  UTHONIA  LIGHTING  every  opportunity  to  do  power  people.  To  be  effective  in  the  ^ob- 

fer  what  tbe  payoff  would  -  videM.  shows,  one-  al  market,  you  need  to  use  every  mind 

beforus."  oo-one  nn#^dng«  tnd  eve-  you’vegot" 

Iittroducing  a  iiew  technology  at  Unum  ningwotkdiops,"  Darnell  says, 
is  a  three-wiy  deal,  Alexander  says.  Once  That  land  of  attentkm  to  user  cooceras  Nnw  yordiHcks 

a  promising  new  technology  been  has  continued.  "Every  time  we  do  a  major  Once  the  projects  are  up  and  running,  as- 
identified.  Q  looks  for  a  partner  in  the  di-  enhancement,  we  send  a  persoo  to  sessing  the  impact  of  leaibig-edge  tech- 

vision-levd  apfAcation  devdopmeitt  and  a  wedc  or  so  to  be  there  with  [customers]  nolopes  such  as  those  used  by  these  corn- 
data  sdministntioo  groups  and  a  custom-  night  and  day.  We  want  to  make  sure  pames  is  not  easy.  AKboi^  traditiooal 
er  for  that  tedmology  in  the  line  divisioQs'  they’re  totally  comfortable,"  Darnell  cost/beoefit  analjves  and  measures  of 
business  managers.  "We  doo’t  do  any-  says.  "And  we  pay  tbe  whole  bilL"  profitability  and  market  share  changes 

thing  without  a  customer  ready  to  all^  Such  solidtouaDess  has  paid  off  in  an  may  hdp,  it’s  often  difficuh  to  trace  tbe 
cate  resources,”  Alexander  says.  "If  we  enhanced  competitive  po8iti(».Litbciua’s  impactofanmfonutiaofystemtoabot- 
can  generate  a  partnership,  we're  gener-  share  of  tbe  h^btiDg  market  has  increased  tom-line  result,  says  C  Lawrence  Mea- 
ally  pretty  successful "  steadily  over  tbe  years,  adule  its  cooqieb-  dor,  president  of  The  Softbridge  Group,  a 

Occaaxaially.  projects  have  failed.  Al-  tors  have  lost  market  share.  "Sales  m-  coosulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass, 
exander  says,  but  it's  rarely  tbe  tedmol-  creased  sixfdd  from  $96  millkio  to  $559  Meador  suggests  other  necessary 
ogy  that’s  to  blame.  "If  costs  or  resource  milhon  from  tbe  beginniog  of  tbe  first  gen-  evaluatioD  criteria,  such  as  changes  in  the 
requirements  are  too  hi^,  the  tedmol-  eratiooofUghtlink,”DameOsays.  decisioD  process,  tbe  effects  of  decmon 

ogy  wadies  out  early,"  be  says,  "Inade-  Tbe  need  to  nmdce  tbe  organisation  outputs  and  procedural  changes  as  well  as 
quite  training,  misunderstood  business  more  effective  and  responsive  to  business  changes  in  managerial  concepts.  Service 
needs,  poor  project  management  — these  changes  pushed  The  Hon  Ca  in  Muses-  measures,  sudi  as  systems  availafaility, 
are  what  can  kill  a  project."  tine,  Iowa,  to  adopt  advanced  tedmology,  ooovenieoce  of  access,  rdiahflity  and  sup- 

says  Tun  GougbeDour,  until  last  foil  the  port  may  also  be  better  indicaton  of  tte 
Huggnd  Into  usors  vice-president  of  MIS  and  now  the  vice-  true  vabe  of  technological  nmovations 

In  implemetaiug  leading-edge  tedmol-  president  of  customer  service  aod  dbtn-  thantraditioQslcoat/beiiefitinalyaes. 
ogies,  the  way  you  address  organiaationai  butkmat  tbe  oatioo's  third-largest  office  'IttakescouragetotakeariAaiidfol- 
issues  can  also  be  a  make-or-break  fiartor.  furniture  manufocturer.  low  it  to  the  end."  Gougbenour 

At  Utbooik  Lighting  in  Conyers,  Ga..  a  Early  this  year.  Hon  began  using  Line.  "You  have  to  know  where  the  rewaids  Be, 
change  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  a  fourth-generation  rapid  application  de-  because  they're  not  always  translatable  in 
hiwness  and  a  competitive  opportunity  velopment  tool  from  Unisys  Corp-  "We  dollars."  • 
motivated  the  company  to  create  an  un-  want  applicatioos  up  aod  running  as  soon 
precedented  system.  However,  attention  as  posstUe."  Gou^eoour  sa^  After  pi-  | 
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Citicorp  blends  technologies 
as  means  to  corporate  ends 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

AHbou0)  Kerry  Severin  sits  on 
the  user’s  aide  ^  the  desk  St  Cit)* 
carp  in  Tai^,  Fh..  she  has  s 
tnie  appredatioo  for  bi^  tech- 
ocdogy.  ’^siDg  sdvsnced  tecb- 
OQlo0es  in  the  infonnxtxn  sys¬ 
tems  department  wiD  be  tbe  key 
to  our  ifivisioo  adttevmg  its  pro- 
dnctivicy  goob,”  the  vkeivesi- 
dent  at  operatioQal  strategic 
ptamung  St  the  gtobal  payments 
products  dhrisioD  says.  ‘*Tbese 
tools  wffl  ultimately  give  our  cus¬ 
tomer  service  reps  the  ability  to 
do  more — smarter  and  faster.” 

Severin  is  referring  to  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Systems  Pr^ect  (ISP), 
the  largest  appticatioo  develop¬ 
ment  project  ever  attempt^ 
within  Qticorp.  This  summer 
marks  the  cuiminatioo  of  the 
three-year  effort  and  the  iinved- 
mg  of  an  integrated  database 
system  that  processes  and 
tracks  the  sale  and  usage  of  prod¬ 
ucts  around  ti>e  world,  induding 
traveler’s  checks,  money  orders, 
offidai  checks  and  electronic 
hinds  tranters.  Two  hundred 
techniral  professionals  located  in 
Tampa,  (Chicago  and  BuftUo. 
N.Y..  were  invotved  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  wfaicfa  entailed  repladng  42 
stand-alooe  systems  with  15  in¬ 
tegrated  ones. 

The  programming  and  data 
recondlktion  tasks  involved  in 
creating  a  worldwide  Integrated 
system  for  use  by  individual  cus¬ 
tomers.  cnmmet^  c&ents  and 
Citkorp  customer  service  and 
sales  stafo  in  92  countries  were 
fornadahle.  In  total.  2.2  million 
lines  of  fresh  code  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  That  couldn’t  happen, 
however,  UDtd  the  data  files  from 
all  of  the  42  originai  systems 


wdre  organiied  and  reconciled. 
According  to  Dave  Starr,  senior 
vice-president  of  information 
lecfanology,  that  dwre  aomunt- 
ed  for  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of 
the  labor  investmenL 

“Witb  hundreds  of  millions  of 
records  of  data,  some  dating 
back  15  years,  you  can  imagine  it 
was  an  enormous  task.”  Starr 
says.  “We  bad  a  pile  of  paper 
witb  updates  on  information 
from  afl  over  the  world  standing 
eight  feet  high  in  the  office.” 

Borgoinprkws 

Despite  these  obstacles,  ISP 
came  in  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost 
—  approximately  $6  per  line  of 
code,  according  to  Starr.  By 
comparism.  the  puUidy  quoted 
per-^  costs  for  the  25  nuDton 
lines  of  code  created  for  the 
space  shuttle  and  the  400,000 
Boes  behind  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  were  $48  and 
’$17.50.  respectively. 

The  ISP  team  was  able  to 
achieve  such  cost  efiBdency  be¬ 
cause  it  enqdoyed  a  variety  of  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  not  leading-edge, 
tools  in  careful  combination. 
Starr  sa^ 

Beginning  with  a  personal 
computing  computer-aiM  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tool  called 
Automate  Phis  from  Culimet 
Software.  Inc.  (now  a  part  of 
Computer  Associates  Intema- 
tinoal,  Inc.),  the  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  data  oormaliaation 
dtffing  the  design  phase,  by  tak¬ 
ing  base  data  structures  and  de¬ 
fining  them  on-line,  '“rhis  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  omsisteDtly  define 
tNoness  procedures  across  gfob- 
al,  muKipie-user  groups  and  to 
get  agreement  on  everyone's 
current  business  process  Dow 
problems,”  says  Rick  Lessard. 
vice-pre^dent  of  apjrfications 
development. 

Ahbou^  a  proUem  with  the 


automatic  rdlback/recovery  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Automate  Plus  soft¬ 
ware  (since  corrected)  cost  a  few 
extra  days,  BiD  Sawyer,  manager 
of  data  ser>oces.  estimates  a  net 
time  savings  of  at  least  two  man- 
months  by  using  the  product  for 
data  normalization. 

Moving  from  the  design 
phase  into  development,  tbe  ISP 
group  used  ADS/A,  a  front-end 
prototyping  tod,  and  ADS/O,  a 
fourth-generation  language 
(4GL).  both  made  by  CuQinet. 
Lessard  estimates  that  using 
tods  aDowed  the  job  to  be  done 
in  one-third  of  the  time  that  a  Co- 
bd/CICS  development  effort 
would  have  requir^. 

One  coDcem  with  using  4GL 
techndogy  is  that  it  can  lead  to 
inefficient  programming.  The 
ISP  group  avoided  this  problem 
by  creating  its  own  “technical 
cookbook.”  wluch  Lessard  says 
“exi^ains  tbe  proper  way  to 
write  4GL  technical  routines.” 

in  order  to  use  tbe  facilities  of 
IBM’s  XA  operating  system  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  an  IDMS/R 
envirmunent,  Citicorp  called  on 
two  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  perfonnance  enhancement 
products:  Fast  Access  from  Al¬ 
len  System  in  Naples,  Fla.,  and 
XADC  from  international  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Racine.  Wis. 

‘"Tbose  products  allowed  us 
to  take  IDMS/R  buffers  that  re¬ 
side  below  the  16  meg  line  and 
move  them  above  the  line  into 
XA  storage.”  Sawyer  explains. 
"That  way,  we  have  up  to  64 
meg  buffer  sizes,  which  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  our  I/O.” 

Another  tool  ^wyer  says  he 
thinks  probably  saved  thousands 
of  hours  of  programming  time  is 
a  migration  utility.  When  an  on¬ 
line  program  had  to  be  moved 
from  one  region  to  another,  the 
Ladennan  Migrator  from  Lader- 
man  Associates  in  Yardley,  ?a., 


took  that  program,  along  with  all 
of  its  associated  entities,  put 
them  into  an  extract  file  and  then 
generated  the  correct  syntax  to 
put  the  file  into  the  data  dictio¬ 
nary  in  tbe  other  region . 

f^rhaps  one  at  the  most  im¬ 
portant  technologies  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  project  was  LU6.2.  In¬ 
corporated  as  SEND/RECEIVE 
routines  in  the  ADS  serftware, 
LU6.2  protocols  allowed  the 
technician  to  go  from  one  region 
of  the  operating  system  to  an¬ 
other  to  facilitate  concurrent  up¬ 


vancement  in  Citicorp’s  business 
sy^em  technology  and  may  even 
turn  into  a  conunerdal  offering. 

With  ISP.  Citicorp  in  Tampa 
has  gone  from  6,000  staii^ 
alone,  nradatabase  files  to  1 .500 
files  and  from  7.000  existing 
data  elements  to  2,300,  of  which 
20%  are  new  elements.  "The 
enhancements  to  our  own  sys¬ 
tems  department  are  tner^- 
ble,”  Starr  says. 

From  the  user  perspective. 
Sfverin  notes,  tbe  development 
of  iSP  as  15  integrated  systems 


CHkocp't  ISP  twchnical  managwinwnt  1 

Lessard,  second  and  third from  iefi. 


n.  Sawyer  and 


dates  in  sync. 

LU6.2  is  not  without  draw¬ 
backs.  Updating  across  multiple 
regions  adds  complexity, 
sard  says,  and  "probably  added 
50  to  60  man-months  of  effOTt.” 
But  the  result,  he  adds,  was 
greater  throughput  and  faster 
updating,  “whkb  means  we 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  delaying  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  additional  DASO  and 
more  sophisticated  hardware.” 

Combinwd  strwngth 

Starr  points  out  that  any  one  of 
these  technologies  alone  would 
not  have  made  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  or  speed  of 
development.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  suite  of  technol¬ 
ogies  made  an  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  both  tbe  budget  and  de¬ 
livery  time  iai  a  system  that 
represents  a  considerable  ad- 


Success  often  yusive  for  advanced  tech  group 


BY  SABINA  SKULSKY  « 

Shaking  up  "busineas  as  usual” 
may  sound  tike  an  uoortbodox 
chs^er,  but  for  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  groups  seeking  more  effi- 
aent  ways  to  get  the  job  done,  it 
is  a  measure  of  thetr  success. 

The  Strategic  Technology 
and  Research  (STAR)  group  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  m  New  York  is  successful  in 
the  eyes  of  Kenneth  Hamilton, 
techniilogy  officer  at  the  firm’s 
global  bank,  because  it  fulfills  a 

Sciteky  »•  recent  gradiate  at  MITs 
Skan  School  at  .Maaecmeot  ooooea- 
tratBgia  corporate  ttntefyaadoprr- 
aooonmuch. 


misskn  to  find  and  participate  in 
leaffiag-edge  technological  ef¬ 
forts  that  improve  the  way  the 
company  does  business. 

in  1987.  one  cf  tbe  team’s 
projects  transfened  the  bank's 
forward-trading  operation  from 
a  back-office  data  entry  system 
to  an  expert  system  that  readily 
detects  trad^  patterns  and 
anomalies,  doubles  as  an  interac¬ 
tive  training  tool  for  new  traders 
and  makes  money  to  boot. 

Improving  operations  <8  also  a 
measure  of  success  at  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co.  in  New  York.  "You 
know  you're  successful  when 
you  can  demonstrate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  productivity  improve¬ 
ment,"  says  William  Rabin,  se- 


Mofivfocturwri*  Hamilton 

cites  benefits  tobusirtess 

nior  vice-president  of  strate^c 
program  management.  Rabin 
can  do  this  with  a  current  project 
involving  a  component  comput¬ 


er-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  environment  that  will 
save  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
deliver  a  major  system  many 
months  earlier  than  otherwise 
possible,  he  says. 

Such  stories  cast  a  rosy  glow 
on  the  ability  of  groups  to  turn 
technology  to  real  ^vantage. 
But  most  groups  are  largely  un¬ 
successful.  For  instance,  only 
7%  of  respondents  to  a  June 
1989  survey  of  94  corporations 
deemed  themselves  successful  in 
terms  of  rolling  out  technological 
benefits  to  their  firms,  even 
though  81%  of  them  employed 
some  form  of  advanced  techntd- 
ogy  group.  (Respondents  were 
among  Fortune  250  companies 


has  changed  Citicorp’s  view 
from  a  fragmented  product  ori¬ 
entation  to  a  cohesive  customer 
orientation.  Because  ISP  is  a 
completely  table-driven  system, 
she  says,  each  customer  service 
representative  at  Citicorp  be¬ 
comes  a  knowledge  worker  and 
is  able  to  assume  many  more 
functions,  handling  any  type  of 
product  inquiry  during  tbe 
course  of  a  single  phone  caU. 

In  addition,  she  says,  the  sys¬ 
tem  wfl]  "allow  us  to  set  prices 
and  establish  process  proce¬ 
dures  uniquely  suited  to  cli¬ 
ent's  nee^  s^.  in  turn,  maxi¬ 
mize  our  total  profitability.” 

With  this  revenue  enhance¬ 
ment,  Starr  says  be  expects  that 
Citicorp  wiU  be  aUe  to  introduce 
more  products  and  services  and 
may  even  try  out  riskier  technol¬ 
ogies  than  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  samide  before.  • 

that  sponsor  Partnership  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Information  Systems 
Management,  or  PRISM,  a  joint 
venture  between  Index  Group, 
Inc  and  Hammer  &  Co.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.) 

Technology  groups  can  fail 
for  several  reasons.  Most  prob¬ 
lems  originate  because  groups 
find  it  difficult  to  enlist  influential 
sponsors  in  tbe  organization. 
Wtbout  such  support,  tbe 
groups  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
funding  from-  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  "b’s  a  sale  that  has  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  top,”  says  Sara  KauU, 
associate  director  ^  PRISM. 

When  upper  management  is 
not  convinc^  that  an  advanced 
technology  group  is  contributing 
to  the  company's  success:  the 
short-term  profit  focus  held  by 
Continued  on  next  page 
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many  firms  makes  the  group  a  prime  tar¬ 
get  for  cost-cutting.  This  is  a  short-sight¬ 
ed  view  on  management’s  part,  KauU 
says,  but  is  often  the  case.  Frequently, 
sIm  adds,  management  lacks  faith  in  re¬ 
search  and  devek^Mnent  efforts  and 
doesn't  bebeve  the  group  can  yield  suffi- 
deot  payback  to  justify  the  investment 

Another  obstacle  that  these  groups 
face  is  the  IS  organization's  resistance  to 
change.  Executives  who  are  hi^ily  skilled 
in  (me  technology  may  see  an  emerging 
one  as  a  threat  and  become  reluctant  to 
adopt  it. 

Kmp  on  wy*  on  •ogtos 

Companies  can  improve  the  success  rate 
of  then'  advanced  technology  group  en¬ 
deavors  by  watching  what  successful 
firms  do  a^  kxddng  at  several  k^  fac¬ 
tors:  who  participates  in  the  group,  how 
the  process  works,  where  the  em^rfiasis  is 
plac^  and  what  types  (tf  organizational 
structures  are  used. 

Kauil  dtes  three  types  of  people  need¬ 
ed  in  the  group:  those  with  a  business  ori¬ 
entation,  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
f  the  customer  base;  those  with  a  proj^- 
management  focus,  to  give  insist  into 
systems  development;  and  those  with 
technical  expertise,  to  make  it  tick. 

How  the  groups  operate  is  also  criticaL 
Senior  executives  must  understand  the 
advanced  technology  group’s  mission  so  it 
can  be  filtered  down  throu^  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization.  Manufacturers  Hanover’s  STAR 
group,  for  example,  is  a  full-time  team  re¬ 
porting  to  the  executive  vice-president 
for  corporate  systems  and  a  technology 
committee  staffed  by  business  managers. 
There’s  more  than  ode  way,  however,  to 
organize  a  group  to  overcome  hurdles. 

At  Morgan,  there  are  eight  groups  ooi- 
lectivdy  called  "strategic  programs." 
The  programs  focus  on  such  activities  as 
trading  ardotectures,  office  autocnation, 
data  security,  networking,  transport  lay¬ 
ers  and  CASE.  Although  only  a  portion  of 
one  program  is  specifically  regarded  as  an 
advanced  technology  group,  other  pro¬ 
grams  perform  a  similar  function  as  they 
undertake  projects  involvtng  new  tecb- 
ncriogies.  One  of  the  eight  programs  is 
dedicated  to  providing  internal  marketing 
efforts  for  and  disseminating  information 
to  the  remaining  seven;  it  informs  the 
groups  about  new  techncdogies,  outlining 
their  particular  relevance  to  Morgan. 

Each  program  has  its  own  manager  as 
weQ  as  a  corporate  sponsor,  such  as  the 
chief  financial  officer.  Furthennore,  three 
corporate  committees  consisting  d  se¬ 
nior  business  executives  provide  overall 
^K>os(»ship  for  the  programs.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  bi^-levd  coimnitment  and 
companywide  awareness  that  are  critica] 
success  fectors  for  advanced  techndogy 
groups,  says  Raten,  who  ovKsees  aD  of 
the  programs. 

Striking  o  boloncw 

Another  factor  Rabin  cites  is  balancing 
work  load  and  goals  between  current  and 
future  needs.  The  groups  at  Morgan  si^ 
port  current  projects  through  activities 
such  as  ccnsulting  and  data  modeling  as 
weO  as  investigate  new  technologies  for 
future  implementatioa 

Rabin  further  attributes  the  success  d 
the  programs  to  keeping  the  groups  small 
and  focused.  He  explains  that  Mcx’gan's 
groups  number  only  Mven  or  ei^t  peo|^ 
eacbbut  that  they,  in  turn,  leverage  a  net¬ 
work  of  local  data  managers  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  area  throughout  the  firm. 

Structure  can  also  be  used  to  keep 


groups  focused  on  a  pri¬ 
mary  ot9e(tive.  Report¬ 
ing  structures  are  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in 
this  regard,  says  Mi¬ 
chael  Packer,  vice- 
president  aixl  director 
of  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  group  at  'The 
MAC  Group  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Ma^.  Groups 
can  report  to  the  he^ 
of  IS,  can  exist  together 
with  the  standards  and 
policies  group  or  can  be 
included  within  the 
strat^ic  technology  planning  and  admin¬ 
istration  function,  be  explains. 

Another  way  to  categwize  groups  is  by 


their  nature  and  make¬ 
up.  Accordiog  to  KauD's 
definitions,  'labs"  are 
groups  of  technically 
oriented  types  removed 
from  the  business  and 
IS  functiocia;  "coosul- 
tant"  groups  are  more 
integrated  into  busi¬ 
ness  operations;  and 
"virtual"  groups  are  fo- 
Uire-orieoted,  with 
teams  coovenmg  on  a 
project  basis  and  then 
disbanding. 

This  spectrum  runs 
foom  conservative  to  risk-prooe.  ’The  op¬ 
timal  structure  for  a  particular  group  d^ 
pends  on  the  rtiture  of  the  company  aixl 


the  industry.  Kauil  says  the  consultant 
structure  is  the  most  prevalent  form 
overaO,  but  in  utikties  and  finaryial  ser¬ 
vices,  for  instance,  tabs  are  predominant 

It  is  crucial  to  design  a  group  to 
streambne  the  means  by  which  an  organi- 
zatioo’s  overall  goals  can  be  met  and  top- 
down  conmutment  can  be  won.  "Gnxgis 
should  have  cleariy  defined  objectives  a^ 
a  miaaoo  tied  to  the  overal  economy  of 
the  organiatiaa.  IB-defined  groups  tail.'’ 
says  Cosgrave,  managing  partner  of 
integratkn  services  for  the  Northeast  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  New  York. 

Itacker  agrees  that  groups  must  keep 
objectives  in  mmd  and  stresses  that  it’s 
important  not  to  become  enamored  of 
technology  to  the  point  that  it  undermines 
the  need  for  practical  results,  s 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


Now  there’s  an  alternative  to  long- term 
service  contracts, which  your  cu.stoniers  may 
not  want,  and  suppon  service, whichjou 
cannot  afford  to  give  away  The  solution  is 
ATSr  A/M/r^«esr*  Service  and  it’s  an  innovative 
suppon  option  that  allows  your  customers  to 
pay  only  for  service  as  they  need  it. 

ATsT  MultiQuesl  Service  is  a  compteidy 
interactive 900  service  designed  to  serve  you 
on  a  national  or  regional  basis.  By  using  AliiT 
MulliQuest  Service,  you  can  offer  customers 
24  hour  a  day  access  to  your  technical 
support  via  a  designated 900  number.  Your 
cu,stomers  simply  call  the  number  whenever 
they  need  technical  assistance.  Using  a 
touch- tone  phone,  they  can  then  access 
support  .staff  or  imetacthe  databases. 

Vnth  \WMu/tiQuesl  Service,  you  can 
offer  more  comprehenshe  suppon  than  ever 
to  your  customers.  And  because  you 
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lAjItiQuest  IS  0  r«9«tar»d  tradvnwk  o(  xm 


determine  the  charge  fur  the  inlormation  in 
advance,  it's  also  an  excellent  method  to 
generate  new  revenue. 

AlhT  makes  it  easy  by  handling  all  of  the 
billing  and  collections  and  forwarding  the 
net  proceeds  to  you.  And  by  using  AUfT 
MulttQuest  Service, you're  maximizing 
revenue  opportunities  because  the  Aisr 
Network  can  deliver  the  highest  peitentage 
of  potential  callers  to  your  900  number  of 
any  long  distance  network. 

So  think  about  ATM"  MulliQuest  Service. 
Now  you  don't  have  to  get  caught  between  the 
rock  of  service  contracts  and  the  hard  place  of 
giving  customer  support  away: 

Aisr  MultiQuesl  5emce 
Another  AJSr  advantage. 

For  more  information,  caltyourATkT 
Account  Exectiliiv  orl  800245-0900. 


msT 

The  right  choice. 
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Announdagthe  SAS*  System’s  Transparent  Access  '*  *  \ 

Ifyoo  spend  more  time  getting  to  base  security.  E^-to-fidlow  menus  ^  Callusnawat(919)677-8206ti^ 

your  data  than  getting  informatkxi  takeyoa'inBideDB2,SQL/DS”,  receive  your  free  SAS  System^.  ^ 

^Tvn  your  data,  it’s  time  you  got  ORACLE*,  RdbA^MS™,  Lotus  executive  summary _ plusd^^' 

the  SAS  System— tile  world’s  #1  1-2-3*,  dBASE®,  SYSTEM  2000*,  tails  about  a  free  no-risk  30-dfy .  i 

applications  system.  No  other  and  o&a- data  bases.  What’s  more,  software  trial.  In  Canada,  caUj.-^'  ' 

software  makes  it  so  easy  to  reach  the  SAS  System’s  support  of  SQL™  (416)443-9811. 

all  the  remote  islands  of  informa-  gives  programmers  a  standard 

tion  within  your  company —<Hr  to  languagefor  data  query.  You  can 

analyze  and  laesent  data  in  so  also  use  the  SAS  System  to  access 

many  different  ways.  raw  data  files  in  a|yformati-even 

The  SAS  Syst^’s  exclusive  files  with  niessyat^missing  data.. 

Multiple  Engine  Architecture  Once  you’ve  accessed  your 

lets  you  access  data  stcred  in  a  data,  the  SAS  System’s  integrated 

variety  ofstructures  across  a  wide  data  ana^ais,  repeating,  and 

range  of  hardware  platforms . . .  graphics  capabilities  wiU  help  you 

witihout  having  to  kaqw  data  base  turn  bare  focts  into  meaningful 

tenniiwlogy  or  sacrificing  data  '  buaness  information.  (Dhoose 

■  from  Budi  applicsticHisas  forecast¬ 
ing  . . .  operations  research . . 
prcgect  management . . .  ({uality^ 
improvement . . .  and  more 
All  backed  by  expert  technical 
^ '  suppent,  consulting  services, 
documentation,  and  training— 
direct  from  SAS  Institute  Inc. , 
one  of  tire  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software. 


The  SAS*  Sys^tpm. 
More  Choice*.. 
for  Mote  Anpl^ 
than  Any 
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Do  a  data  center  makeover 

an  alternative  to  outsourcing,  data  center  restructuring 
can  help  organizations  get  more  for  their  IS  dollars 


BY  THOMAS  WALSH 


Your  diief  executive  officer  has 
caught  the  outsourcing  bug. 
He's  demanding  lower  costs  and 
higber  service  levels.  He'sreada 
little  about  outsourcing  and 
wants  you  to  lode  into  it.  You’ve 
already  done  some  investigating 
and  ha>«  a  stiXH^  feeling  that 
neither  outsourcing  nm*  decen¬ 
tralizing  is  quite  right  for  your 
operatkin.  "Have  you  got  a  better 
a^theCEO.  "Restructure,"  you  answer. 

Put  simidy,  restructuring  means  examin¬ 
ing  and  reorganizing  available  resources  in  a 
way  that  cuts  unnecessary  costs  and  im¬ 
proves  service.  It's  a  way  of  getting  more  for 
the  information  systems  dollar. 

Successful  data  center  restrticturing 
takes  two  things.  'The  first  is  good  manage¬ 
ment,  which  means  having  the  skill  to  man¬ 
age  relationships  among  upper  management, 
users,  peers  and  em[4oyees.  The  second  is 
adept  use  d  some  key  elements  (see  below). 

If  used  creatively,  the  12  elemeds  of 
data  center  restructuring  can  transform  a 
high-cost  provider  with  poor  service 
into  an  effective,  dfident  data  ceitter 
operatkuL  The  prerequisites  are 
good  management,  two  to  three 
years  to  achieve  the  turnaround  and 
a  reasonaUe  level  of  demand  for  the 
data  center’s  services. 

The  payoffi:  head  counts  reduced 
by  40%  to  80%,  cost  per  milboo  in¬ 
structions  per  second  (MIPS)  slashed 
30%  to  60%  and  staff  availal^ty  boost- 
edby2%td5%. 

■  Element  It  A  committed  work 
force.  Many  business  leaders  say  par¬ 
ticipative  management  is  crucial  for 
survival  in  the  next  decade.  The  data 
center  is  no  different.  The  keys  are  in- 
verfvement,  bottixn-up  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  empowerment  and  trust 

In  roost  data  centers  (and  compa¬ 


nies,  for  that  matter),  these  ideas  are  revolu- 
tionaty.  But  there  are  enou^  committed 
work  force  success  stories  to  demonstrate 
that  they  work. 

To  get  started:  Read  the  literature. 
Search  out  cocqaines  in  which  participative 
management  h^  succeeded  —  and  Med. 
Determine  what  fwm  is  best:  Participative 
management  in  a  nudear  power  plant  looks 
quite  different  from  that  in  a  smaO  software 
group.  Request  help  from  your. human  re¬ 
sources  department,  but  expect  resistaDce. 

■  Element  2:  PMfoinumce  aumage- 
ment.  In  roost  data  centers,  performance 
management  has  a  low  priority.  'The  prevail' 
ing  attitude  is,  "If  there  is  a  problem,  I’D  tell 
you  about  it  Otherwise,  you  are  doing  OK." 
The  nature  of  data  center  management 
mi^t  oqilain  this  attitude:  For  many  data 
center  managers  used  to  dealing  with  tech¬ 
nology,  dealing  with  people  can  be  discom¬ 
forting  or  unpleasant. 

Stin,  p^or- 


WMafaw  director  of  MB  net  wwkaenicas 
for  CtunqMO  laternatioQal  Corp..  a  Stam¬ 
ford,  Com.-hnaed  producer  of  paper  far 


maoce  management  must  occur.  It  must  also 
be  applied  cousistefitly  and  fahiy.  People 
need  to  be  provided  wtth  the  following:  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
for  example,  job  descriptioos  objectives; 
the  skills  to  perfwm  job,  for  example, 
training  f^ans  and  training;  the  tools  and  sys¬ 
tems  to  perform  their  jobs  without  undue  in- 
teiference;  conswteirt  written  and  verbal 
feedback  (l»th  good  and  bad)  of  how  they  are 
performing  their  work;  and  pumshments  and 
rewards. 

While  restructured  data  centers  operate 
with  relatively  few  people,  they  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  marpnal  performers. 

■  Element  3:  Work  redesign  Data  cen¬ 
ter  work  should  be  considered  a  nonroutine, 
complex  activity.  The  ^>pros^  to  redesign¬ 
ing  work  has  three  st^  reviewing  the  cur¬ 
rent  organization,  redesigning  the  work  and 
implementmg  a  new  organiatioQ. 

Work  redesign  is  best  as  a  partiefoative 
activity.  No  one  knows  the  work  better 
than  the  personnel  already  performing 
the  activities.  HoiKver,  fear,  mistnist 
and  resistance  to  change  wiD  prevent 
most  groups  from  dmnnatmg  jobs  if 
needed.  Tte  takes  managanent  prod¬ 
ding  and  requires  management  to  un¬ 
derstand  enou^  about  the  work  to 
know  where  it  can  cut  staff . 

■  Element  4:  Unkage  analyiao.  Ex¬ 
amining  the  interactions  between  the 
data  center  and  user  organiatioos  and 
vendors  can  often  yidd  opportunities  for 
improved  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Whenever  possible,  users  should 
have  the  tools  and  trsimng  to  do  the  job 
themselves.  It  helps  to  keep  in  mind  s 
simple  principle:  Don't  perform  tasks 
iffiere  there  is  no  vahie  added.  This 
principle  can  be  applied  to  data  entry, 
computer  schedul^.  program  param¬ 
eter  submission,  printing  and  so  on. 

■  Element  5:  Relatioiialiip  mu»' 
agemeot.  Uke  Topqr,  ffie  "it-just- 
grew"  n^ure  of  the  data  center  is  oto  a 

source  of  conflict  between  IS  and  upper  mait- 
agement.  The  latter  just  doesn't  see  as 
unique.  Instead,  it’s  seen  as  sinqily  another 
business  with  customers,  products,  costs  and 
sales.  Therefore,  the  foat  responsibility 
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of  the  IS  manager  is  to  communicate  in 
buBDeastenns. 

Tbe  data  center  AaM  take  the  initB- 
tife  and  meet  periodicaDy  with  upper 
management  and  key  managers  to 
present  the  state  of  tbe  data  center  bush 
ness.  What  is  happening  to  unit  costs? 
How  do  costs  compare  with  those  of  com- 
petitor^  How  well  are  service  obiectives 
being  met? 

Presentatioos  to  management  can  be 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  tfait  tbe 
data  center  cares  about  bow  it  is  doiiig. 
how  it  is  perceived  and  that  it  treats  users 
as  valued  chents.  As  a  prelude,  identify 
ud  meet  with  key  cheats  who  coatrftwte 
heavhy  to  upper  management  percep- 

^pwwfaig  time  developing  informal, 
personal  rebtiooriiips  is  a  good  idea.  It 
can  provide  intefligence  that  wiD  help 
bead  off  problems  before  they  become 
oiticaL 

■  Bleoient  6:  Chsrgebsck.  A  diarge- 
bsck  system  must  match  conqany  cul¬ 
ture.  How  does  tbe  company  treat  trans- 
fer  pricing  How  sensitive  is  tbe  subject  of- 
costcootroPDoesthecompanyinakede- 
oBons  in  a  decentralised  or  centraloed 
manner?  KstoriraHy.  bow  bavO  capital 
eapenditures  jiiKrifi<»ri  for  the  data 
center?  Ooe%  tbe  user  have  the  option  to 
po  outside  or  acquire  his  own  computing 
facditiea?  Should  tbe  data  center  be  a  cost 
center  or  a  profit  center?  Should  standard 
costs  be  ua^  What  should  be  done  about 
sbortfds  in  recovery?  How  should  over¬ 
recovery  of  costs  be  handled? 

AH  these  issues  need  to  be  worked  out 
witbio  tbe  context  of  tbe  organiEition  the 
<ktta  center  serves. 

•  Eleneot  7:  Sourdng.  Competitive 
negotiatioos  are  often  left  to  tbe  purdBs- 
ing  department.  Thus,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
get  to  know  tbe  purchasiag  agents.  De- 
vdop  a  team  approach  to  competitive  oe- 
gotiations.  Create  a  competitive  atuatiQo 
(or  every  acqubitioii;  for  example,  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  mamtenance  supplies  and 
soon. 

The  preseoM  of  bead-to-head  compe- 
titiOQ  forces  prices  down.  To  be  success- 
bil  over  tbe  kmg  term,  a  creditaUe  com¬ 
petitive  situatioa  must  be  created.  Tbe 
data  center  manager  onist  be  willing  to 
exerdse  competitive  ahemadves.  Be  cre¬ 
ative  when  negotiating:  Maybe  the  ven¬ 
dor  can’t  reduce  tbe  price  of  a  mainftame, 
but  it  may  be  wdling  to  include  software 
or  put  caps  on  future  maintenance  in- 
ereases. 

■  Elemesw  8:  Asset  msnsgement. 
Data  center  assets  indude  hardware, 
software  and  cooununicatioos  equipment 
The  first  requirement  of  managing  these 
assets  efiectively  is  to  create  an  inven¬ 
tory. 

The  most  difficult  a^>ecu  of  creating 
an  invenuxy  are  definiog  and  enforcing 
tbe  procedures  related  to  ownership  of 
the  asset;  for  example,  who  has  authority 
and  responsibility  to  adding,  deleting  and 
changing  data  in  tbe  inventory.  Asset  data 
should  mdude  a  desoription,  aerial  num¬ 
ber,  purchase  or  lease  cost,  maintenance 
cost,  vendor,  etc.  Having  tbe  inventory 
database  on-hne  on  a  centralised  main- 
ftame  wfll  focihtate  providing  access  to 
the  various  departments  that  wiO  seed  ac¬ 
cess;  data  center,  accounting,  purchasing, 
facilities,  etc. 

Smart  asset  management  requires 
tnsnaging  demand.  This  means  that  diplo¬ 
macy  of  tbe  highest  order  is  needed.  An 
example  would  be  to  look  at  the  recent  de¬ 
mands  of  manufacturing  and  to  point  out 


tactfuOy  to  the  key  manufacturing  client 
thatoverfiveyears,thisdeiDandcouldre- 
quto  miilioas  of  dolfars  in  capital  spending 
in  tbe  data  center. 

Enhst  the  cheat’s  support  in  finding  90- 
kitMOS  that  are  best  to  tbe  company 
overaDL  ’There  may  bea  simple  application 
that  account!  to  significant  <^uiik8  of 
daytime  work  load.  Lobby  to  orgaiw  a 
)oto  protect  to  optinuie  this  appbcatkin  to 
reduce  computer  resources. 

The  carrot  for  the  cHent  is  reduced 
chargeback. 

Good  asset  management  practices  will 
yield  dividends  in  keeping  costs  low. 


Restructuring 

means  examining  and 
reorganizing  av^ble 
resources  in  a  way  that  cuts 
unnecessary  costs  and 
improves  service.  It’s  a  way 
of  getting  more  for  the 
information  systems  dollar. 


■  Element  9:  Simpltficatioo.  Over 
time,  data  centers  tend  to  grow  in  coro- 
piexto-  New  hardware  and  software  are 
added;  little  is  completebr  e&minated. 

Conq4exity  carries  hidden  costs  and 
can  create  service  problems.  Sometimes, 
chargeback  can  be  used  to  help  elmunate 
an  old  tedutoogy  or  service.  Careful  eval- 
uatioQ  of  new  technologies  and  services 
can  reduce  potential  problems.  Strive  for 
stmpIificatiOQ  of  the  operating  environ- 
menL 

■  Element  10:  Systems  maiuge- 
meat.  Establishing  systems  manage¬ 
ment  rfiaripltn#*  tg  «»«^ntial  tO  efficient, 


effective  data  center  operations.  These 
dbdplines  include  oetw^  control,  inob- 
lem  management,  change  management, 
sHuatioo  management  and  service  man¬ 
agement. 

At  the  center  of  these  disciplines  is  the 
requiremett  to  an  administratioQ  data¬ 
base  that  includes  infonnation  on  configu¬ 
ration,  inventory,  security,  billing  and  in¬ 
voke  reconciliation,  changes,  work  or¬ 
ders,  problems,  service-level  agreements 
and  p^onnance. 

Tbe  database  is  the  foundation  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  data  center  application  that  can 
have  a  mato  impact  on  service.  Tracking 
of  problems  and  changes  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  availabdity,  iriiich  is  fn’oba- 
bly  tbe  single  most  important  factor  af¬ 
fecting  bow  users  perceive  the  data 
center.  A  woik-order  subsystem  can  im¬ 
prove  service  by  supporting  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  staff  members  in  activities  such  as  in¬ 
stalling  terminals,  a  time-consuming  task 
that  requires  a  high  level  of  coordination. 

Systems  managemextt  discipline 
sboi^  be  institutioTLalued  and  become 
tbe  "way  of  Ufe’’  for  the  data  center.  Ex¬ 
amples  indude  morning  meetings  every 
day  to  discuss  tbe  previous  day’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  next  day’s  changes.  Every 
major  problem  should  be  followed  by  a 
postmortem  meeting  to  discuss  bow  the 
problem  couM  have  been  avoided  or  bow 
tbe  mean  time  to  repair  it  could  have  been 
shortened. 

Management  reports  on  service 
should  be  widely  circulated,  posted  prom¬ 
inently  in  tbe  work  areas  and  discussed 
ftequentiy  at  meetings.  Once  data  center 
employees  sense  that  information  ^s- 
tems  management  is  obsessed  with  pro¬ 
viding  good  service,  positive  things  will 
start  to  happen. 

In  additioa  to  improving  service,  good 
systems  management  procedures  can  re¬ 


duce  hardware  maintenance  costs  ven¬ 
dors  will  provide  lower  prices  to  custom¬ 
ers  that  manage  problems  well  and  don’t 
make  spurioQS  maintenance  calls. 

■  EleoMOt  11:  Uperating.  Often,  ar¬ 
guments  are  made  to  the  lower  cost  per 
MIPS  of  minicooiputerB  and  pers^ 
computers.  However,  when  utilised 
MIPS  are  considered,  the  gap  narrows. 
Data  centers  ire  usually  run  around  the 
dock,  seven  days  a  wedt.  In  contrast, 
personal  computers  spend  tbe  majority  of 
their  time  idle. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  darelop- 
ing  economies  of  sc^.  Tbe  first  is  data 
center  consobdatioo.  One  thousand  MIPS 
data  centers  can  be  managed  effectively, 
and  given  the  economies  of  scale,  they  can 
be  efficient. 

The  second  approach  is  to  attract  new 
appficafjips.  Being  a  low-co6t  supplier 
and  pr^Kiig  focused  service  wifl  result 
in  rnakmg  tbe  data  center  an  attractive 
host  for  many  database/data  communica- 
tioDS-based  appiicatioos. 

■  Elemeot  12:  Automated  opm- 
tiooa.  Automated  operations  can  elimi¬ 
nate  many  tasks  periormed  by  current 
data  center  staff,  partkulaiiy  low-level 
personnel. 

Automated  operations  can  improve 
service  by  computerizing  repetitive 
ta*ka.  Worker  involvement  is  important 
to  a  successful  automated  operations  prty 
^am,  but  management  guidance,  tet^- 
cal  6un>ort  and  extensive  training  are  abo 
necessary  for  success. 

A  final  word:  Restructuring  should  be 
viewed  as  a  process  —  not  a  prqjecL  Im- 
provemerk  must  be  what  the  Japanese 
call  "kaizen,”  or  continuous  improve¬ 
ment.  To  succeed,  tbe  staff  needs  to  em¬ 
brace  tbe  idea  of  change  and  constant 
training.  Restructuring  is  mostly  a  people 
issue,  not  a  technical  one.  • 
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There  was  no  room  to  arguments  at  Stamford,  Conn.'based 
Champion  Interna tiorta]  C^.  when  it  came  time  to  make  a 
dedskm  on  bow  to  improve  its  dau  center.  Restructuring, 
rather  than  outsourcing,  was  tbe  answer  far  tbe  Fortune  100 
paper  ccxnpany. 

"Restructuring  let  us  make  the  changes  ourselves  at  a 
lower  cost  and  with  more  control,''  says  Thomas  Walsh, 
Chanyion’sdirector  of  MIS  network  servicea. 

The  need  to  restructure  tbe  data  center  to  e&minate  un¬ 
necessary  costs  and  improve  service  be¬ 
came  fbOowing  Champion’s  1984 

merger  with  St  Regis  Carp.,  a  paper  com¬ 
pany  based  in  New  York. 

The  merged  orgtniarinn  had  two  dau  centers  that  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  200  people  in  Da&as  and  HanuHoo,  Ohio.  The 
centers  were  timilariy  equipped. 

For  caoBnple.  St  R^’  Dallas  center  and  Champion’s 
Hamiltoo  center  both  had  in  place  IBM  3081  and  3033  pro- 
ceasora,  NCR  Comten  front  ends  and  IBM  Systenb  Network 
Ardutectuie  networks.  Tbe  operating  systems  included 
IBM’s  MVS  in  Hamiltoo  and  MVS  and  VM  in  Dalfas. 

Tbe  result  was  an  expensive  dupheationof  processesu  By 
1985,  the  Dallas  building  zai  its  DM  3033  were  sold,  and 
procesang  to  the  company  was  centered  in  the  Himthon  fa- 
diiCy  on  tbe  two 3081s  and  a  3033.  Today,  operating  systems 
'  inchidelBM'tMVS/XAaiidVM/HPO. 

^th  the  dual  data  ceiker  proUem  taken  care  of,  Chasqa- 
on's  management  in  1986  announced  a  restructuring  pro¬ 
gram  to  refocus  the  businesa  and  reduce  overall  costs  by 
20%.  Teams  were  formed  throu^mut  the  organizatioo  to 


carry  out  tins  mandate. 

In  the  infonnatiaa  systems  department,  a  team  set  out  to 
do  tbe  foQowing  to  restructure: 

•  Reorganize  IS  to  better  focus  and  accountability. 

•  Close  five  small  terminal  sites  that  were  running  remote  job 
entry. 

•  CIm  tbe  HamiltoQ  computer  input  department  and  move 
tbe  work  to  user  areas. 

•  Eliminate  obsolete  hardware  and  software. 

During  the  four  years  foDowing  management’s  restructur- 
ingpush.asingiedaUcenterwaaformedftamfivelSdepirt- 
mems  to  handle  daU  proceasing,  customer  and  teduacal  ser¬ 
vices.  contingency  planning,  security  and  network  control 
Dau  center  staff  dropped  from  130  to  $4 
emidoyees.  Data  center  availafaility 
jumped  from  90%  to  95%  to  99.5%  pkia. 
Chargehadt  and  security  procBdiires  were 
put  into  place.  The  addition  of  network  control  procedures 
pushed  network  availabi^  to  99.8%  phis. 

Tbe  company  is  alao  in  the  nndst  of  a  project  to  automate 
console  activities.  To  this  end,  it  m  stiM^g  work  done  bf 
ffiM  in  which  tbe  company  cut  staff  in  Hs  operations  area  and 
achieved  limited  unattend^  data  center  operations. 

Restructuring,  Wibh  says,  has  helped  Champkn  to  in- 
aeaseiuprocesangcapabifities  150%  while  cutting  costs  by 
7%. 

According  to  Vfalsh,  tbe  key  enabler  during  restructuring 
was  Champioo's  psrticipaffvc  management  philoaophy.  "Ev¬ 
erybody  has  a  say  in  how  their  jobs  are  done,”  be  notes. 
"Their  opinions  the  knoiriedge  of  the  individual  worker  is 
important.” 

Waldi  sees  restructuring  as  "tbe  whole  process  —  it  cov¬ 
ers  a  magnitude  of  stepc  that  make  tbe  organintion  more 
cost-tfective  and  enabto  it  to  improve  service.”  a 
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In  a  perfect  world 
applications  from  different 
companies  would  work 
togedier  like  they  came 
from  die  same  company 


DighaTs  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate 
appBcations  and  share  information 
across  your  muhivendor 
environment 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  together 
has  been  just  that-a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
integrated  applications  running  on 
different  vendors’  systems.  While 
other  computer  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 


computers  to  work  together,  Digital - 
a  company  whose  computers  have 
always  worked  together -offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  work 
together.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  outs.  In  fact,  NAS 
works  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  it  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  can  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macintosh,®  a  Lotus® 


spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS™  PC,  a 
drawing  from  a  UNIX™  workstation, 
data  from  an  IBM®  mainframe,  a 
scanned  image  from  the  network  and 
integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  then  send  it  electronically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 
connections  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

NAS.  Why  h  works. 

Achieving  integration  like  this 
requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 
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software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Digital’s  leadetship  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  fieedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings  , 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  information  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 

DECwritc'" 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively, 
tr  NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applications  to 
work  together  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  toad.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  for  more  infotmation 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 
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Because  the  data  you  need 
isn’t  always  blue. 


You’ve  worked  hard  to  create  a  powerful  IBM®  network. 

Now  your  users  want  the  same  kind  of  easy  access  to  non- 
IBM  data  sources. 

Legal  needs  access  to  LEXIS?  Engineering  needs 
quality  assurance  data  from  an  HP  on  the  factory  floor. 

R&D  wants  to  work  with  a  database  supported  on  a  public 
network. 

What’s  the  answer?  More  PCs  and  modems? 

More  dial-out  charges?  More  time  consuming,  awkward 
connection  procedures? 

LEGENT  has  a  better  way.  STX™.  A  unique  software 
solution  that  provides  easy  access  to  non-IBM  data 
sources  with  a  single  keystroke  from  an  ordinary  3270  terminal. 

With  STX,  users  simply  select  the  sources  they  need 
from  a  menu  screen.  Sources  such  as  DEC’S  AU-In-l  or  a 
HewlettPackard  database.  Public  networks  like  Telenet™, 
Tymnet™,  CompuServe™  or  Datapac™.  Public  databases 
such  as  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval™  or  LEXIS/NEXIS? 
STX,  And  the  list  continues. 

for  easy  access  to  STX  automatically  connects  users  to  the 
non-IBM  sources.  information  they  need,  without  special 

hardware  or  awkward  procedures.  The  result?  Significant 
cost  savings  on  hardware... and  even  more  significant  benefits 
in  user  productivity  and  satisfaction. 

Access  STX  today  and  see  what  lies  beyond  the  blue. 
Contact  your  local  LEGENT  account  representative  or  call 
800-323-2600  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania).  Free  3(Way 
trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM  environments. 
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IrtaMaaltadcMrtefldnaCoHBWKaDaaCorponiNMlAUS  Sprat  Com 
It  of  CoovuScpc  lac. 
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it’s  official 

Former  Maxtor  Corp. 
Vice-President  of  Conwrate 
Development  Taroon 
Kaimjar  has  been  named  the 
president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  latest  Max¬ 
tor  wholly-owned  subsid¬ 
iary:  Longmont,  Cola-based 
Maxtor  Colorado  Corp., 
which  came  into  being  last 
week  when  Maxtor  closed 
its  $46  million  April  purchase 
of  fallen  former  competitor 
Miniacribe  Corp.  Kamdar, 
who  led  the  acquisition 
team,  will  report  directly  to 
Maxtor  Pre^dent  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  George 
Scalise.  Maxtor  Colorado, 
aided  $30  million  from 
Maxtor  for  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  Miniscribe,  will  be 
manufacturing  3V^-in.  disk 
drives  in  Colorado,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore. 

■ 

Eastwirdho 

With  last  year’s  revenue 
from  its  European  operations 
safely  beyond  the  $1  t^on 
barrier,  personal  computer 
maker  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  ^  ready  to  tight  out  for 
the  latest  frontier.  Last 
week,  Zelimir  lUc,  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  national  who  has  set  up 
eight  Compaq  subsidiaries  in 
Western  Europe,  was  named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of 
managing  director,  Eu¬ 
rope.  Die,  who  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Munich,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  has  already  made  the 
first  step  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  his  mission  of  open¬ 
ing  up  the  East  for  Compaq: 
He  announced  that  four  def¬ 
ers  have  been  authorized  to 
seU  the  comi^te  Compaq  line 
in  Yugoslavia. 


Ibward  kinder,  gentler 
computing 

Deer  Park.  N.Y.-based  Bio¬ 
mechanics  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  claims  to  be  the 
largest  ergonomics  firm  in 
the  U.S. ,  could  be  aiming  at  a 
new  buzz-phrase:  look-and- 
feel-wr//.  The  firm  recently 
formed  a  new  division,  Hu- 
manCAD  Systems,  specifi¬ 
cally  to  make  and  market  er¬ 
gonomic  software  products. 
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Marathon  mind-set  wins  race 


BDM  used  steady  pace  of  CASE  tools  and  team  effort  to  achieve  government  contract 


Way  to  go 

Three  years  ago.  small  McLean.  ViL-based 
BDM  Intematiimaljne.  flew  the  wrong  coarse 

when  it  won  the  contract  to  oorHunl  a  gargantuan  U.S,  Air  Force  aaftwan  sptem. 
Today,  the  project  is  /lying  high,  thanks  to  the/bUowing  tnmanmnd  tactics 


BYGARYRANTHES 
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It  was  early  1986.  a  period  that 
McLean,  Va.-based  BDM  Inter- 
natinta],  Inc.  now  refers  to  as 
"the  bad  old  days.”  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  as  one  of  the  bert  of  the 
small  high-tnA  govenuneot  contrac¬ 
tors,  BDM  seemed  to  have  bitten  off 
more  than  it  could  chew. 

Accustomed  to  systems  develop¬ 
ment  projects  on  the  order  of 
$500,000  or  so,  the  $191  millioo-a- 
year  firm  had  in  1984  won  a  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that  was  worth 
more  than  400  times  that  amount  — 
$210  miUioo  —  for  wdiich  BDM  is  now 
expected  to  deliver  some  4.2  mflboa 
lines  of  custom  software.  A  trivial  sys¬ 
tem  it  was  not:  the  functional  descrip¬ 
tion  alone  occupied  7,000  pages  of 
documentation. 

BDM  woo  approval  to  overhaul  the 
Air  Force  Lojpstks  Command’s  mam- 
moth  material  requirements  planning 
system,  to  be  built  around  a  390G-byte 
database  encompassing  a  one  rnObon 
item  inventory  of  weapons  parts  worth 
$28  biUkm. 

BDM  defeated  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  for  the  job  in  a  "compute-off.”  in 
which  each  firm  delivered  a  small 


working  prototype  of  the  system. 

BDM  decided  to  build  on  that  pre¬ 
contract  success  by  doing  more  of  the 
same.  Mark  C.  Filteau.  senior  rice- 
president,  ejqdained.  used  an  ex- 
tenskm  of  the  techniques  used 'm  the 
coropute-off.  It  was  a  lot  of  peofde 
working  very  hard,  a  lot  of  silver  bullet 
approaches.  It  was  the  Mao  approach 
to  software  developaieat  —  'Irt  1.000 
flowers  bloom.’  ” 

However,  techniques  that  win  100- 

yard  sprints  do  not  work  so  well  in  mar¬ 
athons,  BDM  found.  Error  rates  in  the 
first  software  ddivered  were  maccefr- 
tably  high,  and  documentalkm  was 


poor.  The  Air  Faroe  was  unhappy  and 
so  was  BDM.  "Itwasldningustopro- 
duce  things  we  were  not  proud  of.”  Fil¬ 
teau  said. 

Now,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
later,  the  shuatioo  has  cooqiietely 
turo^  around.  BDM  and  the  Air  Force 
asserted.  The  company  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  both  said  that  praductirity  has 
increased  30%.  while  software  and 
documentation  errors  have  {dunged  by 
94%,  from  eight  to  .5  errors  per  1,000 
tines  of  code.  Meanwhile,  BDM  has 

been  able  to  cut  Hs  staff  from  280 
pie  to  150  while  running  under  its 
Continued  on  page  101 


Bipartisan  high-tech  agendas  competing 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 
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There  is  tripartisan  support  in 
the  U.S.  House  d  Represen¬ 
tatives  for  a  permanent  re¬ 
search  tax  credit  and  for  anti- 
trust  relief  for  joint  pro¬ 
duction  ventures,  but  agreement 
between  House  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  on  high-technology  issues 
seems  to  end  there. 

Leaders  of  both  parties  last  month 
announced  their  separate  legislative 
agendas  for  making  U3.  technology 
firms  more  competitive  in  world  mar¬ 
kets.  The  DenMXTatk  package  of  pro¬ 
posals  would  give  the  government  an 
active  nde  in  setting  technology  policy 
and  providing  financial  aid,  while  the 
Reputdican  package  provides  incen¬ 
tives  for  ca{Btal  investments. 

Mitchell  Kertzman,  chairman  of  the 
American  Electronics  Assodatioo 
(AEA),  issued  a  statement  hinting  that 
perhaps  the  two  approaches  could  be 
blended  into  a  bipartisan  policy.  He 
said  the  legislative  {nckages  are  "un¬ 
usually  complemesiury  to  one  anoth¬ 
er.”  with  each  proposal  contaming 
some  of  the  competitiveness  proposals 
that  the  AEA  supports. 

"In  frKt,  it  DOW  seems  that  the  tune 
may  be  right  for  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  a  legislative  technology  pre^ram.” 
said  Kertzman.  president  of  Computer 


Solutions,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

However,  the  House  Democrats 
and  RepiAUcans  did  not  seem  in  a  co- 
(^lerative  mood  when  they  announced 
tte  competing  agendas.  Rep.  Tom 
CampbeO  (R-Cahf.)  said  the  Repubfi- 
can  plan  is  "smarter,  bolder  and  more 
in  tune  with  the  needs  of  Asaakaa 
businesses”  than  the  Democratic  {d^ 

EMmocrats  Masted  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration's  freennarket  approach  to 
technology.  R^.  Edward  J.  Martey 
(D-Mass.)  said  that  with  technology 
pobey,  admimstratioo  officials  are  like 
cartoon  character  Bart  Sinqtson  — 
"undeiadnevers  and  proud  of  H.” 

The  Democrats’  propoBsl  mdodea 
government  aasiataoce  for  advanced 
manufocturing  teduKdogies,  business/ 
univaaity  coUaboratkm  and  the  use  of 
computerized  manufecturing  systems 
in  smaD  bustnesses.  It  also  requires  the 


presidefit  to  pubbsh  a  five-year  {dan  to 
support  hi^i-{>erfomtance  coaqsitiog 
research  and  to  create  a  High  Resoh}- 
tion  Information  Systems  Board  to 
inonittx  that  particular  technology. 

The  Repufabcans' proposal  indudes 
a  Ux  cut  for  capital  gains  from  iong- 
term  investments,  a  tax  credit  for  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  ntanufactu^ 
equipment,  reform  of  product  habiBty 
laws  and  stronger  protection  of  U.S. 
iotdlectual  property. 

The  Computer  and  Business  Equq)- 
ment  Manufocturers  Assocaation  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Republican  package. 
C&EMAabosakIttidentifiedtwopoai- 
the  donents  of  the  Democratic  agen¬ 
da:  a  biO  giving  antitrust  rdief  for  joint 
productioo  ventures  and  a  biO  to  re¬ 
form  the  U.S.  export  control  system. 
Both  groups  {xaised  legislatars  for 
stressing  the  competitiveness  isaue. 


Goveniment  roles 

The  US  government’s  roU  in  the  computer/eiectrtmia  indiatry  n  a  mistnre  ofehstincnce 
and  guid^.  while  the  governments  of  India  and  Bnail  are  inooloed  in  management 
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year-old  IBM  360  deagns. 

Practical  barrier*  to  volume  Tandem 
sales  remain.  ‘There's  this  big  opening  in 
Soviet  trade,  and  you  see  everybody  and 
his  brother  charging  in."  Lamb  says. 
"You  get  a  lot  of  people  wbo  tdl  you  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  West.  The 
problem  is,  there  are  no  rules  right 
now." 

So  the  question  for  roost  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  firms  looking  to  the  Eastern  Bloc  for 
new  markets  is  this:  WU  Gorbachev 
spend  considerably  more  time  convincing 
Soviet  bureaucracy  to  nurture  com¬ 
puter  trade  than  he  did  having  lunch  with 
San  Fraodsco  CEOs  in  June? 


Among  the  deal-breakers  on  his  list.  bear  fruit,  says  Rick  Lamb,  former  Tan- 
Treybig  say*,  would  be  payment  in  hard  dem  treasurer,  now  director  of  USSR  op- 

currency.  the  ability  to  estaUish  a  Tan-  erations  —  and  still  based  in  Cupertino, 

dem  subsidiary  in  the  USSR  ^  and  a  go-  CaBf .  Lamb  travels  frequently  to  the  Sovi- 

ahead  from  the  U.S.  government,  which  et  Union  and  even  met  Gorbachev  at  a 
still  restricts  exports  of  powerful  comput-  Soviet  Trade  Coundl  dinner  last  s^^g. 
ers.  Recently.  Lamb’s  been  making  pre* 

As  an  entrain  to  the  Soviet  market*  sentations  to  the  "right"  people  in  the  So- 
|d»ce,  Tandem  seems  to  have  everything  viet  government  rather  than  making 
going  for  ft:  a  computer  line  that  is  opti-  sales.  Still,  the  promise  of  an  untapped 
mned  for  banking  and  telecommunica*  market  ~  and  a  great  Soviet  thirst  for 
tioos  systems,  experience  in  supporting  hi^tech  products  —  keeps  Tandem  in- 
customers  in  more  than  40  nations  and  terested. 

the  presence  of  former  Secretary  of  Lamb  thinks  the  Soviets  may  "leap- 

State  George  Shuha  on  the  Tandem  frog"  Third  World  countries  in  computer 

board  of  directors.  (It  was  Siultx  who  or-  technology,  because  their  highly  educat* 
ganized  Goitecbev's  Stanford  visit.)  ed  work  force  is  prepared  to  operate  com- 
However.  Tandem's  two-year  quest  plex  systems  —  and  because  most  Sovi- 
to  sell  computers  in  Moscow  has  yet  to  et  computers  are  outmoded  copies  of  20-  editor. 


COMMCWTAKY 

Jean  S.  Bozman 

Promises, 

promises 


IOq  a  warm  day  in  June. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev 
stroOed  the  Stanford 
University  campus,  stir¬ 
ring  as  much  exdtemem 
in  Shcon  \Uley  as  a  rock 
star.  Fhxn  the  Valley, 
the  Soviet  president  raced  northward  to  a 
San  Fraadsco  luncheon  with  business 
executives,  where  be  promised  a  new  era 
of  Soviet  trade  relatiooships  with  U.S.- 
based  '‘omputer  firms.  Thm  was  ap¬ 
plause  aO  around. 

"You  nmmediately]  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  were  in  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mou^  powerful  leader,"  recalls  Oracle 
Systems  Chief  Executive  Officer  Larry 
EDboo.  wbo  attended  the  Gorbachev 
hmeheon.  "He  said  the  Soviet  Union  was 
already  taking  risks  and  that  it  was  our 
turn  to  take  risks  in  business." 

Gorbachev  was  a  convincing  cheer¬ 
leader  for  the  beoebts  of  itfemationai 
trade  one  month  ago.  But  the  rock-tour 
exdtement  of  that  babny  day  is  gone,  the 
concrete  results  of  that  visit  are  being 
tafiied  —  and  the  6nal  count  mi^t  not  be 
quite  as  higb.  quite  as  soon  as  we  hoped. 

In  the  days  after  the  visit,  some 
foniia  fBms  have  revealed  their  plans  to 
do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  them  are  Boriaod  Intemationai. 
Asbton-T^te  and  Cypress  Semioinduc- 
4ar.  These  plans,  to  be  sure,  were  already 
in  pla(»  whCT  Gorbachev  flew  to  San 
Francaco.  Oracle,  IBM  and  other*  also 
have  sales  efforts  under  way. 

However,  executives  at  other  Sibcoo 
\^Jley  firms,  including  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  say  they've  been  working  on  estab¬ 
lishing  relauonships  for  two  years  —  and 
don't  expect  any  immediate  break* 
throu^a. 

"There  is  a  great  potential  tbere,"^ 
says  Tandem  CEO  James  Treybtg, 
attended  the  Gorbachev  hneheon.  "But 
some  things  would  have  to  change  in  or¬ 
der  for  us  to  do  busmess  in  the  Soviet 
Umon." 


New  RAASF  3.0  ^)eeds  up  application  develppmem. 

R:8ASE*  3.0  hdpd  you  create  poweifut  easy-to-use  applications  fast  The  key  is  the  menu 
system's  co^  generating  power  that  routine,  ume-con8uniiiig.wa^  automaticatty. 

This  frees  devHppers  to  conceouate  oo  cuetomiaaikxi. 

Easytobuikinxxlify  anduKappikations. 


R;BASE  3.0  esoUishes  anew  benchmark  in  DB^  osabBicy. 
Now  oon-programmers  can  adapt  screen  displays  and  hard 
copy  repom  quk^  uxneet  the  changing  oe^  of  bwinea*: 
R:fiASE  3iJh  hMuitive  mterfiKe  builds  standard  formats  for 
reports  and  forma  fo  they  can  be  changed  without  pro* 

jamming.  And  since  menus  look  and  feel  the  same  aaoss 
at  applications.  youH  save  time  in  naming  and  support 
Prototypes  become  the  applications.  New 
RSaSE  3iTs  powcffaljppBcation  Knerator  automatlcaBy 
creates  appScation  code  as  you  buad  a  protocypie.  This  allows 
you  to  npand  foe  pcotorype  into  your  application  rather 
than  staring  from  scratch. 


The  Oracle  work 
force  reshuffle 


REDWOOD  CITY.  CaW.  —  The  second 
shoe  has  dropped  in  Oracle  Systems 
Carp.’s  reorganization.  The  first  phase, 
launched  in  hte  May.  gave  the  firm'^top 
sales  job  to  London-based  (}eofoey 
Squire  —  wbo  is  supervising  all  Oracle 
sales  In  the  U  .Ss .  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  a  second  round  of  job-shuffling,  po¬ 
tions  within  the  three  Oracle  sales  divi¬ 
sions  —  Oracle  U.S.A..  Orade  Europe 
and  Oracle  Intercontinental  —  were  re¬ 
defined.  with  a  surprise  addition  as  Oracle 
U.S.A.  vice-presidimt  of  marketing:  Chris 
Greendaie  .  who  until  mid-June  was  vice- 
presideDl  of  marketing  at  Ingres  Corjt. 

The  newly  named  Oracle  Interconti¬ 
nental  division  will  be  headed  up  by  corpo¬ 
rate  seiuor  vice-president  I^er  Tierney. 
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Nixdorf  still  ailing  from  management  mistakes 


THE  COMPUTERWOCHESTAFF 

MUNICH  —  West  Germany's  Nbakwf 
Computer  AG  recently  admitted  that  sig- 
ni6c^  management  mistakes  were 
made  during  the  administration  of  former 
Chairman  Klaus  Luft. 

"The  enterprise-specific  mark^  eval- 
uaticm  in  1987  and  1988.  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  an  additioaal  5,500  jobs, 
proved  to  be  too  optimistic,"  the  compa¬ 
ny  said. 

NixdcMrfs  dismal  forecast  for  1989  was 
fulfilled.  The  company  posted  an  operat¬ 
ing  loss  of  $506  mill^,  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  reducing  its  work  force  by 


2.500  employees  and  additiockal  restruc¬ 
turing  measures.  Ntxdorf  reported  a 
1989  net  loss  of  $636  milbon. 

The  company  also  recorded  a  2%  drop 
in  revenue  its-first  —  to  $3.13  billioa. 
Foreign  business  was  up  4%,  compared 
with  a  7%  drop  on  the  dome^  market. 
The  cvder  backlog  in  1989.  however,  was 
16%  leas  than  the  previous  y^s. 
amounting  to  approximatdy  $2.56  bO- 
bon.  According  to  Nbcdorf.  9%  of  this 
backlog  reduction  came  from  restructur¬ 
ing  customer  services  and  conscdidatiitg 
subsidiaries. 

Sales  increased  through  mid-1989,  ac¬ 
ceding  to  Nixdorf.  At  that  time,  howev¬ 


er.  a  surge  of  specubtno  about  a  possSrie 
takeover  of  the  company  resulted  in  col- 
lapsing  revenue,  rather  than  the  indus- 
tiy’s  tradhiooal  vpbtk  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

pnndlnQ 

At  le^  one  of  the  rumors  proved  true:  A 
merger  between  Nbcdorf  and  West  Ger¬ 
man  technology  gjant  Siemens  AG  is  cur¬ 
rently  pending. 

Restructuring  measures  became  un¬ 
avoidable  in  1989  and  included  a  23%  de¬ 
crease  in  mvestments  to  $344  mObon. 
ftraoond  and  operating  costs  increased 
4%  over  1988  figures. 


"Substaitial  tosses  are  stS  opected” 
in  the  current  busmeas  year  until  the  ei- 
pected  Oct  1  merger  with  Siemens.  Nix* 
docfsaid. 

These  tosses  wdl  stem  in  part  from  a 
reduction  of  3300  jobs,  of  which  1300 
were  already  cut  00  April  1. 

AUgniig  Nmloffs  procfcicts  with  that 
of  future  partner  Siem^  is  dso  expected 
to  take  its  toO. 

There  it,  for  example,  an  overiap  in  the 
Unix  sector,  where  Siemens  pi^  to 
equip  its  MX  systems  with  In^  G)rp. 
I486  pcoceasocs  and  new  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Nbdorf  also  ofiers  its  Targnn  series 
in  this  arena  and  is  expected  to  oontipue 
to  offer  it  after  the  merger. 

Computerwocbe  is  am  IDG  Cammu- 
nicatunuAmblicatiam  in  Wat  Germany. 
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Cots,  cots... 

Faced  with  srhat  it  views  as  another 
difficult  year,  according  to  Chainnan 
and  Chief  Executive  O&er  Carlo  de 
Benedetti.  Ital/s  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  A 
Co.  plans  to  trim  its  work  force  by 
3,000  to  3.500  people  this  year 
through  euly  retirement  and  gov- 
emment-subaidized  layoff  programs, 
the  oxnpany  announced  late  last 
month.  The  cuts  are  expected  to  be 
across  an  company  divisiocis.  which 
have  a  total  of  approximately  57,000 
employees. 


And  nore  cuts 

Newly  elected  Philips  N.  V.  Presi- 
dattJsn  D.  Timnier  last  week  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Netherlands- 
based  electronics  coD^nny  wDold 
take  a  $1.44  bOlkm  dnrge  against 
annual  earnings  and  cut  some  10,000 
jobs  frm  its  European  operatioos  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  get  its  currently 
unprofitable  computer  andetoctron- 
tc  components  divisioos  badt  on  track. 
The  charge,  according  to  Timmer,  is 
expected  to  trigger  an  annual  loss  of 
approximately  $1  biUioo  for  Philips, 
on  estimated  1990  revenue  of  $29.95 
bfllioo. 


Green  light  in  Red  Square 

The  USSR  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
given  the  go-abead  to  **  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  in  the  U.S.S.R.,*’  a  joint 
veikure  company  bunched  70% 
majority  shardiokler  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  A  Co.,  m^jor  Soviet  bank 
Promstroybank  and  Russian  engi- 
neering  firm  NPO  Dinamo  Moo^ 
cow.  Aimed  at  aiding  exbting  Soviet 
enterprises — state  and  otherwise — 
in  efforts  to  make  the  transition 
to  free  market  management,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  marks  two  milestones:  Ar- 
tluir  Andersen’s  return  to  practice  in 
the  Soviet  Unkm  after  a  seven-year 
hbtus  and  its  designation  as  the  first 
professional  firm  of  its  kind  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  audit  Soviet  joint  ventures 
operating  in  the  USSR. 
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100%  Ansi  Level  2  SQL  Protect  your  investmem 
with'RiBASE  3.0.  ANSI  Level  2  Structured  Query  Language 
b  fully  intq^ted  iruo  R3AS  3.0.  Unlike  other  DBMSs, 
no  uansiation  of  SQL  commands  is  required. 

Ree  Corporate  Evaluation  Kit  WrVe  made  it  easy 
fix  you  to  dieck  out  RdBASE  3.0.  Simply  caB  l-fiOO-248-2001 
exL  J14  to  receive  a/r»  Corporate  Etdbntwn  Kk  showing  you 
RiBASE  3.0  fictthand.  Act  now.  Offer  expires  August  L 19W. 

Risk'fieepUFchase.  We're  so  sure  youH  like  RiBASE 
3.0  that  %ve're  offering  a  no-questions-asked.  90  day  money 
bock  guarantee. 


Apfikeatiem  EXPKfSStamates  code  m  you 
develop  ihr  pretatj^.  Tt  enMet  yni  tommekfy 
driver  a  k^opplkmim- then  extend  a  to 
whatever  level  of  sophutkotiim  jm  Ske. 


Attention:  Unregistered  R:BASE  users!  For  a  limited  lime,  you  can  get « regiuered  copy 
of  new  R:BAS£  3.0  for  the  ume  tow  discounied  upgrade  price  as  regiHered  uaen.'Ikkeadvan- 
cage  of  this  special  one-dmeofTer-CaO  l'SOO-246- 2001  for  your  nearest  participating  dealer. 
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JXAL-UPlIETVaaRK 

(PSTN) 


Globa(\^ew  i$  rhe  daskai  sohaion  lo 
cxx>cm^)orary  network  Tnanagonent 
probkac.  For  qxdficaclom,  pridog  and 
applicadptia  MBiunce.  contact  UPS, 
SOiX)  Bcadfbrd  Drive,  HtuitsviUe,  AL 
35a05'1993.  lekphone  205/430-8000; 
FAX205/430-8926. 


ORK  U  JMX'U 


A  Classical  Approach  to  Control 
Of  Contemporary  Dial-up  Networks 


t»ce  t«obkuu  CD  infividuai  devices  and 
oversee  teaouree  aBocaciocv.  Reaktmc 
and  hisiancal  leports  are  avwlabk  via 
color  mooitoc,  with  hard  cafff  generated 
far  beer  analysis. 

dobdView  is  comprised  of  Mheroeoft* 
Windowsbased  software,  an  evolving 
variety  of  modems  attd  other  dacacomm 
devices  and  a  compaa  (7 'x  19  *)  c(|iJt}> 
■wrK  tack  far  uae  with  your  S0Z86-ba8ed 
FCcoocroUei. 


Group  complains  about  lack  of 
property  protection  in  Thailand 


BY  WILUAM  DENNIS 

wmsiToew 


SINGAPORE  ~  The  Intenuboogl  ImeF 
kctual  Prope^  Alfiance  (QPA)  has  re* 
taoed  a  Wkstdngtoo.  D.C ,  law  &rm  to  file 
a  acKifled  301  petition  for  unto  trade 
praetkea  against  Thailand,  charging  inad- 
eqtate  okeflectual  property  protectioQ  on 
that  nation's  part. 

The  nPA  has  alleged  that  Thailand  of* 
ficials  are  cooperating  with  or  protecting 
coraputer  software  pirates  instead  of 


prosecuting  them. 

The  aPiwnrx  complained  that  the  situa* 
tioo  for  U.S.  copyri^t  owners  that  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  business  in  Thailand  has 
become  intolerable  in  recent  nxnths  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “virtually  complete  and  total 
failure  of  Thailand  authorities  to  enforce 
the  law  against  piracy .  “ 

The  UFA  sent  letters  to  three  cabinet 
members  of  the  Bush  administratioo  — 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Robert  Mosbacher 
and  Trade  Representative  Carla  HiUs.  All 


three  met  with  their  Thailand  counter¬ 
parts  during  a  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Thailand’s  Prime  Minister  Chati- 
chaiCbmohaven. 

The  letters  informed  the  administra¬ 
te  that  the  IIPA's  intematiema]  enforce¬ 
ment  arm  received  no  cooperation  in 
Thailand  when  it  asked  for  cooperate  in 
raids  against  pirates.  “Even  more  seres 
was  the  tot  that  death  threats  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  (enforcement  arm]  personnel," 
the  letters  stated.  “The  percentage  ci 
cases  brought  to  court  compared  with  the 
number  of  pirates  cau^t  is  insignificant, 
and  no  Mie  is  convicted." 

The  nPA  claimed  that  Thailand  has 
shown  very  little  interest  in  enforcing  its 
copyright  law  and  even  less  than  that  in 
undWtaking  the  legislative  improvements 


that  have  been  made  by  every  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Thailand  is  currently  Of)  the  1990  pri¬ 
ority  watdi  list  under  the  special  301  pro- 
viskxi  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Act,  which  covers 
coiffitries  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S., 
have  not  made  sufficient  progress  toward 
improving  intellectual  property  protec¬ 
tion.  Other  countries  on  the  hk  include 
Brazil,  India  and  Onna.  Thailand  was  put 
on  the  fist  last  year. 

The  software  privacy  issue,  which  has 
been  of  nKNinting  concern  over  the  p^t 
few  years,  has  taken  on  an  inaeased  tro- 
medtoy  recently  due  in  part  to  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Pubfisbers  Assodatioo’s  vigilant 
forts  to  abut  pirates  down  worldwide. 

Dennis  is  on  the  staff  of  Computer- 
world  Southeast  Asia. 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Shortfall  warnings 

Beaverton,  Ore.-based  Mentor 
Graphics  C<Kp.  warned  last  week 
that  its  second-quarter  earnings  and 
revenue  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  aikidpated.  Chief  Exe^tive  Of¬ 
ficer  Thomas  Brugge  predicted  no 
upward  swing  before  the  fourth 
quarter.  Bruggere  pointed  to  a  pano-  i 
ply  of  industry  and  economic  trends 
as  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  late 
second-quarter  sales  pickup  that 
Mentor  Graphics  has  come  to  count 
on  toed  to  materialize  this  time. 

■ 

...And  more 

lo  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Interleaf, 

Inc.  —  still  in  the  throes  of  a  thorny 
transition  from  desktop  publishing  to 
a  software  and  services  orientation  — 
issued  a  similar  warning.  EVesident 
Robert  Weiler  said  the  company  is 
looking  at  a  loss  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.9  million  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30. 


...And  still  more 

Workstation  connectivity  products 
vendor  Mkrocom,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  a  downward  readjust¬ 
ment  in  its  earlier  announced  earnings 
and  revenue  figures  for  the  fourth 
quarter  and  year  ended  March  31. 
The  company  pointed  to  distribu- 
/ti$?h^^verstocldng  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  respof^bte  for  the  ap- 

proxim^ly  $3.5  million  downscaling 
of  revenue. 


The  flipside 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flood  of  an-  ' 
•  nouncements  ofexpansions  abroad  or  I 
further  abroad  continues  unabated. 
AmongthelatestareArtington.Va.- 
based  software  and  services  provid¬ 
er  Americnn  Management  Sye- 
terns,  Inc.,  which  recently  opened 
offices  in  Frankfurt,  Lemdon  and  Briis-  ; 
sels.  and  Boulder.  Colo.-based  Exa¬ 
byte  Corp.  in  Houten,  Netherlands. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  97 

1990  cost  budget  for  the  proje^ 

‘'We’re  absolutely  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  now."  said  Cd.  Gary  McMahon.  Air 
Force  program  manager.  "Cost-wise, 
perfmnaDce-wise,  I’fl  put  this  up  a^inst 
any  [project]  in  the  a)imtry."  He  said  the 
program  is  the  ninth-largest  software  de¬ 
velopment  program  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
of  Defense,  and  it  has  the  best  error 
rate  of  the  lot. 

Filteau  attributed  the  turnaround  to 
three  key  elements,  which  he  put  into 
{dace  in  1986.  The  first  was  a  move  from 
haphazard  to  rigorous  use  of  compute* 
aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  tools 


and  with  that  a  strict  adherence  to  design 
and  development  methodok^ies.  BDM 
uses  Excelerator,  a  frod-eod  CASE  anal¬ 
ysis  and  design  tool  from  Index  Technol¬ 
ogy  CcMp.,  inter&ced  to  Ventura,  a  desk- 
tc^  publishing  environment  from  Xerox 
C^. 

(3ut,  too,  went  a  conunoo  mind-set  in 
which  brilliant  but  eccentric  tw-hnirtana 
were  allowed  to  become  the  keystones  of 
systems  development  projects.  Those 
were  not  team  {dayers  were  fired. 

Last,  and  perhaps  roost  important,  FQ- 
teau  reorganized  the  project  into  six  prod¬ 
uct  teams  of  10  to  12  peofde.  each  orient¬ 
ed  toward  designing,  programming  and 
testing  discrete  software  deliverables  av¬ 
eraging  about  100.000  source  state¬ 
ments.  He  scrai^)ed  the  comnxm  practice 


of  organizing  projects  by  hmctioa.  in 
wfaidi  an  anatyais  grotg)  hands  off  work  to 
a  design  team,  wfaidi  iMer  passes  it  on  to  a 

programming  staff.  F**"**  tram  mrmhrr 

was  expected  to  become  a  sort  of  Renaa- 
sance  person,  able  to  design  and  code  with 
equal  fitcflity  and  expected  to  stay  with 
the  product  from  concept  through  d^- 
eiy. 

A  systems  integration  group  was  put  in 
place  under  the  product  teams.  It  h^  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  systemswide  functioos 
such  as  database  design,  common  user  in- 
terfoce  software  and  system  testing.  The 
last  leg  of  the  project  tiisd  consisted  of  s 
financial  managemeot  groiq)  that  tended 
to  issues  of  cost,  configura^  manage¬ 
ment  and  quality  assurance. 

FOteau  acknovdedged  that  the  dianges 


were  hard  for  some  to  swAfw.  'Weinvit- 
ed  them  to  leave."  he  said. 

McMahon  agreed  that  the  new  project 
structise  made  a  big  (fifierenoe. pri¬ 
mary  problem  was  we  weren’t  taking  a 
team  ^iproach.  Now  we’ve  managed  to 
bring  aD  the  people  together  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  mode;  we  cooperate  right  down  to 
the  sharing  of  financial  data,"  be  aaid. 

DpmttmJaponaaarin 

F3teau  repeatedy  referred  to  his  team 
approach  as  Japaneae-hke,  one  in  which 
group  performance  is  emphasiaed  over  in- 
dhrkhal  contribution.  "Most  people  in 
this  fidU  fm  the  U5.]  are  stfll  lookfog  for 
tl»  technological  improvement,  the  aiver 
bullet  They  have  difficulty  accepting  the 
Japanese  approadL  They  admire  Japa¬ 
nese  robots  but  not  Japanese  organisa- 
tioaai  strategies  and  philosophies. " 

Would-be  silver  buDets  such  as  fourtb- 
geoeratioo  languages,  code  generators 
and  CASE  tools  can  be  helpful,  but  none  is 
as  inqxtftant  as  the  relatively  mundane 
wganizatMoal  constderatioos.  Filteau 
said. 

BDM  is  currently  evaluating  the  suH- 
atdity  of  the  techniques  employed  in  the 
huge  Air  Force  project  to  the  fira’s  more 
modest  efforts. 

"We  know  for  sure  this  woiks  on  big 
projects."  Filteau  said.  "We  don’t  know  if 
it  works  on  smaD  ones.  You  don't  need  a 
critical  path  netwmk  if  you're  building  an 
outhouse.  You  ikeed  it  if  you’re  building 
the  Chrysler  Building.” 


EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Cognos  names 
new  president ' 
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Jeffrey  P.  Pspows  is  the  new  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  software 
vendor  Cognos,  Inc.  I^pows,  who  joined 
Cognos  nine  months  ago  as  senior  vke- 
(verident  of  operations,  came  to  the  Otta¬ 
wa-based  firm  from  CuUmet  Software, 
Inc.,  where  be  served  as  vice-president  of 
marketing  prior  to  CuDmet’s  acqinsitian 
by  Computer  Associates  International. 
1^  Copios  CSiatrman  and  Quef  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Michael  Ifotter  credited  IV 
pows  with  a  roajcR’  role  in  Cognos'  recent 
gains  m  market  dout  and  financial 


strength. 


Fred  B.  Cox,  founder,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Costa  Mesa,  Cahf.-hased  Eatalex 
Corp..  last  week  announced  that  he  wiS 
cede  to  executive  duties,  remaining  k- 
tivriy  involved  in  Emulex  through  to  role 
as  chairman.  During  the  search  for  Cox's 
successor,  vducfa  the  conqnny  said  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  conclude  by  the  ^  of  the  year, 
veteran  industry  executive.  Emulex 
board  member  and  consultant  David 
Hanna  will  serve  as  presideiit  of  the  12- 
yesr-old  computer  enhancement  prod¬ 
ucts  vendor. 


Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interfoce  (FDDD 
5tart-up  SynemeCica,  Inc.  in  North  Kl- 
;ierica,  Mass.,  has  appointed  Allan  Wal- 
lack  president  and  CEO.  Wallack  was 
formed  COO  of  Cognex  Corp..  a  manu- 
focturer  of  machine  visioo  sy^ems.  Syn- 
emetics  fomder  Brace  McClure  has 
been  named  chairman  and  dnef  tecfankal 
officer  of  the  firm,  which  iitroduced  man¬ 
agement  software  for  lOOM  bit/sec. 
FDDI  local-area  networks  in  February. 
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Everywhere  you  look. 


Puidiasing  Digital  s  full 
line  of  workstations  and  most 
popular  MkroVAX”  products  ['I 
has  never  been  easier 

Just  pick  up  your  telephone  and  call 
our  name:  1-800-DIGITAL. 

Our  DEGIirect”  team  will  help  you 
every  step  of  the  way,  with  product,  price 
atxl  purdiasing  information.  You’D  t^uce 
the  time  and  paperwork  of  traditional 
purchasing,  and  deal  direcdy  with  Digital 
while  maldi^  your  important  workstation 
aixl  MkroVAX  purchases. 

■  ORDER  WORK¬ 
STATIONS  AT  NEW, 

LOW  PRICES. 

CaD  and  choose  from  our 
convenient  packaged  work¬ 
stations.  Or  customiae  your 
own  system  over  the  fJione. 

It’s  the  easiest  way  to  take  advantage 
of  our  new,  low  prices  on  the  much-in-de- 
mand  VAXstation”’  3100  and  DECstation" 


IIIIB 

3100.  Hus  our  VAXstation"  3520/3540 
products,  and  our  DECstation"  2100  atxl 
5000  family  of  products.  Of  course,  our 
popular  DECstation"  200/300  series  of 
PC’s  is  also  available. 

B  CALLTO  ORDER  POPULAR 
MICROVAX  PRODUCTS. 

DECdiiect  is  also  your  source  for 
our  most  pcfular  MkroVAX"  products, 
itxiuding  our  packaged  MkroVAX" 

3100  system  and  custom  packages  of 
MicroVAX"  3300/3400  and  VAXserver" 
3300/3400  systems. 

Aixl  whfle  you’re  shopping,  you  can 
also  order  Digital’s  supplies,  software, 
terminals,  servers,  drives,  communication 
options  and  much  mote,  aD  with  the  same 
toQ-freecaD. 
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B  FASTORDERING.  DIRECT 
FROM  DIGITAL. 

DECdircct  is  the  perfect  complement 
to  ordering  from  your  Digital  representa¬ 
tive  or  audiorized  distributor  Your  dis¬ 
counts  will  be  automatically  applied.  Your 
purchase  confirmation  will  be  mailed  the 
next  (^.  And  every  price  quoted  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  60  days,  in  writing  at  your  request. 

We  can  even  introduce  you  to  our 
Electronic  Store,  our  free  on-line  service 
that  lets  you  browse  and  purchase  from 
your  de^top  terminal  or  PC .  It’s  another 
easy  way  to  order  our  full  workstafic*  line, 
our  packaged  A^croVAX  3100  syste^,  and 
much  more. 

B  COMPREHENSIVE  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION. 

Throughout  your  purchasing  process, 


you  can  get  the  most  up-to-date  pricing 
and  availability  information,  configuration 
data,  and  warranty  and  service  details. 

All  to  help  you  make  the  most  in¬ 
formed  purchase  possible. 

a  FREE  STARTER  KIT. 

Call  1-800-DIGITAL  and  mention 
cede  AAL.  That’s  all  it  takes  to  place  an  or¬ 
der,  reejuest  technical  information,  or  get  a 
free  DECdirect  starter  Idt  including  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  DEC-  T^*  V  1  1 
dit^  catalog  and  the  I  ; 

Electronic  Store  Shop-  1  ' 

per’s  Guide. 

DECdirect  .  It’s  the  jj-  f 
easiest  way  to  get  cxir  work-  ^ 

station  and  MicroVAX  now 

products  now. 


Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn’t  apply  to 
CompulerworU. 

That’s  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  Computerworld  until  they've 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^e  on  the  competition. 

You'll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
pubhcation.  The  Premier  WO,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  jj 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 
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"Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks  really  opened 
doors  to  the  'heavy-hHter' 
accounts  ••• 


spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  is  a  10-year-old  software  develop¬ 
er  based  in  New  York  City.  The  company,  which  providj^ 
software  and  services  to  large  corporations  and  financial 
institutions,  recently  developed  XCOM  6.2,  an  LU  6.2- 
based  software  product  that  dramatically  improves  file 
transfer  between  different  computing  environments. 


XCOM  6.2  eliminates  the  need  for  extensive  custom 
programming  when  transferring  data  from  one  computer 
to  another,  including  PCs,  mainframes  and  minis.  And  it 
significantly  lessens  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  connectivity  projects. 

Company  president  Alec  Gindis  was 
impressed  with  industry  reaction  after 
a  news  story  announcing  XCOM  6.2 
appeared  in  Computerworld.  So  when 
Spectrum  began  implementing  its  mar¬ 
keting  strVegy  for  the  new  product,  he 
considered  Computerworld  a  key  re- 


“Our  goal  was  to  generate  sales  leads 
ftpm  major  organizations  —  Fortune 
5d0  and  Fortune  lOOO-type  companies 
—  that  need  fo  transfer  files.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  use  response  card  decks,  and, 
based  on  the  reaction  we  got  to  that 
produce  announcement,  Computer-: 
world’s  was  the  card  deck  we  thought 
of  first. 


“And  it’s  paid.off;  the  results  have  been  terrific.  We’ve 
received  hundreds  of  high-quality  leads  so  far,  and  they’re 
still  coming  in.  In  fact,  Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  really  opened  doors  to  the  ’heavy-hitter’  accounts  — 
major  organizations  that  learned  about  us  through  the 
cards. 


Alec  Gindk 
Prrildmr 
Spectrum  Coocepa,  Inc. 


L 


“Now  we’ve  gotten  to  where  we  are  recruiting  additional 
account  executives  to  follow  up  on  the  volume  of  these 
leads.  Computerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  us  the 
best  cost  per  lead  of  any  medium.  They  also  let  us  refine 
our  marketing  strategies  through  scientific  'split  fesnng’'  — 
something  other  card  decks  don’t  always  offer.  We  consid¬ 
er  that  a  valuable  bonus.’’ 


Computerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  you  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  reach  a  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
127,000  computer  professionals.  They’re  woHcing  for 
Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  —  and  they  can  work  for  you. 
Call  Norma  Tamburrino,  Account  Manager,  Computer- 
world  Response  Card  Decks,  at  (201)  967-1350  to  reserve 
your  space  today. 


RESMNSi  CARO  DECKS 


Computtrworld  is  an  IDC  Conmunicationt  Newspaper 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Mentors  can  lend  an  edge 

hterriU  Lynch  *sISgroupeamedahig  return  on  investment  incounseling 


BY  JAMES  UWLER 

Iofomabao  systems  pro- 
fcjsionib  (oolDng  for  sn 
adfiotage  m  pursuing  ca¬ 
reer  soils  should  emsider 
aequriog  a  mentor. 

While  many  business  profes- 
siooMi  view  a  mentor  as  a  pre- 
reqiasite  to  success.  IS  people 

efta  atffurnf  tAd-htiv-^i  «itiik 
alone  wiB  keep  them  marketable. 
But  with  today's  corponte 
dowaaiiay  and  reorganiaations 
—  and  a  slower  pace  of  .salary 
powth  and  promotion  —  it  may 
be  time  to  rethink  this  strategy. 

Sanply  defined,  a  mentor  is  a 
coBeague  who  volunteers  to 
aervw  as  a  career  counselor.  A 
good  mentor  listens  sympatbeti- 
caOy.  counsels  on  career  moves 
and  serves  as  a  sountkng  board. 
A  aepior-levd  mentor  may  even 
be  ate  to  create  career  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Your  mentor  wiO  typically  be 
in  the  same  organixatioa  as  you 
but  in  a  separate  hne  a(  report 
(There  are  eiceptioaa:  Your 
manager  day  be  yourmentor  — 
and  a  good  one.)  UeaSy.  the  rda- 
tioBwhip  is  not  forced:  you  ve 
oonfortate  with  your  mentor, 
and  he  is  comfortable  with  you. 

Whether  meotormg  is  formal 
or  informal,  the  cootacts  often 
esme  in  a  social  rather  than  bus»- 
aess  setting.  TypicaDy.  tafle 


takes  place  over  breakfost,  lunch 
or  co^afls  or  at  an  organisa¬ 
tional  ouQDg  such  as  a  picnic  or 
sporting  event  Ehscus^oos  can 
last  anyvdtere  from  several  min¬ 
utes  to  several  hours;  the  quality 
at  the  cemversatioo  is  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Individuals  may  benefit  from 
diftereni  attributes 
m  a  mentor  — an  un¬ 
usual  career  path,  a 
wnflar  background 
or  a  reputation  for 
success,  to  name  a 
few. 

Once  you  have 
found  a  wiibng  and 
ate  mentor,  it  is 
time  to  get  down  to  business. 
Questions  an  IS  pi^essional  may 
pose  to  a  mentor  include  the  fri- 
lowing: 

•  Should  I  be  on  a  managerial  or 
technical  career  path?  Should  I 
chart  a  course  to  a  user  organiza¬ 
tion? 

•  What  new  systems  should  I 
support’  What  new  technology 
should  I  be  learning  to  be  more 
muketahle  or  promotable? 

•  What  seboo^  should  1  pur¬ 
sue  What  trakung  in  career  de¬ 
velopment  and  personal  skills 
shote  I  berecendog? 

•  What  tactics  help  with  troufale- 
same  peers  or  users? 

•  How  can  1  get  transferred  from 
an  unsupportive  manager  with¬ 
out  timing  him  oft? 


•  How  should  I  respond  to  bead- 
hunters?  Should  I  pursuelntemal 
job  postings? 

•  Wiat  networking  practices 
should  I  be  using?  Wth  whom? 

•  Should  I  abandon  ship  when 
the  organization  is  downsizing? 
Should  I  wait  18  months  for  a 
raise  after  a  tough  year? 

For  IS  people  just 
starting  their  ca¬ 
reers.  a  mentor  can 
teach  the  unwritten 
cultural  or  political 
norms  of  the  organi- 
ation.  V^out  this 
understanding,  IS 
people  will  not  be 
successful,  regard¬ 
less  of  technical  abilities. 

Why  not  take  up  these  issues 
with  your  manager?  You  ought 
to,  but  you  may  not  be  comfort¬ 
able  d(^g  so.  Also,  with  the 
pressures  of  day-t(HJay  woiic, 
your  manager  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able.  He  may  not  be  adequately 
skilled  at  handling  such  ques¬ 
tions  or  sufficiently  committed 
to  taking  them  on. 

During  the  past  two  years,  IS 
professionals  in  the  Advanced 
Office  Systems  Group  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  in  New  York  have 
pursued  a  mentoring  program. 
About  50  selected  juniev  and  in¬ 
termediate  people  chose  a  senior 
oteague  to  imvide  informal  ca¬ 
reer  counseling  approximately 
once  per  month.  The  program 


was  in  effect  when  the  firm  be¬ 
gan  laying  off  employees  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1987  stock  market 
crash. 

Most  of  the  participants  note 
benefits  in  setting  career  goals 
and  addressing  the  layoffs.  Most 
also  say  the  program  prompted 
them  to  pursue  training  in  tech¬ 


provide  these  people  with  simi¬ 
lar  khidsttf  advice. 

At  Merrill  Lyndi,  two-thirds 
of  the  participants  say  they  will 
network  with  their  mentors  on 
career  and  work  issues  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Most  indicate  that  pep 
talks  with  their  mentors  have 
helped  motivate  them  in  the  face 


ONE  PARTICIPANT  SAYS  the  program 
boosted  his  confidence  in  his  t^ents, 
forced  him  to  rethink  his  career  and 
taught  him  specific  methods  for  attaining  goals. 


nical  topics  or  in  areas  such  as 
presentation  skills,  political  acu¬ 
men.  time  management  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  stress. 

One  participant  says  the  pro¬ 
gram  b^ted  his  confidence  in 
his  talents,  forced  him  to  rethink 
his  career  and  taught  him  ^)edf- 
ic  methods  for  attaining  go^  It 
also  helped  him  to  identify  things 
that  could  make  his  work  envi¬ 
ronment  more  comfortable.  He 
says  he  plans  to  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  approach  toward  meeting 
goals  a^  spur  his  manager  to 
support  him. 

In  general,  participants  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  work¬ 
ing  with  their  mentors  have  got¬ 
ten  the  most  out  of  the  program. 
Their  enthusiasm  has  spurred  on 
their  mentors.  t 

Mentors  can  benefit  from  the 
process  by  staying  in  touch  with 
life  in  the  corporate  trenches. 
They  may  want  to  either  talk  to 
their  proteges  about  issues  un¬ 
covered  through  mentoring  or 


of  (Xffporate  downsizing. 

Mentoring  needn't  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  individual;  over  the 
course  of  his  working  life,  the 
savvy  IS  fu’ofessional  may  work 
with  several  mentors  who  can 
provide  appropriate  perspec¬ 
tives  at  various  stages. 

If  your  organizatioa  sponsors 
a  mentoring  program,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  If  not.  find  a  mentor 
on  your  own.  The  individual 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  spend 
the  necessary  time,  and  be  must 
take  a  personal  interest  in  you. 
But  you  may  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  senior  people  who  will 
serve  as  a  mentor  if  you  take  the 
initiative  to  ask. 

With  the  vicissitudes  expect¬ 
ed  of  the  corporate  world  in  the 
^990s.  you  will  need  an  edge. 
MentOTiog  can  provide  it. 


Liwter  it  vimyesktert  of  Mies  intD- 
aaemcfR  syiteiDE  in  the  A4)vaDced  Office 
SyAcoi*  Grauo  M  MerrdI  Lyndi  A  Co. 
in  New  York. 


CONSULTANTS 


local. 


Rcgiofial. 


National. 


Com  to  COM.  WH  CMaMar  MRRImM,  Utf.,  contMues  U  meet  the  cheNenge  ot  linkins  topfwtcti 
sonvwerc  End  eonauibns  ptofcsMnM  vmUi  Fortune  500  Corporations. 

Local  busews  on  Amcnca's  tecMoioar  Hi9iwtw.  ■e^onef  eiduitncs  n  New  En^and,  and  corporate 
across  me  Unwed  Stales  twvc  come  to  depend  on  TIm  CMipwttr  AicrdMM,  ild.  since  1976  a$ 
the  rccosneed  some  tor  compi^  and  consuRms  profesuonais 

Current  opporturam  for  professmnats  wth 
a  mmunun  of  3  years  everwnce  vetudes 


•AS/BM 
AS  MB/frlB  P/A 


•VtnM/CUimB  MAMABMS 
4^/00 


For  more  eifonnation  on 
opportunews/profcssionBi  semen 
contact  us  t3y  mad.  fan  or  call 

(617)  878-1070 

The  Computer 
Mertet,  Ltd. 

60  Wasfwi^on  Street.  Bids,  t 
NorNtiM.  MA  09061 

VAX  (617)  m-STIt 


NETWORK 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEER 


GTE  Retail  information  Services  is  seeking 
a  Nelwork  Communicaiions  Engineer  lor  our 
Atlanta  locaiicin 


The  mdiv.duai  will  participate  in  the 
deveioomeni  ol  application  software  products 
as  well  as  technical  architectures  and 
systems  designs  Ouaericaiions  include  a  BS 
degree  or  equivalent,  t-2  years  experience 
as  a  senior  member  (proieci  leader,  chie* 
programmer,  eic  )  of  a  devetopmeni  proieci 
team.  3.4  years  of  high-level  language 
programming  ar>d  expenerKe  in  retail 
systerrks.  high-level  design  and  systems 
analysis  techniques  Experience  with 
commumcalion  and  network  environments 
and  UNIX  is  mandatory  Specific  knowledge 
of  SNA  TCp/IP  and  X  25 'is  required 


GTE  Retail  Information  Services  offers 
competitive  salaries,  genuine  advaiKemeni 
opportunities  and  a  full  range  of  company- 
paid  benefits  Quaiihed  candidates  should 
forward  iheir  resume,  including  salary 
history,  'in  confidence  to 


Information 
Services,  Inc. 


GTE  Retail  Infonnatien 
Services.  Ine. 

Dept,  of 

Hunwn  Reaeurces  RSew 
too  Oelleda  Rerfewey 
SuiM  1350 
AtlaMa.  GA  30331 


»•  !•**•  *«««»•< 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


972  Wa  Min  Sent 
Dai  Ml.  SC  29730 


MB,  WM,  KinMIC  mn.  SOU,  19K-14, 
JTBl,  UK-I  I,  IBm  I W 1 MT*. 

Ml,  OM,  hM.  Br JMMnaKTIF 
OHlHMaleM,  Mli  TCMT 
•  Mna>  •  Hn*n*  •  IMX  TMto 

•  Florida  •  North  Carolina  • 

•  Georgia  •Texas* 

CaUusor  FAX  yew  Reanefor  aw 
immt^ae  reipoiae 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
PERMANENT  OR  CONTRACT 


ExpvMne*  m  wy  of  0w  Moiadngi 

•  MOURE  riCOeOL 

•  063 

•  TSiM  *005 

•  EOCU8  •MS 

•  HPPOWERHOUSE  •MSA 
AMfgnnwitt  omMM  tn  Nwr  Jwwy.  N»w  Yortt. 

Taos  wd  WMrMon.  OC.  F«  hwrwddW 
otfMdnNon.  FAXor  mM  yourroaumo  IK 

FAX  MUM  MU 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT.  INC. 

<99  tmohnall  STwee" 


In  a  Slow  Market*  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 


i«vouri«vemar««roDie»kiRs  togemerwiroreaooMie 

Oeograpnic  and  salory  requirements,  your  resume  wiH 
De  on  Its  wey  MtectiYetY-  to  our  appMalMe  contacts 
among  out  tOOG*  client  comoerues  and  200*  aWiiiaees 
nationwroe  eaiMn  M  fWMte  aAer  ■«  leeaMe  ft  No  cost 
or  obiigaiion  to  you  no  sales  presoure 
Our  clients  seek  7  years  minimum  protessionai 
eapenence  stable  work  nistory.  good  lechn 
ences.  and  U  S  cctvtenship  or  green  card 
TO  AftK  r;  M  or  FAJr  reeuma  or  can  NsMia  laMn 

RSVP  SERVICES 

BM  C.  MO  Cl  A  Am  Clarn  NM  ML  Ovry  Hfn.  NJ  ans 

a  FU  trda  a  CM 


UNISYS 

PROGRAMMERS 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
Call  BOOffiCUNISYS 


TANDEM 

BOSTON 
30K  -  65K 

Serving  the  Needs 
of  the  TANDEM 
CofTiputer  Pro/«ssiona/. 

es  BiSloce 
i"  *5M74* 

WINDSOR  GROUP 

5?  Provoefce  Highway 
Norwood  MA  02062 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS 


Major  So.  Naw  Erukartd 
eftartt  aoofeg  irtdtvKfcate  wHh 
COBOL,  IDMS  and  ADS/0  to 
join  new  proyecte-  QCS  is  a 
plus.  Opportunity  to  leem 
062.  CASE  tools.  Ful  reky 
catioin  peM.  Cal  Hartford  for 
detais 

$35-52K  HTF1Q4 

PC  SYS 
ANALYSTS 

Your  eayerfonce  davetopinQ 


PC's.  LAN's  in  an  IBM  maai- 
frama  ertvirorxnent  are  kay 
tar  this  NE  ihdu^  teedsf. 
WMt)etrsinadinOB2.  Ful 
relocation  paid.  CH  Hartford 
office. 

S3W5K  HTF10S 

DB2/CASE/DATA 

MODELING 

Nat  l  consult  firm  setks 
dfoivs  w/3'10  yre  062,  Case 
Tools,  or  Data  Mooting.  Ex. 
benefits,  U  relo.  Opptys  for 
SRS/MQftS  Poefoonein 
ATU  BALT/WASH.  CALIF, 
Cal  San  Diego  for  detais. 
S50-120K  SAN103 

SR  PROG/ 
ANALYST 

Work  at  the  Beach  in  Los 
Angeesi  Highly  vWbto 
direct  mal  oo  seeks  P/A  with 
IBM  Mainframe 
Assembier/VM/VSI  and  Di¬ 
rect  Mal  experience. 

$46K  LAX103 


COBOL  CteS 
PROS 

Estabished  San  Fraricisoo 
area  clients  are  looking  tar 
seasoned  programmers 
andanalystswithexperi- 
ertce  in  IBM  VM,  MVS  and 
DOS  systems.  2>  ^  CO¬ 
BOL  &  CfCS  experience  re¬ 
quired. 

$47K  SFO103 


COBOL  CIC8  MVS 
SR  P/A 

Seattle  hdqrts  of  int*l  firm 
needs  your  sklis.  3+  yrs 
sophisticated  on-line  batch 
exp  rag'd.  Great  oppt'y  for 
supererwrgeticAindeiMn- 
dent  pro  who  seeks  hi  tech 
artviron  &  technical  career 
growth. 

$38K  SEA103 

INGRES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Outstanding  oppt/s  for 
programmers  6  DB  ana- 
fysts  in  established 
^  Joee  based  ofectrorics 
company.  Raquims 
soid  INGRES  axp  in  a  DEC 
VAX  aoviroo.  Cxceiont 
caroor  growth  potential. 
SSSK  SX103 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

NY-NJ  Fortuie  100  firm 
seeks  54- yrs  systems  and 
programmar/arialysts  with 
ski«  in  the  foiowing 
technical  dsdpinas. 
COBOL  OOS/VSE  VSAM. 
TANDEM  TAL/PATHWAY. 
UNIX  "C"  AS/400  net¬ 
working  and  PC  support. 
S45-7dK  lfiC1Q4 


fotamational  Coriglomerate 
looking  tor  programmer  an- 
alystwith24^  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  AS400.  Batch 
and  orMine  COBOL  re- 
quM.  Queans.  NY  toca- 
ten.  Cal  Jericho.  NY  office 
terdet^. 

$42K  UJIOO 


PROGRAMMER 

Nabonal  consulting  service 
has  muitvie  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  requiiing  your  akBs 
foMVS/XA,  COBOL.  SAS. 
AOABASE/NATURAL. 
PC's.  UNIX  "C".  Windows 
or  assorted  4QL's.  RH 
JOB  BOARD  MODEM 
214/987-1957 
$45K  DFW103 


P/A.S/A  P/L. 
M6R.DIRI 

We  have  numerous  opply's 
with  (he  Twin  Cities'  finest 
firms.  If  you  have  any  of  the 
fotowing  sfcBs;  FO^JS. 
AS400RPGHI,  CASE 
TOOLS/IEW.calour 
Bloomington  office  for  in- 
formattont 

DOE  BL01Q3 


IBM  MAINFRAME 

Positions  exist  both  in 
Houston  and  San  Anfomo 
f(VlOMS/AOSOwid»4S 
OB/DC  programmers  and 
analysts,  dent  company 
wl  tram  fo  D62.  Fii  rafo- 
cattonpaki. 

$4SK  HOU103 


DB2/ORACLE/SQL 
PROFESSIONALS 
Three  Del.  VaHey  "Bkie 
Chip"  Corporations  havA 
new  devetapment  projects 
started.  Programmers 
through  Proj^  Leaders. 
2+  years  with  Oracle,  062 
or  SOL  expehenoe  on  IBM 
or  DEC  VAX  platforms 
$50K+  PHL103 


•  CaNttwRobertHalfotAMrwartatyoU’ 

IpMi  7«Nr  B  r«  iyi«rtnM  w  eel  je»  ooe 


LoaAwWi 

SISMMiK 
FA  #649-006 

SmONm 

fA#6»M76« 

mS{SSSS& 

FA  (41645490 


a^sasissyo 


FA(S^IS5«16 


fA{216  876740 


IMOKMAl  ION 

niKK  lOU 
N.,4nilli.  IN 


SaincThom*  ita  voaotive,  571'bed  mulri- 
service  hospital  wim  a  92  year  hiatoty  of  excel¬ 
lence  In  recent  yean,  an  integral  ^Ktor  in  t^ 
excellence  u  our  sophisticated  Inkinnadan 
Systems  Depattmenc  that  handles  patient  care, 
physician,  and  FinafKiat  applications  on  a  van* 
ety  of  haidwate  pUtfbnns  ranging  from  an  1  DM 
3090  to  vatKMss  micro'  and  mini-cotnputerv 

We  currently  seek  an  experienced  professional 
with  excellent  technical,  adminboarive  and 
interpersonal  skilb  to  manage  our  dyrsamic 
In/ormanon  Systems  Oepartmeru.  CacKlidaces 
must  have6  yes's  system  experterKe  including 
3  yean  m  pro^mming  anid  systems  analysb 
and  3  year’s  management  experiervee. 
Healthcare  experience  b  a  powerfei  plus. 

We  o«er  a  frienttiy.  Mofesssonal  environment, 
a  comprdseruive  salary  and  benefit  program 
and  a  ^autiful  city  in  «d>ich  to  live  and  work. 
If  you  ve  interest^  in  i^rung  our  team,  set>d 
your  resume  to:  Saint  'Thomac  Hospital.  Per¬ 
sonnel  {Apartment,  P.O.  Box  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37202.  EOE 


ihrcugboui  tSe  County. 

AoolkMB  aua  DoacB  t  baocalaufaie  dene  is  cotosuier  idcace.  in«b- 
■■lutiniulwilui  QT  itiBied  ficW  iBd  Bw  ytmufictieutt 

ooforauag  r-TTf**”  rywem  oety  and  pnyammiag.  uwinm^  tmo 
Mtfi  of  proiettlewfeT  rapoMstahty  ip  an  nibraaiioe  syfloin  depMi- 
ascDL  Expeneace  ia  beahh  care  syneam  n  piefcmn. 

For  afanaaikM  00  applicaixM  pnxeduie,  coaiacx: 

Dtfgff'yndkwfmGmMMt 

(408)  29^5935 

County  of  Santa  Clara 
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PLOfilDA  CONNECTION 


“Weil  be  running  a  regular  recruitment 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld  to 
get  the  results  we  need.” 


PON  CAMOUNAS 
ANO  SOUTHEAST 

Niimvfous  oppertun>i>«s 
Mist  lot  oft*ww  an6  omu 


A  custom  software  development  com 
party  in  Norcross,  GA.  Brannon  6 


xApany  in  Norcross,  GA.  Brannon  & 

Tully,  Inc.  provides  contraa  programing 
consulting  services  to  a  diverse  client  base 
of  Fortune  500  companies,  utilities,  a;id 
communications  compamies  President  Ste 
venTuliy  knot's  that  building  a  staft  of  expe  M'  A 

rienced  professionals  is  key  to  the  company  s  '‘w  JjjjM 
ongoing  success  in  developing  solutions  V 
baKd  software  for  specific  applications.  ^ 

"Because  our  recruitment  advertising  plays 
a  vital  role  in  finding  the  seasoned  pro-  [ 

fessionals  Brannon  &  Tally  needs,  ^  X 

ue  have  to  expect  one  thing  Re-  ^  ee/i 

suits.  That's  wh)’  Computer-  ^ 

world  is  the  only  trade  pubtica-  f 

tion  we  me  for  recruitment  i^ 

advertising. 

"Of  the  over  50  professionals  we  hired  in 
the  past  18  months,  over  one-third  came 
from  Computerworld's  pool  of  qualified  readers  At 
our  present  growth  rate,  we're  expecting  to  double  our 
size  in  the  next  18  morahs  That  means  we  'll  be  looking  to 
augment  our  staff  with  more  and  more  industry. 


—  Steven  Tully 
President 
Brannon  St  TUliy,  Inc. 


applications,  software,  and  programming  ex- 
perts  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  greater 
I  project  diversification. 

"With  Computerworld,  we  know  our  ads  get 
read  b)'  a  very  large  audience  of  seasoned  IS 
professionals  Because  these  professionals  are 
^  not  industry  or  hardware  ^ciflc,  we  get  a 

V  larger  base  <f  qualified  professionals  to  choose 
^  W  from.  We  also  get  national  reach  In  fact,  within 
^  the  last  six  months  alone,  we  recruited  two 
candidates  who  moved  all  the  way  fivm 
^  ^  California  to  the  Atlanta  area. 

'  '  .  '  "In  other  words,  recruitment  adver- 

^  tising  in  Computerworld  draws 

j  bigger  numbers 

I  Computerworld.  We're  helping 

^  f  t  serious  employers  and  qualified 

j  /  information  sy^ems.'communica- 

^  tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together 

•  in  the  computer  community.  Every  week. 

Just  ask  Steven  Tully.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  am  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
personnel,  call  your  local  Compurerwor/cf  Recruitment 
Advertising  Representative  tod^. 


■  iMi  ii  I  m 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


AIRLINE 

.  OPPORTUNITIES 

USAir,  AfDChca's  Most  Frequent  Flyer,  is  seeking  experienced  >*■»« 
processing  professtoiMls  uid  managers  for  oiir  rapidly  expanding 
MIS  depwuncni  in  ArlkigtM.  VA.  Pmsbar^.  PA.  and  WImio*- 
SAa.NC 

Woricing  in  a  state^>f-the^  IBM  mainframe  environment,  itw 
successful  candidate  can  expect  competitive  salarie  and  an  excellent 
beaefns  package  with  liberal  travel  privileges-  The  following  poshions 
and  locations  are  currently  available  for  those  with  the  necessary 


IMS  PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS/MANAGERS 
(VA.  PA,  NO 

2-7  ytvs  programming  and/or  systems  analysts  experience  in 
COBOL.  JCL.  and  IMS  is  required  with  a  strong  business 
background  assisting  users  with  various  automated  financial, 
accounting,  payrt^.  airport  operations,  and  inventory  cooirol ' 
systems  in  a  project  oriented  environment  is  required.  A  four  year 
degree  is  preferred,  with  experience  with  SAS.  4GL.  DB2  and 
mamframe  software  packages  a  plus. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (NO 

Work  with  logical  aif  physical  database  desi^  methods  associated 
with  application  devBopment  projects.  Requires  3  +  years  experience 
with  OU.  Degree  pyferred. 

TPF  SYSTCMSDESIGN  ANALYST  (NO 

Design,  develop,  and  im^ement  large  reservations  a^ication 
systems.  4  4-  years  experience  in  a  devdopment/programming 
enviromneni.  whh  knowledge  of  large  systems  interactions  necessary. 

PRODUCnVITY  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
(NC.  VA) 

Research,  create  and  maintain  MIS  department,  assisting  with 
standards  and  procedures.  2-3  years  experience  working  with  lifecycle 
methods  and  CASE  took.  A  background  using  SCRIFT.  GML. 
CMS,  and  TSO  is  preferred. 

NETWORK  OPERATOR  (NO 

Monitor  and  operate  multiple  data  communications  network. 

Provide  technical  support  to  MIS  functions  and  user  departmerm. 
Requires  educaiion/experience  in  electronks,  communications  and 
computer  sciences. 

Catdi  a  career  you  can  fly  with  by  forwarding  your  resume  with 
salary  hisiory  and  posiiion/location  desired  to:  USAk' 
rmgiojmiat  Smkci.  O9I.  COMPWLO.  P.O.  Box  tSM6. 
ArHagtoa.  VA  22215.  EOE/M/F.  PRINCIPALS  ONLY. 


USAir 


World-Class  Opportunities 
in  the  Midwest 

Data  Processing  Professionals 


At  ACS  we  are  familiar  with  the 

needs  <<4  toiav's  Computer  PiofeuKKial 

AGS.  tme  the  premier  comultmg 

firms  located  in  ihe  Midwest,  is  __ 

Uioking  ior  dedicated  t^ta  Processing  A 

Piofetsaonals  to  design  and  huild 

ciwiputet  sixtems  renowned  f  '  f  I  '  " ' 

companies  in  computer  manukcturing.  C  •  *"^ 

telecommunications,  financial  services.  \ 

consumer  products  and  govemmeni. 

Our  Midwestern  hraiKhes  in— Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Davton,  Oilumbus. 
hrmingum  Hilh  and  Indianapolis  are  seeking  prafessKmals  with  experience  m 
any  nf  the  tblluwing  skills: 

■IMSDB/PC  -acs  •  COBOL  •  AS/400 

XlDMS/ADSO  *082  •  TELON  •  RPC  III 

•PACBASE  'APS  •  ORACLE  •  PL/1 

'<Uc  ofleT  the  best  of  Kuh  woeUs  the  excitement  of  leading-edge  technotogy 
usmg  staie-uf-rhe-art  proieci  managemenr  and  case  tools  with  a  stable,  diverse 
Ritrimc  100  client  base  and  the  relaxed  life-style  t^  the  Midwest.  AGS  n 
rcnowised  its  m-house  educational  iiaining.  flexible  career  paihmg  wHhm 
the  Cumpanv  and  commitment  to  providing  career  satisbctinn. 

'Ll  find  out  why  over  2,300  computer  pnifessionak  considct  ACS  a  "wurld- 
class"  empli^r.  caH  n/  send  your  resume  to: 

Luiee  Tisdale.  National  Recruiter 
ACS  Inhsmsatkin  Services.  Inc. 

39  Spruce  Dnve 
Mountainside.  NJ  07092 

(800)  HIRE  AGS; 

A  HVlie:-:  Company  fax  (zon  654-9794. 


An  Liiul  Cln>«tainn)  Eweliiw-  M/f  H'V  AriKn*  C^iiKjmu  C4>l,>iia>  CiVMrOiciK 

rVta>wcknbGojwun<ni«.Ii»kifu  MmbnJ 

- ^ Mlclniro  Sf%  Icfws  Nm  X«l 

Siflii  Cii»l<iw  Oh«i  IVMHvliaMu  Vkk 


A  Journey 
With  The  F 

B^ns 

irstStep. 

Come  To  USAA’s 

OPEN  HOUSE 


At  The  Stouffer  Dcillas  Hotel 

2222  Stenunons  FVeeway 
DaDas,  Texas 


Our  thirteen  thousand  employees  have  already  taken  die  first  step  on  their  journey 
toward  USAA  job  satis<action.  With  total  assets  over  SIS  billion  and  two  mBtion 
members/policy  holders,  USAA  is  the  natxMi's  largest  mail  order  business.  The  skill¬ 
ed  professionals  in  our  35  subsidiaries,  19  affiliates  and  25  plus  satellite  offices  have 
discovered  the  benefits  of  our  advanced  systems  environment,  four  day  work  week  and 
a  professional  work  environment  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following  professionals. 

•  DB2  PROGRAMMER 

•  SYSTEMS  PR0GRAMMER-DB2 

•  FINANCUL  &  CORPORATE  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  VTAMINCP  NETWORK  SPECIALIST 

•  SYSTEMS  OUTPUT  PROGRAMMER 

•  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 

Environment  includes:  IBM  3090’s:  MVSIESA:  COBOL  IMS:  CKS:  DB2:  TSO:  ISPF: 
PLl;  EASYTRIEVE 

All  openings  are  in  our  San  Antonio  Office. 

Stop  by  and  discuss  your  future  at  USAA  with  one  of  our  representatives  or  if  unable 
to  stop  by,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  782884)055 
Attn:  Employment  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW 


Takp.  Thp  Firsf  5>tpn.  USAA 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


A  Cfor  in  Information 
Tochnology  Education 

TtvirattuiiofSysivntSainnolMNMioniflMwirstyQfSnMnraicaoafWetorad- 

*<ffcad  affpjm  aoucuen  and  o>ad  rwtfi. « i»  ■  apaculn  wring  nswuO  vttX  to 
Bia  nnalar  ol  laving  adga  tactwoiogy  and  rr  ffwnagamam  akla  to  rdu^ 

Y«r  praiwy  rva  « to  da«aaop  and  taacti  prolaaaionv  and  poatgraduata  csuias  Oppor- 
agaaaa  aia  a^aaaeaa  tp  aaptofa  dia  uaa  «  nawr  tnathodotogiaa  and  lacnneiogas  through 
I0M  pTMM  arvl  cenaiAanoaa  wdh  Ktuaay;  and  to  laad  and  adnsa  organitttiona  n  iha 
^■aofiTapplcatignaandfaacufcaatorcotnpawwaadrantagB 

You  dMM  Itavd  a  wtlwaily  dagra*  and  axlanatva  taoffc  aiparionca  in  ona 
Of  Bwaa  of  dta  foioadng  araaa: 
a  iTManagamani 

•  £MCuli»a  Mormaaon  Sys(an«~ 

•  ITJuaXicaiicn 

-  Saaiagc  fT  Rannng 

a  0|iitab|iaii  *  Oialribulad) 

a  ^oftwafa  Enginaaring 
"Gonwara  OudWy  i  Taaang 

•  Sonvwata  f^uaiaary  a  Produceyity 

■  SoWwva  Maaicaaeconancs 

■  Compovr  atfad  Softwara  Engnavwg  (CASE) 
t  a  Soflwafa  Owaiopiatani 

•  Strucbrad  AnaffM  A  Daaign  Mathodotogy 

•  naatamaSyrtamaOaaignAimplaniantaaon 

-  SyaaamaSoftaara  Oaagn  A  tmpiamantaiion 

a  Weftalaion  Tachnoiogy  >  Opan  Syatama  ArchMactura 


llj: .  '4.'’  *■ 


You  ataiid  atao  ba  anihuaastR.  craaave  and  ententnsng- 

WaoHap-* 

a  A  aamtaaaig  aw  anwronmawn  South  East  Aaa  a  laalgapeoMist  trifling  mao- 
naa  mmt  aAtmnemi  eampaing  iTatia^ 

a  Ancaacrtwtytooaiaiopltfaaryourtaac^afcaaaiihanntatnstionaltaarnof 
ri^  «aHnanoad  oomputar  prolaaaionati  axtandng  your  ai^jananca  and 
knowiadga  of  dia  taaaat  ladralogias 

a  Thaoyf%n^^t»ainasatdaag.  affluantandpfoyaiBwaiocatBnaHhenuO 

a  Aiaartna  fmwaawen  and  Wnga  oanam  ndudng  houaaig  subaidy.  madicai  Pan- 
alv.  aducaaon  adoaiancsa.  ratocatlon  iirpanaaa  and  loan  adiamaa. 


dyou  wMh  to  share  your  knowtadge.  wrtia  wiiri  yotf  rasuma  to: 


a  0611  or  tat  l$S  Aoendanonl 


Singapare,  10  Kani  fMga  Crao- 
ore  Managar  (EdueaHen)  at  OS- 


UNIX  System  Laboratories 

Yktirk  It  the  forefroM  of  emerging  Kchnology  with  the  mvemor. 
of  Ac  UNIX'"  Syiietn  and  Uiw  its  oaroendiip.  ATAT  Bdl 
Libonioncs  aiMmnce%  that  UNIX  System  Laboralones  (tor- 
merly  the  UNIX  Sofiaarr  Opensioni  ha»  openii^  in  its  Sum- 
mu.  Nc*  Jersey  bciitiy-  Wr  are  seeking  software  profnsioaals 
to  do  devekymieni.  system  etigineeriog.  testing,  performance 
.anal)M.  doremeatation.  pmd^  management,  and  marfcetn^  ia 
the  foUowng  areas 


System  Imenials 
Fik  system 
DBtrfoiiicd  computing 
FmiIi  loletance 
Graphical  user  maeriaccs 
and  windowing  ^ 


Security 

Shared  memory  muhi-processtag 
Stieams 

System  adminisiraiion 
International  iaiiou 
Networku^.  OSl.TCP/IP 


Compilers  and  langua^  tods  Standards.  POSIX.  XPG.  ANSI 

UNIX  System  Laboratories  K  cunendy  a  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary  of  ATIcT;  however,  future  minortly  ownership  by  otber  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  computer  industry  is  expeoed.  We  are  the  premier 
supplier  oC  open  systems  software  with  an  installed  base  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  interns  In  addnion  to  competitive  salaries  and  eacep- 
iional  bcocTits.  we  offor  an  attractive  bonus  and  stock  package. 

An  advanced  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  ctiuivsIcM  experi¬ 
ence  IS  required 

Please  send  your  resume  lo  TcchnKal  Empfoyment.  AT&T  Beil 
Laboratories.  Oept  6)-532iltW.  600  Mountain  Avenue.  Room 
.)D-32S.  Murray  Hill.  New  Jersey  07974 


The  right  choice. 


kMiNdHliContncis 

mdMIkM 

PoalomAvaliUt: 

Cal  or  Fax  nntuma  to 

DdMLink  Coiporadon 
tSSWawartytaa 
SutaA-SamniiFtaer 
NawYWN-V  10014 

212-64S-64M 
ta  #  212  W6  6487 


ADABA8/NATURAL 

mu^retntndreft  Aitahtaaa« 

«0«A'a 

JW  aw  MV^MMBA&NATU- 

fwa  lor  pfQflvnnwa.  viw 
hva.  dHonra.  D^'t.  and 
tVwt.  Savant  poaMm 
I  iiiwiwtwaeutiwtattnd 
>1  aw  tUaWioiBn  oc  arm. 
.uaanwn  l  yaar  waarwraa 
wm  ADWAS/NAUftAt. 
Sandraawiwio; 
LOQICUMLMnEO.MC. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique 
option  of  REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in 
the  Eastern,  Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combination  of  re¬ 
gional  editions.  Computerworld  gives 
you  the  only  regional  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  section  available  in  the 
United  States  that  targets  only  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  And  no  other 
newspaper  or  magazine  reaches  so 
many  qualified  computer  professionals 
regionally  or  nationally! 

Computerworld’s  Total  Audience 
by  Region 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nation¬ 
ally,  call  John  Corrigan,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


The  meeUy  newspaper  of  record  for  comptoer  prvfhstonals 
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COMPUTER  CARERS 


Information  Services 


Opportunities 


Orisndo  Region»l  I4ednl  Center  b«  k«<in«  nO&bed.  muki-tecilHy.  («rtary 
caie  arfH«2ation  with  RMre  lh*n  200.000  annual  ompftbent  nats. 


f mfrealn  fn  rlti  r  firff  1 — *-n  | — individMlawUhTDS 

eaptriete  are  highly  dealred 

Applications  Support 

OMcal  Analysts  and  I wtruciort  are  tMw  required  br  the  installalton  ol  order 
etMry.  results  reporting  and  advanced  nunuig  haKtMMts  U9t^  the  TDS  HC 
7000  applications  soltwafe  padcage.  Instructors  will  partKipale  in  syAem 
developmeni .  and  leach  system  apphcalnns  loa  broad  variety  of  our  dimcal 
staff,  utiliong  PC-based  modides  and  mainframe  software 
We  are  espeodty  interested  in  professionals  from  various  dinical  (hsdplines 
who  have  expenence  installing  the  TDS  package  or  other  patient  care  sys¬ 
tems  n  a  itmilar  hospital  environment  Additional  expehence  with  screen 
and  report  fennatting  is  desifabifc  *Kig  wit  h  previous  involvement  Bi  t  he 
ifflptementabon  process  (data  arilection.  des^.  specifications,  etc  ).  Know¬ 
ledge  of  adult  learning  concepts  and  CBI  u  desired  (or  Instructor  positions 

Programming  Support 

Afl  levels  of  Applicatkins  Software  prolessionali  from  Programmen  <0  Senior 

Systems  Analysts,  are  Invited  to  ap^.  We  are  especially  interested  in  those 
cantfedales  with  experience  on  IM  3090  MVS  mainlrame  systems,  and  pruli- 
ciencyinCOeOL.CICS  IMS'DB  and  eASVTREVE  PLUS  Additional 
experience  m  developing,  implementing  and  suppofiinftTDS  patient  care  . 
appbcalmnsisadehnile  plus  Effective communkation  dtiibareamusl.asts 
(he  wdhngness  to  vmrk  across  organuabonal  disciplines  and  funclions. 

In  exchange  lor  your  speciahaed  talents,  we  provide  an  attractive  salary  > 
benehls  package  along  with  an  exceptional  Central  Florida  tocalkm.  Wb  be 
sure  to  eofoy  the  added  advantages  of  abundant  recreabonal/enlertainmenl 
acftvibes.  a^  no  state  income  lax  or  snow 

For  immethale  considerabon.  please  lorward  your  resume,  specifying 
portion  of  interest,  to  OrtasidoReflcMMlMedicai  Center.  Ejoph^wnt 
OepasiBCfil.  H 14  Ksdd  Avenue,  Oriaodo,  FL  3290i.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Etnplayer 

i|  Orlando  Regional 
Medical  Center 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Relocate  to  the  Big  Sky  Country.  Enjoy  a  lifestyle  that 
includes  small  city  living,  a  variety  of  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties.  and  high  tech  career  opportunities. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  recruiting  for  an  experienced 
data  processing  professional  who  can  lead  a  team  of  4- 
10  programmer  analysts.  The  person  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  the  administrative  and  technical  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  team.  Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
■5  years  of  progressively  responsible  data  processing 
experience  that  includes  project  team  leadership. 

We  develop  application  systems  in  a  large  scale  IBM 
environment  using  MVS/XA.  TSO/ISPF,  IDMS,  and  AOS. 
Call  Lois  Lebahn  at  406-444-3987  for  application  re¬ 
quirements.  Application  deadline  Is  5:00  PM,  July  27. 


Sunbeii  Opaon-jnffies 


Star  Quality 


Developers!  ^  A 

$40,Q00t»$70,0G0tD9tart! 

ff  yoiiVe  oot  ft  takM  lo  be  •  Star.  SEI  Informabon 

Tadmeioey  can  haip  you  M  your  n»T«  •!  SB  has  baan 

a  natNXiat  leader  n  tha  mlormation  syatafne  buamasa  for  mare 
Uiav  20  years  and  has  a  staff  of  over  1SO  ouutandng 
professNinals  VA/e  hefp  oir  c*entt  MCfde  ther  toughest  prob¬ 
lems  —  buidng  the  core  aystems  that  are  crticai  to  thar 
business 

Ground-floor  OpportuniCy 
In  Central  norida! 

Join  a  mdb^acatad.  Uno-basad  dawtopmont  proiaa.  iust 
begnmng  n  the  Ortando.  Flontfa  area  The  iwort^  mciudes 

•  Pr*oducC  Planning  8f>d  Executsion 

•  Software  Developmenc 

■  Local  and  Wide  Area  Neeworks 

•  Arcifidal  InteOigence 

•  Image  Processing 

•  Electronic  Publisning 

These  are  permanent.  tuStime  poabons  Relocation  aeam- 
tance  is  avadabie .  both  to  Orlando  now  and  to  your  ne«  SB  oty 
at  protect  and  2-3  years  dovwisiream 

Other  Opportunities  in  Chicago  &  LA! 

SB  also  has  simiar  tgngfterm  career  opporunbes  aveiable  o 
Chcago  axf  toe  Angeles  We  offer  outttandng  tedincal 
chatonges.  up  sslerwts.  pcrsonaiued  benefits,  pntesaom 
growth,  and  (he  besat  coworfcars  w\  the  mdustrv 

We're  lootong  Hr  people  eftw. 

•  Thrive  on  challenge  and  hard  work 

•  Learn  fast  and  work  smart 

•  Know  how  to  use  technology  to  solve 
reahivorld  probiems 

We'd  Mie  u  see  this  demonaretad  by  at  least  3  years  of  soM 
C  aid  Um  system  dewtapment  atpcrience  For  conffdantiai 
consKlerobon.  send  resune  to 

Cd  information 
3d  technology 

Larra  Dunn,  Area  Manager 
Department  C685U 
450  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

-  An  Eewi  CksMKwnty  Emplayw  - 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 
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IG  Systems  Inc. 
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MODEL  204 

•  ConigwstionSpeoiesi 

•  SiraorOBAnih^ 

•  ftolKlLMCtare 

•  SysMmAnitysts 

•  ProTvnmar/Anatysts 


301-381-5550 

DATA  COMPUTER  COUP. 


Computer  Power  Group 


NATIONWIDE 

OPPORTUNITIES 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it's  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry.  , 


Number  of  Computerworld  Readers  with 

Experience  in  Key  Industries 

(Entire  Career) 

Job  Indostiy  ofComputemorid’s  Audieoct... 

Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting . 

147,897 

Computer  Manufacturer . 

.  79.521 

large-scale  oMnputers . 

.  37,110 

1  medium-scale  computers . 

.  45,938 

small-scale  computers . 

.  33,851 

perscMial  computers . 

.  47.758 

technical  workstations . 

.  24,889 

Software  Vendor . 

130,589 

for  large-scale  systems . 

.  57,561 

for  medium-scale  systems . 

.  74,967 

for  small-scale  systems . . . 

.  61,274 

fm*  personal  computers . 

.  76,787 

for  technical  workstations . 

.  26,379 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  36.994 

VAR/dealer/retailer . 

.  27,557 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  DP  Services. 

.  53,077 

Consulting/planning . 

.  86,677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 

168,664 

Insurance  . 

.  52,910 

Healthcare . . . 

.  64,729 

fianking/fmandal  Services . 

.  97.953 

Government  •  federal/siate/local . 

110,399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 

.  40,108 

Communications  Systems . 

.  28,913 

PuUk  Utilities . 

.  54,364 

Transportation . 

.  26,031 

Wbolesale/retail  Trade . 

111,095 

E<hx:ation . 

125.184 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Classified  Advertising  Director,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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“...In  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dollar 
spent,  Computerworld 
Response  Cards  give 
us  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency.” 

—  Rogers  Faden 
President 
cfSOFTWARE 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent 
growth  the  past  couple  of  years, 
dSOFTWARE  has  found  its 
niche  marketing  two  unique 
communications  solutions  in 
the  IBM  and  IBM<ompatible 
arena.  Across-the-Boards,  a 
standard  application  program¬ 
ming  interface,  and  pcMAIN- 
FRAME,  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  main¬ 
frames  and  microcomput¬ 
ers  to  talk  to  one  another. 
According  to  Rogers  Faden, 
President  of  this  Chicago- 
based  comimy,  targeting  users 
whose  applications  require  this 
type  of  cross-communication  is 
key  to  their  continued  success. 

"Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  develo^rs  at 
software  companies  and  main¬ 
frame  installations,  are  our 
primary  audience.  We  know 
that  Computerworld  is  the 
publication  that  delivers  our 
message  to  the  greatest  number 
of  mainframe  sites  we  need  to 
reach.  That’s  why  ux  advertise 
in  Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks. 

"Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  gener¬ 
ate  inquiries  with  fast,  easy 
turnaround.  And  we've  found 
that  especially  true  with  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cards.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  leads  generated 
per  dollar  spent.  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  give  us 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 


“And  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  often  worthless, 
Computerworld  Response 
Cards  consistently  generate 
high  quality  leads.  Leads  that 
help  us  achieve  our  most  direct 
goal  of  converting  serious  in¬ 
quiries  into  sales. 

"Experience  tells  us  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  Response  Cards 
deliver  the  greatest  depth  of 
coverage  within  the  organiza¬ 
tions  we’re  targeting.  And  that 
increases  our  chances  of  reach- 
•  ing  all  the  right  people  —  every 
time.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
advertising  plan.  ’’ 

Computerworld’sDaect  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective 
way  to  read]  Computerworld’s 
powerful  buying  audience  of 
over  133,000  computer  profes¬ 
sionals.  They’re  working  for 
cfSOFTWARE  —  and  they 
can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tamburrino,  National  Account 
Manager,  Computerworld 
Ihrect  Response  Cards,  at 
(201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-0297  to  reserve 
your  space  today. 
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DIREQ  RESPONSE  CARDS 


MARKETPLACE 


Looking  beyond  bank  loans 

When  acquiring  systems,  leasing  isjust  one  of  an  array  of  options 


BYNEILZOBLpt 

SRCMITDC* 


Infonration  systems  man- 
agen  whose  et^pment 
needs  exceed  t}^  bud* 
gets  should  know  that  de¬ 
spite  today’s  uncertain 
bosmess  environment,  there  are 
plenty  of  dollars  available  when 
bank  loans  are  not  an  option. 

The  uncertain  environment 
means  coiponte  cash  reserves 
are  becoming  anavaOafale  for 
^  speadmg  on  equipment  at  many 
conqianies.  In  such  situations, 
the  usual  response  is  to  get  a 
bank  kao.  Unfortunately,  many 
banks  are  suffering  from  bad  in¬ 
vestments  in  Latin  ^nencan  and 
U.S  real  estate,  among  other  ar- 
easL  The  pre»  reports  restric¬ 
tive  credit  poboesand  the  inabil¬ 
ity  id  saaQ  and  medhim-sue 
companies  to  get  loans.  When  a 
bank  does  say  “yes,"  it  can  be  at 
a  premium  interest  rate. 

Leasing  offers  one  ahernative 
to  coRventtaal  bank  financing. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 986  put 
leasing  back  nun  the  financial 
bnelight;  TV  Wail  Stmt  Jour^ 
mal  has  caDed  it  a  “surprise  k>op- 
bote"  that  firms  expect  wiB  save 
them  mdbons  of  dollars  under 
the  new  tax  law. 

Although  there  are  UteraOy 
hundreds  of  leasing  structures. 


framalessee'saccounting  stand¬ 
point  they  ^  into  two  cate^ 
lies:  operating  leases  and  capital 
leases. 

Operating  leases  —  also 
knovm  as  tax  leases  ~  are  “off- 
balance-sbeet  financing"  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  debt  obligation 
nor  the  asset  is  listed  on 
a  company’s  balance 
sheet.  Capital  ~  or 
nontax  —  leases  are 
tike  conditional  sales 
cooliacts,  with  the 
equipment  reflected  on 
the  balance  ^>eet  and 
depredated  by  the 
user. 

Simply  slated,  operating 
leases  and  a  hybrid  variety 
known  as  true  leases  are  term 
rental  agreements:  they  result  in 
tax-deductable  expenses  rather 
than  capitalued  assets.  These 
pretax  expenses  can  improve  a 
company’s  cash  flow  and  cut  its. 
tax  obUgatxm.  espedaHy  if  it 
qualities  for  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax. 

Leasing  can  also  offer  more 
flexibility  than  conventional 
bank  lo^  Lease  payments  can 
be  tied  to  a  company’s  cash  flow 
and  revenue  projectioos  throu^ 
“skip  payment  leases’*  and  “step 
lease,"  under  which  monthly 
payments  can  be  skipped  or 
stepped  up  or  down. 


Tight  money  hasn’t  crimped 
lessors  to  the  same  extent  as 
banks,  although  it  is  starting  to 
push  up  their  rates.  There  are. 
however,  other  financial  inter- 
mediaries  that  play  important 
roles  in  generating  the  cash 
needed  to  invest  in  new  proiects. 
•  Asset-based  lend¬ 
ers  typically  provide 
funds  for  projects  using 
unattach^  assets  of  a 
company  as  additional 
collateral.  The  assets 
might  be  accounts  re- 
ceivaUe  or  inventory.  A 
related  technique  is  the 
sale-leaseback,  in  which 
a  finance  or  leasing  firm  provides 
cash  by  buying  working  assets 
from  a  company  and  leasing 
them  back. 

•  Factors  can  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  alternative  for  a  company 
that  wants  to  sell  some  of  its  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  rather  than 
borrow  money.  A  factoring 
bouse  normally  buys  uncollected 
accounts  receivaUe  at  a  discount 
and  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  collecting  them. 

•  Investment  bankers  and 
merchant  bankers,  who  solicit 
funds  from  institutional  and  pri¬ 
vate  investors,  are  instrumental 
in  raising  working  capital.  Mer¬ 
chant  bankers  typic^  invest 
some  of  their  own  funds  in  the 


projects:  investment  bankers 
usually  invest  other  people’s 
money.  However,  unless  your  fi¬ 
nancing  needs  exceed  $500,000. 
you  probably  will  not  attract  a  lot 
of  interest  from  these  players. 

•  Ventitre  capitalists  are  an¬ 
other  important  source  of  funds. 
However,  their  potential  clients 
are  sometimes  surprised  by  the 
return  on  investment  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  realize;  it  can  range  from 
30%  to  50%  per  year  over  five  to 
seven  years.  This  financing  nor¬ 
mally  includes  demand  registra¬ 
tion  rights,  which  aQow  the  ven¬ 
ture  capitalist  to  force  the  client 
to  go  public  under  specified  con¬ 
ditions,  possibly  leading  to  a 
change  of  control. 

•  Junk  bonds  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  paper  have  been  major 
sources  of  working  capital  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
collapse  of  financial  powerhouse 
Urexel  Burnham  Libert,  Inc. 
has  eroded  investors'  confidence 
in  these  vehicles.  Companies 
that  offer  products  or  services 
with  socially  responsible  appeal 
—  on  the  basis  of  environmental 
concerns  or  social  problems  — 
enjoy  access  to  many  sources  of 
subsidized  loans  and  other  forms 
of  low-interest  financing. 

•  Small  buainess  inveatment 
corporations  are  private  in¬ 
vestment  companies  that  lever¬ 
age  their  own  capital  with  low- 
interest  govenunent  money  to 
make  loans.  The  loans  can  be 
subortfinated  to  other  financing, 
which  becomes  important  when 
a  firm  is  negotiating  for  adcktkm- 


al  sources  of  woiiong  capital. 

•  Community  development 
corporations  are  quasi-govern¬ 
ment  organizations  that  help  ad¬ 
minister  federal,  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  lending.  Their  loans  are  often 
available  at  below-market  inter¬ 
est  rates  to  companies  that  will 
improve  iui  area  by  creating  ad¬ 
ditional  jobs. 

•  Industrial  development  au¬ 
thorities  can  also  administer 
low-cost  state  loans  to  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  expanding  or 
moving  into  a  particular  area. 

Fuiding  av^ble  financing  as 
bank  loans  get  harder  to  come  by 
can  be  an  interesting  task,  albeit 
a  challenging  one.  It  may  help  to 
bear  in  mind  economist  Milton 
Friedman’s  comment  that  the 
press  has  reported  predictions  of 
seven  of  the  past  two  recessions^ 

Zobler  a  maflaginc  director  o<  Inema- 
bonal  £qut()r  Ca  in  Danbury.  Com. . 
wtikb  provides  leaung  and  fmancuig 
services  to  computer  reseBers. 
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cuk$$mgD  tumcerPLACE 

Where  Ccxnputer  Professionals  Shop 
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COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 
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1-aOO-ICE-BUYS 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  June  29. 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176 

$400 

$660 

$250 

XT  Model  086 

$500 

$700 

$350 

XT  Model  089 

$650 

$825 

$475 

AT  Model  099 

$1,050 

$1,375 

$850 

AT  Model  239 

$1,075 

$1,325 

$700 

AT  Model  339 

$1,200 

$1,400 

$900 

PS/2  Model  60 

$2300 

$2,600 

$2,400 

Coe^aq  RirtaMe  n 

$1,475 

$1,725 

$1,400 

BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 


Portable  in 


Portable  286 
Plus 


Deakpro286 


DMkpro386/16 


Apple  MaciiKoah  512 
S12E 
Plus 

n 


S1.62S  $1,300 


$2,750  $2,475- 


$775  $275 

$450  $350 

$1,275  11.000 

$3,500  $3,050 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


It’s  the 
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Reach  Computer 
Professionais 
Where  They 
Shop  For: 


□SofNMre 

□  Pirtpmr<i/S>ffies 

□  ComnricMiani 

□  GnplAa/DaMop  PtiMing 
□niN/SarnoM 
□BMa/Prqpwih/RwIEsais 
□BusvmiOppcviirity 


CALL  NOW 


$Olt-343S474 

»iMA.S(»«r»4700» 


619431-2400 

a  Ext  104 


wonvmov  ovnncv 
Buf  ’  S0t  •  Lmm 

OTW.Hic 
JOSCMonsr 
F/wi**)  1(4  02038 
508-52(h0250 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


When  you're  selling,  you  want  your 
adverting  to  hit  the  market  quicMy 
and  frequently.  You  can’t  afM  to 
wait  for  an  issue  that’s  coming  out 
several  weeks -or  -  months  -  into 
the  future.  With  Computerwortd. 
there's  no  waiting  for  the  next  avai- 
atJto  issue  because  we've  got  one 
waiting  for  you  every  week.  What's 
more,  your  ad  can  appear  in  the 
Monday  issue  of  Compuforwortd  if 
you  order  it  as  late  as  6  days  prior 
to  the  issue  (Tuesday). 

So  if  you're  seing  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  won't  keep  you 
waiting.  Advertise  in  Com^- 
arworld's  Classified  Mtfketpiacei 


For  more 
information,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(inMA,  508/879-0700). 


HONEYWELL 
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IBM 


BUY ■ SELL  LEASE 


(800)  888-2000 


14  MB  MMry 
1.4  GB  DASD  (9335) 
Wortdtatiaii  cMiraacr 
ASCII  Piteyilf 
9347  tifc  drive 
prtatcri,  «rf  Well 

Can 

(9l4)-752-2l4S 
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fO  MS  n  HYAIt  ft.  •  OU  BCMar. ' 


NCWQS|PC*s 


■  CM<ci»a»naBM>iberi>>orUW«ft>orlun9 

■  Pn^WMUl  Sane*.  FaM  Datoiwy 

•  AIM  CM.  Epaon.  N8I.  HP  NEC  and  ArcfM  PC& 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


mm 


AT  n  Sto*  -  NvbHMV  OWtvy 
AirnmrwmaieQ^tanimu^euwsirmnmnGt 

ConAm  Corpomlion 
rs  Pwfonnice  'n«i  Counts! 
80Q««3-«9S4  213A29-2Z77 

FAX213/B294607 


•  DsiaGtnml 

•  FuiMtu 

•  Dali  Products 

•  coc 


BUY  SELL 
TRADE 


WaattoBay 


AS/400 

S  38,  36.  3+ 


Wrack  Tape 
For  Your 
IBM 

PC/)a/AT/PS-2" 


0 


Raadi600er62S0bpi 
9-0ack  upas  from  a  micro, 
mini  ormaintrama  in  EBCDIC 
or  ASCII  as  minor  imaga  or 
by  individual  Maa. 

Usama  2000  PC' tor 
dtok  backup,  data  mtar- 
changa  or  arcNval  storage 
KffT<«r*S-2**  nem**  «  aw 


OO-OATA  CORPORA  TON 
asao  Dorsey  Run  Roea 
jasauo.HO»7»4-9990 
laaDl7B2-63K 
FAxomieea-oTn 


aatsmed 

Uaik«tplace 

gives  you  buyers 
with  cxtettsiTC 
purchase  influence 

Thai's  tacmaa  Cortnm- 
sraortd's  CtoMMsd  MaAp 
BROS  tiadaa  MSAF  pro- 
iwilBrali  atto  hava  aitsn- 


So  IT  yeu'ra  saSng  oompuMr 
products  and  aanAcaa.  ad- 
«ar«M  In  ta  nawsoapar  mat 
datvars  buyais  wah  voura 
ptfcfaakig  tnSuanca.  Mm- 
Bsa  m  Computsrmrtd's 


For  more 
informatioo,  call 


800/^45-6474 

Ue  HA.  Me/a7»«700) 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

tost  '.0  BOXLiCht  r»r  tn«  tergeit  Se*ec(>on  pt  iCD  Pads 


MONOCHROME 
SYSTEMS ’rorr.$5W 


OBOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 
:  206  697-4008 


Business  Opportunities 


For  Sale 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  FEW 
GOOD  PARTNERSI 

Wars  Lagaio  Systams.  Inc.,  a  Hadsr  n  naN«rk  applca- 
kon  seihaya-  And  aa'ra  toeWng  for  deafen  and  wetwicai 
oonaUtanlB  «*»  want  to  malcagood  money  by  ssRng  a 
hot.  mucivnaaded  new  ratwork  aUminaifalion  tool  for 
StfVlKX  nalworkadarMrorvrants 
Aa  a  Ligatt  daalar.  you'l  be  proridad  with  trarsng.  out- 
aandwg  amiport  and  safes  retamts  from  owaarparancad 


Laaalo  Syalaawa,  Inc. 
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Classified 

Marketptoce 


showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  cat^ory! 


Whether  it's  used  cquipnient,  soft¬ 
ware,  time,  scrtices  or  just  about  any 
ocher  category  of  computer  product 
or  serrice.  CompuSerworUt’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  is  organized  to 
nuke  your  ad  visible  and  to  nuke 
buying  your  product  easy. 


Just  look! 

Computerworid’s 
Classified  Marketplace 
Product  Categories 


buy/sell/lease 


communications 


peripberals/suppiics 
business  opportunities 
bids/propoMis/real  esute 
gnphics/desktop  publishing 


So  if  you're  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  showcases  YOUR 
produa  or  service.  Advertise  in 
Computerworid's  Classified  Market¬ 
place! 


For  more 
Informatloii,  call 


800/343-6474 

(InMA,  508/879-0700) 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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CLASSIFIED 


Conversions 


CteMMted 

Mariroiiptoco 

gives  you 
reach  to  over 
612,000 
potential  buyers! 


And  this  audiance  i»  avon 
by  the  Audit  Bi>> 
rMu  of  Orculttens  in  the 
only  independently  «i> 
(Sled  peW’ilonQ  lurvey 
of  its  kind.  Where  more 
Convufeniarky'e  Claesi- 
lled  Marketpteoe  pene¬ 
trates  buying  oompanies 
in  maior  induebles- 
That's  because  CompuT- 
anwodd's  total  audnnce 
blankets  key  verticaf  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  mefor  users 
-  and  maior  bu^  >  of 
computer  products  and 
sarvloes.\ 


So  if  you're  oeang  oom- 
pu^  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  delivers 
over  612.000  potential 
buyers.  Advertise  in 
CompuferModd's  Oassi- 
ftedMwttetpiaoe! 


For  more 
inlormation, 
can: 


$00/343-6474 

dnuKsoemsmoo) 


C  ()\\  I  KS|()\ 
\l’l  KIS 


Family  of  integrated  software  tools 
that  automate  the  following 
conversions: 

•DOS  to  MVS 
•DOS/MVS  toAS400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  Assembler  to  Cobol 
•CICS  Macro  to  Command 

•  Any  Cobol  to  Any  Cobol 

•  Basic  to  Cobol 


Specific  methodologies  for: 
•Conversion  factory 

•  Conversion  proj^  management 

•  Conversion  feasibility  and  planning 
•Technical  conversion 


Prcxiucts  &  services.on  your  siteor  ours. 
Fixed  fee  or  T&M  with  guaranteed 
delivery  dales. 

, — -3—  NEOSYNETICS,  INC, 

2860  Des  Plaines  Avenue. 
Suite  375 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois  6001 B 
■ — ^ - ■'  706/299-0900 


Time/Services 


^>out  document  end  data  ' 

CONVERSION 

MMC  has  the  ekili  end  experience  to  help  you 
get  from  old  system  to  nmv  quickly  and  deenfy- 
fhls  Induatry  pioneer  provides  both  service 
bureau  end  irt-houee  conversion  eelulione.  The 
firm's  R&O  hee  produced  merry  unique  end 
unuAual  cepebiltbee.  Large  end  technicelly 
challenging  projoels  ere  a  specially. 

*We  do  (fre  lough  ones/* 

Mefkr  Matte  Canvefstoas,  lac. 

32  Broedroy.  New  York.  NY  10004 
{2\Z\  3444)474  fax:  (212)  968-07® 


Your  used  computer 
equipment  deserves 
a  second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer  equipment  to  sell.  Com- 
puterworld’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  the  best  place 
to  do  your  selling.  That’s  because  the  Classihed  Mar¬ 
ketplace  features  a  Buy/Sell/Lease  section  to  help 
you  market  your  equipment  to  the  very  people  who 
are  looking  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advertise  in  Computerworld  Classified 
Marketplace,  you  reach  a  total  (ABC-audited)  audi¬ 
ence  of  over  612,000  computer  professionals  who 
turn  to  Computenvorld  for  news,  information,  fea¬ 
tures  •  and  the  Classified  Marketplace  -  every  week. 

So  give  your  used  computer  equipment  a  second 
chance  today. 


To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 

Siale-oMhe-eil  Programmer  productivHy 

IBM  eempstMitty:  aWa: 

MVSESA  ■  VMfXA  *  TSOfE  •  FILE-AIO  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  ’ 
ROSCOe- CICS ’IMS*  dBUG-AlO  •  ABENDS  * 

lOMSyn  *  062 ' dMF  *  CICS' ABENDED 

PROFS 

At  MCN  Computer  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  solutions 

to  maior  mtemational  cbenis.  With  one  of  the  finest  computer 

facilities  m  the  country,  your  dais  is  secure,  yet  readily  avail- 
st»e  to  you.  Our  high-QuaMy.  coei-etfective  services  inckide: 

•  OperatiORs7d3ysaweek.24hoursaday 

•  Network  Management 


Ss  ^ 

MCN 

Computer 
Services.  Inc. 


For  more  informetion.  call  Loa  Watar  St: 

1-800-521-0444 

S225AuieClu60nvt 


OMrbom.  Mktvgan  4S1 26 


V 

SERVICES 


TKAMMO,  NSTALLATION. 
SALES  AND  SUPPOBT 
.  WoiaMrfKI  so  W  VAX/VMS 
-  WMbWlKl  "Oan' ter  VAKAMS 
•  vwmwiKi  rwmne  kr  vMUVus 


■  (WMoMns.  VAX  -  PC  ComcMk 

•  M8TALLATION 
a  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 
a  DATA  CONVERSION 
e  HARDWARE  MABITBIANCE 


•  TMESHARMQ 

•  SITESUPPORT/OOTSOUnCMG 
e  EXECUnVE  PLACEMENT 


OmnlOQnnpulBr,  he 


SUNGARD 


.Tl».  t 


^«arMwp*i.iwm.wnaiFirAtm.T  tarn  THAW 


JBM  MM  OOMPUnaS  WRB  iiVSeSA.  AWD  VM 


.KrtEHsrrs  lUTimnmTiLCOMWErwoBX 
nwaiva  uaiABY  or  tavD  MBrr  aoPTWASs 


ma  MQas  aaoMMTBtr  CALL.’ 
(I00)441-4an  (tlRWT-MM 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPinriNG 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  yoa  with: 

REMOTE  COMPETING 
COMPl  TER  OIXSOURCING 
FACILin  MANAGEMENT 
Fcataring:  I 

e  IBM.k  CPUs  and  Peripherals  | 

e  Systems  Software:  I 

MVS/XA.  T50/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
dCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software:  i 

Daubase  Management  ( 

Application  Development  ' 

4/GLs  Graphics 

SuUstlcal  Analysis 
e  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

e  Technical  Support 
a  Automated  Tape  Handling 
e  ULTRA-Securc  Dau  Center 
e  Advanced  Laser  Printing 
e  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
CalL  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

CmWXAKO 


COMDISCO  COMPl  TING 
SERMt  E.S  CORP 

4,40  Got  ham  Park»a>.  ( xrl^iadi  NJ  U“0". 


9inSOini6-l1IOCESSIN6  SERVICES 

V  awTR^wwi  OBtiawYTAa 

SU'W'IM'USUwPnmi 

•  Tip  NauimeM  l^llll■M■lWil>  {very  Aecetai 

*  lea  Cat  Frevdir  h  iM  Ai|ilM 

at:  SfM  Fmrtm.fm  V.P- 

fw-m-siTi 

PVKAMD  PyramidaiiforaiaiiMi  Smr«B.  lac 


CLASSIFIED 


Quality  Outsourcing 

W»  Itmteh  Mny  ll0mtonmhl»  Oftmr 

•  BMMankaWfaivnerals  •  CcraiMng  Sacwas 

•  fUTachriol  Swart  *  NaMotk  SpKialists 

*24houtHatiDMk»/a00«  •  CapKily  Planning 

#  OMitaM  Ccinwfiifini  ^  AutonuMwl  Of)6r4tions 

♦  AuttnaMd  PrM  OistriiubQn  ♦  Lasar  Primng 

♦  S/38  Disasler  Reoovary 

Wasaaacst  AraSablt  InHu^: 


l^C 


Mvsnu.  VWXA.  CMS.  CICS.  DB2XKF.  TSO/E 
.  ISPF/POr.  SAS.  Lbranan.  ISM  M.  PANVALET 
EASmiEIVE.  Tamt/Tymnn.  TOP  SECRET 


Cafl:  (201)216-3216 

oraaoraN  noMOUxt  auuMcrnii-OMTioM 


rSifmitSSn 


a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,VM/HPO,  - 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
arKi  a  multilude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complele  source  lor 
_  outaourcing  _ 

1-aO(M4»«7«7 

14300  Suflyfield  Circle 
Chaniay,  Virginia  22021 


row  aaiw  it>  AMka  au  ona  pAont  cat  ID  na  Corpontt 
CkakCoavanfantfcanoonaMarVia/oedbna  " 

In  lllinoit  (708)  439-DISK 
Nationwide  1  (800)  834-DISK 


Outsourciiii; .  .  . 

hen  I  iiiie.  C  apital 
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Litton 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA 

no/OT/si 


VTAM  DB2 

nU-AID  SDfWAKE 

nUTOmST  ACF2 
$A5  ADC2 

SAVES 

ttty  •  Uttlstemiptcd  Power 

al  •  oo-aHe  raoh 

-  Diaagirf  fee  ore  ry 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REfylOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBMUVSXA 
Enwrortmont 
a  DB2.K}MS.n.  Model 
204  8nd«GU 
»  PtgiessiorTai  Suppon 
Staff 


e  VnpMwd  Pnong 
and  Inwoiong 


•  A&400 
«  FuNSuDponr^ 
Services 

Medta  CertverSion 
Laser  6  Impact 
PnntFaoMy 
Appl«ation 
Programming 
e  Technical  Support 
e  24  Hours  a  Day  - 
7  Days  a  Week 


OVER  1 90  SOrrVARE  PRODUCTS 


GIS^ 


CIsssffiad 

Utmrkmtplme* 

needs  oHy 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 


Featuring 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Software 

□  Conversions 

□  Time/Services 


□  Software  □  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Conversions  □  Grq>hic8/De8ktop  Publishing 

□  Time/Services  □  Business  Opportunities 

□  Conununications  □  Bids/Proposals/Resi  Estate 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 

ClassiHed  Marketplace. 


_ columns  wide  x _ inches  deep. 

□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  with  this  form. 


Return  this  form  and  advertising  material  to: 

Computerworld 
Classifled  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 
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The  diplomacy  of  training 

Understanding  organizational  cultures  makes/or  effective  instruction 


BY  NAOMI  KARTEN 

SPECULTOCW 

Books  and  courses  are 
popptnn  up  every¬ 
where  ro  educate  bu- 
sines^)eople  about 
cultural  differences  a- 
mong  the  nations  in  which  they 
mi^t  operate.  Althou^  it  is  less 
of  an  *'in“  it’s  important 
for  infonnaticm  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  to  understand  the  range 
d  cultures  among  and  within  or- 
ganisatioiis. 

This  subject  is  particularly 
important  for  IS  trainers:  they 
should  be  able  to  work  i^e  ef¬ 
fectively  with  IS  professionals 
and  users  throu^KKit  their  orga- 
niaation  if  they  are  sensitive  to 
differences  in  corporate  culture. 

C4»i)orate  culture  involves 
the  tr^tioos,  norms,  rituals, 
shared  values  and  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  encouraged  in  an  organi- 
atkm.  In  their  1982  book  Cor¬ 
porate  Cuiture,  published  by 
Addison-Wesley,  Terrence  Deal 
and  Allan  Kennedy  divided  cor¬ 
porate  cultures  into  four  groups 
—  tough  guy,  worir  hard/play 
hard,  bet-your-company  and 


process  —  and  described  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  personalities,  styles, 
rhythms  and  values  of  each. 

Such  categories  are  helpful, 
but  large  companies  are  not  that 
simple:  few  of  them  have  only 
one  culture.  IS  trainers  must 
avoid  regarding  users  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  groiQ)  with  identical  at¬ 
titudes  and  modes  d  operation. 
Divi^ons,  departments,  project 
teams  and  individuals  have  tteir 
own  styles  and  values. 

Singly,  within  an  IS  org^- 
zatkm  there  can  be  differences 
among  systents  developers,  op¬ 
erations  staffs,  technical  support 
groups,  information  centers  — 
and  trainers. 

One  can  become  more  aware 
of  an  organiaation's  culture  by 
thinking  about  its  pace,  cohe¬ 
siveness,  style  of  decision-mak¬ 
ing  and  level  of  information  shar¬ 
ing.  For  example,  one  might  ask 
the  following: 

•  Is  the  pace  constantly  frenzied. 
(H*  does  it  suggest  an  afternoon 
snooze? 

•  Is  there  a  sense  of  c<^»esive- 
nesi  between  areas  so  that  ev¬ 
eryone  works  toward  common 
goals,  or  is  th^e  a  subtle  —  or 


not  so  subtle  —  tenden^  to¬ 
ward  adversarial  relatiooships? 

•  Does  the  organizatioa  encour¬ 
age  instant  dedsioos,  or  does  it 
analyze  alternatives  endlessly? 
Does  it  examine  long-term  con¬ 
sequences  of  decisions  or  en¬ 
courage  ^rt-term  thinking? 


mmm 


•  Do  managers  openly  share  in¬ 
formation  with  their  superiors, 
peers  and  subordinates,  or  is  ev¬ 
erything  kept  hush-hush,  with 
information  doled  out  only  to 
those  who  need  to  know  (and 
even  the^.  not  always)? 

One  can  raise  similar  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  organization's  at¬ 
titude  toward  change,  new  ideas, 
risk  taking,  goal  setting  and 
teamwork.  It  is  also  appix^triate 
to  ask  how  the  organization 


treats  its  customers,  employees 
and  other  constituencies. 

Another  way  to  get  a  gra^  of 
an  organizatioo's  culture  is  to 
identify  adjectives  or  phrases 
that  b^  describe  H.  In  a  recent 
class,  students  from  several  or¬ 
ganizations  came  up  with  terms 
that  included  slow  and  steady, 
pditical,  quick  on  the  draw,  stim¬ 
ulating.  car^ee,  bureaucratic, 
full  of  energy,  under  constant 
pressure  and  free-spirited. 

The  simflarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  lists  that  several  people 
from  the  same  organization  draw 
up  can  say  a  lot  about  that  orga¬ 
nization.  An  organizatio]  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  lackadaisical  and 
energetic  probably  has  difficulty 
getting  departments  wcridng  to¬ 
gether  toward  common  goals. 

A  rdated  method  of  charac¬ 
terizing  an  organizatioa's  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  ask  «diat  its  motto 
mi^t  be.  For  example,  see 
which  of  the  following  fiu  better. 

•  "Let's  try  somethiag  new’’  or 
“Don’t  nuke  waves’’? 

•  "We  stress  quality  above  aQ'' 
or  “We  can  always  fix  it  later' ? 

•  “We’re  always  here  when  you 
need  us’’  or  ’’Don’t  call  us,  we’U 
call  you'? 

It  can  be  instructive  to  think 
about  discrepandes  between  the 
message  an  orgaoizatioQ  sends 
to  customers  and  its  internal  cul¬ 
ture.  For  example,  does  the  or¬ 


ganization  tell  customers  bow 
important  people  are  wl^  alien¬ 
ating  its  employees? 

With  just  a  shgbt  change  in 
wording,  questions  about  an  en¬ 
terprise  can  be  used  to  analyse 
departments  or  divisiOQS.  The 
units  may  vary  in  welcoming  or 
resisting  change,  encouraging  or 
discouraging  creative  thinking, 
requiring  rigid  atfiierence  to  the 
corporate  hierarchy  or  aa^- 
ing  easygoing  relationships  m  all 
(hrecti^. 

For  the  trainer,  knovong  that 
a  group  tikes  to  jump  right  in  and 
learn  by  doing  may  caQ  for  avoid¬ 
ing  in-depth  anal^  of  a  plan  or 
idea.  Sndlaiiy.  inviting  too  much 
open  discussion  in  a  group  that  is 
u^  to  private  conversations  — 
or  vice  versa — could  backfire. 

The  value  of  analyzing  a 
groiqi’s  culture  is  not  in  labeling 
it  and  tber^  pigeonholing  it 
The  value  is  in  fadlitatiiig  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationships  by  be¬ 
ing  sensitive  to  the  differences 
between  and  within  organiza- 
tions.  Awareness  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  —  whether  among  coun¬ 
tries  or  within  one's  orguization 
—  can  make  a  big  differet^  in 
forging  these  relationshtps. ' 
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“Our  sidvertisiiig  in 

Computerworid’s 

Gassified 


Maiicetplace 


more  than  pays 
for  itself.” 


—  Mark  Ostrott 
President  &  Partner 


Compurex  Systems.  Inc. 


Headquartered  in  the  Boston  area, 
Compurex  Systems  is  a  distributor  of 
new  and  reconditioned  IBM  and  Digital 
equipment.  With  a  product  line  that 
includes  everything  from  systems  and 
disk  drives  to  printers  and  other  peri¬ 
pherals,  it  has  a  lot  to  offer  large  end 
users.  President  Mark,  “Rocky”  Ostroff, 
along  with  his  two  partners,  Christopher 
Pemock  and  Jack  Malamut,  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  everyone  who  has 
something  to  sell  or  is  looking  to  buy. 
When  it  comes  to  advertising,  they’re 
on  the  right  track. 

"We  need  to  get  the  Compurex  name  out 
to  a  broad  base  of  prospects  in  a  variety 
of  industries.  And  we  need  to  tell  them 
about  all  of  our  programs  —  buying, 
selling,  trading,  leasing,  and  consignments. 
We  believe  that  most  people  who  buy/sell 
concentrate  on  the  classified  section.  It's 
where  they  look  first  For  us.  Computer- 
world’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  where 
our  message  gets  delivered  to  the  largest 
and  mosMdiverse  audience  of  potential 
custom^. 

“Since  we  founded  Compurex  Systems  in 
1986,  sales  have  doubl^  each  year.  To 
maintain  this  momentum,  it’s  critical  for 
us  to  continue  generating  quality  leads. 
Our  weekly  ad  in  Computerworid’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  keeps  a  steady  stream  of 
calls  coming  in  —  eveq  international  calls. 
Based  on  these  results,  our  advertising  in 
Computerworid’s  Classified  Marketplace 
more  than  pays  for  itself 


“In  early  1990  we’ll  be  moving  our  ex¬ 
panding  business  to  larger  quarters  — 
from  Stoughton  just  up  the  road  to  Easton. 
But  one  thing  won ’t  change:  our  weekly 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworid’s 
Classified  Marketplace.  That’s  where  we’ll 
stay  to  keep  the  calls  coming  in.  ” 
ComputerworlcTs  Classified  Marketplace. 
It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  com¬ 
puter  sellers.  Every  week.  Sellers  and  \ 
buyers  like  Compurex  Systems  who 
advertise  in  Computerworid’s  Classified  i 
Marketplace  because  it  reaches  over 
612,000  information  systems  profession¬ 
als.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of 
America’s  most  powerful  audietxe  of 
buyers,  call  John  Corrigan,  Classified 
Advertising  Director,  at  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 

Computerworld  is  an  IDG  Communications  Newspaper 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfartion.  ami  we  want  lo  do  it  Cast 
Please  write  to: 

COMPLITERWORLD.  P.O.  Box  2W3, 

MarioiL  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  marine  subscription  label  is  a  valuaUc 
source  ofinformaliOT  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
belp  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  laM  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
concspondenct. 

Addrew  Chanoes  or  Other  Changes  to 
Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  yow  address  label  ifpos«ble. 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  infonnation  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  iifw.  Plessc 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Hera 


Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Other  Questions  end  Probiems  -  ^ 

li  IS  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  majpzinc 
label.  Also,  additss  changes  are  handled  more  eflicientlv  by  mail.  However, 
should  you  need  to  r«ch  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is 

...iiaMe  1.800-669-1002 

OutsOB  U.S  cm  (614)  38»322 
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Blind 

FROM  PAGE  1 

employinent  for  the  haodi* 
capped. 

There  are  many  more  who 
are  visually  impaired,  20  years  of 
ACB  surveys  have  showa 

Totally  blind  and  legally  blind 
programmers  and  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  who  aspire  to  management 
art  often  hampered  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  U  support  top  IS 
management  provides  and 
the  hi^  motivation  it  takes 
to  overcome  the  physical 
obstacles. 

Bfawl  IS  managers  said 
there  is  also  a  bck  of  "adap¬ 
tive  technology/’  spe^ 
equipment  needed  to  give 
blind  wockera  access  to 
computers,  in  many  pU(»&. 

Jim  Flesning.  president  of 
ACB’s  VtsuaOy  Impaired 
Data  Processors  Interna¬ 
tiona]  (VIDPO.  B  another 
government  IS  manager 
who  advanced  his  career 
against  the  odds.  Fleming, 

36.  B  a  supervisory  comput¬ 
er  ^)edalBt  in  the  Inteimal 
Revenue  Service’s  (IRS) 
Treasury  Integrated  Man¬ 
agement  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  project.  He  manages  a 
6dd  staff  of  15  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  to  convert 
IRS  databases  to  a  new 


hardware  system. 

Althou^  partially  sifted, 
Fleming’s  vision  is  hmited  be¬ 
cause  of  a  condition  that  causes 
the  retina  to  deteriorate.  "Many 
people  question  the  ability  of 
b^  people  to  act  as  mann¬ 
ers/'  Flemmg  said.  "But  1  think 
it’s  actually  easier  to  be  a  mana^ 
er  than  it  is  to  be  a  technician,  in 
terms  of  the  ifisability."  That  is 
because  progrsmmer/analysts 
need  to  write  and  debug  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  of  code,  something 


U*T 

ACfe's  Flnmlfigt  Wi’m  made  progms. 
bmlmostbiindpwpUgeieniry-i^jebs 


that  most  people  do  visually.  Asa 
manager,  Fleming  finds  himself 
writing  memos,  reviewing  oth¬ 
ers’  work  and  communicating, 
rather  than  writing  large  pro¬ 
grams. 

Wearing  ^lecnl  passes  and 
using  oversised  VDT  monitors 
helps  Fleming  get  fads  work  done, 
but  reading  from  the  screen  for 
long  periods  caoes  eye  fotigue 
—  and  viewing  text  00  oversiaed 
screens  hmita  his  ability  to  scan. 
While  he  iicetidfd  rapidly  into 
management  from  the  ranks 
ti  Cobol  prognunmera.  be 
said  bis  caae  is  unusu^ 
"We’ve  made  some  pr^ 
gress  in  getting  our  foot  in 
the  door,  but  moot  Umd 
people  are  stiO  getting  en- 
try-levd  positioos,**  be  said. 

Despite  the  difficulties, 
both  Fleming  aral  Yoi;^ 
said  their  federal  agencies 
have  supported  their  career 
advancement  Flemmg 
credited  his  own  rise  in  the 
ranks  to  the  support  of  Dan 
Cappasoli,  a  former  assa- 
tant  commisBnoer  of  com¬ 
puter  services  who  retired 
in  1988.  CappamB  recruit¬ 
ed  visually  inipaired  persons 
as  entry-lei^  program¬ 
mers.  Fleming  said,  hiring 
more  than  50  persons  from 
one  Arkansas  computer 
school  that  lyrriaKsed  in 
training  the  bfaid. 


Young,  who  chairs  VU^. 
was  a  typist  in  1968,  srtien  the 
Veterans  AdministratiQO  serX 
him  to  a  nme-moatb  program¬ 
ming  ooiirae  in  ^istin.  Tens. 
Five  years  later,  he  was  named 
computer  spedalist  and  seven 

years  falter,  be  was  oameda  &st- 

line  supervisor. 

{^rsonal  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  has  removed  many  of  the 
most  difficult  obstacles  to  bfind 
computer  pcofciaionnli  "Tvren- 
ty  years  ago,  we  had  to  tig  up 
bndUe  prkaen  and  listen  to  text¬ 
books  that  had  been  recorded  for 
the  blmd,'*  said  Michael  J.  Mady, 
a  professor  of  computer  science 
at  San  Antooio  College.  "Now, 
we  get  a  lot  of  infonnatioii  on 
floppy  disks  and  put  it  into  a  PC 
— wberevoice-syntfaeiiseraaft- 
ware  reads  it  out  loud." 

Young  first  became  a  supervi¬ 
sor  in  the  iiiid-1970a.  At  that 


Ingres  to  sketch  out  its 
’90s  desktop  strategy 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWSTtfV 

ALAMEDA.  Calif.  —  In  a  rush 
to  catch  up  with  its  relational  da¬ 
tabase  management  system 
competitors,  Ingres  Corp.  plans 
to  unveil  its  desktop  strategy  for 
the  decade  today. 

The  wide-ranging  iiUroduc- 
tions  follow  a  set  of  Ingres  an¬ 
nouncements  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  made 
cwowedtsago. 

A  new  offering  called  Ingres 
Server  for  OS/2  will  be  mixed  in 
with  a  number  of  enhanced  prod¬ 
ucts.  such  as  Ingres  Tools  for 
D(^  The  software  tool  pack¬ 
age.  wfakfa  had  been  availaUe  for 
Release  5.0  of  the  Ingres 
RDBMS,  has  been  updated  for 
Ingres  Release  6.0.  While  not 
new,  the  tool  package  has  been 
vastly  improved,  according  to 
beta-test  users. 

Industry  analysts  noted  that 
Ingres  Server  for  OS/2  supports 
Release  6.2  of  the  Ingres 
RDBMS  but  lacks  the  object- 
management  and  rules-manage- 
ment  functions  of  Release  6.3. 
That  also  means  that  many  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  triggers,  user-de¬ 
fined  fuDCtioos  and  data  types, 
are  not  included  in  this  OS/2  re¬ 
lease.  Ingres  executives  con¬ 


firmed  that  Ingres  for  OS/2  con¬ 
forms  with  Ingres  6.2.  They  said 
programmers  are  now  working 
on  the  6.3  versioo.  but  they 
wwdd  not  say  when  it  will  be 
avadaUe. 

The  firm  also  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  several  persrmal  com¬ 
puter  local-area  networks,  in¬ 
cluding  NoveQ  Corp.'s  Netware. 
3Coro  Coip.'8  3+  Open  and  Mi- 
cTosoft  C<^.'s  LAN  Manager. 
Before  this,  users  had  to  link  In¬ 
gres  servers  to  PCs  via  Traits- 
missioo  Control  Protocol/lnter- 
net  Protocol.  Digital  Equipment 
Carp.  Decnet  or  Ethernet  com- 
mufiicationa  protocds.  Network 
support  for  OS/2  servers  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  top  of  IBM's  Netfafos 
protocol 

Industry  analysts  questioned 
the  timing  of  Ingres'  assault  on 
the  desktop.  "The  important 
thing  here  is  not  that  they’re 
providing  leadership,  it's  that 
they're  a>mpleting  the  task/’ 
said  Rich  Fmkelstein.  prnident 
of  J^ormance  Computing,  a 
Chicago  software  consulting 
grotq).  "Before  this.  Ingres  only 
offered  a  Unix  server  solution, 
even  thou^  many  corporatioos 
wanted  an  06/2  version.  U  may 
be  a  technically  superior  prod¬ 
uct.  but  it’s  bei^  marketed  a  bt- 
tle  late  in  the  game/' 


Hnwi,  cDost  systems  isfannatioo 
wis  printed  out  in  reams  of  f»- 
foU  cmqwter  paper.  To  keep 
op.  Young  used  to  take  tboae 
printouts  home,  so  that  bis  wife 
oodd  read  the  columns  of  ouih 
ben  lioud,  "walking  me  through 
core  ki  an  effort  to  spot 
errors."  There  was,  he  addM, 
**no  fnrh  tfciwg  as  so  ei|Jtt-hoar 
day."  In  1977.  nine  years  dter 
Itt  began,  he  became  an  aaistant 
daef  of  the  systems  divxBion.  su- 
pervisittg  80  people. 

If  there  were  any  special 
problems  to  manaim  B^fa  a 
large  group.  Young  did  not  admit 
to  any.  "The  others  soon  learned 
that  1  used  ^Barst  tedniqiies 
to  get  the  job  done,"  he  sail  "I 
used  tape  recorders,  braiBe  writ¬ 
ers,  sod  I  had  a  secretary  to  take 
<fictatioo  for  memoa  and  reports. 
After  a  few  days,  we  afl  went 
back  to  work." 


"There’s  no  new  technology" 
in  the  0^  server,  agreed  Nan¬ 
cy  McStany,  a  senior  software 
analyst  at  loternstiao^  Data 
Corp.’8  Mountain  CafiC., 
office.  "But  Ingres  does  have  a 
competitjve  edge,  because  it  im¬ 
plements  iu  toob  the  same  way. 
no  matter  what  the  platfonn." 

Chip  (Jliedntan,  Ingres’  direc¬ 
tor  of  desktop  prorhicts,  conced¬ 
ed  that  virtually  aD  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  afrea^  have  OS/2 
servers.  "They  idl  came  out  with 
them  in  the  last  12  mooths," 
Gliedman  said.  "What  these 
producu  really  represent  is  an 

expanded  focus  on  desktop  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Ingres.  Ingres  customers 
simply  didn’t  have  these  optioQS 

before." 

*nre  California  Department  of 
Wkter  Resources  in  Sacramento 
is  using  the  enhanced  Ingres 
Tools  for  DOS  to  build  a  data¬ 
base  on  equipment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  for  the  statewide  water 
systenu  "We  found  that  the  first 
geoeratioo  of  Ingres  Tools  for 
DOS  [written  for  Ingres  5.0] 
ivmataitfly  foiled,  but  the  new 
one  works  just  fine,"  systems  ao- 
a^  Afohin  (}ou^beh  said. 

All  the  Ingres  products  are 
available  inunetfiat^.  Gliedman 
said.  Ingres  Server  for  OS/2  is 
priced  at  $1,995;  Ingres  OS/2 
Networking  with  Netbios  sup¬ 
port  is  priced  at  $495,  and  In¬ 
gres  Totds  for  DOS  is  priced  at 
$495.  Another  versioo  of  Ingres 
OS/2  Networidng  far  NoveD’s 
SPX/IPX  protocol  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  foil  for  $495. 


Apple  deyelopers  find  Claris 
reversal  tou^  to  swallow 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
cvsTftPr 


Independent  software  devefop- 
ers  riprmrd  renewed  concern 
about  recetving  foir  treatment 
from  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  last 
week,  only  days  after  ffie  per¬ 
sonal  computer  giant  made  an 
abrupt  about-foce  and  arniouD- 
ced  that  long-standing  plans  to 
torn  Hs  Claris  Carp,  software 
unit  into  a  s^Brate  business  had 
beeDBcrapped 

For  two  years.  Apple  offidala 
have  pledged  to  sever  ties  with 
Chris  because  of  coocems  by 
software  finns  that  they  could 
not  cocdpete  with  a  group  so 
ckieely  tied  to  Apple.  Analysts 
had  expected  Chris  to  go  pubbc 
htertteyear. 

The  reversal  weA  down  bit¬ 
terly  wHh  many  developers  and 
renewed  concerns  about  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  Apple’s  high-level  man¬ 
agement,  wfodi  has  been  rocked 
by  several  procninent  turnovers 
this  year.  "How  are  we  supposed 
to  have  <-««fiApnrg  in  a  firm  that 
rhanges  so  drasticaDy  from  day 
to  day  and  quarter  to  quarterr’ 
Syinmtec  Corp.  President  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Eubanks  Jr.  asked. 

However,  the  developers 
woiAl  not  say  whether  Ap^’s 
reacquisitioa  of  Qaris  would 
cause  them  to  scale  back  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  Apple  market. 

Softwora  too  crwctol 

Apple  Chief  Executive  Officer 
John  Sculley  said  that  software 
will  pby  too  inqxMtant  a  role  in 
the  cornputer  industry  to  ignore 
and  that  Claris  win  become  a 
vdKiOy  owned  indcpendrnt  sub- 
sidiiry. 

Tte  decision,  bcFwever.  ap¬ 
pears  to  renege  on  past  prtxn- 
hes.  Apple  offidab  have  main¬ 
tained  that  independence  was 
key  to  (Haris’  success  because  it 


would  allow  Apple  to  participate 
in  the  applications  software  mar¬ 
ket  without  abeoating  its  tUrd- 
party  developers.  Interoatiaoal 
Dsta  Corp.  estimated  that 
Chria,  in  Mountain  View.  Cafif.. 
has  grown  to  an  $80  roiliioD  or- 
ganhatioo  that  employs  380 
people.  Chris  produces  pack- 
ages  inchiding  the  Macwrite 
word  processor,  the  Macpaint 
graphics  program  and  the  File- 
maker  database  manager. 

Analysts  specuhted  that  had 
(Haris  broken  away,  it  would 

have  focused  its  devdopmest  ef- 
forti  on  competitive  programs 
such  as  Mcroioft  Con».'s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0.  which  gives  an  Apple 
Madotosh-like  inleffece  to  I^ 
P(^  and  conqiscibles.  That  could 
have  served  to  fuel  resentment 
between  Apple  and  Chris. 

Only  hit  mooch,  at  PC  Expo 
m  New  York,  Chria  President 
Bill  CampbeO  stated  that  hb  firm 
was  developing  for  Windows, 
and  Chris  offidab  have  sinoe  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  diversificatioo 
wodd  have  become  certain. 
"Market  fiorces  would  have  dic- 
tated  that  we  would  have  needed 
to  create  mnlbphtiorm  prod- 
ucta,"  nid  John  Zeuder,  director 
of  marketing  at  Chris. 

Tfab  apparently  was  the 
straw  that  snapped  the  canid's 
back.  "It  would  have  IdSed  Scul- 
ley  to  see  Chrb  jump  00  [the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  3.0]  bandwagon,"  said 
(Httries  RotbsdnkL  an  anlyst  at 
the  Jersey  Qty.  NJ.,of6ccofre- 
scarchfiroiftTshii^ACo. 

With  sepanboo  now  a  dead 
baue,  devdopexs  are  keeping 
thfg fingers croaeed.  ‘Ttbcom- 
pietely  up  to  Apple  how  thb  ball 
is  ph]Ad."  said  Mike  Maples, 
vice-president  of  applkations  at 
Micrcaaft.  'There  b  the  oppor- 

tumty  for  Apple  to  be  levd-hand- 
ed  and  fob.  and  there  b  the 
chance  for  them  not  to  be." 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

OortiMT  Group  sold 

UomtiaB  Itoana  LP.  ki  BoUnn  hat  wedt  bought  Stun- 
fad.  CoiL-hned  "«■»**»  reimth  frin  Gartner  Groi^  Inc. 
than  Sattia  A  Saddi  PLC  fa  S70  aAott.  iBfaiBttioa  ftrt- 
aan.  a  hfatedpartBcnhip  in  arffaiiatinn  induat^ 

bBycada,  bogght  Gartner  Gnay  with  the  inteation  of  hrnpng 
tha  conipaBy  *^Bcfc  on  its  txnfitiood  gtuwth  record  tiacJi, ' 
■id  Mi^  NiiMoonj  a  general  paitner  at  hfamatkai  ftrt- 
nerv  Gartner  Groqp,  fameriy  a  cf  pubbdjr  held 

Saalda  4k  Saatda,  w3  torn  private  under  the  (firectioa  of  in- 
faniocfartBeiv 


Mix  ’n*  match  Micro  mishaps 

.hfieroaoft  Corp.  said  bat  week  that  certain  combaatioos  of 
thnd-pait|  dbk  software  with  Ificrosoft’s  Smart- 

<hi«edbii-cachiBgntilitr.baDifledwithWndows3.0.iniditre- 
sak  ■  kaa  or  comfaioo  of  data.  The  risk  b  greatest  with  (Sak 
partilioni^  software  from  Ontradt  Computer  Systems.  Inc., 
PrinD  Systerua,  Inc.  and  Storage  Dimasioos,  Inc.,  used  in 
condnoatfai  wfa  Windows  3.0.  Ificrosoft  strereed  tW  of  the 
acfual  hunifad  thraisind  versaooa  of  Vaidows  3.0  ftnpped. 
only  1 2  coatomers  have  verified  problem. 


Acorbuys  Ahos 

The  Acer  Gfogi  and  Akoa  ComfNOer  System  bst  wedi  signed 
a  merger  agreement  under  wind  Altos  wiB  becone  a  member 
of  The  Acer  Group.  Acer  cbimed  tobe  the  brgest  personal 
rnmpntfraaaker  ID  Taiwan.  The  transaction,  valued  at  approx- 
innfaely  194  rnffioo,  has  been  qiproved  by  eadi  company's 
boardof  (firectors.  Altos  win  operate  as  an  independent  sub^ 
fay  of  Acer  and  continoe  to  OEultet  its  exbtmg  product  fine  of 
Uottfaaed  nadbueer  computer  systems,  as  w«£  as  otniduce 
new  products. 


Pocfcot-switchiiig  for  Moscow 

U.S  Spriol  ConswBscatioBa  G».  wiD  be  foatermg  packet- 
switched  prffanpsfa  b  the  Sovfa  Unkn  under  a  joint  venture 
aiaKaaired  bat  week  between  Sprint  Interoatiopal  and  Soviet 
carrier  Central  Telegraph.  The  two  earners  wiD  jointly  oper¬ 
ate  a  packet-swildBDg  center  in  Moscow  that  wfll  provide 
bfa>faeed  (bla  oommuoacatioos.  dectronic  mail  and  Ides  ser¬ 
vices  domesticaDy  aid  internatianaBy.  The  new  service,  b^m- 
DBg  bte  thb  year,  wfll  support  Soviet  Preaidegt  MikhaO  Gor- 
bndwv’s  recent  mtiative  to  bring  in  U.Si.  busmem  by  ensuring 
Uiat  U.S.  firms  wfll  get  the  same  level  of  networking  service 
tbd  they  now  enjoy  in  mbor  Western  dties,  accortfing  to  a 
Sprfa  spnkfnman  Sprint  and  other  canfas  have  provided 
tdephoBf  aovice  to  hfoaoow  faaome  time,  and  Sprint's  Te¬ 
lenet  subddbry  kna  provided  padtet-switebed  connetftinna  to 
the  USSR  vb  a  link  to  SwHaerbnd.  However,  thb  wfll  be  the 
first  tkne  tiie  USSR  hm  allowed  a  jeragn  data  networkmg 
company  to  eatafalnh  I  presence  there,  Sprfa  bkL 


I  DoS  odds  ASA.'basod  modol 

Del  Computer  Corp.  bat  week  rdensed  the  Del  System  433E, 
I  an  Intd  Cory.  KWfi  htarri  microcomputer  that  rms  at  33  MHs 
and  ofters  the  32-bit  EitendedladuitryStBidard  Architecture 
I  but.  AiwCin.  Texan-baaed  Del  set  pricca  from  $7399  to 
I  $12,199.  At  the  same  tboe,  the  company  dropped  prices  by 
I  $1300on  the  System  425E  and  the  IM  Station  425. 


Daewoo  pkms  color  Next  station 

It  appesn  that  Next.  Inc.  baa  finafiy  given  m  to  pressure  to 
diange  its  al-bbdt-and-wfaite  hme.  Next  Co-ftamder  Steve 
jobs  baa  prombed  a  color  monitor  by  the  end  of  thb  year  fa  hb 
company's  workstations,  and  now  Korean  PC  maker  Daewoo 
Telecam  Ca  Ltd.  b  jumping  on  board  the  Next  color  bandwag¬ 
on.  Daewoo  says  it  wiD  have  a  color  dbpby  system  fa  the  Ned 
computer  by  sometime  early  next  year.  The  image  processing 
system  wfll  typically  sell  for  between  $30,000  and  $60,000 
anl  wiD  be  (fatrflwted  in  the  U.S.  by  Leading  Edge  Prodi^, 
Inc. .  according  to  Daewoo  offidals. 


Lotus 

FROM  RAGE  1 

LotiM  b  unlikely  to  find  much 
sympathy  among  accounts  that 
have  either  switched  to  Quattro 
Pro  or  are  evaluating  the  Bor¬ 
land  i^readsheet  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  "*n>e  suit  won't  sway  my 
people's  evaluations  either 
way."  said  &ian  EQb,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Brunswick  Bowting  & 
Bilhards  in  Muskegon.  Mich.  At 
Charles  County  Community 
lege  in  LaPbta,  Md.,  researcher 
Cynthb  Vervena  said  that  (hut- 
tro  Pro's  lower  price  wiU  out- 
wei^  any  other  ctBcerns.  "It's 
a  good  6ai  at  $99,  compared  to 
Lotus  for  $495,"  she  sakL 

Most  users  contacted  last 
week  said  they  have  both  1-2-3 
and  Quattro  Pro  in-house.  Many 
preferred  the  latter,  saying  it 
costs  less,  takes  up  less  memory, 
requires  a  less  powerful  machine 
and  has  better  graphics  and  add¬ 
ed  capabilities.  Few  were  seri¬ 
ously  concerned  about  the  suit, 
altbMgh  a  number  critieixed  Lo¬ 
tus  for  pursuing  its  copyright 
claims. 

PigoowhoUd 

Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional.  Inc.'s  Super  5  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pigeonholed  by  ana¬ 
lysts  as  the  next  target  of  Lotus' 
lawyers. 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Mar- 
^taU  Moseley  at  Oacaquest,  Inc., 
suggested  tfat  by  tlw  time  a  de- 
cbioD  b  render^  in  the  Lotus 
vs.  Borland  and  SCO  cases,  it  wtU 
be  relegated  to  a  footnote,  rath¬ 


er  than  a  headline,  in  hbtory. 
"The  point  b,  Lotus  may  have 
woo  the  battle  Ict^tyright  ruling] 
and  tost  the  war  [potion  as  the 
standard  interface},"  be  said. 

By  as  early  as  1991,  the  pro¬ 
prietary  advantage  of  the  1-2-3 
interface  —  as  a  standard  way  of 
interacting  with  other  computer 
programs  —  wiO  have  begun  to 
bde,  said  Paul  Zagaeski.  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  Group.  "Two 
years  from  itow,  the  Lotus  menu 
system  wiU  be  br  less  important 
in  the  market  than  it  b  now." 


King  of  the  hill 

Lotus  maiutains  spmkbkett  mariiel 
(iomiHouce  de^U  ^reswrr 


agreed  Rick  Sberhmd  at  (jold- 
man  Sachs  &  Co..  rK>ting  that  the 
Borland  suit  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  b  beginning 
to  move  to  a  new  grafflucal  envi- 
roiuneot.  In  part  because  of  the 
Lotus  copyri^t,  users  aixl  de¬ 
velopers  may  ha.sten  that  migra¬ 
tion  in  order  to  ensure  a  risk¬ 
free,  unifying  environment  for 
their  application  families. 

Wb»e  developers  once 
counted  on  the  Lotus  1-2-3  in¬ 
terface  to  provide  a  degree  of  fa- 


Lotus  suit  deals  blow 
to  ^riand  ambitions 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CVSTAfT 


Borland  International  could  lose 
newly  won  corporate  acoMBts  if 
it  doesn’t  move  quickly  to  defuse 
the  copyright  infringement  suit 
filed  against  it  last  week  by  Lotus 
Development  (fap. 

Anticipating  the  lawsuit,  Bor¬ 
land  filed  suit  first,  asking  the 
judge  to  rule  that  h  does  not  vk>- 
bte  any  1-2-3  copyrights.  Bor¬ 
land’s  Quattro  Pro  offers  the 
tfai  of  using  a  1-2-3  menu.  It 
oorinally  retaib  for  $495.  but 
Borland  b  running  an  aggressive 
$99  ivomotion  tied  to  a  1-2-3 
trade-in. 

The  volley  of  lawsuits  forced 
Borland’s  stock  price  down  near¬ 
ly  20%  before  rebounding  slight¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  Thursday's  trad¬ 
ing. 

Most  industry  analysts  said 
they  believe  Lotus  b  using  its  re¬ 
cent  copyright  victory  over  Pa¬ 
perback  Software  hiternational. 
Inc.  as  a  competitive  weapon. 

Insisting  that  (Quattro  Pro  b 
not  a  clone  of  1-2-3,  Spencer 


Kohn't  spreadsheet  tactics 
provoked  the  wrath  of  Lotus, 


Leyton,  Borland's  senior  vice- 
president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  suggested  that  “We  get 
from  one  place  to  another  by 
what  has  come  before." 

Some  febty  Quattro  Pro  us¬ 
ers  do  not  think  much  of  Lotus’ 
copyright  claims.  "I  don't  think 
the  Lotus  suit  b  founded."  said 
Douglas  Keim.  MIS  manager  at 
Strout  Plastics  in  Bloomington, 
Minn.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  buy 


miliarity  and  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  packages,  they  wiU  now 
look  to  graphical  user  interfaces 
such  as  Microsoft's  Windows. 
BM’s  Common  User  Access  or 
even  Apple  (fanputer.  Inc’s  in- 
terfae. 

"I  do  think  Windows  wiD  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  denominator,  al- 
thoufi^  people  wfll  be  far  more 
careful  to  make  sure  they  don't 
copy  anyone  rise's  interf^  fea¬ 
tures,"  Sherhmd  said. 

One  dissenter  b  jeCfrey 
Tarter,  editor  ttf  "Softletter" 
newsletter.  "There  are  10  (mfl- 
bon)  or  20  milbon  people  for 
wlMffl  the  Lotus  command  struc¬ 
ture.  b  intuitive.  It  b  unlikely 
that  aO  these  users  wiD  abandon 
thb  faerfae,''  he  said. 

Of  course,  even  in  a  gra^flucal 
user  interfae  environment,  de¬ 
velopers  wiO  stiO  be  wary  of 
making  their  product  look  too 
much  like  the  next  guy’s,  said 
David  Cearley.  a  softvrare  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  (jroup.  Inc. 

Lotus  was  successful  in  posi- 
tknmg  the  1-2-3  interface  as  a 
standard,  but  the  hitch  b  that  it 
does  not  bcense  that  technriogy. 
"They  wanted  people  to  write  to 
their  interfKe.  They  did,  and 
now  Lotus  b  suing."  said  Adam 
Osbonte,  former  fbperback 
chief  executive  officer.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  mid-Frimiary  and  b 
stiQ  a  shareholder. 

(Aversely,  users  and  devel¬ 
opers  can  Ifaose  Windows  airi 
the  devrioper  kit  or  adhere 
to  interfrKe  guidriines  pulriiriied 
by  IBM  and  Apple.  "Have  (Apple 
or  IBM]  ever  said  they  won't 
suri"  Osborne  asked. 


1-2-3  in  any  case;  I  don't  hke  it." 

"I'D  recommend  that  we  not 
use  1-2-3,"  responded  jerry 
CrbweU,  a  personal  computer 
technician  with  the  Des  Moines^ 
based  Iowa  Credit  Union 
League.  "The  1-2-3  people  are 
out  of  tine  (wHb  thb  suit],"  be 
sajd,  adding  tint  hb  shop  moved 
over  from  1-2-3  toQuattro  Pro. 

StiQ,  Jeffrey  Tarter,  editor  of 
"Softietto’"  newsletter,  main¬ 
tains  that  Borland  iriQ  find  itself 
in  troririe  in  larger,  corporate 
accounts.  "Quattro  Pro  could 
get  taken  off  some  buy  Ibts,"  he 
said. 

For  examifle,  the  Small  Sys¬ 
tems  Technology  group  at  Ph^ 
nix-based  Best  Western  Interna¬ 
tional  b  considering  Quattro  Pro 
as  a  1-2-3  replacement  based  on 
its  lower  price  and  added  capabil¬ 
ities.  according  to  group  manag¬ 
er  Cary  TbeaO.  But  the  suit  has 
left  those  plans  uncertain . 

The  suit  pits  Lotus  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Jim  Mans 
against  one  of  hb  chief  tormen¬ 
tors.  ioi^time  Lotus  baiter  and 
Borland  founder  Philippe  Kahn. 
The  nornuOy  glib  Kahn  has  ig¬ 
nited  Lotus'  ire  in  the  past 
through  such  stunts  as  anony¬ 
mously  dbtributing  copies  of  a 
critical  profile  of  Manzi  and  tar¬ 
geting  1-2-3  in  its  advertising 
campaigns  as  overpriced. 
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FROM  PAGE  1 

of  softwire  development,  from 
the  u{h&oot  analysts  and  design 
to  maintenance  of  production  a{^ 
plications.  Eventually,  h  will  pro¬ 
vide  integratioD  for  computer* 
aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  tools  so  they  can  share 
data  and  woric  under  the  same 
guiddmes.  The  guidelines  vnll  be 
provided  by  the  information 
model,  which,  put  simply,  is  the 
blueprint  for  how  development 
work  should  be  done. 

Both  companies  said  they  de¬ 
cided  to  go  with  an  incomplete 
product  rather  than  wait  for  a 
more  robust  version  because 
they  wanted  to  stay  as  current 
with  IBM’s  steps  as  poesible. 

"Our  plan  was  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  state,  we  wanted  it  m 
begin  the  migration  to  it.",  said 
Howard  Sorgen.  a  first  vice- 
president  and  director  of  infor- 
matioo  and  technical  services  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  “We  never  saw 
from  Day  1  any  need  to  hedge  on 
decisions  in  terms  of  application 
development" 

The  only  major  ^pe  con¬ 
cerned  pricing,  which  is  steep  for 
an  incomplete  product,  said  Neil 
Fern,  a  Merrill  Lynch  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  data  services 
and  informatian  security.  Ferri 
said  his  staff  is  installing  the  offi¬ 
cial  Vendon  1,  which  becante 
generally  avail^e  at  the  end  of 
last  month  with  a  monthly  licens¬ 
ing  charge  of  $4,500  for  hi^- 
end  processors. 

''My  first  impression  is  [the 
pricing]  b  out  of  Ime.  and  I  plan 
to  pursue  H  with  IBM,"  Ferri 
said.  "U  should  be  going  at  about 
25%  of  the  price,  becau  :e  it  has 
about  25%ofthefurc^ionality." 

The  current  ver.don,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  early  useis.  provides 
no  integration  with  tt.trd-party 
tools.  It  b  also  slow  and  a  re¬ 
source  bog,  according  to  Acker¬ 
man.  “I'm  used  to  subsecond  re- 
iqxmse  time  on  [IBM’sl  TSO." 
be  said.  “It  doesn't  have  any¬ 
where  near  that.  If  you  have  to 
wait  15  to  30  seconds  for  some¬ 
thing.  it  seems  like  forever.” 

However.  Ackerman  said  he 
considers  that  to  be  a  normal 
drawback  to  a  new  release  Uut 
he  eoqwcts  will  improve  with 
time. 

"The  performance  could  be 
improved,  but  I’m  convinced 
IBM  will  do  that."  Ackerman 


said.  “We  were  an  eaiiy  supp^ 
site  for  DB2  and  the  fim  versioo 
of  it  had  horrible  performance. 
Now,  it  b  reasonable  to  Ulk 
about  it  as  a  transaction  procestr- 
ingdatabase." 

Tbe  bek  of  tool  integratioo 
requires  users  such  as  Deposi¬ 
tory  Trust  to  go  without  user- 
frierxlly  access  methods.  It  b  the 
CASE  tools  that  will  deliver 
graphical  user  interfoces.  For 
now.  users  must  rely  on  termi¬ 
nal-baaed  access. 

Deposittffy  Trust  b  using 
IBM’s  Query  Management  Fa¬ 
cility.  which  Ackerman  said  pro¬ 
vides  a  “fairiy  nice  interfa^." 
Merrill  Lyndi  has  not  yet  begun 
loading  modeb  into  tbe  soft¬ 
ware. 

Depository  Trust  b  currently 
loading  information  from  its  own 
ccffporate  model  into  RepMl(»y 
Manager.  Ackerman  said  the 
model,  which  took  four  years  to 
build  and  exists  nxtstly  on  paper, 
can  be  loaded  into  tbe  repc^ory 
with  its  batch  loader  interface. 
The  data  has  to  be  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  IBM  guidelines,  or  Repost- 
lory  Manager  will  reject  it  Once 
formatted  properly,  “it’s  textual 
informatioo,  so  we  dumped  it 
straight  in."  Ackerman  said. 

Trkkymovws 

Merrill  Lynch,  however,  b 
working  with  data  in  existing  re¬ 
pository-tike  products,  which 
makes  the  move  to  IBM’s  soft¬ 
ware  a  bit  trickier.  The  company 
b  using  both  the  dictjonaiy  prod¬ 
uct  developed  by  Brownstone 
Solutions,  lac.  as  well  as  the  en- 
cyclopedb  component  of  Know- 
ledgeware,  Inc.’s  Information 
Engineering  Woikbench.  As  a 
result  Merrill  Lynch  has  to 
spend  more  time  up  front  mak¬ 
ing  sure  its  existing  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  data  match  Repository 
Manager  methods:  "We’ve 
spent  far  more  time  reviewing 
the  printed  material  and  the  in¬ 
formation  model."  Fern  said. 
“Our  intent  b  to  take  our  exbt- 
ing  repository  and  get  it  to  fit  the 
[^uidetines]  published  for  Repos¬ 
itory  Mana^." 

Ferri  said  the  exbting  pn^- 
ucts  provide  more  functionality 
than  Repository  Manager. 
have  enterprise  modeb,  f^ysical 
modeb,  logical  modeb,"  be  said. 
“We  can  trace  anything  from  a 
higb4evel  business  function  all 
the  way  doum  to  tbe  code  func¬ 
tion.  Repository  Manager  b  not 
capable  of  doing  that." 


CA  seeMng  to  be  a  crowd  pleaser 

WelcomesIBM  and  DEC  repository  strategieswhiU  tfyinga  hand  at  itsoum 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSK) 
emsttn 


Opting  to  play  both  sides  of  tbe 
application  devdopmeot  field. 
Computer  Assodates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  bat  week  outtined  a 
plan  to  embrace  both  IBM’s  and 
Digital  Equqment  Ck)rp.’s  re¬ 
pository  strategies  vdule  oitro- 
dudnganaiternativeofttsowp. 

CA  said  its  aoftware  strategy 
wiD  provide  for  coexistence 
among  IBM’s  Repository  Man¬ 
ager,  DEC'S  CDD  Ptus/Rep^ 
tory  and  a  CA  reposifocy  ruuuog 
on  either  vendor’s  madhines. 

Separately,  CA  said  ^t  it 
will  faring  out  a  full  line  oil  com¬ 
mercial  Unix  systems  software, 
database  management  systems 
and  applications  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  Tbe  CA  strategy  means 
that  users  can  keep  their  exbt- 
ing  DBMSs  and  stiH  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  repository  apfffoaches. 
Under  tbe  CA  mix-^-match 
scheme,  database  systems  from 
IBM  and  DEC  as  well  as  CA’s 
own  will  eventually  be  able  to 
work  with  tbe  repositories  from 
aU  three  companies. 

Over  the  next  yeir,  CA  plans 
to  roll  out  interfotts  between  its 
DBMSs  and  other  software  to 
the  and  DEC  repositories. 

CA's  repository  —  baaed  on  its 
existing  data  Actionaries  wiU 
indude  some  of  IBM's  reposi¬ 
tory  model 

However,  H  will  also  feature 
CA's  own  data  c^er  model  Ai 
tbe  repodtory  will  include 

facilities  for  storing  modeb  of 
bow  the  business  enterprise  op¬ 
erates,  CA’s  repository  wtQ  al¬ 
low  users  to  define  bow  they 
want  their  data  center  to  oper¬ 
ate,  according  to  CA  offidab. 

Users  welcomed  tbe  move  to¬ 
ward  CA  compatibility  with  IBM 
and  DEC.  ’To  us.  tbe  bottom 
tine  is,  we  won't  be  disrupting 
operations  as  we  migrate  to  tbe 
new  repository."  said  ^  Weg- 
mann,  senior  vice-pmident  of 
corporate  daU  processing  at 
Talman  Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Assodation  of  Otinois  in 
Chicago.  The  conqnny  has  not 
yet  adected  its  DBMS  or  the  re- 
pontocy  it  will  use.  but  the  CA 
strate^  “alkms  us  to  make  a 
case^jy-case  transition,  and 


that’s  important" 

New  York  Unhreraity  b  cur¬ 
rently  using  CA's  IDMS  as  its 
onfy  DBMS.  “But  tfab  mi^t 
open  other  optkatt  for  us."  said 
Karen  Travis,  assbtant  director 
of  administratioa  at  the  school’s 
UniverdtyC>3m|Miting  Center. 
For  exvDple,  “we  might  be 

able  to  take  a  piece  of  our  odst- 
ing  database  —  financial  aid  or 
a<4fnk)nnn«,  for  example  —  and 
put  H  on  unther  computer  dedi- 

Here’s  the  plan 

Ci4k  ievtUtpmrnt 
a  eammen  inttrfattjoT 
mo(Ms  stortd  in  IBM.  DEC  and 
CA  rrpositona 

Commoa  Hnxwtonry  tntofcct 


1  at  PnunliHliaB.  Mm.,  nd  addkiooal  oMUins  otficn.  _ _ ^ 
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CA  IBM  DEC 
^(fictiooarie*  repoaitorr  rvposalDry  ^ 


cated  to  that  function."  she  said 

To  implement  aQ  this.  CA  is 

woikiag  on  something  it  calls  the 

Common  Repository  Interface 
(CRD,  which  will  act  as  a  level  of 
inteffigence  to  "populate,  navi¬ 
gate  and  matieam  tbe  informa- 
tiao’’ in  any  of  three  repositories 
»  DEC’S,  IBM’s  or  CA's. 

CRI  win  incorporate  the  ap¬ 
plications  programnuDg  inter¬ 
faces  (APD  used  by  both  IBM’s 
and  DEC’S  repositories.  APIs  de¬ 
fine  bow  third-party  software 
can  communicate  with  the  IBM 
and  DEC  repositories. 

Because  will  use  the  same 
-  interfoces  into  the  DEC  and  IBM 


repositories  as  other  thiid-pvty 

vodors,  mere  should  be  dde  to 
nhx  and  match  other  vendore’ 
software  with  tbe  (^  repository . 
accoedng  to  the  OQovtsiy. 

In  the  diort  term,  however, 
men  wiO  be  somewhat  bmited  in 
their  ability  to  truly  mix  and 
match.  For  eiample.  a  DEC 
raMS  win  be  able  to  access  the 
DEC  or  CA  leporitories  but  not 
the  IBM  repository .  And  a  CA  or 
IBM  DBMS but  not  one  from 
DEC — win  be  able  to  access  tbe 
IBM  repository. 

Any-DSMS-to-aDy-reposj- 
tory  functionatity  boot  dated  to 
be  available  for  the  next  several 
years.  “That  requires  a  dbtiib- 
uted  repository,  and  that's  down 
tbe  road  a  bit.”  acoordmg  to 
Geotgt  van  Schairit,  CA'i  vioe- 
pred^  of  information  systems 
marketing. 

In  addition  to  budding  tbef 
IBM  and  I^  bridges  from  Ha 
two  ™tn  rSMSs,  CA  wiD  also 
"link  a  wide  range  of  our  soft¬ 
ware  into  ra2  and  ReposHory," 
said  Anders  Vbberg.  CA’s  ae- 
oior  vice-president  of  reaearch 
anddevelopmeat 

TIbs  other  software  includes 
CA’s  tppbcatioQ  devefopmeot 
tooh.  such  as  fourth-generation 
language*  and  expert  systems, 
ind  appiicatkNa  tbemaelves. 
fuch  as  aocounU  payable. 

CA'i  own  reposrtofy  wiD 

evolvefromthecurrentdsta(fic- 
tiooariet  in  tbe  company’s  IDMS 
and  CA-Dataoom  DBMSs.  Thb 
m»»ana  extending  the  content  of 
the  dictiooaries  to  include  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engmes- 
tng  definitions  for  enterprise 
modeling,  analysb  and  design  as 
wdl  as  Ide-cyde  maikagement 

CA's  repobteey  can  be  “■  re¬ 
placement  for  or  a  user  oT*  DEC 
and  IBM  rqxMitories,  Vinberg 
said. 


All  in  the  family 


Cflovuter  Aasoditea  ptaBS  to  faring  out «  e^ire  Caniy 

of  comnsrori  Unix  piuducta  over  the  next  aevual 
yean,  indudne  mpKctfiona.  systens  iiiinigfinM 
pfruyr^a,  ditafaaae  prodneta  ad  ininnwtioB  om- 
ageoent  software. 

Wfafle  tbe  fannbly  ■mnnfnd  ay  new 

Unix  software.  CA  b  pnpnrinf  a  stMemab  <rf  ah«^  far  re¬ 
lease  tini  amer,  a  CA  em'utive  told  Cvs^wlsf* 

wsrUL  .  . 

CA  afready  has  aome  Unix  padagea  dfaectad  at  tbe  aciem- 

&/techiwal  Bat  *Hpel  make  irwiihlf  mneft  of  am 

■oftware  o*  Unfa,**  nM  Aaden  Vfaberg.  CA’i  icBMr  vioe- 
pcerideot  of  reasarch  and  ductapmeat  Gcaecaly.  ^  a 

pacfcigehMbeeBiftrodBoadfartfaeIBMaaiaftaiBeaariMt.it 
wffl  cocDB  oat  far  Digilal  SqaipneBt  Carp.  VAX  iBacli»  ^ 
tbea  far  Uiax.  "Yon  woBt  be  aeeiBg  aoy  inducti  far  UeiK  be- 
foretiiey'teoutoBtheVAX’’ViBb«giaid. 

Ybo  Unix  padoges  that  CA  b  readying  are  an  SQG<aapat- 
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Cost  of  ownership 

,  Peripherals  will  likely  make  up  the  greatest 
share  of  total  system  costs  over  a  ^e-year 
period  for  A£/40()s  purchased  in  1989  and  1990 


Isotwn  Oocummaiioa 


Coal  per 


100  UMTS 


Percent  of  eyatem  coats 


tNrcfni.i  ami  M*  IOOS  beaam  at  maOae 

^•Hcr  TW  Stona  Crau^  kc .  Tenve.  Am 

CW  Olvt  Tool  Moiuh4n 

NEXT 

WEEK 

The  Sinead  of  medical  ^ 
imaging  technology  is 
a  godsend  for  health  care 
—  and  anightmare  for  the 
hospital  IS  departments 
that  must  store  and  trans¬ 
mit  all  those  images.  Man¬ 
ager’s  Journal  looks  at  how 
Massachusetts  General 
HospitaTs  radiology  de¬ 
partment  and  director  of 
computing  Jaime  Taaffe 
are  meeting  this  challenge 
head-on. 


Some  management  rul¬ 
ings  may  get  easier 
once  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system  is  put  into 
place  but,  as  Product 
Spotlight  and  Buyers’ 
Srorecard  show,  deciding 
on  which  EIS  product  to 
huy  can  also  be  a  very 
tough  call.  Read  all  about 
what  it  takes  to  construct 
an  EIS  and  what  users 
think  of  the  top-selling 
products  in  the  category. 


INSIDE  LINES 

People  unclear  on  the  concept 

After  Borland  IitenatMial's  stock  dropped  from  21  June  29 
to  15%  last  “niesday,  the  company  achwkded  a  conference  call 
with  Street  anafrsts,  ostensibly  to  practice  a  fittle  spin 

control  Unfortunate^,  Borland  Chairman  Philippe  Kahn  spun 
himself  out  of  control  s  source  reported.  "PhOkipe  lost  his 
cool,"  the  source  ssid.  eaplaining  that  Kahn’s  snswers  to  meet 
questions  amounted  to,  Tm  not  a  lawyer,  don’t  ask  me."  The 
stock  price  has  continued  to  drop. 

A  steak  in  their  future 

IBM  and  SCom  wiU  announce  a  joint  development  agreen^ 
at  the  prestigious  21  Chib  today  (so  we  know  they  are  taking  it 
seriously).  The  pact  is  to  focus  on  standards  in  OSI 

and  netWk  management  few  k)cal*area  networks. 

Plenty  of  RTs,  though 

Unless  you’ve  already  got  your  order  in  for  IBM’s  RISC  Sys- 
tem/GOOO  workstation,  don’t  expect  to  get  your  hands  on  one 
until  at  least  the  end  of  the  year.  Altbou^  ^  company  is 
producing  between  500  and  1,000  machines  per  we^.  "every- 
thing  is  sold  out,  and  we  question  our  abSity  to  biald  as  many 
machioes  as  we’re  getting  orders  for,"  an  IBM  spokesman  s^ 
recently.  (General  availaUlity  of  the  machines  began  in  bte 
May.  The  best  seller  so  hr.  the  eotry-levd  Rywerstatioo  320, 
whii±  has  accounted  for  60%  of  sales. 

Hack  'dl  you  drop 

A  group  beaded  by  Mitch  Kapor,  founder  of  Lotus  and  diair- 
man  of  On  Technology,  will  bold  a  news  conference  tomorrow 
rooming  in  ^shington,  D.C.,  to  formally  announce  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  backer  defense  team.  'The  team,  which  sbo  in¬ 
cludes  Grateful  Dead  lyridst  John  Barlow  and  two  weO-known 
law  firms,  plans  to  muster  Hs  resources  to  provide  legal  and 
financial  assistance  to  cooqMter  hackers  wt»  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  by  federal  and  state  taw  enforcers  of  cariying  out  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  computer-related  crimes. 

Sharing  the  wealth 

DEC  reportedly  is  preparmg  to  anoounce  eigjit  new  sui^ort- 
ers  for  its  Enterprise  Managemoit  ArdiHecture  network  nsn- 
agement  platform  —  inchidmg  Microsoft  and  Apple  but 
could  not  quite  get  the  act  together  in  timg  for  Decworld  ’90. 
which  begins  this  week.  One  star  that  mi^  actually  make 
curtain  time  this  week  is  DEC’S  snnouDcement  of  support  for 
Microsoft  OS/2  LAN  Manager  serven  under  hs  bi^ly  stra¬ 
tegic  Network  AppBcatian  Support  (NAS)  ardutecture.  This 
would  actually  alkm  other  vendors’  LAN  Manager-based  sys- 
temsto  share  the  hmeh^t  with  VAX  VMS  as  NAS  servers  — 
amazing,  if  true. 

Equal  file  access 

IBM  is  working  on  a  voice-output  versioo  of  hs  OS/2  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager  graffucal  \aa  interfoce  that  can  be  used  by 
visually  inqnired  people.  The  work,  under  way  at  IBM’s 
Yotktown  Heights  research  center  and  at  its  Boca  Raton,  Fta., 
PC  product  center,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  beta-test  versiem 
by  year’s  end.  Computer  users  at  the  American  CouncQ  of  the 
Bh^  convention  in  Denver  last  we^  were  angry  that  IBM’s 
new  graphical  user  interfoce  strategy  leaves  them  stranded. 
Most  sfeaai  computer  equipment  for  blind  users,  including 
voice-output  software,  is  adapted  for  uae  only  wi^  DOS.  "We 
need  to  niake  sure  that  as  this  windowed  environment  starts 
to  take  over,  we  have  access  for  our  blind  peopta,"  said  ACB 
President  LeRoy  Saunders. 

AUtke  suits  emanating  fremtiumtpnad^ieet  funsters  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  tickled  the  fancy  of Forrester  Re- 
seartk  analy^  When  we  ean^  up  with  Forrester’s  Wil¬ 
liam  ^uestein  last  week,  kewasbu^ponderitig  tiie possibili- 
tytkat  Lotus  will  next  sue  NoM  Chairman  R^Noorda  for 
making  Lotus  look  and  fid  bad.  Wi  cant  kelp  wondering  if 
Lotus' next  target  will  be  all  the  PC  game  companies  tiuit 
build  a  fake  spreaddwet  screen  ifito  their  products frrsurrep- 
titums  use  at  he  office.  We  plan  to  pursue  an  in-deph  prod¬ 
uct  evaluation.  C^  News  EdUorfkterBartolik  by  phone 
(800)  348^74,  fax  (SOOl  873^1  or  E-mail  (MCI  Mail- 
COMPUTERTORLD)  ifyou  team  of  Lotus’ next  target 
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Your  butinus  batths  won't 
bo  won  by  a  bunch  of  guy*  up  in 
sonw  ivory  towar  somowhor*. 

Roal  halp  comas  only  from 
poopl*  who  hsvs  soon  your  busi- 
not*  tha  way  you  aao  h. 

From  tho  frontlino,  from  the 
trancho*.  Day  in,  day  out. 

That's  exactly  whar*  you'ii 
find  thousands  of  poopl*  from 
the  now  Wang— not  in  tha  horns 


offico,  but  on  tho  frontlinas 
of  businoss  around  th*  world. 

For  axampi*.  wo'r*  sand¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  application 
anginaaring  teams  mto  tha 
field  to  wmrk  sido-by-sld* 
with  you. 

To  ioam,  first-hand,  how 
you  work.  To  taco  tha  problems 
you  face.  To  saa  your  visicm  of 
your  business. 


Than  to  Croats  tha  solutions 
younaad. 

Natr*ady-madO,on*-siz*- 
fits-aH  solutions,  but  custom- 
made  answers  to  your  raal-world 
situations. 

Lots  of  companies  talk  about 
building  partnorship*. 

But  how  many  are  wRKng  to 
put  thak  own  poopla  right  in  th* 
tranches  urith  you? 


LETS  GET  TO  WORK. 


WANG 


THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL 
IS  PERFORMANCE. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  MONITOR  IS  INSIGHT  for  DB2. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  Soft¬ 
ware  copyright  in  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union.  Page  95. 

Product  Spotlight  — 
There’s  more  than 
one  way  to  say  ‘exec¬ 
utive  information  sys¬ 
tem.'  Page  79. 


Sean  sbooUis  EDI  i^, 

requiring  5,000  suppliers  to 
do  business  electronically 
and  offering  software  and 
training  to  make  it  easier. 
Page  132. 

IBM  and  Dtebtdd  agree  to 
combine  bank  ATM  efforts. 
Page  4. 

HolderarythingiSUr- 

dent  starts  to  unravel  as  Ar¬ 
dent  partner  charges  that 
Japanese  group  forced  un^- 
vorable  merger  with  Stel¬ 
lar.  I^ge  132. 

Usen  Biy  lose  whether 
Lotus  wins  in  court  or  not. 
Page  8. 

Lower-priced  AS/4008 — 

at  least  one  of  which  will  run 
the  Systen^36  operating 
system  in  native  mode  — 
are  among  the  sweeteners 
IBM  is  planning  to  bolster 
AS/400  migration. 

Page  27. 


Robert  Tiii- 
ker’srisionof 

children  as 
sdentists  who 
.  .  are  able  to 

f  tackle  real- 
world  prob¬ 
lems  earns  ac¬ 
colade  for  its 
contributions 
to  science.  Page  18. 


Weather  system  storm  brews 

Promise  of  high-tech  radar  station  cloudedby  pressure  from  critics 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTAPP 


It  Started  as  a  km,  bass  nimble 
and  grew  to  a  shaidag  roar. 
That  noise,  made  by  an  ap¬ 
proaching  wall  of  water,  was 
the  onfy  warning  anyone  ip 
Shadysi^,  Ohio,  received  be 
fore  last  month’s  flash  flood. 

The  phndi^  behind  bow 
noise  changes  when  its  source 
—  in  this  case,  the  flood  —  ap¬ 
proaches  the  listener  is  calM 
the  Doppler  effect.  That  same 
princii^  has  been  used  for 
years  in  research  radar  stations 
to  dissect  storms  and  gauge 
their  power.  Analyzed  by  pow- 
erhtl  mainffames,  traces  of  the 


effect  may  eventually  offer  peo- 
(de  30  minutes’  warning  of  dan¬ 
ger  arith  a  90%  accuracy  rate. 

Later  this  summer,  the  U.S. 
govenuneot  plans  to  power  up 
its  first  operational 
Doppler-based  ra- 
dar  station.  The 
Twin  Lakes,  OUa.. 
installatkm  will  be 
the  first  of  175  ti- 
dlities  worldwide 
that  will  steal  se¬ 
crets  ffom  nature. 

Unisys-  Defense 
Syst^  was  named  the  prime 
ontractorin  1987  the  $420 
millioo  task  of  marrying  Dopp¬ 
ler  radar  with  32-bit  multipro¬ 
cessor  computers  running  at  a 


speedy  33  millioo  instnicboos 
perseomd. 

However.  WSR-880  — 
which  stands  for  *"weather  sur¬ 
veillance  radar-1988,  Doppler" 
—  would  be  lUterly 
useless  at  detecting 
the  storm  of  con¬ 
troversy  surround¬ 
ing  it  Clitics  of  the 
prc^ram  have  at¬ 
tacked  it  from  all 
sides,  offering  the 
following  com¬ 

plaints: 

•  Meteorologists  said  they 
doubt  govennnent  that 

Dopfder  radar  has  a  230-km 
range.  Some  cited  a  recent 
Omtinuid  on  page  131 


Defense 
^ant  pulls 
Profs  plug 


BYJEANS.BOZIfAN 

cnmtf 


Outsource  deal  bulls  throu^ 
Merrill  Lynch  telecom  group 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CWSTATF 

NEW  YCMUC  —  One  year  after 
signing  a  $150  miDioo  network 
outsourcing  contract  with  MCI 
Conununicatxms  Corp.,  MeniD 
Lynch  &  Co.  is  reporting  smooth 
network  operations,  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  its  carrier  and  signifi¬ 
cant  cost  savings.  However,  the 
investmem  giant  has  adiieved  all 
this  at  the  cost  of  dismantling 
its  telecommunicatkms  depart¬ 
ment. 

Many  key  networkmg  execu¬ 
tives,  including  former  director 
of  telecommunications  Robert 
Niebanck.  have  departed.  While 
some  of  the  losses  were  deliber¬ 
ate  downsizing  measures,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  vital  manag¬ 
ers  left  because  they  felt  the 
outsourcing  arrangement  gave 
them  little  or  no  future  at  the 
con^iany. 

During  the  past  year.  Merrill 
Lynch  has  bem  involved  in  a 
stnig^  to  balance  conflicting 
network  prioiTtie&  It  has  tried  to 


cut  costs  without  sacrificing  net¬ 
work  service  quality  and  cut  staff 
without  losing  too  many  key  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  crux  of  this  balandng 
act  is  the  questioo  of  bow  much 
of  its  network  operations  the  in- 
vestment  company  can  safety 


farm  out  to  vendors  and  how 
much  must  remain  in-house, 
sources  within  the  company  said. 

By  deddmg  not  to  go  tlffougb 
with  a  $50  mflbon  cootzact  to 
outsource  all  of  its  network  man¬ 
agement  operatioQs  to  MG  and 
I^.  Merrill  Lym^  lost  the 
chance  to  downsiae  its  network¬ 
ing  organization  by  tran^ening 
about  50  staff  members  to  MCI 
and  IBM  and  retaining  only  20. 

Contintudonpaee4 


LONG  BEACH.  Calif.  Soom- 
one  decided  to  turn  off  Douglas 
Aircraft  Ca's  IBM  Prob  maiD- 
ftazne  dectronk  mail  i^ttem 
early  last  Tborsday  morning  as 
an  austerity  measure  —  andem- 
ployees  at  the  beai^ed  14.7  fad- 
boo  suhnirtiaTy  of  MdkxmeO 
Douglas  Carp,  are  bopping  inal 
"We’re  tsttpptag  fa^  seven 
years,"  said  one  employee  at  the 
parent  cooqiany’s  headquarters 
in  Sl  Louis.  "W  simply  don’t 
have  the  secretarial  and  derical 
people  to  nqipart  us.  We  rely  on 
Profsasato^" 

Prab,  or  Professional  Office 
System,  is  being  duit  down  as 
part  of  an  cost<utting  plan  that 
seda  to  save  $700  ndfino  for 
the  $14.5  bflboo  McDooneO 
Dou^ss  by  January  1991.  Doug¬ 
las  Aircraft’s  Profs  system 
linked  22,000  of  the  subsidiary’s 
47,000  employees.  "Seven  hun¬ 
dred  million  is  a  very  big  num¬ 
ber,"  Dou^as  Airciaft  spokes¬ 
man  Don  Hanson  sad.  "You've 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Is  there  a  place  for  Sun  in  'open’  DEC? 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNStW 

CWSTtfV 


BOSTtW  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  opened  the  Decworid  '90 
show  last  wed(  with  a  siren  song 
of  open  ‘‘phig-and-play’’  multi¬ 
vendor  networks,  while  abo  put- 
a  new  marketing  spin  on 
cbent/server  computing. 

Underlying  the  usual  market- 
ingbooplawasarepsckagedcor- 
pmte  strategy  that  stressed  the 
minicomputer’s  emerging  role 
as  a  network  server  to  "dient" 
personal  computers  and  work¬ 
stations.  Drc  officials  abo 
.spelled  out  their  phns  to  puO  a 
variety  of  competing  cooqxjter 
systems  under  their  own  "open" 
network  architecture  umfardb. 

Yet  there  b  a  catch  for  Unix- 
based  users:  The  umbrdb  wiD 
comply  with  standards  blessed 
ty  the  Open  Software  Founda- 
tkn  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
group  that  counts  Drc,  IBM  and 
Hewiett-I^ckard  Co.  among  its 


weightiest  members. 

Notafaty  absent  is  the  No.  1 
workstation  vendor.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc. .  which  has  systems 
in  pbce  at  a  large  percentage  of 
VPX  sites  nationwide.  Can  DEC 
establish  a  truly  open,  muhiven' 
dor  network  ttot  exdudes  Sun 
workstatioas.’ 

Users  working  on  both  DEC 


and  Sun  systems  —  as  wdl  as 
company  offkaah  on  both  sides 
—  vdiemeitly  insist  that  thb 
wiD  not  happen. 

"DEC  and  Sun  are  already 
supporting  a  num^  of  the  same 
standards,"  smd*  Kevin  Ober- 
man,  network  manager  of  the 
engioeering  depaitiueal  at 
Continued  on  page  133 
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Cheaper  than  expected 

Most  usen  say  it  cost  $100,000  to  $300,000  to 
get  tkeir  commercial  executive  infimnation  system 
packages  up  and  running  -  mkOe  many  consuUants 
say  it  should  cost  $300,000  to  $500,000  or  mere 
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Viral  notes  on  this 

Monday  after  Friday 
the  13&:  About 
13%  of  Japanese  organizations 
polled  recentlysaid  they’ve 
been  afflicted  with  viruses.  Also, 
92%  of  those  13%  said  the  bugs 
had  hit  Macintosh  systems ...  A 
Japanese  ministry  chose  last 
Friday  to  hold  its  first  workshop 
on  virus  prevention.  The  minis¬ 
try’s  goal  is  to  develop  hacker- 
resistant  programs . . .  Net¬ 
ware  Users  Intemational  last 
week  found  a  Jerusalem  B  com¬ 
puter  vims  in  one  Netware  she. 
The  vims  entered  through  a 
non-NoveU  DOS  program  and 
was  designed  to  delete  pro¬ 
grams  last  Friday.  Look  on  the 
bright  side:  The  next  Friday  the 
133i  isn’t  until  September  1991. 
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How  muck  systems  support  do 
telecommuters  receive?  Telecom¬ 
muters  and  IS  managers  say  it 
ranges  firm  a  ton  to  some  to  none. 
Page  43. 


COMPUTERWORtD 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Outsourcing  is  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart,  judging  from  Merrill  Lynch’s  experi¬ 
ence.  One  year  after  the  financial  services 
firm  farmed  out  most  of  its  telecommunica¬ 
tions  operation,  officials  say  cost  savings 
have  been  on  target  —  but  a  lot  (rf  good  peo¬ 
ple  have  left,  and  the  company  is  fighting  an 
ongoing  battle  to  avoid  handing  too  much 
control  to  the  contractor.  Page  1  - 

■  Every  vendor  wants  a  piece  of  the 
EIS  market,  and  that  poses  problems  for 
IS  managers.  With  everything  from  4GLs  to 
graphical  interfaces  being  hawked  as  execu¬ 
tive  support  tools,  implementors  need  to  ask 
questions  about  how  much  use  the  system 
will  get,  how  much  they  want  to  spend  and 
what  impact  they  exp^  on  the  business. 
You  can  build  it  yours^,  slap  a  front  end  on  a 
database  or  spend  $100,000  for  a  custom 
package,  with  pros  and  cons  to  each  ap¬ 
proach.  The  two  largest  selling  EIS  packages 
get  high  satisfaction  ratings  from  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Stories  begin  page  79. 

■  ClOa  are  findina  them-  the  VAX  as  a  network  server, 
selves  m  positions  of  unsc-  But  openness  may  not  be  so 
custooied  influence,  accord-  sun(^  for  some  Unix  users, 
bg  to  an  Input,  Inc.  report.  A  particulariy  if  they  have  Sun 
survey  found  that  tc^-issues  equipment.  Page  1. 

for  CIOs  b  the  future  will  be 

integratbg  business  *  and  ■  IBM  leaves  the  ATM 
technology;  educatiorf  and  buaiiieea  eoit  of.  ft  sells 
communication;  and  support*  its  ATM  producte  and  service 
mg  busbess  goals.  Page  67.  busbess  to  onetime  axnpeti- 

tor  Diebold,  Inc.  but  also  en- 

■  Mitch  Kapor  and  otben  tera  bto  a  jobt  venture  with 
vow  to  protect  computer  us-  [heboid  to  develop  new  bank¬ 
ers  from  violation  of  their  bg  products.  Page  4. 
constitutional  rights  but  back 

away  from  railing  their  newly  ■  IBM  aiMl  3Com  will  de- 
christened  Etectronic  Frtm-  velop  a  scheme  for  inana^g 
tier  Foundation  a  "hacker  de-  cen^  devices  on  obced  To- 
feDsefund.'’Page6.  ken-Rbg  and  Ethernet  net¬ 

works.  Users  say  the  stan- 

■  The  govemment  is  die-  dard  is  needed,  but  the  effort 
suading  vendore  ftom  de-  may  lade  some  key  vendor 
vek^g  better  security  sys-  support.  Paged. 

terns  by  not  letting  tbm  sell 

those  products  abroad.  Indus-  ■  Sean  aervee  notice  that 
try  leaders  say.  Officials  at  EDI  will  be  a  requirement  for 
some  major  vendors  are  urg-  domg  business  for  its  5,000 
ing  the  government  to  ease  suppliers.  Fortners  praise  the 
its  restrictions.  Page  7.  firm's  even-handedness  b  is* 

suing  the  mandate.  Page 

■  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  132. 
pulls  the  plug  00  its  Profs 

system,  leaving  22,000  em-  ■  On-aite  this  week:  Har- 
ployees  without  their  accQs-  court  Brace  Jovanovich  en- 
toined  E-mail  A  drive  for  cost  lists  CASE  toob  to  build  a 
savbgs  is  dted  as  the  reason,  bread-aoiHwtter  mainframe 
but  some  emfdoyees  say  the  application  from  scratch, 
move  is  penny-wise  and  Page  34.  It's  IS  on  the  run 
pound-foolish.  Page  1 .  for.tbose  who  are  setting  up 

systems  for  the  Goodwill 

■  Goal  Systems  admita  Games,  expecting  to  tear 
that  its  Runtrac  ivoduct  b-  them  down  two  weeks  later, 
fiinges  on  Computer  Asso-  Page  31.  LaQubta  Motor 
dates  copyrights  and  prom-  Inns  managers  are  sleepbg 
ises  to  move  users  smoothly  easier  sbce  they  scrawled 
toadeanversKMLPageS.  pygwcteryjubificioyuters  b 

byot  of  Umx-bas^  PCs. 

■  DEC  atreaoea  peaceful  Page  45.  CBS  hopes  T1 
coexuteoce  with  other  ven-  plans  wiD  save  it  from  the  em- 
dors  as  Deeworid  '90  opens,  banassment  of  noepap  tde- 
It’s  also  bereasin^y  pushing  vision.  Page  53. 
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Piesmtirig  The  JVtost  Advanced, 
Int^rated  And  Automated 
PtDductfonCc»itidInTheV\forid. 


Computers  are  too  fast. 

Humans  are  too  human. 

And  life  is  too  short. 

It’s  time  to  automate  your  production 
control  process. 

By  automating  all  of  the  manual, 
repetitive,  error-prone  tasks  involved  with 
produaion  control  you'll  not  only  save  lots 
of  time,  money  and  aggravation,  but  you’ll 
also  be  able  to  achieve  and  maintain 
optimum  service  levels. 

So  the  question  really  isn’t  whether  to 
automate-ifs  how?  That  answer  is  easy. 

CA-UNIPACK7APC  from  Computer 
Associates. 


Report 

DisnuBimoN 


Console 

Management 


,  Rerun/ 
J  Recovery 


Report 

Balancing 


Only  CA-VNIPACK/APC 
can  integrate  and  automate  every 
aspect  of  me  production  control  process. 

If  s  the  most  advanced,  and  integrated 
package  in  the  industiy  and  the  only  one  that 
delivers  a  single,  comprehensive  solution. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every  aspect 
of  automating  the  production  control 
processes  including:  automatic  workload 
scheduling,  automatic  console  message 
processing,  automatic  rerun/restart,  - 
automatic  report  balancing,  automatic 
report  manipulation  tmd  distribution,  ]CL 
validation  and  automated  job  recovery. 

And  now,  with  our 
Computing  Architecture  For 
’rhe90s,CA-UNlPACK/APC 
can  deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
/  ois  Computing  total  data  center  automation 
Architecture  For  by  working  seamlessly  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  that 
value  tif  every  cA  automate  Storage,  Security, 
software  solution,  performance  Management, 
and  Data  Center  Administration. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  you  can 
raise  your  service  levels  and  eliminate 
everything  thaf  s  slowing  you  down  dial 
1-800-645-3003. 

Call  today. 

Time’s 
a-wasting. 


e  1990  Computer  Associateslnterhadonal.  Inc., 
711  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City  NY  11530'4787. 
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IBM,  Diebold  strike  ATM  deal 


natiooaOy  and  39%  of  all  U.S. 
^hqonenta  last  year. 


/  For  U.S.  sales,  Diebold  and 
tbe  )Quit  venture  company  wiD 

At  the  same  rime,  IBM  and  er  NCR  Corp.  and  Diebold,  add-  market  the  combined  IBM/Die- 
Cantoo,  Ohio-baaed  Diebold  mg  that  IBM's  systems  had  not  bold  fxoduct  line.  Intematknal- 
signed  an  agreement  to  fonn  a  soUweO.  ly.ffiM  will  market  the  systems. 

IBM  deposited  aome  cash  bst  joint-venture  firm.  Tbe  new  ^ATMs  are  a  drop  in  the  Diebold.whichwillpi^upaS' 
week  m  a  joint  venture  to  devel-  firm,  of  irtbdi  Diebold  wiD  be  the  bucket.  They  don’t  ntean  any-  sets  of  IBM’s  National  Service 
op  future  “aetf-senrice  hanking  majonty  owner,  wiU  market  both  thing  to  [IBMl."  said  ^lensor  Division  as  well  as  ATM  mainte- 
systema”  for  tbe  world  market  linM  of  ATMs.  But  the  “prind-  NUaao,  pubbsber  of  NiLim  Re-  naiice  agreements  and  parts  in- 
wfaile  withdrawing  from  tbe  pal  function”  of  tbe  firm,  tbe  port  a  trade  puUkarion  in  Santa  ventories,  said  the  transactkm 
maintenance  side  of  tbe  auto-  firms  said.  wiU  be  to  develop  new  Monica.  CaM.  NUaon  ranked  will  increase  its  customer  aer- 
mited  tetter  machme  (AT^  ATM  products  These  w^  in-  NCR  as  the  top  vendor  in  the  vice  revenue  by  10%. 

dude  appbcarions  systems  and  field,  sdling  15,800  units  world-  Diebold  President  and  Chief 
hardware  for  ATMs,  as  well  as  wide  last  year.  He  said  that  in  Operating  Officer  Robert  P.  Bar- 
infdnnarian  statioos  that  let  CU&-  1989,  Diebold  sold  7,301  units,  one  was  named  chief  executive 
tomers access thdr accounts.  while  IBM  sold  2,935.  ATMs  officer  of  tbe  new  company. 

Terms  of  the  two  agreements  have  an  average  cost  of  about  which  will  also  be  based  in  Can- 
were  not  dtocloaed.  However,  $30,000  each,  be  said.  ton.  Tbe  partner  companies  said 

analysts  placed  IBM,  a  (^yer  in  According  to  a  Diebold  they  expect  the  transaction  to  be 
Che  A1>f  market  for  two  de-  spokeswoman,  the  company  had  completed  in  the  second  half  of 
Cades,  third  behind  market  lead-  12%  of  aD  ATM  shipments  inter-  1990. 


BY  EUJS  BOOKER 

CVSTAIV 


IBM  said  it  would  sell  certain 
portioQs  of  its  Narioaal  Service 
DiviBton.  including  easting 
ATM  service  agreements  and 
service  parts,  to  ATM  vendor 
Diebold.  Idc..  wfaicb  wiD  take 
over  support  of  IBM's  installed 
base  m  the  U.S. 


cu»  "where  to  go  from  here.”  years,  and  now  our  primary  ef- 
now  that  the  two  companies  had  forts  have  to  be  tow^  quality" 
finished  a  one-year  project  of  issues  such  as  improvement  of 
nctworii  response  time  and 
availability  levels. 

Merrill  Lynch  spokesmen  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  at  tbe 
meeting  with  the  way  MCI  has 
filled  the  firm's  networking 
needssofar.  « 

The  question  U  whether  Mer¬ 
rill  Lyndi  still  has  enough  high- 
quality  network ,  management 
personnel  on  boiard  to  retain 
some  control  of  its  networking 
future  or  whether  MCI  will  as¬ 
sume  almost  total  domination. 

Merrill  Lynch  may  have  lost 
more  of  its  key  networking  per¬ 
sonnel  than  it  can  afiord  throu^ 
a  combination  of  its  own  down¬ 
sizing  efiorts  and  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  uproar,  Niebanck  said. 

"The  four  or  five  people  that 
were  key  to  the  telecMnmunica- 
tkms  organization  have  left,”  in¬ 
cluding  William  Gaze,  the  origi¬ 
nal  designer  of  the  investment 
firm's  private  network,  be  add¬ 
ed.  "I  think  that  he  win  be 
missed." 


FROM  PAGE  1 

However,  the  firm  has  effec- 
rivety  outsourced  tbe  respoosi- 
bilitia  of  its  telecommumcations 
tfivisioo  .to  MCI  under  a  $150 
tnilliOD  contract  signed  a  year 
ago,  according  to  Niebanck: 
"They  don't  have  a  teleaxn  divi- 
swn  per  se  anymore."  Niebanck 
founM  the  divis»n  eight  years 
ago  and  was  let  go  by  Merrill 
Lynch  last  March  as  part  of  a 
downsizihg  effort  that  has  so  br 
done  away  with  dose  to  8,000 
posirioDs  at  the  investment  firm, 
be  said. 


Bearish  on  telecom 

ffrrrUI  Lynch's  rrur^nuation  has  sharply  cut  /ts  telecommunications 
aivision.  concentrating  itt  attention  on  data  networking 


Brace  Turkstra 
Stffiior  VP.  glnbal  IS 


Merritt  Lynch  backed  away  from 
tbe  outsourcing  contract  for  two 
major  reasons,  according  to 
Thomas  Byrnes,  vice-presidem 
of  tdecomznunicatiocs  services. 
Fhst.  tbe  firm  could  not  come  to 
tenns  with  the  vendors  about 
ways  to  ensure  that  its  network 
would  run  rebably.  Second,  it 
wanted  to  stanch  the  flow  of 
cnmmimications  people  who 
"did  not  bother  to  wait  around  to 
see"  whether  they  would  be 
axed  or  asked  to  join  a  vendor 
team,  he  added. 

Since  then.  Merrill  Lynch  has 
been  working  toward  nay 
be  described  as  a  modified  out¬ 
sourcing  arrangement  wHb 
MCI,  idnch  p*^  network  opera- 
rioos  in  the  carrier's  hands  but 
allows  an  internal  Merrill  Lynch 
network  management  organiza- 
rion  to  look  over  MCTs  sboul- 
den. 

Merrill  Lynch  created  that 
group  in  <he  past  few  months  by 
combining  the  data  networking 
part  of  tbe  former  telecommum- 
cations  division  with  its  data  cen¬ 
ter  organization. 

Tfe  group  is  responsible  fca* 
fnanagipg  Merrill  Lynch's  IBM 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
network  and  helping  MCI  to 
weigh  business  a^  applicatioo 
phoritiesasit  muages^^drys- 
ical  side,  according  to  Leon^ 
Accardo,  grm^  manager  of  in- 
formation  processing. 


Tlioiiias  Byraes 
NT  erf  lelrctim  srrvwrs 
(voter,  tnneb  artworidag) 


Howard  Sorgen 
Rfsi  NT  dtreclur  of  informanon 
prucfssinK  and  technical  services 


Brace  Sieben 
Group  nunatfer  of 
sysiritrt  wrvice* 


cw  Chari  vin- 


!  GTE  to  tighten  telecom 
I  grip  with  Contel  buyout 


deal,  analysts  said.  In  April,  GTE 
agreed  to  acquire  tbe  cellular 
phone  operations  of  tbe  I^ovi- 
dence  Journal  Co.  for  $710  mil¬ 
lion.  ^lier  this  year.  McCaw 
made  a  major  cellular  purchase, 
buying  controlling  interest  in  Lin 
deal  by  year's  end  The  Federal  Broadcasting  Corp.  for  $3.4  bS- 
CommunkatioRS  Commission,  lion. 

as  weO  as  the  individual  state  GTE,  which  has  phone  opera- 
GTE  Corp.  last  week  said  it  had  public  regulatory  commissioiis.  tions  in  46  stales  and  a  major 
reached  a  prehminary  agree-  must  rule  on  the  merger.  lighting  business,  posted  net 

ment  with  Atluita-bas^  Contel  Contel  and  GTE  "are  taking  a  earnings  of  $1.4  billion  on  sales 
Corp.  to  acquire  the  company  in  cue  from  tbe  regional  Bells'  cen-  of  $17.42  billion  last  year.  Coo- 
a  stock  trade  worth  about  $6  bil-  trabzation  and  streamlining."  tel  netted  $277  million  on  $3.1 
bon  at  current  prices.  said  Harvey  PopeD,  a  principal  at  bilbon  in  revenues  last  year. 

If  GTE,  based  in  Stamford,  Broadview  Associates,  an  infer-  Both  firms  also  stq)ply  units 

Coon.,  succeeds  in  obtaining  nation  technology  mergers  and  that  provide  telecommunica- 
•reguiatory  approval  for  the  pur-  acquisitions  firm  in  Fort  Lee,  tions  equipment  to  businesses, 
chase,  the  combined  firm  would  N  J.  This  deal  "should  make  oth-  sateUite  communications  ser- 
be  tbe  latioo's  fiftb-largest  er  telephone  companies  examine  vices  and  cable  television  enter- 
phooe  company  and  would  have  thdr  portfolios  and  decide  prises, 

tbe  second-largest  celhiUr  tele-  whether  they  should  be  buying  If  tbe  deal  goes  through.  Con- 

phone  network.  {their  competitors}  or  maybe  di-  tel  Chairman  Charles  Wt^ilset- 

Acctvffing  to  a  GTE  spokes-  vesting,”  he  added.  ter.  80,  and  Vice-Chairman  John 

man.  tbe  firm  hopes  for  a  defini-  Tbe  synergy  between  GTE's  L  Segall  will  reportedly  beomie 
rive  agreement  within  a  few  and  Contel's  ceOular  operations  vice-chairmen  of  GTE  and  mem- 
weeks  and  final  completion  of  the  was  an  clear  attraction  of  tbe  bers  of  the  board. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Problem 

Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
networking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,SNA,etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networks  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it  I 
were  a  single  database  I 
on  a  single  computer. 

users  can  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
comes 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
woiks  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  rnedia  ^ 
netwoik(^>erating  system.  From 
LIJ6.2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare . 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’s  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
suf^rts  access  from  pc^Milar  PC  products  like 
L(^  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  con^>anies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
mto  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.To  sign  up  for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  exL  8104. 


ORACLE* 


Qxipatihility  *  Portability  *  Qxinectability 


<i19900wdBCqffW>cn-ORACl£8awgslWBcHradOTafkotOradeCoipo»aion.Aiyad»name6nBtoranooaawtW8er>^martt.>»)wfc.orwi 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

HyperCard  davolopar  loovas  Appla 

Tbe  enl  Axe  continued  to  swing  tt  Apple  Compirtcr,  Inc.  hat 
week  B  Bill  Atknon.  wbo  derctoped  the  popular  Hjrper^ 
program  and  naked  as  ooe  <rf  the  cotnpany'B  lewfiog  aoesdists, 
-»»«-ir^>igth>i«<ViiaitiMto<jt«teanewaaiiiianTwith 

two  "rtwr  fanner  Apple  atafien.  Atkmaon  teamed  op  with 

Andy  HerOdehL  one  of  the  arcfakecti  of  the  operatkig  aratem 

farApt^'a&ntMacinlaahcaaipiiter.aiidkinnerAppleengi- 
neer  Milk  neat  to  form  Grand  Magic.  Inc.,  which  it  located  in 
MoiaaamView,CaiC.Heatafeklcryplicaaydeacribedthec«n- 
ptny’a  hitine  ofiering  aa  a  peraooal  intelligent  comnamicatot, 
buhehaaaaidinthepaatthathewatworldnganaMacintoeb- 
ftewiudowaand-ioona  interface  tube  used  on  a  tderiaion. 


Somkendweter  bookings  slip 

The  Benncoodnetor  book-tohill  ratio,  one  of  the  moat  cfaaely 
watched  indicaton  of  the  health  of  the  chip  induatry.  dipped 

hnm  1 .  U  poanb  in  May  to  1.06  in  Jime,  the  SemicnnAictor  In- 

duatiy  AawKiatioa  aaid  laat  week.  The  Bgiire  meant  that  for 

eaeaytlOO  worth  id  prndoco  chip  makeraahip.  they  teceiTed 
$106  in  new  orders.  The  June  figm,  howerer,  it  an  improve- 

nmrn  ner  the  Jtme  1989  6gime  of  0.90.  Analysta  aaid  they 

were  not  wnriied  ahoot  the  ^  hecauae  the  iBUKially  high  ra- 

tmforMayi 


Gre^hics  woffcslotioti  war  grows 

Evm  4  Satboted  CoopiiUT  Carp,  threw  another  carte  m 
market  bat  week  wfaep  it 
■ywdWMwonl  a  hi^hpertemnee  gnpiiics  worioCatioD  (dr  less 
thu  $30,000.  The  ESV3  rtdoced  matmctiDn  wet  enmpoti^ 
toned  sjratea  w9  compete  for  tmf  io  the  npiifly  eipandmg 

iTi»rtepfithtdMnmiiejoicfaaiSflioonGt«ihica.lPC.«PdStaf- 

dffwd  Coovuter.  Inc.  The  Uod  wadmt  b  priced  at  $29,900 
and  b  miable  axsaetiatei;.  The  Sak  Leake  Gty-bned  6rm  b 
most  widely  known  far  itt  conpoter  graphics  appbcatxns,  in- 

e-hotinj  onphkfSkrotnrf  flighf  nmw^tOfa. 


KC  to  forgo  ohood  on  ONA 

federal  Coannimicatiaas  Coaunbsioo  ChainDafi  Mfred  Sykes 

said  bat  wedt  that  the  agency  wfl)  press  on  with  its  pbns  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  devefopoent  of  open  netw^  architecture  (ONA).  The 

more  «««*»  debate  a  recent  deebioo  by  a  fede^  >PP^ 

coigt  that  appeared  to  rqect  a  1 986  FCC  ruling  giviiy  the  ^ 

tflfplinir  companies  freedom  to  offer  enhanced  toformitioo 
Mwti  gg  eiectraaic  mad  and  database  aervioes.  '1  don  t 
see  a  dqmtufe  from  the  cotsae  we're  been  on.  [and]  ONA  de- 

vefopomnt  should  not  be  8igni6canUy  slowed.”  be  Slid.  Accord* 
mg  to  Sykes,  the  PCC  b  scheduled  to  begm  a  new  look  at  tbe 
matter  in  the  M. 


<  Aritono  boors  commorciol  fniit 

I  Digital  Eipapmeit  Cop.  amwmeed  last  week  the  cnmaneroal 
anUakty  of  products  and  ntegntjon  aernces  haacd  on  Athe- 
I  oa.  a  iokk  IBM-DEC  profact  to  denlop  diatiibii^  dcak^ 

management  aernoes  for  MIT.  Tbe  Athena  ufleiinga  pt ovale 
aecuiity.  syeteme  mantgement  and  "easy  reatance  acceaa” 
acnaa  a  netwnrk  of  molthiendoc  Unix  wnikata- 

tfans.  a  DEC  apokeanan  mid.  The  vendor  wa  mkinlly  target 

the  lymnuovify  hut  alafi  accs  the  Iwiinfaa  Bectgr  ss  a 

hkely  maiket.  the  apokeaman  added. 


ATAT  to  digost  Wnstom  Union  unit 

To  accoamodate  its  recent  $180  nnOiaD  purchaae  of  most  of 
ftatm  Unioa's  Bonneas  Servicea  unit.  ATAT  has  appointed 
Godoo  Bri^,  former  ATAT  Coopu^  Systems  co-presi- 
dent.  to  bead  wtnt  the  tefecomimmicatioos  pant  b  asTcntly 
caSi^  the  ATAT  Global  Messaging  unit  As  presideBt  of  tbe 
new  unit,  Bridge  wiO  report  to  Vic  Pedwn.  gnMqi  ea- 

ecuthre  for  ATAT  core  businesses.  Richard  Mffimn  wiD  be- 
the  sole  of  ATAT  Cbmpi^  Syatema,  report* 

isig  to  Robert  M.  Kavner,  group  eaecutive  of  ATATs  Data 
Systems  Group. 


.L- 


Kapor  group  lines  up  for  rights  fight 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
cirsrtfF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  A  pack 
of  peacemakers  ambled  into 
town  last  week  with  money  on 
their  hips  and  a  resolve  to  by 
down  tbe  bw  CO  the  computer 
frontier. 

At  a  press  conference,  Mhch 
Kapor,  founder  of 
Lotus  Devetopment 
C^.  and  On  Tech- 
Dok^,  Inc.,  ao* 
oounced  that  be  and 
John  Bartow,  a  soog 
lyiicbt  and  ex-cattle 
rancher,  had  created 
tbe  Electroaic  Fit»* 
tier  Foundatkn 
(EnO  to  fund  legal 
^orts  to  apply  First 
Amendment  protec- 
tioo  to  computer  and 
commumcatioQs  medb.  The 
gnaq)  pbns  to  encourage  devel¬ 
opment  of  software  that  makes  it 
ni^ni>r  to  use  computcr  net¬ 
works,  among  other  activities. 

“Tie  want  to  help  dviHze  tbe 
dectrook  frontier"  —  the  gap 
that  now  exists  between  society 
and  technology.  Kapor  said.  Tbe 

foundation  will  be  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

*rbe  group's  founders  were 
quick  to  say  that  EFF  does  not 
condone  uoauthorbed  entry  by 
hackers  into  computer  systems 
and  would  not  def^  hackers  ac¬ 
cused  of  such  crimes.  It  wiD  not 
be  a  “hacker  (tefense  fund,"  Ka- 


MH«h  Kopor,  co- 

fimndero/EFF 


porsaid. 

Kapor  added  that  he,  Steve 
Wosiiak,  co-founder  of  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  and  a  “Silk^ 
Valley  high*tech  pioneer  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous'' 
bad  each  made  a  “six-figure  ini¬ 
tial  cominiunent  to  tbe  founda- 
tioo." 

Among  the  foundation's  first 
acts  was  to  award  a 
$275,000  grant  to 
Computer  Profes- 
sionals  for  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  based  in 
Pak)  Alto.  Calif.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to 
host  a  series  of  poli¬ 
cy  roundtables  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  next  two 
years  with  bwmak- 
ers,  computer  users 
(iixihiding  hackers), 
bw  enforcement  of¬ 
ficials  and  others. 

EFF  is  already  paying  legal 
fees  to  Boston  and  New  Y ork  bw 
gnns  providing  legal  assistance 
to  Steve  Jackson,  founder  of 
Steve  Jackson 
Gaines  in  Austin, 

Texas,  and  Craig 
Neidorf,  a  20-year- 
old  electronic  news¬ 
letter  publisher. 

In  March,  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service 
raided  Steve  Jackson 
Games  and  the  home 
of  an  employee  and 
seized  computers 
that  it  said  contained 


.  "hanffiiook  on  computer 
crime,"  Jackson  said.  Tbe  hand¬ 
book  was  in  fact  a  game,  pub¬ 
lished  in  tbe  fonn  of  a  handbook, 
called  CyberpuiA,  Jackson  said. 
Neither  Jackson  nor  tbe  enqikiy- 
ee  were  charged  with  any 
crimes,  but  tbe  govemment  held 
onto  hb  computers  for  nearly 
four  months,  according  to  Jack- 
son. 

One  of  tbe  seised  computers 
was  used  for  an  electrook:  buUe- 

tin  board  and  “one  of  the  thnigs 
we’re  very  interested  in  b  tbe 
U.S.  Secret  Service's  interest  in 
electronic  bulletin  boards."  Boa- 
ton  attorney  Harvey  SOvergble 
said.  "If  you  go  in  and  take  tbe 
equipment  that  runs  one  of 
these,  it  b  the  eqinvalent  of  go¬ 
ing  in  and  aciang  tbe  presses  at 
TVAkw  York  riiiitt"Thb  pri¬ 
or  restramt  of  pufafication  b  a 
certain  viobtioo  of  tbe  Rrst 
AzneDdment.  be  sikL 

The  founibtion  also  plans  to 

seek  "friend  of  tbe  court"  sutus 

for  Craig  Neidorf,  a  Univeraity  of 
Missouri  student 
and  co-publbher  of 
"Phrack,"  an  elec- 
trooic  newsletter  for 
hackers.  Nesdorf  has 
been  indicted  for  hb 
alleged  participation 
in  a  sdwme  to  steal 
documentation  for 
an  enhanced  911 
emergency  system 
foam  BellSouth 
Cerp. 


Stwvn  Woaniak 

contributesfands 


Crime  doesn’t  pay — hackers  do 


Three  hackers  fkewded  guOty  last  week 
to  tbeir  psiticips^  in  a  scheme  to 
steal  dooimeiitatioo  for  an  enhanced 
911  emergency  tdephooe  system 
from  BeDsoutb  Corp. 

Tbe  three  are  members  of  tbe  Legion  of 
Doom,  a  group  of  hackers  that  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  Bumerous  computer-rebted  crimes, 
federal  proaeaitocs  in  Atlanta  and  Chicago  said. 

In  Chicago.  Robert  J.  Riggs,  21,  pleaded 
gmtty  to  interstate  transportation  of  stolen 

property  and  wire  fraud  charges.  He  foces  up  to 
1 5  years  in  prisaa  and  foies  of  up  to  $500,000. 
jiiggK  along  with  Adun  E.  Grant.  22,  of  At- 
and  Frmkfin  E.  Darden.  24,  of  Norcrooa, 
Ga.,  was  abo  indicted  in  AtlanU  bst  Fefani^ 
for  conspiracy  to  con^Miter  fraud,  wire 
fraud,  access  code  fraud  and  interstate  trsns- 
portataon  of  stolen  property.  Riggs  and  Darden 
each  pleaded  guQty  to  one  count  of  conapinng  to 
coannit  computer  fraud.  Both  foce  a  oaximum 
penalty  of  five  years  in  jail  and  a  $250,000  fine. 
Grant  pleaded  guflty  to  having  15ornioreBell' 
■outhaccesaiodea  with  the  intent  to  defraud, 

has  been  set  for  Sept  14.  "That 
b  when  the  fireworks  wiD  start."  said  Rent  Al¬ 
exander,  VS.  attamey  in  Atlanta. 

"There  b  a  distinct  posabOity  that  tbb  may  be 

one  of  the  first  instancea  of  a  hacker  [Riggs]  go¬ 
ng  tojnL” 

(o  aa  inifc>»iniHa  bst  Fdaruary,  federal  su- 
tboribea  deged  that  in  September  1988,  Riggs 
and  Craig  Neidoef.  an  tlertronic  newsletter 
pubbaber,  a  scheme  to  steal  documenta¬ 


tion  to  an  enhanced  911  system  from  Bdaouth. 
Riggs  downlooded  tbe  text  fik  in  December 
1988  and  posted  it  on  a  computer  buDetzn  board 
in  Lockport,  DL,  tbemdictiiientaaid. 

Neidorf  allegedly  retrieved  the  91 1  program 
from  the  Lockpm  bulletin  board  service,  etfit^ 

tbe  document  and  reposted  it  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  Riggs  to  review. 

Neidorf  has  admitted  to  pubBahing  an  eAted 
vernoD  of  911  documentation  along  with  infor- 

inatioo  on  bow  to  alter  tebphnne  switching 
software  so  that  caDsare  put  into  an  endbas 
loop.  He  pleaded  not  guSty  to  tbe  charges  and  b 

currently  set  to  go  to  trial  next  week.  Neidorf 
cnwfoiv**  that  he  was  not  aware  that  tbe  911 
bad  been  bolen,  said  Sbddoa 
Zenner,  fab  attorney.  'There  b  o^  one  guy 

here  wto  has  not  broken  into  anything,  and  that 

b  Craig  Nekkri" 

However,  govenunert  doj-uirmts  asserted 
that  Neidoef  was  involved  m  tbe  ■chenw  from 

tbeoutaetArxortfiagtotbepleaagreenieiabe- 
tweeDRiggiandfoderalaii&aciliea.Rigpoao- 
tacted  Neidorf  and  toU  him  that  he  was  trans¬ 
ferring  a  text  fib  stolen  from  Bdbouth.  Abo.  in 

an  affidavit  for  a  search  warrant,  a  U5.  Secret 

Service  agent  aSeged  Jfaat  Neidorf  admitted  to 

knowing  that  the  911  donimration  was  ato- 

loL  Hb  eAted  vermon  of  the  Belboiab  9 1  Id^ 
umentatioo  cootaiQed  a  Bdaouth  notice  forbid' 
Ang  Aadoaure  A  the  text  fib's  coiteits.  tbe 
agfnt^Mfid.RiggBbeTpertfd  to  testify  far  the 

pfpffi-iirinn. 
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National  security  thwarts  business 

Rules  andsquabbles  stifle  commercial  security  products 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CWSTATF 


U.S.  govenunent  concerns  about  national 
security  are  ironically  inhibiting  the  de- 
veloptnent  of  computer  security  technol¬ 
ogy,  leaving  commercial  systons  in  the 
U.S.  dangerously  and  unn^essarily  ex¬ 
posed,  industry  officiate  said. 

Some  20  years  of  research  have  given 
the  U.S.  a  commanding  lead  in  n^hwis 
(or  safeguarding  con^xiter  systems,  said 
Stephen  T.  ^Jker,  president  ai  Trusted 
Infonnation  Systems,  Inc.  (TIS). 
ctmfusiag  government  polides  are  squan¬ 
dering  that  lead,”  be  said 

Since  the  government  will  not  allow 
export  of  products  with  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  security  features,  oxnpanies  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  develop  them,  Vl^er  said. 
“They  say,  'If  I  cu’t  export  it,  I  won’t 
build  it'  ” 

Acccnding  to  Nftlker,  Digital  Eqxiip- 
meot  Corp.  abandoned  an  important  prot¬ 
ect  earlier  this  year  to  devdt^  a  comput¬ 
er  aUe  to  support  multiple  cq)eratmg 
systems,  each  running  at  a  different  level 
cf  security.  Develofonent  was  weD  under 
way  —  some  six  beta-test  sites  were  es- 
tablisbed  —  when  DEC  threw  in  the  tow¬ 
el,  in  part  over  worries  about  the  difficulty 

getting  the  product  out  of  the  U.S.,  be 
said.  “We  decided  not  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket,”  confirmed  Steven  Upner,  manager 
of  the  secure  products  group  at  DEC. 
“Getting  licenses  for  field  test  sites  over¬ 
seas  was  difficult.  Our  expaience  was 
that  the  review  process  [for  government 
licenses]  took  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
time.” 

Loosening  tbw  rwins 

Officiate  at  DEC,  IBM,  Oracle  Systems 
Cmrp.  and  TIS  are  urging  the  government 
to  relax  its  reins  on  the  export  of  state-of- 
the-art  secure  systems.  In  a  letter  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  —  with  which  the 
Natknal  Security  Agency  (NSA)  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  law  to  de^lop  stao^ds  for  com¬ 
puter  security  —  the  officiate  said,  “It  is 
our  discouraging  conclusion  that  a^tev- 
er  level  of  trust  is  selected  for  application 
of  expmt  control  measures,  this  policy 
wiD  estabtteh  a  boundary  that  (commercial 
systems]  wiD  never  exceed.”  U.S.  ven- 
dijrs  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  developing 
separate  product  lines  for  domestic  and 
overseas  markets,  they  said. 

Stqdien  Kent,  chitf  scientist  at  BBN 
Comnninkations.  Inc.,  said  the  export  is¬ 
sue  may  be  based  in  part  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  NSA’s  policy.  Kent  said  a 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  on  which  he  serves,  was  recently 
assured  by  an  NSA  official  that  the  agency 
had  never  blocked  export  of  a  computer 
system  because  of  its  levd  of  trust  or  safe 
ty  features  in  its  operating  systan.  “They 
assured  us  this  wasn't  a  proUem.  They 
don't  have  a  cutoff  level  for  export,”  he 
said. 

However,  the  agency  does  s(»netimes 
oppose  an  export  if  it  a^  includes  sensi¬ 
tive  software  tools  used  to  develop  and 
test  the  syst^,  Kent  said. 

NSA  ^  NICT  are  also  under  fire  for 
lack  of  progress  in  devek^g  a  federal 
standard  for  public-key  cryptography,  an 
increasingly  papular  approach  for  safe¬ 
guarding  data  transmissions. 


An  emerging  de  tecto  standard  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  software  products  of  RSA 
Data  Security,  Inc.  But  the  algorithm  for 
public-key  cryptography  used  by  RSA  is 
so  foolf^^  that  N^  fears  that  it  may 
hampCT  its  own  intelligence-gatbering  ef¬ 
forts,  industry  sources  said. 

“NSA  is  not  in  tevor  of  anything  in 
crypto.  Everything  is  being  stopped  by 
NSA,”  said  Walker,  an  ex-NSA  empk)]^ 
and  author  of  its  criteria  fw  eva^ting 
trusted  computer  systems. 

Although  neitber  agency  will  offidaOy 
admowledge  it,  govenuimtal  aixl  busi¬ 


ness  sources  dted  a  loog-simroering  terri¬ 
torial  diq)ute  between  NSA,  irtiose  pri¬ 
mary  concern  is  secure  communicatian  of 
classified  informatioo  throu^  eocryp- 
boo,  and  NIST,  which  is  more  interested 
in  applicatioa  and  operating  system  con¬ 
trols  to  protect  sensitive  but  unclassified 
data  in  computers. 

While  the  agencies  squabble  over  the 
pending  standards,  many  commerrial  or¬ 
ganizations  are  going  tfa^  own  way  to  de¬ 
velop  security  features  for  dectronic  data 
interchange,  electronic  funds  transfer, 
electronic  maO  and  secure  telephones. 

However,  mtny  companies  are  rduc- 
tant  to  efl^vace  any  idnd  of  enciypcioo 
scheme  unril  one  is  officially  bles^  by 
Unde  Sam.  James  Kdzos,  president  of 
RSA  Data  Security,  said  banks  are  among 


the  organiatioos  needing  the  technology 
most,  but  some  fear  use  of  a  nonstandard 
method  may  invalidate  their  insuranoe 
policies.  Otiiers  are  rehictant  to  uk 
something  unless  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
an  official  body.  The  go»ninunic«tions  net¬ 
works  and  computer  systems  of  many 
banks  are  at  risk  as  a  resik ,  be  said. 

Asked  about  the  NIST/NSA  refaitiao- 
sfav,  Stuart  W.  Katrim,  dUef  of  the  com¬ 
puter  security  (fiviaioo  at  NIST,  said, 
“Conflict  is  too  strong  a  word.  It's  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  reconciling  two  different  con¬ 
cerns.”  Katike  said  NIST  wiD  pubKsb  the 
first  of  four  standards  puhbe-key  cryp¬ 
tography  this  fifl,  some  eight  years  after 
first  proposing  to  do  so.  The  studard  wiD 
deal  with  digital  signatures  for  message 
autheitticatian,  he  said. 


Nazililize  the  Effidency  of  Your  Tape 

CLEAN  UP  WITH 


FAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  SOSPACBS 
(FATS  )  is  a  tape  utility  program  which 
permits  online  tape  certiheatkm,  verification 
and  erasure. 

•  FATS  is  designed  to  certify  tapes  where 
they  will  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  drives. 

«  FATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
that  data  files  can  be  read. 

•  PATS  supports  high-speed  data  security 
erasure  tape 

•  FATS  provides  a  permarwnt  record  of  each 
tape  tested  in  the  form  of  compreheruive 
detail  and  summary  reports. 

PAST  ANALYSIS  OF  TAPE  AND 
lECOVEBY  (PATAB)  is  a  tape  utility 
program  which  analyzes  and  copies  t^ies, 
especially  tapes  with  data  checks  or  b^  data. 


PATS  ^  FAiJm  KEfOatS 

n  M  JMP  nuu, 

cut  fMiJ  8M-73A# 

Available  for  VSl  and  all  MVS  systems 


FATAA  is  designed  to: 

•  Read  tapes,  irtduding  multi^yetume  an^or 
multi-file  tapes. 

•  Recover  from  1/D  errors  on  tapes. 

•  Copy  tapes,  including  multi-file  and/or 
multi-votume  tapes  in  one  execvtioiv 

•  Modify  data  on  tape  (while  copymg). 

•  Dispby  and  correct  data  check  blocks 
on  tape. 

•  Validate  and  correct  ffie  record  format  of 
files  on  tape  (including  variable  spanned 
records  lilw  SMF). 

•  Convert  ASCII  daU  to  EBCDIC,  EBCDIC 

toAsen. 

•  Copy  tapes  to  a  different  label  type  or 
de^  type  such  k$  ANSI-lo-IfiM  labels, 
or  62S0  8PI  to  3480  cartridge. 

■  Rc-block  tape  files  v^ile  copying. 


INNOVATION^ 

•I"  DATA  PROCESSING 
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IBM  signs  on  to  LAN  mix  plan 


\ 


Mixed  LAN  plan 

IBM  and  3Com  pfan  to  tau  manaffment  of  proliftrating  dtvites  attachai 
to  ^emtt  and  Token-Ring  networks 


4200J0OQ  2^.000 


BY  MTRICU  KEEFE 

cwsTArr 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  and  3Cam 
Carp.  anDounccd  test  week  they 
have  teamed  up  to  develop  a  set 
.of  network  managefnent 
cations  that  wiD  manage  devices 
on  fflized  Token-Ring  and  Ether* 
net  networks  v^ole  conserving 
memory  in  dedoop.  enviroo* 
ments. 

A  final  draft  should  be  avail* 
able  by  the  fourth  quarter,  al¬ 
though  coramerctel  products  in- 
corporatiag  the  spedficatkm  will 
not  be  forthcoiniag  until  late 
1991.  according  to  IBM. 

Appbcatioos  written  to  this 
specftatioo.  dubbed  the  Het¬ 
erogeneous  LAN  Management 
(Hl^  ardutecture,  wiU  report¬ 
edly  enable  local-area  oetwork 
managers  to  simultaoeoualy  con¬ 
trol,  mooitar  and  ana^  net¬ 
work  iofonnabon  on  intercon¬ 
nected  Ethernet  and  Token- 
Ring  networks  with  one  tool 
This  is  not  possible  today  in  an 


Pemonnl  compleiB 
TedMrical  workadtekiM 
Mainfi— en^Minlfoiiutera 
BrUgew^KonSera 


ers  contacted  test  week  said. 

Many  user  sites,  particuterly 
in  the  traosportatioa.  utility  and 
educatkm  sectors,  have  sqarate 
instaUatioos  of  both  netwoiks. 
but -die  trend  is  to  link  them  up, 
acconfing  to  Intematjonal  Data 
Corp.,  market  researchers  in 
Framingham.  Mass.  A  survey  of 
24,000  contacts  at  12,046  sites 
revealed  that  19%  have  both 
network  types  installed. 

The  Bu^gton  Coat  Factory 
in  Ldanon,  Nii,  uses  only  Eth¬ 
ernet.  in  part  because  of  intero- 


600.000  lesthan  10,000 
3S0.000  10,000 

30;ooo  laooo 

Number  of  nodes 


pmabOity  issues.  MIS  manager 
Michael  Prince  said.  “A  reason 
why  we  mi^t  diy  away  from  in- 
sta^g  Token-Ring  would  be 
the  network  management  issue 
and  the  extent  to  which  both 
LANs  could  be  centrally  man¬ 
aged  from  one  facility,”  he  said. 

That  is  the  situation  at  Aion 
Corp.,  a  software  developer  in 
Alto,  Cahf..  running  an  Eth¬ 
ernet  shop.  Network  manager 
Rick  Reed  said  the  lack  d  inter¬ 
operability  and  cross-manage¬ 
ment  has  stopped  Aion  from 
picking  up  Token-Ring,  even 


SouriT  Uar  (Uiiir. 

Open  systems  environment,  us- 


though  he  expects  be  will  need 
one  to  simul^e  his  customer’s 
heterogeneous  environments 
for  software  development  pur¬ 
poses. 

Both  Aion  and  the  North 
American  Banking  Group  at  Citi¬ 
corp  use  bridges  and  routers  to 
connect  Ethernet  to  Token-Ring 
when  necessary,  and 
neither  wants  to 
overload  its  systems 
with  even  more  soft¬ 
ware.  ”1  could  get 
excited  (about  thisi  if 
it  meant  that  1  could 
use  [one]  protocol 
analysts  type  of  de¬ 
vice  on  either  side  of 
my  network,  regard- 
le^  of  the  access 
method  emi^yed.” 
said  Brian  IDari,  an 
assistant  ^ce-presi- 
dent  in  charge  of  LANs  at  Citi-' 
corp.  He  said  be  would  also  re: 
quire  support  of  IBM’s  16M 
bit/sec.  Token-Ring. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  devel- 
cqnoent  agreement,  3Com  and 
IBM  said  they  will  seek  sui^Kvt 
for  the  completed  specifications 
from  various  industry  standard 


groups  and  will  welcome  input 
from  ocher  industry  pteyers. 

’’MicroMft  bebe^  this  proj¬ 
ect  will  benefit  (OS/21  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  customers  and  af^ibuds  the 
industry’s  cooperatkm,”  said 
Kucejacobson,  a  group  product 
manager  at  Microsoft  Corp. 
However,  he  did  not  say  wheth0 
hficrosoft  would  in¬ 
terject  hadf  into  the 
HIM  project. 

At  press  droe, 
Novell,  Inc.  was  still 
preparing  a  state¬ 
ment  Novell’s  Net¬ 
ware  network  oper¬ 
ating  system  runs 
over  both  Ethernet 
and  Token-Ring. 

Leslie  G.Denend, 
an  executive  vice- 
president  at  3Com, 
omceded  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  probaUy  cannot  succeed 
without  support  from  Novell, 
which  controte  the  bulk  of  the 
LAN  market,  and  Microsoft, 
which  is  pitching  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  as  the  networking 
standard  of  the  future. 

Bureau  correspondent  Jim 
Nash  contributed  to  this  article. 


Users  biggest  losers 
in  spreadsheet  wars 


ANALYSIS 


BYNEUMARGOUS 
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As  indistry  observers  watch  the 
courtroom  doors  to  see  which  ri¬ 
val  spreadsheet  vendor  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  wiO  haul 
through  them  next,  spreadsheet 
users  appear  to  be  thinking  that 
they  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

According  to  lawyers,  that 
may  beTxcause  users  are  aot 
thinking,  or  at  least  not  thinking 
hardeoou^. 

”I  don't  care  one  bit  about 
any  of  this  lawsuit  business.” 
said  a  user  of  Boriand  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Quattro  spreadsheet 
soon  after  Lotus’  ie^  assault 
against  Bortend  on  the  charge 
that  Quattro  and  a  second  prod¬ 
uct.  Quattro  Pro,  infringe  on  Lo¬ 
tus’  copyri^ied  1-2-3.  The 
user,  one  of  many  Quattro  users 
at  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  El  Se- 
guodo.  Cahf.,  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 

"We  bought  Quattro  because 
of  the  price  —  it  costa  ooe- 
foorthofwhat  Lotiedoes  —  and 
we're  going  to  keep  right  on  us¬ 
ing  it  unless  the  courts  say. 
‘You’ve  got  to  rip  it  out  of  your 
bulding.’  And  th^’re  never  go¬ 
ing  to  say  that the  user  sakL 

Frank  Crow,  accounting  man¬ 
ager  at  Noramco.  Inc.,  a  bulk 
'  pharmaceuticals  company  based 
in  Athens.  Ca,.  and  a  Quattro 
user  site,  was  similarly  sanguine. 
"Quattro  is  a  good  product  and  a 


good  buy.  too,”  he  said.  ’1  doubt 
that  anything  is  going  to  come 
out  of  this  lawsuit  that  would 
make  much  difference  to  us. '  ’ 

Lawyers  know  better  than  to 
bet  on  the  outcome  of  litigation. 
Last  week,  however,  several 
noted  that  regardless  of  who  ulti¬ 
mately  wins  the  series  of  iock- 
and-f^  lawsuits,  users  stand  to 
lose. 

“AD  of  this  litigatioo  isn't  do¬ 
ing  users  any  good,"  said  Lee 
Hagetehaw,  a  partner  in  the  San 
Frandsco-bas^  tew  firm  of  Ha- 
gelshaw  and  Cole.  At  the  end  of 
the  day.  be  and  other  intellectual 
property  attorneys  said,  the  user 
community  could  come  out  cm 
the  short  end  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  lengthening  series  of 
costly  lawsuits,  in  several  re¬ 
spects. 

If  Lotus  wins  —  and.  at  feder¬ 
al  court  level,  it  has  already 
cinched  one  decisive  victory 
(CW.  July  21  —  it 
could  achieve  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  in  the 
spreadsheet  market 
.  For  users,  this  would 
mean  less  choice  in 
both  the  software 
aind  its  price  tag. 

Lotus'  legal  aa- 
sauh  on  Bortend.  in¬ 
dustry  observers  said  test  week, 
puts  a  possible  name  and  dollar 
figure  to  that  threat.  It  also 
moves  the  debate  to  a  higher 
ptene,  they  said.  Several  of  the 
same  commentators  who  ex¬ 
pressed  bttle  sympathy  for  Fte- 
perback  Software  International, 


Inc.,  which  they  dismissed  as 
having  tried  to  profit  from  a 
quick  and  dirty  cloning  of  Lotus 
1-2-3,  voiced  no  such  scorn  for 
Bortend  or  its  products,  per¬ 
ceived  as  ingb-quahty  variations 
on  the  1-2-3  theme. 

Muddiwd  standards 

In  addition,  a  kahcial  expansion 
of  cc^yrigbt  protection  for  soft¬ 
ware  rains  further  confitskm  on 
the  already  unclear  movement 
toward  standante  in  the  software 
arena,  according  to  Ned  Saltz- 
berg,  a  partner  at  Boston-based 
l^roer  &  Stackpole  who  repre¬ 
sented  Stephenson  Software, 
one  of  the  d^endants  that  Lotus 


defeated  akmg  with  fteperback 
late  test  month.  It  is  users  who 
have  clamored  for  standards,  he 
said;  it  is  users  who  will  be  in^- 
venienced  to  the  extent  that  de¬ 
velopers  feel  crushed  between 
the  competing  interests  d  satis¬ 
fying  the  customers  and  avoiding 
lawsuits. 

"I’ve  already  had  several 
[software  developer]  clients  call 
to  ask,  'What  are  we  suppo^  to 
do?'  ”  Hagelshaw  said. 

The  lawyers  who  are 
barded  with  this  question  WiU  not 
be  able  to  give  th^  client^  satis- 
fyingly  concise  replies,  said  Ste¬ 
ven  Shatman,  who  specializes  in 
intellectual  property  protection 


at  Philadelphia-based  Shaitnan  & 
Bosch.  "How  do  you  reconcile 
standards  with  protected  li^ts? 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  pul^  interest  and  private 
interest?”  be  said. 

Moreover.  Saltri>erg  said,  al¬ 
though  every  party  in  the  the  re¬ 
cent  rash  of  tewsuits  claims  that 
victory  for  its  position  would 
benefit  users,  users  themselves 
have  been  strangely  absent  from 
the  OKiitroom. 

"Users  need  an  advocate  [in 
Uiese  cases],  and  so  far,  Uictc 
,  hasn’t  been  one.”  be  said.  "May- 
'jbe  in  the  next  suit,  a  user  group 
[or  organization  will  file  an  amicus 
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Goal  concedes  copyright  infringement 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eVSTAPT 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO  —  Goal 
Systems  International.  Inc.  is 
writing  a  new  version  of  its  Run- 
trac  product,  due  out  within  six 
montiis,  because  the  company 
has  conceded  there  is  some  code 
in  Rufltrac  that  in¬ 
fringes  on  Computer 
Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.'s  CA-11 
package. 

Two  weeks  ago. 
CA  filed  a  lawsuit  al¬ 
leging  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  against 
Goal,  one  of  Goal's 
developers  and  the  developer’s 
former  edmpany  (CW,  July  2]. 
Since  then.  Goal  has  completed 
its  investigation  into  the  matter 
and  fired  the  developer.  Jerry 
Bennett 

"Our  prelimioary  investiga- 
tkm.  which  was  conducted  in  co¬ 


operation  with  CA.  indicates  that 
there  was  infringing  of  code  in 
portions  of  Runtrac  when  we  ac¬ 
quired  it  in  1988,”  said  David  C. 
Wetmore,  Goal's  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Although  the  legalities  are  far 
frxHn  settled,  it  now  appears  that 
existing  Runtrac  customers, 
which  total  fewer  than  200,  will 
have  to  swap  their  currait  ver¬ 
sion  of  Runtrac  for  the  new  ver¬ 
sion.  "I  believe  that’s  the  way  it 
will  happen,"  Wetmore  said.  The 
other  option  is  that  CA  will  get  a 
royalty,  and  in  return,  existing 
customers  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  their  current  Runtrac  ver¬ 
sions. 

"It’s  up  to  Goal  to  make  sure 
the  new  Runtrac  is  functionally 
equivalent  to  the  old  one  and  to 
make  sure  the  transition  is  an 
easy  one,”  Wetmore  said.  "And 
we  will  do  that.”  He  claimed 
switching  Runtrac  products  will 
not  be  a  big  deal  to  customers. 


A  related  Goal  product,  Job- 
trac,  "appears  free  of  question¬ 
able  code,”  Wetmore  said.  But 
the  interfiice  from  Jobtrac  to  CA- 
1 1  was  restructured  and  is  now 
available  to  Jobtirac  customers. 
An  interfrK^e  between  Jobtrac 
and  Runtrac  wiD  be  included  in 
the  new  version  of  Runtrac. 

Now  that  Goal  has  conceded 
that  its  product  does  infrin^  on 
CA,  the  issue  of  damages  is  left 
for  the  two  companies  to  re¬ 
solve.  Talks  to  settle  the  lawsuit 
out  of  court  have  broken  off,  and 
the  two  companies  are  not  cur¬ 
rently  negotiating. 


CA's  world 

•  Investoca  stomp  stock 
after  revenue  dip  talk. 
Page  132. 

•  Security  conference 
draws  uaera,  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Page  10. 
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Makinelhe  Same 


Applications  built  using  Oracle  Tools  automatically  adapt  to  multiple  user  inteifaces. 


Developing  a  program  that  runs  (XI  the  entire 
spectrum  of  PCs,  Mac^,  Suns  and  other 
workstations  is  next  to  impossible.  Because 
each  c(xnputer  has  its  own  user  inteiface 

(GUI),  devdopos  must  months  rewriting 

each  applicat^  for  each  incompatible  GUI. 

Uni^  the  applications  are  built  with  Oracle 
Tools. 

DGOHhiiOM/llolll 

An  application  developed  with 
'  Oracle  tools  automatically  admits  to  the 
native  look  and  feel  of  the  computer  on 
which  it  runs.  PCs,  Macs,  Suns  or  other 
workstations.  Evoi  character  and  block  mode 
tominals.  All  without  changing  a  single  line  of 

Hie  key  to  this  interface  independence  is 
Oracle’s  ad^Xable  look  and  feel  tedmology  that 
translates  “generic”  interface  (^leratitHis  into 
the  native  windowing  system  of  different 
environments.  So  a  si^e  ^^lication  can  be 
easily  deployed  across  an  entire  wganiration’s 
PCs,  Macs,  workstations  and  terminals.  All 
without  recoding. 

SQL*Forms  3.0  and  SQL*Mcnu  5.0  will 
support  both  current  and  emerging  interface 
standards.  X/Modf,  DECwiiKlows,  Macintosh, 
Presentation  Manage,  MS  Windows,  Next  Step, 
as  well  as  character  and  block  mode  terminals. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  Ext  8102  and  receive 
die  free  Oracle  Tools  Information  Kit  It  includes 
demonstration  diskettes  and  product 
iniicHTnaticm  illustrating  the  full  c^[>abilities  of 
SQL*Fonns  and  SQL*Menu. 

Developing  aj^lications  will  never  be  the 
same.Ordifiiamt 


ORACLG* 


«t«0  (Ml  capenion.  ORAOf  k  I  ngUMNd  vidrak  or  CneM  CoporMon  Al  n*  n 


Con^ntilnli^  *  Pcxtabdity  •  Cocmectability 
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Security  issues  get  a  lock  on  users’  attention 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBR0S1O 

C«SWF 


ORLANDO,  Fb.  —  It  nay  not  be  one  bl 
the  arfomatioa  systena  department's  b- 
vorite  iota,  bat  security  is  receivmg  more 
sttentioa.  in  a  growing  number  of  shops. 
Topping  the  to^  hsts  of  many  users  is 
the  need  to  get  a  handle  on  the  personal 
congMters  and  minicomputers  ttot  have 
access  to  the  corporate  mainframe. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  boles  out  there." 
said  Gary  Savotainen,  technical  consul¬ 
tant  for  data  security  at  Royal  Trust  in 
Ontario.  ‘'You  can’t  coro^etdy  control 
what's  coining  into  the  mainframe."  He 


said  Royal  Trust  is  attempdog  to  better 
secure  the  Apphcation  System/400s  that 
connect  to  its  DM  host. 

Users  spoke  about  these  and  related  is¬ 
sues  at  the  annual  conference  for  custom¬ 
ers  of  Computer  Associates  Intematiooal. 
Inc's  security  software,  held  last  week  in 
Orlando.  CA  unveiled  new  security  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  conference,  udtich  attracted 
some  1,700  peoplefsee  story  bdow). 

Security  is  on  a  lot  of  minds  these  days. 
According  to  Computer  Intelligence  in  La 
JoOa.  Cahf..  47%  of  the  IBM  and  plug- 
compatible  mainframe  base  has  some  kind 
of  security  package.  That  is  up  from  43% 
ayearagoand21%in  1985. 


"Security  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
mainframe  markets."  said  Jerry  Berry,  a 
software  industry  analyst  at  Computer  In- 
telligence. 

Those  users  who  were  willing  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  said  their  most  acute  need  is  in 
the  area  of  distributed  computing.  This  in¬ 
cludes  comrcriling  and  monitoring  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  uirioaded  from  or  download¬ 
ed  to  PCs  and  min^  and  administering  the 
security  for  a  network  (tf  heterogeneous 
computers  from  one  place. 

As  things  now  stand,  users  generally 
have  to  administer  security  separately  for 
different  (xmtputers.  For  example,  when  a 
password  is  deleted,  the  administrator 


X + 3270 = LanSet 


LartSbt  800.  A  new  X  Window 
^uation.  To  rive  you  full 
integration  of^  Windows  and 
mainframe  3270  connccti\it\'  in 
a  single  X  server. 

LanSet  800  has  several  wa^’s  of 
adding  3270  functionalitv  to  X.  For 
example,  LanSet  800/3270dc  gives 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
connection  and  direct  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  a>nnection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
plications.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
fw  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applications. 

With  the  LanSet  §60/3270dc, 
two  cables -Ethernet  and  vour 
existing  3X74  coax -plug  clirectiy 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  window  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  with  no 
hot  ke)'  required.  There’s  no  need 
for  anv  spcaal  software  on  jour 
mainframe. 

We’ve  got  lots  more  wav-s  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window  and 
IBM  3270  ne^.  Check  out  all  of 
Spcctr^raphics'  X  Window* 
equations.  Wc  have  the  r^t 
connections  ft>r  you. 

FREE  X  winded  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  )'ou 
understand  X  window  technofog)’ 
and  applications.  For  vour  FREE 
cop\-,  caU  (619)  587-6969,  FAX 
(619)  450-0218.  Or  write,  X-Guidc, 
Spcctiamaphics  Corporation,  9707 
Waplcs  btrcct,  San  Diego,  CA  92121. 
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Connecting  with  your  ideas. 
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has  to  delete  the  password  from  the  secu^ 
rity  program  of  each  computer  to  which 
the  user  was  allowed  access. 

At  NCNB  Texas  National  Bank,  there 
are  between  e^t  and  10  security  pack¬ 
ages  in  the  Daflas  data  center  alone.  "¥fe 
want  one  standard  package  to  control  ev¬ 
erything,”  said  GUnda  Cummings,  manag¬ 
er  of  data  security  at  the  bank  in  Dallas. 
"But  that’s  blue  sky.  I  hope  I  live  Uxig 
enough  toseeit." 

Her  thoughts  were  echoed  by  Richard 
D.  &mott,  a  member  of  the  operatiims 
staff  at  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.  in  Greendx>ro. 
N.C.:  "Our  chrection  is  to  get  everything 
onto  me  security  package. " 

Rohm  and  Haas  Ca,  a  Philadeiphia- 
based  chemical  manufacturer,  is  "looking 
at  the  issue  of  PC  security."  said  Barbara 
A  Glabere,  computer  security  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  firm’s  computer  applications 
research  department.  "¥fe’re  checking 
into  different  PC  products  but  haven't 
made  any  decisions  yet." 

Bsrhaps  one  measure  of  how  the  secu¬ 
rity  tndu^  has  grown  is  that  more  IS  de¬ 
partments  are  allocating  staff  members  to 
focus  on  security  issues.  At  NCNB,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  minicomputer  security  staff 
comprises  six  people. 

"With  aO  the  attention  that  security 
breaches  have  gotten  in  the  press,  con^- 
nies  reahxe  the  need  to  devote  full-time 
professionals  to  this,"  said  Gary  Sheehan, 
senior  security  spedahst  at  FYogressive 
Cmrp.  in  Mayfield,  Ohio. 

CA  takes 
the  mike 

CA  took  advaotife  of  the  oaer 
groma  convened  in  Oriaado  to  an- 

tf  parkigTtt  and  one  new  rdited 
pndnet  Aaonf  the  eikiiioeaKats 
are  vinis<oatn)l  fcnturea  and  the 
afaflity  to  ootrol  DB2  eecasity 
tfaroQih  of  CA’a  secority  padt- 
agea. 

FuctberiDore,  Chariea  B.  Wmg. 
CA's  chief  executive  officer,  repeat¬ 
ed  the  finn'a  pfodge  to  ke^  ACF2 
nd  Top  Secret  aa  taao  aapa^  and 
supported  pfhdact  Inea:  "Us  wffl 
not  merge  thesn.  Rh  wnt  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dieat’a  iMataHat" 

CA  also  mutmtM  a  wwhata- 
tion  that  providea  or^Bne,  Mterac- 
tfve  Hefo  and  ikx  laundatioo  for 
CA’a  A^2  aeoiriQr  pariagr,  The 
workatatfon,  effied  the  Onbie  CoD- 
uaea  multiBiedla 

voice  l^ld  video  atored  on  oeopact 
diac/read-oaly  memory  ~  to  teach 
uaera  about  ACP2. 

hnka  from  both  CA  own- 
frame  aecarity  packagw  are  avml- 
able  for  beta  teating.  Tbeae  fea- 
turea  wB  alow  the  uaaitf 
^HiinMlrlnr  tO  OOOtrol  tOd  aUtfit 
resoiacea,  nd  events  oocurriog  in 
DB2  through  the  ndea  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  CA'a  aecority  paebag^ 

The  vkuscoatrol  featare,  avaii- 
able  in  Rcteaae  6.0  of  IBbTa  MVS 
version  of  CA'a  ACF2,  B  midto  pre¬ 
vent  viruses  and  aiadfor  probleins 
from  apreadmg  to  data  and  pro- 
gian»withahi^mt£grityh.vel 

JOHANNA  AMBROSK) 
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ORACLE  Server.  Nonstop  data  sharing  among  PCs,  Macs,  minis,  and  mainframes. 


Imagine  the  frustration  beu^  in  an  aiffHane 
that  can  only  take  off  and  land  at  the  same 
airportSQLServersufirersthatsanieproUem.lt 
limits  users  to  a  single  server  running  just 
and  Named  Pipes. 

ORACLE*  Server  is  different.  As  an  open 
server,  it  woiks  with  virtually  any  netwcnk,  any 
operating  System,  application  or  database 
system. 

So  ORACLE  can  act  as  an  information  hub  10 
share  data  across  an  ofganizatkn’s  PCs,  Macs, 


minis  and  mainfirames.  ^ 

ORACLE  Server  works  ^ 
with  existing  NoveU,  3Com, 
and  IBM  LANs  as  well  as  J 
Lotus  1-2-3  and  dBASE  J  ^ 

appiKations.  I 

It  even  allows  access  g 
to  corporate  data  stored  g  ^ 

^  in  other  vendors*  \  '  # 

^  software  such  as  %  ^ 

l\  RMS  on  KC  minis  %  ® 

,  I  \  andDB2onIBM  '  J 
I  f  \  mainfirames.  ^  * 

^  \  And  (ally  Oracle  %  ^ 

\  provides  a  set  of  % 

*  integrated  tools 

for  portable  V  _  _  ^ 

application 
development, 
office  automatkm  and  CASE. 

also  has  interfaces  to  the 
most  popular  programming 
languages. 

All  this  Is  by  the 

largest  service  and  suf^iort 
cffganization  of  any  software 
company  in  the  world. 

Call  LSOOORACLElexL  8193 

- 1  to  buy  ORACLE  SCTver 

,  for  05/2  for  $3699  and 

•nrfS^nWtha  “Pgfa**®*  a"**  phone 

cStSmr 

Or  you  can  try  the  3- 
uso’D^ek^iers  Voskm 

_ I  for  $1299. 

Because  no  one  wants  to  be  all  hooked  up 
with  no  place  to  go. 
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ORACLE* 


Compatibility  *Pottabdity*Comfctahiliiy 
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There's  a  \\()iid  ol’dislanee  between  our 


I  )nK  \  l\  I  I'.ir.Kh  ik-  i.  an  pm 
\  Ilk'  lAuaiMi  >11  ( )l  \(  )nr  niaintrami-'-' 
nuihipk  \iT (.  lianiK I  n >  am  w  Iktc  in 
ihi'  \\(irkl  will)  \  iruialK  nn  kiss  m 
peril  irniaiKc- \\  nil  \L\I  I’araih  ih  '- 
PIWl  1  -\1  ehanne!  exiensinn 
prinkRts  \i)ii  (.an  ai.n  '''  Miiir  niain- 
tranie  ae  ri )"  the  i  k  ean  a'  la-'i  a' 
ae  ri  I''  the  ri » )ni  \\  Im.  h  maki  s 
PIWI  I  \l. ideal  liirapplitaiinn-'like 
hi  I'l  ti  I  ho't  mmmiinir  at  n  ms  data 


center  c  i  msi  il  idat  ii  m  il  isasic-r  reei  )\  - 
er\  and  renii  ite  c  hec  k  proccssniii 

PI  \  \  I  i  \k  IS  also  c  ase  on  \oiir 
budget  liesides  c  liniinaiinia  the  need 
lor  a  remote  (  I’l  \ce  can  cut  clow  n 
\oiir  monilih  line  costs  Pl\\|  I  \| 
doesn't  rec|iiirean\  inc  rease  in 
handw  idth  no  mat  ter  how  far  the 
distance  And  since  we  ha\e  the 
tie  \  ihi  I  it  \  to  work  w  itlt  \otir  exist 
III”  hardware  and  software,  ”etiin” 


'tan  Cl  1 1'  till  )nin,  al  ion  \(  >i  in 
imaiiKiii  last 

I’l  \  \  I  I  \  1.  pia  )tliK  Is  'lippon  ,1 
mimix'fol  tonli^iiraiioii'  plii'  a  w  uk- 
rania>^  ')l  spi'ciK aiul  Kk  ilii n-'  iiu  iud 
mu  aiialc  lu  saii  l  liir  IiIh  i'  ami  II  11 

Id  ;m'i  \diir  mamlrann'  n  >  <40  ii  i 
i  hr  end'  dl  ilir  dan  hn  ,ill  \(Uir 
\  l,\  I  I’ai  adv  lid  \di_diini  I  xdi.  m  in 
di  h  SOO  tiSi-xxxx  I  \l.i02 
In  (  aiiada.dall  (*l(i)  t‘)*-0 
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Cray  exec  leaves  over  strategy  dispute  with  CEO 


BYELUSBOOKEK 

CWSTMT 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Cr*y  Research.  Inc. 
Preaktept  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Marcelo  Guroucio.  a  fixture  in  the  super* 
cmputer  maker’s  management  team  for 
the  past  eight  years,  resigned  unexpect* 
edyliitiirn^ 

[a  a  letter  to  employees.  Cray  Chief 
Executive  Officer  John  A.  Rofiwagen  said 
he  and  Gumudoh^  disagreed  oo  the  exe- 
cotMO  of  the  company’s  long*range  strat¬ 
egy.  “We  attempted  to  blend  our  (fedDct 
management  styles  effectively,  but  we 
were  not  successful  in  that  effort.”  Roll* 


wages  sakL  Gumucio  also  resigned  from 
Cray’s  board  of  directors. 

The  resignation  surprised  industry  an¬ 
alysts.  who  nevertheless 
agreed  that  the  two  top  exec¬ 
utives  brou^t  werj  (Mereix 
management  styles  to  the  job. 

RoUwages,  desoftted  as  intu¬ 
itive  and  entrepreneurial, 
prcxnoted  a  relaxed,  colle¬ 
giate  atmosphere  at  Cray, 
while  Gumucio  was  mcx’e  ana- 
lyticd  and  structured. 

“Marcelo  was  trying  to  in- 
stiD  a  formal  structure  and  Cray's  Owwuclo 
(hscipliDe  ...  to  make  Cray  Uft  unexpectedly 


more  large  company-like,”  said  Patricia 
Laupbeimer,  a  vice-fR’esident  of  research 
at  Sbearson  Lehman  Hutton.  Inc.  in  New 
Ytffk.  Although  noting  this  ef¬ 
fort  may  have  led  to  ‘'some  ill 
feeling  with  employees,” 
Laupheimer  credited  Gumu- 
ck)  with  promoting  Cray’s 
push  into  the  low  end  (rf  the 
supercomputer  market,  held 
by  the  likes  erf  Convex  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  in  Richardsim, 
Texas. 

Cray’s  stock  rose  follow¬ 
ing  the  announcement  of  Gu- 
mucio’s  resignation,  but 
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Laimhetmer  said  the  firm  will  miss  the 
marketing  focus  he  brou^t  to  it 

Gumucio,  52,  joined  Cray  eight  years 
ago  as  executive  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting,  taking  the  title  of  president  aiKi 
COO  in  November  19B8. 

RoUwagen,  49,  said  be  will  take  m  the 
duties  of  COO  and  president '  ‘iat  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.”  A  possible  successor. 
Lauphdmer  speculated,  could  be  Bob 
Ew^,  DOW  Cray's  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  software. 


Profs 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

got  to  make  some  serious  sacrifices  to  get 
there.”  Further  corporate  austerity 
moves  are  scheduled  to  be  announced  to¬ 
day  in  St  Louis. 

But  users  are  puzzled  about  how  the 
savings  will  be  mai^.  especially  if  the  IBM 
mainframe  running  Profe  under  the  VM 
operating  system  is  not  Hsdf  shut  off. 
“The  only  way  they're  going  to  save  nxxi- 
ey  is  by  eliminating  some  hardware  or 
software,  not  by  fieeing  up  capacity  on 
some  disk  drives,”  one  Douglas  Airoaft 
emj^oyee  in  Southern  California  sakL 

In  addition  to  E-mail,  Profs  supported 
calendaring  and  group  schedul^  of 
meetings.  ’'We  hope  this  loss  is  tempo¬ 
rary.”  one  longtirae  Dou^as  Aircraft  em¬ 
ployee  said.  “The  people  who  did  this  to 
us  see  it  as  a  cost-saving  measure,  but  we 
are  trying  to  tell  them  it’s  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  11)6/  re  also  laying  off 
pie  in  the  mail  nxxn.  What  are  they  going 
to  do  next?  Rip  out  the  pbaoe  lines  and  at¬ 
tack  all  methods  of  communicatioa’" 

"The  savings  will  come  primarily  in 
our  ability  to  use  that  (extra  computer]  ca¬ 
pacity  to  offset  our  ne^  in  other  apphea- 
tioo  areas,”  said  Rich  Nelson,  business 
unit  manager  for  computer  opmtioos 
S(4)port  at  Douglas  Airoaft's  Automated 
Sy^ems  Center  in  Loctg  Beach.  “It’s  yet 
to  be  seen  if  we’re  going  to  get  the  results 
that  were  intended.” 

While  Profs  wUl  no  longer  be  available, 
the  ut)dei1ying  VM/CMS  messagmg  sys¬ 
tem  will  be.  Nelson  noted.  Although  un¬ 
derutilized.  the  VM/CMS  messaging  sys¬ 
tem  could  support  E-mail  services  to  1^ 
Douglas  Aircraft’s  25-phis  buildings  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Lo^  Beach  and  the 
nearby  Soutbem  Caltfomia  communities 
of  Torrance  and  Cypress.  U  the  ahemate 
system  were  to  become  widely  used,  how¬ 
ever.  the  savings  in  system  resources 
bought  with  Profe'  dism^sal  couU  be  lost, 
Nelson  said. 

Douglas  Aircraft  is  burdened  with 
hitler  costs  linked  to  bunching  the  new 
MD-U  commercial  jet  and  enduring  a 
corporate  tut  as  parent  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  faces  massive  defense  cutbacks.  “Each 
component  of  the  company  is  hxrfdng  at 
aO  their  costs,  including  the  costs  of  elec- 
trooic  messaging/’  a  McDonnell  Dou^as 
spokeswoman  sakL 

To  save  money.  Douglas  Aircraft  an¬ 
nounced  3.000  b3raff8  from  its  wock  force 
of  50,000  in  May  and  centralized  three  in* 
formatton  systems  staffs  Btto  one  in  ^iriL 
McDonnell  Dou^as  stai  has  1 31 ,000  em- 
(rfoyees  worldwide,  but  more  byQ&  are 
expected.  Even  the  McDonneD  Douglas 
computer  services  dhnskio.  the  ^sterns 
Inte^tkm  Ca.  has  wast^  away  to  a 
$290  millioa  unit  after  sdhng  its  Tymnet 
operatioo  and  other  computer  services 
companies — abrbllfrom$1.2bilboam 
the  late  1980s. 
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DELTA  IMS  is  available  in  three  product  levels, 
allowing  you  to  select  the  product  that  will  most 
enhance  your  IMS  system’s  efficiency: 


“Change  IMS”  Is  no  longer  synonymous  with  that 
system-dovm  word-“IMSGEN.”  And  “make  a 
change”  does  not  mean  you  have  to  suffer  the 
performance  degradation  of  IMS  online  change. 

DELTA  IMS,  from  BMC  Software,  allows  you  to 
dynamically  add,  change  or  delete  the  data  base 
and  data  communication  elements  of  your  IMS 
system  without  a  moment’s  slowdown  in  opera¬ 
tions.  User  requests  can  be  responded  to  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  instead  of  days  or  weeks,  and 
changes  made  through  DELTA  IMS  are  sup¬ 
ported  across  all  types  of  IMS  restarts. 

From  now  on,  when  you  hear  “Change  IMS,” 
think  “DELTA  IMS®.” 


C  t990  BMC  Software.  Inc.  Ail  nghis  rasetvea 


SOFTWARE 


For  more  information,  or  to  begin  a  30-Day-Rus 
Free  Trial  of  any  of  the  DELTA  IMS®  products,  c 
BMC  Software,  Inc.,  toll  free  at  1  800  841-2031, 
FAX  your  request  to:  713  242-6523. 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  2002  Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002  713240-8800 

Internationally,  contact  one  of  BMC's  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
offices  in: 

Aumka  Dwmwt  Erwce  dWy  J^i  S(W> 

laiiaanaTss  i45)44Maao  iMiTTajesa  isniaaTTnrr  isaiiaeieaasa  osxaNaDn 

FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX 

Mii3MS7at  Mat*4M33ge  t44i?fea<an  onisinenT  i3ti24eis»*i  iniscir^tK  oanaaMn 
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he  was  still  in  college 


He  was  studying  engineering  and 
contends  an  HP  calculator  was 
the  secret  to  his  success.  Since 
then,  HP  LaserJet  printers  have 
been  a  big  help  to  his  growing 
compaiQi  So  when  he  found  he 
could  get  Hewlett-Packard  relia¬ 
bility  in  a  network  of  personal 
computers,  Robert  decided  to 
stay  with  a  sure  thing. 

With  Intel  286, 386,  and  486 
based  models, 

HP’s  line  of  Vectra 
personal  com¬ 
puters  suits  a 
range  of  business 
needs.  Vectra 
PCs  easily 
accommodate 
expansion.  You 
can  get  up  to  8  accessory  slots,  1.3 
gigabytes  of  hard  disk  storage, 
and  W  Mbytes  of  RAM.  And  all 
models  accept  both  5.25’ 
and  3.5’ disks. 

Beyond  this,  HP’s  adherence  to 
industry  standards  ensures  com- 
patibili^  Now,  and  into  the  future. 

But  the  most  important  feature  is 
one  that  Hewlett-Packard  has 
offered  for  50  years.  Exceptional 
quality  This,  along  with  HP’s 
extensive  network  of  trained, 
authorized  dealers,  gives  you  all 
the  assurance  you  need. 

Fbr  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
1-80(^752-0900,  Ext  282Q. 

There  is  a  better  wa^ 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


Intel  4IK  Ua  tnuktnvk  of  the  Intel  ('nrpnniton. 
019W  Hcwletl-pKkaid  Company 
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Leader  ofyoung  scientists  granted  Siemens  Award 


Part  a  series  of  profiles  of  Con^Miter- 
wwM  Smithsaiiiin  Awird  wintimL 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

CW  STATS 
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Scientists  ia  the  Soviet 
UnioQ  and  Japan  who  are 
studying  acid  rain  send 
their  findings  via  person¬ 
al  computer  network  to  a 
PC  in  the  U.S.  A  scientist 
in  the  U.S.  engaged  in 
the  same  study  caDs  up 
ttts  colleagues'  data  and 
compares  it  with  his  own. 


Such  international  cooperation  is  excit¬ 
ing,  but  what  makes  this  significant  is  that 
the  ‘‘scientists'*  are  seventh  graders. 

For  his  leadership  in  developing  such 
innovative  science  education  programs, 
Robert  Tinker,  chief  sdeoce  officer  at  the 
Technical  Education  Research  Center 
(TERC),  received  the  first  Sismens! 
CompuUrwridSmitksemian  Award  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  aw^ 
was  presented  late  last  month  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  Washington,  D.C.  "Dr.  Tinker's 
viskm  of  children  as  scientists,  tackling 
real-work)  proUems,  makes  him  the  ideal 
recipient  of  this  award,"  Semens  Corp. 
President  Hans  Decker  said. 


Tinker  has  developed  several  interna-  their 
tional  science  networics.  Students  and  be,  wdiere 
teachers  in  the  Global  Laboratory,  Star  reer  paths 
Schools  and  National  Geo- 
grai^c  Kids  Network  pro¬ 
grams  all  use  networked  PCs 
as  their  primary  data  collect¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  tools. 

TERC’s  telecommunications 
programs  alone  have  reached 
more  than  75,000  pupils  and 
2,500  teachers  ^rldwide. 

Despite  the  technologica] 
slant  of  the  Siemens  Award, 

Tinker  has  not  lost  sight  of 
the  real  goal  of  his  efforts  — 


stimulating  young  pet^le’s  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence.  As  a  result  ^  the  programs,  "stu¬ 
dents  are  becoming  more  accurate  about 


Tinker  views  chil¬ 
dren  as  scientists 


of  what  their  role  couk) 
they  couk)  go  and  what  the  ca- 
are,"he$aid. 

TERC,  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  been  pro- 
nx>ting  such  "constructivist" 
education  methods  for  25 
years,  "f^ople  learn  best  by 
aeating  their  own  knowledge 
in  their  head  instead  of  having 
knowledge  poured  into 
them,"  said  'Imker,  a  48- 
year-old  MIT-trained  friiysi- 
dst  who  has  been  a  fuU-time 
TERC  leader  for  the  last  12 
years.  "Technology  strong 
reinforces  this  ocmsthictivist 
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approach  to  education  —  it  gives  Idds 
more  options,  moce  power  and  more  so- 
phisticatitm  for  what  they  do." 

Among  the  many  other  programs  us¬ 
ing  computers  and  networks  is  an  IBM- 
sponsored  l^rsrmal  Science  Laboratory 
for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 
TERC-written  software  allows  students 
to  record  gathered  scientific  and  mathe¬ 
matical  data  into  a  graphical  environment , 
conduct  data  analysis  and  export  and  im¬ 
port  data  from  Lotus  I^velopment 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  and  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Woiks  spreadsheets. 

TERC  is  also  addressing  educators 
with  its  Microsig  ^ledal  interest  group. 
The  Boston-area  PC  network  allows 
teachers  to  explore  ways  to  expand  com¬ 
puter  use  by  special-needs  students. 

A  staff  of  e^t  designs  and  implements 
the  technological  portions  of  TERC’s 
hands-on  education  pilot  {vograms.  The 
tyi^  development  cycle  is  two  to  four 
years. 

"We  have  kids  come  in  here  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  stages  to  understand  tultat's  going  on  in 
their  heads,"  Tinker  said.  "Then  we  go 
out  to  the  adbooi  to  see  (the  program]  in  a 
dynamic  classroom  environmeoL" 

Much  of  the  nonprofit  center’s  funding 
comes  from  the  National  SdetMX  Founda- 
tkm  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Computer  vendors  alao  lend  a  hand, 
including  IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Once  an  educational  program  proves 
its  worth,  it  is  turned  over  to  software 
vendors  for  sale  to  schools.  Companies 
producing  and  marketing  TERC  software 
and  materials  have  included  IBM  and  D.C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Tinker  and  TERC  face  their  own  set  of 
proUeros  when  dealing  with  cooQKiter 
vendors  and  equipment.  Whfle  business¬ 
es'  primary  coocem  is  PC  power  and  reli¬ 
ability,  TERC’s  needs  run  more  toward 
afior^bility  and  ease  of  use.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  Tinker  is  hoping  that  vendors  win  de¬ 
velop  more  low-cost  products  geared  to- 
wardnovices. 

The  IBM  Personal  System/l  intro¬ 
duced  last  month  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  Tinker  said.  Vfith  its  $1 ,000  price 
tag,  buQt-in  modem  and  Intel  Corp. 
80286  power,  "the  PS/1  couk)  be  very 
important  to  education."  he  said. 

Citing  the  Siemens  Award  as  proof. 
Tinker  said  private  industry  is  increasing¬ 
ly  concerned  about  fostering  and  promot¬ 
ing  science  education  "for  their  own  self- 
interest  and  kmg-tenn  vidiility."  Be¬ 
cause  of  deficiencies  in  science  education 
here,  companies  such  as  Siemens  "can’t 
get  creative  or  even  adequatriy  trained 
employees  to  do  the  work  they've  already 
got,"hesaid. 
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And  you've  won. 

Most  technologv  companies 
—including  us— have  spent  the 
last  10  years  or  so  trying  to 
beat  the  living  daylights  out 
of  each  other. 

But  who  really  got  hurt  in 
the  crossfire? 

Customers. 

Business  people  who  just 
had  a  Job  to  do,  were  forced 

to  choose  sides,  not  solutions. 

That's  why  we're  revolution¬ 
izing  the  focus  of  our  entire 

company.  And  sendbig  hundreds 
of  applhations  engineering 
teams  to  work  side-by-side  with 
our  customers. 

We're  looking  toward  you 
now  Not  over  our  shoulder  at 

IBM  or  anybody  else. 

We're  looking  at  the  WM 
you  work.  The  ioM  m  do.  the 
problems  rMe.  The  goals 
you  have,  the  answers  you  need. 

And  we're  looldng  with  an 
open  mind 

The  new  Wang  will  create 

solutions  based  on  vour  needs, 
not  only  our  technology. 

Solutions  that  add  «a|uc  to 
established  standardf  wherever 
possible,  be  it  IBM,  UNIX  Wang 

VS  or  whatever. 

But  let's  not  kid  each  other. 
We’re  no  saints  in  business  suits. 

We're  in  this  to  win,  just  Klee 
anyone  else. 

But  unlike  anyone  elee.  we 
know  the  only  way  we  win,  is  if 
you  win. 

LETS  GET  TO  WORK.  | 

New  send  10  times  maie  dato 
eyerysecond 

with  E%ital’s  Ethernet 

and  FDDI  solutioa 


Ethernet  10  Mb/sec. 


*  Dvit*l  EquipiMM  Corponnoa,  IWO  Tb^HC]TAL  Lofo.  DECservcf  DCCconnect.  OECnci.  DECmcc,  DECvindovs,  and  Dignil  Kii  ii  now 
iMeimed  Imaoc  M*fU|iemeni  finphks  fKnemd  by  SMS. 


'  ire  trademarks  of  Oigiiil  Equipment  CorporMion. 


Announcing  a  Digital  innovation 
that  boosts  throughput  between 
Ethernet  LANs  by  a  power  of  ten. 

It’s  our  combined  Ethernet/ 
FDDI  solution. 

The  best  Ethernet  solution  made 
even  better. 

802.3  Ethernet  is  the  most 
widely  used  LAN  technology  in  all 
the  land.  And  Digital  has  been 
Ethernet’s  leading  innovator  for  as 
long  as  there’s  been  an  Ethernet. 

For  example,  our  LAN  Bridge 
200  spans  new  levels  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Our  DECserver"  family  has 
set  the  de  facto  standard  in  terminal 
servers.  And  our  DECconnect” 
family  has  all  the  cabling  options 
you  need  to  get  your  network  really 
wired. 

But  with  FDDI,  the  best  in 
Ethernet  just  got  better. 


FDDL  The  cure  for  LAN  locked 
data. 

FDDI  is  the  fiber  optic  standard 
that  sets  new  standards  for  perform¬ 
ance  Offering  data  rates  of  up  to 
100  Mb/sec. 

With  Digital’s  FDDI  and  Ether¬ 
net  adapters,  you  can  network 
workstations,  servers  and  stcaage 
devices  for  fast,  fast  performance 
Which  makes  our  solution  perfect 
for  network-intensive,  high- 
bandwidth  applications  like  gnphics, 
compound  documents,  high-speed 


access  to  distributed  databases,  and 
imaging-for  example,  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Image  Management  system 
from  SMS  shown  in  this  ad.  And 
our  Ethernet/FDDI  solution  sup¬ 
ports  all  workstations  that  comply 
with  DECnet,’"  OSI  and  TCP/IP 
nerworkii^  standards. 

So  advanced  is  all  this  advanced 
netwOTking  technology  that  it 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  Digital’s 
ground-breaking  Network  Applica¬ 
tion  Support  (N^),  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  (rf  software  that  enables 
applications  integration  across  a  dis¬ 
tributed  multi-vendor  environment. 
Customers  are  now  able  to  build 
network  implications  using  NAS 
solutions,  and  be  assured  of  long¬ 
term  stability  and  compatibility, 
even  when  new  technology  evolves. 
Higher  intelligence  for 
management 

Digital’s  Ethernet/FDDI  is  the 
intelligent  way  to  send  data  faster. 
And  DECmcc”  network  manage¬ 
ment  software  is  the  intelligent  way 
to  manage  your  Ethernet/FDDI 
network  faster.  DECmcc  software 
has  built-in  intelligence,  so  it  makes 
short  work  of  long  hours  of  network 
maintenance.  All  from  any  work¬ 
station  in  the  network.  All  with  the 
ease  of  our  DECwindows"  graphic 
interface. 

The  performance  leader  in  open 
networks. 

Our  new  FDDI  products  are 
just  one  example  of  Digital’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  networking.  With  our  tradi¬ 
tion  of  technological  innovation, 
intelligent  network  management, 
and  a  steadfast  commitment  to 
open  standards.  Digital’s  network¬ 
ing  gives  you  a  way  to  tie  your 
company  together,  without  tying 
you  down. 

For  more  information,  call 
your  local  Digital  'nioifol 
sales  office  or  -L^l^luil 
1-800-343-4040, 
ext.  194. 

now. 


Digital’s  Ethemet/FDDI,  100  Mb/sec. 


NEWS 


TECH  TALK 


Phototooics  Carp,  last  week 
introduced  a  device  that  links 
computers  in  separate  build> 
tngs  bjr  in&ved  hgbt  The 
BuUing-to-Buildkig  HkKo- 
Itnk,  which  mounts  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  window  pane  or  on  a 
wail  near  a  window,  connects 
desktop  computers  that  are 
up  to  600ft  apart,  the  compa¬ 
ny  said.  It  comes  in  two  ver- 
sioQs:  Apple  Computer,  Inc 
Appletafc/Localtalk  for 
Madotosh  networking  eovh 
rooments  and  RS-232  inter- 
fatx  for  tenninal-to-hostap- 
pBcatinns  The  Apple- 
talk/Localtalk  veraoQ  is 
compatible  with  Appletalk 
routers  and  bridges  and 
transnnts  at  the  fuO  230.4K 
bit/sec.  network  speed.  The 
RS‘232  versiao  can  transmit 
four  channds  simultaneously 
at  9.6K  bit/aec.  and  fuD  du¬ 
plex. 

PCi  Aiwftnd  «t  tapcii 

Reducovering  Tkanpeii.  an 
exhibit  of  more  than  2CK}  re¬ 
cently  excavated  artibcts 
from  ftxnpeh,  opened  last 
week  at  the  GaBery  of 
Science  and  Art  in  New  York. 
The  exhibition  also  features 
interactive  prograins  that 
show  bow  computer  tech¬ 
nology  is  being  used  by  arche¬ 
ologists  to  explore  the  site  at 
f^impeh  as  wdl  as  to  further 
research  and  preservation 
efforts.  The  exhibftion  has 
been  organized  by  the  Italian 
h&uster  of  Cultural  and  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Assets/Arcbeolo- 
gicarSuperiateodeocy  of 
Ikmpeii  and  IBM  Itafy. 

It  runs  until  Sept.  IS. 

Leaning  Mftmre 

Researchers  at  the  Institute 
for  Leammg  Sdences  and  at 
Andersen  Consulting  are 
k)oking  into  the  way  people 
learn  by  using  software  pro¬ 
totypes  based  on  artifidal  in¬ 
telligence  and  cognitive  sd- 
ence  theory.  The  institute, 
which  is  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston.  Bl.. 

developed  three  proto¬ 
types:  a  sounding  bo^  that 
uses  Socratic  tutoring  tech¬ 
niques  in  (m)blem  solving; 
**Ask  Tom,”  a  collection  of 
interviews  with  experts  on 
video  dips;  and  language 
teaming,  which  teaches  non¬ 
native  language  to  students. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Videotex:  Struggling  for  acceptance 

Despitegrowth  potential  and  business  interest  profits  are  still  hard  to  find 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTtfT 


“Videotii  has  a  gnat  futun  if  only  it 
cangtttkfongh  titepnsenL  ** 

GaryAritn 

After  some  notable  failures  in 
the  inid-1980s.  videotex  ap¬ 
pears  U)  be  back  on  track,  al¬ 
though  k  remains  unclear 
just  where  it  is  beading.  “It's 
a  beast  t^t  won't  die.”  said  Ga^  Ar- 
len.  president  of  Aden  Cocnmuni- 
cations,  loc.,  a  Betbesda,  Md..  vi¬ 
deotex  research  firm  and 
publisher  of  “Interactivity  Re- 
port'’newsletter. 

Though  definitions  vary, 
videotex  is  generally  viewed  as 
a  two-way  interactive  service  for 
home  a^  business  users 
that  includes  text  and.  in¬ 
creasing.  simple  graphics. 

A  wide  variety  of  services  ranging 
from  telesbc^ping  to  travd  infor- 
maticin  and  reservations  are  avail¬ 
able  online  from  25  to  45  «- 
companies. 

There  are  about  1.4  million  sub¬ 
scribers  of  videotex  services  offered 
by  such  providers  as  Prodigy  Services 
Co.  and  Minkel  U.S.A..  a  subsidiary  of 
French-Telecommunications,  acojrd- 
ing  to  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr.,  executive 
(Srector  of  the  Videotex  Inchistry  As- 
sodatioo  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

“The  indusoy  in  general  is  growing 
at  a  20%  to  30%  per  annum  clip.'' 
Smith  sakL  “That's  not  bad  growth, 
but  at  the  same  time,  everyone  in  the 
Ivideotex]  industry  agrees  that  b  far 
from  adim  we  would  like  to  be  in 
terms  of  maricet  size.” 

The  business  needs  a  widtf  range  of 
hi^>-quality  services  aimed  at  both 
borne  and  business  users,  Smith  said. 

BKential  videotex  customers  want 
easy  to  use  and  inexpensive  services, 
said  Geoffrey  Moore,  director  of  mar¬ 
ket  programs  and  communications  at 
Prodigy  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Prodigy 


has  been  successful  marketing  to  less 
sophisticated  personal  computer  users 
by  bundling  a  nxidem  and  software  in 
one  package  and  has  made  its  products 
less  costly  for  users  by  funding  the  ser¬ 
vice  thro^  advertising. 

“Traditionaljy,  icdiat  has  been  called 
videotex  was  a  text-based  service  that 
charged  by  the  minute,  putting  most  of 


Moore  said.  “The  interface  was  de¬ 
signed  for  people  comfprtable  with 
computers;  it  required  a  modem  that 
was  difficult  to  operate.” 

The  company  has  grown  from 
50.000  to  more  than  435,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  only  18  months,  making  it 
nearly  the  largest  provider,  Moore 
said. 

“I  call  Prodigy  the  Great  White 
Plains  Hope,  because  everyone  hopes 
that  it  wiU  succeed.”  Arlen  said.  "Its 
failure  would  send  a  message  that  after 
spending  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars,  if  [Prodigy)  can’t  make  it  work. 


get  a  significant  boost  from  IBM’s  re¬ 
cent  introduction  of  hs  I^smal  Sys- 
tem/l  home  computer  that  includes  a 
built-in  modem  and  Prodigy.  IBM  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  co-owners 
of  Prodigy. 

Other  PC  manufacturers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  suit  with  modeb  that 
include  internal  modems  and  software 
for  on-hne  services  bundled  in. 

However.  PCs  may  not  i»ove  to  be 
the  crowbar  that  will  pry  the  lid  off  Che 
videotex  market  There  are  sever¬ 
al  companies  in  the  industry 
betting  that  a  portable  tele- 
vision-aize  terminal,  siinilar 
to  French  Tdecommunica- 
tion's  Minitel  terminal,  would 
be  more  readily  accepted  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  perhaps  busing  users. 

U.S.  Videotel  and  Southwestern 
Bell,  for  example,  discovered  that  44% 
of  the  20,000  partietpants  in  a  videotex 
trial  that  ended  in  March  opted  to  pay  a 
monthly  fee  to  use  a  low-cost  ter¬ 
minal  rather  than  their  own  PCs. 
"That  suggests  that  people  with 
PCs  who  already  have  a  modem  don't 
see  the  PC  as  a  communicating  de¬ 
vice.”  Arlen  said:  “A  telepbonelike 
device,  a  home  information  a^^- 
ance,  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  creating  a  business  —  it 
may  not  be  videotex  but  an  dectronic 
home  and  office  information  service.” 

Several  of  the  Bell  operati^  com¬ 
panies  have  be^-experimenting  with 
"smart  telephone”  technology  and  are 
petitioning  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  amend  regula¬ 
tions  that  now  prohibit  them  from  of¬ 
fering  videotex^services. 

Videotex  services  aimed  at  buaness 
users  are  also  slowly  picking  up.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smith.  TTie  videotex  net¬ 
works  are  increasingly  being  used  to 
provide  small  and  m^um-size  busi¬ 
nesses  with  order  entry,  direct  mar¬ 
keting  and  other  services  (see  story, 
this  page). 

Adding 

Some  managers  are  lodang  to  add  val¬ 
ue  to  their  intemaltorporate  netwotks 
by  Unking  them  with  outside  videotex 
services  providing  travel  reservations, 
fctf  example,  Smith  said.  "Hardware 
and  software  support  is  available  for 
PC  users;  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
person  in  the  data  center  wouldn't 
want  to  have  access  to  that  same  capa¬ 
bility.” 

Videotex,  which  celelmtes  its 
twentieth  birthday  next  year,  has  long 
been  characterize  as  a  technology  in 
search  of  a  market.  Some  experts  said 
that  the  technology  is  already  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete. 

Profits  have  also  remained  elusive. 
Minitel,  which  b  often  pointed  to  as  the 
most  visiUe  videotex  success  because 
it  has  five  million  subscribers,  has  yet 
to  make  a  profit  in  seven  years  of  oper¬ 
ation. 


who  can?" 

The  videotex  industry  is  looking  to 


Giving  them  the  business 

One  of  fastest  growing  aegmeots  of  Prodigy  Services  Co.  b  not 
consumer  subsenptioos  but  a  diviaioo  called  Prodi^  Busmesa 
Service,  whidi  b  geared  to  commerdal  users  during  the  day 
when  consumers  sign  off  the  system  and  go  to  work,  said  (Geof¬ 
frey  Moore,  directer  of  market  programs  and  commonicatioos. 
Artec  Distributing,  loc.,  a  prerecorded  videotape  dstributor  based  in 
SheBrame,  Vt,  has  been  using  the  service  for  nearly  a  year,  said  Judy  Ra¬ 
ven,  direct  of  marketing  for  Artec.  The  400  retaOm  enrolled  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  vdaefa  b  called  Artec  Express,  use  it  for  on-hne  order  entry,  inventny 
look-up  and  other  busmeas  appbeations ,  Raven  said. 

Prodigy  charges  retiBers  $13/boar  oo-iine,  but  the  tab  b  ultimately 
picked  up  by  Artec. 

Prodigy  has  also  inked  poets  with  Moore  Medical  Supplies  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Insurance  Agency  of  Cafifomb  and  Nevada ,  among  other  firms. 
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Why  theWaid  of  Business 
Relies  on  the  SAS*  System. 


When  millions  of  records  and 
billions  in  revenue  all  ride  on 
your  data,  you  can’t  settle  for 
at^rthing  less  than  the  world’s 
most  reliable  software.  That’s 
why  more  than  75%  of  the  world’s 
most  successful  companies  — 
from  finance  to  pharmaceuticals, 
manufacturing  to  mining  — 
depend  on  the  SAS  Sj^stem.  The 
#1  applications  software  system. 

A  World  of  Choices 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System 
for  practically  any  application 
that  involves  accessing,  manag¬ 
ing,  analyzing,  and  presenting 
data — fr:om  shop-floor  quality 
control  to  top-floor  executive 
information  systems.  And  because 
SAS  applications  run  the  same 
regardless  of  hardware,  you  have 
the  power  to  decide  where  those 


ai^lications  belong — in  the  data 
center,  at  the  department  level, 
or  on  the  desktop. 

World-Class  Service 

The  SAS  System  is  backed  hy 
expert  technical  support  and 
consulting  services,  continuous 
enhancements,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  dociunentation  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc. ,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software. 

See  for  yourself  wlqr  thousands 
of  companies  turn  to  the  SAS 
%stem  for  their  most  strategic 
applications.  Call  us  now  at 
(919)  677-8200  and  ask  for  your 
free  Executive  Summary  and 
details  about  our  free  30-day 
software  evaluation.  In  Canada, 
call  (416) 443-9811. 


The  SAS*  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Any  Other  Software. 


fM 

SAS  Institute  Ina 
SoftwEire  Sales  Department 
SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  677-8200 
Fax  (919)  677-8123 


The  SAS  System  runs  <n  mainframes, 
minicanputers,  wvriistations,  and 
personal  computoa. 

CoiQrngfat©  1989  fay  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
printed  in  the  USA. 
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EDITORIAL 

Helping  hackers 

IN  THE  LAST  five  years,  hacking  has 
evolved  fiam  a  mischievous  pursuit  ci 
nerdy  teenagers  to  a  legitimate  threat  to 
international  communications  and  com¬ 
merce.  U  the  Internet  virus  showed  how  much 
trouhle  a  single  programmer  could  cause,  then 
the  revebtion  t^t  one  group  was  planning  to 
disrupt  the  entire  911  emergency  network  in 
nine  states  hammered  horn  the  potential  dam¬ 
age  of  a  concerted  hacking  effort. 

Law  enforcement  offidals,  egged  on  by  ner¬ 
vous  business  leaders,  are  reacting  with  alarm  to 
the  situation.  But  are  they  trampling  individuals 
in  the  stampede  to  end  the  threat? 

The  formation  of  the  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation  last  week  may  shed  valuable  light  on 
this  question.  The  group  will  draw  its  share  of 
derisioQ  because  its  mission  is  to  defend  the  dvil 
rights  of' computer  backers.  But  it  deserves  a 
chance  to  raise  some  emerging  issues. 

For  example,  should  computer  bulletin  boards 
be  considered  legitimate  agents  of  the  press, 
with  all  the  constitutional  protection  that  en¬ 
tails?  If  someone  publishes  iMormation  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  about  how  to  break  into  a  bank's  com¬ 
puter  system,  wjto  is  liable?  The  originator  of  the 
information?  The  bulletin  board  operator?  The 
person  who  uses  it  to  conunit  a  crime?  All  three? 

If  law  enforcement  authorities  seiK  an  entire 
file  server  fitxn  a  small  business  on  suspicion 
that  it  contains  stolen  credit  card  numb^,  is 
that  unbir  restraint  of  trade’ What  if  evidence  of 
an  unrelated  crime  is  found  on  the  hard  disk?  Are 
private  electronic  mafl  messages  stored  on  a  file 
server  entitled  to  the  same  right  to  privacy  as  a 
letter  delivered  by  the  U.S.  I\»tal  Service?  What 
responsibility  do  bulletin  board  operators  have 
for  knowing  what  information  is  exchanged 
among  their  users?  How  much  do  they  actually 
have  to  know  about  those  users? 

Increased  networking  and  high-speed  commu¬ 
nications  are  making  it  tougher  arid  tougher  to 
detect  the  origins  of  criminal  activity  and  to  de¬ 
termine  just  wbo  is  at  fault.  At  the  same  time, 
digging  out  that  information  involves  sifting 
through  increasing  amounts  of  extraneous  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  process  that  may  jeopardize  the  privacy 
or  liv^ibood  of  others. 

However,  the  job  must  be  done,  and  these  is¬ 
sues  will  be  addressed  only  through  the  courts. 
That's  where  the  Electronic  Frontier  Founda¬ 
tion  can  make  its  mark.  Not  only  does  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  such  respected  figures  as  MHcb 
Kapor  and  Steve  Wozniak  lend  the  group  legiti¬ 
macy,  but  also  simply  raising  these  issues  each 
time  another  hacker  raid  comes  to  light  will  force 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  consider  their  ac¬ 
tions  more  carefully. 

On  the  flip  side,  we  hope  Messrs.  Kapor  et  al 
do  not  simply  use  their  organization  to  hold  forth 
on  the  need  to  let  hackers  express  themselves  or 
practice  their  art.  Neither  business  nor  the  legal 
community  takes  that  argument  seriously  any¬ 
more.  But  by  picking  its  targets  carefully  and 
sticking  to  thehigb  road,  the  group  can  do  a  lot  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  debate. 


'  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Easy  migration 

Your  artide  "When  a  DBMS 
doesn't  relate"  [CV,  May  28] 
omitted  important  tnfonnatioa. 
For  example,  the  concerns  ex¬ 
pressed  about  BWD  Automotive 
are  that  they  are  "wary  of  the 
major  investment  requii^  to  go 
rebbooai  ...  not  the  least  of 
those  concerns  was  the  task  of 
rewriting  thousands  of  lines  of 
code  . . .  The  access  methods  of 
tile  systems  such  as  VSAM  made 
it  necessary  to  substantiaUy 
modify  programs  when  the 
structure  of  the  data  was 
changed." 

My  firm  has  converted  most 
of  our  production  data  stnictures 
from  VSAM  to  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International's  CA-Data- 
coin/DB  using  a  feature  called 
VSAM/lVansparency.  This  en¬ 
abled  US  to  quickly  migrate 
from  ClCS/Cobol  to  IDEAL. 
CA's  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage  (4GL).  for  improving  cur¬ 
rent  applications  and  adding  new 
ones. 

The  old  CICS/Cobol  applica- 
boos  continue  to  be  used  until 
they  need  significant  changes; 
then,  we  convert  them  to 
IDEAL.  The  old  applications  ac¬ 
cess  the  new  Dataoiro/DB  data¬ 
bases  with  no  changes  via  the 
VSAMyTran^nrency  feature. 
Our  experience  iodiates  that  a 
relativdy  modest  10%  or  less 
overhead  is  incurred  with 
VSAMyTrartsparency. 

Moving  to  a  4GL  relational 
database  enviroiunent  was  abso¬ 
lutely  critical  to  our  effective¬ 
ness  (for  both  mainframe  and 
Unix/Xenix  i^tforms).  As  an  in¬ 
tegrated  producer,  we 

need  to  effideittly  run  our  infor¬ 
mation  systems  (still  VM/VSE) 
while  constantly  adding  to  and 
improving  our  application  port- 
fobo.  Systems  people  are  a  key 


asset,  and  a  4GL  plus  a  relational 
database  management  system 
helps  them  be  successful  and 
productive.  Your  readers  should 
be  aware  of  the  CA-Datacom/DB 
VSAM/Transparency  option  and 
benefits. 

Rickard  R.  Bailey 
Rochester  Hills,  Mick. 

Impenetrable  logic 

Your  article  "What’s  in  store  for 
1995?  PCs  will  fulfill  potenti^" 
(CW,  June  4J  keys  into  a  question 
that  I’ve  b^n  ready  to  ask  for 
several  years. 

When  someone  offers  me  a 
"personal  agent"  that  “filteifs] 
aQ  the  information  sent  to  (me)," 
my  first  question  wiU  be:  "How 
do  I  set  the  percentage  cf  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  to  be  sent  throu^ 
to  me  unfiltered,  undelegated?" 

If  the  vendor  states  proudly 
that  all  information  is  filtered  — 
that  none  can  get  throu^  ran¬ 
domly  —  1  will  immediately  re¬ 
ply:  "How  much  did  my  competi¬ 
tion  pay  you  for  trying  to  blind 
and  de^en  me  by  artfully  pre¬ 
venting  me  from  seeing  anything 
that  doesn't  fit  my  preconceived 
notion?  (jet  out!" 

If  this  cybernetic  butier/jailor 
only  shows  you  what  you've  al¬ 
ready  asked  to  see.  then  by  defi¬ 
nition.  no  new  information  can 
reach  you!  Your  filter  wiD  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  noticing  when  you 
need  to  change  your  filter!  Liter¬ 
al  insanity. 

RobHiggins 
Media.  Pa. 

Go  with  the  flow 

I  enjoyed  the  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  ankle  that  Joe  Maglitta 
wrote  about  the  C^ers  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control's  Wonder  project 
(CW,  June  4}.  However.  I  wish  to 
clarify  one  point.  The  article; 


states  that  data  is  passed  seam¬ 
lessly  between  Adabas  and  Natu¬ 
ral  What  that  sentence  should 
ime  said  was  that  the  Adabas/ 
Natural  environment  passes 
data  seamlessly  to  the  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute  environment  where  the  re¬ 
quested  data  is  graphed  or 
mapped  using  SAS  Gra^  —  the 
point  being  that  the  person  who' 
is  signed  onto  the  Wonder  sys¬ 
tem  requests  the  data  and  can 
receive  it  either  in  tabular,  chan, 
graph  or  map  format 

Regarding  my  staff,  Joseph 
Reid  and  Andrew  Frie^  are 
largely  responsible  Ux  the  ideas 
behind  and  the  impletnentatioD 
ofWonder. 

Howard  W.  Ory,  M.D. 

Director 
Information  Resources 
Management  Office 
Centers for  Disease  Control 
Atlanta 

OS/2  on  the  rise 

I  believe  "Market  justice"  [CW. 
June  25]  was  a  weak  and  clumsily 
reasoned  editofial. 

There  would  be  no  Appte 
Madntosh  or  derivative  ^i^- 
cal  user  interfaces  today  without 
the  bold  pioneering  of  Lisa. 

Your  examples  of  sua:esses 
all  started  writh  weak  software 
support  OS/2  is  stfll  frail,  but  it 
wdi  make  a  powerful  foDow-on  to 
Microsoft  Windows  3.0. 

Donald  C  MacDonald 
Dallas 


Computerworid  toelcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  M  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis.  Editor.  Comput- 
etworU,  P.O.  Box  91 71, 375  Co- 
ckituate  Road.  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  875- 
8831:  MCI  Mail:  COMPUTER- 
WORLD. 
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Quell  the  fear  of  lessor  abuses 


KEN  BOULDIN 


On  May  4,  Jim 
Hassett,  trustee 
of  lessor  CIS 
Corp..  took  the 
podium  at  the 
Computer  Deal¬ 
ers^  Lessors 
Association's  (COLA)  spring 
meeting.  He  addressed  lessor 
bankruptcies  and  CIS,  which  is  in 
Chapter  11.  And  be  mentioned  a 
number  of  “abuses"  perpetrated 
by  leasing  companies. 

Among  the  alleged  abuses 
Hassett  described  were  selling 
computers  before  ^terdsing  a 
lease's  purchase  option;  remov¬ 
ing  features  from  a  teased  com¬ 
puter  and  selling  or  leasing  them 
without  the  lessor's  knowledge: 
and  subleasing  a  leased  comput¬ 
er  without  the  ori^nal  test’s 
knowledge. 

Not  surpriangly,  that  part  of 
his  q)eecb  caught  the  attendoo 
of  Uw  audience,  which  included 
a  number  cf  industry  media  rep¬ 
resentatives.  As  a  result,  stor¬ 
ies  have  appeared  in  industry 
trade  pubhatkns  about  'leas- 
tAg  abuses,"  "dulnous  business 
practices,"  and  the  need  for  the 
leasing  industry  to  undergo  a 
"firing  cleaning." 

Hassett  did  raise  some  very 
good  points,  detailing  prances 
that  some  lessors  in  his  audience 


Boukfas  a  tircMlcnt  of  ibe  Computer 
Deaien  tad  Lewn  AMOdatiofL 


were  unaware  of  and  mentioning 
ways  to  improve  how  the  indus¬ 
try  does  business.  However,  his 
remarks,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  in  articles  that  subse¬ 
quently  appeared,  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  rampant 
wrongdoing  within  the  leasing 
industry  and  that  customers 
should  feel  jet^urdized.  I  strong¬ 
ly  believe  tto  is  not  the  case. 

The  abuses  that  Hassett  de¬ 
scribed  are  far  from  common¬ 
place  in  the  computer  leasing  m- 
du.siry.  Many  of  those  listening 
to  his  speech  —  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  industry  veterans  —  do 
not  believe  that  these  situations 
were  fairly  described. 

In  fact,  without  the  CIS  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  many  of  the  problems 
Hassett  rderred  to  would  never 
have  surfaced.  However,  the 
b^t  that  Hassett  shed  on  these 
dubious  practices  has  caused 
many  companies  to  be  more 
aware  of  potential  problems  and 
to  improve  the  manner  in  which 
tb^  do  business. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize 
that,  contrary  to  the  impression 
given  by  some  articles  in  the 
trade  press,  few  customers  of 
computer  lessors  and  dealers  are 
actually  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
practices  Hassett  describe  in 
his  speech.  Many  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  are  oinducted  between 
multiple  lessors  or  dealers  in 
computer  equipment  and  do  not 
even  involve  the  customer. 

A  ComputerwoHd  editorial 


(CW,  May  21]  commenting  on 
the  issues  Hassett  raised  main¬ 
tained  that  it  is  “absolutely  es¬ 
sential"  for  the  leasing  industry 
to  "clean  its  own  house,"  but 
“spring  cleaning"  is  already  an 


association.  As  a  resuh,  CDLA 
membership  is  the  mark  of  a  pro- 
feaskmat.  ethical  organisation. 

CDLA  and  the  leasing  iiKlus- 
try  do  not  condone  any  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  Hassett  mentiaoed.  The 
fact  that  these  practices  are  now 
a  topic  of  discussion  may  be  one 
of  the  few  positive  by-products 
ofthe  CIS  failure. 


ongoing  process  at  CDLA. 
CDLA  maintains  aiKt  enforces  a 
Code  of  Professional  Conduct 
and  Practices  by  which  aO  mem¬ 
ber  firms  must  jdedge  to  abide. 

CDLA's  Industry  Practices 
Committee  hears  comptaiito  of 
violations  of  this  code,  and  if  it  is 
determined  that  a  violatioo  has 
occurred,  the  committee  im¬ 
poses  sanctknB  and  in  some 
cases  expels  companies  from  the 


A  siiiular  pbenomeuoo  ac¬ 
companied  the  OJ’.M.  Leasing 
Sendees  (Made.  For  example, 
when  that  firm's  massive  fraud 
was  exposed  in  1981  it  caused 
lenders  to  verify  that  leased  ma¬ 
chines  are  actiaDy  in  place  be¬ 
fore  they  commit  to  financing. 
For  honest  companies,  this 
change  in  procedure  was  a  mere 
inconvenience;  for  dishonest 
companies,  it  meant  the  expo- 


Why  high-tech  eompani es 
fail  from  their  own  success 


MARTY  GRUHN 

The  “go-go" 
1980s  gave  our 
industry  a  nota¬ 
ble  rogue's  gal¬ 
lery.  DEC,  HP, 
Apfde,  Compaq, 
Lotus,  Miat>- 
soft,  Ashton-Tate,  NoveQ  and 
Sun  Mioosyatems  all  broke  out 
of  their  re^ective  packs  and  es- 
tabhshed  themselves  as  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  industiy.  But  wiO 
they  stiD  be  luminaries  when  we 
look  back  on  the  1 990s? 

That  d^KUds  on  whether 
they  have  d^  their  homework 
cod  can  avoid  some  of  the  traps 
that  have  caused  other  hi^te^ 
companies  to  hfl. 

Ctae  of  the  proUems  with  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  it  validates  corporate 
cultures  and  technologies.  From 
this  come  the  ans  of  intenuOy 
driven.stnt^ies  and  the  evils  of 
aninstidledbase. 

IntemaBy  driven  strategies 
are  created  on  the  bebef  that  a 


GnCn  ■  •  oMMubiM  taned  in  Men. 
Aik. 


vendor’s  previous  success  vali¬ 
dates  its  ri^t  to  a  future.  The 
mind-set  evolves  as  follows: 

•  Our  technology  is  selling, 
therefore  it  IS  good. 

•  Our  customers  tike  our  tech¬ 
nology,  therefore  they  will  buy 
more. 

•  Our  customers  like  our  tech¬ 
nology.  therefore  other  compa¬ 
nies  wiS  buy  it,  too. 

•  Our  installed  base  equals  fu¬ 
ture  opportunity. 

If  we  move  down  market 
(cheaper)  or  up  market  (more 
expensive,  fas^)  we  can  sell 
more  to  existing  customen.  ^ 
can’t  announce  an  innovative 
I^oduct  in  our  core  market  be¬ 
cause  h  win  upset  the  installed 
base  (aJLa.  cash  cow).  The  inev¬ 
itable  result  of  internally  driven 
strategies  is  that  vend(>n  start 
to  coateiiq>Ute  their  own  navel 
They  evolve  from  being  piooeers 
of  new  ideas  to|>eing  the  care¬ 
takers  of  an  installed  baae.  Be¬ 
cause  they  think  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  critical  mass,  they 
ignore  new  or  radical  tecfrnol- 
ogies.Aftertwoarthreereorga- 
nixatiaas.  the  firm  goes  away. 


Getting  too  big  f<w  your 
britches.  When  a  vendor  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  (debe,  it  begins  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  what  it  wants  to  be,  rather 
than  what  it  is.  This  ilbess  is 
usually  exi»essed  in  grandiose 
cotporatese  about  new  market 
opportunities  or  strategic  in¬ 
vestments  for  the  future.  Forget 
iL  If  H  isn’t  a  lateral  or  down¬ 
market  extension  of  the  core 
business,  it  isn’t  going  to  work. 

Finns  that  get  too  big  for 
their  britebes  usually  catch  the 
diaease  by  focusfog  on  only  ooe 
or  two  competrtota.  As  tb^  win 
against  the  bigger  giant,  th^  be¬ 
gin  to  believe  that  other  markets 
are  tbein  for  the  taking  as  weH 
This  can  be  the  kiss  of  death. 

Surviving  the  eamdua.  One 
of  the  legacies  of  success  is  that 
vendors  usually  forget  bombard 
it  was  to  achieve.  One  reason  is 
that  nobody  is  left  Sentor  execu¬ 
tives  are  wootd  away  to  other 
compaoim  that  promise  to  make 
them  president  Salespec^le 
who  piemeered  the  coocepl  re¬ 
tire  00  their  eamings  or  go  to 
other  companies  that  can  offer 
them  a  better  deal 

The  resutl  of  this  exodus  is 
that  the  company  loses  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  bistocy  and  the  reasons 
for  its  success. 

Arrogance.  Face  it  ano- 
gance  beisns  at  the  and 


worics  its  way  down. 

There  is  a  fine  line  between 
arrogance  and  esfkH  de  corps. 
E^irit  de  corps  is  created  when 
there  is  a  commoo  enemy  and 
the  company  is  gaining  momen¬ 
tum.  Esprit  de  corps  toms  into 
arrogance  when  t^  enemy  is 
vampBsbed  and  no  other  com¬ 
petitor  comes  to  the  fore. 

The  problem  with  arrogance 
is  that  it  qvesds  like  wildfire. 
Who  needs  to  mana^  percep¬ 
tions  when  the  world  is  beating  a 
path  to  your  doo^ 

Ant^ance  always  comes  be¬ 
fore  a  foU  and  the  more  anog^ 
the  company,  the  harder  it  is  hit 

Plajring  follow  the  lender. 
Vendors  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  are  a  lot  like  lemmings  with 
on  unlimited  number  of  cliffs.  If 
it’s  a  bad  idea,  you  can  be  sure 
that  everyone  is  doing  it  If  it’s 
the  wave  of  the  future,  look  for 
ooe  looe  voice  in  the  wildeness. 

The  problem  with  plaring  fol¬ 
low  the  leader  is  that  the  leaders 
in  the  coayiuter  boHness  are 
pretty  smart  They  leak  their  in¬ 
tent  to  enter  new  maikeU  and 
then  charter  tireleton  orgama- 
tkms,  wiDcfa  are  hyped  in  the 
press.  While  competiton  scram¬ 
ble  to  pursue  the  "opportunity," 
they  sneak  off  to  moo^ 
soiMiri)ere  tiae.  Face  it  the  big 
players  (fido’t  get  where  they  are 


sure  of  their  schemes. 

As  with  any  busmeas,  com¬ 
puter  leasing  and  remaiketmg 
will  always  face  challenges,  and  a 
few  companies  may  fail  to  meet 
tfaoae  challenges.  ^  good  com¬ 
panies  win  continue  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  As  Hassett  wrote  in  a 
recent  letter  to  CDLA.  ". . .  h 
was  not  my  intent  nor  desire  to 
tar  the  entire  industry  with 
regard  to  these  matters,  and  1 
also  pomted  out  that  ooe  of 
the  inherent  problems  is  that 
those  companies  who  engage  in 
the  practices  meobooed  create 
a  competitive  advantage  over 
those  companies  who  are  more 
concerned  with  both  the  moral¬ 
ity  and  ethics,  as  wdl  as  legal¬ 
ities  involved." 

Lessees  wary  of  the  indoatry 
need  only  heed  the  advice  Has¬ 
sett  gave  on  May  4:  Don't  base 
your  acceptance  of  a  lease  soidy 
00  price;  the  deal  that  looks  too 
good  to  be  true  usually  is. 

Is  computer  leas^  and  re¬ 
marketing  in  trouble?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  no.  A  number  of  CDLA 
members  are  ejquerieo^  some 
of  their  best  years  in  recent 
memoty.  with  better  deals  and 
rising  lease  rates.  The  industry 
koi  experienced  some  high-pro¬ 
file  bafUcruptoes  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  these  foihires 
were  largely  a  result  of  money- 
losing  deals  that  didn't  make 
economic  sense  or  poor  manage¬ 
ment  dedsioos.  These  firms' 
problems  were  for  the  moiApart 
self'infiicted  and  are  not 
toms  of  a  terminally  iO  industiy . 

Computer  leasing  and  remar¬ 
keting  is  still  a  heahhy  industiy. 


by  Idling  everyone  what  they 
plan  to  do.  They  got  big  by  weav¬ 
ing  fontasies  to  keep  competi- 
toreoffrrack. 

Pat  marketing  organisa- 
tiooa.  To  check  the  health  of 
any  computer  supplier,  look  at 
the  bead  counts  in  marketing  vs. 
en^xteering  and  the  feet  oo  the 
street  If  msTketing  is  bigger 
than  either  or  both,  you  have  a 
vendor  on  Ha  way  out. 

Unfortunately,  vendor  suc¬ 
cess  almost  ahrayi  traodates 
into  fot  fnarketmg  organizations 
—  thriving  where  an 

ongoing  game  of  Keystone 
replaces  mnovatioo  and  oridnti 
tboudH.  Because  the  “cudom- 
er"  becomes  numbers  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  summary,  strate¬ 
gies  are  designed  with  a  iboCgun. 
It’s  sure  to  hit  something  out 
there,  even  if  it  is  wrong. 

The  results  of  fat  marketing 
organiatioQsareobvious.Prod- 
ucu  are  thrown  out  to  a  progres¬ 
sively  more  confused  auebenoe. 
and  even  the  amartest  sabqier- 
800  can’t  fin  tile  void. 

To  avoid  fat  marketing  orp- 

ninriniM,  wndnrm  Amilri  tmoA- 

a  iiwralimg  a  levulviug  door. 
Marketers  whose  products  do 
not  make  the  numben  get  to 
qiend  a  fun-filled  year  in  adea. 
That'a  a  doae  of  reakty  that 
should  dear  the  haQs. 
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thafe  simpler  than  ever. 


OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of 
trying  to  achieve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
todav  and  tomorrow. 

^  .Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Bing  or 
I’C  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Servei;  its  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  do  more,  like  access 
a  host,  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  aU,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s 
Micro  Channel”  and  its  interrupt¬ 
handling  capability,  you  can  run 
several  communications  sessions  at 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  peakload  conditions. 

Want  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 
about  OS/2.  Contact 
your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or 
marketing  | 

representa-  .i 

live.  For  a  dealer  near  '  ^ 

you,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  197.' 
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COMMENTARY 

J.A.  Savage 

This  has 
gone  2  far 

You  may  have 
read  recently 
that  the  num¬ 
ber  was 

factored  by  a 
matbematidan 
inNewJers^ 
using  more  than  275  "MIP 
years"  (the  work  of  a  computer 
running  at  ooe  miQion  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second  [MIPS]  for  a 
year)  on  over  1,(>00  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  number  takes  up  nine 
tines  in  a  ccdumn  this  siae  and  is 
155  digits  long  —  whicbis 
about  aQ  the  math  this  reporter 
is  capable  of  without  a  calcuta- 
tor.  But  why  would  anyone  both¬ 
er  to  factor  such  a  problem  to 
find  what  numbers  multiplied  to¬ 
gether  constitute  the  ISS-digit 
result? 

Arjen  Lenstra.  the  man  be¬ 
hind  2.424.833  times  7,455, 
602.825,647.864.208.337. 
395,736.200.454.918.783. 
366,342.657  times  741,640. 
062,627,530.801.524,787. 
141.901.937.474.059.940, 
781.097.519.023,905.621, 
316.144.415.759.504.705, 
008.092.818.711,693.940, 

737,  said  that  the  resulting 
number.  2*“  +  1,  was  No.  1  on 
the  Top  Ten  List  of  Most  Want¬ 
ed  Numbers. 

Never  beard  of  the  hst’  Len¬ 
stra  said  it’s  been  around  since 
.  1924iDwhat'scalledtheCun- 
Continutdon  page34 


Chipping  away  at  a  tough  wail 

IBM  tries' some  new  carrots  to  entice  System/ 36  users  over  to  the  AS/400 


ANALYSIS 


BYMARYFRANJCWNSON 

CW  STAFF 


For  two  years  now,  IBM  has 
been  trying  to  lure  a  recalcitrant 
bunch  of  Systein/36  users  over 
to  its  mxlr^e  darling,  the  Ap¬ 
plication  Systefn/400. 

Even  in  cases  where  AS/400s 
have  joined  or  retraced  Sys- 
tem/Ste  in  the  woricplace.  many 
users  remain  faithful  to  their  (4d 
operating  system  by  running 
certain  applications  in  a  Sys- 
temy36  mo^  on  the  ^400. 

By  the  end  of  this  summer, 
however.  IBM  is  expected  to 
make  yet  another  overture  to 
the  Systein/36  world  with  new, 
low-^"  pric^,  entry-level  AS/ 
400s  at  least  one  of  which  will 
run^-fhe  Sy5tem/36  operating 
syst^,  SSP.  in  native  mode. 

in  the  wings  is  a  new  re- 
^Jesse^  of  the  OS/400  cq)erating 
system,  which  IBM  been 
teOing  its  business  partners  will 
be  shi^^g  before  Oct(^>er.  Re¬ 
lease  3  of  OS/400  is  reportedly 
loaded  with  features  dedgned  to 
make  the  AS/400  a  more  palat¬ 
able  choice  for  System/36  users. 

"Anything  that  makes  it  easi¬ 
er  will  te  appreciate,"  said  Bev¬ 
erly  Brown,  a  technical  analyst 
for  AS/400  and  Systein/36 
terns  at  Kendall  Co.’s  adhesive 
plant  in  Franklin,  Ky.  Kendall's 
two  plants  in  Franks  each  use 
an  AS/400  to  run  their  pay^ 
systems,  while  a  manufacturing 
arid  data  entry  applicatioa  re¬ 
sides  on  the  AS/400  but  nins  in 
the  Sy8tem/36  mode. 


"It  is  somevdut  slower  in  the 
36  mode,  but  the  application  re¬ 
quires  Systeffl/36."  Brown  said, 
noting  that  bu  users  are  also 
more  comfortable  with  the  fomil- 
iar  Systeni/36  operatii^  system. 

"IBM’s  cfaaOenge  is  to  p^ 
vide  a  real  pnce/perfonnance  in- 
duconent  to  these  System/SB 
people."  said  Carson  Soule, 
presid^  of  Computer  Appbca- 
ti<m8  ^>edalists,  an  IBM  mid¬ 
range  software  company  in 
BeltsviUe,  Md.  "Their  madtines 
are  easy -to  run.  ’Dkey’re  cost-ef¬ 
fective,  the/re  paid  for.  and 
large  numb^  of  these  users  are 
not  out  of  capacity  yet" 

By  the  end  cf  1989,  there 
were  113.000  installed  Sy»- 
tem/36s  in  the  U.S.  and  249,^ 
worldwide.  aax>rding  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (OX)  in  Fra- 
min^iam,  Mass. 

"It  is  that  installed  base 
where  IBM  realises  the  bulk  of 
its  new  revenue  will  come  fOT  the 
low-end  AS/400  models."  said 
Carolyn  Griffin,  an  analyst  at 
IDC.  "The  36  base  tends  Co  be 
old  Blue  shops,  very  proprietary- 
based,  very  lock^  into  IBM 
hardware  and  software. " 

Luring  those  Systeni/36  us¬ 
ers  into  the  ASliOO  tent  is  a 
market  that  analyste  estimated 
at  more  than  $10  billion,  figuring 
an  eiq>eDditure  of  $50,000  per 
site  for  each  customer  upgrac^ 
to  an  AS/400.  Yet  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  agreement  that  total  coo- 
verskn  of  System/36  applica¬ 
tions  to  native  mode  on  the 
AS/400  is  a  rocky  trail  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  e3q>ense. 

One  way  IBM  has  kept  a  hook 


in  the  promising  System/36  base 
has  been  to  create  multiple  op»- 
ating  environments  on  the 
AS/400. 

Although  OS/400  comes  in 
only  ooe  vaskm.  it  actually  sup¬ 
ports  three  difi^ent  environ¬ 
ments.  The  main  environment  is 
"AS/400  native  mode."  v4ttch 
includes  a  rebttonal  database 
management  system,  hundreds 
of  system  menus,  a  Help  facility 


However,  the  Systeni/36 
mode  on  the  AS/400  has  some 
legendary  perfonnance  pn^ 
lems. 

"YVe  are  rewriting  everything 
in  native  mode  because  anything 
we  run  in  the  36  envinnroent  is 
horribly  slow,"  said  Richard 
Deckard.  vice-presidetit  of  data 
processing  for  Atlanta-based 
Manheim  Auctions,  a  dhosion  of 
(^Enterprises. 

were  the  rebels.  Other 
(System/36  users]  told  us  we 
were  crary  to  go  native,"  be 
said.  Starting  with  27  Sys- 
tem/36s.  Deckard  has  moved  all 
of  his  in-house-developed  appli¬ 


Low-end  strength 

In  term  of  MiiieT,  Uu  bulk  of  the  67.000 AS/400s  sold  simce  Ike  prodstet  was 
introdueed  in  1988  have  lower  end  models 


700 

U60  TOO 

tJBO 

MaMa 

30.88^ 

€JOO 

17.SOO  10.108 

mm 

and  Other  features. 

The  other  two  environments 
are  layered  on  top  of  OS/400 
one  for  System/38s  and  one  for 
Sy8tem/3^  —  each  allowing  us¬ 
ers  to  keep  their  (M.  familiar  o^ 
erating  system  while  working  on 
new  hardware.  This  works  toler¬ 
ably  well  in  the  System/38  mode 
because  Hs  common  heritage 
with  tbe  AS/400  makes  tbe  op¬ 
erational  (fifierences  between 
the  two  machines  nunor,  several 
analysts  said. 


cations  off  nine  of  the  machines 
and  said  be  antidpates  another 
year  of  work  to  fii^  ofi  the  re¬ 
maining  18  System/36s. 

The  company  is  now  using  15 
AS/400s  and  seeing  a  "major  dif¬ 
ference  in  batch-type  work." 
Deckard  said.  One  program  that 
used  to  take  10  hours  overnight 
to  run  on  a  Sy8tem/36  now  takes 
IV^  hours  on  the  AS/400  Model 
B45. 

Moving  between  programs  in 
Continued  on  page  36 


die  totally  automated  office 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 

•  Folly  Customizable  •  DecentraUted  Admimstration  •  Full  Connectifity  %  Integrated  PC  Support  #  Resomrce-effidemt 


Emc^/TAO  IS  A  OUANTUM  LtAF  FOSWARO  M  ELECTROWC 
MAR.  AM  OFFICC  AUTOMATIOW. 

Emc^/TAO  is  a  dynamic  sysMm  mat  dives  Electronic  Mail 
and  Office  Automation  lo  everyone  -  Irom  novice  10  eapert. 
Mean  be  tuned  on  an  individual  basis  to  suit  me  user's  abil¬ 
ities  and  needs  Novices  can  sun  on  day  one  witb  no 
training.  Esperts  have  everything  they  need.  And.  it  has 
been  designed  as  a  piattorm  to  supped  an  tmerging  set  ol 
capabilities  as  die  evotubon  o*  office  automation  continues 

PORTER  THROUOM  EIMFUCITY 

Emc^/TAO  provides  hundreds  of  easy-to-use  features  lor 
managing,  organizing  and  distnbuling  EMcironic  Mail  and 
documanti.  Emc^^AO  iniUudes  etectranic-mail.  calendar¬ 
ing.  document  storage  and  retrieval,  and  a  muKRude  el 
powarfui  bridges  and  gateways 


Emc^/TAO  grves  fub  control  through  decaniralmd  adminia- 
iratioo  Auitioraation  can  be  delegated  by  Mure,  by  d»- 
pedmeM  or  by  logical  ctaaa.  And  Emc^AO's  utar 
interfaca  allows  product  taatures  lb  ba  eusiem-tailorad  to 
sub  the  needs  ol  each  mdividvai  usar  or  group  of  uaara.  at 
the  instalialion'adiscretlcM 

Emc^rrAO  is  simple,  powerful,  and  allows  unprscadanisd 
connectivily. 

AU.  ENVIHOWMEWTS 

•  MVS.  MVSflA 

vVMfCMS 

•  VS£.  SSX 

»TSO.  CteS.  IMS.  lOMS 

•  PCs  (Paraonai  Cmc^) 

K  VAP  (Special  Emc’  VTAM  AppRcation) 

•  PIVS  (Flachar  tnlomaliertal  Virtual  System) 


GATEWAVt 

•PCswtdLANb. 

•5MADS. 

•X.4O0. 

vSITMCT. 

»  OIAA.U  9.2  eempptfbt# 
davtoes  and  aysloras. 

>  Wasttm  Unlee  torblcae- 

(Tetbi.  FacbtmMa,  CasyLM.  ale.) 
•OISOSS. 

»  PROPS- 

»  DEC  (VAX  Mail,  AIMa-Om). 
»WAM6  (Wang  OHI^a) 

And  mora. 


T/SC 


FISCHER 


CALL  NOW  for  more  Inlomiafloo.  Toil-free:  800  237-4S10.  In  Florida:  813-443-1500. 


TeTAU.T  SOTtMMmi  owci 

Emc^PTAO  lb  aw  smerl  amwtr. 
Many  M  the  'argcsi  corporabons 
in  tba  world  nave  already  Mteoed  Emc* 
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share  of  a  minicomputer.  Or 
maybe  an  X  terminal  with  an 
underpowered  processor. 

But  npw,  for  the  same  price, 
you  can  give  everyone  a  high- 
performance  RISC  work¬ 
station.  Complete  with  12.5 
MIPS  of  processing  power. 
The  UNIX"  operating 
system.  8  MB  of 
memory.  Even 
built-in  Ethernet." 


But  more  than  a  hot  machine,  you  can 
give  them  all  the  strategic  advantages  that 
come  with  our  SPARC"  technology. 

First,  our  workstations  were  meant  to  be 
networked.  So  you  can  have  whole  groups 
working  on  the  same  project.  In  perfect 
synch.  And  every  user  hi  serious  pro¬ 
cessing  power.  Right  at  the  desktop  level. 
Second,  there's  the  OPEN  LOOK"  user 
interface.  Which  lets  people  learn  to  use 
UNIX  in  no  time  flat.  Finally,  there's  UNIX 
itself.  With  UNIX,  your  people  can  create 


y  \y  • 


applications  that  would  take  a  lifetime  to 
develop  any  otiier  Way.  In  fact,  tfiere  are  over 
iOOO  SPARCware"  applications  that  are 
ready  to  run  right  now.  So  you  have  the 
add^  advantage  of  dioosing  the  world's 
largest  standard  for  RISCAJNIX  software 
compatibility. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a  $5,000 
system?  Since  1982,  we've  built  nothing 
but  UNIX  workstations.  So  we've  learned  a 
few  things.  V\fe  completely  eliminated  the 
processor  box.  By  building  the  electrorrics 


into  the  back  of  the  monitor.  Mfe  gave  it  a 
high-resolution  monochrome  display.  And 
since  SPARCstation  SLC  is  designed  for 
workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be  stored  in  a 
central  server.  Or  on  a  local  disk,  if  you'd 
rather. 

For  a  lot  of  companies,  introducing  a 
machine  like  this  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
But  at  Stm,  it's  ncjt  exactly  our  first  break¬ 
through.  And  this  is  no  armounce-it-today, 
ship-it-next-year  product,  either  SPARC¬ 
station  SLC  is  av^ble  in  (quantity  tcxlay. 


affSVT  Cthftwtw  « trgiftrrrfl  y*'*— — v— «iic  i  $4,99$.  Indudeg  a  17-4ndt.  hi^viwqiubon  monochtoine  8  MB  of  m 


SPARCstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like  to  see 
how  it  comparesfo  every  other  system  you 
could  buy,  just  call  1-800424-8999  ext.  2066. 
From  anywhere  in  the  US.  and  Canada. 
And  get  ready  to  move  your  people  a 
(juantum  leap  ahead. 

Because  now  you  can. 

sun 

microsystems 

y,  inie^  Edwmct.  SCSI  and  Mmi  McrfMC*.  «td  tfw  Sun  OpcfMIng  Syaem. 


access  to  ^OCUS  •  Rdb  •  RMS  •  DBMS  •  C3RACLE  • 


Whether  your  choice  of  environment  is  VMS,  For  more  information  on  FOCUS,  call  us  at 

ULTRIX  Of  a  combination  of  both,  there’s  only  one  1-800-969-INFO.  Or,  write  to:  Information  Builders, 
product  that  gives  you  all  you  ne^.  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


COMPLETE  APPLiCAnON 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

DISTRIBUTED  DAIABASE  ACCESS 

I  INTEKHANGEABLE  APPLICATIONS 

POWERFUL  END  USER 
PRODUCTIVITY  TOOLS 


FOCUS.  ONE  LANGUAGE.  ONE  SOLUTION. 


J^.ert-verner’'  •e'erStQ^umefOuS 


scTwate  pfodujis  by  the^  tr*^  r«mes  'n  most,  if  not  aii  cases,  these  des^natcos  are  claimed  as  irademarvs  or  registered  trademarks  by  thee  respective  companes 


EOCXJS  •  «db  •  RMS  •  DBMS  •  CDRACJ-E  •  rsJGRES  •  Sytoase  •  Adabas  •  DBS  •  SQL/DS  •  MS  •  OMS  •  VSAM  •  MSOA  •  ShareBase  •  Teracdaca  •  FOCXJS 

SEE  US  AT  DECWORLD '90 


.  RMS  -  DBMS  •  ORACLE  •  INGRES  •  Sybase  •  Acdabas  • 
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A  brief  season  of  Goodwill 

Coordinating  IS  services  for  Goodwill  Games  Seattle  was  no  easy  task 


PCt.^  Mount  nid.  'The  pcot^ 
lem  with  toftware  that  enated  m 
1984  wai  that  the  biggest  ma* 
doDe  only  had  256K  [bytes]  of 
flnemory.'* 


ON  SITE 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSDWF 


SEATTLE  —  This  infonnation 
systems  departmem  wiD  not  last 

In  fact.  IS  services  for  the 
1990  GoodwiU  Gaines  Seattle, 
an  iitternatiooai  sports  competi¬ 
tion  one-fourth  the  ^  of  the 
Olympics,  will  only  last  from  July 
20  to  Aug.  5. 

Like  those  who  train  their 
whole  lives  for  a  few  minutes  of 
glory  and  perhaps  a  medal.  Mike 
Mount  and  Jim  Murray  have 
been  sweating  behind  the  scenes 
for  more  than  a  year.  Their  con¬ 
ditioning  program  revolved 
around  a  number  of  steps,  indud- 
tog  the  following:  wrangling  free 
systems  from  IBM  and  Apple 


Computer.  Inc.;  customizing 
software  left  over  from  the  1 984 
Olympics;  training  volunteers; 
m^g  sure  that  the  14  venues 
for  activibes  were  jqiread 
throughout  the  state;  and  having 
the  proper  jacks  and  wiriitg. 

^ith  this  logistical  nightmare 
looming,  Murray,  who  is  the  di* 
rector  of  technology,  said.  "The 
most  difficult  work  vras  to  get 
^tonsors."  After  negotiating 
with  IBM  for  nine  months  and 
ending  up  with  300  perswul 
computers,  a  4381  and  a  Sys- 
tefn/38,  he  said  that  his  most 
pressing  problem  now  is  to  get 
skilled  volunteers. 

"There  are  two  criteria: 
They  must  be  in  management 
and  at  a  technology  company," 
Murray  said.  He  added  that  k^ 
people,  such  as  data  processing 
and  networking  managers  from 


companies  such  as 
ATftT  and  The 
BoemgCo.  were  se¬ 
lected  a  year  ago. 
and  now  these  vd- 
unteers  have  been 
chzr^  with  re¬ 
cruiting  otben  from 
their  staffs  to  fiO  out 
the  required  700  IS 
vdunteen. 


The  twi 

o 


The  two  biggest  appbcatioca 
—  accrerltotiop  for 
the  2.600  athletes, 
1300  news  people, 
assorted  coaches 
and  other  staff 
(adapted  from  the 
dynqaca)  and  secu¬ 
rity  —  are  run  on 
Che  nwrrfrany  tnd 
^  ^  I )  the  Systein/38.  re- 
q>ectii«ly. 


Although  the  co-  GOOOWI L  L  Job  orders  for  the 
onlinatioo  sounds  /^ANATTC  12,000  volunteers 

nightmarish,  both  vj/\JVljn.o  and  inventory  for  ev* 

Murray  and  Mount,  C  p  ATT!  F  erything  from  cellu- 
vice-presidait  of  lar  pbcmes  to  toweb 

technology  and  communications,  are  run  on  PCs.  The  PCs  also 


are  swan  dmng  into  it  for  the 
second  time  both  had  worked 
in  somewhat  the  same  capacity 
at  the  1984  CMympka  games  in 
Los  Angeles. 

"The  bigg^  change  from 
the  Olympics  is  the  advances  in 


schedule  tranqxjrtatioo  for  the 
10.000  people  from  52  countries 
expected  to  fiy  in  for  the  games, 
which  is  among  their  more  mun¬ 
dane  uses.  The  Apple  computers 
are  primarily  oo^  for  desktop 
pubikhmg.  "Without  PCs.  this 


piece  would  be  dead.**  Murray 
said. 

Another  naovatioD  is  the  aw 
cf  read-out  pageii  as  reocsving 
tennkials  for  reaoltB.  Tbe  paters 
can  be  booked  up  to  pratcra  for 
hard  copy,  according  to  Mouit. 
V^tbepatert.residtsofoaQ' 
petitjona  audi  as  ice  hockey  and 
women's  voBeybaB  held  boh 
dredi  of  odes  away  can  be  trana- 
mitted  without  eipeuaivc  com- 
munkationa  equfoment 

Three  to  four  daya  before  the 
events  start,  tbe  orgaoiing 
committee  wiD  have  access  to 
tbe  venues  to  instafl  tennmals, 
copiers,  pruters  and  phones 
with  special  jacks  for  jouraaiiats 
with  computers.  "You  don't 
have  time  to  get  tbe  glitches 
aiit,"Mo(Btind. 

A  depressing  hiD  foOowt  this 
frenzy  of  activity,  tbe  two  men 
said.  "Prom  the  tinw  the  ffwnw; 
start,  there's  nothing  for  me  to 
do.  I  fed  like  tbe  Maytag  repair 
mayn,"  Mount  said,  hfurray  add¬ 
ed.  "It  aQ  just  gets  boxed  up  and 
sent  back.” 


Hacker  attacks  can  be 
hazardous  to  health 

BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
cwsrarr 


Hospitals  are  rushing  to  auto¬ 
mate  patient  records  as  a  way  to 
ease  tbe  economic  and  adm^- 
trative  burdens  of  storing  and 
using  records  on  paper.  While 
that  may  be  good  for  business,  it 
poses  security  headaches  for 
health  care  informatioD  systems 
professionals. 

In  general,  "the 
security  of  hospital 
information  systems 
is  poor,'*  according 
to  Jaime  Taaffe,  di¬ 
rector  of  computing 
for  the  department 
of  radiology  at  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (>eneral 
Hospital  in  Boeton. 

No  system  is  completely  im¬ 
mune  to  a  discontented  insider 
or  a  determined  hacker,  should 
one  or  the  other  dedde  to  alter  a 
diagnosb  treatment  proce¬ 
dure  hoping  to  cause  bodily 
harm,  Ridiard  Soeider, 
president  o(  Sneider  &  Asso- 
daces  Lid.,  a  Newton,  Mass., 
consulting  firm  spedalizing  in 
hospital  information  systems. 

The  safeguard  is  ttot  medical 
staffers  would  question  lather 
an  altered  procedure  was  appro¬ 
priate,  be  said.  "There  have 
been  cases  where  a  computer 
system  didn’t  correctly  report 
the  required  blood  type  for  a 
transfosion  and  tbe  patient  died 
at  a  large  county  ho^ntal," 
Soeider  said.  "In  tbouy,  a  hack¬ 
er  could  do  tbe  same  thing,  but  to 
my  knowledge,  there  hu  not 
bm  a  case  where  that  has  hap¬ 
pened." 


Outlaw  hackers  have  pene¬ 
trated  hospital  ctmiputer  sys¬ 
tems,  altered  patient  data  ^ 
caused  other  sorts  of  high-tech 
mischief.  The  attacks,  while  se¬ 
rious.  apparently  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  injury  to  patients. 

About  two  years  ago.  hackers 
illegally  accessed  a  computer 
system  at  Barrow's  Neurological 
I^titute  of  St  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Phoenix. 

"It  was  a  re¬ 
search  database  that 
was  invaded,"  a  bos- 
pt^  spokeswoman 
said,  "liie  computer 
did  not  contain  pa¬ 
tient  records.  None 
of  the  information 
was  stolen,  but  it 
caused  some  prob¬ 
lems  to  accessing  the  database." 

A  sub^uent  investigatioo 
resulted  in  tbe  arrest  of  two 
hackers  last  year  and  culminated 
in  May  with  a  nationwide  federal 
crackdown  on  computer  crime, 
code-named  Operation  Sun  Dev¬ 
il 

Health  care  IS  managers  are 
forced  to  walk  a  ti^trope  be¬ 
tween  accessibility  and  security 
of  patient  records,  Taaffe  said. 

For  the  informatioo  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  it  must  be  readily  accessible 
to  an  ever-growing  number  of 
profesakmals  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  care  of  a  patient. 

However,  the  same  informa- 
tioo  must  be  weQ  guarded,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  tbe  patient’s 
privacy  but  also  to  m^e  sure 
that  it  is  not  unknowingly  al¬ 
tered,  he  said. 

"The  data  that  resides  in  hos¬ 
pital  computers  —  patient  de- 


nH^phks.  complications  and 
diseases,  such  as  [acquired  im¬ 
mune  defideocy  syndrome], 
hepatitis  and  her^  —  can  have 
a  major  impact  on  individual 
life."  said  A^  Dave,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  infonnatioo  technology 
at  Cedars-Smai  Medkal  Center 
in  Los  Angeles.  "If  the  data  or 
analysis  is  not  accurate,  tbe  im- 
pbcations  are  far  more  serious," 
be  added.  "If  tbe  infonnatioo 
gets  out  in  the  wrong  hands,  it 
can  have  a  drastic  effect  on  pa¬ 
tients  and  physicians." 

Ompared  with  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  on  p^ter,  infonnation  sys¬ 
tems  are  significantly  more  se¬ 
cure,  said  Mark  Schneider, 
national  manager  of  health  care 
infonnatioo  systems  at  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  "They  are  not  as  ti^t  as 
banking  and  some  governmental 
systems,  but  tbe  flipside  Is  that  K 
would  be  inappropriate  if  they 
were,"  he  said. 

Some  hospital  IS  managers 
said  that  because  of  die  poten¬ 
tially  disastrous  consequences  of 
not  adequately  protecting  their 
data,  they  are  more  activeinpro- 
motmg  proper  security  proce¬ 
dures  among  their  end  users. 

"My  majv  concern  is  that  af¬ 
ter  taldng  aO  precautions,  we 
still  never  know  iriio  can  turn 
loose  on  us."  Dave  said.  "When  a 
report  gets  out  into  tbe  user 
area,  the  user  is  reaDy  in  control 
of  that  inforroatioa.  Data  pro¬ 
cessing  cannot  do  anything  if  the 
user  decides  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  someone  else  or  if  some¬ 
one  gets  a  listing  of  AIDS  pa¬ 
tients  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  a^ 
It"  to  an  insurance  company. 

Policing  infonnatioo  stored 
on  stand-slone  personal  comput¬ 
ers  is  one  of  the  trickiest  parts  of 
the  security  job.  be  added. 

However,  oxiat  maiar  hospi- 
lals  are  also  wrestimg  with  inter¬ 
connecting  patient  accounting. 


materials  management,  raffiolo- 
gy  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  ap- 
phcatioos  into  seamless,  hoapi- 
tahfide  networks.  The  goal  is  to 


The  security  of 
hospital  infor¬ 
mation  sys¬ 
tems  is  poor." 

JAIME  TAAFFE 
MASS  GENERAL 


have  a  completely  automated 
record  of  the  patient  from  admis- 
sioo  to  checkout  and  even  be¬ 
yond.  Increasingly,  these  net¬ 
works  are  also  being  extended 
beyo^  tbe  boundaries  of  the 
hospital  to  affiliated  hospitals, 


DigiUl  Eqaipmast  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  annouD^  a  $20,000  in¬ 
tegrated  systems  package  that 
allows  users  to  upgrade  their  Jfi- 
crovai  Us  to  high-availability, 
dual-boat  systems  with  automat¬ 
ic  faO-over.  DEC  claimed  tbe 
package  will  mere  than  triple  the 
procesttng  power  of  Microvax  n 
coafigurxti^  The  dual-boat 
atachme  is  a  pair  of  Microvixes 
Imked  with  a  ^lecial  bus  —  the 
Digital  Storage  System  Inter¬ 
connect  (DSSI).  The  upgrade 
packages,  available  now,  include 
a  new  Miaovxx  3300.  DSSI  bus 
adapter,  cabling,  awmeiated  soft¬ 
ware  bMnaes  and  a  choice  of  var¬ 
ious  storage  dements. 

SoartaUr  Corp.  and  DEC 
have  announced  a  cooperative 
selling  agreement  under  adiich 
DEC  alespeopfo  wiO  sell  the 
Smartstar  apfAcatioo  devdop- 


researd)  institutions  and  others. 

In  stitching  together  these  in- 
temal  and  external  networks, 
security  standards  may  not  be 
uzufori^  sppbed,  again  contrib¬ 
uting  to  security  g^s. 

"Have  we  had  people  try  toj 
break  in?"  Taaffe  adied.  "Youj 
bet.  We  need  to  be  on  these  nets, 
but  we  don’t  want  to  be." 

Most  institutions  can  protect 
themselves  from  tbe  casual 
hacker,  however. 

‘To  protect  against  a  deter¬ 
mined  hacker  costs  over  a  tnil- 
boo  dollars^  and  even  in  that 
case,  a  person  famiibr  with  Ute 
system  such  as  a  disgruntled  em¬ 
ployee  can  stiU  do  damage," 
&)eider  said.  "Lucidly,  the  most 
disgruntled  enqtlojm  have 
done  so  for  is  to  dam^  financial 


meat  software  direetJy  to  cua- 
toraers. 

In  another  reseller  agreement, 
DEC  and  V.l.  Corp.  in  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.,  have  anoounced 
that  they  win  jointly  market 
V.L's  Dadview  fomily  of  graphi¬ 
cal  user  nterfoce  devefopment 
tools. 

EMC  Corp.  has  announced  a 
marketing  agreement  with  InCe- 
logic  Trace  in  San  Antonio  m~ 
der  wfaidi  Intdogic  WiO  seB  an  of 
EMC's  Wang  Laboratories.  Inc.- 
compatihle  storage  produ^  to 
users  of  Wang  VS  mioicQmput- 
era.  Intefogic  is  a  third-party 
maintenance  company  with  ap- 
proximatdy  200  U.S.  locationa. 
EMC.  based  in  HopknCoo. 
Mass.,  win  continue  to  markrt 
its  storage  products  to  Wbng 
customers. 


records. 
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Hie  SjiMne  View 


Business  oiticil  on -bne  appiicatiaas  ciD  drainitlcilly  aSto  dK 
iJ m  MpntTjiinn  Tlify  iwf liff  m  nn-llni!  jtDBMS 
«d«eaed  K  UegrM  nl-iime  dedsloa  support  sod  tnnsiction  pfDC 
aiaas  nennled  anfengnents. 


SYBASE  SQL  Seiver*  deBveis  the  high  throughput  and 
ba  response  times  needed  fior  on-line  applications.  Moteovei; 
SQL  Server  maintains  peifotmanoe  levels  as  the  number  of 
users  and  the  size  of  the  databases  grow 

SYBASE  performance  is  based,  in  part,  on  a  muM- 
_ _ _  threaded  server 


but  tad  feanies  oittcal  10  success.  A  true  aa-lDe  8MMS 


josepased  Knls. 


For  the  (M  |iioe  pericnnance  and  afasolule  pefannaooe,  an  an-taie 
RDBMS  must  sole  op,  or  down,  as  business  needs  dictate.  Only  an  oa-taie 
RDBMS  wilfa  a  muta-ibnaded  pccgcanmudde  seruer  aichilecture  has  proven 
succeadid  in  handing  peak  loath,  tddi  subsecond  reqxnse  dme,  for  laige 
numben  of  usen,  X  a  variety  <d  ptadbnns. 


i|  I  I 

5  s««  I 


architecture  that 
indudes  its  own 
kernel  and  SQL  task 
manager  that  are 
opcin&ed  to  handle 
multi-user  functiCMis 


NuffltarotUBars  Wumbw d umt*  With  the  c^jetoing 

system.  In  addition, 

SYBASE  maintains  maximufntranMctionttifouotv  rtw  cvracp  enr 
put  and  fast  response  times  over  an  extended 

ranpeofueers.  Server  architecture 


Anm4kieRDeMSmasten<Dnxdalasea(ityandintegti|tyniles,in- 
dudkig  lefcoBtial  iDlegiiQ!  SI  idimbasr  lather  dnn  in  M  application. 

Ihii  lequbes  an  itwiigni,  prognmmabk  sencr  arddlecmre.  lUs  ardd- 
tedoR  dtamaliaiflyiaiicQ  entenxheviide  applcadon  deretapment  and 
tnainlenance  ame  sddta  knprailng  proiectloQ  and  data  consistency 
■a  AmicnioN  AMBMoin 

An  x-lne  RDBMS  ptmides  hi^  applcalion  foitability  to  aioid  cosdy 
dotndme.  k  pesfatm  badmpi,  leooweties,  and  dstabax  adminislnuion 
changes  arUfe  applGMioni  oendnue  to  nm.  And  it  supports  tauk-tDleraioe 
vkh  CDbioRd  be  snd  italainses,  as  wfl  as  mubi-Cn  leooiecy  to  ntininiize 
eipaauR  to  hanme  problems. 

OPIN  DSnUBUnO  Dm  MANAfilNENT 

An  x4ne  RDBMS  Uy  npports  an  open  dient/sefver  arddtecture  dot 
te  yw  touHpnndy  (laributo  appkeations  and  databases  over  netiitaks 


Yhe  on-Bne  enterprise  canrxx  afibtd  an  RDBMS  that  must 
periodically  be  taken  off-line  for  routine  malntenarKe 
activities,  such  as  database  backups,  diagnostics,  design,  and 
integnty  changes. 

SYBASE  SQL  Server  aDows  aO  such  activities  to  be  handled 
on-line,  with  system-suppdied  stoted  procedures,  while  appli¬ 
cations  continue  to  rua 

SQL  Server  also  protects  against  hardware  problems  by 
supporting  st^uore-basad  tauk  toleiance  with  minored  logs 
ard  databases,  as  wen  as  muhi-Cnj  recovery 


Ky't  *>Ai  a*!  i 


I  MuphaR  comrak  aoiioe  to  soppott  dhtrlwRd  opdale  tnnsactloas,  as 
tod  IS  Rtrienh,  aento  nm  or  more  sencts.  And  k  ptmida  open  totettaoe 
far  ioicgnling  Ifafed  taffy  toch  as  abemale  dents  and  fiaeigp  data  sources 
m  akonae  serwa  n  a  niy  open  oompuliog  sofattoa 
AMTIMU  VDiMIMNC  nOU 

An  m-kne  RDBMS  giics  dmakpea  a  set  of  totadoaMaied  4GL  tack 
tfaa 
tools 


SYBASE  psoenes  and  (mtocts  pnr  haihnse  and  adnae  knatniaits 
able  doutag  yuur  ondadon  to  graa  SYBASE  ghes  you  totadotobaied 
dedacn  juppcR  tods  dong  tokh  a  ponerful,  tato^tod  AGl  detofapment 
ontronmenk  ytai  atke  appicaions  once  and  know  that  dayYa  faly 
portabfe  to  a  aide  larieiy  of  ptatfama.  And  SYBASE  pnaides »  open 
deni/ server  archkeaure  that  MMs  the  ptomhe  of  lhe«-ltoeemen»he. 

SYBASE.  Anhkecied  bran  the  oiasa  as  the  onAie  RDBMS. 


SYBASE  provides 
a  highly  intuitive 
graphicai  user 
interface  to  maxi¬ 
mize  productivity 
for  developers  and 
end-users  alike. 


SYBASE  boosts  producfivily  with  powerful 
window-based  tools  that  meet  the  needs  of  all 
users.  Programmers  get  a  state-of-the-art  fourth 
generation  language  (4GL)  programming  environ¬ 
ment.  Overlapping  windows,  pull-down  and 
slide-off  menus,  and  icons  help  developers  build 
complex,  on-line  applications  in  a  froction  of  the 
time  it  takes  using  traditional  tools. 

In  addition,  SYBASE  offers  o  complete  SQL 
life-cycle  toolset  for  developers.  All  phases  ore 
supported,  including  design,  prototyping,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing,  administration,  and  mointenonce. 


1b  Add  Some 
ToOurVlewOf 
line  RDBMS. 


has  been  extended  to  take  fuB 
advantage  of  symmetrical  muM' 
piDcessor(SMP)  hatdwaie 
systems.  Ihe  lesuMng  benefits 
aie  gieater  thnxighput,  mote 
efiraive  load  babndrig,  ex¬ 
tended  muki'USer  capacity  and 
efficient  operational  cont^ 
lnCo(qxiteraDdd(March5, 
1990,  "Buyrfs  Scorecard") 
SYBASE  ranked  first  in  eight  out 
of  eighteen  categories,  including 
"Petformance  in  processing 
on-line  transactions?’  and 
"Berfotmance  in  dedston-  - 
support  applications." 


Ofw  of  Itow  TDrk?i  most 
rospoctod  Invostmont 
roioordi  ond  manggo 
mont  componiotiSan- 
foni  C  Bornstoin  A  Co., 
choso  SYBASE  bocouM 
"Of  oil  the  systoim  wo 
ovoluotod,  SYBASE  wos 
cloorly  the  fostosl.  H 
accommodalod  muHIpIo 
users  without  losing 
poffoi'inuncb  ond  oftofoo 
the  most  functionolHy 
both  on  the  transoction 
processing  end  and  fhe 
date  monogomont  endr 


The  on  Une  enterprise  demands  data  and  application 
integration  and  interoperability  in  a  multi  vendor 
environment  —  SYBASE  C^)en  CHent! Server  Architecture 
provides  exactfy  that. 

SYBASE  Open  Client  permits  the  use  (rf a  variety  of  front- 
end  tools  or  ^iplications,  including  SYBASE  applications, 
independent  software  vendor's  tools,  and  user  written  appH 
cations.  SYBASE  Open  Server  can  seamlessly  Integrate 
hieraidiical  and  relational  DBMSs,  third  party  app^cadons 
arxi  real-time  data  feeds  into  SYBASE  aj^licaticHU. 


Oowowt  iogillci  Iwtomotlowol  (OU)  b  using 
SYBASB  fo  holp  iwonogo  cmd  dtotribulo  tfco  oolt—os 
off  dots  gotMOOtsd  doMif  by  oiio  od  fho  lorgoot  ond 
ousiosb  cmmovor  cBmora  oi  mo  wuppoig  woOTry~ 
KBHoui/OiSJC.  Uwos  Noi'th  Bioorico  *Tiho  abltify  to 
distrAoto  dots  ooiong  vortouB  loosdlofis  oooibliiod 

ffii  I  I  1  I  A  _  ■ 

wim  fioilfioBS  oom  owogmy  wtioti  omi  npimg  mor 
dots  woB  boy  to  chooslog  STIASir 


In  the  ieal,4iiulti-vendc»  world,  SYBASE  pres^ves  your 
prior  investmeru  in  both  hardware  and  software.  SQL  Server 
supports  portability  to  a  wide  range  of  (x>tnputu)g  pl^forms, 
indudir^  VAX/VMS,  UNIX,  and  OS/2,  with  PC  and  MAC 
connectivity  making  it  a  natural  fot  Unking  apf^cations 
residing  on  different  machines. 


S  Sybase' 

CMsnt/Sfvof  For  Ths  OtvdJne  Enterpriie 

Pof  moro  iidonnoHon  or  sominor  roioryoHons, 
colll-BOO^SYBASi. 


This  is  what  InfolMsrId  (March  5, 1990,  "Dueling  Server^') 
hod  to  soy  about  SQL  Server's  relerentiol  integrity;  "The  more 
power  a  multiuser  relotionol  database  system  has,  the  more 
potential  there  is  for  disaster,  tf  you  change  a  number  on  one 
table,  any  other  table  that  depends  on  it  may  need  to  be 
changed.  The  risk  lies  in  the  failure  to  update  all  the  appropriate 
relat^  tables.  The  likelihood  of  the  increoses  even  more  as 
more  front-end  applications  that  occess  the  same  data  ore 
added  to  the  syst^ 

"SQL  Serw  offers  effective  coontermethods.  Its  triggers,  o 
type  of  stored  procedure  that  executes  whenever  a  given  con¬ 
dition  cxxurs,  ore  attached  physically  toatable... and  check  all 
updates,  inserts,  or  deletions  for  their  effect  on  related  tables. 
Since  the  trigger  is  installed  at  the  server  level — and  not  run 
through  the  front-end  application — it  doesn’t  matter  which 
application  updates  the  critical  table. This  is  a  critical  feature  os 
front  ends  multiply;  and  the  potential  for  mismonoglng  data 
is  increased.  And  since  a  given  trigger  need  only  be  written  once, 
at  the  server,  it  makes  data  integrity  programming  eas/' 

A  final  note:  InfctMxld  ro^  S^  Server  referential 
integrity  "excellent;' 


SYBASE  SEMINAR  SCHE0UIE/JUUMUI6USI;  IMO 

From  every  angle,  it^s  clear  that  the  on-line  RDBMS  is  a  critically 
important  tool  for  todays  management 

So  please  join  us  for  a  fiee  seminar.  Wll  explore  a  host  of  on-line 
issues  in  greater  depth,  and  present  a  demonstration  of  SYBASE'S 
on-line  transaction  processing  and  decision  support  capabilities. 

For  seminar  reservations,  or  more  information  about  SYBASE, 
use  the  coupon  or  call  1-800-B.-SVBASE. 

MOm  OMl  NWM 

Jriyi7  CMcatB  Nntmc%  J«iO 


□  Roister  me  fcr  the  S>43ase  seminar  to  be  hdd  in  (dry) _ 

(dale) _ All  seminais  nm  hero  9ant  to  noon. 

□  Send  me  more  informadon  about  Sybase 
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Publishing  house  rewrites  the  book  on  systems 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanopich^s  renewed  focus  and  homegrown  system  bring  a  happy  ending 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

cvfwr 


ORLANDO.  Fh.  ~  Publishing  con^om- 
ente  Harcourt  Brace  lovasovidi,  lac. 
(Uni)  ii  falling  00  better  times.  By  seOing 
aB  its  theme  poilts  fast  year  —  iodud* 

mg  Cypress  Gardens,  lour  Sea  Worlds, 
and  Boardwalk  and  Baseball— -the  cocpo» 
ratioo  eliminated  an  $875  miQian 
loan  and  tuned  its  fid  attention  back  to 
what  it  does  best  —  pid>- 
bsfaittg  textbooks. 

Michael  W.  Byrpes. 

Tice-fresidem  of  MIS  at 
HBJi  fa  the  man  ultimately 
respooBbie  for  merging 
and  mjtn»ait>ing  thoferm’l 

400.000  accounts.  The 
company  pnxkicea  text¬ 
books  for  kindergarten 
through  college  levels  and 
has  customers  in  the  retail, 
acadenuc,  dealer-dfatrdw- 
tor  *H<t  mar¬ 

ketplace.  A  few  years  ago. 

HBJ  enviskxwd  one  order 
processing  system  for  ifl 
accounts. 

“We  acquired  pubhihing  group  Holt 
Rbemhart  &  Wit»toa  bade  in  1986.“ 
Byrnes  recalled.  “And  that  gave  us  three 


U 


different  order  processing  systems:  a 
homegrown  one  we'd  devdoped.  an  aca¬ 
demic  one,  and  the  one  Holt  had  been  us¬ 
ing.  We  needed  soroetfaing  generic  to 
[meet]  the  oe^  of  the  entire  company." 

To  merge  the  accounts,  HB]  dedded 
to  develop  a  new  system  tn-house,  using 
computer-aided  software  engineering 
(CA^  technology.  The  two  existing  HEU 
systems  were  each  over  20  years  old.  and 
the  Holt  Rbeinhart  &  Winston  software 
dated  back  to  1980,  recalled  Dan  Dono¬ 
van,  HBJ’a  director  of  production  sig)port. 

'The  cleaner  (firection 
was  to  re-engineer  the  ap- 
pbeation  for  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  business  today,"  Don¬ 
ovan  Slid.  "It  was  in  1987. 
and  we  also  brought  in 
DB2.  as  well  as  Cobol  11, 
as  new  tools,  and  we  relied 
on  our  existing  data  pro- 


HU*a  Bynws  had  a  lot 
ttfmanagtmenitupport 


He  added  that  HBJ  ex¬ 
perienced  tbe  problems 
that  are  typical  of  any  shop 
going  from  a  maintenance 
to  development  environ¬ 
ment.  and  “we  got  some 
employee  resistance  to  the 
new  methodologies  for  program  develop¬ 
ment  instaDatioa  and  things  Hke  that." 

The  ultimate  product  was  dubbed 
COPS,  for  Customer  Order  Processing 


System.  Programmed  in  Cobol  n,  tbe 
COPS  software  is  DB2-compati'ble  and 
runs  off  the  company's  Amdahl  5890 
300E  mainframe  under  IBM’s  MVS/XA. 

Tbe  prelimmaiy  system  design  work 
was  done  using  Foundation,  Arthur  An- 
dersen's  CASE  product,  with  the  de¬ 
tail  and  programming  design  han¬ 
dled  by  tbe  HEJ  staff.  Arthur 
Aoder^  also  serves  as  the  au¬ 
ditor  for  HBJ,  and  having  es¬ 
tablished  contacts  at  each  com¬ 
pany  made  for  a  natural 
working  relationship. 

Bymes  describ^  tbe  COPS  sys¬ 
tem  as  in  “quasi-production"  mode  at 
present,  getting  fisted  up  for  the  full  pro¬ 
duction  instaUatiem  scheduled  for  ^y 
November.  In  hindsight,  be  said  he  feels 
the  company  should  have  started  with  a 
smaller  project. 

"COPS  in  itself  is  tbe  largest  single 
system  HBJ  has  ever  writteiL  ft  is  the 
front  end  for  all  order  processing,  has  a 
minion-plus  fines  of  code  and  includes  450 
programs  that  operate  in  on-line,  batch 
and  reporting  be  said,  observing 

that  at  the  outset,  the  complexity  of  the 
project  was  not  completely  understood. 
"Vfe  should  have  spent  more  time  study¬ 
ing,"  he  admitted. 

With  a  local-area  network  used  for  the 
development  piece  of  the  project,  there 
are  currently  22persoftsofthe  122-mem¬ 
ber  data  processing  staff  involved  in 
COPS  development.  Initially,  tbe  product 
was  programmed  using  temporary  pro¬ 
grammers  for  cost-effectiveness. 

“*rhe  happy  ending  here  is  that,  be- 
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sides  the  system,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  sup¬ 
port  from  management  They  were  very 
much  involved  in  the  needs  of  the  project 
and  have  learned  that  data  processing 
isn't  a  1-2-3  business  it  takes  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  and  understanding." 

Management  understanding  fa  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  shop  tbe  soe  of  HBJ'a.  With 
1,200  empk^rees  at  the  Orfando,  Fla.,  of- 
fiM,  and  a  of  ahnoat  6,000  nation¬ 
wide.  tbe  organfaation  has  950  users 
finked  to  tbe  mainframe  system  over 
56K  and  9.6K  bit/sec.  leased 
lines,  and  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  stand-alone  IBM 
f^raonal  Con^iuter-compati- 
bles  scattered  about.  Tbe  com¬ 
pany  recently  replac^  coaxial 
wkb  bakns  cable  fw  quicker  and 
cheaper  installation  of  terminals, 
and  it  fa  also  looking  toward  buUdiog  an 
overaD  netwoik  for  cost-effectiveness  in 
tbe  future. 

Keeping  the  equipment  up  and  running 
fa  another  coocem  for  Byrn^  Referring 
to  southern  Ftorida  as  the  ‘lightning  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world."  be  has  taken  precau¬ 
tions  to  faolate  data  center  operations 
from  any  form  of  outfade  int^ereoce. 
Tbe  tw(>^6ot  sink  floating  floor  includes 
sump  pumps,  and  halon  systems  are  in¬ 
stall  in  the  ceiling. 

HBJ  uses  Comdisco.  Inc  for  dfaaster 
recovery  services,  but  according  to 
Byrnes,  tbe  coaqany  fortunately  has  had 
no  occasion  to  use  them. 

Byrnes  said  be  firmly  believes  that  tbe 
MIS  group  can  cootrib^e  to  the  running 
of  the  busmess.  "MIS  departments 
should  be  proactive."  be  said.  "Senior- 
levd  management  fa  directly  involved 
with  us,  as  part  of  tbe  mainframe  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  CASE  development  pro¬ 
ject." 


WHY  THE 
1990  CENSUS 
IS  COUNTING! 

mvmmmt 

NTRY 


ttW'U.S.  Cengus  la  takan 
in  19W,  data  wM  ba  kay- 
anierad  wiV)  VMng  aomMfg. 
About  106  mWion  housafWIda 
wil  be  aaked  aa  many  ea  60 
queabona  per  peraon.  VBdng 
due  Enfry  (VDE)  ayUarn 
be  ueed  to  record  reapenaea. 
VOC  aoftware  wea  selaclad 
Ibis... 


Theaa  are  juat  •  law  quakbes 
youl  leem  to  count  on  from 
el  VBdng  producta:  Forms 
Manager  (VFM).  Data  Manager 
(VDI4.  Confrol  Syatem  (VCS), 
aa  wai  aa  VDE.  Now  available 
in  e  new  Version  3.0  roleaoo  on 
multiple  computer  pleitorms. 
Contact  us  for  al  your  data  entry 


•  Very  efficient,  far  exceedktg 
Census  Bureau  spedffcalions. 

•  iBgh  speed  data  entry;  maxi¬ 
mizing  operalDr  productivity. 

•  Error  aenail^;  increasing 
accuracy,  reducing  costly 
reruns  and  dalaya. 

•  Easy  10  learn;  virtually 


VBdng  SofKasfe  Senrieeei  Inc., 
4806  EM  67lh  Sinai.  SuNa  100, 
Tulsa,  OK  74136.4SS9. 

PHONE:  (911)  481 .8144: 

FAX:  (911)  494-2701. 
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ningham  Project,  and  his  number  has 
been  No.  1  since  1985. 

"They  always  have  a  list  of  numbers 
they  rea^  want  to  see  factored."  Lenstra 
said. 

This  particular  number  has  been  re¬ 
lied  on  banks  and  governments  in  en¬ 
cryption  code  because  it's  been  so  hard 
to  crack. 

So  Lenstra  the  mathematician  —  r>ot 
the  spy  or  the  thief  —  dedded  to  crack 
the  number  to  test  his  theory  of  factor¬ 
ization,  developed  at  Befleore,  Inc.  in 
Morrfatowo.  NJ. 

He  s(^t  the  problem  into  subpro¬ 
grams  to  run  on  distinct  processors,  a 
idod  of  parallefizatioo  but  with  the  pro¬ 
cessors  in  workstatims  spread  aD  over 
the  world.  Most  of  tbe  computers  used 
were  fike  Lenstra’s  own.  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Decstation  3100,  in  tbe 
ei^t  to  10  MIPS  range. 

Runtime  was  donated  by  researchers 
who  were  interested  in  tbe  result,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lenstra,  as  weQ  a-s  some  at  univer¬ 
sities  and  at  DEC. 

For  five  weeks,  those  subprograms 
ran  and  when  done,  each  would  send  in 
the  data  over  electronic  mail  to  tbe  cen¬ 
tral  gathering  pdnt  in  ffalo  Mto.  Calif. 
Tbe  data  was  assembled  on  700M  bytes 
worth  of  tape  and  shipped  to  Florida  State 
University. 

There,  a  64,000-processar  'Thinking 
Machines  supercomputer  chewed  tbe  in¬ 
formation  for  three  hours  and  spat  out 


the  three  numbers  above.  (No.  No.  Don't 
make  roe  type  it  over  J  Again.  Lenstra 
swears  he  never  took  tune  away  from  oth¬ 
er  research  projects  for  the  supercom¬ 
puter  run.  "I  tl^  we  got  some  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  foe  maintenance," 
he  said. 

Crocking  the  cosle 

Two  things  resulted  in  cracking  the  code 
number.  Lenstra  says.  Fust,  be  was  aUe 
to  paralielfae  his  solution  for  factorizing 
numbers,  and  second,  be  was  able  to  use 
tbe  64,000-proceseor  maefaiae  effec¬ 
tively. 

I’m  trying  hard  to  think  of  something 
positive  to  say  about  uang  all  that  devel¬ 
opment  time  and  caaqxiter  time  to  fac- 
titf  +  1 ,  and  the  only  thmg  1  can  come 

up  with  fa  tiat  hi^tiy  speriaHa^  use  of 
parallel  computing  fa  interesting  because 
developing  software  with  the  abifity  to 
break  up  problems  to  run  on  many  proces¬ 
sors  at  once  continues  to  be  tbe  draw¬ 
back  to  hfa^Hjeriormance  parallel  com¬ 
puting. 

But  that's  about  it  U  the  same  effort 
w»  put  into  devising  a  more  precise  ^ob- 
al  weather  modeL  humanity  might  have 
a  better  graq>  of  global  wanning,  or  sden- 
tfats  could  use  the  cooqxiter  time  for 
molecular  rooddittg  that  could  befa  devel¬ 
op  an  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn¬ 
drome  vaedne. 

As  it  stands,  it's  a  fine  number  in  tfie 
annals  of  math  history.  But  it's  no  longer 
No.  1. 


Smte  it  a  CoM^wWpwrU  ffket  Coast  niiv  car- 
ropoedeBL 
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CASE  road  rocky, 
butitgoestothetop 


BYNELLMARGOLIS 

CWSTAFF 

Cofnputer>aided  software  engi* 
neering  remains  the  way  to  go. 
althou^  the  way  needs  to  be 
paved  by  CASE  success  stones 
and  patient  managers  who  un> 
derstaod  that  the  tolls  are  steep, 
the  learning  curves  treacherous 
and  the  route  longer  than  it  looks 
at  the  start. 

•  That  is  the  consensus  of  a 
group  (rf  users  contacted  recent¬ 
ly,  18  months  after  they  were 
first  featured  in  Computerworid 
as  early  implemeMors  d  CASE 
concepts  [CW.  Dec.  26,  1988- 
Jan.2.1969]. 

"CASE  is  a  tremendously 
hard  seQ,"  said  Judith  Martin- 
Mitchell,  vice-president  o(  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
back  in  late  '88.  "At  every  step 
as  you  implemem  methodok^ 
gies,  new  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  appear  —  you  need  more 
under^anding,  more  ntforma- 
tkm.  more  m^gement." 

While  the  complexities  of  the 
CASE  undertaking  have  not 
abated,  Martin-Mitcbell  said  re¬ 
cently,  sawier.  larger  scale  us¬ 
ers  such  as  First  Chicago  have 
learned  to  anticipate  them  and 
not  be  unduly  discouraged  or  de¬ 
flected  from  the  CASE  aii^oach. 

"It's  not  so  hard  a  ^  any 
more,"  Martin-Mitchell  said. 
"Success  stories  help  a  lot." 

At  First  Chicago,  two  CASE- 
enabled  applications  —  a  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  database  and  an 
overnight  overdraft  package  — 


are  currently  up  and  running. 
The  bank’s  happy  experience, 
and  its  consequent  willingness  to 
forge  ahead  in  CASE,  can  be 
credited  in  part  to  its  software 
engineering  team's  continuing 
compatibility  with  toc^  provided 
by  Texas  Instruments.  Inr  and 
to  the  fact  that  CASE  has  en¬ 
joyed  early  and  consistent  execu¬ 
tive-level  sun>ort.  Martin- 
Mitchell  said. 

That  top-down  backing  is  in- 


"Start  small"  is  the  advice 
she  said  she  would  pass  on 
to  '  companies  contemplating 
CASE.  "And  stay  small  for  a 
while.  You  learn  so  much  when 
you  go  through  the  whole  hfe  cy¬ 
cle,  and  everything  you  learn  will 
be  invaluable  toyou  next  time." 

Not  only  is  "on-the-job  train¬ 
ing"  the  best  way  to  become 
CASE-woithy,  she  added:  it  well 
might  be  the  only  way. 

Kurt  Warier  ap^ed.  Ei^ 
teen  months  ago,  Wagner,  then  a 
manager  at  the  Seattle  office  of 
accounting  and  consulting  firm 
Arthur  Young,  was  an  avid  CASE 
supporter  and  was  encouraged 
by  the  beginnings  of  a  peer-to- 
peer  educational  effort.  Now  the 
founder/president  of  an  11-per- 
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TAY  SMALL  FOR  a  while.  You  leam  so 
much  when  you  go  through  the  whole  life 
cycle,  and  everything  you  leam  will  be 
invaluable  to  you  next  time.” 

JUDITH  MARTIN-MITCHELL 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 


dispensable  to  a  successful 
CASE  implementation  was 
brought  home  the  hard  way  at 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.  A  CASE 
initiative  under  way  at  the  Bath, 
Maine-based  shipbuikling  firm 
was  derailed  by  hard  times  in  its 
basic  iiKlustry  and  new  manage¬ 
ment  that  saw  CASE  as  a  dis¬ 
pensable  luxury. 

"CASE?  You  could  say  that 
it’s  sort  d  dead  in  the  water 
here,"  business  systems  analyst 
Wayne  Sanford  said. 

Also  critical  to  First  Chica¬ 
go's  success.  Martin-MitcheU 
said,  was  the  bank's  decisioo  to 
rein  in  the  scope  of  its  initial 
CASE  project. 


BUIUHNGA 

UmCBlIiR? 


Because  data  center  design  becomes 
mwe  complicated  every  day.  only  a 
specialist  can  handle  its  myriad  problems 
and  intricacies. 

And  Datasphere  is  the  specialist 
that  excels!  We  have  designed,  expanded 
and  built  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  data  centers  the  world 
over.  Our  client  list  reads  like  a  who’s 
who  of  intemalional  ctmimerce  and 
industry. 

For  free  literature  and  the  rest  of 
the  story . . . 


CAU  DATASPHERE 


100-221-0575 


son  systems  integration  firm,  be 
is  still  a  CASE  booster  —  CASE 
credentials  were  among  the  at¬ 
tributes  he  selected  for  when 
staffing  hb  start-up.  But  be  said 
be  now  sees  limits  to  Ihe  role 
that  user  groups  will  play  in  eas¬ 
ing  implementation. 

"Grass-roots  educatkm  is 
good,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  it's 
effective,"  Wagner  said.  "What 
we  need  are  some  large-scale 
success  stories,  broadcast 
broadband  to  everybody." 

At  Arthur  Young,  which  has 
since  merged  with  former  rival 
Ernst  &  Whinney  to  become 
Ernst  &  Young.  Wagner's  suc¬ 
cessors  and  former  colleagues 
are  still  pursuing  CASE  with  a 
vengeance,  both  for  internal  de¬ 
velopment  and  as  consuhancs. 

"CASE-rebted  projects  are 
all  that  I've  been  doing  for  the 
last  years,  and  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  aU  that  I  do,”  said 
manager  Michael  Blackman. 

The  merger,  be  said,  merely 
intensified  and  focused  the 
merging  firms’  reflective  ef¬ 
forts.  Bebeving  that  a  strong  and 
consistent  methodology  is  key  to 
successful  CASE  iroplementa- 
tkm,  Ernst  &  Young  has  now 
standardized  00  a  refined  aiul  tai¬ 
lored  verxioo  of  Knowledge- 
ware,  lnc.'$  Information  EagH 
neering  Workbench  offering  — 
which  it  has  rfiackag^  under 
the  name  of  Naviptor  —  and 
has  mounted  a  "very  large  inter¬ 
nal  training  effort."  B^kman 
said. 

The  state  of  CASE,  Blackman 
said,  "has  changed  enou^  over 
the  past  18  months  so  that,  as  a 
consultant,  I  don’t  fiend  roudi 
time  educating  users.  That's  not 
an  issue  any  oxire."  Now,  be 
said,  "the  issue  is  that  companies 
have  to  get  out  of  the  of 
rhmkmg  jn  terms  of  just  cutting 
costs  throu^  CASE." 


Acc(»tfing'E)I>at^3R* 
LastThreeSuA^ 
Hae^T^Iist 
Of4GLyREeVlSs 
NfaeRdiaHe 
ThanPROGRESS. 


When  Datapro  surveyed  users  of  4GL/RDBMSs, 
PROGRESS  received  higher  marks  for  reliability  in 
application  development  than  anyone  else.  Higher  than 
Oracle.  Higher  than  Informix.  Higher  than  Ingres  and 
Focus.  In  ttiree  consecutive  surveys. 

PROGRESS  is  more  reliable  because  it  provides 
data  integrity  through  automatic  roll-back  recovery 
and  automatic  concurrency  control.  And  our  distributed 
database  supports  two-phase  conunit.  .so  you  can 
retain  data  integrity  in  even  the 
most  complex  networked 
environments. 

To  receive  the  full  Datapro 
report,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete 
ev^uation  copy  of  PROGRESS, 
just  call  800  FAST  4GL.  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


Progress: 


I  Campcoy 


I  □  Send  me* cofi)  of  OM^n'hnpon on  PROGRESS. 

I  CC^l  me  abMtbc  PROGRESS  TaiDn«e 
IpUnioboy tdCLMdRCMIMS m; □  Jnos  CSom.  □t3ino« 


C<M19(Mer  MarfgWn 
OpentiBf  SjrsKnlsl/NenMWtas):- 


Clip  lad  iMd  ■>:  iMUe  Sola,  Rragrai  Stilt  oBt  C«ry..  5  Oak  hrl. 
MIM.MAM73I.  Ae»:  «7  rS<«S95. 
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SOFT  NOTES 

DEC  teams  with  Ross  in  global  market 


Ro«  SyMens.  lac.,  a  Red¬ 
wood  Gty.  CaliL-based  spplica* 
tkn  sotftwe  vendor  for  D^tal 
gqmpmim*  COTp.  VAX-bssed 
patens,  recently  signed  an 
with  DEC  that  in- 
chided  plans  hf  Roas  to  imple- 
meot  DEC’S  RDB 


RISC  Ultrix  and  Network  Appli¬ 
cations  Support  software  into  its 
product  hoe.  The  agreement 
also  caDed  for  DEC  and  Rocs  to 
jointly  seO  adected  (coducts 
from  both  firms  worldwide  and 
for  DEC  to  use  certain  Ross  soft¬ 
ware  packages  in^KMise  world¬ 


wide,  according  to  Domis  Vohs, 
Ross’  chief  executive  ofhcer. 

Co^MM  Corp.  in  Burlington. 
Mass.,  mtends  to  to  sell  its  appli- 
catum  developnoent  and  relation¬ 
al  database  management  system 
to  users  of  Hewlett-f^ckard  Co. 


systems.  Cognos  R}werbouse 
scftware  wiH  be  available  for  the 
HP  9000  Series  800.  The  Unix- 
based  software  will  be  offered  as 
a  fuD  life  cycle  devek^unent  envi¬ 
ronment,  covering  the  various 
phases  of  scftware  engineering 
and  maintenance. 

Andersen  Consulting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  said  it  plans  to  (^er  a  ser¬ 
vice  called  Client  Link  that  will 


AmericanTburister 
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It  was  an  open  and  diul  caM.  Only  our  ft  wwjcta/, /fcwian  tojiffcas  and 
EmiwnmentalMmagemenl  softvrare  far  the  IBM  AS/400  provides  you  with  the  mainframe 
.  functionality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 

That’s  why  our  midrange  solutions  are  chosen  by  ihore  and  more  Fortune  1000  coiporatim^ 
Free  White  Paper  Offer:  For  more  inlonnation  and  a  free  copy  of  a  white  paper  entitled,  i 
“Transparent  Winology:  Getting  Your  \R)rk  Done  In  The  call  1-800-525-0490/^^- 

In  Massachusetts,  please  call  1-508-77^2000. 

CSoHvvare  2000) 

TTie  Difiference  Is  Expertise 

lOUm  •  BOSTON  •  OflCACO  •  LOS  A.SGELK  •  UMERICK  •  LONDON 


iW>5(mC«nnpi<:dltaM)in)n  AnwncaiiTiunstrr  IBM  and  AS,  400  art  tqosteredtnimafka  of  tnemiunal  Business  HadtinesCoq>orat«n 


give  users  of  its  Mac-IV  soft¬ 
ware  access  to  on-line  code  mod- 
ificatkms  as  wefl  as  a  database  of 
oft-asked  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  The  initial  service  is  tar¬ 
geted  at  Andersen’s  customers 
running  manufocturing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  financial  software  on  the 
IBM  A^rfication  System/400 
minicomputer. 

Systems  Center,  Inc.  and 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
signed  a  deal  that  calls  for  the 
two  firms  to  j(^y  sell  systems 
and  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  to  Tandem  customers.  The 
sftftware  win  be  based  on  Sys¬ 
tems  Center’s  recently  acquired 
Netmaster  management  soft¬ 
ware. 


IBM 

FROM  PAGE  27 

the  native  mode  and  Systefo/36 
environment  is  often  a  tedious 
process,  and  the  (^lening  and 
closing  of  files  frcsn  the  Sys- 
teni/36  mode  "can  drive  the 
AS/400  nuts,"  said  David  An¬ 
drews,  president  of  ADM,  Inc., 
an  AS/400  consulting  firm  in 
Cheshire,  Ccmn. 

While  IBM  has  solved  smne 
performance  problems,  the  ones 
left.  Andrews  said,  indude  creat¬ 
ing  and  deleting  files,  running 
batdi  woik  or  data  sixts  in  an  in¬ 
teractive  oivironinent  and  sign¬ 
ing  on  or  off  screens. 

Analysts  said  IBM  will  dear 
up  most  of  these  difficulties  with 
the  System/36  mode  through  a 
focili^  in  OS/400  Release  3.  Op- 
eratkmal  Assistant  is  basically  a 
set  (rf  screens  that  madcs  the 
complexity  of  native  mode  and 
mimtts  the  simirfidty  oi  the  Sys- 
tan/36  operating  envirmment. 

Stalwarts  of  the  Systefii/36 
insist  that  highly  structured, 
prcrfesskmaliy  written  code  is 
vdiat  users  to  avoid  the  per¬ 

formance  proUems  in  that  envi¬ 
ronment.  Property  used,  the 
Systefii/36  mote  can  give  a  user 
"everything  that’s  native,  plus  a 
set  (rf  36  compatilMlity  func- 
U<ms,"  Soule  said  The  proUem 
is,  many  System/36  shi^  are 
(me-  oc  two-person  operations 
without  profesdooal  program¬ 
ming  eiq)ertise. 

Cooauhants  in  the  AS/400 
and  Systefli/36  world  recom¬ 
mend  that  applications  be  re¬ 
viewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
find  the  best  candidates  tot  run¬ 
ning  in  the  System/36  enviroo- 
mem.  "It's  the  bre^and-butter 
appbcatioos,  the  ones  that  get 
u^  every  day  and  need  to  nm 
as  fast  as  they  can,  that  should  be 
rewritten  in  native  naote,"  said 
Rodger  Peck,  president  of  the 
Feck  Systems  Group  in  Bridg¬ 
man.  Mich.,  a  systems  inten¬ 
tion  and  consulting  firm  in  &idg- 
man,Mich. 

Peck  said  many  of  his  Sys- 
tein/36  dients  wiD  only  be 
wooied  to  the  AS/400  by  lower 
prices  on  the  entry  models. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


UtIHties 

The  Woiicstatioo  Group  has  tn* 
trotfaiced  two  Unix  products  de- 
signed  for  uso^  of  IBM  main¬ 
frames  who  also  want  to  use  a 

1  !nhr  ^vi  moment 

Uoi-Xedit  is  a  hiD-screen  im- 
{demeotatioo  of  IBM’s  Xedit 
text  editor  that  features  an  on- 
Ime  Help  srstem  and  more  than 
40  editor  commands. 

Um-Rexx  isa  Unix  impletiien- 
tatkn  of  IBM’s  Rexx  system 
control  language  that  o&ers  ex¬ 
tensive  text  parsing  and  string 
manipulatioofadhties. 

Both  products  run  on  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  Sun  Microsys- 
tems,  1dc.’s  Sun-3  and  The  Santa 
Crux  Operation's  Xenix.  The 
products  kre  sold  for  $399  each 
or  together  for  $699. 

The  Workatatioa  Group 
6300  N.  River  Road 
Roaemont,  lU.  60018 
(708)6964800 

Britz  Publishing,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  bank  account  recondl- 
tatioa  system  for  nalntaining  ac¬ 
curate  data  about  bank  checking 
activities  on  an  IBM  System/36 
or  Application  System/400. 

Ilie  Recoo  system  includes 
an  RPG  data  ent^  program  and 
IBM’s  Data  File  Utility.  It  a^ 
features  an  option  to  se^  foUq^F 

letters  to  payees  of  checks 
that  have  been  outstandiag  for  a 
given  length  of  time. 

The  product  can  track  up  to 
999  bank  accounts  for  999 
it  can  also  be  used  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  unit  or  with  accounts-pay- 
able  systems,  the  vendor  said. 

Reixn  includes  complete 
RPG  source  code  and  costs  $99. 


A  30-day  trial  period  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Brits 

101  Old  Canton  Road 
Bdadiaoo,  Miaa.  391 10 
(800)255-2028 


Applications 

packages 

Ace  Microsysteins  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  L^-WP  Verskm  9C, 
an  upgrade  to  its  word  process¬ 
ing  and  database  management 
software  package. 

The  product  features  pop-up 
menus,  an  integrated  speD- 
cbecker,  propoctiona]  q»ce 


Middkaex,UKTW80EJ 

(081)8474673 

Data  3  Systems,  a  divisioo  of  Ask 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  line  of  IXsthbuted 
Requirements  Planning  (DRP) 
and  Sales  Order  Management 
(SOM)  products  designed  for 
IBM  SyMein/38  and  Appbcatioo 
Sy$te(^400  madiines. 

The  new  products  include 
SIk^400  DRP,  a  fodhtator  for 
linking  muhipie  qrstons.  and 
Release  2.01  of  its  SIM/400 
Manubeturing  and  Financials 
software  package. 

DRP  i»txlucts  range  from 
$20,000  to  $66,000.  and  SOM 
products  cost  between  $14,000 
and  $46,200,  depending  on  type 
of  ASfiOO  machine  used. 

Data  3  Systems 
P.O.Box  441 
2544  Cleveland  Ave. 

Sama  Roaa,  Calif.  95402 
(707)528-6560 


LetCICS 
Manage  llseN 

Mwaa  »■  CMS  kgaa  Me 

•  Start,  stop  and  recover  CICS  regions. 

■  Time  Initiate  transactions,  batdi  )ob 
support  and  CENT  commands. 

•  Monitor  and  correct  terminal  status. 

■  Tr^gcr  foumal  ioba  on  demand. 

•  carty  problem  warnings  to  consoles, 
ISOids  and  to  the  HELP  d«^ 

•  Respond  to  CICS’s  WTOs,  WTORs, 
abCTds  and  log  mctaigcs  with  MVS 
activities,  pretfefined  irrOR  responses 
and  corrective  CEMT  commands. 


The  CICS  Automated  Operations  1 

.  ^  ^ 


Naisc  MsmUional.  me. 
f>0.  Box  ia0649  •  Dallas,  pt  75218 
-  a  (214)  343-9744 
FAX'(214)  343-9009' 


Aco  Mkrosystoms'  LEX- 
WPfeatunsp^up  menus 

printing,  an  integrated  database 
and  a  mail-merge  facility. 

LEX-WP  runs  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  PDP  and 
VAX  computers,  MS-DOS- 
based  persc^  computers  and 
Unix  and  Xenix  systems.  DEC 
system  license  range  from 
$390  to  $12,000.  Licenses  for 
PC-  and  Unix-based  systems 
cost  between  $390  and  $3,600. 
Ace  Mkroeystems 
Kew  Bridge  House 
Eew  Bridge,  Brentford 


>  TLX  314419 


Database 

management 

systems 

The  Answer  Systons  Division  of 
Sterling  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Quidi  Query,  a  point* 
and-click  menu  enhancement  for 
its  Answer/Reporter  Software 
database  report  goierator. 

Answer/Reporter  Software  is 
used  to  retrieve  and  format  data 
from  mult^  databases  on  an 
SM  Syst^370  and  plug<o^ 
patitte  mainframes  and  then  dts- 
ptay  the  data  on  an  IBM  3270 
terminal  Quick  Query  provides 
nontechnical  3270  users  with  an 
inter^  that  enables  them  to 
use  the  data  retrieval  and  for¬ 
matting  features  of  Answer/Re¬ 
porter. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $6,000 
to  $15,000,  depending  on  CPU 
coOfiguratiocL 

Steiimg  Software 
21050  Vaaowen  St. 

Canoga  Park,  Calif.  91304 
(818)716-1616 
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Interact  Corp.  has  announced 
the  Iitteract  integrator,  a  data 
management  frameworic  for  in- 
te^ting  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engmeering  tods  and  oth¬ 
er  software  packages  in  a 
networked  environment. 

Platforms  supported  include 
Sun  hficrasystems,  lnc.’s  Sun-S 
a^Sparcstatkm. 

A  sin^e-user  statkm  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  user  inteibce,  automat¬ 
ic  tool  sequencing  and  compre- 
bensive  data  management  bdli- 
ties  costs  $10,000.  An  int^ra- 
tkn  statioo  with  ^  the  features 
of  the  user  station  as  well  as  a 
tool  encapsulator  sdls  for 
$30,000.  The  product  is  slated 
for  a  thirdri)uarter  release. 
Intcnct 
417  Fifth  Ave. 
NewYock,N.Y.  10016 
(212)696-3700 
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Acc(xdingTbE)at^)rofe| 
LastThieeSiuv^ 
ffae^Tielist 
a4Gl7RimiSs 
MxeEffident 
ThanPROGRESS. 


bi  the  last  three  Datapro  surveys,  no  other  4GL/RDBMS 
topped  PROGRESS  for  efficiency.  Not  Oracle.  Not 
Infbnnix.  Not  Ingres  or  Focus.  Not  anybody. 

That's  because  PROGRESS  is  poweifiil  appbcatioo 
development  software  with  a  compile-and-go  capabUity 
that  lets  you  generate  efficient,  high-perftinnaoce  code. 
And  its  high-perfoimance  RDBMS  efficiently  manages 
transaction  processing  through 
a  mufti-thiraded  client/server 
architecture. 

To  receive  the  full  Datapro 
repon.  or  to  test-drive  a  con^ete 
evaluation  copy  of  PROGREM. 
just  call  800  FAST  4GL.  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


PROGRESS’ 


OSeodfl 
□  CaBn 


e*copy<rfDMprD\itport<xtP90GRESS. 
abort  ibe  PROGRESS  Tea  Drhc 


lplaaiolM]ra4CLaidROBMSrt:D  Bona,  □bn 
Zeaema  Modest): 


Opciaiiag  Syaendi/NowerUs):  _ 

Clisaadia 
■ohM.  MA  M739.  Ptac  iT  r5-«m. 
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HP  X-Tferminals 


let  you  add  and  subtract 
at  the  same  time 


Everyone  on  your  prefect  needs 
access  to  the  network.  But  there  aren’t 
enough  workstations.  Nor  is  there 
enough  money  in  your  budget  for  more. 
Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

The  HP  X-Tferminal  Series.  A  full 
family  of  X  Window  Tferminals  that 
operate  within  any  UNIX"  environ 
ment.  Yet  are  also  very  compatible 
with  your  budget. 

HP  provides  the  most  flexible 
options  available.  For  instance, 
you  can  start  with  our  high 
performance  8-plane  color 
or  gray-scale  X-Tferminal. 

Then  trade  up  to  an  HP 
workstation  or  next 
generation  HP 
X-Tferminals  with 
our  unique  uji^rade 
program.*  Either  way, 
you've  made  a  secure 
investment  with  free-, 
dom  to  grow. 

The  best  part,  however,  is  that 
everyone  who  needs  a  station 
c^  now  have  one.  HP  X-Tferminals 
start  as  low  as 
$299.5.*  * 

So  if  you’d  like  to 
add  to  your  proj¬ 
ect  team-without 
subtracting  much 
from  your  budget 
-call  us  for  more 
information  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext. 
1265. 


There  is  a  better  way. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


'IMP>rMumrmlitun  HP  7UkX  terminal  when  appli^b*  upgrading  luaculororinufMK-hrOfmr  HP  workstation.  ’*U.S.  list  price  frjrmonuchnimeHP7(M)iX 
terminal  including  19"  gray  scale  monitor  with  HI24  x  768  re^ution,  keyboard,  mouse,  I  megabyte  memory  UNIX  Ls  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T 
in,theL'.S.A.  and  in  othi^cauntries  C199l)  Hewlett-Packard  Company  CPEG924 


SYSTEMS*  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


Turnkey  systems 

KCR  Tecfaoology,  loc.  has  an- 
oounced  a  turnkey  system  that 
win  print  infonnatioo  in  forms 
such  as  shipping  tags,  bar-code 
labds,  pad^  slips  and  custom¬ 
er  service  reports. 

The  7607  Remote  Printing 
Sysfdn  was  designed  for  high- 
yduroe  remote  printing  from 
IBM  mainframes  operating  un¬ 
der  System  Network  Architec¬ 
ture.  The  system  onulates  the 
Remote  Job  Entry  protoccri  to 
enable  users  to  print  at  rates  as 
high  as  90  page/min. ,  the  vendor 

fatd 

The  7607  costs  $124,450. 
Service  rates  start  at  $743  per 
month. 

KCR  Technology 
One  Riverview  Square 
E.  Hartford,  Conn.  06108 
‘(800)525-7055 

Optigraptucs  Corp.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  tumk^  large-format 
document  scanning  system. 

Optidraft  was  designed  to 
meet  the  data-capture  needs  of 
mapf^  profes^ooals,  fodlity 
managers  and  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  en^neers.  Fea¬ 
tures  indude  the  ability  to  view 
images  in  real  time  while  a  draw¬ 
ing  »  being  scanned  as  weD  as  s 
twodimenaiona]  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design  package  with  drafting 
and  databasecapabOities. 

The  system  requires  an  IBM 
I^rsonal  Sy8tan/2  or  I^rsonal 
Computer  oo  tlM  Intd  Corp. 
60386  platform.  It  sells  for 
$100,000. 

Opti^phka 
9339  Carroll  Park  Drive 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)292-6060 


Processors 

Lantronix  has  introduced  a  line 
of  terminal  servers  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  Sun  Microsystems, 
loc.  workstations. 

The  products  are  offered  in 
four-,  right-  and  16-port  ver- 
sioQS  and  are  equipped  with  srit- 
ware  that  provides  Sun  woricsta- 
tkm  users  with  transparent 
access  to  file  servers  and  remote 
network  perq^ierals  via  Telnet 
andriogin. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,495 
to  $2,495,  depending  oo  model. 
Lantronix 
26072  Merit  Cirde 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92653 
(714)367-0050 

The  Remex  Division  of  Seymour 
Electronics  and  Automation, 
loc.  has  announced  a  line  <rf  mt- 
croprocessor-based  sh^  ternb- 
oals  desigi^  to  provide  multt- 
Twairing  distributed  numerical 
coitroi  without  a  single  point  of 
failure. 

The  devices  can  be  used  as 
computer-integrated  manufac- 
turi^  (CIM)  subsystems  in  hi^H 


level  networks  or  as  stand-alone 
DNC  systems  at  manufacturing 
firms  that  are  not  ready  to  use 
CIM.  Eadi  terminal  reportedly 
includes  a  multitasking  machine 
interface  unit  and  a  separate,  in¬ 
terchangeable  operator  inter- 
fxe. 

The  terminals  range  in  price 
from  $1,000  to  $4,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  configuration. 

Remex 

1335  S.  Acadia 
FuUeftoa,  Calif.  92631 
(714)535-4160 


Data  starage 

Ten  X  Technc4ogy.  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  an  optical-disc  subsys¬ 
tem  that  enables  users  to  read 
and  write  erasable  and  write- 
ooce,  read-many  optical  media 
uring  a  single  drive. 

The  Opti  Xchange  subsystem 
includes  a  multihmctioo  5^4^n. 
optical  drive  and  a  built-in  hard¬ 
ware  internee  that  provides 
connectivity  without  the  need 
for  software  drivers.  The  prod¬ 
uct  can  store  from  650M  bytes 
to  IG  byte  of  data  per  cartri^, 
depending  on  type  of  compres¬ 
sion. 

The  subsystem  is  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  shipping  this  month  for 
$5,995. 

Ten  X  Technology 
4807  Spicewood  Springs 
Road 

Austin,  Texas  78759 
(512)346-8360 


OptI  Xchonga  can  ston  up  to 
IGbyteo/data 


Clearpoint  Research  Corp.  has 
announced  the  DCMS-T^,  an 
8mm  tape  storage  subsystem 
designed  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  8000  and  6000  se¬ 
ries  systems. 

The  product  provides  users 
with  emulation  for  DEC'S  Tape 
Mass  Storage  Control  Proto<^ 
and  serves  as  a  third-party  di¬ 
rect-attachment  subsystem  for 
DEC’S  VAXBI  bus. 

DCMS-TSB  also  features 
ports  for  up  to  seven  tape  de¬ 
vices  and  ofiers  configuration 
and  backup  capacities  ranging 
from  2.3G  bytes  to  more  than 
14G  bytes,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

The  subsystem  is  priced  at 
$17,850. 

Clearpoint 
35  PairiewDod  Drive 
Hofrionton,  Maae.  01748 
(508)435-2000 


Zetaco,  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
data  storage  subeystem  that  pro¬ 
vides  users  of  Data  General 
Corp.  (^Krating  systems  with  a 
4nixn,  i.3G-byte  cartridge  for 
unattended  badcup  of  most  SV4- 
in.  Windwster  (fiak  drives. 

'The  SRT-1300  includes  a 
standard  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interface  and  a  proprietary 
SCZ-4  controDer.  Other  features 
include  a  frst  file  search  that  re¬ 
portedly  allows  users  to  access 
file  marks  and  record  boundaries 
in  less  than  20  seconds. 

The  price  is  $9,195.  and  add¬ 
on  drives  sell  for  $5,675. 

Zetsco 

6850  Shady  Oak  RomI 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn.  55344 
(612)941-9480 

Distributed  Logic  (>orp.  has  in¬ 
troduced  two  series  of  storage 
arrays  designed  for  Digital 
Equipment  C^.  VAX  systems. 

The  OA750  and  DA850  fea¬ 
ture  respective  disk  storage  ca¬ 
pacities  of  10.4G  and  15.5G 
bytes.  The  products  can  be  or¬ 
dered  with  a  pair  of  Exabyte 
8200  Smm  23(}-byte  cartri^ 
tape  drives  or  with  two  Exabyte 
8500  Sf^'tqrte  tape  drives. 

List  price  ranges  from 
$146,938  to  $235,421.  depend¬ 
ing  00  subsystem  model 
Dilog 

1555  S.  Sinclair  St. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  92806 
(714)937-5700 


I/O  davkas 

(jenicom  Carp,  has  added  two 
models  to  its  4000  series  of  line 
matrix  printers. 

Models  4410  XT  and  4440 
XT  feature  an  optional  corre¬ 
spondence  font  that  provides 
twice  the  speed  of  near-letter 
quality  printers,  the  vendor  saxL 

Model  4410  XT  lists  at 
$6,195,  and  Model  4440  XT 
costs  $7,795. 

Genicom 
(jenicom  Drive 
Waynesboro.  Va.  22980 
(703)949-1492 


Maintenance 

equipment 

On-Line  Environment  Corp.  has 
introduced  a  frOure  avoidance 
system  designed  to  detect  envi¬ 
ronmental  system  problems  in 
computer  frdhties. 

Analysite  collects  measure¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  temperatures 
of  magnetic  tape  or  a  freon  leak 
in  an  air  rooditioner,  at  six  times 
per  minute  and  downloads  the 
data  for  analysis.  Maintenance 
personxkel  can  access  the  data  by 
dialing  into  an  R&-485  network 
from  IBM  I^rsonal  Coaq>uters. 

The  sovice  is  aimed  primari¬ 
ly  at  medium  to  large  syttems.  It 
is  being  offered  for  $500  to 
$1,000  per  month,  deproding  00 
the  sue  of  the  site. 

On-Line  Envirooineiit 
1185  Chew  Drive 
Footer  City,  CoUf.  94404 
(415)578-0480 


AccoidingTbEtatoo^ 
LastThieeSun^ 
Hae^^ielist 

a4ayRimiss 
Ptefeied 
TbPROGRESS. 


These  are  (he  bare  &cts.  In  the  last  three  Dalapro  surveys. 
PRCXjRESS  was  rated  higher  in  overall  user  salis&ction 
than  all  dCL/RDBMSs  reviewed.  That  includes  Oracle. 
Informix,  Ingres  and  Focus.  Which  means  for  develcping 
applications,  we're  the  user's  choice. 

The  reasons  wl^  begin  with  an  Englisfa-lilce  lan¬ 
guage  that  automates  tasb  you'd  normally  have  to  pro¬ 
gram  with  other  4GLs.  Our  new  data  dit^onary  to 
you  easily  manage  data  across  multiple  database  and 
networks.  And  with  PROGRESS,  you  can  easily  port 
applicatioas  to  hundreds  of  different  Divy^PQ^ 
machines  without  chatting  a  line  xTW-AjKcJO 
of code. 

To  receive  the  full  Dalapro 
report,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete 
evaluation  copy  of  PROGRESS, 
just  call  800  FAST  4GL,  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 

PROGRESS  I* hiRtMWwllwRMii>ttrfFicRieoSjthiunCap3Wtiap  DWRn.Oiwk. 
Inkirmu.  kRnt.  M0FBcn»«vtiiRRiHrk>ofilmm^*an«nHMlKMRn 


I  □  Scad  me* ea|9  of  DMipro'h  report  on  PROGRESS 
I  aCaU  me  Okh  We  PROGRESS  Tea  Drive 
I  I  ptu  10  buy  a  4GL  and  ROAMS  is:  C  3  no*  G6ii«.  □I2in» 
j  ConpoKf  ModeKa) _ 


OperaMi  SyannCsy'Nerwoftfs):  _ 


i  -**'**^^**“^  PWgwSrft— w.  Carp..  S  Pill  PWt. 


I.  MA  tlTM.  ta:  fiT  27S4SK. 
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COMP  INTRODUCES 
ELATPCKM  SO  ADVANCED 
YOUR  IMAGES^  IT  ENHANC, 
MAGE,  AS  WELL. 


Introducing  the  new  standard  for  the 
information  and  image  management 
industry.  The  XFP  2000  provides  a 
state  of  the  art  platform  to  build  a  cor¬ 
porate  I.  &  I.M.  system  that  will  remain 
at  the  leading  edge  of  technology  well 
into  the  21st  Century. 

It  is  capable  of  producing  enhanced 
microfiche  with  dr^atic  headings,  as 
well  as  graphic  representations  of 
actual  documents  and  forms.  And  that 
will  help  you  make  a  strong  corporate 
statement,  every  time  you  send  out  a 
copy  of  an  invoice. 

At  last,  there’s  a  COM  system  that 
will  ultimately  take  image  management 
out  of  the  archives,  and  into  an  interac¬ 
tive  relationship  with  your  computer 
network,  and  even  into  your  company’s 
boardroom. 

Fbr  more  information  about  acquir¬ 
ing  your  own  Anacomp  system,  or 
having  Anacomp  operate  one  for  you 
through  a  service  bureau,  write  J.  Mark 
WDods,  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Anacomp,  Inc.,  One 
Buckhead  Plaza,  3060  Peachtree  Road, 
N.W.,  Suite  1700,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30305.  Or  simply  call  404-262-2667. 

With  the  DatagraphiX  XFP  2000, 
the  future  of  information  and  image 
management  is  inyour  hands.  Use  it  well. 


UNTIL  NOW, 

COM  SYSTEMS 
PROCESSED  DATA 
STRICTLY  BY  THE 
NUMBERS.  THE  XFP 
2000  WILL  PUT ITIN 
ANY  FORM  YOU  LIKE. 


O  Anacomp’s  new 

DatagraphiX  XFP  2000 
is  the  ordy  COM  system 
designed  to  incorporate 
the  new  graphic  capabili¬ 
ties  into  its  “Advanced 
Function  Platform!’ 

O  Fiche  capabilities  include 
your  choice  of  multiple 
fonts,  forms,  signatures  and 
logotypes. 

O  Forms  and  documents  can  be  gen¬ 
erated  to  exactly  replicate  the 
graphics  of  the  original. 

O  Invoices  and  statements  which 
have  the  “branded”  and 
“corporate-look”  of  the  issuer  can 
be  output  with  raw  alphanumeric 
data  of  sales  transactions. 

O  Visualizations  of  insurance  claim 
forms,  bank  statements,  utility 
bills,  and  other  industry-specific 
representations  can  be  easily 
created. 


THEXFP20(Xr  ACCM 
rr  NOT  ONiy  MANAGES 


ES  TO  aEPCRATE 


The  software  that  made 
writing  easier 

now  makes  your  writing  better. 


The  leading  executive  word  processor 
now  includes  a  custom  integration 
of  the  leading  grammar-checker  - 
Gram'maf'ik™  rv 


New  Professional  VCWte*  2.2 
fiom  Software  Publishing 
Corporation  detects 
errors  in  grammar,  style, 
usage  and  punctuation. 
Then  recommends  a 
way  to  correct  them. 


hyphenation, 

unlimited 

document 


This  new  version  also 


Greatly  expanded 
printer  and  font  support. 


etterwntmg  supports  many  mote 
for  busy  executives.  .  ..  .. 

pnnters,  including 


size,  en¬ 
hanced 
import  and 
export  of 
delimited 
ASai  files, 
and  much, 
much  more.  It’s 
also  available  in 
Professional  VJWte’s 
new  LAN  version. 


■  HP*  LaserJet*  ILL,  Lase^et  HR  and  DeskJet* 
Plus.  And  offers  a  n^w  line  of  HP  font 
support,  as  well  as  the  25  in  One!"  ILL 
cartridge  fiom  Pacific  Data  Products. 


The  best  news  is  that  even  with  all  these 
new  features  Professional  Wite  is  still  the 
word  processor 


1.  deck  sfem*f  ot  "ort  Ctrl-A 

2.  Ckeck  xpelliaf  to  nM  of  foount  Ctrl-V 


3.  rioA  syniyos 


1.  Ckeck  fnoMT  to  eo4  of  tocofleit  Ctrl-k 
S.  Ska*  xUtlstics 


that’s  easy  to 
learn  and  easy 
to  use.  No  ten- 
pound  manuals. 
No  training. 


Lots  of  new  features  with¬ 
out  any  compromise 
in  ease  of  use. 


Check  your  gramrruir  as  easily 
as  you  check  your  filing. 


The  easiest  way  to  prove  it, 
of  course,  is  to  show  you.  Send 
for  your  ft'ee  trial  disk  today 
Tbu’ll  be  a  better  writer  tomorrow 


That’s  not  all.  Professional  Uhte  2.2  has 
lots  of  other  new  features—  automatic 


m 


^  SOFTWARE 
V^PUBUSHING 


FOR  A  FREE  TRIAL  DISK,  CALL  1-800  345  2888,.  OPERATOR  206,  IN  U.S.  AND  CANADA 


Fur  upgrade  infi;>rmaiion.  call  303 -‘’99  •  4900  ( U.S. )  and  4 16  ■  366-0566  {  Canada ). 

PrtifeNsicjnalNlhte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sof^?iePubbshLrtgG>rpuratton.  C  1990  Sof^are  Publishir^  Corporation.  1901  Landings  Dc,  Mountain  View;  CA  94039-7210. 
Grammaiik  is  a  trademark  of  L^rratories.  HR  LaseOet.  ate  reglsteted  trademarks  of  Hewten  F^kard  Company  25  in  One!  is  a  trademark  of  f^iciik:  Data  Piuducts. 
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Multime<lia:Aroyal(ty)  mess 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAPr 

Putting  together  a  multimedta 
preseaUtioci?  Better  round  up 
the  lawyers. 

Experts  said  the  diz^ing 
mootage  d  music,  video  and 
flashy  images  that  has  become 
the  central  charm  of  multimedia 
also  harbors  a  decidedly  dark 
side:  Securing  the  copyrights  for 
those  myriad  images  1^  created 
a  landsc^  peppered  with  legal 
sinkholes. 

Gary  Hare  found  out  the  hard 

way. 

Hare  is  president  of  Fathom 
Pictures,  Inc.,  a  small  Sausalito, 
Calif.-based  prothictioo  bouse 
that  spedahaes  in  interactive  en¬ 
tertainment  and  amusement 
park  attractxms.  He  has  come  up 
with  the  idea  of  putting  t<^etb^ 
a  product  based  on  Rodsserie 
Logue  Baseball,  a  popular  game 
wherein  baseball  fons  craft  cus¬ 
tomized  lineupe  from  professkm- 
al  rosters  and  then  engage  in  a 
season-kmg  battle  of  statistics. 

Hare  wanted  to  mix  images  of 
the  players  with  performance 
numbers  and  peraon^  hi^ 
li^ts.  then  spice  it  up  with  some 
music  and  old  film  c^.  “It  was 
an  exciting  protect,”  he  said. 

That  is,  undl  he  started  talk¬ 
ing  royalty  numbers  to  those 
with  whom  he  would  have  to  se¬ 
cure  copyrights,  including  Maior 
League  Baseball  (which  wanted 
10%  of  gross  wholesale),  the 
Major  League  Pbyers  Assoda- 
tkm  (another  10%),  muac  com¬ 
panies  (3%)  and  publishing 
houses  fot  statistics  (another 


5%).  as  wefl  as  televtsioo  net- 
wo^  and  the  estates  of  de¬ 
ceased  players.  By  the  time  the 
final  fi^es  were  added  up. 
property  rights  had  gobbled  up 
nearly  50%  of  wholesale. 

“That’s  ooe  game  that  never 
gotoff  the  ground,”  Hare  sakL 

Hare’s  aborted  game  under¬ 
lines  a  severe  problem  fodng  us¬ 
ers  in  the  burgeoning  field  of 
multimedia  productioo.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  compensation  and  owner- 
shfo  is  today's  “single  biggest  is¬ 
sue  in  multimedia,”  said  Sean 
Callahan,  an  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  at  Savitar,  Inc.,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  company  that  devel¬ 
ops  tecfancdogy  for  the  electronic 
publishing  community. 

Multimedia  production  oper¬ 
ations  are  suddenly  finding  b^e 
and  valuable  amounts  of  time 


gobbled  IQ)  with  legal  —  not  cre¬ 
ative  —  issues.  'It's  not  unttsual 
for  some  sbt^  to  spend  as  nuich 
as  half  of  th^  productioo  time 
just  securing  cof^nrigbt  permb- 
skm,”  said  Nick  Ainett,  presi- 
deot  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Multi¬ 
media  Computing  Corp.,  which 
publishes  “The  Multimedia  Pro¬ 
ducer’s  Legal  Survival  Guide.” 
With  each  increase  in  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  a  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tion  comes  an  exponential  in- 
aease  in  the  threat  of  htigatioo. 

Lwgol  mlnwflwld 

The  very  characteristics  that 
maifA  multimedia  unique  also 
make  it  a  legal  min^ekl.  Nearly 
every  image,  itfK>tograph,  letter 
of  a  pbem  or  note  in  a  song  is  pro¬ 
tect  by  a  copyri^it,  and  there 
is  DO  su^  thing  as  "permissiUe 


borrowing’’  —  snitcfaing  one  line 
foam  a  poem  here  or  three  mea¬ 
sures  fiw  a  soog  there. 

Arnett  said  that  the  first  step 
in  acquiring  preexisting  media  is 
finding  vdto  owns  the  copyright 
This  can  often  be  a  stk^  busi- 
ness,  however.  Sonte  types  of 
media  fije.,  music)  may  have  sev¬ 
eral  owners,  aQ  of  whom  must 
grant  permisskin. 

It  is  also  importam  to  antici¬ 
pate  and  describe  aO  uses  of  the 
borrowed  medium,  so  you  wfli 
not  be  in  a  legal  straitjacket  if 
you  decide  to  alter  wi^nal  pro¬ 
duction  plans,  Arnett  said. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  particular 
piece  of  media  in  mind,  there  are 
catalogs  and  directories  avail- 
aUe  to  brip  you  find  what  you  are 
looking  for.  Stock  bous«  and 
rights  and  pennisgioos  profes- 
sionab  can  also  provide  valuable 
assistance  in  locating  and  acquir¬ 
ing  parts  of  your  wo^ 

Continued  on  page  47 


FEATURE:  TELECOMMUTING  SUPPORT 

Who  bears  the  burden? 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CR STAFF 

For  the  harassed  individual  st^- 
ghng  with  the  demands  of  a  hi^ 
stress  career  and  a  backbreaking 
commute,  working  part-time  foom 
home  can  seem  like  a  ticket  to  a 
simpler  lifestyle.  Many  telecommuters  say 
they  gain  time  with  fomily  while  improving 
their  productivity  and  reducmg  stress. 

Simple  can  become  comiriex  when  tde- 
commuters  need  system  support,  however. 
Such  issues  as  who  is  respoorible  for  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance  and  npdr  as  wdJ  as  wto 
pays  for  the  equipment  in  the  first  place  are 
Continued  on  50 


Is  PC  world 
gettingflat? 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CWSTAPr 

Flat-pand  displays  could  oBer 
computer  users  a  means  to  re¬ 
claim  the  desktop  from  boxy  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

With  VDTs  approadiing  basic 
lifflitatioos  in  screen  sise  and  res- 
olutioo,  the  American  Electrco- 
ics  Assodatioa  rbimAd  that  flat- 
panel  displays  wiD  take  over  the 
market  "The  CPU  can  plug  into 
the  display  instead  of  a  b^."  said 
James  Himl,  presideiit  of  Planar 
Systems,  Int,  a  Beaverton. 
Oire. .  dis{day  maker . 

Mem^  would  stiD  take  up 
otho*  real  estate  for  the  comput¬ 
er.  perhaps  in  a  box  set  under  the 
desk  or  a  2VMn.  drive  on  the 
backofthedi^Iay. 

The  reason  such  dispIay/CPU 
desktop  combinations  have  yet 
to  appear  in  force  on  the  market 
is  thtt  the  U.S.  flat-di^y  indus¬ 
try  is  still  in  its  infancy,  with  only 
about  a  half-doien  fir^ 

Pricing  should  not  be  a  hur¬ 
dle,  however.  Hurd  claimed  that 
a  dspUy/CfV  does  not  have  to 
be  more  qq)ensive  than  current 
workstations.  He  estimated  that 
an  Intel  Corp.  SOSSfi-based 
CPU/dt^y  combinatioa  would 
cost  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000. 

'it’s  sin4>le  arithmetic,”  said 
Jun  Keboe.  president  of  PUs- 
maco,  Inc.,  a  Hi^tlaod.  N.Y.. 
mamdacturer  that  started  ship¬ 
ping  di^ilay  subassemblies  in 
February.  “We  aD  have  a  high 
level  of  fixed  costs,  and  as  we 
work  to  get  volumes  higher, 
prices  wfll  go  down.  “ 


Micro  Focus  brings  370  Assembler  to  the  PC! 


The  Micro  Focus  370  Assembler  is  a  tool  which  helps  maximize  the 
productivity  of  both  the  mainframe  Assembler  programmer  as  well 
as  the  COBOL  programmer  whose  application  calls  Assembler 
subroutines. 

Micro  Focus  370  Assembler  allows  PC  develc^ment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  host  based  Assembler  and  mixed  COBOL/ 370  Assembler 
applications  when  used  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench. 
The  full  featured  Assembler  programming  environment  includes: 

□  Macro  Processor 

□  Assembler  MICRO  FOCUS* 

□  Linkage  Editor  A  Better  of  Pwgmmmitig’" 
Q  Run  Time  Facility 

□  Interactive  Detnigging  Facility 


•r  Rapid  Macro  processing  and  Assemblies 

•r  Reduced  Host  dependency  and 
turrui  round 

«  Reduced  development  time 

•r  Interactive  370  Assembler  debugging 

•r  Support  for  the  full  IBM  370  and  370  XA 
instruction  set 

O'  Reduced  mainframe  resource  utilization 


For  more  information  about  the  Micro  Focus  370  Assembler 
or  about  other  Micro  Focus  products  call  1-800-872-6265 
or  415-856-4161. 
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Inthestockmaitet, 

mskfaintanatioti 

isacrime. 

IntheO^maifet, 

it’saMessm 


Now  you  can  invest  in  futures 
and  get  the  edge  on  your  competition, 
all  at  same  time. 


With  the  OS/2  version  2.0  Soft¬ 
ware  Development  Kit  program. 


It  has  everything  you  need  to 
jumpstart  your  n^  32-bit  applications. 
And  take  Ml  advantage  of  Intel’s  386™ 
and  i  486™  processors. 

Not  to  mention  OS/2’s  graphical 
interface,  multi-tasking  and  advanced 
memory  management. 

You  get  successive  pre-releases 
and  final  versions  of  32-bit  OS/2, 
Microsoft'  C  and  MacroAssembler. 

You  also  get  Microsoft’s  iniproved 
CodeView'  debugger. 

Access  to  your  OS/2  network 
while  you’re  developing  code. 

And  of  course,  expert  on-line  tech¬ 
nical  support. 

Call  (800)  227-4679,  Dept  L79,  to 
find  out  more.  And  do  it  now. 

The  early  bird  gets  the  application. 

IHSavsolt 

Making  it  all  mate  sense 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastore 

Not  much  box 
for  the  buck 

I  “They've  come 
I  a  long  way  from 
I  the  PCjr,”  ob- 
I  servers  said  af* 

I  ter  IBM  iotro- 
Iducedits 

_ I  Bsrsonal  Sys- 

tem/l  home  computer  late  last 
month.  I  can  vou^  for  that  —  I 
was  a  PQr  user  for  three  years 
before  I  merctfuUy  pulled  the 
plug  on  that  klunl^  and  bought 
a  Tandy  1000.  The  PS/1  that  I 
played  with  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  was  a  vast 
improvement  —  but  it  was  by  no 
means  perfect. 

The  chief  problem  is  the 
price  and  value  you  get  —  or 
don't  get  —  for  your  money. 
Forget  about  getting  away  for 
under  $1,000.  All  you  get  for 
the  $999  sticker  p^  >8  a  crip¬ 
pled  base  model  with  a  black- 
and-^te  monitor,  only  512K 
bytes  of  memory  and  no  hard 
disk  —  an  inadequate  configura¬ 
tion  for  the  kids  vdio  want  to 
play  colorful  games  and  the 
adults  who  want  to  load  Lotus* 
1-2-3  or  Mkrosoft’s  Wndows. 
Plan  on  q>ending  $1,700  to 
$2,000  for  a  truly  useful  base 
configuratioa.  But  wait  — 
there's  more.  Because  IBM  fool¬ 
ishly  chose  to  build  a  Joystick 
port  into  a  $250  adapter  board 
rather  than  the  bade  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  box,  adding  a  couple  of  Joy- 
sticks  for  the  Idds  will  cost  you 
an  ioaedible  $300. 

So  now  we're  talking  serious 
bucks  for  a  machine  that  isn’t  all 
that  serious.  Althou^  it  has 
Video  Graphics  Array  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  monitor  you  are  forced 
to  use  is  too  small  for  serious 
desktop/home  pubhshing  use. 
Microsoft  Works  is  a  cute  little 
aH-in-ooe  package,  but  work- 
at-home  users  mi^t  qiackly  find 
the  fiioctiooality  himting.  Ihod- 
igy.  one  of  two  on-line  services 
IBM  bundles  with  the  box,  has 
been  almost  umversalJy  panned 
for  being  too  slow.  The  other, 
Proroen^,  seems  iikdy  to  ok^- 
el-ancMime  you  to  death  with 
its  25-ceiit»^>er-fflmute  prime- 
tTmi»  charge. 

Even  novice  users  have 
enough  common  sense  to  com- 
parisao-sbop.  If  they  walk  into 
their  local  electronics  super¬ 
store,  they  may  find  out  the 
PS/1  it  not  such  a  good  deal  At  a 
superstore  like  Lechmere  in 
Boston,  you  can  snag  a  hKkard 
BeQ  386^  with  on-board 
VGA.  bard  drive,  31A-  and  5V4-in. 
floppy  drives,  a  modem.  Prodi¬ 
gy,  MS-DOS  4.1  and  Lotus- 
works  for  $  1 ,699.  You  can  add 
a  VGA  monitar  for  $319. 

Continued  on  page  46 
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Pnette  eyes  integrated 
approach'at^ple 


IN  PERSON 


Tmo  weeks  ago,  Apple  Comput¬ 
er.  Jnc.fiUed  a  S-montit-old  ma¬ 
jor  hole  in  tti  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  u^ten  it  scooped  Robert 
Puette  from  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  named  him  president  of 
Apple  USA— the  company’s  do¬ 
mestic  sales,  marketing  and 
support  dipision. 

Puette.  the  affable  former 
general  manc^er  of  HP’s  world¬ 
wide  personal  computer  group, 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Ap¬ 
ple  USA  has  struggled  through  a 
prolonged  period  of  weak  sales 
and  managerial  turmoil,  and 
its  Cupertino,  Calif.-based  par¬ 
ent  has  been  known  to  munch 
through  its  ranks  like  some  folks 
go  through  salted  peanuts. 

Senior  West  Coast  Corre¬ 
spondent  James  Daly  recently 
spoke  with  Puette  to  discuss  his 
^ansfor  the  dipision. 

Whwro  Is  Apple  USA  going 
In  tl»o  noxt  yocw,  and  hew 
win  you  mix  bi  your  oxpo- 
rloocosotHP? 

It’s  going  to  be  several  months 
before  1  can  talk  specifics  about 


either  products  or  channel  direc- 
tioos.  But  Pve  eptot  nine  yean 
in  the  PC  business  at  HP,  which 
deals  with  the  DOS  world.  Pve 
learned  a  lot  about 
what  works  in  that 
situatkn  and  what 
doesn’t. 

Culturally,  the 
companies  are  simi¬ 
lar  very 
people,  who  appreci¬ 
ate  open  comnumi- 
catioos,  trying  to 
make  a  coptributioo. 

A  lot  of  these  are  Sil- 
icoD  Valley  charac¬ 
teristics.  butts, 
for  nornplr  You 
talk  beer  tNBts  to  an 


East  Coast  company,  and  they 
don't  know  what  that  is.  But  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  Valley  knows  wtot 
a  Fridaykftenooo  beer  bust  is. 
And  it's  a  good  comiminicatioos 
vehicle. 


[Chief  Operating  Officer]  Mi- 
chad  Spiadler  has  flattened  the 
organization  to  the  point  where  1 
have  about  10  people  that  report 


to  me.  [Ponoer  ^iple  USA  bead] 
Aflan  Lorat  had  Um  people  re¬ 
porting  to  him.  InWfsd  of  havii^ 
a  ain^  person  worried  about 
U.S.  marketing.  I  have  people 
who  deal  with  channete  — 
cation,  buaineis.  government 
This  gives  me  finer  cootraL 

Whet  effect  de  yew  aee 
Microsoft  Cerp.'s  Wle> 
doers  3.0  hoehig 
oeApploT 

IK^nd^  3.0  brings 
the  DOS  world  clos¬ 
er  to  the  point-end- 
cUck  environment  of 
the  That  [actu¬ 
ally]  simplifies  our 
maiketing  Job.  But 
the  catch  (for  DOS 
users]  is  that  the 
Mac  is  a  plug-aod- 
pby  wiwtrnnnM»nr  If 
yoo  buy  DOS  you 
have  to  buy  Win¬ 
dows  sepaxately,  and 
then  you’re  talking  vp  to  four 
hours  of  iniegratioo  tune  Well 
need  to  play  up  that  bet 


doe^  seccesaful  during  o 


ixolion  of  Apple  USAt 

I  don’t  thmk  so.  The  markets  are 
very  ififierent.  and  you  can't  al¬ 
ways  apply  what  works  in  Eu- 


eery  dear  picture  eff 
wbatisneeded” 


No  reservations  about  Unix 

La  Quinta  Motor  Inns  checks  in  Xenix-based  management  ^stem 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
ensThsr 

SAN  ANTONIO  —  Between  La¬ 
bor  Day  1989  and  Mother's  Day 
1990.  La  Quinta  Motor  Inns, 
Inc.  took  the  locks  off  of  its 
doors. 

La  Quinta  switched  from 
a  proprietary  mioicomputer- 
basi^  system  to  Unix-bas^  mi¬ 
crocomputers. 

The  $200  million  205Hno 
chain  opted  for  The  Santa  Cnu 
Operation's  (SCO)  Xenix/386 
Versioa  2.3.2  running  on  Hew- 
lett-I^kard  Co.  Vectra  1^/20 
ModdlSiEs. 

“We  wanted  to  get  into  a 
standard  envirooment,  and  to 
our  minds,  it  had  becons  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  Unix 
world  was  where  everything  was 
moving,”  said  Michael  Emmons, 
director  of  application  devriop- 
[nent  at  La  Quinta. 

The  company's  configuia- 
tkm,  unusual  at  tte  fime  adien  it 
was  implemented  in  the  summer 
of  1989,  allowed  it  to  keep  the 
advantages  of  the  Testas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  990  Model  673  mint, 
computers  it  began  inarailing  ig 
1980,  when  it  first  became  auto¬ 
mated. 

“We  didn't  want  to  have  a  ab- 


gle  point  of  faikire  that  would 
shut  the  system  down,”  &d- 
mons  said.  The  cormectioos  are 
made  through  a  Corollary,  Inc. 
8x4  Intelligent  Termina]  Con¬ 
centrator. 

The  Vectras  serve  the  same 
fanctkms  as  the  TI  madunes: 
handling  cuttomer  check-in. 
cashier  functiocs.  room  inven- 
tory  and  reservations.  Custom¬ 
ized  pcogracos  written  for  the  11 
system  in  Infonnatioo  BuOders 
Microfbeus  CobQl/2  Versioo  1.0 
have  been  translated  to  Xenix, 


Henlett  is  pleased  widt  per¬ 
formance  Aue  far 

and  the  hotel  chon  is  currently  in 
theprocesa  of  writing  new,  more 
powerful  applications  for  the 
system. 

^leed  and  functiooaiity  are 
the  primary  benefit  La  Qoiiita 
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has  seen  so  far.  Each  Vectra  has 
4M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory.  Another  4M  bytes  of 
RAM  be  added  m  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  TI  nachines  ofiered 
only  64K  of  programmable 
RAM,  whiefa  meant  complex 
trickoy  was  needed  to  get  ever- 
marfr<ixnplicated  applications 
to  run. 

La  Quinta  estimated  that  it 
cost  less  to  mstall  the  Vectras  — 
each  with  three  HP  700/44  ter¬ 
minals  and  three  OlddiMa  Co. 
Model  320  printers,  pka  bar¬ 
code  readers  and  fight  pens  — 
and  tramlate  aD  its  software 
from  TTs  proprietary  D^IO  en- 
viroocnent  to  Xenix  than  it  would 
to  simply  mainCBin  the  TI  system 
for  seven  yean. 

La  Quinta  semfo  reservation 
and  other  mfonnatioo  fioo  its 
Unisys  Corp.  2200/403  main- 
firame  b  Son  Antonb  via  a  Tde- 
bit  IValbbaer  19.2K  bit/aec. 
modem.  Tno  Unisys  6050  mi- 
crocoaputen  serve  to  translate 
the  w>aiwfr»TTi^ 

Uniz.  using  iW  to  Unix  Co^ 
Program,  after  an  earlier  efao^ 
to  use  a  Unix  enmlsboo  tool 
proved  upgamly. 

Another  early  ^itdi  srat 
solved  when  SCO  twice  rewrote 
a  Xenix  device  driver  so  that  the 
Veeda'a  tape  drives  oonld 
work.  The  fast-paced  bataDatioa 


ropetotheU.S. 

The  U.S.  is  the  largest  homo- 
geneous  marketplace  b  the 
world.  It's  the  oc^  place  when 
you  can  caB  3,000  milea  aooaa 
the  country  and  get  a  product 
shfoped  to  you  the  neb  day. 
Tte  doesn’t  exist  b  Ervope, 
and  I'm  not  aure  it’s  gang  to  ex¬ 
ist  after  the  economic  reforms  of 
1992.  Yoo  have  to  work  srith  the 
otuatioo  you've  got 

Hf  asaordof  Dowioriai  of* 
ton  hongs  ovor  ifoo  hood  of 
Apple  USA.  Tho  ovorogo 
ah^  Rfo  of  OR  Appio  USA 
prealdeor  doring  Iho  pmat 
fivo  years  wm  abeof  It 
monliis.  Boos  that  worry 
yoot 

No.  Pve  qx)ken  with  (Chstnnai 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer] 
John  ScuDey  and  Michael  Spb- 
dler,  and  Pve  got  a  very  deer  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  needed  The 
sales,  service  and  support  orga- 
naatbos  have  not  nereeasrOy 
worked  together  over  the  bet 
few  yean.  We’ve  got  to  faring 
that  together.  Varbus  playcn  b 
the  pest  have  bed  tnxble  doing 
that  Either  they  <Sdn't  under¬ 
stand  the  task,  or  they  under¬ 
stood  our  customers  but  not  bow 
to  manage  our  peoffo.  or  they 
had  troi^  rriiting  to  the  whofe 
thbg.  I  fed  comfortabfe  with  afi 
ports  of  the  situitioc.  Pm  not 
scared — butmaybeldiouldbe. 


—  eight  Bte  cooverabng  per 
week  —  went  smoothly,  with  a 
three-  to  four-week  learnbg 
curve. 

While  ft  n  too  earh^  to  aqr  bow 
beneficii]  the  systems  are, 
Charles  HamleCt  Jr.,  viceixesi- 
dem  of  bformatioo  tyatems,  said 
that  appBcatiooa  have  been 
greatly  enhanced.  Mv-tiwfeng  the 
addition  of  such  foaturei  aa  bh 


tmniona  aimed  for  a  stan¬ 
dard  eneironment 

proved  room  bventory,  more 
conaiatfnt  rate  chaigea  daring 
promotbns  and  mproved  sales 
and  marketing  toob. 

Hamlett  said  that  witfab  a 
year  and  a  half .  the  company  win 
upgrade  to  SCO  Unix,  winch  w31 
a^  it  to  explore  [X)5  fime- 
tiona.  X  terndnab,  wbdowbg 
and  color  ternmab.  When  the 
ooagnny  repboes  its  Unaya 
mainfranie,  R  wiB  switch  to  tte 
Uaizeiiviroament. 

Said  Hamlett.  "We  100%  ex- 
pect  pt)  wffl  carry  »  Uirou^  tbs 
decade.*' 
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WCRO  BUS 

(^d  Word  for  Goodwill 


The  Seattle  OrgiDiaagGmmitteefSOC) 
a£  the  1990  Goodwill  Cemri  has  an- 
noiwoedthrtitwiflgtaodardaeootheiiot- 
lowing  pockages:  Mkroooft  Corp.’n 
Wxd  far  Endows,  VRard  N^erskn  5.0  for 
the  IBM  I^raaaal  CoiqMter  and  compati¬ 
bles  and  Word  Verakn  4.0  far  the  Apple 
Cooiptiter.  Inc.  Madotosh.  The  SOC  is 
using  over  300  IBM  I^rsaoal  ^rsteni/2s 
and  several  Macs  and  watts  to  be  able  to 
share  documects  acroes  differeit  envi- 
ronnents. 

The  NatkMud  Edocntioo  Anoodatioa 
(NBA)  said  it  wiD  include  Microooft 
NMn  in  its  IBM  PS/l-based  NBA  Ed- 
star  system. 

The  Ueiveraity  of  Cnltfomin  at  Ir- 
vioe's  Executives  MBA  program  has  em¬ 
braced  the  electronic  notebook.  Starting 
this  laB  and  tbrou^awt  the 

next  three  years,  graduate  students  en¬ 
tering  the  program  wiD  be  outfitted  with 
Zenith  Dot*  Syatcnin'  Miniport  HD. 
Hre  notebook  computer  wiO  comeive- 
loaded  with  specific  courseware,  as  weB 


Ristore 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

Craftier  buyers  will  go  grab  a  person¬ 
al  con^uter  magaxine  and  order  from  a 
^hrect-mail  firm  the  same  machine  they 
saw  in  the  superstore  —  for  33%  less. 

Does  this  mean  the  PS/1  wffi  foDow 
the  PQr  into  obhvioa’  It’s  doubtM  Big 
corporatioos  don’t  hke  to  make  the  same 
twice.  The  PS/1  was  dearly  de¬ 
signed  with  at  least  some  input  from 
rnMife  people.  The  graphical  user  bXer- 
Csce  that  olo^  the  dreaded  DOS 
prompt  is  a  welcome  inctusioo.  The  built- 
in  modem  and  the  mouse  are  nice  touch¬ 
es  far  the  professiaoal  as  wefl. 

The  moat  buoyant  life  vest  that  win 
keep  this  ™rhin^  afloat,  however,  is  its 
KNW  DOS  coaqntibility.  If  the  memory 
requirenients  match,  you  can  buy  a  PS/2 
program  far  your  P^l  with  fuD  confi¬ 
dence,  IBM  chimed.  That  was  hardly  the 
case  the  grossly  incompatible  1^. 

Yet  by  making  the  PS/1  so  compati¬ 
ble.  IBM  is  taka^  a  chance  that  the  tmit 
wiD  impinge  on  its  low-end  PS/2  sales. 
This  seniar  Ine  offers  more  optiotts  for 
monitors,  memory,  expansion  cards  and 
operating  systems;  however,  the  two 
families  are  basicaSy  the  same  aniinal 
from  a  software  standpoint.  IBM  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  not  insisting  on  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  lines  with  a  frustrating  gulf 
of  architectural  differeocesas  it  did  with 
the  PCjr. 

IBM  executives  acknowledged  that 
there  could  be  some  cannibalgatioo  of 
low-end  PS/2  sales  but  said  they  are  not 
worried  about  any  a»gnifir»fe  impact  Any 
PS/2  sales  losses  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  PS/1  sales  to  first-time  buyers  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  considered 
any  purchase.  Pundits  predicted  1991 
PS/1  sales  of  500.000  to  one  million. 

Whether  these  sales  materialize  de¬ 
pends  on  bow  carefully  shoppers  look  be¬ 
hind  the  PS/l’s  sticker  price  at  the  nuts 
and  bolts  they’re  getting  for  their  bucks. 


ftatore  •  a  CMMMlmwfW  Manr  writer. 


as  word  processing  and  spreadsheet  pro¬ 
grams.  Facdty  will  also  be  issued  sys¬ 
tems. 

Hoboken,  NJ.-based  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  said  to  be  the  first  insti- 
tutioo  to  require  its  students  to  lease  or 
purdiase  a  personal  cooqwter.  has  select¬ 
ed  the  ATAT  6286/EL  and  638SX/EL 
computers  for  the  incoming  class  of  19^. 

Taco  B^.  a  unit  of  ftpsko.  has  closed 
an  iS-month,  $8.2  auUiM  coikract  with 
Hewtett-Pncksrd  Co.  that  covers 


1.750  HP  Vectra  QS/16S  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  PCs.  software  and  printers. 
HP  wiD  install  and  service  the  machines  in 
Taco  BeU  outlets  natioQwide  and  wDl 
automate  back-office  functkms  using  22 
configuratkKis  of  systems  software,  mem¬ 
ory  and  hard  drives.  Effective  use  of  the 
new  system  is  expected  to  improve  food 
costs  by  1%  and  reduce  the  time  store 
managers  spend  (m  administrative  work 
up  to  25  boi^  per  week. 

Zylab  Corp.’d  Zyindex  has  snagged  a 
couple  of  government  bids.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  wiD  use  the 
product  as  a  retrieval  tool  to  assist  inves¬ 
tigators  in  case  management.  Support  for 
a  variety  of  wnd  processing  formats  was 
a  key  factor  in  the  FBI’s  decision.  The 


U.S.  Departnieiit  of  Energy  has  stan¬ 
dardized  on  Zyindex  for  docunoent  dassifi- 
catioQ  and  has  used  the  product  to  create 
a  user  manual  in  comic  book  fmm.  ois- 
tomized  to  its  application. 

First  it  was  the  free  copy  of  the  Magellan 
utility  software  ior  Trump  Shuttle  flyers. 
Now  Lotus  Developnmot  Corp.  is 
tiiaming  up  with  Fq|i  Film.  Between 
Aug.  ISandDec.  31, buyers  ofFuji  floppy 
disks  win  receive  a  trial  veraon  of  Ma^ 
Ian  2.0.  Stcued  on  a  free  llth  diak.  the 
Magellan  sami^  wiU  be  available  in  qie- 
daDy  marked  boxes  of  Fi^  3Vi-ia. 
MF2HD  and  5V4-m.  MD2HD  disks.  Also 
induded  is  a  $25  rebate  coiqxn  good  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  Mag^an  2.0.  The 
package  retails  for  $  139. 


Introducing  the  Wyse  Series  9000i.  It  delivers 
ail  the  processing  performance  you’d  expect 
from  a  super  minicomputer— but  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost.  A  model  of  engineering 
elegance,  streamlined  yet  powerful,  it  offers 
dynamically-balanced  symmetric  multipro¬ 
cessing  for  anywhere  from  16  to  more  than 
250  users*  Today.  With  a  bus  designed  to 
take  you  much  further.  Scalability  is  the 
key.  The  Series  9000i  can  expand  from  one 
to  as  many  as  six  386  CPUs.  Or  even  486s, 
right  now.  That  means  you  can  increase  per- 
formance  up 

to  14  times  within  the  same  chassis.  And  the 
performance  gain  with  each  added  CPU  is 
linear;  unlike  other  multiprocessing  technol¬ 
ogies.  when  you  double  the  CPUs,  you  liter¬ 
ally  double  the  power.  The  result  is  greater 
speed,  efficiency  and  transaction  capacity. 
Because  you  can  increase  performance  as 
your  needs  increase,  the  Series  9000i  gives 
a  growing  company  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
And.  since  adding  processors  costs  far  less 
than  replacing  systems,  it  offers  exceptional 
long-term  investment  protection.  Over  and 
above  the  upfront  savings.  It’s  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  price/performance. 
And  it  comes  from  a  company  that  made  its 
reputation  making  advanced  technology 
more  affordable  for  more  businesses. 

Whether  you're  just  making  the  move  to 
the  UNIX  world  or  looking  to  replace  an  out¬ 
moded  mini,  now's  the  time  to  call  Wyse  at 
1-800-438-9973.  Because  we’re  the  ones 
who  put  the  power  of  the  mini  within  reach 
of  the  many.  / 

WYSE 
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This  legal  tangle  has  ^Mirired  pec^de 
like  Arnett  and  Callahan  to  call  for  the  for- 
matkm  of  a  copyist  cdlecthre  along  the 
lines  of  what  the  Motxm  Picture  Licens¬ 
ing  C(»p.  does  for  the  film  industry  or  the 
American  Society  o(  Composers,  Authors 
and  PuUishers  does  fcnr  the  music  busi¬ 
ness  —  provide  a  central  clearin^iouse 
fw  those  who  own  infixination  and  those 
who  would  like  to  use  it.  ‘*ln  that  way,  the 
user  could  pay  a  straight  fee  to  tiie  clear¬ 
inghouse,”  Ainett  said.  “All  the  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  done  beforehand.  There 
would  be  no  mess.” 

Until  such  a  framework  exists,  howev¬ 


er,  Hare  recommended  that 
multimedia  producers  try  to 
wmk  with  large  puUisfaing 
bouses  where  cme-stop  im¬ 
age  shopf^  can  be  done. 
“A  i4ace  like  Time-Life,  for 
instance,  can  supply  you 
with  photos,  film  c^,  near¬ 
ly  everything  you  iwed,”  be 
said. 

Still,  experts  said  that  a 
large  amount  oi  peofde  will 
continue  to  skip  d>e  process 
<d  securing  cc^iyrights  be¬ 
cause  current  social  mores 
tacitly  allow  it  “We  are  nc^ 
a  copyright-CMiscious  sod- 
ety,”  Arnett  said.  “¥te  tape 
albums  and  movies  without 


&HCa«Uci 

MutHiwdio  oppWcotiom  can  turn  into Ugai  vipers’ nesU 


tfamlmg  twice  dxmt  it** 

VRth  brge  medn  con- 
^omerates  roauDg  the 
land,  however,  it  would  only 
take  a  few  copyright  io- 
fringemeot  lawauits  to  aide- 
swathe  fledgKng  indiiitry. 
Converaehr.  image  bouses 
could  lode  themaelvea  out  of 
a  fertile  new  aru  if  they  do 
not  work  with  muhiiiKdia 
productioa  teams  that  could 
make  their  old  properties 
valuable  again. 

“There's  stiD  an  awful  lot 
of  work  to  be  done,”  Arnett 
said. '“Now  we  just  need  to 
do  it  before  the  situition 
gets  out  of  hand." 


wyse  pds  the  power  01  the  mu 
inmehandsoiiheniainiL 
For  eM  less  moneit 


WVSC  isaregisterfdlrsdemsrk  and  SertcsSOOOi  IS*  trademark  ol 
WyM  Tachnolocy  ***<  UNIX >sa  regislered  Irademarkot  AT&T 
e  )990.  Wyse  TecnmMgy  Inc. 


Wang  seeks 
PC  price  edge 

LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Using  price  as  the 
bait,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  recently  un¬ 
wrapped  two  hi^Head  personal  comput¬ 
ers  based  on  Intel  Corp.  25-MHz  1496  and 
33-MHx  80386  efa^ 

Starting  at  $8,595,  the  l486^)W8ed 
Phog  PC  480/25C  includes  cache  memo¬ 
ry,  a  memory  management  unit  and  a 
'  floating-point  processor  built  into  its  mi¬ 
croprocessor.  The  unit's  priemg  is  said  to 
be  comparable  to  that  of  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.'8  33-MHs.  386-ba^  Desk- 
pro. 

The  ^K^ttg  PC  350/33C  features  a  33- 
MHa.  386-based  cettnl  processor,  a 
chassis  with  a  small  footprint  and  costs 
$5,395  for  a  base  unit  That  pricing  is 
comparable  with  many  25-MHs,  386- 
based  PCs,  Wang  claimed. 

Despite  Viang’s  efforts  to  toudi  off  a 
price  war  in  what  is  mostly  a  DOS  and 
OS/2  market  it  is  targeting  the  480/25C 
at  server,  multiuser  Unix  host  and  tadmi- 
cal  worlotatioo  markets  as  wen  as  at 
stand-akme  users. 

Wang  said  its  486'based  box  b  suffi- 
cieidly  powered  to  handle  the  demands  of 
multiuser  computing  and  provides  the 
flexibility  needed  to  accoenmodate  the 
large-capscity  dbk  drives  required  by 
Unix  users. 

For  example,  the  PC  480/^  employs 
7(>nsec  standard  singlg  LU  hne  memory 
modules  to  boost  processor  performance. 
An  system  memory  b  locat^  on  a  sin^ 
plug^  card  to  simplify  memory  upgrad¬ 
ing  and  coofiguratkn. 

The  480/25C  base  taut  inckides  4M 
bytes  of  memory,  an  oo-cfaq>  8K-byte 
cache  memory,  an  on-chip  numeric  co¬ 
processor,  an  ei^-slot  chassb  with  one 
parallel  and  serial  port  a  1.2M-orl.44M* 
byte  dbk  drive  and  a  keyboard. 

The  PC  350/3dC  base  unit  offers  IM 
byte  of  main  memory,  a  64K-byte  cadie 
memory,  a  six-slot  chassb  with  one  psnl- 
Id  and  two  serial  ports,  a  1.2M-  or 
1 . 44M-fayte  dbk  drive  and  a  keyboard. 

Both  ^sterns  can  support  up  to  16M 
bytes  of  memory. 

To  enhance  system  power  and  versa¬ 
tility,  both  systems  can  coftr  the  BIOS  and 
vidro  programs  from  readsxily  memory 
into  32-bit  random-access  memny  to 
speed  \sp  their  operations,  according  to 
Wang.  The  PC  4M/25C  abo  caches  the 
BIOS  to  increase  system  speed  even 
more. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Softwar*  applications 
pockogas 

Cocnputenrisioo  has  anoouDced  Revistoo 
4.0  of  Mknidnft.  a  twtxhnieBsionai  dcy 
sign,  drafting  and  detailing  software  padi- 

age. 

The  product  is  available  for  person^ 
computers  running  a  DOS  extender  or 
Sun  Micrasystems,  Inc.'8  Sparcstatkn  1 
wockstatkm.  Features  include  a  libraiy  of 
commonly  used  cross-iatching  pattens, 
the  ahihty  to  use  multiple  text  with  a 

single  drawing  and  within  one  line  of  text 
and  a  utility  that  enables  users  to  locate 


Laptop  users 
get  longer  life 


BY  CHARLES  VON  SIMSON 

C*5TiUT 

BOTHEL.  Wash.  —  Travelmg  Software, 
Inc.  recently  upped  the  ante  in  the  laptop 
battery  maiptenance  war.  The  company's 
new  d^  discharge  feature  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  re^  to  any  user  plagued  by  his  sys¬ 
tem’s  blinldng  r^  li^t. 

The  deep  dbdiarge  functioD  bypasses 
the  voltage  spike  that  signals  the  system 
when  a  Nicad  battery  is  running  out  of 
power.  That  bypass  is  necessary  because 
if,  (dr  example,  a  four-hour  battery  is  con- 
sistenUy  recharged  after  one  hour  of  use. 
the  computer  "leams”  to  signal  the  bat¬ 
tery  monitor  that  the  battery  is  near  de¬ 
pletion  after  just  one  hour,  making  gauges 
of  remaining  power  useless. 

The  new  software  overrides  that  pro¬ 
cess  and.  as  the  battery  weakens,  sheds 
c^rtsD  power  loads  to  pieces  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  su^  as  modems  or  disk  drives, 
it  is  simply  maintaining  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  run  the  CPU.  At  this  point,  it 
signals  the  system’s  low  batter>*iiiOQitor, 

“The  laptop  catcb'22  is  tint  the  qrs- 
tem  wffl  shut  ibmlfdowD.  making  it  impos- 
sRile  to  completely  dr^  the  battery,” 
said  Mark  Eppley.  president  of  Travel 
Software,  "liie  d^  dischirge  functkm 
wfll  ehnunate  the  ne^  to  either  get  a  new 
battery  aO  the  time  or  hire  a  technician  to 
drain  the  old  one.” 

Ttavehng  Software  is  the  leader  in  bat¬ 
tery  monitoring  software,  supplying  sys¬ 
tems  for  40  laptop  vendors  tnduding  NEC 
Corp.,  Toafaiba  America,  Inc.,  DeU  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  and  Sharp  Electronics  Corp. 

Digital  Research.  Inc.  (DRD.  a  Moun- 
taia  View.  Calif.-baaed  suppher  of  DR- 
DOS,  a  ckme  of  Mkroaoft  Corp.’s  DOS 

gy«t<!m,  aho  aniwmnrjNl  rerynt. 
ly  that  it  would  bundle  battery-monitor 
mA  power-saring  software  with  its  ver¬ 
sion  of  DOS.  DRJ’s  Batt^  Max  softuaie 
does  not  have  the  deep  discharge  feature. 

Both  firms  market  systems  that  sense 
actiw  keystrokes  and  reduce  power  to 
the  CPU  if  the  system  is  not  active.  This 
type  of  software  can  anprove  battery  life 
tv  up  h)  50%  on  certam  machines.  DRI 
only  seUs  its  Battery  Max  feature  burxtted 
in  ito  DR-DOS  product.  DR-DOS  is  avail¬ 
able  either  dir^  from  the  company-or 
bundled  with  some-clone  laptops.  Travel¬ 
ing  Software’s  Battery  Watch  is  available 
from  dealers  for  $49.M. 
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and  remove  aO  zero-length  entities  from  a 
database  in  a  single  pass,  according  to  the 
company. 

Mkrodraft  has  a  list  price  of  $2,950. 
Computerviaioa 
100  Croeby  Drive 
Bedford,  Mean.  01730 
(617)275-1800 

Structsoft,  Inc.  has  announced  Turbocase 
2.0,  an  enhanced  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engioeering  fvogram  that  runs  on 
Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  software  package  includes  a 
graphicai  interface  with  pop-up  menus 


and  an  implementatioi}  of  data  modeling 
that  features  daU-obiect  behavior  model¬ 
ing  (obiect-orieiited  analysis),  which  pro¬ 
vides  state  transition  diagrams  (or  model¬ 
ing  the  life  cycles  of  data. 

Tuihocase  2.0  costs  $995. 

Stnictaoft 

54161S6thAve. 

Bellevue,  Wash.  98006 
(206)644-9834 

Software  Publishing  Corp.  has  axmounced 
an  upgraded  versioo  of  its  business  pre- 
sentatioo  graphics  software  package. 

Harvard  Gra^tics  2.3  integrates  Draw 
Partner,  a  high-end  drawing  accessory, 
and  introduces  Hypershow,  a  feature  that 
allows  business  users  to  custcxnize  the 
flow  of  a  presentation  during  a  screen- 


show  delivery. 

Harvard  Graphics  2.3  for  ffiM  l^rson- 
al  Computer  XTs,  ATs,  I^rsonal  Sys- 
tem/2s  or  compatiUes  costs  $495.  A  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  version.  Harvard 
Graphics  2.3  LAN,  requires  a  network 
server  with  a  bard  disk,  640K  bytes  of 
memory  and  DOS  3. 1  or  higher. 

^idog  ranges  from  $375  to  $1,875, 
depending  on  ctnfiguration. 

Software  Publaahifig 
1901  Landinga  Drive 
Mountain  >flew,  Calif.  94039 
(415)335-6440 

Macintash  products 

White  Pine  Software.  Inc.  has  announced 
an  upgrade  to  its  series  of  terminal  emula- 
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Zenith  unveils 
last  of  its  286s 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


tors  desi^ied  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  systems. 

Version  3.1.2  is  part  of  a  family  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Mac220,  Mac240  and 
Mac241.  The  product  includes  a  Telnet 
interface  and  requires  that  Apple’s 
Mactcp  be  installed  on  the  Madnto^  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  product  also  offers  support  for  Ap¬ 
ia’s  CommunicatitMi  tool  box,  IK  byte  X 
modem  transfers  and  Y  modem  batch 
transfers. 

Version  3.1.2  is  available  for  an  up¬ 
grade  fee  of  $50. 

White  Pine  Software 
P.  O.  Box  1108 
94  Route  lOlA 
Amherat,  N.H.  03031 
(603)886-9050 


Development  tools 

Microport.  Inc.  has  announced  Formula 
One  Sy8tem/4.  a  software  packa^  that 
consists  of  a  comfriete  binary  distribution 
of  AT&T's  Unix  System  V,  Release  4.  - 

The  product  serves  as  an  environment 
for  developers  who  need  AT&T  certifica¬ 
tion  and  who  work  on  networked  apphca- 
tion  and  d^elopment  platforms  su^  as 
Ethernet  netwo^s,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

Formula  One  System/4  is  available  to 
qualified  software  and  hardware  develop¬ 
ers  for  $2,500  per  copy.  A  ffee  upgrade 
for  the  first  commer^  release  of  the 
product,  which  is  scheduled  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  is  irM:luded  with  the  current  price. 


MicrofMMt 

30J«ntsWay 

Scottt  Valley.  Calif.  95066 
(408)438-8649 

C^adre  TecfancA^ies.  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
line  of  software  analysis  tools  designed  for 
devdopers  woikiDg  on  8-,  16-  and  32-bit 
microprocessors. 

The  products  include  the  SFAIOOO 
($10,500)  for  performance  analysis,  the 
SAW2000  ($15,850)  for  software  debug- 
0ng  and  performance  analysts  on  8-  and 
l6^t  machines  and  the  SAW3000 
<$19.S00)for  32-bit  devices. 

The  company  has  also  announced 
Taskview,  an  Ada  debugging,  analysis  and 
integration  tool  that  enables  developers 
to  analyse  performance  at  the  system 


state  and  task  levels  and  diqiby  dynamic 
nm-tinie  data.  Taskview  costs  $4,500. 
Cadre 

P.O.Box  1309 
Beaverton,  Ore.  97075 
(800)547-4445 

Data  staroge 

A  DOS-based  backup  product  designed 
for  corporate  and  prdeasianal  users  has 
been  announced  by  IVter  Norton  (Com¬ 
puting,  Inc. 

The  Norton  Backup  inchides  an  auto¬ 
mated  badnq)  interfoce  and  a  Master  Cat¬ 
alog  feature,  which  permits  multiple  ver- 
saons  of  backed-up  files  to  be  selected  and 
restored.  A  Backup  Cyde  control  feature 
enables  users  to  automatically  switch  be¬ 
tween  fuD  and  partial  backup  at  prede¬ 
fined  frequencies. 

The  product  runs  on  any  ffiM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT.  I^rso^  System/2  or 
compatible  with  DOS  3.1  or  higher  ver- 
sioas. 

It  is  priced  at  $149. 

Peter  Norton  Computing 

9th  Floor 

100  Wilahire  Blvd. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  9040 1 
(213)319-2000 
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MOUNT  PROSPECT.  IIL  —  Zenith  Data 
Systems  last  week  unwrapped  the  last  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80286-based  desktc^  machine  it 
wiQ  ever  make.  But  this  one,  the  Z-286 
LP  Plus,  rotted  out  with  a  twist  —  a  pop- 
in.  pop-out  daughterboard  said  to  ease 
and  enhance  upgradability. 

“In  the  short  term,  ih^  is  our  last  286- 
based  machine  for  the  desktop,”  a  Zenith 
spokesman  said.  “We  may  find  some  eso¬ 
teric  market  that  will  lead  us  to  make  (oth¬ 
er  286  systems],  but  at  the  moment,  we 
expect  that  it's  our  last  cme.” 

Unlike  previous  Zenith  models,  tlus 
286-based  personal  computer  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  upgraded  to  an  Intel  80386SX  ciifo. 

Citing  statistics  showing  that  some 
seven  million  286-based  machines  will  be 
soU  worldwide  in  1990,  LP  Phis  product 
manager  Rusty  Graham  said:  “While  to¬ 
day  the  286  is  a  pretty  viaUe  market,  we 
expect  that  in  ab^  two  years  the  SX  will 
mainstream  type  of  comput¬ 
er." 

Previous  Zenith  computers  have  fea¬ 
tured  the  processor  and  the  coprocessor 
soldered  onto  a  system  board.  The  LP 
Phis  has  installed  these  same  compooeots 
onto  a  small  dau^erboard  that  can  be 
popped  on  and  off  the  main  system  board. 
A  phig-in  upgrade  can  reportedly  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Graham 
claimed  the  LP  Phs  upgrade  option  “w^ 
give  customers  an  easy  transitioa  ” 

The  LP  Plus  comes  with  IBM's  Video 
(jraphics  Array  video,  IM  byte  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory,  three  expansion 
slots anda  1.44M-byte  3V^  disk  drive. 
It  b  also  available  configured  with  either  a 
20M-byte  or  40M-byte  hard  drive.  It  runs 
at  12  MHx,  compared  with  the  Ifi-MHx 
upgrade.  Pricing  of  the  new  maduae 
ranges  from  $1,999  to  $2,699.  The  up¬ 
grade  card  retatts  for  $599. 
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Do(  always  as  cut-nd-dned  as  they  are  in 
the  corporate  office. 

WarfoDg  {roar  hotne  can  tranaiate  into 
additional  eipense  and  incoovenience  to 
those  who  telecommute.-  *T  love  doing 
this,”  says  Colleen  Cbifc.  an  engineer  at 
US  West  in  Denver,  who  has  been  tele 
commuting  for  neariy  five  yean,  “but  you 
do  have  to  make  a  few  concesskxis.*’  Con- 
cessions  can  indude  a  long  wait  for  new 
equipment,  slow  access  to  the  office  sys^ 
terns  and  expenses  siich  as  buying  and  re¬ 
pairing  personal  computers. 

The  amount  of  money  an  organization 
is  able  to  spend  on  telecommuting  can 


have  a  lot  to  do  with  bow  much  systems 
support  a  user  win  get,  observers  say. 

Support  at  Lwvi  Strowsa 

Levi  Strauss '&  Co.  in  San  Francisco  is 
nmnittg  a  pilot  telecommuting  pit^ram  in 
its  mfonnatioa  resources  group,  where 
about  30  people  have  been  teleoommut- 
ing  since  January.  The  company  installed 


separate  phone  Hoes  for  voice  and  data  fix' 
ea^  telecommuter  as  weO  as  a  PC  and  a 
fyiftftqV  fnarhaw-  It  abo  provides  call 
forwarding  off  its  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  and  has  a  contract  with  TRW,  Inc. 
for  sigiport  of  PCs  and  peripberals  that 
extends  to  the  home  offices. 

The  company  says  there  is  an  eight- 
hour  turnaround  time  for  repairs  to  equip¬ 
ment  at  home  offices. 

The  objective  was  not  to  cut  cost,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gevenie  Delsol,  director  of 
business  communicatioDS  at  Levi  Strauss. 
“WIe're  just  trying  to  provide  a  better 
hiwanpss  chiDate.  The  aim  was  to  dupli¬ 
cate  an  office  environment  as  closely  as 
possible.** 

The  Washington  State  Energy  Office 
in  Otynqxa.  Wash.,  has  also  instituted  a  in- 


lot  tetecommuting  program  as  part  of  a 
two-year  state  tdeamunuting  project  it 
is  The  in-house  program  in¬ 

volves  about  30  people.  But  unlike  Levi 
Strauss,  would-be  partkapants  who  need 
a  PC  have  to  buy  it  then^lves.  Loaners 
are  availatde  but  are  fonited  m  number 
and  given  out  on  a  lottery  basis.  The  loan¬ 
er  equipment  consisted  of  four  Hewlett- 


Packard  Co.  Vectra  286/12  machines 
that  were  available  for  a  year  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  state  prefect. 

A  few  Zenith  Data  Systems  and  To¬ 
shiba  America,  Inc.  office  laptc^  that  bad 
been  used  by  employees  attending  confer¬ 
ences  are  al^  availaUe  to  be  checked  out 
on  an  as-needed  basis  when  not  needed  by 
conference  attendees. 

“It's  so  e]q;iensive  to  set  siHneone  up  at 
home  with  everything  they  have  in  the  of¬ 
fice  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  do  that 
for  anyone  yet,'*  says  John  Gabriel,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Ener^  Office’s  program. 
“As  a  state  agency,  it’s  particu^iy  hard 
for  us  to  justify  the  expense.  ’  ’ 

Marilyn  VanAricel  is  one  of  the  tele- 
comimiters  who  made  the  decision  to  buy 
a  PC.  “Almost  all  of  my  woik  is  done  on 
my  computer.  I  figure  it  was  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  I  might  as  well  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  1  need,”  she  says. 

Stota  support 

Gabriel's  (ffice  will  ixovide  su^wit  for 
the  four  Vectras.  althou^  users  will  have 
to  txing  them  into  the  central  office  for 
service.  Telecommuters  who  own  their 
own  equipment  are  responsible  for  paying 
for  their  repairs. 

Because  the  agency  is  providing  word 
{xocessing  and  ^eadsheet  software  to 
the  telecommuters,  it  wiU  care  for  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong  with  the  software. 

Requiring  employees  to  buy  their  own 
PCs  creates  a  financial  barrier  for  some 
would-be  teleoxnmuters,  says  Gil  Gor¬ 
don,  president  (rf  Gil  Gordon  Associates,  a 
Monmouth,  NJ.-based  consultancy  spe¬ 


cializing  in  telecommuting  issues.  “If  the 
budget  is  ti^t,”  he  advises,  '‘why  doesn't 
[a  firm] . . .  buy  a  limited  number  d  1^ 
tops  and  laid  them  out?*’ 

A  loaner  program  can  go  a  long  way 
when  setting  up  a  telecommuting  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  linuted  budget,  be  adds. 

'Mixod  bog* 

At  the  Catifomia  Department  d  General 
Services,  which  is  ccNHi^ting  a  two-year 
tdeconunuting  pilot  program  involving 
approximately  150  peofrfe  from  sevoal 
differed  state  agencies,  who  ^ys  for 
what  is  a  matter  (tf  agency  discretion. 

“It’s  a  mixed  bag,**  says  David  Flem¬ 
ing,  telecommuting  program  manager. 
“Vk  had  some  agoides  that  said,  'If  your 
telecommuting  tasks  require  a  PC,  then  it 
will  be  up  to  you  to  provi^  your  own  com¬ 
puter.'  Othm  said  they  urould  provide  a 
computer  tf  you  telecommute  three  or 
more  days  a  week.** 

As  wiffi  Washingtim's  State  Energy  of¬ 
fice,  the  PC  owner  is  the  <xie  wbo  takes 
care  of  maiotenaoce  and  repairs. 

Ftemittg,  wbo  telecocnmutes  using  a 
c(xnputer  owned  by  the  state,  says  that  if 
he  has  a  problem,  be  can  contact  bis  office 
to  send  an  in-house  staffer  to  his  bcxne  or 
he  can  swap  out  the  PC  on  one  of  the  days 
that  be  goes  into  weak. 

A1  Jacol^  at  the  telecommunications 
divisioo  of  the  Department  of  General 
Services  also  teleccanmutes  four  days  per 
week.  While  be  is  entitled  to  bri^  his 
state-owned  PC  home,  be  prefers  the 
computer  be  already  has.  'Thus,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  are  up  to  him. 


IT’S  SO  EXPENSIVE  to  set  someone  up  at  home  with 
everything  they  have  in  the  office  that  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  do  that  for  anyone  yet.” 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
WASmNGTMJ  STATE  ENERGY  OFFICE 


The  Power  to  See 
Outside  Your  World. 
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Many  companies’  telecommuting  pro¬ 
grams  evolve  out  of  more  casual  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  which  full-time  staffers  start  out 
by  do^  extra  work  on  their  home  PCs 
a^  end  up  working  from  their  homes  on  a 
nxve  fornal  basis.  This  evolution  can  bhir 
the  lines  of  support  between  users  and  the 
company. 


Home  away  from  business 

Tht  number  of  telecommnten  importing 
equipment  it^  tke  home  is  on  the  rise 


1989  1990*  1991* 
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Such  is  the  case  at  Faralloo  Ccmiput- 
ing.  Inc.  in  Emeryville,  Calif.  "Our  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  formal.  It  definitely  just 
evolved,”  says  Mark  Vinsel,  Farallon's 
network  manager.  Most  of  Farallon's  te¬ 
lecommuters  already  had  machines  at 
home,  so  the  firm  provided  them  with 


9.6K  bit/sec.  modems  to  tie  them  into  the 
compands  netwmk. 

^pport  is  a  matter  of  geography.  'If 
they  are  a  long  way  away,  they  have  to  get 
local  service.  But  tf  they  are  cloee  by,  they 
can  bring  it  in,  and  TO  swap  it,”  Vinsel 
says.  FaraDon  picks  up  the  supp<»t  coat. 
"[For]  Faralloo  em^oyees  using  our 
equipment,  we  would  pay  to  fix  H.”  Vinsel 
says. 

As  more  people  get  involved  in  a  tele¬ 
commuting  program,  support  issues  are 
likely  to  crop  up  more  regularly,  consul¬ 
tants  say. 

At  the  Department  of  General  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  level  of  support  for  state-owned 
machines  can  depend  on  the  employee’s 
computer  knowledge.  Jacobus  installed 
his  equqxnent  himself,  "but  for  peo(^ 
who  are  not  computer  literate,  [offitt  sup¬ 
port  stafi]  will  go  out,  set  up  tte  comput¬ 
er,  load  all  the  software  and  get  the  per¬ 
son  going."  Installation  of  state-ovmed 
equipment  is  fiee. 

Wostwrn  polky 

At  US  employees  usually  install 
their  own  equipment,  which  is  provided 
by  the  company,  says  Mike  Dilion,  mho 
oversees  the  film’s  telecommuting  poli¬ 
cy.  "We  don’t  reaOy  have  a  support  group 
t^t  goes  out  to  the  homes  to  set  them 
up,"  be  says,  “but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
commuters  at  US  West  are  in  the  da^ 
computing  field  and  are  probaUy  very'fr-  ^ 
miliar  with  the  equiinnent  they’re  dealing  \ 
with.” 

That  doesn’t  extend  to  repairing  the 
equipment,  however.  US  West  has  tele- 


conmiuting  programs  set  19  at  several  <fi- 
visioos.  Wbm  there  is  an  iotemal  PC  re¬ 
pair  group  at  the  tfiviskn.  employees  can 
bring  in  their  marhmM  repair  at  the 
cooqany,  or  a  daff  member  in^  a 
bouse  call.  Diuon  says  that  telecom¬ 
muters  at  diviaioiia  without  such  staffing 
can  take  any  repair  problems  to  the  local 
provider  previously  agreed  on  by  the 
company.  US  West  bears  the  coat  of  the 
repairs  in  each  case. 

Honwftos 

Another  stumbling  bkxk  for  telecom¬ 
muters  can  be  the  ease  —  or  lack  thereof 
—  with  which  they  are  able  to  gain  access 
to  the  corporate  office. 

To  av^  this  problem.  Levi  Strauss 
chose  to  instaQ  9.6K  bit/aec.  modems  for 
its  telecommuters.  The  2,400  bit/sec. 
modem  "would  have  made  it  too  obvious 
that  you  were  working  at  borne,"  Debcri 
says.  “It  would  have  made  it  hard  for 
some  of  tte  programmers  who  are  on  the 
mainfiainealot” 

US  West’s  Clark  says  her  home  mo¬ 
dem  is  a  2,400K  bit/aec.  model,  "but  in 
the  office  we’re  on  9,6K,  so  there’s  a  big 
difference,"  she  says. 

Even  with  the  high-q)eed  modems,  Le¬ 
vis  Strauss  did  run  into  trouble  with  trans¬ 
mission  quality.  To  fix  the  problem,  it 
worked  l^dfic  BeD  to  install  data- 
quality  lines,  which  reduce  data  errors 
the  number  of  retraiuanissionsDeces- 
-saryootbeline. 

For  Washingtcm’s  Energy  Office,  the 
problem  with  access  turned  out  to  be  with 
its  padmged  communications  software, 


OUR  PROGRAM  is 
not  formaL  It 
definitely  just 
evolved.” 


MASK  VINSEL 
FAKALLON 


wfaicfa  was  "very  complex  and  not  really 
user-friendly,"  Gabriel  says.  So  the  com¬ 
pany  is  devdoping  software  inteuse  that 
sho^  take  care  of  telecommuters’ needs 
in  a  much  siinplcr  manner.  Gdirid  says 
that  most  of  the  telecommuters  only  ne^ 
to  use  dectrooic  mafl  or  send  and  retrieve 
files  and  do  not  need  sophisticated  com- 
inunications  software. 

Gabriel  says  the  software  devdop- 
ment  effort  was  bom  when  hb  dvector 
oeariy  lost  several  weeks’  worth  of  work 
because  of  a  transmission  gbtch.  "He 
said.  That’s  it  ff  we  can’t  boy  it,  We’D 
create  iL’  ” 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  most  tde- 
coouDuters  say  they  eidoy  their  situation. 
According  to  Gen^  Sayicet'  Fleming, 
the  key  to  telecommuting  is  frying 
some  9ve  and  take. 

"The  idea  with  this  is  not  to  standard¬ 
ize  everything  down  to  the  nth  degree. 
Let  it  wrrt  for  you,  be  flexible." 

VanArkd  fods  telecommuting  worth 
the  effort,  too.  "I  reaDy  Idee  tdecomnnit- 
ing,"  she  says.  "I  fU  that  there  are 
things  to  be  worked  out,  but  they’re  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  the  effort" 


The  Power  to  See 
Inside  Your  Network. 


Knowlec^e  is  power. 

When  there’s  a  slowdown 
in  VTAM,  response  time 
can  keep  your  users 
from  getting  their  jobs 
done.  They  expect  you 
to  fix  it  But  to  do  that, 
you  need  to  pinpoint  the 
source  of  the  slowdown. 

OMEGAMON®  n  for  VTAM 
gives  you  that  knowledge.  Our  early  alert  exception 
analysis  tells  you  when  a  problem  is  beginning  to  brew 
and  precisely  where  ‘Meantime  to  repair’  can  be 
drastically  reduced  from  weeks  to  hours,  from  hours 
to  minutes.  So  you’re  well  into  the  solution  by  the 
time  the  usen  call  -  if  they  have  time  to  notice  a 
problem  at  all. 


OMBSAMON II jar  VTAM  focuses  auUmetkalfy  on  network  hot  ^>ols 


With  OMEGAMON  II  for 
VTAM,  you  benefit  from; 

•  Immediate  problem 
detection 

•  Faster  problem 
resolution 

•  Maximization  of 
network  capacity 

•  Improved  network 
throughput 

Increase  your  power  in  the  data  center  by  improving 
your  knowledge  of  VTAM.  Call  (800)  843-3970  today 
and  ask  for  Department  701C. 


ICandk’ 


Raising  knowledge  to  the  highest  power. 

Copyr^l  C  1990  Cm*  Cotponlkn 
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Look  at 3270  connectivity 
throng  our  Windows. 


If  you  need  to  connea  PCs 
to  an  mainframe,  there 
are  some  clear  advantages  to 
doing  it  with  Attachmate’s 
new  EXTRA!"  for  Windows. 

'  It’s  built  from  the  ground  up  as  a 
Microsoft®  Wmdows  application,  combin¬ 
ing  EXTRAI’s  famous  power  and  versa¬ 
tility  with  Windows’  legendary  ease  of  use. 

Connecting  to  the  mainframe  is  as 
simple  as  pointing  to  a  dialog  box  and 
clicking  the  mouse.  File  transfers?  A 
quick  pulldown  menu  selection.  Multiple 
sessions?  Up  to  26  of  them,  each  in  its 
own  window. 


But  EXTRA!  for  Windows  doesn’t 
stop  with  the  friendly  features  of 
Windows.  It  adds  a  few  of  its  own. 

For  example,  SmartPad™  lets  you 
define  buttons  for  various  actions  on  an 
on-screen  keypad.  Define  buttons  for 

EXTRA!™  FOR  WINDOWS 


Attachmate 


Quality  micro-mamfraiw  soluaons. 

Anachmate  Cotporation 

13231  SE  36th  Street  •  Bellevue,  WA  98006  •  (206)  644^10 


©- 1990  Anxhmate  Corporatnn.  All  nghis  reserved.  Prirtfed  in  USA. 

IBM  »  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


logging  on,  invoking  maaos,  entering 
PF  keys,  and  launching  special  fiinctions. 

And  we’ve  put  all  of  our  connec¬ 
tivity  experience  into  EXTRA!  for 
Windows.  So  it’s  much  more  than  a 
pretty  interface  —  it’s  fast  and  reliable. 

EXTRA!  for  Windows  supports  coax 
(CUT  md  DFT)  and  LANs  —  including 
IBM’s  Token  Ring  Interface  Coupler 
(TIC).  And  it’s  smart  enough  to  maintain 
your  connection,  even  when  you  run 
non-Windows' applications. 

Call  l-SfW'iZb-bZSd  now  for  your 
free  demo  disk.  And  open  the  window  to 
better  PC-mainframe  connections. 

Microsoft  IS  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Coqioration. 


EXIKA!  and  SmartPad  are  trademarks  of  Attachmate  Corporation. 
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COMMENTARY 

Ellis  Booker 

EDI  in 
demand 


Iance  companies 
are  telling  their 
trading  partners  with  increasing 
intensity  to  ramp  up  their  elec* 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDO  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

With  varying  degrees  of  stri¬ 
dency,  aU  have  told  th^  trading 
partners  that  EDI  is  a  good 
thing,  that  standardized  elec¬ 
tronic  interfaces  promise  to  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  by  cutting  out 
the  administrative  overhead  re¬ 
quired  to  process  paper  forms. 
Electronic  messaging,  they 
a(kl,  reduces  errors,  speeds  up 
'  turnaround  times  and  (in  the 
case  c(  retailers)  could  reduce 
the  size  of  inventories  in  stores. 

But  there  is  another  reason 
for  the  drive  to  EDL I  suspect 
that  all  big,  progressive  compa¬ 
nies,  known  in  EDI  parlance  as 
"hubs,”  realize  that  the  old 
inodes  of  doing  business  with 
consumers  are  goii^  tochange. 

Already,  savvy  (Le.,  comput¬ 
er-literate)  consumers  can  ac¬ 
cess  an  on-line  information  net¬ 
work  say,  the  Prodigy  service 
hom  IBM  and  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  —  and  mder  a  dizzying 
array  of  goods.  All  you  need  is  a 


credit  card. 

What  happens  to  these  high- 
tech  orders  on  the  receiving  end, 
however,  is  anybody’s  guess. 

For  example,  apparently  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies,  not  all  of 
them  small,  take  incoming  EDI 
orders  from  their  customers, 
print  them  out  and  then  traffic 
Continued  on  page  58 


The  little  protocol  that  could 

For  three  years,  EDI  has  been  chugging  its  way  into  the  railroad  industry 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CVSTAff 


It  was  poet  lariat  Will  Rogers 
who  said:  “Even  if  you're  ra  the 
right  track,  you’ll  get  run  over  if 
you  just  sit  therer*' 

Heeding  those  words  two 
generatioDs  later,  the  railroad 
industry  embraced  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDD.  In 
1987.  most  major  rail  companies 
had  dial-up  services  that  custom¬ 
ers  could  use  to  trace  the  loca¬ 
tion  (A  their  equipment  as  it.was 
hauled  across  the  country. 

There  was  a  hitch,  though, 
(joods  transported  by  rail  are  of¬ 
ten  pulled  by  several  rail  compa¬ 
nies.  each  with  its  own  tracing 
software.  The  only  way  to  locate 
equipment  was  to  dial  up  each 
railroad  company  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  micro-to-mainframe 


software.  CustixDers  were  left 
with  the  tiroe-coDsuming  task  of 
contacting  several  firm  each 
day. 

Susan  Souerbry,  office  man¬ 
ager  at  Delta  Tank 
line  Co.  in  Long¬ 
view,  Texas,  said  it 
took  her  45  minutes 
each  morning  to  call 
up  each  rail  company 
to  keep  tabs  on  Delta 
tank  cars. 

“Shippers  were 
saying,  T  just  want 
to  key  in  quickly  and  find  out 
where  my  equipment  is,’  *’  said 
Judy  Martin,  manager  of  cus¬ 
tomer  support  at  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad.  “1  don’t 
think  we  knew  we  did  it  so  differ- 
eotly,"  Martin  said  of  the  rail¬ 
road  tracking  systems. 

Three  years  ago  this  month. 


14  majOT  North  American  rail 
companies  gathered  as  a  task 
force  to  (fiacuss  ways  of  hurdling 
protocol  barricades  for  custom¬ 
ers.  Martin  was  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  Burlington 
Northern. 

9te  said  defining 
^)edfkat>ODS  for 
software  opened  the 
asaodatioo's  ores. 
“It  helped  us  appi^ 
date  tte  frustration 
the  customers  were 
experiencing,”  she 
said.  There  seemed  no  way  to 
reomcile  the  protocol  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  indukiy. 

The  task  force  detailed  these 
differences,  along  with  what  a 
generic  tracing  software  pack¬ 
age  should  hold  for  customers.  It 
then  handed  the  specs  over  to 
the  Association  of  American 


Railroads  (AAR),  wtbcfa  wodd 
find  a  software  devdoper. 

This  was  where  tte  plan  de¬ 
rated.  Specs  were  drawn  up.  but 
in  1988.  the  AAR’s  legal  staff 
balked,  saying  the  ssaodation 
nskeA  an  antitrust  suit  if  rafl 
coaqaiiies  bou^t  the  software 
from  only  one  vendor,  Martin 
explained  ITirtuaBy  all  activity 
on  the  matter  stopped  abe  said 
Navigating  the  protocol  problem 
seemed  too  dauntmg  many 
railroad  executives  to  deal  with 
imfividualty,  according  to  Mar¬ 
tin.  including  some  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas-based  Burlmgtoo 
Northern. 

Many  looked  at  their  bottom 
lines  and  figured  the  matter  was 
best  left  for  dead .  Martin  said 

The  prevaibQg  argument  at 
Buriingtoo  Nwtbem,  however, 
was  that  too  imich  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  had  been  put  into  it  to  aban- 
dm  the  proftcL  Executives  bet 
that  a  feasi^  protocol  sokitioo 
could  be  found  and  that  the  oxn- 
pany  mi^t  gain  a  goodwiD  bene- 
Continuedon  pageOO 


Network's  network 
links  CBS  coast  to  coast 


ONSITE 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Linking  anchorman  Dan  Rather 
with  TTu  Young  and  the  Rest¬ 
less  means  more  than  sending 
the  newsman  to  cover  spring 
break  in  Palm  Sf^gs,  C^. 

CBS  has  finished  upgrading 
its  coast-to-coast  computer  net¬ 
work  with  Newbridge  Networks 
(>)Fp.  360(>-series  Tl  multiplex¬ 
ers-  Last  week,  it  completed  the 
process  of  tying  together  its  mr- 
porate  offices  —  including  tbe 
New  York  studio  used  for 
Rather’s  broadcasts  and  the  Los 
Angeles  studios  used  to  tape  two 
- - 


soap  operas. 

The  lelevisiao  networic  is 
now  moving  on  Tl  connections 
between  CK'  largest  TV  sta- 
tims.  Beyond  that,  said  Tom 
Maile,  vice-president  of  tele- 
communicatioos  at  CBS,  bes  tbe 
possitribty  of  connections  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  broadcast  companies. 

Maile  said  tbe  Newbridge 
multiplexers  are  repUdng  the 
netw^’s  aging  Amdahl  Corp. 
point-to-point  multiplexers  for 
transmitting  data.  Long-term 
plans  call  for  including  voice  and 
facsimile  transmisaions.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  say  how  much  the  new 
system  cost  or  when  its  payback 
is  expected. 

Herndon,  Va.-based  New¬ 


bridge  has  installed  Mainstreet 
Tl  Bandwidth  Managers  in  (3S' 
New  York  broadcast  center  and 
headquarters,  its  Secaucus.  N  J.. 
dau  center  and  its  Los  Angeles 
studios  and  broadcast  center  as 
well  as  its  Washington,  D.C., 
news  bureau.  TWo  4602  Mam- 
street  Net  workstations,  one 
each  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  are  managing  tbe  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  second  (tfiase 
begins  in  January 
1991.  connectiDg  TV 
^tions  in  C^hi^go, 
Phtiadelplua,  Mianii  and 
St  Lot^  four  of  CBS' 
largest  owned  and  operated 
statioos.  Spare  bandwidth  on  Uie 
network’s  broadcast  signal  wiD 
send  information  to  (3S  affili¬ 
ates.  MaDe  said. 

WhDe  there  are  no  plans  to  tie 
into  Canadian  stations.  Maile 
said,  network  executives  are 
looking  at  possiUe  links  to  Euro- 


vew  jer-  cern  si  < 

sys-  Nei 


pean  broadcast  ccxnpanies.  CBS 
has  won  contracts  to  tdevise  the 
1992  and ‘94  Olympics  in  France 
and  Norway,  respectively  — 
which.  Maile  said,  highhghted 
one  of  Newbridge's  strong 
points. 

He  said  that  ahbough  compet¬ 
itive  pricing  was  a  primary  con¬ 
cern  in  awarding  the  awtract  to 
Newtxidge  over  Network 
Equipment  Technolo¬ 
gies.  Inc.,  Tnneplex. 
Inc.  and  other  multi¬ 
plexer  firms,  Stan- 
danfiatiOD  was  abo 
key. 

“Newbridge  is  not 
proprietary.”  MaDe  said.  “It 
has  Tl.  fractiooal  Tl,  and  other 
features  based  on  ICCITT)  stan¬ 
dards.”  Maittstreet,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  already  oxifigured  for  tbe 
European  counterpart  to  Tl.  he 
said.  IK^t's  more,  die  equip¬ 
ment  accommodates  U.S.  and 
European  power  supplies. 
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Telecom  users  root  against  underdogs 

As  poteer  of  AT&T  slips,  users  call  for  controls  on  increasingly  powerful  Sprint,  MCI 


ANALYSIS 


BYGAKYH.ANTHES 

CWSTAIV 


Sodie  of  (be  lutxxi’s  largest  telecotn- 
nninications  users  are  applauding  propos¬ 
als  to  kmseo  r^ulatory  reins  on  AT&T 
while  shnuhaneously  calb^  for  tighter 
controls  over  KTCI  Communicatioos  Corp. 
and  US  Sprint  Cooununkatjons  Co.,  the 
No.  2  and  No.  3  players  in  the  $50  billion 
long-distance  marketplace. 


In  comments  filed  recently  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(F^).  some  consumers  of  telecom  ser¬ 
vices  called  for  greater  public  disclosure 
to  MCI  and  Sprint  contract  prices,  while 
(khers  suggested  that  some  of  the  rules 
that  have  omstrained  the  former  Ma  Bell 
since  its  1984  divestiture  might  reasra- 
ably  be  applied  to  its  increasingly  power¬ 
ful  competitors. 

Since  the  breakup  of  AT&T  six  years 
ago.  the  teleconmunications  giant  has 
seen  a  steady  erosion  of  its  market  share, 


particularty  at  the  high  end  of  the  services 
market.  Meanwhile,  the  financial  and 
technological  prowess  of  its  competitors 
has  grown  dra^ticaUy . 

Hwlghtwciwd  compwtltion 

In  response,  the  FCC  recently  concluded 
that  competition  in  long-distance  voice 
and  data  services  had  increased  to  the 
point  that  many  of  the  regulatory  con¬ 
straints  on  AT&T  could  be  phased  out.  In 
addition,  the  commission  found  the  high- 
end  business  services  market  to  be  espe- 


Moving  a  data  coiter  to  the  suburbs  Lsrit  as  far 
out  as  vnu’d  think 

There’s  growii^  interest'in  moving  large  data 
centers  from  expensive  downtown  dhces  into  cheaper 
space  a  little  ferther  out. 

But  what  makes  perfect  management  sense  can 
send  a  chill  throigh  MIS.  Because  as  the  distance 
between  users  and  data  center  increases,  system 
performance  often  drops  dramatically. 

Unless  j’Du’re  hodied  up  with  Netwoik  Systema 
Our  HYPERchannel-DX  netwoiks 
^^B^^H^^xxinect  dissimilar  processos,  peridierals, 
and  protocols  overjong  distances  for 
true  high-performance  networking. 

And  RDST  our  Remote  Device 
System,  extends  IBM  mainframe 
channels  to  just  about  anywfoere  phcme 
and  fiber  lines  will  go,  with  no  performance  loss. 

Befae  management  sends  you  packing  for  the 
suburbs  and  pdnts  bQiaxl,  call  us  at  1-800-338-0122 
for  a  free  corrsultation.  \\fe’ll  show  you  all  the  benefits 
of  distributed  information  systems.  Including  the 
acKoftoparidns  ^  Ne»«iSy*n». 


ciaDy  competitive. 

Users  generaOy  su^wrted  gradu^  re¬ 
laxation  of  controls  on  business  services, 
sayii^  that  deregulation  stimulates  com¬ 
petition  and  leads  to  lower  prices  and  bet¬ 
ter  service. 

"The  FCC  is  striking  the  ri^t  balance 
and  proceeding  at  about  the  ri^t  pa^,’* 
said  John  Lynn,  telecommunicatioos 
counsd  at  Electronic  Data  Systems  Cc^. 

However,  some  users  who  are  epioy- 
ing  the  benefits  of  lower  prices  and  more 
choices  said  that  they  see  a  dark  lining  in 
the  stiver  doud  of  divestiture. 

As  the  market  shares  of  MCI  and 
Sprint  increase,  so  does  the  po^bility 
that  they  could  engage  in  the  un&ir  prac¬ 
tices  kmg  attributed  to  AT&T,  the  users 
said. 

A  groupof  the  nation's  largest  financial 
institutions  has  banded  togetbo*  to  caD 
for  reduced  reguiatim  for  AT&T  as  well 
as  a  simultaneous  boost  in  scrutiny  —  if 
not  in  controls  —  of  AT&Ts  competi¬ 
tors. 

Henry  D.  Levine,  a  IK^shkigton,  D.C.- 
based  attorney  (<x  the  group,  said  he 
would  require  aO  kmg-distance  carriers  to 
file  tariff  —  public  notices  of  prices  and 
services  —  for  customer-spedfic  ser¬ 
vices,  typically  the  custom  de^  made  for 
voice  and  data  networks  for  large  custom¬ 
ers. 

That  would  put  AT&T  on  an  equal 
footing  with  MCI  and  Sprint,  but  not  the 
footing  suggested  by  the  FCC. 

One  FCC  proposal  would  permit 
AT&T  to  negotiate  private  contract  rates 
rather  than  submitting  to  a  len^y  pro¬ 
cess  of  price  dtsciosure  and  justification. 
Levine's  proposal  would  accomplish  the 
same  streanUining  but  would  open  all 
prices  to  public  scrutiny. 

Levine  sax)  he  is  not  proposing  to  ref¬ 
late  AT&T's  competitors.  He  would  sim¬ 
ply  impose  a  notitotkm  requirement  that 
makes  comparison  shopping  for  oetyn>rk 
services  easier. 

In  its  request  for  public  comnmits  in 
March,  the  FCC  asked  whether  it  should 
relax  conti^  onAT&T's  provision  of  en¬ 
hanced  services,  such  as  dectronic  mail 
and  credit-card  authoriaatkm,  as  well  as 
whether  it  should  ease  Hs  rules  against 
the  bundling  of  services  and  equipment. 

Adapso,  a  computer  softw^  and  ser¬ 
vices  trade  association,  strongly  urged 
the  FCC  to  leave  in  place  the  safeguards 
intended  to  protect  other  providers  of  en¬ 
hanced  services  that  use  AT&T  circuits, 
many  of  whom  are  Adapso  members. 

Fellow  th«  Iwodor 

Adapso  called  AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint  an 
oligopoly  in  which  AT&T  erects  umbrella 
prices  to  which  the  junior  members  peg 
their  rates.  Adapso  also  alluded  to  a  “be¬ 
havioral  umbr^''  that  influences  the 
practices  of  MCI  and  Sprint 

The  trade  association’s  FCC  filing  said, 
“Adapso  is  very  concerned  that  if  the 
commission  were  to  relieve  AT&T  of  its 
. . .  obligatioas  and  AT&T  were  to  dis- 
criminate  against  its  enhanced  services 
competitcvs,  MCI  and  ^vint  are  just  as 
likriy  as  not  to  respond  by  following  suit ’’ 

Adapso  sax)  tlat  the  FCC  should  not 
rdieve  AT&T  of  its  controls  but  should 
consider  requiring  the  same  or  similar 
safeguards  of  MCI  and  Sprint 

Charles  Helein,  general  counsel  for 
America’s  Carriers  Telecommunications 
Association,  said,  “When  AT&T  burps, 
(other  carriers)  adjust  prices  accordingtyy 
MCI  and  Sprint  have  always  dovetailed 
with  AT&T." 
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^  would  finally  open  up  overseas  ccwmrics 
rQI^PIQ  I  TllO  to  smaller  vendors  that  cannot  afiord  a 

Uli^^llVAIAA  ^ylv/  ctMintry-by-country  testing  process. 

in  particular,  the  \ocai- 

vohintary  standards  as  the'  network  and  bridge 

basis  for  procurement  reg-  markets  should  expeh* 

ulatkms  and  requirements,  ence  “heUadous  growth" 

and  that  oHikl  amqom  to  a  in  Europe,  as  vendors  sudi 

nontariff  trade  bariier  so  as  3Cofn  Corp.,  WeUfleet 

easily,"  CBEMA  spokes-  Communicatioos,  Inc.  and 

woman  Mary  Ann  Karioch  Qaco  Systems,  Inc.  take 

said.  advantage  of  the  lower 

However.  Frank  Dzu-  *  n  barriers,  be 

beck,  president  of  Wash-  1  added, 

ington,  D.C.-based  cmi-  The  "one-step  confor- 

sulting  firm  Communications  Network  mity  checks"  proposed  by  the  directive 
Architects.  Inc.,  said  he  believes  that  by  would  "mark  a  significant  step  toward  the 
"providiDg  one  point  (rf  testing  for  selling  single  European  market"  and  make  "a  va- 
to  European  markets,"  the  directive  riety  of  tel^om  terminals  more  widely, 

_  _ cheaply  and  rapidly  available  to  users," 

the  coininissioQ  said. 

The  directive  can  only  work  effective¬ 
ly.  hovrever,  if  the  cocnmtsskm  achieves  a 

t  related  goal  of  widesfoead  support  of  tele- 

communicatkms  standards  —  soch  as  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Distal  Network  — 
throughout  the  European  Community. 

Setting  up  European  administrations 
as  standards  cerdficatioa  authorities  also 
pos^  a  number  of  logistical  questions, 
Karinch  added,  such  as  the  number  ctf  test 
Polities  there  would  be.  Furthermore,  if 
a  certification  backlog  devekped,  the 
*  question  would  arise  as  to  which  gets  test- 
first  —  European  or  noo-European 
vetKiors. 

"Obviously,  a  product  has  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  for  use  in  the  country  where  we 
yrant  to  use  it"  so  that  it  will  interface 
P '  ■*  with  the  national  network  and  "be  main¬ 

tainable  by  the  local  organiiation,"  said 
John  Puckett,  manager  of  technical  opera¬ 
tions  at  The  Fo]dx>ro  Co.,  a  Foxboro, 
M^-based  intematiooal  manufacturer. 
Such  approval  processes  can  be  difficult 
'  and  lengthy,  Puckett  acknowledged,  "and 
in  some  instances  there  are  long  back- 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
cvsrtrr 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


IF  A  CERTIFICATION 
backlog  developed,  the 
question  would  arise  as 
to  which  gets  tested  first  — 
European  or  non-European 
vendors. 


St  w  iheivs  an  alicmaihe  it>  kxig  itrni 
sc*hia.*a>nir3CCs.u-hich  u)urcusu)mcfs  ma\ 
not  wane  and  suppm  .service,  which  low 
cannot  affixd  to,gKe  awa\  The  st^ution  Is 
ATAT.Urt//^«t^r*Senice  and  ils  an  innovaiiw 
support  optkm  that  alkm.s  uwrcasiomets  to 
payonh*  for  sen  ice  is  theN  need  it. 

AT&T  MulliQue:^  Sen  ice  is  a  conif^eieK 
inicnKinv  900  sen  ia* designed  u>  sene  you 
ip  a  naiKxial  or  regkMial  hasi.v  H\  u-sing  AT&T 
Sen  ke.wxi  can  offer  customers 
2-*  hour-a  da\  xccks  loumr  icchnkal 
suppon  via  a  design;Hed9(X)  number.  V()ur 
customers  simpl\  tall  iIk*  number  whenewr 
ihe>  need  lechnk  al  assistance.  I  Sing  a 
touch  lone  phixte.  the\  can  then  access 
suppon  staff  <jf  inieracthedaiaha-ses. 

Vllih  AT&T.Vi///#^Mes/  Senke.vxxj  can 
offer  mexe  compreheasKe  support  than  tner 
to  vour customers.  And  because  «iu 


determine  the  charge  ftx  the  information  in 
ach  ance.  its  also  an  excellent  method  to 
generate  new  rev’enue. 

AT&T  makes  it  ea.sy  by  handling  all  of  the 
billing  aixl  colleaions  and  forwarding  the 
net  piTKeeds  to  uhi.  And  b\  using  AT&T 
MuitiQiwst  Seh  k'e.  wu  re  maximizing 
rewnueopixxiunities  because  the  AT&T 
Netw(xk  can  dclher  the  highest  iwceniage 
(ff  potential  callers  to  ytnir  900  number  of 
any  kxig  distance  net  wxk. 

So  think  about  AT&T.U///r/Q//e5/  Serc  ice 
Sow  \x)u  don't  haw  to  gcH  caught  Heiweeti  the 
nx  k  of  service  cv)niracts  and  the  hard  place  <  )f 
gi\’ingcusionK*r  supjx  >rt  away 

/tfKT  MultiQuesl  Service. 

Another  AI^  advantofne. 

For  more  mfor$»aiion,  callyvorATsT 
Account  ExeCHftiv  or  1 800  243'0900. 


logs"  at  test  fodlities. 

CBEMA  advocates  uniform  testing  for 
conformity,  "but  we  want  it  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers."  Karinch 
said. 

Users  benefit  if  vendors  provide  their 
own  standards  certification,  she  added, 
because  vendors  are  tb«i  legally  liable  if  a 
product  does  not  turn  out  to  (^orm  to 
specifications. 

Tbe  U.S.  networking  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  decreasing  dependence  on 
conformance  testing  by  organizations 
such  as  the  Corporatioo  for  Open  Sys¬ 
tems.  said  Peter  Seveik,  president  of  S^- 
dk  Consulting.  "It  has  not  become  as  big  a 
deal  as  people  thou^t  it  would;  peof^e 
are  getting  by  without  H,"  he  said. 

However,  apparently  not  all  users 
trust  vendors  to  provide  retiabte  stan¬ 
dards  compliance  on  their  own.  At  The 
Foxboro  Ca.  "we  like  to  do  our  own  con¬ 
formance  testing  in  a  pdot  environment 
before  we  begin  implementing,  because 
we  find  that  what  veixlors  publish  about 
amformaoce  testing  and  specifications  is 
not  always  true,"  Puckett  said. 
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VSAT  industry  seeks  a  few  new  niches 


BY  JOANS  IkiWEXLER 
I  cwsrurr 

^ - 

FRAMINGHAM.  Mass.  ^  Like 
the  saturated  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  and  Tl  markets,  the 
very  smaO  aperture  terminal 
(VSAT)  industry  wiD  require  re- 
susdtatioD  by  new  market 
niches,  induding  smaller  busi¬ 
nesses  and  those  expanding 
^oba^.  according  to  a  report 
bran  industry  research  firm  In¬ 
ternational  data  Cocp.  (KO, 
VSAT  networks,  which  allow 
direct  satdlite  communicatkMis. 
generally  consist  of  one  large. 
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these  pieces  d  paper  as  they 
would  any  invoice. 

However,  the  notkm  (tf  mak¬ 
ing  EDI  work  from  the  start  of 
the  process  to  the  end  is  pjing 
to  happen  —  and  may  be  hap¬ 
pening  in  limited  instances 
even  today. 

In  theory,  it  win  mean  that 
when  a  consumer  dials  up  the 
food  specialty  department  d 
her  favcmte  store  to  or6a  a  non¬ 
stick  slotted  spoon,  this  request 
win  be  transferred  to  the  store’s 
inventOTy  department.  If  the 
item  isn’t  in  stock,  the  message 
will  continue  on  its  journey, 

&st  to  the  supplier,  which  in 
turn  will  message  its  manufac¬ 
turing  i^t  in  Nebraska.  There 
the  mes^ge.  having  traversed 
miles  of  territory  and  many  cwn- 
puter  systems,  wifi  be  refor¬ 
matted  by  a  factory-fkxM'  cm- 
troUer  that  runs  a  slotted  spoon 
die  press. 

The  bubs  want  to  be  ready 
for  this  world  of  end'to*end  EDI, 
so  they  are  selling  the  ccmcept 
in  the  meantime  to  their  trading 
partners  in  terms  d  local,  rela¬ 
tively  limited  benefits.  Alas,  if 
the  hubs  were  honest,  they’d 
admit  that  an  EDI  interne  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

If  the  slotted  spoon  scenario 
above  is  accurate,  it  means  the 
movemern  toward  EDI  will  re¬ 
quire  many  mme  fundamental 
changes  to  the  way  information 
systems  are  used  inside  and 
across  enterprises. 

Dave  Reberry,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  engineering  and 
development  at  US  West  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technok^ies,  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  arm  d 
the  E)enver-based  regional  bold¬ 
ing  company,  recently  talked 
about  getting  value  from  IS  this 
way:  “For  example,  all  our  1^- 
mg  systems  have  been  built 
around  certain  assumptions 
about  how  you  do  bu^ness  with 
the  ajstomer.  (joing  forward,  a 
lot  of  these  assumptions  are  no 
longer  going  to  be  valid." 


centra]  statxm  with  any  number 
of  remote  VSATs.  VSATs  use 
small  1-  to  2-meter  dishes,  usual¬ 
ly  located  on  rooftops. 

IDC  estimated  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  for  VSAT  equqxnent  and 
services  for  1 989  at  $700  million 
and  predicted  it  will  increase  to 
more  than  $1  billkxi  in  1991  and 


to  $3.37  billion  by  1994. 

However,  the  research  firm 
said  the  eiq»nding  market  will 
grow  by  decreasing  percentages 
because  of  lower  equi^nnent 
prices  caused  by  cmnpetition  and 
lower  sales  volume  generated  by 
smaller  cust<Hners.  Also,  VSA'T 
vendors  will  increasingly  oper¬ 


ate  hubs  that  can  be  shared  by 
their  customers,  which  will  d^ 
crease  service  costs. 

The  report  pegged  VSAT 
customers  as  those  with  high 
data  transmission  requirements 
that  tax  the  dial-up  network; 
those  generating  large,  random 
data  file  transfers  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  dedicated  leased  lines;  and 
those  requiring  point-to-multi- 
point  data  transmission. 


The  IDC  report  editor  and 
primary  researcher,  Caroline  J. 
Michel,  added  that  VSATs  can 
amie  in  handy  as  a  badoip  alter¬ 
native.  "Having  one  terrestrial 
iXMite  and  one  in  the  air  is  safer 
fmr  misskm-critical  apfriica- 
tions,"  she  noted.  "If  both  alter¬ 
nate  routes  are  in  the  ground  and 
travel  the  same  general  path,  the 
same  earthquake  wiU  likely 
knockout  both." 


In  The  Complex  W)rld  Of 
ASimple,  Practical 


B  CompuUrworid's  Chicago 
burean  chM^. 
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IBM  to  sell  Interlink  gateways  in  U.S.,  Canada 


IBM  win  reportedly  seU  Inter¬ 
link  Computer  Sciences, 
Inc.  ^teways  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico  starting  Friday. 


A  test  facility  for  verifying  multi 
vendor  interoperability  of  Fiber 


Distributed  Data  Interface 
G^DDD  local-area  network  tools 
is  up  and  running  at  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  Inc.’s  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  campus  with  its  re¬ 
ported  18  charter  members. 


link  Communscatkma  Corp. 
has  announced  that  it  wiD  add 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’e 
Decnet  Phase  IV  support  to  Vi- 
taiink  Transpatb  bridges  and 
routers. 


Internetworking  company  Vita-  Under  a  $3  million  contract. 


Acer,  Inc.  will  reportedly  m- 
corponte  Proteon,  Im.*8 
Prooet-4/16  IBM  Token-Ring- 
compatible  network  interface 
cards  anH  hs  Series  70  Inteili- 
geot  Wire  Center  into  Acer’s 
Token-Ring  Network  5290  se¬ 
ries. 


Information  Mana^ment, 
Solution  Has  Emeiged 


Intnxlucing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution  fiom 
Computer  Associates.  It's  built  around 
three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  hi^  peiformance  database 
mane^ment  systems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 
of  all: 

AvaSabili^. 

Everything  you  need- eveiything 
you've  been  t^  you  had  to  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  lelational  database  technology 
doesn't  need  to  tnature.' 

CA-IDMS’/DBand 

CA-DAIACOM/DB*suppon  mission- 
critical  applications  at  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  CA's  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
avaiiaUe.  They  include  the  industiy 's 
most  successhd  COBOL  devefopment 
envirdnmenL  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  manage 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  Fbr  The  90s,  you'll  be  able 

-  to  achieve  diaiibuted 

processing  across  the 
widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 
asampMig  hardware  platforms.  And 
Ardtiueturefior  OUT  umque  transparency 
software  is  only  one  of  the 
wcq^CA90s  protects  the 
t^fiwvesoivnon.  tremendous  investment 
you've  made  in  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  fixm  just 
whCT  you  need  it  the  most 


CfOMPUrFR 

Associates 


C 1990  Compiitef  Aatodatrs  Inttniitlofiai.  Inc.. 
70  Swwan  Avenue.  GaxSenCliy.  NY  1I53(M787 


Under  so  agreement  wHb 
Powercofc.  Inc.,  Vitek 
terns  DistrdKitioo  wSI  distrib¬ 
ute  Ibwercore’s  Network 
Scheduler  D,  a  multiiiser  appbca- 
tkm  program  for  automating 
projects  and  meetings  across  a 
network. 

GTE  Teleplioiae  Operatioiis 
has  announ^  plans  to  provide 
data  communications  and  office 

(systems  services  —  inchiding 
systems  design  and  iotegntioo 
—  in  the  company's  four  operat¬ 
ing  areas  throu^iout  the  U.S. 

ATAT  lowered  interstate  and 
international  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice  rates  by  more  than  1300 
miUioo  July  1.  The  price  cuts 
were  facilitated  by  a  Federal 
Craununications  Commission 
regulation  that  reduced  ATAT 
and  other  long-distaiice  carrier 
fees  to  local  tdephone  compa- 
nies  acc^ssmg  customer  t^ 
I^Kmehnes. 

Bell  South  Corp.  reportedly 
irians  to  sell  DEC'S  voice  and 
data  networidng  iroducts  in  con- 
junctkxi  with  the  carrier’s  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
and/or  central  office-hased  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  has 
announced  it  will  resell  Norton- 
Lambert  Corp. 's  Ckne-Upand 
Clo^Up/LAN  remote  commu¬ 
nications  software  packages  and 
integrate  them  into  its  customer 
support  programs. 

IBM  has  selected  AmneC,  Inc. 
to  devek^  software  for  CBM 
B^rsmial  Computers  used  as 
nodes  in  X.25  networks. 

Products  linking  hosts^  LANs 
and  videoconferencing  imag¬ 
ing  systems  to  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Distal  Networks  have 
been  announced  by  Aacend 
Communicatioos,  loc. 

Codex  C<Mi>.  said  it  will  support 
ATAT’s  enterprise  nehmrk 
manager,  Accumaster  Integra¬ 
tor,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
throu^  an  internee  in  the  Co¬ 
dex  9800  series  Integrated  Net- 
wmk  Management  System. 

An  FDDl  rha*  inqileinents 
all  physical-layer  functxm  of  the 
lOOM  bit/sec.  LAN  is  reportedly 
being  te^ed  by  ATAT  Micro¬ 
electronics. 

R<^m  Co.  and  Norstan,  Inc. 
have  aniKMinced  that  Norstan 
will  refurtxsh  and  resefl  Robn 
PBX  equipment  in  the  U.S. 

Team  One  Systems,  Inc.  has 
announced  that  Sun  Microsys- 
tema,  Inc. ’a  Sunnet  License  — 
a  comtaiation  devdoper's  tool 
Idt/Opedodt  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  license  administration 
tool  —  has  been  integrated  into 
its  Teanmet  2.0  Concurrent 
Product  Development  Eufiioo- 
ment. 
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BIT  BLAST 

CompuServe 
dials  up  Fujitsu 

CompuMrve,  loc.  has  announced  an  in- 
terconnectioo  agreement  with  Fujitsu 
Ltd.  that  will  give  Ompuserve’s  net- 
vmk  customers  dial-up  access  at  up  to 
2.4K  bit/sec  from  nine  major  Japanese 
cities  next  mooth.  Access  to  additional 
Japanese  dties  will  be  added  in  future 
mniths.  CompuServe  said.  The  direct  ac¬ 
cess  will  be  expensive  than  Compu¬ 
Serve’s  curr^  connections  to  Japan  via 
various  gateways,  the  vendor  said. 

Infonet  and  Aaderuea  Consulting 
have  entered  into  a  nonexclusive  agree¬ 
ment  to  offer  their  reflective  services  to 
each  other's  cbents  on  a  preferred  basis. 
The  aim  is  to  combine  Andersen  Consuh- 
mg’s  integratioo  and  implementation  ser¬ 
vices  with  Ittfbnet’s  ^obal  networking 
services  in  order  to  target  the  outsourc- 
mg  market  rnoreeffectively. 

Infonet  has  extended,  its  international 
packet-switched  data,  electronic  mail, 
hcsanfle  and  telex  services  to  Ireland, 
with  a  communicatioos  fodhty  b)  Dublin 
that  is  scheduled  to  become  operationaJ 
next  month.  Infonet  said.  Infonet  is  also 
intercannecting  its  services  with  the 
ftistnet  puUic  data  network,  whkh^  op¬ 
erated  by  Foatgem  in  Ireland. 
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fit  from  pleased  customers.  Martin  said. 

Software  developer  Rathe.  Inc.  in  For¬ 
est  Lawn.  Minn.,  was  hired  by  Burlington 
Northern  in  April  1959  to  write  a  pro¬ 
gram  based  the  task  force’s  specs. 
Rathe  created  BN  Lynx  software,  which 
accommodates  the  (wotocols  of  12  major 
carriers. 

'The  (wogram  runs,  on  an  IBM  Bsaonal 
Computer  or  compatible  using  E)OS  3.0 
or  above  and  a  Hayes-compatible  modem. 

The  scrftware 
automatically  di¬ 
als  up  and  mter- 
&ces  with  the 
mainframes  to 
learn  where  and 
when  a  tank  or  boxcar  was  last  seen, 
whether  it  was  empty,  which  train  was 
puDing  it.  what  the  equipment’s  destina¬ 
tion  was  and  other  shippii^  bets,  Martin 
said.  Two  rail  companies  have  protocol 
quirks  that  were  not  addressed  in  BN 
Lynx.  If  one  of  the  rail  companies  changes 
its  internee,  users  can  alter  the  appropri¬ 
ate  field  and  save  H,  she  said. 

Burtingtoo  Northern  customer  repre¬ 
sentative  Greg  Oakley  said  BN  Lynx  ties 
in  with  mainframes  at  10  other  tvge  rail 
firms. 

Souerbry  has  been  overseeing  beta 
tests  of  BN  Lynx  Versioo  2.0.  ’it  takes  no 
more  than  10  minutes  usually  to  dial  in  on 
nine  radroads.”  she  said.  Delta  shares  the 
infbnnatioo  with  shippers  using  its  tanks. 

BN  Lynx  is  free  to  Burlington  North¬ 
ern’s  customers  and  sells  for  $350  to 
firms  unhkeiy  to  ever  use  Burlington 
Northern  trains.  The  firm  has  sold  the 
source  code  to  one  other  rail  firm  and  is 
negotiating  with  another,  Martin  sai^ 
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Sizing  systems  to  run  X  Window 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Companies  considering  X  terminals  and 
worried  about  sluggish  response  time  can 
check  out  host  support  capacity  with  a 
beiK:hmark  system  recently  introduced 
by  A&T  Systems.  Inc.  in  ^ver  Spring, 
Md. 

XMaster.  an  extensiem  of  the  vendor’s 
Benchmaster  product,  measures  system 
or  network  response  time  by  recording  a 
live  user  applicatioo  scenario  and  deter¬ 
mining  what  refxmse  time  would  be  in  a 
configuration  with  more  users. 

X  terminals  are  intdhgent  devices  de¬ 


signed  to  run  the  X  Window  System,  a 
networking  protocol  that  allows  users  to 
access  apportions  on  multiple  hosts  and 
display  them  in  separate  windows  on  one 
screen.  They  are  subject  to  unreliable  re¬ 
sponse  time  because  of  possible  network 
bottlenecks  to  the  host  and  the  inability  to 
process  applications  at  the  desktop. 

Alternatives  to  X  terminals  include 
personal  computers  and  virorkstations; 
XMaster  can  reportedly  also  benchmark 
X  Window  applications  in  these  devices. 

XMaster  captures  information  on  a 
wide  range  <rf  system  cwnponents  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  CPU,  I/O  devices  and  control¬ 
lers.  The  product  makes  a  copy  of  all  the 


t 


work  that  is  being  done  on  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  specified  time  period  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  mixk-up  of  the  pTformance  these 
activities  would  translate  into  when  sup¬ 
porting  larger  numbers  of  users. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  customers  size 
their  systems  for  X  Wintow  applications, 
company  President  Ashok  'Tbareja  said. 

When  running  Benchmaster  and 
XMaster,  the  driver  machine  must  run 
"some  flavor’’  of  the  Unix  operating  sys¬ 
tem  but  vnU  test  machines  running  any 
multitasking  operating  system,  Thareja 
said.  The  s(rftware  will  also  benchmaik  1^ 
cal-area  network  performance,  as  long  as 
the  LAN  is  communicating  via  Transmis¬ 
sion  Ctxitrd  Protociri/lnteniet  Protocol 
fx  stq^rts  riogin,  a  utility  allowing  users 
to  log  in  from  oae  host  to  another. 
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NETWORKING 


Electronic  moil 

Walker  Richer  &  Quinn,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Dispatch,  a  personal  computer- 
based  electronic  mail  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP 
Deskmanager,  an  HP  3000-based  E-mail 
system. 

The  system  enables  the  PC  to  down¬ 
load.  store  and  process  naessages  and  han¬ 
dle  presentation  tasks  while  the  HP  Desk- 
manager  functions  as  a  mail  server  and 
distribution  system.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  automatic  establishment  of  a  host 
connection  during  message  transfers  to 


and  horn  HP  Deskmanager  and  the  ability 
to  schedule  message  exchanges  during 
off-peak  hours.  Dispatch  sells  for  $399. 
Walker  Richer  A  Quinn 
2315  Eaatloke  Ave.  East 
Seattle,  Wash.  98102 
(206)324-0350 

Secured  Communications  Technologies. 
Inc.  has  announced  a  product  that  pro¬ 
vides  complete  security  for  fecsimOe  and 
electronic  mail  transmissions  among 
banks,  law  firms  and  other  organiaatioos 
that  need  to  protect  critical  data. 

The  Seam  system  uses  channel  se¬ 
cure  technology  to  allow  self-encryption 


of  transmissions  among  IBM  Poaonal 
Ckxnputers  or  compatibles  via  a 
compatible  modem  over  dtakqi  phone 
lines.  The  product  tista  for  $695.  A  Secom 
Phis  package  includes  an  integrated  fax 
scanner  and  seBs  for  $1 ,295. 

Secured  Communications 
1111  Jeffexwon  Highway 
Arlmgton,  Va.  22202 
(703)486-1298 

Sitka  Corp.  and  Standne  Technolo^es, 
Inc.  have  developed  an  electronic  mail 
gateway  that  providea  enterpriaewide 
aMnmunicatiom  among  Uniz  Mail  and 
Sitka's  Inbox  Plus  E-mail  program. 

MaiI*Unk  SMTP  uses  the  Simple  Mail 
Transfer  Protocol  (SMTP)  to  provide 
seamless  peer-to-peer  connectioos  be- 


DB2  JUNGLE 

with 

_ PLATINUM  technology,  inc _ ^ 


Successful  explorers  seek  the  guid- 
ajKe  of  the  best  professional  outfit¬ 
ters  and  tradcers  before  leading  an 
expedition  into  dangerous,  unknown  terri- 
to^.  They  understand  that  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  and  expert  knowledge  of  die  terrain  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  their  mission. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  was  oite  of  the 
first  companies  to  delve  into  the  uiKhaited 
DB2fungie. 

Today,  we  are  recognized  internationally  by 
our  trailblazing  clients  as  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  professional  outfitters  for  DB2. 

With  our  complete  lot  of  DB2  software  tools, 
published  products,  and  education  and  our 
wotidwide  network  of  affiliated  companies, 
PLATINUM  has  set  the  standards  for  quality 
aiul  service  in  the  062  market 

Software  Products 

m  RC/QUERY* 

•  RC/UPDATE" 

■  RC/MIGRATOR* 

■  RC/SECURE" 

■  PIATINUM  Database  Analyzer* 

■  PLATINUM  Report  FsdBty* 

■  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer* 

•  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor* 

■  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reoig* 

■  PLATINUM  Pipeline*  for  DB2 


Dfi2  Education  I 

•  Introduction  to  DB2 

■  DK  Database  Design  and 

AppUcatian  Plannmg  J 

•  DB2  Database  and  System 
Administration 

■  DB2/SQLAppticatk)nPrognininii^ 

■  CSP  Ap|:4ication  Programming 

■  Using  DB2  and  QMF 

Published  Products 

m  The  PIATINUM  DB2Guide/Onliiie' 

■  The  PLATINUM  Reference*  for  DB2 

■  The  PIATINUM  D62  Catalog  Ptiato^ 

As  you  begin  your  trek  into  unfunitiax, 
little  e>qrfored  regfona  of  rdatfonal 
technology,  PLATINUM  can  ou^ 
you  wifo  everything  you  need  to 
make  your  OB2  adventure  a 
succoB.  We^ve  been  there,  so 
we  Imow  what  i  takes. 


Let  PIATINUM  be  your 
expert  guide  tiuough  the 
wdds  01  the  DB2  jui^le. 

C:all  l-0OM4246il  today 
for  more  information  or  a 
free  oR-aite  trial  evaluation 
ofai^  PIATINUM  product 


tween  Ii^xn  Phn  and  other  netwotka  that 
support  SMTP.  It  is  said  to  enable  Inbox 
Pl^  and  Unix  MaQ  users  to  send  mea- 
sagestoeacbotherwithoutaheringaiiD- 
mands  or  the  messages  tbemseives. 

License  fees  range  from  $249  to 
$4,950,  depending  on  the  number  of  us¬ 
ers. 

Sitka 

950  Marina  Village  Pkwy. 

Atamada,  Cam.  94501 
(415)769-9669 

Micro- to-ho«t 

Verbex  Voice  Systems,  Inc.  haa  an¬ 
nounced  a  conversational  voice  lA)  sta¬ 
tion  for  performing  receiving,  returns  and 
inspection  ^ipbcatioos  on  an  IBM  3270 
or  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS 
machine, 

The  Verbex  Recehing  Data  (Capture 
System  features  continuous  speech  rec¬ 
ognition  and  enables  men  to  create  bar¬ 
code  labels,  tidtets  and  control  reports  at 
a  receiving  workstation  without  any  boat 
invotvement.  The  stand-alone  system  can 
be  tied  into  s  personal  anqniter  locd- 
ares  network  environment 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,750  per  month 
for  a  ain^e-operator  station  with  s  three- 
year  lease  to  $2,600  per  month  for  a  fow- 
operator  system.  ■ 

Verbex 

1090  King  Georges  Poet  Road 
Edtooii.NJ.  08837 
<201)225-5225 

Gotwways/Bridgas/ 

Routwrs 

Andrew  Corp.  has  annouDced  a  remote  lo¬ 
cal-area  network-to-IBM  midrange  com¬ 
puter  system  gateway. 

Nethrnx/5394  enablw  any  Netfaios- 
compatihle  LAN  to  communicate  with  a 
remote  IBM  SyUemiZA,  36  or  38  or  A^ 
pbcation  SysbemlAOO.  The  product  is 
made  tq)  of  a  Synduonous  Data  Link  Con¬ 
trol  interface  board  and  a  software  psdi- 
age  that  enables  each  node  on  the  LAN  to 
emulate  an  IBM  5250tenniDaL 

Support  IS  offered  for  LAN  interfaces 
such  as  Arcnet  and  Ethernet  and  several 
file-transfer  programs.  The  product  lists 
for  $1,995. 

Andrew 

2771  Plnsa  Del  Amo 
Tomnce,  Cnitf .  90503 
(213)320-7126 

Electronic  data 
Interchange 

Harbinger  EDI  Services  recently  re¬ 
leased  an  upgrade  to  its  iD'Touch*EDI 
dectrooic  data  mterchange  (EDO  soft¬ 
ware  padoge. 

Versioo  2.2  allowB  users  to  receive  any 
EDI  or  link  EDI  with  mtemal 

sppikations.  A  binary  file-Cranffd'  c^- 
bihty  enables  users  to  receive  EDI  stan¬ 
dards  and  softwai'e  updates,  the  vendor 
said. 

The  company  has  also  annouooed  lo- 
Toucfa*£DI  Phis,  adiich  can  provide  users 
with  the  power  of  an  EDI  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  and  the  ability  to  exchange  Sea 
with  midrange,  maiirframe  or  personal 
computer  applications. 

Version  2,2  costs  $1,295.  In- 
Toudi*EDl  Phis  sens  for  $ 1 .995. 
Harbinger 
1 800  Century  Place 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30345 
(800)367-4272 
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They  ali  add  up  to  one  very  important  reason.  The  new  IDEA  Concert  lets  you  integrate  more  hosts  upstream  and  more  devices 


downstream  than  any  other  controller  on  the  market.  IBM  mainframes,  IBM  midrange  systems,  DEC  VAXs,  asynchronous  hosts,  coax. 


twinax  and  ASCII  devices,  you  name  it.  All  work  in  concert,  so  you  can  maximize  your  investments  and  increase  productivity.  The  IDEA 


Concert  Controller.  And  now,  we’ll  let  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 


Talks  to  IBM  370  class  mainframes 


Talks  to  a  combination  of  different  host  types 


Talks  to  IBM  AS/400  midrange  systems 


Talks  to  up  to  56  coax  devices 


Talks  to  IBM  System  3X  midrange  systems 


Talks  to  up  to  42  twinax  devices 


Talks  to  DEC  VAX  systems 


Talks  to  up  to  80  LAN  devices 


Talks  to  other  asynchronous  hosts 


Talks  to  IBM  3270-type  displays 


Talks  to  Unix  hosts 


Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  displays 


Talks  to  multiple  hosts  (up  to  4) 


Talks  to  IBM  InfoWindow  displays 


mCAConr.toc  .lalSWwtUUiSttMi.TaBpg  AZaSai  Iga2li9t-7000:  [PEAMncale*. lat.. 29 DthiRoid.Biltefia.MA 01821. (SM)663-fr878. FAX  1508) 663-gffik:  European Headqiianefs(Fraivyl.!a.U4aA-‘Wai;  A«ia/P»rilir{tl<^K^ 
120172;  l'«tnlKaftfoB.U-M-390-SMS.  C^aia.  «lfr<7MMC.  MM.  PC  Snppart.TotoRaifaidlifeWmhw  ire  reti«teralliideniiftaofliiteni«ioaalBiBdieMMadunea  Corporation  AS/400airiN«^ View 

IDEAssooMesadlDEAaKrevsimdmtatheU.S.taesariTndeBstOfobylDEAssacittM.liic  IDEACtasMHitiideBvfcaflDEAssaciain.liic.CoiinRaiidSmcinareregMteredtndemartacflDEACouner.te^ 

DEC .  VAX.  DEC  LATwl  DECSenrr  are  ndentflB  o(  DifiUl  Eqnponi  CorpontMO .  Ubixis  a  registmd  tndemaik  o(  AT4T. 


Q]  Yes,  I’d  like  more  information  about: 

PIATINIJM  S 
technology  Iruin 

The  DB2  Company'" 

_  RC/QUERY™ 

_ RC/UPDATE~ 

_  RC/MIGRATOR~ 

RC/SECURE"* 

_  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide"* 

The  PLATINUM  Reference*" 
for  DB2 

_  PLATINUM  Education  Series'" 

_  PLATINUM  Database 

Analyzer 

■  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer'” 

_  PLATINUM  Repon  Facility'” 

_  PLATINUM  Data 

■  Compressor'" 

_  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reo^'" 

* _  PLATINUM  Pipeline'" for  DB2 

Q  I’m  interested  in  hearing  more 
about:  your  free  30-<lay 
trials. 

Q  I’d  like  to  schedule  an 

■□•house  presentation. 

(708)  620-5000 
(800)  442-6861  (US) 
(800)  848-0140  (Canada) 

Phone 

Hardware 

Operatina  System 

Address 

DRMS/Release 

CW790 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  137  LOMBARD.  IL 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 
555  WATERSEDGE  DRIVE 
LOMBARD,  IL  60148-9930 


fratriIDEA.Counen 


15.  Talks  to  IDEA  9000  series  terminals  and  printers 

33  •  Talks  to  IBM’s  AS/400  PC  Support  application 

IG.  Talks  to  IDEA  12000  series  terminals 

34 .  Talks  to  synchronous  modems 

17.  Talks  to  IDEA  177, 197  and  277  series  terminals 

35.  Talks  to  SNA/SDLC  environments 

18.  Talks  to  DEC  VTXXX  terminals 

36 .  Talks  to  SAA  compatible  devices 

19.  Talks  to  DECServer  200/550 

37  .  Talks  to  IBM  NetView 

20 .  Talks  to  IBM  3270-type  printers 

38 .  Talks  to  host  as  multiple  logical  units 

21.  Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  printers 

39 .  Talks  to  IDEA  Advanced  Function  Terminals 

22 .  Talks  to  IDEA  13000  series  printers 

40.  Talks  to  coax  multiplexers 

23  .  Talks  to  IDEA  244  series  printers 

41.  Talks  to  asynchronous  multiplexers 
! 

24 .  Talks  to  host-addressable  PC  printers 

42.  Talks  to  concurrent  gateway  and  downstream 

25.  Talks  to  local  devices 

physical  units  , 

26.  Talks  to  remote  devices 

43 .  Talks  to  entire  system  through  remote 

27.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  twinax  terminal 

diagnostic  capabilities 

28.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  coax  terminal 

44 .  Talk  to  IDEA.  1-800-528-1400 

29.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  an  ASCII  terminal 

30 .  Talks  to  Token  Ring  networks 

31.  Talks  to  DEC  LAT  networks 

32.  Talks  to  X.25  networks 

IDEA 

The  intelligence  to  communicate  better. 

lEEACouria-  IIEAssocialES  lnSAServcom 

The  IDM  Cornier  team 
of  teiminaL  It  adapts  to 


It's  mainframe.  It's  midrange. 


It’s  entry-level.  It's  high-function. 


< 


Since  both  technology  and  business  are  always  evolving, 
why  limit  yourself  to  equipment  that  can’t?  Introducing  the 
12000  Series  of  coax  displays  from  IDEA. 

The  12000  Series  terminals  feature  a  versatile  modular 
design.  A  design  that  gives  you  the  power  to  add  functions  and 
upgrade  your  terminals  to  keep  pace  with  future  requirements. 

You  can  start  with  an  entry-level  display  then,  as  your  needs 
grow,  upgrade  to  a  high-frmction  display  simply  by  plugging  in  a 
new  logic  module. 

You  can  also  change  from  twinax  to  coax,  or  vice-versa.  So  if 


your  company  has  both  IBM  mainframes  and  AS/400s,  you  have 
the  flexibility  to  work  with  either. 

The  benefits  of  modularity  make  the  12000  Series  easy  to 
service,  too.  Should  an  element  fail,  it  can  be  replaced  in  the 
field  within  minutes, reducing  downtime  and  maintenance  costs. 

As  you’ve  come  to  expect  from  IDEA  Courier,  the  12000 
Series  displays  are  rich  in  product  features.  You  can  choose 
either  a  14"  or  15"  flat-faced,  high-resolution  screen,  each  with 
a  removable  tilt/swivel  base  and  104-  or  122-key  adjustable 
keyboard.  In  addition,  the  15"  model  is  available  with  a  mono- 


lDEAGim,faic.l513Wntl4tbSiiw.TMve.AZ^l.l602i8M-7D00:II)EAssoc]aies,lDc  .29DuDiamih)ad,Biliera.MA01g21,(508)663-6878,FAX(508)663-8851:EuropeaaHeadquarten(FT«e).33-I4-(l35-S8SB: 
AMVac&<HcigXoflC).952-S-420172:L'MetlKiDtilnn.44-8I-390-3M3:  Canada.  4Ifr476-9930.  IBM  is  a  registered  tTadeniarksidASf400  is  a  tndeiaarii  of  Intemtional  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Courier  is  a  registered  tradetnsk  of  IDE  A  Courier.  Inc. 

IDEA  IS  regisiered  with  die  U.S.  Patent  ad  Trademark  Office  by  IDEAssociates,  Inc. 


announces  a  speaes 
a  changing  environment. 


It's  financial.  It’s  medical.  /Cs  manufacturing.  If s  insurance. 


chrome  or  color  display. 

For  extra  productivity,  the  12000  Series  terminals  come 
with  light  pen  support,  auto  keystroke  storage,  screen  print 
buffers,  set-up  menus  with  pop-up  windows,  four  screen  sizes 
including  132-column  and  on-screen  calculators  with  our  exclu¬ 
sive  data  import  and  export  capabihty. 

All  models  feature  parallel  support  for  local  printing  with  a 
display-attached  printer,  while  high-function  displays  give  you 
the  option  of  host-addressable  printing  as  well. 

Because  so  many  users  depend  on  it,  the  12000  Series 


terminals  include  a  three-year  on-site  warranty  from  IDEA 
Servcom.  Our  own  support  group  providing  maintenance  for 
all  your  computing  equipment. 

The  12000  Series  from  IDEA  Courier.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  terminal,  there’s  never  been  anything  like  it.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-528-1400. 

IDEA 

The  intelligence  to  communicate  better. 


nEA  Courier 
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IDEA  Seiran 


CASE  Is  Another  Area  , 

¥)uShoukln’t^^klderIn1D\A^^  i 
An  Experienced  Guide. 


r  More  than  one  ]S 
manciger  has  gotten  lost 
■  intheUibyrinthofCASE 

I  implementation. 

That’s  why  you  need  Index 
Technology— the  world’s  most  experi¬ 
enced  CASE  provider— to  show  you 
the  way.  As  the  developers  of  the 
ExCelerator®  Series,  we’ve  helped  tens 
of  thousands  of  users  around  the  world 
map  out  successful  CASE  solutions. 

What  makes  us  different  from  the 
other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At 
Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell 
you  a  lot  of  fitishy  technolo^  and  then 
leave  you  in  the  dark. 

fnstead,  we  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  your  CASE  effort 
succeed— including  proven  technology, 
adaptable  products,  and  an  array  of 
sup(X)rt  services  rated  the  best  in  the 


business.  Wfe  show  you  how  to  get 
results,  then  stay  by  your  side  to  mcike 
sure  that  you  do. 

Over  the  years,  that  total-solution 
approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of 
our  customers.  Including  IBM,  our 
biggest  customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM 
hcis  so  much  confidence  in  us,  it’s  pur¬ 
chasing  an  additional  2250  copies  of 
our  Excelerator  products  for  its  own 
use  worldwide 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is 
marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as 
part  of  its  own  AD/ Cycle”  offering.  Or 
that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in 
designing  the  Repository’s  information 
model.  V^ich  means  our  customers 
never  have  to  worry  where  their  CASE 
investment  will  lead. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith 
in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourcige 


60-day  product  trials.  We’re  the  only 
CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 
says  a  lot  about  us— and  even  more 
about  our  competition. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  Call 
us  for  details  on  actual  CASE  success 
stories,  and  find  out  what  ourcustomers 
have  to  say.  Then  try  the  sjune  | 
thing  with  our  competitors.  1 ’^<0 
Once  you  do,  we  think 


you’ll  agree:  It’s  safer  going  into  CASE 
with  someone  who’s  l^n  there  many 
times  before. 

Index  Technology  Corporation, 
One  Main  Street,  Cambridge  MA 
02142,1-800-777-8858. 


Index  ll■(•lull(l((^;\ 


There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


id  AO/Cycle  >*  •  Iradenurk  of  Interna 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 

Eleswanipu 
hss  been  nained 
director  (tf  data 
and  systems  at 
theNewYorii 
State  Inauraoce  Fund. 
Eleswarapu  wasfonneriy 
diief  of  d^  processing  at 
tbefinn. 

In  hb  new  poation,  be 
will  oversee  a  computer  net- 
wock  of  2,000  teniunais  in 
operatioo  throughout  the 
state,  indmfing  the  firm's 
hnm*  office  in  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  its  seven  district  of  • 
fices. 

Eleswarapu  has  been  at 
the  agency  since  1980.  when 
be  worked  as  a  consultant 
with  an  India-based  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Unisys  Corp.  and  be¬ 
came  an  employee  in  1983  as 
director  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming.  He  b(^  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Osmania 
Univeraity  and  an  MBA  from 
the  frahan  Institute  of  Man¬ 
agement  in  Calcutta. 


Also  promoted 
at  the  New 
York  State 
Insurance 
Fund  was  Di¬ 
ana  Bain,  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  data  and  ^rstems. 
She  was  formerty  onanager 
of  data  processing  systems. 

Bain  began  her  career  at 
the  Fund  as  a  programmer  in 
1980  and  later  advanced  to 
senior  computer  program¬ 
ming  analyk.  In  her  new  po- 
sitioo.  she  wiD  report  to  Eles¬ 
warapu. 

Bain,  «dx>  imimgrated  to 
the  U.S.  from  Ptrfand  in  1962, 
bolds  degrees  from  Hunter 
Cofl^  and  New  York  Um- 
veraity. 


Who's  on  Iho  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  »  coming  and 
going,  and  CMwpufrfwefid 
wants  to  by  mentioDing 
anylSjobchan^inEncu- 
live  Track.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  puUic  r^ 
tioos  department  write  to 
Chntoo  Wider,  Senior  Editor, 
Management, 

Box  9171, 375 Cochi- 
mate  Road.  Frainingham. 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


A  headache  this  big  calls  for  PACS 

Massachusetts  hospital’s  project  P ACS  reduces  cost  of  storing  imaging  records 


MGH’s  Tooff*  attctiPACSpnifct  to  ndua  kospital’s  imaging  era* 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eWSTATV 


Thanks  to  electronic  diagDOStic 
imaging  technology,  physi- 
dans  now  have  gentler  ways 
to  accurately  diagnose  ^ 
meots  than  potettially  de¬ 
structive  exploratory  surgery.  That’s 
good  news  for  patients  —  but  a  head¬ 
ache  for  ho^tal  information  systems 
managers. 

Electronic  diagnostic  equipment 
chums  out  mountains  of  images  per 
year,  which  are  costly  to  maintain  and 
overload  manual  rec^-keeping  sys¬ 
tems.  “It’s  a  ni^tmare,"  sighs  Jaime 
Taaffe,  director  of  computing  for  the 
department  <rf  radiology  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Genera]  Hospital  (MGH)  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

MGH  employs  59  pec^  whose 
sole  job  is  to  store,  retria^e  and  shuttle 
the  images  generated  by  electronic  di¬ 
agnostic  equipment  among  depart¬ 
ments. 

Ironically,  automation  —  which  has 
caused  the  imaging  cru^ — is  also  be¬ 
ing  sou^t  as  a  means  to  help  ease  the 
econmnic  and  administrative  burdens 
(tf  storing  and  using  records  on  paper, 
film  and  other  media. 

MGH.  which  is  affiliated  with  Har¬ 
vard  University's  Medical  School, 
mamtaiTLs  three  film  libraries  to* bouse 
the  ndltioQS  (rf  images  generated  by  the 
radiology  department  each  year.  Im¬ 
ages  already  occupy  one  acre  of  floor 
space  at  the  hospital’s  main  film  library 
a  few  miles  away  in  StxnerviDe,  Mass. 

The  Department  of  Radiology  con¬ 
ducts  340,000  radiology  exams  pv 
year,  resulting  in  5  terabytes  —  5  fn/- 
/um  bytes — of  images. 

“We’re  now  at  5  teral^les,  and 
we’re  not  keeping  all  of  it,”  Taaffe. 
says.  “We’re  looking  at  keeping  6  tera¬ 
bytes  of  data  per  year." 


In  an  attempt  to  manage  this  moun¬ 
tain  cf  infonnatioo,  MGH’s  Radiology 
Department  is  preparing  to  biffich  the 
seccod  phase  of  an  ambitious  project 
called  the  Picture  Archiving  and  Com- 
munications  System  (PACS).  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  intended  to  be^  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  storing,  retrieving  and 
dbtxibuting  images  —  and  wiB  abo 
bdp  generate  income  for  the  worid-re- 
nowned  hospital 

lACS,  which  is  based  on  a  oetwork 
cf  wockstatMos  caDed  Quick-Radiology 
Storage  Ttansfo  Analysis  (Q- 
RSTAR),  has  been  under  development 
for  about  18  months  and  wQI  be  up  and 


running  before  the  end  of  the  year  (see 
story  page  72).  The  system  is  desiffied 
to  capture,  store  and  transmit  afi  kinds 
of  images  as  wdl  as  graphics  and  voice , 
malting  it  ooe  of  the  first  multimedia 
appbeations  of  its  kind  to  be  installed 
anywhere. 

The  first  phase  of  the  PACS  project 
was  based  on  a  system  called  Micro 
Radiology  Storage 'Dsnsfer  Analysis 
It  was  intended  to  demonstrate  to  radi- 
olopsts  and  other  professknals  the 
lands  of  tedinology  available  and  to 
provide  a  ham  for  dbeussion  about 
what  such  a  system  would  require  if  it 
ConHnti*donpafi72 


CIOs:  Much  more  than  figureheads 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

eVSTATP 


In  the  early  198(b,  the  term 
“chief  information  officer”  had 
not  yet  been  coioed.  By  the  dose 
of  the  decade,  CIOs  were  pop¬ 
ping  up  everywhere  but  s^ 
functioning  as  information  systems 
managers. 

Now,  according  to  a  study  by  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  (^.-based  Input,  tte  CIO’s 
power  b  expanding,  and  be  b  finding 
himself  in  a  position  of  unfamiliar  influ- 
ence.  The  study,  “The  Future  of  Infor- 
matioD  Systems  Management,"  found 
that  CIOs  pby  a  significant  role  as  their 
firms  move  toward  gloM  competitioo 
and  the  exploitatioo  of  informatioD  re¬ 
sources  as  a  competitive  weapon. 


Because  of  the  increased  conqieti* 
tioo.  pressures  for  shortened  product 
devetopmeot  cycles,  shortened  manu- 
beturing  cyde  times  and  coosbtent 
reductkms  in  time-to-inaiket  have  re¬ 
sulted  and  are  inten¬ 
sifying,  according  to 
the  report. 

CIOs  listed  their 
primary  objective  as 
“mtegrathig  bua- 
ness  and  technology;  to  serve  as  an 
educator  and  communicator,  while 
driving  the  IS  fuDCtioa  to  support  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  technical  goids."  The 
emphasb  b  oo  directing  or  driving 
rather  than  managing  the  functioo,  and 
the  focus  b  on  its  integratioa  witfam 
the  busineaa,  the  report  said. 

According  to  Input,  key  future 


INPUT 


trends  affecting  the  CIO  are  increasng 
levda  of  integratioo,  extended  use  of 
mwwntmiratinna  systems  and  cmpha- 

sb  on  hiMttn^R*  phitming-  The  CIO  WlD 
looking  to  integrated  data¬ 
bases,  pbtfbrm  inde- 
peodence/systeros 
connectivity,  com- 
puUv-akled  soft¬ 
ware  engineering 
tecfanolopes.  eqiert 
systems  and  online  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  capabilities. 

CIOs  who  were  poQed  bsted  image 
processing,  voice  recognition,  natural 
language  processing  and  self-teacfaing 
expert  systems  as  the  top  four  emerg¬ 
ing  tecfanologiea.  bqxit  interviewed 
more  than  30  IS  executives  and  indus¬ 
try  experts  for  the  survey. 
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She's  the  voice  of  a  computer  network 
that  can  pinpoint  your  shipment, 
and  win  vour  heart,  in  just  10  se^iOHdS^ 


It’s  2:00  am,  do  you  know  where  your  broccoli  is? 

Sally  does.  Every  day  she  tracks  over  20,000 
Carolina  Freight  C^.  shipments.  Call  her  anytime, 
day  or  night.  She'll  pinpoint  your  shipment  in  seconds. 

Sally  is  the  voice  of  a  complex  Bull  computer 
network.  Linked  to  PC's  in  over  2,500  Carolina 
customer  locations,  the  same  Bull  computer  handles 
over  320,000  transactions  a  day. 

Bull  computers  made  Carolina  the  technological 


leader  in  the  trucking  industry  by  providing  com¬ 
plete  control  of  information  to  Carolina  and  its 
customers.  That's  important.  Because  nothing 
swallows  a  load  of  broccoli  faster  than  4,000,000 
miles  of  American  roads.  And  nothing  finds  it  faster 
than  Sally. 

Know  Bull. 

For  more  information  on  global  computer  solu¬ 
tions  from  Bull,  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  110. 


Specification- 


Worldwide 

Information 

Systems 
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Punch  a  hole 
through  the 
No-Zone  Layer 


WfaBe  the  mfor- 
maticn  ^sterns 
depeirtmeot 
dttddbeatthe 
forefroatof 
change,  it  bees 
tbesamepcob- 
iemn  that  se  endemic  to  the  rest 
cf  the  organiatioa.  As  IS  orga- 
nnatiww  mature,  they  tend  to 
pot  nxve  ctf  their  energy  into 
muataining  oU  ways  ol  doing 
dnn^  instead  of  initiating  new 
activities  with  potentiaDy  higher 
pfndMCthnty. 

As  a  result,  they  often  devel¬ 
op  what  I  refer  to  as  a  "No* 
Zone'*  Layer.  This  is  a  layer  of 
negativity  that  hangs  like  a  ced¬ 
ing  over  an  1$  staff,  siypresaiag 
their  natural  inttiative.  The  layer 
grows  and  thickens  orar  time, 
fed  by  the  repeated  “no's'*  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  propose  a 
new  idea. 


IS  managers  overtly  cast  the 
No-Zone  Layer  over  employee 
initiative  with  reqMoses  su^ 
as  the  following:  "Yes,  a  4GL 
wouldreallyreducedevelop- 
noent  costs,  but  then  we  wDuk) 
have  to  find  new  jobs  for  half 
the  mamtenance  programmers" 
Of  '*Una  workstations  make  a 
lot  of  sense  for  software  engi- 
oeerittg,  but  Joe  in  IBM  teefani* 
cal  services  would  never  buy  off 
on  it.  so  let’s  not  even  bring  it 

up." 

Managers  inadvertently 
squash  good  ideas  through  be¬ 
nign  ne^ect.  bamsfaing  cre- 
'  ative  solutions  to  languish  in  the 
No-Zone  Layer.  They  do  tfab 
with  responses  such  as:  "Great 
idea.  Let’s  set  up  a  task  force  to 
eqdore  it.’’  or  “CASE  tools 
m»k^  sense,  but  let’s  see  if  we 
foush  the  year  with  some  budget 
left  over  to  cover  the  education 
costs." 

While  inertia  b  difficult  to 
overcoine,  it  is  possibie  to  break 
tfaioi^  tte  No-Zone  Layer.  To 
do  this,  the  concept  of  making 
applicatiaos  as  nser-fneodiy  as 
possible  applies  equally  to  your 
own  personal  management 
style. 

The  kind  3f  entrepreneurial 
quit  that  encourages  problem- 
solving  and  risk-taking  comes 
from  individnais — notorganiza- 
tional  charts. 


CD 


Here  are  suggested  tech¬ 
niques  for  helping  IS  managers 
punch  smne  boles  in  the  No- 
Zooe  Layer. 

•  Assess  your  own  No-Zone 
quotient.  A  new  approach  must 
conoe  from  within,  (fove  a  pri¬ 
vate  talk  with  yourself.  Try  to 
list  all  the  times  you've 
shrugged  off  s(Mne<me  else's 


your  own  ideas  and  concerns, 
they  in  turn  will  open  up  with 
their  best,  most  creative  think¬ 


ing. 


•  Go  to  bat  for  your  peE^le. 

If  you  think  something  is  a  good 
id»,  the  fact  that  your  boss  or 
the  teiecommunications  manag¬ 
er  doesn’t  think  so  at  first 
glance  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse 


The  is  director  of  one  of  our  client 
companies  issues  rewards  for  “smart 
mistakes”  on  a  regular  basis.  He  does  it  to 
show  employees  that  he  really  does  encourage 
and  value  smart  risk-taking  and  that  he  expects 
risk  to  sometimes  result  in  mistakes. 


ideas,  and  analyze  you  did 

that.  Did  you  reaOy  tl^  H 
wasn’t  a  good  idea,  or  was  it  just 
getting  in  the  way  of  your  own 
plan.’ 

•  Denaonstmte  your  own 
uner-frieodUDena.  Not  only  is 
it  OK  to  argue  both  sides  of  an 
argument  in  front  cf  peo|de.  but 
it’s  also  the  only  way  youH 
loosen  them  up  to  comfort¬ 
able  in  taking  risks  themselves. 
The  most  visiooary,  creative  and 
innovative  ideas  often  sound 
offbeat  vdten  first  uttered.  Once 
peofrie  team  that  you're  open  to 
exposing  and  pubhdy  exploring 


for  shooting  it  into  the  No-Zooe 
Layer.  If  you  won’t  go  to  bat  for 
your  peo^,  all  you’ve  accon- 
plisbed  is  to  push  the  No-Zone 
Layer  one  level  hi^er  in  the 
organization. 

•  Evangelize.  Exdteroent  is 
contagious.  Fire  up  your  peers 
and  peo(de  above  you  over 
Tdiat  you  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.  They  mi^t  not  become 
believers  overnight,  but  at  least 
theyH  make  an  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  you  over  the  short  term, 
which  gives  you  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  omcrete  results. 

•  Remember  that  ''strategy 


ia  the  art  of  experimenta- 
tioo.**  Try  to  become  more 
cc^ortahle  and  confident  in  the 
role  of  risk-taker.  Once  you’ve 
deckled  to  champion  an  idea, 
give  it  its  absolute  best  chance 
to  succeed.  If  it  doesn't,  you’ve 
stiD  made  progress  by  learning 
an  important  lessm  tlut  will 
build  a  stronger  strategy  going 
forward. 

•  Reward  risk  as  well  aa  re¬ 
sults.  The  IS  director  of  one  of 
our  cbent  companies  issues  re¬ 
wards  for  "smart  mistakes"  on  a 
regular  basis.  He  does  it  to 
show  enqiioyees  that  be  really 
does  encourage  and  vahie 
smart  ride-taking  and  that  be  ex¬ 
pects  risks  to  sometiines  result 
in  mistakes. 

Strike  out  on  your  own  to 
break  a  bi^  in  your  No-Zone 
Layer.  Soon,  other  depart¬ 
ments  wiO  begin  to  notice  your 
results  and  be  more  supportive 
of  your  desire  to  introduce  new 
systems. 

Go  about  it  in  whatever  cre¬ 
ative  manner  works  best  for 
your  individual  style,  with  om 
major  exception:  Don’t  set  up  a 
taskforce. 


Meamer  is  chainiisa  and  CEO  of  Roth 
art  Hall  Iflteraatioaal.  Inc.  8  Monk) 
IM.  Calif.-tesed  S  {thcemeni  aernce 
operatiiig  Robert  Half  and  Acawitfuipa 


NTRODUCING  THE  FOC 


FOCNET  MAKES  FOCUS  THE  EASIEST 


Mow  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  computers  is  a  straight  line— to 
the  new  FOCNET  Connect  Series. 

It  offers  all  the  connections ' 
you  need  for  complete  data  sharing 
between  mainframe,  mini  and  person¬ 
al  computers  in  your  enterprise  network.  No 


matter  what  it  is— fi*OT  a  LAN  to  a  WAN. 
FOCNET  means  fast  access  to 
|distributed  data.  It’s  the  only  connectiv¬ 
ity  solution  that  gives  you  complete  data 
access  between  network  nodes.  For 
'any  file  type  or  operating  s^tem  in  use. 
Relational,  non-relational,  preexisting  or  new. 


By  tn 


FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/BOOO  •  ATST  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  Aq 
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How  to  put  those 
heaps  of  data  to 
work  for  you 

THE  INTELLIGENT  COR¬ 
PORATION:  CREATING 
A  SHARED  NETWORK 
FOR  INFORMATION  AND 
PROFIT 
By  Ruth  Stanat 
AmacomBooks,$24.95 


I’ve  often  wondered  bow  compa¬ 
nies  iraoage  to  juggle  the  myriad 
considerations  that  go  into  build¬ 
ing  corporate  networks  without 
screwing  up  the  whole  system 
and  costing  the  corporation  mil- 
Ikms.  Now  I  know:  They  read 
books  like  The  Intelligent  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  book  provides  a  struc¬ 
ture  for  corporations  struggling 
to  make  strategic  use  of  the 
niounds  of  information  that  are 
now  so  easy  to  get  but  so  difBcult 
to  manage.  Author  Ruth  Stanat 
digests  a  complex  range  of  busi¬ 
ness  issues  into  one  convenient 
little  handbook  that  many  man¬ 
agers  probably  wish  th^  had 
time  to  compile  for  themselves. 
The  book  shows  no  hint  of 


techno-jargm;  it  is  truly  a  man¬ 
ager's  how-to,  written  in  bua- 
nessese. 

As  a  framework  (or  thinking, 
the  book  delineates  the  financial, 
political  and  cultural  issues  com¬ 
panies  must  consider  as  they  em¬ 
bark  on  a  systematic  approach  to 
informatioo  gathering,  sharing 
and  maintenance. 

This  momentous 
task  is  put  into  man¬ 
ageable  perspective 
by  a  "bow-are- we- 
doing?"  gauge  that 
guides  the  reader 
through  an  informa¬ 
tion  audit  for  ntea- 
suring  the  netwc^k 
against  the  bottom 
line. 

In  her  wisdom, 
the  author  doesn’t 
present  a  single  "correct" 
networking  scenario  for  every 
company.  Rather,  she  organises 
the  corporate  manager's  mental 
"things  to  do"  li^  by  providing  a 
step-by-step  procedural  shell 
into  which  readiers  can  drop  their 
own  set  of  circumstances. 

Targeting  strategy,  pricing 
and  sales  inf<Hmation  as  the 
most  valuable  con^>etitive  mfcv- 
mation  in  today’s  corporate  envi¬ 
ronment.  Sta^t  provides  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  integrating 
the  most  likely  sources  of  that  in¬ 
formation:  the  sal^  force,  cus¬ 


tomers  and  the  trade  press. 

She  suggests  a  fiexfoie, 
phased  approach  to  evaluating, 
planning,  implementing  and  inte¬ 
grating  systems  that  wiQ  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
business  and  protect  prisring 
capital  investments.  She  factors 
in  such  industry  trends  as  corpo¬ 
rate  decentraliatioQ.  downsir- 
ing  through  the  ebn- 
inatioo  of  middle 
managers,  the  ^ohal 
expansion  of  many 
corporations  and  the 
burgeoning  role  of 
the  corporate  mar- 
ketmg  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Stanat  insists 
that  companies  des¬ 
ignate  an  internal 
champion  for  the 
network  as  a  central  coordina¬ 
tion  point  and  identifies  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  in  such  a  candi¬ 
date,  iiKduding  in-depth  com¬ 
pany  knowledge,  a  wjUingoess  to 
take  risks  and  a  resuhs-oriented 
philosophy.  She  offers  such  con¬ 
crete  as  suggesting  that  the 
chanq^  and  network  adminis¬ 
trator  make  a  two-year  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  project  and  offers 
target  time  periods  for  each 
phase  of  network  development 
This  tangible  advice,  along 
with  the  netwock-buOding  expe- 
riences  of  firms  such  as  Citibank, 


General  Electric  Ca.  AT&T  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  make  this  book 
much  more  tban  just  blue-sky 
ntanagerial  philosophy.  It  is 
sofTirthing  you  can  get  your 
arms  around  and  use. 

For  example,  it  tracks  the 
progreas  of  a  centrahaed  GE  in 
the  mid'1980s  in  providing  divi- 
aonal  managers  analysis  of 
raw  data. 

Stanat  emphaaites  that  the 
invaluable  corporate  database 
should  reflect  bow  management 
of  the  organiation  views  the 
business.  She  wet^  the  pros 
and  cons  of  internal  devdopment 
vs.  outsourcing  and  offda  ways 
to  discourage  the  "infarmatioo 
hoanfing"  practice. 

The  bo^  also  provides  sam¬ 
ple  questionnaires  for  depart¬ 
ment  interviews  that  bdp  assess 
the  internal  resources  available 
for  iittelligeoce  gathering. 

Stanat  aeons  to  have  the  cre¬ 
dentials  for  offering  all  this  ad¬ 
vice.  In  addition  to  bolding  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  in  finawy  and 
statistics,  she  has  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  marketing  and  plan¬ 
ning  at  Fortune  500  firms, 
where  she  witnessed  both  the 
success  and  downfall  of  informa- 
tion-gathering  endeavors. 

One  point  of  coatentkm:  The 
author  is  founder  and  president 
of  a  database  publishing  firm  that 
abo  offers  consulting  services. 


She  continually  mentiofia  the  op- 
tioo  of  outside  assistence,  wfaid 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  plug  for 
her  company.  Hovmver,  the  con¬ 
sultant  ahemtive  is  always  re- 
spoQsibty  hatanred  with  the  in- 
bouse  optioo.  so  I  guess  we 
sboiddn’t  hold  the  author’s  pos¬ 
sible  vested  interest  against  her. 

The  book  also  seems  a  UtUe 
pricey;  it  coouins  about  250  airy 
pages  of  large  type  and  oversied 
flow  charts  that  aren’t  particu¬ 
larly  bdpfuL  But  1  suppose  ^ 
the  manager  who  (fiacoms  one 
key  idea  between  die  covers. 
$M.95  wiU  seem  like  a  real  bar¬ 
gain. 

JOANtEM.WEXLER 


WsKler  ii  a  Kfliar 

writer. 

Attentioa  uitbors  and  pubtisb- 
ers!  Computerworid  is  now  re¬ 
viewing.  on  a  biweddy  basts, 
management  apd  business  books 
rdating  to  the  informatioo  in¬ 
dustry.  We  want  to  provide  our 
resdm  with  knovdedge  of  books 
that  tap  into  the  rich  vein  of  re¬ 
search  and  writing  currently  go¬ 
ing  on  in  these  areas.  If  you  have 
suggested  books  for  review, 
please  send  them  to  the  atten- 
tkn  of  Glenn  Rifldn,  Book  Re¬ 
view  Editor,  Computerworid, 
375  CochHuate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701. 


NET  CONNECT  SERIES.'- 
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TO  MOVE  INFORMATION  ALONG  THESE  UNES. 
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And,  when  FOCNET  is  combined  with 
FOCUS,  the  world’s  most  widely  used  4GL,  you 
get  interoperability  and  true  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  between  PCs,  LANs  and  mainframes. 
You  can  downsize  applications  to  less  expen¬ 
sive  machines  and  use  your  processing  power 
more  efficiently— all  the  while  preserving  your 


investment  in  existing  data.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-212-736-4433,  ext.  3700  or  write  Information 
Builders,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10(X)1.  If  your 
job  is  getting  data  from  here  to  there,  you’ll  find 


FOCNET a 
very  moving 
story. 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  RflGE  67 

were  to  be  dinicaly  nae^ 

Hw  goal  of  Q-RSTAR  is  to  find  out 
whether  it  it  poesQjle  to  rapufly  transmit 
higb-cpafity  images  among  the  hospital 
and  fii«  Boetoo-area  sites:  the  roam  film 
Ubraiy  in  Socnervfle,  a  magnetic  reso¬ 
nance  fiidity  in  Qtailestown.  the  MCS 
deveiopment  center  in  Cambridge  and  a 
hospital  and  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
ation  (HMO),  both  in  suburban  Boston. 
At  the  moment,  the  images  are  transport¬ 
ed  between  sites  on  an  hourly  shuttle  bus. 

The  im^es  wiD  be  viewed  on  Apple 
Conqwter,  Inc.  Macmtosh  wortstatioos 
with  hi^Hesolutioo  monitors  or  printed 


on  a  laser  printer. 

‘The  docs  wanted  to  see  originals,  but 
they  win  adapt/’  Taaffe  ays.  “The  into- 
matkn  goes  bster  to  them,  and  the  infor- 
nation  is  just  a  good.  The  answer  is  that 
if  tecfand^  provides  better  care  ^ter, 
they  win  ad^" 

Stm,  designing  systems  to  be  used  by 
{diysidans  with  little 
computer  awareness  is  a  challenge.  Based 
on  a  previous  test,  the  I^CS  devek^ 
ment  team  was  convinced  of  the  need  to 
have  a  "capable,  forghring,  yet  simple 
user  interfoce,’’  Taaffe  ays. 

"The  doc  interface  has  to  be  radic^ 
different  than  that  of  an  en^neering 
worfcstatioa/’  be  says.  "Medicine  or  radi- 
criogy  is  visually  thin:  the  inter&ce  is  not  a 
lot  of  dialog  bc^  or  menus,  buthehind  it 


is  a  lot  erf  betiristics  and  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence.”  The  interfece,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  in-house,  adapts  over  time  so  that 
it  becomes  easier  and  faster  to  use.  "The 
worlcstation  observes  what  users  want 
and  tailors  itself,  instead  erf  the  user  tailor¬ 
ing  to  the  s^em,”  Taaffe  e]q>lains. 

In  the  health  care  industry,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  storing  and  retrieving  images  will 
become  more  acute  for  the  following  in¬ 
terrelated  reasons,  according  to  many 
health  care  intrfessionais: 

•  Electronic  diagnostic  equipment  gener¬ 
ates  more  types  of  images  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  addition  to  X  rays,  there  are  spec- 
troso^,  magnetic  resonance,  oudear 
medicine,  ultrasound  and  several  other 
types  of  imaging  technologies.  There  are 
some  30  different  classes  of  images,  with 


W^thChipcom,allyou 
needtoreconfigiu^ 
your  network 


fe  this  simple  tool. 

Managb^  ymr  company’s  network  just  got  easiec  Chipcom’s 
ONhne  Sysim  Coocentrator”  gives  you  a  totally  new  dimension  in 
fiecdom  and  fledbibty  ftir  configuring  and  rkoof^uiing  Urge,  com- 
pla  networks. 

Use  unique  TriChannd™  arditectufe  of  ONhne  supports  not  just 
one,  bin  up  ID  three  separate  Ethernets.  Or  ai^  oombinafion  of 
Ethemet,  Token  Ring  and  FDCM  netwocks.  AD  at  the  same  dme.  aixl 
aO  within  a  sin^  ONhne  omcenoatK 

Integrated  hiking  and  toudi^  aird  a  sophisticaced  network 
management  systtro  ^ow  mmes,  addb  aird  changes  to  be  made  with 
finger^  ease. 

Someday  perhaps,  aB  networks  wiD  be  as  reliabie.  easy  to  man^ 
and  flexible  as  Chipraro’s 

But  fix  now;  no  one  else  can  lay  a  fir^  Ml  us. 

For'moreinfixTrration,caO  l-BOO-228-9930. 


<m  C  H  I  P  C  0  M 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 

GSAt  GSO(K90AGS518S 


"no  end  in  si^”  Taaffe  says. 

•  Kagnostic  equipment  is  being  used  to 
produce  more  images  faster  per  examina- 
tkm.  A  magnetic  resonance  imaging  scan¬ 
ner  can  generate  600M  bytes  of  data  in 
(Mily  20  minutes,  for  examine. 

•  Health  care  (xofesskmals  are  request¬ 
ing  more  exams,  mainty  to  boost  patient 
care  but  also  to  justffy  the  expense  of  im¬ 
aging  equipment  that  can  often  run  into 
the  millions  <rf  doOars. 

•  More  health  care  professkmals  are  in- 
vfrfved  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient,  and 
each  wants  to  see  the  orig^  images, 
thus  requiring  that  images  be  transported 
between  several  locatkms  and  tracked. 

•  Instead  of  discarding  patieiit  im^es  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years,  hoqiitals  are  keeping 
them  longer.  Sooa,  they  wiD  keep  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  reemds  fw  1^  entire  fife. 

I^affe  succinctly  sums  op  these  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  IS  manager  Tt’s  a  night¬ 
mare/’ 
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“The  only  thing  not  changing  is  their  wiring  system.” 


With  conventional  wiring,  this  little  reorganization  could  cause  ticHis  System,  and  conforms  to  ISDN-ANSI  and  FDDI  standards.  Even 

quite  a  lot  of  disoi^anization.  But  with  the  AIST  Systimax*  demises  LANs  are  a  snap  with  Systimax  PDS.  XTKr  can  taik)r  a  st^ution  to  your 

Distribution  System,  you  simply  plug  voice,  data  and  video  equipment  ■  needs,  building  a  mix  of  fiber  optic  and  unshidded  twisted-pair  media 
into  our  standard  jacks,  and  everyone’s  right  back  in  business.  No  has-  that  will  carry  you  uuo  the  future. 

sles  no  cabling,  no  txg  costs.  learn  more  about  the  world  s  finest  cabling  scheme,  ask  your 

The  open  architecture  of  Systimax  PDS  supports  products  horn  ATStT  Account  Executive  about  Systimax  PDS,  or  call  us  at  1  (800) 

over  100  manufkrturers,  including  the  AT^  Definity*  Communica-  247-1212,  Ext.  418. 

£^AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


Thanks  to  Lotus*  and  BMr  you  now  have  an  opportunity, 
as  well  as  a  reason,  to  move  to  OS/2.* 

The  opportunity?  For  one  incredibly  low  price  we' 11  not  only 
give  you  OS/2,  we'll  also  give  you  four  megabytes  of  memory  to 
make  use  of  all  its  speed  and  power. 

And  to  make  it  all  worthwhile?  You  guessed  it.  Lotus  1-2-3/G.'' 

The  spreadsheet  that's  so  easy  to  use,  and  so  exciting,  PC  World 
called  it  "a  new  high  in  spreadsheet  technology.” 

Now  one  of  the  best  reasons  to  get  on  a  computer  in  the  first 
place  is  the  best  reason  to  upgrade  to  0S/2.‘ 

How  To  Get  Everything 
Need  To  Run  OS/2  And  Why 
¥)u  Should  Even  Bother. 


Lotus  I-S-3/G. 


The  best  part  is  that  all  of  these  things  are  available  in  one 
box.  Under  one  roof  (your  local  participating  IBM  authorized  dealer). 
But  only  for  a  short  time  (fiom  June  5th  through  August  31st).  And 
at  a  price  so  attractive,  you  could  wind  up  saving  as  much  as  $2000. 

That  information  alone  should  get  you  to  Ibap  off  the  fence 
and  dash  out  to  buy  a  1-2-3/G  Bonus  Pack. 

But  for  those  of  you  who  might  not  be  ready  to  make  the  leap 
to  OS/2,  may  .we  offer  you  some  more  reasons  why  you  should? 


We've  also  added  features  like  previews  and  palettes  in 
dialog  boxes,  dramatic  new  graphing  capabilities  and  the  capacity  to 
directly  move  objects  on  the  screen,  making  1-2-3/G  extremely 
responsive  to  the  way  you  work. 

The  more  you  get  to  know  1-2-3/G,  the  more  you’ll  like  it. 

The  advanced  functionality  helps  you  do  better  business  analysis, 
with  bonuses  like  file  linking,  network  support,  true  3D  worksheets, 
and  the  new  advanced  goal-seeking  technology  of  Solver. 

Solver  helps  you  solve  complex  "what  if’  problems  by  show¬ 
ing  you  “how  to"  achieve  desired  results.  Rather  than  going  through 
a  lengthy  trial-and-error  process,  just  ask  Solver  to  present  you  with 
alternatives,  given  whatever  variables  or  constraints  you  define  in 
your  spreadsheet.  It  will  not  only  give  you  a  choice  of  solutions  but 
will  also  point  out  the  optimal  one. 


'  Save  a  couplet^ grand  when  you  lufy  them  all  together. 

First  of  all.  if  you're  a  1-2-3*  user,  1-2-3/G  will  feel  femiliar, 
with  menu  commands  and  keystrokes  you  already  know.  But  look 
a  little  closer.  You’ll  begin  to  notice  a  lot  that’s  new.  Like  fiill 
mouse  support.  Pull  down  menus.  And  dialog  boxes.  There's  even 
a  WYSIWTG  display.  And  that’s  just  the  beginning. 


If  you’re  a  current  1-2-3  user,  you’ll  be  happy  to  know  that 
all  data  and  macros  created  in  existing  versions  of  1-2-3  can  be 
retrieved  directly  into  1-2-3/G.  So  a  move  to  OS/2  will  only  serve 
toenhance  any  investment  you  may  have  already  made  in  1-2-3. 

But  how  does  OS/2  make  1-2-3  better?  Well,  besides  intro¬ 
ducing  1-2-3  to  a  graphical  environment,  OS/2  works  harder  and 
foster,  so  1-2-3  can  work  harder  and  foster  for  you. 


AUm^rrvn'ed  Uitus  atuil-i-3  are  rfgisierf^tradfTmrks  and  1-2-3/G  is  a  trademark  of  iMtusDevfU/pmntOyrjxir^^  IBM.  OS/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks 


I 


With  OS/2, 1-2-3/G  can  give  you  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

DDE  provides  live  links  to  other  Presentation  Manager"  applications 
for  true  application  integrstion. 

For  example,  you  can  include  a  graph  ftom  1-2-3  in  a  word 
processor  document.  And  when  the  data  in  your  graph  changes, 
the  word  processor  document  will  automatically  be  updated  as  well. 

What’s  more,  we’ve  made  sure  1-2-3/G  complies  with  BM 
Systems  Applidation  Architecture.  Which  not  only  makes  its 
interfece  consistent  with  other  PM  applications,  but  also  means 
that  once  you  know  how  to  use  1-2-3/G,  you’ll  be  able  to  learn  other 
PM  products  more  rapidly. 

♦ 

At  this  point,  you’re  probably  thinking,  “Enough,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced."  But  just  in  case,  we’d  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  OS/2. 

OS/2 1.2  is  better  than  ever.  "And  before  long,  no  one  will  be 
without  it.  It’s  more 


program  before  retrieving  another,  you  can  open  as  many  OS/2 
windows  as  you  need,  in  any  size.  And  not  only  view  them  concur¬ 
rently,  but  also  transfer  data  among  them.  You  can  also  do  things  like 
print  a  spreadsheet  and  run  Solver  at  the  same  time. 

Plus,  with  a  capacity  of  up  to  16Mb  of  real  memory,  you  can 
run  larger,  complex  programs  concurrently.  And  reliably.  ’That  means 
your  computer  is  more  efficient  for  you,  not  just  more  lun. 

If  you’re  worried  that  a  move  to  OS/2  will  mean  sacrificing 
the  investment  you’ve  made  in  DOS-based  applications,  this  should 
put  your  mind  at  rest:  The  DOS  compatibility  mode  in  OS/2  allows 
you  to  run  most  of  the  existing  DOS-based  programs  you  already 
own.  Which  means  the  transition  to  OS/2  involves  great  gain, 
without  any  pain. 

And  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  we’ve  forgotten  about 
memory.  We  understand  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  expanding  your 
system’s  capabilities  is  the  expense  of  expanding  your  memory. 

That’s  why  we’ve  included  4Mb  of  high  quality,  IBM  memory  in  our 


than  just  a  graphical 
environment  for  the 
PC,  Or  an  operating 
system  for  a 
handful  of 
power  users.  It’s  a 
high  performance,  easy 
to  use  operating  system 
that  provides  increased 


u 


4  megabgles  of  memory  wUl  give  you 
plenty  qfroom  to  operate  OS/3. 


memory  addressability 
and  true  multitasking. 

Multitasking  in  OS/2  lets  you  get  your  job  done  more  effi¬ 
ciently  by  allowing  you  to  work  with  several  applications  at  once,  or 
even  perform  several  functions  at  once.  Instead  of  having  to  end  one 


Bonus  Pack,  If  you’re  a  PS/2*  user,  it’s  all  you  need  to  get  up  and 
running  with  OS/2  and  OS/2  applications  like  1-2-3/G. 


The  L(  (Ills  i  I)()llll^ 
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Hurry  to  your  local  particymling  IBM 
authorieed  dealer.  This  offer  won't  last  long. 


Now  you’ve  heard  the  whole  story.  The  computer  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  nineties  is  here.  With  an  application  to  drive  it  right  off 
the  shelves.  So  don’t  waste  any  time.  Call  1-800-447-4700  for  the 
local  participating  IBM  authorized  dealer  near  you.  And  pick  up  the 
Lotus  1-2-3/G  B(kius  Pack;  with  OS/2  and  four  megabytes  of  mem¬ 
ory,  while  you  have  the  diance.  Alter  all,  while  the  window  of 
opportunity  may  be  brief,  IBM  and  Lotus 
have  opened  the  door  to  the  future. 


Lotus 
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The  new  codex  3380  modem  gives  you  higher 

PERFORMANCE  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE. 

WeVe  just  introduced  a  new  19.2  Kbps  modem  that^  priced  so 
lowi  it  makes  sense  for  you  to  upgrade  your  9600  bps  applications 
right  away. 

Ift  the  new  Codex  3380  with  a  list  price  of  only  $2,995. 

And  it  helps  you  save  in  other  ways  by  improving  the  performance  of 
your  network. 

For  example,  you  save  on  network  equipmerit  and  line  costs 
when  you  combine  your  lower  speed  applications  into  one  19.2  link. 

You  save  because  the  Codex  33^  maximizes  throughput  automatically 
under  char^r^  line  conditions.  There%  even  an  optional  feature  that 
‘  provides  autorn^c  dial  restoral  to  avoid  costly  downtime  when  line 
conditions  degrade. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  all  is  codex  quality. 

The  Codex  3380  comes  with  something  else  no  other  modem 
offers:  Codex^  28  years  of  networking  innovation,  quality  and 
unsurpassed  reliability.  And  our  priority  on-site  one  year  warranty. 

If  youd  like  more  information  about  the  new  Codex  3380,  call 
1-800-426-1212  ext.  7229  or  your  Codex  authorized  distaibutor. 

And  let  us  tell  you  how  the  3380  can  turn  19.2  into  fast  savings 
for  your  network. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  AS/4007 
there's  only  one  true 
Storage  Altemative. 

From  reel-to-reel  tape  drives  to  V2-inch  and  8  mm  cartridge  systems, 
IPL  is  The  IBM  Storage  Alternative  for  you.  Drop  this  card  in  the  mail 
for  more  information  about  our  family  of  products. 

□  YES!  Please  send  me  information  on  all  of  IPL's  storage  products. 

Name: - - - - 

Title: _ _ _ _ _ 

Company: _ _ ^ - 

Address: - - - . 

City; _ . - State: - - 

Zip: _ _ _ - Phone; - — 


ipl 


IBM  and  ASf400  are  registered  trademarka  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


The  Storage  Altemative 


60  Hickory  Drive 

W^tham,  MA  02154-9547 

Attn:  Director  of  Marketing/Communications 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


EXECUTIVE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

What  color  is  your  EIS? 


BY  EILEEN  CARLSON 

efining  an  executive  in* 
fonnatkm  system  (EIS) 
calls  to  mind  the  c4d  TV 
game  show  What’s  My 
Line?,  where  through  a 
series  ci  questions,  pan¬ 
el  membeis  tried  to  de¬ 
termine  the  occupation 
of  an  anonymous  contes¬ 
tant 

A  lot  people  are  stumped  by 
what  an  EIS  actually  is,  and  that 
is  understandable.  Until  a  year 
or  so  ago,  it  was  easy  to  point  at 
three  vendors  and  say,  “^eysell 
an  EIS." 

Comshare,  Inc.,  Pilot  Execu¬ 
tive  Software  and,  more  recent¬ 
ly,  Execucom  Systems  Corp. 

^  offered  st^ware  pack¬ 
ages  in  the  price  range  of 
$100,000  to  $200,000, 
and  all  offered  an  ^ 

easy-to-use  inter-  ^ 

face,  access  to  data-  » 

bases  throughout  ^ 

and  external  to  the 
organization,  drill- 
down  capacity,  ex-  HI 

ception  reporting 
and  corobtnatkms  of  ^ 

graphics  and  text  to  ' 

capsulize  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  busy  executive. 

During  the  last  couf^  <A 
years,  however,  more  products 
have  hit  the  market;  while  some 
of  these  claim  full  functionality, 
most  are  scaled-down  versions 
ctf  EIS  or  toc^  to  help  users  build 
their  own  systems.  With  these 
alternative  routes,  the  definition 
has  become  a  little  man  hazy, 
with  enhanced  ^ireadsheets, 
EIS  fixmt  ends,  prototyi^  tools 
and  even  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage  (4GL}  vying  to  fit  into  the 
category. 

People  are  looking  beyond 
the  "big  three"  and  stixfying 
these  alternatives.  In  fact,  as 
many  as  50%  of  all  EISs  current¬ 
ly  in  place  and  one-third  of  those 
planned  at  IBM  mainframe  in- 
stallatioos  wiD  be  generated 
firom  api^txm  devdopment 
tools,  according  to  Clare  GiUan, 
senior  analyst  for  ai^cation  so¬ 
lution  softv^e  at  International 

at  btegnted  Tednoiociea,  Inc.,  a  coo- 
adtioa  firm  in  RoOfaig  Meadows,  IL 


Data  Corp.  in  Framin^m, 
Mass. 

As  users  select  the  functiona¬ 
lity  they  need  for  the  price  they 
want  to  pay,  no  two  companies 
can  claim  to  have  the  same  EIS. 

To  confuse  the  issue  further, 
decision  support  and  > 

executive  sup-  sj 


i  tomized for exec- 

utive  access  onto  a 
DSS,  be  rt  an  off-the- 
shetf  or  in-house  package, 
port  sys-  •  Use  a  vendor  EIS  (»ckage  to 

tern  (D^,  ESS)  characteristics  di^y  a  handful  of  reports  to  a 
are  creeping  into  commercial  small  group  of  executi>^ 
and  Immegrown  EIS  systems,  •  Build  rot^apirticatkms  with  a 
stirring  debate  as  to  how  much  <rf  vendor  EIS  package  for  a  large 
a  role  they  need  to  play  and  to  number  of  executives  and  man- 
whom  th^  systems  are  most  agers. 
valuable.  However,  for  each  path  tak- 

The  paths  that  users  can  take  en.  functionality  differs  widely, 
to  achi^  some  degree  of  EIS  Cooskler  the  fcdlowing  three  ap- 
functionahty  are  numerous,  in-  proacbes,  in  ascending  order  of 


eluding  the  following: 

•  Build  an  EIS  using  in-house 


sophistication: 

At  Motorola  Corp.'s  corpo- 


tools  such  as  a  spreadsheet,  rate  headquarters,  45  execu- 
4GL,  apfdications  generator,  tives  —  fim  the  chairman  of 
programming  language  aid  their  the  board  to  the  assistant  gener- 


favorite  graftfiics  software. 


al  manager — use  personal  cent- 


Make  A 
Wish 

What  executives 
would  realty  tike  to 
see  in  their  EIS. 
Page  85. 


INSIDE 

Buyers’ 

Scorecard 

Pilot  edges  out 
Com^iare  in  user 
ratings  of  EIS  soft¬ 
ware.  Page  B8. 


Ihie 

Stories 

Michigan  Senate 
becomes  first  1^’ 
islative  body  with 
an  EIS.  Page  66. 


puters  to  view  economic  fore¬ 
casts.  quality  measurements 

and  financial  infiMmation  as 
wen  as  access  the  Dow 
L  Jones  News/Retrieval  ser- 

I  vice  and  the  mainframe 
electronic  mail  system. 

The  in-b(MBe-buUt 
system  is  based 
,  around  a  graphical 
interftKX.  which 
took  about  one 
year  to  devel- 
op.  This  interfoce 
serves  as  the  ddiv- 
ery  vehicle  for  iirfonna- 
tkm  sprinkled  throughout 
rP  headquarters  in  various  data- 
l'  bases. 

At  this  poiiX,  the  system  is 
manually  updated.  Motorola 
chose  to  create  the  internee 
first  and  save  the  feeder  system 
for  the  next  phase.  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  a  steel  manufacturer  in  East 
Chicago.  Infiana,  also  took  a 
bui]d-your*own  approach,  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  was  working 
within  a  ooe-month  time  frame 
and  wanted  tools  that  they  were 
comfortable  with.  The  company 
put  a  front  end  onto  its  Lotus  D^ 
velopment  Corp.  1-2-3  spread- 
she^  integrated  the  spread¬ 
sheet  with  Ashtod-Tate  Corp.’s 
Dbase  files  and  used  some  ad^ 
products  to  write  custom  appb- 
cations. 

The  finisbed  system  accesses 
financial,  marketing  and  human 
resources  databases  and  brings 
th»  summary  data  into  the  file 
server.  Forty  people  —  from  the 
vice-president  of  manufacturing 
down  to  the  section  managers  — 
currently  use  the  system,  which 
provide  a  drill-down  function 
and  ad-hoc  queries. 

While  Inland  had  intended  to 
finesse  the  system  with  an  off- 
the-shdf  EIS  after  presenting  it 
to  executives,  the  users  were  so 
happy  with  the  results  that  it  no 
loQ^  seemed  necessary.  These 
executives  are  somewhat  teefani- 
caHy  oriented  and  don't  mind 
typing  in  a  few  extra  commands, 
as  opposed  to  icons. 

Tte  bet  is  that  drill-down  on 
the  Inland  system  differs  from 
what  an  off-the-shdf  package 
would  offer.  OriD-down  in  the 
strict  sense  means  that  by  click¬ 
ing  on  or  touefamg  an  hern  on  the 
screen,  users  access  more 
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In  the  terminology  of  the 
modern  workplace,  power  and 
speed  have  become  the  short¬ 
hand  by  which  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  measured. 

The  test  of  the  designer’s 
art,  though,  is  to  wring  the  greatest  performance  out 
of  available  megabytes  and  megahertz. 

With  a  disarmingly  clean,  integrated  design, 
Epson'engineers  have  done  just  that  in  the  new 
286  and  386"  Series  personal  computers. 

Consider  the  evidence: 

VLSI  Chips.  The  compact 
footprint  of  Epson's  new  machines  is  made  possible  by 
integrating  functions  on  VLSI  chips  such  as  these.  With¬ 
out  them,  separate  boards  would  require  separate  slots,  and 
the  motherboard  alone  would  be  three  limes  the  size. 

Surface  Mount  Technology. 
Used  only  by  the  most  advanced  manufacturers,  SMT 
techniques  protect  the  structural  integrity  of  the  board, 
which  increases  overall  reliability. 

Hard  Drive  Controller.  The 
use  of  Integrated  Drive  Electronics  on  the  hard  disk 
eliminates  the  need  to  add  a  hard  disk  controller  board. 

.  This  simplified  design  means  faster  throughput  and  greater 
reliability. 


owe 


r  and  s  p  e 


Epsons  386SX  mntherbohrd  displays  elegant 
architecture  necessary  for  optimal  performance. 
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Epson’s  proprietary  BIOS. 
Epson  has  elected  to  develop  its  own  BIOS,  customized  for 
each  individual  system,  simply  to  ensure  that  your  soft¬ 
ware  will  get  the  most  out  of  our  hardware. 

High  speed  memory.  In  fact, 
at  70  nanoseconds,  they  are  among  the  highest  speed 
memory  chips  available.  With  them,  memory  access  is  faster. 
Snap-in  SIMMS  modules  make  memory  upgrades  easy 
and  quick. 

Super  VGA  video  graphics 
are  embedded  on  the  motherboard.  The  result:  more 
efficient  data  transfer,  more  reliable  circuitry,  optimized 
video  performance.  •  ' 

What  the  Epson  design  team  has  discovered  is 
:  that  less  is  very  definitely  more.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  separate  components  through  inte¬ 
gration,  performance  is  increased.  The  result  is  a 
flexible  tool  which  is  elegant,  efficient  and  allows 
the  effortless  application  of  power  and  speed  to  the 
task  at  hand. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  word  that  adequately 
describes  the  innovative  design  of  these  new  Epson 
computers.  Neat 
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detailed  infonaation.  whether  it's  in 
graphical  or  textual  form.  On  the  Inland 
system,  users  hit  “page-down''  and  mere¬ 
ly  see  more  preset  screen  detail,  not  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  any  particular  Hem. 
AddHiooally.  the  Lotus  graphics  are  not 
as  high-quaiity  as  a  vendor  package. 

Stone  Container  Corp..  on  the  other 
hand,  began  with  a  custom-buitt  system 
and  replaced  ft  with  Pilot's  Command 
Center  after  the  first  attempt  “didn’t 
work  out  too  well."  according  to  Donna 
Dreczko,  pniject  manager  of  EIS. 

Dreczko  attributes  the  failure  to  the 
sv'stem's  use  of  function  keys  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  icons  or  graphics:  us¬ 
ers  selected  menu  items  with  a  text -based 
interface. 

The  new'  system  clearly  displays  appli¬ 
cations  in  five  colored  boxes  that  execu¬ 
tives  touch  for  more  detailed  information. 

TheSy.stem  was  impleinented  in  two 
months  and  runs  live  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  accounts-receivat^.  orders,  ship¬ 
ments.  production  and  backlog.  Users 
range  from  the  chief  executiv-e  ofiker  to 
the  senior  vice-presideots  from  each  ftmc- 
tional  area. 

When  considering  what  off-the-shelf 


packages  have  to  offer,  it  be-  < 


Common 

ground 


ElSe  v^  widdy  in  func- 
tionalhT:  however,  the 
ToOowing  are  the  most 
coounoo  features  found  in 
''ftiD-hmction*'  products 
such  as  those  from  Comshare,  Iik.. 
niot  Executive  Software,  Ex^u- 
com  Systems  Corp.,  Information 
Resour^.  Inc.  and  IBM's  Execu¬ 
tive  Dedskxu  according  to  Hugh  J. 
%tson.  tfirector  of  MIS  programs 
and  EIS  projects  in  the  department 
of  management  at  the  University  of 
«  Georgia: 

•  Support  for  multiple-user  inter- 
foces. 

•  On-pne,  context-dependem  Hdp 
screens. 

•  Cooimand  hies. 

•  Multiple  methods  for  locating  in- 
forinirtioo. 

•  Access  to  .external  databases 
fsucli  as  Dow  Jones  News/Retrie¬ 
val). 

•  Interfoces  to  other  software  (such 
.as  IBM’s  IVofesskmal  Office  Sys¬ 
tem.' Lotus  Devefoproent  Carp.’s  1- 
2-3). 

•  Integrated  dedsioa  support  (such 
as  System  W,  IFPS). 

•  E^  screen  dedgn  and  maint^ 
nance. 

•  Screen  design  temptates. 

•  Appikaboo  shefls. 

•  Data  extraction  from  existiiig  or- 
ganixational  databases. 

•  GraphkaL  tabular  and  textual  in- 
formstioa  on  the  sime  scredn. 

•  Integration  of  data  from  different 
sources. 

•  Security  for  data,  screens  and  sys- 
lems.  '* 

*•  Support  for  r^iid  prototyping. 


company,  “Tbeprototype  ap- 

comes  dear  what  an  EIS  Mii  Where  does  the  money  go?  proach  was  a  lot  more  att™- 

do.  Comshare's  Commander  fhichM  appliaaia.s  ik,  mast  popular  EIS  .xr,.  u,m  sala  n,mbfrs  live  to  our  management  thy 
offers  two  primary  applica-  a  (Utst  seeond  makmg  an  up-front  osmmit- 

roent  and  going  with  any  of 
the  particular  EIS  products." 
says  Dick  Groff,  mana^r  of 
planning. 

Centra]  and  South  West 
chose  Easel,  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  screen  design  and  proto¬ 
typing  tool.  The  product  cre¬ 
ates  screens  from  mainframe 
databases  to  present  on  a  PC, 
complete  with  color-coding, 
graphical  trends  and  driU- 
down  capabilities. 

It  took  the  IS  department 


tions  —  Briefing  Book  and 
Execuview.  WHh  Briefing 
Book,  information  is  down¬ 
loaded  foom  the  mainframe  to 
a  PC.  With  standard  reports. 
driU-iiown.  cc^-coding, 
trend  analysis  and  commen¬ 
tary  features,  the  (X'oduct 
presents  the  user  with  his 
own  customized  EIS. 

Execuview’s  Executive 
Edge  handles  ad  hoc  report¬ 
ing,  where  the  executive  _ 

views  the  data  foom  the  main- 
frame,  file  server  or  PC.  The 
product  was  designed  to  work  with  Sys¬ 
tem  W  or  One-Up.  Comshare's  DSS  prod¬ 
ucts.  ^ 

Execucom.  on  the  other  hand,  worits^ 
with  preformatted  templates,  which  a 
company  writes  applications  to  fit. 

pilot's  Command  Cemer  offers  drill¬ 
down.  trend  analysis,  exception  reporting 
and  ad  hoc  query.  It  also  t^ers  a  number 
of  code  generators,  including  Advantage, 
Dimension  and  Multipath. 

Roods  token 

A  large  percentage  of  companies,  howev¬ 
er,  willingly  give  up  some  of  the  functiona¬ 
lity  of  the  vendor  packages,  believing  they 
can  do  so  for  a  fraction  of  the  software 
cost.  In  addition,  they  see  no  reason  to 
pay  so  much  for  software  that  requires  a 
huge  degree  of  customization  —  usually 
one  to  six  months  worth  before  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  up  and  running. 

One  homegrown  approach  is  to  use  a 
very  powerful  4GL  product  to  provide 
EIS  capabilities. 

One  such  ixoduct  comes  from  Infor- 
matioo  Builders.  Inc.,  which  just  released 
Focus  EIS.  Focus  EIS  sdls  for  $995  per 
copy  and  requires  either  PC  Focus,  which 


1  Finance 

Budgeting/Forecasting  | 

Marketing 

Sales  forecasting 
Sales/Share  reporting 

Manufacturing 

Inventory  management 

Sales 

Sales  reporting 

lists  for  $1,295  per  copy,  or  the  main¬ 
frame  version,  which  costs  $180,000. 

Focus  EIS  uses  drill-down,  trend  anal¬ 
ysis  and  exception  reporting  to  improve 
data  access  and  reporting  capabilities  for 
systems  built  in  Focus  or  PC  Focus.  Its 
open  architecture  allows  access  to  data 
across  many  platforms. 

Information  Builders  claims  you  can 
bypass  the  mainframe  Focus  database  and 
go  light  to  the  source  systems;  however, 
the  ideal  method  is  to  pull  data  from  the 
different  sources,  bring  the  data  into  the 
Focus  database  and  then  present  it  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  Focus  EIS. 

In  addition.  Focus  EIS  is  ideal  for  com¬ 
panies  that  already  have  a  sophisticated 
Focus  database. 

Prototype,  then  implement 

Another  approach  is  to  first  prototype  and 
then  implement  a  production  system. 
Two  products  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose  are  American  Information  Sys¬ 
tems.  lnc.’s  Redimaster  and  Interactive 
Image's  Easel. 

At  Centra]  and  South  West  Services,  a 
Dallas-based  holding  company  for  four 
electric  companies  and  a  gas  pipeline 


about  ei^t  weeks  to  create  a 
demo  for  the  eventual  EIS.  It  inchxled 
three  modules,  showing  operatimial  infor¬ 
mation.  status  reports  and  organizational 
chans.  From  there,  six  months  were 
spent  preparing  a  more  in-depth  proto¬ 
type  stahdLdizing  on  the  use  of  the 
three  applications. 

The  project  is  now  on  hcM  until  strate¬ 
gic  plans  are  finalized.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
still  less  expensive  to  have  a  prototype  fail 
than  a  full-blown  EIS. 

One  drawback  to  sticking  with  an  EIS 
created  in  this  manner  is  that  once  you  al¬ 
ter  production  mode,  maintenance  be¬ 
comes  costly  and  difficult  Each  screen 
that  is  displayed  to  the  end  user  has  sever¬ 
al  PC  fil»  associated  with  H,  each  of 
which  needs  to  be  maintained.  If  the  exec¬ 
utives  decide  they’d  like  a  change  in 
screen  format,  it  is  a  big  job,  since  hun¬ 
dreds  of  screens  may  be  at  stake. 

Another  way  to  start  small  is  to  take  a 
departmental,  distributed  approach  with 
a  LAN-based  system. 

"The  architecture  of  the  future  will  be 
an  intelligent  workstation  providing  the 
human  interface  and  persoi^  productivi¬ 
ty  functions."  says  Richard  Crandall. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Does  'E’  stand  for  'everybody’? 


Continutd/rom  page  82  that  provides  the  financial,  marketing.  op> 

president  of  CoonhaFe.  "These  will  have  eratkmal.  personnel  and  competitive  in* 
engines  behind  the  scenes  performing  the  formation. 

bigger  analytical  and  data  management  The  more  comfortable  the  executive  is 
work,"  be  saysl  with  using  a  cmnputer,  the  more  ESS 

Abbott  Udwratories  went  with  Com*  functions  he’s  waitt  in  the  EiS.  For  exam* 

share  for  just  this  distributed  | _  pie,  on  some  systems,  E*mail 

approach.  "We  could  offer  ex*  is  embedded  within  the  EIS 

ecutive  information  sterns  w  application  so  that  the  execu* 

without  them  becoming  in*  a  tive  doesn't  have  to  go  to  a 

credibly  costly  because  the  separate  screen  to  mail  a 

preponderance  of  ffie  work  is  T  message  about  a  particular 

handled  on  the  PC  while  the  ’  report, 

executive  is  using  it,"  says  A  DSS,  on  the  other  hand. 

Nancy  C.  Boyd,  a  consultant  is  usuaUy  targeted  at  manag- 

in'the  firm’s  corporate  MIS  ers  and  analysts.  Whereas  an 

department.  EIS  is  a  presentation  vehicle 

Another  downscaled  ap-  of  summary  information,  a 

proach  to  PC*based  EISs  is  of*  Cawtrol  and  DSS  is  an  analytical  tool  ElSs 
fered  by  Channel  Computing,  Sowfti  Watt’s  do  perform  sonw  analytical 

Inc.'8  PC-based  Forest  &  says  proto-  functions,  such  as  sorting,  ba* 

Trees.  type  approach  is  sic  mathematics,  selection 

Users  of  the  system  define  pr^errabie  and  limited  what*tf,  but  DSSs 

critical  success  foctors  or  vi-  add  more  sophistication  to 

tal  signs  and  set  up  their  applications  ac-  the  picture,  performing  strategic  plan- 
cordingly.  While  the  $495  pr^uct  b  not  a  ning,  budgeting  and  forecasting,  coosob- 
bad  step  toward  eventual  EIS  functiona*  dated  reporting,  what*if  analysb,  goal* 
Uty,  there  area  fewdrawbacks.  For  or»e,  it  setting  optimization  on  larger  vcri* 
b  necessary  to  hard-wire  the  data  to  the  umesofdata. 
appbcation  as  well  as  program  every  part 
of  the  screen  that  will  be  activated.  Chan*  QS  of  uso 

nel  Computing  claims  that  executives  can  An  EIS  b  also  more  user-frierNDy  than  a 
do  their  own  screen  modification,  but  the  DSS.  Most  vendor  packages  include  a 
number  of  steps  involved  in  thb  process  touch  screen,  mouse  or  remote  control  to 
makes  that  claim  doubtful.  activate  the  system.  WHh  a  DSS  vendor 

As  users  choose  between  large  or  package,  the  user  either  types  in  com* 
smin*8cale  systems,  they  also  are  faced  mands  os  uses  foncticm  ke:^  to  activate 
with  another  issue:  the  degree  to  which  the  system. 

ESS  and  DSS  diaractensticssboQkl  creep  EIS  purists  bold  that  executives  want 

intotbetrEIS.  only  capsulized  information  and  no  aoalyt* 

Executive  support  systems  are  urn-  ical  capabdities.  "An  executive  will  take  a 
brella  systems  ttet  enable  the  executive  large  report  and  scan  for  items  that  are  in¬ 
to  communicate  with  others  via  E-mail,  teresting  to  him,"  says  Wayne  C.  Burkan, 
review  peofde’s  schedules  to  set  meet-  president  of  Alternative  Viaoos,  Inc.,  an 
ings,  m^e  travel  arrangements  and  per-  EIS  consulting  organization  in  Farming- 
form  other  adminbtrative  and  support  ton  HiUs,  Mich, 
functions.  "An  analyst  b  far  more  methodica]  in 

The  EIS  b  the  core  piece  of  the  ESS 


success  Actors.  WHh  the  new  approach,  el  management  and  employees  < 
"everybody  b  sharing  infonnatioo  and  eratknal  level  would  viei 
netwmking  horn  the  same  ubiquitous  da-  applicable  levels  of  the  database. 

tabase,"  says  hiichael  Ifet-  _ 

son,  senior  manager  at  Price 
Waterhouse's  Apfrfied  Tech- 
oology  Center,  which  uses 
the  term  "enterprise  infor- 
mation  network."  The  enter- 
prise  view  includes  aQ  of  the  J 

people  within  the  orgamza- 
tkra  from  the  senior4evel  ex- 
ecutives  down  to  the  peapie 
responsiUe  fw  the  operatioo-  4 

alwork.  J 

Another  advocate  of  thb  I 

theory  b  Pilot  &tecutive 
Software.  "EIS  b  not  about 
executives.  It’s  about  a  technology  that 
solves  a  class  of  mformatioa  proUeros." 
says  David  Friend,  the  axnpany’s  founder 
and  chairman. 

"It’s  about  hypertext  data  navigatkn. 

access  to  multqiie  data  sources,  graphical  Richard  CrndaD,  president  of  Coinsfaare. 
data  displays  to  aid  inaerpretation,  multi-  "An  EIS  roust  also  be  designed  to  include 
pie  ad  hoc  views  of  data  and  so  foith.  It's  the  people  who  analyse,  process,  package 
just  as  applicaUe  at  the  iniddle<manage*  and  deliver  infonnatioo  to  decbkn  mak- 
mentlevelasattbetop."  era.  "On  the  other  band."  he  ooatkues. 

Friend  even  recommefids  EIS  at  the  "EIS  boot  relevant  ri^  down  to  the  hot* 
Continued  on  page 84  operatiooal  level  For  instance,  a  plant  tom  of  the  organtahoo.  There  you  wiD 

_  start  to  compete  with  other  products. 

such  as  Micro^  and  Lotus,  that  have  di- 
ferent  fimctionatity  than  an  EIS." 


IF  EXECUTIVES 
looked  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  one  way,  and 
the  rest  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  another,  it  would 
create  problems. 

KEVIND.GREEN 
INLAND  STEEL 


farraodi 

Bsople  who  have  used  EISs  see  practical 
reasons  for  the  filtering-down  process.  In¬ 
land  Steel  Ca  intended  hum  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  for  its  homegrown  EIS  to  reach 
beyond  top  executives,  says  Kevin  0. 
Green,  EIS  prefect  manager.  "If  you  had 
the  executives  looking  at  the  busineas  us¬ 
ing  one  ^iproadi,  md  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  b  looking  at  the  boiness  using  a  dif¬ 
ferent  qjproach.  it  would  create  prob* 
lenis."betays. 

At  Inland.  40  people  —  nngiDg  fiom 
the  chief  operating  oflker  to  section  man¬ 
agers —  use  the  system,  and  it  bazrrent- 
ly  being  made  acceaafole  to  analysts.  In¬ 
land  follows  Riot’s  approach,  in  which 
employees  at  different  leveb  of  the  orga- 
nbatioo  have  access  to  different  parts  of 
the  database. 

EIS  purists  argue  that  the  democriti- 
zitiOQ  of  EISs  triviakzea  the  technology 
and  undernanes  the  leadership  role  of  top 
executives.  "The  purpose  of  an  EIS  b  to 
send  aignab  to  the  orpniatiao  as  to  adat 
b  importait.  to  inheate  movement  to¬ 
ward  a  new  direction  and  b)  bdpexecu- 
tivea  monitor  the  progreas  towards  that 
direclioii."  says  Wiyne  C  Burkan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AHeniative  Vbiaos.  Inc. 

"The  orgamadian  w3  succeed  or  fai 
based  on  the  leadership  of  the  eiecu* 
tives,*’beadda. 

EILEEN  CARLSON 


In  Ma)(  198R  installed  the  first  4400  Automated  Cartndge  System.  A  systOT  abb  to  stole  6000  IB-trackcartridqes  in  a 

ttniy  and  access  any  ore  of  them  in  as  litde  as  30  secoixk-fa  sonre  appikabon^  it's  eren  fasta  We  diAibed  our  beaklhiTXjgh 
technology  Nearline*  since  if  s  nearly  as  bst  as  online  dab  stor^  and  n^  as  ineKpernwe  as  offline.  >M)  years  laftt  sold 
1500  automated  tape  libraries  and  0^  25,000  4480  cartridge  di^  And  SSO  Storagel^:  custorren  are  seeing  iiKieAle  cost 

sarings,  our  (xrripMition  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  k)  find  out  more,  cal  us  at  1-800456*7689.  Wei  arrange  for  jnu  to  see  a  fiffy 


operational  4400  in  perw.  Outside  the  U5.  cal  (3031 673-3017  or  Sloragelek  ACS  Marketing,  2270  South  88lh  St,  Louiwi^CO  8002S43581  and 

get  back  to  you  irnmediately  Of  nurse,  if  you'ie  in  rK>  hurry  cal  our  cornpetH^ 
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Continued fnmpogeSS 
gathering  aoalyaDg  inlonni' 
tioo,"besaya. 

Those  see  DSS  merging 
with  EIS  abo  expect  that  lower 
leveb  in  the  organiaatioo  wiD  use 
EISs  (see  story  page  83). 

The  top  thm  vendors  have  a 
dose  affihatioo  with  DSS:  Corn- 
share  and  Execucom  started  out 
as  DSS  vendors  and  bter  added 
EIS  products,  and  Pflot  started 


as  an  EIS  vendor  and  just  last 
year  added  a  DSS  component  to 
its  product  bie. 

A  fourth  vendor  that  is  trach- 
tionaUy  strong  in  DSS,  Infmna- 
tion  Resources.  Inc.,  is  beta¬ 
testing  its  EIS  product  While 
companies  have  used  its  DSS, 
Express,  to  buOd  EISs,  the  firm 
has  added  an  EIS  tool  kit  to  its 
PC  Express  with  the  intention  of 
easing  and  speeding  the  EIS  a|h 


building  process.  This 
lot  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
next  month  and  wiQ  cost 
$50,000  akmg  with  an  additional 
per-userfee. 

In  an  four  cases,  the  DSS  can 
be  added  for  $150,000  to 
$200,000.  Used  in  combination 
with  the  EIS,  these  systems 
work  weD  to  consolidate  and 
massage  the  raw  data  m  internal 
systems. 


Despite  these  advantages, 
stacking  an  EIS  on  DSS  or  vice 
versa  does  not  produce  the  inte- 
gratkm  one  might  desire.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  perform  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  DSS  a(q)lications  on  data 
presented  in  the  EIS,  flat-file 
transfers  or  other  preformatting 
steps  are  necessary  to  present 
the  information  in  a  user-friendly 
format.  It  would  be  nice  to  say 
that  you  get  what  you  pay  for 


The  Mistakes^Thou^t^ 
Could  NeverMake  AreThe  Ones 
That  Come  BadcT)  HamtYbu. 


Mistakes  are  costly. 

Discovering  an  error  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  application  is  up  to  100  times 
more  costly  to  correct  than  finding 
it  while  testing. 

On-Line  Software  understands 
this.  That's  why  we're  introducing 
VTAM  VERIFY  The  new  automated 
quality  assurance  tool  for  all  on-line 


Introducing 
VTAM  VERIFY  ■ 


environments  (CICS^  DB2,  IMS/DC, 
TSO/ISPE  ROSCOE.  IDMS/DC.  etc.). 

Programmers  can  speed  their 
testing  automating  with  VIAM 
VERIFY  which  runs  and  compares  test 
scripts  and  highlights  ariy  differences. 
Only  VIAM  VERIFY  lets  you  review  test 
results  on-line  and  immediately  adapt 
to  application  chan^. 

With  VTAM  VEWFY  you  get  true 
on-line  testing  so  you  foresee  the  impact 
of  changes  you  move  to  iXTxiuc- 

tion.  And  before  vou  make  mistakes 
And  naturally  VTAM  VERIFY 
which  is  a  component  of  our  Produc¬ 
tivity  Center,  is  backed  by  On-Line 
Somvare's  twenty  years  of  leadership 

■  inlBM^s^rnsandourliietime 
trade-in  guarantee. 

Look  into  VTAM  VERIFY 
and  see  to  it  that  the  shadow  of 
costly  mistakes  never  hangs  over  you. 

R>r  information,  call  800-642-0177. 
In  Canada.  416-620-4844.  In  Europe, 
44-71-631-36%. 

pr^On-Iine  Software 

r INTERNATIONAL 


with  EISs.  In  some  senses,  this  is 
true;  $495  won't  buy  the  func¬ 
tionality  (tf  a  $50,000  lackage. 

However,  hi^  price  alone 
cannot  guarantee  a  successful 
system.  'There  are  many  imi^ 
mentatioo  concerns  that  will  in¬ 
fluence  your  eventual  failure  or 
success  [CW,  June  25]. 

'The  good  news  is  that.as  the 
EIS  d^nition  changes  and  blurs, 
there  are  that  many  more  types 
of  EIS  packages  <m  the  nurtet, 
and  companies  can  choose  be¬ 
tween  hixuiy  and  economy  nMxl- 
els.  • 

Varying 

views 


'There  are  as  many  ways  to 
view  data  through  an  EIS. 
as  there  are  ways  to  view 
the  orgaonation.  The 
most  common  appficatioos 
include  the  following: 

•  nnandal.  'The  execu¬ 
tive  may  monitor  profit¬ 
ability,  analyze  expenses 
or  lo^  at  tte  breaJnlown 
of  revenue  —  whether  by 
regioa,  corporate  divisioii. 
department  Of  product 

•  Marketing.  The  sys- 
ton  may  display  market 
share,  demographic  make¬ 
up  of  the  customer  base 
and  product  popohiity  in 
various  geographic  re- 
gioos. 

•  OpemtionaL 'The  exec¬ 
utive  may  view  productivi¬ 
ty  variatioo  across  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  bow  the 
actual  productkm  rate 
compares  vntb  the  plan 
and  bow  a  strflte  would  af¬ 
fect  productivity. 

•  Human  rcaourcea. 
M^  indudp  executive 
succession  planning,  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  that  fit 
iido  certain  categories  ac- 
confing  to  their  skills  and 
experience,  actual  bead 
count  vs.  (rtanned  head 
count  and  background  ip- 
fonnation  on  individua] 
employees. 

•  CooBpetitive.  May  in¬ 
clude  news  stories  r^ard- 
ing  the  competitors'  finan¬ 
cial  performance  and 
product  mix. 

•  External  factors.  Ex¬ 
ecs  may  want  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  to  interest  rates,  gov¬ 
ernment  regubtioos,  indi¬ 
cators  of  the  general 
economy  and  industry 
trends. 

Any  of  these  applica- 
tioQS  can  abo  be  view^  si- 
multaneouBiy;  for  in- 
stance,  executives  can 
look  at  head  count  vs.  fr 
nandal  performance  or  in¬ 
ternal  vs.  external  foctors. 

EILEEN  OytLSGN 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


UniForum  brings 
OPEN  SYSTEMS 
to  Hartford* 


Monday  Scpf 
Summit  Hi)t> ' 
Hai’fo'C 
Connidixift 


Execs  say,  it’s  nice,  but 

BY  ALAN  RADDING 


The  need  for  detail  IB  edued  by  Stm  Theacreen  ^hi 

BooviUe,  second  vice-pcesideiit  ol  mdiTid-  of  the  mfonnatxn  he 
ual  disafaility  nuriteting  at  Ununi  Life  In-  click  of  t 
suiance  Co.  in  Hictland,  Maine.  "I  have  that  mfoi 

charts  and  gmibs,  but  I  can't  get  at  the  tiytaao( 
every  tech-  Predictive  capabilities  are  gold  to  raw  numbers."  te  says.  Anew  vow»  of 

rtive  inlor-  some,  but  they're  vnrrthless  to  others.  his  Pilot  Exeartrve  Software  EIS  pronr-  1989.  It 
toocethey  “Rebuilt  our  system  oo  the  concept  of  ises  to  remedy  that  situatioo.  aai» 

vrtiatthey  what's  happening,  not  what-if,"  says  Rob-  Other  eseorttves  seek  the  comforts  of  The  ( 

ertHfellaoe,  recently  retired  presideot  of  home.  "We  can't  use  the  EIS  _ 

es  contact-  Phillips  66  in  Bartlesville,  OWa..  a  pimieer  from  a  laptop,  but  that's  j 
they  were  in  EIS.  Of  more  importa  -  sv 

r  syijt^ms,  minute  accuracy  of  data. 


I'D  LOVE  to  be 
able  to  say  ‘sales’ 
and  see  s^es  in¬ 
formation  open  up.” 

RICHAWMCGEARY 
CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL 


lA/  E  CAN’T 
WW  usetheEIS 
T  t  from  a  lap¬ 
top,  but  that’s  some¬ 
thing  I  want.” 

THOM  FARIA 
THENEWENGLAIJD 


The  improvements  roost  wished  for  mental  process."  _ 

varied  widely,  depending  on  the  eaecu-  At  Comdisco,  Inc.,  an  eijuipinem  leas- 
tive'susualwotkhabits.  ingBrm  in  RooemonLlU.,  James  Stanton, 

"What  I  want  from  an  EIS  most  eaecu-  vice-presidentofadministration,hasK- 
tives  probably  don't  need."  says  John  Be-  cess  to  a  massive  amount  of  information 
tak,  assistant  vice-presid^  of  asset  de-  through  his  EIS  —  the  equrvalerk  of 
velopment  at  Conrail  in  Philadelphia,  who  175,000  reports  internally  plus  ext^ 
puts  great  value  on  analytical  capabilities,  data  sources.  He  wouldn  t  re&ise  if  be 
On  his  wish  list  is  specialized  software  to  were  offered  more:  ‘  If  we  had  better  c^ 
help  analyze  the  data  provided  by  the  EIS.  pability  to  drill  down  for  more  detail  and  if 
it  were  easi»  to  get  data  fcrom  outside 
Motfrt  of  losto  sources.  I’d  su[^>ort  that.”  be  saya. 

The  need  for  analysis  tools  ranges  from 
the  basic  to  the  very  sophisticated.  Thom 
Faria,  vice-president  of  agency  opera¬ 
tions  at  Hie  New  Engl^.  a  financial  ser¬ 
vices  oxnpany,  fn  instance,  says  be 
would  be  satisfi^  with  basic  modeling  ca¬ 
pabilities  such  as  what-if  scenarkw  on  his 
EIS  from  Coenshare,  Inc. 

Softoticated  graphing  is  in  demand  at 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford.  Conn.  ’’SometiRies  I’m  woildng 
with  oumbera  that  are  in  the  milboas  of 
dollara  and  numbers  that  are  bdow  half-a- 
miiHnn  dollars  at  the  same  time.”  says 
Richard  McGeaiy.  chief  finanfial  officer 
for  informatioo  systems  at  the  firm.  ”1 
to  have  logarithmic  graphing  80 1  can 
show  orders  of  magnitude.” 


Great  reviews 

End  users  and  IS  managers  dissati^Ud 
teith  tkeir  EJSs  make  up  a  distinct 
minority,  according  to  d  s»roej 


YOU  c«wi  profit  from  Opnn  Systtm  NOW  —  Ihn  yooi 

onedoy.  non-wndor  •sminor  vaI  slow  you  how  to; 

□  CfW  dwynl  hofdwore  pMonm  wilh  sose 

□  ProMfromihepowwofportiility 

□  Focus  on  hey  pwrdosing/rtrotogy  issues 

□  Rslan  cutrenl  systom  inveslmenls. 

K  yoo'iw  «  MISW  or  cofporolw  nwculh^,  and  stardordi 
an  importonl  to  your  intomolwn  processing  strata^,  ihis  progfom 
isioryoul  ^ 

Can't  mulm  HmlfmJf  SJrt  ore  of  fw  olhw  site 

ond  rtgistor  today.  Course  lurSon  b  jie*  $1 95  —  ond  (Ns  inctodes 

your  kicKhoon.  co«ee  Neob.  eornpleto  Open  Sysierns  rn^ 

POSK  reference  boob. 
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Government  by  screens  and  keyboards 


BY  CARYL  HOLLAND 


FIRST  PERSON 


It  is  30  minutes  before 
tite  start  of  a  session  at 
tiu  Michigan  ^tate 
Senate.  Senato^Ttaoe 
just  enough  time  to 
mahe  status  chechs  on 
their  exeeutiee  inform 
mation  systems  (EIS. 
mhieh  mere  buiit  in- 
house  and  impiementedeariierthisyear. 

^pressing  "daify  calettdar.  ”  they  fa- 
miiiariee  theauetees  with  the  eeents  of 
the  day.  They  may  idso  check  electronic 
mail  messagesby  using  the  EIS  menu  to 
logon  to  theojfiee file seroer. 

One  senator  receives  a  message  from  a 
legislaiiee  aide  mho  wants  him  to  reeiew  I 
a  document  perptining  to  a  bill  he  is 
speaking  on  later  today.  The  senator  can 
retrieve  the  document  located  in  Ae  \ 
shared  directory  on  the  file  server,  make 
some  corrections  and  print  tfo 

document  in  thepartisanlounge. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  session.  Ae 
senators  cheek  which  bills  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  ta  the  vommittee  by  pressing  the 
appropriate  button  on  Ae  screen.  While 
members  review  Ae  information.  Ae  ses¬ 
sion  is  called  to  order,  and  roll  call  be¬ 
gins.  The  screens  on  Ae  senators'- per¬ 
sonal  computers  automatically  change 
to  allow  them  to  press  Ae  "Aye  "  button. 
They  then  press  Ae  "Party"  button  to 
view  who  is  present  by  party. 

The  Senate  is  now  in  full  swing,  ready 
to  tackle  another  day  of  business. 

The  impetus  to  build  an  EIS  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Se»te  ori^nated  in  late  1988.  when 
. plans  were  being  finahaed  to  comi^etely 
gut  Senate  Chambers  and  restore  the 
original  1 800$  decor. 

The  renovation  would  result  in  a  com-  i 
plete  overhaul,  so  a  few  senators  who  al-  ! 
ready  used  PCs  suggested  incorporating  a  j 
Chamber  computer  system  into  the  plans. 

“Word  processing  and  database  appli-  j 
cations  were  common  tools  beiiig  us^  to  | 
manage  the  work  load."  says  Senator  Bill  ' 
Sederburg.  chairman  of  the  Michigan  ; 
Capitol  Committee.  "We  realized  that 
computers  could  help  them  get  the  job 
dooeon  the  floor." 

The  senators  were  abo  interested  in 
easy  access  to  Michigan  Compiled  Laws 
and  legt^tkm  under  consideration. 

Dowdwd 

A  little  more  than  a  year  and  $800^000 
later  ($495,000  in  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  imjriementation  and  $322,000 
on  workstations  and  network  hardware). 
34  of  the  38  senators  are  using  an  EIS  in 
their  everyday  work  and  during  legisla¬ 
tive  sessions. 

We  decided  that  EIS  was  the  way  to  go 
after  determining  critical  success  factors 
for  the  senators  through  a  series  of  mter- 
views.  Aiding  in  our  study  was  WW  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Group  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 

Bill  Snow,  the  secretary  of  the  Senate, 
was  called  on  to  serve  as  executive  spon-  i 


•te  Iflfarnimn  S 
pa  State  Senwe. 


tt  Seih- 
a  ntbeMidB- 


1 

sor  for  the  prpjea.  and  he  asked  Senate 
Infonnatioo  Services,  the  Senate's  con- 
puter  group,  to  assist  in  developing  a  plan. 

As  our  knowledge  of  EIS  grew,  we  re- 
ahaed  bow  easily  one  couk)  biL  In  order 
for  this  project  to  be  suoxsaful.  we  decid¬ 
ed  to  define  requiretnents.  document  ba¬ 
sic  assumptions  and  determine  issues  that 
needed  to  be  addressed. 

One  very  basic  requirement  was  that 
the  project  had  to  be  completed  by  Jan. 
10,  19M.  for  the  grand  opening  id  the 


Chamber.  Second,  we  needed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  varying  degrees  of  com¬ 
puter  slrilb  among  the  senators:  Only  1 1 
of  the  38  were  computer  literate.  Third, 
the  computer  technology  could  not  in¬ 
trude  on  the  1 800s  decor. 

We  evaluated  some  ofl-the-shelf  EIS 
software  but  ran  into  complications.  For 
one, the  system  had  to  be  compatible  with 
Nov^,  Inc.’s  Netware,  which  the  Senate 
had  chosen  as  the  basis  for  its  computer 
network.  At  the  time  of  our  implementa- 


tioo.  EIS  vendors  focused  primarily  on  the 
mainframe  environment 

In  additkn.  we  could  not  find  prepack¬ 
aged  software  that  met  the  opmtional 
requirements  of  the  Senate  voting  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  recording  votes  and  request¬ 
ing  to  speak  on  an  issue.  AD  of  these  func¬ 
tions  needed  to  be  performed  in  real  time 
between  workstations  and  the  display 
boards  located  cm  the  front  wall  of  the  gal¬ 
lery. 

Given  the  inability  of  ctHnmercial  prod¬ 
ucts  to  deal  with  these  special  require¬ 
ments,  we  decided  to  design  and  a 
system  ourselves. 

Between  April  and  June,  the  informa¬ 
tion  systons  department  worked  with 
Dedskm  Resources  Cocp..  a  consulting 


Integrated  network  management  is  about  to  undergo  a 
major  evolution.  Thanks  to  the  new  NTNEX*  ALLINK'  Operati^s 
Coordinator.  * 

Chances  are  your  corporate  network  is  made  up  of  elements 
from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  The  people  at  the  NYNEX  Science  and 
Technology  Center  know  that.  Which  is  why  they  invented  ALLINK. 

ALLINK  integrates  information  from  your  existing  network 
element  managers.  So  you  can  make  better  network  management 
decisions.  While  preserving  your  investment  in  existing  systems.  This 
major  breakthrough  is  now  available  through  NYNEX  Information 
Solutions  Croup. 

This  application  heralds  the  introduction  of  a  new  concept 
in  network  management  called  the  NYNEX  ALLINK  Network 
Management  Solution.  It  will  become  a  seamless,  integrated  network 
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firm  in  Washington,  D.Cl,  and  Daktronks, 
Inc.,  a  maiior  provider  pi  voting  diqday 
systems,  to  d^gn  systfm  spedficatkms. 
With  worldng  prototype,  we  gathered 
user  feedback  on  scre^  layout  and  func- 
tkmality.  This  also  helped  bufld  support 
for  the  EIS  because  tte  members  took 
ownership  of  the  system. 

During  this  time,  we  also  evaluated 
which  PC  to  use.  While  the  Apple  Macin¬ 
tosh  was  the  strongest  candidate  because 
of  its  easy-to-use  internee,  it  was  not  yet 
fully  integrated  with  token-ring  Netware 
loc^area  networks. 

We  ended  tq)  selecting  ffiM  Bnsonal 
Systein/2  Modd  705  rxmning  Microsoft 


Michigim  awwotoct  have  text  of 
amendments  at  tkeir  fingertips 


plications.  Fix’  touch-screen  capability, 
we  selected  Micro  Touch  System,  Inch's 
products  and  used  Atlantic  Digital  to  de¬ 
velop  an  IBM  Micro  Qtannel  Ardutec- 


aiy,  we  were  the  first  legislative  body  to 
inooeporate  foB^metioning  worfcstatkms 
at  the  senators’  desks.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  workstatioos  are  incorporated  into 
rofi-top  desks,  thus  keeping  with  the 
Qmni^’sdecor. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  acc^ 
tance  of  the  ^S.  "This  tedmology  hu 
improved  efficiency  of  senators,  aOowmg 
tbaa  to  nxioitor  inter-  and  intn-office 
communications.  Phis,  they  have  the  teset 
of  amendments  at  th^  fingert^,"  says 
Senator  John  En^er,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  and  a  strong  advocate  of  cooqwter 
technology.  As  for  the  future,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  discuss  sudi  possibilities  as 
access  to  oo-bne  news  services,  graphical 
presentations  of  fiscal  analyses  and  audio¬ 
visual  capabilities.  • 


ASK  THE  VENDOR 


l>e  Med  SPSS’s  StatMtteal 
DntaAaelyMiSyeiCBfardeci- 
man  lenMnt  — d  to  pm  dure  ed 
hoc  raporte.  Are  yon  ploninf 
on  edttig  acre  od  thenc  tjpee 
offeartni^ 

Rieknri  Tamberrino 
DirteiorofRmmfek 
andStnlistia 
MatyUnd  Department  of 
PnUicSafefymnd 
CorreeHonslSefoiees 
BaiHmeee^Md. 

SPSS.  INC.:Whfle.oodateiByetaet 
for  the  releeae,  we  are  to 

add  niatnmi,nhie  report  features, 
such  m  utilities  for  incorporitipg 
supporting  graphs  aod  teart  into  re¬ 
ports  and  mer^ng  SDAS  output 
with  that  of  offiek  software,  such  as 
word  processing  packages. 

How  can  I  espreae  "ttoqaaatifi- 
able"  cicBMnCa  in  forma  that 
Expert  Chosoa's  dacimon  sn^ 
port  ayrtem  can  imderataad? 

BmHepmelds 
Attamoy 
Em  Reynolds Frofeammai 
Carp. 

FattsOmrtk,  Va. 

EXPERT  CHOICE,  INC:  Suppoae 
you're  trying  to  decide  wfaette  to 
market  Product  A.  B  or  C  nd 
you’re  concerned  with  a  few  (fifier- 
ent  variables,  such  as  makfog  a  pi^- 
it,  maintaining  the  company's  im¬ 
age  and  increaaiDg  market  afove. 

First,  state  the  gosk  choosing 
the  beat  product  to  market  Next, 
phig  in  the  criteria:  profit,  cooqaiiy 
image,  muket  share  Then,  enter 
the  products:  A,  B.  C 

Expert  Choice  wH  take  yiw 
throat  a  aeries  of  judgments  abort 
the  leiatift  anportance  of  pain  of 
oriteria.  Yon  wortd  then  mate  ju(fe- 
mertabaaedonyou^experience,■l- 
tiation  and  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  culture  Thw  jixlgmmrs 
ran  be  expressed  on  a  m- 
merical  scale,  ranking  one  to  10.  or 
on  a  verfad  acafe.  aamg  the  words 
“eqad,"  "moderate,"  "strong." 
“v^  strong"  or  "extreme." 

Yon  would  tiien  mate  a  aeries  of 
judgments  abort  the  products  in 
terms  of  how  well  they  satufy  each 
criterion. 

h  making  judgments  teort  price 
and  profits  —  both  quantifisble  ele- 
merts  —  you  may  one  primariy 
btfd  drta.  aodi  m  figures  provided 
by  the  prediiftinn  and  engineering 
dfpart ******  In 

abort  preference  of  said  protect  is 
terms  of  company  image,  you  are 
teely  to  rdy  on  personal  expert 
eoce  and  ntuirion.  perfaapa  miaed 
with  tibe  reaoks  from  a  marteting 
survey. 

Expert  Choke  syrthHaam  the 
reartu  of  sB  die  judgmrrts  — ' 
whether  or  art  te^re  baaed  on 
or  —  asd  ar¬ 

rives  at  a  choice  that  moorpontes 
yow  expertise  and  knowledge  m 
wdim  quantifiable  data. 


Corp. «  Windows/3o6  sedtvirare  as  a 

graphical  user  inteifoce.  This  also  allow^  <  ture  graphics  controller  card, 
senators  to  switch  between  multiple  ap-  When  we  implemented  the  EIS  injanu- 


link  is  discovered 


management  system,  streamlining  everything  from  operations  to 
administration,  performance  and  design. 

If  your  company  is  digging  around  for  a  new  and  innovative 
solution,  the  NYNEX  farnily  of  companies  would  like  to  help.  We 
offer  you  everything  from  communications  and  computer  systems, 
to  professional  services,  to  advanced  software  and  systems  and 
network  integration.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  what%  been  missing  from  connectivity. 


Need  to  communicate? Need  to  combute?  The  answer  is 


e  1990 MYMU  CowMOn 


NYNEX: 
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USER  RATINGS 


Product 


Bottom  five: 


BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


Each  product  shows  its  strentfths  in  user  ratings  of  EIS  capabilities.  Commander  wins  by  a  considerable  margin  in  three  of  the  five  data  access  categories 
and  takes  a  fourth  by  a  hair.  Command  Center  has  a  slight  edge  in  integration,  price  and  user  features  and  excels  in  several  ratings  related  to  ease  of  use. 


i>^|  Intefasttnii  data  from  diftervnt  aourco*  |>»7|  Ease  of  screen  desi({n  and  maintenance 

CflOBHad  Cc^v  » Vimmawd  Center  as 

Coaunadcr  Commander  lA 

[>,4|  Erecient  data  exiracEioo  from  vnstintl  databases  Ease  of  customization 


features 

[*I1  Well-presented  {graphics,  text,  tables  on  screen 

ComoMidCMar  ^n^g^m|||||||||H 
ContmaDder  &e  -H 

|8»5j  Quaiitj'  of  service  and  technical  support 


ConaoMder  7.S 


(i!?  Effiriem  access  to  external  databases 


CummHMler  7«S 
MtihUwel,  ad  hoc  query  rapabilti> 


CopmMpder  73 

|7.1 1  WrU-inteyated  decisioB  support  system 


Commander  73 '  Commander  73  -  ^ 

Suppon lor  rppkl  pro«.t>pin«  „  P™b 

ConuBnad CeMcr  8»X'  ^^39  CommadONar 

CommaDder  S,  1  Commander  73 

|>.0|  Effective  support  for  multiple  user  inter&i'es  [7.2|  Pricing  of  instaUatiMi  &  maintena 

ComoMdCealy  I 

Conunaoder  73  Conunaadar  ft/RH 

Good  securi^  (or  data,  screens  and  systems  1 7.i  \  Etiay  to  create  hard  copy  output 


[7.2|  Pricing  of  instaUatiMi  &  mainteoance 


CorntnaDder  73 

|7,4|  Varied  application  shells 

Commui  Ccalw  7,7  ~IJ 
Commaoder  7.0 


L'«*l  on-Hne  Help  s 


Command  Center  slips  past  Commander  (barely) 


BY  MICHAEL  L. 

SULUVAN-TRAINOR 

eWSTAPT 

Coke  or  fepst.  Burger  King  or  McDon¬ 
ald’s.  Ford  or  —  whiefadoyoupre- 
fer?  U  you  find  thoee  choices  ha^.  then 
you  begin  to  understand  the  difficulty 
information  systems  professionals  face 
in  choosing  between  executive  infor- 
roatioa  systems  (EIS)  rivals  Comshare, 
Inc.  and  Riot  Ez^^e  Software. 

While  (^omshare’s  C^onunander 
owns  an  imposiRg  55%  of  the  installed 
base,  as  opposed  to  Pilot  (Command 
CeittCT’s  the  two  are  nearly 

equal  in  the  types  and  qualities  of  fea¬ 
tures  they  offer,  accon^  to  Compu- 
ttrwprid’s  Buyers'  Soirecard  survey 
of  SCi  users  of  ^cb  product. 

Introduced  in  tfe  early  1980s.  Pi¬ 
lot's  EIS  products  kst  an  early  lead  in 
share  to  Comshare,  which  introduced 
Coenmander  in  1985.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  October  1988  by  Execucom 
Systems  Corp-’s  Executive  Edge, 
which  has  5.7%  of  the  installed  base 
(See  Executive  Edge  ratings  and  meth¬ 
odology  page  89). 

The  closeness  of  Pilot’s  and  Ccok- 
share’s  packages  is  reflected  in  a  whis¬ 
ker-thin  difference  in  the  overall  rat¬ 
ings.  Command  Center  edged  ahead 
with  58.1  points  to  (Commander's 
57.9.  The  point  totals  are  derived  from 
multiplying  the  ratings  each  user 
group  gave  his  own  product  by  the  im¬ 
portance  betOTs  all  users  assigned  to 


the  17  criteria. 

De^iite  the  closeness  in  overall 
sewes,  the  two  packages  do  have  dif¬ 
ferent  approach^  in  l^y  areas.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Command  Center  is  a  host- 
based  product,  with  data  downloaded 
to  personal  computers  cm  request. 
Commander,  on  the  other  hand,  uses 
host-based  data  but  requires  all 
screens  to  be  downloaded  to  the  PC. 

Another  feature  that  wins  user 
points  for  Command  Ceitter  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  program  generator  that  sup¬ 
ports  screen  design  and  maintenance. 
The  product  received  its  highest  rat¬ 
ing —  8.8  out  a  possible  10  —  in  the 
area  of  screen  design,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  key  considerations  for  users. 
Screen  desi^  was  rated  8.7  in  impor¬ 
tance  by  aO  users  oo  a  one  to  10  scale. 
Command  Center  also  topped  other 
application  development  categories. 

Cfmunander  scored  higher,  howev¬ 
er.  in  data  access  and  integration  cate- 
gmies.  The  package  comes  with  spe- 
dfic  links  to  different  types  of  interiial 
databases.  This  feature  was  reflected 
in  a  rating  <d  7.5  for  data  extraction 
from  existing  databases.  In  addition, 
Comshare  was  the  first  to  forge  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  vendors  that  offer 
external  database  services.  Users  rec¬ 
ognized  these  ties  with  a  7.5  rating  for 
access  to  external  databases. 

The  strength  of  C^xnmander’s  Sys¬ 
tem  W  dedsioo  support  system  was  re¬ 
flected  in  a  score  of  7.7  for  well-inte¬ 
grated  decision  support. 


Full  capability  executive 
information  systems 
Total  scores  reflect  all  criteria  and  their 
user-assigned  importance.  Response  base: 
50  users  per  product 


First  place 
finises 

Ti^fiwp: 


Second  place 
finishes 


Pilot’s 

Command  Center 


Integrating  data  from 
different  sources 


Quality  of  sendee  and 
technical  support 

Ease  of  aistomization 

Interfaces  to  other 
software,  such  as  Profs 
&  Lotus  1-2-3 


Presenting  graphics, 
text  and  tables  on  the 


Data  extraction  from 
existing  databases 
Support  for  rapid 
prototyping 
Support  for  multiple 
interfaces 
Security  for  data, 
screens  and  systems 


Comshare’s 

Commander 


Presenting  graphics, 
text  and  tables  on  the 
same  screen 
Data  extraction  from 
existing  databases 
Support  for  rapid 
prototyping 
Support  for  multiple 
interfaces 
Security  for  data, 
screens  and  systems 


Integrating  data  from 
different  sources 
Ease  of  screen  design 
and  maintenance 

Quality  of  service  and 
technical  support 

Ease  of  customUaiion 

Interfaces  to  other 
software,  such  as  Profs 
&  Lotus  1-2-3 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK 


How  mony  execurivos  use  these  products?  « 

Number  of  executives  Number  of  respoodents 


How  much  do  the  executives  use  these 
products  eodi  day? 

Time  Number  of  reupoodentt 


IS  minutes  or  less: 

k  16-30  minutes: 

1  31  minutes  to  an  hour 

m^ 

'  More  than  an  hour 

1 1 

^  ISmimitesorless: 

m 

^  l&SO  minutes: 

'M 

^  31  minutes  to  an  hour 

m 

^  ''  More  than  an  hour 

a  6 

How  long  hos  the  pockoge  been  in  use? 

Number  of  years  Number  of  respondents 


Hew  much  dhl  it  cost  to  get  the  EtS  up  o 
running? 

Cost  Number  of  re^MXkdents 
Less  than  $10,000:  Jl 

811.000  to  $100,000:  4  _ 

$100,001  to  $300,000:  > 

$300,001  to  $500,000:  jm  8 

$500,001  to  $1  miUkKi:  ^  6 

More  than  $1  million:  1  2 
Less  thu  $10,000:  1 

$11,000  to  $100,000:  ‘3 

$100,001  to  $300,000:  *3 

$300,001  to  $500,000;  4  0 

$500,001  to  SlnnlBoa:  ^ 

More  than  $1  million:  1  3  ^ 


First  in  pursuit 

Ezecucom  Systentt  Corp's  Executive  Edge  owds 
third  pbce  m  the  EIS  battle  for  mstaUed  base.  About 
50  mumanira  are  oow  uaiog  the  product,  which  was 
introdo^  in  October  19S8.  Ma^  d  that  were  al¬ 
ready  users  erf  Execucom’s  IFPS^his  decakn  sup¬ 
port  system  (DSS). 

Execocom  is  one  of  a  group  d  vendors  pursuing 
pioneers  Comshare  and  PSot  Other  competitora  in- 
chide  InformatioD  Resources,  Inc.,  with  its  fairly  new 
EIS  based  on  its  Express  D^,  and  IBM’s  Executive 
DedskxL  Eiqiress  ^  is  to  beta  testing  with  about  12 
users,  and  IBM's  product  was  just  rdeased  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Buyers'  Scorecard  rating  from  20  Executive 
Edge  users  reflect  the  company's  strong  tndtioo  erf 
service  aoi  support.  That  was  the  category  in  wfaiefa 
the  product  reedved  fts  highest  score.  The  product 
features  an  ‘  ‘explain"  funedm  that  automates  the  tra- 
dftional  driU-down  process.  This  expert  system-based 
function  did  not  seem  to  influence  survey  users,  who 
assigned  a  fairly  k>w  grade  for  multilevel,  ad  hoc  query 
capability. 


EXECUTIVE  EDGE  RATINGS 


Dislikes 


■  Enective  support  for 
multiple  user  iiUerttoes 

■  Easy  to  oeato  hard  copy 
oul^ 


Dislikes 


46  Ukdy 

Meets  our 

nee^ 


j: 


*Gf^aiical  user 
iiMerfaoe* 


a  Effective  interfaces  to 
software  such  as  IVofs  & 
UIIW1-Z3 


UiUamly 

Wlqr:  Not  user  frieodly 


a  Good  securi^  nr  data, 
screens  and  systems 


*Notuaerftiea(n}r 


'ProloQmna  cipabiliQr 


Mm 


mm 


AsI^As 

And¥)uCan 


It  Gets. 

Get  It  Past 


The  NCR  PC486/MC  is  one  fast  machine.  PCICmputing  reports  “the 
PC486/MC  is  on  the  front  edge”  of  486  desktopsr  With  its  dual  high-speed 
cache  design,  the  system  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  performance  potential  of  the  i486~  miao- 
processor.  And  its  implementation  of  Micro 
Channer  architecture  makes  it  the  clear  leader 
in  providing  full  32-bit  performance. 

According  to  BYTE  Lab  benchmarks,  the 
PC486/MC’s  “mass  storage  subsystem  (with 
a  100MB  SCSI  hard  drive)  turned  in  the  fastest 
performance  we’ve  ever  measured!’’ 

Our  PC  is  the  only  native  design  486  Micro  Channel  machine  from 
a  major  vendor  now  available.  We’ve  not  only  released  it  for  sale,  we’re  deliv¬ 
ering  it  in  volume.  The  competition  will  eventually  release  a  native-design 
486.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  they  can  deliver? 

The  PC486/MC  is  ideal  for  MIPS-hungry  applications  like  large  spread¬ 
sheets,  financial  modeling,  simulations,  CAD,  and  networking. 

It’s  the  first  of  a  family  of  advanced  PCs  that  will  lead  the  market  in 
speed,  power,  and  availability. 

Our  PC  family  also  includes  high-performing  286”  and  386”-based  PCs. 
Backed  by  the  resources  of  a  $6  billion  computer  company  with  service  and 
support  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  And  a  commitment  to  quality 
that  is  unequaled. 

Call  1 800  544-3333  for  a  free  six-page  486  PC  comparison  brochure. 
We’ll  also  put  you  in  touch  with  the  NCR  or  Businessland  representative, 
or  other  Authorized  NCR  Reseller  nearest  you. 


Mae  Naan  Onlgn 


isaas  «  HWhSaaaa  Cadn  Maaan 
SaaaivGAOMaiNrAaiaM 


lam  rianna  !N—  matiica 
iscaa  IMWNNMNial  CaaaalBt 


aiatMaa  Sanfea  aae  Saapon 


N  C 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Ch^e. 


NCRisthe  nameandmarkofNCRCapontioa.  MkroQunodisatiidemaikoflBMCorpontioo.  486,}86.«nd2fl6aRtndetBatks 
of  Intel  Coipontioa.  “Sources: Much  1990.  SVTEVEEA;  ll/im  C 1990  N(»  Corporation. 


'  EXECUTIVE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


The  c<KnpiniCT  inchided  in  this  chart  responded  to  a  recent  sorvey  cofkducted  by  Omputerworid.  When  a  vendor  is  unable  to  provide  q>eci&c  infonnatioii  about  its  product, 
the  abbreviation  NP  (not  provided) »  used  When  a  questicw  does  not  apply  to  a  veiMtor’s  product,  the  abbreviation  NA  (not  api^icatfe)  is  used.  FurthCTiffoductinfortnatkm  is 
available  from  the  vendors. 
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Products  that  already 
understand  the  lingo 

BY  RUDOLPH  PIZZANO 


Executive  information  systems 
now  come  in  spedal-pur* 
pose  flavors. 

Several  software  developers 
have  recently  released  pac^ges 
that  cater  to  particular  mdus- 
tries,  such  as  finanrial  services 
or  inet^  institutions,  w  to  spe- 
c&  busmess  departments,  such 
as  human  resources  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

In  some  instances,  these 
packages  are  re^  just  apphca- 
tioQS  software  with  a  twist  —  an 
EIS  front  end  that  provides  a 
graphical  user  inter&ce,  drill* 
down  capabilities  and  exception 
reporti^.  In  others,  they  began 
as  specific  applications  a^  grew 
into  full-blowD  ElSs  that  can  be 
used  independently  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  softvive.  In  both  cases, 
these  packages  have  stxnething 
to  recommend  them. 

For  one  thing,  tailored  EISs 


PiaMoispfeiidea«rfPtonoACa. 
ao  econook  and  maiiacefnefU  cooaultins 
firm  a  Vbbun.  Mua. 


can  reduce  customization  time 
because  they  are  geared  to  the 
vocabulary  and  {vactices  of  a 
particular  area  aad  written  to 
gather  and  present  data  accord¬ 
ing.  While  a  ho^tal  adminis¬ 
trator  tracks  "DRGs,"  a  televi¬ 
sion  network  programming 
director  may  monitor  "over¬ 
nights,”  and  the  leveraged  buy¬ 
out  specialist  who  owns  both 
firms  watches  the  yield  curve. 

These  departmental  and  ver¬ 
tical  EISs  can  also  save  money. 
Buying  an  EIS  ftoot  end  for  a  de 
partmental  application  costs  ap- 
proxti(^tely  $50,000  per  ap^* 
catioo%-  w^  under  the  price 
range  of  a  general-purpose  EIS, 
which  ty{Mcally  costs  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 

A  departmental  EIS  is  only 
cost-effective  for  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications,  however.  For  tliFM 
or  RtOTe  departments,  it  is  more 
eccAomical  to  purchase  a  gener¬ 
al-purpose  EIS  and  customize 
the  interface  to  each  departmen¬ 
tal  system. 


For  vertical-market  EISs, 
prices  range  from  less  than 
$50,000  to$lS0,000. 

To  develop  EIS  capabilities  in 
their  systems,  applications  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  either  license 
teduK^ogy  from  traditioQal  EIS 
vendors  or  go  it  alone. 

All  three  of  the  fop  EIS  ven¬ 
dors  --  Comshare.  Execu¬ 
tive  Software  and  Execucom 


Tailored  EISs 

can  reduce  custo¬ 
mization  time 
because  they  are 
geared  to  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  practices  of  a 
pa^cular  area. 


Systems  Corp.  —  are  currently 
licensing  th^  techndogy  to 
s(rftware  firms. 

niot  has  formed  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  HBO  &  Co.,  a  software 
devek^)er  for  hospitate  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.  ISO's  syst«n  keeps  track  of 
financial  data,  which  administra¬ 
tors  must  report  to  insurance 
companies  or  goventment  agen¬ 
cies.  It  also  tracks  patient  care 
informatioa,  such  as  drugs  ad¬ 
ministered,  hours  of  physical 
therapy  and  surgical  procedures. 


With  PQot's  EIS  front  end.  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  more  easily  ac¬ 
cess  both  types  of  data. 

Medicus  Systems  Corp.  in 
Evanston.  DL,  another  heahb- 
care  software  developer,  formed 
a  similar  aOiaDce  with  Comshare. 
which  also  offers  an  EIS  tailored 
for  the  retail  industry. 

For  its  part,  Execucom  has  li¬ 
censed  its  front  end  to  Tekx 
Corp.,  a  telecommunicatioRs 
company. 

Several  software  firms  have 
devdoped  EIS  capabilities  inter¬ 
nally.  inrluding  Legent  Carp.. 
Mulfitrak,  Software  2000,  Inc. 
and  Infomatioo  Resources,  Inc. 
(IRD. 

Whereas  L^ent’s  and  Multi- 
trak's  ^  offerings  are  designed 
to  work  with  tbdr  applications 
software.  Software  2000  and  IRl 
are  pittag  gem^-purpose  sys¬ 
tems  against  offerings  from  the 
top  three  EB  vendors. 

Legent.  based  in  Vienna,  Va., 
and  Boston-based  Multitrak 
both  offer  profect  management 
software  for  IS.  'These  systems 
track  the  progress  on  projects  as 
well  as  capacity  planning. 

After  finding  that  ita  cbents 
spent  a  lot  of  tiine  puQing  togeth¬ 
er  informatioa  generated  from 
their  system  to  pr^tare  manage¬ 
ment  preaentatioos,  L^ent  de¬ 
cided  to  add  the  EIS  functioD. 


Multitrak's  original  projea 
management  software  was  IBM 
mainframe-based:  when  it  came 
out  with  a  personal  computer 
version,  it  dedded  to  add  an  EIS 
front  ei^  Legent  and  Multitrak 
each  price  their  systems  at  less 
than  $50,000. 

Software  2000  in  Hyannis. 
Mass.,  is  a  vendor  of  buiw  re¬ 
sources  and  accounting  software 
that  bcensed  an  EIS  frtNit  end 
from  Forest  A  Trees,  loc.  in 
f^xtsmouth.  NJL  With  this 
technology,  Software  2000  has 
developed  a  general-purpose 
EIS  that  can  worii  with  many 
other  applicatioos  packa^  than 
its  own.  Now  in  beta  testing,  the 
product  is  intended  to  compete 
directly  against  Foot.  Comshare 
and  Encucom  with  a  price  point 
of  less  than  $50,000. 

Siimlarly,  IRl  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  is  positioning  its  Express/ 
EIS  aga^  the  "big  three.”  al- 
tbou^  its  original  data  retrieval 
software  was  intended  for  con¬ 
sumer  packaging  firms.  Eapresa/ 
EIS,  now  in  beta  testi^.  is 
pric^  at  $50,000,  plus  $2,500 
per  workstation. 

With  the  popularity  of  graphi¬ 
cal  interfaces,  except  report¬ 
ing  and  driO-down  capahihties, 
this  trend  of  adding  these  EIS  ca¬ 
pabilities  into  systems  wiO  most 
likely  coolittue.  • 
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Reprints  from  Computerworld  provide  a 
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Software  copyright:  Two  views 


United  States: 

'An  orderly  unfolding’ 


Soviet  Union: 
Opening  new  doors 
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Budfigbtmg  is  an  activity  in  which  it  is  required  at  some  p(^ 
to  enter  the  terrain  (rf  the  boU.  ^^iting  software  is  not  such 
an  acthri^.  Altering  the  gray  area  —  offering  programs 
that  mimic  a^>ects  d  socaeoae  ebe's  program  —  is  an  (9- 
tkm,  not  a  necessity.  Those  vdio  do  so  enter  that  arena 
with  their  eyes  open  and  with  the  extremists  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
teUectual  property  spectrum  shouting  at  them  from  the  stands  to  get 
closer  or  puQ  farther  back. 

The  copyrijdit  law  imposes  a  set  of  civiluing  r\Ues  on  competitors 
in  the  sofhmecomdo.  Those  rules  balance  the  rights  of  the  bull  — 
the  innovator  —  and  those  d  the  bullfighter  —  the  follower  —  so 
that  the  barbarism  of  the  traditioiial  bullring  does  not  teak  into  this 
large  and  impmtant  area  of  socioeconcMDic  activity.  Wboi  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  f<^owed,  the  bull’s  Mood  is  not  drawn  and  the  buUfi^t- 
er  is  not  gored. 

ideas  frmn  an  original  program,  including  those  reflected  in  its 
structure,  logic  and  flow,  as  well  as  in  its  user  interface,  are  made 
available  fv  free  ai^nropriation  by  the  follower.  The  expresskn  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  innovatw  remains  his  mudusive  pn^>erty  to  exploit,  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  the  idea  or  unless  the  f<41of^  serendipitously  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  same  expression  without  access  to  the  originaL  This  for¬ 
mula  has  set  humaiv.  _  _  ^  ^  ^ 

ity’s  affairs  in  order  d 

for  more  than  200  n 

years  in  relatkm  to  J 

written  ejqiressioii.  ' 

No  good  reason  has 
been  advanced  for  J 

departing  from  it  in  1 

thecaseofcmnputer  ] 
prc^rams. 

The  silictm  spice  1 
that  gi^  life  and  1 

personality  to  the  * 

computer  consists  of  < 

works  of  authorship  J 

in  which  the  range  of  I 

expresskm  can  be  \ 

bc^  broad  and  deep, 
but  that  is  not  always 
so.  Some  pn^rams 
exhibit  no  great  cre¬ 
ativity  and  by  their 
nature  cannot  do  so. 

For  such  programs,  traditional  copyright  protection  win  be  as  thin  as 
it  is  for  recipe  books. 

GeneraDy  ^waking,  however,  programs  of  any  significant  size  and 
ccMiqdexity  are  works  of  authors^  that  exhfoit  aU  the  attributes  of 
those  imaginative  literary  wmics  of  the  type  with  which  the  general 
public — andcopyii^law — are  already  quite  conversant 

Despite  being  written  in  languages  unfamiliar  to  most  d  us,  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  qualitatively  different  from  traditional  works  of  imagi* 
natkia  in  ways  that  should  affect  the  protection  available  for  their  de¬ 
tailed  internal  and  external  designs, 

Copyri^t  is  not  only  an  apprtqiriate  form  of  protection  for  com¬ 
puter  (HOgrams,  but  its  apphcation  is  also  critical  for  their  contioued 
Conttnuedonnextpa^ 


For  U.S.  companies  looking  to  harvest  the  products  of  inven¬ 
tors  and  designers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  imminent  changes  in 
the  way  the  Soviet  government  views  and  protects  the 
fruits  of  private  efforts  indicate  the  time  to  reap  may  be 
about  to  come. 

Among  the  products  of  greatest  potential  interest  to  U3.  busi¬ 
nesses  is  computer  software  designed  by  the  virtually  untapped  and 
growing  legion  of  Soviet  pn^rammers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  level  of  copyri^t  protection  afford¬ 
ed  m  the  Soviet  Unton  has  failed  to  km  up  with  changing  technologi- 
cal  and  political  realities  and  needs.  Tnis  defideocy  is  a  reflection  of 
the  long-standing  Marxist  phOosophy  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
private  property.  As  a  result,  inteUectual  property  has  beai  viewed 
as  being  in  the  public  domain  and  (xqirotected;  therefore,  allying  of 
software  has  b^  legal  and  rampant. 

Cbemglns  Sovtwtiow 

Althou^  current  Soviet  copyri^t  law  does  not  expressly  indude 
protection  for  computer  softv^.  changes  are  on  the  horuon. 

The  U.STSoviet  Union  “Agreement  on  Trade  Rdations”  signed 
President  George  Bush  and  President  MQdiail  Gorbachev  on  June 
^  ^  ^  1  during  their  sum¬ 

mit  in  I^shington. 
D.C.  rqxesents  the 
first  normalizing  of 
trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  su* 


a 


smce 

1951.  It  includes  ex¬ 
tensive  provisions 
on  copyrights  and 
other  intellectual 
property. 

Tbe  agreement, 
wtaid)  would  become 
effective  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  Congress, 
reflects  the  Soviet 
government’s  prom¬ 
ise  to  increase  the 
level  of  protection 
aflorded  vrithin  their 

_  ^  country.  It  therefore 

helps  the  Soviets  re¬ 
duce  their  economy’s  tsolatioo  ^diile  aflowing  Western  investors  in¬ 
terested  in  Soviet  products  and  planning  joim  ventures  with  newly 
formed  Soviet  business  cooperatives  to  obtain  a  greater  measure  of 
Western-style  protection  for  their  investments. 

One  arti^  of  the  agreement  provides  for  tbe  “Protection  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Property.”  Tbe  two  nations  agreed  to  “ensure  in  accordance 
with  the  provisioas  of  int^nal  legislaticm.  protection  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  intellectual  property  rights,  indudixig  copyright  on  Iheraiy, 
scientific  and  artistic  wosks  such  as  computer  programs  and  data 


Cl^)esiSBeimcnrpQ^aiimad«tIBM.ratxn9l]kfarfDioagiDaIBM’tiacelec- 
tialprapertrandsiXitniitbtigition.Maternliieccajitedfraodiqiter21ia54[^- 
mn.  Capyriglit  tndCompeiUitiL'TtMUektmd  Fade/ the  Lew  {(jaaemtBoota, 
ID  cf  Greeawood  Pubtehiog  Group,  be.,  Ilestport,  CooD.  1989).  pp.  207  to 
215.  Abridged  ind  reprinted  with  penniiaioBot  tbe  luthcfMdGfecnwoodPMhliib- 
ing  Group. 


The  parties  agreed  to  “ensure  that  their  mtentational  commit¬ 
ments  in  tbe  field  of  mtePectual  property  rights  are  honored.”  Thus, 
both  nations  “reaffinnled]  the  commitments  made”  in  prior  agree¬ 
ments.  indudmg  those  “made  with  respect  to  copyright  in  tbe 
Contintudon  next  page 


Smd  ■  »  tttaner  at  the  hw  6nD  of  Qiadbaanie  A  Rnhe  in  New  YeriL  The  frm  it 
a  neaber  ef  the  MoucooMiMed  joiw  vemre  Chadboume,  HerkoMt.  Raabe  A  Advo¬ 
cate*  CCCP-bterastiaBal  Liwycn.  wbkh  provides  legal  aervicei  to  Weeteni  lad 
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FR(»f  PREVIOUS  I^GE 


coamiercial  avifiifaility.  Other  forms  of 
protectioo  do  not  provide  adequate  cover¬ 
age.  The  priDcipal  additiaiul  forms  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  aseet  vakie  of  originaJ  soft¬ 
ware  are  patents  and  trade  secrets 
neither  of  which  provide  sufficient  protec- 
tkn. 

Patent  protection.  This  is  only 
available  for  software  that  inven- 

tioaB,  which  is  only  a  smaD  proportioo  of 
the  software  written  in  a  given  year. 
Moreover,  when  a  program  does  embody 
an  invention,  protectiaa  is  only  available 
for  those  porti^  of  the  software  package 
comprising  the  inveotnn.  IBM  hu  a  pat¬ 
ent,  for  instance,  on  a  particular  method 
d  diecking  for  spdfing  errors  by  compu- 
tatiooally  matching  the  words  in  the  text 
against  candidate  words  horn  a  stored  dic- 
tiooary.  SpeO  checldng  is  currently  of¬ 
fered  ak  put  of  many  word  processing 
systems.  The  patent  cnvers  only  small 
portians  of  some  of  IBM’s  word  process¬ 
ing  programs. 

Moreover,  the  patenting  process  is  not 
a  cheap  one.  Unlike  copyTi|dtt&>  which 
arise  automatically  as  soon  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  writteo  down  or  otherwise  “fixed 
in  a  tangible  meansofexpresskm,"  patent 
ri^its  do  not  accrue  a  patent  has 
been  issued  by  the  patent  oSct.  and  for 
that  to  happen,  the  inventor  must  pre¬ 
pare,  sobmit  and  proaecute  an  applica- 
tioo. 

Trade  aecret  procectioD.  This  mode 
of  protection  is  commonly  used  in  coo- 
junctiao  with  copyright  Trade  secret 
protection  is  only  g^  as  kmg  as  the  code 
of  the  program  is  kept  seoet  For  soft¬ 
ware  distribiited  coosnerdaDy,  that  may 
Continu£^on  mtrtpage 


An  issue  in  Europe  and  Japan,  too 


The  atAwne  protection  question  ii  inteniatiDoal  a 
acopa  The  kaovstors  an)  the  dooea  —  andtheir 
raipectifeaniporteraagofeniinent  and  academia 
—  jet  aroBid  da  imrld  to  seaman  and  meetags, 
tiyiBf  Id  Awn  op  mpport  for  their  poinu  of  view.  At 
anA  l  aminar  a  Phoenix,  early  a  1969,  there  were  hwyen 
and  bnanea  ptofcaaanali  from  Japen,  a  repreeeatative  from 
the  Eoropeai  ComanaMn  and  a  ja^  from  Taiwan. 

Not  kag  ago.  a  aenma  on  “revene  eogjoeering  of  aoft- 
wae"  ipooioeed  by  J^aneee  conyuter  namArttgers  was 
heldaBerlBwitbipeikenfrQmdaUK.U5..WeatGenna- 
17  and  japat  Articlea  00  U.S.  copyright  law  a  it  applies  to 
aoftwae  vpear  in  European  periodkah.,  Aitides  oo 
J^ianeae  copyright  kw  a  it  appfies  to  software  qipear  in  U.S. 
kgal  periCKficris.  The  aafaject  recdva  a  kt  of  atteaka,  and  it 
daenak. 

The  CommiBBaD  of  the  European  CooauBity  ha  recently 
hadocciBontocanaiderthevaiouifannsofprotectiooavail- 
ahk  for  compiger  programs  in  connection  wto  a  study  of  the 
need  far  harmnniBBg  the  hwa  of  ComuMc  Market  countria 

It  conduded  thnt  if  reaeirdt  and  investment  in  computer 

lar  hmlwgy  y  m  mMe’imtit  Umml  tn 

Conmnity  a  beep  pace  widi  Other  todnstrialked  countries, 
protections  are  needeiL 

Spedfialy.aapropoadfaracouDcildirectiveanthek- 
gd  protectioo  of  oompaer  program  detaftag  ita  pcopoaed 
hnrnxxnatioB,  the  EC  tad  it  wa  eaaential  to  create  a  kgal 
cnriroomeit  dot  iril  afiord  a  depoe  of  protectioo  apimc 


(RiBoo  a  kagonge  and  in  a  peroeinbk  farm  from  whkfa  it 
can  be  repfodu^  of  an  idaaacria  of  ideas,  created  by  the 

lojapan.  the  picture  ia  mixed.  Thejipanta  Mmistryofln- 
ternational  TMe  and  Indnetiy  (MITD  tried  a  few  ycBt  ago 
to  have  a  apedal  kw  of  aoftwm  protection  adopted  a  pfaoe 
of  traditionai  copyright  protectka.  The  ^ndal  kgidation 
would  have  Imited  toly  sribataitialy  die  aape  of  protoctioo 
far  software  in  Japan.  The  atteomt  faded,  but  IfITI  has  not 
given  up. 

Meanrink,  the  amendment  to  the  Jbpnncae  copyri^  kw 
thatdB)peaatheJapaDeeeOktexdudedfromprotecticn*‘al- 
goritlims,  rules  arid  programaimg  laaguagea." 

Now  mcognMoB 

Even  a  Ja^,  however,  where  one  after  another  of  the 
worid’s  indiBtriea  baa  been  overtaken  by  a  strategy  whose 
early  phases  have  cQoaBted  of  akvkh  copying,  diere  is  a  oew 
recopstioothat — atkaatinthecaaeofaofhim — adder- 
ent  strata  »  necessary. 

In  meior  ptrt,  that  reahation  ii  the  reaull  of  the  premurea 
put  oo  Jinan's  induBtrial  base  by  competitioo  from  the  newly 
indmtriiliaednatiooeoftfaeFidficibm.BichaaKarea,Thi- 
wao  and  Singqioce.  ftoducts  from  those  nalicaB  are  now  not 
only  eating  into  Japan's  share  of  the  U.Sl  iniiket  but  also  in- 
vadkgji^itaelf. 

WMiipecific  reference  to  •oftwBe.ikat  Marwick  Main  A 
Ca's  Yokno ‘IbhoBka,  head  of  dm  firm's  PioiM  Japan,  says 
that  japn  can  become  a  gkbel  kader,  hot  only  if  the  japnoeae 
gowermnentchangMiteetdtudetowrtiigrlefliidprnpi  rtj 
protection.  He  anye  diet  dne  is  not  just  a  ihart-tenn  bodneas 
kene;  ntber.  k  k  moral  kaoe  that  danands  dmt  Japan 
adopt  a  ^otial  pokk  of  view  ie  ka  tiuest  acaae.** 

fa  other  worda,  intelectMl  property  ri^ka  have  now  he- 
come  **glofail  budasaa  etiquette.'*  Whether  IbkeiBka'a 
vkwa  wW  be  more  widely  adopted  in  Japan  rcmBm  to  be 

*****^  ANTHONY  L  CLAPES 


Soviet  Union 

FROM  PREVIOUS  MGE 

Uahend  Copyright  Coovention  of  Sep- 
temberS,  1952..." 

fa  the  ageemern,  the  parties  ahocoo- 
seettd  to  ptwfkk  “protectioo  far  com- 
pmer  programs  and  dafahsaea  as  Irtefiry 
wmha  under  die  copyright  kwa . .  .’*  The 
Stgreme  Soviet  ako  dkected  the  Council 
of  Mamten  to  atroduce  dm  year  far  its 
fiajninalinn  draft  kgaktioo  regarding 
■if  factual  property,  crentipg  coodkiom 
neceneary  far  USSR's  partkapation  m 
the  fatermtiooal  Berne  Cooventioo  far 
the  ftotectioo  of  Lkeraty  and  Artistic 
Worka.  The  Soviet  government  agreed  to 
draft  kgkfation  m  1991  that 
wS  iadude  the  foBowing: 
a  F.xtffMing  copyright  protection  “to  all 
types  of  computer  progrvns,  indndmg 
kgdicjlioii  programa  lod  opeiatiag  7s- 
tema  that  may  be  expremed  in  any  kn- 
guage,  whether  k  source  or  object  code 
mH  repnfless  of  their  «»»**«««»  of  fixa- 
tioo.'* 

a  Equttiog  the  “duratioo  and  kvd  of  pro¬ 
tection  far  computer  programs"  to  ‘Hfaat 
provided  toother  litenuy  worka.** 
a  AOowingowaen  of  a  copy  of  a  computer 
program  to  make  or  authorise  the  makmg 
of  a  aingk  copy  or  adaptatioo  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  The  iastitutioo  of  more  protective 
and  progrcaaiTe  cop3rri^it  l^klatioo 
ahould  help  to  foster  tfa  bfaaroming  of  the 
Soviet  software  mdustiy  — and  kspoten- 
tiN  to  eveotuafly  become  the  new  SibcOD 
VaOey.a 


The  Tetris  case 


The  vast  financial  potential  of  marketing  Soviet-creat¬ 
ed  products — aawenaathepitfaflBafdBdmgwitha 
•ockttr  where  copyrights  have  faktoricaBy  been 
aomenhat  ndxiiom  —  are  reOected  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  regvdkg  the  game ‘Tetris." 

Tetria  k  one  of  die  hottest  aellng  video  and  computer 
gBmaiBteoeikye0a.lDTetiia,pbyeraiiiaiiipidatedesc«nd- 
Bg  geometric  ahspea  to  farm  aoid  rows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
•crecn,  ming  the  avifahk  qiace  as  effickmly  as  poaaibk. 
The  ihapm  are  comhkBtiom  of  four  boxm  On  Greek,  "tetra" 
ine«B  "fom").  The  pkymg  area  k  suttoudM  with  changing 
pktarm  of  Soviet  acenes;  cstdiy  regnoal  folk  tunes  play  in 
the  background. 

Tetrk  wm  oeated  in  1985  by  Akiey  ikdrifrinv,  a  pro- 
gtanmerandacBBtificiaiwrant  at  the  Soviet  National  Acad- 
emy  of  Scienom  in  Moacow,  The  granting  of  rights  by  the  So¬ 
viet  govenmeik  to  unport  Ibtik  into  the  U.S  and  ekewfaere 
hm  beeo  die  aubiect  d  protracted  and  heated  fitigatkn  be¬ 
tween  Atsi  Gauiea  Carp,  and  Teogen.  Inc.  00  ooe  aide  and 
Nffltendo  of  America,  Inc.  and  rdtted  entities  on  the  other. 


Atmi  and  Tcngen  drimed  limits  to  the  game  origmating  from 
the  purehme  of  rights  by  Androaedt  Software  Ltd.  from 
Ekctraoorgtechmca  (Ekrg),  a  Soviet  fareigD  trade  agency. 
Mirranoft  Ltd.,  a  Brkkh  company  and  divkioo  of  MaxweQ 
then  acquired  rights  from  Andromeda. 
Atari  bought  ksrigbm  from  hOrrorioft. 

Nintendo,  however,  ownenhip  of  certain  specific 
rights  rdtting  m  the  Tetrk  game  arking  out  of  its  own  subae- 
qaeik  wkb  Ekrg,  allegedly  conveying  the  work)- 


wide  handheki  ri^ts  and  an  option  far  the  hiaative  home  vid¬ 
eo  rights  to  the  game. 

Nintendo  subaequendy  ksued  a  prem  rekaae  giving  Atari 
notice  of  its  rights  to  Tetik,  and  brought  Tetrk  out  far  ka 
regukr  home  video  game  lystem  and  hanSidd  Game  Boy  ma¬ 
chines.  To  date,  Nintendo  has  told  more  than  2.5  millkm 
copies  of  the  game. 

lw|imctiow  growtod 

n»tmttig  superior  rights.  Atari  and  Teogen  filed  auk  against 
Nintendo  for  copyright  mfringemenL  However,  the  United 
Stttes  Dktrict  Court  for  the  Northeni  Dktrict  of  Cafifornk 
granted  Nintendo's  motioo  for  a  preUminafy  injunc^,  en¬ 
joining  Atari  and  Tengen  from  making,  copying  or  dktiibut- 
mg  die  game  or  any  works  cofiied.  derived  from  or  substan¬ 
tially  siimkr  to  k. 

The  court  held  that  the  evidence  did  not  abow  that  ekher 
Tengen  or  ha  predeceaaors  in  the  hcenaing  dain  were  ever 
granted  the  tderiBOO  video  game  rights  to  Tetrk. 

'The  court  painted  to  numerous  oommuncatiaas  between 
the  Soviet  agency  and  ka  hcenaee  showing  that  Iifiatcndo  was 
Qcely  to  prevafl  oo  the  merits  of  ki  daim.  Nintendo  sobae 
que^  was  granted  aumnaiyjnrigmfit  OB  kadtim  to  home 
video  rigfau  to  Tetris  because  the  coost  nded  that  Androme¬ 
da  had  purchased  only  the  peraonal  computer  rights  to  the 
game.  Thus,  according  to  the  court,  Ifirroraoft  and  Atari  had 
paid  for  soinethmg  —  the  home  vidro  ri^ts  —  that  Androm¬ 
eda  did  not  own.  Atari  k  appealiog  the  deckfan  and  accuses 
the  Soviets  of  knowinj^  seBzng  the  same  rigfrts  to  Nktendo 
that  they  sold  to  Andromeda. 

LAWRENCE  SAVELL 
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When  you  need  multipart  forms 
and  you  ne^  them  fast,  don't  just 
take  them  as  they  come.  Get  them  on 
the  go.  With  a  Datasouth  Demand 
Document  pointer. 

Datasouth  Demand  Document 
printers  are  heavy  duty,  no-nonsense, 
dot  matrix  printers  with  a  zero  tear-off 
feature.  So  you  can  print  to  the  very 
bottom  of  your  form  and  tear  it  right 
off,  without  wasting  the  form  that 
follows.  Your  next  form  is  left  aligned, 
in  one  piece,  and  ready  to  print. 

Which  means  you  not  only  save 
forms,  you  also  save  time.  And  that's 
critical  for  transaction  oriented  out¬ 
put  like  hotel  billSk  airline  tickets,  pack¬ 
ing  slips,  and  shipping  invoices.  You 


can  even  print  Code  39  bar  codes  for 
auto-ID  and  tracking  systems. 

You  also  save  headaches,  be¬ 
cause  a  Datasouth  is  built  for  years  of 
trouble  free  printing,  even  in  100% 
duty  cycles.  With  a  straight-through 
paper  path,  so  hard  to  manage  media 
doesn't  bunch  up  or  jam.  And  a  high 
powered  ballistic  printhead  for  legible 
text  and  bar  codes  on  forms  up  to  six 
copies  thick. 


And  Datasouth  Demand  Docu¬ 
ment  printers  are  compatible  with 
IBM  3270,  Sy5tem/3X,  or  AS/400  sys¬ 
tems,  DEC  VAX  systems,  or  ASCII 
minisand  micros. 

So  when  you  need  fast  forms^ 
and  you  need  them  to  go,  go  for 
a  Datasouth  Demand  Document 
printer. 

Call  1-800-476-2120  today 


for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Datasouth  distributor. 


Datasouth 


AMERK^’SHGHPeRFORMANCe 
PRINTER  COMPANY 


7&/;  a04)  523-8500.  m.  6843018.  DASO  UW 
Sales:  1(800)476-2120:  Service:  1(800)476-2450 


Please  send  me  in^rmation  on  the  Demand  Document  printer  that  keeps  my  forms  on  the  go. 


SntSTADOPESS 


^  ^  ^  ^  oTYistmap 

Marito:  Datasouth  Computer Cotporation  .  . 

P.aBeac240947.O)aikjtte.NC28224  L_ - L. 
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Nfy  nrtwak  upstairs  wotft  talk 


Nowwhaf? 


It  seemed  so  simple.  \bu  had  to  connect  two  LANs 
so  you  put  in  a  repeater.  Then  more  LANs  cropped 
up,  and  more  network  traffic  appeared,  so  you  put  in 
a  bridge  to  improve  response  times.  And  then  you 
breathed  easier  because  the  network  was  segmented 
and  under  control  again.  Until  other  networks 
sprang  up  in  other  cities.  Dallas.  New  York.  L.A. 
Paris.  With  each  running  different  protocols.  What 
began  as  a  simple  project  is  now  a  geo-strategic 
headache. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  \bu  can  manage 
growth  on  your  network  less  painfully.  With 


NETBuilder™  and  MultiConnectf 

NETBuilder  combines  a  bridge,  router,  or 
brouter  in  a  single  hardware  platform.  You  choose 
the  solution  you  need  by  changing  a  single  diskette. 
And  you  can  transform  NETBuilder  from  local  area 
to  wide  area  by  adding  a  single  board. 

As  your  network  grows  around  the  world. 


with  my  network  downstairs. 


NETBuilder  makes  network  management  easy.  You 
can  install,  configure  and  manage  your  network  from 
any  workstation  on  your  system  worldwide.  And 
because  3Com  is  an  active  leader  in  developing  net¬ 
work  management  standards,  your  3Com®  network 
management  system  will  be  interoperable  with  the 
rest  of  your  network  products.  What’s  more,  as  you 
segment  your  network,  MultiConnect  Ethernet 
repeaters  allo\^  you  to  mix  and  match  virtually  any 
cabling  medium. 

The  result:  modular  internetworking  that  lets 
you  manage  your  network  growth  intelligently. 

To  learn  more,  just  call  l-800-NET-3Coin  Dept. 
D5013.  You’ll  receive  a  detailed  internetworking 
tutorial,  along  with  an  introduction  to  3Com  inter¬ 


networking  solutions.  At  3Com  we  make  products 
that  network  more  types  of  systems  to  more  types  of 
systems.  Whether  it’s  network  adapter  boards,  oper¬ 
ating  systems  or  servers.  Because  what  good  is 
connectivity  along  one  part  of  the  network  if  you  can’t 
rely  on  the  rest  of  it  as  well? 

3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  of  systemsr 


©1990  SComCorporaiKM.  3I6S  Kifer  Read.  Swu  On.  CA  9S052.  Idephow  (40S>  $62-6400  .Vom.  NETBmUct. 
MuhiComneci  and  the  SCom  Uftiae  aie  trademulu  of  Xom  CoifonittoiL 


IN  DEPTH:  SOFTWARE  COPYRIGHT 


C^ntinutd from  pmums  page 
not  be  veiy  long.  Ooce  cocnpeti* 
tors  caa  acquire  a  cop;  of  the 
pvognm.  even  an  obi^<ode 
cop;  on  diskette,  the  process  of 
umavebng  the  secret  begixks. 
Softwaie  suppbers  commool; 
attoDpt  to  protect  themselves 
agamst  loss  of  secrec;  tqr  con¬ 
tract. 

AIUxm]^  most  authors  of 
commercial  programs  distribute 


ONCE  COMPETITORS  can  acquire  a  copy 
of  the  program,  even  an  object-code  copy 
on  diskette,  the  process  of  unraveling  the 
secret  begins. 


their  products  in  object-code  secret,  dumping,  tradng  and  de¬ 
form  ool;.  spedBcaO;  to  pre-  compi^  are  aD  activities  that 
serve  the  source  code  as  a  trade  compromise  that  secrecy.  Ac¬ 


cordingly,  most  software  $u{^li- 
ers  license  their  sctftware  un^ 
terms  explicitly  prohibiting  such 
activities. 

It  is  not  clear  how  effective 
such  provisions  are.  For  cme 
thing,  the  terms  of  those  license 
agreements  cannot  prevent 
dumiwg,  tracing,  decomi^tion 
or  other  translation  activities  by 
persons  who  legitimately  have 
access  to  the  ot^ect  code  <rf  the 


Uultitech  Simplifies  youf  choce  in  data 
commumcalions.  with  a  full  line  of  modems, 
muRiplexe'S.  LAN  systems  and  3270  emulators 

MultiTech'A 

Systems  V0F 

The  right  ansy^et  every  time 


Statistical  Multiplexers 
Made  Simple. 


Contni  costs.  ekrmafB  errors  and  mctease  secunty. 

Smpkfy  your  asynch  communicavons  with  a  pat  of 
MuitiMux  statistical  muitipi&cers.  6v  repiaong  your  dial*uo 
imes  with  one  or  two  teased  hnes.  you'll  sa\te  money  and 
improve  your  network  mtegnty. 

Stntfify  more  mtedigent 
A  4.  8.  16  or  32  channel  MultiMux  gives  you  full  command  control,  with 
statistic^  reporting,  remote  configuration  arxl  test.  9600  and/or  14,400 
bps  knk  modems,  and  much  more 


and  easy  to  use. 

With  your  MultiMuxes'  easy  mstallaiion.  you'N  be  up  arxl  rurxkng  gmckty- 
Then.vnu'l  forgefthey  re  even  there,  except  once  a  month  when  you  get 
your  smaller  phone  bill 


Multi^ch  Systems.  Inc 

2205  Vtoodale  Driw 

Moulds  View.  Minnesota  55112  US.A. 

(612)  785-3500  (800)  328-9717 

US  MX  (612)  785-9874 

Internationa)  Iteex  4998372  MUTC 

International  MX  (612)  375-9480 


target  program  vdthout  being 
obligati  under  those  agree¬ 
ments.  Fot  another  thing,  the 
narrow  protectiooists  have 
moved  beyond  copyright  and 
have  begun  clamoring  for  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  render  contrac¬ 
tual  prohibitiORS  on  reverse  en- 
gineering  unlawful 

Ct^iyright  is  thus  a  critica] 
mode  protectkm  for  the  asset 
value  of  software  despite  the 
avail^Hlity  of  patent  or  trade  se¬ 
cret  protection.  It  protects  origi¬ 
nal  expression,  wtether  that  ex- 
presaoo  is  an  invention  or  not, 
and,  therefore,  covers  si^v^e 
writing  more  generally  than  pat¬ 
ent  protectioo.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  provide  the  ex- 


COPYRIGHT  is 
tJius  a  critical 
mode  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  asset  value 
of  software  despite 
the  availability  of  pat¬ 
ent  or  trade  secret 
protection. 


elusory  powers  that  patents  do. 
and  its  broad  apfdicabibty  does 
not  therefore  ri^  hindering  pro¬ 
gress. 

Unlike  trade  secret  protec¬ 
tion.  copyright  protection  does 
not  van^  if  the  work  in  question 
is  made  public. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  state  of  the 
law  is  dear  Computer  programs 
are  ebgiUe  for  traditional  o^- 
ri^t  protection.  As  the  body  of 
case  law  expands,  the  paths 
through  the  gray  area  dt  the 
idea-eiqiressioD  didiotomy  be¬ 
come  dearer.  An  orderly  imfcrid- 
ing  is  under  way,  providing  a  bal¬ 
anced  legal  enviromnent  for  the 
hirther  developnent  of  a  vital  m- 
dustry. 

As  a  medium  of  eqiressiofi, 
software  is  evdving  quite  nqiid- 
hr.  The  fmee  behind  that  evdu- 
tion  is  innovational  competition. 
Copyri^t  protection  both  in- 
du^  and  facilitates  innovational 
eoiiq>etition  by  fvotecting  origi- 
nal  expression  vriule  simulta- 
neoudy  permitting  the  free  use 

ideas.  While  the  trial  of  soft¬ 
ware  copyri^t  cases  can  pre¬ 
sent  challenging  proUems  of 
prod,  the  (XHirts  have  succeedad 
so  far  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
facts  and  applying  the  well- 
known  principles  of  copyright  to 
those  foots. 

A  useful  and  fosdnating  body 
of  legal  precedent  is  devekqimg. 
furms  active  in  supplying  soft¬ 
ware  to  users  in  ^  U.S.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  know  — 
or  can  know  —  what  is  eiqiected 
of  them  when  they  choose  to  re¬ 
fer  to  their  competitors’  prod¬ 
ucts  in  devek^)i^  their  own 
products.  There  is  every  reason 
to  bdieve  that  the  jiKfic^  body 
will  continue  to  succeed  in  adapt¬ 
ing  copyri^  doctrme  to  the  ar¬ 
cane  epic  poetry  of  the  Comput¬ 
erAge.* 
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ATBOLHIIJHEWAYTOGETAHEAD 

IsmAWAYFROMTHEOm^ 


It’s  not  that  we’re  cramped 
for  space  at  ROLM.  Very 
simply  we  believe  that 
every  moment  our  field 
force  sjjends  in  our  office 
is  a  mornent  that  they 
could  be  spending  with 
Learning  your  business. 
Asking  questions.  Finding 
out  what  they  need  to 
know  to  make  your  tele- 


through  new  applications 
like  CallPath.™ 

You  see,  at  ROLM 
we  make  it  our  business  to 
know  yours.  And  that’s 
something  we  can’t  do  sittir^ 
behind  a  desk.  Or  standing 
around  the  coffee  machine. 
Which  means  as  a  ROLM 
customer,  you’ll  be  seeing  a 
lot  more  of  our  people  than 


communications  SVStem,  SS6  a.m.:  the  ROLM  representative  reporting  to  work  at  WC  do.  And  that’s  fine  with 

^  READERS  DIGEST  WoHd  Headquarters. 


and  your  companys  operations,  as  effective 
as  possible.  From  combining  voice  and  data 
facilities  into  one  integrated  system  and 
explaining  to  each  employee  exactly  how  to 
use  it.Tb  improving  call  center  productivity 


us.  Because  we’ll  always  know  just  where 
to  find  them.  And  so  will  you.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999  ext.  235. 


|WE  ASK  BETTER  QUESTIONS. 
I  YOU  GET  BETTER  ANSWERS. 

An  IBM  and  Siemens  Convany 


niuhiir^eai  i|iiit-r‘-Tt^-  - lac  CdlM  ■••<ndmrii«r lIM.eme ROLM 


Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn’t  apply  to 
ComputenvorU. 

That’s  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  ComputerworU  until  they’ve 
read  aU  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^e  on  the  competition. 

Ybu’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
pubUcation,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  j 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  ComputerworU!. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 


TIm  NvwmwUy  hrfsnMllM 


Syrtwi 


COMPUIER INDUSIRY 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Courtship  rituals 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
returned  last  week  to  a  lucra¬ 
tive  arena:  the  federal 
court’s  patent  jurisdiction, 
llus  time,  TI  is  contending 
that  Analog  Devices,  Inc., 
Cypress  Semiconductor 
Corp.,  Integrated  Device 
Technology,. LSI  Logic 
Corp.  and  VLSI  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  have  been  using  a 
patented  chip-packaging  pro¬ 
cess  without  b^efit  of  li¬ 
cense.  TI  wants  the  court  to 
decree  that  licenses  must  be 
obtained;  if  it  prevails,  the 
firm  will  reportedly  collect 
*  about  $20,000  per  year. 


Ask  and  receive 

Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
Ask  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  broadened  its  market¬ 
ing  span  and  completed  the 
management  transition  initi¬ 
ated  last  faO  by  founder  San¬ 
dra  Kurtzig’s  return  as  chief 
executive  officer  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Eric  Carlson  as 
vice-president  of  engineeer- 
ing  and  product  operations. 
The  position  places  Carlson  in 
charge  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  not  only  for  Ask's  tradi¬ 
tional  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
platforms,  but  also  for  the 
more  recently  added  IBM  and 
open  systems  product  tines. 

More  brk/s  on  page  110 


Beaverton,  Ore.  —  wben 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Mips 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.  a^ 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
aimed  at  devdoping  a  new 
architecture  —  reduced  instruction 
set  computing  (RISC)  —  each  of  those 
Saicoo  Valley  companies  pursued  the 
market  in  its  own  competitive  way. 

A  handful  of  companies  cultivating 
another  new  architecture  —  parallel 
computing  —  in  the  B^rtland,  Ore. 
area  are  developing  it  in  their  own 
CMnpetitive  ways  as  well,  but  they  are 
also  developing  it  together,  for  the 
benefit  (rf  all  of  them  and  with  an  added 
economic  benefit  going  to  the  state  of 
Oregoa 

11)6  extra  benefit  to  users,  vendms 
said,  will  be  code  that  runs  faster  oo 
parallel  computers  and  coM  be  lever¬ 
aged  to  other  architectures. 

Parallel  computing  itself  b  not  new; 
some  of  its  prototypes  date  back  to  the 
early  1980s.  What  has  kept  it  from  tak¬ 
ing  ofi  before  now  b  a  lack  of  software, 
particularly  for  commercial  applica¬ 
tions.  For  the  most  part,  new  algo- 
rithim  must  be  devised  to  spread  com¬ 
putations  over  many  CPUs  at  once  to 
take  advantage  of  the  architecture. 
That’s  where  the  coosorthim  comes 
into  the  picture. 

Called  the  Oregon  Advanced  Com¬ 
puting  Institute,  or  Oacb,  the  crasor- 
tiuro  will  not  carry  products  all  the  way 
to  applkatioo  s^ware  for  spedSc 
firms,  but  it  will  take  them  approxi- 
matel^  90%  of  the  way,  said  Sudir 
Bhagwan.  president  of  the  grot^. 

"None  of  our  companies  are  big 
enough  to  do  the  research  and  devel- 
oproent  themselves.”  Bhagwan  said. 


Indeed,  of  the  five  princqnl  hard¬ 
ware  companies  involved.  Sequent 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  b  the  largest, 
with  revenue  of  $145  noUion  last  year. 
While  Sequent  continues  m-bouse  soft¬ 
ware  devdopmeot,  it  wiD  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  frster  if  it  takes  “raw”  software 
frum  Oacb  and  fine-tunes  it  for  the 
OMrnpaoy’s  particular  architecture, 
said  Sc^ihen  Verleye,  core  products 
marketing  manager  far  the  company. 

In  establishing  Oacb  October 
with  a  $5  million  grant,  Oregon  (aov. 
Ned  (joldscfainidt  stated.  "The  insti¬ 
tute  b  poolittg  the  talents  of  these  com¬ 
panies  and  computer  sdentbts  from 
Oregon  universities  into  research  ac¬ 
tivities  they  all  can  use  but  none  alone 
could  afiori” 

With  a  wdl-ixMciaed  decline  in  the 
availabiltty  of  hi^Kpiality  timber  to 
buOd  On^jon's  primary  industry,  ffie 
state  b  looking  to  divert  its  econom¬ 
ic  base.  In  an  effort  to  ke^  Oads  from 
going  the  way  of  some  other  consortia 
—  such  as  the  Austin.  Texas-based 


that  had  little  federal  funding  and  are 
now  su^ring  from  withering  support, 
Oregon  b  actively  pudung  a  technol¬ 
ogy  policy. 

Practically,  paralld  software  wfll  be 
able  to  take  existing  ^)pBcation8  and 
breakthemintopiecestobenfflcoo- 
curreotly  on  many  processes 'TVadi- 
tiQnalalgorithnisweredevisedfiorse- 
quenttal  procesang,  even  though  the 
problem  may  be  inherently  parand,” 
said  Wendy  Vittori,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  at  Intel  Sdendfic  Computet^ 

“Code  and  algorTthms  get  old.  like 
computers.”  said  Steve  Colley,  presi- 
deit  of  NCUBE.  “The  side  benefit  of 
paraBdbmg  softnaie  b  that  people 
are  retisiting  programs. 

“Mathematics  keeps  moving.”  be 
said.  “Fifteen  years  ago,  the  beat  way 
to  solve  a  problem  was  thb  (particular 
algorithm!.  Then  it  got  buried  in  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Whra  software  developerB  look 
at  it  again,  they  could  use  new  math 
and  make  it  run  twice  as  tet” 


Parallel  systems:  United  tiiey  stand 

Computer  firms,  universities  and  their  home  state  pitch  in  to  plant  ^Silicon  forest* 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 
ewsTwr 


All  together  now... 

SevendPorttand-enaampamus  are  counting  <m  their  those  of  tke 

state  and  univemtmefOnfon^  to  ben^t  the  dev^opment  if  a  paroM  ampnting  maihel 

Sdn 

c^nmerdb:  W 
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386  or  I860  S20  tnillioo  up  lo  128  procemort,  Unix  and 

pnettaon  isipiiMMrj  (fatriboted  isfnry 
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semicooductor-ociented  Sematech  — 


JANIMRYTODECEMBB. 


INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communkatioos 

technology.  It’s  also  home  to  a  year-round  schedule  of  conferences  and  seminars  designed  to 
keep  you  up  to  date  on  the  latest  technology. 

Call  today  to  get  your  free  INFOMART  schedule  of  events.  It’s  the  easy  way  to  make  your 

visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive. 

ltodBytotetysiirfceesdiBdiilBafevBnlf.l-gOO-232-1021 

share  their  knowledge  with  you. 


tKBOMAKT  19V) Sfcjil»iiOTnwj».Dia».Ttaai 7007  DWOMARTlt 
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Rdb  is  the  data 
And  here’s  the 


More  customers  have  installed 
Rdh/VMS™  on  their  VAX®  systems 
than  any  other  relational  database. 

when  you’re  considering  a  data¬ 
base  for  production  systems,  compare 
Rdb  with  other  databases  in  key  areas, 
and  you’ll  see  why  cummers  have 
made  Rdb  their  ^  chokp. 

Considen' 

Fhrformance 

With  Rdb,  our  highest  priority  is 
performance.  Customer  benchmarks 
shm/  that  Rdb  outperforms  the  com¬ 
petition  on  real-world  applications. 
Rdb’s  sophisticated  tuning  capabilities 
and  optimizer  provide  high  perform¬ 
ance  and  availability  for  both  query 
and  update  applications.  And,  with 
RdbExpert™,  we’re  the  only  vendor 
with  expert  system-based  design  and 
tuning  totals  that  automatically  opti¬ 
mize  Rdb  performance  according  to 
your  environment  and  applications. 


Integration 

As  you’d  expect,  because  it’s  made 
by  Digital,  Rdb  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  entire  WAX  computing  family 
-  from  the  desktofvto  the  VAX  9000 
mainframe.  On  standalone,  SMP,  net¬ 
worked,  and  VAXcluster™  systems, 
Rdb  delivers  full  support  with  func¬ 
tionality  that’s  optimized  for  the 
VMS®  operating  system.  Integration 
doesn’t  stop  with  hardware.  A  system- 
wide  data  dictionary,  TP  monitors, 
and  a  full  range  of  information  man¬ 
agement  products  take  advantage  of 
the  full  power  of  Rdb. 

Interoperability 

With  SQL/Services,  a  standard 
feature  of  Rdb,  you  can  read  and 
write  Rdb  data  from  the  desktop 
of  your  choice,  including  MS-DOS®, 
UlTRIX™,  VMS,  Macintosh®  and 


OS/2®.  Rdb  is  designed  to  let  you , 
integrate  your  existing  data,  accessing 
information  from  IBM  systems  run¬ 
ning  DB2™,  IMS™,  and  VSAM™ 
databases. 

Standards 

Because  we  champion  open  stan¬ 
dards,  Rdb  is  based  on  SQL  ANSI/ISO 
standards.  Only  Rdb  supports  SQL 
module  language  allowing  SQL  com¬ 
mands  to  be  used  from  any  language. 
And  the  interfaces  for  Rdb  and  for 
CDD/Plus™,  our  enterprise-wide  data 
dictionary,  are  published.  This  means 
there  is  a  world  of  software  tools  and 
applications  for  Rdb  -  from  Digital 
and  from  hundreds  of  vendors  in  our 
Rdb  Solutions  \fendor  Prc^ram 
(RSVP). 


base  of  choice, 
data  it’s  based  on. 


Production  Systems 

Choosing  a  production  system 
database  is  serious  business  and  Rdb 
is  designed  to  deliver  high  availability 
and  integrity  that  mission  critical  ap¬ 
plications  require.  Rdb’s  int^ration 
with  our  full-function  TP  monitors, 
VAX  ACMS™  and  DECintact™,  make 
it  the  ideal  database  for  supporting 
high-volume  transaction  processing. 
R^j  is  tighdy  integrated  with  the 
VMS  operating  system  to  take  full 
advantage  of  automatic  failover  capa¬ 
bilities  on  V\Xclusters. 


Security 


With  Rdb,  you  can  feel  secure 
about  your  data.  Rdb  features  data¬ 
base  enforced  referential  integrity 
and  level  C2  security  as  defined  by  the 
National  Computer  Security  Center. 
Because  Rdb  is  integrated  with  VMS, 
it  insures  consistent  access  control  and 
data  integrity  checking  at  all  leveb. 


Distributed 

Digital  pioneered  distributed  com¬ 
puting.  No  wonder  Rdb  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  customers  remote  access  to  data 
since  Version  LO.  The  optional  VAX 
Data  Distributor  provides  Rdb  users 
with  the  ability  to  extract  and  repli¬ 
cate  copies  of  their  database,  moring 
it  around  the  organization  for  fast 
access  to  critical  data. 

In  addition,  Rdb’s  support  of  two- 
phase  commit  lets  you  update  multiple 
databases  throughout  tli  enterprise 
with  guaranteed  integrity. 

Value 

Since  Rdb  is  part  of  every  VMS 
system,  the  runtime  license  is  yours  at 
no  additional  cost.  That  means  diat 
once  you’ve  developed  an  application, 
you  can  tun  it  on  any  of  your  VMS 
computers  without  the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  licenses. 


But  value,  of  course,  is  more  than 
price.  The  true  value  of  Rdb  -  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  the  database  of  choice  - 
is  based  on  its  leadership  functionality 
and  the  service  and  support  feom 
Digital.  - 

Digital’s  Rdb/VMS.  Now  that 
you’ve  oonsideted  the  data,  there’s 
only  one  thing  left  to  do.  Call  1-800- 
343-4040  ext.  386  or  your  local  Digital 
sales  office  for  more  information. 

Digital. 

has 

it 

now 


®  Digital  Equipfnent  CorpondoD  1990.  IIk  DIGITAL  logo. 
Digital  hti  it  oov.  Idb/YMS,  VMXdustcr,  UIJIUX.  KtfcExpcn, 
CDD/Flut.  ACMS  and  DECiatact  are  tndesuria  and  WX  ad 
VMS  are  ragUtared  trademarics  of  Dietil  Equipment  Corporatkn. 
MS-DOS  b  a  r^utered  tradematk  of  Miooaoft  Gvporatioa. 
Madntofh  b  a  Kgittacd  trademark  of  i^ipkCpa^ner.  lac. 

OS/2  b  a  regbtend  trademaric  afxl  DB2,  and  VSAM  are  itade- 
Buuki  of  Interoiuiooal  Busineu  Madbnea  Corporacioo. 
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Dorenfest diagnoses illsof  hospital  IS 


BY  MICHAEL  FTTZGERALD 
_  cw$n>r _ 

CHICAGO  —  Weak  aod  wta, 
hoaiital  arformation  sptaoB 
Tcndocs  viaited  the  doc^  iMe 
last  mooth  aod  came  away  with  a 
preacriptioii  for  nHiid.  radicai 
chaofe. 

Former  co&eagne-tuioed- 
fonwdranr  Sheldnn  Doreidest 
played  the  role  of  doctor,  teBmg 
aome  80  attendees  at  Ms  Ei^tth 
Annual  Conference  on 
Opportiaities  m  the  Hospital 
Mnfcet  tfatt  they  had  (aBen  be- 
hiod  the  times  in  the  stiat^c 
useofinfonnaticML 

‘^ou  have  to  change,'*  Dor¬ 
enfest  said. 

Dorenfest  cited  statistics  tak¬ 
en  firom  the  Doreirfest  3000+ 
Database,  which  p«eain<»  jjifor- 
matkio  on.  more  than  3,000 
American  hospitab.  The  num¬ 
bers  showed  hospitals  «p^nHing 
$4.05  bilhoo  on  IS  in  1989,  tq> 
only  4.5%  from  1988  totals.  By 
way  of  contrast,  total  hospital 
^)CTding  in  1989 rose  9.1%. 

Whereas  last  year  he  predict¬ 
ed  that  boqatals  would  spend  $6 
bdbon  on  IS  in  1993,  tte  year 
Dorenfest  revised  that  figm'e 
downtolSbiUioD. 

He  abo  chided  vendors  f<v 
sfaqiping  products  before  they 
were  finished. 


don’t  have  die  same  priorities,” 
he  added. 

In  addition.  Dorenfest  said, 
hospitab  tend  toward  inflated 
eipectationB  of  what  the  rda- 
tiwely  yomg  hospital  IS  products 
market  currently  can  provide,  h 
response,  he  s^  vendors  fre¬ 
quently  oversefl  product  fea¬ 


tures  they  cannot  deliver.  As  a 
result,  Dorenfest  said,  current 
systems  are  inflexible,  difficult  to 
use,  lacking  in  necessary  fea¬ 
tures  and  slow. 

For  example,  Dorenfest  not¬ 
ed,  much  has  been  made  of 
Health  Level  7,  an  evcrfvmg  stan¬ 
dard  software  protoed  foe  inex¬ 


pensive,  fest  interfeces  between 
systems.  However,  he  said,  it 
was  being  “oversold”  and  was 
just  the  beginning  of  a  solution. 

“This  is  a  maiketpbce  where 
things  are  all  screw^  up,”  Dw- 
enfest  said.  ‘This  indiustiy  b 
[stuck]  in  the  early  1980s  and 
late  1970s;  bos{stab  are  making 
the  kinds  ctf  mi^kes  that  banks 
made  in  the  early  1980s,”  over- 
^{difying  their  needs  in  the 


hopes  of  getting  systems  that 
will  automate  thrir  vdxfe  pro¬ 
cess,  be  said. 

IS  b  not  a  priority  for 
most  hospital  administrators, 
said  Tito  Webs,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Florid  Hospital,  an 
1 , 1 00-bed  fedhty  in  Orimido. 

However,  Dmenfest  stressed 
repeatedly  that  hoqxtab  will 
sp^  mu^  mcHre  bea^  <m  HIS 
when  serftware  in^oves. 


Vendors  in  attendance  generally 
agreed  with  Dorenfest.  Most  oif 
them,  however,  focused  on  the 
(fifficuky  of  dealing  with  hospi¬ 
tals. 

‘They  [users  in  ho^xtab] 
comphin  about  things,  and  a  lot 
of  the  complaints  are  legiti¬ 
mate.”  said  Joanne  Clark,  vdio 
left  a  hospital  radiok^  depart¬ 
ment  to  become  a  marketing 
manager  for  Community  Health 
Care  Corp.,  a  maker  of  systems 
for  hospital  labs  and  radiology 
imits. 

“But  it’s  difficult  to  come  up 
wnb  the  things  users  want, 
cause  things  change  so  fest,” 
particularly  government  regub- 
tioas,  she  added. 

Clifl  CarroQ.  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  devdopmott  at  Ferranti 
Healthcare  Systems  Corp.,  an 
$18  million  supplier  of  turnkey 
infonnatioa  systems  for  long¬ 
term  and  acute  patient  care  and 
patient  scheduling,  agiteed.  “It's 
really  difficult  to  automate  47 
(kflerent  procedures  wkh  multi¬ 
ple  signatures  required  for  aO  of 
them,  “be  said. 

The  boqxtal  IS  vendw  con- 
munity.  CotoO  said,  suffers 
from  complaiots  femi^  to  IS 
vendors  in  general  —  a  lack  of 
standards  and  the  drwrsity  cf 
potential  customers. 

“Every  bo^tal  b  a  different 
business.”  be  said.  Moreover, 
“you  t  have  ,  diflerent  fectioaa 
within  [each  of]  them,  usually  di- 
vided  between  the  financial  side 
and  the  clinical  side,  and  they 


In  1863, 

S.  Langhorne 
Clemens 
decided  to  change 
his  name. 
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SEC  says  consulting,  auditing  can  mix 

BY  ELLIS  BOoi^ 

CW  STAFF 


Acx:ountmg  firms  can  do  consult¬ 
ing  woric  (or  their  audit  clients 
provided  they  keep  the  two  func¬ 
tions  separate,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  rutog  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC). 


While  the  SEC  ruling  could 
spur  consulting  alliances  be¬ 
tween  accounting  firms  and  their 
ctxnputer  company  clients  — 
deals  that  the  old  rule  discour¬ 
aged  —  and  might  even  sim(^ 
mergers  between  accounting 
companies,  critics  said  they 
were  worried  it  could  undermine 


the  int^rity  and  obfec^ty  of 
the  auditing  process. 

Up  until  now.  the  SEC  has 
pulled  a  blackout  shade  down 
over  accounting  firms  that  want¬ 
ed  to  do  consulting  work  for 
their  audit  clients.  The  earlier 
rule  prt^bited  them  from  direct 
or  materially  indirect  business 


relatioaships  with  the  companies 
they  audit. 

Earlier  this  month,  however, 
the  SEC  ruled  in  favor  of  a  re¬ 
quest  by  Chicago-baaed  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  to  reconsider 


tax  and  auditing  business  and  its 
fast-growmg  consulting  busi¬ 


nesses.  The  two  units  now  re¬ 
port  to  parent  Arthur  Andersen 
ftCo.  S.C.iDSwitaerlaiid. 

The  SEC  said  coosuhiog 
work  can  be  done  for  audit  di- 
ents  so  kmg  as  it  has  no  “materi- 


ooe  with  significant  revenue  iro- 
phcatioos  for  either  party. 

In  March  1988.  prior  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen‘8  restructuring, 
the  ^C  had  turned  down  a  suni- 
lar  petitioo  from  Arthur  Ander¬ 
sen  and  two  other  accounting 
firms. 

This  month’s  retreat  from 
the  earher  hard  line  “could  be 
viewed  as  a  phis  for  consulting 
service  buyers,”  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  Managing  Partner  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  George 


the  prohifaitioo  in  lifiht  of  Arthur  al”  inqnct  on  any  of  the  parties. 
Andersen’s  iww  corporate  A  “material"  inqiact  is  usually 
structure.  Last  year,  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  separate  its  accounting. 


It  worked 
for  him. 


Sorbus  Inc.  has  changed  its  name. 
We’re  now  Bell  Atlantic  Business  Systems 
Services. 

Our  new  name  describes  us  even  better. 
Along  with  high-quality  Sorbus*  service, 
we  provide  enhanced  system  and  software 


support,  disaster  recovery  and  the  expansive 
resources  rf  Bell  Atlantic.  Which  means  we 
oflFer  the  widest  range  of  independent  computer 


services  on  either  side 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


©BelAtiwilic 

Busiiess  Syslams  Services 


Viite  Mae'IhanJust'K 


Dallas-based  Electrooic  Data 
Systems,  which  does  some  con¬ 
sulting  but  is  best  known  as  a 
systems  integrator,  “has  no 
problems  living  with  [the  SEC 
ruling]  and  looks  forward  to  com- 
petitioo  in  the  open  market,**' 
spokesman  Jon  Seoderling  said. 

However.  Senderting  added, 
“To  say  an  auditor  wiO  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  buaoess  his  com¬ 
pany  is  do^  [for  the  audit  client] 
is  a  little  naive.**  Seoderling  said 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  SEC  or 
some  other  government  ag^ 
cy  to  follow  up  the  ruling  with 
strict  monitCRing. 

Turnkey  tools 
unbundling 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Cahf.  — 
Tnytitinnal  turnkey  system  ven- 
dm^  are  unbundl^  their  sys¬ 
tems  and  moving  toward  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  to  sustain 
growth  into  the  inid-1990s.  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  by 
market  research  firm  Input,  Inc. 

Turnkey  system  vendors, 

which  aim  their  pnfct 

narrow  vertical  business  qipbca- 
tkxis,  are  finding  that  systene 
standards  are  making  their  busi¬ 
ness  less  dependent  on  pbt- 
forms,  and  tl^  are  fhai^cing 
their  bustness  structure  to  cope. 

“Histbhcalh.  many  fi^ 
have  financed  ffieir  software  ap- 
pbcation  development  through 
profits  made  from  the  hardware 
portioo  of  their  turnkey  systems 
soiutxm.  As  the  profit  margins 
from  tb^  capital  equipment  por¬ 
tions  continue  to  detune,  Aer- 
oative  sources  for  capital  to  fund 
product  development  became  a 
nuvor  issue,*’  the  report  said. 

While  bqwt  estsnated  that 
growth  wiD  continue  at  about 
10%  for  the  next  four  years,  the 
total  systems  package,  inchiding 
hardware,  will  dedine. 

Input  suggested  that  turnkey 
system  firms  emphasae  Koens- 
ing  of  new  produ^  and  provid¬ 
ing  interfoces  to  other  staodvd 
software  products. 

SJl  savage 
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Lotus  takes  inward  look  to  see  future 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cwsntfv 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Between  bocn- 
.  barding  users  with  a  wide>reaching  and 
potential^  coctfusing  array  of  its  1'2'3 
spreadsheets  and  peppoing  compethors 
with  copyright  infringeinent  suits.  Lotus 
Oevdopraent  Corp.  has  found  the  time  to 
take  a  hud  look  inward. 

Twice  this  yeu  the  spreadsheet  maker 
ha«  tinkered  with  its  interna]  business 
structure,  most  recently  m  the  last  two 


weeks  [CW.  July  2].  These  adjustments, 
wfaicfa  have  tnchided  a  reshuffling  of  the 
executive  deck,  have  come  during  a  12- 
mooth  period  in  which  the  company  has 
rebuilt  a  crumUing  reputation,  borated 
ooce-worrisoroe  financials  and  garnered  a 
setf-satisfying  court  victory. 

The  machine-gunned  delivery  this 
year  of  an  armful  of  products  not  wily 
fleshed  out  a  2-year-<dd  shadow  of  a  cross- 
pbtftvm  strategy  but  also  relieved  Lotus 
of  a  pabbc  rdatioos  m^tmare. 

The  new  products  have  boosted  both 
sales  and  the  company's  image.  A  court 
victory  followtng  a  tlvee-year  fight  has 


set  the  stage  both  for  building  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  software  copyright  law  and  for  po¬ 
tentially  adding  at  least  several  milfon 
dollars  to  the  Lotus  coffers. 

Lotus  has  learned  the  hard  way  neither 
to  dwell  on  its  past  exploits  nor  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  product  plans.  Although  the 
company  hvors  an  OS/2  environmeM,  it 
said  it  will  heed  user  interest  in  Microsc^ 
Owp.’s  Windows  with  a  1-2-3  port. 

These  days  the  company  is  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  the  future,  watching  both  its 
competition  and  emerging  markets. 

Tile  most  recent  reorganization  ap¬ 
pears  to  focus  on  the  latter  issue.  "Wewill 


The  direct  Boute  to 
ieducii^327Dbackl(^ 
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Announcing  the  way  to  get  the  backlog 
off  yxxir  desk  once  and  for  all. 
dBASEMRECr(br327Q 
It  allows  dBASE*  applications  to  com¬ 
municate  with  mainframe  ap^ilications 
through  the  familiar  dBASE  ni  PLUS*  inter- 
Eice.  So  you  can  tianspaientiy  transfer 
mainframe  data  in  and  out  of  your  dBASE 
application.  Create  repocis  with  mainframe 
(fata.  Or  automate  mainframe  access  for 
gieater  user  productivity. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  add  a  PC  look  and 
feel  to  your  mainframe  applications.  So  your 
dBASE  users  can  do  eveiyihing—inclucling 
alltheirqueriesandcustomizedtepotts— 
from  the  comfem  of  their  own  PCs 
Withcxit  any  expensive  mainframe 
upgrades  Ail  you  ne^  is  your  3270  emula¬ 
tion  and  HLLAPi,  plus  dBASE  DIRECr  for 
5270  and  dBASE  m  PLUS 

dBASE  EHRECT  wodts  throi^  your 
existing  host  security  system  to  ensuie  data 
int^ty.  So  it’s  completely  safe  and  compaii- 
bfe  withm  your  mainframe  envitoninenL 
Which  means  ytxir  mainframe  can  now 
be  freed  up  for  othw  tasks  And  so  can  vou. 

CaUL800-i5M329,exL  1705,  for ' 
more  information,  or  fix  the  name  of  the 
Ashtoo-Tate*  dealer  neatest  you. 

Ask  aixxit  the  dBASE  DIRECT  series  fix 
IBM  minkxxnputers,  too 

Do  it  now.  Because  any  cither  route  to 
your  mainframe  is  just  a  detour. 

.A  AshtonTate 
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change  the  nntental]  structure  to  reflect 
oM>ortunities  that  we  see."  Lotus  Senior 
ITice-Prestdent  Frank  King  said.  Toward 
this  oMt  two  executives  —  David  Roux 
andFra^lngari — have  been  moved  into 
planning  roles  to  seek  rtew  market  oppor¬ 
tunities,  potential  acquisitions  and  strate¬ 
gic  investments.  "There  is  a  tremendous 
piece  of  the  computer  software  buaness 
in  markets  where  today  we  have  no  prod¬ 
ucts  or  presence."  King  said. 

Bottling  Mwduso 

"Now  that  their  strategy  with  Novell  has 
unraveled,  they  have  to  think  about  bow 
they  can  attain  the  critical  mass  necessary 
to  omipete  head-to-head  with  Micro¬ 
soft."  said  Barbara  I^pir,  a  vice-president 
at  Needham  &  Co.  "Microsoft  is  a  many¬ 
headed  Medusa  with  tottades  every¬ 
where,  where  Lotus  has  a  strong  share  in 
only  one  area  the  market.  I  think  Lotus 
thinks  that  unless  it  has  enou^  compo¬ 
nents  to  play  in  several  areas  and  stay 
abreast  (rf  trends,  it  wiD  become  tirele 
vant."  - 

This  is  important  because  Lotus, 
which  is  about  to  head  imp  a  slower 
growth  period  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
sttftware  industry,  is  coming  otf  a  failed 
merger  that  was  to  have  set  the  tone  for 
much  of  its  fiiture  (Hoduct  direction. 
Moreover,  some  of  its  new  offerings  have 
either  failed  to  excite  —  for  example,  1-2- 
3  Release  3.0  —  or  wiD  require  kmger 
sales  cycles,  such  as  Notes,  cmnpact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  products  and  the  host- 
based  spin-oCfo  of  1-2-3. 

To  coordinate  those  efforts,  King  — 
who  himself  came  to  Lotus  to  whip  devel¬ 
opment  into  shape  —  created  a  position 
to  enable  former  IBM  colleague  Don  Ca¬ 
sey  to  oversee  the  next  stage  of  1-2-3’s 
crowth.  Casey  was  most  recently  vice- 
/^resident  of  networking  operations  at  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.,  and  te  abrupt  depar¬ 
ture  aftm  less  than  two  years  there  has 
raised  some  eyebrows. 

‘Tve  been  after  him  for  a  kmg  time." 
King  said,  deacribing  Casey  as  an  avid  per¬ 
sona]  computer  user  who  has  many  years 
of  experience  in  a  wide  range  of  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  databases,  networking,  the  Apple 
Macintosh,  marketing  anddevelopment. 

Lotus  1-2-3  remains  king  of  the  hOt  in 
the  spreadsheet  market,  and  it  stiD  ^ner- 
ates  rou^ily  60%  to  70%  of  the  compa- 
ny'srevenue.  Therein  be  two  threats,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts,  adw  said  the 
spreadsheet  maritet  is  about  80%  saturat- 
^  As  such,  Lotus  needs  to  find  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  cany  the  ball.  "Lo¬ 
tus  is  attempting  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  a  ^eaddieet  by  u^  it  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  between  mainframes,  minis  and 
micros,"  said  J<^  MaxweD  m,  a  tedini- 
cal  analyst  at  Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 

Meanwhile,  many  market  research 
firms  said  that  Lotus’ sales  have  other  re¬ 
mained  steady  or  have  dipped  somewhat, 
while  Microsoft’s  Excel  and,  more  notice¬ 
ably.  Borland  International's  Quattro  Pro 
have  picked  up  market  diare. 

Seine  critics  bold  that  the  real  reason 
behind  Lotus’  curteat  copyright  infringe- 
ment  suit  againrt  Borland  and  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operatioo  [CW,  Ju^  9],  which  has 
seen  the  greater  growth  in  market  share, 
is  to  quash  the  competition. 

Ukus'  biggest  problem  right  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  Cearley,  a  software  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  In^.  is  that  it  lacks 
a  clear  visioo  —  not  of  what  to  do,  but 
how  to  do  it  "How  complete  is  their 
[cross-platform  and  networking}  viaon 
and  how  sincere  is  ft?"  be  said. 
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BraNG  AN  EXPERT 
INTO  FOCUS. 


Now  you  can  meet  your  company's  ever-growing 
demand  for  better  iriformation  with  dte  only  proven 
4GL  to  integrate  the  power  of  expert  systems 
technology.  «fe  call  it  LEVELS  for  FOCUS.  You’fl  call  it 
The  Expert  4GL 

LEVELS™  for  FOCUS  is  a  complete  application- 
development  environment  that  combines  4GL  tools 
and  data  management  with  a  fully  optimized  rule- 
based  infetencing  system.  Now  you  can  create  a  new 
generation  of  FOCUS  applications  that  capture  and 
apply  knowledge.  The  rules  and  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures  on  which  every  company  relies.  You 
can  turn  simple  decision  support  into  advanced 
decision  management. 

FOCUS  is  proven  technology  for  accessing, 
manipulating,  and  storing  data.  For  the  first  time. 


G!9  Level! 


strategic  knowledge  can  be  consulted  from  any  of 
these  critical  furKtions  from  any  point  in  your  - 
application.  And  since  you  can  do  this  from  many 
applications,  you  can  better  address  consisterxy  and 
maintenance  across  your  organization. 

It's  from  information  Builders,  so  you  can  apply 
these  unique  capabilities  to  data  in  every  file  and 
database  in  your  IBM  or  DEC  data  center  including 
DB2,  SQl/DS,  IMS,  Rdb,  DBMS,  and  RMS. 

Only  Information  Builders  provides  seamless 
integration  between  the  most  widely  used  4CL  and 
the  fastest  growing  expert  system  to  give  you  The 
Expert  4GL  Now  give  your  applications  the  power  to 
deliver  the  best  information.  Contact  Information 
Builders,  ItK.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  lOOOl, 
or  call  212-736-4433  ext  3700. 


lt«3>WIATION  aUXOERS.  MC4  1250  HVMIWMY.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10001 
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Taiwan  software  firms  ponder  world  market 


BY  CHRIS  BROWN 


TAIPEI,  Taiwao  —  Facing  .a  k»g>tam 
tramitioii  from  a  maiurfacturiiig  to  a  ser¬ 
vice  economy,  Tanvan  industry  and  gov- 
ernmeot  leaden  are  growing  increasing 
iotereated  m  the  globai  software  market 
So  fMt,  however,  ioterest  does  not 
equal  action.  Tnwaa  is  up  a^inst  oabonal 
stumbling  blocks  such  as  software  piracy 
[CW.  July  9]  and  a  reliance  on  Qunese  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  industry  representatives  ia 
Taipei  are  calling  on  the  government  to 
lead  the  way  in  software  as  it  did  in  har^ 
warelOyearaaga 


It  is  stiD  hr  from  clear  how  this  should 
be  done,  however.  The  rise  of  Taiwan’s 
personal  computer  and  computer  compo¬ 
nent  sectors  in  the  early 
1980s  hinged  <»  government 
efforts  to  underwrite  re¬ 
search  and  devdopment  and 
manuj^cturing  costs.  Tax 
breaks  and  state-led  research 
paved  the  way. 

The  trend  now  is  toward 
services.  Taiwan’s  Council  oi 
Economic  Ptanning  and  De- 
velopnoeitt  forecast  that  by  the  next  cmi- 
tury,  50%  of  the  island’s  gross  natkmal 
proihict  will  come  from  services.  Recent 


Y 


'growth  in  the  services  sector  has  topped 
7%  per  year. 

^e^ctions  are  running  high  that  soft¬ 
ware  services  will  grow 
sharply  in  Taiwan  but  that 
overseas  sales  will  be  small. 
This  was  the  omcern  voiced 
when  a  delegation  of  16  Tai¬ 
wanese  s(^ware  developers, 
users  and  market  wat^ers 
held  a  press  ctmference  earli¬ 
er  this  month  after  attending 
the  World  Computing  Ser¬ 
vices  Industry  Congress  in  V^shington, 
D.C. .  early  last  month. 

Their  belated  observations  based  on 


the  show  and  a  subsequent  tour  ai  major 
U.S.  srftware  fnroducers  —  including  Or¬ 
acle  Systems  Crap. ,  CtMuputer  Associates 
Internaticmal.  Inc.  and  ffiM  —  brought 
them  to  the  same  omcluskMi:  Tuwan 
should  take  steps  now  to  ensure  that  it 
will  not  miss  Mit  on  the  next  wave  in  the 
scftware  market. 

However,  there  is  no  consensus  yet  as‘ 
to  how  tius  should  be  acccani^sbed. 
Speaking  at  the  press  event,  Hwang  Tai- 
yang,  president  d  Infcmnation  Integrat¬ 
ed,  called  on  the  government  to  clarify  its 
s(tftware  tendering  procedures  and  to 
move  away  frmn  a  ’’price  tmly”  attitude  in 
evaluating  tenders. 

Others,  such  as  Arthur  Hwa,  vice- 
president  Taipei-based  Infmmuition 
Management  Systems,  noted  that 
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ffsbiirmgtneapuB 

Hewiett-Packard  Co.  is  about  to 
acquiie  EdmootoD.  Alberta-based 
Idacom  Electronics  Ltd.,  a  pri¬ 
vately  owned  vefxkir  of  protocol  test- 
ingprodoctswithastro^trackre- 
in  the  craftiDg  of  resiuxch  and 
development  albaoces,  acctffdmg  to 
HP.  Details  of  the  deal,  which  win  be 
done  through  HP’s  Canadian  subsid- 
iary ,  were  not  released.  ‘Tor  tbe  fore¬ 
seeable  future,"  however,  HP  said; 
Idacw  win  keep  its  120  employees, 
its  Edmonton  a^ess  and  its  {voduct 
focus  when  it  becoones  a  divisioo 
tbe  HP  communications  test  busi¬ 
ness  unit 


Hard  tines 

John).  Barry,  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  Restcm,  Va.-based 
software  vendor  Systems  Center, 
Inc.,  resigned  last  week,  ceding  his 
duties  to  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Robert  £.  Cook.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  Barry’s  sudden  departure 
brom  tbe  executive  suite  —  he  re¬ 
mains  cm  tbe  firm’s  board  —  may  be 
roo^  in  his  successor’s  first  an¬ 
nouncement  brom  tbe  presidential 
podhim:  a  warning  that  the  firm, 
dragged  down  by  the  costs  ctf  two  re¬ 
cent  acquisitioDS,  expects  to  report  a 
loss  for  its  recently  dosed  secoful 
quarter. 

■ 

Over  tiw  Pacific 

Uni^  Corp.  veteran  executive 
Edward  Kechschmidt  last  week  be¬ 
came  president  of  tbe  ccmipany's  Pa¬ 
cific  Asia  Americas  Division,  a  7.500- 
person  unit  that  added  some  $2 
billioo  to  Unisys*  bottcmi  line  last 
year.  In  his  new  office.  Blechschmidt 
wiU  oversee  19  subsidiaries  and  18 
distributorships  as  well  as  joint  ven¬ 
tures  in  Japan,  India  and  Thailand.  It 
won’t  be  entirely  new  terrain;  prior 
to  tbe  promoticm.  the  37-year-old  ex¬ 
ecutive  served  as  Unisys’  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  Japan  (^)eratioDS  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Unisys  Japan  Ltd. 
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Taiwan  firms  face  a  maddening  barrier  in 
communicaticms  with  their  overseas  op- 
eratioos.  Hwa*s  firm  has  been  writing  t^- 
lor-made  applicatioos  for  U.S.  clients  for 
the  last  three  years,  mostly  based  on  the 
IBM  mainframe  fomity  f^tfonn.  It  is 
about  25%  cheaper  to  develop  scrftware  in 
Taiwan  ^han  in  the  U.S.,  he  said,  but  the 
makes  it  difficult  to  communi¬ 
cate,  especially  on  custcmi  jobs. 

There  is  increasing  interest  in  Taiwan 
in  packaged  software,  althouj^  in  the 
past,  most  of  Taiwan’s  success  in  this  sec¬ 
tor  has  been  limited  to  Chinese  language 
programs.  To  spur  devek^nnent  in  Tai¬ 
wan,  the  government-sponsored  Institute 
for  Information  Industry  (in)  has 
launched  a  Chinese  version  of  Unix  and 


the  X  Wndow  System  interface. 


Ihiang  Wei-tehi  vice-president  at  the 
m.  said  that  he  thinks  pac^ged  software 
on  the  new  Unix  workstations  poses  a 
good  <^^>ortunity  fw  Taiwan.  !^e  Tai¬ 
wanese  firms  have  already  made  plaits  to 
introduce  Sun  Microsystems,  Inch's  Scal¬ 
able  Processor  Ari^tecture  (Sparc)- 
based  Unix  machines  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Foreign  attraction 

This  number  will  almost  certainly  grow. 
The  ni  has  just  finalized  its  Sparc  worii- 
station  and  will  soon  be  looking  for  firms 
that  want  to  license  the  technology.  How¬ 
ever,  many  in  Taiwan  said  they  feel  that 
one  id  the  keys  to  developing  the  local  in¬ 
dustry  is  attractii^  overseas  firms  to  do 
design  work  here.  This,  Huang  said. 


would  ideally  be  one  stage  of  a  broader 
move  into  ^ian  markets  —  espedaSy  an 
expansion  into  China. 

The  latter  c^ipoitunity  appears  to  be 
long-term  at  best.  Several  speakers  pre¬ 
dated  that  Taiwan  wiQ  one,  day  ovosee 
software  code  work  and  packaging  on  the 
mamtand  and  then  sdl  the  end  products 
overseas.  However,  this  scenario  could 
take  10  ye^  to  unfold,  they  said. 

In  the  meanthne,  the  HI  plans  to  sub¬ 
mit  proposals  to  the  Ministry  of  Eamomic 
Aftairs  addressing  ways  to  encourage 
softwve  development  in  Tahvan.  Invest¬ 
ment  incentives,  especially  at  the  Hsindm 
Sdence-based  industrial  parii  and  at  a 
awnilar  park  to  be  built  in  Yunhn  County, 
are  likely  to  be  one  of  the  main  tools  pro¬ 
posed. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Umupaadawa; 

Japanese  firm  Mitsubishi  Electric 
Corp.*s  acquisitioD  last  month  of  UK- 
based  personal  computer  maker 
Apricot  Computes  Ltd.  marked 
the  oxnpany’s  first  purchase  of  an 
entire  company  rather  than  a  dhnskm, 
asset  package  or  product  line.  Now 
Mitsubishi  has  announced  plans  to  use 
/^nicot  —  complete  with  the  itewly 
launched  Intel  Co^.  S0386SX*ba9^  ' 
diskless  woricstation  —  as  a  wedge 
into  PC  maikets  first  in  the  U.S.,  then 
in  West  Germany  and  finally  across 
Europe.  Apricot,  operating  as  a  Mit¬ 
subishi  subsidiary,  will  also  run  its 
new  parent’s  first  foreign-based  re¬ 
search  and  develo(Mnent  center  in 
Birmin^^iam,  En^and. 


Not  80  fast 

The  Hong  Kong  government  is 
about  to  put  its  supercomputing  proj¬ 
ect  on  for  three  to  five  years, 
according  to  repents  last  w^c.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  government  nor  its  infeHina- 
tkm  technology  subcommittee  would 
comment  officially,  but  sources  close 
to  the  project  said  the  committee  was 
persuaded  by  a  report  prepared  by  a 
team  of  out^de  consultants  that  ad¬ 
vised  Hong  Kong  to  (to  ahead  with¬ 
out  making  commitments  to  any  me 
siq>ercom{>uter  strategy  ot  vendor. 


Meanwhile,  in  Malaysia . . . 

The  Malaysian  government  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  unveil  a  natioDal  techne^ogy 
pohey  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Information  Techne^o^  and 
Infonnatkm  Technok)^  Ex(X)atioo 
that  Malaysia  will  host  in  Se(>tanber. 
'In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tkm  tectmology  industiy  is  [$370  mil- 
bon]  in  size  and  a  hive  of  increasin(^ 
mipftrtant  activity,'’  the  announce¬ 
ment  should  draw  a  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  audience,  said  AbduBah  Abdul  Rah¬ 
man,  director-general  of  the 
Malaysian  Administration  and  Man¬ 
agement  Planning  Unit. 
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Holding  onto  a  good  thing 

UK-based  computer-aided  software 
oigineering  (CASE)  tocBs  devdoper 
IntelUgent  Environinents  Ltd. 
based  its  CASE  (MToducts  on  OS^; 
now,  the  firm  said  last  week,  it  is  also 
baang  its  £ur(^)ean  distribution  strat¬ 
egy  on  IBM.  According  to  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Laurence  Shafo,  dis* 
tributioQ  partnership  agreements 
with  IBM  subsidiaries  in  Denmark. 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  are 
only  the  beginning:  ^milar  deals  in 
other  countries  will  foUow.  Shafe 
said  his  company’s  goad  is  to  replicate 
in  Euro(>e  the  success  its  Appbeation 
Manager  tool  set  is  having  in  the  U.S. 
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“  ..Based  on  number 
of  leads  per  doUar 
invited,  1  sdways  win 
with  Computerworld 
Response  Cards.” 

—  Paul  D.  Boont 
Pmidtni 
SHU  Software  Company 


Paul  D.  Boone,  President  of  Stile 
Software  Company,  distributes 
OUTBOUND,  an  amazing  new 
file  transfer  system  developed  by 
Firesign  Computer  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  His  start-up  company, 
based  in  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  is 
relying  on  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  to  help  expand  its 
customer  base  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
"OUTBOUND"  is  unique  in 
that  it  transfers  files  direct¬ 
ly  between  PCs  and  a  main¬ 
frame  in  one  easy  step,  with¬ 
out  having  to  depend  on  or 
even  involve  the  end  users. 
Since  it’s  initiated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mainframe,  files  can 
be  tran^erred  at  any  time  —  day 
or  night.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  PC 
is  turned  on,  can  communicate 
with  the  host,  and  is  running 
OUTBOUND  under  MS-DOS, 
OUTBOUND  can  go  right  to  work. 
It’s  so  productive  that  it  even  lets 
the  end  users  run  other  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  PCs  while  the  host  is 
tran^erring  data  back  and  forth. 
The  central  site  can  transport  files 
to  and  from  the  ttsers  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  end  users  do  anything.  It 
just  can’t  get  any  easier  than  that 
“Now  it’s  my  job  to  show  potential 
buyers  what  this  ’ultimate  user- 
friendly’  system  can  do  for  them. 
Specifically,  I’m  targeting  applica¬ 
tions  development  managers  and 
info  center  managers  in  larger 
companies  with  distributed  com¬ 
puting  environments.  My  goal  is  to 
get  the  OUTBOUND  mess^e  out  to 
lots  of  people  quickly,  easily,  and 
economically.  So  I  chose  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards. 


“And  it  was  the  right  choice.  I 
was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
number  of  inquiries  I  received  very 
quickly  —  calls  actually  started 
coming  in  the  very  first  day.  My 
advertisement  in  the  August 
Computenvorld  Response  Card 
deck  alone  generated  over  300 good 
leads.  In  following  up.  I’ve  already 
installed  a  number  of  OUT ■ 
BOUND  systems  under  our  30-day 
“No  Hassle’’  Free  Trial  Prc^ram. 
And  that’s  good  news  for  me,  since 
typically  80%  of  all  OUTBOUND 
trials  result  in  sales. 

“Converting  leads  into  sales  — 
economically  —  is  the  backbone  of 
my  bttsiness.  Here,  based  on  cost 
per  reader  and  number  of  leads 
per  dollar  invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  And  to  keep  on  winning 
next  year,  I  plan  to  double  my 
frequency  schedule  in  Computer- 
world  Response  Card  decks.  ’’ 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’ &  powerful 
buying  audience  <rf  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  Call  Norma  Tamburrino, 
National  Account  Manager, 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-0297  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Maintenance  is  looking  good 

Asacareeft  it  offers  challenge,  education,  stability  and  healthy  pay 


BY  JANET  RUHL 

SROALTOC* 

Among  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  that  haunt  the 
information  systems 
field,  none  is  more  per¬ 
vasive  than  this:  A  ca¬ 
reer  in  systems  maintenance 
means  going  nowhere.  The  be¬ 
lief  is  chat  managers  and  pro¬ 
grammers  *'^uck”  in  mainte¬ 
nance  are  not  good  enou^  to 
make  it  onto  hot  development 
teams. 

A  survey  of  124  managers 
and  prograromers  ^idK)  attested 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Maintenance  Association 
in  April  teOs  a  <hfferent  story.  It 
suggests  that,  compared  with 
many  of  their  peers,  mainte¬ 
nance  professionals  may  be  more 
experienced,  better  paid  and 
more  likely  to  have  woo  a  recent 
promotion. 

According  to  the  survey,  the 
median  salary  of  this  group  of 
sett-defined  maintenance  profes- 
siooais  is  $49,000.  Fifteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  earn  more  than 
$70,000  per  year;  the  highest 
saW  reported  was  a  ^diondng 
$150,000.  Six^-^t  percent 
have  been  working  in  the  field  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  23%  have  been  in  IS  for 
20  to  35  years.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
sults  suggest  that  these  careers 
are  still  viable:  A  full  two-thirds 


of  the  group  reported  being  pro¬ 
moted  within  the  last  two  ye^. 
(To  team  mme  about  the  activi¬ 
ties,  puUications  and  chapters  of 
the  Scrftware  Maintenance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ccmtact  administrator 
Robin  Gross  at  (707)  643-4423.) 

Of  course,  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple  have  sufiered 
thdr  share  of  layoffs 
and  career  setbacks 
in  the  recent  push 
for  corporate  down¬ 
sizing.  Nicholas  Zve- 
gintzov.  editor  of  - 

Software  Mainte-  MTiM  ^ 
nance  News,  polled 
a  sample  of  his  read¬ 
ers  in  February  and  reported 
that  11%  have  left  their  jobs  in 
the  past  year  and  another  23% 
plan  to  leave  socm.  He  says  many 
seem  to  have  become  “jumpier" 
over  the  last  year,  chi^y  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  layoffs  within  their 
company.  Several  managers  he 
spoke  with  said  they  need  to 
htme  their  technical  skills  and 
perhaps  return  to  a  more  tecfani- 
cai  career  path  to  keep  moving 
ahead.  However.  Zvegintzov 
concludes  that  despite  the  un¬ 
ease,  maintenance  professionals 
are  "holding  their  own." 

One  reason  for  their  confi¬ 
dence  is  that  maintenance  can  of¬ 
fer  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  building  both  tedmical  and 
business  skills.  In  a  tight  job  mar¬ 
ket.  the  more  skills  you  possess, 


the  more  employable  you  are. 

Maintenance  pros  develop 
these  sldDs  because  maintenance 
groups  are  usually  uikderstaffed, 
leaving  the  re^K»sibiIity  for 
hundreds  of  modules  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  tmes  of  code  with  a 
handful  of  peofde.  [Jevelopment 
teams  may  emi4oy 
tiers  of  software  en¬ 
gineers,  systems  an¬ 
alysts.  business  spe¬ 
cialists,  liaison  per¬ 
sonnel  and  coders, 
each  with  stric^de- 
fined  boundaries  to 
their  nries.  Mean¬ 
while,  maintenance 
staffers  assigned  to  support  a 
system  often  find  that  they  must 
^  all  these  roles. 

In  addition,  development 
groups  must  work  within  the 
constraints  of  ri^  methodolo¬ 
gies  that  limit  the  impact  any  one 
individual  can  make  on  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  their  more  unstructu^ 
environment,  maintainers  are 
expected  to  ^low  initiative  and 
use  any  available  resources  to 
foresee  and  solve  proWems. 

who  succeed  in  this 
environment  are  flexitde  sdf- 
starters  who  can  handle  the  un¬ 
expected.  TTiey  teach  tbcm- 
sdves  how  to  work  in  unfamiliar 
software  environments  armed 
only  with  manuals  because  they 
can’t  wait  for  the  company  to 
send  them  to  a  course,  (jood 


maintenance  staffers  design  and 
deve^  the  quick  and  dirty  utili¬ 
ties  thM  may  save  their  compa¬ 
nies  thousands  of  dollars  during 
the  life  of  a  system. 

However,  the  maintenance 
environment  teaches  more  than 
technical  skills.  Because  their 
groups  are  understaffed,  mainte¬ 


astfaeaocomplishmentsafasuc- 
cessful  development  team,  but 
the  truth  b.  not  all  devetopmeia 
tMma  are  successful  Many  de- 
velopmeM  projects  never  get 
implemented;  tliey  are  canceled 
aftW  developers  have  sp^  a  lot 
of  time  and  ink  on  the  preliniinar- 
ies,  leaving  little  to  idww  for 


IN  THIS  AGE  of  organizational  downazing, 
maintenance  professionals  have  one  further 
edge  over  developers;  They  produce  a 
steady  stream  of  achievements  to  add  to  their 
resumes. 


nance  peofte  usually  interact  di¬ 
rectly  with  users  without  the  io- 
tenxiediary  groups  typical  of 
devekipm^  teams.  11^  also 
lean  the  workings  of  an  entire 
system  rather  than  focusing  on 
t^  details  of  smaller  units.  For 
both  reasons,  they  are  more  ttke- 
ty  than  developers  to  master  the 
business  issues  relating  to  their 
systems. 

Maintenance  staffers  must  in- 
tenct  on  a  daily  basis  with  the 
technical  staff  as  wdl  as 
users  at  all  levels,  so  ti^  also 
may  have  more  opportunity  than 
developers  to  bone  communica- 
bons  skills. 

Finally,  in  this  age  of  organi¬ 
zational  downsizing,  mainte¬ 
nance  professionals  have  one 
further  edge  over  developers: 
They  produce  a  steady  strem  of 
acfajevemenU  to  add  to  their  re¬ 
sumes.  The  individual  adiieve- 
meots  may  not  be  as  impressive 


their  efforts.  Even  vnth  success¬ 
ful  development  teams,  the  lion's 
share  of  kudos  often  goes  to  a 
small  number  of  peo|de  while  the 
rest  of  the  team  remains  anony¬ 
mous. 

In  contrast,  says  Judith  Marx 
(khd).  praddent  d  the  Software 
Maintenance  Association,  main- 
tainers  experiace  the  “  constant 
gratificatioQ"  of  solving  large 
and  wnaH  pfoblems  day  after 
day.  Producing  consistent  axMl 
visible  results  can  give  the  suc¬ 
cessful  maintenance  profeasional 
a  high  profile  withio  the  coinpa- 
ny  and  a  rep^tion  for  comp^ 
tence.  This  kind  of  visibility  can 
tip  the  halanry  when  compames 
ire  mal^  dedaions  about 
downsiang. 

RiA)  i>  «  canwkM  and  progrinaer  a 
Cdosecticut  and  asUiar  of  Tkr  Pfvrvw' 
mr'tSuniwalGuUcCeftrrStfelt- 
gmfW  OmfuWr  iXfcwiwfi 


Senior  Consultants 
and  Programmers 


CW  SyMna  Inc.  Is  a  leadng  oon»«ing  mm 
spcdaizino  in  custom  softwara  dswlopniont 
praitms  using  me  latast  soNware  anginaefing 
ucnmquss  in  etiaienglng  oovironinenB.  II  you 
nan  promn  sMto  m  ona  ol  me  follciMng  ar¬ 
eas.  pieasa  cal  and/or  sand  your  resume  to  me 


.CASE  .AIX,OS2 

.ORACLE  .FOCUS 

•  MOOEL204  .CREOrrCARD 

.  POWERHOUSE  •  TRANSFORM  IMS 

•  AOABAS/NATURAL 

.  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR 


CWBflS 
HouMon.  Tms  77042 
(71S)781-74«e 


COMMUNICATIONS 


GTE  Reu4  imonnaiton  SsrviCM  a  S0tiung  ' 
«  MwworttConwrHinicaWw 
Attants  location 

Tna  indrviOuai  »wii  (>arttc«paia  *0  tha 

dt««tapmtni  ol  appicabon  HttNera  proOicts 

at  wei  aa  lacnnical  arcMaduras  and 
sygMmadoa«ns  OuaMcMona mctude a BS 
daoraa  or  aoutvaiart,  i-2y#<KB  aaparwrca 
aa  a  aantor  mambar  <pro»aet  laader.  civat 
programmar.  ale.)  of  a  davatopmam  proiaci 
<a«m.  3-4  yaara  ol  higMauai  tanguaga 
programming  8f»fl  aapananca  m  raiaii 
ayaiama.  htgh-»ava«  dasign  and  aywama 
anaiyart  tac7ir>iquaa  Eapananct  with 
commtmication  and  natworfc  er»v*ror»mar>» 
and  UNIX  «  mandatory  Spacite  knowiedga 
of  SNA.  TCPrtP  and  X  25  IS  raqwrad 
GTE  Ratail  lnformal«n  Sarwets  ohars 
compatitivt  safanas,  ganwna  adaancamant 
opportunrtias  and  a  tuO  ranga  of  company- 
tma  oanafits  OuaMiad  cenOKUm  should 
forward  thair  rtsoma.  metudmg  salary 
htsioiy.  in  certhdarsca  to 

OTE  Wan*  InlenaalteH 

fHTB  _ 


Inlormatlon 

Services,  Inc.  as  kim 
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COMPUTERWORU) 


SpoariMad  an  MD 


Infonnation  Technology 


At  tfw  ISS.  RAO  protects  are  on  the  grow.  We  want  leaders  to  spear¬ 
head  protects  in  advanced  software  prototypes  and  products.  Our 
lyorlt  awiploynierw  cfteftenges  the  frortoers  ot  intormation  tecftnology  for 
Nghar  human  productivity.  H  you  have  the  talent,  we  have  the  latest 
oompuilng  ladWes  in  the  re^on  artd  a  competitive  remunerahon  pack¬ 
age  to  match. 


Bum  •  CMMT  with  M  as  MD  MOJECT  LEADERS 
in  ttia  araas  of: 


•  Hypermedis  Systems 
o  Visualeation 

(VidtoAdDIntmtaees) 
a  Obtect  Oriented  Database 
Syrtami 

o  Intormation  Retrieval 

•  Natural  Language 


•  Nauru  Networks 

o  Distributed  A  Parallel 
Computing 

•  High-Speed 
Communicatiorts 

•  Advanced  Technology 
Development 


To  qualify  you  should  hsva: 

e  a  PhD  in  Compuiar  Science.  Electrical  Engineering,  Cognitive 
Sciarice.  Ungustics  and  related  discipiines 
•  SevarU  years'  exparier>ce  in  RAD  laboratory  work,  a  portion  of 
which  have  bean  spent  as  a  protect  leader. 

If  you  art  keen  about  RAO  breakthroughs  in  ktformation  Technology, 
sand  your  complete  resume  to: 

Dirsctor  of  Personnel 
Nstionsi  University  of  Singapore 
10  Kont  Ridgs  CrMcent 
Singapore  0511 


Fax  ISS  RecruHmsnt  Menagsr  (RAD) 
alCOShTTS-OOSa 


tf  M  gr»  Mody  kr  g  iww  rood,  twn  to  SnaOMf, 
o  Isodhifl  ttpppAcr  of  Maonotod  rydsni,  Monog^ 
OMNI  iiwonwottoo  sy*to«i«  omo  opplicolioni 

eS‘l»iit!Sli.  “* 

SFTPOMF  oAvt  oi  onwnranort  Aot  oncawagas 
oAmioowopr  dvoogh  pradoMioMol  hotooin  ond 
do^Unpiknl.  smwfr  toWtoi  dw  fofcv>^ 
pfokfMnUs  to  foin  M  on  dw  leed  to  ancoM. 

VAX/VMS  COMULfANr 


'C*  loagnopM 

•  foorfariTy  widt  ow  of  opooiing  tyViw  Mfvioo 
eoA  on  wofor  oponting  we«is  lor  DEC,  Howha 
kotsord,  or  Dots  Gwmat 

JSSjKzwIjurSCimreTittSS”' 

Wo  olir  you  e  NgHy  oonyien  componMtien 
portogo.  tyewororoomtotalwaiiiraloriiobaaor, 
loraard  yow  roM«o  to:  AacrwShM  Caardhieler, 
RtoeM.  SnPOPdr,  aiC,  IAHi  H.Mmy's 
lm>o,Hioasw,TwMiyyoyf.  USOljondM 
orloHdMVV-ooroqWwf.  Rtoc^wdy  SflFOadT 

•  on  oqvoi  opponwiiry  wnfloyw-' 


SETP€}NTb 


COMFUmPEOPlE, 

INC 

-National  Dirbion- 


rannMoinw) 

PSOOft 


SYSTBiSS  $22-S3SK 
RkOa 

CASOonDECoraM 


aCS.P/A'B  t25-t3$K 


Fauftasune 

i-TTi-sts-orra 

*  nsstffiB  not  foqurod 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1-8OO-423-5303 


Lift  •«S^**.CE 
IJN.I  MTfSsa.  3 

SYSTEM  H 

lOUS  >MS  V  aoaaa'j 

»  *  icoeoi.  *- ; 


kCf  V~AM  •. 

□e:  sov 
coeo.  lies 

So«r«a’«  £'3 
SVENSEAa 


•  .  »aaa 
1  a*EN 


ROBERT  SHIELDS  4 
ASSOCIATES 

o  0  Boa  S90'23  D«C'  C 
Mouatoo  ’7389.0^23 
f*X  7^3-486  ’496 


National. 

And  it  works! 

Just  foa  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  ihan  in  any  other  specialized  txjsiness 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-87&0700). 


WMauiHc 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  lOG  Communications  PuUcation 
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COMPUTERWORLU 


COMPUTER  CAREIRS 


imm 


AS400 

COBOL 


UJ100 


1279^70 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS  Jlj _  /| 


972WaiMnSti«( 
Rociffil.  SC  29730 


wn,  VIB,  KimUH  VRTI.  SOU.  AVK>14, 
JTDA  UNK-11 .  MISTD 1  Sa  A 1  tTt,  d 

CuiiiiiniMliHi.BiATCPP 
SytiMi  •  Mnnlt  •  •  UMX  Toolt 

•  Rorida  •  North  CareBna  • 

•  Georgia 'Texas* 

Call  US  or  FAX  your  Resme  for  our 
immoRau  response 


MaiorSoNewEnglind 
cftent  sasks  indMduflts  witt> 
COBOL  K)MS  and  AOS/0  to 
join  new  profocts.  CtCS  is  a 
plus  Opportunity  to  learn 
D^.  CASE  toois.  FiJ  reto- 
cation  paid.  Cel  Hartford  for 


PC  SYS 
ANALYSTS 

Your  experience  dayelopnQ 
applications  systems  usinQ 
PC’s.  LAN's  in  an  IBM  masv 
frarrw  environment  era  key 
for  tfSs  NE  mdus^  leader 
Wl  be  trained  in  OB2  Pci 
relocation  paid.  Cal  Hartford 
oMoe. 

$36-45K  HTF1QS 

DB2/CASE/DATA 

IMODEUNG 

Nat  l  coneuR  Arm  seeks 
mclvs  w/3-10  yrs  062.  Case 
Tools,  or  Data  Modeling.  Ex. 
benefits,  ful  relo.  Opptys  for 
SRS/MQRS.  Poeittons  in 
ATL.  BALT/WASH.  CAUF 
Cal  San  Diego  for  decals. 
SS0-120K  SAN103 

SRPflOG/ 

ANALYST 

Work  at  the  Beach  in  Los 
Angelesi  Hijply  visOie 
direct  mal  oo  seeks  P/A  with 
IBM  Mainframe 
AseemMv/VMA/Si  and  Di¬ 
rect  Mal  experience. 

$48K  LAX1Q3 


COBOL  CtCS 
PROS 

EstaMshad  San  Francisoo 
area  dents  are  loofung  for 
seasoned  programmers 
andariafystswithexpen- 
me  in  IBM  VM.  MVS  and 
DOS  systems.  2-*-  yrs  ^ 
BOL  &  CfCS  experience  ra- 
qtired. 

S47K  SFO103 


COBOL  CICS  MVS 
SR  P/A 

Seattle  hdqrts  of  int'l  firm 
needs  yoir  skis.  3+  yrs 
sophobcated  on-line  batch 
exp  req'd  Great  oppt'y  for 
superenergebc&indepetv 
dem  pro  wfk)  seeks  N  tech 
environ  A  technicai  career 
growth. 

$38K  SEA1Q3 


INGRES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Outstandnig  oppt/s  for 
programmers  a  06  ana- 
^ts  in  established 

Jose  based  electronics 
company.  Requires  2-1- yrs 
sofid  INOTES  exp  in  a  DEC 
VAX  environ.  Excelent 
career  growth  potential. 
$55K.  SJC103 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

NY-MJForttme  100  firm 
seeks  yrs  systems  and 
programmer/arielysts  with 
slAinthefolowIng 
technical  dsdpfines: 
COBOL  OO^SE  VSAM, 
TANDEM  TAL/PATHWAY. 
UNIX  “C '  AS/400  net¬ 
working  and  PC  support 
$45-70K  WCIOI 


intamaUonal  Conglomerate 
looking  for  programmer  arv 
alyst  with  2*  years  expen- 
ence  on  the  A&400  Batch 
and  orv-lne  COBOL  re- 
qured.  Queens.  NY  loca¬ 
tion.  Cal  Jencho.  NY  office 


PROGRAMMER 

National  consulting  servioe 
has  multiple  permanent  po- 
Sitions  requiring  yoir  skis 
m  MVS/XA.  COBOL.  SAS. 
A0A8ASE/NATURAL. 
PC’S.  UNIX  ’C”.  Wndows 
or  assorted  4QL's.  RH 
JOB  BOARD  MODEM 
214/967-1957 
$45K  DFW103 


P/A,S/A,P/L. 

MQR^DIRI 

We  have  nunsrous  oppiy's 
with  the  Twin  Cities'  finest 
firms.  If  you  have  any  ol  the 
fdowing  skis:  FOCUS, 
AS400RPQM.CASE 
TOOLS/CW.Cdolfr 
Btoorrangton  office  far  irv 
formetionl 

DOE  BLO103 


IBM  MAINFRAME 

Positions  exist  bob)  in 
Houston  and  Sen  Antoreo 
for  OMS/ADSO  and  IMS 
06/DC  programmers  end 
analysts  ,  dent  company 
wl  tram  rt  062.  Ful  relo¬ 
cation  paid. 

$4SK  HOU103 


DB2/ORACLE/SQL 

PROFESSIONALS 

Three  Del.  Valey  Blue 
CNp"  Corporations  have 
new  development  protects 
started.  Programmers 
through  Project  Leaders. 
24  yem  with  Oracle.  062 
or  SOL  experienoe  on  IBM 
orOECVAXplatlOrms. 
$50K^  PHL103 


-  M  aw  aataM  tWIcMlMMaraM  you  • 

aMM  ww  to  iMHM  «x  am  iw  owe 


Loa  AnoalM 
C213»sS5» 
Fa!x(^9467-0I26 

SmOtogo 

«19)2tr7m 

F4X(eiR29M7B4 

Sanftandaco 
(41S494-1t00 
FIX  (4151 4»sq7Q6 

Swijbat 

M0B2994O40 

F/OtmSfi'lfiOfi 


NawMirtrCfiy 

{219221-MO 

FM((2l9$7frqoeo 


aban*%pan 

F/0(Rl2)a0»4»33 

RMHeNaMa 

MSpMi 

FAX  (215)561-4454 


FM(51R3352166  FAX  914)373-7460 


(7196234700 
PAX  (713)  6234782 


DATA  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT  MANAGER 

SW  <0  toVeqwxi,  dg—ww  U  h— i  «nB  Soato  Swvwi  « 


TPF  PROGRAMMERS 

ASSIQNMENTS  IN  EUROPE, 
FAR  EAST  AND  U.S. 

Bedford  Awode^,  Inc.,  a  wAaldiary  of  Bnttah  Afr- 
ways.  l a laeAiglnlarTieliarMl Mormetton  tschrialogy 
aarWoa  Irm  apeofiOzmg  in  "*****0****"*  corwuMng  and 
the  dsveiDpmant  of  parlonnanoe  on  ana  transac¬ 
tion  systsma.  We  do  buertaM  M  over  tfia  world. 

We  hei«  Invnadaia  openings  for  TPF  and  MVS  Sys- 
Mma  Programmara  «Mh  parkxronoe  and  CMMOty 
pfwfrig  expwlwioe;  TPF  Commuracetans  wMh  iniar- 
proowaor  yd  SW  knowladga.  DocumerHaMon  SpsK 
ciMai  Mfri  bookiTieaiar  eApananoe:  sdwkls  change 
offlneororiineexpertenoa;andTPFTest5yatamPn>- 

To  find  out  about  OiX  genaroua  oompansatian  and  ban- 


Plaaae  Fax  your  raaume  nvnoGaMy  or  cal  oolact  To¬ 
day.  Panoni  wtgwewa  w6  foiow  hMe  soearang. 


Wonaa6i.CT  06661 


(806)646-6261 

Fex:(208)646-1< 


BedfcNd 

y^SO^teS 


WiBqutoOpportunilyCire>j»ai 


WMttoan-HarL 

The  UeOer  la  ihc  MMrMa«  SetaUoaA. 


m 


m 


■a  town 


A  &IILA.R.T 
CafMT  Path  At  AiiatM 

3wMr«»«aM«HM»tfaoa«k«MMniaH«M<Mwir- 
■MM  MmMA  PMMII  MMMk  •  MVI  •  aAn  » 

M  ISJiSMi  a*5iSVMSaffw^^^M»MrS! 


ssgsa 

M  MMM  ) 


COMPUTER 

DIRECTORIES 


ORDER  YOURS  TODAY’. 

•  Mgiitifix  Mahrfranif,  Midrany 

ad  lastalbt^ 

•  HadwAfeSoftwart  CoBfigmatioas 

•  MlSMaugementCoatads 

•  Cm$4ldeRndng  bdecs 

•  ladaby'^ 

EHE 

CaUFor 

DP 

The  DJ!  Blue  Book 

BILE 

In  \bur  Sble|s). 

B(X)K 

CM: 

1-800-827-8338 

j 

HUS.  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUMTCS 


M  MMAaM  •  lAMM*  MnAacAm  Ml  csmartna  *0*1 
MX  Ip  ASAOCTa  MMac  pMmng  ler  nvdMM  M  hAmv 
Rl»gMt*y«  «M. MAnCS IMM9M  ToSK>'» 

COM.  OMCTQR  Mi  -  IM  MWM  Mn«*  <«y  VMji'i 
■Ma  ^MmoM  «M  !•  yr«  CMPDEC  np  to  maragi  a 
MMda  <Ma«k  Ml  ol  M  SMy  nagoaHM  aMaK>nB  on 

j||||^-o-r-tiMt«' 

» MMmiCap«iMneiCGa«*ea 
PO  iwa73t 
CauiM.  SC  21224 
Am*  oqvM 


MIS 

■  DIRECTORS 

(if  you  need  good  peo- 
got  them 
Compu(er«'orld 
reaches  more  than 
612,000  computer  pros 
ever>‘  week.  Thai’s 
more  qualified  comput 
er  pros  than  any  news- 
pa^  can  deli\*er  And 
you  can  selea  either  a 
regional  cdiiion  or  rta- 
tiorul  edition  of  Com- 
puterworld's  Computer 
Careers  section  for 
your  ad 

For  more  information, 
or  to  place  your  ad  re- 
gtonaHy  or  nationally, 
i^i  Us»  .McGrath  at 
800)43  6474  (in  MA. 
508  879  0700) 

Weekly, 

Regional, 

National. 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computeniorkl  Readers  with 

Experience  in  Key  Industries 

1  (Entire  Career) 

|job  Industry  ofCimpatcnmrkrsAiidieiKe... 

Computer  Vendor  and  Conwilriiig . 

147A97 

Computer  Mam^ctwer . 

.  79521 

hrge-acale  computers . 

.  37,110 

medium-icale  computers . 

.  45,938 

smal-ecale  computers . 

.  33351 

personal  caavuten . 

.  47,758 

technical  woikstaticns . 

.  24389 

Software  Vendor . 

130389 

for  targe-scate  systems . 

.  57,561 

for  mediunvscale  systems . 

.  74,967. 

for  smaO-scale  systems . 

.  61374 

for  persona]  oxnputers . 

.  76,787 

for  technical  workstations . 

.  26379 

Non^PU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  36.994 

VAR/dealer/retailer . 

.  27357 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  DP  Services. 

.  53,077 

(^onsuJting/planning . 

.  86,677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 

168,664 

Insurance . 

.  52,910 

HeaHhcare . 

.  64,729 

Banking/fmandal  S^vices . . 

.  97,953 

(joverrunem  •  federal/state/local . 

110399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 

.  40,108  ' 

Communications  Systems . 

.  28.913 

Public  Utifities . 

.  54364 

Transportation . 

.  26,031 

Wholesaie/retai)  Trade . 

111,095 

Education . 

125,184 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Classified  Advertising  Director,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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CDIIlWnHrWORLD 

Thr  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  amptaer  pTofesnonds 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUHR  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


AIRLINE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

USAir.  Americi’s  Moct  Fitqueni  Flyer,  is  seeking  experienced  dtu 
proccwing  profcKkneb  end  mtaicen  for  our  repidiy  expendini 
MIS  dcperUBcni  in  Aittafloe.  VA.  PMskwik.  PA,  end  Wtaston* 


MIS  dcperUBcni  in  AfttagUM.  VA,  PMskwik.  PA,  end  Wlaeton* 
SKm.NC 

Workma  in  e  sute-of-tbe>an  IBM  miinfrarne  environment,  the 
succeed  cuidkUtes  can  apeci  competitive  telehes  end  in  excellent 
benefni  package  with  liberal  travel  privikges.  Tbe  following  positiom 
and  krcBtkms  are  currently  avaUabk  for  those  with  the  necessary 
experience: 

IMS  PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS/MANAGERS 
<VA.  PA.  NQ 

2-7  yws  programming  and/or  systems  analysis  experience  in 
COBOL.  JCL.  and  IMS  is  required  with  a  strong  business 
background  assisting  users  with  various  automated  ftnancial. 
accounting.  pa)Toll.  airpon  operations,  and  inventory  control 
systems  in  a  projea  oriented  environmeni  is  required  A  four  year 
degree  is  preferr^  with  experience  with  SAS,  4CL,  DB2  and 
mainframe  software  packages  a  plus. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (NO 

Work  with  logical  and  physical  database  design  methods  associated 
with  application  devdopment  projects.  Requires  3  +  years  experience 
with  OB2.  Degree  prefert^. 

TPF  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  ANALYST  (NO 

Oesi^.  develop,  and  implement  Urge  reservations  applkaiion 
systems.  4  ye^  experience  in  a  d^elopmcnt^programming 
cnvironmetu.  with  knowledge  of  large  syuems  interactions  necessary. 

PRODUCTIVITY  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
(NC,  VA) 

Research,  create  and  maintain  MIS  department,  assisting  with 
standards  and  procedures.  2-3  yean  experience  working  with  lifecycle 
methods  and  CA%  tools.  A  background  using  SCRlf^,  GML. 
CMS,  and  TSO  is  preferred. 

NETWORK  OPERATOR  (NO 

Monitor  and  operate  multiple  data  communications  network. 

Provide  technical  support  to  MIS  functk)ns.and  user  departments. 
Require  education/experience  in  ekctronie,  conununicaiions  and 
compute  science. 

k  Catch  a  career  you  can  fly  with  by  calling  (703)  4I8>7870 
R  on  Wed..  Thun  or  Fri.,  (July  18,  19.  20)  between  9am 
and  4  pm  discuss  your  bad^ound  with  a  USAlr 
reprieentativc  or...  by  forw^ing  your  resume  with 
alary  history  and  position/locatioa  desired  to  llSAlr 
Enaploymcnt  Serrices,  l>qpt.  CONPWLO, 

P.O.  Bos  19666.  AfUnfioiL.  VA  22219. 

60E/M/F  PRlNaPAlSONLY. 


USAir 


A  Terrific 
Opportunilv 


CASE 


Methods  Development  Corp. 


. IS  an  independent  consulting  firm  focusing  on 

the  management  of  automating  software  devdop- 
merit  techniques.  Our'  continued  expansion 
throughout  the  U  S.  has  created  outstandirM  op- 
ponimes  for  qualified  professionals  in  the  (aMs 
■ea  only  with  one  or  more  of  the  sicilie  fisted  be* 


•  PrelPet  Menegement  6  Planning 

•  OetaModaRng 

•  0B2 

•  InfermeBon  Engtneering  MettiodologY 
e  Eaperlenoe  In  lEF,  CW.  Exceterater  or 

o^CASEteole 


CASEMCT>«OOS 

DeVEI.OPMeMT 

CORPORATION 


oeni  h  ora  V  iM>«  or  ilw  M- 


FOR  CAROUNAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  opportunities, 
eiist  lor  on-line  and  data 
base  appiicalrons  P.As  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBAs  Fee  Pam  Please 
call  or  send  resume  lo 
Ke«h  Reichie.  CPC 
Sytlems  Search,  live. 

203  Herttegc  Pailt 
UU  WySc.  SC  29710 
•03/I31-2129 


AS400 

ProgruMMr/AnsIjrst 

To3»,0Q0 

OpponwMy  CMB  iv  a  tat- 
nPG  ■  ppdgran- 


A  Joum^  Be^ns 
With  The  First  Step. 


Come  To  USAA's 

OPEN  HOUSE 

At  The  Stouffer  Dallas  Hotel 

2222  Staranons  FVeewc^ 

Dallas,  Texas 


Monday,  July  16th  and  Tuesday,  July  17th 
from  10:30-2:00pm  and  4;30-7:30pm 


Our  thirteen  thousand  employees  have  already  taken  the  first  step  on  their  journey 
toward  USAA  Job  satis&ctioh.  Widi  total  assets  over  SIS  bilUon  and  two  million 
members/poUcy  holders.  USAA  is  the  neon's  largest  mail  order  business.  The  skill¬ 
ed  professionais  in  our  ^  subsidiaries.  19  affiliates  and  25  plus  satellite  offices  have 
discovered  the  benefits  ot  our  advanced  systems  environment,  four  day  woik  week  and 
a  profaMonal  worit  environment  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following  professiooals. 

•  DB2  PROGRAMMER 

•  SYSTEMS  PR0GRAMMER-DB2 

•  FINANCIAL  &  CORPORATE  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  VTAMINCP  NETWORK  SPECIALIST 

•  SYSTEMS  OUTPUT  PROGRAMMER 

•  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 

Environment  includes:  IBM  3090  k  MVSESA;  COBOL;  IMS;  OCS:  DB2;TSO;  ISPF: 
PLl:  EASYTRIEVE 

All  openings  are  in  our  San  Antonio  Office. 

Stop  by  and  discuss  your  foture  at  USAA  with  one  of  our  representatives  or  if  unable 
to  stop  by,  please  forward  your  resume  to; 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78288-0055 

Attn:  Employment  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW  gsBf 


Take  The  First  Step, 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Would  you  lilt*  to  be  part  of  a  growing  d^mAmic  insurance 
software  development  firm?  Our  grow^  has  created  a 
for  you  if  you  have  a  minimum  of  2  year*  eqwrience 
in  ADABAS  or  2  years  experience  in  prc^ny/caeualty  in 
furance  wi^  COBOL. 

We  offer  a  state-of-the-art  relational  database  environ¬ 
ment  with  4th  Generation  develi^mental  tools,  high  visi- 
biUty,  very  con^ietitive  salary  and  attractive  benefits. 

Send  reeume  or  call  Charles  Austin  at: 


(  oiHpittcrnorlil  Rccruitnient  Adi  crtisiug  Win'ks. 


''Computerworld’s  Campus  Edition  is  making 
many  of  my  campus  recruitment  trips  for  me.” 


*  —  David  Reingold 
Vice  President/Human  Resources 
Computer  HMizons  C(Kp. 


With  31  facilities  nationwide  and 
annual  sales  in  excess  of  $90  mil¬ 
lion,  Computer  Horizons  Coip.  ranks 
sixth  among  software  services/sys- 
lems  irxegration  firms.  This  20  year 
old  company  designs,  develops,  and 
implements  systems  and  software  pri¬ 
marily  for  Fortune  500  companies  in 
finance,  insurance,  and  manufacturing. 

To  ensure  that  it  lives  up  to  its  tag¬ 
line  —  “  The  Solutions  Ex- 
pens,"  —  Computer  Hori¬ 
zons  Cotp.  spen^  over  $1 
million  each  year  on  re¬ 
cruitment  advettising.  And 
it’s  the  responsibility  of 
David  Reingold,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Human  Resources, 
to  see  that  this  money  is 
^ni  recruiting  only  the  best 
computer  professionals.  That's 
why  he  adreitises  in  Computer- 
world’s  Campus  Recruitment  Edition. 

'ToeUty’s  colleges  and  universities  are 
turning  out  better  qualified  graduates 
Since  companies  like  ours  terul  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  on  experienced  prt^essioruils,  we  don 't  have 
the  time  or  staff  to  gyt  out  to  all  the  campuses  we  should. 
That’s  why  we  turned  to  Conqmterwortd’s  Campus  Recruit¬ 


ment  Edition.  It's  making  many  of  my  campus 
recruitment  trips for  me. 

In  1990 alone,  Comffuter  Horizons  Corp.  antici¬ 
pates  hiring  up  to  100  entry-level  programmers, 
systems  analysts,  database  professionals,  and 
software  engineers  with  degrees  in  computer 
science  or  mathematics.  Our  ad  in  Cornputer- 
world’s  Campus  Edition  has  already  generated 
over 400  resumes from  all  over  the  United 

States  Sow  in  the  initial screeningstages, 
my  guess  is  that  we  ‘II  be  irtterviewing 
about  one-third  cf  these  graduates 
So  our  presets  are  looking 
very  good. 

"Computerworld’s  Campus  Recruit¬ 
ment  Edition  lets  me  compete  more 
effectively  in  the  nation  'spool  cf  top 
computer  career  students  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  results  and  definitely  consider 
thistobean  'annual  ad' for  Computer 
Horizons  Corp. " 

Computetyvorld’s  Campus  Recruitment 
Edition.  It’s  helping  America’s  companies  recruit 
America’s  best  computer  career  students.  Just  ask 
David  Reingold. 

For  all  the  facts  on  the  Oaober  31 , 1990  issue, 

call  John  Corrigan,  Advertising  Direaor,  at  800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COIIIPUIBHWOiaD _ 

TbeweeUytieuispaperof  record  for  con^noer  prof essUmals. 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701  9171,  800/343-6474  (in  MA  call  508/879-0700) 


COMPUTER  CARgRS 


Information  Services 
Opportunities 


Ortando  Regional  I4e<icai  Ceoter  isa  leading  1  lOObed.  muRi^Nty.  tertiary 
care  orgUHzabon  with  more  thM  200.000 annual  outpabenl  visits. 

tlteM<no<rintt»r*^C€ae<lii»Mdlngniif  ■iiM  hrwHlaiaiakaal 
Inin  rwahniSytn^Wetworfc.  and  are  aeeklnuiinMfted 
prafcaatoa^lar  Ite  feUewlBf  peeIttoM.  tndlvtduata  wdth  TDS 
opcrfMceMc  Ughly  deaknd. 

Applications  Support 

C3ifbcal  Analyab  artd  Instructors  are  now  required  lor  the  instaiUtion  of  order 
entry,  results  reporting  and  advaiKed  ntv^  tunctions  usng  the  TDS  HC 

7000  ^pbcabons  software  package,  butruclors  will  partidpate  in  system 
develop^t.  and  teach  system  applicatiora  to  a  broad  variety  o(  our  cHnical 
stafi.  utdidng  PC-based  mixhiles  arid  mainframe  software. 

We  are  especially  irilerested  in  prolessicmals  from  various  ctinkal  disciplines 
who  have  experience  installing  the  TDSpadcage  or  other  patient  care  sys¬ 
tems  in  a  smilar  hospital  enviioranenl.  Additional  experierKe  with  screen 
and  report  iormalting  is  desirable,  along  wit  h  previous  imoivemeni  in  I  he 
oapIcfnefMalian  process  (data  collection,  desi^.  specificatioRs.  etc  I  Know¬ 
ledge  of  adult  leamingconcepts  and  CBI  adesired  for  Instructor  positions. 

Progranuning  Support 

AB  leveb  of  Applications  Software  professionalK  from  Prpfpammers  to  Seoior 
Systems  Anafysts,  are  invited  to  ap^y.  We  are  especially  interested  in  I  hose 

wiih«»itpyrii»nf»  on  16M  3090  M\^ mainframe  systems,  and  prph- 
dency  in  OiecX.  aCS  IMS/DB  and  EASYTRIEVE  PUJS  Addition 
experience  in  developing,  implementing  and  supporting  TDS  patient  care 
applications  d  a  definile  plus.  Effective  communication  skills  area  must,  as  is 
the  willingness  to  work  acraoorgsmoilional  disciplines  and  hinctions 
In  exchange  for  your  speciafaed  talents,  we  provide  an  attractive  salary/ 

benefits  package  along  with  an  exceptional  Central  Florida  location.  3bu1l  be 
am  to  eiw  ffic  Ativanlaget  of  abundant  recreational /entertainment 

activities.aiidnoslaleiiicamelaxarsncM' 

Rsr  inunetkate  coraideration.  please  forward  your  resume,  specifying 
portion  olintereg.  to.  OilMidBlIegtonnlMutiralCenter.Empfoyment 
DapwlMgl.  14  H  Kohl  Avcttae.  OrluidOk  FL  32MS.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Empkiyer. 

11  Orlando  Regional 
Medical  Center 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

{UUS  -  S5162  MoatUy) 

postioD  avaiUbte  for  Director  of  the  Informatian  Systems  Of¬ 
fice  in  the  Santa  Oars  County  Heahta  E>epanment/MentaJ  Health 
Bureau.  The  poBtipn  sriU  supervise  13  employees  and  overme  an  oo-tioe 
patient  tmefc^  and  biUng  service  syitom,  ubUxing  the  DEC  VAX  8SS0 
and  providing  with  approumatefy  200  omputer  tenomab  located 

throughout  the  C^ty. 

Appbcaats  must  pooem  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  cotnpumr  scwDce.  math- 
fmttvT.  >»»»»*««  adinioistritioa  or  related  field  and  five  yem  experkoce 
perionning  computer  synem  de^  artd  programming,  Indudtiy  two 
yean  of  pro^  leader  rmpoosbility  to  an  iniomubem  systems  depart¬ 
ment.  Experseaoe  in  health  care  systems  is  preferred. 

For  ittfonnatioo  oo  applicabon  procedure,  cootaa: 

Dmve  fVytoek  or  Pm  Garcia  tt 

(408)299-5935 


County  of  Santa  Clara 


FLORIDA 
C  P 

CAREERS 


HOW  MUCH  IS  YOUR 
NEXT  JOB  WORTH? 

FREE  Salary  Survey  Includes 
The  Latest  Statistics  In  Your  Area! 


^lyb  )ou  know  how  much  you  should  be  making  in  )«Mr 
'(rpreseni  position  —  or  what  you  can  expect  to  earn  a>  you 
advance  to  your  career? 

Now  you  can  find  oid  exactly  what  you're  worth  in  our  new 
Salary  Survey,  it  reviews  the  latest  local  data  on  salaries  in  52 
areas  where  computer  professionals  live  and  work.  Included 
are  63  position  titles  ai^  responsibility  levels  ranging  from 
entry-level  Programmers  to  MIS  Directors. 

Get  a  ftee  copy  of  this  valuable  Survey  now.  by  calling  Source 
Edp.  We  re  the  leading  tecruHing  finn  that  specializes  exdu- 
sivdy  in  the  computer  profession. 

CdH  1-800-272-4473,  ext.  157 


source 


■  90  ^  tSM  IH 


MBuacc*  viaoa 
(Bte|Mt-»n  (714  UMBOS 
MX  (Big) 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS/PROGRAMMERS 
LantHW"  oaaortunMM  *1  Noi*  Cweani  ««i  M  TMh 


nVMHK>/8P/XA  BUVS 

•CMS.  MiiHgiw.  RBOt.  -JEsa.n.i.AS.xt.ais. 

tsrr.n.i.soL  SAS.OftzaMF.vsMii 

•  UNOt/AK-V  ■OS/2*C‘ 

Sand  orFAX  , , , ,  „ 


You  couU  be  the  driving  force  behind  staleot-the-art 
software  development  that  will  identify  Lockheed  as 
a  world  leader  smong  software  engineering  organiza- 
lions  \bur  issponsibility  will  be  to  lead  our  company, 
and  the  industry  into  the  next  generation  ol  software 
development,  methodologies  and  processes 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  you  must  be  experienced 
m  DoD  standard  soltwaie  development  and  the  lalssi 
advancements  in  CASE  tools  As  the  successful 
candxlale.  you  will  inieract  between  the  systems,  soft, 
ware  devetopmeni  and  test  functions  Ybu  will  also 
develop  new  layered  software  processes  and  training 
programs  A  6S  degree  in  a  technical  discipline  is 
required  An  MS  or  PhD  is  highly  desirable. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  send  your  resume  for 
immediate  consideration  to  Lockheed-Austin.  Dept 
653-76.  PO.  17100.  TO23/30B.  Austin.  TX  78760.  Ws 
are  an  equal  opportunity  affirmative  action  employer 

'^}'£ocfcf»ed-Jlustirt 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  •  Carnegie  Mellon  University  •  Univ 
University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana  •  University  of  California  at  Lo 
Seattle  •  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  •  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madiso 
Southern  California  •  Princeton  University  •  University  of  Utah  •  State  Uni< 
Yoih  University  •  University  of  Pennsylvania  •  University  of  Rochester  •  Ui 
Minnesota  •  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  •  California  institute  of  Techn 
University  •  Northwestern  University  •  State  University  of  New  York  at  Bufl 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  •  Columbia  University  •  Rutgers  -  Th 
Bloomington  •  Pennsylvania  State  University  •  University  of  California  at  £ 
University  •  University  of  Kansas  •  University  of  Virginia  •  Vanderbilt  Univ 
Storrs  •  Southern  Methodist  University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 
University  Park  •  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institige  •  Washington  University 


York  •  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
State  University  •  University  of  Michi 


Stanford  University  •  Massachu 


Los  Angeles  •  Indiana  University 


Northwestern  University  •  Ca 
University  •  Cornell  Unive 
Madison  •  University  o( 
Washington  •  Michi 
Western  Reserve 
Lehigh  Unive 
University 


m  Reserve  University  - 
r  •  Washington  State 


logy  •  University  i 


ity  of  California 


ayette  •  U: 


Recruit  top 

computer  career  students  at 
America’s  universities  and  colleges 
without  leaving  your  office! 


Mb. 


Massach 


University 


University  of 


Rochester  Instit 


Ohio  State  Unive 


Un 


i  •  .  ....  \n  .  - 

COMPUTIRWORID 
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Stanford  U 


Los  Angel 
Northwest 
University 


ty  of  Vermc 


of  Technology 


ampaign-Urbana 


xas  at  Austin  •  Univi 


rinceton  University  •  U 


University  of  Pennsylvai 
Institute  of  Technology  •  Cali 
em  University  •  State  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  •  Columbia  Unive 
Pennsylvania  State  University  •  University  of 
of  Kansas  •  University  of  Virginia  •  Vanderbilt 


University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 


r  Polytechnic  Institute  •  Washington  University 


echnology  •  Case  Western  Reserve  University 


ty  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  •  Washington  State 


achusetts  Institute  of  Technology  •  University 


iversity  at  Bloomington  •  University  of  California 

_  Camegie-Mellon  University  •  University  of  Illim 

University^^m^^ersity  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University  of  T< 
Madison  •  University  ol  Virginia  •  Purdue  University  at  West  Lafayette  •  U 
Washington  •  Michigan  State  University  •  Ohio  State  University  •  Texas  A& 
Western  Reserve  University  •  UniversiW  of  Southern  California  •  Universit 
Lehigh  University  •  University  of  Oregon  •  Emory  University  •  George  Wai 
University  of  Utah  •  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  •  University  of  Florid 
Rochester  •  Pennsylvania  State  University  •  Washington  University  •  Univi 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  •  Syracuse  University  •  University  of  Ar 
Boston  University  •  Arizona  State  University  •  University  of  Georgia  •  Lou 
Coliege/Cnimmer  •  Vanderbilt  University  •  Auburn  University  •  University 
University  •  University  of  Arizona  •  University  of  Arkansas  •  California  Poly 
University  at  Long  Beach  •  California  State  University  at  jlorthridge  •  Cali 
University  •  University  of  California  at  Davis  •  University  of  California  at  Lo 
of  Southern  California  •  University  of  the  Pacific  •  University  of  Colorado  a 
Connecticut  •  University  of  District  of  Columbia  •  Florida  In^tute  of  Techr 
I  University  of  South  Florida  •  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana  • 
L  Tulane  University  •  Boston  University  •  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  •  Michigan  State  University  •  Oakland  Universit 
University  •  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  •  Mississippi  State  Univer 


COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


It’s  easy 

to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Computerworld! 


All  the  information  you  need  is  right  here 
Just  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-^74  (in  MA, 
508-879  0700).  Or.  if  you  want,  you  can  send  us 
the  form  below  via  mail  or  to  our  FAX  machine. 
You  can  reach  our  FAX  at  ext.  739  or  740  at 
either  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  ad  you’d  like  to  run  and  when 
you'd  like  to  run  it. 

CXOSING  DATES:  To  reserve  space,  you  need  to 
call  us  by  5PM  (all  continental  U.S.  time  zones), 
6  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date.  We  need 
your  ad  materials  (camera-ready  mechanical  or 
copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5PM,  5  days  prior  to  the 
weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY:  We  ll  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge.  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone.  U.S. 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you.  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy.  Figure  about  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page.) 

LOGOS  AND  SPECIAL  ARTWORK:  Any  logos 
or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with  your 
ad  copy.  For  best  reproduction,  please  send  us 
either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sample  on 
white  bond  paper. 

COLUm  WIDTHS  AND  MINIMUM  DEPTHS: 

YoOT^Ocan  be  one  of  seven  different  widths 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch 
increments.  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a 
reference. 

NUMBER  or  COLUMNS  WIDTH  MINIMUM  E«PTH 

1  column  11/4'  2' 

2  columns  2-5/8'  2' 

3  columns  4-1/16'  3' 

4  columns  5-9/16'  4' 

5  columns  6-15/16'  5' 

6  columns  8-3/8'  6' 

7  columns  9-3/4'  7' 

RATES:  Your  rate  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your 
ad  and  whether  you  choose  to  run  regionally  or 
nationally.  The  national  rate  is  $14.85  per  line  ot 
1207.90  per  column  inch.  The  regional  rate 
(Eastern,  Midwestern  or  Western  editions)  is 
$10.80  per  line  or  $151  20  per  column  iiKh.  You 
can  run  your  ad  in  any  two  regions  for  $13-50  per 


>  colufont  wide  by 


Inue  D«e{s): . 


Tblephooe:. 


line  or  $189.00  per  column  inch.  In  all  cases, 
you  can  earn  volume  discounts. 

The  minimum  ad  size  is  two  column  inches 
(1-1/4”  wide  by  2”  deep)  and  costs  $415.80  if  run 
nationally.  A  sample  of  this  size  appears  below. 
You  can  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch  increments  at 
$103.95  per  half  inch.  Box  numbers  are  available 
and  cost  $25  per  insertion  ($50  if  foreign). 


eouw  (t  VtS  MM  MM 
w  M  MW  «NP  RM  Ml 
■HIMI  miMMBUMMM 
•41  L8  n  «w  mmm 

UMMMm.  «r  MMMm  a* 
•DR.  and  ISTUO  M  iw  «•- 
gwria.  iomm  McoiaMap- 
0t 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES:  To  assist  you 
in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  shows  common  ad  ^izes  and  their 
respective  costs. 


Oifp  Ktgtoit 

Tm  ergioiu 
(Esst/Wtst 

MklatU 

etut/Mutvrst. 

or  West) 

Mtau'ttt/Wett) 

EMtiom 

$  302.40 

$  378.00 

$  415  80 

$  604.80 

$  756.00 

$  83160 

$1360.80 

$1,701.00 

$1371.10 

$3,024.00 

$3,780.00 

$4,158.00 

$5,292.00 

$6315.00 

$7.27650 

1  column  xr  -  $  302.40  I  378.00  t  415  80 

2  column  X  2”  f  604.80  %  756.00  I  831-60 

3cohunnz3'  11360.80  11.701  00  $1371.10 

4  column  X  5"  $3,024.00  $3,78000  $4,158.00 

5  column  xT*  $5,292.00  $631500  $7,27650 

PAYMENT:  If  you’re  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven’t  established  an  account  with  us.  we 
need  your  paymeiu  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number.  Once  you  have 
established  an  account  with  us.  we'll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
is  good. 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYSt 
You  can  take  advantage  of  special  rates  that 
let  you  run  your  ad  in  Computerworld  and 
ComputerworUfs  sister  newspapers  at  special 
rates.  Choose  from  Computerworld  R>cus  on 
Inte^ation,  Network  Vttrld.  InfotXbiHd,  Digital 
News  and  Federal  Computer  ^ek.  Call  for 
details. 


.inebesdeep 


tOBM  OMldwcR  ORbR 

□  EML^Udiiai  DrnAmm/Wtm.  OBaR/WBic 


Send  thia  fom  to: 


57S  CoriHriMfp  Rotd.  ta  9171.  Pns 
800-545^74  (la  MA.  )0M79-O700) 
Tetoooptec  BseoBlooft:  759  or  740 


I.  MA  01701-9171 


COMPUTERWORLD 


MARKETPLACE 


Piddngappropriate  technology 

There  art  plenty  of  money-saving  options;  the  trick  is  how  toevaluate  them 


BY  THOMAS  D.OUSON 
anoALiocv 

To  their  detriment,  many 
cnmpeniee  espouse  a 
safk  phfloeopliy  for 
the  acqiiisito  ol  hard¬ 
ware  stick  to  it  reh- 
giouBly.  Some  companiiw  wor¬ 
ship  new  technoiogy  regardless 
(d  drcumatances.  Othm  deny 
tfaevalneolDewtechnolciigyre’ 
gardfeas  the  snphcatioas.  SdD 
ocben  streaa  mainframes  and 
diaaagiae  or  even  fortid  mid' 
range  and  microcooqxiter-besed 
syttems  for  product  applica- 
tnoa. 

These  doctrinaire  befiefs  are 
totally  inappropriate  given  to¬ 
day's  reqoirementa.  Companies 


uhictureis  (PCM)  and  perhaps 
midrange  and  microcoaiputer 
^sterns. 

If  you  think  this  notion  of  ap¬ 
propriate  technology  is  self-evi- 
dent  —  like  apple  pie,  mother¬ 
hood  and  the  Amerkan  Bag  —  I 
agree.  The  real  (piestian  is  bow  a 
company  can  apply  the  principle. 

Acquiainon  d^- 
sioQS  should  be 
based  on  a  coat/ben- 
efit  annlyais.  The 
key-to  such  dedsioos 
ia  to  evaluate  OMt- 
effectiveness  on  a 
present  value  basis, 
considering  expen¬ 
ses  of  hardam, 
software,  maioteoance,  floor 
space  and  environinenta)  con- 


^E. 


quisition  to  align  plans  with  us¬ 
ers’  requirements.  In  doing  so, 
they  must  do  the  following: 

•  Consider  the  nature  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  serviced  by  the  equip¬ 
ment,  particularly  whether  they 
are  strategic 

•  Provide  sufficient  initial  com¬ 
pute  cycles  and  weigh  the  need 

for  growth  in  those 
cycles, 

•  Understand  the 
software  imphca- 
tioDs  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  the 
devebpment  and  ap¬ 
plication  tools  it  sup¬ 
ports. 

Let's  look  at  an 
organiatkm  whose  mainframe 
processor  begins  to  reach  its  lim¬ 


ning  on  the  processor.  Consider 
a  small  machine  —  whether  new 
or  used  —  to  run  some  of  the  ap¬ 
plications. 

In  approaching  this  alterna¬ 
tive,  review  the  mix  of  appbca- 
tions  on  the  processor.  Could 
some  (A  them  run  successfully  on 
the  current  versiot)  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  for  years.’  If  so, 
consider  a  smaller,  used  proces¬ 
sor  to  rebeve  pressure  on  the 
main  CPU.  Are  other  apfdica- 
tions  so  critical  that  they  must 
stay  current  with  technoiogy?  If 
so,  you  may  want  a  second,  small 
CPU  that  is  state-of-the-art. 

C^mipare  the  financial  impli- 
catiofls  of  a  second  processor 
and  the  larger  state^f-the-art 
CPU  in  terms  of  aQ  the  relevant 
factors.  Take  into  account  the 
tendency  for  software  and  main- 
tntance  costs  to  inflate  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  oist  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  Make  certain  you 
consider  the  shorter  life  (A  to- 


suffidenl  relief  for  a  while.  This 
option  underlines  the  need  for 
the  equipment  manager  to  work 
closely  with  the  people  charged 
with  fine-tuning  sterns. 

Many  organizations  operate 
around  the  clock.  However,  if 
your  organization  doesn’t  run 
three  shifts  and  your  CPU  is 
bumping  up  against  maxiimim 
use.  a  second  or  third  shift  to 
handle  batch  jobs  mi^t  be  far 
less  expensive  than  a  new,  $8 
million  CPU.  This  step  would 
lead  to  appropriate  use  of  your 
current  technology. 

Of  course.  aD  of  this  analy^  is 
dependent  on  several  factors  be- 
y<^  coats:  the  users  accepting 
the  functionality  of  the  ahema- 
tive,  its  rehabUi^  and  a  judgment 
that  any  risks  associated  with  a 
used  madune  or  equipment  from 
a  PCM  are  appropriate. 


Oleaoo  ■  finodil  (farector  of  nkorma- 
tioo  procetsag  at  iohs  Hancock  Fiaath 
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CIASSIFIEP 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


CALL  US  LAST 


OET  vow  BEST  PRICE  , 
THEN  CALL 

coMnnm  noKtiu,  me. 

WE 

Buy  -  Set  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipnient 
AS400-  System  36. 38. 43XX 

aMotrrraniiusNTALS 

Cdiaieiwuea 
•iTMtai.37»eta  \ 


CPCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CBCB 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  Mid  USED 
1000.  •  3000  •  9000 
IndiMSng  Spectrum 
■UV  •  KLL  •  T1UDC  •  RCNT  •  L£A«E 


ConAiffi  Corporation 

it's  PmoriWR^  Thai  Couitst 
80(V643-49S4  3/029.2277 

FAX  213/0294007 


Datatre\d 


COMPUTERWORLDSs 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


Eiamines  the  issues  while  Computer 
Professionals  examine 
your  rnessage 
Cali  lor  all 
the  oetaiis 


(BOO)  343-6474 


Your  used  computer 
equipment  deserves 
a  second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer  equipment  to  aell,  Comput- 
enoorid't  CUaaified  Marketplace  ia  the  beat  place  to  do  your 
Belling.  That's  becauae  the  Claaaified  Marketplace  features 
a  Buy/Sell/Leaae  section  to  help  you  market  your  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  very  people  who  are  looking  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advertiae  in  ComputerwoHd  Claaaified  Mar¬ 
ketplace.  you  reach  a  total  (ABC-audited)  audience  of  over 
612,000  computer  profeaaionala  who  turn  to  Computerwortd 
for  news,  information,  features  -  and  the  Claasiii^  Market¬ 
place  -  every  week. 


So  give  your 
used  computer 
equipment  a 
second  chance 
today.  To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 


800/343-6474  “  ^ 


(in  MA.  608/879-0700) 


Time/Services 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  COUP. 

Provides  you  wttli: 

RE.MOTE  CO.MPl  TING 
CO.MPl  TER  Ol  TSOI  rtClNG 
FACIUTY  MAN.AGEMEVr 


a  IBM  A  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA.  TSO/E.  ISPF/PDF. 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO.  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  DeveiopcDcnt 
4/GLs  Grapmes 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Sccure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fh  your  needs 
CalL*  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

mmDUQO 


COMDISCO  COMPITING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Owbia  Pmrhwsy.  Carlaudi .  NJ  0*0'2 


Quality  Outsourcing 

Wm  Mmteh  Any  Rnaaonabln  Off  nr 


d  IBM  MartTame/Penpherals 
d  Ful  Technicai  Supp^ 
d  24  hour  He^  Desk  w/  600# 
d  Database  Conversions 
d  Automated  mm  Distribution 
d  S/38  Disaster  Recovery 


d  ConsuRmg  Services 
d  Network  Specialists 
d  Capacity  Planning 
d  Automated  Operations 
d  Laser  Pnrrting 


Itosottrcna  AvaltoMa  Inelud0: 

MVS/XA.  VHAOA  CMS.  DCS.  Oe2/OMF.  TSO/E. 
tSPF/PDF.  SAS.  Ubranan.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Tetanet/Tynvwt.  TOP  SECRET 


Calk  (201)216-3216 

WECWAtfBW  TtCinOLOCV  ALLIAACt  COWPQWATIO*, 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


.  IBM  MVS  XA 
EnvfferwTwni 
•  082  lOUS  R  Ueoai 
2(MafidAOLs 
a  Prolessionai  Support 
SiaR 

a  Eaper'enced 
MiQraiio''  Manaoe 
mam  Taam 
a  Simpbiiea  Pnoog 


•  AStAOC 

•  Full  Suppomng 

Serveas 

Ueaa  Convarsio'' 
Laser  a  impact 
PnmFaoMy 
Appiieauon 
ProBrammng 

•  Technical  Suppon 
a  24  Hours  a  Day  - 


Invowng  7  Days  a  Week 


May&Speli,BK. 

iSOt  Opi/saiaa  Oe«namGqM.ll«e6>SS7i} 

1(800)  729-1S01 

For  Mon  imormwion  Conaa  Tony  Ran«r 


ON4JNEWrm 

conenisouRCE 


dMulupIc  ceaien 
dtACF.CICS.IM5 
dvotoae  a  low  dIacauH 
dnUI  wckPiol  fluppon 


dMVVXA.VU.O08 
dSAS.D«2 
d  Worldwide  acceaa 
dlaRTprimeg 


(919)  469-3325 


OUTSMMCme-PflOCESSMG  SERVICES 


■VSTSe-VSI'VM  CK-CICS  ISFr  VTMl 
Sfll*ll2-8if*SAS*l«(iFrin«| 

*  Tip  HaNfaMit  iaviivmiit  WitI  Every  Acchbi 

*  lew  Can  Prevdir  le  In  Ab|iI«i 

cd:  SlMFtiMliw.EsK.V.F. 

800-1199-5178 

PYRAM0  pyramid  Informaiion  Services,  loc. 
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Time/Services 


CtoMMMf 

Kaikmtplae* 


gives  you 
reach  to  over 
612,000 
potenti^  buyers! 


And  this  audienoe  is 
even  verified  by  the  Au> 
dtt  Buieeu  of  Cfrcufe- 
tions  1n  the  only  inde- 
pendentty  eudhed 
psse-eiong  stfvey  of  its 
kM.  Whet's  more 
ComputtnfOrtO’s  Ctas- 
sHied  Marfcetplace  perv 
etrates  buying  compa¬ 
nies  in  el  m^  indus¬ 
tries.  That’s  because 
Ojmputarworki's  total 
audience  blankets  key 
vertical  marltets  that  are 
mafor  users  -  and  tna* 
ior  buyers  -  of  conv 
puter  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 


So  if  you're  seing  com¬ 
puter  product  and  ser¬ 
vices.  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  delvers 
over  612,000  potential 
buyers.  Advertise  in 
ComfXJtarworid's  Clas- 
siM  Marketplacel 


For  more 
Monrtatkm, 
eaK: 


800 

343-6474 

(Mku.  sae/s7»07oo) 


()iitsourtinj>.  .  . 

hc'ii  Time.  (  apital 
And  Quality  ( ount 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 

Stala-of-the-art  Programmer  productMly 

IBMcompslibHIty:  aide: 

MVS^SA*VM«A*TSO<E*  FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  ’ 
nOSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  dBUO-AIO  *  ABENO-AID  * 

IOMS«  *  OB2  *  OMF  *  CICS  *  ABENO-AIO 

PROFS 

■  At  MCN  Computer  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  solutions 
to  maiorintemaiional  clients.  With  or>e  of  the  Anesi  computer 
facilities  in  the  country,  your  data  <8  secure,  yet  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Our  higlvofMlity.  cosl-efMclive  services  include: 

•  Operations  7  days  a  week.  24hoursaday 

•  Retwork  Management 

SS  For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  C 

mc7  i.go(Mai.«444 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


S22^  Auto  Club  Om« 
Owtwm.  Micliiean  481 26 


fTAPE  AND  DISKETTEl 
DUPLICATION 


‘THE  09ie9T0r§M0^  FOft 
SOFTWARE  DEVELOFCRS” 

STOP  peing  to  S  difleretrt 
MippItonI  N  esA  eS  be  dene 
\  .  witti  one  easy  phene  ceR. 


M  Specie  S*  ScTMnng  Process  for  3 1/2"  indS  i;4  ' 
Oekettes  We  can  print  rigm  on  me  shutter  of  eidi 
3 1  ft"  dipi  or  nght  on  me  techet  of  S 1 /4  ’  <toks!' 

M  PrMtod  Oieheae  Sleevee 
»«  Printed  PielieBe  Labeie 
M  Primed  BMvs  4  Slpcese 
—  Printed  Oocanenution  Pages 
M  DuoteetionEquemem 


"  You  nave  (o  make  Out  one  phone  CM  to  the  Corporate 
owe  Company  end  can  considar  (ha /oO  done." 

lnlllinoii(708)439-0ISK 
Nationwide  1  (800)  634-DiSK 


Computerworid's 

Classified  Marketplace 

deliveis  your  message  in  companies  that  plan  to 
buy  your  product  or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minis,  mainCrames  to  supercomputers,  Computerworld’s 
readers  buy  products  across  all  ranges  of  today’s  computers.  So  if 
you're  seUing,  adverttsc  in  the  newspaper  that  delivers  rcadeis  that 
piM  to  buy  YOUR  product  or  service.  Advertise  in  Computervorld’s 
Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more  information,  call: 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA.  508/879-0700). 


Imiovaliife,  Responsive, 
QualRy 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  muKHude  of 
third  party  software 

the  campMe  source  tor 
outsourcing  _ 

1.800-44»«797 

* 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


V 

SERVICES 


•  TIIANNQ,  MSTALLAT10N. 
SALES  AND  SUPPORT 
-  W  towiw  54  tor  VAXhiMS 
.  wwUMttoa  "oaos '  ler  vaxams 
Hiinwto  I  rwrwto  I  to  vAirisr 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


SUrJGARD 
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Conversions 

i.  i  'W  :  i\ 

I  \ri  K  I 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatkally  convert  your  QCS 
Macro  to  QCS  Cmninand. 

•  License  Product 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Turn-Key  Conversion 


Ncosynetks,  Inc.  offers  a  fomtty  of 
integrated  software  toob  to: 

•  Translate  Languages 

•  Convert  C^la 

•  Create  jCL 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 


Featuring 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 


□  Conversions 

□  Tune/Services 

□  Communications 


□  Peripberals/Supplies 

□  Graphics/Desktf^  Pubiishing 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Propoaab/Real  Estate 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 

ClaasiHed  Marketplace. 


.  columns  Wide  X- 


.  incties  deep. 


□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  vsth  this  form. 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 

Computerworld 
ClassiHed  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 
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Moving  over  from  Cobol  to  C 

Before  training,  think  about  your  staff  and  its  project  schedule 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 

SnOALTOCW 

For  the  last  20  years  or 
so,  Cobol  has  reigned 
supreme  as  the  pro* 
gramming  language  of 
choice  in  most  busi¬ 
nesses.  today  Cotxd  is  facing 
stMoe  serious  compeCitKm. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  typical 
Cobol  shop  ran  centralized  main¬ 
frames  tethered  to  dumb  termi¬ 
nals:  today's  organization  is  any¬ 
thing  but  centralized,  featuring 
local-  and  wide-area  networks, 
minicomputers,  workstations 
and  persona]  computers.  With  all 
this  newhngled  hardware,  it's 
no  wonder  managers  are  looking 
fm  soft  ware  tools  that  can  run  on 
all  of  it  and  handle  increasingly 
complex  requirements  as  well. 
For  many  companies,  one  an¬ 
swer  has  been  C. 

If  your  organization  is  plan¬ 
ning  the  leap  to  the  C  language, 
it’s  g(^  to  take  more  than  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  compiler.  It’s  going  to 
take  careful  planning  and,  roost 
of  all.  training.  The  information 
systems  manager  must  take  into 
account  a  few  unassailable  poiius 


about  the  move  from  Cobed  to  C  stock  of  the  schedule  of  detivera- 


and  plan  a  training  program  ac- 
conhngly. 

•  Cobol  ineitia.  Ftrst.  there 


bles  and  modify  it  to  accommo¬ 
date  new  C  programmers. 

The  manager  should  plan 


are  biQkms  of  dollars  invested  in  training  to  coincide  with  the 
Cobol  programs,  so  there  wiD  al-  launch  of  new  projects.  If  a  staff 
ways  be  a  need  for  Cobol  pro-  member  is  woridng  on  a  Cobol 
grammers.  The  savvy  manager  project  when  be  goes  into  a  C 
realizes  that  be  needs  either  bi-  class,  putting  him  back  on  the 
lingual  programmers  or  both  C  project  would  negate  the  train* 
and  Cobed  foctkms.  He  also  real-  ing  —  unless  the  manager  has 


izes  there  are  many 
programmers  who 
just  don't  want  to 
learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage.  Generally, 
they  have  be^  writ¬ 
ing  Cobol  for  so  long 
they  know  it  as  well 
as  En^ish;  these 
peoide  get  their  ku- 


set  aside  some  mod¬ 
ules  that  can  be  cod¬ 
ed  in  C. 

Because  new  C 
programmers  are  OD 
the  low  end  of  the 
learning  curve,  the 
manager  must  adjust 
the  schedule  acc^- 
in^.  If  be  projected 


dos  from  expertise  in  C<d}ol,  and  a  three-weekdeveh^xnent  effort 
learning  a  new  language  would  for  a  Cobed  module,  be  might  try 
put  them  back  at  square  one,  a  five  weeks  for  this  first  attempt 
place  they'd  rather  not  be.  If  Co-  inC. 

bed  is  where  they'd  ratb^  be.  •  The  dangera  of  C.  C  is  also  a 
leave  them  there.  They'll  revel  systems  programming  language: 
in  maintaining  the)se  billioQs  of  tte  e}perating  system  can  be 
doQarsofCobcdcexie.  changed  in  w^  that  might 

•  Once  trab^  —  use  it  or  make  the  traditional  program- 
lone  it.  Once  the  programming  ming  nunager  quite  nervous.  A 
manager  has  selected  candidates  diange  in  one  apfdication.  for  ex- 
for  C  training,  be  should  take  amide,  might  leave  others  run¬ 


ning  on  the  same  processor  inop¬ 
erable.  It's  wise  to  tadde  tte 
sticky  subject  during  trsinuig. 
Some  of  C's  powerftil  constructs 
may  not  be  needed  in  a  given  ap- 
plimtioo.  A  tborou^  review  of 
the  features  will  let  the  program¬ 
ming  manager  develop  a  list  of 
functions  and  Uiraries  that  pro¬ 
grammers  should  avoid.  Train¬ 
ing  can  eitber  bypass  \htm  or 
cover  them  with  a  wam^  not  to 
use  them  without  permissioo. 

•  The  distribute  ahop.  Al- 
thou0  C  is  tooted  as  the  roost 
portable  of  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  differences  creep  in 
when  it  is  run  on  different  hard¬ 
ware  platforms.  If  training  is  to 
com  C  programming  for  both 
IBM  aixl  Digital  Equipment 
Carp,  hardware,  for  example,  it 
must  take  into  account  differ¬ 
ences  in  libraries,  editors,  com¬ 
pilers  and  linkage  executkns. 

•  Imptemenutkm  iasues. 
Once  the  manager  has  decided 
who  to  train  and  what  to  cover, 
he  must  decide  bow  to  train. 
There  are  three  chief  options: 
live  training,  video  and  tfisks. 
Live  training  is  usually  best; 
rKHhing  beats  hunun  interactioo 
and  the  camaraderie  among  stu- 
dttits  confronting  the  same 
tasks.  Wlule  destraUe,  however, 
this  approach  may  be  impractical 
in  many  ca^t-^arved  firms. 

Fortunately,  there  are  quite  a 


few  vendors  ready  to  step  bl 
Nearly  every  PC-baaed  C  com¬ 
piler  comes  with  a  tutorial  on  the 
language.  Wide  they’re  usually 
thorough,  these  tutorials  are 
geared  to  the  individual  self- 
staiter  more  than  to  a  firm  train¬ 
ing  a  large  mimber  of  people. 

I  can  recommend  two  triming 
programs,  although  1  sug^st 
shopping  around  before  buying. 
The  C  Workshop,  which  is  from 
Wordcraft  in  Oakland,  Cakf.,  and 
available  at  computer  book¬ 
stores,  inchides  a  set  of  disks  and 
a  350-page  text  To  use  it,  make 
sure  that  students  are  aetf-start- 
ers.  If  such  people  are  not  to  be 
found,  Zorteeb,  Idc.’s  video 
course  may  be  the  ticket  Zor- 
teefa.  locat^  in  London  and  Ar- 
hngton.  Mass.,  has  combined  10 
videos,  text  and  a  reference 
manual  along  with  its  C  compil¬ 
er. 

There's  no  getting  around  it 
C  is  becoming  the  programming 
language  of  choice.  In  hiring  staff 
members  from  Cobol  to  C.  the 
wise  manager  needs  to  do  some 
careful  planning  to  balance  the 
needs,  wants  and  fears  of  his 
staff,  new  features  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  the  schedule  of  deliveni- 
bles  and  training  methodologies. 

Kere*  i*  prewkBi  of  New  Art.  be..  ■ 
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“By  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  our  ad 
in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Maiketplace 
had  paid  for  itself  five 
.  times  over.’’ 

t  —  Rick  Sprowl 

Partner 

-  -  BL  Associates,  Inc. 


At  BL  Associates  in  Hanover,  MA,  business 
means  much  more  than  buying,  selling,  and 
trading  Data  General  and  compatible  hard¬ 
ware.  It  also  means  providing  customers  with 
innovative  solutions.  According  to  Partner, 

Rick  Sprowl,  their  60  years  plus  of  combined 
experience  and  “shirt-sleeve”  approach  to 
customer  service  are  what  keep  buyers  and 
sellers  coming  back  again  and  again. 

“Our  business,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  computer 
hardware,  obviously  revolves  around  equipment 
—  processors,  terminals,  printers,  and  disk 
drives,  for  the  most  part.  So  we’re  always  on  the 
lookout  for  prospects  who  either  have  Data 
General  or  compatible  hardware,  such  as  CDC, 
Data  Products,  Priritronic  or  Fujitsu,  to  sell  or 
are  looking  far  used  equipmera  to  buy.  To  target 
oar  audience  of  end  users  in  companies  of  all 
sizes  and  in  every  industry,  we  advertise  in 
Computerworld 's  Classified  Marketplace  — 
arrd  get  great  results. 

"In  advertising  response,  Computerworld 's 
Classified  Mc^etplace  outperformed  the  others 
two  to  one  So  we  know  that’s  where  end  users 
see  our  ad  every  week.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  our  ad  in  Computerworld ’s  Classified 
Marketplace  had  paid  for  itself  five  times  over. 
Now,  having  scaled  down  our  advertising  efforts, 
Computerworld  is  the  only  industry  trade  publi¬ 
cation  we  advertise  in  And,  based  on  results,  we 
definitely  plan  to  keep  our  weekly  Classified 
Market^ce  contract  in  place 
“While  ad  response  and  sales  are  key, 
Computerworld ’s  Classified  Marketplace  also 
plays  a  critical  role  in  helping  people  promote 
BL  Associates’  image  both  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally.  We  want  to  tell  end  users  everywhere 
about  our  dedication  to  helping  them  firid  the 
best  and  most  cost-effective  equipment  alterna¬ 
tives  Through  personalized  attention  to  customer 
service,  our  goal  is  to  establish  more  and  more 
ongoing  reMonships  and,  in  turn,  keep  building 
the  cotrqxmy’s  solid  base  of  satisfied  customers 


“Our  advertising  in  Computerworld ’s  Qassified 
Marketplace  has  clearly  exceeded  all  expectations. 
We  carefully  track  advertising  results,  so  we 
know  Computerworld ’s  Classified  Marketplace 
is  helpirig  introduce  BL  Associates  to  a  powerful 
base  of  users  worldwide.  Recently  i  even  received 
a  call  from  Israel,  and  that’s  one  more  serious 
prospect  only  Computerworld ’s  Classified 
Marketplace  could  have  delivered.  ’’ 
Computerworld’s  Qcissified  Marketplace. 

It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  computer 
sellers.  Every  week,  sellers  and  buyers  like  BL 
Associates  advertise  in  Computerworld' s 
Classified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  612,000  information  systems  professionals. 
And  because  it  works!  To  put  your  classified 
message  into  the  hcmds  of  America’s  most 
powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Classified  Advertising  Director,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


Where ^  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 
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Nynex  eyes  AI  system  savings 


Isthisthe  party. . .? 


- oviftiureM  wimcB  private  branch  exchanges  and  Rate-of-retura fegiabtioD. be 

BYjQAN^M^euJ^  Centrex  service  — by  the  end  <rf  noted,  mandates  that  any  RBOC 

-  the  year.  profits  above  and  beyond  that 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  If  The  savings  wiD  come  pri-  ceding  roust  be  passed  00  to  the 
Nynex  Carp,  can  actually  save  its  roarily  from  "fewer  errooeous  ratepayer  in  the  form  of  reduced 
projected  $4  milboo  to  $6  milbon  dispatches,"  said  Jim  Euchner,  ntes,artbeprQfitsinuBtbere' 
per  year  with  the  expert  system  expert  systems  dtrector  at  invested  in  upgrading  and  ex¬ 
now  running  in  40  of  its  mainte'  Nyne3L  Users  should  reap  im-  panding  the  local  network. 
natw  centers,  customera  proved  customer  service  bene*  Other  RfiOCa  are  in  various 

end  up  two>tirDe  winners.  fits,  he  said,  because  the  system,  stages  of  developing  sinalar  ex* 

Expert  systems  use  artificial  which  operates  around  the  dock,  pert  system  appttcations,  Eueb- 
technology  to  cap-  takes  10  seconds  to  screen  ner  said.  For  example.  Bell  At* 
ture  the  knowledge  and  experi-  (diooe  troubles,  coaqnred  with  lantk  Carp,  reported  that  it  has 
ence  of  human  experts  and  em*  five  to  10  minutes  by  a  human.  realized  "significant  savings"  for 
bed  their  tat*  C-uatotfiers  may  also  see  low*  several  years  using  its  own  ex* 

kmale  in  software.  Nynex  er  phone  service  rates  or  net-  pertsystem. 
annouiye*^  last  week  that  it  has  work  enhancements,  because  Eudmer  stressed  that  Nyn* 
been  using  an  expert  system,  the  Nynex  is  regulated  by  rate-oC-re*  ex's  immediate  goal  with  its  ex* 
Maintenance  Adnunistrstor  Ex-  turn  legiabtiott,  which  cape  re*  pert  system  is  "not  to  ehndnate 
pert  (Max),  to  tfagrxiag  prob*  gioaal  Bell  operating  company  manpower"  but  to  free  up  test* 
Lhiib  residential  and  small*  (RBOC)  earnings  at  about  12%,  era'  time  to  do  more  productive 
telephooe  services,  accorefing  to  William  Rxneroy,  woik,  sudi  as  preventive  mam* 
The  cor^mnynid  it  plans  to  test  director  of  telecoainnmicatioos  tenance.  He  added,  however, 
a  larger  business  versioo  of  Max  puUic  poBcy  at  the  Intematiooal  thaf  in  the  kmg  run.  "we  may 
—  sdiich  would  accommodate  (^ommunicatiansAsaociatioa.  needfewerpeopletodothejob." 


radar  gun  trained  on  water,  ice,  the  two  systems,  has  an  I/O  re>  said  t 
Trffiimyi  insects  and  dust  in  the  air.  The  spooM  rate  of  40M  byte/aec..  "Eiq 

FROMFAGEl  systems  can  tefl  if  objects  are  providmg  real-tinie  amdyses  of  thed 

moving  toward  or  away  from  the  Doppler  signals,  according  to  a  said, 
tornado  in  Umoo.  Colo.,  that  transmitter  as  well  as  their  company  spokesman.  Ri 

they  riaimwt  went  undetected  by  speed.  In  this  way.  Doppler  sya*  Ail  t^  may  come  as  a  shock  aoun 
a  Doppler  system  near  Denver,  terns  can  see  pbeiKimena  such  as  to  U.S.  radar  tedBudans  and  cono 
llOkmaway.  wind  shear,  tornadoes  and  heavy  meteorologies  accustomed  to  te^ 

s  Rqtresentatives  of  the  Nation*  rain  as  they  form.  working  with  technology  no  qgist 

al  WS»ther  Service  &nidoyee  However,  the  cocqplex  and  more  current  than  1974.  Mu^ 

Organaatkm  the  ttew  sys*  vohnninous  data  revealed  by  of  the  service’s  existing  equ^  Rwo 
tern  creates  a  greater  work  1^  Doppler  equipment  todc  days  to  ment,  in  &ct.  waa  purchased  in  Defe 
for  meteorologists  at  a  time 
when  the  government  b  stream¬ 
lining  its  staff. 

•  Other  meteordogists  said  the 
weather  service,  which  has  man¬ 
aged  the  project  from  its  inc^ 
tkm.  has  beta  overly  secretive 
about  system  deta^. 

•  Supp^ers  of  Don>ler  radar 
critidae  the  slow  flow  of  funds  to 
the  project 

The  U.S.  departments  of  De¬ 
fense.  (Commerce  and  Tran^or- 
tation  joined  farces  in  1979  to 
form  the  Next  Generatkm 
Weather  Radar  Prefect,  or  Nex- 
tad,  the  agency  that  has  moth¬ 
ered  the  computer  technology  process  by  previous  computers,  1957,Sarrealseiq>fauoed. 
needed  todevelopWSR-88D.  creating  what  amounted  to  "You  can't  sit  behind  this 

Under  the  project,  the  175  "game  fihns”  for  mctewolopsts  thing  with  Piper  Ci*  kaowl- 
stations  will  be  built  by  early  to  review.  Miller  said.  Infonna*  edge."  Crawford  said.  "You 

1996,  Don  Sarreals,  spatial  as-  tion  output  by  Doppler  systems  have  to  have  Stealth  [aircraft]  Tnarinwimacoirate  range 
cictani  tQ  Nexiad's  director,  "can  fill  up  a  wastebasket  to  a  knowledge."  Crawford  was 
Samuel  WtIliamsoa.S8kl.  Of  that  couple  of  seconds  as  it  crunches  Oktahoma  area  manager  at  the 
nitmhw,  1 20  will  be  managed  in  algorithms  [representing]  bow  National  Weather  Service  for 
the  U.S.  by  the  National  Weaih-  the  atmosphere  is  befieved  to  seven  years, 
er  Service,  38  wiU  be  used  by  the  work,"  sa^  Ken  Crawford,  di-  with  Nexrad  at  its  Norman, 
U.S.AirFarce.andl7willbeop-  rector  of  the  Oklahoma  Qnnato*  OUa.,  Doppler  prototype  sHe 
erated  overseas  near  U.S.  mili-  logical  Survey.  untillastyear. 

taiy  installations.  "The  (Nexradl  program  is  ex*  Davxl  R>w^  president  of 

Nexrad  b  one  to  two  years  tremdy  software-intensive," 
schedule,  according  to  said  Ait  Hansen,  formerly  the 
various  government  sources.  Federal  Avution  Adminbtra- 
However.  it  b  not  over  budget,  tioo's  weather  radar  program 
acconfingtoSarreab.  manager. 

Doppler  radar  itself  has  eidst*  Coocurrest  Computer  Carp, 

ed  since  the  1950s.  according  to  in  Tioton  FaUs,  NJ.,  a  Nexrad 
Marvin  Mffler,  National  Weatb-  subcontractor,  b  providing  one 
er  Service  area  manage  for  3280  and  two  3212  supemum- 
Ohk).  While  conve^onUradar  computers  for  each  sUtkin  to  ect 

pictures  are  simply  kBocs  process  all  the  data  into  color  db-  One  source  who  helped  man- 

bounced  off  objM,  Doppler  pbys  and  weather  forecasta.  age  the  project  as  it  developed 
systems  act  like  a  poba  officer's  C^meurrent’s  3280.  the  larger  of  and  who  requested  ananymity 
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Weather  watch 

Doppler  radar  system  uses  CoHcurmt  CompuUr  procasors 


and  Raytheon  as  they  prepared  been  foot-dragging  by  bureeu- 
to  bid  on  the  project"  crata  bolding  the  proiect’s  puree 

ftiwell  said  ^t  what  he  has  strings, 
learned  about  the  Doppler  radar  Meteorologbts  anxious  to 
makes  him  cautious.  Asked  if  the  trash  their  current  vacwBKnbe 
system  could  have  saved  any  systems  are  oonethdess  wor- 
livesifitbadbeenopentiDgJuDe  ried  that  Nexrad'a  answer  may 
14  in  Ohio,  when  Shadyside  was  be  too  mneh.  Neal  Marefabanks, 
washed  from  the  foce  of  the  fire  and  weather  forecaster  in 
Earth,  I^iwdl  aid:  "If  it  was  be-  Aodiorage,  Alaska,  said  Doppler 
ing  operated  by  a  competent  systems  mty  hsve  "too  muiy 
person,  and  the  location  of  the  bdbandwhbties." 
radar  waa  dose  enou^  to  the  'It's  very  hbor-intenaive.'’ 
storm,  it  might  have."  He  said  said  Marchfaanks,  who  b  national 
that  70  to  80  km  b  a  Doppler^s  vice-president  of  the  National 

_ Weather  Service  Employee  Or- 

A  less  sophisticated  Doppler  ganbatioo.  It  can  take  two  or 
system  in  Pittsburg,  MiDer  three  people  to  keep  up  with  it. 

_ _  was  unable  to  predict  or  Marchbanks rliimed. 

working  doeely  spot  the  Sbadyade  storm.  A  aim-  Doppler  ^rstems  can  produce 

ilar  example  b  the  Limoo  toma*  literalfr  dosens  of  ways  of  look- 
do  earkerthb  year,  be  said.  ing  at  any  stonni  hourly  storm 

Biwdl  said  that  soother  such  accumolatiao,  large^cale  wind 
Doppler  station  near  Denver  patterns,  microlxireti  of  wind, 
the  National  W^Uier  Service  saw  only  "nald  [air]  drculitiQn."  stocm  tracking  and  oter  more 
Rnipinyi»»  Orgassation,  said  any  The  operator  of  a  conventional  eaotkric  aywfs 
knowledge  of  the  system  bn  radar  qratem  noted  severe  ()nCapoftbaL.NexradwiSiD- 
beoi  hsrd  to  come  Ibwdl,  weather,  however,  indbeoed  an  crekse  t^  area  each  meteoroio- 
wbo  said  he  supports  effortt  to  adviaocy.  gjat.mooilors,  Marchbankaaaid. 

update  rathn.  reported  that  Afooty  admitted  that  there  "When  you  are  woridag  a  short- 


V  I  _  _  „  Analysis  following  the  work-  Frederic  Coben.  an  analyst  at 
OC  staboa  arena,  in  which  Stardent  Labe.  Sirapeoa  &  Co./'I  expect 

•V/kJ  ^C4rv/l\v/X  has  scrambled  with  quesbooable  that  the  [many]  computer  coin- 
success  for  player  status,  report-  iMBiies  that  are  involved  m  part- 
merit  Friday  afternoon  ex-  ed  months' wo^  of  rumblings  of  nenfaips  with  japtnese  and  oth- 
pressed  dtsappointment  with  the  management-level  discord  at  the  er  foreign  investors  —  some  of 
suit.  Matsii^  reiected  the  firm.  No  one.  however,  reported  them,  in&ct,  with  Kubota-^  will 
charges  and  said  Kubota  being  aware  of  ill  will  between  sunplytaketfatsinstride." 
‘learned  of  these  claims  several  Stardent  and  Kubota.  Acojnfing  to  Sanders,  be  and 

weeks  ago  when  Mtcbeb  and  In  the  suit  filed  in  Santa  Qara  Michels,  who  are  suing  Kubota 
Sanders  approacM  us  secretly  Superior  Court  last  Thursday,  in  their  capndties  as  mmority 
—  obviously  hoping  to  extract  a  Michels  and  Sanders  said  that  sharefatdders  of  Stardent  and  as 
payment..."  the  merger  was  a  shotgun  wed-  former  Ardent  sharefacrfders,  are 

Kubota,  a  100-year-old  agrv  ding,  forced  by  Kubota  on  threat  not  implying  that  eitber  Stardent 
cultural  equtpment  maker  based  of  withholding  critical  financial  orH)du^wereconiplidtmKtt- 
in  Osaka.  Japan,  was  an  Ardent  aid  from  Ardent.  Subsequently,  bota's  alleged  actioQS. 
investor  and  44H  shareholder,  according  to  the  complaint.  K^  "Don’t  interpret  that  there  is 
Under  the  merger  agreement,  bota  contrived  to  shift  key  per-  a  qdit  within  the  company,"  said 
wtocbMicbeis  claims  was  forced  sonnel  and  technology  from  Sanders.  He  sod  the  auctions 
Stardent  into  a  whoQy  owned  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Kubota  subsidiaiy  created  this  tbe  Stardent  board  of  directors, 
past  spring  and  k^ted  in  Saitta  vduch,  be  said,  is  currently  coo- 
Ctara.  ducting  its  own  investigstioa 

"This  case  is  a  flagrant  exam-  Not  aD  people  dose  to  the 
pie  of  the  Trc^  horse  tech-  parties  subscribed  to  tbe  image 
nxiue.  by  which  small  creative  of  veteran  industry  eidrepre- 
Aiwrican  companies  are  being  neur  Idichels  and  hb  colleagues 
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Sears  puts  foot  down, 
insists  on  EDI  ability 


munity.  In  fret,  Sears  was 
praised  by  every  siqiplier  con¬ 
tacted  for  its  even-handed  'ap¬ 
proach.  which  difrers  greatly 
from  that  of  competitors  such  as 
KMaitCofp.{CW.Juiy9]. 

"K  Mart  is  ramming  it  down 
our  throats,  and  they  want  it  ba¬ 
sically  overai^t."  said  one 
source,  who  asked  r»ot  to  be  iden¬ 
tified.  "Our  experietree  with 
Sears  has  been  more  positive; 
they  seem  to  recognize  that  you 
don't  do  this  overnight,  and 
they're  not  ramming  all  of  tbe 
costs  down  our  throat."  Tbe 
source  said  K  Mart’s  plan  re¬ 
quires  major  mocfificatioos  to  his 
order  systems  and  "they're  forc¬ 
ing  us  to  eat  the  costs. " 

"To  my  knowledge  there 
hasn't  bemt  anybody  who  has 
complained”  ab^  ^  K  Mart 
requiremepts,  responded  Gary 
Sweetapple,  senior  director  of 
corporate  systems  development 
at  K  Mart.  He  said  he  was  very 
Sean  plans  to  have  supplim  "?fe  will  spend  $5  tmUiQD  surprised  to  bear  there  was  any 
come  oo-toe  in  stages,  begin-  over  tbe  fuD  inqileinentatioo  pe-  resentment  among  suppliers, 
ornginjamiary  1991.  Each  stage  riod."  said  La^  Dailey.  ^1  Brad  Gaylord,  manufreturing 
w^  be  given  90  days  to  tmpie-  project  manager  at  Sears.  Dailey  ^sterns  coordinauv  at  Nevgren 
meflt  EDI  capabilities.  has  12  people  on  his  staff  and  Co.,  said  Sears  "is  taking  a  good 

Sears  said  it  win  provide  Mfr-  said  Sem  Communkatioos  wiD  approach."  Norgren,  a  subsid- 
ware  worth  some  $3300.  along  provide  12  to  15  of  its  staff  for  iary  of  UK-based  Intemational 
with  free  trainiDg.  The  plan  is  implementation  purposes.  Dai-  Metal  Industries  that  has  plants 
being  offered  in  coiQixnction  with  ley  added  that  Sears  expects  to  in  Littleton.  Colo.,  and  Rockford. 
Sears  subsidiary  Sears  Commu-  recoup  its  investment  within  ID.,  manufretures  compressed 
nkatioos  Co.,  but  supphers  wdl  three  years.  air  accessories.  "There’s  not  a 

be  able  to  link  up  with  Sean  Bozic's  declantlon  n^Oed  sin^  deadline;  they're  offering 

help  through  free  software  and 
free  training ...  1  think  it's  rea¬ 
sonable." 

"Td  say  Sears  is  meeting  us 
more  tbw  halfway."  agreed 
Robert  HiDe,  director  of  MIS  at 
Northvale,  NJ.-based  MEM 
Company,  Inc.,  a  supplier  of 
men’s  ai^  women's  toiletries.  "I 
had  a  favorable  reaction.  e^)e- 
daOy  compared  with  our  otter 
customers,  bke  Toys  'R  Us, 
which  said  they’re  going  to 
charge  us  $25  for  every  piece  cf 
paper  they  have  to  (wocess,  or  all 
thM  firm  that  say  we  have  to 
be  up  by  such-and-such  a  date. " 

The  biggest  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  by  suppliers  was  bow 
Sears  would  hu^  imptemema- 
tioo  schedules.  Dailey  confirmed 
that  tbe  retailer  was  stiD  in  the 
planning  stages  and  had  no 
schedule  to  offer  the  suppbers. 
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CA  stock  takes  40%  plunge 
after  firm  says  revenue  is  off 


‘90s  concept,  Vfrng  said. 

Sfrert  analysts  did  not 
buy  that  explanation.  "1  don't 
GARDEN  CITY.  N.Y.  —  Com-  th^  salearoen  are  irrational 
puter  Associates  Intemational,  enough  to  do  something  that's 
Inc.'s  stock  dropped  nearly  40%  not  revenue-generating."  said 
last  Thursday,  but  users  should  Rick  Sberiuod.  vice-president  of 
not  feel  any  fallout  soon.  investment  research  at  Goldman 

Tbe  fimt's  ^ock  (dunged  Sachs  &  Co.  in  New  York, 
from  16^  Thursday  to  9%  at  What  is  really  happening,  said 
Friday's  close  after  CA  an-  Andrew  C.  Brous^u.  vice- 
nouDced  that  revenue  for  tbe  president  of  research  at  Cowen 
first  quarter  ended  June  30  wiU  &  Co.  in  Boston,  is  "their  (irod- 
be  "significantly  ]ess"  than  the  uct  bne  is  largely  focused  on  the 
revenue  for  last  year's  first  quar-  manframe  q^stems  market,  and 
ter.  CA  will  not  release  specific  that's  growing  in  tbe  sio^e^git 
revenue  and  earnings  figures  un-  range.” 
to  July  24,  aspokesman  said.  WaD  Street’s  reaction  dk)  not 

CA  sak)  that  product  develop-  sit  well  with  CA.  "^D  Street  re- 
ment  plans  wOl  not  be  affected,  quires  a  quarterly  accounting, 
however.  "This  quarterly  result  and  we're  focused  more  on  tbe 
wiU  not  affect  how  we  nm  our  long  term,"  Shepherd  respond- 
busineas,"  said  Biyw  Shepherd,  ed.  "It’s  not  reabty  to  suggest 
executive  vice-president  of  mar-  that  our  company  is  worth  40% 
keting.  "CA  '90s  and  our  prod-  less  today  thu  it  was  yesterday, 
uct  devdopment  plans  are  stOI  And  we’re  not  just  in  the  main- 
on  track."  CA '90s  is  tbe  compa-  frame  world;  multiplatfQrTn  sohi- 
oy's  strategy  for  integrating  its  tioos  ts  what  CA  '90s  is  aD 
diverse  product  tine.  about" 

In  a  teleconference  with  VfrU  Some  analysts  remained  buU- 
Street  analysts  on  Thursday,  iah  on  CA's  longer  term  pros- 
Anthony  Wang,  CA’s  president,  pects.  "They  have  the  largest 
attributed  tbe  lower  revenue  to  customer  base  and  tbe  largest 
several  fretors,  including  tbe  product  line  of  any  software 
kmger  sales  cycle  and  higher  company  in  the  industry."  said 
prices  for  database  products  Scott  Smith,  vice-president  of 
than  for  their  usual  systems  soft-  Donaldson,  Lufldn  A  Jenrette  in 
ware  (troducts.  Also.  CA  sales-  New  York.  "Those  are  great  as- 
men  spent  a  lot  of  time  during  sets.  It  wtD  take  some  time,  but 
the  quarter  exjdaining  tbe  CA  things wiU  improve." 
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An  easier  way 


Nearly  al  of  Ibe  aalo  indaMiy’s  earwted  20,000  supplkis 
OK  soas  levd  of  efoctnoic  data  akeri±ia(e  (EDO  with  tbesr 
caMtaaBB,  acooerfiag  fr>  JtdB  C  kiartiB,  aHBagfog  daactor  of 
the  Antoaiotive  Imbatiy  Actkm  Gfoap  (AIAG)  in  SoadifieM, 
kfick  So.  their  caMonera — tbe^Thr««toaafcen»tnKli 
iiMadai'lMi'eis  aad  off-road  vebicie  manrfarturers  lame 
apeed  tony  to  make  IfaeMiLr  lor  theaa. 

A  ffraap  of  2B  AIAG  member  have  agreed  to 

nahetheaeoesiaiy  nfanprTBwiantoitjadatdUeoft-imedKDI 
tnaaaeliaa  aett  a  their  adotry.  Tbe  move  is  f>wi>***m*  to 
aeafrdfaimate  tbe  need  far  ampfcre  to  bear  the  cost  of  aain- 
tai^  sevcnl  rfiffaeto  EDI  compKer  tpttem  to  naet  tbe 
wied  oeedi  of  their  oatoaen. 'Tte  AIAG  Slid  it  expects  to 
have  pafcfiihed  iapleBieamiioB  goideiDea  with  17  lagk-ange 
tnaaactia)  sets  by  Ur  eod  of  the  year. 
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Multivendor  net  slated  for  fall 


dor's  first  conunerdal  imple-  terconnect  <OSi)  network  man-  ^  Cotp-'s  annoancement  that  x>twot^*^pnmimofmulit9€ndornttmofkmAmagtmeiti 
nwitatinn  of  its  Enterprise  Man-  agement  protocoto  in  Director  it  wiD  deliver  by  early  next  year 

agement  Architecture  (EMA),  diverges  from  the  International  an  access  module  that  wiD  allow  joint  project  to  develop  a  module  ages  for  converting  existing 

win  be  bundled  with  all  Decnet  Standards  Organiaatkn's  sped-  Decmcc  Director  to  manage  Mi-  that  will  allow  Oeancc  Director  OecoeC  systems  and  esriier  Dec- 

VAX  licenses  beginning  in  No-  fkatkms,  acconling  to  DEC  croeoft's  LAN  Manager.  The  to  manage  Applet^  networia.  net  mnagement  toob  to  the 

vember,  DEC  said.  Included  in  product  marketing  manager  An-  prodocL  for  which  no  shipment  Sdiwab  is  aim  interested  in  newplatfonn. 

the  package  or  offered  as  options  thooy  Viola.  As  a  result,  some  dale  was  given,  "is  fantastic,*’  DEC’S  plans  to  migrate  B4A  to  DEC  is  schahiled  to  intr^ 

will  be  all  the  basic  network  man-  “minor  modifications’'  may  be  sakl  John  ftync,  an  analyst  at  a  true  distributed  procemitg  en-  duce  an  Ultrix  veiaioo  <rf 

agement  fuDctioos,  DEC  said,  in-  necessary  for  Decmcc  Dir^or  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  "The  big-  virooment,  Payne  said.  "You,  Decaux  Director  by  the  end  d 

eluding  the  ability  to  collect  to  manage  OSI-compliant  de-  gest  bole  in  integrated  network  the  end  user,  then  gel  to  choooe  next  year  and  a  Btoomft  OS/2 

alerts  and  albums,  control  device  vices,  he  added.  "Right  now,  management  architectare  prod-  what  platforms  {(Merent  com-  verson  at  an  undiadosed  date, 

parameters  and  analyze  network  there  is  little  demand"  for  OSI  as  ucts  is  their  inability  to  manage  ponents  of)  the  system  run  on,  Viola  sud.  i.  • 

performance,  the  basis  for  mullivcndor  net-  pocal-area  networks!."  inst^  of  getting  stuck  on  a  $15  Senior  writer  Joante  M. 

Version  1.1  of  Decmcc  Dtrec-  work  management,  Viob  said.  In  addition.  DEC  and  Apple  milbon  mainffame.’’  Wexler  contributed  to  this  rr- 

tor,  which  ships  in  February,  will  Not  all  users  agreed  with  the  Computer,  Inc.  announced  a  DEC  also  announced  pack-  port 
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And,  of  course,  products 


Dec  announced  the  foUpwing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  at  Deewortd  '90 
last  week: 

•  The  VAX  4000  Model  300  is  a  re- 
(dacement  VAX  for  the  Microvax 
3900  that  is  optimized  as  a  network  server  with 
up  to  1 ,600  I/O  requests  per  second.  Prices  for 
four  different  configurations  range  from 
$75,4 10  to  $233,000. 

•  Vaxserver  Base  Platforms  are  newly  pack¬ 
aged  server  platforms  in  the  4000  ai^  6000 
lines,  especially  configured  for  dedicated  file, 
print,  application  and  compute  services  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  woricstations.  The  serv¬ 
ers,  priced  at  20%  to  40%  less  than  time-shar¬ 
ing  systems,  support  desktop  systems  running 
MS-DOS.  OSI2.  Apple  Madntosh,  Unix  and 
VMS  operating  systems.  The  servers  come 
bundled  with  VMS  licenses.  pEC's  RDB  data¬ 
base  and  Decnet  software. 

•  Specialized  servers  are  i^ems  earmarked 
for  database  access,  multivendor  ^ectronic 
mail  networks,  messaging  and  office  functions 
such  as  document  processing.  Prices  range 
from  $31,500  to  $43,000. 

•  VAX  Vector  C<snpute  Server  is  f<»  large,  nu- 
mericaOy  intensive  applications.  The  price  is 
$443,300. 

•  Decconcentrator  500,  which  is  said  to  attach 
DEC  .workstatioos,  systems  or  bridges  to  a 
lOOM  fait/sec.  Fiber  Distnbuted  Data  Interface 


(FDDD  backbone.  Priced  at  $15,000.  the  con¬ 
centrator  is  available  now. 

•  A  bridge  that  is  said  to  link  Ethernet  networks 
to  FDDI  backbones. 

•  Decelms  software,  which  is  said  to  manage 
both  602.3  Ethernet  and  FDDI  networks.  The 
software  package  is  priced  at  $1,600. 

•  A  program  to  pro*^  an 

FDDI  adapter  for  VAX  g - 

6000$  and  90008.  It  is  slat-  I 
ed  for  rdease  next  year.  I 


Announcing... 

DEC'S  new  Vaxseri'm 


V  axserver  hardware 
with  VMS  , 

r«i  coropanaon 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Lawrence  Uvermore  National 
Laboratories  in  Uvermore. 
Cahf.  "It  wiD  not  be  a  case  of 
Suns  and  DECs  staring  st  each 
other  and  not  talking,  althou^ 
there  may  be  a  few  rough  spots." 

DEC'S  architectural  umbrel¬ 
la,  Network  Apf^catioo  Support 
(NAS),  is  a  ooQectioo  of  DEC 
software  products  and  services 
—  14  of  them  shippiog  now  — 
that  permit  multivendor  net¬ 
work  integzation  and  resource- 
sharing  for  database  access,  file 
and  print  services,  for  example. 

Invited  to  thb  network  party 
are  the  operating  systems  MS- 
DOS.  IBM's  OS/2.  Apple  (Com¬ 
puter.  Inc’s  Macintorfi,  Unix 
and  DEC'S  own  VAX/VMS  and 
Ukrix. 

The  different  user  interfoces 
are  one  obvious  stumbling  bkxk. 
users  said,  noting  that  Son  in- 
teodstokeepitsOpenLookin- 
terfoce  wfaDe  OSF  supports  Mo¬ 
tif.  Yet  in  several  areas  where 
DEC  and  Sufi  are  ificompatible, 
each  company  and  some  third- 
paity  vendors  already  offer  spe¬ 
cific  products  enabling  them  to 
interopente,  Obennan  said. 

Sam  Moore,  a  systems 
grammer  at  Nor^  Carolioa 
State  University's  romputing 
center,  is  uong  haK  a  dosa  Sun 
380  workstatkns.  as  many  Vax- 
sutioo  2100s  and  31008  and  a 
host  of  other  DEC  madmes  on  a 
canqMswide  network. 

' 'If  DEC  is  using  things  DOW  in 
OSE  that  are  not  in  other  stao- 
dard  Unix  versions,  that  could 
cut  out  a  lot  of  peopte,"  Moore 
said.  "But  if  th^  come  tq>  with 
socnethiDg  reaUy  good,  devefop- 
ers  wiD  port  to  the  different  plat¬ 


forms,  and  it  won't  be  that  big  of 
a  deal." 

OvenU.  users  at  Decworld 
seemed  acutely  interested  in  the 
NAS  strata. 

"Our  requirements  span  a  lot 
of  what  NAS  is  afierin&’’  said 
Edward  Yodis,  chief  ardntect  for 
the  NASA  Software  Support  En- 
vtmntnwe  project  in  Houston, 
which  uses  D^  and  IBM  host 
machines  for  engmeering  work- 
sutions  from  IBM,  Apple  and 
Hewlett-E%ckard  Co.'s  ApoBo  di- 
visian.  **We  need  portab^  and 
applicatioos  coramunicating  oo  a 
network.  We'd  bite  to  be  able  to 
share  project  managemok  and 
Awwgn  infonnatioo  between  the 
different  platforms." 

OaytOD  Foater.  a  senior  con- 
suKant  at  Du  Rnt  Ca  in  New¬ 
ark,  DeL.  said  be  wiO  remain 
sk^Aical  until  he  sees  the  NAS 
promises  actually  at  work. 'T  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  new  investineot  and 
throwing  stuff  twa3r."  be  noted. 

However,  DEC  offidals  re¬ 
peatedly  assured  users  thst  the 
core  idea  bdnnd  NAS  is  integra¬ 
tion  of  existing  systems  into  a 
more  producthre,  multiveiMfor 
computing  epvironineni. 

"Vendor-oeutral  it  importaiR 
to  us.  We  want  to  be  noopropri- 
etary,"  said  J.  P.  Johnson,  man¬ 
ager  ii  sden^  systems  at  Tex¬ 
aco.  Inc's  explontion  and 
production  divisim  in  Houston. 
I&  shop  indudes  a  diverae  cd- 
lection  of  computer  systems  sl- 
resdy  in  the  chent/server  mode, 
with  a  Cray  Reaeardi,  Inc  XMP 
216  as  the  maia  engine  for  work¬ 
statioos  from  Sod.  DEC  and 
IBM. 

"I  got  the  impreiaon  that 
when  DEC  says  open,  it  means 
everybody."  be  added.  *1  hope 
that's  true." 


OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


INSIDE  LINES 


Despite  achievements  in  processor  speed,  storage  potential 
and  display  cap^ilities,  procurements  of  high-performance 
personal  computers  have  been  less  than  overwhelming 

PCs  by  processor  type 

Fewer  than  7%  of  the  /O  installed  today  are  based  on  Intel's  80386  or  I486 
processors.  However,  buying  plans  for  Ae  coming  year  indicate  that  386 
machines  will  be  purchased  more  than  any  other  (I4864>ttsed  PCs  accounted 
firr  less  titan  1%  in  each  chart) 


Installed* 

Taaiof4J5l.«3SfCs 

*hwtilipd  ficiAs  bawd  «n  a  survey  89,000  U.&  si 


12*iiio(idi  purchase  plans*' 

Total  Ql  288^08  PCs 
**l^lrrhBse  plans  based  on  14,000  U.&  si 


Planned  PCs  industry 

Altiumgh  purchase  plans  of  high-  and  lo»performance  PCs  vary  from 
industry  to  industry,  common  to  all  is  that  the  majority  PCs  that  are 
bought  wiU  be  low-performance  models 


I  UHvperlornuBce  (8080,8086, 8088. 80286)  I 


IGciMwrIonnaocr  (80386SC.  80386DX  8IM86) 


ri^iiiirtauainte.Lilsa^CaK 


NEXT  WEEK 


^  here’s  something  ► 
X  about  working  here 
that  gives  me  a  special 
feeling,”  says  Lloyd 
Erickson,  an  IS  manager 
at  the  Johnson  Space 
ter  in  Houston.  Erkk^in 
is  in  charge  of  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Systems, 
a  common  interface  for 
,  users  to  access  multiple  da¬ 
tabases  seamlessly.  See 
Manager’s  Journal. 


Life  at  the  elevation 
where  strategic  plans 
are  made  is  no  day  at  the 
beach.  Just  ask  Joseph 
Brophy,  once  top  IS  exec¬ 
utive  at  The  Travelers 
Corp.  and  now  president 
of ’Ihe  Traveler  Insurance 
Co.  He’s  barely  had  time 
to  blow  a  note  on  bis  bag¬ 
pipes  since  that  first  big 
promotion.  For  the  inside 
story,  turn  to  Executive 
Report 


Moscow  in  the  cUps 

Cyprew  SfjnioTnikictor  chief  TJ.  Rogers,  who  a  in  the  USSR 
pursumg  joint  ventures  with  indigenoiB  chq>  makers,  is  bsing 
in  a  daily  ihary  to  a  San  Fnadaco  newspaper.  In  the  miaaives, 
we  find  that  Soviet  dnp  makers  are  impeewed  with  the  gadgets 
Rogers  has  brought  them  —  moat  of  which  are  made  in  Japan. 
Rogers  haa  also  engraved  on  prototype  chips  a  tiny  im^  of  a 
Soviet  flag  and  American  flag  finked  ^  an  integreted  circiiiL 

Reshuffling  the  deck? 

Deere  Tech  Services  said  rumors  that  it  was  scaling  back  its 
computer-integrated  manufacturing  business  were  completely 
wrong.  Instead,  the  company  is  holding  conversations  with 
current  marketing  partner  IBM,  as  wel  as  with  several  other 
companies,  to  esplm  new  combinations  or  new  efiorts  that 
would  gain  the  company  more  bosinesB  ontaade  of  patent  John 
Deere  Co.,  which  provjdesaonie  80%  of  Deere  T^’s  busi¬ 
ness.  An  official  at  Deere  Tech  said  the  paretx  company  rvas 
giving  it  even  more  work  than  usual,  giving  the  appearance 
that  resources  were  shrinking. 

Netware  woes 

The  Computer  Emergency  Response  Team,  which  tracks  vi¬ 
ruses  out  of  the  Software  Eogirieering  Institute  at  Carnegie 
MeOon  Univershy,  issued  an  alert  last  Friday  about  a  strain  of 
the  Jerusalem  vinrs  that  infects  Novell  local-area  networks 
running  Netware  2. 1 5C  regardless  of  Novell  Qe  protectiooo. 
The  virus  has  hit  at  least  one  Netware  user  aite.-CERT  said. 

Rival  to  John  Wayne  International 

He  may  not  have  made  Sesnatech  fly,  bat  the  late  Robert 
Noyce  may  be  coomKmorated  with  an  airport  A  groiq)  ol  Intd 
employees  are  trying  to  rename  San  Jose  Internationa]  Air* 
port  as  Noyce  InteroatkoaL  It’s  reported  be  was  infatuated 
with  flying. 

Perfect  vi»on 

Access  Technology,  Inc.,  a  Natick,  M38s.-b88ed  appBcatioos 
software  vendor,  is  expected  to  introduce  a  new  product  caDed 
20/20  Gold.  The  software,  due  out  next  wedi,  e  designed  for 
use  on  DEC  VAX/VMS-bas^  machines  and  is  expected  to  m- 
dude  20/20,  a  data  processing  comection,  a  word  processing 
coonectioa,  DEC  A^ln*l  integratioo  and  Access  Openlink 
software,  llie  big  news  is  that  it  wiD  all  be  bundled  together  at 
a  40%  discount  off  the  combined  price  of  the  imfividual  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Still  in  the  game 

Covering  its  bets  in  the  host-based  networking  management 
race,  NCR  Comten  is  expected  to  introduce  today  an  hterface 
between  its  network  managenmt  product  and  Systems  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Net/Master.  The  NCR  Corp.  subsidaiy  already  has  an 
inteifoce  between  its  Comten  Siqiport  Pacflity  and  IBM’s 
Netview,  the  dominant  system  for  host-based  network  man¬ 
agement. 

Copywrite  craft 

Borland  went  on  the  offensive  bat  week,  peppering  the  media 
with  a  new  ad  campaigi  designed  to  counter  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment’s  charges  <rf  copyright  inLiugemeut  It  noted  that  ’’ac- 
cording  to  Lotus’ tedmical  aqjport,  you  cannot  view  a  graph 
while  in  perspective  mode  in  1-2-3.”  Qutttro  Pro  users  can. 
Qainang  that  more  than 300,000 users  have  switched  to  Quat- 
tro  Pro,  the  ad  copy  goes  on  to  note  that  "At  Borbod,  we 

hriiw>inhf'4t»afprraft«m«fMhip>tiH«Ti^fighringforyin*w>|f-. 

cess  to  real  innovatioQ.” 

With  NASA  seemii^y  imteni  on  fuwMiwgawfybit^  sup¬ 
port.  dafeHMcantractoftkoping  for  ^aea  station  ridiss  may 
noedtotumtomaremundanapr9dmets.0mtiuotksrsule(!f 
the  dsfunet  Cold  War.  according  to  rtportsfrom  Uaseom,  a 
nuclear  missile  design  cantor  wsasrsfittad  to  daosk^  wag¬ 
ing  machines.  Its  first  product  wasddioered  reeentiy—imtit 
4Scydes.Newe‘EditorMeBartelikwedilycycie$dtron^d»e 
dr^s  erf  Ae  industry  tohringyou  Aesegems,  and  you  can  help 
brighUn  uphisloadbyArowingdirtylaursdryathim.  Call 
(900)  349S474,fax  to  (SOOD  87^^931  or  message  CCAtPU- 
TERWORLDviaMClMaiL 
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Due  to  a  software  error  at  the  credit  card  company, 
the  power  lunch  is  now  in  hot  water 


Software  problems  ean  be  embarrassii^.  Fortunately, 
tools  to  build  better  softwaije  are  now  available  from 
IBM  and  its  business  partners.  KnowledgeWare  is  the 
industry  leader  in  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering 
(CASE)  tools  and  technologies.  And  our  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  IBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  KnowledgeWare 
CASE  tools,  caU  1-800-338-4130.  Knowledge^,  Inc 
^40  Peachtree  Road  Nf ,  Atlanta,  GA  3(^- 

Knowledg^JC^ire*  r 

nieWorld'sMostComprehensiveCASEToolSet^  l! 


'rt 

« 


V 


To  Learn  More. . . 

Call  for  a  free  video  about  Integral  or 
HR  Vision,  our  new  IBM  Office  Vision 
product.  Ask  for  complete  product 
information  on  Integral's  SAA  financial 
and  HRMS  solutions. 

In  the  U.S.  800/824-8199; 

In  California  800/824-8198; 

In  Canada  415/939-3900. 
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IBM  seeks  new  mainframe  slot 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

C«  STAFF 


INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  How  to 
modernize  Cobol  with 
object  orientation. 
Pages?. 

Executive  Report  — 
Getting  used  to  rub¬ 
bing  elbows  with  the 
big  guns.  Page  81. 


Stardent  fires  back,  axing 
executives  wbo  sued  Japa¬ 
nese  sugar  daddy.  Page  4. 

Bliaey!  Fl^itsil  shakes  up 
European  market,  confirm¬ 
ing  talks  to  acquire  UK 
vendor  ICL.  Page  116. 

What’siwwiamiiksta- 
tieiu?  More  of  the  same  in 
price-cut  pressure.  Page  6. 

Compiq  revs  up  with  I486 
power  and  bows  to  user  de¬ 
mands  for  desktop  up¬ 
grades.  Page  10. 

IBM  keeps  VtUl  Street 


IBM  sketched  out  its  long-tenn 
(rians  last  week  to  deliver  a  new 
IdiKi  (rf  mainframe  that  wiB  func¬ 
tion  as  a  corporate  nerve  center 
made  up  of  tightly  connected 
CPUs  and  processors  dedicated 


The  rush  to  dovmsue  main¬ 
frame  applications  has  led  to  a 
flood  of  confusing  product 
claims  by  vendors  and  over¬ 
blown  expectations  by  end  us¬ 
ers,  according  to  analysts  and 
informatics  systems  profes¬ 
sionals.  Many  users,  in  their 
haste  to  move  host  applica- 
tioRs  to  personal  computers, 
risk  making  fundamental  mis¬ 
takes  that  could  be  prevented 
with  greater  IS  invokement. 

“The  technokigy  has  out¬ 
stripped  many  people's  abtlity 


to  specific  operations. 

In  otbo'  words,  IBM  said  that 
more  and  more  processing  is  be¬ 
ing  ofikiaded  to  smaller,  cheaper 
systems,  and  the  general-pur¬ 
pose  mainframe  —  Ha  cash  cow 
—  needsanewact 

While  roost  users  and  analysts 
applauded  this  strategy,  some 


Winsberg,  a  prindpal  at  Data¬ 
base  Associates  in  Beik^, 
Calif.,  during  last  week's  Ih- 
tabase  V^ld  conference  in 
Santa  Clara.  Calif. 

Transferring  IS  dolls  to 
dispersed  business  units  will 
be  a  growing  issue  in  the 
1 990s  as  distributed  database 
appbcations  begin  to  be  in- 
stdled,  analysts  said. 

Nevertheless,  ‘‘v«y  few 
organiatioQS  can  carry  out 
a  hi^leve)  implemenUtMm 
of  diem/server  architec¬ 
ture  aaoss  a  divisioo.  a 
Continued  on  po^H? 


suggested  that  it  (fid  not  address 
one  of  the  biggcd  problems  with 
nuinfraxnes — cost 

‘Tm  not  sure  1^  has  a  good 
fed  for  where  mamframes  are 
going,”  said  James  Matsey,  cor¬ 
porate  infonnatioD  systems  di- 
rector  at  Reynolds  Metals  Co. ‘T 
know  where  they  want  to  take 
them  —  they  want  to  protect 
them.  As  long  as  they  pro^ 
them  and  keep  the  cost  so  hi^. 
the  economics  will  start  forcing 
people  off  them.” 

SM  did  not  address  pridag 


poee  of  its  strategy  overview 
was  merely  to  outlne  the  new 
role  of  the  mainframe.  Acconfiag 
to  IBM  executives,  the  god  is  to 
on  the  (namframe's 
traditioQal  strengths  —  indud- 
ing  transactian  proceanog,  data 
managemenc.  security,  large 
memory  capacity  a^  huge 
amouaxs  of  storage  —  for  a  oor- 
poratewnde  networked  enviroo- 
meoL  Meanwhile,  apphcatkan 
and  iraeractive  jobs  cn  be 
moved  to  snafler  platforros  aocfa 
as  intdfigent  workstabona. 

"If  they  could  Just  ke^ 
everyone  buying  mainframes, 
they  would  do  that.”  said  WiK- 
am  Bluestem,  an  analyst  at 
Omtinmdonp0i»6 


issues  last  week  because  the  pur- 

I  Insid# 


Big  Blue  to  users:  You  win 

lianJkdhwcXVSew, 


•.mMwttteyaIMt,  mersoflBU'i  VSEoperatintayetem 

win  300n  it  rewarded  wilk  a  major  upgrade  Ikal  has  doMT 
tiesloMVS,aca>rdingtolB*ltseculiots.Sloty,pagt& 


Downsizing  dilemma 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


to  deal  with  it,”  said  ftul 


happy  with  on-target  prof¬ 
its.  93. 

‘Stealth’ My  be  good  for 

the  Air  Force,  but  malidous 
virus  causes  headaches  for 
PC  users.  Page  4. 

Anti-Utofl  protester  hon¬ 
ored  with  htecArthur  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  for  software 
work.  I^ge  116. 


Thiitech- 
BolMy'sgot 

Uiebut,and 
a  Computer^ 
world  Smith' 
sonUtn 
Award  win¬ 
ner  uses  it  to 
pull  fans  into 
record  stores 
for  customized  music  cas¬ 
settes.  Page  16. 


Few  unions  cutting  bargain 
with  high-technology  *deviF 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Like  John  Henry,  the 
burly  character  of  leg¬ 
end  wields  a  ham¬ 
mer  in  a  futile  race 
against  railroad  ma- 
chmery,  labor  unions  that  were 
faced  with  worker-dtspbdng 
computer  technology  saw  the 
end  of  the  line  as  early  as  the 
19508.  Yet  only  recerily  have 
most  unions  bej^  to  use  tech¬ 
nology  for  their  members’  ad- 


and  Aerospace  Workers,  most 
unions  that  offer  technology 
traintng  nin  it  jonkly  with  em¬ 
ployers.  At  least  one  urboo  has 
been  so  decimated  by  computer 
technology  that  it  cannot  afford 
to  buy  computers  for  traimng. 

Calling  for  unions  to  D^otiate 
“reasonable  and  human  protec- 
tkxrs  for  workers  against  poten¬ 
tially  adverse  effects  of  job-de¬ 
stroying  tecfamlogica]  mnova- 
txn.”  the  AFL-CIO  made  its 

only  policy  statement  on  teduK^ 


ogy  in  1979,  with  the  poeitioo 
that  mitigatioo  could  be  found  as 
long  as  technology  prompted 
growth,  said  Markley  Roberts, 
an  economiat  at  the  AFL-CIO's 
research  deportmenL  It  was  not 
until  1982.  in  the  audit  of  the 
U.S.  automobile  mdustry  rece*- 
skio.  that  a  unioa  first  to^  steps 
to  tram  members  in  computers 
and  other  basic  skilU. 

“b  the  1982  negotiations, 
when  the  union  was  making 
concessions,  one  of  the  trade- 


oBi  was  training.”  said  Doug 
Fraser,  former  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  The  umoo 
launched  some  training  efforts 
m  1983  and  now  has  three 
Continued  on  page  115 


vantage. 

With  the  DotaUe  exertions 
of  groups  such  as  the  Air  Pi¬ 

lots  As^ciation  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists 


Blue-collar  woes 

Labor  union  conti$ma  to  dedine,  altkou^ 

the  trend  has  leveled  off  among  white«iaar  uorken 
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Unisys  bets  on 
chip  implant 

byelusbooiEk 

cvsnwv 


BLUE  BELL.  I^  —  Uoisya 
Coip.  wiD  unveil  its  latest  com¬ 
puter  today,  a  mainframe  featur¬ 
ing  a  new  ardsiecture  and  com- 
ponenta  that  andysts  said  is  a 
dear  precursor  to  Umsys’  next- 
generation  systems. 

Dubbed  tte  A16,  the  five  ma- 
in  the  new  fine  span  the 
upper  half  of  Unisys'  exiting  A 
series  mainframes,  DOW  made  up 
of  the  A12  and  A17.  which  were 
introduced  in  1985  and  1987,  re¬ 
spectively.  Not  unexpectedly. 
Unisys  cor<inoed  a  long  trwfi* 
tion,  aimouncing  that  the  A16 
will  be  ofaject-code-compstible 
with  the  rest  of  the  A  ten^. 

Without  a  doubt,  thou^  the 
A16.  wfaich  wiU  range  in  price 
bom  $1.75  milbon  to  $5.9  walh 
boo.  is  a  step  apart  from  the  oth¬ 
er  members  of  its  family.  To 
start  vFith.  it  uses  Motorola. 
Idc.'8  state-of-tbe-an  bipolar 
lo^c  chip,  the  MCA-IH  Uoisyi 
ContinuodempageS 
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I  •  rom  Spectacular 
I  Computer  Crimes, 
by  Buck  Bloom- 
Becker:  ‘‘I’ve  never  put  much 
stock  in  these  so-called  [soft¬ 
ware]  licenses.  The  tenns  of 
I  these  ‘licenses’  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  one-sided,  taking  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  giving  as  little  as 
,  possible  to  the  buyer.  Most  sig¬ 
nificantly,  many  of  the  contracts 
also  limit  the  warranty  that 
comes  with  the  software ...  A 
limited  warranty,  however,  is  a 
way  for  the  manufacturer  to 
avoid  responsibility.  It  may  say 
that  if  the  software  doesn’t  do 
what  you  reasonably  expected  it 
to  do,  that’s  too  bad.  Buy  another 
product,  butieave  the  manufac¬ 
turer  alone.” 


Joseyk  Bropky  hid  kis  bagpipes 
aside  while  adjusting  to  a  new  role. 
Page  81. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  One  by  one,  the  clues  are  coming  to¬ 
gether  as  people  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
mainframe  of  the  future  look  like.  IBM 
offered  a  peek  at  its  view  of  Tomorrowland 
last  week  when  it  said  the  mainframe  will  re¬ 
main  the  corporate  nerve  center,  but  it  also 
will  be  a  collection  of  smaller  special-purpose 
computers  rather  than  the  monolith  of  the 
past.  Unisys  will  take  its  own  step  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  today  when  it  introduces  its  next-gener¬ 
ation  mainframe.  Meanwhile,  a  snag  could  be 
lying  in  wait  for  the  downsizing  that  most  ob¬ 
servers  expect  to  happen  as  corporations 
move  applications  and  processing  power 
away  from  the  mainframe  and  into  the  de¬ 
partment.  Experts  say  that  downsizing  de¬ 
pends  on  greater  user  understanding  of  IS  is¬ 
sues  and  complexities  (rf  networks  and 
security  systems.  Page  1. 


■  You  ve  got  to  adjust  to  seemg  the  big 
picture  when  you  take  on  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  duties  in  the  top  IS  si»t.  Execs  who 
have  made  the  switch  adinse  acclimating 
yourself  to  business  operations  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  environment  before  trying  to  draw  up 
any  plans.  When  you  do  have  things  under 
control,  they  say,  be  prepared  for  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  view.  Even  IS  issues  have  a  different 
slant  from  this  angle,  requiring  more  reli¬ 
ance  on  intuition,  developing  go^  communi¬ 
cations  skills  with  top  managers  and  keeping 
an  eye  toward  the  future.  Page  8 1 . 


■  The  search  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  ed^e  through  net¬ 
work  technology  is  raising  the 
telecomniunicatioQs  manager 
—  once  thought  of  as  a  reac¬ 
tive  administrator  —  to  a  lev¬ 
el  within  the  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  comparable  with  that  of 
the  IS  manager.  Page  73. 

■  With  cofflpenaatioo  a 
majM’  motive,  it’s  not  uo- 
usujd  for  IS  people  to  jump 
into  the  busing  of  recrutting 
their  fellow  technical  profes¬ 
sionals.  Some  never  look 
back,  but  others  find  that  the 
salesmanship  required  is  not 
for  them.  StiD  others  fear 
they  could  not  return  to  IS  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  tech¬ 
nically  obkilete.  Page  98. 

■  The  persiatence  of  us¬ 
ers  may  be  paying  off  in 
the  form  of  a  iivomised  new 
verskm  erf  ffiM’s  VSE  and 
IBM’s  assurances  that  the 
second-tier  mainframe  oper¬ 
ating  system  it  has  often 
seemed  to  ignore  is  now  coo- 
sidered  a  strategic  product. 
Page  6. 

■  It  can  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  justify  training  with 
outrageous  measures  based 
on  the  notion  of  return  on  in¬ 
vestment.  at  least  until  it  be¬ 
comes  practical  to  use  some 


form  of  testing  to  gauge  an  IS 
prcrfesstonal’s  performance. 
A  better  appro^  is  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  IS  training  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  business  in  itself. 
Pagein. 

■  Out  of  the  laboratc^t 
down  from  Olympus  and  into 
the  field.  MITs  Athe- 
rta  and  the  parts  of  it 
named  for  characters  in 
Gredr  mytlx^ogy  —  is  a  dis- 
tfibuted  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  looking  for  a 
new  b(m  in  other  universi¬ 
ties  and  the  business  Geld. 
Page  68. 

■  On-aite  thia  week:  Com¬ 
puters  have  found  a  home  in 
the  crime  and  grime  of  New 
York’s  transit  systan.  taking 
cootnri  of  fuDCtkns  ranging 
from  hue  collection  to  rail 
maintenance.  Page  59.  Plat¬ 
form  independence  is  the  op¬ 
erative  phrase  in  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of 
Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety’s  five-year  plan  for  ap- 
plicatian  devdoprnent.  Pa^ 
25.  A  distribute  database  is 
doing  its  part  to  save  the 
Earth  —  or  at  least  the  tiny 
pansrof  tbd  pbhet  cootaining 
the  endangered  species  of 
plants  and  animals  that  The 
Nature  Conservancy  is  wwk- 
tng  to  (notect  Page  28. 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


SO  Tke  Boulevard.  Wbodcliff  lake.  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


Syncsort/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  and  retrieves 
little-used  files.  User-orierrted  and  exceptionally  easy 
to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
freemd  up  valuable  disk  space. 

Andth^s  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 
audiences  will  be  introduced  to  SyrKsorfs  new  high 
performance  productivity  tools.  Unlike  other  softvware 
comjcenies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
growing  stronmr. 

If  you're  looking  for  toda/s  best  performing  VM 
products,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audimes 
cheering;  Syncsort. 


VM  audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best 
performing  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive 
products.  Products  that  save  syrtem  resources  — 
CPU  time,  I/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in 
and  day  out 

Syncsoft/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the 
fast»t  logical  and  ph^al  backups,  giving  you 
complete  file,  minidisk  volume  and  system-level 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product 
can  restore  a  system  faster. 

SyncSort  CMS  is  simply  the  fastest  most  efficient 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world. 


Surdent,  as  it  is  poised  to  best  techfx)k)gy  aod  technokh 

breatfae  new  Ide  into  the  gists  into  a  Kubota  subsidiary, 

ics  siyercomputef  tnarkel  with-  The  piaintztfs  also  acoised 
in  the  next  10  weeks  by  unveil-  (Muska  leaking  to  the  press 

ing  a  new  km-end  modd  informatiQn  calculated  to  force 

designed  to  take  on  competitors  them  out  of  the  firm, 
such  as  Sdicon  Graphics.  Inc.  Kubota's  first  re- 
tbe  company’s  chief  financier.  ‘'This  is  going  to  be  a  horrible  ^loase  to  the  lawsuit 

Kubota  Ltd.  could  blast  tbe  saga."  one  Stardent  staffer  said  contained  its  own 

fledgling  firm  out  of  tbe  sky  just  The  suit  against  Kubota  was  zinger  According  to 
as  its  buliDesa  is  beginning  to  get  filed  this  month  by  Micheb  and  Vice-President  of 

off  tbe  grouid.  company  insiders  Sanders.  Neitber  Stardent  itself  Business  Develop- 

andanalysus^  ^  nor  Chief  Executive  Officer  J.  ment  Naohisa  Mat- 

For  ststers.  it  has  blasted  WUbam  Muska  were  party  to  suda.  Michels  and 

tbe  plaintigs  out  of  Stardent  in  tbeaction.  Sanders  turned  to 

tbe  wake  of  their  allegatiooa  that  Late  last  week.  Poduska  an-  the  court  only  after 

Japan-baaed  Kubota  attempted  oounced  that  an  invesdgatioa  by  an  attempt  to  turn 

to  steal  Stardent 's  tedmology.  the  board,  in  which  Kubota  had  their  gripes  into  gold 

Tbe  firm’s  board  of  directors  coopented,  had  turned  up  "no  had  fizzl^  Matsuda 

voted  last  wedi  to  fire  coOiair-  legalgroundsforthisaction."  charged  that  tbe 
men  ADen  Michels  and  Matthew  Micbels  and  Sanders  charged  lawsuit  was  filed  after 
Sanders.  dting  .  Kubota  with  having  buffed  attempts  by  K 

"conflicting  man-  hired  their  former  Sanders  to  obtain 

agenwnr  styles."  start-up,  Ardent,  multimillioo-doUar 

Leaving  no  andagu-  TV  \  into  a  shotgun  mar-  contracts  in  return  fa 
ity  as  to  which  side  it  riage  with  Riduska's  public  with  their  char] 

was  on,  the  board  ^  firm.  Stellar;  Ki^iota  Kubota  tu 

also  voted  to  extend  was  a  primary  inves-  turned  that  the  firm  \ 

its  partnership  with  tor  in  Ardent  Subse-  gal  action  against  M 

'Kubota  strategically  VflV  quently,  the  two  ex-  Sanders, 

and  financially.  ecutives  charged.  Insiders  said  that  i 

The  laa^uit  may  I - K. _ I  the  Japanese  firm  of  time,  money  and  en 

become  a  public  reti-  Star^wntes-  sought  to  siphon  off  suit  of  this  nature  t) 
tions  nightmare  for  Ckairmam  'MiciuU  tbe  merged  firm’s  tails  will  deflect  critic 
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Frodo  Baggins:  Rising  from  the  dead 


recently  published  a  white  paper 
on  this  latest  generation  of  virus- 


an  infeaed  program 
file  if  tbe  file  has 
been  caBed  by  an  an- 
thanis  program  for 
enunination.  Glath 


In  the  U.S..  it  was  first  discov- 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTATV 


When  Frodo  Baggins.  the  central 
character  in  Tht  LoM  trf  tke 
Rings  trfiogy  written  by  J.RJI. 
ToUoen.  comes  to  fife  on  Sept. 
22.  personal  computer  users 
may  weep.  That  is  the  trigger 
date  for  the  4096  PC  virus,  a  po- 
tendaDy  desmictive  virus  ttet 
signals  its  presence  by  displaying 
the  message ‘Trodo  lives." 

The  4096  is  designed  to  acti¬ 
vate  on  Frodo’s  Sept.  22  birth¬ 
day  or  any  day  after  it.  but  some 
DOS  conunaods  may  causb  it  to 
activate  ahead  of  schedule,  said 
James  Rkh.  owner  of  James  Rich 
Con^Niters  in  Corsicana.  Texas. 

The  4096,  named  for  its 
4,096  bytes  of  code,  is  one  of  the 
latest  generatioo  of  "Steahb" 
computer  viruses,  designed  by 
their  authors  toavosd  detection, 
much  as  the  Stealth  bomber  is 
deagned  to  elude  enemy  radar 
systems,  according  to  Raymond 
Glath,  president  of  RG  Vnis 
Software  Systems,  Inc.  His  firm, 
based  in  Willow  Grove.T^.  pub- 
antivirus  software. 

"The  virus  was  written  by 
someone  with  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tntemai  workings  of 
tbe  DOS  operating  system  on 
the  PC.  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
the  detection  techniques  used  by 
many  of  tbe  current  antivinis 
products."  Glath  said. 

Tbe  virus  has  a  number  of  so- 
phisticaied  features,  inchiding 
the  abibty  to  remove  itself  from 


I  Convicted  hackers  to  testify  against  editor 

Neidorf  was  indicted  with  rest  and  the  seizure  of  his  com- 
Riggs  earlier  this  year  on  puter  equipment  is  a  violation  of 
charges  of  wire  ffaud  arxl  trans-  his  First  Amendment  right  to 
porting  stolen  documents.  How-  free  speech.  Zenner  said, 
ever.  Neidorf  has  contended  that  The  trial  has  attracted  con- 
he  was  not  involved  in  the  elec-  siderable  attention  because  of 
tronic  burgbuy.  tbe  invotvement  of  Lotus  Devel- 

Neidorf  published  the  docu-  opment  Corp.  founder  Mitch  Ka- 
mentation  Riggs  stole  in  an  elec-  por’s  Electronic  Freedom  Foun- 
tronic  hacker  newsletter,  said  dation  (EFF).  which  is  paying  a 
Sheldon  Zenner.  Neidorf  s  attor-  New  York  law  firm  to  assist  in 
ney  at  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Neidorf sdefenselCW, July  16j. 
Katten.  Muchin  &  Zavis.  Nei-  The  EFF  filed  a  fri^  of  the 
dwf.  who  has  used  the  moniker  court  brief  in  support  of  the  de- 
Knight  U^tning  on  computer  fense's  motion  for  dismtssal  on 
bulletin  boards,  is  tbe  co-^tor  First  Amendment  grounds  two 
of"P1irack."  weeks  ago.  The  EFF’s  motion 

In  several  motioas  for  dis-  was  denied,  but  tbe  court  al- 
missal  of  charges,  the  defense  lowed  the  defense  to  adopt  the 
has  asserted  that  Neidorfs  ar-  briefasilsown.Zennersaid. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Pkx>blem 


Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you  11  love 
netwoiking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards;  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDl,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,SNA,etc. 

Oracle's  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
inconq>atiMe  networks  dnd 
computers  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  single  database  I 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
woiks  with  virtually  every 
netwoik  protocol,  media  and 
networicoperating  system.  From 
LU62  to  DECnet  to  NetWare . 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’s  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
supports  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  uniiied  n^oik  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
conq)any,  iiKluding  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues.  . 

If  your  n^woiking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.To  sigh  up  fv  our  free  database 
ctMiference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  «xL  8104. 


ORACLG* 


Conipatibihty*PcHtability*Coniiectability  | 

Cl9aOO«»Corpo»aioaOflACLE»af.giaBfBdManMrt(o<Oi«»Co>pcw<ortAlBid»riaiTm>irtOTnc«d»e»>«wiCTCTwrt(.>iaiwwrt<.oriiipa.it>»rtimMlifl^ 


_ NEWS 

VSE  gets  jumpstart  with  sequel 


BY  K)HANNA  AMBKOSK) 
cvnAT* 


SOMERS.  N.Y.  —  IBM’s  VSE 
users  nay  have  lost  i  few  skir- 
nusbes  akng  the  way.  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  have  finally  won  tte 
war.  IBM  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  last  week  Ubeled  VSE  a 
“strategic”  product  and  said  a 
OD^  new  verskm  ci  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  wiO  be  introduced  by 
the  ^  of  the  year. 

IBM's  strategy,  according  to 
Kurt  Geser,  IBM’s  manager  of 
systems  management  planning 
at  the  VSE  devdopment  labora¬ 
tory  in  Boblingen,  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  now  ihckides  the  foBowing: 

•  Hdping  users  break  out  of  ex-- 
istiag  VSE  constraints  by  means 
of  the  new  version  of  VSE 

•  Cooonkting  to  firture  VSE  de¬ 
velopment. 

•  Boeitiooing  VSE  as  a  sort  of 
“little  brother”  to  MVS  and 
making  it  more  compatible  with 
MVS.  partly  by  means  of  a  new 
orgamation  that  oversees  de- 
vdopment  at  the  key  laborato¬ 
ries  for  both  operating  systems. 

“You'D  see  when  we  positkio 


VSE  at  the  announcement  that  it 
wffi  be  poaitiooed  with  our  other 
sMegic  operating  systems,” 
said  BKer  J.  Tarrant,  IBM's  di¬ 
rector  of  enterprise  systems 
marketing. 

The  new  VSE  version  wiD  be 
announced  in  the  foO,  sources 
said,  and  wiU  bring  wHh  it  a  name 
change.  IBM  confirmed  that  it 
wiD  be  called  something  other 
fhan  VSE  Versfon  5.1. 

.IBM  announced  plans  for  a 
new  version  of  VSE  a  year  ago. 
but  there  were  Imgering  doubts 
in  users*  minds  about  what  it 
meant  for  VSE’s  future  [CW, 
July  10. 19891.  These  doubts  had 
bera  fed  by  I^'s  rductaoce  for 
several  years  loenhance  VSE. 

Users  no  longer  seem  doubt¬ 
ful  about  VSE's  firture  Charles 
Rice,  data  processing  manager 
at  Carolina  Sted  Carp,  in 
Greensboro,  S.C..  said,  "It's 
been  a  kng.  tough  fi^t  But  now 
1  fed  very  comfortable  with 
VSE.  and  tte  other  users  I  know 
do,  too.  throu^  at  least  the  end 
of  this  century.” 

Ben  I^rke.  president  of  Guide 
Intematiooal  in  Chicago,  said: 


‘This  fulfills  a  lot  of  our  users’ 
requirements  for  VSE.  and  it’s  a 
dev  signal  that  VSE  wiU  be  in 
the  mainstream  of  IBM’s  prod- 
octline,” 

I^te  Clark,  a  systems  pro¬ 
grammer  at  Olan  MiQs  in  Cbs- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  said,  ”1'm  very 
positive  about  this,  and  I  Ifamk 
there  are  probably  22 ,000  happy 
people  out  there.”  referring  to 
one  commonly  died  estimate  of 
the  worldwide  VSE  installed 
base.  According  to  Geier .  a  tittle 
less  than  40%  of  that  base  is  in 
theU.& 

Users  said  the  new  VSE  ver¬ 
sion  will  give  them  some  practi¬ 
cal  help  for  the  problems  they 
have  bm  Cadng.  “It  will  bdp  us 
grow  our  appbcatiorrs  and  our  in¬ 
stallation,”  Rice  said. 

Perhaps  more  important. 
Clark  said,  "instead  of  having  to 
deal  wHb  ^  constraints  of  the 
operating  system,  we’U  be  able 
to  develop  new  appbcations  and 
do  other  things  for  our  compa¬ 
nies.” 

Gder  said  the  new  VSE  ver- 
sioa  addresses  the  top  30  user 
requests,  asarticulaied  by  Guide 


and  by  the  IBM  customer  coun¬ 
cils.  Areas  that  will  be  "changed 
significantly,”  he  said,  include 
more  real  storage,  an  increased 
number  of  partitkms  that  the  op¬ 
erating  system  can  address,  a^ 
a  larger  number  of  lyO  unita  that 
can  be  used.  Over  time,  he  said, 
users  wiU  be  able  to  use  more 
virtual  storage.  The  new  systeni 
wiU  also  handle  native-mo^  31- 
bit  addressing. 

Further,  the  new  VSE 
take  advantage  of  the  new  com¬ 
puters  that  IBM  win  also  be  in¬ 
troducing  later  this  year.  Tv- 
rant  said.  "VSE  wiU  take 
advantage  of  and  exploit  the  new 
features  and  functions  of  the  new 
hardware,”  be  said.  However, 
the  IBM  managers  pledged,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  have  to  purchase 
new  hardware  or  upgrade  their 
old  systems  to  use  the  new  VSE. 

With  the  new  VSE  and  name 
change  wiU  come  a  repodtioning 
of  VSE  as  a  low-end  MVS,  G^er 
and  Tarrant  said.  Although  both 
operating  systems  ve  intended 
for  commercial  on-fine  transac¬ 
tion  processing,  VSE  is  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
System/370  family  —  such  as 
the  4300  and  9370  —  and  MVS 
for  the  higher  end. 

One  of  the  “joint  issues”  to  be 


resolved  by  the  MVS  and  VSE 
develofxnent  teams  is  a  Job  Con¬ 
trol  Language  OCL)  that  is  more 
alike  in  both  (^>erating  systems. 
Geier  said  IBM  wiD  smooth  out 
the  differences  over  time  to  al¬ 
low  for  better  applications  pmta- 
bility  between  tte  two.  *To  the 
extent  that  new  parts  are  added 
to  JCL,  we  wUl  make  sure  that 
they  are  developed  to  be  the 
same.  It’s  not  likely  we’U  redo 
existing  parts  of  JCL,  because 
that  could  hurt  existing  custom¬ 
ers,”  Geier  sakL 

Other  portabOity  issues  that 
IBM  said  it  is  addr^sing  include 
the  use  of  common  telecom- 
munkatioos  compooents  and  the 
ability  to  use  the  same  ^ak 
drives  for  both  MVS  and  VSE. 

Abo.  to  ease  applications  por¬ 
tability.  IBM  said  it  wQl  b^g 
portions  of  its  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architectiire  (SAA)  to  VSE. 
For  example,  Cobol2  and  C  wiU 
be  options  for  VSE  program¬ 
mers. 

However.  IBM  (fid  not  actual¬ 
ly  say  that  VSE  b  an  SAA  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Instead,  VSE  wUl 
have  interoperability  with  SAA 
operating  systems  but  wiU  not 
implement  fiiU  SAA  items  such 
as  Common  User  Access  —  at 
least  not  fT(»n  the  host. 


Vaxstation,  Decstation  prices  to  slip 


Good  stuff  cheap 

A  sample  Ike  recent  price  slashes  on  DEC'S  mristaHon  Una 


Price- reduction  hiRhli^hts 


I  Vmtttioo  3100  CiMflyqf  norliwalittww  bow  itti  il  >5,960 

■  («a«  87,950) 

:  Voatation  and  Decatartoa  2100  Bid  3100  wotfcMMkn 
^  Qfnpndt  nnmofy  botv  8250  per  tM  fayir  (m*  8600) 

I  Manory  opffade*  foe  (be  Pecaadtow  5000  pow  8550  per 

■  IM  byte  (wen  81,400) 

j  Factoty-ioicgfd  eaftwam  far  (be  VnMloo  3100  wmkWhw 
SB  temly.  aDowieg  iiatiaK-k>-la|^  in  16  ndmaen.  Fbcfaiy 
t—mlhil  eoftwn  far  DecKndoii  nutbMnrtoon  apeded 
■bofib' 
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Forrester  Research.  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  “IBM  b  tzy^ 
ing  to  develop  strategies  to  d^ 
with  the  shift  in  processing  pow¬ 
er  that  has  occurred” 

IBM’s  mainframe  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  wifl  be  delivered  in  phases 
during  the  next  several  years. 
Analysts  said  they  be&eve  initial 
capabOities  wfll  be  released  with 
the  3090  foOow-oo,  coomionly 
called  Suounrt,  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  announced  bter  this 
year. 

Accordmg  to  Bernard  Puck¬ 
ett.  president  of  IBM’s  Data  Sysr 
terns  Division  the  future  targe 
system  wiU  have  the  following 
features: 

•  Coupled  processors.  Puckett 
claaned  that  a  test  verafoo  at 
Corndl  Univenity  currently 
finks  two  3090  Model  fiOOs  that 
fimetion  as  a  ain^.  12'way  pro¬ 
cessor  complex.  AmJysts  have 
expected  to  deliver  a  main- 
frame  with  loosely  coupled  pro¬ 
cessors  capable  cif  sharing  data 
as  weO  as  some  system  re- 
scNirces.  such  as  expanded  stor¬ 
age. 

•  Speoabzed  processors.  The 
goal  would  be  to  offload  process- 
mg-mtensve  operations  to  a 
dedicated  processor  that  could 
etcher  stop  into  the  mainframe 
as  one  or  more  thermal  conduc-. 
Cion  nxxliiles  or  operate  as  a 
stand-alooe  box  connected  to  the 
host.  Puckett  said  operations 
such  as  database  management, 
sorting,  imaging  and  security 
and  transaction  processing  are 
posstbilities.  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 


tension  oi  irttat  3M  now  offers 
with  its  vector  processor  for  nu¬ 
meric-intensive  operatkxks,  ana¬ 
lysts  sakL 

•  BuaDd  processing.  A  proto¬ 
type  of  a  ^f8tem/37(M»8ed  par- 
alld  processor  b  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  by  the  end  of  1991. 
Puckett  sai^  'The  company  has 
built  a  32-proce8sor  system 
based  on  the  Sfaietal370  (Tucro- 
processors. 

"When  I  talk  about  large  sys¬ 
tems,  I'm  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  different  (han  the  iiiolstfd 
workhorse,”  Puckett  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  fflM  wiU  "very  quickly 
have  500  (mffiion  instructions 
per  secondl  systems  and  dusters 
of  thousands  of  MIPS.” 

Cost>«ons«iQwa 

However.  Matsey  said  the  plan 
does  not  mean  much  unless  IBM 
addresses  the  high  cost  of  main¬ 
frame  computing,  Acconfing  to 
Matsey,  mainframe  costs  were 
“a  third  to  half  the  reason  why 
we’ve  been  (Doving  applications 
to  midranges  and  mkros.” 

”1  don't  see  the  3090  going 
away  for  at  least  five  years," 
Matsey  added,  "but  you  don't 
have  to  upgrade  as  inuch  each 
year.  Eventuafly,  it  wiQ  come  to 
no  growth  and  then  a  negative.  ” 

Tom  Loane,  IS  director  at 
Alanx)  Rent  A  Car.  Inc.,  is  anoth¬ 
er  us»  who  said  be  is  concerned 
about  price. 

”*1110  ability  to  couple  CPUs 
in  a  network  U  mainfrunes  is  a 
positive  step  forward,”  Loane 
said.  ‘The  question  of  price/per¬ 
formance  wUl  determine  if  this 
wiD  be  successful  It's  fine  and 
good,  but  it's  got  to  have  a  price 
advantage.” 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

eVSTAFT 


An  anoouncement  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  last  week  that 
it  wiD  cut  prices  of  its  bw-end 
Vaxstation  and  Decstation  2100 
and  3100  workstations,  among 
other  products,  is  yet  another 
symbol  of  the  vt^tility  and  com¬ 
petitiveness  o(  the  workstation 
market,  analysts  said. 

"It  used  to  be  that  you  could 
amxjipate  wukstation  prices 
and  changes  on  an  annual  basis. 
Now,  you  can't  even  go  on  vaca- 
tkn  without  a  change  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  I^ter  Kastner,  vke- 
I  president  of  Aberdeen  Group,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Boston. 

DEC'S  woikstation  price  cuts 
—  as  weO  as  cuts  b  prices  of  its 
memory  upgrades,  monitors  and 
disk  drives  for  the  low-end  mod¬ 
els  and  bundling  of  factory-b- 
stalled  software  b  the  Vaxsta* 
tkn  3100  —  were  announced 
for  the  VMS  and  Ultrix  product 
fines,  said  Chris  DeMers,  DEC'S 
maiketbg  manager  for  VMS 
workstation  products. 

The  price-cut  aiuKXtnce- 
ments  bduded  that  DEC  wiD  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  its  Vaxstatbn 
3100  Model  30  diskless  work¬ 
station  from  $7,950  to  $5,950 
for  the  19*b.  maoochrooae  mon¬ 
itor  system  and  from  $10,950  to 
$8,9^  for  the  IS-b.  orim'  moni¬ 
tor  system,  DeMers  said.  DEC 
also  wiU  cut  pricing  on  memory 
upgrades  for  the  Vaxstation  and 
De^tion  2100  and  3100  prod¬ 
ucts  to  $250  per  megabyte, 
)  DeMersadded. 


“In  ail  honesty,  this  really 
turns  out  to  be  a  leapfrog  (move) 
m  the  bdust^.  We  reaDy  see  the 
workstation  industry  openbg  up 
for  us ...  and  I  think  that  these 
offerbgs  are  very  competitive,” 
DeMers  said. 

While  the  price  cuts  may  not 
be  considered  eartb-sbakmg 
news  to  workstation  users,  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  they  represent  a  nec- 
esrary  strate^  move  for  DEC, 
which  they  said  is  faemg  more 
competitioo  than  ever  stoce  3M 
anrwunced  its  RISC  System/ 
6000 wc^cstatbn  last  mo^. 

Chuck  Barney,  an  analyst  at 
Workgroup  Technologies,  a 
market  research  firm  based  b 
Hampton.  N.H.,  said  DEC,  Hew- 
lett-I^kard  Co.  and  HP's  Apollo 
division  are  all  likely  to  lose  some 
of  their  present  workstation 
market  share  to  3M’a  RS/6000. 

However.  3M  probaUy  wUl 


not  teipfrog  the  two  firms  b 
market  share  by  1993  (see 
chart)  if  DEC  and  HP  as  w^  as 
its  ApoOo  divisioo  contmue  their 
competitive  strategies.  Barney 
added. 

"Workstation  prices  are  fall- 
bg  fast  across  the  botfd,  so  real¬ 
ly.  (vetMikirs)  almost  have  to  keep 
slashing  prices  to  stay  b  the 
same  arena  as  their  competi¬ 
tors,”  said  Martb  Ressbger,  a 
vice-preadent  at  Duff  &  Phelps. 
Inc.,  an  bvestment  research 
firmbChicago. 

While  the  price  cuts  may 
seem  Uke  just  another  typical 
day  b  the  fast-paced  worksta¬ 
tion  arena,  Ressbger  noted  that 
the  market  is  so  competitive  that 
users  faced  with  price  de¬ 
creases  and  workstation  prod¬ 
ucts  coming  out  almost  ev^ 
month  —  are  no  hrager  takbg 
the  first  offer  that  comes  along. 
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ble  period,  to  $23.5  milikm.  giected  that  business  worid 

However,  Lotus  Chief  Finan-  chestnut,  'The  bigger  you  get. 
da]  Officer  Robert  Scbechter  the  slower  you  grow.'*  Aiming 
SecoDd<<iuaiter  computer  com-  struck  a  note  of  caution  with  re-  bigger  ^  bigger-ticket  — 
pany  earnings  raised  many  gardto^aclearuoderataodingof  equipment  at  new  target  mar- 
smiles  but  few  eyebrows  last  the  challenges  we  face  in  the  sec-  k^reoderedthefirmraneseih 
week  as  largely  up^t  numbers  and  half  and  beyond."  sitive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

bewed  to  w^-marked  trends  Ashton-Tate  Corp..  still  economy  than  was  previously 
rather  than  setting  new  ones.  plagued  with  delays  in  getting  its  the  case.  Orr  said. 

Anxng  the  computer  Indus-  new  Dbase  product  —  which  us-  Repositioning  woes  coodn- 
tiy  dictums  once  again  validated  ers  clearly  want  —  outthedow,  ued  to  show  at  Unisys  Corp.. 
in  the  recently  dosed  quarter,  watched  its  second-quarter  rev-  which  reported  that  revenue  de- 
"Give  the  people  what  they  enue  drop  19%  to  $48.1  milhon  creased  4%  from  last  year's  sec- 
want"  loomed  perhaps  the  larg-  and  reported  a  quarterly  net  loss  ood  quarter,  to  $2.4  htibon.  Net 
est.  Storage  Technology  Corp.'s  of$12.6iniilion.  income  of  $11.8  million  was 

well-received  4400  Automated  Fault-tderant  systems  (riayer  down  78%  from  1989*8  secood- 
Cartridge  System  spearheaded  a  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  report-  quarter  profit  figure.  "I  wasn't 
aecrod-quarter  revenue  surge  of  ed  revenue  of  $472  milhon  —  a  thrilled,"  said  Rick  Martin,  an 
17%  for  the  Louisville,  Colo.-  12%  increase  over  the  $420.7  analyst  at  Prudential  Badie  & 
based  company.  Improved  ser-  miHioo  it  reported  for  the  second  Co.,  referring  to  the  revenue 
vice  abo  added  to  Storage  Tek's  quarter  of  1969.  Net  income  bacialxle.Nevertbeless,henot- 
$197.7  million  in  sales.  Chief  Ex-  rose  160.5%  to  $11.4  tnilbon.  ed,  Unisys  is  "still  on  target  for 
ecutive  Officer  Ryal  R)ppa  said.  The  revenue  cUmb  was  less  2%  to  3%  growth  for  the  year." 
Profits  of  $4.4  milbon  marked  a  than  anticipated,  said  Jean  Onr,  Martin  took  a  patient  view  of 
263%  boom  over  net  income  an  analyst  at  Labe,  Simpson  &  the  struggling  titan.  "This  is  a 
during  last  year’s  comparable  Co.,  because  the  company  lost  company  going  through  lots  of 
quarter.  sight  of  economic  ret^ties.  restructuring,"  he  said,  edntng 

Locus  Development  Corp.  "Tandem  was  a  little  too  opti-  analysts'  comments  about  Un- 
thundered  in  with  a  33%  reve-  mistic,"  Orr  said.  Owing  to  tsys  for  many  consecutive  quar- 
nue  increase  to  $175.2  million  “slower  eoMwmies  around  the  tersoow. 
and  net  income  that  skyrocketed  world,  demand  was  slower  than  Smw  wriUr  Richard  Pas- 
128%  frtxn  last  year’s  compara-  expected."  Tandem  also  ne-  tore  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Enhanced  lineup 

The  A 16  line,  pneed  from  $1. 75  million  toS5.9  mtYlu?w,  ^ks 
perfiirmatKe  ^ints  ^thr  older  A12  and  A17  mainframe  lines 
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claimed  it  is  the  first  production 
mainframe  to  employ  the  MCA 
chip,  although  analysts  pointed 
out  that  Digital  Equipment  Carp, 
abo  uses  the  chip  in  its  high-end 
VAX  9000. 

Each  MCA'ID  chip  has 
10,000  emitter-coujded  logic 
(ECL)  gates;  the  MCA-l,  used  in 
Unsiys’  A12aod  A.spwts  1,200 
ECL  gates. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  new 
chip,  the  A16  has  peifornance 
specifications  that,  according  to 
Unisys,  "equal  or  exceed"  that 
of  the  tu^-end  A 1 7  on  many  op¬ 
erations,  and  with  384M  bytes  it 
has  more  memory  capacity  than 
the  A17.  The  new  chips  and 
packaging  also  enabled  Unisys  to 
shrink  the  size  of  the  new  box: 

The  air-coded  Alb  occupies  just  President  Robert  H.  Dever  lU  fortheASeries. 

9.6  sq  ft.  compared  with  38.4  sq  also  said  the  A16  anticipates  a  Beta-test  site  customer 
ftfortheA17.  high-end  machine  in  the  wings.  Chuck  Spoooer,  data  processing 

"Sounds  to  me  tike  they’re  manager  at  Roseville  Telephone 
Rwplociwftt  stTafw9y  getting  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  17  Co.  in  Roseville.  Cahf..  be 
Jim  Cassell,  vice-president  and  or  ride  it  over  the  sunset,"  said  has  been  debated  with  the  A16 
service  director  for  large  sys-  Dever,  who  is  also  vice-presi-  Model  511  be  received  May  IS. 
terns  at  Gartner  Grotq),  Inc.  in  dent  of  information  services  at  The  telephone  company,  k>- 
Stamford,  Conn.,  rated  the  per-  Liberty  Travel,  Inc.  in  Ramsey.  catedlSmileseastafSacramen- 
formance  of  the  A16  as  equiva-  NJ.  He  said  the  A16  is  less  a  gap  to,  has  been  using  its  A16  as  a 
lent  to  that  of  an  IBM  3090  Mod-  filler  and  more  a  "gap  prevent-  test  and  devefopment  daUorm 
el  ISO-J.  He  said  the  btest  er."  designed  to  fill  the  space  be-  and  as  a  disaster  recovery  pro- 
system  sets  the  stage  for  a  re-  tween  the  current  A  Senta  and  cesaor  for  the  A12  mainframe  at 
pjacement  strategy  for  the  cur-  some  as-yet-unannounced  high-  its  data  center  seven  miles  away, 
rent  high  end  of  the  Unisys  A  Se-  endbox.  Spooner  said  be  bparticularty 

ries.  "Our  view  is  [that  the  A16b]  excited  about  the  project  of  up- 

However,  Cassell  said,  Un-  a  good  announcement  for  Un-  grading  the  mainframe  to  a  du^ 
isys  is  “introducing  it  tn  a  way  isys*  installed  base,"  CasseQ  processor  system, 
tiat  minimally  disrupts  their  ir>-  said,  although  he  ad^  that  it  The  two  rin^processor 
stalled  base."  He  noted  that  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Alfis  are  avaibble  immedbtely; 
while  the  A16  is  dearly  capaUe  "totality  of  the  ofiering"  will  en-  the  three  dual-processor  models 
of  supporting  a  three-  or  four-  able  Unsiys  to  gain  market  share  win  be  ready  in  October,  accord- 
processor  architecture,  Unisys  against  IBM  for  high-end  3090-  ing  to  Unisys. 


Relative  performance 
I-AIF 


ftaries  Coip.  Int  week  blrodaoed  a  nmdidir  oetworirag 
aerecr  tet  w<  reportedly  al0w  aetwurk  acoeM  far  up  to  128 
eeeti.TkciyrinnnT  8000  CoeamieiinUiniie  Server  far  the 
PlkifMtlDal  ■weeetwwfcmerttrtbeipeDcmetoaBowdtf- 
fisnat  typee  cf  coaeakaliaae  ietexfacee  to  be  added  b  the 
folate  W  ■ease  of  pkif^B  conraler  boenfa.  wfakb  onid  ki- 
chMe  ottrfKee  to  WANe.  CoeU  Meee.  C;iif.-faned  Ennlex 


A1&422  A1&511  A17F  A1&S22  A17H/J  M66ZI  A17N 


AT&T  offiM«.pric«  hrfo 

ATAT  bet  week  betatedy  provided  pridog  and  avaibbility  in- 
famurim  far  the  switched  384K  bit/sec.  service  k 
iaMqr.TheAcametSwitdsed384Servicebscheduledtobe- 
cooK  conmerdely  avdafale  OB  Sept  1  and  wiS  initiaBy  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  29  ATAT  serrtoe  nodes,  with  additional  noto  to  be 
pbaaed  in  grednaly.  ATAT  aid.  Prioeg  for  the  384K 
eenicedfpcnde  on  dbtance  and  time  of  <by.  with  a  connection 
of  1 25  to  292  odea  doing  the  coat^  $.725  for  the  first  30 

aeoondi  Old  $.095  far  each  adAtiooal  at  seconds. 

More  nemsskortsen  page  ll€ 
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Closing  Arguments 


Only  ORACLE  supports  virtually  every  vendor’s  software,  hardware  and  network. 


NEWS 


Compaq  s  Systempros  lean  mto  486  power  curve 


BY  RICHARD  FASTQRE 


HOUSltW  »  Comiaq  Coayuter  Corp. 
revved  up  its  Systoqpro  senei  to  ftd  4M 
power  ind  flesbed  out  its  Extended  Indus¬ 
try  Stndvd  Architecture  SISA)  desk¬ 
top  lioe  with  an  upgradable  introductioii 
last  week. 

Compaq  delivered  on  its  promise  of  In¬ 
tel  Carp.  I4B6  dual-proceesor  power,  de¬ 
livering  Systempro  models  bued  on  the 
Sa-MHx  4^  chip  as  weD  as  a  4B6  upgrade 
board  for  the  few  ^rstenqiros  that  have 
said  with  Intel  80386  CPUs. 

The  486  boaster  comes  about  a  month 


later  than  promised,  according  to  new 
product  manager  Lorie  Strong.  Design 
and  testing  debys  hdd  up  the  debut,  she 
said.  The  lag  also  may  have  retarded  Sys- 
tempro  sales,  observes  added. 

"If  I  were  putting  in  a  Systempro,  I 
wouldn’t  dream  of  putting  in  anything  but 
a  486,**  said  Seymour  Merrin.  president 
of  Mmin  Information  Services,  Inc.  in 
Mo  Aho,  Cahf.  ‘1  think  you'll  see  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pickup  once  the  486  is  out."  As  of 
May,  0^  2,543  Systempros  had  been 
sold  through  U.S.  computer  spedahy 
stores,  acconfing  to  Storeboard/Com- 
puter  Iittelligeoce  in  Dallas. 

The  native  486  systems  will  ship  with 


240M-,  420M-  and  840M-byte  disk  drive 
arrays  and  will  cost  $20, $23,999 
and  $29,999.  respectively.  The  upgrade 
board  costs  $6,999.  Shipments  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  this  month. 

Though  Compaq  cut  prices  on  the  386- 
based  Syst«npros  by  12%  to  15%,  the 
company  said  it  expects  the  native  486 
mod^  to  be  the  better  seller  in  the  long 
term.  Strong  said. 

The  company  also  prwnised  a  storage 
boost  within  the  next  12  months  that  will 
jack  disk  capacities  from  the  current 
1.68G  bytes  to  over  lOG  bytes.  "Our 
long-term  direction  is  to  provide  over 
40G  bytes  of  storage."  said  Mike  Swave- 
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ly.  Compaq  president  for  North  America. 

Analysts  said  increased  storage  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  Ime.  “If  Com¬ 
paq  wants  to  posttxn  the  ^rstempro  as  a 
network  server,  it  has  to  si9port  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  of  storage,"  said  Michael 
Goulde,  vice-president  of  Open  Systems 
Advisor,  a  coosultmg  firm  and  newsletter 
pubhsber  in  Boston. 

Compaq  also  announced  two  Deskpro 
machines  based  on  EISA.  One,  the  D^- 
pro  386/33L.  aOows  usm  to  swap  the  33- 
MHz  386  CPU  for  a  33-MHz  486  board. 
The  upgrade  module  costs  approximately 
the  same  as  the  ditfereoce  between  the 
prices  of  the  386/33L  and  the  Deskpro 
486/33L,  which  also  debuted  last  weeL 

In  the  past,  Conqiaq  has  criticaed  the 
concept  of  u^radable  personal  conqiut- 
ers  offered  by  some  competitors.  Up^ad- 
ing  the  CPU  rather  than  buying  a  whole 
new  box  leaves  users  with  mongrel  ma¬ 
chines  hampered  by  slower  disk  drives 
and  memory  components,  Compaq  said. 

Despite  the  new  iq)gradaUe  Deskpro, 
Compaq  is  sticking  to  its  guns  —  sext  of. 
‘'We  wmdd  stiQ  be  resistant  to  upgrading 
over  a  broad  range,"  from  an  Intd  80286 
toa  486,  forexample.  Strong  said.  "Then 
you'd  be  90  out  of  whack  in  the  size  of  the 
machme  and  the  drives.” 

The  Deskpro  486/33L  ships  with 
120M-.  320M-  and  6S0M-byte  hard  disk 
drives  and  is  priced  at  $13,999,  $16,499 
and  $19,499,  respectively.  The  386/33L 
ships  widi  the  same  drive  coofiguratioos 
and  costs  from  $9,999  to$15.499. 

AT&rsUnix 
unit  spun  off 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eVSTAZr 


MORRISTOWN,  NJ.  —  AT&T  has 
completed  the  spinoff  of  its  Unix  Software 
Operatkm  into  a  new  oUity  that  is  com- 
pletdy  separate  from  the  beware  devel¬ 
opment  unit. 

The  software  group,  renamed  Unix 
System  Laboratories,  Ik.  (USL),  is  now  a  I 
subsidiary  of  AT&T  inst^  of  being  a  j 
business  unit  of  AT&T's  Data  Systems 
(jfoup.  "Dus  allows  us  to  formally  dis¬ 
tance  ourselves  from  AT&T's  computer 
systems  business,"  a  USL  spok^man 
"Now,  we're  just  one  of  their  cus- 
t<Mners.  and  they're  just  one  of  ours.  Our 
focus  is  to  supply  Unix  source  code  to  the 
entire  compute  industry." 

There  has  been  ^w^tion  that  this 
new  reiatianship  will  also  allow  AT&T's 
hardware  group  to  more  gracefully  adapt 
the  Open  Software  Foundatioa’s  stan¬ 
dards,  including  the  Motif  user  interface. 

Top  management  at  USL  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  Unix  Software  Oper¬ 
ation.  Larry  Doohng  is  presidait,  and  oth¬ 
er  top  ocecutiva  inchide  Michael  J.  De- 
Faro.  vice-preddent  o(  Unix  System  V 
software,  and  Joel  A.  Appelbaum,  vice- 
president  of  open  sohitioRS  software.  This 
category  mcludes  AT&Ts  Tuxedo  tians- 
actioD  processing  monitor  for  Unix. 

The  "big  story"  about  USL  will  Ukely 
cesne  later  this  year,  the  spokesman  said, 
when  USL  offers  equity  to  other  m^ 
players  in  the  Unix  wenid.  USL  is  (banning 
to  keep  70%  of  the  company  for  itself  and 
its  employees,  and  it  will  erffer  30%  to  out¬ 
side  interests,  according  to  the  spokes¬ 
man. 
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Orade  Financials  kefep 
Buriington(M  comfortable 
year-round 


W  Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  thoi^  phenom^ 
growth  had  obsoleted  tM  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  tm^  how  to  use  it  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitfidls. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever,  to  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Financials” 
bunily  of  products  a  close  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Ba^abies  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  Hlnally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  infbnnatkm 
on  the  fly.  to  example,  their  Suppliers  may 
have  financetfproduction  vnth  multiple 
lenders,  or  flictors,  virho  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Orade  Rayables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,'therd>y  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  Ufe. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invt^  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Finandals. 

Find  out  how  the  complMe  suite  of 
Oracle  Financials  products— Orade  General 
Let^,  Orade  Purchasing,  Orade  Payables, 
Orade  Assets,  Orade  Receivables,  Or^ 
Revenue  Accounting,  Orade  hivcniory, 
Orade  Order  Entry,  Orade  Sales  Analysis, 
Oracle  Personnel,  Orade  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probdiiy  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 
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ORACLE’ 

Call  1-80O-ORACU1,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Fmandals.  ’The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Orade  Financials 


Attn;  Pibuiofu]  Semitttr 
Coordbuttor 
Orade  Corpontk» 

20  Davis  Drive 
BdBOOt,  CaHfDmla 94002 
Y4IMRMU1.ML  nH 

D  My  bnsifiess  card  or 
letterbead  is  attacbed. 
Please  enrofl  me  in  the 
/ZfiF  Grade  Pinandab 
seminar  m  be  hdd 
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U.S.  flat-panel  display  firms  decry  Japan  pricing 


BTNELLMARGOUS 

CWSTNff 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  A  tnde  group 
aode  <9  seven  U.S.-tesed  flat-paDd 
<faplay  makm  took  a  look  at  its  impenled 
induatry  oidK  bat  week  and  apparently 
borrowed  a  fine  from  the  bte  Bette  Davis: 
'"Whatadump!" 

The-AdvBDoed  Oispiay  Manubcturers 
of  America  (ADMA)  Sed  an  anbdunpiag 
petitiDe  a^inst  allied  mi£air  trade  prac- 
titiaoers,  inr  fading  Matsushita  Electric 
Indmtrial  Co.  Ud..  Sharp  Electromcs 
Carp.,  ifitadn  Xtd.  and  Tosfafta  Corp. 
The  group  cooteoded  that  it  k  acting  to 


save  the  U.S.  flat-panel  dispbj^jbxhistry 
froraextinctiocL 

Acconfing  to  the  ADMA’s  coroplaiDt, 
the  firms  named  are  dunging  flat  panels 
—  in  other  words,  flooding  the  market 
with  underpriced  flat-pand  displays. 

The  practice  is  particularly  t^eaten- 
ing  to  young,  entrepreneurial  firms  bced 
with  research  and  devdopment  and 
mamdacturing  coats  —  such  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AI^iA,  which  together  have 
accounted  for  some  90%  of  all  flat-pand 
display  production  in  the  U.S.  since  1967. 

The  flat-pand  (fisplay  market  — 
founded  oo  technology  origmaDy  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  U.S.  —  is  widely  considered 


to  be  one  of  bright  promise.  Industry  d>- 
servers  said  they  see  it  as  key  to  a  coming 
scenario  in  wfaicfa  consumer  dectronics 
and  computers  wiQ  merge  in  an  interac¬ 
tive  digi^  video  marketplace  supfrfymg  a 
panof^  of  “infotainment”  devices. 

Figures  compiled  by  Stanford  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm 
based  in  Stanford,  CahL,  showed  the  flat- 
pand  portion  of  the  burgeming  world¬ 
wide  market  for  hi^  information  content 
electronic  di^)lays  at  appro3dmatety  $700 
million  in  1989,  with  projected  growth  to 
the  $1  biOion  ballpaik  by  1996. 

Ihe  corporate  moitality  rate  amcmg 
U.S.-ba8ed  flat-pand  display  makers  in 


The  price  is  beautiftrl  too 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  thi»  is  an 
attractive  monitot 

Imreducmg  the  Amdelc  AM/738 
S.MARTSCAN.  It  has  a  14"screen 
with  EVGA  resolution  (1024  x  768) 
capable  of  dispbying  an  unlimited 
number  of  cokirs. 

A  razor  sharp  .31  mm  dot  pitch 
keeps  everything  from  graphics  to 
type  amazingly  clear  and  in  fine 
detail.  And  a  larger  view-mg  an^a. 


thanks  to  high  resolutMxi,  means  less 
scrolling  and  more  productivity. 

So  the  AM/738  will  do  a  beautiful 
rob  with  today  s  graphics  software. 
As  well  as  tomorrow  s. 

Add  the  AM/138  video  card 
and  you  also  get  autosizing  and  a 
virtually  flicker-free  screen. 

All  for  a  very  competitive  price. 

Of  course,  that  should  come  as 
no  surpnse.  Because  the  A.M/738 


is  made  by  Amdek,  a  company 
with  13  years  experience  in  the 
computer  monitor  business. 

The  new  Amdek  AM/738 
SMARTSiCAN.  Its  screen  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  its  price  is  even  more 
appealing.  For  the  dealer  nearest 
you.  call  1-800-PC  AMDEK. 

M  tnpt  >p»inu»r  iic 


the  past  decade  has  been  alarming,  with 
15  ehber  dosing  their  doors  or  seOing 
out.  Acctffdng  to  a  Nikkd  Sangyo  News¬ 
paper  Survey  published  in  February, 
ei^t  leading  japaneae  electromcs  fim^ 
plan  to  invest  an  aggregate  $2.24  billion 
in  the  teefandogy  by  the  end  of  1 993. 

Moreover,  an  ADMA  spokesman  said, 
Japanese  manufacturers  mad^no  se¬ 
cret  of  their  pridng  strategy.  He  cited  an 
article  in  the  Dec.  23, 1989  issue  of  JbAaii 
Economic  Journal  in  which  a  Tosfafoa  ex¬ 
ecutive.  referring  to  the  flat-panel  diqilay 
industry,  stated  that  “We  are  prqared  to 
accept  red  ink  for  the  first  five  to  six 
years.” 

However,  not  even  a  successful  anti¬ 
dumping  ratryaign  wOl  guarantee  surviv¬ 
al  for  the  sh^  U.S.  flat-panel  screen 
manufacturing  sector,  Norman 

Wener,  an  analyst  at  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  considtancy  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
“This  is  something  the  Japanese  do  vmy 
wefl,”  be  said.  “This  technology  takes 
hng^^erm  [research  and  development] 
commitments.  It  takes  predsfon  mami- 
focturing.” 

GOylBMbankon 
pen-based  tech 


BY  JAMES  IMLY 
cwsnirv 


Go  Corp.  moved  to  establish  itself  as  the 
bearer  of  the  de  facto  operating  system 
standard  in  the  emerging  pen-based  com¬ 
puter  market  with  its  announcement  last 
wedi  that  IBM  wiD  be  the  first  to  license 
the  stiD-uoanoouDced  software. 

Both  the  Foster  City,  CaM.,  start-up 
and  IBM  plan  to  introduce  models  based 
00  the  fledgling  technology,  which  allows 
users  to  enter  data  by  writiiig  rather  than 
typing.  However,  officials  from  both  firms 
refused  to  qieculate  on  when  these  sys- 
tons  win  become  availaUe. 

*The  industry  wfll  e^iand,  but  only  if 
we  rally  around  a  standard  we  can  aO  bve 
with,”  IBM  >flce-President  Mike  Quintan 
said. 

Go  President  Jeny  Kaplan  said  that 
the  two  companies  are  alre^  invdved  in 
pdot  projects  with  selected  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers.  Terms  of  the  bcendng  agree¬ 
ment  were  not  anncMinced,  however. 

Kaplan  said  that  Borland  International, 
Lotus  Development  Corp.,  WordPerfect 
Corp.,  Sate  Gorp.  and  Pei»oft  Cc^.  are 
also  doing  devefopment  wmk  using  the 
Go  operating  system  but  offered  no  ^)e- 
dfics  00  delivery  dates. 

The  arrival  of  the  mitepad-size  com¬ 
puters  has  some  analysts  coidecturing 
that  poi-based  computers  could  have  an 
impact  on  the  industry  unlike  anything 
since  .^ipte  Computer,  1dc.’s  Macintosh. 
Users  could  range  finm  insuranty  a^ust- 
ers  visitmg  the  scene  of  an  accadent  to 
store  derks  taking  inventmy. 

“The  pen-based  market  could  be  as 
large  as  the  PC  industry  in  the  long  run,” 
Kaffansaid. 

Finns  such  as  Fremont,  Cafif.-based 
Grid  Systems  Corp.  and  Boston’s  Scenar¬ 
io,  Inc.  have  already  announced  pen-based 
computers,  while  Momenta  Corp.  in 
Mountain  Wew,  Cahf..  is  reportedly 
readying  such  a  system.  In  Japan,  Sony 
Corp.  and  Canon.  Inc.  have  pen-based  sys¬ 
tems  that  they  wiD  presumably  export 
stateside  in  the  near  future. 
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The  ySare  Important 
¥>urData, 

The  MoreYni  Need 
The  SAS' System. 


Data  as  critical  as  youTB  demand 
theSASS)'8tem,thewnrld’8lead- 
ing  data  analjrsis  and  presentation 
soA^vare-Whelher  jmi're  projecting 
regional  sake  into  the  next  quarter 
or  ecowmic  trendsinto  the  next 
decade,  yon  can't  afford  to  risk  your 
resulta  >  (X  your  reputation — on 
aqythiDgleas. 

Only  the  SAS  System  gives 
you  immediate  access  to  over  a 
hundred  povmrful .  practical , 
prooen  tools  for  every  concelvaUe 
appUcation:  data  access  and 
management ...  r^orting  and 
greitfucs . . .  bustnees  planning, 
financial  management,  and 
dedaion  sui^ort ...  project 
mani^ement . . .  quality  im- 
'provement  .  and  applications 


devekpmenL  And  because  the 
SAS  System  is  modular,  you  can 
add  nevr  c^Mialities  as  your ' 
needs  grow  and  change. 

^'11  also  receive  expert 
technical  support,  documentation. . 
and  training.  All  from  SAS 
Institute  Inc. ,  the  number  one 
name  in  data  analysts. 

Yban  for  90  D^ys . . .  FREE. 

Find  out  why  world  leaders  in 
business,  industry,  government, 
and  eduoaion  rely  on  the  SAS 
System.  Flora  free  12-p^ SAS. 
System  executive  overview,  plus 
details  about  a  noHrisk  software 
evaluatran,  give  us  a  call  at 
(919)  677-8200.  In  Canada, 
call(416)443-9811. 


Tlie  SAS*  System. 
MoreCbodeea 
for  More  ApolicaCkma 
iy<nMr 


than  Aiiy< 


M 


Software. 


SAS  Institute  Inc 
Software  Salsa  Department 
SAS  Chde  □  Box  8000 
Cary.  NC  27612-8000 
Phcins(919)677-8200 . 
Fkx(9l9)677-8123  ' 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  free  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (dty)  . 

Name _ Title _ 

Company  _ 

Mailing  Address  _ 

City _ State  _ 


.  in  the  nwnth  of 


Telephone  ( _ ) _ 

I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware; 
My  spedfic  applications  needs  include: _ 


.  ZIP  - 


Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Elxecutive  Briefings  SAS  Circle  O  Box  8000  Cary,  NC  27612-8000 


The  SAS'  System 

Executive 

Briefing... 

Coming  Soon 
in  Yonr  Area 

The  free  half-day  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing  is  designed 
for  infCMTnation  management 
executives  who  need  to  integrate 
their  computing  environnient  from 
an  applications  pointof-view.  Plan 
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GA 
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HI 
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IL 
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IN 
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LA 
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MA 
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MD 
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MI 
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MN 
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MO 
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St.  Louis  . 
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MS 

Jackson . 

NC 
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NE 

Omaha . 

NH 
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NJ 
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NM 
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NY 
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New  York  .  .  . 
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May 
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OH 
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OK 

Oklahoma  CKy  . 

. July 

Tuba . 

. Ju^ 

Oft 

Portland  . 

?A 

Harrisburg  .... 

. May 
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. July 

SC 

Pittsburgh  .... 
Greenville  . 

Sept 

July 

TN 

Memphis  . 

Aug 

TX 

Amarillo  . 

. June 

Dallas  . 
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Aug 

El  Paso  . 

Sept 
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Houston . 
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Aug 

Uibbock . 

. June 
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. July 

VA 

Norfolk . 

May 
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VT 

Burlington  .... 
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Wi 

Spdcane . 

Aug 

W1 

Madison . 

. June 

Milwaukee  .... 
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Canada 

. June 
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For  rcgIstraUofli  infonuntioB, 
mail  the  coupon  at  left. 

Or,  caU  (»9)  677-8200.  In 
Canada,  cnU  (416)  443-9811. 
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Introducing  the  VAX  4000, 
the  first  servo*  to  put 
so  much  I/O  power  in  such  a 
small  package.  Because 
business  problems  can’t  wait. 


In  business, 
time  is  nx>ney. 
Yet,  too  many 
people  in  too 
many  businesses 
are  ^lending 
too  much  time 
waiting- £or 
information, 

for  the  data  they  need  to  do  their  best 
wotk.  The  solution  is  the  right  server. 


And  the  new  VAX®  4000  system  is  the 
computer  with  the  power  to  solve  the 
problems  that  can’t  wait. 

The  VAX  4000  can  do  an  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  jobs  incredibly  well 
becai^  it  was  built  horn  the  ground 
up  to  excel  at  the  most  demanding 
client/server  workloads  of  the  ’90’s. 
With  three  dedicated  VO  processors, 
each  performing  at  10  MIK,  the  VAX 
4000  achieves  1600  l/Os  per  second 
and  nxwes  your  network  data  at  the 
maximum  speed  of  Ethernet.  With 
speed  and  performance  like  that, 
bottlenecks  -  and  waiting  -  may  well 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  is  one  system  that  gives  you  a 
true  balance  between  I/O  power  and 


CPU  power.  With  8  VUPS  of  uncon¬ 
strained  CPU  power,  this  is  a  machine 
built  without  compromises.  As  one 
leading  industry  analyst  wrote,  “This 
is  essentially  putting  the  mainframe  of 
three  years  ago  at  every  distributed 
node  of  an  entetprise-wide  solution.” 

Optional  du^-host  configurations 
ensure  that  your  network  will  have 
unprecedented  levds  of  high  availabil¬ 
ity  by  offering  automatic  failover  of 
key  hardware  components.  With  per¬ 
formance  like  that,  you  may  never 
again  have  to  hear,  “I’m  sorry,  the 
computer  system  is  down.” 

For  all  ks  power,  however,  the 
VAX  4000  is  remarkably  small,  about 
the  size  of  a  two-drawer  file  cabinet, 
and  remarkably  quiet.  And  you  don’t 
even  have  to  wait  to  start  usii^  h.  It 


uses  ordinary  power;  just  plug  it  into 
any  wall  socket  and  go.  You  can  put 
the  VAX  4000  where  it’s  needed -the 
office,  the  shop  floor,  the  branch  bank. 
Finally,  you  can  put  main-frame  class 
I/O  performance  where  you  need  it  at 
a  price  you  can  afford. 

It’s  a  solid  investment  for  another 
reason;  it’s  a  VAX.  Over  6,500  appli¬ 
cations  will  run  on  your  VAX  4000  as 
soon  as  it’s  installed.  No  waiting  for 
software  to  be  developed.  And  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  hardware  investments  you’ve 
already  made,  regardless  of  the  vendor 
you  purchased  them  from,  because 
Digital’s  Network  Application  Sup¬ 


port  (NAS)  allows  the  VAX  4000  to 
integrate  applications  running  on 
MS-DOS,’"  OS/2,'*  and  Macintosh* 

PCs,  multivendor  UNIX*-based  work¬ 
stations  and  VMS®  VAXstations  into  a 
single  computing  environment.  It  can 
also  accommodate  virtually  any  other 
device  in  a  client-server  environment, 
such  as  factory-floor  robots  or  ATMs, 
and  can  serve  as  the  hub  of  a  multi¬ 
vendor  enterprise-wide  netwoik. 

And  because  it’s  a  VAX  system,  the 
VAX  4000  will  work  with  any  VAX  you 
already  own  or  may  buy  tomorrow.  A 
VAX  system  will  grow  with  your  busi¬ 
ness.  There’s  no  need  to  convert  your 
applications,  retrain  users,  or  throw  out 
your  kivestments.  The  VAX  4<XX3  is  the 
latest  example  of  what  Digital  is  famous 


for-  saving  customers  time.  And  time, 
of  course,  is  money. 

Stop  waiting.  Call  1-800-343-4040, 
ext.  551  now  for  more  information. 
We’ll  send  you  the  whole  VAX  40(X) 
stoty.  We  think  you’ll  agree,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  informatioa  1 

has 

it 

now 


6  Digiul  Equipmeni  Cofpontkm  1990.  The  tMCfTAL  1d0O. 
Difial  hu  it  now.  DECstacion.  VAXMtkm  and  VTaie  gademaifa 
and  VAX  and  VMS  aie  teggtcfed  (tademarics  of  Digiul  Equipmen 
Coeporaaon.  OS/2  ia  a  trademark  of  Intcraadooal  Busmes 
Madrines  Cotporaiion.  MS-DOS  is  a  cradonaik  of  Microaoft  Cor- 
potadon.  LMX  ia  a  rcgisiered  trademark  of  Aimitan  Telephone 
and  Tdegnph  Company.  Apple  and  Madmosh  are  regsteied 
trademarks  and  Macintosh  D  is  a  tradonaik  of  Apple  Computs. 
Inc.  Compaq  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  CoB^Micr 
Cotporation. 


FCC  aims  to  cut  overseas  rat4 


beefl  discoimging  the  use  of  but  it  hss  bees  cost-prohibitive/’ 
coggnumcaHons  appbcatians  Asigiu6csntlow«7mg<)f  PTT 
that  make  use  of  diakip  coooec'  direct-dial  charges  could  set  off 


BY  EUSAfiETH  HORWnT 

cwsnsF 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Tlie 
Fedenl  Oammusications  Cora- 
TiMwinn’s  (FCC)  recent  an- 
oouDceoient  that  it  vodd  try  to 
cut  inCeniatsooaJ  caOing  coats  by 
as  much  as  50%  is  the  sear  ^ 
tore  struck  a  ndor  chord  among 
U3.-tBaed  buiuntaBes  that  have 
been  reatrictiDg  same  types  of 
overaeas  conununicationB  to 

budgets  within  boimds. 

Hie  FCC  propoaed  to  stream- 
hue  the  procejaca  by  sdudi  U3. 
carrien  implenienc  reductioos  of 
atenational  accounting  rates,  h 
atam  aimnunred  that  it  has  ’‘ten¬ 
tatively  oaduded  that  it  has  the 
authority  to  eetabkafa  lower, 
more  ooat-faaaed,  aaenatiooa] 
accoentmg  rates.” 

Whie  competitiQO  among  do¬ 
mestic  canien  has  steadDy  driv¬ 
es  down  the  costs  of  nternatioo- 
al  caDs  origioata^  in  the  U.S., 
oBiiy  forei^  administiatioos 
enpy  monopolistic  control  over 
tfa^  countries’  conmwmcatktts 
faegbes  and  are  accastomed  to 
sohmiisig  other  public  ser¬ 
vices.  such  as  the  post  office, 
with  revenue  from  imernatiooal 
cds.aoivcessnd. 

Aaaresuh.tbecostofdirect- 
iy  dialing  the  U.S.  from  overseas 
can  be  as  much  as  three  tones 
the  cost  of  a  comparable  interna- 
tional  caB  made  from  here.  The 
disparity  hss  resohed  in  an  in- 
oease  in  the  U.S.'  network  set- 
tlemenu  de&it  from  $40  millioo 
in  1970  to  $2  bfflion  in  1988,  ac- 
confingtotheFCC. 


The  situatioo  "scares  us  to 
death,  to  be  honest."  said  Las 
McKenae,  principal  network  en- 
gmeer  at  Tlie  Fosboro  Co.  The 
Foiboro.  Mas.-faased  mam^- 
turer  has  gotten  some  maior 
economies  on  csBs  originatmg  in 
the  U.&  "by  jumping  between 
ATAT,  ITT  aixi  other  carriers 
out  thse."  McKenae  said.  "But 
when  we  get  to  (jennany  or  Hol¬ 
land,  we  daohitely  get  nailed  by 
senrioes  that  are  three  tinwB  the 
price  (of  foreign  calls  originating 
here]  and  immovable."  even 
with  1992  in  the  offing,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

A  commoaly  practiced  ecoDO- 
nqr  measure  is  to  pay  a  set  price 
for  leased  lines  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  then  use  thoae  lines  s 
much  as  possUe.  General  Efec- 
tric  Co.'s  internatianal  leased- 
hue  uetwock,  for  exanqtle,  has 
both  saved  money  and  mcressed 
quafity  of  networking  as  com¬ 
pared  with  (fiakjp  Imes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stan  WeDand,  GE’s  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  telecominuni- 
catioos. 

.  Foaboro  has  impleinented  an 
X.2S  packet-switcM  data  net¬ 
work  on  top  of  leased  lines  to  the 
UK.  the  Netherlaads.  France 
and  West  Germany,  McKenzie 
said. 

The  private  network  strategy 
only  works,  however,  when 
there  is  enough  traffic  to  a  9ven 
country  to  oost-justify  such  a 
coimectwo.  Foxbm  pays  Ibstal 
Tetephooe  and  Telegraph  au¬ 
thorities  (PTT)  a  heavy  fee  for 
the  use  of  leased  lines  —  about 
$8,300  per  mooth  for  a  56K  bit/ 
sec.  bne  to  the  Neebertaods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  McKenzie. 

Furthermore,  countries  such 


LetNCS 
Mmge  Itself 

•  Scart.  Slop  end  recover  QCS  regions. 

•  Time  initiete  Iran  sections,  belch  job 
support  and  CEMT  commands. 

•  Monitor  and  correct  lerminal  stasus. 

•  Trigger  journal  jobs  on  demand. 

•  Ship  early  problem  warnings  to  consoles. 


•  Respond  to  CICS’s  WTOs,  WTORs. 
abends  and  log  messagr t  with  MVS 
activities,  pcerfcfipcd  wTOR  reyonses 
and  corrective  CEMT  oonunands. 
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as  West  (jennany  deliberately 
charge  outrageous  private-lme 
fees  in  order  to  ke^  users  on 
their  pay-by-ose  pub&c  net¬ 
works,  McKenzie  said 

The  inability  to  put  all  of  their 
communicatioos  on  dial-up  lines 
has  significantly  altered  —  and 
in  some  cases  hampered  —  busi- 
nesees'  communicatioos  prac¬ 
tices.  The  result  is  that  U.S. 
sites  are  more  likely  to  dial  up 
overseas  sites  than  vice  versa. 

In  additkxi,  companies  have 


tions.  For  example,  Foxboro  has 
been  encouraging  its  users  to 
transmit  (kxnnneiits  via  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  rather  than  focsiixnle. 
which  "goes  mostly  over  dial¬ 
up,"  McKenzie  said. 

At  United  I^cel  Service,  Inc. 
(UPS)  employees  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  send  E-mail  rather 
than  make  a  telephone  call  over¬ 
seas  whenever  feasible,  said 
UPS  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  Douglas  Fields:  "At  tunes, 
we  would  rather  have  had  per- 
soo-to-persoQ  communication. 


an  exploaioQ  because  of  pent-up 
demand  for  global  communica- 
tioQS  services  and  app&cationa. 
Fields  said.  "You  might  send 
more  information:  you  might 
make  a  caB  you  wouUn’t  make 
before."  be  added. 

However,  uaera  expressed 
some  skepticism  as  to  whether 
the  FCC  wiD  be  able  to  "set  rates 
for  a  foreign  entity,"  Welland 
said.  "My  understanding  is  that 
statements  like  this  have  been 
made  before,  and  it  duhi’t 
work." 


Mixing  and  matching  musical  tastes 


BY  LAURA  aCONNEU 
cmsrm 


Maybe  as  a  kid 
he  dreamed  of 
becoming  a 
disk  jockey. 
But  somehow, 
Charles  (}ar- 
vin  got  the  no¬ 
tion  that  ev¬ 
eryone  should 
be  able  to 
string  togeth¬ 
er  tbeir  favorite  songs.  So  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  computerized  system 
to  do  just  that  —  it  makes  per¬ 
sonalia  cassettes  at  a  record 
store  whQe  you  wait. 

Garvin's  inventive  way  of  tap¬ 
ping  people’s  musical  ttnagma- 
tioQS  recently  earned  his  5-year- 
old  brainchild,  I^nonics  Carp., 
a  ComputrTwortd  Smithsonian 
Award. 

What  I^scmics  accomplish¬ 
ed.  said  Pitzice  Adcroft,  editor 
of  Om  M  t  magazine  and  one  of  the 
judges  for  the  Awards,  is  "an  en- 
tertainment  mnovatkn.  It  gives 
people  a  chance  to  be  creative. " 

Most  people  "are  used  to  be¬ 
ing  couch  potatoes  and  sitting 
mindlessly  in  front  of  a  television 
or  a  radio  receiver  and  being  en¬ 
tertained,"  Garvin  said.  In  the 
future,  be  explained,  fully  inter¬ 
active  media  wiD  get  an  audience 
involved,  "but  between  now  and 
then,  we  have  a  populatioQ  that 
stiQ  is  used  to  extremely  passive 
acceptance  of  entertainment 
Rtrsooics  may  provide  a  map  be¬ 
tween  here  and  there." 

The  kfoa  of  distributing  cus- 
tondzed  musk  is  not  new,  but 
(krvin's  approach  differs  in  that 
be  is  attempting  to  cooperate 
with  the  record  industry.  The 
Ikrsooics  System  pays  royalties 
to  record  companies  and  aztbts 
from  whom  the  music  is  liceosed. 
Garvin  hopes  that  this  tack  will 
assuage  their  fears  that  person¬ 
alized  cassettes  would  cannibal¬ 
ize  album  sales. 

"It  both  benefits  the  artists 
by  opening  up  markets  for  his  or 
hCT  musk."  Garvin  said,  "and 
benefits  the  customer  by  being 
able  to  let  you  try  out  genres. " 

A  customer  gets  to  "try  out" 
thisani8kata"listeomg  post’’ in 


the  record  store,  where  be  can 
sample  19-  to  IS-secood  snip¬ 
pets  of  songs.  He  simply  punch¬ 
es  catalog  nirmh^rs  tnln  the 
poet’s  keypad  and  bears  musk 
throu^  headphones. 

A  sales  cl^  then  enters  the 
numbers  into  a  sciuat.  boxy  ma¬ 
chine  behind  the  coulter.  In  five 
to  10  minutes,  out  pops  the  cas¬ 
sette.  complete  with  a  laser- 
printed  label  bating  the  songs  as 


Narsonks  Iris  cwsfoswn 
personalise  tkeircassettes 

well  as  the  customer's  name, 
copyright  information  and  de- 
sir^  title. 

This  manufacturing  at  your 
fingertips  is  handled  by  a  variety 
of  computer  systems. 

Per^oics  has  250  systems  at 
230  sites.  Each  system  consists 
of  an  IBM  fkrstinai  Computer 
AT-based  iixhistrial  contrtriler 
made  by  NCR  Corp.  and  fitted 
with  specialized  boards  made  by 
Hnsonks.  The  controller  atta¬ 
ches  to  two  compact  disc  juke¬ 
boxes,  each  containing  60  CDs 
specially  recorded  with  digital 
completed  data  to  store  more 
than  three  times  as  much  musk 
as  standard  discs.  The  90G-byte 
database  currently  bouses  4,000 
to  S  ,000  songs  but  has  a  capacity 
of  8,000. 

A  cootred  interface  in  the  AT 
cofttroOer  aOows  the  compress¬ 
ed  data  to  be  decompressed  and 
turned  back  into  high-speed  digi- 
til  audio,  whkh  a  modiM  Nack- 
amkhi  Corp.  tape  transport  re¬ 
cords  onto  the  cassette  at  eight 
times  playback  speed. 


Back  at  fkraonics  bead^uar- 
ten  in  Redwood  City,  Cabf.,  a 
Sequent  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  8-81  running  Unix  keqx 

thmgii  hinmning.  Oygmight,  tte 

S-8 1  caDs  out  to  every  controller 
via  modem  and  downloads  the 
day's  sales  data. 

"The  biggest  [technkaJ]  chal¬ 
lenge  we  had  was  to  figure  out 
bow  to  archive  a  tremendous 

ammtTtt  of  miifiii-  in  g  very  wmll 

amount  of  physkal  apace."  said 
Tom  Sharpies,  senior  vke-presi- 
dent  of  en^neering.  Starxlani 
16-bit  <n>i  only  bold  15  to  20 
aoogs  apiece.  To  overcome  that 
bsutatioD.  Ikrsonics  bceosed 
and  adapted  a  technique  from 
Dolby  Laboratories  Ijcensing 
Corp.  that  offers  approximately 
3.2  times  more  effideocy  to  & 
50  to  70  songs  on  each  disc 

I^rsooks  has  foced  more 
than  teduncal  hurdles.  ’3y  far, 
our  biggest  challenge  has  not 
been  technical  or  operational  but 
almost  political.”  Cxarvin  said. 
"It  has  been  convincing  an  indus¬ 
try  that  is  generally  somewhat 
skepCkal  of  new  teefox^gy  that 
we  could  increase  overall  reve¬ 
nues  and  royalties  rather  than 
threaten  tbe^" 

So  fru,  Bsraooics  has  bad 
measured  success.  Forty  labels 
have  signed  on.  indudmg  five  of 
the  six  major  companies  in  the 
U.S..  and  two  firms  with  ties  to 
recori  producers  have  provided 
financial  baddng. 

'Tkrsonks  has  had  to  be 
quite  patient  with  record  compa¬ 
nies  putting  tbeir  toes  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  rather  than  jumping  in.  But  I 
think  it’s  proving  sloii^  to  rec¬ 
ord  companies  that  (l^rsoaks  is) 
not  a  th^t  to  tb^  traditional 
businesa  and  in  foct  [will]  be  ad^ 
vantageous  to  them."  Stan 
Cornyn,  president  of  Warner 
New  Media,  part  of  ’Time 
Warner  Inc. 

Meanwhile.  Penooks  contin¬ 
ues  its  rollout  and  has  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  pipefoie.  Bewsting 
the  ^stem’s  recording  speed 
and  revamping  the  customer  in¬ 
terface  are  on  the  agenda,  as 
weQ  as  expanding  services  into 
channels  sudi  as  mail  order,  tele¬ 
phone  ordering  and  remote  or¬ 
der  entry. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Philips’  CD-I  disc  slips  into  market 

Large-capacity  technology  iscausif^otherfirmstofollowNy.  PkUips^lead 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  primaiy  businew  appBcatioos  tive  recently  inked  a  pact  with  Museo 


unita  in  1993,  aocordmg  to  Venture 
Devdopmesk  Carp.,  a  market  re* 
aeardi  firm  baaed  in  Natkk,  Meat.  In 
compariaon.  sales  ol  oonaumfr  unita 
wiO  dimb  from  30,000  to  600.000  in 
the  same  period,  the  firm  predicted. 

The  Japanese  may  ultimately  have 


w 


has  been  qaietly  inching  into  the  mar*  guages,  at  any  of  its  global 
ket  with  an  interactiye  machine  that  branches, 
has  a  computer  built  in.  French  auto  maker  Re- 

Tbe  Dutch  firm,  which  co-devel*  nauh  is  developing  four 
oped  the  compact  disc  with  Sony  CIH  discs  to  train  its 
C^.,  introduced  a42.S00mu]time-  workers  in  troubleshoot- 
dia  machine  late  last  year  based  on  electronics,  carbure- 
compact  disc-interactive  (CD-D  discs  tion  and  ignition  systems, 
for  business  users.  A  5-tn.  CD-I  disc.  The  same  discs  will  be 
which  can  store  650M  bytes  of  infor-  used  by  service  pemonnel 
fnation,  can  carry  up  to  300,000  worldwide  and  will  coo- 
typed  pages  of  text.  7,000  photo-  tain  seven  languages, 
graphic-quality  images,  72  minutes  At  least  15  fbms,  tn- 
of  full-screen,  full-motion  animation  eluding  Rand  McNally  & 


or  19  hours  of  speech.  Co..  Time-Life  Corp.  and 

Philips,  Matmhita  Electric  Corp.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovano- 
and  Sony  are  also  collaborating  on  vich,  Inc.,  are  developing 
the  development  of  an  extenskm  of  CD-I  titles.  When  the 
CD-I  to  accommodate  fuU-screen,  hardware  is  officially 
fuQ-motiQa  video.  That  capability  wiQ  launched  next  year,  it  will 


for  the  technology  are  traimog  and  Amparo  Puebla  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  to  the  edge  in  multimeifia.  thanks  to 
point-of-sale  and  in-  build  28  p(xiit-of-infarmalioo  kiosks  their  considersble  control  over  the 

hile  many  firms  have  formatioa.  One  advantage  of  CD-I  is  using  CD-I  technology.  U.S.  conwimer  etectronics  market, 

been  touting  the  merits  thatitisanintematioaalfonnat.soa  However.  CD-I  players  will  be  They  are  aheody  the  top  suppbenctf 
of  miiltimtdia  on  per-  multinatioaal  corporatioo  CD  drives,  computer  moni- 

sooal  computers,  con-  could  use  me  C^I.  with  ^  ton  and  color  televiaioo  sets, 

glomerate  N.V.  Philips  up  to  14  different  Ian-  With  an  immediate  foothold  in 

the  consumer  market,  the 
economics  mass  production 
wiB  enable  then  to  step 
into  the  business  world  with  a 
computer-omtroDed  multi- 
media  machine  that  is  far  less 
expensive  than  competing 
products. 

CD-I  has  flaws  that  could 
hinder  its  acceptaxKe,  tspt' 
cially  among  consumers,  ana- 
» "Coe  of  the  miss- 
ing  pieces  is  fuD-iDOlion.full- 
screen  video,”  said  9hha 
Kfiao.  nce-president  of 
technology  at  Link  Re- 
^  sources,  Inc.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  New  York. 

u........  »  _ _  ’“*«*  stumbtag 

laimchMl  next  VMT.  it  win  '  '  block  is  l  lick  oJwftwire  and 


xV 

'0 


be  available  next  year,  according  to 
Gerald  Calabrese,  vice-president  of 
Philips  Interactive  Media  Systems  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A  CD-I  player,  which  looks  like  a 
CD  audio  piayer,  plugs  into  a  televi¬ 


be  accompanied  by  23  to  25  titles,  aimed  largely  at  the  consumer  —  not  toolstodevelopCD-IprDgrams.'' 
said  Wiiltip  Mittleman,  president  of  business  —  market.  Calabrese  said.  Miao  also  tvd  that  a  competitive 
CD-I  Systems,  Inc.,  a  CD-I  software  Ten  firms,  indudiog  Ptubps,  Sony.  technalogy,InldCorp.’Bdigita]video 
development  firm  in  Los  Ang^.  Matsushita  and  Fqjitsu  Ltd.  have  an-  interactive.rayprovetobeinoreal- 
Earlier  this  year,  Philips  Interac-  nounced  plans  to  introduce  CD-I  hiring  to  businesses  than  CD-I. 
tive  Media  Cmp.  arid  Capitol  \^ideo  players,  slated  to  sell  for  about  The  two  interactive  media  can 


skm  set  and  is  also  capable  of  playing  Communicaiioos.  Inc.  formed  an  Sl.OOO.tothcconsumermarketnext  easily  co-exist  in  business,  and  GDI’s 
.  .  ..  ...  .  .  .  — u: — lower  cost  "wiD  be  a  tremendous  sd- 


back  audio  CE)s.  The  machine,  whose  equal  partnersh^  called  Capitol  Disc  year. 


brain  is  a  Motorola,  Inc.  68000  mi-  Interactive  to  deve^  CD!  pro-  Sales  of  industrial  and  consumer  vant^  ”Calabr^S8kL‘'Not  every 
con^llvd  by  ?  hand-  grams  for  the  business  and  govern-  CDI  (teyers  wiD  top  off  at  4,000  application,  even  in  a  computer  envi- 
beld  remote  control  and  joystick.  meot  markets.  Capitol  Disc  bterac-  units  this  year  and  climb  to  35,000  ronmeiit.i8cainputer-dependei)t.” 


SAIC  designing  mind-reading  computer 


BY  JIM  NASH 

C«  STAFF 


Scieatists  are  nearing  com- 
pletioo  of  the  first  commer- 
dally  viable  compu^  capa- 
Ue  ^  imitating  rudimentary 
human  thought 

This  marks  the  next  step  in  aitifi' 
dll  intelligence’s  evohitioo.  up  hrom 
the  endless  qi^  for  the  best 
tbou^t-duidicatioa  method.  A  San 
Die^-bsaed  defense  contractor.  Sci¬ 
ence  Appbeatiaos  International  Corp. 
(SAIC),  is  dgwgning  an  artificial  neu¬ 
ral  system  based  on  int^rated  cir- 
cuiU  that  can  learn  by  doing,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  human  operator. 

The  goal  is  to  build  a  fast,  portable 
computer  that  can  learn  from  its  ex¬ 
periences  by  devdoping  its  own 
problem-solving  algorithms.  Such  a 
machine  would  be  used  for  ima^ 
acNind  and  pattern  recognition  in  mih- 
tazyandindustrislseCtiDgs.Adiipca- 
pahiA  of  learning  zm^t  be  taufd^t  to 
look  for  enemy  aircraft  or  cancer 
cells,  for  exanqde. 

Bkxnedical  research  invdving  im¬ 
age  recognition  at  the  University  of 


Cahfomia  at  Davis  uses  first-genera¬ 
tion  artificial  neural  systems  Wasyl 
Malyi,  chief  development  engines  at 
the  campus’  veterinarian  medidne 
serology  lab,  said  his  program  could 
benefit  from  dynamiially  learning 
chips.  Today,  be  uses  an  ^C  neural 
acederator  bovd  on  a  peraoi^  com¬ 
puter  to  trace  horse  bloodhoes  by 
cU^fying  blood  cdl  characteristics. 

Altbou^  satisfied  with  the  97% 
accuracy  rate  curreotly  achieved  by 
the  equipment  and  his  staff,  Malyi 
said  he  opt  for  neural  chips  that 
can  reprogram  themsdves  once  tl^ 
are  proven  and  available  oommerdal- 
ly.  Malyj  said  be  expects  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  do  the  work  of  ax  technicians 
who  now  look  at  12,000  images  of 
blood  components  ee^  day. 

Casey  Khmasauskas,  president  of 
Neuralware.  Inc.  in  Rttsbui^  de¬ 
velops  software  used  to  design  non- 
learning  chips.  Khmasauskai  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  of  learning  chfos  but  said  that 
military  needs  were  receiving  just  as 
much  attentkm.  ‘The  mflitaiy  needs 
to  be  able  to  write  somebody’s  name 
on  a  bullet,  fire  it — fire  it  anyplace  in 


the  worid  —  and  have  it  hit  that  per¬ 
son  in  the  bead  or  the  heart,”  be  slud. 

CooBee  Kirkpatrick,  senior  scien¬ 
tist  on  the  neural  ch^  project  at 
SAIC,  said,  "Dyfirstsbowingitspro- 
cessed  image  d  an  object  a^  tefling 
the  computer  what  it  is,  the  new  neu¬ 
ral  chq>  would  learn  key  features  to 
look  for  in  the  future.  Using  degraded 
images  of  varying  degrees,”  she  add¬ 
ed.  "the  computer  would  become 
more  adept  at  piddng  out  distiguish- 
ing  features.” 

ProMwii  iolyliig  #«p#rt 

Most  important,  however,  is  the 
computer's  abfl^  to  solve  novd 
problems  on  its  own  based  on  its 
training  and  subsequent  operating 
experience,  said  Derek  Stubbs,  edi- 
tor  of  ‘'Neurocomputen"  in  Vidts- 
burg,  KQch.  Previously,  Stubbs  said, 
neural  chips  had  to  be  taken  off-^ne 
and  reprogrammed  to  deal  with  new 
situations. 

According  to  Mickey  'B^lliamson. 
an  author  and  consultant  in  VKvwick, 
Mass.,  artificial  neural  systems 
(neurocomputera)  write  their  own 
problem-solving  algorithms  based  on 


what  they  have  dealt  with  before. 
WiiHamunn  said  SAIC’s  dedsoD  to  go 
with  artificial  neural  chips  is  signifi- 
caql,  and  companies  are  becoming 
more  confident  with  the  OQce-unfotb- 
omsble  science  bdiind  thou^-p^ 
imitatioo.  The  firms  are  b^giD- 
ning  to  base  products  on  systems 
designed  thus  to.  VTilbamsoo  said. 

“Rather  than  try  to  ddve  into  the 
secrets  of  the  univerie.  we’re  making 
a  real  product,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 
The  firm’s  first  commercial  aitificto 
neural  chip  products  could  come  in 
early  1992.  ^C  officials  sud. 

Beyond  the  obvious  advaotagea  of 
having  a  computer  that  does  not  abut 
downirtienitreacfaesanovdaitua- 
tioo,  SAlC's  chip  would  offer  axe  and 
spe^  benefits  —  both  critical  to  po¬ 
tential  rmbtaiy  and  commercial  mar¬ 
kets.  Being  compact,  the  system 
wmdd  be  portable  and  more  eaady 
booked  into  a  network  of  other  neural 
dnpcoaqwters. 

Krkpatrick  said  that  prototype 
chips  hit  processing  rates  of  af^ 
1 50  milfioo  coonectkns  per  second  m 
recsS — ornooleaniiag-^  mode  and 
64  ouUioo  data  updates  per  seooiKl. 
They  are  20  times  toter  than  SAIC's 
commerciaBy  svaOahle  neural  net¬ 
work  acederator  boards. 
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become  available.  Think  of  them  as  a 
$6,000  bonus,  if  you  prefer,  since  that’s 
their  retail  value. 

The  sooner  you  call,  the  sooner  you 
can  collect  So  call  today  at  800-458-7773. 

After  all,  the  call  won’t  cost  you  a  thing  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

(unless  you  forget  to  make  it).  of  Network  (imputing. 
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EDITORIAL 

Trying  times 

IN  Tkt  Var  of  the  Roses,  Danny  DeVito’s 
character  asks,  "What  do  you  call  5,000 
lawyers  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

Answer  A  good  start. 

OK,  OK.  &  lawyers  are  an  easy  target,  but 
the  joke  seems  appropriate  these  days,  given 
how  a  lot  of  us  must  be  feeling  about  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Consider  that  three  of  the  biggest  news  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  past  three  weeks  have  concerned  a 
contentious  patent  dispute  between  Motorola 
and  Hitachi,  a  decision  in  the  four-year  Lotus 
"look  and  feel"  ordeal  and  a  bitter  lawsuit  be¬ 
tween  two  Stardent  executives  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  major  investar. 

Iltat’s  in  additioo  to  the  myriad  pending  copy¬ 
right  lawsuits  that  have  bera  6led  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  countless  dass-actkn  suits  that 
are  fled  tqr  shareholders  every  time  a  company's 
esmbigs  surprise  investors,  users  suing  vendors 
for  failing  to  solve  their  problems,  vendors  suing 
developets  for  (fatting  logic  bombs  in  programs, 
vendors  suing  vendors  for  theft  of  trade  secrets 
andsoon. 

What's  going  on  here?  This  little  industry  has 
become  a  $260  billion  machine,  that's  what  And 
in  the  process,  it's  litigating  itself  to  death. 

Not  too  kmg  ago,  the  high-tech  headlines 
were  dominate  by  stories  about  technical 
breakthroughs  and  ^  ever-ex|>anding  markets 
for  computer  technology.  Sure,  there  was  the 
stray  antitrust  suit  here  and  there,  but  there  was 
still  plenty  of  money  to  be  made  arid  more  niches 
to  fill  than  there  were  nkbe-SUers  to  go  around. 

Look  around  today.  There  are  darned  few 
niches  left  to  be  found  (when  was  the  last  time 
you  saw  a  personal  computer  software  package 
that  truly  defied  classification?);  the  big  guys  are 
holding  on  j^ously  to  the  positions  they've  got; 
and  industries  in  decline  are  now  looking  to  their 
legal  departments  for  revenue  that  their  re¬ 
search  and  development  departments  can’t  give 
them.  •  . 

Texas  Instruments,  for  example,  has  practi¬ 
cally  made  a  business  out  of  suing  chip  competi¬ 
tors  for  patent  infringement  IBM  dusted  oS  ev¬ 
ery  PC  patent  it  could  find  two  years  ago  and 
us^  them  to  extract  fees  from  clone  makers. 
Lotus’  attempt  to  vigorously  protect  its  intellec¬ 
tual  rights  says  as  much  about  its  inability  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  breakthrough  products  as  it  does 
about  the  value  of  an  interface.  Apple’s  $5  billion 
weight  rides  squarely  on  the  look  and  feel  of  the 
Macintosb,  and  it  won’t  let  Microsoft  forget  it. 

Lawsuit  mania  is  nothing  new  to  American 
business.  Practically  every  industry  has  gone 
through  a  similar  phase  as  the  com{>etition 
shakes  out  and  the  big  players  stake  out  their 
tttl  Unfortunately  for  U.S.  companies,  this  lat¬ 
est  round  comes  just  as  Japan  is  making  highly 
visible  [nogress  in  its  campaign  to  become  a 
high-te^  innovator.  Meanwhile,  the  largest 
U.S.  companies  are  diverting  R&D  dollars  into 
their  legal  budgets.  Creativity  often  suffers 
when  the  lawyers  get  involved. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Money  talks 

Carponte  executives  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  your  3-year-old  child 
when  it  comes  to  b^vior  modi- 
frcatxicL  You  need  to  find  out 
what  motivates  them. 

For  those  reading  Hugh  Wat¬ 
son's  “Avoktxng  hidden  EIS  pit- 
faOs"  [CW,  Jane  25).  I  would  like 
to  sh^  a  penonal  philosophy. 
You  can  modify  a  person’s  be¬ 
havior  either  by  modifying  their 
compensation  or  by  providing 
them  with  a  tool  to  facilitate  per¬ 
formance  improvanent  that  will 
bring  about  increased  compensa¬ 
tion. 

So,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
chami^  for  your  executive  in¬ 
formation  systems  (EIS)  project, 
find  out  bow  they  are  comi:^' 
sated  and  structure  your  project 
accordingly.  Remember  that 
most  executive  incentive  com¬ 
pensation  plans  change  periodi¬ 
cally,  depending  on  corporate 
goals,  so  modify  your  system  to 
support  these  chafes. 

I  will  guarantee  you  that  if 
your  EIS  efrorts  make  it  easier 
for  the  executives  to  cam  in¬ 
creased  compensation,  you  will 
have  no  problems  getting  the 
support  necessary  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  EIS.  They  won’t 
let  you  fifl  if  you  satisfy  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Rogerl^lson 

CMS  Professional  Resources 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Soviet  strategy 

Regarding  your  editorial  "Talk 
is  cheap”  [CW,  June  llj,  which 
the  ramifications  of 
seliiog  U.S.  computer  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  the  emphasis  was 
on  buying  and  selbng. 

In  the  world  of  business  to¬ 
day,  some  of  the  roost  important 


words  used  are  “negotiate”  and 
"compromise."  Why.  then,  do 
the  vendors  not  lea%  the  com¬ 
puter  equipment  to  them,  with  a 
buy  option.’  With  sophisticated 
So^et  programming  services  or 
Western-based  programming 
services  and  the  Soviet  transfer 
to  a  market  economy,  a  vast  un¬ 
charted  market  could  be  better 
explored. 

Business  process  devel^ 
ment  based  on  profit  motivation 
is  the  key  to  highly  efrective  utili- 
eation  of  any  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  programming  service.  This 
lack  of  business  process  knowl¬ 
edge  will  vastly  deaease  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  any  capital  expendi¬ 
ture,  regardless  of  the  capital 
application  methodology  em¬ 
ployed.  American  understanding 
of  this  business  process  services 
the  need  for  U.S.  persons  to  be 
employed  in  this  capacity. 

Shows  of  good  faith  on  both 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  sides  would 
increase  the  chance  of  global 
peace  and  productivity.  Ulti¬ 
mately.  this  should  be  our  com¬ 
mon  goal. 

Chris  James  Michael 
Vice-President  of  operations 
Anna  Christine  Michael 
Recruiter 
UnisoftCorp. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Kiitos  very  much 

In  “Password  puxriers”  [CW, 
Jui>e  11),  you  suggested  using 
words  from  other  languages  as 
passwords.  1  don’t  disagree  with 
that  suggestion. 

However,  you  made  an  error 
in  your  spell^  of  the  Finnish 
word  for  "thank  you."  It  is  not 
spelled  kiipos  as  you  have 
shown,  but  rather  it  is  speOed 
kiitos. 

As  for  the  suggestions  in  the 
article,  they  are  excellent.  Al¬ 


though  1  don’t  have  the  same 
need  for  intricate  passwords 
now,  I  (bd  need  them  while  I  was 
a  university  student.  One  of  my 
favorite  tri^  was  to  make  p^- 
dromes,  such  as  turning  sin  into 
siiuiis  or  eng  (short  for  engineer) 
intoenggne. 

Continue  with  these  fine  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  watch  your  spell¬ 
ing. 

K.  MatiasRautapuro 
Environmental  Grxmp 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  Ltd, 
Mississauga,  Ontario 

Slow  going 

Regarding  your  "Inside  Lines" 
column  [CW,  June  18],  while  it  is 
true  that  J  am  no  longer  associat¬ 
ed  with  ACF2  or  (^puter  As¬ 
sociates.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  1 ACF2  in  go^  hands 
with  CA.  The  decision  to  leave 
and  found  a  new  company  was 
both  long  and  diffi^t,  and 
throughout  this  time  CA  was 
very  understanding.  When  I  fi¬ 
nally  (fid  decide  to  leave,  CA  — 
althougli  disappointed  —  was 
very  supportive.  My  sooUed 
"bolt"  was  a  long  and  slow  one, 
but  1  certainly  would  not  have 
left  if  ACF2  was  not  being  prop¬ 
erly  looked  after. 

ACT‘2  will  be  just  fine  —  even 
without  me. 

Eberhard  Klemens 
President 
Eberhard  Klemens  Co. 

Naperville,  III. 


Computerworid  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  ifr  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevify  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  BiU  Ledseris,  Editor,  Ckxnput- 
erwoiid.  P.O.  Box  9171, 375  Co- 
ehituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  875- 
8931;  MCI  Mait  COMPUTER- 
WORLD. 
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Cause  and  Educom  —  whose  will  mala*  timmgh  thtir 

niembera  rqiresent  IS  and  aca-  coonectioo  to  the  existing  NSF 
demic  conputi^  projesaknals  netwock.  which  with  other  gov- 
at  coDeges,  univenities,  maior  gmnwnjai,  fnmfiwtiftai  •qij 
research  libraries  and  corpora-  giooal  netwofks,  form  the  hter- 
tiona.  Since  its  formation  in  net 

.  March,  more  than  eight  institu-  The  path  to  the  ultimate  vir- 

could  ultimately  tions  and  orgaaiatioas  have  toil  libniy.  however,  won't  be 
^ make  the  know-  joined  the  coahtxm's  task  force. 

ledge  resources  of  the  world  ac-  _ _ — 

cesalile  to  evepr  desltu^  work-  tioo  is  to  promote  wry?*  \  B  B 

station  belooging  to  scholars,  to  infonnation  resources  in  ^  7/ 

resorcfaers,  feculty  members,  networked  environments  in  \\^  \  il**  I  “  il 

adnantstratars  and  students,  order  to  enrich  schobrahip  \\j\  \  \|m  1  Jj 

This  library  wiD  reach  beyond  and  enhance  irtf»tifrtital  pro-  \u\\  \l  1  JJ  i 

colleges  and  universities  to  buB-  ductivity.  What  prompted  the  \\u\  U  1  if  i 

ness  and  industry  as  well  formation  of  the  coalitian  and  the  \  ■  I  I  IM  J 

For  infonnation  systems  eagerness  of  so  many  to  partid-  \  T  '  Tfn  1 

mBnagm.it  is  easy  to  envision  a  pate  is  the  growing  optimiam  \\-Au\V\  11  I/  /  I 

world  in  which  all  puNicatioRs  that  this  year  Congress  wiQ  pass  \\^\\\\  I  I  I// I 

arecaptured, organized, indexed  the  Hi^  I^ormance  Comput-  WAWuWl  I  It  I  m 
and  stored  on  magnetic  or  opli-  ing  Act  of  1990.  which  was  intro-  \  M 

cal  disc,  availahle  for  computer  duced  iirto  the  Senate  by  Albert  \v  \  \  \\n  |  fl 

search,  accesa,  display  and  print  Gore(D-Tenn.).  WvHll  t  I 

as  readily  as  our  internal  data-  This  lection  requires  the  \\  \  \\\  \\  pi 

bases.  In  fact,  many  organiza-  National  Science  Foundatkm  V  j  ill  ^B 

tions  have  begun  to  investigate  (NSF),  in  cooperation  with  the  K 

the  collection,  acquiation  and  Department  of  Defense,  the  De-  WW  \  M I  1 1 

distribution  of  multimedta  data-  partment  of  Energy,  the  Depart-  \\ nal  Mil/  W 

bases  using  optical-disc  technol-  roent  of  Commerce,  NASA^<^  ujlUJi  JJ  m 

ogy,  especially  compact  disc/  and  other  agencies,  toes-  VTIWRITTIF 

read-only  memory.  .  tabhsh  a  National  Re-  \\Q|l|]n/ 

Making  this  vision  of  the  vtr-  search  and  Educabon  \  yRl  1 1 1 

tuaf  library  a  reality  is  the  prima-  Network  (NREN)  that  \ 

ry  objective  of  the  recently  an-  links  colleges,  universi-  \  N. 

noun^  Coalibon  for  Network-  ties,  government  agen-  V 

ed  Information,  a  project  of  des,  industry  and  busi- 
three  organizaboDS —  Um  Asso-  nesses  at  mulbgigabit 
dation  of  Research  libraries,  speeds. 

Users  of  more  than  100, OOO  aneasyone.Convenbonalpubli- 
RriandsprefldeatarCiiae.tbeaK)-  computers  on  more  than  1,000  catioa  comes  about  through  a 
ditioQtwtaeiiBiucQiiBXdialc)^  campus  and  regional  networks  complex  and  interwoven  system, 

tniteduioktgjriscotiegMaiidaine^  nabonwide  are  already  ezperi-  and  we  have  become  accus- 

endng  a  taste  of  what  the  NREN  tomed  to  tL  University  scholars, 


JANE  RYLAND 


■rhnlartr  jmimiln  nf  prrrfif  mmiiI  This  aSimce.  with  roofs  in  die 

societies,  eadi  of  which  baa  its  high*f  i-nmiwiwiity,  b 

own  method  of  editiDg  and  (kstri-  only  the  begmiiag,  howew. 
bution.  In  many  csaes,  the  alh  Buamesa  and  mdustry  have  er- 
stracted  journal  articles  axe  of-  erytluDg  to  gas  frao  the  exi^ 
fered  by  vendors  of  oo-hne  tenceoINRENandiCsTirtUBli' 
aervioes.  and  in  •  few  in-  faraiy.  With  the  poteotal  to  U 
.  stances,  the  full  text  of  the  hiiiiinrrs  ind  ioduitiy  to  tts  pc t 
^  journal  arti^  may  be  of-  work,  the  result!  of  acbobrlyfe- 
fered  on-hne.  Not  sur-  search  and  pvhlitettop  can  be 
prisingly,  the  formats  of  communicated  immediatdy  to 
these  materials,  as  those  moat  likely  to  apply  it  to 
wdl  as  the  languages  technological  innovation, 
to  perform  computer  The  NREN  a  viewed  by  its 
^^Vsearcbes,  difier  from  supporters  as  a  direct  actioa  the 
^^^w  one  infonnaboR  provider  U.S.  can  to  cork 

to  the  next  But  the  pri-  petibveoeas  internatknaBy.  Sd- 
^B  nary  dtstribuboo  mediuro  ence  Adviaer  AOan  Broodey  has 
is  print  on  paper.  indicaied  that  devdopmeot  of 

B  The  Coairtion  for  Net-  the  NREN  is  currently  one  of  the 
W  worked  Infomabon  has  a  top  four  w-wwsi  prioribes  in  the 
¥  formidable  challenge  to  bring  U.S. 
r  about  changes  in  the  current  Bromiey  said:  "A  future  oa- 
system  to  make  the  network  the  bonal  hidr-speed  computer  net- 
medium  for  creating  the  virtual  work  could  have  the  kind  of  cata- 
iibrary.  Th^  obstacles  range  lybc  effea  on  our  society, 
from  institubon  practices  to  pub-  industries  arid  universibes  that 
6c  policy  formulation,  horn  stan-  the  tdephooe  system  has  had 
da^  development  to  the  ere*  during  the  twentieth  century.** 
aboo  of  new  economic  models  In  taking  the  6rst  step  toward 

and  fee  structures.  a  virtual  Ifljraiy.  our  wnaH  com- 

It  is  significant  that  the  arali-  munity  of  coU^  and  uatveraty 
bOD  brings  together  two  com-  IS  managers  and  IRnariaiu  tteed 
munibes  that  only  recetttJy  have  to  hdp  make  th»  visioo  a  reality, 
begun  to  recognise  a  set  of  com-  We  must  bring  to  the  tat^  the 
rrKMi  interests:  IS  managers  attd  publishers  vrfx>  have  a  significant 
librarians.  We  have  come  to  rec-  stake  in  the  pubUcabon  process, 
ognize  that  managing  IS  tran-  and  we  must  obtain  the  support 
scends  computing  and  comrouni-  axtd  partidpabon  of  hiBaTw^ai  and 
catioos  t«:hnology  and  is  more  industry,  which  will  be  vital  bnla 
appropriately  the  management  in  the  process  of  converting  re¬ 
ef  the  information  resource  it-  search  results  to  inteSectual  and 
self.  Some  colleges  and  universi-  technological  productivity. 


Innovators  should  make 
a  strong  case  for  patents 


existing  technology’'  and  grams  the  Lotus  case,  may  allow  the  mem  of  the  interface  came  in 

certain  exclusive  ri^ts  for  17  achievement  of  patem-6ke  ex-  part  from  ita  leas  succeiaful  fore¬ 

years.  In  contrast,  a  U.S.  rapy-  dusivity  through  copyii^ts  by  runner,  Viaratr 
ri^t  exisu  automadcaHy  upon  expanding  what  constitutes  a  co-  of  whether  1-2-3's  user  inter- 
being  recorded  in  some  medhun,  pyrightable  work.  -  face  was  truly  innovative  would 

including  magnetic  media  such  In  the  Lotus  decision,  a  por-  have  been  The  only  test 
as  software.  This  happens  with-  tkm  of  the  popular  1-2-3  qvead-  of  whether  Lotus  waimdyinno- 
out  examinatioo  by  any  govern-  sheet  was  found  copyrightable  vabve  was  that  it  was  successful 
mem  agency  and  continues  (in  and  infringed  upon.  The  in-  inthemarketplatt.lt  ftpeitack 
warnings  have  corop^g  concerns.  Should  the  the  case  of  most  computer  soft-  hinged  portioo  consiated  of  two  Software  had  bees  allowed  to 

sounded:  incentive  granted  for  the  devel-  warelforatleastTSyears.  parts:  the  sequence  of  key-  continue,  it  wmdd  have  poten- 

T  «  The  increase  in  oprnem  of  an  extremely  popular  Even  it  the  time  of  enforce-  strokes  to  inibate  certain  func-  bally  proven  itself  there  as  weB. 

patenting  com-  user  imerface  include  the  right  ment,  copyrighted  works  are  boos  of  the  program  package  Meanwhile,  as  the  F^ipt**" 
puter  software  to  bv  from  ^  marketplace  oth-  scrubmaed  only  for  minimai  and  the  screen  dtsplay.  Because  C^onuDounity  approaches  its  1992 

^B.£^^B  is  sbfbng  inno-  er  innovative  computer  pro-  originality  —  not  the  novelty  screen  displayB  for  spreadsheet  target  for  the  creation  cf  a  "lin- 

vato.  But  now  awoes  a  new  grams  that  were  indepeode^  and  nonobviousness  of  patented  programs  are  obviously  —  ifnot  gle  market,”  there  is  a  signiB- 

twist  on  the  same  theme  —  developed  but  which  use  the  invenbons.  Because  most  soft-  necesaarily  —  stroflar,  the  focus  cam  eSon  to  »*»•>■■■<•  copyri^ 

copyright  la^  On  June  28.  the  same  extremely  popular  user  in-  ware  copyright  owners  keep  was  on  the  mput  sequence.  protection  for  srftware  kter- 

Federal  District  Court  in  Boston  terface?  source  co^  verskBs  of  their  Copyright  law  expressly  does  faces  in  the  immst  of  promot- 

handed  down  a  decision  in  the  The  answer  to  this  question  software  secret,  there  really  »  not  ap^  to  processes,  whfle  ing  devdopowm  of 
Lotus-Paperback  Software  <&-  should  be  based  on  considenbon  no  scrubny  at  lU  of  ibe  inoova-  patent  bw  does.  *rhe  court  in  the  software.  Abo,  mulbbtaal 

pute  that  may  poae,  through  of  aQ  the  avaibble  incentives,  not  boo  in  that  package.  In  contrast,  Lotus  care  did  not  consider  the  trade^lriveniiegatiabou  among 

copyrights,  a  muchmore  palps-  just  copyrights.  I  submit  that  the  a  patem  b  gran^  en/jr  in  ex-  U.S.  patent  bw,  which  does  ap-  tnd  develoiaim 

ble  threat  to  software  iimova-  U.S.  patem  system,  as  applied  to  change  for  dbdosiiig  to  the  pub-  ply  to  "new  and  useful  oroccaa-  countries  are  oroceedmetaw^ 
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This  isn’t  the  wily  way  to  join  two  different  systems 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  sqrplication 
development  errvironmetvt,  we  give  you 
something  youVe  never  had  before: 
fieedom.  The  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  it!s  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  fieedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  amcxig  all  your  ofBces. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  v^tever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  C^itaBst, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor¬ 
mation,  <kll  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


Q  SOftUJRRE  RC3 
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COMMENTARY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 

Definitely 
a  maybe 

Do  you  want  to 
bear  k>t8  of  dif- 

■  ferent  theories? 

someone 
bow  IBM  will 
introduce  what  IS 
commonly 

called  Summit,  its  next -genera¬ 
tion  mainframe,  later  this  year. 

Whew.  How  about  the  opin- 
ioo  that  it  will  come  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  processor  for  expanded 
storage?  No.  make  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  proce^r  to  handle  tlu^ 
new.  spi^  fiber-optic  channels. 
Wait,  that’s  not  ri^t.  The  sep¬ 
arate  processor  will  provide  a 
data  encryptioo/dec^ptioo 
functkm.  Elut  txdd  on  —  will  this 
come  with  the  real  Summit  or 
the  mmi-Summit?  Yes.  Absolute¬ 
ly  not  Or.  better  yet,  there  is 
no  mini-Summit. 

The  next-generation  main¬ 
frame.  like  many  expected  prod¬ 
ucts  before  it.  is  the  source  of 
plenty  of  goss^)  and  rumor  these 
days.  IBM.  for  its  part,  is  being 
characteristicaDy  mum  on  the 
subfect  At  a  large  systems 
briefing  last  week.  IBM  execu¬ 
tives  sketched  out  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  mainframes  but  would  not 
^wdficaOy  address  the  next 
generation. 

Recent  conversations  with 
users  and  anafrsts  produced  all 
sorts  of  Summit  scenarios,  but 
they  can  be  boiled  down  to  a  few. 
Even  so.  this  is  not  the  final 
word  on  Summit.  Some  observ¬ 
ers  suggested  ttet  IBM  b  stiD 
fixkfr-tunmg  its  plans  for  the  next- 
generatioo  mainframe,  so  at 
thb  point,  the  best  we  can  do  b 
exanune  the  current  thmiring 
andlo^atwhattbepossibleop' 
CotUinuedonpagtSJ 


Firms  move  into  the  OOP  lane 


BYJEAN&BOZMAN 

CWSTAfT 

What's  under  the  hood  of  your 
software  application  spmis  car? 
If  it  runs  weU,  gets  good  mileage 
and  needs  little  maintenance,  it 
could  well  be  object-orieRted 
programming  (OOP)  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Even  though  most  end  users 
do  not  reahxe  it.  many  software 
vendors  are  already  embracing 
OOP  languages  and  database 
structures.  However,  most  us¬ 
ers,  one  step  removed  from  the 


underlying  code,  still  feel  that 
OOP  b  in  its  infrncy  and  do  not 
plan  00  buying  actual  OOP  pack¬ 
ages  until  the  mid-1990s. 

Among  vendors,  the  early 
adopters  of  OOP  are  using  it  to 
build  icocHxiented  graphical 
user  interfaces  or  "hot-linked" 
apphcatioos  that  pass  data  back 
and  forth.  They  ii^ude  Hewlett- 
f^ckard  Co.,  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

A  forward  guard  of  end  users 
b  already  tiy^  oitt  the  OOP 
sports  cotqje,  inducfing  some  at 
Citibank,  Deere  &  Co..  C^bus- 
ticm  Engmeering  and  General 
Motors  Corp.’8  EDS  division, 


said  Les  Hdlenack,  director  of 
new  software  technologies  at  In- 
teraatioQal  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham.  Mass. 

early  oser  b  Tom  Soon,  a 
research  scientist  at  !Vi& 
BeQ’s  technology  bboratories  in 
San  Ramon,  Cahf..  who  b  using 
OOP  to  simulate  the  telephone 
networics  of  the  21st  century. 
He  works  with  the  Fbrc  Pla^ 
Systems  Smalltalk  80  program¬ 
ming  lan^ge  and  the  Servio 
Logic  object-oriented  database 
manac^ment  system. 

"The  work  I  do  involves  data 
with  very  axBfiex  relation¬ 
ships.'*  explained.  "I  can¬ 


FEATURE:  9370  UPDATE 


IBM’s  misunderstood  midrange 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSCW 

CWSTAfF 


Some  computers  g^  no  re^>ect. 

That  has  c»tainly  been  the  life  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  IBM  9370  inidrange  family  — 
the  stigmatized  sibling  of  the  popular 
Application  System/400  and  the  staid 
4381  lines. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  universal  agreement 
among  users  and  industry  analysts  that  the 
9370  b  basically  a 

sound  machine  saddled  _ 

with  poor  pfenning, 
misdirected  marketing 
and  inept  public  refe- 
tkms. 

A  few  major  sales  — 
most  noCab^  to  Sears, 

Roebuck  and  Co.,  Shell  ^ 

Oil  Co.,  the  U.S.  Army  A 
and  the  U.S.  Ibstal  Ser- 
vice  —  have  given  the 
9370  at  least  a  touch  of 
corporate  re^)ectaba- 
tty.  And  the  machine 
has  made  a  credfttle 
showing  in  revenue, 


adding  $2  bdlioa  per  year  to  IBM's  coffers. 

IBM  wiQ  diqday  its  own  brand  of  feitfa  in  the 
line  with  new  high-end  models  and  a  nuior  up¬ 
grade  in  performance  thb  M.  Analysts  are  ex¬ 
pecting  two  or  three  hi^>-end  9370  modeb  to 
be  introduced,  doubling  or  triiriing  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  top-end  Model  90. 

"That  gives  me  a  warm,  fuzzy  feeling  that 
our  investment  will  be  good  for  several  more 
years,"  sa3r8  Harvey  Bcaxien.  director  of  MIS  at 
Leroer  Shoes,  Inc.  in  Sali^wry,  N.C.  Hb  9370 
Model  Mb  the  primary 
processor  for  mventoiy 
cootroL  finanrbh  and 
other  business  tasks  at 
the  fast^srowing  shoe 
store  chain. 

Borden  b  in  the 
midst  cf  rolling  out  IBM 
\  4684  point-of-sale  ler- 

^  minals  to  a  string  of 

^9r  stores  in  the  Northeast 

%  and  South.  Tw  IBM 

^  Q  fcnooal  System/23  wU 

poQ  the  stores  each 
ni^  to  gatbtf  sales 
a^  inventory  infonna- 
Omtinutdomp^2& 


not  force  it  into  the  table  spaces 
that  are  used  in  refetiooal  data¬ 
bases.  The  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  eDviroomeot  allows 
me  to  reuse  the  code  I've  crest¬ 
ed,  and  I  can  also  use  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  super-friendly  user  inter- 
fece  fin  the  form  of  icoosl." 

Most  corporate  end  users, 
however,  remain  mystified  by 
the  object-oriented  technology 
and  may  turn  to  systems  integra¬ 
tors  to  learn  how  to  use  it  *^t 
b  because  CX)P  languages  re¬ 
quire  mastery  of  new  program- 
mil^  sldOs.  Object-oriented 
DBMSs  also  require  users  to 
learn  new  data  types  and  stor- 
age/access  method 

"Most  oanpanies  tend  to 
stick  with  techiiologies  they  un¬ 
derstand  unless  they’ve  run  19 
against  a  waQ.  because  they  can't 
accompU^  what  they  want  with 
the  money  they’ve  got  on  hand," 
said  Reed  Phillips,  president  of 
(^.  N.C.-ba^  Knowledge 
Systems  Corp.,  which  writes  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  applications  for 
Fortune  500  companies.  "They 
just  want  to  get  their  apphcatioD 
buOt.  and  they  don't  care  that 
we're  using  OOP  to  do  it" 

OOP  has  many  features  to 
reconunend  it  including  the  way 
that  sections  of  code  can  be  re¬ 
used  from  one  application  to  an¬ 
other.  Developroent  time  b 
shortened,  and  mamtenaiice  b 
simi^ified.  In  a  pnxxss  caOed  en- 
capsufetkm,  the  rules  about 
sturing  data  are  wrapped  around 
the  data  itsdf.  so  the  ndes  abo 
become  part  of  the  object. 

To  some  extent,  object-ori¬ 
ented  code  maintains  it^.  be¬ 
cause  the  en^hasb  b  on  up-froitt 
design  and  analysb  ratbtf  than 
on  implementatioo  and  repairs. 

Eaiiy  usos  in  IS  departments 
often  have  to  develop  their  own 
OOP  expertbe,  boning  up  on 
0(^  techniques.  Ma^  have 
struggled  to  lean  OOf  lan¬ 
guages,  but  the  initiit  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  —  however  painful 
—  can  pay  off  by  allowing  users 
to  create  new  applicatioDS. 
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NX.  agencies  eye  independence 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


RALEIGH.  N.C.  —  Tbe  North 
Carofina  Departmeot  of  Crime 
Control  and  Pubhc  Safety  is 
shifting  its  software  develop' 
meat  strategy  into  hig^  gear, 
embaiidng  on  a  five-year  plan  to 
develop  a  number  of  products  in- 
bouse  and  evaluate  numerous 
third-party  offerings. 

"^’re  posturing  ourselves 
for  achieving 
platform  indepen¬ 
dence,"  said  Ed 
Bottum,  director 
of  information 
systems,  adding 
that  tbe  goal  is  to 
arrive  at  that 
point  with  "aaini- 
inalpain.*' 

He  has  found 
that  it  may  be 
easier  said  than 

done.  Curr^,  stefu  up 

the  Cnnie  Con-  pomudnetopment 
tiol  end  Pubbc 
Safety  Department  reties  heavi¬ 
ly  on  Data  General  Corp.’s 
AOS/VS-based  MV  hardware  for 
office  auUxnation,  word  process¬ 
ing.  data  ccrilection  and  report¬ 
ing. 

The  department  maintains 
and  updates  numerous  records 


for  its  various  divisions.  Its  com¬ 
puters  have  a  wide  range  of  ap- 
(dications,  including  tracking  pa¬ 
rolees  assigned  to  community 
and  reporting  tornado 
itch  activity. 

The  department  operates 
nine  divisions,  five  of  which  are 
automated.  Four  of  tbe  automat¬ 
ed  divisioos  use  DG  systems;  the 
fifth,  tbe  State  Hi^way  ^trol. 
reties  primarily  on  an  IBM  3090- 
300  mainfiame  running  MVS. 

‘'VRe’re  young  in  tenns  of  ap¬ 
plications.  There's  a  lot  of  cre¬ 
ative  work  to  be 
done  and  a  lot  of 
variety  avail¬ 
able,"  Bottum 
said.  He  indicated 
that  his  staff  will 
do  as  much  in- 
bouse  develop¬ 
ment  as  is 
deemed  practical 
and  that  some  de- 
vekqvnent  wiO  be 
condacted  out  to 
third  parties 
based  cm  available 
funds.  There  is 
currently  a  DG  MV/20000  re- 
spcmsible  for  the  deimtmem’s 
headquarters  operations,  an 
MV/15000  for  the  Emergency 
Management  Division,  an 
MV/2000  for  maintaining  tbe 
Governor’s  Crime  Commission 
and  three  MV/1400s  to  the  Divi¬ 


sion  of  Alcohol  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment.  All  tbe  systems  are  bnked 
via  Zodiac,  an  X.25  communica- 
tions  product. 

The  state  agency  is  in  tbe  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  trymg  to  determine 
how  best  to  the  field  offices 
by  providing  tbe  necessary  tools. 
For  etcample,  Bottum  said,  some 
undercover  agents  stfll  use  note¬ 
books,  gathering  statistics  man¬ 
ually  and  reporting  mfonnatioa 
back  to  tbe  home  office  division. 

"We’re  trying  to  move  data 
collection  out  to  where  tbe  ac¬ 
tion  realty  is,"  he  said.  "We  have 
a  lot  of  end  users  with  a  car  for  an 
office."  Future  plans  include  us¬ 
ing  local-area  networks  in  tbe 
Emergency  Management  Zhvi- 
skn  and  a  microwave  system  for 
state  police  investigatioos. 

Emergency  Management  is 
respoQsabie  for  tracking  emer¬ 
gencies  in  progress,  such  as  tor¬ 
nado  toudKlowns  or  nudear 
cloud  movements.  Tbe  state 
uses  geographic,  icon-based 
software  systr^  to  record  such 
sightings  and  report  them  back 
to  a  centraliaed  Emergency  In- 
formatioa  System. 

Data  collecting  and  reporting 
is  currently  handled  by  various 
departments  via  more  than  250 
terminals  connected  to  the  DG 
computers,  along  with  a  mix  of 
Data  Geaenl/Ooti  and  Intel 
Corp^  60286-  and  fiOSSfi-based 


DG  unveils  speedier  Unix-based  system 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

C«  STAFF 

WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  Dau 
General  Corp.  recently  unveiled 
DG/UX  4.30,  a  faster  release  of 
its  Unix-based  operating  system 
that  reportedly  offers  a  370% 
speed  improvement  over  its  pre- 


According  to  the  firm,  Neal 
Neboo  &  Associates’  Bistness 
Bendunaik  testing  on  an  Avbon 
6220  system  indicated  that  the 
latest  release  reduced  test  time 
from  171  sec.  on  Verskm  4.20  to 
36  sec.  00  Veraon  4.30. 

Tbe  revamped  operating  sys- 


tern  has  reportedly  been  certi¬ 
fied  for  tbe  Binary  Compatibility 
Standard  by  the  88open  Consor¬ 
tium,  which  enaUes  customers 
to  run  and  generate  SSopen 
shrink-wrapped  sctftware.  DG/ 
UX  4.30  alk)  includes  Federal 
Information  Processi^  Stan¬ 
dard  151-1  Ibsix  compliance. 

Rivolry  rwlnforcwd 

The  upgrade  reinforces  DG’s 
head-to4»ead  rivalry  with  Mo¬ 
torola.  Inc.  in  the  Motorda 
88000  CPU-based  small  sys¬ 
tems  marketplace,  aitd  it  bri^ 
DG  a  tittle  closer  to  coaq>ding 
with  Sun  Microsystems,  1dc.'8 


Scalable  Processor  Architecture 
products,  acconfing  to  David 
Card,  an  industry  analyst  at  Izh 
tematXMuJ  Data  Corp..  a  Fra- 
min^uun,  Mass.-ba8ed  market 
research  firm. 

DG/UX  Version  4.30  also  in¬ 
cludes  support  for  NoveO.  Inc.'s 
H)rtable  Netware  and  omes 
bundled  with  The  Looking  Glass 
Desktop  Manager  hrom  Visa 
Software.  Inc.  at  no  charge. 

The  btest  release  is  available 
immediately  and  is  priced  from 
$400  on  an  AV  200  platform  to 
$2,500  on  tbe  AV  5000  and  AV 
6000  bmily  of  servers  and  mul- 
thisersjrstems. 


IBM  taaooal  Cooqnter  dooes. 
Tbe  mafority  of  end  users  coo- 
nected  to  the  system  abo  use  it 
in  an  office  sutomatiaQ  capacity. 

Approxiroately  75%  of  the 
North  Carotini  state  agencies 
use  DG  machines  for  office 
automaboo  activitiea, 
according  to  Bottum. 

IBs  department  has 
been  using  DG's  ' 
Comprehensive  Elec¬ 
tronic  Office  for  tbe 
past  four  years.  Prior  to 
that,  "th^  used  typewrit- 
era."  Botriim  said  with  a  laugh. 
"Electronic  mail  and  word  pro¬ 
cessing  were  tbe  first  appfica- 
tioos  used  around  here." 

Bottum  said  office  personnei 
are  especiaUy  pleased  with  the 


program's  cataubring  tac¬ 
tions,  Triuch  rqnrtsdly  have 
stresniined  scfaedufaig  *ctjvitxs 
and  coiikbns  boors 

of  tdephooe  tag.  Altboita  Bot¬ 
tum  snd  be  beievea  that  tbe 
hardware  and  software  are 
"good,  solid  products," 
he  noted  that  he 
doesn't  perceive  DG 
as  naking  a  substan- 
tiai  oommitiDem  to 
tbe  future  of  CEO. 
Bottum  nid  tbe  de¬ 
partment  wffl  maintaiD  its 
DG  hardware  investment  for  "as 
long  as  it  makes  senae  to  do  so." 
However,  he  added,  "we  don’t 
foresee  using  any  other  software 
that  would  lock  us  into  DG’s  en¬ 
vironment" 


Epoch  targets  low  end  with 
20G-byte  storage  server 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

C«  STAFF 


W£STB(»0.  Mass.  —  Epoch 
Systems,  Inc.  recently  added  an 
entry-le^  system  to  its  net¬ 
work  storage  servers,  aiming 
tbe  product  at  smaller  work¬ 
places  that  cannot  afford  the 
larger,  more  costly  modern  Ep¬ 
och’s  Infinite  Storage  server 
tine. 

At  $82,900,  tbe  Epoch-1  20 
Series  provides  20G  bytes  of 
storage.  —  about  five  times  tbe 
capacity  of  comparably  priced 
magnetic  file  servers  —  phis 
fully  automated  storage  manage¬ 
ment.  company  offidab  said. 
Tbe  entiy4^  model  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  40G  bytes  of  storage 
capacity  and  b  avaibble  three 
months  after  order. 

Epoch  storage  servers,  which 
can  be  configure  with  IG  byte 
to  1  terabyte  of  on^ne  storage, 
are  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Net¬ 
work  File  System-  (NFS)  and 
Tranamisaioo  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocot-competible 
servers  that  use  bkrmchical 
sttvage  techniques  to  tranqar- 
eotly  hx^rate  optical  and  mag¬ 
netic  disks. 

’The  cooqMUiy  abo  introduced 
two  new  softwin  (qitioos  to  in¬ 


crease  file  server  performaDce 
and  speed  up  fuD  system  back¬ 
ups. 

‘These  new  products  are  a 
logical  extenaioo  to  tbe  growth 
of  storage  on  NFS  networks,” 
said  Jay  BretanMn.  an  analyst  at 
bXentttioaal  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  "Epo^  b  say¬ 
ing  they  can  address  not  ooJy 
brge  storage  problem  but  abo 
management  of  wious  activi- 
ties  on  tbe  network." 

Tbe  first  software  product, 
Hy pel  write,  improvea  tbe  NFS 
write  rate  using  a  sophisticated 
cachingtechmquethatattowsin* 
dividttil  files  written  to  (fisk  to  be 
grouped  together  sutomaticaOy. 
The  product  costs  $3,900. 


Hypersave  b  a  $5,000  package 
tbit  uses  a  dbk-mirTormg  tedi- 
mque  to  cut  the  tone  required  to 
ba^  up  large  mmtgira  of  data 
automaticatty.  It  can  reduce  a 
30-bour  job  to  badt  up  30G  bytes 
of  dta  to  1%  hours.  accordBW  to 
company  offidab. 

"Tbe  Ep(^  people  have 
some  good  maghts  into  tbe  mar¬ 
ketplace/’  Breumann  said.  "Ad¬ 
dressing  performance  problems 
for  iiKTrmmtal  new  dollars  b 
probably  the  strongest  sefl. " 


"Users  who  need  connectivity  software  lor  remote  access—shoukl  Investigate 
MUST  Software's  NOMAD"— Richard  FInkefsteIn,  DBMS,  11/89 


Planning  for  connectivity  in  tbe  '90s? 

A  far-reaching  plan  needs  a  far- 
reachtrtg  leader.  Lo^  to  NOAAD,  the 
most  powerful  tool  for  multi-platform 
application  development,  to  help  you 
get  connected. 

From  NOMAD  on  your  PC  you 
can  reach  out  to  SOL  databases  on 
many  platforms — like  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  and  Gupta’s  SQLBase  on  a 


LAN.  Rdb  on  DEC  VAX  and  DB2  on 
the  mainframe.  And  wifo  NOMAD'S 
rich  language  and  CUA  loolkiL  you 

won't  have  to  sacrifice  application 

development  power  to  get  the 
conr>ectivtty  you  need. 


NOMAD  power.  To  find  out  why 
more  than  300.000  use 
NOMAO  to  lead  them  ii 

can1-80(M41-Ml 
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SYBASE  SQL  Servo*  defivecs  the  high  throqghput  and 
£si  lesponse  times  needed  kx  on-line  appikadons.  MoROvei; 
SQL  Servo  maintains  petibonanoe  levels  as  the  nutnbo  of 
usenaod  the  size  of  me  databases  glow 

SYBASE  performance  is  based,  in  pan,  on  a  muki- 
_  threaded  server 

”*****  _ ""**"* -  architectute  that 

I  includes  hs  own 

I  kernel  and  SQL  task 

^  riwitr  i  manager  that  aie 

^  —  ^1  omtm  Optimized  to  handle 

mukiusofurKtions 

usual^assodased 

Nmt«afUM(s  HMWirafUMii  With  tne  Operating 

system.  Inadditioci. 

SYBASE  mwnlaim  maximum  tTOTiclion  through-  rh«>  ovracr  cru 
M»tdMrM(MM«etime8Manextonded 

rmeofusem.  Sefvo  arduiectuie 


put  and  fast  rMponse  times  over  an  extended 
range  of  usem. 


Jo 

SYBASE  provides 
a  highly  intuitive 
graphical  user 
interface  to  maxi¬ 
mize  productivity 
for  developers  ar>d 
end-users  alike. 


SYBASE  boosts  productivity  with  powerful 
window-based  tools  that  meet  the  needs  of  all 
users.  Programmers  get  a  state-of-theort  fourth 
generotion  language  (4GL)  programming  environ¬ 
ment.  Overlapping  windows,  pull-down  and 
slide-off  menus,  and  icons  help  developers  build 
complex,  on-line  applications  in  a  froction  of  the 
time  it  takes  using  traditional  tools. 

In  oddition,  SYBASE  offers  a  complete  SQL 
life-cycle  toolset  for  developers.  All  phases  are 
supported,  including  design,  prototyping,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing,  administration,  and  mointertance. 
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has  been  enended  ID  take  fuB 
advantage  of  syimneoical  tnuki' 
pnxxaeor(SMP)  hardwaie 
sjsaems.lhe  lesidditg  beneBts 
aiE  gieaier  thnxjgtqiijt,  mote 
effective  load  bobiKing,  ex¬ 
tended  nuiU-user  csqabty  and 
efficient  opetadooal  coni^ 
InComputenmkKMaich  5, 
1990,  “Buyert  Scoiecanf ’) 
SYBASE  ranked  first  In  eight  out 
of  efghteen  catqjories,  induding 
“Ifemxntance  in  piDoessing 
on-Hne  transactions^'  and 
“Petfbtmanoe  in  dedsfon- 
support  applications.” 


Ona  of  New  Varids  most 
raapocind  IntresNnanl 
reseorch  and  monoge 
ntanl  companies.  Son- 
ford  C  Bernstein  A  Ca„ 
chose  SYBASE  because 
“Of  all  the  systems  we 
evaluated,  SYBASE  was 
claarlythafastast.lt 

users  without  losing 
performance  and  offered 
the  most  functionality 
both  on  the  transaction 
processing  and  and  the 
data  management  0011? 
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In  the  teal,  multi  vetKior  world,  SYBASE  preserves  your 
prior  investment  in  both  hardware  aixi  softrore.  SQLServer 
supports  portability  to  a  wide  range  of  compulitig  pbtfixms, 
induding  VAX/VMS,  UNIX,  and  OS/2,  with  PC  and  MAC 
connectivity  making  it  a  natural  for  linking  applications 
tesidirig  on  different  machines. 


0  Sybase 

CBent/ServerFerTheOrt-UneEnlerpcfse 

for  nioielnfocniallonorsenilnnrreservattoiu, 
COB  l-aoo-S-SYBASi. 


The  on-line  enterprise  demands  data  and  application 
integration  and  interoperability  in  a  multi-vendor 
environment  —  SYBASE  Open  Client /Senvr  Architecture 
provides  exactfy  that. 

SYBASE  Open  Client  permits  the  use  of  a  variety  of  ftont- 
end  tools  or  applications,  induding  SYBASE  applicarions, 
indepertdent  software  vendor's  to^,  arid  user  written  appli¬ 
cations.  SYBASE  Open  Server  can  seamlessly  integrate 
hierarchical  attd  relatkxtal  DBMSs,  third  patty  applications 
and  real-time  data  feeds  into  SYBASE  applications. 


This  is  what  InfcAAtorld  (AAorch  5, 1990,  "Dueling  Server^') 
hrxl  to  say  about  SQL  Server's  referentiol  integrity.  "The  more 
power  a  multiuser  relational  database  system  has,  the  more 
potential  there  is  for  disaster.  If  you  change  a  number  on  one 
table,  any  other  table  that  depends  on  it  may  need  to  be 
dianged.The  risk  lies  in  the  failure  to  update  oil  the  appropriate 
related  tables.  The  likelihocxf  of  this  increoses  men  more  os 
mcxe  front-end  applications  that  access  the  some  cfata  are 
added  to  the  syst^. 

"SQL  Server  offers  effective  countermethcxfs.  Its  triggers,  a 
type  of  stored  procedure  that  executes  whenever  o  given  corv 
ditkxi  cxcurs,  are  attached  physically  to  a  table...and  check  all 
updates,  inserts,  or  deletions  for  their  effect  on  related  tables. 
Since  the  trigger  is  installed  at  the  server  level — and  not  run 
through  the  front-end  application  —  it  doesn't  motter  which 
application  updates  the  critical  table.  This  is  a  critkal  feature  as 
front  ends  multiply  and  the  potential  for  mismonoging  data 
is  increosed.  And  since  a  given  trigger  need  only  be  written  once, 
at  the  server,  it  makes  data  integrity  programming  eos/' 

A  final  ncjte:  InfcAAtorld  rot^  SQL  Server  referential 
integrity  "excellent' 


SYUSESEHINM  SOffiXUE/JUtlMUetm  1M0 

From  every  angle,  ills  clear  that  the  on-line  RDBMS  is  a  critically 
important  tool  for  today’s  management. 

So  please  join  us  for  a  free  seminar.  Ylfe’ll  explore  a  host  of  on-line 
issues  in  greater  depth,  and  presem  a  demonsoarion  of  SYBASE'S 
on-line  transaction  processing  and  decision  support  capabilities. 

Bor  seminar  reservations,  or  more  information  about  SYBASE, 
use  the  coupon  or  call  1400-^SVBASE. 
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□  RegisKr  me  fcr  the  Sybase  seminar  10  be  hrid  in  <cit)t) _ 

(dM) _ All  seminars  run  {rom  9am  lo  noon. 

□  Send  me  mare  inlbnnatian  about  Sybase 
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Database  keeps  the  Earth’s  inventory 


BTGAKYRANTHES 

cvftNfr 

ARLINGTON,  Vl  —  The  head 
(tf  the  Nature  ComerviDcy'a  Sd> 
ence  Oivisioe  flashes  pictures  ol 
rare  plants  opto  a 

waS  of  tw  office,  pauang  at  one 
of  a  drab  sfand)  tightly  endrded 
hy  a  fence.  "That's  the  only  PH- 
kin  Marsh  nunc  Brush  M  on 
Earth."  he  says.  "The  only  one." 

'That’s  a  depressing 
thought."  soraeooe  rephA 
"It's  worse  than  tlM,"  snapa 
Robert  E.  Jenkma  Jr.  ‘The 
ptatf'samale." 

It  may  be  too  late  far  the  Na¬ 
ture  CouMrvaacy  to  do  anything 
far  the  PHfcin  Marsh  E^iat 
Brush,  but  aided  by  an  intena- 
tiooafiy  dwtributed  database 
contaif^  the  largest  inventory 
of  plaats  and  ankn^  in  the 
world,  the  Conservancy  is  quiet¬ 
ly  and  systematically  saving  en¬ 
dangered  species  by  buying  the 
lud  on  wind  they 

The  databasf  k  the  starting 
poinc  far  deciding  how  the  Con¬ 


servancy  wiB  aOocate  its  $100 
miKoo-plui  armual  budget,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  set  prkaities  anxmg 
thousands  of  poitential  land  pur¬ 
chases.  In  the  past  40  years,  the 
Conservancy  has  bou^  or  9C’ 
quired  thro^  gifts  some  5  mil- 
lioQ  acres  simI  has  built  assets 
worth$619imIKoa. 

The  database  is  part  of  the 
Conservancy's  Biological  and 
Conservation  Data  System,  dk- 
trftnted  across  75  data  centers 
in  the  U.S..  Canada,  the  Caribbe¬ 
an  and  Latin  America. 

The  database  k  actually  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  45  mtegrated 
files  encCTnpassing  2,000  dsta 
fields.  The  kvj  unit  of  infarma- 
tion  k  an  "element  occurrence" 

one  of  65.000  plant  or  ammal 
spedes  or  ecosystems  at  one  of 
400,000  locatiortt.  Some  occur¬ 
rences  are  inaediUy  detailed, 
with  individual  plants  pinpointed 
on  the  ^obe  to  within  100  feet 
Species  and  ecosystems  are 
ranked  acconfing  to  their  rda- 
tive  eodangennent.  both  regxn- 
aOyand^obally. 

Each  state  or  region  ke^  a 
detailed  slice  of  the  database  ap- 


pbcable  to  its  area,  periodically 
"wHfig  updates  to  a  database  at 
Conservancy  headquartets  in 
Arfington.  Twice  a  year,  head¬ 
quarters  sends  out  a  new  soft¬ 
ware  reletse  to  the  data  centers. 


Thw  Noturw  Cowawrvowcy  tracks 
spetiessuckasOuGrten  Larkspur 

The  database  is  an  import^ 
tool  for  setting  land  acquisition 
priorities.  It  (deduces  score- 
cards,  one  for  each  state  or  re¬ 
gion.  showing  conservation  pri¬ 
orities  in  descending  order  of 


eodangennenL  "The  scorecard 
has  become  a  driving  force  in  na¬ 
ture  conservancy  in  the  U.S.," 
Jenkins  sakL 

Not  long  ago,  a  scorecard 
showed  that  an  area  in  the  state 
of  Washington  contained  two  en¬ 
dangered  plants  and  one  threat¬ 
ened  aninial  —  the  extremely 
rare  Oregon  Chedmr- 
mallow,  the  Green 
Larkspur  and  the  Lardi 
Mountain  Salamander. 
The  Washington  area 
consists  of  several  pri¬ 
vately  owned  parcels 
and  one  piece  in  a  na¬ 
tional  forest  "We're 
going  after  them  one  by 
one,"  Jenkins  said. 
"The  C^een  Larkspur 
is  u^y  as  dirt,  but  may¬ 
be  it  vtill  cure  cancer." 

The  system  began  as 
a  centralised  main¬ 
frame  appbcatMm  in 
1974.  Conservancy  of¬ 
ficials  soon  realized  the 
data  had  to  be  closer  to 
its  source,  so  each  state’s  offices 
brought  up  the  application  on  lo- 
cal  Hewlett-Pad^  Co.  HP- 
3000  minicomputers  running  an 
HP  proprietary  database  man¬ 
agement  system.  In  the  mid¬ 


9370 

FROM  PAGE  23 

tion.  feeding  that  data  into  the 
9370far  processing.  EventuaOy, 
the  store  derks  will  sign  in  on 
the  «■>«»***  rather  ***»»  su5- 
mirtiAg  rinw  cards,  ehroiDating 
one  more  p^er-geserating  task. 

'The  maritiii#  has  given  us 
very  few  problems."  Borden 
says,  adding  that  be  k  awaiting 
IBM's  faO  announcements  wHh 
particular  interest  in  in^rove- 
ments  to  the  VSE  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  new  VSE/ESA  wiO  pro¬ 
vide  better  overaO  perfarmasce. 
kqvove  memory  management 
and  block  paging  and  make  more 
elective  use  of  expanded  ator- 
■  age.  says  Susan  Gannon,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  hfass. 

No  nww  ciMtOfiiwra 

T  thick  the  faO  announcements 
may  cause  people  to  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  at  the  9370,"  Gannon 
adds,  "but  it’s  not  likely  to  renew 
its  ^  or  make  major  inroads 
with  cuatomers  who  axe  not  al¬ 
ready  in  the  37  0  world. " 

Borden  views  the  antidpsted 
changes  in  VSE  as  hk  shot  at 
getting  "a  miniature  MVS  all 
(he  advantages  of  MVS  on  my 
VSE.  That’s  another  reason  why 
the  9370  has  turned  out  ta.be  a 
good  box." 

OvenH  .the  9370  family 
seems  to  be  enjoying  some  suc¬ 
cesses  where  did  not  antici- 
pate  them,  says  George  Weisa. 
dkector  of  midrange  systems  at 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  "Because  of  the  9370's 
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cnmplfTiriM  of  installation  and 
its  user  interface,  it  was  just  not 
a  manageable  system  at  tbe  end- 
user  levd  in  departmental  appK- 
catiook,"  Wetss  notes.  "But  it's 
obvious  that  IBM  has  not  given 
upon  it." 

After  having  spent  several 
years  figuring  out  whether  the 
9370  was  a  departmeataJ  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  370  extensioo,  IBM 
seems  to  have  found  a  place  for 
the  andrange  computer.  The 
4’qfnpiny  has  pwnmu- 

nicatioos  and  appbcation-spedfic 
computing  as  viable  areas  for  tbe 
9370 and  abo  pctdies  tbe  system 
as  a  replacement  for  oul^ted. 
km-end  4300a.  U  sees  tbe  9370 
as  a  platfonn  far  an  aasortment 
of  ni^  operating  ^rstems  such 
as  MUMPS.  Pick  or  DPPX.  the 
operating  system  for  the  dkeon- 

8100  KfM». 

T  think  that  by  positioning  it 
as  a  oidie  mach^  for  special¬ 
ized  appheatioos.  IBM  has  been 
much  more  successful  with  it," 
says  Karen  Landk,  an  an^yst  at 
Computer  Intelligence  m  Lajol- 
1^  Cidd.  "We  saw  some  define 
pidi-tqis  in  9370  business  in  the 
last  year  or  sa" 

Market  reaeardiers  foom  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  and  Com¬ 
puter  Intelligeoce  estimate  that 
IBM  has  sold  about  7.000  of  the 

marhifM^  mify  it«  iVhiit  I'n  1986. 

Yet  when  compared  with  the 
87.000  AS/400s  sold  in  just  two 
years,  the  9370  nay  look  down- 
n^it  prtifuL 

"It's  a  very  niche  role  ma¬ 
chine  —  a  coi^  here,  a  couple 
there."  says  J(^  McCarthy,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

However,  compsriaocs  with 
the  ASf400  are  not  necessarily 


fair  ones.  The  AS/400  is  a  mini¬ 
computer.  whereas  tbe  9370  is 
cookdered  a  small  mainframe. 
Furthermore,  AS/400  sales  have 
essentially  been  upgrades  fitxn 
existing  System/3€  customers. 
The  9370  had  no  such  ready¬ 
made  customer  base. 

If  anything,  tbe  9370  has 
helped  out  the  AS/400.  While  it 
seems  a  cruel  joke  now  that  the 
9370  was  once  dubbed  the 
"VAX  kiQer,"  McCarthy  points 
out  that  the  9370's  arrival  did 
slow  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
down  "enou^  to  allow  IBM  to 
dose  in  with  the  AS/400." 

"IBM’s  problem  with  the 
9370  was  Out  it  raised  tbe  bar 
too  high  to  begin  with."  says 
Robert  Djurdjevic,  president  of 
Annex  Research  in  Phoenix. 
"Then  as  tbe  product  began 
shipping,  it  was  apparent  it 
iack^  many  parts  of  the  appUca- 
tion  software,  so  it  got  very  bad 
press." 

•adis90od 

Some  asen  leveraged  those 
weO-pubhdzed  difficulties  to 
their  own  bargaining  advantage, 
however. 

“I  think  all  the  bad  press  did 
users  a  favor,  it  lowned  the 
price,"  declares  Midiael  Fro- 
dyma.  vice-president  of  MIS  at 
Rkfaard  Le^y  Carp,  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  "We're  very  happy 
with  the  9370  and  have  no  plans 
to  leave  it.  We  think  it’sa  treat." 

The  ifirect-respoose  insur¬ 
ance  marketer,  a  subsidiary  of 
Lincoln  National  Corp.,  turned 
to  tbe  9370  to  help  control  esca¬ 
lating  costs  at  its  computer  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  three  years  ago. 
Within  six  months  tker  instaO- 
ing  the  9370  Model  60.  tbe  busi- 
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ness  broke  even  on  its  in-house 
computing  costs. 

"We  like  the  traditional  Sys- 
lem/370  tools.”  Frodyma  ex¬ 
plains.  "Wie're  running  a  shop 
with  seven  peofrie,  and  we're 
able  to  support  a  $15  millioo 
company  wilii  a  millicm  and  a  half 
records  on-hne.  We  do  have  a 
few  applications  that  don’t  have 
the  response  time  we’re  looking 


I  THINK  all  the 

bad  press  did  us¬ 
ers  a  favor.  It 
lowered  the  price." 

MICHAEL  FRODYMA 
RICHARD  LEAHY  C(»P. 


for,  but  that’s  more  of  a  tuning 
issue." 

Frodyma  says  the  eficA.dve- 
ness  of  tbe  9370  in  mana^ng  fak 
business  enabled  him  to  cut  back 
on  tbe  prt^eration  of  personal 
computers  at  the  firm.  "We  are 
kind  of  unusual  in  that  we  wanted 
to  cut  back  on  PC  growth,  and 
for  tbe  most  part  we’ve  succeed¬ 
ed  in  controlling  it  to  production 
systems,"  he  says.  'We  have  a 
Novel]  (local-area  network]  run¬ 
ning  and  a  few  claims  systems  on 
the  PCs.  but  for  word  processing 
we  run  (WordPerfect  Corp.'s] 
WordPerfect  on  tbe  9370  with 
dumb  terminal  access." 

In  KnoxvQle,  Tenn.,  Albers 
Healthcare  Systems  recently  re¬ 
placed  its  aging  4361  with  a 
9370  Model  90  to  handle  all  tbe 
procesang  tasks  for  tbe  $140 
milixm  firm.  John  O'Hara,  vice- 
presideflt  of  information  systems 
at  Albers,  uses  the  system  for  all 


19805,  tbe  remote  offices  cut 
over  to  personal  computers  nm- 
oing  Aahtoa-Tkte  Co^.'s  Obase 
m.  and  they  are  now  migrating 
to  Revelation  Technologies, 
[nc.'8  Advanced  Revelation 
DK^  Meamrtttle,  headquar¬ 
ters  k  converting  faom  Hs  own 
HP3000  system  to  Advanced 
Revelation  on  a  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  local-area  netw^ 
that  includes  Banyan  and  AST 
Research.  Inc.  servers. 

Advanced  Itevdation  k  "tbe 
most  caiMtde  DBMS  Tve  ever 
seen."  Keith  M.  Carr,  direc¬ 
tor  of  conservation  systems  and 
programming.  It  k  exceptiemaUy 
flexible,  allowing  vaiiahie  leogth 
fields  and  records,  multivalue 
fields  and  easy  interfaces  to  oth¬ 
er  systems,  he  said. 

According  to  Jenkins,  tbe 
Conservancy  has  avoided  pitfaOs 
that  doomed  Other  ecological  da¬ 
tabases.  Some  had  undear  objec¬ 
tives,  trying  to  tie  together  too 
many  things  such  as  biology, 
scenery,  recreational  values  and 
eiqJoitable  resources.  Others 
failed  because  tiiey  focused  on 
tbe  short  term  or  on  sites  rather 
than  on  plant  and  ammal  spedes. 
making  analyses  of  spedes 
across  difierent  areas  difficult. 


processing  needs,  from  custom¬ 
er  orders  and  financial  applica¬ 
tions  to  Hanrfkng  mmfminifa- 
tions  wHh  (fistnbutioa  centers  in 
Tenneaaee  and  West  Virginia. 

At  Bozzutos,  Inc.,  a  food 
wholesaler  baaed  to  Cheshire. 
Conru.  MIS  Director  Donald  Za- 
gar  k  preparing  to  renew  hk 
lease  on  the  9377  Model  90  that 
runs  in-bouse  qipbcatioas  for  uh 
ventoryoootroL 

Although  system  use  has  ex¬ 
panded  from  10  to  80  users  over 
tbe  past  three  years,  Zagv  sajn 
he  has  emxigb  c^iadty  1^ 
to  stidt  with  hk  current  madiine 
rather  than  upgrading  to  tbe 
new.  more  powerful  modds 
mmingthMifall- 

‘We  are  also  looking  more 
doseiy  at  PCs  now."  be  adds. 
'We  are  thmlring  about  mov^ 
some  appbeations  otf  to  dktrib- 
ute  the  processing." 

The  9370  may  cootinue  to 
gain  re^MCt  as  the  new  bi^hend 
models  make  their  appearance 
thk  fan  They  are  considered  to 
be  a  natural  stepping-stone  from 
tbe  4391  —  tbe  next  generation 
of  tbe  4381  fine. 

Some  analysts  speculate  that 
IBM  will  unveil  some  sort  of  hy¬ 
brid  machine  that  serves  to  com¬ 
bine  tbe  two  product  lines,  "but  I 
^  hope  tb^  don't  give  it  the 
9370  nomenclature."  Landk 
says.  "It's  had  such  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion,  I  have  a  feeling  a  lot  of  users 
wooM  be  hesitant  to  take  up  a 
9370." 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  tbe 
9370's  image  problems  seems  to 
be  lack  of  any  particular  strong 
or  weak  point.  Landk  notes, 
‘it's  just  a  fitUe  workhorse  that 
runs  the  same  software  as  the 
big  guys." 
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WE'LL  BE  HAPPY  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  FULL  REPORT 
ON  THE  BENEFITS  OF  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM. 


Please  have  a  representative  contact  me: 

□  I  want  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
FOCUSfor tandem.  - 

□  \  want  more  information  about 
FOCUSfor  TANDEM.  ^ 

□  I  want  to  attend  a  free  FOCUS  seminar. 

NameJ _ ! _ 

Titte_ _ _ _ 

Company _ ^ _ 

Address _ ,  _ 

City _ .State _ 

Zip _ Phone _ 


Please.send  me  Information  on  the 
following  FOCUS  products: 

I  □  PC/FOCUS  for  Cooperative  processing 

□  FOCUS  Connectivity  Products 

□  LEVELS  for  FOCUS 
(Integrated  Expert  Systems) 

D FOCUS 
212-736-4433 

EXT.  3700 

Thrs  advefliseniert  refers  to  numerous  software  products  Oy 
their  trade  rxames  Inmost  if  not  all  cases,  these  designaDons 
are  claimed  as  trademarks  by  their  respective  companies 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 
1250  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Attn.  V.  Sheidler 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 
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THE  UIIEST  REPORTS 
ARE  GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  TANDEM  USERS. 


§ 


What’s  news  is  that  you  no  longer  have  to  spend  hours 
writing  code  to  develop  applications  and  produce  reports. 

Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
report  writer  now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide 
you  with  the  tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  genera¬ 
tors,  editors,  screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  con¬ 
trols.  &  you  can  write  applications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it 
takes  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

FOCUS  also  lets  you  join  relational  and  non-relational  data. 
So  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL  tables  with  Enscribe 
files,  and  even  convert  and  populate  new  tables  from 
existing  files.  Vbu  don’t  need  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS 
automatically  generates  the  necessary  syntax. 


Vbur  end  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  frrsm  FOCUS’  unique  “point  arxJ  click" 
Tablelalk™  facilities.  And  without  ever  havitig  to  team  the 
FOCUS  language. 

As  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are  porta¬ 
ble  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms.  Such  as 
IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  F>Cs  under  DOS,  OS/2  and  LANS. 

For  more  infrxmation,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433  ext.  3700.  Or  you  can  write 
to  Information  Builders  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  Tbrk,  NY 
10001.  Vlte'll  be  happy  to  fSS  IK 

give  you  the  full  re^  on 

FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  12^1  information  Builders,  Inc. 


The  adveftsefrent  refers  (onunttfoussonware  products  by  their  trade  rrames.  >n  nxMt.  ft  rwt  aM  cases,  these  desigrtations  are  darned  as  traderrerks  or  registered  trademartis  by  lhe»  respeclwe  companes 
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Introducing  the  laser  printer  to  buy 
if  price  is  the  first  thing  you  look  at, 


or  the  last. 


.  *Dealer  prices  wil  vary. 


Am  vou  look 
at  k.  the  neH  IBM- 
l.,as**rPrinUT  E  gHi»*s  vou 
mon*  for  vour  mcim’V  than 
am  olhtT  laser  printer  in 
its  price  range. 

FW  the  sani»‘  pTH-e  as 
the  HP  Lasedet  IIP.  the 
IBM  l.aserlVinter  E  gives 
you  all  the  advantaw 
laser  quality  output  25%  fasU'r.  with  four 
times  the  pa|ier  capar-ity.  twine  the  numbtT 
of  kmt  slots  and  double  the  monthly  usage 
volume. 

Hus  the  IBM  {.aserlVinter  E  is  unique  in 
its  price  range  be<'ause  k  lets  vou  customize 
your  prinUTs  sfjeed  and  features  to  meet  ywr 
exa<-t  m‘eds.  at  any  given  mranenl. 

.All  <jf  whkh  makes  the  HiM  I^aserPrinter  E 
the  only  afkatlahle  laser  prinUr  that  U-is  yvMi 
buy  now  and  grtm,  later. 

X  «  » 0  ^  Mkji*  Cgayo'  i^UseUciVaimduotfM 


The  New  IBM 
LaserPrinter  E 

HP  LaserJet  IIP 

Speed 

/ 

up  to  5  ppm 

up  to  4  ppm 

Speed  upgrade  option 

/ 

up  to  10  ppm 

No 

Adobe  PostScripl  option 

Yes 

Yes 

Printer  emulation 

/ 

IBM,HPPCL 

HPPCL 

Std.  plotter  emulation 

/ 

Yes 

No 

FomcardsMs 

/ 

2 

1 

Std.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

200 

50 

SttL  output  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

100 

50 

Opt  sec.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

500 

250 

Opt  envelope  tray  capacity 

/ 

75 

20 

List  price* 

/ 

$1495 

$1495 

Fw  example,  if  you  decide*  you  want 
faster  printing,  only  the  LaserPrinter  E  lets  you 
double  its  speetl. 

Or  if  your  serftware  requires  the  Adobe 
R>stScript‘'  language,  the  [.aserlVinter  E  can 
also  give  y»Hi  that  creative  flexibility  for  fess 
money. 

Or  if  yrMJ  decide  you  could  use  automatic 
collating  letterhead,  second  dieets  and  enve¬ 
lopes.  the  laserlVinter  E  lets  you  add  that.  too. 

Yet  no  matter  how  many  features  you  add. 


the  LaserfYintcr  Es 
unique  stackable  design 
tak^  up  practicallv  no 
more  deskspace. 

So  whether  your 
first  requirement 
is  price,  paformance 
or  flexibility,  the  new 
IBM  LaserfVinter  E 
should  be  at  the  top  of 
your  shopping  list.  See  it  today  calling 
I  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  982,  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  IBM  Authorized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  LaserPrinter  E. 

Suddenly,  nothing  else  measures  up. 
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tlons  for  users  are. 

Let's  start  with  the  simplest 
It  seems  that  many  people  are  still  ex¬ 
pecting  a  huge  IBM  Entennise  System 
announcement  early  this 

IBM  is  expected  to  provide  new  mod¬ 
els  for  all  of  its  System/370  lines,  analysts 
saxL  This  include  new  9370  models  at 
the  low  end.  tbefoUow-on  to  the  4381  and 
a  new  release  of  MVS/ESA. 

However,  it  starts  to  get  confusing 
Allien  you  get  to  the  high>end  mainframe 
component  of  this  announcement.  Some 
exp^  this  portioo  to  include  three 
fMeces.  Otb^  think  it  will  be  only  two. 

In  the  first  case,  IBM  would  introduce 
functional  enhancements  to  existing  3090 
J  models  and  an  initial  Summit  system  — 
the  so^aOed  mini-Sununit  —  as  well  as 
announce  the  real  Summit  for  delivery  in 
the  second  half  ctf  1991 . 

In  the  second  scenario,  IBM  would  in¬ 
troduce  the  3090 J  improvements  and  an¬ 
nounce  Summit.  There  would  be  no  in- 
between  system,  and  the  idea  would  be  to 
get  at  least  a  few  Summits  out  to  early 
support  sites  by  year’s  end  and  foUow  up 
with  general  av^lnlity  next  year. 

Sorry,  but  I  don't  know  which  scenar¬ 
io  is  ri^t  One  information  systems  direc- 
tcnr^wfaosaid  he  was  briefed  by  IBM,  is 
counting  on  a  mainframe  announcement 
this  fall  that  will  include  the  mini-Sum- 
mit  That  system  would  include  a  new 


OOP 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 

"We’ve  developed  afl  auttmiatic  pro¬ 
gramming  system  that  turns  (computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing]  d^^s 
into  instructions  for  our  board-fabrication 
machines,"  said  Daniel  Rasmus,  manager 
of  ounputer-assisted  manufacturing  at 
Western  Digital  Corp.  in  Irvine,  Calif. 
Rasmus  uses  Nexpert  Object,  an  object- 
oriented  programming  package  from 
Neuron  Data.  Inc  in  I^o  Alto.  Calif.,  to 
place  object-oriented  rules  into  ordinary 
C  programs. 

However,  the  steep  learning  curve  stni 
puts  off  many  potential  users.  "One  of  the 
real  problenas  is  that  the  right  language 
for  the  users  doesn’t  really  exist,"  HeQen- 
ack  explained.  "What  you’re  seeing  is  a 
staging  of  the  OOP  tect^logy.  There  are 
object-oriented  programming  languages 
and  object-orieiited  databases,  but  the 
analysis  and  design  tools  aren’t  there 
yet.” 

However,  Hellenack  said  be  believes 
that  the  OOP  revolution  is  not  far  off. 
Driven  by  a  need  to  reduce  development 
coats  —  and  allow  users  to  write  their 
own  applications  —  IS  departments 
should  be  shop^g  for  OOP  products  by 
the  time  1992  rdls  around,  be  said. 

One  systems  integratOT  that  worics 
with  Wall  Street  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  sees  a  need  for  a  go-between  right 
now.  "AU  we’ve  done  is  to  provide  users 
with  customized  object  editors.".said  Dan 
Stickle,  director  of  dedsion  suppmt  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Delfin  Systems,  Inc,  a  fe^ral 
contractor  in  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

The  benefits  are  there,  he  said,  adding, 
"Users  mil  find  that  manipulatii^  objects 
is  a  far  easier  way  to  understand  comptec 
problems  than  using  conventkmal  applka- 
tkm  programs." 


frame,  power  supplies  and  all  the  other 
environmentals  but  have  the  same  3090 J 
innards. 

However,  Frank  Gens,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.,  said  be  thinks  3M  will  skip 
the  mini-Summit  and  stick  with  a  straight 
Summit  announcement.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  too  many  customers  would  say. 
"What'fthe  point?”  to  an  in-between 
system  and  not  buy  H. 

If  it  does  a»ne  down  to  these  two  sce¬ 
narios.  it  seems  that  they  both  have  the 
same  bottom  line.  The  Summit  perfor¬ 
mance  boost,  which  will  supposedly  take 
the  uniprocessor  performance  up  into 
the  40  milhoo  instructions  per  second 
range,  will  not  be  available  to  most  cus¬ 
tomers  until  later  next  year. 


HE  NEXT- 
GENERATION 
mainframe,  like  many 
expected  products  before  it, 
is  the  source  of  plenty  of 
gossip  and  rumor  these  days. 


In  a  sense,  "customers  are  stuck," 
Gens  said.  If  the  real  Summit  isn’t  avail¬ 
able  until  the  second  half  of  1991,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  to  wait  because  the  al¬ 
ternatives  from  competitors  will  not  be 
available  until  that  time  frame,  either. 

What  it  comes  down  to.  then,  is  how 
many  Summit-like  features  users  want  or 


need  in  the  meantime. 

A  mim-Summit  would  have  advan¬ 
tages  for  some  users.  ByprovxfingaOof 
the  Summit  externals,  a  user  could  then 
do  a  CPU  swapout  to  iq^rsde  to  die  real 
Summit  bter  on.  Furtfaennoce,  it  ia  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  with  some  of  the  newer 

mainfnme  funetknafity,  such  as  fiber¬ 
optic  chamtds.  Althou^  users  won’t 
have  the  raw  performance  boost,  they 
win  at  least  have  some  new  features. 

StiD  other  users  may  see  no  reason  to 
phase  in  Summit  that  way.  Those  fiter- 
optic  channels,  for  instance,  are.one  of 
the  eiqwcted  functiooal  improv^nenta  for 
existing  3090 Js,  anyway. 


Hndtoo  •  '«  seoiar  eAtor ,  w»- 

ten  ad  Hfhrare. 


KVI’I  KO  IN  VI  ION-  Mil  I  W  \l!i; 


THENK 

DKIIAL 

THiiNK 

ROSS 

THENK 

ACCOUINTENG 

Digital’s  technology  teams  up  with  Ross’  software  to  bring  you 
leading  financial,  distribution  and  human  resource  solutions 
for  the  Digital™  VAX®  system . 

Call  today  for  more  information:  (415)  593-2500  Ext.  149 


O’ 


555  Twin  Dolphin  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94065-2102 

Digiul  is  ■  trademark  and  VAX  u  a  irgislrred  trademark  of  Digiul  Equipment  Corporatkio. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


Turnkey  systems 

Opus  Systems  has  announced  the  I^rsoo- 
al  Mainframe/SCOO-SS.  a  turnkey  Unix 
worksatiaa  and  multiuser  system,  and 
the  Series  428  fosaoal  Miinfranie,  a 
Unix  workstation  and  multiuser  subsys¬ 
tem. 

Both  nodela  reportedly  nm  at  44  tml- 
1)00  instructioos  per  second  and  are  based 
oo  Motorola,  ]nc.'s  33-MHs  88000  re¬ 
duced  iostniction  set  computing  mkro- 
processor. 

List  prices  are  821,493  for  the  f^rsoo- 
al  Mai)drame/8000-33  and  $13,557  for 
the  Series  428  I^rsonal  Mainframe. 
OpuaSyscecBB 
Building400 
20863  Stevens  Creek 
Cupcftioo,  CaUf.  95014 
(408)446-2110 

StntaSys,  Inc.  has  announced  a  syston 
that  constriicts  pbsCk  objects  from  three- 
dimessknal  wire  frame,  surface  or  solid 
omputer-iided  design  (CAO)  models. 

•  SlXModeier  accepts  3-0  data  from 
CAD  systems  that  support  industry-stan¬ 
dard  Utial  Graphics  Exchange  Spedfica- 
tion  format  It  also  dispbys  real-time  ob¬ 
ject  slicing  on  Unix  pl^orms  rumung  at 
1$  million  instructions  per  second,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor. 

The  product  is  ofrered  as  a  stmd-akx>e 
unit  for  $130,000  or  as  a  turnkey  system 
with  a  Sibcoo  Graphics.  Inc.  woriotation 
and  Stratasys'  Stratashce  software  pack¬ 
age  ror$I78.000. 

SkraUeys 

741 1  Waahingtoa  Ave.  South 
Minoeapolia,  Minn.  55439 
(612)941-5607 


I/O  devices 

TOC  has  unveiled  Oocuscan  Plus,  a  docu- 
moii  capture  subsystem  developed  spe- 
dScaOy  for  users  of  IBM  Image^us 
need  to  convert  large  vohimes  of  data  into 
digital  images. 

The  product  was  designed  to  nneet  the 
demand  for  two-sided  document  capture 
capability  for  transaction  processing  on 
Imageplus.  Optioos  include  a  200  doC/tn. 


image  diqilay  monitor  for  viewing  images 
while  scanning,  a  220  char./sec.  ink-jet 
endorser  and  a  1,500-page  automatic 
document  feeder. 

System  requirements  indude  a  I%r- 
sooal  Sy9tem/2  Model  80  server  and  a 
compankm  Imageplus  software  package 
from  DM. 

TDC 

5510  Cherokee  Ave. 

Aleaendm,  Va.  22312 
(703)750-3717 


TDCs  Oocwscon  Hus  meets  two-suied 
doeumentcafituffcapoMity 


Cognex  Corp.  has  introduced  a  machine 
visioo  ^rstem  that  enables  manufacturing 
engineers  without  programming  or  ma¬ 
chine  viskm  experience  to  solve  on-iine 
gauging,  robotk  guidance,  part  inspec¬ 
tion  and  part  tracking  problems. 

On-Sii^t  provides  users  with  an  inter¬ 
face  that  dispbys  video  images  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  OQ  a  color  monitor.  A  palette  of  icons 
that  represent  various  visioo  system  ca¬ 
pabilities  is  also  dispbyed. 

The  system  is  housed  in  an  Apple  C«n- 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  n  system,  ^gle- 
quantity  priemg  starts  at  $25,000. 
Cognex 

15  Crawford  St. 

Needham.  Maas.  02194 
(617)449-6030 

Ideal  Technologies  has  introduced  a  Tex¬ 
as  Instruments,  Inc.  8920  Forms  Printer 
that  is  compatible  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  systems. 

The  8920  is  a  wide^arriage  forms 
primer  that  features  zero  forms  waste 
and  a  printing  speed  of 600  char./sec. 


The  product  sells  for  $2,495. 

Ideal 

13101  Washington  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90066 
(213)827-9023 


Power  supplies 

A  fourth  generation  of  uninterruptible 
power  supplies  (UPS)  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Best  B>wer  Technology.  Inc. 

The  company's  Ferrups  and  Micro- 
Ferrups  line  of  U^  now  features  artificial 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  test  inverters 
and  batteries,  automatic  smoothing  of 
odd-onfer  harmonics,  a  smaller  footprint 
and  92%  efficiency. 

The  products  range  in  capacity  from 
500  VA  to  18  KVA  and  cost  between 
$895  (500-VA  models)  and  $12,745  (18- 
KVA  mcdsls).  All  prices  include  batteries. 


Database  management 
systems 

Micro  Trac  Systems  has  released  Version 
4.0  of  its  Restrac  employnient  manage¬ 
ment  database  system. 

The  product  is  being  offered  with  the 
Restrac  Professkmal  applicant  tracking 
system  and  includes  an  upgrade  to  the 
Restrac  Resume  Reader,  an  intelligent 
on-line  resume  scanning  and  retrieval 
package.  It  runs  on  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
ajid  SOSBS-based  systems  and  supports 
Token-Ring  and  Ethernet  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

Pricing  starts  at  $4,995  for  a  single- 
user  instaQation  and  $6,995  for  multiple- 
user  network  versions.  The  Resume 
Reader  nsodule  costs  $6,995 . 

Micro  Trac  Systema 
19  Needham  St. 

Newtoa  Highlands,  Mass.  02161 
(617)965-4660 


Camputer-aided 
software  engineering 

Netroo,  Inc.  has  released  Verskm  2.05  of 
Netron/CAP,  a  computer-aided  software 
engineering  system  for  developing  and 
maintaining  (^obol  applications  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  systems. 

The  system  includes  an  IBM  IMS  lest 
facility  for  testing  IMS  mainframe  ai^li- 
catlons  built  cm  VAX  {^tforms  and  a  List¬ 
ing  Annotator  for  use  in  debugging  and 
impact  analysis. 

Pricing  starts  at  $50,000. 

Netroo 

99  St.  Regis  Crescent  North 
Toronto,  Canada  M3J 1 Y9 
(416)636-8333 


Utilities 

Demax  Software  has  announced  a  disk 
configuratioa  to  process  striped  disks. 

The  Squeezpack  defragmenter  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  users  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.'s  VAX  9000  series  ma¬ 
chines.  The  product  makes  fragmented 
files  contiguous  to  reduce  the  number  of 
physical  disk  accesses,  according  to  the 
vendor. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $245  to  $3,395, 
depending  on  VAX  configuration. 

Demax  Software 
999  Baker  Way 
San  Mateo.  Calif.  94404 
(415)358-3800 


Best  Power  Technology 
P.O.Box  280 
Necedah.  Wise.  54646 
(800)356-5794 

Taesung  IndiBtries.  Inc.  has  announced 
four  uninterruptible  power  supplies 
(UPS)  featuring  a  proprietaiy  advanced 
stanefoy  technology  that  enablies  the  UPS 
systems  to  switch  from  AC  to  backup 
power  in  less  than  1  msec. 

The  UPS-3000  and  4000  were  de¬ 
signed  to  support  stand-alone  personal 
computers  and  worksUtioos.  Tte  UPS- 
5500  and  7200  were  designed  for  net- 
wwk  file  servers  and  large  workstatkms. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $299  to  $619. 
Taesung 

2001  WestaidePkwy. 

Alpharetta,  Ga.  30201 
(404)664-8944 


Viasoft,  Inc.  has  announced  a  documenta¬ 
tion  tool  that  understands  the  lo^  of  Co- 
boL 

Via/Smartdoc  automatically  generates 
comprehensive  Cobol  program  docuroen- 
utioo.  It  collects  data  directly  from  the 
program’s  source  code,  analyzes  and  or¬ 
ganizes  the  inftxmation  into  detailed,  ac¬ 
curate  hard-copy  documentation. 

The  product  supports  all  versions  of 
Cobol,  including  Ck)bo}  D,  and  runs  in 
batch  mode  under  MVS/XA,  MVS/ESA 
or  MVS/SP.  It  is  available  for  $29,500. 
Viaaoft 

3033  N.  44tbSt. 

Phoenix,  Arts.  85018 
(602)952-0050 


Applications  packages 

Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  Re¬ 
lease  7.0  of  ControLManufacturing,  its 
complete  buaness  system  for  manufac¬ 
turing  companies. 

The  software  package  tndudes  an  en¬ 
hanced  user  interface  and  redeveloped 
screens  modeled  after  the  Omunon  User 
Access  standard. 

A  controlled  release  f(x  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Cmp.  VAX/VMS  platforms  started 
last  month,  and  general  availability  for 
IBM  MVS  and  VSE  eovirooments  has 
been  scheduled  for  September. 

Pricing  fmr  basic  configurations 
ranges  from  $125,000  to  $400,000.  VAX 
models  cost  bkween  $70,000  to 
$260,000,  depending  on  configuration. 
Cincom 

2300  Montana  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  4521 1 
(513)662-2300 

Banner  Software,  toe.  has  announced  Re¬ 
lease  2.20  of  its  VSM/VM  software  pack¬ 
age. 

Features  indude  the  ability  to  transfer 
all  output  at  channel  speed,  thereby  im¬ 
proving  transaction  re^noses  for  real- 
timeprinttasks^reducedstofagereqmre- 
ments  for  CICS  or  other  types  of  monitors 
because  of  fewer  concurrent  print  tasks; 
and  the  ability  to  block  data  to  suit  a  desti¬ 
nation  printing  device,  according  to  the 
vendw. 

The  software  runs  on  VM/IS,  VM/SP, 
VM/HPO  or  VM/XA-SP.  Pri^g  starts  at 
$9,000. 

Banner  Software 
9719  Lincoln  Village  Drive 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95827 
<916)364-0900 


Flip  FkpjFlipFlop, Flip  Flop. 


DouUeVIBV  ii  Ifae  leniiinal 
emublion  paefage  dot  lets 
you  llip.flop  iKtwm  a  DOS 
appiciliQn  on  jiDur  PC  and  a 
imki-uKr  apiMban  on  Ifae 
host  icitfi  a  AQiPofe 
DDdMEW  aho  ice  )w  ‘tat  t  sdsaed’ 
KTcai  an  hn  4  best  aspboBao,  itoi 

'paBW''S  nzDOSappic^-OrwxwrB. 
Afld  Bp  binder  beO«»  best  aid  PC  tasumr 


IIbi's  moR.  DodilMDI/ emuhies 
ai)' lenainal  ^’re  Uy  to  be 
usng.  And  n^ijoa,  you  an 
cal  IS  fari  FREE  PwkBdon  cofjy. 
At  tha  price,  there's  no  need 
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PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Making  the  case  for  Nomad 


speed  of  development  as  "good." 


Must  Software 
International 

This  is  the  second  in  a 
monthly  series  of  per¬ 
formance  benchmarks 
that  for  the  next  several 
months  will  focus  on 
the  int^ralion  of  computer- 
aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  and 
fou  rth-generation 
language  (4GU 
products.  The 
benchmarksare 
monitoredbyan 
independent 
team  headed  by 
David  Whiteside, 
managing  director  of 
Computing  Futures  Ltd.  and 
his  associate,  Prof  EJberhard 
Rudolph,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Auckland,  for  exclu¬ 
sive  publication  in  Gxnputer- 
world. 

Each  product  is  observed  in 
action  over  a  three-day  period 
during  udtich  a  vendor  team 
scdves  the  case  study  project  cost¬ 
ing  system,  an  application  that 
is  familiar  to  most  information 
^sterns  professionals.  The 
team's  mission  is  to  demon¬ 


strate  the  capability  of  the  major 
CASE/ 4GL  environments  to  de¬ 
liver  complete  and  complex 
business  buttons  under  "live 
fire"  conditions.  In  this  issue, 
we  look  at  Nomad  from  Must 
Softwan  International. 

• 

For  this  benchmark,  the  "team” 
consisted  of  one  person,  who  fm- 
i^ied  the  test  without  fail 
in  just  under  27 
hours,  and  thus  the 
grade  "excellent" 
was  given  for  lev¬ 
el  o(  comple¬ 
tion.  Several  es¬ 
timating  tools 
suggested  that  the 
task  would  require  at 
least  120  hours  using  ad¬ 
vanced  development  environ¬ 
ments  and  experienced  staff. 

However,  some  c4  the  speed 
achieved  comes  from  the  fact 
that  only  one  person  was  in¬ 
volved.  which  r^uced  the  com¬ 
munication  overhead  that  is  usu¬ 
ally  observed.  Also,  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Nomad  is  realistically 
restricted  to  one  programmer. 
Without  concurrent  develop¬ 
ment,  therefore,  the  elaps^ 
times  are  rather  lengthy.  For 
these  reasons,  we  regarded  the 


After  completion,  the  developer 
had  to  modify  the  system.  EXur- 
ing  this  cruc^  test  of  the  toots 
(the  developer  had  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
change),  he  was  able  to  make  the 
necessary  modifications  in  a  veiy 
short  time,  woridng  almost  with¬ 
out  any  documentatkm.  The 
speed  of  development  was  clear¬ 
ly  better  in  the  maintenance 
phase,  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  initial  development,  justify¬ 
ing  a  "very  goc^"  rating  for 
speed  of  maintenance. 


The  documentation  produced 
during  the  test  was  miidmal.  and 
it  ccmststed  solely  of  program 


listings  that  were  short  but  not 
easy  to  read.  There  may  be  doc¬ 
umentation  features  that  were 
not  used  in  the  test,  but  what 
was  shown  was  rated  "poor.” 

• 

There  were  no  tools  to  be  inte¬ 
grated.  Third-party  CASE  tods 
could  be  used  up  but  their 
results  have  to  te  impoted  man¬ 
ually  into  the  Non^  environ¬ 
ment  Thus,  a  rating  on  integra¬ 
tion  of  tools  was  not  applicable  in 
this  benchmark. 

• 

Nomad's  end-user  suppmt  was 
strong,  with  a  powerful  inquiry 
and  simple  report  generating 
feature  that  easOy  provided  com¬ 
plete  solutions  to  the  case  study 


prcMems.  Because  not  much 
end-user  guidarkce  was  provided 
and  the  end-user  tool  Nomad  As¬ 
sistant  could  not  be  used  to  help 
in  one  of  the  inquhes,  end-user 
suppmt  was  rat^  “very  good.” 

• 

In  summary.  Nomad  could  do  the 
job,  but  it  was  sometimes 
stretched  to  its  limit  with  the 
complexity  of  the  benchmark. 
Without  the  experience  of  the 
developer,  we  may  have  had  a 
less  ^voraUe  result  This  is  an 
excellent  informatioa  center 
product,  but  there  are  bnita- 
bons  to  the  siae  and  complexity 
of  the  data  processing  tatdts  that 
Nomad  cotdd  handle  in  a  large 
development  environment. 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 


Performance  in  each  area 
is  graded  from  A  (excellent 
to  F  (poor). 

ANALYSIS 
AND  DESIGN:  NA 

In  the  absence  of  an  integrated 
CASE  lo(d,  the  Nomad  solution 
was  derived  with  a  nunimum  of 
analysts  and  desi^  Instead,  dur¬ 
ing  implementation,  the  spe^- 
catioos  were  entered  "as  is,” 
which  required  several  structur¬ 
al  changes. 

Strength:  Not  applicable  (NA). 
Weakness:  Design  derived  by 
CASE  tools  has  to  be  re-entered 
manually. 

DATABASE  SETUP:  C 

Althou^  entered  manually,  the 
data  structures  were  implement¬ 
ed  in  a  short  time,  and  t^  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  validation 
rules.  The  schema  presentation 
and  debusing  facilities  were  not 
user-friendly. 

Strength:  Powerful  ddaults. 
Weakness:  Limited  to  Nomad 
internal,  DB2  and  SQL-type  da¬ 
tabase  management  systems. 

nUMAlNTENANa 

TtANSACTIONS:D 

This  step  took  longer  than  ex¬ 
pected  b^use  Nomad  provided 
Uttle  support  in  handling  trans¬ 
actions  that  referenced  more 


than  one  file.  In  additira,  without 
an  up-front  design,  on-the-fly 
coding  was  cumbersome. 
Strength:  ^gle  file  transac¬ 
tions  are  hi^y  automated. 
Weakness:  There  is  a  lack  of 
structure  supporting  multifile 
processing. 

COMPLEX 

T1UNSACTION$:C 

(jetting  into  the  more  complex 
transactions,  the  limitations  pre¬ 
viously  observed  became  even 
more  evident.  An  embarrassing 
result  could  be  avoided  only  by 
the  experience  and  persistence 
ofa  top-notch  develop. 
Strength:  A  great  deal  of  pro¬ 


cessing  lo0c  is  handled  at  the 
scbemaleveL 

Weaknesa:  Somed^ults  were 
too  smart  and  caused  serious  er¬ 
rors. 

INQUIRIES:! 

The  Nomad  defaults  were  ideally 
suited  to  this  type  of  applicatioo. 
A  solution  was  develop  on  the 
fly  with  exceptional  ease.  End 
users,  however,  may  find  the 
Nomad  language  difficult,  partic- 
ulariy  because  the  end-user  sup¬ 
port  tool  Nomad  Assistant  could 
not  do  the  job. 

Strength:  Nomad  can  provide  a 
solution  with  a  few  lines  of  code. 
Weaknesa:  The  end-user  sup¬ 


port  tool  could  not  handle  the  re¬ 
quest. 

COMPLEX  REPORTS:! 

The  data  Structure  needed  modi¬ 
fication  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quireineiits.  The  program  had  to 
be  rewritten  sev^  times  to  ac- 
conunodate  the  staff  assigned  to 
aproject 

Streiagth:  Once  the  problem  is 
wdl  defined,  an  experienced  No¬ 
mad  programmer  can  provide  a 
quick  scriutkm. 

Weakness:  It  lacks  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  report  generator.  * 

INTERFACE:  A 

The  standard  utility  to  input 
Asbtoo-Tate  Corp-  Obase  files 
transferred  the  external  data 


mat  and  date-conversion  proh- 
lems,  a  solution  was  develop  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Strokgth:  A  Nomad  schema 
was  automatically  created  from 
Dbase  files. 

WeakncM:  There  were  some 
problems  with  date  conversioDS. 

ENHANCEMENT:! 

The  enbancemoit  required 
changes  to  the  schema,  the  pro¬ 
gram  logic,  screen  and  repent 
layouts.  Even  without  formatted 
documentation,  the  expert  pro¬ 
grammer  and  his  knowle^  of 
the  initial  solution  provided  a 
timely  conclusion. 

Strength:  SeAstantial  aher- 
ations  were  implemented 
WenkneM:  Experience  with 
the  initia]  code  was  necessary . 


with  ease.  After  some  time-for- 


The  section  was  developed  on  an  IBM  3038  running  under  VM  with 
a  link  to  a  4M-byte  IVsonal  Systein/2  Model  70.  Operated  in  a  bme- 
sharing  service,  there  were  typicaOy  80  to  120  active  users  ONDpet- 
ing  for  resources.  solution  was  derived  entirely  with  Nomad. 


Details  of  the  products  are  available  from:  Must  Software  Interna¬ 
tiona].  4th  fkx)r.  101  Merritt  7.  Norwalk,  Conn.  06856.  (203)  845- 
5000. 
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Sterling  Software  has  been  making  businesses  more  produc¬ 
tive  for  years.  With  products  that  have  a  well  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality,  reliability,  ease  of  use,  and  support.  Products 


which  have  been  industry  standards  year  after  year,  with  more 


than  32.000  installations  worldwide. 


We’re  committed  to  providing  the  products  and  strategic 
support  you  need  to  improve  the  productivity  of  your  entire 
organization.  Today.  And  tomorrow. 


For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


—  STERUNE 
■■  SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 


System  Sottware  Goup  Hradquarters.  21050  Vbrawen  Street,  Canoga  Park.  CA  9130A.  Rione  (8181 716-1616 

Answw  Systems  Owsicn  (618)  716-1616  0vtaliorO^  IrrtemaiKralOivisieri  (818)  716-1616 

SaltwyaieLabsOMSion  I714I6&2663  SvsiernsSci1tMamMartetKig0ivis«on:(916|^ 

Zanthe  Systems  Division  (6131727-1397 
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CATI:  Computer-Assisted 
Testing  and  Implementation 


1 


If  you  don’t  think 
you  need 
automated  testing, 
justteadthe 
followii^  article. 

I  Every  day,  companies  stretch  the  limits  of  their 

software  programs  without  realizing  that  potential 
glitches  could  bring  their  operations  to  a  halt.  The 
examples  in  this  white  paper  offer  vivid  testimony  to 
this  frightening  reality. 

For  more  than  17  years,  we've  been  helping  com¬ 
panies  anticipate  and  correct  these  nightmares  before 
they  become  front  page  news.  Our  products  enable 
your  company's  DP  and  MIS  personnel  to  simulate 
new  programs,  look  at  "x  rays"  of  your  system's 
inner  workings  and  send  out  warnings  before 
crashes  can  damage  your  company's  reputation. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  more  about  Compuware, 
call  us  at  1-800-521-9353.  We'll  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  you  out  of  articles  like  the  one  you're 
about  to  read. 


Q  COMPUWARE 
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CATI;  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  TESTING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 
AN  ilX:  WHITE  PAPER  FOR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


THREE  RECENT  AND  WELL-PUBLICIZED  SYSTEMS 


FAILURES  ARE  LEADING  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

TO  RESTRUCTURE  ITS  APPUCATION  DEVELOPMENT 

PRIORITIES.  THESE 

EXECUTIVES  ARE 

BEGINNING  TO  UNDER¬ 
STAND  THAT  BUILDING 

MISSION-CRITICAL 

APPLICATIONS  THAT 

WORK  EFFECTIVELY 

AND  PREDICTABLY  IS 
AS  IMPORTANT  AS 
INCREASING  PROGRAM¬ 
MER  PRODUCTIVITY.  ■  AT&T  BEGAN  TO  NOTICE 
A  PROBLEM.  A  MAJORli  PROBLEM.  ITS  LONG-, 
DISTANCE  NETWORK  WAS  OUT  OF  COMMISSION. 
HOWEVER.  HEAVY  TRAFFIC  WASNT  THE  CAUSE. 
THE  CULPRIT  WAS  A  MAJOR  FAILURE  OF  ITS  NEW 
NETWORK  SOFTWARE.  AT&T  REQUIRED  MORE 
THAN  A  DAY  TO  CORRECT  THE  PROBLEM.  IT 


IDC  White  Paper 


CATl,  the  missing  link. 

\  / 


Computer-assisted  testing  and  implementation  can  unite  the 
application  development  and  production  environments. 


required  iortger  chart  that  to  put  its 
users  at  ease. 

American  Airlines  recognized 
that  it  was  not  filling  ail  of  its 
available  seats.  A  new  software 
system  indicated  planes  were  lull 
when  substantial  numbers  of 
unsold  seats  remained.  Revenue 
went  out  the  window,  and  top 
management  raised  the  roof. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
«'as  in  a  taxing  situation.  Its  new 
digital,  income-tax  submission 
system  «'asn't  working,  and  filers 
who  expected  immediate  returns 
weren’t  getting  them.  The  image 
erf  the  IRS,  already  bad  enough, 
gotwe^. 

These  highly  publicized  system  failures 
and  hundreds  of  less  spectacular,  less 
publicized  examples  highlight  the  need  for 
more  corarol  in  application  development 
environments.  Although  its  ability  to 
rafndty  generate  code  gives  a  predictable 
boost  to  application  development,  ctmiput- 
er-aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  is 
rtot  erKXJ^. 

Increasingly,  corporate  managers  are 
demanding  computer-assisted  testing  and 
implementation  (CATI)  to  ensure  that 
mission-critical  applications  work  as 
expected.  CATI.  an  ally  erf  CASE,  is  a  set  of 
coordinated  and  increasingly  integrated 
tools  used  by  ^splication  programmers  to 
test  and  debug  application  software. 
Althouf^  less  predictaUe  tn  its  (xoduaivtiy 
gains  dian  CASE,  CAH  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  enhanced  programs  and  fewer 
pfoducliofi  problems  in  addition  to 
delecting  and  correcting  catastrophic 
system  proems, 

CATI  TODAY 

The  AT&T,  American  Airlines  and  IRS 
examples  graphically  depict  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  online  applications  to  both  current 
and  future  business  success.  The 
importance  of.  and  growing 
interest  bi.  CATI  flow  directly  from 
the  increasing  dependence  of 
modern  corporations  on  online, 
networked  applications.  A  com¬ 
pany's  complex  application 
environment  often  includes 
several  different  database  man¬ 
agement  systems,  different  file 
structures  and  different  operating 
systems  that  may  span  multiple 
time  zones  arxl  continents. 

Online  applications  are  the 
entry  point  into  mission-critical 
business  information  used  to 
make  tactical  and  strategic 


decisions-  The  quality  of  these  decisions 
necessarily  reflects  the  application’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  TTiis  complex 
environment  places  greater  demands  on 
the  testing,  integration  and  implementation 
of  systems  prior  to  their  migration  to 
production. 

Despiie  the  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  these 
crucial  online  application.s  do  have 
prcrf>lems.  They  can  pul  the  temporary  fate 
of  an  entire  company  in  the  hands  of  an 
unfortunate  applications  analyst  who  is 
charged  with  finding  a  resolution  while 
under  unbearable  pressure.  When  placed  in 
a  situation  such  as  this,  why  attempt  to  cope 
without  the  protection  offered  by  CATI? 

HOW  MISStON-CRITICAL 
APPLICATIONS  FAIL 

MLssion<ritical  applications  may  fail  in 
three  general  ways.  First,  the  application 
may  suffer  from  endogenous,  or  internal, 
failure.  The  errors  arise  from  internal 
inconsistencies  that  can  be  identified  in 
isolation.  Standard  testing  and  debugging 
tools  and  procedures  can  identify  these 
proWems  and  facilitate  correction. 

Second,  the  application  may  suffer 
exogenous,  or  external,  failure.  Exogenous 


failures  frequently  result  from 
interactions  with  concurrent 
applications  in  large  network 
installations.  They  cannot  be 
identified  in  isolation.  Exogenous 
failures  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
actual  production  environment  or 
in  a  simulated  environment  that 
effectively  mirrors  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  environment. 

Finally,  complex  applications 
may  suffer  from  internal  incon¬ 
sistency.  In  simple  terms,  the 
information  output  from  the 
system  may  not  properly  reflect 
information  that  has  been  entered. 
Complex  application  environments 
with  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
potential  interactions  cannot  be  validated 
directly.  Recent  testing  advances  use 
Statistical  regression  techniques  lo^  test  for 
valid  replicative  results. 

CASE  has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
wake  of  IBM's  AD/Cycle  announcement 
and  the  spate  of  related  announcements 
from  other  vendors  who  want  a  piece  of 
IBM’s  pie.  Despite  CASE’S  potential  for 
devek^g  new  applicatkMis,  however,  it  is 
often  not  the  total  answer  to  mission- 
critical  application  environments..  IDC 
predicts  AD/Cycle  and  its  spin-off 
envirorunertts  will  lend  ihemsdves  to  CATI 
In  the  near  future. 

CATI  -  THE  MISSING  UNK 
BETWEEN  CASE  AND  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  BUSINESS  RESULTS 

Like  CASE,  CATI  represents  the  natural 
evolution  of  well-known  and  widely  used 
'information  systems  testing  and  implemen- 
itation  tools  into  an  intiegraied  package. 
Those  tools,  described  Ifclow,  provide  a 
wide  range  of  capabilities.' 

Fault  dLagrK)stics,  which  rely  on  expert 
systems,  or  knowledge-based  tools,  inter¬ 
cept  system  error  messages  and  other 
prirfilems  and  immediately  identify 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  'These 
tools  essentially  automate  the 
time-consuming  process  of 
analyzing  hexadecimal  memory 
dumps  system  error  codes. 

Network  simulation  tools  do 
testing  by  replicating  complex 
network  environments.  These 
tools  help  implementors  who 
need  to  time-stamp  processes  in 
order  to  identify  specific  condi¬ 
tions  that  cause  problems.  They 
also  help  implementors  stress  test 
applications  to  determine  the 
impact  of  imposing  heavy  loads 
on  existing  networks. 


CATI  IS  muen  stronger  as  an  integrated  entity  than  it  is  as  a  collection 
Ol  Its  many  individual  toois 


Some  compames 
have  an  identity 
crisis. 

We  have  an 
and'crisis  identity. 

1/  Aixi  what  exactly  is  a  software  crisis?  It's  $50  million 

/  in  lost  ticket  revenue  to  a  major  airline.  It's  a  candy 

'  company,  coming  up  11,000,000  chcKolate  eggs 

short  at  Easter.  It's  a  telephone  company  losing  half 
of  their  calls  for  nine  very  long  hours. 

These  areactual  software  "glitches"  that  have  had 
disastrous  results.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  reputation. . 
•  That's  why  Compuware  has  devoted  17  years  to 
developing  products  that  detect  errors  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  in  IS  systems.  Our  programs  preside  auto¬ 
mated  testing  with  dear,  concise  diagnostics  that 
take  you  right  to  the  source  of  any  potential  prob¬ 
lem.  Before  it  becomes  a  crisis. 

Finding  a  solution  before  there's  a  problem.  That's 
Compuware. 

For  more  inforrrvation,  or  additional  copies  of  the 
IDC  White  Paper,  call  1-800-521-9353. 

Q  COMPUWARE 
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A  typical  network  simulation 
too)  can  simulate  a  live,  online 
QCS  transaction  processing  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  allows  program¬ 
mers  to  do  three  things:  test 
^jplicatkms  in  environments  with 
thousarxls  of  simulated  transac- 
tkms  in  progress,  freeze  specific 
snapshots  of  actual  environments 
and  modify  simulated  environ¬ 
ments.  Regression  techniques 
permit  evaluatkm  of  the  accuracy 
ar>d  ref^icability  of  applications  in 
cwnplex  emironmenis. 

Debugging  tools  facilitate 
immediate  problem  evaluation 
and  resolution.  They  incorporate 
some  sophisticated  tools  for 
isolating  problems  in  complex 
network  environments.  On  line 
editing  tools  permit  rapid  correc¬ 
tion  of  application  programs  for 
both  .source  code  and  data 

Without  these  CATl  tools  as  a 
link,  the  benefits  of  CASE  will  not 
ultimately  translate  into  bottom- 
lirte  business  benefits. 


Almost  70%  of  IDC  Survey  sites  have  between  one  . 
programmers  while  the  remaining  31%  have  between  51  and  ■ 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
INTEGRATED  CATl 

CAS  arxl  other  af^ication  development 
tools  measure  their  impact  in  terms  of 
months  arxl  years.  Development  program¬ 
mers  can  look  months  ahead  to  identify 
and  resolve  issues.  In  contrast.  CAT! 
measures  effectiveness  in  minutes  and 
hours.  Once  a  problem  is  identified, 
management  committees  need  not  start 
counting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  at  risk,  becau-se  CATl  can  identify  , 
analyze  and  conea  the  problem  swiftly. 

Integrated  CATl  is  beginning  to  establish 
the  next  plateau  in  le.sting  and  imple- 
meniation.  Integrated  CATl  offers  two  key 
facilities.  First,  it  allows  prograrrimers  to 
move  easily  between  individual  tools 
without  logging  on  and  off.  This  is 
fwovided  -  without  extensive  education 
arxl  training  -  thrriugh  common  interfaces 
and  iastruaion  sets.  As  a  result,  solutions 
from  one  uxrl  can  he  implemented  within  a 
second  tool  envinmment.  seamlessly.  This 
significantly  reduces  total  programmer 
effort.  Seaind.  an  integrated  CATl  envi¬ 
ronment  permits  construction  of  expert 
systems,  which  draw  from  common 
knowledge  bases  arxl  informaticm  gener¬ 
ated  by  multiple  analy.sis  ttxrls. 

The  integrated  CATl  environment  also 
allows  IS  and  quality  assurarxe  people  to 
capture  the  krxjwledge  of  programmers  in 
a  consistent  and  replicative  manner. 
Integrated  CATl.  with  diagnostics  and 


simulation  tools,  enforce.s  a  testing  and 
evaluation  structure  that  remains  with  the 
corporation  as  programmers  move  to  new 
levels,  allowing  maximum  utilization  of  key 
people 

Although  we  may  wish  to  believe  other¬ 
wise.  problem  analysis  and  correction  is  an 
art.  not  a  .science.  We  rely  on  the  expertise 
of  individual  technicians  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  techniques  for  dealing  with  a  finite 
number  of  specific  problems.  The  tech¬ 
nicians  kntjw  the  prcxess,  hut  IS  typically 
neglects  to  capture  that  knowledge.  Why? 
Many  IS  shops  are  so  busy  responding  to, 
and  .solving,  everyone  el.se's  requests  and 
problems  that  they  ck)  not  take  lime  to  step 
back  and  kx>k  at  their  own  necxis. 

Specific  problem  types  call  forth  com¬ 
mon  responses  -  the  basic  condition  for 
developing  an  expert  system.  We  are 
already  seeing  this  methodology  being 
developed  in  clata  c'enters  with  their  "lights 
f)ut"  operatkras  that  allow  the  data  centers 
to  operate  without  humans  on  the 
premises.  CATl  capabilities  such  as  fault 
diagnostics  readily  lend  themselves  to  this 
type  of  inielligeni  environment.  Why  have' 
a  human  responsible  for  recording  and 
retaining  solutions  and  responses  to 
repeating  problems?  With  CATl,  this  is 
accomplish^  faster  -  at  machine  speed  - 
and  more  accurately.  The  integrated  CATl 
environment  employs  reusable  techniques 
and  njutines  to  analyze  and  correct  errors. 
What  could  be  simpler?  In  the  volatile 
world  of  IS,  CATl  i-s  a  con-sistenv  buffer 


against  the  unpredictability  of 
online  systems. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  reserving  proces¬ 
sor  resources  with  "desk  check¬ 
ing;'  a  labor-intensive,  human- 
error-prone  process.  Today’s 
approach  is  much  different.  In  the 
quest  to  optimize  the  application 
development  effort,  there  is  still 
much  concern  for  processor 
re.sources.  but  there  is  also  concern 
for  balancing  human  involvement 
with  machine  capabilities.  The 
movement  is  toward  minimizing 
human  involvement,  especially  in 
repetitious  tasks,  while  taking 
advantage  of  faster  processors. 

In  operation,  integrated  CATl 
steps  programmers  and  techni¬ 
cians  through  a  specific  sequence 
of  diagnostic  steps  and  possible 
fixes.  Tn  this  environment,  the 
problem  of  not  incorporating  the 
and  5U  expertise  of  the  IS  staff  is  resolved. . 
as  CATl  works  best  when  synthe- 1 
sizing  iriput  from  various  sources.  ' 

Adding  simulation  capabilities  to  an 
integrated  CATl  environment  moves 
testing  and  correciion  to  a  higher  level. 
Simulation  permits  reconsiruaion  of  the 
environment  in  which  .the  problem 
occorred.  Problem  resolution  structures 
can  require  that  revised  applications  pass 
tests  in  this  simulated  environment.  This 
strict  adherence  to  testing  gives  managers 
back  the  power  to  control  their  own 
computing  fates. 

CATl  AS  PART  OF  AN 
INTEGRATED  APPUCAHON 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

As  integrated  CATl  moves  upstream  in 
the  application  development  cyde,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  specifx:  problem  areas  and  typical 
problem  conditions  will  be  built  into  the 
application  development  process,  This 
procedure  can  happen  in  two  ways. 

First,  new  application  development 
efforts  can  incorporate  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  integrated  system. 
Development  programs  may  be  tested  in 
simulated  environments  to  ensure  compiat- 
ibility  wKh  existing  application  portfolios. 
IDC  expects  this  will  become  increasingly 
seamless  as  application  development  tools 
become  more  soprfiisticated  during  the  next 
10  years. 

Seccxid,  the  knowledge  can  be  iiKorpo- 
rated  directly  into  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  engine,  IDC  believes  this  scenario, 
which  is  highly  attractive  to  end  users,  will 
also  occur  within  the  next  10  years. 


In  either  sUuaiion,  integrated  CATI 
represents  a  significant  new  plateau  in  the 
drive  to  automate  software  development. 
Leading-edge  application  development 
managers  will  increasingly  use  integrated 
CATI  to  amass  application  testing  kntiwi- 
edge  gnd  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
application  development  practices.  This 
leadership*  position-will  put  them  in  a 
place  to  implement  their  sy.stems  with 
confidence,  while  possibly  saving  their 
companies  millioas  of  dollars: 

CATI  AND  CORPORATE 
MANAGEMENT 

IS  enjoys  a  unique  position  in  most 
organizations.  Information  systems 
increasingly  represent  mission-critical 
applications  that  help  determine  corporate 
viability.  Few  operating  units  with  similar 
influence  over  corporate  fortunes  could 
consider  moving  -  directly  from 
specification  and  deve^pment  to 
operational  status  without  a  formal  te.sting 
and  evaluation  prtK'ess.  Thd  IS  mystique, 
coupled  with  .sometimes  overwhelming 
application  development  backlogs, 
frequently  leads  IS  to  short  cut  their  testing 
and  evaluation  procedure^. 

Despite  knowledge  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  worst-case  scenarios  that  struck 
AT&T.  American  Airlines  and  the  IRS. 
corporate  managers  frequently  overlook 
the  comparative  economic.s  of  CATI  and 
CASE.  CASE  offer,  clear  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies.  while  CATI  reduces  the  possibility 
of  major  loss  and  increases  programmer 
prtxluctivity. 

IDC's  Software  Research  Group 
regularly  monitors  and  forecasts  IS 
applicatk)n  development  plaas.  \s  part  of 
.  its  ongoing  research,  a  grtxip  100  laige 
IBM  IS  managers  was  recently  surveyed. 
IDC  discussed  the  users’  application 
development  environments  and  their  plans 
and  expectations  for  application 
development  installatioas.  Their  respons¬ 
es.  in  combination  w'itb  additional  IDC 
user  informatkjn.  c*an  be  used  to  construd 
a  typical  IBM  mainframe  development 
mstallatiun. 

Application  development  staffs  at  IDC 
survey  sites  range  from  10  to  400' 
programmers,  with  an  average  of  about 
50.  The  average  site  programming  budget 
is  about  S3  millioa  Using  typical  budget 
ratios,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the 
data  processing  budget  at  this  average  site 
will  be  in  the  SI2  million  range.  This 
budget  represents  typical  expenditures  for 
a  corporation  with  total  revenue  of 
approximately  $500  million. 

CASE  users  and  vendors  offtT  a  broad 


range  of  estimates  for  sustainable  produc¬ 
tivity  increase.s  associated  with  CASE 
implemerfiation.  IDC  estimates  that  new 
application  development  at  large  main-* 
frame  sites  cunently  represents  alx>ui  40% 
of  total  programmer  effort.  Total  program¬ 
mer  expenditures  for  new  application 
development  would  be  about  S1.2  millkwi 
at  our  typical  site.  Tlte  site  will  probably 
find  that  new  application  development 
produaivity  increases  by  25%  after  CASE 
implementation.  CASE,  therefore,  offers  a 
predictable  benefit  of  approximately 
5300.0(X)  per  year  for  this  shop.  The  site 
would  also  derive  substantial  indirect 
benefits  from  improved  maintenance  and 
program  quality. 

Assume  that  a  specific  mission-critical 
application  is  tied  to  20%  of  corporate 
revenue.  The  mission-critical  applkraiion  at 
our  lypipl  site,  therefore,  would  be 
integral  to  efforts  generating  approximately 
5100  million  per  year.  In  addition  to 
bt>osting  programmer  productivity.  CATI 
can  help  protect  that  figure  from  several 
pt)iential  looses. 

Esery  hour  of  downtime  awi-s  S2.000  if 
the  system  is  running  24  hours  per  day. 
One  day  (;f  lost  operations  per  year  would 
represent  a  total  loss  of  S50.000.  More 
insidiously,  a  1%  error  rate  -  the 
equivalent  of  failing  to  sell  three  sellable 
.seats  on  a  300-pas.senger  airliner  -  would 
amount  to  SI  million  per  year.  Detecting 
and  preventing  this  error  would  generate 
savings  equal  to  three  times  the  expected 
savings  from  CASE  implementation.  With 
this  type  of  .savings,  CATI  payback  perkxk 
can  be  measured  in  month-s.  rather  than 
years. 


WHY  DOES  MANAGEMENT 
OVERLOOK  CATI? 

Today  s  sy^tem.s  are  aging  rapidly.  This  is 
a  result  of  both  business  and  technology 
advances.  These  existing  systems  are 
continually  revised,  and  in  many  cases, 
completely  redesigned  and  rewritlen.  The 
migration  from  hierarchical  to  relational 
database  technology  is  an  evolutionar>' 
pha.se  that  nearly  everyone  has  made. 
Every  effort  was,  and  is.  made  to  affea  this 
process  transparently  to  users.  The  next 
step  Is  migrating  from  the  current  relational 
models  to  object-oriented  dataha.ses.  This 
step  must  also  be  accomplished  with 
minimal  impact  on  users.  In  order  to 
guarantee  this  smooth  and  orderly  cwiver- 
sioh,  the  applications  staff  must  have  the 
automated  assistaT>ce  CATI. 

CASE  f^ers  clear  economic  justification 
in  commerce  applications  -  the  redutftion 
of. existing  programmer  costs.  CATI's 
benefit  are  more  subtle.  Ixu  once  reaFized. 
can  dominate  those  promised  by  CASE. 
One  way  to  think  of  CATl-is  a.s  an  insufi 
ance  polic>'.  It  may  he  expen.sK'e.  and  if 
may  never  be  needed,  but  when  it  is.  the 
payoff  is  large.  IS  setbacks  occur  in  differ¬ 
ent  fornw.  Some  can  appear  as  severe 
reductions  in  online  system  avaiiahility. 
Some  will  arise  when  systems  experience 
high-volurrre  peaks.  Others  will  occur 
when  migrating  from  one  system  to 
another.  CATI  can  identify  these  problem 
areas  before  IS  implcnients  new  applica- 
lions.  Despite  the^  pronounced  advan¬ 
tages.  boCtom-line-orienied  top  manage¬ 
ment  may  he  reluctant  to  spend  mon^  on 
something  that  may  or  may  not  pay  off. 

Today,  jasiifying  CATI  must  go  be>’ood 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  CATI,  IDC  set  up  a  hypothetical  ccxnpany  and  gave  H  a  realistic 
budget 


One  programmer’s 
phrase  even  upper 
management 
understands. 

Ooops. 

If  you've  heard  it  once,  you've  heard  it  a  milibn 
times.  Usually  followed  by  a  lengthy  technical  expla¬ 
nation.  But  what  it  all  really  means,  in  layman's 
terms,  is  problems.  Big  problems. 

And  no  technical  explanation  is  necessary.  Because 
software  program  errors  are  no  longer  just  technical 
problems.  They're  businez  problems. 

The  kind  that  can  turn  customers  away.  The  kind 
that  can  show  up  in  the  papers.  Or  the  annual  report. 

It's  no  secret  that  software  development  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  time<onsuming  process.  What's  not  as 
well  understood  is  the  potential  for  problem— the 
long-term  impact— of  less  than  thorough  software 
testing. ' 

That's  where  Compuware  comes  in.  With  tools  for 
automated  testing,  simulating  real  use,  and  quickly 
diagnosing  and  debugging  errors. 

Compuware  offers  your  businea  sorriething  you 
may  not  expect  from  technical  products.  Results. 

o  CCMPUWARE 


<  1990.  Comouware  Corporation 


Maintenance  continues  to  outweigh  new  applications  development  at  Big  Blue  sites. 


the  traditional  piecemeal  approach  based 
only  on  productivity  gained  by  each  testing 
tool..  This  is  perhaps  easier  than  the 
detailed  and  sophisticated  risk  analysis  that 
is  also  required.  Ever  conscious  of  their 
own  bottom  line,  15  managers  may  be 
reluctant  to  incur  these  costs.  Corporate 
line  management  responsible  for  financial 
performance  must  recognize  that  it  is 
facing  a  huge  risk  by  not  implementing 
CATI.  Management  should  work  together 
with  IS  to  evaluate  potential  losses  and 
justify  CATI  installations. 

WHAT  ARE  IS  SHOPS  DOIHG 
ABOUT  CATI? 

IDC  application  development  survey 
respondents  are  typically  and  firmly  stalled 
in  the  application  maintenance  quagmire. 
Overall,  respondents  are  currently  spending 
almost  60%  of  total  programmer  time  on 
enhancements  and  repair  existing  appli¬ 
cations.  Almost  cme-half  of  the  re^xindents 
indicated  that  maintenance  required  70%  or 
more  of  their  effats.  Despite  the  claims  ^ 
CASE  proponents,  respondents  say  th^ 
expect  little  change  by  1993.  Overall,  they 
expea  to  gain  about  ^  more  time  for  new 
application  development. 

The  continuing  burden  of  'maintenance 
and  the  application  development  crunch 
make  it  difficult  for  IS  management  to 
allocate  resources  for  system  testing  and 
evafuation.  Respondents'  inability  to 
balance  their  system  development  life  cycles 
cleariy  detTKmstrates  this  pr^lem.  Managers 
al  our  survey  sites  indicate  that  they  ar^ 
currently  allotting  slightly  over  50%  of  their 
total  system  development  life  cycles  on 
code  generation  and  program  debugging. 
Less  chan  20%  of  total  programming  time  is 
available  for  system  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  number  erf  shops  that  ignore  testing 
and  evaluatiem,  or  perform  it  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  is  afarming.  Over  16%  of  those 
surveyed  do  little  or  no  formal  testing  and 
evaluation  for  their  new  applications.  As 
one  industrial  user  staled,  “We  do  our 
testing  vdten  we  have  time,  ot  when  we  are 
introducing  a  critical  new  product.  But 
overall  our  approach  is  strictly  ad  hoc." 

R^pondents  in  general  report  that  older 
CATI  tools,  includir^  debu^rs  aruJ  cmline 
editors,  are  important  parts  of  their 
application  environments,  while  newer 
tools,  such  as  simulation  tools  and  integrat¬ 
ed  envlror^nents,  will  become  mcreasingly 
in^xxtant  during  the  next  several  years. 

The  increasing  interest  in  CATI  is 
spurring  plans  to  acquire  new  tools  and 
systems.  Almost  50%  of  our  respondents 
say  they  now  expert  to  add  new  testing 
and  implementation  tools  in  the  near 


future.  Even  more  see  a  need  to  add  inte- 
^ted  envirorunents. 

IS  plans  to  install  CATI  will,  in  part, 
reflect  the  concerns  of  corporate  chief 
executive  ^eers  and  board  members.  The 
American  Airlines  problem  emerged  in  a 
financial  review  by  the  board  erf  directors 
rather  than  from  IS.  Financial  shortfalls 
burden  line  management  and  corporate 
executives.  They  are  the  decision  makers 
best  able  to  evalua^  the  requirentents  for, 
and  the  economic  viability  of,  enhanced 
CATI  capabilities. 

Survey  respemdents  clearly  expect  senior 
management  to  recognize  the  need  for 
application  testing.  The  publicity  that  has 
accompanied  recent  system  ^ures  should 
significantly  increase  the  visibility  of  testing 
and  evaluation  efforts. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Early  software  developers  in  the  late 
1950s  and  eariy  1960s  routinely  automated 
manual  processes  by  analyzing  the  wotlc 
(low  and  duplicating  the  existing  processes 
and  procedures  with  computer  pre^rams. 
The  emphasis  was  on  understanding  the 
process  and  then  writing  programs  to 
significantly  reduce  both  the  time  and 
personnel  required  to  conmirte  the  manual 
processing  effort,  little  thou^t  was  given  lo 
process  simplification,  redundant  functkms 
and  data,  or  interfaces  to  other  systems. 

The  programmer  functioned  as  business 
analyst,  systems  analyst,  coder,  Kster  and 
documenter  of  the  system.  Often  the 


system  design  consisted  of  little  more  than 
pencil  fetches  of  the  process  flow  and 
identification  of  the  programs  and  files 
required.  The  primary  emphasis  was  on 
developing  the  program  flowchart  that 
explicitly  defined  the  decision  logic  and 
actions  required  by  each  program  in  the 
system.  Programming  teams  were  small, 
typically  one  to  five  people,  hence 
communicatioo  between  team  members 
was  easily  accomplished. 

The  Einergeiice  the  System 
Devdopment  Life  Cycle 

In  the  mid  to  late  19605.  as  otganizaiions 
began  to  develop  larger  arxl  more  complex 
systems  with  larger  programming  teams, 
they  found  a  need  to  fonnalize  the  system 
desdopment  proc^.  System  developnern 
life  cy^  methodologies  began  to  emerge 
that  addressed  what  steps  or  tasks  had  to 
be  done  and  when,  to  ensure  that  the 
system  would  perform  as  required  by  the 
user  community.  Typically,  most  induarial- 
strength  system  d^elopmeru  life  cycles 
were  brdeen  down  imo  life-cycle  phases 
and  ta^  that  defirted  the  major  categories 
and  the  necessary'  steps  within  each  phase. 
The  typkal  phases  were  i^anning.  aiUdysb, 
design,  developmem.  implementation  and 
maintenance. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  approach  was 
characterized  as  “boaom-up*  or  ‘straight* 
line’  development,  as  most  fwartitkmers 
fully  comple^  phase  1  and  obtained  user 
sign-off  before  proceeding  to  phase  2.  It 
was  typically  not  until  (rfiase  4,  which  often 
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came  months  into  the  project,  that  anv 
prograras  were  written.  Then  it  wa.s  neces- 
sarv’  to  fully  develop  and  test  each  pro¬ 
gram.  integrate  programs  into  subsy.stems 
and  integrate  the  subsy.stems  into  the 
overall  system. 

This  often  led  tt>  significant  delays  and 
frustrated  users  because  bugs  in  the 
^terface  programs  and  the  JCL  were  not 
found  until  late  in  the  project.  By  then, 
time  was  short  and  most  vi  the  budget  was 
spent.  As  a  result  (rf  these  factors  and  the 
lack  of  automated  testing  tools,  test  data 
des’clopmcnt  was  typically  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  developers,  not  the  users. 

Throughout  the  19^0s.  mostxorporatioas 
continued  to  focus  on  formalizing  their 
system  development  life  cycles  to 
accommodate  the  structured  design  and 
programming  methcxJs  being  introduced 
by  De.Marco.  Vourdan.  Gane  and  Sarson 
and  their  compatriots.  These  methods 
focu.'axl  on  specific  techniques  to  develop 
high-level  logical  m<xlels  of  the  system. 
Then,  through  a  series  of  stepwise  refine¬ 
ments,  these  techniques  first  decompo.sed 
the  logical  model  into  formal  design 
specification  requirements  and  finally  into 
structured  pn)grams. 

The  u.se  of  these  techtriques  gradually 
led  dei'elopers  to  recognize  that  the  pro¬ 
gramming  effort  could  begin  immediately 
after  the  system  bourKlarics  were  set  anil 
the  overall  flow  determined.  However, 
getting  programmers  involved  as  early  as 
phase  2  on  such  tai4(.s  as  coding  and  testing 
high-le\el  logic  and  all  system  interfaces. 


led  to  restructured  development  teams 
More  debugging  aids  were  also  used  as 
testing  was  conducted  throughout  the 
development  process. 

In  a  new  twist,  many  organizations  also 
found  that  end  users  could  become  involved 
in  the  development  priKess  because  of  their 
abilitv-  to  develop  realistic  test  data. 

OiTseCting  the  "Waterfall’'  Approach 

As  analysis  and  designers  gradually 
refined  the  .specification.s,  program  details 
were  added  to  the  skeleton  programs 
alreadv’  created.  This  prcKess  of  specifica¬ 
tion  refinement  and  programming  enabled 
developers  to  show  users  increasingly 
complete  results  much  earlier  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  priK'ess.  It  also  allowed  them  to 
elicit  u.ser  feedback  while  there  was  still 
time  to  make  corrections. 

Allhougii  this  approach  alleviated  many 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
•'waterfair  .system  development  approach  - 
w  herein  work  is  completed  in  large  clumps 
before  feedback  is  received  -  developers 
were  still  prone  Id  misinterpret  require¬ 
ments.  Even  though  these  misinterpreted 
requirements  were  normally  fi>und  when 
the  next  version  was  demonstrated  to 
users,  a  need  for  faster  user  feedback  to 
control  project  costs  and  maintain  the 
schedule  became  cTitical. 

Rapid-prototyping  evolved  in  the  mid- 
1970s  to  meet  this  need.  It  counteracted  tlK- 
waterfall  approach  l>y  getting  users 
inv<}lved  early  and  often.  Now  as  then,  a 
pnilotype  may  be  an  analytical  model,  a 


simulation  of  all  or  pan  of  the  proposed 
system,  pseudo  code  or  scTcen^eporl 
mcK'k-ups  with  realistic  data.  In  e.ssence. 
the  prototype  is  comprised  of  anything  that 
helps' the  user  and  developer  more  fully 
communicate  about  the  .system  to  be  built. 

Also  in  the  mid  to  late  1970.S.  Fourth 
generation  languages  {4GLs)  began  to  have 
an  impact  on  .system  development 
methodologies.  Fourth  generation  lan¬ 
guages  made  it  feasible  to  build  a  tlffow- 
away  model  that  simulated  ke>'  furKtion.s  of 
the  ultipiate  system.  These  key  functions 
accepted  input,  prcxluced  output  and  for 
all  praciic~jl  purposes  behaved  a,s  the  final 
.system  for  the  set  of  funaioas  modeled. 

Application  generators,  or  back-end 
CASE  UX)Ls,  also  prtxJuced  code  rapidly. 
These  products  enabled  developers  to 
implement  the  rapkJ-prolotyping  method¬ 
ology  by  rapidly  developing  incremental 
versioas  of  a  sy.stem,  rev'iewing  them  with 
the  users  and-  incorporating  their  feedback 
in  the  next  version.  This  process  was 
repealed  until  the  system  was  completed. 
Developers  wea'  in  a  sease  programming 
in  a  .specification-like  language,  which 
significantly  reduced  the  neces.sary  lines  of 
code.  Although  a  few  of  these  back-end 
CASE  tools  were  available  in  the  late  I970s. 
they  were  only  used  by  very  early  adapters 
uixi  did  not  have  a  significant  impact  until 
the  early  l9H()s. 

Many  prototypes  may  be  built  in  the 
prtKess  of  developing  a  conplex  system. 
.Most  will  he  aimed  at  clarifying/finalizing 
u.ser  requirements.  Others  may  help 
developers  and  designers  assess  database 
design  issues  related  to  the  placement  of 
data  .sets  for  performance.  Or  they  may 
define -algorithms  for  con\pIex  mathematical 
calculations,  assess  final  hardware  require¬ 
ments  and  determine  overall  system 
fea,sibility. 

In  the  early  l9H0s.  front-end  CA.SE  ukiIs 
that. performed  initial  analysis  aixJ  design 
became  commercially  available.  They 
provided  graphic  interfaces  that  enabled 
develcpers  to  improve  their  productivity  a.s 
well  as  the  overall  quality  erf  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort. 

Although  these  CASE  products,  were 
ininxJucx'd  with  much  fanfare,  they  dkl  not 
meet  with  resounding  success  in  the 
marketplace.  Today,  only  12%  to  15%  of 
mainframe  shops  are  using  CASE  tecfinoi- 
ogy.  -This  lack  of  market  acceptance  is 
primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  the  early 
t(K>ls  to  meet  the  needs  of  developers. 
•  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  tcxrfs  were  primarily  ftKUsed  on 
new  sy.stems  development  and  overltK>ked 
systems  maintenance.  As  mentioned  systems 
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Program  analysis  and  specification  along  with  code  generation  and  testing  will  continue  to  play 
prominanl  roles. 


If  they’ve  issued  a  report  on  it, 
im^line  how  widespread 
the  problem  must  be. 


The  U.S.  government  recently  issued  a  report  on 
the  problems  of  software  programming  errors.  By 
doing  so,  they  shov/ed  awareness  of  the  problem,  as 
well  ,  as  a  reso/ve  to  do  something  about  it.  U.S. 
businesses  have  been  slow  to  do  either. 

Is  this  just  another  government  report?  Is  it  a 
problem  only  the  government  is  facing?  Not  by  a 
long  shot. 

Then  just  how  widespread  is  the  problem?  Is  there 
reason  to  be  alarmed?  Only  if  your  company  uses 
any  software  programs. 

If  you  do,  we'll  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
government  report.  Along  with  some  information 
on  Compuyvare's  automated  testing  tools  for 
software  programming. 

Then  you  can  learn  more  about  the  problem.  As 
well  as  the  solution. 

Q  COMPUWARE 
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Users  indicate  a  clear,  if  gradual,  movement  toward  integrated  CATI. 


maintenance  accounts  for  60%  of  total  man¬ 
hours  within  the  average  IS  shop  loday. 

Funher.  they  did  not  support  tool 
integration.  For  example,  developers  often 
used  one  CASE  tool  for  analysis  and 
another  for  design.  And  CASE  productivity 
gains  were  difficult  to  quantify.  Most  IS 
shops  did  not  have  an  adequate  history  of 
performance  metrics  to  quantify  and  cost- 
justify  the  {»oductjvity  gains  from  CASE. 

Finally.  CASE  products  did  not  suppon 
flexible  applications.  Developers  needed 
flexible  software  that  could  be  easily 
adapted  to  new  technology  and  new 
methodologies. 

Only  recently  are  CASE  products  arriving 
that  meet  developer  needs.  Application 
development  frameworks  are  being 
introduced  that  allow  developers  to 
integrate  the  tools  from  several  vendors 
artd  perform  all  the  tasks  associated  with 
system  requirements,  design  and  code 
generation. 

THE  IIMCT  OF  SAA 

IBM’s  "Systems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  emfrfiasizes  the  need  for  meticulous 
lest  and  evaluation  procedures.  SAA 
codifies  IBM’s  view  of  the  information 
processing  environment  of  the  lS>90s  by 
describing  how  all  IBM  computers  will  be 
able  to  inteR'ommunicaie.  One  key  SAA 
concept  describes  distributed-  and  cooper- 
ative-processing  environments.  It  wilt  be 
implemented  in  both  development  and 
prt^uction  processing  arenas. 

Developers  wcxking  in  an  SAA  environ¬ 
ment  will  use  (xogrammable  workstations 
as  their  primary  development  tools. 
However,  the  actual  application  develop¬ 
ment  processing  may  occur  on  mainframes 
or  servers  connected  to  the  developers’ 
workstations.  In  order  for  this  scenario  to 
become  reality,  testing  and  debugging 
tools  that  are  supported  on  all  SAA  plat- 
ftxms  must  be  dewk^xxJ. 

In  the  SAA  worid.  users  may  enter  their 
requests  hum  a  workstation  running  urnler 
OSi/2.  "The  requests  will  then  be  routed 
throu^  a  Unix  server  and  transmitted  via  a 
Systems  .Network  Architecture  (SNA) 
network  to  a  remote  mainframe.  It  is 
unimaginable  to  think  that  anyone  could 
design,  develop,  test  and  implement  a 
quality  application  in  so  complex  an 
environment  w-iihout  CiAH. 

Today,  virtually  all  system  failures  can  be 
traced  to  software,  hardware  or  commu¬ 
nications  sources.  Cooperative  processing 
complicates  these  problems  beyond  simple 
comprehension.  Software,  hardware  and 
ctxnmunicaiioas  are  joined  by  the  syrKhro- 
nization  <rf  data  at  the  rruiinframe.  ser\er 


and  workstation  levels.  Again,  realistic 
problem  resolution  will  not  be  pos.sible 
without  CATI. 

LEADING-EDGE  USERS 

CASE  and  CATI  are  coming  of  age  at 
about  the  same  time  Leading-edge  users  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential 
benefits  of  CATI  tools.  However,  the 
situation  is  changing.  Results  from  (DCs 
survey  irKlicate  that  60’/()  of  respondents  will 
have  some  form  of  CA’TI  installed  by  1995. 

We  asked  three  leading-edge  users  to 
describe  their  experiences  and.  help  us 
convey  the  actual  impact  of  CATI  tools  in 
their  environments  These  users  represent  a 
broad  cross  section  of  CATI  users.  The  first 
user  experienced  significant  programmer 
produaivity  gains  in  addition  to  increasing 
system  availability  dramatically.  The 
second  user  used  CATI  tools  to  facilitate  a 
major  hardware/software  conversion  effort 
and  retained  the  tools  for  application 
development.  The  third  user  determined 
that  CATI  tools  offer  a  documented, 
supported  alternative  to  internally 
developed  utilities  in  a  distributed 
application  development  environment. 

Peerless  Insurance  Company 

Peerless,  a  .suh.sidiary  of  Nationale- 
Nederlanden  North  America,  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  cximpany  with  offices  in  Keene,  N.H, 
It  is  an  IBM  3690  shop,  which  recently 
upgraded  to  a  3O9O-1H0E.  Peerless  handles 


most  traditional  insurance  applications, 
including  policy  management  and  claims 
disbursal.  It  has  exp>erienced  some  normal 
problems  with  system  availability.  One 
problem  in  particular  plagued  the  draft¬ 
processing  program,  which  dispatches 
payments  io  claimants.  As  Russ  Burns, 
systems  consultant  notes,  "This  is  the  type 
of  application  that  generates  a  lot  of  heat 
wh»m  it  goes  down.  Not  much  light ...  but  a 
lot  of  heat  " 

Peerless  installed  CATI  tools  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  seemingly  trivial  pnoblems 
that  nonethele^  were  very  difRcxill  to  pin 
down.  Before  CATI,  IS  was  running  at 
about  98%  availability!  with  CICS  regions 
going  down  approximately  once  every  two 
weeks.  Based  on  mitial  investigation  and 
educated  guesses,  fS  expected  to  find  that 
50%  of  the  downtime  resulted  from  sKxage 
violations  under  QCS.  The  group  thought 
its  CICS  programs’  were  locking  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  either  in  the  wrong  place 
or  the  wrong  form. 

Peeriess’  management  decided  to  bring  in 
CATI  tools  to  trap  these  storage  violations. 
Storage  violations  are  difficult  to  detect 
because  they  often  lie  buried  in  the  logic  of 
complex  subroutines.  They  can  be  un¬ 
earth^  with  suxage  violation'trapi^g.  This 
process  traces  the  errors  and  pinpoints  the 
errant  code  lines.  The  time-tested  and  highly 
unpopular  alternative  involves,  reading 
dumps  that  describe  (^U  memory  contents. 

Burns  and  other  managers  also  recog- 


Some  companies  spend  mote  time 
planning  for  office  parties  than  for 
devastating  software  crashes. 


It's  a  rare  company  that  doesn't  spend  weeks, 
even  months,  planning  office  soirees.  And  yet  few 
companies  devote  the  same  energy  to  anticipating 
software  problems  that  could  quickly  take  them  out 
of  the  party  mood. 

\Why?  It  could  be  that  time  and  other  factors  form 
a  perceived  barrier  to  thorough  software  testing.  But 
the  potential  for  problems  from  less  than  thorough 
testing  is  well  known:  a  single  software  error  can 
have  serious  effects  on  a  company's  business. 

Compuware's  automated  testing  tods  for  software 
programming  work  to  eliminate  these  problems  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  they  will  only  do  so  if  they  are  a 
pbnned  part  of  the  testing  and  implementation 
process 

Plan  to  have  Compuware  get  involved  in  your  next 
project.  Then,  the  only  crashes  you'll  have  to  worry 
about  are  people  who  crash  your  office  parties. 
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nized  that  in  addition  to  trapping  storage 
violations.  CATl  tools  would  improve 
application  programmer  productivitv .  They 
knew  these  productivity  gains  would  be 
icing  on  the  cake  if  they  could  cosi-jusiih' 
the  new  strfrware  based  on  increased  avail- 
abilitv'-  Their  calculations  indicated  that  the\ 
could  jusiifv'  the  software  acquisition  if  the 
tods  helped  pmD^ammers  find  half  of  their 
storage  violatiorts. 

"The  hard  justi^icaffon  would  follow 
easily  from  increased  availability.'  Burns 
tKXes.  "Based  on  the  hourly  cost  estimates 
we  used  for  planning,  we  estimated  that 
eliminating  25^  of  our  downtime  problems 
would  result  in  a  payback  period  of  less 
than  18  months.' 

Their  estimates  proved  to  be  conserv  a¬ 
tive.  Peerless  programmers  were  able  to 
identifv'  storage  violations  that  generated 
virtualh'  all  of  the  CICS  region  downtime. 
The  problems  were  relatively  simple.  In 
(me  case  a  program  placed  information  in  a 
specafic  position  and  pas.sed  the  address  to 
another  portion  of  the  program.  L'nftJitu- 
nately.  still  other  pans  of  the  complex 
program  overwrote  the  information  before 
it  could  be  used.  This  and  other  storage 
violations  were  sometimes  painfully 
obvious  once  the  CATI  tools  highlighted 
problem  sources.  Without  CATl.  the  be.st 
programmers  may  never  have  found  the 
problems  in  the  briar  patch  of  assembler 
language  ccxle. 

The  fees  indicated  by  the  CATl  produas 
increa.sed  availability  to  over  9^.  The 
savings  in  CPC  time  alone  ju-siified  their 


acqiJ|sition  in  less  than  six  months.  The 
fringe' benefiLs.  including  better  production 
programs,  fewer  pnxluction  problems  and 
increased  application  programmer  produc¬ 
tivity.  continue  to  accrue  for  Peerless.  "This 
was  the  best  software  acquisition  decision 
we  ever  made. '  Bums  declares. 

IDC  asked  Burns  which  CATl  features 
mattered  most  to  application  development 
programmers.  He  mentioned  three.  “First, 
application  development  programmers 
need  source  code-level  debugging  to 
facilitate  corrections.  Second,  they  neetl  the 
ability  to  trap  storage  violations  within 
macro  as.sembler-  .^nd  third,  they  need  a 
user  interface  that's  easy  to  learn.- Our 
people  w  ho  were  used  to  CICS  debugging 
were  very  plea.sed  with  our  acquisition." 

The  bottom  line,  however,  fixused  on 
availability  and  user  issues.  "The  bigge.si 
impact  of  (jur  acquisition  was  on  our  user 
clients."  Burns  says.  "They  saw  better  than 
a  reduction  in  downtime.  And  we  save 
directh'  on  system  cost.  A  CATl  purchase 
should  be  easy  to  justifv  to  management 
based  purely  on  hard  (lollars  as.sociated 
with  availability  without  resorting  to  claims 
of  inaeased  programmer  productivity.  \bu 
caa  home  in  on  the  problem  without  tons 
of  paper." 

In  mid-.VIarch  1990.  the  data  center 
resources  from  Nationale-Nederlanden 
North  .America  were  consolidated  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  %'hile  a  significant 
portion  of  the  application  development 
staff  from  Keene  was  rekxated  to  the  new 
information  nome,  a  core  application 


development  group  remained  to  supply 
local  support.  CATl  tools  have  become 
increa.'ungly  important  to  this  staff.  a.s  it  will 
not  have  continual  contact  with'  a  large 
number  of  a.s,s(Kiate  developers. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

The  Fi^deral  Home  Loan  Bank  (FHLBT 
concentrates  on  relatively  low-volume'  high- 
value  transactions.  It  was  previously  running 
check  processing  on  several  Burroughs 
systems  at  regional  sites.  IS  developed 
software  centrally  and  downloadecl  to 
remote  systems.  However,  increasing  loan 
volumes  led  the  bank  to  a  central  IB.M 
system  linked  via  channel  ctmnect  to  check 
prcKcssing  .systems  at  the  remote  sites.  The 
migration  to  IBM  also  led  to  changes  in 
testing  and  implementation  sirategv’. 

According  to  Jerry  Bassett.  FHLB  vice- 
president  of  MIS.  ">Xe  recognized  early  in 
the  planning  stages  that  we  would  be 
moving  to  a  very  different  testing  and 
debugging  environment.  Our  prtjgrammers  - 
were  comfertaWe  with  the  Burroughs  ‘ 
ehvinmment.'  which  provides  cxjnsiderable 
support  for  application  testing  and 
debugging.  The  IBM  environment  is  quite 
different.  We  decided  to  use  CATl  tcx)ls  as 
an  alternative  to  working  our  way  through 
the  dumps  from  IBM." 

CATl  tools  represented  a  key  part  of  the 
bank's  migration  prcxess.  It  had  a  relatively 
small  application  development  staff,  which 
w  as  introduced  to  the  IB.M  system  and  JCL. 
Several  additional  programmers  came  on 
board  to  handle  some  of  the  IBM  sy.stem's 


Before  installii^  a  new  reservation 
system,  Kloster  Cruise  limited 
needed  a  way  to  test  the  waters. 


When  Kloster  Cruise  Limited  implemented  a  new 
reservation  system,  they  needed  confirmation  that  it 
could  effortlessly  handle  as  many  as  250,000  Royal 
Viking  and  Norwegian  Cruise  Line  transactions 
per  day.  \ 

By  using  one  of  our  automated  testing  products 
called  CICS  Playback*  Kloster  was  able  to  find  more 
than  20  sourre  code  problems.  Playback  also  enabled 
Klosterto  reduce  testing  time  from  1,000  hours  to  50. 

Whether  your  company  is  expanding  operations 
or  maintaining  current  systems,  Compuware  prod¬ 
ucts  can  play  a  vital  role  in  identifying  and  correcting 
problerrrs  before  they  can  fault  your  operation. 

We’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about  how  we  can  help 
your  business.  With  the  right  systems  in  place,  you 
can  look  forward  to  plenty  of  smooth  sailing. 
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Even  fest  food  restaurants  have 
quality  control. 

At  the  rate  you’re  implementii^ 
software,  shouldn’t  you? 


Quality  control  is  an  important  part  of  every  busi¬ 
ness.  Everything  bought.. .everything  sold.  Even  an  i 

assembly  line  hamburger  has  to  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  before  it  reaches  the  customer.  But  when  it 

comes  to  your  business,  who's  making  sure  that 
your  critical  software  systems  are  working  as  they  * . 

should  be?  . 

If  you're  serious  about  software  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation,  it  should  be  Compuware.  Compuware's 
automated  testing  products  not  only  reduce,  spot, 
and  fix  programming  errors,  but  also  increase  the  i 

quality  of  output  in  general. 

So  if  your  business  calls  for  new  software  produc¬ 

tion  at  an  assembly  line  rate,  Compuware  can  offer  1 

two  very  important  things.  Quality.  And  control. 

/ 

For  more  information  on  Compuware,  give  us  a 
call  at  1-800-521-9353. 
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quirks.  Testing  tcx>is  significantly  simplified 
their  tasks. 

The  selection  process  was  straight¬ 
forward.  The  bank  brought  in  the  major 
contenders  and  quickly  evaluated  each 
product  Staff  members  were  familiar  with 
the  pnxiucis  and  reached  a  consensus  on 
specific  tools.  FHLB  also  looked  at  larger, 
more  complicated  application  software 
packages  with  some  built-in  assistance  but 
decid^  that  smaller  was  better  for  its  needs. 

The  transition  period  went  smoothly, 
although  stxne  programmers  found  the  IBM 
environment  difftcult  and  cumbersome  at 
first.  Ultimately,  however,  they  came  to 
appreciate  the  greater  power  a/Ki 
flexibility  at  their  installation. 

The  FHLB  staff  migrated  18 
major  systems  onto  the  IBM 
hardware,  woriting  primarily  with 
VSAM  files  and  making  extensive 
use  of  CATI  tods.  The  staff  com¬ 
plemented  the  testing  environ¬ 
ment  with  traditional  parallel  runs 
and  test  periods,  permitting  a  final 
migration  of  all  18  new  software 
systems  irt  one  day.  As  Bassett 
savs.  'We  would  have  made  it 
without  the  took,  but  we  wouldn't 
have  done  it  in  the  same  time 
frame.- 

Boise  Cascade 

Boise  Cascade  offers  a  third  perspective 
on  the  benefits  of  CATI.  The  company 
maintains  a  highly  distributed  application 
development  environment.  Central  facilities 
provide  support,  training,  consulting  and 
new  product  evaluation  for  the  distributed 
application  development  centere. 

Programmers  jn  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  centers  developed  numerous  utilities 
over  the  years.  However,  m^iaining  and 
documenting  these  utilities  represents  a 
significant  problem.  The  programs  offer 
various  types  of  interfaces,  including 
control  ca^  and  switch  codes.  Users  must ' 
remember  multiple  interfaces  and  oper¬ 
ating  characteristics. 

CATI  offers  the  benefit  of  a  single 
consistent  user  interface  Existing  products 
also  provide  active  vendor  support  and 
strong  documentation.  These  latter,  quali¬ 
ties  become  even  more  important  as  Boise 
Cascade  evaluates  strategies  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  integrated  approach  of 
AD/Cyclc. 

The  decision  to  install  CATI  tools  was 
easy.  According  to  Gerry  Hough,  lead 
programmer  amilyst,  “We  do  not  require 
extensive  cost  justification.  We  wtxk  by  the 
seal  of  our  pants,  allowirtg  us  to  use  our 
collective  experience  and  judgment  to 


determine  if  specific  software  packages  are 
worthwhile  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
here  long  enough  know.” 

Hough’s  staff  set  up  jxocedures  for  users 
who  were  accustom^  to  specific  capabil¬ 
ities  in  the  old  utilities.  Application  develop- 
meni  programmers  are  how  actively  using 
the  new  tools.  “We  see  lots  of  dem^  for 
resources  to  handle  the  utilities,"  Hough 
says.  "This  is  one  product  that  just  serves 
iheir  needs.  And  the  vendors  provide 
support  and  documentation." 

Hough  reports  he  realized  significant 
savings  during  a  recent  conversion.  "It 
happened  that  1  was  doing  both  the 


conversion  and  the  evaluation,  so  1  knew 
the  product  from  both  sides.  We  saved 
many  hours  during  that  particularly  huge 
conversion  job.” 

Boise  Cascade  still  sees  additional 
requirements.  In  particular,  the  company  is 
interested  in  obtaining  CATI  capabilkies  on 
PC  development  systems.  “We  need  to  be 
able  to  develop  and  test  using  mainliame- 
size  file  structures.  The  lack  of  test  file 
■manipulation  facilities  and  LAN  change 
management  control  products  is  slowing 
our  move  to  PC  development  platforms,” 
Hough  notes. 

MANAGEMENT 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overnight  batch  system  of  10  years 
ago  could  easily  absorb  errors  and  ad  hoc 
testing,  evaluation  and  debuggirtg  opera¬ 
tions.  The  networked  online  transaction 
processing  systems  that  form  the  core  of 
applications  in  the  1990s  are  far  less 
tderani.  Errors  that  meant  long  ni^t  hours 
for  systems  programmers  in  the  1970s  may 
mean  millions  ^  dollars  in  lost  revenue  in 
the  1990s.  Corporate  management  must  res¬ 
pond  to  the  obvious  ecortomics  uf  enhanced 
testing  and  inrq^lementation  toc^. 

It  must  also  recognize  that  CATI  offers 
positive  competitive  advantages  in  addition 


to  reducing  the  impact  of  problems., 
Systems  that  sustain  unexpected  loads 
through  testing  and  planning  can  provide 
signifi^t  corporate  advantages.  How  can 
mamgement  gain  access  to  these  benefit^^ 
There  are  several  steps; 

•  Review  your  planned  and  installed 
mission-critical  systems.  Be  sure  that  you 
aiKi  your  board  of  directors  understarKl  the 
extent  to  which  you  rely  on  specific 
systems  for  the  ongoing  opmtions  of  your 
corporaiiocL 

•  Evaluate  the  cost  of  downtime.  Develop  a 
dear,  although  not  necessarily  exhausiivdy 
detailed,  concept  of  your  firundal  loss  if 

your  systems  are  una\'ailaUe. 

•  Ev^uate  the  cost  of  possible 
errors.  Whai  will  your  company 
lose  if  your  systems  sustain  a  1% 
error  rattf 

•  Develop  a  methodology  for 
identifying  possible  systematic 
errors.  How  would  you  know  if 
your  system  errs  significantly?  You 
should  identify  conditions  that 
indicate  potenti^  (xoblems.  Many 
large  shops  have  installed,  or  are 
installing,  executive  information 
systems  that  alert  senior  manage¬ 
ment  to  problems  by  department, 
operating  group  or  functional 
activity.  Recognize  that  mission- 

critical  applications  are  as  important  as 
physical  production  processes.  Develop 
the  same  types  of  alerts  and  exception 
repons  for  your  systems. 

•  Ensure  that  IS  recognizes  die  importance 
of  thorough  testing  and  evaluation  -  and 
provides  the  staie-oMhe-an  tools  for 
required  montoring  performance. 

Complex  information  systems  will 
determine  the  ability  of  today's  corporate 
leaders  to  deliver  the  quality  their  cus¬ 
tomers  deserve  and  the  prerfits  their  boards 
demand.  However,  increasing  corporate 
reliance  on  these  systems,  and  exponential 
increases^n  their  complexity,  are  exposing 
these  corporate  leaders  to  tremendous 
financial  risk  from  catastrophic  system 
failures.  IS  executives  must  remain  v^ant 
in  their  efibns  to  minimize  these  risks. 

CATI  provides  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  system  Failure.  Integrated 
testily  ^  implementation  tools  comjide- 
mem  emerging  CASE  technologies.  They 
accommodate  the  mandates  of  SAA  by 
easing  the  introduction  of  cooperative 
processing.  And  they  are  crkical  in  Urge 
<^>en  systems  environments.  The  next  10 
years  will  reward  leaders  with  strong 
development  plans.  It  will  deal  harshly 
w^  the  timid  who  procrastinate. 


Debugging,  simulation,  fault  diagnostics  and  online  editing  are  the 
key  building  blocks  of  CATI 


A  cure  for  die 
common  code. 


if 


You  don't  have  to  go  too  far  in  business  to  find  out 
about  problems.  Just  read  the  morning  mail  or  your 
phone  messages. 

But  finding  out  about  solutions— that's- some¬ 
thing  else. 

If  anything  you've  read  about  software  program¬ 
ming  errors  sounds  like  a  problem  you'd  like  to 
avoid,  you've  just  found  the  solution. 

And  all  you  had  to  do  was  turn  to  this  page. 

Compuware  automated  testing  toofe  for  prog¬ 
ramming  can  help  eliminate  potential  software 
problems,  along  with  the  anxiety  that  accompanies 
them.  Compuware  has  a  group  of  comprehensive 
testing  and  implementation  tools  that  are  now 
integrated  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
No  problems. 

We've  recently  put  together  some  case  histories 
about  how  businesses  like  yours  have  used 
Compuware  products.  Call  or  write  for  a  copy. 

Then,  along  with  the  problems  in  the  morning 
mail,  you'll  find  solutions,  too.  In  the  package 
marked  Compuware. 

O  CXMPUWARE 
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COMMENTAHY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Not  quite  a 
landmark 

Just  a  blip  on 
the  legal 
•creen?  Many 
copyri^t  attof' 
neys  said  they 
think  U.S.  Di^ 
trict  Court 
Judge  Robert  Keeton  stuck  to 
the  middle  ground  in  his  deci¬ 
sion  against  Paperback  Software 
International  and  so  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  grant  the  ruling  "land¬ 
mark"  status. 

"If  be  had  ruled  against  Lo¬ 
tus.  it  would  have  been  shock¬ 
ing,"  said  attorney  Lee 
Gesmer,  a  partner  at  Boston-, 
based  Luc^.  Gesmer  &  Up- 
degrove,  which  also  publi^es 
the  "Technology  Law  Bulle¬ 
tin."  "But  he  did  the  easy  thing." 
Gesmer  said  that  Keeton's 
llS-page  ruling  gives  Lotus  the 
foundation  on  which  to  sue 
competitMs  who  copy,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  the 
structure  or  sequence  (rf  its 
menu. 

Meanwhile.  Gesmer  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  a  “smart 
thing"  for  Borland  Internation¬ 
al  to  discontinue  its  Lotus  1-2-3 
menu  <^on  until  the  copyright 
infringement  suit  is  sett^.  Ev¬ 
ery  copy  Borland  sells  with  that 
option  could  put  pro6t  into  Lo¬ 
tus'  pocket  1/ Lotus  wins,  he 
pointed  out. 

To  dn^  the  option  isn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  admitting  any  wrong- 

Continuedon  pagtBl 


Users  stick  with  diehard  286 

Low  price  kee^l(§286-based  machines  selling,  despite  lack  of  power 


ANALYSIS 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWyTAFF 


If  Bruce  WUlts  is  unwilling  to  star 
in  a  Die  Hard  III,  HoUywoc^ 
could  cast  the  286  chip  in  his 
place.  The  Intel  Corp.  micro¬ 
processor  has  been  knocked  out 
of  the  limelight  aitd  kicked 
around  for  more  than  a  year,  but 
it  keeps  on  fighting  and  vanning 
users  over. 

For  the  m<mth  of  April,  6ve  of 
the  top  10  best-selling  comput¬ 
ers  sold  through  U.S.  computer 
specialty  stores  were  286- 
based,  according  to  Storeboard/ 
Computer  Intelligence  in  Dallas. 

V^y  are  so  many  people  still 
buying  the  relatively  slow  286? 
A  lot  of  users  simply  want  a  bar¬ 
gain  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
for  power  they  do  not  yet  need, 
said  Dan  Ness,  personal  comput¬ 
er  analyst  at  Computer  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  La  JoQa,  Calif. 

Users  validated  the  point. 
"As  long  as  IBM  makes  the  pnce 
attractive,  and  I  have  a  limited 
number  of  dollars  to  work  with, 
we’U  continue  to  buy"  286- 
based  business  systems,  said 
Tim  Thompson,  senior  PC  ana¬ 
lyst  at  St.  M^'s  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

While  the  price  of  desktop 
PCs  based  on  Intel's  80386SX 
chip  has  come  within  $200  of  the 
cost  of  286  boxes,  the  difference 
can  add  up.  "If  you’re  buying 
5,000  of  them,  the  nominal  price 
difference  can  be  an  important 
factor, "Ness  said. 

"You  can  pick  up  some  of 


those  (286  workstations]  for 
around  $1,000,  so  it’s  a  very 
economical  purchase,"  said  Jane 
Kosek,  mtcrocomputer  manager 
at  Del^b-Pfber  Genetics  Corp. 
in  De  Kalb.  Dl.  Tho^  tbecom- 
pany  has  standardired  on  386 
technology,  it  is  considering 
286s  to  replace  minicomputer 
dumb  terminals.  "These  are  for 
people  who  have  never  used  a 
PC  and  only  do  word  processing. 
We  don't  think  they  need  any¬ 
thing  more  powerful."  Kos^ 
said. 

286  lustffkotion 

Applications  such  as  word  pro¬ 
cessing  and  simple  spread^ieets 
are  justifying  286  purchases  in 
many  companies  l^t  prefer  to 
buy  386  CPUs. 

"For  those  kinds  of  uses,  it’s  a 
perfectly  adequate  machine," 
said  Agnes  Bacon,  PC  coordina¬ 
tor  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 

To  a  limited  extent,  vendors 
are  still  paying  attention  to  the 
286  market.  Even  high-end 
champions  such  as  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  stiU  t^er  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  286  machines,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  model  introduced 
this  spring. 

Z^th  Data  Systems  has  not 
totally  written  off  the  market. 
Two  weeks  ago.  it  unveiled  a 
286  desktop  PC  that  can  be  up¬ 
graded  to  a  386SX  [CW.  July  1 6). 

Zenith  dted  research  that 
says  7  million  286  boxes  will  be 
sold  worldwide  this  year. 

"Anything  that  has  that  much 
volume  is  certainly  stiD  a  viable 
market,"  said  pnxhict  manager 
Rusty  Graham.  "I  see  the  286 


being  the  highest  selling  com¬ 
puter  for  the  next  couple  of 
years"  before  tbe  386SX  sur¬ 
passes  it. 

In  addition,  at  least  4.5  million 
2868  are  expected  to  sell  yearly 
throu^  1 995,  Graham  said. 

"It  win  StiD  have  a  viable  life." 


Inc,  is  concentntmg  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  on  the  386  and  SX 
areas,  not  the  286.  accortfing  to 
David  Middletoo,  manager  of  PC 
product  marketing. 

Tbe  286  "k  a  cash  cow,  and 
vendors  want  to  milk  it  for  what 
they  can  while  it’s  stiO  around," 
Ness  said,  referring  to  the  lack  of 
new  development 

Street  prices  for  286  desktop 
PCs  wiU  continue  to  drop,  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  makn^  the  boxes 
even  more  attractive  in  tbe  near 
term.  But  observers  an- 


^sarcr  CoawMtr  iMriSvwr 

be  added. 

DeU  Computer  Corp.  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Michael  DeD 
said  the  286  could  be  a  hot  seOer 
at  the  right  price  "If  we  get  tbe 
286  machine  under  $1,000,  it 
becomes  a  throw-away  item. 
Like  a  telephone,  they’ll  buy  it 
forever)d»dy."  ^ 

Yet  many  manufacturers  are 
not  putting  their  desktop  devd- 
opm^  dollars  where  their 
mouths  are  A  Zenith  spekesman 
said  the  new  machine  wiD  likely 
be  its  last  286  developed  for  tbe 
desktop.  NEC  Technologies, 


tidpoted  that  the  even¬ 
tual  rise  of  32-1x1 
cations  wiU  deal  a  final 
death  blow  to  the  desk¬ 
top  286. 

"Tbe  motivating 
foctor  is  new  software 
that  uses  the  386  mem- 
ory-handlmg  capabili¬ 
ties"  such  as  Mkrosoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  3.0. 
said  Phil  Mooneyham. 
ahcrocomputer  techni¬ 
cian  at  Emerson  Elec- 
tric  Co.  Industrial  Con¬ 
trol  Divisioa  b  Sama 
Ana,  Calif.  The  cooqa- 
ny  stopped  buybg  286$ 
three  months  ago.  he 
said. 

The  portable  com¬ 
puter  arena  wiD  serve  as  a  rest 
home  for  the  chip  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years  after  it  retires 
from  tbe  desktop,  observers 
said.  "The  portable  toids  to  lag 
behind  the  desktop  market.  sC' 
for  most  appbcatioQS  the  286  is 
sufficiem."  a  Zenith  spokesman 
said. 

Notebook-size  PCs  may  be 
the  final  refuge  for  the  286,  be¬ 
cause  the  extremely  stnaD  form 
factor  and  price  pressure  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  more  advanced 
processor-based  techitoiogy  for 
the  near  future,  observers  said. 


Where  the  chips  fidl 

Despite  fongPuster  sales  groietk  ofleUVs 
3S6SX,  286  unit  sales  still  predominate, 
aeror^ng  to  a  survey  (4 buying  hdentions 
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Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench™  Is  a  Hit! 


COBOL!!  Workbench  is  a  "superb  interactive  environment"  and 
"professionally  crafted,"  according  to  recent  product  review. 


We’re  very  proud  of  COBOL/2 
Woricbench.  And  we’re  very  gratified 
at  achieving  a  weighted  score  of  9.6 
when  measured  against  corporate 
buyer  preferences  in  a  recent  PC 
Week  poll. 

From  our  mainframe  COBOL 
compatibility  features  to  our  easy-to- 
learn,  function  key  driven  menu  system.  Micro  Focus 
COBOL/2  Workbench  is  ’’equipped  to  support  the  ex¬ 
perienced  developer”  making  a  transition  from  terminals 
(o  workstations  for  programming  and  maintenance  tasks. 

And  ihert’s  more  ..."Micro  Focus  belies  COBOL's 


mainframe  heritage  with  the  artful  design  of  the 
Workbench  environment.”...  and  "Micro  Focus’  debug¬ 
ger.  the  AN1MA'TX>R.  lives  up  to  its  name  with  elegant 
displays  that  trace  execution  througjt  .structural  diagrams 
as  well  as  through  highlighted  source  code.” 

If  you  or  your  organization  want  to  improve  program¬ 
mer  productivity,  re-engineer  existbg  COBOL  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  needs,  or  develop  high  performance,  easy 
to  maintain  busines.s  applications  for  PCs.  LANs,  or 
mainframes,  ^ve  us  a  call  at  Micro  Focus.  We  sell 
"Better  Way  of  Programming"  solutiotts. 

Call  Micro  Focus  today  1-806-872-6265  and 
request  a  reprint  of  (he  entire  PC  Week  review. 
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And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a 
modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy 
now  memorizes  every  user  configura¬ 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all. 

Ruthermore,  Windows  3.0  has 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM* 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can 
now  download  corporate  data  and 
easily  share  it  with  Wndows  applica¬ 
tions.  Somethin  we  have  come  to  call 
peaceful  coexistence. 

One  last  point  Because  Windows 


3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 
with  1-2  m^abytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
hardware  investment 

Call  (800)  3^-3577,  Department 
L21,  for  a  backmounder  that  outlines 
how  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  could  ben¬ 
efit  your  corporation. 

We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 
it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming. 

Mmsott 

Making  it  all  make  sense 


Niennira  PuMAef*  •  a  mdcMffc  of  V 
All  oilKr  product  MBCi  or 


Ventura  Publisher  introduces  the  Goid  Series. 
It  simply  does  more,  any  way  you  iook  at  it. 


And  now  there  are  several  new  ways  to  look 
at  it.  Because  the  desktop  ptublisher  that 
does  more  for  you  now  does  it  all  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Gold  Series  introduces  new  \fentura 
Publisher’editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0.  and  OS/2  Presentation  Manager.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibility  with  hundreds  more  soft¬ 
ware  appUcationsl  All  three  new  editions 
can  use  documents  hxjm  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  ZO. 

It  di»«a  It— iwf  hnftww. 

The  Gold  Series  gives  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertical 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  edit  and  proofread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windows-  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compatible  networks. 

Whether  you're  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory,  you’ll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTP 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing.  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
program  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series.  (800)822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  228-8579  in  Canada,  for  training 
information,  call  (800)  445-5554.  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 

Ventura  Publisher 
GoldS(wies 

It  .Imitly  do.,  man. 


XEROX 
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New  York’s  fare-card 
system  to  stop  foul  play 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORS 

C*  STAFF 

NEW  YORK  —  “Token-suck¬ 
ing"  is  the  latest  scam  New 
Yorkers  have  adopted  to  cheat 
the  »jbway  system.  The  thief 
wedges  a  piece  of  paper  deep 
into  the  turnstile  token  slot  and 
then  uses  his  mouth  to  suck  out 
the  $1.1S  tdcens  that  passen¬ 
gers  deposit  in  the  jammed  slot. 

This  revesting  ploy,  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  token-booth 
robberies,  should  become  a  thing 


of  the  past  after  a  personal  emn- 
puter-based  fare-c^  system  re¬ 
places  the  old  token-ba^  (Or¬ 
ation.  This  and  several  other  PC 
applicatioDS  are  p^  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority’s 
long-range  plan  to  derail  its  mini¬ 
computer  infrastructure  in  favor 
of  mainframes  and  decentral¬ 
ized.  distributed  clieat/server 
computing. 

“We  have  eight  different 
minicomputers,”  said  William 
Heuser.  vice-president  of  the  in¬ 
formation  services  diviaoo.  W\th 
so  many  minicomputers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers,  “we  have 


a  diffrcult  tinw  moving  i - 

data  from  one  system  to  I 
another,”  he  said. 

The  goal  is  to  migrate 
minicomputer  applica¬ 
tions  to  itetwocked  PCs 
or  mainframes  as  appro¬ 
priate  and  develop  new 
af^cations  to  run  on 
FO  and  servers. 

One  of  the  newest  ap¬ 
plications  involving  PCs 
is  the  Gateways  pro¬ 
gram,  a  six-year  conver- 
sion  plan  that  will  have  all  fift' a  PC  overhaul 
New  York  public  transit 

riders  paying  fares  with  magnet-  to  100  turnstiles  and  vending 
ically  encoded  cards  rather  than  booths  at  each  of  440  subway 


coins  or  tc4cens. 

New  CPU-outfitted  tunistiles 


StatKMS. 

The  386  boxes  will  in  turn 


Low-cost  accounting  tools  begin  to  catch  on 


BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

“Good  stufi cheap.” 

That's  a  marketing  pitch  just 
waiting  to  be  OKipted  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  raft  of  devdopers  of  low-cost 
accounting  and  finandai  soft¬ 
ware  trying  to  attract  both  the 
bean  counters  and  the  number 
crunchers  in  Fortune  500  firms. 

There  was  a  sbort-bved  trend 
about  two  years  ago,  when  many 
of  the  lea(^  software  vendors, 
particularly  in  the  database  seg¬ 
ment,  hik^  prices  up  5%  to 
10%.  There  were  some  develop¬ 
ers  wfao  were  hoping  to  make  a 
killing  with  h^-prked  OS/2 
versions  of  their  packages,  but 
that  market  nev^  took  oS. 

More  recently,  Borland  Inter- 
natiooal  took  a  page  out  ctf  the 
price  wars  that  have  been  ded- 
mating  some  microcomputer 
hardware  segments.  The  firm 
laundwd  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  that  offered  users  who 
trade  in  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  spreadsheet  a  copy 
of  Borland's  Quattro  Pro  for 
$99.  Borland,  wfaidi  pioneered 
cut-rate  pricing,  claimed  the  pro- 
motioo  has  significantly  booked 
its  market  share  and  revenue. 

Companies  such  as  Lotus  and 


IBM.  meanwhile,  are  making 
noises  about  addressing  the  low 
end.  IBM  introduced  its  Brisoo- 
al  System/1  home  computer, 
while  Lotus  has  indicated  it  will 
pursue  this  market  via  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  alliances  such  as-  its 
agreement  with  Great  America 
S^wareCo. 

Pricw-cuftlwg  plowf 

The  spate  of  price  cutting,  along 
with  the  move  to  embrace  tbe 
so-called  Fortune  2  milboo, 
pn^bly  amuses  Jose  Hurtado. 
He  developed  Daoeasy  account¬ 
ing  sc^tware  in  1985.  which 
gained  fame  as  a  robust  account¬ 
ing  package  for  less  than  $50  at  a 
time  when  most  accounting 
packages  were  selling  in  the 
$5,000  range. 

Hurtado  sold  his  interest  in 
the  then-$15  million  DAC  Serft- 
ware,  Inc.  in  1987  to  found  M- 
USA  Business  Systems,  Inc. 
Daceasy  is  now  priced  at  $149. 
In  March,  Hurtado  introduced 
Pacioli  2000,  an  ^^t-tnodule, 
network-ready,  sin^e-systeffl 
accounting  package  that  sdls  for 
$50.  He  clkmed  that  Pacioli  — 
named  after  Fra  Luca  I^cioli, 
the  15th  century  father  of  ac¬ 
counting  —  is  even  more  robust 
than  Daceasy  and  many  higher 


and  bre-card  vending  booths  upload  tbe  fare  and  ridership 
win  accept  and  i^ue  the  plastic  data  in  5- to  15-minute  intervals 
cards.  Intel  Corp.  803864)ased  to  a  host  Distal  Equipment 
PCs  win  <x>Uect  fke  data  from  up  Corp.  VAX,  which  wifi  generate 

_  repwts  flf  passenger  flow  and 

^  fare  totals.  The  Authority  dwse 

Ifl  AH  ^  multitiered  system  to  eo- 

,111  Ml  vAM/ll  Ull  sure  that  comnnmicatioo  enures 
on  any  particular  tier  would  not 
priced  systems.  bring  the  whole  transit  system  to 

He  ^id  his  biggest  problem  a  screeching  hah. 
lies  in  surmounting  price  pr^  Tbe  card  system  offers  sever- 

dice:  Users  assume  anythkg  a)  advantages  over  tbe  tokens, 
that  inexpensive  cannot  possibly  accmdmg  to  Richard  Trenery, 
be  any  good.  Tbe  product  has  re-  assistant  vice-presidait  and 
ceived  glowing  reviews.  manager  of  the  project. 

To  hear  Hurtado  teO  it,  be  can  “In  a  tok«»-based  system. 

malt»  a  reasonable  profit  seOing  there  is  no  data  collected.” 
fully  featured  software,  com-  Treneiy  said.  “Vfitb  the  elec- 
plete  with  firee  technical  sup-  troiuc  turnstiles,  we  capture 
port,  for  $50.  "The  book,  data  on  passenger  flow,  which 
kette,  parkagmg,  agreement  and  we  can  use  to  optimize  schedul- 
brochure  all  cost  $8.50  to  pr^  ing.” 

(bice,”  be  said.  Phis,  Ihirtado  is  Savings  on  token  manufactur- 

operating  on  an  assumption  that  ing  and  hancflrng  costs  combined 
happy  I^doli  2000  buyers  will  with  tbe  reduced  possibiSty  of 
bypass  discounters  and  purchase  froe  cheating  and  robbery  will 
his  bustness  forms.  pay  for  tbe  $700  milbon  Gate- 

“He's  dreaming,”  scoffed  ways  program  in  four  years, 
Nancy  MeShany.  a  software  an-  Trenery  said, 
alyst  at  market  research  firm  In-  Another  PC  system  in  tbe 
ternational  Data  Corp.’s  Moun-  making  is  tbe  Rapid  IVaosit  Op- 
tain  View,  Calif.,  office.  Mosaic  eratioos  Decentralization  Net- 
Software,  Inc.  tried  that  sanw  work,  a  series  of  three  local-area 
tactic  with  Mosak  Twin,  a  low-  netwoiics  linking  200  PCs.  The 
end  1-2-3  clone  that  it  expected  LANs  wiD  be  op  and  running  by 
would  pull  in  sales  for  its  other,  tbe  summer  of  1991  at  each  of 
more  typically  priced  packages,  tbe  Authority’s  three  indepen- 
It  failed  to  do  so,  MeShkry  said,  dent  subway  organizatinos. 

She  urged  buyers  to  be  care-  Train  dikatebers  wiD  initially 
fuL  If  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  use  the  PCs  to  enter  and  update 
true,  it  mi^t  be  that  either  the  operators'  route  and  srhrduHng 
support  is  shaky  or  that  the  base  iufucnutioiL  Currently,  driver 
package  is  cheap,  but  add-ons  routes  and  schedules  are  dnwn 
punch  up  tbe  prire.  up  four  months  in  advance  and 


-  entered  into  a  centrafiy 

located  Prime  Computer. 
Inc.  6350  miiBcamputer. 
Updates  and  dsanges 
take  about  four  weeks  to 
print  and  distribute  to  aQ 

thesutioDS. 

Under  tbe  present 
system.  “By  tbe  time  tbe 
(fispateber  gets  tbe  com¬ 
puter  printout,  the 
schedule  is  three  moaths 
.  .  old.”  fxptoinfd  Kiri 
KItts.  semor  (firector  of 
strategic  planning.  Res- 
ignatkim  and  vscaciaiis 
occurring  within  tbe  lag  time 
have  been  known  to  cause  bst- 
mioute  pandemonium  at  the  ata- 
tions,  he  said. 

TV  decentralized  LAN  sys¬ 
tem  “allows  tbe  computers  to  be 
where  the  acboo  ts,”  Klass  said. 
“The  best  way  to  run  efikxnUy 
is  with  decentndized  systems.” 

Cortty  vrWure 

Over  a  five-year  period,  total 
cost  for  the  program  ($5.4  nnl- 
bon)  wiB  exreed  expected  total 
savings  payback  ($4  mi&ioo). 

"We’re  spendfog  more  than 
we're  getting  in  tbe  short  term,” 
Klass  acknowledged,  “but  we're 
setting  the  fr'amework  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  improving  tbe  way  we 
run  our  business.'’ 

Other  PC  appficatioos  already 
in  place  include  a  datsbase  con- 
taming  mformatmo  oo  tbe  sob- 
ww  system’s  tracks  and  switch¬ 
es^  repair  histories,  inefine 
gradU  and  type  of  steel  used  in 
partirehKj;|&,  for  example. 

With  tbe^Uabase,  engineers 
can  detenninewbi^  sections  of 
rad  are  ripe  for  repuh  For  exam¬ 
ple.  tbe  historical  data  reveals 
that  one  straight  track  on  the 
Broadway  Ime  has  not  been  re¬ 
paired  since  1936. 

Previously,  there  was  00  sys¬ 
tematic  record  of  this  inforr^ 
tkn.  Rail  repair  histories  primar¬ 
ily  resided  in  the  memories  of 
veteran  crack  engineer  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  subway  offidaL 

“Having  it  down  m  a  comput¬ 
er  database  ia  a  much  more  weS- 
organised  way  of  doing  this.” 
said  Roger  Hughes,  manager  of 
plynning  and  mformatioo  sys¬ 
tems  for  track  coostruetkm.  “It 
gives  ui  tbe  ability  to  plan  more 
than  a  year  ahead.” 
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Sun  eases  DBMS  interfacing  with  new  tools 


BY  JAMES  DALY 


MOUNTAZNVIEW.Cali(.  —  Siakficn>- 
syitataft,  he.  recently  mowed  to  aotcfc  to- 
gether  with  a  angfe  iMahce  tiie  dispa¬ 
rate  and  ewnpetitwe  rdational  dstahaar 
mimtement  system  ofiieriagi  of  Ingres 
Oaps.  Oracle  Systems  Corp.  and  Sybase, 
lac. 

h  other  news,  SoBxwme  Computer, 
inc,  a  maouheturer  of  StaKompatade 
oompoters,  ofiered  a  new  aenrer  model 
that  contains  19  to  CPUs,  and  Sun 
roBed  oat  a  aeries  of  hardware  offerings 


Sun  introduced  Snnpi^fSC^  a  ^  of 
ackware  toob  that  provide  a  amide  ioler- 
hce  for  the  three  RXXttCS  appheatioos. 
bfarmis  Software,  Inc.  pcodu^  wiD  be 
added  to  the  fold  fay  the  first  half  of  neit 
year. 

Through  SmpifySQL.  Sun  can  use  the 
Open  Look  Bteifoce  to  access  and  man^ 
ate  the  dMabases  via  pidl-down  menus 
and  poiat'and<iick  mouse  controls.  In  the 
past,  users  would  often  have  to  memonse 
and  type  in  aometimea  complicated  SQL 
comrnanda,  which  often  differ  horn  one 
DEUdStotheaeat 

International  Data  Carp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  fom  in  Framkigham.  Mass.,  stated 
that  nearly  all  Fortme  1,000  companies 
nil  twoor  more  DBMS  products. 

Sun  officials  said  they  performed  initial 
product  devefopment  w^  Ingres,  wfade 
Oracle  and  SybM  provided  tedmical  as- 

Althou^  SimplifySfH.  could  feasibly 
be  uaed  on  any  non-^  machine,  product 

mnagwr  Jnnathan  PirharA|  airh  use 


Full  circle  for 
DbaseMac 


TORRANCE.  CaM.  —  What  goes  around 
ooraes  around:  Asbton-Tate  Corp.  has 
sold  Dbaae  Mac.  its  database  software  for 
Apple  Computer.  Inc's  Macintosh,  for  an 
undisdoaed  sum  to  a  start-up  that  in' 
dudes  the  produd’sorignal  developCT. 

Ill  19K,  Ashton-Tste  purchased 
^  Dbase  Mac  from  Midiael  Rossetti,  who  is 
now  chirf  tx^wirat  and  president 
of  the  SoftwaiY  Products  Divisioo  at  New 
Era  Software  Group.  Inc.  a  new  venture 
ipwialiimg  in  Mac  software  that  bought 
the  package. 

"It  least]  a  lot  of  mooey  —  that's  all  I 
can  say,"  said  Chief  Ezeajtiv<e  Officer 
Dean  Meyer,  who  estimated  Dbase  Mac's 
installed  base  at  about  35,000  users.  A 
Dbase  Mac  user  himself,  Meyer  said  be 
became  frustrated  over  AditOQ-Tate’s 
uowiDingDess  to  develop  the  product  fur¬ 
ther  sod  90  initiatal  efforts  to  buy  the  pro¬ 
gram  abo^  1  Vi  years  ago. 

By  Oct  1,  he  said  he’ll  have  ported  the 
package  oyer  to  Apple’s  System  7.0  oper¬ 
ating  system.  New  features  wiD  be  added 
^  so  "people  wiD  fed  that  the  product, 
*  which  has  bed)  dead  a  long  tune,  is  back  in 
drodatioo."  be  said. 

A  year  from  now,  the  product  wiD 
emerge  rewritten  in  objiect-oriented 
C-f  -f ,  sporting  a  graphical  ftoot  end  and 
anewname  —  Nubasemac. 

MTRlSIA  KEEFE 


uuuld  coostitute  a  violatioo  of  the  aoft- 
wveKoense. 

Giapi^rSfM.  is  another  attempt  by 
Sn  to  w^  ka  way  into  the  heads  of 
RDBMS  aaers.  Sun  previonsly  announced 
ka  Ditsbase  Acceterator  qiphcation, 
which  increiaes  the  database  perfor- 
msDoe  of  Sun’s  servos  by  boosting  sys¬ 
tem  throudiput  and  cutting  response 
time,  partindwly  under  heavy  system 

Sim  officials  aaid  that  SimplifySQL 
costs  $995  and  wiD  be  shqiped  witl^  M 
days. 

Sofcoume’s  Enterprise  Server  is  a  40- 
Mlfa  rai^-moiBt  setup  that  offers  both  a 


sindo-processor  versioo  and  a  dual-pro¬ 
cessor  multiprocessing  configuration. 
The  Enterprise  Server  can  be  configured 
with  more  than  IG  l^e  of  menimy. 
Starting  prices  range  from  $89,900  for  a 
singte-C^  system  to  $605,000  for  an 
eid^t-CPU  system. 

The  Longmont.  Colo.,  firm  also  an¬ 
nounced  an  array  of  price  decreases  in 
memory,  CPU  board  and  stnaU  computer 
systems  interface  disk  storage. 

Hardware  enhancements  frmn  Sun  in- 
duded  the  Network  File  System-based 
accelerator  board,  which  increases  the 
number  of  workstations  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Sparcserver  470  and  4M 


and  promises  to  improve  response  time 
by  iq>  to  75H.  It  wiD  seD  for  $5,995. 

A  faster  versioo  of  Sun’s  standard  In- 
tdligent  I^ripheral  Interface  disk  drive 
doubles  I/O  timiafer  rates  from  3M  to  6M 
byte/sec.  The  price  wfll  remain  the  same, 
$14,500. 

A  128M-byte  memory  board  for  the 
Sparcserver  470  and  490  vriD  seD  for 
$45,000  and  wiD  ^  Sparcaervers 
up  to  672M  bytes  of  total  memory.  Sun 
also  reduced  the  price  of  ks  32M'byte 
memory  board  foom  $19,000  to  $13,000. 

Sun  wfll  now  include  its  compact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  (CD-ROM)  disk  drive 
as  a  standard  feature  on  mai^  of  its  Spare- 
servers  and  Sparcstatioos.  The  company 
has  also  vowed  to  move  aD  of  its  software 
onto  CD-ROM  by  next  year. 


The  IBM  RISC  System/ 

Designing  on  any  other  workstation 


Whaleier  ynu’re  creating,  youll  sail  into  a  whok* 
new  age  with  any  of  the  four  POWF.Rstatkms  in  the 
RISC  System/fiObO 
CamiK  Because 
POWER  (Perform¬ 
ance  Optimization 
With  Enhanced  RISC)  | 
processing  can  give 
you  performance 
you've  probably  only 
dreamf^  about: 


up  to  four  instructions  per  machine  cycle.  42  MIPS 
and  13  M FLOPS.  Sudd^K.  complex  designs  don't 
lake  eons  anymore. 

The  four  RISC  System/5000  POWERstations 
feature  a  range  of  graphics  piT>ci*ssors  from  grayscale 
to  Supergraphics  to  satisfy  any  graphics  demand. 

Great  news  for  Bnver  Seekers  w^ing  on  animation, 
scientific  visualizatUm,  medical  imaging  and  engi¬ 
neering  solutions  like  CADAMr  CAtDS"  and  CATIAT 
And  for  elei'lncai  design  automation,  theres  IBM's 
all  new  CBDS'  and  an  arsenal  of  over  60  EDA  appli- 
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6000  family. 

will  seem  downright  primitive. 


cations  from  more  than  a  dozen  vendors. 

With  every  POWERstation,  you  can  gel  an  almost 
unimaginable  palette  of  16  million  colors,  nhich  gives 
you  S  D  images  so  realistic,  they  EairK'  leap  off  the 
screen,  with  super  ^rp  resolution  of  1,2^x1.024  pixels. 
And  when  its  time  to  c.all  in  the  heavy  artillery,  the 
POWERstation  730  draws  nearly  one  million  3D  vec-  . 
tors  per  second.  Like  all  POWE^tations,  it  can  come 
complete  with  its  own  graphics  processor,  fredng  the 
POWER  processor  to  rapidly  create  and  analyse  your 
designs.  All  at  prices  that  won't  sink  amhodys  budget. 


So  if  >ou‘re  tired  (d  paddling  upstream  with 
vesterd^  s  performance,  call  your  I BM  marketing 
representative  or 
Business  Fortner  to 
find  out  more  about 
the  RISC  S>stem/b000 
family.  For  literature, 
call  1  800  IBM-667h. 
ext.  991. 

Civilization  never 
looked  so  good. 


For  the  Power  Seeker. 
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Compuadd  to  offer  dial-a-consultant  service 

CoatpiiaddCorp.plaiBtolaiiDcfaooAug.6PCDirectHdp,  factorc  Kinetic  developed  and  incotporated  the  Motfl  typfr- 
a  900-iMaiibersupp^  program  said  to  cover  IBM- and  Apple  face  into  the  package,  and  Kaetic  provided  a  lingle  ernrinr 
Coaqmter,  Ioc.-coiiv«tible  prodncta.  Direct  Help  wdenda  aoiutioD  for  both  graphics  oeatnoa^imagiDg.  The  software 
riYtTTpMtcyt**  imnie*  in  nmviMtfnmeni  far  a  fag;  the  wiB  be  in^ttemcitted  worldwide  by  374  Mobil  totocaatkioaop- 

firat  mmute  is  free,  with  a  $2  charge  for  each  additioml  mm-  port  managers, 
ute  of  coQSuhatioQ.  For  example,  a  lOnninute  coosuhatioQ 

would  coat  $18.  wfakh  would  be  added  to  the  caller's  moothly  Nicronft  Corp.  wiD  open  an  East  Coast  product  support 
pbooebffl.  Compuadd  daimed  it  should  be  aUe  to  determine  services  site  ttuafaD  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  It  wiOstqiplenieat  the 
within  the  fiiat  minute  whether  it  can  help  the  customer.  technical  assistaDce  now  offered  out  of  the  Belfe^,  Wash., 

site,  whidi  receives  more  than  8,000  caDa  per  day.  The  new 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  has  selected  Kinetic  Preaeitfationa,  center  is  e^tected  to  attract  at  least  1,500  calls  daily,  and 
Inc.’a  Wcffds,  Graphs  &  Art  presentation  software  as  a  cor-  staffing  is  expected  to  hit  150  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
porste  standard.  Mold’s  dedsioo  was  based  in  part  on  two  operatkm. 


Keefe 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 

doing,  be  added,  ’’so  why  take  the  rnk?" 
EspedaDy  since  Spencer  Leyton,  Bor¬ 
land's  senior  trice-president  of  business 
devefopment,  dairoed,  "We  fed  strongly 
that  when  people  try  our  menu  system, 
they  stick  with  it” 

Borland’s  attempt  to  establish  juris- 
dktioo  in  Cahfomia  ehdted  a  shrug  from 
Gesmer.  It’s  unhkety  that  a  Cahfomia 
court  wiD  issue  a  different  ruhng  than  the 
one  Locus  won  against  I^perbadi  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Bostm,  he  said. 

Nothing  soccecda  Kke  aucceaa.  Bor¬ 
land’s  stock  took  a  dive  after  Lotus 
slapped  the  company  with  a  copyri^d  in* 
hingement  suit.  Aft^  loaiiv  ab^  20% 
of  its  vahie,  the  stock  was  indung  its  way 
back  up  when  Borland  reported  record 
first-<iuarter  revenue  and  earnings  last 
week  —  up  78%  fran  the  {s-evious  quar¬ 
ter  and  192%  over  the  same  quarter  a 
year  ago.  Of  course,  the  seendngly  end¬ 
less  $99  Quattro  Pro  promocioo  Im 
played  a  major  role  bm.  but  at  least  one 
analyst  that  canqiaign  has  juit 

about  run  out  of  steam. 

CaUs  to  Quattro  Pro  users  in  the  last 
few  weeks  revealed  some  smaO  tbops  that 
have  moved  over  from  1-2-3  and  vmdd 
rather  fi^it  than  switch  back.  But  roost 
users  who  todc  the  bait  bought  just  a 
copy  or  two  for  evaluation  purposes.  At 
$99.  why  not’ 

In  orto  to  sustain  its  most  recent 
earnings  leveto,  Borland  needs  to  con¬ 
vince  the  testers  to  become  loyal  users. 
This  means  that  Quattro  Pro  has  to  be 
better  than  1'2*3,  maintain  Lotus  file 
compatibility  and  provide  an  easy  tmia- 
tk»  for  users.  At  least  the  latter  is  under 
attack  horn  Lotus'  infringement  suit. 
Boriand  has  gone  on  the  off  ensive  with  a 
spate  of  newspaper  ads  aimed  at  users, 
which  assert  ri^  off  the  hat  that  "Quat¬ 
tro  Pro  is  radically  different  from  Lotus’ 
1-2-3,  Even  if  you . . .  load  the  opckmal 
1-2-3.MU  demo  file." 

How  to  win  enemies  and  loae 
friends.  The  most  vocal  users  seem  to 
be  coming  out  against  the  Lotus  copy¬ 
right  infringement  suits.  Some  are  so 
ticked  off.  they  are  threateni^  to  ban 
future  1-2-3  purchases.  This  is  certainly 
no  way  to  attract  potential  customers  or 
retain  old  ones.  Kfost  observers  said  Lo¬ 
tus  wins  wiD  only  impact  users  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  event  that  a  competitor  is  forced  to 
withdraw  a  product  from  the  market.  So 
I  why  the  worry?  Ride  Sherhmd,  an  analyst 
at  GolAnan  &chs,  suggested  that  Lotus 
wins  could  help  lock  customers  into  its 
products  if  competitars  can't  offer  siiRh 
larinterfoces. 

Silence  is  golden.  The  usually  talk¬ 
ative  Borland  Chainnan  Philippe  Kahn 
has  been  off-limits  to  the  press  since  Lo¬ 
tus  filed  suit  One  source  told  us  Kahn  has 
been  toning  down  his  devil's  advocate 
role  not  at  tbe  request  of  bis  lawyers,  but 
'  at  the  bequest  of  Ben  Rosen.  DOW  an  in- 
j  vestor  in  Borland. 

h  would  teem  this  strategy  forced 
Kafantocommittheworstfouxpsspoesi- 
ble  during  a  tetecooference  with  ana- 
lysu  recagly  —  he  didn't  answer  ques- 
tioos.  Moderation  in  aO  things,  we  say. 

Kede  «  aeniar  editar.  PC«  Md 
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Information  centers  face  change 


BYJEANSBOZMAN 

cwsntfr 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  infor- 
martion  center,  as  we  have 
known  it  for  the  past  10  yearsjs 
nomore. 

Once  it  was  a  corporate  re¬ 


a  f^sKiun  Kodak  Cornfumi  1990 


source  of  personal  computer 
spenaHsts,  rcj^wndmg  to  e^  us- 
ers’  technical  questions  and  pro¬ 
viding  computer  training.  But 
now,  caDs  to  an  end-user  hot  hne 
are  just  as  hkeiy  to  ring  at  a  data 
center  help  de^  because  many 
infonnatioa  centers  have  dosed 


shop,  industry  analysts  at  the 
seventh  annual  Information  Col¬ 
ter  Conference  said  recently. 
The  information  centers  that 
survive  often  change  their  mis- 
sioo,  beccxning  in-house  consul¬ 
tants. 

The  art  of  supporting  avpo- 


rate  end  users  is  changing  rapid¬ 
ly,  spurred  by  regioial  reces¬ 
sion,  corporate  restructuring  — 
and  the  migration  of  centraliied 
information  centers  toward  geo¬ 
graphically  scattered  business 
units. 

At  one  time,  there 
roughly  1 5,000  to  20,000  infor¬ 
mation.  centers  in  corporate 
America,  said  Naomi  Karten,  a 
Randolph,  Mass. -based  informa- 


tkm  center  coosuttant  to  For¬ 
tune  500  corporations.  Now,  no 
one  is  sure  exactly  bow  many 
there  are,  due  to  geographic 
scattering  of  center  personnel 
and  the  different  names  by  which 
informatimi  centers  go.  Howev- 
ar,  they  remain  an  obvious  tar¬ 
get  for  the  budgetary  ax. 

‘'In  [economic]  tou^  times, 
[information  centers]  are  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  cut,  because 
it’s  hard  to  measure  the  benefit 
they  provide,”  Karten  said. 

Tte  restructuring  of  large 
corporations,  designed  to  save 
money  by  reducing  layers  of 
management,  has  bad  a  dramatic 
impact  on  information  c^ers. 

‘‘We’re  soroewbere  between 
the  old-fashiooed  hierarchical 
organiaation  and  the  flattened 
organizatioa,”  said  Kathy  J. 
Welch,  director  of  telecmnmuni- 
catkms  and  computer  services  at 
Browning-Ferns  Industries,  a 
$2.8  iNllion  waste-management 
firm  with  25,000  employees  and 
400  sites.  As  a  resi^  of  corpo¬ 
rate  change,  Welch  has  moved 
from  information  center  man¬ 
agement  into  an  infonnation  sys¬ 
tems  function. 

“I  used  to  manage  two  [infor¬ 
mation  centers],  and  they’re 
^me,”  said  \firginia  John^, 
managor  of  staffing  and  devdt^ 
ment  services  at  General  Motors 
Corp.  subsidiaiy  Ifogbes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  in  Los  Angdes.  "We’ve 
taken  a  different  approach  to  [in- 
formatioo  centers],  which  is  to 
make  them  based  teams  of 
peode  with  multiple  dolls.’’  The 
teams,  attached  to  various  bud- 
ness  units,  meet  frequently. 

Notdwcidywt 

However,  tte  infonnation  cen¬ 
ter  is  not  dead,  Karten  said. 
‘‘The  [infonnation  center]  used 
to  be  a  physical  place,  but  that 
changed  as  personal  computer 
technology  inffitrated  the  work¬ 
place  in  the  late  1980s.  The  [in- 
fcwmation  center]  iai’t  dead,  but 
it  is  changiag.  Rather  than  pro¬ 
viding  ad  hoc,  on-the-fly  help  to 
end  users,  it’s  evolving  into  a  re¬ 
source  that  helps  business  units 
analyze  problems  and  suggests 
rem^es.” 

Those  who  staff  today’s  infor¬ 
mation  center  should  focus  less 
on  being  technicians  and  more 
on  becoming  business-unit  con¬ 
sultants,  said  Amy  Wohl,  presi¬ 
dent  (rf  Wdil  Associates  in  Bala 
Cynw^,  I^.  Tb^  need  to  think 
in  terms  of  applications  projects 
that  can  keep  them  in  business  In 
the  1990s. 

"Pick  projects  that  have  very 
high  levels  of  payback  very 
quickly,’’  Wohl  advi^  the  hun¬ 
dreds  d  infonnation  center  man¬ 
agers  in  her  keynote  address. 
"Management  could  change, 
and  they  may  lose  interest  in 
your  project  if  it  takes  three  to 
five  years  to  complete.  Make 
sure  the  people  in  your  m’ganiza- 
tioa  support  your  project  and 
that  you  have  the  end<^ment 
of  senior  management,  before 
you  even  start  your  project." 


Cipturir^  document  images-^ind  managing 
dtek  inhrmMion  ehctronkaMy—can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archivai  or 
time-sensitive  documenf  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  orgaf)ization,  Kodak 
Imageiink  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
arxi/or  optical  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  w/th  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  rteed  appears  on  screen,  complete  with 
marginal  notes,  endorsements,  diagrams  and 
sifftabjres.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
envi/onmerrt,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distribiged  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

Wi?  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
e>¥)efience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  hew  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  CaB  1 800  ^5-6325,  Ext  330. 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


System* 


A  16-MH2  ffiM  Bsrsonal  Com* 
puter  AT-compatible  laptop  sys* 
tern  has  been  annotmced  by 
Fora.  Inc. 

The  LP-286C  includes  IM 
byte  of  random-access  memory, 
w^h  can  be  expanded  to  8M 
bytes,  and  20M'  or  40M>b^e 
disks.  The  laptop  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  3Vi-in.  flo^  drive  and 
an  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array 
backlit  LCD  screen.  It  features 
support  for  as  many  as  32  gray 
lev^,  and  its  optional  expansion 
chassis  allows  the  computer  to 
take  the  place  of  a  desldop  sys¬ 
tem.  the  vendor  said. 

A  20M-byte  hard  drive  ver¬ 
sion  costs  (4.195,  and  a  40M- 
byte  bard  drive  system  sells  for 
$4,425. 

Fora 

3081  N.  First  St. 

San  Jooe,  Calif.  95134 
(408)944*0393 

Software  utilities 

Easyshare.  a  terminate-and- 
stay-resident  program  that  auto¬ 
mates  user  procedures,  sur^  as 
transferring  data  by  rekej^  it. 
has  been  announced  by  Athsoft. 

like  product  can  reportedly 
control  complex  personal  com- 
puter-to-mabifraroe  sessions  and 
<^>erates  with  IBM  and  asyn¬ 
chronous  terminal  emulators. 

System  requirements  include 
18K  to  28K  bytes  of  memory. 
DOS  Version  3.0  or  higher  aiid 
an  fflM  PC  AT.  Personal  Sys* 
tem/2  or  compatible.  Easyshare 
sells  for  $125. 

Adisoft 

664  Joaquin  Ave. 

San  Leandro,  Calif.  94577 
(415)483-5605 


grains  based  on  IBM  Presents- 
tkm  Manager  and  most  kernel 
af^kbcatkms.  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
I^rsonal  Ckxnputer  ATs,  XTs  or 
compatibles  a^  is  being  offered 
on  request  for  no  charge. 
Clographics 
105  Ruidotph  Road 
Oak  Rktge,  Tenn.  37830 
(615)482-4100 

Sekcterm,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
developer’s  edition  of  Micro¬ 
script.  a  persona]  computer- 
bas^  sfrftware  package  de¬ 
signed  to  act  as  an  interface  for 
disparate  computer  applications 
and  systems. 

Tte  product  reads  data  from 
a  system’s  display  buffer  and 
writes  it  to  the  target  system  via 
a  keyboard  buffer.  It  can  report¬ 
edly  internee  with  any  aii^ica- 
tion  that  operates  on  a  PC  or  that 
can  be  made  accessible  to  a  PC 
via  terminal  emulation. 

System  requirements  include 
an  IBM  PC  AT,  XT  or  Personal 
Systein/2  running  DOS  Version 
2.0  or  a  later  version.  The  price 
is$1.995. 

Selecterm 
1 53  Andover  St. 

Danvers,  Mara.  01923 
(617)246-1300 

Macintosh 

products 

A  software  package  that  emu¬ 
lates  Distal  Equipment  Ckirp.’s 
VT320  terminals  on  Apple  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.  Macintosh  emnputers 
has  been  announced  by  V^er 
Richer  and  Quinn,  Inc. 

Reflection  2  Plus  for  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  includes  a  proprietary  er¬ 
ror-checking  file-transfer  fea¬ 
ture,  an  easy-to-use  graftfiical 
user  interface  that  conforms  to 


28 1 5  Eaatlake  Ara.  East 
Seattle.  Wash.  98102 
(206)324-0350 

OS/2  softworo 

A  debugger  for  OS/2  systems 
has  been  announced  by  OS  Tech- 
nolo^esCmp. 

The  Universal  Device  Driver 
Debugger  enat^  users  to  trou¬ 
bleshoot  device  drivers,  install¬ 
able  file  system  drivers  and  oth¬ 
er  system  software  on  versions 
of  0SI2  such  as  1.1.  1.2  Stan¬ 
dard  or  Extended  Edtion.  It  fea¬ 
tures  an  asynchronous  port  and  a 
terminal  to  debug  input  and  out¬ 
put. 

The  debugger  sells  for  $249. 
OSTeduKklogiea 
532  Looney  Road 
Groton,  Maaa.  01450 
(S08)44»^650 


BogropKki  htmitormouM gives  touck-serten  wow  emulation  P®riph*rols 


Elographics,  Inc.  has  introduced 
a  software-based  emulator  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  software 
driver  for  users  of  OS/2. 

Monitorroouse  for  OS/2  al¬ 
lows  OS/2  programs  to  acc^ 
touch-screen  input  by  emulating 
anxKise. 

It  is  compatible  with  pro- 
JULY23,1990 


Macintosh  standards  and  the 
multitasking  capabilities  provid¬ 
ed  by  Apple's  Multifinder  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  product  requires  a 
512K-byte  Macintosh  Plus.  S£. 
SE/30  or  n.  It  is  available  imme¬ 
diately  for  $249. 

Walker  Rkbcr  and  Quinn 


features  of  a  286-  or  386SX' 
baaed  system  into  a  208-pin 
package.  The  product  supports 
386SXniicroproce8aarsmpq)e- 
tine  mode  at  rates  up  to  25  MHs, 
and  a  standby  mode  aOows  the 
system  to  run  as  low  as  1  MHs. 
tike  vendors^. 

The  chip  at  $100. 

ACC  Microelectronics 
3295  Scott  Blvd. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95954 
(408)980-0622 


Data  staraga 

CPI  Industries  has  announced 
the  Vahant  series  of  ^sk  storage 
sterns  for  IBM  RT  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  series  of  Winchester 
storage  systems  includes  the 
Storage  Module  Drive  and  smaD 
computer  systems  interfoce  disk 
interfaces.  AD  models  feature 
IS-tnsec  minimum  access  tiroes 
and  disk  data  transfer  rates  up  to 
3M  bytr/sec.  Chsk  capacities  in¬ 
clude  374M  bytes  (R-9003). 
689M  bytes  (R-9006).  B20M 
bytes  (R-9008)  and  l.lG  bytes 
(R-9009). 

The  R-9000  models  are 
pric^  from  $5,900  to  $14,900. 
Optional  tower  or  rack-mount 
(Xttifiguratioos  are  available. 

CPI 

Suite  B-1 35 
11 879  Dublin  Btvd. 

Dublin,  Calif.  94568 
(415)829-9462 

Pinnacle  Micro.  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  3VHn.  erasable  optical 
disc  drive  that  features  a  28- 
msec  seek  time  and  128M  bytes 
of  data  storage  capadty. 

The  REO-130  small  comput¬ 
er  systems  interface  device  is 
available  in  interna)  and  external 
versions  with  interface  kits  of¬ 
fered  for  Apple  Cmnputer,  loc. 
Machitosh.  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.,  Digital  Equrpmeot  Corp., 
IBM  and  cooqatible  systems. 

The  drive  lists  at  $2,995, 
with  each  cartridge  priced  at 
$129.  The  product  is  slated  to 
begin  shipping  in  October. 
Pinnncle 

15265  Alton  Pkvy. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92718 
(800)553-7070 


ACC  hficroelectFOoics  Corp.  has 
announced  a  single-ch9  control¬ 
ler  designed  for  maiuibcturers 
of  notebotA-siae  Intel  C^. 
80286-  and  80386SX-b8sed 
IBM  Ekraona)  C^puter  AT- 
compatiUe  systems. 

like  ACC-2036  chip  inte¬ 
grates  the  logic  and  peifiinnance 
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Windows  Versioa  3.0,  a  comput’ 
er-vded  deapi  package  far  In¬ 
tel  Carp.  80386-bised  penooal 
computers. 

Features  inckide  the  (jeanet- 
ric  Inference  Engine,  an  ioter- 
faice  technology  that  incorpo- 
rates  an  expert  systo  to  create 
an  intenctive  mteffigent  uwr  in¬ 
terface. 

Vellum  runs  on  386-btaed 
PCs  running  Windows  3.0  with 
4M  bytes  of  memory  and  a  hard 


Software 

appikatibns 

packages 

Charles  River  Development  has 
httroduced  Veraioo  2.0  of  Data- 
Station  for  Sun  Mkro^ems, 
lnc.’s  cbent/server  architecture 
for  PC-DOS  and  OS/2. 

Data-Slation  is  a  second-gen¬ 
eration  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tool  and  host/ 
server  dictionsry  that  resides  on 
a  host  or  operates  in  a  client/ 
server  mode  to  support  prciect 
woritstabons. 

Prices  range  from  $13,400  to 
$100,000,  depending  on  number 
of  users. 

Charles  River  Development 
483  Beacon  St. 

Boaton,  Maaa.  02135 
(617)424-1820 

Mhu  Software.  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Minxware/ROB,  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  on-line  transaetkm 
processing  system  for  manufac¬ 
turing  companies. 

The  product  is  based  on 
Minxwaie  MRP  11  software  and 
database  software  fitan  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  It  enaUes  users  of 
Uim  workstations  to  use  Infor¬ 
mix’s  appbeation  development 
tools  to  create  siaqkle  manage- 
ment  reporu,  ad  hoc  queries  or 
fuOy  customiaed  executive  infor- 
matioo  systems,  tbe  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $30,000 
to  $  150,000,  depending  on  num¬ 
ber  of  users. 

1762  Technology  Drive 
San  Joae,  Calif.  95110 
(408)453-6469 

Ashlar,  ioc.  has  announced  Ash¬ 
lar  Vdium  for  Microsoft  Corp.*s 


(fisk.  It  sells  for  $995. 

Ashlar 

1 290  Oakniead  Pkwy . 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)746-3900 

Macola.  Inc.  has  released  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  package  desifped  to 
interto  with  its  accountmg  and 
distributkin  software  products. 

Standard  Product  (boating  has 
been  adapted  to  bring  tbe  capa¬ 
bilities  of  Digital  Eqinpment 
Corp.  VAX  software  into  person¬ 
al  computer  local-area  network 
envvoanients.  Tbe  product 
nMinfains  «tand»rd  or  wrimsted 
coats  for  manufacturing  and  ac¬ 
counting  management. 

Tbe  product  runs  on  IBM  PC 
ATs,  XTs  or  coropatihlfa  with 
DOS  3.3  or  higher.  It  is  priced  at 
$1,595. 

MacoU 
P.O.Box  485 
333  E.  Center  St. 

Marion,  Ohio  43301 
(614)382-5999 

Develapmant  toab 

Grid  Systems  Corp.  and  R2Z, 
Inc.  haW  announced  a  software 
tool  destgrked  for  use  in  deve^ 
ing  graptacal  database  ipplics- 
tions  on  pen-bssed  computere. 

f^dbw+  includes  a  pen  in- 
terfaoe  that  lets  develapera  en¬ 
hance  database  language  apph- 
cations  compiled  with  Nantudtet 
Software,  Idc.'s  (Spper  data¬ 
base  compder. 

Tbe  software  runs  on  IBM 
toaonal  Computers  or  compati¬ 
bles  equipped  with  a  roouK  and  a 
keyboard.  It  coats  $450. 
G^SyaCena 
47311  Lnkeview  Blvd. 
Fremoot,  Calif.  94537 
(415)656-4700 


10BASE-T 

NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

MADE  EASY. 


FAULT  DETECTED  BY  BRIDGE 


Ethernet  :  Token  Ring 


C  BClt  ON  Rf  aoes  ‘lEOVICf  C  ABD 


NETWORKING 


COMMENTARY 

JpanieM.  Wexler 

BOC 

blinders 

If  I  were  Mc¬ 
Donald’s,  I’d  be  a 
little  miffed  if 
Burger  King 
dropped  by  to 
borrwapound 
or  two  of 

ground  beef. 

Ttiis  is  probably  bow  the  Bell 
operating  companies  (BOC)  feel 
about  the  at^iisative  local  car¬ 
riers  banunCTing  at  their  doors 
for  equal  access  to  the  local 
pubbc-switched  netwoilL  After 
ail,  if  1  had  spent  a  century 
bmlding  and  booing  my  networlc, 
I  wouldn’t  be  too  keen  on  some 
upstart  strolling  in  with  a  pair  of 
wires,  booking  into  my  system 
and  timQdng  off  with  a  chunk  of 
my  business. 

But  what  tf  the  alternative 
carriers  are  able  to  recognize  de¬ 
mands  that  the  Bell  onnpanies 
—  in  their  coin;dacent.  noonopo- 
bstic  frame  of  mind  —  haven’t 
gotten  around  to  addressing? 
Could  BOC  myopia  be  liiniting 
customer  choices? 

Custocners  are  finding  to¬ 
day’s  primary  form  of  alternative 
k>^  service  —  fiber  metropi^ 
itan-area  networks  —  particu¬ 
larly  handy  for  disaster  backup. 
Perhaps  BOC  customers  could 
benefit  if  their  carriers  hooked 
into  the  metropolitan-area  net¬ 
works  to  provide  that  backup 
instead  of  q>ending  millxns  to 
duplicate  the  effort  and  bmld 

Continued  on  page  €9 


POS  moves  into 
netwoikedPCera 


PC  takeover 

hiint-efeaU  sjaUm  based  on  penonel  computer  tecknoiogj  iammau  tke 


BYELUSBOOKEK 

cnsthtf 

CH-CHING.  The  sound  of  an 
old-fosiuoned  cash  register  ring¬ 
ing  up  a  sale  has  become  a  nostal¬ 
gic  bit  of  Americana.  In  yet  an¬ 
other  sign  of  the  times,  retailers 
are  exchanging  older  main¬ 
frame-  and  minicomputn’-based 
point-of-sale  (POS)  systems  with 
networked  personal  computers. 

Cash  registers  —  now  often 
called  POS  terminals  —  have 
changed,  too.  Relativdy  inflexi¬ 
ble  electronic  registers  using 


proprietaiy  software  have  given 
way  to  PC-faased  devices  that 
feature  large  CRT  acreeos,  fuB 
keyboards  and  hard  disks.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  puBle,  the  commtiRi- 
catioos  links  between  these  new- 
fongled  registers  and  the  “m- 
store  processor”  are  moving 
toward  industry-standard  local- 
area  network  protocols. 

Market  research  firm  Ven¬ 
ture  Development  Corp..  based 
in  Natick.  Mass.,  estimated  that 
mainframe  and  minicomputer 
systems  represented  16.6%  of 
the  $1.7  bilhoc  POS  market  last 


Keep  outsourcing  control 

Merrill  Lynch  holds  tightly  to  MCI,  IBM  reins 


NEW  YORK  —  Having  backed 
away  earlier  this  year  from  a  $50 
millkffi  agreement  to  outsource 
its  network  nranagement  to  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  and  IBM, 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  have  its  outsourcing  cake 
and  eat  it  too;  or,  to  put  it  anoth¬ 
er  way.  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
outsourcing  without  having  to 
entrust  the  management  of  its 
network  entirely  to  vendors. 

Merrill  Lyn^  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  through  what  might  be 
described  as  a  modified  out¬ 
sourcing  relationship  with  MCI, 
under  a  $150  miHioa  contract 
signed  a  year  ago.  Merrill  Lynch 


handed  over  much  of  its  hxig-diS' 
tance  operatioos  to  MCI,  but 
matnTamg  an  oitemal  staff  and 
IBM  Netview  system  to  manage 
the  logicalside  ^  its  network  and 
to  look  over  the  carrier’s  shoul¬ 
der  and  provide  inprtt.  accordiog 
to  Thomas  Byrnes,  the  firm’s 
vice-president  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services. 

Close  interaction  has  been 
fostered  by  physical  proadmity. 
During  the  year-long  effort  to 
convert  MmiD  Lynch’s  500 
sites  to  MCI,  some  70  MCI  peo¬ 
ple  worked  on  MerriD  LycM^’s 
premises,  according  to  Robert 
Rouse,  MCI  vice-resident  of 
the  Merrill  Lynch  imptementa- 
tioa.  About  40  MCI  people  re¬ 
main  at  MerriD  Lyn^  to  take 


^PC4MRlPOSfV«eRB  '^EClta 

^lliMlrwnp/  posts 

^  MMiriwiMiilrfbMEd 
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year  but  that  this  share  wiO  drop  lowed  by  NCR  Corp.  with  23.6% 
to  just  6.5%  by  1995.  IBM  held  and  all  other  vendors  with 
35.6%  oftbe  $673.5  mOboo  PC-  27.4%. 
based  POS  market  last  year,  fol-  Continued  on  72 


care  of  day-to-day  operatioos.  he 
said. 

A  similar  arrangement  was 
made  for  staff  members 
who  work  witi)  MerrS  Lyncff 
its  IBM  qrstems.  acoonhng  to 
Leonard  Accardo,  group  manag¬ 
er  of  informatioa  proceaaing  at 
MerriD  Lynch’s  West  Street 
datacenter. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with 
MCI.  MerriD  Lynch  networking 
and  systems  executives  dis¬ 
cussed  bow  they  could  obtain 
OKwe  direct  access  to  network 
statisties  and  other  data,  partly 
by  tying  the  Netview  system  to 
MCTs  network  control  center, 
Byrnes  said. 

In  addtioD,  MerriD  Lynch  is 
trying  to  minimise  the  n^  for 
human  nterveobon  by  commis¬ 
sioning  IBM  to  dewdop  pro¬ 
grams  that  wiD  automatically 
ootrelate  network  alerts,  use  ex¬ 
pert  systems  to  pbqxiiot  the  Uke- 


ty  source  of  problems,  and  re¬ 
spond.  Accardo  said. 

“The  network  is  very  com¬ 
plex.  and  it’s  impossible  fw  a  hu¬ 
man  to  look  at  aO  of  die  connec- 
tioos,”  he  added. 

Automated  oetwock  manage¬ 
ment  is  just  ooe  of  several  capa¬ 
bilities  that  MerriD  Lynch  bo^ 
to  obtain  throu^  its  modiM 
outsourcing  agreements  with 
MCI  and  IBM.  The  investment 
firm’s  overaD  strategy.  ByriM 
said,  is  to  leverage  its  dose  ties 
srith  the  two  vendors  n  order 
gain  the  advanced  ftinctiotis  it 
needs,  without  going  tfarou^  a 
costly  intemai  devdopment  pro¬ 
cess. 

MerriD  Lynch  is  also  disaaa- 
ing  with  MQ  the  knplementa- 
tioo  of  virtual  data  networking 
and  Integrated  Services  Distal 
Networking  services  that  the 
carrier  has  yet  to  officially  an- 


Zero  Learning  Curve 


The  MVS  programmer  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC,  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
%vith  ISPF/PDF,  Release  Z  Version  2. 

SPF/PC  fills  the  mainframe  user's  rteeds  with 
a  familiar  environment,  commands,  large  file 
support  and  micro-to-mainframe  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 


I  screen 

I  cornmand  staddng 
1 43-f  me  EGA 
9  pktun  strings 
I  online  help 
I  binary  editing 


I  dtrectoryfmember  lists 
I  hexadecimal  editing 
tSO-lineVGA 
I  user  interface 
futilities 
I  netuxnk  support 


SPF/PC2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  many  PC-productivily  fea¬ 
tures  to  save  time  and  keystrokes,  such  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  Bf^WSE  and  EDIT  directory 
lists  from  the  DOS  prompt 

Wantproof?  Ask  us  for  a  FREE,  interactive 
demonstration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  50  much  like  the  real  thing, 
yowTf  forget  you're  editing  on  a  PC, 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

1040  Mamu  Pkwy,  Alanwda.  CA  9i»I  (415)  52I-5400 

OrSm:  (HO)  336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521-0369  Tder.  S09330  CTC 
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THE  LEADERS 
IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
CONNECnvriY  WIDEN 
THEIR  LEAD. 


andiitecture  make  the  host 
oivirMiment  a  lot  easier 
to  work  with.  Namely,  the 
Apf^*Madntoshf 


No  me  is  more  ^miliar 
with  mubivendm  con- 
nectivify  toan  the  pec^  at 
Buanessland.  Aft^  alt 
we've  deagned,  installed, 
and  si4}p(»1ed  nxxe 
multivmdor  networks  than 
anyone  dse. 

And  we’re  stiD  breaking 


THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TO  CONNECT  WITH 
MACINTOSH. 


Now  there’s  an  impes- 
ave  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  m(Me  out  of  your  invest- 
moit  in  host  applicatims. 


host  ap)licalims  that  allow 
these  ^Dcadais  to  cmtinue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  software. 

Not  only  does  Macintosh 
connect  into  all  enviroiments, 
but./^le’s  Data  Access 
Langu^  makes  it  possible 
for  your  users 
torequestand 
update  informa- 
tim  from  host 
databases— 
r^ardlesscrf 


20,000  Net 


Wre  Still  Makin 


new 

ground— 

witha 

range  of 

product 

offerings 

that^ve 


meaning  to  the  terms  “host 
aocesability”  and  “connect¬ 
ivity’’ And  we’re  doing  it  widi 
a  compute‘'whose  graphical 
user  interfece  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  third-party 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Viewf  your  developers 
can  quickb^  create  a  “point 
and  cHck”  interfece  for 
Madntosh-tomiainframe 
applications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to^ost  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac-  p — — ^ 
WoikstatkMi^  / 
devetopCTScan  i- 
create  fiiendfy 
ftxxit-endsto 


what  type  of  network  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  systen  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  uang. 

Another  devetoper  tool, 
MacAPPC,”  even  ^ows  the 
creation  of  Macintosh  applica- 
tims  for  coopaative  po- 
cesang  in  IBM’s  LU  6.2  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  newfy 
formed  alliance  with  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick,  Businessland 
can  assist  you  in  [banning  ' 
and  developing  exdting  new 


custom  applications  uang 
these  products. 

MACINTOSH 
CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 

Another  exdting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Buanessland’s 
networidng  portfolio  is  the 
introducticxi  of  NetFRAME 
highiJoTormance  network 
servers,  also  known  as 
“networic  mainfiames.” 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  network¬ 
ing  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  EthoTiet 

THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUITORT 
FOR  MACINTOSH. 

#  InadditicHi 

jV  toiMToddingaflthe 
hardwareand 
soflwarethat  is 
required  to  create 


organization  can  have  access 
to  an  exteisive  range  of 
suRXMt  services— induding 
Sohitkxi  Line  Plus,  our  he^ 
dedc  and  technical  hotline. 


ivorks  Later, 
k  Netwoik  Iws. 


^  NetFRAME 
servers  are  con- 
adered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 
and  reliable 
servers  available 
today.*  And  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh— with  a  built-in  ./^le 
LocaTTalk®  connection  as  a 
standard  featured* 

Not  Mify  that,  NetFRAME 
ser^vers  sunx)rt  tire  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
indudi^  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  multivendor 
network,  Buanessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  worldng. 
Everything  from  craisulta- 
tion  and  instaHatiMi  to  LAN 
administration  training 
andsuRxrrt 

ff  you  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


rr  ALL  STARTS  wriHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac¬ 
intosh  connectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  servers,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recent  independent 
stu^  conducted  amcmg  MIS 
managers  Ml  the  jMToductivity 
benefits  of  Madntosh,  CMitact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fill 
you  in  Ml  all  file  network  news. 


A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 

C  199a  ai  rtiid.  he.  Bimw  wlwi  wdlhp  ftiMii.  whiir  >  t’l  wA—riu  ftiiwi'  ■hart,  ht  MMatwh. 
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DEC  to  bring  Athena  from  MIT 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 


BOSTCM  —  There  is  now  hope 
far  unwenities  ind  coiporatiocs 
that  have  been  wiaiing  Id  vam 
far  a  distributed  nuffcstaboa 
fnansgemeat  sjvtem  *jnst  Ske 
MITs  Proiect  Athena.  -Diptal 
E^ujpmentCont.  has  been  quiet- 
tf  impfanmring  a  commercial 
versfan  Atbeoa  at  selected 
beta^est  sites  and  is  now  making 
its  products  and  services  com- 
merdaHy  available,  the  company 
hasanoouDced. 

Better  stiD.  at  least  a  couple  of 
DEC'S  rivab  reportetSy  have 
said  they  wiD  work  to  implement 
Athena  on  iheir  own  systems  for 
customers  on  a  case^ose  ba¬ 
sis.  * 

Initiated  in  1983  and  opera¬ 
tional  since  1988,  Proiect  Athe¬ 
na  is.a  joim  IBM/DEC  effort  to 
design  a  distributed  desktop  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  "improve  the 
quaSty  of  education  on  the  MIT 
campus,**'  DEC  marketing  man¬ 
ager  Bany  Braunstein  said. 
FYoof  of  the  system's  manage¬ 
ment  prowess  is  that  h  now  sup¬ 
ports  more  than  10,000  user  ac- 
couBts  on  more  than  1,000 
workstations,  providii^  services 


to  90%  of  the  midei graduates 
and  50%  of  the  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  at  MIT,  Braunstem  said. 
'The  system  and  network  is  man¬ 
aged  ^  a  staff  of  so,  he  added. 

Affltng  the  capabikties  that 
the  vendors  work^  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  into  the  system  were  sup¬ 
port  of  up  to  10,000  worksta¬ 
tions,  easy  access  to  resources 
(hstributed  across  multiple  net¬ 
worked  servers,  "time-share- 
quality  security"  and  minimia- 
tion  of  costs  related  to 
management,  oiamtenance  and 
operatkn. 

Project  Athena  also  sought  to 
keep  users' optiorrs  open  regard¬ 
ing  the  workkatiotts  they  could 
choose.  Athena  is  based  on  in¬ 
dustry  or  de  facto  standards  such 
as  Unix  and  Tffensmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Iiitemet  Protocol 
The  project  also  generated  pro- 
tocob  tlkt  the  industry  has  since 
adopted  as  standards,  such  as  X 
Window  ^rstero  and  the  Ker¬ 
beros  security  system. 

Proof  tint  Kerberos  has 
fangs:  Oi  a  campus  famous  for 
its  compiler  wizardry,  there 
have  been  no  successful  system 
break-ins. 

North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  engineering  sdtool  is  one 


of  the  sites  at  which  DEC  is  im¬ 
plementing  an  Athena  system. 
The  sixth  largest  en^neering 
college  in  the  country,  the  school 
has  been  devefaping  a  plan  to 
provide  computer  resources  to 
students  more  effectively  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  said  WQian) 
Willis,  the  coOege's  dfrectOT  of 
computer  operations.  "When 
you  have  7,300  students,  this  is 
nontrivial."  be  said. 

The  college  evaluated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  workstation  sys¬ 
tems  that  required  "installing  a 
1^  cluster"  and  assigning  an 
additional  person  to  manage  that 
cluster  “once  you  got  past  30  to 
50  workstations,"  Willis  said. 
"That's  not  affordable  (or  us." 

With  Athena,  the  college 
found  what  it  wanted:  Software 
to  run  large  distributed  net¬ 
works  of  computers  so  that  they 
"looked  like  a  single  coo^Miter 
system"  and  could  be  managed 
by  a  minimal  number  of  people, 
Wl&s  said.  Students  can  "^iklk 
up  to  any  workstation  on  the  net¬ 
work  and  get  to  their  own  files 
and  applicatiorts."  he  added. 

Tte  cdlege  now  has  most 
Athena  components  up  and  run<- 
ning,  Willis  said.  DEC’S  role  oi 
tailoring  the  system  to  the  cerf- 


iege’s  needs  has  prov«i  critical, 
he  added,  because  Athena  "is 
not  a  finished  product  yet,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  MIT-isms  in 
there  that  don't  necessarily  ap¬ 
ply  to  us."  The  school  does  not 
intend  for  its  Athena  network  to 
be  all  DEC  and  has  received  as¬ 
surances  from  Data  General 
Corp.  and  Sun  Mkrosystema. 
Inc.  that  they  wiD  “commit  re¬ 
sources  to  porting  Athena  to 
their  systems,  although  they 


didn’t  say  they  would  sefl  it  to 
the  world,"  VfiUb  said. 

While  DEC  is  targeting  its 
Athena  offerings  at  universities, 
sevoal  businesses  have  also  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  system. 
Braunstem  said,  hi  particular, 
large  conqanies  in  the  aero- 
qiace,  elertrooics  and  diemical 
industiies  that  "have  many 
workstations  and  are  wondering 
bow  to  manage  them”  are  strong 
candidates  for  Athena,  be  added. 


Network  of  gods 


The  sponsors  of  Project  Athena  developed  a  series  of 
nxxfalesforinanagingadistnbatedwotkatatiQoenvi- 
ronment  and  named  them  after  varioos  penooae  from 
Greek  mythology  and  fabtory.  The  cast  of  characters, 
wfaiefa  DTC  plans  to  move  out  of  MTT  and  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  market ,  includes  tte  fallowing: 

•  Hesiod  (the  poet)  keeps  track  of  resources  and  translates  a 
request  for  a  logical  destination  to  a  physical  locMaon. 

•  Kerberos  (the  hound  that  guards  tte  gates  of  Hades)  pre¬ 
vents  unauthorized  users  from  making  oae  of  the  system  anl  b 
spedaDy  designed  to  provide  secuity  in  an  environment  srhere 
many  people  may  be  using  the  same  workstation. 

•  7f  jihyr  (lb  grid  rrf wiiwDprnvidi  b  mr waging  rmim  sirh  in 
chd>  notices,  oo-kne  conferences,  bulletin  bosrda  and  systeon 
support  notifications.  Zephyr  abo  controb  access  to  printer 
services,  keeping  track  of  the  number  of  pages  each  user  priflCs 
for  accounting  purposes.  , 

•  Moira  (the  godd^  of  fate)  b  the  master  database  and  shell' 
ELISABETH  HGRWnr 


NTRODUCING  THE  FOC| 
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Now  the  shortest  distance  between  matter  what  it  is— from  a  LAN  to  a  WAN . 


two  computers  is  a  straight  line— to  FOCNET  means  fast  access  to 

the  new  FOCNET  Connect  Series.  wi^^^ni^^Widistributed  data.  It's  the  only  connectiv- 
It  offers  all  the  connections  ity  ^lutbn  that  gives  you  complete  data 

you  need  for  complete  data  sharing  access  between  network  nod^.  For 

between  mainframe,  mini  and  person-  any  file  type  or  operating  s^em  in  use. 

al  computers  in  your  enterprise  network.  No  Relational,  non-relational,  preexisting  or  new. 


FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  FIS/BDOO  •  AT&T  ■  IBM  Mainframe  •  OEC/VAX  •  AS 
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Wexler 

FROM  RAGE  65 

thdr  own  fiber  netwOTks. 

Other  competitive  customer 
benefits  may  include  the  ability 
to  switch  traffic  otf  non^Beli 
metropobtan-area  networks  into 
the  )ong-<listance  network 
Uirou^  the  BOC  central  office. 
This  is  currently  not  happening 
much  because  the  BOCs  already 
bundle  that  switched  access 
charge  with  local  transport  and 
switching  charges.  The  alter¬ 
native  carriers  maintain  that  this 
puts  them  at  a  cost  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  supplying  any  one  of 
those  s^vices,  because  the 
customer  will  be  duplicating  his 
payment  in  the  Bell  bundle. 

Switched  access  to  the  long¬ 
distance  network  is  also  an  issue 
because  the  BOCs  are  under¬ 
standably  reluctant  to  collocate 
competitors'  equipment  in 
their  central  of&es  and  aren’t 
racing  to  provide  an  equal  quali¬ 
ty  of  interconnection  service.  Al¬ 
ternative  carrier  Teleport 
Communications  Group  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  negotiated  intercon¬ 
nections  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  but  the  alternative  car¬ 
riers  are  having  to  tackle  each  lo¬ 
cal  BOC  and  state  public  utility 
commission  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  get  the  interconnection 


quality  they  feel  they  deserve. 

The  BO<^  are  strug^g 
with  the  dilemma  that  aU  com¬ 
puter  and  networking  vendors 
are  being  in  an  era  that  has  cus¬ 
tomers  hollering  f<x  interoper¬ 
ability  and  ubiquitous  connectiv¬ 
ity:  striking  a  delicate  balance 
of  competition  and  cooperation. 
Somehow,  vendors  must  make 
their  products  and  services  more 
attractive  by  providing  intero¬ 
perability  with  competitors’  of¬ 
ferings  while  minimizing  the 
sales  dollars  forked  over  to  the 
other  guy  in  the  process. 

It’s  a  mind-boiling  task  — 
and  it  leaves  users  floundering 
amid  the  politicking  and  game¬ 
playing  that  goes  on  as  vendors 
weigh  their  vested  interests 
against  customer  demand. 

Competition  in  the  local  loc^ 
is  a  complex  issue  that  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  easily  resolved.  The 
alternative  carriers  want  to  com¬ 
pete  (M)  a  level  playing  field.  But 
how  much  competition  ot  re^ 
lation  is  needed  in  the  local  loc^ 
to  keep  the  local  carriers  honest 
and  responsive  to  customer 
needs?  Do  we  need  Divestiture  11 
at  the  local  leveR 

The  seven  BOCs  comi^ain 
that  they're  already  coll^tively 
losing  about  $4  billion  per  year 
to  “bypass”  activity,  liiisfigure, 
however,  includes  bypass 
methods  provided  by  the  BOCs 


themselves  —  such  as  dedicat¬ 
ed  T1  Imks  —  and  api^tioos 
that  were  never  intenided  to  nm 
through  the  BOC  central  office 
inyway,  such  as  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

Altemative  carrier  Metro¬ 
politan  Fiber  ^steins  moans 
that  BOC  competitors  are  able 
to  vie  for  less  than  l%oftbe$25 
billioa  ioca]  telephone  service 
market  because  of  the  BOCs' 
lack  of  cooperatkm.  That 
doesn't  sound  a  whole  lot  like 
competition  —  but  then,  bow 
many  wires  do  you  need  in  the 
street  going  to  the  same  place? 

The  BOCs  do  seem  to  want 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
They  want  to  enjoy  the  bruits  of 
their  monopoly  status  —  iriko 
wouldn't?  —  but  they  continue 
to  bound  U.S.  District  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene  to  IM  them 
get  into  other  areas  of  business, 
such  as  manubeturing,  long¬ 
distance  and  voice  mail  services. 
In  short,  they  want  to  be  dereg¬ 
ulated  without  paying  the  price. 

Perhaps  they  should  pidc  a 
priority:  &tber  ding  to  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  or  let  up  on  the  alterna¬ 
tive  carriers  and  gain  some  de- 
regulatmy  ammo  for  getting 
permission  to  expand  into  new 
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IMC  Networks  fires  latest 
shot  in  Ethernet  price  war 


Wlexkr  is  a  senior 

writer. 


IMC  Networks  Corp.  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Ethernet  network 
adapter  card  price  war  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  its  Etber^  8-bit 
card  to  $199.  The  price  war  was 
kicked  off  in  May  when  Western 
Digital  Corp.  started  shipping 
its  8*  and  l6-fait  Ethernet  cards 
for  $249. 

BT  Tymnet,  Inc.  said  last 
week  that  its  Tymnet  value-add¬ 
ed  network  now  provides  menu- 
driven  access  to  more  than  850 
databases  .available  from  13 
worldwide  information  provid¬ 
ers.  The  vendor  said  the  service 
trqrfes  the  inforroatkni  sources 
accessiUe  to  BT  Tymnet  cus¬ 
tomers. 

CodenoU  Technology  Co^. 
has  reportedly  contracted  with 
General  Motors  Corp.’a 
Packard  Electric  Divi^oo 
for  the  manubeture  of  Code- 
noil's  fiber  Ethernet  local-area 
networks.  CodenoD  Technology 
said  it  expects  to  transfer  the 
manubeture  of  its  Fiber  Distrib¬ 
uted  Data  Interbee  LAN  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  GM  divisioo  in  the 


near  future. 

PMaroad  Corp.  has  announced 
an  agreement  with  Nynex 
Corp.  under  wliidi  Mvoid  wiD 
resell  Compaq  Computer  Corp.- 
based  LANs  to  users  of  Mar- 
oid’s  ID-2000  Digital  Security 
and  Identification  System,  and 
Nynex  wiU  instaU  and  service  the 
LANs. 

Unix  server  vendor  Auapex 
SyateoM,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  raised  $12 
million  in  equity  investments  and 
licensing  fees  from  Pigl  Xerox 
Co.  Ltd.  and  Niaaho  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.  of  Japm. 

OUcom  USA  said  it  retested  its 
4M  and  16M  bit/sec.  token-ring 
network  adapter  cards  after  the 
recent  Madge  Networks  Ltd. 
announcement  that  a  buhy  Tex¬ 
as  Instruments,  Inc.  chip  caused 
Madge  to  recafi  2,000  boards. 
Oticom  reported  that  ha  boards, 
which  also  use  the  TI  Falcon 
chip,  stiD  work  fine  dhd  are  run¬ 
ning  in  networks  as  large  as  120 
nodes. 


NET  CONNECT  SERIES. 
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TO  MOVE  INFORMATION  ALONG  THESE  LINES. 


m 


And,  when  FOCNET  is  combined  with 
FOCUS,  the  world’s  most  widely  used  4GL,  you 
get  interoperability  and  true  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  between  PCs,  LANs  and  mainframes. 
M3u  can  downsize  applications  to  less  expen¬ 
sive  machines  and  use  your  processing  power 
more  efficiently— all  the  while  preserving  your 


investment  in  existing  data.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-212-736-4433,  ext.  3700  or  write  Information 
Builders,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  If  your 
job  is  getting  data  from  here  to  there,  you'll  find 
FOCNET  a  ICS 

very  moving  HD||  ■  J 

story.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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Technically 
K’s  An  Architecture. 

But  It’s  Really 
Sanething  Else. 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to  change.  Freedom 
to  grow.  The  basic  tenets  underlying  the  most 

advanced,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  architecture  ever 
developed. 

The  Computing  Architecture  for  the  90s  from  Computer 
Associates. 


CA9()S 


Since  it  encompasses  SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you  unprecedented  freedom  to 
integrate.  Aaoss  platforms,  operating  systems,  (Merent 
vendors-throu^out  your  entire  corporate  environment. 

J  Not  next  year.  Next  month.  Next  week. 

10C13\*  ^  here  today.  Unlike  other  arcHitec- 

J*  tures,  CA90S  is  already  supported  by  the 
worid ’s  broadest  range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that ’s  only  the  beginning.  The  best  news  is  in  how 
these  applications  work  together.  By  sharing  common 
services  and  advanced  technology,  CA  softv^e  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and  automation  in  frie  world. 
^  t  With  CA90s,  you  ’ll  be  prepared  for  whatever 
A  tlQ  happens  in  the  foture.  It  provides  responsible, 

^  ^  efficient  ways  to  migrate  to  new  technology, 

protecting  the  enormous 

i  IV^i  i  V/  V V.  investment  you  've  made  in  your 
existing  technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the  architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when 
you  need  it  the  most. 

Today. 

0 1990  Computer  Associates  Intematiotial.  Inc.,  n  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City.  NY  11530-4787  1-800^5-3003 
CA905  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc. 


(ZOMPUTER 


NETWORKING 


Tools  of  trade 

TakiDc  6ill  advaftage  <tf  the  penoaal  oompucm  It  the 
core  of  their  P06  syatcnia,  aoine  rettiera  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  uae  PC  doftwe  as  the  basis  d 

their  hooKgrown  appicatiam. 

Phar-llore.  lac.  m  Youf^Mown,  Oftao,  lor  enoh 
pie,  laes  a  feanthgenoatwicfatabasc  program  from  laformir 
Software,  lac.  in  Menlo  ?mk,  Calif.,  for  its  inveDtory  manage- 
ment,  videotape  rental  tradong  and  system  interfoce. 

'  There  weren  ’  t  systems  to  do  the  tfamgs  we  needed  that  we 
roaU  buy  over  the  s^,’*  said  James  Blake,  Uod  systems  pro- 


The  S-yeaT'oid  appficatkms.  written  by  Blake's  stnaO  pro- 
gramming  staff,  resi^  on  in-stoceprocesaon  —  an  NCR  Tow¬ 
er  running  Unix  —  in  each  of  Phar-More's  200  outlets  in  19 
states. 


POS 

FROMRIUSE65 

One  advantage  of  standard 
networking  and  ccnputer  plat¬ 
forms  is  that  It  nakes  it  eaaier  to 
combine  systems  —  s  necessity 
in  a  retad  marketpl^  marked 
by  mergers  and  acqiasitioas,  ac- 
cordBg  to  Steve  Johnson,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  Andersen  Consulting  in 
Chicago. 

"The  most  importaot  trend 
has  been  the  repbeement  of  pro¬ 
prietary  with  industTy-standard 
networking.'*  Johnnon  said. 
Opes  architectgres  not  only 
"hardware  a  commodity,'* 
be  said,  they  also  make  a  wider 
array  of  technotogies  available  to 
the  store. 

For  example,  stores  can  de¬ 
cide  to  employ  commercial  data¬ 
base  softwme  or  move  to  more 
exobc  POS  concepts,  such  as  the 
use  of  handidd.  order-entry  ter¬ 
minals  —  connected  to  the 
store’s  POS  server  over  a  radio 
frequency  network  —  tbat  rov¬ 
ing  salespeople  can  carry 
throughout  the  store  to  do  in¬ 
ventory  updates  or  actually  pro¬ 


cess  a  customer  sale. 

Giam  retailer  JC  I^nn^  Co., 
far  example,  is  revamping  its 
POS  system,  nqdacing  older 
checkout  tenninab  and  bsdi-of- 
fiee  serrers  at  each  of  its  1,300- 
plus  retail  locatioos  natkxia^. 

Demos  Teofaoer,  manager  of 
store  systems  suppnt  at  the 
company’s  Dafias  headquarters, 
said  the  back-room  procesaora 
had  nm  out  of  capacity  for  pro- 
cesamg  power  a^  d^  tpace. 
and  that  “maintenance  was  be¬ 
coming  a  nightmare”  when  it 
came  to  the  10-  to  15-year-oid 
POS  terminals.  On  average, 
eadi  store  has  55  registers. 

In  May,  JC  Finney  an¬ 
nounced  it  tad  selected  NCR  for 
the  $45  mdbon  POS  contract, 
which  indudes  purchasing  over 
16,400  of  NCR's  top-of-tbe-fine 
POS  tenmnal.  the  NCR  7052. 
The  7052  features  a  complete  al¬ 
phanumeric  keyboard,  a  spedal- 
iaed  POS  keypad  and  a  9-in. 
CRT.  and  it  uses  an  Intel  Corp. 
80286  microprocessor. 

The  termfoals  are  networked 
over  an  AT&T  Starlan.  then 
routed  to  PC-bssed  concentra¬ 
tors.  which  do  a  protocol  coover- 


sioo  to  a  token-ring  network  pro¬ 
tocol.  'The  token-ring  concen¬ 
trators  and  the  Surian  were 
oecesaary,  Teubner  said,  to  get 
past  the  (fistaace  hmitatkm  of  .a 
token-ring. 

Unlike  a  number  of  retailers 
who  use  a  stn^  m-store  proces¬ 
sor.  JC  I^nney  has  opted  to  use 
two  servers  per  store:  one  to 
handle  administrative  back-o(- 
6ce  fuDCtfons  and  axmther  con¬ 
taining  the  inventory  price  data¬ 
base.  . 

This  POS  processor  also  acts 
asa  communications  gateway  for 
credit  authorizations  and  for 
connectioo  to  one  of  the  chain’s 
three  national  data  centers.  Both 
servers  use  NCR  PCs. 

Teubner  said  he  considered 
Unix  networking  for  the  store 
networks  but  that  "in  the  nuilti- 
tasldng  world  of  token-ring,  if 
you  want  to  expand,  you  can  add 
another  processor  . . .  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  think  you  can  test  new 
apfrikatioos  easier  than  this  in  a 
Unix  configuration." 

In  addition,  the  NCR  7052 
POS  terminals  include  integrat¬ 
ed  magnetic  stripe  readers  for 
credit  cards  and  the  ability  to  use 


bar-code  scanners. 

Previously,  the  retailer  used 
OCR-A  tags  on  its  merchandise, 
but  the  scanning  gave  only  a 
50%  read  rate,  according  to 
Teubner.  He  said  the  bar-code 
readers  should  result  in  a  98%  to 
99%  accuracy  rate. 

Teubner  also  said  the  fully 
programmable  features  of  the 
terminals  will  make  them  easier 
for  salespeople  to  use  and  that 


work  wiD  start  soon  on  in^irov- 
ing  what  be  called  the  roisters’ 
"presentation  services." 

"Our  long-term  plan,”  he 
concluded,  ’*»  to  push  the  inter¬ 
active  query  down  to  the  rois¬ 
ter  level." 

The  deployment  of  JC  Pen- 
ney’s  new  terminals  and  servers, 
begun  last  year,  will  be  half  done 
by  the  end  of  1990  and  finished 
next  year,  Tetfoner  said. 


AIAG  drives  closer  to 
EDI  standardization 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CVSMFV 


SOUTHFIEU).  Mich.  ~  They 
may  never  agree  on  win  makes 
the  best  can.  but  Automotive  In¬ 
dustry  Action  Group  (AIAG) 
tnemhen  recently  agreed  to 
make  the  necessary  compro- 
naaea  to  standardize  often  used 
dectrooic  data  interchange 
(EDO  transaction  sets  is  their  in¬ 
dustry. 

EDI  speriabsts  from  28  par¬ 
ticipating  companies  —  indud- 
iag  Gtaeni  MotonGorp..  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.. 
Deere  &.  Co.,  Caterpffiar,  Inc., 
TRW.  be.,  Alfied-SigDal,  Inc. 
and  17  truck  Tnanofacturers  and 
key  suppkers  —  have  been 
woiricmg  to  come  tgi  with  ways  to 
bring  order  to  the  automotive  tn- 
dnstry's  EDI  chaos  since  early 
this  year. 

The  AIAG  estimated  that 
there  are  20.000  suppliers  that 
funnsh  production  parts  to  the 
auto  inditstry.  and  at  least  80% 
to  90%  of  them  are  doing  some 
level  of  EDI  with  their  custom¬ 
ers.  acconkngtoJohnC.  Martin, 
AIAG  managing  director. 

By  efoninaiing  repetitious 
den^  operations  and  being 
able  to  transmit  stindanfized 
conqajter-readable  data,  auto  in- 
dus^  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  said  they  can  trim  signifi¬ 
cant  "non-value-added”  costs 
from  each  vehicle. 

The  auto  industry  has  been 
moving  to  EDI  —  reportedly  in¬ 
vesting  hundreds  of  millions  of 


doHars  in  it  —  since  the  1970s. 
and  volume  buyers  of  automo¬ 
tive  materials  and  parts  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  EDI  methods 
and  imposed  them  on  suppliers. 
Siqipbers  have  often  bad  to  bear 
the  cost  of  maintaining  several 
(hfferent  EDI  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  Mich^ 
OanA,  AIAG  project  team  com- 
dinator. 

(Chrysler  and  Ford  eliminated 
their  proprietary  systems  in  the 
mid-  to  bte  19805,  and  Oneral 
Motors  is  moving  in  that  ifirec- 
tkn.  However,  there  are  many 
vanatioRs  of  the  ANSI  X12  stan¬ 
dards  that  stiD  create  problems 
for  the  suppbers,  according  to 
(bnis. 

Ongoing  •fforts 

Early  this  year,  the  AIAG  assem¬ 
bled  100  EDI  specialists  from 
member  companies  to  discuss 
the  problem.  The  proposed  sofa- 
tion  was  to  standaitfiae  EDI  sys¬ 
tems. 

Many  AIAG  companies  be¬ 
lieve  the  entire  industry  should 
use  standard  transaction  sets, 
the  qied&c  formatting  codes  for 
purchase  orders,  shipping  no¬ 
tices,  receipts,  invoices,  pay¬ 
ments  and  other  electronic 
transactioiis,  according  to  Mar¬ 
tin. 

fathering  the  member  com¬ 
panies  was  the  easy  part.  Martin 
said,  but  ’*tlie  first  meetings  bor¬ 
dered  on  civfl  war."  Agreement 
was  reached  on  the  first  two 
transactioo  sets  and  progress  ac¬ 
celerated.  By  the  end  of  the  year. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Locol-areo 

networking 

hardware 

integrated  Network  C^.  has 
announced  a  shelf-mounted 
eSU/DSU  system  for  use  in 
high-density  switched  and  dedi¬ 
cated  digital  data  appficatiems. 

*1116  CM-1000  includes  a 
standard  VME  shelf  that  can 
support  up  to  21  eSU/DSU 
ca^.  It  also  {uovides  dedicated 
digital  service  (DDS)  CSUfDSU 
cards  equipped  with  RS-232D 
and  V.35  interfaces  to  support 
maxiinum  DDS  speeds  of  56K 
bit/sec.,  the  vendor  said. 

The  system  is  scheduled  to  be 
available  this  month  for  a  list 
price  of  $1,175.  Switched  ser¬ 
vice  eSU/DSU  cards  are  slated 
for  a  first-quarter  1991  release. 
Each  DDS  CSU/DSU  card  will 
cost  $850. 

Integrated  Network 
757  Route  202/206 
Bridgewater,  N.J.  08807 
(201)218-1600 

(Gateway  (^ommunicalions,  Inc. 
has  introduced  an  unshielded 
twisted-pair  Ethernet  local-area 


the  AIAG  said,  it  expects  to  have 
published  implementation  guide¬ 
lines  for  17  high-use  transaction 
sets. 

Martin  said  the  ihfficulty  in 
standardizing  is  defining  the  in¬ 
formation  and  terminology  to  be 
used.  "Over  the  years,  each 
company  has  established  its  own 
httaiw^  practices  and  culture." 
and  changing  company  culture  is 
not  easy,  he  said. 


network  adapter. 

The  G/Ether-Twist  MC 
adapter  was  designed  to  provide 
effi^nt  data  transfer  between 
Micro  Channel  Architecture- 
based  IBM  I^rsonal  Systeni/2s 
and  compatibles  and  an  Ethernet 
LAN. 

The  product  also  features 
64K  bytes  of  extended  on-board 
memory,  drivers  for  several  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  support  for 
Transmissioo  Control  Protoo^ 
Internet  Protocol,  accordmg  to 
the  vendor. 

The  suggested  retail  price  is 
$460. 

Gateway  Communications 
294 1  Alton  Ave. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92714 
(714)553-1555 


Lacal-area 

netwarking 

saftware 

AGE  has  announced  a  server 
that  enables  3M  Xstation  Mod¬ 
el  120  terminals  to  operate  with 
Digital  Equipment  C^.’s  Dec- 
stations  running  Ultrix. 

Xoftware  Maiuger/DEC  pro¬ 
vides  Ultrix  users  with  features 
of  the  Xstation  120,  indudmg 
dynamic  display  configuration 
and  serial  and  parallel  device  at¬ 
tachments. 

All  connections  are  via  Ether¬ 
net  and  Transmission  Control 
Protocd/Internet  Protocol  in¬ 
terfaces. 

A  Xoftware  Manager/DEC  bi¬ 
nary  host  costs  $625  for  sin^ 
user  and  $995  for  multijde-user 
Xstation  licenses.  It  is  scheduled 
to  be  available  in  the  second 
quarter. 

AGE 


8765  Aero  Drive 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92123 

(619)565-7373 

Mt.  Xinu  has  announced  K-A- 
Sbare.  a  software  package  de¬ 
signed  to  convert  a  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc  workstation  into 
an  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Apple- 
share  file  server. 

'The  product  fully  implements 
Apple’s  Apple  Filing  Protocol  for 
sharing  among  networked 
Madntoah  machines.  K-A-Share 
puts  the  Appleshare  host  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  background  of  a  Sun 
woriesutfon  instead  of  in  a  dedi¬ 
cated  Macintosh  machine,  there¬ 
by  enabling  each  Maemtosh  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  used  as  a  complete 
personal  computer.  Each  copy  of 
the  packa^  can  sup^iort  up  to 
1 00  Madntoeh  systems. 

Prices  begin  at  $995 . 

Mt.  Xinu 
2560  Ninth  Sl 
Berkeley.  Calif.  94710 
(415)644-0146 

Databtlity  Software  Systems, 
Inc  introduced  a  software  pro¬ 
gram  that  converts  IBM  I^rson- 
al  Computer  ports  into  ternunaJ 
server  ports  to  form  a  PC-baaed 
communicatians  server. 

Vistaware  can  reportedly 
convert  any  IBM  PC  or  compati¬ 
ble.  ^rso^  Sy5tem/2  or  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  Vaxmate 
system  into  a  high-end  doal-pro- 
tooed  local  access  and  transport 
area  and  Transmission  (^octroi 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  Tel¬ 
net  terminal  aerver. 

'The  pnxhict  is  priced  at 
$695. 

Oatability  Software 

Syatema 

322  Eighth  Ave. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10001 
(212)807-7800 
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ment  at  Leo  Bomett  Co.  io 
Chicago.  He  wiD  oversee  both 
the  Chkago  headquarters 
and  the  worldwide  mfonttS' 
tkm  operatiaos  at  Burnett, 
wfaicfa  is  one  of  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  m  the 


Gtgita  has  been  at  Bur¬ 
nett  since  1975,  starting  as  a 
progran  analyst  in  the  Uor- 
natian  services  department 
andthenswitcfaingtotbead- 
vertisiog  aide  of  Uie  business, 
where  be  worked  his  way  up 
to  account  (fiiector. 

Gopta.  41,  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Loubiaaa 
State  University,  a  master’s 
degree  from  Dt^  Umversity 
and  a  FhJ).  in  applied  math. 
ematics  and  elecUical  engi- 
neesing  from  Duke. 


Hi 


nrstlViiac 

Corp«  in  Denver 
KaananmH  DOO 

Skender  direc¬ 
tor  of  infonna- 
tkm  services.  In 
his  new  positkm,  he  wfll 
oversee  the  company’s  cotn- 
puttf  programming,  word 
processing  and  computer  op- 


Prior  to  joining  First 
That,  whicfa  qmdaiises  in 

th»  HmfiMiihip  ami  aAnintft- 

trationofaelf-directedinch- 
vidual  and  busioess  retire¬ 
ment  pbna,  Skeoder  was  the 
manager  of  nfonnatkm  aer- 
vicea  at  a  subsidiary  of  Puite 
Ifoinc  Carp,  in  Houstoo. 

Skeoder  is  a  graduate  of 
Austin  Cottege  and  received 
an  MBA  from  the  Univeraity 
of  Denver. 

Wlio*s  on  Ibo  got 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant^  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  comiDg  and 
going,  and  CsMpwfmmfid 
wants  to  help  by  menCiociing 
any  IS  job  dian^  in  Execu¬ 
tive ‘Dmck.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  dianges,  be 
sure  to  <fcop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  public 
tktts  deportment  write  to 
Clnton  Wilder.  Senior  Editor. 
Management,  Computer- 
wofid.  Box  9171. 375  Coctn- 
hmm  Road.  Framinghsn, 
Maas.  01701-9171. 


Rocketing  past  political  barriers 


BY  I4AURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CVSTWV 

Even  on  a  hot,  htonid  Houston 
summer  day,  not  a  bead  of 
sweat  can  be  found  on  Uoyd 
Eridcsoo's  face  as  he  stroib 
calmly  about  the  Natkmal 
Aeroosutics  and  Space  Administra- 
tkm's  grounds,  adoairing  the  eooriiious 
rockets  on  disptay  at  the  Jdmson 
Space  Center  GSO. 

’’There's  something  about  working 
here  that  gives  me  a  special  feeling . . . 
a  feeling  of  bemg  a  part  of  history  that 
makes  me  fed  good."  says  Eridcaoo, 
who  has  been  working  at  the  JSC  — 
the  U.S.  space  center  for  man^  op- 
eratkms  —  for  the  past  25  years. 

Erickaon's  job  does  not  deal  with 
training  astronauts  how  to  live  in 
q»ce,  but  like  the  astnmauts  at  the 
JSC,  Erickson  spends  a  good  portioQ  of 
his  time  trying  to  communicate  with 
JSC  employees  here  on  Earth. 

A  bit  of  o  solnsmon 

Eridcsoo,  an  elegant  southwesterner 
who  is  always  willing  to  tdl  a  tale,  was 
not  shy  about  saying  that  be  has  "just 
enou^  salesman"  in  him  to  convince 
upper  fnanagement.  hts  peers  and  oth¬ 
er  employees  at  JSC  bow  they  can  ben¬ 
efit  frra  the  use  of  his  newest  project, 
called  the  Johnson  Space  Center  Man¬ 
agement  Information  Systems 
GSCMI9.  JSCMIS  is  a  common  inter¬ 
face  designed  for  users  to  access  multi' 
pie  databases  seamlessly  throu^  the 
use  of  IBM's  Professnoal  Office  Sys¬ 
tem  (Prof  $)  dectronk  maO  system. 

Although,  technically ,  Erickson’s  ti¬ 
tle — dectrooics  engineer  for  the  data 
processing  systems  dhridoo.  Mission 
Support  Directorate  at  the  JSC  — 
do^'t  make  him  an  IS  manager,  be 
claims  that  two  years  on  the  JSCMIS 
project  has  tau^t  him  a  great  deal 


NASA's  Erkfcaon  rwvtaumaexFoxdcd  impUmentation^uoerinttrfau 


about  beiog  one. 

Erickaoo  cooceptuahaed,  designed 
and  told  ffie  idea  for  JSCMIS  to  upper 
management.  He  is  also  project  lea^ 
and  NASA  Technical  M^or  for 
JSCMIS  and  was  responsible  for  find¬ 
ing  the  outside  contractors  for  the  sys¬ 
tems  devefoproent  and  research  h^ 
from  the  Untversity  of  Houston-Clear 
Lake.  These  are  aD  tasks  an  IS  manag¬ 
er  would  oormally  perform,  he  says. 

The  JSCMIS  program  has  received 
fovorabie  reviews  from  its  userx,  who 
total  about  100  so  for,  according  to 
ter  Bisbop,  associate  professor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Univeraity  of  Houston- 
Clear  Lake’s  Space  Busfoess  Reaeardi 
Center. 

"We  think  we’ve  put  ourselves  in 
touch  with  the  people  who  are  using 
the  ^rstem,"  says  Bisbop.  who  hdped 
with  the  project 

However,  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
win  such  approvd,  Erkkaoo  says. 

"When  I  told  people  I  was  going  to 


bufld  a  common  ioterfoce  for  access  to 
multiple  databases  and  make  it  accessi¬ 
ble  throu^  Prafo,  people  told  me  I  was 
crazy."  he  layx.  Upper  management 
"didn't  want  to  chance  anyone  doing 
anything  with  the  system  because  Uiey 
were  afraid  this  project  might  bring 
the  system  to  its  knees." 

So  for,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Erkkaon  says.  Precautkxrs  are 
being  taken  so  tint  as  JSCMIS  be¬ 
comes  availible  to  more  users,  the  sys¬ 
tem  vdi  be  protected  from  a  crash. 

Ideally.  Erkkaon  says  be  woidd  Iflce 
to  implwnfnt  fab  JSCMIS  program 
throiigbout  the  entire  center,  embed- 
<fing  the  concepts  of  JSCMIS  into  the 
system  to  became  a  JSC  standard.  But 
although  thb  goal  b  feasible  tecfano- 
logkaDy.  politks  and  the  roanagemeot 
structure  of  the  JSC  have  slowed  up 
the  project’s  success  so  for,  Erkkaon 
saya. 

For  each  JSC  aaftware  appbotian, 
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Telecom  managers  gaining  increasedatature 


Managers  of  information 
systems,  take  note:  With 
more  tdeconmnmkatkns 
managers  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  inte- 
gratioo  and  operatkn  of  both  wide- 
area  and  local-area  networks,  they  are 
being  elevated  to  a  position  equal  with 
IS  managers. 

According  to  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 
senior  consultants  Mkfaael  D.  Kenne¬ 
dy  and  David  Rubin,  the  rise  of  corpo¬ 
rate  networking  has  moved  telecom- 
municatiofts  from  a  reactive  admini¬ 
strative  functioo  into  a  vital,  active 
operating  position  that  can  substantial¬ 
ly  affect  a  cooqnny's  cocnpetitiveoess 
bottom  bne. 

The  consultants,  writing  in  an  issue 
of  Spectrum,  puUbhed  Arthur  0. 


Little's  Decbko  Resources  affilbte, 
said  the  oew  role  for  telecommunka- 
tioos  managers  carries  an  increased 
responsihility  to  take  an  active,  vbfole 
role  in  corporate  decbioo-making. 

The  most  effective  teleconununka- 
tkms  maiagers  wfll  be  aggressive  in- 
oovatocs  who  work  with  unit  itkanagera 
to  find  productive  ways  to 
exploit  advances  in  net¬ 
working,  they  said. 

The  key  to  using  tele- 
conununkatioQS  to  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  the 
consultants  added,  b  to  be 
certam  that  the  company's 
networks  are  as  g^  or 
better  than  those  of  the 
competitioD. 

To  be  sure  the  company  remains 
competitive,  the  authors  suggested 
that  managers  dassifotetecommunka- 
tioos  systems  into  tl^  categories  — 


base,  key  and  padttg  —  and  oxiqare 
the  BBZ  to  that  of  the  oompetitxn. 

TbeauthorssaidakiCafbaaeted)- 
nologies  ittficates  a  bcfc  of  conqietitive 
advantage;  an  etnphasb  on  k^  tech¬ 
nologies  suggests  that  the  telecom- 
munkatioas  technologies  are  helping 
to  make  the  conqisny  more  coogieti- 
tive.  but  moving  too  fost 
into  unproven  tednol- 
ogies  b  not  anadvanoge. 

The  authors  further 
suggested  that  managers 
keep  the  tdecommunka- 
tkms  iofoastructure  costs 
below  the  industry  aver¬ 
age.  For  example,  pur¬ 
chase  bidk  tranambbon 
capacity,  which  can  save  10%  fo  15% 
of  transmbsinn  aervice  costs,  and  re¬ 
place  ofaaolete  telepbooe  systems, 
which  can  save  10%  to  20%  of  tele- 
phone  system  costs. 
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"Raquiranwits  for  tfio  next 
gootroHoo  of  DBMS" 

Bjf  Gordon  C.Eeerest 
Univenity  oi  MinnesoU 
Manafeinefit  InfomiMtion  S3rstetii« 
Research  Center 
Working  paper 

■  Networked  database  management 
systems  and  rebtkxial  DBMS  tall  sbmt 
for  future  computing  requirements. 
There  are  thr^  areas  driving  the  search 
(or  a  new  genentioo  of  DBMS:  They 
must  support  the  data  management  needs 
of  computer-aided  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  and  gra^dtics  appheations.  they 
must  operate  in  an  open  distnbuted  en¬ 
vironment,  and  they  must  capture  more 


comi^te  semantics  of  a  data  structure. 

Some  of  the  prindpies  of  obiect-ori- 
ented  programming  show  promise  in  the 
deveiofMnent  of  a  database  structure  to 
meet  those  requirements.  Object-orient¬ 
ed  DBMS  incliide  the  following  notions: 

•  Object  idefitity.  The  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  objects  regardless  d  their  charac¬ 
teristics  or  location  and  to  focUitate  ob¬ 
ject  sharing. 

•  Object  typing.  The  ability  to  define 
new  object  types  and  associate  objects 
with  one  or  more  object  types. 

•  Object  naaembly.  The  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  arbitrarily  complex  and  dynamic  ob¬ 
jects  firom  other  objects. 

•  inberitnnee.  The  atnlity  to  define 
subtypes  and  supertypes  so  that  subtypes 
inherit  attributes  of  their  supertypes. 


X+ 3270=LanSet 
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Connecting  with  your  ideas. 


LanSet  800.  A  ne^^'  X  Window' 
^uadon.  To  rise  you  full 
integration  oIa  W^indows  and 
mainframe  3270  connccd\in-  in 
a  single  X  serv’er. 

LanSet  800  has  several  wat-s  of 
adding  3270  funcdonaliiv  to  X.  For 
example,  LanSet  800/3270dt  gi\cs 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
connecdon  and  direct  connecdon 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connecdon  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Windmv  and  other  UNIX 
^plicadons.  Use  the  IBM  connecdon 
for  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applicadons. 

With  the  LanSet  860/3270dc, 
two  cablcs-Ethemet  and  vour 
existing  3X74  coax- plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  sen  er.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  window  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  with  no 
hot  kc\’  required.  There’s  no  need 
for  any  special  softw’are  on  your 
mainframe. 

Wf^vc  got  lots  more  wav's  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spectragraphics'  X  Window' 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connccdons  for  you. 

FREE  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window'  technoic^' 
and  applicadons.  For  your  FREE 
copy,  call  (619)  587-6969,  FAX 
(619)  450-0218.  Or  w-iite,  X-Guide, 
Spectr^rapbics  Corporation,  9707 
Waplcs  Street,  San  Diegp,  CA  92121. 
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•  EpcMpMuIatBon.  The  ^lility  to  define 
operations  associated  with  an  object  type. 

However,  ofaject-oriented  DBMSs 
don’t  meet  all  needs  for  the  future. 
DBMS&must  also  offer  an  interface  that 
can  manipuhte  objects  in  time  and  space. 


"Ptanniiig  and  budding  strotogic 
informoHon  systnms" 

fy  John  Burch 

Journal  oS  Systema  Management 
July  1990 

■  The  fcjlowing  are  steps  to  develop¬ 
ing  a  strategic  mfonnation  systems  plan: 

•  EstaMlsh  IS  goals.  This  step  invotm 
the  review  of  company  operations,  sys¬ 
tem  policies  and  busn^  plans.  There 
should  be  a  of  IS  and  user  interaction. 
The  aim  is  to  align  business  and  IS  obj^- 
dves.  The  idea  is  to  so&dt  system  project 
ideas  from  the  business  and  IS  side,  as 
well  as  from  outside  consultants.  Review¬ 
ing  documentation  such  as  previous  sys¬ 
tems  plans  and  important  memos  can  hdp 
in  reai±iog  an  IS  goal. 

This  investigative  process  ^ould 
help  IS  to  design  and  imfdement  systems 
that  support  the  organization's  goals,  to 
ex;joit  business  opportunities  and  to  fol¬ 
low  a  systems  dev^opment  methodolo¬ 
gy  that  takes  users  into  account  and  pro¬ 
vides  status  and  progress  on  all  new 
systems  projects. 

•  Ebdt  and  phorittze  IS  project  re- 
qtiests.  IS  can  formulate  a  method  to 
priontize  system  requests.  This  entails 
fitting  out  a  systems  project  request  form, 
preparing  a  systems  project  request  pri¬ 
ority  worksheet  and  plotting  a  systems 
priority  request  grid.  Reqoests  should 

be  judged  on  strategic  and  feasibility  cri-  y 
teria.  The  planning  team  must  judge  how 
well  each  request  is  linked  to  tte  goals  of 
increasing  productivity,  enhancing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  service  and  improving  manage¬ 
ment  dedsiorKnaking. 

•  Assess  IS  resources  and  capacity.  IS 
needs  to  make  sure  it  has  the  resources  to 
suppmt  current  operating  needs  and 
take  on  new  proj«:ts. 


"Ugal  protKtioii 
of  iiilonnation" 

Meldman 

Sloan  School  of  Management 
Center  for  Information  Systems 
Research 

Working  paper  (May  1990) 

■  As  information  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  and  relied  on  more  often  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  use.  concons  over  its 
protection  and  privacy  are  cropping  up. 
Legal  protectioo  of  infmmatioo  finds  its 
foundatiem  in  doctrines  that  have  long 
protected  peofde  and  their  property.  Le¬ 
gal  protection  from  computer  crime,  ffmn 
patent  and  copyright  intogemeot  and 
from  theft  of  trade  secrets  are  protec¬ 
tions  that  treat  information  as  intellectu¬ 
al  property. 

Prmectioo  of  information  as  intellec¬ 
tual  property  can  be  done  through  copy¬ 
right,  ti^  secret  and  patent  Computer 
software  falls  into  this  category.  Copy¬ 
rights  and  trade  secrets  are  the  most 
popular  forms  of  protection  for  software, 
bemuse  they  are  cheaper  and  foster  to 
obtain  than  patents.  A  fins  is  that  tbe 
courts  have  consistent^  upheld  tbe  ap¬ 
plicability  of  copyri^t  and  trade-secret 
law  to  software. 
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All  great  ideas  must  have  a  take-off 
point.  Where  you  gather  the  strength  of 
your  forces  and  venture  out  on  your  own. 

Introducing  Novadyne. 

Novadyne  Computer  Systems,  Inc. , 
formerly  McDonndl  Douglas  Fidd 
•  Service  Company,  is  backed  by  the  same 


experienced  leadership  that  has  broi#t 
us  to  the  forefront  in  the  crarputer  ser¬ 
vice  and  distribution  industry. 

With  our  stTMig  positm  in  OEM 
service  management,  hardware  mainte¬ 
nance,  software  support,  fourth-party 
repair  and  networliig  capabilities  on  the 


most  popular  systems  in  the  industry,  we 
provide  the  fullest  levd  of  responsive¬ 
ness  to  our  custaners. 

Through  our  value-added  reseltes 
and  dealers,  we  sujply  the  popular 
REALITY*  and  lMX*-bas^  ^ierating 
systems  rai  McDramell  Douglas  and 


Sun  Microsystems®  computers— provid-  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  launch-  us  today  at  1775  East  St.  Andrew  Place, 

ing  total  solutions  in  sj'stems  and  support  ing  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  indepen-  Santa  Ana,  California  92705-6560, 

to  our  customa^.  dent  service  and  distribution  companies.  (800)  826-4944. 

With  the  power  of  many  combined  as  Armed  with  this  commitment, 
one,  Novadyne  brings  you  1,000  dedi-  Novadyne  is  bringing  a  whole  new  level 
cated  professionals  in  over  100  key  loca-  of  products  and  services  down  to  earth, 

tions  across  the  nation.  All  energized  by  To  learn  more  about  Novadyne,  contact  The  Power  Of  Many  Combined  As  One. 

RLALl'n'isaiwssirtwj  traJeriSrt  of  McDonnell  l)ciu(Sas.l>TX  6  aiegBUsvdiradrtiBfk  of. AT&T  lnlrniBa«tSssems.S»\kTo»yTim'S  a  trademark  of  Si*  MKiTBvsiffi^.lK 


NOVADYNE 

FORMERLY  A  DIVISION  Of  McDONNELL  DOUGLAS. 
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COMMENTARY 

Alan  J.  Ryan 

Paying  homage 
to  the  humble  ant 


■ 


In  an  ant  cokny,  the  big 
old  queen  finds  a  nice  safe 
spot,  locks  her  shp- 
pers.  lays  some  eggs  and 
is  doted  on  by  a  few  loyal 
males.  Hers  is  a  fuD'dme 
job  that  ensures  a  future 
supply  p(  workers  for  the  colony. 

Meanwhile,  throngs  of  worker  ants 
dig  tunnels,  move  eggs  foom  one  chamber 
to  another,  venture  outside  to  forage  for 
food,  try  to  avoid  a  host  of  calamities  and 
basically  keep  the  business  of  running  an 
ant  colony  on  tracL 
.  I  don’t  pretend  to  fuDy  understand 
the  intTkacies  of  ant  o^y  life,  but  1  sus> 
pect  that  old  Queenie  is  not  spending  a 
lot  of  time  thinkmg  about  her  workers. 
It’s  even  more  doifotful  she  will  recog* 
nize  for  bravery  those  ants  who  manage 
to  outrun  a  can  of  Raid  or  sidestep  a  fost- 
approaching  Converse  AD  Star. 

Fortunately,  life  for  human  workers 
can  be  more  rewarding  —  if  the  queen, 
long,  chief  executive  officer  or -some  oth* 
er  top  official  wants  to  make  K  that  way. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  worked  for  a 
wnall  company  has  seen  it  in  action:  The 


boss  sim]!^  steps  out  of  his  or  her  office 
to  pat  the  woricer  on  the  back  (ot  some 
other  ingratiating  gesture)  for  a  job  well 
done.  The  employee  beams,  the  boss  ex- 
its,  and  everyone  is  pretty  happy. 

But  in  large  firms,  it  gets  trickier  to 
honor  good  work  beyond  the  local  level:  it 
takes  a  crafty  executive  to  keep  on  top  erf 
the  events  that  merit  a  pat  on  the  back. 

It  can  be  done,  however,  even  if  the 
pat  is  not  a  physical  one. 

For  instance,  at  Omnecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  in  Hartford,  the  chairman 
is  tapped  into  an  executive  information 
system  (EIS)  that  allows  him  to  caU  up  a 


IN  LARGE  FIRMS,  it 
gets  trickier  to  honor 
good  work  beyond  the 
local  level;  it  takes  a  crafty 
executive  to  keep  on  top  of 
the  events  that  merit  a  pat  on 
the  back. 


file  that  lists  "me^-achievers.”  The 
mega-achievers  —  those  enterprising  in¬ 
surance  salespe<H>le  who  have  sold  major 
potides  worth  $1  million  or  more  in  the 
last  day  —  then  get  personalized  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  efievts. 

The  EIS  mega-achiever  listing  in¬ 
cludes  the  salesperson’s  name,  office  and 
phone  number.  The  chairman  can  simply 
touch  his  screen;  the  number  is  dialed, 
and  the  congratulations  are  doled  out. 


If  the  call  is  placed  but  the  deserving 
salesperson  is  not  in,  the  executive  can 
then  send  himself  an  electronic  note  that 
wiU  pop  up  on  his  screen  later  in  the  day  to 
remind  him  to  try  again. 

TheoreticaUy,  the  chairman  could 
find  out  about  the  sale  of  the  policy  within 
minutes  of  the  client  signing  the  paper¬ 
work,  and  within  minutes,  he  coiJd  have 
that  salesperson  on  the  phone  —  no 
matter  where  the  salesperson  is  located. 

Some  wiU  argue  that  the  executive  is 
taking  an  easy  way  out  by  having  his  com¬ 
puter  alert  him  to  big  events.  I  disagree. 
They’ll  say  that  using  a  computer  to  track 
accomplishments  is  impersonal.  And  I’ll 
say  that  argument  is  rubbish.  After  aU,  it 
is  better  to  use  a  computer  to  track  ac¬ 
complishments  than  to  recognize  an  im¬ 
portant  event  weeks  or  months  after  it 
happens,  or  worse,  not  recognize  it  at  aU. 

Connecticut  Mutual’s  chairman  is 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  follow  what  the  employees  are  do¬ 
ing.  And  top  executives  at  many  compa¬ 
nies  have  their  own  niethods  of  doing  the 
same  thing  —  some  write  personal  let¬ 
ters  or  send  notes  for  a  job  well  done. 
That  there  is  a  computer  system  that 
helps  to  make  the  effort  timely  and  effec¬ 
tive  is  an  added  bonus. 

The  outcome  is  the  same:  The  work¬ 
er  feels  good  about  his  or  her  job  and  is 
[deased  someone  at  the  top  took  time  to 
notice;  the  top  executives  feel  good  about 
their  employees  and  show  it;  and  the 
ants  —  well,  be  glad  you’re  not  an  ant. 


Ryan  is  a  CompuUrworld  senior  writer. 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

AMS  seeking 
nominations  for 
exec  awards 

American  Management  Systems, 
Inc.  and  the  Graduate  School  trf  Industri¬ 
al  Administration  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  have  announced  that  they 
are  currently  seeking  ntxninations  for  the 
Fourth  Awaitls  for  Achievement  in  Man¬ 
aging  Informatimi  Technology. 

The  awards  —  which  were  launched 
in  1987  —  are  pven  to  executives  and 
professionals  from  the  nation’s  leading  or¬ 
ganizations  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  their  organizations 
throu^  the  effective  use  (rf  computer  and 
communications  technology. 

Nominations  for  the  awards  can  be 
made  by  diief  executive  officers  or  other 
top  executives  of  the  participating  organi¬ 
zations. 

Nominatioos  must  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  Aug.  15,  andafirst-level  screening  of 
the  mmiinations  wiD  be  completed  by  Oct. 
31. 

Finalists  wiU  be  selected  1^  Jan.  31, 
1991,  and  the  awards  wiD  be  conferred  in 
May  1991  at  an  awards  ceremmy  in  New 
Yorit. 

For  more  infonnatiem,  contact  Jan 
Dodson,  American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems,  Arlington,  Va.  (703)  841-5830. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  73 

there  is  one  manager  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  ^plication  run  smoothly.  While 
this  system  helps  keep  the  software  up  to 
date  and  running,  it  means  that  fingers 
can  always  be  pointed  if  something  goes 
wrong.  That  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
Erickscm  to  convince  these  people  that 
their  software  will  not  become  any  more 
vulnerable  —  as  seme  fear — if  it  is  on  the 
JSCMIS  system. 

“The  i»oblem  with  implementing  all 
products  to  this  system  is  political  and  or¬ 
ganizational  —  not  technical.  We  in  tech- 

WE  DESIGNED  it 

for  the  occasional 
user,  not  for  the 
engineer-type  user.” 

LLOTO  ERICKSON 
JOHNSON  SPACE  CENTER 


nology  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  cre¬ 
ate  a  technology  path  and  it  will 
automaticaily  flow,  but  that’s  not  always 
true  when  political  issues  are  involved,’' 
Bishop  says. 

However,  Erickson  is  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  more  managers  will  want 
to  have  their  appheation  software  on 
JSCMIS. 

Presently,  JSCMIS  includes  electronic 


access  to  the  JSC’s  personnel  system, 
which  includes  personnel  statistics,  regis¬ 
tration  information  and  financial  —  plan 
vs.  actual  cost  —  information.  Erickson  is 
also  close  to  making  the  center's  travel 
program  accessible  on  JSCMIS,  he  says. 

The  program  allows  the  user  to  access 
the  necessary  data  without  having  to  log 
in  and  out  of  various  databases,  even 
when  the  informatics  desired  is  on  more 
than  one  database.  This  is  possible 
throu^  the  use  of  Ncmad,  a  fou^-gen- 
eration  language  from  Must  Software  In¬ 
ternational  that  co-exists  with  Profs  on  an 
Amdahl  Corp.  5890  Model  300  main¬ 
frame,  Erick^n  says. 

“Rather  than  have  the  user  do  a  com¬ 
plete  mind  switch,  we  say  let's  just  map 
these  [Nomad  keys]  to  be  the  same  as  the 
system  they  were  just  on"  in  Profs,  be 
says. 

It  isn't  a  matter  of  technology,  but  of 
making  a  system  that  is  easy  to  use  and 
easy  to  access,  with  a  user-friendly  pick- 
and-choose  environment,  Erickson  says. 
“When  we  designed  this  system  we  de¬ 
signed  it  for  the  occasional  user,  not  for 
the  engineer-type  user .  ” 

The  occasional  user  at  the  JSC  is  de¬ 
fined  as  any  employee  who  needs  to  ac¬ 
cess  data  &om  multiple  databases,  but 
who  uses  the  computer  as  a  toed,  not  as  a 
primary  focus  d  activity. 

Erickscxi  says  be  is  confident  about 
eventually  making  the  JSCMIS  progr^  a 
painU»ft.«i  way  icft  users  throu^iout  the  JSC 
to  access  the  data  they  need  frmn  multiide 
databases.  “It’s  the  roost  exciting  project 
I've  worked  on  here  to  date,"  be  says. 


Singing  an  IS  song 


Altbou^  Lioyd  Eridcsoo  »  a  singer  and  bears  a  resembtaace  to  Keony 
Rogers,  country  music  is  not  his  bag.  In  his  spare  tune,  Ericknon  sngs 
with  a  barbershop  quartet  that  goa  by  the  name  “Deuces  wad." 

However,  Erickson  —  the  singer/enpneer  and  JSCMIS  project 
leader — isn't  always  bunumng  it  up  with  the  boys. 

Latdy,  in  his  spare  moments,  Eridcaoo  has  been  reminiscing  about  tbe  times 
when  tfam  wasn't  always  so  much  to  sing  about 
.  “This  [JSCMIS]  project  was  succesafril,  I  Uuok,  because  of  lessons  learned 
from  a  similar  project  I  worked  on  that  taOed."  Erickson  says.  That  was  go^  to 
beasystemfortbecenter’sbudgetthatwouldhavealloweduserstoaccessinfar- 
mation  in  nudtiple  databases  via  one  main  mterfsce. 

Cpiifuswd  usacs 

“But  the  reason  why  [the  project]  failed  is  that  we  didn’t  pve  tbe  usen  wfaat  they 
really  wanted,"  he  says.  “The  underlying  data  comiog  out  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  wasn't  really  mature  enough  to  be  shown  to  people  electronically,"  wtdefa 
means  that  users  who  beta  tested  tbe  system  were  too  confused  when  looking  at 
the  data  in  tbe  manner  in  wtadi  it  was  presented. 

“Tbe  would  have  to  band-massage  the  data  that  came  out  of  the 

computers  before  they  showed  H  to  anybody,  because  ti^  knew  that  there  were 
certain  attributes  in  tte  system  that  were  not  rqvesenting  reality,"  be  expbkts. 

“Once  we  gained  ele^roak  access  we  said,  *Whoa!  We  can’t  let  people  see 
this,  the  system’s  not  "Erickson  adds,  so  he  and  his  colleagues  caa^  tbe 

project 

However,  with  tbe  advent  of  rdsUonal  databases,  spreadsheets  and  window¬ 
ing  technology.  Erickson  said  his  new  project.  JSCMIS.  could  only  be  blocked  by 
upper  nunageoaent,  because  the  tedmology  was  there. 

"I  knew  that  with  a  little  bit  of  support  from  management  I  uould  be  abie  to 
build  something  that  would  be  truly  useful  Luckity ,  I  had  just  Aou^  salesman  in 
me  that  I  was  ^  to  convince  tbe  qipropriate  levelB  of  management  that  this  was 
a  worthy  risk.  And  the  payoff  has  been  enormous,"  Erickson  says. 

MAURAJ.  HARRINGTON 


HAsynni 


GEIHTTIE 


WWIIII 


In  May  198a  we  installed  the  first  4400  Automated  Cartridge  System.  A  system  aUe  to  store  6000 18-trad  oftridges  in  a  single 

library  and  access  any  one  of  them  in  as  little  as  30  seconds-for  some  applications,  it’s  even  faster  We  dubbed  our  breakthrough 
technology  Nearline,  since  it’s  nearly  as  fast  as  online  data  storage  and  nearly  as  inexpensive  as  offline.  Two  years  later;  we've  sold 
1500  automated  tape  libraries  and  over  25,000  4480  cartridge  drives.  And  while  550  Storagelek  customers  ate  seeing  moedible  cost 
savings,  our  competition  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1  •800-456-7689.  Wdtl  arrange  for  you  to  see  a  fully 
operational  4400  in  person.  Outside  the  US.  call  (303)  673-3017  or  write  Storagelek  ACS  Marketing,  2270  South  88th  St,  Louisville,  CO  800284358,  and 
we'll  get  back  to  you  immediately.  Of  course,  rf  you’re  iri  no  hurry  call  our  competition. 

StorageTek. 
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MANAGER'SJOURNAL 


CAIENDAR* 


The  Japuese  coocept  d  total  qiabty  nanagemeiit  is  making  inroads  in  U.S.  corpora- 
boos.  uxl  ntfonnatiaa  sjrstetns  often  pby  a  vital  role  in  the  process. 

“Customer-Dnven  Quality:  Det^led  Case  Stxjdies  from  Leading  Manufocturers 
Successfully  UtibaiDg  llieii  Customers  to  Drive  Quality  Throughout  the  Organiaa- 
tjaD”wfllbetbetheineofaSept.  25-26  conference  in 

The  conference,  spcososed  tqr  The  Manufacturi^  Institute,  a  division  of  the  Insth 
tiite  for  interntfonal  Research,  will  provide  case  histories  to  reveal  what  some  large 
mHurirng  .“tM  Ccrp.  and  General  Motors  Corp.,  are  doing  in  the  area  of  the 
custooeixlriven  quality  process  and  the  impact  it  has  had  (»  each  business. 

For  more  infonnatkm.  contact  the  Institute  for  International  Research,  Inc.,  New 


Yock.N.Y.(212)826-1260. 


JULY  2  9  A  U  G 


1  —  Cdwacc  RnM  LeMt. 


MASIIA.  P.O.  Bn  391 .  Maovile.  N  J.  (201 )  52S^5. 

CiipWr  Swrtty  la  Uia  ‘VO*  Caafaranca  and 

EapMMIaik  Atkflia.  Auf.  1-3  —  Cottact:  Worum.  At- 
lMU.Ga.  (800)343^9. 


OSIaU  Oilialid Daslga aad  Pragrammlwf  tami- 

aar.  Mettreil.  Aug.  2-3  —  Ccolact:  Dvc;  HarraoB.  la- 
uncme  Softwire  Engmeehog,  Goieta.  Cafif.  (SOS)  6SS- 
lOOS. 


AUG.  5-1  1 


Ualfamwi  Opan  SyttaaM  Sawilaaf.  Chicago.  Aug.  6 
—  Coeiact:  Untforan.  Santa  Clara.  Calif .  (408)  986'SS40. 

Maaofing  Wilarwialtoa  Raaoarcaa  in  tha  '90t>  A 
graih  Start.  Princeton.  NJ..  Aug.  6-9  —  Contact:  Louise 
Spieler.  Nabooal  AsaodatioB  of  State  Information  Resource 
Executives,  c/o  Cotoidl  c<  State  Governments.  Lexington. 
Ky.  (606)231-1870. 

Narik  Amartcan  tSON  Usart'  Forvim.  Gaithersburg, 
Md..  Aug.  6-9  —  Contaa:  Lori  Rultips.  NIST.  Gaitberv 
burg.  Md.  (301)975-2937. 

Sljgroph  '90.  Dallas.  Aug.  6-10  —  Coraact:  Siggraph 
M.Chicago.  01(312)644-0610. 


W^th  Chipcom,  all  you 
needtoreconflgiuie 
your  networic 


is  this  simple  tool. 


Managing  your  company’s  Detwwk  juft  got  taeiex.  Ch^tcom’s 
C^hne  System  Cbncemrator”  ^ves  you  a  totally  new  dniension  in 
ftcedofh  and  flesdfcili^  for  con%uni^  and  reconiiguni^  laige,  oc»n- 
plex  networks. 

The  unique  TiiChanner'  aichkectuie  of  ONhne  suppcwts  not  just 
one,  but  up  to  three  separate  Edwroets.  Or  any  ccmbination  of 
Ethernet  Ibken  Rn^  and  FDDI  networiu.  All  at  the  same  time,  and 
aO  within  a  sin^  CW  line  conoentiaiDc 

Integrated  bridging  and  loutii^  and  a  sophisticated  network 
management  system  alow  mtwes,  adds  and  changes  to  be  made  with 
Bngertipease. 

Somed^  perhaps,  d  networks  wdi  be  as  rehifole,  easy  «>  manage 
and  flexible  as  Chdpaxn’s. 

^  But  for  now;  no  one  else  can  lay  a  finger  on  us. 

For  naore  tnformaiion,  caD  1*800'22§>9930. 


hiWJurtltn  ••  AIX  Syafwn  AdwUwlHrUnii.  Tn- 
rotWK  Aug.  8-10  —  Ceoact:  Bngen  Group.  Toronto,  On- 
urw(416)36fr«363. 


AUG.  12-18 


Th*  UrfcoH  and  RsileHnI  hifonMllnii  Syitnim 
AMWdnHnii.  Ednunton.  Aka..  Aug.  12-16  —  Contact: 
URISA.  Wnhiiigton.  D.C.  (202)  289-16SS. 

SHARf  7S.  New  Orfeans.  Aug.  .1M7  —  Contact; 
SHARE  beadiiuarten.Chicago.IU.  (312)  644-6610. 

DovviMfxInt  CowfwMAMi  lAwvlwg  from  Mwin 
frnwwe  to  PCa.  Boston,  Aug.  13-14  —  Cootacl:  Digital 
Consulting.  Andover,  Mass.  (508)470-3880. 

WMows/taN  Cowtorowrn  onrf  EKpeaMlon.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Ai«.  15-17  —  Contact  CM  Ventures.  Emeryville. 
Calif.  (415)601-5000. 


AUG.  1  9-25 


iostom  Reglowi  ISSA  Cufoeonco.  Vk^ungton. 
D.C.  Aug.  19-21  —  Contact:  Rak^  S.  Fbore.  Baittmve, 
Md.  (301)783-3865. 

telHenol  Todoy  Somlnar.  PUo  Aho.  C^..  Aug.  20- 
21  —  Contact:  Codd  and  Date.  San  JoM.CaSf.  (408)441- 
6400. 

Siiotogit  tnfocwotloii  SystMM  Cartnrucn.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Aug.  20-21  —  Contact  University  Seminar  Center. 
Boston.  Mass.  (617)248-8066. 

Si—winr  Worltaliops  f»r  Mw  Iwtomiolloii  Prp- 
cntsbiB  Piofnssiniiol  Nashua.  NJL.  Aug.  20-23  — 
Contact:  OudleRc  A  Aasociates,  Bsdiord,  N.H.  (603)  623- 
7373. 

SCO  rnmw  ’90.  Santa  Cnit.  CaU..  Aug.  20-24  —  Con¬ 
tact  Tbe  Sana  Our  Operation.  Sanu  Crus.  Calif.  (408) 
425-7222. 

Cnrly,  Onud  A  Cb.’s  Siwwiinr  Cenfarnncn  on  Tnln- 
coswwiiwiltlloiM.  Newport.  R.L.  Aug.  22-23  ~r  Con¬ 
tact  Early.  Cloud  A  Co..  Newport,  R.I.  (800)  322-3042. 


AUG.  26-5EPT.  1 


HHnwICaiiipWr  breglAM  AiiitlWlnn  Cialir 
•ncnnndEn^otfNosi.Haustao,Aug.  26-29 — Contact: 
NCGA.  Fairfax.  Vz.  (703)  698-9600. 

Unix  Swcwrtty  WaiialiBpi  Rutland,  Ore.,  Aug.  27-28 
— Cootaa:  Useon  Cotdere^  OfBce,  El  Toro.CdiL  (7 14) 
588-8649. 


SEPT.  2-8 


FCD  Mkro  ’90.  Washington,  D.C..  Sept  56  —  Contact: 
Natkaa)  Trade  Productiooa.  Alexandria.  W.  (703)  683- 
8500. 

Sliningit  Flowilwg  f*r  tafnmwMnM  Syalnma.  To¬ 
ronto.  Sept.  5-7  —  Contact;  Baraen  Data  System.  Jtock- 
vife.Md.  (301)  762-1288. 


SEPT.  9-1  5 


AdAig  I— gn  Frecnailng  to  MarwsoWnw  Sya- 
tnma.  Toronto.  Sept  9-11  —  Contact  Technology 
Tranafer  Institute.  SaiKa  Monica.  CaM.  (213)  394-8305. 

Ogoo  SyaInnM  AgpicoHawa  Onwalogwnt  Coo- 
fnronco.  Sn  Joae,  CaM..  Sept.  9-12  —  Contact  Uotfy. 
Sactaomto.  Cahf.  (916)920^2. 

ImgloiiionMnt  TCF/W  for  Syatoww  hitagrnHnn. 

Washingtan.  D.C..  Sept.  10-11  —  Contact  Data-Tcch  In¬ 
stitute.  Clifton,  NJ.  (201)478-5400. 

to  hiiglniiiniWIIoii.  San  FrandKO.  Sept  10-12  — 
f*^****-*-  Technology  Tmafer  InstitMe,  Santa  Monica, 
Caiif.(213)394-8305. 


m  CHIPCOM' 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 


Tlw  RngeaHwry  Cnnlarnecn.  Oriaiido.  Fla..  Sept.  10- 
12  —  Digital  Conauhing,  Andover.  Maas.  (508) 

470-3880. 

Ougre  Dnvningnro  Cnwlnenwcn  Ognwing  Win 

down  tu  SQL.  San  FranciBco,  Aug.  19-22  —  Cootacl: 
Gopta  Devdopen  Coafeiencc.  Andover.  Maaa.  (800)  ^7- 
2356. 


Ogtk^  InfpnwnHBn  Syitnia  *90.  Ariington.  V^.. 
SepL  11-13  —  Contact:  Mcdder.  Westport,  Com.  (203) 
2206967. 
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CXECUnVE  REPORT 


ADJUSTING  TO  THE  JOB  OF  STRATEGIST 


Where  the  air  is  thin 
and  the  view  is  big 


BVmVIDLUDLUM 

ben  an  infonnatioa 
systems  executive  wins 
a  seat  at  the  big  confer¬ 
ence  table  with  the  cadre 
of  top  managers  who  de¬ 
vise  strategy  for  his  orga- 
niaation.  he’s  bound  to  fed 
uncanfortabie.  And  it  could 
take  a  while  before  that  feel- 
inggoesaway. 

No  matter  what  one’s  abilities 
and  accomidishnients,  moving 
into  this  dr^  calls  (or  some  ad- 


An  IS  strategist  must  refine 
the  way  be  looks  at  techndogy, 
his  business  and  hinnelf.  He 
must  hone  new  skills  and  person¬ 
al  characteristics.  He  must  take 
on  unfamiliar  tasks  while  rdin- 
quishmg  more  contfortade 
roles. 


Shifting  to  Mgli  9nor 

The  frst  thing  a  new  bcMer  of 
this  post  should  be  prepared  for 
is  intense  woit  as  be  gete  accli¬ 
mated.  ’’You  work  twice  as  hard 
initially  to  learn  and  understand 
the  environment,”  says  Joseph 
Brofdiy,  formerly  the  top  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  The  Travders  Corp. 
and  now  presadoit  of  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  “You  just  have  to 
dow  through.” 

While  be  was  in  that  plowing 
stage.  Brophy  says  he  concen¬ 
trated  on  doing  the  work  that 
promised  the  b^  payoff.  He 
also  made  use  of  time  at  borne, 
reading  science  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  that  offered  useful  insidits 
instead  of  engaging  in  more  kOe 
pastimes,  such  as  playing  the 
bagpipes. 

For  the  past  two  years, 
Brophy  has  been  acclimating 
him^  all  over  again,  this  time 
to  the  Jobs  of  business  unit  man¬ 
age  and  president.  Now  he’s 
easing  up;  Ite  just  spent  a  week  at 
his  vacatkm  home  in  Lake  Suna- 
pee,  NJl.,  relaxing  and  getting 
reacquainted  with  his  ne^ected 
bagpipes.  “This  is  the  first  time 
I've  really  forgotten  about 
«k)ck/'  be  says.  “It  feels  great.” 

There  is  a  steep  learning 
curve  at  first  in  any  new  jd>,  but 


tjuRipm  ig  t  C^puttrw&Hd  senior 
writer. 


TfovelTa*  Bropliy  satyr  hoBwar  way  katir  to  hate  tfMcfaegt 
during  adjustment  to  new  retponsiiilities 


a  newly  minted  IS  duef  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  dimb. 

ProbaUy  the  first  item  of 
business  for  anyone  promoted  to 
the  top  job  is  to  figure  out  bow  to 
safdy  t^  his  hand  off  the  wbed 
and  let  others  manage  the  day- 
to^lay  business  of  tbe  IS  depart¬ 
ment. 

“There’s  a  dichotomy,”  says 
Richard  Kodler^  vice-president 
of  informatian  technology  at 
Whiiipod  Corp.  “You  need  to 
work  with  gloM  issues.  At  tbe 
same  time,  if  the  data  center 
goes  down,  you’re  tbe  one  that 
other  people  look  at.”  In  the 
background,  there’s  pressure  to 
mamtain  services  and  keep  costs 
down. 

The  way  that  KoeOer  re- 
Sdved  this  quandary  was  to  set- 


squarefy  on  his  functiooal  direc¬ 
tors.  He  immethatdy  rewrote 
their  job  descripcioas,  spotting 
his  duties  among  them  ^  giv¬ 
ing  them  authority  for  nonstra- 
tegic  dedsMQ-fliddng.  He  also 
stopped  attending  staff  meet¬ 
ings,  wtnefa  served  to  seal  the 
transfer  of  reqxnsibility.  If  tbe 
(hrectors  wanted  his  input, 
they'd  haye  to  ad(  for  ft. 

What  happened,  KoeOer  says, 
is  that  tbe  dnrectors  rose  to  the 
new  responsibilities.  The  IS  op- 
eratioo  cootmued  to  run  smooth¬ 
ly,  and  some  positive  new  ideas 
came  out  of  the  situatiaa.  For  ex- 
anqrfe,  one  of  tbe  newly  empow¬ 
er^  directors  implemented  a 
program  for  management  back¬ 
up  and  succession,  cross-training 
and  long-term  recruiting  for  his 
operatioo,  which  other  units 


tie  responsibOity  quickly  and 


INSIDE 


Plaimiiig  and  |»ep  work 

FUe82 


Sage  advice  for  the  IS  warrior 

PaaeM 


have  now  adopted. 

There  are  more  tactics  that 
could  be  used  to  encourage  oth¬ 
ers  to  assume  tbe  reqxnstbO- 
ities  you  wfll  have  to  give  iq). 
KoeOer  says.  You  could  change 
tbe  reports  that  tbe  managers 
prepare  or  ^ve  them  new  of¬ 
fice  BasicaSy.  be  says,  it  is  just 
important  to  “do  sonietfaing  dra¬ 
matic  to  break  tbe  stride  and  let 
people  kzww  it  isn't  business  as 
usual” 

Of  come,  if  you  are  coming  in 
firom  someplace  dse  to  head  iq> 
tbe  IS  fimetion,  tbe  problem  isn't 
breaking  old  habits  to  create  dis¬ 
tance  but,  rather,  learning  bow 
tfamgs  operate.  You  can't  start 
thinlring  about  strategic  plans 
until  you  know  where  you  are. 

Every  new  organization  calls 
for  a  poiod  of  aaseasment.  says 
DuWsyne  I^teraoo.  head  ot  op- 
eratioos,  systems  and  telecom- 
municatioos  at  MerriD  Lynch  & 
Ca  When  praple  fad  at  a  new 
company,  it  is  usualy  because 
they  ne^ect  to  adjust  their  views 
to  A.  He  learned  that  lesson  ear¬ 
lier  in  his  career,  be  says,  when 
Gticorp  hired  him.  al^  with 
some  other  industrial  managers, 
to  apply  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques  to  its  operatioos. 

Eosy  on  fh«  xwed 

In  retroqwet,  Brterson  realizes 
that  tbe  groiq>  tacUed  tbe  task  a 
little  too  zealously.  “We  thought 
we  were  God's  gifis  to  tbe 
world,”  be  says.  “We  came  in 
with  an  arrogance  that  made  A 
much  more  difficult  to  get  tbe  job 
done.” 

One  example  of  that  arro- 
gance,  I^terson  says,  is  the  way 
the  new  arrivals  scrapped  an  ex¬ 
isting  accounting  systm  and  re¬ 
placed  A  with  one  they  knew  bet¬ 
ter.  Tbe  problem  with  that,  be 
explains,  is  that  tbe  new  ac¬ 
counting  system,  whkb  hiKl 
been  adequate  for  a  factory  sAu- 
atioo.  (fidn’t  track  customer  ac¬ 
counts  as  closely  as  users  needed 
or  even  as  well  as  the  oU  system 
had.  “We  just  blew  past  that  (re- 
quirementl,”  I^terson  says. 
“We  tfaou^t  A  wasn’t  impor¬ 
tant  Tbe  customers  were  not 
too  happy.” 

you  are  coming  from 
inside  or  out,  most  IS  executives 
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two  days. 


Gib^  stnte^  rft^maibflity  usoalty  has 
loa  lo  do  with  lock  than  ptanmng  9oi  a 

■tgadyiOMiMbtionnltlrilhafiriHAi^^ 

FarmxqrofbMkiy's  strate^sts.  the  key 
ha»  been  to  broiden  experiences  and  exper- 
They've  t^wn  advanUge  <d  tramiog.  study  com* 
nittees,  ^  rotatno  programs,  transfers  arrd  other 

Wbsn  be  was  yormger.  Joseph  Bropfay  bad  a  philos¬ 
ophy  that  to  get  ahead,  he  needed  to  be  a  double  or  tri- 
pie  threat  —  to  know  more  than  one  6dd.  Brophy, 
fonnefiy  the  top  IS  executive  at  The  Travelers  Cor^ 
aad  DOW  preadert  of  Travelers  imvaoce  Co.,  started 
bis  career  as  ao  actuary.  Combinifig  that  background 
with  work  in  IS  broadeoed  his  outlook  aixl  back- 
grotad.  be  vjk  “I  had  two  dbcqdiDes  I  could  bring  to 
theeqoatioo." 

Brophy  also  ays  be  felt  he  could  take  on  bigger 
jobs  more  quickly  making  bterai  moves;  it  would  be 
tough  just  rising  vertically.  That  ootioo  seemed  lo  be 
home  out  two  years  ago.  when  Brophy  made  a  lateral 
move  from  top  IS  executive  to  bead  of  The  Travelers’ 
employee  benefits  buiinea.  Earlier  this  year,  be  was 
prclmoted  to  president  of  the  company  that  bandies 


Upward  mobility 

thatlme. 

One  way  to  help  accelerate  the  rise  to  the  top  is  do¬ 
ing  a  stint  a  a  plixmer.  It’s  a  good  way  to  learn  an  or- 
says  DuV^yne  I^tcnon,  executive  vice- 
president  for  opersbaos.  systems  and  telecommum- 
cations  at  Merrill  Lynch  a  6). 

A  first  move  towvd  gaining  a  position  in  pUnning 
might  be  to  pursue  an  MBA  (vogram,  where  one  can 
learn  the  tedmiques  involved,  Bsteraoo  says.  It’s  hard 
to  learn  bow  to  implement  plans  from  a  textbook, 
however,  because  the  process  is  different  at  every 
company.  So  the  next  step  is  to  find  an  employer  with 
a  commitment  to  planning. 

StTBtwgk  bowat 

Michael  Hescfael.  chairman  of  Security  f^sdfic  Auto¬ 
mation  Ca.  got  a  career  boost  when  he  was  chosen  to 
lead  a  strategic  planning  project  at  FMC  Carp.  The 
{voject  was  bi^y  quantitative;  Hescbel  tmew  indus- 
tnal  engmeering  and  statistics  and  held  ao  MBA. 
"Someone  from  planning  with  a  plain  vanilla  MBA 
wouldn't  have  had  the  ri^t  perspective,"  he  says. 

F^rtidpating  in  this  land  of  pbmang  project  can 
broaden  perspective.  Planning  methodologies  can  get 


tactically  oriented  people  thinkiDg  about  strata  — 
bow  to  gain  market  shm,  for  instance,  Hesdrd  says. 
He  found  that  the  project  be  led  made  a  good  edu^ 
tioQ  program  formasagera. 

IS  executives  also  advance  their  careers  by  moving 
to  a  new  company.  In  bis  early  30s.  Brophy  left  The 
Prudentia]  Insurance  Co.  for  The  Tiavd^  thinking 
be  would  move  up  more  quickly  as  a  bigger  fish  in  a 
smaller  pond.  Likewise,  in  his  career.  Max  Hop¬ 
per.  senior  vice-preaideiit  of  IS  at  American  Airhnes. 
left  Shell  Oil  Co.  to  join  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  His  goal  was  more  freedom.  "It  was  a  chance  to 
fad,"  Hopper  says.  "It  was  a  chance  to  be  entrepre¬ 
neurial." 

Taking  chances  and  semng  (^rportunities  is  at  the 
heart  of  leanimg  the  ropes.  Michael  Simrooos.  who 
has  been  top  IS  executive  at.  Fiddity  Investments, 
Bankamenca  and  Bank  of  Boston,  suggests  avoiding 
owtiy  rigid  career  plans.  Some  people  hold  them¬ 
selves  buck  by  planning  too  carefully  and  then  passing 
up  opportunities  that  aren't  part  of  their  ptans.  he 
says.  "When  opportunities  proent  themselves.  1  take 
th«n." 

DAVID  LUDLUM 


V|||m  When  Michael  Hes- 

f  IvW  cfad,  now  chainnan  of 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  01  Security  PidBc  Auto- 

matioo  Co.,  was  bead- 
who  have  moved  into  positions  that  in-  ing  up  IS  at  Baxter 
dude  large  components  of  strategic  pbn-  Heahfacaie  Corp..  he 
oing  agree  that  it  is  important  to  take  not  only  attended  focus 
time  to  yourself  with  the  bust-  groups  that  the  compa- 

oeusopentions  and  the  business  environ-  ny  to  obtain  input 
ment  before  you  start  trying  Lo  draw  up  on  changes  to  its  ASAP 
any  plans.  A^  the  first  and  best  way  to  order-entry  system  but 
start  fl»irnng  (hat  knowledge,  they  say.  is  made  a  habit  of  check- 
by  tapping  into  the  experience  base  ing  in  with  customers 
aroundyou.  during  business  trfos. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  81 


. . .  morrow  to  be  like  yes-  that  kiiKi  of  relaxed  and  contemplative 

terday.  "When  you're  kind  of  setting.  The  process  of  communi- 

trying  to  put  out  cation  takes  on  more  urgency  when  deal- 

14.000  washers  a  day.  ing  with  the  top  executive.  Irsues  are  big- 

you  don't  want  ger  and  time  more  limited.  "You  have  to 

change,"  Koeller  says,  do  your  homework  well,  know  what 

"1  had  to  recognise  you're  going  to  communicate  and.  be- 

ihat,  at  this  level,  I'm  cause  of  the  time  constraints,  bow  you're 

not  in  the  business  of  going  to  do  h,"  says  Heschd.  who  recalls 

changing  daily."  that  his  formal  meetings  with  the  CEO  at 

He  has  learned,  he  Baxter  typically  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
adds,  to  peg  his  plan- 

_  ning  to  the  readings  he  TokualookatyourMK 

during  business  trfos.  gets  from  managers  re-  The  ^  side  of  dealing  with  and  under- 

He  forced  himself  to  set  acting  to  his  questions.  standing  other  managers  is  crudal,  too. 

OwHwkwowthw’imofttwys*  up  these  customer  Keeping  yourself  in  An  IS  executive  needs  to  know  how  fellow 

Brophy  ssy%  be  learned  to  identify  the  meetings  six  months  m  ^  '  sync  with  business  strategists  view  him. 

"snort  guys"  around  turn  —  peoplewitb  advance  to  make  sure  they  tocdt  (dace,  be  managers  requires  reg-  "Information  technology  people  are 

a  Twwri  rf  afhiwwitf  —  says,  because  this  wasn't  Something  be  ular  contact,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  perceivedasbdngaiittleweiid, "Koeller 

and  qnthesiae  their  thudong  into  las  own.  was  expected  to  do.  and  it  would  have  reasons  why  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  says.  "We  are  totally  chaUenge-driven. 


LovI  Strauss'  Eaton  tries  t 


Brophy  ssy%  be  learned  to  identify  the  meetings  six  months  m  ^ 

"snort  guys"  around  him  —  peoplewitb  advance  to  make  sure  they  tocdr  (dace,  be 


sync  with  business 
managers  requires  reg- 


Of  course,  identiftring  managers  with  beeneasytoletitshde. 


Co.  formed  a  steering  committee  to  help  Style  and  social  value  don't  mean  much. 


expertise  and  vision  is  more  difficult  when  When  you  kzKiw  IS  operations  are  un-  set  technology  strategies.  Dan  Cavan-  'The  bi^ier  the  risk,  the  more  we  like  it." 

both  the  induBCry  and  the  company  are  der  control  and  you  have  a  firm  pasp  on  augh,  senior  vice-president  of  IS.  beads  Koeller  has  taken  courses,  wtucb  a 
new  to  you.  But.  F^terson  says,  it  does  business  issues  and  priorities,  you  can  the  committee,  which  is  made  up  of  busi-  number  of  training  company  offer,  that 
not  take  all  that  long  to  figure  out  "which  turn  your  attention  to  strategic  concerns,  ness  unit  chiefs.  'They  share  experiences  teach  managers  to  recognice  how  their 


people  are  stronger  and  which  ones  were  Butbeprepar 
terrific  yestenby  but  aren’t  going  m  or-  ^tectivemayi 
ryyouforward."  Even  IS  is 

Mirha»l  Turrliini 

chief  infermation  offi-  ]  ^ 

ceratFleet/Norstarrh 

nanral  Gr^,  agrees 

that  the  real  trkk  is  to  W 

oetwetk  with  people  in 
the  know.  Sometimes  it 

takes  deter  mmation  to  X 

seek  these  people  out,  •¥ 

but  the  efiioit  pa^  off.  X 

Cooverastions  w^  the 

right  managers  can  re- 

veal  onportant  subtle- 

ties,  be  ays,  such  as 

the  type  of  yMtgmwe 

caOs  a  loen  officer  ImumHii 

nBha.UnrtB»gwid  ^„„ke,mUdcuslomm 

forun;  Zucchmi  gpt  uto 

the  habit  of  hnching  with  executives,  to  that  of  a  sol 


But  be  prepared  for  the  feet  that  the  per-  and  talk  about  such  things  as  the  bei 
^lectjve  may  seem  strange  at  first.  of  compatiMe  systems  and  the  pot* 

Even  IS  issues  can  look  significantly  impactofimagingorexpertsystems. 
dtfferent  from  this  an-  Cavanaugh  makes 
^  I  gle,  says  Max  Hopper,  sure  that  business  ma-  I 


and  talk  about  such  things  as  the  benefits  colleagues  view  them.  This  is  a  particuUr- 
of  compatiMe  systems  and  the  potential  ly  important  point  when  moving  from  a 


senior  vice-president  of  nagers  are  briefed  be- 
IS  at  American  Airlines,  fore  meetings  by  send- 
"The  issues  are  cer-  ing  them  reports  and 
tainly  less  well  de-  articles.  He  also  eo- 
fined,"  be  says.  "Meth-  sures  there's  a  worth- 
odologies  are  less  while  agenda.  The 
precise;  the  time  frame  group  usually  meets 
is  knger.  and  you  don't  monthly  but  cancels 
always  know  all  the  two  or  three  times  a 
variables.  You  have  to  year  because  convening 
rely  more  on  mtuitioTL"  wouldn't  be  worth- 
You  abnost  need  a  while.  The  managers 
whole  new  mind-set.  also  go  off-site  occa- 
Kodler  says.  He  likens  skmaliy  for  briefings 
an  IS  director  aifiusting  from  vendors  or  consul- 
to  the  role  of  strategist  tants,  sometimes  for 


Bonk  of  Boston's  Skvtmons 

believesin  a  sixth  sense 


to  that  of  a  soldier  moving  from  the  front 


iKiniogeoeous  IS  group  to  a  diverse  top 

_  management  team. 

"  -n  "I  need  to  under- 
LS^  stand  bow  my  personal- 

*(.  ity  and  st^  affects 

what  I'm  trying  to 
achieve."  KoeDer  says. 
"If  you  spend  all  your 
time  around  Ameri- 
cans,  you  aren't  going 
to  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  how  Europrans  per- 
ceiveyou." 

Koeller  says  he  has 
B  found  that  the  only  way 

to  diq>eD  the  notion 
n's  Simmons  ^  person  is 
"wierd"  is  to  sit  down 
wHh  the  skeptic  and 
show  an  understanding  of  his  business  or  a 


^lending  an  hour  asking  about  their  busi-  line  to  a  military  staff  assignment.  His  re-  It  really  can  help  to  get  managers  to-  desire  to  leam  about  it 
aesa.  actions  are  gea^  to  short-term  survival  getber  and  away  from  dtstractioos,  says  Whomever  you  happen  to  be  meeting 

Apother  good  way  to  femiitariae  your-  when  be  needs  to  became  almost  philo-  Bill  Eaton,  CIO  at  Levi  Strauss &Ca  Top  with,  certain  d^iiomatic skills  are crudaL 


seif  with  issues,  IS  executives  sophicaL 


managers  at  that  company  build  under-  Eaton  has  found,  for  example,  that  it  is 


agree,  is  creating  opportunities  to  meet  There  are  other  mental  adjustments  as  standing  with  off-site  meetings  focused  on  important  to  maintain  a  healthy  attitude 


company  customers.  "1  don't  think  you  wdl,  such  as  figming  out  how  much  inno-  issues  they  find  hard  to  tackle  in  the  midst  toward  conflict  Sometimes  there's  a 
can  devdop  a  strategic  system  without  a  vation  is  really  tolerable.  While  IS  people  of  day-tCKfey  activities.  need  for  a  winner  and  a  loser,  be  sa^.  but 

good  understanding  of  what  customers  are  inured  to  constant  change,  senior  Usually,  however,  dealings  with  the  part  of  the  job  of  any  planner  is  to  encour- 


value, "  Zucchmi  says. 


business  managers  sometimes  want  to-  chief  executive  officer  won’t  happen  in  age  new  ideas  by  creating  room  for 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


disagreeineiit  For  that  reasoo,  Eaton  is 
careful  to  avoid  sigoaling  disagreement 
with  g^tures  as  he  tries  to  maintain  an 
open-minded  stance. 

Suyiog  open-minded  doesn't  mean 
never  taking  a  stand.  If  you  are  convinced 
that  you  understand  everyone's  point  of 
view  and  stiO  believe  that  the  idea  they 
are  refecting  is  good,  many  IS  chiefs  say 
that  havy  lobbying  is  wananted.  Every¬ 
one  thinks  about  the  future  and  ixepares 
for  it,  Eaton  says.  Strategists  must  be 
willing  "to  put  a  stake  in  the  ground”  and 
^lare  how  they  see  d)e  future. 

' 'You  reaDy  have  to  sell  your  plan,' ' 
terson  says.  To  do  that  at  Merrill  Lynch, 
he  says,  be  makes  sure  to  get  the  bu^mess 
benefit  out  front. 

If  that  doesn't  work,  Brophy  suggests 
dropping  down  a  couple  of  levels  to  try  to 
build  a  ground  swell  In  one  instance  in 
which  he  encountered  eittreocbed  resis¬ 
tance  from  a  business  manager,  Brophy 
got  his  staff  working  with  the  business 
manager's  peofde. 

"You've  got  to  try  a  tot  of  different 
ways,”  be  says.  "You  work  with  his  peers. 
You  get  otbtf  voices  in  the  organization 
supporting  your  point  of  view.  You  can 
never  do  this  as  a  one-man  band. ' ' 

To  test  your  own  convictions,  try  dty 
tng  some  Walter  Mitty-ish  mental 
switching,  says  Eugene  Bedell,  until  re- 
cetkly  tte  IS  esscutive  at  First 
Boston  Corp.  and  now  president  of  the 


'I’HEISISSUESare 
I  certainly  less  well 
A  defined. 
Methodologies  are  less 
precise;  the  time  frame  is 
longer,  and  you  don’t  always 
know  all  the  variables.  You 
have  to  rely  more  on 
intuition." 

MAX  HOPPER 
AMERICAN  ADtUNES 


bank's  technology  spin-off.  Seer  Tedinol- 
ogies.  Inc.  When  in  doiht  about  a  strategy 
move,  be  says,  he  thiiUis  about  what  he 
would  do  if  he  owned  100%  his  compa¬ 
ny's  stock.  "That  probably  helps  more 
than  anything  ebe,”  BedeO  says. 

Keeping  an  ^e  on  the  future  also  helps 
IS  strat^bts  be  both  active  and  effective. 
Brophy  visits  AT&T  BeO  Laboratories  to 
follow  technology.  Ibtersoa  b  studying 
changes  to  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  vdiich 
would  let  banks  and  insurance  companies 
compete  with  MerriU  Lynch,  and  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  impact  b  likely  to  be 
on  markets  and  market  share. 

Brophy  reads  about  prospects  for 
changes  that  are  broader  atm  —  demo¬ 
graphic  trends,  for  example.  "That  stuff 
can  be  fiffl  to  read  and  make  you  mudi 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  business 
environment,"  he  ays.  Changing  man¬ 
agement  and  orgamatioaal  structures 
are  among  the  areas  that  Brophy  watches 
with  particular  interest 

Michael  Simmons,  who  b  in  charge  of 
systems  and  operatioas  at  Bank  of  Boston 
Corp..  emphasises  the  importance  of  pe- 
ripberal  vbioo  and  instinctual  feel  Don't 
get  in  a  positioo  where  you  don't  see  ev¬ 
erything  and  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  gut 
instincts,  be  recommends.  He  adds, 
"There's  an  underlying  sixth  sense  that 


says,  'I  haven't  looked 
atthberraugh.'" 

Of  course,  there  b 
such  a  thing  as  being 
overly  cautious.  Sim¬ 
mons  says  he  made  a 
mbtake  in  overlooking 
personal  computers  in 
the  early  1980s.  He  re¬ 
garded  them  as  more 
hype  than  reality.  "1 
missed  some  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  do  thiiigs  soon¬ 
er,”  be  says. 

Learning  to  live  with 


MniiM  Lyndi'a  ^alwrton 

fMTfwr  Cu^yourego 


Hopper  started  feel¬ 
ing  the  distance  as  hb 
rose  at  SbeQ  Oil  Co., 
where  be  started  hb  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  QTstems  engi¬ 
neer.  "We  pbyed  cards 
every  day  at  lunch  and 
had  a  gcxtd  car  pool 
There  was  a  lot  of  ca¬ 
maraderie,”  be  says. 
To  keep  b  touch  tod^, 
be  invites  subordmates 
to  darner  and  parties. 

However,  there  will 
always  be  moments 


regrets,  hard  decisions  and  tenskm  b  part  when  you  just  have  to  put  up  with  people 
of  the  job,  too.  Some  executives  moving  not  you.  At  PMC  Carp.,  BedeQ  had 
up  the  corporate  ladder  worry  about  los-  to  with  the  bet  that  some  business 
ing  touch  with  former  peers.  units,  which  top  executives  regarded  as 


low  priority,  could  not  be  suppbed  with 
new  systems.  “When  you  deal  with  the 
guys  who  run  those  divisioos.  they’re  not 
real  happy  with  you.”  be  says. 

BedieU  woidd  emphasize  that  be  didn't 
estaUbh  corporate  priorities,  ahbougb  be 
mig^t  agree  with  th^  There's  not  much 
ebe  you  can  do.  he  says,  except  maybe 
get  out  of  town. 

The  IS  duefs  who  intend  to  stay  learn 
various  tricks  fn-  succenfuQy  deafing 
with  the  bad  days.  Usually,  Simmons 
keeps  himself  loose  by  taking  brief  walks. 
Last  year  be  strolled  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  the  Bankamerica  huflrftng  m  San 
Prandsco  pretty  regularly  when,  as  that 
organbatioo's  highest  IS  executive,  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  the  big 
earthquake.* 


Mow  can  jMmr  orfonf aurtfon  nin  offfcfontly  torfoy 
oful  ouoM  oSsoloseotfco  tomorrow? 

DITs  SyotoaM  Apyllcatloa  AreUtoctor*  s  Solotioas 


Conference  Program 

•  F^turing  over  35  industry  experts 

•  Six  Session  Tracks 

•  Technical  Presentations 


SAA  Expo... 

Over  forty  companies  demonstrating 
their  Touchable”  SAA  compliant 
software. 


Plus... 

•  Free  Technical  Workshops  on  the  Four  components  of  SAA 

•  Special  Presentations 

New  Development  Tools  for  the  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  Environment 
(^^)The  Future  of  Graphics-Based  Cooperative  Processing 
A  Buyer's  Guide  to  SAA  Tools  &  Applications 

•  General  Seaaiona 

A  Cooperative  Processing  Methodology 

IBM  Update:  Development  &  Trends  in  Enterprise  Systems 

•  Product  Education  Saasions 

Participating  companies  include: 

Aron  Corporation  •  American  Management  Systems  •  American  Software  •  Anderien  Coftsultir>g  •  Bacfman 
information  Systems  *  CASEWOPK&  Inc.  •  Candle  Corporation  •  Computer  Associates  mternational.  Inc.  • 
Computerwortd  •  DBMS,  Inc.  •  Dun  6  Bradstreet  Software  Servicae.  inc.  •EXPLAIN  Magazine  •  Rschar  Intemationai 
Systems  Corporation  •  IBM  Corporation  •  Imrex  Computsr  Systems,  me.  •  information  Builders,  me.  •  mtegrai 
Systems  •  tntelMgent  Environments,  me.  ■  mieractive  Imegee  •  mteractive  Systems,  me  •  KnowtedgeWsre.  me.  ■ 
Landmark  Systems  Corp.  •  MIDRANGE  Systems  •  MUST  Software  deducts  •  Manager  Software  Products  •  Micro 
Focus,  me.  •  Mozart  Systems  Corp.  ■  Natron,  me.  •  Oracle  Corporation  •  Partsophic  Systems,  me  •  Systems 
Educational  Associates  •  SAS  institute,  me.  •  Software  2000.  me.  •  Software  AG  «  Software  Magazirw  •  ^xtetrum 
Concepts  •  ^sterns  Software  Associates  •  Systems  3x  &  AS  •  Tangram  Systems  Corporation  •  Tesseract  Corporation 

•  TRAX  Softworks,  me.  •  Viewpoint  Systems  •  .  .plus  many  more 

A70WC 
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THE  COMPANY  THAT  DELIVERS 

EXPECTS  No  LESS 


/ 


The  right  tools  for  the  job 
From  its  network. 


Only  one  network  has  the  fletdhiiity 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  for  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That's  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  and  distrihutor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turn^  to 
Novell’s  NetWare®  386  for  networks  in 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Daalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibility.” 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it,  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reliable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  branch,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  fi)r  your  company. 
Call  1-800-LANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer's  Guide. 


NOVELL 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


Tactical  advice  from  an  old  soldier 


When  I  was  a  system  pro*  Meet  your  deadlioes  and  keep 
grammer  at  RJR  Nabbco.  Inc.,  your  promises, 
we  were  continually  totd  that  we  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
were  a  leading*edge,  leader*of*  competent  IS  professional,  takes 
the-pack  IS  operation.  We  were  this  (riiilosopby  to  heart.  When 
told  bow  far  ahead  of  our  com*  be  to^  charge  of  the  data  center 
petitors  we  were  and  how  impor-  of  a  large  frrm.  be  immedialely 
tant  that  was.  Instilled  with  that  seised  every  op^rartunity  to 
kind  of  spirit  and  pride,  I  wit-  perform  duties  that  his  boss  used 
nessed  top-level  technical  per*  to  have  to  worry  about.  He  made 
formance  and  innovations  con-  sure  that  be  kept  his  promises  to 
his  boss  and  his  users.  He 
ojnsisiently  filed  infor- 
H|  matrve  status  reports. 

Soon  be  developed  a  rep- 
utation  as  someone  who 
had  the  talem  and  de- 
peodability  to  get  things 
done.  Now  his  boss  gives 
him  everything  he  asks 
B|  for  and  never  interferes 

»  with  his  decisions. 

•  ^  Being  responsible  and 
'  •  encouraging  your  superi- 

ors  to  entrust  responsi- 
^  bility  to  you  wiU  help 

your  superiors  see  the 
importance  of  pving  you 
the  authority  to  comple¬ 
ment  your  responsibility.  Keep* 


BY  AVERY  CLOUD 


when  to  fight  and  when  not 
to  fight.'* 


network  to  win  senior 

managers  over  to  his  side.  He  idea,  be  showed  how  this  new  sistently  produced, 
bdd  infonnal  meetings  to  garner  technology  could  make  the  deci*  There  is  no  better  vehicle  for  ing  your  superiors  well  informed 
support.  Most  important,  he  sioo-makers  look  good.  communicating  competitive  will  make  them  more  apt  to  allow 

a  lot  of  ir>  He  also  made  sure  manage-  spirit  than  the  spirited  words  of  you  greater  command. 

refutaUe  bets  and  figures  to  ment  knew  that  the  company's  IS  leaders  in  meetings  and  con- 

support  his  positkm.  chief  competitors  were  already  versalion.  Keep  your  employees  “If  you  know  the  enemy  and 

pypiniting  this  technology.  Soon  —  especially  talented  ones  ~  know  yourself,  you  need  not 
“He  will  win  who  knows  bow  management  not  only  agreed  but  happy  by  keeping  them  informed  fear  result  of  a  hundred 
to  handle  both  superior  and  also  demanded  that  the  new  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  battles.  If  you  know  yourself 
inferior  forces."  technology  be  brought  in.  the  company  and  how  IS  contrib-  but  not  the  enemy,  for  every 

uted.  victory  gained  you  will  also 

The  method  of  engaging  in  coo-  “He  will  win  whose  army  is  suffer  a  defeat.  If  you  know 

fbet  varies  depe^g  oo  the  animated  by  the  same  spirit  “He  will  win  who,  prepared  neither  the  enemy  nor  your* 
combatant's  level  of  power  and  throughout  all  ita  ranks."  hinoself,  waits  to  take  the  self.you^lsuccumbtnev* 
inilueoce.  When  in  an  inferior  pt^  enemy  unprepared."  erybattle," 

Detailed  knowledge  about  the  is-  Know  the  opponent  before  step- 
sue  being  promoted  or  defended  ping  out  on  the  field.  Assess  the 
can  be  a  lever  to  win  control  and  IS  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
influence.  Achieving  this  superi*  other  companies  in  the  industry, 
or  preparedness  quickly  can  Valuable  competitive  ioforma* 
catch  the  opposition  in  an  inde-  lion  can  be  procured  from  sever* 
fensible  position.  al  sources,  such  as  trade  publica- 

1  was  once  called  on  to  defend  tions. 
the  chargeback  billing  rates  to  a  Becoming  a  member  of  good 
senior  executive.  After  talking  IS  and  industry  professional  or- 
to  him.  I  noted  that  be  had  little  ganizations  affords  the  opportu- 
foundation  for  his  belief  that  he  nity  to  n^t  informally  with 
was  paying  too  much  for  IS  la-  competitors  and  sit  in  on  reveal- 
bor.  ing  presentations  and  talks. 

I  let  him  think  he  had  a  case  Look  for  <H>portunities  to  tour 
for  a  few  weeks  and  lulled  this  competitors’ facilities, 
executive  into  a  false  sense  of  se-  Regularly  assess  your  own  IS 

curity.  During  this  lime.  I  stud*  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
led  our  billing  system  feverishly  Compare  available  manpower, 
and  found  that  only  3%  of  each  work-force  skills,  financial  con- 
penny  billed  went  toward  IS  la-  straints  and  techiu^gicai  posi- 
bor.  I  also  identified  a  60%  in-  tkm  with  competitors  to  see  if 
crease  in  his  processing  load  as  launching  a  competitive  IS  as- 
the  cause  for  his  hi^  bills.  sault  is  feasiUe.  If  the  answer  is 

I  then  called  a  meeting  on  yes.  it  is  time  to  market  the  ideas 
short  notice  and  presented  the  to  senior  management.  Other- 
facts.  Having  no  information  to  wise,  focus  on  finding  ways  to 
support  his  dispute,  the  execu*  manage  current  technologies 
live  graciously  conceded  his  mis*  more  cost  effectively, 
take  and  offered  to  buy  me  hmch,  With  the  encrcnchment  of 
while  my  boss  beamed.  global  competition  and  current 

economic  stresses,  companies 
“He  will  win  who  has  mill*  are  fitting  for  survival  Sun 
tary  capacity  and  is  not  in*  Tau's  wbdom  in  The  Art  of  War 
terfered  with  by  the  sover*  can  help  IS  managers  help  their 
dgn."  companies  win  this  war.  • 


AUTOMON®/CICS 


THE  MOST  ADVANCED  CICS  ACTION  PRODUCT 
IN  THE  WORLD 

AUTOMON/CICS  piwenls  CICS  cra^ltes.  improves  system 
peflomnance  aixJ  escatales  rxiltne  productivity.  AUTOMON 

foduces  CICS  system  outage  Via  early  detection  of  cnbcal  system 

problems  and  dynarmcaly  corrects  them  AUTOMON's  maior 
lealures  include; 

•  Sv^rm  OttKOo*  •  Adium  MXT  ttf/w  Dir»i»ffinjtfr 

•  Cfw*  •  Ortrtu  UltQ>lSC  iMk  iWings 

•  VSAM  Smns  Wtw  Dmrtmm  •  CofUBn  Hoiutv  Tnraaatom  Omr 

•  Stmt^  Vmldum  Dntrtwm  •  Ammmtc UfgmitafCKSCkamitn 

•  SAoW  Or  Avwmur  •  hvrtdn  a  BoKh  l>itbrr  Iwrlxr 

■  Smteh  •  Alhw%  thrr  Cmaomaaitom 

«OVEn  200  INSTAU-ATIONS  WOHLDW10e» 
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PostScript  laser  printers 
used  to  be  expensive,  larce  and 
shared  by  an  entire  office. 

Until  now. 


microLasar  from  Teas  Instruments: 
the  affordable  PostScript  printer 
you  can  oiU  your  ovvn. 


Finally,  for  less  dian  $3,0(X),  you  can 
have  a  PostScript  laser  printer  right  at  your 
desk,  n  intiotfoces  its  new  microLaser, 
with  the  features  you  want — now  and  in 
foe  future. 

Small  size.  Lots  of  value. 

At  only  13.4  inches  wide  and  14.2  inches 
deep,  microLaser  may  be  foe  small  Idd  on 
foe  block,  but  it  packs  plenty  of  punch. 
This  printer  takes  foil  advantage  of  foe 
advanced  software  that  tuns  on  your  PC. 
That's  because  it  uses  foe  Adobe® 
PostScript  printer  language  and  is 
compatible  with  foe  HP  LaserJet*  Series  II 
—  allowing  you  to  switch  between  them 


easily.  With  that  kind  of  flexibility,  foe  six- 
page-per-minute  microLaser  is  ideal  for 
word  processing,  spreadsheet  and  desktop 
publishing  applications. 


Because  microLaser  features  foe 
PostScript  language,  you  can  print  fonts  in 
a  variety  of  typestyles  and  sizes.  Plus,  you 
can  print  them  tall^ways,  longwatys,  all 
kinch  ofways.  l(bucar\  even  print 
complex  pages  of  integrated  text  and 
graphics. 

Capabilities  that  grow  as  your 
needs  grow. 

One  of  foe  best  things  about  microLaser 
is  thatyou  only  buy  whatyou  need  So  if 
you’re  not  ready  for  PostScript  language, 
you  can  buy  foe  standard  microLaser  for 
less  than  $2,000  and  add  PostScript 
softwaie  and  other  powerful  features  later. 
You  can  upgrade 
microLaser  withtxit  rools  or 
techtridatrs  by  simply  adding 

_ ^  upgrade  boards.  These  boards 

^  indude  up  to  four  1Mb 

increments  of  memory,  serial 
and  AppleTalk®  inierfeces 
and  a  PostScript  interpreter. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get 
additional  fonts  or  emulations 
is  {flug  optional 
mictoCattiidges  into  two 
credit  card^size  slots. 

Superior  paper 
handling. 

Part  of  what  makes  microLaser 
a  truly  personal  desktop  laser 
printer  that  takes  up  so  litde 
room  is  its  paper  drawer, 
which  slides  inside.  Because 
microLaser  holds  250  sheets  standard  (it 
holds  5(X)  when  you  add  an  optional 
paper  drawer),  you  spend  less  time  refilling 
paper  and  more  time  creating  superb- 


Neiv!  PostScript  printing 
just  got  more  affordable — 
now  only  $2,499* 

Hew  (k>  you  ener  the  wall  of  PMSctip  with 
is  hidvquaiity  scali^  fonts,  iraegtaaed  loa 
and  graphics,  and  bioad  sohwaie  supponi  Buy 
TTs  new  rniooLaserFSl?— the  laser  ptim 
that  ofes  you  mote  scalable  foots  and  other 
features,  proving  that  gieat  things  come  in  smalt 


Ac  just  half  ihe  footprint  of  the  HP 
Laseifet  in,  mkrolaser  FS17  naonly  ofieis  17 
scala^  fooB  (haaja  IH  odeis  eld'd,  ihey'ie 
RstScrilic  fonts — the  industiy's  sandaid  for 
high  quality.  That  means  mote  than  4,000 
sofovaie  programs  tale  advantage  of 
microLaser's  BosiScripc  font  capabilities. 

Hus,  microLaser  PSI7  odeis  the  same 
supetfor  paper  hanfiing  as  other  microLaser 
models,  is  easily  upgradeable  and  comes  at  a 
deslrop  price. 

Why  would  you  consider  anything  else.’ 
Call  n  at  l.BOO-527-3500  tt>  find  out  more! 


looking  documents. 

The  printer  also  handles  a  variety  of 
paper  sizes  and  types  —  from  letter,  legal 
and  executive  to  transparencies,  labels  and 
envelopes.  For  those  times  when  you’re 
feeing  a  large  mail  merge  task,  just  plug  in 
an  optional  envelope  feeder  to  easily 
alternate  between  letters  and  envelopes. 

Ybur  own  PostScript  printer 
is  a  call  away. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  you  can  have 
affordable  PostScript  printing  right  at  your 
own  desk,  call  T1  today. 

1-800-527-3500. 


.  Texas  ^ 
Instruments 


019907166055 

onBlMbofRAM.miaDU«CTisatndefnaikofToa»Instmtne«s  Inootpooted.  Adobe  and  Pw6cnptaieregis«mltTademafb  of  Adobe  Sysww.liK.  lAKfJetwan^isttredtTadcnwittvfH^wlm^f^^  Mac*i«nh 

aie  ndenvnks  of  Apple  CompuBT,  Inc  *T1  suggested  list  price  for  miaoLaser  tnodd  PSI 7- 


Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn’t  apply  to 
ComputerworU. 

That’s  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  Computerworld  until  they’ve 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-t<Hlate  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^e  on  the  competition. 

Ybu’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  sp^  bonus 
publication.  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  t  ■ 

information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 

1-  -  «■  « ^ 


SystMM 


IN  DEPTH:  COBOL 


tantaoKHint  to  adding  a  whole  new  lan¬ 
guage  on  top  of  the  Cobol  language.  In 
that  case,  why  not  simply  decide  to  use 
another  language?  It 

•  Recuftkm.  Recursion  refers  to  the 
ability  of  a  program  (or  subf^gram)  to  be 
re-entrant;  that  is.  to  be  able  to  have  mul¬ 
tiple  copies  executing  simultaneously 
while  keeping  any  passed  parameters  in  a 
carehiUy  controlled  stack  with  each  level 
in  the  stack  linked  to  a  specific  instance  of 
the  subprogram. 

•  Polymorphism.  Polymorphism  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  similar  or  i^ntk^  objects  to 
behave  differently  when  passed  (Cerent 
messages. 

•  Encapsulation.  This  is  the  ability  to 

make  old  C^bol  programs  into  ob^ts 
that  can  be  used  by  newly  developed  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  (^obd  programs.  Tte  ccwi- 
cept  of  classes  wiQ  to  be  added  to  Co¬ 

bol  so  that  when  an  object  is  developed 
that  is  an  offshoot  of  an  already  existing 
object,  it  may  “inherit"  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  that  object  and  define  additional 
characteristics  that  make  it  a  specific,  yet 
distinct,  instance  of  the  object. 

A  fadlity  for  Cobol  programmers  to 
define  their  own  syntax,  complete  with 
verbs  and  formats,  is  one  way  to  create 
objects  and  psss  messages  to  them.  This 
coocept  of  user-defined  Cobol  syntax  has 
been  under  investigation  for  mcn'e  than  a 
decade  to  the  UK. 

Unonlmous  ogrwwmwnt 

While  the  debate  raged  about  concept 
meanings,  there  was  unanimity  on  one 
particular  issue:  The  Codasyl  Cobol  Com¬ 
mittee  passed  a  motion  to  create  an  Ob- 
ject-(>riented  Cobol  Task  Group  by  a  vote 
oflltoO. 

Codasyl's  object-oriented  Cobol  goals 
include  the  following: 

•  C^patibility  with  existing  (^bol  lan¬ 
guage  syntax.  That  is,  no  new  syntax  will 
be  added  to  make  older  Cobol  programs 
obsolete. 

•  Simplicity  of  language  features,  includ¬ 
ing  “obviousness"  of  semantics  with  am¬ 
ple  and  direct  syntax. 

•  Consistency  with  current  OAxA  syntax 
and  semantics;  that  is.  the  behavior  of  any 
well-defined  Cobol  features  will  not 
change. 

•  Maximum  power  in  language  features 


amount  of  effort. 

For  object-oriented  Cobol  to  become  a 
reality,  certain  bureaucratic  procedures 
must  be  followed,  including  a  syntax  and 
proposal  process,  debates  and 
presentations  to  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization  GSO)  Co¬ 
bol  committees. 

The  first  step  is  for  the  newly  created 
Ol^ect-Oriented  Cobol  Task  (koup  to 
propose  suggested  object-oriented  Cobol 
syntax  and  semantics  for  inclusion  in  the 
Cobol  Journal  cf  Development,  the  work¬ 
ing  doairoent  maintained  by  the  Codasyl 
Cobol  Committee.  1  often  refer  to  this 
document  as  an  Experimental  (Conceptu¬ 
al)  Cobol  Model. 

Once  the  full  Codasyl  (^obol  Commit¬ 
tee  accepts  these  changes  (after  some  de¬ 
bate,  o(  course),  it  must  then  simulta¬ 
neously  present  them  to  the  ANSI  X3J4 
Cobd  Committee  and  ISO  [WG4]  (3obol 
Committee  for  processing  as  an  official 
U.S.  and  international  standard.  This, 
too.  will  surety  require  some  debate. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  if  the 
various  committees  were  to  follow  nor¬ 
mal  procedures,  it  would  take  10  years  for 
the  ANSI  and  ISO  Cobol  standard  lan¬ 
guage  to  include  new  object-oriented  syn¬ 
tax.  It  would  take  three  to  five  years  after 
that  before  it  would  come  into  main¬ 
stream  use. 

To  speed  the  process,  the  Codasyl  0>- 
bol  Committee  could  ask  the  Object-Ori¬ 
ented  Cobol  Task  Group  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  proposed  changes  to  the  Codasyl 
Cobol  Journal  (rf  Development  The 
changes  would  be  in  a  format  ccmsisteot 
with  an  ANSI  C^obol  addendum. 

Adding  object-oriented  Cobol  syntax 
as  an  addendum  to  the  ANSI  Cobd  lan¬ 
guage  will  accelerate  tbe  process  by  many 
years.  This  is  exactly  why  the  adt^dum 
process  was  created. 

Having  the  Object-Oriented  Cobol 
Task  Group  prepare  its  draft  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  addendum  format  will  also 
save  tbe  ANSI  C^bd  Committee  .from 
having  to  translate  tbe  Object-Oriented 
Cobol  Task  Group  proposal  into  tbe  ad¬ 
dendum  format  later  when  it  considers 
adding  object-oriented  syntax  to  tbe 
ANSI  Cobol  standard. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Codasyl  Cobol 


For  object-oriented  Cobol  to  become  a  reality, 

certain  bureaucratic  procedures  must  be  followed, 
including  a  syntax  and  semantics  proposal  process, 
debates  and  presentations  to  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  and  International  Standards 
Organization  Cobol  committees. 


(more  bang  for  the  buck). 

•  Readability  (an  objective  of  Cobol  since 
1959). 

•  Minimum  changes  to  runtime  opera¬ 
tions. 

•  Encapsulation  of  old  code  in  an  “object 
wrapper."  thereby  allowing  the  current 
huge  invoitory  of  Cobol  programs  to  po¬ 
tentially  work  with  the  newly  created  and 
designed  object-oriented  Cobol  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Orthogooality  of  new  features  (distinct 
from  old  Cobol). 

•  performance  in  runtime,  compQa- 
tion  tone  and  development  time. 

•  Transfonnability ,  or  tbe  ability  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  adapt  to  various  different  uses  in 
different  environments  with  a  minimum 


Committee  can  closely  monitor  tbe  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Object-Ori^Ked  Ckdxil  Task 
(jfoup  as  it  is  debating  and  hammering  out 
tl^  new  suggested  object-oriented  syntax 
during  the  next  year  or  so,  it  will  be  able 
t^make  suggestions  to  the  task  group 
along  the  way. 

This  will  prevent  the  likelibood  that  a 
proposal  to  Codasyl  from  tbe  Object-Ori¬ 
ented  Cobol  Task  Group  will  be  sent  back 
for  a  major  rewrite  following  some 
lengthy  debate  at  tbe  Codasyl  Cobol  Com¬ 
mittee’s  table. 

Likewise,  if  ANSI  closely  monitors  tbe 
development  of  the  object-oriented  syn¬ 
tax  within  the  (Codasyl  task  group,  this 
will  reduce  tbe  likelihood  of  major 
changes  when  the  proposed  new  syntax  is 


Language  barriers 

Tbe  Codisyl  sympooum  B  Scottsdale  seroed  B  OQ  key  inDes  that  tbe  Ob¬ 
ject-Oriented  Cobol  Tuk  Group  M  wdl  as  the  Codteyl  Cobol  Cocnmit- 
tee  nmtt  address.  These  mchide  tbe  foOowmg  topks: 

•  Programnier  rc  rdnfifinn  Companifs  wfll  have  U>  reeducate  an  en¬ 
tire  generatno  of  Cobol  programmers  to  take  advantage  of  objert'Ori- 

ented  methodologies.  Re-educatk»  was  an  issoe  in  the  197(lawiffi  the  iatiodBo- 
tion  of  structured  thn  new  methodology  w31  require  even  more 

dramatic  and  traumatic  re-education.  ^ 

•  How  to  deal  with  tbe  InataDcd  base  of  Cobol  programs. 

•  IfrwrititatioD  of  goab  and  viewpoints. 

•  Qincknesa  of  <w»nitinii  vs.  completeness  of  spedficatioQ  (object-ori¬ 

ented  programming  systems  design  features). 

•  Orthogonality  vs.  ooQsistency. 

•  Adding  Mgnififant  language  features,  such  as  pointers,  recutaiveneas,  uaer^le- 
6ned  ftmrtw,  "garbage"  collection,  excepckn  handling,  peraisteoce  (loog- 

iived  programs) .  retunung  values  from  CAlXs. 

•  Single  or  multiple  inheritance. 


presented  to  ANSI  for  inchiskn  into  tbe 
(^oboi  language  as  an  addendum. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  members 
who  serve  on  all  three  of  tbe  committees 
involved  in  this  process  (Object-Oriented 
Cobol  Task  Group,  Codasyl  and  ANSD 
and  can  thus  provide  this  ck^  monitoring 
function. 

Not*  of  oncovrogomont 

Of»e  other  encouraging  note  is  that  al¬ 
though  no  Cobol  vendor  will  commit  to¬ 
day  to  an  early  release  of  object-oriented 
Cobol.  it  is  likely  that  once  tbe  proposed 
object-oriented  &>bol  syntax  is  accepted 


by  the  (Codasyl  Cobol  Clomjnittee,  some 
Cobol  vendors  may  go  ahead  and  add  this 
syntax  (or  siinilar  syntax)  to  their  Cobol 
compile  as  vend^  extenskxis.  They 
won't  wait  for  it  to  become  an  official 
ANSI  (^obol  standard. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  some 
Cobol  vendors  anticipating  the  C<^  85 
extensions:  there  is  no  reason  why  it  wiD 
not  happen  again  with  object -onenied  Co¬ 
bol  extensions. 

The  bottom  line  of  these  procedural  al- 
lematives  is  that  tbe  Cobol  comn^ty 
could  have  some  usable  object-oriented 
Cobolcompilerssometifnein  1992.  • 


SyncUnk  Combo  Modems 
Speak  ¥Mr  language 
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Because  the  data  jou  need 
isn’t  always  blue. 


You’ve  worked  hard  to  create  a  powerful  IBM®  network. 

Now  your  users  want  the  same  kind  of  easy  access  to  non- 
IBM  data  sources. 

Legal  needs  access  to  LEXIS?  Engineering  needs 
quality  assurance  data  from  an  HP  on  the  factory  floor. 

R&D  wants  to  work  with  a  database  supported  on  a  public 
network. 

What’s  the  answer?  More  PCs  and  modems? 

More  dial-out  charges?  More  time  consuming,  awkwaid 
connection  procedures? 

LEGENT  has  a  better  way.  SIX™.  A  unique  software 
solution  that  provides  easy  access  to  non-IBM  data 
sources  with  a  single  keystroke  from  an  ordinary  3270  terminal. 

With  SIX,  users  simply  select  the  sources  they  need 
from  a  menu  screen.  Sources  such  as  OEC’s  AU-In-l  or  a 
Hewlett  Packard  database.  Public  networks  like  Telenet"", 
Tymnet™,  CompuServe™  or  Datapac™.  Public  databases 
such  as  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval™  or  LEXIS/NEXIS? 
SIX,  And  the  list  continues. 

for  easy  access  to  STX  automatically  connects  users  to  the 
non-IBM  sources.  information  they  need,  without  special 

hardware  or  awkward  procedures.  The  resuh?  Significant 
cost  savings  on  hardware... and  even  more  significant  benefits 
in  user  productivity  and  satisfaction. 

Access  STX  today  and  see  what  lies  beyond  the  blue. 
Contact  your  local  LEGENT  account  representative  or  call 
800-323-2600  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania).  Free  31>day 
trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM  environments. 
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Fiieworiis 

Last  year’s  vaunted  "merg¬ 
er  of  equals”  continued  to 
give  off  sparks  last  week. 

Only  days  after  Stardent 
Computer,  Inc.’s  chair¬ 
man  and  co-founder  hauled 
the  company’s  strategic  ally 
and  22%  owner  into  court  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to 
steal  technology  [CW,  July 
16],  Legent  C^.  an- 
noimced  yet  another  shift  in 
its  management  roster  this 
time,  the  resignation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Peter  Barria  and  the 
appointment  of  co-founder, 
former  chairman  and  recent 
special  projects  manager 
Mario  Morino  as  executive 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company’s 
informatioa  systems  division. 


C-man 

Mini*  and  nucrocomputer 
systems  integration  company 
C3  wants  a  bigger  slice  of 
its  target  market,  and  now, 
according  to  its  chairman,  it 
has  the  money  and  the  man 
for  the  mission.  Along  with  a 
financial  recapitalization,  the 
Herndon,  Va.-ba8ed  compa* 
ny  last  wedc  announced  a  new 
president,  chief  executive 
officer  and  director  Antho* 
ny  L.  Craig,  an  IBM  veter¬ 
an  who  was  also  credited  with 
turning  around  General 
Electric  Corp.'s  then-trou¬ 
bled  G£  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  diviskm.  Most  recently, 
Craig  served  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  at  Prime  Computer, 
Inc.,  presiding  over  the 
company  as  it  battled  a  hostile 
takeover  attempt  by  MAI 
Basic  Four,  Inc. 


Ronndnufflbere 

RadhiSy  Inc.,  the  San  Jose, 
Calxf.-baWd  visual  computing 
systems  vendor  that  claims 
to  have  brou^t  hi^>-p^of  * 
mance,  graptdcs-intensive 
cmnputing  to  the  Apide  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh,  is 
now  bringing  its  stock  to  the 
pubhc.  The  proposed  initial 
public  offering  ffied  earlier 
this  month  contemplates  an 
offer  of  2  mfllion  shares  that 
are  priced  from  $11  to  $13 
ptf  share. 


In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time? 

Maybe  —  SCO  ups  distribution  of  potential  DOS  successor,  hopes  to  Ivpass  barriers 
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Poiita)es8.  and  maybe  the  foct 
that  Microsoft  Corp.  owns 
20%  of  the  compuy. 
anyone  from  saying  ft  out 
lo^.  but  the  feding  at  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operatioo  (SCO)  these 
days  is  that  OS/2  is  finally  dead. 

Don’t  blame  SCO  executives  for  not 
wearing  black.  They  make  their  money 
in  the  Unix  world.  By  the  end  of  th^ 
month,  according  to  1^,  SCO  wtil  dra¬ 
matically  broaden  the  distributioQ  of 
Open  Desktop,  its  personal  computer- 
based  front  end  to  Unix.  SCO's  execu¬ 
tives  said  they  see  the  system  as  the 
lo^cal  successor  to  DOS  and  an  option 
that  could  make  OS/2  as  it  exists  today 
a  memory  over  the  next  five  years. 

"Open  Desktop  is  like  having  diced 
t>read  to  selL"  said  Lany  Michels, 
founder  and  president  of  SCO.  "We  are 
taking  a  graphical  Unix  to  the  lowly 
PC.  We  are  talking  to  someone  doing 
computer-aided  enpneering.  or  tde- 
pbone  operators  or  someone  with  ma¬ 
chine  tools  to  nm.  Here  is  software 
that  does  not  require  a  hu^  productiv¬ 
ity  payoff  to  be  cost-effective." 

Analysts,  however,  cautiooed  that 


while  Open  Desktop  is  a 
strong  product,  sliced 
tnaad  it  ain't  "SCO 
vdat  win  be 
a  strong  market  for  In- 
tei-baaed  Uniz,  but 
there  ire  a  lot  of  ques- 
tioQS  about  srhere  that 
market  will  go."  said 
David  Card.  Unix  ana¬ 
lyst  at  market  researdi 
firm  International  Data 
C^.  (IDQ  in  Fra- 
minjfram,  Mass.  "The 
retail  channel  hasn't 
worked  for  Next.  IBM 
has  too  much  at  sudie  to 
let  OSI2  disappear,  and 
frtxn  aD  indicatioos, 

SCO  stiD  isn't  making 
much  money." 

’  SCO’s  strategy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  is  a  case  study  in 
the  fiexibffity  required  to  make  a  go  of 
the  treacheroua  Unix  marketplace. 
For  many  years,  the  firm  did  a  strc^ 
busioeas  in  desktop  apfdications,  which 
itB^8ells.SCOr^it$lioestteofMt- 
crosoft's  Xenix  flavor  of  Umx  for  PCs. 
WhOe  the  firm  now  only  develops 
maintenance  releases  of  Xoax,  sales  of 
the  operating  system  sdn  account  for 


about  60%  of  operating  system  tales. 

Michels  Slid  be  expects  that  figure 
to  drop  to  50%  by  next  year  and  to 
on  «Hdmg  in  fovor  o(  the  more 
powerful  Open  Software  Foundation 
Motif  veraioo  of  Unix  that  currently 
accounts  for  the  other  40%  of  opent- 
ittg  system  sales,  intimatriy.  the  com¬ 
pany's  executives  think  UM  tales  of 
Continuidonp0g997 


Cheer  and  caution  mark  IBM’s  second  quarter 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

CWSTAIV 


Unfortunately  for  Kennit  the 
Frog,  it  probably  still  is  not 
easy  bei^  green.  However, 
in  bght  of  IBM’s  second  con¬ 
secutive  upbeat  quarterly 
earnings  rqwrt  last  week,  it  nti^t  be  a 
lot  easief  being  Blue. 

Puticularly  strong  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  sales,  continuing  in  the 
leasing  area  and  the  beginning  of  the 
anticipated  payback  from  corporate  re- 
striKturing  fueled  IBM  to  revenue  of 
$16.5  bilboo  for  its  second  quarter 
ended  June  30  >>  an  8.4%  increase 
over  sales  figure  logged  for  last 


profits  of  $1.4  biUioQ  maiked  a  5.2% 
increase  over  last  year’s  secood-qusr- 
ter  net  income. 

Favorable  currency  translatioo  add¬ 
ed  a  shine  to  the  luimbers.  a  spokes¬ 
man  noted.  This  advantage  benefited 
every  firm  deriving  a  hefty  chunk  of 
revenue  from  overseas  operations  as  a 
weak  dollar  swelled  the  gain  frtim  for¬ 
eign  sales  when  stated  in  U.S.  doHara. 

On  the  wfacrfe.  the  mmfoers  exceed¬ 
ed  analysts’  ecpectatioos  —  altbou^ 
industry  analyst  Robert  Ofunfievic, 
president  of  Annex  Research,  Inc. .  ^ 
the  root  causes  for  the  encouraging 
quarterly  results  were  foreseeable 
and,  in  frKt,  foreseen. 

'1  don’t  recall  any  other  [IBM] 
quarter  where  things  have  turned  out 


I  DON’T  RECALL  any 
other  [IB^  quarter 
where  tl^s  have 
turned  out  quite  as 
predictably.” 

RtMERTDjURDJEVIC 
ANNEX  RESEARCH 


quite  as  predictably."  he  aid.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  be  and  othm  analyst!  noted,  a 
38.5%  year-to-year  increaae  in  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  rental  and  financing  reve¬ 
nue  was  not  the  result  of  iocreaaed  aec- 
ond-quaster  IdBOleaimgsctivity. 

In  foct,  IBM  reported  (hat  it  wrote 
fewer  operating  leases  in  the  quarter 
just  dosed  than  in  the  comparable 
quarter  last  year  and  sli^iUy  fewer 
Than  in  first-quirter  1990,  Mootgom- 
eiy  Securitiet,  Inc.  anal^  John  B. 
Jooes^.  said.  Rather,  the  revenue  roll¬ 
ing  in  reflecU  the  ongoing  apoOi  cf  the 
slew  of  two- to  three-year  3380  oper- 
atmg  leases  written  in  the  second  hitf 
of  fiscal  1989 when  IBM  defesred  dup- 
oientaftfae3390. 

"Wh3e  firat^tatf  results  are  encour¬ 
aging,  much  to  be  done  tins 

year."  Chainnan  John  Akeri  arid  ai  a 
prepared  statement.  IBM  aniiarly 
waned  WaB  Street  not  to  "get  carried 
away  in  (ita)  estimates. "  Jones  swL 


year’s  comparable  period.  Quarterly 


1990  second-quarter  earnings 

Surprise  rise  jfer  SCR  and  ctmHnuiui  strength  on  the  deshtop  skewed  in  the  early  reports 
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Wl^  Compaq  will  ne 

that  simply 


Before  creating  anything, 
we  start  with  a  shte, 
and  talk  to  personal 
computer  users  like  you. 


The  way  we  see  it,  the  so-so,  the  pretty 
good  and  the  just  plain  average  are  things  for 
someone  else.  Not  for  us. 
And  most  certainly  not 
for  you. 

That’s  the  reason  why 
every  COMPAQ  personal 
computer  product  ever 
introduced  has  been  de 
signed  to  deliver  on  a  sim 
pie  promise:  to  simply  work  better.  It’s  what 
makes  our  high-performance  PCs  different 
from  all  the  othprs. 

The  whole  process  starts  with  you. 

Before  we  design  our  products,  we  sit 
down  and  talk  with  computer  users  like  you. 

To  see  what  you  want.  And  what  you  need. 

Then  we  take  these  ideas  and  combine 
them  with  the  latest  technolc^  and  our  own 
innovative  thinking. 

The  result  is  a  line  of  PCs 
with  the  right  performance 
for  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Performance  that  comes 
from  more  than  just  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  It  includes  features  like 
high-speed  disk  drives  and 


m 

L 

■ 

VGA  graphics.  Room  to  customize  and  uj^de 
with  expansion  cards  and  peripherals.  And  the 
compatibility  to  work  with  the  best  of  industry- 
standard  technolc^. 

This  attention  to  detail  is  one  reason 
our  PCs  consistently  earn  the  highest  marks  for 
quality  from  computer  ex¬ 
perts.  And  unsurpassed 
marks  for  satis¬ 
faction  from 
PC  users. 

You’ll  see 
this  innovative 
thinking  in  every 
COMPAQ  PC  as¬ 
tern,  desktop,  portable  and  laptop  we  introduce. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n  and 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  are  the  first  COMPAQ 
personal  computers  designed  with  specific 
network  features.  They’re 
optimized  to  work  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  SoMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO  PC  System 

The  new  COMPAQ  SU386S/20. 
like  all  our  Icpiops,  is  descried 
lo  fit  where  you  work.  Whether 
you’re  on  the  35th  fkx>r over¬ 
looking  Manhattan  or  at  35,000 
feet  over  the  Rockies 


COMPAQ  PCs  earn  an  impressive  number 
of  industry  awards.  But  it's  what  you  can  do 
with  our  PCs  that's  really  impressive 
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ver  introduce  a  PG 

wDiteOK. 

or  powerful  COMPAQ  desktop  servers.  And  for  the  ultimate  in  portability,  the 

The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  brings  an  un-  8V2"  x  1 1"  COMPAQ  LTE  and  COMPAQ  LTEy286 
precedented  combination  of  performance  and  put  the  performance  of  a  desktop  personal  com- 
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Ifours  for  30  diiyB. . .  FREE 

Rud  out  vriiy  the  SAS  System  is 
the  software  you  won’t  outgrow. 
Ask  for  our  12-page  executive 
summary  and  details  about  a  &ee 
30-day  software  evaluatum.  Gall 
ustodayat(919)6r77-820aiji  J 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811.  / 
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Fint  first 

AfDODg  the  latest  in  the  on* 
going  list  of  Soviet  business 
firsts:  Akatel  Bell,  the 
Belgian  subsidiary  of  French 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
ny  Alcatel  N.V..  has  joined 
forces  with  Leningrad-based 
industrial  group  Kraanaya 
Zarya  to  g^e  the  So^t 
Union  what  could  be  its  first 
joint  venture  in  the  switch¬ 
ing  equipment  arena.  The  co- 
venturers  put  together  $63 
millioo  to  launch  Launbell 
Teiepbooe.  which  is  owned 
60%  by  its  folgian  parent  and 
40%  by  its  So^t  one.  The 
new  fira  plans  to  start  pro- 
dudng  digital  telephone 
lines  in  1995. 


Second  first 

Meanwhile,  in  East  Germa¬ 
ny.  Japan  planted  its  fiag  in 
the  ^csixnile  niche.  Private¬ 
ly  owned,  Japan-based  Niaaei 
Opto  Co.  MEI  Japan, 
hie.  are  partnering  with  Ra- 
deburg.  East  Gen^y- 
based  Robotron-Elek- 
tronik.  a  state-owned 
electronics  firm,  to  build  fax 
machines  in  Radeburg.  The 
joint  venture,  wdiich  aims  at 
producing  Nissei  machines 
—  and  creating  some  350 
jobs  —  in  1991,  would  be 
the  first  such  undertaking  by 
a  Japanese  firm  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  according  to  the  com¬ 
panies. 


Variation  on 
the  Golden  Rule 

A  plan  for  breaking  up  Japa¬ 
nese  telecommunications 
mammoth  Nippon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone 
Corp.  (NTT),  backed  by  Ja¬ 
pan’s  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications,  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  hold,  partly  in  light 
of  a  less-than-stellar  stock 
madeet  performan^  on 
NTT's  part  One  onlooker 
from  across  the  Pacific  appar¬ 
ently  thinks  the  plan  is  ri^t 
where  it  ought  to  sUy.  Earlier 
this  month,  ATAiT  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  E.  Allen  warned 
Japan  to  think  carefully  be¬ 
fore  doing  unto  its  plume 
company  as  his  company 
was  ordtfed  to  do  unto  itself. 
If  polled,  he  reportedly 
claimed,  U.S.  phone  users 
would  have  more  bad  than 
good  to  say  about.what  the 
AT&T  breakup  meant  to 
them. 


Europe  struggling  in  software 

U.S.  firms  stand  to  dominate  unified  packaged  software  market  in  1992 


BY  RALPH  BANCROFT 

fflCNTRS  SERVICE 


LONDON  —  Unless  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  acts.  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  companies  soil  walk  away 
with  the  boo’s  share  of  benefit 
from  the  single  European  mar¬ 
ket.  according  to  an  executive  of 
Oviim,  a  market  research  orga- 
niaatioa. 

Launching  its  "Ovum  40"  Ust 
of  the  leading  packaged  software 
suppbers,  OVum  Chairman  Tim 
Johnson  said  that  aid  should  be 
given  to  companies  that  sell  ex¬ 
clusively  into  their  respective  lo¬ 
cal  national  markets  to  help 
them  build  pan-European  sales 
and  distribution  chanivels. 

"Unless  something  is  done  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Euro¬ 
pean  software  product  compa¬ 
nies.  it  will  be  the  Americans 
who  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  European  market  in  this 
area."  hCsaid. 

Ov]ffn  based  its  Top  40  list  on 
puUisbed  financial  results,  strip¬ 


ping  out  sales  of  hardware,  ser¬ 
vices  and  custom  software. 

According  to  Ovum’s  figures. 
IBM  is  fiur  and  away  the  largest 
vendor  of  packaged  software  in 
Europe,  with  1989  sales  worth 
$2.12  bilbon.  That  figure  in¬ 
cludes  system  software  (operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  utibties)  and  ip- 
pbcatkais  software. 

European-baaed  veftdors  with 
worldwide  marketing  operatioos 
fared  well  on  the  Ovum  tally. 
Second  on  the  the  list  is  Siemens 
AG  in  West  (jcnnany  with  1989 
sales  of  $398  million.  West  Ger¬ 
many's  Nixdorf  AG,  slated  to 
merge  with  Siemens  in  October, 
ranked  third  with  1989  sales  of 
$374inillion. 

ICL,  based  in  the  UK,  took 
fourth  with  sales  of  $316  million, 
and  France's  Bull  HN  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.  Was  fifth  with 
salesof$314iniUioa. 

Software  sales  of  $279  mil¬ 
lion  took  U.S.-b88ed  Distal 
Equipmem  Carp,  to  sixth  place 
on  the  Ovum  ranldxig.  firilowed 


by  Italy's  Ing.  C.  Olrvetti  &  Co., 
which  had  sales  of  $236  nuDion. 
Unisys  Corp.  was  the  third  U.S.- 
based  company  on  the  list,  taking 
ei^th  pla^  with  sales  of  $183 
mOboa. 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  International.  Inc. 
tied  for  ninUi  (riace.  each  with 
$152  million  in  1989  software 
sales. 

The  40  companies  listed  — 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  k- 
counted  for  64%  of  European 
padoged  software  sales  of  $11 
hOboD  -in  1989  —  included  21 


U.S.  companies,  six  Frendi.  five 
(jerman  and  four  British.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Fudand  and 
Canada  atxounced  for  one  com¬ 
pany  each. 

'it  is  not  just  the  mmba  of 
Aroericao  companies  represent¬ 
ed  that  is  Bgnificant."  Johnson 
noted. 'it  is  also  the  bet  that  al¬ 
most  aQ  the  specialist  software 
product  suppbers  are  Ameri¬ 
can." 

Most  of  the  European  coaqta- 
tties  on  the  bst  are  either  big 
hardware  maoubeturera  or  sys¬ 
tems  bouses  whose  main  focus  is 
on  sales  of  hardware  or  comput¬ 
er  services  rather  than  padcaged 
software  products. 

"We  are  too  complacent 
about  Europe's  positkio  in  the 
software  busing."  Johnson 
suted.  "It  is  sometanes  said  we 
exed  in  software  and  servicea. 
But  if  that's  true  at  all,  it  is  only 
on  the  custom  software  side." 

Europe  is  weak  in  software 
producu,  but  its  products  offer 
the  bstest  growth,  the  biggest 
profits  and  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exporting  to  othCT  puts 
of  the  wDckl.  Johnson  noted. 

Bancn^  is  a  European  cor- 
respomSent  at  Lonkon-Pastd 
IDC  News  Service. 
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Open  Desktop  will  bring  them 
into  the  $250  miUian-per-year 
range. 

"Open  Desktop  changes  the 
basic  economics  of  this  busines,’’ 
Michels  said.  ‘Today,  we  sell  the 
operating  system,  but  with  Open 
Desktop  we  have  a  product  to 
sell  to  each  user  on  the  system. 
That  win  dramatically  increase 
the  revenue  per  site  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  us." 

While  the  company  »s  poised 
for  growth,  positioning  to  get 
Open  Desktop  out  the  door  last 
Febrtiaiy  caused  dramatically 
slower  growth  than  had 
predicted  just  a  few  years  ago. 
According  to  Mkheb,  SCO  will 
have  revenue  of  just  over  $100 
million  this  year,  up  from  $75 
million  in  fisal  1989.  The  com¬ 
pany  predicted  a  $100  miUion 
year  in  1989  and  had  been  dou¬ 
bling  in  siie  every  year  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Open  Dedetop.  the  product 
on  which  SCO  been  focused 
for  the  last  six  months,  b  a 
graphical  front  end  that  brings  a 
good  measure  of  DOS'  ease  of 
use  to  Unix-based  PC4  in  the 
$3,000  to  $4,000  range.  Since 
1979,  SOD  has  been  the  leader 
in  the  market  for  Unix  for  PCs. 
WMle  the  lack  of  vdume  ship¬ 
ment  has  today  slowed  devek^ 
er  acceptance  of  the  interbee, 
many  analysts  said  they  were 
coofident  that  it  will  take  off. 

Part  of  that  confidence  comes 
from  SCO’s  lock  on  the  Intel 
Unix  market.  According  to  IDC, 
the  company  currently  com¬ 
mands  about  80%:  Interactive 


Systems  Corp.  has  about  10% 
(including  some  lucrative  deals 
with  large  OEMs),  and  a  number 
of  smaller  players  own  the  re¬ 
maining  10%. 

One  of  the  PC  Unix  market 
segment's  largest  challenges  is 
the  distributioa  channel.  The  av¬ 
erage  PC  dealer  is  not  sophisti¬ 
cated  enough  to  sell  Unix,  and 
most  starxl-alone  PC  users,  the 
heart  of  the  Microsoft  Windows 
market,  do  not  really  need  it. 

Since  shipiMng  the  product  in 
February,  ^0  has  controlled 
the  number  of  outlets  that  could 
resell  the  product  in  an  efibrt  to 
get  a  better  view  of  bow  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  work.  After  shipping 
about  4,000  units,  a  rmcroscopic 


amount  in  tbe  scale  of  PC  soft¬ 
ware.  the  company  wifi  open  the 
product  pipefine  this  month. 

SCO  be  relying  on  the 
likes  of  its  current  agreements 
with  Hevdett-hickard  Co.  and 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.,  under 

which  each  ^  these  vendors  will 

resefi  SCO’s  Unix  and  Open 
Desktop  into  accounts  that  re¬ 
quest  H.  The  relatioii^tips  give 
SCO  a  kH  of  sales  levera^.  but 
analysts  voiced  concern  that  re¬ 
lying  too  much  on  that  channel 
may  make  SCO  a  second-class 
dtiaen  in  its  own  accounts. 

"DEC  wants  to  seO  their  own 
software  on  Decstatkms,  which 
may  already  be  their  second 
choice  if  they  can't  sell  a  custom¬ 


er  a  VAX."  Card  sakL  "Open 
Desktop  is  not  thdr  top  prioh- 
ly." 

An  additional  question  mark 
was  written  into  SCO’s  plans  for 
tbe  coming  year  by  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  C^.  'Hie  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  vendor  hauled  SCO 
into  court  earlier  this  month  on 
charges  of  illegally  copying  the 
Lotus  1-2-3  intef&ce  for  its  SCO 
Professioaal. 

So  even  while  tbe  company 
fields  a  decidedly  strong  product 
in  tbe  aacendam  market  for  PC 
Unix,  executives  at  Tbe  Santa 
Cnu  Operatioa  face  a  number  of 
tou^  questions  as  they  attempt 
to  move  their  company  to  the 
next  plateau. 


3Com  charts  new  networking  course 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cmsrm 


Sometimes  you  just  tuive  to  can  a 
spade  a  spade.  In  a  reversal  of 
year’s  annual  analyst  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  edgy  analysts  had 
3Com  Corp.  executives  some¬ 
what  on  the  defensive,  recently 
installed  President  Eric  Benha- 
mou  took  charge  from  tbe  start 
this  year,  laying  his  cards  on  the 
table  early. 

3Com’$  new  executive  team 
gave  notice  via  a  "situatkra  anal¬ 
ysis"  that  ft  is  aware  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  it  faces.  These  translate 
into  facts  such  as  "tbe  compa¬ 
ny's  identity,  both  intemafiy  and 
externally,  is  undear"  and  that 
"many  prevailing  percqitions 
about  3C^  are  inaccurate." 

Scene  of  this  can  be  attributed 
to  a  seemingly  endless  change  in 


focus  that  has  had  the  company 
jumping  from  an  emphasis  on 
adapters  to  network  operating 
systems  to  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  to  systems  integration. 

This  fli^tioess,  coupled  with 
disuibutkin  problems,  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  company’s  malaise  last 
year,  but  de^te  them,  tbe  com¬ 
pany  has  seen  a  turnabout  in  its 
sto^  value  and  revenue. 

BwWdiiig  momuhim 

3Com  cunently  has  about  2,000 
employees,  $419  millioo  in  sales 
and  $85  mfilioo  in  with  no 
long-term  debt.  Revenue  from 
new  products  grew  fiom  1 0%  in 
its  fiscal  quarter  to  27%  in 
its  fourth  quarter,  which  ended 
in  May.  (Mer  momentum  was 
up  9%  over  tbe  previous  year. 

“They’ve  got  a  solid  balance 
sheet;  they've  done  a  terrific 


job."  said  Mary  McC^affrey.  an 
analyst  at  CJ.  Lawrence.  Mor¬ 
gan  Grenfell,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
While  3Cam  ended  fiscal  1990  at 
70  cents  per  share,  McCaffrey 
preificted  it  wifi  end  fiscal  1991 
around  S  1.30  per  share. 

An  improv^  financial  picture 
has  been  attributed  in  part  to  a 
dearer  sense  of  tdeobty  and  pur¬ 
pose  —  3Com  said  its  "focus  for 
the  '908"  ties  in  becoming  the 
leading  independent,  global  data 
networking  firm.  This  wifi  re¬ 
quire  “a  commitment  to  an  open, 
unhaaseri  approach"  to  soMog 
customer  problems,  aoording 
to  tbe  company. 

Tbe  "new"  3Com  will  focus 
its  product  development  efforts 
in  four  areas:  adapters,  work¬ 
group  systems,  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  and  support  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  compaiQr. 
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A  NVNEX  Company 


_  EOe  M/F/H/V  'UNIX  »  a  cm  ol  ATAT 


Opportunities  in  New  losey  and 
Thnnighout  the  US 


For  otivt  23  )cars.  ACS,  a  NYNEX  Comfiany.  ht»  pl%«d  a  maior  rote  tn 
dcsifning  and  building  computer  Qrsicm  for  rmownca  companin  in  com¬ 
puter  nurtubciuriffg.  tctectMnmwnmtom.  financial  services,  conaaner 
praducu  and  govemmrni 

We  currently  have  career  opponunmes  in  New  leracy  and  our  90  branch 
ofTKcs  nalionwidr  for  Data  Procetaing  Professionals  who  are  eager  to  b^n  a 
'*wurU<lau‘'  carver  fay  toirtinf  a  group  of  ACS's  top  performers  Eiiperience 
in  any  of  the  foltowinf  b  rr(|uired 

•  1M$/DB2.  COBOL  •  BTOS 

•  UNIXVC  Oevtiopers  ■  TERADAIA 

•  UNIX  SMtem  Ardtiiectt  •  COMPILEBS 

•  Data  AaalytteyCASE  Ibols  •  X-WMowt 

•  ORACLE.INRMIMIX  or  •  Etj»l  SyMam- 

other  RDB  csperteocc  OR  83.  OPS  9.  C  5 

•  UNIX  System  Mmistetrator  •  ComHMnteaUoa  (X.2$.  SNA.  ate.) 
AGS  offers  competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  bcnefiu  package  includ¬ 
ing  medical  and  dental  coverage,  iraintng.  tuilwn  feimbufsrmeni.  a  ^IK  sav¬ 
ings  plan  and  mote 

Tu  lind  out  why  over  2  500  cumpulcr  professionais  consider  AGS  a  "workl- 
ctass"  emplnyvr.  call  or  send  your  resume  to  Loree  Tisdale.  National  Recruiter. 
ACS  Information  Services.  Inc  .  1139  Spruce  f3nve.  Mountainside.  N)  07092 
(800)  HIRE-AGS  Fu  (201)  694^9^ 


•  EtaenSyiteMi— 

on  83.  OPS  9.  C  5 

•  ComHMikteaUon  (X.2$.  SNA.  ate.) 


Wearing  the  headhunter  hat 

Comfiensation  is  one  consideration  /or  IS  pros  who  switch  to  recruiting 


BYSHEKYLKAY 

tnOALTOC* 

After  sevco  yean  ris* 
ing  throu^  the  ranks 
to  the  pofiitioa  of  proi- 
ect  maiagpr  at  Efec- 
trook  Data  Systems 
Caip..^CoaQt)afett  the  need  to 
cfaa^directkaL 

'i  was  young,  impatient  and 
driven.'’  Cambs  recalls.  '1  was 
tired  of  bearing  'Just  hang  in 
there.  In  five  to  10  years  yoa'Il 
get  a  real  managanent  posi- 

tiofL*  ’* 

For  Bob  Jensen.  10  years  m 
the  nformatioa  systems  organi- 
ation  led  to  a  poaitiaD  a  prefect 
manager  at  Boise  Cascade  Office 
Products.  Then  be  decided  a  ca¬ 
reer  chMign  could  bring  him  bet¬ 
ter  compenation.  a  more  flexi¬ 
ble  schedule  aod  a  greater 
opportumQr  to  shape  his  future. 

Both  men  took  a  step  that  is 
not  tmrnmrtvm  among  their  fel¬ 
low  IS  managers:  They  turned  to 
the  recruiting  of  computer  pro- 
feaaooaJs  a  a  second  career. 

Steve  Jofie,  a  vke-preaident 
at  Source  EDP,  ays  doae  to 
two-Uards  of  the  people  the  firm 
hires  are  IS  professiooals. 

"k  took  me  two  days  to  make 
the  dfciaoB.*'  says  cWia.  now 
a  managmg  director  at  Robert 
Half  Intenatknal,  lac.  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  'T've  never  hxiked 


Eantmg  potential  is  one  too- 
tive  far  this  Idnd  of  move. 
George  R.  Martin,  now  presi¬ 
dent  ^  his  own  recruiting  fom  in 
AUanta.  leaned  that  lesson  in 
1977  when  be  managed  corpo¬ 
rate  systems  at  RoOins,  Inc.  A 
friend  with  credentials  similar  to 

his  became  a  recruit-  _ 

e^  afteTf  yea^.  the 
friend  was  making 
three  times  as  much  > 
a  Martin. 

It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  today  for  partic- 
ulariy  productive  IS 
recruiters  to  earn 
six-figure  compensa- 
tkn.  By  contrast,  within  IS  orga- 
nixatioos.  only  vice-presideots 
and  chief  informatkn  officers  av¬ 
erage  more  than  $100,000  per 
year,  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Comfiutemorid  salary  sur¬ 
vey. 

Recruiting  calls  for  evening 
hours  because  some  job  candi¬ 
dates  can't  talk  to  recruiters 
while  they  are  at  work.  To  com¬ 
pensate  fm  this  requirement,  re¬ 
cruiting  firms  tend  to  be  flexible 
about  the  hours  their  staff  keeps; 
flex  time  is  usuaDy  fine  for  people 
who  are  sufficiently  produce. 

Of  course,  notl^  comes  eas- 
Oy.  “Recruiting  is  a  sales  job," 
says  Jensen,  now  director  at  tte 
Roffing  Meadow.  QL,  office  of 
Source  EDP.  "Any  sales  positioa 
has  its  ups  and  downs.  There  are 


a  lot  of  external  farces  that  can 
affect  a  placement.  tx>t  all  of 
which  are  under  your  control.  ’ ' 

The  external  forces  are  wide- 
ranging:  a  company  might  cancel 
its  job  requisition;  a  candidate’s 
spouse  mi^t  not  like  something 
about  the  job  in  question;  the 
candidate  might  get 
another  offer  at  the 
last  minute. 

There  is  little  re¬ 
cruiters  can  do  in 
this  kind  situation. 
Even  when  they  be¬ 
lieve  a  candidate 
should  take  the  job 
they  are  trying  to  fill . . 
they  may  have  to  wait  patiently 
on  the  sidelines  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  they  put  their  own 
interests  above  those  of  a  job 
candidate.  “The  frustration  can 
semetimes  be  quite  intense," 
Jensen  says. 

The  leap  from  IS  to  recruiting 
isn't  as  great  as  some  people 
think.  Martin  discovered  that  his 
12  years  of  technical  experience 
helped  him  a  lot.  He  un^rstood 
the  ra)uirements  in  job  descrip¬ 
tions.  He  also  knew  several  of 
the  companies  he  would  be  plac¬ 
ing  pet^  with,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
qualified  candidates. 

Combs  found  his  first  month 
as  a  recruiter  frenzied.  Howev¬ 
er,  training  helped  him  settle  in, 
and  once  be  placed  his  first  can¬ 
didate  be  felt  more  confident. 


The  idea)  traits  for  a  recruiter 
include  drive,  organization,  intu¬ 
ition,  superior  communicatiotts 
skills,  a  iH-ofesskmal  manner  and 
honesty.  The  last  item  can  be 
particularly  important. 

Martin  has  learned  that  suc¬ 
cess  flows  from  one’s  reputation. 
“If  you  treat  people  the  way  you 


for  who  1  knew,"  Boaseman 
says.  Ste  started  to  lose  her  self- 
reflect,  feeling  that  ^  might 
be  “conning''  one-time  acquaint¬ 
ances  for  her  monetary  gain.  “Td 
never  doit  again."  she  says. 

Other  recruiters  say  they 
don’t  want  to  leave  recruiting  to 
return  to  an  IS  organization.  "I 


IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON  today  for 

p^icukrly  productive  IS  recruiters  to  earn 
six-figure  compensation.  By  contrast,  within 
IS  organ^tions,  only  vice-presidents  and  chief 
information  officers  average  more  than 
$100,000  per  year. 


want  to  be  treated,  you’ll  be  a 
successful  recruiter,"  be  says. 

Of  course,  recruiting  isn't  for 
everyone  —  even  someone  with 
all  these  attributes.  Cynthia 
Boaseman,  a  technical  consul¬ 
tant  at  United  Services  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  in  San  Antemio, 
spent  three  months  as  a  recruit¬ 
er  and  said  it  was  the  worst  90 
days  of  her  life. 

Several  years  ago,  Boaseman 
left  a  technical  management  po¬ 
sition  to  join  a  recruiting  firm  in 
Austin,  Texas.  The  firm  gave  her 
an  assignment  to  recruit  some¬ 
one  she  knew  who  was  perfectly 
qualified  for  the  job  in  question. 

However,  the  job  was  five 
states  away,  and  Boaseman  felt 
that  the  tn^vidual  was  perfectly 
happy  with  his  current  job.  She 
dkin't  want  to  encourage  him  to 
pick  up  and  relocate  his  family. 

“I  felt  like  I  was  being  used 


enjoy  what  I  do,  H’s  fun.  and  I’m 
sucttssful  at  it.  so  why  leave  a 
good  thing.^ '  Jensen  says. 

For  would-be  recruiters  who 
may  find  themselves  yearning 
for  a  return  to  IS  work,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  make  the  move  back  is  an 
issue  to  consider. 

Combs  says  be  thinks  the  rer 
turn  trip  might  be  dxfficuh,  if  not 
impossible:  'Tve  been  away 
from  the  firing  hoe  too  lone  I’m 
an  antique,"  be  says. 

He  says  that  be  bebeves  he 
would  lack  the  technical  credibil¬ 
ity  that  suneone  fiesb  from  an 
IS  department  would  possess.  As 
a  re^t,  be  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  land  a  technical  posi¬ 
tion  that  offers  the  income  he 
would  want. 

Kjy  buiiDess  coosukaot  and  free- 
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pi  a  oe*  oepomeWN  IV  ANmary  or  paaaare 
I  aoMB  to  MO  aaaen  aoMa  rt  otf  a«|v  An 

at  •  appMon  pregnmaMnatw 
0  M  anAA  tar  arUiiBt  nmtMaOnnm 
r- bnaWOMA  CBS  a  DATA  oenK^  or 


■vaiyMBanMi 

SSSfcwt 

Hwwawoioaai 

anaLi-io<a«k 

SSElSSol-ito 


Aomvn  MBorwana  anal  A  tma  mA  anoAraa  n  sraASE.  on 

AaToSHOWNDOwa.  c.  ows.  mSmc  an  ta»c»  < 

MtfBan  iM  aretAW  tw  U4L 


io«nana.aAaa 
a  MA  aaiAf  r 


WE’RE  IN  THE 
BUILDING  BUSINESS™ 


BUILDING  ofcAOtlfaiaoAcarparaiofcindaaanarf 
BUILDING  ■  top  Micii  workforct! 

BUILDING  a  atrant  fAnre  rv  oar  MplayMa! 

Wc  oead  boBdert  A  joA  oar  Itn-paead.  dyiunac  CBvirea- 
HHvt«  Afcyoaicady AbuOdyoBreuaerT  lfywMC.«e 
offer  yea  a  ompaiiy  dedicaad  A  boBdng  qaality  wrvica 
ihraggh  oaie  (d-dn-an  ladawkity. 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

Our  omnanicni  aKtodct  n  IBM  3090-200 

nauiina  MV$  and  the  IDMSyR  dafhaar  tyiAn  USA 
FnndB  baa  a  Bauanwidc  dau  eoaaamicaoan  network 
conpnaad  of  aeverM  RJE  Btaaiaas  and  over  tOOO  lominals 
»d  PCa.  Our  Kaalu-onmad  eMnafanoH  aad  etceUem 
r^vTT-»«a«MM»  mi  beMdiu  package  sake  ifeti  your  best 
dMica  A  build  your  career. 

QUAUnCATIONS: 

iy  Feurycar  Adaucaldatree 

y  Soung  COBOL  pofieiamun  diiUi 
y  ExpeauR  A  dautaaae  and  enliac  tadOMloty 
^y  wtf  esniMManeaiMiM  Ailll 

SYSTEMS  ASSURANCE  ANALYST 

Utiliae  your  formal  nwahcdolop'  expcniie  m  nooning 


QUAUnCATIONS; 

y  B.S.  mCempuAfScianccorasurvaleat  field  of  Budy 
y  TratBimonSyaamt  Development  LrfeCydeatetfiod- 
olofie*  rad)  ai  Jkocs  Manin.  or  Yomdon 
y  Mm.  4  yaan  in(b  level  pfotremnang  expenoMe 
y  Mirt- 1  year  etpmwwn  at  a  Syaeaw  Andyw 

Scad  yeor  ivwnc  null  a  oow  leaer  Bating  lalary  nqinre  • 

menu  A; 

UnttMl  StudMl  AM  FihMs.  Inc. 

BUS  Kmw  head 
HMMimpoBK  in  41250 
Atin:  Human  Rtaouiret _ 


Equll  Op^unKy/AHirmiltn  Action  Emptortf 


It’s  easy 

to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Computerworld! 


All  the  information  you  need  is  right  here. 

Just  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800  M3‘^74  (in  MA. 
506-879'0700).  Or,  if  you  waru,  you  can  send  us 
the  form  below  via  mail  or  to  our  FAX  machine 
You  can  reach  our  FAX  at  ext.  739  or  740  at 
either  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  deter 
mine  the  size  ad  you’d  flke  to  run  and  when 
you’d  like  to  run  it. 

CLOSING  OATES:  To  reserve  space,  you  need  to 
call  us  by  5PM  (all  continenul  U.S.  time  zones). 
6  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date.  'Ve  need 
your  ad  materials  (camera-ready  mechanical  or 
copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5PM,  5  days  prior  to  the 
weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY:  Weill  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone.  U.S. 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you,  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy.  Figure  abrnit  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines. 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page.) 

LOGOS  AND  SPECIAL  AltTWOUG  Any  logos 
or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with  your 
ad  copy.  For  best  reproduction,  please  send  us 
either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sample  on 
white  bond  paper. 

coLUBiN  wnyras  and  minimum  depths: 

Yodr  ad  can  be  one  of  seven  different  widths. 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half  inch 
incremerus.  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a 
reference. 

NUMBOt  Of  COLUMPtS  WUmi  MINIMUM  I^PTU 

1  column  1-1/4'  2* 

2  columns  2-5/8'  2' 

3  columns  4-1/16'  3' 

4  columns  5-9/ 16'  4' 

5  columns  6-15/16’  5' 

6  columrts  8-3/8*  6' 

7  columns  9-3/4'  7* 

RATES:  Your  rate  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your 
ad  and  whether  you  choose  to  run  regionally  or 
nationally.  The  national  rate  is  tl4.85  per  line  or 
1207.90  per  column  inch.  The  regional  rate 
(Eastern,  Midwestern  or  Western  editions)  is 
110.80  per  line  or  1151 .20  per  column  inch.  You 
can  run  your  ad  in  any  two  regions  for  113-50  per 


line  or  1189  00  per  column  inch.  In  all  cases, 
you  can  earn  volume  discounts. 

The  minimum  ad  size  Is  two  column  inches 
(1-1/4"  wide  by  2"  deep)  and  costs  1415.80  if  run 
nationally.  A  sample  of  this  size  appears  below. 
You  can  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch  increments  at 
1103  95  per  half  inch.  Box  numbers  are  available 
and  cost  125  per  insertion  (150  if  foreign). 


PiuyiwMiMf  AfM^rst 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES:  To  assist  you 
in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  shows  common  ad  sizes  and  their 
respective  costs. 

Tuv  Ktgions 
One  Kegion  (Casi/Vni 
(Cast.  Midutst  Batl/Miduttl. 

nrVefii  Midutsl/West/  Edition 

1  column  X  2"  S  302.40  $  378.00  I  415.80 

ZcoHjmnxZ"  I  604  80  $  756.00  I  831.60 

3columnx3'  $1,360.80  $1,701.00  11.871.10 

4columnx5"  $3,024.00  $3,780.00  $4,158.00 

5columnx7"  $5,292.00  $6,615.00  $7,276.50 

PAYMENT:  If  you're  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven't  established  an  account  with  us.  we 
need  your  payment  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number.  Once  you  have 
established  an  account  with  us,  we  ll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
IS  good. 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYS: 

You  can  take  advantage  of  special  rates  that 
let  you  run  your  ad  in  Computenvorld  and 
Computerworlits  sister  newspapers  at  special 
rates.  Choose  from  Computenvorld  Foots  on 
Integration,  Network  World,  InfoWorld,  Digital 
News  and  ^deral  Computer  Week.  Call  for 
details. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


IMS  PROGRAMMERS/ ANALYSTS/MANAGEBS 
(VA.PA) 

2*7  mn  pngnauBkit  aad/or  symm  WMlyin  txpckaoe  in 
COHX^  «M  s  raquirad  with  a  aroai  buancH  backvooad 


AIRLINE 


Some  people  see  this 
asablankscreea 


To  us  tfs  an  open  canvas 

Covia  professkmak  work  side  by  side  to  apply  our  systems 
to  the  spccibc  problem  at  hand.  They  fit  the  tecnnology  id  the 
needs  M  our  cbents,  often  developing  revotuiionary  new  technology 
akn^  the  way. 

You  win  apf4y  aD  you  know  and  then  some.  We  work  with  the 
whole  W  a^hmxt  at  Covia.  Youl  develop  the  workfs  most  advanced 
fitult-tolerant  mkro/LAN  based  systems  asin|  *C.  DOS  and  OS/2. 
Presentation  Manager  and  Windows  (Mkraao«X  as  a  variety 

of  ocher  products  arriCovia's  own  coopeiahvcprocessaig  advancements 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

Our  positions  in  Chicago  and  Denver  range  from  the  higUy 
technical  to  the  general 

We  otter  excellent  compensation/benefits,  worldwide  air  travel 
privileges  and  rdocation  assistance.  Send  resume  to:  COvia^OVHU. 
Dept  CW07-067. 9700  W  Higgins  Road.  Rosemont.  IL  60018 
E<^  Opportunity  Employer.  Prindpak  Only. 


Imagine  That!  CjOVlA 


And  it  woms! 

Just  fcxa  reasois  why  more  companies  nai 
rnore  recruilnrient  advBTtisina  ri  CSonyxdEr- 
Morib  than  ri  any  other  spedelzed  business 
newspaper. 

For  rnore  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionaly  or  nationaly,  cal  Lisa  MoGrath  at 
800^6474  fin  MA,  5080794)700). 
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USAv,  AoMrica’i  Moat  Frequent  Flyer,  it  leeldac  experienced  deia 
procrsrina  piofniiuiiab  and  — agen  for  cm  ripitty  emanden 
MBdcjaraoH  in  AilN^  VA.  PMAmih.  PA.  and  Wtamaif 


Workareiaa 

Mcocreracmi 


Rat»of-the4n  IBM  laainfraBe  avkonment,  the 


bencfiu  pacfciie  with  libetal  travel  privilepet.  The  foiewiac  pceitioni 
and  Vfifw*  are  currently  available  for  thoee  with  the  Mocaeary 


airpon  upeiaiiout,  and  inventofy  ooaerol  lystenw  in  a  proiact 
oriented  eavironawnt  it  required.  A  fow  year  depee  is  prelaried. 
with  expcTKace  with  SAS.  4CL.  OB2  and  nanfraaM  software 
pacfcapei  a  phis. 

DATABASE  ADMIN6TRATOR  (NO 

Work  with  lojpcii  and  phyrieal  datahere  desipn  methedt  areodaud 


TPF  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  ANALYST  (NO 
OeeifB.  develop,  and  implement  kege  rererveticni  application 
fyiiemt.4+  yeaiicatperiencciaa'tWdevelopment/pruiiamBihn 
envitowmcni.  with  knowledge  of  krieiyiMm  intemetiom  iiiic  imary. 

PROOUCnVITY  PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 
(NOVA) 

Rfarch..  crcair  and  msimain  aandardi  and  pcocadures  within  a 
MIS  department.  2-3  years  experience  worfcmg  with  hfecyck  methods 
CASE  to^.  A  background  uxing  SCRIPT,  (ML,  CMS,  and 
TM  it  preferred. 

NETWORK  OPERATOR  (NO 

Monitor  and  operau  mukipie  data  coenmiMicationi  nerwork. 

Provide  techni^  luppon  to  MIS  functioas  and  user  departraeno. 
Requbet  education/experience  in  etoctrenia,  coomwikmioot  and 
computer  scienoet. 

Catch  a  career  you  can  fly  with  by  forwardint  your  resume  with 
alary  Inttory  and  poaitjoo/locatioo  desired  to:  USAlr 
Ei^laymml  Serviea,  Dap*.  OOhWWLD.  PAL  Baa  tSMh, 
Ari^ea,  VA  miS.  EOE/M/F.  PRINOPALS  ONLY. 


USAir 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  PG  OommunteWom  MSaSon 


Innovation 


.  Th«  lOOCHS)  AERONAUTICAL  SYSTEMS  COMPANY  cufr«nt»y  se^  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  SOCIALISTS  for  fho  folloourtg  potiliorar 

•  HWOWMATION  STS1IMS IKHNOIOOY 

Potihons  roquir*  atthor  IBM  or  DEC  ajiporiartco  wi#)  sirong  ortolysis/progrom- 
m*ng  diilb  Rnewladgo  of  CW  workstation  it  roquirod-  A^itionol 
^jndantanAnq  of  VM.  MVS.  VMS.  VTAM.  TCP/IP  ond/er  DB2.  SQL/OS,  Ingres 
ond  WINDOWS. 

•  DATAtASC  MANACCMINT  ADAUNISnATION 

Provide  overall  support  for  IBM  Dotobota  fur>ciions  to  irtclude  lAAS  Ol/I,  062. 
APS  for  iHa  IMS  anvironmani. 

•  MANAGCMINT  STSTIMS  $UFPOffT— VM 

Provido  VM-botad  utar  support  to  tnduda  the  creation  of  prototype  dotobose 
opplicottone  ond  test  ond  (rtstollonon  of  rtaw  Nortvad  releases  and  other  4Gl's 
Aorrvit  aApartanca  ti  dawroble 

•  NkANAGEMINT  STSTIMS  SUPPORT— PC 

Provida  PC  tachnicol  support  to  irKluda  praporing  odvonced  PC  configurotiom 
ond  datign/support  of  locol  orao  networks  such  os  Novelle  ond  IBM  Token 
Ring. 

•PROGRAMMING 

Develop  computer  oppi<otior\s  for  IBM  3090  usirrg  lAIIS/OB-DC.  UNISYS  1 100 
using  0MS>1  lOOAlP  or  DEC  VAX  uwng  VMS/BASIC-PlUS.  COBOL/FORTRAN. 

•  lOUIPMCNTIVAUIATION 

Raviert'  ond  avoiuote  computing  orrd  penpherol  equipmeni  to  include  racom- 
martding  ocquiSitrons  or>d  rtagoti^  laota/purchose 

•  DISTIIMJTIVf  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 

Instoll  ortd  rrtoinioin  dotobosa/doto  communkotrorts  products  in  the  MV$ 
oparotirtg  system  environment,  porticulorfy  IMS.  CICS  ond  062 

•  TaSOOMMUNKATIONS/RHOTOORAPHIC  SUPPORT 

irwestigote  ond  recommartd  technologies  or>d  aquipmani  for  cost  affective 
systems  to  support  either  stote  of  the  on  votce  communicoiions  or 
phetegrophtc/repreduction  systems 

The  above  positions  ore  coreer  opportunities  for  individuals  seeking  o  challenging 
professiertai  environment.  LOCXhSO  AERONAUTICAL  SYSTEAAS  COMPANY  is  >ocoted 
m  Moriatto,  Gaorgio.  on  otrroctive  suburb  of  AHonio.  ond  offers  excellent  solones 
ond  e  cemprehertsive  benefit  progrom.  Pleose  forward  resume  for  imrrtedioic 
corttiderotion  to: 

LOCXHBO  AMONAUnCAL  STtTIMS  C04NRANV 
M  Bmtii  Cobb  Orta* 

DepprhMi*l  Xmw  0960 
MBrieHp.  Oeerglp  >0OA»O99O 

'^yiockheed 

Aemnauttea/ Systems  Coffipany 

GMng  ahapb  to  bnaglfiBtlon. 

An  eqwol  epponurvry.  ofhrmonve  OCtion  employer 


EapMt  NCA  To  ProvUs 


thoModa  ol  tiiPRl 

Nabonal  Gxnputer  Associates  has  the 
larg^  nehwxk  of  iridependentlyouined 
El>r  placement  Arms  In  Amenca.  Every 
day.  tnose  Arms,  working  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  orte  another,  are  activeiy 
invoKied  in  the  relocation  process. 
Because  our  Arms  are  located  in  most 
of  America's  major  cities,  we  can  Arid 
you  the  position  you  warn  anywhere 
you  may  want  to  live 

We  have  relocated  thousarrds  of 
computer  professionals  over  0>e  years. 
They  have  been  delighted  to  learn  diat  ' 
rrvost  employers  pay  interview  arxl  relo¬ 
cation  costs  and,  Aithermore.  that 
emplovffTtent  was  secured  before 
th^  moved. 

Come  in.  Call.  Of  mail  your  resume 
to  the  NCA  firm  nearest  to  you.  No 
charge  to  you  for  any  of  our  exoeilertt 
services.  Relocation  is  just  a  phone 
cailawayl 


National 

Computer 


ALASKA 


Alasbao  rvfMml  refcnal  hoaptcaJ  has  ao 
opcaing  fw  a  Manafcr  of  InfbctBaiioa 
Syatcfltt.  Paleboaka  Mcaaoflal  Hpopf  * 
liceiiaed  for  177  beds,  serves  a  local 
coaBuoirf  of  75.000  aad  the  VM  laic- 
rior  rvfkM  of  Alaiha.  Fairbaaks  was  re- 
ceady  rated  as  the  *4  naall  dijr  in  the  US 
for  overall  quality  of  iUe 

tastioe  requires  BS/BA  degree  asd  five 
years  progteialve  lysieni  procedures 
analysis,  progtaaialikg,  a^  computer 
opemloaa  eaperiewee  EacclSeu  coo- 
■unkaikro  sUlb  for  iacenctioos  with 
cUoical  and  floaocial  penoaoel  Tbrec 
years  marugeatem  eaperiewee  preferred. 
Hospital  strategic  sywems  ptanning  and 
iawallasiow.  LAN  coafiguratioos.  IBM 
S/3B  A  AS/400,  and  Data  CenenJ  dsperi- 
eoce  preferred 

Ooaiog  date  is  August  15,  1990. 

Scad  resume  toi 

fmirbanks  MtmorUU  Hospt^, 

Hummm  Kesottren  Ofpmrtment. 
t6SOCov4es.  Fmirbanks.  AK9970t  - 
(907)451-3495 


DEC 

VAX  ORACLE,  sgt.  9qL*miS.  SQL«P0RMS 

UNIX  BASED  SYSTEMS 

EXPEXlENCZD  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  ntOTOCOLS 
lor  Sskao  Coatraa  bqunm  ONLY 

Contact:  Janie  Silli 
Pbone  (404>432^3S33 
Faz(404>432'9518 


ITS  CALLED  THE  GOLDEN  GAIt 
FOR  GOOD  SEASON 

Sr^em  profesuonaU  can  discover  career  erirkhneat. 
personal  satisfaction  and  rrwacihng  emptoymem  with 
our  prestigious  clients.  Sophistkawd  technologies 
include  Mainframes,  Minis.  Micros,  PCv  Nenworks. 
Communications.  System  Sofhvare,  Data  Bases.  4-CL'$. 
design,  development  and  software  engineeriitg. 

THE  SEARCH  HRM,  INC 

S«5  kUXUT  SmCET  sum  MM.  MN  ntANCBCO.  C*  MOa 
(415)  777-S90t  FAX  777-ASS 


FLORIDA 

DP. 

CAREERS 


gnwBMwpaatw 
r  SteWtSOfi 


Results. 

Computer- 
Monu  gives 
recfuitment 
advertisers 
results.  Weekly. 
Regionally. 

And  Nationally. 

To  place  your 
ad.  cal  Lisa 
McGrath  today 
at80OG43- 
6474  fm  MA, 
508-879^700). 
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DEAN 


College  of  Eogineering, 
Computer  Sciences 
and  Architecture 

Appitcaiion*  and  nomifuitiofu  are  invited  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Compuier  Sciences  and 
Architecture  at  Temfrfe  Univcraiy. 

The  dean  is  the  chief  executive  ofBoerof  the 
college.  In  administering  the  ctrflege.  the 
dean  imenctt  with  the  faculty  who  govern  the 
academic  aspects  of  the  college.  The  dean  is 
an  advocate  for  the  college  and  faculty. 

Temple  University  is  a  fnember  of  the 
Pmnsylvania  Commonwealth  System  of 
Hitler  Education  and  presently  has  an  enroll- 
iBCfU  of  more  dan  34.000  stw^ts  in  14 
vchmis  and  edteges.  Located  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  heart  of  the  noitheasi  cor¬ 
ridor.  Temple  offers  i  htoad  range  of  quality 
academic  prograns  that  attract  students  from 
til  over  the  United  States  and  from  more  than 
60  foreign  nations. 

The  College  of  Engineering.  Computer 
Sciences  m  Aithilectwie  is  comprised  of  7 1 
full-time  faculty  who.  in  conjunctioo  with 
adjunct  faculty,  serve  an  enrollmem  of  more 
than  1900  undergradua^  and  200  graduate 
stadenu.  The  College  is  strongly  oriented 
towards  fvofessional  studies,  graduate  work 
and.  research  activities,  with  programs  offcied 
in  ardiiiectute,  civil  engineering,  computer 
and  information  sciences,  etectricti  engineer¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Appbemu  must  have  a  proven  record  of 
ichialanhip  or  profession  recognition  and 
have  had  significant  management  experience. 

An  advanced  degree  and  experience  in  uni¬ 
versity  management  are  important  assets  but 
ate  not  required.  ApfdicaMs  should  have 
detiumstrated  espeit^  in  managing 
resources.  e^iaUy  people,  m  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  shared  authority  and  fespcnsibilily. 

Tte  applksit  must  be  an  innovatrve  leader 
capable  of  taking  the  iniltattve  and  promoting 
new  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  (he  a^bcanl 
must  understand  the  nasuie-of  the  university, 
academics  md  scholarship,  and  the  btiance  of 
authority  and  retpcmhility  between  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  arhnintsmiion. 

Applicants  or  nominators  should  submit  a  let¬ 
ter  surrunarizing  qualifications,  a  current  vita. 
«)d  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  at  least  dnee  references  to: 

LaeanrdJ.  Garrett  ^ 

Chakpcrsim,  Dean  Search  Coaualwec  L 

Cotpeittr  and  laferaiatioB  Sciences  ^ 

(•»24)  r 

Cdht*  of  Eaglnaeriag.  Computer  Sekaas  w 


A  review  of  applications  and  nomina- 
tions  will  be^  September  1990. 

Temple  University  b  an  affirmstive  action, 
equal  oppotttButy  employer  serving  over 
34^)00  students. 


Choose 

TEMPLE 


DB2  and  CSP 
PROFESSIONALS 


nun  el  S  ymn  OM  Mii<i»na  anparltiwa  a 
tyqlflqlBahtg: 


Fgcoridartitiijuialdwtiianlnourampleyuuoti- 
ywr 

ANtCRST  MFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

1 1 10  Mr*  Oitte  RiMLMM  f  OSe 

(70t)8SS-3M0 


rovAMeilpeKsatis 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPEQALISTS 


r.ii  I,  r> 

IDL 


tom 

Maior  So.  Now  England 
dtont  oaalcs  mdMduato  wMh 
COBOL.  lOMS  and  AOS/0 10 
loin  now  protects.  CICS  io  a 


bes.  CASE  tools.  FiJrolo- 
catton  paM.  Cii  Hartford  tor 


PC  SYS 
AMALYSTS 

YouroRpertenee  davatoping 
appiicaoons  wstams 
PC's.  LAN's  in  an  IBM  man- 
frama  anvirermant  are  kay 
tor  this  NEIndiiStry  leader. 

WW  be  trained  in  OB2.  Ful 
relocation  paid.  Cal  Hartford 
offica. 

S36-45K  HTF106 

DB2/CASE/DATA 
MODEUNG 
Nat'l  consuR  firm  seeks 
mtfve  w/3-10  yrs  0B2,  Case 
Tods,  or  Data  Modeing.  Ex. 

banaflts.  ful  reto.  Opptys  tor 
SRS/MQftS.  Poartions  (n 
ATL,  BALT/WASH.  CALIF. 

Cal  San  Di^  tor  datals. 
$S0-120K  SAN103 

SR  PROG/ 
ANALYST 

WorkatmeBeadiinLoa  ^ 
Angdaal  Hqhly  vistoia 
dkact  mal  co  seeks  P/A  with 
IBM  Matofraina 
Aaaambter/VMrvSI 
red  Mal  axpertanca. 

$48K  LAX103 


COBOL  CICS 
PROS 

EstabiBhed  San  Francisco 
tfaa  cKants  are  looking  tor 
soasonad  pfogrammars 
andanaly^wlthaxparh 
6nc8lnieMVM.MVSvid 
DOS  systems.  24-  yrs  CO¬ 
BOL  &  OCS  experWice  ra> 
qdred. 

$47K  SFO103 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

NY-NJForttfWlOOfinn 
seeks  54-  yrs  systams  and 
prouiaiTimar/anaiysts  with 
skifiinthatoloaMig 
taohntoatdtodplnaa: 
COBOL  0^^  VSAM. 
TANDEM  TAL/PATHWAY. 
UNIX  "C"  AS/400  net¬ 
working  and  PC  support. 
$45-70K  ljYCl04 


COBOL  CICS  MVS 
SR  P/A 

Sasttiehdqrtsdim'lfrm 
needs  yod  skis.  34- yrs 
sopNstlcatad  on-line  batch 
exp  req'd.  Great  oppt'y  tor 
super  energetic  &  Indepen¬ 
dant  pro  who  seeks  hi  tech 
environ  &  technical  career 
growth. 

ISfiK  8EA103 

INGRES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Outstandtog  opptys  tor 

Eammars&CiBana- 
Inaetablshad 
toaa  based  electronics 
company.  Requires  2*yn 
soidlNWSexplnaDEC 
VAX  environ.  Exoelenl 
career  grovrlh  potential. 
$S5K  SJC103 


Intemationai  Conglomerate 
tooking  tor  programmer  an¬ 
alyst  with  24^  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  AS400.  Batch 
and  on-fine  COBOL  re¬ 
quired.  Queans,  NY  loce- 
bon.  Cal  Jericho.  NY  office 
tordeteis. 

S42K  mi  00 


PROGRAMMER 

Natlonel  consulting  service 
has  muMpte  permanent  po- 
sibons  reqdrtng  your  skis 
InMVS/XA.  COBOL.  SAS. 
ADABASE/NATURAL. 
PC'S.  UNIX  “C*‘.  Windows 
or  aMoned  4^'s.  RH 
JOB  BOARD  MODEM 
214/967-1957 
$45K  DFW1Q3 


-=-'ta±rJtfiSS«ssr 


P/A.S/A,P/U 

MGR,0IRI 

We  have  numerous  Oppty  s 
with  the  Twin  Obas' finest 
firms.  If  you  have  any  Of  the 
fdowingMs:  FOCUS. 
AS400  RPGNI,  CASE 
TOOLS/lEW.calour 
Btoomington  office  tor  Irv 
tormabont 

DOE  BLO103 


IBM  MAINFRAME 

Posibons  exist  both  in 
Houston  and  Sen  Antonio 
torlDMS/AOSOdidIMS 
DB/OC  programmars  and 
analysts.  Cliant  company 
wi  train  In  OB2.  FiJ  reto- 
cabonpeid. 

$45K  HOU103 


DB2/ORACLE/SOL 
PROFESSIONALS 
Three  Dai.  Valey  “Blue 
Chip"  Corporations  have 
new  development  prolects 
started.  Programmers 
through  Pn^  Laedsrs. 
24-  years  v4th  Orada.  D62 
Of  SQL  experience  on  BM 
or  DEC  VAX  pietforme. 
950K4-  PHL108 


(TIRMMRB 


*3SS5* 

iwawiwit  RS(R5wIii«  •'“r' V 

FUTiaumiaw 


TPF  PROGRAMMERS 

ASSIGNMENTS  m  EUROPE, 
FAR  EAST  AND  U.S. 

e«*M  FwnrHi.  me..  •  maldmiy  o<  BMi  AF- 
WM  m  •  liadmg  mmniaimnm  mmnMmn  admelogy 
MnlomiiimmjFJ'gmitunigninUxmmaingmKl 
»»  anttmmmt  a  man  pmfanma  <»Hn»  intmo- 

ton  synna.  W(  do  tamlnM*  «  ow  m  mM. 

law  hnadam  oturtrg*  tar  TFF  Hid  MVS  S«- 
ana  WinFaimard  aai  pirfdnianca  aid  qdadly 
pannira  aaalaicd;  TFF  Cji»i«mlMa»a  adh  mar- 
picmiaF  aid  SNA  aiomadai;  OoommMofi  Spm 
oMa  oai  imo>iiadar  dupaiaiia:  tottOJt  aangt 
oAka  or  <maa  atpaanoK  aid  IFF  TM  Syaan  PiD- 
graiwian. 

To  M  out  axW  OF  gaaroud  oonvaaMon  aid  bav 
■•a  padagM.  mdudhg  ownodF  Mig  Hamncm. 
PaaH  Fn  yoiF  iMuna  mnaildav  V  caiooiFa  Td. 
ddy.PalonamamiaiWFafcloiFinidaicridnmQ. 
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/Vt  Equal  OpporVMy  Bretoyw 


COMPUTERwemLD 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

(S424S-t5162M<iatUy) 

itwmaafatp  potttioa  cvtilable  fiar  Director  of  the  InforaiabaB  Synnn  OF 
See  iocatedmtfae  SeattQtri  CoQDty  Heahb  Depanmeai/Meottl  Heatth 
Bureau.  The  pcaiboa  will  fitoer^  13  empkm  red  re 

pMieBt  ueJiire  red  betwig  xrvvce  tynun.  tmhiiiia  the  DEC  VAX  1330 


lod  providnamkaae  with  ■pproiiimeirly  200  ooapoter  m 
throughout  ^  County. 

Apghcaus  taias  parerei  •  bacireieuroree  dtarnr  is  ooagwrer 
eareiiGi.  ImanrM  adnoBrentiaii.  or  retotre  field  aed  five )« 


yam  of  prq^  ireder  roponebility  is  re  mfermetioe 
mem.  Experireoe  in  hroith  cere  lyreemi  n  terfurod. 

For  tafoniusiao  OB  Riplscatioa  procedure,  comet: 

Oof  WftaekcrPaGtKita 

(408)  299-S93S 


County  of  Santa  Clara 


Information  Services 
Opportunities 


OrtMidoiltpnntHlwiritCg<en»»tewingll01Mied.inuifrbdity.»eftMyy 


AppUcatkHM  Support 

Oncal  Analywaad  Imnielaam  new  i«qrtRd  for  the  imiBatioo  ol  onler 
entry  ttwiWrT|ioriliit«i>datfwncedni«»ngtBnctionsuiing  the  TBS  HC 
TOBOejptmiuMM^wwpertur  iMtfartoawapnrtiapnleiniytfefn 
<laefcipipeBl.iind  tench  lynoaeppicnnoaeteebwwdvihttyol  OUT  clioy*l 
«ttg.<jatai«iBPCbenednioduia*ndmMnlnnif»o<t»tefe 

itwhiT  fnprrirnrt  miri)lci|[lhrTF^pirlritrnrrirtrrpitrfwreiTT^ 
tefBiina—fcrlM^nnlcnviwTnmem  Addibonilexpehcncrwithicrwi 
and  icpon  hsnuiiini  is  deanble.  Along  wii  h  pRvioui  inwiKcfneni  in  the 
■HpiHwntthonprocrte(dawcolteciion.deiiigi.ipedftciiliow.eK-HCn<w- 
d  adull  tciniing  concepte  and  CBI  b  desind  lor  Iramjclor  pGBbons 

Progrunmlng  Support 

Ai  Icwete  o<  A()vica<k)iB  Soltwei*  prateakmh.  hom  Propvnmm  lo  SeoNir 
System  Anal)eti>AieMivitedloa|]f>iy  W^anesproalyintnestedetthose 
caiAtetowitbeipencnceooiMSOSOMVSiMtfthBmesystemiandprah- 
ctency  n  COeOL  OOi  IMS^Oe  and  EASYTlOEVt  Pl^  AddilionaJ 
(a^cneoce  n  dratofwg.  mfdenienting  and  ngiporang  TDS  patient  can 
ag^cteiontna  dehnnr  pha.  Eltecttve  CTMtuminicalion  skdh  area  musL  as  a 
tlK  taWnpH*  to  work  aatM  orguiuabonal  danphnes  and  iunrtioni 
In  ochanfe  far  your  ^eciaiued  talents,  we  pnmde  an  attractive  salary/ 
hrniliiparlugr  linngwh  innrrftmmlf fntnlFloniilnntinn  \te'llbe 
•nloenitqr  the  added  advaibages  oil abundaiM  reoeational/emertoinmeni 
activiben  and  no  teMe  mcome  lu  or  «NW 
For  «Dinedaar  coQsderaboD.  fdeaae  farwwdiour  resume,  specifying 
potettoeaftotefoLto  Orton  do  ■s^waallledleilCeier.FinanyTfnt 
OipHtoaeM.  1414  Knhl  Ammo.  Ortondo.Fl.S2«W.  An  EnuaJ 
Opportunity  Employer  » 

11  Orlando  Regional 
Medid  Center 


owe  fine  indMtry-  We  are  the  pam  oompuiy  of  Nonaegbfl  Cniae  Un& 
Rotol  Vkaig  Uie  and  Royal  Cnnse  Line.  Our  lect  of  shipt  ofcn  a  disene 
wnrhhnda  ouae  intmatoy.  If  you  are  ready  for  the  chahnges  and  rewards 
of  an  eaolingcarmwdh  a  tra^mduatrylndfr.  consider  joinmg  gain 
one  of  the  fafiowind  oppQfUmities: 

■  SOmt  PROGSANNEXANALm-Thte  position 
citenstve  pruga— ing  eaperknee  wittt  a  beae  IBM  mainfrane  trvtel 
mditetiy  reaervacioo  systesD.  fodividaai  cniist  hanm  a  MVSfXA  badi0tiund 
uilh  a  Bwmen  of  S  years  OCS  and  VSAM  aperience  with  strong 
COBOL  and  system  analyas  skaBs.  This  position  is  based  in  Mtasw,  FL. 

■  ONBOAROSYSnJCNANAGeil^IndmdualwiBbercsponsi- 
hh  fnr  rhr  minagmmf  wiintmanrr  and  nprrahnn  rf  ill  nnh^art  tfiir 
computer  sysacn  Mutf  haaeaminiaManofS  years  RPC  D  pragramning 
fiprieyir*  on  an  IBM  sjoten/Sd  Pmnt  of  aak  computer  eiperience  and 
PC  backBoimd  arc  definile  ass  eta,  Must  be  abk  to  reaiain  at  sea  for  4Vk 
month  periodi  foBowed  by  one  month  ihore  leave. 

Klostcr  Crane  Limited  offen  attractive  salanes,  comprehensive  benefits 
and  real  growth  potential  in  a  dynamic,  challenging  emironmenL  For 
profflpL  confidential  consideratian.  phase  send  yow  resimie  wgh  salary  re- 
qmremeto  to:  Bwenitfi^  irlaRk.  DepL  34»,'Meelef  Cmfoe 
Umifod.  9$  WcHleh  Way.  Cnral  Cables,  PL  S3134.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer.  M/FWV. 


KLOSTCII  CRUISE  UhOTED 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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800-343-6474 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLfTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your 
offer  of  $44,00*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  ^hce. 


2.  mL£/FUNCTiON<C-n:»an*) 

BAMW  HANMEMENT 

IS.  Ct»»l  intorrnanon  OWcf/Vo  Putiami/Aasi  VP 
iS/MISrtJP  Managamenl 

21.  DvMr  MIS  Svncm.  mtonnalan  C«nw> 

22.  OrfMer  1tcf>  Plwmng,  Attn  Swt.OMComn 
NWwoli  Sy>  Mgi..  D»/Mgi  PC  flAMHiiti 

23.  O«M0r  D»¥«lopiTwiH.  Sy*  ArttMictun 
31.  Mgrt.  Sn<i»v  ol  Progiiiwninfl,  ScWwOT  0»v 
22.  ProgrammarA.  Sonwar*  DaiMpart 

<0.  Sys  magratoreAARa'Conaijnmg  Mgl 
OTHER  COMPMn  HAIUeEMENT 


Addraas  Snown:  □  Homa  □  Busness  B«ac  RAtp: 

•us  Only  CanaOaSi  10- CantraiSouttiAmenca $130, EufOpa$i95.al other counifiasS295  Forwgn orders m 
dollars 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 


70.  Me»m.  Legal.  AcMuniing  Ugi 

■0.  EduoBior.  Joumahsa.  tjMnant.  SludanH 

■0.  Otners _ 

rPiHia  vaciyl 

3.  COMPUTER  MVOLVEHEMT  (CMa  Ml  1^) 
lypas  01  aOKVnera  oim  nrtMCh  you  are  pamnaiy 
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StorageTek 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Highwr 

Aspirations? 

Jmnthe 

StoragoTbk 

Tbamln 

Colorado. 


Sunae  'ftdwcicf  CorporKion  is  The  tnfarmatlon  Stonac 
and  RetrieviJ  Company  ExcMngnc*' products  mean  a 
aoMdaanoitoa(«Paotfwwcdc><fcipmpnr  as  g  major 
initiathc  in  or  dynamic  grmth  pbna  it's  a  fasi-paced 
Bccnc  bt  the  fcOowing  prOic.iBnruh 

S1AFF  SOFTtBUtE  ENGINEER 

>bu  will  parddpate  in  the  design  and  dewlopmcni  of  prod¬ 
uct  entancemenis  to  (he  Sion^'fek  COMMON  UhUrv 
SlMCESPitignmProduaapcntingintheVM'^flnivav 
meaa.'IhisptugtamprochKtpfowdesasertef  uaerftceto 
the  Storage'ftk  4400  robotic  tape  llnry  far  fuvIBM 
heterogeneous  niair^wne  computing  sysKiTB. 

Requiremenis  indude  a  8SCS/CE  or  equrvalcT*  with 
*  a  mMnm  9  years  ciqierienoe  as  a  VM  Systems 
Pio^ammer.  Experimee  dmld  include  systems  setig>. 
comnBMiicatianeMperieiiLe(RSCS,PVMXandmai«enancg 
Strong  knowledge  of  VM  iflsemak.  VM/SP  and/or  VM.OCA 
ta  required.  Experience  on  IBM  93^  sysaem.  Systems 
Perfamance  messurcraov.  and  ~C  programmang  is  a  pkK 
If  you  are  ineocated  and  qualified,  send  ysMT  resiKBe  fti 
DmldArmamnd 

SENIOR  SCXTRRRE  BifGINEER 

ifcu  will  h»e  (hr  reqxxHfaility  far  de«ckq)(ng  test  ptans 
and  teat  cbcs  far  Siorage'U  software  and  hardware  prod- 
uoa.  Expoience  In  product  cvaluatxxts  is  dcarabic.  Quab 
fled  candktacs  svill  lune  a  MS/BSCS  or  equivalax  and  9+ 
yews  of  cxpcricrice  in  a  Unisys  gwuomneix.  This  experi- 
enct  dxBild  indude  Unisys  OSUOO  operating  system 
inemals.  LA.  OSAM.  SIP.  PLUS.  Meta  Assembler  Arbritrary 
Device  Handler,  and  reading  Pinlc  dumps  Knowledge  of 
CMS  nob.  TCP/IP.  ard  mcOM  is  also  required  tnaer 
caKdaod  tanlidaces  dtouU  tftieir 


Send  your  resume  in  confidence  to  Smrage 'fadwology 
Corptratiotv  Dqjannieni  CWO?.  22?0  South  88th  St.. 
Louisvgle.  Coionda  80028- 3IS9  Wr  are  an  equal 
oppommity'  employer  No  agendes  pieaae. 


The  Information  Storage 
and  Retrieval  Company 


Jdn  Our 
Aggres^ve 
AppUcations 
Devdopment  & 
Operations  Support 
Ibuns. 


CAROLINA  POWER  R  LIGHT  COMPANY,  a  mayor  force  in  Souebeastent  powrer  gcficfatton  and 
distribution,  offers  mfonnationiyatcniB  professionals  the  Idndofemifonmcnt  that  wiB  provide  loag- 
cerni  profeMiond  and  penonal  saiisfaciion— Che  laaen  in  proven  lednology  asd  an  appciliag  Meatyle 
We’re  kxiidng  for  dau  prooesiistg  professionals  to  loin  our  team  and  provide  aggreaaive  applkatioas 
developmera  and  operation  support. 

AkMtgwith  wide  UK  of  personal  oxnputeivwe  ’re  operating  one  IBM  3090-300.  one  IBM  3090-200. 
and  osK  Amdalil  3890-300.  The  CICS  on-Unc  environment  has  been  yowing  at  the  caK  of  40%  per 
year.  Recently,  we  have  eapandedioa  new  Data  Censer  We'RopcracIngiaidcrMVS/XAjndVIMCMS 
udliziaganSNA/SOlCnenpotkcanslMlngoroverS.OOOterminalssndprinien  Our prograasaing 
tanguagn  are  COBOL,  SQL  and  DATAC(M's  IDEAL.  We  have  adopted  OB2  as  our  standard  for  new 
application  devdopmem  and  are  aggrcssivcl  y  expanding  our  uk  ^  PC  4Hsed  and  mslnfrimr  hisrrl 
CASE  toob 

We  have  reccnsly  completed  a  bfgr  strategic  planning  study  and  have  a  stgntRont  taddog  of  KdMdl 
and  applicaiion  devdopmem  proyccu  We  are  curremly  seeking  the  (oUowtng 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
Programmers 

Posetions  require  4  ♦  years  of  stractuied  coding  eqxrience  Highly  desired  capertener  would  mchRlc 
COBOL.  CKS.  OB2  and  DATACOM.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred 

Systems  Analysts 

Positions  require  4 yean  experience  In  a  devetopment  environment  versus  a  maimenence  environ- 
mem  Highly  desired  experience  would  indude  structured  design  techniques,  data  modeling 
experience,  prototyping  and  Method/I  knowledge  A  four-year  degree  ispreferTed 

DATA  ANALYST 

Position  requires  4  *  years  experience  in  data  admimstration.  rtatahaw  admmistratKm.  or  systems 
dodopmeni.  At  least  I  -2  years cxpencnce  In  logical  or  conceptual  data  modeling  is  also  required, 
as  well  as  experience  with  CASE  tools  Exceifem  tmcrpcrsonal  and  communicailon  skills  are  cssen- 
ital.  and  JAD  facUinuioa  skills  are  highly  desirable  Scant  task  or  profect  management  experience  is 
also  desirable  A  four-year  degree  b  peeferred 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

POHdon  requires  4  ♦  years  expcricncTuttluaig  a  relational  database  engme  preferably  DaTACOM/DS- 
Dcstrablr  c:qx:rlcncc  includes  fortBal  paruopaimn  m  the  physical  D6  design  activity  cd  drteiopocn 
protects  A  four-year  degree  is  prcfcircd 

SR.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 

Position  requires  3  4  years  experience  in  data  communications  in  a  large  srstems  SNA  envKonmem. 
Knowledge  of  PC  Lo^  Area  Netsrorks  desirable  EaceReni  wrioen  and  verbal  presentation  skills, 
as  weH  as  protect  management  and  planning  experience,  ate  a  must  A  four-year  degree  is  preieticd. 

The  quality  of  life  in  the  beautiful  Caiedimu  is  otk  on  which  to  hoaa  We  offer  a  mild  but  seasonal 
ciunaie.  a  moderate  cosi-of-livtng.  excellent  schools  and  universities,  and  a  myriad  of  cuhunl  and 
rccreaikioal  activities  W  rthCPRUocatedmthe  capital  city  of  Raleqth.  the  mountains  and  seashore 
are  iusi  a  few  hours  away 

CPRL  offers  ccxnpenuie  salaries.  exccUcn  boKfks  and  oppommniet  to  advance  If  you'ce  imciusiid 
in  becoming  pan  of  our  imponau  team  of  professwnab .  send  mume  with  salary  requmnems  V: 

HMwood.  Seador  Reeruteuem  Reprr  KMirhr.  Dept.  CW723gO.  CAfeOLPU  POWER 
a  UGHT  COMPANY.  P.O.  Box  1351.  Baldib.  NC  27602.  An  Equal  Opponuaiiy/Affirroatfvc 
Action  Employer 


cmaL 

Carotins  Powrar  A  Light  Company 
Energy  In  Operatton 


345,000  TO  360,000 


Recent  scquisioons  have  resulted  m  the 
immedtsce  need  for  experienced  Systems 
Analysts  arKf  Programmers- for  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  Cmcmnati.  Ohio:  and  the 
IndianapohB.  Inttona  areas 
Experienced  m  large  IBM  and  OEC/VAX 
Environments  utilizing  Oatabese  and/or 
Data  Commixucaoons  e  preferred.  COBOL 
language  programrnmg  s  rMured  We  are 
converting  to  08S  and  ORACLE  on  the 
above  platrarme  and  seek  mdividuafa  web  e 
sincere  desire  to  utilize  sfafls  end  realize 
ther  growth  potanbaT 
for  consideration,  send  resume  or  caN 


iledB*.Kr40EK 

aitMQMBBIOT 
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The  new  look  of  leasing  systems 

Siate  laws  will  redefine  *5ale*and  'lease*  and  change  the  terms  of  each 


BY  RAYMOND  T.  NIMMER 

VtOALTOC* 

“  W  V  oo’t  buy  it.  lease 

I  I  Whether  this 

I  W  popular  advice  is 

^  ^  sound  when  acquir¬ 
ing  a  computer  hmges  in  large 
•  part  on  a  company's  economic 
corafibon.  But  the  dedswn  also 
depends  on  how  our  laws  treat 
puKhaaes  and  leases.  Those 
■wmingly  arcaaie  but  important 
diSerencesItave  been  undergo¬ 
ing  some  signiScam  changes  re¬ 
cently. 

Although  companies  some- 
tones  describe  a  purchase  as  a 
lease  to  get  more  bmarable  tax 
treatment,  state  contract  law 
seta  its  own  standards  for  distin¬ 
guishing  a  purdnae  from  a  lease, 
and  the  outcome  detennines 
various  ri^its  and  obbgatioos  of 
the  parties. 


an  addition  to  the  Unifonn  Com-  which  party  claims  depredaticm 
mercial  Code  known  as  Article  and  investment  credits  and  bow 
2A,  idiicfa  eseentiaOy  rewrites  the  rent  payments  are  taxed, 
the  law  of  leasing.  The  Untfonn  The  lessee  can  usually  buy  the 
Commercial  Code  provides  a  set  cmnputer  when  the  agreement 
of  standard  guidehnes  for  state  expires  by  paying  a  small  sum. 


laws  regulating  business  deal¬ 
ings.  Ahbou^  Article  2A  is  am- 
troveraal  and  its  stan¬ 
dards  have  not  yet  been 
tested  in  court,  it  is  ex- 
pected  that  in  10  jrears  " 
some  form  of  it  will  be 
law  in  aO  50  states.  ! 

In  general  the  dif-  Hja^ 
ference  between  a  pur-  BB 
chase  and  a  lease  re-  BB 
valves  around  who 
owns  the  computer  and 


When  tax  rates  and  investment 
credits  are  hi^,  tax  leases  domi¬ 
nate  the  marketplace. 

Even  thou^  the 
parties  to  this  kind  of 
agreement  call  the 
'  transaction  a  lease  for 

V  tax  purposes,  state  con- 

pk  tract  law  may  treat  it  as 

^  a  sale.  Today,  state  law 

classifies  a  lease  as  a 
‘  sale  if  the  lessee  has  an 
option  to  buy  the  coro- 


who  gets  to  keep  it  after  the  con-  puter  at  the  end  of  the  lease  for 
tract  expires.  In  a  purchase,  the  payment  ctfa  “nominal"  price. 


sdler  tmsfers  ownership  of  the 
machine  to  the  buyer  in  return 


Pot  examj:^,  if  a  lessee  can 
buy  a  $50,000  computer  for  one 


The  «^**«*>g**  in  stale  bw  have  to 
dowitbthestandardsfordiBtm' 
guishinga  purdase  from  a  lease. 
They  abo  establish  inqslied  war- 
raoties.  specify  oWigatinns  that 
9ply  CO  the  bireee's  acceptance 
of  the  hardware  and  speO  out  the 
leaaor's  rights  in  the  event  a 
lease  b  broken. 

The  changes  are  contained  in 


for  a  sum  of  money.  Under  a  doOar  after  a  three-year  lease, 
“true  lease.”  the  lessee  rperates  the  lease  is  a  sale  undOT  contract 
a  machine  owned  by  the  lessor  in  bw;  one  dollar  for  a  $50,000  ma- 
retura  for  rent.  The  lessee  chine  is  nominal.  If  the  lessee 
avoids  the  up-front  cost,  but  like  must  pay  market  value  for  the 
any  other  renter,  be  is  left  only  computer  at  the  end  of  the  lease, 
with  rent  receipts  at  the  end  of  thecontractisatruelease. 
the  lease.  Article  2A  considers  the 

In  another  kind  of  lease,  transaction  a  sale  under  three 
known  as  a  “tax  lease.”  the  ies-  coAditions:  if  the  lessee  has  the 
see  wazxs  to  buy  the  computer  computer  for  its  entire  useful 
and  pay  for  it  over  a  perM  of  life,  if  it  is  oUigated  to  pay  the 
time.  But  the  parties  describe  rent  whether  or  not  it  keeps  the 
the  purchase  as  a  lease  to  omtrol  machine  or  if  the  lessee  can  pur- 
the  tax  impact.  They  can  alter  chase  the  machine  at  a  nooiina] 


price  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

How  would  a  different  classifi¬ 
cation  affect  the  users  and  les¬ 
sors  involved  in  a  transaction? 

If  the  transaction  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  sale,  the  “lessee”  must 
pay  all  rent  for  the  fuU  lease  even 
if  it  returns  the  ccmputer.  If  the 
transaction  isa  sale,  the  “lessor’' 
does  not  own  the  computer;  it  is 
a  creditor.  As  a  result,  if  the  "les¬ 
see”  fails  to  pay  rent,  the  “les¬ 
sor”  can  only  foreclose  and  sell 
the  computer.  It  cannot  simply 
take  back  the  machine. 

Cbssification  as  a  sale  or 
lease  also  affects  maintenance. 
Most  commercial  leases  are  ex¬ 
plicit  about  which  party  must 
maintain  the  system  or  provide 
updates.  If  a  contract  is  not  ex¬ 
plicit.  however,  the  classification 
is  important.  A  seller  does  not 
have  an  obligation  to  maintain  or 
update  a  system  unless  it  agrees 
to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  true  lease,  the 
lessor’s  obligation  to  keep  the 
system  in  shape  is  an  impOTtant 
issue.  It  involves  numerous  am- 
siderations  that  result  in  dis¬ 
putes.  including  the  following: 

•  Standards  of  maintenance  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Vl^rranties  of  performance. 

•  f^ecooditions  that  require  the 
lessee  to  accept  the  machine  and 
pay  rent. 

•  Requirements  for  upgrades 
and  the  costs  they  email. 

•  Obligations  of  the  lessor  re¬ 
garding  programming. 

•  The  ri^ts  of  the  lessee  if  the 
system  becomes  obscdete. 


The  lessee  in  a  true  lease 
mum  evaluate  each  of  these  as¬ 
pects  of  the  agreement  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  contract.  Un¬ 
less  the  contract  spells  them  out, 
the  rights  of  the  lessee  are  cur¬ 
rently  governed  by  ambiguous 
and  obscure  bw. 

Article  2A  changes  this  situa¬ 
tion  with  its  implied  warranties, 
whidi  apply  to  aJl  leases,  and  the 
obligations  it  imposes  on  lessees 
in  accepting  a  computer  and  on 
lessors  when  a  lease  is  tRt)ken. 

Because  the  business  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  a  true  tease  from  a 
sale  can  be  an  uncertain  oat  to¬ 
day.  contracts  that  approach  the 
line  between  the  two  should  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  safeguards  that  the 
user  would  want  if  the  transac¬ 
tion  were  a  sale  on  aedit  They 
should  include  all  the  standard 
warranties  and  acceptance  testa. 

Nixnner  is  Foiadztioa  Professor  of 
Law  U  the  University  of  Housiod  Law 
Center. 
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Buy/Sell/Leoje 


COMPUTER  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


immem,  Bxum,  omnsow 

vaamm 

1B.7B  -  Mi  KVA  IM  tpilM 


mAMo  AccEoa  rtoonme 


dp 

■  Mi#n< 


DP  SUPPORT 


•12,00  M8/DP  PwilimBwala  a—  Km 
CA4SMPIKD  MAirnTPlACff 

Mcn  vnsii.  Ctf  tor  atfvwaeoQ  ■Vowiwfton: 
(M0)S43-i<74 


NEW  GS9  PC*s 

at  Significant  Sawings 

B  Custom  eenligtnMifts  tor  LANetwortung 

a  Pnitos»onat  Serve*.  Fast  Oeitwery 

BAieo  ieM.Eoson.NBi.  HP  NECandArene  PCs. 

RUUNUPACTURCO 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  July  13, 1990 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

a  AernsnulaclurM  sQu^ment  Qualifies  tor 
free  WANG  insiaNabon  and  «  gwaranieed 
tor  tfw  WANG  Serve*  Contract 
a  Large  inventory.  Fast  Oeirvery 


XT  Model  089 


AT  Model  099 


AT  Model  239 

$1,075 

$1,325 

$700 

AT  Model  339 

$1375 

$1,400 

$900 

PS/3  Model  50 

SIJOO 

$1,700 

$1,050 

PS/2  Model  60 

$2,500 

$2,600 

12.400 

WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VS  PC  OIS 

Sysuins  io  levcMory 
VS  7000/100  /  85  /  65  /  6  /5 
And  Ptnphentb 

4Z30A  •  4230  •  Laser  Praters 
PC/386n  Workstations 

Genesu  Equipment  Marketing 
ntone  (603)  948-2720  Fax  <602)  948-0615 


Phia 

$1,175 

$1,275 

$1,000 

n 

$3300 

$3300 

$3,050 

DIFtXtUTlON  NKAIDCn  lY  THE  aOSTW  coaemn  EXCHANGE  coitr 

CLASSIFIfD 


iamwtf4 


Coaipiiterworid's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers 
with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 


Thaf  >  because  Coapputerworid’e  ClaMified 
MaricetpUoe  leachee  bOS/DP  profeeMonale 
wbo  have  extanaive  invotvement  in  vohime 
piirrhaaint  lo  fact,  a  fidl  96%  ate  invotved 
in  piirfhaw  decieiop  makinc  for  their  orfa- 
■  They  determine  neede,  evaluate 
tachaoiofiea,  identify  eohitiona.  and  edeet 
pradncta  and  vendoce  for  the  eotiye  lanfe  of 
infocmation  qwtema,  as  well  ae  lelMed  prod- 
ucteandseivicea. 

So  if  you'ie  eeUing  computer  fwoducte  and 

eervicea,  advertise  in  the  new^Mper  thM  de- 
liven  buyen  with  vtdume  puidueing  influ¬ 
ence.  Advutiae  in  ConqMterworfars  Claeei- 
fled  Maric^lace! 


For  more 
information,  call 

(800)343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/lease 


Itni  sl’KCI  \I.lsTs 


CQMfVTER  K^ARKETINC 


ro  nt  ri  •  Mf AN  ST.  •  OLD  acKanr.  th  sf  i M 


RECONOmOHED 


WhMfKBf  you  Egu^men  nMOi  «t 
Cal  us  today  «nair«'  you  an  buy«<g. 
sang,  traong.  teeang  or  conagnmaftt- 
14  yoars  m  vaOe  -  CE  M  does 

SUN  WANTED 

EXCESS  AND  OBSOLETE 
CipOIIO  COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 

«  S  TO^  CASH  PAID  $ 

»  CHI  for  ^laote  » 

1*80<MCE-BUYS 


|c  I  9  t  t  a  J 


CaEuEtoraquote 
708-S31-1255 
Esacatir*  lafoaaarte 

ISaOEatvoodAn.  1 100 
HishtoBd  Pvt.  IL  4003.S 


VAX  RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCUTES 


WE 

BUY 

DEC 

|9I6|  638  5606 


Go  Shopping  in... 
ComputerwoiM’s 


cussimo 

UAHKerPiACE 


Call  for  all 
the  details 

rsoo;M»M74 


Computorwerid's 

ClassiHed 

Marketplace 

gives  yon  reach  to  over 
612,000  potential  buyers! 


And  tNs  audtonce  is  ev«n  verifM  by  the 
Audi  Bureau  of  Ciroistions  in  the  only  irv 
depyidendy  auctted  pass  lionQ  survey  of 
its  kind.  What's  more  Compularacfkl’s 
Classiflad  Martwtptaca  perietrates  buying 
companies  in  al  mapy  industrlas.  Tt^s 
because  CorrvxitarMtonkfs  total  audtanoe 
biankets  key  vertical  markets  that  are  ma¬ 
jor  users  -  and  me^  buyers  ~  of  com¬ 
puter  products  and  services. 

So  if  you're  seBng  computer  products  and 
servtcea.  advertise  in  the  newspaper  that 
detvers  over  612,000  potantial  buyers. 
Advertise  in  Corhpuferwkrs  Clessifted 
Marketplace! 


For  more  Information,  call: 

(800)343^74 

(in  MA.  506/879^)700) 


Time /Services 


SERVICES 


•  MSTAUATION 


e  OATACONVEMKM 

•  HAMWAHE  MAMTEHANCE 

•  OATAtMWn 

MMIM  TaM«  Tlwi  yw«.  nC  i 

a  TmURMO 
e  «TE  MPFOPT/OUTMUnCmO 
e  executive  PlACSMEIfT 


OmSoorapuiB;  kic 


r  Writ,  NY  10018  / 

H  raSSMESO  ^ 


ON-uNEwrm 

COMPUSOURCE 


^Hukiplccrwm 
Ja40.  CKS.  OS 


J  MVS/XA,  VM.  DOS 

^SAS.Da2 


■  TAPE  AND  DISKETTEl 
DUPLICATION 


‘THE  OMEfrOPINOP  FOR 
SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS" 
SToe  eoMf  lo  s  dftffht 

•uNpU*r«l  N  can  as  to*  den* 
eMt  on*  aaay  ptoena  caN. 


•«  Spaod  S*  ScrMNitg  ProetM  for  3 1/2"  and  S I  <4 


3 113'  Ml  ornptien  m*  iKatl  of  S 1/4 '  dsfcs" 


•a  PiwMBMartSSapeaMO 


••  Oiaieainn  Eauamnt 
M  lew  Coal  Chiwnas 

' '  You  neve  ID  ffieite  au  on*  pAon*  cal  (o  me  Corporafa 
Os*  Company  and  can  consdar  ma /oto  don*" 

In  llllnoit  (70S)  439-DISK 
Nationwide  1  (800)  634-DISK 


I  COTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

Tso/orr/sosp  fiu-aip  simware 

acs  IN  mu  m  acr 

ADABAS  SA8  ADC2 

tlHLUDAN  lAVRS 

•  24  hoar  STiliaMUty  ■  Uolntcmipccd  Power 

•  Inwraatioaal  accca*  9app^ 

•  Saperior  cerfaoifal  ■  CcnUied  oo-altc  vaoh 

aapponaiaff  •  IHaater  recorefy 


TOPATaToaaaaawn 

(2asi}a»34aa 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


SUNGARD 


uOflPUItH  btH.I.  e  . 


KrTTNBIVS  NATMNWlDtnLCtMINBTWOaK 

crncmivx  UBBABY  THno  PABTY  aorrwAae 


.  PBOfMSIONAL  acaVKSa  poa  AmiCATION 


(•ao)44i-4an  (zistser-s 
(31»1»OS5«0 


Your  used 
computer 
equipment 
deserves  a 
second  chance. 


It  you  have  used  computer 
equipment  lo  eel.  Coa^- 
cntN^'*  Qaaaifiad  BiUr- 
ketplaca  is  tba  best  place 
to  do  your  saQing.  Tlut’s 
bacauw  Uw  Claaaifiad 
Markstplaee  leatuna  a 
Buy/SaU/Uaae  aectioa  to 
htip  you  caarket  your 
aquipBWBt  to  the  vary  pao- 
pl*  who  are  looking  to  buy. 

And  whan  yog  advertise  in 
Coff^utenoppid  Classified 
MaAe^laoe.  you  readi  a 
total  (ABC-auditad}  and- 
cnee  of  over  612,000  com¬ 
puter  pTOlwaiOHala  who 
turn  to  ComputmiioHd  for 
neat,  infonaatiOD,  foa- 
tutsa  •  and  tba  Claaaifiad 
Markaqtiaca  •  every  week. 

So  givt  your  used  com- 


To  reserve  your 
space,  call: 

800/ 

343-6474 

itatiKSovm-vm) 


COMPUTERWORLDS's 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

K  t amines  I  h*-  TA  hilt-  f  onii'u'  -  r 

Frofe*HH»nnl*  e%i»min»-  \  /■ur 
me*.<oi|<e  t  itll  for  dll 
Iheiletiiii- 

(800)  343  6474 

ilnVA 
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Time/Services 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  082  lOM&n.  Model 

20««td«(ks 

•  PratessMnal  Suppon 

SQA 

■  EcpenencKi 
Migranon  Manage 


•  AS400 

a  FuaSi«porHng 
ServK«s 

Meda  Conversion 
LaserSUnpact 
Pnni  FacMy 
AppKanon 
ProgramTwig 

•  Tectmcal  Support 

•  24  HoursaO^- 


May&Speh,inc. 

1S01  opus  Flan.  OowiarsGrow.  ■.B0S1S-S713 

1(100)  729-1501 

for  Mere  intormnan  Conna  taayftinan 


OUTSOUHClNG-fflOCESSlWG  SERVICES 

WS/ia  r  vs  •  M 'OB  •  CCS  •  Off  •  VliUI 
niW'IV'USlMiPnMiq 


•  Tif  HmfOMtt  Imlmm  Witk  Ewry  AccHit 

*  Im  Cm  PTWito  hi  In  AafvlM 

oh:  StM  FnnttM.  Eik.  V  P. 

800-»9a-5W8 

PYRAMO  pyramid  Infonmuioa  Services,  Inc. 


Compuferworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


Wien  you  re  aoSng.  you  warn  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  Nt  the  market  quieWy  and 
frequently.  You  can't  afford  to  wait  for 
an  issue  that’s  coming  out  several 
weeks  -  or  -  months  -  ntt)  the  Mue. 
WthComputerwortd.  there's  no  waiting 
for  the  next  avaiable  issue  because 
we've  got  one  waiting  for  you  every 
week.  Whet’s  more,  your  ad  can  appear 
in  the  Monday  issue  of  Computerwortd 
if  you  order  it  as  late  as  6  days  prior  to 
the  issue  (Tuesday). 


So  if  you're  aoMng  computer  products 
or  services,  advertise  in  the  newspaper 
that  won’t  keep  you  waitinQ.  Advertise 
in  Computerwortd's  Classifed  Market- 


For  more 
information,  call: 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPtmNG 
SERVICES  CORF. 

Proridc*  yoa  with.- 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOUTICING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMEIJT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcathm  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  GraplUcs 

Sutlstical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

a  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Dau  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  flt  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

mmwQD 


CO.MDISCO  CO.ItPl  TING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

<30  Gotham  Parkway .  fjrUtadt.  NJ  ©"O'i 


J.^  r4!  r-c.rnr.iilrr  rrr.’ir.r; 


Is  your  link  to  perfection. 

State-of-the-art  Progranuwafpre^ictMty 

fBMcompatMHty:  aldr. 

MVS-ESA*VMrttA*T9aE*  RLE-AIO  *  CfCS  PLAYBACK  * 
R06COE  *  CIC8  *  MIS  *  dBUQ-AK) '  ABENOAIO  * 

IDMSAt  *  DB2 '  QMF  *  CICS  *  ABENCMIO 

PROFS  , 

At  MCN  Computer  Services. ««  provide  outsourcing  sokftioni 
to  mator  iniernMiortal  clients.  With  one  of  the  finest  computer 
faciliiiesinthecountry.yourdatatssectve.yaireaiMyavaiF 
abietoyou.OurhigfKiuality.  cost-effective  eervicee  exclude: 

•  Operations7daysaweek.24hour8adsy 

•  Network  Management 

For  more  mformation.  can  Use  Wafcarat: 
MCiT  1-M0-S21-O444 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


S229AuK>ClUb0rw« 

Deaieom.Mteheen4eia6 


Quality  Outsourcing 

Wm  Itmteh  Anf  n»»tonahl»  Offmr 

*IBMMwiiraniaffVnpnetils  •  CorauMng  S«v«s 


•  Ful  TachncH  Suepon 


♦  Network  Spabeiets 


♦  24haivHek)Deskw/800«  ♦  Capaoty  Plennirtg 

e  f>gtit>WM»Cg"waraiong  ♦  Automated  Operabons 

e  Automated  mm  Dieinbutnn  e  Laser  Printing 

♦  S/38  Disaster  Recovery 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  C»4S.  CiCS.  DB2A3MF.  TSO€. 
ISPF/PDF.  SAS.  Ubranan.  OM  m.  PANVALET. 
EASYTRSVE.  Telenet/Tyrmei.  TOP  SECRET 


CaH:  (201)216-3216 

iWOlMIOMTKMNOIOCVilUAiMCCCOeFOMnON 


Outsourcing.  • 

\\  hen  Tinu-,  (  apitai 
And  Quality  ( Ount 


I  \l  I  I  I'l 


Litton 


CLASsmeo  uaukctplaca 

VVhere  Computer  Protasslofiate  SIiop 

1800)343-6474 

^MKSoutreenoi 


Innawatiwe,  BiponUva, 
Qiiany 

a  few  words  that  desertte 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  OB2,  VM/HPO. 
TSO.  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multftude  of 
third  party  software 


_  oultouKing  _ 

1-8nM4»«797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly.  Virginia  22021 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


Business  Opportunities 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS 


A  pwM  oofiMm  «■  b*  hua  M  29-10  Thomnn  Akvnu*.  Long  Mvid  CRy. 
W  ^or «  MeM  SA  •»  AapM  •,  ma.  MoMad  piopOMn  |)ck-<4) 
oopnoiaioiaQuMtarpiOpoMKWtf  Ji^  ift  i9Baatho«lB>wwniiened 
locMsn  «#Klt  M  dua  no  Mw  than  2:90  OlOL.  Aup«l  20. 1000. 


WE*R£  LOOtONQ  FOR  A  FEW 
GOOD  PARTNERS! 

Ma'ra  Ligaio  SyaMna.  Inc.,  a  iMdar  n  naiwvk  isoabik 
aon  wOwa.  And  wa'ia  locMng  lor  dHin  and  ladrlal 
eonaJMrtt  wfv  «Mnl  to  mika  good  monay  by  MOng  a 
hot  ttMlt  fwadad  naw  natwa*  aMnMraeon  tool  tor 
SifVlMX  nMnortiidamaomwaa. 


NEW  YOAK  COY  SCHOOL 
nvwvi  CONSTRUCnON  AUTHORTTY 
I  V  I  I  20-10  Tltomaon  Awanua 

Long  taland  Cay.  NY  tnoi 

BaarNwadOMpayoaaiiiwuaibapraquaiftadtodobuawaaaaaMnaSCA 
Rraqualificatten  fenns  may  ba  obtainad  by  contacting  Harry  FaMar 
«(7I«  472-3101 


612,00  MIS/DP 
Professionalt  see  the 

CLASM 


each  week.  Cat  tor 
advenising  htomialion: 

(800)  343-6474 

(0iM^.S0A«7»«700) 


200  SOiorldMi  Ava-,  Mo  Mta.  CA  00300 
(41S)329>7M0  ■  FAX  (418)  321  OIW 


Software 


floods  only 
6dsy8  notice 
to  run  your  adl 


(900)949/9474 


ClassiHed  Marketplace 

deliYors  your  me»eage  in  compesiet 
that  plu  to  bay  your  prodnct  or  iervice. 


From  PCs  to  auuiis,  maiafranice  to  superrom peters.  Con- 
puterworki't  readrii  bay  products  across  all  ranges  of  to¬ 
day's  coa^uten.  So  if  you'ia  sdliiig.  admtise  in  the 
newspaper  tks»  delhers  reederi  that  plan  to  buy  YOUR 
product  or  asrvke.  Adsertisa  ia  Coaiputerworhfs  Cliiai- 
fM  Marketplace? 


For  more  infonnatlon,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


Conversions 


Peripherals/Supplies 


LOW  I  Ks|l)\ 
I  \l'l  K  I  s 


Family  of  integrated  software  tools 
that  automate  the  following 
conversions: 
eDOSloMVS 

•  D06/MVSIOAS400 
•HamywHl  to  IBM 

•  Aaacmbitcr  loCobol 
•C1C5  Macro  to  Command 
•Any  Coboi  to  Any  Coboi 

•  Basic  to  Cotel 


Specific  methodologies  for 

•Conversion  factory 
•Conversion  pvoiect  management 
•Conversion  feesAality  and  planning 
•Tedmtcal  conversion 


Products  A  services  cm  your  site  or  ours. 
Rxed  fee  or  TAM  with  guaranteed 
delivery  dates. 

p— ^  NEOSYNETICS.  INC 

2S60  Dcs  Plaines  Avenue. 
SuiteSTS 

Dcs  Plaines.  Uinots  60018 
' - ’  708/2W)900 


It’s  the 

CtsaaMad 

Mnaali^aca 

Reach  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For 

□  Buy/SaSLaMa 


aSoDaara 
O  M^nardiffitwAai 

□  Oonmrtcallma 

□  QrapNcaAMciop 
PiMtemg 

□UmafSandcae 

□  Btt^ropQMM 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified  Marketplace 


Featuring 

□  Buy/ScU/LeMt 

□  Software 

□  Converaions 

□  Tinte/Servicaa 

□  Communicationa 


□  Hardwaie 

□  Panpherala/Sivpliaa 

□  GnyAica/Daaktop  Pubbahiiig 

□  ntiairw  Oppoftmiitiaa 

□  Bida/PNpoaaJa/Raal  Batata 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professioruis 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 

Claeeined  Marketplaee. 


PC  Products 


Grophics/Deslctop  Publishing 


Memory  Upgrades 


inS»iiaHa.MS.9ac( 

msL  tMt 


1-S00-e8e-6993 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 


.MS  '5  801. 


r  S»  5*  3'  kCO  P»0i 


g^BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 


columns  wide  X _ hchesdaep. 

□  lamarctoaingadrnaterfAiidlhlhiiform. 

Return  this  form  and  advertising  material  to: 

Compoterworld 

Classifted  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474  . 

(InMA.,  (508)879-0700) 
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TRAINING 


Return-on-investment  blues 

Look  at  training  value  as  a  business,  but  from  a  broad  perspective 


BY  WILLIAM  SE&8E1X 

SnOALTQCW 

1  don’t  view  myself  as  a 
clairvoyant,  but  Tm  sure 
that  in  the  near  future,  se* 
nior  managers  will  force 
training  organizatioos  to 
come  up  with  hard  numbers  to 
measure  their  performance. 

Most  companies  see  them¬ 
selves  pursuing  one  business  — 
finanfial  soTvices.  manuhurtur' 
ing  or  «4iatever.  ^t  with  great¬ 
er  ccanpetition,  mc^e  automa- 
tkw)  and  a  less-experienced  work 
force,  more  companies  are 
heavily  into  the  business  of  train¬ 
ing  as  well  As  top  executives  re¬ 
alize  the  size  of  the  investments 
they  are  approving,  they  wiD  de¬ 
mand  prod  that  those  expendi¬ 
tures  are  worthwhile. 

CoR^tanies  have  used  calcula¬ 
tions  based  on  the  notion  of  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  to  omne  up 
with  the  payback  from  training. 
In  its  cocnmoo  form,  return  on 
investmeiU  is  a  formula  that  di¬ 
vides  a  company’s  prc^ts,  usual- 
iyfor  a  year,  by  the  value  of  it  as¬ 
sets  (ej^uding  pet^le). 

Over  the  years,  technical 


training  managers  have  used  this 
concept  to  develop  two  tech¬ 
niques  for  evaluating  their  orga¬ 
nization’s  performance.  One 
measure  focuses  on  cost-effec- 
tiveoess;  it  divides  the  quantified 
benefits  or  cost  savings  fnxn 
training  by  the  cost  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  Ute  second  technique  looks 
at  productivity  levels.  It  Cakes 
the  difierence  between  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  d  employees  before 
and  after  training  and  divides  it 
by  the  cost  d  train- 

Tbese  two  tech-  ^ 
niques  can  produce  5 
some  pretty  bokey  = 
percentages,  which  £ 
is  why  a  lot  d  com-  -  — ;  p 
panies  don't  use  =  ^ 

them.  In  the  first  ..  _ 

case,  identifying  be¬ 
nefits  is  tricl^  enough;  attachii^ 
realistic  ddiar  figures  to  them  is 
even  more  difficult. 

For  some  types  d  training, 
it's  relatively  easy  to  demon¬ 
strate  improvements  in  perfor¬ 
mance:  An  employee  couldn’t 
write  Cobol  code  when  be  was 
hired  but  can  do  so  after  training. 
The  task  is  much  more  difficuh 


for  less  concrete  subjects  such  as 
DB2  concepts  m  writing.  In  such 
cases,  it’s  difficult  to  put  im¬ 
provements  in  dollars.  Some 
manage  pdnt  to  lower  costs 
for  a  devek^xnent  ^ort 
but  have  difficulty  nailing  down 
the  portion  attributable  to  train¬ 
ing.  Managers  also  cite  better 
performance  from  the  system  in 
question,  but  the  task  of  quanti¬ 
fying  the  benefits  preset  its 
ownproUeros. 

Training  manag- 

■  ers  also  contend  that 
their  programs  lead 
to  reduced  turnover. 
But  it’s  hard  to  link  a 
^  change  in  the  turn- 
W  training. 

;  Also,  the  cost  d 
turnover  is  subjea 
todebate. 

The  second  rctum-on-invest- 
ment  technique  also  generates 
its  share  d  arguments  and  disbe¬ 
lief.  Fust,  we  rarely  have  any 
measure  d  productivity  before 
training,  let  alone  ri^t  after  K. 
Second,  the  only  way  to  convert 
the  numbers  to  doD^  b  to  use 
individual  salaries  (including 
overhead).  Managers  find  the 


resulting  figures  quite  the  oppo¬ 
site  d  the  hard  numbers  for 
which  they  are  looking. 

For  both  measurements  the 
divisor  —  the  cost  d  training  — 
is  a  problCT  as  well.  What  is  the 
cost  d  a  given  course?  It  certain¬ 
ly  includes  the  compensation  d 
^  students  while  in  the  class.  It 
includes  some  piece  d  the  train¬ 
ing  budget  as  well  as  direct  costs 
d  tbe  course.  But  what  about 
lost  output  while  the  student  is 
attending  the  class?  What  about 
lost  opportunities?  All  these 
costs  0^  to  be  inchided  to  pro- 
vide  accurate  justificatiofi. 

Until  it  is  practical  to  use 
some  fonn  d  testing  to  gauge  an 
individual’s  performance,  it  is 
not  useful  to  chase  justification 
by  developing  outrageous,  unbe¬ 
lievable  or  unsubstantiated  mea¬ 
sures  d  return  on  investment.  A 
better  solution  is  f<Mr  manage¬ 
ment  to  take  a  sh^  look  at 
training  as  a  business  in  itsdf. 

Ttes  approach  calls  for  using 
standard  p^ormance  measures 
for  any  activity:  history  against 
current  performance,  compari¬ 
sons  witb  competitors  and  per- 
fonnaiux  against  plaiL 

It  also  requires  use  d  some 
performance  measures  devel¬ 
oped  for  business.  They  cover 
tasks  in  admintstration.  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategy. 

In  administration,  the  mea¬ 


sures  should  address  fuoctxtts 
such  as  productioo.  staffing  and 
organization. 

In  operatioos.  ^ipropriate 
measures  indude  the  foflowing: 

G  Liquidity,  the  ability  d  traknog 
to  meet  the  demands  d  cbents. 

•  Leverage,  tbe  extent  to  which 
training  uses  other  resources  ef¬ 
fectively. 

•  Activity,  the  degree  to  wtiicfa 
the  department  produces  and  de¬ 
livers  courses. 

Strategy  is  probably  the  most 
important  consideration.  Mea¬ 
surements  in  this  area  should  ad¬ 
dress  the  organization’s  stage  b 
the  traixung  life  cycle,  its  growth 
in  relation  to  capadty  and  its  re¬ 
action  to  change.  ’TV  idea  b  to 
look  at  training  in  relatbo  to  fii- 
twe  needs. 

Any  competent  training  man¬ 
ager  can  assess  the  costs  d 
training.  It  is  the  worth  d  tbe 
training  that  we  have  so  much 
trouble  provmg.  Wth  training 
costs  rising  as  they  are.  we  need 
to  do  more  work  on  ways  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  impact^We  ne^  to  put  it 
b  terms  that'senbr  manage¬ 
ment  wiU  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate.  We  need  to  relate  it  b>  the 
bottom  line. 

SebrdI »  a  viceiveikleBt  M  Dwa  BtK 
Mawagrmrnt,  lac.,  a  auhatfaiy  at  Aeoer- 
icw  Maaaeement  Syatoni.  lac.  in 
Maacfaester,  Conn. 
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“From  now  on, 
Gcmiputerworld’s 
Direct  Resp<Hise  Cards 
will  be  an  integral 
piece  of  our 
marketing  strategy.” 

—  Jokn  F.  Bonney 
Director,  Education  Services 
Hitachi  Data  Systems 


"We’re  in  a  highly  competitive 
business,”  says  John  F.  Bonney, 
Director,  Education  Services  at 
Hitachi  Data  Systems.  “In  addition 
to  the  major  players  in  the  IBM- 
compatible  mainframe  training 
world,”  he  adds,  "there  are  dozens 
of  smaller  vendors  with  good  name 
recognition.  In  order  to  be  a  stand¬ 
out  in  this  industry,  great  service 
and  excellent  reputation  are 
simply  not  enough.  We  need 
to  keep  our  name,  our  prod¬ 
uct  offerings  and  our  class 
schedule  in  front  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  and  potential  customers 
constantly.” 

The  education  services  division  of 
Hitachi  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  direct  mail  advertising.  When 
customers  enroll  in  mainframe 
operating  systems  courses,  chances 
are  that  they  first  heard  about  the 
courses  through  the  mail. 

So  when  the  suggestion  to  purchase 
card  deck  advertising  came  up, 

John  needed  hard  facts  to  convince 
him  to  divert  funds  from  this  highly 
successful  direct  mail  effort.  Com- 
puteneorld  supplied  the  statistics, 
then  persuaded  him  to  try  card 
packs  just  once. 


“In  September,  John  remarks,  we 
were  still  receiving  responses  fi'om 
the  June  card  deck.”  Nearly  400 
replies  later,  he’s  convinced  that 
marrying  Hitachi’s  well  respected 
technical  training  with  Computer- 
world’s  proven  card  deck  advertising 
brings  positive  results.  He  adds, 
“From  now  on,  Computerworld’s 
Direct  Response  Cards  will  be  an 
integral  piece  of  our  marketing 
strategy.” 

Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerunrld’s  powerfiil 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
working  for  Hitachi’s  education  ser¬ 
vices  division  —  and  they  can  work 
for  you.  Call  Norma  Tamburrino, 
National  Account  Manager,  Compu- 
terworld  Direct  Response  Cards,  at 
(201)  587-0090  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  to  solve  h  to  your  complete  satisfactioo.  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to; 

COMPUTERWORLD,  P  O.  Box  2043, 

Manon.  Ohio  4330S-2043. 

Your  ma^^De  subscription  label  is  a  valuable 
source  ofinfonnation  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
help  us  by  attaching  your  magazirve  libel  bere.  or 
copy  youir  lume,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  cm  y  our  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
correspoiKlence. 

Address  CftaoRes  or  Other  Chtnges  to 
Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc  should  be 
accompanied  \iy  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  oi  the  inrormation  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  tine.  Please 
allow  Hx  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


Addresa  shown:  □  Home  O  Busince 

Other  Quesboes  and  Probiems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  mdude  the  magazine 
label.  Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  ^iciemly  by  mail.  However, 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  qoidJy  the  following  toU-(m  number  ts 
available: 


•S 


1.800-669-1002 

Out9M9  US.  caa  (61 4)  363-0322 

OMIlPUpMOItlD 

PA  Be*  aou.  Mvton.  ONe  43105 
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Unions 

FROM  PAGE  1 

main  training  centers  —  one 
each  for  Ch^sler  Cotp..  Ford 
Motor  Co.  anid  General  Motors 
Corp..Tbe  UAW  ates,  called  the 
Natioi^  ^ucafion.  Develop* 
ment  and  Training  Centers,  are 
financed  by  the  auto  makers  and 
co-managed  with  the  union. 
"The  company  has  resources 
that  we  don’t  have."  Frasers^ 
Computer  skills  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  offering. 

While  some  of  the  joint  proj¬ 
ect’s  training  is  offered  to  em¬ 
ployed  members  during  work 
hours,  most  unions  can  only  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  computer  skills  to  be 
developed  during  woikers’  off 
hours  or  after  members  have 
been  laid  off. 

Promoting  troinicig 

AT&T,  whi^  has  laid  off  thou¬ 
sands  of  union  woikers  in  the  last 
two  years,  established  a  training 
center  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Woric* 
ers  and  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Employee  Growth  and 
Development,  Inc.,  based  in 
Somerset,  N  J..  teadiesa  variety 
of  computer  and  other  job  skills 
including  Unix,  X.25,  network¬ 
ing  and  C  programming. 

More  than  30,000  people 
have  used  the  training  in  the  past 
year,  according  to  Ken  Ross,  the 
co-executive  director  appointed 
by  AT&T.  He  said  that  the  high 
number  —  compared  with 
20,000  the  previous  year — was 
only  partially  a  result  of  layo^. 
Ross  said  that  woikers  will  often 
not  develop  new  skills  unless 
they  are  forced  to.  "Unless 
tbm's  some  pain  in  the  system, 
not  mw^  changes.  Layoffs  have 
caused  people  to  look  to  enhance 
skills."  be  said. 

Instead  of  using  tedinology 
training  to  resuscitate  members 
whose  skills  are  being  passed  by, 
the  pOots  and  machinists  unions 
have  embraced  technology  to 
further  the  goals  of  their  unions 
as  well  as  to  keep  members 
abreast  of  computer  skills. 

"Wre  try^  to  provide  the 
same  information  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  that  management  has."  said 
Bob  Kalaski.  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  machinists 
union. 

By  integrating  technology 
into  its  overall  operating 
scheme,  the  machinists  attempt 
to  direct  which  systems  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  use.  instead  of  the 
above  cases  in  which  manage¬ 
ment  either  picks  the  technology 
on  which  woikers  will  be  trained, 
or  workers  employ  the  scatter¬ 
shot  approach^  choosing  courses 
and  ho(^  tb^  skills  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  new  technology. 

"Technology  presents  a 
choice."  said  Don  Kennedy,  edu¬ 
cational  representative  for  the 
madiinists  union  at  the  Pladd 
Harbor  Education  &  Technology 
Center  in  Hollywood,  Md.  "It 


can  be  exercised  alone  by  man¬ 
agement,  or  it  can  be  exercised 
jointly,  ff  the  choice  is  jointly 
made,  unions  and  wcukers  will 
embrace  technology." 

Kennedy  said  the  first  thing 
he  teaches  members  to  do  is  find 
out  how  their  ein;rioyer  plans  to 
implement  technology.  Then 
tb^  develop  their  own  plan  —  in 
which  technology  can  make  the 
company  more  efficient  without 
costing  jobs. 

In  its  alternative  technology 
program,  the  union  attempts  a 
kmg-term  business  plan  and 
specifies  the  types  of  sy^ems 
they  want  used.  "Most  often, 
the  company  people  are  looking 
at  the  bott^  line  in  the  short 
run.”  Kennedy  said.  By  project¬ 
ing  kmg-range  markets,  the 
unkx!  hopes  to  avoid  making 
wage  and  benefit  agreements 
with  employers  that  eventually 
lose  inuket  share  and  shut 
down,  leaving  woikers  without 
jobs. 

Kennedy  estimated  that  ooe- 
Ihtrd  of  employers  cooperate 
with  hb  union  in  implementing 
technology;  another  third  say. 
“It’s  none  of  your  damn  busi¬ 
ness";  and  the  rest  are  "small 
employers  who  don't  understand 
the  0^  to  bring  in  technology 
to  keep  them  competitive. " 

The  machinists  union  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  only  targe  union 
that  aims  to  use  technology  od 
the  union’s  terms,  hoping  to  con¬ 
vince  employers  to  join  with 
them.  Joint  agreements  such  as 
the  UAW’s  are  more  likely  to 
educate  members  on  the  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  employers  and  thus 
have  more  dir^  benefit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irving  Bluestone,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  labor  studies  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit. 

Comptftwr  Utwrotw 

Unlike  workers  in  other  tabor 
unions,  members  of  the  pilote 
union  are  already  well-versed  in 
computers.  Their  union  has  ea- 
tablikied  services  for  members 
to  access  infonnatkm  about  new 
technerfogies  as  well  as  to  fadli- 
tate  communications  and  negoti¬ 
ations  with  employers. 

In  1985,  the  unioQ  had  a  skel¬ 
etal  bulletin  board-style  commu- 
nicatioas  system  set  up.  "We 
wanted  to  it  under  fire.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  we  know  a  fire  was  [al¬ 
ready]  brewing,"  said  Jim 
nett,  director  of  information 
systems  and  services  for  the 
union  in  Herndon,  Va.  That  fire 
was  a  strike- against  United  Air¬ 
lines. 

Using  borne  coi^ters  or 
computers  at  10  union  ottces, 
members  could  find  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  within  minutes  of  it 
occurring,  from  picket  lines  to 
press  relttses. 

Now  in  its  third  version,  the 
bulletin  board  offers  members 
technical  information  as  weD  as 
shareware  to  analyze  contracts 
and  tools  to  roanipulate  data. 

The  pilots  union  has  s  rda- 
tivdy  wealthy  and  steady  mem¬ 
bership  to  allow  it  to  cope  with 


Union  offices  on  trailing  edge 
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By  leading-edge  standards,  labcv 
union  offices  are  still  in  the  Dark 
Ages  sdien  it  comes  to  impte- 
menting  cumsnt  technologies 

such  as  networim^  or  _ 

riectrooic  data  inter¬ 
change,  and  many  sUU 
have  no  office  automa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  AFL-CIO,  how- 
ever,  there  is  a  new 
movement  to  push  auto- 
mation  for  efficiency  into 
member  locals.  Ga&ed  ask 

Labortech.  the  move¬ 
ment  was  launched  by  14 
unkm  locals  in  California 
in  May. 

"The  rank  and  file  dre  ^ 

very  open  to  making  the 
(loternatioiial  Assoda- 
tion  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Woikers)  unioo  high- 
tei^  They  would  questioa  our 
effectivenesa  if  we  weren't  tiy- 
ing,"  said  Dennis  Hitchcock,  a 
Labortech  organiser. 

The  Machinists  unioa  is  one 
of  the  more  computer-sawy 
unions.  So  br.  about  half  the 


the  expensive  prospect  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  technology.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  Printing, 
Pubbshers  and  Media  Workers 
Sector  of  the  Communications 
Workers  union. 

"It’s  definitely  hurting  us." 
said  Dave  Gray,  assistant  to  the 
president.  That  unioo.  primarily 
conveised  of  typesetters,  has 
one-third  the  memben  it  had  in 
the  nud-I980s.  before  comput- 
erixed  printing  and  desktop  pub- 
Itriung  became  coounan. 

Dedining  membership  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  merge  with  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Worker!  two  years 
ago. 

The  unkm  does  not  train  its 
members  in  desktop  pubbahiog 
or  computer  printing  operatioRS 
because  ft  6x8  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources.  "We  used  to.  but  new 
tedinology  came  so  fast  that  we, 
as  a  union,  couldn't  afford  to 
keep  up  with  computers.  You 
buy  one,  and  six  months  later  it's 
obsolete,"  Gray  said. 

Nearly  every  unkm,  even  the 
typesetters,  claimed  they  have 
never  resisted  technology.  But 
at  least  one  organMtkm  that 
was  vociferous  in  its  crusade 
against  office  automatkm  has 
come  full  aide  and  now  offers 
training  in  computer  use. 

In  1982, 9  to  5,  the  National 
Associatian  of  WarkiDg  Women, 
crusaded  against  office  automs- 
tkm.  Idling  Congress  that  unless 
it  intervened,  office  automation 
would  cause  "irreparable  harm 
to  office  workers’  jobs,  beilth 
and  quality  of  working  life." 

In  1988,  it  began  what  it 
called  the  Job  Retention  Project 
for  displaced  clerical  workers. 


cab  now  uae  computers  m  some 
extent,  according  to  Jim  Moran, 
a  systems  analyst  at  the  unkm’s 
interrutkmal  office  in  Wssbrng- 
too,  D.C. 

'The  unkm  will  provide  its  cus¬ 
tom  software  to  any  local,  a)- 


Aging  union  label 

Membfnkip  ratt  it  amoni  older  worltm 
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tbou^  locab  must  purciiM 
their  own  hardware,  accordmg 
to  Moran.  Locab  also  have  to 
send  their  floppy  disks  to  the  in- 
ternatjonal  for  iqidatea  on  the 
mamframe. 

"We’re  looking  into  doing  it 
through  phone  Imes  and  dient/ 
server  architecture,’’  Moran 
sail 

MUwdbIwMfng 

In  other  unkm  offices,  desktop 
putdialdng  has  been  a  boon  to  in- 
traunkm  commuiucatkm.  al- 
thou^  it  has  put  its  share  of 
unkm  members  out  of  work.  "It 
was  a  real  toug^  dedskm  to  go  to 
desktop  publbfamg.’’  said  Bob 
KatesH  feector  of  communica- 
tioDs  at  the  Machinists’  intona- 
tkmaL 

"A  few  years  ago.  when  we 
moved  into  it.  we  were  stiD  set¬ 
ting  hot  type."  he  said,  referring 


to  the  oU  method  where  hot  lead 
formed  an  unpresskm  of  eadh  let¬ 
ter  for  pHnitng-  Hot  type  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  pbotognqihic  process 
called  aid  type,  which  m  in  turn 
being  repbe^  by  campiiteriaed 
typesetting.  "1  sat  down  with 
our  printer  and  said  that  I 
have  a  coomatmea  to  be 
as  efficieiit  IS  possiie  to 
my  meniiers  and  man¬ 
agement."  he  sml 
Because  computers 
have  replaced  workers, 
some  unioo  offidab  ap¬ 
pear  imderstandaUy  re¬ 
luctant  to  embrace  tedi- 
oology. 

While  not  foQowing  an 
officiai  policy,  the 
fornia  Labor  Federation, 
AFL-CIO.  is  loath  to  im- 
plement  computers  in  iia 
own  office  because  of  the 
personal  reststance  of  its 
presided.  Jack  Henning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  unkm  staffers.  Henning  did 
not  return  Cem^UrworU's 
pbonecalb. 

"We're  an  okMashkmed  of¬ 
fice."  said  Floyd  Tudter,  editor 
of  the  unkm’s  newsletter.  AF 
thou^i  there  are  four  stand¬ 
alone  computers  in  the  ofSet  for 
word  processing  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  the  office  has  eschewed 
deriaoppnbft^g. 

"Leadership  is  going  to  have 
to  be  made  more  secare."  said 
Hitchcock,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Madiinists  unkm  focal  newslet¬ 
ter  for  workers  in  the  San  Fran- 
dsco  airport  area. 

"Tbm’s  the  element  of  oon- 
troi  —  the  mrernational  orgmi- 
atkms  ire  ooncenied  about  the 
locab  using  technology,  and  one 
way  of  controlling  the  unkms  b 
to  control  the  ievd  of  informa¬ 
tion  avaibble."  Hitchcock  said. 


Low-tech 


ringiiW  in  anew  peraonni  compigrr  far  word  pro- 
cemB«  or  sprfwbtiwffa  b  not  a  dev-ob  boiBae 

dedaonSorai  office  wfaone  "pakcnlv"  itaffwrep- 

]  reneaterf  by  the  Office  and  ProfmwfwiI  Eaptoyeei 
km. 

Mont  aoative  to  the  rffect  of  anpottrs  OB  their  desical 
mtk  farce  are  limiy  to  be  the  irnfan  offioee  theoRlvCH.  wkicb 

in  tun  hire  oafaD-orinired  office  nuriwre  if  >  far  oMopfar  a 

tnioo  focal  such  as  the  tacnntianil  Areoebboo  of  liadbmbB 
ami  Aeraapnoe  Wxhera  at  the  San  Ffiwcboo  ahpnrt  imua  to 
brfaf  in  a  aew  onmpiber  far  its  office  ataS.  itt  oorenct  with  the 
ofBoefionnatbewweintiatnd. 

Moat  coatficta<adyreq»eaegotfatiore  when  an  office  ■ 
firfa  coapaterbed.  with  ongoing  oootiBct  ebreea  to  preveM 
byofitofieiwa  leiaiaiiifilwhnniaybeiMdwiilBrwithoofK- 

lit  ***^«*gj  ^  1^  giWy  ftMnna. 

a  repreaeotative  at  the  office  vion’s  Local  90  in  Sbi 

But  aoitt.  tte  the  aaebbiata  onioB  local  have  to  ae^ 
bate  over  each  newGompattr. 

H  wuidd  be  kfficroaa  to  defy  artomatkin.  bid  it  oeaiea  a 

greater  demand  on  people,  and  we  have  to  negotiate  far  the  ifr- 

creaaed  worth  of  the  work,"  aid  Gwen  Newton,  secretary- 
treaaurer  at  the  office  union  in  Los  Angetea. 
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Coityriglit  h^oring  «»t  for  fall 

Dtektjodfe  Robot  Keetoo  sod  be  wiD  bold  a  Nov.  12 
htwint'’^  ihmagri  in  Thr  f  ffnr  v.  Paper- 

tack  Scftman  ImiemaiiattaL  lac.  aoit.  after  vhicb  hewiDia- 
loe  a  penssKor  nbactiab  and  award  danagta  to  Lotus.  Last 
iiKa«h.Loti«waBacopyri^mfriiiygKnt8uitagiBPOtRB»o- 

bnck.  *The  jodie  bna  to  Ooiah  bw  w«1i  on  the  caae  before 
pobacfc  can  appeal.'*  nid  a  Lotoi  apokeanaa  Keeton  alao  aet 
Oct.  2$  aa  the  openng  date  of  a  aanao  Lotus  suit  atatmt  Mo> 
Stic  Software,!^ 


CA  adds  Dotocom/DB  for  micros 

With  an  eye  toward  do>wnaiBng.C<)»nputerAaaociatesliaena- 
tnoal  IbL  tohk  the  wraps  off  a  personal  computer  veraion  of 
its  DataaanfDB  ihtabaae  managenieat  lystem  last  week.  Id 
*«**»*"«.  the  company  enhanrrd  the  PC  veraioa  of  to  EDMS 
DBMS.  Rdesse  2.3  of  IDMS/PC  is  now  conpletdy  compattoe 
with  the  vcraon.  the  company  said.  IDMS^  is 

stated  to  be  avaSahie  in  the  tlM  quarter  and  Datacoo/DR/PC 
in  the  ibmth.  Prices  for  ancle  wmhstatioo  verwns  of  both  wfll 
start  at  about  14 .800. 


Sogooio,  Samsung  striko  dool 

SeqDosB  ^items.  tnc..  a  comptirer  mantocturer  baaed  in 
Marlboro.  Maas.,  a  tWpart  marhetmg  and  devd- 

opmeat  afreeaMt  with  Samawig  Electromcs  Ca  tast  wedL 
Under  the  acreement,  Siting  wiD  be  the  sole  OEM  in  South 
Korea  for  Sequoia's  eaatnig  Soiea  300  tault-toleraot  oomput' 
er  systeaa.  SuMung  wiB  atao  p^  for  the  development  of  a  new 
low^end  Una*faaaed  computer  to  be  caOed  the  Series  40,  baaed 
on  Pick,  .Sequoia’s  odtiprDceaBar  ardutective.  The  future 
machine  wiD  be  based  on  Motorola.  1bc.’s  68040  microproces- 
aor  and  is  eipectcd  to  be  completed  by  the  first  quarter  of 
1992.  The  madnne  wS  be  marketed  under  the  Samnng  name 
in  South  Korea  and  under  the  Sequoia  name  else  where. 


Symphony  on  tho  rood 

Lotna  Developmefll  Corp.  shipped  the  eerver  and  node  edtoons 
of  Syniphooy  2.2.  the  compaiiy’s  otegrated  desktop  package, 
tast  w«dL  A  standdobe  verson  of  Symphony  2.2  M  shipped 
previously.  The  server  ediban  is  bcenied  for  shared  use  from  a 
central  file  aerver  and  ndades  a  local-area  network  adminia- 
traur's  0aita.  doomeaiation,  a  bcenae  lor  one  network  user 

asidotAMiomhi!dhSVh.aiid3Wja.HriBdh  SugyatM rptafl k 

SMS.  The  node  edton  costa  $59S  and  provides  for  m  addi- 
ttoto  conawrem  Symptaaiy  user  on  the  netwoik.  It  tactudea  a 
"■g**  Bcenae  for  netwwk  oae  and  doemnritotioo.  Uaoi  who 
purchaae  server  and  node  editiona  of  Veraoo  2,0  tncil  Aug.  16 
can  receive  free  vgiadea  of  2.2  counterparta  imtfl  Dec  31. 


Timoplojc  tokos  T1  foToiwem 

Tttnrplca,  be.  annonncied  tast  week  that  Taiwn  Tdecom- 
imaucationa  Network  Services  Co.  (TTN).  a  private  emrier, 

I  haacaiitractedtoinBta02lTiDeplexLito/2+ OMiltipiexenm 
16  cades.  The  multipleaera  wffl  reportedly  allow  the  esrier  to 
offer  faigb-speed  ffigtol  access  to  users  wiw  cannot  justify  the 
coat  of  a  fiiB  T1  (1.5M  bit/aec.)  Ink.  winch  is  the  only  incre- 
ment  cunreitly  available  fiom  the  Taiwanese  ptohe  letecom- 
I  oMBicatiaosauthority.TTNwiDleaaetbefidTlpipefromthe 
I  puhfic  carrier  and  dtakta  it  too  incrementa  as  smaO  as  9.6K  tad/ 
\  tec.  b  the  U-S..  fractional  Tl  ia  available  in  64K  bit/aec. 
ebunks,  ahbeu^  dedicated  ieaaed-hne  ahematives  at  the 
slower  steeds  are  also  available. 


AT&T  chips  swvo  1 0Boso-T 

ATffT  Microdectronks  announced  last  wedt  that  it  ia  ship¬ 
ping  a  three-chip  product  set  that  compbes  with  the  latest  ver- 
j  littioftheneailycompletelEEElOBase-TstandaidfbrruD- 
ning  1 OM  bit/sec.  Ethonet  networks  over  unsbekled  twisted- 
i  pair  wiring  rather  than  coaxial  cable,  which  is  specified  in  the 
onginal  Ethernet  standard.  The  three  chips  consist  of  a  twist¬ 
ed-pair  medium  attachment  unit,  twistedpair  port  receiver 
and  multiport  repeater. 


Fujitsu  aiming  to  purchase  ICL 


BYAMIELKORNEL 
and  NELL  MARGOUS 

C«  STAFF 


b  the  most  braren  move  yet 
made  on  the  European  market 
by  a  Japanese  computer  maker, 
Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  negotiating  to  buy 
a  omtrdling  interest  in  the  UK’s 
biggest  domestic  computer  mai>- 
ufacturer,  International  Com¬ 
puters  Ltd.  (1CL>. 

The  two  companies  tast  week 
confirmed  that  negotiations  are 
under  way.  following  a  report  to 
that  effect  in  Thursday's  Finon- 
eiaJ  Times.  Analysts  last  week 
estimated  the  deal  as  potentially 
worth  1907  milbon  to  $1.63  bd- 
lioo. 

Fuitsu’s  move  to  acquire 
ICL,  analysts  said,  could  set  off  a 
sfott  of  cross-border  mergers 
^  acquisitions  in  the  European 
computer  iiNlustxy. 

“This  may  sp^  up  the  ratio- 
nabatkm  of  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  in  Eurtpe,’’  said  Charles  Bur¬ 
rows.  a  London-based  analyst  at 
stock  brokerage  James  Capel  & 
Co.  "Everyone  was  talking  about 
it  before;  maybe  now  they'll  be 
spurred  too  action.  “ 

F^ter  Labe,  an  analyst  at 
Labe,  Simpson  &  Co.,  said  he  did 
not  view  the  action  as  foreshad¬ 


owing  a  more  aggressive  assault 
by  Fqitsu  on  the  U.S.  mainframe 
market,  possibly  through  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.,  in  which  it  rrow  holds 
a  44%  st^e.  “That's  over  — 
that’s  last  year’s  news,"  he  said, 
referring  to  past  speculation  of 
such  a  move. 

However,  the  acquisition 
would  inunediately  rocket  Fu¬ 
jitsu  too  the  second  place  in  the 
UK  computer  market.  “Fuptsu's 
target  is  to  contain  IBM,'*  said 
IVter  G.  Wolff,  vice-presideiit  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  Imemational 
Corp.  in  Tokyo. 

The  deal  would  turn  the  UK 
computer  market  too  some¬ 
thing  of  a  foreign  preserve  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  united 
European  market  in  1992.  llus 
spring.  UK-based  personal  com¬ 
puter  maker  Apricot  PLC  was 
purchased  by  Japanese  giant 
Mitsubishi  Etectric  Carp.  IBM, 
West  Germany's  Siem^  AG. 
Digitial  Equipment  Corp..  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.  and  France's  Groiqw 
Bull  are  major  players  in  the  UK 
market. 

European  manutacturers 
have  suffered  rou^  times  in  the 
past  two  years  as  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  heated  up  in  what  has  truly 
become  a  gk>b^  industry.  Italy’s 
Ing.  C.  Olivclli  &  Co.,  N.V.  Phil¬ 


ips  in  the  Netherlands,  Norway's 
Norsk  Data  A/S  and  Sweden's 
Nokia  Data  AJS  are  all  having 
trouble  staying  profitable.  Nix- 
dorf  AG.  the  troubled  West  Ger¬ 
man  minkomputer  maker,  is  be¬ 
ing  aquired  by  Siemens  AG. 

The  Japanese  have  tradition- 
aBy  mainlined  a  low  profile  in 
Europe,  hoping  to  avi^  roiling 
the  fiercely  natiooalistk  Europe¬ 
ans.  But  the  lure  of  Europe's  in¬ 
creasingly  lucrative  market 
seems  to  be  removing  that  hesi¬ 
tancy. 

I^,  a  subsidi^  of  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  maker 
STC  Ltd.,  accounts  fiw  60%  of 
its  parent  company's  revenue 
and  about  55%  of  its  profits. 
Sales  of  $2,195  billioo  laM  year 
placed  ICL  ninth  among  Europe¬ 
an  vendors.  Profits  were  $^7 
million  or  nearly  1 1  %  of  sales. 

An  ICL  ^rokesman  said  the 
deal  was  necessary  because  the 
company,  which  derives  some 
50%  of  its  revenue  from  main- 
fiames  manufactured  at  a  highly 
automated  ptant.  oxild  not  sup¬ 
port  the  mastive  research  and 
development  cost  required  to 
keep  it  competitive. 

Lori  Vatigra.  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  fw  tke  IDG  News  Service, 
eoniributed  to  tkis  report 


Protesters  to  march  against  1-2-3  suit 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CVrTAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The 
League  for  Prognumning  Free¬ 
dom  is  on  the  inarch  again,  with 
plans  to  demonstrate  in  front  of 
Lotus  Development  Corp.*s 
headquarters  Aug.  2. 

The  groi9  opposes  attempts 
by  software  pubbsbers  such  as 
Lotus,  which  is  trying  to  copy¬ 
right  the  look  and  feel  of  1-2-3; 
its  best-sdling  spreadsheet 
Last  month.  Lotus  woo  a  lawsuit 
against  ftperback  Software  In¬ 
ternational.  liKL  and  filed  new 
lawsuits  against  Borland  Inter¬ 
national  and  The  Santa  Cruz  Op¬ 
eration. 

Mrwthrwot 

Lotus’  courtroom  victory  set  a 
precedent  that  threatens  to  bol¬ 
lix  up  the  entire  software  indus¬ 
try,  said  Richard  Stallman,  who 
in  May  1989  led  a  similar  march 
on  Lotus  and  founded  the  league 
in  October  with  Chris  Hofstader 
and  Denis  Ripetti.  Stallnran. 
who  recently  received  a  coveted 
MacArthur  Foundation  Award 
(see  story  at  right),  and  Hof¬ 
stader  are  programmers;  Fili- 
petti  is  a  constant. 

Other  league  members  in¬ 
clude  MIT  Professor  Marvin 
Minsky,  founder  of  MIT’s  Artif- 
dal  totelligence  Laboratory; 
Stanford  University  Professor 
John  McCarthy,  inventor  of  the 


LISP  computer  language;  and 
University  of  Texas  Professor 
Robert  ^er,  co-developer  of 
the  Boyer-Moore  fast  string 
search  technique  and  a  research¬ 
er  in  computer  theorem  proving. 

“It's  like  copyrighting  the 
layout  of  keys  on  a  typewriter.*' 
Stallman  said.  If  new  typewriter 
manutacturers  had  to  d^gn  dif¬ 
ferent  layouts,  hardly  anyone 
would  buy  a  nonstandard  type¬ 
writer.  even  if  it  was  superior,  he 
added. 


Many  hundreds  of  protestors 
are  exp^ed  to  walk  a  pkket  line 
and  listen  to  speeches  by  Stall- 
man  and  MIT  Professor  I^trkk 
Winstoo,  director  of  the  Aitifi- 
dil  Intclligeoce  Lab,  StaPman 
sakL 

Lotus  offidab  do  not  plan  to 
meet  with  the  protesters  or 
“partkapate  in  any  way  is  tbeir 
event,"  a  Lotus  spokesnan  said. 
“They  are  entitled  to  pursue 
their  ri^ts  while  Lotus  pursues 
Hsri^ts." 


Path  to  freedom 


Richard  ScaUnoo.  ooe  of  the  orgntaers  of  next  week's 
Cambridie,  Mass.,  demaBatntioo  in  front  ^  Lota, 
has  kog  been  for  has  uaconventionsl 

views  on  computer  software. 

INio  weeki  ago.  those  views  earned  hto  a 
$240,000  feOowstap  ffoxt  the  MacArthur  Foundation  of  Chica¬ 
go,  an  annual  award  to  gtfted  people  firom  aO  wilka  of  life. 

'1  befieve  that  std^are  oo^  to  be  free,"  Stalhnan.  37, 
said  last  week.  He  is  the  developer  of  Emacs,  a  widely  aed  pro 
grazmnBgetfCor.adiaaBTe^warfcmgaQaUaa-coapati' 
bie  operating  system  called  Gnu. 

StaPman  ia  atao  founder  of  the  Free  Software  Foundation 
and  co-founder  of  the  League  for  ftogi  amming  Freedom. 

Thia  y^s  redpiefto  of  the  MacArtbor  Foundation  Awinta 
wiD  receive  from  $150,000  to  $375,000  over  five  yean  and 
can  spend  the  money  as  they  cbooae.  Other  winaai  tine  year 
include  a  cboreographer,  photographer  and  fanner,  aa  aa 
academics  from  several  fidds  of  stuCfr. 
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Downsizing 

FROM  PAGE  1 

department  or  the  entire  organi- 
zatioo.”  Wmsberg  said.  “They 
often  can't  come  to  grips  with 
the  issues  of  standardization,  ac¬ 
cess  and  network  management 
aaoss  the  enterprise." 

The  same  issues  that  end- 
oser  departments  are  grappling 
with  are  the  ones  that  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  handle  best,  said  Tyler 
Band,  a  systems  integration  con¬ 
sultant  at  Vanguard  Business  So¬ 
lutions.  Inc.,  which  assisted  in 
downsbang  projects  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  a^  TRW ,  Inc. 

"Issues  like  security  and 
high-performance  networks 
were  solved  on  the  mainframe 
for  the  last  20  years, "  Band  said. 

One  obvious  way  to  bridge 
the  knowledge  gap.  Band  said,  is 
for  IS  staffers  to  team  with  the 
PC  developers,  many  of  whom 
work  in  the  business  units  ^ 
from  U)e  central  computer  room. 

It  is  the  promise  of  a  client/ 
server  architecture,  in  which 
PCs  or  woricstations  share  the 
processing  tasks  with  powerful 
local-area  network  servers,  that 
is  entidng  many  businesses  to 
think  about  downsizing. 


"PCs  and  workstations  with 
from  four  to  15  MIPS  are  emerg¬ 
ing  that  are  aggressively  moving 
into  the  minicomputer  range," 
said  conference  chairman 
George  Schussel,  president  of 
Digital  Consulting,  Inc.  in  Ando¬ 
ver.  Mass.  "Now  you  can  get  se¬ 
rious,  industrial-strength  soft¬ 
ware  to  run  on  those  PCs  and  do 
the  jobs  only  mainframes  and 
minis  could  do  until  now." 

Just  thw  bngiimlwg 

After  years  of  debate,  key  prod¬ 
ucts  that  could  deliver  distribut¬ 
ed  database  solutioos  are  only 
beginning  to  be  shipped.  These 
enabling  products  include  net¬ 
work  management  systems  from 
ffiM  and  AT&T,  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  application  generators  and  a 
wide  variety  of  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing  (CASE)  tools. 

Many  users  at  last  week's 
conference  said  they  are  unsure 
about  the  dozens  of  new  client/ 
server  products  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market  during  the 
last  two  years.  Some  said  they 
were  confused  about  the  relative 
merits  of  many  vendors'  claims 
about  the  products.  ‘Tm  shop¬ 
ping  around  for  products  that 


NEWS 


support  OS/2  applicafioos,"  one 
Cajtfomia  user  said.  “So  hx.  I’m 
not  sure  wbidi  ones  work  with 
OS/2  and  which  don't" 

Even  vdten  users  understand 
the  products,  distributed  appli¬ 
cations  must  be  planned  caie^ 
ly,  or  they  will  not  d^ver  the  de¬ 
sired  functionality,  others  sakL 
"Users  must  learn  to  analyze 
their  systems  without  re^rd  to 
the  particular  products  involv¬ 
ed."  Winsbergnid. 

Some  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  in  San 
Francisco,  stress  the  importance 
of  planning  and  analyzing  before 
writing  a  sin^  liM  of  code. 
However,  ^nsberg  said  be  be¬ 
lieves  Levi's  CASE  proceas  is 
unusual,  adding:  "I  believe  that 
not  more  than  lOH  of  MIS  orga¬ 
nizations  have  a  fed  for  what 
that  kind  of  analysis  is  iB  about" 
The  tedmology  itself  mud  be 
put  together  in  a  cohesive  way, 
argued  Richard  Finkelstein, 
president  of  {^nfOTtnance  Com¬ 
puting,  Inc.  in  Chicago.  "You 
don't  want  to  try  to  combine 
products  that  were  never  meark 
to  work  together,"  be  said.  "AO 
these  products  have  some  prob¬ 
lems,  and  people  should  make  it 
their  business  to  know  about  the 
problems  before  they  buy." 


Corvus  edges  toward  fiscal  solvency 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTAfr 


SAN  JOSE.  Calif.  —  Outrage  has 
been  replaced  by  acceptance  — 
even  gratitude  —  at  (Corvus  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  following  its  emer¬ 
gence  from  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection. 

TIm  local-area  networking 
company  announced  last  wedc 
that  its  new  owner,  Cart  Berg, 
had  taken  it  out  of  Chapter  1 1 .  It 
was  Berg,  Corvus*  sin^  largest 
shareholder  and  secured  credi¬ 
tor,  who  sent  a  panic  through  the 
con^any  and  its  stockholders  in 
May  in  his  successful  bid  to  take 
contrd  of  the  company. 

"He  brought  us  out  of  Chap¬ 
ter  11,"  company  ^lokeswmnan 
Gloria  Leom^  said,  "and  he's 
putting  quite  a  bit  of  his  own 
money  toward  paying  off  se¬ 
cured  and  unsecured  creditors." 
Leonard  was  one  of  the  company 
employees  who  expressed  disbe¬ 
lief  fast  spring  at  Berg's  take-all 
reorganization  plan. 


Under  Berg's  new  plan, 
which  was  approved  by  Corvus 
creditors  and  the  U.S.  Bankrupt¬ 
cy  Court  this  nuxitb,  he  becomes 
the  company's  preadent  and 
chief  executive  o^er.  Berg,  a 
former  Corvus  director,  serves 
as  a  general  partner  at  Berg  & 
Berg  Industrial  Developers  in 
Cupertino,  Calif. 

All  cturem  equity  investors 
will  be  issued  shares  in  a  newly 
formed  California  firm,  Ceron 
C>)rp. .  as  part  of  the  plan ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonard.  C^ron  was  set  up 
by  Berg,  Leonard  said,  and  will 
have  sole  rights  to  license  aO 
Corvus  technology  developed 
beforejuiy  16. 

it  will  also  receive  royalties 
from  company  technology  sold 
before  July  16  to  Nii^ton  Elec¬ 
tronic  Coip.  Two  <^o(^  direc¬ 
tors,  Roger  Moaber  and  Robert 
Butche,  became  interim  direc¬ 
tors  of  (^eron  as  of  July  16. 

Former  Corvus  s^eholders 
win  receive  Oroo  stock  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  held 


in  (Corvus.  The  stockholders' 
profit  will  rise  or  6dl  depending 
on  the  licensing  sales  by  Ceron  of 
old  (xwtis  industrial  and  intel¬ 
lectual  property  rights  and  pat¬ 
ents. 

Berg’s  previous  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  would  have  stripped  eq¬ 
uity  investors  of  all  Corvus  stock 
without  compensation.  Under 
the  new  plan.  Berg  &  Berg  will 
become  the  sole  Corvus  stock- 
holdef  in  exchange  for  the  13.2 
million  (t  claimed  it  was  owed  by 
Corvus. 

Unsecured  creditors  will  be 
paid  25  cents  on  the  doDar  for 
their  debt  claims,  Leonard  ex¬ 
plained.  A  nuximuro  of  $1.2  mQ- 
iion  will  be  paid  from  Corvus' 
cash  on  hand,  with  Berg  &  Berg 
picking  up  any  sbartfrO,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  issued  by 
(Gregory  Coplans,  legal  advisor 
for  Corvus. 

Founded  in  1979,  the  maker 
of  networking  hardware  and 
software  petitiooed  for  relief 
from  its  croton  in  1988. 
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EDITOR'SNOTEBOOK 

PC  Computing: 
Back  in  the  USSR 


1  MOSCOW  —  Crack  open  the  cUssi- 

^  fied  ad  paget  $/ almost  any  U.S.  per- 

L  sonal  computer  magaeine  and  you 

1  uilifindliat  a /uUy  configured  mail- 

A  order  PC  based  on  the  Intel  Cofp. 

30396 chip  can  be  yours  for  lass  than 
63,000.  Tkat  same  mackiru  caste  the 
equieateni  of  %36.000  in  the  Soviet 
fyJyVPffll  Unions  if  you  can  find  one.  Blank 

floppy  disks  can  fekk  $50.  PC  soft- 
wart  Id  grated  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Computing  at  large  sites  can  grind  to  a  kali  mhile  operators 
u/aitfir  ^reports,  tekick  are  in  unieersaUy  short  supply  in 
the  USSR.  The  local  phone  system  can  make  simple  data 
transmission  between  systems  an  escursion  to  frustration. 
International  data  communications  is  eirtually  out  of  the 
question. 

Despite  these  and  other  overbearing  facts  of  computing  life 
IN  'ke  USSR,  the  Soviets  are  making  some  strides  in  aeguir- 
ing  more  state-of-the-art  hardware  and  software.  The  U.S 
has  recently  gre^y  relaxed  the  export  restrictioru  on  eguip- 
ment  bound  ^Ae  Soviet  Union.  The  pool  ^Soviet  program¬ 
ming  talent  is  deep.  However,  foreign  currency  to  buy  comput¬ 
er  eguipment  remains  scarce,  and  fluid  product  distribution 
channels  do  not  exist 

WiA  Ais  backdrop,  International  DaA  Corp.  cospon¬ 
sored  Ae  first  PC  BMd  Forum  earlier  Ais  month,  held  on 
the  site  nf  Ae  USSR's  economic  achievement  park  While  it 
would  he  difficult  to  gim  even  an  overview  of  Ae  computing 
scene  in  Ae  Soviet  Union,  muck  can  he  gleaned  from  Ae 
wordsof conference  speakersandattendses. 

"The  So^  ecooomy  now  is  st  a  vety  complex  pooiil.  In 
forming  business  relations,  we  don't  expect  you  {Americans]  to 
deal  in  our  currency."  —  Dr.  Boris  Antaniuk,  adviser  to  the 
chairman  on  internatioaal  economy  of  the  USSR  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 

"The  best  thing  is  to  find  a  friend  with  a  PC  and  buy  some 
time  from  him.  Who  can  afford  to  buy  them?  And  the  big^  ma¬ 
chines  are  available  only  on  aUocation  [from  the  state].  We'd 
like  to  think  opoaaxkaOy.  but  change  is  not  happening  very 
frst”  —  Alexander  Sbutflcoff,  operations  manager  at  a  fishing 
cooperative  near  Riga. 

"We've  spent  more  energy  in  the  past  on  ways  of  distribiit- 
ing  currency  internally  than  on  earning  it  Our  foreign  econom¬ 
ic  relatioMniiiTor  our  internal  economic  state.  .  .If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  learn  to  swim,  we  must  be  in  the  water."  —  Ivan  Ivanov, 
deputy  chairman.  Fordgn  Economic  Coonnisaion. 

"You  don't  just  go  to  the  store  and  buy  paru  when  they 
break.  You  can  around  and  ask  friends  who  owe  you  a  fa¬ 

vor.  We  try  to  do  things  in  software  that  might  get  us  around 
hardware  problems,  but  there  are  limits  to  that  I’m  sure  you 
can  appreciate."  —  Anatoly  VoUan,  systemsdirector  at  a  Len¬ 
ingrad-based  turbine  factory. 

"There  are  today  areas  of  fundamental  difference  in  our 
economies  . . .  Tlie  U^R  must  extend  copyri^t  and  patera 
protectian  to  U.S.  and  Western-made  produ^"  ~  Bradley 
Hohnes.  director  of  internationa]  coenmunicatioos  and  informa¬ 
tion  policy  at  the  U.S.  State  DeparanenL 

"We  h^a  huge  market  here,  a  huge  market.  You'd  proba¬ 
bly  be  very  surprised  at  the  use  we  make  of  what  we  have.  But 
ourown8:^emdoeinotmakeiteasytochange.despiteArrM- 
rmtkuatkd  the  reforms.  If  we  could  ^  our  programming  sldDs 
easily,  we’d  be  better  off."  —  Revts  Mesaikiafavili.  vke-presi- 
dentofTbffi80ft.aSoviet/U.S.  computer  reseffingveskure. 

"Like  Donald  IVump.  the  Soviet  Umon  is  in  the  mkkfle  of  a 
casb-fiow  problem.  Here  they  must  create  a  dass  of  invest¬ 
ment  bankets  and  venture  ca^tabsts  to  identify  the  best  »- 
vestment  opportunities  in  tto  very  rich  country."  —  BUI 
rKfltira^  president  of  ^afaington,  O.C.-based  Resources  lo- 
ternatkxiaL 

"I  have  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future  here.  True,  we 

have  so  to  go  to  up  in  computing.  But  we  have  very  bright  peo¬ 
ple.  Yes, !  am  opthnatk." — (jrigori  Gromov.  Moscow  consul¬ 
tant  and  20'year  veteran  of  USSR  Academy  of  Scieoce*. 
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Private  Wide-Area 
Networks 


After  years  of  building  stand-alone  local-area  networks  in 
remote  locations,  the  future  of  computer  systems 
architectures  is  in  interconnection 
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In  the  1990s,  the  hotel  h 
industry  will  turn  ag¬ 
gressively  toward  com¬ 
puter  technology  to  help  fill 
empty  rooms  and  upgr^ 
service.  Finding  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  cost  effi¬ 
ciency  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  is  tde  critical  need 
that  information  systems 
must  help  fill  for  hotels. 
Read  about  the  changing 
hotel  industry  in  Manag- 
er’sjoumal. 


ISDN  and  LANs? 

Sounds  like  two  favorite 
but  unrelated  buzzwords 
knocking  together,  right’ 
Not  so  fast.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  of  West  Virginia  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  innovative,  low- 
cost  ISDN  LAN  gateway 
service  that  links  remote 
users.  Designers  say  the 
system  has  wide  applica¬ 
bility  for  all  kinds  of  groups. 
Read  the  inside  story  in 
the  In  Depth  section. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Tinkering  under  the  hood 

Hewtett-f^ckard  and  Ford  are  soon  expected  to  announce 
that  they’re  getting  together  to  provide  manufocturing  sirs- 
tems  for  automakers.  Betting  that  the  auto  industry  is  no 
longer  cutthroat  but  has  learned  humility  in  the  face  of  unre¬ 
lenting  competitXNi,  the  two  companies  wfll  develop  software 
that  can  be  used  in  generic  assembly  tines. 

‘Anything  you  can  do,  we  can  go  under’ 

In  a  bokK?)  move  to  undercut  IBM’s  R^rsonal  System/l  in  the 
home  market,  Tandy  wiD  introduce  a  new  borne  computer  to¬ 
morrow  that  is  "designed  from  the  ground  up  for  peofde 
have  never  touched  a  computer  keyboard.”  a  ^xrfcesroan  said. 
Tandy  must  be  hoping  to  ^  to  the  uoderinfortned,  because 
the  system  will  undershoot  IBM’s  low-tedi  offering  with  a  con¬ 
figuration  that,  according  to  one  insider,  uses  an  Intel  8086- 
based  processor  and  <^ers  an  8-MHz  speed,  512K  bytes 

of  memory  and  bundled  versions  of  DOS  and  pro(hictivity 

packages.  It  will  also  undercut  IBM’s  prices,  rqxntedly  retail¬ 
ing  for  about  $750. 

Global  naming:  Late 

Significant  problems  continue  to  plague  developm^  of  No¬ 
vell’s  Netware  Naming  Service  a^  Remote  M^gement  soft¬ 
ware.  A  beta-testing  site  scheduled  to  recerw  Namittg  Ser¬ 
vice  last  month  has  been  toU  that  it  wiD  be  delayed.  NoveU, 
which  has  declined  comment  on  queries  about  its  Naming  Ser¬ 
vice,  gave  its  beta-test  user  no  date  for  its  arrivaL  Instead,  the 
user  was  offered  beta  dibs  on  the  remote  network  manage¬ 
ment  software.  Both  Hems  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  last 
month. 

On  the  move 

Martin  Goetz,  former  president  of  Applied  Data  Research,  is 
thinking  of  changing  jc^  again.  Goetz  kft  ADR  two  years  ago 
togotoSyllogy  Corp.,idiicfa  he  left  nearly  a  year  ago  to  be- 
cmne  an  independent  amsultant.  So  what’s  next?  Goetz  at¬ 
tended  a  recent  CA^  conference  on  behalf  of  a  company  be 
wouldn’t  name,  saying  only  that  it  b  "a  possible  competitor  to 
Al  Corp."  and  that  Hs  interest  is  in  so-€^led  fuzzy  k)^  Goetz 
said  be  was  at  the  conference  to  try  to  raise  money  for  the 
company  but  added  that  be  "wiD  probably"  go  over  to  the 
company  full  time.  Stay  tuned. 

Just  the  fax,  ma’am 

McDonndl  Dou^’  hi^ily  unpopular  unplugging  of  DougJ^ 
Aircraft’s  IBM  Profes^cmal  Office  System  (Profs)  dectrooic 
mail  system  in  Southern  Califomia  [CW,  July  16]  was  foDow^ 
last  week  by  an  acute  shortage  of  frtx  paper,  insiders  reported 
The  Profs  system,  cut  as  part  of  a  $700  rniilioa  austerity 
move,  was  accompanied  by  a  deliberate  shutdown  of  the  IBM 
mainfranw  "notes  facility,*’  wliicfa  ran  under  the  VM  operat¬ 
ing  system.  employees  said  "Thejr're  grasping  at  straws  to 
save  money,"  one  exasperated  manager  at  the  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  site.  On  July  16,  McDooneO  Dou^as*  SL  Louis 
headquarters  announced  17,000  more  layoCh,  9,000  of  them 
at  CaMomia  sites. 

Pear-mongering 

A  NoveU  marketing  executive  took  a  look  at  the  calendar  this 
month  and  saw  that  the  13tfa  feO  on  a  Friday.  Tbou^  not  the 
superstitious  sort,  he  sent  out  a  memo  to  enqiloyees  alerting 
them  that  the  13th  was  the  trigger  date  for  some  strains  of 
computer  viruses.  The  memo  seemed  to  suggest  that  a  new 
virus  had  been  discovered  ^tedfically  targeting  local-area  net¬ 
works  running  Netware,  a  source  said  A  Novdl  public  rela¬ 
tions  person  alerted  the  firm's  distributors  and  pm  them  into  a 
pany  imHl  the  mess  was  strai^itened  out.  One  distributor 
even  ciamyiH  H  had  been  hit  by  the  new  virus. 

Ont  Stardent  intimate  brimming  with  insider  knowledge 
pulled  no  punches  in  despair  over  the  inner  turmoil  “Onone 
sidewe'pegota  ninny,  attd  on  the  otksr  we've  got  someone 
who's  immoral."  tkesourcesaid.  If  you  candoeument  how  the 
shoe  fits  the  respective  bosses,  pass  ^  information  on  via 
News  Editor  Pete  Bartolik  at 800-343^74,  fax  us  Ae  facts  at 
508-875-8931  or  whisper  confidences  to  the  COMPUTER- 
WORLD  address  on  MCI  Mail. 
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Your  businaubattln  won't  offica,  butonthofrootHnot  Than  to  Croat*  thosohitiont 

bawonbyabunchofguvaupin  of  buainaaaaroandthaiivorld.  younaad 

aonw  ivory  towarsomawhar*.  For  axampia,  wa'r*  land-  Notr*afly-mad*,on*-aiz*- 

Raalhalp  coma*  only  fram  ing  hundrad*  of  application  fitt-all*olutioat,butciutoni- 

paopl*  who  havasaan  your  buti-  anwnaaringtaannnrtoth*  madaanawarttoyourraal-watfd 

naaathawayyoutaait.  fiald  to  work  sida^-iid*  situations. 

From  thafrontiina,  from  tha  wMiyou.  LoU  of  companias  talk  about 

tranch*s.Dayin,dayout.  To  loam,  first-hand,  how  building  partnarships. 

That's  asactlywharayoull  youwork-Tofacathapioblams  But  how  many  ara  willing  to 

find  thousands  of  paopi*  from  you  fac*.  To  sa*  your  vision  of  put  thsk  own  poi^  right  in  tha 

th*  now  Wang— not  in  th*  horn*  your  businass.  tranchos  with  you? 


LETS  GET  TO  WORK. 


WANG 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  support,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  supp)ort  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  performance.  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%  of  the  Fortune  500  and  thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
configurations.  An  equally  important  factor  in  measuring  our  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfaction,  in  which 
we  take  great  pride. 

SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


OpetaUons  Automation  Group 

SEA  ptOMdes  a  rarnpMe  ine  of  operelms  automation  products 
coMting  al  cfibcal  ar^  tM  are  *w  only  cornpany  ttal  provides 
auch  a  cotnplelB  ine  of  opecalione  auKxnalion  software,  bached  up 
by  fraNree  technical  supfmt  \Mh  owar  2^500  users  chooaing  SEA 
asftteirairn^souBtefciropetalibnsautornalionsoftyiiarawehare 
asaurnadapoaiBon  oHaactership  in  Ihe  Bald  Many  users  tel  us  the 
waeon  ftwyhaaesetected  our  products  is  supenor  support  as  sal 
as  our  integralBd  approach  to  long-^arm  product  developrnanL 

OOOS/ms  .  Untetenitarl  OparMiona. 

liaalir  Oorwola  Manaoarnarft. 

MBCO  .  UnMtendad  OpataHona,  Cartrte  and  Ramoto 
OoniRri  of  OpMttnii  IndudbiQ  ivMito  MQMB 
ftere  a  PC  outeMaiha  date  ranter 


■  %aMd.  Syatad  MHtXL  Managimart,  Viawina 
TwoNrefawdlWftlM. 


IRUt  *  Rtetert  Mteiadanwnt  and  Otefttbulion. 
CSM  .  MaaMM  Job  aritedutog  MVSVSEVM. 


Tmw  d 

iitefttenaaandPC 

SWrTHEnc  .Raiclonada  redfc 


KEYS  •nobtem/i 

andHalpDsak 

.<nflP4W  -RsbnaatmodlitdocumatftXL 

autoBtedcte^r.  tedudteg  SMS  corsreriione. 


DASD/Data  Management  Group 


SEA'S  DASO/Oela  management  tools  are  corporate  standards,  used 
by  over  4,S00  MVS  data  cerSers.  Ws  guarartee  significant  savings 
In  OA^  costs 

PDSf¥iST  ~  High  speed  DASO/POS  Management, 
100%  lEBCOPV  repiacamare 

MSTQENR  •  High  speed  raplecenwnl  for  lEBGENER. 

POSUPOTE  •  High  epead  gtofaalJCUPOS  edftor 

PMF  -  Automatic  DASD  Pool/Storage  ManagenwnL 

VCF/L  -LialCreplaoamart.  ISAM  iraeWng  and  Mparting. 

MSF/ir  •  Automated  VSAM  opdmizaaion  and  Mtocadon. 

SUPERZAP  -  Onftne  Zap  unite  to  aooaae  and  iiiodMy 

othemtee  unavaiable  areaa  of  dateeete. 


AppHcatton  Deveiopment/ 

Pertonnanca  Maaaumnant  Group 

SEA'S  Applealion  Oevetopmert  and  Pantarmance  Menauramonl 
productsuaedaio«artOOOtocaltonB.aidinappicaiiondevetop- 
marfttorCICSanddaiabeaeaytom  andmonftor  program/teatem 
pedonwanoeandoperationeldepandBnciaa. 

Pttoe  -  Applealion  Pevatopmant  MVSVSE. 

ONF  •AutomMa  Creation  of  CICS  Help  VWndowa 

MRC -reitomalad  Onlne  OotarQiaphioRiporte  analyze 
ayatemacfMte  for  dMa  canter  menageia. 


.SEA  has  products  that  will  save  budget  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation’s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  comp»any  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels  of  technical  support.  We  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 

For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  above  caii  1-800-272-7322. 

SOFTWARE  ENGiNEERiNG  OF  AMERICA’ 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042 
Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  Fax:(516)354-4015 
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COMPUIERWORID 


INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  A  low- 
cost  ISDN  gateway 
that  extends  LANs. 
Page  59. 


Bulletin- 
boirdaae 

pits  a  free¬ 
dom  of  the 
press  claim 
against  transfer  of  stolen 
goods  allegations  as  latest 
trial  tied  to  Legion  of  Doom 
opens  in  Chicago.  Page  8. 


Doing  it  their  way, 

sico  fast-food  chain  units  co¬ 
ordinate  PC-based  p(^t- 
of-sale  data  links.  Page  7. 

Sun  signs  up  PC  distribu- 

tors  and  roUs  out  a  low-cost 
color  workstation  in  re¬ 
newed  bid  for  corporate 
sales.  Page  6. 


Norell  offers  sinplified 

LAN  protoori  analyzer 
product  to  automate  appli¬ 
cation  tests  and  ease  trou¬ 
bleshooting.  Page  87. 

Gnncbu's  AKkird  Bell 


Tomorrow 
is  D  day 
forDbase 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  The  fix  is  on,  but 
sFill  it  take.’ 

A  shaky  Ashton-Tate  Ccnrp. 
will  have  its  fingers  crossed  to¬ 
morrow  when  a  reportedly  sta¬ 
ble  and  able  Dbase  IV,  Release 
1.1  — 18  months  in  the  fixing  — 
hits  retail  shelves,  lobbing  the 
ball  into  the  users’ court 

The  Twrance,  Calif. -based 
developer’s  credibility,  as  welt  as 
that  of  thousands  of  corporate 
users  who  urged  their  compa¬ 
nies  to  standardize  on  Dbaae  IV, 
is  on  the  line,  said  Adam  Green,  a 
Dbase  author  and  owner  of 
Adam  Green  Seminars  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass. 

’’This  will  be  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  product  in  micro¬ 
computer  history.’'  Green  pre¬ 
dict^,  noting  that  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  Dbase  IV,  Release 
1.0,  tended  to  crash  '‘spontan¬ 
eously”  because  its  menxiry 
OmtimuedoH  page6 


DEC  set  for  $400M  cutimk 


BY  MASYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTATF 


BOSTON  —  Moving  to  offset 
fourth-quarter  losses  that  gave 
Digital  Equtpment  Corp.  its  first 
bitter  taste  <rf  red  ink  last  week. 
DEC  will  announce  ‘‘within  a 
matter  of  days”  the  details  of  Us 
plan  to  cut  more  than  5,000  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  payroll,  a  DEC 
official  said  last  week. 

Jack  Smith,  senior  vice-pre^ 
dent  of  operations,  said  the  next 
(dtase  of  a  vohmtaiy  severance 
program  will  move  foster  and  be 
for  less  generous  than  past  in¬ 
centives.  The  first  program  end¬ 
ed  July  1  with  3,000  DEC  em¬ 
ployees  opting  to  take  what 
company  insiders  caO  "the 
buyout” 

“We  want  to  get  this  behind 
us  by  the  end  of  the  year.”  Smith 
said  of  the  goal  to  trim  back  from 


Pressure  cooker 
TkroMgfuniiayettr^stagHCiiisoUs 
growth,  DEC  has  msde  liOii  pngrtss 
in  catting  overhead 


.  tus 

$806 

$113 

$830 

$3.14 

8961 

$126 

$L0H 

$S36 

$1,056 

to  set  up  a  $400  miffion  cadi 
reatrve  to  cover  severance 
packages,  employee  retram- 
ing  and  office  qace  coQBolida' 
tuna.  Yet  even  without  the 
drain  of  the  cadi  reserve,  net 
income  in  the  final  qua^ 
was  down  to  $85.2  million, 
which  is  73%  lower  than  the 
$313  mflboo  profit  far  the 
carreopaoding  quarter  m 
1989. 

In  th^  compa¬ 

ny’s  finsTifial  troubiea  at  a 
press  cooferewoe  lad  week. 
Smith  steered  away  from  aiy- 
gestkns  that  the  fmanral 


C«  Chvt.  M 


124,000  employees  woridwide 
to  119,000  by  Janusry  1991. 
‘This  is  reaDy  a  gut-wrenching 
business.” 

DECs  $256.7  milliOQ  kxs  in 
the  fourth  quarter  ended  JuM  30 
was  caused  matniy  by  its  dedafan 


downturn  meant  (tester  for 
the  world’s  secood-largeot  oom- 
puto- company. 

“CertaiBly.  we  « don’t  fed 
good  about  it.”  Smitb  acknovd- 
edged.  "But  we  do  fed  our  prod¬ 
uct  strategy  is  ntact  and 
Continued  on  page  88 


doods  on  tho  horizon 

•  Microsoft  dioots  tiirough  $1  bQhoo  sales  cetling  but  warns 
that  new  mvestment  in  networking  products  dbtributioo  will 
cot  into  profit  margins  next  year. 

•  European  market  keeps  earnings  9  for  Conqaq  and  other 
vendors,  but  signs  of  a  slowdown  aoose  the  AUan^  could  sad¬ 
dle  aheaidy  anemic  domestic  sales.  Stories,  page  4. 


ISDN  gear 
still  doesn’t 
play  in  Peoria 


No  18-minute  gap  with  Nixon  on-line 

PC-driven  reminiscences  run gamutfrom  Henry  the  K  to  The  King 

BY  JAMES  DALY 

or  STAFF 


radio  and  those  PC  clones 
wearing  the  some  label 
have  very  little  in  common. 
Page  65. 

Apple  gettiig  ifficggiye 

to  protect  valuable  but  vul¬ 
nerable  poaition  in  laser 
printer  market.  I^ge  31. 

Thailand's 
demographic 
dataMse 

earned  a  Com- 
puterworid 
Smithsonian 
Award  for 
Ministry  of  the 
Interior’sef- 
forts  to  com¬ 
puterize  social  planning. 
I^ge  14. 


YORBA  LINDA.  CaKf.  —  It  has 
been  16  years  since  Richard  M. 
Nucoq  di^ppeared  in  a  helicop¬ 
ter  into  the  muggy  skies  over 
Washington,  D.C.,  after  be  re- 
tigned  the  presideocy.  Yet  he  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  figures  the  20th  century 
has  produced. 

^  if  you  are  still  puzzling  over 
any  of  Uk  old  fomiliaf  (questions 
—  what  be  knew  and  when  he 
knew  H,  for  instance  —  there  is 
finally  a  way  to  get  answers:  at 
the  newly  opened  Richard  Noon 
Preskfential  Utnary  and  Birth¬ 


place.  With  the  aid  of  computer 
technology,  you  can  practically 
ask  the  man  tnmself . 

Tudted  within  the  bnestoihe, 
Spamsb-style  building  on  a  patch 


dotted  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees  is  The  Presidential  Forum, 
an  interactive  video  theater. 
State-of-the-art  computer  de¬ 
sign  and  some  imagbiative  fiair 
create  the  experience  of  a  casual 
yet  intimate  meeting 
with  the  former  pr^ 
dent  in  a  way  in  vdiid) 
be  has  never  been  seen 
before. 

John  Kalb,  business 
administratar  at  Ex¬ 
hibit  Technofogy.  Inc., 
which  put  together  the 
presentation,  said  the 
exhibit  wiD  not  only  fas¬ 
cinate  the  day-trqiper 
but  wiD  also  serve 
successive  geoeratioos 
of  historiaos.  ‘Ttfs  ^ 
partast  to  question  kns- 
torical  figures.”  be  mid: 
"Imagine  if  we  could 
ask  Uncoin  about  the 
reality  of  the  Emanci- 
patioo  Prodamatioo  or 
what  General  Lee 
Continued  on  page  87 


BYjOANIEM.WEXLER 

eVSTAFV 


While  bosinesaes  are  expressing 
a  decided  wiflingDese  to  explore 
the  viabikty  of  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Netwmk,  market 
conditioctB  are  Qdng  users’ hands 
and  foaving  ISDN  customer  pre¬ 
mises  e(|i^Mnent  vendors  in  the 
hirch. 

As  the  focal  telepbaoe  comp^ 
nies  pfod  afong.  upgrading  their 
equipment  to  ISON,  uaers  are 
settling  itto  other  wide-area 
coaawuacatkns  solutions,  mak¬ 
ing  ISDN-only  approaches  for 
start-ups  hilqr.  I^N  end-user 
products  make  more  sense  for 
fidl-service  vendors  that  ofiier 
the  products  as  only  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  business,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts,  because  such 
can  better  afford  to 
wait  a  year  or  more  before  they 
see  any  vohiiiie  sales. 

Tb^X  be  waiting,  uaen  said, 
because  without  widespread 
availafai^  of  ISDN  fates,  ma^ 
cooyanies  are  sanply  not  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  technotogy. 

"ISDN  mi^  folffil  our  priced 
performance  reqmrements.  but 
our  locations  ire  in  rural  areas 
OmfiMiuidoii  page8 
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of  st^urtah  Los  Angeles  once 


Presldawt  Nteon's  dnportwrw  from 
the  White  House  left  muck  uttanswered 
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Quotable 

“I  SDNmigktful- 
1  fUl  our  price/ 
performance  re¬ 
quirements,  but  our 
locations  are  in  ru¬ 
ral  areas  ubere  tbe 
only  twisted  pair  is 
barbed  wire. " 
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H  ■  rom  a  recent  report 
on  the  business 
e^^  desktop  by  London- 
based  Ovum  Ltd.:  "The  PC  soft¬ 
ware  boom  of  the  1980s,  which 
enriched  suppliers,  will  give  way 
in  the  199(te  to  a  hard  slog  as 
vendors  try  to  provide  consistent 
user  interfaces  and  links  among 
products ...  In  1995,  desktop 
systems  will  run  MS-DOS  bur¬ 
ied  under  a  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  layer,  and  packages  from 
different  vendors  will  share  and 
exchange  information.  Users 
will  be  able  to  create  compound 
documents,  which  combine 
text,  image,  data,  graphics  and 
spreadsheet  formulae  in  a  single 
ob^t  without  losing  the  data 
originally  contained  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  formats.” 


Tki  Poeifieorp  IS  Uam,  including 
Brian  Hedman  and  Way^  Hor- 
scroft,  ILu  dealt  with  cutting  bach 
on  ^sterns  wktfr  expanding  access 
to  those  that  remain.  Page  25. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  The  viability  of  ISDN  for  far-flung 
organizations  remains  hampered  by  the 
trading-edge  technology  of  many  local  phone 
companies.  Telecommunications  managers 
at  user  companies  are  imprest  with  the 
price/performance  and  applications  potential 
of  ISDN  but  figure  it  will  be  about  tw  years 
before  phone  toes  in  remote  areas  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  ISDN  traffic.  That  market  lag 
is  making  it  rough  for  small  vendors  of  ISDN 
customer  premises  equipment.  Page  1 . 

■  “High-tech,  high-tbuch”  is  the  new 
motto  of  the  hotel  industry,  which  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  information  systems  to  up¬ 
grade  and  customize  personal  service.  After 
simply  automating  reservations  and  other 
functions  in  the  1980s,  the  major  chains  are 
now  taking  the  next  step  with  IS.  Innova¬ 
tions  range  from  providing  employees  with 
data  on  guests’  past  preferences  to  check-in 
terminals  on  hotels’  airport  shuttle  buses. 
Page  51. 


■  DEC  jarred  the  isdua- 
try  with  the  first  quarterly 
loss  in  its  history  and  wOl 
slash  more  than  5,000  jobs, 
but  analysts  and  customers 
don't  believe  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out.  Blaming  a  slug¬ 
gish  economy  and  increased 
competition  rather  than  in¬ 
ternal  protdems,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  DEC’S 
ability  to  bounce  back.  Page 
1 .  Throughout  the  industry, 
U.S.  sales  are  slow;  even 
high-flying  Compaq  reported 
barely  increas^  domestic 
revenue.  Paged. 

■  There  was  good  news 
and  bad  news  frmn  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  group  studying 
U.S.  technology  policy.  Its  re¬ 
port  said  the  U.S.  lags  in  high- 
tech  manufacturing  and  ^p 
production  but  leads  in  cre¬ 
ativity-intensive  areas  such 
as  architecture  and  software. 
However,  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  are  chiiqnng  away  at  that 
lead,  too.  Page  S8. 

R  Four  independent  Pep¬ 
siCo  subsidiaries  have 
come  together  to  coordinate 
a  critical  piece  of  IS  strategy 
—  a  point-of-sale  data  collec¬ 
tion  system.  Taco  Bell.  Ken- 
tudey  Pried  Chicken,  Pizza 
Hut  and  Pepsico’s  food  supply 
units  inked  a  joint  contract 
with  tiny  vendor  Corporate 
Microsystems,  marking  the 
first  major  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  dedskm  in  IS  among  P^ 
sico  units.  Page?. 

■  Unisys  may  be  strug¬ 
gling  financially,  but  the 
new  products,  horn  main¬ 
frames  to  departmental  com¬ 
puters,  keep  on  rolling  out. 
Page  89. 


■  CIO  turnover  is  indeed 
on  the  riser  according  to  a 
New  York  executive  search 
emnpany.  The  or^nization 
says  the  average  tenure  of  an 
IS  boss  has  dropped  to  2Vi 
years.  PageSl. 

■  The  core  of  Federal  Ex¬ 
press*  faUed  package  track¬ 
ing  system  is  none  other  than 
good  old  IMS.  Fed  Ex  is  cur¬ 
rently  migrating  to  IBM's 
IMS  Versioo  3.1,  adiicfa  is 
slated  to  handle  some  13  mil- 
lioo  transactions  per  day. 
Page  23. 

■  Software  vendor  |Mt>- 
tecdoD  against  copyright 
infringement  lawsuits  is 
very  difficult,  acconfing  to  le¬ 
gal  experts.  Although  some 
standard  protectkns  exist, 
there  is  nothing  comparaUe 
to  real  estate  title  insurance 
to  guarantee  immumty.  Page 
68. 

■  On-site  due  week:  A 
hardware  philoso^y  of  “in¬ 
terchangeable  parts"  helped 
Pidficorp  in  IfortJaod,  Che., 
merge  two  separate  IS  opera- 
tioQS.  Formed  by  the  1989 
merger  of  I^dfic  IWer  and 
Li^  and  Utdi  P>wer  and 
Light,  ^dficorp  maintained 
both  IBM  and  DEC  systems 
while  coosoSdating  st^  and 
data  centers.  Page  25.  The 
U.S.  Public  He^  Service 
believes  that  electronic  ex- 
diange  of  stforznatioa  coidd 
be  a  life-or-death  matter.  The 
agency  has  devdoped  an  m- 
teragency  electronic  mail  sys- 
tesK  bsa^  on  software  frm 
Softswitch,  that  aOows  dispa¬ 
rate  government  agencies  to 
share  research  data  on  AIDS 
and  other  (fieeases.  Page  42. 
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Pa:  SecurilyAaDSS  Multiple 
Hardware  Platfains»  Thae’s 
Only  One  Safe  Choice. 


Trojan  Horses.  Logic  Bombs.  Worms. 

Hackers.  Viruses.  Disgruntled  employees. 

Information  systems  today  are  under 
siege. 

Every  enterprise,  every  environment, 
every  system  is  vulnerable. 

Unless  if  s  protected  by 
CA-UNIPACK*/SCA. 

1 ;  NETWOUK  I  [;  ijmCRTTY 

'  CamioL  ■  f  Coumot 

AXESS 

CoKmot  ^ 

Only  CA  UNIf>ACK/SCA  provides  comprehensive, 
integrated  security  across  all  qfyour  most  important 

hardv/areplaifijrmsandoperatinggfstems. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  is  a  proven,  practical 
solution  that  includes  the  most  advanced 
security,  control  and  audit  software  in  the 
worid. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  environ¬ 
ment  across  multiple  hardware  platforms, 
operating  systems  and  wherever  your  distri¬ 
buted  processing  takes  you  including  MVS, 
VSE,  VM,  VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNlPACK/SCA  provides  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  network 
session  management  capabiiities  and  an 
automated  approach  to  reviewing  operating 
environments.  It  also  offers  you  enhanced 
administrative  flexibility  unsurpassed  ease  of 
use,  single  point  access,  and  extensive 
auditing  &  reporting. 

But  most  importantly,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
gives  you  total  control  of  access  to  one  of  your 
most  important  corporate  assets:  information. 
MB——  And  now,  with  our 

Computing  Architecture  For 
The  90s,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
can  deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
total  data  center  automation 
Architecture  For  by  working  seamlessly  with 
TheOt^protem  other  CA-UNIPACKS  that 

and  enhances  ine  ^  «  j  _ — 

value  eveiy  CA  3utoni3tc  Production,  Stor3g€, 
software  solution.  Performance  Management, 
and  Data  Center  Administration. 

To  learn  more  about  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
call  1-800-645-3003  and  find  out  where  your 
organization  may  be  vulnerable. 

Before 
someone 
else  does. 
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e  1990  Computer  Assodaies  International,  Inc.. 

7n  Stewart  Avenue.  Carden  Citjc  NY  0530-4787. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  tradefnarfcs  or  re^stered 
trademarks  of  the  re^)ective  manufacturer. 


$336.9  milbon,  up  from  $220.2  Mike  HaDrou.  president  and 
miOioG  a  year  eartier,  with  prof-  chief  operating  officer.  Systems 
its  climtwg  to  $79.9  mOliof]  Software  Senior  Vice-President 
from  $45.3  milliofi.  Steve  BaUmer  said  800,000 

week  that  it  had  soai^  over  the  Continued  strei^th  in  sales,  copies  of  Windows  3.0  have  been 
$1  bdlioo  sales  milepoat.  but  ex-  partkubrty  that  of  the  compa-  sold  or  upgraded  worldwide  so 
ecudvcs  said  pro6t  margins  nay  ay's  nevriy  released  l^^ndows  far. 

be  lower  next  year  when  the  Verskm  3.0,  accounted  for  the  However,  it  was  BaUmer  who 
company  starts  an  all-out  o6en-  bulk  of  Microsoft's  rise,  said  declared  a  jihad,  or  holy  war.  on 
sive  CO  the  local-area  network  the  LAN  front  As  announced  in 

market  April,  Microsoft  will  abandon  its 

"No  one's  going  to- Jose  as  Very  happy  birthday 
much,  invest  as  much  in  net-  - . . .  .  -•  k#-_ 

works  as  we  wiD  next  year."  Mi- 
croaoft  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Bffi  Gates  told  reporters  after 
year-end  finaodai  figures  were 
reteased  last  Wednesday . 

Frank  Gaudette,  Microsoft's 
daei  fkttiKial  officer,  told  ana- 
hrsts  Thursday  that  revenue  hit 
$1.18  tdbon,  47%  greater  than 
1989'a  $803  mfliinn  total  The 
Redmond,  Wtth.-faased  soft¬ 
ware  giant  chalked  up  an  after¬ 
tax  profit  margin  of  23%.  Gau¬ 
dette  said. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  the 
conyany  posted  revenue  of 


BY  JIM  NASH 
cvsTiwr 


S197.ai  $39.53 


U.S.  market  still  a  drag 
for  computer  industry 


BYNEUMARGOUS 

cwrrvr 


CORRECnONS 

SummatioD  Legal  Technologies,  Electronics  Co.  would  pay  for 
Inc.’s  Summation  II  litigatkm  the  development  of  a  low-end 
support  software  is  priced  at  workstation  based  on  Sequoia 
11,595  [CW.  April  301.  Systems,  Inc.'s  proprietary  mul¬ 

tiprocessor  architecture.  The 
Software  2000,  Inc.'s  Environ-  development  efiorts  will  go  to- 
mental  Management  2000  se-  ward  a  low-end.  Unix-based 
ries  helps  customers  manage  workstation,  Sequoia  said, 
their  responsifadities  for  envi¬ 
ronmental  compliance  rather  The  minicomputer  that  wiD  brat 
than  helping  them  track  and  the  New  York  City  Transt  Auth- 
trtanage  recyclable  products  ority's  Gateways  system  has  not 
(CW,July2).  been  selected;  it  not  neces¬ 

sarily  be  a  Digital  Equipment 
A  news  short  {CW,  July  231  »-  VAX  as  was  incorrecUy 

correctly  stat^  that  Sanu^g  5tat«l[CW,  July  231. 


415/347-065$ 

■.SoMWMCeHlEter 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


50  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


Syncsort/ARCmVE  stores,  tracks  arxl  retrieves 
littl^used  files.  User-oriented  and  exceptiortally  easy 
to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
freeing  up  valuable  disk  space. 

And  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 
audiences  will  be  introduced  to  Syncsoif  s  new  high 
performance  productivity  tools.  Unlike  other  softvrare 
companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
growing  strong. 

If  you're  looi^  for  today's  best  performing  VM 
prodi^,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  aud1«Kes 
cheering;  Syncsort 


VM  audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best 
performing  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive 
products.  Products  that  save  s^em  resources  — 
CPU  tinte,  I/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in 
and  day  out 

Syncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the 
fastest  logical  and  physical  backups,  giving  you 
complete  file,  minidi^  volume  and  system-level 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product 
can  restore  a  system  faster. 

SyncSort  CMIS  is  simply  the  fastest  most  efficient 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world. 


NEWS 


NEWS  SHORTS 

SAL  OQMcy  bos  IS  iMSS 

The  GeaenI  Accoa«B«  Office  (GAO)  aaid  iMt  week  that 
Bffeninrwa  Tvm  Corp.  (RTC).  eefhhiihrri  bjr  Congreee  test 
lor  to  cweree*  the  hq^ichtion  d  teadredi  <tf  teded  thrifts, 
Ud  the  qratens  tesdrrship,  slnt^  plaa  nd 

syettas  ardetectwe  OMded  far  the  $300  bSBan  deenqi.  RTC 
ii  u  Ijint  I  Ml  ■  hnitgr  pnd|f  vi  nistlng  rrtr^nr  * —  “** —  * 
laaciil  a•eaQeB  hoc  has  no  compceftenteve  pteD  for  moTiDg  to 
ifs  own  inyi »\  wftuaA,  die  GAO  md.  RTC’s  oveni^ 
boaid  te  not  reviewiDc  IS  aetinlies,  iPd  no  senior  IS  official  hat 
pet  been  hned.  the  (;A0  added  The  (UO  Slid  RTC  is  taldog 
correctfae  adiona. 


OS/2  2.0  tool  Mt  (hips 

Mkroeoft  Ovp.  is  now  ahiiipun  an  OS/2  2.0  Software  Oerel- 
Kt  Upte  far  \M»  2.0  of  tla  OS/2  Preseftatkm 
spstem.  The  t^date  teichides  the  neceasuy  prere- 
leaae  anponests  to  9se  oorporaCe  and  UiDdinrtp  dereiopers 
the  abaty  to  write  32-tftip|jM:atinns  far  OS/2  Version  2.0. 


Boxtov,  Comdisco  toom  up 

Bootor  loteniaboad  and  Corndteco,  htc.  wiD  cooperate  in  hefa' 
ing  htmfitA  higirtechnology  capital  fguipmml  pur- 

I  -twt*t  irrf  r— n«ro  Ml  plaeg,  rnmriam 
L  agreed  to  became  part  of  Baxter’s  Acccaapropan.  a  froop  of 
alBnoes  that  Spectnan  (a  joint  feature  with  IB&f). 

,  Kraft  Poodserfice  Gi^  and  ^ite  Miruyjirqt.  be. 
I  Tfaroi«b  Accem.  Baxter  offers  value-added  senrioes  to  home* 


I  Prkffi  cuts  from  HP,  AST 

I  CteimingbodiiiiaoiifacturngeftactiveaeaB  and  market  coope- 
OdoB.  Hewlett-ftckard  Ca  reduced  prices  on  its  Vectra 
I  286/12s«idVectra06/16sb)rabout$400aafnostcoa6gura- 
;  tioea.  The  HP  Deakwriler  baer  prnler  was  reduced  from 
I  $1,19S  to  $995.  Meemrinle,  AST  Research.  Inc.  steshed 

I  pricea4%  to  26%  on  some  modiete  of  its  Premium  fine  of  PCa. 


j  AUt  tokos  bus  downstroom 

j  b  the  pMt,wbeauien  of  Advanced  Lo^  Research,  lnc.’s  In- 
I  tel  Cte^80386SX-beaediiiachiDeschoae  to  imgrade  the  units 
I  with  aa-hit  386  or  1466  boards,  tb^  wound  up  coBstraaicd  by 
'  the  boor's  original  16-fait  I/O  bus.  llie  Irrine.  Ca8f.-based  PC 

'  maker  is  avoidihg  this  potential  bottleneck  by  designing  its  tet- 
!  est  386SX  rc  with  the  32-faitE3deDdedbdunry  Standard  Ar- 
I  chitecture  boa.  The  BuBBie»VEISA32CSX  machine  is  based 
I  on  bad's  2&-MHa  S86SX  dap  and  is  imgratteble  to  the  bitd 
I  33-MHs  I486  chq>.  Scheduled  to  slib  next  mooch,  the  fiiodds 
range  from  $2,799  to  $4,999,  depending  on  hard  disk  edacity. 


BoH  Atfcmtk  torgots  AS/400 

BeOAitanbcBusioeaB  Systems  Services  in  Fmer,  Fk..bssan- 
noiaced  s  new  conmuter  mantenance  program  for  the  IBM 
Appbcatkn  Syatem/dOO  midrangr.  The  AS/400  Xtra  Support 
program,  She  BeB’s  other  nadrange  aovicea,  ineftides  teie- 
coasuhatioo  and  advice  on  pofarmaiice,  com- 

iftniroriflmo  syatems  operation,  coofiguratioo  and  temporary 
program  fixes.  Befl  is  abo  offering  a  “total  system  lesse  pro- 
gram“  for  midraiige  oaers. 


Layoff  ustinMitus  porod  at  ATST 

ATATs  Necwoik  Services  Divteiao  (NSO)  ^  the  unit  thst  Op¬ 
erates  loog-<hstaoce  fines  —  wS  by  off  3,900  fewer  people 
than  was  originally  annomced,  a  ^nkeswoman  said,  b  May, 
NSO  sad  it  would  by  off  some  6,000  frfhnifal  workers; 
through  early  retirement  offers  and  attrition,  that  number  b 
now  down  to  4300,  offiriab  told  the  (^ommunicatioos 
Workers  of  America  on  Jtfly  10.  (fiven  that  there  are  2300  va¬ 
cancies  cm  whidi  the  employees  can  bid  within  N^.  the  final 
manber  of  people  who  may  be  bid  off  is  dost  to  2,100. 

Idort  nembrii^on  fageS7 


Sun  enlists  resellers  in  business  foray 


BY  JAMES  OALY 
ud  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
eVSTW 


NEW  YORK  —  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems.  be.  stepped  up  its  bid  for 
the  corporate  marketpbee  last 
week.  The  company  announced 
its  first  pbns  for  wideqiread  do- 
mestk  distribution  through  com¬ 
puter  readier  chains  and  a  new 
workstation  to  hire  business  us¬ 
ers. 

These  moves  position  Sun  — 
once  known  almost  exdusivdy 
as  a  sapfAa  for  sdentifk  and 
technical  customers  —  to  com¬ 
pete  head-on  for  the  commercial 
marketplace  with  the  likes  of 
IBM,  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  “Sun 
is  really  going  after  the  high-end 
PC  market;  there's  no  doubt 
about  that,"  said  Martin  Res- 
singer,  an  analyst  at  Duff  & 
Pbdps,  Inc.,  a  research  firm  in 
Chicago. 

Within  the  conunerdal  mar¬ 
ket.  Sun  is  targeting  networked 
'applications  as  its  mainstay. 
“Our  mission  is  to  empower  the 
work  group  and  provide  easy 
work-group  computing."  said 
Scott  G.  McNealy,  Sun  president 
and  chief  executive  offi^. 

To  help  accomplish  that.  Sun 
mir^  reseller  par'  with  Nynex 
Business  Informsuon  Systems 
Ca.  Microage,  be.  and  Exton. 
F^.-based  Intelligent  Electron¬ 
ics.  b  addition.  Xerox  Corp.  has 
agreed  to  reseO  Sun  systems,  a 
deal  Sun  officials  said  could  be 


Dbase 

FROM  PAGE  1 

management  was  so  bad. 

Asfaton-Tate  has  a  lot  of 
ground  to  make  up  to  recapture 
its  former  bold  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  users.  “We  didn't  have 
that  many  problems  with  Dbase 
IV  1.0,  but  (at  this  point)  we  feel 
they’ve  missed  the  boat.  We’ve 
gone  over  to  Foxbase,''  said 
Rocco  Esposito,  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  coordinator  at  Maiden- 
form.  be  in  Bayonne,  N  J. 

“We’re  skepticai,”  said  &ian 
WtUiaiRson,  PC  services  manag¬ 
er  at  the  First  Security  National 
Bank  A  Trust  Ca  in  Lexington. 
Ky.  “What  was  so  wrong  with 
the  product  that  it  took  them  so 
kmg  to  fix  h?  How  confident  can  I 
benow  that  it’sOK?" 

Yet  the  issue  is  not  whether 
there  wili  be  problems  —  no  pro¬ 
gram  B  bug-ftee.  The  1^  is  how 
Ashton-Tate  deals  with  (Mtib' 
lems.  'To  maintain  the  custrnn- 
er  base,  they  have  to  prove  they 
can  get  a  stable  product  out,” 
said  Barbara  Isgur,  an  analyst  at 
NeedhamA(^ 

‘"Tbe  issue  is  trust,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Irwin,  a  successful  Dbase 
IV  user  and  a  pobce  officer/sys- 
lems  analyst  at  the  Metre^xjitan 
Mice  Department  in  ^shing- 


worth  $200  million  per  year.  Un¬ 
til  now,  Sun  has  sold  its  machines 
throu^  its  own  sales  force  and 
value-added  resellers. 

Sun’s  btest  entry  in  its  Unix-’  J 
based  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  tine  is  the  Sparcsta- 
tioo  IPC,  a  $9,995  machine  that 
includes  a  207M-byte  hard  disk 
drive  and  a  16-tn.  color  monitor. 
The  cake-box-size  model  can 


Spfircjtatloti  IFC,  huh 

est  cost  color  RISC  workstation 


process  1  S.8  million  instiuctioos 
per  second,  runs  at  25  MHz.  in¬ 
cludes  a  DOS-compatiUe  3V!h>in. 
floppy  drive  and  offers  from  8M 
to  24M  bytes  cA  memory.  A  disk¬ 
less  version  costs  $8,995. 

Central  to  Sun's  commercial 
systems  strategy  is  its  software. 
Its  plan  is  to  seD  enough  IPCs  to 
attract  independent  software 
vendors  to  port  their  commer¬ 
cial  applications  onto  the  Spare- 
station  family.  That,  in  turn,  will 


too,  D.C.  He  claimed  Release  1.1 
has  been  stable  for  months  but 
was  held  back  because  Ashton¬ 
Tate  did  not  know  when  to  dose 
the  door  on  new  enhancements. 
Irwins  said  he  has  done  some  ma¬ 
jor  programming  with  Dbase  IV 
and  win  upgrade  to  Release  1.1. 

Analysts  estimated  that  as 
many  as  500,000  users  will  mi¬ 
grate  within  tbe  first  few  months 
to  a  stable  Release  1.1.  Without 
it,  long-time  loyal  users  win  be¬ 
come  “diserf^ted  lau^iing- 
stocks."  and  a  core  of  key  corpo¬ 
rate  programmers  will  be  for^ 
to  switch  to  clones,  taking  an  av¬ 
erage  of  five  to  25  users  with 
them  each  time,  (jreen  said. 

Release  1.1  isafoQow-uptoa 
very  buggy  Dbase  IV  1.0.  First 
shipped  in  October  1988,  Re¬ 
lease  1.0  thudded  to  the  ground 
and  never  got  up.  the  victim  of 
scathing  reviews. 

Tomorrow  —  almost  two 
years  of  fevaish  developnient 
and  four  quarters  of  red  ink  bter 
—  it’s  "Truth  or  Conse¬ 
quences"  time  for  Ashton¬ 
Tate's  nei^  installed  manage¬ 
ment  team  d  Presidefit  William 
Lyons  and  Dbase  general  man¬ 
ager  David  R.  Procter. 

The  company  will  also  release 
Dbase  (V  for  CHgital  Equipment 
Corp.'sVAXyVMS. 

Although  beta-test  users  of 


drive  more  sales,  according  to 
McNealy. 

Out  of  appi'oiiinately  2,100 
applications  padoges  far  the 
^ivcstatioD,  some  120  have 
been  announced  or  are  shipping 
for  tbe  commercial  market. 
Around  300  more  commerdal 
packages  are  in  developcnent. 
according  to  Wayne  Rosing, 
vice-president  of  Sun's  desktop 
systems  and  graphics  group. 

Another  import^  segment 
of  Sun's  commercial  software 
strategy  is  tbe  new  release  of  its 
Opto  Windows  environmect. 
which  win  make  “Unix  comput¬ 
ing  as  easy  to  me  as  tbe  Macin¬ 
tosh,”  Rosing  said.  It  also  in¬ 
clude  a  new  release  of  the 
Xll/News  Window  System.  All 
Sparcstatkm  IPC^  will  be 

shipped  with  the  new  OjF^  Win¬ 
dows  Versioo  2.0.  Sun 

Both  Sun  and  the  retail  chan¬ 
nel  will  concentrate  on  selling 
netwmted  computers.  “We’re 
not  going  to  cooqiete  against 
stand-alone  PCs,  bkause  there 
are  companies  that  do  that 
much,  mudi  better  than  we  do.” 
said  Eric  Schmidt,  viceivesi- 
dent  of  marketing. 

Large  companies  that  have  al¬ 
ready  installed  the  IPC  include 
MerriD  Lynch  &  Co.  in  New 
York,  Nynex  Netwoik  Servkses 
in  White  Pbins,  N.Y.,  Health¬ 
care  Afiihated  Services,  Inc.  in 
Pitttourgb  and  tbe  Houston 
CkronieU.  Those  sales 
made  through  Sun's  direct  sales 
force. 


Dbase  IV  Release  1.1,  including 
Careen,  have  been  giving  it  a 
thurobaHip,  developers  wfll  walk 
away  enqity-handed. 

[fevdopers,  who  were  at  tbe 
forefroot  in  denouncing  prede¬ 
cessor  Dbase  IV  1.0,  face  a  long 
wait  for  l.l'sProfenional  Comr 
piler,  which  has  not  even  en¬ 
tered  beu  testing.  Green  pre¬ 
dicted  it  will  be  eight  months  to  a 
year  before  it  is  ready. 

While  developers  stew,  tbe 
big  question  for  most  observers 
is  how  mudi  of  tbe  instaBed  base 
wiD  migrate  upwards  and  bow 
much  it  wiO  cost  the  oxnpany  in 
ftee  upgrades  to  Dbase  IV  1.0 
users.  Refease  1.1  onhoarily  wiQ 
be  priced  at  $175  per  copy. 

A  few  more  than  350.000 
copies  of  Dbase  IV  were  sold. 

with  a  couple  thousand  more  giv¬ 
en  away  as  evahiatkn  oipies. 
Ashton-Tate  reportedly  has  re¬ 
served  $5  mtHioo  to  cover  tbe 
cost  of  upgrades  to  1.1.  Only 
registered  users  are  eligible. 

Atotoo-'Tkte  said  its  total  in¬ 
stalled  base  is  about  3  miUion.  If 
Release  1.1  lives  up  to  tbe  scco- 
bdes  of  such  users  as  Rock  Blan¬ 
co.  an  IS  vice-president  at  Bos¬ 
ton-based  Garber  lYavel,  it 
could  trigger  a  large  user  migra¬ 
tion,  wtuch  in  turn  could  prove 
costly  for  Ashton-Tate,  which  is 
conung  off  a  $123  million  loss. 
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PepsiCo  units  rally  around  uplink 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

cmstm 


LEBANON,  N.H.  —  In  an  unprecedented 
move  toward  inteixfivisional  eotidarity  last 
week,  I^psico,  Inc.  announced  that  its 
three  giant  restaurant  chains  and  food 
supply  subsidiaiy  cooperatively  chose  a 
tiny  New  Han^shire  vendor’s  p(^-of- 
sale  (POS)  polling  system. 

Under  a  $1  mil^,  three>year  exdu* 
sive  contract  agned  last  month.  Corpo¬ 
rate  Microsystems.  Inc.  will  supply  Taco 
BeQ  Owp..  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
Corp.,  Pizza  Hut,  Inc.  and  B^psico  Food 
Systems  with  software  to  coordinate 
communications  among  th^  IBM  hosts 
and  domestic,  company-owned  fast-food 
outlets,  acoMdmg  to  the  firm’s  president, 
Richard  Green. 

The  purchase  <4  Mhnk  represents  the 
first  major  cooperative  buying  dedsioo 
that  the  restaurant  chains  have  made  and 
wiO  form  “a  piece  of  a  large  strategic  di- 
rection”  that  all  three  chains  are  fcdlow- 
ing  in  parallel,  said  George  La  May,  tde- 
communications  manager  atTaco  BelL 

Initiated  in  the  early  1980$,  the  strate¬ 
gy  invc^es  implemerning  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  POS  and  restaurant  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  improving  communica¬ 
tions  with  those  outlets  in  order  "to 
lessen  the  restaurant  manager's  adminis¬ 
trative  burden,  which  in  turn  improves 
service,"  La  May  said. 

Mlink  wiD  poll  microcomputers  at  the 
I^psico-owTied  outlets,  upload  sales  and 
other  day-to^y  operations  data  to  an 
IBM  mainframe  and  download  time-sensi¬ 
tive  informaticMi  such  as  menu  and  pricing 
changes  to  the  various  sites. 

Pizza  Hut  chose  the  package  in  the 
springoflastyearandbroughtittotheat- 
tentioo  of  the  other  subsidiaries.  All  three 
were  dose  to  choosing  either  GTE  Retail 
Systems  or  XceUenet,  Inc.  as  their  POS 
tnana^inent  su{^ber.  However,  they 
eventually  agreed  to  be  part  of  the  Mlink 
contract 

SwrvkwMils 

Both  Taco  Bell  and  Kentucky  Fried 
Chkken  indicated  that  a  desire  to  reach  a 
consensus  with  their  sister  companies 
was  a  minor  factor  in  thdr  choice  <rf 
Mlink.  A  much  more  important  consider- 
atioo,  both  said,  was  Corporate  Microsys¬ 
tems'  tedtnidans’  technical  ability  ^ 
willingness  to  go  tboextra  mBe. 

Butch  Dulaney,  director  of  restaurant 
systems  devdopment  at  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken,  said  he  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  when  the  vendm’  successfully 
ported  Mlink  to  hficrosoft  Corp.  OS/2,  at 
his  request,  in  a  matter  ctf  weeks. 

Corporate  Microsystems  also  im¬ 
pressed  Taco  Bdl  by  nugrating  1 20  of  the 
chain's  outlets  from  GTE’s  Winning  Coo- 
nectkm  to  Mlink  in  72  hours,  La  May  said. 

Among  Mlink's  functional  advamages 
were  a  superior  security  system  and  the 
^ict  that  it  seemed  "more  oriented  to¬ 
ward  polling  files  in  batch'  mode  rather 
than  in  interactive  mode,  which  requires 
someone  at  the  screen,"  Dulaney  said. 

Mlink’s  recently  announced  support  of 
ffiM’s  LU6.2  protocol  also  provided  more 
flexiUe  two-way  communication  with  the 
IBM  host,  Dulaney  said. 

B^psico  has  a  policy  of  not  influencing 
its  subsidiaries  in  tbc^  information  sy^ 
terns  buying  decisions.  However,  peer,  if 


not  corporate,  pressure  apparently 
played  its  part  in  Bepsko  Food  Systems’ 
decision  to  buy  the  software,  according  to 
Douglas  Cothem,  the  subsidiary’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  applications  systems. 

PepsiCo  Food  Systems  had  otigiDally 
deckM  to  go  with  XceUenet  after  evalu¬ 
ating  all  three  packages,  Cothem  said. 
The  package's  interactive  cffientatioo 
was  a  boon  to  the  food  supplier,  wfaid)  is 
used  to  taking  orders  from  Bepsico’s  ftan- 
chise  outlets  mi  an  as-needed  basis.  In 
contrast,  the  restaurant  chains  tend  to 
cdkct  data  and  download  updates  in 
batch  form  to  their  outlets,  Cothem  said. 


Bepeico  Food  Systems  also  tiked  the 
windows-based,  mouse-driven  user  inter- 
fact  that  XceUenet  provides  throu^  its 
siqipoit  of  IBM’s  Presentation  Manager, 
Cothem  said. 

Nevertbdess,  the  subsidiary  agreed  to 
go  with  Mhnk  in  order  to  "be  a  good  cor¬ 
porate  citizen  and  to  aOow  ourselves  the 
flexibility  to  communicate  with  other 
company  locatkms  in  the  ftiture  and  be¬ 
cause  tte  pricing  was  very  attractive." 
Cothem  said.  "It  was  entirely  vohintaiy 
on  our  part." 

Bsp^  Food  Systems  is  getting  es- 
send^  the  same  capabilities  on  Mhnk  as 


it  would  have  gotten  on  XceUenet,  al- 
thniigti  "XceUenet  it  easier,"  be 

added. 

TacoBeUandPizzaHuthaveaiopenrt- 
ed  ID  technological  impleroentatioos  prior 
to  this.  La  May  said.  For  example.  Taco 
BeU  "took  pieces  from  Pbaa  Hut’s  labor 
management  system  and  learned  from 
their  misUkes,"  be  added.  However,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  aD  three  restaurant 
chains  have  “worked  blether  as  a  team" 
to  cbooae  a  tecfancdogy.  La  May  said. 

Nor  wiD  it  be  the  last:  The  three  duins 
are  now  woridng  together  to  imptement 
very  smaU-aperture  terminal-based  KbIb 
to  provide  adequate  bandwidth  far  fetrib- 
uting  new  software  and  iqxlates  to  comfa- 
oy-owned  outlets.  La  May  aaid.  The  h^ 
wffl  also  support  video  and  Muzak. 


f  ' 


Maximize  the  Effkkncy  of  Your  Tape 

CLEAN  UP  WITH 


PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  SUEMCES 
(PATS  >  is  a  tape  utility  program  which 
permits  online  tape  ceitifiation,  verification 
and  erasure. 

o  PATS  is  designed  to  certily  tapes  where 
they  will  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  drives, 
o  FATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
diat  data  files  can  be  read. 

•  PATS  supports  high-speed  data  security 
erasure  of  tape  data. 

o  PATS  provides  a  permanent  record  of  each 
tape  tested  in  the  form  of  comprehensive 
detail  and  summary  reports. 

PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  ANO 
BECOVSBY  (PATAB)  is  a  Upe  uUKty 
program  which  analyzes  and  copies  tapes, 
especially  tapes  with  data  checia  or  bad  data. 


ParmnSSCOnraftka 
FATSmulFATAM  MBFOFTS 
mttd  m  FKEE  90  BMrnUAL 
CAU  (90V  890-7300 

Available  for  VSl  and  all  MVS  systems 


PATAB  is  designed  to: 

o  Read  tapes,  induding  multi-volume  ani/or 
multi-file  tapes. 

•  Recover  from  lA)  errors  on  tapes. 

•  Copy  tapes,  including  multi-fUe  and/or 
multi-vdume  tapes  in  one  execution. 

o  Modify  data  on  tape  (uhile  copying). 

•  Display  and  correct  data  check  blocks 
on  tape. 

•  Validate  and  correct  the  record  format  of 
files  on  tape  (induding  variabie  spanned 
records  like  SMP). 

•  Cotwert  ASCII  data  to  EBCDIC,  EBCDIC 
to  ASCII. 

•  Copy  tapes  to  a  difiereni  label  type  of 
devKt  typt  such  as  ANSI-to-IBM  labels, 
or  6250  BPI  to  3480  cartridge. 

•  Re-biock  tape  files  while  copyirtg. 


i.l•IIIMOVATIOf€^ 

H”  DATA  PROCESSING 
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Hacker  trial  begins  in  Chicago 


.  BYMICHAELALEXANDER 
cwna/r 


CHICAGO  ^  The  trmi  Of  Cnig 
Nestef .  •  20-yetr-old  editor  of  a 
hacker  oewiletter.  opeoed  last 
wedi  with  diarges  from  prose- 
oiters  that  be  plotted  with  a 
hark^  to  steal  SO  ‘‘ezteosive 
road  with  afl  of  tbe  stops 
aloog  the  way"  to  an  enhanced 
911  (E911)  emergency  tde- 
pbooe  system  aoi  that  he  dis¬ 
tributed  the  informatioo  to  the 

Neidarfs  ddenae  attorney 
countered  that  fab  client  was 
merely  a  joumabst  uang  an  dec- 
tnnic  buBetin  board  to  <fisaemi- 
naCe  a  "meaiiinglesa . . .  bureau* 


cratk'’doanienL 

Vnfibm  Cook,  asastant 
attorney,  told  tbe  jury  in  hb 
opening  remarks.  'Tte  road 
map  to  the  £911  system  was  sto¬ 
len  by  Robert  Ri^,  a  member 
of  an  argamation  known  as  Le- 
gkm  of  Doom,  and  tranaferred  to 
Craig  Nddorf/'  Neidarf.  Cook 
charged,  “distributed  tins  exten¬ 
sive  road  map  to  tbe  hacker  com¬ 
munity/' 

Tbe  text  Se  that  detaUed  tbe 
inner  wnrktngs  of  an  £911  tele- 
phooe  system  was  stolen  from 
Belboutb  Tdepbone  Co.  in  At¬ 
lanta  sometime  aromd  Septem¬ 
ber  1988  and  published  in 
"Ftarack."  the  new^ter  edited 
by  Neidorf.  in  February  1989. 


Maldorf  lioa  hmmm  aecuMd ^ bu/i v 911  sysUm  information 


“Mr.  Neidorf  never  broke 
into  any  cooiputer  system,  never 
stole  any  file  and  never  p^ted 
from  thb/*  countered  Nekkvfs 
attorney,  Shckka  Zcnner. 
“Craig  has  never  been  accepted 
as  one  of  tbe  group.  He  b  not  a 
hacker  —  be's  a  journalist" 

Zcnner  downplayed  the  value 
of  the  £911  text  file,  calling  it 
“meaningless’'  and  a  “bureau¬ 
cratic  document  of  adminbtra- 
tive  procedures."  BellSouth  se¬ 
curity  persoond  knew  that  the 
file  ^aA  been  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  Rockport,  Dl.,  where  it 
suyed  for  a  year,  before  they 
contacted  the  U.^  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice.  Zeoner  told  tbe  jury . 

David  Bauer,  a  prosecution 
witness  and  a  computer  security 
expert  at  Bellcore  sdw  was 
asked  by  Bdbouth  to  assbt  in 
tbe  investigatioD  of  tbe  stolen 
file,  conceded  on  cross-examina- 
tioo  that  investigators  delayed 
Innlring  irtn  the  theft  of  the  file. 
Bauer  admitted  that  tbe  inactioo 
was  “  irresponsibie. " 

Robert  Kibler,  a  security  ma¬ 
nager  at  BeOsouth.  told  tbe  court 
bow  Riggs  aitd  at  least  three  oth¬ 
ers  repeatedly  penetrated  a  data 
network  finking  23.000  comput¬ 
ers  ami  tdefdmne  switches  and 
rerouted  tdefdiane  ca&s.  planted 
Trojan  Horse  programs  and  db- 
ivpted  telephone  service.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  parts  of  tbe 
911  service  that  are  “vulnerable 
to  intrusioo,"  the  hackers  did  not 
interrupt  the  service,  he  added 


Neidorf  and  Riggs  were  in¬ 
dicted  last  F^>ruaiy.  A  super- 
ceding  indictment  in  June 
charged  Neidorf  with  11  viola¬ 
tions  of  wire  fiaud  and  stolen 
property  statutes.  If  convicted. 
Neidorf  faces  a  possible  maxi¬ 
mum  prbon  sentence  of  31  years 
and  a  fine  of  $122,000. 

Last  month,  Riggs  pleaded 


guilty  to  charges  stemming  from 
tbe  911  plot  in  Chicago  and  At¬ 
lanta,  where  be  was  indicted 
with  Adam  £.  Giant,  22,  and 
Franklin  E.  Darden.  24.  Grant 
and  Darden  have  also  pleaded 
guilty  to  tbe  Atlanta  charg^ 
Tbe  three  are  slated  to  tesdfy 
for  tbe  prosecution  in  tbe  Nei- 
dotf  trial. 


Atestforthelaw 


The  trbl  of  Craig  Ntsdorf,  iriucb  began  bat  week, 

raiaes  new  legal  Moea  that  taglAght  Che  tfffindty  of 

applying  *^^****g  bws  to  involving  tbe  use  of 
new  technology. 

Tfaia  k  the  first  time  that  a  federaldittzict  oCRirt  hai 

been  asked  to  deode  whether  the  etectrooictriDker  of  confi- 

iUfUiai  hiMinees  infannatioo  from  one  comiipter 

irra—Mate  Baesconstitutes  a  viobitioBof  the  feder- 
al  stolen  property  act 

Neklorf  80i«ht  to  have  tbe  chargee  agaost  tom  dtamisaed 
on  tbe  basis  that  he  mercfy  traaferred  "etectronic  impidaps" 
and  not  “goods,  wares  or  merchgidiae"  acroaa  state  hnes  as 

detailed  in  tbe  federal  stolen  property  act  He  also  argued  tbit 
tbe  txansfoied  item  —  tbe  E9 1 1  text  file  —  never  took  tangh 
hie  form. 

U.S.DiitrictJndgeNidMhaBindepiedthoaeinotion^rt- 
ing  caaes  in  wtaicb  the  courts  have  upheld  ooBvictkaa  mvotving 
tbe  electronic  traoker  of  atoleo  fink.  The  pidge  added  tfatt  if 
tbe  infbrmatioo  canbe  stored  and  k  readable,  then  it  Ula  with¬ 
in  the  dtfmtion  of  "goods,  wares  or  mercfaandke"  under  tbe 
stolen  property  act 

Neakxf  ako  filed  a  motion  arguing  that  oiminalking  bk 

pubbcatioa  of  the  £911  text  file  m 'Ttarack'*  vkktes  hk  First 
AAti*»nAnentri^affreeapeedL 

However.  Bua  noted  that  Neidarf  has  been  charg^ 
with  arh^ng  to  sted  lod  dksemiBate  the  file  and  Chat  thk 
sort  of  activity  knot  protected  by  the  Ffaat  Amendment 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


ISDN 

FROM  PAGE  I 

where  tbe  only  twisted  pair  k 
barbed  wire."  quipped  Tom  Ter¬ 
ry.  <firector  of  netwoik  planning 
and  design  at  Norwest  Technical 
Services.  Inc.  Norwest  k  run- 
mng  a  14-multipiexer  T1  back¬ 
bone  throughout  1 1  states. 

Jtme  Hoftnan.  telecommuni- 
catioos  supervisor  at  Kaiser  hr- 
manente.  Inc.,  a  Denver-based 
health-iMintenance  orgaaia- 
tioQ,  said  sbe  would  like  to  evalu¬ 
ate  ISDN  for  use  in  a  24-hour  ur¬ 
gent-care  appbcatioo  Chat  would 
aDow  radMogkis  to  read  films 
from  home  and  make  quicker  (&- 
agnoses. 

"Unfortunately,  not  aO  our 
central  offices  can  support  that" 
she  said.  "Well  profit  have  to 
wait  another  two  to  three 
years.” 

Michael  Prince.  MIS  director 
at  Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp.,  said  be  con¬ 
sidered  ISDN  about  six  roonths 
ago.  but  because  of  limited  avail- 
abdity  of.  ISON  lines  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  opted  for  MCI 
Communicatioas  Corp.'s  Vnet 
virtual  private  network  offering. 

“Wn  revisit  ISDN  in  abiMt 
two  years,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  tbe 
on-demand  setup  and  switched 


flexibility  ISDN  offers." 

Vendors  with  broader  prod¬ 
uct  fines  are  wOlrng  to  ride  out 
tbe  inttkl  ISDN  ramp-up  phase. 
Codex  Corp..  a  maker  of  Tl  mul- 
tiplesurs.  modems  and  other 
networidng  equipment,  recently 
announced  its  8860  ISON  termi¬ 
nal  adapter.  acknowledgiDg  that 
“over  tbe  next  12  months,  sales 
wffi  be  very  small,"  said  Ray 
Wright,  director  of  ISDN  mar¬ 
keting.  "But  we  feel  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  total  product  approach 
by  offering  our  user  base  a  nii- 
gratioQ  path  to  ISDN." 

Less  resilient  was  Vadb.  loc., 
a  2-year-old  Richardson,  Texas. 
ISDN^ooly  company  focusing  on 
products  for  tbe  Rate,  end- 
user  mailmt.  V^dis  decided  last 
month  that  it  codd  not  wait  any 
longer  for  its  I^N  personal 
computer  adapter  card  to  turn 
lucrative. 

The  company  slashed  two- 
thirds  of  its  work  force  and  refo¬ 
cused  its  strategy  on  devekipmg 
ISDN  applicatiofts  software  and 
porting  ISDN-like  functkoality 
to  digitai  private-branch  ex¬ 
changes,  acccmfing  to  Matt  Blan- 
too,  Va(&'  {westdenu 

Vadis  left  the  ISDN  hardware 
business  because  tbe  market 
“only  reached  10%  to  15%  of 
our  expectatktts,"  Blasttoo  said. 

Users  dted  ISDN  service 


pricing  as  one  roadblock  to  those 
expectations. 

U.S.  Bancorp,  a  regional  fi¬ 
nancial  services  organization 
headquartered  in  Dsrtlaod,  Ore., 
evaluated  Primary  Rate  pricing 
last  year  against  tbe  econocnies 
of  its  existing  Tl  network  and 
found  ISDN  to  be  cost-prohibi¬ 
tive,  according  to  Earl  Vogt, 


ager  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hut¬ 
ton.  Inc.  in  New  York,  noted  that 
while  the  technology  "seems 
adapubte  to  Shearson's  require¬ 
ments,"  he  is  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  ISDN  is  cost-effective  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  ISDN  tariff  yet 
in  his  area.  He  added  that  tbe  tar¬ 
iff  would  need  to  fall  in  the  $30* 
to-$40-per-line  range  for  ISDN 
to  make  economk 
sense  for  hk  firm. 


telecommunications  manage. 

“There's  also  a  lack  of  inno¬ 
vative  ISDN  appbcations  with 
associated  customer  premi^ 
equipment  to  justifir  swapping 
out  my  Tl  gear,"  be  added. 

Joftp-ph  Tsatik,  a  project  man- 


Ascend  Conunumca- 
tions,  Inc.,  a  recent  en¬ 
trant  to  the  ISDN  CPE 
arena,  k  risking  an  end- 
user  focus  and  is  backed 
by  one  of  tbe  same  ven¬ 
ture  capital  firms  that 
invested  in  Vadis:  San 
Francisco-based  Klein¬ 
er  I^rkins  CauSeld  & 
Byers.  Ascend  k  tar¬ 
geting  the  data  side  of 
ISDN  only  and  has  a  1^ 
in  both  tbe  Basic  Rate 
and  Primary  Rate  ISDN 
camps  —  a  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Basic 
Rate-focused  Vadk, 
since  himary  Rate 
lines  are  more  widely  deployed 
and  offer  greater  bandwidth 
(1.5M  bit/scc.).  Ascend  is  offer¬ 
ing  products  that  allow  hosts  and 
local-area  networks  to  access 
Primary  Rate  ISDNs. 

Tuning-wise,  newcomer  As¬ 


At  tiieir  mercy 

Btaatst  they  must  naii  for  leUpkone 
eomponia  to  deploy  a  eritiatl  mass  of  ISDN 
lines,  Utere  won't  be  room  for  mnlHple  ISDN 
equipment  nndon  until  mid-decade 


cw  OmtI  Mock 


cend  has  another  advantage  in 
that  it  k  getting  into  the  market 
at  tbe  point  where  ^^dis  has  al¬ 
ready  waited  two  years  for  the 
regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  to  widely  deploy  ISDN  Cm- 
trex.  which  was  tbe  foothold  for 
its  product  strategy. 

However,  Larry  Cynar,  a  se¬ 
nior  telecoaununkatiofis  analyst 
at  Dataquest.  Inc.  in  San  Jose. 
Calif.,  noted  that  "tbe  duger  in 
being  totally  on  tbe  data  side  of 
ISDN  k  competitiao  by  private 
networks.  There  are  many  pow¬ 
erful  networks  out  there  han¬ 
dling  data,  and  it  may  not  make 
economic  sense  for  users  to 
move  over  to  ISDN  now  that 
they  have  that  Tl  monster  sit¬ 
ting  over  there  to  pay  off." 

Jerry  King,  manager  of  tele- 
communicatioos  technology  at 
Genera]  Bectric  Co.  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  befieves  ISDN  will 
catch  on.  but  not  quickly.  "I 
doubt  ISDN  k  going  to  pn^er- 
ite  fast  enough  for  tbe  existing 
CPE  companies  to  hang  in 
thoe,"  be  said.  GE  k  running 
one  Basic  Rate  ISDN  instal¬ 
lation. 

"ISDN  wiD  evolve  to  a  wide- 
area  sofiitka  in  a  couple  of  years, 
but  in  the  meantime,  it  be 
smaller  companieft  with  local  and 
reponal  applications  that  wiD  be 
able  to  use  H,"  King  predicted. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  OM  Rioblem 


Manufocturers  planning  for  low-emission  VDTs 


eiectrofingDetic  ndtttioo  based  on  Swed¬ 
ish  standards  and  plans  to  announce  a 
monitor  for  both  types  emissiaQS  early 
next  year.  For  monitors  to  be  sold  to  the 
Swedish  government,  they  must  meet 
low-emission  standards,  said  Thinh  IVan, 
president  of  Sigma. 

VDT  manufacturers  are  in  the  thorny 
position  of  wanting  to  capHahae  on  an 
emerging  market  for  b^tb-conscious 
conswners  whOe  insisting  there  are  no 
health  problems  associated  with  current 
monitors.  Acknowledging  the  latttf  could 
raise  concerns  over  potentia]  babihty. 
There  have  been  DO  coodustve  studies 

on  health  effects  from  VDT  emissions, 
but  an  early  version  of  an  Environroenta! 

^ ....  _ _ _ _ _  Protection  Agency  report  recommended 

has  a  tow-emissioR  monitor  for  one  type  (rf  that  extremely  tow  frequency  dectro- 
magnetk  Selds  be  classified  as  a  “proba¬ 
ble”  cause  of  human  cancer.  That  recom- 
mendatton  was  resdnded  pending  further 

review,  according  to  Louis  Slesin,  editor 
of  “Microwave  News.” 

^  ^  ^  The  second  type  of  emissioos  —  very 

*  I  tow  frequency  —  has  been  under  suspi- 

m  iW  cka  far  several  years  and  has  been  the  fo- 

•  •  ^  cusofother.stillincondusive.studies. 


matioo  exchange  on  VDT  health  effects,  tow-endsafon  VDTs  on  the  market  with 
They  also  agreed  to  took  to  those  organ-  no  agreement  on  what  constitutes  “tow- 
to  set  test  and  oKasureinent  stan-  emission.”  Some  of  the  manufacturers  at 
VDT  naoufacturers  are  pobiidy  leavng  dards  for  tow-emission  VDTs.  if  needed.  lastweek’smeetingsaidtlieyplantoiD- 

theisaiieafbeAhstandantototbeAmer-  “We  didn't  see  any  need  to  form  anotb-  troducetow-emissionmooitorstocapital- 

er  group.”  said  Marianne  Lettieri,  Apple  ute  on  consumer  concern, 
pnttr  and  Rgnjpmwe  Manufac-  Computer,  Inc. 'smeetiag  representative.  Apple,  for  instance,  is  “looking  into 

even  Aaaoditioo.  Private,  however.  siantdy,  Apple  testified  last  week  ways  to  tower  emission  rates,  not  because 
are  to  take  advantage  of  before  the  House  Committee  on  Science,  there's  any  scientific  basis  [for  health 

tw»»irh  P«iy»shy  Spoce  and  Technology.  encoungD^  Con-  prohlemsl.  but  because  we  want  to  be  re- 
low  etectfomagDetic  field-,  gress  to  support  “comprehensive  re-  sponsive  to  cansumers,"  Lettieri  said, 
enaaaottmoatarx.  search  of  the  potential  human  health  ef-  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  is  "not  sitting 

In  a  nvedng  last  week  in  San  iote.  fects  of  eoiissiotts,  especially  those  found  on  it”  either,  said  GulabSharma.  manager 
C^..  representatives  fiom  seven  U.S.  in  and  around  VDTs.”  of  Sun’s  CRT  display  group, 

mandactufers  agreed  to  support  the  two  Unless  government  v  industry  groups  One  firm.  Sigma  Designs.  Inc.,  already 
wrfiw-iat  nrganinhniML*  research  and  infor-  act  quiddy  to  set  standards,  there  will  be  - - — 


BYJ.A.SAVA<X 


X+3270 


Sigma’s  brand 
of  safety 


Connecting  with  your  ideas. 


(o  bo»  aadi  iMiK  av'Mi'*  *  lo*- 
ELP/VLP  mta  be.  nri 
ne  hmetw  $916  mi 

turn. 

JJLSAVMS 
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SAnsFAcnoN  Guaranteed 

If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  support,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  support  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  p)erformance.  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%. of  the  Fortune  500  and  thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
.  configurations.  An  equally  important  factor  in  measuring  our  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfaction,  in  which 
we  take  great  pride. 


SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


Operations  Automation  Group 

SEA  provides  a  complele  ine  of  operations  automation  products 
covering  all  critical  areas.  Wle  are  the  only  company  that  provides 
such  a  complele  line  of  operations  automation  softw^  backed  up 
by  first-rate  technical  supjxirt.  With  over  2.500  users  choosing  SEA 
as  their  single  source  for  operations  automation  software  v«  have 
assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  field.  Mausers  tel  us  the 
reason  they  have  selected  our  products  is  superior  support  as  wel 
as  our  integrated  approach  to  long-term  product  development. 

ODDS/MVS  •  Unattended  Operations, 

Master  Consoie  Management 

UBCO  •  Unattended  Operations,  Central  and  Remote 
Corarol  of  Operations,  including  remote  access 
from  a  PC  outside  the  data  carder. 

SAW?S  -  Sysoirt,  Sysiog  and  JCL  Management  Viewing, 
Archival  and  Retrieval. 

TSUS  -  Report  Management  and  Distribution. 

CSAR  -  Automated  Job  Scheduling  MVSVSE-VM. 

TRAUS  •  Data  Transmission  Management  System. 

QUICK  -  Data  Compression/Decompresaon  tor  SKteeaed 

TRAN  data  transmission  belwsen  mainframes  or 
mainframes  ami  PC  networto. 

SVMrH£T)C  -  Functionaify  verities  operating  system  aiKl 

JOBSTREAM  hardware  chcvtges  betore  production 
implenrentaHon. 

KEYS  -  Problem/Change,  Hardware/Seflware  Inventory 
and  Help  Desk  Management  System. 

JCLCLEAN  •  Reformat  imdify,  documert  XL 

automatically,  including  SMS  conversions. 


DASD/Data  Management  Group 

SEA'S  DASO  /  Data  managemert  tods  are  corpora  starxtards.  used 
by  over  4500  MVS  data  cerders.  Vlfe  guarantee  significata  savings 
in  DASO  costs 

PDSnisr-  High  speed  DASO/PDS  Management 
100%  lEBCOPr  replacsmsnL 

FASTGENR  -  High  Speed  leplaoemenl  tor  lEBQENER. 

POSUPOTE  •  High  speed  global  JCL/PDS  editor. 

PME- Automatic  DASO  Rool/Storags  Management 

/CF/L  •  LialC  replacement  V^M  tracking  and  reporting. 

VCF/M  •  Automated  VSAM  optimization  and  alocalion. 

SUPERZAP  -  Online  zap  unity  to  access  and  motSfy 
otherwise  utiavniable  areas  of  dntaaetii. 


Application  Development/ 

Performance  Measurement  Group 

SEA'S  Application  Oevelopmerd  and  PertormarKS  Measurement 
products,  used  at  over  IjOOO  locations,  aid  in  appicalian  deretop- 
menl  for  CICS  and  database  systems  and  monitor  progmm/system 
performance  ard  operational  dependencies 

PRO-2  -  Appkcatton  Oewetopment  MVSVSE. 


OHF  -  Automate  Creation  of  CICS  Help  Windows 

MRC  •  Momata  ONtoe  Color  Graphic  Rspotls  analyze 
system  activity  for  tMa  center  managers. 


SEA  has  products  that  will  save  budget  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation’s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  company  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels  of  technical  support.  VJfe  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 

For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  above  cali  1~800-272~7322. 

AH  SOFTWARE  ENGiNEERiNG  OF  AMERiCA' 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Succ^s,  New  >ibrk  11042 
Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  F»:  (516)  354-4015 


Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


NEWS 


Wyse  multiprocessor  challenges  rivals 


BY  MAKYFRAN  JOHNSON 


SAN  JOSE.  Caltf.  —  Wyse  Technology 
extended  tte  high  end  of  its  UniX'fassed 
nnittiustf  systems  fine  today  with  the  in- 
troductkm  of  the  Series  90001  Model 
940.  intended  as  a  database  engine  and 
server  for  (hsti^Mted  procesang. 

Based  on  the  Intel  Corp.  1486  chip,  fbe 
new  system  can  support  up  to  ei^t  486 
processors  and  scale  up  to  performances 
of  1 00  tnilSoD  instnictioos  per  second. 

%9e  abo  announced  a  new  release  of 
its  own  versioo  of  AT&T  Unix  System  V 


Rdease  3.2,  as  well  as  a  number  of  «)■ 
hancements  for  earlier  models,  including 
a  486-based  CPU  upgrade  board  for  the 
Model  920,  a  small  computer  systems  in¬ 
terface  hard  dbk  and  tape  drive  sunwrt 
for  the  entxy^evel  Series  50001. 

All  cf  the  products  are  available  imme¬ 
diately.  The  90001  Model  940  ranges  in 
price  hom  $38,000  to  $215,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  configuration,  and  can  support  48 
to  64  users  with  one  CPU. 

The  underlying  ardutecture  of  the 
90001  series  is  symmedical  and  linearly 
scalable,  so  users  adding  CPUs  gain  a 
100%  performance  increase,  or  double 


power,  with  each  CPU,  said  Mary  Ann 
Winchester,  senior  mailieting  manager  at 
Wyse's  advanced  systems  group.  "That’s 
important  when  managing  large  amounts 
of  informatitm  on  a  server,"  she  noted. 

Richard  Shaffer,  editor  <rf  the  “Tech- 
ncrfogic  Computer  Letter,”  said  has 
been  popular  among  value-added  resell¬ 
ers  sii^  multiuser  systems  because  of 
its  upgradability,  multiprocessor  operat¬ 
ing  ^stem  and  historic  strength  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  terminals  and  personal  computers 
among  minicomputer  VARs  and  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Aim  Technology^  a  Unix  benchmarii- 


PRC»UCTIVITY 

PERFORMANCE 

...PARITY”  DBSS 


Benefits 

•  Cuts  devdopinent  costs  by 
20%  or  more 


Whliin 

The  Edit  Session: 
Rmctians 

•  BuiUs,  tunes,  tests  and 
times  SQL 


ing  firm  located  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
gave  the  %se  90001  Model  940  a  perfor¬ 
mance  rating  of  6,030%  and  a  user  load 
rating  of  902,  wfai^  %se  offidals  said  is 
an  indicatimi  that  it  significai^y  outper¬ 
forms  other  Unix-based  multiprocessing 
systems  from  oMnpetitors  such  as  Se¬ 
quent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.,  Pyramid 
Technotc^  Corp.  and  NCR  Corp. 

Wang  paves  Unix 
migration  path 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

.  CVSTAPF 


LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Hoping  to  salvage 
the  busing  of  some  of  its  earliest  cus¬ 
tomers  as  wefl  as  snap  up  some  new  users 
in  the  bargain,  ^ng  Laboratories.  Inc. 
formalixed  an  agreement  last  week  that 
will  users  of  the  Wang  2200  migrate 
to  Unix. 

Under  terms  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  Wang  win  distribute  Niakwa  Man¬ 
agement  Services  (rf  America,  Inc.’s  Ba- 
sic-2C  Devekqxnent  and  Runtime  soft¬ 
ware  packages. 

'The  Mundelein,  DL-hased  deveh^’s 
sctftware  will  provide  a  migration  path  to 
AT&T  Unix  System  V  and  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation's  Xenix  for  Ybng  2200 
and  CS/386 system  users  and  value-added 
reseDeisCVAR). 

"Not  a  lot  of  Wang  2200  users  migrat¬ 
ed  to  the  VS  platform  back  in  the '705  and 
early  ’80s,''  observed  Ton  VeArd,  pre^ 
dent  of  VCR.  Inc.,  an  independent  con¬ 
sisting  firm  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Wang  estimated  that  more  than 
70,000  of  its  Model  2200  computers  have 
been  installed  worldwide  since  their  initial 
debut  in  1972.  An  upgraded  version  of  the 
system,  the  32-btt  C^386,  was  unveiled 
in  1986.  I 

InvestmMVf  insuronce 

The  Wang/Niakwa  agreement  will  allow 
Wang  users  and  VARs  to  i^tect  their  ex¬ 
isting  Basic-2  software  investments  a^e 
providing  an  (^tkmal  migratkm  path  from 
proprietary  Vfeng  systems  to  industry- 
standard  platfonns. 

Basic-2C  is  an  enhanced  imi^ementa- 
txn  of  the  Basic-2  language  used  m 
Wang’s  2200  and  CS/386  systems.  It  re¬ 
portedly  has  40,000  end-user  sites  to 
date. 

The  software  can  also  be  ported  to 
Wang’s  Dynamix  line  of  multiuser  Unix 
servers,  as  weD  as  industry-standard  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  PC  local-area  net¬ 
works  runniDg  under  Xenix  or  SCO  Unix 
System  V/386,  Release  3.2. 

'T  ^hinlr  this  wfll  definitely  increase 
Wang's  sales,"  said  VeArd,  adding  that 
there  are  Ba^-2C  users  scattered  across 
a  diverse  range  of  vertical  markets  — 
from  construction  management  to  grave¬ 
yard  tracking.  "Yfeng  will  be  able  to  walk 
into  the  Unix  arena  with  thousands  of  ex¬ 
isting  software  products.” 

'The  Ba8ic-2C  program  is  divided  into 

two  modules:  a  devdopment  package  and 

a  runtime  package.  SiMed  (or  availability 
next  month  for  Yang's  Dynamix  line,  the 
development  package  license  fees  will 
range  from  $M5  to  $995.  The  Runtime 
package  is  also  scheduled  for  d^very 
next  nxxitb,  with  fees  ranging  from  $395 
for  a  sin^e-user  system  to  $9, 160  for  sys¬ 
tems  supporting  more  than  64  users. 
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IS  Database  Servers 

Tbi 

Ife  Whole  Vtibrid 

ORACLE  Server.  Nonstop  data  sharing  among  PCs,  Macs,  minis,  and  mainframes. 


frti  SQLfiBnils 


Imagine  <he  fnistr^ion  of  being  in  an  airplane 
that  can  only  take  off  and  land  at  the  same 
airport.  SQL  Server  suffers  that  same  problem.  It 
limits  users  to  a  single  server  running  just  OS/2 
and  Named  Pipes. 

ORACLE*  Server  is  different.  As  an  open 
server,  it  works  with  virtually  any  network,  any 
operating  system,  application  or  database 
system. 

So  ORACLE  can  act  as  an  inform^km  hub  to 
share  data  across  an  organization^  PCs,  Macs. 


OUScrwr 


minis  and  mainframes. 

ORACLE  Server  works 
with  existing  Novell,  3Com, 

and  IBM  LANs  as  well  as  F 
Lotus  1-2-3  and  dBASE  | 
af^Iications.  *  | 

It  even  allows  access  | 

^  to  corporate  data  stored  f 


— 


. 


SIT  vendors’  %  # 

I'are  such  as  %  f 

>onDECminis  *  • 

dDB2onIBM  '  • 

fiainframes. 

And  only  Oracle 
provides  a  set  of 
integrated  tools 
for  portable 
application 
development, 
office  automation  and  CASE 
It  also  has  interfaces  to  the 
most  popular  programming 
languages. 

All  this  is  backed  by  the 
largest  service  and  suf^rt 
organization  of  ^y  software 
company  in  the  world. 

Call  I-800-ORACLE1  ext.  8193 

I  to  buy  ORACLE  Server 

1.finn!MAnF1  for$3699and 

months  of  free 
Upgrades  and  phone 

“csa^s:,**  “ir 

Or  you  can  try  the  3- 
in  your  area  userDeveI<^rsVersicm 

'  for  $1299. 

Because  no  one  wants  to  be  all  hooked  up 
with  no  place  to  go. 


ORACLE  Server  \ 


ORACLE* 


Compatibility  •  PoitaUJity  Connectability 


<1990  OwdtCofpowlian.  ORACLE  «  a  tBBinara<)f1»mw<'q<0wdeCqpciaBn.AIHri»nTmn<uiWu<>)  aw  tew 


Thailand’s  database  aimed  at  social  needs 


L*st  in  a  jrncf 

Cooipiitenporid  Scnitb- 

aooian  Awards. 

BY  CAROL  HILOeBRAND 


A  look  through  your  wal¬ 
let  can  reveal  just  how 
deeply  embedded  in  »> 
formatioQal  databases 
youare. 

fHow  many  idendSca- 
tioo  cards  can  you  come 
up  with?  Licaise.  Sodal- 
security  card.  Credit 
cards.  Each  represents  a 
different  compirter  data¬ 
base  where  personal  infonnation  about 
youhasbeenstared.Thiid(ofthepo68ibil- 
ities  —  both  good  and  bad if  ail  those 
sources  of  mfbrmation  were  compiled  into 
one  database  for  an  entire  nation’s  popu- 


Thailand's  Ministry  erf  the  Interior  has 


created8iichasystem.ItsCentia]B3puia- 
tioo  Database  (Cn))  ctoaely  tracks  the  55 
mtHtnw  Thais  living  in  10  miDioo  bouse- 
hokfe  natioawide.  The  database,  which  is 
the  ooly  fufiy  integiated  demographics 
database  systm  n  the  world,  can  be  used 
to  improve  the  country’s  standard  of  bv- 
ing.  and  it  has  netted  tte  ministry  a  Com- 
puierworid  Smitiuonian  Award. 

“YVe  can  plan  various  parts  of  Thai  so¬ 
ciety  in  hundreds  of  categories,"  said  Sur- 
aefaai  Srisaracam,  director  of  the  CPD 
Center  in  RangknS  For  example,  public 
bealtb  planning  can  be  improved  by  pro¬ 
viding  accurate  and  timely  statistics  on 
berths  and  deaths,  he  said. 

The  daubase  is  designed  to  gyrate 
accurate  information  on  a  natioawide  ba¬ 
sis.  The  detailed  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  can  aid  greatly  in  such  areas  as  urban 
educational  planing,  health  care  and 
benefits  adnmistration,  as  well  as  tax  col- 
lection  and  law  enforcement.  "The  pay¬ 
back  will  be  in  terms  of  the  improved  effi- 


Tandy  PC  takes  on  IBM  PS/1 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 
evsTArr 


FORT  ?PORTH.  Texas  ~  Attemp^  to 
counter  IBM's  latest  incuraioo  into  Ha  tra¬ 
ditional  home  computer  turf,  Tandy  Corp. 
bst  week  unveiled  a  personal  computer 
that  undercuts  the  new  I^rsonal  Sys¬ 
tem/ I's  baae  price  by  $250. 

The  Tandy  lOC^IU.  hopes  to  be  all 
thmgs  to  home  users  by  bunding  24  home 
productivity  appiicatiw  in  adtfitioo  to 
DOS.  lYiese  inckide  personal  and  financial 
roanagemeot  udhties  that  aflow  users  to 
balance  a  checkbook,  manage  investment 
portioboa  and  compute  efamges  to  recipes 
baaed  on  the  number  of  servings  needed. 

While  IBM  chose  tbe'late^nodel  Intel 
Corp.  80286  efag)  for  Hs  VS/l.  the  Tandy 


box  runs  off  the  even  more  outdated  Intel 
8086  chip.  Memory  starts  at  512K  bytes 
and  is  opandable  to  a  maxiinum  of  768K 
bytes.  The  unit  suppom  IBM  Color 
Graphics  Adaptor  graphics  and  includes 
one  expanaon  slot,  joystk^  and  mouse 
ports  a^  paraflel  and  seria]  interfaces. 

Tandy  does  not  require  Hs  customers 
to  purchase  an  expansion  chassis  to  add 
memory  or  drives,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
PS/1  ICW,  July  2],  Tandy  claimed  that  to¬ 
tal  accessory  charges  for  Hs  box  will  cost 
the  user  $350  less  than  that  of  IBM's  ac¬ 
cessories. 

The  $750  base  modd  indudes  a  720K- 
byte.  3Win.  floppy  disk  drive  and  a  mono¬ 
chrome  mooHor.  A  color  monHor  and 
20M-byte  bard  disk  bring  the  price  up  to 
$1300. 


^  IFYOU  DEPEND  ON  CICS... 
Attend  a  FREE  introductorv  seminar 
forCICS/ESA  Version  3!!! 


AUGUST  13. 1990 
10:l|Oaji.-4fl0pjR. 

OMNI  PAM  CENTRAL  HOTEL 

Seventh  Avenue  at  S6th  Street 

CVel,  Eduction,  die  wwortd-leading  sped,  lot  m  CICS 
educatMn  and  consulting  invilts  tachnicat  support  managtfs  and 
sysleins  programatts  with  CICS  eiptrienct  to  atttnd  •  ME  one  day 
tamnar  which  wil  eiamwic  tlw  naw  structure  end  functions  of 
CICS/ESA  Verwon  3.  IBM's  revolutionarv  pUtfom  for  teleprocessing 
lor  the  iMs  Refrashment  breaks  end  lunch  wiH  be  provided. 

Pteese  call  for  more  mformetion  concerning  Circle 
Education's  ful  schedule  of  CICS  training  seminars,  and  on-silc 
training  end  consulting. 

'  CAUTOdAV  ,  .  .  . 

FoeMsavAnoei  /cifClel 

,  BXXATION 


Circle  Education 
212  529  7589 


ciency  or  the  work  performance  of 
government  agencies,"  Srisaracaro  said; 

Before  the  CPD  was  initiated  five 
years  ago,  educational  and  development 
pbnnmg  was  dooe  on  a  regional  basts. 
Statistical  reports,  produced  manually  at 
the  ministry,  were  often  outdated  b^ore 
their  completion.  "Now  we  have  an  auto¬ 
mated  information  system  that  covers  ev¬ 
ery  area."  Srisaracam  said. 

A  vHal  part  of  the  system  is  the  persoo- 
al  identification  number  (PIN)  project, 
which  has  set  up  ^  computerued  system 
for  processing  personal  ID  cards  for  each 
Thai  citizen.  These  cards,  which  contain 
both  a  thumb(»int  and  a  bead-and-sboul- 
ders  photo,  are  being  produced  at  a  rate  of 
6  miUion  annually.  The  system  has  been 
operating  since  January  1988  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  about  12  millim  cards  thus  far. 
They  will  eventuaUy  become  the  official 
Thai  ID  document. 

Thailand,  which  is  bordered  by  such 
pcrfitkally  unstable  countries  as  Burma, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  also  uses  data  from 
the  PIN  project  to  combat  illegal  entry 
into  the  country.  Apfdkatioos  being 
vek4>ed  include  passport,  immigration 
and  refugee  control  systems. 

Such  close  governmental  tracking  of 
its  citizens  can  conjure  up  shades  of  Big 
Brother,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  Srisara- 
cam  said.  "It's  a  system  that  people  need. 
They  accept  H."  CPD  also  complies  with 
government  privacy  laws,  be  said. 


Tbol  dfixwna  are  subjects  and  bentff- 
eiaries  of  the  world's  largest  database 

The  database  is  housed  on  three  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Corp.  Cyber  960  mainframes 
and  two  Cyber  830  multiprocessors  wHh 
lOOG  bytes  of  disk  capacity.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  IRM-compatible  workstations  run¬ 
ning  DOS  are  linked  to  the  Cybers.  The 
center  now  receives  updated  information 
on  paper  monthly  from  Hs  1,000  provin¬ 
cial  offices.  The  local  offices  are  mqiected 
to  be  linked  on-bne  to  the  main  data  cen¬ 
ter  within  six  years,  and  they  will  be  al:^ 
to  send  a  daily  update  of  the  data. 


Learn  to  predict  the  future. 

Amaze  wur  bosses  Outwit  competitors.  Control  >’our  fortunes  Get 
hands  on  expenence  shaping  your  future— with  the  world's  finest  c^ling 
.scheme 

Enroll  in  AT&T SYSTIMAX^  PDS  Training  Seminars. 

Four-day  class  sessions  are  slated  to  run  August  20-25,  and  Oa(4)er  22-25, 
1990  Topics  covered  will  include  multivendor  integration,  architectural 
design,  fiber  vs  unshielded  twisted  pair  media  .seleaion,  administration 
and  installation  hints.  RFP  design,  and  future  growth  and  flexibility.  To 
regisier.  or  for  more  information,  cal!  1 800  554-6400.  Ask  for  Course  #28F 

^AKT 

The  right  choice. 
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What's  news  is  that  you  no  longer  have  to  spend  hours 
writing  code  to  develop  applications  and  produce  reports. 

Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
report  writer  now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide 
you  with  the  tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  genera¬ 
tors,  editors,  screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  con¬ 
trols.  So  you  can  write  applications  in  a  traction  of  the  time  it 
takes  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 


Vbur  end  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click" 
^blelalk"'  facilities.  And  without  ever  having  to  learn  the 
FOCUS  language. 

As  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are  porta¬ 
ble  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms.  Such  as 
IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  PCs  under  DOS,  OS/2  and  LANS. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out- 


FOCUS  afso  lets  you  join  relational  and  non-relational  data. 
So  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL  tables  with  Enscribe 
files,  and  even  convert  and  populate  new  tables  from  . 
existing  files.  Vbu  don't  need  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS 
automatically  generates  the  necessary  syntax. 


side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433  ext.  3700.  Or  you  can  write 
to  Information  Builders  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  ffork,  NY 
10001.  tAte'll  be  happy  to 

give  you  the  full  report  on  ||Q|[  _ _ 

FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  |tJ|lnformatXxi  Builders,  kic. 


This  adveflrWYient  refers  to  fKimerous  software  orcxJucts  by  their  trafle  riames  In  most,  if  r«  all  cases,  these  des^natwre  are  claimeo  as  trademarks  or  regtstered  trademarks  by  their  rescediwe  companws. 


DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  TANDEM  ■  UNIX  •  ©M  Mainframe  •  OEC/VAX  •  AS/AOO  •  NP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  DOS  •  SUN  •  LAN  •  TANDEM  •  •  BULL 


□EC/VAX 


NEWS 


TECH  TALK 


SqMoeMMior 

■  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s 
electronic  photography  (kvi- 
sioD  has  developed  image 
compression  software  that  it 
said  reduces  the  cost  of  star¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  large  Ap¬ 
ple  Compute.  Inc.  Madn- 
tosh  coIot  images  by  as  much 
as93%.**KodakColor- 
squeese  image  compression 
software  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
duce  24-bit  PICT  and  TIFF 
files  by  hKtors  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5-to-l.  8-to-l  and  14- 
to-1."  said  Robert  Bensman, 
marketing  managn*  at  the  di- 
visioiL  restored  to  its 
origina]  size,  the  file  can  be 
saved  in  either  PICT  or  > 
TIFF  or  copied  to  the  Scrap¬ 
book  of  Clipboard  on  the 
Macintosh.  The  software  is 
available  now  at  a  suggested 
retad  price  of  $179. 

Hardy  MW  diiMiid 

■  Researchers  at  General 
Electric  Co.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  synthetic  diamond  that 
conducts  heat  and  laser 
more  effectively  than  natural 
diamonds.  The  new  diamond 
could  be  used  in  future  gener¬ 
ations  of  microchips  and  b- 
sers,  the  company  sakt  It 
could  also  be  used  to  create 
microchips  that  feature  dose-  ' 
ly  packed  components  that 
wwld  be  more  impervious  to 
potentially  destni^e  ef¬ 
fects  of  beat. 

Alo^callugitige 

■  Bellcore  has  developed 

what  it  said  is  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient,  object-oriented  com-  I 

puter  bngua^  called  Laure  | 

that  uses  logical  deduction  to  I 
solve  complex  programming 
problems.  "Laure  program¬ 
mers  need  only  describe  the 
software-ajiting  result  they 
are  seeking,  and  Laure  will 
determine  the  best  way  to 
reach  that  goal."  said  Bell¬ 
core  researcher  Diane  Hof- 
foss.  The  new  programming 
language  can  automate  up  to 
50%  of  a  programmer's 

work,  acosrding  to  Yves  Ca- 
seau.  the  software's  inventor. 
Laure  organizes  facts  and 
rebted  instructional  data  into  ! 
sets  and  then  defines  qiecific  .. 
rebtionships  among  all  the 
sets  in  a  program.  ! 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Rut-roh!  High-tech  helps  The  Jetsons 

* 

Universal  Studios  uses  computer-generated  animation  to  bring  back  an  old  favorite 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CVSTVf 

George  jetsoo,  the  ceatral 
character  in  the  once-popu- 
br,  ammated  television 
show,  TV  MUans,  spent 
much  of  his  time  on-screen 
tussling  with  futuristic  techndogy  that 
had  run  amok. 

Now  George  is  back  on-screen  in 
"the  recently  released  Universal  Stu- 
dioG’  and  Hanna-Barbera  Productions’ 
film.  Jetaonx  The  Mone.  and  he  has 
modeni  technology  in  part  to  thank  for 
his  comeback. 

The  film's  opening  titles,  as  well  as 
several  minutes  of  backgrounds,  were 
created  by  deGraf/W^hnnan,  a  West 
Hollywood.  CaGf..  software  design  and 
fibn  production  firm.  The  company 
used  Syinb(4ics.  Inc.  workstations  run- 
nmgSymbolics'two-andthree-dtmen- 
skmal  paint  and  animation  software. 

Symbolics,  based  in  Burlington. 
Mass.,  deagns  hi^-end  graidiics  pro¬ 
duction  systems  and  st^ware  for 
broadcast,  video  proAiction.  film,  en- 
gineeiing  and  corporate  markets. 

Univeraal  Studios  and  Hanna-Bar¬ 
bera  wanted  a  "cartoon  look"  for  the 
Jetsons  movie,  but  they  also  wanted 
backgrounds  that  had  accurate,  3-D 
perspectives.  Traditionally,  the  back¬ 
grounds  in  animated  films  are  flat;  to 
suggest  movement,  the  filmmaker  may 
pan  the  camera  from  side  to  side,  ex¬ 
plained  Michael  \^hrman.  president  of 
deGraf/Wahrman.  To  create  a  sense  of 
movement  into  or  out  of  a  background, 
the  filmmaker  must  build  a  3-D  model . 

The  drawback  is  that  the  model 
lacks  the  cartooni^  lo(d[  of  the  rest  of 
an  animated  film.  Computer-generated 
animation  overctmies  that  limitati(m 


and  offers  additional  advantages,  such 
as  permitting  the  filmmaker  to  use  the 
same  background  repeatedly. 

DeGraf/Wahrman.  \K4uch  had  previ¬ 
ously  made  an  animated  film  for  an 
amusement  ride  at  the  Umversal  Stu¬ 
dios  Theme  FM  in  Orlando.  Fb..  cre¬ 
ated  eight  minutes  of  background  ani¬ 
mation  for  the  movie,  inducting  a  46- 


*I9W. n— I  Batuifritwi, 

doGraf/Wohnnon  ttsed  graphics  workstations 
from  Symbolics  to  create  animated  footage  that  re¬ 
tained  the  feel  of  cartoons 

second  establishing  shot  that  carries 
the  viewer  in  a  jet  car  through  Orbit 
City,  the  Jetson  family’s  hometown. 

More  firms  are  turning  to  high-end 
workstations  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  film  and  productions,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Joseph  Pkmsld.  director  of 
applications  marketing  at  Symbolics. 

Last  December,  for  example,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  used  Symbolics' 
ivory  animation  and  paint  system  for 
Macintosh  II  systems  to  create  in  only 
two  months  a  90-second  conq)uter-ant- 
mated  video  to  introduce  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  IIFX.Plonskisaid. 

Advances  in  high-resolution  video 
technology,  such  as  higlnkfuiition 
television  (HDTV),  are  abo  driving  the 
demand  for  razor-sharp  computer- 
generated  graphics  in  medidoe,  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  other  areas,  he  said. 

Media  Productions  in  Pompano 
Beach,  Fb.,  uses  a  Symbdics  worksta¬ 
tion  to  convert  motion  picture  film  to 
HDTV,  which  is  then  broadcast  over 
fiber-optic  cables  to  high-definition 
electronic  dnemas.  said 
James  Haney,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  preddent.  Qub 
Theater  Network,  the 
production  firm’s  par¬ 
ent  company,  aims  to 
install  tke  electrooic 
cinemas  in  exclusive 
dubs,  resmts  and  high- 
rise  apartment  com- 
(riexes,  Haney  said. 

"Many  retirees,  es- 
pedaUy  here  in  Florida, 
live  in  secure  communi¬ 
ties  and  do  not  rrormally 
go  to  the  movies,"  said 
Bob  Kemmerer,  vice- 
president  of  (narketing 
at  Medb  Productions. 

■  This  way  they  can  sec  movies  in  their 
own  living  ot  vacationing  environ¬ 
ment." 

The  cinemas  wiO  show  first-run  and 
dassic  movies  plus  live  entertainment 
and  sporting  events  shot  in  HDTV. 


Cutting  costs  with  computer-based  training 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

cmsttrf 


When  Carousel  Medb- 
wotks  found  itself  in 
competition  for  a  cor^ 
rate  contraa  with  ^e 
video  production  firms, 
the  small  developer  of  tnuorng  pro¬ 
grams  had  a  pretty  good  idea  it  could 
get  the  business.  TTie  reason:  Carousel 
offered  a  bid  of  $30,000,  a  mere  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  cost  of  any  other  bidder. 

The  Honeoye.  N.Y.,  firm  devek^ 
training  programs  on  personal  com¬ 
puters  using  mullime^  authoring 
software  for  clients  sud)  as  Eastman 
Kodak  Ca  and  Xerox  Corp.  "The  qual¬ 
ity  ts  not  the  same,  but  it  doesn’t  need 
to  be,"  said  Denny  McEhoy,  Carou¬ 
sel’s  founder  and  president. 

ComputCT-bas^  training  (CBT)  is 
finally  coming  of  age.  thanks  to  krw- 
cost  PCs  and  object-oriented  program¬ 


ming  (OOP)  software  that  turns  course 
developers  into  multimedia  producers. 

OOP  technology-based  software 
authoring  tools  are  a  "monumental 
step  forward  in  generating  computer- 
based  training  programs,"  McEJroy 
said.  “Now  the  subject  matter  expert 
has  the  tods  that  allow  him  to  sit  down 
and  do  a  presentation  just  like  an  au¬ 
thor  uses  a  word  processing  pro- 
gr^" 

"In  the  last  two  years,  things  have 
gotten  a  lot  easier  in  CBT  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  largely  because  we  don’t 
have  to  have  people  with  a  dedicated 
programming  background  to  do  it," 
said  James  Hhe,  manager  of  instruc¬ 
tional  system  development  at  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  in  Nashville.  Tenn. 
"What  we’re  able  to  do  now  is  have 
people  keep  their  eyes  on  instructkmal 
design  and  pay  more  attention  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  chent’s  teaming  needs." 

The  time  saved  in  programming  is 


shifted  into  producing  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  programs  that  blend  audio, 
graphics  and  text. 

Northern  Telecom  uses  a  software 
authoring  program  called  Authorware, 
published  by  Minneapolis-based  Autb- 
orware,  Inc.  The  program  can  create 
marketing  presentations  and  training 
programs,  HHe  said. 

"Once  you  have  the  source  materi¬ 
al,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  create  an  ap¬ 
plication,"  said  William  Bayer,  educa¬ 
tional  services  manager  at  Ridiard  D. 
Irwin,  loc. 

"The  biggest  challenge  is  getting 
source  material,”  be  said.  "We  recent¬ 
ly  bad  a  situation  where  we  were  wott¬ 
ing  on  (an  Apple  Computer.  Inc.)  Hy¬ 
perCard  stack,  and  the  author  wanted 
to  include  a  sound  resource.  We  were 
floored  by  the  cost  of  permission  to  use 
a  small  snippet  of  so^.  It  was  unbe¬ 
lievably  expensive,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  pursue  that  tuition.” 
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Many  users.  Multiple  fams.  One  printer. 


Tl’s  8900  Series  — 
cost-cutting  shared  printers 
for  forms  and  more. 

Now  you  can  get  a  single  shared 
printer  that  can  do  the  job  of  several 
machines  —  print  up  to  nine-part 
forms,  letters,  labels,  envelopes  and 
other  documents.  The  8900  Series  is  a 
solution  that  not  only  makes  sense,  it 
saves  money. 

Starting  at  only  $2,345,*  an 
8900  Series  printer  is  one  of  the  fastest 
shared  printers  in  its  class,  with  more 
features  and  a  size  that’s  slighdy  larger 
than  your  personal  printer. 

Because  of  its  impressive  list  of 
paper-handling  feamres  —  zero  tear-off, 
paper  parking,  top-of-form  sensing  and 
more  —  an  8900  Series  printer  can  be 
used  in  all  kinds  of  applications  and 
shared  easily.  It  automatically  adjusts 


to  form  width,  length  and  thickness, 
making  form  waste  and  misaligned  pa¬ 
per  a  thing  of  the  past. 

You  can  also  say  goodbye  to  com¬ 
plicated  controls.  Now  you  can  select 
options  like  print  quality  (tanging  from 


Tl’s  8900  Series  prints  a  variety  of  forms 
-  and  more. 


letter-quality  100  cps  to  Rapid  Print 
600  cps),  font  styles,  menu  status  and 
more  by  simply  touching  a  Powerkey™ 
button.  Some  models  even  print  color 
graph*  or  highlight  reports  with  up  to 
seven  colors. 

What’s  mote,  with  its  16,0(X) 
pages-per-month**  output  capability, 
an  89()0  Series  printer  is  so  reliable  it 
can  even  replace  some  line  printers. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  cost-cutting 
printer  solution  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  For  more  information,  call 

1-800-527-3500. 


,  Texas  ^ 
Instouments 


©1990TI 66056 

*n  suggested  list  price.  **  Erased  upon  2,000  characters  per  page.  Powerley  is  a  trademark  of  TsosltumimerK  IncotporaiecL 
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EDITORIAL 

Strategy  stew 

YOU'VE  PROBABLY  HEARD  this  one, 
but  in  case  you  haven't. . . 

A  woman  appears  three  times  in  front 
of  a  divorce  court  judge,  each  time  say¬ 
ing  her  marriage  had  never  been  consummated. 
Her  first  husband,  she  said,  had  been  hurt  in  the 
war  and  just,  well,  couldn't.  Her  second  husband 
was  too  old  and  wasn't  interested.  Her  third?  An 
IBM  salesman  who  sat  on  the  end  of  the  bed  tell¬ 
ing  her  how  great  it  was  going  to  be. 

These  days,  you  can  replace  the  Big  Blue  suit¬ 
or  with  any  number  of  salesmen  from  comp^es 
that  h^ve  proclaimed  various  and  oftentimes 
grandiose  statements  of  direction.  There's  CA 
'90s  from  Computer  Associates  International; 
Network  Appiicatian  Support  from  DEC; 
AT&Ts  Unffied  Network  Management  Archi¬ 
tecture;  OCCA  or  Open  Cooperative  Computing 
Architecture  from  NCR  and  on  and  on.  The  list  is 
prodigious. 

In  most  instances,  there  are  two  reasons  why 
vendors  make  such  pronouncements.  The  pufr 
Bdy  stated  reason  is  that  the  large  customer 
ba^  of  such  companies  need  to  know  what  the 
future  win  bring  from  major  suppliers.  These 
customers  want  assurances  that  investments 
made  today  will  be  protected  with  architectural 
enhancements  and  continued  support  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  also  want  to  know  whae  their  suppli¬ 
ers'  strategies  fit  into  the  framework  of  emerg¬ 
ing  standards.  And  third-party  software 
companies  need  this  advance  mformation  to 
gauge  and  direct  their  development  efforts. 

So  these  statements  of  long-term  direction 
are  good  for  the  aistomer,  you  are  told,  even  if 
they  involve  opening  the  kimono  to  other  com¬ 
petitors  as  weO  as  to  the  customer  base. 

The  second  reason  is  grounded  in  the  harsher 
realities  of  doing  business  in  an  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  world,  in  which  the  vendors  are  many,  the 
real  technology  breakthroughs  few  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  waning  in  some  key  markets. 

^  the  world  grew  more  complex  and  compet¬ 
itive  during  the  1 980s,  vendors  threw  all  sorts  of 
products  and  product  strategies  at  it,  casting 
lines  in  whatever  pools  looked  to  have  the  big¬ 
gest  fish.  Then  buying  preferences  changed. 
Customers  began  aggressively  downsizing. 
“Proprietary”  began  to  be  a  dirty  word,  even 
thou^  it  characterized  nxist  large  vendor  strat¬ 
egies  and.  in  fact,  still  does. 

The  result  was  a  crying  need  on  the  part  of 
some  vendors  to  show  that  there  was  some  pur¬ 
pose  to  what  seemed  like  random  strate^es. 
This  purpose  was  part  of  a  continuum  known  as 
the  "statement  of  direction,''  which  always  in¬ 
cludes  a  promise  of  bow  good  it's  going  to  be. 

These  pronouncements  certainly  do  serve  a 
useful  function  in  IS  planning.  Just  remember 
that  the  strategies  tbonselves,  especially  those 
that  extend  several  years  out.  will  be  influenced 
and  altered  ^  dynamics  no  one  can  foresee.  Also 
ask  if  yours  is  a  vendor  whose  long-term  strate¬ 
gy  is  a  sensible  articulation  of  direction  or  just  a 
company  casting  about  to  justify  the  lack  of  a  co¬ 
hesive  product  strategy  in  the  past 


Vexed  for  Next 

As  a  registered  developer  for  the 
Next  computer,  we  take  strong 
exception  to  "Next  finds  revolu¬ 
tion  a  Long  March"  (CW,  June 
18).  Fn^.  the  purcha^  of  the 
computer  receives  an 
amaang  variety  of  powerful  ap- 
plicatioiiis  bundM  with  the  ma¬ 
chine:  Writenow.  Tex.  SQL. 
Mathematica  and  Digital  Librv- 
iao,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Many  other  attributes  such  as 
Nextstep.  Megapixel  display, 
hardware  Ethernet  and  Objec¬ 
tive  C  under  Mach  make  the 
Next  personal  computer  the 
most  powerful  PC  ava^ble. 

Tbe  article  dwelled  on  the 
lack  of  sales.  You  would  have 
done  better  to  discuss  Busines!>- 
land's  marketing  plan  for  Next: 
Its  dients  are  large  businesses, 
and  large  businesses  are  hardly 
tbe  best  place  to  sell  innovation 
or  increased  productivity. 

Steve  Stales 
Oliver  Industries 

Laurel.  Md. 

EyesonD&B 

Having  attended  the  McCor¬ 
mack  &  Dodge  conference  in 
San  Frandsco,  I  can  relate  to  the 
concerns  expressed  by  various 
users  in  "M&D  users  still  fuzzy 
on  D&B  stqiport  plans'’  (CW. 
June  25).  Concern  about  support 
for  M&D  i^oducts  began  over  a 
year  ago  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Professiona}  Services  Orga- 
oizatioo  and  the  concurrent  de¬ 
parture  of  several  experienced 
field  support  personnel.  At  near¬ 
ly  the  same  time,  changes  were 
announced  to  the  lelefrfione  sup¬ 
port  policy,  and  GL  2.0  users  be¬ 
gan  to  rea^  that  there  was  no 
pathway  forthcoming  to  migrate 
to  the  GL  3.0  version. 

With  the  merger,  most  users 


have  taken  a  wait-and-see  ap¬ 
proach.  We  are  all  interested  in 
what  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware  means  when  it  says  it  will 
"support"  all  existing  products. 
The  announcements  made  in  the 
opening  session  are  tbe  first  visi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  their  intentions. 

John  (mlay  was  given  tbe 
clear  edict  to  n»ke  Next-Gen  an 
evolutionary  product,  not  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  one.  However,  should 
the  imi^ementation  of  Next-Gen 
require  more  resources  than  a 
normal  upgrade,  it  wiU  stiU  be 
less  expensive  than  purchasing, 
installing  and  learning  someone 
else 's  software. 

Scott  Y.  Daoejf 
Assistant  Controller. 
Pla  nning&  Systems 
Fairchild  Fastener  Group 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Group  dynamics 

Your  artide  "Meetings  that 
aren't  hard  to  take"  (CW,  June 
25]  brings  deserved  attention  to 
computer-supported  meetings. 

I  take  exception,  however,  to 
the  assertion  that  "If  the  group 
processes  are  already  poor,  then 
the  technology  can  only  make 
matters  worse."  This  is  simply 
not  true.  An  otherwise  dysfunc¬ 
tional  group  can  often  effectively 
make  a  decision  because  it  used  a 
group  decision  support  system. 
This  occurs  because  the  support 
system  imposes  an  effective  de- 
dsion-matog  process. 

Group  processes  are  critically 
important  to  successful  meet- 
mgs.  Effective  group  decision 
su[^>ort  systems  do  not  presume 
that  existing  processes  are  good . 
Their  success  results  in  part 
from  the  temporary  imposition 
of  a  "good"  decision-making 
process  on  the  group.  By  focus¬ 
ing  attention  on  process  issues, 
group  systems  can  help  execu¬ 


tive  and  management  teams  im¬ 
prove  their  everyday  dedsioa- 
making  processes  as  weD. 

SandorP.  Sckviiuiii 
President 
Ex^utive  Decision  Services 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Computer  cops 

Supporters  of  hackers  claim  that 
tbe  act  of  dectroaicaBy  wresting 
confidential  mfbrmatioD  from 
computd’  files  s  a  valuable 
learning  experience  [CW,  June 
25].  What  odd  thinking!  Do  we 
let  teenagers  pick  locks  on  our 
doors  and  safe  deposit  boxes  so 
they  can  learn  about  keys  and 
combinatiOTs? 

Informatkm  is  a  firm's  most 
valuable  asset.  It  deserves  pro- 
tectkNi.  1  doubt  that  Mitch  Ka- 
por  would  want  information 
about  products  under  devdop- 
meot  at  his  company  published  in 
a  hacker  newsletter  or  on  an 
electronic  bulletin  board.  It's 
true  that  law  enforcement 
cials  sometimes  seize  more 
equipment  and  information  than 
is  necessary  in  tbeir  raids  on 
hackers;  they  don’t  have  enou^ 
training  in  this  area  to  know 
what  to  took  for.  This  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  providi^  more  law  en¬ 
forcement  training,  not  for  al¬ 
lowing  crimmals  to  run  rampant. 

Jbkn  Tuomy 
President 
Leemak  Datacom  Security 
Hayward.  Calif 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  skowfd  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis.  Editor.  Comput- 
erwld,  P.a  Box  9171, 375  Co- 
ckituate  Road,  Framingham. 
Mass.  01701.  Fas:  (SOS)  875- 
8931;  MCI  Mail-  COMPUTER- 
WORLD. 
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hurt  U.S.  com-  ing  the  months  of  inquiry  and 
panies  far  noore  some  parts  of  the  final  dedsioo 
than  it  will  help  ttem?  are  quite  troutding  to  me.  They 

I  am  aftaid  the  answer  to  that  are  also  troubling  to  many  U.& 
questioo  may  be  ''yes/'  based  on  software  companies,  to  the  U.S.- 
my  company's  recent  experi-  based  software  trade  assoda- 
ences  wM  the  U.S.  Department  tkm.  Adapso,  and  to  all  who  are 
of  Commerce.  It  conducted  a  concerned  with  preserving  fiee 
seven-month  investigation  of  my  trade  for  one  of  the  most  impof- 
company.  Computer  Systems  tantproductsofourtime  — soft- 
Adv^ers  Group  (CSA)  in  Singa-  ware, 
pore,  to  detenrane  wither  one 

of  our  software  products  was  an  Hindroncw  to  froo  trodo 

"unfair"  competitor  in  the  U.S.  Of  greater  consequence  than 
marketplace.  CSA's  victory  was  the  Corn- 

Being  from  Singapore  —  a  merce  Department’s  ruling  that 
snoall  country  that  is  not  only  a  software,  on  a  carrier  m^um 
very  law-abiding  society  but  one  such  as  a  disk  or  magnetic  tape, 
which  owes  its  ecooomic  success  is  merchandise.  With  this  d^ 
to  a  vigorous  belief  in  free  and  sion,  the  U.S.  unilaterally  turns 
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Avoid  the  escalating  ‘soft-war’ 


JOHNNY  MOO 


the  development  of  CSA's  soft-  benefit,  when  protectiooism  ini- 
ware  development  tool.  I^we.  bates  duties  ^  higher  prices 


^shington  This  "smoking  gun’*  simply 


fmallaqwrt&^ 

Anotto  issue  trouUes  me: 


inadvertently  didn’texist.  Another  issue  trouUes  me: 

entering  into  a  However,  the  way  the  case  Software  has  been  praised  as  an 
software  trade  was  brought,  the  burdens  it  entrepreneurial,  small-scale  bus- 
war  that  will  posed  on  my  small  company  dur- 


vestigatioo  could  hive  meant  the 
death  of  a  viable  U.S,  company: 
CSA.  Inc.,  our  U.S  subsidiaiy. 

this  practice,  we  wiD  effec¬ 
tively  be  erKxxiragxf^  only  giant 
companies  with  big  intematiooai 
legal  staffo  and  lobbyists  to  be  in 
the  software  busmeas. 

Isn't  the  reason  behind  U.S. 
trade  laws  to  protect  U.S.  firms 


fair  trade  —  some  of  my  national 
pride  was  at  stake  in  invesb- 
gatioo.  We  Singaporeans  like  to 
think  we  take  Adw  Smith  as  se¬ 
riously  as  you  Americans  do. 

I  am  therefore  very  pleased  to 
say  that  we  won  our  case.  The 
Commerce  Department  invesb- 
gators  who  came  to  Singapore 
and  combed  throu^  our  reovds 
uhimately  found  nothing  un^ 
about  our  business  practices. 

One  of  our  compebtors  in 
Massachusetts.  Visibie  Systems, 
alleged  that  the  government  of 
Singapore  gave  us  a  subsidy  for 

Moo  is  cl  GmfMtcr  SjrBlems 

Advnos  Groop,  a  Sbaapore-bned  firtn. 


software  into  a  potentially  dub- 
aUe  item,  creating  a  big  setback 
for  free  trade  in  intellectual 
property.  By  treating  software 
as  ordtf^  merchandise  —  dif¬ 
ferent  fitm  other  intellectual 
property  such  as  books  —  the 
U.S.  contradicts  its  own  posibon 
of  enhancing  free  trade. 

The  malority  of  software  ven¬ 
dors  worldwide,  and  especially  in 
the  U.S.,  depend  on  software  ex¬ 
ports  for  a  significant  portion  of 
their  revenues.  In  raising  barri¬ 
ers  to  the  eqxnt  of  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  by  raising  barriers  to  the 
inqxMt  of  software,  the  U.S. 
harms  itself  most  of  aH  How  can 
U.S.  software  firms  possibly 


mess.  But  when  one  company 
can  ay  wolf  and.  to  doing  so, 
bring  the  massive  wet^t  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
down  on  aitother,  the  result  is 
rather  Qte  a  witch  hunt,  and 
someone  gets  burned. 

I  fear  for  the  ri^its  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  when  such  a  grievance, 
particularly  one  fiom  another 
country,  brings  the  invisible 
band  of  U3.  protectionism  slam¬ 
ming  down.  The  damage  to  a 
company  the  sue  cf  CSA  is  sub¬ 
stantia  is  terms  of  costs,  lost 
sales  and  reputaboo.  Had  CSA 
been  a  lesser  company,  this  in- 


against  unfair  compebtioD?  How 
ironic  and  fruitless  that  sudi 
laws,  written  with  major  U.S. 
competitors  in  mind,  end  up  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  Singapore  —  a 
couoCiy  with  no  global  clout  that 
poses  DO  threat 

Most  troubfing  of  all  is  the 
charge  of  subsidy  against  CSA. 
CSA  did  not  receive  any  subsi¬ 
dies  from  the  Sing^iore  govern¬ 
ment.  but  many  countries  trying 
to  jun^)  into  the  infornation  ^ 
are  using  government  subsidies. 
After  all,  the  U.S.  has  done  this 
for  years,  albeit  in  a  different 
form.  Isn’t  it  true  that  U.S.  De¬ 


partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  can- 
tracts  with  private  corporations 
support  research  and  develop- 
mentacbvitiesatthosecorpora- 
boos?  When  roost  software  is  de¬ 
veloped  under  a  DOD  contract,  it 
remains  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  firm,  to  be  marketed 
and  sold  commerdafiy.  Sbotdd 
the  definitioo  of  subddy  —  of 
sdut  is  fair  or  unfeir  —  be  re¬ 
vised? 

Low  onto  thnmsnhrns 

What  will  happen  if  other  coun¬ 
tries,  wfaid)  now  let  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  in  duty  free,  start  bnposing 
duties?  What  if  ocher  countries 
dedde  that  U.S  software  devel¬ 
oped  by  compames  with  ^ota- 
gon  contracts  or  other  indirect 
subsidies  is  being  "unfairly  sub¬ 
sidized"  and  start  imposing  their 
own  standards  of  fairness  and  re- 

Often  in  trade  disputes,  is  in 
this  one.  supposed  iqjued  par¬ 
ties  caD  for  a  level  playing  field.  I 
would  love  one.  To  enter  the 
software  business,  a  Singipore 
company,  unlike  its  counterpart 
in  the  U.S..  has  no  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  to  ^>eak  of.  Buik&ng  a  cus¬ 
tomer  base  and  fidd  testing  the 
product  in  Singapore  takes  ffludi 
too  long.  Only  with  access  to  a 
larger  market  such  as  the  U.S. 
can  a  company  like  CSA  hope  to 
survive. 

To  convince  the  venture  capi- 
tabsts  to  support  this  kaid  of  ac¬ 
tivity  with  bi^-in  Asadvaotages 
is  very  difficult  and  further  tilts 
the  playtag  field.  Yet  when  a  U.S. 
company  with  a  U.S  subsidiaed 
product  seDs  into  my  terriimy. 
my  government  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  because  of  its  principle  of 
free  enterprise.  Yes,  I  reaOy 
wish  1  had  a  level  playing  field. 


Amiga:  It’s  not  just 
for  games  anymore 


DOUGLAS  BARNEY 

If  you  ask  any 
information  sys¬ 
tems  profes- 
skmal  about 
Commodore,  af¬ 
ter  laughing  for 
a  few  minutes, 
he  will  rattle  off  two  major  ste¬ 
reotypes.  ‘They  make  ganw  and 
home  machines."  he  will  say 
confidently. 

Then  about  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Amiga.  "Oh  yeah,  i  bear 
that’s  a  pretty  decent  little  game 
and  borne  machine."  he’ll  say. 
And  he’ll  be  correct.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  do  buy  Amigas  to  track  base- 
baD  cards  and  play  Techno  Cop 
or  Sex  ^fixens  from  Space. 

What  few  realize  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  makes  the  Amiga  a 
good  game  machine  also  allows  it 

Barney  is  editor  m  ctiiel  of  A  at^a 
mrU. 


to  do  graphics,  sound,  animation 
and  video  work. 

The  almost  S-year-old  Amiga 
has  mulbtasking.  the  ability  to 
address  many  megabytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  three 
to  seven  dedicated  custom  pro- 
cessors  (techies  call  this  true 
multiprocessing)  that  ^)eed  dt^ 
access  and  graphics  processiDg. 
It  also  has  built-tn  stereo  sound 
and  video  compatibility.  Al¬ 
though  largely  propriety,  it 
can  run  MS-DOS,  OS/Z.  Unix 
5.4  with  Open  Look,  X  Window 
System  and  even  Apple  Macin¬ 
tosh  software  with  tte  right  add¬ 
ons. 

These  features  have  attract¬ 
ed  a  fanatical,  ingenious  and 
sometimes  motley  group  of  us¬ 
ers.  So  while  persoi^  computer 
users  were  sorting  data  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  rows  and  cohifflns,  Amiga 
users  were  quietly  running  cable 
television  stations,  aeating 
three-dimensional,  real-time  ani¬ 


mations  and  building  interactive 
toucb-screen-driven  kioska. 

Amiga  also  has  a  variety  of  IS 
style  users  including  Northrop, 
NASA.  NBC.  ABC.  the  U.S. 
Treasmy  Department  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard. 

Eacofaiiig  obMvion 

Despite  these  users,  the  Amiga 
remamed  an  underground  and 
relabveiy  nsnor  coaqaiter  phe¬ 
nomenon.  That  was  largely  be¬ 
cause  no  one  cared  about  nicbe 
markets  such  as  video.  TV.  ani- 
matioa  and  Idoeks.  In  fact,  the 
Amiga  came  dose  to  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  Radio  Sli^  Model 
100  and  Osborne  portable  in  to¬ 
tal  computer  obbvion. 

Then  some  marketing  ace  in¬ 
vented  the  term  multimedia, 
whiefa  is  simply  the  pulling  to¬ 
gether  of  all  video,  animation, 
graphics,  text  and  sound. 

Like  any  well-cotistnicted 
buzzword,  multimedia  caught 
on.  So  Apple  and  IBM  began  to 
work  on  multimedia-ready  hard¬ 
ware.  and  third  parties  vmrked 
the  softwveand  peripheral  side. 

This  was  the  lifeline  the 
Amiga  market  had  been  waiting 
for.  The  Amiga  was  designed 


with  multimedia-style  appbea- 
tions  in  mmd.  And  with  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  Commo¬ 
dore’s  CDTV  product,  which 
combines  an  Amiga  and  an  inter¬ 
active  compact  dBc/read-only 
memory  device.  Commodore 
also  has  a  sub-$1.000  multime¬ 
dia  delivery  platform.  Afl  of  a 
sudden,  people  began  to  notice 
the  Amiga. 

In  a  perfect  world,  technology 
and  k)^  would  be  enough  to  en¬ 
sure  Commodore’s  role  in  this 
market  But  IBM  and^ipleare 
throwing  around  marketing  and 
devdopment  megB-doUara.  And 
every  time  they  sneeze  they  get 
prea& 

Eighteen  months  ago.  Com¬ 
modore’s  attempt  to  penetrate 
untapped  professionai  markets 
with  the  Amiga  seemed  hope¬ 
less,  even  lau^ble.  There  had 
been  years  of  well-documented 
maikeUng  and  public  relations 
neglect  Even  rts  advanod  tech¬ 
nology  had  begun  to  stagnate. 

It  was  the  perfect  time  for  a 
complete  management  shake- 
up.  an  aO  new  true  32-hit  Amiga 
3000  and  an  Mxm-drrven  multi¬ 
media  package  called  Amigavi- 
sion.  Slowly  but  surely  tbe  new 


Commodore  executives  react¬ 
ed  from  Prime.  CuDmet,  NCR. 
IBM,  Canoo  and  Apple  have  be¬ 
gun  to  di^>el  tbe  Work)  im¬ 
age.  They  have  also  started  to 
satisfy  the  corporate  checkhst 
with  networking  and  open  oper¬ 
ating  systems  such  as  Unix. 

Tbm  are  new  third-psrty 
products  as  wdL  Tops  on  my  Ini 
is  tbe  Video  Toaster  from  New¬ 
tek.  a  company  based  in  Topeka. 
Kan.  Tbe  11,595  board  s&des 
oXo  an  Amiga,  giving  you  a  com- 
pfete  TV  stu(So  on  your  desk.  At 
first  bkadi,  tbe  prochict  is  a  con¬ 
fusing  array  of  ^wdal  effects, 
video  switchers,  digrtuers,  two 
frame  buffers  (whidi  capture 
video  frames  in  super  hi^wtao- 
hitioD).  a  genk)^  (for  synching 
the  computer  aqptal  to  a  video 
signaO  ai^  a  point-aad-dick  in- 
teriace.  At  seomd  bluah.  it  is  a 
remarkable  tool  for  desktop  vid¬ 
eo  and  muhimedia. 

De^te  the  more  recent  at- 
tentioo  and  fancy  new  products, 
tbe  Amiga  is  still  either  shrouded 
or  openly  disparaged.  But  as 
IBM  and  Apple  coixinue  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  market  about  video,  am- 
matkm  and  multimedia,  tbe  Anu- 
ga'sduoud  win  start  to  lift. 
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DighaTs  Network  Application  computers  to  work  together.  Digital-  spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS™  PC,  a 

Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate  a  company  whose  computers  have  drawing  frxjm  a  UNDC™  workstation, 

applications  and  skate  inibnnation  always  worked  together-ofrers  a  way  data  from  an  IBM*  mainframe,  a 


across  your  muldvendor  to  get  your  applications  to  work  scanned  image  from  the  network  and 

environment.  together.  Even  those  running  on  sys-  integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 

Up  to  now,  the  dieam  of  getting  terns  that  aren’t  ours.  In  fact,  NAS  You  can  then  send  it  electionically 

all  your  applications  to  work  together  works  across  the  widest  range  of  to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 

has  been  just  that-a  dream.  Digital’s  systems  in  the  industry.  and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 

NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality.  NAS.  How  it  works.  connections  to  source  data.  Sound 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software  Using  a  typical  example,  we’d  easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

products  for  using  and  developing  like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many  NAS.  Why  it  works, 

migrated  applications  running  on  ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real-  Achieving  integration  like  this 

different  vendors’  systems.  While  world  environment.  requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 

other  computer  companies  are  still  You  can  take  graphics  from  very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 

wrestling  wiUi  how  to  get  their  own  an  Apple  Macintosh,®  a  Lotus® 


CA-Supaimagc  * 


ImerleaTTPS’"  Lotus*  1-2-3* 


ifectwoM. 


software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Digital’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  freedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  informadon  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 

NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applicadons  to 
work  tc^ether  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  road.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  For  more  informadon 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 

Digit^ 

Has 

It 

now 
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m  Exploits  DB2  V  2.2 

#  TrialMaster"' 

#  Codd  &  Dote  Education 

BMC  Software's  toolbox  of  high-performance 
DB2  products,  DB2  Masterplan'",  contains 
the  power  tools  to  help  you  hone  your  DB2 
system  to  a  fine  level  of  efficiency  and  main¬ 
tain  its  edge  as  your  environment  becomes 
more  demanding.  These  tools  are  built  tough, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning 
OB2  system,  and  their  versatility  guarantees 
smooth,  easy-to-use  operations  In  your  initial 
start-up  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

4I|  More  Power 

DB2  Masterplan  is  more  powerful  than  ever 
and  now  exploits  all  releases  of  DB2  including 
Version  2  Release  2.  It  supports  0B2  V  2.2’s 
new  alias  object  type  and  the  new  features  for 
accessing  information  in  the  communication 
data  base.  The  new  version  of  DB2  ACTIVITY 
MONITOR  is  enhanced  with  data  items  for 
OB2  V2.2,  including  distributed  data  facility 
traces,  and  it  supports  exterxied  PLAN-TABLE 
for  dynamic  EXPLAIN. 

High  Intensity  Test 

Find  out  just  what  0B2  MASTERMIND’*  can 
do  for  you  with  TrialMaster,  BMC's  exclusive 
sample  data  base  and  easy-to-follow  tutonals. 
With  it,  you  can  give  DB2  MASTERMIND  a 
thorough,  rugg^  workout  and  eliminate 
“paper’  evaluations. 

Maximum  Performance 

To  insure  you  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  your  purchase  of  DB2  MASTERMIND, 
BMC's  DB2  administrative  tools,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Codd  &  Date,  ^e  relational  data 
base  education  experts,  will  give  you  two  full 
days  of  free  product  training  at  your  site. 

DB2  Masterplan's  toolbox  includes: 
a  DB2  MASTERMIND'" 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER 
DB2  ALTER™ 

DB2DASD  MANAGER 
a  DB2REORGPLUS 
a  DB2  COPY  PLUS 
a  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR 
a  DATA  PACKER™/DB2 


The  Complete  DB2  Company" 


I*  m  Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002 

SOFTWARE  713  240-8800 


To  find  out  how  to  put  any  or  all  of  these  D62  Power  Tools  to  work  for  you  today, 
with  a  30*Oay*Plus,  hands-on  free  tdal,  call  BMC  Software,  Inc.,  The  Complete 
DB2  Company  ,  at  1  800  841 *2031 ,  or  Fax  your  request  to  71 3  242-6523. 

Intennationally.  contact  one  of  BMC's  twtK)l(y  owned  subsidiary  offices  in; 

««t!?tHC733  14614^2200  24622  (Ujt«7T7Tn  (m24at93aU  w!l)'>l746S1  n7l61l3062 

FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX*  FAX 

t6i|3«l667St  t4S)4468»aD  (44)27661201  133)  1 467701  t7  (30)2461«364e  ltl|3837«K  «3«)ia»427S  (40)6l666n> 
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Jean  S.  Bozman 
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awakening 
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I A  report  by  a 
IfoitishcofuuK 
I  tancy  is  throw- 
ling  some  ctMd 
I  water  in  the 
Ifoceofthepri- 
j  marity  U.S.  re- 
btioital  database  management 
system  industry.  The  report,  ti- 
tied  “Database,  an  Evaluation 
and  Comparison,''  attempts  to 
sort  out  the  (tften  mislea^g 
claims  of  DBMS  vendors  — 


and  to  make  some  general  state¬ 
ments  about  the  usefulness  of 
RDBMS  technc^gy  itself. 

Now  makiog  the  rounds  of 
industry  analysts  artd  reporters, 
the  $800  report,  by  Butler/ 
Btoor  Ltd.  in  Hull.  UK.  calls 


into  questiofi  the  on-line  transac- 
tkm  processor  p^ormance 
daims  of  RDBMS  vendors.  A 
key  tenet  of  the  report  is  that 
RDBMS  technology  has  been 
available  for  20  years  but  still 
has  not  been  proved  in  large, 
complex  applications.  The  re¬ 
port  notes  that  users  associate 
these  products  with  poor  sys¬ 
tem  p^ormance,  even  tbwgh 
they  may  be  flexible  and  easier 
to  impl&nent. 

The  report  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  speed  of  nonrelational 
DBMSs,  such  as  IBM's  IMS/ 
Fast  I^ih  and  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard's  Turboimage,  mrtweighs 
the  flexibflity  and  query  orien¬ 
tation  that  RDBMSs  {vovide. 
The  authors  raise  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  market  backlash  in  which 
the  performance  limitations  as¬ 
sociated  with  RDBMSs  could 
lead  to  the  reemergence  of  non¬ 
relational  options. 

Continued  on  page  28 


Federal  Express  counts  on  IMS 

For  packages  and  delivery,  itdoesn*tgetbetterthan  IBM*soldDBMS 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

Cll  STAFF 

Federal  Express  Corp.  uses 
IBM's  DB2,  but  when  it  comes 
to  any  job  that  invdves  packages 
and  delivery,  it  stiD  counts  on 
IBM's  IMS  database  manage¬ 
ment  system.  ^ 

The  overnight  delivery  firm  is 
DOW  completing  an  up^ade  to 
VersioQ  ^1,  the  newest  release 
of  IMS.  Most  applications  will 
run  under  IMS/Fast  Path,  a  high- 
performance  option.  IMS  Ver¬ 
sion  3.1  was  introduced  in  late 
1988  and  made  generally  avail¬ 
able  in  December  1 989. 

When  Federal  Express  finish¬ 
es  the  migration,  MS  will  be 
handling  dose  to  13  million 
transactions  per  day.  Its  package 
tracing  system  alone  do»  6  mil¬ 
lion  transactions  each  day.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tim  Robertson,  a  sys¬ 


tems  manager  at  the  firm. 

For  such  high-vokime  trans¬ 
action  processing,  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  needs  to  rely  on  a  trusted 
old  wcukhorse  tike  IMS,  Robert¬ 
son  said.  As  a  result^  the  firm  was 
waiting  for  the  improved  release 
of  IMS  and  installed  it  as  soon  as 
it  became  availaUe.  The  new  re¬ 
lease  provides  several  perfor¬ 
mance  boosts,  indudifvg  virtual 
storage  constraint  relief. 

Fedoa)  Express  has  been  in- 
staUiog  Verskm  3.1  in  phases 
since  March.  The  only  oBQor 
glitch  occurred  earb^  this 
nxMith  when  one  of  the  last  ap(^ 
cations,  a  revenue  system,  was 
being  brought  over.  Robertson 
said  Federal  Express  does  some 
“unique  processing"  with  this 
syst^  —  which  includes  cus¬ 
tomer  billing  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  —  and  Version  3.1  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  handle  it  It  goes 


J 


into  a  “processing  kxip"  that 
cannot  be  cootrofled. 

“IBM  b  imrirng  on  it  with  us 
ri^t  now,"  Robertson  said. 
"That's  our  Na  1  priority  prob¬ 
lem." 

Other  than  thb  re¬ 
cent  ^itch.  all  other  ap- 
pGcations  have  moved 
over  to  Version  3.1 
without  much  bos, 
Robertson  said. 

“It’s  fairly  stable  and 
it's  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  for  us."  said 

The  newest  release 
bangs  several  perfor¬ 
mance  boosts,  Robert¬ 
son  added.  It  provides 
virtual  storage  re&ef. 
allowing  the  IMS  data¬ 
bases  to  expand  beyond 
the  16M-b^  fine.  Pre¬ 
viously.  the  IMS  data¬ 
bases  were  confined  to 
what  had  been  a  16M- 
byte  ardutectural  hmiL 
With  newer  operating 
system  releases,  lodud- 
ing  MVS/XA  and  then 
Wcbmeinon  sings  Version  3.Vs  praises  Continued  on  pa^  29 


The  best-laid  plans  of  CASE 
and  expert  system  vendors 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Index  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  will  introduce  Exce- 
lerator  Series  2.0  with  a.  reaf¬ 
firmed  commitment  to  IBM's 
Systems  AppbcatioR  Architec¬ 
ture  (SAA)  later  this  year. 

This  was  part  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  shared  at  a  recent  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engmeering 
(CASE)  «>nference  sponsored 
by  the  San  Francisco-based  in¬ 
vestment  banking  firm  of  Volpe. 
Welty&C^. 

Richard  Carpenter,  president 
of  Index,  said  his  company  wil! 
announce  the  next  generation  of 
its  Excelerator  systems  analysis 


and  design  tool  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  wiD  be  “a  series  of  fully 
compatible  products"  for  OS/2 
woricstatians,  besaid. 

In  addition  to  supporting  SAA 
and  IBM's  Repository  Manager, 
the  new  toc^  win  be  based  on  an 
object-oriented  architecture. 
Carpenter  said. 

The  first  versioa  ^  Excelera¬ 
tor  2.0  wiD  run  under  OS/2  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager.  Versions 
will  then  be  introduced  for  Unix 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  computers,  (Carpenter  said. 

Other  CASE  products  the 
firm  will  unveil  later  thb  year  in¬ 
clude  a  code-scanning  tool  “to 
read  Cobol  code  d*  existing  appli- 
cations  into  Excelerator."  Car¬ 


penter  said.  The  firm  will  also  in¬ 
troduce  a  full  hfe-cyde  CASE 
family  for  DOS  rcraputers. 

Fatally,  Carpenter  said  that 
IBM  has  paid  Index  “a  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  license  fee  for  a  new  AD/Cy- 
cJe  product  to  be  announced  lat¬ 
er  thb  year."  He  did  not  ^ledfy 
what  that  IBM  product  wiD  be. 
however. 

Knowiedgeware.  Inc.  Yice- 
President  (#eoe  EDb  said  hb  firm 
b  also  developing  a  CASE  prod¬ 
uct  with  IBKi  Knoadedgeware 
has  already  licensed  “certain 
portions  of  our  InteOigent  Ency- 
dopedb"  to  3M,  be  said. 

Knotidedgeware  wfli  support 
Repository  when  the  time  b 
right.  EUb  promised.  “As  the  mi- 
gration  to  IBM's  ADICyde  pro¬ 
gresses.  our  toob  wiU  share  in¬ 
formation  via  Repoatory  just 
like  they  do  today  with  our  dic- 
tioD8iy.''besafd. 

Bachman  Information  Sys¬ 


tems.  Inc.  in  Burlington.  Mass.. 
wiU  “broaden  our  capahttities 
into  the  process  side."  said  Ar¬ 
nold  Knft.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Upcoming  CASE  products 
from  other  companies  include 
thefcdlowing: 

•  VIA/Renainance.  a  re-engi¬ 
neering  tool  for  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  wiU  be  available  in  De¬ 
cember  from  Viasoft.  Inc.  in 
Phoenix. 

•  Reverse  engmeering  software 
for  computers  running  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager  from  XA 
Systems  Corp.  in  Los  Gatos. 
C^.  The  package,  written  in  C. 
b  in  the  prototype  stage;  it  wiD 
be  several  mon^  before  it  b 
available. 

•  An  OS/2  version  of  Brwer- 
CASE  from  CogDon,  Inc.  b  due 
later  thb  year.  The  analysb  and 
design  to^  wiD  be  available  for 
Unix  platforms  next  year. 


I  LEARN  PB2  AND  SQLMWIfc,  1 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TLM’S  SPECIAL  SUMMER  OFFER 
CENTAUR  DB2/SOL  TUTORIAL  /"SMART  MANUAL"  ONLY  $79.95 

INSTALL  THIS  PC  SOFTWARE  ON  ANY  HARD  DRIVE  IBM  COMPATIBLE  IN  MINUTES.  INCLUDES  3  SELF-PACED 
TUTORIAU:  SOL  PROGRAMMING.  SYSTEM  DESIGN /DEV'ELOPMENT  IN  DBZ  AND  RELATIONAL  DATA  BASE  DESIGN. 
PLUS  OUR  UNIQUE  FULLY  HYPERTEXT  AND  CROSS-REFERENCED  'SMART  MANUAL''  WITH  A  KNOWLEDGEBASE  OF 
DB2/SQL  INFORMATION.  IE:  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES,  ERROR  MSGS,  COMMAND  SYNTAX  DESIGN  GUIDELINES,  ETC... 

FREE  COPYOFTLM*S  DB2/SOL  DEVELOPER’S  GUIDE  WITH  SOFTWARE  ORDER. 
TLM’  S  DB2/SOL  DEVELOPER’S  GUIDE  ONLY  $19.95  COMBINES  OUR 

POPULAR  DBl  GUIDEM’PUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  i  SOL  PROGRAMMING  PLUS  RELATIONAL  DATA  BASE  DESIGN 
FOR  nR2  APPUCA  TIONS  OVER  400  PAGES  AND  90 lUUSTRATtONS.  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  DB2  PUBUCATtON. 

CALL  TODAY  1-800-451-1392  0R9I4.937.<651 _ visa/mc/corp.  invoice-  add m shipping 

TLM.  INC. .  420  WESTCHESTER  AYE.  PORT  CHESTCR,  N.Y.  10573  ALL  PRODUCTS.  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  CUARANTCE. 
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Realize  the  promise  and  mentation  and  impact  of  The  applications  ^ou  build 

the  benefits  of  AD/Cycle,  change  features  creating  a  are  portable  across  IBM’s  MVS, 
today.  Cincom’s  advanced  development  environment  VSE  and  OS/2  environments  as 
CASE  environment  helps  you  that  spans  the  entire  applica-  well  as  Digital  V\X, Siemens,  Bull, 
deliver  the  applications  you  tion  life  cycle.  NCR  and  other  platforms  provid- 

need  now  using  proven  tech-  With  Cincom's  advanced  ing  flexibility  that  can  reduce 
nologies  that  are  compatible  CASE  environment  even  nov-  costs  and  protect  the  investment 
with  the  AD/Cycle  compo-  ice  developers  can  deliver  new  you  make  in  the  applications 
nents  promised  for  the  foture.  applications  in  a  fraction  of  that  run  your  organization. 

Based  on  mantis;  the  in-  the  time  and  the  cost  it  takes  Implement  the  solution  and 
dustry’s  most  advanced  devel-  using  alternative  development  realize  the  promise.  Cincom's 
opment  system,  Cincom’s  methods.  And  with  support  advanced  CASE  environment 
integrated  CASE  environment  for  your  data  base:  DB2 ,  IMS,  technologies, 
features  design,  prototyping,  SQL/DS,  VSAM  and  SUPRA  Call  today:  1-800-543-3010. 

process  generation  and  test-  on  your  IBM  systems  or  RMS,  In  Ohio:  513-661-6000.  In 
ing  facilities  that  will  revolu-  Rdb  and  SUPRA  on  your  Canada:  1-800-268-9279. 
tkmize  the  way  you  deliver  Digital  VAX  computers.  Most 
applications.  And  these  tech-  importantly,  you  can  reduce 
ndogies  are  fully  integrated  the  time  and  expense  of  main- 
with  COTiprehensive  project  taining  your  applications  by 
planning  and  control,  docu-  up  to  90% .  Delivering  better  solutions  to  provide  better  values. 

■  |940CiiK(nSyakins.lRc  CINClQM.MANTISand  SUPRA  are  registered  trademarks  cfCincoRiSystems.lnc  Alltrade  names  referenced  are  the  trademark  or  registered  trademaric  of  the  respective  manufacturer 
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Merger  recipe  blends  systems 

Pacificorp  moves  toward  open  systems  architecture  for  its  future 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CVSTMT 


PORTLAND.  Ore,  —  As  a 
merged  company,  |3.7  bilbon 
PadScorp  en^  up  with  two  of 
everything:  two  conytuter 
rooms,  two  mainframe  security 
packages  and  two  informatioo 
systems  staffo.  However,  the 
economy  of  scale  brought  about 
by  the  1989  merger  of  Pacific 
Bnver  and  Light  and  Utah  R)w> 
er  and  Light  did  not  mean  every¬ 
thing  could  stay  twice  as  big. 

On  the  contrary:  Manage¬ 
ment  had  to  choose  which  parts 
to  keep  and  which  to  ehmiiute. 
Now.  18  months  aftc?  the  merg¬ 
er.  there  is  just  one  primary 
computer  room  that  remains,  kh 


cated  in  B^rtland. 

There  is  one  security  pack¬ 
age,  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national.  Idc.'8  Top  Secret  — 
IBM’s  RACF  is  gone.  The  IS 
staff,  reduced  fiom  400  to  fewer 
than  300,  is  awaiting  further  cut¬ 
backs.  And  the  total  wmk  force 
is  about  7,000  —  1,000  fewer 
than  the  original  merged  wcuk 
force  of  8,000. 

In  the  central  computer 
room,  IBM’s  IMS  and  DB2  data¬ 
bases  reside  on  two  IBM  roain- 
frames,  supporting  most  admtn- 
istrative  functions;  Utah’s  aging 
IBM  mainframes  have  been  de¬ 
commissioned. 

The  corporate  accounting,  fi- 
oandai  and  warehouse  database 
management  systems  are  IMS 


systems,  wbile  the  sales  and 
marketing  infonnation  is  con¬ 
solidated  00  IBM’s  ro2  rebtioQ- 
alDBMS. 

There  is  also  a  second,  do- 
thbuted  tier  of  computing.  Doz¬ 
ens  of  Digital  E<|utpment  Corp. 
VAXa,  scattered  throu^Mut 
dficorp’s  power  grid  in  Ongoa, 
Utah,  Wuhington  and  9^ 
ming,  store  power-generatiaa 
and  engineering  data  in  fiat-file 
databases. 

Both  Padfic  R>wer  and  Light 
and  Utah  Rnrer  had  raed  VAXa 
bef<ve  the  merger.  Under  a  new 
RDBMS  strategy,  however.  Or¬ 
acle  Systems  Corp.  databases 
have  been  installed  no  two 
VAXa  in  Oregon  and  on  one  VAX 
in  Utah. 

EXie  to  a  corporate  directive 
to  move  toward  an  open-systems 
architecture,  this  mixture  of 
DEC  and  IBM  machines  does  not 
pose  a  problem.  want  to 
leave  ourselves  open  to  tring  in 
many  products.”  said  Wayne 
Horscr^,  director  of  data  man¬ 
agement  ”We  feel  any  port 
should  be  interchangeatte.  We 
will  avoid  having  any  vendor 
bundle  us  intojust  one  sdution.” 

Linked  together  by  Decnet, 
Ethernet  and  IVansaiission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/lnteniet  Protocol 
network  protocols,  the  VAX  sys¬ 
tems  access  the  central  IBM 
hosts  throu^  custom  inter- 
fiK%s.  Moreover,  the  DEC  and 
IBM  host  systems  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  from  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.  Macintoshes  and  IBM  Ite- 
sonal  Computer  dones. 

"If  you  believe  data  isa  corpo¬ 
rate  resource,  it  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  anyone  to  query,  provid- 
tng  they  have  a  ne^  to  know,” 
Horscroft  said.  ’’People  should 


Pocifkorp’s  Horscroft  Nrn^D£C  and  IBM  machinss 


Easy  EIS  access 


PORTLAND  —  Managers  is  a  fiattened  organiatioQ  sudt  aa 
I^dficorp  need  to  keep  tbdr  handa  on  the  steering  wheel  To 
detect  any  shifts  B  tb^  busmen  as  soon  » they  occur,  30  ^ 
dfioorp  executhrea  have  ^iple  Madatoshes  on  their  deaks  — 
and  the  ability  to  peruae  oocponte  databases  st  wio.  'The  cn- 
bousedeveloped  executive  mfdnnatioD  system  (EIS)  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  such  accen  easy,  without  the  <fiatractions  of 
log-on  sequences  and  SQL  statemeits. 

The  EIS  system  came  on-hne  in  June  1989,  and  a  second 
phase  is  due  in  October.  "We've  d^ 
si^wd  a  point-and-ahoot  system.”  said 
Brian  Hedman,  information  systems 
sdministxator.  who  works  on  user- 
friendly  internees  based  on  the  Mac  n 
hardware  platfbnn.  "The  mtent  is  to 
provide  accen  for  executives  to  many 
corporate  datahases,  without  them 
hat^  to  know  bow  to  navigate  or  to 
read  the  doemnentatiao.”  Another  30 
users,  all  assistants  to  the  executives, 
also  use  EIS. 

A  first  veraioo  of  the  EIS  automati-  PDcHtoorp's 
caDy  logs  executives  onto  the  IBM  Hndmofi 
mahifiranie.  By  diddng  on  icons,  the 
managers  gain  accen  to  dectronic  mad.  a  phone  directocy .  the 
roaiketing  DBMS  and  other  system  resources.  To  get  power- 
genentioo  data,  users  point  and  click  their  Mac  II  mone  on 
color  maps  of  the  ftdfioorp  power  grid.  A  second  EIS  version, 
still  under  development,  link  the  underlying  RDBMSs  and 
win  aQow  users  to  combine  data  from  IBM’s  DB2  and  an  Oracle 
database  in  a  single  query . 
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not  have  to  wait  a  week  for  MIS 
to  generate  a  report  from  the  da¬ 
tabases.” 

Flexibility  is  key  to  ^dfi- 
carp’s  computer  strategy  while 
the  firm  repositkns  itself  as  an 
energy-services  company.  Ap¬ 
proximately  75%  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  revenue  comes  from  power 
generatran,  but  tbe  firm  also 
owns  several  mining  operations 
and  an  independent  telephone 
company,  Ihdfic  Tefecom. 
vdtich  operates  in  Alaska  and  the 
fodfic  Northwest. 


To  support  that  busmess 
strategy,  Horscroft  wants  to 
squeeze  more  business  informa- 
tioo  out  of  data  already  on  hand. 
Future  projects  wiQ  strengthen 
IrnltB  between  the  IBM  and  Gra¬ 
de  databases. 

"We’re  striving  to  have  a 
blend  of  systems.”  be  said.  '1f 
you  organise  your  data  correctly 
and  do  your  analyab  properly, 
then  you  can  focus  on  data  pre¬ 
sentation.  That’s  where  ^L. 
whicb  gives  you  access  to  multi¬ 
ple  databases,  be^ns  to  shine.  ” 


Rivals  vie  for  room  in  hotel  business 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


The  battle  of  the  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  systems  rages  on,  with  two 
major  competitors  trying  to  out¬ 
do  each  other  in  features  and 
services. 

'The  two  coalitions'  plans  for 
centralised  hotel  reservation 
systems  began  to  take  shape  re- 
c^y.  The  emerging  picture 
^ws  both  groups  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  tbe  same  services  using  dif¬ 
ferent  marketing  strategies. 
One  group.  Covia  Loews  Auto¬ 
mated  Services  (CLAS)  in  New 
York,  is  backed  by  tbe  Loews 
Hotel  chains  and  Covia.  Its  turn¬ 
key  reservation  system  is  called 
Reserve  and  is  ba^  on  Covia’s 
existing  system,  Covia  Reserve. 

liw  other  group,  ABHM,  has 
a  system  called  C<mfirm  800  that 
has  been  on  tbe  market  since 
March  1988.  ABHM.  based  in 
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Carrollton,  Texas,  is  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  among  AMR  Information 
Services,  Budget  Rent-A-Car 
Corp.,  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  and 
Marriott  Corp.,  tbe  initials  of 
which  form  the  acronym  ABHM. 
Both  groups’  systems  provide  a 
means  for  hotels  to  track  and 
confirm  reservations,  and  both 
rely  on  a  centrahxed  mainframe 
to  update  a  database  about  each 
hotel  and  the  rooms  available. 

Once  a  reservation  is  made, 
the  central  database  is  updated, 
and  hotels  can  get  tbe  iitfonna- 
tion  through  on-site  terminals  or 
daily  reports.  Hotels  can  also  let 
vendors  know  bow  they  want  the 
room  bstings  to  read,  and  if  the 
rates  change,  the  database  can 
be  altered  according. 

Both  systems  can  interface 
with  property-management  soft¬ 
ware  and  ofter  links  to  airline 
reservation  systems  such  as 
American  Airlines'  Sabre.  This 


allows  travel  agents  to  access 
hotel  information  wfaOe  hooked 

intn  Th^  airitn#  iqnrfwny 

Some  confuskm  has  resulted 
from  ABHM's  announcement 
that  it  is  developing  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  ready  in  1992  [CW. 
May  28}.  but  an  ABHM  execu¬ 
tive  said  tbe  new  system  is  sm- 
ply  an  enhancement  of  tbe  old 
one.  ”We  will  be  adding  function¬ 
ality  to  our  existiag  Confirm  800 
system.”  said  Chris  Ri^.  vice- 
president  of  reaervatioo  ^atems 
marketing  at  Confirm 800. 

In  two  years.  Confirm  800 
will  include  automated  yield 
management  and  tbe  ability  to 
determine  vdiich  travel  agents 
booked  which  guests  and  how 
many  nights  tbe  guests  actually 
stay^  in  the  hotels.  This  will 
help  boteb  pay  agents  accurate 
coounissioos,  Riga  said. 

However,  he  acknowledged 
at  least  one  shortcoming  of 
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ABHM.  "We  should  never  have 
positiocked  tbe  new  system  as  a 
separate  one  from  the  existing 
syston.  They’re  actually  tbe 
same  product.”  Riga  said. 

CLAS  is  trying  to  capitalize 
on  that  mistake.  "You  have  to 
ask  yourself  why  they  arc  devet- 
openg  a  new  system  tf  what  they 
have  » totally  acceptable,”  said 
Tom  CaudiD,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Covia  Reserve. 

However,  Riga  said.  "We  are 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
they  are.  Tte  only  tMerence  is 
that  tbe  Reserve  system  is  phys¬ 
ically  resident  on  tbe  same  com¬ 
puter  that  bouses  tbe  ^loDoays- 
tem,  and  ours  is  on  a  difiereia 

mamfraiw  than  the  Solve 

tern.” 

Riga  also  said  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  bow  both  groupi  pack¬ 
age  and  market  their  products. 
For  example,  both  vendors  sdl 
private-labd  reaervatkn  aer- 
vices,  whidi  include  personnel  to 
answer  phones  and  book  reser¬ 
vations. 


Reserve  and  Confirm  may  run 
into  simflar  roadUocks  trying  to 
talk  boteh  into  outsourcing  what 
is  perceived  to  be  a  strategic 
component  of  hotel  operation. 
Executives  from  both  ITT  Sher¬ 
aton  Corp.  and  Best  Western  In¬ 
ternational  said  they  consider 
their  reservatkm  systems  to  be 
too  zmportant  to  consider  out¬ 
sourcing  (CW .  May  28]. 

Darrel  D.  YUte,  an  mforma- 
tioo  management  consultant  for 
Ramada  Intenatknsl  Hotds  & 
Resorts  in  Phoenix,  said. 
"That's  tbe  biggest  tpiestioo 
asked  in  tbe  hotel  mdostry  today 
—  who  owns  your  reservation 
system?  It’s  not  a  technical  issue. 
If  frandiisers  don't  own  and  o|h 
erate  their  system,  they  have  no 
means  of  (hfierentiatmg  what 
they  offer  to  tbe  firanefaisees.” 

On  the  other  hand,  firms  that 
own  and  operate  bo^  mstead 
of  ruDoiog  franchiaes  may  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  tbe  outsourcing  option 
if  it  proves  to  be  less  expensive 
than  doing  it  itt-4iouae. 
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ZY  LICENSED  BY  BIG  BLUE. 
ICED  BY  BIG  fVOQ 


Uke  the  IBM*  Model  55SX.  the  D3/MC  has  Micro  ranty « 

Channel'*  technology  developed  and  licensed  by  none  This  < 

other  than  IBM.  So  you  have  a  choice  of  running  either  becon 

DOS  or  OS/2*  applications.  1990. 

Like  the  IBM  Model  55SX.  the  Model  D3/MC  is  experi 

386SX-based.  But  the  D3/MC  comes  with  four  MCA 
compatible  expansion  slots,  and  hard  drive  models  is  n 

come  with  the  SCSI  controller  standard.  (With  d 

IBM.  it’s  an  option.) 

And  although  the  technology  is  IBM- 
reliable  and  IBM-compatible,  the  war-  LEADING  EDGE 


ranty  exceeds  Big  Blue's  Model  55SX  by  eight  months. 
This  20-month  warranty  gets  even  better  if  you 
become  a  D3/MC  customer  before  September  30. 
1990.  You’ll  receive  free  on-site  maintenance  by 
experts  from  GE  Service.* 

Oh  yes.  there  is  orte  thing  about  the  D3/MC  that 
is  not  IBM-compatible.  The  price.  It's  hundreds  of 


Call  1-600-874-3340  for  the  authorized 
Leading  Edge  reseller  nearest  you.  And  get 
every  edge  you  can. 


A  GROWING  Company  NEEDS  Every  Edge  ITCAN  GET. 
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FROM  PAGE  23 

Tbe  report,  written  by  e^ie- 
ricDoed  ditabnae  coosuhaots 
Robin  Bkior  and  Martin  Botler, 
appeara  to  have  bit  CO  a  bask 
maiket  truth:  Uaen  have  been 
hedging  their  bets  on  RDBMS. 

That  much  can  be  seen  in 
IBM  maiofrinie-OSCTa*  attitudes 
about  unplugging  IMS,  Uie  IBM 
transKtiniiroceaang  engme, 
in  Iivor  of  the  relatiooal  I^ 
engine,  ^2,  “We  run  our  buai- 
neaa  co  IMS,”  ooe  Midwestern 
user  told  me.  “We  had  it  10 
years  ago.  and  I  predict  [we) 
wiD  have  it  10  years  from  DOW.'* 

Wefl,  if  users  won’t  uophig 
their  Di^  in  bvor  of  DB2,  what 
are  they  doing  srith  DB2?  For 
many,  the  answer  is  this:  They 
put  into  productioa  for 
quesy-9rienled.dediioo-sup- 
port  applications  or  for  the  oar> 
ponte  warefaouamg  of  mventovy 
and  historka]  data.  User  meet¬ 
ings  acroas  the  country  have 
donanmtfrt  this  pattern  in  ofl 
and  pharmaceutical  firms. 

ihiat  about  those  ^nns  that 
haveaddedRI^dStotheirsst- 
^tekicatiooswbereUie^rs- 
tems  run  on  VAXs  or  on  Unix 
mafhinfs?  The  various 
RDBMSs  are  popular,  and  sales 
are  brisk  as  <fatributed  servers 
of  corporate  data  multiply.  Moat 
RMji^  firms,  including  Infor¬ 
mix.  Orade  and  Sybase,  are  still 
growing  test,  regardless  of  con¬ 
cerns  about  a  recesskn. 

But  rarely  is  any  brand  of  ia* 
stalled  Rl^dS  the  only  one  in 
the  shop.  Instead,  companies 
such  as  f^psko  and  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual  toe  different  RDBMSs  in 
different  Avisons  and  for  defer¬ 
ent  appbcatians.  As  distributed 
IttMS  appbcatioQs  evolve  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  year%  applka- 
tiotts  wffl  be  dfsigtwd  to  “pick 
off”  data  from  multiple 
RDBMS  sources. 

Ban  this  » true,  wiD 
RDBMS  technology  have  to 
change  in  the  near  future?  fo- 
haps  not  immediately,  the  But- 
ler/Bkxjr  report  says,  but 
RraMS  vendors  probat^ 
have  to  tinker  with  the  physical 
storage  methods  that  underbe 
the  logical  EAMS  design  if  they 
want  to  address  performance  de* 
fickociet.  That  could  take 
years  to  accomplish. 

For  the  time  being,  many 
vendors  recommend  hardware 
and  memory  upgrades  as  a  way 
to  compensate  for  poor  response 
times. Such  “fixes,”  howem, 
are  temporary,  the  report  notes. 
“Hardware  price/perfonnance 
improves  by  around  15%  a 
year,”  the  report  says.  “Since 
the  overhead  associated  with  re- 
btioBal  database  increases  ex¬ 
ponentially  with  sixe  and  com¬ 
plexity,  hardware  has  no 
chance  of  keeping  up  with  this 
performance  oveihead*' 


Unisys/Sun  alliance  signals  Unix  move 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

cvmrr 


SANTA  CLARA,  CaKf.  —  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.  recently  nudged  its 
heretofore  proprietary  fourth- 
generatko  languages  (4GL)  and 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  tools  into  the 


op«)  systems  world  of  Unix 
when  it  struck  a  deal  with  Sun 
hficroeystems.  Inc.  to  comaitet 
Unisys’  ADy  and  Mapper  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Because  of  Unix'  wide  porta¬ 
bility.  the  move  at  the  Database 
World  conference  is  expected  to 
reach  beyond  Sun's  Scalable 


Processor  Architecture  work¬ 
stations  and  to  bring  additiooal 
aHances  with  other  Unix  ven¬ 
dors. 

“We  knew  for  about  a  year 
that  Unisys  was  going  to  bceose 
their  4G1^,'’  said  George  Linda- 
mood,  a  Unisys  watcher  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 


Cknn.  "The  only  surprise  was 
that  they  chose  to  do  this 
through  a  sobsidary  [called 
FoundatJon).  That’s  almost  like 
Apfie  ConqNiter.  Inc.  forming 
Clans[Corp.r’ 

Tbe  agreement  gives  Unisys 
a  new  workstatioa  platform  for 
hs  installed  base,  since  the  Blue 
Bell,  Fa..  iDamframe  vendor  does 
not  currently  market  any  engi¬ 
neering  wockstatioos.  In  addi- 


Presentirig  AUThe  ^ 
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It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Eveiy  emplo)^,  every  department, 
every  divteon  will  be  expected  to  do 
mocc-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  hi^.  But^etsand 
available  resources  wiO  shrink.  10 
succeed,  data  center  manats  will 
need  to  do  Che  Inevitable. 

Automate. 


Performamz 


SnoRAce 


PROoucnoN 

—  * 

SEomnv  AouiNisniAnoN 


OnfyCAVNlMCKsobaioasenableyoiitoautomatf 
efOtr^fiaiaiofialgrets^dtedatacBiur.  I*trku\g 

to^tfterOtQfidivtTdteuUmtumdtuoenur 

naomatientatdifTvialevd performance 

Automatirtg  data  center  operations 
is  tbe  key  to  d^ering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that's  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
dients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  InteUi^ce,  we  offer  more 
data  center  softw^  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

WhUe  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNO’ACK*  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production.  Storage. 

Securi^.  f^rformance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  FOr  The 
90s.  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  Information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


across  multiple  operating  ^^ms  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  hi^er 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  proteakm. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  pf  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  acritical  role  in  helpii^ your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

Orte  of  die  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  hdp  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  sli^  st^: 

Productioa 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  jCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIRACK/APC  integrates  with 
ocher  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multiiiKdia  sdutkm  for  ^rstem- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  enviioiunents: 


Storage. 


CA'sCompaiM 
Arrtuteauref^ 
The90spntects 
andenhaneathe 
vaiue^evetyCA 
software  soiitten 


CA-UNlPACK7APC-Automated 
Production  Con^. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspea  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restan,  automatic  report 
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CA-UNinACK7ASM-Automaced 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  ws^r  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  man^ment  Unlike  IBM's 
solution.  CA'UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  managemem. 

Some  of  the  berteftts  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities.  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

If  s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  arid  DASD 
resources. 
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tioo.  Sun  gets  to  seQ  AQy.  an  in* 
formation  systems  tool  for  de¬ 
veloping  dbtributed  database 
applications,  and  Mapper,  a  4GL 
for  end  users. 

Because  both  Ally  aixi  Map¬ 
per  have  C  compilers,  applica¬ 
tions  generated  the  products 
wiQ  be  portaUe  to  many  hard- 
platforms. 

Ally,  which  had  been  used 
within  Unisys  to  import  data 


from  multiple  databases,  win  al¬ 
low  Sun  workstatioDS  to  act  as 
"clients'’  for  many  "server"  da¬ 
tabases. 

"Ally  and  Mapper  bring  us  a 
(way  to]  have  a  consisteot  inter- 
foce  to  multqile  databases,"  said 
Nancy  Ct^well,  group  market  de- 
vdopinent  manager  at  Sun.  Un¬ 
isys  representatives  said  Ally 
h^  links  to  relational  database 
management  systems  made  by 


Orade  Systems  Corp.,  Informix 
Corp,  and  Unify  Corp.,  among 
otb^ 

Both  products  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September.  Ally  wtQ  be 
priced  at  ill, 000  for  each  Sun 
workstation  siqipoited.  and 
Mapper  wiB  cost  $1,100  per 
worl^tion.  Unisys  sakL 

ADy  software  for  larger  Son 
servers  will  be  priced  as  hi^  as 
$39,000. 


FROM  FACE  23 

MVS/ESA.  data  storage  areas 
witfam  the  processor  were  great¬ 
ly  eqwided.  Now  IMS  can  take 
advamageoftbern. 

'We  are  now  building  two 
more  IMS  systems  because  tbe 
storage  relief  is  so  great,"  Rob¬ 
ertson  said. 


stems  Management 
Need  Rr  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  securiQt  control  and 
audit  software  in  the 


Fferformance. 


AdministratiDa 


Security 


CA-UNH^CKYSCA-Security 
Control  and  Auditir^ 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operatir^  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS.  VSE.  VM. 
VMS.  nenvorks.  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control.  VIAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  ocher 
CA-UN  [PACKS  iiKluding  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  ar^  accounting 
solution  ever  devel(^)ed: 

CA-UNIPACK'/PMA-Performance 
Measurement  and  Atxounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  indu^:  comprehensive 
onlme  performance  monitorii^  aiKl 


historical  reporting.  e)q)eit  system 
techftology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  softw^  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  ^ta  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  cracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC's.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE*/!!. 
This  unique  servirx  and  support 
system  ofters  you  a  direa  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CAs 
Customer  Service  around  the 
dockland  around  the  world. 

Altogechet  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  die  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that's  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Sofbvare  youH  need  for 
the  90s.  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  ^  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


eivvocomatrAnedainimniwIaBal.  Inc. 

7n  SKwm  AvcmK.  Carden  NY  B»3<M787 
AH  trade  RUKS  Rfemioed  are  (be  mdemarks  or 
(vgisirfcd  oadenarks  of  (be  icspecdve  naimfamiier. 


A  second  benefit  oomet  froo 
wfast  Robertson  referred  to  at 
bot  region  support.  Thai  lOows 
for  more  effidA  srhwkiling  of 
transactiaos  and  has  resnltai  in  a 
30%  leas  CPU  udhation  with 
the  oonopany's  dispatch  system, 
Robertson  said.  Tfaia  feature 
provktet  IMS  with  a  method  of 

tfftjrhing  for  KW 

that  rpr|nirpia  gimRgr  (feta 

or  syatCT  resources  to  CQOfelete 
tbe  transactidh.  Tbe  resiA  is 
leas  tmw  spent  seardmg  for 
data  for  eadi  individual  traoaac- 
tioo. 

Currently,  moet  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Express  IMS  appBcationi  mo 
under  Fhst  fttfa,  wfaidi  has  few¬ 
er  features  than  tbe  fufrfimction 
IMS  but  is  oplimiaed  for  tranaac- 
tioo  proceaamg.  Leas  critical  ad- 
ministiative  appbcationa  na  «>- 
der  the  hdl-ftmctioo  IMS.  Mean- 
wfatle,  DB2  is  "its  osm  ammal," 
far  whidi  Roberttoo  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  rtfewnaSde. 

are  basicaDy  trying  to 
get  it  to  be  an  end-uaer-type 
prod^"  be  said.  ‘Tt  doean’t 
have  its  own  system  yet" 

Robertson  said  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  uses  a  "ratio  of 
to  determine  with  whid)  data¬ 
base  an  appHcarion  belonga. 
What  IMS  Fast  takes  one 
second  to  do.  IMS  will  take  two 
seconds,  and  DB2  wm  take 
four,"  be  said.  ‘There's  a  trade- 
ofi  to  aQ  of  that  ^th  tS2,  the 
coding  may  be  quicker,  but  with 
IMS  you  love  more  optioos.  Ev- 
erytl^  is  weighed.  So,  we  try 
to  make  tbe  best  fit  here. " 


Sablesoft, 
IBM  ink  pact 

Snbleaoft,  Inc.  m  Boulder. 
Colo.,  said  it  signed  a  deal  with 
IBM  to  become  part  of  tbe  IBM 
Cooperative  Software  Supplier 
Program.  This  gives  IBM  nonex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  market  Sable- 
soft's  Compile/QMF,  a  utility 
product  for  IBM’s  QIIdF  that 
converts  QMF  queries  into  a  Co- 
bol  program. 

Aaoft  Devetopment  Inc.  has 
ported  its  Nu/TPU  programma¬ 
ble  text  editor  to  tbe  Convex 
Computer  Corp.  minisiqtercom- 
puter  pbtfonn.  'The  text  etfitor 
wiQ  allow  users  to  work  in  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VMS- 
Uke  environment  on  the  Convex 
platfonn,  acconfing  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Touch  Technologiea,  Inc.  in 
San  Di^  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Wmdiester  Systems 
in  Woburn,  Mass.  Touch  devel¬ 
ops  tq>e  acceleration  software 
technology,  which  ^ncheater 
plans  to  use  with  its  Archive 
4mffl  t^  drives.  Touch’s  tedi- 
oology  prevents  tbe  start-sod- 
stop  process  of  s  tape  drive, 
which  can  wear  out  a  tape. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Appocotions 

packages 

Dita  21  has  amaiMaoed  CICS 
h4p  4.2,  an  IBM  Systems  Appli- 
catioo  Architecture  (SAA)  Cos- 
toraer  User  Access  hdp  author¬ 
ing  and  dispby  system  for  CICS 


apphcations. 

The  prod^  facilitates  the 
creation,  mamtpnanrip  and  db- 
play  of  SAA  CUA  help  panels  for 
CICS  applications  without  pro¬ 
gram  changes.  It  siqiports  SAA 
CUA  requirements  t^t  cootrd 
panel  design  and  user  iiteraction 

for  Field  Help,  Eatenried  Help 


and  Field  PrcNnpts. 

A  site  license  costs  $10,995 
for  MVS  and  $6,995  for  VSE 
platforms. 

I>aU21 

3838  Canon  St. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90503 
(213)543-5599 

Service  Data  Management 
Corp.  has  announced  an  add-on 
module  for  Service  Edge,  a  field 


service  management  system 
that  runs  in  Prime  C^omiMiter, 
Inc.’s  Primos,  AT&T  Unix  Sys¬ 
tem  V  and  Digital  Equipm^ 
C^rp.  VAX/VMS  envircmments. 

The  Technical  Assistance 
Center  Management  module 
was  designed  to  assist  individ¬ 
uals  whose  primary  jobs  are  tde-. 
phone  desk  support.  The 


and  provides  an  detent  way  to 
reference  historical  data  as  a 
troidilrahootingaid. 

The  product  costs  $15,000 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  users. 
Service  Dnta 
41 12  Locust  Lane 
Fairfax,  Vs.  22030 
(703)385-3939 


UHlHies 

Outpost,  a  printing  utility  pro¬ 
gram  fnm  Tiax  Seftworks,  Inc., 
users  of  IBM  main¬ 
frames  to  generate  predefined 
forms  on  demand. 

The  program  converts  any 
printaUe  file  into  Adobe  Sys- 
tons,  bic.’s  Ristscript.  Users 
can  select  foots  sudi  as  Zapf  and 
Chancery  in  large  and  small  point 
sizes  and  specify  typographical 
efiects  such  as  bold  and  italic 
typ^ces.  (}ra[dii^  stq^iort  is 
also  offered,  allowing  boxes,  ar¬ 
rows,  circles  and  horizontal  or 
verti^  lines  to  be  created. 

Outpost  is  available  for  IBM 
VM  and  MVS  systems  for 
$4,000  to  $6,000,  depending  on 
CPU  size. 

Trax 

5840  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 
(213)649-5800 


NEW  PRODUCTS 
—  HARDWARE 


MAI  Basic  Four.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounce  its  GPX  Series  70  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  series  includes  Models 
GPX  5070  and  GPX  6070,  both 
of  which  feature  a  symmetrical 
multqirocessor  ardutecture. 
The  5070  can  select  up  to  192 
users  and  the  6070  can  acctxn- 
modate256. 

Pridttg  starts  at  $89,500,  and 
typical  end-user  oxifigurations 
range  from  $190,000  to 
$540,000. 

MAlBaaicFour 
14101  Myford  Road 
Tustin,  CaHf .  92680 
(714)731-5100 


Data  storage 

Distributed  Logic  Corp.  has  add¬ 
ed  a  status  panel  to  its  line 
of  4mm  and  8mm  cartridge  tape 
subaystems. 

The  panel  incorporates  an 
LCD  and  an  LED  to  intficate  the 
status  of  tape-handling  opera- 
tioas.  The  coinpaiiy’s  line  of  tape 
subsystems  work  with  any  com- 
puto’equtppedwithasaiallaMn- 
puter  systems  inter&ce  @CSD 
bus. 

A  4inm  dig^  audiotape  drive 
to  a  dioe  bos  tabletop  eodosure 
with  a  contnAer  and  SCSI  ca¬ 
sing  lists  at  $5,495.  An  8mm 
subsystem  in  a  sm^e-drive  ctm- 
figuratioD  has  a  list  price  of 
$6,295. 

Dilog 

1555  S.SiuchdrSL 
I  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806 
‘  (714)937-5700 


software  package  enaiues  users 
to  sort  and  manage  c^ien  calls 


Statistical  Multiplexers 
Made  Simple. 


Cofttro/  costs,  eknmate  ertors  and  increase  security. 

Simo*rfv  your  asynch  communtcatons  with  a  par  o* 

MutaPiAix  statistical  multiplexers.  By  replacing  your  ckaKip 
lines  with  one  or  two  leased  Imes.  sav«  money  and 
improwe  your  network  integnty 

Smjpfy  more  mteiHgefii 

A  A;  8. 16  or  32  channel  MultiMux  gives  you  full  convnand  control,  with 
st3tisi«:al  reporting,  remote  configuration  and  test  9600  arxJtor  14,400 
bps  ank  modems,  and  much  more 

and  easy  to  use. 

With  your  MtAMuxes*  easy  installation,  you'll  be  up  and  running  quickly. 
Then  you'»  forget  they're  even  there,  except  once  a  month  when  you  get 
your  smaller  phone  b«l 


Mulblech  simpirfies  your  choice  in  data 
communications,  with  a  full  line  rt  modems, 
moRjplexers.  LAN  systems  and  3270  emulators 

MuKiTech'A 

Systems  VQr 

The  tight  answer  ev«ry  time 

MultiTech  Systems.  Inc 

2205  Woodele  Drive 

Mounds  View.  Minnesota  55112  US.A. 

<6121 785-3500  (8001 328-9717 

U,S.  FAX  (6121 785-9874 

Interrwtional  'Mex  4998372  MLTTC 

Iniemetional  FAX  <8121 375-9460 
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COMMENTARY 

Douglas  Barney 

Multimedia 

misfit 


Microsoft  hasi 
truly  uncanny 
ability.  I  mean, 
who  else  can  80 
nearly  domi- 
oate  a  market 
witlKMiteven 
aonouDdng  or  ahii^itng  a  prod¬ 
uct?  AU  Microsoft  has  to  do,  it 
seems,  b  announce  an  intention 
or  two,  and  it  gains  instant  mar¬ 
ket  positMMi. 

In  the  latest  instance.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  announced  an  approach 
to  multimedia.  Based  on  a  few 
vague  proclamations,  and  even 
more  vague  Microsoft  third- 
party  anoouncemetUs,  the  firm 
is  stxldenly  considered  a  leader 
in  the  market.  But  what  exactly 
did  Microsoft  announce  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  agc^  When  win  this 
strategy  truly  unfold?  And  what 
are  the  limitations  of  the  Micro¬ 
soft  Multimedia  Manifesto? 

Answering  these  questions 
win  ixtvdve  a  certain  amount  of 
coniecture,  because  h&roscft 
ne^ected  to  announce  real  prod¬ 
ucts  <x  give  real  timetables. 

As  one  can  imagine,  Win¬ 
dows  is  the  cornerstone  of  Mi- 
crosoft-stjde  multnnedia.  The 
company  pledges  to  build  in  ex¬ 
tensions  tint  will  allow  1^- 
dows  to  handle  video,  graphics 
and  sound.  Of  course,  Windows 
will  be  running  on  an  enhanced 
persona]  cocnputerinth  com¬ 
pact  (fisc/read-ooly  memory 

Continued  OH  page  37 


Rivals  put  heat  to  Apple’s  feet 

Low-end  lasers  may  not  be  enough  to fight  off  competitors*  ondaught 


BY  JAMES  CALY 

CWSTAIV 

In  the  military,  it  is  called  a  pro¬ 
tective  reactkn  strike.  In  the 
computer  industry,  they  say  you 
are  "becoming  omiinitted  to  a 
market"  Either  way,  it  adds  up 
to  the  same  thing:  after  your 
enemy  before  be  buOds 
enou^  strength  to  chew  your 
head  off. 

When  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
unveiled  a  pair  of  en^-level  la¬ 
ser  printers  earlier  this  month, 
the  Cupertino.  Cahf. -based  com¬ 
pany  was  moving  aggressively  to 
protect  a  valuable  but  vulnerable 
gem.  Threatened  by  increasing- 
ty  intense  low-cost  competition, 
Apple  has  embarked  on  an  ambi¬ 
tious  campaign  to  ^lOTe  up  hs 
embattled  position  in  a  printer 
market  that  was  once  nearly  free 


of  competitors. 

But  some  analysts  are  already 
criticizmg  Apple’s  defensive 
pace  and  have  criticized  the  new 
Apple  printers  as  too  slow  and 
too  expensive.  "Apple  is  watch¬ 
ing  as  others  eat  its  kmdh,"  said 
Be^y  Lorenzo,  an  analyst  at 
San  Frandscohased  investment 
firm  Volpe,  Covington  A  Wslty. 

It  is  a  tasty  meal  at  that 
Printers  are  a  cash  cow  at  Apple, 
accounting  for  ^iproximately 
$850  miDion  of  the  firm's  $5.3 
billion  in  revenue  last  year.  First 
Boston,  Inc.  analyst  Charles 
Wolfsaid. 

But  Apple  has  seen  others  de¬ 
vouring  its  base  in  the  laser 
printer  market's  low  end.  partic¬ 
ularly  among  the  printers  that 
use  the  popular  h»tacript  page 
description  language  software 
offered  by  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  scored 
with  printers  designed  for  Apple 


Multiuser  DOS  group  plans 
to  compete  with  LANs 


BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 

CV  STAFF 

User  indiffereixre  and  concern 
over  lost  market  opportunities 
have  driven  a  orflectioo  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  vendors  spe- 
daliziDg  in  multiuser  DOS-based 
systems  to  form  a  coalitioD  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  their  mini- 
computer-lflce  ai^iroach  as'  a 
che^)er  alternative  to  local-area 


Nibbling  Away 

AppieitiUMmimaesdu 
MaaniadhPastseript  laser  printer 
mofket.buteOurtuppUenartium 
maka^tkeirmark 


network-baaed  work  groups. 

Members  of  the  newly 
launched  Multiuser  DOS 
(MDOS)  FederatkNi  want  to  in¬ 
crease  awareness  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  their  terminal-based  ap¬ 
proach  to  work  groups.  It  wiD 
also  define  progrannning  guide¬ 
lines,  standards  for  peripheral  in¬ 
ternees  (video,  teriniiul  and  se¬ 
rial  I/O)  and  DOS  memory- 
management  techniques. 


‘Tor  years,  the  industry  has 
fostered  the  myth  that  the  LAN 
is  the  only  way  for  businesses  to 
get  work-group  computing," 
oompteioed  Davb,  pre^ 
dent  of  Sonriver  Corp.,  ba^  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

LANs  may  not  be  the  only 
way,  but  they  are  the  ri^  way 
for  users  who  plan  to  migrate  to 
graphical  user  iitter&ces  and 
dirat/server  architectures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  (Sroup,  Inc. 
analyst  Leslie  Rering,  formerly 
a  pCTSOoal  computer  manager  at 
iNewYoikbai^ 

Several  users  and  analysu 
contacted  last  week  suggested 


Madfltoah  lystemi  that  start  at 
just  over  $1,000,  wlndi  is  afanost 
$2,000  teas  than  Apple’s  earlier 
low-end  laser  prints.  Teaas  Id- 
stnanents,  Inc.,  NEC  Corp.  and 
QMS.  Inc  have  played  off  Ap¬ 
ple's  traditioQaay  bii^  prices 
to  chop  away  at  its  Mies. 

In  ^  lew  aopfaisbeated  appb- 
catkos  that  use  Uie  QukJuhsw 
routmes  reading  in  ea^  Mado- 
toah,  GCC  Technologies  in  Wkl- 
thaxn,  Maas.,  has  gobbled  up 
40%  of  the  Madntoah  printer 
market,  according  to  BIS  CAP 
lotematknal,  Inc.,  a  research 
firm  in  Norw^  Maaa. 

Today,  Ap(^  stiD  owns  ap- 
proomnatdy  80%  of  the  Madn- 
toab  laaer  printer  market,  BIS 
CAP  analyst  Rob  Auster  said, 
but  that  could  ilqi  dramaticaDy 
during  the  next  tow  years  unless 
Apple  moves  aggressively  to 
Icnw  its  prices  and  pack  more 
into  its  lasM  printers. 

The  doud  looming  over  Ap¬ 
ple's  printer  diviaao  contrasts 
sritfa  a  blisaful  past  In  1985,  Ap¬ 
ple  hooked  up  wHb  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-bi^  Adobe,  which 
Continued  on  pegt  40 


that  the  MDOS  Federatkn  toces 
an  uphiD  dtnd)  in  corporsto  ac¬ 
counts  aheady  aturated  with 
PCs  and  would  be  better  off  fo¬ 
cusing  on  smaD  businesaes. 

' ‘Mttltiuaer  DOS  sounds  like  a 
cootradetioo  in  terms,"  said  a 
skeptical  Brian  man.  a  vice-pr» 
idem  in  charge  of  LANs  at  Od- 
corp  in  New  York.  That  is  jut 
the  attitade  that  federation 
member  Joe  Tyner,  president 
of  Mmoeapofifr^nsed  Starpatb 
Systems,  I^,  is  trying  to  oom- 
bat 

Wtik  conreding  that  users 
areunlikelytogiTeuptheiriiMel' 
Continu^onpaige37 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench'”  Is  a  Hit! 

COBOL/2  Workbench  is  a  "superb  interactive  environment"  and 
"professionally  crafted,"  according  to  recent  product  review. 


M  We’re  very  proud  of  COBOL/2 

Workbench.  And  we’re  very  gratified 
at  achieving  a  weighted  score  of  9.6 
IT"  l~  n  when  measured  against  corporate 
buyer  preferences  in  a  receni  PC 
-  Week  poll. 

; _ I  From  our  mainframe  COBOL 

compatibility  features  to  our  easy-to- 
leam,  function  key  driven  menu  system.  Micro  Focus 
COBOU2  Workbench  is  "equipped  to  support  the  ex¬ 
perienced  developer'' -making  a  transition  fiom  terminals 
to  worksutions  for  programming  and  maintenance  tasks. 

And  there's  more  ..."Micro  Focus  belies  COBOL's 


mainframe  heritage  with  the  artful  design  of  the 
Workbench  enviroomeni."...  and  "Micro  Focus’  debug¬ 
ger.  the  ANIMATOR.  lives  up  to  Ks  name  with  elegant 
displays  that  trace  execution  through  structural  diagrams 
as  well  as  through  highlighted  source  code." 

If  you  or  your  organization  want  to  improve  program¬ 
mer  productivity,  re-engineer  existing  COBOL  q)plica- 
tions  for  new  needs,  or  develop  high  performance,  easy 
to  maintain  business  ai^ications  for  PCs,  LANs,  or 
mainframes,  give  us  a  call  at  Micro  Focus.  We  sell 
"Better  Way  of  Programming”  solutions. 

Call  Micro  Focus  today  at  l-MO-872-6265  and 
request  a  reprint  of  the  entire  PC  Week  review. 
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ln  \  rstiiirnl  Returns 


Animnmnag  the  SAS*  System’s  Transparent  Data  Access 
Ifyoaq>eiid  more  tune  getting  to  base  security.  E^-to-fidbw  menus 

your  data  than  getting  infinnation  take  yoo'inside  DB2,  SQL/DS™, 

your  data,  it’s  time  you  got  ORACLE*,  RdbA^MS™,  Lotus 

the  SAS  System-the  worid’s  #1  1-2^,  dBASE*,  SYSTEM  2000*, 

applicatkiiis  system.  No  otho-  and  oUio’ data  basea  What’s  more, 

software  makes  it  so  ea^  to  reach  the  SAS  System’s  support  of  80^™ 

all  the  remote  islands  of  infbrma-  gives  programmers  a  standard 

tion  within  your  compary —or  to  languagefor  data  quay.  Y)u  can 

analyze  and  present  data  in  so  also  use  the  SAS  System  to  access 

many  differeid  ways.  raw  data  files  in  ary  format— even 

TbeSASSyst^’sexdusiw  files  vrith  messy  otmissing  data.. 

Multmle  Engine  Ardiitecture  Onceyou’veaccessedyour 

letsyouaceeas  data  stored  in  a  data,  the  SAS  Syst^’shit^rated 

variety  cfstiuctures  across  a  wide  data  analysis,  rqiortii^,  and 

rangeof  hardware  platfirms,. .  graphics  capabilities  will  help  you 

vritlioat  having  toknow  data  base  turn  bare  &ct8  into  meemingful 
terminology  or  sacrificing  data  business  information.  Choose 

■  fimn  sudi  tmidications  as  forecast¬ 
ing.  .  .oporations  research . .  .s, 
project  management . . .  qualityv 
ingaevement . . .  and  mora 
All  backed  by  expert  technical 
'simport,  ccmsulting  services, 
documentation,  and  training- 
direct  from  SAS  Institute  Inc., 
one  (d*  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  softwara 


Call  us  now  at  (919)  677-820Q^ 
receive  your  fi^  SAS  System^ .  ^ 
executive  summary . . .  plus  d^  ^ 
tails  about  a  firee  no-risk  30-day.  V 
software  trial.  In  Canada,  calL 'I'  ’ 
(416)443-9811.  r  .  ‘ 


The  SAS*  Systj^m. 
More  Choices,  f'.  ' 
for  M(»e 

thanAqyOm^H 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your 
offer  of  $44.00*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  price. 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Advanced  memory  management  allows  for  more  powerful  applications 
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PRODUCT  REVIEWS 


Windows  3.0  ends  the  wait 


Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0 
is,  in  many  reflects,  an  entirdy 
new  environment  that  wiQ 
vide  users  with  many  (rf  the  fea¬ 
tures  they  have  wanted  for  years 
but  thou^t  they  would  have  to 
switch  to  OS/2  or  Unix  to  get. 
Many  users  wiO  now  be  able  to 
use  Windows  as  their  primary 
operating  environment  for  run¬ 
ning  both  Windows-based  and 
traditiooal  DOS-based  appbca- 
tioos. 

Although  Windows  3.0  does 
not  have  the  memory  manage¬ 
ment  features  of  OS/2  or  Unix 
—  limited  as  it  is  by  running  on 
top  of  DOS  —  its  most  signifi- 
caht  feature  is  its  advanced 
memory  management  capalMli- 
ties.  Tte  environment  uses  the 
protected-roode  features  of  the 
Intel  Carp.  80286  and  higher 
CPUs,  providing  access  to  ex¬ 
tended  memory,  better  multi¬ 
tasking  and  more  powerful  appb- 
cations. 

Windows  3.0  can  run  in  one  of 
three  modes.  Real  mode  runs 
mudi  like  V^ndows  did  before; 
standard  mode  requires  a  26C 
and  at  least  IM  byte  of  memory: 
and  a  386  enhanced  mode  lets 
the  system  act  as  if  H  had  mcve 
memory  than  it  really  does  by 
swapping  to  disk.  In  enhanced 
mode,  multiple  non- Windows  ap- 
pbcatioos  can  be  run,  each  in  its 
own  '‘virtual  macfame.” 

Windows  3.0  sports  a  moch- 
improved  user  taierface,  mchid- 
ing  a  better  three-dimensional 
look  to  buttoos  and  cootrols, 
more  cokxa  on-screen  and  new 
icoo^Msed  ways  of  launching  ap- 
phcatioos  and  managing  files. 

The  old  MS-DOS  Executive 
has  bees  replaced  by  three  new 


applicatioos:  The  Program  Man¬ 
ager,  the  FUe  Manager  and  a 
Ta^  List  The  Program  Mana^ 
er  makes  it  easier  to  start  apfdi- 
cations;  the  FQe  Manager  makes 
it  easier  to  find  files;  and  the 
Task  List  simplifies  switching 
anxmg  running  applications. 

With  a  few  notable  additions 
and  changes,  Windows  3.0  has 
the  same  native  accessories  as 
previous  versions. 

I^intbrush  is  a  punting/ 
drawing  program  that  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  black- 
and-wfaite  Windows  Paint.  The 
Calculator  includes  a  simple 
arithmetic  machine  as  before, 
but  there  is  also  a  new  model 
with  statistical,  scientific  and 
prograroining  capabilities.  The 


_ Prict:S149 _ 

•  ftrfocBBDce:  Good- 
Bsefleot 

•  DcK'imeatMioB:  Wgy  good 

•  Ease  of  aetv  800^ 

•  Ease  of  fettling:  good 

•  Ease  of  ok:  Very  good 

•  Error  htttdfaip  good 

•  Sopport  R»r  •  God 


Clock  looks  the  same  in  analog 
mode,  but  now  there  is  also  a  dig¬ 
ital  mode.  The  terminal  has  been 
substantially  revan^Kd  with  new 
communicatioos  capahilities, 
and  four  COM  ports  are  now 
supported. 

The  Program  Informatioo 
File  (FIF)  editor  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  cover  memory  man¬ 
agement  and  multitaaking  capa¬ 


bilities.  Abo  new  is  the 
Recorder,  which  lets  users  cap¬ 
ture  keystrokes  and  mouse 
movements  and  save  them  as 
macros.  Macros  can  qan  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  Spooler  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Print  Manager, 
which  users  which  fife  ia 
currettly  printtng  and  vdat  per¬ 
centage  of  it  is  compfeted;  it  abo 
lets  users  pause  or  teraunate 
printing  aod  alter  the  priority  of 
local  printing  jobs. 

Wndows  does  not  have  pre¬ 
emptive  multitaaking  and  mul¬ 
tithreaded  applications.  Howev¬ 
er.  Windows  3.0  does  let  users 
run  multipfe  Windows  or  ooo- 
Windows  apphcstioos  siniulta- 
neousty.  In  3M  enhanced  mode 
the  PIF  editor  can  be  used  to  as¬ 
sign  appikatioa  priorities  and 
foreground  and  background  set¬ 
tings. 

ftficrosoft  indudes  network 
connectivity  out  of  the  box  far  in- 
dustry-standard  networks.  Dur¬ 
ing  00  a  workatatkn, 

Windows  rfrngniiri  the  exb* 
tenceofaneCwockdriveraDdiD- 
staDs  the  correct  utflities  OQ  us¬ 
ers’  ^sterns.  In  general,  tfab 
refeaae  handfes  networia  mud) 
better  than  the  previous  versioo. 
Users  do  not  bne  to  exit  Win- 
dowa  to  perform  common  tasks 
8ud)  as  attaching  to  a  server  or 
danging  (fcive  mappings.  Ia  the 
File  Manager.  i^ediOy  marked 
icons  designate  network  drives. 

A  final  adAtion  to  the  Vfm- 
dows  features  set  b  the  new 
Hefe  bdhty.  Thb  bypertext-iflie 
system  provides  indexes  and  in- 
depth  dbcuaboni  on  virtuaBy  aO 
Windows  capabilities.  Howeiw, 
Kb  not  context -aenaitive. 


Irrr  v.. « 
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Endows  continues  to  after 
terrific  data  integration  capabili¬ 
ties.  Utifiang  the  Cfipboard,  us¬ 
ers  can  cut  and  paste  data  be¬ 
tween  appbcatiooa:  thb  extends 
to  copying  text  to  and  from  ooo- 
Wudiows  appficatians.  Even 
graphics  can  be  copied  from  non- 
yindows  ^pBcations  into  Wb- 
dowaappbcttioas.  Furthermore, 
a  growing  number  of  Wiudoos 
applicatinns  now  support  Dy¬ 
namic  Data  Exdiange  (DI^. 
wfaicb  lets  users  create  hoi  Imln 
between  fifes  ao  that  vdieninfor- 
mation  in  one  fife  b  dianged,  the 
change  wSI  be  reflected  in  the 
otberfife. 

Advoncvcl  foMoncn 

The  WKidows  Users'  Guide  cov¬ 
ers  aO  of  Vfindows'  features,  op¬ 
eration  and  accessories  and  b 
by  a  nmnh^  of 
useful  advanced  sections  on  as¬ 
tern  opiimiatinn.  networking 

af^nw»mn>yinnayfn^«V. 

itMraiitng  Windows  has  been 
streamlined  to  the  point  that  it 
reada  the  infannation  K  needs  di¬ 
rectly  from  your  system.  There 
b  ataio  a  Setup  program  that  can 
be  run  within  Wndows  to  update 


the  system  canfiguntian.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  for  nonsupported  hard¬ 
ware  devices  that  typicaOy  come 
with  their  own  Windows  driver, 
users  win  stffl  have  to  reiort  to 
cfaangmg  the  SYSTEMJNl  fie. 

Microaoft  ofieis  laihmited. 
free  technical  support  on  a  toO 
line,  as  wdl  as  atgiport  via  an 
electronic  baDetin  board.  Phone 
lines  are  open  Monday  tivou^ 
Friday  from  6  a^n.  to  6  pim.  ^ 
cific  Standard  Tane.  The  techni¬ 
cal  stgiport  staff  b  adequately 
belpfuL 

Windows  3.0  costs  1149, 


its  performance  and  captfAbet. 
It  coati  only  $50  to  iipp>^ 
from  any  prevkui  versioo  or 
runtime  vefbon  of  Wndows; 
however,  apphcatiana  for  previ¬ 
ous  Windows  veraona  may  not 
run.  WhDe  virtnaih' al  oldtt  ap¬ 
plication  tw  in  real  mode,  it 
b  anybody's  guess  whether  they 
will  run  in  staiaiard  or  esihanred 
mode,  so  the  real  coat  wfi  come 
in  upgrading  applicatkm. 

Mkroacfl,  16011  N£.  36th 
P.O.  Box  97017,  Red¬ 
mond.  Vbah.  96073.  (206)  882- 


Speed,  clarity  come  in  notebook-size  package 


Todiiba  America  Infomation 
Systems,  Inc's  T1200XE  note- 
computer  b  sleek  and  com¬ 
pact. 

It  weighs  9  poun^  with  its  1- 
pound  battery  and  comes  stan¬ 
dard  wKb  a  20M-byte  hard  dbk 
and  a  crystaKclear,  640-  by  400- 
pfxel,  color  graphics  adapter. 
9H-in.  Skfeht  Supertwbt  LCD. 
It  has  an  Intel  Carp.  80C286 
processor  running  at  6  or  12 
MHz  with  IM  byte  of  standard 
random-access  memory,  ex¬ 
pandable  to  5M  bytes. 

To^uba  suppte  software  to 
convert  any  RAM  above  640K 
bytes  to  eiqianded  memory.  The 
hard  dbk  and  the  1.4M-byte. 
3Vk-in.  Boppy  drive  are  both  very 
qinet  and  have  fist  access  times, 
for  a  snappy  and  respooHve  fed. 


Althou^  its  dimensians, 
12.2-  by  11*  by  2  in.,  are  some¬ 
what  Ittge  for  a  notebook,  the 
T1200XE  b  etteptionatty  thin. 
Other  standard  features  indude 
a  port  for  an  optional  2.4K  bit/ 
sec  modem,  one  paraDd  port/ 


ToaMbe's  TIMOXTa  status 
limits  an  tasy  to  nod 


external  floppy  drive  port,  one 
nine-pin  aerial  port  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  video  and  keyboard  port.  Ex¬ 
ternal  ports  are  eaqr  to  access. 

The  T1200XE's  battery  runs 
for  just  over  two  hours.  Tte  To- 
staita’s  resume  mode  capabdKy 
shuts  the  Qwtem  off  whra  K  b 
not  to  use  and  makes  the  system 
unable  (or  longer  periods. 

The  Toshiba  keyboard  has  a 
firm  fed,  aod  with  the  exception 
of  the  hak-aze  fimctioo  keys,  the 
keys  are  large  and  comfortafafe. 
It  has  sqjarate  cursor  and 
Up/Down  keys.  The  numeric 
keypad  b  overbid  onto  the  alpha 
k^s.  There  b  an  external  jade 
on  the  back  of  the  machine  that 
aOowi  for  an  external  keyboard 
or  keypad  at  wdL 

Documentatioo  oomiats  of 


two  DOS  4.01  mamiab,  two  To- 
shibi  'n200XE  maiwab  and  a 
set  of  '*fir8t  time"  maniiab.  All 
are  well  iSattrated  aod  dearly 
written.  Alao  indnded  b  a  trou- 
bfeahooting  guide,  pessary  and 
index.  Setup  consists  of  pk^ging 
in  the  power  source  sod  turnmg 
the  convuter  on.  The  hard  dbk 
b  preformatted  with  Todxba 
DOS  4.01  and  b  ready  to  booL 

The  LED  status  kgfrts  are 
bfi^t  and  easy  to  read,  aod  the 
power  button  b  cnovenfesDy  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  rear.  It  ignores  taps, 
so  the  system  wifl  not  be  turned 
on  acddentafty  in  transit.  How¬ 
ever,  the  htdi  that  opens  and 
dotes  the  screen  b  too  smifl. 

Tosfaibs  offers  a  one-year 
warranty  that  covers  parts  and 
bbor  and,  at  no  additioMl  cost. 


next-day  turnaround  on  r^airs 
with  return  by  next-day  ah’. 

The  T1200XE  oomea  with  an 
iiupceasive  Ibt  price  of  $3,999 
and  b  backed  up  by  oucsfittfing 
documentation,  ngiport  pofciea 
and  techmcal  support 

Toshifas  Ametica  Infonnstioo 
Systems,  Computer  Systems  Di- 
vbioii,  P.O.  Box  19724, 9740  Ir¬ 
vine  BM..  Irvine,  (fekt  92713. 
<800)9994273. 


Traditional  PC  LAN 


<i  AJiT.  Iw..  Mci^Cafp .  Mwndiond  LiiawM  P*i>dmm.  he.,  and  tac  01990  OcM  C«Nral  Carp^ 


Call  1-800-DATAGEN  to  learn  how  Data  General 
and  Novell  NetWare  let  your  PC  LAN  do  more. 


Data  Genera)  has  a  host  of  Novel) 
P(HtaUe  NetWare®  solutkHis  tliat  let 
your  existli^  PC  LAN  run  multiple 
applications  ^uhaneously.  Novdl 
Portal^  Net>^^  on  a  Data  Gaiera) 

gives  your  PC  LAN  the  power  to 
share  MS/DQS®.  OS/2®,  MAC/OS®,  and 
UNIX®  fite.  The  power  to  cruise  throu^ 
MS/DOS.  OS/2,  and  UNIX  i^pplicaticms. 
Arid,  the  power  to  share  p^irfierals. 

Daia  Goioal’s  Net\K4re  far  AVDON  is 
the  first  RlSC-tosed  NetWare  jitotform. 

It’s  fully  scalaUe  and  can  share  the 


server  with  maiOT  standards  like  TCP/IP. 
It  also  uses  the  standard  NetWare  cli^ 
software  and  Novdl's  IPX/SPX  Net- 
wcvking  Protocol  so  it  inten^^erates 
with  easting  Nov^  LANs.  It  lets  users 
access  scenes  (rf  af^iriications.  And. 
teta  GoM^al  oS^  a  Serftware 
Devek^)er’s  Kit  to 
facilitate  the 
devdopment 
client-server 
appUcatiems. 

Data  General’s 


line  of  Noveli  Net^^^  solutions  brings 
transparent  networking  and  distributed 
applications  to  all  your  PC  dients. 

To  learn  more  about  how  an  AVUCX^ 
stfver  with  Novell's  Portable  NetWare 
can  bring  more  power  arxl  more  applica¬ 
tions  to  your  LA}*1,  call  the  distributors 
listed  below  or  l-SOODATAGEN.  Also,  ask 
about  Data  General's  full  line  of  PCs. 

Ip  Data  General 

3400  Conqwter  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580 


DATA  OENKRAl'S  NOVIU  NtTWAII  DtSTMtUTOaS 


OA1IS/M  DtWribwHna 
121  hMnttteM. 

GimwA*.  SC  29614 
SoIm:  80D-332-2222 
Cutfomv  Svn»rt  800-332-2299 
MMicd  Sw^  800-332-2315 
Crack  800-332-3497 


WAfttm  aycroNdmohfy/  Inc. 

NoHonol  SdM  Office:  800-634-2248 


1637Nenh  Brian  Slract 
OionQi,  CA  92667 
(7U)  637-0200 

14636  N.E.95ASlrM» 
BMdmend.WA  98052 
(206)  881-6737 


6837  Nancy  Ridoc  Dm* 
Son  Oiogo.CA  5^121 
(619)453-8430 

1 2900  Sotuluyu  Aranua 
Soratogo.CA  95070 
(408)  725-1660 


28720  Roodiida  Dm* 
Agoura  Mb,  CA  91301 
(818)707-0377 

1800N.W.  169*1  Ploca 
Bwrarton,  OR  97006 
(503)629-2082 


2081 

Burtin^cn.  MA01803 
(617)273-2800 

2S451vpiwlbod 
CamAon.TX  75006 
(214)416-0103 


264  taMok  A«wm 
FaiHidd.Ni  07006 
(201)882-4999 

Four  Eras  Dm 
»wtorhDn.K)  06053 

(609)596-7775 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Power,  flexibility  1-2-3/G’s 
strong  suits,  but  not  speed 

^  ^  Graph  command  in  the 

Woricsheet  tool  or  directly  by  usmg  the 
Lotoa  Devetopment  Carp.'a  1-2-3/G.  iih  Graph  tool  The  Graph  tool  also  lets  daU 
tended  for  use  with  IBM  and  Microsaft  be  graphed  from  multiple  worksheet  files. 
Corp.'sO^Preseatatioo  Manager,  isiD>  A  “printer  view”  dispbys  the  graph  as  it 
tfnd*d  for  advanced  qireadsheet  users  wdl  appear  in  print.  1'2-3/G  can  export 
who  demand  analytical  power,  flexibility  graphics  metaSes  to  the  clfoboard.  but  H 
andqieed.  cannot  write  J’lC  files. 

It  tares  very  weD  in  the  first  two  cate-  l-2-3/G’8  what-you-see-is-what-you- 
gonesi  however,  it  lacks  the  speedy  re-  get  orienUtion.  support  for  an  unlimited 
spoosiveness  of  its  text-based  counter-  number  of  foots  in  a  single  worksheet  and 
parts,  especially  oo  nudrange  systems.  A  slick  multipage  preview  mode  all  ensure 


quality  output  with  minimal  efiort.  How¬ 
ever.  although  1-2-3/G  can  (xint  graidrs 
on  top  of  w  below  a  ^eadsb^  output,  it 
cannot  i»int  them  side  by  side. 

A  new  feature  lets  users  define  numer¬ 
ic  formats  tKmg  a  format  description  lan¬ 
guage.  Two  doxen  macro  commands  have 
been  added  to  accommodate  the  new  win¬ 
dows  orientatiocL  Lo^  provides  a  macro 
translate  that  wiD  automatically  modify 
more  complex  macros  to  run  smoothly  in 
1-2-3/G. 

1-2-3/G  carries  forth  the  superior  file¬ 
linking  capabilities  (aoneered  with  Re¬ 
lease  3.0.  The  ixoduct  also  supports  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager’s  dynamic  data  ex¬ 
change. 

1-2-3/G’s  printed  documentation  con- 
sbts  of  seven  well-indexed,  illustrated  pa¬ 


perback  books,  including  a  quick-start 
guide  and  a  totociaL  The  oo-fine  Help  sys¬ 
tem  is  excdlent.  The  installatioD  process 
is  automatic  and  makes  aO  anpn^xiate 
modifications  to  the  OS/2  cod^uration 
file.  '' 

Lotus  provides  six  mcmths  of  tofl-free 
phone  svppmt  at  no  charge.  Supp^  via 
electronic  bulletin  board  and  focsinxle  are 
also  available.  Registered  users  of  other 
versions  of  1-2-3  can  upgrade  for  $75. 
Siq>p(vt  representatives  were  friendly 
and  answer^  questioos  satisfoctorily. 

At  IMS,  1'2-3/G  costs  more  than  Ex¬ 
cel,  but  k  meets  or  exceeds  the  capabfli- 
ties  of  Excd  in  nearly  every  area. 

Lotus  Devefopooent,  55  Cambridge 
Pkwy.,  Cambridge,  Ma^  02142.  (617) 
577-8500. 


25-MHa  system  is  necessary  to  achieve 
optimum  responsiveness  twth  1-2-3/0. 

1-2-3/G  is  a  large  program  that  is  dts- 
tributed  oo  both  3^  and  5V4-in.  hi^ 
density  floppy  dfofcs  and  requires  12.5M 
bytes  of  free  disk  space.  It  uses  a  multi¬ 
page.  three  toeaakxal  spreadsheet 
moddandcanwcxkwithuptolfiapread- 
dieet  or  graph  windows  at  a  time.  A  group 
of  related  worksheets  and  graphs  can  be 
saved  as  a  desktop,  which  also  retains  the 
window  sues  and  placement. 

In  general,  the  program  includes  all  the 
fuDctionality  of  1-2-3  Release  3.0,  as  weQ 
as  such  other  analytical  toob  as  regres- 
sion.  matrix  fonctions  and  “wfaat-iT*  table 


capabdky.  It  also  adds  several  attractive 
features  and  makes  use  of  nndtitfareading 

hyannwfmgOTW^iTpw-atinmitoQgffuriVM^ 

currently.  S«9port  for  any  type  of  add-in 
or  user-defined  functions  is  noticeaUy 
lacking  in  this  product 

IMaps  the  most  exdting  addition  to 
the  program  is  the  Solver  utility  for  ad¬ 
vanced  ’  modeling,  h  can  greatly 

enhance  l-2-3/<^s  ability  to  aoKe  cMn-' 
plex  problems  in  which  users  must  acfiust 
seve^  varieties  to  arrive  at  an  opthnal 
vahie.  For  less  complex  needs,  there  is  a 
mere  traditfonal  goal-sedcing  featxire . 

This  product  is  highly  compatible  with 
previous  versioas,  and  1-2-3  veterans  wiD 
have  few  problems  adapting  to  1-2-3/G. 
Despite  the  substantially  difrereht  look 
and  feeL  most  of  the  fandhar  keystroke 
combinations  stiD  work.  The  program  wiD 
read  files  from  all  prior  versions  of  1-2-3 
and  can  save 'files  in  .WKl,  .WK3  or  its 
own  .WKG  format.  There  is  stfll  oo  sup¬ 
port  for  Microsoft’s  Excel  files. 

The  database  features  generally  mimic 
those  found  in  Releaae  3.0.  When  sor^ 
a  range,  there  is  virtually  an  unlimited 
number  of  sort  keys  availaUe.  Data  can¬ 
not  be  sorted  by  colunins.  and  true  query 
templates  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  area  that  shows  the  great^  de¬ 
parture  from  earlier  1-2-3  versions  is  that 
of  graphics.  Users  can  DOW  graph  as  many 
as  23  ranges  of  data.  1-2-3/G  ofiers  the 
MW  variety  of  charts  as  Release  3.0  but 
inchides  a  new  3-D  bar  graph  type.  Unfor- 
timately,  users  cannot  cottrol  the  orien- 
tatioQ  or  rotation.  (Graphs  can  be  generat- 
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^  Thanks  toLotus’andlBMryou  now  have  an  opportunity, 
as  well  ie  a  reason,  to  move  to  OS/2.* 

The  opportunity?  For  one  incredibly  low  price  we’ll  not  only 
give  you  OS/2,  we'll  also  give  you  four  megabytes  of  memory  to 
make  use  of  all  its  speed  and  power. 

And  to  make  it  all  worthwhile?  You  guessed  it.  Lotus  l-2-3/G." 
The  spreadsheet  that  's  so  easy  to  use,  and  so  exciting,  PC  Worid 
called  it  “a  new  high  in  spreadsheet  technology." 

Now  one  of  the  best  reasons  to  get  on  a  computer  in  the  first 
place  is  the  best  reason  to  upgrade  to  OS/2. 


Lotus  t-2-3/G. 


How  To  Get  Everything 
Ym  Need  To  Run  OS/2  And  Why 
'K)u  Should  Even  Bother. 


'The  best  part  is  that  all  of  these  things  are  avaiiable  in  one 
box.  Under  one  roof  (your  local  participating  IBM  authorized  dealer). 
But  only  for  a  short  time  (from  June  5th  through  August  31st).  And 
at  a  price  so  attractive,  you  could  wind  up  saving  as  much  as  $2000. 

That  information  alone  should  get  you  to  leap  off  the  fence 
and  dash  out  to  buy  a  1-2-3/G  Bonus  Pack. 

But  for  those  of  you  who  might  not  be  ready  to  make  the  leap 
to  OS/2,  may  we  o^  you  some  more  reasons  why  you  should? 


We've  also  added  features  like  previews  and  palettes  in 
dialog  boxes,  dramatic  new  graphing  capabilities  and  the  capacity  to 
directly  move  objects  on  the  screen,  making  1-2-3/G  extremely 
responsive  to  the  way  you  work. 

The  more  you  get  to  know  1-2-3/G,  the  more  you’ll  like  it. 

The  advanced  functionality  helps  you  do  better  business  analysis, 
with  bonuses  like  file  linking,  network  support,  true  3D  worksheets, 
and  the  new  advanced  goal-seeking  technology  of  Solver. 

Solver  helps  you  solve  complex  “what  if’  problems  by  show¬ 
ing  you  "how  to"  achieve  desired  results.  Rather  than  going  through 
a  lengthy  trial-and-error  process,  just  ask  Solver  to  present  you  with 
alternatives,  given  whatever  variables  or  constraints  you  define  in 
your  spreadsheet.  It  will  not  only  give  you  a  choice  of  solutions  but 
will  also  point  out  the  optimal  one. 


Save  a  couple  when  you  buy  Uiemali  together. 

First  of  all,  if  you’re  a  1-2-3*  user,  1-2-3/G  will  feel  fruniliar, 
with  menu  commands  and  keystrokes  you  already  know.  But  look 
a  little  closer.  You'll  be^  to  notice  a  lot  that's  new.  Uke  full 
mouse  support.  Pull  down  menus.  And  dialog  boxes.  There's  even 
a  WYSIWYG  display.  And  that's  just  the  begirming.  ~ 


If  you’re  a  current  1-2-3  user,  you'll  be  happy  to  know  that 
all  data  and  macros  created  in  existing  versions  of  1-2-3  can  be 
retrieved  directly  into  1-2-3/G.  So  a  move  to  OS/2  will  only  serve 
to  enhance  any  investment  you  may  have  already  made  in  1-2-3. 

But  how  does  OS/2  make  1-2-3  better?  Well,  besides  intro¬ 
ducing  1-2-3  to  a  graphical  envirorunent,  OS/2  works  harder  and 
fester,  so  1-2-3  can  work  harder  and  fester  for  you. 


QCopgr^kllSSOLotiitUeopkpmntCarjiunbim  Attnghtsmuwd  l/4usaitdl-i-3  are  ngistmdtradi’maTia  ami  I-Z-.VG  is  a  trademark  Lotus  Dnvtopmmt  Corporation.  IBM,  OS/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks 


With  OS/2, 1-2-3/G  can  give  you  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

DDE  provides  live  links  to  other  Presentation  Manager"  applications 
for  true  application  integration. 

Fbr  example,  you  can  include  a  graph  from  1-2-3  in  a  word 
processor  document.  And  when  the  data  in  your  graph  changes, 
the  word  processor  document  will  automatically  be  updated  as  well. 

What's  more,  we’ve  made  sure  1-2-3/G  complies  with  IBM 
Systems  Application  Architecture.  Which  not  only  makes  its 
interface  consistent  with  other  PM  applications,  but  also  means 
that  once  you  know  how  to  use  1-2-3/G,  you'll  be  able  to  learn  other 
PM  products  more  rapidly. 

♦ 

At  this  point,  you’re  probably  thinking,  “Enough,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced.”  But  just  in  case,  we’d  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  OS/2. 

OS/2 1.2  is  better  than  ever.  And  before  long,  no  one  will  be 
without  it.  It’s  more 
thanjustagraphictd 
environment  for  the 
PC.  Or  an  operating 
system  for  a 
handful  of 
power  users.  It’s  a 
high  performance,  easy 
to  use  operating  system 
that  provides  increased 
memory  addressability 
and  true  multitasking. 


program  before  retrieving  another,  you  can  open  as  many  OS/2 
windows  as  you  need,  in  any  size.  And  not  only  view  them  concur¬ 
rently,  but  also  transfer  data  among  them.  You  can  also  do  things  like 
print  a  spreadsheet  and  run  Sdver  at  the  same  time. 

Plus,  with  a  capacity  of  up  to  WMb  of  real  memory,  you  can 
run  larger,  complex  programs  concurrently.  And  reliably.  That  means 
your  computer  is  more  efficient  for  you,  not  just  more  fiin. 

If  you’re  worried  that  a  move  to  OS/2  will  mean  sacrificing 
the  investment  you've  made  in  DOS-based  applications,  this  should 
put  your  mind  at  test:  The  DOS  compatibility  mode  in  OS/2  allows 
you  to  tun  most  of  the  existing  DOS-based  programs  you  already 
own.  Which  means  the  transition  to  OS/2  involves  great  gain, 
without  any  pain. 

And  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  we’ve  forgotten  about 
memory.  We  understand  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  expanding  your 
system’s  capabilities  is  the  expense  of  expanding  your  manory. 

■  That’s  why  we’ve  included  4Mb  of  high  quality,  IBM  memory  in  our 


The  L'  >111^  i  I5»)iiii^rark 


Multitasking  in  OS/2  lets  you  get  your  job  done  more  effi-  ‘ 
ciently  by  allowing  you  to  work  with  several  applications  at  once,  or 
even  perform  several  junctions  at  once.  Instead  of  having  to  end  one 


Hurry  to  your  local  particijxUmg  IBM 
autkorired  dealer.  This  offer  won't  last  Umg. 


Now  you’ve  heard  the  whole  story.  The  computer  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  nineties  is  here.  With  an  application  to  drive  it  right  off 
the  shelves.  So  don’t  waste  any  time.  Call  1-800-447-4700  for  the 
local  participating  IBM  authorized  dealer  near  you.  And  pick  up  the 
Lotus  1-2-3/G  Bonus  Pack,  with  OS/2  and  four  megabytes  of  mem¬ 
ory,  while  you  have  the  chance.  After  all,  while  the  window  of 
opportunity  may  be  brief,  IBM  and  Lotus  T  1  ^ 

have  opened  the  door  to  the  future.  vlAO 
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PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Apple 

FROM  RAGE  31 

vibJubC  begimiiag  to  market  in 
ftstxnpt  appbcatioou 
sor^  aOows  users  to  accuntdy 
prat  the  text  and  graphics  they 
(fiaptay  on  their  aoeena. 

Apple  Adobe's  Grst 

OEM.  and  both  firms  were  out  <rf 
the  blocia  qukkly  in  the  desktop 
pubhahing  market' TTre  Macm* 
tosh  internee  and  Adobe’s  ^ost- 
smpt  made  a  terrific  system/* 
AuAer  said.  “It  was  a  marriage 
made  in  heaven.*' 

Trouble  was,  Adobe  knew  it 
had  a  good  thmg  and  began  h- 
renwng  Ftstacript  widely.  Priat> 
er  makers  began  focusing  on  the 
popular  Manirtoah  environinent. 
and  it  has  been  a  strug^  for  Ap- 
[de  ever  since. 

Apple  t  two  new  introduc- 
tioes  in  the  embattled  nidie  are 
aimed  at  both  single  users  and 
smaD  work  groups.  The  $1,999 
F^rsoo^  LaserWriter  SC  is  de> 
signed  for  individuab  requiring 
basic  text  and  graphics.  whOe 
the  $3,299  IVrs^  Laser¬ 
Writer  NT  is  aimed  at  larger 
groupa  with  more  aophistkated 
needs.  Apple  nfliriab  said.  The 
SC  will  use  Quichdiaw  graphics 
routines  while  the  NT  empfoys 


RistsciipC  software. 

Both  machines  wiD  mcorpo- 
rate  the  Motorola.  Inc.  68000 
tniaoptocesMT.  The  SC  in- 
chidei  IM  byte  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  —  the  amount 
needed  for  imaging  a  fuD  page  of 
text  and  graphics  at  300  dot/in. 
resohitioa  —  while  the  NT  of¬ 
fers  2M  bytes  of  RAM. 

“There  was  some  questioo  as 
to  bow  committed  we  are  to  the 
printer  market,  but  this  an¬ 
nouncement  should  answer 
that,**  product  line  manager 
Duane  Sdiub  said. 

WMw  tiM  iron's  hot 

Competitors  are  striking  back 
fast  During  the  same  wedc  as 
the  Apple  mtroductkxis,  Mobile, 
Ala.-based  QMS  moved  quickly 
to  steal  some  of  its  thunder  with 
the  roQout  of  the  QMS-PS,  a 
Rotscript-besed  hsa  printer 
that  win  retail  for  $2,795. 

HP,  too,  win  continue  to  pose 
a  tou^  competitive  threat,  be¬ 
ing  the  only  competitor  with  the 
resources  and  r^tatioo  to  take 
on  Apple's  matk^g  clout  Last 
Febn^,  for  example,  HP  an¬ 
nounced  Macintosh  compatibil¬ 
ity  for  their  Laserfet  printers. 

“No  one  in  this  area  is  sitting 
stiU.**  Auster  added.  “It’s  going 
to  be  a  tou^  market” 


Rallying  around  Lady  Liberty 

Callers  define  meaning  of  freedom  to  support  Statue  of  Liberty  museum 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

eVSTAfV 


NEW  YORK  —  A  $15  donation 
ax>d  some  basic  computer  tech¬ 
nology  wiU  allow  people  from  aU 
over  the  world  to  paiticxpate  in 
“A  Can  for  Liberty,”  a  program 
initiated  earber  this  month  to 
benefit  the  Statue  of  Liberty  mu¬ 
seum  on  Liberty  Island. 

By  doling  a  toll-free  phone 
number,  a  caller  can  permanent¬ 
ly  record  his  personal  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  meaning  of  liberty 
in  an  dectronic  thesaurus. 

Each  caller  win  reach  an  oper¬ 
ator  who,  in  exchange  for  a  cied- 
it-card  number,  will  transcribe 
the  message  into  a  computer  da¬ 
tabase.  The  database  win  be¬ 
come  an  electronic  thesaurus 
and  a  component  of  the  museum. 

The  thesaurus  resides  on 
AT&T's  6386/25  Workgroup 
Systems,  which  were  donated 
the  weaiof  for  the  project.  The 
software  syriem  tt^  was  de¬ 
signed  by  AT&T  Ben  Laborato¬ 
ries. 

According  to  Barbara  Wheel- 


Sloluw  of  Ubwrty  goes  on¬ 
line  teith  America 


er.  a  project  leader  at  AT&T  Bell 
Labs,  visitors  access  messages 
by  entering  an  indivkhial  country 
or  person’s  last  name.  They  can 
also  read  aD  of  tbe  recorded  mes¬ 
sages  via  a  search  function. 

“The  system  has  been  cus¬ 
tomized  for  this  application.” 
Wheeler  said.  “For  example,  the 


function  keys  have  been  made  in¬ 
operable,  and  tbe  keyboard  has 
been  color-coded  for  ease  of 
use.” 

SImpla  funcHowa 

Tbe  ^Kdalaed  software  was  de- 
vdoped  with  Nantucket  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.*s  conqxler  Clipper 
and  incorporates  menus  for  easy 
query  and  read  functions. 

There  are  two  telephones  lo¬ 
cated  adjacent  to  the  computer 
systems  at  tbe  museum,  a^  by 
pushing  a  sin^  button,  a  visitor 
can  reach  a  tdemazfceting  data 
operator. 

Tbe  operator  takes  the  mes¬ 
sage.  wt^  cannot  exceed  50 
words,  stores  it  and  updates  it  in 
batch  inode.'Tbe  project  rdies 
on  Clyde  Digital  Systems’  Car¬ 
bon  C^  for  remote  system  and 
registration  updating,  according 
to  Wheeler. 

The  program  is  tbe  brainchild 
of  George  M.  White,  tbe  andu- 
tect  of  tbe  Capitol,  is  bead¬ 
ing  a  grass-roots  campaign  to 
raise  money  for  tbe  museum  and 
it^outreach  programs. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


D«velopineiit  tools 

Meta  Suftware  Corp.  has  re¬ 
leased  a  verson  of  Desgn/H^ 
that  IS  compatible  with  hCcn^ 
soft  Corpu’s  Windows  3.0. 

Tbe  product  is  a  computer- 
aided  system  modrfng  to^  that 
support!  and  automates  IDEF 
activity  and  data  models.  Its  fea- 
tiffes  iockxfe  woric-group  sup¬ 
port,  reanangeable  hierarchies, 
automatic  box  cresboo,  an  inte¬ 
grated  data  dictionary,  arrow 
routing,  level  hahnring  as  wdl 


as  consistency. 

The  pRX^  runs  on  MS- 
DOS/Wmdows  and  tbe  Apple 
Comjsiter,  Inc.  Macintosh  oper¬ 
ating  system.  It  costs  $2,995. 
MeU  Software 
150  Caaabridge  Ptek  Drive 
Cambridce,  Maaa.02140 
(617)5704920 

Integrated  Computer  Solutions, 
Inc.  has  unveiM  tbe  Builder 
Xcessory,  an  intersetive.  paint¬ 
like  software  tool  designed  for 
prototyping,  building  and  testing 
‘  the  Open  Software  Foundation’s 


Motif  grai^tical  user  interface 
for  X  Wuidow  System. 

Users  of  tbe  tool  are  able  to 
construct  cooqilex  Motif  user  in¬ 
terfaces  by  chcktng  icons  and 
moving  within  tbe  inter- 
fece.  No  compiling  is  necessary 
to  test  or  modify  the  interfece, 
tbe  vendor  said. 

BuOder  Xcessory  can  run  on 
platforms  such  as  San  Mkrosys- 
terns,  Inc.  workstations  aixl  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  Decsta- 
tioos  running  Ultrix.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  priced  at  $2,500. 

ICS 

163  Harvard  Su 
Cambridge,  Maas.  02139 
(617)547-0510 


Which  leading 
company  has 
developed 
the  last  branch 
automation 
systems  you’ll  ever 
need  to  buy? 


Systsms 

Boas  Technology  has  announced 
tbe  Boss  386SX  20-MHz  desk¬ 
top  personal  computer. 

A  basic  configuration  com¬ 
prises  an  Intel  Corp.  80386SX 
20-MHz  motherboard  in  a  bay 
king  case  with  a  200W  power 
supply;  a  101-key  keyboard;  a 
1.2M-OT  1.44M-b^  floppy  disk 
drive;  two  serial,  one  parallel  and 
one  game  port;  and  IM  byte  of 
memory. 

It  is  available  with  a  rapid-ac¬ 
cess  40M'byte  hard  drive  for  a 
list  price  of  $1,995. 

Boss  Technology 
6050  McDonough  Drive 
Norcross,  Go.  30093 
(404)368-2077 

Veridata  Electrooics.  Inc.  has 
announced  a  laptop  that  oper¬ 
ates  at  16-  or  8MHz  ciock 
speeds. 

Tbe  Lappower  286/40  is 


equipped  with  IM  byte  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  a  btack- 
and-white  backlit  IBM  Video 
Graphics  Array  screen  that  pro¬ 
vides  640-  by  480-pael  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  also  features  a  l&color 
grai^ucs  capability  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  32-lei^  gray  scale. 

The  product  operates  uodes 
MS-DOS  3.3  or  higher,  OS/2, 
Dr.  DOS  or  Xenix.  It  is  priced  at 
$3,150. 

VeridaU 

11901  (joldring  Rond 
ArendU,  Calif.  91006 
(818)303-0613 


VnrMota's  loptpp  of^  JS- 

color  graphics  capability 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Kital  Software  has  introduced 
Verskm  2.0  of  its  Super  Macros 
Library  for  Lotus  D^elopment 
Corp.’s  1-2-3  spreadsheet 
The  product  cmitains  two 
Macro  Library  Managers  that 
use  the  Macromgr.AdD  add-in 
suiqriied  by  1-2-3  Release  2.2. 


More  than  200  *.WK1  macros 
axx!  200  *.MLB  hbrazy  macros 
are  offered. 

System  requirements  include 
an  I^  Psrsc^  Computer  AT 
or  XT,  Bsrsooal  Sy8tem/2  or 
compatible  and  Lotus'  1-2-3  Re¬ 
learn  2.0or  hi^ier.  A  hard  disk  is 
abo  recommended. 

Tbe  package  is  available  for 
$70,  and  upgrades  to  earber  ver- 
stooscost$25. 

KiUl  Software 
P.O.Box  748 
Karmiel  20100 

ifraei 

(972)498-7255 


Unix  software 

Teny  Keene,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of  five 
versioas  of  Menumagic,  its  Unix 
system  interface. 

Tbe  product  is  offered  for 
The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
(SCO)  Uttx  System  V  366.  Re¬ 
lease  3.2;  Interactive  Systems 
Corp.’s  386/ix;  Intel  Corp.’s 
Unix  System  V/SS,  Release  3.2; 
AT&Ts  Unix  System  V/386, 
Release  3.2;  and  IBM’s  An  for 
Rsrsonal  Sy8tem/2.  irinch  was 
developed  in  conjunction  with 
IXckeirs  Data  Systems. 

Menumagic  features  more 
than  120  bbrary  functions.  It 
also  iodudes  a  devrif^'s  tool 
kh  for  creating  custom  bbrary 
functions. 

Pricing  is  $495  for  all  Unix 
veraioos,  and  an  SCO  Xenix  ver- 
sioQCoett$345. 

Teny  Keeoe 
P.O.  Bos  2049 
RomU,Ge.  30077 
(404)640-1515 
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Jeffrey  N.  Fritz 

Assume 

nothing 


Ill's  time  for 
communications 
software  to 
grow  up<  It  is  of¬ 
ten  presumed 
that  bask  func¬ 
tionality  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  the  same  package 
to  package.  This  assumption  b 
not  nearly  as  correct  as  it  may 
seem. 

Until  very  recently,  our  de¬ 
partment  selected  communica¬ 
tions  software  based  largely  cm 
a  cost  vs.  features  analysb.  We 
supposed  that  the  major  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  had  basics  such  as 
file-transfer  protocob  and  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  down  pat. 

However,  there  are  subtle 
but  very  important  difierences 
among  the  communications 
packages  avaibble  for  personal 
oxnputers.  Sometimes  even  a 
small  difference  can  result  in  ma¬ 
jor  problems. 

For  example,  most  packages 
support  common  file-transfer 
protoci^  However,  tbe  abiltty 
to  configure  these  protocob  b 
not  always  tbe  same.  For  that 
matter,  a  protocol  in  one  pack¬ 
age  may  not  be  as  robust  as  tbe 
same  protocol  in  another  pack¬ 
age. 

A  case  in  point  b  the  Kermit 
protocol  developed  by  C<^umbb 
University  and  named  in  honor 
of  that  renowned  Muppet  char¬ 
acter.  Kermit  b  one  M  the  most 
Continued  on  page  42 


Foxboro  sidetracks  standards 

Manufacturing  firm  chooses  Sun*sNFSforgl(^l  communications 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CWSTAPF 


F0XB(M?0,  Mass.  —  Rather 
than  wait  for  industry  standards 
to  mature,  Tbe  Foxboro  Co.  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  use  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc.’s  Network  File 
System  (NFS)  as  tbe  basb  for  in¬ 
formation  and  resource  sharing 
across  its  global,  multivendor 
dbtributed  network. 

The  manufacturer  b  current¬ 
ly  about  halfway  through  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage  of  a  project  to  imple¬ 
ment  PC-NFS  at  dl  of  its  major 
global  sites.  The  objective  b  ef¬ 
fortless  communication  and  in¬ 
formation  sharing  across  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  sites  and 
key  work  areas  such  as  field  ser¬ 
vices.  manufacturing,  industry 
engineering,  research,  design 
and  sales,  said  John  Puckett. 


Foxboro's  manager  of  technical 
operatioQs. 

One  major  goal  of  tbe  project 
b  to  "create  library-type  sys¬ 
tems”  that  make 
designs  and  appli¬ 
cations  “avaibble 
to  tbe  whole  engi- 
neering  commu¬ 
nity,  not  just  tbe 
U.S.,’'  Puckett 
said.  Tbe  intent  b 
to  “create  a 
level  of  efficiency, 
quality  and  con¬ 
sistency  throuj^ 
reusaUe  engin¬ 
eering,”  Puckett 
added. 

“The  key  b  to. 
stop  reinventing  the  wheel,  to 
share  not  just  (voduct  designs 
but  appbcatkms,  such  as  graph¬ 
ics,  t^t  are  built  for  a  partkiUar 


refinery  or  customer,”  he  said. 

Foxboro  chose  Sun’s  PC-NFS 
primarily  for  its  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  Foxboro's  brge  installed 
base  of  MS-DOS- 
based  microcom¬ 
puters  and  a 
growing  instaUa- 
tion  of  Unix- 
based  anrksta- 
tioos  from  Sun, 
Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  a^ 
Hewlett-Packard 
Ca,  Puckett  saxL 
Tbe  only  Foxboro 
^sterns  that  NFS 
not  current¬ 
ly  siqiport  are  HP 
MPE  hosts  and 
certain  factory  automatkm  sys¬ 
tems,  be  added. 

Having  recently  decided  to 
migrate  to  a  multivendor  Unix 


Pwdraft  is  working  to 

communicate  effortiesdy 


Extensions  to  LU6.2 
take  wide  Spectrum 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

C«  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Spectrum  Con¬ 
cepts,  Inc.  recently  extended  its 
LU6.2-based  communications 
tool  to  provide  data  transfer  be¬ 
tween  appbcations  on  a  trans^- 
tioo-by-transaction  basb. 

While  LU6.2  b  a  welJ-docu- 
mented  protocol  for  connecting 
appbcaticms  across  a  Systems 
Network  Architecture  (SNA) 


network.  Spectrum's  software 
"shelters  users  firom  having  to 
program  these  communica¬ 
tions,”  marketing  manager 
MhchDavbsaid. 

Since  1987,  Spectrum  has 
been  selling  XCOM  6.2,  a  bulk 
data  transfer  product  using  the 
LU6.2  scheme;  the  company 
claimed  about  250  company  in- 
staOatioos  for  thb  product 

The  software.  Transaction 
Processing  Manager  (XCOM- 


TPM),  acts  as  a  go-between  for 
applkatioos  running  on  two  or 
more  computers:  Transactioas 
are  banded  off  to  XCOM-TPM, 
which  then  passes  them  across 
tbe  ^fA  network  to  other  com¬ 
puters  for  processing.  As  com- 
municatioas  subsystems,  XCOM 
and  XCOM-TPM  mean  that  tbe 
original  program  need  not  know 
how  the  data  transfer  b  accocn- 
plisfaed,  but  it  can  receive  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  status  of  the 
transfer,  Spectrum  said. 

Spectrum  added  that  XCOM- 
Tl^  b  targeted  at  transactko- 
oriented  appbcations,  inchiding 
stodc  quotatioQS,  credit  autbori- 
mtioos  and  tidcet  reservatkms. 

Like  tbe  original  bulk-trans- 


envirooment,  Foxboro’s  "initial 
thnistwBStobri&gourPCenvi- 
rooment  (g)  to  the  same  levd  of 
connectivity”  as  that  of  its  Unix 
machines.  Puckett  said. 

Foxboro  has  approximately 
1,000  personal  ccmputers  on 
Ethernet  local-area  networks. 
Formerly  it  used  3Com  Corp.'s 
Ethershare  software  to  access 
files  on  15  servers  running 
DEC’S  Ultra.  Tbe  company  b 
approximately  halfway  through 
its  effort  to  nugrate  tbe  PC 
LANs  to  PC-NFS,  with  gate¬ 
ways  imividing  connections  to  a 
handful  of  Novell,  Inc.  Netware 
and  Apple  (Computer,  Inc.  Ap¬ 
pletalk  users. 

PC-NFS  has  provided  users 
with  tbe  ability  to  access  files 
without  worrying  which  ven¬ 
dor's  platform  tbe  server  runs  on 
or  whether  it  b  located  next  door 
or  overseas,  Puckett  said.  Son's 
Ufebne  electronic  mai]  padcage 
b  said  to  exchange  files  with  oth¬ 
er  Unix-based  mail  systems  as 
well  as  HP  Desk. 

CorUinuedonpage44 


fer  product,  XCOM-TFM  wiB 
support  'MVS  and  VM  main- 
frunes,  IBM  and  Digital  Eqiap- 
ment  Corp.  midrange  systems, 
DOS.  0^2  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  pereonal  coinput- 
ers  and  Unix  workstations.  Abo, 
like  its  predecessor.  X^M- 
TMP  offers  programmers  a 
choke  of  menu,  command  bne  or 
application  programming  inter- 
fa<^. 

%)ectnim  said  XCOM-TFM 
has  entered  beta  testing  and  will 
be  available  in  tbe  fourth  quar¬ 
ter.  Although  phdng  has  not 

been  fnmpjiny  nffirtak 

said  tbe  server  and  workstation 
implementations  will  be  priced 
from  $35,000  to  $70,000. 


Who  created 
these  products 
to  fit  virtually 
any  environment, 
be  it  UNIX- or 
MS-DOS-based? 


Here’s  a  hint: 
It’s  not  IBM. 
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Research  joins  hands  with  progress 

Public  Health  Service  links  agencies  by  E-mail  to  speed  disease  research 


BY  JOANS  M.WEXLER 
cmsrm 

Using  automatioo  to  improve 
prodocuvity  is  genenOy  viewed 
in  the  context  of  boosting  the 
bottom  bne  through  cost  cutting 
or  better  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service, 
however,  hopes 
that  coonecting 
its  agencies'  dis¬ 
parate  electronic 
mail  systems  will 
also  speed  progress 
toward  finding  ewes  for 
*  «fiaeases  such  as  aaiuired  im- 
tnuoe  deficiency  syndrome  and 
bringing  needed  tfrugs  to  mar- 
kei. 

The  Ehtbbc  Health  Service, 
which  bfls  lader  the  Depart- 
mwa  of  Heaftb  and  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  umbrdla.  is  the  parent  of 
nme  <fiscreCe  agencies. 

Public  Health  Service  and  its 


agencies  are  supported  by  11 
mainframes,  more  than  600 
nunicomputers  and  17,000  pw- 
aooal  computers  aO  running  on 
different  hardware  platforms. 

The  department  is  currently 
implefnenting  software  from 
Softswitch,  Inc.  on  IBM  host 
hubs  to  a^  a  slew  of  propri¬ 
etary  electrook  maO  sys¬ 
tems  to  mtercommu- 
nicate. 

IVter  Alter- 
mao,  senior  man¬ 
agement  analyst 
at  the  Public 
Health  Service  in 
Rockville,  Md.. 
commented  that  the 
adminutrative  benefits 
of  interagency  E-mail  pale  in 
coropaiisoQ  to  the  more  socially 
redMining  benefits  of  sharing 
the  "real  work"  generated  by 
researchers. 

He  said,  "Tbe  people  at  the 
Natmoal  Institutes  of  Health  are 
doing  AIDS  research;  the  Cen¬ 
ters  for  EHsease  Control  are  do¬ 
ing  AIDS  epidemiology,  and  tbe 


FDA  (Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration]  is  (kxng  AIDS  drug  re¬ 
views.  Bringing  these  efforts  to¬ 
gether  is  where  there's  a  real 
benefit  in  data  connectivity." 

He  added,  though,  that  "it's 
nice  fw  me  to  be  able  to  get  a 
strate^  plan  downtown  in  eight 
minutes  instead  of  four  days. " 

Tbe  hub  mail  software,  called 
Softswitch  Central,  converts 
standard  electronic  mail  proto¬ 
cols.  including  X.400  and  Simple 
Maul  Tranter  Protocol,  into  the 
E-mail  format  of  tbe  receiving 
network. 

If  the  sending  network  does 
not  use  a  standard  E-mail  proto¬ 
col.  a  gateway  must  sit  on  tbe 
sendiitg  network  to  ctmvert  from 
the  pro^ieury  format  —  say, 
V^g  Office  —  to  a  ikeutral  for¬ 
mat.  Softswitch  Centra)  then 
converts  that  neutral  format  into 
tbe  receiving  E-mail  format  and 
sends  the  message  on  its  way. 

The  agencies  run  {proprietary 
E-mail  systems  such  as  Wang 
Laboratories,  Wang  Of¬ 

fice,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 


All-In-l,  3Com  Corp.’s  3+MaiJ 
and  Banyan  Systems.  toc.'s 
Vines  Mail. 

Some  oi  the  E-mail  exchange 
takes  place  over  a  wide-area 
leased-line  network,  which  con¬ 
sists  (wiraarily  of  _ 

T1  links  reaching 
from  a  central 
hub  in  Rockville 
to  10  regional  of¬ 
fices. 

Alterman  said 
that  the  Public 
Health  Services 
identified  a  need 
two  years  ago  for 
data  connectivity 
among  the  jumble 
of  offices  and 
spent  about  nine 
months  discuss¬ 
ing  options. 

"We  decided  the  first  strate¬ 
gic  step  should  be  electronic 
mail.  E-mail  is  to  networking 
what  the  word  processor  is  to 
the  PC:  tbe  application  that 
makes  sense."  he  said. 

Alterman  added  that  the  de¬ 
partment  measures  productivity 
gains  in  time,  not  money,  since 
as  a  government  entity,  "we'll 
never  have  enough  (people  and 
dollars  to  get  tbe  job  doM.”  He 


PubHc  HwoHh’t  Affer- 
man  apprKiates  E-mail 


estimates,  though,  that  E-mail  is 
on  average  chopping  three 
working  days  off  "any  conununi- 
cadoowebted  activity . " 

Alterman  said  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  also  planning  to  ejqund 
tbe  system  to  al¬ 
low  drug  com{ta' 
nies  to  dectroni- 
cally  forward 
the^  mounds  of 
new-drug  docu¬ 
mentation  to  the 
FDA  for  approv¬ 
al. 

The  depo¬ 
nent  is  installing 
X.400  gateways 
in  a  couple  of 
computer  centers 
to  comply  with 
tbe  government 
procurem^ts 


mandate  that  < 
after  Aug.  IS  roust  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  Open  Systems  Interom- 
nect  (OSD  stambrds. 

Alterman  exi^aincd  that  new 
procurements  must  only  include 
the  capalxfity  to  communicate 
via  OSI  protoeds.  "I  could  sdll 
buy  aiwther  3+Mai]  package, 
but  rd  also  have  to  buy  a 
3+MaD/X.400  gateway  or 
make  sure  my  new  system  had 
access  to  such  a  gateway. " 


FROM  PAGE  41 

popidar  and  GOOunoD  protocols 
in  use  today.  However.  Kennit’s 
performance  over  packet  net¬ 
works  can  be  poor.  In  recent 
tests.  Kennit  managed  a 
throughput  of  only  1 JK  bit/ sec. 
over  a  9.6K  bit/a^  (fiptal  Imk. 

Thn  gross  toeffibeocy  isn't 
entirely  Kenntt's  fiiuh.  It  has  a 
lot  to  ^  with  the  typically  smaO 
aae  of  Kennit  packets,  which 
tends  to  oodbet  with  the  sue  of 
packets  provided  by  the  digitai 
kttks.  This  means  increased 
overhead  and  lowered  effideocy. 
Some  programs  give  tbe  user 
flexibility  in  selecting  the  packet 


size  that  Kennit  uses.  Howev¬ 
er  most  communications  pack¬ 
ages  bnit  tbe  maximum  p^et 
size  to  less  than  100  byta. 

If  tbe  padtet  saes  handled 
by  Kennit  approach  2K  bytes, 
time  it  takes  to  transfer 
large  files  is  dramatically  re¬ 
duced.  For  example,  a  260K- 
byte  Kenmt  file  transfer  to  an 
I^  host  over  Datastorro's 
Procemm  Plus  took  nearly  30 
minutes.  Tbe  same  Kennit  file 
transfer  to  the  same  host  took 
leas  than  five  mimites  using 
Synergy’s  Versatenn  Pra  Tbe 
onty  difference  was  that  both 
Versaterm  Pro  and  tbe  main- 
franie  software  were  set  to  use 
a  1 ,910-byte  packet.  Procomm 
Phis,  however,  lifnited  tbe  max¬ 


imum  packet  size  to  94  bytes. 

U  Kennit  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  file-transfer  protocols, 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.'s 
VT- 1 00  is  certainly  one  of  the 


even  parity.  However,  software 
packages  can  have  substantial 
preferences.  In  fact,  some  {>opu- 
lar  packages  cannot  handle 
eight-bit  parity  correctly. 


I  F  KERMIT  IS  one  of  the  most  popular  file- 
transfer  protocols,  then  Digital  Equipment 
A,porp.'s  \^-100  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  terminal  emulations. 


It’S 

ISC-BunkerRamo. 


most  (topular  terminal  emula- 
tioos. 

Eves  when  the  host  is  an 
IBM  nfuinframe,  tbe  emulation 
of  choice  is  very  often  VT-100. 
In  Diet,  nearly  every  communica¬ 
tions  package  contains  a  VT- 
100  emulator.  Unfortunately, 
not  aD  do  tbe  same  job  emulat¬ 
ing  thb  {x;(xilar  terminal. 

Our  de{artmeot  regularly 
accesses  a  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany  database  called  Macstar. 
This  database  displays  a  screen 
that  allows  entry  of  ^ledfic  fea¬ 
tures  on  any  one  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  4,900  telephone  lines. 

There  is  nothing  magical 
about  Macstar.  It  expects  to  con¬ 
nect  to  something  that  looks 
like  a  VT-100  terminal.  Howev¬ 
er.  not  every  software  package 
understands  the  nuances  of  char¬ 
acter  codes  used  by  tbe  VT- 
100.  Only  one  tested  package. 
Crosstalk  by  Digitai  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  allowed  our 
o|)ermtors  to  enter  all  tbe  char¬ 
acters  in  Macstar's  data  fields. 

Most  users  do  not  have 
much  of  a  preference  for  data 
formaL  hker  aO.  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  mbereoUy  better  about  eight 
bits  no  parity  over  seven  bits 


One  package  presented  gar¬ 
bage  at  tbe  log-in  {>rompt  when¬ 
ever  eight  bits  was  selttied, 
even  though  tbe  host  supported 
eight  bits.  A  caO  to  tbe  vendor’s 
technical  support  line  resulted  in 
a  meek  admission  that  "some 
other  packages  do  handle  eight- 
bit  data  a  tittle  better  than  us." 
There  was  no  indication  if  a  fix 
was  available  or  even  in  the  off¬ 
ing. 

Communications  tasks  are 
becoming  more  sophisticated 
and  demanding.  What  is  needed 
today  is  not  extra  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles  in  communications  soft¬ 
ware.  Most  users  do  not  need 
tbe  additional  confusion  of  yet 
another  protoed  with  only  an  ex¬ 
tra  letter  to  differentiate  it 
from  its  predecessw.  Much 
more  im{)ortant  are  reliable, 
flexible  packages  with  robust 
{>rococols  and  accurate  terminal 
emulations.  Once  (xunmerdal 
packages  can  handle  the  basics, 
selections  can  be  made  based  on 
features  and  cost  and  rtot  on 
simple  operabiUty. 


Friu  it  a  data  ccanmunkaboot  asahw 
at  West  Virgina  UnivenMy  in  Morgan¬ 
town,  W. 


3Com  offers 

extended 

warranties 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTAFV 


SANTA  CLARA,  Cahf. -- 3Com 
Corp.  has  extended  tbe  automat¬ 
ic  three-year  warranties  on  its 
Elberfink  adapter  product  line  to 
limited  Wetime  poficies. 

Tbe  Santa  Clara-based  net- 
workiog  firm  announced  on  July 
23  that  defective  adapters  that 
have  been  sold  since  June  1. 
1990,  will  be  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed  for  free  as  1^  as  they  re¬ 
main  in  their  original  personal 
computers. 

Ail  adapters  wfll  continue  to 
have  a  three-year  warranty  from 
the  date  of  purchase  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  removed 
from  their  original  equipment 

Returning  competed  three- 
year  warranty  st^  to  SCom 
automaticaOy  exteiids  Che  time 
liniits  to  bfetiine  warranties. 

The  policMS  apply  to  equi{h 
ment  sold  by  ori^ial  equipment 
manufacturers,  value-added  re- 
sdlets,  company  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

SCom  officials  claimed  that 
Etherfink  adapters  average  70 
years  between  faflures. 

Tbe  company  manufrctiires 
adiq>ter8  for  IBM  I^raona]  Com- 
{Mters  and  Bersonal  System/Ss 
as  weO  as  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintoabes. 

It  has  two  adapters  for 
1 OBASE-T  equipment. 
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Businesses  urge  first  global  EDI  user  group 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTATT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  A  group  of  Canadi¬ 
an  businessmen  recently  proposed  what 
they  daimed  would  be  the  firat  interna* 
tioaaJ  electrmic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
group  comprised  solely  of  users,  an  idea 
that  has  drawn  mixed  reviews. 

The  Chamber  (rf  Commerce  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Mcmtreal  and  the  EDI  Council  of 
C^aioda  annouDced  the  fcMinatkm  of  a  mul- 
tinatiooa}  worldng  group  oi  EDI  users. 
The  13-roeinber  group  is  to  define  issues, 
roles  and  {niorities  kir  what  would  be¬ 
come  the  International  EDI  Institute. 

AnEasylink 
to  Pacific  Rim 

BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
cvsnin' 


UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER,  NJ.  —  Just 
one  wed(  after  announcing  earlier  thb 
mcnth  that  its  Business  Services  unit 
would  be  sold  to  AT&T.  Western  Unira 
Corp.  expanded  the  unit's  Easylink  elec¬ 
tronic  m^  function  to  both  So^  Korea 
andTaiwan. 

Sal  Note,  director  of  international  mar¬ 
keting  planning  at  Western  Union,  said 
that  budness  at  the  company  is  continu- 
ing  as  usual.  *'We  have  been  told  not  to 
change  anything  until  the  dosing'’  of  the 
sale  to  AT&T,  be  said. 

According  to  Steven  Graham,  vice- 
president  d  marketing  for  Business  Ser¬ 
vices,  Western  Unkm  employees  appear 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  AT&T  buj^t 
of  the  unit  "If  you  look  at  global  business 
—  messaging  and  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  decade  d  the  ’90s  —  the  alb- 
ance  makes  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  sense," 
Graham  said. 

Cxtwndlng  Eotyllnk 

The  activities  required  to  l»ing  Easylink 
to  the  ftdSc  Rim  —  the  service  is  also 
availaUe  in  Japan  —  had  been  under  way 
for  nnonths,  aixl  the  contracts  had  been 
signed  prior  to  the  announcement  that 
AT&T  would  purchase  Western  Union’s 
Business  Servkes  [CW,  July  9],  according 
toNoto. 

Noto  said  that  the  expansioD  of  E^- 
hnk  win  be  beneficial  to  existing  Easylink 
customers. 

Western  Union  has  appointed  local  dis¬ 
tributors  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Easylink 
messaging  services  to  midtinatkmal  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  the  I^dfic  Rim. 

The  distributors  will  allow  both  local 
and  multinational  companies  and  U.S. 
multinationals  in  the  I^dfic  Rim  regkm  to 
receive  support  Easylink  services 
from  a  neaihy  source,  according  to  West¬ 
ern  Umon. 

Until  the  sale  of  Business  Services  to 
AT&T  is  anMeted.  Noto  explained,  he 
wiD  continue  to  refae  the  globaliaatioD 
plan  he  has  set  fw  Western  Union’s  Easy¬ 
link. 

When  Easybik  beoxnes  AT&T  prop¬ 
erty,  Noto  said,  he  will  present  his  plan  to 
AT&T  "to  see  if  they  want  to  Tteep  it 
along  the  same  lines,  modify  it,  or  say.  'we 
have  one  of  our  own.' " 
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Representatives  of  both  groups  at  the 
Second  lotematioDal  Congress  of  EDI 
Users  said  a  study  they  funded  indicated  a 
^obal  user  group  is  necessary  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  EDI  and  its  implefnentatioo 
and  distributicn  worldwide. 

The  institute,  said  MarshaQ  Spence, 
president  of  the  EDI  Council  of  Canada, 
would  become  an  arbiter  of  EDI  issues. 
Spence  said  be  foresees  it  as  one  way  to 
organise  international  support  among 
government  agencies,  univeraities  and 
private  firms.  He  said  the  institute  also 
would  focus  on  North-South  probiems  of 
technology  implementation  and  difhision. 

"The  idea  in  general  is  OK,"  said 


Bruce  Haney,  telecoramunications  sys¬ 
tems  at  Upfoho  Co.  in  Kalama- 

soo,  Mkh.  He  said  it  would  be  most  uMful 
if  it  did  not  "get  bogged  down  in  philo* 
sophkal  debates’’  about  EDI  stattdaids. 

Dwdslofis,  decisions 

Hank  GranM.  IS  (Krector  at  the  Rirt  of 
Tacoma,  said,  [the  institute]  can  func¬ 
tion  and  have  some  power,  then  it's  a 
good  thing.  We  have  so  many  user  groiqis 
that  we  have  to  be  rather  selective  w^ 
whatwebekiogto." 

Spence  said  tite  13-ineinber  working 
groq)  win  convene  for  two  sessnns  this 
faQ  to  (fiscuss  qiedfic  needs  and  goals  for 


the  institiRe.  The  13  w9  be  drawn  from 
10  regions,  inphMKng  the  US.,  Cansdi. 
Western  aai  Eastern  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  Bvific  Rim.  Representa¬ 
tives  are  expected  to  be  chosen  by  exist¬ 
ing  groups  in  each  of  the  repons. 

Jerry  Dreytr,  presktent  and  chief  a- 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Electronic  Data  In¬ 
terchange  Association  in  Atexandra,  Vk., 
said  the  working  groom’s  schedule  waa  too 
ankitioua.  He  questioned  the  groin’s 
abffity  to  crystaKse  the  pertinent  isaueii. 
consult  that  constituencies  and  m^ 
lasting  dedsiooB. 

International  EDI  users  were  general¬ 
ly  oxire  positive.  Ariovaido  Besse,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  ColgMe-Mmolive  Ltda.  in 
>fila  Mariana,  Braxfl,  said,  "If  you  never 
tty,  you  never  arrive." 


AUSBrSCHAUBtet 

ThetSnctorcfcomputBf 
operations  at  one  of  the 
nation's  best-tinam  on¬ 
line  service  companies  hati 
a  serious  problem  last  M. 

He  had  production- 
crippling  paging  problems, 
degredng  response  times 
on  1,000 3m  PCs,  atd  a 
mandate  to  update  tive 
mainstr^  applications. 
He  had  enough  budget  to 
upgrade  his  System/3090 
Model  200  to  a  300E,  but 
vi/as  still  $750000  short 
of  his  needs,  ftis  quick 
solution:  S7DR/SOOO  central 
and  expended  memory 
fromCambex.  Ha  replaced 
and  doubled  original  memry 
with  Cambox  STORmO 
memory  and  had  his 
answers:  no  paging 
problems;  3270s  dtet  lly; 

development  going  fut 
blast.  Once  its  installed, 
users  don't  think  about 
Cambexmemory  They 
otdy  think  about  the 
opportimities  it  ghm 
them.  Ask  your  Cambex 
sales  representative  for 
more  information  about 
this  custemer. 


"IHAVE 
TOFREE 
$75aooo 
FROMMY 
DATA  CENTER 
BUDGET 
NOIN. 


n 


CAMBEX 

TOTHE 

RESCUE. 

Cambex  gives  you  fast 
invisifale  solutions  to  your 
SystenV3090  mainframe 
cost  and  productivity 
problems.  Our  STORSOOO 
central  arxt  expanded 
storage  systems  are  used  in 
over  100  SystemOOOO  data 
centers  to  free  up  budgets 
arxt  throughput  quickly, 
lefiably  and  transparentty. 
Install  it  then  for^  it  — 
that's  the  Cambex  way.  Sign 
upfor  The  Cambex  Chalenge 
and  find  out  why:  well  install 
one  board  for  one  wraek 
Aee  so  you  can  try  before 
you  buy. 


Cambex  Corporation 
360  Sscorxf  Avenue 
WBllhatn.MA  02154 
6174606000 
8003254565 
Fsx  617490-2899 
Islex  32-3336 
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Sprint  to  build  U SSR  video  link 


U.S.  Sfrit  Co.  his 

Mgwid  »  ayeaneot  to  supply  whit  it 
films  wfl  be  the  USSR's  &it  commer- 

nal  witWtrnafariWtrwig  gy*. 

tern.  Under  ao  ac^eement  between  Sprint 
and  the  Soeiet  of  Cooiotiitti* 

entie— ,  the  tetecommunicatiooi  carrier 
wM  proride  ■  ink  between  a  newly  coo- 
stniOed  digital  videoconferencing  room 
in  Moscow  and  its  Meeting  Channel  vi- 
deoconferencing  service.  wtncfaagTently 
serves  26  cowtrids.  Muhmatknal  busi- 
oesses.  government  agencies  and  other 
organiatkios  w9  have  access  to  the 
room's  facilities. 


Ilaeplex*  Inc.  has  been  selected  by  the 
Taiwan  Tekcomnwiiricatioos  Net* 
work  Sefvkea  Co.  Ltd.  (TTN)  to  pro¬ 
vide  theTl  switebesfor  Taiwan's  first  na- 
tional  data  network.  Toneplex  wiD  install 
Linli/2-i-  T1  switches  in  16  Taiwanese 
cities,  providing  a  backbone  to  connect 
TTN  customers’  computers,  personal 
amputers  and  temwais.  TTN  is  one  of 
ei^  v^ue<added  network  providers  re¬ 
cently  formed  in  Taiwan  as  part  of  the 
government's  move  to  deregulate  the  oa- 
tkm's  telecommunications  industry. 

BASF  AG.  a  West  German  chenbcal 


cooqMny.  has  placed  an  order  with 
Northern  Teleconi.  Inc.  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  services  digitid  network  system 
baaed  on  the  vendor's  Meridian  private 
branch  exchange  line.  With  mcee  than 
30.000  lines,  the  Meridian  1  network  will 
be  Germany's  largest  private  communica¬ 
tions  netw(^.  Norths  Telecom  said. 

British  Telecom  has  announced  the 
dosing  of  its  last  old-style  electromagnet¬ 
ic  exchange,  which  is  located  in  Thurso. 
Scotland.  This  will  make  the  UK-based 
carrier’s  network  entirely  digital,  British 
Telecom  said. 

NewlMidge  Networks.  Inc.  has  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  install  corporate  voice/ 
data  networks  in  Korea.  Lucky  Gold¬ 


star  Inteniatiooal  Corp.,  a  U.S.-based 
$6  biSkn  tradk^  conqnny,  has  placed  an 
order  for  Newbridge's  3600  Mamstzeet 
Bandwidth  Manager  in  Hong  Kong.  Los 
Angdes  and  Korea.  Daewoo  Cevp.,  a 
Korean  trading  firm  and  maxnifiKturer  of 
electronics  and  appSanres,  has  agaed  up 
for  Newbridge  3612  Mainstreet  switches 
to  link  New  York  and  Seoul.  Korea,  with 
plans  to  expand  the  network  in  North 
America  and  Asia  in  the  future. 

Japanese  systems  int^rator  Intec.  Inc. 
has  signed  an  agreement  to  distribute 
Oaiware,  tiic.*a  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  software  in  Japan  and  intema- 
ticMially.  Intec  wiB  distrUMte  a  version  of 
Osiware's  Messenger  400  that  has  been 
modified  to  support  Japanese  character 
sets.  The  electronic  mail  system  is  said  to 
be  based  on  the  Cenr  X. 400  standard. 

Stratua  Computer,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  availability  of  Simpler  IVade  Proce¬ 
dures  Board'a  (Sitpro)  dectronk  data 
interchange  (EDI)  software  on  Stratus 
XA  2000 Continuous  Processing  comput¬ 
ers.  The  agreement  between  Stratus  and 
Sitpro.  an  independent  agency  sponsored 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Depaitment  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  aDows  the  use  of  XA 
2000s  as  EDI  gateways  between  trading 
partners  around  the  wmkl.  Stratus  said. 


Foxboro 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

Foxboro’s  underlying  netwnk  proto- 
cd  is  Transmission  Cotkrol  Protocol/In- 
temet  Protocol  Ph)r8ical  links  betw^ 
global  sites  are  based  on  the  X.25  packet- 
switching  protocols.  Puckett  said. 

A  Design  for  Manu^ctunbility  project 
now  under  way  at  Foxboro  uses  PC-NFS 
as  a  “common  thread  between  wocksta- 
tkms.”  allowing  users  in  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  roanufocturing  to  access  and  up¬ 
date  the  same  databases,  Puckett  said 
The  fruit  of  the  project  will  be  a  prototype 
that  will  be  modeled  after  other  Foxboro 
manufacturing  sites  around  the  world  for 
possible  implementation,  he  added. 

While  Foodwro's  initial  implementa¬ 
tions  of  PC-NFS  wiD  not  make  use  of 
Sun's  Remote  Procedure  Call  (RPQ.  the 
distributed  computing  tool  “wfll  obviously 
l^y  an  important  role  for  us  down  the 
road,”  Puckett  said 

Foxboro  plans  to  inqilemeot  a  system 
within  the  next  12  mon^  baaed  on  Sun's 
RPC  that  wiD  automatiraHy  aearch  data¬ 
bases  for  computer-aided  design  files  and 
other  data  needed  to  build  a  particular 
product.  Puckett  said  Today,  users  on 
the  shop  floor  must  buOd  au^  requests 
and  enter  them  manually,  be  added 

Incompatibilities  between  Sun's  RPC 
and  the  Open  Software  Fouodatioo's 
(0^  Distributed  Oxnputing  Environ¬ 
ment  are  not  a  imdor  coocem  at  Foxboro 

for  the  moment,  at  least  The  firm  is 
“committed  to  standards,"  but  ooly  when 
they  become  “commercially  viable  from  a 
corporate  standpoim,''  Pudeett  said  “We 
have  needs  and  an  installed  base  today," 
whereas  orgamzatioos  such  as  the  In^- 
natknal  Standards  Ckganiatioo,  OSF  and 
Unix  IntematioQal  “promiae  standards 
for  tomorrow,"  but  oBer  specifications 
that  are  stffl  in  a  state  of  flux,  te  added 

For  the  near  term.  Pudiett  said  Fox¬ 
boro  can  integrate  its  Sun-based  knple- 
mentation  with  OSF’s  standard  via  PC- 
NFS,  vdiicfa  the  OSF  has  endorsed 


The  direct  route  to 
ie(iidm32X)  backlog 


Aaskicntate' 

,i toil'll:  iJV mamfiames 


Announcing  the  wa)’ to  get  the  backlog 
off  yxxir  desk  once  and  for  all. 
dBASEDlRECr  for  5270. 

It  allows  dBASE*  appliations  to  com- 
inuniate  with  mainframe  applications 
through  the  familiar  dBASE  ni  PLUS*  inter¬ 
face  Sr  you  can  transparently  ttansfor 
mainhame  data  in  and  out  of  your  dBASE 
applicatfoa  Create  repons  with  mainhame 
cfata.  Or  automate  nehnhame  access  for 
greater  user  productivity. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  add  a  PC  look  and 
fed  to  your  mairihame  applications.  So  your 
dBASE  users  can  do  everyihing—induding 
allthdrquehesandcustomizedreports— 
from  the  comfort  of  their  own  PCs. 

Without  arty  expenstve  mainfiame 
upg[ades.Allyoune^isyou'527Demula- 
tion  arxl  HLLAPl,  plus  dBASE  DIRECT  fix 
5270  and  dBASE  in  PLUS 

dBASE  DfRECT  woiks  through  your 
existing  host  security  system  to  ensure  data 
integrity.  So  it’s  completely  safe  and  compati- 
bfe  withm  your  mainfeariie  ertvirofuirenL 
Which  means  your  mainfeame  can  now 
be  heed  up  for  other  tasks.  And  so  can  you. 

Call  l-80(H57-4529,  ext  1705,  for 
more  information,  or  for  the  name  of  the 
Ashton-'Eite*  dealer  neatest  you. 

Ask  about  the  dBASE  DOIECT  series  for 
IBM  minicomputers,  too 

Do  it  now.  Because  any  other  route  to 
your  mainfiame  is  just  a  detour. 

..4  AshtonTate' 


«aui  III  ni>  rSAS  ouarr  aakx  tar.  amw  nw 

oMlMBMclMBaapinai  OMa |«atin o ni* 

ai«»|[»ilMitntpiTt»p<Tibrtdiii»yl>eu«lrM*»<i< 
O  mo  Cflcpcraon  *lra«SRwncd 
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In  a  world  of  rapid 
r^latory  and  tariff 
donges,  the  new 
Codex  3600  Series 
offers  a  uniqiie  sol- 
iiHoinafast.inex- 
|l(»s}«ewaytotise 


in  the  future. 
_71«Cod«jg 
'  penonnanc^  fVNXMKi 
24Kbps  analog  0^ 
ah  integial  timedliM 

Bm  the  3600 wig 


atKpeedsupto 
n^r  be  used  with 
Rsf  maximum 
feature  auto- 
Andyoucan 
network  man 
concurrently. 

If^lOWIIDU  TO  CHANGE 


THS 


hvahiaBul 

How  a  Bull  manufacturing  computer  solution  helped  Murray  cut  the  green. 


When  one  of  the  country’s  largest  makers  of  lawnmowers 
and  bicycles  needed  to  cut  inventory  costs,  they  turned 
to  Bull. 

We  helped  them  take  advantage  of  the  rewards  of  Just- 
In-Time  manufacturing  techniques  with  a  variety  of  Bull 
systems,  including  our  Manufacturing  Resource  Planning 
(MRPII)  package.  It  helped  Murray  coordinate  Its  production 
schedules  with  those  of  their  suppliers.  Our  Master  Produc¬ 
tion  Scheduling  module  matched  Murray’s  production  to 
their  sales  requirements.  And  our  Capacity  Requirements 


Planning  module  helped  Murray  ensure  that  they  didn't 
make  promises  they  couldn’t  keep. 

The  result?  Inventory  cost  reductions  of  $10,000,000. 

If  you’re  looking  for  computer-based  reaMife  business 
solutions  that  will  help  cut  costs,  talk  to  Bull.  Murray  did. 
And  if  anybody  can  recognize  a  good  cut,  they  can. 

Know  Bull. 

For  more  information  about  Bull’s  manufacturing 
solutions,  call  1-800-233-BULL  ext.  150.  In  Canada 
1-800-268-4144. 


Woiictwicir 

Information 

Systems 


Bull 
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FDDI:  Concentrating  on  cost 

Previous  claims  of  FDDl  concentrator  cost  savings  come  under  scrutiny 


ANALYSIS 


BYJOANIE  M.WEXLER 

C«  STAFF 


Now  that  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface  CFDDD  concentrators 
are  hitting  the  shelves,  age-okl 
prophecies  that  such  products 
wiO  slash  network  connection 
costs  and  fuel  the  market  are  un¬ 
der  scrutiny. 

An  imelbgcnt  device  that  con¬ 
nects  to  an  FDDI  locaJ-afea  net¬ 
work.  an  FDDI  concentrator 
hooks  workstatiofis  in  a  star  coTh 
figuraiioo  to  the  lOOM  bh/sec. 
fiber  ring,  much  the  way  a  termi- 
oal  server  finks  personal  com* 
puters  and  terminals  to  an  Eth* 
emet  or  Token-Ring  network. 

A  report  last  year  from  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  International 
Data  Corn.  (IDC)  suggested  that 


be  low  enough  for  commerdal 
users.  In  fact,  the  author  of  the 


QDC  report.  Rick  Villars,  manag¬ 
er  of  computer  networking  sys¬ 
tems.  dt^  “the  protection  of 
the  network  rather  than  cost 
savings"  as  the  main  advantage 
to  using  a  concentrator. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 
FDD!  product  rolkut  this  month 
tnclucM  an  eight-port.  $15,000 
concentrator,  whi^.  when  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  vendor's  $6,000 
FDDI  network  adapter  card 
needed  for  each  workstation, 
gets  the  per-port  cost  down  to 
about  $8,000. 

Ttmeplex.  Inc.  introduced  a 
$30,700.  ei^t-port  FDDI  con- 
cmmator  in  January.  The  DEC 
and  Ttmeplex  products  dual-at- 
tach  to  the  backbone  to  protect 
the  inherent  redundancy  afford¬ 
ed  by  FODI's  dual,  counterrotat- 


These  are  hefty  piice  ta^  for  us¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  hooking  their 
computers  to  an  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  with  a  $200  adapter  card. 
In  addition,  some  hi^perfor¬ 


mance  workstatioas  are  now 
$4,000  to  $5,000  ^  half  the 
price  of  an  FDDI  connection. 

There  is  still  progress  being 
made  to  cut  connection  costs, 
however.  This  week,  two  work¬ 
ing  groups  formed  at  last 
month’s  FDDI  standards  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  wiO  convene  in 
Boston  to  explore  less  expensive 


means  to  FDDl's  hi^  data 
transmission  rates.  One  group 
will  consider  a  new  component 
to  the  FDDI  standard  specifying 
shorter  distances  between  nodes 
in  coocentrator  configurations, 
according  to  Bruce  McClure,  the 
group's  chairman. 

McClure,  who  is  also  chau- 
man  of  FDDI  start-up  Sj^me- 
bcs.  Inc.  in  North  E^rica, 
Mass.,  said  his  group  will  discuss 
reducing  the  concentratof-to- 
station  distance  from  2km  to 
100m,  which  would  ease  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  for  prod¬ 
ucts  and  possiUy  lower  the  cost 
to  users  by  30%  to  40%. 


ing  ring  topology. 

However.  Tnneplex’s  con- 
the  high  price  per  coonectioD  tp  .  centrator  cost  nudges  $4,000 
an  FDDI  LAN  —  now  about  per  port  and  stiQ  reqisres  an 
$1 1,000  and  prohibitively  hi^  *  FDDI  adapter  card  for  each  at- 
for  many  user  companies  —  tached  workstaticm  ($6,000  to 
would  be  less  of  an  inh^or  once  '$10,000,  according  to  IDC). 
coocentrator  products  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

However,  prices  stiO  may  not 


In  the  meantime,  users  and 
analysts  are  touting  other  con¬ 
centrator  benefits  —  enhanced 
network  management,  wiring 
Qexibifity  and  protection  of  the 
FDDI  b^kbone  —  as  more  ger¬ 
mane  to  network  concerns  than 
cost  savings. 

"The  dual  nng  is  important 
for  the  backbone,  but  the  con¬ 
centrator  will  let  us  transparent¬ 
ly  reconfigure  our  network  with¬ 
out  having  to  puD  new  runs." 
commented  ^rren  Fuf^te,  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  and  networks 
at  the  University  of  Pitt^mr^ 
Fugate  has  be^  beta  testing 
DEC'S  FDDI  product  fine  and 
said  he  "certainly  interxls  to 
boy"  the  Decconcentralor  500, 
which,  like  Timeplex's  Time/ 
LAN  FDDI  Coocentrator  + .  ac- 
conunodates  single-attached 
workstations  only. 

DIffwrwnt  thoughts 

Dlinnions  vary  about  the  benefits 
of  single-attached  vs.  dual-at¬ 
tached  workstations.  Sin^d^at- 
tached  workstations,  whi^  run 
just  one  pair  of  fiber  wires  to  the 
concentrator,  require  less  intel¬ 
ligence  on  their  FDDI  network 
adapter  cards  —  rendering  the 
car^  less  expensive  —  and  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  fiber  cabling 
needed. 

However,  the  number  of  fi¬ 
ber-optic  connections  involved 
in  concentrator  configurations 


is,  irooicaily.  greater.  White  only 
one  fiber-q;itic  connectioti  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  workstation  side,  a 
counterpart  connection  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  coDcei^tor.  and 
an  additional  two  connectioos 
are  required  from  the  concentra¬ 
tor  to  the  dual  ring. 

Tbe  sin^e-attached  worksta¬ 
tion  aniroach  also  does  not  take 
advantage  of  tbe  fuD  redundancy 
capabilities  inherent  in  tbe  dual- 
ring  concept  of  FDDI.  If  a  cable 
running  to  the  singte-attacbed 
wofkstation  breaks,  that  node  is 
out  of  commission.  In  a  dual-at- 
tachment  scenario  —  advocated 
by  such  workstation  vendors  as 
Hewtett-I^ckard  Co.'s  ApoOo  di- 
viskm.  Prime  Computer,  Inc.  and 
Silicon  Graphics.  Iik:.  —  the 
workstations  would  be  backed 
up  by  tbe  secondary  ling. 

One  problem  with  using  all 
dual-ring  attachments  without  a 
concentrator  is  that  if  there  is  a 
fiber  cut  on  the  active  ring,  the 
network  will  default  to  the  back¬ 
up  ring,  wrap  and  "self-beaL"  If 
two  devices  matfunctioD,  tbe  two 
wraps  would  isolate  a  section  of 
the  backbone  from  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  network,  pointed  out  Mark 
Leary.  <£rectar  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  networkiiig  research  at 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  in  Framingham. 
Mass.  A  amcentrator.  on  the 
other  hand,  allows  tbe  ring  to  by¬ 
pass  the  malfunctioning  node. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Network 

monogement 

Isicad.  loc.  has  introduced  a 
standalone  software  package 
designed  for  IBM  f^raonal  Com¬ 
puter  XTs.  ATs  and  compati- 
btes. 

Command  2000  can  be  used 
throughout  network  design,  in- 
stafiabon  and  change  manage¬ 
ment  processes.  It  features  help 
desk  and  troubleshooting  capa- 
bifities  and  a  graphics-to-data- 
base  fink  Uuit  ties  graphical  dau 
to  a  nonprophetary  relational 
database  system. 

'The  package  is  avaihbte  for 
$12,950. 
ladc^ 

1920  W.  Corporate  Way 
Anabeim,  Calif.  92B03 
<714)533^910 


troduoed  the  OSI821N  Desktf^ 
Access  Security  and  Network 
Management  Sykem. 

The  system  allows  network 


managers  to  surveil  and  control 
dial  and  two-  or  four-wire  teased- 
line  data  networks  from  a  desk¬ 
top.  Features  include  a  menu  of 
event  and  alarm  monitoring  and 
logging  capabilities,  device  con¬ 
figuration  and  control,  four  lev¬ 
els  of  host  access  security  and  a 
system  log  that  provides  an  audit 
trad  of  network  activity,  alerts 
andaterms. 

OSI821N  is  priced  at  $3,200; 
a.personal  computer  software  b- 
ceose  costs  $500. 

Octocom 

255B«llardvaleSt. 
VI^laniigtoB.  Maas.  01 S87 
(508)65»«050 

Tritkom  has  announced  an  Eth¬ 
ernet  real-taoe  traffic  monitor¬ 
ing  toed  that  was  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  with  any  Ethernet  loc^ 
area  network. 

Ethervisioo  en¬ 
ables  network  man¬ 
agers  to  monitor 
traffic  and  errors  in 
real  time,  display 
network  usage  and 
assign  user  names  to 
network  addresses. 

'The  product  was 
designed  to  operate 
with  NoveQ,  Inc.'s 
NE2000  or  a  com¬ 
patible  Ethernet  adapter.  DOS 
Version  3.1  or  higher  is  also  re¬ 
quired 

Single  workstation  versions 
that  include  a  user  manual  and 


3V^  or  5Vi-in.  floppy  disks  sell 
for  $225.  Versions  with  Ether¬ 
net  adapters  cost  $525 . 

Triticom 
P.O.Box  11536 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55111 
<612)937-0772 

Codex  Corp.  has  introduced  tbe 
91 10  Dial  Monitoring  System. 

The  system  lets  users  moni¬ 
tor  and  control  dial  modem  pools 
from  a  central  site  or  throu^  re¬ 
mote  access.  It  supports  up  to 
960  dial  modems  simultanecnisly 
and  is  available  as  a  software  kit 
or  as  a  system  equipped  with  a 
Hewtett-fbekard  Co.  Vectra 
personal  computer. 

'The  91 10  is  scheduled  to  ship 
in  the  third  quarter.  Pricing  will 
be  based  on  configuration  and 
wiD  begin  at  approxiinately 
$3,000. 

Codex 

20  Cabot  Blvd. 

Maaniield.  Man.  02046 
(508)261-4655 

hficrotronix  Datacom  Ltd.  has 
announced  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VMS-based  communica¬ 
tions  system  designed  for  per¬ 
forming  ^ipBcations  over  wide- 
area  netwo^ 

'The  Packet  Miser  minimixes 
the  cost  of  transferring  packet- 
switched  data  over  X.25  or  pub¬ 
lic  switched  networks.  Tbe  prod¬ 
uct  enables  users  to 
communicate  with  VAX/VMS- 
based  host  processors  without 
rdying  on  network  echoing  to  be 
performed  by  a  host. 


Ocfocom's  OSI82IN  offttsatussMCurify 
Octocom  Systems.  Inc.  has  in- 


Pndng  for  the  product  be^ns 
at  $4.5(X).  depending  on  configu¬ 
ration. 

Microtronix 
125  Bessemer  Road 
London.  Ont. 

Canada  N6E  1P9 
<519)681-3430 


Group  Tochnologios'  Glo-worm 


Links 

Group  Technologies  Corp.  has 
announced  a  digital  encryption/ 
decryption  device  that  features 
mod^.  key  mattagement  and 
remote  user  capabilities. 

The  do-worm  can  be  con¬ 
nected  to  any  computer 
equipped  with  an  RS-232C  inter¬ 
face.  It  transfers  data  at  9.6K 
bil/sec.  and  incorporates  person¬ 
al  iderxificatioo  toys  and  remote 
user  modules. 

Glo-worm  is  priced  at  $2,995. 
Group  Technologies 
10901  Malcolm 
McKinley  Drive 
Tampa,  FU.  336 1 2 
(813)972-6000 

IVer  Software,  Inc  has  an¬ 
nounced  IVer-Share,  I^cer- 
Link  and  Pkct -Print. 


Fbcer-Share  acts  as  an  A^^te 
Computer,  Inc.  Appleshare  serv¬ 
er  that  enables  Apple  Madntosb 
users  to  store  61^  on  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Ultrix  host. 
I^^^-Unk  is  an  integrated  com- 
municatioo  device  for  finldng 
Macintosh  and  IBM  ftersonal 
Computers  to  sup¬ 
ported  hosts.  f^K:er- 
Print  is  print  server 
software  that  en- 
abtes  Macintosh  and 
Unix  users  to  print 
to  D»tacript-coiD' 
patihte  printers. 

Msfimum  Bcense 
fees  for  Ibeer-Share 
and  Ibeer-Link  are 
$1,200.  f^cer-Priot  prices  start 
at  $1,000  per  VAX  or  reduced 
intnictioo  set  computing  CPU . 
Pacer 

1900 W.  Park  Drive 
Weetboro,  Maas.  0 1 58 1 
<508)898-3300 


Locol-araa 

iMtwoifcing 

hardwor* 

Fresh  TedoKdogy  (Jroup  has  anr 
Dounced  a  product  that  allows 
authorised  users  of  NovdL  Inc. 
Netware-based  kic^-area  net¬ 
works  to  view  the  screen  and  op¬ 
erate  tbe  keyboard  of  a  file  serv¬ 
er  conaote  fim  any  workstation 
onanetwock. 

Remote  Console  uses  2K 
bytes  of  server  memory  and  is 
compatible  with  Netware  286 
2.1  and  later  versioas.  It  allows 
access  to  the  console  of  a  non- 
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dedicated  file  server  even  during  DOS 
mode,  the  vendor  said. 

The  ^voduct  runs  on  an  IBM  l^rsonal 
Computer  XT.  AT  or  compatible  with 
DOS  Version  2.0  <x  higher.  It  is  priced  at 
$249. 

Fresh  Technology 
1478  N.  Tech  Blvd. 

Gilbert,  Aria.  85234 
(602)497-4200 

Intel  C^orp.'s  Personal  Computer  En¬ 
hancement  C^)erati<m  has  announced  a 
compact  prmt  server  designed  for  Novell, 
Inc.  oetvmrks. 

The  Netport  server  enables  users  to 
.locate  printers  by  a  direct  ccmnection  to 
the  network's  wiring.  It  can  simulta¬ 
neously  support  two  printers  on  a  NoveD 
Netware  t^-wire  Ethernet  network,  the 
veiKlorsaid. 

The  server  is  priced  at  $696  with  a 
three-year  warranty. 

Intel 

C03-7 

5200  N.E.  Elam  Young  Pkwy. 
HiUsboro.Ore.  97124 
(503)629-7354 

Emerson  Computer  Power  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  local-area  network  interface 
caUe  option  designed  to  be  used  with  its 
Acctqwwer  Model  40  and  50  unintemip- 
tiUe  power  sypi^ies  (UPS). 

Tte  caUe  provides  an  intelligent  link 
betweoi  the  UPS  and  a  LAN  file  server 
that  can  extend  battery  life  during  power 
outages. 

The  LAN  interface  option  is  priced  at 
$179.  Accupower  Modris  40  and  50  sril 
for  $798  and  $998,  respectively. 
Emerson  Computer  Power 
P.O.Box  19786 
15041  Bake  Pkwy. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92713 
(714)380-1005 


Gatoways/Bridges/ 

Routors 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has  announced  a 
hardware  and  software  routing  product 
designed  to  find  the  roost  efficient  paths 
for  data  to  travel  on  a  network. 

The  Decnxrter  250  works  witiun 
DEC'S  802.3/Etben>et-ba8ed  locri-area 
network  or  between  two  LANs  thtt  are 
far  apart  The  product  can  operate  with 
Decnet  Phase  IV  networking  software 
and  with  Decnet/OSI  Phase  V.  The  router 
provides  both  syncfafonous  and  asypchro- 
nous  connectivity  and  supports  ei^  lines 
at  19.2K  bit/s^  or  ooe  bne  at  56K  to 
64Kfait/aec.  the  vendor  said. 

Oecrouter  250  is  availabte  for  $6,000. 
DEC 

146  Main  St 
Maynard,  Maaa.  01754 
(800)344-4825 

The  Software  Gfotg>  Ltd,  has  annoimced 
Netcom-Router,  a  kxal-area  network/ 
wide-area  network  connectivity  tool  for 
users  of  Unix-based  personal  computers. 

The  product  can  reportedly  hide  LANs 
using  leased  lines  or  padeet-switebed 
communicatioos  services  at  64K  bit/sec. 

Netcom-Router  was  deagned  for  Intel 
Corp.  dOSSS-based  computers  runniog 
Unix  or  The  Santa  Crus  Operation  SCO 
Xenix 386.  It  is  priced  at  $600. 

The  Software  Group 
2  Director  Court 
'Woodbridge,  Ont 
Canada  UL3Z5 
(416)8560238 


A  10-port  mult^otocd  Ethernet  tenm- 
oal  server  has  bees  announced  by  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc. 

Ihe  STS-lOz  supports  Transmissioo 
Control  Protocol/Intemet  Protoed  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Local  Area 
Transport  (lAT)  protoed.  It  features 
256K  bytes  of  read-only  memory  and  a 
one-word  connection  method  of  Hnldng 
users  with  a^qiropriate  protocols. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $2,995,  and  a 
LAT  option  costs  $250. 

Cisco  Sjrstems 
1525  O’Brien  Drive 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025 
(415)326-1941 

Xyplex,  Inc.  has  announced  the  Max- 
server  6510  Remote  Bridge  a  prod¬ 


uct  jointly  developed  with  Vitalmk  Com- 
municatjoQS  Corp. 

The  bridge  inqvoves  inleiactive  traf¬ 
fic  among  users  at  work  group  levris  who 
need  to  access  a  host  local-area  network 
or  corporate  backbone  network.  Tbe 
6510  supports  the  IEEE  802.1D  Sp^ 
tting  Tree  Protocol  and  is  compatible  with 
Vitahnk's  W^n-manager  network  man¬ 
agement  system.  It  is  scheduled  to  begin 
shipping  to  September  for  approximately 
$4,000. 

Xyidex 

330  Codnian  Hill  Road 
Boxbmt),  Masa.  01719 
(508)264-9900 

C^Uetron  Systems,  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
repeater,  bridge  and  analyzer  module  that 


merges  analysis  functions  and  network 
management  capabilities  into  a  single 
InA. 

Tbe  lotefligent  Repeater  BridgBf 
Modide  (IRBM)  was  to  be  inte¬ 

grated  into  C^lstrcm's  Multi  Media  Ac¬ 
cess  Ooter  (MMAQ  hub  to  connect  1 OM 
bit/sec  Ethernet  local-area  network  aeg- 
ments,  accordiog  to  the  caaqany.  It  com¬ 
prises  an  IEEE  802.3  repeater,  an  Ether¬ 
net  bridge.  LAN-analyong  technology 
and  network  management  software  otto 
a  single  card  that  fits  into  a  slot  in  an 
MMAC  Model  8  or  Model  3  bub. 

The  IRBM  module  costs  $6,500. 
CableCnm 
35  Industrial  Way 
Rochester,  N.H.  03867 
(603)332-9400 
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Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn't  apply  to 
ComputerworU. 

That’s  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  ComputerworU  until  they’ve 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
sUiscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  ComputerworU  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-UHlate  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^  on  the  competition. 

ifou’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
puUication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this 
issue  to  or^  your  personal  copy  of  ComputerworU. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 
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LPLA^  AT  A 
]EAR\OU 


The  OPEN  LOOK”  user  interface. 

It's  a  real  hit  with  independent  software 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are  in 
development  today.  By  people  like  Lotus* 

INFORMIX,*  Island  Graphics*  Interleaf,* 
and  Framef  And  it's  the  most  popular 
front  end  to  UNIX.*  For  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use. 

Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX 
commands.  It  also  looks  better  than  any 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive 
way  to  move  files  around  the  desktop. 

Our  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users 
the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy 
access  to  a  huge  range  of  network 
resources. 

As  a  developer,  you'U  see  it's  also  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindows,”a  complete  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 

avntioned  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  cc»npanie$  or  organizations.  *Source,  International  Data  Gvpoiation,  1990. 36.3%  market  share. 


ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 
DeskSet”  graphical  productivity  tools, 
that  you  can  give  users  right  away. 

Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
choose  OP^  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 
OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 
of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 
over  20  platforms,  including  DEC*  HP,* 
and  IBM.*  Since  it's  portable  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  you  only  write  your  appli¬ 
cation  once.  Which  saves  thousands  of 
man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN  LOOK, 
you  have  the  full  support  of  a  company 
that  leads  the  workstation  industry  in 
worldwide  shipments? 

We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
shows  you  exa^y  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 
(ext.  2068),  and  we'U  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat  close 
to  your  screen.  Because  the  closer  you 
look,  the  better  we  get. 

^sun 

microsystems 
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Hotels 

FROM  PAGE  51 

ntes  to  those  who  ijualify,  such 
as  senior  dtinns  and  partio* 
pants  in  the  ch^’s  hieqtiem 
trav^CT  program.  Because  the 
dient  faistoiy  contains  mfonna* 
tion  about  rates  paid,  as  weU  as 
dates  and  locations  of  stays,  ho¬ 
tel  employees  can  cut  any 
price  haggling  based  on  cheaper 
deals  supposedly  obuined  at  oth¬ 
er  Marriocx  bdbties. 


of  the  system  has  produced  a 
drop  in  guest  complaints. 

Further  proof  that  guest  sat- 
is&ctioo  a^  operational  ef&- 
dency  can  be  ^ectively  com¬ 
bined  is  the  front  desk  check-in 
system  employed  by  The  Break¬ 
ers,  a  hnury  resort  and  confer¬ 
ence  center  in  l^lm  Beach .  Fb. 

The  system  allows  a  front 
desk  derk  to  register  a  guest  by 
running  his  credit  card  through 
an  electronic  reader.  Behind  that 
simple  action  is  a  more  complex 
transactkm  —  a  paperless  one 


Another  example  of  Marri- 
oct’s  use  of  tedmdogy  to  deliver 
effident  service  is  a  check-in 
program  being  used  at  the  ho¬ 
tel's  O'Hare  IntematioDal  Air¬ 
port  location  outside  Chicago. 
Thanks  to  a  tertninal  in  the  cour¬ 
tesy  van  that  communicates  via 
cdiubr  technology  with  the  in- 
formatioQ  systems  at  the  hotel, 
guests  can  check  in  and  receive 
keys  to  their  rooms  during  the 
ride  from  O'Hare 

One  key  to  using  IS  as  a 
means  of  improving  guest  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  bring 
the  systems  and 
utforTnitkn  they 
contain  to  the 
cal  level  —  put¬ 
ting  information 
in  the  hands  of  m- 
dividua]  hotels 
and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  interact 
with  guests.  Ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

Marriott  began 
decentralizing  its 
IS  department, 
moving  its  func- 
tiocts  closer  to  the 


QuaBty  Inns'  Jim  Yoa¬ 
kum  puts  personal  touch 
imloiebud^t,too 


between  The  Breakers  and  a 
bank  bolding  company  acting  as 
a  third-party  credit-card  firm 
that  immediately  handles  pay¬ 
ment  when  the  guest  checks  out. 

In  terms  of  a  guest  interface, 
the  system  drastically  reduces 
cbeck-tn  time  and  lets  custqpiers 
proceed  to  more  important 
things,  such  as  "a  meeting,  the 
pool  or  the  golf  links."  says  Ibul 
Leooe.  chief  financial  officer. 

The  hotel  also  uses  admims- 
trative  software  designed  m- 
house  and  now  sold  by  Flagler 
Computer  Soft¬ 
ware.  Among 
other  features, 
the  program  au¬ 
tomatically  esti¬ 
mates  guest 
charges  and  veri¬ 
fies  available 
credit  as  port  of 
the  ni^tly  audit. 

Leooe  esti- 
mates  that  these 
systems  produce 
the  foOowiog  cost 
savings  for  The 
Breakers: 

•  Between 


indhridua]  business  departments 
at  corporate  headquarters. 

HOtoo  Hotels  in  Beverly 
Hilb,  Calif.,  reaps  value  from  its 
property  management  system 
loc^  with  preventive  mainte- 
oance  scheduling.  Devices  at¬ 
tached  to  the  air  cooditkmera  in 
hotel  rooms  and  the  saunas  in 
health  chibs,  for  exanqile.  moni- 
lor  the  ecpapment's  use  and 
automatically  print  out  work 
tickets  that  schedule  engmeera 
to  perform  maintenance  before 
the  machines  break  down.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  I^ter  Salazar,  sys¬ 
tems  planning  director,  rhwi  use 


150.000  and  $100,000  annu^ 
from  reducing  the  bank's  service 
charge  by  electronically  trans¬ 
mitting  credit  vouchers  rather 
than  mailing  in  the  paper  slips. 

•  $20,000  in  salaries  for  two 
clerks  previously  needed  to  man¬ 
ually  separate  slipa  and  total 
charges  each  day. 

•  $25,000  in  savings  from  noo- 
payment  or  chargebacks  be¬ 
cause  of  e^ared  credit  cards  or 
inaccurate  bilfings. 

The  Breakers  ako  managed 
to  combine  guest  service  and 
cootreductioabycreatmgabuii- 
oess  center  as  a  spoHjff  of  Hs  IS 


operatkm.  The  center  functions 
as  both  an  administrative  service 
for  the  hotel  aiKl  a  business  ser¬ 
vice  for  guests.  Guests  can  order 
everything  from  the  use  of  a  cel¬ 
lular  teiei^Kme  to  someone  to 
crunch  numbers  for  them 
throu^  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  spreadsheet.  It 
also  reduces  total  IS  departmen¬ 
tal  operating  costs  by  $100,000. 
acoarding  to  Leooe. 

Swrvka  with  o  bytw 

Breakers  guests  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  amenities 
as  the  busioeas  center  present 
another  opportunity  for  tuned-in 
customer  service.  When  a  guest 
caOs  from  the  pbooe  in  his  room, 
a  data  tenniiial  automatically 
identifies  the  caller  by  room 
number,  and  Breakers  employ¬ 
ees  address  him  by  name. 

Dusting  off  the  electronic 
welcome  mat  b  not  restricted  to 
premier  hotels.  Quality  Inns  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  in  Silvtf  Spring. 
Md..  n  automating  its  low-bud¬ 
get  Sleep  Inns  to  boost  staff  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  rooteb.  Like  ele¬ 
gant  resorts.  Sleep  Inns  are 
targeting  check-in  a^  check-out 
procedures.  'They  use  credit- 
card  check-in  systems  based  on 
cellular  technology.  The  credit 
card  acts  as  the  room  key  and  al¬ 
lows  a  guest  to  check  out  at  an 
automated  self-check-out  box 


made  by  Cap  Data  in  Phoenix. 

Both  services  are  designed  so 
that  Sleep  Inns  employees  can 
spend  more  time  “ddivering  the 
personal  touch."  explains  Jim 


Tha  BrMkora'  CFO  Paul  U- 
one  and  IS  director  AteA  Chan¬ 
dra  favor  speedy  ckeek-in 


Yoakum,  IS  vice-premdent  at 
parent  firm  Quality  Inns.  If  its 
test  run  with  these  systems  gets 
a  thumbs-up  from  guests,  be 
adds,  the  firm  will  probably  ask 
operators  of  the  higher  priced 
Chiality  Inn  franchises  to  consid¬ 
er  bnpleinenting  the  labor-sav¬ 
ing  technology. 

The  1990s  will  be  an  era  of 
finding  new  ways  to  use  the  data 
that  hotels  have  collected 
through  the  use  of  systems  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades  to  both 
attract  and  satisfy  customers. 

Jules  Sieburgh,  IS  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Sonesta  International 


Hoteb  Corp.  in  Boston,  says  the 
challenge  b  to  find  new  cornbina- 
tions  of  infmnation  that  hotels 
can  exploit  to  seQ  rooms  and  gen¬ 
erate  repeat  business.  "We  have 
aQ  these  databases."  he  says, 
"why  can't  we  use  them  to  do 
noorebusioess.^' 

^oroottol  ottwwHon 

Marriott  thinks  it  can.  The  chain 
plans  to  stacit  doing  some  predic- 
tive  things  with  information  it 
co&ects  from  its  Guest  Recogni- 
tion  System,  such  as  knovnng 
that  a  partial  guest  wiU  want  a 
nonsrnoldDg  room  with  a  king- 
size  bed,  an  iron  and  a  hair  dry  er. 
or  that  he  does  not  particuliuly 
like  chocolates. 

Besides  using  thb  mfonna- 
tkm  to  provide  customized  ser¬ 
vices  at  a  hotel,  Cbervenak  says, 
great  potential  exists  for  using 
teduviogy  for  marketing. 

What  hoteb  have  now,  Cber¬ 
venak  eiqilains.  b  "good  guest 
histmy  iOformatkm.  Hotds  can 
selectively  send  ifirect  mail 
about  golf  or  tenob  tournaments 
or  Marlin  fishing  expeditions"  to 
guests  jidio  stayed  for  similar 
evoits  In  the  post. 

"Tiifere  are  dozens  of  ways  to 
home  in  and  take  care  of  your 
market,"  he  says. 


Pike  ia  «  free-lance  writer  Imsed  n  the 
Boeunarea. 


Please  be  my  guest 


Conrad  Hilton  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  get¬ 
ting  maximum  return  on  investment  In  hb 
autobiography.  Be  My  Guest,  the  hotel  mag¬ 
nate  recalls  carving  up  a  dining  room  to  create 
more  rentable  space.  Beds,  he  explains,  are 
where  the  profits  are  for  a  hotel. 

'That  piece  of  wisdom  b  hardly  news  to  any¬ 
one  in  t^  industry,  vdtere  strategy  meetings 
crften  center  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
or  increasing  the  "rack  rate."  Still,  the  lodging 
business  has  tended  to  corrcentrate  more  hravi- 
iy  on  the  relatively  simple  task  of  keeping  beds 
foU  rather  than  on  the  much  trickier  science  of 
obtaining  the  optimum  balance  be¬ 
tween  hi^  occupancy  and  maxi¬ 
mum  room  rates. 

Airlines  and  car  rental  compa¬ 
nies  excel  at  thb,  says  hotel  cons¬ 
tant  Mark  Elbe.  They  have  devoted 
a  lot  of  thought  and  resources  to  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  to  intelligently  fill  the 
maximum  number  of  seals  and  vehi¬ 
cles  while  getting  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  price.  The  hotel  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  b  just  starting  to  get  hip  to  the  fact  that 
yidd  management  pays. 

Obtaining  just  $  1  more  per  room  on  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  rate  could  translate  into  $100,000  in 
addrtioaal  annual  revenue  for  a  400-room  hotel 
wHb  a  70%  occupancy  rate,  says  Jules  Sieburgh, 
IS  vice-president  at  Sonesta  International  Ho- 
t^Corp.  in  Boston. 

Hot^  use  a  variety  of  systems  to  better 
their  odds  in  thb  higb-stakes  guessing  game. 
Sonesta,  for  example,  uses  a  front-office  pack¬ 
age  from  Computarized  Lodging  Systems,  Inc. 
that  runs  on  an  MAI  Basic  Four,  Inc.  minicom- 
puter.  The  front-office  software  b  Compusys- 
tem,  uducb  costs  $18,000  and  indudes  a  yi^ 


management  feature. 

Separate  programs  ^)edfically  designed  for 
that  purpose  are  also  available.  A  Hobday  Inn  in 
Atlanta's  due  Buckbead  neighborhood  uses  a 
yield  management  system  from  Elbe's  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  Laventbd  &  Horwath,  to  forecast  the 
number  of  walk-tn  guests  it  dmukl  anticipate  at 
a  higher  room  rate  compared  with  groups 
booked  at  a  lower  price.  The  ton  had  tradition^ 
ly  set  aside  150  of  its  221  rooms  for  group  sales, 
says  An  Beauber.  general  manager.  Bued  on 
r^ul  ts  from  the  yield  program .  the  inn  now  sets 
aside  25  fewer  rooms  and  can  quote  room  rates 
two  months  in  advance. 

'The  types  of  forecasts  involved 
in  yield  management  do  not  neces- 
saiily  require  a  dedicated  commer¬ 
cial  package,  Efoe  says. 

Much  d  the  informatkio  needed 
for  yield  analysb,  he  explains,  b  col¬ 
lect  in  bot^'  propeny  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  "But  most  people 
just  use  it  statistically,"  Elbe  says. 

Best  Wenem  IntematioQaL  bK.  in  Phoenix 
has  noted  the  carniectkiD.  It  b  currently  writing 
a  personal  computer-based  property  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  win  incorporate  a  feature  to 
perform  yield  management  predictions. 

Best  Western,  wfaiefa  provides  IS  services  to 
its  3,300  affibate  hotds,  b  abo  writing  software 
to  provide  a  local  events  database  to  some  of 
tbe^affibates.  Keith  Bartow,  systems  develop¬ 
ment  vice-presideot,  regards  thb  system  as  an 
extenskn  of  yield  managemenL  Hoteb,  be  ex¬ 
plains.  wfll  be  able  to  correlate  ^lecbl  local 
events  with  the  dates  of  a  planned  stay,  poosfoly 
convincing  busness  travelers  to  add  an  extra 
leisure  day  to  their  stay. 

Ha£N  PIKE 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


H.  Ross  Perot: 

Devil,  saint- 
ora  little  of  both? 

PEROT:  AN  UNAUTHORIZED 

BIOGRAPHY 

By  Todd  Mason 

Dow  JoneS'tfwin.  $19.96 


Somewhere  on  his  way  to  completing  a  bi¬ 
ography  (rf  H.  Ross  I^rot,  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  Todd  Mason  ran  into  two  road¬ 
blocks,  eitherofaduch  might  understand¬ 
ably  have  salt  him  packing. 

First,  someone  beat  him  to  the  punch. 
PeOow  journalist  Doron  Levin  penned  the 
1989  book  Irreconcilable  Differences, 
which  offered  a  livdy  account  of  the  un- 
hcdy  alliance  between  Perot’s  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS)  and  (fcneral 
Motors  Corp. 

The  s^nd  blow  came  when  Foot  re¬ 
fused  to  Uess  or  aid  Mason's  (nxiject. 

However.  Mason  —  armed  with  an  im- 
in’essive  amount  of  secondary  views  of  his 
subject,  not  to  meittion  his  own  memories 
aiKl  notes  left  over  from  his  days  as  Bnsi- 
nesswe^s  Dallas  bureau  chief  —  scA- 
dieredon. 

Ilie  result  is  a  book  that  b^rs  the 
scars  <d  its  impediment-ridden  birth.  Fac¬ 
tually,  there  is  little  that  is  new  to  anyone 
who  read  Levin’s  book,  and  nothing 
comes  from  Perot  Moreover,  the  narra¬ 
tive  b  burdened  by  an  organization  (or 
lack  of  it)  that  bmxlers  on  surrealiW 
Characters,  themes  and  points  wander  in 
and  out,  diuppearing  inoqdicabty  only  to 
pop  up  in  a  bter  chapter. 

Nevertbdess,  Mason  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  delivering  a  work  that  sho^  fas¬ 
cinate  those  uiterested  in  Perot.  Readers 
are  given  front^ow  seats  at  a  hands-on. 
290-page  demonstration  of  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  aroused  by  P^’s  charismatic  p^- 
simality.  They  can  fed  the  frustratira  in¬ 
herent  in  trying  to  capture  in  writing  a 
person  whose  acts  defy  the  Idnd  erf  one-di- 
mensional,  instant  so^-bite  character¬ 
ization  on  vdiidi  we  are  increasingty  and 
periloudy  coming  to  rely. 

Cood^,  for  example,  Mason's  at¬ 
tempt  to  convey  the  hi^  price  of  I^rot- 
st^  entrepreoeunalbm  at  EDS.  the  first 
(rf  hb  corporate  creations:  "Elespite  lo¬ 
ot’s  gestures,  broilies  bore  the  brunt  (rf 
EDS  zeal  The  company  was  something  of 
a  family  life  neutron  bomb.”  Stop  here, 
and  you  see  I^rot  as  hypocrite  and  tyrant. 

^t  the  author  continues:  ’'Most  (rf  the 
marriages  and  homes  were  standing  af¬ 
terward  —  EDS  didn't  hire  men  with 
faint-hearted  wives  —  but  Dad  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.”  Well,  maybe  not 
quite  a  tyrant.  After  aD.  can't  many  of  us 
recafl  nights  when  our  parents  —  beck, 
when  our  kxb’  parents  —  missed  dinner 
because  of  work? 

However,  the  author  continues:  ”1^- 
ot'sown  bmily  turned  out  weO  despite  hb 
brutal  hours.  Hb  bmfly  had  first  cbim  on 
the  rest  of  bb  time.  I%nA  bad  the  ridit  at¬ 
titude.  He  startled  the  counselors  at  hb 
dau{8iter’s  summer  camp  several  years 
ago  vdien  be  stuck  out  hand  and  an¬ 
nounced,  ’Hi,  I'm  Nancy  Perot’s  fa¬ 
ther.’  ”  The  transformation  b  complete: 
Perot  has  segued  from  ^mon  Legm  to 
Alan  Alda  without  the  reader  turning  a 

page- 

It  b  a  pattern  that  b  repeated  again 


and  again  throughout  the 
book.  The  reader  can  almost 
feel  the  author's  internal  tug- 
of-war  as  he  struggles  to  be 
h(mest  with  himself,  hb  sub¬ 
ject  and  hb  audience.  A  chap¬ 
ter  titled  “Down  and  Dirty" 
begins  by  likening  an  angry 
Psrot  to  a  bird  of  prey  and 
states  that  encounters  with 
“the  Eagle”  were  “aversion 
therapy  at  its  finest."  Less 
than  three  paragraphs  bter, 
however,  the  reader  —  who 
might  justifiably  expect  a  juicy  anecdote 
or  two  to  iUus^te  the  assertion  —  b 
made  to  swallow  a  moral  apolo^ 
“There's  nothing  inherently  good  or  evil 


imptacabte,  relentless  Per¬ 
ot”  Then,  he’s  served  a  com- 
parison  of  Perot  with  ^^nston 
Cburchillasachaser. 

I^rot  Mason  teOs  us,  de¬ 
mands  absolute  bith  on  the 
part  of  hb  foUowers;  those 
not  100%  for  tom.  he  con¬ 
signs  to  the  ranks  of  those 
100%  against  him  —  and  we 
are  assured  there  are  plenty 
of  folks  lined  up  on  both  sides. 
Mason’s  insbiiity  to  join  ei¬ 
ther  camp  and  the  debate  be 
wages  with  himself  as  be  tries  to  sell  him¬ 
self  and  us  on  a  comfortably  polar  poeitioQ 
b  at  once  hb  book’s  structural  weakness 
and  its  thematic  strength. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  runs  the  rbk 


of  dbappointing  readers  who  come  to  it 
with  great  expectations  of  the  very  polari¬ 
ty  Mason  won’t/can't/doean’t  defiver. 
Barely  was  the  bexA  out  on  the  shelf  be¬ 
fore  the  word  was  out  on  the  street:  Thb 
was  the  report  from  the  Dark  Side,  the 
warts-and-aQ  veraioa.  The  very  tkle  of 
the  book  —  Arot  An  Vnautkorimi  Bi* 
ograpky  spoke  volumes.  B  the  book 
was  going  to  be  compfimentaiy,  the  logic 
ran,  why  woddn’t  font  sit  down  and  ta& 
toitsaiAboi^ 

The  logic  was  tmpeccabie.  It  was  abo 
wrong,  ^^its?  ?fith  enemies  like  thb, 
I^rot  doesn’t  tkeed  any  friends. 

NELL  I^ARGOUS 

Marfoi*  ■  CtmpmirrwerU's  man  edXar. 
nhatiy. 


in  Psrot’s  full-tilt  persecution.  I^rot  b 


I 


How  UDS  squeezes  more 
out  of  the  V.32  standard 


Beiteve  it!  in  the  hands  of  UDS 
engineers,  the  V.32  standard  means 
a  iot  more  thwi  9600bps,  fulkktplax. 

Every  UDS  V.32  b  fully  compliant 
with  the  CCfTT  recommendation,  but 
that's  only  the  beginning.  Model 
V.322S.  the  latest  in  the  UDS  V.32 
family,  offers  lots  of  extra  features. 

First  of  all.  thecas  MNP*  level  S.  the 
data  compresaion/error  oontiol  tech¬ 
nique  that  Increeses  data  ttvoughput 
by  as  much  as  a  2:1  ratia  In  other 
words,  a  UDS  V.322S  can  give  you 
fulktuplax  error-free  communica¬ 
tion  at  19.2kbp8l 

When  your  dedicated  line  goee 
down,  V3e25  b  the  Ideal  dial  back-up 


solution.  It  even  checks  the  dead 
line  periodicaily  and  switches  beck 
to  It  as  eoon  aa  It's  evailabb. 

Then  therrfs  V22  bis  operation; 
if  your  V.3225  receives  a  call  at 
2400bpa,  R  automatically  drops 
to  that  speed,  and  fulkiupbK  com¬ 
munication  goes  on. 


Qot  a  real  data  density  problem? 
The  card  you  get  In  your  free  standing 
V.322S  can  be  plugged  directly  into 
the  UnKefsal  Data  ShetfTglvk^  you 
as  nvny  aa  16  channaia  in  a  atwi- 
dard  19-  or  234nch  equipment  reck. 

1b  leem  howtheV.322Scan 
squeeze  more  from  your  datecomm 
system,  contact  UDS,  SOCK)  Bradford 
Driven  HuntsvUb^  AL  36606-1993. 
Ibbphone  206/430-8000; 

FM  205/430-8626. 

/ 


V.3225 

QUANTITY  ONE  PRICE: 

•1145 


(g) 
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e  it  takes 

e  Epson  DFX-8000 
nted  52  more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson* 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000  — at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park”  paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automatic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


At  1066  characters  per  second, 
Epson's  fastest  printer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work? 


Optkal  Stonge  Sbrms  from  Kodak  cm  put  yo^ 
on-^kn  with  nmndaU,  more  qukkiy  in  less  space 
than  any  other  optical  system. 

Whether  you  are  in  banku^  insurance,  engineering  or 
medkine,  optical  storage  libraries  from  KofM 
can  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  mhrmatkm  system, 
make  better  quicker  tkcirions  and  keep  customers 
happy.  The  KODAK  Optical  Disk  Syshm  6800  can  hold 
6JB  pgabytes  ofuserda^a  on  each  Kodak  optical 
dhk,  and  find  any  page  in  fust  6.5  seconds/  It  has  the 
fastest  disk  exchange  time,  highest  transfer  rate 
and  smallest  footpl^t  per  megaby^  in  its  class. 

Find  out  how  Kodak  optical 
storage  libraries  can  be 
integrated  to  meet  your 
requirements.  For  a  conqdete 
package  (d  information  amd 
knowledgeable  fo8ow-up,  caff 
■r  1800  445-6325,  Ext  993B. 

So  much  data,  so  tittle  time. 
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ISDN  and  LANs?  Huh? 

An  innovative  experiment  at  West  Virginia  University 
■  promises  good  news  for  scattered  network  users  everywhere 


BY  JEFFREY  N.  FRITZ 


s  loca]*aiea  networks  coodniie  to  grow  in 
importance,  users  and  vendors  are 
scrambling  for  new  techniques  that  can 
provide  LAN  services.  The  latest, 
m  somewhat  unlikely  sounding,  LAN  al- 
m  temative?  The  Integrated  Services 

Digital  Network  aSDN). 

That's  ri^.  Becai^  it  supports 
services  that  can  be  dei^oyed  in  a 
LAN-like  manno',  ISDN  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  an  effective  substitute  for  LANs.  As  it 
exists  today,  ISDN  cannot  replace  Ethernet 
or  token-ring  networks  because  it  sim^dy 
does  not  delrvo-  high  enou^  throu^put 
speeds  or  offer  the  degree  of  connectivity 
found  on  most  LANs.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  ISDN  can  (day  an  important  nde  as  a 
means  of  providing  LAN  extension  services. 

During  the  next  two  we^.  West  Virginia 
University,  the  state’s  largest  schocd,  will 
cooqdete  testing  of  an  innovative  new  I^N/ 
LAN  gateway  service  applicatioa  at  two 
campuses  in  Morgantown.  W.  Vl,  and  at  the 
Wsst  >^ginia  Network  for  Educatiooal  Tele- 
computing  (WVNET).  WVNET  serves  as  a 
comfMting  hub  for  aU  state  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  West  Viigima. 

The  system  links  remote  users  in  budd¬ 
ings  or  offices  without  LANs  and  lets  them 
access  servers  and  mainframe  data  at  qteeds 
of  9.6K.fait/sec.  oe  38.4K  b(t/sec.  —  all  with¬ 
out  extra  hardware  or  netiroik  wiring.  Be¬ 
sides  reducing  hardware  requirements,  the 
amBoach  also  reduces  contentioo.  It  funnels 
analog-to-ISDN,  ISDN-to-analog  and  Ether¬ 
net  traffic  through  a  common  bub,  etiminat- 
ing  the  need  for  bridges.  The  overall  benefit, 
of  course,  is  that  on-  and  off-site  users  aKltp 
can  now  be  guaranteed  faster  access  from 
any  location  equipped  with  ISDN. 

After  several  mcmths  of  testing,  it  is  dear 
that  ISDN  is  a  feasilde  and  desirable  net¬ 
working  sdutkm  for  any  institutioo,  (wblic  or 
private,  that  has  remote  computing  users. 
The  initia]  re^ts  indicate  that  ISDN/L^ 
gateway  service  is  a  viaUe  way  of  providing 
remote  LAN  connectivity.  In  fret,  it  may 
wen  prove  to  be  one  of  tte  more  important 
ISDNai^licatioos. 


FnaiEa<lEta 

Uoreiityitt 


aotljW  at  Wot  VirgiBia 

i.W.Va. 


llie  idea  of  using  ISDN  for  LANs  sprang 
iq)  last  frfl.  The  infbrmatioo  systems  staff  is 
continually  looking  for  ways  to  make  I^N 
better  serve  the  computing  environment 
West  Virginia  University  has  had  ISDN  oo 
camiMis  since  August  19M,  and  several  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  telecommumcatkas  department 
siinultaneously  got  the  notioo  of  i«h>g  it  as  a 
LAN  re()lacemait  that  ooidd  bridge  two  Eth¬ 
ernet  networks. 

A  toed  proMwiii 

Hie  basic  networking  problem  stems  from  a 
simple  fret  Most  load-area  networks  are 
just  that — locaLLANscommonlydonotex- 
tend  beyond  the  confines  of  a  sin^  building. 
Crmnerting  users  who  are  great  distances 
from  a  LAN  backbone  is  problematic. 

For  exanqde,  one  off-campus  user  at  West 
>^r9nia  University,  the  Cocyerative  Exten¬ 
sion  Department,  has  nearly  200  staff  mem¬ 
bers  that  access  shared  informatioo  oo  a  Dig- 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  attached  to  an 
Ethernet  LAN.  NorroaBy,  this  wookl  reqinre 
pnniigh  extra  hard¬ 
ware  and  cabhng  to 
add  the  workers  to 
the  existing  Ether¬ 
net  network.  The 
problem  is  that 
these  staff  workers 
are  not  located  in  the 
same  (ibce.  In  fret, 
they  are  scattered 
throi^bout  different 
dqiartinents  and 
across  two  separate 


days  produced  by  the  campus  mail.  Providing 
each  worker  with  remote  connectivity  to  a 
common  Ethernet  network  would  resiA  in  a 
major  increase  in  the  department’s  produc¬ 
tivity  and  accuracy. 

In  a  univeraity,  as  in  many  environments, 
key  users  need  coonectivity  to  critical  LAN 
services  at  aD  hours — evenat3ajn.ardur- 
ing  a  mqor  winter  soowstorm.  System  ana¬ 
lysts,  writers  and  research  scientists  rarely 
live  by  a  9-to-S  r^sroen.  In  fret,  many  say 
their  most  creative  energy  often  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  what  ni^  be  considered  off  hours.  Iron¬ 
ically,  because  such  users  generally  spend 
their  off  hours  at  home,  they  have  ^  least 
efficient  coonectivity  during  their  most  pro- 
ductivebours.  r 

Analog  modems,  by  frr  the  most  common 
form  of  remote  connectivity,  usually  do  not 
offer  frst  enou^  throughput  for  LAN  qiph- 
catioos.  Even  modem  9.6K  fait/sec.  mod^ 
can  be  excruciating  slow  for  large  file 
trinrf^  complex  graphics  or  downloading 
such  applicatiaos  as  Lotus  Development 


Currently,  they 
use  campus  mail  to 
send  Qoppy  disks 
back  and  forth.  Obvi¬ 
ously.  this  is  not  an 
efficient  way  to  com¬ 
municate  critical  da¬ 
ta  and  is  prone  to  all 
kinds  of  (xoblems: 
Disks  frequently 
cross  in  the  n^,  the 
latest  verskn  of  the 
data  files  is  not  al¬ 
ways  known  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a 
time  1^  of  several 


*  Faster  accass  far  mora  users 
'  Connect  remote  sites  without  new  hardware 
•  A  big  step  toward  intarconnactivity 
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Cafik.’s  l>2-3  or  Won^wifect  Carp.'s 
nbrdperiecL 

Digital  aenices  sudi  as  T1  or  56K  bit/ 
sec.  fawe  do  oiler  faster  throughput,  but 
they  are  oot  geDeraOy  avaOable  to  resi- 
..den^cnstocnefsaDdarerardyecoDomi- 
calyfeasMe  for  remote  user  appfatioos. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  ISDN,  wbra  used  as  a 
gateway  service,  can  provide  remote  us- 
era  with  instaot  connectivity  to  existiDg 
LANs. 

At  West  Virgima  Univeraity.  an  in- 
I  stafled  private-branch  exchange  (TOX) 
that  was-oQce  adequate  had  kng  since 
seen  its  day.  There  were  significant  per¬ 
formance  problems,  such  as  tfarou^put 
restriction  bt  certain  times  of  day  or  users 
who  simply  could  not  get  connected.  The 
challenge  was  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get 
improved  service  for  the  various  profes¬ 
sors  and  staff  menfoera,  many  of  wtum 
worked  at  home  during  odd  hours.  There 
had  to  be  a  better  way. 


The  ISDN  idea  made  sense,  so  after  some 
dfocusaioo.  an  agreement  was  jittde  be¬ 
tween  the  laiiversity  and  WVNET  to  test 
apflotappicatioo. 

Even  before  the  project  began,*it  had . 
an  advantage:  The  university's  president 
actively  encourages  new  and  baiovative 
uaea  of  ISON.  The  bask  test  aheria  were 
for  improved  connectivity  and  better  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  users  while  stSl  maintaining 
very  low  costs. 


I  SDN,  WHEN  USED  as  a 
gateway  service,  can 
provide  remote  users  ^ 
with  instant  connectivity  to 
existing  LANs. 


Approval  came  quiddy.  and  testmg  be-  I 
^  in  iwe  at  ISDN  Application  Lafaora-  | 
tones,  the  university’s  engineering  so-  ' 
ence  dqartxnem  and  WVNET. 

The  uaivef^  staff  evaluated  two  dif¬ 
ferent  cnnfiguratioos  of  the  ISDN  gate¬ 
way.  One  method  was  designed  to  con¬ 
nect  multiple  users  Umai^  a  common 
link  at  spe^  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec  The  otb- 
\er  method  supported  fewer  users,  but  it 
did  so  at  higher  qieeds  —  QrpkaBy  38.4K ' 
bit/aec. 

For  the  hi^ier  speed  application,  a  ; 
Tdrad  MBA'19  rouKhurt  I^N  terminal 
adapter  was  connected  to  an  Ethernet 
terminal  server.  Connection  was  support¬ 
ed  over  an  ISDN  B  cfaannd  at  3B.4K  bit/  : 
sec.  This  method  provided  droih- 
switched  connectivity  at  decent  speeds. 

Ciraat  switching  is  a  connecting  oneth- 
od  that  is  very  smabr  to  making  a  tele- 
phone  can.  The  user  connects  to  a  tenni- 
oal  server  by  placing  a  data  caD  over  the 
ISDN  B  If  terminal 

servers  on  different  Ethernet  LANs  are 
avaSaUe,  the  user  can  select  and  dial  the 
Ethernet  of  interest.  A  sessioo  can  be  es- 
tabhtbed  and  last  as  long  as  desired.  It  is 
then  a  simple  matter  of  the  user  decon- 
necting  from  the  first  terminal  ser«wr  and 
connecting  to  another  Ethernet  LAN  for 
a  second  session. 

The  second  configuratioo  offers  a  wid¬ 
er  connectivity  base  but  at  reduced  indi¬ 
vidual  tfarou^iput  rates.  It  uses  an  ISDN 
packetiaed  CCITT  X.25  link  that  provides 
muHiple  logical  user  channels.  Tte  rather 
iHipreasive-sounding  concept  is>  really 
qiate  straightforward.  An  ISDN  Basic 


Rate  Interfoce  (BRD  fine  can  be  set  up  so 
that  it  uses  the  X.2S  protocol  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  a  packet  assembler/disassem- 
bier  (PAD)  at  the  destinatiott.  Users  are 
ead>  assigaed  a  lopcal  channel  number. 
In  that  way,  a  sin^  link  can  support  up  to 
50  users,  lias  lowers  the  equipment  and 
monthly  line  costs  for  the  Ethernet  side  of 
the  fink. 

nO^B  IMMWOWvS 

Typically.  Uie  ISDN  switch  gathers  aO  the 
users  a^  places  them  on  a  oommon  B 
channeL  TV  FfiD  breaks  the  users  apart 
and  routes  each  to  their  indfvidua]  desti¬ 
nations.  Thus,  users  Bmvly  dial  a  common 
ISDN  number  from  their  ISDN  D  channel 


tamed  for  the  duratioo  of  the  session.  To 
the  user,  this  is  all  very  transparent  A 
sin^  ISDN  B  channd  can  support  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  users. 

In  theory,  ISDN  will  support  up  to  127 
users,  but  in  practice,  the  number  of  users 
is  n«»rJi  sma^  —  typically  50  or  fewer. 
This  is  because  a  sinfV  B  channel  has  a  to¬ 
tal  bandwidth  of  64K  bh/sec.  The  X.25 
protocol  bandwidth  ingeases  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  users  activety  transferring  data 
over  the  hnk  increases.  Once  the  total 
64K  bit/sec.  aggregate  bandwidth  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  X.25  link  saturation  occurs. 
Packets  from  all  users  become  damageo, 
causing  substantial  communications  prob¬ 
lems.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  place  swne 
limits  on  the  maximum  oumbm  of  simul¬ 
taneous  users  oo  the  link. 


In  this  case,  the  user  can  actually  mix 
and  match  the  servins,  depending  on 
iHiat  is  available,  the  needed  throughput 
speed  and  the  choice  of  ISDN  B  or  D 
n^ 

Three  (fifferenf  devices  were  tested 
for  the  common  gateway  service  on  two 
beavOy  used  Ethernet  networks.  3Coro 
Carp,  in  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  prtndded  a 
GS-1  Gateway  oo  one  of  the  Ethernets.  A 
Canadian  company,  Devdcoo  Electitm- 
ics,  Inc.  in  SasJoitoon.  Saskatchewan,  in¬ 
stalled  an  I  Gate  unit  oo  a  second  Ether¬ 
net,  and  Datability,  Inc.  in  New  Ygk  sent 
its  Vista  Server,  which  was  installed  oo 
the  Mftig  Ethernet  network  as  the  I  Gate. 
Most  of  the  devices  were  able  to  support 
up  to  50  users  via  a  sin^  X.2S  ISDN  B 

rhanngl. 


tominaL  A  logical  dianoel  b  assigned  by 
the  ISDN  switch  for  each  user  and  main- 
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IN  DEPTH:  ISDN  AND  LANS? 


The  most  challenging  part  of 
menting  this  appUcatioo  was  coordinating 
the  myriad  parameters  between  the  pack¬ 
et  handler  in  the  ISDN  switch  and  the 
in  the  gateway.  These  complex  pa¬ 
rameters  are  not  for  the  fainthearted  or 
inexpenenced. 

Wth  each  new  vendor,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  through  the  same  laborious 
process  of  aligning  each  ^teway  PAD  pa¬ 
rameter  to  the  telephone  company’s  cen¬ 
tral  office  ISDN  switch.  This  was  further 
complicated  by  a  general  lack  of  familiar¬ 
ity  'Mith  ISDN  X.2S  service  on  the  part  of 
some  vendors. 

In  dme.  this  will  change  as  vendors  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  ISDN  X.25  ser¬ 
vice.  However.  aO  vendors  were  quite 
willing  to  provide  any  necessary  extra 


support,  and  the  end  result  always  justi- 
the  work  and  frustration  that  went 
into  setting  up  the  links. 

Each  devi^  offered  a  slightly  different 
set  of  advantages,  and  all  of  tte  devices 
confirmed  that  the  application  was  indeed 
viable.  One  device,  die  SCocn  GS-1,  re¬ 
vealed  a  significant  but  little-known  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  gateway  service. 

A  hkidwfi  turpriM 

When  CCITT  defined  the  ISON  D  channel 
dialing  protocol,  it  appended  a  12-di9t 
data  fi^  to  the  telephone  number.  ^ 
learned,  almost  by  accident,  that  ISDN 
wUl  accept  a  numb^  such  as  5S51234D1- 
29071012001.  The  first  seven  di^  are 
simply  the  telephone  number  of  the  desti¬ 
nation  gateway.  The  ”0”  signals  the  start 


of  the  data  fidd.  The  central  office  switch 
connects  the  call  to  the  55&'1234  desti- 
natkm  and  then  passes  the  data  fidd  to  the 
gateway. 

In  tto  case,  the  data  field  contains 
129071012001,  which  is  an  Internet  ad¬ 
dress  for  a  ^edfic  Transmissioo  Control 
Protocoi/Imemet  Protocol  (TCPAP)  ^ 
vice.  The  gateway  immediately  connects 
theuserdirectlytotbeEthenietdestina- 
tkn.  In  foct,  all  the  user  sees  is  the  log^ 
ixompt  for  the  specific  TCP/IP  device. 
This  is  a  significant  advantage,  because 
the  gateway  becomes  completely  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  user.  Transparency  en¬ 
hances  network  security  and  greatly  siiih 
pUfies  counectivity . 

Unfortunately,  not  every  I^N  device 
accepts  the  extra  data.  Many  standard 


On  How  T)  Fully 
Windows  Vfersion  3.0l 


communicatiaiis  psdoges  w3  accept  nd 
tnnamit  the  adftiaoal  12  digita  as  part  of 
their  dialiogcapdjfity,  however,  thereby 
nminng  transparency  an  easy  tadu  Thai 
feature  makes  it  poOThle  to  write  simple 
scripts  that  automsticaSy  connect  to  a  se¬ 
lected  destinatian.  Little  involvement  is 
required  on  the  user’s  part,  making  it  ad- 
ditiooally  attractive. 

Cxtwidbig  fha  •xtMiaion 

The  ISDN  gatew^  service  oomediately 
caught  the  sttention  of  campus  and  i»et* 
work  communkatioaa  personnel  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  several  people  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  the  ISDN  LAN  extendon 
concept  could  be  expanded  to  a  larger  hub 
gateiray  service. 

In  tte  oonfiguratian.  the  gateway  hid> 
could  replace  a  data  PBX  switch  at 
WVNET  that  was  out  of  date,  as  well  as 
adding  supplementary  services  to 
WVNET's  users.  To  see  if  such  a  configu- 
ratkn  would  work,  the  Devdenn  I  Gate 
was  configured  for  the  connectivity  bub 
coofiguratioa. 

the  bub  gateway  configuration, 
multiple  services  can  be  made  aoceea^ 
through  a  common  interconnection  poinL 
The  laib  can  support  ISDN  and  analog 


By  USING  THE  hub 
gateway  service,  an 
Ethernet  user  can 
connect  directly  to  an  ISDN 
user  or,  via  the  modem  pdol, 
to  an  analog  user  anywhere  in 
the  country. 


services  u  wdl  as  LAN  connectivfey.  Al- 
thou^  remote  LAN  access  is  an  invor- 
tant  dement  of  this  appficatkn,  the  gate¬ 
way  hub  is  not  bnit^  to  inbound  LAN 
connectivity. 

For  example,  by  using  the  hub  pteway 
service,  an  Ethernet  user  can  connect  di¬ 
rectly  to  an  ISDN  user  or.  via  toe  modem 
pool,  to  an  analog  user  anywhere  in  the 
ocNotiy. 

In  a  aimilar  fasfaioQ.  an  analog  uaer  can 
uae  the  modem  pod  to  gain  access  to  toe 
gateway  and  connect  to  an  ISDN  umt. 
TheanaloguaerdiabtoemBiiberBBeod- 
ated  with  toe  gateway  modem  pool  Once 
connected,  the  uaer  sdecta  toe  ISDN  aer- 
vice  prompt  and  then  amply  dob  the 
ISDNdataoumber.Andtoel^NuMrifi- 
ale  toe  common  X.25  fink  Dimber  of  toe 
gateway  hub  and  adects  toe  modem  pod 
service. 

The  user  is  then  connected  to  an  avail- 
sble  modem  and  can  isaue  standard  mo¬ 
dem  AT  dal  oomnamds.  Thus,  true  inter- 
coonectivity  among  a  large  variety  of 
(fifferent  services  can  be  reafiand.  Users 
on  analog,  ISDN  or  LAN  services  can. 
have  direct  access  to  mainframes,  mini- 
computers  and  servers  residing  on  the 
LAN. 

VRto  a  bob  gateway  coofigurstion. 
ISON  simply  becomes  iitegrsted  as  pvt 
of  a  much  larger  network  fabric.  Having 
toe  ability  to  connect  from  any  service  to 
any  service  forms  toe  basis  for  true  intv- 
nfnnw'^iwty.  While  this  ISIW-SNiared 
hub  gateway  service  does  not  completely 
foO  ton  g^  it  is  a  credible  step  in  toe 
right  directioiL  Infividual  cirasintaooea 
may  difiv,  but  the  princ^les  imcrrsefiilly 
tested  at  Virginn  Univenity  can 
eaaOybeadoptedbymaoyothvargaBBB- 
tkms  as  s  low-cost  LAN  afeemCive.  • 
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The  right  tools  For  The  Job 
From  ITS  Network. 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net- 
woik  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  for  your  company. 
Call  1-800-LANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide. 


Only  one  network  has  the  flexibility 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  for  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That’s  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufecturer  and  distributor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turned  to 
Novell’s  NetWare*  386  for  networks  in 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Daalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibility.” 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it,  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

'Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reliable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  brandi,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


BRING  AN  EXPERT 
INTO  FOCUS. 


THEOWLYACiBITECRATEP  WITH  AN  EXPERT  STSTEIi. 


Now  you  can  meet  your  company’s  ever-growing 
demands  for  better  information  with  the  only  proven 
4GL  to  integrate  the  power  of  expert  systems 
technology.  We  call  it  LEVEL5  for  FOCUS.  You'll  call  it 
The  Expert  4GL 

LEV^5™  for  FOCUS  is  a  complete  application- 
development  environment  that  combines  4GL  tools 
and  data  management  with  a  fully  optimized  rule- 
based  inferendng  system.  Now  you  can  create  a  new 
generation  of  FOCUS  appUcatforrs  that  capture  and 
apply  knowledge.  The  rules  and  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures  on  which  every  company  relies.  You 
can  turn  simple  decision  support  into  advanced 
decision  management 
FOCUS  is  proven  technology  for  accessing, 
manipulating,  aiuf  storing  data.  For  the  first  time. 


strategic  knowledge  can  be  consulted  from  any  of 
these  critical  functions  from  any  point  in  your 
application.  And  since  you  can  do  this  from  many 
applications,  you  can  better  address  consisterKy  and 
maintenance  across  your  organization. 

It’s  from  Information  Builders,  so  you  can  apply 
these  unique  capabilities  to  data  in  every  file  and 
database  in  your  IBM  or  DEC  data  center  including 
DB2,  SQL/DS,  IMS,  Rdb,  DBMS,  and  RMS. 

Only  Information  Builders  provides  seamless 
integration  between  the  most  widely  used  4GL  and 
the  fostest  growing  expert  system  to  give  you  The 
Expert  4GL  Now  give  your  applications  the  power  to 
deliver  the  best  information.  Contact  Information 
Builders,  ItK.,  1230  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  lOOOl, 
or  call  212-736-4433  exL  3700. 


G!!]  Levels  For  FOCUS  II 


INFORMATION  BU1U3ERS.  INC.,  12S0  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001 

212-736-4413  Ext.  S700 
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Read  my  HIPS 

Two  weeks  after  Stardent 
Computer,  Inc.  co-founder 
and  fonn^  co-chairman  Al¬ 
len  Michels  went  to  court  to 
call  Kubota  Corp.  a  tech- 
aok)gy  thief,  Stardent  is  call¬ 
ing  its  Japanese  invest^/ 
partner  “partner"  —  and 
then  some.  Last  week,  the  al¬ 
lies  made  an  announcement 
of  the  imminent  opening  of 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Ku¬ 
bota  Pacific  Computer, 
Inc.  —  created,  a  Kubota 
sp(ricesman  stressed,  “to 
manufocture  supercomputer 
products  for  [Kubota’s]  stra¬ 
tegic  partner,  Stardent.” 
Kubota  also  announced  that 
its  vice-president  of  business 
development,  Naohisa  Mat- 
auda,  will  bead  the  new  sub¬ 
sidiary. 


DejaniailoTer 

Meanwhile,  back  in  San 
Francisco,  Mtcbela  and  co¬ 
plaintiff,  co-founder  and,  un¬ 
til  their  mid-July  termination, 
co-chairman  of  Stard^ 
Matthew  Sanders,  stated 
their  take  on  the  firm's  lat¬ 
est  move.  “Our  terminations 
are  unlawfiil  and  retalia¬ 
tory,”  they  sakL  “This  com¬ 
pounds  the  illegal  acts  al¬ 
leged  in  our  amiplaint,  and 
we  plan  to  seek  immediate 
redress  in  the  courts.” 

More  briefs  on  page  €8 


The  name  of  file  game 

Packard  Bell  isbankingheavilyongood  old  American  nostalgia  to  win  clone  war 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAPr 


What’s  in  a  name?  In  the 
hceless  sea  of  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  dooes, 
sometimes  it  can  be 
worth  the  wbde  sbootm’ 

match. 

Take  Chatsworth,  Calif.-ba8ed 
Packard  Bell,  for  instance.  Its  ads  re¬ 
call  the  OMnpany’s  early  pkmeenng 
days  in  radio  and  televiskn,  evoking 
the  winsmne  nostalgia  of  grandma  lis¬ 
tening  to  one  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo¬ 
sevelt’s  fireside  chats  or  Dad  gu&w- 
ing  at  Uncle  Miltie  in  a  dress  on  the 
tube.  The  sales  pitdi:  “America  grew 
up  listening  to  us.  It  still  does.” 

A  great  old  American  company  with 
a  grand  old  heritage,  right?  WeO.  not 
quite. 

“The  name  is  really  quite  a  market¬ 
ing  ploy,  but  I  guess  it  beats  calling 
yourself  something  that  sounds  vague¬ 
ly  Korean,”  s^  John  Venator,  eiecu- 
tive  vice-inesident  at  Schaumberg,  ffl.- 
based  AfiCD:  The  Microcomputer 
Industry  Assodation.  “It  gives  con¬ 
sumers  the  impression  it’s  a  U.S.-buih 
machine  when  in  ^  H’s  made  in  Asia, 
just  like  most  of  the  other  dooes.” 

The  origmal  Packard  Bell  is  long 
gcme,  having  crumpled  like  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  dome^  oonsamer  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  in  the  1960s.  It  was 
swallowed  up  by  Teledyne,  Inc.  in 
1968  and.  by  the  mkl-1970B,  was  little 
more  than  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the 
geriatric  set. 

That’s  when  Beny  Alagem  striped 
in.  Alagem,  an  Isra^  immigraiit  and 
co-founder  of  a  Southern  Califonna 
semicooductor  dbtrttMitioo  business, 
teamed  up  with  a  pair  of  financial  inves¬ 
tors  and  in  1985  plunked  down  a  re¬ 


ported  sum  of  8100.000  and 
bou^t  the  Mcaid  Bell  mon¬ 
iker  and  an  its  tnstoncal  vso- 
datiooa. 

“Altbough  IMord  Bd 
(ffoducts  hadn’t  been  in  the 
public  eye  for  a  vdtile,  we  dm- 
covered  there  was  stQl  a  lot  of 
name  awareness,”  said  direc- 
tor  of  marketing  Dennis  Cox. 

Company  researdwrs  diKov- 
ered  that  older  customers  re¬ 
membered  the  old  I^dtard 
Bdl  radios,  younger  ones  re¬ 
called  the  TVs  and  some  fblka 
even  confused  it  with  Hew- 
iM-PackardCa 

With  half  the  recc^nitkio 
battle  in  the  PC  done  market 
already  won,  Alagem  put  to-  Aloga 
gether  a  battle  plan  to  sen  his  tagein 
systems.  He  6gured  that 
Asian  suppliers  could  make  the  parts 
inexpentivety  and  to  order,  and  be 
sigD^  on  with  a  number  of  Asian  com- 
pooeot  manubcturers,  including  Tai- 
wan's  Tatung  Ca  and  South  Korea’s 
Samsung  Electronics  Co. 

“Our  goal  was  very  sinqile,”  said 
Alagem.  who  is  now  president  of  the 
firm.  “Bring  a  higiKiiality  turnkey 
(voduct  iito  the  marketplace  and  back 
it  19  with  a  high  level  of  support.” 

Wtt  h  (ksbooest  to  play  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  familiarity  with  the  origmal 
firm  vdten,  in  fatx,  the  only  thing  that 
remained  was  the  name  and  food  mem¬ 
ories? 

“No.  of  course  not,”  Alagem  said. 
“We  continue  to  maintaiD  the  qirit  and 
the  high-quality  product  of  the  original 
coovany.’’ 

By  late  1986,  f^ckard-BeD  was 
the  parts  to  its  headquarters, 
where  they  were  assembled  and  sent 
off  to  an  array  of  borne  electronics  and 


III  wjBs  name  recognitiom  to  kitadoan- 
marketingPadtard  Bell  products 

consumer  goods  stores. 

But  PKkard  BeQ  was  not  about  to 
hank  its  fortune  on  insty-colared 
memories.  The  systems  range  from  In¬ 
tel  Carp.  80280-powered  Iqitops  to 
tlm  Froce,  38625,  which  packs  an 
80386  processor  nmning  at  25  MHa 
with  a  color  monitor  and  60M-byte 
hard  tfiak.  Prices  normally  start  at  leas 
than  $1,000,  and  a  borne  video  is  »- 
chided  with  each  system  to  smooth 
computer  setup. 

“Attboui^  tiiey  are  not  as  ttrong  a 
n*rt»  at  NTC,  j^ison  or  Zenith,  tbe 
percqitioo  is  that  PKkard  BeO  it  a 
quality  low-oost  PC  supplier.”  said 
Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  Frainmg- 
ham,  Maas.-fasaed  market  researdi 
firm  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC). 
“They're  also  unique  in  that  they  offer 
a  wide  range  of  performance  in  dian- 
nds  formerly  Imfited  to  tbe  low  range 
of  perfonnance.  Their  presence  has 
Continued  on  page  68 


APPIE  TO  XEROX 


INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  ihe  latest  in  inftxmatkxi  and  communications 
technology  From  more  than  100  companies  like  Apple,  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T,  EDS, 

Epson,  GTE,  IBM,  NCR,  Novell,  Texas  Instruments.  Xerox  and  many  more. 

Call  today  to  get  your  tree  72  page  INFOMART  Directory.  It's  the  easy  ^  ^ 

way  to  make  your  visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive. 

Cditodayto9etyourfreed>eclmy.1-80^ 
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And  every  MuItiPeTSCHial 


The  power  of  our  M88000* 
RISC  micropfocessor  for  60> 


pim^me  file  m  a  window  on 


Computer  is  built  on  the  versa- 


lsi*a.WfammiieedhBbnna-  your  desktop,  running  in  its 


tile  client-server  architecture- 


native  application. 


to  give  users  die  power  they 


A  MultiPersonai  Corn- 


need,  vi^ben  they  need  it 


puter  gives  you 


transparent,  simul¬ 


taneous,  and 


need  information,  your  far;ain 


remendxrs  only  die  nets,  not 


secure  access  to 


wnoe  ycwSie  stored  tfaenL 


any  computer 
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and  X-WindowsT  for  true 
muld-uso;  muld-tasking  capa¬ 
cities.  Phis  the  power  (rf 
sophisticated  business  appBca- 
titHis:  Uni{dex'o£Bce  auto- 
mation.Irani^faker’corpotate 
publishing,  and  Inidnnix'or 
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‘Buyer  beware’  for  software 

Vendors  purchasing  code  must  watch  for  infringement  to  avoid  lawsuits 


BY  JOHANNA  AjffiROSIO 
cwsnvr 

The  andettt  Roonns  did  not 
have  aoftwire  vendon  in  mind 
when  thejr  coined  the  phrase  ea- 
■Mf  tmptor.  But  the  sentiment 
"let  the  buyer  beware"  aeems 
enpedaSy  apphcabie  wben  a  soft* 
ware  vendor  Kts  out  te  acquire  a 
product  There  ia  no  way,  legal 
eaperta  say,  to  guarantee  that 
the  product  is  completdy  above* 
boari  and  free  of  code  that  in- 
fringes  on  another  vendor's 
product- 

This  sticfry  tsaue  was  recently 
brought  to  the  fore  by  the  law¬ 
suit  fied  by  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  Intcsnatioiial.  Inc.,  afleg- 
ing  copyri^  infringeiDent  by 
Syste^  Inlematiaial.  Inc. 
(CW,  July  ty  The  padcage  in 
questkn,  which  Goal  has  con¬ 
ceded  does  indeed  infringe  on 
CA's  copyri^.  was  one  that 
Goal  purdiased  from  an  individ¬ 
ual  developer  in  1988.  The  in¬ 
fringing  code.  Goal  said,  goes 
back  to  when  the  company  first 
bou^  the  package. 

"The  Goal*CA  lawsuit  under¬ 
scores  the  risk  that  some  rightfril 
owner  will  come  forward  unex¬ 
pectedly  8omeirt>ere  down  the 
im»  and  their  daim," 
Barry  D.  Wei^.  an  attorney  at 
the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Neal 
Gerber  &  Ettenberg. 

So  wbaris  a  software  vendor 
to  do?  There  are  some  standard 
protections,  collectively  known 
in  the  legal  tzide  as  "due  ddh 
gence.V  wdncfa  ay  to  the  world 
and  to  the  courts  that  the  buyer 
has  done  al  it  can  to  ensure  that 
the  product  is  dean. 

One  commonly  used  device  is 
the  insertioo  of  something  called 


an  indemnification  clause  into 
the  purchase  cockract.  That 
means  the  idler  guarantees  the 
product  to  be  free  of  infiinging 
code  —  or.  if  it  turns  out  not  to 
be,  the  sdier  guarantees  to  re¬ 
pay  the  buyer  for  legal  foes  and 
ot^  costs. 

Practically,  however,  indem- 
nification  often  does  not  work 
that  way.  Typically,  the  seller  is 
a  one-person  operation  or  a  very 
small  company.  When  the  law¬ 
suit  hits,  that  person  or  cooqiaiiy 


1; 


F  A  GUY  really  wants  to 
cheat  you,  he  can.  You  just 
.  have  to  be  extremely 
cautious.” 

CHARLES  WANG 
COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


has  no  resources  with  wducfa  to 
pay  back  the  buyer. 

Another  tack  is  to  hold  a  por- 
000  of  the  payment  for  the  com¬ 
pany  or  product  in  escrow  for. 
say,  seven  years  or  for  however 
lo^  the  statute  of  limitations 
hokb.  That  money  can  be  used 
to  pay  legal  fees  and  damages,  al- 
tbou^  this  strategy  may  not  be 
popular  with  the  principals  of  the 
seUing  company. 

Also,  the  acquirer  geoeraUy 
sends  business  people  and  tech- 
ntcal  people  to  check  out  the 
package. 

"Your  technical  people  go 
noae  to  nose  with  thei^  and  you 
ask  a  lot  of  questions,"  said 
Charles  Wang,  CA’s  duef  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  who  has  been 
through  this  process  once  or 
twice  himself.  "You  can  tdl 


whether  the  other  guy  knows 
the  code  like  be  should. " 

James  A.  Rutherford,  Goal's 
chairman,  said.  ‘3efare  an  ac- 
quiaitian,  you  look  at  the  source 
code.  But  you  can't  look  at  every 
line  of  code  in  a  large  producL  So 
you  rely  on  the  warranties  in  the 
contract  and  on  the  general  feel¬ 
ings  you  get  from  and  about  the 
prindpab  of  the  other  company. 
You  want  to  make  sure  the  oth& 
people  have  the  same  ethics  and 
ideas  about  doing  business  that 
_  you  have." 

What  the  issue 
ultimately  comes 
down  to  is  the 
relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  princi¬ 
pals  invtdved  in 
the  deal  "If  a  guy 
really  wants  to 
cheat  you,  be 
_  can,"  ^ng  said. 

"You  just  have  to 
be  extremely  cautious." 

Still,  it  d^  not  behoove  the 
o^otiatioos  process  to  make  the 
other  party  too  uncomfortable. 
"You  ask  too  many  questions, 
and  the  seller  thinks  you  think 
he's  a  crook."  said  Elaniel  T. 
Brooks,  an  attorney  at  Cadwal- 
lader,  Wickersham  &  Taft  in 


^^ishington,  D.C.  “And  if  you 
ask  who  wrote  which  portions  of 
the  code,  the  CEO  looks  at  you 
like  you’re  crazy." 

"There's  only  so  much  you 
can  do."  Weiss  s^.  "There's  no 
title  insurance  for  software,  like 
you  have  with  a  bouse.  And  you 
can  search  through  copyri^ts, 
but  that  process  is  unwiddy."  In 
addition,  many  vendors  copy¬ 
right  their  software  only  viien 
they're  about  to  file  suit  against 
someone;  in  view  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  a  copyright  search  provides 
only  something  less  than  a  reh- 
aUe  guarantee. 

Me«««y  mokwr? 

Insurance  is  something  that  the 
software  industry  might  consid¬ 
er,  said  John  C.  Lautsch,  an  at¬ 
torney  in  Orange,  Calif.  "My 
guess  is  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
arrange  some  kind  of  insuraiKe 
pohcy  to  protect  against  this.  If 
the  market  is  large  erunigh,  and 
the  policies  are  written  so  that 
the  insurance  companies  will 
make  money  o6  this,  then  maybe 
it  can  be  dom,"  be  said. 

Lautsch  suggested  that  there 
mi^t  be  "fruitful  discusstons  be¬ 
tween  insurance  companies  and 
bigwigs  in  the  software  industry. 
People  tend  not  to  deal  with  soft¬ 
ware  companies  because  they 
don't  realize  the  market  and  b^ 
cause  they  don't  know  bow  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  It's  up  to  the  software 
industry  to  show  them  how." 
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Packard  Bell 

FROM  PAGE  65 

grown  tremendously.  More  and 
more  stores  carry  them.  Psople 
have  recogized  the  name  and  the 
history  that  goes  with  them,  and 
you  see  8  lot  of  people  buying  and 
setting  them." 

I^ckard  Bell  also  ofters  four 
months  of  on-«te  service  as  weQ 
as  a  one-year  carry-in  guarantee 
on  parts  and  labor. 

So  for,  the  strategy  has 
worked.  Last  year,  the  600-em¬ 
ployee  company  pulled  in  more 
than  $600  milbm  in  revenue;  its 
businesB  products  division  is 
growing  30%  annually.  Re¬ 
search  firm  IDC  ranks  them 
among  the  top  six  U.S.  suppliers 
of  IBM  PC-compatibles,  and  in 
the  home  office  seg¬ 
ment.  I^ickard  Bell 
is  the  No.  1  suppber 
of  desktop  comput¬ 
ers.  according  to 
Prnonal  Technol¬ 
ogy  Research,  based 
in  Boston. 

of  its  success 
evolves  from  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  its  ma¬ 
chines  everywhere 
from  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.  to 
Highland  Super- 


A 


stores  —  a  strategy  that  some¬ 
times  causes  (xmsternation 
among  retailers. 

"They  try  to  be  all  over  the 
place,  so  they  .sometimes  run 


LTHOUGH 
PACKARD 
BELL  prod¬ 
ucts  hadn’t  been  in  the 
public  eye  for  a  while, 
we  discovered  there 
was  still  a  lot  of  name 
awareness,” 

DENNIS  cox 
PACKARD  BELL 

iitto  availability  problems."  said 
Doug  Hickman,  vice-president  of 
marketing  at  Fretters.  a  $231 
milbon  electronics  and  apphance 
store  diain  based  in  Uvooia, 
Mich.,  that  also  stocks  Packard 
BeO  systems.  "We've  learned 
our  lesson  with 
Packard  Bett:  You 
better  take  it  while 
it's  there  because  if 
you  go  back  next 
week  it  might  not  be 
there.” 

Packard  Bell  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  hope 
to  ride  this  hi^Hfo- 
mand  wave  into  the 
next  century. 

“The  PC  in  the 
19905  wUl  be  like 
the  TV  in  the  '50s; 
everyone  will  want  one,"  Cox 
said.  If  that  happens  —  as  histo¬ 
rians  have  been  saying  for  years 
—  the  past  win  indeed  be  pro¬ 
logue. 


PockordM's 
Dwfinis  Cox 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Letting  *0 

Under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  expected  to  take 
effect  this  week.  Chicago- 
based  Anderoen  ConsiUt- 
ing  is  selling  database  mar¬ 
keting  consulting  firm 
Kestnbaum  A  Co.,  ac¬ 
quired  in  1982,  to  the  Kestn- 
baum  management  team. 
Terms  of  the  sale  were  not 
disclosed.  Once  managerial 
independence  is  reestab¬ 
lished,  the  firms  plan  to  cem- 
tinue  woridng  together. 


Keeping  Lotiu 
ontofcmirt 

If  you  bear  the  sound  of  feet 
midweek,  it  may  be  the  pro¬ 
grammers  and  research^ 
vrho  are  planning  to  inarch  on 
Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Cambridge,  Mass., 
headquarters  to  protest  the 
Lotufrengendered  string  of 
lawsuits  that  is  currently 
threatening  to  extend  tte 
reach  of  software  copyright 
protection.  The  recently  e$* 
tablisfaed  League  for  Pro¬ 
gramming  Freedom,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  march,  is 
Imving  tittle  to  chance:  A 
backgrounder  sent  out  to 
pro^iective  protesters  in¬ 
clude  instnictiaDS  on  how 
to  conduct  a  potent  but  polite 
march  ("Ple^  remember 
not  to  titter,  not  to  block  pe¬ 
destrians  and  to  stay  out  of 
the  street”)  and  suggestions 
for  placards  ("Keep  your 
lawyer  off  my  computer.") 


Hauling  Lotus 
into  com 

When  last  seen,  Refac 
Technedogy  Development 
Corp.’s  attempt  to  sue  six 
leading  software  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Con^MJter  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  for  patent 
infringement  on  bel^  of  the 
patent’s  owner,  Canadian 
Forward  Reference  Sya- 
tema  Ltd.,  had  fallen  afoul 
of  a  New  Y(Mk  law  against  ply¬ 
ing  another's  claim  for  pr^- 
it  Earlier  this  nxmth.  howev¬ 
er.  Refac  was  back  in  court, 
with  Forward  Reference  as 
a  formal  co-plaintiff  and  a  re¬ 
quest  to  dismiss  its  claims 
against  five  of  the  defen¬ 
dants.  This  time,  the  judge 
said  yes.  Refoc  and  For¬ 
ward’s  suit  wilt  omtinue 
against  the  one  remaining 
defendant  Lotus. 
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Stalking  the  ethical  businessperson 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTAff 


PALO  ALTO,  CaHf.  —  Ferreting  out  eth¬ 
ical  businesspeople  from  a  stack  400 
nominations  —  s(xne  hand-typed,  others 
complete  with  videocassettes  and  boxes 
of  supporting  material  —  will  not  be  an 
easy  task  for  the  Business  Enterprise 
Trust,  an  organizatkm  launched  recently 
and  premised  on  the  idea  that  "business 
ethics"  is  not  an  oxymoron. 

While  the  1990  nominations  for  the 
five  ethics  awards  that  the  trust  will  pre¬ 
sent  cover  most  types  of  business,  the 


trust  —  whose  board  of  trustees  includes 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  IBM  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  —  has  few  nomina¬ 
tions  from  the  world  of  high  technology. 

Searching  for  a  reason  why  the  Ingh- 
tech  industry  is  so  underrepresented,  the 
trust's  president,  Kirk  Hanson,  said, 
"There  is  a  single-mindedness  in  many 
high-tech  companies  toward  product  de 
velopment  that  can  leave  little  time  for  in¬ 
novative  management  {M^ctices,  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  work  and  family  and  the 
integration  of  a  business  and  a  home  iden¬ 
tity.” 

Established  by  tdevision  producer 


Norman  Lear  ("All  in  the  Famdy”  and 
"The  Jefiersoos"),  the  trust  is  dedicated 
to  apfdauding  principled  business.  "In  the 
wake  of  the  decade  of  greed,  people  are 
searching  for  meaning  beyond  winning." 
said  Kathleen  Meyer,  executive  director 
of  the  trust. 'That  search  has  people  ask¬ 
ing  about  how  their  business  institutions 
can  serve  society  more  effectivdy." 

The  trust  dott  not  yet  have  categories 
yet  for  its  awards,  which  it  hopes  to 
sent  m  earty  1991.  The  award  categories 
will  shape  up  as  the  screening  committee 
and  tlte  bo^  of  trustees  rifle  through 
nommations.  "The  first  award  will  proba¬ 


bly  not  go  to  someone  who  has  sacrificed  a 
job  and  career  to  do  good,"  Hanson  said. 
"The  majority  of  the  board  believes  you 
can  be  ethical  and  also  be  profitable. " 

Hoping  to  be  the  PuhUer  Foondatiao 
of  the  business  world,  the  trust  is  lookiog 
for  t  "raaior  endowment''  to  be  aUe  to 
conthiue  its  work,  but  finand^  is  secure 
for  the  near  future,  Hanson  said. 

The  trust’s  staff  also  hopes  that  the 
trtist  can  be  used  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formatioo  and,  in  turn,  is  building  a  data¬ 
base. 

As  to  the  scarcity  of  higfa-tedmology 
nominatkxts,  Meyer  said  that  the  oomina- 
tioDS  are  already  open  for  next  year's 
awards,  and  they  are  anxious  to  hear  from 
the  industry  —  but  idease,  hold  the  video¬ 
tapes. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Suddenly,  this  summer 

The  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  (EC)  recently  issued  a  re- 
miiMkr  that  open  systems  meant 
something  important  even  before  it 
became  a  computer  industry  buzz 
I^urase.  An  EC  directive  published  in 
the  EC’s  official  journal  on  July  13 
marked  the  end  of  national  m<«opo- 
ties  over  the  supply  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services.  Transition  periods 
have  been  provided  to  allow  the 
phasing  in  of  competition  for  some 
services. 


French  connection 

When  French  software  and  services 
provider  Cap  Gemini  Sogeti  goes 
into  acquisition  mode,  it  doesn't  kid 
around.  Only  two  days  after  paying 
$66  million  for  Scientific  Control 
Systems,  the  troubled  West  (jerman 
subsidiary  of  UK-based  SD-Scicon, 
C^p  C^mini  announced  plans  to  buy  a 
69.5%  stake  in  UK-based  computer 
services  firm  Hoskyns,  currently 
owned  by  (jeneral  Electric  Corp, 
and  West  (jermany's  Siemens  AG. 
Valued  at  approximately  $520  mil¬ 
lion,  Hoskyns  reportedly  will  go  to 
Cap  (jemini  for  some  $363  million. 


Ihlkmg  with  your  hands 

Kenkyusha  Limited  Publishers, 
purveyor  of  bilingual  dictionaries  in 
Japan  for  more  than  80  years,  has  en¬ 
tered  its  first  licensing  agreement 
with  a  U,S.-based  information  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  according  to  a  Ken¬ 
kyusha  executive.  The  deal,  inked 
earlier  this  month  vnth  Mt.  Holly, 
NJ.-based  Franklin  Electronic 
Publishen,  Inc.,  aims  to  put  quick 
translation  in  the  of  your  hand 
literally.  Franklin  now  holds  the 
worldwide  ri^ts  to  publish  Kenkyu- 
slu’s  New  Little  English/ Japanese, 
Japanese/ EngliA  Dictionary  in 
hudheld  electronic  form. 
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Thot's  0  pretty  cloim.  But  OoK)  Prefererice  is 
reody  to  bock  it  up. 

With  0  stellar  selection  of  r>evk(  hiqh-performonce 
PCs,  peripherols,  minicompulefS,  workstotions  ortd  net¬ 
work  software  from  the  longest  variety  of  v^xlors  under 
the  sun. 

And  with  an  entire  galaxy  of  support  services, 
including  installation,  on-site  cx 
refum-to^epot  momlenonce.titne* 
and-moteria($  progroms,  o  toll-free 
diagnostics  line,  ond  o  lot  more.  ~ 

^  Incor 


In  foct,  whate«r  your  preference  in  computers, 

Doto  Preference  hos  it.  Just  like  we  did  under  our  old  r«ome, 
Leosamethc  Doto  CommurNCOftions.  since  1 962. 

We  cover  the  entire  univefse  of  finance  progroms, 
too,  inducing  renting,  leosing.  ond  soles.  Not  id  mention 
offices  ocross  the  uJ.  ond  in  the  U.K. 

So,  if  you've  been  scorching  the  skies  for  the  best 
service  ond  setedion  in  cotnpuiets. 
look  up  Doto  Preference.  Wen  more 
heoven  ond  earth  to  find  the  best 
reniol  pockoge  tomeet  your  needs. 

porated 


DATAPreference 


Fbmwfly  LMsometrk  Data  CMMiwnkotiem,  tnt 
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Lotus  warning  sours  Wall  Street’s  mood 


ANALYSIS 


BY  MTIUCIA  KEEFE 

C«  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  ~  WaU  Street 
dobbered  lotus  Deveknanent  Carp,  after 
the  finn  caotkned  azisdysts  two  weeks 
ago  to  eipect  a  weak  ttod  quarter.  De¬ 
spite  a  record-breaJdng  second  quarter, 
tte  spreadsheet  maker's  stock  lost  afaxasst 
20%  d  its  value  in  the  first  two  days  of 
trading  foOowing  that  warning. 

'‘Anytime  a  company  bses  20%  of  its 
vahie  m  one  day.  it’s  a  proUem,**  said  Wil- 


liaxn  Bkiestein,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  iO'  Cambridge.  Mass. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  doubt  and  anxiety  about 
wbetbff  Lotus  can  jump  the  next  hurdle, 
which  is  finding  a  successor  to  1-2-3.“ 
The  feihire  to  merge  with  NoveU.  Inc. 
bei^tens  the  ccmcem.  analysts  said. 

“I  think  Street's  reaction]  is  an 
interpretation  that  the  basic  Lotus  strate¬ 
gy  —  1-2-3  for  everyone  —  is  not  work¬ 
ing,'’  added  Bruce  Lupatkin.  an  analyst  at 
Hambrecht  &  Quist.  Inc.  located  in  San 
Francisco. 

Fueling  WaU  Street's  panicked  reac¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  Lotus  officials  pub¬ 


licly  admitted  that  the  competition  has 
ma^  inroads  into  1-2-3’suser  base. 

This  concession  sent  up  a  red  flag  for 
analysts  who  view  the  company  as  too  re¬ 
liant  on  one  product  line.  Also  worrisome, 
analysts  said,  is  the  fact  that  Robert 
Scb^ter,  Lotus’  chief  financial  officer, 
said  the  firm  will  cut  expenses. 

Bluestein  claimed  that  Lotus  operates 
under  a  high  overhead  and  predicted  the 
firm  "will  go  through  a  cost-cutting 
binge."  David  Bayer,  who  tracks  Lotus  at 
M<mtgomery  Securities,  conceded  that 
Lotus'  net  earnings  are  about  13%,  com¬ 
pared  with  23%  for  rival  Microsoft  Corp. 


C>  launun  Kodtk  ConcunK  1990 


The  paperless  office  is  a  myth.  The  information 
c/uiengp  for  the  future— necessarily— is  to 
manage  the  image  of  that  paper  swiftly, 
economkaMy,  ekctronkatty. 

h  the  handling  of  paper-based  information  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations  ?  Use 
an  electronic  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-in-process  software,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamline  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it  Fax  it.  Suspend  it. 
Route  it.  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork.  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
look-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integrated  informafion  environment. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Caff  1 800  445-6325,  Cxt.  331. 


“Lotus  historically  has  not  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  control  costs,"  said  Robert 
Thenien,  an  analyst  at  Paine  Webber. 
Inc. 

Technofegy  analysts  have  been  saying 
for  several  weeks  now  that  1-2'3’s  mar¬ 
ket  share  is  under  inaeasingiy  successful 
attack,  with  market  share  estimates  rang¬ 
ing  firom  holding  steady  to  actually  slip¬ 
ping  as  much  as  five  percentage  points. 

Fot  the  most  part,  analysts  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  attribute  t^  stock’s  drubbing  to  ei¬ 
ther  the  malaise  currently  infecting  tech- 


T; 


•here  IS  A  lot  of 
doubt  and  anxiety 
about  whether  Lotus 
can  jump  the  next  hurdle, 
which  is  finding  a  successor 
to  1-2-3.” 


WILLIAM  BLUESTEIN 
FORRESTER  RESEARCH 


nology  stocks  in  general  or  to  the  series  of 
copyri^t  infringement  suits  filed  by  Lo¬ 
tus.  Many  of  them  see  the  suit  against 
Borland  International  as  little  more  than  a 
defensive  reaction  to  Borland’s  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  campaign. 

Instead,  the  stock’s  swift  downward 
descent  is  seen  as  directl>'  atthbutalde  to 
concerns  about  Lotus'  overall  vision,  and 
more  specifically,  to  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  two  announc^.  but  undelivered  prod¬ 
ucts:  1-2-3  for  Microstrft’s  Windows, 
which  is  slated  for  (telivery  in  the  first  half 
of  1991:  and  1-2-3  Verskm  3.1,  which 
provides  limited  Windows  support  while 
adding  graphical  capabilities  missing  in 
Version  3.0.  It  is  slated  to  ship  at  some 
point  in  the  third  quarter. 

“Their  high-end  strategy  initially 
spurted  with  3.0  and  then  tailed  oS,”  said 
&yer.  who  thinks  sales  momentum  will 
be  “hard  to  come  by"  until  Lotus  ships  its 
Windows  spreadsheet. 

As  a  r^ult,  WaU  Street  remains  split 
over  the  impact  of  Windows.  It  is  just  too 
early  to  teU,  analysts  said. 

Wang  fills  out 
the  middle 

LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Joseph  M.  Tucd,  a 
20-year  industry  veteran  who  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  president  of  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  at  Unisys  Corp.,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to.  start  this  week  as  Wang 
Laboratories.  Inc.’s  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  operations. 

Hailed  by  V^g  Chairman  and  Chi^ 
Executive  (Micer  Richard  Miller  as  a  mul¬ 
titalented  executive  with  a  particular 
knack  for  building  productive  partner¬ 
ships  with  customers,  dealers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  value-added  reseUers  alike,  the 
42-year-okl  Tucd  wiU  hold  sway  over  aU 
North  American  sales,  marketing,  service 
and  support  at  Wang. 

In  additiwi,  be  wiU  chair  the  company’s 
newly  minted  Worldwide  Sales  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Council  and  wUl  take  his  i^ce  on 
the  Wang  executive  committee  akmgdde 
Miller  and  feUow  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  Mike  Mee,  who  is  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer.  and  Horace  Tsiang,  who  serves  as 
chief  development  o^er. 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


rinding  computer  talent  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  time  when  you’d  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  nave  chained.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today’s 
business,  so  has  the  eneaiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

Vtrhai’s  more,  many  of  today’s  recruiters  don  7  use  today’s 
most  efficient  methc^  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

2/N  The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
.  .  number  of  college  students  choos- 

computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
since  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
✓  7  X  more  computers  in  today's  business 

\  that  requite  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar- 
f  2  ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 

never  consider  the  company  next  door 
^  L  your  competitor,  it  likely  is  competing  for 

/  the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 

.  /  is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 

_  isn't  changing  for  the  better  and  that's  sure 

Demaiid  "take  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  '90s. 


Ads  in  iocal  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That's  because  they  generally  1 

reach  "active"  job  seekers  —  ODUUma®** 

those  who  actively  seek  out  the  s.  St  *'  -  gj'---  ^ _ 

local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  —  CDaSlHW 

and  who  a  recent  Com/>u(eneor/<f  ___ 

job  satisfaaion  survey  found  to  jr.li. 

represent  2  in  10  of  today's  com-  K 

puter  professionals.  The  study  ST 

also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 

computer  professionals  are  "pas-  I  •- 

sive”  job  seekers  —  those  who  L - - 

would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
or  cmr  1*  <■(  nrtiiT'r  likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 

■pato-  lot  oeckei* . . .  newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per- 

-  centage  are  "non-movers"  content  with 

toiTCUa  long-term  jobs.) 

Tin  In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 

Tmh'rBBBBUUU  today's  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
I  ii  I  more  than  20  percent  of  today's  com- 

»■— m  B _  puter  job  seekers.  What's  worse,  if 

you're  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
teach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
ate  as  inefficient  as  their  limited  audience.  ^ 


For  crcry  W  of  ioAit'o 
cewpater  jofc  occkcro  . . 
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Computenvorld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 
Y^t  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computenvorld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  ocher  source. 


m 


Computerworld  needs  Just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  compa^le  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  start  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali- 
Red  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  maner. 

Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week's  Computer  Careers 

section.  You'll  find  a  career  Mtorial  topic  I 

that  will  stir  the  interest  of  vimially  any 

computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active.  feStSakfc  v 

It's  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu-  k: 

terworld  is  America's  newspaper  of 

choice  on  computing.  No  mauer  how 

much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some  I  ^  I 

things  won't.  Whether  you  use  computers,  I  ..^l  ■ 

make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser-  >  ■_.x 

vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is  - - 1 

still  your  major  source  of  ne^  today.  And 

your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 

For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/ClassiRed  Advmising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


More  Job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That's  because  Computerworld  teaches  over  612,000  qualiRed 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that's  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers. 

That's  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  than  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computerworld  is  the  single  place  where  America's  computer 
professionals  espect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


II 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


COMPUIER  CAREERS 


SYS/Analytt 

<65k+ . IMMED.  Inftrview 

In  Manhattan 

AS-400  6PC’S 

5+  years  business  exp. 

Hi^  visible  spot 


tn  WouMai 
Trade  Dm  Probims 
With  Meyone. 

How  (to  you  Stay  ffl  «  «  niusoy  ttat's 
rally  coiAinay  How  do  you  vp  Qe  naborfs  top 
oortvnanoe/ 

At  Ganem  Mills  Restaurants  we  «nrk  on 
poUenB  ftat  oQws  wodd  lOM  to  Itaue  And  we 
(to  I  w«t  peopto  win  can  do  am  wtti  ctMogy 
joRi  us  In  Appwcaums  OeMtapmen  or 
PtoiBd  Managmen  and  youl  tie  worting  as  a 
coRSultani  to  some  very  aggressive  tusmess 
prolessjoiai  Youl  rotate  ttnugh  a  varieiy  oi 
Accounffig  and  Fmancial  appicatiDns  weas 
worl^  w«i  top  tecmotagy  on  key  compeuive 
protects. 

CowiBuiicaDaRsandpraUem-soMixi  sk«s 
are  essential  Euenence  snould  fiOude  onn 
pipieis  responsMiies  n  tfe  tolowRO  anas 


Cal  Bob  :.r  send  resume  to 

(212)  944-1250 

Ex#c  ComjHitar 

1440  Bwey  Me -1652 
NYC,  10019 
or  FAX  (212)669-2846 


Hie  hotel  welcome  mat  is  out 

Hospitality  industry  needs  new  technology  experts  to  drum  up  business 


BY  HELEN  PKE 

snoAiiDcw 

There  nay  be  more  than 
the  ust^  oumber  of 
*'VKancy”  stgoa  Bssb* 
mg  out^de  txrleis  and 
oxxds  acrosa  the  coun- 
Oy  this  year  because  of  ovo^- 
buildng.  However,  the  firms 
that  run  these  bostelrips  say 
there's  rtxim  at  the  inn  fcr  com¬ 
puter  pntfesaiaoal&  They  hope 
people  who  understand  new  in- 
farmatioa  tedmologies  help  de¬ 
sign  systems  that  leave  the  "No 
Vacancy"  sign  out  more  often. 

Hotel  and  motel  opentors 
are  lookiag  for  infonnatkio  sys- 
tens  professknals  with  exper¬ 
ts  in  the  Unix  operaong  sys¬ 
tem.  the  C  programming  lan¬ 
guage.  letabaaal  databases  and 

The  companies  are  tummg  to 
(hsDibuted  processing,  mdutfing 
personal  computer  networks,  in 
moderraxag  the  so<afled  prop¬ 
erty  managvmwtt  systems  that 
support  most  of  a  b^’s  opera¬ 
tions  —  such  as  yield  manage¬ 
ment.  guest  services,  registia- 
tion.  payroB  and  night  audits. 

In  fiw  years,  guests  at  deluxe 
hotels  wiB  be  able  to  order  a  "PC 
room"  with  a  mkfocomputer. 
modem  and  facsnnfle  machiDe. 
according  to  Dave  Berkus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ComputeriiEd  Lodging 
^fstems.  Inc.  in  Long  Beach. 


Calif.  More  hotels  wiU  offer  vi- 
deoconfeiendng,  too.  be  says. 

At  the  corporate  level,  more 
and  more  botd  and  motel  firms 
are  large-scale  trans- 

action  processing  systems  to 
manage  reservationa.  They're 
abo  relymg  on  large  databases  to 

build  customer  reU-  _ 

tionships. 

With  the  business 
highly  decentralixed. 
communicationi  is 
also  a  big  concern.  ' 
Communications 
profesakxuls  should 
have  lictle  difficulty 
fimfing  work  if  they 
can  help  hotel  firms 
navigate  the  thkket  of  deregula- 
tioa.  e^yed^  carrier  rates, 
ays  Julm  Siebur^.  vice-presi- 
deot  of  IS  at  Sooesta  Intema- 
ticmal  Hotels  C^.  in  Boston.  He 
sees  a  bck  of  job  apfdicants  with 
these  skills  and  fills  the  gap  by 
hiring  coosuHants. 

hbnagers  at  other  hotel  and 
motd  operators  describe  similar 
reqinrements.  Quality  Inns  In¬ 
ternational  h)  SQver  Spring.  Md.. 
needs  business  and  technical 
people  who  can  help  lease  com- 
municatioos  hoes  from  carriers 
and  knit  them  toco  a  network, 
says  Jhn  Yoakum,  the  company’s 
vice-presideiit  of  IS.  Ramada. 
Inc.  in  Phoenix  could  use  people 
experienced  with  dial-up  or 
leased  networks.  aox>rding  to 


Jim  Strong,  vice-president  of  in- 
formatioo  services. 

Integratiofi  wiD  be  another 
important  area  in  the  1990s  as 
hotel  companies  tie  together  da¬ 
tabases  and  ap(^tions  as  well 
as  networks.  In  coming  years, 
Hdtoo  Hotels  Ccwp.  will  be  look- 

_  ing  for  people  who 

understand  different 
systems  and  can  help 
build  bridges  be 
tween  them,  says 
Peter  Salazar,  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  Beverly 
Hills,  Cabf..  compa- 

Rn  vhto  ny. 

Managers  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  IS  prctfes- 
sionab  to  underhand  the  hotel 
business.  This  apf^  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  hotel’s  situation  as  well  as 
the  corporatioo.  at  least  at  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Marriott  Corp.. 
which  is  decentralizing  its  IS  op¬ 
erations.  Marriott  needs  people 
who  can  help  bring  in  more  cus¬ 
tomers  by  analyzing  a  partkuiar 
hotel,  says  Charles  L’E^rance, 
vice-president  of  (S. 

At  a  Marriott  hotel  near  Chi¬ 
cago's  O’Hare  Imemational  Air- 
p(Vt.  for  exam^,  the  company 
has  exploited  cellular  teleidione 
technology  in  devekqxng  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  lets  guests  check  into 
their  rooms  from  the  airport 
courtesy  van. 

Hotel  and  motel  operators 


count  on  IS  people  to  help  ex¬ 
plain  the  role  of  IS  to  nontechni¬ 
cal  managers  At  Quality  Inns,  an 
IS  professional  may  ne^  to  con¬ 
vince  the  manager  of  of  the 
company's  franchised,  low-bud¬ 
get  Sleep  Inns  that  self-service 
checkout  systems  can  cut  labor 
costs  and  improve  customer  ser¬ 


develop  and  sell  property  man¬ 
agement  systems  proWle  anoth¬ 
er  career  option  for  computer 
professkxiab  interested  in  the 
hotel  business.  A  job  with  one  erf 
the  vendors  can  provide  an  intro- 
ductioo  to  the  way  the  industry 
worics.  Sieburgh  says.  However, 
working  for  one  vendor  is  hkety 


WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS,  guests  at  deluxe 
hotels  will  be  able  to  order  a  "PC  room” 
with  a  microcomputer,  modem  and 
facsimile  machine. 


DAVEBERKUS 
COMPUTERIZED  LODGING  SYSTEMS 


vice,  Yoakum  says. 

A  background  in  the  hotel  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  technical  experience  in 
landing  a  job.  Salazar’s  ideal  can¬ 
didate  has  three  to  five  years  of 
experience  in  the  industry  and  a 
minimum  of  two  years  working 
with  systems.  However,  a  track 
record  in  the  airline  industry  or 
another  part  of  the  travel  busi¬ 
ness  can  make  it  easy  to  get  up  to 
^>eed.besays. 

Pay  for  corporate  IS  directors 
in  the  hotel  industry  is  compaxa- 
Ue  to  compensation  in  other 
businesses.  ThelS  director  at  an 
800-room  luxury  hotel  in  a  major 
dty,  meanwhile,  would  be  likely 
to  earn  a  salary  of  about  960,000 
per  year,  says  Larry  Chervenak. 
president  of  Chervenak,  Keane 
&  Co.,  a  hotel  consulting  compa¬ 
ny  in  New  York. 

The  software  vendors  that 


to  provide  a  limited  view  of  (he 
business,  Berkussays. 

IS  professionals  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  hotel  business  will 
find  that  the  vendors  need  that 
industry  expertise.  Sieburgh 
adds.  The  vendors  don’t  provkfo 
all  the  functions  some  hotel  oper¬ 
ators  need,  prompting  the  hotel 
companies  to  heavily  customize 
off-the-sbdf  software  packages. 

One  drawback  to  certain  jote 
with  hotel  IS  groups  and  their 
vendors  is  the  hours.  Hotels  ^ 
erate  around  the  clock,  whi^ 
means  IS  inofessionals  and  the 
vendors’  customer  support  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  avaibble  for  trouble¬ 
shooting  at  odd  times.  "It's  not  a 
glamorous  field."  Sieburgh 
warns.  "You  work  when  every¬ 
one  else  parties." 

Pike  is  1  frcHiDce  writer  based  to  itM 
Boston  ares. 
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E«yc<WCA-toPrcwU« 


EE^pbcement  firms  in  America.  Eweiv 
dav-tnose  firms,  wodcing  indosecoop- 
eration  with  one  another,  are  actively 
'  involved  in  the  relocahon  process. 
Because  our  firms  are  located  in  most 
otf  America’s  maior  cities,  we  can  find 
you  the  position  you  wont  an^Mhere 
you  may  want  to  live. 

We  relocated  thousands  of 
computer  professkmais  over  the  years. 
They  have  been  ddighted  to  learn  that 
most  employefs  pay  interview  ar)d  rek>- 
c^ion  costs  aiKi  futhenmore,  that 
en^iloyment  was  secured  before 
thMrnoved. 

Come  in.  Call.  Or  mail  your  resume 
to  the  MCA  firm  nearest  to  you.  No 
charge  toj^  for  any  of  our  excellent 
ser^aces.  ndocation  is  just  a  phone 
callaMioy* 


National 
I  Computer 


Service. 


It’s  What  Seta  Us  Apart 

At  the  Praana  Ceopaaka.  Mretee  sets  os  apart  aad  ahead.  Wb  thrtw  ae 
paerytogtha  bait  aBwaaieeBt  far  aureaiptoyaaa  and  the  baatpearihli  aaraka 
toewaaycaattaMiri.OurcBnuaitBHtteanaI%haainadeuaapieouarlieliri 
and  raainn  gaaiaf  ronwaBy  with  auafa  laadkaa  boapitality  brands  aa  fiiihaaij' 
UsmptniiTnn  niaMiiatwal  Saitea  andHarryi'a  CaainaaWatala 

BWiHin  earaar  that  will  provide  UBigaa  oaportunitiaa  in  uwati  utliac 

new  manaeanient  infaiaataaQ  aykaBoa  are  aaw  availaUa  at  our  MtoapUa  haaa- 


er  sroparty  managamant  ayatam.  you  will  dnngn  ayatetaa.  pi  rpaw  work  plana 
•ad  pnfraa  apaaficationa,  write  propana,  and  pmvide  oaar  aupport. 

Managei;  Marketing  Support  Applications 

Mittimutn  8  yean  DP  i  ipafk  m  i  with  at  laast  2  yean  in  a  PnpMt  Laadrr  or 
Mntfgimnt  r^  DanonMntrid  laadaryiip  and  atrang  nwnmniiiratinn  abilla 
swantlal.  Job  #AO807»O11 

Senior  Programmer/Analyats 

Ifiniamncf  4  yean  experiancr  in ‘’C*  or required.  Daawoatntad  pro- 
jM^MKM^mant  ability  and  atnef  communication  akills  an  ■aaantial-  Job 

Programmer/Analyats 

Mintmttfn  of  3  yean  operieocc  in  ’’C”  or  lequirad.  Job  #B0M684)T 

AU  three  ti  the  abore  poaiUoos  require  sUeof  underetaadiac  of  nlatienal 
eooceptt.  UNDC  Infarmiz.  and  4GL  pnodency  dnned.  Obpaet-criantad 
daaigD  knOTlcofr  *"4  ciperianoe  is  a  plus,  as  ia  a  collafa  dafma  ta  DP  or 
•Bflneeriac  or  teehibeal  achoel  with  i^avant  mpariaoea  Adnaead  dagiea 
piJtnul  far  manager  poestioo. 

The  feUowii^  opportaaitjes  in  the  Sjotema  Support  area  an  am*  afailable; 

Senior  Computer  Operator 

fttgairna  »  mtwiwxnw  rf  g  jmTu  naimr  WtMw  ia  UNK  Compmaf  Oporationa  and 
VStf  N«work  OpantMMia  Job  #Cn0744n: 

UNIX  Systems  Programmer 

Minimum  4  yean  ’’C’*  language  aiparianca  iiaing  UNIX,  fdua  2  yean  racsnt 
netaiiM  aitniiiiiOiatiisi  irnnrifinrf  in  a  TTriTT  V  mrinminiml  Infrinii 

•a  waU  M  TCPTP  nate^ng  eaparWnca  deairahk.  Job  fCaPIMA 


CoiBMiniaa  I 

f.  EOE  mvh 


h  aalaiy  hisiacy,  to:  Carpoatoi 
ar^ad,  MSS  Chorry  11^ 


PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  JOB  NUMBER  OF  THE 
POSITION  FOR  WHICH  YOU  ARE  APPLYING  ON  YOUR 
RESPONSE  ENVELOPE. 


PROM  US, 

t  it  M  p  t  N  I  I  N 

People  pledged  to  excellence. 


The  Time  is  Right  to  Talk  to 
GE  Consulting 


WbaWcAre  GE  Consulting  Services  is  in  the  business  of  ! 

developing  software  solutions  through  the  iniegra*  | 
lion  of  applicaiioo  software,  dau  processing  and 
communication  technok^.  We  have  22  ofTtces 
and  over  1 800  professionals  acrou  the  coiBicry 
asssisling  clients  with  all  phases  of  System 
Devetopmeni. 

Wanted:  We  are  looking  for  experienced  software  en- 

SMIwme  gineers  with  the  following  skills: 

ElnghMcrs 

•  OB2  DBA  •  IMS  OCS  •  ORACLE 

•  PC  Focus  «  MVS  Operations  •  SAS 

•  IDMS  ADS/0  -  UNIX  COBOL  •  VAX/VMS 

•  UNlX/C/C4-f  •  Dau  General  •  INGRES 

•  Solid  Modeling  •  Mac  Trainers  •  SUN 

Wanted:  We  also  are  looking  for  Managetnem  Consultants/ 

Sedar  Project  Managers  with  8-1  Syess  experience  in 

Consnilanis  system  design  and  impiemeniMkin. 

Where  to  Apply  GE  Consulting  Services 

Technical  Recruitiitg  CW790 
17  Computer  Drive  West 
Albany.  NY  122QS 
Fax  (518)454-2651 


GE  Consutdng  SmirtemM 


Alt  equal  0|apo»«in«(j’  Cmpteym 
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lELDN 


Get  te  ooRnaiy  tha('>  ihMdy  te«.  Kam  ii  clnrty  oui  in  frooL  stock 

iMMnd  IB  *ak«  2It«  iM  yor.  Ma  Mi««zifie  rated  at  one  of  AiMic«*»  bM  HnaU 
coMBtttt.  Wvecneaded  iMo  new  MTilanes.  ihenkB  to  eMoeive  eeqnieitian  tar«etks. 
ABdoercorapMBieohwB«*eeli:^«B»iceiii«iBde«eiW_6wieeieHPorB«e  1000 
aMHtenvcn.maiarfiBaiicieliadiBRnocccaeBpaBiet.Mrvmco(BpaKiiet«Nlsovcm- 

awet  ^encm.  tfyoa'ra  a  feoldnanal  reedy  10  |ei  ahead.  |«t  in  touch  wiih  Kemc. 

l««e  20olEccs  fren  MekM  IB  Fkirida  Old  ihvDD|tnitf  the  Midwatt  In  addiiioo  10 
TELON  Bid  OBZ  IUm  ii  ooBiawlIy  kiokin*  Jof  lactaMd  jeofeaacMJs  ^ 
aepanaice  b  aqr  of  te  foDowiag  B«ea: 

IMS  •  COBOL  •  AS400  •  PL/1  •  ADABAS  •  SYSTEM  38  • 

FOCUS  ASSEMBLER  •  IDMS  •  VAX  •  aCS  •  UNIX  •  C 

Keeoe  effcra  U  fotoyees  ee  epperfoily  logfOB  tfcc  leedhn  pfottet-orieeted 

ceapaUr  KfbnR  coastlUef  corapoojr  bi  tlM  tS;  mperb  tedwkol,  seug^Bi 


IW  CtlVll'W'i 

^  [:\l )i  I  ss  P( )ssii^ii  I  1  11  s 


PROCRUMBt/UUim 

Wte  re  located  at  the  NASA/Whiie  Sands  Test  Facility 
where  we  re  explonng  the  hazards  associated  with 
materials  and  componenis  <n  space  applications  Cur¬ 
rently  we  have  several  positions  available  for  innovative 
professionals  with  at  least  2  years  of  experience  in 
system  development,  preferably  in  a  VAX/VMS 
environment 

Experience  with  data  flow  diagrams  and/or  entity  rela¬ 
tionship  diagrams  is  required  Knowtedge  of  SOL-based 
relational  DBMS  is  extremely  helpful  This  position  also 
requires  competency  in  or>e  or  more  of  the  lottowmg 
Oracle  SOL’Forms,  C.  Case  tools.  Exceteralor 
PC  DOS.  SOL'NET.  Decnet.  or  DeeWmdows  A  BSCS 
or  equivalent  is  required 

We  offer  an  excellent  work  environment,  encourage 
communication  of  our  findings  through  presentations 
and  publication,  and  foster  innovative  thinking  and 
excellence  Please  send  your  resume  to  Lockheed 
Engineering  &  Sciences  Company.  PC  Drawer  MM. 
Las  Cruces,  NM  8&004  Lockheed  is  proud  to  be  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  actron  emptoyer 

^^Lockheed 

Engineering  &  Sciences  Company 

Giving  stiace  to  imagination 


ADBBOMBBairiBid<nBgycowwnr»«BBnQ  I 
»  wpBPBncBd  crnBraionil  compulw  BViyU^raffBTV  | 
NYSE-faBd oompBV IB* •ut’Bdtolw ingiOtf  , 
fei  luvcWno  avwM  vB  BMpmnt  to  »«  pBralaw  iv 
duBVy.  n  ol  and  gra  nBKniian  aid  produedon  ax}  n 
eoBrrMfig. 

OudM  Of  tfB  poaaon  aiduda  dMi(yi.  coBno.  mb^ 
axt  dBbuggtno  pregama-  kamt  in  irBntBnaig  d  Bidrtng 

firnri^TT'*'^*‘*^*ndp>egrawiffBnBnawBil*B>Bn^ 

unda  gaM  mariBwi.  danBop  or  nwBfy  mqdaBBy 
coRvBx  syaians 

A  BaeftBora  (B(paa  «  compuBr  (dormaaen  aysBro. 
cornua  adanca  cr  a  rBaiad  pka  ftva  taaa 

working  aiBartanea  wBi  OBM  EguipmBnl  CorponMon 
VAX  cornpuia  d  nacaasary.  KnowBdga  B  Cobel.  FoiW 
and  Otgira  Command  La^uaga  a  raqiaid.  GawB 
inkjiiBriy  o«  accoumg  pnneiBaa  aBlorWoBraport- 
rnadaarad.  CairllaBn  ahoUd  ba  BOBBnl  n  oraf aB 
wmtai  eomnncaaort 


»iyiii!i[i 


n  aBaiy  rand^ 

■oU,  m  v17t. 


Eaa  Cdpcauwjf  EnBoyw  MIF/V/H 


508/879-0700 
for  mora  detait. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworid  gives  you  the  unique  op¬ 
tion  of  REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL  re- 
enutment  advising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in  the 
Eastern,  Midwestern.  Western.  National, 
or  any  combinatioo  of  regional  editions.. 
Cocnputerworkl  gives  you  the  only  re¬ 
gional  recruitinent  advertising  section 
available  in  the  United  States  that  targets 
only  computer  professionals.  And  no  other 
newspaper  or  magazine  reaches  so  many 
qualmed  computer  pritfesskmals  regionally 
or  nationally! 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  natmally. 
call  John  Corrigan.  ClasaSed  Advertising 
Director,  at  8^/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


DEC  PROFESSIONALS 

Mdvte  Shmb  *  AaoclMB.  bK.  to  *e  le^ii«  drvdeper  aid 
iMMfer  or  tonppiaf  ecaten  i«  toa  UiM  Sum.  Swd  ■ 
iBtftoMpoUi.  we  hove  pB«B  Aon  •  naaO  CMiUy  opentooa  of 
twobratoMinDaaM^oafpanciea.  CwimlyoorpiDieei 
ponMio  iactadei  non  dMB  200  developaaB  to  40  toMee. 
Wall  Stneo’s powtfc.  tong  te  need  for  MIS  prnfrnii— ti 
wliD  have  M  mnent  to)  aad  expehenoe  wMi  te  foUowInf 
Inrtwve  md  aoftwwe. 

OarHaftow>feciaMetiaft»PgCVAXC^m  •mst 
•tm  'iSM  ‘MICltOVAX  •  VAXSTATIONS 
Oar OpanrtlatSraiHaSallwwt:* VAX/VMS  *00. 

•VMStMMes 

OirOmlBpntal Software ladad«a;»CO»OL  •»A5IC 
•FOniAM  'SMARTSTAR  •EXCELERATOR 
•  APPLICATION  FACTORY  •  ADABASNATURAL 


Data  Cl<r  MaMfcr  •  Reqatro  a  kasi  8  ytan 

oT  ledBikal  stiff. 

VAX  Syaiwo  Profrawacr  -  Man  pocaen  «  kan  5  yean 
syMem  profmamton  esperieace.  Workinf  knowledfe  of 
coQipoier  praceeoiiig  openbons  aod  V  AX  sysaem 
pragnaaning  I  masL 

ProJ^  Laadef  -  Maet  poeeen  at  fcatt  8  yon  reined 
expokace  wWi  sinicUBed  analysto  and  deaigD  «f«*vyqaff  and 
0  wortoag  kaoarkdge  of  System  Devefopnem  Life  Cyckx. 
prOjjeciamnageBen  mob  lod  work  plan  devetopraeaL  Tlas 
poakiOB  reqnm  dw  ability  to  commuaicaie  effeebvely  and 
handfe  maiiipfe  pnpect  pooridm. 

Sr.  ProfraaMtr/AtoBlyst  -  At  kaat  S  yean  experience 
reqaiied.  Expertite  ia  tuacuntd  aaaiysu  and  deaiy 
nrtniqaex.  System  DevdopmeM  Life  Cyctes  aid  fexath 
fmfntimi  langiiagri  rrgiilrri 
RtodiPMd  SpMaftl  AaalTflt  ■  Reqaires  }  yean  re^ed 


All  poaitioai  reqaare  a  compaier  science  degree  or  otter  K 
degiecAxpctienee.  tndaetry  experience  in  real  ante, 
oatmracikm  or  finaaoe  desired. 

We  oflera  profciiioaiJ.  dnlkaging  work  environment  m 
CTceileat  compenankin  progiaa  wtacb  Indadg  deaiaL 
medical  and  die  ianramet  paid  dtoabiiity.  40KK)  rearem 
ava^  plan  nid  mtoenkm  aaaiataiice.  Sead  resnae  witt 
adny  hiaiory  to:  Maltia  Simon  A  AandalCA  Inc..  Dept 
Ml.  PAX  Bax  mk  Indttaapnila.  IN  41387.  Eqaal 
Opportmwty/Affnnadvc  ActiM  Employer. 


Sotirh  CvtfHtr  Cuv'VfiSy  *rwgcviqMr»n9  (or 

•  Xnaiyii  (O  oevXoe  COM  «nii 
M*w/*n*  IMIWcturatJAMbn  program.  OWM-TM* 
■amarmmm  coiim  mvm  3  >«»ra  «m»r»er<«  wm 
taMXM  C(CS  Natural  AMMt 
^oyarrung'  aralyql  to  a«*>g''  MvoKK) 


(lyt  ayatam  e  fan  ainam.  la- 


T«cnn>cai  .micra  le  produce  OutUty  docu- 
mentahor*  Heourrw  a  coBege  dewM  one 
ii«a>  e.per>ery»  ana  tre  abnitv  ro  reed 


A  Journey  B^ns 
With  The  First  Ste 


Our  tfairteai  thouiand  craptopees  have  already  tiken  the  6nt  step  on  tfaer  KNRiiey  tOMwd 
USAA  job  tartArtk>n.WM>  total  asdeboMer  $15  bfflionaad  two  mftotiiDaiibm/poilcy 
hoUen.  US  AA  is  the  natkm’f  largest  mail  order  business.  The  sldDed  professiocials  in 
our  35  subsidiaries,  19  affiliates  and  25  plus  satellite  offices  have  diicovered  the  benefits 
of  our  advanced  systems  environment,  four  day  work  week  and  a  professkmal  work 
envirofunent.  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following  professkmals. 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

USAA  is  seekii«  APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMERS  and  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 
with  experience  in  DB2.  Several  mRjor  development  proiects  currently  underway  require 
the  need  for  DB2  PROFESSIONALS.  They  are: 

CLAIMS  SYSTEM 

LOSS  FINANCIAL  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 
HEALTH  &  ANNUITIES  LIFE  SYSTEM 

The  USAA  environment  consists  of: 

•  IBM 3090. 5 CPU's  ‘IMS  2.2  -PUl  2.2.1 

•MVS-ESA  3.1  *062  2.1.0  •COBOLD 

APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMERDB2 

Pr^er4'f  years  processing  in  a  large  mainfiameenvironinent  with  experience  in  the 
above  software  applk^tions.  Experience  should  include  6  months  to  1  year  recent  h»)ds 
on  DB2  applicati^  experience.  Experience  in  ftnandai  relaied  application  areas  desirabie. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER-DB2 

Prefer  5*  years  systems  programming  experience  or  data  base  management  Worldng 
knowledge  of  die  above  software  required. 

Sao  AftCoftio,  the  9th  largest  dty,  has  maay  ameoifies  to  offer. .  .a  icesk  Rfocrwalk, 
the  gymphooy.  gve  theater,  tee  dfoiiig.  ai^  Hfo,  prefcarioad  ivorts,  odtord  evcttti. 
as  w^  as  5  oiRjor  testHutfoas  of  higher  edacafioa. 

Qualified  caadidates  please  sead  resume  to: 

USAA  tw/C 

USAABoOding  SSf  SR 

San  Antonio,  Texas  7828S.0055 

Attn:  Empkqnnent  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW  ^^w 

Take  The  First  Step 


No  Agencies.  Please. 
An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F. 


COM  PL  TER 
DIRECTORIES 


ORDER  YOURS  TODAY.' 

•  idaitifies  MiiiifiaiK,  Midnnp 
aki  MiiKnaiigkr  lutalljliaiis 

•  HinlwaieSaAwm  Coefipnlias 

•  kUS.  Maugnml  Cndcls 

•  Cnsi^Unexiiig  Inlaa 

•  ladasliyTnK 


THE 

OP 

BLLl 

B(X)K 


CillF9f 
The  Di!  Bine  Book 
In  Yinu  S(ale(9). 

OIL- 

1-800-827-8338 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


(  (>ml)iitc)  tn>rld  Kcl  ruinucul  Advertising  Works 


“Oomputerworld  is  by  far  our  most 
successful  tie-in  to  ^e  applicant 
market  nationwide.” 

—  Gerald  B.  Reynolds 
Prnidera 

National  Computer  Associates 


As  President  of  National  Computer 

Associates  and  Partner  of  Systems  ^ 

Personnel  Inc.,  Media,  PA,  Gerald  Reyn- 
olds  knows  the  search  and  recruitment  , 

business  inside  and  out.  He  also  knows  ,,  ■•■B 

where  his  recmitmem  advertising  dollars  -VJt  R  ' 
are  best  spent.  V'^ 

National  Computer  Associates  (NCA)  was  . 

formed  18  years  ago  as  an  exclusive  group  »,  >■  . 

of  private  firms  d^icated  to  importing  and 

exporting  compmter  personnel  on  a 

national  basis.  Today,  with  32 

members  throughout  the  flW  ^ 

United  States  and  Australia,  ■.  f  j  J  7/  V 

NCA  is  virtually  a  network  of  i  j 

"branch  offices"  working  to-  '  j  (  t/\ 

gether  to  place  the  best  quali-  </ 

fied  MIS  professionals  in  the 
right  jobs!  It's  not  surprising, 
then,  that  most  of  NCA's  sizable  •  ' 

advertising  budget  is  spent  in 
Compulerworld.  I  I 

“With  our  pooled  resources  and  j 

industry  expertise,  NCA  offers  MIS 
prpfessioruils  a  wider  variety  of  jobs 
in  more  companies  in  just  about  r 

every  location.  That's  tbe  message  we  ' 
watu  to  get  out  to  professionals  in  tbe 
MIS  arena  —  programmers,  systems  analysts,  MIS  direc¬ 
tors,  even  vice  presidents  and  presidents.  For  us,  Compu- 
tetworld  is  tbe  biggest  source  for  reaching  tbe  entire 
MIS/DP  readership. 


"We  believe  that  Computerworld  bos  one  of 
the  greatest  readerships  available  anywhere. 
Because  it’s  perceived  as  tbe  'bible'  the  MIS 
industry,  Computerworld  is  read  by  tbe  vast 
J .  majority  of  qualified  candidates.  In  fact,  my 

■;  experience  with  both  NCA  and  my  own  com- 
^  pany.  Systems  Personnel  Inc.,  has  shown  that 
I  1  the  calibre  of  candidates  recruited  through  Com- 
B  puterworld  is  always  a  cut  above.  Translated  to 
\  ‘  fA,  the  bottom  line,  that  means  we  get  the  most 

y  'j  punch  for  our  advertising  dollars. 

/  '  'Computerworld  is  by  far  our  most  suc- 

.  '  cessful  tie-in  to  the  applicant  market 

nationwufe.  Year  to  date,  NCA  has 
made  great  strides  in  placing  pro¬ 
fessionals  within  MIS.  At  our  cur¬ 
rent  growth  rate  of  over  25%,  we 
plan  to  continue  our  trend  of  increas¬ 
ing  our  Computerworld  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  from  one  year  to  tbe 
next. " 

Computerworld.  We  re  helping  serious  employ¬ 
ers  and  qualified  information  systems,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together  in  the  com¬ 
puter  community.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Gerald  Reynolds. 
For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  qualified  personnel,  call  your  local  Compuler¬ 
world  Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  Representative  today. 


Cl 


The  weekfy  newspaper  of  record  for  con^wterprofessionais. 


BoMoo:  375  Cochituate  Road.  Box  9171.  Framinghani.  MA  01701  9171  (508)  879-0700 
Flew  Yock:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  I^rk,  NJ  07662  (201)  967-1350 
WasUngtoa  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Qiicagot  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
U»  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
Sui  Fraactoco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


AO  IDG  Cofflfflunicauofts  Newspaper 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

The  S«Kf  Arabian  Oi  Conpaiv  (SAUU  ARAMCO),  the  tree  tmrhfs  larfest  produor  and 

exporter  of  oi  and  gas.  curertly  has  the  l(*Min(  opportunities  avaiaUe  tor  Systems  Analysts 

in  Saudi  Arabia. 

RESERVOIR  SIMULATION 

BS  in  Petroletim  Engineeting  reiared.  MS  or  PhO  preterred,  or  related  tield.  Twelve  years 
Bqretience  reqiered  with  8  years  rfrect  eipetierKe  in  petroleum  engjneering  computer 
appicadon  development  and  support  with  3  years  in  drect  sigiport  of  a  targe  resetvor 
similstion  software  system.  Wortdng  luiowledge  of  nunerical  solution  techniques,  a^anced 
screntific  programming  and  experience  in  Fortran  on  large  scale  BM  and  Cray  compiAers 
essential 

PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

BS  in  Petroleum  Engineering.  Computer  Science  or  related  field  with  6  years  experience 
required.  Two  years' drect  experience  with  producing  operations  apptcabons  and/or  large 
reservoir  simulalion  software  systems  essential  lor  interface  supportwilh  SCADA  and  remote 
sensing  systems. 

EDP 

BS  in  Computer  Science.  Oedrical  Engineeri^.  Math  or  related  dsdpfene  with  10  years 
experience  in  instalatiorv^oubieslKioting/  maintenance  of  a  large  scale  6M  3090  system. 
Mi^  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  BM  support  areas,  induding  8M  MVS  and  IMX^IX 
environnients. 

EXPLORATION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

BS  in  w  Earth  Science,  hlath  or  related  field  with  7  years  experience  with  Intergraph  technology 
inchnftig  Olins,  IGOS.  and  the  GPSE  system.  ResponsUe  for  proMing  technical  support  to 

exploration  geology  and  cartography  in  the  use  of  Intergraph  harihvare/software  technology. 
Worldng  knmiedge  ol  upstream  business  a  pbs. 

Emptoyment  «wth  Saud  Aramco  wfl  praride  you  with  an  interesting  lifestyle  in  a  mAboitiiral 

environmeiitwilh  comfortable  lamily  iving  arrangements.  Benefits  inchide  free  medcal  care 
while  in  Saud  Arabia,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  specinim  of  recreabonal  opportuvbes.  We 

provide  an  ettractive  compensation  package  includng  an  expatriate  premium  pbs  36  calendar 

days  of  vacation  atvxjaJIy.  alowing  for  extenswe  trai^ 

For  immedate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume/halaty  hislory  ii  confidence  to;  ASC. 
Empi^nMCil  Ow^  OSSOlg-O.  P.O.  Box  4530.  Houton.  Tnxas  7721I>4S30. 

SAUDI  ARAMCO 

World  Class  Opportunities 


Use  'tour  Leadership  Skllb  Arxl  Technical  Expertise 
In  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florldal 

- - O - 

DIRECTOR  OF 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

for  e>m  SO  yeuv  Nonh  Proward  filendly  foci».  Eitfellev  comnwtl- 
Hoipiut  Dbtrtct.  comprised  of  cetion.  corwAattvc.  Merpenonxl 
fow  rnedce)  cmters  wftti  over  end  organfxetlorMi  skills  are 

1 .500  bwh.  has  set  the  pace  in  essential.  A  Bachelor's  deyee  m 
health  ewe  In  South  Florida.  Now.  BusmettComputer  Science  or 
you  can  become  part  of  our  equivalent  is  required.  iMtth  a 

dynamic  organization  and  asstfne  Master’s  m  Buslncss^fealthcare 
maler  respottibtllty  as  ow  Director  AdmtnistrMlon  prefWred.  SAC 
of  Mormarion  Systems  utilization  experience  Is  higNy 

desirable. 

tets  NgWy  visible  poficion  vrlH 

mvoivet  •  dkectmg  and  integrat-  Along  with  the  opportunity  .for 
ir«  all  phases  of  ote  comprWiev  partlciparion  on  ow  professional 

site  tnrormatlon  systems  •ensuring  management  tewn.  you  can  expect 
the  espen  guidmce  end  nunage-  a  competittvc  compensation  end 
ment  of  ow  Monnatlon  and  tele-  benefits  package.  For  prompt, 
communications  operations  •  pro-  confldeniiai  consideration,  ptease 
vidli^  the  strategic  pton  for  our  forward  your  resunyjMtfi  salary 
futuK  systems  approach  requirements  to:  NOCTN 

MOW  ABO  HOSPITAL  BttTtKT. 

To  98aUfy.  you  mup  have  6^  0^  ol  BemMatot.  BcueN- 

years  experience  ki  mfonnacion  aeot  MMifcr,  101  L  Sample 

management  In  a  hospital  senmg  Boad.  PoMpaoe  Tt***-.  H 
and  a  proven  leadership  record  SSOM.  l-BOO>22I<45S7tfAXi 
with  complex  systems  projects  to  |05/7iB-44l7.  An  equal  oppor- 
include  development,  installation  employer, 

artd  malntenartce.  with  a  user 

Nortti  Broward 
Hospital  District 

^  Broward  General  Medical  Cerier 

North  BiDward  MedKal  Center 
Imperial  Medical  Center 

Coral  Springs  Medxial  Center 


*  ORACLE  * 

DATA  PROCESSING  EXPERTS 


81  seeldrtg  IrKfvUuob  vwdh  o 
um  of  two  years  wnrtdng  ex- 
mce  in  the  oreoa  Ided  be* 
We  provide  competitNe 
metlls.  InclucSno  a  401 K  pior^ . 
irlth  optinrtum  growth 
opoexfiJiWim. 


CURRENT  EXPER'nSE  SOUGHT: 

Orode  Progfommert  and  ta^orTvoer/A/talyils  for  Ihe  NEW  YORK  METROPOLI* 
TAN  AREA  proBcient  wtih  Oracle  and  utBliat.  mciJdng  SOL*FORM$.  SQL*PLUS. 
and  SQL*  LOAOSi.  Expertence  wllh  PRO*C  or  990*00001 da  pius.  Our  poWHore 
tfe  In  UNK.  VMS  and  MVS  environments. 

QuoBtedeandidotesd^oMd  send  eteirreeiam  in  strtcteit  confidence: 

SfafRng  OfH.  $WD730WM 

3D  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC. 

iAS  Union  Avacxw.  Udgwwulw.  NJ  0UO7 
<201)685-2300  FAX  (201)  685-2307 


SYSTEMS 

Data  Base  Analyat . 

. IMMEO.Need 

InfWanhattqn 


2  years  exp.  as  DBA  Is  okay 
Ma|orBank 


CaR  Bob  or  tend  reeume  to 

(212)  944-8250 

Exm  Computor 

1440  Sway  •^9S2 

NYC  10018 
or  FAX  (212)869-2848 


ll\i  \  PHOM  -'''IliNAl'' 


Let  CMC  Add  New 
Dimension  To 
Your  Career! 

Opening  exist  throughout 
our  MM>Atlantjc  region 


l(  )m'd  Her  to  mow  last » )nur  dal*  pRxvwmg  ^ 

camr.  join  the  comparty  ihai's  keepiRR  parr  with 
the  fiAutr  Ompuler  Hanzens  Carp  We're  a  network 
uf  3Udaie«>4he^  taaiaiei  acTocB  ihenxiniry  wUh  sain 
rxccedtofi  SVitidno  Recent  acqmsBticm  of  aevetal  mayir  pfopids  has 
(learted  iltallenging  opportunities  lur  doriM 


•  Programmers  •  Programmer  Analysts 
•  Systems  Analysts  •  Systems  Fngincers 
DfsiRn  and  impletneiitoOon  expenence  m  U  least  one  id  Ihe  fcillaw- 
mg  it  reqiured 

IBM  DEC 

•  Teton  -RSK/VM/UNIX 

•  DB/2  -VAX/PDP 

■  NaiuiW  •  Itqpn  '  Omdr '  RD6 

•  OCS  *  AR-lreOnr 

•  RPGQi  •  Decnel/Cthmiei 

•Pt  I 


’*TTm  Solution  Exports" 


These  (jpetuexp  esutt  IhRMighiiul  uur  Mid-Atlanbr  rtgKto  consouiii 
(X  VAistwiitton.  DC .  Rmns^wania.  ^iew  Jmey,  Detauqre.  Marytwid. 
VH^nia.  and  North  CarnkM 


In  addlion  to  the  pace  and  chaBenge  ol  our  worldctaai  envmin- 
mmL  youl  «n»oy  above  avenge  salanes  and  a  svenor  teneMs 
package  lhal  metodes  heaRh.  Me.  demit  aiid  liiibllty  tfuairanct!. 
tfWmited  tuitKio  rehuM.  a  deterred  mcome  aaMtifp  plan.  rekicalMi 
ZMoUnce  and  ewepbnnal  ram  lor  (pireiih 


Add  a  new  dtoimwon  to  your  vmrtd  cone  to  CumpMer  Hnruaas 
Ror  prorapl  cunadcratiDn.  cal.  Sax  or  kwward  )X)ur  reaume  to  other  ol 
Ihe  adihessc*  betow  IfVaae  ndme  ymir  preterence  of  toraborU 


•COIUPUTER 

HORIZONS 

CORP. 


521  Plymuufh  Road 
Stale  119 

Plymouth  Meeung.  PA  19462 
ATT-  RecnatUHt  Manager 
Cal  (2iS|  fQS-SSGS 
orF«CIS)S2&046B 


B6I4  Westwood  Ceme* 
4ih  Hiin-Swte  410 
VieuuL  VA  221» 

ATT:  Recruibng  Manager 
Cal  <7031 S56B730 
or  Fax  (703)  89348)5 


S33: 


^^•lioatJly  nco^iijad  CBM  buud- 
ll  bttM  eoftwin  cocopaay  loestcd 
IB  SonCik  Sificoo  Vallty.  C«tifonua 
wtenf  eandkbtes  for  the  foUowing 
poeitMo; 

Applications 
Prodnct  Development 


Experieoee  io  IBM  MVS  appUce- 
tioos  proframmiog  end  deei^.  Re* 
quirw  prc^eiency  in  COBOL.  AS¬ 
SEMBLER,  ISPF  Dialog  Maneger. 
MVS,  JCU  and  VSAM.  Openings 
available  for  intennediate  and  se¬ 
nior  level  individuals. 

We  offer  foU  range  beneGts.  Non- 
unoking.  fheodly  environment 
Priadpala  Only,  Please. 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

ioci*)  iMcnMlmnaL  Inc.,  a  nocM  kadrr 
■Mtetint  aae  akHMifartiaHat  ol  aaetmeay. 
vpomnrsr  and  fcomar^.  »  vccliint  an  c«pr- 
ficnced  MtS  proSnUoanl  ta  join  Ibeir  financial 
AppNcaiiow  l«M. 

Tin  ideal  caadidale  niH  bate  Ibe  foHuninf. 
n  4  In  S  *car«  ctperienee  in  S)n.teni  .IS  •  AS/dSO 
eti«iena«neni  nuot  (UBOl  and/ue  BPt  111 
irqinrcd. 

•  Financialt.tMenMrtperMiKr  •  MAI).  AfatJ 
prrfrmd. 

•  AA  d«trrc  -  BS  preferred. 

n  y  io^  «car^e«pevimeem  apparel  nmiwilaciar- 
ine  company  perfcmd 

If  ton  are  wefcint  a  peufeMWunal  rbalknfr  mlh 
a  fnnrlb  orienled  cowpan* .  plrav  «md  tone 
retwne  In:  Mr.  W.G.  Tpart 


COMPUTERWORLD 


JULY  30. 1990 


PMtT  TME  COKnUSCTORS  AND 
EXKMENCCO  CONSULTANTS 


■aoMcniSjtxM) 


MMOOWMnX 

CplOM/CKI 


emb  pMap  mu*«  nBtCAU  oottM^  pmd  houmys. 
^MD  VACATOi  «1K  Wd  AAC  Aof  WM  Hcm» 

•on.  0MH  a*  V  Mnd  lar  fHum  ta. 

Qi  (bmpuPMg 

"”jsr,r:?fcr“ 


CONmACTI 

WrTHAUMN 


WoridClass  Opportunities 
in  die  Midwest 

Data  Procesaing  Piofessiaaals 


At  ACS  ve  m  fmilur  vhIi  the 
neetk  ct tpdat'i  CcMidMRr  hcfcMMMi 
AC5.  one  rite  pmater  comotrins 
fim*  located  in  the  Midvoi,  » 

lotAonf  dedicated  Dan  PiDceMtc  M 

PitdnMacHb  «>  dcBKn  and  bwld 

oanputet  ttwtetna  far  lentawtcd  ^  T  I 

coHifMMe*  m  nwntwter  imnubatmnK.  ^  -  A',  V  — ^ 

KlecMBRMdHcatKXM,  tiMncial  aervicA.  ^ 

coommer  poidiiou  end  dawemaienc 

Our  MidwcaKTn  (machea  «t— Ovicadn.  Cmctnratu  Dwimi.  Gthawtaw. 
Famiindioft  Htlb  and  IndoaiapMlu  are  ledimK  pnAinonah  with  eipcrtcncc  wt 
anv  cd  the  faUei««r«  AiUi 

•  DISDB-'DC  •CICS  tCOBOt  •  AS/400 

•  imS/ADSO  •  OB2  •  THjON  •  RPC  U1 

•  FACRASt  *APS  aORACU  •  PL/I 

oRo  the  hetj  uf  Kxh  lacrkk  the  eacneineftt  id  leadms^dve  lechnolatv 
uaiflC  itattol’the'an  protect  maruemrM  and  caae  loab  with  a  xaHe.  dome 
luTiinc  IW  clieiu  hw  and  the  rriaaed  Idratrle  td  the  MxhMir  AGS  la 
leAowned  tor  iti  m-hume  edwcanonal  imoMie.  AnMe  caicer  pwriintf  wwHm 
the  OMBpanv  and  conMunncni  m  pitwidinc  niear  latitficnMt 
1(1  find  owl  why  over  2JOO  catnpuNt  ptcAewunah  uaiMder  ACS  a  ''aurld' 
clan*  aniiiatet.  call  or  tend  v<>at  irwAe  r>- 

Laaer  Ti^ale.  Natwetal  Reennier 
ACS  InfooMiBin  SenncA.  Iac 
11)9  Sfavee  On«e 
MowMMtMde.  NJ  07092 

(800)  HIRE  AGS; 

A  NVUIEa  Company  fax  (Md  65+«794. 


StsAWira,  HOUCTOOrS  prarriar  dMa  preensaing 
ciamaia  of  Ponrm  500 
oernpanPa  MOUtTOirS  strong  oconomic  raoov- 
vy  has  ossiad  fenmsdMa.  Sappsytig  oonincts 
lor  pnjiasaionifs  rrilh  062  plua  ort*  or  more  of  the 
lolMdngMa; 

•  CV  STELON 

•  PU1  slflCflO  FOCUS  COOOL 

Eac^Snt  oompanaaOorv.  OanaWta  pscitsga  aval' 
Mia.  For  anmsdisia.  oonSdanttal  coiiaidaiitkin  mil 
orFAXraaumato: 

ftf  miNaiSiLoopWaai 

swmwwEffp- 


ITS  CALLED  THE  GOLDEN  CATE 
FOR  GOOD  REASON 

System  ptoTmiofuls  ran  dHraver  career  enrichment, 
personal  satisfaciion  and  rewarding  emploYmerH  with 
our  presiigtous  clients.  Sophisticated  technologirs 
include  Mainframes,  Minis.  Micros,  PCs,  Nnworis. 
Communiralioru.  System  Software.  Data  Bases.  A'GI.'s. 
design,  drseloptnent  and  software  engineering. 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC 

S«  MAKKET  SraCIT  sum  HM.  MN  nuNCBIXI.  CA  Mas 

(4K)777'SM0  FAX  7774632 


Prog./Anatyst 

tajuen 

mW^rv^nw 

SUwyM»S0'« 

OS/MVS  COBOL 
MSA  A/P  OIL 

Minimum  2  years  MSA 
A/P  G/L  Is  expected 


CalBab  ersend  resume  to 

(212)944-a2S0 

Exec  Computer 

1440  Dm  Sijils1652 

ifrC  1001$ 

or  FAX  FMim  (212)  $6$-2$46. 


AS/400  S/38 

A  GET  TO  THE  HART 
Jk  OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

..Vah  VtiAuwn'Hwt.  dK  iMeai  diveiaifieil  Mciwical  aennoea 
OMd  smelly  (e  die  AS/400  and  &Ot  systems)  in  ibe  oeunuy.  Pn 
suppon  (o  msny  of  die  lop  Fcmiae  10  cowynwiss  in  Asssnci.  ws  s 
camnts.  oMnnmed  to  immsrii^  inrhsii>lnairt»  stm nduig  <o  deu 
Z*  seiwiions.  Our  socelerKcd  yBWdi  snd  ^dienemesnl  sueenss  hes  a 
laleioed  Dhs  Ftwessitna  PiOTSSIONAlS  w  alisse  <n  s  hKurc  of 


Icoas  snd  sews/d  m  s  lughly  ptogwimne  * 


-  Technical  CnimsAli^ 


>  Miwetlnn  A  Training 

POSITIONS  ARE  CUUENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  VOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOUS. 
Get  lo  the  HAffT  of  chailer^  and  lewaid  at  VhntmaA  Han.  Vs  eftrr  one  > 


Wive  beneTia.  Please  sand  your  issumt  at  atna  coohdeaec  « 
’aS.  InsSiySfedldO.  (7M)  yn Bgusl  Opperat 

WMttoan-Harl 

The  Under  In  the  Midrange  Sohrilnns. 


AOABU/NATURAL 

PiogfgHi^Nn^  AfMlyiMi 

M  M  OMtMMB^NATU 

mos  lor  proBwasitim.  an^ 
lyem.  .oa*'e....and 

Wnara.  aswP  poMona 
tMMM  M  «•  MutasMl  vd 
SI  M  Wadd  gm  OC 
■tMtasa  1  MW  mcpunea 
nW  AD/giWAnMAL. 
OwtdiMMtmo: 
LOaiClMJMrTED,MC. 


moimcoBOL 

Wt  iM  sQsM  noinffladt  tor 
PBOOnAMignSmdMWlYSTS 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
CjII  80U  88UN(SyS 


C%  of  MoniMr.  CiMDmM 

$4772-16072  mo.  Roqg  twMor’g 
(Mgrw  m  preg^  buP- 

nggg  dRti  pfOOMA  compiMr  tc^ 

•noe  or  a  cioaaiy  mMM  Id  aid  S 
yra  m  oomputar  iMa  prewai 
wthr  ind  adwirVatipafMaonr  019V. 

Appicalon  daa«nt  9/21/M.  S  pin.  NO  FAX. 
MpaaBon  and  raama  raqd.  Pmemal  0^.  399 
SSmt  SirwL  Monttmy.  CA  83940;  (%  444- 
3746.AA/EOE 


BA8C  AMERICAN  MFDICAl.  M&  A  pubUy 
«>  ^  hMd  Cham  of  aculi  cars  hoyi^  »  ijaMrinj  tm- 

iSs  Mil  profnaionMa  for  Irvnodiaia  opaninoa  in  Fori 


oral  profnaionMa  for  invnodiaia  opaninoa  in  Fori 
Myo^  Ftorkla  to  dXict  and  implernBnt  Ml  ■opTM' 
aiva  oonwaraton  of  TPS  I  laifthcMa  .SffMrni  Cor¬ 
poration  apctcaions  Mid  MoConmick  &  Oodoi 
company  appIcMons  on  a  30$4QX  C>\l.  lupporting  a  vm/XAAivS/ 
XA.  VSE/S^  CfCS/VS  anvironmani.  HoapMai  anparlanoa  pratarrad. 
Succaiwfii  CAntfdatiB  y*  ba  t^an  aapandMf  data  cenlM 
with  aionMcanl  opportunWas  to  conirfeuta  and  attvanoa.  Exoalant  air 
aryandbanafta. 


a  Patient  Cara  Programmer/Analysts 


•  (Sariaral  FbiancW  wograrnmer/Anafy 
a  Appfcabon  Support  Anaiy^ 
a  Aaairtant  Data  frocaaiino  Oiractor 
Plaaaa  forward  with  salary  history  to: 


a  Proiact  Laadara 
a  Sy^ams  Programmar 


ograrnmer/Anafysts 

Analyst  a  project  htanagar 

aaaiig  Oirsetor  a  Physician  AnMyst  (Nma) 


bask  AMMCANMEOICAL,  INC. 

HoapM  Data  Prooaaiino  Oiviaion 
3955  Fowtar  Sbaat.  Fort  Myara.  FL  33901 -26M 
ATm  Admin.  Aaaistant 
(813)939-5211 
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Making  presentations  graphic 

PC  presentation  software  offers  a  myriad  of  functions  to  sort  through 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 

VIOM.TDCW 

Gooe  are  the  dasra  when 
■fanution  systems 
pnirMMinruh  COVid  be 
coKcot  with  bo-bum 
preacntation  materials 
such  ai  brnd-to-reaK]  overhead 


Taky  there  is  a  wide  arr^  erf 
canputWHlrivea  prcjentation 
devi»  to  choose  Even  the 

of  “preaeatatian'''1tas 
changed  as  technology  bas  yield- 
ed  ouch  gooties  as  personal  com¬ 
puter  aide  ahows.  LCD  projec* 
tkn  panels  and  video  add-m 
bonrdL 

The  common  denonsnator 
for  the  new  media  is  the  software 
used  to  create  the  images.  The 
msfhetpkce  is  chock  fuB  <rf  these 
took.  Most  at  them  are  quite 
simaar;  in  kcL  they  tend  to  be 
otanpetilively  priced  at  about 
$49&  However,  as  you  start  io- 
vestipting  them,  ft’s  a  good  idea 
io  use  a  cherkist  of  features  to 
see  bow  your  tool  of  dioice 
stacks  ig>  agikist  the  others. 

The  seiectioii  <rf  a  diqrfay 

tprhnningy  OOgfat  affsct  the 
choice  of  an  appropriate  soft¬ 
ware  package,  so  iM’s  take  a 
brief  at  opboos  in  that 
area  first 

The  mayarity  of  presehtaboos 


stiD  rely  on  overhead  transpar- 
enciea  or  SSram  sides,  with 
overheads  the  more  popular 
choice.  The  reason  is  thft  over¬ 
heads  are  easier  to  make.  Just 
load  tmsparency  p^KT  into  the 
laser  printer  or  photocopier  and 
vcab — a  preaeiftatioo. 

Slides  are  often 
the  mode  of  choice  I 
for  the  tfcarPiTTing 
presenter  looking  . 

for  a  more  profes-  _ 

aonal  touch.  Until 
Dow,  however,  this 
metM  has  ben  ex- 
pensive  and  usually 
has  been  assigned  to 
a  specialised  depart- 
ment  But  that’s  no 
longer  the  case.  Service  bureaus 
that  are  popping  up  all  over  will 
take  a  PC  image  &  and,  for  $3 
to  $10,  have  a  SSmin  sbde  of  it 
on  your  desk  overnight 

Overheads  and  sbdes  don’t  al¬ 
ways  cut  the  mustard,  however. 
With  occasions  calling  for  some¬ 
thing  more  ebborate,  “real 
time”  presentations  mi^t  be 
just  the  thing.  Try  using  a  PC  to 
dopiay  a  sbde  shim  with  an  LCD 
prqjeclioopand. 

The  PC  slide  show  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  35aim  s&des.  It's  a 
software  hmetioo  that  directs 
the  computer  to  display  a  series 
of  images  after  you’ve  deter¬ 


mined  the  sequence  and  the  tim¬ 
ing  for  the  sbtm. 

In  the  past,  it  was  impossible 
to  present  a  PC  slide  show  to 
more  than  two  or  three  peo(^  at 
a  time.  Now.  however,  you  can 
book  your  PC  to  an  LCD  panel, 
place  the  pane!  on  top  of  an  over¬ 
head  projector  and 
display  the  images 
on  the  waD.  Instant- 
mu  ly.  that  puny  PC 
screen  is  displayed  in 
!^^L.  fuQ  color  at  10  times 
ImF  I  its  sue. 

Jl  "  I  Fot  some  people, 
J  this  medium  still  is 
not  enou^  They 
may  go  for  the  latest 
presentation  device 
—  video  boards.  Picture  a  video¬ 
tape  of  a  manufacturing  plant. 
Now  bear  narration  descrilang 
bow  your  new  inventory  system 
will  save  12  million  per  year. 
Suddenly,  a  chart  appears  on  top 
of  the  live  action  with  finand^ 
data  in  color.  How  is  it  done? 
WHb  a  PC  add-in  board  that  lets 
you  superimpose  computer 
grajrfhcson  live-actioo  video. 

ii  you  {rfan  to  use  one  of  these 
technologies  to  put  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  multimedia  production  —  a 
marketing  pitch  to  users,  for  in¬ 
stance.  or  a  presentation  to  top 
managers  —  make  sure  to  get 
software  with  the  capabilities  to 


Buy /Sell/lease 


handle  it.  Your  checklist  should 
include  the  following  items: 

•  Color.  While  spreadsheet 
graphics  are  fine  ftH*  r^iorts  and 
informal  preseotatioos,  there's 
nothing  l&e  vivid  orfor  to  add 
spice  to  a  {vesentation  —  or  to 
help  Ohistrate  a  point 

•  Chart  types.  It's  nice  to  be 
able  to  draw  a  good  pie  chart,  but 
what  other  types  of  charts  does  a 
package  accommodate?  Surface? 
Scatter?  Bar? 

•  Freehand  drawing.  When  a 
preset  chart  is  not  enough,  the 
ability  to  use  a  mouse  to  sketch 
in  an  additional  consideratioD  is 
invaluable. 

•  Paint  features.  These  fea¬ 
tures  are  used  like  freehand 
drawing  but  provide  the  whede 
range  of  functions  available  in 
screen  painting  packages.  They 
can  let  you  draw  a  drde,  rectan- 
^e  or  square;  erase:  point  and 
color;  point  and  fill;  and  rotate, 
invert,  magnify  or  edit  an  object. 

•  Data  import.  Can  you  import 
data  from  a  spreadsheet’ 
about  a  database  package?  With¬ 
out  thi^  capability,  you  are  re¬ 
duced  to  rekeying  the  data. 

•  Slide-show  support.  You 
need  to  link  tc^ethn  images  to 
put  on  a  show.  What  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  images  you  can 
Une  up?  You  may  want  to  run 
them  in  an  unattended  mode 
rather  than  press  the  enter  key 
each  time. 

•  Fonts.  Packages  vary  in  the 
number  of  fonts,  or  typefaces, 
that  they  support.  Some,  but  not 
all,  can  rotate  this  text. 


•  Clip  art  Check  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  the  package  cesnes  with  a  b- 
braiy  of  images  that  you  can  use 
as  p^  of  your  prese^tkm  —  a 
picture  of  a  computer,  ftnr  exam- 
ple. 

•  Art  import.  Does  the  package 
permit  the  import  of  grairftics 
other  than  the  ones  it  creates? 
Standard  grairftics  images,  for 
example,  are  stored  in  the  Tag 
Image  FBe  Format  or  PCX  for¬ 
mat  Does  the  package  import 
these  fwmats?  This  function  is 
especially  important  if  you  use  a 
scanner  to  scoop  up  images. 

Think  ot  the  presentation 
you’re  planning  in  terms  of  a  rec¬ 
ipe.  You  might  need  a  pinch  of 
color,  two  dashes  of  good  clip  art 
and  an  interesting  font  or  two. 
Combine  in  a  slide  slow  and  pre¬ 
sent  with  an  LCD  projection  pan¬ 
el.  What  audience  coi^  resist’ 

Keyet  M  presideiit  of  New  Alt  loc.,  a 
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The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Ckuing  prices  report  for  tke  week  ending  July 20, 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XT  Model  066 


XT  Model  069 
AT  Model  099 
AT  Model  239 


AT  Model  339 


PS/2Modd50 


PS/2  Model  60 


Tor  S;ilc 

'  5X11  ,\K  ) 

!  5X11  UK  I 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


612,000  IS/DP 
ProfeMional* 
seethe 


eadi  week  .  Cal  tar 
advertising  ntormation: 

(800)343-6474 

(kiMA..S0e47»d700) 


FOB  SALE 


IBM 

SystCffl/38 


Model  700 
32MBMcmcxy 
2  Yrs.  Old 

Many  Festnres 
Askfar  Kevin  Tate 

(312)853-7915 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketpiace 


Featuring 

□  Buy /Sell/Lease  □  Hardware 


□  Software 

□  CoDveraiona 


□  Peripberais/Sui^lies 

O  f’-rtnruniiniartinna 


□  Time/Servicea  QBusmeaaC^iportunitiea 

□  Bida/Prc^Kiaala/  O  Gr^hica/Deaktop 

Real  Estate  Publishing 


Reach  over  612,000 
in/ormation  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


□  lemendosjngadtnatenalwilMrastorm. 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


Computerworld 
!!las8ifled  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


(BOO)  343-6474 

’  (InMA.,  (508)879-0700) 


IN  STOCK 


Cmiafersqsam 

708-831-12S5 

Kxacatrrc  lafaaaaret 

1530  EMvood  Aoc .  f  toe 
H«hU^  [>*10.00035 


<4o^aat-^fl77 


IBM  LEASE 


P,oce»o.s  H  11  i  S  t  t 

^  -  ISM  IM  II  S 

•  Upgrades 


(800)  888-2000 


VAX  RENTALS 


V-0'‘’-^S  9  '  2  L>o''*>'5  •  21  Vc'‘*>*5 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATHS 

OVI^s:.  OdoS:. 


EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 

J5161  273  7777  (206)  392-9878 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VSPCOIS 


vs  7000/100  /  85  /  65  /  6  /5 
Aod  Peripherals 

4230A  *  4230  *  !-««•  Printers 
PC/38ta  Workstatkxis 

Genesis  Equipment  Marketing 

Phone  (602)  948-2720  Pax  (602)  941M)615 


Ran  vm  COMPUTER  powaFimiii 
M  POWERFUL  REUTALCtlMnUir 
Woltatation  -  PCs  •  Laptaps  •  Poripfeofab 

UeMMlwai* 

an.  Saa,  Coiwaa,  Appio,  HP,  DEG,  TnUta  aai  Tl 
Sturt  Turn  Radalt,  Term  lMas$s,U$$e  Salts 

•  World's  Largest  Inventory  -  Over  $220-million 
•  Inventory  Centers  Nationwide 

For  Womialion  on  your  dosesl  Inventory  carter  cal: 

BggSSa  1-800444-4964 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000  D  3000 
9000 

Computers 

F^ripherals 

Terminals 

Buy  •  Sefl 


€UROMTP\  IhC. 


613-745-0921 


HONHVWK!  1. 


CatUvueSyslarm 

1-21»-991-2221 


SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 


eosesT-cesi 


aut&s. 


rOr  Sale 

1  >S1  !<;  1 
\Ku 

1 (  h.Mi- 
IliM  M  \ 

Av  III  N  ill  ‘Ml 
/ 11  ’  ’  nil 

Ask  Inf  I  ).1M 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


5;w"REi- 

:m5„*es  5£Rv  :es 

Srar-i  .' : 


Prime 

rMiHinriil 

wstmm 

mrnkmat 

WhdMdda  SpiMo 


50$‘SiO-C2S0 


lLb» 


1  H  m  Ajn 


RECOMOmOMED 


CwfHMr  fipiMC  IwMBfiV  •tth  tka  aaa 

612-942-9B30 


DATA  TRE.VD 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


03-  (J>*^ 


CaHDCC 

617-837-72S6 

or 

301-750-7200 


WE 

BUY 

DEC 

19161  638-5606 


CALL  US  LAST 
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CB 
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CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
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CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
CB 
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GET  YOUR  BEST  PMCC 
TiCNCALL 

coMBVfn  moKBin,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sei  -  Lease 
New  and  used  IBM  Equipnient 
AS400- System  36. 38.43XX 

MOAT  TEAM  AEAT410 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Inducing  Spactnjm 
aUY  •  SEU.  •  T1U0C  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
PpOMMOts  *  PwipImlB  V  SyctMn# 

Af  n  Sen*  •  tninadW*  OiRvy 
Af  NvnnM  » iMSy  Ar  mviuhcbrir  s  ffwnwiinoB 

ConAm  Corporation 
N't  PwtemMiica  ThM  Countsi 
80M43-4954  2l3A2d-2277 

FAX  213/829-9607 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Laes  le  BOIl'CMT  lar  tn#  iprqpst  Sa^eCian  :■  LCD 


TBUC COLOB 
SYSTEMS $4M$ 
MONOCNROME 
SrSTEUS  'ra-s*  SS9« 


»BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 


Examines  ttte  issues 
while  computer 
protesaionete  examine 
your  message.  Cal  for 
al  the  details 


($00)343S474 

(ktt«L..soer»07tiD 


FREE  BUYER'S  GUDE 


waw.  Ce  toOBr  ID  rtOM  i 
ne  cLupewiim  Su^s 
CP  aEiy 

^WiWt  ConnKBBP  s  yCP 


NBBBWBfiCBWwcSaw 

72«9WhcpaAv«NW 
MarVi  Canton.  CMo  46730 

US  809-33I-11W 

CWM  «)022S-iie6 

nvTMorw  3tM»4^l 

FAX  316-4l»4.S2eD 

' - 

It’S  the 

CImWIM 


RMch  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For 

□  BuyrseVLjeM 

□  HwOwee 
OSeftware 

□  Panprenis/SunAes 

□  CocnmpiieMenB 

□  GncMa/DMktop 

□  T)mWS«r%M 


MAKOTPLACe 

Whem  CompuMr 
Frotassionei  Shop 

(BOO)  949^74 

0nMB.5QMr»«7Q0) 


□  Btainesa  Opportunity 

CAUL  NOW 

000'040-0474 

•nMA..9Ge«7»a7on 


SauvSOZ 


•  Free  metalelron  by  your  WANG  techncien 
e  Urtcortdiiioneiy  guererrteed  tor 
the  WANO  Service  Contract 
ePak  Onvee.  Memory  Upgrades.  OlS  etoo 
e  New  PCs  at  sigraficant  savirtgs 


•  DatiQaneral 

•  FuiMau 

•  Dataproducts 

•  COC 

•  Printfonia 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


(800)343-6474 
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Computerworld's 

Classified  Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers  with 
extensive  purchase  influence. 


In  feet,  a  fuU  96%  are  involved  in  purchase  decision  making 
for  their  organizations.  They  determine  needs,  evduate  tech¬ 
nologies,  identify  solutions,  and  select  products  and  vendors 
for  the  entire  range  of  information  systems,  as  well  as  related 
products  and  services. 


So  if  you’re  selling  computer  products  and 
services,  advertise  in  the  newspaper 
that  delivers  buyers  with 
volume  purchasing  ^ 

influence.  Advertise 
in  Computerworld’s 

Classified  Marketplace!  OOSMI 


For  more 

Information, 

call 

(800)343-6474 

(inMA,  508/879  0700). 
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REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


ICOTECH 


NVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

TSO/BPF/SOSr  nUAID  SOCVAKE 

acs  OnOtTEST  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  ADQ 

ubkahan  iavbs 

•  24  boor  sTiiUMilty  •  Uolmemptcd  Power 

•  buematlodal  uccm  Sapphr 

•  Soperioc  ffrtwitml  •  Cmllcd  oo-eltc  Tsult 


Cafl  N«v  •  Sohe  Yow  Coapallig  Won 
T(H>AT  ft  TDMOnoW! 
(201)685-3400 


Conversions 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatically  convert  your  CICS 
Macro  to  QCS  Command. 

•  Licer^  Product 

•  Per  Line  Scrvke 

•  Turn-Key  Conversion 


Conversion  products  4k  services  on  your 
site  or  ours.  Fixed  fee  or  T&M. 

NEOSYNETICS,  INC 

2860  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  375 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 
^  \  708/299-0900  Fax;  299-6044 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COIdPimNG 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Feacurtng; 

•  IBM'^  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E.  ISPF/PDF, 
acs,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Grapidcs 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  CommonicatkMis 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA'Secore  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Piinclng 

•  Pricing  to  flt  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

comn/co 


COMDISCO  COMPl  TING 
SERVICES  CORP 

430  Ootham  Parkway .  ( ar isiadt.  \J  0'’0'*2 


r 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Stats  olths  art 
I  IBM  compatibility: 

^  MV&£SA*VM0(A’T9OE* 
^  AOSCOE  *  CX:S  *  IMS  * 

K}MS/A  *  OB2  *  QMF  * 
PAOFS 


Progcammac  productivity 
aldo: 

FItE-AK)  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  ' 
dBUQ-AIO  *  ABBIDAK}  * 
CICS  *  ABENOWUO 


AlMCWComputef  Servicss.  we  pfQv>0  outsourcing  eoMioni 
to  ma^  irriemationai  donts.  With  ono  of  the  finest  computer 
faoMiee  m  the  country,  your  data  IS  secure,  yet  readSy  avail¬ 
able  K)  you .  Our  htgh-quabty.  coei-effectrve  sorvwee  include : 

•  OparatiORs/daysawaek.  24hoursaday 

•  Network  Management  r 

SIS  Formereirdormaiion.calLieaWalcerat: 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


1-W0-521-0444 


Quality  Outsourcing 
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♦  ISM  MainframeffanpheraU  ♦  Consulting  Sarveas 

♦  F(d  Tachnicai  Supp^  *  Network  SpeoMsts 

0  24  hour  Help  Oaslcw/ 800#  O  Cmacity  Ramng 

o  Oatabasa  Conversions  o  Automated  Oparabons 

o  Automated  Print  Oistmutnn  eLaserftvTtng 

O  S/30  Disaster  Recovery 

Wipaoimeiaa  AvaMaMa  MeMa; 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA  CMS.  CX^S.  0B2X)MF.  TSCVE. 
iSPF/POF.  SAS.  Lbrarian.  ISM  m.  PANVALET. 

.  eASYTRErVE.Telenet/Tynfwiai,  TOP  SECRET 


iVip  Cat;  (201)216-3216 
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Vkiei)  Textbook  Training 


TRAINING 


Detecting  training  deficiencies 

A  questionnaire  is  only  the  first  step  in  identifying  training  needs 


BY  MARK  DUNCAN 

SPICULTOC* 

People  in  the  buBsess  a£ 
mformetioo  systems 
tnining  are  oootfort- 
able  iTTtb  the  tndito- 
al  means  of  identifying 
trao^  needs:  The  staff  coo- 
ducts  a  needs  analysts,  or  man- 
agement  hires  a  consultant  for 
the  job. 

Whh  this  tried-aod-cnie 
method,  staff  members  or  coih 
suhaots  drcutate  questkmnages 
to  coBect  mformatioo  on  tnining 
needs.  Then  they  match  the 
needs  with  counet  to  derelop 
depuitiuCTtaJ  or  tnin- 

mg  prognms  for  an  appropriate 
time  frame  —  ibt  mooths,  per¬ 
haps,  orayear. 

,  This  technique  is  easy,  and  it 
works.  Howerer,  total  reliance 
on  it  migbt  leave  the  need  for. 
some  training  undetected.  IS  or- 
ganintiops  ahoidd  cooaideT-  a 
number  of  other  methods  that 
could  sfaedhgfat  on  these  needs. 

ProductioD  and  test  error 
atatistica.  Moat  IS  groups  col¬ 
lect  (bta  on  productioo  errors, 
but  a  lot  of  thra  doo't  log  errors 


uncovered  during  testing  of  os¬ 
teins.  Statistics  OB  both  produc- 
ticn  and  test  errors  can  point  to 
deSdendes  oo  the  part  of  ana¬ 
lysts  and  programmers  who  de- 
vdopand  maintain  systems. 

Recurring  errors  can  indicate 
training  needs  in  specific  areas, 
such  as  development  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  transaction  or  the  use 
of  a  certain  development  utility. 
It  is  relativdy  easy  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  resulting 
training  by  looking 
for  a  redudkxi  in  the 
number  of  these  er¬ 
rors. 

Loog-fange  au- 


Wbetber  *'ioog- 
range”  means  ooe, 
two  or  even  five 
years,  future  auto- 
matioa  plans  are  an  important 
tod  in  identifying  tramiag  needs. 
The  plans  typically  document  in- 
divic^  IS  projects,  hardware 
and  software  requirements  and 
schedules.  They  point  not  only  to 
specific  training  needs  but  also  to 
the  times  when  skills  wiQ  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Corporate  buaineas  mod- 


ela.  These  models,  geoeratly 
devdt^wd  by  a  data  administra¬ 
tion  unit,  describe  current  and 
phnned  fauaness  activities  and 
the  related  information  require¬ 
ments.  A  model  is  typically  a 
four-level  hierarchy  that  idniti- 
fies  business  functions,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  within  each  function,  the 
activities  within  each  process 
and  the  information  needed  to 
accomplish  each  activity . 

In  the  IS  organization,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  "data  pro¬ 
cessing"  might  be 
the  function  that  in- 
chidesthe  "adminis¬ 
ter  application  proj¬ 
ects  process.”  This 
process  in  turn 
spawns  a  number  of 
activities:  assisting 
users  in  defining  re¬ 
quirements;  developing  cost  es¬ 
timates;  designing,  develofmg, 
testing,  installing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  apfdkation  systems;  and  so 
on. 

Activities  are  an  excellent 
tod  for  identifying  training 
needs  because  they  are  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  detail  in  the  business 
oKxlel. 


Software  portfolio  analy¬ 
sis.  An  examination  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  portfolio  produces  a  global 
view  of  an  organizatkm’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  It  categorizes 
systems  by  type,  size,  age,  lan¬ 
guage,  comfri^ty  and  other  rel¬ 
evant  characteristics. 

This  kind  of  analysis  might 
show  that  an  old  but  reliable  sys¬ 
tem  written  in  an  obscure 
fourth-generation  language  is 
completely  without  support.  As 
a  re^t,  managers  would  decide 
whether  to  modernize  the  sys¬ 
tem,  rewrite  it  or  train  someone 
in  the  language  so  be  can  provide 
the  needed  support. 

Job  profiles.  Formal  job  de¬ 
scriptions  are  almost  mandatory 
at  most  organizations,  but  they 
are  often  underused  —  even  for 
their  intended  purpose.  Oirce 
hired,  many  programmers  and 
analysts  never  see  a  formal  job 
desoription;  cmvention  makes  it 
acceptable  to  work  without  ooe. 

As  a  means  of  identifying 
training  needs,  job  descrfotkms 
are  vital  They  indicate  the  sldlls 
an  individual  needs  in  his  current 
positkm  and  make  it  easier  to 
plan  for  career  advancement.  If 
someone  aspires  to  a  position 
that  requires  additional  skiUs, 
learning  about  them  via  a  job  de¬ 
scription  might  prompt  him  to 
ask  for  the  proper  training. 

Trade  journals.  Tne  tradi¬ 


tional  needs  analysis  typically 
identifies  what  training  is  re¬ 
quired.  However,  identifying 
bow  to  deliver  the  training  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  process  too. 
Prtrfesskioal  journals  for  trainers 
and  educators  tend  to  focus  on 
the  "how"  of  training  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  latest  in  technologies,  de¬ 
livery  techniques  and  methods  of 
measuring  effectiveness. 

Networking.  It’s  legitimate 
and  almost  essential  to  "keep 
your  eyes  on  the  other  guys." 
Training  professionals  should 
network  with  people  from  other 
OTganizations  to  learn  about 
their  training  and  education 
needs  and  bow  their  organiza¬ 
tions  are  handling  them.  Confer- 
ertces,  vendor  seminars  and  local 
professionaJ  associations  all  af¬ 
ford  ample  opportunity  for  tap¬ 
ping  information  from  peers. 

In  an  era  of  tighter^  corpo¬ 
rate  budgets,  education  and 
training  are  stiQ  the  areas  most 
susceptible  to  untimely  cuts.  If 
IS  organizations  are  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  time  and  money 
available,  they  must  identify 
their  training  needs  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way.  They  should  use 
the  traditimul  nee^  analysis  — 
but  only  as  one  of  many  means  of 
accomplishing  the  goal 

Duncan  b  a  quality  assuraztce  manager 
at  a  large  Dallas  hank. 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfiKtion.  arxJ  we  want  to  do  it  fa: 
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COMPITTERWORLD,  P.O.  Boa  2043, 

Mftfioii,  Ohio  43305*2043. 
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copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
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correspondence. 
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Novell  simplifies  Lanalyzer 


mEnglisb  —  probable  cniies  for  lyKrJat  PC  Eipo,  aod  H'silefi* 
networit  (fisraptkms  and  tben  utdy  a  breatkthnxigh.  It  ou^ 
recommendiiig  the  test  proce>  to  reduce  atait-up  and  traning 
SANJOSE.CaliL — WitbtbepO'  durestooaafinnadiagooaia.  tone,  wtacb  is  wtiere  H  leapfroga 
f^nrial  for  network  ioafus  in-  “This  is  a  reaOy  good  feature  Network Geoeral’sSoifier." 
creasing  is  direct  pcoportioo  to  because  it  wiU  teO  network  ad*  Network  Gener^  Corp.*a 
the  prohferatioo  of  kxal-area  ministraton  what  ad^  be  SoSer  Network  Anatyaer.  Laos* 
netwocka,  Novell,  Inc.  said  it  win  wrong  and  what  to  try  next.  0th*  brier's  main  competitor,  t^ws  a 
introduce  today  a  Terskm  of  its  erwise.  it  takes  a  lot  of  expertise  more  top-down  approach,  coi- 
Lanalyxer  protocol  analyxer  de-  ~  that's  tough  to  develop  *~  to  phawiaing  analysa  of  i^per  lay* 
signed  for  the  less  technic^  figure  it  out."  nid  Greg  Drua*  er  comimiTbcatiooa  protocols, 
savvy  network  manager.  dow.<firectorafiirfoniiatknaer-  whdeNoveO’soflenfuBeraoaiy* 

A  protocol  analyzer  provides  vices  at  Agency  Company  Orga-  liaattbephyiicalbyerv 
a  network  administrator  with  a  "tiaHna  for  Reaearcfa  and  DeveK  “Whfle  Sniffer  is  undoiditaly 
desaiptioo  of  what  is  happtming  opment  Corp.,  a  not-for-profit  an  excellent  prahict  far  hi^ 
at  the  various  "layers”  of  acorn-  association  Tumung  a  32-oode  tech  engineers  and  appbcstioBS 
municatioos  system.  It  then  Novell  network.  developers,  business  users  e^>e- 

helps  the  adndnistrator  locate  rieoce  more  kiwer-levd  prob¬ 
and  resolve  network  problems.  TwUiwkoiy  ImprocHcol  Ieins,”Druadowaaid. 

Novell's  produa  —  part  of  One  problem  vri^  protocol  anal*  He  explawifri  that  before  pur- 
the  dowry  Novell  received  when  ysb  is  that  it  has  tiaditiooa0y  chasing  Lanalyxer,  be  rented  the 
it  acriuired  Pvcghn,  Inc.  one  been  a  tadc  reserved  for  hi^ily  Sniffer  analyaer,  but  it  “told  us 
year  «gn  —  is  to  ana*  technical  personnel.  This  is  be*  informaboo  about  our  network 

lyse  Ethernet  or  token-ring  coming  less  practical  as  LANs  that  we  couldn't  understand.” 
LANs  running  protocols  such  as  proliferate.  Tom  Nolle,  presideat  of  CIMI 

Novell's  Netware.  Apple  Com-  'Typically,  an  organiatxm  Corp..  a  ansuttancy  in  Haddoo- 
puter.  Inc.’s  Apfdetaflc.  Digital  will  have  one  or  two  network  gu-  field,  NJ..  agreed  that  a  oommon 
Equipment  Corp.'8  Decaet  and  rus.  but  the  majority  of  the  day-  problem  with  protocol  analyaere 
Transmisskm  Cootrcri  Protocd/  to-day  work  is  done  by  a  nonex-  has  been  "that  they  teO  you 
Internet  Protocol  pert,”  explained  Kevin  White,  what’s  wrong  with  the  protocols 

NoveDwiDoowaddtbeAppli*  viceiresident  of  product  devel-  but  not  what  you  can  do  about 
cation  Test  Suite,  a  spreadsheet-  opmeot  at  NoveO’s  Lanalyzer  H.” 

like  feature  that  automatically  productsdiviskNL  “We're aiming  NoOe  added  that  less  than  1% 

runs  more  than  40  prepro-  our  product  at  that  user.”  of  iH  LANs  are  currently  ana- 

gramtned  appbcatioo  tests.  A  Drusdow.  who  is  also  the  lyzed.  However,  he  predicted 
menu^triven  troubleabooting  president  of  Netware  Users  In*  that  use  of  protocol  analyaeis 
guide  leads  users  through  the  ternatioo^North  Amenca,  said,  wffl  expand  to  7%  to  8%  of  aO 
testing  process  by  suggesting —  T  saw  a  beta  verskm  of  [Lana*  LANs  during  the  next  two  years. 


BY  JOANS  M.WEXLER 
arsnwp 


Infoiwt  to  go  intomotional 

lofooet  is  to  annoimce  this  wedt  what  is  rqxirteifiy 

the  first  virtual  private  dpta  network  service  to  be  offered  b- 
tenationally.  \%tud  Prr^  Data  Network  is  said  to  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  ecioy  the  advantages  of  a  private  Tl  backbooe  without 
having  to  pay  the  persoond,  mamtenance  and  equipmeaf  costa 
t— with  a  private  network.  Offered  in  boto  star  nd 

meafa  topologies,  the  service  mchidea  daily,  weeUy  and  mootb* 

ly  reports  of  network  traffic  statiatka  and  trouble 

ticket  status.  Users  can  transmit  at  rates  of  up  to  19.2K 
bit/sfc.  InfooeC  currently  has  Tl  nodes  in  about  15  countries, 
with  plans  to  expand  in  the  vendor  said. 


Amadous  poet  is  musk  to  Bytox 

Bytex  Carp,  annaunced  last  week  that  Amadeu8,4be  European 
reservation  system  coQsorthim,  has  awarded  the  matrix  switch 

vendor  a  $1.4  tn^Kon  contract  to  install  its  Unity  50  Network 
Switdiing  Systems  m  sites  in  four  countries.  Fault-tolerant 
matrix  switches  like  those  offered  by  Bytex  are  generally  used 
as  “tOflurance  pobdes”  in  miiaMm-critical  environments.  If  a 
fooot-end  processor  on  a  mainframe  should  foil  one  command 
to  the  matrix  switch  would  allow  seveid  oommunkations  tines 
to  be  switched  to  a  backup  front-end  processor. 


CA  enhances  manufacturing  system 

Cxxnputer  Associates  Itternatiooal  Inc.  has  ui^raded  to  CA- 
CAS/R  mamifocturing  software.  Version  1.3,  for  IBM  main- 
framies.  allows  companies  to  bufid  repetitive  products  on  a 
schedule,  ^ihancements  inchide  on-hne  electraiic  mail,  on¬ 
line  bdp.  multilingual  screen  functions  and  coaimoo  report 
writers. 


DEC  claims  bonchmaric  win 

Digita)  Corp.  last  week  announced  benchmark  re* 

suits  fbt  Hatnwyi  ulterior  performance  (or  its  new  Decstatioo 
5000  against  comparably  priced  Unix-based  workstatiaos 
from  IBM  and  Sun  Kficrosystems,  Inc.  DEC  measured  the 
$26,900  Deesution  5000  Model  200CX  against  Son's 
$20,195  Sparcstatioa  4/65,  and  claimed  its  own  workstatioo 
had  twice  the  overall  peribnnance  of  the  Sun  workstatioo  and 
1.4  the  performance  of  SM’s  Rmerstatiotts  320  and 
520.  priced  «t  $24,090  and  $^,340.  reflectively. 


FROM  PAGE  1  ^  amount  oi  ome  a  wui 

lake  to  bear  the  answer.  The 
thou^t  about  the  before  a  user  stet»  ifoo  the  40-seat  the* 
major  battle.”  ater  to  bsten  to  Nixon's  re- 

Vtsitors  ask  Nixon  questions  sponseaoa45-m.screen. 
via  computer  and  get  answers  on  Aoswen  are  provided  via  a 
a  big-screen  tderiskm  set.  The  combinatioo  of  fiW  Intel  Corp. 
400  most  commonly  asked  qu^  8038fi4)ased  ffiM-compatible 
tkms  about  Nixon's  life  and  polit- 
icaJ  fortunes  have  been  pro¬ 
grammed  inU)  computers  with 
his  videotaped  refxmses  ready 
to  appear. 

Hu^  Hewitt,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  $21  ffliliion  fibrary, 
said  320  questions  were  culM 
from  upes  from  Nixan'i  many 
TV  appearances,  with  80  more 
questions  dreamed  up  by  p^- 
dential  scholars  and  put  to  him  in 
the  past  few  roontha. 

The  screen  dips  come  from 
interviews  he  did  with  a  former 
speeefawriter  shortly  after  leav¬ 
ing  office,  and  the  TV  efips  come 
from  interriews  such  as  the  ones 
be  did  on  Th*  David  Frost 
Skow.  as  well  as  a  sessioo  filmed 
just  two  months  ago. 

Twenty-two  categories  are 
offered,  induding  Nixon’s  years 
in  Congress,  the  Vietnam  Wu- 
and  V^tergate.  Using  a  touch- 


Tl  ready  to  ship  CASE  tools  for  OS/2 

Texas  Instruments  said  last  week  it  would  begin  slopping  the 
first  oommerical  rdease  of  to  computer-aided  softs^  engi- 
neering  producU  for  OS/2  on  Aqg.  22.  WHh  a  work^tion  nm- 
ning  OS/2,  programmen  can  develop  and  test  ^ipBcatioos  us¬ 
ing  the  lifformation  Engineering  Fkahty  (lEF)  Constructioo 
Toolset  for  OS/2  and  then  move  them  to  the  host-based  lEF 
Central  Encyclopedia  for  MVS,  where  QCS,  IBM,  TSO  and 
batch  codes  win  be  reconatnictcd  and  placed  into  productkxL 
The  complete  OS/2  package,  induding  Planning.  Analyiis.  De¬ 
sign  and  Conatnictioo  Toofoeta,  lists  for  $23,800;  toe  Con- 
stroctioa  Toolaet,  wtndi  generates  COBOL,  source  code  and 
relatiooal  databa***  statements,  seto  for  $9,900.  Ac- 

cording  to 'll,  cuatomen  wffl  be  able  to  iqigrade  from  the  MS- 
DOS  to  toe  OS/2  veraiao  of  lEF  at  a  spei^  price  for  a  limited 

tone. 


WENTY-TWO  CATEGORIES  are 
offered,  including  Nixon's  years  in 
Congress,  the  Vietnam  War  and 


Watergate. 


Soars  losas  fodarol  pact 

A  federal  appeals  board  hit  week  threw  out  a  contract  to  buy 

IBM  and  Ap^  Campucer,  Inc.  penonal  oomputers  and  related 
software  and  netwQildng  producta  awarded  m  May  by  toe  U.S. 
Treaswy  Department  to  Sears,  Roebude  and  Ca  The  award, 
worto  up  to  $400  mfflioo  and  Sears*  first  big  govenmetooom- 
puter  win.  tiumifd  more  experienced  govenuneot  cootrac- 
tors,  two  of  whom  filed  formal  protests.  The  board  agreed  that 
equtoneot  bid  by  Sean  tod  not  meet  govemneat 
toms  as  claimed  by  Seara.  Earfier  this  mooto,  Sean  sued  bid- 
protester  Syaorex  Inforxnatoxi  Systems.  Inc.  for  allegedly 

stealing  Sean  trade  secrets  used  in  toe  bid  protest. 
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A  mixed  for  U.S.  high  tech 

Policy  Project  analysis  of  16  vital  technologies  sees  good  and  bad 


/ 


Storm  warning 

WkUt  /bftigH  nmpftition  has  tended  to  /ocms 
M  eow^tmenis.  euaUiva  say  the  U.S.  Uod 
m  dat^ost  sysutm  whoy  abe  b€  siippia^ 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

cvsntfr 


WASHINGTON.  D.C  The 
ctef  techftoiogMts  of  the  c^icn- 
ptiter  mdustiy,  mkmg  their  first 
contrftotion  to  the  nation's  de¬ 
bate  over  techootogjr  pohcy.  ta- 
sued  a  report  last  week  analysing 
the  16  technologies  critical  to 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  computer 
mdustry. 

There  is  good  news  and  bad 
oewsfor  the  The  bod  news, 
according  to  the  report  by  the 
CompiiteT  Systens  Micy  Proj¬ 
ect  (CSPP),  is  that  the  U.S.  is 
tagging  in  caprtaHntensive  tecb- 
nologKs  such  as  integrated  dr¬ 
oit  fabricatioo.  gaeroelectroo- 
ics  and  manubcturing.  In  the 
field  of  computer  dspbys,  the 
U.S.  is  well  behind  the  rest  d  the 
world,  and  based  on  its  current 
coarse.  w31  be  losmg  baiSy  by 
1995.  the  report  added. 


Sawrw  CoWBHr  h*v  PngRi 

The  good  news,  the  technolo¬ 
gists  s^.  is  that  the  U.S.  has  the 
lead  in  technologies  that  stress 
human  creativity  and  are  not 
c^tal-intensive,  such  as  proces¬ 
sor  architectures  and  several  ar¬ 
eas  of  software  technology.  But 


even  in  those  catego¬ 
ries.  the  U.S.  lead  is 
“rapidly  diminishing,'' 
the  report  said. 

The  conclusions  are 
remarkably  «nn»iar  to 
reports  ioued  by  the 
UJS.  Departments  of 
Commerce  aod  De¬ 
fense,  which  have  pro¬ 
vided  ammunition  to 
members  of  Congress 
who  want  to  beef  up 
federal  programs  aiding 
hi^Hechnology  indus¬ 
tries  (CW,  June  25]. 

CSPP  was  formed 
one  year  ago  by  1 1  in¬ 
dustry  chief  executives 
—  led  by  John  Akers  erf  IBM, 
John  Young  of  Hewlett-I^ckard 
Ca  and  James  Treybig  of  Tan¬ 
dem  Computers,  Inc.  —  to  lobby 
the  government  on  technology 
and  trade  policy  (CW.  July  3, 
1969). 


Smith:  The  shape  of  DEC  to  come? 


company.**  be  explained.  “The 


BY  GLENN  MFION 
and  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
evsnwr 


On  perhaps  the  darkest  day  in 
Digital  Equrpmeot  Corp.'s  h^o- 
ly  —  wfaa  it  was  for^  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  first  quarterly  loss  in 
33  years  —  the  man  stepping 
into  the  media  qwtfight  was  not 
the  one  everyone  expected. 

DEC  President  Kenneth  H. 
Olaen  stayed  quietly  on  the  side- 
imes.  whie  Jadr  Smith,  tds  sec- 
ond-in-cammand  and  senior 
vice-president  of  openitioos. 
played  a'corapetetit  game  of  ver¬ 
bal  tennis  with  the  press. 

“No  one  should  read  any  ^ 
nificance  into  that,"  Smith  insist¬ 
ed  bter  in  an  imerview  with 
Computermfid.  “I  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  avaibUe." 

Co  WWW  ending  prwswwc# 

Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
5&-year-old  Smith,  who  has  been 
wnidng  at  DEC  since  1956,  is 
now  responsible  for  virtuafly  all 
of  the  cniqiany's  day-to-day  ac¬ 
tivities. 

No  one  in  DEC  hbtocy  has 
ever  been  granted  such  vast  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  Oben.  fueling 
speculation  that  the  persocaMe, 
easygoing  Smith  wiD  one  day 
lead  the  compmiy. 

“Jack  Smith  will  come  out  of 
this  a  hero.“  said  Stephen  Smith, 
an  analyst  at  Paine  Wdiber,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  “He's  in  a  great  po¬ 
sition  when  things  turn  around. 
He  has  a  huge  aod  loyal  customer 
base,  and  the  teclmology  is  in 
place.'’ 

Talk  of  him  as  the  heir  appar¬ 
ent.  however,  makes  Smith  vtsi- 
My  uncomfortable.  ‘Terms  like 
'  that,  we'  don't  use  inside  the 


successor  to  Ken  Olsen,  whoev¬ 
er  that  may  be.  is  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors'  responsibility.  They 
don't  talk  about  it  to  me." 

-I^ter  Schay.  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Scamfivd. 
Conn.,  said  be  views  Smitb  as  a 
strong  operating  manager  “but 
not  particutariy  a  visionary  or  a 
strategisL 

“DEC  has  fundamentally 
been  successful  because  it  has 
superior  technology, “  Schay 
sail  “While  you  need  a  CEO 
who  understands  the  role  of  mar¬ 
keting.  perhaps  better  than  Ken 
Oben  hia.  the  company  needs  a 
replaceinem  who  win  be  a  visioii- 
ary,  strategist  type 
of  person.** 

In  the  meantiroe. 

DEC  B  slowly  re- 
sl^ping  its  intenal 
organiaatioQ  into  24 
in&viduaJ  business 
units  —  with  each 
unit's  vice-president 
reporting  to  Smith. 

Unit  managers  have 
the  power  to  hire 
and  fire,  but  they  are 
also  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  profits  and 
losses. 

Good  product 
managers.  Smith 
said,  are  the  ones 
who  “learn  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  revenues.” 

That  B  the  kind  of 
talk  that  makes  libQ 
Street  glow  with  ap¬ 
proval  for  Ja^ 

Smith. 

“The  spotlight 
on  Smitfa.  where  it 
ought  to  be,”  said 
Byron  Vblker,  an 


analyst  at  Moody's  Investors 
Sen^  in  New  York.  “It’s 
worth  something  to  your  stock 
and  your  market  credifaibty  to 
have  the  proper  p«sona  out 
there  dealing  with  the  press  and 
the  analysts.” 

For  hb  part,  Smith  seems  to 
be  ignoring  aQ  the  sound  and  fury 
about  succession. 

“1  don't  see  my  relationship 
wHh  Ken  [Oben]  as  any  different 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,” 
hesaxt 

“I'm  very  comfortable  doing 
what  I'm  doing.  I  understand 
what  has  to  be  done,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  go  do  it  History  will  take 


careofitsdf.” 


1  DON’T  SEE  my 
relationship  with  Ken 
[Olsen]  as  any  different 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago.” 

JACK  SMITH 
DEC 


The  next  step  in  CSFR's  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  issue,  by  the  end  of 
1990,  specific  recommendatkns 
for  changes  in  government  poB- 
cy.  Kenneth  R.  Kay,  executive 
director  of  the  group,  hinted  that 
the  policy  proposab  are  likely  to 
fall  into  the  areas  of  education, 
appbed  research  and  devek^ 
ment  and  capital  formation. 

Kay  said  the  report’s  most 
important  addition  to  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  debate  is  that  it 
identifies  the  critical  success  bc- 
tors.  such  as  advanced  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  and  skilled 
personnel,  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
puter  technologies. 

Instead  of  asking  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  "fix”  one  or  two  specific 
technologies  —  which  is  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  the  Bu!^  ad¬ 
ministration  —  CSPP  wiD  be 
asking  the  government  to  ad¬ 
dress  critical  success  factors 
that  cut  across  many  technol¬ 
ogies  and  industries,  Iby  said. 


At  a  press  conference,  John 
Young,  chairman  of  CSPP  and 
chief  executive  officer  at  HP,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  report  con¬ 
tains  few  surpria^Jflowever,  he 
said  it  B  port  of  CSFR's  effort  to 
build  a  case  with  “specific  action¬ 
able  items”  that  are  compelling 
enough  to  result  in  pcrficy 
changes. 

“What  I  find  difficult  B  to  find 
the  will  aod  interest  [among  poli- 
cymakers]  to  attadc  old  prob¬ 
lems,”  Young  sakL 

The  CSPP  report,  compiled 
by  the  chief  technology  officers 
at  each  of  the  member  firms, 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
computer  industry  b  under  in- 
teiBe  pressure  from  foreign 
competition.  While  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies'  share  of  the  world  compM- 
er  systems  market  fell  from  81% 
to61%  between  1983  and  1989. 
Japan’s  share  rose  from  8%  to 
22%,  aod  Europe's  share  grew 
from  10%  to  15%. 


DEC 
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strong.  We  understand  what  the 
pnrfrfems  are  and  what  we  have 
to  do  about  them.” 

Some  of  DEC’S  large  custom¬ 
ers  agreed  with  that  view,  and 
industry  analysts  generally  ap¬ 
plauded  the  Maynard,  Mass.- 
based  firm's  bite-the-buUet  ap¬ 
proach  to  cutting  thousands  of 
staff  members. 

Stefrfieo  Smith,  an  analyst  at 
Piine  Webber.  Inc.  in  New  York, 
said  a  personnel  cut 
should  translate  into 
$2  to  $3  per  share  in 
cost  savings.  “I  think 
that  unless  the  econo¬ 
my  totally  falls  apart, 
that  will  be  enough,'' 
he  said. 

"Tbe  profitability 
problems  are  the  re¬ 
sult  (rf  DEC  getting 
flabby,  a  lot  of  price 
pressure  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  competitive 
pressure  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.”  added  fr¬ 
ier  Schay,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

"Thb  b  a  good  step 
for  DEC  in  the  long 
term.  Thb  b  a  one 
quarter  event,  and  its 
customers  are  not  going  to  be 
deterred  because  of  it.” 

“I  suspect  they  are  doing 
what  they  have  to  do.  I  don't 
view  it  with  alarm.”  said  Wnham 
Anderson,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Prudential-Bache  Securi¬ 
ties,  Inc.  in  New  YoiIl  Anderson 
said  he  was  confident  that  DEC 
would  not  cut  its  field  engineer¬ 
ing  or  support  services. 

M<rfuunined  Mosaad,  senior 
vice-presideRt  of  information 
systems  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  at  Prudentbl- 
Bacbe,  added  that  customers 
“would  always  prefer  opr  veodOT 
to  make  money  and  prosper.” 


“But  it’s  tough  compethiob 
today,”  Mosaad  sakL  “DEC 
probably  has  more  conqietitioo 
than  anyone  ebe,  and  it’s  also 
the  economy:  frople  are  not 
buying  as  mu^” 

Orc’s  recovery  strategy  b  to 
cut  operational  coats  and  in¬ 
crease  revenue,  with  an  influx  of 
profits  expected  from  upcoming 
sales  of  the  mainframe  VAX 
9000.  Smith  said  100  VAX 
9000s  will  be  installed  at  cus- 
tonoer  sites  during  the  next  few 
months,  delivering  about  $200 
million  to  tbe  bottom  line  during 


what  b  usually  DEC'S  weakest  fi¬ 
nancial  quarter  of  tbe  year. 

“Maybe  thb  b  DEC'S  darkest 
day  from  an  earnings  stand¬ 
point.'*  said  Byron  ^^er,  an 
analyst  at  Moody’s  Investors 
Sen^  in  New  Yoric,  which 
knocked  DEC'S  credit  rating 
down  one  notch  from  its  top  rat¬ 
ing  of  AAA  last  week.  “But  the 
company  b  getting  Hs  product 
fine  in  shape,  getting  sal^Kople 
behind  tbe  program,  strai^ten- 
ing  out  senior  management  and 
finally  ratkmalixiDg  bow  to  aeO 
open  ^sterns  in  prr^NieUry  en¬ 
vironments.  Tbm  are  a  IM  of 
pluses  there." 
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Federal  groups  urge  openness 


BYGARYILANTHES 
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WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Two 
government  advisory  units  have 
caDed  on  federal  agendes  to  ^ve 
businesses  and  individuals  great¬ 
er  access  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
menc's  vast  databases  of  public 
inforinatioo. 

The  U.S.  Congress'  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
said  agencies  need  to  resolve 
several  policy  issues  and  exploit 
techncdogies  such  as  on-line  in¬ 
formation  networks,  compact 
discs  and  electronk;  publishing  to 
disseminate  adentific  and  tech¬ 
nical  data. 

Independently,  the  15-mem¬ 
ber  U.S.  Natio^  Commission 
00  Lilvaries  and  Information 
Science  unanimously  approved 
an  "infonnation  Age  Bill  of 
Rights"  to  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  the  government  and  industry 
in  developing  infonnation  poli¬ 
cies  (see  story  this  page).  The 
statement,  developed  after  a 
year  of  study  and  two  puUic 
bearings,  is  based  oo  the  prind* 
pie  that  public  information  is 


owned  by  the  people  and  held  in 
trust  by  the  government. 

An  OTA  report  criticued  the 
government  in  general,  and  the 
White  House  in  particular,  for 
not  doing  more  to  distribute  the 
information  btxn  $65  billion  in 
annual  spending  on  federal  re¬ 
search  and  devekqnnent  The 
congressioaal  agency  called  on 
the  government  to  foster  the  es- 
tablishinent  of  low-cost,  user- 
friendly  electronic  databues  and 
distribution  media  for  informa- 
tkm  in  areas  such  as  earth  and 
space  sdences  and  energy. 

The  OTA  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  missing  an  opportunity 
to  bolster  U.S.  high-technology 
competitiveness  in  part  because 
the  Office  of  Sdeoce  and  Tech- 
M^ogy  Policy  (OSTP)  has  "foiled 
in  its  mission"  to  provide  leader- 
sh^  in  furnishing  access  to  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  informatioo. 

The  OSTP  has  foiled  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  provision  of  a  1976  law 
calling  for  it  to  improve  the  flow 
of  government  iirformation  to 
tbeprivatesector,  theOTAsaid. 

The  OTA  said  sucxess  of  a 
public  information  program  re- 


quires  progress  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  Technical  standards  for  data¬ 
bases  and  documents  so  that  in- 
formatioa  can  be  easily  moved  to 
users. 

•  Indexing  databases  and  docu¬ 
ments  60  that  users  can  easOy 
find  information. 

•  Increased  funding  to  ensure 
quality,  storage  and  disaemina- 
tion  of  technical  and  adentific  in¬ 
formation. 

•  User  involvenieot  to  ensure 
that  federal  agencies  meet  user 
needs  and  technical  capabilities. 

Some  critics  of  the  report  said 
there  is  already  for  more  federal 
informatioo  available  than  is  put 
to  good  use. 

"Sdeotific  and  technical  in- 
formatioo  in  general  is  the  weak¬ 
est  fonn  of  teduDcal  transfer  in 
the  U.S.  The  only  ones  who 
make  use  of  it  are  the  Japanese." 
said  C,  (jordon  Bell,  chief  aden- 
tiat  at  Stardent  Con^aiter,  Inc. 
and  former  (firector  of  computer 
science  programs  at  the  National 
Science  Foundatioo.  "If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  any  better  than  it 
is,  it  would  only  bdp  the  Japa¬ 


nese." 

Addreaaing  the  Japanese  is¬ 
sue.  Fred  B.  Wood,  a  sennr  aaao- 
date  at  the  OTA,  aaid,  "Yes. 
that's  a  risk,  but  you  have  to  take 
aome  riska  if  you  want  to  be  com¬ 
petitive.  fd  like  todt  down  with 
fWI^  House  Chief  of  Sta6  John] 
Sunnnu  and  say.  ‘You're  fairing 
heat  about  industrial  policy. 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  g^  for  the  U.S. 
without  having  to  pick  winners 


•ndlosen.’ " 

JolmLoreat,  acting  eiefcutive 
directar  of  the  U,S.  Nalaoal 
ComansBoo  00  Ubranes  and  In- 
formatioo  Sdenne.  add  file 
statement  on  pubkc  icfarinitioB 
ia  not  a  blueprint  for  actian.  "But 
we  want  to  lay  ■  groundwork  — 
we  want  fiie  principles  to  be 
there  when  othen  plan  ioh 
proved  access  [to  pobKc  iofanns- 
tioa]  based  on  more  oompkeated 
techDoiogy."het8id. 


Acallforri^ts 

The  U5.  Nafiood  Commiadnn  on  Unries  and  Inforantioo 
Sdences  recommends  fiat  the  federal  government  aboidd  do 
tbefbOowing: 

•  (lunaotee  the  availabdity  of  pidilic  adarsBtkKL 

•  th*  integrity  md  presfcrvjtion  flf  public  infamn- 
tkm. 

•  Safegnxrd  the  privacy  of  information  usen  and  people  on 
whom  inforxnatiQB  is  mdntained. 

•  Ensure  a  wide  variety  of  aowces  and  methods  of  socena  to 
pddicinfonnatioo. 

•  Refuse  to  aflow  coat  to  hmder  access  to  pubkciafdmMttioQ. 

•  Ensure  that  infonnstioo  is  reoddy  foioid  through  use  of  a  ain- 
gle  catalog  or  index. 

•  Fadliute  widespread  geographic  access  to  information 
through  national  networks  and  other  means. 


Unisys  entries  don’t 
relax  financial  scrutiny 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CWSTJtfV 


BLUE  BELL.  Pa.  —  Unisys 
Corp.  unwra{^ied  a  new  main¬ 
frame  line,  tqigraded  some  oth¬ 
ers  and  launched  a  departmen¬ 
tal-level  version  of  its  2200 
mainfiame  last  week,  but  the 
hoopb  was  not  enough  to  dis¬ 
tract  some  users  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  troubles  of  the  nation's  third 
largest  computer  company. 

A  week  earlier,  Unisys  posted 
a  78%  drop  in  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter  ended  June  30. 
with  net  income  of  $11.8  millioa 
compared  with  $53.6  mflbon  in 
the  corre^Kmding  quarter  one 
yw  ago  [CW,  July  23).  Although 
dting  w^  U.S.  sal^  for  the 
drop,  Unisys  said  operating  in¬ 
come  had  improved,  upfirom$86 
roilBoo  to  more  than  $100  mil- 
lioo  for  the  quarter,  and  net  in¬ 


come  in  the  second  quarter  was 
positive  against  a  small  loss  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Joe  D^.  preskJett  of  Formu¬ 
la  Consultants,  Inc.,  an  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  Unisys  systems  software 
developer,  said.  ‘The  numbers 
are  di^ppointing  to  Wall  Street 
and  investors,  [but]  1  believe  the 
customer  base  is  looking  at  other 
things. .  .they're  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  give  Unisys  another 
quarter  or  two  to  straighten 
things  out." 

Dale  also  said  Unisys'  attitude 
toward  third-party  hardware  and 
software  devek^ers  had  an- 
proved  significantly  in  the  past 
few  months.  Formula  Consul¬ 
tants  is  a  beta-test  site  for  the 
new  Unisys  ZZOOflOO  afMl  is  us¬ 
ing  the  departmeotal-leve)  pro¬ 
cessor  as  a  test  and  applications 
development  platform. 

However,  better  customer 


relations  and  new  technology 
have  not  oCteet  the  worries  of 
Duquesae  Uorverrity  in  Pitts- 
bur|d>>  *diicb  is  minting  from 
its  Um^  1100  mainframe  to  a 
Umsys-marketed  Sequent  boat 

"^tber  than  go  with  another 
Uniqrs  box.  H  seemed  to  make 
more  sense  to  go  through  them 
to  another  hardware  vendor." 
said  Linda  Bamer-W^,  director 
of  conununicatiooB  and  mforma- 
tion  technology. 

Unisys  introduced  three  new 
series  of  mainframes  last  week. 
t.»flriing  the  pack  is  the  A16, 
which  Unisys  said  is  tbe  first 
mainframe  to  incorporate  Mo- 
ton^  Inc's  latest  high-density 
gate  amy  chip.  Tbe  five  A16 
models  span  the  upper  hatf  of 
Usisys'  A  series  line  and  cost 
from  $1.7  rniOioo  to  $5.9  mOIioo 
(CW.July231. 

Unisys  also  unveiled  six  mod¬ 
els  of  the  2200/600  EvoturioD- 
vy  System  that  give  users  15% 
mareperforTnanceanda60%rc- 
duetkm  in  power  and  cooling  re¬ 
quirements  over  tbe  existing 
2200/600  models.  Tbe  600ES 
versions  range  in  price  from 


$2.3  mdlioo  for  a  one-processor 
model  to  $8.8  milboo  for  the 
four-prooessor  model 

The  departmental  ^rstem, 
the  2200/100.  wiD  "allow  users 
to  add  new  site-spedfic  apptica- 
tions  or  plfioad  applications  from 
a  cemral  DBMS,"  said  Dennis 
Koaiosld.  vice-president  of  main¬ 
frame  program  management  at 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 
arstm 


OAKLAND.  Calif.  —  Despite 
being  over  budget,  overdue  and 
obsolete  in  its  hardware,  a  com¬ 
puter  system  tint  wQl  mo  the 
Bay  Ar^  Rapid  Transit  (BART) 
trams  should  petfonn  to  mmi- 
mum  expectations,  accorr^  to 
a  blue  ribbon  pand  report  iaaued 
to  BART’S  board  of  directocs. 

Embroiled  in  politics,  tbe  $42 
millioo  Integrated  Cootrol  Sys¬ 
tem  was  deagned  by  Lo^ 
Data  Ardiitects,  Inc.,  baaed  in 
I^Kfaam,  Mast.,  to  handle  64 
trams.  However,  the  BART 
board  refiised  to  pay  Lo^  a 
fixed  price  of  $1.1  miThnn  late 
last  year  to  finish  tbe  system  be- 
cauae  the  board  aaid  tbe  system 
was  supposed  to  be  deapied  for 
a  future  capacity  of  74  trams,  not 
64.Lo^hadbeenp8idq>prax- 
irnatdy  $  1 9  adlioo  fv  ita  work. 

The  outside  pand.  headed  by 
Bud  BasaSy,  assistant  geoerd 
manager  of  operations  at  the 
Washington.  D.C..  transit  sys- 


the  Unisys  Computer  ^rstems 
Products  (Srpup.  The  2200/100 
ranges  in  price  from  $115,000 
to  $200,000. 

Uniays  abo  wvciled  four  new 
modds  of  its  A12  mamframe 
that  are  field-upgradable  to  tbe 
tO|K)f-tbe-liiie  A17.  The  new 
A12a  range  in  price  from 
$495,000  to  $2.4  md&oo. 


tem,  told  the  board  that  iriieo 
tbe  system  is  cooqileted  at  an  ad¬ 
dition  coat  of  $2.5  rmlhon.  it 
should  be  able  to  handle  tbe  cur¬ 
rent  iDuunnsn  load  of  55  trains. 

Tbe  rqected  fixed-prioe  bid 
"doesn't  reflect  the  same  doDaxs 
as  the  $2.5  naSioo  preieetkn,” 
said  Dave  lArwick.  manager  of 
computer  science  enginrf  ring  at 
BART.  "The  [Logka]  esthnate 
rdates  more  to  $3.3  milboo  due 
toa  mimber  of  caveats." 

Now  being  completed  m- 
housewithastsffoflO.tbesys- 
,tem  is  currently  oper^mgalo^ 
side  its  21-year-oid  predeersaor 
during  off-peak  houn  Warwick 
said  the  complefioo  is  under  bud¬ 
get  and  ahead  ol  sebedoie. 

To  handle  expanaiao  of  routes 
to  suburban  centers  in  tbe 
1990a.  tbe  system's  hmdware 
wiD  have  to  be  upgraded,  tbe 
pend  aaxL  It  is  currenfiy  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  Data  CSeneral  Carp.  MV 
10000  with  a  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  system  purchased  for 
BART  in  1964.  That  computer  is 
no  longer  being  sold. 
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TRENDS 


» Macintosh 

1989  installed  base 

AltIuMgk  older  mMkina  such  as  the  PtMS.  SE  and  U  still  pfvern  the  present 

insUtlUd  bou,  nuteased  interest  m  tke  Motorola  68030  cktp  should  boost 
the  market  share  of  ttr  SE/30  and  UCX 

rMMfis2D0s 
tetnalilrdSk 


MacBa4% 


lfacnMS3% 


-MacnCX4% 
-Mac  OX 2% 
-Mac  SE/30  2% 


Hofw  respondents 
*  justify  the  purchase 

Reasons  joky  users  choose  the  Mac  over  IBM  PCs 
are  its  ease  of  use  and  the  consistent  and  graphical 
nature  ^the  interface.  Users  may  soon  be  soyi^ 
the  same  about  Windows  and  0^2  Presentation 
M^na^ 

Pmntoln 


Functions  of 
Macintosh  LANs 

Why  are  Mae  LANs  set  up?  Most  often  they're 
meant  fitr  sharing  files,  printers  and  applications, 
althaugh  t^e^king  also  rates  ifighly 


36.7% 


23^ 


Efectrooic  mail 


[  11^ 

I  ll.M 


[aj> 

1„ 


Soartr  IM 

Emna>ciMRi.Mass 

CW  Ourt  Ton  Monahan 

NEXT 

WEEK 

Levi  Strauss  is  lookmg  a 
at  systems  design  and 
the  IS  function  in  bold  new 
ways,  thanks  to  director  of 
informatioo  enginMiing 
Donna  Rund.  Rinid  be- 
'  Heves  that  both  the  people 
and  the  applications  must 
be  more  flexible,  and  the 
approach  is  paying  off  for^ 
the  world’s  largest  appar¬ 
el  manufacturer.  Turn  to 
Manager's  Journal  for  a 
prcdile  of  Rund. 


Integration  Strategies 
takes  a  look  at  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  integrating  imag¬ 
ing  systems  and  also  fea¬ 
tures  articles  on  TWA 
Getaway  Vacations,  Jones 
Trucking,  the  quest  for 
desktop  integration,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  integra¬ 
tion  boss,  plus  an  exclu¬ 
sive  Computerworld  sur¬ 
vey  on  integration 
cMr  owta  priorities. 


INSIDE  LINES 


Splicing  the  tapes 

Dim  A  Bndstreet  Software  hM  mer^  the  mteroal 
frame- aid  fflkirange-baaed  infoniiatioo  syatesDS  opentkms  of 

Management  Science  Amefka  and  McCormadi  ft  Dodge  at 

it8brand-oewheadquaitef8ioFraiiMngharo,>to8a.Theswitdi- 
over  occurred  during  the  first  wedoad  in  jidy  and  involved 
moving  aome  30,000  tapes  and  leaang  Boeing  7078  to  fly  two 
IBM  30908  in  from  Atbflta.  accocxing  to  new  DftB  Software 

Chief  InformatioD  Officer  Ray  Dicasafi 

The  secret's  out 

The  National  Cdo^Mter  Security  Ceiner,  a  computer  secure 

research  branch  of  the  National  Security  Agency  (WSA),  is  be¬ 
ing  disassembled,  a  source  said  bst  we^  “It's  been  gutt^. 

at  least  on  paper,  and  folded  into  the  NSA.'*  tbe  source  said, 
llie  source  aftled  that  a  maior  overhaul  of  the  “Rainbow 

Bodis,"  the  manuals  detaOhig  the  design  of  computer  security 
systems  for  federal  govenunent  and  militaiy  couoputers,  is 

also  in  the  works.  The  NSA,  meanwhile,  is  as  doeemouthed  as 

ever. 

Distributed  computing  twist 

Hard  copies  of ‘'Phrack,“  an  efectronic  newsletter  for  hack¬ 
ers  and  phone  phrnks,  have  turned  up  in  every  major  hacker 

investigatkm  (15  in  aU)  since  1988,  according  to  David  Bauer, 
a  computer  security  expert  at  Bellcore.  One  of  the  tedmiques 

detailed  in  the  newsletter  is  the  way  to  modify  the  log^n  pro¬ 
gram  for  Unix  3.2  so  that  it  coBects  passwords  of  siqierusers, 
aiinwtng  the  hacker  to  take  control  of  the  system.  Hie  pass¬ 
word-capturing  program  has  turned  upon  some  50  computers 
operated  by  telephone  companies,  Bauer  said  last  week  at  the 

trial  of  Craig  Neidorf,  co-eihtor  of  “Phiack.” 

You  want  help? 

IBM  is  read}nng  a  new  s^vice  that  wiH  automate  ud  stan¬ 
dardise  software  problem  detenninatioQ  and  resolution,  an  in¬ 
dustry  source  said  last  week.  The  service,  deaigied  to  help  IS 

managers  run  a  smoother  data  center  by  detecting  proUems 
before  the  system  goes  down,  win  mdude  software  facilities 
for  capturing  failures  in  a  system  in  real  time,  hardware  and  on¬ 
site  training,  the  source  said. 

Preaching  to  the  converted 

It  might  have  surprised  some  peo^  to  see  2300  members  of 
Guide  loteniatioiial.  a  group  cf  uudnoge  and  larger  IBM  aya- 
tems  uaers,  thronging  to  hear  Mkrmoft’a  Bifl  Gates  ddver  a 

Windows  sales  pitch  for  their  keynote  address  bat  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  But  when  Gates  started  off  by  aakhig  how  many  of  them 
had  a  PC  on  their  dedi  that  they  used  regubtly,  SOW  raiaed 
their  bands.  Mote  than  40W  k^  their  hands  up  when  Gates 
asked  if  they  had  at  least  seen  a  graphical  interface  in  operation 
on  a  PC. 

Printer  needs  attention 

The  Computer  Emergency  Response  Team,  a  virus^^ting 
squad  based  at  Carnegie  MeOonUnneraity’s  Software  Engi- 
neeiing  Iiwtitute,  ■  trying  to  track  down  a  rumor  of  a  new 
computer  vims  that  attacks  Apple  Ccmpatei  baer  printers 
running  Adobe  Rtatacrrpt  and  alters  the  de&nk  pusword 
contsoed  on  an  EPROM  in  the  bser  printer.  The  only  way  to 
reset  the  passwotd  b  to  send  the  board  to  Apple  for  a  $600  fix 
or  write  a  routme  that  allows  the  user  to  decode  the  new  pass¬ 
word  and  then  follow  inatructiona  in  the  manual  for  cfaao^ 
the  paaswofd,  wrote  one  virus  newsletter  reader. 

The  FmUin  InsHhOt  Scinet  Utmum  la  Pkiladtlpkia  it 
s(n«gfiag  antt  mays  In  auhr  ifteaasRaiftrnafsst  affracfias 
anJiiUemtingwIitnitaUewttitUonttF^lkmigkc 
Kindom  into  Uuampultr  mm,  mUckkeuMt  lilt  imtHtuU’t 
UnitytminicompuHft.  "Agnqyhar ifsriflagntytaic'aaid 
Rickard  Fneiman,l}tltmtanolftL  Wt,  on  ^tdktr  hand, 
fry  oar  hast  In  mckt  ComputerwasU  attnetivtand  infmjf- 
int.toUt’tgttlogtlkirandtmaFdata.  Tift  and  tntriet 
3konldbedirKt*dtoNnuEdit^MrBaftelik,(90l934S. 
6474,Jaxdocninanttl0(5O987^R931,ordialllpCOMPV- 
TEXmXLDonMCIUail 
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Computerworld  Smithsonian  Awards 
celebrate  the  search  for  new  heroes 

Second  annual  awards  gala  honors  winners  in  nine  categories  for  the 
innovative  use  of  technology  in  making  our  world  a  better  place  to  live 


A  Federal  Express’  11  system  took  transpor¬ 

tation  honors.  (Left  to  right)  Gene  Farrar,  Harry  Dalton, 
Jim  Turpin  and  David  Dietzel  accept  atvard/rom  GW’s 
Fritz  Landmann  and  Smithsonian ‘s  Roger  Kennedy. 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 
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Against  the  dramatic  setting  of  the 
Natkmal  Building  Museum's  spa¬ 
cious  Greek  Revival  atriums  and 
massive  Corinthian  columns,  tech¬ 
nology  innovators  from  three  con¬ 
tinents  were  ho«)ored  with  the  second  annual 
Computerworld  Smithsonian  Awards  in 
Wastogton.  D.C.. 

Honorees  ranged  from  billioitaire  H.  Ross 
f^rot  to  a  10-employee  company  whose  soft¬ 
ware  enalries  the  bl^  to  benefit  from  graph¬ 
ic  interfaces  on  computers.  Innovators 
hom  Thailand  and  Switzerland  became  the 
first  winners  from  outside  the  U.S. 

Intematkmal  Data  Group.  Inc.  Chairman 
f^trick  J.  McGovern  toucb^  on  this  global 
theme  in  his  closing  remarks,  noting  the 
power  of  information  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  in  reshaping  the  pohtical  landscape  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  past  year. 

Perot,  founder  of  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
terns  Corp.  and  Perot  Systems  Corp.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Price  Waterhouse  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award,  The  Siemens  Award 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scierue  went  to 
Robert  Tinker,  chief  scientific  officer  at  the 
Technical  Education  Research  Centers. 
There  were  220  award  nominees.  The 


U.S.  students  to  view  and  in¬ 
teract  with  undersea  explora¬ 
tion  projects  in  real  time.  In 
two  years.  Jason's  broadcast 
technologies  have  allowed  ap¬ 
proximately  225.00(>  school- 
children  to  experience  sunk¬ 
en  shipwreck  explorations  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

•  Enviromnent,  energy 
and  agriculture  —  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Systems  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  Redlands. 

Calif. -based  ESRI  developed 
ARC/INFO,  scrftware  that 
helps  environmental  planners 
analyze  databases  of  geo- 
graf^c  information.  Among 
its  users  are  Third  World  gov¬ 
ernments  attempting  to  bal¬ 
ance  economic  development 
with  ecological  preservation. 

•  Hnance,  insurance  and  real  estate  — 
Swiss  Options  and  Hnancial  Futures 
Exchange.  Soffex  links  50  Swiss  financial 
firms  into  a  single  national  exchange  located 
in  Basel,  removing  the  need  for  a  trading 
floOT^.  The  three  largest  Swiss  banks  and 
stock  exchanges  jointly  developed  the  sys¬ 
tem.  increasing  the  capabilities  of  Switzer¬ 


land's  largest  industry .  financial  services. 

•  Government  and  nonprofit  —  The 
Government  of  Thailand,  Ministry  of 
Interior.  The  Thai  Ministry  in  Bangkok 
automated  its  demographic  data  collection, 
developing  five  different  subsystems  to  track 
Thailand’s  50  million  people.  The  system, 
storing  more  than  100Gbyt^,enabl^more 
accurate  planning  in  education,  health  care 
and  economic  deveiopmeoL 

•  Manufacturing  —  Lubri- 
zol  Corp.  The  Wicklifie,  Ohio- 
bcsed  chemicals  firm  implement¬ 
ed  the  Material  Safety  Data 
Sheet ,  a  database  of  all  chemicals 
used  in  the  workplace,  their  dan¬ 
gers  and  required  handling 
methods.  The  data  is  used  by 
employees,  federal  and  state 
regulators  and  customers. 

•  Media,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  —  Personics  Corp.  f^- 
sonics,  based  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  developed  a  popular  sys¬ 
tem  that  lets  music  buyers  cre¬ 
ate  customized  audiotapes  in  re¬ 
cord  stores. 

•  Medicine  —  Department 
of  Biological  Sciencea,  Pur¬ 
due  University.  Purdue  pro¬ 
fessor  Michael  Rossman  used  su¬ 
percomputer  techncriogy  to 
create  detailed  models  of  human 
viruses.  First  applied  to  the  rhi- 
novirus  —  a  common  cold  virus 
—  the  technique  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  greater  understanding  of 
more  complex  strains,  including 
the  HIV  virus  that  causes  ac¬ 
quired  immune  deficiency  syn¬ 
drome. 

•  Transportation  —  Federal 
Express  Corp.  Federal’s  fabled 
Cosmos  n  Tracking  System  en¬ 
ables  the  Memphis  firm  to  track 
more  than  1.4  miUion  packages 
daily.  Its  heart  is  a  pocket-size, 
full-function  computer  that  links 
to  huge  central  databases. 


awards  "cdriirate  the  capacity 
of  our  species  to  strive  to  do 
things  belter.”  said  Roger  Ken¬ 
nedy,  director  of  The  Smithsoni¬ 
an  Institutiao's  NationaJ  Muse¬ 
um  of  American  History. 

And  the  winners  were: 

•  Business  and  related  ser¬ 
vices  —  Berkeley  Sjrstems. 
The  tiny  Berkeley.  Cahf..  firm 
develop^  Outspt^en.  a  "talk- 
back”  program  that  responds 
audibly  to  mouse  or  keyboard 
commands.  It  guides  blind  or  vi¬ 
sually  impaired  users  through 
icon-basedinterfaces. 

« Education  —  The  Jason 
Foundation  for  Education. 
The  foundation  iMOoeered  the  Ja¬ 
son  Project,  a  system  that  allows 


Museum  provided  the  backdrop  to  the  second  annual  Computer- 
work)  Smithscmian  Awards gaiu  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  12  tips 
for  better  systems 
implementation. 
F^ge  79. 

Integration  Strate- 
pes  —  TWA  Vaca¬ 
tions,  an  exclusive 
DEC  interview  and 
much  more.  Page 
63. 


Profile; 
Doiuia  Rund 

weaves  cloth 
out  of  CASE 
software 
threads  for 
Levi  Strauss.  F^ge  57. 

BellSouth  blasted  after 
feds  drop  hacking  charges  in 
connection  with  computer 
file  that  wasn’t  so  confiden¬ 
tial  after  aD.  Page  8. 

OSF  seeks  cross-platform 
network  management  ap¬ 
proach.  !^ge  in. 

An  era  passes  as  IBM  pre¬ 
pares  to  unload  Selecthc 
typewriter  division  along 
with  low-end  printer  manu¬ 
facturing.  Page  112. 

$200  million  gusher 

comes  in  for  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  in  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract  with  Sun  R&M. 

Page  4. 

It's  spreading!  After  two 
decades  in  the  isolation 
wards,  the  MUMPS  oper¬ 
ating  system  begins  to  infect 
commercial  operations. 
Page  25. 

Despite  more  red  ink  at 
Wang,  customers  say  em¬ 
battled  firm  has  turned  the 
comer  on  servicing  their 
needs.  ftige4. 


Fujitsu  move  rattles  Europe 


BY  AMIELKORNEL 

CW  STAFF 

For  the  ever-soiwlite  British. 
Fujitsu  Ltd.'s  deal  last  week  to 
acquire  80%  of  the  UK's  natkKial 
computer  champkm.  Interna¬ 
tional  Computers  Ltd.,  was  no 
less  than  an  appalling  breakdown 
indecorum.  "Cheeky."  trumpet¬ 
ed  the  h’ont-page  b^dline  of  one 
British  tabloid. 

Indeed,  the  pc^te  competi¬ 
tion  that  has  characterized  the 
European  mainframe  computer 
market  is  giving  way  to  a  no- 
holds-barred  free-for-all  that 
could  leave  vendors  —  particu¬ 
larly  IBM  —  bruised  and  bleed¬ 
ing. 

European  buyers  seem  more 
open  to  moving  to  alternative 
suppliers.  Plug-compatible  main¬ 
frame  vendors  such  as  Amdahl 
Corp.  —  44%  of  which  is  owned 
by  Fujitsu  —  and  Hitachi  Data 
Systems  Corp.  have  seen  im¬ 
provements  in  their  European 


dealings  during  the  past  two 
years. 

"I^ople  are  much  more  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  PCM  machines  than 
three  to  five  years  ago."  said 
George  Goodwin,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  UK  IBM  Com- 
fwter  Users  Association  until 
last  April.  "What  they’re  saying 


to  IBM  is  that  [IBM's)  machines 
don't  command  a  premium  any¬ 
more." 

Market  leader  IBM  —  which 
last  year  earned  37%  of  its  reve¬ 
nue  in  Europe —  could  find  itself 
in  for  a  pununding.  Several  fac¬ 
tors  are  converging  to  put 
Continuid  on  page  1 13 


The  changing  face  of  Europe 

Already  partial  owner  of  and  main  components  snpplier 
to  AmdaU.  Fujitsu  b  mpi^  bnilSng  a  more  potent 
team  to  challenge  IBM  mainframe  Mies  m  Europe 
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Deficit  debate  growing  old 
for  nervous  industry  chiefs 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CWSTAFT 


er,  will  be  needed  to  achieve  any 
meaningful  deficit  reduction. 
While  those  leaders  differed  as  to 
em^iasis  aitd  priority,  the  bot¬ 
tom-line  results  they  were  seek- 
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The  staggering  federal  deficit 
has  generated  a  ton  of  tip  service 
but  received  only  an  ounce  of  ing  were  the  same, 
debt  service. 

Last  week,  however,  as  Dem¬ 
ocratic  and  Repubbcan  con¬ 
gressmen  once  again  appeared 
incapaUe  of  dealing  with  a  bud¬ 
get  estimated  to  be  $169  billion 
in  the  red  for  1991.  several  tech¬ 
nology  executives  said  that  igno¬ 
rance  and  inaction  are  luxuries 
that  the  computer  industry  can 
no  longer  afford. 

Moreover,  computer  indus¬ 
try  leaders  —  their  nerves 
steeled,  many  said,  by  similar 
buUet-biting  at  their  own  compa¬ 
nies  —  appeared  ready  to  face 
the  overwhelming  probat^ty 
that  both  spending  cuts  and  tax 
hikes,  rather  than  one  or  the  oth- 


"We  need  to  reduce  the  fed¬ 
eral  deficit.  It’s  been  a  millstone 
around  our  necks  for  the  past  de¬ 
cade,"  said  Everett  Ehrlich, 
vice-president  of  financial  and 
economic  planning  at  Unisys 
Corp.  "It’s  economically  absurd 
to  think  we  can  have  a  robust 
business  sector  in  a  country  that 
spends  more  than  it  earns." 

The  computer  industry,  many 
Continued  on  page  111 


Spiffier 
AS/400S 
in  wings 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
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SOMERS.  N.Y.  —  Two  weeks 
from  now,  IBM  wiQ  roQ  out  a 
summertime  bonanza  of  new 
low-end  systems,  storage  and 
software  products  for  its  mid¬ 
range  Application  Systein/400 
customers. 

In  an  interview  with  Compu- 
terworid,  IBM  officials  con¬ 
firmed  lati  week  that  at  least  six 
low-end  AS/400  and  AS/Eo- 
try  roodds,  a  ttew  release  of  the 
0^400  operating  system  and 
peifonnaitce  "kickers"  for  the 
hi^i-end  Model  TOwUlbeindud- 
ed  in  the  annouDcement .  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  Aug. 
20. 

The  company  wD  also  float  a 
raft  of  connectivity  (voducts  (dr 
muJtivefldor  networking  and  un- 
ved  new  storage  and  backup  op¬ 
tions  such  as  dsk-fflirroring  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  the  AS/400. 

In  his  first  intoview  since  as¬ 
suming  the  top  management  job 
for  the  AS/400  hne.  Rob^ 
LaBant  said  that  rumors  of  a 
shtmp  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
AS/400  were  dead  wrong.  Not 
cmly  is  the  box  selbng  wdl  at 
IBM  shops,  but  it  is  abo  winning 
CoiUinued on  pages 


Key  contracts  pay  for  MCI  data  push 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Driven 
by  demands  from  its  largest  cus¬ 
tomers.  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  is  evolving  from  a  low-cost 
provider  of  voice  services  to  a 
full-service  telecommun¬ 
ications  vendor.  Akmg 
the  way,  the  conqnny 
has  borrowed  a  philoso¬ 
phy  from  another  indus¬ 
try:  When  you’re  No.  2. 
you  have  to  try  harder. 

MCI  is  usang  the  big 
bucks  of  its  key  accounts 
to  develop  data-oriented 
capabilities  such  as  band¬ 
width  on  demand,  cus¬ 
tomer  control  of  the  net¬ 
work  and  appbcatkms 
that  inchide  vidMconfer- 
endng  and  electronic 


data  interchange.  Donald  M. 
Heath,  vice-president  of  data 
marketing,  a  position  estab¬ 
lished  last  year,  said  the  firm’s 
emerging  (bta  strategy  is  based 
00  landing  customers  whose  $1 
million-plus  annual  iNJlings  can 
ju^ify  custom  development 


Spaiminif  the  country  "MCI 

MCI  has  been  on  an  investment  binge  in  an  effort 
to  cement  its  role  as  the  So.  2  langdistanee  carrier 
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work  while  funding  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

Tlie  focus  on  specific  market 
opportunities  works  to  tb?  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  parties,  said 
Hu^  Hoffman,  network  manag¬ 
er  at  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Tivo  years  ago. 
the  insurer  teamed  up 
with  MCI  in  what  at 
the  time  was  a  unique 
arrangement  to  locate 
NML’s  packet  switches 
at  MCI  frcflities.  That 
became  the  basis  for 
a  10-oode  oatiapwide 
backbone  connect^  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  at 
more  than  100  of  the 
firm’s  agencies.  MCI’s 
wQbngness  to  undertake 
the  arrangemefit  was  de¬ 
cisive  in  NML’s  dioice  of 
Continued  on  page  8 
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I  he  key  to  com- 
I  petitive  advan- 
tage  is  taking  the 
technology  and  applying  your 
own  value-added  and  executing 
it.  And  the  key  to  executing  it  is 
trained  people  who  understand 
that  technology  better  than 
somebody  else  does . . .  Simply 
taking  that  box  is  not  where  the 
competitive  advantage  is. . . 
Providing  the  technology  tools  to 
seize  new  business  qpportuni- 
ties  has  always  been  oiu" 
i  strength,  the  creativity  of  the 
new  products  we  come  up  with. 
And  those  products?  They’re 
,  nothing  more  than  information 
I  services.”  DuWayne  Peterson, 

H  IS  chief  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 

1  from  a  recent  keynote  address. 


Tips  for  better  systems  implemen¬ 
tation,  Page  79. 
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User  groups  lobby  to  influence 
productdirections.  Page  47. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Outsourcing  claimed  another  major 
convert  as  Sun  R&M  handed  over  its  data 
center  and  network  management  to  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting  for  the  next  10  years.  The 
$200  million  contract  came  after  the  firm,  a 
division  of  $10  billion  oil  giant  Sun  Co.,  de¬ 
centralized  its  IS  and  found  it  had  excess 
CPU  capacity  and  personnel.  Andersen  will 
acquire  Sun’s  Dallas  data  center  and  an  un¬ 
specified  number  of  operations  employees; 
Sun  will  retain  applications  development. 
Page  4. 

■  IBM’s  AS/400  line  will  get  a  big 
boost  later  this  month  with  a  major  new 
product  rollout.  IBM  executive  Robert  La- 
Bant  confirmed  that  the  midrange  bulwark 
will  get  at  least  six  new  low-end  models,  a 
new  release  of  the  OS/400  operating  system 
and  performance  upgrades  for  the  nigh-end 
Model  70.  LaBant  also  said  that  IBM  has  re¬ 
solved  any  internal  political  woes  resulting 
from  customers  using  the  AS/400  to  replace 
their  mainframes.  Page  1. 

■  Thirty  expert  systems 
users  described  their  appli¬ 
cations  at  the  annual  AAAI 
conference  on  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence.  Such  companies  as  Ea¬ 
ton,  Sears  and  Owens-Cor- 
ning  Fiberglas  are  trying  to 
expand  the  use  of  expert  sys¬ 
tems  within  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  while  vendors  say  the 
trend  is  just  beginning  to  take 
off.  At  the  conference.  IBM 
unveiled  a  new  family  of  ex¬ 
pert  systems  development 
tools.  Pkge  10. 

■  Michael  Lanier,  a  for¬ 
mer  Charles  Schwab  ex¬ 
ecutive,  will  take  over  the 
top  IS  post  at  DHL  World- 
w^  Eiq>ress.  Lanier,  who 
has  been  a  consultant  since 
leaving  Schwab  two  years 
ago.  will  retrace  retiring  IS 
chU^  William  Pigott  at  DHL. 

Pages. 

■  The  city  of  Dallas  and 
Bergen  Brunswig  copped 
the  fourth  annual  SIM  awards 
for  IS  innovation  resulting 
ffom  management  partner¬ 
ships.  Dallas  was  honored  for 
the  integration  of  several  in- 
formatkm  technologies  in  its 
police  department,  while  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig  was  dted  for  al¬ 
most  20  years  of  automation 
leadership  in  the  distribution 
industry.  Page  112. 

■  The  mainframe  market 
battle  in  Europe  is  heating 
up.  Fujitsu's  acquisition  at  a 
controlling  stake  in  Britain's 
ICL  signals  a  more  aggressive 
Japanese  pu^,  while  a  grow¬ 
ing  movement  toward  open 
systems  and  downsizing  is 
putting  the  squeeze  on  mar¬ 
gins.  IBM  pricing  reflects  the 
brewing  battle,  with  main- 
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frame  discounts  reaching 
45%  in  some  cases.  Page  1 . 

■  Ever  think  of  pitching  a 
systems  propoeal  on  the 
basis  of  its  imp^  on  earnings 
per  share  —  or  even  the  price 
of  your  company's  stock? 
Pou^  Shift  Corn,  uses  such 
an  approach  to  sell  its  LAN- 
based  MRP  U  software. 
Page  57. 

■  Systems  implementa- 
tioiis  often  fail  because  of 
poor  or  inappropriate  paitici- 
pation  by  top  executives,  es- 
pedally  in  midsize  firms  with 
sales  ween  $40  millifMi  and 
$100  million,  according  to  a 
new  study.  CriticaJ  success 
factors  include  good  staffing, 
structure,  organization,  tim¬ 
ing,  control,  communication, 
vendor  relatkmships  and 
training.  Page  79. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Auto¬ 
mation  is  no  fish  story  at  Mrs. 
I^ul's  Kitchens.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35%  of  the  PhUadel- 
phia-based  seafood  products 
iarm’s  brokers  now  place 
their  orders  electronically, 
refdadng  a  facstroik/manual 
data  entry  system  and  en¬ 
abling  one-day  turnaround. 
Page  50.  New  Y(»k  Life 
has  provided  1,000  of  its 
10,000  independent  agents 
with  a  PChased  sales  system, 
allowing  them  to  do  poticy 
sales  “paperwork"  electroni¬ 
cally  at  the  customer  site. 
Page  39.  Paperwork  is  also 
cm  the  wane  at  Grumman 
Coip.'s  legal  department, 
thanks  to  a  Wang-based  imag¬ 
ing  system.  Document  re¬ 
search  and  retrieval  have 
been  sped  up  dramatically. 
Page  29. 


DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


archive 


VM  audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  and  retrieves 

performing  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive  little-used  files.  User-orierrted  and  exceptionally  easy 

products.  Products  that  save  system  resources  —  to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routirte, 
CPU  time,  I/Os,  ela(»ed  time,  disk  space  —  day  In  freeing  up  valuabie  disk  space, 
and  day  out  /Vw  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  mortths,  VM 

Synoort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the  audiences  will  be  introduced  to  SyrKsorts  new  high 
fastest  logical  and  physical  backufK,  giving  you  performance  productivity  tools.  Unlike  other  software 

complete  file,  minidisk  volume  and  system-level  companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 

protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product  growing  strongw. 

can  restore  a  system  faster.  If  you’re  looking  for  toda/s  best  performing  VM 

Syn^Sort  CMS  is  simply  the  fastest  most  efficient  products,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audimes 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world.  cheering:  Syncsort 


so  Tice  Boulevard.  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


WANG 


Sun  R&M  opts  for  outsourcing 


Haiiwl  and  often  proprietary 
scientific  computing  functians  of 
an  energy  company  couM  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  observed  Dudley  Cooke, 
nies  who  bid  oo  tbe  deal  but  tions  for  Dallas-based  Maxus  En-  former  chief  information  officer 
would  not  name  the  others.  ergyCorp.  at  Sun  Co.  “When  it's  just  refin- 

The  letter  of  intent  signed  by  "We're  realizing  about  20%  tng  and  marketing,  it’s  more  of  a 
Sun  R&M  and  Andersen  last  annual  savings"  on  a  $5  million  bctory  operation  —  traditional 
week  calls  for  Andersen  to  ac-  to  $0  millioo  annual  IS  budget,  dau  processing  as  opposed  to 
quire  Sun  R&M's  Dallas  Com-  said  Maws  Director  of  IS  John  scientific  [processing],"  he  said, 
puter  Center,  hire  its  employees  Seifrick.  Seifrick  said  he  bebeves  Cooke,  who  left  Sun  in  late 
and  manage  tbe  firm's  data  pro-  be  received  a  particularly  good  1988  and  is  now  president  of 

cessing  and  Systeors  _  deal  because  Ander-  The  Executive  Insight  Group,  a 

Network  Ardiitec-  sen  wanted  to  estab-  management  conwltancy  in 

ture  backbone  net--  li^  a  beachhead  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  said  that  in 

work.  Sun  R&M  is  thearea.  Sun's  case,  this  problem  was 

one  of  several  units  Andersen  hired  eliminated  in  1988  when  the  par- 

that  make  up  Sun  30  of  Maxus’  70  IS  ent  corporation  divested  its  ex- 

Co.,  a  105-year-old  employees  to  run  ploration  and  energy  production 

energy  firm  bead-  tbe  Amarillo.  Texas,  operation.  Oryx  Energy  Co.  in 

quartered  in  Radnor,  data  center.  Howev-  Dallas  now  bodies  Sun’s  sden- 

(V  er,  within  six  months  tific  computing  jobs. 

An  Andersen  RAM'a  Dono-  ^  center  had  been  Like  many  outsourcing  cus- 
spokesman  said  that  kueexctssCPU  relocated  to  a  ru;w  tomers.  Sun  elected  not  to  hand 
the  contract,  which  Andersen  facility  in  over  its  applications  deveU^ 

should  be  finaliied  soon,  was  one  Irving,  Texas,  where  it  now  sup-  ment  to  an  outsider.  This  fonc- 
of  its  largest  facilities  manage-  ports  tbe  back-office  computing  tion  will  remain  inside  Sun 
ment  jobs  to  date.  Andersen’s  for  Maxus  and  at  least  two  other  R&M.  located  primarily  in  Phiia- 
"systems  management"  busi-  companies.  delphia.  The  remaining  IS  staff 

ness  contributed  $100  million —  "We  kept  database  adminis-  numbers  approximatety  380. 
about7%  —  to  its  total  of  $1.44  tration,  applications  develop-  Andersen’s  services  will  be 
billion  in  revenue  last  year.  At  ment,  help  desk  and  scheduling  sold  back  to  Sun  on  a  variable 
Andersen,  systems  management  [functioQs],"  said  Seifikk,  whose  cost  basis,  although  Donohue  de¬ 
indudes  traditional  fadbbes  devek>pm^  work  these  days  is  dined  to  share  the  size  of  tbe 
management  as  weQ  as  software  focused  on  cooperative  net-  company’s  IS  budget.  "Tbe  sav- 
reengineering,  network  maih  worked  apfdications  using  per-  ings  will  be  substantial,”  he  said, 
agement  and  disaster  recovery  sonal  computers  and  worluta-  The  15-year-old  Dallas  data  cen- 
services.  tions.  Sun  R&M  will  retain  its  ter  contains  four  IBM  main- 

Tbe  Sun  outsourcing  contract  applications  development  in-  frames an  IBM  3090  Model 
jsAndersen’ssecondwithanen-  house,  as  well  as  management  of  400E,  a  3090  Model  120E,  a 
ergy  firm.  Last  March,  it  took  local-area  networking  and  de-  3084  and  a  4381  —  that  last 
over  management  of  data  pro-  partmental  computing.  year  supported  about  5,500  us- 

cessing  and  data  conununica-  Outsourcing  the  highly  spe-  ers. 


r  Wangrebound  efrorts  — 

research  firm  based  in  Framing- 

last  year’s  fourth  quarter.  Reve-  According  to  Hugh  V.  ham,  Mass.  "Wang  is  not  a  start* 
nue  for  tbe  year  totaled  Naughton.  director  of  informa-  up;  they  have  to  network  entire 
$2,497.2  millioD.  compared  with  tioo  systems  at  the  Gas  Re-  companies  and  be  able  to  solve  a 
arestated$2.909.9ffliDMMmfis-  search  Institute  in  Chicago,  variety  of  needs.  And  they  are 
cal  1989.  Wang  has  made  an  "outstand-  making  a  serious  effmt  to  know 

'  Referring  to  Wmg  Chief  Ex*  ing"  effort  to  improve  customer  their  customers  ~  it's  not  just 
ecutive  Offi^  Richard  Miller’s  relations.  Tbe  Gas  Research  In-  hype." 

Operatioo  Customer  campaign  stitute  has  been  a  l^g  custom-  Stephen  L.  KoUer,  a  Wang 
er  for  more  than  10  7010  computer  user  and  direc- 
years.  Naughton  indicat-  tor  of  information  services  at 
ed  that  Wang  has  provid-  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Intend¬ 
ed  users  with  demoostra-  tional  Executive  Service  Corp., 
tions  of  products  being  said  he  believes  that  V^g  has 
beta-tested  —  some-  "really  turned  the  comer  on  cus- 
thing  almost  unheard  of  tomer  service.  There  ts  oo  more 
two  years  ago.  passing  the  buck.  When  there 

"Now  they  ev^  apol-  has  been  a  problem  with  either  a 
ogize  for  the  roughness  product  or  an  individual,  V^g 
of  tbe  beta-test  ver-  has  seen  U  resolved." 
sions."  Naughton  said.  Wang’s  net  loss  for  tbe  quar- 
“Before,  if  you  did  see  a  ter  included  restructuring  and 
product  at  that  point  in  other  special  charges  totaling 
development,  you  had  to  $417  ir^on  and  year-end  ad- 
sign  multiple  nondisclo-  justments  representing  changes 
sure  agreements."  -  in  estimates  to  annual  expense 
With  more  than  and  income  items  of  $24.2  mil- 
50.000  proprietary  VS  lion.  Last  year's  fourth  quarter 
of  tbe  past  year,  GUlman  sak)  system  installatioos  worldwide,  ended  with  a  toss  of  $374.7  mil- 
that  Wwg  certainly  has  done  a  Wang  must  provide  existing  cus-  lion,  or  $2.29  per  share, 
better  job  of  servicing  tbe  user  tomers  with  an  upward  migra- 
community  but  feels  that  it  still  tkn  path  and  simultaneously  es- 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  tablish  itself  as  a  significant 


Declming  realities 

Reduced  skipmtHts  m  J969 hampered  Hbiig'r 
groudk  M  the  midsue  sjtiems  market  end  eroded 
its  prtience  im  the  maU  ^ems  market 
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CORRECTION 


Second-quarter  net  income  (or 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  was  in¬ 
correctly  stated  (CW.  July  23]. 
Tandem's  net  income  rose  5.5% 
to  $32.4  million. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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If  r®2  IsThe  Answ^  what 

The  HeA.  V\&s  The  Ouestiari? 


Beginning  to  wonder  about  betting 
your  company’s  future  on  DB2? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  A 
know  how  IBM’s 
information  manage¬ 
ment  approach 
will  address  the 
major  problems 
and  issues 
you’ll  face  in 
the  90s? 

We  think  you 
would.  So, 
we’ve  developed 
a  check-list  of 
what’s  most 
important  to  you. 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you 
can  expect  from  IBM. 

And  what  you  can  expect  from  us. 


INVESTMENT  0^' - 

PROTECTION:  'MS _ ✓ _  wa  wiiiv,ii  v<iii  iiccj 

RunsappliMUons  - ^  fj-Qjj,  hardware 

from...  cA-iDMs - constramts.  Allofyour 

_  CA-DATACOM^ _  / - 

PORTABILITY  - i— 

Runs  identically  :  MVS/XA  / _ / 

on...  MVS/ESA  /  I  /  I 

VSE _  /  I 

VM _ ^  midrange  to  PC. 

— - ^  CA90S  also  protects 

STANDARDS  ANSI  SQL  ✓  /  _  the  Hiassive  investment 

F1PS~  /  !  /  ~ 

SAA  ✓  !  / 

NAS  / 

DISTRIBUTED  !  Remote  Request  /  !  / 

DATABASE  Distributed  Request _  /  w  luii  jruui  pitistiit 

Repiicaaon  ✓  Unchanged  using  our  relational 

- - pamnonmg^ - ^  database  technology. 

INTEGRATION  DicDonaiy _  ✓  » I,.., 

_ ^  ry  Systems  Security  y  Altogether,  it  s  a  Smarter,  moti 

PROVEN :  Sup^rts  tens  of  thousands  x  practical  approach  to  informatior 

of  mission-critical  applications  management 

As  the  world’s  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company.  Computer 
Associates  can  give  you  more. 

Much  more.  wnu  ^  pauvnu/ 

To  begin  with  CA-IDMS7DB  and  waiting  for  IBM... 

CA-DATACOM/DB*  are  more  Whatareyou  waitingjor? 

practical,  productive  and  proven 
than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative. 

Our  comprehensive  software 

For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003.  ©  1900  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewan  Avenue.  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787. 
All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 


STANDARDS 


DISTRIBUTED 

DATABASE 


INTEGRATION 


engineering  solutions  and 

integrated  life-cycle  support  are 
.  ready  today  including;  4GL’s; 
one  of  the  industry’s  most 
successful  COBOL 

_ development 

environments; 
application 
generators; 
knowledge-based 
systems  and 
products  for 

-  project 

estimation  and 
change 
management. 

In  addition, 
our  information 

_  management 

solution  is  built 
upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s  which  can  free  you 
from  hardware 
constraints.  All  of  your 
—  mission-critical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 

from  mainframe  to  _ 

midrange  to  PC. 

CA90S  also  protects 
the  massive  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 
you  to  run  your  present  applications 
unchanged  using  our  relational 
database  technology. 

Altogether,  it’s  a  smarter,  more 
practical  approach  to  information 
management. 

And  one  that’s  readily  available 
today. 

Which  leaves  just  one  question 
for  everyone  who’s  still  patiently 
waiting  for  IBM... 

Whatareyou  waiting/or? 


(ZOMPUTER 

Associates 


NEWS 


NEWS  SHORTS 

Schwab's  Lanier  takas  DHL  wheel 

Mkhae!  Lanier,  former  senior  vicei)re3ident  in  nformation 
systems  at  Charles  Sdtwab  A  Co..  wiO  take  over  the  top  IS  slot 
at  DHL  Worldwide  Ejipress  this  week  foOovring  the  retirement 
of  Senior  Vice-President  of  MIS  WQbam  Pl^t  Lanier  left 
Schwab  shortly  after  the  restgnatioa  of  Executive  Vke-Prest- 
dent  of  Information  Services  Woodson  Hobbs  in  the  summer  of 
1988.  according  to  a  Schwab  employee.  Mark  Bannann  re¬ 
placed  Hobbs  as  the  San  Francisco  investment  firm’s  CIO.  La¬ 
nier  reporttdy  spent  the  interim  between  his  resignation  from 
Schwab  and  te  appointment  at  DHL  working  as  an  indepen- 
deol  coosultanL 


Layoff  at  Bull 

Bull  HN  Information  Systems.  Inc.  coafirmed  last  week  that 
Croupe  Bull  plans  to  reduce  its  work  force  by  as  many  as  3.000 
people  ww'l^ide  in  the  coming  year.  Accorthog  to  David 
Dothcfa,  executive  vice  president  for  corporate  relatioos,  the 
maiorTty  of  the  layoHs  wS  occur  in  Europe.  While  the  company 
currently  has  oo  piaos  lo  reduce  the  stateside  staff.  Dothch  did 
not  rule  out  that  poeeibffity  as  the  company  continues  to  down- 
stae  throu^wut  the  year. 


Nynax  to  teW  radio  links 

The  Nynex  Sdeoce  and  Technology  unit  of  Nynex  Corp.  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Coamuaucatioos  Commissiao  for  an  ex¬ 
perimental  bcense  to  test  and  evaluate  digital  radio  technol¬ 
ogies  test  week.  The  tests  are  intended  to  determine  whether 
these  technologies  can  be  used  to  transmit  telephone  ca&s  be- 
tweencustoroers  and  telcphooe  company  sites.  Deploying  digi- 
tah  radio  technology  in  the  local  exdiange  earner  (fistributioa 
system  or  local  k>op  could  result  in  better  overaD  service  and 
signSeaDt  cost  savings,  the  company  said. 


Norton  Utilities  gets  LAN  support 

Symantec  Carp.’s  Fter  Norton  Computing  group  test  week 
announced  Verafoo  5.0  of  its  Norton  Utilities  package  for  IBM- 
compatible  MS-DOS  machmes.  extending  stqipart  to  NoveQ. 
Inc's  Netware  operating  system  ip  an  effort  to  broaden  Utili¬ 
ties'  estimated  current  base  of  1  miOion  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers.  Utilities  5.0  "rides"  Netware  to  access  remote  d^  drives 
scattered  throughout  a  NoveO  local-area  network.  Users  see 
samdated  disk  drive  lights  oo  tbdr  screens  that  indicate 
whether  remote  chives  are  being  accesaed.  according  to  the 
vendor.  Users  reportedy  can  use  UtiEties'  yneme  capability, 
far  example,  for  any  dhve  they  are  able  to  access  through 
Netware. 


Delta  Switch  eyes  LAN  business 

Data  Switch  Corp.,  a  maker  of  matrix  switches  and  other  man¬ 
agement  and  cootrol  systems  for  data  proceateng  and  commu- 
nicatlOQS  apphcatioQs,  said  test  week  it  has  entered  imo  a  tech¬ 
nical  agreement  with  token-ring  and  ittenietworking  vendor 
Protean,  Inc.  Data  Switdi  wdl  reporteiSy  lacorpoiate  Protcon 
router  technology  into  its  products  in  an  effort  to  imk  LANs  to 
the  corporate  data  center.  The  company  said  it  wiB  also  resell 
Protean  products  such  as  token-rfog  network  adapter  cards  as 
accesBories.  The  aimouncement  teOs  on  the  be^  of  matrix 
switdi  rival  Bytex  Corp. 's  ccmparable  move  to  expand  into  the 
LAN  business  with  its  acquisition  of  Chantilly.  >te.-based 
Vance  Systems  Carp.,  maker  of  the  ATS  LAN  1000  protocol 
analyaer. 


Daisy  shrivels 

Workstation  piooeer  Daisy  Systems  Corp.  was  dragged  into 
banknqitcy  court  by  its  creditors  and  reloaded  with  a  vokm- 
taiyreorgamiation  request  test  week  in  ^Jose,  Calif.  The  ia- 
vokncary  Chapter  11  proceedings  began  in  May  when  six 
creditora  asked  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Colorado  to 
initiate  reorganiation.  Exc^  for  19M.  Daisy  has  shown 
losaes  sioce  1986.  with  a  $140  mOboQ  loss  test  year. 

Mon  turns  Aortson  page  112 


Lotus  litiption  draws  protest 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CBSTMT 


kick  that  lawsutt  out 
lMedoor:5-6-7-8.  innovate  don't 
titrate;  interfaces 

should  be  free;  D-E-F^O,  took 
and  feel  has  got  to  go. " 

—  League  of  Programming 
Freedom  "hex chant.” 


For  the  second  year  m  a  row.  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.  was  the 
target  of  demonstrations  last 
week  by  the  League  of  Program¬ 
ming  Freedom,  a  group  formed 
to  protest  litigation  over  the  look 
and  feel  of  user  interfaces. 

About  300  demonstrators  — 
twice  as  many  as  last  year  —  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  small  next  to 
Lotus’  Cambridge.  Mass,  head¬ 
quarters  to  listen  to  speeches  by 
Richard  Stallman,  the  league’s 
founder;  Patrick  Winston,  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIT's  artificial  intelh- 
gence  laboratory:  and  other 
weD-known  figures  in  academia 
and  the  computer  industry. 

"We  have  come  to  warn  the 
public  of  the  terrible  harm  (hat 
Lotus  is  trying  to  do  to  computer 
users."  said  Stallman,  developer 
of  Emacs.  a  widely  used  pro¬ 
gramming  editor.  Stallman  re¬ 
cently  received  a  MacArthur 
Foun^tion  fellowship  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  free  software. 

Cop^g  and  using  computer 
interfaces  is  as  old  as  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry  itself,  said  Stan 
Kugeil.  founder  and  fOTraer  pres¬ 
ident  of  Javelin  Software  Corp. 

"The  irony  is  that  Lotus  and 


Lwogue  of  Programming  Froodom  launches 
at  Lotus  last  week,  i  nsisti  ng  that  'look  and feel  has  got  logo  ’ 


Apple  probably  would  not  exist 
today  if  there  had  been  look-and- 
feel  copyrights."  Kugeil  said. 
The  look  and  feel  of  Lotus  1-2-3 
is  closely  based  on  X^sicalc.  and 
that  of  the  Apple  Madntc^  is 
based  on  work  by  Xerox  Corp* 
and  others,  he  said. 

Stallman  and  other  league 
members  charged  that  look-and- 
feei  lawsuits  by  Lotus.  Ap^de 
Computer,  Inc.  and  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.  will  stifle  innovation  and 
force  programmers  to  develop 
incompatible  interfaces  simply 
to  avoid  copyright  liligatitm. 

In  June.  Lotus  won  a  copy¬ 
right  infringement  lawsuit  fil^ 
against  Paperback  Software  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  and  Mosaic 
Software,  Inc.  Lotus  has  also 
filed  similar  suits  against  Borland 
Internationa]  and  The  Santa 


Cruz  Operation. 

"Unfortuoately.  Lotus  has 
won  the  first  battle."  Stallman 
told  the  gathering.  While  it  is 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  eventuaUy  overturn  the  Lo¬ 
tus  decision,  the  League  hopes 
to  prod  Congress  into  "letting  us 
continue  doing  what  we  have  al¬ 
ways  done."  Stallman  said. 

The  protestors  walked  a  pkk- 
et  line  in  front  of  Lotus  for  about 
30  minutes,  carrying  signs  and 
chanting  slogans. 

A^ced  to  cOTuaent  on  the 
complaints  that  lawsuits  stifle  in¬ 
novation.  a  Lotus  spokesman 
said:  "We  disagree  with  that  po¬ 
sition  because  we  feel  that  copy¬ 
right  law  provides  a  legal  frame¬ 
work  that  encourages  the 
innovation  that  has  driven  the 
software  industry's  success." 


AS/400S 

FROM  PAGE  1 

back  lost  accounts  from  other 
vendors  at  an  escalating  rate,  the 
vice-presideDt  of  application 
business  systems  said. 

Just  a  few  weeks  past  its  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary,  the  AS/400  has 
sold  twice  as  many  systems  as 
the  wildly  popular  System/36  did 
in  its  first  two  years.  LaBant 
said.  Revenue  growth  for  the 
line  was  27%  last  year. 

LaBant  also  spoke  frankly  of 
the  AS/400  as  a  replacement 
system  for  other  3M  platforms, 
siich  as  the  aging  3080  main- 
ft^me  line,  indicating  that  fflM 
has  resolved  whatever  internal 
strife  the  "downsizing"  trend 
may  have  caused. 

He  and  other  ffiM  managers 
insisted  that  the  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  pDwerstations  and 
servers  pose  no  threat  to  their 
midrange  darling.  Just  as  Ihgital 
Equipment  Corp.  officials  say 
their  Unix-based  workstations 
will  not  erode  their  commercial 
systems  base,  so  does  3M  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  RS/6000  will  snare 
mainly  technical  and  sdentifk 
users  while  the  AS/400  remains 
the  choice  for  business  use. 


"Actually.  1  think  the  market 
vrill  decide  it  for  us,  as  usual." 
said  B<^  Dies,  a  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  AS/400s.  While  there 
are  no  plans  to  add  Unix  to  the 
AS/400,  3M  does  intend  to  im¬ 
prove  connectivity 
between  the  AS/ 

400  and  the  RS/ 

6000,  he  added. 

Tie  overall  strat¬ 
egy  tor  the  AS/400'8 
future  also  includes 
greater  emphasis  on 
customizing  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  imag¬ 
ing  and  voice/data 
transmission.  Users 
can  expect  3M  to 
keep  expanding  the 
power  cd  hi^-end  processors. 
LaBant  said,  while  dropping  low- 
end  entry-level  prices  into  the 
workstation  arena  between 
$10,000  and$15.000. 

Users  who  have  topped  out 
on  their  Model  70s,  however, 
will  have  to  wait  until  1991  for 
IBM’s  new  high-end  models  — 
and  for  the  multiprocessing  ca¬ 
pabilities  3M  has  promised. 

LaBant  spent  many  of  his  first 
90  days  on  the  job  visiting  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  a  handful  of 
large  customers  who  are  install¬ 
ing  hundreds  —  in  one  case. 


thousands  —  of  AS/400s.  Most 
of  the  AS/400  sales  have  gone 
into  what  3M  calls  "nniltiples" 
accounts,  where  customers  in¬ 
stall  anywhere  from  a  few  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  machines  and  most 
use  PC  networking 
software. . 

"What  has  not 
been  well  pubUdzed 
is  the  role  the 
AS/400  is  playing  at 
large  multiples,"  La¬ 
Bant  said. 

In  his  talks  with 
customers,  LaBant 
also  heard  requests 
for  the  long-prom¬ 
ised  distributed  da- 
tal»se  capabilities 
—  Ode  of  the  features  on  the  list 
of  Systems  Applkatko  Architec¬ 
ture  (SAA)  pledges.  The  AS/400 
is  also  late  in  providing  Rexx,  a 
higlvlevel  procedural  language 
thatispart^SAA. 

However,  LaBant  and  his 
managers  insisted  that  other 
than  those  two  features,  the 
AS/400  is  tm  schedule.  “My  lab 
in  Rochester,  fMinn.].  has  to  pro¬ 
vide  those  SAA  functions."  be 
said.  "I  have  to  make  sure  we  are 
moving  down  the  SAA  path  as 
fast  as  possible  and  along  vrith 
everyone  etee." 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  FVoMem 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
networidng.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX,. 
X.25,SNA,etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 

incompatible  networks  and  r*  _ _ 

computers  appear  as  if  it  ^ 

were  a  single  database  ] 

om  a  single  computer.  1 

So  users  can  get  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
network  (^)eTating  system.  From 
UJ62  to  DECnet  to  NetWare . 

Arxl  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
su(^rts  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  su|^rt  organization  of  any  software 
company,  itKludihg  over  200  specialists  trair^d 
to  hwdle  networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.To  sign  up  for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  exL  8104. 


Compatibihty*  Portability  »Coritiectability  | _ _ j 
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. .  for  BellSouth ‘secrets’ 


Dial  1-800. 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDEK 

cvfrAFT 


CHICAGO  —  The  attorney  lor 
Craig  Netdorf,  a  20-year-old 
electrooic  newsletter  editor, 
said  bst  wedc  that  he  pbna  to  file 
a  crril  lawsuit  against  BeBaouth 
Corp.  as  a  result  of  the  firm's ‘‘ir¬ 
responsible'’  handling  of  a  case 
involving  the 
theft  of  a  coR^wt- 
er  text  file  ftom 
the  firm. 

Federal  prose¬ 
cutors  damissed 
charges  against 
Neidorf  four  days 
into  the  tral,  af¬ 
ter  proeecutkm 
witnesses  con- 
.  ceded  in  cyoes-ex- 
aminatioo  that 
much  of  the  infor- 
matioo  in  the  (ext 
file  ‘was  widely 
available. 

Neidarf.  the  co-editor  at 
“Pfarack.*'  a  newsletter  for  com¬ 
puter  hackers,  was  accused  by 
federal  authorities  of  conspiring 
to  steaJ  and  publish  a  text  file 
that  detailed  the  inner  workings 
of  Bettsouth's  enhanced  911 


emergency  telephone  system 
across  nine  states  in  the  South- 
east[CW.July30). 

"What  happened  in  this  case 
» that  the  government  accepted 
k>dL  stock  and  barrel  everything 
that  Bellaoutb  told  them  without 
an  independent  assessment," 
said  Sheldon  Zenner,  Neidorfs 
attorney. 

One  witness,  a 
BellSouth  service 
manager.  ac- 
knmriedged  that 
detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  in¬ 
ner  workings  of 
the  911  system 
could  be  pur¬ 
chased  ftom  Bell¬ 
South  for  a  nomi- 
nal  fee  using  a 
toll-free  tde- 
pbone  number. 

A  Bdlcore  se¬ 
curity  expert  udm 
was  hired  by  Beti- 
south  to  investigate  intxuaiotts 
into  its  computer  systems  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  theft  of  the  file  went 
unreported  for  nearly  a  year. 

Last  week,  a  BellSouth 
qwkesman  said  the  firm’s  secu¬ 
rity-  experts  delayed  reporting 


the  theft  because  they  were 
(w^e  intent  on  monitoring  and 
preventing  intrusions  into  the 
company's  computer  systems. 
"Thw  are  only  so  much  re¬ 
sources  in  the  data  security  are¬ 
na.  and  we  felt  that  it  was  more 
urgent  to  investigate."  be  said. 

He  also  disputed  assertions 
that  the  document  was  of  little 
value.  "It  is  extremely  propri¬ 
etary  and  contained  routing  in¬ 
formation  on  911  calls  through 
our  nine-state  territory  as  well 
as  entry  points  iitfo  the  system." 
be  said. 

A  c|ukk  wfidbig 

The  case  unraveled  after  Robert 
Riggs,  a  prosecution  witness 
who  had  ahesdy  pleaded  guilty 
for  hb  role  in  the  theft  of  the  doc¬ 
ument.  testified  that  be  had  act¬ 
ed  akne  and  that  Neidorf  had 
merely  agreed  to  publish  the 
textf^m"Phrack.'’ 

Neidorf  and  his  attorney 
agreed  to  a  pretrial  diversion,  a 
program  un^  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  voluntarily  dismisses 
the  indictment  but  could  rein¬ 
state  it  if  Neidorf  ctmunits  a  simi¬ 
lar  crime  within  a  year. 

The  case  has  stirred  up  na¬ 


tional  debate  on  the  rights  of 
computer  users  in  the  age  of 
electronic  information.  The 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation, 
a  dvil  liberties  group  set  up  by 
Mitch  Kapor.  founder  of  Lotus 
Development  Corp.,  may  partid- 
pate  in  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit 
against  BellSouth,  said  Terry 
Gross,  an  attorney  at  the  New 


York  law  firm  of  RabinovrU  Bou¬ 
din  Standard  Krinsky  &  Lieber- 
man. 

"The  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation  is  concerued  by  the 
irresponsibility  of  BeOsouth  of 
clain^g  from  the  outset  that 
this  was  confidential  material 
when  it  should  have  known  that 
it  was  not."  Grgss  said. 


Too  much  access 


PENSACOLA.  Fla.  —  A  former  U.S.  Air  Force  airman,  alleged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Doom,  pleaded  guilty  last  week 
in  U.S.  District  Court  to  possession  of  at  least  15  access  codes 
with  intent  to  defraud. 

f^ter  J.  Salxman,  19,  an  airman  at  Elgin  Air  Force  Base, 
used  an  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  HE  to  enter  telephone  systems 
operated  by  BellSouth  Corp..  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  and  other  car¬ 
riers.  said  Stephen  Pretsser,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Florida. 

A  device  that  logs  outgoing  calls  indicated  that  Salman  was 
"burning  the  wires"  without  paying  for  the  telephone  calls, 
Preissersaid. 

The  airman  is  alleged  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Doom,  a  group  of  hackers  under  investigation  by  federal  and 
state  authorities.  Authorities  searching  Sateman’s  home  un¬ 
covered  correspondence  that  indicated  Salanan  was  a  member 
of  the  group.  Pi^sser  said. 

Salxman  will  be  sentenced  on  Oct  5  and  could  receive  a 
maximum  of  1 0  years  imprisonment  and  a  $250,000  fine. 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


Muidorf  moy  auw  Jor 
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vendor,  HoftraansakL 

Chrysler  Corp-  recently 
chose  MCI  to  provide  an  inter¬ 
state  1.SM  bit/sec.  network  for 
business  and  engmeering  data. 
Chrysler  asked  MCI  to  develop  a 
knowledge-based  system  for 
auiomaticaliy  respoo^g  to  rou- 
tine  network  problems. 

The  capability  being  devd- 
oped  »  a  data-oriented  vernon  of 
MD's  Integrated  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Services,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  mostly  forme  with  MCI's 
voice-based  Vnei  service.  Heath 
said  it  win  be  turned  into  a  prod¬ 
uct  with  general  avaibibility 


withtnayearorso. 

Heath  said  70%  of  the  MCI 
communications  network  is  now 
geared  for  hi^-speed  data  com- 
municatioRS.  The  balance,  while 
able  to  support  data  transmis¬ 
sion,  does  not  yet  have  aQ  of  the 
reconfigurability.  intelUgence 
and  hull  tolerance  desirable  for 
the  most  demanding  data  appli- 
cations.  be  sakL 

MCI  would  seem  to  have  little 
choice  but  to  jump  on  the  data 
bandwagon.  It  behind  arch- 
rival  AT&T  h.  uie  breadth  and 
depth  at  its  data  services,  and  Hs 
data  offerings  now  account  for 
less  than  $1  billion  of  its  annual 
revenue.  Meanwhile,  the  market 
for  data  services  is  growing  at 
35%  annually  while  demand  for 


voice  rises  at  a  3%  to  5%  rate, 
said  Berge  Ayvazian,  a  vice-pres* 
idem  at  The  Yankee  Group. 

"MCI  has  not  been  successful 
in  stealing  [data)  market  share 
ftom  AT&T,"  Ayvazian  said. 
That  is  partly  b^use  MCI's 
services  are  less  mature  and  cus¬ 
tomers  have  traditionally  felt 
more  comfortable  trusting  their 
mission-critical  data  applications 
to  AT&T,  he  said. 

"We  absolutely  must  become 
a  fuO-service  supplier  in  ^obal 
markets  —  data  and  voice," 
Heath  said.  "We  could  be  a  nicely 
profitable,  slow-growth  compa¬ 
ny.  but  MCI's  objectives  are  to 
win  market  share  and  to  grow 
rapidly." 

One  Fortune  500  firm  uses 


MCI,  AT&T  and  U.S.  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  for  its  data 
network  backbone,  but  it  uses 
mostly  AT&T  for  its  low-speed, 
point-to-point  analog  and  (hgital 
data  circuits.  The  firm’s  director 
of  data  communications,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  said, 
"With  Tl.  MCI  and  Sprint  have 
proven  very  effective.  But  below 
Tl,  MCI  and  Sprint  can’t  re¬ 
spond  as  effectively  as  AT&T.  If 
AT&T  says  they'll  be  there  (for 
an  in^albtion)  on  July  7,  tb^’U 
be  there.  The  ability  to 
deliver  services  on  time 
is  a  problem  with 
MCI." 

MCI  has  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  data 
processing  and  net¬ 
working  environments 
in  the  world,  Ayvazian 
said.  "But  so  far,  MCI 
has  not  allowed  that  fo¬ 
cus  to  penetrate  into 
product  management. 

They  have  not  taken 
their  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  expertise  to 
market." 

Heath  said  MCI  is 
moving  toward  "uni¬ 
versal  dial  tone  for 
data,"  by  which  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  vkkocanferetidng 
can  be  invoked  as  readily  as  a 
long-distance  voice  caU.  He  said 
MCI  wiO  increasingly  offer  high¬ 
speed  switched  services  in  which 
customers  can  instantly  boost 
transmission  capacity  to  meet 
peak  loads  for  applications  such 
as  computer-aid^  desgn  and 
manufacturing  and  interconnec¬ 
tion  of  local- area  networks. 

Some  users  are  apparently 


willing  to  wait  for  MCI  to  round 
out  Its  data  offerings.  One  year 
ago.  Merrill  Lyndi  &  Co.  handed 
MCI  a  $150  million  telecom¬ 
munications  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract.  Thomas  Byrnes,  telecom¬ 
munications  vke-preskleot  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  recently  sak). 
"MCI  has  shown  that  it  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  state-of-the-art  network 
delivery.  We  feel  we  do  not  have 
tb  absorb  the  risk  of  buying  gold 
technology.  We  say  fo  MCI,  in 
effect,  that  if  something  new 


comes  along,  we'D  use  it” 
Applications  such  as  dectron- 
ic  m^  and  EDI  will  become  an 
increasiagly  important  part  of 
MCI’s  strategy,  Heath  said. 
"Value-added  applications  can 
potentially  double  our  market. " 

The  data  market  is  less  prke- 
sensitive  than  the  voice  m^et, 
Heath  saxL  "In  our  surveys, 
price  is  forgotten.  It’s  functions, 
features,  rdiability." 

AUGUST  6, 1990 


Giving  ‘inn’  to  net  needs 


Nowthut  it  has  accumulated  133  prop¬ 
erties  under  Hs  hotel  management 
umbrdla.  Prime  Motor  Inns.  Inc.  has 
decided  to.leverage  its  position  as  a 
large  user  of  network  services  with  a 
customized  MCI  CommunicatioRs  Corp.  Vnei 
package. 

The  contract  is  a  $30  million,  three-year  ex¬ 
clusive  agreement.  Douglas  Holloway,  vice- 
president  of  technical  services  at  Prime,  said 
"substantial"  savings  and  unproved  services  to 
iMd  guests  were  the  impetus  behind  the  deal 
Vnet  is  MCI's  virtual  network  offering,  a 
I  long-haul  transport  optxm  that  allows  custom- 
I  ers  to  allocate  a  portioa  of  the  puUc  network 
'  between  their  premises  and  the  earner's  cen¬ 
tral  office  to  a  mix  of  services.  Virtual  networks 
offer  the  channd  allocation  the  flexibility  of  a 
I  private  network  without  forcing  users  to  make 


large  investments  in  equipment,  dedicated  tines 
and  telecommunications  personnel. 

Prime  Motor  Ions  in  Fairfield,  NJ.,  owns 
and/or  cqierates  hotels  of  various  franchises,  in¬ 
cluding  Howard  Jdmson’s,  Rantada,  Inc.  and 
Hobd^  Inns.  Inc.  The  firm  intends  to  use  Vnet 
as  a  did-up  network  for  vnee  and  modem  appli¬ 
cations.  credit-card  authorizations  and  call  ac¬ 
counting  fuoctkms,  Holloway  said  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  network  will  be  handled  entirely  by 
MCI. 

Holloway  said  a  contributing  foctor  to  the 
MCI  selection  was  the  carrier's  flexibility  in  its 
billing  system.  He  said  the  other  two  bidders  — 
AT&T  and  U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co.  — 
did  not  offer  the  flexHnlity  in  aggregating  the 
billings  of  individual  locations  and  sen^g  them 
toacentral  location. 

JOANIEM.WEXLER 
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At  a  glance 

^fCi  looks  at  daUnmented  services  os  a 
chance  to  stay  on  a/ast-track  grvwtk  path 


1969  revenue:  $6.5  biBon 
1969  eamiags:  $556  miffion 
Average  anmial  growth  in  revenue 
(19Sri989): 

26.9% 

Total  aasets:  $6.3  faiBoo 
Rank  in  U.Su  loog&staiice  mskeC  No.  2 
Martlet  rtm  (of  $S5  bBIkio  narkrt):  12% 
Employees:  19,000 


Developit 
Once  And  Rw  AM 

Professional  ORACLE  Allows  PC  Developers  To  Build  Applications  For  All  Their  Computers.  Without  Any  Re-coding. 


Software  developers  can  now  use  their  PCs 
to  create  even  the  most  sophisticated  database 
applications  and  then  run  them  unchanged  on 
virtually  any  major  computer  system. 

Everything  from  a  standalone  PC  to  a 
client-server  configuration  on  a  LAN,  from  a 
minicomputer  to  the  largest  IBM  mainframe. 

In  fact,  applications  developed  with 
ORACLE*  tools  and  database  run  unchanged 
on  over  80  different  computers. 

ORACLE  tools  give  PC  programmers  an 
integrated  set  of  application  development 


tools  including  a  powerful  4GL,  a  screen 
generator,  a  reportwriter  and  a  menu 
generator. 

ORACLE  tools  can  access  data  distributed 
over  multiple  ORACLE  databases  as  well  as 
data  stored  in  other  vendors'  software  such  as 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQUDS  and  OEC’s  RMS. 

Oracle  backs  all  of  its  products  with  the 
largest  service,  support  and  consulting  group 
in  the  world. 


And  if  you  order  now.  Oracle  will  provide 
30  days  of  free  installation  support  plus  a  30- 
day  money-back  guarantee. 

Buy  the  Professional  ORACLE  tools  and 
database  for  $1299,  or  you  can  buy  just  the 
tools  for  $799. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  81A1  ri^t  away 
and  see  just  how  quickly  and 
easily  things  develop. 
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Expert  systems  make  their  mark  in  corporations 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

cmsTitrf 


BOSTON  —  Expert  systems  are  on  the 
move  again.  the  technology  has 

not  lived  up  to  the  hyped  expectatioos 
previous  years,  targe  information  sys¬ 
tems  shops  around  the  cornitry  have  im¬ 
plemented  production  applications  using 
expert  systems  toob. 

Representatives  frqm  some  30  user 
organixatiotts  talked  about  their  applica- 
tioos  at  the  AAAI-90  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Artificial  Intelligence,  held  here 
iastweek. 

Eaton  Corp.  in  Milwaukee  has  de¬ 


ployed  more  than  20  expert  systems  com¬ 
panywide,  said  Michael  L.  Smith,  a  senior 
AI  specialist  at  Eaton's  corporate  re¬ 
search  and  development  group.  “Our  goal 
is  to  have  20.000  people  using  expert  sys¬ 
tems  by  year-end  2000."  he  said. 

Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.'s  ex¬ 
pert  system  helps  factory  workers  diag¬ 
nose  and  fix  proUems  that  occur  on  the 
(voduction  Um.  It  runs  on  personal  com¬ 
puters  in  the  factory  and  hooks  into  the 
corporate  database.  Once  the  system  has 
helped  diagnose  the  problem,  a  video 
shows  the  user  how  to  &  the  problem. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.'s  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Group  has  several  pilot  expert  sys¬ 


tems  that  are  slated  to  go  into  production 
within  the  next  year  or  so.  Applications 
include  merchandising,  marketing  and  au¬ 
diting. 

"We've  been  involved  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  two  years."  said  Mike  Ro- 
galski.  a  Sears  s^ware  specialist  "We 
bebeve  the  technology  can  be  useful  for 
us;  it's  not  just  for  rocket  scientists." 
Benefits  so  far  include  improved  custom¬ 
er  service  and  "flexible  and  responsive 
development  tools."  he  said. 

Th^s  Papageorge,  corporate  AI 
marketing  director  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  estimated  that  about  100  of  the 
Fortune  1.000  firms  have  "missiorKrriti- 
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cal  production  applications  that  use  ex¬ 
pert  systems  technology.  This  trend 
started  around  three  years  ago  but  be¬ 
came  significaitt  in  the  last  nine  months. " 

Different  factors  are  coming  together 
to  spearhead  this  trend.  Robert  N.  (>old' 
man.  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  software  vendor  AI  Corp.  in  Waltham. 
Mass.,  said.  "IS  directors  are  realizing 
there  are  problems  in  their  or^nizations 
that  this  technology  can  address.  These 
are  generally  adaptive  lands  of  ^oblems 
—  implementing  corporate  policies  and 
applying  those  rules  to  applications  such 
as  pricing,  allocation,  scheduling.  Predic¬ 
tive  technology  just  ca't  be  built  into  the 
older  programming  tods." 

Tte  first  generation  d  expert  systems 
required  dedicated  hardware  and  new  lan¬ 
guages  and  programming  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  today's  tools  run  on-standard  hard¬ 
ware  and  ^  not  require  programmers  to 
go  through  as  steep  a  learning  curve  as  ■ 
did  older  expert  systems. 

Technology  ^>{^tkms,  Inc.,  a  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  custom  software  house  that 
specializes  in  expert  systems  develop¬ 
ment.  has  implemroted  approximately  30 
commercial  expert  scents,  about  10  of 
which  are  in  p^uctkxi.  "Most  of  tbe^ 
are  spearheaded  by  an  AI  champion  wi^ 
in  the  company  who  knows  about  a  partic¬ 
ular  need  and  knows  that  need  cannot  be 
solved  with  existing  technology,"  said 
President  Bob  Touchton.  "More  and 
more,  though,  the  philosophy  is  'just  give 
me  a  s(riutioD,  and  use  whatever  technol¬ 
ogy  is  appropriate.'  " 

David  Wise,  a  senior  systems  analyst 
at  Frito-Lay.  said  that  although  ex¬ 
pert  systems  strftware  “is  not  yet  mature 
and  can't  do  everything  you  want  it  to  do, 
it  does  enough.  Vfe've  very  satisfied; 
our  payback  has  been  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  ability  to  make  better  deciskms." 


IBM  gets  strategic 
with  AI  tools 

BOSTON  —  IBM  introduced  a  family  of 
expert  systems  tools  last  week  that 
sp^esmen  characterized  as  its  strategic 
products  in  that  arena. 

The  introduction  to(A  place  at  an  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligeoce  traefe  show  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  where  IBM  demonstrated  its  new 
software,  called  The  Integrated  Reason¬ 
ing  Shell  (TIRS).  It  allows  developers  to 
build  applications  that  incorporate  rea¬ 
soning. 

IBM  wffl  continue  to  sell  its  older  ex¬ 
pert  system  software,  including  Know- 
ledgetod  and  the  Expert  System  Envi¬ 
ronment  However,  the  company's 
"future  investments  will  be  in  TIRS," 
said  Alex  Lilley,  IBM's  manager  of  knowl¬ 
edge-based  sykeros  marketing.  "TIRS  is 
our  multiplatform.  high-perfmmance  ex¬ 
pert  systems  tool" 

TIRS  will  initially  run  under  OS/2, 
AOC,  MVS  and  VM,  and  all  the  Systems 
Aipiicatioo  Architecture  environments 
win  eventually  be  included.  LiBey  said. 
This  will  allow  users  to  develop  expert 
systems  applications  on  any  of  the  sup¬ 
ported  platfonns  and  run  the  application 
on  any  of  the  other  platforms. 

Links  with  IBM’s  IMS  database  man¬ 
agement  system  and  CICS  are  already 
provided,  while  DB2  support  b  on  its  way, 
Lilley  added. 

JOHANNA  AhfBROSlO 
AUGUSTS.  1990 


Grade  Financials  keep 
Burlington  (Mcomfoime 
year-round 


TV/ith  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
W  Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  th^  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pithills. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  ^  Aey  were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Finandals” 
fiunily  of  products  a  dose  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Payables  had  a 
famUiar  feel.  But  they  were  lit^y  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  For  example,  their  suppiiers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly  Oracle  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Orade  Ftnandals. 

Find  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Oracle  Financials  products— Orade  General 
Led^,  Orade  Puniiasing,  Oracle  Pqrables, 
Ora^  Assets,  Oracle  Receivables,  Oracle 
Revenue  Accounting,  Orade  Inventory, 
Orade  Order  Entry,  Oracle  Sales  Analy^, 
Oracle  Personnel,  Oracle  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They're  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  protnbly  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house 


ORACLE’ 

Call  1-80(MMACLE1,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Fmancials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 


Orade  Financials 
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Ashton-Tate  puts  credibility  on  the  line  with  upgrade 


BY  JAMES  EMLY 
cwsiwr 


TORRANCE.  Calif .  ^  The  rules 
of  baseball  do  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  software  devdopment 
business,  Screw  ly  the  rdease  of 
an  inqtortaitt  program  a  second 
time,  and  it  could  be  two  strikes. 


’’inmerimt!” 

So  when  Ashton-Tate  Corp. 
officials  pulled  the  curtain  ba^ 
on  a  debugged  and  revamped 
Dbase  IV  Release  1.1  last  w^. 
not  only  were  16  months  of  re- 
developmeiit  efforts  and  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thousands  of  users  on 
the  iine,  but  analysts  said  the 


coo^any's  feanfial  future  was 
also  han^g  in  the  balance. 

‘There's  been  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  us,  but  I  think  this  time 
we  got  it  right,”  said  Joe  Budge, 
Dbase  product  development 
manager. 

Release  l.l's  (vedecessor 
was  a  failure  of  spectacular  pro- 


portioRS,  which  tended  to  crash 
spontaneously  because  its  mem- 
cry  management  was  so  bad.  It 
was  lamhasterf  in  the  press  and 
tipped  the  ccmipany  toward  four 
quarters  ctf  red  ink. 

Whereas  some  firms  might 
have  chained  their  programmers 
to  their  desks  aixl  subjected 


them  to  ungodly  working  hours 
in  a  rush  to  get  the  program  out 
the  door.  Budge  s^  be  knew 
that  ^ow  and  steady  was  the  way 
to  win  tins  race.  “We  knew  it, 
was  not  going  to  be  an  overnight 
fffucess,''  Budge  said  ctf  the  re¬ 
writing  efforts,  which  began  in 
early  1989.  "The  priority  was  to 
do  it  correctly,  not  cut  comers  to 
just  get  softi^e  out.” 

Ahhou^  Budge  would  not 
comment  oo  the  problematic  Re¬ 
lease  1.0  develofHnent  ^ort  be¬ 
cause  cf  pending  litigation,  he 
said  new  procedures  were  us^ 
to  create  Release  1.1  because 
“Dbase  became  far  too  complex 
for  traditional  PC  [application 
development]  methocte.  ’  ’ 

Budge  said  his  team  needed  to 
tweak  the  rules  (rf  personal  com¬ 
puter  scrftware  development  at 
first  because  they  wanted  to 
Ining  minkxMnputer-  and  main- 
firame-level  testing  procedures 
to  the  new  releases.  “Minis  and 
mainframes  frequently  use  emu¬ 
lator  environments  where  they 
throw  scrftware  against  the  emu¬ 
lators  and  run  automated  tests 
like  there  is  no  tomorrow,”  he 
said.  “That's  not  done  on  a  PC.” 

The  put  together  a  net¬ 
work  sevmal  minis  driving  a 
series  (tf  PCs  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing.  Budge  said,  and  cre¬ 
ated  an  environment  in  which 
the  PC  was  an  extenskm  of  the 
mini.  The  new  version  would  be 
able  to  be  tested  on  a  number  of 
platforms,  including  OS/2,  Unix, 
Digital  Equipment  Coip.  VAX/ 
VMS,  DOS  Extender,  DOS  and 
Apple  Ccmiputer,  Inc.’s  Madn- 
t(^  environment. 

DevdoiMnent  and  testing  of 
software  is  inherently  a  complex 
process.  Dbase  IV  Release  1.1  is 
no  exception:  It  consists  of 
500,000  lines  of  code  that  con- 
trd  more  than  440  ccmunands 
and  functions.  New  code  needed 
to  be  carefully  incorporated  into 
constantly  ufxlated  prerelease 
versions  of  the  sirftware,  called 
baselines,-  to  avoid  tri^ering 
new  problems  elsewhere,  called 
a  regression. 

Code  was  (^en  developed  in 
chunks,  each  of  which  represent¬ 
ed  a  different  part  the  product. 
Budge  said.  Once  a  new  code 
module  was  ready  to  test,  an 
elaborate  series  of  safety  checks 
kicked  in. 

A  agni&ant  new  testing  ad- 
ditkm  was  a  phase  called  pre-in- 
tegrati<m  testing  (PIT) ,  which  al¬ 
lowed  code  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sively  tested  before  int^rating 
it  into  the  baseline.  A  PIT  crew 
built  an  executable  verskm  of  the 
module  and  incorporated  it  into  a 
simulated  Dbase  IV  envirm- 
ment.  Tests  were  then  run  until 
the  module  passed  and  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  new  basdine 
or  was  returned  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  team  ftnr  knprovemei^. 

Beta  testers  also  received  a 
progression  of  Dbase  IV  Re- 
leasel.l  builds,  tested  them  in 
real  life  and  flipped  their  re¬ 
views  back  to  A^ton-Tate  sci¬ 
entists. 


MULTI-LEVEL 
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Multi-Tech  LAN  Solutions 


hnr  m-stap  saarce  fat  LAM  tachaaiagY 

Mult^Tech  introduces  LAN  systems  for  any  lev«l  of  r^etworting, 
optiorvally  bundled  with  Novell*  NetWare*  'Aie  provide  a  variety  of 
Arcnet*  and  Ethernet*  hubs  and  interface  cards,  featunng  the  new 
Ef'Ct2TP  12-port  twisted  pair  Ethernet  hub.  We  also  offer  the 
RS232LAN.  the  low-cost  solution  for  small  woricgroups. 

Um  systmas  tram  a  tmarHar  face 

For  nearly  twenty  years.  Multi-Tech  has  been  a  dependable 
name  modems,  multiplexers  and  other  wide  area  networking 
techrx)iogies  And  as  LAN  technologv  moves  to  new  levels  of 
cormectwity.  you  can  continue  to  count  on  Multi-Tech. 

•For  rnore  ihfprTY\ation.  call  us  at  1-800-3M-9717, 


S<Mtong  the  h^hest  levei  >n  data  communcstions’  MuH>-Tech  delivers 
a  fi#  Ine  ol  products.  >nciud<n^rnoOems.  statistical  muitipieiiers.  LAN 
systems  aod  3270  emuiaicxs 


BMuttiTecKA 

Systems  VQF 

The  right  answ»f»vefYtitn» 

Multi-Tech  Systems.  Inc. 

2:0s  Woodale  Drive 
Mounds  View.  Minnesota  S51t2  U.SA 
(612)  78S-3SOO  (800)328-9717 
US.  FAX  (612)  786-9874 
International  leiex  4996372  MLTTC 
International  FAX  (612)  375-9460 
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This  isn’t  the  ailyvvay  to  jtm  txw  different  systems 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  applicatim 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
spmething  you've  never  had  before: 
freedom,  lire  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  ife  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica- 
tkns.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  iriformation  among  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems 

So  v^^tever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


C  Copyright  1990.  ScAwareAG.  NAIVRALb  a  tiademuii  of  Software  AG.  DECsatndemirirofttwDIgilalEquipfMftCorpondon. 
IBM  u  a  tndemarfc  of  the  InreriiatKnal  Business  Machines  Corporatm 
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Compaq  fights  notebook  PC 

•j«  •'  •  Compw)  tut  the  prices  of  its 

pressurewithlowerpnces  \ 

the  Model  1  below  the  $2,000 


BYKICKAROFASTORE 
cwrrwr  - 


r.«npaq  Computer  Corp.  cut  mailL  It  also  reduced  the  prices 
prices  of  its  inarket>leading  LTE  of  the  LTE/2S6  line  by  12%  to 
for  the  first  time.  The  cuts  todi-  16%. 


A  recent  weve  of  price  cots  in  cated  that  the  pricing  structures  Compaq’s  move  follows  cuts 

DoCetook'Sise  portable  cocnput-  of  first-ti^  notebook  vendors  by  feQow  portable  leaders  NEC 
ers  oihnmated  last  week  as  are  starting  to  crack  in  the  foce  Technologies,  Inc.  and  Toshiba 


America  Information  Systems, 
Inc.  NEC  knocked  33%  to  36% 
otf  the  prices  of  its  Uhralite 
notebook  personal  computers 
last  month.  In  June,  Toshiba  re> 
duced  prices  across  its  line  by 
6%  to  16%. 

Tbe  reductions  are  largely  a 
case  of  the  big  boys  swatting  at 
the  swarm  (rf  new,  low-priced 
gnats,  observers  said.  Aggres¬ 
sive  new  players  have  ’'caused 
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Cincom's  SUPRA*  High  PcrfonnaiKe  BUK IN  A  WlKNE  HEW  llGHl 

Relational  r^MS  is  nou'SAA  compliant  and  MVS  environments  as  well 

as  V'SE.  It  also  runs  on  VAX"*  and  UNIXT  Better  yet,  it’s  the  most  powerful  DBMS  around. 
Because  a|:^lkations  built  using  SUPRA  are  DB2  compatible,  you  can  implement  relational 
SN'stcms  today  u»ng  SUPRA  in  your  existing  environment  and  run  with  DB2  later  with¬ 
out  conversion.  So  r^*  vou  can  go  SAA  without  spending  a  blue  million.  Call  today  for 
more  information. 
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these  vendors  to  sit  up  and  take 
notiw,”  said  Richard  Horan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  "Ratable  Technede^  Up¬ 
date”  in  New  York. 

A  typical  exarn;^  is  Chicago- 
based  Airis  CooDputer  Corp., 
which  announced  a  $1,900  full- 
function  noteboiA  compiler  in 
June.  Others  are  <m  tbe  way,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  Far  &ist. 
'‘There  are  products  coming' 
from  Hong  K<mg  and  Taiwan 
running  under  $2,000,”  said  Pe¬ 
ter  O’Connor,  president  of  Lap- 
EiqxmtkMis  in  New  York. 

Compaq  appears  to  be  some- 
“wnried  about  their  mar¬ 
ket  ^lare  and  Uk  ability  of  ckme 
machines  to  offer  an  attractive 
akemative  to  tb^  systems,” 
sax).  Stephen  Rood,  manager  of 
microcomputer  technology  at 
Co(^)ers  &  Lybrand  in  New 
York. 

Indeed,  Compaq  North  Amer¬ 
ica  President  hffke  Swavely  sak) 
the  price  reductions  were  initiat¬ 
ed  to  ''maintain  our  notebook 
market  leadership.” 

The  portables 
have  lost  their 
magic  —  it’s 
now  a  real  product  af¬ 
fected  by  real  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.” 

RICHARD  H(WAN 
■PCHtTABLE  TECHNOLOGY 
UPDATE" 


Such  moves  were  not  neces¬ 
sary  a  year  ago,  when  notebook 
PCs  were  such  a  novelty  that  us¬ 
ers  were  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  ixice.  observers  agreed. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case. 

‘"The  portables  have  lost 
their  magic  —  it’s  now  a  real 
product  affected  by  real  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.”  Horan  said. 

bi  additxxi,  users  are  de¬ 
manding  and  receiving  lower, 
rowe  “real”  prices.  "We're  into 
austere  times,”  Rood  said. 
"We’re  more  interested  in  the 
bottom  line  than  in  trying  to  buy 
something  because  it’s  a  ixwel- 
ty.” 

"Tbe  downward  price  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  treroend^,” 
added  Qaude  Rankin,  manager 
erf  MIS  at  the  New  York  office  of 
Detoitte  &  Touche. 

Price  is  becoming  one  erf  the 
few  distinguishing  seOing  points 
remaining  in  notebook  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  most  users  derip>  trans^ 
parent  compatibility  mth  their 
desktop  PCs,  they  tend  to  favOT 
laptops  with  standard,  vanilla 
features  rather  than  innovative 
technologies,  according  to 
Horan.  y 

Despite  titter  finaiuxs  in 
cerporate  America,  notebook 
systems  trail  only  Intd 
80386SX-based  bmies  as  the 
fastest  selling  PCs  this  y^,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dallas-based  Store 
board/Coinputer  IntelligeiKe,  a 
Dallas  firm  that  charts  sales 
throu^  U.S.  cmiqwter  stores. 
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Call  us  now  at  (919)  677-820d 
receive  your  free  SAS  System^.  ^ 
executive  summary . . .  plus  ' 
tedls  about  a  free  no-risk  30-d{^  V 
software  trial.  In  Canada,  call  ' 
(416)443-9811.  ,  • 


The  SAS*  System. 
More  Choices  ^ 
for  More 
than  AiQr 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Software  Sales  De 


SAS  Circle  □  Box 
Cary,  NC  2751^ 


Hione(919)677-82(X) 
Pkx  (919)  677-8123  . 


The  ATST  Definity* 
Communications  System 
has  attracted  an 
avid  following 
since  its  debut 

It  ail  began 

right  here  )ust  a  year  ago. 
Customers  study  its  ability 
to  groty  to  end  obsoles¬ 
cence,  and  to  protect  criti¬ 
cal  telecom  investments. 
Competitors  just  study  it. 


Our  secret?  People. 

The  modular  Definity  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  offspring  of 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories, 

bom  of  the 


Behind  each 
Amrtteri^ershut,,  systcm  stands 

critical  ISDtflecbnolo^' 

into  the  sy'stem.  the  largest  sup¬ 
port  battalion  in  our  industry- 
over  1 3,000  experts  in 
Manufacturing,  Product  f 
Design,  Sales,  Customer  ^ 


remotely  24  hours  a  day 
We  also  offer  an  around-the 
-clock  repair  line. 


But  what  if...Wizaids 

at  our  Remote  Maintenance 
and  Testing  Service  torture 


brightest,  most 

The  modular  DEnymsystem  grows 
.  .  Ihm  40  to 30.000  lines,  and  bevond. 

innovative  R&D 

•  minds  in  the  Service,  ATST  Credit  Corpora- 
entire  world,  tion,  and  other  specialties. 


Definity  software,  fixing 
things  that  you  didn’t  even 
know  needed  fixing. 


^  The  people  behind 
III]];:  our  Definity  system  make 
^  it  superior.  They  also  guarantee 
that  it  can  never  be  duplicated. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your 
ATSar  Account  Executive  or  call 
usat  1  800247-1212,  Ext.  362. 


Wc  never  sleep.  Many  of 
our  people  work  through  the 
night,  every  night.  They  can 


Have  a  problem? 
Call  us  anytime. 


monitor  the  condition 
and  performance  of 
your  Definity  system 


AUbT 

The  right  choice. 
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TECH  TALK 


Li(Uuigc«B(Mitii| 

■  Researchers  at  MIT  have 
developed  a  technique  that 
may  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  switches  for  optica] 
cosiqwters  at  lower  cost 
than  was  previoiisly  thought 
possible.  Optical  switches 
require  eipensive  crystals 
and  other  materials  that  re- 
aa  to  certain  intensities  of 
ligfaL  Scientists  have  hit  on  a 
process  to  make  "microclus-  ' 
ters"  that  could  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  the  mote  costly  materi¬ 
als.  Mioochistecs  are  ultra- 
small  particles —  only  10 
atoms  sride  —  of  semicon¬ 
ductor  materials  that  fit  in¬ 
side  plastic  molecules. 

HaMhmtug'datibaM 

■  The  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Teduu^ogy 
(NlSp  bas  developed  what 
it  dui^  is  a  first-of-its^cind 
database  cootaining  more 
than  1  inQlkm  handprinted 
characters.- The  database  is^ 
being  used  to  help  measure 
tbe  performance  of  comput* 
er  systems  designed  to  recog¬ 
nize  handprioted  letters  and  ' 
numbers.  Developing  a  stan¬ 
dardized  way  of  measuring 

the  performance  of  diarac- 
ter-recognition  systems  is  a 
big  step  toward  finding  ways 
to  obje^vely  and  rigorously 
test  recognition  software, 

NIST  said.  Researchers  at 
Nl^  have  also  developed  aJ- 
gMithms  based  on  neui^ 
network  technology  that  can  | 

be  used  on  a  parallel  comput¬ 
er  to  recognize  characters.  ' 

SPECtacohrresulU  I 

■  The  Systems  ftrfor-  ' 

mance  Evahiatkm  Coopera¬ 
tive  (SPEC)  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  tbe  latest  bench¬ 
mark  results  for  18 
workstations  and  servers,  in¬ 
cluding  its  first  results  for 
omiputeis  from  AT&T  and 
Intel  Corp.  The  results  were 
generated  by  running  Re¬ 
lease  1.0  of  the  SPEC 
Benchmark  Suite,  a  collection 
of  engineering  and  scientific 
benchmarks.  Tbe  third-<iuar- 
ter  resuhs  Will  be  published 

in  the  "SPEC  Newsletter," 
the  cooperative’s  quarterly 
publication,  which  features 
performance  data  for  ma-  I  , 

chines  from  SPEC  members.  ' 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Packingyour  data  in  —  and  fast 

New  storage  technology  promises  incredible  retrieval  speed  and  space-saving  ability 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWSTAEY 

Skulls,  eyeballs  and  busts  of  Q- 
vis  seemingly  protrude  in 
three  dimensioas  from  glass 
fiames.  For  most  of  us,  these 
are  typical  hotograms  — 
3-0  images  created  by  spbt  beams 
of  li^t.  But  the  folks  at  Microelec¬ 
tronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Corp-  (MCC)  have  no  time  for  Ehris; 
they  are  applying  holographic  tech¬ 
niques  to  create  a  new  generation  of 
computer  data  storage  that  could 
bkm  away  tbe  standard  Winchester 
diskdrive. 

Holographic  storage,  which  uses 
laser  light  to  record  data  b^t- 
sensitive  crystab,  will  potentially 
yield  access  speeds  that  are  100 
times  greater  than  those  of  magnet¬ 
ic  disk  drives.  Also,  because  data  is 
stored  and  retrieved  in  "pages"  of 
up  to  100.000  bits  rather  than  one 
bit  at  a  time,  transfer  rates  of  lOOM 
to  800M  t^rte/sec.  will  be  possible. 
Today's  top-of-tbe*line  magnetic 
drives  manage  about  a  4.5M  byte/ 
sec.  transfer  rate. 

Tbe  need  exists  for  such  a  radi¬ 
cally  new  storage  technology,  the 
Austin.  Texas-based  researchers  at 
MCC  argued.  Image  processing, 
high-bandwidth  fiber-optic  net- 
wofks  and  faster  processing  speeds 
are  all  putting  greater  demands  on  I/O. 
explained  Jerry  Willenbring,  program 
manager  of  tbe  project. 

"From  the  1950s  right  up  to  today, 
one  of  tbe  maior  problems  in  the  design 
of  any  computer  system  b  mass  stor¬ 
age  I/O."  WUlenbring  said.  While  CPU 
processing  speeds  have  increased  one 
hundredfold  since  1980.  disk  device 
performance  has  only  improved  by  a 
foaor  of  three.  The  limitations  are  in¬ 
herent  in  tbe  moving  parts  —  the  spin¬ 


ning  of  tbe  disk  and  the  tracking  of  the 
drive  head,  he  said. 

"If  you've  got  scunething  that  has 
the  capacity  of  a  disk  drive  but  b  a  hell 
of  a  lot  faster,  people  will  jiunp  on  it  in  a 
minute,"  Willrabring  said. 

A  diverse  group  of  anonymous 


Co-lnvwtor  Stwvw  RwdftwM  kdds 
model  o/holographic  storage  device 

industry  players  has  done  just  that, 
teaming  up  to  sponsor  development  of 
thb  core  technology  for  which  MCC 
received  its  first  U.S.  patent  thb  sum¬ 
mer.  The  researchers  have  promised 
their  backers  a  prototype  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  two  years  and  said  they  eovbion 
a  commerdal  product  in  three  to  six 
years.  No  other  laboratory  in  tbe  U.S. 
or  Japan  b  delving  as  deeply  into  holo¬ 
graphic  storage,  Willenbring  said. 

MCC  has  had  to  overcome  several 


obstacles  in  the  four  years  it  has  al¬ 
ready  spent  cm  tbe  ptoject.  Tbe  most 
basic  was  finding  the  proper  materiab. 
The  group  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Center  for  Materiab  Research  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  to  create  crystal  fibers 
with  diameters  small  enough  to  be 
commercially  cost-effective. 

Indeed,  cost  b  one  of  two  major 
drawbacks  of  tbe  technology.  MCC 
estimated  that  prices  for  quantity 
prototype  units  wiU  cost  $4,000  per 
2G  bytes  of  storage  capacity.  By 
1995.  tbe  group  hopes  to  bring  the 
cost  down  to  twice  that  of  compara¬ 
ble  magnetic  or  optical  devices. 

The  second  drawback  b  the  rela¬ 
tive  bek  of  longevity  of  data  stored 
on  the  crystals.  "On  magnetic  disk, 
you  can  pretty  weQ  be  sure  that  a 
coulee  of  years  from  now  the  infor- 
matioo  b  still  gc^  to  be  there." 
WiUenbring  said.  "WiUi  thb  materi¬ 
al.  we  can't  be  assured  of  that." 

Consequently.  MCC’s  brainchild 
b  not  intended  for  long-term,  archi¬ 
val  data  keeping.  Rather,  it  will 
complement  magnetic  and  optical 
storage  as  the  best-suited  technol¬ 
ogy  for  ongoing,  dynamic  applica¬ 
tions  that  require  li^tning-fast  ac¬ 
cess  and  transfer  rates. 

Holographic  storage  should  be  a 
boon  to  appbeations  that  arise  with 
high-definition  video  and  audio 
technology,  such  as  real-time  image 
processing,  transaction  processing 
and  mullimedb  applications.  WiUen¬ 
bring  said.  Tbe  devices  wiU  bkely  ap¬ 
pear  first  on  superamqHiters  and  large 
database  machbies,  be  added. 

The  technology’s  lack  of  moving 
parts  adds  tbe  benefits  of  reliabUity 
and  durability.  Holographic  storage 
devices  would  be  ideal  for  systems  lo¬ 
cated  in  harsh  environments  such  as 
on-board  aircraft,  spacecraft  or  nuli* 
tary  vesseb  and  manufacturing  lines. 


Smart  glass  shatters  traditional  technology 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTltfF 

A  team  of  U.S.  scientists  at  Iso¬ 
tec  Limited  Partnership  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  hit  on  a 
way  to  manufacture  "smart'  * 
giak  and  lenses  that  they 
said  could  revohitkmize  computing, 
tdecommunications  and  traditional 
uses  of  optical  technology. 

Smart  glass,  which  b  made  from 
gradient  refractive  index  (Grin)  mate¬ 
rial.  can  be  used  to  control  light  beams 
precisely  as  well  as  to  aUow  several 
functions  to  be  performed  by  a  single 
piece  of  material 

The  techmUogy  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  computers,  in 
which  photons  travelingat  the  speed  of 
light  would  r^dace  electrons  in  optical 


integrated  circuits,  said  Richard  Blan* 
kenbecler,  head  of  the  theoretical 
physics  group  at  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center  and  an  Isotec  con¬ 
sultant. 

“When  transistors  were  developed, 
the  necessary  basic  material  was  sili¬ 
con  (rf  the  right  quality  and  purity." 
Blankenbecler  said.  "I  toc4(  upon  this 
optical  devel(^>ment  as  a  fairly  large 
step  in  the  development  of  the  basic 
materia]  that  wUl  be  used  to  make  opti¬ 
cal  integrated  circuits." 

Smart  glass  could  also  be  used  in 
lenses  for  lasers  and  fiber-optic  cables, 
he  said.  The  light  pulses  generated  by 
laser  could  be  stronger  and  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  error  as  well  as  travel  long¬ 
er  dbtances  before  decaying,  Blanken- 
bedersaid. 

The  Isotec  process  orgaiuzes  the 


atoms  by  which  glass  b  made  into  spe- 
dfk;  patterns  so  Ifrat  li^t  traveUng 
through  the  lens  follows  a  designated 
path. 

A  smart  glass  lens  consbts  of  a 
stack  of  several  layers  of  ^ass  powder 
that  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature 
determined  by  the  powders  used  and 
then  cooled  at  a  controlled  rate. 

The  process  b  similar  to  current 
methods  of  making  glass  and  b  thus 
relatively  inexpensive,  Blankenbecler 
said.  The  breakthrough  was  in  learning 
how  to  precisely  beat  and  coo)  the 
stacked  ^ass  powders,  he  said. 

Isotec  developedihe  process  in  four 
years  at  a  cost  of  $6  million,  beating 
several  lar^r  and  better  fun^  com¬ 
panies  that  were  also  working  on  de¬ 
veloping  glass  using  Grin  materials. 
President  Leslie  Oanziger  said. 
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HP  and  Apollo 
proudly  announce 

the  birth  of 
five  new 
w)ifcstations. 


As  you’d  ej^ct, 
con^)atibility  runs  in 


Documentation  Solid  modeling  for  mechanical  engineering  Gra^phic  information 


The  UPApifUo  9000 Series  ¥M). 


thefeimily 


system  Presentatum  sprmdsheet  Mechanical  CAD  and  tnarmfiicturing 


You’re  ready  for  more  powerful 
workstations.  But  you  want  them 
at  a  reasonable  pHce.  And  you  don’t 
want  to  sacrifice  your  software 
investment  to  get  them. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

The  new  Hewlett-Packard  Apollo 
9000  Series  400  workstations. 
Based  on  the  latest  Motorola  tech¬ 
nology,  they  give  you  astonishingly 
fast  performance  at  a  very  low 
price.  As  well  as  the  capability  to 
handle  over  3200  applications,  the 


broadest  and  best  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  available. 

At  the  entry  level,  there’s  the  very 
powerful  400dl  with  12  MIPS  for 
under  $5,000.*  The  425t  with  20 
MIPS  and  3.5  MFLOPS  is  priced 
under  $9,000f  And,  there’s  the 
affordab'e  433s,  with  26  MIPS  and 
4.5  MFLOPS  for  under  $16,000.* 

Our  new  VRX  graphics  options  offer 
you  excellent  performance  for  2D 
graphics  with  X  Windows.  Or  add 
the  unparalleled  power  of  our 
advanced  3D  graphics  for  the  best 
rendering  technology  in  the 
industry. 


The  affordable,  compatible  new 
generation  of  Hewlett-Packard 
Apollo  woricstations.  Just  the  kind 
of  innovation  you’d  expect  from 
HP  Apollo.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  1457. 

There  is  a  better  way. 

WKSl  HEWLETT 
WHiM  PACKARD 


•f-S.  IM  phre. 

•  lOMOHrwlpn  ParkardCompeiny  rpWGOTG 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Global  challenge 

The  federal  governments  deci¬ 
sion  to  break  np  AT&T  seven  years  ago 
must  surely  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  enablers  of  competition  and 
most  signi&cant  catalysts  of  innovation  in  busi¬ 
ness  history. 

If  you  want  proof  of  this,  just  ask  any  number 
of  information  systems  chiefs,  some  of  whom 
spend  up  to  half  of  their  bud^ts  on  communka- 
tioos  outlays.  For  them,  the  breakup  resulted  in 
steadily  declining  communications  unit  costs, 
communications  contracts  specially  designed  for 
big  customers,  a  flood  of  new  services  and  other 
benefits  from  the  one  thing  that  was  so  sorely 
needed  yet  was  so  sorely  lacking  for  decades: 
competition. 

Recently,  U.S.  Sprint,  the  third  horse  in  a 
three-horse  long-distance  race,  stumbled  badly, 
sufiering  a  $42  million  quarterly  loss.  While  the 
company  has  dismissed  the  loss  as  an  aberration, 
communications  analysts  have  started  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  Sprint  ht^  the  right  stuff  to  go  the 
distance  with  AT&T  and  MCI.  At  a  minimum, 
the  firm  has  to  rethink  its  marketing  strategy. 

Analysts  pointed  to  AT&T's  recent  service 
hikes,  the  fi^  since  the  company  shed  its  local 
operatmg  companies,  as  evidence  that  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  on  AT&T  are  waning  and  that  the 
indintry  is  headed  toward  a  lopsided  oligopoly. 
These  kinds  of  concerns  will  undoubtedly  bring 
out  the  worst  in  the  pro-regulation  crowd,  who 
wiH  clamor  loudly  for  a  review  of  competitive  re- 
strictioos  on  AT&T  that  have  been  eased  in  the 
last  few  years.  That's  the'  old  baby-with-the- 
wash-water  mentality. 

The  massive  long-distance  market  is  not  for 
the  faint  of  heart  or  light  of  wallet.  This  means 
that  it’s  unlikely  you’ll  ever  see  five  or  sbe  domes¬ 
tic  companies  competing  for  a  slice,  as  the  costs 
of  entering  the  ma^et  and  sustaining  operations 
"naturally”  limit  entry. 

However,  the  impact  on  pricing  and  innova¬ 
tion  in  an  oligopolistic  or  quasi-roooopolistic  situ¬ 
ation  can’t  be  ignored  either.  As  a  monopoly, 
AT&T  was  a  bloated,  overweight  entity  for 
which  innovation  was  a  struggle,  funded  by  the 
public  through  a  cost-plus  rate  structure. 

Clearly,  the  way  to  ensure  that  customers 
reap  the  benefits  of  true  competition  in  this  vital 
area  is  to  begin  to  lay  the  same  groundwork  that 
characterizes  every  other  industry,  and  that  is  a 
groundwork  for  international  competition. 

The  argument  that  the  phone  system  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  national  defense,  and  therefore 
must  be  domestically  based,  is  absurd.  It’s  not 
like  a  foreign  competitor  could  simply  pull  the 
plug  on  an  installed  network  to  apply  political 
pressure.  The  European  PTTs  and  Japan’s  NTT 
would  be  happy  for  a  shot  at  accounts  the  size  of 
Citicorp’s,  and  AT&T,  today  a  far  more  aggres¬ 
sive  nurketing  machine  than  in  the  old  days, 
would  no  doubt  like  doing  business  in  countries 
whose  economies  are  still  growing. 

Eventually,  the  artiik^  barriers  will  fall. 
There’s  no  time  like  the  present  to  aggressively 
explore  the  means  to  bring  this  about. 


[ITOITLE5  ymvis  MAlHFm  MAKKtT  WITH^ 
3-pRmP  IfilTlATWE  -  - 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Avast,  ye  swabs!  Piracy  outlooks  differ  The  waiting  game 


Your  article  "The  upside  of  soft¬ 
ware  piracy"  JCW.  July  2)  ne¬ 
glected  a  very  salient  pewt  — 
namely,  that  piracy  allows  users 
to  evduate  a  produa  before 
^tending  their  money  on  it.  The 
"sealed-di^"  warranty  does  not 
allow  an  eaaniination  of  a  prod¬ 
uct,  and  a  30-day  return  pcdicy  is 
not  sufficient. 

Most  software  products  re¬ 
quire  many  hours  al  concentra- 
tioo  (diffi^t  to  achieve  under 
onhnary  woridng  conditions)  to 
toUQy  evaluate.  In  many  cases,  a 
software  package  is  unsuitable, 
not  because  it  does  not  do  the  job 
as  advertised  and  not  because  it 
has  fotal  bugs  or  flaws,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  do  the  job  in  the 
manner  that  the  user  wants  it  to 
be  done. 

I  have  between  $500  and 
$1,000  worth  of  software  that  I 
have  purchased,  tried  and  then 
abandoned  because  I  felt  that  it 
was  either  not  suited  for  my 
needs  or  had  a  fatal  flaw .  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  a  similar 
amount  was  spent  on  replace¬ 
ments. 

I  frankly  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
using  pirated  software:  all  of  my 
"wortog"  software  packages 
were  purchased.  However.  I  feel 
that  "borrowing"  a  copy  of  a 
package  for  evaluation  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  outcome  of  being  "burned" 
once  too  often  by  unsuitable,  if 
not  totally  unusaUe.  software. 

C  0.  FredrtgUl  Jr. 

Houston 

Jay  Zagorsky  has  taken  supply- 
si^  economics  to  a  new  extreme 
in  "The  upside  of  software  pira¬ 
cy"  (CW.  July  21.  According  to 
Zagorsky,  software  publishers 
are  supposed  to  provide  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  not  complain  when  it  is 


pirated  on  the  side.  Somehow. 
Zagorsky  has  concluded  that  the 
software  industry  should  em¬ 
brace  piracy  because  it  promotes 
future  sales. 

W^ong.  Software  piracy  is 
theft,  pure  and  simirfe.  It's  not  a 
question  of  economics  but  rather 
one  of  ethics.  Copying  Version 
1.0  of  Product  X  doesn't  give 
you  an  economic  incentive  to  le¬ 
gitimately  acquire  Version  2.0, 
any  more  than  stealing  this 
year's  Honda  Accord  LX  gives 
you  an  economic  incentive  to  buy 
next  year's  Honda  Accord  LXI. 
If  anything,  software  piracy  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  user  that  if  he  or  she 
didn't  buy  Version  1 .0,  he  or  she 
needn't  buy  Version  2.0  ot.  for 
that  matter,  any  commercial 
software. 

Zagorsky  fails  to  mention  that 
users  of  pirated  pro^ams  do  not 
receive  documentation,  techni¬ 
cal  support  or  legal  upgrades. 
The  ultimate  victims  of  software 
piracy  are  users  who  rdy  on 
ori^nal,  virus-free  sdtware 
products  and  full-scale  services. 

The  newly  merged  Sdtware 
Publishers  Association  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Software  Alliance  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  fighting  softtyare  pira¬ 
cy.  This  will  foster  a  free-market 
environment  in  which  software 
publishers  are  encouraged  to 
continue  supplying  the  demand 
for  reliable  software  soiutioos 
with  creative  products  and  full 
services  that  truly  meet  users' 
needs. 

Ken  Wasch 
Executive  Director 
Software  Publishers 
Association 

Tom  Lemberg 
Chairman 
Bust  ness  Software  Alliance 
WafttingtoH,  D.C. 


Imagine  that  a  General  Motors 
diviskm  develops  a  car  that  looks 
and  rides  like  a  Cadillac,  gets  far 
better  mileage  and  performs  like 
a  sports  car.  Further,  imagine 
that  GM  resists  marketing  the 
car  because  it  might  hurt  Cadil¬ 
lac  sales. 

It  seetra  this  is  what  Micro¬ 
soft  is  doing  with  OS/2.  In  their 
feverish  attempt  to  protect  Win¬ 
dows,  Microsaft  is  losmg  sight  of 
some  important  flunsof  life.  Win¬ 
dows  provides  an  excdlent  shell 
for  DOS  and  will  etyoy  a  huge 
personal  computing  market.  Un¬ 
der  the  ghu.  it's  still  DOS,  which 
is  fine  for  most  PC  users. 

The  corporate  computing 
market  is  a  lot  different.  DOS 
was  a  "nrake-do"  solution  at 
best  OS/2.  OQ  the  other  hatKl,  is 
a  real  operating  envtrorunent 
platform  for  business  systems. 
Microsoft  should  mt  resist 
IBM's  opejmized.  tuned  and 
markedly  sma&er  verson  of  1.2. 

The  corporate  world  will  be 
requiring  distributed  sy^ems 
and  have  tittle  use  f<M-  terminals. 
Thus*  it  shouldn't  be  forced  into 
a  "make-do”  operating  system 
because  Micros^  can't  do  prod¬ 
uct  differentiation.  This  raises 
serious  questkms  about  the  OS/2 
Version  2  holdup.  Are  we  wait¬ 
ing  until  it  can  run  Solitaire? 

Walt  Corey 
Senior  Systems  Engineer 
North  Sciluate,  R.l 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworld.  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375  CochituateRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508) 
875-8931:  MCI  Mail-  COM¬ 
PUTERWORLD. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Hi^  technology’s  peace  train 


Despite  this  potential  for  sig-  intellectual  property  ri^ts.  The 
nificast  increases  in  world  trade,  software  developers  roust  have  a 
many  serious  barriers  persist.  fair  opportunity  to  exploit  their 
1  have  outlined  an  ei^l-poini  developments,  to  advance  the 
program  that  will  help  r^uce  developments  of  others  and  to 
those  barriers  for  the  computing  assure  reasonable  compatibility 
services  industry.  It  is  not  a  andeaseofuse. 

"U.S.  or  American"  program,  Every  technologically  ad- 
contrived  to  benefit  my  nation  or  vanced  nation  recog- 

continent  over  any  other.  Rath-  nizes  the  importance 

er,  It  is  an  international  pro^am,  of  protecting  the  pro- 

cooxnunications  and  computing  calcubted  to  enhance  the  pro-  prietary  ri^ts  of 

technologies  were  not  the  sole  duction  and  distribution  of  goods  those  who  create  , 

reason  for  the  recent  revtdutions  and  services  worldwide..  computer  software.  ^ 

in  Eastern  Europe,  but  they,'  First,  there  must  be  a  level  Yet  the  laws  regard- 
played  an  important  part  playing  field.  All  competitors  ing  copyright,  patent  ^ 

Modem  communication  such  '  must  be  on  the  same  competitive  and  trade-secret  pro¬ 
as  computer-to<omputer.  f^-  footing.  They  must  gain  advan-  tection  of  computer  ^ 

simile,  satellite  and  other  mema  tage  only  by  skill,  hard  work  and  software  axe  an  inter- 

helped  bring  the  truth  about  other  real  advantages,  not  by  national  hodgepodge, 

Western  life  to  people  who  were  "stacking  the  deck"  through  standing  in  the  way  of  / 

previously  bbnded  by  the  restric-  contrived  laws  and  practices.  software  creatioo,dis- 

lions  of  national  censorship.  Second,  unfairly  restrictive  tribution  and  use.  We 

These  same  technologies  tariff  barriers  must  be  ehminat-  still  have  a  long  way  to  f  J/\j 

have  created  the  potential  for  ed.  In  those  few  cases  where  le-  go  before  we  have  the 

tremendous  increases  in  trade  gitimate  reasons  of  national  se-  necessary  common  in- 

between  nations.  That  is  of  obvi-  curi^  or  national  interest  pre-  temational  basis  for  | 

ous  importance  to  the  "bottom  dominate,  they  should  be  ex-  the  recognition  of  sub-  " 

lines"  d  your  enterprises  and  pressed  openly  and  fully,  with  stantive  computer 

yourindustry.Butitisalsoofim-  fair  opportunity  for  negotiation,  softwareri^ts.  7^ 

portancetoallofusinitsipipUca-  Thinj,  nontariff  trade  barri-  Fifth,  we  need  ef-  ~ 

tions  for  world  peace.  ers  must  be  eliminated.  Such  fective  national  and  in- 

Logic  and  history  teach  us  considerations  as  national  secu-  temational  antipiracy  enforce- 
that  peoples  and  nations  i^lated  rity  and  individua!  privacy  are  of-  ment.  Whatever  hniited  activity 
from  each  other  far  more  fre-  ten  the  justifications  for  restric-  there  is  takes  place  by  virtue  of 
quenliy  develop  conflicting  prac-  live  trade  practices  that  hmit  the  the  work  of  pri^te  companies 
tices  and  ways  of  life  t^n  do  transfer  cf  technology  to  East-  and  trade  assocutioDS  and  in  the 
those  in  constant  touch  through  em  Bloc  nations  or  prohibit  the  foce  of  active  governmental  op- 
trade  and  omimerce.  flow  of  information  across  na-  position. 

-  tional  borders.  Law  enforcement  organiza- 

Gephai^  s  die  U-S.  House  majwuy  Fourth,  we  must  work  toward  tioos  must  recognne  that  en- 

This  piece  » excerpted  the  development  of  uniform  m-  forcement  of  computer-related 
tram  a  speed)  io  June  to  the  W)rld  '  temational  standards  for  the  rights  is  just  as  important  as  en- 

CompuimgSernoestedistiyCfltvess.  protection  of  computer  software  foTcement  of  any  other  crimes 


RICHARD  GEPHARDT 


ra  tlAUJ  1*ll1oC  on  a  single  smart  card.  Freqoen-  reflexive  negativity  with  reason,  pan  from  delivery  through  xe- 
1 11  Ilt^W  1  lUtiSO  cy  points  q>uld  be  redeemed  at  but  it  was  no  go.  His  tongue  bad  pair  and  return  to  service,  but  in- 
,•  the  hotel  —  thus  saving  the  switched  to  automatic  pih^‘*Wf>  stead  of  discussiDg  the  merits  of 

riAH  ^  administrative  kx>ked  at  that  and  decided  it  the  proposal  I  got  a  brief  tetter 

coat  of  sending  out  statements,  wouldn't  fit  ...  We  thought  of  from  hb  superior  with  this  kiss- 
The  customer's  card  could  carry  that  but  decided  it  wouldn’t  woik  off:  "After  a  review  by  manage- 
who  would  dare  to  steffSelween  an  electronic  key  to  the  room.  . . .  What  do  we  care  after  the  mem  and  technical  pecwnnel. 
the  two  with  (gasp!)  a  new  idea.  Check  in  and  checkout  couk)  be  business  traveler  has  left  the  bo-  we  have  concluded  that  this  oon- 
Automated  source  data.  De-  done  by  a  clerk,  at  a  self-service  tei:that'shisproblem."  cept  should  be  placed  on  'hold’ 

centralized  processing.  Distrib-  kiosk  or  from  a  handheld  unit  in  When  he  made  that  last  re-  pending  developmem  of  other 
uted  database.  Oh,  bow  MIS  the  hotel  van  taking  travelers  to  mark  (in  response  to  the  s^-  basic  applies  tioos."  And  on 
(Muzzlers  of  Innovative  Solu-  or  from  the  airport.  tern’s  expense  reporting  fea-  "bold"  it  has  permanently  re- 

tions)  loves  those  biozwords.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  stay,  ture),  I  threw  in  the  towel  Any  mained. 

~  all  those  travel  costs  could  be  hold  chain  executive  —  even  More  often  than  not,  the  IS 

gathered  electronically  in  the  one  in  IS  who  does  not  appre-  department  simply  avoids  tmo- 
smart  card's  microchip  and  im-  date  the  importance  of  attract-  vadoo  —  unless,  of  course,  the 
ing  and  satisfying  the  hrequent  ideas  miginsted  in-house.  Chief 
business  guest  is  beyond  re-  executive  officers  who  find  their 
IS  departing  infected  by  this 
deadly  "not  invetked  here"  syn- 

takbaim.  After  memths  of  silence,  the  Nagoliv  cowAotoHpn  drome  may  well  decide  the  only 

hotel  marketer  sent  me  a  letter,  1  encountered  sumlar  negativity  cure  is  to  "outsource"  their  data 
Spwoklng  from  •xporionc*  raising  my  hopes,  only  to  dash  at  a  major  naval  depot  respond-  processing  to  organizations  that 
Consider  a  recent  personal  expe-  them  when  I  got  to  the  sentence:  ble  for  inventi^  worth  $6  btl-  regufarly  incorponte  a  healthy 
rience.  I  tried  to  convince  the  "Vfliile  the  issues  described  in  bon.  The  senior  eopneer  de-  dose  of  innovation, 
vice-president  of  marketing  at  a  your  letters  are  intriguing  to  be  scribed  to  me  an  inefficient  To  some  extent,  all  of  us  are 

major  hotel  chain  to  consider  the  sure,  I  mist  refer  you  to  our  microBcfae  system  for  cataloging  captives  of  our  own  experience, 
possible  benefits  of  using  smart  vice-presidenloflS.'’  parts  for  every  ship,  fdane  and  Although  there  are  dynamic  indi¬ 
cards  to  automate  its  ftequent  I  knew  better  but  seeing  as  power  unit  in  ^  Atia^  Fleet  viduab  in  IS  departments,  I  have 

traveler  program.  my  job  description  demands  I  It  was  taldng  a  week  or  more  just  encountered  many  who  appear 

AH  tte  cistomer's  data  —  regularly  suffer  rejection.  I  to  verify  that  the  ri^t-handwid-  estranged  ftom  the  firms  that 
credit-card  accounts,  frequent  caied  and  gave  the  my  best  get  listed  on  the  invoice  was,  in  empko*  them.  Then  again,  may- 
flier  number,  room  preferences  shot  The  respemse  was  not  dis-  fact,  a  nght-hand  widget  be  I'm  wrong.  Maybe  these  com- 

and  even  a  listing  of  his  or  her  similar  ftom  that  of  a  toddler  in  At  the  engineer's  invitation,  I  panies  really  are  in  busmess  jusi 
sizes  to  facilitate  gift  buying  —  his  terrible  twos:  "No  No  No!"  drafted  a  proposal  describing  sothelSdepartmentcanmanu- 

could  be  carried  in  the  microchip  At  first  J  tried  to  counter  his  how  smart  cards  could  identify  a  facture  and  manipulate  data. 


PETER  OGNIBENE 


Que  on  Saint  The  problem  comes  when  sotne- 

■L-X _ F^trick’s  Day  body  gets  serious  about  actually 

wearing  orange.  Never  play  putting  those  concepts  into  prac- 

high-stakes  poker  with  a  man  doe.  As  soon  as  th&e's  even  a  ported  instantaneously  into  an 

named  Doc  And  don’t  risk  a  MA  you  might  be  serious  about  electronic  spreadsheet  to  simpli- 

promising  idea  on  the  informa-  sMiething  new,  the  IS  masters  fy  expense  reporting  for  the  demptkm. 

lion  systems  department  inw  their  CPUs  into  a  drde  and  business  travel^. 
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The  exciting  ad¬ 
vanced  technol- 

ogies  provided 

by  the  comput- 

ing  services  in¬ 
dustry  have 

helped  to  break 

BraNG  AN  EXPER1 
INTO  FOCUS. 


THE  ONLYOa  MTEGRATED  mm  AN  EXPERT  SVSTBi. 


Now  you  can  meet  your  company's  ever-growing 
demands  for  better  ii^rmation  with  the  only  proven 
4GL  to  integrate  the  power  of  expert  systems 
techrtology.  We  call  it  LEVELS  for  FOCUS.  You'll  call  it 
The  Expert  4GL 

LEVELS™  for  FOCUS  is  a  complete  application- 
development  environment  that  combines  4GL  tools 
and  data  management  with  a  fully  optimized  rule- 
based  inferencing  system.  Now  you  can  create  a  new 
generation  of  FOCUS  applications  that  capture  and 
apply  knowledge.  The  rules  and  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures  on  which  every  company  relies.  You 
can  turn  simple  decision  support  into  advanced 
decision  management 
FOCUS  is  proven  technology  for  accessing, 
manipulating,  and  storing  data.  For  the  first  time. 


strategic  knowledge  can  be  consulted  from  any  of 
these  critical  functions  from  any  point  in  your 
application.  And  since  you  can  do  this  from  many 
applications,  you  can  better  address  consistency  and 
maintenance  across  your  organization. 

It's  from  Information  Builders,  so  you  can  apply 
these  unique  capabilities  to  data  in  every  file  and 
database  in  your  IBM  or  DEC  data  center  including 
DB2,  SQL/DS.  IMS.  Rdb,  DBMS,  and  RMS. 

Only  Information  Builders  provides  seamless 
integration  between  the  most  widely  used  4GL  and 
the  fastest  growing  expert  system  to  give  you  The 
Expert  4GL.  Now  give  your  applications  the  power  to 
deliver  the  best  information.  Contact  Information 
Builders,  Inc..  1250  Broadway.  New  York,  NY  lOOOI. 
or  call  212-736-4433  ext  3700.  . 


1  BiaLEVELS  for  FOCUS  S 


INFOBMATON  BUiLDERS,  tNC.,  1250  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10001 
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COMMENTARY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 

A  hint  of 
large  systems 


At  the  IBM 
large  s^em 
briefing  last 
month,  James 
McGroddy,  . 
IBM's  director 
of  research, 
dropped  several  hints  about 
what  these  new  mainframes 
will  be  based  on. 

The  new  mainframes  have 
been  described  by  IBM  as  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  high-performance  pro¬ 
cessors  dedicated  to  specific  op¬ 
erations.  The  idea  is  to  replace 
the  current  general-purpose,  do- 
everything  host  with  a  corpo¬ 
rate  nerve  center.  This  vwmld 
handle  centralized  tasks,  such 
as  network  management  or  data¬ 
base  management,  while  many 
traditional  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  offloaded  to 
smaller  processors.  To  achieve 
this,  IBM  claims  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  deliver  processors  running 
at  500  millim  instructions  per 
second  (MIPS)  and  clusters  that 
clock  in  at  the  thousands  of 


MIPS  range. 

Some  of  the  work  for  which 
McGroddy  is  currently  responsi¬ 
ble  will  likely  ^w  up  in  these 
future  nerve  centers.  Although 
CMOS  chip  technology  gets 
most  of  the  industry  attention 
today,  McGroddy  said  that  the 
key  to  mainframe  progress  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  older  bipolar 
technology.  Despite  recent  ad¬ 
vancements  in  CMOS  chips, 
they  are  still  about  four  times 
slower  than  bipolar,  be  said. 

Expect  Sy8tem/370  micro¬ 
processor  chip  sets  to  {day  a  roll, 
particularly  to  achieve  parallel 
operations.  McGroddy  said 
Continued  on  page  30 


Index,  partner  unveil  CASE  tool 

Deloitte  &  Touche  inaugu  rate  Index  partnership  with  life<ycle  CASE  family 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


For  Index  Technology  Corp., 
IBM  is  apparently  not  the  only 
big  business  partner  in  town. 

Index  last  week  introduced  a 
full  life-cycle  computer-aided 
software  engineering  (CASE) 
family  of  toob  in  conjunction 
with  Dekntte  &  Touche. 

Company  executives  said  this 
b  the  start  of  a  long-term  deal 
between  the  two  companies, 
from  which  several  other  prod¬ 
ucts  will  result.  The  first  prod¬ 
uct,  4Front,  includes  a  project 
management  component  in  a^i- 
tion  to  the  standard  CASE  tocris, 
including  toob  for  (banning,  de¬ 
sign  and  analysis.  The  companies 
also  plan  to  address  the  re-engi¬ 
neering  phase  of  CASE  with  a 


product  to  be  announced  later 
this  year. 

In  addition.  Index  executives 
sakt  they  will  soon  announce  a 
code  generator.  Curr^y,  the 
4Froiit  product  provides  links  to 
Microfocus'  CoM  code  genera¬ 
tor  and  IBM’s  Cross  System 
Product. 

While  several  companies  have 
recently  promoted  their  full  life- 
cycle  products  as  IBM  AD/Cyde 
alternatives.  Index  is  positioning 
4Front  more  as  an  extension  of 
the  AD/Cycle  concefk.  While  it 
wiU  hk^  compete  IBM  or 
other  AD/Cyde  business  part¬ 
ners  on  a  component  basis,  it  will 
eventually  tie  into  the  IBM  Re¬ 
pository. 

Index  is  one  of  the  IBM  tnner- 
drde  business  partners  for  AD/ 
Cycle.  Index  not  only  has  a  mar¬ 


keting  arrangement  with  IBM, 
but  it  has  also  wnked  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  AD/Cyde.  Its  lat¬ 
est  arrangemeot  with  Deloitte  & 
Touche  does  not  present  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  IBM  relatioosh^ 
because  IBM's  plan  is  for  many 
different  products  to  tie  into  AD/ 
Cycle,  Index  offldab  said.  The 
g^  is  to  eventually  provide  AD/ 
Cycle  compatibitity  for  the 
4Froiitprod^ 

“AD/Cyde  recommends  no 
one  methodology."  said 
Vaughan  Merlyn,  chairman  of 
CASE  Research  Onp.  "In  some 
reflects,  these  are  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  situatkms.  It’s  compatide 
wHh  AD/Cyde  and  not  in  con¬ 
flict." 

The  companies  wiO  initially 
offer  4Frottt  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  engineering  methodology. 


Index  has  kmg  promoted  the 
flenbOity  of  its  toois.  such  as 
Excderator,  and  daiined  that 
they  can  be  easily  customised  to 
a  variety  of  methodologies. 

1  —  — > —  - 
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Index  hopes  to  accommodate 
other  methodologies  because 
different  phases  of  the  life  cyde 
are  suited  to  various  approaches, 
said  Mike  DevereQ,  a  partner  at 
Deloitte  &  Touche.  The  re-engi- 
neering  product  will  support  a 
different  methodology  Uw  tn- 
fonnatkn  engmeenng,  which  ts 
more  i^ared  for  up-front  design, 
be  said. 

The  advantage  of  having  a 
flexible  approach  rather  than 
committing  to  one  methodology 
b  that  flexible  toob  are  more 
Ukdy  to  fit  into  a  customer’s  ex¬ 
isting  environinent.  Merfrnsaid. 
The  downside  b  that  the  toob 
tend  not  to  be  as  hi^ily  imegrat- 
ed  and  automated  as  a  set  of  toob 
buQt  with  one  methodology  in 
mind,  be  added. 


Commercial  shops 
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As  though  it  were  actually  the 
disease,  MUMPS,  the  Nbssa- 
chusetts  General  Hospital  Utili¬ 
ty  Multi-ffrogramming  System, 
has  been  avoided  by  most  mar¬ 
kets  outside  the  health  care  in¬ 
dustry  in  theU.S. 

However,  after  two  decades 
with  a  relatively  low  profile,  us¬ 
ers  ai»d  vendors  agreed  that 
MUMPS  may  be  gaining  use  in 
commercial  formation  sj^tems 
shops,  which  b  partially  because 
of  IBM’s  and  Digital  ^uipment 
Corp.’s  efforts  and  their  stron¬ 
gest  marketing  support  to  date, 


Last  May.  IBM  announced 
full  support  for  its  MUMPS  op¬ 
erating  system,  axtd  D^  up¬ 
graded  its  MUMPS  software  im¬ 
plementation  in  June. 

MUMPS  b  a  multipurpose, 
multiuser,  interpreted  or  com¬ 
piled  high-level  programming 
language,  formally  accepted  by 
both  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Computer  Science 
and  Te<±ncdogy  as  a  Federal  In¬ 
formation  Processing  Standard, 
according  to  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  MUMPS  User  (jroup. 

MUMPS  was  designed  by 
Octo  Barnett  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  1966.  Bar¬ 
nett,  then  director  of  the  infor¬ 


mation  systems  department  at 
the  hospital,  developed  MUMPS 
as  a  meaits  to  make  an  ea^-to- 
use.  ho^ntalwide  information 
system  tiat  would  combine  all  of 


the  best  features  of  other  lan- 
ffuanes.  be  said. 

MUMPS  —  half  language, 
half  built-in  database  —  b 
Continued  on  31 
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TVeats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT*  Autonttted  Caneqxmdeace  Software  handles  your  wrinen 
commiBucatioos  to  customers  quidkly,  accurately  and  pnrfessknally  with: 

•  On-line  or  batch  letter  writiiig  •  On-lhie  notepads  •  ^cU  diccker 

•  On-line  btter  history  •  Full  fhnctkn  ward  processor  •  printer  support 

With  your  SM  mainframe  and  NAPERSCMT  software  you  can  streamline  your  cusomen 
corTeqmodence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customen  write. 
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A  laptop  designed 
that  while  your 
your  lap  will  stay  p 


with  the 
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retty  muc 


knowledge 
y  expand, 
h  the  same. 


Introducing  the  Equity  LT  386SX  Laptop 

Adding  power,  speed  and  peripherals  to  a‘ 
personal  computer  is  a  constant  test  of  design 
innovation. 

Configuring  a  laptop  to  meet  expanding 
needs  becomes  an  even  more  demand¬ 
ing  challenge  because  size,  weight,  and 
battery  life  come  dramatically  into  play. 

Epson’ engineers  bave 
met -that  challenge  with 
their  new  Equity  LT  386SX,  featuring 
one  of  the  most  powerful  microproc¬ 
essors  available  in  a  battery-powered 
laptop.  It  is  a  design  of  both  distinc¬ 
tiveness  and  common  sense. 


Epson's  unique,  removable 
hard  drive:  key  component  of  the 
most  flexible  laptop  ever  made. 


Epson’s  Datasafe  hard  drive  can  be  removed, 
making  it  easy  to  transport,  or  store  separately 
for  added  security.  With  an  optional*  drive  port, 
the  hard  drive  can  plug  directly  into  a  desktop 
computer.  It  offers  a  choice  of  20  MB  or  40  MB 


capacity,  and  a  shock  indicator  that  alerts  the  user 
to  the  occasional  hard  knock. 

The  modular  design  of  Epson’s  entire  lap¬ 
top  series  suggests  a  new  standard  for  custom¬ 
ized  performance.  The  user  can  easily  install  or 
remove  options  such  as  a  modem,  extended 
RAM,  external  keyboard,  or  2/3  length 
industry  standard  card.  The  VGA  screen 
can  also  be  removed  or  left  in  place 
when  using  an  external  monitor. 

The  Epson  laptop  indicates  its  own 
vital  signs— battery  life,  speed,  and 
disk  drive  in  use— on  a  unique  LCD 
status  bar,  and  even  has  the  good 
sense  to  turn  off  its  own  screen  and 
hard  drive  when  not  in  use. 

The  LT  386SX  offers  a  degree  of  speed, 
power  and  flexibility  once  limited  to  desktop 
computers.  In  fact,  there  is  one  feature  of  this 
remarkably  engineered  bit  of  technology  that  a 
desktop  can  only  envy.  Its  size. 


N 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  WorkT 


In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this;  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  ability  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  applications  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionality  fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our  unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  applications  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change. 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

Just  ask  any  of  our  clients.  While  they’ve  grown 
and  prospered,  we've  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems- 
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The  birth  of  a  new  benchmark 

Benefits  maybe  swift  for  vendors,  but  users  should  not  expect  muchyet 


Open  systems  AWOL 
in  military  computing 


ByjEANS.BOZMAN 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  —  A  new 
benchmarking  test  for  the  data¬ 
base  industry  is  about  to  be  bom: 
the  Transaction  Processing 
Council's  TPC/B  benchmark  is 
intended  to  provide  the  "level 
playing  field"  that  would  help  us¬ 
ers  sort  databases  by  restive 
performance. 

However,  the  immediate 
benefits  may  be  reaped  by  ven¬ 
dors  ratbo’  than  users,  and  the 
results  may  still  have  to  be  taken 
with  a  grain  cl  salt 

The  ^wcihcation  is  in  the  fi¬ 
nal  ap{70val  stage,  said  H^er 
Friedenbach,  a  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  (DBMS)  product  manager 
and  chairman  of  the  TPC's  exec¬ 
utive  steering  committee.  The 
34  members  of  the  2-year-o)d 
coundl  win  either  have  to  ap¬ 
prove  tbe  specification  or  submit 
proposed  changes  to  it  Tbe 
cotmcU's  first  benchmark, 
TPC/A.  was  released  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  is  already  being  used. 
However,  only  two  vendors  — 
HP  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
—  have  submitt^  test  results 
for  pubbc  inspection.  TPC/A 
measures  full  system  throughput 
while  TPC/B  tests  only  the 
DBMS  performance. 

"We  finally  have  something  of 
a  level  playing  field  [with  these 
benchmarks  in  place]."  said  Jon 
Davis,  an  HP  3000  product  man¬ 
ager  involved  in  the  TPC/A  test¬ 
ing.  "Some  vendors  will  public 
their  results  because  they  be¬ 


lieve  their  phce/performance  is 
very  good,  while  other  vendors 
would  not  be  inclined  to  publish 
unfavorable  results.  ’ ' 

Still,  users  are  skeptical  about 
most  benchmarks,  including  the 
ones  from  TI*C.  Marty  prefer  to 
write  their  own,  believing  that 
they  better  reflect  evelyday 
work  loads.  "We  don't  trust 
benchmarks  generaOy,"  said  a 
database  manager  in  the  I^dfk 
Northwest.  "We  are  much  more 
interested  in  knowing  bow  a  giv¬ 
en  system  responds  to  what  we 


USERS  ARE 
SKEPTICAL 
about  most 

benchmarks,  including 
the  ones  from  TPC. 


throw  at  it" 

Praful  Shah,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.,  agreed:  "Most  users  want 
to  see  how  their  own  workload 
runs  on  our  machines.  Bench¬ 
marks  are  more  widely  used  in 
selling  situations,  when  vendors 
are  bidding  against  each  other." 

Other  users  accept  vendor 
benchmarks  —  or  even  request 
them.  "We  look  at  (HFs)  own 
betKhmarks,"  said  ^  Wiggins, 
manager  of  cq>erations  at  Drey- 
er’s  Grand  Ice  Cream  in  La¬ 
fayette,  Calif.  "But  we  evaluate 
machine  performance  by  using 
tbe  Powerhouse  package  from 
Cognos  line.).  That  way,  we  can 


see  how  many  CPU  cycles  were 
used  by  each  batch  application 
wenm." 

TPC/B  is  aimed  at  replacing  a 
widety-iised  benchmark  called 
TPl ,  «duch  critics  said  was  mb- 
used  in  vendor  ads  claiming  high 
transactioo  rates  for  DBMS 
products.  TPC/B  works  by  "fir¬ 
ing"  transactions  at  tbe  DBMS 
being  tested,  whether  that 
DBMS  is  relaikmal  or  not.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  aimed  at  software  per¬ 
formance,  TPC/B  is  expected  to 
be  more  widely  used  thm  TPC/A 
— and  less  expensive  to  run. 

The  TPC/A  test  is  considered 
to  be  both  time^onsuxning  and 
costly.  For  example,  the  TPC/A 
test  of  the  HP  3000  Model  900 
series  look  months  to  conqilete, 
HP  managers  said.  "We  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  tbe  TPC 
benchmarks  very,  very  rigorous 
tests,"  said  council  monber  lim 
Negris.  groiq>  product  manager 
of  Sybase,  Inc.*s  SQL  Server. 
"Users'  confusion  about  bench¬ 
marks  hurts  us  more  than  than 
someone  making  up  their  mind 
[to  purchase]  based  on  the  TPC 
numbers." 

If  the  TPC  benchmarks  are  to 
become  industiy  standards,  us¬ 
ers  have  to  be  brought  into  tbe 
proc^,  Friedenbach  said.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  obstacles: 
Seats  on  tbe  Cqundl  cost  IS.OOO 
each,  he  said,  vid  each  member 
has  to  send  delegates  to  six 
three-day  meetings  per  year. 
"We've  had  a  problem  tryi^  to 
make  tbe  user  community  aware 
that  we  exist,"  Friedenbach 
said. 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 
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Open  systems  have  not  yet  made 
it  through  basic  training  in  tbe 
world  ^  onfitary  oon^xiting, 
where  the  emjdiasis  has  been  on 
compatibitity  with  proprietary 
systems,  a  recent  report  indicat- 

Most  of  the  mibtary  main¬ 
frame  purchases 
made  in  the  last  five 
years  reflected  a 
preference  for  com- 
patibiltty  with  IBM, 

Uni^  Corp.  and 
BuD  HN  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  main¬ 
frames.  acconfing  to 
a  report  by  the  (Jen- 
eraJ  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 

Only  15%  of  tbe  155  procure¬ 
ments  during  tbe  last  five  years 
were  made  without  compatibil' 
tty  being  an  issue,  the  report 
8^ 

While  commerdal  business  is 
moving  toward  open  systems, 
the  GAO  saw  no  such  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  open  systems  or  to¬ 
ward  more  compatible  procure¬ 
ments  for  tbe  Department  of 
Defense; 

(X  the  $B2  milbon  spent  on 
computers,  the  largest  share  — 
about  $24  milbon  —  was  spent 
on  IBM  and  IBM-compatihle 
equipment. 

Amdahl  Corp.  received  the 
biggest  percent  increase  in 
spentfing,  going  from  about 
$500,000  in  1986  and  about  tbe 
same  in  1987  to  nearly  $6  mil- 
IiODml988. 


During  those  same  years. 
ffiM  ahawcA  tbe  biggest  doQar 
increase,  frora  $4  miUiaa  to  $15 
millioo. 

The  years  since  the  start  of 
1986  b^^t  in  some  military 
businesB  for  Storage  Technology 
Corp.,  which  racked  b  $9.2  nd- 
bon  —  $6.5  miDioo  of  which  was 
brought  m  during  tbe  first  year. 
N(^  Comten,  Inc.  reached  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $3.1  milbon  b 
1986  and  $1.3  mil- 
bon  b  the  following 
years. 

(Control  Data 
Corp.  had  enough 
with  the 
mibtaiy  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  itaxne  but 
did  not  make  it  bto 
tbe  charts.  It  was  only  noted  that 
tbe  company  gained  "less  thin 
$50,000"  b  contracts. 

Sole  source  and  singte-offer 
contracts  accounted  for  only  a 
smaU  parentage  of  tbe  money 
spent  on  data  processbg,  total- 
Ibg  $2.7  milbon  b  tbe  lab  three 
years.  In  competitive  bids,  tbe 
government  spent  $10.4  miDioii. 

Tbe  cut  of  tbe  budget  going  to 
devebpers  or  systemi  bt^ra- 
tors  grew  m  tbe  last  few  years. 
In  1986,  those  contracts  were 
only  $100,000.  but  b  1987.  the 
amount  grew  to  $600,000.  In 
1988,  it  leaped  to  $6  millioa. 
Last  year's  figures,  however, 
werebconplete. 

The  GAO  ffid  not  analyse  the 
procurements;  it  only  nported 
raw  numbers  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations. 


Image  gets  thumbs-up 
verdict  from  attorneys 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 


BETHPAGE,  N.Y.  —  Attorneys 
working  for  (jfumman  Corp.'s 
legal  department  spend  more 
time  planning  strategies  these 
days,  thanks  to  an  imagbg  sys¬ 
tem  that  drastically  reduces  tbe 
amount  of  tune  previously  devot¬ 
ed  to -paper-btensive  research 
and  documentation  procedures. 

Usbg  a  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  imaging-based  system,  firm 
lawyers  and  paralegals  can  now 
accomplish  b  a  day  vitat  used  to 
take  weeks  with  tHKlitional  type- 
and-file  office  methods,  said  Ar¬ 
thur].  Kbgfidd.  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  bfbrmatioQ  systems  at 
Grumman  Data  Systems. 

"We've  increased  productivi¬ 
ty  tenfold  b  the  dotnimeot  re¬ 
trieval  area,"  Kbgfield  said,  add¬ 


ing  that  specialized  searches  that 
used  to  take  days  can  now  be 
completed  b  mbutes.  Tbe  firm 
still  archives  the  paper  docu¬ 
ments  as  backup  instruments, 
but  the  ima^g  system  accom¬ 
modates  all  of  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment’s  routine  procedural 
needs. 

Imagmg  is  a  npidly  grqwbg 
market,  with  system  sales  geo- 
eratbg  $360  million  b  revenue 
for  1989.  said  Jane  Stanhope,  an 
industry  analyst  at  BIS  CAP  In¬ 
ternational,  a  research  and 
consulting  firm  b  NorweO, 
Mass.  Stanhope  bdicated  that 
imagmg  system  revenue  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  $2  billion  by  1993. 
While  no  q)onfic  numbm  are 
available,  it  is  anticipated  that 
tbe  legal  and  medical  profestiom 
will  account  for  a  fair  percentage 
of  these  sales. 

The  system  at  Grumman  has 
been  b  production  for  nine 


months,  and  accordbg  to  Kbg- 
fidd,  the  employees  are  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfied  with  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  installation  was 
accofnplid»ed  after  an  extensive, 
12-moath  mtemal  needs  analy¬ 
sis.  During  this  time,  Kbgfi^ 
and  his  stafi  worked  closely  with 
tbe  legal  department,  analyzing 
tbe  paper  process  and  dis¬ 
secting  other  contributing  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  outside-coikractor 
labor  procedures  and  individua] 
litigation  phases. 


GRUMMAN 


Kingfield  and  his  staff  disanr- 
ered  that  a  mbd^x)g^ing 
100.000  to  500,000  pages  of 
documentation  are  generated 
for  each  litigation  procedure. 

"We  didn’t  come  out  of  tbe 
gate  with  imaging  b  mbd,  but 
after  witnesang  file  after  file  af¬ 
ter  file  bebg  accessed,  pro¬ 
cessed,  stored  and  reviewed,  and 
accessed  agam  —  that's  what 


really  made  the  dedsiob.''  Kbg- 
field  sakL 

The  department  is  usbg  a 
Wang  VS  7120  and  a  ^ng  opti¬ 
cal  jukAoac.  Sixteen  l^g  280 
personal  computers  are  used  as 
imaging  terminals,  awl  IS  Wang 
4430  termbals  are  devoted  to 
data  processing  and  office  auto¬ 
mation  appbeatiaos.  Tbe  system 
also  boxrporates  Wang  auto¬ 
matic  sheet  feeders  and  scan- 
nen  and  uses  a  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work  to  handle  image  transfer 
functions. 

Aside  from  some  mbor  prob¬ 
lems  with  tbe  jukebox  bballs- 
tion,  Kingfield  said,  tbe  installa¬ 
tion  process  went  quite 
smoothly.  However,  be  bcficat- 
ed  that  it  was  software  not 
hardware  —  that  drove  tbe  ded- 
sKMMnakiog  process. 

"We  were  lookbg  for  an  off- 
the-shetf  sohition.  and  we  finally 
had  it  narrowed  down  to  several 
applications.'*  be  recalled.  The 
psekages  were  brou^t  to  the  le¬ 
gal  staff  for  hands-on  evahatioTL 

At  the  time,  IBM's  Image 
Plus  was  deemed  too  immature 
and  too  cumbersome  to  fit  the 
department's  needs.  The  staff 


was  already  familiar  with  Wmg's 
office  and  word  processbg  pack¬ 
ages,  and  tbe  Wtng  Integrated 
Image  System  seemed  to  fit  the 
bill  (or  both  application  and  bte- 
gratkn  purposes. 

Tbe  company  adso  wrote  an 
b-house  imaging  tod,  usbg  a 
fourth-generation  language  ds- 
tabaae  generator  called  tbe  Liti¬ 
gation  Tracking  System,  a  pack¬ 
age  purchased  from  Mnticom- 
puter  Interactive  Systems  of 
California.  Accordbg  to  Kbg¬ 
field.  it  provided  a  very  Oexible 
database  fmetioo  and  was  ex- 
tremdy  osefol  b  creating  and 
testing  pilot  appbeatioos. 

Referring  to  tbe  overaO  txao- 
attioo.  IQngfield  said  he  feeb  that 
the  "long  puD"  was  gettbg  tbe 

rVvitTTvW*  ahtrart- 

ed  and  bto  the  system  —  an  ex¬ 
tremely  time-consumbg  taak. 
Now  tint  all  is  said  and  done, 
however,  everyone  seems  hap¬ 
py,  be  sakL 

"The  system  is  very  popular 
with  tbe  attorneys,  and  we’re 
getting  a  lot  of  great  internal 
pr^"  lOngfidd  said.  '’We've 
gained  tremeodois  efficiency  b 
the  paper-shuffling  process." 
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What  do  you  get  with  a  supercomputer  times  2? 

Scientists  hope  to  discover  if  two  architectures  are  twice  as  effective  at  solving  problems 


ONSITE 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CVSTAT? 


PITTSBURGH  —  If  you  combine  tbe 
qualibe»  of  a  cheetah  and  a  Fenari.  do  you 
^  a  fabulously  fast  hybrid  creature  or  an 
average-speed  sports  car  with  a  tastd  for 
gaaeOemeat? 

The  Pittsburg  Supercomputer  Ooh 
ttr  IS  attempting  to  merge  two  fast  super¬ 
computers —  one  with  a  massiv^  paral¬ 
lel  architecture,  one  without —  that  some 
might  say  were  never  inteoded  to  woit  as 
one. 

The  center  recently  acquiiM  a 
32.000-proces8ar  Coanectiao  Machine 
from  Thinlong  Machines  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maas.,  that  it  hopes  to  run  to  com- 
bination  with  its  lW-year>okl  Y-MP  su¬ 
percomputer  from  Cny  Research,  Inc.  in 
Minneapolis, 

The  two  machines,  already  tethered 
over  a  rebtivety  sluggish  lOM  byte/sec 
Ethernet  local-area  networt,  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  equipped  witha  high-performance 
parallel  inttfface  and  wiQ  be  hnked  over  a 
IG  byte/sec.  fiber-op^  LAN. 

"1  don't  have  a  r^gious  preference  for 
machines  of  one  type  or  another,”  said 
Ralph  Roekies,  sdentihc  co-director  of 
the  center.  ‘Tberealgoalistoallowpeo- 


ple  to  get  their  scientific  work  done.  ” 

It  is  dear  that  fof  different  computa- 
tiocal  problems  to  run  at  top  efficiency, 
different  types  of  equipment  are  required, 
Rodoes  explained.  He  added,  ”Tbe  more 
interesting  questioo  is:  Are  there  pUces 
of  problems  that  run  more  effecti^y  in 
different  architectures?” 

That  is  what  the  Pittsburgh  center 
hopes  to  discover  by  the  end  of  tbe  year, 
when  tbe  Y-MP  and  Connectkn  Machine 
will  be  connected  over  a  IG  byte/sec. 
LAN  from  Ultra  Network  Technologies. 
Tbe  two  supercomputers  will  then,  bope- 
hiDy,  communicate  at  about  800M  bj^/ 
sec. 

Coda  chopping 

Getti^  the  Y-I&  and  the  Connection 
Machine  to  work  together  will  involve 
more  than  a  network  cable  between 
them.  As  with  aO  parallel  architectures, 
programming  tasks  for  a  Coonectkm  Ma¬ 
chine  involve  "parallffizing"  the  comput¬ 
er  code  —  chopping  the  code  into  rela¬ 
tively  simple  bits  that  both  processors  can 
attach  independently. 

This  inherent  complexity  will  be  in¬ 
creased  when  tbe  two  superccmiputers 
are  operated  in  tandem.  A  new  operating 
system  will  likdy  be  needed  to  automate 
tte  job  of  dedding  vdiich  parts  of  a  compu¬ 
tation  should  be  handed  to  tbe  ConnectkiD 


Machine  with  its  parallel  architecture, 
and  which  parts  are  best  left  for  tbe  vec- 
tor-piXKessmg  Y-MP. 

Computing  concum 

Cray  has  hinted  for  some  time  about  its  in¬ 
terests  in  parallel  computing. 

However,  Resides  said,  "We  weren’t 
prepared  to  wait  a  couide  of  years  (for  a 
massively  paraDd  system  ftom  Cray!,  so 
we  lodt^  elsewhere.”  Even  so,  Cray, 
which  has  always  had  an  on-site  staff  at 
tbe  Pittsburgh  center,  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  results  of  the  center’s  experi¬ 
ment. 

Rosldes’  ultimate  goal  is  what  he  calls 
”a  heterogeneous  computing  environ¬ 
ment”  —  ooe  that  seamlessly  integrates 
the  best  and  fastest  technology  ftt>m  a 
number  of  vendors. 

Founded  in  1986,  the  center  is  a  joint 
project  of  Came^  Mellon  University, 
tbe  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  Purchase  of  the  $5 
miUioa  Connection  Machine  was  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agency  and  the 
Natkmal  Science  Founlation. 

Tbe  Cray  and  Thinking  Machines  su¬ 
percomputers  wiO  work  on  a  host  of  proj¬ 
ects  ,  including  gene  sequencing,  air  pdlu- 
tion  modeling  and  molecular  dyn^cs 
computations  used  in  drug  design. 


SOFT  NOTES 

JAM  supports 
Ultrix/SQL 

Jyaoc,  a  New  York-based  software 
manufacturer  of  application  devel- 
opmenc  tools,  inDounced  that  its 
Jyacc  AppbcatiQo  Management 
0AM)  to^  prodoct  vnQ  now  sup¬ 
port  Difttal  Equipment  Corp. 'a 
Ultrix/SQL.  DEC'S  port  of  Ingres 
Corp.’s  (btabaae  management  sys¬ 
tem  Versioo  6.2.  JAM  was  designed 
for  developers  to  create  froot-eod 
user  interfKes  to  ^)pbcatioos  and 
data  integration  to  SQL  databases, 
a  company  qaAeswoman  said.  Tbe 
produa,  ava^ble  now  for  $4,275 
per  copy,  abo  includes  a  data  dictio¬ 
nary.  Jyacc's  proprietary  fourtb- 
generatioo  tan^^age  and  a  libfary  of 
C  subroutiDes,  according  to  tbe 
company. 

Raxco  Software,  Inc.  said  it  wQl 
incorpmate  graptbes  capabilities 
into  its  Raxmanager  Systemwide 
Resource  Management  System 
Version  3.0  this  month,  tbe  cooqn- 
ny  said.  The  graphics  package, 
adkich  tbe  company  acquit  from 
Muhiware,  Inc  in  Davis,  Calif.,  in¬ 
cludes  Ime,  bar,  pie,  scatter  and 
stacked  bar  chart  capabilities. 


SNAENQNE 


/nfegfjfed  SDLC  Adapter  and  CC/77  V32  Modem 


Our  SV32  imegraicd  SDLC  adapter  and  CCITT  V.32  modem  for  IBM  PS/2s 
with  Micro  ChanneP  Architecture  »  a  real  SNA  engine.  Designed  to  power 
very  high  speed  comniunicaitoR&  applications,  the  SV32  can  run  all  of  IBM's 
SNA  connectivity  software  under  DOS  and  OS/2*  Extended  Edition.  And 
cammuntcaie  with  remote  SNA  hosts  at  speeds  up  to  12,000  bps  over  dial-up 
phone  lines. 

So  to  get  your  PS/2s  equipped  for  real  communications  pefformance.  install 
our  SV32  SNA  engine  today  and  get  ready  for  a  1^  ride.  Fdr  more  information, 
call  toll-free  I  800  IH  1962:  in  Texas  or  outside  tbe  USA  call  Si2-34S-T79l . 


MMicroGate 

CORPORATION 


Hamilton 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

these  processors  are  now  used  in  the 
low-end  Enterprise  System/9370  but 
"wiQ  make  their  way  to  the  mainftame 
line.” 

Mainframe  DASD  is  being  readied  for 
huge  capacity  improvements.  Currently, 
a  disk  cm  a  high-end  3390  can  hold  62 
tnillioD  bits  of  data  per  inch.  In  the  lab, 
"we’ve  shown  in  a  real  device  that  you 
can  get  above  IG  byte  per  square  inch,” 
McGroddy  said. 

Tbe  4M-bit  memory  chip  is  in  use 
with  the  latest  generation  <k  3090$. 
McGroddy  said  IBM  has  built  and  manu¬ 
factured  some  16M-bit  chips,  but  they 
aren’t  running  off  the  production  line  in 
any  sigruficant  quantity.  So,  will  tbe  chip 
be  used  in  the  next-generation  main¬ 
frame?  "We  haven’t  scored  yet.  but  we're 
within  the  10-yard  line,"  he  said. 

Then  what  about  the  64M-bit  chi|^ 
"The  64M-bit  chip  is  further  down  the 
field,”  McGroddy  added. 

To  create  tbe^  more  dense  and  pow¬ 
erful  chips.  McGroddy  said  IBM  is  in- 
creasin^y  rel)ring  on  X-ray  Uthography, 
which  gives  a  more  detailed  look  at  the 
chips  than  current  optical  lithography. 

He  said  IBM  has  ma^  "big  investments” 
here,  and  he  suggested  X-ray  lithogra¬ 
phy  "could  be  a  watershed.  U  you  haven’t 
invested  in  it,  you  could  be  left  behind.” 

It's  interesting  that  be  suggested 
emnpanies  might  be  Idt  behind.  Some  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  said  recently  that  IBM's 
overall  large  systems  strategy  is  intended 
to  create  more  distance  between  it  and 
and  its  competitors  than  exists  today. 

The  new  IBM  systems  will  eventually 
include  processors  that  will  be  optimized 
for  specific  operations.  That  could  cre¬ 


ate  some  big  headaches  for  both  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframe  competitors  —  Am¬ 
dahl  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  —  and 
those  firms  that  have  focused  oo  qtecific 
c^teratioQS,  such  as  Teradata  with  data- 
b^  machfoes  and  Tkodem  Computers 
with  oo-lme  tiansactiofi  processing. 

"This  really  raises  tbe  ante,  but  IBM 
isn't  (kxng  it  just  because  of  them,”  said 
Rick  Martin,  an  analyst  at  Pmdenti^- 
Bache  Securities. 

Plug-cornpatiMe  makers  Amdahl  and 
Hitachi  couM  find  it  difficult  to  re-engi¬ 
neer  the  optimized  processors  and  stay 
compatible,  analysts  said.  Furthermore, 
they  may  not  want  to  tbe  mooey 
to  provide  such  a  variety  of  dedicated  pro¬ 
cessors.  IBM  has  tossed  out  several  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  dedicated  process(XS  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  database  management  and 
network  management. 

‘"They  have  to  decide  if  tbe  market  is 
broad  enou^  (fw  each  specialized  pro¬ 
cessor]  to  get  into  that  business,”  Mar¬ 
tin  said.  "Database,  for  instance,  is  broad 
enough.  On  tbe  other  hand.  IBM  also 
talked  about  an  encryption  processor.  So 
[the  competitors)  may  not  decide  to  put 
their  resources  into  that.” 

Companies  that  in  specific 

operations  could  get  hurt  if  a  customer 
eventually  has  a  choice  between  snap¬ 
ping  an  IBM  dedicated  processor  into  the 
IBM  large  systems  complex  or  buying 
one  of  their  separate  systems. 

The  comp^itors,  hwever,  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  u»ia]  stance  on  IBM’s  efforts  — 
they’ve  cau^t  tq>  with  them  before, 
they  said,  and  they  will  again. 

"We’ve  done  it  eight  times  over  the 
life  of  this  company,”  according  to  an  Afih 
dahl  spokesman. 


HaoBltoa  M  V  aeim  edtter.  nrv 
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MUMPS 
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known  by  its  users  as  a  comprehensible 
and  easy-to-use  language,  wi^  one  of  its 
best  features  being  the  way  in  which  the 
language  processes  string  command 
codes. 

“[MUMPS’]  language  syntax  has  all 
sorts  of  things  built-in  that  lets  the  user 
manipulate  the  string  data,”  said  Timothy 
Wheeler,  a  systems  analyst  at  the  Analyti¬ 
cs  Information  Management  System  at 
Chevnx)  Research  and  Technology  Co., 
the  research  arm  of  Chevron  Industries, 
Inc. 

Wheeler  said  the  company  uses  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  version  MUMPS  to 
tr^  more  than  100.000  petroleum  am- 
fies  per  year  and  manage  the  accounting 
for  the  company’s  22  different  analytical 
laboratories. 

MUMPS'  ability  to  manipulate  the 
string  data  is  important  because  it  allows 
a  user-to  write  a  given  program  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  MUMPS  than  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  because  the  programmer  can 
change  any  line  of  code  without  having  to 
rewrite  the  entire  program.  Wheeler  said. 

Chevron  Research .  has  MUMPS  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  DEC  PDP-1 1/34  minicomput¬ 
er,  Wheeler  said.  However,  the  company 
is  planning  on  porting  its  system  to  a  Mi- 
crovax  3600  in  the  near  future,  he  added. 

However,  while  MUMPS  is  gaining  in¬ 
terest  by  users  outside  of  the  health  care 
industry,  it  is  still  considered  by  analysts 
to  be  no  more  than  a  nlche-maricet  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  health  care  environment  in¬ 
dustry. 

Computer  analysts  deem  MUMPS  “a 
relic  of  the  past”  and  “a  floundering  lan¬ 
guage”  that  had  not  been  acc^ted  by 
IBM  until  a  few  years  ago. 

A  user  group  spokeswoman,  however, 
claims  that  MUMPS  is  not  a  language  de¬ 
signed  for  any  one  specific  industry.  She 
said  while  a  $100  milli(Mt  federal  contract 
won  by  DEC  in  1986  to  install  a  MUMPS- 
based  decentralized  health  care  medical 
facility  fm*  the  Veterans  Administration's 
31  largest  locations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  created  a  lot  of  publicity,  the  language 
has  received  a  bad  rap  in  the  U.S. 

“In  Europe,  MUMPS  is  more  widely 
used  across  all  industries,"  the  group’s 
spokeswoman  said.  “It’s  just  in  the  U.S. 
v^ere  the  stereotype  exists.” 

While  the  user  group  has  no  statistics 
on  how  many  or  in  wdtich  industries 
MUMPS  has  l^n  used  in  the  U.S.,  group 
Chairman  and  MUMPS  consultant  Rich¬ 
ard  Davis  said  there  are  presently  about 
1,35(1  members  in  the  MUMPS  User 
Group,  including  companies  and  individ¬ 
uals. 

"We  know  there  are  lots  of  users  writ¬ 
ing  in  MUMPS  out  there,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  know  exactly  how  many  users 
are  because  thi^e  aren't  any  ana¬ 
lysts  who  follow  MUMPS  closely.  Also, 
we  can’t  seem  to  get  the  information  from 
the  vendors  because  to  them,  it’s  propri¬ 
etary  information,”  Davis  said. 

“People  are  reluctant  to  tell  you  they 
program  in  MUMPS.  I  think  it's  because 
they  like  to  think  with  the  mainstream," 
whi^  has  not  included  MUMPS  in  the 
past,  said  Richard  Wmgo,  manager  of 
MUMPS  marketing  at  IBM. 

Wheeler,  a  MUMPS  user  himself, 
agreed.  “When  I  teU  people  I  program  in 
MUMPS  they  laugh  at  me  .V  .  it  is  kind  of 
embarrassing,”  he  said.  I 
care,” 


Tandem  plans  revamp  for  commercial  Unix 


BY  J.  A  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Attempting  to  (dace  its  Unix  buh-toler- 
ant  machine  beyond  the  telecooummica- 
tions  industry,  Tandem  Computers.  Inc. 
recently  began  making  calls  on  commer¬ 
cial  accounts  six  months  after  the  comput¬ 
er  began  shi(>f>ing. 

The  company  —  which  “was  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming”  into  open  stan¬ 
dards  with  its  Integrity  S2,  according  to 
Rikki  Kirzner,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.  —  ap()ears  surprised  at  the  commer¬ 
cial  opportunity  for  its  machines. 

“lliere  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  cu¬ 


riosity  00  the  part  of  MIS  managers  in  bn- 
mature  (commerdal]  Unix  markets,”  said 
Snriey  Henry,  Tandy's  director  of  Unix 
product  marketing.  “They  are  taking  an 
evaluation-intensive  apivoadi  to  Unix.” 

"Many  of  these  people  are  people 
we’ve  d(^  business  with  in  the  past  [with 
the  comity’s  (xt^irietary  operating  sys^ 
tem  oo-bne  tnnsactian-processing  com¬ 
puters).”  said  Bruce  Dougherty.  Tan- 
dem’sdirector  of  Unix  marketing. 

Tandem  has  sold  about  ISO  Integrity 
systems,  according  to  Jbhn  Jones,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Montgomery  Securities  in  San 


one  inU)  the  commercial  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dou^ierty,  who  would  not  dabo- 
rate  further  on  the  sale.  The  rest  have 
been  to  phone  companiea  for  faidt-tola’- 
ant  swiuiiing  systems. 

If  the  company  does  not  do  weQ  in  com¬ 
merdal  systems,  it  stS  has  a  future  in 
telecomniunkatioos,  accortfing  to  Nih 
Young,  vice-president  of  midrange 
tem  stiatepes  with  the  Meta  (koup. 
said  that  AT&T  “3B”  computers 
eventually  be  replaced  throughout 
network  with  Tandem’s  Integrities. 

‘The  commerdal  applications 
aren’t  out  there  yet  fev  Integrity," 
said. 


Frandsco. 

Of  those,  the  conqany  has  sold  at  least 


XEROX 


Motorola  wnrtB  the  b€H>konceKular 
phones.  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  mhnites. 


Motorola  is  the  worldVlargest  producer 
of  cellular  phemes.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 
Bui  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  ‘'just-in-ome*'  productitm 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Gr^ics.  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers'  (products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  U 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 
The  manuals  are  now  (>rinted  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  (he  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Himaround  lime  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  (xoduced  aro  99.99966% 
perfect. 

CX  course.  Motorola  isn't  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  imprcnetnenl  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  (printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  xivc  document 
processing  problems, 
n  Please  send  me  information.  J 
D  Please  have  a  sales 

representative  contact  me.  * 


Sm4  tiM  cmiFM  ID  Xem  Ccwponlie^jro  Boi24. 
Rdcteuer.  NY  I4S92 


NAME  ncHrftHH  TTTU 


Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 

(jartnership  witft  Xerox  can  also  help  a 

company  rewrite  its  bottom  line.  admET 


If  you  have  a  document  processing  - iwS  zip  obima^o 

(>roblem  you'd  like  Xerm  to  help  you 

solvc,caUI-800.TEAM.XRX.Ext.l25A  XPIOJC 

Orsntd  in  the  coupon.  Tkw  OwoMWMt  Coaipaiqr 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE  '/® devices 


Dcrto  storage 

Model  2300  Winchester  disk 
driveft  have  been  added  to  D»- 
tnbuted  Logic  Corp-’s  RDA  se¬ 
ries  at  8-tn.  SMD/SMD-E  stor¬ 
age  subsystems  designed  for 
Digital  EquipoKiit  Corp.  VAX 
systems. 

The  drives  ofier  a  formatted 
capacity  of  1.7G  bytes  per  port 
and  are  phig-cocnpatible  with 
DEC’S  KDA50.  KDB50.  UDA50 
and  HSCSO/70  controUers,  the 
vendor  said.  The  RDA  series  b 
also  being  offered  with  Model 
1130  drives,  sdkich  provide  a  for¬ 
matted  capacity  of  848M  bytes 
and  a  15-msec,  average  seek 
time. 

An  RDA  subsystem  with  a 
single  Model  2330  drive  sells  for 
$16,595. 

Distributed  Logic 
1555  S.  Sinclair  St. 
Ansbetm.  Cslif .  92806 
<714)937-5700 

Rower  supplia» 

Exide  Electronics  has  announced 
a  gewration  of  tmuKerruptible 
power  suppbes  designed  for 
IBM’s  App^tion  System/400 
and  Digit^  Equipment  Corp.'s 
Mkrovax  systems. 

The  I^Twerware  Phis  5  series 
includes  Modeb  3  and  5.  both  of 
which  offer  continuous  on-line 
operation  to  protect  sui^  and 
multmser  microprocessor-based 
systems  from  input  line  surges, 
sags,  brownouts  and  bbckouts. 
Tte  devices  feature  power  rat¬ 
ings  from  3  to  6  KVA  and  fre¬ 
quency  input  vanations  at  45H2 
to65Hz. 

List  pricing  begins  at  $4,730 


for  the  Model  3  and  $6,695  for 
Model  5. 

Exide 

320L  Spring  Forest  Rond 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604 
<919)872-3020 


Solo's  MFC  series  for  medical  aptdications 


A  line  of  6OH2  medical  power 
conditiooers  has  been  ittro- 
duced  by  Sola  Electric. 

The  MFC  series  provides  a 
regulated,  quiet  power  source 
that  protects  medica!  equipment 
such  as  imaging  systems,  moni¬ 
tors.  diagnostics  a^  patient  care 
equipment  from  electrical 
surges,  sags,  spikes  and  brown¬ 
outs. 

'The  series  features  automatic 
overload  protection  and  oper¬ 
ated  at  120  dB  in  common  mode 
and  60  dB  in  norma)  mode,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  MFC  series  sells  for 
$353  for  250-VA  models.  $489 
for  SOO-VA  modeU  and  $721  for 
1000-VA  models. 

Solm 

1717  Buaae  Road 
Elk  Grove  VUUge.  (11. 

60007 

(312)439-2800 


LetCICS 
Manage  NseN 


rCBS 


smUB 


'  Start,  Stop  and  recover  CiCS  re^oos. 

>  Time  initiate  mnsactlons,  batch  |ob 
support  MkdCEMT  conunMids. 

■  Monitor  and  correct  tennlnal  status. 

■  Trigger  foumal  fobs  on  demand. 


to  consoles, 


Respond  10  CICS’s  WTOa.  WTORa, 
abends  and  log  mewnges  with  MVS 
activities,  preoeflned  wTOR  responses 
and  corrective  CEMT  cominands. 


Natsc  miemabonal.  Inc. 

RO  Box  180649  •  Dallas.  TX  75216 

Tsisphons  (214)  343-9744 

FAX  (214)  343-9009  •  TU  314419 


QMS.  Inc.  has  announced  a  non¬ 
impact  printer  designed  for  bar- 
co^  and  label  applications  in  re¬ 
tail  and  industrial  environments. 

The  QMS  Magnum  CF  2215 
features  a  15-in.  wide  web  print 
area,  a  flat  paper 
path  for  forms 
handling.  15.6 
ft/mifl.  print 
speed  and  240 
dotAn.  print  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  printer 
was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  use 
with  IBM  Appli¬ 
cation  System/ 
400,  System/34. 
36.  38.  IBM 

mainframes  and 
370  hosts. 

The  QS  Mag¬ 
num  CF  2215  is 
avaihUe  90  days 
after  receipt  of  order  for  approx¬ 
imately  $60,000. 

QMS 

P.O.Box  81 250 
One  Magnum  Pass 
Mobile.  Ala.  36689 
(205)633-4300 

Interface  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  plug-compatible  dot 
matrix  printer  designed  to  print 
bar  codtt  and  oversized  labeling 
characters  via  IBM's  Graphical 
Data  Display  Manager  software 
at  a  rate  of  400  char  ./sec. 

Model  7224-202  sik^>orts 
IBM's  Intelligent  Printer  Data 
Stream  page  description  lan¬ 
guage  and  features  an  ^wire 
print  bead  that  provides  resolu¬ 
tion  of  144  by  144  dot/in.  The 
printer  connects  to  IBM  3174. 
3274  or  3276  controllers  via  a 
coaxial  port.  It  includes  an  RS- 
232/422  serial  port  for  simulta- 
.  neous  connections  to  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers,  f^rsonal 
System/2s  or  ccHupa  tibles. 

{  Prictngbegm$at$4.950. 
Interface  Systems 
5855  Interface  Drive 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48103 
(313)769-5900 

Ideal  Technologies  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  customized  version  of 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc.'s  820 
Keyboard  Send  Receive  Data 
Terminal  that  is  equipped  with 
Digital  Equipment  (^rp.'s  Mod¬ 
el  LA120  emulation. 

'The  820  KSR  serves  as  an  in¬ 
teractive  telecommunications 
terminal,  as  a  remote  I/O  unit  in 
DEC  Tuneshare  environments 
or  as  a  send/receive  device  in 
other  data  entry/retrieval  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  product’s  features  in¬ 
clude  a  preprogrammed  self-test 
diagnostics  capability  to  verify 
that  power  is  on  and  mainte¬ 
nance  diagnostics  such  as  unit 
memory  status. 

The  product  costs  $2,165. 
Ideal 

13101  Waahingtoo  Blvd. 
r  oa  Angelea.  Calif.  90066 
(213)827-9023 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


SOFTWARE 


System  software 

AccelrS  Technology  Corp.  has 
announced  a  suite  of  Digital 
Equipment  C^rp.  VMS  transpar¬ 
ency  software  for  Data  Gen^ 
Corp.  '5  Aviion  computers. 

The  products  include  Libr8.  a 
library  that  prorides  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  VMR  Run-Time 
Library  and  System  Service  calls 
on  Unix  systems;  TtanslS,  a  util¬ 
ity  for  moving  text  and  binary 
fDes  between  VMS  and  Unix; 
DLC8.  a  command  interpreter 
to  process  VMS  command  pro¬ 
cedures  on  Unix;  and  EDT8,  an 
editor  that  provides  emulation  of 
DEC'S  VMS  EDT  editor  on  Unix 
systems. 

Site  license  prices  start  at 
$11,888  for  DCL8  and  EDT8. 
$49,888  for  LibrS  and  $29,888 
forTranslS. 

AccelrS  Technology 
303  E.  17th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colo.  80203 
(303)863-8088 

Silden  Software  has  announced 
two  performance  software  pack¬ 
ages  designed  for  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/36  machines. 

T^e  first  product,  36/Life, 
provides  users  with  perfor¬ 
mance  software,  toll-free  sup¬ 
port,  a  technical  manual  calM 
"Extending  the  Life  of  Your  Sys¬ 
tem/36''  and  a  newsletter  that 
highlights  System/36  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning. 

The  second  product.  36/Ufe 
Support,  was  deigned  to  deliver 
three  levels  of  performance  tun¬ 
ing  support. 

A  one-time  license  fee  that  in¬ 
cludes  unlimited  use  of  support 
lines  and  a  newsletter  sub^p- 


tk)aa)sts$l,275. 

Sildeo  Software 
P.O.Box  35282 
Lo9  Angelea.  CaUf .  90035 
(818)716-1117 

UIS  has  announced  an  enhanced 
versiofi  of  V-X  Manager,  its  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Cmp.  VMS  oper¬ 
ations  management  and  report¬ 
ing  tool 

Version  2.0  includes  a  privi¬ 
lege  control  security  mechanism 
that  enables  system  managers  to 
allow  access  to  system  manage¬ 
ment  functions  and  site-written 
DCL  procedures  without  grant¬ 
ing  VMS  privileges  to  users.  A 
reporting  component  that  fea¬ 
tures  grai^ucs  capabilities  is  also 
included. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$2,650  for  DEC'S  Microvax  sys¬ 
tems  and  $2 1 .000  for  VAX  9(}00 
machines. 

UIS 

420  Bedford  St. 
l^exingtoa,  Man.  02173 
(617)861-6262 

Database 

management 

systems 

BMC  Software,  Inc.  has  released 
Version  2.0  of  its  ftxnter  Check¬ 
er  Plus  software  package. 

The  product  validates  point¬ 
ers  with  a  hash  checking  tech¬ 
nique,  which  runs  during  an  tm- 
age  copy  process,  and  a  full 
checking  technique.  Both  fea¬ 
tures  generate  complete,  con¬ 
cise  reports  on  a  database,  the 
vendor  said. 

Version  2.0  inchides  a  Data¬ 
base  Zip  Utility  for  displaying,  al¬ 
tering  and  veri^g  pr^ix  and 
ContinMedonpage34 


IFYOUDEPENDONCICS... 
Attend  a  FREE  introductory  seminar 
for  CICS/ESA  Versions'!! 


AUGUST  13, 1990 
lOHO  a.m.  -  4.-00  pjn. 

OMNI  PARK  CENTRAL  HOTEL 

Seventh  Avenue  atSSth  Street 

Circle  Education,  th,  vrarld-lMding  specialist  in  CICS 
education  and  consulting,  invites  technical  support  nanigers  and 
systems  programmers  with  CIC^  experience  to  attend  a  FKE  one  day 
seminar  which  will  examine  the  new  structure  end  functions  of 
CICS/ESA  Version  3,  IBM's  rcvolutwnary  platform  for  teleprocessing 
for  (he  t990's.  Refreshment  breaks  and  lunch  will  be  provided. 

Please  call  for  more  information  concerning  (^rcf« 
Education's  full  schedule  of  CIC^  training  seminars,  and  on-site 
training  and  consulting. 


CAU.TOOAV 

K)RRES£IIV«nON! 


Circle  Education 

212-529-7589 


/circl^ 

lEDUODONi 
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G^mputer  networking 
thal^  simpler  than  ever. 

OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.’ Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it.  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of 
trying  to  achieve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
tod^  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Server,  its  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  do  more,  like  access 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  all,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM's 
Micro  Channel”  and  its  interriipt- 
handling  capability,  you  can  run 
several  communications  sessions  at 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  peakload  conditions. 

Wmt  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 
about  OS/2.  Contact 
your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or 
marketing  , 
representa- 
five.  For  a  dealeytear 
you,  call  I  800  IBM-2468,  ext  197. 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


I 

Continued  from  pagt  32 
data  segments  of  a  database. 

A  perpetual  license  for  Ranter  Check¬ 
er  Phis  ranges  from  $12„000  to  $46,000, 
depending  on  CPU  size. 

BMC 

P.O.Box  2002 

Sugar  Land.  Texas  774B7 

(800)841-2031 

The  Dyiakor  <fivtsioa  of  Sterling  Soft¬ 
ware.  Inc.  has  announced  an  upgraded 
version  of  its  DYL-280-n  relational  soft¬ 
ware  packa^.  which  was  designed  to 
mana^  data  residing  in  Teradata  (^orp.’s 
DBC/ 1 01 2  database  machines. 

The  new  version  supped  the  full 
range  of  Toadata’s  ANSI-standard  SQL 
syntax.  It  also  enables  data  ftom  one 


1 


source  to  be  mixed  with  data  from  anoth¬ 
er  source,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  runs  cm  any  IBM  MVS  op¬ 
erating  system  and  is  available  for 
$23,760  to  $38,700,  depending  on  group 
processor  size. 

DyUkor 

P.O.Box  2210 

9340  Owensmouth  Ave. 

ChatswOTth,  Calif.  91313 

(818)718-8877 

Ciocom  Systems,  Inc.  has  added  a  Query/ 
RepcMt'V^er  option  to  its  (^mprehen- 
sive  Planning  and  Control  System 
(CPCS),  which  is  a  guidance  tool  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

The  Query/Rep^-Writer  aUows  IS 
executives  and  project  managers  to  ac¬ 


cess  data  on  the  CPCS  and  import,  ex¬ 
port,  add.  modify  or  read  the  information. 
The  option  enables  users  to  build  and  exe¬ 
cute  procedures  on-line  and  execute  them 
in  batch  mode  the  vendor  said. 

Prici^  for  the  CPCS  with  Query/Re- 
port-Witer  ranges  frewn  $3,100  to 
$14,990,  depending  on  software  and 
hardware  configuration. 

CiDCom 

2300  Montana  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 
(513)662-2300 

Servio  Corp.  has  announced  Version  2.0 
c4  (^mstone,  its  commercial  object  data¬ 
base  management  system. 

Version  2.0  can  run  in  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  distributed  environment  and  can 


reportedly  be  configured  with  client  and 
servers  running  on  the  same  systents,  de¬ 
pending  on  applicatioa.  It  runs  on  Sun  h^- 
crosystems,  Ik.  workstations  and  Digits 
Equipmeitt  Corp.  VAX/VMS  machines 
and  Decstations.  The  product  is  sdied- 
uled  to  ship  in  October,  and  a  version  for 
the  RISC  System/SOOO  is  slated  for  a 
fmirth-quarter  release. 

Pricing  starts  at  $12,000  for  a  four- 
user  licoise. 

Servio 

1420  Harbor  Bay  Pkwy. 

Alameda,  Calif.  94501 
(415)748-6200 


Software  applications 
packages 

Dynax  Resources,  Inc.  has  announced  an 
interactive,  menu-driven  system  de¬ 
signed  for  textfle  converter  applications 
pr^>ared  on  IBM  Application  System/400 
hardware. 

Hie  Textile  Distribution  Software 


PROTIUCTIVITY 

PERFORMANCE 

...PARITYDBSS 


package  enables  users  te  manage  all  as¬ 
pects  of  (Xinvetting  —  from  greige  goods 
processing  and  finishing  to  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  sales,  ordm*  entry,  warehousing, 
shipping  and  billing.  It  ixidudes  an  inven¬ 
tory  control  module  and  features  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  (xmvert  invoices  prepared  in  foreign 
currency  to  U.S.  dollars,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000,  depending  on  system  size. 
Dynax 

2  Jericho  Plaza 
Jericho.  N.Y11753 
(516)932-9080 


Widim 

The  Edit  Session: 


Russell  Information  Sciences.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  release  of  Calen^  Manager 
Version  3.4. 

The  enhanced  setftware  package  en¬ 
ables  users  to  arrange  meetings  and  mul¬ 
tiple  standby  meetings  foe  simultaneous 
time  slots.  Wdeo  or  tdepiume  confer¬ 
ences  can  reportedly  be  scheduled  with 
automatic  worldwide  time-zmie  adju^- 
ments.  The  package  includes  a  link  to  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Vaxmail  in  all  its 
print  windows,  and  Decnet  users  can  use 
the  product  without  a  need  for  a  separate 
interface,  the  vendor  said. 

Verskm  3.4  is  available  in  DEC  VMS 
stand-alone,  AlI-ln-1  and  X-0  integrated 
versions.  Pricing  ranges  ftom  $795  to 
$34,995,  depending  on  CPU  size. 

Russell  Ittfonnatioa 
25201  Paseo  De  Alicia 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92653 
(714)768-5000 


Saftwdre  utilities 

CompuServe  Data  Technologies  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  C^puter  Asso¬ 
ciates  hnemational,  Inc.’s  menu-driven 
CA-Tellagraf  and  Afxess  Technology, 
Inc.  20/20  interfeces  to  its  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Cmp.  VAX/VMS-based  System 
1032  fourth-generation  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system. 

The  interfaces  enable  users  of  System 
1032  to  access  data  and  transfer  it  to  CA- 
Tellagraf  f<M:  graphing  or  20/20  for 
spreadsheet  analysis.  The  System 
1032/CA-TeIlagraf  interfece  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  System  1032  20/20  began  beta 
testing  last  month.  Prices  range  from 
$500  for  Vaxstation  exmfigurations  to 
$ 1 5 .000 for  a  VAX  9000  series  license. 
CompuServe 

1 000  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Maas.  02138 
(617)661-9440 
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COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Money  for 
nothing 

it’s  a  mad,  mad 
world  out  there 
for  software 
vendors  stnig- 
gUn^tomakea 

/buck.  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  and 

Lotus  have  both  sustained  major 
tuts  to  their  stock  value  despite 
profitable  quarters.  Borland  in¬ 
vestors  were  unnerved  by  Lo¬ 
tus'  copyri^t  mfiingement  suit, 
while  Lotus  shardx)lders 
damned  that  company  for  pre¬ 
dicting  a  weak  third  quarter. 

Ashton-Tate  continues  to 
bang  by  a  thread,  bolstered  sole¬ 
ly  a  committed  user  popu- 
l«x.  Even  Microsoft,  which 
managed  to  top  the  bilhon-dol- 
lar  mark  in  sal^  for  fiscal  1990, 
is  (ffedicting  lower  profit  mar¬ 
gins  next  year  while  it  pours 
good  money  after  bad  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  crack  Novell’s  grip  cm  the 
LAN-locked. 

So  what  9ves?  AU  of  these 
companies  have  come  to  one 
croKToad  or  another,  and  sav¬ 
vy  users  should  realise  that  they 
not  only  bold  the  key  to  these 
vendor's  financial  futures  but 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
help  shape  the  way  their  product 
futures  will  look. 

If  users  choose  not  to  buy 
the  cross-produa  platforms,  the 
cleaned-up,  rewed-up  or  re¬ 
duced-price  products,  or  even 
to  support  forays  into  new 

Qmtinuedon  page42 


EISA  misses  bus  —  for  now 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTAfT 

While  Extended  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture  (EISA)  bus- 
based  personal  computer  mak¬ 
ers  expect  to  sell  tens  of 
thousands  tA  the  machines  this 
year,  it  will  take  EISA  several 
years  to  catch  on.  say  users  and 
analysts.  EISA  boxes  are  also  un¬ 
likely  to  be  used  as  stand-alone 
machines,  at  least  not  fw  the 
next  oouide  of  years. 

The  40  or  so  EISA  vendors 
will  ship  approximatdy  160,000 
machines  in  1990,  a  fraction  of 
file  more  than  7  million  PCs  that 
win  be  sold  this  year  worldwide, 
said  San  lose,  market  re¬ 
search  firm  Oataquest,  Inc 


Despite  fi^  quiet  beginning, 
and  after  almost  two  years  of 
vigorous  debate  on  the  merits  of 
EISA  vs.  IBM’s  Micro  Channel 
Architecture  (MCA)  bus.  ana¬ 
lysts  predict  that  EISA  machines 
will  eventually  overcome  the 
two-year  MCA  head  start  and 
outs^  MCA  machines,  both  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

SfiD.  neither  architecture  is 
expected  to  establiah  hsdf  as  the 
standard  for  micrococqwters. 

"The  two  of  them  are  going 
to  coexist,  period,”  said  Robert 
Chariton,  an  industry  analyst  at 
Dataquest. 

"I  don't  see  a  fight  happening 
for  a  de  facto  standard."  s^  An¬ 
drew  Seybold,  pubhsher  of  "An¬ 
drew  Seybold’s  Outlook  <»  Pro¬ 
fessional  Computing."  an  indus- 


Sony  pulls  CD-ROM 
out  of  mimetic  gutter 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWSTAfV 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Sony  (^orp. 
unveiled  a  new  g»ieration  of  op¬ 
tical  storage  drives  late  1^ 
mottb  with  features  it  hopes  will 
dispel  CD-ROM’s  image  as  the 
poor,  slow  cousin  of  magnetic 
drives. 

The  four  new  compact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  (CD-ROM) 
drives  deliver  average  access 
times  of  0.3B  seconds,  vdiicfa  isa 
25%  inqxovement  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  generation  of  Sony  drives. 


rx-tM  w\  y*vwwT  ^  condmie  to 

11  III  |\^  keep  its  sales  above  those  of 

XIV/ fT  El^  vendors  for  some  time  to 

come.  Meanwhile,  both  the  32- 
try  newsl^ter  based  in  Santa  bit  MCA  arxl  El^  computers 
Cbra,  Cahf.  have  limits  that  make  them  hard 

IBM  offers  MCA  in  both  16-  sells  for  vendors.  In  additkin. 
bit  and  32-fait  versions,  with  the  MCA  is  offered  only  on  strict  b- 
16-bit  Intel  (^orp.  80286-based  censing  terms  from  IBM.  so 


machines  driving  sales.  The  low 
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MCA’s  head  sfart 

IBM's  Mien  Channel  Arehiteeture  u  expected  to  koU  its  lead  oner  the 
Extended  Indastry  Standard  Arekiteetnn,  at  least  tkrongk  1994 


fiOO 

4S3.000  axooo 

1456,000  to  i^ajtno 

603400  ‘^%0miMOO 
664,000  -  166400 

2479,000  ‘  61216400 


the  company  said. 

Two  of  the  drives  alac  sup¬ 
port  the  small  computer  systems 
interface  II  (SCSI-D).  an  ad¬ 
vanced  version  of  the  SCSI  stan¬ 
dard  that  offers  faster  through¬ 
put.  ability  to  ooooect  more 
devices  and  an  expanded  com¬ 
mand  structure. 

Support  for  the  intetiace 
"wiO  hdpadvaikce  the  use  of  CD- 
ROM  a^  ocher  peripherals  in 
the  future,"  said  Jay  Bretnnann. 
a  stevage  analyst  at  Internationa] 
Data  Corp.,  a  Franmgham. 
Mass.-based  researdi  firm. 


Sony  has  tweaked  the  drives' 
error-handling  capability  with 
new  layered  correction  c^  and 
automatic  internal  dust  cleaning. 
The  four  drives  wiD  be  avaibible 
in  the  faD.  the  company  sakL 
Prices  have  not  yet  ben  an¬ 
nounced. 

AlselallMttii6up 

Sony  also  introduced  a  write- 
ooce  read-many  (WORM)  optical 
drive.  The  unit  aflows  users  to 
encode  data  pennanently  on  9e- 
dal  CDs  for  playback  and  re¬ 
trieval 

According  to  Sony  CD-ROM 
product  manager  Alan  Sund.  the 
WORM  syMem  could  be  particu- 
lariy  useM  to  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  users  of  higidy 
sensitive  infonnation  who.  for 
security  reasons,  wodd  prefer  to 


faring  the  CD-ROM  production 
process  conq)leteiy  in-bouse. 

The  $30,290  WORM  drive 
will  he  availaUe  in  the  (all.  the 
company  said.  The  W(^M  disks 
retail  for  $30  apiece. 

To  prod  the  development  of 
multirnedia  optical  software. 
Sony  also  announced  a  CD-ROM 
XA  audio  encoder  and  peraooal 
computer  interhKe  card.  CD- 
ROM  XA  isa  standard  supported 
by  Sony.  N.V.  Philips  Telecaoh 
munications  and  Miatwoft  Coep. 
for  creating  interactive  rafitme- 
dia  training,  point-af-purcl^ 
and  dectronic  catalog  appbea- 

tiODS. 

The  encothng  card  is  avaOdde 
now  at  a  developer's  price  of 
$2,695;  the  interface  sells 
for  $399,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench™ 

Is  a  Hit! 

We’re  very  prtxjd  of  COBOL/2  Workt>enct).  And  we  re  very  gratified  at  achieving  a  weighted  score  of  9.6  when  measured  against 
corporate  buyer  preferences  in  a  recent  PC  Week  review. 

From  our  mainframe  COBOL  oompaiibdity  features  to  our  easy-to-ieam.  function  key  driven  menu  system.  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2 
WorktMnch  is ‘equipped  lo  support  the  experienced  developer*  making  a  transition  from  terminals  to  workstations  for 
programming  and  maintenance  tasks 

Aikl  there's  more  ...*Micro  Focus  beiies  COBOL's  mainframe  hentage  with  the  afitui  design  td  the  Workbench  enwronmeni.*.. 

_  and  "Micro  Focus  debugger,  the  ANIMATOR,  lives  up  to  its  name  with 

eiogant  displays  that  trace  execution  through  structural  tfagrams  as 
weH  as  through  highlighted  source  code.*  j 

If  you  or  ypur  organization  warrt  to  iiryrove  programmer  productivity.  J 

re-engmeer  existing  COBOL  applications  lor  new  needs,  or  develop  Ngh  m 

pedonnance.  easy  to  maintain  business  apphcaaorrs  lor  PCs.  LANs,  or  m 
mainiranws.  give  us  a  caN  at  Micro  Focus.  ^ 

We  sell  ‘Better  Way  of  Programming*  soiutiorTs  ^ 


(  ()IU)I.  2  WorklHiKh 
isa  "superb  interaclivf 
t  in  iniiinu'nr’  iiiul 
■■  pnilcssiunall) 
cratUd,"  act<u’(lini»  tu  a 
ri'Cfiil  priiduei  rtNitv'. 


MICRO  FOCUS’ 

A  Better  Hby  Programming^ 


CaP  Micro  Focus  today  aH-BOthBTT-BBBS  and 
roquest  a  reprim  of  the  entire  PC  Week  rayiew. 
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MICRO  CHANNEL  DIREC 
AND  DlREdtlY Pi 


MODEL  D3/MC  courKVKATmi  You  already  know  who  BiQ  Blue  is. 

BMEVmrwmisoMB  Let  us  tell  you  wtx)  Big  Woo  is. 

SeStHAMDDnvE 

liJMSAccEssTiMEi  The  full  name  is  Daewoo,  a  $22  billion  mega-manu- 

AND  64  KB  Cache 

facturer  of  high  technology  and  heavy  equipment  in  use 
throughout  the  world. 

Daewoo.  The  new  parent  company  of  Leading 
Edge,  the  brand  that  created  the  IBM-compatible  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  1980's. 

Backed  by  the  global  resources  of  Daewoo. 
Leading  Edge  has  developed  an  important  new  com¬ 
puter.  The  Model  D3/MC. 


A  Daewoo  Telecom  com  pa  n  y 


LEAlMMiEaCEfaOIA'CTS.lHC  A  DAEWOO  TUECOttCOHPA/n'  117  fLAHDt»SKOAl).  WesTtOAOVGH  MAOIfSI  I508l  836-4W0. 

Owrmcwte  1990  UAi)0-CEDOIISAIIlGIST£M£DTlUO£ll»4»OfUADIf>GEllC€Pim>VCn  Inc  l8MA/tDOSl2AA£H£GISn»EOT»AD£Mit»KSAMOMK»OCHll/>wa.lSATtM)eMA*EOrlBMCO»P 


LY  LICENSED  BY  BIG  BLUE. 
CED  BY  BIG  WOO. 


Uke  the  IBM*  Model  56SX.  the  D3/MC  has  Micro 
Channel’"  technology  develop>ed  and  licensed  by  none 


other  than  IBM.  So  you  have  a  choice  of  running  either 
DOS  or  OS/2*  applications. 


Like-the-IBM  Model  55SX,  the  Model  D3/MC  is 


ranty  exceeds  Big  Blue's  Model  55SX  by  eight  months. 
This  20-month  warranty  gets  even  better  if  you 


become  a  D3/MC  customer  before  September  30. 
1990.  You'll  receive  free  on-site  maintenance  by 


experts  from  GE  Service.* 


386SX-based.  But  the  D3/MC  comes  with  four  MCA 


compatible  expansion  slots,  and  hard  drive  models 


come  with  the  SCSI  controller  standard.  (With 
IBM.  it's  an  option.) 


And  although  the  technology  is  IBM- 
reliable  and  IBM-compatible,  the  war* 


A 


Oh  yes.  there  is  one  thirtg  about  the  D3/MC  that 
not  IBM-compatible.  The  price.  It's  hundreds  of 


Call  1-800-874-3340  for  the  authorized 
Leading  Edge  reseller  nearest  you.  And  get 


LEADING  EDGE'  every  edge  you  can. 


A  Growing  company  needs  Every  Edge  ItCan  Get. 


•Offu  AfPUES  osir  Whew  pi  khksu)  BvA/id  Rfcistimcd  THtofOMM  AimmuuD  Uaung  Eoct  Ktsmu 


When  you  stack  ijp  the  Microcom  HDMS 
Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 
you  rack  the  benefits* 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HDMS's  high  density  design 
makes  it  easy  to  handle  growth  in 
your  network  You  can  grow  from 
one  to  six  chassis,  with  32 
modems  per  chassis,  conserving 
critical  computer-room  space 


*  Highspeed,* 

Error-free 

Transmission _ 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38,400  bps 
are  available  100%  error-free, 
keeping  line  charges  at  a 
minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum  -  ' 


*  Complete 
System  Control. - 

Reports  and  monitors  tell  you 
whos  using  the  network:  When 
they're  using  il  and  how  vrell  it  s 
working  —  giving  ydu  complete 
control 


*  Sophisticated 
Security. 

Passthrough,  Variable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  Microcom's  exclusive 


MNP  Password  Connection 


Security'  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof 


*  Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
caH  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access. 


*  Compatible 
Modems. 

Integrated  V.32,V29R  V.27, 
V22bis,V.22,  Bell  212A  and  Bell 
103  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


\our 

Oial-up 


=*=  Free  Report. 

1b  find  out  how  HOMS  can 
heip  you  manage  your 
network  more  efficiently  and 
effectively,  fust  call  for  this 
free  report.  'How  to  Manage 
Your  Dal-up  Networks ' 

Call  toll-free,  800-822-8224  today. 


Workstation 

Connccti\it\ 


Worldwide 


SlWRivtr  Ridge  Drive.  Norwood,  MA02062  617-K1-1000 
Telex  710-336-7W2  MKROCOH  NWD  /  USA  ElUC  tlT-SSI-tlXW 
Worldwide  Distribution  -  International  MX;  617*SSM007 
Toll  Fiae  800422*8224 


MNPesafegisWfeflifaoemarkolMicfOCom  inc  hqmS  hDV32c  and  MNP  PassworoConnecJion  Security  are  rraoemafts  of  Mcrocom  inc 
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DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Develop  *uii  scote  DBI'  .ippi'caiions-  on  your  PC 
the  thousands,  o*  OB?  dovciope's  .nf^oriv 
ocol'tinq  from  the  productivity  qa"’s  p’l  .=d'  •' 
=iv  the  xOB  COBOL  Wurhoenrh  tor  DB? 

rDB  nuts  ii  too  08.'  compaiipie  SOl  DBM'^  ■ 
COBOL  P'P(  onipiier  .n  yOu'  PC  s s' v 

•  •’••g'.Tted  w'h  M'f'O  Focus  COBOL  2  .tmi  :  ' 
lC5  *of  i'l'i  rar'ivi-  dnve'oprufun 


Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PCv 


Call  (301)  779-6030 

XDBSv-IPn, 


lit'  Sr.pPO''<-a 
'  DOS  UN 


New  York  Life  sold  on  laptops 

Insurance  agents  use  PC-based  underwriting  as strat^ic  sales  tool 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAPT 

In  its  own  computemed  version 
of  ooe^op  upping.  New  Yoric 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.  is  rolling  out 
an  integrated  safes  system,  with 
personal  computers  and  Laptev 
playing  a  pivotal  role  for  agents 

intbeBeld.  _ 

Roughly  1,000  of 
New  Yt^  Life's 
10,000  independent 
agents  are  already 
using  the  custom¬ 
ized  PC-based  sales 
system,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  plow 
through  days’  worth  of  paper¬ 
work  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

"We  can  take  an  application 
and  underwrite  it  right  there  on 
the  spoti  as  long  as  the  poBcy  is 
for  less  then  $250,000,"  said 
Donna  O'Driscofi,  assistant  vice- 


president  of  New  York  Life’s 
agency  department.  "We  don't 
just  t^e  the  information  and 
send  it  into  the  home  office  any¬ 
more." 

Within  the  next  year  or  so,  all 
10,000  of  the  agents  should  be 
using  the  new  sales  system,  she 
added.  "Insurance  applications 
will  never  be  a  15-seamd  opera¬ 
tion."  0'Dris<x^  said,  "but  this 

_  helps  the  agent  get 

all  the  correct  infor¬ 
mation  and  not  miss 
anything." 

Whether  the  PC 
is  generating  pay¬ 
ment  schedules  or 
graphically  diqilay- 
ing  a  family's  finan- 
cial  picture,  it  "really  tolds  a  cli¬ 
ent's  attention,"  said  Richard 
Paufes,  an  Alfentown,  PL-based 
agent  who  was  the  first  to  test 
the  new  system.  He  uses  an  IBM 
Personal  System/2  Model  60, 
which  was  recently  upgraded  to 


Ogivar  system  eombines  power,  portability 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

QUEBEC  —  Devoted  laptop  us¬ 
ers  who  do  not  want  to  di»]  with 
the  cost  of  having  a  second,  sta¬ 
tionary  computer  on  their  desk 
might  want  to  check  out  a 
planned  September  otfering 
from  Ogivar  TecfaxKdogies,  Inc. 

Ogivar  recently  unwrappe^ 
the  Interport  Station,  is 
said  to  combine  the  pevtability 
of  a  9.8-pound  laptop  with  the 
capabilities  of  a  futt-size.  IBM 
Asrsonal  Computer-compatible 
workstation.  « 

The  Inteiporl  Station  con¬ 
sists  of  a  desktop  docking  mod¬ 
ule  that  coats  with  a  lOl^iey 
keybo^,  a  color  IBM  Video 
Gra{4iics  Array  (VGA>-oompati- 
Ue  monitor  arid  a  mouse;  the 
m^ule  does  not  contain  a  micre- 
processor. 

'The  module  is  mated  to  either 
Ogivar's  Industry  Standard  Ar- 


of  thwn  buy  iMMUaift  their  the  firm  to  off- 

own  PCs  and  laptops,  using  a  load  some  of  the  duties  once 
variety  of  comnuTrial  soft-  performed  by  corporate  mam- 
ware  packages  recammended  by  frames. 


SOM  bytes  of  memory  on  hard 
disk  and  3M  bytes  of  random-ac- 
cessmemory. 

"The  whole  logical  series  ol 
steps  just  keeps  people  riveted 
to  what  you're  doing."  said 
Paufes.  a  30-year  veteran  of 
New  York  Life.  "I  think  when 
the  computer  makes  the  calcula- 
tkms,  it  has  a  great  deal  more 
credibility." 

Working  with  Logica  Data 
Architects.  Inc.  in  Waltham. 
Mass.,  New  York  Life’s  agency 
department  set  out  to  revitalize 
its  existing  safes  system  without 
moving  to  a  new  computing  (riat- 
form.  Hie  agency  department  is 
the  main  coordmator  in  recruit¬ 
ing  the  independent  agents  and 
supplying  them  with  software 
programs  and  toote  to  aid  their 
sales  efforts. 

Central  to  the  ch^fenge  of  de- 
sibling  the  integrated  sales  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  independent  nature 
of  the  agents  thanselves.  Most 


New  York  Life.  The  idea  was 
to  patch  together 
this  disparate 
number  of  safes 
and  illustratiOD 
packages,  client 
databases,  finan¬ 
cial  needs  analy¬ 
sis  programs 
even  tefemarket- 
ing  scripts  into 
one  coherent  sys¬ 
tem  c^ierating  un¬ 
der  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows,  York 

■We  were  Uy O'Crur, 


U,,., 

We  were  ^  O'DnxotL  Saks  SfS- 
mg  to  use  ^  lemtmmiacrtdMily 
good  stuff  we  had 


Rather  than  manually  filling 
out  forms  at  the 
field  offices  and 
sending  that  in- 
formaboo  to  be 
ke)^  into  the 

mamfrany  data¬ 
base.  the  PC- 
based  underwrit¬ 
er  completes 
those  steps  in  the 
field.  ^agletoQ 
said. 

The  bulk  of 
I'a  am-  New  Yori.  Life’s 

\aUs  JM-  "“■n*™*  pro- 

\tbaily  coamgisdooeon 

^  IBM  3090,  in  iu 


and  devdop  what  we  knew  we  CSntoo,  NJ..  data  center  or  at 
wanted,"  O'DriaciA  said.  Wbae  the  borne  office  in  New  York, 
the  system  is  known  intemally  as  The  180  regional  offices  are 
NYL  Express,  the  company's  at-  equipped  with  IBM  Seriea/1 
tempts  to  copyright  the  name  minicomputerB  as  weli  as  some 


have  been  unsuccessful  so  far. 

In  pulling  the  various  appbea- 


IBM  l^rsonal  Computer-oom- 
patiUe  PCs  available  for  the 


chitecture  bus.  20-MHz  Intel  The  laptop  segments  can  run 
Corp.  80386SX-based  laptc^  MS-DOS,  OS/2  or  Unix  and 
computer  or  to  Us  Extended  In-  come  standard  with  a  B-in.  back- 
dustiy  Standard  Architecture  lit  VGA  LCD  screen;  IM  byte  of 
33-k^  SOSSfi-baaed  laptop,  memory  with  384  Itytes  of  shad- 
The  expansion  module  also  pro-  ow  random-access  memory;  a 
vkfes  the  laptops  with  six  expan-  3W-ia..  1.44M-byte  floppy  drive 
skn  slots  for  conmunicatioas.  and  a  40M-byte  hard  drire;  a  se- 
networking  and  add-in  cards,  as  rial  interface  and  parallel  port;  a 
well  as  additional  floppy  or  hard  mouse  interface;  and  an  AC 
disk  drives  and  tape  or  laser  opti-  adapts  coonectioo.  The  lapt^ 
cal  drives.  '  snap  is  and  out  of  the  statioo 

module. 

The  386SX  model 
costs  $5,395  and  comes 
with  a  detachable  two- 
m  four-hour  battery 
pack  and  an  internal, 
half-sae  erqiansioo  slot. 
The  higher  speed  386- 
based  model  costs 
$6,995  and  runs  on  AC 
power  only.  Prices  for 
both  models  include  the 
■  docking  station,  key- 

Oglvor’s  Interport  Station  /tahttts  board  and  15-ia.  VGA 
laptop  portability  and  desktop  Potter  coim  monitor. 


tioos  under  hs  own  "serftware  agents' use. 
umbrella"  development  tool,  Lo-  Agents  can  dial  iito  the  Se- 
gica  integrated  New  York  Life's  ries/l  for  security  checks  on  po- 
custom  software  with  the  PC  ten^  clients  or  to  download  di- 
packages  that  the  agents  were  ent  files  from  the  mainframe, 
already  using.  Everything  had  to  Paufes  said  the  new  sales  sys- 
be  searitessly  integrated  so  data  tern  is  already  well  liked  by  the 
could  be  mo^  from  one  appli-  agents  because  their  commis' 
cation  to  another  with  a  mini-  skins  arrive  fester,  fewer  mts- 
mum  of  fuss  and  redundancy,  takes  occur,  and  the  whole  pro- 
said  Shirley  Singleton,  project  cess  is  telescoped  iAo  a  few  ^ys 
manager  at  Logica.  rather  than  weeks. 

"These  agents  are  not  com-  The  underwriter-in-a-box  is 


manager  at  Logica.  rather  than  weeks. 

"These  agents  are  not  com-  The  underwriter-in-a-box  is 
puter  gums.  They  didn't  want  to  particularly  fascinating  to  many 
be  rekeyiog  data  into  nine  differ-  of  the  agents,  he  added.  "It's 


ent  packages."  Sin^on  said.  grnt  to  be  able  to  Ohistrate 

things  and  rtin  a  financial  needs 
On-llfM  mnpoei  analysis,  but  the  idea  that  a  ma- 

The  new  system  also  includes  an  efame  can  decide  whether  some- 
artificial  intefligeDce-baaed  "un-  one  is  healthy  enoi^  or  not  for 
denmter^n-a-box,"  winch  is  insurance  is  amazing  to  me," 
customized  from  an  expert  sys-  Piulessaid. 
tem  appficatioQs  devdopmeot  While  many  of  the  agents  take 
package  from  Pdo  Alto,  Cabf.-  their  portables  right  mto  efceots' 


baaed  Aioo  Corp. 


homes.  I^ufes  said  just  as  many 


'The  Aioo  package  is  pre-  insurance  salespeople  are  proba- 
programmed  with  emderwriting  btywxking  at  the  office, 
nifes.  so  an  agent  can  t3rpe  in  in-  "Years  ago.  the  insurance 
fomiatioa  about  a  person’s  age.  man  always  went  to  the  chem. 
health  habits  and  medical  condi-  but  I'd  say  now  it's  50*50  viUi 
tioo  and  get  an  immediate  an-  people  coining  into  the  office.  I 
swer  on  whether  the  client  is  a  know  I  use  the  PC  as  a  way  of 


getting  people  to  drop  by  my  of- 


Tbe  underwriting  piece  also  fioe,"  he  said.  "After  they  leave, 
gives  NYL  Express  a  coopera-  I  just  uplosd  aO  the  informatkm 
tive  processing  spin,  since  it  en-  to  the  home  office." 


Borland  spreadsheet  makes  a  move 


BY  MICHAEL  FrrZG£RALO 

CVSTAfT 

The  juy  ronams  out.  but  Boriaad  loter- 
oiciaial  appean  to  hm  some  votes  m  its 
tavor,  with  serenl  market  research  finns 
reporting  that  Quattrofto  has  aurpaased 
MkroaoH  Carp.’s  Excd  as  the  Na  2 
spreadsheet 

hiore  copies  of  Quattxo  Pro  sold  than 
copies  d  Eacel  m  Majr.  to  fig¬ 

ures  from  La  Jola,  CaiL-based  research 
firm  Compoter  intdigeace's  (CO  PC 
Market  Moutor  Service,  a  moodi^  sur¬ 
vey  of  1 , 5(M)  sites  having  500  or  mor^  em¬ 
ployees.  The  survey  combioes  Ermd  sales 
far  DOS  and  the  Apple  Computer,  loc. 
Macintoah.  whereas  Quattro  Pro  runs 
only  Older  DOS. 

The  fact  that  Quattro  Pro  does  not  rtm 
under  Mkrosoft  Windows  Venkn  3.0, 
released  at  the  end  d  May,  has  boosted 
sales  of  Eacel,  accordmg  to  dotrfintora. 

Dan  Mesa,  a  mkrocomputer  industry 


SfMeadabeet  shift 

BoHgndkasdtdoktadofMierescfiim 
steomd  plaet  im  du  ipnadskitt  markgl 


analyst  at£l.  said  that  Quattro  Pro  sales 
have  been  chnJiing  steadily  and  that  be 
eapected  it  to  remain  at  No.  2. 

However,  sales  d  Excel  are  flat,  not 
dropping,  and  Lotus  Devdopment 
Coip.’$  1-2-3  qreadsbeet,  the  target  of 
Borfancfs  stasl^nd-bum  marketing  at- 
tadt.  qipears  virtuaDy  unaffected. 

‘Xoto  is  gfcwTtpmg  only  nKglitly-  most 

of  [Quattro  Pro's]  growth  is  coining  from 
the  'other'  category,  like  [Computer  As¬ 
sociates  Intematianal.  fiic.’s]  Siqiercak 
VNesssakL 

"[Borland  has]  achieved  some  success, 
but  not  as  mudi  as  it  needs  if  it  wants  to 
cootmue  chasing  the  leader  the  way  it  is," 


said  Marshall  Moseley,  an  analyst  at  Da- 
taquest.  Inc.  "It  needs  to  get  into  corpo¬ 
rate  accounts  with  multiyear,  multiunh 

A  Borland  ^xAeswoman  said  that 
since  last  October,  the  company  has 
signed  up  150  omipanies  to  commit¬ 
ments  to  buy  100  or  more  copies  d  Quat¬ 
troPro. 

Several  major  distributors  failed  to 
confirm  Quattro  Pro's  lead,  however.  Da- 
taquest  projected  that  Quattro  Pro  and 
wffl  ^ch  grab  approximately  14% 
of  the  spreadsheet  market  this  year,  while 
Lotus  will  continue  to  hold  a  52%  share. 

Ingram/Micro  D  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif., 
showed  Excel  placing  eighth  and  the 
QuattroProupgradeainthonitscharts.lt 
also  ranked  the  full-priced  version  of 


Quattro  Pro  25th.  Bruce  Frederkkson, 
Ingram’s  vice-preskfent  of  marketing,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  cm  whether  the  two 
combaaed  were  outselling  Excd  and  add¬ 
ed  that  the  rankings  dk)  nd  reflect  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Vfindows  3.0,  vdtich  has  "accder- 
ated  Excd  sales  100%.” 

He  also  said  that  "Lotus  is  still  clear 
and  away  the  market  leader,  and  3.1  will 
be  a  good  product  when  it  comes  out.” 

Two  other  distributors  ranked  Excd 
substantially  bi^ier  than  Quattro  Pro.  El 
S^undo,  C^.-ba8ed  Meri^  rated  Excd 
No.  5  and  Quattro  Pro  No.  17,andO>rpo- 
rate  Softwm,  Inc.,  a  perscmal  computer 
software  and  board  reseller  in  (lantern, 
Mass.,  does  not  even  have  Quattro  Pro  on 
the  charts,  while  Excd  consistently 
makes  its  Top  10. 


Borland's^ 
Quattro  Pro 


Pntent  of  sitn  «kb  wftwaiT  insalled 
(BMed  on  moatitf  mrwef*  of  1.900  lOn} 


introducing  the  Wyse  Series  9(XX)i.  It  delivers 
all  the  processing  performance  you’d  expect 
from  a  super  minicomputer— but  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost.  A  model  of  engineering 
el^nce,  streamlined  yet  powerful,  it  offers 
dynamically-balanced  symmetric  multipro¬ 
cessing  for  anywhere  from  16  to  more  than 
250  users*  Today.  With  a  bus  designed  to 
take  you  much  further.  Scalability  is  the 
key.  The  Series  9(XX>i  can  expand  from  one 
to  as  many  as  six  386  CPUs.  Or  even  486s. 
right  now.  That  means  you  can  increase  per 
formance  up 
to  14  times  within  the  same  chassis.  And  the 
performance  gain  with  each  added  CPU  is 
linear:  unlike  other  multiprocessing  technol¬ 
ogies.  when  you  double  the  CPUs,  you  liter¬ 
ally  double  the  power.  The  result  is  greater 


Little  folks 
pass  on  power 

U.S.  hnanfWfH  with  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployeea  wiB  spend  $2  biOioo  oo  personal 
computers  by  1991,  but  the  m^ity  of 
the  boxes  will  be  low-end  SM  fesooal 
Computer-,  XT-  and  AT-dass  madnoes, 
acconfing  to  a  recent  study. 

Among  the  700  firms  surveyed,  55% 
said  they  would  the  low-end 

boxes,  according  to  Business  Research 
(jnag).  a  market  reaexrdt  and  consulting 
film  in  Newton,  Mass.  However,  a 
healthy  39%  are  abo  considering  buying 
PCs  based  on  Intel  Corp. 's  80386  cfap. 

The  high  end  of  the  PC  range  —  Intel 
i486- based  systems  —  interest  oohr  9% 
of  -smaO  buriness  dedsioo-mafcers,'  ac- 
confittg  to  the  survey.  A  smtilar  percent¬ 
age  intend  to  buy  IBM  I^rso^  Sf^ 
iein/2s  specificaDy,  while  15%  wiD  opt  far 
Apple  CooqMter,  loc.'s  Madotoah,  the 
study  show^ 

The  study  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
smaO  business  market,  udikh  coQstitutea 
98%  of  all  U.S.  busioess  eatenyiaes,  is  a 
vast  untapped  market  far  PC  networks. 
Only  27%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  use 
local-area  networks. 

RICHARD  MSTdRE 


speed,  efficiency  and  transactiCMi  capacity. 
Because  you  can  increase  performance  as 
your  needs  increase,  the  Series  9(XX)i  gives 
a  growing  company  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
And,  since  adding  processors  costs  far  less 
than  replacing  systems,  it  offers  exceptional 
long-term  investment  protection.  Over  and 
above  the  upfront  savings.  It's  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  price/performance. 
And  it  comes  from  a  company  that  made  its 
reputation  making  advanced  technology 
more  affordable  for  more  businesses. 

Whether  you're  just  making  the  move  to 
the  UNIX  world  or  looking  to  replace  an  out¬ 
moded  mini,  now%  the  time  to  call  Wyse  at 
1-800-438-9973.  Because  we  re  the  ones 
who  put  the  power  of  the  mini  within  reach 
of  the  many. 

WYSE 
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Info  managers  form  platform 
for  application  development 


BY  MTRIOA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


A  distinct  dass  o(  software,  wdiich  in¬ 
cludes  personal  infonnatic»i  managers 
and  groupware-based  software  environ¬ 
ments,  is  being  used  by  vertically  oriented 
developers  as  an  application  platfcmn. 

Third  parties  can  only  be  encouraged 
by  reports  such  as  one  t^t  ai^teared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Windows  Users 
Group  Network's  newdetter,  udiich 


claimed  IBM  is  teibng  select  corporate 
custmners  that  the  Microsoft  Ccnp.  En¬ 
dows  version  of  Current,  its  personal  in¬ 
formation  manager, .  may  become  the 
standard  interface  for  a  Windows  version 
ofOfficevision. 

There  appears  to  be  “a  good  ratio¬ 
nale"  for  creating  a  relationship  between 
the  Wndows  version  of  Current  and 
Officevisicm,  conceded  Carmine  CordeOa, 
manager  of  personal  infcamatioo  manage¬ 
ment  and  Officevision  products  at  IBM’s 


Desktop  Sofhvare  in  Milfmd, 

Coon.  "We  have  annnunr^  that  we  are 
budding  a  froot-eDd  versioo  of  Current 
that  connects  into  Proft  and  Office- 
viskn/VM  at  the  request  of  a  large  cus¬ 
tomer,"  Cordelia  said. 

Also  fodhtating  devdoper  interest  is 
the  arrival  of  Windows  Version  3.0.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  June  edition  of  "Andrew 
Sejrbold’s  Outhxdc  on  Professtonal  Com¬ 
puting."  Wndows  3.0  has  made  it  "possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  fully  hinctional  set  of  afplica- 
tkns  running  directly  under  Windows  3.0 
with  the  ability  to  get  in  and  out  of  stan¬ 
dard  DOS  appiicatioos  without  having  to 
dose  them  store  the  files.” 

In  short,  Windows  3.0  has  paved  the 
way  for  more  powerful  and  us^  infor- 
matioD  managers.  E^rsooal  infonnatkxi 


managers  provide  users  sritfa  a  personal¬ 
ised  desk^  envirooment  that  enables 
them  to  categorise  their  infonnatioo  and 
files  in  such  a  way  that,  when  working  on 
any  one  subject,  they  are  able  to  automati¬ 
cal  access  or  puQ  together  aO  rdated 
files  and  data. 

For  exanqile.  when  using  Current  to 
prepare  a  budget  meeting,  the  user  is 
automitically  hnked  to  aO  of  his  electroni¬ 
cally  stored  data  pertaining  to  that  bud¬ 
get  However,  before  personal  infonna- 
tion  managers  such  as  Current,  Lotus 
Devekpment  Corp.’s  Agenda  and  Maris 
Software's  Mkrat  can  be  used,  users 
must  create  categories  and  build  directo¬ 
ries  and  databases. 

In  the  case  of  a  groupware  eovimn- 
ment  such  as  Lotus'  Notes,  which  func¬ 
tions  less  as  a  group  appbcatkn  focused 
on  a  partkndar  task  and  more  for  linking  a 
user  community  together  throu^  vari¬ 
ous  inodes  of  communkatioo,  parameters 
must  be  set  up  before  the  package  can 
really  be  used.  Tbb  can  be  quite  time-con¬ 
suming. 

Ahwodof  tima 

A  third-party  market ,  along  with  some  us¬ 
ers.  is  just  DOW  beginniDg  to  address  thb 
problem  by  providing  applicatioo  "sfadls" 
that  lay  on  top  of  these  environments  and 
take  advantage  of  their  capabilities.  The 
sbe&s  address  a  particular  need,  such  as 
trade-show  planning,  with  built-in  atcgfy 
ries,  directories  and  databases  already  in 
place. 

"Cusuxners  can  literally  aeate  a  ver¬ 
tical  application  inside  one  of  Current's 
data  directories,"  Corddla  said. 

Ridunond,  Va.-ba8ed  Ibsitive  Im^ 
Software  has  devrioped  two  vertical 
overlap  appbcations  for  Current  One 
package  asrists  trade-show  exhibit  man¬ 
agers  in  planning  and  managing  related 
details.  ^  a  second  package  targets 
meeting  planners. 

"We  have  created  data  fields,  task 
bsts,  form  letters  and  categories  tlat  are 
relative  to  various  aspects  of  trade-show 
and  meeting  planmng:  developed  links  be¬ 
tween  the  files;  and  developed  reports 
that  take  advantage  of  Current's  capdah- 
ties,"  said  Martin  Darby,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  Mitive  Image. 

''We  used  Current  as  a  development 
tool  If  the  user  knows  Current,  t^  be 
already  knows  bow  to  use  the  package,” 
Darby  added. 

Darby  started  out  developing  a  high- 
end  api^ication  under  Borh^  Interna¬ 
tional’s  hundox.  only  to  find  that  many  of 
the  features  be  was  devrioping  under  M- 
admc  were  already  included  in  CurrenL  So 
be  decided  to  svdtcfa  platforms  and  con¬ 
verted  his  applicatioo  into  an  overlay  for 
CurrenL 

Agenda  developer,  resriler  and  news¬ 
letter  pubhsber  Eyecm  Associates  is  also 
wcffkmg  on  some  custmnized  shells  few 
Agenda. 

Users  throughout  New  York-based 
Price  Waterhouse  have  already  written 
over  100  applicatioas  spedficaHy  for 
Notes,  covering  aD  aspects  of  the  organi- 
satxm,  Natkmal  Technology  Director 
Sheldon  Laube  said. 

New  Notes  users  are  seeded  with  a  few 
applicatkns  to  get  them  going,  and  before 
long,  they  start  creating  new  api^katioos 
that  tie  into  Notes'  capabilities.  Laube 
said.  "These  are  the  same  people  who  are 
writing  Lotus  1-2-3  macros.”  be  said.  "I 
used  to  worry  about  who  would  write  the 
appbcations.  and  now  I  can’t  keep  up  with 
Tint’s  being  produced.” 


wyse  pills  llie  poMier  01  die  mu 
inmehandsofflieinainL 
ForaMiessinoiieiiL 
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CONTINUED  FROM  MCE  35 

nariteo,  then  there’s  gamg  to  be  a  lot 
red  idt  flowing  frao  softwm  giaiits. 

Now  is4he  rimg  to  get  involved  Ash* 
too-lte  for  examfile.  last  week  released 
Dbase  IV  1.1,  the  kng^waited  fix  for 
Release  l.O's  bugs.  Incredibiy.  Ashton¬ 
Tate  not  only  bdd  onto  most  of  its  ai¬ 
sled  base,  but  user  purchase  surveys 
1^  the  ones  done  monthly  by  CooqMiter 
faae&igefKe  in  La  Jolla.  C^..  show  that 
sales  have  continued  to  grow. 

Users  hiHl  such  a  heavy  mvestment  in 
Dhaae  code  that  many  had  no  choice  but 
to  keep  the  foith  and  wait  with  toes  tap¬ 
ping  for  Dbase  IV  LI.  Dbaae  consultant 
Adam  Green  estknates  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  badkfogged  Obese  IV  applica¬ 
tions  ready  to  roB —  if  l.lwoi1& 

*Tf  there  are  any  problems  with  this 
release.  Aahfoo-Tate  is  a  goner,”  predict¬ 
ed^  Fastie.  who  edhs  "The  Fasbe 
Report.”  a  Baltimore-based  newsletter. 
“Any  maior  problems  win  prove  a  majOT 
blow  to  Ariitoo-Tate’s  chances  to  contm- 
ue  aa  a  major  software  company.” 
agreed  David  Cearley.  a  software  analyst 


IF  THERE  ARE  any 
proUems  with  this 
release,  Ashton-Tate  is 
a  g(Mjer.” 


WnXFASTIE 
■THE  FASTIE  REPORT" 


at  Gartner  Group. 

Even  if  there  aren’t  any  problems 
with  Release  1.1,  Ashtoh-Tate  users  still 
aren’t  out  of  the  woods.  Release  1.1 
goes  beyond  the  eight  enhancements 
originally  promised,  providing  30,  but 
the  package  is  stiD  disaussed  as  anywhere 
from  two  to  four  years  behind  the  times. 

Ashtoo-Tate’s  new  management 
team  has  committed  to  interim  releases 
every  four  to  six  nmoths.  "If  it  takes  an¬ 
other  two  years  for  the  next  new  product, 
they  win  lose  more  of  their  market." 
warned  Michael  Irwin,  a  pobce  officer  and 
systems  analyst  at  the  Metropolitan  Rh 
tkx  Eiepartment  in  V^shinptn,  D.C. 

Irwin  and  other  users  said  Ashton¬ 
Tate  is  reaching  out  to  developers  and  us¬ 
ers  to  get  their  input  on  what  those  new 
products  should  be  and  what  futures 
they  should  have.  Here  is  the  chance  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  more  surprises. 

Of  course.  Ashton-Tate  is  alr^y 
hobbled  from  the  start  by  one  crucial 
blunder  —  denying  for  months  that  any 
bugs  existed  in  1.0.  "That  can  only  be 
viewed  as  having  bed."  Green  insisted. 

Once  a  promise  fw  an  upgrade  was 
extracted,  the  ship  date  for  1.1  came  and 
weA  with  the  changing  of  the  seasons. 
This  time  around,  if  the  company  fails  Jo 
listen,  deliver  or  both,  there  wiU  be  no 
future  for  Dbase.  Many  users  wiO  just  give 
up  and  walk  away. 

Locus  has  be«  accused  of  bei^  a 
ooe-product  company  and  confusing  its 
nmaflfd  base  wiffi  too  many  flavors  of  1- 
2-3.  But  it’s  also  true  that  Lotus  has  made 
mvestroents  in  database,  networking,  t 
groig)ware  and  CD-ROM  technology. 

Most  of  these  orts  are  sdD  in  tbe 
swaddling  stage,  and  tbe  company  admit¬ 
tedly  is  picking  its  way  throu|^  a  mme 
field  of  unfamiliar  territmy.  Users  who 


run  their  companies  on  1-2-3  should  get 
involved  DOW. 

TeO  Lotus  what  you  need  to  adopt 
these  new  technologies  —  features,  pric¬ 
ing  and  pbtfbrms.  TeO  it  bow  you  want 
the  products  sold  and  supported.  With 
Notes,  for  example,  it  ham’t  a  due.  Lo¬ 
tus  has  said  sa  ^  the  "new"  Lotus  can’t 
afford  not  to  bsten.  They’ve  alreatfy  fdt 
the  sting  of  ignoring  user  interest  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  V^ndows. 

Bortaod  has  the  marketing  down  pat 
But  bow  for  can  it  go  on  tbe  cbeap.^  Tbe 
competitioo  discounts  large  orden.  and 
sales  from  evaluation  units  of  Paradox  and 
Quattro  Pro  are  nmniog  out  of  steam. 
Cearley  noted.  Then  vdiat?  Does  Borland 
have  vriiat  it  takes  to  support  and  service 
corporate  accounts?  What  wiQ  Borland 


have  to  do  to  get  you  to  abandon  your 
current  platforms?  We’re  going  to  find  out 
during  the  next  12  months. 

h^ghty  Microsoft  faces  an  uphill  bat¬ 
tle  with  its  obsessive  need  to  take  over 
the  networking  market.  So  far.  users 
have  been  pretty  indifferent  to  its  efforts 
to  field  both  a  datab^  server  and  a 
client/saver  architecture.  OEMs  haven’t 
fared  much  better.  The  company  has 
been  forced  to  turn  to  tbe  reseller  chan¬ 
nel,  «4)ere  fly-by-night  network  quacks 
abound.  Micros^  expects  to  take  it  on 
the  chin  next  year,  so  we  know  it’s  being 
realistic. 

Microsoft  is  going  to  knock  itself  out 
trying  to  catch  network  managers’  eyes. 
Users  might  as  well  take  their  best  shot. 
Only  a  fool  would  spend  the  kind  of  money 


Microsoft  is  going  to  have  to  spend  and 
not  listen  to  the  buying  public. 

Users  might  start  off  by  telling  Mi¬ 
crosoft  that  unless  they  see  some  clear 
evidence  that  the  sctftware  developer 
and  IBM  will  quit  the  Laurel  and  Hardy 
act  and  fdlow  through  with  unity 
pledges  on  both  LAN  servem  and  OS/2, 
they’ll  patronize  the  NoveO  Netware 
show.  Microsoft  does  a  good  job  of  making 
IBM  look  foohsfa,  but  many  users  are 
more  tndined  to  follow  IBM’s  lead. 

Users  have  never  been  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  exert  influence  over  the  arbiters  of 
microcomputer  software.  'They'!]  have 
only  themUlves  to  bfome  if  th^  don’t 


Keefe  is  C^^vleraefU  tr  seaiar  edkor,  PCs  aad 
nrksutknc. 
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Is  DB2 ausing  you  this  kind  of  pressure? 

As  you  confront  the  challenges  of  rela¬ 
tional  technology,  are  youbeing  stressed  by 
intimidating  deadlines  and  unending  demands 
fornewapplicatrans? 

And  whether  you're  a  DB2  novice  ora 
veteran  of  many  years,  are  you  still  struggling 
with  DB2's  complexity  to  accomplish  even  the 
most  basic  tasks? 

That’s  where  we  come  in...to  relieve 
your  DB2  stress  like  no  other  company  can. 


DB2  may  be  new  to  you,  but  it's  not  new 
to  us.  WeVe  PLATINUM  technolog/,  inc.  the 
only  full  service  software  company  specializing 
exclusively  in  DB2. 

From  our  beginnings,  PLATINUM'S 
energies  have  been  focused  on  delivering  qual¬ 
ity  solutions  that  make  DB2  easierto  under¬ 
stand  and  simpler  to  use.  We  have  created  k 
complete  line  of  products  and  services  to  make 
DB2  more  productive  for  you  and  to  make 
learning  DB2  a  lot  less  stressful  for  everyone. 
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Q  Yes,  I'd  like  more  information  about: 

_  RC/QUERY™  _ 

_  RCAJPDATE™  _ 

_  RC/MIGRATOR~ 

_  RC/SECURE"*  — 

_  PLATINUM  Database  □ 

Analyzer*" 

_  PLATINUM  Plan  Analya^kr*" 

_  PLATINUM  Report  Facility'"  _ 

_  PLATINUM  Data  ^ 

Compressor*" 

_  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg*" 

_  PLATINUM  Pipeline'"forDB2 


.  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide 
The  PLATINUM  Reference*" 
for  DB2 

PLATINUM  Education  Series’" 
I'm  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  your  free  30-day 
trials. 

I'd  like  to  schedule  an 
in-house  presentation. 


technology  Iruiiin 

The  DB2  Company  *“ 


(708)  620-5000 
(800)  442-6861  (US) 
(800)  848-0140  (Canada) 


operating  System  _ 
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Nynex,  Apple  announce  advertising  system 


Nynex  Infomuiticm  Resources  Co.  recently  teamed  up 
with  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  to  showcase  integrated  elec¬ 
tronics  and  print  advertising  technology  that  is  designed  to 
enable  marketers  to  seamlessly  run  multimedia  advertising 
campaigns.  Ai^'s  Macintosh  provided  the  hardware  i^t- 
form,  and  Nynex’s  Macrominds  [)irector  software  serv^  as 
the  authoring  system. 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  has  opted  to 
incorporate  Rational  Systems,  Inc.’s  DOS/16M  DOS  ex¬ 
tender  into  several  of  its  DOS-ba^  products,  including  data¬ 
base  and  applications  development  packages.  The  extender 
allows  CA  to  overcome  DOS'  640K-byte  memory  access  bar¬ 
rier. 


Computerland  Corp.  customers  now  have  greater  rental 
options  than  before,  thanks  to  an  agreement  between  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  A.I.  Credit  Corp.  The  computer  retafler's  750 
stores  will  have  the  option  of  offering  both  customiaed  leasing 
programs  and  rental  equipment  financing  provided  by  A.L 
Credit 

Coopers  A  Lybrand  and  Applied  Business  Technology 
Corp.  (ABT)  are  finahang  a  licensing  agreement  that  wiD  in¬ 
tegrate  their  systems  devdopmeot  software  into  one  com¬ 
bined  system  called  Summit/Bridge.  the  combined  proj¬ 

ect  management  tod  lot,  managers  can  reportedly  create  a 
plan,  assign  resources  and  estimate  each  task  in  hours  instead 
of days. 


Stress  Out  Of  DB2 


PLATINUM  offers  all  these  adminis- 


tration,  development,  and  end  user  software 
products  for  the  perfect  antidote  to  DB2  stress. 

•RC/QUERY™ 

•RCTUPDATE” 

•RC/MIGRATOR~ 

1  -ROSECURE- 

•  PLATINUM  Database  Analyier'" 

•  PLATINUM  Report  Facility'" 

•  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer™ 

■  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor™ 

■  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg™ 

•  PLATINUM  Pipeline™  for  DB2 


platinum's  hands-on  training  courses 
cover  all  aspects  of  DB2,  QMF.  and  CSR  All 
courses  areavailable  either  at  your  fecility  or  at 
one  of  our  regional  education  centen 

•  Introduction  to  DB2 

•  DB2  Database  Design  and  Application  Planning 

■  DB2  Database  and  System  Administration 

■  DB2/SQL  Application  Programming 

•  CSP  Application  Programming 
-  Using  DB2  and  QMF 

Our  guides  and  reference  manuals  con¬ 
tain  the  most  recognized  and  authoritative 
standards  and  guidelines  for  DB2. 

■  The  PLATINUM  DB2  GuideAPnIine  ~ 

•The  PLATINUM  Reference”  for  DB2 

•  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Catalo|  Poster 

All  of  our  products  and  services  carry 
the  PLATINUM  Quality  Assurance  Guarantee. 
Toll-free  phone  support  is  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  daysaweek. 

So  if  DB2  has  taken  you  to  your  Limit 
why  struggle  any  longer?  Call  PLATINUM 
technology  at  1-800-442-6861  for  more  infor¬ 
mation,  an  in-house  demonstration,  or  our 
exclusive  no-obligation  product  evaluation. 


PLATINUM 
technology 

The  DB2  Company” 
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EISA 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35 

some  users  consider  it  a  proprietary  sys- 
-tem.  Eloth  architectures  may  be  proriding 
more  than  users  really  want  ri^  now. 

"We  amply  don’t  need  the  power,** 
said  Hugh  Naugbton,  Gas  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  director  of  infarmatiQo  systems. 

Other  corporate  IS  directors  contact¬ 
ed  concurred,  saying  that  neither  EISA- 
nor  hi^-levd  MCA-fassed  machines  fig¬ 
ured  in  their  near-term  plans.  The  prices 
of  the  systems  ~  at  least  $10,000  for  a 
32-bit.  80386-fa8sed  EISA  machme  — 
have  also  dampened  buyers’  enthusiasm. 

Newly  available  second-generation 
EISA  sets  are  expected  to  allow 
EISA  vendors  to  prochtce  boxes  in  the 
$5,000  price  range,  but  this  stiO  may  not 
make  a  difference. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  market  far 
EISA  madiines  in  the  low  end."  SeyboU 
said.  "The  only  way  I  could  ratkmaliae  it  is 
as  a  hi^-end  machine  for  file  serving  or 
intensive  gr^rfiics  use.  and  the  (fifference 
I  in  the  cost  of  the  chip  set  doesn’t  exdte 
roe  one  way  or  another." 

Those  companies  that  have  looked  into 
the  architecture  give  EISA  mixed  re¬ 
views.  CoDtinentai  Bank  Corp.  in  Chica¬ 
go,  for  instance,  recently  shunned  EISA 
to  standardiae  on  MCA. 

"We  had  origittally  planned  to  use 
Compaq’s  [EISA-based  computers]  but 
along  the  way  decided  that  MCA  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  more  flexiUe  for  us  in  the  kng 
run,  given  IBM's  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  environment,"  said  Marty 
Bums,  local-area  network  admintstrator 
at  Continental's  Trust  Division. 

At  the  New  York  Qty  Transit  Author¬ 
ity .  however.  MCA  was  barely  considered 
when  the  authority  went  looking  for  a  file 
server  to  nsi  a  distributed  application  for 
scheduling  subway  operators. 

"We  liked  what  we  saw"  on  a  visit  to 
Merrill  Lynch  A  Co.,  which  is  using  Com¬ 
paq  Systenquos.  said  fttrick  Farley,  net- 
work  acfaninistrator  for  the  authority.  ‘Tt 
outran  the  [IBM  Rnsooal  Systein/2] 
Model  80,  and  for  the  critical  nature  of 
our  application  and  future  potential,  the 
Systempro  seemed  fairly  viable." 

While  there  are  protebly  less  than  50 
add-in  cards  available  fa*  EISA  conqxit- 
ers.  mostly  for  network  servers,  at  least 
one  user  was  sold  on  EISA  because  of  a 
specialized  addition.  David  Khigman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Tranzact  Sys¬ 
tems.  Ltd.,  bought  a  Zenith  Data  S^ 
terns’  Z-386/33E  because  it  was  so  oMich 
faster  than  a  286  system  that  his  firm  was 
able  to  aggressively  expand  its  market,  as 
wdl  as  improve  service  for  its  regular  di- 
entrie.  Tranzact  is  a  Homewood,  IlL- 
based  on-line  service  bureau  that  process¬ 
es  frei^t  bills  for  large  corporatioas. 

Khigman  said  Zeis’s  proprietaiy  disk 
controller,  rather  than  the  EISA  bus. 
made  the  difference  for  his  company,  giv¬ 
ing  customers  the  ability  to  do  wlat  would 
have  been  40-mimite  searches  on  an  In¬ 
dustry  Standard  Ardutecture  286-based 
system  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

It  wQl  be  a  addle  before  EISA  ma¬ 
chines,  or  ht^i-level  MCA  machines, 
make  a  splash  in  the  market.  Those  cmn- 
panies  thri  are  buying  such  systems  may 
not  actually  need  the  machines  today. 

"There's  a  lot  of  large  corporatioos 
that  know  they're  going  to  have  m  do 
something."  Seybold  said.  "The  others 
are  the  peofde  who’ve  succumbed  to  the 
(marketiag  hype  for]  a  32-bit  bus." 
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THE  LEADERS 

IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
(DONNECnvnY  WIDEN 
THEIR  LEAD. 

No  (Mie  is  more  femiliar 
with  multivendor  con¬ 
nectivity  than  the  people  at 
Businekland.  Aft^  all 
we’ve  designed,  installed, 
and  supported  more 
multivmdor  networks  than 
anyone  else. 

And  we’re  stiD  breaking 


architecture  make  the  host 
envirwiment  a  lot  eaaer 
to  work  widi.  Namely,  the 
AHde*Macintoshf 


THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TO  CONNECT  wrm 
MACINTOSH. 


Now  there’s  an  impres- 
^e  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  aCT>lications. 


host  applications  that  aBow 
these  appHcations  to  Continue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  software. 

Not  only  does  Madntosh 
connect  into  aD  enviroiments, 
but  ^^le’s  Data  Access 
Langu^  makes  it  pos^le 
for  your  users 
to  request  and' 
update  informa¬ 
tion  fi'om  host 
databases— 
r^ardlessof 


200001^ 

wreSanMto 


new 

ground— 
with  a 
range  of 
product 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  die  terms  “host 
accesabiHty”  and  “coinect- 
hdty.”  And  we’re  doing  it  with 
a  computer  whose  grajdiical 
user  interface  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  third-party 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
VieviT  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interface  for 
Madntosh-to-mainfiTime 
af^lications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to4iost  software  tool  set 

known  as  Mac- - — ^ 

WorkstatiMi,' 
developers  can 
create  fiiendly 
ft'ont-endsto  — 


what  type  of  netwoih  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  ^^m  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  using. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPCr  even  allows  the 
creation  of  Madntosh  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  in  IBMs  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

Andwitiiournevity 
formed  alliance  with  I^MG 
Peat  Marwick,  Budnessland 
can  asast  you  in  planning 
and  developing  exdting  new 


custom  ajplicaticMis  using  OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 

•  these  products.  well  as  standard  n^ork- 

-  ing  topologies  Bice  Token 

MACINTOSH  Ring  and  Ethmiet 

CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST  _ 

^  NETWORK  SERVERS.  THE  BEST 

-  NETWORKSUPPORT 

Another  gating  develop-  FOR  MACINTOSH. 

ment  in  Businessland’s  -  orgaiuzaticKi  can  have  access 

networki^portfoHoisthe  #  In  addition  to  an  extensive  range  of 

introduction  of  NetFRAME  to  providing  all  the  support  soMces— including 

highpoTormance  netwoik  H  hittdwareand  Sohitiai  Line  Plus,  our  he^ 

servers,  also  known  as  JJ  software  that  is  demand  technical  hotiine. 

“netwoik  mainframes.”  required  to  create 


\voife  Later, 
g  Netwoik  News. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con- 
adered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 
andreBable 
^nirawn  s^-vers  available 
today.*  And  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh — with  a  built-in  j'^le 
LocaTTalk*  CMinectiMi  as  a 
standard  feature.** 

Not  onfy  that,  NetFRAME 
servers  support  the  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  multivendor 
network,  Businessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  working. 
Everything  fixrm  caisufta- 
tion  and  installati«i  to  LAN 
administraticxi  training 
and  support 

If  you  choose  to  setup  a 
Gold  Credit  accoimt  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


rr  ALL  STARTS  WriHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac¬ 
intosh  OMmectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  servos,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recoit  indepoident 
study  OMiducted  among  MIS 
managers  (Ml  the  pnductivity 
benefits  of  Madntosh,  (XMitact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fill 
you  in  (Ml  all  the  network  news. 


BUai^ESSiAN}. 

A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 

I 

rinn  r>i^ii  utol  Im  n»iii  limil  mi  Hi  ffiiMM^Ilyi  Trriiil 
Looniii  rcfinml  nknvla  ol  Coovnb  fac.  Al  otfvr  induct  ■ 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

Ahima  Systems,  Inc  has  an- 
nounced'a  I6-MH2  laptop  com¬ 
puter. 

The  Altima  Three  incorpo¬ 
rates  an  Intel  Corp.  80386^ 
processor  and  includes  a  40M- or 


120M-byte  internal  hard  disk 
drive.  A  cold  catbodefluorescent 
tube  LCD  features  640*  by  480- 
pixel  resolution  and  offers  sup¬ 
port  for  IBM's  Video  Graphics 
Array. 

The  product's  list  price  is 
$4,999  for  the  40M-byte  model 
and  $5,400  for  the  120M-byte 


versicQ.  Both  models  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  available  next  month. 
Altima  Systems 
1390  Willow  Pass  Road 
Concord.  Calif.  94520 
(415)356-5600 

Texas  Microsystems,  Inc.  has 
announced  a  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Scalable  Processor  Archi¬ 
tecture-based  workstation  for 
use  in  harsh  environments. 


Hardsparc  Model  9001  is 
compatible  with  IBM's  Personal 
Computer  XT  and  AT  Industry 
Standard  Architecture  bus- 
based  machines.  It  can  run  the 
MS-DOS  or  Unix  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  was  designed  to  with¬ 
stand  shock,  vibration  and  air¬ 
borne  contaminants.  A  rack¬ 
mounted  color  monitor  with 
1,280-  by  1,024-pixel  resolution 
isalsoav^able. 


Cipiurktg  document  images^and  managing 
their  information  eiectronkallY—can  bring 
e0kieiKy  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
time-sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organ/zat/on,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  ima^  on  microfilm 
and/or  optica/  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen,  complete  with 
marginal  notes,  endorsemenb,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  t/ian  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  CaB  1 800  445-6325,  £xt.  330. 


Pricing  for  a  Model  9001 
equipped  with  8M  bytes  of  ran- 
d(^-access  memory  begins  at 
$16,995.  The  monitor  costs 
$5,995. 

'Texas  Microeystems 
10618  Rockley  Road 
Houston,  Texas  77099 
(800)627-8700 

The  MAX  386SX,  a  14-pound, 
battery-powered  portable  com¬ 
puter  announced  by  Tran^dfic 
Distribution  Ltd.,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  less  than  $3,500. 

The  product  inciodes  an  Intel 
C^orp.  80386SX  processor,  a 
40M-byte  hard  disk  and  a  1.4M- 
byte  floppy  d^  Other  features 
include  IM  tiyte  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  (expandable  to  5M 
bytes),  an  IBM  Video  Graphics 
Array  LCD  screen  and  a  remov¬ 
able  keyboard. 

Each  system  is  being  shipped 
with  MS-DOS  Version  4.0. 
Transpacific  Distribution 
4224  California  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118 
(415)221-6044 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Evolution  Computing  has  b^gun 
shipping  Fastcad,  its  three-di- 
motsional  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
gram,  for  $2,995. 

The  package  includes  Fastcad 
2D  and  Fastcad  3D  and  incorpo¬ 
rates  Pixar’s  Renderman.  The 
bundled  package  enables  users 
to  create  3D  photo-realistic  im¬ 
ages.  A  depth-mode  feature  al¬ 
lows  users  to  place  3D  points 
with  a  cursor,  the  vendor  s^. 

It  runs  on  an  IBM  Rerscmal 
Computer  AT  or  an  Intel  Corp. 
803^  or  1486-based  Personal 
System/2  operating  under  MS- 
DOS  Version  2.0  or  hi^r. 
Evoludoo  Computing 
437  S.  48th  St. 

Terape,  Ariz.  85281 
(602)967-8633 


Baard-level 

devices 

Dialogic  Corp.  has  announced 
its  multiHne  voice-processing 
boards  for  use  with  ffiM’s  I^- 
sonal  Systein/2  Micro  Channel 
Architecture  (MCA)-based  com¬ 
puters  and  compat9>les. 

The  boards  enable  MCA- 
based  computers  to  serve  as  a 
jirfatform  for  voice-processing 
ai^riicatimis  devdoped  under  the 
MS-DOS  or  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Dialog/81-MC  ($2,550) 
rec(»d5  and  frfays  back  voice  and 
performs  outbound  call  analysis 
functions  on  et|^  channels.  The 
LSI/80-MC  ($775)  is  an  analog 
tel^rfKXie  interface  board  that 
connects  to  a  D/81-MC  to  con¬ 
nect  as  many  as  ei^t  telefrfume 
lines. 

Dialt^ic 

300  Littleton  Road 
Parsippany,  N.J.  07054 
(201)334-8450 
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NETWORKING 


COMMENTAKY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 

Best  of 
both  worlds 


We  seem  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a 
shining  new 
era,  which  could 
technkailybe 
defined  as  virtual 
vt^e  and  data 
networking  but  strate^cally 
comes  down  to  users  being  able 
to  outsource  their  networking 
needs  to  carriers  while  still  get¬ 
ting  the  benefits  of  private  net¬ 
works. 

This  is  bad  news  for  Tl 
equipment  vendors  like  Net- 
woik  Equipment  Technologies 
and  Newbridge,  both  of  which 
have  reportedly  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  profitwise  these  last 
couple  of  quarters.  But  it’s  very 
good  news  for  users. 

An  Amtrak  project  manager 
recently  told  me  why  his  com¬ 
pany  switched  from  dedicated 
vc^e  lines  to  AT&T's  Software- 
Defined  Network  (SDN). 

"With  SDN.  we  could  tie  our  sta¬ 
tions  into  our  own  four-digit 
network”  and  stop  paying  for  un¬ 
used  dedicated  b^v^th,  he 
said.  Furthermore.  Amtrak  is 
happy  to  "let  somebody  else” 
manage  its  voice  operations,  he 
added.  "We’re  not  a  telej^one 
company.” 

Ask^  whether  his  company 
is  interested  in  AT&T’s  recently 
announced  Software  Defined 
Data  Network,  the  manager  said 
yes  but  added  that  he  had 

Continiud  on  page  49 


Virtual  nets  hold  overseas  promise 


EL  SEGUNDO,  Calif.  —  Those 
currently  paying  through  the 
nose  to  use  overseas  public  net¬ 
works  saw  a  break  in  the  clouds 
last  week,  as  Infonet  announced 
its  full  virtual  private  data  net¬ 
work  offering. 

Virtual  Private  Data  Network 
(VPDN)  is'a  family  of  network 
services  that  lets  users  enjoy  all 
the  befits  of  owning  their  own 
Tl  backbone  without  having  to 
pay  the  personnel,  maintenance 
and  equipment  costs  associated 
with  a  private  network,  accord- 
i  ing  to  Vice-President  of  Product 
Marketing  Michael  Radice.  The 
service  is  targeted  at  companies 
that  are  evaluating  leas^-line 
networks,  as  well  as  those  c^- 
rently  paying  $15,000  or  more 
per  month  for  public  data  net¬ 
work  services,  he  added. 

Services  such  as  VPDN  are 
j  "a  budding  market  thht's  waiting 
I  to  happen,”  particularly  in  the 
!  imemational  arena  because  (tf 
I  the  high  charges  levied  by  for¬ 
eign  Postal  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  (PTT)  authorities  fCW. 
July  23],  sakl  Frank  Dzubeck, 
'president  of  Communications 
Network  Architects.  Inc. 

"Pri^'ate  international  net¬ 
works  are  extremely  attractive 
because  costs  are  embedded  in 
there,  but  you’ve  seen  few  of 
them  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  agreements  with 
PTTs,”hesaid, 

However,  Infonet's  special 
relatitmship  with  PTTs  —  the  . 
company  is  jointly  held  by  10  of 
them,  as  w^  as  MCI  Cjoaununi- 
cations  Corp.  —  has  enabled  it  to 


"set  the  stage”  for  a  new  era  of 
virtual  private  networking  that 
will  include  other  U.S.-based 
carriers  and  gradually  will  inte¬ 
grate  PTTs’  local  services  as 
well.  Dzubeck  said. 

VPDN  is  inrtuaUy  private  in 
the  sense  that  customers  actual¬ 
ly  share  bandwidth  on  Infonet's 
international  Tl  backbone  of 
Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  IDNX  switches.  The 


advanuge  of  this  setup  is  that  In- 
fonet  takes  care  of  maintaining 
and  managing  the  switches, 
while  customers  gain  private 
networking  advantages  such  as 
fixed  cost  connections,  sophisti¬ 
cated  management  features  and 
rapid  line  deployment.  Radice 
said. 

Such  pluses  are  particulaiiy 
important  in  an  tntematkma]  en¬ 
vironment.  according  to  Frank 


Catalfomo,  manager  of  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunicatioos  at 
Storage  Technology  Carp,  in 
Louisville.  Colo.  The  interna- 
tioaal  vmdor  of  informatioo 
storage  and  retrieval  subsys¬ 
tems  re^ntly  signed  a  $1 
ikm-phis.  two-year  contract  for  a 
customized  VTON  network  that 
links  its  headquarters  to  10  sub- 
sidtaiy  locations  throu^Kwt  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia. 

^nce  Feb.  1.  when  Storage 
Tek  switched  frm  a  public  data 
network  to  VPDN,  the  company 
Continued  on  page  52 


FEATURE;  USER  GROUPS 

The  new  activism 


BY  MICHAEL  HURWICZ 
srecuLTOcw 

Distal  Equipment  Corp.  (vobabty 
didn't  know  what  it  was  getting  into 
when  it  began  planning  a  Decnet  up¬ 
grade  with  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  support.  "User 
group  members  said.  ‘No.  Vfo  will  nuke  a 
stow,  orderly  transition,  and  m  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  must  have  TCP/IP,'  "  says  Les¬ 
lie  Maltz,  director  of  computing  and  com¬ 
munications  resources  at  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Hoboken.  NJ., 
and  chairperson  of  the  Digital  Equipment 
Computer  Users  Society  (DECUS)  prod¬ 
uct  directtons  committee. 

DECUS  organized  sessions  on  the  top¬ 
ic  at  its  oationaJ  meetings  and  flooded 
DEC  with  etoctronic  mail,  Maltz  says. 

DEC  got  the  picture.  Today.  Transmis¬ 
sion  Omtrtd  ^tocol/Intemet  Protocol 
support  is  a  key  part  of  the  networking 
product.  "DEC  listened.”  she  says. 

This  scenario  is  being  re-enacted 
around  the  country.  Activist  communica¬ 
tions  and  network^  user  groups  are  be¬ 
coming  the  rule  today,  often  with  encour¬ 


agement  fomn  vendors  who  have  become  aware 
of  the  value  of  vigorous  user  participation  in 
shaimg  product  and  policy  dedsioos. 

For  instance,  when  the  Affiliation  of  Netware 
Users  (ANU)  broke  oS  from  Netware  Users 
Continued  on  page  SI 


Zero  Learning  Curve 


The  MVS  programmer  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC,  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
with  ISPF/PDF,  Release  2.  Version  2. 

SFF/PC  fills  the  mainframe  user’s  needs  with 
a  familiar  environment,  commands,  large  Ble 
support  and  micro-to-mainfi’ame  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 

■  true  split  screen  ■  directory/member  lists 

■  command  sfocJb'n^  ■  hexadecimal  editing 

m  43-line  EGA  mSO-lineVGA 


I  picture  strings 
I  online  help 
I  binary  editing 


I  user  interface 
I  utilities 
I  network  support 


SPF/PC2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  many  PC-productivity  fea¬ 
tures  to  save  time  and  keystrokes,  such  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  BROWSE  and  EDIT  directory 
lists  from  the  DOS  prompt. 

Want  proof?  Ask  us  for  a  f-Ktt,  interactive 
demonstration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  so  much  like  the  real  thing, 
you'lt  forget  you're  editing  on  a  PC. 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

1040  Mantu  VUlage  Pkwy.  Aknwda.  CA  04501  (415)  521-5900 
Orders  (BOO)  336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521-0369  Teler.  5093X  CTC 
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Study  says  need  for  price  caps  waning 


WASHINCTON.  D.C.  —  Users 
of  loog-AsUftce  data  cocnmuni^ 
caUons  services  would  see  lower 
prices  and  richer  product  offer¬ 
ings  if  the  Federal  Coaumnuca- 
tiond  Conunissioa  (FCC)  re¬ 
moved  aD  pnce  controls  from 
ATftT.  according  to  a  report 
published  by  a  consulting  firm 
qtedahziog  in  industry  regula- 
tioa.  The  reason  is  that  there  is 
now  vigorous  competitioo  at  all 
ievete  of  the  kng-distaoce  mar¬ 
ket.  said  Multinational  Business 
Series,  loc.  (MBS),  author  of 
the  report. 

The  analysis  chaOengn  a 
widely  held  view  that  the  giant 
ATAT  enjoys  economies  of  scale 
that  give  it  an  unfair  advantage 
as  it  attempts  to  fight  off  some 
SOO  competitors  in  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  marketplace.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  MBS  said  that  MCI  Commu- 
nicatMis  Corp.'s  total  operating 
costs  are  13%  lower  than 
ATATs  on  aper-minuterof'Ser- 
vkce-provided  basis.  That  is 
based  on  pub&c  data  from 
sources  such  as  FCC  filings  and 
annual  reports,  MBS  said. 

The  study  goes  further  to  say 
that  even  the  smaDer  service 
providers  are  making  inroads 
against  ATAT.  “The  n^  ac¬ 
counts  the  small  carriers  are 
winning  are  their  competitors' 
larger  and  more  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers."  MBS  said. 

No  nwwd  for  o  wcrtcMog 

The  FCC  views  price  caps  as  one 
step  on  the  way  to  a  deregulated 
AT&T.  The  caps,  which  are 
paired  with^price  fioors.  recently 
replaced  the  rateof-retum  con¬ 
cept  by  which  AT&T  was  al- 
to  base  rates  on  a  percent¬ 
age  markup  of  costs.  The  FCC 
said  that  caps  protect  consumers 
while  passmg  on  to  the  earners 
the  benefits  of  increased  efficien¬ 
cy.  The  floors  are  intended  to 
prevent  predatory  pricing. 

Sow,  bowevec.  industry 
watchers  and  many  users  are 
saying  the  price  caps  and  floors 
are  an  idea  whose  time,  has 
passed,  if  it  evn  arrived.  “Most 
large  usersdon't  think  price  caps 
have  much  effect  on  prices  or 
servKes."  said  Henry  D.  Levine, 
a  \K^^ungton.  D.C..  attorney. 

Bruce  Levinson,  ovauthor  of 
the  study,  clairaed  that  price 
caps  are  actuaOy  harmful  to  tele- 
commumcaiMds  consumers;  "If 
they  were  reiiKived.  prices 
would  decrease,  probably  signifi¬ 
cantly.  That's  why  [AT&T  com- 
petitorsiopposie  rernoval  of  price 
caps.  They're  not  afraid  AT&T 
will  raise  prices.  They're  afraid  it 
win  lower  prices,  and  they’re 
afraid  of  a  price  war." 

Deregulation  would  also  sub- 
stantuUy  stimulate  the  devek^ 
mem  of  new  services.  Levinson 
said.  He  said  that  the  burden  of 
red  tape  as  well  as  the  price  caps 


themselves  put  a  damptf  on 
AT&Ts  enthusiasm  for  bringing 
o(A  new  services.  To  the  extern 
AT&T  holds  beck,  its  competi¬ 
tors  have  less  of  an  incentive  to 
be  innovative,  be  said:  "Large 
businesses  have  special  needs  to 
combane  voice,  ifata,  video  and 
teiecooferendng.  They  are  suf¬ 


fering  because  these  services 
are  slow  to  come  out  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  priced  too  high." 

Srnne  user  groups  are  not  so 
sure.  Larry  Biosser.  an  Interna- 
tiooal  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion  official,  said,  "It's  not  time 
to  remove  price  caps."  Giving 
AT&T  com^te  priciDg  flexibili¬ 


ty  would  encourage  it  to  engage 
in  "strategic  pricing.”  in  which 
prices  are  set  to  achieve  long¬ 
term  corporate  goals,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer,  he  said. 

However.  Biosser  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  effects  of  more 
deregulation  are  not  really 
known  and  that  unleashing 
AT&T  mi^t  work  to  the  con¬ 
sumer's  benefit  in  some  areas 


but  not  others.  In  particular,  be 
said,  the  FCC  has  not  focused  on 
the  effects  that  deregulation 
would  have  on  data  services  for 
large  users,  concentrating  on 
services  aimed  at  small  business 
and  residential  customers. 

The  r^xirt,  "Interexdiange 
Competitioo  in  the  Price  Cap 
Era,"  is  pubtisbed  by  Ffailttps 
Publishing  Co.  in  Pmomac.  Md. 
and  is  priced  at  $795. 


PtesendiTg  AUThe  Sy 
Sorovare'feu’U 


Ii'sgotng  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  dMson  1^1  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Includi^  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  h^is.  Bud^ts  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


Stokacc 


across  multiple  operating  ^sterns  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service,  improved  response 
time.  Invcsimeni  proteakm. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  nrfe  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 

Productioa 


balandng,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution.  JO.  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  wifh 
other  CA-UNIPACK5  including  the 
industry's  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


StaiuTV 


AoMiNisnwnoN 


Oit(ya  VN/HiO(  fo/knans  enabiejrcu  to  automate 
entinjunettenat areas  qf  the  iiatacetuer  V/orktrig 

together  rAo*  detrrer  the  tdamau  ut  data  center 

dufiMUfKMi  andsemcekvelpetfonnance 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that's  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can  automate 
entire  funcUonai  areas  of  the  data 
center  sudi  as 
Production.  Storage. 

SecuriQ'.  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architectuie  For  The 
905.  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA'sCempun^ 
Archtteaure  w 
The90spreucts 
andenhancesthe 
value  qfrrrtyCA 
solution 


CA-UNIPACKVAPC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS.  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspea  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
worklo^  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restait,  automatic  report 


CA-UNIPACK7ASM-Automated 
Stor^  Management. 

It's  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM's 
solution.  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments.  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  man^ment. 

Some  of  the  benefits  ItKlude: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  eariy  wmnirtg  and  recovery 
facilities.  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effeatve  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 
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heard  it  wasiquite  expensive. 

A  lot  (tf  conununications  and 
infonnation  systems  managers 
have  been  echoing  the  thoughts 
I  heard  at  Amtrak.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  they  have  been  doing 
something  about  it,  taking  their 
voice  offTl  lines  and  leaving 


data  to  justify  the  price  of  dedi¬ 
cated  connectkms.  The  Yankee 
Group  recently  projected  that 
data  will  be  responsible  fcM*  a 
35%  growth  per  year  in  private¬ 
line  bandwidth  for  the  next  few 
years,  so  it  seems  like  the  T1 
equipment  vendors  have  little 
to  worry  about. 

However,  the  private  Tl 
equipment  market  faces  a  far 
-nK)re  serious  threat  now:  in- 


creasin^y  affordable  virtu^  pri¬ 
vate  data  networking  services 
such  as  AT&Ts  Software-De¬ 
fined  Data  Network  and  Infon- 
et's  \^rtual  Private  Data  Net¬ 
work,  or  VPDN  (see  story  page 
47). 

Like  virtual  voice  networks, 
virtual  data  networks  essentially 
(^er  users  the  chance  to  have  a 
private  network  without  having 
to  buy,  maintain  and  manage  a 


bunch  of  NET  or  Tineplex 
switches.  The  cartier  owns  the 
network  and  does  aO  that  for 
you.  Users  have  the  illusion  of  a 
private  network  but  are  actually 
during  it  with  other  compa¬ 
nies. 

Virtual  data  networks  also 
promise  to  fulfil]  users’ desire  for 
OD-demand  bandwidth  m  flexh 
bly  sized  chunks,  as  weO  as  their 
desire  to  pay  for  just  that  chunk 


stems  Managemat 
Need  Rx  The  90s. 


ClA-UNlPAa(/ASM  integrates  wi^ 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  irurluding  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  In  the  world: 


Fferformanoe. 


Administratioa 


Seairity 


¥ 


CA-UNIR^CK7SCA-Sccuri!y 
Control  and  Auditing. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  ^sterns  and 
wherever  your  disti^ted  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS.  nettvorks.  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
centred.  VIAM  network  amtid.  net¬ 
work  session  man^inent  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACKTPMA-Performance 
Measurement  ai^  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  tnclu^:  comprehensive 
online  performaiKe  monitoring  and 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  sofhA^  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Daia  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  ^ta  center  administration 
including:  inventory  manc^ment. 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracing. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  networic  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  faQures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  Arul  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supponed  by  CA-UNISERVlCEVll. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direa  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CAs 
Custocner  Service  around  the 
clock- and  around  the  worirl 

Altogethec  these  CA-UNtPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  FOr  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you'll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  laa  manual 
ta^youdo. 

And  the  most  productive. 


(Computer 

Dissociates 


TD  SKwao  Avnuir.  Carden  CIQ  NV  nSM-4787 
.All  mW  names  fetRcnerd  are  (hr  tradrauilu  or 
regismrdiradeinartaofttiewyfrtveiMPBfacTiarT 


of  a  Tl  line  they  happen  to  need 
at  any  pven  rime. 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  best  of 
both  wQfkb:  fixed  costs  for  imes 
that  support  consistently  heavy 
traffic;  per-use  costs  for  smaller 
sites  thk  have  sporadic  traffic; 
and  the  ability  to  order  iq>  a 
chunk  of  bandwidth  —  say  an 
hour’s  worth  cf  384K  bit/aec.  for 
a  videoconference  —  with  just 
a  few  minutes’  notice. 

Usm  are  more  apt  to  trade 
in  their  private  networks  for  vir¬ 
tual  network  services  now  that 
carriers  have  proven  their  ability 
to  keep  networks  141  and  run¬ 
ning  with  only  an  occaskmal  soft¬ 
ware  ^tefa  or  badeboe  disas- 
ter.  means  that  users  can 
more  confidently  turn  over  the 
maintaining,  operating  and  man- 
agjag  of  their  networks  to  the 
carriers in  effect,  outsourcing 

Of  course,  not  all  Users  will 
want  to  gut  their  internal  tde- 
communications  and  network 
management  staffs.  Once  you've 


I  -  _F  COURSE. 

virtual  networks 
have  a  way  to 
go  before  they  deliver 
on  all  their  potential 
benefits  to  users. 


done  that,  you  are  totally  at  the 
carrier's  mercy,  and  thm  is  no 
turning  back. 

Some  users,  such  as  MerriO 
Lynch,  have  opted  to  keep  a  staff 
to  U)ok  over  their  carrier's 
shoulder.  The  vendors  them¬ 
selves  are  re^noding  to  this 
need  by  offering  direct  books  be¬ 
tween  their  network  control 
centers  and  users'  Netview  sys¬ 
tems  as  wd  as  on-line  access  to 
traffic  and  error  statistics  (or  any 
user  with  a  PC. 

Of  course,  virtual  networks 
have  a  way  to  go  before  they  de¬ 
liver  on  all  their  potential  bene¬ 
fits  to  users.  This  is  particulariy 
true  on  the  interaatiottal  front, 
where  R»tal  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  (PTT)  authorities 
stiU  reign  supreme,  and  on  the 
local  loop,  where  the  regional 
carriers  are  bringing  out 
switched  digital  services  with 
their  customary  snail-like  pac^ 
Since  Infonet  must  resell 
PTT's  lines,  VPDN  offtfs  00 
price  break  over  private  net¬ 
works.  It  wiQ  take  time  for  U.S. 
carriers  to  gain  the  intematioo- 
al  presence  they  need  to  offer 
comparable  services. 

lite  lad(  of  virtual  services 
on  the  local  loop  nneans  you  stfll 
have  to  pay  dedicated  prices  to 
get  to  tlK  kmg-distaoce  carrier’s 
virtual  network.  Since  Infonet 
only  offers  virtual  networking 
overseas,  ’loca]  loop”  access 
VPDN  consists  of  a  leased  fine 
across  the  Athittic. 
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Campbell  soups  up  Mrs.  Paul’s  EDI  systems 


BYJCMN11IC.WEXLER 


PmLADELPHIA  ^  At  Mrs.  Paul’s 
Khdms,  loc..  operatigoal  costs  ~  not 
fish  —  are  scaM  using  Aitaniabon. 

It  all  began  with  t^  oonstruction  of  a 
new  data  center  last  which  ioduded 
replacing  an  IBM  Systei^38  with  an  IBM 
Applicatwo  Systea/400  midrange 
tem.  donated  bf  the  comtiany’s  $6  billion 
corporate  parestt.  CampbeU  Soup  Co. 

The  ^400  is  enabbng  the  $175  mil- 
boo  subsMfiary  to  bring  its  sales  force  — 
indudiog  brokers  up  on  an  efectronic 
data  interchange  (EDO  system  for  same- 
day  turnaround  on  orders.  The  company 
is  abo  using  the  system  in  coniunctioo 
with  two  niggedbed  IBM  Rsaonal  Com¬ 
puter  AT  dooes  from  Nematron  Corp.  to 
track  ingredieA  yields  on  the  plant  floor 
so  a  sopcrvisor  can  ac^ust  equipment  to 
tune  to  mmimiae  waste. 

Mrs.  ftul's.  which  markets  packaged 
frocen  fish  stidts  and  fillets  to  supennar- 
kecs  and  wholesale  grocery  warehouses, 
is  currently  conducting  busfriess  electron¬ 
ical  with  25  of  its  70  brokers.  The  bro¬ 
kers  —  as  wdl  as  Mrs.  ftul's  direct  sales 
staff — 'can  now  tie  into  the  Campbell  sys¬ 
tem  via  the  BT  Tymnet.  Inc.'  value-added 
network,  using  laptop  computers  to  check 
oh  the  status  of  their  orders.  ' 

Mrs.  I^’s  can  take  an  EDI  order 


keyed  in  by  a  broker  at  9  a  jn.  and  ship  it 
from  the  appropriate  warehouse  by  3  p.m. 
that  day,  according  to  \^Dce  MelcfakOTe. 
director  of  information  systems  at 
Mrs.  ftul’s.  ‘The  savings  in  the 
system  are  unbelievable,''  Mel- 
duorresaicL 

Mdchnne  pointed  out  that 
the  hst  tumaro^  is  critical  dur¬ 
ing  the  Lent  season,  when  the 
company  does  60%  of  Hs  business. 

^ore  bringing  its  brokers  up 
on  the  EDI  system  —  whidi  is 
based  on  the  Untform  Code  Stan¬ 
dard.  a  format  for  electronic  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  in  tbe  grocery 
industry  —  brokers  would  fax 
their  orders  to  Mrs.  hiul's.  and 
the  company  would  enter  them 
manually  into  Campbell's  system. 

"If  we  needed  to  ship  an  order 
tbe  same  day.  we  had  to  grab  it, 
send  it  directly  to  the  wardtouse, 
and  the  warehouse  had  to  manual¬ 
ly  take  tbe  order.’’  Melchiorre  ex¬ 
plained. 

Tbe  advantage  of  EDI  to  bro¬ 
kers,  he  explained,  b  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  daily  packet  of  electnmic 
invoices  delineating  the  orders 
they  have  brought  in.  so  toey  can 
stay  on  top  of  their  cwnimssions. 

In  addition,  "tbe  brokers  using  the  EDI 
system  have  the  bigger  percentage  of  or¬ 
ders,’’  MekfaiorTe  noted. 

He  said  the  conqnny  plans  to  have 


50%  of  its  orders  received  vb  EDI  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Other  ^orts  at  Mrs.  Paul's  thb  year 


Mrs.  tawl’s  MwIcMorrw  finds  savings  from  tkt 
firm’sEDI^stem  ’’unbetievaAU” 


are  focusing  on  giving  supervisors  and 
plant  managers  yield  numbers  on  primary 
ingredient  use  ev^  four  hours.  Previ¬ 
ously,  yields  were  unknown  until  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  —  "too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  beat  up  tbe  supervisor," 


90  out  of  the  finished  product,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  other  10  pounds."  Mel¬ 
chiorre  explained. 

Factory  workers  in  the  sawing  room 
now  enter  iitto  tbe  Nematron  the  number 
cf  pounds  of  they  cut  and  the  amount 
lost  to  fish  "sawdust"  and  scraps. 
In  tbe  packing  room,  workers  en¬ 
ter  tbe  number  of  pounds  of  Sn¬ 
iped  cases  they  assemble.  Using 
5250  emulation,  tbe  data  b  sent 
into  the  AS/400,  where  an  appli- 
catkn  program  compares  actual 
and  standard  yields. 

"We  need  to  know  how  much 
we’re  wasting  because  during  the 
day,  it’s  possible  for  the  sa5vs  to 
get  out  of  line  and  not  cut  the  fish 
to  spec."  MeichknTe  explained. 
"If  we  were  to  run  aD  day  in  that 
situatioD.  we  could  be  yielding 
80%  or  85%  and  that  adds  up 
to  dollars." 

Melchiorre  said  hb  next  step  b 
to  automate  tbe  process  by  install¬ 
ing  scales  and  counters  so  person¬ 
nel  don’t  have  to  enter  in  the  data. 
"The  scale  would  weigh  each 
block  as  it  goes  by  on  the  assembly 
kne  and  record  tbe  wei^  right 
into  tbe  computer."  be  said. 

In  additioa,  Melchiorre  said  he 
b  lodong  to  install  a  local-area 
network  to  hide  the  Nematrons 
and  PCs  "so  the  plant  manager 
and  everyone  else  have  access  to  the 
same  information  the  {riant  supervisor 
has." 

One  wctfiy  he  has.  though,  b  integrat¬ 
ing  hb  80  PCs  with  hb  15  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Macintosh  computers  on  one  net- 
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Melchiorre  said. 

Ftsh  arrives  at  Mrs.  Foul's  in  prefn’o- 
cesaed  blocks,  and  the  company  cuts, 
breads,  fries  and  packages  it.  "We  need  to 
know  if  we  put  100  pounds  in  at  tbe  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sawing  operatkm,  and  we  get 


work. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  some¬ 
one  to  integrate  the  Mac  and  ffiM  worlds 
in  LANs:  tbe  peofrie  who  do  that  best  are 
going  to  make  a  bdl  of  a  business  for 
themselves,"  MekhioiTe  predicted. 


Demand  for  internetworking  may 
work  to  nullify  vendor  strategies 


BY  HM  NASH 

eWSTAFV 


It  b  a  case  of  learning  the  answer  only  to 
find  out  tbe  question  has  been  changed. 
Major  players  in  the  local-area  network 
field  have  begun  redefining  their  product 
strategies  and.  in  some  cases,  their  im¬ 
ages  to  exploit  the  growth  in  network  op¬ 
erating  systems. 

Even  before  networking  com{)anies 
can  fully  reposition  themselves,  however, 
IS  administrators  and  analysts  are  dis¬ 
cussing  a  second  generation  of  network¬ 
ing  products,  one  step  up  from  LANs,  that 
win  manage  net  works  of  networks. 

Provo,  Utah-based  Novell,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  began  marketing  itself  as  a  LAN  oper¬ 
ating  system  outfit  and  licensing  away  its 
hardware  products.  Microsoft  Corp.,  long 
the  slumbering  giant  with  its  network  op¬ 
erating  system  LAN  Manager,  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  declare  its  long-term  intention  to 
usurp  NoveU's  position  as  the  nation's 
domkiaot  LAN  maker. 

Both  are  out  of  step,  according  to  some 
observers, 

‘Ten  years  out,  I  don’t  think  people 
will  be  singing  about  some  enhancement 
to  [NoveU's]  Netware,"  said  Karen  Sos- 
kin,  teleconununicatiocis  specialbt  at 


Miles,  Inc.  in  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Soskin  said  that  market  excitement 
win  likely  be  sparked  by  a  system  integra¬ 
tor's  breaktfarou^  with  multiplexers, 
bridges.  ffiMr-optic  backbones  and  multi- 
{rie-protocol  comnumicatioas  software. 

Thw  nwxl  9swTotioii 

A  report  written  by  Mary  Modahl.  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Reseat,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maas.,  referred  to  tte  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  networks  as  LAN  imemetworks. 
Modahl  said  administrators  wtU  be  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  deciding  whether  to  buOd  in¬ 
ternetworks  in  tbe  image  of  LANs  — 
with  a  variety  of  protocols — or  to  impose 
a  single  standard  such  as  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (0£^  or  Transmission  Con- 
tnri  Protocd/Internet  Protocol. 

Boeing  Computer  Services.  Inc.  b  al¬ 
ready  delving  into  the  matter.  Laurie 
Bride,  manager  of  Bodng's  network  ar¬ 
chitecture,  said  she  b  wtvkrng  to  organbe 
the  company's  14-{rias  protoci^  under 
the  OSl  banner.  Bri^  said  the  company  b 
currently  buiktmg  tbe  Boeing  Enterprise 
Network. 

As  part  of  tbe  project,  she  b  putting 
pressure  on  vendon  such  as  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  inc.,  who  have  yet  to  ado{)t  OSI 
coin{)atib3ity. 
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NETWORKING 


A  market  resource 


One  reason  that  veodon  often  leapood  favorably  to 
user  groups  is  that  they  perceive  them  as  a  ooove> 
ttiem  and  inexpensive  market  research  resource. 
“DEC  would  cocne  to  us  and  say, 'We  need  people  like 
thefollowiog — commerdalpeople.peoplewitbpor- 
ticular  expertise  or  from  a  particular  market  s^menL  And  we 
would  put  together  a  focus  group  for  them,"  says  C.W.  Gold- 
smitb.  a  former  president  of  DECUS,  and  now  vice-presideni  of 
Advanced  Software  Technologies  in  Los  Angeles. 

IBM  uses  Share  to  the  same  manner,  Danid  A.  Nottke  says. 
“IBM  knows  the  structure  of  the  Share  Cammunicatioos  EHvi- 
sion.  They  know  wfakh  group  to  talk  to  in  Share  if  they’re  look¬ 
ing  for  in^  on  37i5s,  VTAM  or  Netview.  for  nstance.’' 

HoweWr,  the  e&ectiveness  of  such  meetings  oftentimes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  vendor’s  belief  that  Uie  focus  group  reBects  the 
buying  preferences  of  a  large  potential  oiarliet,  says  Thonias 
Nolle,  presideot  of  CIMI,  a  technology  laofssmeik  company  in 
Voorb^,  N  J.  Lacking  that  bebef.  the  vendor  may  be  indiffer¬ 
ent,  says  NoOe,  who  has  been  involved  with  a  number  of  user 
groups,  both  for  small  and  large  systems. 

A  conunumcations/networking  user  group  can  be  a  powe^ 
lever  for  moving  a  vendor  to  a  n^  positioo  in  product  directioo 
or  pobey,  provided  that  the  vendor  bebeves  the  group  repre¬ 
sents  an  unportant  marimt  segment.  In  aO.  user  groups  say, 
their  influence  on  vendors  seems  to  be  strengUietting. 

MICHAEL  HURWia 


Activism 
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International  last  year  to  pursue 
an  independent  agenda,  Novell, 
Inc.  Chief  Executive  Officer  Ray 
Noorda  sanctioned  it  and  Novell 
provided  half  the  group's  first- 
year  budget  of  $68,000. 

Today,  says  Glenn  Fund, 
president  of  the  ANU,  the  group 
remains  on  good  terms  with  No¬ 
vell.  For  instance,  Novel!  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  new  ANU  service 
called  the  Family  of  Automated 
Central  Technical  Services 
(FACTS).  FACTS  vdll  function 
as  a  clearinghouse  where  user 
recommefvdatians  will  be  collect¬ 
ed.  organised  and  submitted  to 
ANU  members,  who  wUI  vote  on 
the  impcMtance  of  each  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  results  will  then 
be  submitted  to  participating 
vendors  for  comment. 

Mwwting  uawrs  nwwds 

Whether  vendors  encourage  it 
or  not.  user  groups  are  coming  at 
them,  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of 
quiet  cooperation,  sometimes 
with  bann^  unfurled  and  trum¬ 
pets  blowing.  Their  express  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  get  their  nee^  met. 

There  are  many  examples  of 
symbiotic  relationships  between 
vendors  and  communications 
user  groups.  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  ISDN  Users  Forum,  which 
acts  as  an  information  pipeline 
between  ISDN  users  and  ven¬ 
dors,  has  a  close  link  with  ven¬ 
dors. 

W.  Edward  Hodgson,  manag¬ 
er  of  computing  and  communica¬ 
tions  at  Schindler  Elevator  (^rp. 
and  chairperson  emeritus  of  the 
forum,  there  ts  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  vendor 
and  user.  He  attributes  the  open 
attitude  of  ISDN  vendors  to  the 
fact  that  ISDN  is  a  relatively  new 
market  in  which  vendors  are  ag¬ 
gressively  seeking  new  ideas. 

In  the  forum’s  case,  user 
members  submit  ideas  for  ISDN 
apf^cations.  If  an  idea  is  adopted 

the  group,  vendors  create  a 
speciTication  for  how  that  appli¬ 


cation  will  be  imidemented. 
Once  the  application  has  been 
tested  and  stabilized,  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fo¬ 
rum.  Morristown,  NJ. -based 
Schindler  has  had  10  appUca- 
tioos  approved  by  the  forum,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hodgson. 

Automertk  IDs 

One  application  that  Schindler 
has  already  implemented  is  auto¬ 
matic  number  identification  for 
customers  calling  a  service  cen¬ 
ter.  Also  accepted  by  the  forum 
and  stated  for  implementation  at 
Schindler  is  an  appheatkm  that 
enables  the  firm  to  send  Group 
IV  facsimiles  over  ISDN,  giving 
them  a  64K  bit/sec.  fax  network 
based  on  a  centra!  “fax  PBX.” 

Once  Che  forum  accepts  an 
application.  Hodgson  says,  it  has 
the  weight  of  the  whole  user  or- 
ganization  behind  H.  Thus,  a 
small  company  with  a  good  idea 
can  have  just  as  much  impact  as  a 
large  (xmipany. 

Other  user  groups  in'  more 
mature  communications  mar¬ 
kets  are  not  as  fortunate.  Hodg¬ 
son  contrasts  the  forum's  expe¬ 
rience  with  that  of  the 
Association  of  Data  (Communica¬ 
tions  Users  (ADCU),  for  which 
he  is  chairman  of  the  standards 
committee.  The  ADCU  address¬ 
es  the  well-established  general 
data  communications  market,  in 
which  vendors  are  not  as  actively 
seeking  new  applications.  The 
ADCU’s  influence  is  more  often 
a  matter  of  several  large  users 
“getting  on  a  vendor's  case" 
than  of  vendors  welcoming  user 
ideas  with  open  arms. 

Sometimes,  in  fact,  vendors 
don't  welcome  the  ideas  at  all. 
Once.  Hodgson  says,  the  ADCU 
pressed  several  vendbrs  to  make 
their  56K  bit/sec.  digital  devices 
compatible,  “yft  did  press  and 
jump  up  and  down  and  wave  our 
arms,  insisting  that  we  needed  a 
56K  bit/sec.  standard.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  a  Bellcore  paper 
came  out  saying  (the  areaj  is  un¬ 
defined." 

When  changes  do  occur  in 


mature  markets,  they  are  often¬ 
times  incremeittal  and  undra- 
matic.  While  users  of  large  IBM 
systems  in  the  Share  user  group 
are  effective  in  influencing  IBM, 
ibeir  influence  usually  extends  to 
subtle  pixnts  of  hi^y  technical 
products,  according  to  Can- 
nie,  3  senior  ^^ems  manager  at 
Merrin  Lynch  &  Co.  in  New 
York  and  formerly  a  chanperaon 
of  Share. 

Cannie  says  that  IBM  imple¬ 
mented  enhancements  to 
CLIST.  the  Netview  program¬ 
ming  language,  in  response  to  in¬ 
put  from  Share  members.  While 
not  earth-altering  or  even  eas¬ 
ily  summarued,  the  changes 
were  important  to  Cannie. 

The  most  significant  user 
group  interventions  often  take 
many  years  to  bear  fruit  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Share  issues  white  pa¬ 
pers  that  outline  users'  require¬ 
ments  for  various  network  and 
communications  functions.  Gen¬ 


erally,  such  white  papers  take 
one  to  three  years  to  complete, 
says  I^niel  A.  Nottke.  manager 
of  systems  software  and  commu¬ 
nications  at  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Ca  m  Chicago  and  diviskxi  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Share  Coramunka- 
tioosDrvisocL 

IBM  typicaBy  stays  in  touch 
with  users  during  tte  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  white  paper.  Nottke 
says,  so  that  products  satisfying 
the  requirements  are  often  avail¬ 
able  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  white  paper’s  release. 

This  ocoared  when  the 
Share  communications  division 
developed  a  network  security 
white  paper  that  consisted  of  a 
number  of  requirenients  aimed 
at  securing  the  network  as  a  re¬ 
source  as  opposed  to  securing 
just  the  data  or  the  computer 
system.  Nottke  says. 

“I  worked  doidy  with  10 
other  IBM  customers  and  sever¬ 
al  peofde  at  IBM."  Nottke  ex- 


ptains,  "developing  require- 
menta,  making  sure  IBM 
understood  what  those  require¬ 
ments  said  and  wbat  wu  tbe 
meat  of  the  requirements  — 
what  we  needed  immetfiately 
and  what  could  wait " 

Wthin  three  months  of  the 
release  of  the  white  p^ier,  two 
products  were  introduced  that 
suhatantially  embodied  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  tbe  white  pa¬ 
per  Netview  Access  Services, 
wbidi  enaUes  MVS  or  VM  in- 
staHatioDs  to  connect  terminab 
to  applications.'  and  tbe  SNA  Ap¬ 
plication  Monitor,  wfaidi  allows 
terminal  users  to  be  notified  of 
tbe  status  of  applications  they 
can  access. 

Uanr  lobbying 

Lobbying  has  become  user 
groups’  weapon  to  get  their 
point  across.  For  instance, 
Nottke  aajn.  Share  developed  a 
requirement  for  dynamically  re¬ 
configuring  an  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Ardutecture  network 
without  having  to  being  tbe  com¬ 
puter  or  the  network  down.  IBM 
re^ionded  to  tbe  initial  proposal 
by  saying  that  this  was  a  long- 
range  goal  for  IBM.  That  wasn't 
good  enough  for  Share. 

"We  went  beck  to  IBM  and 
told  them  exactly  what  we  were 
lookiDg  for."  Nottke  ays.  "We 
refined  the  requirement  to  show 
why  h  was  important  and  to 
state  exactly  wfak  we  needed  to 
be  able  to  do  in  specific  m- 
stances." 

In  re^wnse.  IBM  pve  a  high¬ 
er  priority  to  tbe  requiremenl. 
"Eighi  years  ago.  when  I  first 
got  involved  with  Share.  IBM 
was  tkot  as  open  as  it  is  under  its 
current  maiket-driven  philoeo- 
phy."  Nottke  says.  "Today. 
IBM  comes  out  and  talks  to  us, 
not  revealing  details  of  future 
products,  but  aying.  'We  may  be 
looking  at  this;  what  would  you 
need  to  be  effective  in  this 
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has  been  saving  $20,000  per 
month,"  Catalfarao  estimated. 

"We  '  now  have  dedicated 
lines,  two  to  Europe,  one  to  Asia, 
that  we  can  pound  through  as 
much  traffic  as  line  capacity  can 
handle  without  tnciuring  any  ad¬ 
ditional  costs  for  the  ind-ease  in 
volume."  he  added. 

Infonet.  which  is  still  primari¬ 
ly  an  international  packet- 
switched  carrier,  permits  cus¬ 
tomers  such  as  Storage  Tek  to 
employ  packetization  as  a  way  to 
maximize  use  of  its  VPDN  lines. 

Storage  Technedogy  could 
have  realized  similar  benefits  by 
setting  up  its  own  private  net¬ 
work.  However,  (^talfamo  said. 
"I  would  have  had  to  put  consid¬ 


erable  up-front  money  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  leasing  of  the  circuitry . 

“One  other  major  benefit  is 
the  fact  that  I  have  access  to  In¬ 
fonet  experience  in  network 
management,  which  is  especially 
important  when  you're  dealing 
with  foreign  PTTs"  aixl  often 
coping  with  language  barriers 
and  customs  differences,  Gaita- 
famo  added. 

“With  the  staff  I  now  have, 
there  was  no  way  I  could  provide 
net  management  capabilities 
that  my  end  users  required." 

Mora  staff  nooclod 

Catalfamo  estimated  be  would 
have  had  to  add  a  minimum  of 
four  people  to  his  staff  in  order  to 
provide  the  seven-day-a-week,. 
24-bour-a-day  network  support 
that  is  a  prerequisite  for  an  mter- 
national  private  network. 


Infonet  currently  has  imple¬ 
mented  IDNX  nodes  in  15  coun¬ 
tries  and  plans  to  expand  to  oth¬ 
er  countries,  particularly  in  Asia. 
Radkesaid. 

User  networks  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  21  days,  Radice  said. 
However,  when  networks  in¬ 
volve  countries  where  band¬ 
width  is  'typkally  bard  to  come 
by,  lead  time  can  be  quite  a  bit 
longer,  he  added. 

VPDN  is  available  in  decen¬ 
tralized  or  centiafized  topolo¬ 
gies.  Users  of  tbe  network  re- 
cave  facsimile  reports  on 
network  availability,  usage,  and 
(RoUems  transmitted  on  a  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  basis.  An 
optional  servke  provides  a  cus¬ 
tomer's  personal  computer  with 
on-line  access  to  such  statistics 
at  ooe  of  the  carrier’s  network 
control  centers. 


I  BIT  BIAST 

I  Compex  bundles  Netware 

'  Coanpex,  Inc.,  a  Novi^  Inc.  OEM.  has  announced  that  it 
wiO  offer  Advanced  Netware  286  Versioo  2.15  bwMitd  with 
two  8-bit  Cooapex  Etbernet  network  adapter  cards  and  a 
ccMafl  Express  8  electraak  miO  package  at  on  extra  cost 
Ckanpex  sells  primarily  to  diMributon  and  reaeBera,  who  could 
elect  to  hand  the  freebies  down  to  tbehr  customers. 

A  tfetime  warranty  oo  aD  RacaKlnicrlaB  Ethernet  network 
septet  cards  after  July  30  reportedly  covers  any  de¬ 

fect  in  materiate  or  workmanship  for  tbe  Ife  of  die  card,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor.  The  company  sssd  k  will  repair  or  re- 
plsce  any  defective  card  at  oo  cost  to  tbe  customer. 

Internetworking  vendor  Advaaoad  Cnmputer  Conaoiu- 
cations  said  it  has  aignrt  a  aetwotk  lupport  agreement  with 
Hewlett-Packaid  Co.  to  provide  tedoial  aaaiatasce  to  cus- 
tocners’  networks  iocotporiting  both  veodon’  products.  Tbe 
aunpanieswfflrefiarteilywofktogetheTtotfiiigDOtaaDdre- 
soire  network  preUeno  "with  no  fiager-pootiog." 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

netwoHcing 

hardware 

Moctoo  Management.  Inc.  has 
announced  that  it  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  an  Intel  Corp.  U86-based. 
33-MHz  EateoM  Industry 
Standard  Architecture  kxal- 
area  network  Oeserver. 

Tbe  Gigaserver  486/33  was 
designed  for  heavy  industrial  ap- 
plications  and  data  coOection  ap- 
ptications  that  require  pfolooged 
service.  It  supports  operating 
systems  such  as  NoveD.  Inc.^s 
Netware  366  aai  Banyan  ^4- 
tems.  Inc's  Virtual  Networking 
Software.  Other  features  inciude 
up  to  16M  bytes  of  random-ac- 
*cess  memory  and  23G  bytes  of 
intemal  ifisk  storage. 

•  Tbe  product  began  shq^g 
last  month  for  $15,995. 

Morton  Management 
12079  Tech  Road 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904 
(301)622-5600 

BICC  Data  Networks.  Inc  has 
introduced  a  two-port  repeater 
equipped  with  one  thin  coaxial 
BNC  pmrt  and  one  standard  AUI 
port. 

The  Isolan  1121  Thin  Ether¬ 


net  Diagnostic  Repeater  sup¬ 
ports  direct  connections  on  thin 
Ethernet  networks  to  a  lOBase- 
T  thick  or  thin  coaxial  or  optical- 
fiber  network.  It  is  prk^  at 
$1,250. 

BICC  also  added  diagnostic 
features  to  its  1 120-2  and  1150- 
2  fiber-optic  repeaters,  which 
seH  for  $1,250  and  $1,995.  re¬ 
spectively. 

BICC 

1800  W.  Park  Drive 
Westboro,  Maaa.  01581 
(508)898-2422 


Local-area 

networking 

software 

A  network  modem-sharing  soft¬ 
ware  package  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fresh  Technology 
Group. 

Modem  Assist  lets  users  d  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  access  iq)  to 
20  modems  from  any  worksta¬ 
tion  on  a  LAN.  Applications  can 
.  continue  to  be  nm  on  a  worksta¬ 
tion  while  other  users  access  tbe 
modem,  tbe  vendor  said. 

Tbe  product  requires  less 
than  lOK  bytes  of  memory  and 
runs  on  an  IBM  BnsMial  Com¬ 
puter  AT,  XT,  I^rsmal  Sys- 
teni/2  or  compatible.  It  costs  be¬ 


tween  $495  and  $995,  depend¬ 
ing  <m  number  of  modems  used. 
Fresh  Technology 
1478  N.  Tech.  Blvd. 
GUbert.Aris.  85234 
(602)497-4200 

Connectworks  Co.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  designed  to  link 
up  to  16  IBM  F^rsonal  Comput¬ 
ers,  cmnpatibles  or  iapt<^  in  a 
wo^  group  by  using  standard 
telephone  wire,  a  central  switch¬ 
ing  unit  and  a  software  package. 

Cbainlink  enables  users  to  ex¬ 
change  files,  send  and  receive 
electronic  mail  and  share  peri- 
I^rals.  A  package  that  includes 
software  for  four  PCs,  a  central 
switching  unit,  two  20-ft  cables 
and  four  modular  connectors 
costs  $395.  Connections  for 
eight  or  16  PCs  seD  for  $595  and 
$795,  reflectively. 
Connectworks 
P.O.Box  497 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 
28480 

(919)256-2366 

Cotvus  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  sfrftware  program  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  a  personal  com¬ 
puter's  hard  drive  to  be  shared 
by  users  d  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  A{^  n  and  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tems  or  IBM  PCs  and  compati¬ 
bles. 

Omnishare  can  accommodate 


up  to  256M  bytes  of  data,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  PC  crnifig- 
uratioD.  It  was  deigned  for  net¬ 
works  running  Corvus'  Constel¬ 
lation  netwoik  fierating 
system,  but  it  is  also  compatible 
with  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$995. 

Corvus 

160  Great  Oaks  Blvd. 

San  Joae,  Calif.  95119 
(408)281-4100 


Network 

management 

Triticom  has  announced  Arcvi- 
sion,  an  Arcnet  real-time  traffic 
monitoring  tool  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  with  any  Arcnet  local-area 
netwoik. 

The  device  runs  on  any  PC-  or 
MS-DOS  machine  equip^  with 
a  standard  Microsystems  Corp.- 
compatible  Arcnet  adapter  card. 
The  product  can  track  station, 
broadcast  or  total  packet  counts; 
instantaneous  packet/sec.  and 
peak  packet/sec.;  elapsed  moni¬ 
toring  time;  and  reconfiguration 
bursts. 

A  single  workstation  versioa 
that  includes  a  user  manual  and  a 
3Vii-  or  Sl/E-in.  floppy  disk  costs 
$150.  Versions  with  Arcnet 
adapters  sell  for  $325. 

Triticom 
P.O.Box  11536 


St.  Phul,  hfinn.  55111 
(612)937-0772 

Microtcmix  Datacom  Ltd.  has 
announced  a  VMS-based  com¬ 
munications  system  designed  to 
increase  efficiency  of  applica¬ 
tions  over  wide-area  netwo^. 

The  locket  Miser  iroirfe- 
ments  standard  VAX/VMS  ter¬ 
minal  functkms  at  end  users’ 
sites,  thereby  enabling  hosts  to 
chan^  1/0  requests  to  remote 
sites  for  processing,  tbe  vendor 
said.  Pricing  starts  at  $4,500  and 
varies  according  to  configura- 
tkm. 

Microtonix 
125  Beflocmcr  Road 
London,  Ontario 
Canada  N6E 1P9 
(519)681-3430 

Gateway  Conununications,  Die. 
has  introduced  a  multiuser,  mul¬ 
tiprotocol  communications  sys¬ 
tem  designed  for  users  of  Nov^. 
Inc.  Netware  and  Netbios  local- 
area  netwmks. 

Comsystem  provides  LAN 
users  wiffi  real-time  access  to  di¬ 
verse  systems  and  remote  data 
throu^  one  communicatioas 
system. 

Tbe  product  can  be  installed 
on  a  Novell  Advanced  Netware 
or  Netbios  LAN  and  configured 
as  an  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  or  X.25  gateway  for 
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these  environments. 

The  prodoct  is  avsQable  for 
$6,995  and  comes  with  a  one- 
'  year  warranty. 

Gateway 
2941  AhtmAve. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92714 
(714)553-1555 

Network  Software  Associates, 
Inc.  has  unveiled  an  enhanced 
version  of  its  Adapt-SNA  local- 
area  network-to-mainframe 
gateway. 

The  product  features  com¬ 
plete  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (SNA)  3276  eroula- 
'tion  using  58K  bytes  on  each 
LAN  workstation  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  requirements  for 
low  memory  use  for  PC-DOS 
LAN  workstations. 

Adapt-SNA  can  be  used  on 
T(dcen-Ring  or  Netbios-compati- 
ble  LANs.  Pricing  starts  at 
$995. 

Network  Software 
Associates 
39  Argonaut 

Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92656 
(714)766-4013 

Network  Resonrces  Corp.  has 
begun  shipping  IP-Gate  and 
Multi-(}ate  Mac,  two  gateways 
that  (Movide  connectivity  be¬ 
tween  Apple  Computer,  liu.  Ap¬ 
pletalk  networks  and  Transmis¬ 
sion  C^cmtrol  Protocol/Iotemet 


Protocol  (TCP/IP)  netwcwks. 

Multi-Gate  Mac  ($795)  fea¬ 
tures  Appletalk  and  TCP/IP  in- 
temetwaifking  capabilities  and 
runs  on  any  ^)ple  Macintosh  U 
system. 

IP-Gate  ($395)  can  be  down¬ 
loaded.  to  a  Midti-Gate  2000 
router  to  provide  an  Appletalk- 
tp-TCP/EP  gateway. 

Network  Resourees 
2450  Autumnvale  IMve 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95131 
(408)263-6100 


tures  compresaon  ratios  of  6-to- 
1  for  database  files,  4.&>to-l  for 
text  files  and  2-to-l  for  binary 
object  files. 

Standard  features  indude  a 
single  56K  bit/sec  link  for  ASCII 
file  transfers  and  advanced  net¬ 
work  diagnostic  functions,  the 
vendm-said. 

The  bst  price  is  $8,400. 
Ciyptall  Comipuiriicatkma 
1110  Wrilii^oD  Ave. 
Cranston,  R.1. 02910 
(401)941-7600 


CryptoR’s  Sorlos  3000  C6  connects  LANs  to  WANs 


Cryptall  Communications  Corp. 
has  announce  the  Series  30<X) 
CB,  a  bi^-compresdoD  bridge 
for  cormecting  local-area  net¬ 
works  to  wide-area  networks. 

The  product  provides  trans¬ 
mission  speeds  ranging  from 
4.8K  to  MK  bit/sec.  and  fea¬ 


Fibermux  Gjrp.  has  introduced 
an  Ethernet  learning  bridge  that 
links  Ethernet  local-area  net¬ 
works  via  69-449  or  -442  inter¬ 
faces  operating  at  lOMbft/sec. 

The  FX709  features  a  trans¬ 
mission  ^>eed  of  13,000  pack^ 
sec.  and  provides  users  with 


packet  filtering  and  the  ability  to 
self-leam  network  configuration 
tasks.  It  was  designed  for  Ether¬ 
net  transmissions  through  en- 
eryption  equipment  but  supports 
conoectioos  throu^  otb»  de¬ 
vices.  The  product  costs  $9,500. 
Rbennux 

93 10  Topanga  Canyon  Blvd. 
Cbatsworth,Calif.  91311 
(618)709-6000 

Links 

Photonics  C(xp.  has  announced  a 
product  that  uses  infrared  b^t 
to  link  computers  in  one  building 
with  systems  in  another  iq>  to 
600  feet  away. 

Building-to-building  Photo- 
link  b  nxKinted  inside  a  window 
glass  or  near  a  window,  rather 
than  outdoors,  and  a  Photolink 
transceiver  b  positiooed  at  the 
end  of  each  cocmectioa.  68-232 
versions  and  versioos  compati¬ 
ble  with  Apple  Computer,  Inc.'8 
Appletalk  routers  and  bridges 
cost  $3,390  per  connection. 
Photooka 

200  E.  Hacienda  Ave. 
CampbeU,  Calif.  95008 
(408)370-3033 

Modems 

Microcom.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
frunity  of  MNP  modems  deagned 
for  use  in  celhibr  environments. 


The  hne  inchides  Modeb 
and  M96.  both  of  which 
based  on  MNP  Class  10. 
roodds  yidd  tfarou^iputs  of 
more  than  9.6K  bit/sec.  over  cd- 
hilar  telephone  circuits. 

C96  ($899)  was  designed  for 
central  sites  with  fixed  land-foe 
connections  on  one  end.  M96 
($999)  was  designed  for  mobile 
environments. 

Microeooi 

500  River  6idge  Drive 
Norwood,  Maaa.  02062 
(617)551-1006 


Front  ond*, 
muM  plexors 

Bytex  Corp.  has  announced  a  ca¬ 
ble  management  system  that 
concentrates  and  extends  multi¬ 
ple  <hgita]  channels. 

The  Bytex  Cable  Manager 
supports  remote  port  access  for 
matrix  switch  appbcations,  and 
two  units  can  be  con^med  as  a 
stand-alone  point-to-point  cable 
multiplexing  system,  the  vendor 
said. 

The  Bytex  Cbble  Manager  b 
scheduled  to  be  available  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  $2,995. 

Bytex 

Soutbboro  Office  Park 
1 20  Turnpike  Road 
Soutbboro,  Maaa.  01772 
(508)480-0840 


If  your  printer  leaves  your  nerves  as  ragged  as  your  multipart  forms,  then  it's  time  to  retire  -  the 
printer,  that  is.  And  pick  up  a  Datasouth  printer  instead. 

Only  Datasouth  printers  are  designed  to  go  easy  on  you  and  your  multipart  forms.They're  built  to  with¬ 
stand  grueling  100%  duty  cycles  for  years  of  trouble-fiw  printing,  even  on 
your  most  troublesome  forms. 

Datasouth  printers  are  packed  with  a  multitude  of  solid  features.  Like  a  straight 
paper  path  to  eliminate  bunching  and  jamming.  A  high  powered  ballistic  print- 
head  to  print  legibly  through  forms  up  to  six  copies  thick.  A  range  of  speeds  from 
180  to  400  cps.  Even  a  zero  tear-off  feature  for  demand  document  applications. 

And  Datasouth  printers  are  plug  compatible  with  your  standard 
hardware;  ASCII  minis  and  micros,  DEC  VAX  systems,  or  IBM 
System/3X,  AS/400,  or  3270-type  systems. 

So  before  you  and  your  forms  go  to  pieces  again,  get  rid  of 
your  old  printer.  And  get  your  act 
together  with  a  Datasouth.  Call 
1-800-476-2120  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


Datasouth 

AMEfVCA‘SHIQHP0tfOHNAMC£ 

PfUNTStCOmmitHY 


Please  send  me  more  iefonnation  on  dte  printers 
that  keep  nryfijrms  in  one  piece. 
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Now  what? 


The  latest  directive  from  senior  management  is  a 
doozy.  Marketing  and  manufacturing  must  now  share 
applications.  As  for  all  those  different  PCs  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  place,  management  is  “confident  you  can 
meet  that  challenge  without  incurring  sigi^cant  addi¬ 
tional  capital  expense.” 

Now  what? 

For  many  corporate  managers,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  3Com*  3-l-Open™  systems.  3-(-Open  sys¬ 
tems  start  with  LAN  Manager,  co-developed  by 
3Com  and  Microsoft,  and  ijclude  the  most  extensive 
range  of  connectivity  and  SSIffonic  mail  products. 


It’s  a  powerful  computing  platform  with  the  flexibility 
to  support  both  current  business  applications  and 
emerging  client-server  applications. 


3-(-Open  systems  let  your  people  share  informa¬ 
tion  whether  they  use  a  PC,  Macintosh,  IBM,  DEC, 


with  the  network  in  manufacturing. 


HP  or  Bull  host.  What’s  more,  3+Open  systems  are 
compatible  with  DOS,  OS/2,  UNIX  and  Macintosh 
applications. 

To  enhance  your  network  performance  and 
security  you  can  run  3+Open  systems  on  3Com 
3Servers,*  network  servers  designed  exclusively  for 
networks. 

The  result:  a  system  that  can  acmally  leverage 
the  value  of  the  information  anywhere  in  your 
company. 

To  find  out  how  3Com  3+Open  systems  are 
working  in  major  corporations  around  the  world,  just 
call  l-800-NET-3Com,  Dept.  D5014.  You’ll  also 
receive  a  brochure  on  3+C^en  client-server  systems. 


At  3Com  we  make  internetworking  products  and 
wide  area  networking  products,  as  well  as  adapters, 
operating  systems  and  servers.  Because  what  good  is 
sharing  along  one  part  of  the  network  if  you  can’t  rely 
on  the  rest  of  it  as  well? 

3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  of  systems™ 

€1990  JCom  Cofpomkm.  3I6S  Kifer  RomL  S«nu  Clara.  CA  950S2  Telephone  l40i|  562-6400  Xom.  i*Ofea.  3Server 
and  the  SCoen  lagfine  aie  iradetnarlu  of  Xom  Corpontion.  Maciaioih  it  a  tegiaered  cradeniark  of  Apple  ConfMCT.  tnc 
IBM  and  05/2  aic  regitiered  (ndemarks  of  iMernaiiotal  Business  Machines  Corporarion  DEC  it  a  le^sieied  trademark  of 
Digital  EquipineM  Corporation.  HP  it  a  t^istercd  trademark  of  Hewlett-hckaid  Company  UNDC »  a  regrttercd  trademark 
of  ATAT.  Bull  is  a  regitteicd  trademark  of  Bull  HN. 


Hieftomise  Qrmn  Delivers 
QfAD/Cyda  Itlbday 


Realize  the  promise  and 
the  benefits  of  AD/Cycle, 
today.  Cincom’s  advanced 
CASE  environment  helps  you 
deliver  the  applications  you 
need  now  using  proven  tech- 
nc^ogies  that  are  compatible 
with  the  AD/Cycle  compo¬ 
nents  prcHnised  for  the  fiiture. 

Ba^d  on  MANTIS]  the  in¬ 
dustry's  most  advanced  devel¬ 
opment  system,  Cincom's 
integrated  CASE  envircsiment 
features  design,  prototyping, 
process  generation  and  test¬ 
ing  facilities  that  will  revolu- 
ticaiize  the  way  you  deliver 
applications.  And  these  tech- 
ndogies  are  fully  integrated 
with  comprehensive  project 
planning  and  control,  docu¬ 


mentation  and  impact  of 
change  features  creating  a 
development  environment 
that  spans  the  entire  applica¬ 
tion  life  cycle. 

With  Cincom's  advanced 
CASE  environment  even  nov¬ 
ice  developers  can  deliver  new 
applications  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  and  the  cost  it  takes 
using  alternative  development 
methods.  And  with  support 
for  your  data  base:  DB2,  IMS, 
SQL/DS,  VSAM  and  SUPRA 
on  your  IBM  systems  or  RMS, 
Rdb  and  SUPRA  on  your 
Digital  VAX  computers.  Most 
importantly,  you  can  reduce 
the  time  and  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  your  applications  by 
up  to  90%. 


The  applications  you  build 
are  portable  across  IBM’s  MVS, 
VSE  and  OS/2  environments  as 
well  as  Digital V'VX,Siemens,Bull, 
NCR  and  other  platforms  provid¬ 
ing  flexibility  that  can  reduce 
costs  and  protect  the  investment 
you  make  in  the  applications 
that  run  your  organization. 

Implement  the  sdution  and 
realize  the  promise.  Cincom's 
advanced  CASE  environment 
technologies. 

Call  today:  1-800-543-3010. 
In  Ohio:  513-661-6000.  In 
Canada:  1-800-268-9279. 

mamm 

Delivering  better  so/ufjons  to  provide  better  values. 


t-IWOC* 


I  Syttem.  Inc  CtNCCM.  MANTIS  and  SUPRA  are  registmd  trademarks  at  Cincom  Systems.  Inc.  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademark  or  regutmd  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


L.  Oicasa* 
U  to  been  nam¬ 
ed  senior  vice- 
president  and 
doef  information 
officer  at  Dun  A 
Bradstreet  S<rftware  in 
Framin^iam,  Mass. 

He  is  re^xmsible  for  aO  in¬ 
ternal  computer  services,  in¬ 
formation  systems,  technical 
support,  telecommunications 
2ai  corporate  services  at  the 
apfdicatioQS  software  venckn*. 
He  is  a  15-year  veteran  of 
Management  Science  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Inc.  and  wiB  cominue  to  be 
based  in  Atlanta. 

DicasaH  had  been  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  at  MSA 
since  1937,  responsible  for 
IS,  legal  and  personnel  func¬ 
tions.  Before  that,  he  was 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  erf  MSA's  Manufoc- 
turing  Systems  Divisioo  in 
Wmston-Salem,  N.C.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  sys- 
tents  engineer  at  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  in  DaOas. 

Dicasali  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  £rom  the  Georgia  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  an 
MBA  in  finance  from  Florida 
State  University. 
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C.  William 
Schleicher  Jr. 
to  been  named 
senior  vice-pres- 
ident  at  Pint 
iTier  DaU  Ser- 
vicea.  the  IS  subaidiaiy  of 
nnt  'Her  Financial,  Ine. 
in  Omaha. 


Schleicher  was  most  re¬ 
cently  an  associate  director  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 


^Kbahingtoo,  D.C. 

Scfaleicfaer  bedds  a  bacbe- 
lor'sdegree  and  an  MBA  from 
Ohio  State  University  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Stonier 
School  of  Banking. 


Jon  A.  Baake  to  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  infOT- 
mation  resources  manage¬ 
ment  department  of  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.,  a 
federal  agency  located  in 
Wasfaingtoo,  D.C. 

Most  recently,  Baake  was 
director  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Admioistratkm’s  of¬ 
fice  of  infexmation  manage¬ 
ment  He  also  worked  in  IS 
development  capacities  for 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
marit  Office.  He  bolds  an 
MEIA  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Fashioning  systems  for  the  future 

Levi  Strauss’ Rund  designs  readiness  for  change  into  world's  largest  apparel  firm’s  IS 


PROFILE:  Donna  Rund 


PmMom  Vtm-pftMtdtmi  ngumriwf.  Ltti  Strmm  4  Ca. 

JUlMlMtt  Laadirng Idm’ptS staff ntpgmaim. 


words,  “qiplicatioos  development 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

eWSTW 


The  art  of  managing  informa- 
tkm  systems  starts  with  the 
task  erf  designing  them  well. 
That  is  the  thesis  of  Donna 
Rund,  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  engineering  at  Levi  Strauss  & 
Ca.  who  believes  that  thinking  about 
computer-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  is  just  as  important  as  having 
programmers  crank  out  lines  of  code. 

To  illustrate  her  point.  Rund  draws 
pictures  erf  her  business  model  of  San 
Frandsco-based  Levi  Strauss.  It  is  a 
functional  representation  of  intersect¬ 
ing  circles,  matching  all  the  business 
units  to  the  systems  that  support 
them.  It  is  really  a  blueprint  of  the  un¬ 
derpinnings  of  the  world's  largest  ap¬ 
parel  oxnpany.  With  annual  revenue  of 
$3.6  billion,  Levi  Strauss  (^>erates  on 
four  continents  and  distributes  its 
products  around  the  world. 

"If  you  don’t  have  a  dear  picture  of 
where  you're  taking  your  company, 
you  tend  to  react  to  ea^  new  piece  of 
technology  for  the  sake  dl  the  technol¬ 
ogy  itself."  she  says,  sitting  in  her 
brick-waBed  office  overkMddng  San 
Frandsco  Bay.  “CXir  challenge  in  the 
'90s  is  to  focus  <M  what  you  do  in  DP 
and  not  cm  bow  you  do  it" 

The  very  nature  of  IS  is  changing, 
aiMl  the  peofrfe  who  work  at  informa¬ 
tion  en^neering,  as  Rund  caBs  it  must 
change  their  job  descriptions.  "We’re 
moving  (Mir  people  to  be  designers  and 
systems  int^rators,"  she  says. 
"There's  stiB  a  need  for  technicians. 
But  we're  going  to  have  a  merging  of 
skiD  sets  between  IS  and  the  end  user. 
Beople  skills  —  like  the  ability  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  facilitate  and  elaborate  —  wiB 


make  our  peo|rfe  iirfo  knowledge  work¬ 
ers.” 

Those  workers  have  to  be  able  to 
eAract  systems  reoufrements  from 
business  unit  managers  vdm  have  nev¬ 
er  programmed  a  personal  computer. 
Th^  have  to  be  able  to  listen — and  to 
travd,  if  necesaary  —  to  where  the 
business  units  are  Irated. 

They  also  have  to  build  systems  in  a 
modular  fashioo  so  that,  b  Itiind’s 


products  can  be  popped  b  and  out 
without  dfecting  the  overaO 
desi^L"  They  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  dobtered  technicans.  toibig  away 
b  isolation,  she  adda. 

For  example,  Rund  envbbna  that 
applications  written  for  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe  at  headquarters  wffl  one 
day  be  transferable  to  IBM  Appbea- 
ContinuidonpageSO 


New  IS  yardstick:  Earnings  per  share 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Perhaps  you  have  tried  pitch- 
mg  a  new  system  to  the  chief 
finanrial  officer  with  a  de¬ 
tailed.  quantified  rundown  of 
its  bottom-line  impact  Have 
you  ever  thou^t  of  translatbg  those 
numbers  into  actual  annual  earnings 
per  share  for  yoUr  company? 

One  Minneapolis-based  vendor  of 
manufacturing  resource  planning 
(MRP)  n  serftware  uses  just  that  ap¬ 
proach  m  its  marketing.  Fourth  Shift 
Corp.  pitches  its  MRP  U  q*6tem. 
Fcm^  Shift,  with  a  formula  to  arrive 
at  what  it  caUs  "MIS'  magical  ehisve 
statistic''  —  the  actual  projected  doQar 
value  of  its  system  trailed  into  the 
user  ccxnpany's  earnings  per  share. 

"We've  some  success  with  it." 
said  Mike  Naas,  marketing  manager  at 
Fourth  Shift,  which  has  about  1,500 


customers  woridwide,  indudbg  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co. 

"MIS  costs  are  so  large  b  roost 
companies  that  they  are  a  significant 
portion  of  sales.  Savbgs  can  be  large 
enou^  to  translate  into  cents  per 
share."  Naas  said. 

At  a  time  when  effective 
measurement  of  IS  value  b 
quantifiable  terms  is  a  key  is¬ 
sue  for  aedibility  with  senior 
management.  Fourth  Shift's 
approach  is  certainly  wmlh 
noting. 

This  is  how  H  worics: 

Fourth  Shift  presupposes  that 
because  its  MRP  11  system  runs  on 
networked  personal  computers  rather 
than  a  mainframe  or  minicomputer,  it 
is  much  dieaper  to  purchase  a^  mam- 
tain.  It  does  a  cost  comparison  and  tdls 
the  sales  prospect  bow  much  his  eexn- 
pany  could  save  compared  with  a  mam- 
fra^  or  mini-based  system. 


It  then  figures  those  savings  as  a 
percentage  of  the  company's  projected 
profits  for  the  year.  Si^  pro^  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  outstanding 
shares  equals  earnings  per  share,  the 
IS  savings  figure,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Glares,  results  b  the  b- 
creased  earnings  per  share 
gained  from  using  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

Fourth  Shift  does  not  stop 
there,  however.  It  then  fi^ 
ures  the  coonpany’s  stock 
price/earnings  ratio  based  on 
its  current  stock  price,  multi- 
pbes  the  F/E  ratio  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  savings  and  produces  the  figure 
showing  bow  mu^  its  MRP  D  could 
actually  raise  the  company's  stock 
price. 

If  only  WaD  Street  investors  were  so 
predictable  —  and  had  as  much  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vahie  of  cost-effective 
information  systems.  ^ 
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Summarw/romkddimg scientific  and 
maMgementjoumais 


In  its  latest  issue,  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  devoted  a  m^jOTity  of  its  articles 
to  infonnation  technology  management 
topics.  The  foOowii^  is  a  sampling  of 
pieces  from  that  HBR. 


"TIm  'cMriroly  decentralized' 
K  organization" 

Bjr  Ernest  Von  Simson 
Harvard  Bustneaa  Review 
July-Auguat  1990 

■  The  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging 
from  decentralized  infonnation  systems 
orgamatioQS  back  to  centralised  mes. 
The  current  challenge  for  today’s  compa¬ 
nies  is  how  to  recentralize  IS  without 
losing  the  reqionsiveness  to  users  that 


decentralization  offers. 

A  hybrid  organizational  model  is 
emerging  that  wiU  transcend  the  trade- 
(rffs  between  centralization  and  decen¬ 
tralization.  The  key  to  this  new  model  is 
the  sharing  of  power  between  IS  manag¬ 
ers  and  users. 

In  this  organizational  setup,  the  cen¬ 
tral  IS  group  operates  the  consolidated 
computing  and  communications  net¬ 
work.  takes  responsibility  for  staff  and 
sets  standards.  However,  individual 
business  units  determine  the  number  o( 
systems  developers  their  areas  can  af¬ 
ford  and  set  their  own  project  priorities. 

The  hybrid  organization  gets  the  best 
of  all  worlds  —  the  cost  savings  and  con¬ 
trol  c4  centralization  and  the  responsive¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  of  decentralization. 


Anyone  who  says  they  can  integrate 
SNA, TCP/IP  and  OSI  must  be  from  Jupiter. 


Ask  ment  communicauorvt  axnparues  about 
thdr  capabilities  arxl  tlxnH  tdl  >txi  the  skv's  the 
limit  Just  dont  a.sk  them  to  iniercoonea  TCP/IP. 
SNA  and  OSI 

At  Jupiter  Tethnologv'.  we  understarKl  that  new 
netwtxks  must  work  with  established  netwxxks  and 
that  uite^paikxi  must  be  smexxh  arKi  transparent 
CO  your  users. 

Seedless  to  say,  it  takes  more  than  lip  service 
to  integrate  multiple  netw<orks  for  Boeing.  General 
Electric.  NASA  and  exhers.  It  takes  the  backing  of  a 

C  W'lmiwi 


$3  billKxi  company  with  the  proven  expertise  that 
onh'Jupiier1echfX)log\can  provide 

Take  a  closer  look  at  Jupiter  Call  i-«n()-325-4790 
arxl  ask  ftx  Literature  Packet  #JT01 . 

Because  inierconnectivity  is  no  place  to  have 
your  aKnmunicaiion.s  supplier  explore  the  outer 
limits  of  their  capabilities. 


lJUPITER 

TECHNOLOGY 

AS  isTrt  r*>up*Nv 


"Computan  and  tha  coming 
of  iIm  U.S.  k»ir»tsu" 

By  Charles  H.  Ferguson 
Harvard  Buatnefla  Review 
July-Auguat  1990 

■  Despite  being  the  leader  in  innova¬ 
tive  technologies,  the  U.S.  faces  a  Ueak 
truth:  V^tbout  immineRt  changes,  U.S. 
and  European  hardware  vendors  risk  be¬ 
coming  the  subordinate  research,  proto¬ 
typing  and  distribution  arms  of  their  Japa¬ 
nese  competitors. 

Reasons  for  this  phenomena  stem 
from  our  own  techiK^ogical  advances. 
Digital  technology  has  paved  the  way  for 
mass-produced,  inexpensive  personal 
systems.  Survivors  in  this  in^et  will 
to  excel  in  process  technology,  capi¬ 
tal-intensive  components,  produetkm 
and  flexible  high-volume  assembly;  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  companies  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  compooe^  are  gaining  ground. 

With  this  in  mind,  firms  such  as  NEC 
TecluK^ogies.  Inc.,  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
and  Sony  Corp.  have  distinct  advan¬ 
tages.  E^ersffied,  vertically  integrated 
corporate  complexes,  they  are  embed¬ 
ded  in  financial  industrial  groups  (known 
as  keiretsu  in  Japan).  They  are  able  to 
make  long-term  investments  in  technol¬ 
ogy  and  manufacturing,  command  the 
supfrfy  chain  from  components  to  end 
products  and  coordinate  their  strategic 
approaches  to  block  foreign  omipetition 
and  penetrate  world  markets. 

liie  U.S.  industry  has  failed  to  devel¬ 
op  the  toots  for  success  in  markets  they 
have  created  by  their  own  innovations. 
Several  U.S.  companies  have  made  prog¬ 
ress  by  creating  special  alliances,  but  to 
compete,  they  must  continue  to  work  to¬ 
ward  a  U.S.  versiOT  of  the  keiretsu. 


"No  excuses  managament" 

ByT.J.  Ri^rs 
Harvard  Business  Review 
July-Auguat  1990 

■  TJ.  Rogers,  founder  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  Cypress  Semiconductor 
Corp.,  says  infonnation  systems  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  and  other  executives  at  the 
firm  monitor  business,  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems,  resdve  difficulties  and  identify  suc¬ 
cessful  practices. 

Rogers  focuses  on  systems  related  to 
four  critical  activities:  hiring  outstanding 
people,  setting  individuals'  goals  and 
monitoring  their  progress,  approving  ex¬ 
penditures  and  granting  pay  raises  that 
maximize  motivation. 

For  example,  employees  enter  goals 
and  completicm  dates  into  a  system  every 
Monday.  Managers  and  then  top  execu¬ 
tives  review  these  goals  to  eliminate  con¬ 
flicts  and  set  priorities.  Then  Rogers  and 
the  top  executives  review  reports  on  crit¬ 
ical  project  goals,  delinquent  goals  and 
employees  without  goals.  Managers  use 
mmtthly  reports  on  individuals’  achieve¬ 
ments  in  performance  reviews.  The  sys¬ 
tem  uses  a  minicomputer,  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  standard  PC  setftware. 

Rogers  can  get  upjto  ^wed  cm  a  facili¬ 
ty  he  wants  to  vi^  ^  reviewing  goal  re¬ 
ports  for  its  people.  He  can  peer  into  the 
bowels  of  the  cottqnny  to  see  what's  go¬ 
ing  on.  But  the  fact  that  he  can  do  so 
means  be  seldom  has  to.  "No  vice-^nesi- 
dent  or  goieral  manager  wants  to  be  in 
the  awkward  positkxi  where  the  CEO 
knows  more  about  a  situation  than  be  or 
she  does,"  he  says. 
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FAA  takes  heat  for  LA’s  air 
traffic  control  danger  zone 


BYGARYRANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  is  playing 
Russian  roulette  with  air  traffic  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  hoping  that  patdies  to  its 
1960$-era  computer  systems  will  allow 
controllers  to  keep  pace  with  burgecming 
air  traffic  until  a  new  system  is  in  place 
several  years  from  now. 

That  is  the  major  conclusion  of  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  series  ctf  reports  from  the  U.S. 
(general  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  that  be¬ 
rate  the  FAA  for  problems  in  its  mam¬ 
moth  overhaul  of  the  nation's  air  traffic 
control  systems. 

According  to  congressional  auditors, 
the  Los  Angeles  basin,  with  21  airports 
supporting  6.5  million  flights  per  year,  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  complex  air¬ 
spaces  in  the  world,  and  from  1986  to 
1988  it  saw  the  highest  number  of  midair 
near  collisions  in  the  U.S. 

Growth  in  air  traffic  has  saturated  the 
airspace  and  the  computers  that  monitor 
it.  the  GAO  said.  Computers  at  the  re¬ 
gion's  four  large  Terminal  Radar  Ap¬ 
proach  Control  (Tracon)  facilities  have 
suffered  from  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  critical  aircraft  identification  from  con¬ 
trollers’  screens,  along  with  flickering  dis¬ 
plays  and  slow  system  response,  auditors 
said  in  a  recent  report. 

Offidals  at  the  FAA  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  report,  saying  the  agency 
was  reviewing  it. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  FAA  has  a 
plan  for  upgrading  its  existing  systems  on 
an  interim  basis,  but  it  has  no  rigorous 
method  for  determining  whether  system 
enhancements  will  be  adequate  until  a 
comprehensive  new  system  is  installed 
nationwide  sometime  in  the  mid-  to  late 
1990s. 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Salary  survey 
results  released 

Analyst-  and  programmer-level  preces¬ 
sion^  receiv^  an  average  raise  of  8%. 
increasing  their  salaries  to  $33,400  this 
year,  according  to  the  annual  information 
systems  professionals  salary  survey  by 
the  Administrative  Management  So¬ 
ciety  in  Trevose,  fti. 

In  the  survey  of  five  job  levels,  pro¬ 
grammer/analysts  received  the  largest 
average  increase  of  10.9%,  while  senior 
programmer/analysts,  the  highest  level 
surveyed,  averaged  a  10%  raise  to 
$38,300. 

Personal  cmnputer  specialists  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  for  the  first  time  and 
earn  an  average  of  $29,500,  the  survey 
said. 

Victm*  Terranova  at  (jeneva  Generics, 
located  in  Broomfield,  CcCo.,  was  elected 
president  (C  Assiat,  the  association  ol 
Andersen  C^tmsulting  software  users,  for 
1990-91.  Former  Prerident  Chip  Lom¬ 
bardo  at  Trane  Co.  in  Tyl^,  Texas,  will 
serve  as  immediate  past  preskknt. 

AUGUST  6. 1990 


One  aspect  of  the  plan,  according  to 
the  GAO,  would  have  Unisys  (>)rp.  up¬ 
grade  existing  computer  systems.  To  do 
the  upgrades,  Unisys  wiD  have  to  restart  a 
production  line  for  the  1960s-vintage  Un- 
ivac  8303s.  The  units  have  256K  bytes  of 
main  memory  and  can  operate  at  5()0,000 
instructions  per  secemd.  However,'  both 
figures  are  fin  short  of  those  boasted  by 
modem  high-end  personal  computers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  GAO. 

The  computers  are  programmed  in, 


and  wiU  be  enhanced  with.  Ultra,  apropri- 
etaiy  asaemUy  language  from  Unisys  that 
the  GAO  called  “antiquated  and  cumber¬ 
some.” 

The  GAO  said  the  FAA  is  unable  to 
measure  computer  capacity  and  predict 
performance  needs.  “Consequently,  FAA 
did  not  recognize  capacity  shortfalls  until 
controllers’  ability  to  maintain  safe  sepa- 
ratkm  of  aircraft  was  impaired,”  the  con¬ 
gressional  agency  said. 

The  FAA  is  beginning  to  use  new  soft¬ 
ware  for  determining  the  real-time  per¬ 
formance  of  the  systems,  the  GAO  said. 

The  GAO  report  suggested  that  the 
Traoons  are  reacting  to  capacity  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  anticipating  them.  Reac¬ 
tions  have  included  lowering  system  de¬ 
mands  by  reducing  the  number  of 


controUer  training  displays  and  the  length 
of  time  that  systems  retain  flight  data. 

The  GAO  said  the  FAA  had  considered 
other  options,  including  using  a  more 
modem  system  at  a  New  York-based  Tra- 
con  and  considering  proposals  for  new 
systems  from  IBM  and  BDM  Corp.  How¬ 
ever,  the  FAA  rejected  these  options  be¬ 
cause  they  were  deemed  too  risky  or  slow 
to  implerneot.  As  a  result  of  tte  latest 
GAO  probe,  however,  the  GAO  said  the 
FAA  has  agreed  to  reconsider  the  New 
York  Tracon  option. 

The  GAO  recommended  that  the  FAA 
consktef  a  broader  range  of  systems  op¬ 
tions  and  that  it  establish  a  computer  ca¬ 
pacity  and  performance  management  pro¬ 
gram  to  pin  down  current  and  future 
requirements  for  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
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Burnout 

blues 


Being  aoiafor- 
mabon  systems 
uanager  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  getting 
any  easiefi  The 
strain  on  both 
professional 
and  personal  life  becomes  more 
than  many  can  take.  Hence, 
burnout  continues  to  be  a  major 
probfem. 

Admittedly,  every  case  is 
unique.  But  there  are  some  com¬ 
mon  Actors  that  seem  to  con- 
trdMte  to  the  high  turnover 
among  IS  managers. 

DbsatisbctiGO  can  be 
cataed  by  an  inadequate  salary,  a 
bnited  budget  or  antiquated 
technology.  But  rarely  does  the 
IS  manager  reach  the  stress 
fimit  because  of  these. 

The  greatest  challenge  to 


the  IS  manager  is  probably  the 
unreasonable  donands  from 
both  superiors  and  users.  Most 
IS  managers  are  not  miracie 
wockers  and  cannot  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  quality 
systems  oversight.  Ndtber  can 
tte  IS  manager  predict  or  avoid 
all  human  errors  or  software 
bugs. 

Much  of  this  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  by  senior  management 
and  users  can  be  solved  through 
edocatioQ.  illustration  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Some  vendors  and  consul¬ 
tants  offer  seminars  for  both  se- 
-nior  artd  line  managers  regard¬ 
ing  the  process  and  complexity 
of  the  system  deveiopment  and 
IS  functions.  Books  ^  articles 
from  periodkals  may  also  be 
used  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  what  are  reasonable  expecta- 
tioos  for  the  delivery  of  products 
and  services  from  IS. 

Another  wise  step  by  IS 
management  would  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  maintain  a  list  or  data¬ 
base  of  system  development 
projects,  along  with  time,  cost 
and  staffing  information  on  each. 
Gathering  such  infonnatkn 
from  outside  snffces  would  also 


be  hdpfuL  There  are  some 
produ^  on  the  market  that 
have  gathered  such  information 
and  can  be  used  for  estimating 
purposes. 

This  illustrative  data  can  be 
used  to  show  user  management 
the  time  and  rost  of  various  ac¬ 
tual  projects,  helping  to  bring 
their  expectations  more  in  line 
with  re^ty. 

The  third  tool  to  use  in  bat¬ 
tling  misunderstanding  is  com¬ 
munication.  This  comraunica- 
tkin  involves  both  procedures 
and  progress. 

llie  IS  organizatkm,  which 
does  not  have  or  use  sound 
metbodcdogies  for  ctmducting 
its  work,  can  expect  less  than 
outstanding  results.  Assuming 
such  procedures  exist,  informing 
both  superiors  and  users  of  the 
methodologies  and  their  benefits 
will  aid  greatly  in  gaining  their 
support. 

Good  communication  also 
involves  keeping  others  in¬ 
formed  about  the  status  of  proj¬ 
ects  or  processing  that  affects 
them.  Tlus  includes  telling  the 
bad  news  as  weQ  as  the  good. 

Senior  managers  and  users 
should  know  that  perfection  is  an 


unrealistic  expectation.  If  cred¬ 
ibility  has  been  established,  us¬ 
ers  usually  be  supportive 
throu^  good  times  and  bad. 

Often,  however,  the  one 
who  places  the  most  unreason¬ 
able  demands  on  the  IS  manag¬ 
er  is  himself.  The  happiest  per¬ 
son  is  usually  one  who  knows 
his  own  strengths  and  limitations 
and  just  tries  to  do  his  best 
within  those  boundaries. 

A  second  majmr  challenge  to 
the  IS  manager  is  time  manage¬ 
ment,  especially  when  a  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  of  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  someone  else.  The  far¬ 
sighted  I S  manager  will  block  out 
certain  perkxki  of  each  day  or 
week  for  reading,  research,  plan¬ 
ning  and  creative  thinking.  He 
wiD  also  devote  certain  periods 
to  physical  exerdse  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  order  to  maintain  both 
physical  and  mental  health.  The 
useofadaOy  prioritized  task  list, 
which  correlates  with  the 
monthly  and  annual  planning  cal¬ 
endars,  will  increase  efi&dency 
and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
time. 

Another  challenge  to  the  IS 
manager  is  when  others  make 
decisions  or  take  actions  that 


affect  IS  significantly,  without 
giving  1$  an  opportunity  to 
contribute.  Q^te  often,  these 
decisions  call  for  sudden  action 
by  IS.  It  could  be  a  large  arbt- 
budget  cut.  forced  byoffs 
or  a  corporate  merger. 

Although  such  corporate  ac¬ 
tion  may  force  the  IS  manager  to 
execute  steps  with  which  be 
may  not  totally  agree,  the  future 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  his 
own  career  and  that  of  his  em¬ 
ployees.  may  depend  on  a  calm 
and  positive  response. 

And  finally,  another  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  IS  manager  ia  the 
feeling  of  not  being  appredat* 
ed.  Wi&iam  James,  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  psychologist  said,  'The 
deepest  priodple  in  human  na¬ 
ture  is  the  craving  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated."  Some  superiors  ai^  us¬ 
ers  are  rtot  free  anth  compli¬ 
ments.  But  seeking  a  perfor¬ 
mance  review  or  asking  for  a 
critique  may  be  a  way  to  elidt  a 
response,  which  hopefully  will 
convey  an  appreciation  for  the  IS 
manager's  services. 


GittHn  a  preadeoi  of  GShun  Awo- 1 
dates,  a  computer  mansgeinent  ooosuh- 
ing  fim  besed  tt  ftncs  Dty.  Okla. 


Levi  Strauss 

FROM  PAGE  57 

cioo  System/400s  at  Levi 
Strauss  factory  sites  around  the 
world.  Levi  S^uas  is  currently 
using -Knowledgeware,  Inc.’s  Iih 
formation  Engineering  Work¬ 
bench  as  the  basis  for  its  CASE 
design. 

“Beyond  that,  the  challenge 
will  be  to  manage  applications  as 
the  bustneSB  dtan^.”  Rund 
says.  One  way  to  do  that,  she  be¬ 
lieves.  wiD  be  to  issue  new  appb- 
catioDs  “rdeases"  in  much  the 
same  way  that  software  vendws 
do. 

Adnplphls  oftHwdn 

Her  statements  are  in  sync  with 
the  evolving  nasagement  phi* 
loaopfay  at  Levi  Strauss,  which 
has  undergone  a  leveraged 
buyout  and  drastic  downsizing  in 
recent  years  m  an  eff^t  to  stay 
ctMDpetitive. 

The  watchword  at  tbe  finp  is 
flexibility,  as  IS  planners  emi^ 
electronic  data  interchange, 
IBM  mainframes  and  relational 
databases  to  keep  pace  with  oth¬ 
er  clothing  mamtfacturers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  tbe  Far  East. 

“We  are  shifting  the  corpo¬ 
rate  asset  from  being  the  appb- 
cation  code  to  being  die  design 
|df  that  application),  which  has 
lasting  value."  says  BiO  Eaton, 
chief  information  officer  at  Levi 
Strauss  and  Rund's  boss.  "Tbe 
specific  products  you  use  to 
write  that  code  are  not  as  impor¬ 
tant." 

Rond,  he  says,  practices  en¬ 
terprise  modeling:  "Iii  the  infor- 
matxm-engineenng  area,  Donna 
ts  providing  the  vision  of  the  kind 
of  systems  we  want  to  buikL  flex- 
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ible.  duraUe  and  responsive  to 
changes  in  tbe  techndbgy  envi¬ 
ronment.  She  is  the  glue  that 
holds  aO  of  that  together. " 

Today,  Levi  Strauss’  world¬ 
wide  IS  staff  mimbers  just  400, 
with  about  325  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  rest  supporting  business 
units  in  Tokjm,  Toronto  and 
Mussels.  “We've  cut  out  many 
management  layers,  so  that  it's 
really  a  very,  very  flat  orpniza- 
tioa."  says  Bob  Mann,  (firector 
of  applied  information  tecfanrri- 
ogy.  Mann  manages  Levi 
Strauss’  CASE  strategy  and 
works  closely  with  Rund  on  data 
design  issues. 

To  make  that  flattened  orga¬ 
nization  work,  Rund  and  tbe  oth¬ 
er  13  IS  managers  reporting  to 
Eaton  have  to  work  on  motivat¬ 
ing  their  staff  to  act  as  a  team. 
“Donna  has  a  lot  of  energy." 
Mann  says.  "She's  able  to  get  a 
lot  of  buy-in  across  [information 
resources)  rather  vertical¬ 
ly.  Flattening  the  organization 
only  works  if  people  feel  empow¬ 
ered,  if  they  fed  they  are  creat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  destiny  of  Levi 
Strauss."  That  feeling  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  buyout  in  the 
mid-lSdOs. 

Rund.  who  was  named  to  her 
present  positioa  2>A  years  ago. 
has  been  at  Levi  Strauss  since 
1980.  Previously,  she  worked  at 
several  large  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  as  a  software 
manager.  In  her  off  hours,  she 
trains  and  shows  horses.  “It's 
tike  teaching  a  horse  ballet, 
udicn  you  do  It  ri^t.“  she  says. 

Rund  wants  IS  workers  to  get 
out  of  the  office  occasionally  so 
^hey  can  step  back  from  their 
programming  and  concentrate 


on  the  larger  issues  of  informa- 
tkw  architecture.  “We've  had 
twosby  off-sites  in  which  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  role  of  a  manager  and 
what  it  wQI  be  tike  in  tbe  future." 
she  says.  "Systems  analysis  wiD 
be  woridng  in  the  user  environ¬ 
ment  And  with  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  that’s  coming  along,  you 
won't  have  to  be  a  programmer 
to  design  a  system." 

Rund's  IS  leadership  sessions 
complement  those  of  tiK  rest  of 
the  company,  which  has  a  2- 
year-oM  “Ai^pirations"  program 
handcrafted  ^  Levi  Strauss'  top 
management.  Tbe  AspiratioDs 
mission  statement,  endorsed  by 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Robert 
Haas,  lists  six  key  management 
touchstones:  new  behaviors,  di¬ 
versity,  recognition,  ethical 
management  practices,  commu¬ 
nication  and  empowerment. 

Rwlaxud  ond  commI 

The  atmosphere  at  the  Levi 
Strauss  Plaza  headquarters, 
along  San  Francisco’s  Embarca- 
dero  waterfront  area,  is  relaxed. 
There  »  modern  art  on  the  waQs, 
and  attire  b  casual  —  often  Levi 
Strauss  jeans  or  jackets,  in  fact. 
Programmers  work  on  IBM  DB2 
appbcatiotts  during  the  day,  but 
ttey  sit  by  the  plaza  fountain  or 
sip  capuccino  at  a  nearby  cafe  at 
lunch. 

The  same  messages  are 
brought  home  at  periodic  off-site 
leadership  weeks  led  by  top  Levi 
Strauss  managers.  In  June,  Rund 
took  her  turn  leading  a  week- 
long  off-site  session  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  "Our  off-sites  are 
moving  us  ahead,"  says  Hank 
Ahlgrim,  manager  of  database 
administration. 

"Our  management  has  made 
it  very  clear  to  us  that  if  you’re 
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not  activating  creativity  and  em¬ 
powerment.  if  you're  not  push¬ 
ing  authority  and  responsibility 
to  those  nearest  the  action,  you 
won’t  survive  in  the  19908,"  he 
adds. 

In  tbe  end,  Ruixl  says,  it  b  the 
people  of  Levi  Strauss’  IS  group 
that  will  enable  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  plan  —  or  slow  it  down.  'Tt 
doesn't  matter  winch  hardware 


we're  on  or  whkh  telecommuni¬ 
cations  gear  we  have  as  long  as 
that  gear  doesn't  get  in  tbe  way 
of  moving  tbe  company  for¬ 
ward,"  she  says.  “You  lave  to 
have  a  vision  of  where  you  want 
to  go  and  start  working  your  way 
toward  that  risioo.  What  we've 
been  doiitg  b  learning  bow  to  ad- 
ji^  our  internal  business  pro¬ 
cesses  toa  brand-new  workL" 


Levi’s  works  on  its 
element  of  comfort 


p 


enooal  cooqxjter  and  tamiaal  owrs  It  Leri  Strauss 
win  aoon  be  getting  the  ergooudiic  treatment  n  work 
^acea  apedafiy  deajgned  to  prevent  repetitive  stress 


As  the  cooqnay  remodeb  its  work  areas  ~  the 
current  ones  are  about  one  years  old  —  H  b  waffnag  with  an 
architect  to  engineer  adpatabfo  and  comtotaUe  work  ^oces. 
according  to  Sbeny  l^an.  ifirectar  of  endoMr  computing. 
Ryan  sits  on  a  l^retr-oU  oomniittee,  caBed  the  VMeo  Db|^ 
Tenmnal  Task  Force,  wlaefa  b  desipiiiig  educatnoai  materbb 

fiir^«rmlny**A»nHffrHfiA>£»r£nnn«ar«inMt 

The  325  **«|*>«y*A  m  i^onnatkn  services  have  some  cua- 
too  work  spaces  DOW,  Ryan  8^  "Eovioyeea  come  in  an  ba^ 
Some  use  (Merent  PC  stands,  some  have  Dongbre  screesa  and 
flat-pand  dbpbyt,"  says  Ryan,  who  has  sifered  from  cupal 
tun^  syndrome,  a  rqietitive  stress  iniury  of  the  hand,  saice 
1984. 

Ahfaou^  another  member  of  tbe  task  force,  company 
spokeswoman  Mary  Gross,  says  that  Leri  StnuiH  would  invest 
in  noo^are  screesa  "only  if  shown  to  be  necessary  to  health," 
Ryan  says  that  there  was  lihfe  problem  the  money  for 
such  items  in  her  department.  TTie  same  goes  (or  flat-panel  dis¬ 
plays.  wtnefa  some  believe  prevent  potential  beaHb  problems 
that  may  be  caused  by  tbe  electroma^ietk  field  created  by 
VDTs. 

In  conjunctioo  with  workplace  redesign,  the  task  force  b 
abo  putting  together  an  exercbe  video  for  at-the-deak  activity 
—  primarily  stretching  exercises. 
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’The  MIS  Training  Institute  will  b(^  its  10th  Annual  Conference  ra  Contrd,  Audit  & 
Security  of  Information  Syst^ns  in  Washington,  D.C.  Oct.  1*4. 

The  conference  wiD  feature  speakers  from  Novell,  Inc..  IBM,  the  National  Coinput* 
.  er  Security  Center,  General  Dynamics.  Computer  Associates  Intematkmal.  Inc.,  Law¬ 
rence  Uvermore  National  Laborattxy.  the  Natkmal  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
nology  and  others.  Topics  concerning  security  issues  hrom  the  standpoint  of  IBM 
systems  software,  networking,  midrange  systems,  new  technology,  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  productivity  and  legal  issues  will  be  addressed  in  80  sessiotts. 

For  more  intomaticm.  contact  I^inela  Bissett  at  the  MIS  Training  Institute  in  Fra- 
min^uun.  Mass.,  at  (508)  879-7999. 

>HwNd  OmU  tMH  *•0.  Mmnei^. 


Aadow.  Mmi.  (S004704680. 

AD/CmSn  a«^hM«M  Md  h 

Ian.  lS-14  —  Cwbf  D* 

iiM>.(son47fra8a(i. 


U.  MaanU.  16-10  —  Cwttcf  Ite- 
Mr  Miiii^.  Oa^m  BiMm  TcfacHHntkM 
AaMce.TflraBa.Ott..CMadi(416)a6Saa93. 

•ffa^ibiwdrawwiial 

Minfc  CuMae.  Mam.,  SefL  17-lS  —  Csaact  b- 
Mdi  Sertairs  Offer  Canpabm  Gnap.  Beaton.  Man. 


Atokein.  OtL.  SepL  17-1»  —  Carnwr  Daaamfl^ 


17-lt  CMtocc  El 
■.(SITIWHMOO. 


r.  NJL.  Sept  IB-IS  —  Co» 


Botoon,  Aug.  SI  —  Coetoct:  Ben  Haag.  Amphenol.  Ham¬ 
den.  Coan.  (203)  28 1 -3200. 


OnMopiwW.  Beaton.  Ai«.  22-24  —  Cottact:  JuHe 
OXoMKr,  Aodecaea  Coneulting,  Aadom.  Mae*.  (508) 
470-3870. 


hnptomMUhit  PletiBiMtoJ  Pwifcna.  New  York, 
Aug.  28-29 — Conuo:  Digital  Cooaidting.  Andover.  Mm. 
(508)470-3880. 

do,  Pta.,  Aug.  29-30 — (>mtact:  Judy  Price.  IriowMihetMu^ 
Tanpa.Fla.<8ia)  376-6547. 


SepL  4-7  —  CottKt:  Bonie  Sen.  Wasbitigton  Uniweity. 
ScLoaia.M«.(314>889-5380. 

PwoM  mm  Aieeoillnii.  San  Frandaco.  Sept.  4-6  — 
Contact:  Beanie  Wah  Aeaocates.  Staten  bland.  N.Y. 
(7m979-1012. 


ngton.D.C.Sept.&< — Cantact:Natnial'TtadeProduc- 
boM.  Aknndria.Va.  (703)683-8500. 


JadtaonvAe.  Fh..  Sept.  7-9  —  Cotoact:  Great  Southern 
Shows.  )adaonvffle.Fh.<904)743-80eO. 


A4dhig  iawgn  Peowatong  tm  hefaroeMlwi  Spa- 

an  Oil.  Toronto.  Sape  9-1 1  —  Contact:  Technology 
TrinMet  Inatitutt. Santo  Monica. Cald.  (213)394-8305. 

braMw!^iljM?Uil^^!Mr^^^Con^  UiMy. 

SacnaBegto,€ali(.  (916)  920-9092. 


San  Diego.  Sept  10-11  —  Contact:  Aaaodatioo  (or  Com¬ 
puter  Openbona  Managemaa.  Orange.  Calif.  (714)  997- 
7966. 

Dndn  fWrngn  *90.  Stajoae.  CUd..  Sept.  10-12  —  Cen- 
toct:  Cartlidge  and  Aaaociata.  Saijoae.  Clald.  (408)554- 


!•  loaplMaMnlMlM.  San  Frandoco,  SepL  l(hl2  — 
Cotoact:  Tedmdogy  Traader  Momo, 

Cdd-aiS)  394-8365. 

Thn  BnpMlIwy  CnaalnrwMa.  Orlando,  Fla..  Sept  lO- 
12  —  Coiaact:  Digital  »ri«g  Andover.  Maaa.  (508) 
470^880. 

Mfnrid  fO.  Data.  Sept  10-13  —  Ceoact  HX 
Bnmo.  lat.  EagtewoodOib.  N  J.  (201)  S<»45i2. 

yUmm  fnpw.  New  Yoak.  Sept  10-14  —  Contact:  DeUae 
IhUto.  Knowledge  Indvdy  Pubheadant.  White  Flaiu, 
N.Y.(914)339«157. 


r.  Booton.  Sept  11  — 
■too.  Mtot  (617)536- 


BManee  toanffgnm  Cnailafaaro.  New  Yorit  Sept 
11-12  —  Cemaet  ffehmd  Bennett.  Notional  Eapooitiooa. 
New  Tarib  N.Y.  (212)  391-91 11. 

OpHtod  MMwUnN  SpaMaiM  '90.  Arfngton.  )%.. 
S^  11-13  —  Cnnart:  Meckfer.  Weatport.  Conn.  (203) 
2266067. 


Contact  mSl.  Ahdaretta.  Go.  (404)  47S-  «»7)742-5m 

00/DC  Umn  Oewap  Caninaanon.  Grand  lUpte. 
eg  hNogn  mad  haCnnnaHnn  ffwcMMng.  16^  Sept  17-19  —  Ctatacr  The  Fan  Grato.  Timr. 
u  Sept  IMS  —  Conuct  DOAN  ConaMb^  h6eh.(3l3>6866777. 


ComactBSCAPli 

•969130. 


BMKCOW  '90.  JoK.  CatL.  Sept  1619  >  Cctotot 

DCKOOW.Smwreah.rdr  (400)7269352. 


harg.  Md..  Sept  1630  —  Comact  NMieaM  lawitott  of 
-Thnh  Ml  TiiiMintng)  ''■lliihi.  m  mil  977- 
•71L 


How  lo  Iasi  lorward 

y()iirkn()wlcdt>c()r 

’llicrM\S\slcm 
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(^^prehensKt,  convenient,  and  low  cost 
From  Ihe  creators  of  the  UNIX  Systeni 


The  AT&T  Videocape  Library 
Superior  UNIX*  System  training 
thiu’s  available  whenever  or  wher¬ 
ever  you  are  In  the  office  or  at 
home,  day  or  night.  An  invaluable 
reference  tool,  it’s  the  most  6exible 
way  to  increase  your  knowledge 
ofihe  UNIX  System. 

Each  course  has  its  own  work¬ 
book.  And  is  designed  with  the 
quality  you  expea  from  AI&T. . . 
hexn  full  color  graphics  to  video 
blackboards. 

There  ^  courses  in  UNIX 
System  furxlamentals.  Security 
Administratkxi.  Shell  and  C  Lan¬ 
guage  programming.  Database 
Matiagemou  Using  INPORMIX-SQI? 
And  noui  courses  in  Reiease  40 


UNIX  •  •  icgntmd  tndnM*  of  AOS  mratMtX  SQl 
» I  regnimd  endeawtk  of  tNfOUCX  Sofnvwe.  toe. 
OdUlQg  •  I  (cgwned  odooMk  of  Onc6  ComonMD. 


Admb>istration,ANSI-C,C++  '  Call  now  for  more  infocmaticn. 
Pekase20,and0RACLE‘DBMS.  AXKT  COMPUTER  T11AININ& 

AndAISTafiersatol|.fiee  Corner^  to  the  source. 

telephone  support  line.  Giving  you  1800  $$4.4400:  ext.7338, 

diteaaccesstoAT&T  instructors.  Or  send  in  the  coupon  below 

|~AnTTiall>lli|.I!aB<nlOOO.Oe)X  KnHopewell.NJ(ieSK9988  ~j 

I  Y19 1  want  to  hut  forward  my  knowledge  of  (he  UNIX*  System- Pfease  send  me  • 

*  more  information  about  the  Al&T  Videotape  Library. 
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Introducing  ethersmn  from 

WORLD'S  FIRST  MULT1PLEXIMG  U 

Codex  has  just  developed  tlic  I 
cost-effective  way  to  link  your  EU 

View  of  WAN  Unk 


lir 

9J> 


^^EtherSpan  LAN  Bridges  to  24! 

remote  LANs  through  a  single 
tou  can  even  allocate  bandwicRb 
of  64Kbps  without  changing 
you  lowrer  boto  your  haidMn 

The  ONiy  LAN  bridge  thai 
FROM  CODEX  WAN  EXPERIQIQEc 

‘  The  technology  that  went 
EtherSpan  b  the  result  of  Codek^ 
independerit  WAN  vendoc  Our  ext 
‘  ence  in  muRi-techttology  environmerAi 
wele  able  to  put  together  the  best 
LAN/WAN  solution  for  you.  And  vvfiy  lee 
work  management  capitoilities  into  EtherSpar 
to  give  you  unequaled  control. 

If  youU  lile  mote  irifortnation  about  the 
new  Coda  EtherSpan  Bridge,  give  us  a  call  at 
l-8d(M26-1212  ext.  7234 

And  find  out  what  good  fortune  it  can 
bring  your  network. 


codeK I 
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IS  LAN  BRID 
COULD  SAVE  ME 
A  FORTUNE" 


INTEGRATION  STRATEGIES 


‘Soft’  issues  challenge  imaging  roll-in 


BYAIJUUJ.RYAN 

CWSTAfr 


As  summer  drags  nearer  to  autumn,  parents  of 
5-year-olds  in  Houston  are  preparing  to  send 
their  children  to  school  for  the  first  time. 
Beyond  buying  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles 
lunch  boxes  and  new  school  clothes,  parents  must 
obtain  their  child’s  birth  certificate  for  school  enroll¬ 
ment  —  a  test  of  patience  that  previously  meant  waiting 


Up  to  three  hours  at  dty  hall. 

Thanks  to  a  new  imaging  system 
at  Houston’s  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  however,  long 
lines  will  soon  be  forgotten.  This  fall, 
imaging  tecluurfogy  in  the  Office  of 
Vital  Records  will  reduce  the  wait  tor 
most  birth  certiScates  to  less  than  15 
minutes. 

In  many  ways,  integrating  imag* 
ing  technology  into  a  business  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  like  bringing  young  Houston 
school  children  into  the  classroom: 
Both  have  huge  potential  and  are  rel¬ 
atively  easy  to  get  in  the  docu’.  It's 
only  after  the  new  arrivab  are  in 
platt,  according  to  imaging  users  and 
consultants,  that  the  real  work  be¬ 
gins. 

After  installing  imaging,  "you’ve 
got  a  cultural  change  that  is  not  to  be 
taken  tidily, "  warns  John  Koopman, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the 


PNC  Education  Loan  Center  at  PNC 
Financial  Corp  in  I^tt^Mirgh.  which 
put  in  an  imaging  system  18  months 
ago.  At  PNC,  lor  example,  clerical 
workers  were  previously  assigned  to 
handle  repetitious  jobs  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  consistency  and  reduce  er¬ 
rors.  Now,  Koopman  says,  with  the 
chance  of  errors  neariy  eliminated  by 
imaging,  job  rotation  is  encouraged 
to  keep  workers  from  getting  bored. 

Other  users  and  consultants  e:q>e- 
ri^ed  with  introducing  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  into  organiatiotts  agree.  They 
say  that  the  so-called  "soft"  dimen¬ 
sions  of  imaging  integration  are  often 
far  more  important  than  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  linking  various  systems. 

Ronald  W.  Hanks,  registrar  of  vi¬ 
tal  statistics  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  expects 
that  imaging  will  greatly  alter,  daily 
work.  Because  of  imaging,  be  says. 


"our  total  operation  is  going  to  vestment,  improved  customer  ser- 
cfa^nge.amlfnostaf  tbejobdutiesare  vice,  savings  in  personnel  costs  and 
going  to  change.'*  more  efficient  w^  flow  —  aOwith- 


la  tbo  oosy  port 

Tte  concept  behind  imaging  systems 
is  fairly  simple:  "Electronic  filing  cab- 
tnets”  are  used  to  store  scanned  im¬ 
ages  of  anything  from  letters,  files 
and  legal  documents  to  mechanical 
drawings  and  X-rays  on  an  optical 
disc.  A  single  5V4-in.  disc  can  bold  the 
equivalent  of  one  four-drawer  file 
cabinet. 

Proponents  of  imaging  tedmology 
say  that  wise  chokes  of  technology 
ai^  projects  can  yidd  impressive  re¬ 
sults.  including  a  rapid  return  on  in¬ 


out  much  dnruptioo  of  existing  com¬ 
puting  systems. 

Moreover,  even  greater  gains  are 
possible  when  imaging  systems  are 
hnked  or  connected  with  other  infbr- 
matkm  resources,  experts  say.  This 
linking  is  a  tough  technological  chal¬ 
lenge.  according  to  users  and  consul¬ 
tants.  but  one  that  is  doable  and 
wmth  the  trouble.  That  is  clevly  the 
belief  of  commercial  systems  tot^n- 
tors,  many  of  whom  are  flocking  to 
get  into  the  imaging  business  (see 
Continued  on  pagt  $6 


Custom  tours  at  package  prices?  No  problem 


New  reservation  astern  helps  TWA  travel  unit  and  vacationers  find  a  place  in  thesun 


BYPAULGfLUN 
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If  lying  on  the  beach  in  seme  ex¬ 
otic,  sunny  locale  is  your  idea  of 
a  great  vacation,  your  hotel  and 
travel  options  have  always 
been  pretty  limited. 

You  could  sign  up  for  one  of  those 
five-night,  $399  vacation  packages 
and  take  whatever  limited  hotel  and 
air  options  the  tour  operator  gives 
you  or  fork  over  thousands  of  dollars 
to  design  just  the  trip  you  want. 

TWA  Getaway  Vacations,  Inc.  is 
using  integrated  information  systems 
to  give  travders  the  best  d  both 
worlds.  are  aiming  for  ntass  cus- 
tomizatioD.  giving  the  benefits  of  a 
mass-produced  product  on  an  individ- 
uai  basis,"  says  Brad  Cwrodi,  direc¬ 


tor  of  MIS  at  TWA  (Jetaway. 

The  trend  toward  customized 
tours  at  package  prices  is  a  significant 
one  for  the  travel  industry.  The  pri¬ 
mary  barrier  to  customized  tours  has 
always  been  informational.  There  are 
simply  too  many  options  and  sched¬ 
ules  to  coordinate  and  still  keep  costs 
low.  "This  kind  of  business  is  sub¬ 
stantially  growing,"  says  Rob¬ 
ert  Whitley,  president  of  the 
U.S.  Tour  C^^tors  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

TWA  (}etaway  has  seen 
business  jump  40%  in  the  year 
since  it  installed  a  Digital 
Equi;nnent  Corp.  VAX-baaed 
tour  automation  system  linking 
data  from  an  airt^  computer 
reservation  system  (CRS)  to  a 
a»nplex  database  of  hotel  and 
entertainment  options. 

the  (Jetaway  vacation 
system  really  give  travelers  a 
custom  vacation  for  $300  to 
$3,000  —  the  price  of  a  pack¬ 
aged  tour?  “Try  me,"  Ccirrodi 
says  with  a  laugh.  "In  some 
cases,  we  can  do  better." 

For  example,  TWA  may  of¬ 
fer  a  fi've-day  Waikfld  vacation 
package  while  a  competitor 


sells  a  seven-day  package.  Previous' 
ty.  TWA  Getaway  would  have  lost  a 
customer  who  wanted  a  seven-day 
vacation,  Cbrrodi  »ys.  But  now,  it 
can  simply  add  two  nigjits  to  its  exist¬ 
ing  package  aird  still  do  H  at  a  compet¬ 
itive  price. 

To  understand  the  difficulties 
TWA  (Setaway  faced,  it's  helpful  to 


know  bow  packaged  tours  are  man¬ 
aged.  Tour  operators  typically  buy 
large  blocks  id  hotel  rooms,  anhne 
seats  and  entertainment  Xkluxa  lor 
specific  dates  in  exchange  for  vohane 
discouiits  from  suppliers.  They  burr- 
die  those  options  iifto  a  package  and 
sell  the  package  for  a  fixed  price. 

The  reason  the  packages  are  such 
a  good  deal  is  that  the  tour  operators 
get  price  breaks  throu^  economies 
of  si^.  The  reason  travelers  usually 
have  lunited  optioos  is  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  has  to  nake  sure  it  fills  aD 
those  rooms  at  the  same  time. 

TWA  (Getaway,  a  subsidiary  of 
Ttans  Worid  Airlines,  runs  a  ceittral* 
ized  tour  booking  service  from  its 
Mount  Kisra.  N.Y.,  offices.  Most  of 
its  225  employees  are  tour  agents 
who  deal  with  customers  over  the 
telephone  and  build  vacation  pack¬ 
ages  on  the  spot.  The  margins  in  the 
packaged  tour  industry  are  ranr- 
thin,  says  company  President  Craig 
Pavhis.  That’s  one  reason  tour  psdt- 
ages  have  always  been  so  inflexi^. 

TWA  (Getaway  set  out  last  yw  to 
create  a  system  that  "could  mix  and 
match  aD  the  components  of  a  tour — 
akimes,  botds,  surface  transporta¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  optkns — on 
Continu^onpage& 
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Call  1-800-DATAGEN  to  leam  how  Data  General 
and  Novell  NetVItare  let  your  PC  LAN  do  more. 


Data  Gena'al  has  a  host  of  Novdl 
PortaUe  NetWare®  solutions  that  let 
your  existing  PC  LAN  run  multii^ 
applications  simultaneously.  Novell 
PiMtable  NetWare  on  a  Data  Gen«al 
AViiON™  gives  your  PC  LAN  the  power  to 
share  MS/DOSf».  OS/2®.  MAC/(^  and 
UNIX®  file.  The  power  to  cruise  through 
MS/EX)S,  OS/2,  and  UNIX  apf^icatkms. 
And,  the  power  to  share  p^pheals. 

Data  General's  NetWare  for  A^iON  is 
the  first  RISC-based  NetWare  piatform. 

It's  fully  scalaUe  and  can  share  the 


serve  with  major  standards  like  TCP/IP. 
It  also  uses  the  standard  NetWare  cli^t 
software  and  Novell’s  IPX/^’X  Net- 
weking  Protoorf,  so  it  inteoperate 
with  ei&ting  Nov^  LANs.  It  lets  users 
access  sccwes  of  ^^>lications.  And, 

Data  General  offers  a  Scrftware 
Devek:q)er’s  Kit  to 
fadiitatethe 
devdopmentof 
client-sever 
applications. 

Data  General’s 


line  of  Novell  NetWare  solutions  brii^ 
transparent  netweking  and  distributed 
apF^ications  to  all  your  PC  clients. 

To  leam  mee  about  how  an  AViiON 
server  with  Novell’s  Petable  NetWare 
can  brir^  more  powe  and  more  api^ica- 
tions  to  your  LAN,  call  the  distributors 
listed  bdow  or  l-fiO&OATAG^.  Also,  ask 
about  Data  General’s  full  line  of  PCs. 

I  r  Data  General 

3400  Ce^^NJter  Drive,  Westtioro,  MA  01S80 


OATIS/FA  MctribuHAf 

,2,  -  ■ 


I,  SC  29616 
SoIm:  800-332-2222 
CuAmr  Sinort:  800-332-2299 
Wnical  SuMort  800-332-2316 
emit.  800-332-3497 


Wbfttwn  AUcfotocHfiolo^y  Inc. 

Natk>nd  SoIm  Offka;  800-634-2248 


1637  Noflh  ftrign  StrMi 
Oranga.CA  92667 
(714)  637-0200 

14636  N.E.  99hUnal 
WA  98052 
(206)881-6737 


6637  Nancy  Ridge  Drn« 
San  Diego.  CA  92121 
(6)9)  453-8430 

1 2900  Sarotogo  A«n«M 
Saratoga.  CA  95070 
(408)  725-1660 


28720  Roodsida  Dm* 
AgouraHill$.CA9130l 
(818)707-0377 

1800  N.W.  169lhHon 
BtoMrton.  OR  97006 
(503) 629-2082 


20  Blondwrd  Rood 
Budington,  MA  01803 

(617)273-2800 

2545  Ivpby  Rood 
CvTalton.  TX  75006 
(214) 416-0103 


264  Ponoic  ftiionua 
Foidtold.  HI  07006 
(201)882-4999 

Four  EwiDri<« 
Mtorlton,  HI  08053 
(609) 596-7775 


Integrating  imaging  involves: 

OrganixatiofiaJ  change.  Imaging  changes  the  nature  of  jobs,  from  the  mail 
room  00  up.  This  in  turn  sparlts  changes  in  conqany  culture,  as  work  fkm^  and 
>3bre^>0Raibiiitiesshtft.  Management  oee<b  to  consider  bow  eaq)k>yees  wiU  re> 
act  to  the  new  environment  and  new  jobs. 

Money.  Imaging  is  not  an  inexpensive  technok^.  Systems  range  in  price  from 
less  thw  $20,000  to  more  than  $l  million. 

Clear  need.  Like  ali  computing  projects,  imaging  wwks  only  if  it  is  truly  the 
right  solution,  ^ply  having  mounds  of  paper  does  not  nec^sarily  mean  you 
need  imaging. 

Long-range  viaion.  Nearly  aU  vendors  of  imaging  hardware 
and  software  see  open  systems  on  the  horison.  Look  for  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  be  linked  to  existing  sterns  or  future  plans. 

A  measured  approach.  Start  slowly.  Biting  off 
more  than  you  can  chew  is  the  quickMt  route  to 
failure. 

Good  vendor  relationships.  A  good  vendor  can 
hdp  you  smooth  over  political  difficulties  and  be  a 
great  aid  in  systems  integration. 

Good  politic.  Control  over  an  ima^g  project  does  not 
necessiuily  belong  to  the  IS  department.  A  clear  compa¬ 
ny  direction  on  who  will  control  imaging  projects  can 
avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding  early  on. 

ALANJ.  RYAN 


stoo^  this  page.  The  nontechnical  chal- 
lesgea  are  said  to  be  —  anj 

start  early  m  the  iotepation  process, 
eves  before  the  system  has  arrived. 

Managers  may  offer  resistance  to  im- 
a^g  systems  amply  because  they  are 
difficult  to  cost-jus^  in  hard  costs,  says 
jane  Stanhope,  senior  industry  analyst  at 
Norvefl,  Maaa.-based  consulting  a^  re¬ 
search  &rtn  BIS  CAP  International,  Inc. 

Coat  is  defiidtely  an  issue.  Systems 
prkes  vary  widdy  depesding  on  ite  proj¬ 
ect,  with  some  dimbing  to  considerably 
more  than  $  1  fflilbon. 

Despite  the  high  price  tap.  imaging  is 
hot  in  many  mdusthes.  notes  Wick  Keat¬ 
ing,  vice-president  of  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems.  Inc.,  a  systems  integrator 
inArlii^on.  Vl  Insurance,  bankmg,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  medidoe  are  some. 

Figures  from  the  Asaodaiion  fw  Infor- 
matioo  and  Image  Management  (AOM). 
an  industry  group,  suggest  the  boom  will 
continue.  In  1993,  imaging  revenues  wiO 
reach  $6.8  bilhoo,  AlIM  predicts. 


But  exptfienced  integrators  warn  that  as 
more  executives  look  to  imagmg  ss  s  way 
to  cut  coats  and  boost  efficiency,  IS  man¬ 
agers  and  executives  must  be  aware  of 
t^  not-so-obvious  integration  chal¬ 
lenges.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

•  Culninl  changea.  Strange  as  it 
sounds,  Kooproan  says,  managers  need  to 
reafiae  that  there  are  some  workers 
enjoy  the  paper  shuffle  and  the  interoffice 
and  intercompany  interactions  it  creates. 
Imaging  can  rob  those  employees  of  this 
particular  kind  of  “job  satisfactKm.'* 

The  new  enviroQinent  means  fewer  er¬ 
rors,  Koopman  says,  “but  we're  abo  tak¬ 
ing  away  that  warm  feeling  of  being  able 
to  touch  and  see"  your  work  load. 


•  EUiniiintioa  of  jobs.  Job  ehmmation  is 
another  concern,  says  S.  Lamont  Mc- 
Evitt.  vice-president  of  operations  at  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  Dataimage,  Inc.  in  Glas¬ 
tonbury.  Coon. 

One  customer  had  27  pet^  in  its  mi- 
croform  deportment,  be  says.  “After  the 
system  went  in,  the  number  dropped  to 
five."  because  end  users  cot^  look  up 
files  ri^  from  the  desks.  Those  clerks 
didn't  lose  their  jobs,  but  workers  at  other 
cooopanies  may  not  be  so  hidcy. 

•  Chongifig  jobs.  Eqierieoced  users  say 
that  job  changes  can  be  fidt  at  many  levels 
of  any  company  that  brings  in  imaging. 
Many  orgamzatkios  have  all  paper  docu¬ 
ments  scanned  in  right  in  the  mail  room, 
entire^  fKangmg  the  nature  of  the  mail 
room  and  the  jobs  there. 

s  Heavy  dependence  on  the  system. 
After  using  it,  sooie  workers  do  not  want 
to  settle  for  anything  less. 

For  example,  at  Gateway  Bank’s  oper¬ 
ation  center  in  Newtown.  Coon.,  an  imag¬ 
ing  system  was  put  m  placj^l987  that 
allows  users  to  store  banCwteds.  “U 
you  ask  a  clerk  to  go  back  Sd  look  at  the 
old  mkraffcbe.’’  says  Martin  Brennan,  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  operations,  “they 
cry.  H»ple  hate  to  go  badcwards." 

•  Staadardixatioa.  When  imaging  gets 
iti  start  in  a  user  department,  consultants 
say  it  can  create  problems  down  the  road. 
0^  other  departments  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  system,  they  may  decide  to 
bring  in  systems  of  their  own. 

Eventually,  that  can  lead  to  problems 
of  who  should  be  in  charge  of  the  systems 
and  whether  or  not  they  should  or  could 
be  linked,  Keating  says. 

While  technical  problems  are  less  trou¬ 
blesome  than  for  some  technologies,  us¬ 
ers  caution  that  successful  migration  of 
ima^g  systems  isn't  exactly  a  plug-and- 


fday  affair,  either. 

For  some,  like  PNC's  Koopman,  the 
teduucat  aspect  of  integrating  imaging 
was  relatively  simple.  That’s  because 
there  was  no  immediate  need  to  integrate 
the  system’s  optical  disc  with  an  existing 
IBM  f^Tsona)  Computer  network. 

’'How  much  [integration)  do  you  take 
on  at  once?  Do  I  make  sure  I’ve  got  aU  the 
things  integrated  the  day  I  start?’’  Koop- 
man  asks  hypothetically.  For  him,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  no.  "I  want  to  bring  the  system 
in.  automate  my  fiUng  and  retrieval.  Once 
I’ve  done  that,  then  1  want  to  be  able  to 
automate  my  work  flow.  I’ll  get  onto  the 


bells  and  whistles  later be  says. 

The  integration  of  a  PC-ba^  imaging 
system  ft  the  operations  center  of  Gate¬ 
way  Banks  was  amilariy  smooth. 

Brennan  says  when  the  bank  wanted  to 
update  the  expensive  microficbe  process 
in  1987,  “We  told  the  imaging  vendor  it 
would  have  to  take  the  micrcrfiche  or  off¬ 
load  tapes  from  our  Florida  software,  take 
it  into  the  imaging  system  and  then  read  it 
in  there  and  store  iad  index  it.  We  didn’t 
change  our  system  at  alL" 

The  imaging  company  wrote  software 
programs  to  allow  for  the  conversion;  the 
Integration  was  seamless.  Brennan  says. 

Today,  Brennan  says  the  imaging  sys¬ 
tem  is  completely  integrated  into  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  bank's  records.  ‘  ‘Anything  we 
produce  in  the  way  of  a  report  is  put  in  the 
laser  system." 

Once  systems  are  installed,  retraining 
workers  to  use  them  is  not  too  difficult  or 
time-coRsumiog.  user  companies  say.  To 
prove  his  point.  Brenion  says  that  a  clerk 
unfamiliar  with  the  imagmg  system  was 
brought  in  and  told  to  follow  the  instruc- 
ticms  on  the  screen  to  find  a  particular  file. 
It  took  her  less  than  five  minutes.  “We 
then  gave  the  same  statement  to  an  audi¬ 
tor  and  told  him  to  find  the  statement  in 
the  microfiche  —  it  took  him  28  min¬ 
utes.” 

In  foct.  users  say  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  imaging's  benefits  can  easily  out¬ 
weigh  all  the  potential  headaches  of  inte¬ 
grating  it. 

“In  the  past,  it  was  tough  to  get  people 
to  stayh^  more  than  three  or  four 
tnootbs."  says  Capt.  I^ul  Titus  of  the  re¬ 
cords  division  at  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department  Pulling  pobce  files  and 
searching  for  paper  documents  was  time- 
consuming  and  duD.  and  the  work  load 
was  so  large  that  it  could  never  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Now,  Titus  says,  dvil  service  employ¬ 
ees  are  actually  looking  to  his  department 
for  employment  opportunities. 

In  addition,  he  adds,  the  division  took 
in  $750,000  fay  seOing  pdice  reports  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  imaging  system  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  compared  with  about  $60,000 
the  previous  year.  To  boot,  he  says,  the 
department  is  saving  nearly  $50,000  a 
year  on  micTofUm  paper  and  repairs.  • 


Ryu  ita  CempmlermrU  aenior  writer. 


New  breed  of  commercial  integrators 
flocks  to  fast-growing  imaging  market 


ne  sure  nfication  that  imagxng  is  a  hot  technology 
is  the  boonmg  interest  in  the  area  by  commerdal 
systems  integratora. 

Many  firms  —  ndodiDg  big  names  such  as  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  and  Electrofuc  Data  Systems 
Corp.  —  recently  have  begun  offering  imaging  iiXegration  as 
part  of  a  wide  range  of  comcicTcial  services. 

Unlike  their  predecessors  in  the  inagiDg  kxegration  mar¬ 
ketplace,  who  often  bu3t  hardware  and  software  systems, 
most  of  the  new  crop  of  integrators  take  a  tfifferent  approach, 
explains  Jane  Stanhope,  a  senior  industry  analyst  at  BIS  CAP 
Internationa  in  Norweli,  Mass. 

Stanhope  says  that  today's  imaging  systems  integrators 
“aren't  pbying  the  cooventional  role  oaost  people  think  of 
when  th^  tiiii^  of  systems  integration."  Operating  as  mid- 
(flemen.  they  help  system  buyers  as  wefl  as  vendors,  who  of- 
l.  ten  lack  the  time  or  spedfickoowledgeofthe  user's  industry. 

Pul  simply,  these  new  middleroeo  create  single  imaging 
systems  from  vendor  hardware  and  software.  Stanhope  says. 
They  then  provide  appbcatioos  development,  project  man¬ 
agement  and  consulting  help  to  the  cli^  and  anything  else 
that  gets  the  system  from  the  box  to  a  production  system. 

The  incentive  is  money.  While  it's  (fifficuH  to  find  exact  fig¬ 
ures,  industiy  analysts  say  it's  clear  that  commercial  vendors 
are  onto  what  theyconsiderahjcrativeaiarket.SalesafifTiag' 
ing  systems  are  expected  to  quadruple  to  $2  billioa  by  1993. 
according  to  BIS  CAP. 

Joe  Carter,  a  partner  and  bead  of  the  imaging  practice  at 
I  Andersen  Consulting,  says  imaging  integrators  have  become 
'  •more  popular  simply  because  theism  much  integration  to 

I  do. 

<  “There  are  lots  of  veodors  out  there  at  this  Stage  in  the 
marketplace  (whose  products]  don't  readily  taft  to  each  oth¬ 


er,"  Carter  says.  “But  it  isn't  anything  that  should  scare  any¬ 
body  away,  because  it  can  be  done.  It  involves  opening  the 
hood  and  getting  down  into  the  internals  to  get  the  scanners 
and  jukrimtes  and  software  and  workstations  to  work  togeUi- 
er.”be$ay8. 

Carter  adds  that  “You  can’t  assume  you  can  walk  into  your 
local  computer  store,  buy  ail  the  parts  and  have  it  running  to¬ 
gether." 

The  demand  (ot  imaging  integrators  is  also  fueled  by  the 
need  to  bring  imaging  into  a  rompany’s  information  process¬ 
ing  eovircMUDenl  rather  than  treat  it  as  a  stand-alone  island  of 
technology.  Stanhope  sa^.  Many  imaging  integrators  are 
now  loold^  to  Donproprietary  systems  that  can  be  integrat¬ 
ed.  or  turnkey  systems. 

According  to  Carter,  however,  even  open  systems  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  imaging  integrators. 

The  need  for  integrators  to  develop  applications  rather 
than  connect  discrete  pieces  of  imaging  systems  will  grow. 
“As  things  become  more  shrink-wrapp^,’*  Carter  says, 
"people  will  be  able  to  easily  get  the  ba^  infrastructure  hi 
place  but  will  need  the  development  of  applications  to  go  with 
It," 

Some  of  the  imaging  integrators  indude  American  Man¬ 
agement  Systems,  Aihogton,  Va.:  Andersen  Consulting.  Chi¬ 
cago;  Bell  Atlantic  Systems  Integration  Corp.,  Arlington,  Va.; 
Boeing  Computer  Services.  Seattle;  Dataimage.  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Coon;  Electronic  Data  Systems,  Detroit;  Ernst  & 
Young,  New  York;  Genesis  Imaging  Tedinologies,  Valley 
Forge,  Grumman  Infoconversion,  Woodbury,  N.Y.;  Lit¬ 
ton  Integrated  Automation.  Alameda,  Calif.;  Sdentific  Appli¬ 
cations  International  Corp.,  San  Diego;  and  TRW  Finan^ 
Services,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

ALANJ.  RYAN 
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EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD  SURVEY 

Integration  priorities 


A  whopping  81%  of  you  peg  network  security  as  the 
integration  issue  most  on  your  minds,  according  to  a 
recent  Computerworld  survey  of  194  IS  chiefs. 
PC-to-mainframe  connections  trail  closely  at  76%. 
No  wonder.  Having  a  virus,  dishonest  employee  or  out¬ 
side  perpetrator  fiddling  with  your  network  has  enter¬ 
prisewide  repercussions  these  days  —  more  people  are 
getting  more  access  to  more  data.  And  that  data  sharing  will 
become  more  widespread,  according  to  your  responses. 
You  say  your  integration  to-do  list  includes  access  to  corpo¬ 
rate  resources  as  well  as  linking  users  and  departments. 

Once  you’ve  brought  disparate  parts  of  the  organization 
together,  94%  of  you  say  you’ll  be  able  to  achieve  database 
and  applications  sharing,  electronic  mail  (71%)  and  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  (64%). 

Ambitious  plans,  for  sure.  Here’s  hoping  the  Bombastic 
Bombay  virus  doesn’t  hit  just  when  you  think  you’ve  got  it 
all  together. 


“What  types  of  applications  will  be  made 
by  your  integration  strategy?” 

Percent  d  rcapondems.  bne  of  190,  multiple  respooaes  aDowed 


“How  important  are  each  of  the  following 
communications-related  integration  issues 
to  your  organization?” 

KEY 


Perocst  of  reepoodeats 


“What  are  the  most  important  aims  of  your  IS 
integration  strategy?” 

Percent  d  feapoodeta.  hue  d  192,  multipie  re^iomes  allowed 
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In  other  words  .  .  . 

UWe  have  bees  connecting  LANs  into  a  wide-area  netwoik.  We  have  about 
18  to  20  LANs  already  connected.  While  doing  tins  has  allowed  more  data  to 
move  ekctronically  with  more  qieed  and  accuracy,  it's  expensive.  And  aecuri* 
ty  has  become  u  issue  as  modem  enable  people  from  the  outside  to  have  ac> 
cess  intern^.  To  combat  any  security  breaches,  we  recommend  a  caflbark 
iwocedure." 

Jim  Apptoyoftl 
MqispgwrwflwfoniiotioiiSatMrtty  Spr^ws 
DukwPowwrCo. 
Chqrtotf,N.C 

d<We  are  working  on  tying  an  Apple  network  into  a  DEC  VAX  netwofk.  Se- 
curitywillbeanissueinthiskiDdotsetup.aswiDbowfrstwecangetiirfonxia- 
tkm  to  tbeeod  user.  ^ 

WptSm^affcwwsId 

I  HratVkw  Prpil4nii»of Compwf rOparaWom 

twpiablic  Notlofiol  lofik  of  Naw  Yofk 
NowYortc 

MWe  plan  to  standardise  everything  into  a  DEC  network  on  winch  wiB  run 
manufacturing,  engineering,  firumcial  and  word  processing  applkatiocs.  Tins 
setup  win  give  us  worldwide  integratioo.  saving  us  money  and  increasing  our 
competitive  edge, 


MroctorofMIS 
Root^oordf  loc. 
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Due  to  a  software  error  at  the  credit  card  company, 
the  power  lunch  is  now  in  hot  water 


Software  problems  can  be  embarrassii^.  Fortunately, 
tools  to  build  better  software  are  now  available  from 
IBM  and  its  business  partners.  KnowledgeWare  is  the 
industry  leader  in  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering 
(CASE)  tools  and  technologies.  And  our  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  IBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  KnowledgeWare 
CASE  tools,  caU  1-800-338-4130.  Knowle^e^re,  bic., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  y&i. 


^  Knowledg^Jt&re® 

The  World’sMostComprehensiveCASEToolSet" 


a  real-time  basis  and  bring  back  a  ^gle 
price  for  the  customer  within  six  min¬ 
utes/’  Ba^us  says.  The  company  also 
wanted  to  do  it  within  four  months  in  or¬ 
der  to  hit  the  Sept.  1  start  of  the  winter 
vacation  season. 

I^vlus  and  Corrodi  listened  to  a  pitch 
from  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  salesman, 
liked  his  message  about  portal^ty  and 
communications  and  contracted  the 
whole  project  out  to  DEC  and  Autofile 
Software  Ltd.,  a  British  provider  of  cus¬ 
tomized  software  for  the  travel  industry. 
DEC  and  AutofiJe  met  the  four-month 
deadline,  and  the  $4  million  package  they 
put  together  has  changed  TWA  Get¬ 
away’s  way  doing  business. 

Foremost  among-  the  innovations  is 
what  Corrodi  calls  a  “floating  hotel  inven- 


agents  usually  capture  information  from  a 
CRS  screen  is  to  write  it  down  by  hand. 

Autofile  developed  a  computerized  in¬ 
terface  to  the  Pars  CRS  that,  in  effect,  mi¬ 
mics  a  human  operator.  Now,  instead  of 
confronting  an  on-line  CRS  screen,  the 
agent  fills  in  menus  detailing  things  such 
as  how  many  people  are  traveling,  when 
they  want  to  fly  between  what  cities  and 
at  what  prices. 

The  agent  then  moves  (m  to  other 
things  while  the  software  hums  away  in 
the  background  assembling  the  necessary 
information  from  the  CRS. 

“We’re  at  the  point  that  the  sales 
agent  does  not  need  to  know  a  sing^  air¬ 
line  system  ccmunand,’’  Corrodi  says. 

Adds  F^vlus:  “It’s  cut  our  agent  train¬ 
ing  time  from  ei^t  to  four  weeks.  No  oth¬ 


er  project  has  achieved  this  levd  of  appli- 
catioo  integratioa  with  an  airlme  CRS.” 

A  recent  \spgnde  to  the  TWA  Get¬ 
away  system  extends  the  inter&ce 
to  automatically  book  reservations  and 
update  the  traveler’s  itinerary  vdien  flight 
schedules  change.  Prenously.  schedule 
changes  had  to  be  entered  into  the  cus¬ 
tomer  recrnd  by  band.  I^i^us  says. 

The  TWA  G^way  system  has  several 
other  cost-cutting  innovations.  Back-of¬ 
fice  automation  enables  tour  agents  to 
generate  boarding  passes,  botd  confirma¬ 
tion  slips  and  eittertunment  tickets  on  the 
spot  mail  them  in  a  single  overnight 
package.  TWA  Getaway  sends  as  many  as 
800  Federal  Exfness  packages  per  day  to 
customers. 

StiB,  the  Getaway  astern  is  fx  from 


perfect,  Corrodi  says.  Communicatioos 
with  hotels  are  still  awkward,  involving  a 
tan^  of  facsimiles,  telexes  and  telqihoDe 
calls  to  reserve  blocks  of  rtxiro  and  send 
periodic  reports.  Corrodi  would  like  to  see 
the  whole  process  automated  via  elec- 
trooic  data  interchange  but  says  the  trav¬ 
el  industry  is  stiD  far  from  agreeing  on  for¬ 
mats  that  are  acceptable  to  everybody. 

The  system's  CRS  internee  is  also  Um- 
Hed  to  TWA’s  hrs.  which  is  a  smaH  play¬ 
er  in  the  airline  reservation  market. 
tus  says  his  company  is  dose  to  concluding 
an  agreement  with  Woridspan,  a  joint 
CRS  venture  of  TWA,  Northwest  Airlines 
and  Delta  Airlines,  to  extend  the  irnerface 
tothat  system.  • 


GfliBB  CdmpmitrmfU'sateatj^eAiK. 


tory.”  Now,  instead  of  selling  hotel  rooms 
in  l^ge  fixed  blocks,  the  tour  operator  al¬ 
locates  them  flexibly  as  requested  by  the 
customer.  “It’s  like  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  keeping  an  inventory  of  watches 
and  keeping  an  inventory  of  watch  parts 
wluch  you  use  to  make  custom  watches.'* 
Corro^  says.  “Before,  we  had  to  tell  cus¬ 
tomers,  'Sorry,  it's  these  ni^ts  or  not  at 
all,”' he  says. 

The  other  innovative  aspect  of  the 
TWA  Getaway  system  is  its  link  to  TWA’s 
Pars  CRS.  While  CRSs  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  travel  industry,  they  aren’t  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  user-friendliness.  Most 
simply  present  users  with  screens  of  data 
accessible  only  through  arcane  com¬ 
mands.  In  fact,  Pavhis  says,  the  way  tour 

Noplace 
like  home 

While  'TWA  Getaway  sometiines 
has  as  many  as  600  concurrent  on¬ 
line  terminal  sessiims  running  si¬ 
multaneously.  the  company  doesn’t 
have  a  host  computer  on-site.  The 
DEC  VAX  8550  duster  that  su^ 
ports  its  tour  package  system  is 
LOGO  miles  away  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  which  is  wfa^  parent  compa¬ 
ny  TWA’s  Pars  reservation  system 
is  based. 

'The  site  choice  was  made  for 
network  rdiability  reasons  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Kansas  City  center  al¬ 
ready  had  ctxnputer  room  facilities 
in  pl^,  says  Brad  Corrodi,  director 
of  MIS.  The  VAX  links  to  TWA's 
IVs  system  through  a  combinatieD 
of  De^rt  software  and  Simpact, 
Inc.  hardware,  also  giving  program¬ 
mers  a  set  of  tools  they  can  use  to 
write  appheatioos  around  the  Pus 
airline  database. 

Tour  ageitts  connect  with  the 
system  over  a  wide-area  Ethernet 
network.  T^A  Getaway  uses  Vita- 
link  network  bridges  linking  back¬ 
bone  networks  to  its  Mount  Kbeo, 
N.Y.,  headquarters,  Marietoo,  NJ., 
reservations  center  and  Kansas 
City  data  center  over  two  56K  bit/ 
sec.  commumcatkins  lines  w^  two 
S6K  bit/sec.  lixies  for  backup.  Tour 
agents  work  on  Falco  5220  termi¬ 
nate,  which  let  them  switd)  back 
and  forth  between  two  fuO-screen 
sesaona.  TTie  tenmnate  are  linked 
to  Decserver  500  series  terminal 
servers. 

MULGILUN 
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Keeping  up  with  Jones 

Regional  freight  hauler  uses  integrated  freight  tracking  system  to  outmaneuver  the  competition 


.'AT.'.SRftT.'J?.?. 

“customer" 

Jones 

Tniidi  Lilies 


BYLOKYZOTTOLA 

CWSrATF 


Jooes  Track  Lines.  Inc.,  which 
bills  itself  as  the  “No  wait, 
hate  to  be  late,  first-rate 
freight  company,'*  takes  its 
custocners  very  seriously  — 
and  with  good  reason.  When  re^U 
of  Jones'  annual  customer  satis^- 
tkm  survey  ctsme  in,  the  con^iany’s 
3,400  employees  hdld  their  breaths. 
Incentive  bonuses  at  the  $250  millioo 
freight  hauling  company  —  from  top 
management  on  down  are  tied  to 
that  review.  What  the  ci^omer  has 
to  say  means  something  here. 

Besides  criteria  such  as  service, 
on-time  perfonnance.  condition  erf 
freight  and  accuracy  of  the  freight 
bin.  Jooes  asks  customers  to  rate  the 
company's  technical  capabilities. 
That’s  the  part  that  Mick  Crowder, 
vice-preskl^  of  admmistration.  has 
watched  very  closely  during  his  four- 
year  tenure  at  the  Springdale,  Arfc.- 
based  firm.  And  he’s  happy  with  what 
he  sees.  Customer  satisfactioo  with 
Jones'  information  systems  opera- 
boos  has  gone  from  a  grade  of  B  to 
B*i-/A  since  the  firm  implemented  a 
$9  million  integrated  database  and 
frei^t  hauling  appbeation  in  1988. 

The  system  lets  90  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  125  freight  terminal  locations 
identify  and  trace  freight,  as  well  as 
make  on-hoe  injuries  about  its  sta¬ 
tus,  via  AT&T  teased  lines^ 

Moreover.  200  of  Jones’  freight 
customers  can  dial  into  the  menu- 
driven  system  using  their  personal 
computers  and  modems  to  get  up-to- 
date  tracking,  bilbng  data  and  freight 
terminal  tnfonnabon  reskhng  on  the 
mainframe  24  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week.  They  can  also  use  such 
electronic  data  interchange  capabili¬ 
ties  as  electronic  invoicing. 

Row^  twrroifi  at  timas 

But  it  hasn't  been  all  smooth  riding 
for  the  72-year-okl  carrier.  Jooes 
competes  in  what  is  known  as  the 
less-than-iruckkad  (LTL)  market,  a 
segment  made  up  of  haulers  that 
'move  freight  weighing  less  than 
10,000  pounds  from  mulbple  ship¬ 
pers  to  multiple  consignees. 

During  tte  deregulation  of  the 
1980s.  competition  became  fierce  in 


ZoctolR  ■  CamfattrwoTid's  managing  nb- 

tor.  specal  pRjects. 
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JpHWS'  ^fstem  performance  earns  high  marks,  Crowder  says 


the  $16  billion  per  year  LTL  arena. 
For  Jones,  the  pressure  of  being  a  re¬ 
gional  company  in  a  deregulated 
trucking  environment  was  made  even 
worse  by  the  company's  outdated  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

After  deregulation,  many  freight 
haulers,  including  Jones,  began  offer¬ 
ing  indi>idual  customer  discounts  on 
industry  tarifrs  as  a  way  to  be  more 
compebbve.  While  discounts  helped 
business,  they  also  greatly  compli^t- 
ed  the  manual  billing  process.  Fre¬ 
quently.  it  was  tou^  to  identify  the 
customer  and  to  determine  quickly 
the  proper  rate  at  which  to  bill  them, 
acconh^  to  Crowder. 

The  whole  system,  be  says,  "left  a 
lot  of  room  for  error."  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  bad  news  because  Jones  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  regional  cat  fight  that 
already  had  put  two  compebtors  out 
ofbusiness. 

Etching  the  shakeout,  Jones' 
management  "was  alternately  yell¬ 
ing.  screaming,  begging  and  weep¬ 
ing"  for  vital  customer  information, 
explains  Chris  Steward,  project  man¬ 
ager  during  the  year-long  system 
overhaul  at  Jones. 


With  the  sanebon  of  his  boss. 
Jones  President  Elliott  Burnside. 
Crowder  and  a  seven-member  tech¬ 
nical  team  set  out  to  put  Jones'  house 
in  order. 

The  first  big  move  was  to  scrap  an 
old  DL/1  database  system  running  on 
an  IBM  4381  mainframe  in  a 
DOS/VSE  environment.  In  its  place 
came  a  Software  AG  Adabas  database 
and  Natural2  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage.  running  on  an  IBM  3090  un¬ 
der  MVS/XA.  The  database  holds  in- 
formabon  on  customers,  freight  and 
rates. 

The  new  system  —  dubbed  the 
Fast,  Accurate  and  Certain  Transpor¬ 
tation  System  (FACTS)  —  went  on¬ 
line  in  April  1988. 

Today,  the  FACTS  database  han¬ 
dles  350,000  to  400,000  on-line 
transact  ions  daily  from  its  freight  ter¬ 
minal  locations  and  customers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jon  Sutton.  Jones'  manag¬ 
er  of  database  administrabon. 

The  system  helps  answer  com¬ 
mon  customer  questions  concerning 
freight  location  and  delivery  time  for 
the  200,000  shipments  typically  han¬ 
dled  by  Jones  in  a  month.  As  freight 


moves  across  Jones’  23'State  route, 
informabon  is  entered  by  staff  at  the 
freight  tenninab  and  updated  in  real 
time  along  the  way. 

Another  benefit,  says  Tom  More¬ 
house,  vice-president  of  marketing,  is 
that  customers  can  now  make  special 
tnformaboa  requests  using  FACTS. 
For  example,  a  customer  can  now  ob¬ 
tain  any  combination  of  data  on  ship¬ 
ment,  w«ght,  charges,  pieces,  ser¬ 
vice  time,  inbound/outbound  transit 
times  ai^  statistical  information 
within  a  day  or  two.  compared  with 
the  several  weeks  previou^  needed. 

Jones  says  that  imernal  business 
management  can  also  get  the  same 
kind  of  custom  data  and  no  longer 
needs  to  beg  and  weep  for  crudal  in¬ 
formation. 

Morehouse  explains:  "A  sales 
manager  can  go  to  a  new  cheot  with  a 
special  report  and  say.  'Here’s  the 
data  on  your  first  ISslfipments.  They 
were  all  rated  accurately,  the  transit 
times  are  up  to  snuff.  ’  It’s  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  marketing  tcxri  that  reiifforces 
the  client’s  decision  to  use  our  ser¬ 
vices." 

Rathar  twitch  thon  fight 

By  switching  to  a  modem  integrated 
database  syst^.  Jones  says  it  has  re¬ 
alized  labor  savings.  In  the  past,  rate 
clerks  couk)  take  up  to  five  minutes  to 
establish  a  rate.  Today,  the  same  in¬ 
formation  is  delivered  on-line  in 
nanoseconds  and  is  99%  error-free, 
Crowder  says. 

But  FACTS  doesn't  stop  there;  50 
of  Jones’  large  customer  accounts  use 
the  con^>any’s  transportion  industry- 
standard  EDI  connection  to  receive 
rate  and  ^tipping  information,  Crow¬ 
der  says.  These  users  exchange  in¬ 
formation  directly  or  throu^  a  third- 
party  mailbox. 

^ly  each  morning,  five  days  a 
week,  EDI  customers  revive  cus¬ 
tomized  shipping  and  frei^t  status 
reports,  delivery  schedules  and  an 
el^tronk  invoice  for  biDing  of  frei^t 
charges.  Customers  can  also  make 
payments  to  Jones'  bank  account  via  a 
third-party  clearinghouse. 

While  the  road  appears  smooth  for 
Jooes  right  now,  managers  say  that 
the  company  can’t  afford  to  b^ome 
complac^.  Nonunion  competition 
from  two  of  the  top  three  national 
trucking  companies,  Roadway  and 
Consolidated  Freigbtways.  is  bearing 
down  on  Jones’  regional  business, 
says  A1  Konrad,  president  of  Traffic 
O^ultants,  Inc.,  a  freight  move¬ 
ment  consulting  company  in  M«n- 
phis.  Konrad  says  that  Jones  needs  to 
keep  its  customer  base  content  by 
pushing  such  business  staples  as 
EDl.e 

Project  Manager  Christopher 
Steward  gives  an  insider's  view  of 
the  Jones  project  See  column,  facing 
page. 
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HANDS  ON 

Ch  ristopher  Stewa  rd 

Integration: 
Just  do  it 

I  When  I  came  into  Jones 
Truck  Lines  as  project 
manager  for  its  data- 
base  integration  project, 
the  company’s  survival 
L  was  being  threatened  by 
a  patdiwork  at  outdated 
information  systems  built  cm  a  foundation 
of  outdated  technology.  Jones  needed  to 
completely  replace  its  outdated  and  in- 
UexiMe  systems  with  something  sleeker 
and  more  modem. 

From  our  work  on  the  Fast,  Accurate 
and  Certain  Transportation  System 
(FACTS)  project,  we  derived  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  fm*  systems  integration 
projects: 

Just  do  it.  From  the  beginning, 
proUems.  issues,  egos,  politics  and  other 
killers  that  reduce  proje^  to  a  crawl  — 
if  not  a  dead  h^t  —  were  discussed,  de¬ 
cided  on,  dealt  with,  acted  on  or  dis¬ 
missed.  Nothing  was  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  prqj^’s  success.  The 
message  was  quite  dear  to  all  paitka- 
pai^rjustdoit. 

Get  coaunitment  at  the  highest 
levels.  At  Jones,  senior  and  executive 
management  considered  the  FACH^ 
project  to  be  the  Na  1  prkmty  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  for  one  simpte  reason:  The 
very  future  ctf  the  organization  was  de¬ 
pending  uprni  its  success.  Without  this 
kind  of  support,  the  project  team  mi^t 
abandon  its  "just  do  it  philosophy’’  for  its 
dose  cousin:  "Just  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it” 

At  Jones,  a  commitment  was  made 
fixMn  Resident  Elliot  Burnside  on  down. 
A  direct  report  to  Elliot,  then  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  Mick 
Crowder  was  desisted  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  manager  with  ultimate  responsibility 
for  making  the  project  happen.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  ahen  called  on.  managers  at  all  levels 
alvrays  made  themselves  available  for 
meetings  and  dedsion-maldog. 

Don’t  fix,  build  anew.  If  you  want 
a  Ferrari,  you  wouldn’t  start  with  a  Vdks- 
wagen  Beetle  and  try  and  fix  it  up. 

Integrated  systems  are  constructed 
from  the  ^ound  up  (m  the  prindple 
data  sharing. 

Chooee  the  right  people.  All  the 
methods,  tools,  commitment  and  philoso¬ 
phies  in  the  wc^  won’t  bdp  you  unless 
you  have  the  people  to  just  do  it. 

Jones  did  everything  ri^t  in  this 
area: 

•  It  hired  expertise  in  tbenewtechmd- 
ogy.  Instead  of  trying  to  build  the  new 
system  entireh^  by  itself,  Jcmes  looked 
for  some  help  from  the  outside.  It  put  to¬ 
gether  an  outstartding  team  of  people. 

•  It  didn’t  use  the  same  peojide  who  built 
the  ok)  system.  Too  many  large-scale  sys¬ 
tems  development  efforts  ^  because 
the  same  people  wfaubuilt  the  ok)  system 
are  the  same  ones  picked  to  buik)  die 
new  one,  with  the  reasoning  that  "they 
know  the  busmess.” 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  in  tlre'eod. 
the  system  is  basically  die  same  as  the  one 
that  went  b^ore.  The  only  difference  is 


that  it  is  constructed  with  inappropriate 
use  of  the  new  technology,  which  com¬ 
pounds  the  ixuUems  experienced  with 
the  old  system. 

•  It  created  a  team  atmosphere.  Jones 
had  its  own  systems  deveiofment  team 
members,  assigned  fuU-time  user  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  took  on  the  mammoth 
tasks  of  data  converam,  user  tnining 
and  hardware  and  systems  software  re¬ 
placement. 

This  meant  that  the  ultimate  success 
(rf  the  project  was  also  dependent  on  Jones 
staff  —  it  waai’t  simply  dumped  in  die 
lap  the  hired  be^ 

This  approad)  had  another  huge  ben¬ 
efit:  Once  the  system  was  built,  Jones  sup¬ 
ported  it  on  its  own  with  its  trained  users 
and  trained  IS  staff. 


•  It  went  lean  and  mean.  The  trainee 
army  approach  to  systems  development 
just  do^’t  cut  iL  lU  take  six  smart,  ex¬ 
perienced  people  widisomething  to  prove 
any  day  of  the  week. 

Have  a  method.  Data  sharing  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  devdopment  of  stalile,  integrat¬ 
ed  informadon  systems  capaUe  of  pro- 
vufittg  timely  and  accurate  information  at 
all  levels,  operatkoal  throu^  executive 
management. 

Some  years  ago,  Detroit  came  to  the 
conduskm  that  you  can  put  the  same  en¬ 
gine  in  different  car  bodies  and  provide 
different  car  models  without  undergoing 
the  expense  of  custom  designing  a  new 
engine  every  tinie. 

The  same  holds  true  with  data.  If  you 
design  a  good  data  engine  —  a  datab^ 


—  it  can  support  many  (hffereA  uses 
without  having  to  custom  design  a  data¬ 
base  every  dme. 

Make  sore  3^00  have  the  ri^t 
toola.  If  you  want  to  build  a  S3rstem 
quickly,  you  use  a  modem,  fourth-gener¬ 
ation  language,  not  CoboL 

Also,  don’t  buy  a  product  line  in 
wliicb  the  individual  products  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  work  togeffier. 

There  ia  no  magic  to  this  pro- 
ceaa.  Once  you  realize  that,  you're  in 
good  shape. 


Stewvd  is  cwraUy  dtf  cctor  sodc^^oundcr 
Cmdec  Dsts  Sokitiow.  lac.,  s  New  Yoffc-bsaed 
'‘”*r”r  *t**^*%ri**g  iadirs  ootBuitBS  services. 

He  served  u  pniect  nansfer  duriaeJmes' iBtegr*- 
boacAort. 


work  on  the  same  netwrak. 

Even  if  yixJT  organization  is  scattered  over  a 
dozai  diffaoit  netwraks  and  sites,  you  can  stOl  share 
projects  and  ideas  as  in  the  good  (dd  da(ys.  But  instead 
of  wtxking  undo"  one  rorf,  you  wDik  together  (XI 
one  network- firm  Netwexk  Systems. 

"Wfe  make  a  femily  of  high-perfixraance  routers 
that  treat  all  networks  as  equals.  %u  can  oxmect 
almost  everythir^  from  Ethernet"  to  FDDI  to 

W\Ns.  Rum  PCs  to  mainframes  to  super- 
corrqxiters.  Rum  this  side  cf  the  buil^g 
totheoths'sidec/the  wexM. 

That  means  you  can  pick  ^(Sterns 
and  netwcxks  that  fit  the  need  withcxrt 
wTxidering  if  all  the  pieces  fit  together. 

Call  1-800-338-0122  Netwexk  Systems  routers 
rrrake  everyrxie  in  your  organization  as  close  as  ri^t 

across  the  hall,  'v'  . ,  ^  .  c  _ 

•y*y  Network  Systems. 
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Introducing  dBASE  IV® 
version  1.1. 

Smaller  because  the  new 
Dynamic  Memory  Manjgement 
S)^em  (dMMS)”  reduces 
memory  requirements  from 
516K  to  450K.  So  you  can  run 
larger  applications 

Faker  because  the  same 
dMMS  reduces  dBASE  IV’s 
need  to  access  your  hard 
disk.  On  topolthat,  the  new 
buUt-in  Dislc  Caching  Option 
uses  extended  or  expanded 


memory  to  further  improve 
disk  performance. 

More  reliable  too  Thanks 
to  one  of  the  largest  pre-release 
(beta)  testing  programs  ever 
conducted  for  a  IC  database. 

Tested  By  Some  Very 
Independent  People. 

dBASEIV  version  1.1  was 
found  to  be  more  reliable  in 
tests  conducted  by  over  2700 
independent  developers,  users 
and  MIS  departments.  All 


together,  they  used  over  1000 
different  sin^e  and  multi-user 
system  configurations 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
smaller,  faster,  more  reliable 
dBASE  IV  With  a  simpler 
installation  to  get  you  up  and 
runnirg  quicker. 

^\^ch  meansyou  can 
now  start  working  mer  and 
more  efficiently  tWi  you 
ever  have  before. 

Especially  since  you  can 
operate  dBASE  IV  through 


Trjdniurk\  miwn  (iWSL  dBASE  UtMtS  dMSt  IV!  dM.MS.Ajhmn-Tac.  Ashton  Tut  tugo  Ashlon-Tjlf  Coip  Olhfiproduci  rumw  LWtdhtTfin  are  bfidfnnficitKMi  pufptwfs  only- and  may  hi»tf«iWfiurii<nfthfitfwpfrtiwfninpani»t 


iipA 


;  the  powerful  Control 
Center  interface. 

Now  Anyone  Can 
UsedMSEIV 

The  Control  Center 
is  powerful  because  i6  so 
simple  16  like  a  window 
to  your  data  that  you 
work  with  intuitively. 

It  gives  you  access  to 
What-You-See-Is-What- 


the  Developed  Edition, 
you’ll  also  enjoy  exclusive 
features  like  the  Template 
Language— which  lets  you 
control  the  way  dBASE  IV 
generates  code  And  the 
RunTime  Module  for  fiee, 
unlimited  distribution  of 
your  applications 

Gill  Us  Today. 

The  ConfrolCenterprovidcs  access  to  Design  Tools  let  t.r  ni  »  •  /-il  *  1 

you  easily  manage  data  without  any  programming.  |  yVC  11  LiStCIl  ClOSCly 


You-Get  (WYSIWYG)  Design 
Tools  that  work  through 
simple  pull-down  menus. 

The  tools  let  you  easily  create 
custom  forms,  reports,  labels 
and  databases— without  pro¬ 
gramming  a  single  line  of  code 
In  addition,  ther6  Query  By 
Example  (CJBE)  for  quick 
answers  without  any  pro¬ 
gramming-even  if  afl 
your  data  is  spread  across 
multiple  databases 

The  Design  Tools  ensure 
that  first  time  users  will  be  up 
and  running  quickly,  and  that 
experienced  users  will  realize 
hi^  productivity  gains 

In  feet,  even  beginners  can 
develop  complete  applications 


automatically  by  letting  our 
Applications  Generator  easily 
tie  together  everything  they’ve 
created  with  the  tools 

New  Developments 
For  Developers. 

If  you're  a  developer,  you’ll 
appreciate  the  new  langutge 
enhancements  and  more  flex¬ 
ible  User  Defined  Functions 
(UDFs).  Plus  the  Automatic 
Code  Generator,  which  pro¬ 
duces  structured  dBASE®  code 
for  any  object  you  create  with 
the  Control  Center's  Design 
Tools  In  addition,  there^  the 
built-in  Debugger/Editor  for 
streamlining  the  pre^am 
debugging  process  Ifyou  buy 


But  no  matter  who  you 
are,  you’ll  appreciate  our  new 
suf^rt  policy 

Free,  unlimited  telephone 
support  (Your  only  chai^  is 
your  toll  call.)  So  see  your 
Aditon-Tate®  dealer  today  Or 
caULBOO-437-4329  ext.  1403 
for  more  information.  Better 
yet,  dBASE  III  PLUS*  users  can 
calll-800-2-ASHT0Nforan 
immediate  upgrade.  Registered 
dBASE  IV  version  1.0  users  will 
get  a  &ee  upgrade. 

Call  now  and  tell  us  what 
we  can  do  for  yoa 

You  can  rest  assured,  we’ll 
be  listening. 

A  AshtonTate’ 
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fn  order  to  beat  your  competition,  check  out  our  powerfui  new  additions. 

Find  out  what  these  new  broadband  networking 
systems  can  do  for  your  enterprise's  productivity, 
efficiency,  profitability  and  competitive  edge. 

Timeplex  offers  powerful  new  FDDl-based  routers 
and  concentrators  and  T-3  networking  systems  that  offer 
tremendous  advantages  in  bandwidth  capacity,  connec¬ 
tivity,  privacy  and  price/performance. 

TIME/LAN™  100  FDDI  Routers  allow  both  local  and 
wide  area  internetworking  while  providing  high  security, 
high  performance  local  and  remote  TCP/IP  routing. 

TIME/LAN  FDDi  Concentrator -F  allows  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  up  to  8  workstations  to  an  FDDi  LAN  cutting 
the  connection  costs  by  up  to  50% . 

TX3/SuperHub^^'  is  the  industry's  highest  capacity 
commercial  T-3  networking  system.  It  terminates 
up  to  10  T-3s,  adheres  to  public  T-3  and  T-l  standards 
and  is  designed  to  migrate  to  SON  ET. 

Our  competitors  said  these  capabilities  were 
years  away.  They're  only  one  telephone  call  away. 

Call  Timeplex  at  1  (800)669-2298.  .  . 

When  it  comes  to  broadband  connectivity,  no  one 
can  even  come  close  to  Timeplex. 


The  Connectivity  Leader 
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INTERVIEW 


dec’s  big  integration  umbrella 

Integration  chief  Russell  Gullotti  says  a  global  reach 
and  top-notch  partners  will  help  DEC  weather  an  industry  shakeout 


In  early  1969.  Digital  Etjuip- 
ment  Carp.  fiprmaliMed  its^ 
Urns  irU^ratUm  effort,  cre¬ 
ating  the  Enterprise  Integra¬ 
tion  Services  group.  The 
move  united  18,000 DEC  employees 
who  had  been  doing  systems  inte- 
gntion  in  one  form  or  another  for 
years  and  put  them  underan  um¬ 
brella  e^anUation.  Russell  Gul¬ 
lotti.  vice-president  of  the  E1S 
group,  says  that  DEC’S  annual  sys¬ 
tems  integration  revenue  now  ex- 
ceedsSl  billion.  GtdlotH  recently 
spoke  wiUb  Computenvorid  Fea¬ 
tures  Editor  GUnn  Rifkin. 

How  do  you  rofpood  to  poo* 
plo  who  cowtowd  that  compwt- 
or  vondors,  oclinp  ottyt* 
lomf  Iwfoyotof*,  push  thoir 
own  hordworo  and  soft* 
woroT 

There  are  those  customers  who  say, 
“You  can  never  be  obfective.  I 
wouldn't  expect  you  to  be  (riqective. 
Therefore,  you  never  be  my 
management  consulting  arm.“ 

There  are  customers  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ^)ectnun.  They  say,  “Don’t 
talk  to  me  about  bias,  everyone  is  bi* 
ased,  no  matter  who  they  are.  They 
are  trained  in  some  set  ctf  hardware 
and  softvrare  and  they  are  always 
going  to  recommend  those,  so  you 
are  no  worse  than  any  d  tl»  others. 
What  I  want  is  my  problem  solved, 
and  if  you  have  to  sell  me  your  hard* 
ware  to  do  it,  go  ahead.” 

I  contend  that  nobody  in  this 
business  is  neutral  Everyone  has  a 
preference  going  in  about  how 
something  ought  to  be  solved. 

Haw  niuch  do  you  InvoKro 
ond  usora  in  o  profoct? 

There  are  those  ^sterns  integra* 
tion  efforts  that  are  mis^0Q*critical. 
In  those  instances.  I  don’t  want  my 
pe<^  to  go  ahead  and  do  that  work 
unl^  we  have  a  senior  Digital  per¬ 
son  —  a  vice-presidential  levd  per¬ 
son  is  required  sometimes  —  to 
dose  the  door  with  the  equivalent- 
level  person  in  that  company,  one- 
on-one,  and  say,  “Do  you  know  what 
you  are  getting  intc^  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  we  will  have  some  bumps  in  the 
road  ahead?  Do  you  understand  the 
missioo-criticality?  Are  you  commit¬ 
ted  to  it  for  the  1^  hatd’ Are  there 
intnnal  wars  going  on  that  will  p^ 
vent  success?  Are  you  committ^  to 
prevent  that  from  happening?” 

When  given  dear,  aisp  respons¬ 
es,  we go.  When  there’s  a  lot  of  equiv¬ 
ocation  or  we  sens'*  a  lot  of  internal 
politics  and  fighting  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  success,  I  cautkm  my  folks  not 


to  do  that  work. 

You  turn  work  down? 

Yes.  We’ve  said  to  the  customer, 

“We  can’t  go  ahead  the  way  things 
are.  You  don’t  have  a  person  udio  is 
responsible  for  this  effort  inside  your 
company.  You  have  mult^  organi- 
zatkms  that  think  they  are  running  iti 
Therefore,  it  can’t  suixeed.  Or  you 
don't  know  yet  what  you  want  to  da 
Let’s  work  with  you  on  a  planning 
stage  to  pin  it  down.”  If  they  can’t, 
we  shouldn't  do  it,  because  we're 
not  gdng  to  deliver  what  they  want 

Do  you  run  into  intomol  IS 
staff  wfio  rosont  your  proa 
onco? 

Yes,  we  da  The  first  thing  we  have 


to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  if  that  hap¬ 
pens,  it  will  not  st<v  the  effort  from 
succeeding.  Frankly,  we'll  find  a  way 
to  bring  IS  into  it.  They're  crucial  to 
success,  and  we  want  their  support.  I 
look  for  a  sin^point  d  contaa. 

Is  thot  contact  usuolly  IS? 

Often  it's  IS  —  probably  half  the 
time.  Our  job  is  not  to  go  around  the 
people  responsiUe  for  this  stuff;  our 
job  is  to  w^  with  them  as  often  as 
wecaa 

Whom  do  you  most  ofton  on* 
countor  In  compotHivo  situo- 
tions?  MM? 

Yes,  IBM  {or  sure.  They  have  posi¬ 
tioned  themselves  to  be  able  to  solve 
these  problems,  and  because  they 
are  who  they  are,  we  see  them  a  lot. 
We  also  see  Arthur  Andersen,  De- 
loftte,CSC  —  those  tfaree'are  alli¬ 
ance  partners  with  Digital 


What  is  on  oWonco  portnor? 

We  sit  with  Andersen  or  Dekxtte  or 
CSC  and  say,  ‘We  don’t  have  this 
particular  set  of  skQls,  and  you  are 
very  good  at  it  Can  we  come  to 
some  agreement  wberd>y  we  can 
trainsomeofourpeopleinyourca- 
pabttit}es.andwfaenwecall,  you’ll  re¬ 
spond  in  this  time  fiame.^' 

these  agreements  in  place, 
we  can  now  make  the  phone  fiom 
our  local  dtstrict  and  cause  activi^ 
to  begin  iromediatdy,  because  we’ve 
ehmioated  the  rooath-kng  mating 
dance  we  used  to  go  throu^  If  tins 
works  perfectly,  we  can  be  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  request  for  proposal  within  a 
week. 


IBM?  Whot  do  you  do  wrhon 
you  run  into  o  proWom  ond 
It's  not  door  vdikh  vondor's 
oquipmont  Is  at  fault? 

If  that  were  to  occur,  both  parties 
would  just  sit  down  and  figure  out 
what  the  problero  is  technologically. 
It's  ehber  in  the  data  center  or  it's  on 
the  network.  We'd  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  fix  it 

Evorybody  out  thoro  Is  now 
ccriliiig  himsoK  o  systoms  Into- 
grolor.  What  distkiguishos 
DEC? 

The  word  systems  integration  is  so 
imperfect  sod  ill-defined  that  every¬ 
one  has  their  own  twist  on  it  We’re 
realty  a  full-service  systems  integra¬ 
tor.  We  can  provide  ^  consulting, 
supidy  the  design  and  the  implemen- 
tatioo,  maintain  it  and  do  the  fodh- 


ties  management  all  ourselves,  in 
multiple  mdustries,  across  oceans 
on  a  ^obal  basis  with  a  wide  breadth 
of  resources.  There  aren't  many 
who  can  make  that  daim. 

There  are  mche  systems  int^ra- 
tors  idK).  tf  they  were  ever  foced  with 
a  $50  miiboa  integration  effort 
panning  multipie  countries,  could 
not  do  it  Are  they  systems  inc^ra- 
tors  in  their  nicfae?  Sure.  WiD  they 
compete  with  the  DECs  of  the 
world?  No.  It  te  systems  integratioa 
at  a  different  levd,  and  there’s  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  for  them  to  do  their  work. 

How  fast  ora  you  growlfig 
oochyoor? 

The  market  is  growing  in  excess  of 
20%ayear.  We’re  growing  faster  — 
over  25%  in  the  past  year.  Fm  a  lit¬ 
tle  worried  that  the  growth  is  so  hi^ 
I  hope  I  can  staff  up  and  get  the  skiOs 
in  pboe  quickly  enou^. 

DEC  hos  o  lot  of  psopio  Iwtor- 
noBy  In  tronsIHow,  boskoBy 
moving  out  of  fobs  tbot  no 
longor  oxlst,  la  your  group  o 
ploM  whom  poopio  om  hy¬ 
ing  to  go? 

Yes.  We  have  "pitcfaers”  in  our  com¬ 
pany  —  pec^  who  have  employees 
whose  srark  has  gooe  away.  ^  also 
have  “catchers.”  Fm  a  catcher,  and  I 
have  a  great  big  mitt.  The  piece  of 
the  company  that  I  manage  is  grow¬ 
ing,  ar>d  1  am  getting  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  Our  strategy  is  “send  me 
the  best,  and  tiien  backfill  from 
within  your  own  cvganizations.” 

Ismonoy  a  bi9b>u.,w» 
your  customors  so  big  that  It  is 
noto  foctor? 

By  the  definition  of  systems  integra- 
tioa  we  use,  1  can  have  lots  of 
$50,000  efforts  gomg  on.  So  proj¬ 
ects  are  not  all  big  and  mission-criti- 
cai,  but  they  are  aO  important.  A 
$50,000  integration  effort  that  may 
be  used  to  port  a  piece  of  appbcation 
software  to  arkother  piece  ^  equip¬ 
ment  can  cause  a  lot  of  proUems  in 
the  company.  When  I  talk  qistems  in¬ 
tegration,  roost  people  immediately 
think  big.  I  don’t.  I  think  cocyticatrf, 
risk-sharing,  global 

Is  tboro  on  ovorogo  slao  )ob? 

Fd  say  that  the  average  siae  is 
sli^tiy  over  $5  rndbon.  The  folks  in 
my  group  say  it's  doser  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion. 

Thofulum? 

In  five  years,  people  may  not  even 
use  tbe  words  syMena  integratioa 
That’s  where  Fm  taking  ii.  • 


Whot  hoppona  in  Ibo  COSO  of 


a  proloct  such  os  Eostmmi  Ko- 
in  which  you  work  with 
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The  integrated  desktop:  Hit  or  myth? 


BYAMELKORNEL 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CVSTATR 

Informatioo  systam  integn- 
tioc  can  aometiines  seem  Ske  a 
ciiiinen,  and  perhaps  Qowbere 
more  than  in  peno^  comput- 
ing. 

While  long  promised  by  the  com¬ 
putet  iodustry,  tying  together  PCs 
and  wockstatioos  nmning  (h^arate 
operatmg  systons  has  remained  diffi¬ 
cult  and  uncommon.  Few  users  have 
seamlessly  Indeed  Apple  Compoter. 
Inc  Madntosbes.  Unix  boom  or 
(^Z-hased  workstatioos  to  PCs  run- 
oingDOS. 

Thenailpaceotdesktopintegra- 
tioo  is  mostly  because  ot  low  user  de¬ 
mands,  says  Mary  Chin,  a  PC  analyst 
at  Dataqu^.  Inc.  ‘It  is  siznpiy  ba^ 
00  the  fact  that  there  isn’t  that  much 
out  there  beades  DOS^  05/2  has  not 
happened,  and  the  maitet  for  con¬ 
necting  DOS  and  Madntosh  is  just 
starting  to  emerge.*’ she  said. 

Users  wishing  to  integrate  desk¬ 
top  operating  systems  are  dogged  by 
techihcal  problems  and  a  lack  of  soft¬ 
ware  to^  Integratioo  is  usually  fim- 
ited  to  data  daring  or  DOS  emula- 
two  00  Unix.  Even  then,  t^ers  often 
must  have  the  same  package  on  both 
sides  of  the  technical  frace.  such  as 
Mac  and  DOS  verskios  of  Mcrosoft 
Corp.’$Exc^  Additiooally,  pnddems 
with  keeping  even  the  simplest  net¬ 
works  up  and  running  have  proven 
daunting  to  managers  trying  to  span 
multiple  (derating  systems. 

At  the  Apollo  Group,  a  Phoenix- 
based  pareik  of  several  coenpaoies  in 
the  ad^  education  market,  difficulty 
in  running  a  network  that  indudes  an 
OS/2  developaeix  system,  PC  local- 
area  network  servers  and  cbents  and 
a  Sequent  Compmer  Systems.  Inc. 
Unix  minicoiiiputer  has  ted  to  a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  future  directions. 

"We  initially  wanted  to  migrate 
PC  LANs  out  to  the  campus  locations 
so  that  student  records  would  be 
more  quickly  accessible,"  says  Matt 
Anticevich.  Apollo  Group’s  vice- 
president  of  operations,  "but  just 
keeping  the  system  up  has  been  so 
difficult  that  we  are  thinking  about 


Users  say  that  blending  Unix  and  OS/2  is  helpful, 
but  easier  said  than  done 


uwng  dumb  terminals  to  connect  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Sequent  system." 

Despite  the  (^(4dems.  users 
needn't  despair.  A  few  products  that 
can  hdp  Uict  integrate  PCs  are  ap¬ 
pearing.  5iitla  Corp.,  the  former 
Sun  Mkrosystems,  Inc.  TC^ 
Networking  divnoo,  is  probably 
the  furthest  along  in  its  capabtli- 
ty  to  place  Madntosbes  and 
IBM  PCs  on  the  same  network. 

NoveO,  Inc. .  the  leading  sup- 
pber  of  MS-DOS  networit  soft¬ 
ware,  has  promised  Madntosh 
facilities  in  Hs  flag^  Netware 
386  product  by  the  end  of  tbe 
year. 

The  need  of  tbe  growing 
number  of  Unix  users  for  more  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  applications  has  pushed 
a  few  devdopm  to  offer  software 
bridges  betwm  Unix  and  DOS. 

"Unix  has  a  lot  of  power  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  grapto,"  says  j<ftn  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  a  PC  specialist  with  Stasys,  a 
consultancy  in  Hudson,  N.H.,  "Wt  a 
lot  of  general  busiMSs  appbcatxns 
have  not  been  moved  over  from 
DOS."  As  a  result.  "Tbe  intercon¬ 
nect  between  Unix  and  DOS  systems 
is  becoming  fihr  thing  to  do  now." 

Tahnan-Home  Savings  and  Loan 
Assodatioo.  a  $6.5  billion  thrift 
based  on  Chicago's  Southwest  side, 
opted  for  that  route.  Last  year,  tbe 
organizatioo  finished  a  project  to 
automate  aO  51  of  its  branches.  Tbe 


Kmel  s  a  wnor  editar. 

fratures-  Fiucenldwa  C^mputerwdrid  Ch- 


bank  chose  Intel  Corp.  80286  and 
80386-based  NCR  C^.  PCs  run¬ 
ning  DOS  for  aD  of  its  te^rs  and  offi¬ 
cers.  The  PCs  are  hooked  into  an 
IBM  3084  mainframe  running 
MVS/XA  under  CICS  via  NCR  Mo¬ 
torola.  Inc.  68040-bosed  Tower  400 
and  600  servers  running  AT&T  Unix 
5.3.  Files  are  converted  firom  DOS  to 
Unix  through  NCR’s  Branch  Integra- 
tioo  System  software  bridge. 

The  goal  of  Talman's  approach 
was  to  take  advantage  of  distributed 
client/server  capabilities  that  now  al¬ 
low  loan  officers,  for  instance,  to 
quickly  access  files  from  multiple  da¬ 
tabases  on  the  host  machine. 


Unix  gives  Tatman,  an  institution 
that  is  heavQy  dependent  on  mone¬ 
tary  transactions,  "more  reliable  se¬ 
curity  features  and  a  more  r(ri>ust 
multitasking  envtrmiment,"  than 
conpeting  environments,  says  Jim 
Wegmann,  semes’  vice-president  of 
Co^orate  EDP  and  Systems. 

At  the  same  time,  keeping  DOS  on 
the  desktop  gives  Talman  significant 
cost-savings  as  weQ  as  a  number  of 
stable  applications. 

Rwplo<«s  ‘floppy  thoobox' 

Another  company  omnecting  DOS 
and  Unix  machin^  is  Hoteleco^,  a 
Miami-based  nationwide  facsimile 
transmittal  service.  The  company  in¬ 
stalled  an  Ethernet  network  that  con¬ 
nected  seven  DOS-based  systems 
with  two  file  servers  running  Tbe 
Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.'s  Xenix 
System  V. 

Hotelecopy  uses  the  PCs  to  track 
usage  on  its  2,100  remote  fox  ma¬ 
chines.  The  PCs  a)llect  the  data 
uiMler  DOS,  but  Hotelecopy  ana¬ 
lyzes  tbe  data  in  SBT  Corp.’s  Six 
Rus  Database  Accounting  Li¬ 
brary,  which  runs  under  Xenix. 
The  oxnpany  originally  trans¬ 
ferred  tbe  data  via  Ooppy 
disks,  but  this  proved  "cum¬ 
bersome,"  according  to  Chris 
McMorrow.  director  of  IS  for 
Hotdecopy. 

"We  got  to  the  point  where  we  had 
shoeboxes  full  of  fiopi^  on  a  nightly 
basis,”  McMorrow  says.  Today,  flop¬ 
pies  are  hardly  used  at  all.  Hotel^ 
copy  began  talking  with  Atlantix 
Corp.  (then  CNA  Informatioo  Sys¬ 
tems)  about  its  Coconel  seftware 
connectivity  product.  Coconet  allows 
PCs  to  9ve  DOS  commands  to  gain 
access  to  tbe  Xenix  servers,  the  solu¬ 
tion  Hotelecopy  needed. 

(Xten,  D()S-Unix  Interconnecti- 
vity  is  being  done  with  the  help  of 
software  that  allows  DOS  emulation 
within  the  Unix  environment. 

Ukedata  transfer,  however,  emu¬ 
lation  is  a  less-than-perfect  way  to  in¬ 


tegrate  differing  systems.  "Any  tiine 
you're  trying  to  emulate,  it  really  can 
end  up  (Xjsting  you  more  beadac^," 
said  Dan  Ness  of  Ckxnput^  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  La  JoUa,  C^alif. 

One  company  that  nonetheless 
chose  such  an  approach  is  the  Opti- 
facts  division  of  Visioo-Ease  Corp-  a 
maker  of  unfinished  lens  Uanks  for 
eyeglasses.  Optifocts,  in  St  Cloud, 
Minn.,  sup^rii^  t^Aical  calculation 
software  to  lensTlaboratories  to  allow 
for  precise  fitting  of  passes. 

Bridging  tbe  world  of  Unix  and 
DOS  in  its  software  dev^opment  labs 
lets  Optifocts  widen  tbe  market  for 
its  products.  Jeff  Mo,  lead  program¬ 
mer/analyst  for  tbe  company,  says 
that  while  most  of  its  customers  use 
its  Xenix  software  product,  many 
wanted  a  cheaper  DOS  version. 

The  company  now  writes  all  its 
source  code  in  Xenix,  then  translates 
it  through  SCO's  VPIX  DOS  under 
Unix  tod,  essentially  a  DOS  emula¬ 
tor.  Tbe  executable  code  b  tested 
and  copy-protected  within  DOS.  then 
shipped  to  the  customer. 

While  Unix  connectivity  is  hot 
now,  blending  OS^  and  DOS  re¬ 
mains  an  important  issue  for  some  us¬ 
ers.  "Today,  all  LAN  development 
assumes  a  mix  of  OS/2  and  DOS  in 
tbe  future,"  says  Monte  Jones,  MIS 
director  at  Kentucky  Fri^  Chicken. 
"Microsoft  has  done  a  great  job  for 
us,  but  true  DOS  and  OSI2  integra¬ 
tion  is  still  a  way  off."  • 

CharUs  Von  Simson.  a  former 
CW  senior  correspondent,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  report 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


What's  news  is  that  you  no  longer  have  to  spend  hours 
writing  code  to  develop  applications  and  produce  reports. 

Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
report  writer  now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide 
you  with  the  tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  genera¬ 
tors,  editors,  screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  con¬ 
trols.  So  you  can  write  applications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it 
takes  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

FOCUS  also  lets  you  join  relational  and  non-relational  data. 
So  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL  tables  with  Enscribe 
files,  and  even  convert  and  populate  new  tables  from . 
existing  files.  You  don't  need  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS 
automatically  generates  the  necessary  syntax. 


fibur  end  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click” 
Table'felk™  facilities.  And  without  ever  having  to  learn  the 
FOCUS  language. 

As  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are  porta¬ 
ble  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms.  Such  as 
IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  FCs  under  DOS,  OS/2  and  LANS. 

For  more  informatiort,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-73&4433  ext.  3700.  Or  you  can  write 
to  Information  Builders  Inc.,  1250  Broadway.  New  Vbrk,  NY 


10001.  Wfe'll  be  happy  to 
give  you  the  full  report  on 
FOCUS  for  TANDEM. 


This  afjwrtisemeni  reters  to  numerous  software  products  by  their  trade  names  In  rrxKt,  rf  not  aft  cases,  these  designatons  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  re^siered  trademadts  by  the»  respect"*  companies. 
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Switch  to  AIJ^AffiG4COWWArS  now 
The  diange  will  do  you  good 


\ou  only  need  to  bill  500  hours  a  month  The  Guarantee. 

to  sa\e  40%  or  more  on  a\erage.  Plm-  a  limiietl  time.  .AT&T  will  waive  the  insialiaik»i  fees,  including 

>X  iih  AT&T.U£6/t(X>.l/  ^ATS  you  can  .sa\e  -iO*v  or  more  oH Our  ba.sic  tht'  charges  to  Install  the  high  capacii)  digital  access  line.**  If  you're  us.ing 

longdistance  raterkundget  advanced  high  quality. service.  Plus  you'll  a  carrier  other  than  AT&T  well  pay  the  majoriiv  of  the  switchover  co.si. 

rtxeive  addiikxial.sav  ings  internatktoal  and  Al&TCarcl  calls.  And  ihc'  And  if  after  180  days  you  re  not  fully  satisfied.we'll  even  pay  to  switch  you 

sav  ings  areautonTgtic.inca*'a.sing  as  usage  increases.The  more  uhi  use.  back  to  your  previous  carrier.  All  w  ith  AT&Tqualiiy  and  reliability 
ihemorevou  save 

.Additional  Savings. 

\du  can  save  even  nKSre  with  the  AT&T.UfGtCOT/  VtATS  lerm 
Plan.The  plan  offers  a  minimurndisc(xintofl900ayc*arandcangoup 
to  166/JOO  a  year.  .And  if  you  sign  up  now;  AT&T  w  ill  waive  the  monthly 
charges.  Vhj  ckm  t  even  have  to  wait  fo’  insiallatkxi  to  start  saving.To.save 
even  rnttfCMake  adv  antage  of  AT&T  Shared  Access  for  Switched  Service's 
(S.ASSt  sASSalkAvsyou  to  make  inbound  and  outbound  calls  over  the 
same  facilities  s<>  uiu  save  on  a».ct'ss  charge's. 


«l990ArtT 

OfirCKpras  Octobar  9 1990  instalaiior  needso  b>  DK«f'«er  10 1990 
*0«couiis  on  awerigt «  cemparad  to  ATCr  base  narstsie  serves  tor  a  typKai  busrass  call 
Actuat  savatgs  may  vary  accorxtngiocalaig  patterns  and  usaga  Access  charges  not  rtduded 
**Canirat  Oaice  Corriacterf  and  Canvai  OMce  Functnr  charges  not  rtdudea 


aADsT 

The  right  choice. 


Amr  MEGACOM  WATS. 

Another  AJW  advantage. 

Act  nou: 

So  for  towering  savings,  sign  up  for  fiJ&T MEG/^OM  >XATS  now. 

Call  vour  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247*1212.  Ext. 576  for  details  on  these 
.special  oilers. 
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IN  DEPTH 


12  tips  for  better  systems 
implementation 

A  dozen  ways  to  help  executive  management  keep  projects  on  track 
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BYGL£N  B.BECKLEYand 
MICHAEL  GAINES 

Sony ,  it’s  not  my  jd).  ” 

Few  self-respecting  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officers  at  top  executives  would 
be  cau^t  dead  making  that  remailL 
Yet  that’s  exactly  what  happens  oa 
many  systems  imirfementation  proj¬ 
ects,  particularly  in  midsize  compa¬ 
nies. 

In  many  medium-size  organiza¬ 
tions  those  with  annual  sales  be¬ 
tween  $40  million  and  $100  million —  senior 
management  fails  to  take  responsibility  for  a 
new  informatkm  system, 
often  delegating  it  to  the 
vendor.  In  larger  compa¬ 
nies,  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curs  between  a  senior 
vice-president  and  the  IS 
department. 

The  sad  result’  A 
good  system  from  a  com¬ 
petent  vendor  goes  up  in 
smoke  or  is  cmly  margin¬ 
ally  useful.  The  portion  of 
the  system  supporting 
strategic  applications  is 
often  never  implement¬ 
ed. 

What  executive  beha¬ 
viors  doom  system  im¬ 
plementation  projects? 

More  importantly,  what 
can  IS  organizations  do 
to  improve  their  success  rate  in  implement¬ 
ing  new  systems? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  interviewed 
15  software  and  hardware  companies  —  in¬ 
cluding  IBM,  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  NCR  Corp.,  Unisys  and 
ADP  —  along  with  implementation  cmsul- 
tants  and  technical  personnel  in  user  organi¬ 
zations.  Discussitm  focused  on  a  typical  mid¬ 
size,  closely  held  manufacturer  or  distributor 


BecUey  tsa  Bwtiand.  -based  managemern  consul- 
taut  m  IS  triaiming  and  impletneatatkxi. 

Gaines  is  a  professor  of  accounting  inltrmation  sys- 
tea»  at  hvUaad  State  University. 


with  a  small  in-house  data  processing  capa¬ 
bility. 

^^t  emerged  were  seven  critical  suc¬ 
cess  frctors.  These  are  proUem  areas  that 
user  management  needs  to  focus  on  to  en¬ 
sure  successful  systems  implenientatioo: 
stafiBng,  project  organizatinn,  project  struc¬ 
ture,  project  timing,  project  coittroi,  project 
cqmmunkatioo,  vendor  rebtiofidii^  and 
training. 

From  these  factors  flowed  several  con¬ 
crete  suggestioos  for  IS  managers  working 
with  CEOs  and  other  tc^  executives  in  com¬ 
panies  of  every  size.  Following  these  tips  can 


success  in  implementing  new  systems. 

1)  Realize  the  bow  may  be  wrong. 
CEOs  in  many  midsize  orgamzatkxts  tend  to 
draw  on  their  eiq>erieiice  with  other  kinds  of 
projects.  AD  too  often,  these  ptior  ejq^eri- 
ences  mislead  the  CEO  into  underestimating 
the  complexity  a  systons  inq^ementation 
project 

As  a  result  the  ompany  is  vulnerable  to 
implementation  frihires  —  even  after  suc- 
cessfuUy  cosni^eting  the  design  and  ^uisi- 
tioo  stages,  liie  end  result  is  that  projects  of¬ 
ten  are  not  financed,  staffed,  managed  or 
l»%pared  pnqierly  for  the  changes  inherent 
in  implementing  a  new  system. 


2)  Encourage  CEO  ownership.  The 
sin^  most  important  implementatioo  prob- 
lem  is  management’s  tendency  to  avoid 
"ownership”  of  the  proje^ 

Two  types  of  executives  typically  abro¬ 
gate  le^oosDxIity:  Skeptim  t^  to  be  over¬ 
ly  conservative,  questioning  ead)  dedskn 
and  st^  along  tte  way.  The  skeptic  often  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  reastant  to  the  project  This  coo- 
frontattonal  style  makes  employees  distrust¬ 
ful,  vendors  ddensive  and  uhnnatdy  poeons 
the  whole  atiDosidiere. 

Optimists  are  usua&y  bu^  CEOs  active  in 
sales  or  business  opmtioos  who  simply  ig¬ 
nore  IS  implementatkML  To  vendors  or  the 
IS  department  they  say: 
‘TH  bet  my  conqony  on 
your  ability  to  inkaD  the 
system.”  They  then 
promptly  disregard  the 
whole  process  and  b(q)e 
for  the  best 

Both  of  these  extreme 
types  have  one  thing  in 
common:  They  place  the 
responsibility  for  success 
in  the  lap  of  the  system 
vendor  or  IS  staff  rather 
than  with  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Prethctably,  this 
tactic  usua^  frils.  be¬ 
cause  outside  vendors 
tack  the  autbcHity  and  de¬ 
tailed  frroiliahty  with  the 
user  organization  to 
make  successful  impte- 
mentatkm  happen.  Qeaiiy.  a  careful  delinea¬ 
tion  of  responsifailities  bkween  the  veodcff' 
and  the  user  is  very  important 

3)  Help  the  CEO  a  good  project 
leader.  A  bonifying  anecdote:  One  vewlor 
r^MTts  that  zha  brief  conaderation,  the 
owner  of  one  customer  company  gave  proj¬ 
ect  managemrat  responsibihty  to  his  frvor- 
itereceptkmist. 

Projects  wiO  not  get  off  the  ground  with¬ 
out  a  competent  manager.  This  leader  must 
create  a  climate  of  trust  and  remove  FUD: 
fear,  uncertainty  and  doubt  While  technical 
competence  in  data  processing  is  not  usuaUy 
a  prerequisite,  a  broad  understanding  of 


greatly  improve  an  organintioo’s  chances  of 


Cm 


•  Faster  access  for  mora  usars 
•  Connect  remote  sites  without  new  hardware 
•  A  big  step  tewcmi  interconnectivity 
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competent  personnel,  creating  a  pnjfsct 
organintion  structure,  establishing  a 
{Hoject  cootnrf  approach,  setting  up  chan- 
neb  to  ensure  good  communication,  es- 
tabbshing  of  a  vendor  rebtionship  and 
managing  fcdlow-up  to  ensure  that  the 
above  processes  are  working  as  intended. 

It  b  also  useful  for  tbe  CEO  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  giving  awards  to  en^doyees  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  extra  effort  required  in  sys¬ 
tems  implementation.  Small  gifts,  such  as 
tickets  to  sporting  events  or  the  theater, 
denMmstrate  top  management's  recogni¬ 
tion  of  and  appreciation  for  a  job  well 
done.  It  also  reinforces  the  employees' 
impressioo  that  top  management  realty 
cares  about  tbe  systems  project. 

While  CEO  invcdvement  b  crucial,  too 
much  can  be  just  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  Get- 


oompmyoperatioos  and  good  attention  hK 
detail  bcnicid. 

The  pmiect  leader  must  be  a  person 
who  can  work  contfortably  with  top  man- 
aympi*  The  person  needs  wi^' 
stature  within  the  firm  to  motivate  aS  per¬ 
sonnel  invnlved  Assigning  someone  with 
leas  doot  sends  the  srrong  message  to 
employm  about  the  importance  of  the 
prefect  and  tbe  commitment  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  successful  implementatian. 

4)  Eacomfe  appropriate  CEO 
inyolvcaapnt.  The  ri^  imnunf  cf  QEO 
involvenent  b  ifirectiy  rebted  to  the  size 
of  the  company  and  project  The  depth  of 
involveinest  wiD  vaiy  depending  on  spe¬ 
cific  drognstances. 

MmanaDy.  tbe  CEO  dkould  attend  key 
milestone  meetings  and  participate  in  na- 


OCUSMOREon 
creating  a  partnership 
with  the  vendor’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  rather  than 
viewing  them  as  adversaries. 


jor  design  dedsioos,  if  approprbte.  Tbe 
CEO  abo  should  be  encouraged  to  drop  in 
on  training  sessions  a  other  meetings  re¬ 
bted  to  tbe  project  to  get  a  sense  of  bow 
weQ  the  new  system  and  rebted  changes 
are  being  accepted.  If  tbe  CEO  sees  bick- 
eiiog  going  on.  then  be  should  get  more 
directly  involved. 

Expanded  duties  may  include  assigning 


How  UDS  squeezes  more 
out  of  the  V.32  standard 


Belbve  H!  In  the  hands  of  UDS 
engineers,  the  VJ2  standaid  means 
a  lol  more  then  9600 bps,  fuh-duptat 
Eveiy  UDS  VJ2  b  fully  comphwit 
with  the  CCnr  recommendation,  but 
thet^  only  the  begirmino.  Model 
V322S.  the  latact  in  the  UDS  V.32 
family,  offers  tors  of  extra  features. 

First  of  all,  thevA  MNP*  tevei  S,  the 
data  compreesion/error  control  tech¬ 
nique  that  ttKreaseodata  throughput 
by  as  much  as  a  2:1  rstia  in  other 
words,  a  UDS  V.322S  can  give  you 
fuii-dupleK  error-free  communice- 
tion  at  t9.2kbpsl 
When  your  dedicated  line  goes 
down,  V.322S  is  the  ideal  dial  back-up 


eolutioa  It  wren  checks  the  dead 
line  periodicaily  end  switches  back 
to  It  as  soon  as  Itls  8vailtf>ia 
Then  therSb  V.22  bis  operation; 
if  your  V.322S  rscelves  a  call  at 
2400bpe.  it  automatically  drops 
to  that  speed,  and  full-duplex  com- 
municetion  goes  on. 


V.3225 

OUANTrrY  ONE  PRICE 

•1145 


Got  a  real  data  density  problem? 
The  card  you  get  In  your  free-standing 
V.322S  can  be  plu^od  directly  Into 
the  Universal  Data  Sheff,*  giving  you 
as  rnarty  as  16  channels  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  19-  or  23-inch  equipment  rack. 

lb  learn  how  the  V.3225  can 
squeeze  more  from  your  datacomm 
system,  contact  Ud4  5000  Bradford 
Drfve^  Huntsville,  AL  36605-1993. 
Ibiephone  206/430-6000; 

FAX  205/430-8926. 
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ting  top  management  invdved  in  techni¬ 
cal  detaib  such  as  part-numbering 
schemes  or  monitor  screen  designs,  for 
instance,  can  frustrate  employees,  lead  to 
inappropriate  decisions  and  generally  bog 
do^  implementation. 

5)  Eetablbh  good  vendor  relatioo- 
ahipe.  A  badly  needed  attitude  change 
was  summed  iq>  by  one  interviewee: 
“Americans  often  expect  tbe  vendor  to 
take  primary  reqwQSib3ity  for  computer 
proje^.  espedaOy  when  there  b  a  lot  of 
money  involved.  Orientab,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  tend  to  view  tbe  vendor  as  an  inti¬ 
mate  partner  in  the  project  and  woik  hard 
to  deW  mutual  respcmsflniities  and  to 
keep  a  good  rebtionship  going.  “ 

There’s  a  clear  lessoi  here  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  IS  managers:  Focus  more  on 
creating  a  partnership  with  the  vendor’s 
representatives  rather  than  viewing  them 
as  adversaries.  The  goal  should  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  rebtionship  that  b  mcve  like  a 
partnership  than  a  traditional  supplier/ 
vendor  rebtionship. 

The  CEO  should  establish  a  rebtion¬ 
ship  with  tbe  vendors  in  which  frank  com- 
municatkn  b  encouraged.  Thb  lets  the 
vendor  use  the  CEO's  knowledge  <rf  tbe 
organization  to  teing  about  a  successful 
implementation. 

6)  Encourage  the  executive  to 
manage  the  vendor’s  tune.  Vendors' 
diarges  are  often  based  on  time  spent,  so 
it  b  crucial  to  see  that  their  time  b  not 
wasted.  Yet,  smaller  ccmtpanies  often  bil 
to  manage  the  vendor's  time,  which  can 
lead  to  inefficient  meetings. 

For  example,  suppose  tbe  vendor  plans 
to  meet  with  tbe  controller  to  discuss  tbe 
desgn  of  tbe  chart  of  accounts.  Tbe  proj¬ 
ect  leader  should  encourage  tbe  amCrol- 
ler  to  prepare  a  draft  chart  of  accounts  be¬ 
fore  the  vendor  arrives.  Taking  thb 
initbtive  to  work  on  tbe  task  first  win  en¬ 
sure  that  the  vendor’s  coittribution  will  be 
maximized. 

To  keep  company  ooaxx<A,  CEOs 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  the  project 
leader  control  of  tbe  vendor’s  on-site  sup¬ 
port  time,  as  well  as  off-site  bObble  time. 
Tbe  prefect  leader  ^lould  make  sure  that 
the  project  team  understands  precisely 
what  tte  vendor  proposes  to  do.  Tbe 
team  should  evaluate  which  tasks  tbe  ven¬ 
dor  can  do  most  cost-effectively  and 
which  should  be  done  in-bouse. 

7)  Create  an  open  climate.  Many 
interviewees  dted  situatioos  in  aduch  the 
CEO  made  tbe  IS  purdiasing  decision 
without  asking  for  input  from  company 
personnel  responsible  for  implementing 
and  using  tbe  system.  In  thb  case,  the 
CEO  may  own  the  project  but  tbe  employ¬ 
ees  do  not. 

When  they  have  not  been  convinced  ctf 
the  benefits  the  system,  employees  are 
bkely  to  feel  insecure  abciut  the  changes 
that  a  new  system  may  bring.  Uhimately, 
thb  strategy  b  wasted],  because  it  forces 
the  vendor  to  go  through  a  second  sales 
cycle  to  cmvince  users  that  tbe  system 
will  not  threaten  their  jobs  and  will  im¬ 
prove  their  efficiency.  Tbe  company  ends 
up  paying  in  extra  time  and  doUarsfOT  thb 
form  of  implementatkxi  support. 

Clearly,  the  time  to  gain  employee  sup¬ 
port  b  during  the  sales  cycle  by  inviting 
partidpatioo  in  system  equation,  selec¬ 
tion  and  design.  Users  will  then  feel  that  it 
b  their  system  from  the  very  beginning. 

8)  I^’t  forget  politics.  CEOs 
should  be  reminded  ol  tbe  ever-present 
potential  for  political  problems.  Vernal 
politics  were  dted  as  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  to  overcome  during 
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systems  impiemeotation.  One  interview¬ 
ee  stated  that  as  much  as  25H  of  her 
firm’s  iznpleinentation  support  fees  were 
q)ait  dealing  with  internal  pditical  is¬ 
sues. 

One  of  the  best  vrays  to  minimBe  polit¬ 
ical  problems  is  to  Ice^  aO  participants  in- 
fon^  throu^  frequent  prefect  status 
meetiogs  attended  by  the  CEO.  When  ^- 
tMoal  opinioo  leaders  emerge,  they 
should  be  singled  out  by  the  prefect  leader 
for  attentioo  to  ensure  that  tbeir 
cooceros  are  being  addressed. 

Worries  often  crop  up  becmise  system 
imptenentatioo  prefects  can  change  the 
woit  environment,  wfaiefa  threatens  the 
internal  p^Hring  order.  For  example,  new 
system  responsibilities  might  elevate  a 
person  with  relativdy  low  status  into  a 
hi^ily  visible  position.  This  land  of 
cl»nge  can  cause  serious  political  battles 
as  some  individuals  or  groups  try  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  while  otben  try  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  change  to  further  tbeir  pe^ticai 
interests.  The  remedy  is  to  continaally 
emphasise  fnmTTMtmwnt  to  the  profect 
rather  than  conunitment  to  an  interoal 
political  faetkm. 

9)  Get  the  right  project  structure. 
In  general  larger  companies  need  more 
formal  organiatiooal  structures  than  do 
■smaller  firms,  to  big  companies,  overall 


UNE  OF  THE  best 
ways  to  minimize 
political  problems  is  to 
keep  all  partidpants  informed 
through  frequent  project 
status  meetings  attended  by 
the  CEO. 


directioo  of  the  project  team  usually 
comes  from  a  steering  committee.  Typi- 
cally.thiscommitteeismadeupofdep^- 
mot  heads  from  eadi  of  the  departments 
affected  by  the  new  system. 

The  committee  contxtds  the  setting  of 
priorities,  major  aq)eiiditures  and  sig^- 
cant  desi^  decisions.  The  project  team 
reports  to  the  steeri^  committee  on  a 
regular  basis  regarding  project  status, 
m^jor  milestones  reached  or  missed  and 
other  issues  deemed  important  by  the 
project  team.  Structure  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  new  system  requires  detailed 
coordinatioo  between  most  departments 
intbeorganiatioo. 

It'a  very  important  that  project  leaders 
report  to  a  to^level  manager  with  dout 
Tto  peraon  must  have  the  authority  to  al¬ 
ter  and  reorder  individuals’  work  assign¬ 
ments  and  jump-start  projects  stalled  by 
organiatiaoal  politics. 

For  example,  the  project  leader  may 
not  have  the  organiotioral  dout  to  con¬ 
vince  a  department  to  spend  the  neces¬ 
sary  tiine  getting  ready  to  convert  to  the 
new  qrstem.  He  therefore  must  have  di¬ 
rect  access  to  aomeme  does  have  the 
necessary  clout  to  the  job  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  project  on  track,  on  time 
and  on  budget 

to  some  organizatiens,  the  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  may  not  be  the  right  person  for 
this  icri>  for  two  reasons.  Ftrst.  the  CFO 
may  lack  the  needed  clout,  especially 
whm  compared  with  line  executives  to 
sales  and  operatioos.  Second,  the  CFO 
might  be  more  focused  on  the  accounting 
systems  than  the  operations  systems. 

10)  Encourage  realistic  expecu- 
tkioa.  CEOs  often  do  not  understand  or 
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appreciate  the  substantial  effort  required 
of  tbeir  enqiloyees  in  implementing  a  new 
systeoL  Tto^  may  view  the  installation  as 
a  ’’slam  dunk.”  This  unrealistic  attitude  is 
usually  caused  by  ovenealous  sales  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  underestimate  the  tevd  of 
commitment  required.  Or  it  may  be  a  tofl- 
ure  of  the  CEO  to  become  suffidently  in- 
votvedintheprojeettodevdopanunder- 
standing  of  the  inqilemenutioo  tasks. 

The  CEO  should  be  advised  to  under¬ 
stand  staffing  needs  during  the  sales  cy¬ 
cle.  This  can  be  accompbahed  by  asking 
thevendortorecommendalevdafstq)- 
port  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  tte 
OTganiation. 

11)  Encourage  executive  follow¬ 
up.  When  employees  know  that  manage¬ 
ment  checks  their  progress  at  project  sta¬ 


tus  meetings,  they  are  much  more  apt  to 
focus  on  getting  tbeir  assigned  tasks  done 
on  time. 

12)  Encourage  good  project  tim¬ 
ing.  It  is  typical  for  user  management  to 
start  the  project  too  late  —  for  example, 
to  meet  a  year-end  —  and  to  be 

optimistic  regrding  the  effort  required. 
After  aO.  the  sales  representatives  miy 
have  instilled  a  “warm  fuzzy”  foding  1^ 
creating  expectatiaos  that  prove  to  be  tm- 
realisbe. 

New  systems  often  diange  the  way  a 
company  does  busmeas,  so  major  efaan^ 
require  careful  planning,  setup,  testing 
and  execution.  Dime  property,  such  activ¬ 
ity  takes  time. 

A  recommended  way  to  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  actual  tirng  required  is  to  ask  the 


two  or  three  finalist  vendors  during  tbe 
pFeatleperiod.Tbeycanwockindividud- 
lywitboserstafftodevdopareafisticim- 
plementation  plan.  Each  vendor  probably 
wiD  have  a  somewhat  dSerent  penpec- 
rive,  offer  different  ideas  and  ****p***«»«» 
different  aspects  of  the  project.  Recondl- 
ing  these  (Mennoes  should  form  tbe  ba¬ 
sis  of  i  reasonable  estimate  of  tbe  number 
and  type  of  user  pereoond  actuaDy  re¬ 
quired  for  tbe  job. 

Momentum  is  an  myortant  »*p****  of 
project  timing  that  is  often  overlooked. 

usually  lose  mnfnwvimi  after 
tbe&itqipiicatioooftbesystemiaiiiqile- 
mented.  IS  managers  must  keep  the  proj¬ 
ect  akve  and  overcame  tbe  natoral  resis¬ 
tance  to  starting  tbe  next  application 
projecta 


Now  You  Don’t  Have  To  Be  An  Eg^ead 
To  Understand  UNIX*  And  Open  Systems. 


^yoit'n  a  btamta  or  irthmad  mnaqgrr. 
soiior  oeoane  power  user  or  Ksefler 
Jbid^  (here’s  a  UNnC/opai  s)atems  trade 
duwjmt/bryim. 

UNIX  SOUmONS  was  developed 
m  pnwide  dw  piacticil  knowledp 
sad  useful  infownMtop  you  need  lo 
benertadctsaodibepowermdflai- 
bdity  of  a  cotpoiaie  open  computing 
environmou  operating  under  UNDC 

Come  see  all  the  latest  busioess 
applicaooos  as  as  those  currendy 
un^  development.  Evahiaie  the 
hardware,  networking  equipment, 
peripheialsand  services  thiu  can  get 
your  company  up  and  ninning 

Come  leam  from  a  tnily  unique 
conference  ptoffam.  The  40-sosk)0 


agenda  has  been  cjtpiessly  desyed  lo 
deHsqntify  open  systems  ooofMiing 
Discover  how  and  why  you  ^ould 
tmpiement  a  system  of  your  own. 

Hear  coRstdants,  coipoeaie  end-users 
and  rescBeis  discuss  ihefr  first-hand 
experiences  building  cost-eBeoh^ 
corponae  systems. 

Come  to  UNK  SOlXmONS.  Where 
you  don't  hare  to  be  an  eg^wad  to 
^ipieciite  the  benefits  of  UNIX  and 
open  systems. 

Don’t  pass  up  this  valuable,  once- 
a-year  opponuni^  16  receive  your 
bit  mformation  paday.  return  die 
coupon.  For  nmnediaac  action.  caD 
(617)  449-6600;  fax  (617)  449^3; 
or  idex  174273. 


1  need  answers.  ^ 
me  iho«  UNIX  SOUmONS  I 
Biadw.OaimrS-S.19W 


□  Aomdng  Sk  edite  Soot 

□  Exhib«Mi( 


soiynoMS 

tMPO$moM  iuam 

Introdudng  The  Open  Systems  Trade  Show 
Where  UNIX  Gm  D(^  To  Business. 
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The  new  look  of  powaa 


286  processii^  in  a  computer  that’s  notebodc  size, 
1.4"  thin  and  4.4  lbs.  light. 


Large  VGA  screen  with 
leadership  display  technology. 


Introducing  the 
T1  TravelMate'"  2000 
notebook  computer  — 
from  the  company 
that  pioneered  portable 
computing  solutions. 

Since  invtmdntj  the  first  pi>rablc  data 
terminal  in  1^9.  T1  led  the  wa>-  in 
packing  rmtre  and  mote  ^nctk)nalii>-  inft) 
smaller  and  smaller  prixlucts.  Ntw  T1 
hnngs  >nu  the  next  generatk»n  in  purtaHe 
computing  —  the  TravelMate  2000. 

This  sleek.  4.4-lK  mneKiok  computer 
gn-cs>nu  the  power  ota  PC'AT*  in  an 
gltrathin  S!^"  x  11"  package.  It's  designed  ft) 
Tit  your  wxtrksiyle  —  wherever  yixi  wtirk  —  in 
the  ofike.  at  hemie  or  on  the  niad.  just  slip 
It  in  yiHir  hnefcrasc  with  yiHir  Hie  k  Jders. 
joumah  and  other  Kiuness  materials,  and 
you  ie  ready  ti-gt*. 


You’ll  appreciate  the  technoittgv  behind  the 
10"  diagimal  VGA  displa>'.  It’s  a  remarkable 
leaniie  ktr  a  ct'mputer  that’s  noteKxtk  size. 
The  high-resytlution  640  x  480  supeitwisr 
screen  ea.silv  handles  demanding  windowing 
and  graphics  applications. 


More  features  to  meet 
your  application  needs. 

The  TM  2000  has  die  ptiwer  Hi  run 
your  tavoritf  software  —  1 2  M  Hz  80C286 
priKcssor,  20MB  hard  disk  drive  and  IMP 
of  RAM.  A  built-in.  lechaigeaHe  battery  lets 
you  work  up  B.>  two  hours.  ‘With  an  optional 
add-on  battery,  you  can  work  uf •  U.>  five 
htiurs  —  enough  for  coast-Kveoasr  flights. 

You  alsti  gel  a  fiiH-function  AT 
enhanced  keybtiard,  so  you  can  work  with 
the  same  feel  of  your  desktop  PC. 

In:  Mition,  we’ve  loaded  MS-EXIS* 
and  LapLink^'’  in  ROM.  and  preformatted 
die  hard  disk. 

For  more  information  call 
1*800-527-3500. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

I  can’t  get  no... 

Despite  a  blimrd  of  words 
declaring  their  devotion  to 
the  customer's  needs.  U.S. 
computer  firms  are  falling 
short  (A  satisfying  custom¬ 
ers.  So  said  market  research 
firm  The  Sierra  Group, 

Inc.  in  a  recent  report.  Based 
on  a  survey  of  1,862  infor¬ 
mation  systems  executives, 
“this  year's  study  illustrates 
an  across-the-board  decline  in 
customer  satisfaction  in  all 
categories  of  vendor  perfor¬ 
mance  over  1989  levels,"  it 
said.  Consistent  user-pleaser 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
topped  the  ratings,  but  on  the 
scale  of  one  to  10  used  by  Si¬ 
erra,  HP's  score  dropped 
from  last  year’s  8.3  to  7.9. 


Big  Bluegrass 

The  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  zoomed  last  month 
into  the  top  ranks  of  U.S.- 
based  universities  with  aca¬ 
demic  computer  support, 
courtesy  of  its  research  part¬ 
ner.  IBM.  The  firm  sealed 
its  new  supercomputing  re¬ 
search  alliance,  expected  to 
move  into  full  gear  over  the 
next  few  months,  with  one  of 
the  largest  gifts  the  universi¬ 
ty  has  ever  received:  $4.9 
r^on  toward  purchase  of  an 
IBM  Enterprise  System/ 
3090  Mode!  600J. 

More  national  briefs  on  page^ 


Apple’s  savior  across  the  sea 

European  branches  success  keeps  U.S.  parent  organization  ongrowth  track 


BY  RICHARD  PAST08E 

CW  STAFF 


With  the  U.S.  personal 
computer  market  plod¬ 
ding  along  at  a  turtle's 
pace,  vendors  are  lean¬ 
ing  more  heavily  onjack- 
rabbit-fast  international  sales.  These 
markets,  therefore,  are  also  looming 
larger  for  U.S.  users  concerned  about 
the  health  of  their  suppliers. 

Robust  markets  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  are  “crucial  to  the  growth  of 
these  companies,"  said  B;ter  Rogers, 
an  analyst  at  Robertson,  Stephens  & 
Co.  in  New  York.  “That  relative  [U.S.J 
weakness  has  been  ofiset  by  better 
growth  in  Europe  and  Asia." 

A  case  in  point  is  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.,  which  garnered  42%  of  its  total 
net  sales  from  overseas  last  quarter  — 
a  rise  of  3%  from  the  previous  year. 
The  European  market  generated  the 
vast  majority  of  this  revenue. 

A  $1.2  bOlkm  enterprise  in  1989, 
Paris-based  Apple  Europe  has  been 
logging  year-to-year  growth  figures  in 
the  40%  bahpa^  —  a  number  most 
mature  U.S.  vendors  only  dream  of. 

•  The  major  secret  of  Europe's  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  the  market  is  two  to  three 
years  behind  the  U.S.  in  maturity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jean  Cahnoo,  Apple  Eu¬ 
rope's  director  of  strategic  business 
development.  “There  is  no  saturation 
in  Europe;  there  is  a  huge  potential  in 
large  corporations,"  he  said. 

Still,  analysts  with  their  ears  to  the 
European  track  have  said  that  the  gra¬ 
vy  train  may  be  slowing  for  the  big 
players. 

Smaller  firms  such  as  Dell  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  and  AST  Research,  loc.  are 
eating  into  Aisle's  and  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.'s  European  marlmt  share. 


according  to  Jim  Ebyner,  an  analyst  at 
WnUam  K.  Woodruff  &  Co.  in  Dalto. 

Apple’s  international  growth 
slowed  9%  year-to-year  this  past  quar¬ 
ter.  Western  Eurc^’s  bu^ness  and 
professional  PC  demand  is  expected  to 
grow  36%  this  year  —  down  16%  from 
last  year’s  growth  figure,  according  to 
Lon^-based  IDC  Europe. 

Caknon  admitted  that  Apple  Eu¬ 
rope’s  growth  in  corporate  accounts 
has  levied  off,  but  he  attributed  this  to 


“just  average,"  according  to  Cahnoo. 

problem  is  educational  software 
—  or,  lather,  the  lack  of  it  The  sohi- 
tion,Ap(de8aid,wiDcQaieframtheeo- 
tabiishment  of  support  programs  to  en¬ 
courage  curriojlum  software 
development. 

The  firm  is  moving  slowly  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  beadibead  in  Eastern  Europe  as 
weQ.  "We  don't  want  to  get  in,  make 
money  and  run."  Marketing  Director 
Guerrino  De  Luca  said  of  the  Eastern 


Apple  Europe:  Future  windfall? 
TheU.Sentnpr^mtrialproielypeUlaokiaetO"*^ 
oeeneas  territory 

Europe  offers  Apple  the  chance  iv  a  rkfa  hweat: 

^  A bustness and proieaalooal market lhataew 
w  ^  bat  year  and  is  estimated  to  grow  3S» 
tfateyear 

ah  Ibe  Boo’s  share  of  Ap^'soiwneasTevBnie, 
^  whkfaaocouiiiedier^ofusporaiemiei 
last  quarter 

^  A  market  that  bwyieUedannaljpowth 
^  figures  of  ippmThTia>Fly40»  tor  Apple 


a  redirectioo  of  company  resources  to¬ 
ward  expanding  the  dealer  channel 
“Maybe  we  did  not  devote  enough 
resources  [to  the  corporate  market], 
but  we  had  to  attract  some  new  players 
in  the  channel,  and  that's  not  an  easy 
job."  Cahnoo  sakL 

“Ttere  are  not  a  lot  of  people  in  our 
organization,"  be  added.  “We  can’t  do 
everything  at  the  same  time." 

To  offset  the  market  slowdown  and 
ccunpetitive  incursions.  Af^.is  con¬ 
centrating  on  expanding  existing  mar¬ 
kets  and  penetrating  new  frontiers. 

Curroitly.  about  21%  of  the  firm's 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  education 
market.  Growth  in  this  niche  has  been 


European  markets.  "We  will  find  part¬ 
ners  and  buDd  an  infra^ntcture." 

The  firm  is  counting  on  long-term 
rather  than  near-term  profits  from  the 
regioo.  "We're  not  expecting  to  make 
mudi  money  in  the  next  two  years," 
De  Luca  said.  He  added  that  Apple's 
first  foray  will  be  launched  in  West 
Germany  and  Stockholm.  The  firft  Ap¬ 
ple  resellers  will  likety  open  their  doors 
I  in  East  Germany,  Budapest  and  Mos¬ 
cow  sometime  th^  year.  De  Luca  pre¬ 
dicted. 

While  it  may  share  a  diluted  versioo 
of  the  proUems  that  beset  its  parent, 
Europe  is  stiD  doing  wdl  eoou^ 
ContinnedonpageSP 
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THINK  ,  THINK 
DIGITAL  ROSS 


The  best  financial,  distribution  and  hiunan  resource  software  for  the  Digital  VAX™ 
Gall  Ross  today  for  more  information:  415/993-2500,  Ext.  173 


VAX  it  a  Uadraark  of 
Di^Ul  Equiparut  C«f|wr«tioii . 


ROSS 

SYSTEMS 


THE  DIGITAL  STANDARD 


555  Twin  Dolphin  Drive.  Redwotxl  City,  CA  94065 


system. 
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Meet  the  ^  Software 
for  a  GbxMmgEanily 


The  mare  you  lefy  cm  the  expanding  And  now  we’ve  extended 

fiumljrof\AX™ccffiiputers,the  the  &mi]y  with  ^>ecialized  tools 
more  3nu  need  the  SAS*  ^j^stem—  for  evaluating  VAK  ccnnputer 

the  leading  data  analysiB  and  performance,  as  well  as  inter&ces 

gr^diica  software  in  the  V\X  to  popular  data  bases  such  as 

ma^et  No  otho'  software  haN^  ORACLE*  and  Rdb™  No  wonder 
power  and  flexilnlity  to  handle  all  experts  call  the  SAS  System 

your  data  management,  analysis,  .  .periiaps  the  most  sophisticated 
and  preeoitation  needa  Across  the  and  versa^  Sunily  of  products  on 

.  entire  range  of  VAX  systems.  the  market.”* 

The  S^  Syston  brings 

you  more  chokes  for  data  entry.  Yours  fi*r  30  d^. .  .FREE 

retrieval,  and  management. . . 

report  writing  and  graphics. . .  Find  out  why  the  SAS  ^5^stem  is 
atatiatiral  and  mathamatii-al  the  Software  yOU  VTOn’t  OUtgTOW. 

analysis  «nrhiding  quality  Ask  fia-  our  fiee  12-page  executive 

ivintml)  hiiainaaa  planning,  Summary  and  details  about  a  &ee 

foceca^ing,  and  decisiiHi  30-day  software  evaluation.  Call 

support . .  .operations  research  today  at  (919)  677-8200.  In 

and  prqject  managnment . .  .and  Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 

apfdkahons  development.  All  j 

integrated.  All  hacked  by  / 

VMS-q)ecific  technical  siqiport, 
training,  and  documentation. 


*DigitA]  Renem  Reprint  available. 
The  SAS  System  runs  on  the  entire  family  of  VAX 
minicomputen  and  woritstations  under  VMS. 
Maioframea,  penonal  eomputera,  and  UNIX-baaed 
workatatiana  from  other  veadma  are  aleo  supported. 

SAS  ia  a  regiatand  trademark  of  SAS  Inatitute  Inc 
VAX.  VMa  and  VAX  RdhATMS  are  trademarka  of  Digital 
EquipoMutCoc^,  and  ORACLE  ia  a  lagiatared  trademark 
odOiadeCertk  . 


Copjrri^t  0 1988  fagr  SAS  Inatitute  Inc 
PriaCadiatheUSA. 


The  SAS^  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Any  Other  Software 


fM 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Glide  □  Box  8000 
Cary,NC27612«XK) 
Hraie  (919)  6778200 
Fkx  (919)  677-8123 
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Look-and-feel  suits:  Not  just  for  spreadsheets 


BYNELLMARGOLIS 

CWSTttfF 


CHICAGO  —  Last  year,  Innovis  Interac* 
tive  Technologies’  backyard  deck  design¬ 
ing  software  won  its  company  a  Compu- 
terworid  Smithsonian  Award  for 
technology  innovation.  Now  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.-based  division  of  forest  products 
giant  Weyerhauser  Co.  is  looking  for  an¬ 
other  award  —  this  time,  frcnn  a  federal 
district  court  jury. 

Weyerhauser  late  last  month  filed  a 
"look  and  feel"  copyri^t  infringement 
competition  suit  against  Buffalo.  N.Y.- 
based  Osmose  Wood  Preserving  Co.  of 


America,  Inc.,  a  wood  treatment  company 
with  a  deck  design  package  whose  user  in¬ 
terface  and  visual  display  are,  Weyer¬ 
hauser  contends,  suspiciouky  familiar. 

Innovis’  Designcenter  packa^,  creat¬ 
ed  particularly  for  use  in  lumberyards  and 
do-it-yourself  centers,  was  deigned  to 
appeal  to  even  the  mo^  naive  end  user, 
said  Innovis  President  Mark  Lerobersky. 
By  following  a  po’escribed  sequence  (rf  vi¬ 
sually  indicated  steps,  the  ^^erhauser 
cwnplaint  said,  the  would-be  builder  can 
create  on  a  computer  screen  a  backyard 
deck  of  his  own  custom  design,  tailored  to 
his  yard  and  house. 

addition  to  an  opportunity  to  try  out 


the  deck  on-line  before  building  it,  De- 
signcenter  supplies  the  would-be  builder 
with  materials  and  hardware  require¬ 
ments  for  the  planned  structure. 

UMr  confusleffi? 

In  its  complaint,  Weyerhauser  charged 
that  Osmose  copied  the  copyrighted  Inno- 
vis  design  for  its  Backyard  Designer  Se¬ 
ries  dedr  design  software.  Furthermore, 
Weyerhauser  said.  Osmose's  pbcemem 
of  its  product  in  the  very  same  lumber¬ 
yards  and  do-it-yourself  centers  that  were 
scoped  out  as  Designcei^  territory  is 
potentially  confusing  to  users,  who  might 
not  know  whidi  is  which.  V^erhauser 


added  an  unfair  coropetitioa  count  to  ha 
coR^ilaint.  which  seeks  an  injunctkM 
against  Osmose  ami  monetary  damages 
as  wen. 

"Our  copyri^t  and  the  system  itself 
represent  a  significant  investment  for  our 
company  and  an  umatched  standard  for 
retan  applkatioos  of  visual  design  tech¬ 
nology."  Lembersky  said,  adding  that  the 
copyright  will  be  vigorously  protected. 

At  least  one  Innovis  user  no  doubt  was 
left  apfriauding  the  sentiment.  Innovis 
was  nominated  for  the  CompuierworU 
Smithsonian  Award  by  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  Chairman  Jim  Manzi  —  who, 
with  his  own  &m  currently  blazing  legal 
trails  in  the  much-debated  area  of  soft¬ 
ware  copyri^  protectkm.  is  no  stranger 
to  look-^-feel  cases. 


Sybase  demurs 
on  stock  IPO 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWSTAFf 


EMERYVILLE.  Calif.  —  Sybase  Inc.,  the 
S-year-cdd  relational  database  company, 
has  decided  to  defer  an  initial  public  offer¬ 
ing  of  its  stock  despite  widespread  Wall 
Street  expectations  that  the  firm  would 
go  put^c  sometime  this  quarter. 

"Once  yiMi  go  public,  there’s  no  going 
back."  sa^  Stewart  Schuster.  Sybase's 
marketing  vice-president.  "There’s  more 
than  one  way  to  raise  money,  but  there's 
no  way  to  run  at  100%  grow^  rates  with¬ 
out  having  to  raise  the  cash  to  finance  that 
growth." 

Analysts  last  week  put  their  own  spin 
oh  Sybase's  retreat  fnm  the  puUic  mar¬ 
ket.  'Tm  suspecting  they  ran  into  short¬ 
term  profitability  problems."  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Burke,  an  analyst  at  Alex.  Brown  & 
Sons.  Inc.  "If  revenues  are  going  through 
the  roof,  [but]  you're  not  making  any  mon¬ 
ey,  then  you  come  off  looking  deficient  to 
potential  investors." 

The  firm  took  an  alternative  route  to 
additional  funding  and  extended  an  invest¬ 
ment  option  with  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  minority  owner  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  Lotus  owns  15%  of  Sybase’s 
stock  and  has  an  option  to  purchase  10% 
more.  Terms  of  the  option  extension 
were  not  disclosed. 

Sybase  executives  said  that  they  have 
decided  to  grow  their  $57.3  million  busi¬ 
ness  "substantially'!  in  1990,  possibly 
doubling  its  size,  on  the  strength  of  pri¬ 
vately  raised  funds.  In  addition  to  Lotus, 
its  list  of  private  investors  indudes  TRW 
Corp.  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Still,  WaD  Street  had  been  eagerly 
awaiting  a  Sybase  initial  public  offering 
fix’  months.  "It's  a  well-known  firm  that’s 
done  a  very  good  job  of  marketing,"  said 
&uce  Lupatkin.  senior  techndogy  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Harobrecht  &  Quist,  Inc.,  which 
has  made  an  investment  in  Sybase. 

Sybase  has  not  ruled  out  a  future  initial 
.  put^  offering.  Schuster  said,  but  as  of 
now,  there  is  no  official  target  date.  "One 
of  the  advantages  of  being  a  privately  held 
company  is  that  you  are  aUe  to  execute  a 
long-term  strategy  rather  than  a  quarter- 
to-quarter  strata,"  Schuster  said. 
There  Is  another  advantage,  he  added:  "If 
you  can  raise  money  at  attractive  prices  in 
a  private  market,  as  opposed  to  a  public 
market,  it  typkaDy  tak^  less  time  to  con¬ 
summate  the  deal." 

AUGUSTS,  1990 


Guess 

where  business 
goes  shoppiiig  and 
win  $10,000 
spending  money. 

Heffb  your  chance  to  prove  you're  a  marketing  genius  artd 
win  $10,000  in  the  bargain. 

We  asked  9,823  business  and  professional  executives  what  sources 
they  find  rhost  useful  in  providing  infocmatian  about  the 
products  and  services  they  buy  for  their  oompaiues. 

You  can  win  our  $10,000  jackpot  by  simply  ranking 
the  sources  from  1  to  13  in  the  order  that  you  think 
our  survey  respondents  ranked  ffwm. 

We'U-tell  you  what  came  in  second  to  get  you 
started:  It  might  surprise  some  people,  but  trade 
shows  finished  *2. 

And  we'U  give  you  a  hint  about  %vho%  *1. 

It’s  the  selling  medium  that: 

•  Speaks  the  business  artd  profesaonal  buyer%  language. 

•  Provides  an  environment  wifft  built-in  credibility 

•  Is  loaded  with  helpful  information  about  product  and 

industry  developments. 

Now  just  get  the  rest  of  answers  right  and  you  coidd  win 
plenty  of  cash  to  go  on  a  personal  shopping  spree. 

Good  ludc. 

ABP 

Wtwn  baslaan  goM  ibagpiai 

NooiocrmAReswy  F«ipt»elioe)i>tvywemrvnwSbeiK*«MbrSipiemMi4.i990  To  weave  ih»  i, . . . 
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Users  from  Italy  to  Iceland  rely  on  SAS 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cvsnrr 


CARY.  N.C.  ~  Norwegian  offidab  rdy 
on  it  to  aoatyae  the  fishing  season  m  the 
Bering  Sea.  financiers  use  it  for  banking 
appiicatioQS  in  Rotne,  and  an  Iceland- 
based  supermarket  dain  runs  it  fOT  re¬ 
port  analy^. 

It  is  the  SAS  System,  an  integrated  ap¬ 
plications  software  padage  devek^»ed  ^ 
the  SAS  Ipsdtute.  Inc.,  a  privately  owned 
firm  reputed  to  be  the  1 1  th  largest  in  the 
industry.  The  software  vendw  grossed 
1205.6  mflbon  in  1989  worldwide  sales 


and  seems  to  be  maintaining  its  upward 
spiral. 

The  &m.  whose  U.S.  staff  was  in¬ 
creased  by  220  last  year,  said  there  has 
never  been  a  layoff  or  attiitioo  program 
since  it  was  founded  in  1 976. 

I^rhaps  the  steady  growth  pattern  can 
be  attrttMed  to  a  successful  combination 
of  the  marketplace,  the  product  line  and 
the  firm’s  somewhat  unique  approach  to 
management/employee  rc^tions. 

James  Goodnight,  president  and  co¬ 
founder  of  SAS.  said  be  implements  a  bV 
eral  brand  of  management.  “I  try  to  listen 
to  what  developers  and  managers  are  say¬ 


ing.”  he  said.  “Granted,  management-by- 
consensus  is  more  tizne-consuming,  but  it 
tends  to  keep  people  motivated  and  helps 
to  satisfy  their  creativity.  New  ideas  lead 
to  new  products.” 

The  SAS  System  is  the  organuation’s 
flagship  product,  built  on  a  multivendor 
architecture  that  allows  it  to  operate  with 
as  well  as  under  a  variety  of  hardware  and 
software  platforms,  such  as  those  from 
IBM.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Sim  Mi¬ 
crosystems.  Inc.,  Oracle  Systems  Coip. 
and  Computer  Associates  Internationa, 
Ii>c. 

OriginaQy  developed  as  a  statistics 


NETW#RLD90  DALLAS 

September  10-13, 1990 


Dallas  Convention  Center 


NetWodd  90  Dallas  has  nxtved  to  a  site  almost  as 
large  as  Texas  ^  the  Dallas  Convention  Center. 
More  than  400  exhibitors  wiH  showcase  the  latest 
technology  that  links  your  information  systems  to¬ 
gether.  from  LANs  in  the  comer  office  to  strategic 
networks  that  span  the  globe.  NetWork!  90  Dallas 
needs  no  further  introduction;  the  show  has  be¬ 
come  the  industry's  hottest  high  technology  event, 
according  to  exhibitors  and  attendees  alike! 

Protessionais  do  need  to  make  the  right  con¬ 
nections  in  order  to  succeed  in  business,  and 


planning  makes  the  difference  in  finding  the  sol¬ 
utions  for  your  business  needs. 

Mark  your  calendar  now  to  attend  the  vrorld's 
most  extensive  event  on  computer  connectivity, 
product  technology  and  education.  The  highly  re¬ 
garded  NetWork!  seminar  series  begins  on 
Monday.  September  10,  with  the  NetWork!  pro¬ 
duct  and  services  exposition  opening  on  the  11th 
and  continuing  to  the  13th.  For  your  full  attendee 
program  guide  or  information  on  exhibiting  In 
NetWork!,  please  call  1-800-444-EXPO. 


package,  the  product  has  expanded  over 
the  years  to  provide  data  access,  data 
management  aixi  graphical  presentation 
capabilities.  The  program  found  its  first 
ni^  among  graduate  students  in  the 
U.S.  and  has  gained  much  of  its  solid  repu- 
tatkm  via  their  word-of-mouth  endor^ 
ments. 

Larry  Fbhlman,  an  associate  at  Black- 
stone  Financial  Management  in  New 
York,  said  be  remembers  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  SAS  System  as  a  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  University  back  in 
1979.  ”I  was  really  impressed  with  the 
easy-to-use  langu^,”  D^himan  said, 
adding  that  whenevo-  he  has  changed  jobs 
or  positions,  be  has  always  asked  for  the 
SAS  System  to  be  installed  on  at  least  one 
of  the  computers  to  which  he  has  access. 

The  firm  has  attracted  a  very  large  and 
very  loyal  user  base  over  the  years.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  establishement  of  21  sub- 
skfiaries  overseas,  —  starting  with  one  in 
the  UK  in  1980  it  is  working  on  estab¬ 
lishing  the  same  kind  of  trust  on  an  inter- 
national  basis. 

“We're  going  to  do  it  through  strong, 
local  support,”  said  Barrett  Joyner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  U.S.  meeting  at  SAS.  'it's  a  com¬ 
bination  of  local  employees  plus  technical 
support  via  our  satellite  network.  The  lit¬ 
erature.  interfaces  aix!  tutorials  have 
be^  retooled  in  different  languages,  and 
the  subsidiaries  will  always  have  access  to 
the  actual  software  developer.  ” 

The  firm's  European  operation  in  Hei¬ 
delberg.  West  Germany,  accounts  for 
32%  of  new  sales,  Goodnight  said. 

Home  support 

SAS  extends  the  same  intensive  support 
commitment  to  its  users  at  home.  An  en¬ 
tire  building  at  the  SAS  is  devoted  to 
classrooms  for  seminars,  lectures  and 
hands-on  trainipg  classes;  another  build¬ 
ing  is  under  construction  for  producing 
video  tutorials.  The  organization  sends 
out  a  quarterly  video  newsletter  to  its  re¬ 
gional  user  groups.  The  videos  include 
question-and-answer  sessions.  {Hoduct 
previews  and  how-to  tips. 

“We  are  continually  listening  to  our 
customers'  needs  thrwigh  surveys,  bal¬ 
lots  and  over  the  phone,”  said  Goodnight, 
who  still  devotes  approximately  45%  of 
his  time  to  software  applications  develop¬ 
ment.  He  keeps  a  manual  of  documrat^ 
user  feedback  on  his  desk. 

“Research  and  devekqnnent  are  our 
strong^  assets.”  said  Wink  Swain,  SAS’ 
marketing  communicatkms  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  "We  don’t  want  our  users  to  hit  a 
brick  waD  when  they  reach  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  program.”  Swain  said.  SAS  relies 
on  users  for  a  “broad-based  view”  of  the 
work!  and  aUocates  45%  of  its  revenue 
spendingforR&D. 

There  are  1,400  empk^ees  at  the 
North  Cardina  headquarters,  which  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  1 00  acres  of  land  and  encir¬ 
cles  a  six-acre  lake.  Employees  call  it  “the 
campus,”  because  of  the  bcQity’s  unusual 
amdance:  Canoes  float  on  the  lake,  chil¬ 
dren  play  on  swings,  and  employees  play 
chess  and  bsten  to  music  played  softly  on  a 
grand  piano.  Among  the  large  buildings 
"on  campus”  is  a  fuD-scale  gymnasium 
c<xn{dete  with  a  Nautilus  room,  a  two- 
tier^  cafeteria,  tennis  courts,  and  sever¬ 
al  on-site  child-care  centers. 

The  feeling  that  the  headquarters  is  a 
campus  reflects  not  only  the  general  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  place  but  also  the  firm’s 
origins.  Before  coming  to  SAS.  Goodnight 
was  a  professor  of  statistics  at  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  University  in  Raleigh. 
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Reprints  from  Computerworld  provide  a 
valuable  marketing/sales  tool  for  your  company! 


Editorial  articles  are  available  as  reprints  and  con  be  ordered  in  various 
quantities,  and  customized  to  include  your  company  logo  and  sales  offices. 
Whether  you  wish  to  have  reprints  of  on  article  written  specifically  about  your 
company  ora  subject  of  general  interest,  these  reprints*  can  be  a  great  resource 
for  use  in: 

■  Promotional/P.R.  materials  ■  Internal  meetings  ■  Company  seminars 

*  Produced  in  minimum  quantities  of 500  for  blocic-and'^ite  and  two  coior  reprints; 

1 ,000  for  four-  color  reprints. 

For  complete  information  on  ordering  reprints  contact: 

Sharon  Bryant 
Reprints  Department 
Computerworld 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  AAA  01701-9171 
Tel.  508-879-0700 
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Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn't  apply  to 
Compuleneorld. 

That’s  because  nobody's  willing  to  give  up  Computerworld  until  they’ve 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^e  on  the  competition. 

Ybu’U  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
publication.  The  Premier  100,  an  aimual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 

TIm  NMnwMUir  •!  WinMiiM 
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Systems  integration  rings  bells 

Regionals  brand  systems  integration  as  the  hottest  business  niche  to  hit 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CKstm 


The  urge  to  branch  out  is  not 
new  to  teleidiooe  companies.  Di¬ 
versifying  beyond  basic  tele¬ 
phone  services,  the  nation’s  re¬ 
gional  BeQ  holding  companies 
have  entered  many  businesses, 
indudii^  ceOuUr,  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  publishing  and  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  sales. 

Recently,  however,  a  number 
of  them  have  embarked  on  what 
is  perhaps  the  hottest  computer 
service  niche:  systems  integra¬ 
tion.  Some  have  entered  the 
market  through  acquisition;  oth¬ 
ers  have  established  partner¬ 
ships  with  established  players. 

However,  all  are  fac^  with 
defining  themselves  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  arena  while  leveraging  off  the 
comuderabie  presence  of  their 
local  phone  companies  among 
potential  customers. 

With  their  cash  reserves,  the 
regionals  "have  no  problem  bel¬ 
lying  up  to  the  bar  and  spending  a 
couple  hundred  million,"  said 
Rich  Peterson,  bead  of  Impact 
Research.  Inc  in  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  NJ. 

Inflotwd  •xpwctofions 

Even  so.  he  said,  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  regionals  for  this 
market  may  be  inflated.  Chicago- 
based  Aroeritech,  for  example, 
said  it  believes  the  regional  mar¬ 
ket  for  its  kind  of  information 
systems  solutions  will  reach  the 
$600  milliofi  ballpark  by  1992. 
‘Traditional  systems  companies 
have  taken  maybe  20  years  to 
get  there,"  Peterson  said. 

The  leader  of  the  pack .  Frier¬ 
son  and  others  said,  is  Nynex 
Corp.’s  AGS  Information  Ser- 
via,  Inc  The  $200  million  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  became  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  New  York- 
based  Nynex  in  October  1988. 


Sue  Luster,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Mountainside.  NJ., 
firm,  said  Nynex  has  wisely  fol¬ 
lowed  a  hands-off  management 
approach,  letting  AGS  pursue  its 
specialities  in  banking,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  utility  firms. 

"[The  Nynex  name)  has  as¬ 
sisted  us  in  opening  doors,"  Lus¬ 
ter  added,  noting  that  AGS  can 
and  has  collaborated  with  other 
nonregulated  Nynex  subsidiaries 
in  iobs  for  its  300  or  so  custom¬ 
ers. 

Meanwhile,  the  peculiar  rtg- 
ulatory  restraints  that  bind  thdr 
parent  corporations  mean  these 
integrators  must  tiptoe  around 
certain  subjects.  they  can 
build  two  local-area  networks, 
for  instance,  they  are  prohilMted 
fiom  constructing  the  hmg-diS' 
tance  connection  between  them 
or  even  from  recommending  a 
long-distance  provider. 

In  the  case  of  AGS,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  forced  to  spin  o6  its 
manufacturing  arm  at  the  time  of 
the  Nynex  purchase.  In  addition, 
like  all  the  other  regional  Bell 
holding  company-owned  inte¬ 
grators,  it  is  prohibited  from  do¬ 
ing  facility  management  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  such  as  running  a 
network  management  or  data 
processing  center. 

Under  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  that  broke  up  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  in  1984,  the  regionals  can¬ 
not  manufacture  equi^Hnent, 
process  information  (although  a 
recent  ruling  aDows  them  to 
transport  it)  or  provide  long-dis¬ 
tance  services. 

When  it  comes  to  questions 
about  complying  with  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  judgment  prohibitions. 
Luster  concluded,  "We  have  a 
policy: ‘If  in  doubt,  shout.’  " 

L^t  July,  Philadelphia-based 
Beil  Atlantic  Corp.  founded  Bell 
Atlantic  Systems  Integration 
Co.,  acquiring  Arlington.  Va.- 


based  American  Management 
Systems. 

According  to  Executive  Vke- 
F^esident  A1  Smith,  the  move 
was  necessary  because  Ameri- 
tech  was  trying  to  capture  the 
broader  ne^  of  Bell  Atlantic's 
customers.  "They  have  a  very 
large  c&eot  base  with  a  lot  of  in- 
fomatkm  needs  that  go  beyond 
basic  voice,"  said  Smith,  a  for¬ 
mer  Amoican  Management 
Systems  executive. 


The  unit,  now  with  10  cus¬ 
tomers.  vriD  concentrate  on  im- 
a^ng,  networic  integration  and 
interopmability  and  public  safety 
systems.  Smith  said,  adding  that 
his  company  hopes  to  generate 
about  $6  million  in  revenue  Uiis 
year  and  $50  million  within  the 
next  four  years. 

Smith  said  regional  BeO  bold¬ 
ing  companies  can  logically  pur¬ 
sue  IS  jobs  "because  most  have 
large,  sophisticated  depart¬ 
ments."  However,  be  added, 
most  lack  a  knowledge  of  vertical 
industries  —  the  special  needs  of 
a  hosptal,  an  insurance  company 
or  a  bank,  for  instance. 


"By  and  large,  we’re  not  in 
that  busmeas."  said  Dave  Re- 
beny.  mce-president  of  systems 
engineering  and  devdopmeot  at 
US  West  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogies. 

The  US  West  unit,  founded  in 
1985,  was  established  to  serve 
the  informatioo  and  systems  in- 
tegratioD  needs  of  US  West  T 
think  we  woidd  suffer  a  tittle  as  s 
[systems  integration)  supplier 
until  we  demonstrate  more  in- 
temal  usage."  Reberry  said. 

US  West  and  other  regknals, 
he  said,  are  undergoing  a  com¬ 
mon  imgratioo  toward  more 
flexible,  eoterprisewide  informa- 
tioo  systems. 

For  Chicago-based  Ameri- 
tech  Information  Systems,  Inc., 
8  partnership  with  Otawa-based 
systems  integrator  SHL  Sya- 
tembouse,  Inc  provided  an  en¬ 
try  point  into  the  market.  Ameri- 
tech  began  working  with  SHL  in 
January  1988.  a  relatkmship  that 
was  continued  a  year  later  when 
Ameritech  Information  Systems 
was  formed. 

"Early  on.  SHL  wrote  the 
proposals."  Ameritech  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Vice-IVesident  of 
Marketing  Stephen  FL  Nebon 
said.  "This  year,  more  than  half 
of  the  pn^ioaals  were  designed 
and  written  by  Ameritech  peo- 
pie.” 

The  Indian^iolis  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Communications  Agency  is 
using  the  Ameritech  subskhary 
to  design  and  install  a  $25  million 
county  wide  radio  and  computer- 
aided  emergency  dispatch  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  w^  work  in 
conjuDCtkxi  with  a  $10  milliQQ 
enhanced  911  system  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  Indiana  Bell. 

However,  the  fact  that  both 
parts  of  the  project  come  from 
Ameritech  subsidiaries  —  one  a 
systems  integrator,  one  a  phone 
company  —  "had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  choice,"  said  Deputy 
Director  for  Op^tions  and  Ad- 
ministratkn  Jack  Spriggs,  who 
added  that  be  selected  the  sy^ 
terns  intention  proposal  on  Ks 
own  merits. 


INTERKATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Free  for  ail 

The  issue  is  still  evolviag 
through  court  dedsioDs  in  the 
U.S.,  but  pro-software  Inter¬ 
fax  copyright  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  disappointed  bat 
week.  The  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  said  DO 
to  copyri^t  (xoteetkm  for  In¬ 
terfax  softme  with  a  draft 
by  the  European  Pariiameot 
of  a  uniform  software  copy¬ 
right  bw  that  contains  a  spe¬ 
cific  exclusion  of  program  in¬ 
terfaces. 


Lapping  up  the  aaiiet 

Next  year,  Tokyo-based 
Nippm  Steel  Corp.  will  be 
bringing  a  bptc^  or  oote- 
book-sise  computer  to  mar¬ 
ket,  the  firm  s^.  When  the 
first  of  the  lines — most  likely 
the  bptop  hits  the  sbetf . 
it  coidd  make  its  manubetur* 
er  the  first  Japanese  sted 
firm  to  enter  that  roaiket.  If 
Nif^MMi  realizes  its  eiqiecta- 
tions,  the  bundi  will  also 
boost  the  firm’s  computer 
dhriston  to  fiscal  1993  sales  in 
the  $1.8  billion  ballpark. 


Sharing 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  young  firm  to  go  pubbc;  it 
is.  however,  if  the  firm  in 
question  b  one  in  whidi  IBM 
holds  a  stake.  Nevertheless, 
offidab  at  IBM  Japan  Ltd. 
said  IBM  has  given  a  green 
light  to  Japan  Buaineaa 
Corp.  (JBC)  to  offer  its 
,  shares  in  Japan’s  over-the- 
'  counter  market.  IBM  cur¬ 
rently  owns  35%  of  JBC. 


Apple 

FROM  PAGE  83 

to  have  escaped  much  of  tbe 
cost-cutting  that  trimmed  U.S. 
operations  earlier  this  year. 

"We  were  not  impacted  by 
tbe  [cost-cutting]  measures ,"  De 
Luca  said.  "I  don't  see  that  hap¬ 
pening  here." 

Apple  Eurt^  has  also  been 
shield  from  tbe  low-end  prod¬ 
uct  vacuum  that  has  sucked  away 
a  lot  of  Apple’s  ori^na)  low-end 
market  in  the  U.S..  said  Dan 
Byrne,  director  of  European  op¬ 
erations. 

"We’re  less  vulnerable  to  not 
having  something  at  the  low 
end"  because  Europe  has  never 
been  as  big  a  market  for  low-end 
machines  as  the  U.S.,  he  said. 
"Many  countries  have  never 
even  marketed  tbe  Apple  11." 


Adding  European  spice  to  Apple 


Can  a  dose  of  imported  European  mind-set  help  turn  thmgs 
around  at  struggling  Ap(^’  fXiservers  said  that  new 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Michael  Spinefler  should  be  able 
to  tran^E^t  some  winning  strategies  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  But  even  Apple  executives  pointed  out  that  the  for¬ 
mer  Apple  Europe  chief  wQJ  find  more  than  an  ocean  sepa¬ 
rating  the  U.S.  and  European  markets. 

Spindier  brings  to  the  U.S.  a  perspective  of  market 
differentiation  he  acquired  dealing  with  the  diverse  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  This  will  serve  him  well  in  the  U.S.. 
whid)  presents  its  own  maiket  diversity  in  the  form  of 
corporate,  education  and  home  markets. 

"In  part.  Spindier  is  tbe  right  guy  for  theje^  because  he's 
used  to  locali^g  Apple’s  selling  a^  mark^iflg  strategies  across 
Europe,"  said  Beter  Rogers,  an  analyst  at  Robertson,  Stephens  & 
Co.  in  San  Frandaco.  ' 

But  of  ^lindler's  job  will  be  to  puO  tbe  corporate  organiation 
together,  somethiog  he  has  already  effected  in  tbe  European  or^- 
nizaiion.  according  to  Apple  Eurox  marketing  director  Guerrino 
De  Luca.  However,  Spim^  cannot  expect  to  find  his  new  territo¬ 


ry  a  mirror  image  of  Europe.  "What  is  good  for  us  is  not  good  in 
the  U.S.,*’ said  Jean  Cabnon,  director  of  strate^  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  Apple  Eun^. 

One  of  the  key  dxforoKes  is  tbe  dealer  chanoei  and  customer 
^  makeup.  Apple  Europe  has  a  dose  network  of  loyal  dealers 
^  in  Europe,  including  the  hi^ily  successful  Appie  Centers 
^  that  seD  nothing  but  Apple  products.  Tbe  fonnula  works 
well  for  tbe  Eurc^wan  buyer,  who  requires  more  ser¬ 
vices  and  guidance  from  dealers. 

In  tbe  more  mature  U.S.  market,  however,  custom¬ 
ers  are  concerned  with  prix  and  do  not  need  tbe  band- 
bolding  that  ^ple  Centers  provide,  Caknon  said. 
Tbou^  Apple  U.S.A.  is  rt^xNtedly  considering  tbe  estab- 
bshment  of  Hsown  Apple  Centers,  "it's  ■  concept  that  wiD  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  implemeot ,"  Im  predicted. 

Some  analysts  agre^  U.S.  customers  ‘like  to  go  to  a  dealer 
that  can  offer  them  multivendor  sohitioos,"  said  Eric  Zimits,  an 
analyst  at  Rauscher  F’ieroe  Refsnes  in  Dallss.  "I’m  not  sure  [Apple 
Centers]  will  work  over  here." 

RICHARD  EHSTORE 
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Herds  your  chance  to  ta 


With  our  new 

ACCUM  ASTER*  Services  Wbrkstation, 
y  ou  can  reconfigure  your  AIKT 800  Service, 
SDN  or  ACCUNET*  Digital  Services 
networks  without  any  help  from  us. 

If  yixi're  an  .MsT customer,  you  could  be  in  a  [rosition 
of  real  power  sitting  in  front  of  the  new  ACCUMASTER  Serc  ices 
Vittrkstation. 

The  .ACCl  'M. ASTER  Services  VCorkstation  is  an  enhanced 
graphics  terminal  with  so  much  capabilitc'  it  lets  you  recon 


figure  your  AT^tT  traffic  any  way  you  want,  to  reroute  around 
trouble  and  juggle  heavy  volume. 

Say  you  ha\'e  a  flood  of  800  calls  going  through  your 
Northeast  telemarketing  center  when  a  real  flood  causes 
\-our  PBX  to  go  down.  Just  by  clicking  your  mouse, you  can 
redirection)  of  the  endangered  calls  to  your  West  Coast 
center  and  the  remaining  30%  to  your  Midwest.  (Or  whatever 
split  \<)U  decide  on.)  Without  any  help  from  us,you  just  saved 
your  company  valuable  800  calls  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost. 

I  lere’s  .something  else  the  ACCUMASTER  Services 


I 

I 

j 


ke  total  control  of  AE^ 

Workstation  can  save  you.  Money  By  letting  you  consolidate 
your  existing  and  future  services  into  a  single  workstation,  it 
cuts  down  on  the  equipment  you  need  to  run  your  network. 

So  if  youd  like  to  manage  your  network  more  effectively 
give  us  a  call.  By  letting  you  control  a  piece  of  our  business, 
we  can  probably  help  you  run  yours  better. 

Network  ControL  Another  AI&T  advcmtagp. 

1 

The  right  choice. 

Bor  more  information  on  the  ACCUMASTER  Services 

Workstation,  call  yourATsT  Account  Executive  or 

1800NET-MGMT. 

1  ■  ■  ‘  ■ 

COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


Homegrown  technology  passed  over  Down  Under 


BY  PETER  YOUNG 

VaCULTOCV 


SYDNEY^  Austraba  —  A  New  South 
WUes  govenment  authority  has  r^ected 
a  tennmal  destgoed  and  ma^  in  ^ikralia 
in  favor  of  a  smilarly  priced,  fully  import* 
edternunaL 

BuB  HN  Information  Systems,  Inc., 
which  is  baddng  the  Australian  teRninal. 
said  it  is  so  angered  by  the  dedskm  that  it 
plans  to  reassess  its  participation  in  the 
l^rtnership  for  Devdoproent  Program 
(PDF). 

The  terminals  were  being  considered 
by  the  New  South  Wales  Roads  and  Traf* 


6c  Authority  (RTA)  as  part  of  a  $2.35  mil* 
lion  to  $3.9  million  up^ade  of  its  registry 
offices.  The  new  machines  passed  techni¬ 
cal  tests  with  flying  colors,  according  to 
several  sources,  but  the  RTA  recom* 
maided  that  the  order  for  1,500  units  be 
placed  with  either  Italy’s  Ing.  C.  Olivetti 
ft  Ca  or  U.S.-based  NCR  C^.  Neither 
company  has  plants  in  Australia,  so  pre- 
sumihly  their  terminals  would  have  to 
come  in  from  overseas. 

Bull  HN  general  manager  Graham 
Moore  said  the  dedsioo  made  a  mockery 
of  the  POP.  of  adnch  his  company  was  the 
flrst  member. 


were  sunxtsed  to  work  under  the  pro¬ 
gram,"  be  said.  "AROC,  the  Brisbane- 


tbe  production  line  in  Bull’s  North  Ryde 
plant,  which  has  been  certified  by  both 
Standards  Australia^and  Telecom. 


“The  government  hasn’t  met  its  side 
of  the  bargain,"  Moore  claimed.  “How 
can  I  go  to  my  parent  con^iany  and  con¬ 
vince  them  to  up  a  product  if  an  Aus* 
tralian  state  government  isn't  evoi  will* 
ing  to  it  up?" 


acter  recognitimi  and  printers  connected 
to  Fuptsu  Ltd.  systems  based  on  Intel 
Corp.  80386  daps. 

In  addition,  the  ARDC  system  existed 
only  in  prototype  form  untfl  recently,  and 
the  RTA  project  called  for  all  offices  to  go 
on-line  simultaneously  in  real  time  by 
February  1991. 

“Looking  at  that  time  frame,  there 
were  risks.  Combined  with  that.  Bull  did 
not  have  as  good  an  overall  {xnposal  as 
other  companies,"  Deaom  said.  He  con¬ 
firmed  that  a  final  recommendation  has 
been  made  cm  t^  project,  but  that  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the  chosen  sup(^- 
er  have  not  yet  been  finalized. 

Young  is  Queensiand  editor  at  Com- 
puterworld  Australia. 


"This  was  an  example  o(  bow  things 


W^tli  Chipcom,  all  you 
need  to  reconfigure 
your  network 


based  crxnpany  making  the  terminals,  is  a 
small,  battling  Australian  operaticm 
with  an  innovative  product.  At 
conaderable  expense,  we  put  in 
the  resources  to  validate  it  and 
make  it  a  reliable  world-class 
product.  But  in  the  end,  RTA 
told  Bull  it  considered  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  terminal ‘too  risky.'  ’’ 

The  decision  was  ma^  the  same 
week  as  the  first  units  began  rolling 


unals.isa 
itiwj  G 

o 


Geoff  Deaom,  directs  of  regis¬ 
tration  and  Bcensing  for  the 
RTA,  said  the  ARDC  terminals 
have  a  bright  future.  However, 
they  formed  only  one  part  erf 
the  integrated  point-of-sale 
systems  gong  into  the  RTA’s 
137  re^stry  offices,  he  said.  Oth¬ 
er  compements  included  optical  char- 


is  this  simple  tool. 

Mana0ng  your  company’s  network  just  got  easier  Oupcom's 
ON  line  ^rseem  CoocentniDr’*' ^ves  you  a  toiaBy  new  dimension  in 
freedom  and  fledbilky  ftv  configuring  and  reoon^urii^  Urge,  com¬ 
plex  networks. 

The  unique  TriChannd™  achitectuie  of  ONbne  suq^rts  not  just 
ooe,,but  up  ID  three  separate  Ethernets.  Or  any  coorfanation  of 
Effierntt,  Ibken  Ring  and  FDCM  networks.  AQ  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  witfam  a  single  ONbne  concenoatoc 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Executive  shuffle 

An  executive  retR'ganization  at  Mips 
Computer  Systems,  Inc. — aimed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mips,  at  positioning  the 
Sunnyvale,  C^.-bt^ed  reduced  in- 
structioo  set  cmnputing  pioneer  to 
break  the  $1  billion  barrier  bdore  the 
decade’s  end  —  last  week  put  fcM'- 
mer  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  executive 
CharlM  Boesenberg  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  WTith  the  new  president 
concentrating  cm  customer-related 
issues,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Robert  Miller  said  he  will 
focus  on  the  strategic/cconpetitive/ 
technical  side  of  the  business.  Look¬ 
ing  out  (and  out  looking)  for  strategic 
allies  will  be  former  Executive  Vice- 
President  (rf  Field  Operations  RU- 
Uam  Jobe  —  as  of  last  week,  presi- 
doit  of  the  newly  formed  Mips 
Technology  Development  Group. 


Intepaaed  bcklging  and  roudiig,  and  a  sophisticated  network 
management  ^raem  aBow  moves,  adds  and  changes  to  be  made  with 
(ingei^ease. 

•Somed^  perhaps,  aD  ttetworks  wiO  be  as  lehaUe.  easy  to  maruge 
and  flex^  as  Chipcoro's. 

But  far  now;  no  one  ebe  can  lay  a  finger  on  us. 

For  more  infarmation,  call  l•8(M>•228•9930. 


CHIPCOM' 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 


GSM  aS00K9(M>SSiaS 


Like  parent,  like  sub 

Norristown,  Pd.-based  computer 
maintenance  vendor  Gran^a  Cenn- 
puter  Services,  Inc/s  recent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  React  Corp.,  a  $10  million 
maintenance  firm  in  Menlo  IM, 
Cahf.,  extends  the  acquisitor’s  pres¬ 
ence  into  50  U.S.  cities  and  some 
1,000  customer  sites.  Granada’s 
president  said  that  he  was  pleased; 
so,  no  doubt,  is  $2.5  bilhon  UK  ctm- 
glomerate  Granada  Grotq)  PLC,  S 
which  owns  not  only  the  Norristown 
firm’s  British  parent  but  also  Grana¬ 
da  Computer  Services  Int^nationa], 
reputed  to  be  Europe’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  computer  maintenance  firm. 
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INFCmMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
Mtau^meni  ConstUting 

Cmtf  A  rMOV  is  ooe  of  ite  flMNt  ncoetsfiiJ  nnafcaeu  coQsuUing 
firms  in  die  u!s.  nnd  we  «e  conently  etpwBm  am  lafonBrnkm 
Tecfanokigy  Groop  *Nllk»•lly^  Thu  is  an  exceOcn  oivanBu^ 
dam  processing  profeaiKMitls  «  all  levds  10  eiqand  ifaeir  sldU  ms. 
Med  candidala  wiU  be  higldyqiialiried  nd  expeneoc^  InfonBntion 
Systems  ProfessioaaU  in  m  IBM  symesni  building  coviroMneaL 


ReUied  experience  stMMld  iaclodei 


EailiBM 

IMS 

COBOL 

PROGRAMMERS 

IDMS 

PUl 

PROGRAMMERS/ 

DB2 

BAL 

ANALYSTS 

ADABAS 

4CL 

Projea  Leaders/Managen 

Rxnjs 

RPC  400 

DBA’s 

Rct^ 

CASE  TOOLS  (lEW/IEF) 

Manufacutfing 

InfonBatkM  Engineeriiig 

OU  Mid  Gas 

RiU  life-cycle  fysten 

BMiking 

GovenroenL 

devdopmeni 

INsciliom  available  naikmally. 

hior  coQsiUling  experience  is  a  definiie  phis. 

Contact  or  mail  reauaae  to  Thoaaaa  E.  Wapwr,  Nmkmal  Dirfctor 

MCHR.  2MdNatMMlCil7Caila',Clrv«ind,Ohio44114. 

Ernst &Ybung 


SYS/ Analyst 

’■Kk+ . IMMED.  intsrvisw 

In  Manhattan 

AS-400  SPC’s 


y  visiitospot 


JB^RCG/ pno-Accrns.  inc 

1900  Loop  West,  Suite  200 
Houston  Texfts  77019 

A  piemiof  ronttact  consullmg  i.fTn  ,s  searcMrig  ‘Of 

Technical  Consultants 

Ahc  would  like  10  r.et  7£  ic  SCi*.  o*  t*)*-  D''ti''9  'Ete 
P<3s>t<of>s  eaisi  m  T|3tes  OilIa^o'Tta  and  Saud  AtaOK 
A5400,  PPGtii  SVHOH 
OBOL  PL1 


1-800-877-5383 


Is  integration  all  it  seems? 

A  boon  to  excellent  managers  may  be  a  threat  to  corporate  also-rans 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CWSTATF 

10  the  private  sector,  the 
U.S.  systems  integratkm 
business  will  grow  at  a 
compounded  rate  of  29% 
per  year  through  1994,  ac* 
cording  to  a  study  by  maik^  re¬ 
search  firm  Input.  Inc.  In  the 
government  arena,  systems  inte¬ 
gration  wiB  grow  17%  per  year, 
the  company  says.  Workht^, 
the  overall  growth  should  come 
in  at  24%  per  year. 

The  future  certainly  lodes 
rosy  for  systeips  integrators. 
But  win  the  industry’s  growth 
create  a  booming  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  syste^  profession¬ 
als?  Not  necessarily. 

Companies  are  hiring  ^rs- 
tems  integrators  to  improw  the 
efficiency  and  connectivity  of 
their  informatioo  systems.  As  a 
result,  they  win  expect  to  get  by 
with  fewer  IS  p^esstonals  on 
staff,  says  Jay  Gaines,  an  execu¬ 
tive  recruiter  in  New  York.  Inte¬ 
grators  will  be  hii^.  but  they 
will  also  be  discing  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  en4doyed  in-bouse  today. 

‘To  the  degree  that  systems 
integration  is  successful,  it  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  there  are  going 
to  he  fewer  overall  Jobs,"  Gaines 
says.  Growth  of  systems  int^a- 
tjon  wiQ  diffiinate  <^>portunities 
for  “margioal''  IS  pr^essio^. 
Middle  managers  who  made  it  to 


their  positions  without  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  cutbacks,  be 
adds. 

Not  everyone  totally  agrees. 
That  scenario  may  unfold  but  not 
anytime  soon,  says  Ed  Hogan, 
a  managing  associate  at  the  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Coopers 
&  Lybrand,  based  { 
in  ^shington,  D.C.  ,  i 
IS  staffs  will  keep  j 
busy  with  day-uxtay 
maintenance  and 
operations,  Hogan 
says.  Furthermore, 
systems  integratioD 
profects  may  even 
add  a  little  to  the 
head  count  at  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  organiaations 
rather  than  reducing 
it  as  firms  hire  people  to  take 
care  of  new  apphations. 

Don’t  exp^  the  growth  of 
systems  integration  to  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a  lot  of  start-up 
companies  either,  says  Len  D(> 
herty,  vice-president  of  Gustin 
fartners,  an  executive  search 
firm  specializing  in  the  field.  The 
jobs  that  systems  integrators 
create  will  tend  to  be  at  big,  es- 
taUished  players  such  as  Com¬ 
puter  Sdraces  Corp.  and  Ander¬ 
sen  Ctmsulting.  he  sa^. 

The  firms  that  will  be  prime 
players  are  already  estabfisbed 
because  of  the  deep  pocl^  it 
takes  to  finance  the  business. 


Doherty  says.  Executives  at 
some  integrators  are  already 
having  sectmd  thou^ts  about 
the  business  because  profit  mar¬ 
gins  are  slimmer  than  expected, 
be  says:  ‘The  bkxxn  is  off  the 
rose.  While  systems  int^ratioo 
is  a  natural  evolutioo  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  it  ia  not  a 
2  field  for  small  ^y- 
I  ^  ers.” 

_ »  I  IS  professkmals 

I  who  would  like  to  «q>- 
date  their  resumes 
to  get  in  sync  with 
the  systems  integra- 
tkm  trend  would  be 
wise  to  consider  the 
requirements  of  spe¬ 
cific  firms.  “I’ve 
seen  a  kk  of  mis¬ 
matches.”  according 
to  Doug  Aldricfa.  a  vke-preaidem 
at  Booz.  Allen  6  Harrdhon,  Inc., 
a  New  York-based  consulting 
firm  that  to  branched  into  sys- 
terns  integratioo. 

I^ople  should  find  an  integra¬ 
tor  wh^  methods  match  their 
own,  he  says.  In  general,  sys¬ 
tems  integration  people,  must  be 
more  flexible  than  corporate  IS 
professkmals,  Aldrich  adds. 
They  must  focus  oo  delivering  a 
working  system  on  schedule 
rather  than  on  controls  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  even  when  it  means 
bending  rules  or  cutting  corners. 

A  recent  survey  of  systems 
integratioo  executives  by  the 


trade  association  Adapao  identi¬ 
fied  skiHs  that  systems  integra¬ 
tors  look  for  in  ecqrtoyees. 

The  executives  pointed  to 
praject  roanagement  as  the  most 
critical  skill:  One-third  dted  it  as 
the  most  esaential  one  for  their 
business.  They  said  that  lack  of 
systems  integratkn  manage¬ 


Aldrichadds. 

Other  skiUs  identified  in  the 
Adapao  survey  inchide  the  foi- 
lowing: 

•  Knowledge  of  systems  design 
and  architecture. 

•  Software  requirements  analy¬ 
sis —  the  ability  to  work  with  us¬ 
ers  to  determining  software  fea¬ 


t*  ROWTH  OF  SYSTEMS  integration  will 
f  eliminate  opportunities  for  "marginal''  IS 
I  professioniJs.  Middle  managers  who 
made  it  to  their  positions  without  distinguishing 
themselves  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cutbacks. 

JAY  GAINES 
EXECUTIVE  RECRUITER 


ment  akiils  ia  the  leading  reason 
for  refusing  to  take  00  a  project. 

A  good  project  manager  can 
ptao,  organize  and  coatrol  sys¬ 
tems  integration  projects,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  best  pedonnance 
from  numerous  groups  with  help 
from  “a  large  portion  of  people 
sldUs.”  Hogan  says. 

Some  integrators  like  to  see 
people  with  project  management 
experience  who  can  hit  the 
ground  running,  Aklricb  says. 
Others,  however,  prefer  to  take 
people  directly  out  of  college  — 
they  find  experienced  IS  pe(^ 
have  to  “ualearn”  inappropriate 
methods.  Such  employers  usual¬ 
ly  provide  extensive  training  for 
th^reendts. 

Brople  wiffi  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  business  are  often  very 
valuable  to  systems  integrators. 


tures  and  fuoctkms. 

•  (^rsooal  communicatioo  — 
readE^,  writing,  qwaldng  and 
listening  skilla. 

Integrators  are  also  keen  on 
people  who  understand  a  pab¬ 
ular  cheat’s  business,  espedaOy 
as  they  seek  to  forge  ioog-Cenn 
relatiarahipe  with  their  cuMom- 
ers.  Compimies  hire  people  to 
work  under  a  qiedfic  cootract  af¬ 
ter  idendfying  the  sldBs  the  con¬ 
tract  will  call  for.  such  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bankmg  or  mamdactur- 
ing,  Doherty  says. 

There  are  many  industries 
that  interest  ot^ralors,  Aldrich 
says.  “It  is  not  important  what 
hiuawAia  you  kDOW,  M  loog  aS 
you  get  one  and  get  good  at  it” 

LadgniM  a  i  CtmpmUrmrU  copy 
cdilar. 
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PUTYOURSELFONTHEMAP 

Skr'iv  CaicnpHlrr  Hiinain*.  ttip  cDfDpsnv  rpMwned  hir  Mpmg  vimr  <il 
Ihr  fni«i  p)Wq9uiK  ftirtunr  oimpMur^  irwilir  rffmrrH  um>  iiI  Ihn* 
diU  pna-ming  jnd  nmfMlrr  nrtinnk  NVilim  rwh  ol  aw  mntW». 

uur  npntoe  an  laiiphHlcMKl  naMn  ^wmv  clf%Thipnieni.  twmiK  in- 
tearwinn.  and  mIucMma  ha*  pnundrd  a  valid  base  in  inkinnatHA 

ronmttins  Imm  whrh  an  naM  asiaams  ink>  manaarmnd  nifisuliinK 

Rrrmt  airairilir  aftanm  %nth  cnainr  llrnM  wv  a^vnan^  <  iuManmirm 
la<n»itnn  pnierts  lo  ta  and  are  etrvatinfi  axr  naotr  to  a  mnar  InH  a>l 
canaciMJinns  aMtim  ihr  andmirv  iMnanji  our  «aH  o<  mni*-atiin  ran  da* 


*  MVS  VliUNTERNALS  EXPERTS 


SYSTEMS 

Data  Baae  Anatyat . 

. IMMED.Need 

In  Mantiattan 


2  years  exp.  as  DBA  is  okay 
Major  Bank 


CalBo*  Of  send  resume  to 

(212)t44-t2S0 

Kxoe  Computor 

1440  Bw«y  M4-10S2 

NYC  10018 
orf AX  (212)M8>2846 


It  )uu  If  djaltfecO  aw  lafirT  leal  upfiainunilm  ha  um-  wwr  Drimi  am 
pnatm  (tut  vdi  rvM  >ou  and  tax  ytv  atahiir^  I  tprranm  in*  ran* 
arnaUMe  llui  require  desKn  or  mplrmmlaiirjai  experience  m  ikW  «4  (he 
lailaMnnit' 


•OS/2 

•  HP3000 

•  UNIX 

•COBOL/ MVS 

•  MS/DOS 

•PL/ I 

•DB/2 

•  Informix 

•  Windows  3 

•  Oracle 

•lEW 

In  aakMiiA  lia  the  pace  and  rhnla-ngr  iri  aw  iMirid<<a«  a>iTvaimiN>nl 
n«  R  Ffipiir  aUarr  aiT«i*|r  .uUanei  and  a  wperair  hmrM.«  pKlaifr  Ihal 
inrtbdn  hndih.  tde.  denUI  and  daaababtv  nturanrr.  unfeniilrd  lialaA  n- 
fund  a.delmed  aneome  wruian  plan.  tHatalam  aaaaUMVe  and  exre^ 
Nanai  nwin  inr  yrajMih 

Add  a  new  dunmuam  In  wwr  Matd  cnanr  In  Cnmpolrr  Hnrtrnn'. 
R«  ptimpl  ra3f»dmlH)n.  calL  Fax  aai  lunanrd  yaw  resume  la>  Ann 
fItcnHimd  fttpailRtenl  In  >i  J  call  (2Ult  -MC'i-tUi.  <MUadi‘  «d  N  J  tall 
WKVUl  .ra.M  OIMPITFJI  H(MU7()NSa)HP.  «4(l«dHtua<tn<ield 
Amw  UnuMwi  Lake*.  H  llTNtRHVS  Fax  r.UU  4(X.'  TtK6 


SMtfar  lynUi—  AiwIyM  lor  stsei  processing  com¬ 
pany  in  NE  Ohio  to  superviso  the  mstaiaeon  of  new  com¬ 
puter  system,  maaitam  an  803864taed  supar  microcom- 
putar  Mmg  a  UNIX  oparattng  systam.  evaiuabng  and  de- 
lannewig  the  oomph's  mSomiation  systems  requre- 
ments  nduding  selection  of  appropnate  hardware  &  soft¬ 
ware.  provide  tachnical  nstrxiction  and  aasstance  to  sys¬ 
tem  users.  Iran  personnel  in  ai  aspects  of  the  computer 
sysMh.  manage  &  coortSnate  comtxitar  systems  A  uses 
and  prapare  necessary  and  destrspie  computer  manage- 
rnani  reports,  siabstics  A  other  accounting  data  which  ui- 
timetaty  »  used  by  management  at  deoaion-makirtg  No 
exp.  raquaed  in  above  duties,  but  appti^ts  wM  Qualify 
<Mbi  MBA  n  mformatwn  Systems:  t  yr.  exp.  n  program- 
mra  using  UNIX  operating  system,  conductatg  teasibility 
shjdies.  tranmg  users  A  programnwig  usaig  management 
software  pecfcages.  which  pachagss  must  mctude  pro- 
grans  for  busatess  shppmg.  wventory.  cash  flow,  ac- 
coutts  receivable,  accounts  payabia.  general  ledger,  pur¬ 
chasing.  financial  reportmg.  Exparvnce  may  be  gamed  si- 
muRaneoualy  A  progrvrvning  experience  may  be  gamed 
«  school  40  hrs/wti.  9:30  am-5:30  pm.  S3B.OOO-'yr  Must 
have  proof  of  lagai  auVxxtty  to  work  permanently  m  u.S. 
Send  resune  lii  dapBcoU  (po  cats)  to  J  Davies. 
JO#1084S79.  Ohio  Bwwi  of  Employment  Services.  P  O 
Box  1618.  CoUnbus.  OH  43216. 


wmm 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYSTS 


Sunbeft  Opportunities 


uu 


COMPUTER 

HORIZONS 

CORP, 


An  Equal  <  ■ppumewv  Emphner  M  F 


DATA  PROCESSING 


Svens  wo  lKN«ic«y  tnc  a  swOMMry  ef  wiin  WU  YMS  tyilenn  nurvstemenl 
SwwoCoraoraiwi  pnxndeiiethrkcu  Out«s  mduOt  lecnrHcai  suppori  wstem 
«wwHc  apo  arqmeervn  services  id  H*64  onqn  ounnma  ana  inemtenanee  Decree 
aneomerresdemacancwsofrrwSienon  ««  Comoultr  Sewnce  v  EiKirca>  Enpi 


deQhHrnain-rwntiiPS-*  years  emer wee 


Sverdrup 

SVEROflIiP  TECHNOLOGY  INC 


Prinwry  <«soan»b>i>iws  mclude  mamie 
nance  and  partorntM*  1  unne  oi  40«aas 
NaTORAL  .n  UVSCICS  envirortmenl 
OMliKatons  mOude  a  S$  m  Coinpuier 
bience  and  3«  years  eipe'rence  in 
AOABAS  adnMwslurtdn 

Stemrup  technpiocy  inc  is  oedcaiad  to 
teenneai  etceHence  and  ehers  a  com 
cei  i'ite  oeneMs  {veeam  Tneve  ccoor 
luotws  are  located  ai  me  Siarvn  Smce 
Center  near  Mew  OrNent  and  only 
mnutet  awav  trom  me  GuH 

Cqad  inle«vUadcan(Male(thouMiubn«l 
'csurna  and  saUry  reqiHremenit  to 
Svevdrue  TecSeelep.  inc .  HumAn 
•eseiem  ONve.  Oa«t  BSOM  BNk 
UfSOV.  SIwne  Spn  CMr.  MS  3^ 
Equal  Oooonuiviy  Emoieye*  US  Ciiiatn 
lAO  may  oe  reouved 


LENCO  COMPUTER  CONSULTING  is 
currency  recruiting  Consultants  arvf  FuA 
Time  pereonnal  w«th  stiills  m  the 
foUawmg  areas; 

•  MEOtCAlO 

(P/A's  ertd  Proposal  Writers) 

•  COBOL.  CICS.  IMS 

•  AS/400,  SYS  36.  38 

•  ORACU.  SYBASE.  OB2 

•  lOMS/AOSO.  VAX.  ROB 
Ptaaee  call  or  PAX  rasuma  to; 


Prog. /Analyst 

IMMED.  Interview 

Salary-  MID  50's 

OS/MVS  COBOL 
MSA  A/P  G/L 

Minimum  2  years  MSA 
A/P  G/L  is  expected 


CaSBob  or  sand  rasuma  to 

(212)944-9250 

Ex«c  Computer 

1440  Dvay  Stete  1952 
10018 

or  FAX  roaumo  (212)  969-2946. 


(  :\  \/ 


COM  KM  IS 


UNISYS 


1100  DUS  am. 

Wt  ittw  ivatfil  laeweinemt  tv 
i>nOGMWMERSane  AMU.ySTS 
wffl  2  le  F  yam  ODcrenet  O" 
OMVCOBOl  syshms  Various 
Kxaum  inei  seen  SW.  UW  NE 
Nm  mw  Tn«vEi.iN6  Hsiiefts 
Pertnantni  ptanment  lor 
UNiSVS  Programmers  end 
wielyUs  Ihraughout  HieUS. 
FRgEeenneeieewyaiaatea. 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
Call  800/ BSUNiSYS 


44K  OVESSOE  CM/E  .  SUtE  100 
BUOMMC  CA  91E06- 
(01^641-300?  (7iq0&3-O6O» 
FAX  (Biot  641  2133 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

Plcaie  aulLe  aetr  '  eXv  dwMi  tw*c  arw  aad  rtfinitf 
opemafA  wnli  me  Wky^ief  skiih 

■  U.C  Orwtneen ka  IBM iWTMiM  .yuein 
..MWMms  MV\  UBMMS  VTaM- 
•fJiaiLE  AepKaUum  prufTMUaerv  ecvewTv 


THE  SEARCH  FIRM.  INC 

w  HWexT  rmrr  avn  mm.  sw  nu.vcBui.  u  w 
<4151 777-S866  FAX  777-8632 


BANKING 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALASKA  FAIRBANKS 
Dbmcier  of  AdmiriMrethre 
CompuBng  Department 

The  Oractor  a  raaponsbte  tor  devetotxng  luiure  equpment 
naeee  system  oae^  6  staffing  requrements  to  prende  ad- 
mnMeirve  computing  services  to  UAf .  manage  nstaied  com¬ 
puter  nardwere  (HP  j00Q«35.  Wang  VS/7l^  and  systems, 
draa  systems  devetopmem  protects  Req  s  techncai  knovyi- 
adge  6  work  axpenanca  wen  computer  networhng.  nckidkM 
mneomeutara.  contampurary  software  locas  (Unix.  SQL 
DBMS  COBOL-85.  C.E4W  OOP),  (kstnbutedprocesvig  Mr>- 
•nran  10  years  wraeasWy  progreearve  rtaponalbiMy  n  oom- 
putar  managwnani  (appropneie  educakon  may  be  substituted) 
Salary  «  OoE  Ctoe^  date  3i  Au^i  1996  Send  restxne 
e*ee  reiamnoea  6  odwr  sveportng  maiana*  to  Emoioyae  Reia- 
OOna.  Ewiaon  BUg..  IMF.  Farowiks.  AK  99775 
UAF  IS  EO/AA  EMPLOYER  6  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUnON 


COMPUTERWORLD 


rrr 


TANDEM 

FLORIDA 

CAREERS 


AUGUST  6, 1990 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


An  Equal  Opponunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


INNOVATING  BEYOND  THE  EDGE.  LEAVING  TRADITION  BEHIND. 


AS/400  S/38 

i  GET  TO  THE  HART 
^  OF  THE  BUSINESS... 


Wiih  VhiBMA  Han.  die  \atma  dttentfied  Mclkmcat  tcrmoea  cempeay  (deA 
Cited  tincdy  to  die  AS/400  and  S/M  syeeat^  Hi  the  country.  Ffotndtn^  wetiiMcai 
*1/  aofpMt  to  many  of  the  top  Fonuee  90  ciwnpomm  m  AmchOL.  am  om  the  conaulonc 
'  cspena.  commiurd  to  oiaaterM  (eehnotagma,  tacnduis  to  detadi  and  cteaMag 
^  aefutioea  Oitr  aceeieraiod  eroowi  wd  pAenomcnai  lueBCii  hei  creamd  a  need  hr 
uicnied  0«a  Ffocewdig  raOPBSIONAlS  to  atiaie  w  a  htgre  of  atgmficanr  chai 
'  lei^  aM  reward  in  a  I»^dp  pregiiMiiif  warn  enwowmem. 

*e  euticntly  re>|u>ie  mdtviduJa  andi  9*  yen**  aelid  Syatem  30.  IKIO.  COBOC 
caperence  and  proCicietiey  in  any  of  tlte  foMowwig: 

•  Toclictkal  Ce  daw  Ring  *  Omb  Ceeamaiadrailnni 

•  Dcalgn  •  Piefaet  HeaneemeM 

•  Educailen  *  Training  •  Nddact  OeWfapmem 

POSITIONS  AKE  CUUENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Gm  m  ihe  HAirr  el  challcn|p  and  rewerd  a  Vlwttmaa  Han  Ve  offer  otte  of  die 
ftnea  ctnii|»eieaion  paefca^  «  dm  indirnty.  iaieliidto|  htgii  earning  peaeMial. 
pfOyeei  divcmry.  incewivaa,  paid  leauranoe  oovcnpr,  rctocabon  anewanee  ai«d 
A!  otAei  impmanc  benefna  fteaae  aend  your  icauea  a  auia  eanfidenoe  lo:  Jar  ad 
a  OoRo.  rii  ~~  •  •  i,  V1dnaMa«M.  INC.,  3TT  iaai  »ann«eM 

Ooad.  »iiMc  4X9,  Lorahaie.  IL  M14«.  fTM)  yTl-UTd.  Oppertuaay  Em 
^  player  M/T 

r  WMttoan-Harl 

TIk  LoMler  ta  iIk  MAdraagc  SotatloM. 


SYSTEMS 

& 

PROGRAMMERS 

One  Project  manager  with  knowiedge  of 
Optical  Storage  salary  •  Project 
Manager  wfl  be  interfacing  with  the  svs- 
terns  group  utilizing  MVS.  Max  to  $75K. 

One  lEW  case  Tool  Technology  >  design 
and  construction  exp.  is  necessary.  M^ 
salary  to  S60K. 

Three  TPF  Programmers  with  exp.  in 
maintenarfce  or  instMation  or  systems 
service.  Mu  to  $8SK. 


Cal  Bob  or  MiNliMum*  to 

(212)144-1250 

Exae  Compular 

ItaOBaa*  Ma-iaS2 

NYC  lOOia 

V  FAX  (241m.)  (212)aa»4aM 


COMPUTERWORLD 


AUGUST  6, 1990 


KRAFT  General  FOOK 


STATE  OF 

MAINE 


DB2  and  CSP 
PROFESSIONALS 


DATA  DESIGN 

AS  m  miegfai  pan  o(  our  team,  you  nwsf  have  ai  least  2  years' 
relaional  database  experience  and  be  bmkar  wHh  data  (Siven 
systems  devetopmem.  Expenenoe  utaizing  CASE  Tools,  prefer¬ 
ably  cw.  m  thestsipon  ol  data  modelinfi  techniques  with  informa- 
tlor>  erttfneerwg  rrtethodoloey  IS  reqtxred. 

TO  aoiaa  top  laleni  we  offer  gerterous  salaries  and  complete 
bencIlB.  piuB  a  business  syssms  environment  Swr  oouU  lead  you 

beyond  oadMonal  leciinic^  ladders  and  kvo  general  marBaement 

jofe  us  mvS  make  business  hisiory.  and  a  name  for  yourseS.  To 
coriSdenttMly  eiqslore  Siese  opportuniBes.  send  yotx  resiane  lo- 
r^vicy  laora,  KraR  General  Poods.  KraA  Coun.  4N.  Glenview,  a, 
eooos.  weareanequaiopponuniiyAfnnnativeacaonemployBr- 


,  '  -h  1 


DATABASE  TECHNICAL 

were  dedcatod  lo  buMrrg  iTte  most  sophtsocaiBd  database 
enwonmerv  in  ihe  Industry.  Quallfled  information  Systems 
profesiBonals  wit  play  a  key  role  in  the  developmenc  of  DB2  for 
Order  Managemem  and  Hvxnan  Resources  appkeadons,  Ingres  lor 
Ihe  Plant  Hoor  and  aSNOO  for  Otstnbuoon  and  Manufactvxirrg 
Your  tectvscal  skits  rnust  incfude  a  rninirnum  0(2  years' experi¬ 
ence  in  Pre  dedgn  and  instakaacm  of  DB2.  Teradaia.  In^ea  or 
AMOO.  A  detWfed  working  knowledge  Of  software  mitsmafe. 
relaional  database  technology  and  software  engIneertng/CASE 
Toots  is  essenttaf. 


Senior  Technical 
Training  Specialist 


As  a  Senior  Technical  Trainir^ 
^)eaa]ist,  you  will  provide  tedmiw 
mining  support  in  the  analysis,  develop- 
meni,  delivery  and  evaluation  of  course¬ 
ware  for  dau  processir^  professionals  of 
tSe  Information  and  Telecommunicaiioos 
Dn^lon.  Opportunities  are  currently 
available  in  three  kxatkms;  LOCI  - 
Colorado  Springs.  LOC2  -  Memphis,  and 
LOC3  -  Los  Angdes. 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  you  must 
have  a  Bachelor's  degr^equivaleni,  6 
years  experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  which  tndudes  2  years  technical 
mining  experietKe  in  the  analysis, 
developmeni  and  delivery  of  software  . 
technical  mining  resources;  and  the 
ability  to  perform  as  a  'Tedinical  Lead* 
on  maior  training  devdoptneni  projects. 
Strong  human  relations  and  communka- 
tiorts  skills  and  at  least  two  years  of 
expertertce  in  an  IMS  environment  are  . 
also  necessary. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  ar>d 
comprdiensive  benefits  package,  and  the 
charge  to  work  for  one  of  the  top  ten 
(Xtmpanies  in  America.  To  apply  for  this 
career  opportunity,  please  send  your 
resume,  referencing  the  appropriate 
location  number,  to-.  Federal  Express 
CorporsUoa.  Data  Censer,  55SO  Tech 
Center  Drive,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80919,  Attention:  ALN. 


APPUCA-nON  ARCHITECTURE  &  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION 
DB2  •  Teradata  •  Ingres  •  ASMOO  -  CHICAGO 


/#  s  a  $23  bmon.  Ponune  so  corporaaon  wHh  operaaons  in 
140  counmes.  Kraft  General  Poods  is  tfie  largest  U.S.  based 
/  ^  imemattonai  food  company,  our  feformaaon  systems 
Group  IS  reshaping  arxJ  reengineenng  the  way  our  btsiness 
operates  and  oompeies. 


Plan 

Your 

Escape 


Tt^  erMforvneni  Isn't  lor  everyone,  we  wB  expea  you  lo  be 
someiNr^  of  a  visionary,  and  capable  of  provklng  business 
soluaons.  not  lust  technical  options.  8  you  have  etqxrtise  in  die 
foMowlr^  are^  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  In  Business.  Computer 
SoencB  or  mformaSon  systems,  let  us  hear  from  you 

APPUCATION  ARCHITECTURE 
The  AppUcailoo  Architecture  Group  wlO  provide  the  technical 
leadership  to  get  lhaft  General  Poods  from  a  oenaailscd  lo  a 
dfetrtbuted  envfronmeM  Yota  responsfbfUtles  wll  Indude  the 
implemeniatton  of  appUcation  archiieciwe.  reviewing  and  recom¬ 
mending  new  business  systems  development  tools,  performing 
qualiy  control  reviews,  lecommendhig  enhancements  to  mstaOed- 
bwe  appUcations.  devdoping  the  muMpfarform  messaging  faoiity. 
as  wed  as  tie  standanls  for  (Sstnbuted  data  processing 

Orekded  caneSdaes  must  possess  a  mkdmum  of  5  years’ 

systems  development  experience  inriuding  2  years  in  a  dtetnbuied 
processing  enviranmeni.  ki  addiiion.  you  shotid  have  a  working 
knowtedgo of  fiM  SNA  communicadons.  a  minimum  0(3  years' 
aqbenenoB  codfeg  Afve  programs  in  an  ASraoo  or  MVSOCS 
envVorvnBnt.  and  at  least  2  years’  relaoanal  database  environmeru 
eiqpertenoB.  a  back^owid  in  PU  2. 1  commmicatlons.  PSG  based 
APPC  developmeni  andror  HP  UNIX  is  preferred. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


FELON  DB2 


Got  iMad  widiiM  carnMiy  (OH  s  afaMoy  dm.  Kcne  H  cioriy  out  a  GranL  Our  Mock 
ioacaMd  itt  vakM  21S%  bat  yev.  Forbes  mad  us  OOK  of  Amorka’t  best  small 

eoMpattsa.  We’ve  emaadsd  imo  aev  mriiarie*,  ilMnki  ID  stfKoi'*  acquisttion  scraiefies. 
Aad  owe  ceisyef  eomrewcoBfullingeerv  ices  see  Bi  demend  from  eeleci  Fortune  1000 
menyfaccwcfs,  mepor  (inanciei  epd  insmrse  coByeniee.  service  oompeiues  aid  govern- 
OMM  egactes.  If  yoo’re  a  profeaioaal  ready  to  get  ahead,  get  in  touch  «rt(b  Keane. 

have  20  offices  from  Maine  to  Fkirida  end  throughout  dte  Midwest.  In  addiiioB  to 
TELON  aid  DB2.  KeaM  is  conlintaUy  kioking  ibr  lachnica]  profetsimab  with  2>S  years’ 
experience  in  any  of  the  foDowatg  aeaa: 

IMS  •  COBOL  •  AS400  •  PL/l  •  ADAB AS  *  SYSTEM  38  • 

FOCUS  ASSEMBLER  •  IDMS  •  VAX  ■  CICS  •  UNIX  •  C 

Kcaac  eflbrtal  employees  anopportualty  to  grow  with  the  leatMag  proi^-oHeBied 
ceaapater  mflwarc  commliiag  company  la  the  LS;  soperb  technical,  management  and 
a  reject  mnaagemcal  trmlniag.  Coatpetiifm  satortes,  comprehemdvc  bcaeflis  iDdadlng 
Ufa  and  health  iHaraacc,  MIK  flM,  taftlan  rehabunemcat,  and  vacatloa  coodomlnl- 
aam.  For  more  hUbrmatiao.  call  Greg  AIcth  at  I  ■S00499'S32i;  or  tend  your  resmac 
la  Keane,  Inc^  34  So.  Charte  ^  ^Ite  23^  Baltimore,  MD  21201.  An  equal  opportu* 
attycmptoyer. 

Other  pcmhhmt  avaUable  la:  CT,  MA.  MO.  ME,  MN.  NH.  NJ.  NY.  IL,  PA,  Rl, 

oicfCca. 


()\l  CoMI’WV 


II 

I:ai)I  I  ss  Possiuii  1  ni-.s 

KEANF 


Computer  Professiongis 

Ara  you  iftfwtrwo  in  cheWnginq,  ■utfienuiive 
•uiqnmontt^  N  w.  ou>  Arm  hu  •RunediM 
optn<rigs  Wv  oHor  an  «(eo|3tianal  bemew 
pteicaq*  mat  <neiuO«t  WocatMm  foot.  401 K. 
andpfcM (Flaring to nama a f*w  ByouFiauoMo 
O'  mof*  yttn  o(  txpa'ionca  in  any  ot  «w  Icaow- 
<ng  0i»c>plin4(  •«  noMyou' 

ISM  ■  TtLON  IS  POSITIONS 
IBM.MVS/XA.CICS.VSAM 
IBM/PC-MS/OOS-C  IMAGING  SVSTEM 
STfUTU$.|IBMU) 

'  A5/400  •  RPG  ni.  COBOL 

•  POP  TO  VAX  CONVERSION 

-  VAX/VMS-C 

-  VAX/SMARTSTAR 
VAX/INCRES  •  SO  (STARTHJP) 
HPSOOO.PflOTOS.C.COeOCMS/OOS'C 
HP3000.POWERHOU$E.jOaSCOrE 
HP3000.MRP/Ci;STOMIZER.PASCAUSt^ 
TECHNICAL  WRITERS.  TRAINERS 
SOFTWARE  TESTING.  TEST  PLANS. 
SCRIPTS 

ORACLE.  INGRES.  SYBASE 
SUN/UNIX.  C  -  WINDOWS 

-  MACINTOSH -C 

•  VAX/SUN.  UNIX -C 

Foi  immeo-aia  eondOeraiion  call  Jim  Hatn  or 
SJl  HoM  al  (919)467.3357  or  ia00)S25.3e27 
Resumes  snouta  be  som  to 
'13£d»«u>gnSo  .  Suite  1C4  Cary  .  NC  27$n 
VAX*  I9l9i*67-768B 

Ha  E^ual  Oppvrauuiy  fnytiyg 


Human  Resource 
Information  Systems 

PROFESSIONALS) 

P  ric.  Wim^ouK  IS  .  mogDised  Inder  la  tbe  implcniaii.* 

oeaorHuBua  Rmourcc  Informuion  SyetenspacltAga.  Due 
lo  A  raped  cxpanuon  in  thu  area,  we  have  opponunities  in  our 
OaBm  Maaaaan.  9k  Loaia.  KamiBi  City  a^  Denver  Managr- 
mcM  CoMulnne  Servicm  pfactsces 

Al  PrKeWaRThouaewrpravidetlicbni  in  large-jcale  Human 
Resource  Sywemt  applicatKHU  for  pnvsic  and  public  (ecior 
clients  Asa  member  ofour  HR  consuliinR  team,  you  wtU  he 
uwoNed  in  hands^  implemeniaiion  and  enhancements  uung 
one  or  more  of  the  following  package  software  systems 

*  Icmcnet  •  Integral  Syiicms 

•Cyhtug  •  McCormack  li  Dodge 

•  Genesya  e  MSA 

C^ualiftedcandidaiei  include  functioDal  and  technical  prtiln- 
smnali  with  a  Bachelor 's  degree  and  2-8  years  expcnence  in 
HumanResDurresandTorPavrodSyttrins  Cttcaiive travel  is 
required. 

Seiecird  apptirams  who  welcotnc  the  opponunitvio  succeed 
IB  a  fast'paced.  demanding  work  envirtmtnetii  can  eepcci  a 
htfliiy  competiu  vr  salnrY  and  comprehensive  benefus  package, 
inriudinc  raedKaJ.  dental  and  life  insurance,  retireiiieni  and 
60iK  plans;  22  davs  paid  vacation,  and  much  more  lb  apply, 
mnd  vuur  resutne  m  roaGdedte  to 


and  a  nB  of  90  protBBaionm 

Carddaim  tfWMd  hew  emeu- 
•w  amiunoa  a  scroo 
daeict  or  a  sarwa  organea- 
eon  «  ew  pssic  a  Cunross 
■aenr.  prown  irnawmp  ma¬ 
ty;  amwunm  Mcfneiogy 
cr-'*'  or  RiO  {sw 

SNvy  SBO.OOO.  nagoWCM;  «x- 


This 

Space 

for 

HIRE! 

CALL: 


00 


I 

CO 

CO 

I 

o 

4^ 


in  MA., 
508-879-0700, 
ask  for 

John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President 
Oassified 
Advertising. 

Computerworld 

Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  Works! 


til.vIPITERWORLn 


AlIGi:ST6.  IPW 


RMMTch  Triafi9l»  Atm 

«1C)9WllW  FO'M)  As 
Suwsor 
mwiqn  *c?«0S 
1-800>222-t273 
{•03)7}»-tM4 
Nui  (Mmrst-rss 


ANALYST 


i^BOzrz:  '"'’■"•MN 

I^RE3r*T2T 

\  Terrific 
I  Opportunity 


□  »  Rcnd**i  poMUcion  contmuet  to  fraw.  *o 
does  Rorioa  mwcr't  need  (be  pto(eetioneU 
with  poewhel  techncal  knowledfe.  We  axt 
currendT  tc«kin|  an  individual  with  wpcriot 
uuerpenonal  and  communicaion  ikillt  to  •brie  at 
out  CrYfCal  River,  Florida  lacdiiv. 

In  thu  poMtiorv,  you  well  participate  in  the  analyui, 
desi^devclopncni.  impKmenotionand  aippoRof 
computerued  Mineu  a^icatcru-The  ideal  candi- 
dau  ivtU  poaiesi  a  minimum  of  2*  yean'  relevant 
proframminc  experience  alone  with  a  Bachdot'i 
dcfiee.  A  ■ork  it^  ki^ledfe  of  A  N  S  C^OL,  1^0/ 
ISPF.  JO.  lOMS.  ADS/0.  CULPRIT.  Data  Bate 
concepu  and  touuured  □ro^mminc  tcehniouea  u 
eucntml.  KrAwledi|c  of  ORACLEandCASE  e  nigh)  V 
desirabie. 

Florida  Power  Coraoratton  piovtdei  an  attractive 
slarv  in  the  mid  30't,  an  eacellcal  benefita  pacLafe, 
along  with  an  extremely  aupportivc  work 
enviroomenc.  Our  Central  Florida  locaiioB  tdfera 
affordable  bouting,  rBctodocml  ogportunibca  and 
the  added  bonus  of  no  sate  income  ax.  For 
confidential  cocMtdeiation.  please  forward  your 
(taume,  including  sabry  history,  am  PrafeMiooal 
Staffing,  Dept.  CW/0606,  Florida  Power 
Corpo(Bliq«,  Cntral/Northem  Human  Rcaowrees 
OHice,  Bn  West  7  RhrAra  Drive,  Crysal  River, 
FL  32629.  No  aMcka,  please.  We  arc  an  equal 
upportuntty  employer  M/r/H/V. 

Florida 


Power 


TNI  SOURCI  fOR  CfHERATIONS  10  COMf. 


Andycts.  Piooranimats.  Conauttans 

Things  Grow  Fast... 

...in  the  Right  Environmenti 

CimpiilRr  tdaiim.  IMm  i  progres- 

sive  employee  owned  softwsre  services  corporation. 
« looking  top  Mgnt  tecdimcal  professiortais.  Due 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  orgariianion  across  the 
United  Suies  and  m  Australia,  many  exd^  career 
opportumies  now  enst  for  quaitfied  ANALI^S.  PRO- 
GakMMERS  ma  CONSULTANTS.  Your  hw  or  more 
years  on-theiob  experience  with  any  of  the  foNovnng 
can  lead  to  a  long  and  rewarding  career: 


IIMSDBifDC 
IIOMS/AOSO 
1062/SQL 
I  ADABASd4ATURAL 
I  OATACOWIDEAL 
IASI 
I  CAS  13 
I  MSA 

I  MANUFACTURING 


IPACBASE 
I  REVELATION 
I  ORACLE 
I  PROGRESS 
ISMARTSTAR 
lOECA/AX 
I  IBM  MIDRANGE 
I  TANDEM 
I  TELEPHONY 


C.M.S.l.  Offers  one  of  the  hnesi  benefits  packages  n 
die  mdu^.  nduding  retocahon.  healih.  demal.  kfe 
insuranoe,  profit  sharing.  401K:  excelent  vacation  »)d 
personal  leave  policies,  educational  assistance, 
employw  stock  pim  Sid  a  bonus  program  keyed  to 
your  performance  and  conmbutions. 

For  snmedtaie  response.  CALL  i-600-M2^<SI  or 
RUSH  your  resume,  in  confidence,  to:  tOMPUTUI 
MAMfiEHBIT  KKNCEI.  MC..  tWRiif  (MpL  CW 
7/M.  MO  Bwplw  RMd.  JedsamWa.  R.  3Z2M. 


PROGKAMMEK/ANALYSI^ 

Metre  has  aa  exeefleet  opponuaity  for  you  if  you 
haw  expeheace  with  the  foUawiag; 

IDMVK.ADS/0  or  IDMS/RDBA 
DB2 

Metro  offers  exccUeet  ularies  and  bcaefits,  such  as 
health,  dentaL  life  aad  disability  tasunocc,  cash 
boaus  profrt  shariag,  401(k),  lecbniaJ  sIdUb 
irainiag,  aad  twitioa  aesistanrr. 

For  immediate  ooasideratkMi,  please  call,  FAX.  ot 
mail  your  resume  to: 


P.O.  Box  888S  laformatioe 

Depanmeoi  600CW  BOI 

VlifMua  Baach,  VA  23450 
(804)  49^X100  /  (804)  431-8215(FAX) 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


A  Journey  B^ns 
With  The  First  Ste 


Our  thirteai  thousaiKl  einpkiym  have  hireidy  t^ken  the  M  stq)  on  thdrjoiniiey  to«^ 
USAA  job  saiisfhctioa  WNh  total  aaaeU  over  $15  MNon  and  bao  miOioo  foenibm/poUcy 
holders.  USAAUthenatioa's  largest  mail  order  busmeu.  The  skilled  proicttioAals  in 
our  35  subiidaries.  19  afRtiates  and  25  phis  satellite  offices  have  discovered  the  benefits 
of  our  advaiKed  systems  environfnent.  four  day  woii  week  and  a  professiona]  work 
environment.  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following  professkmals. 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

USAA  is  seeking  APPUCATIONS  PROGRAMMERS  end  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 
with  experience  in  062.  Several  makir  deveinpinent  projects  cunentJy  underwey  require 
the  need  for  DB2  PROFESSIONALS.  They  are: 

CLAIMS  SYSTEM 

LOSS  FINANCIAL  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 
HEALTH  &  ANNUITIES  LIFE  SYSTEM 

The  USAA  environment  consists  of: 

•IBM  3090.  5  CPU’s  ‘MS  22  •  PUl  22.1 

•  MVS-ESA  3.1  *062  2.1.0  •  COBOL  0 

APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMER-DB2 

Prefer44-  years  data  processus  in  a  large  mainframe  environment  with  experience  tn  die 
above  applications.  Experience  should  include  6  months  to )  year  recent  hands 

on  D6243pUcatioiis  experience.  Experience  in  financial  related  appheation  areas  desirable. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER-DB2 

Prefer  S-f  years  systems  programming  experienre  or  data  base  managetnenL  Working 
knowledge  of  the  ^>ove  sofivore  required. 

San  Aatoaio.  the  9th  largest  dty.  has  masy  asesilies  to  offer. .  .a  scenic  Rivcrwalk. 
the  synpboay.  khic  thcader,  fine  dtaing,  ai^  pnifesMoal  spotlB,  adtarai  e«c9^ 
as  well  as  5  otelor  lastitutioos  of  hitter  edocafioB. 

Qualified  candidates  please  send  restune  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Bnikling 

San  Antonio.  Texas  7828S^5  gS 

Attn:  Emplo^ent  &  Placement/TlUSO/CW 

Take  The  First  Step. 


No  Agencies.  Please. 
An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F. 


METRO 

UiformatkMi  Servwcs,  lac. 
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LOGISTICS 

CONSULTANTS 


Price  Waterhouse,  a  premier  interoational  accounting  and 
consulting  firm,  has  immediate  openings  lor  Logistics 
Consufta.its  ii)  its  St.  Louis  management  consulting  services 
‘  practice. 

For  our  Logistics  team,  qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  with  an  MBA  or  advanced  degree  in 
operaboAS  management  preferred  Applicants  must  possess 
knowledge  of  customer  service,  distribution  or  manufacturing 
systems  and  should  be  familiar  with  packaged  software  from 
one  or  more  of  the  following  vendors: 


•  MSA 

•  XQ  Edwards 

•  CAMBAR 
•SSA 


•  Ross 

•  ASI 

•  f^nsophic 

•  VOCAM 


if  you  are  a  resultMHiented  itKlividual  vrith  a  high  degree  of 
initiative,  a  wUUngness  to  travel,  outstanding  communication 
skills  and  the  ability  to  succeed  in  a  fast-paced,  demanding 
work  environment,  fulfill  your  professional  potential  at 
Price  Waterhouse. 

can  expect  ahighly  cofiqwtitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  package,  including  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance; 
retirement  and  401K  plans;  22  days  paid  vacation:  and  much 
more.  To  apply,  send  your  resume  in  confidence  to:  Price 
Waterhowe,  Depl.  SLH-LCS,  One  Boataca’a  Plaxa, 
St  Loaia,  kSaaowL  63101.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


hnce  ttaterhouse 

EXPECT  UOttE  FHOU  VS 


MtryJMUMfTMvWS'panM  Corforatiom  isanpidlfffrotr 
imf  MO*  mtlltom  auOKrimiermmtiommi-etrrpontioM,  irK* 
WO*  in  the  V &  andjumr 

tm  Jorrigm  emtutrvn  tkat  hat  pmndfd  tqfttntre  pndmtH 
nmpmWpm^amnaandinmifnitframienfe^theimaaramrr 
tMdtkMtfiMtne*  tori 

Programming  Opportunities 

Colombia,  South  Carolina 

Cominwd  growth  m  the  U.S.  and  Intemationai  martcets  ha.s 
ntwied  wmlopfinnufutmai  ourCorponte  Headquanm. 

•  Pro^raramer  Analysts 

Th»  a  an  wrient  powth  apportuiply  in  our  sUMhot  ihr 
art  ravifoniaeni  uaingCoeuL  CMTS.  and  IBM’sOS  2 
Pli.o  nutton  Uanaarr  KanJwafr  consMii  nC  IBM  31180.  AS 
400.  PS2.  rrlaied  penphrrah  and  auxiliary  equipmmt 
Exp—fg  in  a  USf  Inwranr  f  Miyiranmet  would  be  a  plaa. 

•  Data  Base  Analysts 

Mtfurqufn  Z*  yeart  mperienre  in  physiral  data  baM> 
de!Ugn  performanre  tuning  in  t>K  rnvmnment 
We  urfer  a  rtrinpriwive  rtMnprn^mo  and  bporTilf  parkaw 
a&  well  at>  ihe  opportunity  to  learn  and  umitIi  wuhin  a 
lapidly  0tiwing.  rinanrally  -aahle.  !«ervtn'  onenied  rom 
pany  fr|nrai»>n  pat  kaprs  an*  availatoir 
F»r  aiMiirdair  mnadwainui.  lai  Hwlip  Hmh?a<  w  al  1  HW-Ktimsi' 
or  wnd  y<wr  reNoairiii  ntaOdptwr  l« 

Policy  Management 
Systems 

Corporation  gL 

Pjtt  Box  Tkn 

Cohunbia,  South  CaroUna  29202 
Atta:  Philip  Hughston 

{afuaJ  (ippanunuy  Mpluyrr  M  K 


WraMi  qpowigi  tor  ^ 
grrni  AnUyra  tto  ^qaet 
undiri  n  0U,VN^  nd'or 
KC/VAX  em.  Oir  Ctano 
oMd  CXS.  OIA  coeoL. 
tvo  m,  oez.  Mores  (xo- 
twacnW  uAh  1*15  yws 
€9  CaeMUnt  naaniUi  oo 


I  mMI  \Mi  I«  »I\  1  V  in  I  hi  N\y  Niil  1 11 
Ml  IMI  Mi  I  til  I'I'U  \l  I'l  K  i:(  IV1  I 


ATLANTA.  GEOUGIA 

Wbo  couM  atk  (o>  more’  Maf;"'^'^rni  rliiiMie  let  pcnonal  and  pn>fe%tional  atowih. 
hiM  AUama  (ailiiatn  ihe  lileuvle  you  warn,  white  the  FedenI  Rnerve  Bank  oflien  take 
-.•f  tbr  Bt  lutmanianl  lluf  n  tiuh  STABLE  and  on  ihe  hadmg  ed^r  Were  htekiaf  tar  uiemed. 
eirmeaerd  faotawmals  to  work  m  (he  Mlowiof 


eitgraamte  -  I  lo  2  yeart  C  "  piogianunutg  on  PC  knowledfK  of  COBOL. 
TSOdSPT.  MVS.  ICL  md  SNA  lornmimKalion  prmocolt 


Oaia  Bam  AaatTU  -  $  plu'  year*  DBA  (<pcnetKe  with  2plia  0B2hiCK-al 
and  phyucal  dmpi  Etpenence  with  DB2Cobol  pn>franimiii|.  l>aia 
AdmmnaraiKin  and  CASE  limit  helpful 

PrnaramawAaalyn  lOiowiedfc ef'Lnisyt’ enviranmmial  toflwareiOMS n. 
CPmii.OEMCOS  I  2  leb  yeart  mtironmenul  wort  with  I  la  2  yeart  piuieci 


DATA  AS/thh  TwrUairal  Spacialiw  I  to  2  yean  adminitiCTinj  ASfdBO  ca  Syuem/^X 

PItOCLSSINC  Knewiedfc  of  AN’N  and  APPC  artd  PC  lyatamta  plut 

ytt  offin  an  canUeiu  talary  and  benefiit  paefcapr  including  rekicaiion  aaiuuanoc  N  Bmc 
li-xna  tcuud  imaBiinp  md  you  men  ihr  ipolirKaMan.  pleaac  tend  us  »  oepy  of  jruur  mume  le 
aMm*  krtaw  If  your  muitic  im't  updated,  nil  us  colleci  ai  (404)  521-4326  md  well  oBi. 
PVatc  ntfcr  ki  the  posauen  ynw’re  meretaed  ui  by  trite. 


S 

DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  peo¬ 
ple,  we've  got  them. 
Computerworld 
reaches  more  than 
612,000  oomputtr 
profesBionab  every 
week.  That's  more 
quaMed  computer 


per  can 
you  can  select  either  a 
regionai  edKion  or  na¬ 
tional  edition  of  Com- 
puterworkTs  Com¬ 
puter  Careers  section 
tor  your  ad. 

For  more  Information, 
or  to  dan  your  ad  ra- 
gknaMy  or  nationaly. 
cal  Lm  McGrath  at 
800-3m474  (m  MA. 
5066790700). 

Compulanvortd 


Federal  flcscr»c  Bank  oT  Ailaola 
104  Mniia  Sucet.  N.  W. 
AUanu.  Georgia  30303-2713 


rmIomi, 

wnioiiii. 


University  Park  •  Rensseiaer  Paiytechnic  Insti 
York  •  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
State  University  •  University  of  Michi 
•  Stanford  University  •  Massach 
Los  Angeles  •  Indiana  University 
Northwestern  University 
University  •  Cornell  Uni 
Madison  •  University  o( 

Washington  •  Michi 
Western  Reserve 
Lehigh  Unive. 

University 
Roches 
Uni 


Washington  Universit] 
I  Reserve  University ' 
r  •  Washington  State 
logy  •  University  i 
i^  of  California 
versify  of  lllini 
versify  of  T< 
yette  •  Ui 
Texas  A& 


Recruit  top 
computer  career  students  at 
Vnierica's  unitersities  and  eolle;t’es 
without  lea'inp  \our  office! 


CAMPUS  AtCSUITMENr  IDITIOK 


niversil 


ty  of  Vemii 


of  Technology 


ampaign-Urbana 


xas  at  Austin  •  Univi 


rinceton  University  •  U 


University  of  Pennsylvai 
Institute  of  Technology  •  Cali 
m  University  •  State  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  •  Columbia  Unive 


Pennsylvania  State  University  •  University  of 
of  Kansas  •  University  of  Virginia  •  Vanderbilt 


University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 


r  Polytechnic  Institute  •  Washington  University 


echnology  •  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
ty  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  •  Washington  State 
ssachuselts  Institute  of  Technology  •  University 
iversity  at  Bloomington  •  Universi^  of  California 


Camegie-Mellon  University  •  University  of  Illini 
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u 
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TPF  Prognuniners 

Requires  raiBimum  I  ^ev  eiperience  in  TPFappUcatioBS. 
lystnro.  coounuBicstJoni  or  covenge-  Opponuntties  are 
available  at  both  our  South  Rorida  and  Loa  Angeles  loeationa. 
Dept.DBOl 

Data  Base  Administrators 

Positiom  raquirt  4^  yean  experience  as  a  Deta  Base  Analyst 
in  a  large  IBM  instaluttion  running  MVS/SP.  XA  or  ESA. 
Esteaaive  esperience  in  Physical  and  Logica]  data  base  design 
in  DBI  In  de^  Kwwiedge  oTOS  >CL.  OS  Utilities 

and  DBRC  also  required.  Stropg  leadenhip.  imerpenontl  and 
cORHBunicstion  iltiUs  essential.  (South  Rorida  loulion) 

Dept.  SAOl 

Data  Administrators 

PoaitkMa  require  44  years  experietKe  as  i  Data  Ani^t  in  a 
large  IBM  inoaBetion  running  MVS/^.  XA  or  KA.  utenarve 
exMrtence  in  Logical  dau  bme  deaign  and  indeptb  hotwladge 
of  Data  Analysix.  Dau  Modeling  end  Deta  DictMnary.  Sireng 
leadership,  uiterpetKnei  eitd  communicetlon  skills  eeeential. 
(South  Rorida  locaikml  Dept.  $A02 

Data  Base  Administrator 

Requires  an  individual  with  exemplary  communication  skills 
to  coordinate  and  maintain  activities  in  sn  IMS  environment 
(DB  4  DC  with  a  particular  need  for  DB2).  Minimum  2  yean 
DB2  experience.  Will  design,  impletnent,  snd  maiiKain 
databases/ tables  using  vanoos  IMS  support  software  to 
include  IMS  DB  DC  (5yean  esperiencel.  COBOL.  CtCS. 
MVS  and  PLl  Background  in  applicaikm  analysis  and 
programming  prelerm.  (Houston  location)  De^.  iDOl 

IIVIS  DB/DC  Programmers 

Requires  3  plus  years  of  business  applications  pr^amming  in 
an  IBM  mamfranie  environment  using  IMS  DB  DC.  and 
COBOL  or  PLl .  A  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  experience 
'  is  preferred-  Airline  iridusiry  esperience  is  a  pius.  tHuusion 
locaiion)  Dept.  JD02 

MSA  Programmers 

Requires  knowledgeaNe  individual  to  develop  finanaal  systems 
programming  using  COBOL.  MVS/OS  JCL.  IBM  MSA  and 
4-5  yean  of  experience.  Excellent  communication  and  user 
interface  experience  essential.  The  incumbent  will  design, 
code,  and  test  our  progranu  (or  accounting  applications. 
(Houston  location)  Depi.  JD03 
System  One  oHers  an  excellent  compensation  package 
includit^  relocalioo  assistance  and  worldwide  travel  benefits. 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our  progresive  organization. 

erase  submit  your  resume  to:  Systm  Oue  Corporation. 

■nun  Resources,  (insert  appropriate  dipaif  lat  code). 

9250  N.W.  36lli  St..  Miami.  Ft  33178.  Equal  (Opportunity 
Employer. 


World-Class  Opportunities  in 
Denver  and  Througjiout  the  US 


Ar  AGS,  a  NYNEX  Cvnpanv 
we  limk  Air  and  hue  talented 
ciimputer  pmtessiunaJs  to 
(Tu>ve  our  technologv  into  (he 
tuiunr 

•ACS'  Denver  office  ha%  career  | 

>>pporrunitie>  k>r  data  ' 

procevemg  protcssional;,  «ho 

are  inrereMeJ  in  s<iphisticaieJ  lechnologie^.  teamw.irk  and  proving  their 
talents.  Having  recendv  won  a  large,  kirtg-cetm  pioject  to  develop 
inhirmaticn  solutions  for  a  ma)or  otganuation.  i>ur  [Vnvet  ottice  is  seeking 
individuals  with  a  in  C.S  and  experience  in  the  following  areas 

•  COBOUCOBOL  11 

•  Relational  database.  DB2  preferred 

•  Accounting  &  CICS  exposure  desirable 

AGS  offers  compettnvc  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  henetits  package 
including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  training,  tuition  reimhurvetnent.  a 
40|K  savings  plan  and  rruire.  Please  send  resume  (o 
Lotee  Tisdale 

Sr  Iwhnical  ReSi'urces  Mgr , 

National  Recruiting 

AGS  Information  Services.  Inc. 

M)')  Spruce  Drive 
Mountainside,  N'j  OlWl 

(800)  HIRE-AGS 

A  NVNEX  Company  Fax  (201)  654-9794 


More 

^  ‘  I  I  ^  Amdahl,  our  prnfessioruU  haw 

^  ^  I  I  B  R  1  1%^  world  class  ability  Their  outstanding 

^  performance  supports  and  advances 

our  Large-scale,  high  perfonrtance  com- 

|_J|^.u  Wann P>«nsy!<eim  llyoucpmiVl** 
II  from  your  company,  co-workers  and 

WX.  VMAA.  VoiA  yourself,  achieve  It -with  Amdahl 

Tru  r'Vs  manufacturing  systems  support 

I  are  cominmed  to- VMxid  Class  Manufacturing  as  we  begin  dewfop- 

mew  ol  our  newest  product  In  support  of  that  concept,  our  manu¬ 
facturing  organitaiton  is  in  the  process  of  implemewir^  and  tmegratirig  major  CtM  projects 
to  provi^  process,  test  and  quality  suppon  throughout  production  and  inicrfaang  with 
rngineenng  and  the  Reid  3lbu  can  play  a  key  role  in  the  succes  of  these  projects  if  your 
qi^iRcaiions  meet  the  requirements  m  the  following  positions  which  are  located  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area 

UNIX  Systems/Neework  Administration  Assxn.  a  major  rot.  m  ih.  nw. 

graion  of  rrujor  CIM  systems  by  designing  and  manapng  a  staie-of-tbr-an  global  network 
system  in  a  L^X*-based  workstation  environment  in  this  capacity,  you  will  be  tnwolwd  in 
the  use  of  distributed  databases,  Rle  servers,  workstarions  and  mainframe  computers  A  suotig 
background  in  UNIX  systems  and  network  admuustration  in  a  workstation  errviranmrw  ts 
reqtured  Project  management  experience  is  considered  a  plus  A  BS>'MS  tn  Computer  Science 
or  equivalrm  experience  is  required 

Senior  Oracle  Programmer  Analyst  -  Project  Leader  ijim  loui 

sibility  for  the  deRniuon.  enhancement  and  imegraiion  of  new  and  existing  Reliabtluy  Man- 
agrment  Systems  within  our  suie-of-the-an  UNTX-based  workstation  environment  Ybu  will 
interface  with  engineering  and  maiuifactimng  to  deRne  system  requiremems  and  provide 
technical  leadership  to  programmers  within  tbr  department  Ybu  must  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  relational  database  design  (Oracle  Forms.  SQL'Rus.  and  SQL*Rcpon)  to  include 
projea  management  and  systems  analysis  experience  Knowledge  of  FRAMEMAKER  is  desirahle 
BSCS.  or  equivalent  experience  is  required 

The  satisfaciKNi  of  exceptaxtal  challenge  awaits  you  Send  your  resume  to  Amdahl  Corpoeanon. 
Employment  Department  7-21.  K>.Bax  3470.  Mail  Stop  300.  Sunnyvale.  CA  *^068-3470 
Principals  only,  please  Amdahl  Corporation  is  proud  to  be  an  equal  of^Mmunity  employer 
ihruuf^  afftrmaiive  action 
*l.'N1X  A  a  rcgMiered  (radrmark  nf  ATklT 


amdahl 


Northern 

California 


TANDEM 

COBOL  PATHWAY,  TAL 

scoeOLC.8aLV2s 

STRATUS 

PLI.COeOLC 
fiJMmwGanwnra  PoMom 
•vaamia  n  fw  USABROAD 


Data  PiocaiWnofCompul*  Syriorra 


•  UMmumSyBonMpBrlancBbKMrtoullonto 
inekidB  Bw  tadorBandbig  ct  tw  um  of  eompui- 
gg  in  BBIelBnf  womhouaa  ond  fouia  diaibulioi'i 


SYSTEMS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Tefaton'i  pbdrion  oi  the  leoder  m  the  roxHieid  comDutBr  incMtrv 
reflects  our  srotB-of-me-orr  recrinoto^y  onO  fatpooBveneti  to  ocr 
customers’ needs.  Due  to  continued  growth  ana  (Kf  company  focus  os 
a  systems  inregrotor.  vm  hove  Immedate  opersnos  for  ij^ems  profes- 
eonwi  in  Akron.  ONo;  CNcogo.  Womington.  D  C .  Anonta  St  Loutt. 
Son  RoneiKO  and  Los  Angeles  We  ore  currently  recrumriQ  tor  the 
roaou^ng  podHonr 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEERS 

•  94.  degree  In  Corrpuler  Science  or  mioled  fMd. 

•  3  to  5  yean  eipertence  in  dMIdbuled  lydecni  Integnslton  wllh  host 
computers  uring  data  coiTwnunicallons. 

•  ProAciency  In  dmctiked  lyMems  onalyiit  wHh  strong  verbol  and 
wtRlen  communIcoMoo  dtlRa 

•  Knowledge  el  cterew  cowtmeitcqllen  ptetocole  to  Include 
SNA/BMC.  TCP/r.  X.as  vid  lANl 
*C*,  COBOL  and/or  Aaembler  programming  BtMs. 

Travel  reqidred. 

BUSINESS  ANALYSTS 

•  14.  deyee  requked:  Moder't  o  plue. 

•  Prateleney  In  MwcMed  lyMems  anolyali  wHh 


•  liovel  required 

•  CipoMe  to  V  eemrrwileallons  a  plus. 

TetRon  tooks  tor  ptofeloncss  erfoy  indMduai 
reqxnflbNiy  arxj  chokenge  We  offer  ocompetittve 
compensotton  ond  beneflts  pockoge  mctutfng 
grov^  potential  For  confldennoi  conekflerotlon. 
please  forword  o  resune  to:  Mton  CetporaBon, 
Dept.  9OC.3U0  WedMatefSBeet.  Akron,  OH  44313. 


Equd  OpportuUy  Empioyet 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Natenal  Computer  Associaies  has  the 
IvM  network  d  iTKlepeKlendy-owrwd 
EDP  pbeement  firms  m  America.  Every 
day  those  firms,  working  in  dose  coop¬ 
eration  with  one  ano|h.er.  are  aoivefy 
involved  Hi  the  relocation  process  * 
Because  our  Arms  are  located  m  most 
of  Afnenca'amafor  ettws.  we  can  find 
you  the  postoon  you  want  anywhere 
you  maywani  to  lh« 

We  rdocaied  thousands  of 
computer  professKmah  met  the  years. 
They  have  been  delighted  to  learn  that 
most  empioyen  pay  irnervsnv  and  rekr 
csQon  costs  and.  futhermore.  that 
enrploseneni  was  secured  before 
thMiTwved 

Come  HvCall  Or  mail  your  resume 
ID  the  NCAf^  nearest  to  you  No 
charge  to  you  for  any  of  our  excellent 
services  Rdocation  ts  |ust  a  phone 
c^away* 

A  National 
Computer 
Associates 


SYSTEMS 


DB2/DBA. 


IMMED.  Nmd,  In  Manhattan 


Learn  DB2 


CalBeb  or  Mnd  ratuma  to 
(212)M4-«2$0 

Ex««  Computer 

1440  Bway  Suito-1652 
NYC  10016 

or  FAX  (212)  666-2646 


*  *  •  TELON  /  ADF  •  IMS  /  DC  *  ‘ 
*ADABAS/ NATURAL* 

Ow  tert.  •  mtiv  SiVr  How*  rt  SwA  Anna  fm  i2  por 
oeeted  lor  Sffiwns  Anemis  Mte  arnmnoi  on  tm  teo««  ootN 
Swote  mar  fai  «i  inteMB  er  rtumm  rMoucas  V  ki 


Oonnea  «*er  one  f«ar «« 


MM*  at*  up  10  69!  par  year. 
I.  •«>  fiy  at«pa»i*apa« 

as.  Bee  BeMhVi  MMaanoa.  arc 


*  Frafarabty  Pas  Or  Send  Your  C.V.  To  • 
mFORMATIOUE  COM-TEL 


COM  lerm*  Scieetea  SenawP  Engpwe  082  Spaoteea 
WVSiXA  Snleie>tDgMtar.  ADAMStMUnAL  DBAs  S  ftmfe*. 
te  HycweaWaiaoiBaeMaataa  teeiH.  <ted>ouC  V  laaaa 


EXPERIENCED  IN 

ADAIAS/NArUMLN? 


tnr  yiwua^  aamatteAia  ay  fapfn 

■*rv«n  nai  -»mmo  tony  M  mon  rpt*  Aiuqn 
>wnn  ana  Oppeny«*an  rtyou^itMina  rouiMr^ 


eNn  if'  ractHr'S  iwrpviiCMr  layptr' 

n  ano  panyw  parkayr  f«r  <afKof 
prme  BaanatB  yoy  ‘faitia  w  or  tj* 
MMCSUIlUVMI 
i-aaefrs^i2 

TUMMcsv  seumoMs.  etc  | 


Mew  1M.  per.  laasa 
MXr  iii-A»s-easr 

■raa  or  Pier  TM  Araneasa*. 


Tlirn-Ke)'  Solutions, 


COMFirmPEOPLE. 

INC 

-National  Divlsloti- 


nio^^MMttear) 


CAiliXonDeCeftt 


C.F.O’s,  MIS  Directors, 
Top  Bosses  of  MIS 

We  maKe  things  hap^  everyday.  K 
you  are  looking  for  that  right  hand 
aidividual(s)  tor  your  MIS  group  and 
want  results  with  speed.  &  efficiency 
a  ahsolufe  discretion. 


Cal  Bob -For  The  Matp” 
(21Da44-«M 

Exec  Cemouler 

1*10  aM*  Me -1*62 

Hvcnoit 

cr  FAX  (24An.)  (212)666  «M 


GIVE  rOGfl  FAMILY 
THE  FLOfllOA 

lifestyle 

THEY  DESERVE^ 


UBMaat  $«  1 
h  niMaaa  Ft  UXM 

306*771-8603 

800*777-8603 


AMPEX 

Ajnpex.  recognized  rv 
temationally.  as  the  world 
leader  in  magnetic  tape 
technology,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  career  opportunity 
BvalM: 

ANALYST/ 

PROGRAMMER 

BS  degree  in  Computer 
Soence  or  related  field 
desired  with  2 -f  years  re- 
letad  experience  n  Pro- 
granvTwig  or  Systems 
Analysis  positions  n  a 
manufactunng  appMca* 
toons  environment.  HP. 
COBOL,  and  structured 
analysis  and  design  back¬ 
ground  desired 

Ampex  offers  excellent 
career  opportunties. 
eompetotove  salanes  end 
fringe  benefits  South¬ 
eastern  location  wittw)  10 
mNes  of  Auburn  Univers>- 
ty  Send  resume  to; 

John  B.  Cotton. 
Manager.  Prefeeakmale  I 
HecruWng  ' 

AMPEX 

RECORDING 

MEDIA 

CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  IW 
OpWSu.  AL  3M03-0tM 

££0Mo  Aomoo*  taaaa 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC  the  largest  and 
oldest  placement  agency 
in  this  area  a  seeking 
qualified  data  processing 
professionals  with  salary 
requirments  m  tne 
S25.000-S50.000  range 
Our  clients  pay  our  fees 

AttDepi  2 
P.O.  Box  7040 
Pontwid.ME04112 
C207)77W749 
FaS  (207)  773-2645 


PROGRAMMERS 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

0B2  CICS  P/A  65K 

Pure  Development 

FOCUS  60K 

Heavy  Tech 

COBOL  CICS  50K,65K 

Financial  •  FuN  Life  Cycle 
IMS  DB  45K 

Tram  CICS 

PL1  40K 

International  Sec. 


Syatemt 

Arwly«t/DBA 

LaaOng  uxwwue  nnmy 


nwn  tt  3  yses  txpartenca  n 
iiiMW  aneyie.  progrMrmnB 
and  hnoMiMga  or  lM*r*  0s«» 
■•eeH.  PC  sNOTnoi  a  pka 
nws  tend  yotf  (wma  atei 
aeary  tiory  to.  Hmn  fl» 
BOwna  Otscior.  aptegewa 
me  I.  31S0  SE  Mraamnapa 
noa&  iMMiuu.  on  97123  or 
FAX  (903)6484896 


SywnsAnewt  -sneynus- 
«*'  itesds;  diegn.  aeeiop. 
MM  8  aiehnwril  oommsroal 
ippieaeona.  «iite  apseecs- 
Monr.  iM  IBM  RiMtiwriM. 
CICS.  T8CM8PF.  MV8/XA; 
artenca  warahsuana  aya- 
tama  uamo  Aaaaweni  lan- 
guags.  Bsehaior*  Oa^H  in 
Computer  Scenoa  3  yrtexp 
uana  IBM  fnaWianiaa.  CH^. 
TSOYI^.  MV8/XA.  me.  6 
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Now  you  have  a  new  way  to  reovit 
unhrershy  and  college  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition 


Issue  Dole:  October  31#  1990 
dose:  September  28#  1990 


RWCilD 


Computer 
careers 


If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 
America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
issue  will  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  tsdent  on 
campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  ^IS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computermrld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  Yox  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28!  _ 


Plaimed  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  revision) 

MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  •  The  MIS  career  ladder 

Where  are  the  best  jobs?/What  positions  are  hot?  •  Profiles  of  acclaimed  top  level  MIS  executives 

Experiences  of  recent  MIS  graduates  in  their  .  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jobs  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 


MARKETPLACE 


Get  ready  for  GNU  software 


BY  SIMSON  L  GARFINKEL 

9CCULTDC1I 


Md  neighbor  by  refusing  to  one  with  a  copy  of  it  the  source  code,  generating.” 

mair»  copi&  cao  give  ooe  to  any*  they  can  isolate  and  Like  GNU  software  in  gener- 

Sp  yem  ago.  StaQman  set  ooeebe.  repair  bugs  them*  a!,  customers  can  use  a  Cygnus 

out  to  change  that  situation..^''  -Stallman,  jow  selves.  Faes  are  in-  program  on  machines  from  a 

”My  fundamental  moCivatio^  president  of  the  Free  corporated  into  the  mulGtude  of  manufacturers, 

he  says.  ”WBs  to  be  part  of  am-  Software  Foundation  in  Cam-  master  sources  at  the  foundation  They  can  also  redistribute  it 

wire  sharing  .axnmunity  in  bridge.  Maiss..coordinatesseven  and  are  made  available  over  com-  without  paying  royalties  or  sign* 

wfaicfa  people  can  give  copies  of  paid  progranuners  and  more  puter  networks.  The  programs  mg  licensing  agreements.  In  its 

programs  to  their  friends  with-  than  200  volunteers  across  the  are  tnimming  with  features  and  first  quarter.  Cygnus  wrote 

out  having  to  hide  it  and  without  country.  Other  paid  employees  options  added  by  thousands  of  $200,000  worth  of  support  con- 

ha^nag  to  be  sneaky.  1  decided  write  documefttation  and  fill  or-  programmers  all  around  tracts, 
that  I  was  going  to  do  it  even  if  I  ders  for  manuals  and  tapes.  The  the  world.  Meanwhile,  back  in  Cam- 

bad  to  wiite  all  the  strftware  my-  foundation  earned  $330,000  in  Nevertheless,  many  firms  are  bridge.  Stallman  and  his  band  of 

self.’*  1989  and  received  $267,000  in  hesitant  to  use  fi'ee  software  be-  programmers  press  on.  Pro- 

What  mi^t  have  been  an  on*  gifts  from  companies  and  individ*  cause  of  one  concern:  support,  grams  currently  under  develop- 

tfainkable  task  for  others  has  uak.  Last  mo^.  Stallman  was  The  Free  Software  Foundation  ment  include  an  X  Window  Sys- 

been  a  mere  matter  of  coding  for  awarded  a  $240,000  “Genius  has  no  telephone  support  lines,  tern-based  spreadsheet  and  a 

Stalknan,  who  by  many  accounts  Grant”  from  the  MacArthur  no  customer  applications  engi-  symbolic  math  system.  The 

fnay  be  the  world's  best  pro-  Foundation.  neers  aiwl  no  accountability  to  its  group  expects  to  turn  out  an  en- 

grammer.Hesetouttocreatean  Stalbnan’s  second  program,  customers.  The  programs  come  tire  Mach-based  operating  sys- 
ttOire  suite  of  computer  pro-  the  GNU  C  Ctwnpiler  ((KC).  has  as  source  code;  customers  must  tern  for  IBM  mach^es  based  on 

grams  —  word  processing  p^-  been  pcvted  to  more  than  13  compOe  and  install  the  programs  Intel  Corp.’s  80386  and  for  Sun 

ages,  spreadsheets,  compilers,  microprocessors.  In  many  cases,  for  themselves.  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations 

debuggers  and  the  tike  —  andan  it  generates  code  that  is  faster  Stallman  and  others  do  an-  before  the  end  of  next  year, 

operating  system  on  which  it  and  more  compact  than  the  out-  swer  questions  and  fix  bugs,  gen-  One  thing  that  might  put  a 
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EQUIPMEHT 


rmsi 

3m5S5!IH 

»«ini229KVA 

ugagm,uaoM,ammsoM 

KPtamt 

1«.7S  -  SM  KVA  urs  •yMHm 


dp 

I  m>»i 


Go  Shopping  in... 


fM0;34M474 


NEW  PC*s 

at  Significant  Savings 

■  CuMom  configutgtKins  for  LANetwonung 

m  P'oiessionst  Service  Fast  Deimery 

■  At»o  IBM.  Epson  NBl  HR  NEC  and  Arcfie  PCs. 

ALSO  MMANUFACmilED 

pwwTmm  •  vs  •  pcfiiPMSfULS 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

■  RemenulKlured  eauipmgnt  guaiiiies  to' 
irgg  WANG  ingtaNalion  and  is  guaranteed 
for  ll)e  WANG  Servca  Contract 

■  Large  ir«vgniory  Past  Delivery 


HONE^'WEl.L 


•  Bwr-SM-Laaae-Tfade 

pt/trun^im 

SUiVQUAMNTEED 

novrocuvERT 


Cm  Levd  6  Systems 

1-216-9S1-2221 


Bl  LL 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  July 27, 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XT  Mode!  086 


XT  Model  089 

$675 

$625 

$475 

AT  Model  099 

$1,050 

$1,375 

$850 

AT  Model  239 

$1,075 

$1,325 

$700 

AT  Model  339 


PS/2  Model  50Z 


PS/2  Model  60 


Plus _ 

Deskpra 

Oeakpro286 


De8kpro386/16 


Apple  Macintosh  512 


n  $2,175  $2,500  $1,900 


_ $675  $750  $650 

_ $625  $900  $800 

86  $1,400  $1,625  $1300 


86/16  $2300  $2,750  $2,475 


ih512  $375  $775  $275 


_ $1175  $1,275  $1000 

$3,200  $3,500  $3,050 


INFORMATKW  PRIWIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  CDMKTER  OCHAMCC  CORf 


CLASSIFIED 


showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  category! 


Wbether  it’s  used  equipment,  soft¬ 
ware.  time,  services  or  just  about 
any  other  category  of  computer 
produa  or  service,  Comput- 
erworid’s  Classified  Marketplace  is 
organized  to  make  your  ad  visible 
and  to  buying  your  produa 
easy. 


Computmmrtd’s 
CkittHied  Maikelpface 
Product  Categories 


PC  products 
tirae/services 
buy/sell/iease 
communications 
peripherais/supplies 
business  opportunities 
bids/proposals/rcal  estate 
graphics/desktop  publishing 


So  if  you're  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  or  ser^ces,  advenise  in  the 
newspaper  that  showcases  YOUR 
produa  or  service.  Advertise  in 
ComputerwoHd’s  Classified  Mar- 
kaplace? 


For  more 
information,  call 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  506/879-0700) 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


ROT  rom  COMPUTBI  POWER  FROM 

R  POWBIFUL  RERTAL  COMPARY 

WHisiiiMn  *  nrs  *  Lipnps  *  rWipMfiis 

IkHNiiuL 


,MP,DEC,TnhaaMiriTI 
tkmt  nim  Hmrtait,  Tmm  IM  Sal0$ 

’  World's  Largest  Inventory  -  Over  $220-niillion 
•  Inventory  Centers  Nationwide 

For  infermalion  on  your  closest  inventory  center  caJI; 

BSSSSa  i-aoo-444^ 


COSVTER  wUtKETrv: 

I  ramriAMAMTAiiST.aOL&Bcrat.'nisriJi 


VAX  RENTALS 


vAxe 

vAxe 


•  FMlTi#nvoiM  •  Oepandaoti  Products 
•  UyadA-AJo-Cm  Fte^odty 

BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

000=. 


Baying 

Selling 


CaNOCC 

817-837-7255 

OK 

301»7S0-7200 


ior  Sale 
!LSII  AKl 
?!SII  liK  t 
UM)  A.:2 
USIl  I!.’.’ 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERfES  16 


BOUDREAU 

:av9u’‘Ea  seavices 

'OC  B«8'io<i' 
►(or»nBo»c  MA  01431 
'408i 193  6639 
fKX  406  393-3761 


CiMBUy  r*aiMf<wS»n««r< 
MIA  iM  WWW  tsmm  iiw  «u 
KDX  !•  AOt  •ifintian 

ai2-B42-ee3o 


Patatrevd 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS 

TYhs  a  a  corrsction  10  Che  ad  tor  the  RE^  tor  qualified  fttms  to  dsNgn.  di  wtopL 
irwtai  and  fiMrintain  micfoeon^Mitar  LAN  appHeattons. 

The  RFP  is  tor  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPM&4T. 

The  New  Vtorti  City  School  Construcbon  Authority  (SCA)  is  seeking  proposals 
from  qualified  firms  to  design,  denalop.  install  and  malntton  mtofecempular 


A  pre-Oid  conference  win  be  held  st  29-10  Thomson  Avenue.  Long  Island  Ctfy. 
latfloof  bid  loom  8110:00  a-rn.  00  Auouai  2. 199a  interesied  proposers  may 
pek  up  copies  of  the  request  tor  proposals  as  of  July  ta  I990aitheatoremen- 
tioned  toCMion  which  are  due  no  later  than  2:30  p.m.  on  Auouat  9. 1990. 


Dfflu 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITY 
29-10  Thomson  Avenue 
Long  Island  Oty.  NY  11101 


8*  advised  that  Proposers  must  be  prequalified  to  do  business  with  the  SCA 
Prequalification  ^rms  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Harry  Felder  at 
fTlO)  472-3161.  _ _ _ _ 


PC  Prorivrts 


Memory  Upgrades 


IMJBIII 

2MBUoeuto  SZS 

HoM  to.  a6SX.  90Z.  96SX 

tIAS 

OaeiPm 


Call  for 

Free 

Ca«aie« 


1-a00>688-8993 

SPCOAUZa  SWTBM  TCCHNDCOOV 


612,000 

IS/DP 

Professionals 

seethe 

CUkSBIFieO 

tRAmcermjkee. 

each  week.  Cal  tor 
advertising  intormMion: 


(600)343-6474 

piMA.SOMtoOTtlO) 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified  Marketplace 


Featuring 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Software 

□  Conversions 
□ 'nme/Services 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


□  Hardware 

□  Peripberals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  PC  Products 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company ’s  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Company:. 

Address:— 


City:- 


.  Zip;. 


Tolcphono:. 
Ad  Size: 


□  I  am  enclosing  ad  matenar  with  this  form. 

Return  this  form  and  advertising  material  to: 

Computerworld 
Classified  Marketplace 

375  Coebituate  Road,  Box  9171 
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Your  used 
computer 
equipment ' 
deserves  a 
second  chance. 


If  yM  have  —d  eon^ter 
eqtaipeMBt  to  aail,  Comput- 
mpoaU'a  Claaaified 
katplaca  is  tba  bast  placa 
to  do  your  sriling.  'Tiut's 
baesuse  tba  Classified 
Marke^laca  futuies  a 
Btiy/SeUA—a  section  to 
be^  you  market  your 
oquipBWBt  to  tbe  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  looking  to  buy. 

And  whan  yM  ndvertiee  in 
CdmpuUntoHd  Classified 
Marketplace,  you  reach  a 
total  (ABC-auifited)  audi¬ 
ence  of  over  612.000  com¬ 
puter  prafcMioeali  who 
turn  to  Computenoortd  lor 
newt,  information,  fee- 
turce  -  and  tba  CTlasufied 
Marketplace  •  every  week. 

So  give  your  uwd  com¬ 
puter  equipment  a  second 
chance  today. 


To  reserve  your 
^ce,  call: 


800/343-6474 

liaMA.4Mto19-Cr7W) 
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Business  Opportunities 


Time/Services 


UKDISTRroUTION 

Applications  Development  Tools,  Case 
Tools,  Project  Management,  DB2  Tools. 


A  successful  group  which  is  acheiving  major  success 
selling  to  the  top  IBM  users  in  the  UK  is  looking  for 
more  products  to  market  on  an  eiclusive  basis  in  the 
UK. 

If  you  have  products  in  the  above  areas  then  please 
write  to  the  address  given  below  or  fax  initial  informa¬ 
tion  to:  01 1  44  276  51660 


Systems  Innovation 
7  Tanners  Yard 
Bagshot  Surrey  GU19  5HD 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


ComputerworM’t 

CtoMlM 

needs  only 
3days  notice 
to  run  your  adl 


fBOO)  343/9474 

tktUASOMTMITOOl 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Loo*  (0  lOXLlCHT  lor  tlw  SplacUoo  ol  LCD  Pads 

TRUE  COLOR 

SYSTEMS  troff  SAMS  •J'-*.-.' 

pv  ■  T  awa  Mr,i» 

MONOCHROME 
SYSTEMS  l'om$S»9 


ffaPE  AND  DISKETTE] 
DUPLICATIDN 


’THE  0im$TP3§fi03  FOE 
SOFTWARE  DEVELOFERS" 


tTOe  flotns  t9  »  dKfMiM 
•uppiartl  N  can  ••  b«  tfPM 


n  Spaa*  $*  SoMMig  PrpcMS  tor  3 112 '  and  9 1  >4 
OtsMim.  W»  c«i  pnm  ngm  on  ta  shuntr  ol  McP> 
31/2'  do* crngm on »a pdioi 0(51/4  otAt" 


M  Prmtod  endm  I  SbpcuM 
m  PnnMdDocunMnUbenPaoM 
M  Dupfecaiton  EiMingni 
MLonCoBtOatanM 

"  rou  AM  10  makt  Out  on#  pAona  eaf  10  0w  Corporal* 
Ois*  Conywrif  and  can  eonaioar  ma/oO  dorw.  ** 

In  Illinois  (708)  439-DISK 
Nationwide  1  (800)  634-OtSK 


(3001343^74 


Computerworld's 

Clasaified  Marketplace 

gives  you  reach  to  over 
612,000  potential  buyers! 

And  ttw  audtonce  is  even  verified  dy  the  AudK  Bureau  of  Circuistions  in  the 
orfiy  indapendenOy  audited  peee-atong  survey  of  its  kind.  What's  more 
CarTnAerMorfd*a  CtaesMed  Marketplace  penedetes  buying  oorn^^ 
Wmaior  industries.  That'sbecauseCorripuSarvworld'atoWaudienceblan- 
kets  k^  vertical  markets  that  are  major  users  *  and  mafor  buyers  -  of 
compuiar  products  and  services. 


So  if  you're  seling  computer  products  and  service 

that  dafvars  over  612,000  potential  buyers. 
arwortd'B  Classified  Marketpiacel 


and  services,  advertise  in  the  news' 
rtW  buyers.  Advertise  in  Conywr- 


Formon 
informsHon,  call: 

(8001343-6474 

(hMA.soa<mc7oai 


BOOMOMCAi.  pnca  •  MnncAKar  LBsa -RUN 


.aXTSNStVB  NATlOmnDCTSLCOHNSTWOBK 
.  arrsNsne  LDBAST  OP  THOtD  PMtTY  aorrwABC 


(Me)44i-«aB  <2ts)a*7<ai 
(TiatMsesM 


OUTSDURCIMG-PROCESSIWG  SERVICES 

ivs  TSO  •  VSf  •  VM  CMS  ■  cm  •  W  *  VTMI 
SSl'BII-W-SAS-UwPri«a| 

•  Tap  UsaaiMMi  lawlveeitt  WHk  herf  Accimi 

•  iM  Cat  Prs«4n  Is  Its  Aaftin 

ai  St*  Fiiuttie.  bac  V.P 

800  899-508 

PYRAMO  PyrafDid  Infonavioii  Servicn,  Inc. 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMIMSCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

ProvMea  yott  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OlTSOURaNG 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featurinp: 

a  IBM  4  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

a  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA.  VM/SP.  HPO.  CMS 

*  Application  Software: 

Daubase  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

SutlsUcal  Analy^ 

a  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

a  Technical  Support 
e  Automated  Tape  Handling 

*  ULTRA'Secare  Dau  Center 

*  Advanced  Laser  Printing 
a  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Cali:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

C#mDIAD 


COMDISCO  COMPl  TIM. 
SlRVlCF.SC:ORH 

430  CMiibam  Pafk»a» .  •  arlwtadt  NJ  0“< 


V 

SERVICES 


tBAMMQ.  MSTAUATION. 
SALES  AND  SUPPORT 


e  MSTALLATKM 

a  SOFTWARE  DEVELX)PMENT 

a  DATACONVERWON 

a  HARDWARE  MAMTEHANCE 

a  DATAWMMQ  _  ^ 

jUWMIH  TMM*  Pw.  nw  «a«.  ETC  1 

e  TWESHARMtQ 

e  STTESUPPORT/OUTSOURONa 

e  EKECUnVE  PLACEMBIT 
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Time/Services 


Peripherals/Supplies 


is  four  link  to  perfection. 

Stote  ProgramnwrpreduelMty 

IBM  eompMMWy:  aMK 

MV&eSA*VI(VXA*TS(VE'*  FU-AJD  ’  CICS  PLAYBACK  ' 
R08C0€  *  CICS  *  IMS  ’  dBU&AJO  ’  A8ENCMIO  ’ 

lOMS/n  *  063  *  OMP  ’  OCS  *  ABENO-AK} 

PROPS 

At  MCN  Computer  Serwic8&  we  prtMde  outaourang  solutions 
to  ma^  miematioriai  dients-  With  one  ol  the  finesi  computer 
fecMee  m  the  country,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  realty  avail- 
abieioyou  Our  higivciiMirty.  cosi-ehective  services  include: 

•  Operaliorts  7  daiys  a  week.  34  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 


ss 

MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


For  more  mtormelion.  cal  Lisa  Walker  at: 


1<60&^1-0444 


Quality  Outsourcing 

W»  Itatch  Any  Hmamonmble  Oft»r 

♦  BM  Mertrue/Tenpherds  ♦  Cortsuttng  Services 

♦  Pij  TaohncM  Sivpon  ♦  Network  Speoatets 

♦  24  hoir  HeB)  Desk  w/  BOO#  ^  Capacity  Planning 

♦  OtaBaseConversorit  ♦  Automated  Operatnns 

e  Amonwaed  Prim  Osinbutnn  ♦  Laser  Prvttng. 

♦  Oeaster  Recovery  ' 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  OCS.  Oe3A3MF.  TSO'E. 
ISPF/PDF.  SAS.  liMWm.  MM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASrTREJVE.  TaMnet/Tynmi.  TOP  SECRET 


Cal:  (201)216-3216 

wrOMWtiQliTlOWOtOCViUMtCtCO 


WPan  you're  sMIng.  you 
emm  your  tOmmPQ  to 
iiB  •»  marttat  qdddy  and 
ftequarWy.  You  can't  M- 
lord  to  well  tor  an  toaua 
tare  comtog  out  aeverM 


toe  totiaa.  WWt  Compui- 
•rwortt.  ttiara't  no  wait¬ 
ing  tor  ttw  next  avalatito 
Mue  oecauaa  we've  got 
one  tor  you  every  weak. 
WteR's  more,  yoia  ad  can 
appear  in  toe  Monday  to- 
sue  of  Compuierwond  i 
you  ontor  just  3  days 
prior  to  tfie  issue.  AcNer- 
tiaa  in  Via  nawipapar  Viai 
wool  keep  you  waMng. 
A^rentoa  in  Compm- 


For  more 
information, 
call: 


800/343-6474 

(W  Mt.  Ma/BT*«?M) 


Out>()urciiii; .  .  . 

Vi  hen  l  iiiK-.  (  .ipital 
Aiul  QiKil  il\  (  ount 

. • . 

I  1  111  -I  I  »  I  oil  i>  ul «  r  «  I  »  i«  <  * 


Ml  I  ‘•Ml.  Ct  \S  I  . 


□IGI  DATA  COPPORATION 
K60  Oorear  Aoad 
Jasaup.UO  20794-9990 
(800)782-6396 
FAX  1301)  48S0771 


Claasifled 

Marketplace 

ddivereyoor 

eoapeatoe 
plea  to  bay 
yoor  product 


Fron  PCt  to  minbi, 
mainfraiDM  to  auper- 
coatpuUf*,  Coiaput- 
•nrorld't  rtaden  buy 
producto  ecno*  aU 
nnsM  of  today'i  com- 
pubws.  So  if  you’re  wU- 
iaf.  advertbe  in  the 
oewspapei  that  deUven 
teedm  that  pUo  to  buy 
YfKJR  prod^  or  ser¬ 
vice.  Advertise  in  Com- 
puteraoriifB  Classified 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
Information, 
call; 

800/343-6474 

<iaHA.»8/879-0700) 


Conversions 


CONVERSION' 

EXPERTS 


Famiiy  intemted  software  tools  that 
automate  the  following  conversions; 
vDOStoMVS 
•DOS/MVS  to  A5400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  OCS  Macro  to  Command 

•  Any  Cobd  to  Any  Cobol 
•Basic  to  Coboi 


Products  &  services  on  your  site  or  ours. 
Fixed  fee  or  TdcM. 

van  NEOSYNETICS,  INC. 

.  2860  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  375 

Des  Plaines,  Ulinots  60018 
-  -  J  708/29M900  Fax;  299-6044 


CONVERSION 

MMC  hM  the  dt«  md  aipertonca  to  help  you 


SMECUUm 

AUTOMATED 
CONVEftSKMS 
TALORED 
TO  YOUR  NEEDS 


NUt.OM44«M 


CteMiflBd 

Mmkmtpimcm 

Reach  Computer 
ProlBsaionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For 


Marketplace 

gives  you  buyeis 
withextsBaive 
purchaae  influence. 


In  fact,  a  full  96%  are  Involved 
in  purchase  decision  making  for 
their  organizations.  They  d^r- 
mine  needs,  evaluate  technolo- 
giee,  identify  solutions,  and  se¬ 
lect  products  and  vendors  for 
the  entire  range  of  information 
systems,  as  well  as  related  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 


So  if  you’re  eell^  computer 
products  and  services,  advertise 
in  the  newqtaper  that  delivers 
buyers  with  volume  purchasing 
influence.  Advertise  in  Conqiut- 
erworld’a  Classified  Market¬ 
place! 


For  more 
informatioii,  call 


(800)343-6474 

(in  MA.  508/879-0700). 
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Hw  ANHf  C  PnatrMMMic  LmRxMe  Md 


■  ProcrMMmaC  «ill<  QL'ICK  C 

■  IViqtraBMnaHl 

•  ISFIWMIX  SQL  AppikMioD«  U*»«<o*MFHt 

•  INFORMIX  4Cl.  AppkKM>t>m>  Or%'Hapnc<M 


•  fSa|(rainmi*m<»<llli.'-«t'aRr 
I  Jt-Mjtnrt » 1 1  hr  *  oar  prr<«»««*  V  *  tioiJ*  Rn*-!"  «l 

i«rli.i«rM-ika»«(l>iriUMrFirM  pluk «ppiiLaMr ’«aln 
ia«  CSixt.  hIM  and  Ma^raart 

Vithv  Textbook  Training 


Building  a  computer  teacher 

Innovative  tools  let  teachers  create  their  own  computer-aided  instruction 


BY  CHARLES  P.LECHT 

SrEClALTOC* 

Let's  foce  it:  UntO  now, 
the  sensory  experience 
of  computer-aided  in- 
structioh  (CAD  has 
been  limited.  We  hear  a 
few  robotic  sounding  words  and 
whiny  beeps,  both  of  which  soon 
become  more  of  an  annoyance 
than  a  help.  As  for  grafrfiics. 
what  we  view  is  hardly  more 
than  what  an  Ui-prepared  teach¬ 
er  might  write  on  a  chalkboard. 

To  date,  most  CAI  pre^rams 
have  been  a  bore.  The  excep¬ 
tions  often  involved  expensive, 
technology  that  roost  people 
could  not  afford.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  have  created  credible 
courses,  but  too  frequently  the 
programs  are  the  subsidized  ofr- 
spring  of  other  money-making 
endeavors.  We  are  stiO  waiting 
for  the  day  when  we  can  routine¬ 
ly  unwrap  a  training  program  as 
we  do  a  new  spreadsheet  pro¬ 
gram.  load  it  into  a  person^  com¬ 
puter  and  begio  an  enjoyaUe 
teaming  experience. 

The  major  obstacle  to  effec¬ 
tive  CAI  is  not  technology.  It  is 


the  difficulty  of  writing  scripts  classroom  experience  with  the 
that  don't  require  a  teacher  to  be  material  involved, 
present  during  study  to  ex;^ain  The  issue  of  CAI  authoring 
things  and. to  motivate  the  stu-  languages  also  rears  its  u^y 
dent.  head.  Most  of  the  ones  that  I've 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  seen  are  awful  They  suggest 
that  this  problem  defies  a  that  their  creators  have  had  too 
strai^tforward  technological  much  experience  at  program- 
solution.  Just  as  word  processors  ming  and  not  enough  at  teaching, 
do  nothing  to  help  an  author  de-  They  discourage  the  educated 
vise  a  good  plot.vCAl  authoring  and  creative  scriptwriter  from 
systems  ofrer  little  assistance  in  helping  prepare  a  course.  In- 
the  creative  aspects  designing  stead,  they  encourage  the  in- 


a  course.  Despite  an 
awareness  of  this  sit-  < 
uation.  many  compa-  ^ 
nies  assign  the  prep-  « 
aration  of  CAI  pro-  I 
grams  to  people  who  r- 
aren't  qualified  in  L 
these  creative  areas.  I 
This  lack  of  re-  I 
spect  for  content  is 


^  ^  % 


voivement  of  people 
skilled  at  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  pro¬ 

gramming  symbols. 
Indeed,  many  com¬ 
panies  hire 
scriptwriters  fcM’ 

their  understanding 
of  an  authoring  lan¬ 
guage  rather  than 


aggravated  when  companies  de-  teaching  acumen.  The  result  is 
velop  CAI  programs  for  courses  progr^s  that  emphasize  style 
that  have  not  been  taught  in  the  and  minimize  substance, 
classroom.  In  CAI.  overcoming  Given  these  problems,  there 
the  technical  problems  is  a  big  seems  to  be  no  substitute  for  a 
enough  chore;  trying  to  design  human  teacher.  However,  there 
new  roads  without  a  map  is  too  is  some  hope  for  improvement  in 
much  to  take  on.  Companies  CAI  in  the  immediate  future, 
should  not  try  to  develop  CAI  The  problems  of  hardware  tech- 
programs  where  there  is  no  nology  and  authoring  languages 


are  well  on  their  way  to  being 
overccMoe  in  today's  computer 
world. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  a 
quantum  leap  in  CAI  quality  by 
two  developments:  the  latest  in¬ 
creases  in  processing  power  of 
relatively  inexpensive  desktop 
computers  and  the  emergence  of 
realty  available,  off-the-shelf 
multimedia  'uoards  for  them. 

There  are  sound  boards  that 
allow  capture  and  storage  of 
voice  and  music  onto  a  hard  disk. 
The  boards  replay  the  sounds 
throu^  standard  speakers  that 
can  be  found  just  about  any¬ 
where.  The  memory  c^iadty 
needed  to  sti^  this  sound  is  still 
too  large,  but  it's  just  a  matter  of 
time  befwe  this  obstacle  will  be 
overcome. 

Then  thece’s  compact  disc 
technology.  For  the  moment, 
this  technology  is  limited  to 
read-only  discs,  but  some  com¬ 
panies  have  already  developed 
rewritable  optical  discs  and  will 
announce  their  availability  this 
year.  Thus,  today's  sight*oniy 
systems  will  soon  be  augmented 
by  sound. 

There  are  also  new  video  cap¬ 
ture  boards  that  let  a  computer 
store  full-motion  video  on  a  hard 
disk  and  replay  it  on  today's 
hi^-quality  computer  displays. 
Tte  video  footage  also  tal^  up 
too  much  memory:  again,  how¬ 


ever.  it's  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  this  situation  wiD  be  im¬ 
proved. 

With  these  technological  de¬ 
velopments.  we  wiS  see  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  in  CAI  graphics 
throu^  the  use  of  recently  de¬ 
veloped  graphics  tools.  Compa¬ 
nies  win  create  great  diarts.  pic¬ 
tures  and  even  movies  that  they 
can  store  and  re-caO  for  use  in 
CAI  courses. 

With  the  problems  of  sound 
and  sight  overcome,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  authoring 
language.  It  isn't  surprising  that 
this  software  technol^  lags  (at 
behind  the  hardware.  However, 
this  shouldn't  be  the  case  for 
long. 

Today's  icon-driven  office 
systems  offer  a  doe  to  the  future 
of  CAI  authming  systems.  The 
complicated  coding  and  spread- 
dieet  scheduling  that  chai^er- 
ize  today’s  authoring  systems 
will  give  way  to  the  simple  selec¬ 
tion  of  icons  on  a  screen  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  familiar  to  creators  of  edu¬ 
cational  materials. 

With  this  devdopment,  we 
wiU  overcome  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  hindering  CAI.  There's  a 
bri^t  future  for  CAI  users  and 
an  even  brighter  one  for  good 
educatkmal  scriptwriters. 

Ledit  a  « IDG  News  Service  oorre- 
spoodent  bised  in  Tokyo 


August 
Training 
Editorial  Topics 


Teaching  preaentation  skills. 

Product  Spotlight: 

Storage  Technologies 
Ad  Close.  August  7 


Developing  a  marketing 
plan  for  IS  training. 

Executive  Report: 

How  IS  Can  Help  Companies 
Cope  with  Wofloorce  Changes 
C/ose.  August  14 

Tralnins  and  the 
lntrodu^<»of4GL,. 

Product  Spotlight: 

Data  Center  Automation 

Ad  Close:  August  21  \ _ ^ 


Educate  your 
customers 
through 

Computwwortefs 

TRAINING 

Saetien. 
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“Our  advertising  in 
CcHiqNitierwnid’s 
Classified  Maricetplace 
generates  hi^-quality 
leads  from  aU 
anners  <rf  the  world.” 


—  Leslie  Klein 
President 
Eurodata  Inc. 


Eleven  years  of  serious  selling  and  servicing 
have  made  Eurodata  Inc.  of  Ottawa  one  of  the 
oldest  Hewlett-Packard  dealers  in  the  world 
—  and  the  largest  third-party  Hewlett-Packard 
maintenance  organization  in  Canada.  Presi¬ 
dent  Leslie  Klein  knows  success  like  this 
doesn't  just  happen.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  finding  and  telling  IS  manners  in  organi¬ 
zations  everywhere,  both  large  and  small, 
about  Eurodata’s  unique  programs  for  buying, 
selling,  renting,  and  leasing  Hewlett-Packard 
equipment.  And  he  knows  from  experience  that 
these  IS  managers  read  Computerwortd’s 
Gassified  Marketplace. 

"Our  advertising  goal  is  to  reach  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  Hewlett-Packard  computers,  terminals, 
and  peripherals.  We  want  to  tell  them  about  our 
tim^,  cost-effective  purchasing  alternative. 
About  our  $2  million  inventory  of  the  entire 
Hewlett-Packard  computer  pmduct  line —  1000, 
3000,  and 9000 series.  About  how  we  buy  surplus 
equipment  and  refurbish  everything  to  meet 
manufacturer  standards  for  ongoing  main- 
tencmce.  About  the  first-hand  ^owledge  our 
employees  have  of  all  products,  no  matter  how  old 
or  new.  About  our  exclusive  service  loaner 
arrangement  that  guarantees  "up"  time.  And 
about  our  multi-faceted  disaster  recovery 
service. 

"To  accomplish  this,  we  must  reach  information 
systems  professionals  —  decision  makers  and 
sophisticated  users  —  because  they’re  generally 
the  most  knowledgeable  about  requirements.  I 
think  Computerworld,  having  established  itself 
as  the  most  prestigious  computer  publication, 
goes  out  to  the  largest  cross-section  of  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  managers  and  users  of 
Hewlett-Packard  hardware. 

"Based  on  the  nature  of  our  equipment  and 
the  people  we're  targeting,  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  appro¬ 
bate  and  economical  places  to  advertise  —  and 
get  results.  Our  advertising  in  Computerworld' s 
Classified  Marketplace  generates  high-quality 
leads  from  all  comers  of  the  world 


"All  in  all,  Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  us  everything  we  need;  cost-efficient 
reach  to  IS  managers  in  multi-site  environ¬ 
ments  worldwide.  That’s  why  Eurodata  Inc.  is  in 
Computerworld’s  Classing  Marketplace  —  and 
there  to  stay.  ” 

ComputerworW’s  Classified  Marketplace.  It’s 
where  computer  buyers  meet  computer  sellers. 
Every  week.  Sellers  and  buyers  like  Eurodata 
Inc.  who  advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  612,000  information  systems  profes- 
sionciis.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  h2uids  of  America’s 
most  powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Classified  Advertising  Director,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


mu 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  ajl  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 
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OSF  eyes  open  net  management 

Seeks  to  fill  need  for  consistent  net,  systems  management  infrastructure 


BYjOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CWStAPP 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Tbe 
Open  Software  Foundation 
(OSF)  set  a  tofty  network  man¬ 
agement  goal  last  week  that 
could  ifftMluce  a  godsend  for  cus¬ 
tomer  sites  sometime  in  1991. 

The  OSF ,  which  aims  to  deliv¬ 
er  standards-based,  inten^tera- 
ble  software,  has  issued  a  re¬ 
quest  for  vendors  to  submit 
techncrfogies  for  what  it  has 
dubbed  its  Oblributed  Manage¬ 
ment  Environment  (DME). 
DME  would  provide  a  consistent 
infrastructure  for  integrated 
network  management  and  sys¬ 


tems  administration  across  mul- 
tiverxlor  platforms  and  operat¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  OSF’s  efforts  address  a 
key  proUem  in  today’s  comput¬ 
ing  environment:  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  sy^em  for  control¬ 
ling  all  computing  resources  and 
networks. 

"If  tbe  OSF  can  pull  this  off,  I 
can  almost  guarantee  it  will 
sell,”  said  John  Amidon.  manag¬ 
er  of  technical  support  and  com¬ 
munications  at  t^  Ariaona  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation. 
"I’m  running  three  different  net¬ 
works  supported  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  staffs,  all  train^  in  thek  re¬ 
spective  niches.  If  my  people 


could  work  on  aD  tbe  rtetworks 
simultaneously,  that  woidd  be 
ideal." 

Michad  Prince,  MIS  director 
at  the  Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp.,  said  be  could 
use  such  a  produa  right  now: 
‘The  two  network  vendors  1  use 
both  purport  to  be  developing 
simitar  software,  but  the  ida  of 
doing  it  as  a  cross-vendor  prod¬ 
uct  is  even  more  sqipealing.  The 
way  it  is  now,  sre  have  to  be 
more  reactive  than  proactive 
with  some  of  the  wcvkstatioa 
prd>lems  in  our  stores." 

Or>e  analyst  said  that  manag¬ 
ing  systems  with  one  omststent 
approach  is  general^  among  us¬ 


ers’  top  three  current  priorities. 
Michael  (kmlde  of  (>pen  Sys¬ 
tems  AdviMT,  a  Boston-based 
consultancy,  said  that  companies 
commit^  to  or  seriously  evahi- 
ating  open  systems  would  be 
likely  befMfidaries  of  tbe  OSFs 
effects. 

"There's  a  proportiotiai  in¬ 
crease  in  the  btensity  of  a  com¬ 
pany's  interest  in  Dl^  and  the 
sixe  aod  complexity  of  its  coiih 
puttng  enviroam^"  (Sould 
said. 

Jonathan  (joeseU,  OSPs  busi- 
rtess  area  manager,  added  that 
for  software  vendors,  the  DME 
package  win  provide  tools  for 
simplified  development  of  porta¬ 
ble  appbcatkxtt  that  no  longer 
have  to  be  designed  for  just  one 
platform.  This  should  foster  a 
wealth  of  management  a^tlica- 
tioos  for  both  staod-akne  and 
distrtbuted  systems,  according 


toCJosseL 

IBM  aixi  Digital  Eqispment 
Corp.,  both  of  vrtiich  are  OSF 
members  and  have  invested 
heavily  in  proprietary  net  work 
and  applications  management 
were  mstrumental  in 
developing  the  spedficatxMs  for 
the  OSF  request,  Goesel  said.  He 
said  that  presumably  each  of 
those  major  vendors  would  sub¬ 
mit  its  own  proposal  to  tbe  OSF. 

Tbe  D^  concept  panDela 
that  of  the  groiqi's  DiAiibuied 
Oxnputing  Environment,  an  in¬ 
tegrated  set  of  technologies 
aimed  at  allowing  transparent 
computing  in  heterogeneous  en¬ 
vironments.  DME  could  be  avail¬ 
able  sometiine  during  1991,  but 
tbe  target  date  is  dependent  on 
bow  many  vendors  submit  pro¬ 
posals.  wl^  wiU  affea  tbe  time 
needed  for  tbe  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess,  (Pleads  said. 


Deficit 

FROM  PAGE  1 

executives  pointed  out.  has  a 
particularly  urgent  stake  in  swift 
and  sure  deficit  reduction.  The 
soaring  deficit,  said  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Ibc.  (Thief  Executive 
(Officer  Scott  McNealy.  "makes 
the  cost  of  capital  very  high.  It 
costs  me  three  times  more  for 
capital  than  it  costs  tn  Japan.  And 
that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
compete  against  the  Japanese." 

The  deficit  inhitHis  our  ability 
to  compete  overseas  in  more 
ways  th^just  spiking  the  cost  of 
cafHtal,  Ehrlich  added:  "It  also 
puts  upward  pressure  on  inter¬ 
est  rates,  and  raises  uncertainty 
about  the  future.”  As  a  final  iro¬ 
ny.  be  said,  creditor  nations  "are 
so  busy  buying  our  bonds,  they 
have  no  mooey  to  buy  our 
goods.” 

As  surely  as  it  e  sabotaging 
U.S.  industry's  international 
competitive  position,  the  deficit 
is  sinking  monle  at  home,  indus¬ 
try  leaders  generally  agreed. 

"Tbe  budget  deficit  hangs 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  econo¬ 
my."  AT&T  Chief  Fmandal  Offi¬ 
cer  Morris  Tanner^um  said. 
"It’s  a  sign  of  our  inat^ty  to  run 
thecountry." 

Not  aU  technrdogy  firm  exec¬ 
utives  see  deficit  reduction  as  a 
burning  issue  for  the  technology 
business  community.  Computer 
Associates  International.  Inc. 
President  Amhony  Wang,  for  in- 


Maybe  THE 

Granun-Rud- 

mancuts 

have  to  be  implement¬ 
ed.” 

GEORGE  SCAUSE 
MAXTOR  CORP. 


Stance,  acknowledged  tbe  defi¬ 
cit's  negative  impact  on  the  bua- 
ness  climate  in  general  but  not^ 
that  "htstorkaDy  ...  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry  hu  been  relative¬ 
ly  immune  to  down  cycles  in  the 
eermomy.” 

For  most,  however,  tbe  sense 
of  urgency  is  mounting.  "Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  has  put  taxes  on  the 
table,  and  Congress  has  put  enti¬ 
tlements  on  the  table,"  said 
Hewlett-hckard  Co.’s  CEO 
A.  Young  in  a  joist  state¬ 
ment  released  by  tbe  heads  of  1 1 
major  computer  vendors  earlier 


HE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  and  the 
bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congress 
should  seize  this 
opportunity  and  draft  a 
meaningful  deheit 
reduction  plan.” 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG 
HEWLETT-PACKARD 


this  summer.  "Now  that  these 
two  stumbling  blocks  are  bdund 
us,  tbe  jyesident.  his  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  bipartisan  leader¬ 
ship  cf  both  hou^  of  Congress 
should  seise  this  opportunity  and 
draft  a  meaninghil  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion  plan." 

The  setf-proclaimed  "urqireC' 
edeoted  joint  statement”  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Young  and  industry  lead¬ 
ers  including,  among  others, 
IBM's  John  Akers,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  (Torp.'s  Kenneth  Olsen, 
(Tmnpaq  (Computer  Corp.'s  Rod 
Canira  and  Apple  Computer, 
[nc.’s  John  ScuOey.  The  execu¬ 
tives  applauded  what  appeared 
to  be  a  ^anl  step  toward  real  ac¬ 
tum  on  the  budget  and  threw 
their  support  behind  Presidenl 
Bush's  emphasis  on  capital  gains 
and  education. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the 
computer  imhstry  leadership 
suffers  from  the  same  problem 
that  (dagues  the  coogresfional 
leade^p:  There  is  a  lot  more 
consensus  on  where  to  go  than 
on  bow  to get  there. 

Richard  (Tarpenter.  CEO  at 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  products  vendor  Index 
Group,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  advocated  enforcement 
of  the  $100  bilbon  worth  of  auto¬ 
matic  ^lending  cuts  mandated 
by  tbe  Gramro-Rudnum  Act  as 
enacted.  "I  was  optimistic  (about 
Gramm-Rudman]  at  tbe  outset." 
Carpenter  said,  "but  there  are 
just  too  many  kx^dioles  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  ix>w." 

Maxtor  Corp.  CEO  CJeorge 
Scahse  also  looked  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  albeit  reluctantly.  The 
U.S.  has  ^)ent  too  much  time 
and  effort  tiymg  to  disguise  tbe 
actual  sise  of  tbe  deficit,  he  said, 
citing  as  an  exam^te  the  fact  that 
tbe  current  ‘*S&L  debacle  is  not 
being  considered  a  part  of  it." 
What  we  can’t  face,  we  can't  fix, 
Scahse  said.  "Maybe  tbe 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts  ^ve  to  be 
implemented,"  he  concluded, 
"^ybe  that's  what  it  will  take." 

'Tve  got  mixed  emotioox  on 
that  issue,"  said  Robert  Muck, 


CEO  at  minisupercomputer  mar¬ 
ket  leader  Convex  Computer 
Con>.  "I  think  tbe  government 
nee^todo  JVMettifig,  butlalso 
know  that  government  pend¬ 
ing.  and  defense  spending  in  par¬ 
ticular,  affects  tbe  overall  econo¬ 
my  dramatically."  Gramm-Rud- 
man  in  fidl  gear.  Fduck  saxl. 
could  triggers  recessioa. 

Further  mixing  tbe  erootxms 
of  computer  industry  escecu- 
tives,  Ehclidi  noted,  is  Che  pros¬ 
pect  that  “(reaeardi  and  devel¬ 
opment)  cr^ta  win  probably  be 
among  tbe  oxen  gored"  in  a 
spending  cuts  program. 

Consequently,  many  are  fo¬ 
cusing  on  taxation  as  tte  prefer¬ 
able  path.  "You  fix  tbe  <k£dt  by 
raising  revenues,"  Ehrlich  said. 
‘'This  has  been  tbe  sole  and  obvi¬ 
ous  solutioo  since  Che  deficit  first 
appeared  10  years  ago.  but 
we've  refused  to  do  it  for  purely 
ideological  reasons." 

Two  alternatives  that  garner 
wide^iread  computer  industry 


suppmt  are  government  actions 
gearad  toward  enhancing  U.S. 
conqietitiaa  in  the  ^obal  market 
—  relaxing  current  export  re- 
strictians  and  andtnist  fam  modi- 
ficatioos,  for  exanqile  —  and 
measures  aimed  at  retrieving 
tbe  massive  amoimrs  of  money 
reputed  to  be  slipping  through 
assorted  federal  government 
cracks. 

At  tbe  end  of  Uie  day.  McNea- 
ty  said,  "tbere  are  no  so¬ 
lutions.  But  voters  have  to  get 
upaet,  learn  more  about  tbe  is¬ 
sue  aod  make  their  choices."  In  a 
complex  situatioo  with  no  per¬ 
fect  answers  —  aod.  without  a 
doubt,  no  firee  rides  —  most  of 
tbe  executivea  agreed  that  the 
only  action  that  would  be  com- 
(detdy  incorrect  is  no  actioo  al 
aH 

Senior  Correspondent  Jo¬ 
hanna  Ambrosio,  Staff  Writer 
Sally  Cusack  and  Corrtspon- 


deni  Miekad  Fitsgerald  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report 


To  get  from  here  to  there 


10  a  recent  survey,  a  fniionty  of  the  259  oenben  fbe 
Nationai  AmocMtion  of  Bumneas  Eewmajara  said  the 

prohahtttyofa  major  defidt-redactipB  deal  ii  ■proving. 

However,  they  ronained  abepHral  about  how  that  »- 
proveneat  mi^  be  brought  aboat: 

•  More  than  80%  of  tbe  pane)  anaben  ■«  deficit  radactiaa 
as  “aupartant"  or  “ve^  impnrtma  "  However,  oaly  7% 
thought  that  a  mapor  ($80  bflkm  to  $40  bttua  or  more  per 
year),  imdtiyrar  deficit  redactioB  package  vaa  the  beat  beL 
SmaBer  changea  or  a  one-year  deal  are  awre  Beely .  they  amd. 

•  Defcaae  cuts  and  ao-caled  "iB  taxes"  are  Hi^  to  lead  the 
way  in  ny  deficit  patfiage.  the  awqr  and.  More  than  90%  of 
the  pnd  memhen  said  that  tam  oa  aloahal  and  tobacco  me 
likely  to  be  iiiMd  if  there  ia  a  mapor  badge!  ipeennA.  uMe 
91%  bebeved  that  defenae  cuts  wS  be  adnded  in  a  deM.  A  ma¬ 
jority  tbcN^  gasofine  taxes  wB  also  be  niaed.  Only  8%  aaw 
00  major  apendaig  entt  ahead;  2%  predated  that  ffuare  wB  be 
no  tax  change. 

•  Thepoaelaeeapoaitivecbangefromamajarbadgetapee' 
meat:  In  three  or  more  years,  iaffolioo  aad  itterest  rates  wB 
fan  while  reel  GNP  «B  grow,  members  said,  to  tbe  abort  run, 
howuvu-,  a  mupority  (61%)  said  that  reel  gowth  wB  be  tower 
even  though  udereat  rites  and  kdbban  wB  alao  be  rednoed. 
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Mld»a«t  f*ars  swamp  stock  trodas 

Fbk  tiat  Iraqi  leader  AiaaeiD'i  tfaint  (or  cooquett 

wgtiigef  a  and  poawMyiauiliJwidereceaiion  prompt- 
ed  berry  tratiDg  Friddy  on  the  New  Yoffc  Stock  Eadu^  and 
InclMd  off  **drcaitbrealcere”  that  temporarily  baited  tradmg  at 
tnoCbicagPeifhangea. 

The  Dow  Jones  InduBtrial  Average  dropped  predpitouaty 
123  poiols  by  2  pjn.  before  recovering  to  down  just  55  from 
the  arevious  day.  with  more  than  293  miQiao  stares  tradsg 

Cooputeriied  drcuit  breakers  kicked  in  early  Friday  at 
both  Ihe  Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange  and  the  Qdcago  Beard 
of  Trade,  tatting  trada^  for  short  periods.  At  the  Merc,  an 
Mjtnmorir  KXnioiite  h^  in  traefing  was  called  at  &37  un. 
Cettal  Standard  Time,  when  the  Standvd  A  Rxir's  500  indcs 
id  by  five  points  in  orly  tmfing.  A  second  dretat  breaker 
kicked  in  when  the  SAP  500  fell  12  poind  below  its  opening 
tevet  trades  betowthn  level  were  hah^  for  30  minutfs.  At  the 
CBOT.  futures  tradmg  was  halted  for  30  mimitfs  at  fi'.SO  ajn. 
Central  Staodnd  Tune,  after  an  index  fel  20  points. 

Technology  sioda  (hopped  precipitousty,  keeping  pace 
with  the  market  in  general  analy^  said.  Ironically,  when  pan¬ 
ic  invades  the  market,  the  most  profitable  stods  get  hit  the 
hardest,  noted  David  an  analyst  at  S.G.  Wuburg  A  Co. 
*nwre  are  piofits  to  be  taken,  and  investors  want  those  prof¬ 
its  while  th^  can  stin  get  them."  lAi  said.  Last  week  was  no 
exceptioo.  he  sakL  Motorola,  for  exanqile.  dropped  10  points 
but  recovered  points  by  the  ckme. 

NEUMARGOUS  and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


^  OCC  whacks  VAXft  prices 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  dropped  the  price  of  its  fauH-tolerant 
VAXft  3000  last  wed  and  tacked  a  sodeiHown  server  onto  its 
"oever-fail"  VAX  bhe  in  what  industry  analysts  said  was  an  ad- 
mriftiiTn  of  overpricing  on  MC's  first  foray  into  the  dult-toler- 
anC  The  VAXft  3000  raodel  was  sliced  from  $229,000 

to  $168,000  just  weeks  after  it  was  first  shipped  in  Jtme.  The 
I  neiidycoafiguredserverinnchinewiQ9ellfor$132,000. 


Oasaowt  sale  on  PS/2s 

IBM  last  week  discontinued  several  I^rsooal  S]rstem/2  boxes 
and  annoimced  doseout  price  cuts  of  19  to  34%.  Tlie  PS/2 
Model  60  041  has  been  reduced  from  $4,195  to  $2,750.  The 
Model 60 071  was  cut  from  K645  to  $3,085.  The  PS/2  Model 
80  041  wai  ^  for  $4,000.  down  from  $535.  The  Model  80 
071  has  been  reduced  from  $6,095  to  $430.  IBM  efEectivdy 
tepheed  these  machines  when  it  introduced  the  Model  65$X 
and  M(xlel  80  bade  in  March.  The  lower  prices  are  in  effect 
throu^  Oct  31 ,  while  supplies  last 


AD/CycIa  gats  midrange  backing 

Systema  Software  Asaodates,  Inc.  added  ha  name  last  wede  to 
tte  roster  of  doaens  of  software  companies  siqiporting  IBM’s 
AD/Cyde  strategy.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  fdv  ooidrange 
5uppl^todo80.SSA.whichsdbapptotioostotheIBMAp- 
plicatioo  System/400  market,  bupd^  a  set  of  computer-m^ 
ed  software  engineering  (CA^  products  in  January  and  now 
clasna  to  have  apprxndnatdy  200  CASE  customers.  SSA  plans 
eventuaSy  to  provide  toob  compliant  with  AD/Cyde  and  move 
its  users  to  the  AD/Cycle  repositoty  in  the  future. 


ATAT  on  track  with  Amtrak  ^ 

ATAT  Computer  Systons  said  last  week  that  H  has  Won  a  $14 
'  tniMfiw  contract  to  assist  Amtrak  in  improving  ha  roservatioa 
and  ticketmg  systems.  ATATs  role  reparte(fiy  be  to  m- 
maS  and  tnahkafin  (iver  2.100  netwnked  computers,  custom 
Boftwe  and  perqifaerab  in  more  than  300  Amtrak  statkKB. 
reservation  ceotm.  ticket  offices  and  administrative  offices 
around  the  country.  The  coatract.rdites  to  Anitrak's  Tenni- 
oaJ  Replacement  Prciect,  wtuefa  inckides  nataOation  of 
ATAT*s  6286/EL  %bi1i  Group  System  en^-level  worksta¬ 
tion  otroduced  ember  this  year.  InstaOstion  is  reportedly 
I  vfhnHuIgH  tnh^gmbtengxlm^handtakelgmoiahs- 


SIM  toots  innovative  horns 

Honors  city  of  Dallas,  pharmaceutical  distributor  for  technological  satwy 


Every  user  wants  a  system  that 
responds  quickty  with  accurate 
informatioa.  But  if  you  are  a  po¬ 
lice  officer  or  a  crime  victim, 
those  tedmology  attributes  can 
mean  a  lot  more  than 
improved  profits  or 
productivity. 

The  Dallas  Mice 
Department  has 
proved  this  during 
the  past  two  years, 
and  last  week  the 
dty  of  Dallas  was 
named  one  of  two 
winners  of  the  fourth 
annua]  Society  for 
Information  Man¬ 
agement  (SIM)  Mt- 
ners  hi  Leadership  Awards. 

The  second  winner  was  a 
more  traditional  business  user 
and  renowned  technology  lead¬ 
er,  Orange.  CahT-based  whole¬ 
saler  Bergen  Brunswig  (^orp. 
The  $4  btDion  distributor  of 
pharmaceutical  and  electronic 
products  was  died  for  nearly  20 
years  of  infonnatkm  systems  in- 
novatioQS  resulting  from  the 
close  relationship  between  its  IS 
and  business  leadership. 

The  Dallas  Bolke  Depart¬ 
ment's  cruiser-based  mobile 
data  terminals  have  direct  links 
to  the  dty’s  91 1  phone  system, 
which  transfers  an  emergency 


OtyofOollas’ 
Do^J.  Morgan 


caller’s  phone  number  and  ad¬ 
dress  directly  to  the  screen  in 
the  cruiser,  ^trdmen  know  the 
caller's  tocation  and  can  respond 
when  the  caller  cannot  speak  En¬ 
glish  to  the  dispatcher,  is  lost  or 
confused  or  cannot  speak  at  all. 

On-line  data  access  means 
that  when  a  cruiser 
st<9s  a  car  on  the 
highway,  the  patrol¬ 
man  can  key  in  the  li¬ 
cense  number  and 
access  the  oiminai 
records  database, 
which  responds 
within  five  seconds  if 
the  license  plate  reg¬ 
istrant  is  already 
wanted  in  the  Dallas 
area.  That  helps  the 
officer  decide 
whether  the  driver  is  likely  to  be 
armed  or  dangerous;  there  have 
been  several  past  incidences  of 
Dallas  pobcemen  killed  or 
wounded  by  gunmen  in  cars  they 
had  pulled  over,  said 
David  J.  Morgan,  the 
city's  director  of  m- 
formation  services. 

In  addition  to  law 
enforcement  bene¬ 
fits,  Morgan  said, 
the  terminals  save 
money  by  transfer¬ 
ring  much  of  the  per¬ 
son-to-person  com¬ 
munications  on  the 
city’s  overburdened  wig's 


radio  dispatch  system  to  on-line 
transactions.  The  $3.5  millioo 
investment  in  terminals  saved 
the  city  from  having  to  rejdace 
the  $20  million  radio  system. 

Morgan  wiU  share  the  SIM 
award  with  Leslie  R.  Sweet,  as- 
sistam  chief  of  police.  Morgan 
attributed  the  technology  suc¬ 
cess  to  "a  chief  sdio  was  not 
afraid  to  delegate"  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  IS  staff  and  the 
users — the  pobce  officers. 

At  Bergen  Brunswig,  the  SIM 
award  was  a  fitting  capstone  to 
the  career  of  Senior  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Anthony  A.  Vafiario,  who 
win  retire  next  year  after  40 
years  in  IS-rdat^  positions  at 
the  con^any.  VaBario  and  busi¬ 
ness  partner  Emil  P.  Martini  Jr^ 
the  company’s  chairman,  pio¬ 
neered  tte  Pharmacy  Automat¬ 
ed  System  Eittry  on-hne  order 
entry  system  in  1973. 

Since  then.  Bergen  Brunswig 
has  continually  expanded  the 
system’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  most 
recent  innovations  is 
a  fully  automated 
warehouse  in  \^n- 
cia,  CaHf..  that  al¬ 
lows  an  order  to  be 
sent  by  tne  custom¬ 
er,  stocked,  pro¬ 
cessed.  routed  and 
loaded  onto  a  truck 
without  any  human 
intervention. 


The  Clayton  &  Dubilier  Selectric? 


BYNELLMARGOUS 
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ARMONK,  N.Y.  —  IBM  last 
week  announced  plans  to  spin  off 
the  division  that  originally  elec¬ 
trified  the  American  office. 

With  n^otiations  pending  for 
a  final  deal  with  New  York-baseo 
leveraged  buyout  firm  Qayton  & 
Dubilier.  Inc.,  tbe  IBM  typewrit¬ 
er  busmess,  which  made  ffiM  a 
household  name  and  saw  ’’Selec- 
tric"  become  a  common  noun, 
will  be  held  —  along  with  certain 
printer  and  related  supplies  busi¬ 
nesses  —  by  a  whoDy  owned 
IBM  subsidiary,  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

In  the  near  future,  however, 
it  is  expected  that  the  majority  of 
shares  in  the  new  corporation  — 
to  be  known  in  tbe  interim  as  tbe 
IBM  Information  Products  sub¬ 
sidiary  —  will  be  owned  by  Clay¬ 
ton  A  Dubilier.  IBM  plans  to.re- 
tain  a  minority  stake. 

Tbe  contemplated  move 
would  shift  a  quantum  portion  of 
tbe  costs  of  d^loping,  enhanc¬ 
ing  and  marketing  a  set  of  non- 
strategic  product  lines  away 
from  IBM  while  allowing  tbe 
company,  through  its  minority 
interest,  to  dure  in  the  growth 


anticipated  for  IBM  Information 
Products. 

IBM  declined  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  the  deal.  However,  U.S. 
Marketing  CHrector  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Products  Douglas  R.  Le> 
Grande  said  the  subsidiary  wiU 
immediately  join  the  ranks  of  the 
top  250  films  in  the  Fortune 
1.000.  with  revenue  in  excess  of 
$2  billion. 

With  Clayton  A  Dubilier  as 
controlling  stakeholder,  he  said, 
the  new  subsidiary’s  product  mix 
and  the  users  who  rely  on  it  will 
be  well  positiooed  to  get  the  at¬ 
tention  they  need. 

Clayton  A  Dubilier  is  a  pri¬ 
vately  held,  12-year-old  invest¬ 
ment  firm  whose  stated  strategy 
is  to  take  over  "divisioos  that  a 
large  company  no  longer  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  part  of  its  strategic 
business"  and  grow  them 
through  entrepreneurial  tech¬ 
niques,  such  as  employee  stock 
ownership.  IBM’s  prospective 
business  partner  has  an  estab- 
lidted  track  record  of  boosting 
the  profitability  of  its  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  approximately  70%  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  five  years  as  a  major¬ 
ity  owner. 

"Our  {^ulosophy  is  reaDy 
quite  ample;  to  support  manage¬ 


ment,  improve  operabons  and 
buik)  value  that  would  benefit 
the  new  company's  employees, 
customers,  business  partners, 
investors  and  the  communities  in 
which  we  operate,”  Clayton  A 
OubibeT  Chdrman  Martin  Dubi- 
ber  said  in  a  prepared  statement 

IBM  provided  some  insur¬ 
ance  of  its  own.  in  this  case  to  us¬ 
ers  and  employees  who  might 
otherwise  see  "leveraged  buy¬ 
out"  as  a  euphemism  for  can¬ 
celed  product  bnes  and  frium- 
meting  service  levels.  For 
starttfs,  the  firm  announced 
that  current  Vke-Preddeot 
Marvin  Mann,  who  in  the  past 
beaded  IBM  Informatioo  EVod- 
ucts  and  is  a  trusted  figure  to 
many  of  its  empkiyees,  will  be 
the  chi^  executive  officer  of  tbe 
new  subsiAary.  In  addition.  IBM 
executives  bd  week  repeatedly 
stressed  tbe  extent  to  wtueb 
Clayton  A  Dubiber  reflects  what 
IBM  Chairman  John  Akers  called 
"a  set  of  values  very  similar  to 
those  of  ffiM." 

The  spin-off  wiU  cost  some 
1 .200  Information  Products  em¬ 
ployees  their  jobs,  paring  tbe  to¬ 
tal  work  force  to  approximately 
3.500  by  the  end  of  1990,  IBM 
said.  - 
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A  number  of  observers  $pecu-  ogy,  you  would  want  to  leverage  connect  (OSI)  model 
lated  that  other  acquisitions  wiii  it  as  much  as  you  can/' said  Gi^  “Cou^Mtitioa  is  in  peifor- 
foUow  in  Europe.  Hegna,  presideiit  of  ICL,  Inc.,  nance  and  tiot  in  having  differ* 

"I  don't  thmk  this  is  the  last  the  company's  North  Anerican  ences  that  lock  the  customer 

pressure  on  the  company's  main-  case  of  a  Japanese  takeover,"  affOiate.  "But  that's  a  dectston  into  ^lecific  suppbers."  said 

frame  margins,  the  most  profit-  said  Martin  Hingley.  an  analyst  thatwillbemadeinTolQro."  Frank  Ta^or,  who  until  last  year 

able  part  of  its  business.  Down-  at  IDC  Europe  Ltd.  in  London.  IBM  mainhame  sales  are  also  waschainnanoflheGnfedera- 

sizing  and  open  systems ,  as  wen  Once  th^  have  greater  con-  comii^  under  presBure  from  a  tkm  of  European  Computer  User 
as  more  aggressive  competition  trol  of  their  European  distribu-  growing  movement  to  downsize  AsaodatioRs. 
from  Japan,  Inc.  will  increasing-  tion  and  marketing,  the  major  data  processing  operations  and  'In  Europe,  a  number  of  the 
ly  squeeze  the  profitability  of  its  Japanese  players  dearly  intend  switch  to  open  systems.  very  targe  blue  chip  organiza- 

European  operations.  to  squeeze  IBM  in  the  main-  Tbe  open  systems  move-  tions  have  made  it  clear  that 

"It's  beccnning  harder  for  frame  market  through  a  price  ment,  bom  in  Europe,  has  gained  open  systems  is  tbe  direction 

computer  suppliers  to  get  the  war,  analysts  said, 
gross  margins  that  could  cover  Wth  52%  of  the  European 
their  costs,"  said  Angela  Dean,  mainframe  market,  IBM  could 
an  analyst  at  Morgan  Stanley  &  be  in  for  a  rough  fight.  In  Japan. 

Co.  in  Londm.  where  IBM  once  dominated,  it 

Growing  Japanese  aggres-  now  stands  in  the  No.  2  spot  be- 
siveness  was  signaled  last  week  hind  Fujitsu, 
when  Fujitsu  and  STC  PLC, 

ICL’s  parent  firm,  announce<  Putting  on  the  prwsturw 
tbesigniogofa$1.37billiondeal  Fujitsu  and  Hitachi  could  turn 
giving  Japan's  biggest  supplier  the  screws  even  tighter  on  IBM 
an  80%  stake  in  what  has  been,  if  they  link  their  various  Europe- 
imtil  now.  tbe  flagship  of  the  an  activities.  Since  Ft^tsu  also 
UK's  iiuligenous  computer  in-  sells  through  Amdahl  Corp.  in 
dustry.  The  two  companies  have  Europe,  observers  speculated 
a  long-standing  techiwIogy'Shar-  the  company  would  eventually 
ing  agreement  under  which  Fu-  force  ICL  ar^  Amdahl  into  coop- 
jitsu  suppQes  key  components  eration.  Hie  British  tmde  press 
for  ICL-d^gned  mainframes.  reported  last  week  that,  once  the 
Although  $2.2  billion  ICL  is  d^  takes  effect.  ICL  would  be- 
STC's  crown  jewel  —  providing  gin  selling  PCMs  —  normally 
64%  of  COTporate  revenue  and  Amdahl’s  turf  —  in  addition  to 
68%  of  operating  profit  —  the  itsown  proprietary  boxes. 

British  government  is  not  ex-  Althwgh  ICL  officials  denied 
pected  to  oppose  tbe  acquisition,  that  they  knew  of  any  such  plan, 
landing  shvehokler  approval,  they  refused  to  rule  it  out. 
tbe  deal  is  likely  to  be  completed  "It  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
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Japanese  line  up  as 
Europeans  seek  suitors 
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Europe  is  for  buyers 


ID  re^nnae  to  new  competitive  pressures  is  Europe's 
mainhwne  maiket,  IBM  is  negoUating  terms  more  ag- 
greaavdy,  observers  said.  Tbe  result  is  deepdiacounting 
unlike  any  ever  seen  before  in  Europe. 

"IBM  is  becoming  more  aggressive  in  their  war  with 
us,"  said  Emmanuel  Dewitt,  Amdahl  product  marketing  man¬ 
ager  in  France.  "They  prefer  making  business  at  small  margins 
rather  than  none  at  aO." 

According  to  Chris  Rsacock,  an  analyst  at  IDC  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Loodoo,  discounts  are  reaching  as  much  as  45%  of  list 
(fficefbr  some  large  customers. 

"There  is  very  EtUe  differentiatkw  in  products  right  now." 
he  said,  "so  IBM  has  to  differentiate  on  prices.  The  pricing 
book  bu  gone  out  the  window." 

"We're  entering  a  perkxfof  much  more  wheeling  and  deal- 


Army  awards  $700  million 
contract  to  EDS,  Prime 


to  give  details  about  the  con¬ 
tract  aren't  talking  until  af¬ 

ter  accib’'tance  testing  has  been 
done,  in  60  to  90  days."  he  said. 
The  U.S.  Army  handed  a  am-  "Ihe  situatioo  is  interesting, 
tract  worth  up  to  $700  million  to  Prime  has  never  had  a 
Electroaic  Data  Systems,  Inc.  thrust  in  tbe  office  automation 
(EDS)  for  as  many  as  20.000  marketplace,  "  said  George 
multiuser  microcomputers  with  Wdss.  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
related  equipment,  software  and  Group,  Inc. 
systems  integration  services.  A  year  ago,  most  of  the  out- 
Much  of  the  money  wiQ  Dow  to  fi-  stan^  stares  of  Prime  were 
nandally  troubled  Prime  Com-  bought  by  J.R  Whitney  A  Cain 
puter.  Inc.,  which  will  supply  its  a$l.lbi]lim“wfaitekni^t"res' 
Intel  Corp.  SOSSS-based  sys-  cue  after  a  protracted  and  bitter 
terns  under  a  subcontract.  struggle  against  would-be  ac- 

The  contraa  caOs  for  an  un-  quirer  MAI  Basic  Four.  Inc 
specified  number  of  Unix-based  (CW,  Aug.  28).  Prime  posted  an 
Prime  EXL  320  systems  to  be  operating  loss  of  $94.7  million 
debvered  over  a  poiod  of  one  to  on  sales  of  $1.5  bilbon  last  year, 
years.  Tbe  computers  wiO  aodalos6af$37.1millionQnrev- 
be  used  for  defense  branches.  enue  of  $369.8  minkm  for  its 

A  spokesman  for  EDS  refused  first  quarter  this  year. 


puter  Leasing  and  Trading  Assc^tkm  in  Loodoa  If  European 
prices  drop  for  enough,  he  said,  a  transatlantic  gray  market 
mi^t  develop  in  which  brokers  and  leasing  companies  buy 
equipment  in  Europe  for  sale  in  tbe  U.S. 
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Disgruntled  employees,  malevolent  outside  hackers,  the  antics  of  ignorant 
staffs  and  the  accessibiUty  of  PCs  are  making  companies  throw  more 
attention  and  money  at  security  issues 
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Floods  of  ink  have  been  k 
devoted  to  analyses  of 
Japan's  economic  dyna¬ 
mism.  One  area  left  con¬ 
spicuously  unexplored, 
however,  is  the  state  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  in  this 
powerhouse  nation.  Com- 
puterworid’s  Special  Re¬ 
port  on  IS  in  Japan  supplies 
that  missing  piece  of  the 
puzzle  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  IS  management  in  the 
land  of  the  yen. 


Figuring  out  how  to 
cost-effectively  cope 
with  growing  stores  of 
data  is  becoming  a  major 
corporate  headache. 
Luckily,  new  technologies 
are  emerging  that  can 
help.  You  can  read  about 
these  developments  in 
Product  Spotlight  and 
check  Buyers’  Scorecard 
for  user  evaluations  of  tri¬ 
ple-density  direct-access 
storage  devices. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Convalescent  time 

Robert  T.  Morris,  convicted  earber  this  year  for  creating  a 
worm  program  that  shut  down  thousands  of  computers  on  the 
Internet  network  in  November  1988,  is  “at  a  k>c^  hospital 
pushing  a  broom"  to  futfiO  his  court-ordered  400  hours  of  com¬ 
munity  service,  according  to  his  lawyer,  Thomas  Guidoboni. 
Morris  also  has  a  programming  job  at  an  unnamed  Cambridge , 
Mass.-based  software  company.  Guidoboni  said  be  plans  to 
file  a  brief  in  the  court  of  appe^  but  has  been  waiting  for  the 
court  reporter  in  Syracuse  federal  district  court  to  turn  over 
court  transcripts  of  the  trial. 

You  go  first.  NOy  you  go  first! 

Ingres  add  a  little  seasoning  to  its  Ingres  6.3  relational 
database  engine  today.  A  new  automatic  two-phase  ccanmit 
feature  is  being  packaged  with  Ingres  6.3's  Ingres/Star  dis¬ 
tributed  component,  company  sources  said  last  we^  The  new 
Ingres  feature  wiU  allow  transactions  to  be  coordinated  across 
an  enterprisewideDetwork.  prevent^g  incmrect  updating  <rf 
systems  in  multiple  locations.  The  extra  ingredient  is  likely  to 
sour  the  soup  at  archrival  Oracle,  which  lades  two-phase  com¬ 
mit  in  its  Version  6.0  product.  Oracle’s  two-phs^  commit  is 
set  for  inclusion  in  Version  7.0,  due  out  later  this  year. 

Lightening  up 

Tandy  will  reportedly  unveil  a  new  notebook-size  peiaonal 
computer  in  New  York  today  that  will  pack  a  floppy  disk  drive, 
hard  disk  and  battery  into  a  six-pound  package,  laptop  users 
are  undoubtedly  hoping  Tandy  will  be  a  bit  mme  aggressive 
with  its  processor  chok:e  than  it  was  with  the  Intd  8086- 
based  home  computer  it  introduced  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Time  on  our  hands 

Don’t  try  prying  off  the  backplane  of  your  I^rsonal  System/2 
for  a  look-see  anytime  soon  at  the  Intel  1586,  Intel’s  foQow-on 
to  the  1486  chip.  "You’re  getting  way  ahead  of  yoursdf," 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Andrew  Groro  tdd  a  QmputerworU 
staffer  last  week  while  awaiting  a  plane  at  Boston’s  Logan 
Airport.  "It's  a  1993  producL” 

Brazil .  .  .  Nuts! 

“Anywhere  but  BraziU"  could  become  the  battle  cry  of  net¬ 
work  managers  trying  to  support  their  firms'  expansion  efforts 
in  exotic  lands.  According  to  Federal  Express  telecommunica¬ 
tions  honcho  Pat  Greenish.  South  America  is  tough,  but  Brazil 
is  a  special  case.  The  government  insists  that  outsiders  use 
the  local  computer  products,  which,  unfortunately  for  Federal 
Express,  don’t  happen  to  include  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  controllm  and  printers,  Greeni^  said.  There  is  a 
several-year  waiting  list  for  local  private  lines  to  some  airport 
locations,  Greenish  added.  'There  is  also  a  S-year  backlog  for 
personal  phones.  The  comimm  way  to  get  a  telet^xme  there  ts 
to  have  the  phone  number  wiOed  to  you  by  a  clow  relative. 

Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  house? 

Add  "anthinis  virus"  to  the  list  (tf  potential  ailments  to  your 
PC.  Antivirus  viruses  spread  hke  viruses  and  are  design^  to 
attack  and  eradicate  viruses.  That's  the  idea  in  theory,  any¬ 
way.  The  handful  of  programs  that  have  been  released  thus  far 
reportedly  have  not  been  particulaily  effective  or  reliable. 

One  program  had  a  bug  that  caused  H  to  delete  instead  (rf  pro¬ 
tect  files.  There  is  also  the  risk  that  the  antivirus  viruses  will 
be  altered  to  become  full-fledged  vuuses. 

Craig  Neidcrf  —  the  electronic  newsletter  editor  tehose  pulh 
licationofa  "secret” Bellsoutii file  wasn'tsHck^federalease 
afier  all  (see  page  SI  ^apparently  had  at  least  a  partial 
electronic  alibi.  U.S.  Secret  Service  agentsattended  Summer- 
eon.  a  hacker  convention  held  in  July  1988,  to  surreptitious’ 
ly  videotape  Neidcrf  drinking  beer  and  eating  a  pizza  with 
his  alleged  co-xhemers  on  tkesamedate  tiiat  the  government 
alleged  he  was  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  trial 
I  abruptly  concluded,  prosecutors  succeeded  in  preventing 
I  use  0/ the  tape  as  evidence.  Ifyou’ve  got  facts  tluit^iouldn't  be 
qua^d,  contact  News  Editor  Pete  Baiiolik  at  800-343- 
6474,  fax  the  incriminating  lingo  toSOS’STSBSSI,  or  address 
concerns  to  COMPUTER  WORLD  on  MCJMaU. 
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Like  a  lot  of  eompaniea,  we  ended  the 
'80t  in  a  financial  meas. 

We  had  a  mountain  of  debt.  And  some 
customers  started  to  wonder  what's 
most  important? 

My  needs?  Or  their  next  debt  paym^? 

At  the  new  Wang,  there's  no  question 
¥vhatsoever. 

Ten  months  ago,  we  launched 
Operation  Customer”  and  began  rebuild¬ 
ing  our  entire  organization  around  the 
needs  of  our  customers. 

But  to  make  good  on  that  commit¬ 
ment  we  had  to  get  our  financial  house 
in  order. 

Since  last  August  we’ve  cut  our  bank 
groupdsbtfrom$57SmMonto$30nuKon- 
soon  to  be  fuKy  repaid,  ahead  of  schedule. 

We  cut  our  operatif^  expenses  by  over 
$400  million  a  year— without  laying-off 


1]  ; 


a  sk^  development  engineer. 

Ibdey,  our  balance  sheet  shows  cash 
and  cash  equivalents  of  $16$  mMion. 

Whae  tightening  our  belts,  we  haven't 
cut  comers.  Quite  ^  opposite.  We've 
dramaticaWy  raised  quebty  and  service. 

For  example,  softufare  bugs  have 
been  slashed  by  over  34%.  And  on-time 
deliveries  to  customers  have  risen  to 
92%— up  over  1  S%  in  less  than  a  year. 

People  are  noticing  the  difference. 

The  just-ended  fourtlH|uarter  was 
ourbestquarteroftiiefisc^yearforrav- 
enue.  For  new  system  orders.  And  for 
sales  of  our  mid-range  compeer  systems. 

To  complete  the  repositioning  of  the 
new  Wang  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
radicaNy  Afferent  marketplace  of  the  *900, 
we  took  restructuring  charys  and  year- 
end  adjustments  of  $442  mlBion. 


Before  thoeedtarges,  the  new  Wang 
echiaved  near  break  even  from  opare- 
tions— with  a  foes  of  only  $5.6  nuMon  in 
the  fourth-quarter  vs  a  $61.1  nuKonloss 
in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

We've  kept  an  knpiiwtant  promise 
to  our  customers. 

With  that  we  beBove  the  slate  is  dean. 
Entering  fiscal  1991 ,  the  playing  field 
is  level 

Who  made  it  happen? 

The  20,000  people  of  the  new  Wang 
who  readied  down  deep  and  puNed 
a  company  up  by  its  bootstraps. 

Andthepeo^whoareourcustomers— 
people  who,  at  50,000  organizations 
around  the  world,  hung  in  there  while  we 
got  our  act  together. 

We're  in  their  debt  But  that's  the  kind 
of  debt  we  can  work  with  in  the  '90s. 


LETS  GET  TO  WORK. 


SOlUIlOMS  TODAY.  AND  TOMODDOW. 


A  growing  business  mandates  more  applications  and  more  data  to  be 
stored  and  managed.  How  will  your  resources  meet  this  challenge? 

With  automated  storage  management  products  from  Sterling  Software- 
solutions  that  give  you  immediate  functionality  and  future  flexibility. 

Steriing  Software  provides  industry  standards  for  file  management,  volume  and 
data  set  allocation,  and  data  compression.  And  our  integrated  workstation  system, 
Storage  Automation  Management  System  (SAMS),  reliably  automates  ail  your 
critical  storage  functions.  Fully  compatible  with  IBM's  system  managed 
storage  strategy’  (DFSMS),  SAMS  provides  a  well-defined  bridge  to  the  future— 
and  enterprise-wide  system  managed  storage. 

Put  Sterling  Software  to  work  managing  your  storage  requirements.  Its  the 
.easy  solution  for  today.  And  tomorrow.  Sterling  Software,  Systems  Software 
Marketing  Division,  1 1050  White  Rock  Road,  #  100,  Rancho  Cordova,  CA  95670. 
(916)635-5535. 


STERLIIME 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 


SterlmgSoftware.  Systems SofiwaieMarketing  Division.  1XI50WhiteflockRoad.  #100.  Rancho Conjova.CA 95670  {916)635.5535 


Giorgio  Soroni  of  LtUmxol  oversaw  develoth 
ment  of  a  database  that  made  safety  data  about 
Y  hazardous  chemicals  more  access^. 


The  Computerworld  Smithsonian  Awards  were  established  in  1989  to 
communicate  the  positive  impact  of  information  technology.  The  only  awards 
honoring  the  innovative  use  of  information  technology,  the  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  Awards  were  created  to  recognize  heroes  of  technological 
innovation,  to  demystify  public  perceptions  of  technology  and  to  clearly  identify 
the  ben^ts  technology  brings  to  the  lives  of  the  general  public.  Each  year, 
recipients’ awards  are  included  in  the  Smithsonian's  permanent  exhibit, 
“The  Information  Age:  People,  Information,  Technology.  ” 


We  salute  the  1990  winners 
of  the  Information  Age 

The  Computerworld  Smithsonian 
Chairmen’s  Committee 

Patrick  J.  McGovern.  International  Data  Group  •  Fritz  Landmann.  Computerworid  •  Roger  Kennedy.  National  Museum  of 
Antrican  History.  Smithsonian  Institution  •  Lawrence  J.  Schoenberg,  ACS  Computers.  Inc.  •  Robert  E.  Allen.  AftfiT*  John  C. 
Lewis,  Amdahl  Corporation  •  George  T  i^iaheen.  Andersen  Consulting  •  John  Sculiey.  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  •  Edward  M. 
EfbfT.jr..  Ashton  Tate  Corporation  •  Philippe  Kahn.  Borland  International.  Inc.  •  Roland  D,  Pampel.  Bull  HN  Information 
Systems  Inc.  •  Gordon  A.  Cami^ll.  Chips  and  Technolt^es.  Inc.  •  Thomas  M.  Nies,  Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  •  Kenneth  N. 
Pontikes.  Comdisco.  Inc.  •  Charles  B.  Wang.  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  •  Richard  Stewart,  Computer  Corporation 
of  America  •  Robert  M,  Price.  Control  Data  Corporation  •  Edson  D.  de  Castro.  Data  General  Corporation  •  Michael  M, 
Michigami.  Datapoint  Corporation  •  Jack  C.  Davis.  Dataproducts  Corporation  •  William  Atkins.  Deloitte  &  Touche  •  Robert  W. 
Mahoney.  Diebold,  Incorporated  •  Kenneth  H.  Olsen.  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  •  Les  AJberthal.  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corporation  •  Eugene  R.  Kunde.  Epson  America.  Inc.  •  Desmond  Cunningham.  Gandalf  Technologies  Inc.  •  John  A  Young. 
Hewlett-Packard  Company  •  Gary  B.  Moore.  Hitachi  Data  Systems  •  John  F.  Akers,  IBM  Corporation  •  Gerald  D.  Cohen, 
Information  Builders,  Ine.  •  Roger  J.  SippI,  Informix  Software.  Inc.  •  Gary  J.  Morgenthaler,  Ingres  Corporation  •  Francis  A 
Tarkenlon.  KnowledgeWare  •  Donald  C.  Latham,  Lockheed  Integrated  Solutions  Company  •  Jim  Manzi.  Ig)lus  Development 
Corporatwn  •  John  P.  Imlay.  Jr..  Management  Science  America.  Inc.  •  F.  Mark  Kuhlmann,  McDonnell  Douglas  Systems 
Integration  Company  •  Bill  Gates.  Microsoft  Corporation  •  George  M.C.  Kisher,  Motorola  Inc.  •  Charles  E.  Exley,  Jr..  NCR 
Corporation  *  Steven  P.  Jobs.  NeXT.  Inc.  .  Richard  I,.  Nolan,  Nolan.  Norton  &  Co.  •  Raymond  J.  Noorda.  Novell.  Inc.  •  Jack  M, 
Berdy.  fJn-Une  Software  International.  Inc.  •  lawreiice  j.  Ellison.  Oracle  Corporation  •  Robert  H.  Cawly,  Price  Waterhouse  • 
larry  Mkhels  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation  •  Dr.  James  H.  Goodnight.  SAS  Institute  Inc.  •  R.  James  Macaleer,  Shared  Medical 
Systems  Corporation  •  Hans  Decker.  Siemens  Corporation  •  MichaefJ.  King.  Stiftware  AG  of  North  America,  Inc.  •  Salvatore 
Simebne.  Software  Engineering  of  America,  Inc.  •  Eiy?'  R.  Poppa.  Storage  Technology  Corporation  •  William  E.  Foster,  Stratus 
Computer.  Inc.  •  Scott  G.  McNealy.  Saa  Microsystemy.  Inc.  •  Mark  B.  Huffman.  Sybase.  Inc.  •  Robert  E.  Cook.  Systems  Center, 
Inc.  •  James  G.  Treybig.  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated  •  John  V.  Roach,  Tandy  Corporation  •  William  R.  Johnson,  Toshiba 
America  Inftirmation  Systems.  Inc  .  Computer  Systems  Division  •  CasvyCowvW.  U^.  Robotics,  Inc.  •  W.  Michael  Blumenthal. 
Unisys  Corporation  •  I>r,  Bernard  K.  Tse.  Wyse  Technology  Inc.  .  John  P.  Frank.  Zenith  Data  Systems  Corporation. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  F^ths  to 
information  power. 
Page  73. 

Product  Spotlight  — 
‘Fast-enough’  storage 
devices  can  take  the 
byte  out  of  DASD. 
Phge  61. 


Next  week's  AS/400  push 

is  expected  to  reach  beyond 
SNA  with  support  for  LAN 
protocols,  ISDN  and  fax 
transmission.  Page  101. 

E'lnail  lawsuit  raises  issue 
of  employee  communica¬ 
tions  privacy  vs.  employer 
property  ownership. 

Page?. 

Mixed  emotions:  Few  ad¬ 
mire  IBM’s  Cross  System 
Product,  but  more  and 
more  are  buying  it  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  [nece  of  ^e  company's 
application  development 
strategy.  Page  8. 

Cincom  joins  Unix  wave, 
announcing  Supra  availabil¬ 
ity  for  Sun,  IBM's  RS/6000 
and  others.  Page  14. 

Small  layoff  at  Lotus  is 

part  of  broad  cost-cutting  ef¬ 
fort  in  face  of  weaker  proht 
outlook.  Page  10. 

Lar^t  child  care  s^tem 
in  tte  Western  world  is  run 
by  the  U.S.  Army,  which 
uses  Unix-based  PCs  to 
keep  the  records  straight. 
I^ge  39. 

AJ]  eyes  are  on  Compaq 

as  clone  leader  increasingly 
becomes  target  of  low-cost 
competition.  Page  6. 


Mini  elite  struggle  to  ride  Unix  wave 


Ten  years  ago,  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  led  the  world  in  office 
automation  and  was  growing  at  a 
rate  of  45%  per  year.  Down  the 
road.  Prime  Cimputer,  Inc.  and 
Data  General  Cc^.  were  both 
checking  in  with  35%  yearly 
growth,  and  Honeywell,  Inc.  was 
hiding  its  own  with  a  strong 
minicomputer  base. 

Now,  each  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  is  hghting  for  survival  in  to¬ 
day’s  market:  to  stay  alive,  all 
must  move  from  selling  propri¬ 
etary  software-based  technol¬ 
ogies  to  an  open  systems  plat¬ 
form. 

"They’re  finding  it  a  tough 
row  to  hoe,"  said  Wayne  Kemo- 


chan,  a  senior  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group,  a  Boston-based 
research  company.  "It's  not  al¬ 
ways  dear  to  their  installed  base 
just  how  to  get  to  Una  from 
these  proprietary  platforms,  and 
the  companies  ttemselves  must 
learn  bow  to  deal  with  lower- 
margin  markets,  as  opposed  to 
the  hi^-margin  numbm  gener¬ 
ated  from  past  mainframe  and 
minicomputer  sales." 

Lnssnntng  •xpwctotlecis 

GerkeraOy  speaking,  minicom¬ 
puter  sales  generate  a  50%  to 
60%  gross  margin,  compared 
with  the  estimated  40%  gross 
margin  generated  by  typical 
workstation  sales,  according  to 
Kemochan. 

In  some  cases,  customers 


EcHpsed  stars 

Formerly /aa  ekargm  is  the 
miaionic^rr  marltet,  Wang.  Data 
General  and  Prime  have  seen  titeir 
pr^^tary  edges 


Wmk 

2.1% 

1.9% 

Prime 

1.4% 

13% 

Total 

maricet: 

S46.67B 

$47.6  IB 

(Fnvcniafr  of  wttMdf  natof  by  mvoorl 

Users  bolster  AIX  case 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  As 
more  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  adopt  Unix  for 
software  develt^wnent.  ffiM 
appears  to  be  rethinking  its 
long-held  position  that  Unix, 
CASE  and  business  software 
do  not  mix. 

Until  recently,  IBM’s  mes¬ 
sage  had  been  that  AD/Cycle 
is  for  development  in  IS 
shops,  arxl  its  AIX  brand  of 


Unix  is  for  technical  work.  In 
fact,  when  IBM  announced  Hs 
RISC  Systein/6000  worksta¬ 
tions  in  February,  its  acoxn- 
panying  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tools  were 
clearly  positioned  for  use  in 
sdentific,  engineering  and 
other  technical  applications. 

Now,  however.  IBM  is 
broadening  its  message. 
"There  is  nothing  inherent  in 
the  architecture^  of  either 
AO/Cycle  or  AIX  that  wiD 
Continuedon  page8 


carmot  sit  and  wait  for  vendors  to 
catch  up  with  open  systems  tech¬ 
nology.  Jim  Koovdes,  senior  op¬ 
erating  officer  in  charge  of  appli- 
catkx)  development  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.  in  Rutherford, 
N  J..  has  been  a  Prime  tntnicom- 
puter  user  for  eight  years.  Now 
that  the  company  is  moving  to  a 
distributed  Unix  environment, 
Knowles  said  be  feeb  that  Prime 
does  not  currently  have  a  box 
that  competes  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.andSunMicro- 
systems.  Inc.  in  the  490-da8s 
machine  market. 

Knovdes  added  that  while  he 
will  continue  to  evaluate  any  box 
that  meets  his  price  and  p^or- 
mance  standards,  be  does  not 
want  to  be  iod^d  into  the 
kind  of  proprietary  software  en¬ 
vironment  that  characterized 
early  minicoa^ters.  Salomon 
Continued  on  page  Wl 


Tech  firms  dig  in  behind  Saudi  border 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
and  GARY  H.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


Iraq’s  Aug.  2  invasion  eA  Kuwait 
effectively  shut  down  one 
of  the  computer  indus¬ 
try's  most  lucrative 
markets  along  the 
Persian  Gulf  and 
caused  many  compan¬ 
ies  to  move  abruptly  to 
neighboring  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.  where  business  contin- 
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ues,  but  at  a  cautious  pace. 

"Business  is  finished  in  Ku¬ 
wait,"  said  Hoodtang  Kaen, 
president  of  Intergulf  Services. 
Inc.,  a  Fairfirid,  NJ.-faased  com¬ 
pany  that  represents  Gulf- 
net  Kuwait,  a  computer 
distribution  company 
formerly  based  in  Ku¬ 
wait.  "Ilie  Iraqis  are 
litouDy  looting  ev¬ 
erything.  .  .there are 
people  and  companies 
that  really  got  hurt.  The 
oxnpanies  hurt  the  most  were 
those  that  had  outstanding  let¬ 
ters  of  credit" 

Meanwhile,  businessea  and 
>4ll^cruiter8  in  Saudi  Artin  said 
their  plans  have  not  changed. 

"Naturally,  I'm  not  sending 
anyone  to  Kuwait  li^t  now.  but 
we  have  three  more  people  go¬ 
ing  to  Saudi  Arabia."  sak  John 


Leslie,  president  of  The  Leslie 
Corp.,  a  Houston-baaed  employ¬ 
ee  placement  firm  that  wocte 
with  U.S.  companies  pbdng 
computer  professionals  in  Mid¬ 
dle  East  operations. 

"We've  got  two  bmibes  fly¬ 
ing  into  Saudi  Arabia  this  wedc- 
end,"  said  Larry  Leens,  vice- 
president  of  operations  at  Hd- 
mes  &  Narver  Services.  Inc.,  an 
Orange,  Calif.-faased  &rm  that 
operates  a  mqior  utility  in  Yaobu, 
Saudi  Arabia. 

"We  are  business-as-usual," 
Leens  said,  mostly  because  the 
power  plant  is  lorated  in  Saudi 
Arabia’s  Western  province,  frr 
from  the  l&iwait  border.  "We’ve 
bad  some  [recniitinent  canfi- 
dates)  frll  out  because  of  con¬ 
cerns  about  going  over  there, 
but  probably  less  than  5%." 

Continued  on  page  99 


Software 
vendors 
rip  Apple 


BOSTON  —  Simmering  dis¬ 
putes  between  Apple  Coaqmter, 
toe.  and  other  software  develop- 
era  galled  over  into  the  public  fo¬ 
rum  of  Macworld  Eqm  last  week 
when  software  company  execu¬ 
tives  upbraided  ^ple  for  its 
pricing,  product  fine,  poaitioiung 
and  management  upheavals. 

While  independent  software 
developers  have  long  chafed  un¬ 
der  the  control  that  Apple  exerts 
ovo’  the  third-party  Macintosh 
market  —  compared  with  the 
relatively  wide-open  personal 
coroputer-compatfole  nuuket  — 
last  week's  rebdboo  included 
Apple’s  own  appbcaboos  soft¬ 
ware  chief. 

In  a  panel  forum  with  execu¬ 
tives  frm  firms  such  as  Micro¬ 
soft  Carp.,  Aldus  Carp.,  Syman¬ 
tec  Corp.  and  T/Maker  Graph¬ 
ics,  WtDiam  Canqibdl.  presided 
of  Apple  sobsRhary  Corp., 
breached  Apple’s  party  line, 
which  holds  tl^  the  Maiimitoeh 
is  unaffected  by  the  recent  dial- 
lenge  of  Windows  3.0,  Micro 
sdt's  graphical  user  inteifoce 
for  DOS. 

"I  reaDy  bebeve  ^)ple  is 
out  of  vdiadt  in  the  price/vahie 
relationship."  Campbell  said. 

Contins^onpaged 
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didt  drives  would  buy  the  same 
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A 

s  Yogi  Berra 

I  M  once  said  about 
baseball,  the 

game  is  50%  mental,  50%  physi¬ 
cal  and  50%  luck.  So  from  the 
You-Can-Make-Statistics- 
Prove-Any-Point-You-^nt 
Department  comes  this  vignette 
by  William  J.  Edwards,  an  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little  vice-president,  in  a 
recent  Tokyo  spe^h  criticizing 
fears  of  Japanese  investment  in 
the  U.S.:  "The  U.S.  is  not  be¬ 
coming  a  colony  of  any  foreign 
nation . . .  foreign  direct  invest¬ 
ment/control  has  actually  de- 
creaijd  from  almost  100%  in  I 
the  1700s  to  less  than  10%  to-, 
day."  ’ 


A  compute  business  trans^rmation 
enabUd  b^f  tS  is  the  goal  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Bank  CIO  John  Gigtrick.  Page  51. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  Computer  business  in  Kuwait 
dropped  to  virtually  zero  after  the  fraqi  inva¬ 
sion.  Computer  vendors  there,  selling  almost 
exclusively  through  third-party  distributors, 
were  forced  to  cut  their  losses  and  move  on. 
Business  continued  pretty  much  as  usual  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  most  major  computer  opera¬ 
tions  are  located  far  from  the  Kuwaiti  bor¬ 
der.  However,  employees  at  Saudi-based 
U.S.  firms  are  ready  to  leave  if  necessary. 
Ross  Pferot,  who  led  the  legendary  rescue  of 
EDS  employees  from  fran  in  1979,  said  he 
would  never  do  business  in  the  Middle  East 
again.  Meanwhile,  business  is  booming  at  St. 
ftul,  Miim.-bas<^  Computer  Petroleum, 
which  tracks  the  current  price  of  oil  on  an 
electronic  database.  Stories,  pages  1, 99. 


■  Is  electronic  mail  private  correspon¬ 
dence  or  corporate  proi»rty?  That  is  the 
issue  in  a  class-action  suit  filed  last  week 
against  Epson  America,  Inc.  The  suit  stems 
from  the  January  firing  of  an  Epson  employ¬ 
ee,  allegedly  because  she  protested  manage¬ 
ment’s  reading  E-mail  messages.  But  some 
argue  that  the  requirements  of  corporate 
network  management  and  troubleshooting 
cannot  guarantee  privacy.  Page  7. 


■  The  three  minicotnput- 
er  stalwarts  —  Wang, 
Prime  and  Data  General  — 
are  all  attempting  the  diffkult 
transition  from  proprietary 
architectures  to  open  sya* 
terns.  While  some  users  are 
growing  impatient,  most  re¬ 
main  loyal,  giving  the  compa¬ 
nies  a  good  chance  to  survive 
if  they  can  adjust  to  slow^ 
sales  growth.  Meanwhile. 
IBM  appears  to  be  embracing 
Unix  as  a  CASE  environment 
much  more  than  it  did  at  first. 
Stories,  page  1 . 

■  Continental  Bank  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  massive 
business  transformatioo, 
and  its  IS  department  is  play¬ 
ing  a  major  role  witb  databa^ 
and  di^buted  processing 
technology.  The  former  Con¬ 
tinental  Illinois,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  worst  banking  disas¬ 
ters,  is  evolving  toward  much 
more  flexible  product  and  ser¬ 
vice  offerings.  Page  5 1 . 

■  AS/400  users  who 
have  non-SNA  networks 
or  multivendor,  envirooments 
should  be  pleased  this  week 
when  IBM  announces  addi¬ 
tional  connectivity  capabili¬ 
ties  for  the  midi^ge  plat¬ 
form.  A  slew  of  aniKxince- 
ments  is  expected  to  include 
better  connections  to  Ether¬ 
net.  ISDN,  TCP/IP,  the  RS/ 
6000,  PCs  and  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines.  Page  101. 

■  Capacity  requirements 
are  soaring  in  data  cen¬ 


ters,  and  people  are  getting 
creative  about  where  they 
store  as  the  data.  Aiding  them 
in  their  venture  beyimd 
DASD  are  new  options  'for 
faster  and  "fast-enough"  ac¬ 
cess  —  namely,  expanded 
memory,  solid-state  di^.  ar¬ 
ray  tedmology.  automated 
tape  libraries  and  optical/ 
magnetic,  optical/tape  combi¬ 
nations.  Page  61. 

■  Downauing  and  belt- 

have  knocked 
some  rungs  out  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  ladder  at  many  compa¬ 
nies.  As  a  result,  ambitious  IS 
professionals  need  to  find  new 
ways  to  get  ahead.  One  route 
tb^  can  take  is  to  create 
tbe^  own  promotioo  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  job  description.  But 
they'd  better  go  about  it  the 
ri^t  way.Page83. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Who 
runs  the  bi^est  day-care  sys¬ 
tem  in  America?  ’The  U.S. 
Army.  And  H  runs  more  effi¬ 
ciently  because  of  FUepro,  a 
Unix-based  database  man¬ 
agement  system/appl^tioD 
development  tool  running  oa 
PCs  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  Page 
39.  Flexible  CAD  software 
helps  Synthes  in  IMi,  Pa., 
derign  more  flexible  surreal 
imiriants.  The  firm  uses  Com- 
putervision's  Medusa  soft¬ 
ware.  and  a  global  lnk  on  a 
DEC  network  enables  sharing 
of  design  data  among  Synthe 
plai»ts  and  laboratories  in 
f^imsylvania,  Colorado  and 
Switzerland.  Page  29. 
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TfechnicaUy  It’s  An 
Architecture.  But  Ife 
RealV  Somelhirg  Else 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 
—I  1  tenets 

Freedom  IS?''™'"' 

advanced,  and  independent 
architecture  ever  WWffI 

developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  hie  90s 
from  Computer  Associates. 

Since  it  encompasses  SAA,  NAS 
and  the  other  industry  standards, 
CA90s  gives  you  unprecedented 
freedom  to  integrate.  Across 
platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-  throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment, 
rf-i  1  Not  next  year. 

I  fVjPlW  Next  month.  Next 
week.  CA90S  is  here 
today.  Unlike  other  architectures, 
CA90S  is  already  supported  by  the 
world’s  broadest  range  of  software 
solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  The 
best  news  is  in  how  these  applications 
work  together.  By  sharing  common 
services  and  advanced  technology,  CA 
software  brings  you  the  highest  levels 
of  integration  and  automation  in 
the  world. 

With  CA90S,  you’ll  be  prepared  for 
A  whatever  happens  in  the 
i\I  Id  future.  It  provides 

TauorrowSem*' 

ways  to  migrate  to  new  technology, 
while  protecting  the  enormous 
investment  you  ve  made  in  your 
existing  technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you  need 
it  the  ^ 
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System  7  demo  soothes  user  fears 


BY  RICHARD  MSTORE 

cwfffcfr 


BOSTON  —  Skittisfa  Macintosh 
uaen  and  developers  got  their 
first  pubfic  look  at  the  System  7 
operating  system  last  «eek  and 
apparently  liked  what  they  saw. 

Many  who  were  interviewed 
said  they  were  nervous  about 
compatibility  issues  but  are  re> 
beved  by  Apple  Coc^ter.  Inc's 
promise  that  all  existmg  Madn- 
toah  apphcatioos  wiD  run  under 
System?. 

‘^After  the  introduction  ctf 
System  6.  our  fingers  were  aeri- 
oualy  burned’'  because  at  incom- 
patibfity  problems,  said  Chris 
Espinoa.  Apple's  systems  soft* 
ware  product  manager.  "This 
time,  developers  had  eight  to 
nine  mooths  to  test  compatibil¬ 
ity.  rather  than  the  four  or  five 
w«da  theyjiad  with  System  6." 

As  expected.  Apple  has  in* 
dnded  virtnal-memary  capabib- 
ty  io-^th^release.  If  the  system 
memory  overloads,  the  operat* 
ing  system  can  use  hard  didi 
spM  for  memory.  However, 
this  prooeaa  wiD  siorv  the  system 
down.  Espinoaa  noted. 

The  fiature  that  cq)tured  the 


moat  attention  was  a  new  file* 
sharing  ability.  With  it.  Madn* 
to^  users  connected  over  Apple 
Locakalk  finks  can  share  de^- 
nated  file  folders  atilb  other  mfi* 
vidual  users  or  groups  of  users. 
The  feature  also  aOows  Madn* 


toah  users  to  access  their  hard 
disks  from  remote  ktcations  son* 
ply  by  logging  on  to  another 
Madnuisb  and  typing  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  passwords. 

With  tte  file-sharing  capabili¬ 
ty.  managers  can  install  System 
7  remotely  on  any  number  of 
Macintoshes. 

Debate  its  apparent  conve¬ 
nience.  file  sharing  raised  securi¬ 
ty  omcentt.  *The  government 
^  mibtaiy  wiD  be  resistant  to 
some  of  the  features  in  System 
7.  They  won't  be  able  to  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  (file  sharing]  right 
off,"  said  ^ephen  Brou^iali, 
president  of  the  BenUgon  Mac¬ 
intosh  Users  Group. 

Most  users,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  excitement  about  file 


connected  to  a  netwoik  makes 
more  sense  with  System  7."  said 
Max  Minkofi)  woricstatioo  and 
local-area  network  support  spe- 
dafist  at  chemical  maker  Rohm 
&  Haas  Ca  in  Philaddf^.  Us¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  share  disks  and 
files  without  the  need  fm-  tnter- 
vention  by  a  network  server  ad¬ 
ministrator,  making  interofiice 
cooperatioo  akx  easier,  he  said. 

Minkoff,  whose  company  has 
l.OOO  to  1,500  Madmoebes. 
also  praised  the  remote  installa¬ 
tion  feature:  "ItH  be  fantastic 


sharing.  "Having  the  Macintosh 


This  time,  developers  had  eight  to  nine 
months  to  test  (System  7]  compatibility, 
rather  than  the  four  or  five  weeks  they 
had  with  System  6.” 

CHRIS  ESPINOSA 
APPLE  COMPUTER 


for  installing  appbcations." 

A  few  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  put  off  when  E^iinosa 
told  them  that  the  Multifinder 
feature  will  no  longer  be  an  op¬ 
tion  but  wiU  be  constantly  tum^ 
on  under  System  7. 

"I’m  going  to  stay  with  Sys¬ 
tem  6  because  1  have  users  who 
are  confused  with  Multifinder 
now."  one  micro  manager  said. 
"You’re  adding  a  layer  of  com- 
idexity  to  a  computer  that  was 
supped  to  be  easy  to  use." 

Smeotfiwd  out 

As  expected,  the  upgrade  in¬ 
cludes  Apple's  new  Truetype 
outfine  font  technology,  which 
renders  alphanumeric  figures 
without  the  iagged  edges  of  bit¬ 
mapped  fonts.  However,  much 
to  the  relief  of  users  with  heavy 
investments  in  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc's  Hntscnpt  fonts,  System  7 
will  support  ail  Madntc^-com- 
patible  M-mapped  fonts  as  well 

System  7  will  cost  about  $50 
when  it  becomes  available.  Beta- 
test  versions  will  soon  be  sent  to 
national  user  sites. 

The  requirements  to  run 
System  7  «viU  be  a  Macintosh 
Plus  or  higher  with  at  least  2M 
bytes  of  memory  and  a  hard  disk 
d^e.  A  Motorf^.  Inc.  6A030 
microprocessor  is  needed  to  use 
the  virtual  memory  feature. 


Apple 

FROMMGEl 

*niiere  is  DO  longer  sudi  a  differ- 
(with  DOS-fattSed  PCs] 
that  it  t^es  a  no-brtin  dedsian 
to  spend  mmy  more  thousands 
ofdo0arsforaMac"Abailafj4>- 
pfaniae  6roa  the  pocked  house  of 
Expo-goers  eadoned  Camp- 
befl'sopiBaQ. 

Apple  recently  announced 
that  it  bad  deci^  to  retain 
Quis  as  a  subsidiary  rather  than 
spinning  'a  off  as  an  independent 
company  as  Apple  long 
promised. 

Many  Madnloah  software  de- 
vdopetajave  taken  umbrage  at 
Apple's  reversal  on  reumiag 
owaessfaip  of  Claris.  T/Maker 
Graptaica  President  Heidi  Roiaen 
sunned  up  third-party  devdop- 
era'  fears  of  unfair  competitioii: 


"In  the  abort  term.  1  worry 
about  what  Qaris  can  do  with  in¬ 
side  knosdedge  from  Apple." 

Opening  another  in  Ap¬ 
ple's  pubbe  ^cade,  CampbeQ 
comptebed  that  the  Maditodi  is 
(Hired  in  a  desktop  pubfishing 
nidie  —  the  apdiations  seg¬ 
ment  that  many  credit  for  Ap¬ 
ple's  ability  to  break  into  the 
MSDO&odented  corporate 
market  "That  image  should  be 
put  aside, "  Campbell  said.  "The 
Mac  must  be  marketed  as  a  ma- 
efabe  for  aD  facets  of  users. " 

Apple's  product  fine  must  be 
broadned  to  became  competi¬ 
tive,  said  Symantec  Presideat 
Gcrikn  Eubanks  it.  "You  need 
to  introduce  laptops  that  some¬ 
one  other  than  Bo  Jadoon  can 
cany  around,"  be  said. 

In  a  swipe  at  Apple's  peo- 
^aiA  (or  protecting  hs  propri¬ 
etary  edge  by  suing  alle^ 


(^pmc6oa 
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Stipulating  terms 

Macintosk  softwart 
deMoptn  art  demanding 
a  series  Apple  concessions 

•  Cut  prices  on  exisiuig  line 

•  lotroducr  bwer<osl  Macintoshes 

•  Sroaden  the  product  line 

•  Help  developers  work  with  customers 

•  Stabilue  managenteni 

•  Sell  the  Mac  as  a  business  box.  ctot  as  a 
desktop  pubhshing  machine 

•  Spin  off  Chris 

•  Second-source  Mac  technology 

•  tnereasr  cooDectWity  with  DOS  world 


CW  Chan  PsI  Mock 


copyridit  mfiingers  — 

8u^  as  Microaoft  for  its 
Windows  3.0  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Ca  for  its 
New  Wive  product  — 

Eubanks  offered  Apple 
Chairman  John  ScuBey 
this  redpe  for  renewed 
success  in  the  product 
arena:  "A  pound  of  in- 
novatkn  for  every 
ounce  of  fitigation." 

Another  notion  prof¬ 
fered  by  tbe  Symmtec 
chief  was  that  Apple 
contract  with  outbde 
developen  to  provide  a 
second  source  for  Mac¬ 
intosh  technology. 

The  idea  of  second  sourcing 
or  fioensang  tbe  Macintosh's 
read-only  memory  has  also  been 
proposed  recently  by  other  in¬ 
dustry  analysts,  llie  argument  is 
that  thtrd-pany  machines  run¬ 
ning  Macintosh  software  would 
increase  the  installed  base  and 
attract  more  software  develop¬ 
ment. 

Aldus  Presdenl  Paul  Brain- 
erd  chided  Apple  for  its  recent 
executive  suite  upheavals. 

"Tbe  internal  turmoil  has 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  work  with  them."  Brainerd 
mM." 

Benny  Lorenao,  an  invest¬ 
ment  aiulyst  at  Volpe,  Welty  & 
Co.  in  San  Francisco,  was  not 
surprised  at  the  public  airing  of 
grievances.  "These  folks  are 
getting  much  more  vocal  and 
public  about  sentiments  that 
were  expressed  in  iffivate,"  he 
said. 

However,  Lorenxo  added,  "It 


is  pretty  clear  that  Apple  is  ad¬ 
dressing  them,  mayte  not  as 
quickly  as  the  various  audiences 
would  like." 

Microsoft's  Mike  Maj^, 
vice-president  of  the  appbea- 
tioos  software  diviskm,  seaned 
reluctant  to  take  his  turn  after 
listening  to  tbe  other  pan^sts 
refer  to  the  threat  posed  by  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  DOS-bas^  Windows 
3.0. 

"You'd  think  1  represent  tbe 
evil  empire  here,"  he  said. 

Ma{^  called  on  Apple  to  in¬ 
crease  its  efforts  in  cross-t^t- 
form  communication  and  coexis¬ 
tence  with  the  DOS  world  — 
both  from  a  technical  and  a  mar¬ 
keting  standpoint. 

ScuUey,  who  took  the  stage 
shortly  ^er  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  stuck  to  his  teynoCe  script 
and  made  no  reference  to  tte 
panel.  He  walked  through  nine 
new  third-party  applicatioo  de¬ 
mos  and  concluded  by  saying: 
"The  Mac  is  alive  and 
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Why  Hardware  Companies 
^IlSoftware 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  software  from  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  into  one 
vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer  -  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
^  among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 

ORACLG 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


NEWS  SHORTS 

Nq  winner  snnn  in  Intel  chip  spot 

Boch  Advanced  Mkio  Devices.  Inc.  and  Intd  Carp,  rtoned 
,  that  a  court  dedaiao  last  week  was  on  their  tide.  Court  doco* 
however,  granted  lotd’t  pcefaninary  ininnetioo  against 
Advanced  Micro's  daim  that  its  80287  math  coiaroceasof  is  a 
"genane  Intel  equivalent”  or  ”100%  liitel<oaqiatiUe.”  The 
I  San  Jose.  Caht.  District  Court  allowed  Advan^  Micro  to 
I  keep  its  W287  name,  however.  The  dedsioo  was  in  advance  irf 
I  a  Febmary  1991  trial  to  decide  whether  Advanced  Micro  oouk) 
I  use  Intd's  nacrocode  in  products.  Intd  daoned  an  agreemem 
between  the  .£rii»  aOows  microcode  to  be  used  within  Ad- 
I  vanoed  Micro. 


I  AS/400  usnrs  gnt  softwom  shell 

IBM  quieter  unvefled  a  new  software  tool  last  we^  that  could 
prove  a  boon  to  its  Appbeatioo  System/400 users  naming  soft¬ 
ware  from  sources.  The  Appbeatian  Program  Driver, 

wtach  sts  tte  8  shell  over  the  OS/400  operatmg  system,  is  a 
cross-qipIkatiaB  utility  tool  that  claimed  wffl  enhance  se¬ 
curity  CQOtrois.  automate  system  backup  and  job  scheduling 
more  effibendy  and  let  proffammrrs  create  simplified  roeoo 
screens  so  users  can  navigate  more  wnoothly  between  appbea- 
twos  with  the  same  "look  and  feel” 


OSF  upgrodns  MotH  interface 

I  The  Open  Software  Foundatioo  (OSF)  is  due  to  introduce  Ver- 
:  skn  1.1  of  ks  Motif  user  interfice  today.  Some  40  new  fea- 
I  tureshfve  been  added,  acconfing  to  OSF’s  Craig  Lament,  busi- 
ness  area  oanager.  These  indude  "significant'’  performance 
enhasconents.  cached  gadgets,  improved  color  coonfinatioa 
and  the  afaifity  to  scroll  throu^  tot  faster.  Id  other  OSF  news, 
the  group  said  it  is  sdO  on  schedule  to  ship  Hs  Unix  OSF/1  oper- 
I  ating  system  in  liovember. 


ATST  cuts  bock  its  systems  division 

ATftTs  Computer  Systems  division  is  reorganhoiog  and  wiQ 
lay  oft  up  to  500  people  uidess  tb^  can  be  reassigned,  a 
spofcrsman  said.  The  group  is  conwiBrfarmg  all  of  its  units,  in- 
dudmg  sales,  service  and  technical  support  Abo.  where  prod¬ 
uct  development,  product  management  and  product  maikietiDg 
were  previoualy  in  separate  organiatioos.  croas-disdpliDe 
teams  win  now  ^  deployed  for  qndfic  products. 


Mond,  U.S.  sign  import  poet 

Mand  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  that  wfll  free  it 
to  import  higiKechDology  goods  denied  it  under  Communist 
rule.  The  agreement  is  aimed  at  guaranteeing  febsh  importers 
access  to  the  most  modern  U.S.  goods  and  technology,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Mish  customs  spokesmao.  He  added  that  fhland 
pledged  not  to  re-export  th^  goods  to  thud  countries  without 
U.S.  agreement.  The  accord  with  Maud  follows  a  June  ded- 
’  sion  by  the  Coordmating  Committee  for  Multilate^  &q)ort 
Controls  to  ease  limits  on  exports  to  Mand.  Cxecboslovakia 
4  andHugary. 


OSF  membor  opts  for  AT&T  Unix 

Unix  International  scared  a  pofafic  rdations  victory  last  week 
when  Siemens  AG.  a  faundmg  member  of  the  Open  Software 
FoundaboD.  announced  two  weeks  ago  in  Europe  that  when  its 
kCC  300  wockstatioo  ships  in  October,  the  imderly- 

o:«  operating  system  will  be  Unix  System  V  Release  4.0  from 
OSF  rival  ATAT.  Siemens  stiD  plans  to  provide  a  Motif  ioter- 
face  on  top  of  Unix  System  V,  apokenman  Jan  Buchmann  said. 
The  ressoo  for  the  switch  is  that  the  OSF/1  operating  system 
wiD  not  ship  until  November  and  Siemens  wanes  to  tell  its  ma¬ 
chines  now.  "They  are  the  first  signifirant  member  to  bow  to 
customer  pressure  on  availafaffity,”  ^aid  Chuck  Barney,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  %brkpoup  Tedmologies.  Inc.  "Basically,  they  just 
couldn't  wait  for  OSF/1."  Unix  international  Presideft  and 
daef  Executive  Officer  ?txa  Cunmagham  added;  "We  ap- 
plsod  their  dedsion." 

Mon$t4W»skorUonpcgeJOO 


Contenders  challenge  Compaq 

Opponen  ts  hope  to  chip  a  way  at  Com  paq ’s  success  with  low-priced  clones 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


The  compedtkm  is  increasingly 
gunning  for  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  Last  week,  the  Houston 
firm's  flagship  Systempro  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  LTE  notebook 
PC  and  network  node  boxes 
joined  its  high-end  desktop  PCs 
on  the  list  of  recent  targets. 

"Everybody  U  gorng  after 
Compaq."  sa^  JoeAnn  Slahel. 
market  analyst  at  Storeboard/ 
Computer  Intelligence  in  Dallas. 
Observers  said  that  the  competi- 
tkm  covets  Compaq’s  sustained 
success  and  believes  the  market 
is  ready  to  accept  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  from  low-priced  doners. 

Compaq  a>founder  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Rod  Canioo 
said  the  conpetition,  though 
fierce,  does  not  have  him  wor¬ 
ried.  “Unless  the  competitor  has 
the  reputation  and  channel  pres¬ 
ence  to  ship  a  high  volume  of 
product,  it  really  isn't  a  big 
deal."  be  said.  "They  come  in 
and  get  a  little  business  for  a 
while,  but  it  doesn't  last  unless 
one  of  them  emerges  as  a  leader 
of  some  sort." 

Hlgh>*nd  Mgh  slokws 

Hoping  to  prove  itself  a  leader  in 
hig^i-efM]  systems.  Advanced 
Logic  Research,  inc.  fired  a  salvo 
last  week  at  Compaq's  dual-CPU 
Systempro.  ALR'snew  Business 
^rver  line  is  designed  for  large 
NoveO,  Inc.  networks  or  mul¬ 
tiuser,  data-intensive  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  servers'  hardware  con¬ 
figurations  run  the  gamut  from 
Intel  Corp.  aS-MHz  S0386 
CPUs  with  AT  -style  buses  to  In¬ 
tel  33-MHz  I486  (Mocessors 
with  Extended  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture  or  IBM  Micro 
Channel  Architecture  buses. 
The  systems  are  all  preconfi¬ 
gured  for  Novell  Netware  instal¬ 
lation.  the  Irvine,  Cahf.,  compa¬ 
ny  said. 

The  minicomputer-style 
ebassb  features  eight  storage 
bays,  six  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interfile  hard  drives 
afMi  a  built-in  uninterruptible 
power  supfdy.  Disk  storage  be¬ 
gins  at  2(30M  bytes  or  650M 
bytes  and  is  expandable  to  lOG 
t^es  of  capacity.  Prices  range 
$15,000  to  $22,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Systempro's 
range  of  $  14,000  to  $^.000. 

Tandy  Corp.  last  week  took 
its  best  shot  at  Compaq's  mar- 
ket-leaffing  LTE  notebook-sue 
PC.  The  new  Tandy  1500  HD 
packs  a  SW-hour  battery.  20M- 
byte  hard  disk  and  floppy  drive 
into  a  package  weighing  a  hair 
less  thu  six  pounds.  At  $1,900, 
the  1500  HD  undercuts  the 
slightly  heavier  LTE  by  $700. 

With  a  10-MHx  Intel  8086- 
comparable  processor,  640K 


ALR's  swrvwrs  plug  into 
Novell  Net  wo  re  sites 


bytes  of  memory  expandaMe  to 
1.64M  bytes  and  IBM's  Color 
Graphics  Adapter  graphics,  tbe 
1  SCO’s  features  Josdy  shadow 
the  main  components  of  tbe 
LTE.  For  added  value.  Tandy 
throws  in  an  AC  charger  and 
MS-DOS  Version  3.3  —  two  op¬ 
tions  that  Compaq  char^  for. 
However,  the  Tan^  model  lacks 
the  LTE’s  external  key  pad  and 
video  ports,  so  users  caniMt  plug 
the  1500  into  their  desktop  mon¬ 
itors. 

The  Tandy  machine  will  be 
available  at  Radio  Shack  stores 
in  September,  the  company  said. 

Mail-order  and  superstore  re¬ 
tailer  Compuadd  Co^.  took  aim 


at  Compaq's  high-end  Deskpro 
386/33  last  Based  on  In¬ 
tel's  33-MHz  80386  chip,  the 
Compuadd  machines  ship  with 
Microsoft  Corp.'8  Windows  3.0 
and  DOS  preloaded. 

The  Austin.  Texas-based  firm 
said  its  333T  tower  unit  and 
333FP  desktop  model  will  ship  in 
September.  With  a  ISOM-bjle 
hard  (fisk.  tbe  tower  and  desktop 
models  will  sell  fm  $5,975  and 
$5,795.  reflectively.  Compaq’s 
33-MHz  386  box  with  an  84M- 
byte  hard  disk  retails  for  $9,999. 

Earlier  this  month.  American 
Mitac  Corp.  launched  a  salvo  at 
Compaq’s  low-priced  386N  and 
286N  network  node  worksta- 
tioQs.  Tbe  Intel  80286-b3aed 
Miststion  2  and  8(^86SX-baaed 
Mistatioo  3  are  both  available  in 
diskless  versions. 

Tbe  Mistabons  offer  hitter 
resolution  graphics  than  the 
Compaq  machWs,  and  the 
200M-byte  hard  disk  option 
ec&paes  Compaq's  40M-byte 
ffisk  offering.  However,  the  Mi¬ 
tac  machioes  offer  memory  ex- 
panakn  only  up  to  8M  bytes, 
whereas  Compaq  offers  expan¬ 
sion  up  to  1 6M  bytes. 

Tbe  San  Joee,  Cahf.,  firm  is 
pricing  Hs  diskless  Mistatioo  2 
and  Mistation  3  at  $1,345  and 
$1,695,  respectively.  With  IM 
byte  of  memory  and  a  floppy 
driro,  tbe  PCs  cost  $1,445  aiul 
$1 .795.  respectivdy. 


An  Ultralite,  please 


WOOD  DALE.  ni.  —  NEC  Technedopes,  loc.  is  expected  to 
take  tbe  wraps  off  its  long-rumored  Ultralite  follow^  today 
and  introduce  a  hi^-performaoce  laptop  PC  as  well 

Not  quite  as  ultrali^t  as  Hs  4;4i]OUDd  predecessor,  tbe 
new  notebook  PC  will  weig^  in  at  6.5  pounds.  Tbe  extra  ounces 
come  from  tbe  additioD  of  a  20M-byte  hard  (fisk  and  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  Intel  1 2-MHz  80286  diip. 

The  Ultralite  286V  improves  on  tbe  original’s  IBM  Color 
Graphics  Adapter  graphics,  offering  IBM  Video  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray  (VGA)  wHh  a  reaokitkxi  of  640  by  480  pixels.  Tbe  $4,000 
units  include  an  external  3V4-in.,  1.44M-bytefloppy  disk  drive, 
D(^  Version  4.01  and  IM  byte  of  system  memory  that  is  ex- 
piuKbble  to  2M  or  5M  bytes. 

Like  iu  predecessor,  tbe  new  model  incorporates  a  slot  for 
NEC's  proprietary  random-access  memory  cards  and  third- 
party  read-only  memory  software  cards.  Ibe  dual,  recharge¬ 
able  batteries  have  a  life  expectancy  of  2Vt  hours,  acconfing  to 
NEC. 

Options  indude  a  2,400  bit/sec.  modem  and  a  small  comput¬ 
er  systems  tnterface  adapter.  The  notebook  PC  will  dup  next 
morkh ,  acconfing  to  the  company . 

NEC  also  announced  shipment  of  a  laptop  PC  based  on  In¬ 
tel's  20-MHz  80386SX  chip.  Tbe  12.9-p(wid  Prospeed  SX/20 
features  a  40M-byte  hard  disk,  VGA  graphics  and  IM  byte  of 
RAM,  expandable  to  5M  bytes.  It  ships  wHh  DOS  Verskm  4.1 
and  a  three-hour  battery  and  charger. 

The  Prospeed  is  NTC's  second  laptop  designed  to  connect 
to  a  (kxddng  station  —  a  14‘pound.  de^-realdem  expansion 
chassis  that  features  two  AT-sQdeexpanrinn  dots,  eartra  serial 
and  paralld  ports  and  graphic  display  connectocs.  The  comput¬ 
er  coats  $6, (NX),  while  the  docking  station  is  priced  St  ll.lM. 

RJCHARD  PASTORE 
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E-mail  lawsuit  cranks  open 
privacy  rights  can  of  worms 


tkns.  prevent  system  misuse  and  curb  System,  might  end  iq)  revealing;  a  mes- 
software  piracy  means  it  "cannot  guaran-  sage's  contents  in  trcwMeahooting. 
tee  the  privacy  <rf  documents  and  tnes-  Stephen  Odo,  manager  systems  pro- 
sages”  stored  anywhere  in  tbe  company.  gramming  at  the  Unversity  of  Hawaii's 

Users  at  other  firms  contacted  last  Hooohihi  computing  center,  mid  his  staff 

week  about  the  issues  raised  by  the  suit  accesses  E-mail  o^  when  a  problem  in 

said  they  hontwed  password-protected  E-  the  netwmk  requires  it  Odo  caqifauDed 

istration  or  troubleshooting.  Shoars  mail,  “/is  a  network  administrator,  I  have  that  such  an  inatance  wouU  be  when  a 

claimedsbewasfiredJan.25a8E-mailad-  no  ability  to  review  roafl.  I  suppose  it's  new  vendor’s  network  server  has  been 

ministrator  at  Epson  after  she  protested  possiUe  to  break  the  code,  but  I’m  not  go-  booked  up  and  needs  debugging.  "It  does 

Privacy  v.  Property  might  be  a  better  the  alleged  capture  and  printing  of  "thou-  ing  to  ask  many  questions  (of  the  vendor]  bother  us,"  be  said.  ‘lUsen]  trust  os  not 

case  name  for  the  invasion^-privacy  suit  sands”  of  password-protected  messages  about  bow  to  H,"  said  Roger  Stucke  at  togopokingaroundfbrcuriosity.'' 

filed  last  week  against  Epson  America,  by  Hillseth,  who  was  her  manager.  Radfic  Resources,  Inc.  in  Honolulu.  Peter  Drewliner,  vice-president  of 

Inc.  An  internal  memorandum  distributed  "I  can’t  imaging  an  instance  when  I  Bank  of  Hawaii  in  Hooohihi,  said  the  bank 

The  suit,  bom  out  <rf  a  personnel  dis-  to  all  Epson  employees  last  month  stated  would  need  to  know  what's  in  a  message  has  no  written  pobcy  on  intercQiting  E- 

pute  last  January  at  Epson’s  Torrance,  that  “all . . .  data  transmisskm  equipment  in  order  to  manage  the  system,"  Stucke  mafl.  AD  messages  are  either  studded  by 

Calif.,  headquarters,  pits  those  who  hold  and  services  are  intended  for  authoriaed  said.  He  added  that  sane  networks  with-  individual  or  ipnup  passwords.  Drewtiner 

electronic  mail  to  be  as  inviolate  as  U.S.  business  use  only."  It  also  stated  that  Ep-  out  password  protecbon  as  a  standard  fea*  said  that  to  his  knowledge,  no  sampling 

mail  against  those  who  consider  E-mail  son's  need  to  maintain  network  opera-  ture,  such  as  IBM’s  Professioiial  Office  has  been  conducted. 

company  property. _ _ _  - 

Attorney  Noel  Shipman  filed  tbe  class-  '  !  "  "  *  ~  » *•»;  .  ^  ^ 

action  suit  in  Los  Angles  Superior  Court 
on  behalf  of  Alana  ^loars,  Di^  Flanagan, 

Lee  Cbeaney,  Glen  Mosl^  —  all  former 

Epson  employees  —  and  hundreds  of  oth-  ^ 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CVSTAfr 


Sun  profits  back 
to  high  altitude 


tried  bminfirtioii^ 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Calif.  —  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc's  first  annual  earnings  re¬ 
port  since  a  botched  orders  brouhaha, 
which  threw  the  firm  $20  million  into  the 
red  in  last  year’s  fourth  quarter,  proved  a 
decisive  victory  for  tte  ffible,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  a  slew  of  Wall  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  and  anyone  else  udio  has  ever  said 
The  Sun  Also  Rises. 

Tbe  workstation  maker  logged  net  in¬ 
come  of  $111  milhoa  on  revenue  of  $2.5 
billioD  fa  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  — 
increases  of  83%  and  40%,  respectively, 
ova  net  income  and  revenue  reported  for 
fiscal  1989. 

Sun’s  fourth-quarter  revenue  shot  up 
62%  over  sales  in  last  year’s  conqtarable 
quarter;  a  quarterly  profit  of  $49  million 
contrasted  with  last  year’s  fourth-quarter 
loss. 

In  a  prepared  statement.  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Scott  McNealy  created  Sun 
employees  across  the  board  with  "return¬ 
ing  tbe  company  to  levels  (tf  service,  quali¬ 
ty  and  profitability  we  can  be  proud  of." 
He  dted  an  aS-time  hi^  in  revenue  per 
employee:  $215,000,  up  24%  from  tbe 
1989  figure. 

McNealy  also  emidtasized  Sun’s  sobd 
year-^  balance  sheet  'The  company 
ended  tbe  fourth  quarter  with  a  cash  bal¬ 
ance  of  $394  mfilioo.  short-term  debt 
down  $104  millkm  and  inventory  levels 
down  approximately  33%  from  la^  year's 
dosing  t^y. 
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Let  R)RQUEIIV  Put  You  Back  M  Contral  of  Vbur  DA8D 

WHh  AMtomHc  BBCfcup  ftocouty  (ABR*):  ■  ABR  tracks  the  archived  dataset  and 

■  You  can  Weotify  Inactive  data  and  automatically  and  immediately  recate 
archive  it  In  compressed  format  to  both  data  sat  when  requested  by  aTSO  user 
disk  and  tape.  ^  ^  batch  job. 

YourcMoeL  You  can  either  keep  buying  expensive  DASD 

ofputABRincefftrofofyoorDA^. _ 


DEVICfi  ALLOC  BEFORE  ARER  DAYSSMCE  SAVINGS  F  ARCHIVEO 
VOLCNT  TYPE  TRACKS  %ALLOC  %ALUX  LASTUSE  DSN%  TRACKS  %SAVED 

6  3380-K  173095  72.44%  52.56%  30  9423  47264  27.30% 

5581%  60  5296  39722  22.94% 

60.48%  90  4199  28556  16.49% 


Av^bte  for  IBM  VS1  and  at  MVS  systems 
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CSP  push  winning  customers 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

cwsTii/r 


More  and  mocg  mainframe  shops 
are  using  IBM's  Cross  System 
Product  (CSP),  but  many  of 
there  stiO  do  not  think  much  of  k. 

CSP  seems  to  be  catching  us* 
era’  eyes  more  for  its  strata 
positioning  than  iU  'is^uteess. 
While  the  software  has  long  been 
heavily  promoted  by  IBM.  it  has 
received  even  more  of  a  push  re¬ 
cently.  In  additioa  to  ptaying  a 
key  ro(e  re  both  DB2  the 
Systems  Application  Architec¬ 
ture  (SAA)  strategy,  CSP  is  now 
a  critical  piece  of  the  comfy’s 
grand  plan  for  apfdicatkm  de^ 
opment.  AD/Cycle. 

"We  looked  at  it  in  the  past, 
and  we  were  not  paniculariy  im¬ 
pressed  with  it,’’  said  Vmce 


Hilly,  director  of  data  adminis- 
tratkio  at  Depository  Trust  Co. 
in  New  York.  But  the  company 
has  a  big  commitment  to  AD/Cy- 
de  and  instalkd  Repository  Ma¬ 
nager  earber  this  year.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  "we  wiD  re-examine  CSP. 
probably  in  the  not-too-distant 
future."  Hilly  said. 

The  strategic  position,  corn- 
breed  with  slow  but  steady  prod¬ 
uct  enhancemenu,  has  given 
CSP  a  new  lease  on  hfe. 

^  Not  so  long  ago.  CSP  was  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  fedde  appticatioo  de- 
vdopment  environment  that 
would  never  be  a  big  success. 
However.  Computer  Intelli¬ 
gence  polls  on  mainframg  pur¬ 
chase  plans  DOW  show  CSP  puO- 
ing  iu  ahead  of  the  competition. 
What's  more,  worldv^  h- 
censes  now  number  5.000,  with 


one-third  of  those  in  the  U.S.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Martha  Rivers,  a  CSP 
product  manager  at  IBM. 

However,  numbers  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Users  contact¬ 
ed  recently  gave  the  product 
lukewarm  ratings.  While  they 
said  IBM  has  made  progress 
from  the  mid-1980s  —  when  the 
software  was  written  off  as  too 
slow  and  clumsy  —  there  is  stiD 
room  for  improvement.  They 
most  often  cited  DB2,  AD/Cycle 
or  other  product-related  reasons 
forselec^g(^P. 

Consultants  contacted  re¬ 
cently  suggested  that  the  medio¬ 
cre  product’s  success  is  a  classic 
case  of  IBM's  marketing  might 
—  it  works  when  you  ride  the 
coattaite  of  DB2  and  AD/Cyde. 

"SM’sbeen  telling  the  world 
it's  strategic,  so  it  goes  into  peo¬ 
ple's  buying  plans,"  according  to 
Vaughan  Mi^yn,  chairman  of 
CASE  Research  Cotp. 

While  current  CSP  users  are 
not  exactly  a  thrilled  bunch, 
some  contacted  recently  said 
they  bebeve  ffiM  wUl  make 
great  strides  to  improve  (^P  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  strategic. 

"In  some  ways,  it  is  a  dog,  but 
for  low-vduine  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  (an>lications].  it  makes 
sense."  said  Adam  Backenroth,  a 
vice-president  of  Geoserve,  the 
informatioo  systems  arm  of 
Manufacturers  Hano\‘er  Trust 
(^.  "I  wasn't  involved  in  the  se¬ 
lection,  and  if  I  had  been,  I  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn't  have  selected  it. 
Now,  looking  to  the  friture  with 
the  IBM  statements  gives  us  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  get  better. ' ' 

Richard  Dixon,  manager  of  in¬ 
ventory  management  systems  at 
Book  of  the  Month  Club.  Inc.  in 
Mechanicsburg.  has  similar 
hopes.  He  said  (^P  has  been 
pr^uctive.  but  be  stopped  short 
of  giving  it  a  big  thumbs-up.  It 
was  installed  around  the  time 
DB2  was  debvered  to  the  firm. 

"I  was  probably  one  of  the 
biggest  bigms  against  it."  Dixon 
said.  "We  were  selecting  not 
only  an  on-line  development  tod 
but  a  database  and  looking  to 
minimize  vendors.  We  wanted 


something  higher  level  than 
command-level  CICS,  and  we 
knew  IBM  would  always  be 
there." 

CSP  was  first  released  in  the 
late  1970s  as  an  application  de¬ 
velopment  tool  for  the  IBM 
8100  series,  which  has  since 
been  discontinued.  Initially,  IBM 
converted  CSP  to  the 
System/370  world  for 
VSE  users.  This  was 
partly  because  oT  CSP's 
ability  to  accommodate 
other  operating  envi¬ 
ronments.  allowing  us¬ 
ers  woildng  under  one 
operating  system  to 
write  code  for  another. 

IBM  expanded  CSP 
to  both  MVS  and  VM  in 
the  mjd-1980s  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  its  ability  to 
address  multiple  Sys¬ 
tem/370  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  This  concept  was 
highbglited  again  in 
1987  when  IBM  rolled 
out  its  SAA  concept, 
which  was  intended  to 
create  a  more  seamless 
environment  across  the 
diverse  IBM  platforms. 

CSP.  as  part  of  SAA.  would  al¬ 
low  a  programmer  in  one  SAA 
operating  environment  to  write 
a  program  for  any  of  the  other 
SAA  ones.  The  development 
would  be  done  in  a  CSP  execu¬ 
tion  mode  on  one  platform  and 
transferred  to  a  CSP  runtime 
mode  to  a  different  platform. 


More  recently,  the  multi- 
operating  system  facility,  along 
with  the  newer  code  generation 
capabibty,  was  featured  in  CSP’s 
positioaing  with  the  AD/Cyde 
rollout.  CSP  is  now  the  official 
AD/Cyde  code  generator.  While 
IBM  acknowledge  that  CSP  has 
suffered  from  an  image  problem. 


it  points  out  that  it  has  been 
steadily  improving  the  product 
"The  enthusiasm  is  still  build¬ 
ing."  said  Dick  Johnston,  a 
marketing  manager  at  IBM. 
"For  many  of  those  large  cus¬ 
tomers  that  have  looked  at  it  in 
the  past  years  and  months,  they 
need  to  look  at  it  again,  because 
it's  a  different  product." 


ne  thing  is  certain  about  CSP:  It  has  its  share  of  re¬ 
luctant  loers. 

At  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  in  Rkhmond,  Va..  CSP 
has  divided  isers  into  two  camps:  those  who  back  it 
and  those  who  would  like  to  see  it  go,  according  to  in- 
forreaboo  systems  director  Jim  Matsey. 

"We  have  a  mixed  bag  here,  with  some  saying  it's  an  ade¬ 
quate  product  and  other  people  adto  think  it  isn’t  good  because 
it  has  bnitatiotts  and  consumes  resources,"  Mstsey  said.  "But 
we  are  still  using  it  and  still  antidpatiog  that  IBM  improve 
the  product.  We  aren't  sure  where  it's  going  to  ga" 

Dan  Cavanagh,  a  senior  vice-president  at  Metropolitan  Life 
Iftsuraoce  Co.,  said  CSP  "seoned  bke  a  product  that  we 
shouldn't  jQst  ignore,  given  IBM’s  position  on  iL" 

So  the  company  installed  it,  butit  is  only  used  in  one  deveL 
oproemarea. 

Other  users  are  considerreg  it  with  no  urgency.  "WIe  looked 
at  it  a  year  ago  and  didn't  think  H  bad  enough  functionality," 
said  (^vin  Taylor,  senior  vice-preadent  of  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  division  at  Putnam  Cos.  in  Boston.  "But  we  intend  to  [look 
a^io].  We  Just  fonndl  a  team  to  look  at  AD/Cycle." 

Aocbcr  Systems  Corp.,  the  IS  services  diviskm  of  Anchor 
Saving  Bank,  used  C^P.  got  rid  of  it  and  plans  to  look  at  it  again 
sometime  m  the  future,  according  to  President  Joseph  Talka. 

"We  found  it  wasn't  good  for  batch."  Talka  said.  "We  were 
writing  half  [our  rode]  with  conventional  CoboL  Our  general 
phiioeophy  is  to  stay  close  to  the  Blue  tine,  if  you  w3l  It  just 
didn't  workout." 

However.  Anchor  is  ramping  up  for  a  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engreeering  strategy  and  will  likely  review  CSP  again. 


Strategic  saga 

CSP's  strategic  role  with  other  key  products  and  plans  at  IBM 
continues  to  be  fine-tuned. 

The  original  goal  was  to  provide  both  CSP  runtnne  and  exe¬ 
cution  tDodes  for  the  four  IBM  SAA  pbtforms.  Now  IBM  is  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  mainframe  and  mkrooonqwter  platforms.  It  wiD 
not  provide  CSP  on  the  Appbcatkxi  System/400. 

"Our  strategy  now  is  to  take  [the  CSP]  functions  down  to 
the  OS/2  platfonn  and  not  propagate  it  across  all  SAA  plat¬ 
forms,"  said  Martha  Rivers,  an  IBM  CSP  product  manager. 

The  reason,  she  said,  was  "because  tte  ability  to  provide  a 
generator  [on  the  AS/400]  was  sotedown  on  our  plans  that  we 
decided  H  was  better  to  m^  an  arrangement  with  Syooo." 

With  AD/Cycle.  CSPs  application  devdopment  capabilities 
win  still  be  featured,  but  the  newer  code  generation  function 
will  get  more  attention  in  the  future. 


Climb  to  success 

Annual  buying  plan  suntys  indicalt  a  strong 
skifl  tofca^  iaM'i  CSF  ovtr  competing 
mainframe  application  developmeni  toots 
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prohibit  you  from  developing  any 
kind  of  application  you  want  on 
etther  platform."  Jack  Cle¬ 
mons.  IBM's  manager  of  techni¬ 
cal  CASE  sohitions.  “High-per- 
foTTiiance  (reduced  instruction 
set  computing]  workstations  are 
becomreg  very  popular,  and 
we’re,  beginning  to  see  IS  devei- 
opment  work  on  these  plat¬ 
forms." 

demons  said  what  separates 
the  AD/Cyde  and  ADC  d^elop- 
ment  pbtforms  is  "tradition  — 
IS  tradkiooaDy  is  maiaframe-ori- 
ented,  and  the  technical  market 


UraditicmaJly  is  workstation-  and 
Unix-Cffiented.  Bit  as  these  tra¬ 
ditions  start  to  dend.  we  will 
evolve  the  strategy  on  both 
ades."  IBM's  overall  strategy, 
be  said,  is  to  "allow  customers  to 
move  around  and  do  IS  or  techni¬ 
cal  work  on  both  types  of  plat¬ 
forms." 

In  this  scenario,  customers 
could  use  either  OS/2  or  Unix  on 
workstaboos  to  develop  apphca- 
tions  that  are  targeted  to  run  on 
IBM  mainframes.  Also,  IBM  has 
committed  to  building  bridges 
between  ADC  and  its  Systems 
Application  Architecture  (SAA) 
operating  environments  so  that 
both  use  common  languages, 
user  silerfaces  and  communica¬ 


tions  protocols. 

1^1  seems  to  be  taking  its 
cues  from  the  industry  as  a 
triiole.  Some  non-IBM  shops  are 
already  using  Unix  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  platform.  The  Burlington 
Coat  Factory  V^ehouse  Corp. 
in  Lebanon.  N.H..  is  "in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  taking  our  applicatioos 
arxl  bringing  them  up  in  a  Unix 
environment,"  said  Michael 
Prince,  MIS  director.  The  appb- 
cations  currently  running  on  the 
company's  Bull  HN  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  mainframe  are  be¬ 
ing  rewritten  for  Sequem  (Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  computers 
runningUoix. 

The  Mellon  Bank  Corp.  in 
nttsbtir^  is  looking  into  Unix 


to  build  applications,  said  (George 
DiNardo,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  information  management 
and  research. 

"We’re  looking  into  OS/2  and 
Unix  because  of  their  graphical 
approaches  to  programming. 
You  can  see  where  other  prob¬ 
lems  are,"  DiNardo  saxL 

For  its  part,  ffiM  will  "let  the 
customers  tell  us  what  they 
want"  in  this  still-developreg 
maricet,  Clemons  said.  "TWe 
aren't  customers  yet  doing 
heavy  develc^imem  work  in  ei¬ 
ther  AD/Cycle  or  ADC.  so  the 
strategy  is  to  get  them  installed, 
build  the  bridges  between  the 
two  environmertts  and  let  the 
market  lead  us." 


For  example,  he  said,  it  is  un¬ 
clear  at  this  point  ^riiether  IBM 
will  build  a  separate  repository 
for  ADC  or  let  ADC  developers 
use  the  one  on  the  host,  or  some 
combination  of  both.  Industry 
observers  note  that  many  IS 
shops  will  inevitably  be  using 
both  Unix  and  proprietary  plat¬ 
forms  for  software  developnienL 
"IBM  mainframes  have  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  IS  directors, 
but  little  by  little,  when  they 
have  to  {^ogtam  for  a  conqilex 
appbcatkn  like  networking  and 
di^ributed  procesring,  all  these 
things  win  migrate  to  Unix,"  said 
Brian  Boyle,  director  of  research 
at  Novon  Reaearcb  Group  in 
Berkeley.  Calif. 
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Users  vote  ORACLE  number  one  in  jive  important  user  polls. 

Oracle’s  products  were  ranked  number  one 
by  five  magazines  representing  over  four 
hundred  thousand  readers.  Leading  to  only  one 
conclusion: 

Oracle’s  software  products  are  the  best 
solutions  for  the  widest  variety  of  PC  and  Mac 
users. 

The  readers  of  both  Database  Advisor  and 
DBMS  Magazine  named  Professional  ORACLE 
the  best  SQL-based  database  manager.  The 
readers  of  VARBUSINESS,  who  should  know 


something  about  developing  appUcatitMis,  named 
it  the  best  applic^ons  software.  And  Government 
Computer  News  cited  reliability,  comp^ibility 
and  speed  as  some  of  the  reasons  they  awarded 
Professional  ORACLE  the  number  one  data 
manager  for  local  area  networks. 

ORACLE  for  Macintosh  received  its  share  of 
acclaim  from  InfoWorld  readers,  who  named  it 
Macintosh  Product  of  the  Year. 

InfoWorld  readers  also  honored^ 
Oracle’s  newest  desktop  product. 


ORACLE  Saver  for  OS/2  as  fvoduct  of  the  year. 
As  did  subscribers  of  DBMS  Magazine  who 
rated  ORACLE  Server  for  OS/2  the  best  database 
server. 

Call  1-800-633-1073  exL  8105  to  order  or  sign 
up  for  the  free  Oracle  Client-Server  Forum  in 
your  area. 

And  see  what  kind  of  software  generates  this 
kind  of  hardware. 
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Lotus  preparing  to  tighten  fiscal  belt 


BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 

CWSfAW 


CAMNUDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus 
Devekjpmextt  Carp,  appears  to 
be  battening  down  the  hatches  in 
prqaration  for  a  potentially 
rocky  third  and  perhaps 
fourth  —  quarter.  The  spread¬ 


sheet  maker  confirmed  last 
week  that  it  b  ehminating  40  po- 
sitxins  through  job  cooscriidation 
and  has  in^ituted  an  ahnost 
company  wide  hiring  freeze. 

Moreover,  "there  is  dearly  a 
process  in  place  where  we  are 
trying  to  identify  areas  in  which 
we  could  do  more  with  less,"  Lo¬ 


tus  spokesman  Richard  Eckel 
said.  For  example,  Lotus  wants 
to  cut  its  travd  and  entertain¬ 
ment  (X>sts  by  50%.  he  said. 

Eckel  attributed  these  cut¬ 
backs  in  part  to  fallout  frmn  a  re¬ 
cent  reshuffling  at  the  executive 
level  resulting  in  a  number  of 
consolidations  annmg  depart¬ 


ments  ICW,  July  16].  However, 
he  admitted  that  expectations 
for  the  third  quarter  "are  dearly 
an  element.” 

Asked  whether  this  is  a  one¬ 
time  layoff.  Eckel  would  only  say 
that  "no  more  cuts  are  {banned 
at  this  time."  He  also  claimed 
that  only  20  employees  will  actu¬ 
ally  lose  their  jobs.  Lotus  cur¬ 
rently  has  a  total  of  3.100  em¬ 
ployees. 


One  ^11  Street  analyst  sug¬ 
gested  that  Lotus’  current  divi¬ 
sions  could  get  along  with  as 
much  as  25%  fewer  staff,  adding 
that  those  employees  could 
probably  be  deploy^  into  new 
areas.  In  foct,  Lotus  does  plan  to 
add  between  150  and  200  staff 
members  to  the  international, 
consulting  and  product  support 
areas  by  year's  end. 

In  an  analyst  meeting  last 
rmmth.  Lotus  Vice-President  of 
Finance  Robert  Schecter  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  cmipany  was  ex¬ 
pecting  a  weak  third  qu^er  and 
would  "contintie’’  to  look  at  cost¬ 
cutting  measures,  ^ce  then, 
Lotus  stock  has  lost  over  20%  of 
its  value  and  continues  to  inch 
slowly  down  the  ticker. 

Many  Lotus  analysts  ^  also 
expecting  a  so-so  fourth  quarter. 


Expecta¬ 
tions  for  the 

third  quarter 
“are  clearly  an  ele¬ 
ment.” 

RICHARD  ECKEL 
LOTUS 


Some,  such  as  Robert  Tbenien, 
an  analyst  at  I^ine  Webber,  Inc., 
think  t^t  even  the  revised  reve¬ 
nue  estiinates  are  still  too  high. 
"HistoricaUy,  Lotus  has  never 
been  very  good  at  cost  cutting, 
even  wh^  the  company  says 
they  are  seriously  lotting  at  iti" 
Therrien  said.  He  added  that  Lo¬ 
tus’  costs  per  e(i^)loyee  are  too 
high. 

"We  don’t  think  our  cost 
structure  is  out  (rf  line.  One 
man's  investment  is  another 
man’s  expense,"  Eckel  argued, 
adding  that  Lotus  is  investing  in 
new  areas  aimed  at  expanding 
the  spread^eet  market.  He  also 
cited  a  revenue-per-emirioyee 
figure  of  $198,000  for  1989. 
noting  that  1990  projections  are 
a  little  higher,  falling  in  at  about 
$200,000  per  employee. 

"That  figure  should  be  a  lot 
hitler  —  closer  to  $240,000  to 
$250,000  per  employee,”  Ther¬ 
rien  insist^.  "In  a  mature  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  growing  slower  than 
initial  expectations,  if  you  waiit 
to  keep  profitability  up,  you  need 
to  cut  your  cost  structure.” 

Still,  although  software  firm 
layoffs  are  rare  and  Wall  Street 
continues  to  express  caution, 
most  axtalysts  are  not  reading 
much  into  the  layers  and  hiring 
freeze.  They  are  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  Lotus’  long-term  maiket- 
tng  and  product  strategies. 

"The  layers  are  a  tiny  num¬ 
ber,  and  its  (significance] 
shouldn’t  be  oversown,”  said 
Cbariotte  Walker,  an  analyst  at 
Labe  Simpson  &  Ca 

"These  are  minor  layoffs  — 
more  adjustments  than  anything 
else,"  agreed  David  Cearley.  a 
software  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc. 


n  C  ivnp^.  ntO 


Kodak  optica/  storage  libraries  can  store 
more  data,  more  quickly,  in  less  space,  at 
less  cosi  titan  any  other  comparable  s^sfem. 
With  the  KODAK  Automated  Disk  Litnary, 
Model  560,  you  can  store  4,000  2-drawer 
file  cd)in^  (up  to  75  gigabytes  of 
fi.  information),  in  the  space  of  one.  It 
yi  acc^s  both  WORM  and  erasable 
dri^,  and  tits  under  a  table.  For 
centralized  systems,  the  Kodak  6800 
'  I  \  library  stores  more  information  than 

y  >  j  16,000  4-drawer  tile  cabinets  (over  a 
j  Uf  terabyte  of  information),  and  lets 
^  you  tirtdany  tile  in  6.5  secottds.  That 
means  better,  quicker  decision  making 
artd  happier  cusfomers. 

Whether  you  are  in  banking, 
insurance,  engineering  or  medicine, 
tind  out  how  Kodak  optical  storage 
TAraries  can  be  integrated  to  meet 
your  requirements.  For  a  corTq)lete 
package  of  product  information  and 
knowledgeable  follow-up,  caR: 

1 800  445-6325.  Ext.  9930. 

So  much  data,  so  little  time. 


OfHUCUMR 


The  new  vision  of  Kodak 
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He  was  studying  engineering  and 
contends  an  HP  calculator  was 
the  secret  to  his  success.  Since 
then,  HP  LaserJet  printers  have 
been  a  big  help  to  his  growing 
company.  So  when  he  found  he 
could  get  Hewlett-Packard  relia¬ 
bility  in  a  networic  of  personal 
computers,  Robert  decided  to 
stay  with  a  sure  thing. 

With  Intel  286, 386,  and  486- 


can  get  up  to  8  accessory  slots,  1.3 
gigabytes  of  hard  disk  storage, 
and  64  Mbytes  of  RAM.  And  all 
models  accept  both  5.25' 
and3.5'disls. 

Beyond  this,  HP’s  adherence  to 
industry  standards  ensures  com¬ 
patibility  Now,  and  into  the  fiiture. 

But  the  most  important  feature  is 
one  that  Hewlett-Packard  has 
offered  for  50  years.  Exceptional 
quality.  This,  along  with  HP’s 
extensive  network  of  trained, 
authorized  dealers,  gives  you  all 
the  assurance  you  need. 

Fbr  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  282Q. 

There  is  a  better  way 


he  was  still  in  college 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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Cincom  takes  Supra  a  step  in  the  Unix  direction 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

cwnttn 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Ctncofn 
Systems,  Inc.  recently  brtnd- 
e^  the  reach  of  its  Supra  reb- 
t»iai  database  management 
system  beyond  the  IBM  narin- 
frame  and  the  Digital  Equspment 


Corp.  VAX  and  mto  the  Unix 
arena.  The  move,  announced  at 
last  week's  Cinteract  '90  user 
meeting,  is  intended  to  support 
distributed  database  appbca- 
boQS,  Cincom  executives  said. 

Supra  wiD  be  available  for  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun^  work¬ 
stations,  the  IBM  RISC  Sys¬ 


tem/6000  Unix  machme,  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computers 
based  on  the  Intel  Corp.  80386 
chip  and  machines  made  by  Se¬ 
quent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
^  Pyramid  Technology  Corp. 
The  Unix  verskns  of  Supra  will 
be  available  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  and  pricing  for  the  softWe 


will  not  be  announced  until  then, 
Cincom  said. 

Users  at  the  conference, 
most  of  them  horn  IBM  data  cen¬ 
ters,  seemed  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  hooking  up  Unix 
workstatkms  to  their  mainframe 
systems.  However,  most  who 
were  questioned  said  they  were 


not  sure  whether  they  would 
take  that  step  anytime  soon. 

"Of  course  we're  interested 
in  the  fact  they’re  branching  out 
to  Unix  and  to  PCs,  but  I  just 
don't  know  i^^ten  we’re  going  to 
use  those  products,"  one  Phila¬ 
delphia  customer  said.  Another 
Ea^  Coast  user  with  multiple 
IBM  mainframes  seemed  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  announconent, 
adding,  'T  hope  this  doesn’t 
mean  they're  going  to  lose  their 
focus  on  their  traditional  base  of 


Do  more  with  less. 

Control  costs.  Improve  service  levels. 

more  out  of  )vur  existing  resources. 
Those  are  the  marching  orders  for  the 
9ds. 

And  preciseiy  why  you  need 
CA-UNIPACK7ASM. 


Urtms 


“  I  T  ,  swutf  ,  jusn  1 

i  Mavvkmxt  I  ■  RoonwK.  Tumc 

Totalfy  eatomatfdaorageimd  resource 
man^geptentwith  CA  VStPACK'ASM  is  byJar 
(hebestm^tomajrimi^yourmvestmentin 
storage  md  resource  management. 

While  hardware  vendors'  solutkms 
may  address  some  of  your  needs. 
CA'UNIPACK/ASM  is  the  only  auto¬ 
mated  multi-media  and  mulii-ptacform 
storage  management  soiutioa.  Unlike 
IBM's  approach.  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  Ls 
designed  to  work  in  both  SMS  and  non- 
SMS  environments  and  it  addresses 
both  tape  and  DASO  resource 
mana^mieni. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include:  auto¬ 
mated  tracking  of  tape  library  in  ven¬ 
tory  early  warning 6l  recovery  facilities. 
DASD  perfonnance  measurement. 

*  chargeback,  destruction  protection  and- 
automaied  volunrecleanup. 

And  now.  with  our  Computing 

IArchiceaure  For  The  90s. 

CA-CNIPACK/ASM  can 
;  deliver  even  hi^r  levels 
I  of  integral  ion  and  provide 
1  total  dau  center 
1.1 1  ivrrywn.i  automation  by  Working 
carelessly  with  ocher 
CA-UNIPACKS  that 
.4.w,yrtro<H  automate  Produaion. 

Security  ftrfonnance 
Management .  and  Data  Center 
Administration. 

To  Find  out  more  about 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  and  how  you  can 
prepare  youtdata  center  to  succeed  in 
the90'scal]  I-800-M5-3003. 
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large  IBM  sites." 

Of  more  immediate  interest, 
users  said,  was  Cincom’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  version  of 
Compreben^e  Planning  and 
Control  System  (CPCS),  vdiich 
allows  users  to  manage  their 
software  systems  according  to 
IBM’s  AD/Cycle  architecture. 
CPCS  Verskm  3.0  addresses  us¬ 
ers'  concerns  about  security  and 


USERS  AT  the 
conference 
seemed  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibility 
of  hooking  up  Unix 
workstations  to  their 
mainframe  systems. 


facilities,  said  Dale 
lanager  of  the  CPCS 
product  grotq).  CPCS.  {viced 
from  $24,700  to  $119,000,  al¬ 
lows  users  to  document  their 
software  systems  and  coordinate 
application  devek^mieot  by  mul- 
t^  pn^ramming  groups,  the 
vendor  said. 

CPCS  2.0,  introduced  at  last 
nedSO 
of  per¬ 
ceived  defidencks  among  ^y 
users.  However,  one  of  these  us^ 
ers,  Vk  GiOts,  an  information 
systems  director  at  Uc^d’s  Bmik 
nX  in  London,  said  he  is  pleased 
the  enhancements.  "We 
it’s  quite  responsive  now," 
said  GiOcs,  who  has  been  evaluat¬ 
ing  CPCS  for  nme  months. 

At  the  same  time,  Cincom 
Qiief  Executive  Officer  Tom 
Nies  said  he  hopes  to  employ 
Cincom’s  new  Unix  technology 
to  forge  strategic  alliances  with 
major  systems  vendors  —  there 
by  boosting  the  {vivately  held 
$168  miUion  business. 

Cincom,  which  has  been  un- 
aUe  or  unwilling  to  make  a  {Miblic 
offering  of  its  stock,  now  faces  a 
need  for  additional  funding,  said 
industry  analysts  at  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  Digital  Consulting, 
Inc.  in  Andover.  Mass.  Earlier 
this  year,  Cincom  sold  its  Net/ 
Master  business  to  Systems 
Center,  Inc.  for  $43  million. 
Even  i^out  Net/Master,  Cin¬ 
com  executives  said  they  expect 
revenue  to  grow  by  11%  this 
year. 

William  Dorece,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  alliances  at  Cin¬ 
com.  said  the  Unix  venture  was 
one  way  to  increase  profits. 


r>4>(.Mlpacn  lac 
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Othens  Cffer  Resource 
‘‘Mana^ment’.’  V\fe  Offer 
RescuiXje‘‘Enhancenient!’ 
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HAVE  A  SPEEDY 
RECOVERY 


NEW  FOR  IMS 

Announcing  RECOVERY 
PLUS  from  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware.  Inc  -  the  leader  in 
IMS  Data  Base  Utilities 


UP  TO  4  TIMES 
FASTER 

Recovers  DL  irtafaDase-. 
up  to  four  times  faster 
than  IBM  s  IMS  Data  Base 
Recovery  util.ty 


MULTIPLE  DATA  BASE 
RECOVERIES  IN  ONE 
FAST  STEP 

Makes  one  oas-^  •  •  ■ 

';nanqe  .jcconmi.jtion 
'"'d  recovery  loq  laf.t 

-.i-f  s  whnp  I'oncil'  rt.-n*. , 
'erovof'-iq  iUillipi(.‘  d.e.1 
b. ISC'S 


INTEGRATED 

SUPPORT 

■’li'fiai'i's  vvitt'  [tM. 
SECONDARV  iMDE  X 
UTILITY  .MUt  POlNTf  P 
CHECKER  PLUS  In 

lufthor  speed  the  cnr-i. 
fi'COvery  proi.<-ss 


30  DAY  PLUS  FREE 
TRIAL 

RECOVERY  PLUS  s 
available  lor  a  30-D.iy 
Plus  Free  Trial  and  come-- 
With  BMC  s  unmatchc'd 
24-hour-a  day  ’  day-a 
week  product  >uppori 


FOR  MAJOR  DISASTERS 
AND  DAILY  DILEMMAS 

Consider  RECOVERY  PLUS 
an  essential  item  .n  you'  iMs 
diS(ister  recovery  plan  t)u! 

>  ouni  on  il  every  day 
bringing  you  >  lose'  ’c 
.'ontiniious  .1 ,  .kii 


ai-Day-Plus  P'e,.'  Tf.,)i  of  RECOVER  • 
Plus  cji' BMC  Softw.t'" 

.  r  i  800  841-2031 

4X  V  )-•'  '•  •  ■'  . 


BMC  Software  Inc 

po  3o* . 

Sugaj.ana  *  ■ 
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Pick  one 
thing  }pu 
want  in 
transaction 
prooessirig: 


Once,  you  had  to  make  some 
hard  choices  in  transaction 
processing. 

But  now  there’s  an  easier  choice. 
Just  choose  the  next  generation  of 
DECtp™  products  and  services  from 
Digital.  And  choose  to  have  it  all. 
It’s  £iult  tolerant. 

These  days,  information  sys¬ 
tems  don’t  just  support  your  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  your  business.  And 
without  them,  you’re  out  of 
business. 

And  for  all  those  times.  Digital, 
the  leader  in  high  availability  with 
over  15,000  VAXcluster"  systems 
installed,  now  offers  the  first  sys¬ 
tem  to  bring  fault  tolerance  to  a 
mainstream  architecture,  the  inno¬ 
vative  VAXft"  3000  series. 

The  VAXft  3000  system  protects 
your  business  from  many  different 
kinds  of  disruptions,  outages  and 
failures.  Without  loss  of  data  or 
work  in  progress,  or  ever  interrupt¬ 
ing  your  users. 

But  best  of  all,  the  VAXft  sys¬ 
tem  isn’t  only  fault  tolerant.  It’s  a 
VAXr  When  you  run  any  of  the 
existing  6500  VAXAIMS™  appli¬ 
cations  on  a  VAXft  system,  they 
become  fault  tolerant  without 
rewriting  a  single  line  of  code. 

And  the  VAXft  series  fits  right 
into  a  network  of  other  VAX  com¬ 
puters,  from  our  smallest 


MicroVAX"’  systems,  through  our 
VAX  6000  midrange  systems,  to  our 
largest  VAX  9000  mainframe,  or  as 
part  of  a  VAXcluster  system.  So 
now,  you  can  put  fault  tolerance 
only  where  you  need  it. 

It’s  distributed. 

For  distributing  transactions, 
applications  and  databases  anywhere 
in  the  world,  DECtp  systems  now 
offer  DECdtm"  software  with  two- 
phase  commit.  A  capability  that 
allows  one  single  transaction  to 
access  multiple  databases  on  a  net¬ 
work  with  absolute  integrity. 

With  E®Cdtm  software,  you  can 
put  your  data  and  computers  wherever 
you  need  them,  yet  access  and  update 
them  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It’s  iniegtated. 

And  DECtp  systems  are  still 
based  on  the  architecture  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  tear  down  the  barriers  to 
the  integrated  business  environ¬ 
ment.  The  VAXA^MS  architeaute. 

VAXAfMS  lets  you  integrate 
your  tp  applications  with  decision 
support  or  artificial  intelligence.  Or 
riin  your  tp  application  riongside 
your  accounting,  running  in  batch. 
And  develop  your  tp  applications  in 
the  same  environment  you’ll  be 
running  them  in. 


I .' 


'\ 


< 
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And  with  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS),  you 
can  even  integrate  a  ECCtp  system 
with  the  applications  you  are  run¬ 
ning  on  other  vendors’  PCs  and 
mainframes. 

It’s  eveiything  you  need. 

With  Digital,  as  always,  you  can 
call  on  41,000  professionals  working 
out  of  450  service  locations  in  64 
countries  to  support  you  wherever 
you  do  business,  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

And  for  your  new  tp  applica¬ 
tions,  we  provide  planning,  design, 
implementation  and  management 
services  ranging  from  education  to 
on-site  consulting.  Ten  new  exper¬ 
tise  centers  and  service  alliances 
devoted  exclusively  to  tp  mean  you 
receive  the  most  responsive  service 
ever,  all  around  the  globe. 

To  find  out  what  a  DECtp 
solution  can  do  for  a  business  like 
yours,  write  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  129  Parker  Street,  K29, 
Maynard,  MA  01754-2198.  Or  call 
your  local  Digital  rVcrifol 

sales  office.  -L^iai 

has 

it 

new. 
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iNtfiiiuilHtliien 

■  Researchers  at  Belkxm  in 

Middletown,  NJ.,  baye  creat¬ 
ed  an  experimental  array 
that  condiines  160  d  the 
world's  smallest  surface- 
emitting  lasers  titto  a  single 
powerful  beam.  The  energy 
generated  by  such  arrays 
could  be  used  by  nucro^ps 
in  optical  computers  and  neu¬ 
ral  networtts  or  to  create  ho¬ 
lograms.  The  lasers,  measur¬ 
ing  about  ooe-tenth  the 
diameter  d  human  hair,  di¬ 
rect  light  off  their  surfaces 
instead  of  borizofitally.  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  pack  more 
d  tbCT  onto  a  chip.  “This 
most  recent  development 
could  spur  the  continuing 
trend  toward  nearly  quan- 
tum-siae  diectrooks,  offering 
equipment  that  is  smaller, 
le^  costly  and  often  more  re¬ 
liable.''  Hoi  Jun  Yoo, 

principal  researcher. 

ScewityLANs 

■  iblaroid  Corp.  and  Nynex 
Corp.  have  sig^  a  pact  to 
maiicet  and  install  IViiaroid's 
ID-2000  I^tal  Security  and 

System  in  lo¬ 
cal-  anrlwide-area  networks. 
Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Maroid  will  resell 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
LANs  to  its  ID-2000  custom¬ 
ers;  Nynex  Business  Cen¬ 
ters  wiU  install  and  service 
the  LANs;  and  Maroid  will 
retain  responsibility  for  sup¬ 
porting  II>2000  hardware 
and  software. 

Desktop  ndMeditiHg 

■  Diptal  F/X  in  Mountain 
V^ew.  Cahf.,  introduced  last 
week  what  it  claimed  is  the 
industry’s  first  desktop  video 
productioa  system.  The  Vid¬ 
eo  F/X  system  combines  vid¬ 
eo,  audio  and  graphics  edit¬ 
ing  on  an  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  11  with  8M 
bytes  of  memory,  a  40M-byte 
turd  disk  and  a  color  mooi- 
t(w.  The  system,  which  also 
iichides  two  videotape  re¬ 
corders.  video/audio  control 
box.  buffer  ca^  and  video 
monitor.  wiD  retail  for 
$9;995.  Digital  F/X  also  said 
that  it  is  the  first  to  hceose 
Adobe  Systems.  Inc.'s  h)st- 
scripc  for  expmting  any  hst- 
script  graphic  onto  vid^ 
upc. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

DTM  brings  good  things  to  3-D  life 

Desktop  manufacturing  systems  create  3-D  prototypes  instantly  and  inexpensively 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 

Computer-aided  design  and  eo- 
pneering  (CAD/CAE)  soft¬ 
ware  has  dramtically  in¬ 
creased  the  ease  and  speed 
with  wbuh  an  industrial  de¬ 
signer  or  engineer  can  create  realistic 
representatioQS  of  parts  or  complete 
products. 

The  problem  is  that  a  computer- 
geoerat^  design  cannot  mati^  the 
look  and  feel  of  an  actual,  three-dimen¬ 
sional  model,  and  making  a  prototype 
is  often  as  long  and  laborious  as  CAD/ 
CAE  is  speedy  and  easy. 

A  growing  numbCT  of  companies 
are  finding  ways  to  get  around  this  pro¬ 
totyping  bottleneck  with  “instam  pn>- 
totyiang’*  or '‘desktop  manufacturing" 
(DT^  systems  that  quickly  trans¬ 
late  computer  images  into  3-0  mod- 
eb  almost  as  easily  as  a  laser  printer 
or  plocter  generates  hard  copy  fiom 
computer  data. 

There  are  several  OTM  technol¬ 
ogies  under  development,  including 
stereolithography,  photochemical  ma¬ 
chining.  laser  sintering  and  laminated- 
obfect  manufacturing. 

DTM  systems,  which  combine  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  laser  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies,  are  being  used  to  sculpt  dy- 
jects  from  computer-generated  mod¬ 
els  created  on  CAD  workstations. 
Prototype  pans  can  be  nude  from 
plastics  or  with  laminates,  paper  and 
other  materials  in  a  matter  of  hours  or 
days  rather  than  weeks  or  nkonths. 

“A  lot  of  tbe  processes  have  existed 
for  a  long  time  —  laser,  photocheims- 
try  and  computer  software  —  but  no 
one  has  really  been  able  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether.*’  said  Stephen  Aroick.  intema- 
tiooal  sales  and  marketiog  manager  at 
3D  Systems,  Inc.  in  Valencia,  Calif. 
"Technically,  it  is  easy  to  understand; 
it's  combining  them  that  boot  easy." 

3D  Systems  is  the  leading  U.S. 
maker  of  Stereolithography  Apparatus 
(SLA)  systems  using  tedmology  that  it 
patented  and  has  been  marketing  since 
1988.  The  company  reported  revenue 
of  $17.5  milhon  in  1989.  up  from  $4.6 
mifikn  in  1988.  Until  recently,  no  oth¬ 
er  company  sold  3-D  production  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  b  to 
transfer  the  d^gn  for  the  model, 
which  has  first  been  created  on  a  Unix- 
based  wofkstatioo.  to  what  3D  Sys¬ 
tems  caOs  a  '‘a&ce  computer"  —  a 
Unix-baaed,  Intel  Carp.  80386  PC  that 
strips  down  the  computer-generated 
mo^  into  cross  sections. 

The  SLA  creates  a  plastic  model  by 
training  a  compuler-cootroUed  laser 
beam  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  polymer 
that  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  laser 
beam.  The  model  b  then  built  up  in 
successive  layers,  which  can  be  as  thin 
as  1/5000  of  an  incfa,  by  drawing  one 
cross  section  at  a  time.  An  elevator  in 


the  vat  of  liquid  plastic  lowers  the  mod¬ 
el  after  each  cross  section  has  been 
made. 

The  computer  that  controls  the  la¬ 
ser  b  a  standard,  off-the-shelf  IBM 
{^rsonal  (Computer  compatible  with  ei¬ 
ther  an  Intel  80286  or  80386  micro- 
processOT  running  MS-DOS. 

3D  Systems  markets  three  versions 
d  the  SLA,  ranging  in  price  fiom 
$95,000  to  $385,000.  The  systems 
vary  in  workstation  performance  and 
the  size  of  the  model  that  they  create. 
’The  modeb  range  from  7  by  7  by  10  in. 
on  the  low  end  to  20  by  20  by  24  in.  at 
the  high  end. 

Larger  nxidels  must  be  manufac¬ 


Roha  iarcsBt 

tured  in  sections  and  then  bonded  to¬ 
gether.  That  b  how  Mercedes-Benz, 
for  example,  created  a  protot3rpe  of  a 
comikte  ex^ust  system. 

Stereolithography  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  can  be  to  produce  parts 
considerably  faster  and  of  greater 
complexity  and  size  than  can  be 
achieved  using  machine  tools.  "We  can 
build  systems  to  any  accuracy,  taking 
into  account  such  variables  as  the 
width  d  the  laser  beam,  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  as  the  liqind  polymer  b 
transformed  in  a  soM  fdakk,  curing 
after  production  and  more,"  Amick 
said.  The  down  side  b  that  it  b  difficult 
to  design  parts  to  extremely  dose  to¬ 
lerances.  and  because  the  prototypes 
are  made  of  a  brittle  plastic,  they  (^en 
cannot  be  machined  or  used  in  actual 
testing. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp..  Apple  Computer,  Inc., 
Texas  htstnunents,  Inc  and  other 
companies  that  use  SLA  technology 
said  that  the  production  systems  short¬ 
en  tbeir  product  design  cycles  —  sav¬ 
ing  owoey  and  enhancing  their  com¬ 
petitive  abihties.  Designs  can  be 
created  and  altered  easOy,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  work  out  refinements  that 


would  otherwise  be  impractical  to  at¬ 
tempt 

A  task  that  would  noimally  take 
weeks  or  months  to  comfdete  can  be 
accomphshed  in  hours  or  da)^,  said 
Timothy  Gomet.  co«nputer-aided  en¬ 
gineering  and  manuf^uring  execu¬ 
tive  at  Oneral  Electric  Co.'s  appb- 
ances  division.  The  appliances  dhn^on 
creates  prototypes  of  knobs,  handles 
and  othtf  pans  with  aesthetic  vahie 
for  evaluatioo  by  consumer  focus 
groups. 

S^ne  firms  that  have  the  inadunes 
are  reluctant,  for  competitive  reasons, 
to  talk  about  how  quickly  the  machines 
have  paid  off.  TI,  which  has  four  of  the 
systems,  paid  them  off  at  a  rate  of  at 
four  months  each.  Amick  said. 

Tima  ovwr  monwy 

Companies  that  use  DTM  systems 
are  more  intent  on  saving  time  than 
money.  Amick  said.  "The  biggest 
probl^  in  the  manufacturing  world 
b  that  it  takes  time  to  build  proto¬ 
types  in  day.  steeL  wood.” 

At  Johnson  &  Jirimsoo’s  orthope¬ 
dics  division,  an  SLA  system  b  u^ 
to  create  prototype  prosthetic  im¬ 
plants  for  evaluation  by  medical  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  has  enabled  the  firm, 

the  leading  maker  of  hip  and  knee  re¬ 
placement  parts,  to  build  strategic 
aiiianri^  with  key  medical  organiza¬ 
tions  largely  because  of  its  rapid  turn¬ 
around  capability,  said  Salvatore  Caii- 
darise,  pr^uct  ^velopment  manager. 
"We  can  create  parts  in  the  same  week 
they  have  a  meeting." 

Automotive  and  aerosp^  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  e^>«:ally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  techndogy  because  mod- 
eb  are  expensive  to  produce,  requiring 
costly  toding  and  lengthy  manufactur¬ 
ing  cycles.  Those  industries  are  also 
likely  to  combine  in  a  single  product  a 
large  number  of  complex  components 
that  have  been  designed  and  po^uced 
separately. 

No  one  really  knows  how  large  the 
potential  market  b  for  stereolhbo- 
graphy  and  other  systems  —  partly 
because  they  are  so  new  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  onnbine  a  variety  of  tecb- 
mriogies  —  so  comparisons  to  existing 
industries  are  difficult. 

3D  Systems  has  had  the  field  to  it¬ 
self  for  the  better  part  of  two  years, 
but  competition  b  showing  signs  d 
picking  up. 

Du  Co.  in  Wilmington,  Del.; 
DTM  in  Austin,  Texas;  Quadrax  Laser 
Technologies.  Inc.  in  (bitsmouth,  R.I.; 
and  Hydronetics  in  Chicago,  as  wdl  as 
a  number  of  European  and  Japanese 
firms,  are  deveJopug  DTM  systems. 

The  companies  workmg  on  stereo¬ 
lithography  and  similar  desktop  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  hope  to  socn^y  use 
the  technology  to  produce  finished 
goods,  a  feat  that  cannot  be  carried  off 
easily  with  existing  methods. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
computer  end-user  sites  in  the  United 
States.  If  that’s  your  universe  of  potential 
customers,  finding  your  next  sale  may  feel 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Unless  you  start  with  Installed 
Technology  International  (ITI). 

Our  part  of  the  universe  is  ITI’s 
database  of  U.S.  computer  sites.  We  give 
you  all  the  information  you  need  to 
accurately  identify  your  best  prospects. 

Even  if  you’re  using  another 
source,  you  can’t  get  the  entire  universe 
from  any  one  supplier. 

ITI  clients  tell  us  there’s  only  25% 
duplication  between  our  database  and 
our  closest  competitor’s.  And  on  those 
sites  that  do  overlap,  you’ll  find  that  IT! 
gives  you  fresher  information  including 
new  or  different  prospect  names. 

Reach  the  person  who  wants  to 
purchase  your  product!  Here’s  how  the 
information  IT!  collects  will  show  you 
how  to  zero  in  on  just  the  right  prospects. 


■  Spend  less  time  looking  for  the  right 
prospects  and  more  time  selling  to  them! 
m  gives  you:  prospect  names  &.  titles 
—  274,917  key  MIS/DP  &.  general 
management  contacts. 

■  Mail  and  telemarket  only  to  those 
prospects  who  need  your  product! 

ITI  gives  you:  installed  hardware  and 
software  by  vendor  and  model,  plus 
future  buying  plans  —  so  you’ll  know 
if  your  product  is  a  good  fit. 

■  The  more  you  know  about  your 
prospects,  the  easier  it  is  to  aim  your 
sales  pitch  directly  at  their  needs. 

ITI  gives  you:  company  size,  industry 
verticals,  and  corporate  affiliations. 

ITI  also  gives  you  63,000  sites  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  Asia.  So  when 
you’re  planning  your  sales  and  marketing 
programs,  plan  on  adding  ITI  to  your  mix. 

Call  Jan  Kenz  for  a  FREE  brochure. 

1-800-347^3484 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  SALE 
IN  ITI'S  UNIVERSE 


INSTALLEDTECHNOLOGY  rNTERMnONAL 

ITI  is  a  sister  company  to  Computerworld,  and  part  of  International  Data  Group’s  (IDG)  worldwide  family 
of  publication,  research  and  exposition  companies. 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 


TherealJapan 

WHEN  WE  DECIDED  early  this  year 
to  assemble  the  first  in-depth  look  at 
information  systems  in  Japan,  we  had 
plenty  of  reservatioas.  We  had  heard 
a  lot  about  the  "dosed"  Japanese  culture,  reluc¬ 
tance  to  open  up  to  foreigners,  arrogance  about 
the  country's  economic  success  and  the  subjuga- 
tioo  of  the  individual  to  the  group. 

We  couldn't  have  been  more  surprised.  In  fact, 
so  many  Japanese  companies  were  willing  to  be 
interviev^  that  we  couldn’t  ^t  to  them  all.  The 
managers  we  met  were  gradbus,  open  and  eager 
to  share  information.  While  their  company  loyal¬ 
ty  was  unquestioned,  they  also  took  great  pride 
in  individual  achievement,  t^rhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant,  they  were  fascinated  by  what’s  going  on  in 
the  IS  field  in  the  U.S.  f 

The  obsession  American  business  has  with  Ja- 
pan  has  spawned  plenty  of  misinformation. 
>  Americans  tend  to  dikaiss  Japan’s  success  as  be¬ 
ing  a  funcQon  6i  its  culture  and  traditions.  Life- 
tinie  employment  and  consensus-style  decision¬ 
making  won’t  work  in  this  country,  we  say. 
Japan.  Inc.  doesn’t  play  fair  because  government 
exists  only  to  support  industry. 

Hogwasb.  There’s  a  lot  tte  Japanese  do  that 
can  work  here  as  well  —  for  example,  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  markets  should  be  viewed  strategically 
rather  than  in  rigid  cost-justification  terms.  The 
Japanese  rationale  for  entering  a  new  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  may  simply  be,  "We  have  to  be  there." 

The  Japanese  concentrate  on  meticulously 
fine-tuning  manual  procedures  before  automat¬ 
ing  them,  with  the  result  that  automatioo  has  a 
dramatically  greater  impact  on  efficiency.  Their 
investment  strategies  rely  on  relatively  stable 
debt  vehicles  rather  than  the  volatile  equity  mar¬ 
kets.  Government  does  promote  investment  in 
growth  industries,  but  it  is  also  quick  to  bail  out 
of  declining  markets  rather  than  propping  up  un¬ 
competitive  companies  with  big  contracts. 

The  Japanese  have  their  share  of  competitive 
disadvantages  as  well:  poor  job  mobility,  the  low 
status  of  women,  language  barriers,  a  high  cost 
of  living  and  an  international  image  problem,  to 
name  a  few.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  to  gain  a  competitive  edge  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  as  successful  firms  such  as  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  and  IBM  can  attest.  But  it  will  take  an  open 
mind  about  what  the  U.S.  can  do  better. 

Two  characteristics  of  Japanese  business  pro- 
fessioaals  especially  imprest  our  Japan  rein¬ 
ing  team.  Otie  was  the  nearly  insatiable  appetite 
for  informatioa  about  what’s  going  on  over  here. 
Japanese  IS  professkmalsadmit  that  they  lag  be¬ 
hind  their  Western  counterparts,  but  they  are 
determined  to  close  the  gap  by  adapting  good 
ideas  to  their  own  business  culture.  Another  was 
reverence  for  education.  Japanese  children  at¬ 
tend  school  year-round  ai>d  are  subjected  to  bru¬ 
tal  college  entrance  examinations.  Rrms  rotate 
employees  through  difierent  departments  ainf 
overseas  divisioas  so  they  can  leara  the  business 
from  the  inside  out.  N^ly  everyone  we  met 
spoke  or  read  English.  This  is  a  business  culture 
preparing  to  compete  in  a  global  enviroiunent. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  right  numbers 

Zagorsky's  Viewpoint  col¬ 
umn.  'The  upside  of  software  pi¬ 
racy,”  (CW.  July  2]  slates  that 
ecoooo^caOy,  software  develop¬ 
ers  can  ignore  piracy.  He  claims 
stolen  software  does  not  have  a 
large  effect  on  a  computer  com¬ 
pany’s  pro6ts  because  only  a 
small  fraction  of  illegal  software 
represents  lost  sal^  and  be¬ 
cause  piracy  increases  demand 
for  hiture  products. 

Using  the  example  of  a  small 
company  with  less  than  $10,000 
in  revenue.  Zagorsky  tries  to 
show  that  a)  if  piracy  were  pr^ 
vented,  only  a  7%  revenue  gain 
would  result;  b)  the  7%  revenue 
gain  would  be  offset  by  the  costs 
of  the  engineering  talent  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  piracy;  and  c) 
pirated  software  has  a  positive 
effect  00  future  sales,  because 
pirates  who  like  a  product  often 
boy  future  releases. 

First  of  aU.  software  piracy  is 
flat-out  iOegai,  period.  Assuming 
Zagorsky’s  7K  number  is  valid, 
bow  would  be  bke  it  if  someone 
broke  into  his  house  and  took  7% 
of  bis  of  emptied  his 

savings  account  of  7%  of  hb 
money?  That's  exactly  what  pi¬ 
racy  is  to  the  software  compa¬ 
nies. 

Let's  take  a  $150  million  soft¬ 
ware  company  with  proflts  of 
around  $10  mfllioo  to  $15  milUon 
annually.  If  I  were  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  I’d  gladly  invest  a 
couple  of  enpneering  man-years 
at  maybe  $125,000  per  year  to 
gain  7%  more  revenue.  That’s 
$250,000  worth  of  engineering 
to  get  $11  million  in  revenue  — 
a  very  worthwhile  deal. 

Most  of  that  $11  million  in 
new  revenue  would  go  right  to 
the  bottom  One.  Afttt  allowing 
for  the  minor  additional  en^- 
neering  costs  and  cost  of  goods 


sdd,  let's  say  incremental  profits 
after  taxes  (we're  in  the  50% 
bracket)  are  $5  million.  Now  we 
are  adding  almost  53%  to  the 
profits!  Our  hypothetical  compa¬ 
ny's  stock  price  should  take  a 
h^thy  jump  over  that  50% 
profit  increase. 

Zagorsky  says  that,  ethicaUy, 
the  pirating  of  software  is  a  so¬ 
cial  dilemma.  My  friend.  1  hope 
your  article  was  written  strictly 
from  an  academic  viewpoint  and 
does  not  reflect  your  activities  as 
"an  independent  software  con¬ 
sultant.” 

SUvenFaHter 
Director, 
Bust  ness  Development 
InteUicoTp 
Mountain  View.Calif. 

NotjustaPBX 

The  article  "Defense  giant  pulls 
Profs  plug”  (CW.  July  16J  thor¬ 
oughly  took  me  aback.  I  didn't 
think  extricating  Profs  from 
even  a  moderate-size  customer 
would  have  been  posstUe.  much 
less  from  such  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  courage  it  took  to  make 
that  dedsioo  is  quite  commend¬ 
able.  Most  Profs  users  take  the 
system  for  granted,  giving  no 
thought  to  the  underfying  costs. 

I  have  had  the  experience  of 
watching  Profs  grow  from  an 
IBM  4341-0  to  an  entire  3084 
processor  supporting  nothing 
else.  Early  on.  it  was  apparent 
that  the  base  operating  system 
was  not  well-suited  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  was  also  too  late.  Once  in¬ 
fected,  there  was  no  cure,  de¬ 
sire  IBM’s  assurances  that  the 
next  release  would  alleviate  the 
pain.  Management  was  bocdted. 

'There  is  no  question  of  tbe 
benefits  of  Profs  and  Office 
Automation,  only  a  question  of 


matching  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  alongside  good  bu^ess 
practices.  Prtrfs  has  excellent  po¬ 
tential  but  requires  strict  man- 
agenneni  to  ke^  it  from  devour¬ 
ing  an  inordinate  amoum  of 
resources.  It  isn't  just  another 
PBX. 

GuyGoubeaux 
Computer  Co-operative  Services 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

No  competition 

Regarding  your  recent  article  on 
Lotus  and  its  legal  action  against 
Borland  (CW,  July  9].  I  think  it 
will  be  a  travesty  of  justice  if  Lo¬ 
tus  wins.  Borland's  Quattro  Pro 
is  user-friendly,  faster  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  afl-around  product  than  Lo¬ 
tus'  1-2-3. 

Lotus  doesn't  seem  to  a 
damn  about  the  user.  What  logic, 
(or  instance,  is  there  in  hiding 
the  printer  set-up  commands 
three  or  four  layers  deep  in  ab¬ 
stract  menu  names?  The  lo^cal 
place  for  those  is  in  a  menu  item 
iabded  "PRINT,'’  as  it  is  in 
QuattroPro. 

If  Lotus  prevails,  then  I  think 
that  new  and  better  software  is 
gone  forever,  for  if  Lotus  pre¬ 
vails  and  someone  develops  a 
new  software  product,  that  is 
competition.  Companies  won’t 
improve  their  product;  they  wiD 
sii^y  go  iriiining  to  tbe  courts 
to  cisb  that  competition. 

B.J.  Thomas 
Sparks,  Nev. 


ComputerwGiid  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  far  brevity  and 
clarify  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworld,  ^.0.  Box  9171, 
STSCoekituateRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701:  Fax  (SOSl 
87SB931:  MCI  Mail-  COM¬ 
PUTERWORLD. 
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DAVID  REED 


VIEWPOINT 


Airing  both  sides  of  the  ‘look-and-feel’  debate 


"Keep  your  lawyers  off 
our  computers!"  cry  the 
new  promts  of  doom  in 
the  personal  computer 
industry.  Shrill  voices 
wouki  tuve  us  believe  that 
copyright  protection  of  in¬ 
terface  designs  o/[  successful  software 
products  win  hah  innovation  and  put  small 
software  companies  out  of  business.  The 
"spin  doctors"  of  the  trade  media  encour¬ 
age  the  misconception  that  you  can  acci¬ 
dentally  violate  the  copyright  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  you  have  never  seen.  Others  claim 
that  the  only  way  to  improve  upon  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  to  part  of  its  design  aitd  add 
features  to  it 

These  arguments  don’t  make  sense.  1 
am  no  lawyer,  but  as  a  professional  soft¬ 
ware  designer  for  more  than  20  years, 
I've  had  experience  with  lots  of  small 
compai^,  zai  1  have  seen  how  software 
innovation  works. 

Since  the  17005,  copyright  and  patent 
laws  have  evolved  to  recognise  that  when 
an  author,  artist  or  desigi^  creates 
something  original,  be  or  she  is  given  cer¬ 
tain  ownership  of  the  ftuhs  of  that  labor. 
It  seems  ^  that  software  designers  who 
carefuDy  create  a  useful  organizaUon  of 
sCTeens  and  menu  chokes  should  be  aUe 
to  prevent  unlicensed  use  of  their  desgn. 
The  copyri^t  statute  itself  puts  it  best: 
Copyri^t  protects  "original  works  of  au- 
thoi^P  fixed  in  any  tangible  medium  of 
expresaoo,  now  known  or  later  devel¬ 
op^,  from  which  they  can  be  perceived, 
reproduced,  or  otherwise  communicated, 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device." 

TH«r«  ettH«  beginning 

1  remember  the  evenings  1  spent  in  Bob 
Frankston’s  attic  looking  at  demos  of  an 
Apple  li  program  that  became  Viskak, 
the  first  dectronk  sjtfeadsbeet  Dan 
Bricklin,  who  originally  conceived  the 
idea,  amaaed  me  with  tbe  time  and  care  he 
took  to  make  sure  that  each  command, 
keystrdte  and  displayed  prompt  response 
would  fit  together  into  a  structure  that 
would  be  powerful,  flexible,  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  easy  to  learn. 

Visicalc  hdp^  create  the  PC  industry, 
and  I  remember  thinking  bow  much  of  the 
value  of  a  good  product  was  in  the  user  in¬ 
ternee  design. 

When  Judge  Robert  Keeton  recently 
affirmed  the  copyrightability  of  Lotus'  1  - 
2-3  user  interface  and  menus,  be  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  application  designers  such  as 
Brkklin  own  the  original  results  of  their 
work.  This  ruling  is  incredibly  intportant, 
because  it  is  often  much  easier  for  a  group 
of  programmers  to  implement  a  copy  of  a 
dedgn  than  to  come  up  with  a  good  origi- 
oal  one.  While  code  that  implements  a  de¬ 
sign  weO  is  essential,  there  are  lots  oi 
ways  to  implement  it.  It  seems  only  nir 
that  someone  like  Dan  Bricklin  should 
own  the  results  of  his  authorship. 

As  a  designer,  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  infringing  on  the  copyright  of  a  pro- 
Tve  never  seen  —  you  have  toco(^ 
significant  portioos  of  someone  else's 
work  to  violate  the  cc^)yright.  You  need  to 

Reed  if  diief  Idealist.  s|ireadiher<i,«i  Lotus  De- 
vdopmeat  Carp- 
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be  cautkus  when  you  find  yourself  study¬ 
ing  another  product  and  copying  elements 
of  its  design.  It  makes  sense  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  if  your  goal  is  to  compete 
with  that  iHoduct.  If  you  are  only  using  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  from  that  product,  there 
should  be  no  problem.  But  if  you  find  your¬ 
self  transcritog  the  expression  of  those 
ideas  that  distinguish  that  product  from 
others,  watch  out.. 

Without  a>pyright  protection,  small 
software  companies  would  take  an  enor¬ 
mous  risk  introducing  products.  Had  an¬ 
other  company  merely  copied  the  Visicalc 
derign  and  added  a  minor  feature  or  two. 
Bricklin  might  not  have  earned  even 
enough  money  to  cover  his  expenses. 


G.  GERVAISE  DAVIS 


li  the  only  way  to  better  a  product  was 
to  copy  its  user  interfece.  copyri^t  might 
indeed  halt  innovatian  and  restrict  com¬ 
petition,  because  copyright  prevents  in¬ 
cluding  all  or  part  of  a  copyri^ted  work  in 
another.  As  a  designs,  I’m  challenged  by 
trying  to  do  something  significantly  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  competition. 

Most  products  succeed  because  they 
embody  original  ai^iroaches  that  allow 
you  to  do  something  an  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  better,  rather  than  offer  a  little  bit 
more  of  the  same  old  thing.  There  are 
many  ways  to  add  functionality  to  a  prod¬ 
uct  withwt  copying:  Companion  prod¬ 
ucts,  add-ins  and  add-ons.  are  wdl-known 
ai^oacbes  that  can  be  veiy  profitaUe. 

Plagiarism  is  pn^lxtc^  in  the  "free 
press,"  "free  sp^ch"  and  even  in  the 
much  fuzzier  notion  of  "academic  free¬ 
dom."  Why  should  programming  be  any 
mere  (or  any  less)  free?  The  ooCion  that 
"programming  freedom"  precludes  de- 
agners  owning  their  cviginal  works 
seems  like  pure  dema^guery.  It  is  an  at-  - 
tempt  to  build  an  emotional  case  by  liken¬ 
ing  tbe  issue  to  the  causes  of  human  rights  I 
and  dvil  liberties.  ^ 

Deagning  and  developiag  great  busi¬ 
ness  software  is  not  a  game  —  it’s  a  seri¬ 
ous  business.  Millions  of  users  spend  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  not  to  satisfy  my  aeative 
urges,  but  to  buy  useful  software  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  argum^  that  companies  ou^t 
to  be  allowed  to  redtice  their  business  risk 
by  copying  another's  successful  design  is 
not  a  good  reason  to  change  the  idea  that 
an  author  owns  his  original  works. 

Copyright  protection  allows  and  en¬ 
courages  me  to  make  the  maximum  com¬ 
mitment  to  my  design  work,  knowing  that 
tbe  time-honored  tradition  of  copyiijjit 
will  protect  my  creations  frtxn  devdopers 
driven  more  by  money  than  muse. 


The  recent  court  deaskm 
in  Lotus  Development  v. 
Faperback  So/heare  is 
wrong  for  so  many  legal 
and  technical  reasons  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  start  discussing 
it  It  is  liviog  proof  that  tbe  advenarial 
Jungle  of  a  trial  court  is  an  unsatisfactory 
place  to  present  hi^Uy  teduiical  concepts 
to  a  judge,  who  rarely  has  time  to  develop 
a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  complex  sdh 
jecl. 

Hard  cases  like  this  are  seldom  re¬ 
solved  correctly  until  they  reach  the  U.S. 
Si^ireme  Court  and  not  always  then.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  this  case  wiiD  probably  never 
get  there  for  economic  reasons.  Paper¬ 
back  Software  is  effectively  out  of  bua- 
nes8.  and  appeals  can  take  years,  even  if 
an  insurance  company  pays  for  them.  The 
public  tbe  computer 
-N.  industry  may  be 

stiick  with  the 


many  fallacies  of  the  decision. 

Emorionally .  it  may  not  seem  "frir"  for 
a  second  anqiany  to  profit  from  tbe  mar¬ 
ket  created  by  Lotus'  1-2-3  simply  by  pro- 
j  during  a  "dm"  program  that  seOs  for 
less  and  is  based  on  tbe  "ideas"  of  Lotus. 
It  just  so  hat^wns.  however,  that  u  is  quite 
le^  to  do  80  unless  tbe  first  program  is 
covered  by  an  issued  intent  or  the  second 
program  is  substantially  a  copy  of  tbe 
first.  It  is  also  the  historical  way  that  U.S. 
law  has  sought  to  foster  competitioD  and 
improve  the  availat^ty  of  belter  prod¬ 
ucts  for  its  ridzens. 

IVigicaBy,  any  well-fuoded  plaintiff 
(such  as  Lotus)  knows  you  never  let  the 
judge  cut  throu^  tbe  emotiofia]  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  smaller  defendant  is  a  thief 
trading  on  all  tbe  time  and  money  qient  by 
the  {daintiff.  Every  time  the  defendant 
points  to  tbe  appliatde  law,  tbe  plaintiff 
obfuscates  the  techmcal  arguments,  daz¬ 
zles  the  jt^ge  and  {days  tbe  *  taimess"  vi- 
ohn.  Tbe  judge,  confii^  but  proud,  looks 
for  a  rational  way  out  of  his  quandary.  He 
accuses  tbe  defendant  of  "strained  analy¬ 
sis  and  word  games.”  as  this  judge  did. 

The  result  is  a  deriskm  based  on  rou^ 
frontier  justice,  to  which  the  triiile  hats 
prevail  over  tbe  bad  guys  —  regardless  of 
tbe  apfdicatde  bw  and  soind  piuBc  policy 
reasons  behind  legal  princ^les. 

You  have  to  carefully  Audy  tbe  IIO- 
page  Lotus  derisioo  to  appredate;the  in¬ 
tellectual  ftueplay  leading  to  tbe  startling 
cooclustoo  that  Lotus  owns  tbe  estchisive 
ri^t  to  tbe  use  of  a  set  of  common  En¬ 
glish  words  that  describe  fimetions  (such 
as  PRINT  or  (X)).  This  even  tndudes  the 
particular  order  in  whidi  they  appear  and 
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the  ooe-letter  symbob  used  for  them, 
which  just  happen  to  be  tbe  first  letter  of 
each.  To  accomplish  this  legal  sleight  of 
hand,  tbe  court  accepted  L^us'  positioa 
that  it  owns:  (1)  the  menus  and  all  of  the 
one-word  commands  on  them;  (2)  the 
kmg  prompts  that  describe  tbe  function  of 
each  command;  (3)  the  form  of  tbe 
screens  on  which  they  appear;  (4)  the 
function  key  assignments;  and  (^  all  of 
tbe  macro  commands. 

Both  the  OKirt  and  Lotus  call  tha  pro¬ 
tection  of  tbe  "user  imerfoce"  and  con- 
cliide  that  copyri^t  covers  the  Lotus 
"command  structure  as  a  whole."  Mag¬ 
nanimously.  the  deriaon  agrees  with  fb- 
perback  Software  that  Lotus  does  not 
own  the  inverted  "L"  sh^  of  a  spread¬ 
sheet,  but  you'd  better  not  use  the  Fl  key 
for  a  Help  functioo  if  you  want  to  avoid  the 
ioog  arm  of  Lotus’  lawyers. 

The  court  expressly  stated  that  the 
computer-using  pubKc  has  no  ri^t  to  use 
or  devek^  industry  standards  or  achieve 
piogiam  coinpatibility.  based  on  concepts 
disclosed  or  involved  in  a  copyrighted 
computer  program. 

.  litis  prohibitioo  af^rbes,  according  to 
the  court,  "even  if  no  other  tedmologicat 
way  of  achiering  macro  and  menu  com¬ 
patibility"  exists. 

OiooB  would  rwsvit 

Other  evidence  of  a  total  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  computer  concepts  is  tbe 
court’s  rriection  of  I^perfaack  Software's 
(correct)  argumeitt  thit  a  computer  Ian- 
goage  is  not  copyrightable. 

6ui  you  imagiDe  tbe  state  the  comput¬ 
er  indukry  would  be  in  if  Intel  could  pre¬ 
clude  pn^rammers  from  using  the  mne¬ 
monics  of  its  assembly  language  without  a 
bcense.  or  if  AT&T  reqrired  a  license  to 
oae  the  verbs  and  speriahsed  functioos  in 
C?  No  other  company  could  develop  its 
own  compiler,  and  earii  oxnputer  compa¬ 
ny  would  have  to  adopt  its  own.  coovlMe' 
ly  different  terms  and  representation  of 
commands  and  functions  in  order  to  avoid 
copyright  mfringement. 

Tbe  fundamental  mbcooceptiao  of  the 
court  ID  Lotus/I^perbsck  Software  is  that 
this  level  of  copyri^t  protection  for  com¬ 
puter  programs  necesariiy  prevents  oth¬ 
ers  from  accomplishing  the  same  fonc- 
tional  result  by  use  of  the  same  English 
language  commands.  Lotus  managed  to 
copvtncea  very  bright  but  technologically 
unaophisticatkl  judge  that,  because  its 
ooe-word  coounaods  and  macro  functiaos 
were  found  somewhere  in  tbe  underlying 
program,  the  ise  of  those  functiaoal  com¬ 
mands  and  sifnilar  command  structure  in  a 
competing  program  was  an  infringement 
of  1-2-3. 

iHiis  confuses  protectioo  of  the  under¬ 
lying  program  wi^  protection  of  the  func¬ 
tiaos  the  program  is  intended  to  perform. 
Oae  key  sectioo  of  the  copyright  law.  Sec¬ 
tion  102(b),  expressly  states  that  copy- 
rifdd  never  protects  functionality  or  the 
way  you  do  things,  do  matter  bow  they 
are  expressed.  Tbe  judge  chose  to  ignore 
this  miyor  element  of  established  copy¬ 
right  law. 

What  this  industry  needs  is  a  fittle  com¬ 
mon  sense  on  the  part  of  tbe  mrior  play¬ 
ers.  You  don’t  fi^  competitioo  by  filoig 
lawsmts;  you  do  it  making  better 
mousetraps  or  spreadsheets.  Lotus  might 

that  for  a  change. 
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After  running  their  own  extensive  tests,  these  independent  experts  have  come 
to  some  very  favorable  conclusions  on  dBASE  IV®  version  1.1.  We  think  you  will,  too. 

diASt  III  PUjS  dBASE  IV  Ashun-Iair  and  ibrAshton-TaKkogn  JR  Kgtsicmjtndtmarluot  Ashton  TauC«fponuon  CHh«r  company  or  produriiumftmrmtoncd  may  be  tndtmaduafthnrrts|KctM<(nipinin 


TONY  LIMA 

Author  of  “Inside  dBASE  IV"  President,  Pacific  Systems 
Design  Workshop  Inc,  San  Carlos,  CA: 

HOMER  BRANCH 

Programmer  Analyst,  Chevron  CEPS,  New  Otleans,  LA: 

■\c?si()n  Id  should  dominate  the 
market.  Its  added  features  make  it 
the  best  development  environment 
available  for  PC  database  produeis 
.\oneofthe  other  produeis 
ha\e  the  power  and  ea.se  of  the 
dB.\Sl:  l\  C  ontrol  C  enter  " 

'  I'm  usinp^ \ersion  I  I  to  deselop 
appliealions  rii^hi  now  ..It's 
mueh  easier  to  use  than  eiihei 
dBASl  III  BU  S  or  1.0. . 

Because  of  the  (  onirol  (  cn/ci. 

\ersion  l.l  allows  nn  users  to 
do  (lueries  andp^el  then 
reports  without  eallin^  me  " 

RICHARD  BRENNER 
President,  Westar  Systems,  Gtlorado  Springs,  CO: 


Ti)i  lum  tcikiu}’  Ofi  some  major 
c  onsiilli)i<^  jobs  ilia!  I  wouldn't  do 
hcfoir  dB.ASl:  l\  and  its  multiusa 
capahilitics.. .  I  m  excited  about 
the  was  thes  'xe  f^one  tluout^h 
and  enlianeed  just  about  eurs 
one  of  the  new  leaiures  w  ithin 
the  pioi^ram  and  the 
prot^ramming  lani^ua^’e.  " 


SAM  GILL 

President,  DataWiz  International,  Foster  City,  CA: 


dB  \Sb  l\  sers'lon  I  I  is 
su^nilieanib  jastei .  .  Memoix 
manat^emeni  has  realb  been 
impnned.  We  can  now  bail  and 
run  a  sssiem  \er\  lomloriabb  in 
h-iOK  bsies  .  l  eaiures  like  the 
lorm.  report  ami  apphuition 
<ienerators  (dhm  us  to  cut  dinui 
ileselopmeni  time 


Call  1-800-437-4329,  ext.  1403,  for  more  information.  Better  a 
yet,  call  1-800-2ASHTON  for  an  immediate  upgrade.  .\V^  Moi  ILUl  rlclLt/ 
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CASE  Is  Another  Area 
\5u  Shollldrit^^^der  IntoWthout 
An  Experienced  Guide. 

More  than  one  IS  business.  Wfe  show  you  how  to  get  60-day  product  trials.  We’re  the  only 

manager  has  gotten  lost  results,  then  stay  by  your  side  to  make  CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 

in  the  labyrinth  of  CASE  sure  that  you  do.  says  a  lot  about  us— cmd  even  more 

implementation.  Overthe  years,  that  total-solution  about  our  competition. 

That’s  why  you  need  Index  approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of  But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  Call 

Technology— the  World’s  most  experi-  our  customers.  Including  IBM,  our  us  for  details  on  actual  CASE  success 

enced  CASE  provider— to  show  you  biggest  customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM  stories,  and  find  out  what  our  customers 

the  way.  As  tte  developers  of  the  has  so  much  confidence  in  us,  it’s  pur-  have  to  say.  Then  try  the  same 

Excelerator*  Series,  we’ve  helped  tens  chasing  an  additional  2250  copies  of  thing  with  our  competitors. 
of  thousands  of  users  around  the  world  our  Excelerator  products  for  its  own  Once  you  do,  we  think 

mtip  out  successful  CASE  solutions.  use  worldwide.  you’ll  cigree;  It’s  safer  going  into  CASE 

What  makes  us  different  from  the  So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is  with  someone  who’s  been  there  many 

other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At  marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as  times  before. 

Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell  part  of  its  own  AD/ Cycle’"  offering.  Or  Index  Technology  Corporation, 

you  a  lot  of  flashy  technolo^2md  then  that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in  One  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 

leave  you  in  the  dark.  -  designing  the  Repository’s  information  02142,1-800-777-8858. 

Instead,  we  give  you  everything  model.  Which  means  our  customers 

you  need  to  make  your  CASE  effort  never  have  to  worry  where  their  CASE  _ 

succeed— including  proven  technology,  investment  will  lead.  IRRIHIIIIIIIIRIIMI 

adctptable  products,  and  an  array  of  The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith  Uiy||Hi|yymiili9 

support  services  rated  the  best  in  the  in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourage  There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 

f.>i  cs  a  iraisarml  tradrtMffe  (il  Mrx  IrchBoiuC]' Corpontna  IBM  iaa  regislarwl  trademarii  atxl  AO/Cycle  isa  tradrtnark  al  iMerpatwinal  Buainesa  Mftwnes  Cofpwilino 
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New  prices, 
new  buyers? 


When  Digital 
Equipment 
Cofp.  wound 
down  its  mcmth- 
kmgDecworid 
exhibition  in 
Boston  two 
weeks  ago,  H  ended  not  with  a 
bang  but  a  yard  sale. 

In  lopping  off  nearly  a  third 
of  the  $229,000  asking  price  on 
the  fault'tolerant  VAXft  3000, 
DEC  may  have  set  a  company 
record  for  the  steepest  d^ 
count  ever  slapped  on  the  youn¬ 
gest  product. 

Here  it  is,  only  six  months 
after  its  gbfxy  roUout  in  Fans  and 
a  handful  d  weeks  actually 
shaping,  and  the  VAXft  is  now 
$168,00  for  a  full  system  or 
$132,000  for  a  server  configura- 
tkm. 

Such  a  dramatic  drop  in 
price  may  lead  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  VAXft  has 
been  a  flop  on  the  custtMner 
front.  But  that's  Ua  too  simplis¬ 
tic  and  probaUy  wrong. 

DEC  insists  it  is  quite  haj^ 
with  sales  right  now,  and  ana¬ 
lysts  figure  at  least  100  cus¬ 


tomers  have  ordered  the  crash¬ 
proof  VAX  —  not  a  shabby 
showing  for  a  new  midrange  ma¬ 
chine  that  nearly  everyone 
seemed  to  think  was  quite  over¬ 
priced. 

The  pai^  line  at  DEC  is  that 
the  VA^  is  being  "reposi- 

Ccntinuedon  page32 


IMKA  slow  to  attract  backers 

Expert-systems  standa  rds pioneer  forges  ahead,  hoping  others  follow 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


Standards  —  can't  live  with 
them,  can’t  live  without  them. 

That  might  be  the  lament  of  a 
consortium  that  is  getting  mixed 
results  in  its  bid  to  attract  back¬ 
ers  for  its  proposed  expert  sys¬ 
tems  stand^d.  The  group.  caDed 
the  Initiative  for  K^nagjng 
Knowledge  Assets  (IMKA),  first 
announced  its  standard  in 
March.  Snce  then,  only  one 
company  that  was  not  among  the 
initi^  founders  has  signed  up. 

The  original  five-memb^  co¬ 
alition  consisted  of  Carnegie 
Group,  Inc.  m  Pittsburgh;  Digital 


Equipmem  Corp.;  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.; 
and  US  West  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  in  Ett^ewood.  Colo. 
Cample  is  acting  as  lead  devd- 
oper,  wh&e  the  other  four  are  in¬ 
vestors  ID  Carnegie  aa  weQ  as 
members  of  IMKA.  Ford  and  US 
West  are  users  of  knoiriedge- 
based  systems.  The  new  signee 
is  AI  C^..  an  expert  systems 
software  vendor  in  Waltham, 
Mass. 

IMKA  onghs# 

IMKA  is  developing  an  architec¬ 
ture  to  store,  represent  and 
manage  knowledge  in  all  of  its 
forms.  Robert  N.  Gokhnan.  pres- 


ideot  of  Al  Corp.,  likens  it  to  an 
engine  for  knowledge  assets 
ainalar  to  the  way  a  relatianal  da¬ 
tabase  engine  works  for  data.  It 
wiO  ncorponte  a  model,  a  lan- 
guageandaqKdficimplenienta- 
tkn  that  vendors  and  users  who 
Bcense  the  technology  wiO  be 
free  to  build  on. 

The  objective  is  "to  learn 
from  the  iittstakes  we’ve  made 
with  database  and  other  technol¬ 
ogies.  where  we  installed  differ¬ 
ent  [database  management  sys¬ 
tems]  and  found  out  later  tbt 
they  cduUn't  cbmmunicate,*' 
said  Ted  Smitb,  technical  direc¬ 
tor  of  knowdedge-based  systems 
at  US  West.  "This  way  we  can  aD 


start  off  with  the  aame  base  and 
move  the  mdostry  farwanL" 

At  US  West,  for  example, 
standardiang  on  the  knowledge 
representation  layer  w9  aBow 
the  comisniy  to  reuse  cfawds  of 
knosdedge  in  various  aiipfica- 
tioBs.  "That  wray  wel  only  have 
to  capture  knowledge  once," 
Smith  said. 

IMKA  released  the  rgtedfica- 
tkns  for  its  tedmotogy,  as  yet 
iwmaniPirf,  early  tlas  mntsh.  A 
beta-test  verano  for  the  cosK- 
tioo's  partners  is  scheduled  to  be 
resdy  by  the  fourth  quarter,  and 
a  product  is  slated  to  be  avafldBe 
for  sale  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1991.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
IMKA  agreement,  any  of  the 
partners  can  license  the  tedmol- 
ogytoany  party. 

However,  AJ  Corp.  is  the  only 
vendor  signed  up  thk  has  an  ex- 
Continued0m  pagtSS 


Imaging  to  help  scholars — eventually 


ANALYSIS 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


libraries  wiU  ultimately  use 
computer-based  ima^ng  as  a 
way  of  st<mng,  trafficking  and 
delivering  information  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars. 

However,  the  venerable 
hardcover  book  and  microfilm 
will  survive  inside  the  library’s 
ivy-covered  walls  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field. 

"The  key  thing  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  undostand  is  that  micro- 
fibn  is  nor  going  to  go  away," 
said  Don  Willis,  director  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  at  UMI,  a  ref¬ 
erence  works  pubtisber  in  Ann 


Arbor.  Mich.,  that  has  moved  in 
recent  years  to  digital,  oo-line 
and  imaging  products.  "Even  if 
we  started  to  con¬ 
vert  everything  to 
image,"  Wilhs  said, 
the  process  would 
take  undl  the  2l8t 
century. 

UMl’s  micrtifilm 
catalog  e:q)lains  the 
reason  why.  Ilie 
pubbsber  cbims  to 
have  archival  copies 
of  nearly  every  issue 
and  page  of  17,000 
periodical  titles  and 
7,000  newspaper  ti¬ 
tles,  phis  oeuiy  ooe 
milbon  dissertatioQS 
and  125,000  out-of- 
print  bocdcs. 


Meanwdule,  a  handful  of  B- 
braries  are  experimenting  with 
the  technology.  The  advantage 
of  image  storage  is 
that  unlike  text- 
based  databases,  im¬ 
age  databases  offer 
viewers  a  ^ithful 
representation  of 
the  original  docu¬ 
ment,  toduding  any 
photos  or  graphics. 

Okhne  .Conqwter 
Library  Center 
(OCLO  in  Dublm, 
Ohio,  for  example,  is 
at  w^  on  an  auto¬ 
mated  system  for 
scanning  and  index¬ 
ing  text. 

"Baacally,  we 
scan  the  document 


aixl  decompose  it  into  its  func¬ 
tional  dements,  text  and  graph¬ 
ics,"  explamed  John  Handley,  a 
research  sciertist  at  the  non¬ 
profit  organixation.  OCLC, 
winch  clainis  more  than  10,000 
library  members  in  the  U.S.  and 
38  ot^  countries,  wiD  conclude 
its  automated  document  archi¬ 
tecture  processing  and  taggmg 
project  in  the  fall 

Handley  and  others  painted 
out,  bow^mr,  that  the  current 
generation  of  wanning  devices, 
with  tbeir  typical  300  by  300 
dot^  resoh^on.  are  not  yet  ca¬ 
psid  of  accurately  c^iturii^ 
both  text  and  gray-scale  (pboto- 
grapUc)  images. 

Thus,  virtually  aO  these  unag- 
ing  projects  separate  the  fid! 
page  image  and  its  text  at  some 
point,  sending  the  text  to  an  opti¬ 
cal  duractfr  recognttioo  (OCR) 
Coniintud  on  Pcge33 
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die  totally  aixlxmiated  c^fice 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 

•  FoUy  CmsiommiakU^  DecentroUttd  Admimhirotiom  %  Ftdl  Comuefirity^hteKrMfd  FC  Re$*mrct-<ffieinti 


EM^^AO  tt  A  OUAffTUM  LEAR  FORWARO  M  ELECTROMC 
MAN.  AND  OFFICe  AUTOMATION. 

Eme^^AO  M  a  dynamic  ayclem  mat  ^ives  EMronic  Mail 
and  Offiea  Automabon  to  awcfyone  —  Rom  novica  to  npert. 
R  can  No  tuned  on  an  WdiMdeal  tests  to  sud  the  eser's  abtl- 
Nies  and  needa.  Novtces  can  surt  on  day  one  entn  no 
iraintn#.  EapetM  teve  eweryttung  Utey  need.  And.  N  tea 
teen  deatgned  aa  a  ptattone  to  support  an  emergRio  set  e( 
capaMMies  at  Itie  evoluUon  o*  oNico  automatton  eonttrutes 

POWER  TItROUOM  EMMLCfTY 

Eme^yTAO  provtdM  hundreds  of  aasy-te-use  features  tor 
meneptog.  orpanttlng  atK>  dtotnbuUng  ElecirorMc  Mail  and 
ducumanto-  Emc^/TAO  wciudet  efeetronte-meif.  calendar. 
ing.  document  atorae*  and  retrieval,  and  a  munMude  of 
poeerM  teldgos  and  gatevrays. 


Eme^/TAO  pivee  felt  cemtol  throupfi  dscantreNiad  admtnto 
iraitoe  Auinofixatien  can  M  dsnpatad  Oy  MMara.  by 
peitBiaM  or  by  tootoal  cMaa.  And  CmeVrAO's  usar 
inierfaca  attoee  product  toatures  to  be  ntenm  feltrtred  to 
sue  the  needs  of  each  MdtvtduM  user  or  group  of  uavra.  M 


Emc^/TAO  «  Simple,  powerful,  and  altowa  unprecedented 
conneelivliy 

I  *U  ENVtROMMEMTS 

»  MVA  MVSfXA 
V  VM/CMS 

•  VSE,  S8X 

•  T50,  CICS.  IMS,  lOMS 
»  PCs  (Perapnpt 

»  VAR  (SpecMl  emc^  VTAM  Appltoatton) 

•  FTVS  (Ftocher  tnMmaNenal  Vlriuai  SyMem) 


CALL  NOW  for  more  information.  Toll-free:  800  237-4510.  In  Florida:  813-543-1S00. 


»PCa  and  LAMP. 

'SNAOS. 

»X.40S. 

vBITNET. 

•  OIAnjlS.2campMJbi« 
davicaa  and  aystema. 

•  Weatam  Unipn  aarvleae; 

(Tafai,  FacabnUa,  8aayUnh,  aac.i 

•  OtSOSS. 
vpnofs. 

•  DEC  (VAX  MaH.  AR-iMXte). 
vWARfG  (Wang  ORIcai. 
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Substantial  proof  tha 
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with  power  and  spe 


In  the  terminology  of  the 
modern  workplace,  power  and 
speed  have  become  the  short¬ 
hand  by  which  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  measured. 

The  test  of  the  designer’s 
art,  though,  is  to  wring  the  greatest  performance  out 
of  available  megabytes  and  megahertz. 

With  a  disarmingly  clean,  integrated  design, 
Epson’engineers  have  done  just  that  in  the  new 
286  and  386"  Series  personal  computers. 

Consider  the  evidence: 


VLSI  Chips.  The  compact 
footprint  of  Epson's  new  machines  is  made  possible  by 
integrating  functions  on  VLSI  chips  such  as  these.  With- 
out  them,  separate  boards  would  require  separate  slots,  and 
the  motherboard  alone  would  be  three  times  the  size. 

Surface  Mount  Technology. 
Used  only  by  the  most  advanced  manufacturers,  SMT 
techniques  protect  the  structural  integrity  of  the  board, 
which  increases  overall  reliability. 

Hard  Drive  Controller.  The 
use  of  Integrated  Drive  Electronics  on  the  hard  disk 
eliminates  the  need  to  add  a  hard  disk  controller  board. 
This  simplified  design  means  faster  throu^put  and  greater 
reliability. 


Epson}i  386SX  motherboard  displays  the  elegant 
architecture  neces.sary  for  optimal  performance. 


■ _ [ 
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counts. 


Epson’s  proprietary  BIOS. 
Epson  has  elected  to  develop  its  ovm  BIOS,  customized  for 
each  individual  system,  simply  to-ensure  that  your,  soft- 
ware  will  get  the  most  out  of  our  hardware. 

High  speed  memory.  In  fact, 
at  70  nanoseconds,  they  are  among  the  highest  speed 
memory  chips  available.  With  them,  memory  access  is  faster. 
Snap-in  SIMMS  modules  make  memory  upgrades  easy 
and  quick. 

Super  VGA  video  graphics 
are  embedded  on  the  motherboard.  The  result:  more 
efficient  data  transfer,  more  reliable  circuitry,  optimized 
video  performance. 

What  the  Epson  design  team  has  discovered  is 
that  less  is  very  definitely  more.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  separate  components  through  inte¬ 
gration,  performance  is  increased.  The  result  is  a 
flexible  tool  which  is  elegant,  efficient  and  allows 
the  efforUess  applicadon  of  power  and  speed  to  the 
task  at  hand. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  word  that  adequately 
describes  the  innovative  design  of  these  new  Epson 
computers.  Neat 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  WorkT 
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You  often  find 
your  best  client 
unexpectedly 


Fulfilling  the  promise  of  high  performance  client-server  systems  requires  a  client  that  offers  a  full-fledged 
relational  database  and  a  versatile  application  generator.  Today,  the  best  tool  for  this  task  is  found  on  the  Apple  Macintosh® 

It  is  r  DIMENSION®. 


Cooperative  data  management 
and  distributed  systems 

Of  course,  4“  DIMENSION  provides  the 
right  tools  for  building  elegant  front  ends  to 
your  information  sy^ems,  but  its  true 
strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  facilitate 
cooperative  data  management  across 
platforms. 

Two  new  products  built  oh  top  of 
4“  DIMENSION’S  open  architecture, 

4D  Cormectivity  Kit"  and  4D  SQL  Server", 
address  the  critical  data  exchange  and 
management  issues  that  MIS  departments 
face  in  a  multi-vendor  world. 


4  focal  point  for  heterogeneous 
environments 

4D  Connectivity  Kit"  a  general  purpose  tool 
built  on  Apple's  Data  Access  Language" 
allows  simultaneous  connections  to  multiple 
hosts,  connections  to  several  DBMS  for  each 
host,  and  cormections  to  multiple  databases 
for  each  DBMS. 

Multiple  asynchroncus  sessions  can  be  open 
simultaneously  to  any  of  the  following 
DBMS  brands :  DB2",  Sybase",  Ingres", 
RDB",  Oracle"  and  liiformix". 


4  new  era  In  database 
interoperability 

4D  SQL  Server,  based  on  SYBASE" 

DB  Library",  extends  the  client  server 
metaphor  beyond  data  interchange  to  include 
database  development 

•  Applications  can  transparently  access  and 
update  the  SYBASE  SQL  Server  via  TCP/IP 
or  DEC  Net  running  on  DEC,  SUN,  H-P,  etc. 

•  4D  SQL  Server  provides  full  control  over 
the  SYBASE  development  environment 
from  within  4"'  DIMENSION,  simplyfing  the 
defmition  and  modification  of  SYBASE 
tables,  triggers,  stored  procedures,  etc. 
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CAD  helps  doctors  mend  bad  breaks 


ON  SITE 
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PAOLI,  Fa.  — If  you've  ever 
broken  an  arm  or  leg.  you  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  confined  in  a 
plaster  cast  ~  damned  uncom* 
fortable. 

At  least  one  company  is  work¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
patients  must  spend  encased  in 
plaster  of  pans.  Jim  Hearn,  an 
engineer  and  systems  manager 
at  Synthes,  is  p^  of  a  team  that 
desi^  surgic^  implants  for  the 
skeletal  system,  including  (^tes 
and  screws  that  hold  together  a 
fracture  zone  without  restricting 
the  Joint  area. 

'The  company  relies  on  a  com- 
binatkm  of  Distal  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX/VMS  computers  aitd 
Computerviskm’s  CIS  Medusa 
computer-aided  design  software 
for  creating  implants. 

These  allow  for  movement, 
Hearn  said,  and  ehminate  the 
need  for  the  traditional  cast 
Synthes  is  a  ^ivately  held  inter¬ 
national  firm  in  Founded 
in  1975,  the  corporation  designs 


and  sells  implants  directly  to 
both  doctors  ^  hospitals. 

Both  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  were  installed  in  198B,  re¬ 
placing  an  Autodesk  Corp.  Auto- 
cad  system  running  on  stand¬ 
alone  AT&T  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

"We  had.  and  stiQ  have,  two 
sister  companies  and  a  labcnato- 
ly  in  Switzerland  CIS  Me¬ 
dusa."  Hearn  said.  “We  realized 
we  needed  a  similar  software  and 
hardware  system  to  make  com¬ 
munication  transmission  easier 
between  us  and  them." 

A  global  link 

Now  there  is  an  international 
link  between  the  two  sister  com¬ 
panies.  and  headquarters  has 
also  been  connected  with  its  two 
U.S.  manufacturing  plants  in  Ex¬ 
ton.  Pa.,  and  Monument.  Cok). 
All  are  communicating  via  DEC'S 
I^cketnet  System  Interface 
(PSD  puUic  network  information 
system  over  4.BK  bit/sec.  lines. 
^  far.  Hearn  said,  the  system 
works  well.  It  was  brought  on¬ 
line  six  months  ago. 

The  company  will  be  sending 
Hearn  to  its  laboratory  in  Davos, 


Switzerland,  next  month  to  in¬ 
stall  a  Medusa  system  on  a  DEC 
Vaxstation  3100  Model  3B  and 
to  link  the  system  to  the  newly 
installed  company  network.  In 
additioo  to  designing  imptent 
parts,  the  laboratory .  creates 
structural  designs  for  surgical  in- 
stnimeots. 

"The  big  thing  about  Medusa 
is  that  it  doesn't  establish  bound¬ 
aries  for  the  user,"  Hearn  said. 
"It  says,  'Here  is  the  core  sys¬ 
tem  —  change  it.  modify  it.  see 
what  you  can  do.’  It's  a  very  flex¬ 
ible  product." 

Explaining  that  bis  first  expe¬ 
rience  witir  Medusa  came  with 
the  con^any's  purchase  of  the 
product  back  in  1988,  Hearn  said 
that  he  and  fellow  design  engi¬ 
neers  were  sent  to  the  Prime/ 
Computavision  training  center 
in  Chicago  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  r»ew  software. 

Newcomers  to  Medusa  usual¬ 
ly  find  it  a  bit  overwhehnmg  and 
complex,  Hearn  said,  because  of 
the  large  number-  of  commands 
incorporated  within  the  pack¬ 
age.  However,  be  said,  tl^  is 
benefidat  in  the  long  run  because 
it  allows  for  a  great  deal  of  user 


modificatMa.  The  user  can  modi¬ 
fy  menus,  write  programs  and 
modify  the  cocnroaixj  structure. 

The  system  abo  uses  dumps 
technology,  whereby  it  takes 
both  lines  and  text  ai^  combines 
them  into  a  sin^  group  for  mov¬ 
ing  design  assem¬ 
blies  and  iTKlivid- 
ual  components 
within  tb^  as¬ 
semblies. 

“¥Ke  can  actu¬ 
ally  move  a  screw 
in  a  screen  draw¬ 
ing  to  see  if  it  ro¬ 
tates  or  moves 
the  joint  the  way 
it  is  supposed  to," 

Hearn  said.  At 
headquarters. 

Syotl^  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  DEC 
Vaxserver  3600 
as  the  main  ruxle 
for  aO  systems, 
which  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  compa¬ 
ny's  drawing  and 
prototyping  files. 

In  P^.  there 
are  four  satellite 
nodes  —  two  Vaxstatioo  2000s 
and  two  Vaxstatioo  3100s  — 
spread  among  the  ei^  engi¬ 
neers.  All  the  systems  run  under 


Syntbos*  Imptonfs  hold 
t^gtherafractunume 


VMS.  The  conqnny  uses  an  IBM 
Sy8tem/38  for  poy^  and  other 
adminutrative  activities,  and 
there  is  an  IBM  PC-cxaupstible 
network  throughout  the  budd¬ 
ing. 

The  firm  is  also  examining  ad- 
ditiooal  design 
and  manufoctur- 
mg  tedmologies, 
such  as  stereo 
lithograptiy,  to 
solidify  prototyp¬ 
ing  models  into 
plastic  samples 
for  customers, 
dting  auto  mak¬ 
ers  as  one  indus¬ 
try  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  rapid¬ 
prototyping  de¬ 
sign  method. 
Hearns  said  it 
could  also  be  used 
as  an  effective 
sales  tool 

could 

bring  the  part  to 
the  doctor  and 
have  hizn  or  her 
make  on-the-spot 
modificatioci  rec- 
ommeodatioos."  he  said.  "It 
would  cut  down  on  the  prototyp¬ 
ing  stage  and  save  money  on  tte 
turnaround  process." 


IS  shop  moves  smoothly 
into  $22M  data  center 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
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JACKSONVILLE.  Fla.  —  The 
information  systems  staff  at  CSX 
Technology  must  be  feeling  like 
kids  on  Christinas  morning. 

Not  only  did  the  company  re¬ 
cently  open  a  new  $22  mUIion 
data  center,  but  it  stocked  the 
center  with  aD  new  equipment, 
from  mainframes  to  ta^  drives, 
to  the  tune  of  $70  mililon. 

But  the  new  digs  are  hardly 
gifts  from  the  corporate  offices, 
noted  Doug  UndoMI.  assistant 
vice-presideDt  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices.  The  company,  which  func- 
tkms  as  the  IS  dhririon  of  railroad 
operator  CSX  Corp.,  simffy 
timed  its  equipment  upgra^s 


with  the  move  to  the  new  data 
center. 

The  top-to-bottom  switch 
also  allowed  CSX  a  foirly  risk- 
free  move  because  there  was  no 
possibility  of  systems  bemg  dam¬ 
aged  as  they  were  hauled  to  the 
new  locatkm,  UnderluD  said.  'The 
only  items  physically  moved 
were  tape  callages  loaded  with 
data  for  the  new  systems. 

The  IS  staff  began  the  move 
cm  a  Saturday  night  in  early  July 
and  had  all  1.3  terabytes  of  ^ta 
in  the  new  sfa<^  early  Sunday 
morning.  By  iKxmtime  Simday, 
all  appheations  were  up  ai.d  run¬ 
ning. 

Currently,  four  3990  600Js, 
16  3390  ccmtrol  units.  56  3490 
tape  drives  and  100,000  tape 


cartridges  are  boused  in  the  new 
center.  The  company  had  in¬ 
stalled  the  r»ew  CPUs  and  stor¬ 
age  devices  two  months  prior  to 
the  move  and  ran  a  di^  re¬ 
hearsal  to  make  sure  there  were 
no  major  equrpment  itches  at 
move  time.  (Jnderiiill  added. 

Some  of  the  equipment  at  the 


old  data  center,  which  included 
3090  S  models,  3380 disk  drives 
and  3480  tape  drives,  was 
shipped  to  CSX’s  smaller  data 
center  in  Baltimore.  The  re¬ 
maining  equipment,  for  which 
CSX  held  leas^  that  were  about 
to  expire,  was  returned  to  the 


leasing  companies. 

CSX  had  been  planning  to 
build  a  new  data  center  because 
the  older  one.  whid)  was  opened 
30  years  ago.  was  set  up  at  the 
company's  corporate  offices  in 
dowinown  Jacksonville.  Space 
was  in  short  siq}piy.  and  neither 
the  security  nor  the  weather 


notch. 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  budd¬ 
ing  a  new  one  was  the  recogni- 
tioa  that  the  company  is  heav^ 
dependent  on  continuous  avail- 
abdity."'  UndertiiU  said.  "The 
power  protection  and  general 


drcumstances  of  a  multiuse 
building  weren't  really  adequate 
for  our  need  anymore. " 

The  new  center  was  designed 
to  achieve  cootmuous  opera¬ 
tions,  added  Jack  Cooper,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CSX.  It  includes  three 
generators,  a  well  to  provide  an 
isolated  wattf  supply  and 
enough  diesel  fiiel  to  last  four 
days,beaaid. 

chose  a  dry  qirinUer 
system  instead  of  a  halon  system 
for  use  in  most  of  the  data  cen¬ 
ter.  However,  hakm  will  be  used 
in  a  few  select  areas  where  coax¬ 
ial  cable  is  installed,  ^ter  will 
only  enter  the  qninkler  system 
wbm  the  tonperature  in  the 
data  center  reaches  160  de¬ 
grees.  according  to  Ridiard  Ma¬ 
son.  assistant  vice-president  of 
computer  operatioos.  This 
aboidd  prevent  any  false  alarms 
that  trigger  the  system 
and  douse  equipment  with  wa- 
ter.be  said. 


The  TOP-TO-BOTTOM  switch  also 
allowed  CSX  a  fairly  risk-free  move 
because  there  was  no  possibility  of 
systems  being  damaged. 


protection  systems  were  top- 


Uke  to  send  your  application  back¬ 
log  on  a  or>e-way  trip  to  the  nx>on? 

Then  let  NOMAO,  the  most 
powerful  relatiort^  4Gt  for 
mainframe.  PC  and  DEC  VAX 
machines,  fuel  a  super-fast  start. 

With  NOMAO.  your  produc¬ 
tivity  will  soar.  Its  fotl-bodied 
language  and  SAA-compliant 


features  respond  to  the  toughest 
requirements  with  power  to  spare. 

Need  flexible  r^Mrtmg  for  all 
kinds  of  users?  With  the  NOMAO 
Assistant,  the  most  complex  request 
is  sirrtple. 

N<^AO  makes  workstation 
access  to  data  in  DB2,  Rdb  aruj 
LAN-based  servers  an  easy  reach. 


NOMAO  H  •  ragMMM  radwiwk  CF 
USSMvtWMnMUa 
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SYBASE  OpOT  Oient/Server  Interfaces  allow  date 
and  application  integration  and  interoperability  in  a 
nHilti’vendor  enwronrnent. 


$YBA»Op«iCI«llDrx  Tvides  on  application 
programing  interface  (API)  (or  accessing  and  updating 


data  usingovoriety  o(  front  end  teob  or  applications  > 
including  SYBASE  applications,  irxfapendent  softwore 
vendor's  teob,  or  user-written  applications.  SYBASE 
OponSivruuyidesonAPIIyocoessingondupdot- 
ing  a  variety  of  foreign  data  sources  and  oppicotion 
services.  Om  Server  con  seamlessly  inteyote  hierar¬ 
chical  and  relalional  DBMSs,  third  party  opplioaliorK 
and  real-time  data  feeds  into  SYBASE  opplicotions. 

Together,  Open  Oient  and  Open  Server  interfaces 
and  gatewcM  rnoke  real-time  access  to  various  data 
sources  orx/applicationservicesocrossnetwortcscom- 
pletely  trorisparent  regardless  of  protocol —the  essecKe 
of  the  oivline  enterprise. 


Sybose'sprofessionol  services  division,SQLSolutiorts,faafies 
exclusively  on  providing  relotiorKil  database  services  and 
tools. 

SQL  Solutions  provides  custon>ized  solutions  with  o  com¬ 
plete  line  of  SQL  productivity  tools  that  ease  every  step  of 
the  application  development  IHe  cycle. 

S^  Solutions'  produds  support  oil  mojor  DBMSs  across 
oil  major  hordwore  platforms,  me  firm  hos  designed,  devel¬ 
oped  ond  integroteq  more  relational  systems  in  the  ort-line 
enterprise-wioe  network  computing  orecKi  than  oil  of  the 
leoding  RDBMS  verxfars  combined. 


nBfg;MaprmeftTftheS)4iasg-<gminartnhghgldin(dtyV  ..  — - nn 

(dae) _ All  seminars  mn  tram  9am  lo  ncxn. 

□  Send  me  more  information  about  Sybase. 
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) 
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In  the  raal  world  of  niuHi*v«ndor  envirofimanfs, 
SYBASE  pr—orysyoor  prior  hqixKirniiB  and  sol>wQi» 
invodmontwliilo  kooping  your  fulufa  options  opon. 

SYB*«y>L  Server  supports  ponot^tojawMo 
range  off  straSecdc  coespuling  plolfonnSr  Indudhig 
VA)OVMS,UNiXandOS/2,wMiPCandMACcan- 
nedivily,  making  It  a  nalural  for  Rnidng  oppEcolions 
reskjBng  on  cBHorent  types  off  machines. 


Sybase 

Client/Setver  ForThe  On-Line  Enterprise 


ns  When 


FRONT  B>4D  TOOLS 

ACCm/SQl 

ACCESS/STAR 

COSMOS 

dBASEIH 

dBASEIV 

DatoEoseSOL 


JAM/DBi 

NEXPHTTOBjea 

I-2..3 

PARADOX 
ScAwore 
fwough 
Pictures 
SPSS-X 
And  more. 


18  out  of  the  top  22 
brokeroge  firms  use  SYBASE 


Strat^ic  alliances  with  other  industn’  leaders  are  critical  to 
^ixxesshil  in^ix^^erabilin:  Vtith  SYBASE,  the  results  have  been 
impressive. 

In  ccxnmenting  on  SQL  Server,  Mkrrosc^  stated; 
“Micrcst^  surve>ed  the  entile  SQL  database  market  and  chose 
SYBASE  tecluK^^'  as  the  most  powerful.  SYBASE  is  the 
perfiea  partner  to  help  Microsoft  apply  the  power  of  OS/2  to 
multi-user  database  environments!’ 

And  Lotus,  in  announcing  its  alliance  with  SYBASE,  said: 
“This  partnership  with  SYBASE  demonstrates  our  belief  in  the 
importance  of  database  products  as  an  extension  of  our  core 
business,  and  is  an  impoitant  step  in  our  efibn  to  provide  our 
^weadsheet  users  with  access  10  diverse  sources  of  data!’ 


fi  ll  iff  fiiwT 

Tl^r^  K'iViV  N 


"In  0  preference  lest  pitting  some  of  the  most 
advanced  SQL-based  relational  database  menage- 
merit  systems  ogoinst  one  another,  SYBASE ...  come 
out  on  top  in  overal  I  user  sotisfoction."  March  5, 1 990. 

SYBASi  eomed  top  roHngt  In  eiglit  out  of 


SWITI  !!■■■■  TCHil/l«U,mt 

Now  that  you've  goccen  this  glimpse  of  what  the  Open  RDBMS  can 
do,  we  hope  ycxi'd  like  to  see  more.  Please  join  us  for  a  ftee  seminar. 
WU  expl^  a  host  of  RDBMS  issues  and  present  a  demonstration  of 
many  on-line  traasaction  processir^  and  decision  support  features. 

For  seminar  reservations,  or  more  information  alxiut  SYBASE 
use  the  coupon  or  call  1-800-S-6YBASE. 


Lotus 


fformofuInlonnallonQriuininorruiWYotioniy 
CON  l-tOO-a-SYBASE. 
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Vatb  the  additioo  of  the  server  config- 
uratkm,  DEC  is  also  acting  on  its  observa- 
tion  that  ^utt-toierant  users  were  em- 
idoying  the  machme  as  a  server  anyway. 

The  only  real  <Merrace  between  the 
two  machi^  is  software  Hcenang.  Us¬ 
ers  cannot  log  on  to  the  server;  instead 
they  must  access  H  through  other  com¬ 
puters  on  the  network,  while  the  multi¬ 
user  system  has  (firect  connection 
throu^  user  terminals. 

“Thb  is  like  what  DEC  is  saying  with 
hs  miniconqwters  now,"  Hammons  ob¬ 
serves.  "If  minfe  aren’t  for  everyone, 
well,  here’s  a  server  instead.  D^  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  market  wfaat  it  wants  rather  than 
trying  to  tdl  it  what  it  should  want" 


very  13mly  failing  —  to  proclaim  itself  a 
dertoted  &utt-tolerant  vendor  such  as 
Stratus  or  Tandem,  DEC  enviskms  an  af¬ 
fordable  cradhproof  VAX  wiggling  its 
way  into  existing  Vaxchisters. 
ish  new  markets  in  midrange  fauit-toler-  The  company  may  make  a  publk^ 

anoe;  governmeat,  teleconaamications  fuss  about  plowing  virgin  gro^  with 
and  mndKtnrmg,  B  psrticutar.  newaccounts,  but  with  15,000  clusters 

Tkii  is  cealy  a  ^mfwe  of  long-term  already  out  there,  that  budness  akme 

atrategy  a  la  KC.  could  ke^  rac  profitably  occupied  for 

Ob  the  sutfKe,  the  company  is  years.  The  VAlUt  3000  may  also  wedge 

saambing  to  recover  from  a  marketing  the  company  into  new  accounts  with 

mismep  that  aflowcd  its  competitors  to  sale8poteDtialforr^ularVAXs,particu- 

aeerattheVAXft3000ass"p^prod-  larly  where  asm  need  the  large-scale 
net"  or  single  offering,  with  ludicrous  database  absent  from  the  VAXft 
price/perfanuncetobooL  ‘fault  tolerance  is  like  the  camel’s 

Farther  out  on  the  bonaon,  however,  noae  m  tbe  tent,"  says  Wayne  Kemochan, 
DEC  dffidals  see  the  coat  to  produce  tedt  an  analyst  at  Tte  Yankee  Group.  "[DEC] 
tolpfiaoe  chopping  wMe  the  customfcr  hopes  to  get  tbe  vriiole  camel  in  tbm  by 

apflptite  far  cnab-prafing  certain  appb-  , _ 


gtirJfing  fault  tolerance  in  and  getting 
tbe  Vaxduster  to  follow." 

"DEC  has  ide^itified  fauh  tolerance  as 
something  that  will  eventu^  be  utnqui- 
tousthrou^iout  tbe  VAX  line,”  says 
Terry  Siannon,  an  analyst  at  intematiem- 
al  Dm  Corp.  "This  is  no  longer  a  niche 
market  fcH*  them." 

The  price  phmge  is  certainly  great 
news  for  usm  as  well,  though  it  would  be 
tou^  to  find  any  who  paid  full  (vice  for 
the  VAXft  in  tbe  first  place. 

DEC  custcMxiers  are  hapfnly  reporting 
a  good  bit  of  IBM-style  wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing  fran  their  vendor  these  days.  In  the 
aftermath  of  tbe  Decworkl  yard  sale,  the 
firm  is  prcHnising  to  do  right  by  any  cus¬ 
tomers  who  feel  they  got  a  raw  d^  by 
buying  a  VAXft  early  cml 


CONTINUED  FKOM  25 


**t^  tfae  ad*^****^ 

beaefitaffaulttolemceoutwei^wbat- 
the  cost  is,"  sqrs^o)  Hammons,  an 
analyst  at  Tbe  Siem  Group,  loc.  "Bottbe 
jKt  that  cost  is  now  fafimg  suggests  that 
as  the  dfierence  between  benefit  and  cost 
(hops,  the  wdfaigDess  to  spend  a  httie 
extra  wS  appeal  to  a  broato  range  of  tbe 

What  hopes  to  do  is  qinnUe  the 
VAXft  3000s  like  seeds  over  ferthe  user 
ground  iriiere  VAX/VMS  is  aheody  tbe 
proprietaiyoperatiag  system  of  choice. 

■  As  yet,  tfam  are  no  sigos  that  DEC  wiD 
praside  Unix-based  fnih  tolerance,  which 
several  of  its  competitors  are  afaready 
supplying.  So  rather  than  trying  —  and 


grants 

$48M  contract 


Money  Qoftadected  NCR  auto¬ 
mated  tefc  marhiipa  (ATM)  far 
retai  locatiaaa  OB  dm  Rte  Coaat 
The  $5  asttOH  coairact  wfl  provide 
IM  NCR  5070 iherfar  ATMs  ■  its 


WVSC  rs*ret'SlereO  trMemarH  and  WV-150.WV  370,  WY  185  A 
WV'IAOa/«ir«0emarkso<WyseTec)tnoiO8ylnc  IMronidsa 
rcgisMfed  trademark  o<  Teklrontx  Inc  OCC  isa  registered  Irademark 
o'  Digital  Eduioment  Corp  e  1990  Wyse  Technology  IrK 
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HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HP^  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


Henrtett-IVdcaiti  has  a  better 

Our  ftiU  line  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  ofieis  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
yourchcHce  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  Newi^^ve 
Office  system,  pwple  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promised, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Sirice 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 


Neu^Xbve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
otyect-bused  technidogy  lets  an 
of  your  in&smatxm  resources  woric 
t^thec  And  gives  users  a  CMt- 
sistoit  interface  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  tqtfdications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 
(IBM  OfficeVision  does  not  sup¬ 
port  DOS.)  Whatls  more,  HP 
NewiWwe  Office  is  based  on  indus¬ 
try-standard  networking,  and  runs 
on  HPls  UNIX"  system-based 
computers,  HP  3000  systems  and 
OSS  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them— at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  itfe  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  Wfe 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 

There  is  a  better  way. 


The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  tomigrate  across 
different  fomilies  to  even  approach 
the  range  of  computing  power  we 
can  provide  in  a  single  compatible 
HP  systems  family. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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IMKA 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

itting  product  that  wiD  be  retrofitted  with 
IMKA  technology.  TI  and  DEC  are  build* 
ing  tbdr  systems  from  scratch,  with  the 
IMKA  architecture  as  their  base. 

CompbcatiDg  things  even  more  is  the 
foct  that  IBM  is  developing  a  i^oteotiaQy 
oonveting  expert  systons  staidanl,  the 
Knowledge  Rcpresentatioo  Language.  It 
is  part  of  IBM’s  recently  announced  The 
Integrated  Reasoning  Sbefl,  a  tool  kit 
used  to  bdU  eipert  systems  q)plicstioos. 

Not  aO  vendors  seem  willing  to  rebuDd 
their  products.  Garry  HaOee.  chief  techni¬ 
cal  officer  at  Aion  Cocp.,  s^.  "We  hat% 
been  talking  with  IMKA  through  the  Car¬ 


negie  Groiq)  and  are  cootiDuing  to  look  at 
their  proposals.  But  there  are  certain  con¬ 
flicts  wi^  the  technologies  used  in  our 
product  and  their  spedficatioos.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  ours  is  ofaiect-oriented:  theirs  is 
more  semantic.  Ours  is  backward-chain¬ 
ing;  theirs  is  forward-duining. " 

The  bask  problem,  HaOee  said,  is  that 
'it’s  hard  to  say  something  is  a  standard 
when  the  maior  players  weren't  involved 
in  developing  it  If  a  whole  bunch  of  us  had 
gone  off  together  and  worked  on  this, 
then  it  might  be  more  of  a  group  process. 
I’m  not  saying  we’re  not  gdng  to  work 
with  them,  but  it’s  difficult  when  you've 
got  an  existing  prochsct  and  nobody  con¬ 
sulted  with  you  when  they  were  develop¬ 
ing  their  staixlani'’ 

Smith  said.  "The  IMKA  proposals  in¬ 


clude  low-level,  common  denominator- 
type  technologies  used  by  a  fairly  large 
portion  of  the  industry.  We’re  encourag¬ 
ing  the  partidpation  of  both  vendors  and 
large  users  to  develop  the  technology 
even  further.’*  He  said  Fortune  1.000 
firms  are  cODsidering  joining  IMKA. 

Alex  LJlley,  IBM’s  manager  of  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems  marketing  in  Palo 
Aho.  Calif.,  s^.  "We’ve  talked  to  IMKA 
in  a  preliminary  manner.  We  haven’t  seen 
thdr  spec  yet,  but  we’U  look  at  it  It  does 
sound  like  there’s  some  commonality  be¬ 
tween  what  we’re  doing,  but  it’s  too  eariy 
to  say  anymore."  He  added,  "Over  time, 
there  will  be  an  evolution  of  standards  in 
this  area,  but  I’m  not  sure  we  have  all  the 
technology  locked  down  yet  to  be  able  to 
really  dehne  those  standards." 


X + 3270 = LanSet 


LanSct  800.  A  ne^^'  X  Window- 
equation .  To^ve  you  full 
integration  of^  Windows  and 
mainframe  3270  connectivity  in 
a  suigie  X  server. 

LanSet  800  has  se\'eial  ways  of 
adding  3270  functionality  to  X.  For 

gple,  LanSet  800/3270dc  gives 
x>th  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
ecdon  and  direa  connection 
IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
j^licadons.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
for  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
net\^'orit  and  SNA  applications. 

With  the  LanSet  860/3270dc, 
t^^'o  cables— Ethernet  and  your 
existing  3X74  coax -plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  w-indow 
and  as  many  X  windou-s  as  you  like. 
The  3270  vrindow  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment^  with  no 
hot  key  required.  There's  no  need 
for  anv  special  software  on  your 
mainframe. 

W^e  got  lots  more  waj-s  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spcctragraphics'  X  Window 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connections  for  you. 

FREE  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window  technologs- 
and  applications.  For  vour  FREE 
copy,  call  (619)  587-6969,  FAX 
(6i9)  450-0218.  Or  writ^  X-Gujdc, 
Spcctiamphics  Corooration,  9707 
Waplcs  Street,  San  I^egp,  CA  92121. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 
—  HARDWARE 


I/O  devices 

Dedsioa  Data  Computer  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  DDCC  6550,  a  d^-tractor 
dot  matrix  printer  that  can  process  twin¬ 
axial  or  parallel  data  for  ro^tiform  dual- 
printer  appbeatioas. 

Features  include  four  paper  paths  and 
print  speeds  of  500  char/sec.  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  mode  and  150  char/sec.  in  letter- 
quality  mode.  IBM  4214  emulatioa  allows 
twin-axial  attachments  to  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/36,  38  and  Applicatioo  Systein/400 
hosts.  IBM  Proprinter  emulati<m  allows 
the  printer  to  te  connected  to  an  IBM 
Rsrsonal  Compute  via  a  parallel  inter¬ 
face,  according  to  the  vendor. 

The  priraer  is  pn^  at  $3,900  with  a 
sin^e  tractor.  Additional  tractors  cost 
$135  each. 

Dedaiofi  Data 
410Hor^iam  Road 
Horaham,  Pa.  19044 
(800)523-5357 


NEW  PRODUCTS 
—  SOFTWARE 


Applications  packages 

Contemporary  Software  Concepts,  Inc. 
has  announced  an  integrated  software 
package  designed  for  use  by  membership 
organizations. 

Cameo  enables  users  to  perform  word 
processing,  membership  activities  and  or¬ 
ganization  accounting  with  a  minimal 
amount  d  data  entry,  according  to  the 
company. 

A  membership  nodule  can  be  inter¬ 
faced  with  a  proprietary  accounting  soft¬ 
ware  package  and  Office,  an  office  auto- 
matioo  software  package  from  V^g 
LatKHatones.Inc. 

Cameo  runs  on  any  Wang  VS  expand¬ 
able  system.  Pricing  ranges  from  $8,000 
to  $14,000.  d^>endiog  on  CPU  size. 
Contemporary  Software 
6  Valley  Forge  Executive  Mall 
676  E.  Svredeaford  Road 
Wayne.  Pa.  19087 
(215)687-6000 


Daveiopment  tools 

Chestnut  Software,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  release  of  Li^toG  Translator,  a  tool 
designed  to  assist  artiSctal  intelligence 
developers  who  work  on  standard  Lisp 
computing  platforms  such  as  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc.  Sun  3  or  Symbt^cs.  Inc.  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  product  can  reportedly  translate 
Common  Lisp  language  into  ANSI  stan¬ 
dard  C  language.  Developers  can  compile 
the  generated  code  on  a  target  platform 
and  link  it  to  a  runtime  library  to  produce 
a  con^4ete  applicatioo.  acemding  to  the 
vendor. 

A  single-c(^,  original-platfonn  li¬ 
cense  costs  $75.()00.  and  a  project  team 
license  that  includes  10  copies  sells  for 
$100,000. 

Cbeatnut  Software 
636  Beacoo  St. 

Boattm,  Maas.  02215 
(617)262-0914 
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Address  shown.  Li  riume  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

•U-S.  Onty.  Canada  $110.  Central/South  America  $130.  Europe  $195,  an  other  countries  $295  Foreign  orders 
must  be  prepaid  in  U  S  doiars 

Please  complete  the  mformation  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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'U.S  Only.  Canada  $110.  Central/South  America  $130.  Europe  $195.  an  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastore 

Put  a  plug 
in  it 

Has  anyone 
ever  sat  through 
a  personal  com¬ 
puter  trade  show 
conference  and 
learned  anything 
useful?  Tb^ 
shows  are  always  described  in 
brochures  like  this:  "A  panel  of 
experts  from  leading  organiza¬ 
tions  will  discuss  major  trends 
in  persona]  computing  and  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  peek  at  upcom¬ 
ing  products.'*  Baloney. 

The  "experts’*  list^  in  the 
program  invariably  turn  out  to 
be  high-level  marketing  hacks 
from  four  or  five  PC  vendors. 
Usually  one  or  two  get  replaced 
by  low-level  marketing  hacks  at 
the  last  minute.  And  the  one 
guy  you  halfway  wanted  to  hear 
doesn’t  show  up  at  all. 

The  panel  of  experts  has 
only  two  goals  in  mind:  1 )  Plug 
the  company.  2)  Plug  the  com¬ 
pany's  products. 

This  two-hour  slide-and- 
dance  show  is  typically  emceed 
by  an  editor  of  some  trade  jour¬ 
nal  you  don't  read.  The  host, 
who  seems  embarrassed  to  be 
there,  has  all  the  charm  of  Regis 
Phiibin  with  a  bad  head  cold  and 
a  hangover. 

f  recently  attended  such  a 
conference  at  the  Engineering 
Workstation  show  in  Boston. 

The  host  apologized  Ux  the  late 
start,  made  some  insightful 

Continued  on  page  44 


IXL  locates  missing  data  links 

Database  analyzerfinds  correlating  data  toform  decision  support  rules 


I  rmding  the  proverbial  needle  in 
I  the  database  haystack  is  tough 
enough.  But  finding  broken 
pieces  of  several  needles  and 
matching  them  up  seems  impos¬ 
sible.  However,  a  database  ana¬ 
lyzer  fttmi  Intelligence  Ware. 
Inc.  claims  the  ability  to  locate 
and  put  the  pieces  together  and 
provide  users  with  decision-sup¬ 


port  rules  to  boot 

The  program,  EXL,  uses  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  and  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  to  search  databases 
aut<Mnatically  fen*  patterns  and 
correlations  of  data.  Then  it  uses 
algcdthms  to  generate  pattern- 
based  rules  that  users  can  em¬ 
ploy  for  decision  support.  Ver¬ 
sion  1 .0,  a  beta-test  version,  was 
released  two  years  ago.  Versioo 
2.0debutedMayl. 

IXL  differs  fropi  a  query  lan¬ 


guage  as  SQL  because  it 
forms  its  own  queries  and  exe¬ 
cutes  them  automatically. 
Though  users  can  suggest  ^>e- 
dfic  search  parameters  such  as 
ZIP  codes,  t^  need  not  know  a 
query  language  or  statistics  to 
operate  the  program,  the  Los 
Angeles-based  firm  said. 

Users  said  the  software  auto¬ 
matically  found  vahiabie  infbr- 
roatioo  they  would  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  discovering  manually. 


However,  they  compUmed 
that  the  relatively  unique  prod¬ 
uct  concept  is  difficult  to  explain 
anddocurnent. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Face  Exchange  Service  in  Dal¬ 
las,  IXL  is  searching  militaiy 
personnel  demographic  data  to 
find  buying  patterns.  The  Ex¬ 
change  is  the  main  retailer  for 
U.S.  military  installation& 
throu^KMjt  the  worid,  control- 
ling  about  17,000  stores  and 
serving  2  million  to  3  miDion  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  program  examines  the 
age  and  sex  of  military  personnel 
and  correlates  them  with  pur- 
Continuedonpage44 


FEATURE:  HIGH-END  PCs 


The  psychology  of  an  innovator 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

Call  it  the  new  car  syndrome.  There  has  always  been 
something  about  the  loc^,  smell  and  lines  next  year's 
model  that  makes  hearts  pound.  Desire  shifts  into  over¬ 
drive  as  the  old  gets  swept  away  by  the  new  in  a  passion¬ 
ate  drive  for  the  latest  and  the  greatest. 

That  same  heady  feeling  also  exhilarates  those  driving  the 
leading  edge  oi  personal  computer  technology. 

What  is  in  an  organization's  makeup  to  cause  it  to  go  where  few 
have  gone  before?  It  runs  the  gam-  , — 

ut  from  researchers  who  harbor  \  1 

a  childlike  fascination  with  the  1 1  | 

experimental  to  users  with  —  1 1  I 

more  philanthropic  goals,  ob-  /I  ( j 

serverssay.  / 1  I 

"There's  somethi^  very  / 

intoxicating  about  going  into 
new  technological  waters.” 
says  Dr.  Dan  Masys,  direc- 
tor  of  the  Lister  HiU  Na- 
tional  Center  for  Biomedi- 

cal  Communications  in  ^ 


Betbesda ,  Md. .  which  is  exploring  the  brave  new  worid  of  artificial 
reality  for  advanced  surgic^  procedures  and  educatnn. 

The  center  uses  a  networked  arrangement  of  graptucs-inten- 
sve  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Silicon  Graphics,  Ii^  worksta¬ 
tions  for  educational  and  diagnostic  purposes.  Artificial  reality, 
however,  would  make  these  procedures  seem  Neanderthal. 

The  stiD-ejq^erimental  three-dimensional  technique  involves 
the  ability  to  program  a  custom  universe  into  a  computer.  Users 
thipw  on  a  hi^tech  bodysuit  that  senses  body  motions  and  feeds 
them  into  a  computer  that  interprets  movements  as  commands. 
Video  di^ilay  goggles  are  won  that  reflect  the  commands,  and 
the  newly  created  world  suddenly  snaps  to  life. 

"It  would  be  a  real-life  Fantastic  Voyage,"  says  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  Chuck  Herbert,  referring  to  the  (M  science  fiction 
movie  in  which  scientists  are  miniaturized,  placed  in  a 
i—  ,  cap»ile  and  injected  into  an  ailing  man.  “There 
^  wmiU  be  the  sense  of  actually  moving  around 
within  the  human  body.” 

For  a  customer  base  that  once 
waved  the  slogan  "You'D 
^  ^  never  g«  fired  buymg 

''  ffiM"  as  Hs  conservative 
banner,  sparkling  innovation 
uxcmm  Continued  on  page  40 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 


Aug  28lh 
Sept  6th 
SeptlltlT 
SepHSth 

Sept  25  th 


Pittsburgh,  PA 
Salt  Lake  City,  uT 
Minneapolis,  MN 
llewYotl(,NY 
Calgary,  Canada 
San  Jose,  CA 
Houston,  TX 


There  is  no  charge  for  anending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  information  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856-4161. 


✓  Sec  the  poMiive  impaa  the  prognunmer  workstation  can  have  on  programmer 
productivity. 

✓  See  an  in  depth  technical  dcmonsiraiion  of  the  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Worktiench 
raalities. 

✓  WiUch  CICS  and  IMS  code  offloaded  from  the  botu.  running  tffxkr  the  integrated 
Woricbench  lesiing  environment. 

✓  Evaluate  the  workstation's  potential  in  your  organization¬ 
al  Leoro  about  latest  prothict  developments  and  future  trends. 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Wiy  ef  Programming^ 


AUGUST  13, 1990 
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Ventura  PubtSsher  introduces  the  Gold  Series, 
h  simply  does  more,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


XEROX 


And  now  there  are  Several  new  ways  to  look 
at  it.  Because  the  desktop  publisher  that 
does  mofei  for  you  now  does  it  aU  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Ciold  Series  introduces  new  Ventura 
Publisher  ’  editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0.  and  C^/2  Presentation  Manager.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibiFity  with  hundreds  more  soft* 
ware  af^lications.  AU  three  new  editions 
can  use  documents  from  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  2.0.  . 

It  dees  seen  more  then  before. 

The  Gold  Series  gives  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertical 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  ^t  and  [mx>fread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windo^*  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compfitible  networks. 

Whether  you're  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory,  youll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTP 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
program  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series.  (800)  822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  228^79  in  Canada.  For  training 
information,  call  (800)445-5554.  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 

<  Ventura  Publisher 
(ktIdSMies 

H  simply  do.,  mon. 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Unix  sorts  Army  day-care  files 

World’s  largest  child-care  system  wasdeveloped  with  portability  in  mind 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF. 


FORT  BENNING.  Ga.  —  Six 
years  ago,  John  Bosh  decided 
that  AT&T‘8  Unix  System  V  op¬ 
erating  environment  was  tite 
ptaiform  best  suited  fcr  coordi¬ 
nating  the  U.S,  Army's  volumi- 
Qous  day-care  records. 

"We  thought  Unix  would  be¬ 
come  a  multiuser  standard."  said 
Bush,  deputy  <firector  of  person¬ 
nel  and  community  activities  at 
Fl  Benning,  "but  at  the  lime, 
the  army  thought  in  terms  of 
mainframes  and  personal  com¬ 
puters." 

Initially,  the  Army’s  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Family  Support  Center 
in  Washington,  O.C..  had  the 
idea  that  the  program  should  be 
maintained  on  databases  and 
stand-alone  PCs  in  a  DOS  world. 
Bush  said. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  the  larg¬ 
est  chDd-care  system  in  the 
Western  world  and  has  been  {v  o- 


viding  day-care  services  in  one 
form  or  another  since  the  tom  of 
the  century.  However,  the  army 
did  not  be^  to  coordinate  the 
programs  and  automate  data  col¬ 
lection  records  until  approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  ago. 

Bi^.  said  he  had  been 
planning  to  automate  several 
child-care  facility  operaticms  on  a 
Tandy  Corp.  6000  machine  run¬ 
ning  The  &nu  Cruz  Operation's 
Xenix  at  Ft  Benning,  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  demonstration  package  for 
the  ^shington  staff  based  on 
the  FUepro  Phis  software  pack¬ 
age  from  The  Small  Computer 
Co.  in  Hawthorne,  N.Y.  Bush 
said  he  has  been  using  Filepro 
successfully  since  1984. 

FUepro  is  a  combination  data¬ 
base  management  system  and 
application  development  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  operates  with  sever¬ 
al  different  versions  of  Unix,  in¬ 
cluding  Xenix,  IBM's  ADC, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s  Ultrix 
and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
Sun  OS.  as  well  as  DOS  ai^  OS/2 
platforms.  The  product  was  die- 


signed  with  portability  in  mind, 
according  to  the  vendkir,  and  an 
application  developed  on  one 
I^tform  can  be  ea^y  ported  to 
any  <^>eratmg  system  siqiported 
by  the  Hlepro  Plus  package. 

"Back  then,  our  main  concern 
was  true  Unix-to- 
DOS  portability," 

Bush  said.  "It  was  a 
bigger  issue  than  it  is 
now.  We  had  looked 
at  a  coufit  of  other 
software  systems, 
including  [Barnfig- 
ton  Systems,  bic's] 

Clarion  and  [Fox 
Software.  Inc's)  Foxbaae,  be¬ 
fore  we  committ^  to  the  FUepro 
program." 

Bush  and  senior  programmer 
Steven  Von  Neumann  have  now 
seen  the  software  system  in¬ 
stalled  at  af^iroxiznately  100  of 
the  Army’s  SOO-pha  day-care 
centers  across  the  country.  Op¬ 
erating  essentially  as  a  point-of- 
sale  (POS)  system  on  Intd  Corp. 
d0386-b^ed  machmes,  the  soft¬ 
ware  generates  a  bar-ctskle  label 


to  identify  ead)  child. 

This  is  transferred  to  a  lami¬ 
nated  card,  ndxich  in  tnm  is  used 
for  logging  arrival  and  departure 
times  at  the  centers.  The  bar 
code  is  also  used  to  record  the 
child’s  age,  sex,  immimigiTwirt 
records  and  billing  histary.  as 
weQ  as  pertinent  mfdnnation  on 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
food  support  programs. 

"We  had  to  convert  a  DOS  in¬ 
stallation  at  Ft  Carson.  There 
were  several  sites 
out  there  using  File- 
pro  Plus  on  DOS- 
based  machines,  and 
they  aQ  wanted  to 
use  Unix."  Bosh 
said.  "Von  Neumann 
was  able  to  go  in  and 
convert  the  entire 
Ft  Carson  system 
over  in  a  three-day  MemonaJ 
Day  weekend.  The  software  just 
rolled  right  over  onto  Unix  and 
looked,  (eh  and  acted  the  same 
as  the  program  under  DOS,"  be 
said,  adding  that  beyond  teaming 
a  few  commands  under  the  new 
system,  no  employee  retnmnng 
was  needed. 

The  typical  center  has  be¬ 
tween  100  and  300  children  and 
maintains  a  386-faased  PC  that 
serves  as  the  central  computing 


device  for  an  average  of  four  or 
five  terminalB.  Smaller  sites, 
serving  tess  than  50  children. 
useasin^PC. 

Keeping  the  records  curretd 
and  accurate  is  an  ongoing  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  military.  Programs 
are  offered  in  a  variety  of  flavors 
—  full  time,  part  time,  before 
school,  after  school,  summer 
camp  and  field  tripe —and  are  al¬ 
ways  cfaaDgjDg  to  suit  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  needs  of  the  hi^ily  mofaite 
cbeotete. 

"The  system  saves  oa  days 
and  wedc  of  administntive 
functions  at  the  bock  end."  Bush 
said.  ‘Tor  exan^de,  if  a  com¬ 
mander  wants  to  know  day-care 
usage  by  junior  enlieted  peraoo- 
oeL  we  can  provide  the  nundiers 
sntbout  having  to  pufl  out  a  pen 
and  penal  and  tons  of  files. " 

Tbou^  the  army’s  prmuiy 
objective  was  to  eliminate  man¬ 
ually  collected  statistics  report¬ 
ing.  Bush  said  that  the  real  trick 
was  to  get  a  bar-coded  POS  sys¬ 
tem  that  was  not  cumbersome  or 
complicated  and  didn't  skm 
things  down  when  dieddng  chil¬ 
dren  in  and  out  of  the  centers. 

The  number  of  posts  using  Fi- 
tepro  is  expected  to  increase  to 
more  than  200  within  the  next 
few  yean. 


Dearth  of  trade  skills 
stpiies  Soviet  PC  flow 


BY  LINDA  LEWIS 
mcmvssaavKa 


MOSCOW  —  Many  exhibitors 
at  the  first  PC  World  Fonim  held 
two  weeks  ago  in  Moscow  said 
they  are  talong  a  wait-and-see 
appnnch  as  the  country  tries  to 
move  toward  a  regulated  market 
economy. 

The  rn^or  proUems  hinder¬ 
ing  bustness  with  the  Soviet 
Unioo,  show  exhibilors  said,  are 
financing  contracts  with  hard 
currency  and  the  lack  of  a  distri¬ 
bution  infrastructure  for  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  [CW,  May  281. 

Soviet  professionals  attend¬ 
ing  the  fair  "don't  know  how  to 
do  business  because  they  don't 
have  bard  currency,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  contrcdled  by  the 
emment,"  said  Daniel  Hsu,  proj¬ 
ect  manager  at  Acer  Tecfanol^ 
gies,  Inc.  One  Soviet  researcher 
agreed,  saying  that  the  brand  of 
the  computer  was  not  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  tte  cost 

Nonetheless,  a  substantial 
and  untapped  market  awaits 
Western  supf^iers.  The  total  So¬ 
viet  demand  for  personal  com¬ 
puters  is  expect^  to  hit  any¬ 
where  between  17  million  ai^ 
30  million  by  2000. 

Yet,  acoirding  to  the  USSR 
State  Committee  for  Computer 
Engineering  and  Information 
Sdence.  of  the  1.1  million  com¬ 
puters  the  country  plans ‘to  pro¬ 
duce  in  its  1985-19M  Five  Year 


Plan,  only  about  350,000  cur¬ 
rently  exist.  That  number  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  to  no  man  than 
approximately  .400,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  compared  with 
the  515,000  initially  forecast. 

The  largest  foragn  exhibitor 
at  PC  World  Fcvum  is  no  strang¬ 
er  to  the  Soviet  maikeL  West 
Germany's  Siemens  AG  has  of¬ 
fered  PCs  on  the  Soviet  market 
since  1 989  and  has  sold  etectroo- 
ics  and  tetecommonkatioos 
there  for  several  decades. 

Like  Italy’s  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  & 
Ca,  Siemens  is  targeting  the  So¬ 
viet  ediKstional  market  with  its 
PCs.  Given  its  finandog  difficul¬ 
ties,  Siemens'  three-year  pact  to 
supply  this  market  with  300.000 
PCs  could  take  up  to  five  years, 
said  Hans  Holger  Mo^opf,  Sie¬ 
mens'  manager  for  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Siemens  has  already  bad  or¬ 
ders  canceled  because  of  pay¬ 
ment  problems.  Moskoftf  said 
the  deal  would  not  be  eqtaoded 
to  include  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  machines,  even  though  ex¬ 
port  resthctiORS  were  relaxed  in 
early  June. 

Olivetti  said  it  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  Soviet  sdioote  with  ma¬ 
chines  from  its  UK-based  subsid¬ 
iary,  Acorn.  "The  future  PC 
m^et  is  in  the  educational  sec¬ 
tor;  90%  of  the  company’s  cur¬ 
rent  contracts  come  frm  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Education." 
an  Olivetti  spokesman  said. 


However,  he  said  he  antid- 
pales  probtons  because  of  non¬ 
existent  dstribution  channds. 
currency  problems  and  the  tack 
of  any  legation  governing  busi¬ 
ness  deals.  One  sohition  —  bar¬ 
tering,  whether  in  coaL  oil  or  bee 
poison  —  is  so  wrapped  in  red 
tape  that  the  government  must 
now  give  a  go-ahead  for  all  bar¬ 
ter  licenses. 

Other  exhibitors  are  focusing 
on  8  more  modest  strategy: 
France's  SMT-GoupO  recently 
introduced  its  seveo-modd  G6 
PC  line,  which  ranges  from  an  In¬ 
tel  286'based  computer  ruaniDg 
at  12.5  MHz  to  an  I486  unH.  It 
already  markets  286  machines  in 
the  Soviet  Unioo  and  will  adt 
386-b8sed  computers,  a  compa¬ 
ny  spokesman  said.  He  adM 
t^t  5,000  to  6,000  PCs  are 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  by 
June  1991. 

However,  an  SMT-GoupO 
^kesman  admitted  that  ha 
company’s  PC  prices  will  likely 
be  undorut  by  other  "modest" 
players  on  the  Soviet  market  — 
notably  Taiwan’s  Acer  and 
South  Korea's  GoUstar  Soft¬ 
ware  Ltd. 

Targeting  the  Soviet  PC  mar¬ 
ket  with  8088-,  80286-  and  now 
80386-based  machines,  Acer  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  show  primarily  to 
emphasiae  awareness  of  its 
brand.  "Our  main  competitors 
[in  the  USSR]  are-  Taiwanese 
firms,"  Hsu  said. 

GoldsUr,  however,  said  it 
fears  t^  in  the  long  term,  Sovi¬ 
et  users  win  be  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
quire  hardware  from  Asian  clone 
manufacturers  that  cannot  err- 
sure  loog-term  mamtenance  and  J 
other  services.  ^ 


MICRO  BITS 

Televideo,  USSR  sip  deal 

Trievideo  has  ngned  two  jont  venture  agreements  that  wffl 
eoaUe  it  to  market  its  computers  in  the  USSR.  The  first  pyt 
wiD  provide  computers  to  the  dty  of  Moneow,  starting  with 
2,000  per  moBth  and  eveotoBy  budding  up  to  10,000 systans 
per  montir  within  two  years.  Tteeecond  agreement  wfll  set  op 
a  mmfttter  retail  chaa  that  wg  enMde  the  IBuiatiy  of  Coa- 
atructaoa  to  resell  computers  and  parts. 

Ventura  Software,  lac.,  a  Xerox  Carp,  subsidiary,  has  aa- 
nounoed  a  deM  wHh  Son  Miuuayamaaa,  lac.  to  produce  a 
verskm  of  Ventura  Puhfiaher  for  the  Sun  Unix  woifcaitetioa  en¬ 
vironment  that  takeaadvaatage  of  ATAT*i  Open  Look  graphi- 
cal  uaer  mteiface.  The  Open  Look  eddioe  a  dteted  for  rMeaee 
in  the  eecood  half  of  1 99 1 . 

Ahoa  ComyuterSyateam  and  it  ia  offering  a  niidraarr  ver¬ 
sion  of  Santa  CntaOpemtino’s  Open  Desktop  graphi- 
cal  operating  ayatem.  The  Altoa  venioD  a  now  avaiabte  on  da 
new  Extended  Industry  Standsd  Architecture-baaed  bed 
Corp.  I486  Mdtsuaer  System  5000 product  fomdy. 

Intergraph  Corp.  recently  annouDced  that  it  wifl  baae  the 
operatinf  system  for  its  woricstatioDB  and  aerven  on  tile  Open 
Suftware  Pouadatioa/l  operating  qrstem.  Intergraph's 
mitial  rdease  is  acheduted  for  1991.  OSP/l's  capabdittea  vriB 
abo  provide  (he  foundatfon  for  Intergrqih’s  plaas  for  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  distributal  computing  enrirooment. 

Novell,  lac.  and  Ilewlett-I^dtnrd  Co.  said  they  wiD  devel¬ 
op  a  venBOQ  of  HP's  New  Wtn  environment  that  can  be 
shared  by  routtipte  umts  on  Novell's  Netware  network  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  wiD  abo  extend  New  Wne’s  Object  Manage- 
ment  Fadlity  to  link  object!  acroaa  a  NoveO  nerisork.  The  t«> 
firms  will  sroric  to  provide  an  easy  ndgntino  path  for  Net¬ 
ware’s  iotegratioo  into  the  New  Whra  enviroonient. 

Adobe  Syatema,  Inc.  has  signed  agreements  with  Xaran 
and  Raatmati  Kodak  Co.,  givizv  both  cnmpnntes  Brinwiiy 
rights  to  Adobe’s  Poatscript  Language  mterpreter.  Xem  aaid 
that  H  a  developing  prodwti  far  the  electiooic  prisring  and 
pubhahing  Kodak  wffl  devdop  dectrooic  imaging 

products  that  incorpocate  the  Ibatacript  interpreter. 
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PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


UniForum  brings 
OPEN  SYSTEMS 
to  Chicago* 
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Innovator 


the  two  points  of  li^t.  it  is  possible  to  de-  dures  were  nonnally  reserved  for  upstart  agree.  “We  aren't  using  anything  that 
tenniDe  where  the  user  is  focused.  Users  companies  hoping  to  get  a  quick  l^*up  hasn't  been  pretty  weQ  proven,”  saj^ 
operate  optical  switches  that  control  vari-  into  the  big  leagues.  “It’s  often  easier  to  Martm  IQaver.  manager  of  operations 
ous  devices  by  focusing  tbeir  eyes  on  spe-  graft  a  new  technology  onto  a  new  organi-  analysis  at  Lenox,  lac.,  a  china  and  crystal 
zation  than  mutate  an  existing  organiaa-  company  in  RMnona.  N  J.,  that  uses  a 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  technoh  voice  recognitioo  system  developed  by 
ogy.”  says  Saffo.  research  fellow  at  Newton,  Mass.<b8s^  Dragon  Sj^ems, 
the  Institute  for  the  Future,  a  Menlo  Inc. 

Pkrk.  Calif.-based  consulting  think  tank.  Seven!  employees  use  the  voice  rec¬ 

ognition  hardware.  Dragon's  Voice 
Scribe-1000,  plugged  into  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  Deskpro  286a  and  ffiM  PC 
XTs  with  Intel  Co^  80386  add-in  cards. 
' ‘The  problems  usuilly  come  in  the  devel- 
o^unent  cyde.  Maybe  we’re  the  first  on 
the  block  to  have  this,  but  it  doesn't  mean 
(we're]  the  biggest  risk  takers.” 

Instead,  those  who  sit  languidly  by 
while  techndogy  sprints  past  are  the 
most  likdy  loeen.  ‘‘The  asamilation  of 
new  techoologiea  is  going  at  a  tremen- 
While  that  is  changing  —  the  Big  Eight  dousty  acceknted  nte,”  Satfo  says, 
accounting  firm  of  P^l  Marwick  Main  &  “The  first  pwoeers  in  de^op  publishing 
Co.,  for  instance,  was  an  early  adapter  of  set  forth  only  a  few  years  ago  because 
the  Apfde  Computer.  Inc.  Madntosb  they  wanted  something  new  and  differ- 
been  around  aince  the  days  when  Bogey  technol^  to  streamline  office  proce-  ent,  but  now  people  are  getting  into  desk¬ 
top  publishing  b^use  they  know  they'd 
better  do  it  or  they ’ll  go  out  of  business.  ” 
The  chief  hurdle  still  to  leap,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  computation  founda¬ 
tion  in  many  organizatioos  has  often  been 
cast  in  concrete.  Some  new  methods  must 
fit  into  old  ntoMs.  “There  are  an  awful  lot 

systems  director  Alex  Henry.  Woricers  Such  was  the  case  at  The  Discovery  of  pe<^  out  there  marrying  new  technol- 
now  bold  on-hne  staff  meetings  that  are  Channel,  the  rapidly  growing  cable  net-  ogieswitbabope,ainyerandalotofen- 
“open  and  wide-ranging  <fiscussiott5  that  work  that  needed  to  get  the  inside  track  thusiasm,  but  the  trick  is  balancing  that 
can  last  for  days,  as  opposed  to  just  an  on  new  quality  programming  before  its  with  a  way  to  accomplish  the  corporate 
ed  off  the  cornea,  whid)  remains  station-  hour-loog  exchange  of  small  bets."  competitors.  "If  we  can  say  yes  on  a  pro-  missioa.”  Saffo  says, 

ary.  By  measuring  the  distant  between  In  the  past,  new  technologicai  proce-  gram  before  PBS  or  A&E  or  National  Unfortunately,  that  is  becoming  in- 

Geographk,  then  we  get  that  program.”  creasingly  more  difficult  because  so  many 
President  Ruth  Otte  says.  computational  foundations  have  already 

In  a  typical  year,  the  program  coordi-  been  poured.  “A  lot  depends  on  bow  wed- 
nator  looks  at  about  5.000  hours  of  pro-  dedanorganizationtstoaparticularstan- 
gramming  but  is  only  able  to  purchase  and  dard,”  says  John  Rizzo,  vice-president  of 
show  about  1 .000.  ^en  Otte  moved  into  marketing  at  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
the  struggling  start-up  network  nearly  Momenta,  Inc.,  which  is  devdoping  a  new 
three  years  ago,  she  helped  devise  an  pen-based  PC  system.  “If  a  company  has  a 
elaborate  PC-based  electronic-mail  sys-  proprietary  approach,  it's  more  of  a  chal- 
tern  that  includes  a  function  called  “con-  lenge  to  find  those  pet^le  who  are  the 
versation  management.”  which  some  of  zealots  who  will  cany  the  torch  internally 
its  detractors  characterize  as  “fascist.”  and  convince  others  why  this  technology 
The  feature  requires  its  users  to  state  ex-  is  new  and  different  ai>d  better.” 
plicity  «dkat  they’re  going  to  do,  what  Tyfucally,  those  people  are  in  a  posi- 
tbey  ask  others  to  do  and  when  they  agree  tion  to  authorize  the  funding  and  have  the 
it  will  be  accomplished.  power  to  allow  their  firm  to  sign  off  oo 

Otte,  however,  does  not  see  the  sys-  new  technology.  Rizzo  adds.  They  must 
tern  as  ^sdst.  "If  we  don't  keep  our  also  be  ready  to  put  their  beads  oo  the 
promises  to  each  other,  we're  not  in  bust-  chopping  blo^  if  the  system  bils  —  or  be 
ness.”  The  flip  side.  Otte  says,  is  that  the  on  thdr  toes  and  quiddy  find  their  way 
system  encourages  risk,  trusts  subordi-  out  of  a  dead  end. 
nates  and  allows  for  owner^iip  of  proj-  “If  you  hit  a  dead  end.  you  have  to  be 
ects.  prepared  to  find  the  one  little  thing  that 

While  some  fear  that  the  inberoit  risk  ma^  you  did  right  and  can  turn  into  an- 
in  using  pioneering  PC  technologies  is  stiD  other  and  suddenly,  away  you  go.” 
great,  those  on  the  front  lines  usually  dis-  Kallsay8.'That’5wfaati55oexciting.” 
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now  seems  the  rule.  Froot-liDe  inDovators  dally  designed  areas, 
are  not  always  the  wid-eyed  nutty  profes-  ‘The  information  is  then  relayed  to  an 

SOTS  with  wire-wfaipped  hair  or  ki&  with  anaiog-ttniigiul  ezpansioo  board  on  the 
soldering  troctt  in  the  garage.  They  are  of-  PC,  which  in  turn  triggers  the  software  to 
ten  professMoals  in  the  technological  carry  out  the  command  indicated  by  the 
trendies  who  are  looking  to  booe  and  square. 

mamtain  an  edge.  For  them,  the  old  meth-  Some  progressives  push  the  techno- 
ods  simply  don’t  work.  logica]  envdope  because  of  an  innate  joy 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  physicist  at  the  in  makiog  things  that  are  useful  to  othm. 

Universfty  of  V^rguna  in  ChoiloCtesville,  “We  are  the  patient's  advocate,  so  we  are 
began  work  on  an  eye-controQed  ffiM  always  yelhng  for  things  that  our  patients 
Fkraooal  Computer  AT  simply  because  couldn't  ever  imagine  asking  for,"  says 
"webavesobttleabilitytocofnnnuiicate"  Dr.  Bruce  KaO.  a  senior  analyst  at  the 
with  standard  graphical  user  interfaces.  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester.  Minn.,  which  is 

With  the  Eyegaze  Response  Interface  also  exploring  work  in  artificial  reality 
Cooqwter  Aid  m  place  du^g  a  word  pro-  procedures. 

cessing  appbestioo.  users  can  select  and  Others  bound  into  the  future  after  lan- 
oiove  paragraphs  simply  by  looking  at  guishing  for  a  long  period  in  the  past.  For 
them  instead  of  fumbhng  with  clumsy  years,  agents  at  the  Wflliam  Morris  Agen- 
DOS  commands.  The  setup  uses  an  IBM  cy,  loc.  talent  agency  used  an  interoffice 
PC  AT  and  about  S3.000  worth  of  addi-  system  of  Rdodexes  and  memos  that  had 
tknal  hardware.  Hutchinson  says. 

The  design  offm  several  high-resolu-  and  Bacall  were  box  office  dynamite, 
bon  squares  set  against  a  low-resolution  They  now  have  an  advanced  system  likely  than  others  to  take  new  technologi- 
background  on  a  computer  display.  An  in-  develop  by  Next,  Inc.  in  which  qwdalJy  cal  fa^t.  Product -oriented  companies  tend 
frared  LED  connected  to  a  vi^  camera  design^  software  enables  them  to  view  to  take  more  of  a  risk  because  they're 
mounted  beneath  the  monitor  beams  a  videos  of  the  entertainers  they  represent,  serving  an  end  custmiier.  Saffo  says, 
hgbt  into  the  user's  eye.  which  then  re-  Hie  setup  has  fimdamentally  changed  the  New  methods  may  also  require  an  or- 
flects  off  the  back  of  the  eye,  triggering  an 
^ect  called  “bri^t  eye.” 

The  video  camera  records  the  li^l  re¬ 
flected  off  the  retina,  which  moves  as  the 
user  shifts  his  gaze,  as  well  as  reflect- 


HEASSIMILATION 
I  of  new  technologies  is 
A  going  at  a  tremen¬ 
dously  accelerated  rate.” 

PAUL  SAFFO 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


YOU  con  profit  from  Opan  Sy slams  NOW  —  ihii  ipscioi 

one-doy.  <ion-«widar  seminar  «ril  show  you  how  to 

—  Oow  dr^rgent  hordwore  plofforms  wilh  eose 
~  Profit  from  the  pow«r  of  portability 
Focus  art  key  purdtosin^strotogy  issues 
Ratorn  current  syslan  investmenh. 

If  yow'ro  on  MIS/DP  or  corporoia  axacutiva,  ond  standards 
ore  importartt  to  your  mformalion  processirtg  strertegies.  this  program 


Can't  moka  Chicopo?  Select  one  of  the  other  sHes  listed  below 
ond  register  today.  Course  ta<tion  is  just  S195  —  ortd  ihts  mdudet 
your  turcheon,  coflee  breoks,  complete  Open  Systems  monuol.  and 
POSH  reference  books 


NEW  DEALS 


Pratt  &  Whitney,  Sim  strike  deal 


United  Technologies  Corp.’s  Pratt  &  fice  has  sdected  Knowledge  Acceaa 
Wlutney  division  has  sde^ed  Sun  Mi-  Intenutkma],  Inc.’s  Kaware  Disk  Pub- 
croaystems.  Inc.’s  Scalable  Processor  linker,  encompassing  the  Text/lroaging 
Architecture-based  computers  as  the  and  Fielded/lmage  disk  publishing  sys- 
l^tfonn  of  choice  for  all  of  the  aerospace  terns,  for  producing  compact  disc/read- 
firm’s  workstation  and  server  needs.  Un-  only  memory  oo  behalf  of  federal  agen- 
der  a  three-year  pact,  Sun  will  supply  hun-  des. 
dreds  of  Unix  workstations,  servers  and 

peripherab.  A  key  selection  requirement  Automated  Busineee  Systems  snd 
was  the  ability  to  run  McDonnell  Doug-  Services,  loc.  and  Compueom  Sys- 
Iss  Corp.'s  Unigraphics  software,  which  terns,  loc.  said  tbeir  joint  venture  has 
is  Pratt  &  Whitney's  preferred  computer-  won  a  contract  worth  a  potential  $17  mil- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing  package.  boo  to  supply  ^  U.S.  DefMUtment  of 
Adnunistradve  Services  with  nbero- 
The  U.S.  Govenunent  Printing  Of-  computers  and  rdated  support. 
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or  the  last. 


’Dealer  prices  will  vary. 


Any  way  you  look 
at  It,  the  new  IBM 
LaserPrinter  E  you 
more  for  your  money  than 
any  othw  laser  printer  in 
'  its  price  range. 

Fcv  the  same  price  as 
the  HP  Lasajet  IIP,  the 
IBM  LaserfVinter  E  gives 
you  all  the  advantage  fA 
laser  quality  output  25%  faster,  with  four 
times  the  paper  capacity,  twice  the  number 
cf  font  slots  and  dwble  the  monthly  usage 
volume. 

Phis  the  IBM  LaserfVinter  E  is  unique  in 
its  {Hice  range  because  it  lets  you  customize 
your  |MTnter  s  speed  and  features  to  meet  your 
exact  needs,  at  any  given  moment. 

All  gS  which  makes  the  IBM  Laserftinter  E 
the  only  affordable  laser  printer  that  lets  you 
buy  now  and  grow  lat^. 


The  New  IBM 
LaaerPrinlerE 

HP  LaserJet  HP 

Speed 

/ 

iq)to5ppm 

upto4ppm 

Speed  upgrade  option 

✓ 

up  to  10  ppm 

No 

Adobe  PostScript  option 

Yet 

vat 

Printer  emulation 

✓ 

IBM,HPPCL 

HPPCL 

Std.  plotter  emulation 

/ 

Ybs 

No 

Font  card  slots 

/ 

2 

1 

Std.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

200 

50 

Std.  output  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

100 

50 

Opt  sea  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

500 

250 

Opt  envetope  tray  capacity 

V 

75 

20 

List  price* 

/ 

51495 

51495 

For  example,  if  you  decide  you  want 
faster  printing,  wily  the  LaserfVinter  E  lets  you 
double  hs  speed. 

Or  if  your  6<tftware  requires  the  Ack^ 
IhstScript®  language,  the  L^serlVinter  E  can 
also  give  you  tlut  creative  flexibility  fw  less 
money. 

Or  if  you  decide  you  could  use  automatic 
collating  letterhead,  second  rfieets  and  enve¬ 
lopes,  the  LaserfVinter  E  lets  you  add  that,  too. 

Yet  no  mattCT  how  mai^  features  you  add. 


the  LaserfVinter  E  s 
unique  stackaUe  design 
takes  iq)  practically  no 
mme  deskspace. 

So  whether  your 
first  requirement 
is  frice,  performance 
or  flexibility,  the  new 
IBM  LaserfVinter  E 
should  be  at  the  lop  of 
your  shcqiping  list.  See  it  today  by  calling 
I  800  IBM-2468,  ext  982,  fw  the  name  of 
your  nearest  IBM  Authmized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  LaserfVinter  E. 

Suddenly,  nothing  else  measures  up. 


p  *aoM  9,am  e  19W  OM 


The  Company  That  delivers 

Expects  no  less 


01990  NomI  Inc..  World  Hotodquvm,  122  Eotf  1700  Souh.  Pme,  Utah  6M06  (801)  429-7000 


The  Right  tools  for  The  job 
From  its  network. 


Only  one  network  has  the  flexibility 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  for  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That’s  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turned  to 
Novell’s  NetWare®  386  for  networks  in. 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Daalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibility.” 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it,  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reliable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  branch,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  for  your  company. 
Call  1-8(X)-LANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide. 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 
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chase  habits.  "If  1  knew  your  age  and  sex, 
1  could  teO  you  probably  what  you  wouk) 
^lend  in  e^  d  our  store’s  40  depart¬ 
ments,"  said  David  Barnhart,  of 
sales  analysis. 

For  example.  DCL  studied  the  demo- 
graplucs  of  personnel  statiooed  in  West 
Genoany  and  d^ennined  that  they  would 
spend  much  less  than  was  predicted  by  a 
homegrown  sales  projection  program. 
Copseqiiently.  the  exchange  was  able  to 
avoid  wasting  money  constructing  facul¬ 
ties  that  would  go  underutilized. 

Previously,  the  exchange  em^doyed 
one  person  at  a  $30,000  sabry  to  analyze 


the  demographics  statistically.  A  single 
analy^  reqmred  two  to  three  weeks  to 
complete  manually ,  whQe  DCL  gets  the  job 
done  in  two  to  three  hours.  Barnhart  s^. 
He  runs  the  program  4n  an  Intel  Corp. 
803d6-based  IBM-compatible  running 
Ashton-Tate  Co^.'s  Dbase  3.0. 

Although  he  is  happy  with  DCL.  which 
he  said  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Barnhart 
(XMDplained  that  the  concept  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  so  unique  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  the  documentation.  "The  manual  is  not 
very  clear  as  to  how  to  control  the  param¬ 
eters."  he  said.  "They’ve  got  a  gold  mine 
here  if  they  could  explain  to  peo^de  what  it 
does." 

At  Wisne  Design,  a  division  of  Progres¬ 
sive  To(d  &  Industries  Co.,  estimators  use 
DCL  to  provide  more  accurate  and  consis¬ 


tent  job  estimates  to  customers. 

For  example,  the  program  will  Io<dc  at 
the  historic^  costs  of  hole-boring  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  number  of  boles  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  bore  to  come  up  with  a  probable 
cost  for  a  similar  new  machine. 

"You  can’t  put  a  price  on  a  bole,  but 
the  number  of  holes  is  a  function  of  the 
complexity  of  the  system  and  the  overall 
cost  of  the  machine,’’  said  David  Jambor. 
manager  of  computer-aided  engineering. 

Tim«  sovwr 

DCL  also  takes  less  time  than  the  manual 
method  to  complete  an  estimate.  "It  cuts 
a  substandal  fraction  off  our  time  to  esti¬ 
mate."  Jambor  said.  He  runs  the  program 
on  an  IBM  386-compatible,  with  the  raw 
data  entered  in  a  Lotus  Development 


Corp.  1-2-3  spreadsheet. 

Jambor  agreed  with  Barnhart  that  the 
product  concept  is  relatively  unique  and 
hard  to  grasp.  "I  think  a  person  h^  to  be 
matbematicaUy-mmded  to  appreciate 
what  it  is  doing,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  DCL  is  "very  finicky"  in 
the  way  it  reads  a  database  file.  Unlike 
1-2-3  and  Dbase.  DCL  not  tolerate  a 
blank  ^ce  in  a  field  name,  be  said.  "That 
threw  me  for  a  loop  because  it’s  not  in  the 
manual." 

The  $490  program  works  on  DOS, 
OS/2.  Unix.  Appb>  Computer.  lnc.’s  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  VMS  operating  platfmms  and 
supports  most  common  tbtabase  plat¬ 
forms.  Databases  can  have  an  unhmited 
number  of  rows  but  only  up  to  64,000  col¬ 
umns. 


Pastore 
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remark  about  the  July  heat  and  then  in¬ 
troduced  the  experts. 

A  guy  from  DG  started  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  saying  DOS  and  other  open  standards 
are  not  what  will  drive  PCs  into  the  '90s. 
(DG.  like  a  lot  of  old-guard  mini  vendors, 
is  trying  to  milk  its  proprietary-system 
standards.) 

Following  this,  an  AST  Research 
pitchman  stood  up  and  said  multiproces¬ 
sor  PCs  wiQ  drive  the  industry  into  the 
'90s.  (AST  is  working  on  a  multiprocessor 
PC.) 

Then  it  was  Apple’s  turn.  The  Apple 
rep  spent  a  good  d^  of  his  alotted  time 
predicting  that  Microsoft's  Windows 
won't  be  the  interface  that  powers  the  PC 
into  the  '905.  (Apple  is  burning  up  over 
this  graphical  interface,  which  is  bringing 
Mac-appeal  to  IBM-style  PCs.) 

Fuudly,  there  came  the  substitute 
spokesman  for  the  original  spcAesman 
who  was  scheduled  to  speak  for  Intel.  He 
threw  on  his  slides  and  launched  into  the 
inevitable  rendition  of  Moore's  Law. 

I’ve  probably  seen  Moore  and  his  Law 
trotted  out  by  Intd  six  times  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  I  still  don't  get  it.  The 
Law.  han^  down  from  an  Intel 
founder,  says  that  the  number  of  trao^ 
tors  on  a  CPU  chip  douUes  every  two 
years,  or  something  like  that.  This  means 
that  in  the  year  2000,  weT  have  single 
chips  with  umpteen  million  transistors. 

Having  learned  that.  I’m  sure  the  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  were  wondering  why  they 
needed  a  486  PC  slept  better  that  night. 

But  these  hucksters  aren't  the  only 
letdowns  at  the  ooiderences.  The  audi¬ 
ences  rarely  exercise  their  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  vendors  on  the  spot.  We 
don't  bear  many  direct,  tou^  questions 
like  "Why  should  I  buy  a  Micro  Channel 
box  over  an  EISA  machine?"  or  "Why 
can’t  my  Macs  communicate  more 
smoothly  with  my  Compaq  servers?" 

Instep,  we  bw  a  few  murmurs 
about  esoteric  techie  concerns  and  the 
high  price  of  laptops,  llien  everyone 
hustles  out  of  the  room  with  the  zeal  of 
sailors  beaded  for  shore  leave  after  a 
year^mg  tour  in  the  Bermuda  Trian^. 

As  frr  as  I  can  see.  these  conferences 
are  only  good  for  a  chuckle  —  and  that 
only  if  the  slide  projector  impishly  de¬ 
cide  to  chew  up  the  presenter’s  slides 
andthrowUxMemetknikxislyinemo- 
lized  spiels  into  a  state  of  chaos. 


Piutare  «  a  Kfiiar  UTiter. 


The  direct  iDute  to 
redudrg  3270 backlog 
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dEASEC*RECT  J; 

//;!>/  In  IIKiniJmilltS 


.\nnouncing  the  w  to  get  the  backlog 
off  tour  desk  once  and  for  all. 

'  dBASE  DIRECT' for  32T). 

It  allotvs  dBASE*  applications  to  com¬ 
municate  with  mainframe  applications 
through  the  familiar  dBASE  III  PLUS’  inter¬ 
face.  to  you  can  transparently  transfer 
mainframe  data  in  and  out  of  tour  dBASE 
application.  Cteate-reports  with  mainframe 
dala.  Or  automate  minffame  xcess  for 
greater  user  productivin-. 

Best  of  alt.  you  can  add  a  PC  look  and 
feel  to  your  mainframe  applications,  to  tour 
dBASE  users  an  do  everythiig— itKiuding 
all  their  queries  and  customize  reports— 
horn  the  comfort  of  their  own  PCs 
tlHthout  any  expensive  mainframe 
upgrades  All  you  ne^  is  your  32n  emula¬ 
tion  and  HLLAPl,  plus  dBASE  DIRECT  for 
32D  and  dBASE  III  PLUS 

dR^SE  DIRECT  works  through  your 
existing  host  security  system  to  ensure  data 
integrity,  to  it’s  completely  safe  and  compati¬ 
ble  within  your  mainframe  environment. 

Which  means  your  mainframe  can  now 
be  freed  up  for  ocher  tasks  And  so  can  \m 
CaU  l-80(M57-45»,  exl  1705,  for  ' 
more  information,  or  for  the  name  of  the 
AshtonTate*  dealer  nearest  vm 

Ask  about  the  dBASE  DIRECT  series  for 
IBM  minicomputers,  too 

Do  it  now.  Beause  any  other  route  to 
your  mainframe  is  just  a  detour 

.A  AshtonTate 
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HctbrcNOLi  decide 
w  hieli  digital  ser\  iee 
to  go\\itli,tliC-Te’s  something 
NOLI  should  know; 
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1  or  digital  transmission 
w  hen  \ on  need  it, 
w  here  >ou  heed  it,  no  other 
ser\  iee  goes  as  far  as  Alifl  ’s. 

W  In  chdusconcdigital  sdinia' ( i\ cr 
.iimhIktMI  dou  waul  OIK'  that  a  lotijtaitKiptK  nia. 
a|i( )rt  Dti  dowiiiinicaiitl  coniptttibk' with  \oiir 
hiidpct.  A'lhTa  ACCI  MiT'  l-atiiily  i  if  I  )i”ttal 
Sdin  iacacaiipct  Mititi  lot  closer  ti)  iIk- mark 
■|o  Itiiilout  wli\.  sw  inpopeit  these  papes. 


()iil\  t>i\c,s\()U 
nioicwaxs K) kccpNoiir  i  1.3 network 
out  ()l  trouble. 

W  Uvw  \i  'll  I'hi  'OX'  \K\I  j''  \"ur  |>i(  I 

\  KkT,\nll  iIk'  w  kIi.'''!  Xlk'l\  IK-I  .I  'l  l.^ 

V  llsloiikTr  .m  lkl\e-.  rlu' .\k.(  J  \1'1  II'' 
iiu  iniii 'fiiiLi  .iikl  iikiiiiicnaikx* •'b'lii  i-' 

S( '  .KK.iiUwl.VNi.'  r  ail  "IkT  \ou  llk‘  lli.i^lk'st 
peril  u  niaik e  siaikiarrl''  i  >!  an\  IrMrliiiLi 
\e-ikli  T. 

\loi\u  \\  ilh  ivliabiliiN.  \i>ii  aKo^ri 
uniiiairikkl  iniicxaiit  'ii.Our  baiklw  iriih 
iiiana^eiik'ni  ^e•I■\  ico  k‘i  y  m  ra'oiiti!4Uir- 
M'lir  Tl.^aikl  .\cX;i  'Myryx-r  inini  nl 
1  )i.i4iial  Vr\  ia'^  iieiwi  'iks  lo  ivii 'Uir'  an  'Uikl 
iroLibie  in  le''''  than  ti\e  iiiinuies  link'. 

I'Di  ilk'  uhiniaie  in  haikl.^  dii  man 
ayenk'iii.ilk'iv'''  [he  .\bCX  Al'T  Intoniia 
non  .Mana,L:cif  aiU'ikl  U)  eiki  nionuoni\L; 
svslein  llial  \ou  a  elciailerl  ovrTx  iekv 
ot  \oureniiiv  iK'lwork. 

.\(X:i  'MXrTnotk'r''  llk‘  ,^ank■ 
exrvpiional  ivliabilip  lo |■'u^ilk‘^^L > 
with  ulirahii^luolunk'  ncerb. 


( )nl\  AL*vl\ui\cs  piix  alc  line  users 
so  iiian>  eapaeih  and  banch\  icllh  oplions 
tosoniaiiN  loeations. 

ortci  in,!4  moil-  rli^iij!  \(  ^wv 
.iik!  JjLi  lor'jiK'iis  iluin  jn\  i  >1  <  air  c  om 
]Xiiioi  ‘'.\\e‘  jl.so  ^iu-  \(ai  j  riuarx-  o!  .m\ 
minilxTot'sini^kxiuiiincl^  .ii  r-iilxT Mo.n' 

I  )r  (M  kbps  or  Inicrnialidk*  Hii  K.iio''*  il  US 
_!S\ ps ir”(>s  kbpv  \oi  ill nx-niii  m 
jwe'iillliol  kMiiire's. iixirKlii\uMibr:iU'  I  Xii.i 
\!ul(i[>k-\inr^. \lLiliil>oini  (.i[\ihili[\  .iixi 
l\i  aiio  1  >i\e‘rsit\. 

lo_m.a  o\di.  [I\  (ho  l(  a';ili(  >iixl 
odpdoiiv  \ou  warn  w  iih \<Hiix hoioo 
ot  ciihoixli!4i[alor;tnalo,i4.k*.oss.  \^1 
iM.li.‘lii]iU'!\  [lx'\\a\  io,l;o. 
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\\iiu.mi\ccv>i\:\ 

Iksci  Ncd  Digital  Scr\  icc, 

\  ( )ii  can  extend  \()iir  piixate  network 
w  hene\er\()u  need  to. 

'iDU  c.m  hd\e-  xi'iirow  n  pn\.iU'  iK'i 
w.  'ik.din  iiiiH'  jnJ  ;iii\  \\fk‘iv\ou  want  ii. 

\I1  \  i  >11  iKvJ  IN  pri\  aid  line  aa  cNN  lo  our 
i\‘Ndr\e\leli.i4iial  Ndi  \  KV.  .\iul  \  oil  dan 
d\dn  lrii\  InieTindJiaid  Uii  KaiCNot  >s  t  unj 
“nSkhps  roi  tivi  loi  Npur  ol  ilid  nionicni 
\  iik’o  ikveU,  Ixilk  data  iraiisldr  and  di^aN 
lor  i\v> AdiA.  can  aNo.uiu'vou 
expanded  eapabilitie>  tor  nianai^inii  and 
reu'ntiiiurin,!^  \our  network. 


()nl\  Alc^l 

Sw  itched  Digital  Scr\  ices  lets  xoii 
transmit  data  on-demand 
to  almost  an\A\  here. 

\s  ilv  iiiiK  piililic  ^wikiicil 
iK'lwork  .k.illalik'  toi.ki\. 

\(X:i  M-TXDS  let-'  \'oiuli)  thiiip'-ciii  .1 
dial  uplxisi.v  \'ou  never  oHikl  Ixiore. 

Like  hulkriata  iransler.v  irleoeonler 
eiiein”.  iiiiai^e  reiiie\al.('iri)iip  l\  Lax  aiul 
C.ADk.Wl  ininMiiivsion  toover  Ann  loia 
lionxareuixl  iheworkl. 

Onr  hi”  new  M)n  SI)S  ix  lliat  in  arirli 
lion  lo iransinission  ai  APaiul oi  kbpx, 
we  now  have  A(Xil  ’NLi'l’SvvilehevI  AS  4 
l)i”iial  Sereiee.  l-orappliealionx  where 
vv  ider  banriw  kith  reailveoiinix, 

A(X',l  Nl'/rsw  3.S-4  ”ivex  von  the  eapabiiitv 
10  iraiiMiiii  rlaiatineliKliiin  videodxilk 
riaia  anrl  (X\I )  CAM  tilesi  -.ix  liiiiex  taller 
than  anveoniparablexerv  iee. 
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\liil  ACXl'NHT  Family  of  Digital  Services 
is  now'  av-ailable  at  easy-to-reach  prices. 


It  \i  iinl  like  ID  , no  the  ACX’.l  Mi  l 
roule  liut  \ouiv  iiiKler  ihe  inipre.s 
sii  in  ihal  our  prieeMireout  ol  ran”e. 
u  iiiMcier  ihiv 

•  0\er  the  pa'i  IS  months. 

\(  X  il  Mi  l'  Tl,s  prices  ha\e  dn  ipperl 
troni  Xil'CioWro.Our  lerni  plan,  tor 
instance,  oilers. Xl'i,  (lit  our  mt  inihly 

I  hai'nes  toain  I'l.S  customer  w  ho 
ronimils  to  lire  wars  ()l  ser\  ice. 

•  \'  .in  .\sl)S customer. nui only  pav 

II  If  the  baiulw  idlh  vou  neClI.W  ith  the 
\sl  )s  multiiile  channel  Dili  ion.  the 
mi  ire  wpai  it y  yt  lu  use  het  w veil  k  ica 
til  ins.  the  less  vou  par  per  channel. 

•  1  )ue  ti  I  a  simplilied  rale  structure 
.iiitl  nerr  atided  rolunietllscounts, 

I  lur  \(Xil  Mil'  Keserretl  Digital 
serr  ne  is  ni  iw  mi  ire  alti  iixkihle 
than  erer, 

•  since  WS9.  we  re  li  iwered  i  lur 
\(Xil  M'i  rsrvitched  Digital 


Serr  ices  prices  hr  s()",,io  i",,. 

•  (iuslomers  using  more  than  one 
ot  ourdedicatetl  serr  ices  can  take 
adr  aniageol  eren  more  sa\  ings 
through  our  .Multi  Serr  iteXiilume 
hricing  Han. 

The  hi  itli  im  line  is  theres  really 
no  reason  not  lognrriih  the  carrier 
that  coversdigiial  territorr  like 
nooneelse. 

Family  of  Digital  Serrkes. 

Another. MH-Fadraiilayc. 

I'or  more  inlormatiiin  on  > 
.Vld'l'digital  serr  ices  anti  products, 
call  rour  .Vlk'l  Acci  Hint  lixectitireor 
lHO()2a~l2l2. 
lixt  ..•is2. 
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Sprint  slows 
to  a  crawl 

I 

U.S.  Spnni’s 
long-distance 
customers  did 
not  abandon 
their  carrier  en 
masse  last 
month  after  j 
heanng  of  its  S42  million  loss  in 
the  second  quarter.  i 

Experienced  telecommimi- 
cations  managers  at  large  corpo- 
rations  have  seen  this  sort  of  i 

ihmg  before.  Some  remem-  , 

bered.  no  doubt,  a  few  years  | 

ago  when  MCI's  viability  was  be-  ^ 
mg  questioned  —  when  its  ro¬ 
bust  founder  Bill  McGowan  was 
recovering  from  heart  trans¬ 
plant  surger>’.  and  its  stock  had 
slid  to  $6  per  share. 

Other  telecom  managers  ' 

probably  took  the  Spnnt  news  m  | 
stride .  patiently  remmding 
their  bosses  that,  for  reasons  I 

ranging  from  the  corporate  pol¬ 
icy  against  single-vendor  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  simple  need  for 
network  redundancy,  they 
hadn’t  used  a  sole  provider  of  i 
long  distance  for  years.  ' 

But  if  the  Sprint  shortfall  did  i 
not  cause  a  cataclysm  among  its 
customers  —  who  will  likely 
stick  by  the  earner  as  long  as  its  ' 
rates  are  competitive  and  its 
service  quality  acceptable  —  the  j 
company's  second-quarter  per¬ 
formance  did  cause  a  shiver  to  go  ' 
through  the  regulatory  ma-  I 

chine  that  has  been  gnndmg  for-  ' 
ward  ever  since  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  was  dismantled. 

In  the  realpolitik  of  long-dis¬ 
tance  public  policy,  AT&T  lost 
the  most  when  Sprint  reported 
its  second  quarter. 

Since  divestiture.  AT&T  has 
Continued  on  page  48 


Virus  bill  raises  hopes,  fears 


ery  disk  and  data  transmission 
for  the  presence  (rf  a  virus  coukJ 
become  the  targets  of  lawsuits. 
"Regretubly.  many  institu- 


Updatedlawscould  hold  unwitting  transmitters  liable  for  damages 


BYG.ARYH  .4NTHE5 

CW5T.AfT 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  A  pan¬ 
el  of  computer  and  legal  experts 
at  a  congressional  heanng 
praised  the  goals  of  a  Senate  bill 
that  would  modemiae  the  Com¬ 
puter  Fraud  and  Abuse  Act  of 
1986  but  raised  troubling  issues 
for  owners  and  users  of  net¬ 
worked  computers. 

The  bill  extends  the  act's  defi- 
mtion  of  computer  “access"  to 
include  the  intentional  transmis¬ 
sion  or  distnbution  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  software  that  damages  com¬ 
puter  data.  software  or 
hardware.  Felony  penalties 
could  run  as  high  as  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  $250,000  fine. 


However,  the  bill  goes  fur¬ 
ther.  sa>’mg  that  anyone  who  un- 
knowmgly  but  "recklessly" 
transmits  destructive  software 
could  face  a  misdemeanor  penal¬ 
ty  of  up  to  one  year  in  jail  and  a 
fine  of  $5 .000. 

The  new  legislation  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  reach  of  the  earlier  law 
beyond  "federal  mteresi  com¬ 
puters”  to  include  any  computer 
used  in  interstate  commerce  or 
commumcations.  It  would  also 
allow  civil  actions  that  could  re¬ 
sult  ui  the  payment  of  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  to  people  who  suf¬ 
fer  losses  caused  by  computer 
abuse. 

An  official  from  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  testified  that 
the  misdemeanor  provision 


would  give  prosecutors  added 
flexibility. 

“[It]  could  be  employed 
agamst  computer  hack¬ 
ers  and  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  computer  vi¬ 
ruses  where  the  intent 
to  damage  a  system  or 
defraud  can't  be  shown 
conclusively."  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney 
General  Mark  Richard  said. 

But  David  Johnson,  a  partner 
at  the  Washington  law  firm  Wil- 
mer,  Cutler  &  Picketing,  said  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  law's  scope  and 
the  provision  for  avil  action 
would  encourage  lawsuits 
agamst  blameless  enterpnses. 
He  said  that  "large,  deep-pocket 
institutions"  that  fail  to  scrub  ev- 


tions  have  failed  to  take  even 
minimal  precautionary  measures 
because  they  are  loath  to  mler- 
fere  with  computer  users'  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  because  no  crisis 
has  brought  the  sen- 
ousness  ^  the  threat 
home  to  lop  policymak¬ 
ers  m  a  concrete  way.” 
Johnson  testified  He 
said  these  institutions 
are  likely  to  be  penal¬ 
ized  unfairly  when  tbeu 
5)'sienis  inadvertently  become 
"Typhoid  Marys”  during  out¬ 
breaks  of  computer  viruses. 

"'The  reascKi  for  the  reckless¬ 
ness  provision  is  to  make  clear  to 
computer  users  that  they  should 
not  engage  in  experiments  that 
place  other  users  at  risk."  said 
Marc  Rotenberg,  director  of  the 
ConIt  n  ued  on  page  4  7 


Southwestern  self-healing  net  debuts 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

C*  ST  AFT 


ST.  tons  —  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  US  West.  Souih- 
j  western  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has 
I  announced  a  fiber-based,  high- 
I  speed  digital  network  that  prom- 
'  tses  customers  long-term  cost 
I  savings  and  guaranteed  diverse 
routing  for  backup  purposes. 

Users  of  Southwestern  Bell's 
I  Securenet  will  pay  a  premium  for 
each  1.5M  bifrsec.  T1  or  45M 
I  bit/sec.  T3  Une  they  want  "se- 
'  cured,"  or  provided  with  a  back- 
I  up  fiber-optic  Ime  that  runs 
I  through  a  different  Southwest- 
I  em  Bell  central  office  from  the 
I  primary  line,  according  to  Ed 
'  Wilkison.  a  Southwestern  Bell 
,  spokesman. 

I  Securenet  will  automatically 
reroute  lines  to  the  backup  faciii- 
'  ties,  insuring  customers  against 
I  loss  of  service  if  the  primary  line 
'  were  severed  or  if  a  fire  or  other 


disaster  were  to  hit  the  primary 
central  office.  Southwestern  Bell 
said.  The  service  addresses  a 
long-standing  demand  from  ma- 
;or  users  that  regional  operating 
companies  pro¬ 
vide  diverse  rout¬ 
ing  and  other  reli¬ 
ability  features  on 
the  local  loop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John 
Saccente,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  consultant. 

"I  think  South¬ 
western  Bell  IS 
trying  to  go  up 
against  wouW-be  bypassers" 
among  its  major  customers,  as 
well  as  aggressive  alternative  ac¬ 
cess  earners  such  as  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Fiber  Systems,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  established  itself  in 
Houston.  Saccente  said.  Such 
carriers  specialize  in  high-speed, 
self-healing  fiber-based  net¬ 
works  for  large  companies  con¬ 
centrated  m  metropolitan  areas. 


Southwestern  BeD  has  al¬ 
ready  cut  its  T1  rales  m  re¬ 
sponse  to  threats  from  Metro¬ 
politan  Fiber  and  other 
alternative  carriers,  according 
to  a  telecom¬ 
munications  man¬ 
ager  at  a  maior  oil 
company.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  discuss- 
ing  Securenet 
with  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell,  "al- 
thou^  we're  a 
long  way  from 
signing. ' '  The  oil  company  set  up 
us  own  pnvate  fiber  and  digital 
microwave  network  years  ago  to 
ensure  local  loop  reliability,  the 
telecommunications  manager 
said:  "We’re  more  interested  in 
pricing,  and  Southwestern  Bell 
has  talked  in  generalities  so  far." 

Southwestern  BeU  has  not  yet 
determined  prices  but  is  target¬ 
ing  Securenet  at  between  25% 


and  30%  over  us  existing  T1 
rates,  Wilkison  said.  He  added 
that  the  company  has  yet  to  de¬ 
termine  the  "crossover  poini." 
or  minimum  number  <rf  T1  Imes 
that  will  enable  a  user  to  cost- 
justify  the  fiber-optic  service. 
'The  service  does  require  that  a 
fiber-optic  line  be  mstahed  from 
the  central  office  out  to  the  us¬ 
er's  premises. 

Securenet  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
come  available  in  September  in 
Houston  and  Dallas. 

While  the  local  carrier  has 
been  aggressively  installing  fiber 
in  its  major  cities  for  several 
years  now.  Securenet  repre¬ 
sents  Southwestern  Bell's  first 
attempt  at  leveraging  the  fiber's 
high  bandwidth  and  reliability 
features  in  commercial  services. 
Saccente  said.  Securenet  will 
form  the  basis  for  other  broad¬ 
band  network  services  such  as 
Synchronous  Optica)  Network, 
broadband  Integrated  Sei  vices 
Digital  Network,  and  Switched 
MulUmegabit  Digital  Service. 
Southwestern  Bell  said. 
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Analysts  rely  on  software  package 
to  mince  distributed  financial  data 


It  slices!  It  dices! 

A  coosoiidated  financial  management 
and  reporting  package  called  Control 
from  Kay  Consulting  International.  Inc.  in 
Los  Angeles  is  allowing  financial  analysts 
m  at  least  two  large  firms  to  chop,  puree 
and  blend  corporate  information  in  what¬ 
ever  combinations  they  choose. 

The  complex  task  ^  quickly  accessing 
distributed  information  is  getting  even 
tnclder  for  companies  that  must  mix  data 
stored  on  remote  local-area  networks 
runnmg  in  multiple  business  imits.  Enter 
the  latest  version  of  Control,  introduced 
m  late  1989.  which  runs  on  a  variety  of 
LAN  topologies  and  network  operating 
systems. 

Wilham  Schaefer,  a  senior  financial  an¬ 
alyst  at  Arco  Transportation  Co.,  moved 
from  a  small,  stand-akxie  version  of  Con¬ 
trol  to  the  networked  versKxi  shortly  af¬ 
ter  it  became  available.  He  said  be  decided 
to  install  four  token-nng  LANs  at  his 
three  corporate  sites  —  each  running  No- 
veU.  Inc.’s  Netware  —  because  his  main- 
frame  applicatxms  were  "no  longer  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  meet  new  requirements." 

"In  the  new  ccmfiguration.  we  have  a 
system  that  is  very  easy  to  modify,” 
Schaefer  said.  "We  can  add  (wganizatkms 
and  mix  and  match  how  we  look  at  them. 
We’re  able  to  isolate  detail  levels  down  to 
different  segments  of  the  business.  ’ ' 

Con«e4idot*d  combinoHon* 

Control  software,  wtuch  is  both  a  data¬ 
base  and  database  manager,  performs 
large-scale  consolidation  tasks  from  gen¬ 
eral-ledger  data  —  a  composite  (rf  finan- 
aaJ  data  from  various  corporate  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions.  This  allows  users  to 
view  subsets  of  informatiMi  in  a  variety  of 
comparative  and  anal>t)cai  combinations. 

TTie  package  aids  in  budgeting  func- 
txins;  draws  comparisons  erf  actuals  to  | 
plan;  budgets  and  forecasts;  and  produces 
financial  reports.  I 

Schaefer  explained  that  his  group  is  re-  | 
sponsible  for  "kxrfong  at  the  performance  \ 
of  a  division  and  determining  why  it  did  or 
didn’t  make  budget.  Then  we  make  pro-  [ 
jections  for  the  rest  trf  the  year. ' '  . 

Arco’s  mainframe  systems,  which  i 
were  developed  about  10  years  ago, 
would  have  required  a  major  upgrade  in  I 
order  to  adequately  handle  those  tasks  in  ! 
today's  envu'onmeni.  Schaefer  said.  He  i 
added  that  he  expects  to  pay  back  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  Control  product  in  six  to 
nine  months.  The  savings  will  come  from 
reduced  mainframe  use  fees  and  related 
costs,  he  said. 

In  Arco’s  mainframe-based  environ¬ 
ment ,  to  recalculate  a  model  took  approxi¬ 
mately  15  to  20  minutes.  Schaefer  said. 
To  do  the  same  calculation  using  Control, 
he  said,  takes  under  five  seconds. 

The  network  versions  of  Control  start 
at  $12,000  for  Intel  Corp.  80286-based 
networks  and  $16,500  for  80386-based 
networks,  according  to  the  vendor 

A  major  difference  between  Control 
and  competing  packages  is  that  Control  is  | 
an  application  package,  said  John  ToreU.  ; 
manager  of  group  financial  systems  in  the  j 
space  and  communications  group  at  i 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  Los  Angeles.  Most  ' 


others,  he  explained,  arrive  as  fourth 
generation  programming  languages  with 
common  accounting  commands  and  func 


tions  that  users  must  customize.  Hughes 
has  been  using  the  mainframe  version  of 
Control  for  about  four  years. 

ToreU  said  Hughes  was  able  to  radical 
ly  improve  the  timeliness  (rf  reports  when 
it  replaced  four  overhead  control  systems 
with  the  Control  product. 

“Data  is  now  available  on  the  sixth 
workday  of  the  accounting  close  instead 
(rf the  19ih,”  Torell  explained.  "It 


Control  functions  as  a  networked  data 
base  and  a  database  manager 


portant  to  improve  that  luneliness  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  the  trail  was  cold;  it  was 


too  late  to  act  on  the  information. 


ToreU  said  that  while  Hughes  saves 
■■$100,000  per  year  in  programming  and 
computer  costs  alone,"  the  main  benefit 


of  using  the  product  has  been  improved 
morale  at  the  company. 

"We  used  to  have  analysts  becoming 
clerks,”  ToreU  said.  He  explained  that 
this  was  because  analysts  had  to  re-enter 
data  from  seven  different  sources  using 
different  spreadsheets.  Control  uses  an 


intelligent  mapping  facility  to  convert  any 
ASCII  flat  file  into  the  Control  database, 
saving  analysts  hours  in  rekeying  time. 
"Now  our  MBAs  forecast  overhead 


expenses  much  more  accurately  and  don’t 
have  to  spend  large  amounts  of  time  in 
putting  data.  We've  reduced  a  lot  of  over 
time  and  had  much  less  turnover.  ’ 

ToreU  said  300  workers  at  Hughes  use 
Control  and  that  the  package  allows  users 
to  expand  the  system  without  doing  any  of 
their  own  programming. 
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Comdisco  makes  backup  flexible 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CWSTAFf 


ROSEMONT,  Dl.  —  Planning  for  disas¬ 
ters,  an  unpleasant  but  vital  job.  rests  on  a 
simple  rule:  Expect  the  unexpected. 

With  that  in  mind,  Comdisco  Disaster 
Recovery  Services  (CDRS),  a  $100  mil- 
bon  subsidiary  of  leasing  firm  Comdisco, 
Inc.,  recently  began  migrating  from  dedi¬ 
cated  to  switched  links  between  its  cen¬ 
ters,  so  as  to  give  customers  flexibUity  as 
to  which  of  its  disaster  recovery  facilities 
they  can  use  in  an  emergency. 

Two  elements  make  up  CDRS  Net. 


Business  recovery  facilities,  which  in¬ 
clude  workstations  and  other  business 
systems,  are  where  users  go  to  conduct 
business  when  the  disaster  hits.  "Li^ts- 
out"  computer  recovery  fadbties  contain 
the  Comdisco  hosts  that  take  over  pro¬ 
cessing  when  a  customer’s  computers  are 
taken  out. 

CDRS  onginally  co-located  buaness 
and  computer  recovery  fadbties  in  the 
same  physical  location.  More  recently,  it 
located  the  two  types  of  centers  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  and  bnked  them  with  dedicated 
Unes.  In  this  next  phase.  CDRS  has  begim 
to  implement  a  switched  network  that  will 


allow  users  in  any  business  recovery  facil¬ 
ity  to  access  any  computer  recovery  fadb- 
ty 

One  <rf  the  first  of  CDRS'  2,100  cus¬ 
tomers  to  test  the  network  was  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Insurance  in  Woodland  HiUs.  Calif. 
"We  were  a  bttle  concerned  re^MOse 
time  wouldn’t  be  adequate,”  data  security 
administrator  Sam  Armas  said.  However, 
the  8-bour  test  in  February,  which  linked 
an  IBM  mainframe  in  San  Ramon  with  a 
control  center  in  Cypress.  Calif.,  went  off 
without  a  hitch. 

"In  the  traditional  method,  you'd  be  at 
the  same  kicatioo  as  the  CPU,"  Annas 


said,  addmg  that  running  the  host  from  a 
remote  location  "saves  money  because 
you  don’t  have  torekxaie  a  lot  of  peopte.” 
In  additioD,  using  a  network  adds  a  d^ee 
of  redundancy  to  CDRS’  service,  ensuring 
that  two  neartiy  companies  declaring  a  di¬ 
saster  oo  the  same  day  need  not  share  the 
same  physical  hot  site,  be  said 

"We’re  sticking  the  (computer)  con¬ 
sole  fuDctioD  into  the  user  environment 
instead  of  sending  an  army  of  people  to 
the  CPU.”  said  John  W.  SchladweilCT.  se¬ 
nior  vice-jwesideot  of  business  deveiop- 
ment  at  CDRS. 

The  next  step  in  CDRS  Net.  due  to  be 
completed  by  July  1991.  will  mvtrfve  inte¬ 
grating  CDRS’s  Canadian  and  Europ^ 
centers  mlo  the  netwcffk.  Schladweiler 
said. 

Because  a  "survivable”  netwtwk  is  so 
essential  to  this  approach,  CDRS  has 
three  paths  into  eat^  center,  including  a 
very  small-aperture  terminal  (VSAT)  for 
accessing  a  backup  sateiote  network. 

Loi»9-€ftstiinc«  occnsa 

The  "Uue  sky”  use  for  such  a  network. 
Schladweiler  said,  would  be  to  distribute 
pmrftssing  and  stOTage  even  more  —  for 
example,  connecting  a  CPU.  data  tapes 
and  users  located  in  three  separate  kica- 
tioos.  Users  can  already  remotely  access 
the  remote  computer  control  center  over 
dial-up  lines. 

'That  is  exactly  what  Mami-based 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
in  Florida  did  in  its  test  of  the  network  in 

April,  ««iri  mnting^fwy  pbnningmnrrfina- 

tor  Robert  Suarez. 

"We  didn’t  send  people  to  the  busine^ 
recovery  cento  f®  Texas),  where  we'd 
normally  have  to  go,"  Suvez  said.  "We 
wv  our  data  tapes,  and  the  CDRS  staff 
loaded  than.” 

Nor  did  Suarez's  SO-person  informa¬ 
tion  systems  staff  go  to  their  normally 
A»«gnarAtfl  CDRS  control  center  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.  they  remained  in  Miaini  and 

the  Atlanta  Polity  over  dial-up 
phone  hues  using  a  angle  workstatkn. 


Virus 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

V^shington,  D.C..  office  of  Cooqputo 
ProfessioQals  for  Social  Re^nosibility 
(CPSR).  which  supports  the  provisioiL 
"The  law  should  oxtke  dear  to  computer 
users  that  potentially  dangerous  experi- 
fTiw<s  cannot  be  conducted  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  puts  users  at  risk.” 

However.  Rotcnberg  said  CPSR  op¬ 
poses  the  provisioa  that  would  extend  tte 
law’s  reach  to  aD  computers  used  in  inter¬ 
state  fvwnwwme  OT  communicatioo.  Ro- 
tenberg  said  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
the  existing  law  is  inadequate. 

He  abo  said  that  mqnnsBon  in  scope  in¬ 
vites  viobtioos  of  First  Amendment  and 
due  process  rights.  Searches  of  computer 
systems  are  inevitabty  broader  than  phys¬ 
ical  searches  and  are  more  easily  abused. 

In  addition,  Rotenberg  said  that  moot- 
tnrmgrnmputocornmunicatioosandbul- 
letin  boards  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
sorts  of  dvil  liberties  safeguards  as  now 
apply  to  wiretapping. 

Two  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives 
bilb.  introduced  IVi  years  ago.  wixdd  beef 
up  the  felony  penalties  for  wiDful  comput¬ 
er  miscfaief  but  are  currently  locked  in  a 
jurisdictiooal  dispute  and  are  not  Qcely  to 
go  anywhere,  a  Judiciary  Committee 
staffer  said. 
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Booker 
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waged  a  rbetoncaJ  battie  od  Capital  Hill 
and  at  the  Federal  Congrmmcaboos  Com- 
mtssioo  (FCQ,  asking  for  rebef  from  tbe 
oversight  that  it  said  hinders  its  business, 
faradnxically.  until  AT&T  seems  to  fal¬ 
ter.  lawmakers  wiQ  be  reluctant  to  permit 
a  change  in  the  status  quo.  At  tbe  same 
time,  cynics  have  suggested  that  AT&T 
today  has  bttie  incentive  to  develop  star- 
thng  new  services  to  take  market  share 
from  its  competitors,  since  this  would  ^ 
choe  pobcyindters  to  tighten  AT&T’s  ^ 
regulatory  bonds. 

Those  opposing  a  freer  AT&T  can 
now  point  to  a  financially  struggling 


Sprint  and  to  MCI’s  announcement  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  that  it  plans  to  acquire  Tele¬ 
com  USA  as  pnxtf  t^t  the  long-distance 
market  is  shrinking,  not  expanding. 

The  stiffening  resolve  legi^tors 
was  evident  earlier  this  month,  when  a 
skeptical  House  telecommunications 
subcommittee  asked  FCC  Chairman  Al¬ 
fred  Sikes  why  tbe  commission  was  bent 
on  lifting  AT&T’s  "dominant  carrier" 
status.  Sikes  repbed  that  he  stiU  views 
AT&T  as  the  industry’s  dominant  player, 
but  be  added  that  tbe  FCC  could  still  con¬ 
sider  easing  some  regulations  for  services 
in  which  AT&T  foces  competitiocL 

But  we  must  also  coosi^  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  r^ulatkms  designed  to  protect 
cOTsumers  may  have  tbe  opposite  effect. 
Take  the  "iwke  cap/price  floor"  regula¬ 


tion  that  AT&T  now  operates  under. 
According  to  a  recent  report  from  Multi¬ 
national  Business  Services,  this  scheme 
may  actuaVy  be  keeping  prices  artificially 
high,  preventing  a  price  war  that  would 


Regulation 

designed  to  protect 
consumers  may  have 
the  opposite  effect. 


ultimately  benefit  consumers. 

Moreover.  Sprint’s  woes  should  not 
be  placed  at  the  feet  of  a  partially  unteth¬ 
ered  AT&T,  analysts  said.  "They  are 


losing  because  of  ineptitude,"  declared 
Frank  Dzubeck,  president  Washing- 
ttm,  D.C.-based  Communications  Net¬ 
work  Architects.  Sprint’s  cost  struc¬ 
tures,  be  said, are  out  of  whack: 
"[Service]  costs  them  more  than  anyone 
else,  but  they  still  want  to  sell  it  for  less." 

The  FCC  and  its  chairman  are  walk¬ 
ing  on  a  political  razor  blade.  Fh'edictably, 
legislators  can  take  easy  shots,  beUow- 
ing  about  "mondithic"  AT&T.  (Actually, 
FCC  figures  show  that  AT&T  has  a  67% 
market  share  overall,  46%  to  52%  for 
high-end  services.)  But  Sikes'  position 
that  all  policies  are  worthy  of  review  is 
reasonable  and  should  not  be  rejected 
because  o(  a  stumUe  at  S^nint. 


Booker  is  CompmUrworU's  Chicago  bureau  chief. 


BIT  BLAST 

Wollongong 
taps  reseller 


The  WoUoatgoog  Group,  loc.  said  it 
intends  to  add  Vitek  Systems  Distribu- 
tion  to  its  hst  of  resellers  of  Wollongong 
Integrated  Networking  Sohitioos  (WINS) 
and  Pathway  software.  WINS  is  based  on 
the  Transmission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  and  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  protocols  to  provide  microcomputer- 
to-maiRfraine  integration.  Pathway 
software  integrates  desktop  computers 
into  a  companywide  network.  The  vendor 
also  said  it  has  signed  a  distributian  agree¬ 
ment  with  Philips  Informabon  Systems  in 
Apddoorn.  Netherlands,  for  integrating 
selected  WINS  products  into  tbe  semi- 
cooductor  manu^urer’s  computers  for 
international  distribution. 


wboU 


8%  of  AT&Fs  business  customers 
reportedly  be  affected  by  a  {s-o- 
posed  2%  rate  increase  for  tbe  carrier’s 
Software-Defined  Network,  Megacom 
WATS  and  Pro  WATS  offerings.  The  car¬ 
rier  said  tbe  proposed  increase  reflects  Hs 
network  inve^meot  and  inflation  costs. 


Stemens  Communicntiotis  Syatema, 
lac.  said  it  wiD  participate  in  a  puUk 
metropofitan-area  network  field  trial  with 
Bell  oi  f^nnsytvattia.  QPSX  Com- 
nmnicationa  Ltd.  and  Temple  Uni- 
venhy  to  provide  engineering  and  logis- 
tica!  support  to  QPSX  throughout  the 
trial,  sbt^  for  sometime  this  summer. 

Chip  maker  Advanced  Micro  Devices, 
Inc.’s  Advanced  Networking  Test  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Fiber  Oistribated  Data  Interface 
nteroper^nbty  announced  results  of  its 
first  nadtiveodor  test  invotving  nine  ven¬ 
dors' products.  Tbe  cornfany  said  that  tbe 
test  revealed  iltat  dffferent 
bons  of  Statioo  Managemeia  6.1  —  tbe 
standard  for  managing  the  fiber  local-area 
networt  at  tbe  physical  layer  —  were  b- 
teropenfaie  and  that  6.1  can  be  back- 
wirdKxnipatAle  with  Versioo  S.  1 . 

Slnva  Corp.  is  offering  a  deal  throii^ 
out  this  month  allowing  owners  of  a  Fast- 
path  1, 2  or  3  gateway  or  Carman  Galnr- 
boi  to  trade  in  their  ants  and  purchase  a 
Fastpath  4  for  $999  (regtdarly  $2.79S). 
Tbe  gateways  bnk  Ethernet  and  Apple 
rnmpiitrr,  lac.  I^orahaat  networks, 
and  Fastpath  4  supports  both  tlack  and 
thin  Ethmnet  cabii^ 


We  Wrote  The  Book 
Appreciate  Mcrosoft 


ZBtmom  StSTBUSNNOWOESJlQtW- 


PQyout 
preinstalled  phis  a  free  \Ccrosoft 
Mouse.GmngyourWindowsapplica- 
tions  a  common  look,  so  ^  can 
upnew^^tications easily  Almost 

And,  you  get  something  more. 

Manuhicturer^  rebates  of  up  to  $450 
on  todays  most  advanced  sttftware 


canons  database.  P 
easy  Odeara  and  use. 


designed  for  Windows  v3j0l  Everything 
from  Aldus*  PageMaker”  to  Mkiosoft 
Wjrd”  far  Winrows. 

Purchase  a  qu^ying  Zenith  Data 
Systems  hard  drive  desktop  Pc  today 
yijxl  receive  up  to  $450  in  relates.  But 
hurry  this  offff  is  good  for  purdiases 
made  thrqu^  Se^ember 28. 199(1 
For  more  inKTonation  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Medallion  Resdlet;  call 
i-8oo.s23-g3ga 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area  networking 
hardware 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  announced  the 
HP  18226A  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  (ISO)  protocol  interpreter  for 
the  HP  4972A  lo<al-area  netw^  proto¬ 
col  analyzer. 

Tlie  interpreter  nionitors  and  displays 
ISO  protocol  headers  in  descriptive  for¬ 
mats  that  enable  LAN  managers  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  network’s  ISO  protocol  operation 
and  isolate  problems. 

The  product  can  also  decode  several 
types  of  protocols  through  the  Session 


layer  of  the  Open  Systems  Interccmnect 
model,  the  vendor  said.  The  18226A  is 
priced  at  $960:  the  4972A  sells  for 
$18,540. 

HP 

3000  Hanover  St. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304 
(800)  752-0900 


Local-area  networking 
software 

Unipress  Software.  Inc.  has  announced 
Macnix,  an  Apple  CfMuputer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh  software  package  that  enaUes  users 
to  access  Unix-based  systems  in  a  Macin¬ 


tosh-style  gra^^ucal  user  environment 
The  product  was  designed  to  be  used 
with  serial  or  Ethernet  connectioos.  It  en¬ 
ables  users  to  simultaneously  access  Unix 
operating  systems  and  Unix  appbcabons. 
It  can  emulate  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VTlOO  and  VT220  terminals  and  pmoits 
Macintosh  systems  to  communicate  with 
Unix  hosts  over  dial-up  and  local  RS-232 
lines  at  speeds  up  to  1 9. 2K  bit/sec. 

Pricing  begins  at  $800. 

Unipress 

2025  Lincoln  Highway 
Edison.  NJ.  08817 
(201)985-8000 

Viewstar  Corp.  has  ammunced  the  Entry 
Level  System,  a  document  image  pro 
ces^g  software  package  designed  to  run 


On  How  Tb  Fully 
Windows  \fersion  3.0. 


IClQ 


.  lUusHi^Mihr 

Nn  rndgpR  -JO 


Am  i*  PiT^esskmal  for  total ‘word 


DRAW  The  ideal  flkistTa- 
tkn  prugrain  far  novices  or 
professnnais. 


DynaCammf  An  kfealcommuni- 
cations  solution  ^  in  synchnnous 
or  asyodiranous  versions. 


Legacy' for  advanced  word 
processing  and -WYSIWYG- 
layout 


tkClL- 


N6cniS(A  Wxd  for  Windows' 
far  quickiy  combining  text, 
graphics  and  data. 


The  Microsoft  Mouse.  The 
industry  standani  for  fingertip 
cottroL  1 


Windows  Wvkstation'  Network¬ 
ing  with  Windows  made  ^ple. 


The  Zcaith  Data  Systems  Sphere 
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on  NoveQ,  Inc.  networks. 

The  product  includes  software  mod¬ 
ules  for  capturing,  storing,  retrieving, 
managing,  processing  and  outputting  doc- 
umetf  images:  two  19-tn.  monitors;  and 
an  optica]  disc  storage  unit 

The  Entry  Level  System  is  priced  at 
$  130,000  or  $97,500  without  hardware. 
Slewatar 

5820  SbeUmound  St. 

EneryvUle,  Calif.  94608 
(415)841-8565 

Omni  Solutions.  Inc  has  announced  a  61e 
system  designed  to  enable  users  to  move 
large  files  in  the  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc 
Network  File  Systems  (NFS)  chent/ser- 
ver  environment 

The  Omni  FQe  System  connects  to  a 
standard  interface  in  the  Sun  operating 
system.  It  is  compatibte  with  NFS  and 
completely  transparent  to  NFS  chest 
workstations.  The  system  can  be  used  on 
file  systems  where  files  containing  more 
than  96K  bytes  of  data  predominate. 

The  prodi^  lists  at  $9,950. 

Omni  Solutions 
381 E.  Eveism  Ave. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  9404 1 
(415)966-1024 


Network  services 

BT  Tymnet,  Inc.  has  announced  a  family 
of  bundled,  port-based  syndirooous 
services  that  provides  users  with  X.25 
host  access  to  a  Tymnet  network. 

Xhnks  Express  mdndes  leased-hne 
private  access  port  services  far  X.25  in¬ 
terfaces  at  up  to  1 9.2K  bit/sec 

Xhnks  provides  users  with  aO  elonents 
needed  far  an  X.2S  bost-to-Tymnet  coo- 
nectioo  for  $900  per  month. 

BT  Tymnet 
2560N.FirMSt. 

San  Jooe.  Calif.  95161 
(408)922-0250 


Front  ends,  multiplexers 

Racal-VKhc  has  introduced  two  series  of 
multqilexers  that  aDow  far  ig)  to  32  syn- 
chroDous  or  asynchronous  data  channeb. 

The  Racal-Vadic  7500  and  7600  series 
of  fflultfalexers  provide  network  consoh- 
datioo  by  integrating  voice,  faramfle  and 
data  on  <figital  links  in  multivendor  envi- 
roomeots. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1 ,495  to  $6,770 
for  the  7500  series  and  $1,790  to  $2,385 
for  the  7600  series,  depending  on  msnber 
of  channels  available. 

Rocol-Vadk 
1708  McCarthy  Blvd. 

MUpitoo,  Calif.  95035 
(408)432-6008 

T3plus  Netwofkmg.  Inc  has  announced  a 
45M  bit/sec  T3  data  service  unit  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  T3  channel  access  for 
network  elements  that  require  wide 
bandwidth. 

The  DSU4S  enables  geograplhcally 
Aspersed  oomputers,  peripherals  and 
highspeed  local-area  nrtwoiks  to  be  in- 
tercoonected  via  standard  T3  fates.  The 
product  provides  framing,  electrical  in¬ 
terfaces  and  rate  cooversioos  neceasary 
to  link  hi^i-speed  data  terminal  equip- 
meiit  with  private  or  pafahcT3  services.  ^ 

A  standard  coofiguratioo  is  priced  at 
$12,500. 

TSphu  Networking 
2840  Son  Tomaa  Expy. 

Swiww  Clara,  Calif.  9505 1 
(408)727-4545 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


THE  UVEST  REPOmS 
ARE  GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  1AMXM  USERS. 


What’s  news  is  that  you  no  longer  have  to  spend  hours 
writing  code  to  develop  applications  and  produce  reports. 

Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
report  writer  now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide 
you  with  the  tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  genera¬ 
tors,  editors,  screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  con¬ 
trols.  So  you  can  write  applications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it 
takes  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

FOCUS  also  lets  you  join  relational  and  non-relational  data. 
So  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL  tables  with  Enscribe 
files,  and  even  convert  and  populate  new  tables  from 
existing  files,  Tbu  don't  neki  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS 
automatically  generates  the  necessary  syntax. 


Ttxir  end  users  will  te  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click" 
^blelalk'"  facilities.  And  without  ever  having  to  learn  the 
FOCUS  language. 

As  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are  porta¬ 
ble  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms.  Such  as 
IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  PCs  under  DOS,  OS/2  and  LANS. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433  ext.  3700.  Or  you  can  write 
to  Information  Builders  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NewVbrk,  NY 
10001.  We’ll  be  happy  to  EC 

give  you  the  full  report  on  llOll  ■ 

FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  It— r  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


ThsKMrtBervnircterslDnufwerQiASoftMaFcproducB  by  thar  tradenames  In  rnosl.  ifnoiaucases.  ttrese  designations  are  ct»<Tied  as  traderrtarks  or  registered  rrademarttsCytheir  respective  corrtpan«5. 


COS  •  •  LAN  •  TANOEM  •  UMX  •  BM  M^frame  •  OEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  DOS  •  SUN  •  LAN  •  TANDEM  •  HP  •  BULL 


BULL  •  OS/S  •  LAN  •  TANDEM  •  UNIX  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP  •  WANS  •  BULL  •  POOUBFOPCKSB  •  OB/B  •  LAN  •  TANOEM  •  UNIX  •  IBM  Malnframa  •  OEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP 
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JJamea  R.  Kin¬ 
ney  has  been 

~|  president  and 
Iduef  mforma- 
Itkn  officer  at 
Cerieoo  Compentee,  Inc. 
inMinneapc^. 

Kinney.  51.  bad  been 
vice-preaddent  mformation 
management  at  Genera] 
Fooda-USA  in  White  Plains. 
N.Y.  Heqient  11  years  at 
General  Foods,  rising  from 
manager  to  vice-president. 

Prior  to  that,  Kinney  was 
a  management  cottsuhant  at 
Northwest  Industries  and  at 
Ccesap.  both  in  Chicaga  He 
abo  spent  six  years  at  IBM. 

Kinney  bote  sbediekir’s 
degree  in  naval  engmeering 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade¬ 
my  and  a  master's  degree  in 
marketing  from  Northwest- 
em  Universfty. 

He  is  a  member  the 
board  (tf  directors  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment. 

D.  P.  “Pat” 
Payne  has  been 
named  semor 
vice-president  of 
strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  sales  and 
marketing,  nformatioo  sys¬ 
tems  and  qoahty  programs  at 
Waste  Mauiagietiieat. 
lac.  in  Oak  Brook,  m 
Ibyne,  47.  bad  been  with 
IBM  snce  1969.  He  started 
as  adnumatrative  assistant 
to  Uie  chairman  of  the  board 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
seniar  executive  posi^  fw 
the  Midwest  regioo,  a  post 
he  had  bdd  since  1967. 

F^yne  bote  a  bachelor's 
degree  IP  business  adminis- 
tiatian  from  Texas  A&M 
University. 


Edward  Richer  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  micro- 
systems  support  at  Chicago- 
based  THbiioe  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co. 

Ftocfaer  was  promoted 
from  director  of  business  af¬ 
fairs  for  IVibune's  Indepen¬ 
dent  Network  News  in  New 
York,  irtiere  be  win  continue 
tobebssed. 

Before  joining  Tiibune, 
Fischer  wss  a  financial  man¬ 
ager  at  CBS  News.  He  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Car¬ 
negie  MeUon  University  and 
an  MBA  from  the  University 
of  Ibnnsytvania’s  Wharton 
School 


Clear  VISTAs  for  Continental  Bank 

CIOGigerich  is  serious  about  building  a  newISarchitecturetomatehbank'snewmission 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


John  Gigerich  is  a  man  who  un¬ 
questionably  has  his  ducks  in  a 
row.  In  fact,  he  has  them  in  five 
rows.  26  ducks  in  aU,  with  a  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Raisin  or  three  thrown 
in  for  good  measure. 

Gigerich,  chief  information  officer 
at  Continental  Bank  Cocp.  in  Chicago, 
has  marked  the  com^etion  of  various 
projects  throughout  his  career  with 
small  Donald  Duck  figures  in  various 
poses,  each  signifying  some  major  as¬ 
pect  of  the  project.  Gigerich  collects 
them  because  “you've  got  to  keep  a 
sense  of  humor  about  it  and  not  t^ 
this  stuff  too  seriously,"  he  says. 

But  Gigerich  is  d^  serious  about 
radically  reshaping  the  way  Ccmtinen- 
tal  does  business,  and  be  hu  the  man¬ 
date  of  Chairman  TlxKnas  Theobald  to 
imfdement  his  plan  for  VISTA,  or  Vi¬ 
sion  for  Infcrmation  Systems  Technol¬ 
ogy  Architecture. 

VISTA  is  just  that:  a  brood,  sweep¬ 
ing  change  tlut  will  affect  the  way  Con¬ 
tinental  does  business  for  years  to 
come,  if  implemented  successfully. 
Other  banks  have  made  plans  for  simi¬ 
lar  projects  but  foiled  to  bring  the  job  to 
fruition.  Those  who  know  Gigerich 
give  him  at  least  even  odds  to  make  it 
happen. 

“Most  banks  have  plans  and 
back  off,  and  John  has  actually  been 
able  to  stick  with  it>"  says  Stewart  A. 
Richards,  director  of  the  business  ar¬ 
chitecture  practice  at  Nolan  Norton  & 
Co.,  a  Le^^gton,  Mass.-based  infor- 
mation  systems  coosuhancy  that  has 
worked  with  Continental  “Whether 
J<rfm  is  going  to  be  the  first  to  break  the 
sound  barrier,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think 
they  have  a  good  chance  to  do  it" 

For  the  bank,  it’s  a  shift  in  image 


Programmers  find  more  in  vendor  paychecks 

mer  levels,  thoae  working  for  software 
and  services  firms  received  raitts  be¬ 
tween  5.9%  and  6.2%  in  1989.  while 
raises  for  those  in  genenl  mdustiy 
w«e  5.3%  to  5.8%.  Mercer  found  sim¬ 
ilar  results  for  mcreases  budgeted  for 
thisyear  and  projected  for  1991. 

‘  The  services  firms  tend  to  lead  the 
market  in  those  types  of  positioQS  be¬ 
cause  they're  defeated  to  that  bosi- 
ness,"  said  Mary  Lowe,  Mercer’s  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  the  survey. 

In  two  out  of  three  telecommumca- 
tioos  categories,  however,  the  tables 
are  turned  The  average  senior  pro- 
grammer/analyst  in  telecomniunica- 
tioos  in  a  user’s  IS  deportmeit  earns 
$47,600,  compared  to  $43,800  st  a 
services  vendor.  An  associate  pro- 
grammer/analyst  at  the  uaer  company 
averages  $29300,  compared  with 
$28,500  at  a  vendor. 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Vendors  of  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  pay  their  programmers 
and  anafysts  more  than  user 
companies  do  — 
and  give  bigger 
raises.  But  if  you’re  a  tele- 
communicabocks  special¬ 
ist.  you  are  probabfy  bet¬ 
ter  ^  working  on  the  user 
side. 

Those  are  conclusions 
<rf  two  employee  cooipen- 
saboo  surveys  completed 
by  New  York-based  actuarial  firm  WQ- 
liam  M.  Mercer,  Inc.  Mercer  surveyed 
12  programmer/analyst  job  categories 
in  1 1 0  vendors  that  bdoog  to  the  trade 
assodabon  Adapso,  then  compared 
their  total  compensation  with  t^t  of 


similar  posiboos  in  informaboo  sys¬ 
tems  departments  of  more  than  1300 
“general  industry"  firms. 

In  the  12  job  categories,  the  aver¬ 
age  vendor-paid  salary  of  $3^,100  was 
2.4%  higher  than  the  $35,200  found  in 
user  convanies.  Mercer 
surveyed  associate,  inter- 
roeifiate  and  senior  pro- 
grammer/analysts  in  four 
areas;  (derating  systems, 
software  developmeat, 
telecommunicaboos  and 
applications.  The  softw^ 
devetopment  category  re- 
fened  to  actual  product 
development  and  was  not  incliided  for 
user  companies. 

Furthermore,  salaries  wiO  increase 
at  a  higber  rate  for  vendor-employed 
IS  professionals,  the  results  s^  At 
executive,  supervisor  and  piogiam- 


ConHwanlal's  Olgarfdi  gets good  odds  on  eneceeding  witk  kis  IS  plans 


sodptyie  from  a  full-service  bank  that 
competed  for  both  refoil  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers  to  one  that  concen¬ 
trates  solely  on  corporations,  insbtu- 
bonal  investors  and  high-income 
imfividuals.  For  IS.  this  means  a  change 
from  a  mainframe-based,  transacbon- 
processtng  organiaabon  to  one  in 
which  infbnnaboo  is  processed  pri¬ 
marily  throufi^  woriesfoboos. 

G^erich  joined  Continental  in  Janu- 
ary  1986  to  make  the  IS  shtfl  Former¬ 
ly  chief  administrabve  officer  with  IS 
respoosibilibes  at  First  Bank  Systems, 


Inc.  in  Minneapolis,  Gigerich  had 
turned  down  a  Coobnenfol  job  offer  in 
1985,  after  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ana  Corp.  had  rescued  what  was  then 
Continental  nfipois  Bank  and  Trust  Ca 
from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The 
FDiC  had  intervened  m  1984,  when 
the  hard-driving,  loose-dealing  reign  of 
former  Coobnental  Chairman  Roger 
E.  Anderson  was  clsintegrating. 

“In  effect,  what  we're  trying  to  do 
is  take  a  coovenbosal  oonmercial  bank 
that  iwy-iW  thmtigh  a  nighlmTiah 

Contimnodonpage57 
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Bull  can  integrate  your  PC  LANs  at  the  work 
group  level  and  the  enterprise  level  too. 

Bull  offers  OS/2  and  UNIX  *  work  group  serv¬ 
ers— as  well  as  the  products  and  experience  to 
make  them  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  networks, 
including  SNA. 

For  years,  major  corporations  and  government 
agencies  worldwide  have  entrusted  Bull  with  their 
network  needs.  We  have  developed  real  world 


solutions  that  integrate  the  desktop,  the  work 
group,  and  the  enterprise. 

Bull  is  the  one-stop  resource.  We  meet  your 
LAN  and  WAN  requirements  with  network  design, 
installation  and  support,  custom  applications 
development,  and  system  integration  services. 

For  more  information  on  Bull’s  server  technol¬ 
ogy.  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  210.  In  Canada, 
1-800-268-4144. 


Worklwiclt* 

Iiifornuitioii 

SvslF'in"> 

Bull 
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Not-so-spectacular 
computer  crimes  by 
not-so-sarely  criminals 

SPECTACULAK  COMPUTER 
CRIMES 

By  Buck  BkxxnBecker 
Domjones-lrwin,  $22.96 


I  picked  iq>  Spectacular  Computer 
Cfimes  wi^  considerable  enthusiasin 
becauae  its  author.  Buck  BloomBecker.  is 
considered  to  be  one  erf  the  couiitry.>top 


that  it  would  be  informative 
— even  fun  —  to  read 
BloomBecker  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Center  for 
Con^wter  Crime  Data 
(NCCCD).  His  research  on 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
computer  crimes  has  been  es- 
peci^  valuable  to  me.  and  1 
have  referred  to  his  findings 
in  sev«al  articles  that  I  have 
written  for  ComputerworUL 

Despite  its  nanae,  Spectacular  Com¬ 
puter  Crimes  is  iar  from  spectacular. 
This  recounting  of  computer-related 
crimes  does  not  go  much  beyond  report¬ 
ing  information  that  has  alre^  an)eared 


the  book  are  arguably  not 
even  computer  crimes. 

There  is  one  case  about 
Katya  Komisaruk.  whom 
BloomBecker  dubs  “The 
Princess  of  C(»nputing,’'  a 
young  woman  who  trashed  an 
[BM  3031  mainframe  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  with 
a  crowbar.  Yet  another  case 
attempts  to  make  a  computer 
criminal  out  of  Obver  North 
on  the  bagi«s  that  the  Marine  lieutenant 
cdonel  used  electronic  mail  in  carrying 
out  the  acts  be  was  ultimately  found  guilty 
of  committing. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  crimes  relat¬ 
ed  in  the  book  are  not  intriguing  —  cer¬ 
tainly  readers  who  know  little  about  com¬ 


puter  crimes  will  find  most  of  these  cases 
fascinating,  UnfcNtunately,  these  same 
readers  will  also  find  too  much  irrelevant 
autobiographical  material  and  pers<mal 
observation  mized  in  with  the  crimes. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  that  seems 
to  have  been  written  while  the  author 
stood  on  a  soapbox.  BkXHnBecker  is  con¬ 
sistently  preadiy  and  at  times  places  too 
much  importance  on  his  views  on  comput¬ 
er  crime.  For  example,  after  telling  read¬ 
ers  that  this  bocA  is  a  he  adds:  "I 
wish  that  you  could  have  benefits  like 
those  I've  experienced  in  my  10  years  of 
involvement  studying  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  OMnputing.’' 

He  several  potshots  at  Donn 
Parker,  a  cconputer  security  consultant  at 
SRI  International  and  a  rival  of  sorts.  The 
two  have  aired  their  differing  views  on 
computer  crimes  at  considerabte  length 
at  industry  evoits  in  recent  years. 

For  example,  eariy  in  the  book  Bloom¬ 
Becker  details  I^iker’s  stereotype  of  a 
computer  criadnal  as  someone  who  is 
“usually  bright,  eager,  highly  motivat¬ 
ed,'’  and  then  labds  the  deletion  as  “at 
bek  a  historical  relic  and  at  worstan  invi- 
tatkm  to  ignore  the  realities  that  confitmt 
us  in  the  war  against  cmnputer  crime." 
Yet  bter  in  the  book  he  bolsters  his  views 
with  fbiker’s  wbm>  it  is  convenient. 

In  HoomBecker's  defense,  Ibrker  has 
repeatedly  scoffed  at  the  data  generated 
by  the  NCCCD.  partkularty  Bloom- 
Becker's  estimate  that  computer  crime 
costs  $500  million  per  year.  Ibiker  main¬ 
tains  that  because  so  few  crimes  are  re¬ 
ported.  it  is  thus  impossible  to  accurately 
calculate  the  magnitiMW  of  the  problem. 
That  KoomBecker  wants  to  return  the 
potshots  is  understandable,  but  this  sort 
of  caterwauhng  Is  absurd  in  the  context  of 
this  book. 

more  botbersome  is  that  Bloom¬ 
Becker  says  his  center  has  spent  consid- 
er^de  time  studying  the  makeup  and  mo- 
tivatioos  of  computer  criminal^  yet  be 
adds  little  insi^  to  that  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  defines  computer  crime  by  say¬ 
ing  what  it  is  not  a«l  then  rehikantly 
hands  out  a  definition  that  some  readers 
win  find  overiy  broad.  BtoomBedeer's  po¬ 
sition  is  that  anything  rdated  to  a  comput¬ 
er  that  is  either  the  target  or  instrument 
of  a  crime  should  be  categorised  as  a  com¬ 
puter  crime.  Thus  be  would  consider,  for 
example,  the  theft  of  blank  floppy  disks  or 
electronic  components  or  the  physical  de¬ 
struction  of  computer  hardwke  as  com¬ 
puter  crimes. 

Ife  places  the  modvatioQS  of  computer 
crooks  in  sudi  categories  as  “the  iday- 
pen,"  “cookie  jar"  and  "land  of  opportuni- 
tjr"  and  coodkles  that  these  categories 
are  not  exhaustive  or  chiseled  in  stone. 
He  then  encourages  readers  to  write  to 
him,  paiticulariy  those  who  feel  that  he 
has  missed  a  “sipificant  attitude."  Just 
who  is  the  expert  here  anyway? 

At  other  times,  BloomBecker  snipes  at 
the  media  for  seosationalizmg  the  im)b- 
lem  of  computer  crime,  and  undoubtedly 
that  is  a  valid  complaint  But  to  tag  one's 
book  “spectacular'’  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
engaging  in  the  same  sort  of  hyperbole  be 
condemns. 

Had  BloomBecker  stuck  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  original  premise  —  that 
is,  to  relate  stories  of  computer  crimes  in 
an  entertaining  bshion  —  this  book 
mi^t  have  lived  up  to  its  title. 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


Alfiaxtef  is  CempmterworU’s  aeaior  editor,  ad- 
vsDced  tedwoloc'. 


in  docess  of  oew^taper  articles  over  the 
experts  on  computer  crime.  1  was  certaiD  past  several  years.  Some  of  the  cases  in 
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Following 
Galileo’s  lead 

'  Information 
;  systems  execu* 
j  lives  who  are 
seeking  to  intro- 
I  duce  imaging 
technok)gy  into 
their  organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  challenges  they 
are  very  similar  to  those  that 
faced  the  astroQomer  Galileo  as 
be  championed  a  new  worldview 
in  the  17th  century. 

Early  in  his  career,  Galileo 
recognized  that  reality  as  inter- 
preted  by  authority  figures  (for 
example,  the  cbur^,  the  board 
of  directors,  vendor  sales  liter¬ 
ature  or  senior  management) 
was  frequently  at  wide  variance 
with  the  reality  observed.  (}ah- 
leo  came  to  thk  conclusion  not 
because  he  was  a  firee  thinker 
and  something  of  a  belligerent 
—  which  he  was  —  but  because 
the  telescope  that  he  pointed  to 
the  heavens  provided  an  entirely 
new  data  set  that  seemed  to 
disprove  official  doctrines  re- 
ganling  the  cosmos. 

In  a  very  similar  manner,  im¬ 
aging  provides  IS  executives 
with  an  entirely  new  set  d  data 
to  chew  on.  The  tmfdications  of 
this  expanded  data  set  seem  to 
di^irove.  or  at  least  call  into  seri¬ 
ous  questioo,  the  official  doc¬ 
trines  regarding  how  systems 
should  be  planned,  built  and 
managed.  Many  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  procedures  for  planning  and 
buiding  systems  are  not  rele¬ 
vant  in  an  image-enabled  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Few  example,  the  manageri¬ 
al  baDet  associated  with  generat¬ 
ing  a  ‘'yes”  decision  on  imro- 
ducing  imaging  technok)gy  — 
even  on  a  limited  departmental 
bases  of  eight  to  10  woilcstatioos 
for  less  than  $1  milbon  —  can 
take  anywhere  from  18  to  23 
mooths.  Tliia  is  just  the  approv¬ 
al  process;  nothing  has  even 
built  yet 

With  imaging,  the  process 
whereby  new  techndogy  enters 
the  organization  must  be  funda¬ 
mentally  rethought  The  busi- 
oess  cocnmutiity  is  demanding 
just  such  a  rethinking.  This  re¬ 
thinking  must  reflect  the  sad 
reality  that  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  vendors  are  no  longer 
able  to  write  muiuals  fast 
enou^  regarding  what  consti¬ 
tutes  effective  technology  man¬ 
agement  There  is  no  one  to 
copy  anymore. 

Wtfa  regards  to  imaging 
technology,  the  state  of  the  art 
exists  in  the  user  environment, 
not  in  the  veiMkr  lab  —  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  vendor’s  sup¬ 
port  literature.  Techmdogy 


managers  are  going  to  have  to 
discover  their  own  realities 
based  on  empirical  experimen¬ 
tation  with  emerging  technol¬ 
ogies.  For  many,  this  is  a  fright¬ 
ening  thought. 

While  many  of  young  Gali¬ 
leo's  contemporaries  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pi^  continued  to  de¬ 
vour  the  dated  texts  vx) 
teachings  of  Aristotle,  be  based 
his  emerging  knowledge  on  trial- 
and-error  observatkm.  This 
represented  a  new  paradigm  — 
one  that  involved  creating  his 
own  truth  —  observing  and  mea¬ 
suring  what  be  saw. 

We  are  seeing  a  simihr  dis¬ 
tribution  erf  behaviors  among  IS 
executives.  Some  executives 
continue  their  lemming-like  ad¬ 
herence  to  vendor-created  nos¬ 
trums,  but  a  growing  minority 
are  seeking  to  get  in  front  of  the 
power  curve  by  creating  their 
own  knowledge  base  grounded 


ter  the  frmily  of  Duke  (2osnno  11 
de  Media  of  Florence.  He  also 
sent  the  grand  duke  a  telescope 
with  which  be  could  view  his 
namesake  moons. 

Galileo  also  initiated  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  duveh  powers- 
that-be  to  convince  them  that 
their  worldview  might  need 
some  minor  recahbration.  but 
here  be  failed.  The  dergy  was 
very  reluctant  to  look  throu^ 
the  telescope  to  view  the  data 
that  might  coovioce  them.  Goo- 
temporary  techoologtsts  bee 
the  same  dilemma.  Even  when 
one  has  the  facts,  rational  behav¬ 
ior  does  not  necessarily  foOow 
mothers. 

The  Medtd  rewarded  (jab- 
leo's  discoveries  not  because  of 
their  tecfaodt^ical  usefulness 
or  scieittific  importance  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  political  intpact. 
'The  pc^tical  handlers  of  the  Me¬ 
dia  regime  saw  in  (jalfleo's  new 


,  ALELEO  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  having 
'  the  right  message  was  meaningless  unless 
he  also  had  the  right  audience. 


on  firm  specific  experience. 

(Galileo  was  enou^  of  a  real¬ 
ist  to  recognu»  that  being 
‘'right'’  technically  wasn’t 
enou^.  He  understood  that  the 
princes  of  the  day  were  not  ly¬ 
ing  awake  at  night  worrying 
about  what  celestial  bo^  re¬ 
volved  around  another.  They 
had  practical  considerations  to 
deal  with,  such  as  bow  to  keep 
the  peasants  from  revolting. 
Sutrflariy,  do  you  think  the  chair¬ 
man  of  your  organization  really 
careswhetberyoucodeinC+  + 
orCxrfxrf? 

Our  Renaissance  change 
agent  also  orchestrated  a  mul¬ 
tiyear  publicity  strategy  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  pubh- 
dst  on  Hollywood  Boulevard. 
Galileo’s  understanding  of  court 
intrigue  led  him  to  present  a 
persona  to  patrons  that  signifi¬ 
cantly  differentiated  him  firom 
other  Italian  mathpiruitirtaTw  d 
the  age.  He  was  not  a  propeller 
bead.  He  positioned  hims^  as  a 
Fknentine  patrician,  with  su¬ 
perb  Latin  and  Florentine  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  He  was  not  pedan¬ 
tic.  He  not  only  spoke  multiple 
languages,  be  spi^  the  tiiU 
dialorta  internal  to  those  lan¬ 
guages  as  welL 

Galileo  recognized  that  by 
piihtiahing  a  pamphlet  announc¬ 
ing  a  telescopic  universe  of  infi¬ 
nite  space,  he  was  antagonizing  a 
powoful  societal  element  — 
the  church.  A  busmess  unit  mov¬ 
ing  forward  with  a  non-lS  spon¬ 
sored  imaging  initiative  can  be 
expected  to  come  under  some 
hostile  scrutiny  as  weB.  (jalileo 
handled  the  pcAtical  dOemma 
astutely. 

Rrst  and  foremost,  be  albed 
himself  with  the  seniar  line  man¬ 
ager  of  the  day  by  naming  the 
newly  discove^  moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  tte  “Medicean  planets”  af¬ 


worldview  something  they  could 
use. 

A  rule  of  thumb  in  court  soci¬ 
ety  was  that  one's  status  was  de¬ 
termined  less  by  one’s  disci¬ 
pline  than  by  ffie  prince's  frvor. 
By  enaUing  the  reafiatioa  of 
the  prince’s  objectives,  (jalileo 
ensured  a  flow  of  researdi  dol¬ 
lars.  It  may  have  bothered  him 
that  his  scieoce  was  perkxfical- 
ty  cheapened  to  provide  specta¬ 
cles  and  embe  marvels  to  the 
hoi  poUoi.  But  ft  <fid  not  bother 
him  that  the  fundiag  stream  had 
become  an  annuity. 

Organizations  moving  for¬ 
ward  with  imaging  technology 
must  place  the  technology  in  a 
context  of  maximum  busness 
impact.  Pbcmg  the  executive 
dn^  room  menus  on  optical 
disc  is  not  going  to  buy  you 
muchmiodsfaxreiDtbeboagrd- 
room. 'The  inicid  buBoess  qh 
pbcatkn  of  ima^ng  tedmology 
has  to  be  real  —  frid>teningly 
real. 

(jalileo  understood  that  suc¬ 
cess  and  effectiveness  depended 
on  pbdng  his  arguments  in  a  | 
context  conducive  to  accep¬ 
tance.  He  understood  that  hiv-  I 
ing  fighr  mriwagf  wai  mrsfi- 1 
ingless  unless  be  also  had  the 
right  audieiice.  I 

(jafiko  is  moat  famous  for  | 

hta  mntrihiirtnna  fo  nttr  wnA»r.  i 

Standing  of  the  celestial  world.  • 
But  when  we  read  bttwixa  the  | 
lines,  we  find  that  he  also  had  a  I 
unique  and  sophisticated  appre-  | 
dationafhowtheteneatziil  i 
workifiactioi)S.^mi^gDso  j 
far  as  to  say  that  GsBbo  would  I 
have  made  a  bed(  of  a  chief  arfor- 1 
mation  officer.  j 


Accoiding'bDatapcfe 
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When  Dalapn)  survey^  users  of  4GL/RDBMSs. 
PROGRESS  received  Higber  marks  for  leliabiiity  in 
application  development  than  anyone  else.  Higher  than 
OiWle.  Higher  Ifa^  Infotmu.  Higher  than  Ingres  and 
Focus.  In  three  consecutive  surveys. 

PROGRESS  is  mote  reliable  because  h  provides 
data  integrity  thnwgh  automatic  raU^back  recoveiy 
and  automatic  concurrency  control .  And  our  distributed 
datdiase  supporis  two-ph^  commit,  so  you  can 
retain  data  integrity  in  even  the  Ptv-yraJCCC* 

most  complex  netWked  xTSJjKciJO 

environments. 

1b  receive  the  full  Oatapro 
leport,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete 
ev^uatkia  copy  of  PROGRE^, 
just  call  800  EAST  4GL,  or  send 
in  the  coupon  beknv. 
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386  and  486  Windows  useis: 


DOS  Lives. 

Despite  what  you 
may  have  read 


(T) 


Insufficient  memory  to  run  application; 

close  one  or  more  applications  to  increase 
available  memory  and  try  again. 


Wha  Wbidows  3J)  says  there's  not  enough  room  to  run  your  DOS 
programs,  it's  just  trying  to  tell  you  it  needs  QBdM  5.1. 


Wndows  3i)  may  have  been  a  big  step  forward 
for  sonw  programs. 

But  it  was  a  big  step  backward  for  DOS. 
Suddenly,  it  was  1987  all  over  again.  Not  enough 
room  for  DOS  programs  to  run  because  TSls, 
utilities,  drivers  arid  buffers  were  taking  up  room 
your  DC5  programs  need. 

QEMM  5.1  to  the  rescue 

Now,  we've  updated  QEMM  to  provide 
additional  monory  for  DOS  programs  within 
Wmdows3.0. 

QEMM  5.1  works  with  the  built-in  capabilities 
of  your  80386  or  i486  processor  to  find  and 
recover  unused  memory  segrnents.  As  you  can 
see  in  the  chart,  there  are  gaps  in  your  PCs 
memory  usage  above  610K.  QEMM  5.1  fills  those 
gaps  arid  provides  more  room  for  your  DOS 
programs  to  run.  ■ 

And  erf  course,  QEMM  5.1  still  works  with 
DOS  when  you're  not  ruiuiing  Windows. 


You  get  all  the  same  benefits:  up  to  130K  more 
memory  to  run  the  new  generation  of  memory- 
hungry  programs;  space  for  larger  spreadsheets 
and  databa%  files. 


Before  After 

Unused  memory  is  like  hidden  gold  in  your  PC. 
QEMM  finds  it  and  makes  it  available. 


Introducing  DESQview  23 
and  DESQview  386  23 
for  users  of  V^^dows  3.0 

They  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  DESQview 
2.3  can  run  Windows  3.0  programs.  Not  just  in 
Windows  "Real  mode"  but  in  "Standard"  mode. 
That  means  programs  can  be  up  to  16MB. 

And  it  can  run  DOS  programs  and  DOS- 
extended  programs  i.e.,  1-2-3  Release  3,  side-by- 
side. 

DESQview  386  Z3  does  all  that  and  more.  It 
lets  you  run  386  DOS  extended  programs  like 
AutoCAD  386  and  IBM  Interleaf  side-by-side. 

We  never  forget  that  you  set  the  standards. 
And  whatever  standards  you  set— DOS, 
extended  DOS;  Windows— we  will  support. 

We're  committed  to  helping  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  hardware  and  software  today.  And 


SvtkB  Icqaifcatnif:  t4fVkittMd  rCt  «d  IS  &  ud  PCv  Intd  AboveBtMrd,  enhanetd  expandtd  memurv  boards  cumpatible  with  the  AST 

Mttii  tviTm  agd-tn  S^ard'  OpetaMt  'vstm  PC  005  20-10.  MS  005  20-11,  RAMpage,  EMS  4.0  expanded  memurv  boards  •  Dbk  two  diskette  dnves  or  one 
Ilk  CoineROceu]  memev  reifuuemeni  1  diskette  drive  and  a  hard  disk  •  Craphics  Card  (C^tionalf-  Hercules,  IBM 

DCSQnt*)  Syitni  ReqnimKHts;  IBM  PmunaiCiicnpuler  and  IQn''>  ciMipatibles  Coivr.  Graphics  (CCAl.  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics  (EGAl.  IBM  PS/2  Advanced 
•wilh>rN>.  <1191  itOin  hi'34buri>npnKnsursi  with  monnehnenrur  color  disxriav.  GraplucsfVGAi  *  Mouse  (Opbonalk  Mouse  Systems.  Micmsotl  and  canpabbles 


proCTams  specific  to  Microsoft  Windows  EtH-Zl.  GEM  1.1-34  IBM  TopView  1.1 
•  Media:  DESQview  is  available  on  either  5-  /r"  at  l-V--  floppy  diskette. 

Trademarks:  Vtdndows,  MS-00&  Microsoft  Coipwation;  PS/2  interleaf.  TopView 


IBM  hi^mal  Swetn  2  •  Memom  '4<  iK  teco 
•  Ea^hdcd  OpfKiBal’  expanded 
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rience  and  completely  change  it 
to  a  different  kind  of  finandal 
services  company.”  Gigerich 
says. 

Theobald’s  vision,  and  the 
challenge  it  meant,  drew  Giger¬ 
ich  to  Continental.  "Toro  had  a 
different  Mrategy.  a  different 
view  of  how  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  market  was  going  to 
ev(^e,  and  I  saw  it  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  part  of  something 
new  and  different.”  Gigerich 
says. 

"The  pr<^  of  what  you  do 
with  techmriogy  is  a  dramatic 
change  —  it’s  almost  like  I 
changed  industries.”  Gigerich 
adds. 

Dramatic  change  is  certainly 
in  keeping  with  Theobald’s  vi¬ 
sion  of  making  Continental  a 
bank  that  does  high-volume 
transactions  for  a  limited  cus¬ 
tomer  base.  The  job  of  IS,  Giger¬ 
ich  says,  is  "very  simple:  Give  us 
a  technology  strategy  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  business  strategy .  ” 

Simple  to  say.  but  ba^r  to 
do.  Gigerich  is  faced  with  the 
task  at  selling  radical  diange  to  a 
$29  billion  organuatioo  that  is 
still  more  than  25%  owned  by 
the  FDIC.  He  acknowledges  the 
project  will  be  “difficult”  while 
lounging  with  his  foot  over  the 
arm  of  a  comfortable  easy  chair 
inhisa£5ce. 

"What  really  gets  exciting  is 
that  you  move  from  thinking  of 
the  tenk  as  a  transaction  proces¬ 
sor  to  an  information-bas^  com¬ 
pany  where  you  get  information 
in  a  rifle-shot  one'K)ff’  type  of 
transaction.  Gigerich  says. 
"One-off”  is  lingo  for  a  custom 
transaction  built  to  meet  a  spe- 
dffc  customer's  needs,  rather 
than  a  standard  product  offering. 

Sud)  a  strategy  demands  ap¬ 
plications  Uiat  put  up  no  barriers 
to  bank  employees  who  seek  in¬ 
formation  on  a  customer,  re¬ 


gardless  of  whether  they  sat  on 
the  network,  in  a  branch  or  with 
a  laptop  in  a  customer’s  office. 
Continental  will  create  an  over¬ 
arching  central  database  of  cus¬ 
tomer  information  based  on 
IBM’s  DB2.  Account  ofiBcers  will 
be  able  to  download  everything 
the  bank  knows  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  then  tailor  the  appropri¬ 
ate  fiiundal  services  to  that  per¬ 
son  or  firm. 

According  to  tho  ogondo 

Continental  has  an  aggressive 
development  plan  to  meet  its 
five-year  goal  of  implementing 
VISTA,  The  strategy  features 
heavy  emphasis  on  cwnputer- 
aided  softie  engineering  tods 
such  as  Knowiedgeware.  Iik:.’s 
Information  Engineering  Work¬ 
bench  and  Easel  Corp.’s  Easel. 

Thanks  to  these  tods,  Giger¬ 
ich  says,  no  piece  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  puzzle  should  take  more 
than  six  months  to  design  and 
implement.  The  first  project,  an 
apf^tion  to  support  Ccmtinen- 
tal’s  agency  lo^  distributioa 
group,  took  less  than  60  days. 

Gigerk±  is  trying  to  engineer 
a  comfdete  change  in  the  way  IS 
personnel  think  about  devd^ 
mem,  Richards  says.  Gigerich 
defines  diange  by  saying  that 
"you  gotta  kill  what  is  bef (M’S  you 
bring  in  what  the  new  thing  is/ ’ 

"Killing  what  is”  has  required 
a  complete  rethinking  of  the 
business’  architecture,  and  that 
has  occupied  most  of  Gigericb's 
time  since  be  came  to  Continen¬ 
tal  and  Immediately  restructured 
the  entire  IS  organization. 

But  the  shake-up  he  started 
was  just  the  beginning.  He’s 
working  now  to  keep  the  plan  on 
track  and  get  6,000  Cmirinental 
Bank  employees  to  learn  howto 
change  with  the  new  system. 

'This  process  has  taken  the 
better  part  of  a  year.  Gigerich  di¬ 
rected  the  interviewing  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  key  employees,  got  loan 
officers  and  other  emi^yees  as¬ 
signed  ffofn  other  parts  of  the 


business  to  IS,  ran  more  than  SO 
focus  groups  and  pounded  out 
miles  throu^  Coothwotal's  hall¬ 
ways  talking  up  the  plan.  The 
rollout  plan  included  a  three- 
hour  presentatioa  that  was 
^lown  to  1,200  Continental  em¬ 
ployees  at  different  times. . 

‘it  wasn’t  a  cakewalk.”  Gt- 
gerich  says.  "It  was  cantanker- 
ous,  argumentative,  emotional 
during  the  process.  You're  deal¬ 
ing  with  things  like  ‘How  can  we 
afford  to  sit  here  for  10  bciurs 
and  talk  about  what  we  want  to 
do  in  1992  when  we  can‘t  get 
what  we  need  today?'  Ch*,  'You 
guys  in  technology  have  never 
doM  anything  right  before;  why 
in  the  ahoidd  I  waste  my  time 
talking  to  you?*  And  those  were 
the  kind  opening  shots." 

VISTA’s  success  depends  on 
this  all-out  seOing  effort.  Critical 
to  that  effort  is  the  role  played  by 
Ruth  Moederaoo,  hired  by  Gi¬ 
gerich  to  serve  as  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  information  tecfawrfogy 
services  (ITS)  strategic  techni¬ 
cal  planniDg.  and  Theobald’s  be¬ 
lief  that  technology  is  second 
only  to  the  bank’s  emfdoyees  in 
maldng  his  vision  come  true. 

"I  think  roost  people  don’t 
take  the  time  to  do  it  the  way 
Roth  and  John  did."  Richards 
says.  ‘They  worked  at  the  very 
fullest  levds  and  kept  {Theo¬ 
bald  and  his  vice-chairmen]  in- 
vdved  all  the  way  through.  Sec¬ 
ond.  they  focused  on  the  thmgs 
that  were  essential  to  Theo- 
bald'svision." 

Richards  notes  that  systems 
people,  usually  esqiress  initial  en- 
thusiasm  for  a  project,  but  «dien 
things  become  difficult,  they  re¬ 
vert  to  famitnir  habits.  He  says 
Gigerich  "refused  to  yidd  to 
that” 

"Thirdly,  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  care  on  the  roUout  and 
getting  the  buy-in.  which  1  think 
is  going  to  pay  off  m  the  kmg 
run,”  Richards  says. 

If  you’re  John  Gigerich.  it’s  aD 
part  dadding  ducks  to  your  row. 


The  challenge  of  change 


Contmental  Bank  is  in  the  process  of  sig- 
oificaBtiy  changing  the  way  it  does 
busifieas.  but  CIO  John  (figericb  poinU 
out  that  ft  B  abo  rhan^g  "ffie  way 
technology  has  done  busioesa." 

"When  you're  building  standard  products, 
tfamk  about  technology  from  the  perapec- 
tive  of  acde.conaatency.  coat  and  replication/' 
be  says.  "When  you're  bufldiog  a  technology 
ptatfrira  to  supfiort  (iBtomar-drrven  (strmeipr], 
it’s  a  whole  dffierent  mind-acL  You're  tterdmg 
about  flexfldity.  repackagng  and  uffbrmatico 
aooeHiaBty." 

Vnth  the  nuDd^  comes  the  chaBenge  of 
and  nMMging  that  diange  within  the 
reahn  of  the  IS  department  can  be  the  moat  diffi- 
cuk  task  a  manager  can  face. 

‘The  tou^iest  part  of  the  change  in  many 
ways  ia  within  technology  itaetf,  becaiae  we 
tr^ied  people  to  do  things  stBidard  ways,  with 
a  hi^  of  replicatioo,”  (aigerich  says. 


“What  we’re  reiBy  trying  todo  now  ia  learn  a 
different  way  of  doing  anafraa,  of  dong  qrstens 
design,  to  be  drpeadfii  on  other  people  far  key 
parts  their  system,  to  one  lomehwJy  dre's 
code  or  trial  somdiody  efae's  data  fifa. " 

GfgerkhadditfaatlSpeapleDowfaavetofa- 
Gos  on  "what  the  buBBieM  is  trying  to  do  and  not 
on  the  technology  ad  how  to  uae  k." 

The  staff  of  (^oBtaeatari  IS  department  ha 
reacted  in  predfatah^  Based  fiHfaoB:  SoBB  hate 
k,  some  love  k,  moat  are  B  between,  (jigeikh  is 
happy  with  his  staff  and  ha.wahsd  hard  to 
onke  aure  that  the  huge  change  doea't  praapt 
waBmuti. 

Members  of  the  IS  depnrtsieat  we  reoeMag 
extennive  tzaaiiaf  and  are  ramtiag  betwea  the 
drnsiaa  that  in^emea  VISTA  ^  thaw  that 
support  Cominrtkd*!  ciareW  IS  aeeds.  Em¬ 
ployees  leceiTe  frequent  evstaatiaaB,  to  hefa 
curb  feelings  of  bang  left  behind. 

MKHAELmZGBSALD 


Acc(MdiiigTbE)at^)rofe  I 
LastThieeSurv^ 
Hen^TieList 
a4aL/RC®VlSs 
NteEffident 
ThanPROGRESS. 


In  the  Iasi  three  Dalapro  surveys,  no  other  4GL/RDBMS 
topped  PROGRESS  for  efficiency.  Not  Oracle.  Not 
Informix,  Not  Ingres  or  Focus.  Not  anybody. 

Thai's  because  PROGRESS  is  pouerlul  application 
development  software  with  a  cotnpile-and-go  capability 
that  lets  you  generate  eflicient.  hi^-perfoimance  code. 
And  its  high-performance  RDBMS  efficiently  manages 


transaction  ptocessing  through 
a  mulli-thicaded  client/server 
architecture. 

Tb  receive  the  full  Datapro 
repoit,  or  lo  test-drive  a  complete 
evaluation  copy  of  PROGRE^. 
just  call  800  FAST  4GL.  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


Progress- 


□  Scarf  neionrciCDiaiRt^npoft  OR  PROCaSSS 

□  Can  me  n>o«  tte  PMOGRESS  Tea  Dme 

I|tecito7a40L«dR0m(Sia:O3iQm.  □6inoi  aCmu. 
Coapuip  Ma0a(i) - 


Opcntan  Sy— x»KWeWCTt(t): 

ssd' 


■d  Mad  w  IhUk  SWi.  hapCB  SdNarc  Car^ .  5  om  VMu 

‘  '  MA«n.llB:CPZ7S4B5. 
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Get  the  real  thiiig 
the  price  a  r^}ixxhKl^^ 


Title  PostScript®  printii^fcjr  only  $2,499*: 
micit)Iaser™PSn  from'fecas  Instniments* 

Now  you  can  afbid  the  pcnvertul  font 
and  graphics  capabilities  of  the  industry^ 
standaid  Po6iSaipc  software  from  Adobe* 

The  microLaser  PS17  feaanes  oue 
Adobe  PostScript  printing  so  you  don't 
have  K>  setde  for  an  imhaiion  that  costs 
aboutthe  same,  but  gives  you  less.  Plus, 
microLaser  ofleis  these  other  advanc^jes: 

17  Scalable  ^mts.  Plenytogetyou 
staited.  If  you  need  more,  choose  the 
microLaser  PS35  modd,  wrih  35  PostScript 
fonts.  Both  models  feature  the  new  Adobe 
ATM^  font  tendering  technology,  whidi 
improves  the  equality  of  PostScript  ftxus 
and  prims  them  s^nificandy  foster. 

Theindustry  standard.  With 
micTola^  and  PostSci^  you  can  access 
more  than  600  hi^<|uajicy  typefoces  arki 
4,000  softUw  applications.  It’s  also 
comparible  with  the  HP  Laseijet*  Series  II 
and  allows^you  to  switch  betueen  the  HP 
and  PcstScripc  inodes  easily.  Plus,  you  can 
ironnect  microLaser  to  your  PC,  Macintosh* 
or  vinually  any  type  of  computer  hardware. 

019907166036 

*T1  st^gesaaJ  Iw  price.  **BYTE  Marline,  Jul,  1990  issue.  miciDLaser  is  a  tndemaii  of  Tocas  Insmuneras.  ATM  is  a  trademark  and  Adobe  and  PostScript  are  legisiered  trademarks  of 
Adnb^  Sysems,  Inc.  Laseiiet  is  a  registered  oademark  of  Hcwleii'I^ckaid.  Inc.  Maannsh  is  a  leistered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


compact  design,  destined  for  a  cramped 


Superior  paper  handling. 

microLaser’s  pap^diavi^  holds  250  sheets 
— and  itconveriiently  slides  inside  the 
primer  to  save  space.  An  optional,  second 
250^heet  paper  drawer  and  envelope  feeder 
are  available  for  extra  veisadlity. 

The  smaUest  footprint  you’ll  find. 
At  only  13.4"  wide  and  14.2"  deep, 
microLaser  offers  what  BYTE  magazine 
rails,  “an  exquistely  small  footprint  and  a 


if  you’re  not  ready  for  PostScript  yet, 
you  can  buy  the  standard  microLaser  for 
$1,799*.  Then  as  your  needs  grow,  so  do 
microLaser’s  capabilities — without  toeJs 
or  technicians.  Just  add  upgrade  boards 
for  PostScript  software,  more  memory 
and  option^  interfoces.  Or  plug  in  > 
microCaitridges  for  additional  fonts  and 
emulations. 

With  all  of  this  capability,  why  settle 
for  less  than  the  microLaser  with  PostScriptf 
Call  us  for  additional  information  and 
ihe  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

1-800-527-3500. 


) 


,  Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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CALENDAR 

Strategic  planning  in  international  business,  architectures  and  ^ra- 
tegic  systems  developcnent,  re-engineering  the  information  systems 
org&nizatkxi.  quafity,  service  and  service  management  wiD  b«  the 
featured  topics  of  an  upcoming  Washington  University  conference. 

The  9tb  International  Conference  for  Enterprisewide  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  wiQ  be  held  Sept  i-7  in  St  Louis  and  is  sponscned 
by  Washington  University  in  St  Louis  and  IBM’s  SdentiBc  Center. 
For  more  information,  contact  Bonnie  Sen  at  (314)  889-5380. 

VWm  rtew  YoA.  Sept  iO-14  — 

Defafeie  Totioio.  Knowledfe  ladoaHT 
.  ^  .  FtMcaua,  Wtme  n».  N  Y.  (914)  32S- 

PMM  ••  AMMiMNMk  Sm  rtmumjt. 

ScpL  4-6  ^  CemMS:  Bomk  MA  Amo- 

I  iwi  1,  II  lai,  NY.  (716)97»-ma  - ^  - - — 

« - _  Se^ll  — CoattetltterConroniiatipm. 

a.-«.«-.«I7)53M.70 

act  WidonN  TYide  Predwtiow.  Slenadni. 

,V..(703)<i»«00.  ■".I.;" 


pwtar  JaAsofn^k.  FIl,  SepL  7*9  — 
Coouct  (jwat  SaXhent  Show.  JactaoxAte. 
Pb.  (904)  7434000. 


SEPT.  9- 1 5 


Umi  lyxixw.  Teraato.  ScpL  9-1 1 Cdx- 
tsct:  Tedxutosy  Tnorfer  lantate, 
Moaci.  CaOI.  (21 3)  3944306. 


mmM  CmCxthw*.  San  JoM,  Cant.,  SepL  9> 
12  —  Coocact:  Uai^.  Sacnmeaio.  CaW.  (916) 
920-9092. 


IxIM.  Sn  Dieso.  Sept  10-11  — 
CaBaceAaaociabanforCccymaOpetitioBa 
MaBagencM.  Oaoae.  Catf.  (714)  997- 
7966. 

Oxi*  Saar«v»  *90.  San  Jcae.  Calif„  Sept 
10-12  —  CanSdee  and  Aiaociate*. 

Sanloae.  Cait.  (406)  6S44644, 


nppxaif  ••  InplHxwMMwi.  Sto  Frv- 
OKO.  Sept  10-12  —  Coatact  Tcdnology 
TnxXer  Inabtote.  Sana  Mooks.  CaSL  (213) 
3M305. 

Th*  topBiiaoepi  CBudnawta.  Oriando. 
Fla..  Sept  10-12  —  CaaacL  Dicital  ConauR- 
ioC.AiMto«er.MHB.(506)4704a80.  / 

TW  SAA  Offk*.  ChKago.  Sept.  10-12^ 


Monica.  CaW.  (2 1 3)  3944305. 

MBtwpfW  *90.  Dtlba.  Sept  10-13  —  Con¬ 
tact  RA  Bnoo.  lac..  Engle  nod  QiSt  NJ. 
(201)5694542. 


grOTMiix^  RwgMtfrpaie.  N.Y..  Sept  14- 
MactaefT.  Nev  Yodu  N.Y.  (212)  66»-744a 


SEPT.  I  6-22 


Tatae—  ’90  -i-  11m  tevIvRit  lajacia 
NMMicaefam  baAepiMMiit.  Montreal 
Sept  16-20  —  (^ontarr:  Kanheri;  Mungham. 


ance.  Torato.  (3nt.  CaMdi  (4 16)  6654993. 


aaea/lNM.  AaiAew  CML.  Sept  17-19— 
Coaiact  flugWWiit  SlaiM.  Cim.  (203) 
9644267. 

Low  Beach.  CAL.  Sept 
17-19  ~  CoMact  M^eiM. 

l^rhMi.MMi  (617)2904400. 

hA>e  MaMug  CaadapaaBi,  Beaua. 

Sapt  17-19  — CoMactBB  CAP  l^ereatioB- 
al  NaraatOa.  Uiaa.  (61 7)  0934130. 


Sept  11  —  MBer  Couauuiocatioaa, 

Baaba.MaaL(617)  536-0470 

Baaiaaaa  laaaMpaMa  Caafaiaaea.  New 

Yoek.  Sept  11-12  —  Contact  Richard  Ben- 
aett,  Natiaaai  New  YoA,  N.Y. 

(212)3914111., 

OpOeA  Wan— Haw  Syat— ta  *90.  Ar- 

iBgtoa.  Vl.  Sept  11-13  —  Contact  Meckler, 
UmpoetCoaB.  (203)  2264967. 

PAbIbH  OrnAt  BpmH  Ixpa  *90.  Mow- 
apoia.  Sept  llJlS  —  Contact  (MSI.  Alphar¬ 
etta.  (;a.  (404)475-1616 


Piataiilag  TIManciiai  D.C..  Sept  12-13 
—  Coatacf  Dlginl  r«»»tirii.g  Andow. 
M— .(506)470-6600. 

-'I 

AD/Cpdai  Oi(jlliMHaa  —6  hnplama*- 
MHom.  BoAocy  Sept  13-14  —  Coeeact  Digi¬ 
tal  Coaadtinc.'  Ando— .  Mav.  (506)  470- 
3860. 


hndge.  Maaa  Sept  17-19  —  Cqabcc  IEEE 
Coapixw  Sodaty.  Bhabagiaa.  DX.  (200 
705-7900. 

DnaataA  '90.  Maad—er.  NJL.  Sept.  18- 
19  —  Coalaet  Btrerti  (jOM.  New  EnAad 
Telephoae.  Miacheatef.  NJL  (009)  641- 


nSKCON  *90.  Saw  .  CAL.  Sept  16-19 
—  Cdxact  DGXCON.S— «mle.CAL  (406) 
72043S2. 


GHtbenbixi,  Md..  Sept  16-20  —  CoatKt 
Nadoaal  laatitiXe  A  StaaAwdi  ead  TaAaA- 
ogjr.GaXteiAvg.Md. 001)9774711. 


tee.  fte..  Sept  1941  —  Cnalart.'  late  Sw- 
dahat.  *-*  Ion  ContxxMg  EagiaeeAig 
Edwatian.  Uannty  A  Wecaa—^diwaw- 
tee.  lOwaAee.  Oh.  (414)2274120. 


SEPT. 23-29 


Maa—AlBp/Xteht  *90.  Atteu.  Sept  24- 


Cw— iwwicaHaiia.  Caxibridge.  M— ..  Sept 
17-18  —  CoABCt  Mika  SeytaU's  Office 
Ccoipatitig  Granp,  BoAon.  Maea  (617)  742- 
5200. 

DB/DC  Uaan  Ofwipi  Ceafaraaca.  Gnnd 
Mkh..  Sept  ir-19  —  C«*«r«  Tte 
Pot  Graqi.  IVay.  Mkh.(3 13)5094777. 


OfficeVision/MVS 


TBS  Software's  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM's  OfficeVision/MVS  and  DISOSS  offerings. 

Paroonol  Sontoot  Ooaimont  Skongo  flopcwlor  (COSR)  and  DISOSS  Dooumont 
8loragoRoperl9r(D08R)  provide  informatkx)  about  every  document  filed  in  the 
OfhoeViston/MVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS^CtCS)  document  pool  and  the 
DISOSS  library. 

PtroonA  Servlceo  Library  Adminiotratlon  Syotom  (CLASY*)  controls 
OfTiceVtsion/MVS  Personal  Services  (or  P&'ClCS)  document  pool  yrowth  by 
miyatinQ  inactive  documents  to  an  arrive 

DISOSS  Onine  HUP  IlMMeamart  (HUPOATE)  defines  (3ffk»Vision  users  m  the 
DtSOSS  Host  User  Profile  (HUP)  data  set 

DISOSS  Onina  AeuHng  IhUt  Manegamanl  (PUPOATE)  defirtas  OfficaVision 
networit  nodes  in  the  DISOSS  Routing  data  set 

nn  Free  30-day  IHA  9  (416)  940-9373 

UId  Tte  SoAnara  Inc.,  200-C  Konrad  Creieenl, 

□  ■  MifldMm,OnMo,Caiada  URSTS  i-^l 
■  .  EnhandnayourOWcaWaon" 


AcconmigtolJat^pcs 

LastIhieeSuneys, 

HaeS'DieList 

a4<x/Rcmiss 

Ptmied 

TbreOGRESS 


Saa  Fmiaco.  Sept-  64-2$  —  Cneatf  Frea 
and  SAma.  New  YoA.  N.Y.  (212)  233- 

loao. 

FC  9apa  Qaciga.  Sept.  25-2?  —  Crxdact- 
RA.  Bnao.  lac..  EreteawA  CMh,  NJ.  (201) 
5694542. 

C-t-4-  wr  AhA  *90  lanieiMHaaA  Cpa- 
far— KB.  SwaT,  NJ..  Sapt  25-28  — 
Contact  Ricted  FriedBMi.  SIGS  FABea- 
tena.  CoAcrcBce  DiviAoa.  New  YaA  N.Y. 
(212)2744640. 

tatenMX—rtchif  far  Hm  *908.  HMAg- 

UB.  Sept  25-26 — CoBAct:  U.S.  FrAeaHoaA 
OeeeJop—Jt  laatiim,  Si—  Spring.  Md. 
(301)4454400. 


These  are  the  bare  fiicts.  In  the  Iasi  three  Daopix)  surveys. 
PROGRESS  was  rated  higher  in  overall  user  sarislaction 
than  all  4GL/RDBMSs  reviewed.  That  includes  Oracle. 
Infonnix,  Ingres  and  Focus.  Which  means  for  developing 
appUcatkms,  we're  the  user's  choice. 

The  reasons  why  begin  with  an  Englisb-lilte  lan¬ 
guage  that  automates  tasb  you'd  normally  have  to  pro¬ 
gram  with  other  4GLs.  Our  new  data  dictionaiy  1^ 
you  easily  manage  data  across  multiple  databases  and 
networks.  And  w^  PROGRESS,  you  can  easily  port 
applications  to  hundreds  of  different  DnyV'^C^CC* 
machines  without  changing  a  line  iTOJ^gE^ 
of  code. 

To  receive  the  full  Datapro 
report,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete  f 
eraluation  copy  of  PROGRESS.  /  / 
just  call  800  EAST  4GL,  or  send  / 
in  the  coupon  below. 


■iiuirwiajiiinniioiteHifWnrB 


O  Scad  me  a  copy  A  DHapfoY  on  FitOGXESS 

□  Can  OK  Aou  (he  FMXHIESS  Teat  Drive 
IpUBajlMyadGLandRDBMSni:  □  Joan  OAib 
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STORAGE  TECHNOLOGIES 


Putting  data  in  its  proper  place 


BYALANRADDING 

Name  a  storage  device, 
and  George  DiNardo 
probably  has  it  —  be  it 
an  automated  tape  li¬ 
brary,  an  optic^-<lisc 
jukebox,  a  disk-array 
setup  or  a  solid-state 
disk.  As  executive  vice- 
president  of  informa¬ 
tion  management  at 
Mellon  Bank  in  Pittsburgh.  Di¬ 
Nardo  juggles  billions  of  bytes  on 
a  daily  basis  for  the  money  cen¬ 
ter  b^  itself,  as  well  as  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  client  banks. 

Conventional  direct-access 
storage  devices  (DASD)  could 
never  fill  Mellon's  storage  bill. 
Magnetic  disks  provide  quick  ac¬ 
cess  and  read/r^te/erase  func¬ 
tionality.  At  $10  lo  $20  per  me¬ 
gabyte,  however,  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  a  tape  or  optical 
system  is  Si  and  $5  per  mega¬ 
byte,  respectively. 

Furthermore,  each  time  you 
add  more  DASD,  it  eats  up  more 
floor  space,  system  power  and 
air-a)nditioning. 

Storage  managers  today  have 
the  Imniry  of  exploring  other  me¬ 
dia  —  either  paying  more  for 
faster  performance  and  a  smaller 
form  factor  or  paying  less  for 
something  that's  "fast  enou^." 

New  technologies  —  such  as 
redundant  arrays  of  inexpensive 
disks  (RAID)  and  extended 
memory  —  are  entering  the  pic¬ 
ture,  along  with  new  formats  and 
ways  to  set  up  tried-and-tnie 
media  such  as  solid-state  disks, 
tape  and  optical  media.  Hiese 
are  making  the  once-straightfor- 
ward  progression  from  random- 
access  memory  to  magnetic  disk 
to  tape  iiKH'e  complex. 

Nobody  is  abiMt  to  pitch  his 
DASD  out  the  window;  in  fact. 
926.750G  bytes  of  DASD  will 
ship  worldwi^  in  1994,  totaling 
23%  growth  from  1990,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jay  Bretamann,  program 
manager  of  storage  research  at 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC), 
a  market  research  firm  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

^  The  days  are  gone,  however, 
when  peo^  routinely  buy  more 
DASD  media  to  solve  every  bot¬ 
tleneck.  "We've  gotten  to  the 


Raddmg  is  a  freelance  writer  is  New- 
too.  Maas. 


point  where  we  just  can't  add  any 
more  DASD.  We  can’t  manage 
it."  Bretrmann  says. 

"Explosive  growth  in  the 
amount  of  data  generated  by  in¬ 
creasingly  faster  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  processors  has  resulted  in 
the  need  for  efficient,  cost-efrec- 
tive  mass-storage  systems," 
says  Sanjay  Ranade,  a  computer 
scientist  at  ST  Systems  Co^.,  a 
systems  integrator  in  Lanham, 
Md.,  who  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  "(^tical  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems'  ’  journal. 

The  resultant  storage  sys¬ 


tems,  he  says,  fall  aoi  into  the 
traditional  storage  hierarchy 
consisting  of  on-  and  otf-line 
storage  but  add  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion;  namely  "in-line"  and 
"near-Une"  storage. 

"Managers  are  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  what  a 
storage  hierarchy  buys  them," 
Ranade  says;  namely,  a  chance 
to  trade  hi^er  performance  for 
lower  costs. 

In-line  storage  tops  the  new 
storage  hierarchy,  in  the  fonn  of 
RAM  disks,  disk  cache  and  sotk)- 
state  disks.  These  technologies 
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offer  speeds  of  0.3  msec  —  fast¬ 
er  than  the  15  msec  promised 
with  DASD  —  but  for  a  very 
high  premium. 

Currently,  only  DASD  occu¬ 
pies  the  tier  —  on-line 
storage.  A  rival  is  ai^rearing  on 
the  boriaon,  however,  in  the 
form  of  RAID,  which  is  based  on 
5VS(-in.  disk  technology  and  is 
said  to  near  and  even  beat  DASD 
on-line  speeds.  Most  DASD  ven¬ 
dors  {dan  to  offer  this  technology 
tv  1992. 

Near-line  storage,  a  term 
copyrighted  by  Storage  Tech- 
nok^  Corp.  in  Denver,  sits  on 
the  third  level  of  the  hierarchy 
and  is  available  in  two  forms, 
both  of  which  comtwre  storage 
media'  vdth  robotics:  automated 
tape  libraries  (ATL)  and,  for 
some  purposes,  optical-disc  Re¬ 
borns. 

Near-line  systems  typically 
respond  within  10  to  20  seconds 

—  the  time  it  takes  the  robotic 
arm  to  locate  the  cartridge  or  op¬ 
tica]  disc  and  load  it  into  a  drive. 

Most  people  consider  optical 
media  too  slow  to  be  considered 
near-line  storage  in  the  data  cen¬ 
ter,  although  its  speed  is  accept¬ 
able  in  specialized  appbcatkms  or 
when  u^  in  conjunctkm  with 
magnetic  storage.  It  is  often 
placed  more  toward  the  fourth 
tier  of  the  hierarchy  —  off-line 
storage. 

Joining  optical  media  at  this 
level  are  reel-to-reel  tape  and 
microfilm,  with  a  cost  of  pennies 
per  megabyte.  These  are  ideal 
for  archiving  historical  data  that 
may  rardy,  if  ever,  be  accessed. 
Access  times  can  be  minutes, 
hours  and  even  days. 

For  appbcatioas  that  cannot 
tderate  any  type  of  performance 
slowdown  or  for  vdiich  even  the 
mechanical  process  of  DASD  is 
too  slow,  data  managers  pay  the 
premium  for  in-line  storage.  "In 
today's  economy,  [in-line  stor¬ 
age]  is  something  of  a  luxury," 
Ranade  says. 

RAM  disk  and  cache  memory 

—  also  known  as  eaqumded 
memory  —  are  bu3t  into  sys¬ 
tems  by  the  computer  mani^- 
turer.  They  resi^  on  the  CPU 
side  of  the  cootroOer  and  as  such 
are  not  {none  to  channel  bottle- 
neds  as  is  DASD  storage,  be¬ 
cause  the  system  never  has  to 
cross  the  channel  to  access  files. 

Solid-state  disks,  on  the  otba 
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The  management  team  at 
one  of  the  nation's  largest 
on-line  hospital  service 
companies  already  had 
four  fully  loaded 
System/3090  systems  as 
the  backbone  (d  its 
revenue-generating 
processir^  operation.  But 
with  demand  growing,  that 
wasn't  enough.  The 
company  needed  a  fifth 
machine  It  didn't  have  the 
cash,  so  it  cSd  the  next 
best  thing.  It  repopulated 
—  and  doubled  —  each  of 
the  four  existing  3090 
computer  memories  vvith 
Cambex  SlDR/9000  central 
ml  expanded  memory 
storage  units.  The  company 
spent  millions,  but  got 
back  more  millions  in 
combined  benefits — 
enough  to  get  that  fifth 
3090  for  almost  notiting. 
Not  a  bad  strategy  for 
cash-tight,  high-growth 
companies.  Ask  your 
Cambex  sales  representative 
to  tell  you  more  about 
this  customer. 
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CAMBEX 
TO  THE 
RESCUE. 


Cambex  builds  reliable 
storage  solutions  for  IBM 
System/3090  mainframes. 

If  your  company  is  grappling 
with  paging  problems,  soft¬ 
ware  overload,  poor  response 
time  or  other  productivity 
dilemmas,  call  Cambex.  In  a 
single  shift,  we  add  memory 
that  can  free  up  many  of 
your  constraints.  Think  of 
us  as  the  silent  partner  you 
bring  in  and  forget  about, 
but  who  makes  you  look 
good  day  in  and  day  out. 
Take  our  Cambex  challenge 
—  install  one  board  for  one 
week  free  —  to  see  just  how 
easy  the  Cambex  solution 
can  be 


Cambex  Corporation 
360  Second  Avenue 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
617-890-6000 
800-325-5565 
Fax  617-890-2899 
Telex  92-3336 


STORAGE  TECHNOLOGIES 


Stora^  evolution 

Tht  traditional  storage  hierardty  -  random-access  mtmory  to  disk  to 
backup  tape  -  has  become  more  complex  as  disk  cache,  solid-state  disks, 
faster  tape  media  and  optical  media  enter  the  scene 
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Proper  place 

FROM  PAGE  61 

hand,  treat  files  very  siinilariy  to 
DASD  except  that,  being  sili^- 
based,  there  are  no  mechanical 
parts  involved  in  locating  files, 
making  performance  much  high¬ 
er.  Solid-state  disks  are  slower 
than  expanded  memory,  because 
they  reside  on  the  DASD  side  of 
the  channel. 

This  technology  has  l;een 
available  for  about  lOyearsfrom 
several  storage  vendors  (see 
chart).  Because  ol  today's  mulb- 
dimenskmal  storage  hierarchy, 
however,  they  are  receiving  re¬ 
newed  interest.  By  1991.  IDC 
predicts  that  solid-state  disk 
shipments  will  increase  to  more 
than  700, 000  units,  from  about 
500.000  this  year  and  nearly 
400.000  in  1969. 

What  has  traditionally  inhibit¬ 
ed  people  ftom  purchasing  either 
technology  is  the  high  cost.  Sol¬ 
id-state  disks  are  $700  to 
$1,700  per  megabyte,  and  the 
price  for  expanded  memory  is 
even  higher  —  three  to  four 
times  that  of  solid-state  disks 
and  30  to  60  times  higher  than 


Alobcma’s  Benton  looks/or- 
ward  to  introduetum  of  RAID 


DASD  on  a  per-megabyte  basis, 
Bretzmannsays. 

DASD  is  also  considered  ex¬ 
pensive  but  not  nearly  to  the 
same  degree.  It  also  satisfies  a 
larger  roaRnity  of  needs.  That  is 
why  there  is  much  excitement 
ab(Mit  the  possibility  (rf  a  lower 
cost  alternative  in  RAID. 

The  basic  idea  behind  RAID  is 
to  "replace  a  single  large  drive 
with  an  array  of  many  smaller 
drives"  to  obtain  the  same  or 
better  performance  levels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  researchers  David 
Patterson,  Peter  Chen.  Garth 
Gibson  and  Randy  Katz  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  much  of  the 
theoretical  research  on  RAID 
was  done. 

The  arrays  are  made  up  of 
SV<i-,  3Win.  or  larger  format 
magnetic  disks.  Equivalent  or 
better  performance  than  DASD 
is  achieved  because  many  small 
requests  can  be  serviced  inde¬ 
pendently.  while  Urge  requests 
are  handled  in  parallel,  spread 
across  several  disks.  Speed  can 
be  increased  further  through 
data-striping  and  other  tech¬ 
niques. 

With  the  increased  number  ci 


disks  comes  a  higher  tikelibood 
of  failure.  To  offset  that,  devel¬ 
opers  build  in  fault  tolerance 
through  either  redundancy  (disk 
mirroring)  or  parity  choking. 
The  array  dedicates  one  disk  to 
tracking  parity  information  and 
uses  that  infonnatioci  to  restore 
any  data  tost  because  of  the  UO* 
ure  of  another  disk  in  the  array. 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Bretz- 
nunn.  predict  that  RAID  will  ul¬ 
timately  replace  DASD  because 
of  its  Icwer  cost  and  higher  r^- 
ability  but  not  until  the  Ute 
1990s. 

Almost  every  DASD  vendor 
has  plans  in  the  works  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  RAID  system  m  the 
1992  time  frame,  including  IBM, 
Storage  Tek  and  Memorex  Tel¬ 
ex  N.V.  Aptec  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems.  an  OEM  in  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  currently  packages  Stor¬ 
age  Tek's  RAID  technology  in 
its  high-performance  storage 
subsystems  used  in  government 
and  military  supercomputing  sit¬ 
uations. 

RAtDdrawbocks 

Because  it  is  not  a  completely 
tested  storage  concept,  howev¬ 
er,  RAID  draws  some  critidsm. 
"If  the  system  works  ri^t,  then 
it  is  great,  but  as  soon  as  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong,  you've  got  a 
severe  migraine,"  says  Kenneth 
Hafiam.  a  partner  at  ENDL  Con¬ 
sulting,  a  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
Calif.-based  market  research 
firm.  The  problem,  he  continues, 
is  that  "arrays  don't  match  any¬ 
thing  that  the  software  is  set  up 
for,"  so  if  a  problem  occurs,  us¬ 
ers  cannot  readily  determine 
where  the  problem  lies  because 
they  are  no  longer  operating  in  a 
standard  storage  software  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Nevertheless,  some  users  are 
drooling  for  this  supposed  DASD 
alternative.  For  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  DASD  capacity  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  double  to  240G  bytes  this 
year,  according  to  Rod  Benton, 
director  of  data  systems  man¬ 
agement.  While  RAID  won't  be 
available  soon  enou^  to  help 
him  in  this  instance.  Benton  does 
expect  to  use  it  when  products 
appear. 

Fbr  large  data  centers,  the 
main  storage  actioo  is  currently 
in  the  rrear-line  storage  market. 

"There  is  an  awful  lot  of  data 
on  DASD  that  doesn't  need  to  be 


there,"  says  Raymood  C.  Free¬ 
man  Jr.,  president  of  Freeman 
Associates  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  "IVoide  need  to  get  at  (it), 
but  they  don't  need  it  oo-Une." 

The  ATL  approach  has  been 
particularly  successful  for  this 
type  of  data,  with  many  compa¬ 
nies  accepting  the  skrwtf  access 
times  to  free  up  DASD  re¬ 


sources.  "The  movement  to 
automate  tape  hanHiing  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  lot  of  speed."  Bietz- 
mannsays. 

Storage  Tdc  staked  out  the 
leading  poeitioo  with  approxi¬ 
mately  1300  units  sold  to  700 
data  centers  since  the  product 
has  been  avaihhle.  Memorex 
Telex  in  Tulsa.  Okla.,  recoitly 
entered  the  market  with  Hs  own 
ATL  approach,  and  Masstor 
Systems  Corp.  in  Santa  Dara, 
C^..  has  carved  a  niche  for  it¬ 
self  using  a  proprietary  tape  car¬ 
tridge  design. 

It  was  a  tape  library  of 40,000 
cartridges  that  spurred  Daniel 
Kaberon,  manager  of  computer 
performance  at  employee  bene¬ 
fits  consuHing  company  Hewitt 
Associates  in  Lincolnshire.  Dl. 
to  first  consider  the  loe  of  an 
ATL  in  1987.  Ifewitt’s  tape  li¬ 
brary  has  since  grown  to 
100,000  cartridges. 

Currently.  Hewitt  rotates 
5,000  tapes  through  an  ATL 
from  Memorex  Telex.  Without 


the  ATL.  Hewitt  vo«dd  have  had 
to  double  or  tr^  iti  DASD,  Ka- 
berootaya. 

Memorex’s  system  uses  a 
"dynannc  cadtmg''  technique 
ba^  on  frequency  of  tape  use. 
Only  a  snail  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  tapes  are  re¬ 
loaded  in  the  unit,  and  after 
about  seven  days,  if  a  tape  iss't 
requested,  it  gets  repIsMl  by 
another.  According  to  Kaberon, 
only  20%  of  stored  tapes  are 
ua^  in  90%  of  aQ  tape  mounts. 

Before  the  system  was  imple- 
mcftted,  bowser,  Memorex 
staff  performed  an  extensive 
analysis  of  Hewitt's  tape  uae. 
Such  analysis  is  necemary  be¬ 
cause  the  S]^tem  is  mpOeled  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company's  Qe  use 
—  le..  which  Ses  are  most  and 
least  often  accessed. 

When  Howard  MiQer  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University  bou^  Masstor's 
ATL,  be  wanted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  han¬ 
dbag  the  16.000  dapes  in  fab  li¬ 
brary  and  eventually  move  to 


Beyond  9-track  for  tape  backup 
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A  few  years  ago.  selecting  a  tape  badoq) 
device  for  large  DEC  VAX  or  ffiM 
sites  was  a  simple  matter  The  only  vi¬ 
able  choice  was  9-track  tape. 

Now,  dm  technology  b  neither  the 
only  nor  the  roost  obvious  choice  in  many  situa¬ 
tions.  Many  companies  are  considering  aftema- 
tive  ways  to  back  up  magnetic  disks,  including 
4mm  tape,  also  known  as  digitai  audio  tape 
(DAT).  8mm  helical-scan  tape  and  Vt-m.  car- 
tridges  of  1 8-track  tape  on  IBM  3480  s^tems. 

VAX  shops  seeking  a  leas  expensive  or  small¬ 
er  alternative  to  9-trsck  are  evaluating  DAT  or 
8mm  tape.  Both  meda  were  initially  designed 
for  video  and  audio  applications,  but  while  6mm 
subsystems  became  available  for  backup  ap- 
proxiinately  two  years  ago,  DAT  has  been  avail- 
abte  for  only  about  six  rnon^. 

Whereas  you  would  sperxl  $35,000  to 
$80,000  for  a  9-track  system,  a  complete  two- 
drive  Bmm  or  4mm  subsystem  b  prked  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

The  trade-off  on  both  these  medb  b  their 
lower  capacity  for  unattended  backup  and  lower 
speed.  While  9-track  devices  can  store  140M 
bytes  on  a  complete  subsystem,  8aun  tape  and 
DAT  offer  capacities  of  ^  to  4G  t^es.  Ei(^t 
millimeter  tape  b  actually  higher  in  capacity 
than  DAT.  storing  2G  bytes  per  cartridge  as  op¬ 
posed  to  13G  bytes.  Both  are  best  used  in  data 
centers  with  di^  capacities  no  hi^)er  than  5G 
bytes. 

While  neither  achieves  the  Tape  turnover 

^  older  terknologies suck  as  9-traek  tape. 

dOOK  to  1.25M  ^rte/sec..  DAT and  8mm  experience  a  Ugh  percentage  afgrtnetk.  but  l/2-in. 
8mm  tape  is  the  faster  at  cartridge  will  get  increased  attention 
230K  byte/sec.,  compared 
with  1 80K  byte/sec.  oo  CAT. 

Ei^t  miUtmeter  tape  has 
less  potenttal  than  DAT  in 
data  interchange  appBcatioas. 
however,  because  it  stores 
data  in  a  nonstandard  analog 

BatmiiacoByBter«s>portia»- 
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format.  Virtually  aO  DAT  vendors  plan  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Distal  Data  Storage  standard. 

Eight-millimeter  tape  has  gained  some  popu¬ 
larity  in  VAX  shops  in  its  two  years  of  exbtence, 
even  00  large  Vaxclusters  and  mainframes.  Now 
that  DEC  has  announced  that  it  wiD  adopt  DAT. 
thb  fr-month-old  technology  should  alw  begin 
to  see  increased  popularity. 

ffiM  and  VAX  shops  seeking  foster  speed  or 
a  smaller  form  foctor  are  moving  eo  masse  to¬ 
ward  18-tracfc  tape  oo  Vk-in.  cartridges  oo 
IBM’s  3480.  Its  transfer  rate  (300M  byte/aec.) 
b  more  than  double  that  of  9-tradt  systems. 
whDe  its  capacity  (200M  bytes  per  cartridge)  b 
1%  times  that  of  9-track.  Cartridges  are  about 
three  times  smaller  than  9-track  devices. 

While  3480  technology  has  been  oo  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  more  than  four  years,  it  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  very  expesane  at  $100,000  per  unit 
and  large  in  size. 

The  iotroductioQ  earlier  thb  year  of  rack- 
mountaUe  3480-conipatible  devi^  however, 
will  bring  its  prv»  doser  to  a  O-track  system 
range  at  $50,000  or  less,  in  addttkm,  the  car¬ 
tridges  are  now  S%-in.  Primary  OEM  dealers  of 
these  devices  are  Fujitso  Ltd.,  Storage  Tek  aitd 
LMS.  Vendors  sud)  as  Systems  Industries,  Inc. 
and  Micro  Technology  offer  systems  that  can  be 
finked  to  VAX  machines. 

Nine-track  systems  have  their  strong  points, 
and  for  that  reason,  most  companies  have  yet  to 
give  them  up,  e^KcbOy  for  file-exchange  appb- 
catkms  and  for  receiving  software  updates.  It 
may  be  years  before  9-track  fodes  completely. 
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'Vie'tieg(t pkrit}' (/data.  tbecbaBenges topidUm tlx baruis<f<kasm 
t^-<mi«.VxperfsiKu*MMbe(mideddiefUtodlmyv^bnmtm 


'Bmtmeltiimaroundjendmdmgedxcperatmgsystmori^^  fwanitobe 
cdie  to  drop  tix hottest  neu' beam  my  executtt’es  de^a^imou'd)»scfiu^ 


* 

Mdden  camerareveals  the  se 


• 

*’  Nrtlor^  ago,  we  invited  hundreds  (rf  IS  managers  totals 
'  about  their  wiklest  desires  in  a  [mxial  computer  s)to 
TlteytalMVlfe  listened.^  videotaped.  And  whm  we 
got  ihoK  tapes  back  to  Silicon  popped  them  in  the  VCR 
and  started  watchii^  it  confirmed  what  we  knew  all  along 
;  Tlieyvvantedapersaialcaiptersystemthatwascffln- 
;palible  enoigh  with  their  existing  PCs  to  trade  files  on  floppy 
{disks.  Like  Macintosh.’ 


They  wanted  a  system  with  the  power  and  flexibility  to  run 
thousands  of  business  pn^jams  and  almost  any  kind  rf  q)- 
erating  system:  MS-TO,  Macintosh  and  UNDC  like  Macint^ 
They  wanted  a  graj^cal  user  interfece  with  no  compro¬ 
mise  in  performance.  Like  Macintodi 
And  they  wanted  all  their  sdvrare  to  have  a  sii^e  way 
rf  wraldng  so  training  and  suppfflt  costs  could  be  dramatic^ 
lower  Like  Macintosh. 
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oiet  desire  df 200  IS  managersi 

Tky\mtd  a  system  with  sq)hM(2tednet\v^^  and  easily.  Like  Macintosh, 

bilities  built  in,  that  (xxild  let  users  access  almost  any  h^  In  sh^theywanted  everything  that  Macintosh  (fes.  But 

server  via  any  kmdtrf  network.  like  Macintosh.  they  just  didn’t  realize  they  cwld  have  it  today 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  of  personal  For  all  the  details,  see  an  authorized  Ap[^  reseller  today. , 

compute.  That  would  all  wwk  the  same  way  and  run  the  ‘  Now  that  we  knew  all  ofyour  secrets,  it’s  tiine  you  fixind 

same  sdware.  like  Macintosh  out  about  all  rf  ours.  ^ 

And  they  wanted  poweriildevelqtment  tools  that  would  ' 

let  their  existing  prt^iammingstaffbuildapplicatiOTS  quickly  The  power  to  be  your  best” 


STORAGE  TECHNOLOGIES 


computing. 

Since  buying  two  units  —  one  for  back- 
up  —  MiDer  efirainated  80% .of  the  people 
fonnerly  involved  in  tape  handling  and 
also  imivoved  service  levels.  MiDer  esti* 
nates  that  the  move  to  ATL  has  saved 
$2.5  mUbon  in  salaries  and  what  would 
have  been  DASD  purchases.  ‘'We  haven't 
added  DASO  in  18  months."  he  says. 

The  Masstor  system  also  helped  BU 
save  on  $200,000  worth  of  floor  space. 
Masstor's .  proprietary  cartridge  design 
stores  more  data  than  the  usual  car¬ 
tridge.  MiDer  would  have  had  to  purchase 
several  ATLs  from  Storage  Tek  and  Me- 
morex  Telex  to  store  hb  16.000  car¬ 
tridges;  with  Masstor.  be  requires  just 
one  unit. 

Some  users  are  put  off  by  Masstor’s 


use  of  a  proprietary  storage  format,  how¬ 
ever.  citing  Hs  lack  of  interchangeability 
with  conventional  tape  cartridge  systems 
and  the  need  to  convert  existing  tapes  to 
the  Masstor  format. 

Automated  tape  retrieval  abo  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Thomas  Pumo,  director  of  tech¬ 
nical  services  at  Reuter’s  Ingest  Assoda- 
tkm.  Inc.  in  Chappaqua,  N.Y.  Pumo  says 
that  his  investment  in  five  Storage  Tek 
units  (one  in  June  1989  and  four  more  last 
February)  has  saved  him  "a  coufde  of  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  doDars"  on  DASD  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  run  his  operation  with  12 
fevrer  people. 

The  company  replaced  40  IBM  3480 
tape  tranqxHts  with  the  equivalent  num¬ 
ber  of  borage  Tek  transports.  Response 
times,  Pumo  says,  are  1^  than  30  sec¬ 


onds  — down  from  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Reader’s  Digest  is  considering  optical 
storage  for  some  spedalized  applications 
but  has  decided  against  using  it  as  a  tape 
alternative.  "We  have  100,000  tapes,  so 
we  wanted  to  stay  with  tape,"  Pumo  says. 

Although  optical  technology  is  drawing 
increased  attention,  even  its  proponents 
say  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  large  data 
centers.  “Optical  can  hold  the  equivalent 
ctf  15  to  30  reels  (tf  tape  on  one  disk  and 
have  random  access,"  but  it  is  stiD  com¬ 
paratively  slow,  says  Richard  Fisher, 
vice-pre^dent  and  general  manager  at 
Rolhchild  Consultants  in  San  Francisco. 

A  number  of  compromises  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon,  however.  One  is 
flexible  optical  tape,  which  is  in  develop¬ 
ment  at  Memorex  Telex.  This  hybrid 


tedmoh^  offers  access  times  equivalent 
to  tape  yet  can  store  more  data,  llus  opti¬ 
cal  tape,  Fsher  says^  can  be  put  into  a 
standi  3480  tape  cartridge  and  hoid 
50G  to  70G  bytes  of  data  and  could  even 
be  managed  in  existing  tape  libraries. 

By  combining  optical  with  magnetic 
storage,  Epoch  Systems  in  Westboro, 
Mass.,  has  develtqied  a  system  that 
reaches  near-line  spee^. 

The  system  combines  2G  bytes  of 
magnetic  disk  storage  with  30G  bytes  of 
optical  jukebox  storage,  says  W.W.  Sou- 
der,  director  of  formation  evaluation  at 
Phillips  PetnDeum  Co.  in  ButlesviDe, 
Okla.  The  dl  firm  refriaced  two  magnetic 
disk  servers  with  a  32G-byte  Epoch-1  In¬ 
finite  Storage  Server  on  an  Ethernet  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  to  handle  a  database  d 
oil  wdl  logs.  The  Epoch  handles  aD  data 
management,  moving  files  between  opti¬ 
cal  and  magnetic  media  when  users  caD 
for  them.  "We  don’t  care  if  it  is  on  mag- 


INVESTING  IN  five 
Storage  Tek  units  has 
saved  “a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars”  on 
DASD. 

THOMAS  PUMO 
READER’S  DIGEST 


netic  or  optical.  The  system  takes  care  of 
that,"  Souder  says. 

Through  its  robotic  des^.  a  write- 
once  optical  jukebox  system  from  Filenet 
Corp.  m  Co^  Mesa,  CahL,  is  able  to 
achieve  near-line  speeds.  Vertical  car¬ 
tridge  handling,  simultaneous  access 
acrces  muhiiDe  drives  and  the  use  of 
brushless  servcmotors  result  in  40%  sys¬ 
tems  performance  gains,  the  firm  says. 

While  some  vendors  are  addressing 
the  speed  issue  of  critical  technology, 
Filler  does  not  expect  it  to  approach  the 
current  speed  d  magnetic  media  untD  the 
middle  d  this  decade. 

As  a  result,  roost  data  centers  wiU  con¬ 
tinue  to  dace  optical  in  specialized  appli- 
catioos  that  can  abide  off-line  spe^. 
"We  use  optical  to  stwe  reports.  It  saves 
us  a  lot  d  paper,"  says  Gregg  Kirkland, 
vice-presid^  and  cadiier  at  Central 
Bank,  a  smaO  bank  in  Fairview  Heights, 
ID.  "We  cost-justified  the  system  based  on 
what  we  would  save  in  one  year’s  paper 
reduction,’’ he  says. 

Whether  the  goal  is  to  reduce  storage 
costs,  speed  data  retrieval,  use  less  floor 
space  or  just  find  somewhere  to  stash  an 
ever-increasing  abundance  d data,  people 
are  building  more  complex  storage  sys¬ 
tems  today  than  ever  before.  DASD  is  not 
about  to  ga  awaj^  cooversety,  it  wiD  be 
used  to  its  fullest  potential  as  companies 
learn  bow  to  best  aDocate  tbeir  data.  • 


all  alike.  Buy  thd  cheapest 
oneyoucanfincir 


Floppy  disks  are  oot  all  alike.  For  vital  data,  some 
brands  are  simply  out  of  their  depth. 

But  you  can  breathe  easy  with  [)ysan  100.  We  test 
100%  of  our  disks  and  certify  100%  to  be  100%  error 
free  over  100%  of  the  disk  surface. 

The  Dysan  100.  It’s  not  just  a  name.  It’s  a  measure  of  superiority. 
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(tn  100 


DysanlOO 

100%  Better 
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Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn’t  apply  to 
Computerworld. 

That's  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  Computerworld  until  they’ve 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
e^e  on  the  competition. 

You’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  spraal  bonus 
publication.  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 

Hw  NtwswMkh  ^  WwimHm 
SyMm  MawiMMa 


Reliability 


Ease  of  operation 


Reliability 
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BUYERS’  SCORECARD 

Users  rate  Amdahl’s  DASD  best  of  class 


Storage  TekOV 


Hitachi’s  7380  receives  the  highest  ratings  in  the  two  criteria  of  most  importance  to  users:  reliability  and  overall  performance. 
However.  Amdahl’s  6380  tops  the  field  in  compatibifity  and  service/support  along  with 
seven  of  the  remaining  nine  categories. 


|9.1  [  Overoil  pcrformorKe 


BYMICHAELL 

SULUVAN-TRAINOR 

cesTATr 


Many  business  gains  are 
achieved  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  someone  etee's  mis¬ 
takes.  This  is  especially 
tr\ie  in  the  battles  among 
IBM  and  the  piug-compatiUe  hardware 
vendors. 

Amdahl  Corp.  exceb  at  carving  a 
nidie  out  of  IBM’s  miscues.  Even 
though  it  has  only  7%  d  the  direct-ac¬ 
cess  stomge  deince  (DASD)  market 
compared  with  IBM's  81%  share,  the 
firm's  triple-density  DASD  earned  the 
hi^iest  user  ratings  anxmg  the  prod¬ 
ucts  considered  in  Computenoorid’s 
Buyers’  Sci^ecard  survey  on  DASD. 

The  survey  compared  ratings  frtm) 
50  users  d  each  d  the  triple-density 
DASD  products  in  the  IBM  environ¬ 
ment.  S^es  are  derived  by  multiptying 
the  ratings  each  user  group  gave  its 
own  product  by  the  importance  factors 
ail  users  assign^  to  the  1 3  criteria. 

Following  dosdy  behind  Amdahl’s 
SSSO-K  in  achieving  hi^  overall  rat¬ 
ings  was  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.’s 
7380-K.  Both  companies  ranked  sig^- 
icantly  ahead  d  IBM’s  3380-K.  IBM’s 
3390,  the  next-generation  follow-on  to 
the  3380.  also  received  stjrong  ratings 
from  users.  (See  ratings  and  method¬ 
ology,  next  page.) 

Despite  operating  in  an  (BM-domi- 
nated  environment.  Amdahl  scored 
hi^iest  in  providing  compatible  DASD 
to  installed  hardware.  In  additic»,  the 
6380  scored  high  ratings  in  cost-per- 
megabyte  d  storage  and  reasonable  ac¬ 
quisition  and  maintenance  &>sts. 


|o  1 1  Comporibility  to  other 
1**1  instolled  hordwore 


[9^1  RcliobilHy 


Cost  ^  megobyte 
I  I  of  coche 


Memorex3890 

IBMSSMiH 


‘The  6380  gave  us  a  techndc^  im¬ 
provement  —  we  moved  fnxn  a  non- 
cache  environment  to  cache  —  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  price  than  anything  else 
on  the  market,"  says  Joseph  Dtxinelly, 
director  d  data  services  at  Mastercard 
International,  Inc.  in  St.  Louis.  "Our 
analysis  showed  that  [Amdahl'sl  6100 
cooQdler  and  the  6380  with  cache  ca¬ 
pability  offered  superior  performance 
to  IBM’s 3990 controller." 

Hitadd’s  7380  edged  p^t  Amdahl’s 
6380  in  the  criterion  most  important  to 
users  —  reliability.  Hitachi  also  inched 
ahead  d  Amdahl  in  overaD  perfor¬ 
mance.  However,  Amdahl  tof^ted  nine 
out  d  the  1 3  user  ratings. 

Also  scoring  hi^r  than  the  3380 
was  MenMrex  Telex  Corp.'s  triple-den¬ 
sity  products.  Although  the  ctMnpany 
has  only  a  1%  share  d  the  market,  its 
usos  rated  it  above  IBM  in  reliability, 
cost-effectiveness  and  ease  duse. 

The  3380  did  not  take  the  highest 
marks  in  any  category,  and  its  ratings 
overall  were  signifiouitly  lower  than 
most  d  its  axnpetitors.  Users  gave  the 
product  some  d  its  strongest  marks  in 
the  areas  d  compatibility,  reliability 
and  service  and  technical  support.  (Jood 
scores  in  the  last  two  areas  represent 
something  d  a  triumph  d  recovery  for 
IBM.  In  1988,  IBM  identified  a  bearing 
problem  in  the  3380's  head-disk  assem- 
bfy  and  has  been  working  with  individ- 
ud  users  to  repair  it . 

Lowest  rated  among  the  DASD  sys¬ 
tems  was  StcHrage  Techndogy  Corp.’s 
8380-R33  drive.  Better  known  for  its 
automated  tape  systons.  Storage  Tek 
bolds  5%  d  the  DASD  maricet.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  8380  ranked  last  or  second  to 
last  in  aD  categories. 


Triple-density 

direct-access  storage  devices 

Total  scores  reflect  all  criieria  and  their 
user-assigned  importance 
Response  base:  50  users  per  product 

I  Three  highest  I  Three  lowest 


.Amdahl  Corp.’s 
63B0-K 


Hitachi  Data  ^’Stems 
Con>*’s 
7380-K 


CompatibUity  to 
installed  hardwan 


Overall  performance 


Cartte  effectiveness 

Acquisition  & 
maintenance  costs 

Floor  space  needs 


Cache  cost/ megabyte 


Cache  effectiveness 


1  1 

Ease  of  expan^on 

Storage  cost/ megabyte 

Memorex  Telex  Corp.’s 

Compatibility  to 
installed  hardware 

Cache  cost/ megabyte 

3890-0K4/2K4 

Ease  of  qieration 

Reliability 

67.8 

Ease  of  expan^on 

Cache  effectiveness 

IBM’s 

3380-K 

WSSSM 

Compatibility  to 
installed  hardware 

Cache  cost/ megabyte 

Quality  of  serwe  & 
technical  sut^wrl 

Acquisition  & 
maintenance  costs 

Overall  performance 

Floor  space  needs 

Storage  Technology- 
Corp.’s 

Compatibility  to  • 
installed  hardware 

ReliabiUty 

8380-R33 

Floor  space  needs 

Eiiase  of  expansion 

Ease  of  operation 

Environmental  controls 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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iini  xiso 


A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Users  of  IBM’s  3380  give  it  low  ratings  in 
terms  of  cost  and  floor  space 
requirements.  Memorex’s  3890  comes 
in  a  strong  third  in  most  of  flie  ratings. 
Storage  Tek's  8380  rec«ves  low  ratings 
overall,  scoring  its  highest  mark 
in  ease  of  operation. 


|<.0|  Coif  p«r  m»gobyf*  c 


Eom  of  « 


Roosonablo  floor  spoco 
roqwiromont* 


^7^  Eoio  of  oparoHon 


Dnye  devotion 

IBM’s  3390  DASD  has  overcome  delivery  proUems 
and  last-minute  fixes  to  win  aOepartce  amoQg  users  of 
hi^i-efKl  storage  devices.  Rfty  users  surveyed  by 
Buyers’  Scorecard  gave  the  product  very  fai^  narks 
for  reliability,  perfamaoce  and  ease  of  use.  IBM’s 
technical  service  and  support  also  remain  hi^ily  rated 
in  its  latest  DASD  eodea^. 

However,  the  higher  capacity  and  performance 
IBM  is  offering  with  the  3390  ato  come  with  a  hitler 
price  tag.  Users  rated  price/perfbrmance  payoOs  at 
the  bottcan  of  the  list  of  13  criteria.  The  cost  per  me¬ 
gabyte  of  cadre  received  the  lowest  ratings. 

Debate  the  perceived  imbalance  between  capa- 
tality  and  cost*  43  of  the  users  surv^ed  said  tb^ 
woiM  be  very  likely  to  purchase  the  product  again  if 
they  were  making  the  choi<^  today,  and  the  remaining 
seven  said  they  wcadd  be  somewhat  likely  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  prodi^  again. 

Respoodems  also  provided  a  laundry  list  of  fea¬ 
tures  ttet  they  would  like  to  see  added  to  the  3390. 
Heading  the  1^  was  improved  cache  features  at  the 
data-set  level,  followed  by  increased  density  and  low- 


IBM  3390  RATINGS 
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Response  base:  50 


METHODOLOGY 

Prodocts  rated  in  CompuUrymU's  DASD  Bur- 
era'  Scorecard  were  selected  in  tbe  fdiowing 
manner  Tbe  products  had  to  operate  in  the  IBM 
msinfraiiie  environmeitt  and  be  tripie<apncity  di- 
rect-acceaa  storage  devices  (DASD)  congnrable 
to  the  IBM  3380-K.  Tbe  IBM  3390  was  rated  be- 
caif*  it  represents  the  next  generation  of  fai^ 
end  DASD.  Because  its  larger  capacity  and  dffier- 
ent  performance  ieaturea  preclude  direct  com- 
parisaa  wHb  tbe  other  modds  currently  on  the 
market,  user  ratings  for  that  product  are  present¬ 
ed  aepaoUdy. 

Ratings  far  each  product  werebaaedonre- 
vonses  firom  50  nndoniiy  selected  users  culled 


from  lists  provided  by  independent  sources. 

The  market  share  for  tbe  vendors  induded  in 
the  survey  is  as  foOows:  IBM’s  3380  —  81%; 
Amdahl  Corp.'s  6380  —  7%:  ffitadu  Data  Sy»- 
terns  Cotp.'8  7380  —  6%;  Storage  Technology 
Corp.'s8380  —  5%;andMeniorezTe]ex(^ocp.'a 
3890—1%. 

Acconfing  to  tbe  survey ,  38%  of  die  300 sites 
uee  IBM  3090b,  19%  use  Amdahl  mainfraines, 
18%  use  IBM  4381s.  and  10%  we  Hitadii  makh 
frames, 

Of  die  300  respondenu,  92%  have  been  umg 
Stonge  products  for  five  years  ormore.  Of  dwee 
polled,  56%  are  operatioQS  managers,  37%  are  IS 
managers,  and  7%  ate  DASD  managers. 

Of  tbe  respondents,  60%  use  caching  features 


to  ncreaae  performance.  The  sites  have  ■>  aver- 
,  age  of  six  DASDs  attached  to  each  cootraler. 

The  survey  was  comtacted  via  telephone  »• 
terviews  by  Firm  Market  Research  in  Aastin. 
Texas.  Residt  tsbuistion  ms  perfanned  by  IDG 
Research  Services  8)  Franungham.  Mass. 

Tbe  total  scores,  which  are  weighted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  criteria  that  al  reaposideits  &)d  most 
Biyortant,  were  computed  by  muhipiyittg  the 

tti^H  ip*n»v  nil  f  — ■gpxut  to  riif  iwytanf* 

of  each  diterfan  by  the  mean  acorea  each  uaer 
group  gave  totoown  product 

For  example,  the  oketion  —  reiahdity  — 
received  a  mean  inportatKe  rating  of  9.5  on  i 
scale  of  one  to  10.  Amdahl’s  6380  users  ^ve  the 
'  iROduct  a  9.4far  performance  in  das  area.  Tofind 


a  finsi  score,  these  two  factors  were  miatipoed  far 
•  score  of  89.3.  This  ntanher  was  ttaeo  added  to 
the  other  tecA  of  critericn  importaaoe  ratings 
and  performance  ratmgs.  Thii  son  was  dww  di¬ 
vided  by  the  mnnher  of  ratings  for  a  total  score  of 
aiSokeria. 
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Why  SMS  spells  jumble 


BY  BARBARA  BOCHENSKI 


Like  a  pvtly  Boohed puide.  ffiM’sevolv' 
mg  system  managed  storage  (SMS)  is 
mitaing  a  few  pieces.  This  means  ooly 
good  tloDgs  to  independeni  software  de 
vekipen.  whidk  are  promotiog  exotiog 
products  —  and  creating  new  ones  to 
fin  in  the  bboks. 

A  pieced-togetber  automated  storage 
management  system  may  not  be  so  ideal 
for  uaen,  but  it  does  the  job  for  people 
who  want  such  a  system  now. 

SMS  automadcaDy  allocates  data  sets 
to  varkwa  storage  mkk  in  ac- 
corduice  with  service  require- 
mgiu«  »«oahiMihp<i  by  the  stor¬ 
age  adnanatraior.  Its  long- 
range  goal  is  to  completely 
automate-  storage  manage- 
menL 

“IBM  has  admined  it  can't 
do  it  afi,”  says  hbck  ADen.  a 
storage  management  analyst  at 
(}art^  (}roup.  Inc  IBM  has  invited  add¬ 
ed  value,  be  ays,  and  has  received  it  from 
the  likes  at  Stbriiag  Software,  Inc.,  Le- 
gent  Cofp.,  Innot^tioo.Data  Processing 
and  CooHMiter  Associates  Inlenational. 
Inc. 

These  products  attempt  to  address  ar¬ 
eas  that  IBM  has  not;  for  instance,  the 
VM  operatmg  system. 

“If  DFSMS/MVS  was  Profect  Jupiter. 
SMS  for  VM  is  Black  Hole."  Allen  ays. 
referTing'‘to  IBM's  development  code 
namefor  ooe  portioo  of  SM& 

IBM  does  remarket  two  VM  utilities 
'from  Systems  Center.  Inc.  in  Reston,  \4. 
VMyBackup  .a  an  automatic  backup  and 
restore  system,  and  VM/Tape  is  a  upe 
drive  and  volume  manager.  A  pennaneot 
bcense  for  each  prod^  is  at^ibble  from 
Systems  Center  starting  at  $4,250. 

Certain  data  types  have  also  been  left 
out  of  the  SMS  game  plan,  such  a  ISAM. 
OSAM,  nonstandard  fife  labels  and  un- 
movabfe  data  sets.  “IBM  only  handles 
about  70%  of  our  data."  aysjoto  Brigbt- 

Bodniki.  s  3(Hw  *vtefiQ  of  Uw  IS  field,  a  • 


\y,  technical  services  manager  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  in  Chester.  Va. 

Sterling  Software  fills  this  gap  with 
Data  Management  System/OS.  a  space 
management  fodhty. 

Whde  some  people  lament  the  lack  of 
support  for  active  data  comipression.  oth¬ 
ers  find  ft  causes  performahce  probfems. 
Nevertheless,  both  Innovation  Data  Pro- 
cessing  in  Little  Falls,  NJ.,  and  Sterling 
offer  data  compressioo  products.  Innova¬ 
tion  Access  Method  from  Innovation  Data 
Procefising  is  $10,000  for  an 
annual  lease  and  $30,000  for  a 
perpetual  bceose.  Sterling's 
Shrink/MVS  costs  $21,000, 
and  its  Shrink/DB2  seOs  for 
$25,000. 

Storage  administrators  also 
coni{dain  that  there  is  no  way 
to  make  sure  service  require- 
ments  are  met.  They  can  allo¬ 
cate  data  sets  to  certain  storage  media 
and  estaUish  parameters  such  as  re¬ 
sponse  dme,  but  they  have  no  way  to  en¬ 
force  them. 

While  no  product  can  yet  fulfiD  this 
need,  both  Sterling  and  Legent  are  help¬ 
ing  storage  administrators  at  feast  gauge 
the  performance  of  preset  service  fevels 
throat  a  user  interface. 

Sterling  Software’s  Vfew  is  a  personal 
computer-based  user  interface  that  lets 
the  storage  administrator  see  at  a  glance 
the  status  of  the  storage  system.  Through 
color-coding  of  screens,  administrators 
can  decide  quickly  whether  to  take  action. 

View  is  sold  with  Sterling's  Automatic 
Inittation  Manager  (AIM),  a  subsystem 
for  Sterling’s  overall  storage  manage¬ 
ment  product,  for  $24,000. 

Legeot's  automation  stonge  product 
DASDMCW  identifies  poor  performance 
in  on-line  and  batch  reports.  The  Storage 
fferfonnance  Expert,  a  main  component 
of  DASDMON,  then  steps  in  to  recom¬ 
mend  tuning  solutions  aixl  utility  state¬ 
ments  to  help  m^ffement  them.  Hfe  prod¬ 
uct  sells  for  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

ProbaUy  the  biggest  complaint  users 
ContiniudoH  page  72 


When  you  do  what  you've  gotta  do. 


mmm. 


Whtei  in  up  to  30,000  BTVs  of  cooling 
on  casters. 


Full)  portable  atr-cooditioRtng  for  ban)  to 
readi  computer  rooms,  lain,  !Aorv  roo(n6,.aucn>- 
bh  bae,  an.v«lirre.  Roll  an  Aimiaster  nto 
poHlion  and  cool  down  a  tougb  bot  with 
vmable,  cSeieDt  air-coadttiooii^  Nvboi  il 
CDOMS  le  air-coodrtioAmf -KOLDWAM  has 
had  (NGKNKX.'S  answvn  fo  the  lougbot  prob- 
Inu  far  over  40  ycarv. 

For  more  mformation  caO:  l-SOO-^-KElAT  OL 
(443-2S3fo  outside  Qbaois.  TOB-fiTO-tUOO  m 
OhMs.  FAX  (TOg)  679-2755 


WE  COOL 
WHERE 
OTHERS 
CAN'T 


Controllers  go  to  center  stage 
after  years  behind  the  scenes 


BY  KENNETH  HALLAM 


With  their  moving  and  spinning  parts, 
disk  drives  draw  a  lot  of  attention  as  de¬ 
velopers  adjust  actuator  speeds,  head-fly¬ 
ing  heights  and  rotation  frequencies  to 
decrease  the  time  it  takes  these  mechani¬ 
cal  creatures  todeliver  data. 

Disk-drive  controllers  —  which  are 
not  mechanical  but  are  based  on  semicon¬ 
ductor  technology  —  have  not  tradition¬ 
ally  turned  beads.  Their  efectronics  are  an 
assortment  of  very  familiar  commercial 
parts,  including  microprocessors,  dynam¬ 
ic  random-access  memory,  shift  registers 
and  some  custom  interface  logic.  Like  an 
effident  waiter,  these  devices  take  orders 
from  the  customer,  translate  them  to  the 
drive  and  then  deliver  the  requested  data. 

Innovations  are  stifled  in  the  IBM 
world  by  vendors*  fears  of  being  labeled 
“noDcompatibfe.”  In  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  domain,  the  company  keeps  its 
technology  private  by  regarding  its  sys¬ 
tems  as  do^  and  the  interface  connec¬ 
tions  for  controUers,  proprietary. 

CdntroUers  continue,  however,  to 
buOd  steadily  on  existing  strengths  and 
acquire  new  capabilities.  Their  intelH- 
geoce  has  steadOy  increased  from  a  one- 
channel,  eight-drive  capability  in  the 
1960s  to  handling  up  to  eight  channels 
and  64  different  disk  drives  today. 

A  more  far-reaching  innovation  an 
controUers  is  cache  memory.  Cache  was 
first  offered  in  the  1970s  by  independent 
developers,  but  it  was  never  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  success.  Now  that  IBM  is  ship¬ 
ping  the  3990  controUer  with  cache  mem¬ 
ory,  aU  the  plug-compatible  manufactur¬ 
ers  effer  it  as  weU. 

Controller  cache  memory  holds  either 
data  that  the  conlrolfer  predicts  will  be 
requested  in  the  near  future  or  data  from 
a  previous  request  on  the  chance  that  it 
will  soon  be  requested  again. 

(Xher  capabilities  of  controUer  cache 
memory  indude  oonvolatife  memory, 
which  Mps  avoid  data  loss  in  the  case  of  a 
power  ^hire;  fast-write,  which  writes 
channel  requests  first  to  cache  and  later 
to  the  drive,  eliminating  the  time  spent 
waiting  for  the  disk  drive  to  locale  the 
correct  sector;  and  size  options,  ranging 

Hafiam  ii  a  partner  at  ENDL  Astocatea,  a  market 
research  firm  in  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif. 


ft oro  2M  to  8M  bytes  of  capadty. 

Should  something  go  wrong  with  the 
system,  expert  system  technology  has 
biwn  incorporated  into  controUers  to  sim¬ 
plify  mamtenance.  First  seen  in  1988, 
tb^  systems  \o6k  at  a  statistical  record 
of  direct-access  storage  device  activity 
and  (nredict  items  that  will  most  Gkely 
need  the  attentkn  of  a  service  engineer. 

Amdahl  (lorp..  Storage  Technology 
Coip.  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  C^rp. 
have  all  built  tlus  capability  into  their 
most  recent  controllers. 

Lofi9«r  coMIng 

Another  problem  will  be  solved  when  fi¬ 
ber  optics  replace  the  current  cabling 
tedm^gy  connecting  the  controDer  to 
the  channel.  Within  two  years,  fiber  op¬ 
tics  will  extend  the  400^oot  maximum 
distance  that  ctmtrdfers  can  be  placed 
from  the  CPU  to  at  feast  one  kilometer. 

Another  advantage  of  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bling  is  faster  data  transfer  rates.  The  3M 
to  4.5M  byte/sec.  liinits  seen  today  will  be 
refdac^  by  a  20M  to  IffOM  t^e/sec. 
bandwidth  oo  the  fiber-optic  chaimel. 
This  increased  bandwidth  ^  allow  coo- 
troUers  to  operate  more  drives  at  a  faster 
data  rate  thw  ever  before. 

While  there  are  some  fiber-optic  offer¬ 
ings  out  today  from  Hitachi  and  ffiM, 
these  simply  emulate  the  CPU  chaimei, 
forcing  timing  constraints  that  limit  the 
number  of  feet  the  fiber  can  be  nm.  Many 
hardware  and  microcode  changes  must  be 
made  to  controUers  and  CPUs  before  fi¬ 
ber-optic  channels  will  be  possiUe. 

Five  years  fiom  now.  controUers  will 
eventu^  take  over  data  management 
capabilities  from  the  I/O  software  (see 
story  below).  Outside  of  the  IBM  world, 
some  controUers  already  participate  in 
some  aspects  cf  data  management  For  in¬ 
stance.  Epoch  Systems  in  Nashua,  N.R. 
offers  a  storage  subsystem  for  Unix  users 
that  looks  Uke  a  network  node.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  data  depends  on  the  frequency 
of  use  and  the  priority  assigned  to  it  by  the 
operating  system.  As  data  ages  and  is 
called  for  fe^  often,  it  may  move  from  a 
fast  Winchester  drii^  to  an  optical  disc, 
then  to  a  tape  drive.  AU  of  this  movement 
or  migration  is  controlled  by  the  Epixh 
subsystem  rather  than  by  Unix.  • 


Hcwt.atku^fvlar.l'O  in  StoAir .  II. 


The  understudy 


ControUers  are  pobed  for  a  major  procDobon  that  wiU,  within  five  years  or 
so,  give  them  primary  rrspoiUBhflity  for  data  flow  managemeft.  Ri^t 
now.  that  job  bdongs  to  I/O  software,  which  is  deiriy  struggling  under 
the  load  of  growing  on-line  databases  and  the  task  of  locating  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  data  by  bead,  eyfader  and  sector  address. 

This  change  wiU  result  from  a  gradual  move  away  from  the  Coimt-Key-Data 
format  to  the  more  effident  Fixed-Blodt-Ardiitecture.  the  latter,  the  sys¬ 

tems  software  wiU  no  longer  locate  data  accortfing  to  a  specific  addros  bat  ndto 
by  loped  block  address.  Specific  track  capadtaes,  nundier  of  tracks  per  aurfoce 
and  ocher  features  of  drive  geometry  wiB  be  known  by  the  suwage  oontroOer. 

Eventually,  the  storage  controller  wiU  become  more  of  a  data  nana^  than  a 
traffic  cop.  It  win  select  the  locatioo  for  the  data  to  be  placed  and  even  move  it  lat¬ 
er,  if  the  data  set  grows  too  large  for  that  location. 

KENNETH  HALUM 
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Solid-state  disks/Disk  emulators 


The  included  in  this  chart  responded  to  a  recent  survey  ccmducted  by  Computerwofld.  AHien  a  vendor  is  unable  to  provide  spedBc  infonnation  aboi^  its  product, 

the  abbreviation  NP  (not  provided)  is  used.  Wien  a  question  does  not  apply  to  a  vendor's  produrt,  the  abtoeviatioo  NA  (not  applicable)  is  used.  Further  product  informatioc  is 
availaUe  tnxn  the  vendOTS. 
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FROM  FACE  70 

have  with  SMS  is  the  difficutty  of 
preparing  for  H.  # 

Before  anplementing  the 
strategy,  orgamatiaQS  need  to 
anatyae  their  use  of  data  sets  and 
then  use  various  tools  such  as 
Autocatk  Class  Selectioa  (ACS) 
'foutioes  in  coodiinatton  with 
data  set  names  to  communi¬ 
cate  that  utfonnation  to  SMS. 

Sterling  Software's  SMS/Mi* 
grator  ($12,000)  helps  users  set 
up  systems  by  generating  ACS 
routines. 

Sterling  also  offers  an  um- 
breOa  prothict  that  directly  com¬ 
petes  with  SMS,  its  Storage 
AutooBtioo  Management  S)^ 
tern.  “We  can  help  people  get 
started  with  automated  storage 
management  techniques,'*  says 
Charles  Keiper.  senior  technical 
consultant  at  the  firm. 

“Then,  if  they  want  to  go  to 


IBM,  they  can,"  be  adds. 

For  $75.0()0,  users  get  Ster¬ 
ling’s  Volume  AUocatkm  Manag¬ 
er,  Data  Management  System. 
AIM,  a  PC-based  user  mterfoce 
and  a  data  compressiOQ  tool 

CXber  vendors  compete  as 
weH.  (X  the  five  major  compo¬ 
nents  of  SMS,  only  one  —  I^ta 
Facility  Product  (DFP)  —  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  MVS  operat¬ 
ing  system.  The  others  — 
DFHSM,  DFDSS.  DFSORT  and 
,RACF  —  are  replaceable. 

For  years,  people  have  re¬ 
play  RACF  with  CA's  ACF2.  A 
variety  of  sort  programs  from 
third  parties  can  substitute  for 
DFSORT. 

A  number  of  ahematives  are 
available  for  DFHSM  and 
DFDSS.  For  exami^,  Automat¬ 
ic  Baclnip  and  Recovery  from  In¬ 
novation  Data  Processing  can  be 
used  with  EX^P  instead  of 
DFHSM,  aitd  the  company's 
Fast  Dump  Restore  can  repl^ 
DFDSS.* 


We  are  teMmg  an  SMS  en- 
virotuBent  bat  are  coo- 
cerned  about  remote  oper* 
atioo  during  diaaater  re- 
oowery,  aince  SMS  data 
•eta  muat  be  reatored  to 
SMS  voiumea.  Doea  Inno- 
vatioo'a  FDR/ABR  DASD 
management  aoftware 
•upport  non-SMS  aites  or 
aitca  that  don't  have 
enough  SMS  voiumea  to 


Don  Kinney 
Second  yiee-President 
Trovtiers  Insurance 

INNOVA'nON  DATA  PRO¬ 
CESSING:  FDR/ABR  sup¬ 
port  recovery  to  noo-SMS 
environments  with  volume 

anH  <iata  set  rakpn  in 

an  SMS  environment  and  vice 
versa.  Within  SMS,  volumes 


ASK  THE  VENDOR 

and  data  sets  can  be  restored  I 
with  SMS  constructs  that  are  « 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  restore.  « 
OptknaDy,  at  the  time  of  a  re¬ 
store,  the  SMS-class  informa- 
tioo  that  was  in  effect  when 
the  backups  were  taken  can  be 
presented  to  the  system’s 
Automatic  Class  Selectioo 
(ACS)  routines.  Additiooally. 
FDR/ABR  win  aBow  autho¬ 
rized  users  to  bypass  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  ACS  routines  and,  in  ap- 
'  propriate  recovery  situations. 

:  restores  can  bypQ^  the  SMS 
subsystem  itself  and  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  specific  SMS  or  noo-SMS 
vohira^ 

We  uae  Legcnt'a  DASD- 
MON  2.0  to  provide  infor- 
matioo  oar  DASD  perfor¬ 
mance  and  aaatat  with 
improving  I/O  reaponae 


timea.  Will  h  work  with 
oair  new  IBM  3990  cache 
controUera? 

JoknUdvUle 
Mana^  of  Systems 
Management 
Maryland  C^smaity 
Baltimore.  Md. 

LEGENT  CORP.:  DASD- 
MOIfs  measurement  method 
can  report  on  cache  controller 
performance,  regardless  of 
vendor.  Each  I/O  is  measured 
to  determine  the  type  of  re¬ 
quest  and  ahetber  the  request 
was  served  from  cache  ta 
DASD.  DASDMON  displays 
read-write  percentages  and 
cache  fait  percnCages  down  to 
the  data  set  and  job  levd.  Fast 
writes  from  the  IBM  3990 
contmlW  are  measured  and 
reported. 
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Paths  to  information  power 

The  sharpest  companies  know  how  to  wield  information 
for  real  advantage.  How  is  your  organization  doing? 


BY  JACK  W.  SIMPSON 

be  ^obal  maiketidace  is 
changing  —  and  not  just 
because  of  Europe  1^2. 
During  the  few 

nxxiths,  we’ve  seen  dra> 
matic  examples  of  how 
quickly  things  can  change. 
By  the  time  you  read  the 
d^  new^per,  the  po¬ 
litick  winds  can  shift, 
leaders  can  and  new  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  installed. 

By  now,  most  inftxmation 
systems  managers  know  that 
staying  competitive  in  the  ’90s 
wiU  depend  on  keeping  op  with 
this  new  change  of  pace:  Infor- 
matkm  travels  faster;  c^iportuni- 
tiesccxneandgo. 

Yet,  a  pdl  taken  last  year  by 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates  erf 
New  York  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  chief  executive  officers 
said  that  their  companies’  com¬ 

Simpsoo  is  preadent  of  Mead  Data 
Central,  a  Dayton,  CMik>,  mformatioa  prcp- 
vider. 


puter  and  commurucatioos  re¬ 
sources  were  not  properly  inte- 
^ted  into  their  busbess  opera¬ 
tions. 

Why  not’  Why  would  a  com¬ 
pany  give  14)  the  advantage  of 
real-time  decision-making  by  op¬ 
erating  without  a  sofbisticat^ 
infrastructure  few  integrating  in¬ 
formation?  Dsrhaps  it’s  hard  to 
see  the  big  ptemre  as  it  gets  lost 
in  bits  and  t^es  and  budgets. 

Smart  managers  —  those 
udH)  recognize  the  importance  of 
their  company’sinfonnation  sys- 
tons  —  will  see  that  the  answer 
lies  in  merging  a  company’s  in¬ 
ternal  data  with  important  exter¬ 
nal  information. 

Merging  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  data  and  the  design  of  an  in- 
'  formatkm  infrastructure  takes  a 
master  plan.  Typically,  compa¬ 
nies  go  throat  four  leases  in 
building  an  information  infra¬ 
structure:  introduction,  growth, 
integratkxi  and  power.  To  be 
successful,  companies  need  to 
quickly  get  to  the  power  stage 
—  the  stage  at  which  a  company 


sees  the  maximum  benefit  from 
its  technology  investment. 

At  tfab  stage,  cooqanies  also 
gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
using  internal  and  external  infor¬ 
mation  to  forge  dedsioD-malang 
links  —  both  with  its  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  with  its  custom¬ 
ers,  sigipliers  and  others  impor- 
tamtoH. 

In  the  introduction  stage,  a 
company  is  most  likdy  to  invest 
in  IS  machines  that  automate 
payroll,  inventory  and  word  pro¬ 
cessing.  This  is  where  comput¬ 
ing  began.  Goals  in  this  stage, 
such  as  reducing  paper  and  in¬ 
creasing  clerical  productivity, 
are  eaaly  realized.  However,  H’s 
hard  to  see  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  For  example,  some 
thou^t  that  word  processing 
would  result  in  fewer  secretar¬ 
ies,  but  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  we’ve  kept  the  secretaries 
and  just  added  more  computers. 

Growth  slog* 

The  growth  stage  is  a  step  up. 
but  computing  and  information 
needs  remain  fairly  ample.  At 
this  stage,  the  company  takes  on 


new  capabilities.  The  art  depart¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  may  produce 
graphics  and  typesetting.  Tte 
marketing  depmtmeot  may  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  sales  force  to 
manage  a  direct  mpO  bsL  These 
departmental  appheations  and 
databases,  as  w^  as  electronic 
mail,  filing,  srh^Mhiiing^  voice 
messages  and  poitaUe  personal 
cmnputers  bdp  fiatten  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  orgaruzational  structure  and 
inake  it  faster  and  more  efficient. 

A  risk  in  the  growth  stage  is 
that  iqifroot  costs  can  some¬ 
times  outwe^  the  near-term 
benefits  and  erqtectatioos.  If 
promises  are  made  and  not  deliv¬ 
ered,  a  credibility  gap  occurs  and 
the  firm  may  cut  spending  before 
tedmology  has  a  fair  chance  to 
improve  the  bottom  hoe. 

At  this  level,  the  manager  or 
IS  executive  is  left  walking  a 
ti^trope.  He  has  to  make  sure 
the  company  buys  what  it  needs 
for  today  while  still  establishing 
the  infrastructure  for  tomorrow. 
He  needs  to  rdate  his  activities 
to  the  bottom  line  and  deliver  on 
promises  to  build  credibility. 

Many  companies  today  are  in 


•  IS  can  gwM*  procass 
•  Well-plannod  infractruefura  Is  key 
•  Bland  Internal  and  axtomal  information 
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tbe  iitegntioo  stifle.  The  driving  force  at 
this  post  ■  gettinfl  misaiocxnticai  infor- 
natioo  — >  the  nfonnaboo  peofde  need  to 
dothor  jotip  —  to  each  sala  representa¬ 
tive.  nwfcet  ptaimer,  product  developer, 
strategist,  nonager  and  professknal. 

In  tbii  iotegratioQ  effort ,  tbe  use  of  ex- 
tenia]  infornation  has  broadened  from 
one  department  to  many.  The  critical 
nsmaflemeot  issue  here  is  maintaming  tbe 
conpietenesi  and  the  iot^rity  of  data 
firoo  aD  departments  as  h’s  shuttled 
aimmd  on  a  reaMime  bastt. 

At  this  stage  of  integrating  tbe  internal 
and  external  information,  tbe  company 
vriO  see  a  sobd  return  on  its  investment  in 
tedmology  and  data  management.  Tbe 
dbcient  use  of  intemal  and  external  infor- 
mation  wA  help  a  salesperson  dincfa  a 
deal  because  of  something  be  learned  that 
moralng.  Ifarfceting  win  act  foster  on  seg¬ 
ments  previously  undetected,  or  perhaps 
ignived.  by  tbe  ccDpetitian.  Manufoctur- 
mg  can  htar  about  problems  ythta  they 
happen  and  act  vdnle  tbe  trad  is  hot.  or  be 


finked  to  suppliers  to  ensure  just-in-time 
inventory  contnd.  In  adtfition.  the  sales 
force  can  be  finked  to  customers  for  effi¬ 
cient  ordering  and  problem-scdving. 

Powmcatogo 

From  the  integration  stage,  the  success¬ 
ful  merger  of  external  and  interna)  infor- 
mation  wiD  lead  tbe  form  into  the  power 
stage,  iduch  demands  full-scafo  capture 
and  appbcatioo  of  external  information. 

IV  power  stage  delivers  the  broadest 
possible  range  of  misskm-critical  informi- 
tioo  to  everyone  in  tbe  organiotion  as 
weO  as  to  everyooe  important  to  tbe  firm, 
such  as  customers  and  suppbers.  Fmally, 
in  the  power  stage,  tbe  investment  made 
in  an  IS  infrastructure  and  tbe  fuD  utifiza- 
boo  of  external  information  can  give  a 
company  tbe  ability  to  react  in  real  time. 

of  relying  on  copious  61es  of 
newspaper  dippings,  the  evening  news,  a 
researcher  in  a  fibcaiy  or  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  request  m  V^shingcon,  O.C..  a 
company  can  have  tbe  pertinent  data  re¬ 


lating  to  mission-critical  information  elec- 
tronkaDy  in  seconds. 

Marketing  managers,  for  example,  use 
tm-bne-information  services  for  access  to 
trade  journals,  newspaper  articles,  sur¬ 
veys  ind  census  figures  to  track  trends 
and  demographics,  to  stay  aware  of  the 
latest  issues  and  to  find  new  business  op- 
portunities.  Sates  representatives  use  ac¬ 
cess  to  news,  biography  files,  Standard  & 
fbor's  Register  of  Corporations  and  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  docu¬ 
ments  to  create  a  profile  before  they  call  a 
prospective  cfient. 

Informotion  wxploslon 

Today,  research  indicates  that  at  least 
80%  of  U  .S.  corporations  have  their  infor¬ 
mation  systems  somewhere  in  the  growth 
or  iikegration  stages.  Moreover,  nearly 
20%  of  U.S.  firms  have  fuQy  integrated 
outside  information  services  into  their 
daily  business  —  tbe  power  stage. 

How  to  get  from  one  stage  to  another 
isn’t  obvious  or  easy.  It  takes  a  chief  infor¬ 


mation  officer  with  creativity  and  vision 
and  a  CEO  who  wants  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
formation  technt^ogy  and  who  wiD  pro¬ 
vide  an  environment  for  change. 

In  tbe  ea^  sta^,  tbe  CIO  no  doubt 
wiQ  be  walking  a  ti^trope:  Making  sure 
the  company  buys  tbe  te^ology  it  needs 
for  today,  while  establishing  tbe  tnfra- 
.  struaure  and  architecture  for  tooxirrow. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  that  credifol- 
ity  is  to  have  a  solid  plan  in  (dace,  one  that 
integrates  technology  into  the  day-tCHlay 
work  flow  of  key  decision  makers  and  is 
connected  to  tbe  long-term  business 
strategy  of  tbe  organization,  i.e.,  using  in¬ 
formation  to  create  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  CIO  must  chart  the  course  and  be 
prepared  to  navigate  tbe  firm  through  the 
choppy  seas  that  he  ahead.  C(»i^>etition  in 
tbe  '90$  will  be  fierce,  stirred  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  speed  and  breadth  of  available  in¬ 
formation.  It's  up  to  tbe  CIO  to  make  sure 
his  firm  has  all  the  data  it  needs  to  seize 
emerging  opportunities.  • 


The  info  is  better,  but  they  miss  the  sound  of  ticker  tape 


BY  JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 

1'ttsiustafter7ajn.ooAug.2.aDd 
the  sun  has  barely  risen  over  the 
flatlands  of  north-central  Oklaho- 
ma.  Bill  Newberry  pads  into  tbe 
near-empty  headquar¬ 

ters  of  Philip  I^troleum  Co.  He  aits 
down  at  a  peraonal  cooqwter  and  press¬ 
es  a  few  keys.  Up  pops  a  screen  filled 
with  tbe  latest  news  of  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  that  began  only  hours  before. 

Halfway  across  tbe  nation.  Martha 
Moore  is  busily  preparing  an  electrook: 
•‘morning  newspaper”  for  employees  at 
a  Digital  Equipment  Carp,  engineering 
fodhty  in  suburban  Boxboro.  Mass.  In 
less  than  one  minute,  carefully  selected 
items  are  zipped  across  a  company  net¬ 
work  to  more  than  1 00  users. 

As  U.S.  organizations  become  more 
adept  at  defivering  infornatkn  to  em¬ 
ployees.  tastes  in  infornation  have  be¬ 
gun  to  chan^.  InfcHination  consomers 
are  getting  piclder. 

"Originally,  people  were  so  thriOed 
10  get  information.  We'd  give  them  an 
(ofcHknip.  and  they'd  happily  wade 
throu^  it.”  says  Mom.  wfm  is  manag¬ 
er  of  mformation  systems  at  one  of 
DECs  18  official  corporate  libraries. 
But.  she  ays,  it  has  become  dear  that 
"as  people  get  increasingly  information 
awy.  they  don't  want  to  wade  through 
aD  tli^  stuff.” 

A  novwl  opprpodi 

The  notion  of  “infonnatioo  overload”  is 
hanfiy  news  to  any  bo^  pr^essional 
whose  desk  is  stad^  high  with  news¬ 
letters,  magazines,  newspapers,  reports 
and  other  hems. 

What  is  novel,  however,  is  bow  orga- 
ntafions  are  tackling  the  problem.  A 
small  number  of  major  corporations 
includmg  Lotus  D^elopcaent  Corp., 
Prime  Computer,  loc.  and  NEC  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc  ~  have  begun  to  employ 
varkxB  information-sorting  systems 
that  use  sophisticated  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence,  filtering,  “knowledge  agents” 
and  FM  transmissioa  to  b^  users  make 
sense  of  the  mformatkn  blizzard. 

While  the  technolopcal  aj^oaches 
vary,  the  purpose  is  tbe  same:  Screen 


out  aU  unwanted  information  and'mine 
only  what's  usable. 

Phillips  I^troleum  and  DEC  are  good 
examples  of  how  companies  are  using 
technology  to  satisfy  finicky,  informa¬ 
tion-hungry  users. 

Throughout  the  day  on  Aug.  2.  and 
for  days  afterward,  one  of  tbe  hottest 
^»ts  outside  the  I^rsian  Gulf  was  8  PC 
Irated  in  the  PhOfips  corporate  afoirs 
departrnent  in  rural  BartlesviUe.  Okla. 

Tbe  PC  is  a  dedicated  terminal  for 
News  Edge,  an  information  screening 
service  sold  by  Desktop  Data.  Inc.  in 
Waltham.  Mass.  Feeds  from 
major  newswires  are  beam¬ 
ed  to  a  rooftop  sateUite  disfa, 
which  feeds  into  a  special 
PC.  ^lecial  software  looks 
for  predetermined  key¬ 
words  and  places  desir^ 
items  in  an  "atert” 
base. 

During  the  invasion,  Phil¬ 
lips  public  relations  staff 
"used  News  Edge  and  Cable 
News  Network  aD  day  to 
monitu’  the  Gulf,”  says 
Newberry,  a  communica¬ 
tions  systems  analyst. 

Even  on  norma)  days. 

Newberry  says,  staffers 
check  the  system  ap(irQzi- 
mately  every  30  minutes  to 
catch  alerts  on  oQ  spiDs.  stock  and  oil 
pri^  new  l^;istation  and  other  hot 
topics  affecting  company  operations. 

Installed  last  May,  News  Edge  re¬ 
placed  a  single  Dow  Jones  News/Retrie¬ 
val  service  wire,  known  as  a  "broad 
tape.”  Now,  instead  of  paper  tapes  spitt¬ 
ing  into  tbe  fkxjT,  a  single  PC  gives  the 
latest  tnfonnation  from  Dow  Jones,  the 
PR  Newswire,  Comtex  Scientific  Corp., 
United  Press  International,  Knight-Rid- 
der.  Inc.  and  Reuters. 

It  costs  about  $500  to  $600  per 
month  to  run  the  system,  according  to 
Newberry,  who  says  it's  worth  every 
cent  Wfa^  the  cost  is  expensive  for  (Hte 
terminal,  it's  a  bargain  as  more  are  con- 
S)ected.be8ay5. 

Tbe  biggest  and  most  obvious  benefit 
is  that  users  from  three  departments  get 
more  and  better  rtews  faster. 


The  Gulf  conflict  wasn't  tbe  first  time 
that  tbe  system  had  paid  for  itself,  he 
adds.  During  the  system  evaluation, 
PhiDips  monitored  News  Edge  to  learn 
the  location  and  time  of  a  federal  press 
meeting  called  in  the  aftermath  of  an  Oc¬ 
tober  1 989  explosion  of  a  Phillips  Petro¬ 
leum  chemical  complex  that  kitted  19 
people. 

About  the  only  drawback,  Newberry 
says,  is  the  Oklahoma  weather.  “Thun¬ 
derstorms  mess  up  the  satellite  recep¬ 
tion  and  cause  sm^  glitches  that  mal^ 
the  system  beep.  But  the  data  comes  in 


pretty  readable;  there’s  no  garbage.” 

But  Newberry  wasn’t  prepared  for 
another  surprise;  Information  vendors 
demanding  big  rate  hikes.  ‘'We  have  ex¬ 
perienced  wolves  at  our  door  wanting  to 
increase  prices.”  he  says.  For  example, 
Reuters  wanted  to  raise  the  per-tenni- 
nal  price  from  $25  to  $625  per  month, 
but  after  negotiations,  agre^  to  keep 
the  originat  rate,  Newberry  says. 

Hit  urtth  uswrs 

Does  the  system  get  used?  "If  [users] 
are  looking  for  anything,  they  usually 
come  here  first.”  Newberry  says.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  News  Edge  has  been 
such  a  hit  that  Phillips  is  considering 
adding  it  to  tbe  company’s  executive  in¬ 
formation  system  as  weO  as  making  H 
available,  via  network,  to  250  other  us¬ 
ers.  "Tbe  one  thing  users  miss  Ls  the 


noise  from  the  broad  tape  (ticker  tape].” 

At  DEC.  Martha  Moore  had  a  simple 
reason  for  wanting  a  customized  infor¬ 
mation  service.  ”1  just  wanted  to  get  in-, 
formation  out  to  people  without  killing 
myself she  explains. 

As  the  main  information  provider  for 
some  1,200  DEC  enq^ees,  Moore  of¬ 
ten  found  herself  speo<^  up  to  eight 
hours  a  day  gathering  and  abstracting 
information  for  intemal  distribution.  ”It 
was  crazy."  she  recalls. 

During  a  search  for  possible  scdu- 
tions,  she  found  Fust,  a  news  gathering 
and  dissaninating  tool  de¬ 
veloped  by  Individual,  tnc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  Based  on 
AI  technology  developed  by 
Cornell  University.  Fu^t  is 
sold  based  on  the  number  of 
stories  desired  and  a  flat 
rate  for  dbtribution  rights. 
The  company  says  that  daily 
service  for  200  managers 
costs  about  $50  per  person 
per  year. 

A  trial  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  November  1989, 
and  Moore  was  quickly  sold. 
"The  newswires  are  good, 
but  it's  awful  hard  to  get  in- 
lormation  out  of  there  with¬ 
out  getting  a  lot  of  garbage. 
Now,  I  get  exactly  what  I 
need  and  nothing  more,  ”  she  says. 

First  evaluates  the  relevance  of  infor- 
matioo  presented  to  it.  then  locates,  fil¬ 
ters,  refines  and  traramits  customized 
news  via  MCI  Mail  or  other  channels,  in- 
fonnation  is  stripped  down  to  tbe  barest 
essentials:  Readers  receive  only  four  to 
six  carefully  selected  articles  per  day 
from  six  major  newswires.  Users  get 
only  the  btfonnation  that  interests 
th^ 

"News  comes  right  off  the  newswires 
at  3  a.nL  When  1  come  to  work  at  8  a.m., 
we  look  at  the  news  and  throw  it  out  to  a 
distribution  list  of  about  100  people.  It 
bterally  takes  a  minute.” 

Moore  says  First  is  cheaper  to  use  on 
a  regular  bam  than  Dialog.  Lockheed 
Corp.'s  ptqular  on-line  product,  which  is 
still  used  to  search  for  technical  journal 
articles. 


OCC's  Moof  needid  a  way  to  strtamline  information 
gatktring  and  dissemination 
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Empire  of  the  Sun 

AT&T  is  about  to  up  its 
stake  in  woricstation  maker 
Sun  Microoystems,  Inc. 
in  a  deal  that  will  net  Sun  an 
estimated  $192  milbcxi,  the 
companies  announced  recent¬ 
ly.  Under  an  outstanding 
"agreement,  Sun  has  the  right 
to  issue  new  shares  in  an 
amount  up  to  15%  of  its  out¬ 
standing  stock  and  sell  them 
to  AT&T.  If  the  deal  closes, 
the  communications  giant 
will  emerge  as  14.7%  owner 
of  Sun.  based  on  shares  ac¬ 
quired  from  Sun  itsdf. 

■ 

EvuTbody’s 

all-AiMrican 

A  year  ago,  MRS  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.'s  flagship  product 
line  —  a  panel  printer  specif¬ 
ically  geared  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  color  active-matrix 
LCDs  —  was  a  big  deal  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  but,  according  to  MRS 
Presidefit  Griffith  Resor,  the 
firm  could  barely  scrape  a 
deal  on  home  turf.  With  in¬ 
creasing  attention  focused 
on  the  flat-screen  technology 
enabled  by  MRS,  however, 
that  could  change.  Witness 
the  recent  $1.5  millioo  deal 
that  will  land  the  firm's  prod- 
uctsinabastionofU.S.  tech¬ 
nology:  IM’s  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

More  briefs  on  page  81 


Laptops  beget  laptops — and  fast 

Toshiba  uses  its  own  products  to  speed  production  in  an  age  ofdiort  dielflife 


BYLORIVAUGRA 

IDG  NEWS  SaviCE 

Trendy  laptop  computers  are 
fast  gaining  market  populari¬ 
ty,  but  the  almost  equally 
speedy  end  to  their  shelf  life 
presents  a  big  challenge  to 
their  makers:  how  to  design,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  get  a  product  out  the  door  so 
it  will  not  be  stillborn. 

“If  a  product  isn't  developed  and 
put  on  the  market  quickly,  competitors 
will  release  thdr  own  versions,  and  the 
life  span  of  the  product  still  under  de¬ 
velopment  shortens  drastically,'*  said 
Masao  Suga,  vdx)  heads  the  personal 
computer  research  and  devdoptnent 
departn^  at  Toshiba  Corp.  in  Tokyo. 
"Often  it’s  the  case  with  scxne  prod¬ 
ucts  that  the  effective  life  ^>an  is  al¬ 
ready  over  by  the  time  it  goes  to  the 
maiketplace." 

Japanese  companies  such  as  To¬ 
shiba  have  created  their  own  dilemma 
as  they  strive  to  stuff  more  technology 
into  ever  smaller  packages.  Luckily, 
they  have  a  strategic  advantage:  their 
particularly  sophisticated  manufactur¬ 
ing  ability. 

For  Suga.  who  is  employed  at  Toshi¬ 
ba’s  Ome  design  and  manufacturing 
works  west  of  Tokyo,  frctory  automa¬ 
tion  and  product  development  go  hand- 
in-hand:  Ome  TosUba  J3100  lap¬ 
tops  for  design,  development  a^ 
assembly  of  its  own  new  products. 

For  example,  it  uses  the  laptops  in 
the  design  st^e  to  determine  how  eas¬ 
ily  the  product  can  be  manufrcttired. 
llieJSlOO  laptops  are  linked  using  two 
local-area  networks:  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware  and  Toshiba’s  proprietary 
lOM  bit/sec.  Ethernet-compatible  net- 
woriL  ’Thanks  to  this  setup,  it  now 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  for  an  assem¬ 


bly  line  of  12  work¬ 
ers  at  Ome  to  slap  to¬ 
gether  a  notebook- 
size  DynabocA. 

’The  dedskn  to 
automate  the  Ome 
plant  was  an  easy 
one,  based  on  a  new 
business  focus  (or 
Toshiba.  Automated 
lines  in  the  22-year- 
dd,  75,000'8quare- 
meter  (dam.  udiicfa 
turns  out  a  wide 
ran^  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  products, 
were  first  installed  in 
1984.  This  was  in 
preparation  for  a 
move  Toshiba  hoped 
would  be  a  big  busi¬ 
ness:  its  1985  entry 
into  the  laptop  mar- 
km.  'The  company 
now  makes  aroimd  1 
mOhoo  laptops  per 
yearatOme.  Toshiba  uses  old  and  nevUguicken  market  reflexes 

“We  decided  to 
automate  in  1984- 

1985  because  we  wanted  to  introduce  '3y  using  laptops  and  central  data- 
laptops  and  have  advanced  equipmem  bases,notoo}ycaothe30%oftfaeorig' 
for  produ^  them.”  Suga  said.  Ro-  ina]desi9ibecaiTiedout,butanypre- 
bots  used  initially  proved  too  inflexible  viously  performed  relevam  material 
to  accommodate  the  ^kort  product  life  can  be  easily  found  and  accessed,** 
cycles,  which  range  from  six  months  Suga  noted. ’This  economy,  be  said,  as- 
for  Japanese  word  processors  to  about  sures  that  the  latest  design  continues 


three  years  for  laptops. 


to  foDow  any  design  methods  or  stan- 


Toshiba  laptops  currently  on  the  dards  that  have  been  set. 
market  serve  as  the  basis  for  new  ver-  “The  use  of  laptop  computers  is  the 

skms,  with  70%  of  the  design  work  key  to  Toshiba’s  design," 

from  current  models  replicated  in  the  Su^  said.  Affecting  a  quick  design 
new.  The  30%  novel  design  includes  turnaround  keeps  Toshiba  from  frOing 
imegrating  the  latest  technologies,  into  a  trap  be  termed  the  “desperate 
such  as  more  compact  floppy  disk  development  cyde”  in  order  to  remain 
drives.  This  ratio  also  bolds  for  laptop  competitive, 
components.  Continued  on  page  81 


JANUARY  TO  DECEMBBL  g 

INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communications  ” 

technology.  It’s  also  home  to  a  tear-round  schedule  of  conferences  and  seminars  desij^ied  to 
keep  you  up  to  date  on  the  lat^  technology'. 

Call  today  to  get  your  free  INFOMART  schedule  of  events.  It’s  the  easy  way  to  make  your 
visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive.  m 

CaltodaylogetywrlieesdiedukefeM.14^ 


share  their  knowledge  with  you. 

(NKNSMTT  19V)aujuuuiuPrec«vy:tteBH.'fcs»^^ar  IHOI>Wn‘BanqBMered*mLgii»hdlFMpwnerRt^t 
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COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


COMMiNTAtY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 

The CASE 
forAD/Cycle 


Only  IBM  can 
go  from  being  oo 
the  outside  to 
being  at  the  very 
center  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Take  a 


kxdt  at  the  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engmeering  (CASE)  mar¬ 
ket  these  days. 

<  Users  seem  to  be  taking 
tMfs  en^  into  the  CASE  mar¬ 
ket  in  stride.  InforroatioQ 
terns  managers  coitacted  re¬ 
cently  said  several  bctors  go 
mtomaikingaCASEproductse- 
lectkn,  but  wbere  a  company 
stands  in  rdation  to  IBM  do» 
not  top  the  list 

Nonetheless,  it  is  nearly  iro- 
posaftietofiDdaconvaDy  that 
does  not  in  some  way  positMo 
itself  around  IBM  tfid  its  C^ASE 
offering,  AOfCyde. 

Just  one  yw  ago.  the  CASE 
inhstry  consisted  of  docens  of 
cofxqwnies  offering  (Afferent 
products  and  approaches  for 


software  engineering.  Their 
greatest  problem,  perhaps,  was 
to  gain  more  of  an  identity  with 
corporate  buyers. 

Now  that  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  is 
in  the  picture,  there  are  no  iden¬ 
tity  problems.  While  some  ven¬ 
ded  such  as  Index  Technology 
'  have  aligned  themsdves  with 
more  than  one  CASE  partner, 
the  view  of  the  majority  is  clear 
Companies  cannot  help  but  posi- 
tioo  themselves  in  some  way 
with  AD/Cycle. 

Many  users  claim  to  focus 
more  on  a  CASE  vendor's  prod¬ 
ucts  and  how  they  fit  into  the 
user’s  plans  than  on  that  ven¬ 
dor’s  business  partnerships. 

However,  the  vendors  seem 
intent  on  sel^  those  advan¬ 
tages  to  users  anyway. 

This  game  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989  when  DBM  intro^ed 
AD/Cyde.  In  a  sense,  it  ush¬ 
ered  in  a  dass  system  for  the 
CA^  market 

With  AO/Cyde.  IBM  set  up 
an  inner  dr^  of  three  busing 
partners  and  a  second  tier  of  a 
dozen,  less-connected  com¬ 
panies.  Beyond  that  —  well, 
each  company  was  on  its  awn. 

The  inner  drde  includes  In¬ 
dex  Technology.  Bachman  In¬ 
formation  Systems  and 
Koowledgeware.  Recently.  IBM 
added  a  fourth  partner.  Synon. 
but  the  aide  remains  a  t^t. 


ehte  group.  The  second  tier 
consists  of  most  other  players  in 
the  CASE  maiket.  scmie  d 
whom  offer  products  that  direct¬ 
ly  oimpete  with  AD/Cyde. 

Fhrteps  the  most  important 
advantage  of  inner  drde  life  — 
even  beyond  having  IBM  as  a 
stakehdder  and  co-maiketer  — 
is  the  right  to  sit  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  that  are  crafting  AO/Cyde. 


For  examde,  a  major  piece 
of  AD/Cyde  is  the  Repository 
Manager  information  model.  In 
essence,  it  is  the  key  to  AD/ 
Cycle  in  that  it  consists  of  the 
rules  and  guidelines  that  will 
govern  this  eventually  integrat¬ 
ed  application  development  envi¬ 
ronment 

Inner-circle  members  work 
with  IBM  at  establishing  those 
rules  and  guidelines.  It  is  their 
combined  efforts  that  produced 
the  first  bare  bones  information 
model,  which  was  released  in 
June. 

"We  have  the  inside  track 
and,  I  would  venture  to  say,  a 


much  deeper  level  of  under¬ 
standing  d  the  technology  than 
the  others  will  have."  said  Ar¬ 
nold  Kraft,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bachman. 

Inner-drde  companies 
claim  that,  unlike  the  second-tier 
members,  they  have  a  say  in 
what  AD/Cycle  will  be. 

While  the  second-tier  com¬ 
panies  have  to  wait  for  IBM  to 


release  AD/Cycle  specifica¬ 
tions  to  modify  their  products  to 
be  compliant  with  it,  the  inner 
circle  is  right  there  creating  it. 

This  has  two  rewards:  Their 
products  will  be  a  more  integral 
part  of  AD/Cycle,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  deliver  AD/Cycle- 
compbant  products  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  the  second  tier. 

The  second  tier  claims  that 
the  key  is  to  tie  into  the  IBM  Re¬ 
pository.  period.  Since  IBM  will 
make  ^le^catkms  public,  then 
all  CASE  providers,  regar^ess 
of  their  relationship  with  IBM, 
will  eventually  provide  AD/Cy- 
cle-compatibte  {H^oducts. 


While  they  acknowledge 
that  the  inner  drde  will  have  a 
six-month  to  one-year  lead  time 
on  them,  they  also  suggest  this: 
A  six-month  to  one-year  lead 
time  isn’t  critical  when  it  comes 
to  CASE  because  many  cus¬ 
tomers  plan  to  implement  tools 
slowly  over  the  next  few  years. 

FuithermOTe.  they  assert 
that  if  a  user  desperately  needs  a 
full-blown  CASE  environment 
today,  they  can  provide  it  now 
and  then  migrate  users  to  the 
Repository  Manager  later.  An 
inner  drdie  company  cannot  do 
that. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  the  companies 
promote  are  unlikely  to  sway 
the  users. 

"Those  [users]  who  are  es¬ 
sentially  Kue  and  who  want  to 
implement  AD/Cycle  and  are 
prepared  to  take  the  time 
neccessary  to  let  AD/Cycle 
evdve  will  clearly  tend  to  favor 
the  inner  four."  said  Vaughan 
Meriyn,  chairman  of  CASE  Re¬ 
search. 

"The  shops  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  short-term  results 
who  will  value  solutions  that 
are  here  and  proven  today  will 
value  those  [DBM]  relationships 
miKh  less,"  be  said. 


HannUonis  OmptUtrworld’s  senior 
ediior,  srstems  and  software. 


This  game  began  in  September  1989 
when  IBM  introduced  AD/Cycle.  In  a 
sense,  it  ushered  in  a  class  system  for  the 
CASE  market. 


Now  the  shortest  distance  between  matter  what  it  is— from  a  LAN  to  a  WAN . 

tvyo  computers  is  a  straight  line— to  FOCNET  means  fast  access  to 

the  new  FOCNET  Connect  Series.  aH^^^^NLL^adistributed  data.  It's  the  only  connectiv- 
it  offers  all  the  connections  ity  solution  that  gives  you  complete  data 

you  need  for  complete  data  sharing  access  between  network  nodes.  For 

between  mainframe,  mini  and  person-  *  ^-.^J^any  file  type  or  operating  sy^em  in  use. 

al  computers  in  your  enterprise  network.  No  Relational,  non-relational,  preexisting  or  new. 
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FIND  OUT  WHY  FOCUS 
IS  THE  KEY  TO  CONNECTIVITY. 


Please  have  a  representative  contact  me: 

□  I  want  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
FOCNET. 

□  I  want  more  information  about  frie 
FOCNET  Connect  Series. 

□  I  want  to  attend  a  free  FOCUS  seminar. 


rjfv 

Zip 

Pfxxie 

Please  send  me  information  on  the 
following  RX^NET  products: 

□  DIRECT  CONNECT  (PC  to  Mainframe) 

□  GATEWAY  CONNECT  (LAN  to  Mainframe) 

□  IBM  CROSS-MACHINE  (VMtoMVS) 

□  VAX  FOCNET  (VAX  to  Mainframe) 

H FOCUS 

212-736-4433 

EXT.  3700 

CW611 

This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by 
their  trade  names  In  most.rf  not  ah  cases,  these  designations 
are  claimed  as  trademarks  by  tlw  respective  companies 
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POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 
1250  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Attn.  V.  Sheidler 


Daisy  chained  to  sunken  fortune 

Landed  in  bankruptcy  court,  Daisy  now  requesting  time  to  reorganize 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
cwsTitfr 

SUNNYVALE.  Calif.  —  Daisy 
Systems  Corp..  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  [CW, 
Aug.  6],  is  in  danger  of  adding  an¬ 
other  epitaf^  to  the  expanding 
techooi^  company  graveyard. 

Singled  out  as  a  beacon  of  en- 
trepreneur^p  by  President 
Reagan  in  1983  when  it  in¬ 
creased  its  revenue  from  $7  mil¬ 
lion  to  $25  million  in  one  year, 
Daisy  began  falling  to  earth  in 
thei^-198(}s. 

pie  crash  came  when  the 
CMBpany,  already  weakened  by 
its  inability  to  adapt  to  open  sys¬ 
tems  rapidly  enough,  phinged 
into  the  co^,  hostile  acquit- 
tion  of  a  company  that,  once 
won,  proved  co^y  and  hostile  to 
assimilate,  analysts  said. 

Daisy  began  making  the  Logi- 
con  series  —  workstations  with 
proprietary  graphics  chips  and  a 
proprietary  operating  system  — 
in  1981.  liie  oxnpany  aimed  its 
systems  at  the  computer-aided 
engineering  market,  specifically 


in  the  area  of  chip  design. 

An  attempt  at  expansion  in 
the  mid-'80s  thought  the  first 
hint  of  trouble  to  the  then-hi^- 
flyingfirm. 

'They  tried  to  port  software 
over  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.'s  platform,"  said  analyst 
Robm  Herwkk  at  Hambre^t 
&  Quist,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 
Once  there,  he  said,  Daisy  “dis¬ 
covered  a  total  lack  of  disdfriine 
and  documentation,  which  ted  to 
unportable  software." 

In  1986,  Daisy  laid  off  10%  of 
its  l.OOO-perscm  work  force.  At 
the  same  time,  ei^t  investor 
suits  were  brought  against  the 
company,  charging  it  with  mis¬ 
representing  its  financial  condi¬ 
tion  from  the  tinie  it  went  puNk 
in  1984. 

DesjMte  its  problems,  in  1988 
Daisy  set  out  to  acquire  Cadnetix 
Corp.,  a  Colorado  maker  of  turn¬ 
key  systems  for  printed-circuit 
b(^d  layouts. 

When  Cadnetix  refusal  Dai¬ 
sy's  offer,  Daisy  bought  it  in  a 
hostile  takeover  and  eventually 
moved  its  entire  operations  to 
Cdorado  under  the  name  of  Da- 
zix.  The  Daisy  name,  and  the 


bolding  conqany  that  bears  it, 
remained  in  CaUforaia. 

The  coetly  and  psychological¬ 
ly  formidable  task  of  integrating 
Cadnetix  into  the  Daisy  fold  and 
Daisy  into  the  Cadnetix  home 
base  had  to  be  undertaken  by 
people  who  were  unhanoy  about 
wberethey  were,  unhappy  about 
what  they  were  doing  or  both, 
Herwick  said.  At  that  time,  Iku- 
sy  bad  targeted  Sun  hficrosys- 
terns,  Inc.  as  its  i^tform  and  was 
the  first  licensee  of  Sun's  operat¬ 
ing  system.  It  marketed  the  ays- 
tCT  under  the  name  Advansys 
series. 

The  pace  of  gloomy  activity 
I^ked  up  late  last  year,  after 
Daisy  announced  a  $140  million 
annu^  loss.  Its  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Norman 
Friedmann,  resigned  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1989. 

He  was  replaced  by  Gary 
Sbona,  the  founder  of  Regent 
Pacific  Management  Corp.,  “to 
assist  the  company  with  regard 
to  its  current  financial  prob¬ 
lems,"  according  to  a  statement 
made  at  the  dme. 

Sbona  did  not  return  Com- 
puteneorUfs  caQs,  but  a  state¬ 


ment  issued  by  the  company  said 
that  be  would  continue  as  C^. 

Just  prior  to  Friedmann's 
leaving  in  December,  theconqia- 
ny  refused  to  pay  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  interest  payment  and  other 
fees  to  its  senior  lender,  Hdler 
financial,  loc.  Daisy  is  currently 
in  defruH  under  tenns  of  iu  loan 
agreement 

In  hfarch,  the  ooropany  laid 
off  more  than  100  people.  By 
May,  Daisy’s  creditors  had  run 
out  of  patience.  A  group  of  them 


named,  but  without  apedfic  de- 
nommaHonsoftheddiL 

As  an  akemative  to  the  invol- 
untary  bankruptcy,  Daisy  peb- 
tiooed  the  coot  two  we^  ago 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  reorganise 
under  Chapiter  11  of  the  Buk- 
ruptcy  Code.  The  firm  said  ffiat 
the  reorganisatioo  it  hopes  to  try 
would  necessitate  a  "sahetantial 
reduction"  in  its  work  force. 

In  its  reorganiatiao  plans. 
Daisy  said  that  it  will  establish  an 
independent  intematioBal  group 


'  I  '  HE  COSTLY  AND  psychologically 
I  fonnidable  task  of  integrating  Cadnetix 
A  into  the  Daisy  fold  and  Daisy  into  the 
Cadnetix  home  base  had  to  be  un^rtaken  by 
people  who  were  unhappy  about  where  they 
were,  unhappy  about  what  they  were  doing  or 
both. 


hauled  the  strug^ing  firm  into 
federal  bankruptcy  court 
In  court  documents,  four 
creditors  other  than  Heller  are 
listed  as  having  a  total  of  $11.5 
miHioo  in  bonds.  Herwick  esti-' 
mated  that  Hdler  is  bolding  an-; 
other  $37  millioa.  An  attorney 
for  Hefier  said  the  company 
would  not  discuss  Daisy  and 
would  not  confirm  the  nunfoer. 
Other  creditors  have  been 


with  software  and  technology  li- 
censed  to  the  grouQ)  and  royalties 
paid  back  to  the  U3.  companies. 

'  According  to  a  statement,  it  wiD 
also  seek  a  buyer  for  Dazix. 
"hopefully  as  a  whole,  but  if  not, 
in  parts." 

Herwick  did  not  blame  Dai- 
83r'8  new  management  for  its 
troubles.  "It  was  too  little,  too 
late.  It  woidd've  taken  a  mir- 
ade,"  be  said. 


And,  when  FOCNET  is  combined  with 
FOCUS,  the  world’s  most  widely  used  4GL,  you 
get  interoperability  and  true  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  between  PCs,  LANs  and  mainframes. 
You  can  downsize  applications  to  less  expen¬ 
sive  machines  and  use  your  processing  power 
more  efficiently— all  the  while  preserving  your 


investment  in  existing  data.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-212-736-4433,  ext.  3700  or  write  Information 
Builders,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  If  your 
job  is  getting  data  from  here  to  there,  you'll  find 

FOCNET  a  le 

very  moving  IDI 

story  "  Information  puildefs,  Inc. 
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And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a 
modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy 
now  memorizes  every  u^r  configura¬ 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all. 

Fuithermore,  Wmdows  3.0  has 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM’ 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can 
now  download  corporate  data  and 
easily  share  it  with  Wmdows  applica¬ 
tions.  Somethin  we  have  come  to  call 
peaceful  coexistence. 

One  last  point  Because  Wmdows 


3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 
with  1-2  megabytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
hardware  investment 

Call  (800)  323-3577  Department 
L21,  for  a  badi^under  that  outlines 
how  Microsoft  Wmdows  3.0  could  ben¬ 
efit  your  corporation. 

We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 
it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming. 

mScmsoft 

Making  it  all  make  sense 


aw  AQdrMorfe  Ofi^  Makii«  it  aU  make  sense  oiu/ Off 


Businessland  dives  deeper  into  red 


BT  RICHARD  mSTORE 
cwstm 


SAN  JOSE.  Calif.  ^  Business- 
•  taad.  Inc.’s  finanrial  frying  pan 
got  a  lot  hotter  last  s^eo 
the  cbmputer  readier  an- 
notced  qiarterly  and  6scal- 


to  store  dosings  and  layofb  late 
last  year.  TUs  is  Businessland's 
first  6acal>year  loss  90M 1986. 

The  company  blamed  the 
negative  figira  on  lower  oper¬ 
ating  margins,  increased  ^lare 
parts  inventory  and  operating 
-  losses  from  its  intematioaal 


sumer  retail  outlets. 

Businessland  began  to  trickle 
red  ink  in  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1989,  when  it  rq^ort- 
ed  a  $1.2  milbon  loss  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  lajraff  of  5%  to  7% 
emidoyees.  In  reality,  the  situa- 
tkn  was  even  grimmer  than  h 


fen*  accounting  enws  almost 
douUed  the  {H'eviousty  reported 
$1.2  miDioa  toss. 

The  losses  place  Businessland 
in  vkriatioo  of  terms  with  credi¬ 
tors  who  bdd  $50  miDkn  in  se¬ 
nior  notes.  The  company  said  it 
is  currently  in  amtact  with  its 
lenders  ctmeeming  the  vkdatkm. 

The  reseller  announced  a  re¬ 
covery  strategy  in  January  that 


panskm.  It  also  vowed  to  rdl 
back  discount  points  to  fi^t  the 
downward  pressure  on 
margms  and  increase  its  offer¬ 
ings  and  priemg  fw  support  and 
services. 

Resellers  such  as  Buaness- 
land  were  re^xMistUe  tot  more 
than  60%  of  an  perscmal  conqHit- 
ers  sdd  in  the  U.S.  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IntematHX^  Data 


year  knoes  eiceeding  $21  mo-  busmessandComputercraftcoo-  appeared.  Recent  a^ustments  included  aggressive  overseas  ex-  Cnrp.  in  Framm^iam,  Mass. 

boo.  The  firm  also  reported  that.  _ _ 

because  of  arcounting  errors,  it 
tnderrepresented  its 
the  previoas  two  quarters  and  is 
now  in  viobtkm  of  nrtain  credi- 

Thecompanypoatedafourtb- 
qutfter  loas  $21.5  million  on 
revenue  of  $339  million,  com- 
with  income  of  $7  mObon 
and  revenue  of  $322.6  miOioo  in 
last  yeff'scomfwrahle  quarter. 

Buainfjaland  dosed 
1990  fiscal  year  with  a  net  loss  of 
$23  ndlion  and  sales  of  $L4  bfl- 
hon.  The  loss  included  a  $6  mQ- 
hon  restructuring  charge  related 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

FMjBstforPCs 

In  line  with  a  tetiooa]  effort 
to  estaUsb  Iswan  as  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  at  the 
hitler  end  of  the  emnputer 
industry,  TaipeMnsed  Fmw 
Intematioiijal  has  acquired 
Micro  Mufcetiag  Inters 
i»«tioiial»  Inc.,  a  I^nnsytva- 
nb-faased  direct-marketing 
firm,  to  e^qnnd  its  sales  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  U.S.  The  deal,  val¬ 
ued  at  approximately  $10  mil- 
hoo,  is  Fora’s  second  such  in 
two  years;  last  year’s  catch 
wasDynaMim,  Inc.,  a 
(fistributor  with  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Houstem. 


New  kid  on  the  bloc 

A  Gennan/Hungarian 
venture  latmched  last  year 
got  high  marks  from  its  Ger¬ 
man  partner  earher  this 
moo^  Municb-based  Mon¬ 
tana  Computer  Consult¬ 
ing  noted  satisfKtkm  with 
the  first  fruits  of  Montana 
Sxanutastechniluu  Taih- 
aesado  es  Ssolgaltato 
Kft.,  a  software  develop¬ 
ment  firm  formed  by  Mon¬ 
tana  CooqNiter  and  a  cousot- 
thim  of  Hunganan  private 
investors.  In  addit^  to  con¬ 
tributing  50%  of  the  startup 
funding;  Montana  Computer 
is  shipping  PCs.(nmtersand 
optical  character  recogni- 
tkm  equipment  to  technd-  «. 
.ogy-bun^  Hungary.  Plans 
for  the  joirtt  venture  firm  in¬ 
clude  a  move  into  the  Japa¬ 
nese  market. 


In  1863, 

S.  Langhorne 
Clemens 
decided  to  change 
his  name. 
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Toshiba 

FROM  PAGE  75 

The  computers '  are  put  to 
woric  as  part  d  the  so-called  Va¬ 
riety  R^uctioo  Program  popu¬ 
lar  among  manufecturers  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  program’s  popularity 
steins  from  its  track  record: 
While  it  took  Toshiba  three 
years  to  develop  the  T31CH)  and 


J3100  laptops  from  scratch,  it 
took  only  nine  months  to  design 
theDynabook. 

In  the  U.S.  and  other  oxin- 
tries,  technology  on  the  factory 
lines  traditionally  has  been 
greeted  with  fear  and  confusion 
by  workers.  Not  so  in  Japan:  The 
Japanese  government’s  industri¬ 
al  drive,  along  with  rapid  adop¬ 
tion  of  frictory  automation  sys¬ 
tems  at  major  companies  such  as 


auto  makers,  has  made  autnna- 
tion  a  househdd  word.  Toshiba 
has  2,000  full-time  employees  at 
Ome,  70%  of  irixKn  are  engi¬ 
neers.  Each  engineer  has  an  av¬ 
erage  of  1.5  ToshAa  J3100  lap¬ 
tops  to  use.  “So  there  were  no 
‘pe4^)le  proUems’  in  introducing 
the  techndogy,”  Suga  said. 

The  facUxry  is  about  70%  to 
80%  automated,  be  said.  Visi- 
tcus  to  the  annpany  often  com¬ 


ment  about  the  number  of  peo^e 
still  present  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines,  but  Suga  said  that  with 
the  frst-paced  poduct  life  cy¬ 
cles,  humans  are  needed. 
'There  are  proUons  with  aiito- 
mated  systems.  They  can’t  catch 
up  with  new  technology,  so  hu¬ 
mans  are  acting  as  universal  su¬ 
per  robots,”  be  added. 

Along  with  using  the  net¬ 
worked  laptops  for  product  de¬ 


velopment.  assembly,  emploj^ 
training  and  administrative 
work.  Toshiba  ties  the  LANs 
into  a  network  that  links  the 
firm's  bead  office  with  other  To¬ 
shiba  outposts  and  depaitmenu, 
as  wen  as  with  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers. 

For  example,  using  the  lap¬ 
tops.  Toshiba  can  comnumicate 
with  suppliers  to  order  hard-to- 
get  ad^Dced  technology  parts 
such  as  dense  memories  and  gate 
arrays.  “It’s  hard  to  get  parts  for 
our  products.  We  must  onto’ 
them  three  months  in  advance,” 
Suga  said.  This  is  part  of  the 
weQ-known  “kanban.”  or  just-in- 
time  system,  used  in  Japan  to 
keep  production  and  inveotories 
in  liM  with  customer  demand. 

Toshiba  plans  to  link  its  he- 
tones  into  the  $33  milbon  ^obal 
digital  netwmk  it  is  sett^ 
throughout  its  220  locations  in 
36  nations.  The  network,  sdied- 
uled  to  be  cut  over  in  December 
1991,  wiD  support  high-speed 
Group  in  and  rV  focsimile  trans¬ 
missions,  store-and-forward 
switching  systems,  electronic 
mailbmms  on  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  engineering  wotl^* 
tions  and  data  communications. 
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Diehard 

Wall  Street,  gone  awry  in  re¬ 
action  to  escalating  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  Mideast,  is 
proving  a  particularly  hostile 
environment  for  technology 
stocks.  None  of  that,  howev¬ 
er,  seems  to  be  getting  to 
Micrografx,  Inc.  Last 
week,  the  application  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  annotmeed  that 
it  would  be  numbered  among 
the  firms  included  in  the  new¬ 
ly  expanded  NASDAQ  Na¬ 
tional  Marketu^  System. 
The  move  will  increase  the 
access  of  stockbnrfcers  and 
market  makers  to  up-to-the- 
second  stock  information. 


Romincing  the  stone 

San  Diego-based  Emerald 
Systems  Coep.'s  acquisitioo 
of  Longmont.  C(^.-based 
Digital  Stora^  Systems, 
Inc.  lor  an  umhsclosed 
amount  of  cash  and  stock 
gives  Emerald  pioneer  sta¬ 
tus  as  a  networic  backup  and 
restore  supplier  entering 
the  real-time,  continuous 
backup  market.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  Digital  Storage  Sys¬ 
tems,  an  early  develops 
continuous  backup  s(rftware. 
comes  one  month  after  6- 
year-old  Emerald  secured 
$6.5  millioo  in  a  third  round 
of  venture  capital  financing. 


It  worked 
for  him. 


Sorbus  Inc.  has  changed  its  name. 
We’re  now  Bell  Atlantic  Business  Systems 
Services. 

Our  new  name  describes  us  even  better. 
Along  with  high-quality  Sorbus*  service, 
we  provide  enhanced  system  and  software 


support,  disaster  recovery  and  the  expansive 
resources  of  Bell  Atlantic.  Which  means  we 
offer  the  widest  range  of  independent  computer 
services  on  either  side  @B6B/UIWlliC 
of  the  Mississippi.  Business  Syslens  Services 

Or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  =5—77 — -rn.- 

^fte  MoreThan  Just^Jk. 
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The  Moire  Liqxotant 
¥)urD£tta, 

Ihe  MtoYhi  Need 
TteSAS’ System. 


Data  as  crilieal  «■  youn  demand 
theSASSjntan.tfaaworidUead- 
ing  data  analysis  and  pTf agitation 
softnaceWhAher  you’re  projecting 
regioBal  safes  into  the  a^  quarter 

<y<»<WMWi\4rtan*pdttif#l>th»«gTt 

decade,  you  can't  afibrd  to  hA  your 
results^  or  your  reputation  ~  on 
anything  fees. 

Only  the  SASSystan  gises 
you  unmediats  acceea  to  o«er  a 
bandied  pqoarfiil,  practical, 
prooa*  tools  far  iw4  ycta>c«vabte 
'  spplicar.ion-  data  accesa  and 
nanagsnent . . .  reporting  and 
graphics. - 


dscifeao  support . .  .prrpsct 
xnanagsiirsnc . .  .qualjoriaa* 
proremeot  ■ . .  and  applications 


devefepment.  And  becausetfae 
SAS  Syrtem  is  rDDdular,  you  can 
add  nmr  capabilitiea  as  your 
needs  giw  and  diai^ 

^’U  also  receive  expert 

tAgtiWTg«>aij|y«^>inrnmpntjrfjAn,  , 

and  training.  All  fron  SAS 
Institute  Inn.  the  number  one 

Anatyaia 

l&nin  for  30  Ds^ys . . .  FREE. 

Find  out  why  world  feaders  in 
buanesB.  imhistry,  goienunent, 
and  eduBstWD  rely  on  the  SAS 
System.  Ftara  free  12-pBge  SAS. 
System  executive  overview,  jdus 
details  shout  a  no-risk  software 
evaluatiec,  giveusacall^ 

(Old)  e77-820a  In  Canada, 
can(41d)443-98U. 


•*»  ».l. 


i 


The  SAS*  System. 
MofeCbcdciM 
fOT  More  Agplicaticma 
than  Any  Outer  Software. 

M 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Safes  Department 
SAS  Circle  □  Boa  8000 
CarytNC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)677-8200 
Fhz(919)677A123  ^ 


1  would  like  to  attend  a  fk<ee  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (ci^) _ ih  the  month  of 

Name _ ^ _ Title _ 

Company - 

Mailing  Address  -  _ 

Crty _ State _ ZIP _ 

Telephone  (_ _ =) _ ^ _ 

i  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware; _ 

My  specific  af^ications  needs  include: - 

Mail  to;  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn;  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000  Cary,  NC  27512-8000 


*  following  aties: 


AK  Anchorage . July 

AL  Binninghajn . May 

CA  Century  City  . June 

Irvtne  . . Sept 

Los  Angles . Aug 

Pleasanton  . . June 

Sacramento  . Sept 

San  Diego  . July 

Sw)  Francisco . Ju^ 

CO  Dmver  . July 

CT  Hartford  . J . .  Aug 

DE  Wilmington  . June 

PL  Miami  . July 

St  Petersburg  . Sept 

Tallahassee  . May 

GA  AUanu  . Aug 

HI  Honolulu  . May 

lA  Cedar  Falls  . May 

Des  Moines . Sept 

IL  Chicago . June 

July,  Aug.  Sept 

IN  Indianapolis . May, 

Aug 

LA  New  Orleans  . June 

MA  Boston . Sept 

Springfield . May 

MD  ^tainore . Aug 

Rockville . June 

S^ 

Ml  Detroit . Sept 

Grand  Rapids . June 

MN  Minneapolis . June 

MO  Kansas  City . Aug 

St  Louis  . May 

MS  Jackson . June 

NC  Cary  . May, 

June,  Aug 


Charlotte . 

. . .  Sept 

Greensboro . 

...May 

NE 

Omaha . 

.  .  .  S^ 

NH 

Portsoiouth  . 

...  July 

NJ 

Edison . 

.  .  .  Aug 

Saddle  Brook  .... 

. . .  May, 

July 

NM 

Albuquerque  .... 

.  .  .  SqX 

Los  Alamos  . 

.  . .  Sept 

NY 

Buffalo . 

.  .  .  Aug 

New  York  . 

Rochester . 

. . .  May 

■ 

Syracuse . 

. .  .  July 

OH 

Gnonnad  . 

-. .  .  Sept 

Cleveland . 

. . .  Aug 

V 

Columbus . 

. . .  June 

^  OK 

Oklahoma  City  ■ .  . 

. . .  July 

Tulsa . 

. . .  July 

.  OR 

Portland  . . 

- .  -  Mv 

PA 

HarriMMirg . 

...  May 

King  of  Prusia  .  . 

. .  .  July 

Pittsburgh . 

...Sept 

SC 

Greenville  . 

...  July 

TN 

Memphis  ....... 

. .  .  Aug 

TX 

Amadllo  . 

. .  .  June 

Dallas  . 

. .  .  May. 

Aug 

El  Paso  . 

. . .  Sefit 

Ft.  Worth . 

Houston . 

.  Hey, 

Lubbock  . 

.  .  .  June 

San  Antonio . 

...  July 

VA 

Norfolk . . 

...Hay 

Richmond  . 

.  .  .  July 

VT 

Burlington . 

. . .  June 

—  — 

WA 

^nkane  ........ 

W1 

Madison . 

. . .  June 

Milwaukee  ...... 

.  . .  May. 

Aug 

Canada 

Calgary  . . 

.  .  .  June 

— 

Edmonton . 

.  . .  June 

Ottawa . 

.  . .  Sept 

_ 

Toronto  . 

. . .  M^. 

For  re^stntion  informatioii, 
mail  the  cowpon  at  left. 

Or,  can  (919)  677-8200.  U 
Canada,  caU  (416)  448-9811. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Creating  your  om  promotion 

Withenough  initiative,  you  can  write  yourself  a  new  job  description 


BYjaXVmELLO 

awaALTOcw 

At  many  firms,  downsiz- 
ing  lod  belt-ti^teoing 
have  knocked  some 
rungs  out  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  corporate  lad¬ 
der.  As  a  resuk.  ambitious  infor¬ 
mation  systems  professiooals 
need  to  fM  new  ways  to  get 
ahead. 

(toe  route  they  can  take  is  to 
create  a  promotkm  for  them* 
sdves  by  writing  a  new  job  de- 
scriptioii.  However,  th^  had 
better  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

Sometimes  writing  your  own 
job  description  is  the  only  way  to 
get  a  promotion,  says  Marilyn 
Moats  Kennedy,  author  of  six 
books  on  career  planning  aitd 
managing  partner  at  Career 
Strategies,  a  consulting  firm  in 
VTilroette,  m. 

The  experience  of  one  tele- 
communications  analyst  illus¬ 
trates  the  process.  A  leading 
ccmsumer  p^ucts  firm  hired 
him  two  years  ago  to  trouUe- 
shoot  telecommunicatioos  prob- ' 
lems  for  users.  Because  he  was 
interested  in  local-area  networks 
and  personal  computers,  he  vol¬ 
unteered  to  work  in  those  areas, 
too. 

Among  other  initiatives,  the 
analyst  recommended  and  imple¬ 
mented  the  replacement  of  LAN 
control  units  with  PCs.  which  are 


foster  and  can  handle  six  times  as  tioo  has  ks  ruka,  but  handled 
many  users.  The  move  is  expect-  carefully,  they  can  be  wdl  worth 


ed  to  save  the  company  about 
$40,000  over  three  years. 


the  rewards  of  a  new  pocitioo 
vxl  a  fotter  paycheck.  Here  are 


that  there  was  no  ap¬ 
propriate  job  slot 
That's  wdieo  the 
two  decided  to  rewrite 
the  analyst's  job  de¬ 
scription  to  upgrade 
his  position.  Working 
from  the  current  job 


get  it  approved." 

The  plan  worked.  The  analyst 


you  ire  actuaOy  doing  the  work 
typical  of  a  bigber  position.  It 
may  help  to  study  deacriptioiis  of 
jobs  one  and  two  grades  above 
you  or  to  read  surveys  of  jobs  and 
salaries  is  trade  pubbcstioDs. 

2)  Don't  do  an  end  run. 
Enlist  tbe  support  of  your  boss. 
V^tbout  it.  you  don't  stand  a 


company  values.  Typical  foctori 
indude  education,  experience, 
skfll  ievd.  probtein-sotvMg  abih 
ty.  con^dexity  and  variety  of  du¬ 
ties,  customer  cnrtact  and  lead- 
es^ip.  If  your  conyany  prises 
the  ability  to  win  customers,  for 

my  0). 

cresse  in  customer  contact  asso- 


Tbe  analyst  earned  recogni-  three  guiding  prindples: 
tioo  and  respect  from  his  boss  by  1)  Make  sure  your  timing 

going  beyoM  the  requirements  is  right.  For  the  approach  to 
of  his  job.  At  his  annual  review,  work,  you  must  diow  that  your 
his  bo^  suggested  that  be  de-  initid  duties  have  evolved  into 
served  a  procnotkm  but  indicated  difierem,  more  demanding  re- 


spooabi&iea,  says  Ja¬ 
nice  Gacciooe.  manag¬ 
ing  partner  at  Mac- 
Lean  Associates,  a 
compensation  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  New  Hope. 
Pa. 

In  roost  compaines. 


OMETIMES  WRITING  YOUR  own  job 
L  description  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
promotioa 

MARILYN  MOATS  KENNEDY 
CAREER  STRATEGIES 


description,  they  created  an  en-  a  job  grade  is  associated  with  a 
tirely  new  one  that  added  rt-  salary  range.  If  you're  doing 
sponsitHlities  such  as  staodardiz-  great  work  but  handling  tbe 
ing  procedures,  contrc^g  same  responsibilities  you  were 
expenses  and  managing  projects,  hired  to  t^e  on.  you  ^lould  aim 
"We  knew  the  company  was  for  a  raise  within  your  present 
hot  on  innovation  and  expense  salary  range.  Usually,  a  promo- 
contrcd,"  the  analyst  says.  "My  tioo  is  apfMupriate  only  when, 
boss  and  I  aeated  ajob  that  high-  your  responsibilities  have  grown 
lifted  those  Molly  in  order  to  enough  to  bump  you  up  to  a  high¬ 


er  job  grade. 

A  rc  administrator  who  has 


and  his  boss  won  the  approval  of  been  servicing  three  depart- 
the  director  of  information  ser-  ments  and  is  asked  to  handle  two 
vices,  who  handled  negotiations  more  is  stilt  doBig  the  same  job, 
with  the  human  resources  de-  although  there  is  more  woriL  A 
partment.  The  telecommunica-  PC  administrator  who  is  a^ed  to 
tions  analyst  named  senior  supervise  aH  the  PC  admimstra- 
netwoik  analyst  and  got  a  raise  tors  at  the  firm  a  stepping  into  a 
commensurate  with  his  new  job  new  role  ~  managing  others, 
grade.  Make  sure  you  ofio*  proof  in 

Creating  a  new  job  descrip-  your  new  job  description  that 


diance.  "If  you  go  to  your  boss' 
boss,  you  create  proUems," 
Gacciooe  says.  Your  manager  is 
re^Knsible  for  determining 
your  position's  worth;  it's  unlike¬ 
ly  that  a  manager  atahi^ierlev- 
d  would  differ  with  his  judgment 

Don’t  go  to  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department  without 
your  manager's  a^troval.  "You 
might  as  well  start  kxddng  for  a 
new  job,"  Kennedy  says.  Human 
resources  departments  don’t 
work  with  individuals  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  have  guide¬ 
lines  to  maintain  and  will  allow 
changes  in  job  descriptioos  only 
with  the  manager's  perrmsskn. 

3)  Target  company  needs. 
The  analyst  saw  t^  for  a 
LAN  oqiert  on  staff  and  set  out 
to  become  the  local  LAN  guru. 
His  effort  showed  foresi^t  as 
wdl  as  initiative. 

It  is  particuforly  important  to 
identify  tbe  characterfotics  your 


dated  with  tbe  new  job. 

"Your  job  description  should 
emphasize  what  you  are  being 
paid  to  achieve  rather  than  pre¬ 
sent  a  list  of  tasks,"  Gacdooe 
says.  Like  tbe  analyst,  demon¬ 
strate  bow  your  work  benefits 
tbe  company  by  helping  custom¬ 
ers,  saving  mooey  or  generating 
profits. 

A  final  word  of  caution:  Don’t 
discuss  tbe  change  as  if  it  were  a 
weO-deserved  promotioa  Tbe 
days  of  tbe  paternal  corporation 
have  passed.  "There  are  no  enti¬ 
tlements  in  today’s  business  en¬ 
vironment."  Keimedy  says. 

It  isn't  impossible  to  get  a 
promotion  in  a  corporation  that 
has  gone  from  pyramid  to  pan¬ 
cake.  It  just  takes  more  planning 
and  creativity  than  ever  before. 

VoieioiEaEpceehwnMrADdfrce- 
laaoe  jounaaliM  bated  «  Ew  BmmndL 
NJ. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEMS 
Compaliiig  asd  Data  Procaaaiag  Services 
AppScaBons  and  ncrtnaiions  are  mvrted  tor  Svs  posiMn 
mviagine  ow  sOTwieVttva  inforrrisaon  systsms 
Compuline  OTd  Oats  prooesano  Services  supports  mmirv 
istraihie  snd  scadsnsc  coinptWQ  itvouiyiout  the  mUiH 
campus  28000  studvit  iMvsrsty  o<  Maine  System.  Over 
1006  devicas  comaci  to  the  broad  range  01  (acawes  lypt- 
cal  at  eorremad  oantars.  Access  and  control  of  computing 
witwi  ««  IMvaraity  «  Mdety  dstrtbutad  wal  dayfoapad 
systems  axW  in  the  phnopsf  sppication  areas.  Maior  en- 
tMneamants.  nciuding  an  inla^ted  student  systtm  and 
dataOase  anviroranare  have  ret^ntiy  bean  mstaied. 

TYte  Asaittant  Orector  maneges  es«ting  systema  and  e» 
appicaiion  of  staie-oMhe-art  compubng  tecnnoiogy  to 
new  adminetraeve  tysiarns.  and  suparvises  the  develop- 
mem  group.  currenOy  rwbjdng  nine  proiesaionats-  Baaed 
n  Orona  IMb  iniSvidual  is  the  principal  contact  to  aanior 
adwMatrMora  dvoughout  me  Univarstty  ragardng  adnsn- 
isMiva  compuir  si«tems. 

Tha  poaMon  raquree  a  Betfietor's  degree  and  at  latst  fve 
yawsofpfogreaarvaaymorefeaponaAeKpehencainays- 
tarns  davetepmant.  profact  managamant  and  SAparviPon. 
PraMnad  quMicaiinnt  induda  an  adranoad  dagraa  and 

the  suport  of  academic  atXnnePaeon 
«  wmteMOptn^Syisi^onimsratmmtDe^ 
W  MVimicnicornpuaarBZLAAfS 
Formal  rewaw  ol  appfcaeona  wd  begin  Sapismbar  U. 
1990.  Plaaaa  sand  «Yd  nomPationa  to  J£. 

Jehnaon.  OaeeiDr  of  Corrputing  and  Data  fMaraaiing  Sar- 
vicaa.  iMuveRy  of  Mams  B^tsm.  107  Mama  Avarua. 
Svigor.  UPnaMAOMBOS 

Aft  tmat  (Xao  siwji  tPiiMa  ■  Acmn  fipay 
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Northern 

Californid 


r.M  .-•M-i 


CONSULTANTS 


local.  Regional.  National. 

Coast  to  coast.  The  Coiapaur  Marehant,  IW.,  continues  to  meet  the  chahengc  of  hnbng  (oo-noich 
software  arid  consulting  professionals  w<n  Fotune  500  Corporations 

loca‘  busmess  on  America's  Teernotogv  Hi^hwaY'.  Resonai  nduftr<s  ft  New  Engimi.  and  corporations 
across  l-ie  Umted  States  nave  come  to  depend  on  The  Cempatar  Merchani,  Lid.  since  1978  as 
tne  recognized  source  for  computer  and  consuhaYg  f«>fessonats 

Current  opportunities  tor  (xofessronals  wirr  For  more  information  on 

a  minimum  of  3  years  CKoeneree  mdudes  ooportunites/profeasionai  services 

contaa  us  by  man.  faa  or  cai* 


Current  opportunites  for  orOfeSS>Ona»S  wirr 
a  minimum  of  3  years  CKoener<e  mdudes 

•  iOM$/ADSO/CAS 

•  AMbO/S-38  8/A't 

•  OBt/ORACU/SQL 

•  CICS/COMMUNICATIONS 

•  SAS  P/A’I 

•  OATACOM/IDEAl 

•  VAX/SMARTSTAk  T 

•  ALL-IN-ONE  AmiCATiONS  J 

•  VAX/ACMS  P/A’S  J- 

•  VAX/RM  •  AU  LCVEU 

•  OS-S/PM/MS-W1NOOWS  ^ 

•  SOnWAkE  ENOINCCIIS  (Mil-SPEC) 


(617)  878-1070 

^  The  Computer 
Merchant,  Ltd. 


80  Wttihington  Street  Bldg.  E 
NorweV.  MA  09061 

FAX  (417)  87MT1t 


COMPUTERWOMJD 


SYSTEMS 


Erftigir  SwwcM,  Ire. .  *•  Mcmat  Mn«t 
Mwy  d  tw  lAOdli  Sou»  EIk»«  9)Mm  r«i 
•t  CPVMQ  to  •  St  SliMm*  En^oMr  «  n  N*« 


*toy»|  and  »ca»»rtoiWy^ Hit 
CPU  and  «»  mi|or  tuMystom.  In  vw  Oftow 
ScMmi*  arM.  laquMd  «•  •  tonng  undar- 
Mnrtno  M5/V&  082  «W  ISO  >torfto  cony 
porsrii,  oortocrnanoo  oonsidaftoons. 
■«mcQn«dw»m  mMS/VS  062  M 
TSo  dawnntoen  Tto  ooaition  wM  alao  M 
«qMd  B  (Maa  to  Miafiaa  •oaoweaa  10  mon- 
<aor  to  peaaraiai  pfoeiam  vm,  idwtoy  and 
datoo  uting  piodton  anaa.  and  prawda 
natov  OP  PMBWa  aionuaa  to  raoQiutnn 
Tnocurnnl  ftarowia  an««onmani  cansotl  to 
Me  aoSOiiaoo  a  A  an  MV6/XA  Qpaiaang  ayaam 
arwnonwiani  wpoerang  tow  IMS  produBer 
adOica>onaAminaManto5yeMsad>ananca 
e  Mcmcal  ctoa  pwciBawg  and  a  eertung 
knoMadga  of  adaombto  via  moMputotoi  to 
sas  dBto  totan  MCS  XL .  SMPtE.  EPC&  and 
Pd6/>A  and  082  uMMa  e  legurad 
tftoigySarycaaLinctotoaaoeeadaenaiiaio- 


toemotoi'aaatoy)  ima  «no»mg  adniwe 
oaid  huuaa  Ihjrto^  irp  .Mongaga  Mara 
Odtoatoto.  piua  iratoin  toaig  FormoMitoe 


•aawna  to  T  ^nai;  Smaiav  twvlcaa.  Inc.. 
8a  6to  tlOM.  Maai  Oitaana.  LA  701«1  An 
Equal  Opoertoiiiy  Einployai  U/F/HfV 
1<J00-231-44t1 

61  LfiuWm  ctol  ceiKt  (504)  569^665 


Entergy 

Services 


PROGRAMMER 

HP  3000 


Varaypet  is  a  mafor  •nanofaetum  to  bnagaaetting 
Sysivm  and  a  rccoonued  leadn  e  the  electrant 
putoithtng  etoaity  We  pttvmS  have  an  oppor 
(mty  to  an  etoc*enced  fiogramnei  to  >oin  ow 
WS  staff  M  out  Borid  Headquanen  m  Em 
Hanow  ne«  >rsey 

Candidates  mm  haw  a  nwwnten  to  3  years  ea 
ptrience  m  HP3000  Mih  MANHAN  and  Fortran 
ewa*icnce  strcnglv  ptetored  eqiosute  to 
C060L  and  Matwactuiing  ervbne  systems  1 

tous 

Ae  oibr  an  eacettem  starting  a  <om 
preher»i»e  oeneies  paduge  mcludng  tOO%  lui- 
iicn  reimhursemant  and  ito  oppoitunity  to  p«' 
lonai  &  profesMnii  growh  ^  caaautraUaa. 


Varityper 


City _ Siaie _ Zip  _ 

In  what  publication  did  you  see  ihisad? 


write  Id  (ESC.  a  Suntford  Forum. PO  Box  10005 
Stamford.  CT  06904'2005.  Or.  lor  Taster 
response,  call  this  number  (203)  967-6000  BP 


COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


MAHAGEROF 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 

LaaAig  rrwnulKknr  of  quiity  wMow  com- 
ingi  hn  «>  vranidMi  apMu  tar  «)  ona^jMc. 
MR)  arioniad  ivMduil  lo  taao  our  oompiMr  0^ 
frMom  grtM>.  AHponabWM:  mmg»  «vl » 
net  S»  dMa  ernm.  MUdhg  prociww  lor  m- 
morn  piarn  and  tIefFfcmion  gwim  (24  hour.  7 
d*y  par  waak  opanifon^  luparvlaa  traorwaHon 
oontor.  ufi^  a  4tti  ganaratton  languaga:  hart- 
wtn  aMluattxt  and  planning:  auiianwn  of  7 


Cnwrowiwnt  CM  3090-150  iwiing  flvMple 
DOS/VSE  syaaams  under  VM.  lOMS  dautoaaa: 
12-1$  uiijaanmari/anMyftt  Carfdl- 

dam  muBt  iwva  a  bacliaior's  doTM  n  conv»Aar 
adanca  or  twainasa.  plus  04  vm  of  data  pro- 
cassaig  aicpananca-  iMninun  z-3  yaan  of  stm^- 
wiaion  raqurad.  MBA  pmerrad 
Qrabar  mdustrtes  is  locatsd  on  (ha  outatans  of 
Mwtnnn  Whnnmin  wtrt  trt  ai|  ri  1 1  iiQ  if  rtirr*  rr*  t 
RjrtiM  250  oonmny  Wa  onar  an  ancalara  sd- 
ary  and  banaft  padtaga  mcludng  proA  sharng- 
Sm  rasiana  and  salary  (mory  lo: 


A  GRAB 

B 

Graber. 


GRABERH)USTRES,MC. 

7549  fkabar  Read 
MM«alon,  Wl  S3602 


otGaw  pcovvwB  a 
SvWM&a  FkTiM 


Practice  Your. 
Profession  In 
Paradise 

PROGRAMMER  (I 
Lee  Memorial 
Hospital  a  606  bed  I 
public  r>ot-lor-prorii 
healthcare  center 
located  half  way 
b.Aiween  Tampa  and 
Miam  IS  seeking  an 
ifwlivklual  with  a  mm.  of  1 
year  eoeh^hca  in  COBOL 
CICS.MVSOCA  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  ''t 
or  equiv.  required  Hosp  exp  help 
ful.  We  otter  an  excellent  beneRts  pack 
age  and  highly  competitive  salaries 
Our  patient  satisfaction  is  high.  Physi 
oans  rate  Lee  Memorial  *Number  1 '  in 
quality  and  nursing  care  and  cortsumer 
surveys  identify  Lee  Memorial  as  the 
'preferred*  hospital  by  the  general 
ptAiic  for  an  clinical  sennees 
Jem  our  staff  of  professionals  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  dynamic  team.  Send 
resume  to  Emplo^  Relations  or  call 
f-e00-642-JO6S  (National): 
1-600-422-4672  (Florida). 


An  Environment 
Of  Achievement. 


USM 


At  USAA,  our  people-Brst  ohauatioo  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  advanced  technology  have 
biiilt  a  68-year  treditioa  of  achievement.  Today  our  lean)  spirit,  open  communicatioo  and 
inreosive  *Total  Quality  Management' ^ipronch  are  creating  an  even  stronger  achievefnea 
environment  for  (he  next  centvy.  ^  ^ 


A  Community 
»  For  Families. 


In  San  Antonio.  Texas.  youTI  discover  a  rich  EaMRiIiAC 

multi-coltural  lifestyle  that  combines  urban  ■  Ur  ■  RllllllIRSaRd 
amenities,  easy  commuting  and  one  of  the  ktwesi  living  costs  in  the  oation.  It's  a  great  place 
to  raisea  family,  and  weought  10  know:  USAA^scorporaielafflilyisoneorthebiggestandbest 
in  San  Antonio. 

Does  this  innovative  environment  and  lifestyle  interest  you? 

If  so.  you  are  invited  to  attend  our 


OPEN  HOUSE 

at 

THE  RADISSON  HOTEL 
in 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
7750  CARONDELET 
(8  miles  from  the  airport) 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  20th  9am-lpm  and  4pm-7pm 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  21st  9am-lpm  and  3pm-5pm 


We  are  cunently  seeking: 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

USAA  is  seeking  APFUCAnONS  PROGRAMMERS  and  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM¬ 
MERS  Willi  espericnce  in  DB2.  Sevenl  majoi  developnenl  projecis  cmenlly  underway 
roquiic  the  need  for  DB2  PROFESSIONALS.  Tlley  aie: 

CLAIMS  SYSTEM 

LOSS  FINANCIAL  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 
HEALTH  &  ANNUITIES  LIFE  SYSTEM 
The  USAA  cnvirooincnt  coisists  of: 

■IBMSOW.SCPUs  -IMSU  -Pl/llil 

•  MVS-ESA3.1  -082  2.1a  •  COBOL  O 

Slop  by  and  lalk  10  a  USAA  rcpieseniasive.  Ow  achtevemeiiienvinxtinewiiicliidea  superb 
work  and  recreation  facililies,  innovadve  benefits,  a  four-day  week  and  vigorous  career 
dcvcIopmenL  Tbere's  also  no  stale  income  ox!  If  unable  10  auend  die  Open  House,  you  euy 
forward  your  resume  10: 

USAA 

USAA  BuHdiiig 

San  Antonio,  Texas  76288-0055 

Attn:  Employnient  k  Macement/TLL/SD/CW  813 

FAX:  (512)498-1489 


niu»n»ai<*iwin  w  OMa"  amMo 

Dcc/vAx 


viiginia  Beadi.  Our  Ufesqde  Is 
VayUser-Fiioid^. 

We  tw«e  aa  caceBeat  apponaatty  fa*  yon  if  you 
haw  |HTniTini(n.i"iT-^  or  DBA  c^enaaee 
with  aay  of  iha  fbOonUig 

IDIfi/lt,ADWO 

OK 

Metro  aOm  yOB  chaBeagts,  eaeaBeM  nteric*  aad 
heaefks.  Plcaae  eO.  PAX  or  acad  laiiiwif  loc 

METRO 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


Now  yov  hove  a  new  way  to  reavH 
university  and  rollege  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition 

^  UsiM  Date:  October  31, 1990 
Close:  September  28, 1990 


■■  — — ^  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 

fljTTffmCIWWWI  0*  America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
1  'niin^nmouter  ^  ^  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 

®  '"oreers  ^  1  magazine! 

■  Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 

campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

,  That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  Avill  be  distributed  to  America’s  b^t  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  ^4IS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 

I  •  — - - you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computerworld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 


pUIEIMfW 

Cornputer 

careers 


Planned  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  revision)  a~- — 

•  MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  •  The  MIS  career  ladder 

•  Where  are  the  best  jobs?/What  positions  are  hot’  .  Profiles  of  acclaimed  top  level  MIS  executives 

•  Expoiences  of  recent  MIS  gradtutes  in  their  •  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jobs  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 


Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
moresrecruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
woritffoan  in  any  other  spebakzed  txjsiness 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  piece  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,508«790700). 


“T525 
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Break 
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( )pp()rt  uiut\ 


Swwaor 
flaingh  NCZWO 
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The  Mold 


And  Eohance  %iir  Career  Widi  DSC 

As  the  specialists  Id  oor  field.  DSC  is  a 
lecc^Dized  leader  for  VAXfVMS  and  UNIX 
software  services  in  the  Midwest  We  provide 
software  services  for  a  variety  of  icientifk' arid 
busiACSS  applicatiotu.  We  offer  a  dynamic 
environment  wfacteyoucanutite  your  taknti 
to  the  limit,  plus,  we  offer  in-house  training, 
leadership  loles.  as  well  as  generous  beoefiu. 

Our  expertise  continues  to  grow  as  do  our 
opportimities.  At  DSC.  we  are  looking  to  add 
to  our  pennartent  staff  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
Houston  and  Kansas  City.  Vk  arc  lookiitg  for 
software  professiotMls  with  strortg  develop- 
ment  skills,  i*  years  work  experience 
and  a  thorough  knowledfe  of  at  least  one  of  the 
followiog: 

•  VAX  COBOL  •Networking 

•  C/UNIX  •  X-Wlndows 

•  ORACtE  •  Sybase  Informix 

•  PowerHoase  •  Ingres 

•  BdbfVMS  •  Mastls/Svpra 

Enhance  your  career  with  DSC!  For  more 
information  about  DSC  or  for  immediate 
cottsidetuion.  please  send  your  resume  to: 
Dighal  Systems  Consattanu,  Inc..  Dept. 
CWHQB90.  One  atyPlnce  Drive,  Salle 
240,  St.  Loois,  MO  6)141.  Attn:  Mlcbellc. 
(800)  444-0498,  FAX:  (}14)  4)2-8217. 


DtgiUl  5ys>f"u  OwswH^wtt,  Iwt. 
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AI4ALYSTS 


UNlXA)*iPMS 


BISnbCor&SMh. 

OuMmdMg  spporkmMm 
tartaralmandpm- 
nvnsTM  pmosmsnL 
8MmylS4Wpki|Bns8 


s 

DIRECTORS 

tf  you  need  good  peo¬ 
ple.  we've  got  twm. 
ComputerwMTld 
reeohee  more  then 
612,000  compular 
prolMiinnili  every 
week.  TTiet's  more 
igflwrl  compuMr 
proe  than  any  newne- 
per  can  dalver.  Aid 
you  can  select  eMher  a 
regional  edWon  or  ne- 
tlonel  etMon  of  Com- 
pmerworkre  Com- 
outer  Cemre  eectlon 
tor  your  ad. 


PROGRAMMING  AND 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

Are  you  ready  to  cake  the  chaUenge  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  our  success  story?  Empkyert 
H^th  Insurattce,  located  in  Oreen  Bay,  Wl. 
offers  exdCtng  career  oepmtonities  to  join  our 
team.  As  a  reputable  leader  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry,  we  are  once  again  expaiMling 
our  work  force. 

Candidates  will  be  responsible  for  developiiu 
and/or  maimaining  systems  to  improve  prod¬ 
uction  snd  beet  utilise  existijig  software  and 
(derating  systems.  We  are  an  06/ICVS  shop 
with  an  uHlS/AOSO  environment,  and  we  use 
the  industries’  nwat  curmt  tools  for  in-house 
devefopment.  ^ 

Experienced  cainlidstcs  should  have  a  2  or  4 
year  degree  plus  2-8  years  of  dau  procesaing 
experience. 

We  offer  a  OMnpeUtive  salary.  exceUenl  bene¬ 
fit  pai^age  and  comfortable  wortc  environ¬ 
ment.  For  immediate  consideration,  send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

EMPLOYERS  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Green  Bay.  WI 84844 
Attm  Lynn  Pspstele 

Boe 


- ImiiMdtat*  Op«nlngs - 

METRO  salves  for  mosasnes  m  Ssfvke  snd 
sue.  Fyousmsfosmptayer.peepfoorisnHd 
and  fooUrtg  for  a  earesr  net  a  fob.  eeneidsr 
Mme.  We  sm  sesfcfoB  Piofosninisr  Analysis 
with  Me  or  mere  years  ermstfonM  In  any  ofttw 
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MS  COBOL  P-.  • 
AOABAS  SATuMAi. 
MSA  PAC»-ACES 
S^S  J»ROG^AMM6.a' 
=  C  .AS  S  3  COM 
P'j'itar 


MOWootfwwdAv*- 


rFlofida 

DONT  ORIAM  THE  UFE. 
^  UVEIHEOREAMni 

fiOHat.wiiHgmdr<ttnittbefKiingihg 
RiMwi.  sm  «>  ^nm^ge  wmpMMure  of 
0  ow  of  lAr  pim  fo  AWMf 

''MOContuMng  S«rv«ces  «  enpemnof^ 
Owr  Cvwomcn. 
noMtfi's  pWHiM  MomuOon  pfoccipBig  ccMefv 
Sm  ImnMdMw  noodl  tor  protottlorato  w«fi  a- 
pMence  <n  of  tfi*  toiPMtaK 

• -COBOL  m  ALCbcS.  X*.  CICS 
^  •  KXAJS.  OMCll.  MTOBMU 

'jAto  •  0U/SCLOMS.MU0A.M6 

*  TAMOCM  COBOL  1ALM1HMMY 
•  oeoyAxiiNci.ncii 
«  PCS/APS.MCCOBMACKLOOOCC 
o««.  Ifwke  H  me  VICAO  0*tf. 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1-300-4?3-53fl3 


ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 
P  0  Bor  890^?}  0»pE  C 
*K%.**0«  ■’’J89  0’23 


PROFESSIONALS 

Contnct  i  Parmanent 
US.AEunrm 

•  APPUCATIONS 

•  SYSTEMS 

•  COMMUMCATKXS 

•  MANAOSMENT 

PiMMfixor 


UNISYS 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 

CallBdOiSSUNISVS 


Sunueit  Opportunities 


LONDOK  DALLAS, 
LA,  SAN  FUANCISCO 


Miitf  CAIC  TOOL 
OBMiocmant  finn  riMds. 


Aimb  AlwiM  Coonto  BiMp  Sdtoeto 

mitoiiBwe 


>ncc/ nno  ACCfRr*.  iwc 

’  900  NoHh  Loop  West  Su'te  200 
Houston  ■’’eias  77010 
-  e-  -  cr>rnji(cng  *'rm  i  learcning  'o' 

Technical  Consultants 

*  r-r ■’e*  r?9i; 

Pcs‘l'C“s  ei  s!  '•r«as  C»  i'-'C''»'3  3<vj  A'aO’a 
5>'H  ;-N 


1-800-877-5383 

FAX-;i3  956  1705  NACCB  Memt>ef 


,'ii 


& 


PiBOByourBdBtodByt 


OrbiMaBB 


(WS)t7»«roo 


VitTruAHe-J-i-'/aVlIil 


Bll 
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Where  ihe  best  hira-Evry^mk. 

An  lOG  Cofnnunicaltcns  Putilcalion 
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Nowyoudon*t 
havBio 
saerificeyour 
lifestyle  for 
your  career. 


Instead,  you  can  mnr  to  Ston^'fck  in  Cokirado  l.ocatcd 
In  Uiuisville.  betwen  Dmm  and  Bouldn'.  Siongrirk  ts 
a  world  kadcr  in  chr  design  and  mam^Kturc  of  high- 
perlbnmntrc.  kargr  scale.  cornpuKr  peripherals  which 
inctude  upe  products,  automated  cartri^  lliranes. 
ddit  amb-s.  IMSD  subsystems  and  other  state-of-the-art 
products  Make  your  tnene  lo  SioragelUt  and  dure  our 
challenges  and  our  Colorado  lifestyle. 

FftOGRAMMER/ANAOSTS 

Currently-,  we  need  experienced  Prognunmer' Analysts 
with  the  fbliDwing  business  decipUncs:  International  Sys¬ 
tems.  Sytaems.  bnemory  Systems.  GL  and  Coa 
Accounting.  ScseraK:  Systems,  and  Marketing  Systems 

Acquirements  indude  a  BS  or  equnalent  with  at  least  } 
years  experience  and  proficiacy  in  one  or  more  of  the  fcl- 
kiwing  tanguages'sot^are  discqillnes  IDMS.  AD&'O. 
MSk/OCS.  VSAM.  Culprit.  APL  CASE  Iboh.  OO^ 
Knowledge  of  IDMS  and  ADS'O  highly  desirable 

PIcaac  send  your  resume  to  Barbara  C  Ructer.  Depart 
mcnt  CWtl4l  Storage  'fednokigy  Cotporation.  22^  Saudi 
88lh  St.,  louisnife.  Colorado  80028-5159  are  an  equal 

eppommity  emptoyer  No  ageoctea  pleaae. 

The  Information  storage 
and  Retrieval  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO  lAV  AKEA 

PkaK  make  mie. .  .Ovr  dimt  have  aew  and  escitwg 
opaings  wiiti  ibc  followia|  dutte 

a  ALC  Drreioaan  far  IBM  cfeniiM  nM 
caiiyeamtt.MVS.Dfc.tM&VTAM 
•  ORACLE  AppiitaiMo*  pagtnunm.  dwigam. 


THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC 

Muicr  mm  nni  un.  IAN  nukaoo.  CA  MM 
(415l7n48M  FAXm-Mtt 


Give  rOUH  FAMILY 
THE  FlDft'DA 

lifestyle 

THEY  DESERVE' 


flu  npiv  I  ♦  VNn  d  twn 
M  iwr  ttiai  an  tn  «■  d  m 
WtomnB  nehnea  MIS 


l»»»dSaaKMN* 

a*wnwnn.ahi 

013*S7S-2e2« 

800>8BB-10M 


Why  IMS  Professionals 
call  Compaq  home. 

At  Coenpaq.  our  team  oi  detkaled  IMS  profcMtaiib  hM 
taken  ua  Ivthar.  faatar  than  aiqr  cooyaiy  ki  hMory.  Why  la 
the  Conpaq  atory  ao  uniquR?  Becauae  we've  crwied  a 
corporate  cnvtronment  that  halpe  loatar  craalMty  and 
pciaorui  aatirfactlon  And  becauae  at  Compaq,  we  0«c  our 
people  room  tonal  and  dgplorethrtfindwdualuleida. 

Our  dbttacttve  approach  to  fauitoem  trandKiie  Into 
much  more  than  proAictng  the  most  advanced  computers 
on  the  market  k  means  personal  aatlatactloo  In  a  )obwdl 
done.  That's  why  IMS  profcailonab  cal  Conyaq  home.  And 
that’s  vdiy  there's  no  better  tkne  to  move  your  career  to 
Compaq. 

As  of  the  Conyiaq  team,  youl  have  a  hand  In 

devdoptog  Internal  bustoeas  and  marwdacnirku  appkca» 
ttona,pkM»dQgwddaaljnitigcorpormeconBnunlcatloos 
netwo^  and  eupporttng  opcratlm  sjistems  on  ow  Inismd 
computer  systems.  Opportedttes  cslst  for  taheted  IMS 
professional  In  the  areas  oh 

Busness  Seftsvare  Devde^xnent 

Perform  distilbuled  computtog  In  a  ctteni^ervcr 
envfeonment  using  GL  iangua^  and  reiattonal/S(X> 

database  technology.  Provide  systems  devdopment  to  a 
mdtlHwer  networked  eovlronment  Indudkig  LAN  Manager, 
NetWare  and  Vines.  Develop  and  mpport  awnufacturtog, 
flrumcUL  aales/markctliig  and  engineering  syetems  hi  en 
Integrated  hardware  plaUorm. 

Network/Operating 
Systems  Technical  Support 

Plaa  IrnUD  Md  sigiport  im.  OS/Z  Windows.  VMS  mmJ 
MPE/XL  Pro^ammlng  kncnrledfe  required  Dievdop 
strategy,  des^  and  support  of  NetWare.  LAN  Managm  wd 
Vtnea  network  operating  eyetams.  Design  worldwide 
networks  using  TCP/V*  and  OSl 

Data  Network  Engineering 

Desigi  and  devdop  worldwide  PC  based  network  sydsm 
using  highspeed  muM-protocol  routers  and  LMf  tedmdo- 
gles.  Omign  Ethernet  sydems  uskig  twietedpeir  technology 
and  define  routing  ^steass  to  support  P.  and  Vinm 
routing.  Devefop  and  melnlain  Compaq's  kae-yner  data 
communlcatian  pba  utilizing  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEIffltO. 

Compaq  offers  competitive  salaries,  comprdwnslve 
benefits  and  an  tawqualed  work  cnvIraoinenL  H  you're 
Interested  In  ock  of  these  opportunitlaa,  simpfy  subeim  yotr 
restane,  along  with  the  postOon  for  which  you  wtah  to  oe 
considered  loc  Compoq  CompuSer  CorponSion,  Drpl  CWSIS- 
aiF.aBox$93m.HouaoiKTem772SM000. 

Conpaq  M  *■  sffinMhe  acta  eaptoycr.  wWr- 


camPAa 


DOS/VSE 
SYS  PROG 


Spsettm  Conoepts. 
a  lesJng  dsvdopsf 
of  oommunicafions 
software  orrenm 
hmneedoraDO& 
VS£  systems  pro¬ 
grammer  for  dewl- 
opmere  mdsuppon 
of  our  product. 
XCOMB.2.  Must 
haws  strong  Assam 
Usr  along  wM)  ama- 
rUnos  riVTAMMCP 
md  VSAM.  Expart- 
ence  wi»  LUBi  or 
oVier  oommunica- 

ss-*isr"“ 


FmiDB2  GUIDE 

It  you'rt  m  prognmnng.  systems  ankyss  or 
Sman-and  you  plan  to  use  DC^mt  faiest 
Mb  fe  OR  ORitd  help  male  ihngi  «zsw 
M*  IS  fMf  is  the  perlea  way  to  lenea  cm - 
cal  dao  on  062  arcfvieciure.  oPfsets.  Stnjc - 
luted  Query  Language  and  more 

Caff  t-aoa462-4473;«t  fas 
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ir?T 


AieoilrgEdo»Softv«a»De«elC(rnert 
QridCorm#v>o^s''^Co''''Oarv 
I  [  scviWfVseoctwQtoracao'OYJ 

[  P  I  PtOOtAAMR/ANAUrm 

lo  meer  Doit)  locd  ana  noftond  oemonds 
'Ae  oe  iooM>Q  <or  rc)v«]uab  with  a  rrvvTx/n  Gf  iiM  v«an 
oi  cngporrvrrg  aoenenc«  with  any  of  (^e  lolOMng  9cfe 

«  C«L  iUSERA  OS  MS  ate  OSZ  4S<aO 
OECWI  MS  Ml  coa  fORMt /ra 

ER  onen  Exeler*  Cornparcotiorv 
Benefit  ft  Erviormert  Fcf  Success 
Reese  fAx  or  SETO  RE3IAC10- 

0INT8M>giONAi.MC 

200 NorircieetL  Sate  SOC  •  376  ^«rnwoe  c^rMoy 
AiicrtaGA3XD2^280« 

APN  HuTKr'Oesooces 

(404)23^0212  (AX  (404)2378986 


•CtCOMSULTINOSCfiyiCCS,  me. 


Mir  mm  Off  puu  TMMr/ 

acfftcuKim .  ffeor  iMTEO 


•rMTWmM—  *MS«WR 
'MirOAIiaSfitA'*  *Ma» 


rrs  CAUXD  the  golden  gate 

FOR  GOOD  REASON 

Svurn  pmlnAoiwI*  can  dnrov^  carwt  c-nrirhsimt. 
'  pmtMul  \ali»fanien  Attd  rrwardinK  rmptotniriM  nsb 
ouf  'pmuftMus  xbctWL  NaphiukjiH  mhootoftin 
iniludr  M^ckfrjfsrv .  Mum.  Murm.  Pi's.  Vtaoris. 
( jNmiHinM  4tK)m.  Svstm  Soft*  jrr.  toil  Ba^44<Ll 
dr^upi.  dr^rbpneiM  and  lolriorr  repwcgfun^ 

THE  SEARCH  HRM.  INC 

wMAMCTsnicnsuni  Me.MNnuMZco.c*»M» 
(4B)TnnM  lAX  777-8632 


omcTOfi 

DATA  ADAUHtSTBA  TIOM 


TANDEM 

FLORIDA 

CAREERS 


•>l^gu  ucr'Vot  i«#  (vrf 


Sl 

81 3-573- 2826 
eOO-888-10»4 


SUNBELT 

LOCATIONS 

EXPCAEMCEO  SVSTEI6 
P««OGRMBCflS.  ANALYSTS 
AND  PROGRAMMER  ANA- 
IVSTS  Lit  US  IMP  you 
«MM  Of  •*■1  your  vus  Me 
e  e  v«  tm*m  pises.  AOso- 
hUMy  no  oSiBBloie.  Af  rspiss 
ooredsnM  M  IMS  psis  by 
•npiDy*  Contset  Dsud  Ksk. 
(AfeflLL  PROFESSIONAL 
8CMICH  OF  CHARLOTTE 
MC.  »«01  Csm«  RO.  SUM 
107C.  CRMIIi.  NC  28226 
•004382012  or  TDSfttt- 
0312. 


TANDEM 


0p8«iW98  MrMoi—i 


PROGRAMMeR/ANALYST 


tJM«*a**recFsrMeSOO«seuMrOMoefeCMNPnns»»  f 

«n •  neMM •  MMAM ecMegy M M*r < fo Mpm « tu-  nwm.  MSMiQ.  wipisriiSMS- 


s  Cs> 

y*i  iTTii 


oust  Bsefwtar  s  m  s  Qusr» 


Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  N^rath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508 -879^3700). 
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Dealers  grapple  with  new  PCs 

Sophistication  of  hardware  and  softtoare  puts  a  premium  on  service 

Tbe  increasing  power  LaJoUa.CaliL  Buyers  interested  in  a  locig*l 

and  sophistkation  ot  The  Systempro  stands  at  one  retatkmship  with  a  res 
personal  computers  end  of  a  polarized  PC  market,  should  identify  the  ones  that 
and  the  critical  nature  While  the  high-end  machines  phasize  contimimg  support 
of  the  applicatioos  the  take  on  the  character  of  a  mini*  avoid  “fire  sales/' Ness  says 


Tbe  increasing  power 
and  sophisticatxm  of 
personal  computers 
and  the  critical  nature 
of  the  applicatioos  the 
machines  can  supp^  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  way  vend^  and  dealers 
seUPCs. 

Tbe  Systempro  from  Cxxnpaq 
Cooler  Corp.  illustrates  tbe 
growing  complexity  of  tbe  ma¬ 
chines,  tlften  used  as  a  network 
server,  tbe  Systempro  can  run 
two  processors  and  two  operat¬ 
ing  s)^enis.  The  hi^-end  mod¬ 
el  se^  for  as  at  a  list  price  of  as 
much  as  $29,999.  “It  really  chal¬ 
lenges  the  definition  of  the  per- 
SMial  computer."  says  Dan  Ness 
Jr.,  a  microcomputer  industry 
analyst  at  Counter  Intelli¬ 
gence.  a  market  research  firm  in 
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LaJoUa.CaliL 

Tbe  Systempro  stands  at  one 
end  of  a  polarized  PC  market. 
While  the  high-end  machines 
take  on  the  character  of  a  mini¬ 
computer  or  WDckstatiOD,  the 
low-end  models  are  treated 
more  tUce  a  commodity. 

As  rock-bottom  prices  and  so¬ 
phisticated  aervice  become  more 
critical,  dealers  must  move  in 
one  direction,  says  Susan  Ya- 
mada,  an  analyst  at  Merrin  Infor¬ 
mation  Sendees.  Inc.  in  Mo 
AHo,  Calif.  They  must  either  be 
“box  pushers"  marketing  on  tbe 
haws  of  price  or  “boutiques"  of¬ 
fering  more  specialized  support 
thanintfae*past.  "In  the  long  run, 
anyone  in  the  middle  is  not  going 
to  be  around."  Yamada  say& 

Businessland.  Inc.  is  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  market.  It  p^- 
tiooed  its  Computer  Craft  divi- 
skn  to  seQ  low-end  PCs  and  its 
Advanced  Products  diviskn  to 
market  hi^-end  systems.  “Busi¬ 
nessland  is  trying  not  to  focus  on 
price  and  stress  value-added 
sales,"  Yamada  says.  Last  wedr, 
tbe  company  post^  a  $23. 1  mil¬ 
lion  loss  for  its  fiscal  year  and  its 
stock  dropped  58% . 

Computer  Intelhgeoce  exam¬ 
ined  tbe  sources  of  revenue  for 
different  types  of  resellers  to 
gauge  their  ability  to  support 
complex  PC  systems  (see  chart). 


Buyers  interested  in  a  long-term 
relationship  with  a  reseller 
should  identify  tbe  ones  that  em¬ 
phasize  sUppOTt  and 

avoid  “fire  sales"  Ness  says. 

Vendors.  meanwhDe.  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  dealers  sefl  the  more 
complex  PCs.  Comp^  has 
opened  four  demaastratioo  cen¬ 
ters  to  which  dealers  can  bring 
customers.  Tbe  firm  is  also  help¬ 
ing  chain  stores  that  sell  its  com¬ 
puters  recruit  kxal-area  net¬ 
work  cocsultants  and  other 
specialists  as  franchisees. 

“It’s  a  different  sdl."  says 
Mike  Berman,  a  Oxnpaq  spokes¬ 
man.  "There’s  a  kn^  evaha- 
tion  process.  Depeiding  on  what 
the  dealer's  busioess  is.  it  wiD 
have  to  make  some  adjust¬ 
ments." 

IBM  and  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.  are  belling  dealers  cater  to 
customers  in  niche  markets. 
They  offer  coopenffive  market¬ 
ing  funds  and  training  to  encour¬ 
age  dealers  to  seO 
software  and  services  to  cu^om- 
ers  in  q)ecific  industries. 

Ness  suggests  looking  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  such  ar¬ 
rangements  to  examine  tbe  deal¬ 
er's  wiUtogness  and  ability  to 
support  a  particular  appbeation. 
(Jet  references  from  other  cus¬ 
tomers,  be  says. 

DAVID  A.  LUDLUM 


The  channel 

Pmonal  compifter  users  wiA  mart  than  500  emptoym  keamty 
fisper  rttail  dealers  over  otiur  types  ^ suppiiers 
(Based  on  a  survey  of 687 s^) 

PurchoM  sowrcM  -x 

IMrect  frtNM  mwndactnrer  ■ 

■  Man  thao  oae  aoitrcc 

VMhc  fat^  CyAR) 


What  they  do 

Value-added  res^ers  are  more  accustomed  tkau  other  suppliers 
to  providing  services  called  for  by  more  compUs  personal 
computers 


Oblri-  VMU 


Buy /Sell/Lease 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Oosihg  prices  nport  for  the  meek  ending  August  3. 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XTModd086 


XT  Model  089 
AT  Model  099 


AT  Model  239 


$400  $660 


$500  $700 


$650  $825 

$1,050  $1375 


$1,125  $1325 


PS/2  Model  50Z 

$1,650 

$2,000 

$1550 

PS/2  Model  60 

$2,500 

$2,600 

$2,400 

Compaq  MtaUen 

$975 

$1,150 

$875 

$3,150  $3,500  $3,050 


IBM  SPECIALISTS 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


WBiDIIIMIS  *  rv  s  *  UplipS  "  PBflpMfllS 

IbipkliBBl. 

m,  Sm,  C«iipa%  Afpic,  W,  DEC,  TaiMba  and  Tl 
Start  Am  ilanMii  Tmm  Leases,  Ustd  Sales 

•  World's  Largest  Inventory  -  Over  $220-mlllion 
*  Inventory  Centers  Nationwide 

For  informatkyr  on  your  dosest  inventory  center  call: 

B^SSSS!  1-800-444-4964 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  VOUR  BEST  PmCE 
TMENCALL 

COMnWTlR  MOKERS,  me. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sei  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipnwnt 
AS400-Sy:^36. 38.43XX 

SHOUT  TBmMReMTALB 


MTNM1*372<4K2 


CBCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CBCB 


SayeSOZ 


•  Free  instaMabon  by  your  WANG  leeftnoan 

•  Uncondiionaey  guaranteed  tor 
the  WANG  Servee  Contract 

a  D«k  QrNes.  Memory  Upgrades,  OIS  also 
a  New  PCs  at  sigmficartt  savings 


AS/400 
Model  B50 

32  Meg  Memory  k 
Ancillary  equipment 
Cecd  ^le  Upd«e 

Call  Bob  Ctahranc 
301-e45-6«44 
fmHbarsOny 


WE 

BUY 

DEC 

|916|  638-5606 


4S 

S  38.36.3^ 

series  1 


SOL»TO«' 

PI»»LCR> 


Cal  Level  6  Systems 

1-21M1-2221 


Bl  LL 


FOR  SALE 

umvac  1100/72 
W/Peripherats 
Set -Lease 
Call  Ron 

7oa-eao-oea9 


Computerworld’s 

Classified  Markatpleca 

needs  only 
3  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


(800)343/6474 

(muLSM/eTsoTooi 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


BOUDREAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  BenrtooT  Road 
Non^b(>rO  WA01S32 
iSGSi 393  $839 
PAX  5C8  393  3781 
Smea  >974  “ 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


IOOObSOOO 

9000 

Computers 

Peripherals 

Terminals 

Buy  •  Sell 
Rent  •  Lease 


eUlOKTh  IMC. 

25’4  STen-e'd  Road 
Ottawa  Canada  » '9  3v' 

613-745-0921 

ta*  6*3  745 


PRIME 

EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

BUY-SEa-lfASE 

BROKERAGE 

tCWPLlBGOMPATieiE 

06K.TAPE.IICM0RY 

FLUS 

TW  FASTEST  1/0 
AVAUBJANYWetE 


602-997-0997 

Fci:e02-M7-tSaS 


Qo  Shoppmg  ifL.. 
ComputiKwortd’s 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified  Marketplace 


Featuring 


□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Software 

□  Conversions 

□  Tiroe/Services 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


□  Hardware 

□  Peripberals/SuppUes 

□  Communications 

□  PC  Products 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


_ cotumns  wide  x _ inches  deep. 

□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  with  this  form. 


CMtereaeieaMMe 

(9001949^74 

(tnMA..me)fra«mot 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


Computerworld 

Classified  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 
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Your 

used 

computer 
equipment 
deserves 
a  second 
chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer 
equq)meDt  to  seU,  Comput- 
erworld‘8  Classilied  Market¬ 
place  is  the  best  place  to  do 
your  selling.  That’s  because 
the  Classified  Marketplace 
features  a  Buy/Sell/Lease  sec¬ 
tion  to  help  you  market  your 
equipment  to  the  very  people 
who  are  looking  to  buy. 


And  when  you  advertise  in 
CompiLUrxvokd  Classified 
Marketplace,  you  reach  a  total 
(ABC-audited)  audience  of 
over  612,000  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  who  turn  to  Cornfott- 
erworld  for  news,  information, 
feature  -  and  the  Classified 
Marketplace  -every  week. 


So  give 
your  used 
computer 
equipment  a 
second  chance 
today.  To 
reserve  your 
space,  call: 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


COMPUTEKWOKLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


mIm  is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Stat»  o*«th»»«rt  ProgramnMr  productivity 

I  IBM  cwnpidlbfllty:  aids: 

^  UV&CSA  *  VM/XA  *  TSOC  *  FtLE-AlD  *  CICS  PLAYBACK 

^  nOSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  dBUG-AlD  *  ASEND^O  * 

lOMSAl'OeB’OMP*  CICS'ABENO^O 

PfiOFS 

_  _  AiMCNComfMifor  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  soKilions 

10  meiorintemationaichenis.  With  one  of  tt>e  finest  computer 
-  (aaitm  « the  country,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  avail- 
ableloyou  Our  high-quaMy.  cost-effective  services  include: 

*  Operatiorts7d£^aw^.24hour$aday 

•  Network  Management 

SjS  For  more  intoonatton.  cail  Lisa  Walker  at: 

McT  I-SOO-521-0444 


Computer 
Services,  Inc- 


S225AuloCiubDii«« 
Davtom.  McNgv)  46 1 26 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SEBVICESCORP. 


RE.MOTE  COMPl  TI.NG 
CO.MPl  TER  Ol'TSOL  RONG 
FACIim*  -MA.NAGE.MENT 


•  IBM*&  CPUs  and  Peri|rfierals 

•  Systems  SsAware: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF« 
OCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

-■  AppUcatioa  Software: 


Appttcatloa  Derdopaient 
4/GLs  Grapliics 
Statistical  Analysis 

•  Mnhlple  Comaunicatkms 
Methods 

•  Technical  Soppon 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA'Sccarc  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  At  your  needs 
Call;  lohert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

COWtAKO 


COMDISCO  COMPITING 
Sf-RMCEi  CORjP. 

i  50  Ooitiao)  Parkw  a> .  CarlMsdt.  NJ  O^O**^ 


Outsourcing.  .  . 

\5  lie  n  rime.  C  mtital 
.\nti  OualitN  (  ount 


(  Ml  I  ..M ,  I'l  \  \  I 


Litton 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


OIHJNEWITH 

COMPUSOURCE 

jMaibpItaMRS  ^MW/1A.VM.00S 

Jiucr.CKs.Be  Jse.oa2 


(9t9j  469^^3325 


OUTSOWCIIiG-PROCESSIHG  SERVICES 

livi  T»  ■  VSt  -  W  CIB  •  CCS  •  srr  •  YTAM 
ni-M2‘iaf-SAS*lMihi«e| 

‘  Ts9  IhnfMNel  tovdvtmtl  Wrtii  Every  Accecii 
*  Inr  Cm  Ptevdtt  ti  Lm  Asplis 

cd:  StM  Fcissieie.EiK  V.P 

_  800-899J178 _ 

^fRAMID  pyramid  Information  Services.  Inc. 


CtaBBified  Marketplace 

needs  only  3  days  notice  to  run  your  ad! 


When  you're  MUing,  you  went  your  advertiainr  to  hit  tbe  loarket  quickly 
and  frequently.  You  cu’t  afibed  to  wait  for  an  ieaue  that's  cominf  out  aev- 
eral  weeke  -  or  moatbe  -  into  the  future.  With  Computerworkl.  there's  no 
weitiat  hr  the  next  avatlaUe  iwue  beceoee  we've  got  one  for  you  every 
wedi.  W^'s  Bore,  your  ad  can  appear  in  the  Monday  iaaue  of  Comput- 


erwoeid  if  you  order  joat  3  d^  prior  to  the 
that  wm't  keep  you  waitiag.  Advertiae  in 
Coeaputerworid’t  Claaaified  MarkeQylace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 

800/3436474 

(M  MA.  S08/S79-0700>. 


!.  Advertise  in  the  newspaper 


Computsrworld's 

Classified 

Markeplace 

showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  category! 


Whether  it's  used  equipment,  soft¬ 
ware,  time,  services  or  just  about 
any  ocher  category  of  computer 
product  or  service.  Comput- 
erwoHd’s  Classified  Marketplace  is 
organized  to  make  your  ad  visible 
and  to  make  buyii^  your  product 
easy. 


Just  look! 

Computerworld’s 
ClassIfM  Marketplace 
Product  Categories 


communicatMMis 
peripbetals/supplies 
business  opportunities 
bids/proposals/real  estate 
grapbics/desktop  publishing 


So  if  you're  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  Of  services,  advenise  in  the 
newspaper  that  showcases  YOUR 
product  or  service.  Advertise  in 
ComputerworU's  Classified  Mar¬ 
ketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 
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Time/Servicej 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  0B2 

nO/SFF/SDSF  FILEAID  SDMWAllE 

CKS  poaTEyr  acp2 

ADABAS  $AS  AOC2 

UBBAIUAN  lAVIS 

•  24  hour  aTtllabiUty  •  L'olniemiptcd  Power 

•  latcmatiocwl  acccaa  S«pp^ 

-  tepcrlor  .  Ccruned  oo-alte  TanJt 

copfion  Maff  •  Olaaatcr  recorery 

•  Impeccable  aerrice 


crmoRvc  NATXMnriDc  Tiiicoif  kbtworx 
nrcNavK  tiBRAitYorTKiiD  PABTYSomrAn 


.  PKvnaioNAi.  anvicn  PCK  AmjCAfioN 


Quality  Outsourcing 

W0  Hstch  Any  ff wowWd  Offmr 

•  I8M  Mwttwna/Penpharais  ♦  Consiitmg  Saryams 


»  Fi«  TactvucK  Support 


♦  Nebworti  Sppoahsts 


»24tK)U'HalpOeskw/eOO#  ♦  CapacAy  PUmng 


a  Database  Cortvarstorts 
a  Autorbaied  Pnm  Datribubon 
a  S/380i$ast8rRacovary 


a  Automatad  Oparaboru 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  OCS.  OB2/OMF.  TSO/E. 
tSPF/POF.  SAS.  Ubranart.  ISM  IN.  PANVAL£T. 
EASYTREIVE.  TaMrwt/TynvW.  TOP  SECRET 

X  CaH:  (201)216-3216 

OWAglON  TtOWO^OC^AmANCtCOa^OWAIOA 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 


gives  you  reach 
to  over  612,000 
potential  buyers! 


And  this  audience  is  even  veri¬ 
fied  b>'  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  in  the  only  indepen¬ 
dently  audited  pass-along  sur¬ 
vey  of  its  kind.  What’s  more 
Computerworld's  Classiftcd 
Marketplace  penetrates  buying 
companies  in  all  major  indus¬ 
tries.  That's  because  Comput- 
erworid’s  total  audience  blan¬ 
kets  key  vertical  markets  that 
are  major  users  ~  and  major 
buyers  -*  of  computer  products 


So  if  you’re  selling  computer 
products  and  services,  adv^ise 
in  the  newspaper  that  delivers 
over  612,000  potential  buyers. 
Adventse  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879.0700) 


9-Track  Tape 
For  Your 
IBM 

PC/XT/AT7PS-2" 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatically  convert  your  QCS 
Macro  to  QCS  Command. 

•  License  Product 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Turn-Key  Conversion 


Conversion  products  A  services  on  your 
site  or  ours.  Fixed  fee  or  T&M. 

NEOSYNEnCS.INC 

2860  Ds  Plaines  Ave,  Suite  375 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 
^  ^  -ma  /wnuvinn  c...  yqci-AAaa 


OC)  data  corpora ri(X( 

6660  Ooraeyflwn  ROM 
JTOup  MO  20764-9990 
I600>  762-6366 
FAX<301>4efrOm 


Classified 

Marketplace 

delivers  year 
message  in 
companice  that 
plan  to  buy 
your  product 
or  eerviee. 


From  PCs  to  minis, 
mainframes  to  luper- 
computere,  ComfKit- 
erworid'a  teaden  buy 
products  acroas  all 
ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re  sell- 
iag.  advertise  .  in  the 
newspaper  that  dellven 
readers  that  plan  to  buy 
YOUR  product  or  ser¬ 
vice.  AdWnise  in  Con- 
putcrworld's  Classified 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
Information, 
call: 

800/343-6474 

llo  MA.  506/879.0700> 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Look  to  BOXUCHT  (Of  the  Laf9««t  Seiect>on  of  LCO  P»<\ 


TRUE  COLOR 
SYSTEMS  froirS4»9S 
HOMOCMAOWE 
SYSTEMS  (fOi"  1596 


NEWI 

PC  baaed  tST-AMiTZEt 
audita,  dscumnts  and 
Irwwrtarlas  your  applf* 
eat  Ian  prafras.  Var- 
foua  arebfiacturaa, 
twnuaeis.  dsiabaaas. 

•  •aAcc 

Nalfttarunca  Caata 
I  lacklae 


Oassified  Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers  with  exteusive  purchnse  influence. 


In  fret,  a  full  95%  are  involvad  in  porchste  dsdsioe  aakiac  (or  Uh 
determine  needs,  evahiau  tachaologHs,  identify  sehflioaa.  apd  la 
dor*  for  the  aotire  raag*  of  infermatwo  lyiteais.  m  well  as  talated 


aedsdsioe  making  (or  than  organimboia.  They 
idantify  aohflioaa.  and  selact  products  and  veo- 
lyiteaw.  m  well  as  talated  products  and  wmcaa. 


So  if  you're  tcUina  computer  prodacts  and  servicas,  advertiae  in  the  twwnner  Uwt^- 
Ifveii  buym  with  volume  puichasing  influenee.  Advertiae  ia  Onapoterworins  Clanrifiarl 
Marfcetgaace! 

For  more  information,  call 


(800)  343-6474 

(IB  MA.  S08/87947(»>. 
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TRAINING 


Teaching  presentation  skills 

Training  must  show  that  itishowthe  message  is  conveyed  that  counts 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 

9faALTOC« 


There  are  an  estimated 
11  milboQ  meetings 
biM  across  the  country 
every  day,  according  to 
£d«^  ScanoeU,  pa^ 
presidem  of  the  American  Sod* 
ety  for  Training  and  Develop* 
ment  As  a  result,  tte  dances 
are  that  someday  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  member  of  your  staff  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  presentation. 

Inside  an  i^ormation  sys¬ 
tems  organizatioa.  these  presen- 
tatioQs  can  be  quick  and  irformal 
a&irs.  replete  with  jargon  and 
chalkboard  scribbling.  However, 
as  IS  professiocals  move  out  into 
busing  units  or  fight  harder  for 
scarce  budget  dottars,  training 
organiatioos  must  equip  them 
with  good  presentation  sl^. 

Research  findings  underhne 
the  challenge.  I^ople  listening  to 
a  speaker  judge  the  talk  on  three 
attributes:  content,  the  speak- 
er's  appearance  and  his  d^very. 
Coot^  isn't  the  most  important 
factor.' The  wei^itmg  is  more 
like  8%  for  content.  42H  for  ap¬ 
pearance  and  50%  for  Che  way 


the  speaker  conveys  bis  message 
—  his  enthusiasni.  for  instams. 
It's  not  what  he  says  as  much  as 
how  he  says  it 

A  lot  of  people  develop  severe 
stage  fiigbt  when  coofiooted 
with  an  audience.  Sending  them 
to  a  class  cures  the  jitters  most  of 
the  time.  I^ople  who  overcome 
the  problem  learn  exactly  what 
causes  the  nervousness,  along 
with  some  (^ysical  and  mental 
‘techniques  to  combat  it.  They  in- 
chide  the  following: 

Know  your  au¬ 
dience.  This  con- 
sideratioD  may  be 
the  most  important. 

A  surprising  number 
d  IS  people  make 
the  mistake  of  deliv¬ 
ering  the  same  p^ 
sentation  to  senior 
managers  that  they  would  put  on 
for  their  peers.  Presentations 
must  be  tailored  to  the  audience. 
Think  of  the  way  IS  people  de¬ 
sign  eucutive  information  sys¬ 
tems:  They  are  quick  and  easy  to 
use,  reflecting  the  technical  abil¬ 
ities  of  senior  managers  and  the 
constraints  on  their  time. 

the  presentation  to 


the  time  of  day.  Success  can 
depend  on  when  a  presentation  is 
given.  The  best  time  is  early  in 
the  morning,  as  long  as  the  pre¬ 
senter  is  energetic  and  the  pre 
sentation  is  full  of  nwmentum. 
Right  before  lur>ch  is  the  easiest 
time  to  give  a  presentation:  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  re^  for  lunch,  but 
they  t^  to  be  nK)st  alert  then. 
Pr^ntatkms  after  lunch  suffer 
fiom  sle^,  overstuffed  audi¬ 
ences.  A  presenter  who  speaks 
at  4  p.m.  must  be 
mesmerizing. 

Warm  up  the 
audience.  Giving  a 
presentation  in¬ 
volves  more  than 
^>eaking  in  ffont  of  a 
group  of  people.  It 
calls  for  working  the 
audience,  too.  Right 
before  his  talk,  the  presenter 
should  meet  and  greet  as  many 
people  as  possible.  The  members 
of  the  audience  will  be  more 
comfortable,  and  the  speaker 
will  avoid  standing  awkwardly 
while  they  gather. 

Organize  the  talk.  A  pre¬ 
sentation  has  an  introduction,  a 
body  and  a  conclusion.  While  this 


p(^  may  seem  obvious,  it's  an 
important  one  to  emphasize  be¬ 
cause  presenters  often  fail  to  or¬ 
der  their  thoughts  coherently. 

The  conclusion  is  the  easiest 
part.  It  sums  up  the  idea  the 
speaker  wants  the  audience  to 
buy  into.  The  introduction  and 
the  body  are  more  difficult.  Ex¬ 
perienced  speakers  learn  to 
make  power  openers:  They  use 
the  fint  few  moments,  when 
they  have  everyone's  attention, 
to  dramatize  their  point,  often 
with  anecdotes,  examples,  evi¬ 
dence  or  statistics.  It  takes  prac¬ 
tice  to  get  good  at  it. 

It  also  takes  practice  to  orga¬ 
nize  facts  logically  into  the  body 
of  a  presentation.  It's  important 
to  get  them  all  in,  put  th^  in  a 
logical  order  and  anticipate  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  arise. 

Use  body  language.  As  the 
research  suggests,  appearance, 
style  and  manner  of  speaking  are 
crucial.  Specific  considerations 
include  the  need  to  dress  appro¬ 
priately,  project  your  voice,  use 
effective  phrasing,  employ  hu¬ 
mor,  make  eye  contact,  maintain 
good  posture  and  emphasize 
points  with  facial  expressiORS, 
gestures  and  body  movements. 

Control  the  environment. 
There  are  too  many  presenta¬ 
tions  to  senior  managers  where 
10  people  squeeze  into  a  cubicle 
for  an  on-line  demonstration. 


One  problem  is  that  no  one  quite 
sees  the  action  on  the  tiny 
screen.  Another  one  is  that  the 
system  can  go  down,  sinking  the 
presentation  with  it.  Even  if  that 
doesn't  happen,  most  presenters 
are  nervous  ertough  without 
worrying  about  the  vagaries  of  a 
demonstration  system.  If  it's 
feasible,  1  demonstrate  a  system 
using  35min  slides  of  screens  or 
a  computer  slide  show. 

Presentation  devices  also 
help  when  staff  members  need  to 
convey  facts  and  figures  while 
demonstrating  a  system.  Addi¬ 
tional  devices  to  consider  include 
overhead  projectors,  computer 
graphics,  multimedia  programs 
and  video  camcorders. 

There's  another  reason  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  should  teach  staff 
members  these  techniques;  It’s 
often  said  peo{^  retain  only 
10%  of  a  ve^l  presentation  af¬ 
ter  10  days  while  they  remem¬ 
ber  65%  of  ademonstration. 

It  takes  a  savvy  IS  manager  to 
understand  the  value  of  teaching 
staff  members  the  tricks  of  the 
presentation  trade.  The  manag¬ 
er  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
while  these  skills  can  be  tau^t. 
it  takes  coaching  and  practice  for 
staff  members  to  learn  them. 


Keyes  is  preskleal  a/  New  An.  Inc.,  a 
maoagemem  and  computer  consultiog 
firm  in  New  York. 


Dr.  James  Martin 
Dr.  CannaMcQure 

Fme  ttandora  Adtfbonb 
TuMIs  EtfiM 


EnMndad  InMHgMtc*.  Inc. 
RcgWuMun  Uiw  -  (312>.34»-7D90 


CASE 


far  Ac  1990* 


waf  msmucTott-iiD  amwFmaic  uuimta 
Afvounsm 
CAU.  8002924006 

FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF  OVER  W  COURSES 


coeoL 

CICSVSAM 
OBStOLOfUCLE 
ARPUCATKM  SYSTEM 
DATA  COMMUNKATIOMS 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
wE*RE  NOT  Bcmm 
BUT  WE  SPEAK  Ail  LANGUAGES 


Data  Center 
Planning  &  Design 


9  UriML  OF  aw  Paa 


Cal  Graoa.  (609)  776-1475  lor  tu<tiort4)rochura. 

5Cana^a.»«tai.  MLLMLHiOHM 


REXX 

VM/CMS 

Training  Clatsas 


(919) 


Instructor-Lad 
KAwifrwme  Trmning 


ralatod  products 

interact 


914G32-6100 

(VWWwif^l 

BOOBE8-S471 

(Outade  KJVS) 


COMPUTERWORL^ 


TRAINING 

SECTION 


■unww  yourmanag* 


(900)949^74 

rmMA..S0e/67»O700) 


20 


CDMPUTERIIVORLD 

August/ September 
Training 
Editorial  Topics 


Developing  a  marketing 
plan  for  IS  training. 

Executive  Report: 

How  IS  Can  Help  Companies  Cope  with 
Workforce  Changes 
Ad  Close:  August  ]  4 


27 


Training  and  the 
introducUon  of  4GLs. 

Product  Spotlight. 

Data  Center  Auiomaiitjn 
Ad  Close  August  21 

Challenges  In  dealing 
with  Students 

Annual  Salary  Survey  Issue 
Ad  Close:  Aug  28 
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SALES  OfEICES 

MMMT/Ffti  UMminn 


„  _ _ *  OMetor/Hcwi  Har- 

_ _ _ lD,  3T$ Coef«u«l» Rom,  8o«»t7J. 

r>«mir#wn.HAOI70l'9[7l  <IM|ir>4T00 

■  Wca  ftanoiw  Hortn/DaMd  tata)«on. 


OAMI 


MC»A _ 

V  OWKtiSwtM/WiCMVM.  SrxKVOMcoi.  Owmct 
Yriw.'mrr  «aro.  Sws  /naoiwaea  un^.  um 
Borwcmo.  UnM  OMon.  UMWTOMOMO.  3fi  Co- 
cnttMOoM.  BO>  9)71.  Ffamin^Wffi  tMOI70l-9ITI 

CMC»  tTM70e 

CIKRM,  RwonM  Vtoe-A«SKMnt 
HKPtmvm.  Swwr  OWtX  M»na«BrA«rr  CtaoM-  Satw 
AMMUnU/KUn)!  SUMvVt.  Kjm  L«4».  COMRim- 
wgni).  >0400  wnt  Rom.  S«m  300.  hm*- 

mom.  k  60018  (TMl  82744^ 


QawOM  04«cior/lann  Comfan.  Marnama 

OrMor/Danli  E  MMSy.  37S  CocfMuaM  W .  E/wnmc 
rwn.  MA  01701-9171  (800)  343-6474.  W  MA  (lOit 
879-07M 

moBucT  cunf«p  Aavpmww. 

Cast:  Aeoaa*  Manasar/TM  Bo^ifp.  375  CocMurh 
Rd.  Fwnmflwm.  14401701-9171  $001  343«I74.  In 
•4*  (M«)  8H4706 

Acoouni  CMCutM^  Cfa«rat.  375  Cocmum# 
m.  M4  01701  9171  (8001  343^74.  m 


TOMOMO.  MM  CMMr  I.  365  WRI  naMM  9..  no> 
crwltt  Pa>k.  NJ  07662  1201)  587-0090 
UM  4888111  naoonai  Vic»-Pi«tMent  -  Wast/McMM 
O'Connor  Ataanis.  SoutfM«stBm  lta(nnai  Mana8»f/Cato- 
Ml  Knw  $4ta»  »aawtiw'8*v  Ab«.  ClMMlUilMmi. 
(8008 Say fMk OR*  Suite  >45. Irvne.CA 92714(7)4) 

261  1230 

MN  fMMttCOs  Reeonai  vice-Presioeni  -  w»$(,7*- 
enew  O'Connei  Anma.  Serwr  Ostnei  Managtr/tm* 
OwnMflan.  0«vici  Mana8e*V4ioa  Sanaaia,  Mcnew 
Oa>u».  Jonn  j  fiooO.  Salas  Asatstants/Num 
C7»s  RoMyatiD.  Cana  LicasM.  Uaa  Cremama  COMPU- 
TtmWMU).  500  AapoR  Bomavaro.  SihIc  400.  Bunm- 
aanw.  CA  940)0  (4IS)  347-0555 
AlUMn:  negooai  vica-Presioent  East/Beme  Hocks 
nanoer.  OeMt  Managar/Mahssa  Ctmsw  Neiritm. 
SMat  AMMM/Oam  8^.  camjwNKfkD.  i4oo 
'  UM  Ha»n  »««.  Stale  330.  Atlanta.  OA  30319  (404) 
394-0758 

fteiisa-  Rt^onai  Vkce-P>e»aen(  -  Midwesi/Kevin 
'Acf^iersoR,  Soutnaastem  Oisinci  ManageryPanan  Fom. 
Salas  Asa«ant/B>anda  Srupman.  tOMWTtnwonu). 
14651  OaRasMAwair.  Suite  304.  Oaus.  TX  75240  (2t4i 
2330882 

.  miMMWi.  BX.:  »e»onai  Mca-PiasMen  East/gy- 
<%«  mcliBMBniir  0>stnet  ManMer/T8uia  O'Ameo.  cols' 
PVTOmOMLO.  Mack  Center  I  .USS  West  Mssa«  St  .  Ro 
<MUe  P«k.  W  07662 120)  1 967- 1 350 


1.  Franwigtam.  Ma  < 

A  (808)  A»«roe 


IMM:  Regonai  ManM/Nancy  Micwai.  375  Oo- 
cMuela  Ra.  Fr^nmawn.  MAO>701-917)  i800i  343- 
6474.  m  MA  (508)  87M700.  ACCXkJK  Eaecum«/An*e« 
ROM.  (800)  343^74.  In  MA  (889  8790700 
■lOMlaille:  Reeorw  WanasR/'ww  Oano.  1M» 
Canter  >.  366  vvest  Ftasac  St .  Rocneaa  MA.  lU  07062 
t»l) 967- 1350.  Sr.  Account  Eiteeutne/ Jay  NOMOi.  1800) 
34^74 

laaDi  luanOf  Reeonai  ManaQw/Ttaee  Ness.  6304 
PrglaSMtM  MN  Drrve.  Faaias.  VA  2203)  (703|  $73- 
4115.  Sr  Aconav  Ciaaiiive/naMm  Smtn  (800)  343 
'5474 

llwaat  Meonai  Manaeer/Mi  Rmmiv  O'Hara  Cop. 
Tw>  1.  10400  W.  Means  Rd..  Ste  300.  Roaawort.  A 
60018  (708)  627-4^.  Account  E>acutN«/iaan  Caaey 
1800)  343^6474 

Waal:  Raoonai  Manaoer/Banara  MtepM.  >8008  Shy 
park  Cmt.  Ste  l<5.  mma.  CA  92714  (714)  2S<VOl64. 
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Mounting  tension 

Whk  growing  turmoil  after  Ireg's  recent  actions,  computer  merchants fticeft 
a  mope  en  masse  from  invaded  Kuwait  into  Saudi  Arabia 


Ra'fdKh^ 


CW  Chan  Pwi  Hock 


Saudi 

FROM  PAGE  1 

Sysorex  Intematiooal,  Inc. 
has  15  U.S.  employees  —  some 
of  whom  have  fami^  with  them 
—  located  in  Riyadh  to  develop  a 
computer  system  for  the  Saudi 
Aral^  Department  of  Cus¬ 
toms.  Peter  Gioe.  director  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  personnel  at 
the  firm’s  Mountain  View.  Caltf.. 
headquarters,  said,  “They're 
somewhat  amdous,  as  you  might 
expect.  But  they  are  reassured 
that  as  soon  as  the  situation  war¬ 
rants,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
leave." 

AT&T  has  several  hundred 
American  employees  to  Saudi 
Arabia  who  are  staying  for  the 
moment,  a  spokesman  said. 
However,  the  company  also  has 


"a  coufrie  of  dozen"  employees 
in  Kuwait  working  on  a  telecom¬ 
munications  modemiation  (m>' 
ject,  and  the  spc^esman  said 
AT&T  is  woridng  with  the  State 
Department  to  get  them  out. 
AT&T  has  learned  throucd)  in* 
termediaries  that  the  employees 
are  safe,  he  said. 

"The  peof^  on 
or  near  the  border 
are  very  conceraed, 
of  course,  but  many 
Americans  in  Saudi 
Arabia  do  not  seem 
unduly  concerned," 

Leslie  sakL 

Business  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  far  from  slow.  It  is  the 
target  consumer  nation  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  according  to  trade 
figures  for  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assertion  (CBEMA). 


.Year-to-date  figures  through 
May  1990  show  sales  from  the 
Middle  East  at  $161.5  millioo. 
with  $24.6  millxm  comiog  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  $12.2  taS&oa 
from  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  b  abo 
the  secood-largest  Middle  East¬ 
ern  market  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  CBED^ 
However,  addle 
the  deploymeot  of 
U.S.  troops  to  Saudi 
Arabia  may  insulate 
that  nation  from  in- 
vaaon  or  enable  it  to 
repel  an  assault,  the 
Iraqi  effort  to  annex 
Kuwait  has  halted  busmess 
there.  Businesses  formerly 
based  in  Kuwait  are  looking  for  a 
new  place  to  set  tq>  shop,  and 
computer  vendors  in  the  U3. 
that  sell  equifxnent  through  db- 
tributora  have  been  forced  to 
moveon. 

"We  have  lost  some  business 
there,  but  we  didn't  put  aQ  our 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Well  just 
have  to  move  on,"  said  Michael 
Burke,  director  of  sales  for  the 
Middle  East  at  Sprint  Intenia- 
tionaL 

"We're  not  going  [to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East]  again.  We  won't  do 
businesB  over  there,"  said  Ross 
I^rot,  duurman  of  ferot  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  In  1979,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  daring  rescue  in  which  he 
fr«ed  two  U.S.  emi^yees  of 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp., 
which  he  headed,  from  an  Iran^ 
prison. 

E^rot  said  hb  advice  to  U.S. 
companies  with  Middle  East  op- 


Kuwaiti  businessman  flees  turmoil 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
cw  vTArr 

Two  weeks  ago,  Abdulmohsen 
Al-Babtain  was  a  busy  man  as 
president  qf  Gulfiiet  Kuwait,  an 
international  dbtribution  com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in  Ku¬ 
wait.  Today,  after  fleeing  Ku¬ 
wait,  which  was  invaded  by  Iraq 
on  Aug.  2.  Al-Babtain  b  happy 
just  to  be  alive. 

"It  all  happened  early  in  the 
morning.  We  woke  up  to  the 
sound  of  artillery  and  machine 
guns  at  four  or  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing."  exidained  Al-Babtain,  a  Ku¬ 
waiti  national  who  managed  to 
escape  hb  homeland  by  car 
shortly  before  Iraqi  Presktent 
Saddam  Hussein  ordered  all  Ku¬ 
waiti  borders  to  be  ti^tly 
sealed. 

"At  first  people  didn't  take 
Itbe  invasion]  seriously  because 
[Kuwait]  bad  hdped  1^  for  aO 
those  years,”  Al-Babtain  said, 
referring  to  reports  that  Kuwait 
had  0ven  millions  of  dcdlars  in 
aid  to  Iraq  after  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq. 

"It  was  the  shock  effect  at 
first.  I^ople  just  went  to  work 
around  everything.  But  then  it 
got  serious.  If  you  went  on  the 
roof  you  could  see  the  heavy 
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bombing  and  the  tanks."  Al-Bab- 

tainaaiH 

"I  lost  track  of  time,  but  on 
the  fourth  day  we  escaped  by  car 
...  I  took  my  grandmother,  and 
my  family  —  my  wife  and  kids  ^ 
was  alresKly  in  London,  but  my 
brothers  and  sbters,  they  are 
still  in  Kuwait."  Al-Babtain  con¬ 
tinued. 


1  HAVE  HEARD 
the  Iraqis  have 
stopped 

everything.  Our 
business  there  is 
lost.” 

ABDULMOHSEN 
AL-BABTAIN 
GULFNET  KUWAIT 


Al-Babtain,  whose  company 
dbtributes  Sprint  Internatkm- 
al’s  telecOTununicatioos  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Middle  East,  said  be 
had  managed  to  contact  hb  iam- 
ily  by  ceOular  radio  from  the 
tpwn  of  Kha^  on  the  Kuwait- 
Saudi  border.  He  made  the  con¬ 
tact  shortly  before  the  Iraqi 
army  overtocA  the  town ,  be  said. 


eratiom  b  to  pull  their  people 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  “If  you 
have  a  problem  over  there  or 
anywhere  to  the  world,  youH  get 
DO  bdp  from  anyone  in  the  U.S. 
government,"  be  said. 

Few  computer  companies  do 
direct  business  in  tte  Middle 
East,  preferring  to  work  through 
local  tlurd-party  distributors. 


WE’RE  NOT 

going  [to  the 
Middle  East] 
again.  We  won’t  do 
business  over  there.” 

ROSS  PEROT 
PEROT  SYSTEMS  CORP. 


Until  recently.  Kuwait  was 
the  headquarters  for  many  of 
those  dbtiibutors.  The  country 
was  favored  for  setting  up  bead- 
quarters.  because  entering  and 
Iravmg  Kuwait  was  rdatively 
easy,  said  Burke,  who  overaees 
the  Sprint  busuiesB  conducted 
through  distributors. 

National  Correspondent 
Mitch  Betts  eontribtUed  to  tiiis 
report 


Oil  trackers 
quicken  pace 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 
evsivr 

The  Middle  East  abb  has 
meant  very  hectic  times  at  Com¬ 
puter  fVfroietnD  Corp.,  a  St 
I^ul,  Kfion.-haaed  finn  with  an 
bectronic  databaae  that  tracks 
wholesale  and  retail  petroleum 
prices.  "We’re  naming  fuD  out" 
said  Gary  Thomas,  director  of 
operations. 

The  company,  wt^  surveys 
the  od  indostjy  to  create  its  pric¬ 
ing  database,  allows  subserttera 
to  dial  into  an  NCR  Corp.  9600 
mainfraine  computer  and  down- 
kiad  the  price  nrveys. 

Tboim  said  the  nunAer  of 
subacriber  log-^  has  ipoeased 
30H  to  35%  smoe  the  cribs  be¬ 
gan.  The  number  of  dais  tnos- 
fera  b  up28%.  he  said. 

One  customer,  the  Amcricao 
AutomobOe  Asaodatian  (AAA), 
rdies  on  the  coaqnziy  for  the 
"AAA  Fuel  Gati^  Report" 
wfaidi  was  used  by  the  news  me- 
db  and  coocerped  pbiticbos  to 
track  the  daily  price  hikes  at  lo¬ 
cal  gasoline  statioaa.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  it  showed  that  aelf-aerve. 
regular  unleaded  gaaolme  coat 
an  avenge  of  $1,237  per  gdon 
on  Aug.  8.  which  was  16.2  cents 
hitter  than  the  price  just  before 
Iraq'a  invaaioo  of  Kuwbt 

Moat  subacriben  are  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  petroleum  induMry 
that  use  the  database  in  the 
morning  to  guide  them  in  making 
pricing  decBMAs  for  the  day. 
Thomas  said. 


Al-Babtain  said  all  business  in 
Kuwait  has  been  baited. 

"I  have  heard  the  Iraqb  have 
stopped  everything.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  there  b  1^"  he  said. 

Pwrsiow  GmH  customers 

Kuwait  was  one  of  many  Bsrsian 
(}ulf  countries  purchasing  oxn- 
puter  equipment  from  Al-Bab- 
tain's  and  other  distribution 
companies  in  the  Middle  East. 

According  to  ^Babtain  and 
other  (fistt^tors,  computers 
are  infiltrated  tiirou^mut  all  lev¬ 
els  of  business  in  Persian  Gulf 
countries,  inducBng  Kuwait,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Oman, 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  1^,  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Bahrain. 

"We  have  global  support  to 
go  ahead  with  our  [busmess] 
plans  in  other  [Poban  Goff] 
countries,  and  we  will  do  that. 
We  were  involved  in  thb  bub- 
ness  in  Kuwait  since  1977. 
That's  gone,  unfortunately,  and 
will  take  a  long  time  to  buOd  back 
up."  Al-Babtain  said.  "But  for 
the  long  term,  we  will  continue 
to  establish  joint  ventures,  con- 
tinuewithresearcbanddevelop- 
ment  and  build  up  a  mbntenance 
cooqnny  for  the  whole  feban 
Gulf." 
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DEC  opts  for  Objectivity’s 
object-oriented  database 


BYJEAN$.BOZMAN 

ensnsf 

MENLO  PARK.  Cahf.  —  After 
studying  a  cluster  of  obf^-ori- 
ented  database  companies  on 
both  the  East  and  W^  Coasts, 
Digital  Equipment  Oxp.  picked 
Objectivity,  Inc.,  a  2W*yesr-old 
firm,  to  give  DEC  users  their 
first  vrindow  on  the  technology. 

The  relatMQship  between 
DEC  and  the  30-peim  start-up 
firm,  which  be^  seliing  its 
product  in  April,  is  stiD  being  de¬ 
fined.  It  is  not  an  eidusive  rda- 
tionahip,  since  Objectivity  is  also 
bang  ported  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co. 
and  Sony  Mkrdsysteros,  Inc 
platforms. 

"We  run  today  on  Sun-3s  and 
Sun-4s,"  Objectivity  Prebdent 
Bob  Field  said.  ''We're  abo  port¬ 
ing  it  to  SSfi-hased  PCs,  Deota- 
tkm  31008,  VtoUtions  and 
Sony  workstations." 

Vital  to  Objectivity's  archi¬ 
tecture  is  an  abffity  to  "trans¬ 


late"  the  data  automatically. 
"Wb  store  the  data  in  the  format 
in  winch  it  was  last  used."  Field 
nrplamrri,  "If  you  store  the  data 
on  a  Sun-4  a^  the  Decstatioo 
wants  to  read  it.  the  database 
software  translates  K  and  deals 
with  the  bit-ordei^  and  float¬ 
ing-point  infonnation." 

DEC  eagineen  are  working 
on  an  interfoce  between  Objecti- 
vi^/DB  and  DEC’S  own  RD6  re- 
btional  database,  said  Lydia 
Bennett,  product  manager  for 
object-baa^  systems  at  DEC. 
Horwever.  final  DEC  product  and 
pricing  tnfonatioo  is  several 
months  away. 

The  joint  development  and 
m»rit<»ting  partnership  is  a  first 
for  the  induBtry,  said  Les  Heflen- 
ack,  (firector  of  new  software 
tecfanologiea  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham. 
Mass.  "Objectivity  puQed  a  coup 
by  being  the  first  ol^ect-oriented 
database  selected  to  become 
part  of  a  ayste^  vendor’s  prod¬ 
uct  Ime."  he  sakL 
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!  China  to  focut  on  amollor  syatonu 

I  Qbbi  will  Mipeed  oimtane  devdopmot  prqjtt  ad  coQ- 
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Graphics  workstation  market  upbeat 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
cwsTwr 


DALLAS  —  Whether  or  not  the 
graphics  capabOibes  shown  at 
Siggraph  are  destined  for  the  av¬ 
erage  television  —  let  alone  the 
average  computer  —  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  tedmical  workstations 
able  to  manipulate  hi^-resolu- 
tioD,  three-diinenskmal  graphics 
and  images  will  keep  worksta- 
tioo  vendors  bummiag. 

To  that  end,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  unveiled  two  hi^i-eod  *'vi- 
suafizatkn"  workstatkms  in  Dal¬ 
las  last  week. 

The  two  models  of  the  Spare- 
station  VX  —  priced  at  $55,900 
and  $56,900,  respectively  — 
make  use  of  Intel  Corp.'s  64-bit 
I860,  a  chip  that  has  become  a 
darling  among  workstation  ven¬ 
dors  for  use  in  tbetr  grajdics 
subsystems  since  its  intr^uc- 
tion  by  Intd  last  February . 

Sun  also  introduced  a  multi¬ 
processor  MVX  board  cation  for 
the  new  VX  workstation  that  can 
boost  Hi  40  miUion  instnictiom 
per  second  (MIPS)  and  60  mil¬ 
lion  Ooating-poant  operations  per 
second  (MFLOPS)  peak  perfor¬ 
mance  to  160  arid  240 
peak  MFLOPS. 

The  new  hardware  wiD  use 
Sunvision,  a  $3,000  software 
package  for  image  processing 
and  pboto-reabstk  rendering  on 
the  Sparcstation,  and  XGL,  a 
twD-dhnensiooal  and  3-0  graph¬ 
ics  software  binary,  both  of 
which  Sun  introduced  in  March. 

Some  other  announcements 
made  by  the  245  Siggraph  exhib¬ 
itors  included  the  fdlowing: 

•  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  said  it 
has  developed  a  woridog  proto¬ 
type  of  a  luer-faased  di^ilay  sys¬ 
tem  tint  presents  real  3-D  im¬ 
ages  that  can  be  seen  from  any 
an^  with  a  750-  by  750-pixel 
resohitioiL  TI  said  it  was  seeking 
parties  intereated  in  devde^g 
appheatioDs  for  its  Omniview 

system. 

•  Digital  Equipmeat  Corp.  intro¬ 
duced  DEC  AVS,  a  data  visoal- 
iation  software  tool  for  its  Dec- 
statkn  fomily  of  Unix  work- 
stationa.  It  is  DEC'S  imptemen- 


tation  of  Stardent  Computer. 
Inc's  Application  Visual^tkn 
System  software  under  a  licens¬ 
ing  agreemenL  DEC  also  said  it 
would  work  with  Rasterops 
Corp.  on  fuU-motioQ  television 
and  video  for  its  wmkstations 
and  with  Brooktree  Corp.  on 
true-color  windowing  systems. 

•  Edsun  Laboratories,  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  showed  a  pin- 
compatible  replacement  chip  for 
the  disfday  subsystems  of  IBM 
Video  Graphics  Array  (VGA)- 
compatible  boards  that  envies 
them  to  show  photo-reahstic  sdU 
images  on  ordinary  monitors. 
The  very  large-scale  imegnition 
chip,  which  replaces  the  stan- 
daixi  random-access  memory/ifi- 


9tal-to-analog  converter  on  a 
VGA  board,  mixes  two  colors 
per  pixd,  allowing  the  standard 
personal  computer  to  move  up 
hrom  256  cokire  to  790.000  ocri- 
ors.  The  cfaqi  also  bdps  smooth 
the  rou^  edges  —  or  "jaggihg" 
associated  with  VGA  displays. 

The  dnp,  which  is  being  co¬ 
developed  and  manufactured  by 
Norwood,  Mass.-based  Analog 
Devices.  Inc.  wiU  be  in  produc¬ 
tion  in'  September,  and  display 
drivers  have  already  beei  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  few  popular  PC  appli¬ 
cations,  according  to  Edsun  offi¬ 
cials.  who  said  a  driver  for 
Microsoft  Corp.'s  Windows  Ver- 
sioD  3.0  is  scheduled  to  ship  in 
November. 


REPORTER’S  NOTEBOOK 

Siggraph  when  it  sizzles 

DALLAS  —  A  gigantic  metal  cockroach  ominoualy  prowls  the 
streets  of  a  fuD-cofor,  photo-realistic  world.  Aside  from  being 
very  un-Disoeytike.  tte  cartoon  ia  special  because  it  was  creat¬ 
ed  on  a  computer. 

Welcocne  to  Siggnpb  '90.  Tike  cooqiuter  mdustry  graphics 
show  last  wedc  ddive^.  as  expected,  its  usual  dose  of  bratb- 
taking  3*0  computer  aimulatians,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
25,000  attendees  in  OaHas. 

Prom  “visualaatioa,"  in  iribcfa  huge  amounts  of  complex 
sdentific  data  are  portrayed  grqihically,  to  “virtual  reality."  in 
adiidi  the  user  dons  a  bdmet  a^  ^oves  to  enter  and  inteiact 
with  computer-generated  worlda,  graiducs  technology  has 
pbcal  an  array  of  tantaltangtooh  in  the  hands  of  software  and 
appheations  developera. 

Wfaatthesesupi^aniinatioQswiDiDeanlortnfktianalbuBk- 
ness  computing  is  harder  to  see,  but  even  here  trends  are  com- 
ii^intofocus.  Ttte.  for  example,  a  gr^ihical  representation  of 
air  poOutioQ  data,  abown  at  one  of  the  28  day-tong  at 

the  conference.  In  the  demo,  a  topological  map  of  Los  Angetes 
was  superimposed  over  a  sarteOite  pbotogrM>«‘  onr  this  con¬ 
toured  surfoce,  colored  ^obes  representing  tons  of  poQutioo 
and  arrows  representing  air  flow  cotoduDy  danced  —  a  rivid. 
shocking  portrayal  of  the  scary  state  of  LA's  smog  problem. 

Hypermeefia  is  a  yoiaig  SGKOce.  Wtiter  Bender,  priodptl  re¬ 
search  sdentiM  at  MTTs  Medfai  Lab,  said  earfier  in  the  day. 
"Books  and  writing  have  had  centuries  to  evolve. .  .hypeime- 
dia  has  only  had  a  decade,"  he  sakL 

Hi^>-definitiaa  televiHoo  is  not  the  issue.  Bender  contin¬ 
ued.  He  said  consumers  amply  are  not  oonqiiBning  about  the 
image  quality  of  their  TV  seta. 

"The  complaints  are  over  content,"  Bender  said,  adding 
that  computers,  software  and  direct  dntribution  of  program¬ 
ming  can  and  wffl  make  TV  seta  and  the  infbrmation  they  carry 
more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  viewer. 

ELUS  BOOKER 


Low-cost  Sparc  systems  to  integrate  DOS 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

eVSTATV 


Promisiag  availability  in  the  next 
few  months.  Taiwan-based  Ta¬ 
tung  Co.  has  a  product  that  inte¬ 
grates  perstttal  computers 
based  00  DOS  and  complex  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  as  well 
as  workstations  based  oo  Unix 
and  reduced  mstruction  set  omn- 
puting. 

Tatui^,  a  high-voiume  PC 
done  maker,  licensed  Son  Mi¬ 
crosystems.  lnc.'s  Scalable  Pro¬ 
cessor  Architecture  (%>arc)  in 


June  1989.  It  is  the  first  foreign 
company  to  import  Sparc-based 
woriutations.  ^eral  other  for¬ 
eign  corporations  have  licensed 
Sparc  but  have  yet  to  market 
workstations,  japan-based  To- 
^liba  Corp.  inqiorts  laptops 
based  on  Sparc. 

Tatung  will  use  a  U.S.  corpo¬ 
ration  —  Mars  Microsystems  in 
Mars,  1^.  —  as  the  distributor. 

The  basic  workstatkm,  called 
Mariner  41.  will  be  ba^  oo 
Sp^c,  with  a  base  price  of 
$5,995  —  about  $1,000  more 
than  a  Sue  diskless  workstatioa 


A  DOS  add-on,  trikich  uses  an  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386  processor  that 
fits  oo  the  Sparc  motherboard, 
will  be  optio^  according  to  a 
^mkeswoman. 

Tatung  is  the  first  of  an  ex¬ 
pected  flood  of  Sparc-based  for¬ 
eign  ctooes.  “Sun  wiB  have  to 
live  with  the  results,"  said  Bruce 
Jenkins,  an  analyst  at  Daratech, 
like.,  a  Cambridge,  Mas8.-ba8ed 
mariuH  research  firm.  "On  the 
poaitiTe  side,  Sparc  as  a  standard 
is  promulgated  for  and  wide.  On 
the  negative  side,  it  intrudes  on 
the  conqkany't  maritet  share." 
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AS/400  may  break  free  of  SNA 


Communications  feast 


BY  ELISABETH  HOftWITT  personal  computers  using  product  week,  sources  sail 

_ cwstaft _  IBM’s  PC  Support  program.  Several  expected  introduc- 

•  Support  of  Tebet.  tbe  termi-  tkns  will  oqand  the  AS/400’s 
NEW  YORK  —  IBM  is  expected  nal-to-bost  application  for  TCP/  ability  to  act  as  the  focal  for 
to  further  extend  the  Application  IP.  meahingvok*  and  data  network* 

Systeni/400'8  ability  to  comma*  •  Software  to  (x-ovide  links  be-  ingapphcatiooioverl^N 
nicate  outside  the  ^etns  Net*  tween  the  AS/400  and  IBM’s  Telcos  Communications.  Inc, 
work  Architecture  environment  RISC  System/6000.  has  developed  an  ISDN  board  for 

week.  Both  the  bster  Token-Ring  IBM  that  allows  the  AS/400  to 

Announcement  of  the  exten-  connection  arxl  the  fax  server  communicate  over  a  1.5M  bit/ 
sions,  which  will  probably  share  software  could  find  a  home  at  sec,  ISON  Primary  Rate  Inier- 
theUmelight  with  news  of  IBM’s  Kendall  Co.,  according  to  Steve  face,  a  Teleos  sp^eswoman 
low*«nd  additions  to  the  A5/400  McManama,  director  of  comput-  said.  In  addition.  Tdeos  is  ex- 
family  [CW,  Aug.  6]  will  eocom-  ing  services  at  the  Boston-based  pected  to  introdacc  an  ISDN 
pass  major  local-area  network  health  care  company.  server  platform  that  wiD  coordi- 

protocols  such  as  Ethernet  and  nate  communicatioos  between 

Transmission  Control  Protocol/  AS/400  IMc  the  host  and  lower  speed  ISDN 

Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP),  as  Kendall  is  in  the  process  of  link-  linesouttoiDdividualdevices.e- 
well  as  the  Integrated  Services  tag  its  extensive  AS/400  installa-  ther  locally  or  remotely. 

Digital  Network  (ISDN)  tele-  tion  over  Token-Rings  running  The  server  is  also  expected  to 
communications  standard.  on  unshielded  twisted  pair  wire  play  a  part  in  IBM's  expected  an- 
Features  e]4>ected  for  the.  and  is  looking  for  a  way  to  boost  nouncemeal  of  ISDN-based  links 
AS/400  include  the  following:  transmission.  McManama  said,  for  CaOpath  400.  iU  bost-to-pri- 

•  Support  of  802.3  Ethernet  on  KendaQ  is  also  working  with  vale  branch  exchange 
the  AS/400's  internal  adapter.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  for  the  AS/400. 

This  will  provide  less  costly  and  to  attach  a  fax  machine  to  the  IBM  would  not  comment  on 
more  efficient  Ethernet  connec-  AS/400.  He  would  welcome  soft-  whether  the  above  networking 
tioos  than  the  current  support,  ware  to  allow  PCs  te  send  faxes  announcemenU  were  in  the 
which  requires  an  outside  box.  through  the  host,  he  added.  works. 

•  An  aifapter  with  a  total  Kendall  is  le^  interested  in  A  key  networking  product 

throughput  of  16M  bit/sec.  TCTP/IP  than  in  Open  Systems  that  probably  wiD  not  be  ready  in 
which  connect  up  to  four  Interconnect  (OSI)  as  a  way  to  lime  for  next  week’s  intioduc- 
Token-Rings  to  the  AS/400.  link  its  AS/4008  to  a  Oigita]  tion  is  a  programmable  protocol 
The  current  Token-Ring  adapt-  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  8500,  converter  that  will  allow  users  to 
er  for  the  AS/400  supports  only  McManama  said.  IBM  has  made  link  virtually  any  type  of  propri- 
4M  bit/sec.  speeds, .  a  statement  of  direction  that  it  etaiy  device  to  the  AS/400,  ac- 

•  Faxsupport  400.  a  software  will  implemem  OSI  on  the  cording  to  David  Andrews,  pres- 
product  that  would  turn  an  OS/400  operating  system  but  ts  ident  of  the  Cheshire,  Coon. 
AS/400  into  a  facsinule  server  unlikely  to  announce  such  a  consuhmgcompanyADM.lnc. 


IBM’s  AS/400  cnonectivity  anDOuncemeota  wiB  act  aa  an 
appetfaertoamuchlirserbtDqiietafcoanuiicatiooa- 
lelated  mcroductioiis  slated  (dr  miy  next  montb,  aevesal 
sources  Slid. 

An  expected  new  veraioo  of  IBM’s  Netview  network 
nanagement  system  will  inchide  at  least  two  loi^  awaited  ea- 
hancaneatK  an  intenafly  developed  griphii  i  haard  user  ia- 
tecfiM  and  scgiport  of  IBM'a  peer-bopeer  LU6.2  protocoL  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ridard  Boyle,  a  progiam  director  at  Stamford, 
Coon.,  reseanh  firm  (jaotner  Oroup,  Inc 

Based  on  IBM’s  Presentatioo  Manager,  the  grqifaicahaaed 
interface  wiD  supersede  the  Netcenter  Netview  workstatioa. 
which  IBM  purdiaaed  from  US  West  approxiniately  ooe  year 
ago.  However,  the  initial  release  wiO  only  cootam  pmoes  of  the 
final  IBM  product,  ooe  source  sad. 

Native  support  of  LU6.2  on  Netview  wffl  open  the  way  at 
last  for  efiective  two-way  congmaications  bUwetn  netwiicfc 
management  hosts  and  ooo-lBM  netwoiting  ayttems,  acoord- 
ing  to  Joseph  Moben,  president  of  Seaefiff.  N.Y.,  cooadtmg 
cocqianyTeleprocfcaiing  Connection. 

(bnreatly.  ooo-IBM  devices  must  acceas  Netview  hosts  via 
Netview/PC.  a  PC-baaed  interface  that  has  been  rounfly  oiti- 
died  by  vendors  as  being  awkward  and  Innited.  LU6.2  WiB  aho 
provide  more  effective  communication  between  roultipie  Net- 
view  hosts  and  between  Netview  and  other  vendors*  lyatenw 
thatetMttroldifiierenrn^rmiffcilnmMi*  M<ihgfi«rt 

Also  in  Septendier.  IBM  sril  rdeaee  a  fiat  of  approximately 
40  LAN  and  LAN-diagnostic  vendors  that ’’are  iniag  igr  befaiDd 
IBM  for  integrated  netwock  manageoiot.'’  Boyle  said.  "Not 
too  many  major  companies  wiD  be  miadng.’' 

ELISABETH  HORWITT 


IliiiY  reduced  instruction  set  comput- 

ing-based  Aviion  series,  intro- 
FROM  PAGE  1  duced  in  February  1989.  and  the 

company  has  reportedly  signed 
Brothers  is  currenUy  using  a  more  than  200  Aviion  resellers 
large  number  of  Unix-based  Sun  todate. 
an!  Pyramid  Technology  C)orp.  "I  think  they  are  pivoting  suc- 

workstations.  cessfuDy  from  old  to  new  world 

While  Unix  celebrated  Hs  computing  with  their  Aviion 
20th  adversary  last  year,  the  line."  Colony  said,  "but  they 
operating  s}rstem  has  only  been  have  to  make  money  to  keep  cus- 
available  commerdaDy  since  tomers,  and  the  Avikxi  hasn’t 
1983  —  coincidentaDy,  at  the  made  enough  to  keep  them  in 
height  of  the  ^oiy  years  for  the  business."  The  company  is  cur- 
Massa^usetts  mini  makers.  rentJy  depending  on  its  propri- 
Those  companies  did  not  start  to  etary  MV  line  as  its  primary 
invest  serious  tune  and  substan-  source  of  revenue, 
tial  money  into  multiplatform  in¬ 
teroperability  until  the  middle  to  Building  nww  with  oM 
latter  part  of  the  decade.  weD  af-  DG  has  also  been  able  to  lever- 
ter  the  Unix  movement  had  be-  age  its  installed  MV  base  to  in- 
guntogatbersteam.  crease  Aviion  sales  — at  least  in 

DG  was  ooe  of  the  earliest  on  part  According  to  Rob  Morrow, 
the  Unix  bandwagon.  It  is  cur-  an  Aviioo  user  and  planning  man- 
rently  betting  the  future  on  its  ager  at  Boise  Cascade  in  DeRid- 


HE  FIVE-YEAR  forecast  for  the  former 
minicomputer  kings  does  not  look  all  that 
bad. 


Wm—i  VM  at  PnaiMhni.  MMt..  aad  nBkm. 

tamtrUOSSH  OOIO-4S41)  is  piAhn!  neeUr.  with  a  canhined  iaur  lor  the  iMt  wttk  ■>  ud  the 

Mh  •  jMRaty^  CW  PuUiihat/loc,  37S  Caehitiau  Raid,  Boot  9171.  Mw.  01701-9)71, 

|bt  19M  by  CW  Pidaihinsfliic.  Al  righto  rcMfved. 

pwdwcd  oa  3S  nn  tnknAn  through  Uomwr  MovOm  tat.  nnilk:^  EitiT  OepL.  3M 

5»jJ4d^lOS.  CaaputtrmxU  m  wOtmA:  hah  obki.  if  rvalifaie,  nay  be  porctaied  at  12.00  per  iaoe.  phv  ptatage. 
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TRENDS 


Paiotiiig  the  town 

Next,  Idc.  »  rqnrtediy  prepariog  for  the  detRrt  <rf  its  color 
inxiitar  eystein  00  Se^  18  ht  Sas  Fnadaoa  The  ae«r  ofieriog 
w3  provide  photo-fe^itic  color  and  a  papfaks  aooekratcr. 
MeanwhOe,  BaameeataDd  »  hoping  to  char  aaoK  <rf  the  older 

fnminfl  MmnmrMigra  if>H  hM  chopped  the  Brt  price  of  the 
systenoe  20%  to  $8,000. 

LAN  Man  i^an  elan 

Mike  Murray  at  KfiCToeoftconfeined  that  the  loog-awaited 
LAN  Manager  2.0  is  ahrink-vrapped,  ia  the  box  and  will  be  oo 
its  way  to  (fistributora  this  week.  "Tbe  product »  obviously  a 
httie  later  than  we  had  thought,”  be  noted.  Final  code  was 
shipped  to  OEMs  several  wedtsaga  ‘*They  are  dl  workn^ 
with  it,”  he  said,  noting  that  different  (^Ms  add  (Afferent  lev¬ 
els  ot  value  to  the  product 

Headed  for  Vancouver? 

BiD  Gates,  Microsoft’s  grand  poob-bah,  recently  bought  a 
Ibrscbe  959  and  had  it  shaped  to  the  States.  (X  course,  be 
can’t  legally  drive  the  much  sought-after  symbol  of  status  and 
speed  here,  because  k’s  too  fast  for  U.S.  roads  and  its  emis- 


Relief  from  number-crunching 
Why  should  PC  users  have  aO  the  fun?  Tiger  Media,  a  publish¬ 
er  of  computer  games  on  CD-ROM,  is  planning  to  rdease  a 
role-playing  game  for  Sun 's  Sparcstatkns  and  oompatiUes. 
“Airwave  Adventure:  The  Cato  of  the  Cautious  Condor”  will 
retail  f<v  $75  and  wiD  soon  be  available  directly  from  the  firm. 


V^th  fri^ids  like  these... 

The  success  of  Intel’s  I860  graphics  chip  was  apparent  at  the 
Siggraph '90  show  in  Dallas  last  week,  turning  tq)  in  boxes  from 
about  20  vendors  —  inchxfing  HP,  Affiant,  DEC  and  Sun.  But 
Intel  wants  a  piece  of  this  game,  toa  The  dnp  maker  was  dem¬ 
onstrating  its  own  workstation  using  the  diip  in  its  booth. 
According  to  knowledgeable  sources,  a  40-MHx  versioQ  of  the 
I860  Image  Workstation,  marketed  as  a  software  devdop- 
ment  platform,  wiD  be  ai^ilable  this  year. 

Recalculating  the  spreadaheet 

A  source  close  to  Lotus  daims  that  some  “really  scared”  Lo¬ 
tus  employees  are  anridpatmg  another  wave  of  hyoffo.  “Mao- 
agers' bonuses  this  year  w31  depend  m  part  oo  how  wdl  they 
cut  costs,”  the  source  added  Lotus  ^xAesman  Richird  Eckd 
declined  to  confirm  or  deny  that  repo^  However,  he  did  con¬ 
cede  that  recent  steps  toward  decakrafixatioo  win  mean 
“greater  accountability,  as  weO  as  greater  fiexibility,  for 
those  people  roanagiDg  decentzafiaed  business  units.” 

Hall  of  fame? 

Lastweek.wfaenwereceivedacoDectcaBfroraCraigNei- 
dorf,  coecfitor  of  "Phrack,”  a  newsletter  for  hackers,  we  were 
certain  that  the  20-year-old  coil^  student  was  about  to  drop 
a  major  scoop  into  our  laps.  Neidorf  was  recently  cleared  of 
charges  stemming  from  a  plot  to  steal  a  text  file  detailing  the 
woridngs  of  BeDsouth’s  emergency  911  telephone  system. 
Nekforf  and  his  attorney  are  planr^  to  file  a  dvil  bwsuH 
against  BeOsouth  as  a  result  d  the  case.  NaturaSy,  we  though 
be  was  going  to  fiD  us  m  on  the  latest  in  tfab  hack-fi^tts-back 
story.  But  no,  Neidorf  wanted  dips  for  hb  scrapbook — and  oh, 
he  wanted  the  ori^nals,  the  one  with  the  color  photos  and  not 
allies,  please. 


Manager’s  Journal  fol-  > 
lows  this  week's  spe¬ 
cial  supplement  on  infor¬ 
mation  systems  in  Japan 
with  a  profile  on  Hanio 
Nabeshima,  general 
manager  of  IS  at  construc¬ 
tion  giant  Taisei  Corp.  Like 
many  Japanese  IS  manag¬ 
ers,  Nabeshiiha  has  spent 
his  career  rotating 
through  several  functions 
at  Taisei  and  has  worked 
in  IS  for  only  three  years. 


The  triumph  of  peres- 
trcnka  is  closely  tied  to 
computing,  but  Soviet 
computing  ambitions  cur¬ 
rently  far  outweigh  its 
abilities.  New  technology 
brings  with  it  some 
weighty  questions  about 
such  issues  as  information 
planning,  as  well  as  securi¬ 
ty  and  societal  impact. 

(^t  a  firsthand  computing 
tour  oi  the  Soviet  Union  in 
In  Depth. 


Limpest  promotional  fridk  Ou ytar  Nica  by  Tandem 

media  planners  mko  invited  tiupresstoano’newseon/db 
aboard  a  cruise  through  New  harbor  next  month.  But 

the  press  hounds  who  pulled  the  napkin  out  of  the  champagne 
glass  delivered  at  the  close  (^deadline  last  week  aren’t  Uhefy 
to  be  in  such  afriendfy  mood  after  seeing  a  shower  of  gold 
confetti  sprinkle  Owir  rugs.  Sur^  Tandem  hashed 
thi  ngs  to  do  tvith  its  money.  Direct  you  r  suggestions  to  News 
Editor  Pete  Bartolik  at  (900)  049S47i.fax1hemto(SO8) 
875^1  or  address  them  to  COMPUTERWORLD  via  MCJ 
Mail 
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Nar^r-  ciiimiiia  hkriiipmT.  LiJcA^Ciil 

CW  Chart  Ton  Monahan 

NEXT 

WEEK 

When  you  stack  15)  the  Microcom  HDMS 
Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 
you  rack  up  the  benefits  * 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HDMS's  high  density  design 
makes  it  easy  to  handle  growth  in 
your  network.  You  can  grow  from 
one  to  SIX  chassis,  with  32 
modems  per  chassis,  conserving 
critical  computer-room  space. 


*  Highspeed, 

Error-free 

Transmission - 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38,400  bps 
are  available,  100%  error-free, 
keeping  line  charges  at  a 
minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum. 


*  Complete 

System  Control. - 

Reports  and  monitors  tell  you 
who's  using  the  network,  when 
they're  using  it,  and  how  well  it's 
working  —  giving  you  complete 
control. 


*  Sophisticated 
Security. 

Passthrough,  Variable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  Microcom's  exclusive 
MNP  Password  Connection 
Security'  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof. 


*  Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
.  multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
call  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access 


*  Compatible 
Modems. 

Integrated  V.32,  \/29R  V27. 
V22bis,  V.22,  Bell  212Aand  Bell 
t03  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V.42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


How  To 
Manage 
Tout 
Dial-vip 

'setwotKS 


*  Free  Report. 

1b  find  out  how  HDMS  can 
help  you  manage  your 
network  more  efldently  and 
effectively,  just  call  for  this 
free  report  "How  to  Manage 
Your  Dial-up  Nelworks" 

Call  toll-free,  800-822-8224  today. 


Viorkstation 

ConnecthitN 

Worldwide 


SOOnvwRiilge  Drive.  Non>ooil,IU  020(2  (ir-SSI-MOO 
Talei  710-33(-7l02  MCeOCOa  NWD  I  USA  MX;  (t7-S5t-100( 
WwWwde  Diitributioft  -  murnaliontl  fUi  WT-SSI-WOT 
1bllFmNM22<»224 
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NEWS  REIEASE 


INTEGRAL  ANNOUNCES  TRADE-IN 
PROGRAM  FOR  MSA  AND  M&D  CLIENTS 


Uncertainty  Created  By  Dun&Bradstreet  Acquisition  Prompts  Special 
Integral  Financial  and  Human  Resource  Program 

’  Walnut  Creek,  CA  —  In  response  to  overwhelming  requests  from  within  the 
newly  combined  MSA  and  M&D  client  base.  Integral  today  announced  a 
financial  and  human  resource  software  trade-in  program  designed  to  provide 
organizations  with  proven,  stable  and  enduring  business  solutions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Integral  program,  D&B  Software  clients  who  trade  in 
existing  financial  or  human  resource  systems  will  receive  up  to  30%  off  the  price 
of  a  new  financial  or  human  resoxuce  system  from  Integral.  Integral's  trade-in 
program  offers  superior  application  performance  and  a  clear  technical  direction 
to  these  D&B  Software  clients  —  and  at  a  significant  savings. 

The  program  originated  in  response  to  strong  and  rapidly  growing  concern 
among  the  D&B  Software  client  base  over  questions  of  product  continuation, 
commitment  to  support,  and  overall  D&B  Software  company  strategy  and 
technology  direction.  In  recent  coverage  of  the  D&B  Software  user  conference, 
COMPUTERWORLD  noted  that  "many  left  the  coirference  skeptical  and 
confused  about  how  the  company  will  'bridge'  the  redundant  applications  soft¬ 
ware  lines  it  has  acquired." 

Since  1972,  Integral  has  developed  and  serviced  the  most  functionally  rich 
and  technically  advanced  financial  and  human  resource  systems  in  the  industry. 
Today,  Integral  has  installed  software  products  at  more  than  2000  client  loca-  ’ 
tions.  Recently  Integral  was  awarded  IBM's  Outstanding  Business  Partner  of  the 
Year  Award  for  flie  second  consecutive  year. 


For  Details  On  This  Limited  Time  Offer, 
Please  Contact: 


In  the  U.S.  800/824-8199 
In  California  800/824-8198 
In  Canada  415/939-3900 
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*‘We  started  out  with  stand-alone  PCs, 
but  then  we  remembered  we  aren’t  stand-alone 
pe(^.  We  like  to  share  infbrmaticHi  and  toss 
ideas  around,  but  our  CMnputers  weren’t  in  the  act. 

“So  we  did  seme  brainstwming  and,  sure 
enough,  came  up  with  a  brilliant  sc^km. 

“Somebody  said,  ‘Let’s  call  IBM  ’  ” 

The  Solution.  At  IBM  we’ve  helped 
build  more  netwoiks,  and  connected  mewe 
cOTiputers,  than  anybody  Which  means  we’ve 
helped  more  pec^  share  infemnation  so  they 
can  woric  more  jwoductiv^  ^ 

Wve  he^Jed  people  in  ^ig companies  feel 
closer  t(^ether.  And  helped  smaller  burinesses 
perform  like  they’re  big.  Wve  buik  a  network 
that  lets  pe(^  on  six  cxxitinents  c^municate 
as  if  they’re  in  cme  building.  And  we’ve  enaUed 
c(HnputersfrcMn  many  different  vendors  to  all  . 
speak  the  same  language 

To  get  closer  with  each  othei;  get 
closer  with  us.  Call  1  800  IBlVL^7i^  ext.  974, 
and  we’ll  arrange  few  sssssiis  S®  i 

an  IBM  marketing  rep-  5  ZUT 
resentativetocallyou.  = 


Exploding  Myths 


apan,  ihe  obsession.  The  loom¬ 
ing  black  shadow  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  dissipating,  almost 
gone.  Japan  has  become  the  in- 
timidator,  the  predator.  Japan- 
mama  is  in  full  swing. 

The  average  U.S.  citizen  now 
dubs  Japan  Public  Enemy  No.  1 ,  and  to 
some  Japanese,  the  enemy  is  us.  Thirty 
percent  of  Japanese  people  under  20 
say  that  if  a  war  broke  out  tomorrou , 
that  war  would  be  with  the  U.S. 

The  media  blitz  leaves  an  almost 
surreal  image  of  Japan.  How  does  this 
tiny  nation  weave  its  magic.’  How  has  it 
propelled  this  economic  juggernaut.’ 
What  is  fact  and  w  hat  is  myth? 

Fact:  Japan  has  a  higher  per-capita 
gross  national  product  than  the  U.S. 
and  a  staggering  trade  balance  advan- 
uge  (+S64.3  billion,  compared  with 
-$50  billion  for  the  U.S.).  The  Japanese 
are  bener  savers,  better  investors  and  a 
major  force  in  the  global  economic  pic¬ 
ture. 

Virtually  every  aspect  of  Japanese 
might  has  been  scrutinized  and  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  business  press,  except  for 
a  hard  look  at  the  country’s  information 
systems  environment.  Jap^n  has  earned 
renown  for  its  automated  factories  and 
manufacturing  prowess.  But  what 
about  the  use  of  technology  for  strate¬ 


gic  advantage  in  the  rest  of  the  business 
world.’  How  does  Japan  stack  up  in  its 
implementation  of  IS.’ 

ComputerworU  decided  to  explore 
this  heretofore  unknown  sector  from 
within  Japan.  To  prepare  this  issue,  w  e 
sent  four  editors  to  Tokyo  to  survey  the 
IS  community  and  meet  with  Japan’s  IS 
movers  and  shakers.  Executive  Editor 
Paul  Gillin,  Features  Editor  Joanne 
Kelleher  and  Senior  Editors  Clinton 
Wilder  and  .\miel  Kernel  spent  a  total 
of  four  weeks  in  Japan  meeting  with  IS 
leaders  in  major  corporations. 

W'hat  they  found  poked  holes  in 
many  of  the  stereotypes  Americans 
hold  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  .Al¬ 
though  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  how  the  Japanese  capacity  for 
vagueness  can  leave  visitors  scratching 
their  heads  in  confusion),  the  IS  people 
were  forthright  and  enthusiastic.  Inter¬ 
views  yielded  insight  into  everything 
from  Japan's  desktop  woes  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  advanced  technology, 
from  thecrushing  shortage  of  program¬ 
mers  to  the  growing  independence  of 
users  from  their  computer  vendors. 

The  perception  of  an  .American  lead 
in  IS  has  merit  —  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  inherent  cultural  issues  have 
slowed  the  Japanese  down,  ft  is  clear 
that  strategic  information  systems  have 
become  a  mandate  for  everx'  major  cor¬ 
poration.  IS  is  now  a  target,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  hit  their  targets  with  stunning  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  gap  is  shrinking. 

More  importantly,  IS  senses  as  a 
platform  for  cooperation  and  learning. 
The  Japanese  greatly  admire  what  IS 
pros  have  accomplished  in  the  U.S.  and 
have  an  endless  thirst  for  ideas  and 
knowledge  from  the  U.S.  community. 
It  was  a  spirit  of  sharing,  not  confronta¬ 
tion,  that  greeted  our  Tokyo  team.  Per¬ 
haps  in  a  time  of  escalating  tension,  that 
is  an  essential  quality  to  engage. 
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Information  Age, 

Japan  Style 


BY  PAULGILLIN 


Westerners  who  do  business  in  Japan 

inevitably  come  to  the  same  conclusion: 
Things  are  not  as  they  seem.  The 
information  systems  area  is  no  exception. 

On  the  surface,  IS  professionals  in  J apan  deal 
with  pretty  much  the  same  realities  and  concerns  as 
their  U.S.  counterparts.  Cobol  is  the  programming 
language  of  choice,  the  chief  information  officer 


concept  is  emerging,  application  back¬ 
logs  are  a  problem,  good  people  are 
hard  to  find,  everyone  wants  to  use  IS 
for  competitive  advantage,  but  few  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  so. 

The  cultural  and  business  realities 
surrounding  IS,  howet’er,  could  not  be 
more  different.  “This  is  the  sixth  cul¬ 
ture  I’ve  worked  in,  and  Japan  is,  by  far, 
more  alien  than  any  place  I  have  ever 
lived,”  says  Charles  Cronheim,  direc¬ 
tor  of  IS  at  Mobil  Sekiyu  Kabushiki  Kai- 
sha.“Notbad,  just  different.” 

A  business  climate  in  which  lifetime 


employment  is  an  entitlement  fosters  a 
degree  of  company  loyalty  unknown  in 
the  U.S.  But  such  security  can  also  en¬ 
courage  sloth.  Meetings  often  drag  on 
as  everyone  tries  to  agree  on  a  course  of 
action;  however,  the  unanimity  that 
emerges  from  these  sessions  is  remark¬ 
able. 

The  kind  of  rearguard  user  action 
that  brought  personal  computers  co¬ 
vertly  into  U.S.  offices  during  the  early 
1980s  has  not  happened  in  a  culture 
where  channels  of  authority  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  respected.  Japanese 


users  and  vendors  may  spend  two  or 
more  years  negotiating  a  single  con¬ 
tract,  but  the  resulting  ties  are  long-last¬ 
ing.  “Once  you  start  work,  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  open-ended,”  says  Mark  K. 
Shull,  manager  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  at  EDS  Japan  Ltd. 

How  much  IS  has  contributed  to  the 
Japanese  economic  miracle  is  debat¬ 
able.  Experts  generally  agree  that  IS  is 
still  emerging  from  a  support  role  and  is 
three  to  five  years  behind  its  U.S.  coun¬ 
terpart.  Even  at  this  stage,  however,  IS. 
plays  a  key  pan  in  contributing  to  the  < 
efficiency  for  which  the  Japanese  are  so 
renownp d.  “Japan  looks  at  strategic  in¬ 
formation  systems  as  a  way  to  make  the 
business  run  faster  and  more  efT ^cient- 
ly,”  says  Kevin  K.  Jones,  principal  at 
McKinsey  &  Co.  in  Tokyo. 

In  terms  of  a  direct  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  the  U.S.  is 
clearly  fiinher  up  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  learning  curve.  Indeed,  Japanese 
IS  professionals  watch  the  U.S.  in¬ 
tensely.  For  example,  interest  in 
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product  of  its  induscrv  -leading  over-  manufacturing  jobs  is  expected  to  drop 

night  delivery  business  to  expand  into  from  55%  in  1970  to  40%  by  the  year 

new  ser^'ices  such  as  book  clubs  and  re-  2000,  while  eraplo%TT)ent  in  services 

frigerated  goods  handling.  “By  just  ex-  will  increase  from  2  5%  to  40%  of  the 

panding  our  existing  information  sys-  economy,  Fujitsu’s  Yamada says, 

tern,  we  were  able  to  add  new  lines  of  Asaresult,serviceptoviderssuchas 
business.”-  says  Takashi  Sekita,  direc-  banks  and  securities  firms  are  aggres- 

tor  of  the  applications  improvement  sively  competing  with  one  another  to 

departmentatYamato.  offer  new  services.  The  Sumitomo 

There  is  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to  Bank  Ltd.  brings  in  more  than  $  10  mil- 
Japan’s  quest.  Low-cost  competition  lion  per  year  selling  software  originally 

from  other  Pacific  Rim  nations  and  a  developed  for  its  internal  use.  “IS  is  go- 
strengthening  yen  are  forcing  Japanese  ing  to  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
banking  business,”  says  Genichiro 
Ogawa,  assistant  general  manager  at  the 
operations  administration  department 
of  Sumitomo  Bank. 

^panese  companies  have  some  dis¬ 
tinct  advanuges  in  developing  effective 
IS.  The  country  has  a  highly  advanced 
telecommunications  system,  having 
built  full  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Networit  capabilin*  from  scratch  with¬ 
in  the  last  five  years.  Taisho  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Co.  Ltd.  has  harnessed  a  na¬ 
tionwide  network  of  3,500  point-of- 
sale  systems  to  collect  staustics  on  sales 
of  its  products  and  is  now  n'ing  that  imo 
a  CIM  sy  stem  that  will  change  produc¬ 
tion  lines  dynamically  as  new  supplies 
areneeded. 

In  contrast  to  the  C.S.'  nightmar¬ 
ish  educational  problems,  Japan  has  a 
well-trained,  highly  moth'ated  and  in¬ 
creasingly  innovative  work  force. 
Though  the  curriculum  still  stresses 
rote  memorization,  the  image  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  educational  system  as  an  uncre- 
'  advc  “robot  factoiy" .  is  far  over- 
Wow  n.  There  were  more  Japanese 
companies  than  U.S.  companies 
among  the  top  10  recipients  of  C.S. 
patents  last  year. 

ftrsonnel  shortages  are  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  an  institutionalized  rotation 
system  that  moves  employees  where 
needed  helps  prevent  cridcaJ  projects 
from  sulling.  It  also  aims  out  well- 
rounded  managers.  “In  the  West,  we 
tend  to  create  specialists.  Injapan,we 
tend  to  develop  generalists,”  says  Sam 
Hisamune,  general  manager  of  busi¬ 
ness  operadons  at  EDSJapan. 

Friction  between  users  and  IS  that 
is  so  entrenched  in  U.S.  corporations 
-is  less  of  a  faaor  in  Japan.  “When  f 
-  worked  in  the  U.S.,  users  kx>ked  at  IS 
as  [only]  giving  them  technical  solu¬ 
tions,"  says  Susumu  Takahashi,  depu¬ 
ty  senior  general  manager  at  Sony 
Corp.'s  IS  group.  “In  J apan,  almost  all 


term  investment  notwithstanding,  industry  to  invest  further  in  streamlin- 

Thevcomplainaboutlongbacklogsand  ing  production.  The  booming  service 

poor  productivity.  Many  criticize  top  sector  is  sucking  up  increasing  num- 

cxecuiives  for  not  being  more  attuned  bers  of  college  graduates  into  jts  well- 

to  the  potential  of  technology.  paid  ranks,  heightening  an  already  criti- 

However,  the  Japanese  approach  to  cal  labor  shortage  in  production 

the  same  ideas  and  problems  is  often  industries.  The  Japanese  hope  the 

very  different.  The  concept  of  strategic  strides  they  have  already  made  on  the 

information  systems  (SIS)  is  unlikely  to  factory  floor  w  ill  enable  them  to  get 

be  the  flash  in  the  pan  that  it  was  in  the  more  out  of  computer-integrated  man- 

U.S.  (-we  story  page  7>.  “Japanese,  by  ufacturing  (CIM)  than  .Americans  have 

their  very  nature,  view  information  as  a  thus  far. 

highly  precious  asset,”  says  Steve  Stil-  Japan  is  also  confronting  the  need  to 
ing,  president  of  the  communications  offset  its  high  wage  scales  by  trans- 
and  integration  services  division  of  forming  its  economy  to  a  serv'iceorien- 
Computcr  Sciences  Corp.  Further-  ration.  The  percentage  of  woricers  in 
more,  consensus  thinking  creates  an 
environment  in  which  strategic  sys¬ 
tems  projects,  once  begun,  are  more 
likely  to  be  finished. 

Those  projects  often  have  very 
different  goals  from  strategic  projects 
in  the  U.S.  The  Japanese  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  honing  processes  to  their 
highest  possible  efficiency,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  that  has  made  them  the 
world’s  most  effective  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Americans,  in  contrast,  tend  to 
use  IS  to  change  the  rules,  applying  it 
td  the  job  of  finding  new  ways  to  do 
business.  “If  you  give  me  a  choice.  I’ll 
take  an  American  to  do  planning  and 
analysis  and  a  Japanese  to  do  imple¬ 
mentation,”  says  Gabriel  Rdzman,  in¬ 
formation  technology  director  at 
Ernst  &  Young  International. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  strategic 
information  successes  in  Japan  have 
been  of  the  fine-tuning  nature.  7- 
Eleren  Japan  Ltd.  developed  a  just-in- 
time  delivery  system  for  its  stores  that 
is  so  intricate  that  ins'entories  are  re¬ 
plenished  three  or  four  times  per  day. 

That  is  a  big  cost-saver  in  Tokyo, 
where  sky-high  land  prices  make  in- 
s'entoiy  an  expensive  luxury. 

Yamato  Transpon  Co.  Ltd.  is  us¬ 
ing  information  generated  as'  a  by- 


Thinking  big^ 


Mainframe  computers  art  mart 
prreaUnt  in  Japanese  companies  than 
they  are  in  the  L'.S.  . 


Japan 

Tot*)  market 
value  fiscal 
s  billion 


*lmal  market 
value  csicmiar 


■  Large-scale  ^'Sterns 
B  .Medium-scale  ss’stems 
□  Small-scale  systems 
B  BGs  and  workstations 
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key  users  know  what  the  IS  activities  are.” 
That  undersunding  spills  oveir  into  a  more 
casual  attitude  toward  project  manage¬ 
ment.  “The  Japanese  tend  to  go  into  a  bil- 
tion-doUar  project  with  just  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  paper”  for  an  outline,  Rozman 
says.  “They  have  great  trust  in  their  abilin' 
to  work  together.” 

But  the  island  mentalit)'  and  Japanese 
corporate  culture  present  their  special 
problems  as  well.  Softuare  application 
backlogs  in  many  companies  exceed  five 
t  ears  and  are  not  shrinking.  Japanese  users 
and  vendors  alike  are  slaves  to  the  “not  in* 
vented  here”  syndrome.  The  result  is  a 
proliferation  of  proprietary'  architectures 
and  a  tendency  to  develop  even  the  most 
routine  of  applications  from  scratch  rather 
than  buying  elsewhere.  EDS  Japan  esti¬ 


mates  that  80%  of  Japanese  software  is  still 
developed  in-house. 

That  mindset  has  slowed  the  move  to 
standards  and  burdened  users  with  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  custom  software  to  maintain.  “The 
whole  Japanese  (computer]  industry  is  still 
proprietary,”  says  Rob  Morel,  director  of 
OSF  Pacific,  the  Japanese  office  of  the 
Open  Software  Foundation. 

The  country  also  faces  a  shortage  of 
•nearly  one  million  programmers  by  the 
year  2000  (see  chart,  page  24).  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MlTl)  has  undertaken  an  effort  to  cope 
with  that  problem  by  launching  a  $200  mil¬ 
lion  project  to  build  a  standard  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  system. 

End-user  computing  lags  far  behind  the 
U.S.,  in  part  because  language  problems 


are  only  now  being  overcome  by  sophisti¬ 
cated  software.  Many  Japanese  users  still 
rely  on  U.S.  vendors  for  systems  and  PC 
software,  and  translation  to  Japanese  is 
ponderous.  Novell,  Inc.  did  not  open  a  To¬ 
kyo  sales  office  until  this  year,  and  h  took 
four  years  for  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
1  -2-  3  to  make  it  across  the  Pacific. 

However,  the  Japanese  Save  shown  a 
w  illingness  to  be  patient  and  learn.  Having 
entered  the  IS  age  later  than  their  counter¬ 
pans  in  the  West,  they  have  made  fewer 
mistakes.  Japanese  IS  managers  openly  ad¬ 
mire  the  achievements  of  U.S.  strategic  in¬ 
formation  practitioners.  But  they  believe 
they  can  do  better.  □ 


GILLIS  Is  CpMPLTERWQRLD’S 
Executive  Editor. 


The  Epitome  Of  Efficiency 


Ask  a  JAMNESE  is  manager  to  name  the  prototypical 
example  of  a  Japanese  strategic  inft^mation  system 
and  chances  are  he  wiR  mention  Kao  Corp. 

Few  Japarvese  firms  have  changed  their  business  more 
fundamentally  or  come  to  dominate  their  market  more  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  use  of  IS  than  Kao,  a  $4  billion  maker  of 
personal  care  products,  cleaning  supplies  and  specialty 
chemicais. 

As  the  company  is  quicK  to  point  out.  however,  business 
changes  have  been  the  key  to  its  success,  technology 
merely  the  enabler. '  ‘  F^ople  say  our  system  is  strategic ,  but 
it's  not  just  our  computers,”  says  TaKahisa  Yano,  senior 
marvager  in  Kao's  systems  deveiop- 
mem  department,  'it's  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  our  distribution  system  and 
the  human  network  we  have  built 
arourvdit." 

Kao  shook  up  Its  industry  23  years 
ago  by  completely  changing  tradition¬ 
al  distnbution  channels.  Out  went  a 
distributor  middleman  who  stood  be¬ 
tween  manu^urer  and  retailer.  In 
came  a  network  of  129  Kao  Sales 
Companies,  or  hansha  —  dedicated 
manufecturer  representatives  who  oils  on  food  products 
dean  directly  with  retailers.  “In  this 
ccr.rpetition,  winning  and  losing  depend  on  getting  your 
products  displayed  on  the  shelves,'*  Yano  says. 

The  hansha  were  equipped  with  office  computers  and 
linked  over  a  value-added  network  directly  to  Kao  head¬ 
quarters.  "This  gave  us  accurate  figures  on  the  total  inven¬ 
tory  of  Kao  products  all  over  Japan , ' '  Yano  says . 

In  1976.  Kao  set  out  to  build  a  Just-in-time  distnbution 
r>etwork  to  replace  the  inventory-laden  warehouse  process. 
The  company  bou^t  out  all  inventory  from  its  hansha  and 
transferred  rt  to  headquarters. 

The  inventory  repurchase  cost  Kao  about  a  month  of 


sales,  but  the  rationale  was  strategic.  Kao  was  better  able 
to  launch  products  because  it  did  not  have  to  face 
hansha  resistance  to  stocking  inventories  of  untested  new 
wares.  Total  inventories  were  ultimately  cut  by  nearly  30%. 

Data  was  put  to  work  in  new  ways.  The  firm  folded  point- 
of-sale  information  into  a  market  analysis  system,  and  a 
telephone  service  system  was  created  to  field  customer 
questions  and  complaints,  feeding  that  information  back  to 
the  research  and  development  labs. 

in  1 980,  Keo  became  one  of  the  first  manufocturers  to 
tie  in  electronically  to  major  retail  chains.  Retail  chains 
could  submit  orders  in  batch  which  Kao  vmuld  process  and 
ship  out  separately  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  hansha.  Kao  now  serves  more 
than  900  retail  chains  this  way,  some 
encompassing  more  than  200 
stores. 

In  1982.  Kao  halved  its  delivery 
time  from  48  to  24  hours  by  equip¬ 
ping  hansha  sales  personnel  with 
portable  terminals  and  modernizing 
its  factories.  The  sales  representa¬ 
tives  now  transmit  orders  directly 
tmfsaaidmts  test  the  ejfects  of  fats  and  from  customer  sites.  Vl^ehouses 
were  consolidated  —  only  two  now 
serve  the  Tokyo  area,  compared  with 
15  previously.  Kao.  which  spent  roughly  $55  million  on  IS 
last  year,  is  now  able  to  process  orders  as  small  as  a  single 
bottle  of  shampoo  and  ship  them  out  within  24  hours.  But 
therein  lies  a  problem  as  well.  The  flexibility  retailers  have 
realized  from  just-in-time  distribubon  has  caused  them  “to 
minimize  their  own  inventory  and  have  the  (manufocturersj 
carry  it  instead."  Yano  says.  In  short,  Kao  is  so  good  at  sat¬ 
isfying  small  orders  that  it  now  gets  too  many  of  them.  To 
compensate,  the  company  now  offers  retailers  bigger  dis¬ 
counts  to  order  in  larger  quantities.  TT>e  message:  “The 
system  works.  Don't  abuse  it."  —  Paul  Gillin 
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•  Strategic  Information  Systems  • 

Strategic 

AMBITIONS 

By  Clinton  wilder 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  spend 
more  than  five  minutes  inside  a 
Japanese  company  of  any  size 
without  hearing  the  letters  SIS. 

Pronounced  separately  and  al¬ 
most  always  intoned  fervently,  they 
stand  for  strategic  information  systems 
—  a  concept  that  has  virtually  become  a 
corporateobsession. 

“As  usual,  the  Japanese  are  learning 
from  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
U.S.,”  says  Charles  Wiseman,  a  con- 
sulunt  and  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  professor  whose  1988  book, 
Strategic  Information  Systems,  has  sold  more  than 
seven  times  as  many  copies  in  Japan  than  in  the  U.S. 
“I  speak  to  waves  of  Japanese  study  tours  that  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  their  hands  around  it  and  undersund  what 
distinguishes  the  successful  implementers  of  SIS.” 

To  be  sure,  there  are  already  Japanese  SIS  exam¬ 
ples  that  have  become  legendary  in  Japan’s  IS  circles. 
The  most  famous  are  Yamato  Transport  Co."  Lid., 
whose  package  tracking  systems  propelled  it  to  No.  I 
in  overnight  delivery  senices,  much  like  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  Corp.  in  the  U.S.,  and  Kao  Corp.,  which  used 
an  electronic  distribution  system  to  revolutionize 
the  consumer  health-care  products  industry  in  Japan 
(seestorypageb). 

A  less  well-known  but  similarly  impressive  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  company  named  Toyo  Sassi,  which  vaulted 
from  No.  3  to  No.  I  in  the  aluminum  building  frame 
market  by  providing  on-line  ordering  terminals  to  its 
retailers,  which  shortened  product  delivery  ffom 
TWO  or  three  weeks  to  one  day. 

In  general,  however,  Japanese  IS  managers  un¬ 
dersund  that  those  kinds  of  preempuve  competitive 
strikes  with  information  technology  are  extremely 
rare.  Coming  to  the  SIS  process  later  than  the  U.S., 
the  Japanese  are  tending  to  define  strategic  systems 
more  realistically  than  their  American  counterparts 
did  atfirst.Infact,  their  definition  is  very  close  to  the 
pragmatic  version  nowextantin  the  U.S.  In  Japanese 


Companies' 
willingness  to 
cooperate  on 
technological 
initiatives 
could  serve  as 
a  springboard 
for  SIS 


terms-,  SIS  is  more  akin  to  re-engineer¬ 
ing  business  processes  or  distribution 
relationships  than  designing  one  par¬ 
ticular  system  or  using  information  to 
break  into  a  new  market. 

A  Japan  Institute  of  Office  Automa¬ 
tion  survey  of  2  3  9. Japanese  companies 
earlier  this  year  bears  this  out.  Less  than 
5%  of  the  respondents  listed  “start  new 
business  by  utilizing  existing  database” 
as  an  SIS- related  activity  in  their  firms. 
Accelerating  the  process  of  gathering 
and  delivering  distributed  information 
within  the  company  was  the  No.  t  SIS-related  pro¬ 
cess,  cited  by  49%  of  the  companies  (see  chan  page 
9). 

Tliose  priorities  are  particulariy  reflectivx  of  the 
challenges  currendy  facing  manufacturing.  Japan 
may  have  pioneered  shop-floor  automadon  and  just- 
in-time  inventory,  but  deriving  the  right  informadon 
from  customers  and  suppliers  and  using  it  strategi¬ 
cally  is  still  an  elusive  gcud  for  many  manufacturers. 


Kikn  Kana/Gum*  Labon 

Kikkomon's  Sotte  says  even  fierce  rivals  recognize  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  agreeing  on  standards 
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Volume  Trading 

The  first  sound  a  visitor  makes  as  he  steps  from  the  elevator  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Sanyo  Securities  is  usually  a  gasp. 

Sanyo  Securities,  though  little  known  outside  the  Japanese  market,  boasts 
the  world's  largest  trading  room.  In  fact.  Sanyo  claims  that  the  airline  hangar- 
size  structure,  situated  about  20  minutes  from  downtown  Tokyo,  is  the  largest 
continuous  open  work  space  in  the  world. 

Just  as  striking  as  its  40,000-sq-ft  expanse  is  the  amount  of  information  on 
display  within  the  trading  center.  Four  giant  flat-panel  displays  flash  tables  and 
graphs  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Exchange  figures  flicker  across  tote  boards  on 
two  side  walls.  And  each  of  the  750  trader  posts  on  the  floor  faces  three  video 
screens  and  one  dedicated  computer  terminal. 

Sanyo  Securities  views  technology  as  its  edge  against  top  players. "We 
cannot  win  by  competing  on  the  same  basis  as  the  big  four"  Japanese  securi¬ 
ties  firms,  says  Shojiro  Ono,  general  manager  of  the  systems  planning  depaa- 
ment. '  'We  are  using  our  computers  as  a  competitive  weapon. ' ' 

Two  major  new  thrusts  are  Sanyo  Investment  Research  New  Information 
System  (Simis),  an  integrated  sales  support  system,  and  Personal  Computer 
Analysis  System  for  Your  PDrtfolio  (Pasport),  a  home  computer-based  custom¬ 
er  investment  support  and  order  system. 

Simis  is  a  PC-based  system  with  a  built-in  link  to  one  of  Sanyo's  three  IBM 
Model  3090  mainframes.  Salespeople  can  use  it  to  make  timely  and  well- 
grounded  recommendations  to  customers,  using  current  quotes,  a  built-in 
real-time  news  ticker  and  the  latest  reports  from  Sanyo's  stock  analysts. 
Sales  r^esentatives  can  pull  up  historical  information  on  individual  stocks, 
look  at  detailed  price  information  for  the  last  several  days  and  graphically  dis¬ 
play  stock  performance  over  time.  Recommended  buy  and  sell  points  from 
Sanyo  analysts  are  built  into  the  displays,  giving  sales  representatives  the 
berrefit  of  expert  advice  in  one  neat  package . 

Similar  information  is  also  available  to  individual  clients  through  Pasport,  a 
home  portfolio  arralysis  and  ordering  sy^em  that  runs  on  more  than  70  brands 
of  PCs  as  well  as  on  Japan's  ubiquitous  Nintendo  systems. 

Investors  with  more  than  3  million  yen  (about  $20,000)  in  a  Sanyo  Secun- 
ties  account  can  call  a  local  number  from  their  PC  and  tap  into  investment  in¬ 
formation  on  Sanyo  mainframes. 

Among  other  services,  they  can  get  real-time  quotes,  news  wire  informa¬ 
tion  and  stock  data  for  graphical  display  on  the  PC;  electronic  mail  to  their 
sales  representatives:  and  access  to  a  Sanyo  bulletin  board  of  information 
about  the  market.  These  users  can  also  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds  elec- 
I  tronically.  —  PaulGillin 


Swyt  SecerMet  boasts  worlsT t  largest  trading  room  and  a  technology  edge 


•SIS  “is  giving  them  some  trouble,” 
W'iseman  says.  “It’s  not  like  a  particular 
manufacturing  technology,  where  they  can 
come  and  observe  the  U.S.  and  make  incre¬ 
mental  adjustments.” 

The  best  Japanese  examples  of  SIS  are 
in  airlines  and  the  distribution  and  trans¬ 
portation  industries,  says  Akira  Kawai, 
general  manager  of  the  MIS  division  at 
NEC  Corp.  “SIS  in  manufacturing  is  not 
very  clear.”  Kawai  says. 

Even  NEC,  Japan’s  leader  in  personal 
computer  market  share,  is  not  immune  to 
this  problem.  The  company  would  like  to 
do  bener  in  retail  sales  of  PCs,  word  pro¬ 
cessors  and  facsimile  machines,  and  about 
three  years  ago  put  in  place  what  Kawai 
calls  “the  basic  foundation  of  SIS”  —  pro¬ 
viding  its  distributors  (known  as  dealers) 
with  on-line  ordering  terminals  or  access 
to  NEC  via  a  public  network  for  those  that 
alreadyhaveaPC. 

A  number  of  the  components  necessary 
to  make  this  systems  approach  truly  strate¬ 
gic  are  still  missing,  however.  “We  need  to 
tell  them  when  we  can  deliver  orders  and 
give  information  about  new  products,” 
Kawai  says.  “We  want  to  get  information 
about  inventory  and  better  customer  data. 
Right  now,  the  system  doesn’t  provide 
this.” 

Do  Japanese  firmslag  behind  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  in  using  information  strategically? 
Yes,  Wiseman  and  otfter  obsen-ers  say. 
But  within  many  Japanese  industries,  the 
tradition  of  long-standing  business  rela¬ 
tionships  and  the  willingness  of  competi¬ 
tors  to  cooperate  on  technolt^  initiatives 
creates  an  infrastructure  in  w'hich  SIS  is 
likely  to  thrive. 

“Unlike  Americans,  who  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  in  Ja¬ 
pan  cooperation -is  cultural,  legal  and  en¬ 
couraged,”  Wiseman  says.  “We  might  see 
the  emergence  of  a  number  of  systems  that 
require  cooperation,  like  EDI." 

Japan’s  Association  of  Fix>d  Manufac¬ 
turers,  which  includes  b(^  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  has  held  standardization 
meetings  for  five  years  to  develop  uniform 
product  coding  standards.  Such  consonia 
are  common  throughout  Japanese  indus¬ 
try,  and  many  bring  IS  managers  together 
in  meetings  sometimes  sponsored  by  com- 
putervendors. 

“We  may  be  competitors  in  business,” 
says  Shohei  Saito,  general  manager  of  the 
IS  department  at  Kikkoman  Corp.,  the 
world’s  largest  soy  sauce  producer  and  a 
$950  million  company.  “But  as  far  as  the 
information  infrastructure  is  concerned. 
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we  feel  we  should  cooperate.” 

in  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  pharmacies  developed  the 
Pharma  network  to  link  pharmacies  to 
their  suppliers.  The  system  is  comparable 
to  those  developed  by  U.S.  drug  distribu¬ 
tors  McKesson  Co^.  and  Bergen  Bruns¬ 
wig,  Inc.,  buttn  Japan  it  was  a  collaborative 
effon. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  thing  that’s  differ¬ 
ent,”  Wiseman  says.  “The  group  was  al¬ 
ready  there  and  had  a  tradition  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  before  the  system  was  designed.” 

The  Japanese  definition  of  SIS  encom¬ 
passes  not  only  improving  customer/sup¬ 
plier  relationships  but  also  empowering 
internal  managers  with  better  decision 
supportdata. 

Many  companies  are  trying  to  rational¬ 
ize  various  databases.  Kikkoman  is  moving 
from  several  different  Fujitsu  Ltd.-based 
databases  for  customer  and  competitor  in¬ 
formation  to  an  integrated  decision  sup¬ 
port  system  basedon  IBM’s  DB2. 

Managers  at  Tokyo  department  store 
chain  Marui  Co.  Ltd.  can  access  on-line, 
companywide  customer,  credit,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  administration  information  on 
Marui's  Total  Operation  System.  Marui 
department  managers  “get  to  handle  infor¬ 
mation  that  wxiuld  otherwise  goonly  to  top 


SIS  a:  Business  improvement 

Systems  that  empou'er  through  distrihution  of  better  injvrnuaion  are  considered  strate^ 
in  Japan 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
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management,” .  says  Motokazu  Orihaca, 
president  ofPeat  Marwick  Consulting  Co. 
Ltd.  in  Japan.  “Each  manager  can  scan  the 
daubase  to  see  what’s  going  on  in  other 
stores,  just  like  the  presidem.  SIS  can  revi¬ 
talize  corporate  culture.” 

Can  SIS  also  help  Japanese  companies 
compete  globally?  The  concept  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  competitive  differentiator  is 
fairly  new  in  Japan,  but  it  is  being  studied 


intensely  —  as  the  playing  fields  of 
manufacturing  efficiency  and  product 
quality  were  studied  in  the  past.  At  an  ever- 
increasing  rate,  Japanese  companies  are 
seeking  ways  to  oMnpete  on  the  new'  gk^l 
playing  field  of  SIS  in  die  next  10  years  and 
beyond.  □ 

Wilder  Is  CoMPCTERu  twiD's 
Senior  Editor.  Management.  . 


Aerial  Maneuvers 


Sometimes  the  best  offense  is  a  good  defense. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Japan  Air  Lines  (JAL),  a  Japa¬ 
nese  institution  that  is  using  travel  agent  automation  to 
keep  itself  on  top  of  the  airline  heap. 

Four  years  ago,  JAL  ^ed  a  competitive  problem  from 
United  Airlines,  which  was  moving  its  computer  reservation 
system  into  the  Japanese  market.  "We  saw  it  as  a  strategic 
threat.”  says  Eiichi  Matsubara,  manager  of  planning  in  the 
information  management  and  systems  division. 

Exploiting  what  it  perceived  as  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  United  System,  which  was  that  it  operated  in  English, 
JAL  set  out  to  build  a  full-scale  personal  computer-based 
travel  agent  automation  system  tailored  to  both  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  requirements  of  Japanese  users.  In  pursuit 
of  this  goal,  the  IS  and  support  departments  Jointly  inter¬ 
viewed  more  than  100  travel  agents  about  their  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  results  were  rolled  up  into  a  design  for  a  work¬ 
station  front  end  with  an  on-line  link  to  JAL's  cluster  of  IBM 
and  Hitachi  Ltd.  mainframes. 

JAL  contracted  with  Mitsubishi  Electric  Co.  to  build  the 
front  end,  while  JAL's  two  data  processing  subsidiaries  — 
JAL  Data  and  JAL  Creative  Systems  —  developed  the 
mainframe  portion  in  conjunction  with  IBM  Japan. 

Two  years  later,  JAL  roiled  out  Axxess.  a  packaged  com¬ 
puter  system  designed  to  run  on  a  32-bit  Mitsubishi  Corp. 


PC.  Axxess  gives  the  travel  agem  up  to  fr>ur  windows  on  a 
screen  in  which  various  local-  and  on-line  information  can 
be  displayed.  For  example,  an  agent  can  view  reservation 
records  on  one  screen  and  shopping  information  about  a 
destination  in  another. 

In  addition  to  foil  on-line  reservation  facilities  using  a 
public  64K  bit/sec.  packet-switched  netvrork,  Axxess  links 
to  a  travel  information  database  on  an  IBM  3090  at  JAL's 
data  center.  Agents  can  tap  into  a  database  of  travel  infor¬ 
mation  on  hotels,  shopping,  reaeation  and  the  like  using  a 
simple  keyword  search. 

JAL  mainframes  also  have  gateways  to  a  hotel  reserva¬ 
tion  network,  and  the  carrier  is  working  on  transp^nt  links 
to  other  major  airlines'  reservation  systems.  A  fore  calcula- 
tion  system  processes  up  to  32  Itinerary  points,  letting  the 
agent  optimize  a  traveler's  connections  fr>r  the  lowest  cost 
and  shortest  wait.  The  Axx^  system  also  has  local  fea¬ 
tures  for  travel  agency  automation  like  a  PC  database  and 
pop-up  notepads  and  calendars. 

As  a  defensive  strategy.  Axxess  has  done  its  job.  JAL 
counts  3,400  agents  with  PC-based  Axxess  systems 
among  the  1 5,000  on-line  terminals  that  are  connected  to 
its  massive  network.  .That  number  represents  a  consider¬ 
able  lead  on  United's  reservation  system  in  the  Japanese 
travel  market.  —  Paul  Gillin 
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Jutside  of  the  automobile  in-  Information  systems  at 
dustry,  Sony  Corp.  and  its  _  _  , 

o»B(»kea  chairman,  Akio  ^ony  Corp.  endeavor  to 
Morita,  are  probably  the  combine  the  best  of 
most  famous  symbols  of  the 

Japanese  competitive  threat  to  u.s.  Eastern  and  Western 
companies.  It’s  a  long  legacy:  Tinu  worlds 

magazine  ran  a  cover  story  on  Sony  and 

Morita  titled  “How  to  Cope  with  Ja-  also  have  a  remarkably  familiar  ring  in 


pan’s  Business  Invasion”  in  1971. 


the  U.S.  —  make  manufacturing  more 


But  in  Japan,  Sony  is  considered  flexible  and  responsive,  create  a  global 
very  Westernized.  It  is  the  only  Japa-  network  infrastructure  and  shorten 
nese  company  with  foreign-born  exec-  product  lead  times.  In  other  words, 
utives  (one  American  and  one  West  Sony  is  seeking  to  chop  away  bureau- 
Germanonitsexecutivecommittee.  cracy  with  better  use  of Joiiw  (informa- 

A  visit  to  the  management  and  oper-  tion).  “The  bigger  the  company  grows, 

ations  systems  group  at  headquarters  in  the  more  there  are  barriers  to  informa- 

southern  Tokyo’s  Shinagawa  district  tion-sharing,”Takahashisays. 
confirms  the  Western  influence.  Un-  The  traditional  Japanese  manage¬ 
like  the  typical  Japanese  office, 
in  which  workers  are  cramped 
together  in  an  assembly  line  of 
desks,  the  44-year-old  firm’s 
carpeted  quarters  features  indi¬ 
vidual  cubicles,  a  light  gray  decor 
and  ergonomic  chairs. 

The  global  feeling  is  more 
than  superficial.  Sony  employs 
800  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  in  its  overseas  business 
units,  which  is  nearly  as  many  as 
its  1 ,000  IS  employees  in  Japan. 

Furthermore,  the  head  of  the 
150-member  corporate  IS 
group,  deputy  senior  general 
manager  Susumu  Takahashi,  has 
done  two  tours  of  duty  at  Sony 
Corp.  of  America  headquaners 
in  Park  Ridge,  N.J.  His  asso¬ 
ciate,  Michio  Yoshino,  general 
manager  of  the  planning  and 
control  division  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operations  systems 
group,  has  also  done  an  IS  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Lj, 

Takahashi’s  main  goals  for  IS  Sony's  Tokohoshi  seeks  integration 


ment  paradigm  emphasizes  ideas  per¬ 
colating  up  through  the  hierarchy  by 
consensus,  but  Sony  believes  top-down 
planning  and  coordination  are  also  crit¬ 
ical  for  the  successful  use  of  IS.  Three 
years  ago.  Deputy  President  Ken  Iwaki 
set  up  several  task  forces  and  commit¬ 
tees,  made  up  of  both  systems  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  to  hammer  out  Sony’s 
information  strategy. 

Takahashi  credits  Iwaki’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  functioning  as  the  Japanese- 
style  chief  information  officer  (see  sto¬ 
ry  page  13)  with  better  coordination 
between  IS  and  users  throughout  the 
organization. 

The  core  of  Sony’s  IS  strategy  is  a 
planned  global  netwoik  that  will  inte¬ 
grate  locations  and  fiinctmns  through¬ 
out  the  company.  The  network 
would  allow  users  in  the  major 
product  (^rations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Japan  and  Cologne,  West 
Germany,  to  share  data  on  sales, 
production,  product  design, 
quality,  repair  history,  account¬ 
ing,  purchasing  and  management 
procedures. 

Currently,  Sony  executives 
in  the  three  countries  hold  direc¬ 
tors’  meetings  with  teleconfer- 
encing  technology . 

.  With  90,000  employees 
worldwide  working  in  decen¬ 
tralized,  product-oriented  busi¬ 
ness  units,  Takahashi’s  goal  of 
sharing  and  consistency  among 
those  units  is  daunting  indeed. 
Re-engineering  old  appKcaiions 
is  the  biggest  challenge.  He  says 
he  is  less  than  impressed  with  the 
capabilities  of  current  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  offerings. 

Liiuon  Sony  doesn’t  have  one  partic¬ 
ular  system  that  it  points  to  as  a 
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The  U.S.  View 


by  Glenn  rifkin 


Bob  Trenchard,  the  49-  than  hinder  his  efforts. 

year-old  senior  vice-presi-  “Most  American  com- 
dem  of  MIS,  joined  Sony  panics  are  shortsight- 
Corp.  of  America  years  ed,  not  willing  to  tough 

ago,  just  as  Japan-bashing  it  out,”  Trenchard 
was  becoming  a  national  pastime,  says.  “I'm  expected  to 
Trenchard’s  reaction  was  to  become  a  make  ^  profit  [here], 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Japanese  way  but  I  don’t  live  in  fear 
of  doing  business,  specifically  Sony’s.  month  to  month.” 

Making  Trenchard’s  situation  more  Trenchard  finds 
comfortable  is  the  autonomy  he  has  in  benefit  in  Japanese- 
running  Sony’s  entire  U.S.  information  style  decision-making, 
systems  operations,  along  with  the  fact  “Americans  are  big  in- 
that  Sony,  under  Chairman  Akio  Mor-  to  planning,  and  if  they 
ita,  is  intent  on  being  an  international  don’t  have  resources, 
company.  Morita  himself  spent  a  year  they  go  out  and  find  a 
in  the  U.S.  in  1960  helping  to  start  Sony  way  to  get  them.  The 

Corp.  of  America.  Today,  Sony  em-  Japanese  will  scale 
ploys9,000AmericansacrosstheU.S.  back,  reshape  things 
For  the  first  time,  Sony  is  moving  and  go  step  by  step.  It 
significant  portions  of  research  and  de-  can  be  slow  and  frustrating,  but  it’s  a  plemented  in  the  U.S.  IS  (^rations, 

velopment,  manufacturing  and  engi-  betterway.  Whenwedogetconsensus,  and  Trenchard  was  brought  into  spear- 
neering  out  of  Japan  and  into  the  U.S.  we  can  really  move  fast.”  head  the  effort.  An  early  priority,  he 

and  Europe,  which  presents  major  chal-  Three  years  ago,  with  Iwaki  setting  says,  was  to  get  IS  to  come  down  from 

lenges  as  well  as  opportunities  for  IS.  the  agenda,  the  company  agreed  that  it  its  technical  ivory  tower  and  get  out 

Sony’s  Deputy  President  Ken  Iwak-  had  to  decrease  its  response  time  to  into  the  business  world  ofthe  end  users, 

i.thefirm’schieftnformationofficer.is  market  and  deliver  products  faster.  IS,  Sony  has  instituted  a  “distributed, 
looking  to  Trenchard’s  group  to  bring  Iwaki  insists,  has  to  be  the  vehicle  for  not  decentralized”  approach  to  IS.  Us- 

iis  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  that  around  the  world.  “He  is  a  brilliant  ing  CASE  (Texas  Instruments,  Inc.’s. 

areas  as  computer-aided  software  engi-  strategist,  a  businessman,  not  a  tech-  lEF  product),  Trenchard  is  pushing  ap- 

neering  (CASE),  execu-  nologisi,”  Trenchard  says  plications  development  out  to  the  vari- 

tive  information  systems  O6portn>0ntal  of  Iwaki.  “He  wants  to  ous  business  units,  which  are  different 

(EIS)  and  artificial  intelli-  ejutOflOfllV  Ond  whole  corpora-  and  have  different  focuses.  For  exam- 

gencetoaidthisglobaliza-  '  tion  into  a  just-in-time  pie,  the  industrial  products  sector  has 

tioneffort.  On  Olltlcipatory  wayofdoingthings.”  different  concerns  from  the  consumer 

At  the  same  time,  Sony  products  group  and  requires  specific 
Cuhurd  (dusts  eorporpia  of  America  found  applications  that  are  better  detxloped 

Though  complaints  are  CultUfa  halp  itself  in  transition,  mov-  inthatbusinessunit. 

common  about  the  diffi-  ing  from  a  sales  and  mar-  Today,  Trenchard  is  overseeing  the 

culties  Japanese  subsid-  aosa  keting  operation  to  a  “full  consolidation  of  five  data  centers 

iaries  have  in  the  U.S.  in  Strains  at  company,”  heavily  in-,  across  the  U.S.  into  one  cross-country 
dealing  with  cultural  and  volved  in  research  and  de-  dau  cemer  based  simultaneously  in 

language  diffeietices,  Sony's  U.S.'  velopment,  manufactur-  Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  (corporate  headquar- 

Trenchard  says  he  be-  basod  ingandengineering.  ters)  and  San  Diego, 

liev^s  the  values  of  Japa-  To  this  end,  major  He  is  also  replacing  major  portions 

nese  business  help  rather  oporationt  changes  needed  to  be  im-  of  Sony’s  sales  order  entry  and  inven- 
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Continued  from  page  10 
stncegic  information  st  siem.  It  measures 
its  IS  effectiveness  by  how  well  the  tech¬ 
nology  supports  the  corporate  goal  of 
streamlining  production  and  sales. 

Computer-integrated  manufacturing 
strat^'  at  Sony  is  made  up  of  more  than  in¬ 
ternal  production.  It  also  involves  improv¬ 
ing  the  information  flow  to  and  from  cap¬ 
tive  manufacturing  subcontractors  and 
component  suppliers,  which  number  more 
than  170  in  Sony’scase. 

“The  goal  is  to  speed  up  our  business,” 
Takahashi  says.  “That’s  strategic.” 

Takahashi  says  the  IS/user  relationship 


is  better  than  what  he  saw  during  his  two 
stints  at  Sony  Corporation  of.Xmerica.  “In 
the  U.S..  users  wait  to  get  involved  until 
you  get  doser  to  the  installment  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  says.  “As  a  result,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time.  Here,  you  w  ork  together  with  the  us¬ 
ers  from  the  stan.  The  user  knows  the 
risks  and  tries  to  go  forward  with  you.” 

He  also  says  U.S.  users  tended  to  blame 
IS  for  not  understanding  their  jobs.  “In  Ja¬ 
pan,  we  understand  each  other’s  head¬ 
aches,”  he  says.  “Almost  all  the  key  users 
know  what  the  ISactivities  are.” 

An  example  of  that  type  of  cooperation 
is  an  office  automation  project  called  Proj¬ 
ect  of  .Advanced  Wbrkstyle,  which  is  at¬ 


tempting  to  design  more  user-friendly  in¬ 
terfaces  as  well  as  data-sharing  and  office 
applications  for  Sony  employees  using 
Sony’s  Unix-based  News  workstations. 
The  project’s  general  manager  is  Mitsuru 
Inaba  —  formerly  a  designer  of  Sony  con¬ 
sumer  products  such  as  the  Handycam  vid¬ 
eo  camera.  “Inaba  really  considers  the  hu¬ 
man  factors,”  Takahashi  says. 

Sony’s  commitment  to  information - 
technolo^'  investment  is  impressive:  The 
worldwide  IS  budget  is  about  S245  mil¬ 
lion.  IS  spending  is  increasing  at  a  stagger¬ 
ing  20%  per  year  in  Japan.  The  firm  won’t 
disclose  its  actual  IS  budget,  but  Takahashi 
s^'s  spending  will  continue  to  increase. 

Measuring  the  return  on  investment  is 
as  dicey  for  Sony  as  it  is  for  IS  managers  in 
the  U’.S.  “We  do  [return  on  investment]’ 
for  all  projects,  but  the  quality  of  that  ROI 
measurement  js  a  problem,”  Yoshino  says. 
“After  the  installation,  we  try  to  judge 
whether  we  attained  the  benefits  or 
not.”D 


Mirror,  mirror 

THongb  Sony  Carp,  of  America  has  autonomy  in  its  IS  endeavors,  it  foliras  the  lead  of  Ken 
Iz-aki.  Sony's  CIO  m  Japan,  zbo  seeks  to  make  Sony  a  truly  global  entity 


>  Sony  Corporation 
Tokyo,  Japan 

•  Too  IS  executive:  Susumu 
Tuahashi.  senior  general  manager 


Sony  Corporation 
of  America 
Park  Ridge,  N.J. 

►  Top  IS  execuove:  Bob  Troichard, 
senior  vice-president.  MIS 


*  1,000  IS  employees 

*  2  data  centers 

^  Faces  shortage  of  software  engineers 
and  applications  development  backlog 

k  Exploring  CASE  tools  with  guidance 
frrm  L‘.S.  operation 

k  .Annual  IS  budget;  $245  million 
worldwide* 

*ft]pirc  fiir  Japan  altmc  was  not  axaillMc 
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Continued  from  previous  page 
tofy  systems  —  projects  requiring  100  to 
120  man-years  for  each  segment.  Changes 
in  the  U’.S.,  Trenchard  says,  will  have  ram- 
irtcations  for  alt  of  Sony’s  international  IS 
operations.  Sony  is  committed  to  the  Com¬ 
puter  Integrated  Enterprise,  a  concept 
similar  to  computer-integrated  manufac¬ 
turing.  To  achieve  this,  IS  must  work 
closely  with  its  global  counterparts. 

Trenchard’s  mission  —  getting  the  400 
IS  employees  to  work  closely  with  Sony's 
end  users  —  is  paying  off.  Turnover  in  IS 
isdownfrom4$%  four  years  ago  to  close  to 
zero,  and  the  IS  budget  is  increasing,  he 
says.  This  year,  the  budget  rose  59%  to 
more  than  $40  million.  “The  most  satisly-- 
ing  pan  of  this  is  that  the  budget  increase 
for  MIS  was  fought  for  by  the  business 
units,  not  by  us,"  T renchard  says. 

The  bulk  of  IS  spending  at  Sony  is  be¬ 
ing  invested  in  systems  development  for 
the  68  business  units  scattered  around  the 
U’.S.  In  addition,  a  chunk  of  capital  is  going 
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k  -WO  IS  employ  ees 
k  5  data  centers  being  consolidated  to  I 
p  Enjovs  surplus  of  software 
development  talent 

k  Three  years  into  major  CASE 
project 

k  Annual  IS  budget;  $40  million 

<  tv  <  K.<rt  llou'in  IXjhlc 

toward  a  new  IBM  )090  200S  for  the  San 
Diego  facility.  Currently,  San  Diego  has  a 
3081,  while  Park  Ridge  houses  a  3090  50J. 
The  mainframes  process  much  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial,  manufacturing  and  sales  data. 
Sony  has  a  feu  midrange  IBM  .Application 
System/400s  and  System/36s  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXs  in  engineering. 

IS  supports  more  than  3,000  desktop 
systems  around  the  coumiy  and  has  Stan¬ 
dardized  on  four  offerings:  IBM  Personal 
System/2s,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
toshes,  DEC  Vaxstations  and  a  Japanese 
workstation  made  by  Sony. 

Trenchard  points  out  that  he  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  Sony  counterparts  in  Ja¬ 
pan  because  critical  software  development 
—  CASE  and  AI  —  is  happening  here  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  chan  in  Japan.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  spearhead  CASE  development  in 
Japan  recently  got  under  way.  In  fact,  a  lack 
of  software  engineers  in  Japan  is  at  the  root 
of  Sony’s  decision  to  move  some  of  its  key 
functions,  such  as  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  to  the  U’.S.  and  Europe.  With  chip 


rechnology  increasingly  playing  a  key  role 
in  Sony’s  vast  electronics  product  line  of 
camcorders,  televisions,  VCRs  and  stere¬ 
os,  speed  to  market  has  become  the  No.  1 
priority  for  IS. 

“We  used  to  bring  out  a  product  from 
Stan  to  finish  in  two  years,”  Trenchard 
says.  “Now  it  is  six  months  and  sometimes 
faster.  It'$  an  absolute  necessity  that  we 
have  the  most  flexible,  most  responsive 
systems  operation  in  our  industry.”' 

In  that  regard,  the  U.S.  operations  share 
goals  and  certain  prt^ts  u-ith  Sony  IS  in 
Japan.  .An  example  isan  ElS  designed  to  al¬ 
low  Sony  executives  to  do  decision  sup¬ 
port,  fday  “what-if'  games  and  stay  one 
step  ahead  of  critical  industry  trends.  The 
Corporate  Business  Information  Project, 
as  it  is  known,  is  a  joint  project  being  done 
with  Sony  Japan.  Several  key  IS  people 
from  both  countries  will  rotate  between 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  to  work  on  the  system, 
which  is  based  on  technology’  from  Com- 
sharey  Inc.  in  Japan  and  Pilot  Executive 
Software  in  the  U.S. 

In  turning  around  the  U.S.  operation, 
Trenchard  wants  “the  most  cost-effective 
IS  operation  in  the  industry.”  His  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Sony  and  working  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  comes  through  in  every  aspea  of  his 
conversation.  “I’m  a  better  person  for 
woriting  here, ’’Trenchard  says.  □ 
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Ways, 

INFLUE 

BY  CLINTON  Wilder 

ne  of  che  most  popular  The  Japanese  concept  of  a  chief  likely  to  be  something  similar  to 
American  songs  in  the  information  officer  exemplifies  “director.”  . 
karaoke  bars,  where  this.  An  increasing  number  of  Japa*  One  reason  that  the  title  is  sel- 
Tbkyo  salarymen  go  to  nese  corporations  use  the  term  dom  actualh'  conferred  is  the  sense 

pass  around  a  micro-  CIO,  says  MoiokazuOrihata,presi-  that  it  might  imply  ownership  or 

phone  and  sing  imo  the  wee  hours,  dent  of  Peat  Marwick  Consulting  control  over  information,  which  is 

is  Frank  Sinatra’s  “My  Way.”  Co.  Ltd.  in  Japan.  However,  Japa-  view’ed  as  a  shared  business  re- 

Without  question,  there  is  A  Japa-  nese  firms  have  molded  the  CIO  source.  “If  information  is  grasped 

nese  Way  to  conduct  business,  and  concept  to  fit  their  indigenous  cor-  by  just  one  person,  others  may  get 

the  information  systems  organiza-  porateculture.  nervous,”  says  Masayasu  Masuda, 

tions  of  Japanese  corporations  are  To  an  American,  a  CIO  is  a  com-  general  manager  of  ihe  office  auto- 
no  exception.  pany’s  highest  ranking  IS  executive,  mation  planning  &  coordination  de- 

Within  IS,  one  finds  the  same  A  loose  definition  of  the  Japanese  partmematMitsubishiCorp. 
Japanese  management  concepts  that  CIO  would  be  a  senior  ndn-IS  exec-  For  the  most  part,  the  person 

have  become  legendary:  emphasis  utive  who  acts  as  the  high-level  called  CIO  is  not  the  chairman  or 

on  consensus,  group  decision*mak-  sponsor  and  supporter  of  informa-  chief  executi%'e  officer  of  the  com¬ 
ing  and  lifetirhe  employment,  wi^  tion  technology  w’ithin  the  compa-  pany  but  rather  an  executive  several 

rotation  through  several  different  .  ny.  levels  below  the  top  job  who  is  per- 

ftihctional  areas.  Where  a  CIO  is  present,  he  usu-  ccived  as  a  rising  power.'A  recent 

Although  IS  is  raising  its  profile  ally  exists  in  practice  but  not  in  tide.  sMT/ey  by  Sikkei  Computer,  ajapa- 

as  a  strategic  component  of  the  Japa-  IS  staffers  can  point  you  to  the  per-  nese  IS  publicadon,  found  that  in 

nese  corporation,  it  is  evolving  son  who  functions  in  that  capacity  '  43%  ofthe  companies  that  say  they 

within  the  existing  structure  rather  withinxheir  organization,  but  the  ti-  have  an  executive  functioning  as  a 

than  challenging  it.  de  after  that  person’s  name  is  most  CIO,  that  ofTicial  is  an  executive 
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managing  direaor,  three  levels  down  from 
the  president.  One-quaner  said  a  director 
—  roughly  equivalent  to  a  U.S.  div  ision 
head  —  functions  as  CIO.  Only  3^  — 
four  companies  out  of  126  —  accorded 
that  duc>’  to  their  president. 

In  a  business  culture  where  relation- 
ship-building  is  the  foundation  for  ever^' 
action,  the  CIO  is  viewed  as  the  executive 
who  can  bring  together  various  functions 
to  promote  the  IS  cause. 

The  idea  of  a  nontechnical  sponsor  for 
IS  is  actually  just  an  extension  of  normal 
practice  within  IS  departments,  because 
the  Japanese  way  of  organizing  and  manag¬ 
ing  IS  is  also  built  on  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  employee  rotation. 

.Although  career  IS  managers  do  exist, 
they  are  in  the  minorit)'.  An  IS  manager  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  sen  ed  terms  in 
materials  controls,  accounting,  finance, 
purchasing,  engineering  or  even  the  legal 
department  —  all  within  the  same  compa¬ 
ny.  K 

Mitsubishi  Corp.’s  Masuda,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  cbemicai  ei^ineer  by  training  and 
spent  30  years  in  engineering  and  sales  be¬ 
fore  iDoting  to  IS  in  1988  (see  stoty  be¬ 
low). 

Bank  of  Tokyo  analyst  Keiu  Abe,  who 


studied  law  in  college,  says  that  having  a 
non-IS  background  acrually  makes  it  more 
likely  that  he  will  do  a  stint  there  than 
someone  who  studied  computer  science, 
“The  fact  that  [a  colleague]  has  a  computer 
background  may  not  mean  he  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  computer  department,  yet  1, 
with  my  law  background,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  there,”  .Abe  says.  “Everi'one  is 
treated  equally  regardless  of  their  back¬ 
ground.” 

Thtoraytogo 

In  many  ways,  this  organizational  ap¬ 
proach  is  ideal  for  promoting  the  effective 
use  of  IS.  Barriers  to  business  understand¬ 
ing  are  small,  because  employees  are  likdy 
to  have  worked  in  se\  eral  different  areas. 
That  creates  a  critical  mass  of  collective 
thinking  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
pans,  says  Peat  Marwick’s  Orihata.  “Dif¬ 
ferent  functions  can  communicate,  which 
not  only  links  the  functions  but  generates 
new  ideas,"  he  says. 

The  rotation  system  is,  how  ever,  heavi¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  techni¬ 
cal  expenise  and  programming  talent  has 
traditionally  been  supplied  by  vendors. 
There  is  some  question  about  whether  ex¬ 
tensive  rotation  will  continue  to  be  feasible 


now  that  \'endors  are  cutting  back  on  that 
kind  of  customer  sen-ice  and  users  are  de¬ 
manding  more  sophisticated  systems  (.see 
story  page23). 

.Another  development  that  may  create 
more  of  a  need  for  IS  specialization  is  the 
increased  trend  toward  setting  up  the  IS 
function  as  a  separate  business,  which  of¬ 
ten  sells  processing  services  to  other  firms 
withiaits  keiretsu,  or  family  of  companies. 

Tokyo-based  Dencsu,  Inc.,  which  has 
revenue  of  about  $9  billion  and  is  the 
world's  largest  advertising  agency,  was  an 
early  adopter  of  this  strateg)'.  It  spun  off  IS 
back  in  the  1970s  in  a  joint  venture  with 
General  Electric  Co.  The  two  firms 
formed  Information  Services  Internation- 
al-Dentsu  Ltd.  (ISID),  of  which  Dentsu 
owns  66.6?i  and  GE  33.3%.  Recently,  la¬ 
bor  shortages,  combined  with  vendor  cut¬ 
backs  and  the  hunger  for  more  and  better 
applications,'  have  prompted  many  more 
companies  to  start  thinking  About  IS  as  a 
profit-making  activic\-.  ' 

Typically,  the  spin-off  operations  han¬ 
dle  the  more  routine  aspects  of  IS,  such  as 
processing  and  programming.  More  criti; 
cal  functions,  such  as  applications  design, 
end-user  support  and  technology  research 
and  development,  remainin-house.  D 


Building  A  Team  Spirit 


MASAYASU  masuda.  the  anKabie  general  manager 
of  Mitsubishi  Co^.'s  office  automation  planning 
and  coordination  department,  enjoys  pointing  out  two 
pieces  of  Americana  in  his  office  to  U.S.  visitors.  On  one  wall 
IS  a  poster  from  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
which  he  has  attended,  and  above  his 
desk  is  a  photo  of  New  York  Yankee 
great  Mickey  Mantle. 

Despite  these  souvenirs  and  his 
nearly  flawless  English.  Masuda  runs  a 
typical  Japanese  IS  organization.  It  is 
one  that  relies  on  the  frequent  rotation 
of  managers,  seeks  to  improve  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  users,  faces  the  need  to 
make  computing  a  less  threatening 
prospect  for  senior  executives  and  grap¬ 
ples  with  the  Challenge  of  using  IS  stra¬ 
tegically  in  a  highly  varied  business. 

Mitsubishi  Corp.  is  separate  from  the 
giant  electronics,  auto,  chemical  and 
banking  firms  that  share  its  name.  Its 
business  i$  joint  ventures  and  partnerships  in  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  such  as  import/export,  natural  gas.  retail¬ 
ing.  metals  and  food.  Relationship-building  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  Japanese  business,  but  it's  the  very  lifeblood  of 
Mitsubishi. 


‘Eighty-five  percent  of  the  know-how  we  have  cannot 
be  put  into  a  computer  right  away.”  Masuda  says.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  Mitsubishi  backs  off  from  IS  —  quite  the 
contrary,  its  IS  budget  is  growing  at  1 2%  per  year,  and  40% 
of  those  yen  go  to  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  and  applications.  The  firm  plans  to 
have  a  total  of  3,800  workstations  (ter¬ 
minals  and  personal  computers)  by 
1991,  more  tharv  triple  the  1 .200  it  had 
in  1987. 

“In  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
pressed  the  company  to  think  more 
about  IS,  and  the  IS  mirfo-set  is  prevail¬ 
ing  pretty  quickly,"  Masuda  says. 

A  chemical  en^neer  by  training  and  a 
30-year  Mitsubishi  veteran.  Masuda 
took  over  his  current  job  —  his  first  ever 
in  IS  —  ini  988.  He  tries  to  bring  a  user 
perspective  to  Mitsubishi's  IS  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  it  sometimes  can  be  frustrating. 
“IS  wants  everything  to  be  100% 
complete  technically.”  he  says.  “Users  don't  care  about  all 
'  the  minor  things.  We  just  want  [the  applications]  foster.  IS 
people  all  say  they  understand,  but  I  have  to  continue  to 
talk.  And  then  if  I  don't  see  them  fora  couple  of  days.  I  have 
to  start  all  over  again.”  —  Clinton  Wilder 


Kil^u  Kunti  Gimmjl.itiy.n 

Mitsubislirs  MasiMto  brings  a  user 
perspective  to  IS 
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Cashing  In  On 

CREDIT 

Japanese  shoppers  don’t  leave  home  without  Monii’s  little  red  card 


By  AMIELKORNEL 


"udgingby  the  overflowing  crowds  in  the  Tokyo  also  be  marketed,  so  it  spun  off  its  IS  operation  as  a  sepa- 
reuil  districts  of  Shinjuku  and  Ikebukuro,  the  ratemoney-makingafriliKe,M&CSystemsCo. 
once-frugal  Japanese  have  embraced  spending  In  1989,  M&C  produced  revenue  of  $65  million 
withapassion.  Andcomputersarehelpingthem  through  the  development  and  licensing  of  applications 


disburse  their  yen  with  greater  ease. 

At  Manii  Co.,  Japan’s  tenth-largest  and  most 
profitable  department  store  chain,  information 


as  well  as  by  operating  a  service  bureau  for  other  Japa¬ 
nese  retail  organizations. 

Right  now,  38%  of  M&C’s  revenue  is  derived  from 


systems  have  played  a  key  role  in  capturing  customer  licensing  fees  for  the  company’s  L-Pack  system,  which 


loyalty  and  disposable  income. 


handles  credit-card  issuance,  sales  transactions,  billing. 


More  than  10  million  Japanese,  almost  exclusively  collection  and  sales  promotion.  The  rest  comes  from  in¬ 


young  people, 'carry  Mar- 
ui’s  red  credit  card.  That 
number  represents  30%  of 
alt  the  department  store 
creditcards  issued  inJapan. 

Credit-card  purchasing 
is  still  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  among  the  sav- 
ings-minded,  cash-and-car¬ 
ry  Japanese  public,  but 
Marui  clearly  knows  how  to 
stimulate  demand  and  han¬ 
dle  the  processing  of  credit 
transactions. 

Sixty  percent  of  pur¬ 
chases  at  Marui  stores  are 
made  using  its  credit  card. 
At  other  Japanese  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  percentage 
of  credit  sales  is  closer  to 
20%. 

T^e  basis  for  die  compa¬ 
ny’s  success  with  credit 


Kiku  Kuriti'GiiTUiu  L 

M4C's  FurvboyssM  says  Japan’s  new  cost-con¬ 
sciousness  is  helping  to  boost  the firm 's  sales 


house  services  provided  to 
Marui. 

The  system  permits  is¬ 
suance  of  a  credit  card  with¬ 
in  five  minutes  of  the  time  a 
customer  files  an  applica¬ 
tion.  It  also  re-evaluates 
customers’  credit  worthi- 
-ness  and  spending  limits, 
which  are  based  on  payment 
history,  each  time  a  sale  is 
made. 

Thirty-six  retailers  cur¬ 
rently  use  the  soi^are, 
paying  $26,000  per  month 
for  the  license  in  addition  to 
a  one-time  fee  for  installa¬ 
tion  and  training  that  can 
range  from  $323,000  to 
$646,000. 

[>espiie  the  traditional 
Japanese  preference  for 
customization,  M&C  has 


business,  Marui  claims,  is  the  early  lead  it  established  in  insisted  on  maritetii^  its  software  as  apacka^e. 


information  systems. 


While  this  approach  initially  made  sales  difiTicult,  a 


In  1977,  the  company  installed  an  on-line  system  that  new  willingness  in  Japan  to  use  packaged  software  inor- 
linked  all  of  its  stores  and  coordinated  customer  ser-  der  to  keep  costs  down  is  helping  to  boost  sales,  says 


vices,  merchandising,  sales  and  administration. 


That  system  allowed  Marui  to  collect  a  huge  amount  M&C. 


Hiroshi  Furubayashi,  general  manager  of  marketing  at 


of  data  on  customer  demographics,  purchase  patterns  In  fact,  15  of  the  curreni 
and  payment  histories,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  a  duringthepasttwoyears.D 

number  of  applications,  such  as  credit  evaluation.  - 

Then,  in  1984,  the  company  decided  that  its  applies-  KorneL  Is  A  COMPUTER 

-  tions  and  processing  management  infrastructure  could  FEAT 


In  fact,  15  of  the  current  users  of  L-pack  signed  up 


Kornel  Is  a  Computerwc«ld  Senicmi  Eont*. 
Features. 
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H  tlu‘\  can  s(‘ti(l  a  man  to  tin'  moon,  win  can't 
tlic\  tnalv(‘  no  compntt'rs  talU  to  t'acli  otlua’?" 


S  IBM  Has  Developed 
An  Answer  To  The  Looming  Question 
Of  Multhendor  Netwonving. 

As  if  getting  people  to  work  together 
weren't  hard  enough,  vou’re  faced  with  a 
somewhat  more  complex  task. 

Getting  your  computers  to  work 
together. 

You  see.  computers,  like  people,  need 


reliable  connections  to  obtain,  modify 
and  distribute  information. 

And  no  other  company  connects  more 
companies  with  more  computers  to  more 
people  than  IBM. 

Beyond  physically  connecting  your  s  .■ 

computers,  we  help  them  to  “interoperate’^ 
with  each  other. 

This  means  that  now.  all  your 
machines  from  different  networks  can 
speak  the  same  language  to  each  other. 


®  1491)  IBM  (iorponlion. 


As  a  result,  people  can  share  all  types 
of  information:  applications,  files, 
resources,  mail,  anything.  Whether  it's 
across  the  hall,  the  country,  or  the  globe. 

Which  is  wlw  we’re  committed  to  OSl 
solutions,  to  TCP/IP  solutions  and  to 
SNA  solutions:  all  to  meet  your  open 
networking  requirements  for  the ’90s. 

And  IBM  network  management 
software  will  also  help  you  better  manage 
eyerything  you've  managed  to  network. 


It’s  all  part  of  IBM’s  commitment  to 
helping  all  types  of  people  using  all 
types  of  computers  work  more 
productiveK’  together. 

No  matter  how  high  their  aspirations. 

For  more  information,  call  your  IBM 
Marketing  Representative. 


Oftr 


Desktop 

D  E  P  R  I  VAT  I  O  N 

Cost,  culture  and  language  barriers  stymie  Japanese  PC  use 


By  Pal'lGillin 

Americans  often  complain  about  how  hard  it  is  to  when  buying  a  PC.  The  PC  market  is  studded  with  multiple 
select  a  personal  computer,  but  our  purchasing  incompatible  standards,  at  least  10  of  w;hich  carry  some 
dilemmas  are  nothing  compared  with  what  a  clout.TheJapaneselanguageisaboutasunsuitabletoakey- 
J  apanese  buyer  faces,  board  as  a  language  can  be,  and  cramped  office  space  leaves 

Imagine  this:  You  want  to  buy  a  PC.  You  littleroomforabulkycomputerfootprint. 
took  at  the  options:  IBM,  Compaq,  AST  Research,  Tandy,  As  a  result,  PC  growth  has  been  far  slower  than  ih  the 
DellComputer.  U.S.  Only  2%  of  Japan’s  population  uses  PCs,  compared 

Careful.  Each  one  is  somewhat  incompatible  with  the  with  10%  of  the  U.S.  population,  according  to  Japan  Entry, 
others,  and  chances  are  they  won’t  run  the  same  softw  are.  a  Boxford,  Mass.-based  consulting  firm. 

You  also  want  to  choose  a  word  processing  package,  but  "We’re  at  the  stage  the  U.S.  was  five  to  seven  years 
the  only  options  available  require  you  to  type  the  words  ago,”  says  Roger  Boisvert,  president  of  the  Tokyo  PC 
phonetically  in  French  and  then  choose  from  a  menu  of  En-  Club. 

glishequivalents.They’reslow  andcostabout$700.  Things  are  slowly  turning  around  as  better  software 

Oh,  yes  —  price.  That  Intel  Corp.  803  86-based  PC  you  from  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  hits  themarket.  Sales  of  pack- 

buy  with  the  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array  (VGA)  monitor  aged  PC  software  jamped44%  in  1989,  according  to  the  Ja- 
and  a  couple  of  software  packages  is  going  to  run  you  about  pan  Personal  Computer  Software  Association. 

$  10,000.  And  you’d  better  budget  for  an  end  table  because  But  why  has  such  a  technologically  advanced  country 
thereisno  waya  PC  willfitonyourcrampeddesk.  lagged  so  far  behind  in  desktop  computer  use.^  There  are 

Sound  terrible.’  Well,  that’s  a  watered-down  translation  several  reasons; 
of  the  difficulties  the  average  Japanese  office  worker  faces  •  Language.  Only  in  the  last  three  years  or  so  has  software 
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that  can  prcnduce  the  complex  J  apanese  Kanft 
characters  come  into  widespread  use.  Even 
the  best  Japanese  language  word  processors 
are  ponderously  slow  compared  with  those 
in  the  U.S.  For  example,  Just  Systems’  Ichi- 
taro,  the  leading  Japanese  word  processing 
software,  requires  users  to  enter  words  pho¬ 
netically  in  English  or  in  Katakana,  a  56- 
character  Japanese  phonetic  alphabet.  A 
front-end  processor  interprets  the  phonetic 
input  and  translates  it  into  displayed  text. 

The  process  ukes  about  twice  as  long  as 
English  language  Mord  processing,  and  the 
front-end  processor’s  phonetic  dictionar\- 
adds  about  1 50K  bytes  of  memory  overhead. 
It  also  requires  the  user  to  be  fluent  in  at  least 
two  written  languages. 

•  Office  space.  Sky-high  rents  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  force  office  workers  into  close 
quarters  and  make  computer  space  all  the 
more  precious.  With  desks  about  a  third 
smaller  than  their  American  equivalents,  it’s 
no  accident  that  laptop  PCs  dominate  the 
market. 

At  Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  for  example, 
desks  are  packed  together  in  a  partitionless 
room  with  Toshiba  Ltd.  J3I00  laptops  on 
swivel  platforms,  allowing  two  workers  to 
share  one  laptop  machine.  The  same  scene  is 
repeated  in  offices  all  over  Tokyo. 

•  Culture.  Some  users  say  the  data  orienta- 
tionso  common  to  American  businesses  just 
does  not  exist  in  Japan.  “Rather  than  empha¬ 
sizing  the  use  of  data,  Japanese  managers 
tend  to  emphasize  intuition  and  experiences 
as  a  decision-making  method,”  said  Hajime 
Morita,  general  manager  of  the  Japan  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  Software  Association. 

“There’s  a  fundamental  difference  in 
working  style,”  says  Jim  Adams,  a  PC  man¬ 
ager  at  a  major  Tokyo  financial  institution. 
“Each  year,  we  get  a  crew  of  freshmen  out  of 
school,  and  few  have  touched  a  computer. 
That’sonly  beginning  lochangenow.” 

•  Incompatible  standards.  NEC  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  has  the  largest  PC  installed  base  in 
japan  with  51%  of  the  market,  according  to 
Japan  Entry.  However,  IBM,  Toshiba,  Fu¬ 
jitsu  Ltd.,  Hitachi  Ltd.  and  Mitsubishi  also 
have  significant  influence.  All  support  MS- 
DOS,  but  each  vendor’s  implementation  is 
somewhat  different.  As  a  result,  software 
developers  have  to  invest  significant  time 
and  money  to  customize  packages  to  differ¬ 
ent  architectures. 

“This  creates  a  vicious  circle  in  which 
development  doesn’t  happen  because  the 
hardware  standards  aren't  there,  and  hard¬ 
ware  [standards]  don’t  senle  because  devel¬ 
opment  doesn’t  happen,”  Boisvert  says. 

It’s  like  the  U.S.  PC  maricet  of  the  early 


Revving  Up  Business  With  PCs 

They  say  No.  2  tnes  harder.  For  Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Ja¬ 
pan's  second  largest  auto  maker,  that  means  an  unusually 
heavy  investment  in  desktop  systems. 

In  a  countiy  where  business  PC  use  is  a  fraction  of  that  found  in 
the  U.S..  Nissan  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a  five-year  plan  to  link 
nearly  everyone  in  the  corporate  headquarters  office  on  PCs  con¬ 
nected  to  Novell.  Inc.  Netware  local-area  networks.  "Our  theme  is 
that  more  active  information  flow  creates  a  more  active  busi¬ 
ness."  says  Fumiaki  Yamada  of  the  Office  Automation  Promotion 
Section  of  Nissan's  Information  systems  department. 

For  Nissan,  an  active  information  flow  means  reducing  the  em- 
ployee-to-PC  ratio  from  9:1  to4:l  by  1992.  The  number  of  PCs  in 
Nissan's  Tokyo  headquarters  has  climbed  from  138  in  1966  to 
1 .700  last  year  and  is  expected  to  reach  2,210  in  1990.  More  im¬ 
portantly.  nearly  one-third  of  those  systems  are  networked,  and 
Nissan  aims  to  have  86%  of  the  systems  linked  on  LANs  by  1 992. 
In  contrast,  researchers  estimate  that  only  5%  to  10%  of  the  PCs 
in  Japanese  businesses  are  networked  today. 

Office  workers  can  use  a  variety  of  standard  business  software 
from  the  nefvrork  servers.  LAN  users  have  access  to  Japanese 
and  English  word  processors.  1-2-3  or  Microsoft  Corp.  Excel 
spreadsheets.  Ashton-Tate  Corp.’s  Dbase  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.'s  All-In- 1  electronic  mail.  Nissan's  OA  Promotion  Section  is 
also  developing  some  ambitious  custom  applications.  One  is  a 
text  database  for  the  international  department  that  stores  all  doc¬ 
uments  created  in  that  department.  Another  is  a  decision  support 
system  for  Nissan  managers  that  now  encompasses  nearly 
6.000  pre-prepared  screens  of  analytical  information.  Nissan's 
architecture  envisions  Netware  LANs  for  departmental  PCs  with  a 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface  backbone  that  will  be  installed 
during  the  summer  in  the  headquarters  building.  Support  tools 
like  these  are  not  cheap  in  a  country  where  a  laptop  PC  costs 
more  than  $5,000  and  a  copy  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.'s  1-2- 
3  fetches  $650. 

However.  Nissan  does  not  apply  standard  cost-benefit  criteria 
to  a  strategy  it  believes  is  essential  for  changing  the  corporate 
structure.  "Through  massive  Interaction  with  PCs.  we  believe  em¬ 
ployees  are  going  to  change  the  nature  of  their  jobs."  says  Hiroshi 
Kitaguchi  at  the  OA  Promotion  Section.  —  Paul  Gillin 


Krits  Xantx^oBB  Liusoa 


Nlison'i  KItogudil promotes  acthf  employee  interaction  with  PCs 
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’80s,  w  hen  vendors  vied  with  one  another 
to  create  MS-DOS-based  standards.  L’n- 
like  the  L’.S..  though,  the  Japanese  market 
is  unlikely  to  rally  around  a  leader  anytime 
soon.  Many  retailers  are  loyal  to  certain 
vendors  and  will  not.  for  example,  let  desk¬ 
top  systems  from  NEC  and  IBM  share 
shelf  space. 

In  fact,  hardware  vendors  offer  incen¬ 
tives  to  software  makers  to  limit  them¬ 
selves  CO  certain  platforms. 

“Every  year,  I  get  offered  more  not  to 
pon  [m\’  softw  are]  to  new-  hardware,”  ho 
says. 

•  Limited  software.  The  combination  of  a 
small  market  aiHl  multiple  standards  has 
meant  slow  going  for  the  domestic  soft¬ 
ware  industry.  Top-selling  Ichitaro,  for 
example,  has  only  .^00,000  installations, 
according  to  S'ikkei  PC,  an  industiy  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  contrast,  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  has  sold  more  than  10  times 
that  many  copies  in  the  C.S.  “It  is  very 


Slow  bloom 

PCs  are  smarting  to  rntri'e 
into  Japanese  o^ices.  hut 
Jeduated  z'ord  proeessors 
are  still  in  vogue 

U.S.  Japan 
Population  250.\I  I20.M 

PCs  25.M  2.:M 

Word 

processtrs  12M  9M 

Enmneering 

wo^tadons  179K  69K 

Ijpjn  tmn  I  W  (  fun  DurrrrT  i)jhk 

costly  to  develop  for  [the  Japanese]  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  potential  sales  are  small,”  Mor- 
ita  says. 

•  Costs.  Computers,  as  with  most  other 
things,  are  expensive  in  Japan.  An  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  IICI  sells  for 
roughly  $9,200  in  a  Tokyo  Computerland, 
while  an  identically  configured  machine 


at  a  Boston  Computerland  retails  for 
$5,700.  Wor^rfect  Corp.’s  WordPer¬ 
fect,  which  costs  $270  at  the  local  Egghead 
Discount  Software  in  the  U.S.,  spons  a 
$650  price  tag  at  a  Tokyo  computer  retail¬ 
er.  These  factors  have  added  up  to  make 
the  PC  a  slow  bloomer,  but  the  future  looks 
brighter.  With  the  language  barrier  largely 
overcome  and  more  powerful  machines 
reaching  the  market,  some  firms  are  mak¬ 
ing  large-scale  commitments  to  PCs. 

Companies  such  as  the  Bank  of  Tokyo 
and  Japan  Air  Lines  have  harnessed  desk¬ 
top  technology  for  strategic  advantage. 
Nissan  has  targeted  a  ratio  of  three  users 
for  every  two  PCs  b)’  1992,  and  The  Sumi¬ 
tomo  Bank  Ltd.  has  already  outfined  half 
of  its  workers  with  desktop  systems. 

As  the  value  of  personal  computing  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent,  a  different  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Japanese  business  may  take  hold. 
“People  buy  whatever  they  need  here,” 
Boisven  says.  “Shon-term  costs  are  not 
much  of  an  issue."  □ 


Customized  Template  Maps  Out  Investment  Decisions 


WHO  SAYS  JAPAN'S  corporate  culture  suppresses 
individual  initiative?  , 

Not  Mano  Tachtbana.  By  cdmbining  his  knowledge  of  fi¬ 
nance  with  spreadsheet  virtuosity.  Tachibana  has  created 
a  new  source  of  revenue  for  the  Sank  of  Tokyo. 

In  Japan,  where  PCs  are  still  fitting  for  space  on  the 
desktop.  3  Single  application  of  the  technology  can  still 
m^e  a  difference.  Tachibana.  who  is  assistant  manager  in 
the  bank's  corporate  advisory  division,  came  up  with  an 
Idea  to  automate  a  big  part  of  his  department's  work,  which 
involves  playing  out  investment  sce¬ 
narios  for  commercial  clients.  The  ad¬ 
visory  division  analyzes  the  financial 
structure  of  client  companies  and 
helps  them  decide  where  to  put  their 
money. 

Until  recently,  most  modeling  was 
done  with  paper  spreadsheets,  desk¬ 
top  calculators  and  intuition.  /Ath  the 
automated  Management  Planning 
System  (MAPS)  developed  by  Tachi¬ 
bana.  the  medium  has  become  a  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.  1-2-3  Re¬ 
lease  2J  worksheet. 

A  MAPS  team  now  develops  cus¬ 
tomized  1  -2-3  templates  for  customers  snowing  the  impact 
of  vanous  investnnent  decisions  on  areas  such  as  profitabili¬ 
ty,  cash  flow,  tax  liability  and  depreciation.  "MAPS  is  tailor- 
made  to  each  customer,”  Tachibana  says.  "As  the  project 
progresses,  we  can  modify  the  model  to  meet  their  chang- 
ingneeds.”  \ 

The  models  are  massive,  requinng  ar^ntel  Corp.  80386- 


Bank  of  Tokyo's  Tachibana  automates  in- 
vestmmt  scenarios  for  clients 


based  desktop  computer,  8M  bytes  of  memory  and  a 
1  OOM-byte  hard  disk  —  about  a  $20,000  investment  in  Ja¬ 
pan. 

The  payback  is  considerable,  however.  MAPS  has  added 
about  200  customers  to  the  corporate  advisory  service  in 
less  than  four  years.  The  project  that  started  as  an  individ¬ 
ual's  brainstorm  now  employs  eight  people  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  advisory  division,  and  the  MAPS  spreadsheets  and 
graphics  have  become  a  staple  of  corporate  advisory  divi¬ 
sion  presentations  to  prospective  clients. 

Bank  of  Tokyo's  IS  department 
has  played  a  minimal  role  in  the 
MAPS  projea,  but  that's  not  unusual, 
Tachibana  says.  User  departments 
often  work  informally  on  technology 
applications,  sometimes  in  collabora¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  corporate  advi¬ 
sory  division  is  now  working  with  the 
corporate  finance  department  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  that  lets  bank  offi¬ 
cers  analyze  customers  for  cre- 
ditworthirtess. 

Despite  the  success  of  MAPS  and 
his  computer  science  background. 
Tachibana  says  he  doesn't  see  his  fu¬ 
ture  in  computing.  "As  a  banker,  I  must  be  good  at  bank¬ 
ing."  he  says.  "I  would  like  to  work  in  specific  fields  using 
computers.  But  I  am  a  banker  first.” 

However,  PC  fever  is  apparently  catching.  Last  year,  the 
bank  distributed  PCs  to  all  154  "freshmen”  —  first-year 
employees  —  in  hopes  that  they  will  bnng  the  technology 
tobearthroughouttheircareers.  — Paul  Gillin 
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•  Dealing  With  Vendors  • 

Customers  Force 
A  Market 

Free-for-all 

By  amiel  Kornel 


Traditional  loyalties  are  challenged  by  economic  realities 


Single  computer  suppliers  have  been  the  rule 
in  Japan  ever  since  IBM  painted  the  coun¬ 
try  blue  with  its  mainframe  computers  in 
the  late  19S0s.  At  that  time,  and  for  the  next 
10  years^IBM  systems  so  dominated  the 
market  that  data  processing  managers  were  known  as 
IBMgakariyOi  “the  person  in  charge  of  IBM.” 

“Thirty  years  ago,  even  Hitachi  was  a  big  IBM 
user,”  says  Yasuhiko  Tani,  executive  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Hitachi  Ltd.’s  computer,  telecomm  inica- 
tions  and  office  systems  group. 

Although  IBM’s  dominance  began  to  fade  in  the 
mid-1960s  with  the  rise  of  Japanese  mainframe  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Hitachi,  Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  NEC  Corp., 
the  tradition  of  corporate  commitment  to  a  single 
vendor  persisted.  There  are  clear  signs,  however, 
that  this  chapter  is  cpmingto  an  end. 

The  harsh  economic  realities  of  global  competi¬ 
tion  are  pushing  the  Japanese  into  new  and  more  ad¬ 
versarial  relationships  with  their  computer  suppli¬ 
ers.  The  heed  to  keep  costs  down  while  improving 
the  quality  of  products  and  services  is  forcing  com¬ 


panies  to  re-evaluate  their  procurement  strategies 
and  spread  buying  among  several  vendors. 

“The  traditional  customer  loyalty  to  one  \  endor 
is  changing,”  says  Takuo  Kikukawa,  depun-  general 
manager  in  charge  of  domestic  marketing  at  Fujitsu. 
“We  think  a  multivendor  era  is  dawning  in  Japan.” 

Leydty,  «xclutivity  prixtd 

Why  did  single-vendor  relationships  remain  en¬ 
trenched  for  so  long?  Much  of  the  answer  can  be 
found  in  centuries-old  Japanese  anitudes  about  deal¬ 
ing  with  suppliers.  Historically,  the  Japanese  have 
preferred  commercial  relationships  based  on  loyalty- 
and  exclusivity. 

For  buyers,  this  has  often  meant  forgoing  the 
price  advantages  and,  sometimes,  the  improved 
product  quality  that  competitive  markets  create. 
“Unless  products  are  far  superior  or  much  cheaper, 
they  wouldn’t  switch  v*endors,”  says  Keiichi  Mae- 
sato,  a  consultant  in  the  Tokyo  office  of  market  re¬ 
search  firm  International  Data  Corp. 

In  return  for  their  unswerving  loy-alty,  customers 
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asked  for  and  received  exceptional  levels  though  prices  are  sometimes  higher  than 
of  suppon,  including  custom-made  prod-  those  demanded  for  similar  goods  and  ser- 
ucts  and  extensive  low-cost  service  and  vices  that  are  provided  by  alternative  sup- 
support.  pliers,  pressure  that  is  exerted  by  other 

“Japanese  people  really  appreciate  a  members  generally  keeps  potential  rene- 
long-lasting  relationship  and  demand  a  lot  gadesinline. 

more  hand-holding,"  Maesato  says.  A  plethora  of  proprietarv'  protocols  and 

Joichi  Ito,  president  of  software  dis-  architectures  has  also  reinforced  the  bond 
tributor  MDG  Japan,  Inc.  complains  that  between  IS  users  and  their  suppliers.  “If 
the  level  of  demand  for  suppon  can  some-  standards  became  more  a\ailable,  I  would 
times  be  exasperating.  “When  my  beeper  have  more  courage  to  change  vendors,” 
goes  off,”  he  says.  “I  have  to  run  to  a  phone  confides  Hideo  Watanabe,  IS  director  at 
andcall  the  customer  right  then.”  chemical  manufacturer  Mitsubishi  Kasei. 

Thcpricingstructureemployedbyjap-  While  Japanese  vendors  such  as  Hita- 
anese  vendors  reflects  the  premium  users  chi  and  Fujitsu  are  known  in  the  W'est  as 
place  on  inexpensive  but  wide-ranging  makers  of  systems  compatible  with  IBM 
services,  “\endors  keep  a  close  relation-  equipment,  in  their  home  market  they  have 
ship  with  companies  by  keeping  hardware  tweaked  things  just  enough  to  lock  users 
prices  high  and  software  and  sendees  costs  into  proprietary  architectures.  “Open  sys- 
lowj"  says  Mochio  Umeda,  a  consultant  at  terns  are  not  of  interest  to  [vendors],”  says 


Bucking  tradition 

Japanese  computer  buyers  are  becoming  pro-choice  as  they  seek  to  keep  prices  doacn 
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.Arthur  D.  Little!  Japanj,  Inc.  Rob  Morel,  directorof  the  Open  Software 

For  many  Japanese  information  sys-  '  Foundation’s Tokyooffice. 
terns  buyers,  intense  loyalt>-  has  been  a  “It’s  important  for  a  manufacturer  to 
pragmatic  necessiw  as  well  as  a  cultural  have  its  own  operating  system  that  is  not 
preference.  The  influence  of  powerful  in-  completely  plug  compatible,"  Fujitsu’s  Ki- 
dustrial  groups  that  pressure  companies  to  kukawa  says,  “and  to  offer  features  not  of- 
buy  from  fasored  sendors  and  the  ham-  feredbylBM.” 
merlock  of  proprietary  standards  have 
kept  IS  users  f  ^rmly  in  thegripof  suppliers.  Custem-mod*  in  Jopon 

Large  Japanese  companies  belong  to  What's  more,  standards  can  be  hard  to  pre- 
looseiy  lied  industrial  groups  centered  serve  in  a  country  where  customization  is 
around  a  major  bank.  Called  Ir/rrr/u,  these  in  high  demand,  he  adds.  “Sontetimes  we 
groups  have  traditionally  wielded  much  have  to  change  or  enhance  our  operating 
economic  clout.  For  example,  NEC,  for-  system  to  meet  customer  requests.” 

meriy  called  Sumitomo  Electric  Co.,  is  The  Japanese  demand  for  customiza- 
panoftheSumitomoii/iref/a.  tion  has  also  meant  that  hardware  vendors 

In  the  past,  members  of  the  group  —  are  often  called  on  to  develop  specific  ap- 
The  Sumitomo  Bank,  Sumitomo  Life  In-  plicationssoftwareforusers.Thispractice 
surance  Co.  and  others  —  favored  keiretsu  further  erodes  users’  independence, 

panners  in  their  business  dealings.  AI-  “We  often  work  with  the  vendor  to  de¬ 


velop  systems,”  Watanabe  says.  “If  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  too  adversarial,  we  can’t  do 
that.”  Mitsubishi  Kasei,  which  began  using 
IBM  equipment  in  1952,  turned  to  Fujitsu 
computers  20  years  ago,  becoming  one  of 
the  mainframe  maker’s  firsr  customers, 
Watanabe  says.  Until  recently,  he  headed 
Japan’s  Fujitsu  users  group. 

Winds  of  chong* 

Some  companies  have  already  begun  buck¬ 
ing  tradition,  houever,  spreading  their 
purchasing  across  more  suppliers.  As  a  re^ 
suit,  Japan’s  computer  behemoths  are  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  competitive  bidding  by 
buyers  trying  to  drive  down  prices. 

“Customers  are  becoming  tougher  in 
price  negotiations,”  acknowledges  Soji 
Endo,  managerof  overseas  operations  for 
Hitachi’seomputer  business. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  tougher  cus¬ 
tomers  is  The  Sumitomo  Bank,  which  IS^ 
chief  Yoshiyuki  Fujii  says  has  turned  to 
multivendor  procurement  as  a  way  of 
keeping  a  cap  on  its  $200  million  to  $300 
million  annual  IS  budget.  The  bank’s  12 
mainframes  come  from  NCR  Corp.,  IBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Unisys  Corp. 
and  NEC.  “One  of  the  reasons  we  use  five 
vendors  is  to  minimize  our  cost  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  machines  by  letting  them 
compete,”  Fujii  says. 

The  growing  push  for  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  has  already  resulted  in  lower  prices. 
IDC’s  Maesato  says  that  IBM  has  been  dis¬ 
counting  heavily  for  the  past  two  to  three 
years. 

Moreover,  IBM,  Fujitsu  and  Hitachi 
changed  software  pricing  policies  during 
the  past  year,  lowering  costs  for  small-  to 
medium-size  users.  “Manufacturers  pay 
for  customer  loyalty  by  giving  in  on 
prices,”  a  Fujitsu  spokesman  says. 

The  need  for  more  cost-effective  sys¬ 
tems  is  also  clearly  weakening  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  keiretsu,  says  Akira  Moriia, 
consultant  at  Arthur  D.  Little.  While  for 
expensive'  mainframes,  companies  still 
might  bow  to  the  group’s  pressure,  he  says 
that  for  departmental  and  networited  per- 
sonaicomputers  “they  go  outside.’’ 

The  shackles  of  proprieury  protocols 
are  also  loosening.  Theintemational  open 
standards  movement  that  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  is  reaching 
Japan’s  shores,  according'  to  observers. 
Japanese  users  involved  in  international 
business  are  starting  to  pressure  their  do¬ 
mestic  vendors  to  provide  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  capabilities  and  standard 
Unix  operating  systems.  □ 
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•  Staffing  • 


The  Labor  Crisis 

BUILDS 


By Joanne 

nformation  systems 
managers  in  Japan  don’t  need 
an  abacus  to  figure  out  that 
there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  numbers  they 
are  trying  to  reconcile.  When 
they  add  escalating  user 
demands  and  top-level  pressure 

for  strategic  information  systems  to  applications 
backlogs  that  already  range  from  one  to  five  years, 
they  get  a  sum  far  bigger  than  current  systems  engi¬ 
neering  and  programming  staffs  can  handle. 

“If  I  were  to  choose  the  one  biggest  problem  we 
have  right  now,  it  would  be  lack  of  personnel,"  says 
Kenichi  Hayashi,  manager  ofbusiness  systems  in  one 
ofMitsubishi  Corp.’s  two  IS  departments. 

That’s  a  problem  that  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
solve  in  a  country  already  suffering  from  a  full- 
fledged  labor  drought.  Japan’s  Ministry  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  estimates  that 
there  are  currendy  25 1 ,000  fewer  programmers  and 
software  engineers  than  needed,  and  k  is  projecting 
thedef  icit  will  swell  to  965,000 by  the  year 2000. 

However,  the  numbers  really  only  tell  part  of  the 
stpry.  What  they  don’t  disclose  is  worse. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  wage  demands  that 
go  along  with  scarcity.  Daniel  Maher,  a  senior  man¬ 
aging  partner  at  consulting  firm  Chuo  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  in  Tokyo,  says  new  hires  are  expecting  and 
getting  anywhere  from  $8,000  to  $  16,000  more  than 
existing  staff,  and  wages  are  rising,  on  average,  about 
10%  to  20%  per  year. 

An  additional  complication  is  that  IS  departments 
in  Japan  have  long  been  extremely  dependent  oh 
'software  development  assistance  from  hardware 
vendors,  and  now,  at  a  time  of  maximum  work  load, 
that  support  is  being  withdrawn. 

UfidJ  recently,  it  was  common  practice  for  com¬ 
puter  vendors  to  stage-manage  and  underwrite  major 
portions  of  the  systems  development  effons  of  large 
customers. 


Kelleher 


JiniMtaBki 


“They  would  send  systems  engineers  —  in  sonte 
cases,  hundreds  of  them  —  to  work  for  major  cus¬ 
tomers  in  systems  development,”  says  Yiyi  Ogino, 
managing  director  at  International  Data  Corp.  Japan 
Ltd.  “Also,  if  they  charged  anything  at  all  for  this 
service,  they  usually  only  asked  for  a  nominal 
amount.” 

This  practice  is  usually  referred  to  as  “good  luck 
business.”  But  the  good  luck  has  now  run  out  for  the 
majority  of  customers.  Vendors  are  also  struggling 
with  labor  shortages  and  escalating  wages..The  Ni¬ 
hon  Keizai  Shhnhun  (Japan  Economic  Journo^  re- 
cendy  reported,  for  example,  that  NCR  Japan  came 
up  25%  shon  of  its  recruiting  target  for  :.cience  spe¬ 
cialists  last  year. 

That  kind  ofhiring  problem,  in  combination  with 
growing  pressures  on  hardware  pricic^,  is  causing 
many  vendors  to  conclude  that  they  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  to  subsidize  the  applicauons  development  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  customers. 

The  biggest  accounts  are,  in  many  cases,  being 
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offered  the  option  of  participating  in  joint 
dei'elopmeni  pannerships  with  vendors, 
in  which  both  sides  contribute  funds  and 
personnel.  Less  fai'ored  customers,  ho»’- 
e\  er,  are  left  to  fend  more  or  less  for  them- 
seh-es.  ^ 

G«t  wHli  th*  program 

Many  companies  are  turning  to  contract 
programming  firms  to  execute  their  appli¬ 
cation  specifications.  For  example,  CSK 
Corp.,  which  is  japan's  leading  systems 
software  development  house,  has  already 
decided  that  its  current  base  of  6,200  em¬ 
ployees  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
with  rising  demand. 

.According  to  Business  Tokyo  magazine, 
the  company  has  spent  $  107  million  over 
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.According  to  Business  Tokyo  magazine,  key  business  issue,"  Maher  explains,  “and 
the  company  has  spent  $  107  million  over  in  Asia  in  general,  it  has  long  been  seen  as  a 
the  past  two  years  on  the  creation  of  a  sign  of  failure  for  a  company  to  have  to 
training  center.  hire  outsiders  to  deal  with  its  business  is- 


Programming  in  Japan  is  vieu  ed  “as  a  sues." 


mechanical  activits',  not  a  creative  art,” 
Sat’S  G^iriel  Rozman,  information  tech¬ 
nolog)’  director  at  Ernst  &  Abung  Interna¬ 
tional. 


Traditions  of  all  kinds  are  beginning  to 
give  w?y,  however,  as  Japanese  companies 
struggle  to  reconcile  the  pressing  need  for 
ambitious  information  systems  with  the 


For  that  reason,  IS  managers  are  genet-  growing  deficits  in  systems  design  and  de- 


aJIy  less  worried  about  programmer  short¬ 
ages  than  they  are  about  scarcity  of  systems 


velopment  personnel. 

Cradle-to-grase  employment,  the  en- 


engineers  capable  of  planning  and  devel-  trenched  seniorir)’  system,  exclusive  rela- 
oping  sophisticated  information  and  com-  tionships  between  corporations  and  top 


municationssystems.  universities,  laboc 

“It  isn’t  so  eas>’  when  it  comes  to  sys-  ness  issues  outsidi 
terns  engineers," 

explains  Tsutmnu  . 

Ohta,  general  man-  “SysUms  engineering  is 
ager  of  the  IS  depan- 

metiA  at  Nissan  Mo-  Considered  a  key  btisiness  issue, 

tor  which  is  general,  it  has 

currently  emplosmg 

six  outside  firms  —  long  been  seen  as  a  sign  of 
in  addiuon  to  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  » 

IBM  dtpan- 

ment— to  assist  with  to  hire  outsiders  to  deal  with 
not  onlv  the  design,  d  i  ■  „ 

but  also  the  engi-  busmess  tssues. 

fleering  of  large-  DllMMlItr 

scale  systems.  CIlS  CHpirS  4  Lybrild 

This  is  not  an  ap-  . 

proach  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  particularly  happy  with,  Ohu  says. 


universities,  taboos  on  taking  core  busi¬ 
ness  issues  outside  the  corporate  family, 
the  automatic  relega- 


.  tionofwomentome- 

^ineeringis  ~  of 

,  .  .  these  long-standing 

business  issue,  totems  are  beginning 

\eneral,  it  has  “  f”"  of 

*  intractable  personnel 

!  as  a  sign  of  shortages. 

npanytohave  Mitsubishi,  a, 

*  example,  broke  with 

S  to  deal  with  tradition  this  year 

•  f>  and  started  recruit- 

tissues.  . 

ing  midcareer  sys- 
Itltr  terns  professionals. 

4  Lybrild  The  company  took 

.  this  step  only  after 

trying  a  number  of 
other  tactics  to  cope  with  a  rising  tide  of 


“It’s  very  expensive,  and  these  firms  lack  systems  development  and  support  re- 
kf)owlcdgeoftheindusiry,"headds.  quests,  including  reorganizing  its  IS  de- 

However,  Ohta  says,  he  doesn’t  have  panment  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  sys- 
muchcboiceatthemomem.  terns  development  to  individual  business 


it  isn’t  only  the  expense  or  the  lack  of  areas. 


specialized  knowledge  that  makes  dealing 
with  outside  contractors,  such  as  consult¬ 
ing  firms  and  systems  integrators,  a  diffi- 


For  a  company  like  Mitsubishi,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  hire  IS  personnel  trained  in  other 
places  represents  a  big  step  into  the  un- 


culi  step  for  Japanese  companies,  accord-  known.  Hiring  fresh  out  of  colleges  and 
ing  to  Maher.  universities  has  long  been  a  near  sacrosanct 

“Systems  engineering  is  considered  a  corporate  policy  in  Japan. 


This  practice,  along  with  cradle-to- 
grave  employment,  has  been  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Japan’s  famously  cohesive  corpo¬ 
rate  cultures.  By  plucking  new’  employees 
fresh  from  the  classroom,  companies  were 
able  to  inculcate  them  w’ith  the  company’s 
panicular  values  and  philosophies  and  cre¬ 
ate  maximum  personal  identification  with 
the  company’s  goals. 

Hormony  ?s.  expirieiK* 

Bringing  older,  experienced  workers 
trained  by  other  companies  into  such  a 
carefully  balanced  environment  means 
running  the  risk  of  introducing  foreign 
ideasand  disharmony. 

Among  other  things,  the  hiring  of  out¬ 
siders  upsets  the  sentorit)'  system,  raising 
the  specter  of  Western-style  competition 
andback-biting. 

Clearly,  however,  many  companies  feel 
that  the  current  situation  warrants  taking 
those  risks.  According  to  the  S'ibon  Keizai 
Shimbun,  financial  services  companies  are 
moving  aggressively  in  this  direction,  and 
three  of  Japan’s  leading  city  banks  have  al¬ 
ready  hired  a  total  of  1 50  midcareer  woric- 
ers. 

Equally  revolutionary  is  the  fict  that 
many  lai^c  companies  are  starting  to  re¬ 
cruit  outside  their  collegiate  oetworics,  ex¬ 
tending  offers  to  graduates  not  only  of  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-tier  private  universities  but 
even  low’ -prestige  technical  schools  run  by 
the  prefectures. 

According  to  Maher,  corporations  are 
lining  up  to  solicit  these  non-pedigreed 
students.  “The  technical  schools  are  get¬ 
ting  swamped,"  he  says.  “Each  male  gradu¬ 
ate  now  has  at  least  three  offers  to  consid¬ 
er.” 

Women,  so  far,  have  not  benefited 
greatly  from  the  new  liberalism  in  hiring 
policies.  IS  departments,  and  Japanese 
companies  as  a  whole,  are  sdll  largely  male 
preserves. 

Women  tiptoe  throagh  the  scene  car¬ 
rying  tea  for  visitors  or  hauling  briefcases 
and  heavy  equipment,  but  these  omnipres¬ 
ent  “office  ladies”  are  regarded  as  decora¬ 
tion,  not  professionals  in  training. 

Women  already  outnumber  men  on 
college  campuses,  however.  And  by  the 
time  that  the  estimated  90,000  of  them  are 
ready  to  graduate  in  March  1991,  some 
employment  expens  say  they  believe  that 
cennpanies  will  he  ready  to  break  that  last 
taboo.  □ 

Kelleher  Is  a  Computer  world 
Features  Editor. 
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Mixing 

High  Tech 
High  Rises 


ByPAULGILLIN 


Japan’s  sizzling  economy  and  the  global  de¬ 
mand  for  massive  construction  projects  has 
transformed  the  country’s  construction  in¬ 
dustry  from  a  bricks-and-mortar  environment 
into  a  high-tech  hotbed.  Taisei  Corp.,  Japan’s 
third  largest  construction  firm,  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  that  trend. 

Success  in  the  Japanese  construction  industry  de-' 
pendson  controlling  coats  while  navigating  a  maze  of 
government  restrictions.  Taisei  claims  to  be  the 
leader  in  applying  computer  technology  to  design 
and  planning. 

Taisei,  with  $10  billion  in  revenue,  is  applying 
computer  modeling  to  the  staggeringly  complex  task 
of  building  giant  structures  such  as  power  plants, 
bridges  and  the  No.  1  Tokyo  municipal  government 
building,  which  will  be  Japan’s  tallest  skyscraper 
when  it  is  completed  in  April  199 1 . 

The  company’s  love  affair  with  technology  dates 
back  to  l958,  when  Taisei  formed  a  technology  re¬ 
search  subsidiary.  The  commitment  was  reinforced 
in  1961,  when  it  became  the  first  Japanese  construc¬ 
tion  r irnrto  install  a  mainframe  computer. 

Today,  Taisei  employs  more  than  12,500  people 
in  17  countries.  That  work  force  is  armed  with  more 
than  }, 200  personal  computers,  workstations  and 
lermmals,  which  translates  into  an  employee-to-PC 
ratio  of  4ii. 

Ttisei’s  iraent,  however,  is  to  halve  that  ratio  by 
the  year  2000,  an  unusually  aggressive  goal  in  the 
fieldwcHlc'-intensive  construction  industry.  M^re 
than  one-third  of  the  12  5  employees  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  work  on  civil  engineering 
or  computer-aided  design  (CAD)  applications,  most 
in  lockstep  with  user  departments. 

Haruo  Nabeshima,  Taisei’s  affable  IS  director, 
says  technology  has  been  pan  and  parcel  of  the  firm’s 
culture  for  the  30  years  he  has  been  there.  “My  per¬ 
sonal  goal  is  to  realize  construction  without  people 


As  director  of  IS  at  construction 


compony  Toisei/ 

Haruo  Nabashima's  perional  goo) 


is  to  achieve  construction 
without  people  and 


a  production  environnwnt 


without  paper 
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uid  a  completely  paperless  production  en¬ 
vironment,”  he  says. 

Though  paper  is  still  verj'  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  company’s  offices  in  the  thriv¬ 
ing  Shinfuku  business  district,  Taisei  has 
made  some  major  strides  toward  taking  the 
labor  out  of  project  design  and  estimation. 
The  company  employs  17  discrete  soft¬ 
ware  sv'stetns  in  its  planning  and  bidding 
process,  and  it  has  just  completed  a  four- 
year  effon  to  integrate  those  systems  into  a 
master  design  tool.  Among  the  tools  Taisei 
engineers  have  are  the  following: 

•  A  laptop  computer-based  system  for 
roughing  out  plans  and  proposals  at  the  di¬ 
ene’s  sice.  The  company  added  graphics  to 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3/J  Japa¬ 
nese  language  spreadsheet  to  allow  engi¬ 
neers,  for  example,  to  simulate  a  building's 
exterior  view  from  within  a  spreadsheet. 

•  A  schematic  design  and  proposal  system 
that  enables  an  engineer  to  mode)  height 
and  shadow'  restriedons,  simulate  a  build¬ 
ing’s  volume  and  generate  cost  estimates 
while  sdD  in  the  proposal  stage. 

•  Three-  and  four-'dimensional  landscape 
simulations  that  show  a  proposed  building 
and  its  surroundings.  The  images  can  be 
combined  into  an  animated  sequence  to 
simulate,  for  example,  a  walk  around  the 
building’s  grounds. 

•  Construction  analysis  systems  that  cre¬ 
ate  solid  modds  or  wire-mesh  diagrams 
showing  things  such  as  the  stress  points  of 
a  design,  the  effects  of  air  flow  over  a 
domed  smjcture  and  a  building’s  earth¬ 
quake  tolerance. 

•  Systems  for  modeling  concrete  structur¬ 


al  frames  and  internal 
utility  systems  such 
as  air  conditioning. 

From  the  models,  en¬ 
gineers  can  generate 
complete  construction 
plans  and  parts  lists. 

Taisei’s  crowning 
CAD  achievement  is  a 
system  that  connects 
its  various  design  pac¬ 
kages  to  create  a  cen¬ 
tral  daubase  for  an  en¬ 
tire  construction  proj¬ 
ect.  Loran-T,  the  four- 
year,  $8  million  proj¬ 
ect,  has  functions  for 
modeling  the  physical 
properties  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  simulating  the 
schematic  design,  lay¬ 
ing  in  utiliev'  equipment  and  performing 
structural  analysis.  Loran-T  is  integrated 
with  a  graphical  three-dimensional  data¬ 
base  that  can  show  how  designs  will  appear 
when  they  become  a  finished  structure. 

The  key  is  the  central  database  of  proj¬ 
ect  specifications.  Discrete  modules  such 
as  cost  accounting  and  project  planning 
can  tap  into  the  project  data  to  generate  de¬ 
tailed  estimates  of  project  costs  before  a 
shovelful  of  earth  is  turned.  Loran-T  runs 
on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Vaxstation 
3 100  with  an  IBM  30V0  interface. 

“Tliis  is  a  totally  integrated  CAD  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  building  model  at  the  nucle¬ 
us,”  says  Naonobu  Fujita,  general  manager 
of  the  research  and  information  depart¬ 


ment  in  Taisei’s  design 
and  proposal  division. 
“We  arc  actually  cre¬ 
ating  a  mock-up  model 
of  the  building,  which 
becomes  more  accu¬ 
rate  as  we  go  along.” 

A  demonstration  of 
a  building  model 
shows  Loran-T  gener- 
atinga  3-Dsolids  mod¬ 
el  of  a  building  super¬ 
structure  from  a  set  of 
specifications.  Engi¬ 
neers  can  enter  speci¬ 
fications  for  some¬ 
thing  such  as  an  air- 
conditioning  system 
and  Loran-T  will  gen¬ 
erate  the  parts  require¬ 
ments,  create  a  cross- 
section  diagram  of  the  building  showing 
the  location  of  the  air-conditioning  ducts 
and  then  generate  a  full-color  simulation  of 
the  building’s  interior  showing  the  ducts 
overhead.  Csers  can  “walk  through”  the 
building  for  a  simulated  visual  inspection. 

Backing  up  Taisei’s  high-tech  infra¬ 
structure  is  a  backbone  network  that  pro¬ 
vides  high-speed  communications  be¬ 
tween  its  Tokyo  headquarters  and  12 
branch  ofTices  throughout  Japan.  The  in- 
house  networic  features  Ethernet  commu¬ 
nications  on  each  of  the  26  floors  that  Tai¬ 
sei  occupies,  along  with  dual  50M  bii/sec. 
hyperchannels  that  automatically  back 
each  other  up.  The  netwoik  supports 
voice,  dataand  full-motion  v'ideo. 

More  than  1,500  miles  of  leased-line 
communications  link  offices  throughout 
Japan  at  speeds  from  384K  to  3M  bit/sec. 
A  critical  tributary  covers  the  geognphic 
triangle  formed  by  the  firm’s  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  offices  and  its  Totsuka  research 
center.  Thatlifeline  network  usesacombi- 
nation  of  3M  and  1.5M  bh/sec.  lines  to 
provide  speed  and  redundancy.  The  whole 
network  is  monitored  by  a  network  man¬ 
agement  system  that  Taisei,  like  many  Jap¬ 
anese  companies,  developed  itself. 

The  next  step,  says  Yasuhiro  Takaha- 
shi,  senior  systems  engineer  in  IS,  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  communications  network  to  an  es¬ 
timated  3,000  construction  sices  world¬ 
wide  by  tying  them  to  the  corporate 
network  via  a  value-added  netwoik.  There 
is  sdU  plenty*  to  be  done.  While  90%  of 
Taisei’s  wotksiations  in  the  head  office 
and  branclf  locations  are  networked,  only 
^ut  20%  of  the  1 ,200  fidd  devils  in  the 
field  are  connected.  □ 


Go  Team! 

TAISEI'S  development  approach  typifies  the  team  orientation  that  Jap¬ 
anese  companies  take  for  granted  and  many  U.S.  organizations  envy. 

The  information  systems  department  was  only  one  of  four  players  on  the 
project  to  build  Loran-T.  a  start-to-finish  integrated  CAD  system.  Employees 
from  the  architectural  design,  structural  design  and  utility  equipment  user  or¬ 
ganizations  were  on  the  development  team. 

Development  was  then  split  into  five  task-force  committees  responsible  for 
different  segments  of  the  final  product:  three-dimensional  building  model  da¬ 
tabase;  system  environment;  estimation  system;  drafting  CAD  system;  and 
engineering  document  system. 

Each  development  team  included  representatives  from  both  user  and  IS 
departments.  Design  proceeded  in  parallel,  with  coding  farmed  out  to  a  con¬ 
tract  software  house. 

Involving  users  in  system  design  seems  natural  for  Haruo  Nabeshima.  Tai- 
sei's  general  manager  of  IS.  A  civil  engineer  by  training,  Nabeshima  came  into 
the  IS  position  three  years  ago  with  no  technical  background  or  computer 
training.  —  Paul  Gillin 


ToImI  seftwert  creates  J-D  models 
of  building  superstructures 
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•  Planning  And  Decision-Making  • 

The  Consensus  Is: 
Group  Process 

S  1  O  W  S  Decisions 

BY  AMIELKORNEL 

Are  the  demands  of  fast-paced  technological  change  ona 

collision  course  with  traditional  methods  of  decision-making  in 
Japan?  Some  people  think  so,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  project 
planning  and  budget  definition  can  be  a  slow  and  painful  process  in  a 
country  where  risk-taking  and  personal  initiative  are  largely 

frowned  upon  and  consensus  is  all-im- 

process  takes  so  long 
that  by  the  time  it  is  done,  many  issues 
aren’t  relevant  any  more,”  says  Gabriel 
Rozman,  information  technology  di¬ 
rector  at  Ernst  &  Young  International. 

What  is  also  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
long  process  of  consensus-building  and 
compromise  is  focus,  says  Yoichiro  Sa- 
kuma,  a  consultant  at  Arthur  D.  Little, 

Inc.  Because  achieving  consensus  re¬ 
quires  reconciling  contradictory  views 
among  managers  and  even  low-level 
staff,  objeaives  can  become  blurred. 

Both  Sakuma  and  Rozman  blame  the 
traditional  Japanese  approach  to  proj¬ 
ect  planning  for  a  large  pan  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  systems  development  backlogs  that 
most  Japanese  companies  have  accu¬ 
mulated.  Breaking  a  project  into  man¬ 
ageable  chunks  and  weighing  the  rela¬ 
tive  imponance  of  project  objectives  is  ‘‘against  the  worked  for  the  last  four  years,  “ideas  are  shared  with 
Japanese  culture,”  assens  Rozman,  who  has  spent  a  few  peers  and  spread  laterally.  By  die  time  they  get 
years  doing  consulting  work  in  Japan.  “Dividing  to  me,  they’ve  been  sold.”  That  is  in  contrast  to  the 
an  application  into  modules  and  assigning  priori-  American  decision-making  process,  in  which  “99% 
ties,”  he  says,  “is  [considered]  insulting  because  of  the  ideas  never  go  anywhere,  not  because  the)'’re 
you’re  (filing  one  persop  his  application  is  more  notgood,butbecausenoonebaysin,”hesay5. 
valuable  than  another’s.”  Still,  for  U.S.  companies  dying  to  do  business  in 

But  what  Sakuma  and  others  see  as  counterpro-  Japan,  the  decision-making  process  can  seem  ago- 
ductive,  Charles  Cronheim  sees  as  “quiet  and  gradu-  nizingly  sluggish.  “There  is  a  long  period  of  building 
al”  and,  ultimately,  more  sensible.  Cionheim,  direc-  trust,  getting  to  know  the  company ...  It  can  take  as 
cor  of  information  systems  at  Mobil  Sekiyu  long  as  two  years  to  get  a  complete  agreement,”  says 
Kabushiki  Kaisha,  says  that  in  Japan,  where  he  has  Marie  K.  Shull,  manager  of  business  development  at 
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EDS  Japan  Ltd.  Once  (he  agreement 
has  been  made,  however,  “the  Japa¬ 
nese  personal  commitment  is  as 
strong  as  a  legal  document,”  Roz- 
manadds.  >  ' 

The  archety  pal  decision-making 
process  —  budgeting  —  exempli¬ 
fies  the  Japanese  method  of  plan¬ 
ning.  With  the  payback  from  their 
IS  insestments  difficult  to  quantify-, 
Japanese  companies  prefer  to  set 
strict  limits  on  spending.  “Most 
companies  compute  their  IS  budget 
as  a  percentage  of  the  next  year’s  ex¬ 
pected  revenue,”  says  Yutaka  Kato, 
a  professor  at  Kobe  University  ’s 
School  of  Business  .Administration. 
.As  a  result,  IS  managers  don’t  know 
how  much  they’ll  ha^•e  to  spend 
from  year  to  year,  which  makes 
planning  difficult.  Multiyear  pro- 
jeas  can  suddenly  lose  their  funding 
because  of  unexpected  downswings 
in  business. 

In  some  companies,  however, 
long-range  planning  provides  IS 
with  a  buffer  against  year-to-year 
fluctuations.  The  Sumitomo  Bank 
Ltd.,  the  world’s  second  largest 
bank,  sets  spending  according  to 
five-  to  10-year  plans,  says  Yo- 
shiyuki  Fujii,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  operations  administration. 

Other  companies  are  anempting 
to  make  planning  more  responsive 
to  IS  requirements  by  bringing  the 
two  functions  together,  often  under 
a  top  executive.  Last  year,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Fuji  Photo  Film  Co.  established 
a  corporate  planning  section  dealing 
^^th  corporate  business,  logistics 
and  information.  “That  kind  of  ar- 
_>  rangement  is  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon  in  Japan,”  says  Hiroaki  Osuga, 
manager  of  Fuji’s  systems  planning 
and  data  processing  depanment. 

In  some  organizations,  tradition¬ 
al  consensus  methods  are  being  pre- 
sersed,  but  the  decision-making 
group  is  changing  to  fit  the  times. 
Taisei  Construction  Co.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  works  on  what  it  calls  an  “open 
team”  system  in  which  any  group 
can  create  a  development  team  with 
IS.  As  a  result,  a  group  can  develop 
an  application  more  quickly  while 
keeping  focus  on  the  initial  goal. 
Says  Naonobu  Fujita,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  research:  “We  create  task 
forces  to  minimize  the  time  we  have 
to  spend  making  decisions.”  □ 


byamielKornel 

Often  accused  of  imitating  U.S.  technol¬ 
ogy,  Japan  has  clearly  set  its  sights  on 
achieving  innovative  preeminence. 

.(Signs  of  this  resolve  are  everywhere.  Con¬ 
sider  the  following: 

•  Two-thirds  of  Japanese  managers  surveyed 
last  year  by  J apan’s  Science  and  Technology 

.Agency  cited  strengthened  research  tween  man  and  machine  is  arguably 
and  development  as  their  primary  the  most  pressing  area  .of  Japanese 
goal.  research.  The  Kanji  character  set’s 

•  Japanese  capital  investment  in  roughly  7,000  ideographs  make  C)'p- 
manufacniring  plants,  equipment  ing  a  nightmare,  and  altho>ugh  the 
and  research  has  risen  150%  during  simplified  Katakana  character  set 
the  past  five  years  to  an  estimated  has  at  least  made  personal  computer 
SbOObillionin  1990.  useapossibility,t}'pingisstills]ow. 

•  Nearly  a  quaner  of  Japan’s  capital  As  a  result,  voice  recognition  and 

investment  last  year  uent  into  new  touch-panel  technologies  are  high 
products  and  research,  up  from  14%  priorities.  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
in  1980.  Telephone  Corp.  (NTT)  is  work- 

All  ofthis  research  and  monetaiy  ing  on  a  voice  recognition  system 
muscle  is  finding  its  .way  into  many  that  it  reportedly  hopes  to  have  on 
informationsystems-relatedareas.  the  market  in  about  a  year’s  time. 
Improving  the  interface  be-  Sony  Corp.  and  Canon  Ltd.  have 
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Armed  with 


technologies, 

Japanese 

industry 

seeks  to 

hone  its 

competitive 

abilities 


begun  to  offer  notebook-size  PCs  ■ 
that  use  touch-sensitive  screens  and 
pens  that  allow  handwritten  entr\'  of 
text  and  data. 

At  the  chip  level,  researchers  are 
seeking  new  levels  of  component 
density.  In  an  NTT  project,  re¬ 
searchers  are  developing  X-ray 
lithographic  techniques  for  making 
advanced,  more  densely  packed 
chips.  Backed  by  13  of  Japan’s  big¬ 
gest  electronics  and  semiconductor 
manufacturers,  the  project,  to  be 
completed  in  thq  year  2000,  has 
gained  f ^nancingof  $  100  million. 

Companies  are  also  looking  at 
increasing  the  speed  of  circuit  ele¬ 
ments.  At  Hiuchi  Ltd.,  researcli  tar¬ 
geting  gallium  arsenide,  supercon¬ 
ductors  and  optoelectronics  is 
expected  to  lead  to  nonsilicon  ele¬ 
ments  offering  improved  perfor¬ 
mance.  Hitachi  spent  $2.8  billion  — 
5.8%  of  sales  —  on  R&D  last  year, 
the  company  says. 

Making  components  smaller 


does  not  ensure  long-term  techno¬ 
logical  advance,  however.  The 
next  step,  according  to  Michiyuki 
Uenohara,  u-ho  recently  retired 
from  the  post  of  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  R&D  at  NEC 
Corp.,  is  to  look  for  “completely 
new  architectures  [that],  without 
increasing  density  of  integration,  al¬ 
low  an  improvement  in  through¬ 
put.” 

TipoltiMictiMrg 

This  search  will  be  one  of  many 
R&D  projects  on  which  NEC  re¬ 
portedly  plans  to  spend  a  total  of 
roughly  $  1 .7  billion  in  1990. 

Artificial  intelligence  is  also  a 
major  focus.  Just  one  example  is  a 
neural  netwoiic  project  initiated  by 
Hitachi  last  year.  In  an  early  test  ap¬ 
plication,  researchers  have  been 
able  to  design  a  securities  system 
that  selects  ideal  combinations  of 
stock  investments  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  previously  required,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  company. 

Most  communications-related 
R&D  in  Japan  is  carried  out  in  the 
laboratories  of  NTT,  which  spends 
more  money  than  any  other  compa¬ 
ny  in  the  world  on  investments  in 
new  equipment  and  research.  NTT 
is  betting  on  nc«'  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  (ISDN)  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  be  available  country¬ 
wide  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Kohji  Ohboshi,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  corporate 
strategy  planning,  said  the  company 
projects  35,000  ISDN  subscribers 
by  the  end  of  1991  and  750,000  by 
1995. 

Although  vendors  are  hot  on  the 
R&D  trail,  there  is  little  domestic 
demand  for  breakthrough  IS  prod¬ 
ucts.  Japanese  IS  users  seem  content 
to  remain  well  behind  technology’s 
leading  edge. 

As  a  result,  Japanese  vendors 
count  on  the  readiness  of  foreign  us¬ 
ers  to  embrace  new  technology'  to 
drive  their  research  efforts.  In  fact, 
new  products  and  technologies  are 
often  tested  in  the  U.S.  before  being 
used  back  home. 

“We  usually  introduce  new 
technology  into  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  first,”  Uenohara  says.  “Japanese 
users . ...  prefer  waiting  until  some¬ 
one  else  tries  it.” 

One  exception  is  expen  systems 
development,  which  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  pursuing  aggressively. 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo  Ltd.  is 
workingwith  Xerox  Corp.  redevel¬ 
op  an  expen  system  application  for 
U  nix  workstations  that  will  evaluate 
leasing  proposals,  according  to 
Mario  Tachibana,  assisunt  manager 
in  the  bank’s  corporate  advisory  di¬ 
vision. 

Chemicals  maker  Mitsubishi  Ka- 
sei  is  building  an  application  that 
would  allow  researchers  to  simulate 
stages  of  organic  synthesis. 

Also,  'at  The  Sumitomo  Bank 
Ltd.,  expen  systems  arc  already  per¬ 
forming  such  jobs  as  market  fore- 
castir^  and  tax  consulting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kunihiro  Ohbayashi,  general 
manager  of  the  systems  develop¬ 
ment  depanmem.  Another  10  such 
systems  are  under  development  for 
applications  such  as  business  pro¬ 
motion  suppon  and  customer  credit 
analysis.  □ 
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4  Day  in  tVve 

BY  Lori  Valigra 


Around  7:00  a.m.  each 
morning,  as  the  sun  rises 
in  Tokyo,  Yoshiyuki  Fujii 
and  about  10  million  other 
Japanese  “salarymen” 
board  crammed  trains  for  work.  By 
the  time  they  return  home,  the  moon 
will  be  high  in  the  sky. 

The  image  of  the  blue- 
suited  workaholic  is  alive 
and  well  in  today’s  Japan. 

For  Fujii,  waking  at  7  a.m. 
and  returning  home  at  1 1 
p.m.  is  a  normal  day’s 
work.  But  it’s  a  day  that' 
brings  him  enjoyment  and 
reward. 

As  assistant  general 
manager  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  administration  de¬ 
partment  (OAD)  of  The 
Sumitomo  Bank  Ltd. 
based  in  Tokyo,  Fujii  is 
responsible  for  general 
planning  of  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  the  bank’s  global 
ctMnputer  system  and  net¬ 
work,  computer  facilities 
management,  budget  con¬ 
trol  as  well  as  coordinat¬ 
ing  his  suff  of  eight.  His 
departmem  manages 
hardware  and  software 
for  the  bank. 

The  38-year-old  Fujii 
is  no  stranger  to  hard  work;  his 
bank,  based  in  the  merchant  pon  of 
Osaka,  is  known  for  driving  its  em¬ 
ployees  hard. 

“Sumitomo  people  are  very  ded¬ 
icated  to  their  work.  They  act  as  if 
they  are  bank  directors  gr  manag¬ 
ers,”  says  Fujii,  who  holds  an  eco¬ 
nomics  degree  from  the  prestigious 
Tokyo  University. 


.As  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
Japanese  banks,  renowned  for  its 
bottom-line  focus,  Sumitomo 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  more 
gentlemanly  Tokyo  banking  circle, 
which  generally  is  slower  to  react  to 
new  banking  opportunities.  So  do 
its  profits:  It  has  the  highest  earn¬ 


ings  among  the  13  Japanese  city 
banks  and  the  third  largest  fund  vol¬ 
ume.  Japanese  banks  have  tradition¬ 
ally  held  lots  of  assets  but  were  shy 
of  profits  compared  with  banks  in 
other  partsofthc  world. 

Analysts  here  compare  Sumito¬ 
mo’s  corporate  culture  with  that  of 
Citibank  NA.  The  bank  is  position¬ 
ing  itself  to  become  an  international 


player,  a  trait  that  shows  in  its  em¬ 
ployees:  Rather  than  eating  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Japanese  breakfast  of  fish, 
Fujii  opts  for  toast,  coffee  and  some 
fruit  or  yogurt.  He  spends  about  30 
minutes  with  his  two  young  sons  be¬ 
fore  boarding  the  crowded  train  in 
northwestern  Tokyo  for  the  45- 
minute  commute  into  the 
city’s  business  hub  in 
Marunouchi.  That  is 
shoner  than  the  average 
commute 'of  more  than 
one  hour  that  most  To¬ 
kyoites  face,  but  he  still 
has  enough  time  to  scan 
the  morning  paper  before 
arriving  at  the  office 
around  8:15a.m. 

Like  most  J  apanese  of¬ 
fices,  Sumitomo  has  an 
open  floor  arrangement  in 
which  each  manager  sits  at 
the  head  of  a  long  row  of 
desks  so  that  all  employ- 
'  ees  can  easily  see  each  oth¬ 
er.  In  his  office  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  bank’s 
Tokyo  headquarters,  Fujii 
Stans  his  day  by  checking 
his  schedule  book  to  see  if 
he  must  make  any  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 

Although  he  meets  in¬ 
dividually  with  his  staff 
every  week,  the  group  holds  a  20- 
minute  meeting  each  morning  to  re¬ 
view  general  announcements  and 
woric  schedules.  Following  that  is 
another  hour-long  meeting  at  which 
section  chiefs,  including  Fujii,  give  . 
updates  on  their  current  activities 
and  discuss  any  problems  and  future 
plans.  Some  days  there  are  deputy 
managers  or  general  managers  (a 


Yoshiyuki  FujH's  day,  like  that  of  many  Japanese 
'salarymen,'  often  extends  late  into  the  night 
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is  Manag^^ 


level  abov€  Fujii)  at  the  meetings  to 
discuss  general  banking  policy.  Fujii 
spends  about  two-thirds  of  each  day 
in  meetings.  Most  of  the  time,  the 
various  meetings  focus  on  the  global 
information  networic  that  OAD  ad¬ 
ministers.  Recently,  discussions 
have  centered  on  OAD’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  budget. 

“Basically,  we  are  always  work¬ 
ing  on  a  different  part  of  the  budget. 
The  key  is  to  try  to  see  what  the  oth¬ 
er  banks  are  doing  through  pub¬ 
lished  information  and  opinions. 
We  look  at  how  they  operate  their 
systems  and  develop  sofmare  and 
their  philosophy  of  utilizing  infor¬ 
mation  systems  or  promoting  busi¬ 
ness.  This  helps  us  determine  oiir 
domestic  and  international  budget,” 
Fujiiexplains. 

Another  focus  of  recent  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  the  availability  of  auto¬ 
matic  teller  machines  (ATMs)  on 
Sundays,  which  will  happen  next 
spring.  Currently,  ATMs  are  opera¬ 
tional  from  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  although  they  close  by  7  p.m.  on 
weekdays.  “We  must  prepare  for 
the  Sunday  openings  and  set  up  our 
facilities  and  maintenance  teams  for 
ATM  planning.  Our  customers  are 
not  very  tolerant  [of  failures],  unlike 
their  American  or  European  coun¬ 
terparts.”  Fujii  says. 

Beyond  the  uswol 

I  While  most  meetings  are  routine, 
there  are  also  problem-solving  ses¬ 
sions,  some  prompted  by  headline¬ 
grabbing  disasters  at  other  banks. 
Events  at  Mitsubishi  Bank  have 
provoked  a  number  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  in  recent  years. 

Following  an  underground  fire 


near  Mitsubishi’s  computer  center 
in  Tokyo  in  the  mid-1980s,  Mitsu¬ 
bishi’s  ATMs  were  knocked  out  for 
a  day.  This  was  the  first  large  net- 
worit  disaster,  starting  a  rush  in  Ja¬ 
pan  to  build  backup  computer  cen¬ 
ters.  Sumitomo  decided  to  build  a 
$20-30  million  dollar  backup  com¬ 
puter  center  in  Kawasaki,  just  out- 
sideTokyo. 

'^Salarymen  are  not  just 
workaholics.  They  enjoy  a 
personal  life,  too.  They  are 
hard-working  and  hard- 
playing.  ” 

Yosklyiki  Fijii 


Mitsubishi  had  another  mishap 
this  spring,  when  it  reportedly  shut 
off  voltage  to  its  ATMs  while  con¬ 
ducting  routine  maintenance  on  the 
power  facility  one  Saturday,  which 
caused  the  system  to  crash.  “That 
caused  a  series  of  meetings  at  Sumi¬ 
tomo  to  look  at  our  operations,”  Fu¬ 
jii  says. 

Following  the  morning  meetings 
and  an  hour’s  lunch  break  in  the 
company  cafeteria,  Fujii  may  attend 
another  meeting,  sift  through  a  foot- 
high  stack  of  IS  documentation  and 
banking  and  IS  magazines  that  arrive 
daily  at  his  desk,  or  make  overseas 
telephone  calls  to  technical  people 
in  OAD  departments  in  London  and 
New  York.  The  purpose  of  these 
calls  is  to  coordinate  the  worldwide 
network  and  to  make  sure  there  are 
no  problems. 

In  addition  to  his  work,  Fujii  pe¬ 


riodically  gives  lectures’  to  engi¬ 
neering  students  at  local  universi¬ 
ties.  Several  times  a  week,  after 
finally  wrapping  up  his  office  work 
at  8  p.m.  or  9  p.m.,  he  and  his  staff, 
colleagues  from  other  companies, 
bosses  or  college  friends  go  to  the 
nearby  Palace  Hotel  or  a  beer  hall  to 
unwind  over  drinks  for  about  an 
hour.  Though  Fujii  stresses  that 
these  famous  salaryman  drinking 
bouts  are  not  necessary  once  em¬ 
ployees  enter  the  management 
ranks,  they  are  critical  for  younger 
employees  esublishing  contaas  and 
building  group  morale. 

Because  Fujii  usually  g^ts  home 
around  11  p.m.  or  midnight  five 
days  a  week  and  sometimes  takes 
work  home,  he  only  sees  his  two 
boys  briefly  in  die  morning,  when 
he  checks  on  them  in  bed  each  night, 
and  on  the  weekends,  when  he  plays 
catch  or  goes  on  bicycle  rides  with 
them. 

Even  Sumitomo’s  president  is. 
stressing  the  importance  of  leisure 
activities  and  the  company  intercom 
blurts  out  exercise  routines  for  five 
minutes  every  afternoon.  Still,  Fujii 
and  other  Japanese  salarymen  regu¬ 
larly  put  in  long  hours  and  enjoy 
them. 

“But  salarymen  are  not  just 
woikaholics,”  Fujii  says,  who  plays 
“go”  (a  Japanese  board  game), 
“shogi”  (Japanese  chess),  golf  or 
reads  when  he  has  spare  time. 
“They  enjoy  a  personal  life,  too. 
They  are  hard-working  and  hard- 
playing.”  □ 

Vaugra  Is  The  Tokyo 
Bureau  Chief  For  The  Idg 
Newsservice. 
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The  IBM  RISC  System/ 

Designing  on  any  other  workstation 


^  hatever  you're  creating,  you'll  sail  into  a  whole 
new  age  with  anv  of  the  four  PO^  ERstations  in  the 

RISCSystem/60b()  - 

lamiK.  Because 
POW  ER  (Perform¬ 
ance  Optimization 
With  Enhanced  R1S(^) 
processing  c^n  give 
vou  performance 
you've  probably  onlv 
dreamed  about: 


up  to  four  instructions  per  machine  cvde,  42  MIPS 
and  13  MFLOPS.  Suddenly,  complex  designs  don't 
take  eons  anymore. 

The  four  RISC  System/60(M)  POWERslations 
feature  a  range  of  graphics  processors  from  grayscale 
to  Supergraphics  to  satisfy  any  graphics  demand. 

Great  news  for  Power  Seekers  working  on  animation, 
scientific  visualization,  medical  imaging  and  engi¬ 
neering  solutions  like  CADAM^  CAEDS™  and  CATIA!" 
And  for  electrical  design  automation,  there’s  I  BM's 
all  new  CRDS""  and  an  arsenal  of  over  60  EDA  appli- 


n  M  nsc  sr<v«oao  »«i  CMOS  •«  I 
caos  •*  n«n<a*  o' M 

nMOMo  '  <MDK#^foaumSvnacat 


Strn«»ct  tK  '  eMConi  >990  MngmmonW 


6000  family. 

will  seem  downright  primitive. 


cations  from  more  than  a  dozen  vendors. 

With  every  POWERstation,  you  can  get  an  almost 
unimaginable  palette  of  16  million  colors,  which  gives 
you  3  D  images  so  realistic,  they  fairly  leap  off  the 
screen,  with  super  sharp  resolution  of  1,280x1,024  pixels. 
And  when  its  time  to  call  in  the  heavy  artillerv.  the 
POWERstation  730  draws  nearly  one  million  vec¬ 
tors  per  second.  Like  all  POWERstations.  it  can  come 
complete  with  its  own  graphics  processor,  freeing  the 
POWER  processor  to  rapidly  create  and  analyze  your 
designs.  All  at  prices  that  won’t  sink  anybody's  budget. 


So  if  vou’re  tired  of  paddling  upstream  w  ith 
vesterdavs  performance,  call  wur  IBM  marketing 

representative  or  .  . 

Business  Partner  to 
find  out  more  about 
the  RISC  Svstem/6000 
family.  For  literature, 
call  r  800  IBM-6676, 
ext.  991. 

Civilization  never 
looked  so  good. 


For  the  Power  Seeker. 


Introducing  the  laser  printer 
to  buy  if  price  is  the  first  thing 
you  look  at, 


or  the  last 


<'rt*ative  flexibility,  too. 

So  whether  your 
first  requirement  is 
price,  performance  or 
flexibility,  the  new 


othw  laser  jirinter  in  ‘Deaief  prices  will  vary. 

its  price  range. 

For  the  $am<‘  price  as  th«*  HP  s|M*etl  and  fr-alun^s  to  meel  your 

I^serfet  IIP,  the  IBM  l,aserfVinler  F  exar  t  m^r-ds.  And  that  mak»*s  it  the 

gives  vfHJ  all  the  advantages  of  lasrT  only  affonlable  las«*r  jirinter  that  lets 

quality  fHJtput  25%  faster,  with  four  vou  huv  now  and  gniw  later, 
times  the  fiaptT  (capacity;  and  twict*  For  example,  if  you  di'r  ide  you 

the  number  of  font  skits.  want  faster  printing,  you  can  dtiuhle 

Plus  th*‘  IBM  luiserPrinter  K  is  lln'  I  js»‘rl Vinter  K’s  sfn*!’!!.  Or  if  your 
unique  in  its  price  range  becausr-  it  softwan-  n'quin-s  AiIoIm-  I’ostS-ript' 

lets  you  customize  vour  (irintiTS  languag*-.  it  r  an  give  you  that 


IBM  I..aserFVinter  E 
should  be  at  the  top 
of  your  sho{:^ing  list  See  it  today 
calling  1  800  IBM-at68;  ext  982. 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  IBM 
Authorized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  LaserPrifiter  E. 
Sudden  ly,  nothing  eke  measures  up. 


.Anv  wav  you 
look  at  it.  the  new 
IBM  l^serPrinter  E 
gives  you  num*  for 
vour  monf'v  than  anv 


Speed _ 

Speed  upgrade  option _ 

Adobe  PostScript  option _ 

Printer  emulation _ 

Std.  plotter  emulation _ 

Font  card  slots _ 

Std.  input  paper  tray  capacity 
Std.  output  paper  tray  capacity 
Opt,  sec,  input  paper  tray  capacity 

Opt,  envelope  tray  capacity _ 

List  price* _ 


The  New  IBM  HP  LaserJet  HP 

LaserPnnter  E  _ 

/  up  to  5  ppm  up  to  4  ppm 

/  uptolOppm  _ No 

_ Yes  Yes 

/  IBM.HPPCL  ,  HPPCL 


I  Cwpomior  hPimcuci  :p  is  j  proouo  gi  i  w-tur  Piano  Corptyaiiop  Adooe  RosiSavt  •  iVTsnraa  nMMxM  oi  Moo*  Syaans  me  H'^MSMCerp 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  A  first¬ 
hand  look  at  comput¬ 
ing  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Page  73. 

Executive  Report  — 
How  IS  can  soften  the 
impact  of  changes  in 
the  work  force. 

Page  63. 


Profile: 

He’s  not  the 
typical  IS 
professional. 
Most  of 
HaruoNabe- 
shima’s  30>year  career  at 
Japan's  Taisei  Corp.  was 
spent  learning  the  con* 
struction  business  from  the 
foundation  up.  Page  57. 


IBM  to  pull  3090  into  Sununit  camp 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CWSTAPK 


IBM  will  usher  in  its  next*gener- 
ation  mainframe  and  revamp  its 
existing  Systefn/370  line  with  a 
product  blitz  scheduled  for  the 
6rst  week  of  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recently  briefed  custom¬ 
ers. 

The  announcement,  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  IBM's  biggest  main¬ 
frame  introduction  in  years,  will 
indude  the  long-expected  3090 
follow-on,  commonly  r^erred  to 
as  Summit. 

But  it  appears  that  IBM  will 
attempt  to  unite  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  3090 J  line, 
which  was  not  the  case  when 
previous  mainframe  generations 
were  released. 

IBM  customers  contacted 
last  week  said  they  expect  that 


IBM  will  introduce  an  initial 
Summit  system  that  wQl  have 
new  features,  sudi  as  6ber-optic 
channels,  and  enviroomentals, 
induding  new  power  supplies. 

However,  the  systm  will 
contain  the  engine  of  an  en¬ 
hanced  3090  J  that  has  been 


termed  the  "J-Priine"  by  many. 
Then,  in  1991,  IBM  wiD  provide 
the  raw  perfonnance  uppade  — 
considered  the  triie  Summit  — 
with  a  uniprocesaor  in  the  range 
of  40  miliiQn  to  50  million  in- 
stmctiaQS  per  second. 

The  pre-Summit  systems 


scheduled  to  be  introduced  in 
two  weeks  wiD  have  a  different 
appearance  and  wiD  arrive  with  a 
smaller  footprint  and  reduced 
power  demand,  but  their  mnards 
wiO  be  the  30M  J  architecture, 
said  Terry  Lowder.  rke^pnsi- 
dent  of  technical  research  at 
Banc  One  Carp,  in  Cohanbus, 
Ohio.  Tbe  bank  ta  baaing  ^  in- 
fomation  systems  architecture 
on  Sununit  and  has  been  briefed 
by  IBM  on  what  to  expect 
Dave  Moore,  a  senior  vice- 
president  at  Mdlon  Bank,  said 
be  expects  IBM  to  offer  an  up¬ 
grade  package  that,  when  added 
Ctmtinetdeti  fiege  JOO 


ASf400  to  offer  SSF40- 
06/400  migration,  ftge  101. 


AAarch  to  tlw  Summit 

IBM's  dramatic  high-end  revaoip  is  i 
eiqiected  to  include  tbe  following.  | 

•  Imtia]  Summit  versions  based  on  an  . 
enhanced  3090 J  processor  with  fiber-pptic 
channels,  a  smaller  footprint  and  reduded 
power  consumpdoo.  ^ 

•  Upgrades  to  3090  J  processors  to  provide  Summit  features 
to  current  mainframes. 

•  New  releases  of  DB2  and  MVS/ESA. 

•  4391  fvocessor  boosting  4300  line  end  to  20  MIPS. 
See  ad(htk)oa]  stories,  page  100. 


Prine  rebirth:  Nearing 
the  one-year  anniversary  cf 
its  acquisition  by  a  private 
investment  firm,  the  mini¬ 
computer  vendor  is  boast¬ 
ing  increased  revenue  and 
operating  profits.  Page  4. 

Hie  'Houston  30*  may  ally 

with  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  as  the  group  erf 
heavyweight  IS  managers 
forges  efforts  to  breach 
open  systems  barriers. 

Page  6. 

DEC  and  IBM  on  outside 

looking  in  as  Ford  group 
standardizes  on  HP's  Unix 
minis,  and  GE  Aerospace 
counts  on  Sun  for  future 
systems  replacements. 
ftgeS. 

Release  3.1ofl~2-3is 

slated  to  ship  within  the  next 
week  or  two,  and  beta  tes¬ 
ters  say  it  does  the  job. 

Page  16. 


PC  resellers 
flounder  in 
discount  sea 

BY  RICHARD  RESTORE 
CWSTApr 


I^rsonal  computer  dealers  are 
trapped  in  a  real-life  version  of 
The  Paxidon  Adventure.  Oe- 
s(»te  recent  restructuring  and 
repositioning,  many  resellers 
have  been  unable  to  find  tbeir 
way  back  to  tbe  surface.  Their 
unrelenting  downward  ^liral  of 
profit  margins  has  some  users 
worried  and  ready  to  jump  ship. 

One  of  the  country's  largest 
resellers.  Businessland,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  a  $21.5  million  loss  last 
quarter  [CW,  Aug.  13].  Other 
chains  have  suffered,  as  well: 
Computer  Factory,  Inc.  lost  $7.3 
million  in  the  second  calendar 
quarter  (see  chart,  page  6). 

“We  are  concerned  about  the 
health  of  Businessland,  and  we 
are  looking  at  alternatives,”  said 
Wendell  Harris,  infonnation 
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Escape  from  Manhattan 

New  Yoiitfirmsflee financial  district  blackout 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eWSTATF 


NEW  YORK  —  The  fears  of 
many  infomatioo  systems  man- 
agers  were  realized  last  week 
vri>en  a  blackout  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan  cut  tbe  power  to  200  data 
centers.  At  we^'s  end,  20  of  tbe 
natioo’s  largest  axporatioos 
were  still  usii^  temporary  com¬ 
puter  centers. 

Observers  are  calling  tbe 
blackout  one  of  the  worst  regioft- 
al  conputer-rebted  disasters  in 


at  least  a  decade.  ‘Tt’s  ve^. 
serious.”  said  Jeff  Marfristein. 
executive  vice-preaktent  at  Con¬ 
tingency  Planning  Research. 
Inc.,  a  consultiog  firm  in  Jericho, 
N.Y. 

Richaid  B.  Zane.  president  of 
Comdisco  [Msaster  Recovery 
Services,  agreed.  "More  compa¬ 
nies  have  declared  disasters 
did  as  a  result  of  tbe  San  Fraoeb- 
CO  earthquake  or  the  Hinsdale 
[Illinois]  Zane  said. 

And  it  is  not  over  yet  Al¬ 
though  Consobdated  Edaon, 


New  York's  electrical  utility, 
promised  to  restore  power  by  to¬ 
day,  IS  managers  may  be  stu^  in 
their  ahemative  sites  tfaroogh* 
out  this  week  as  wefl.  "Even 
companies  iriiose  power  has 
been  restored  can't  neceasarily 
return  to  their  data  centers.” 
Marinstein  said.  ‘They  migfat  be 
running  on  reduced  power,  with 
inadequate  electricity  for  tbe 
computers  and  air-conditionmg 
systems.” 

Financial  services  firms  were 
hit  tbe  hardest,  with  at  least  12 
of  tbe  20  displaced  data  centers 
coming  from  that  sector.  Citi¬ 
bank.  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Corp.  and  Credh  Lyonnais 
Continued  on  page  4 


Database  fight  pits  safety  vs.  expense 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CVSnPF 


Chicago  fire  officials  say  that  on 
the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway,  a 
truck  containing  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials  goes  by  every  22  seconds, 
bn  fret,  much  of  tbe  4  billion  tons 
of  haziudous  cbemicate  and  ra¬ 
dioactive  waste  shipped  in  tbe 
U.S.  each  year  is  transported  by 
trucks  ova-  the  nation's  hi^- 
ways. 

And  sometimes  the  trucks 
crash. 

This  past  January,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  truck  carrying  low-level 
radioactive  chemicals  on  litter- 
state  85  near  Salisbury,  N.C.. 
colBded  with  a  car  and  exploded 


into  frames.  Emergency  person¬ 
nel  were  not  sure  hem  to  re¬ 
spond  to  tbe  accideitt  because 
t^  tnidc's  manifest  was  burned 
in  tbe  fire,  and  it  took  almost 
five  boun  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  tbe 
ca^. 

U.S.  firefight¬ 
ers,  who  risk 
tb^  lives  every 
time  they  approach  a 
sinnUr  accident  scene, 
are  urging  Congress  to  in>- 
iriement  a  nationwide  com¬ 
puter  system  that  would  provide 
them  with  details  on  every  one  of 
tbe  estimated  500,000  daily 
shipments  of  hazardous  materi- 
als. 


‘Tt's  like  mutiBbopob  on  the 
highway  every  day.  It*8  a  diaas- 
ter  waiting  to  happen.”  sax) 
George  Bmke.  iqiokeaman  for 
tbe  Inteniatioaal  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters  in  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.  drawing  an 
analogy  to  tbe  deaths 
of  more  than  2,500 
people  in  a  Bbo- 
pd.  India,  chemical 
leak  in  1984.  Tbe 
union  stepped  up  its  lob¬ 
bying  campaign  afrer  a  No¬ 
vember  1 988  mddenl  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  in  which  an 
unmarked  trailer  filled  with  vota- 
tile  chemicals  exploded,  killing 
six  firefighters. 

Continued  on  page  99 
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I  ^*UTn  their  ATM 
cards!  Check  out 
those  valuable 

execs  populating  your  company, 
then  ponder  this;  One  in  three  of 
them  would  walk  out  the  door 
forever  and  start  his  own  com¬ 
peting  firm  if  he  had  the  funding. 
That  comes  from  a  recent  survey 
of  Fortune  1 ,000  executives  by 
Accountemps.  What’s  the  HR 
department  to  do?  “Tap  this  en¬ 
trepreneurial  energy  and  retain 
valuable  executives  by  ^ving 
them  a  stake  in  both  individi^ 
and  com(>any  performance . . . 
to  capture  the  appeal  of  self-em¬ 
ployment  without  the  inherent 
risks,”  the  report  says.  Or  give 
them  something  they  wouldn’t 
otherwise  have,  like  Lakers  tick¬ 
ets. 


up 

cusUmer 
service  is 
Taco 
Bell's  goal 
as  it 
moves 

plans. 
Page  37. 


Behind  the 
Soviet  love/ 
hate  relO' 
tionskip 
with  com¬ 
puters. 
Page  73 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  Summit  will  arrive  in  September, 
leading  IBM’s  biggest  new  product  blitz  in 
years.  The  initial  climb  to  Summit  will  not  be 
terribly  steep  for  current  3090  J  users,  as 
the  first  of  the  new  mainframes  will  basically 
be  a  large  3090  engine  with  additional  fu¬ 
tures  such  as  fiber-optic  channels.  Summit’s 
pricing  scheme  will  reveal  IBM’s  strategy 
for  the  life  of  the  3090  line.  In  the  meantime, 
IBM  sales  reps  are  dangling  heavy  discounts 
to  lock  in  Summit  sales  and  stave  off  Amdahl 
and  Hitachi  Data  Systems.  Pages  1 , 1 00. 

■  Large  divisions  at  Ford  and  General 
Electric  will  embrace  Unix-based  s^- 
terns  and  phase  out  proprietary  IBM  main¬ 
frames  and  DEC  VAXs.  Ford’s  $9  billion 
automotive  components  group  will  standard¬ 
ize  its  manufacturing  control  on  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  Unix-based  minicomputers.  Sepa¬ 
rately,  GE’s  aerospace  division  is  moving  to  a 
client/server  architecture  based  on  Sun 
workstations  and  servers.  The  so-called 
Houston  30,  a  federation  of  users  (including 
Ford  and  GE)  pressing  for  open  systems,  is 
considering  an  affiliation  with  the  vendor- 
dominated  Corporation  for  Open  Systems. 
Stories,  pages  8, 6. 


■  “Worse  than  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake" 
was  the  effect  of  lower  Man¬ 
hattan’s  week-long  power 
outage  on  New  Ycnk-ba^  IS 
operations.  Some  200  data 
centers  went  down  last  Mon¬ 
day,  and  some  were  still  with¬ 
out  power  as  (rf  last  Friday. 
The  financial  services  indus¬ 
try  was  hardest  hit,  with  tvo- 
kmge  transactions  and  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfers  halted 
or  debyed.  Page  1 . 

■  Outaourcing  while  also 
downsixing  may  be  a  new 
trend.  ABB-Combustioo  En¬ 
gineering  Nuclear  f\>wer  was 
the  btest  firm  to  announce 
such  a  strategy,  farming  out 
CDC  Cyber-based  operations 
for  its  engineering  ai^^- 
tions  for  two  years  while  it  re¬ 
casts  them  for  HP  Apollo 
workstations.  Page  10. 

■  Global  networks  are  be¬ 
ing  used  as  s  strategic 
technology  only  at  the  most 
leading-edge  firins,  such  as 
American  Express,  according 
to  a  Nobn  Norton  sbjdy.  At 
most  companies,  the  io^alb- 
tion  of  su(^  networks  is  justi¬ 
fied  on  a  cost  basis.  Page  45. 

■  A  natiMiwide  database 
of  hazardous  cbemicala 
being  transported  by  truck  is 
being  urged  by  firefi^ters, 
who  often  bek  information 
about  the  nature  of  chemical 
fires  they  must  extinguish  af¬ 
ter  trucking  disasters.  But 
the  chemical  and  trucking  in¬ 


dustries  oppose  such  a  data¬ 
base.  Pages  1,99. 

■  Soviet  computing  plans 
are  amlritious  but  are  likely 
to  be  slowed  by  a  tack  of 
equipment,  a  brain  drain  of 
tecluttcai  personnel,  uncoop¬ 
erative  managers  and  primi¬ 
tive  security  know-how. 
Meanwhile,  an  ASM  board 
member  just  back  from  Mos¬ 
cow  found  a  shocking  lack  of 
IS  infrastructure  but  a  stnmg 
willingness  to  learn  from  U.S. 
successes  —  and  failures. 
Pages  73, 57. 

■  On-aite  this  week:  Few 
organizatiotts  have  been  as 
transformed  by  the  blling  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Form^ty  the 
information  Ufehne  of  the 
Eastern  Bloc,  the  network  is 
now  competing  on  reopoied 
airwaves  with  the  likes  of  the 
BBC  and  Voice  of  America  — 
with  IS  as  an  enabler  of  the 
change.  Radio  Free  Europe 
uses  two  DEC  VAX  8550$ 
anda  custom  rdational  data¬ 
base  management  system  to 
run  a  fuDy  computerized  news 
gathering  and  editing  opera¬ 
tion.  Page  31.  Taco  Bi^  is 
looking  to  PCs  to  spice  iqi 
profits  and  customer  service. 
Tbe  Irvine.  Calif.,  bst-food 
chain  b  installing  1,750  Hew- 
lett-I^dcard  Vectras  for  sales 
traddng  and  forecasting,  staff 
scheduling  and  other  Unix- 
based  appikations  in  its  oom- 
pany-ow^  restaurants  na- 
tianvride.Page37. 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


archive 


VM  audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  and  retrieves 

performing  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive  littie-used  files.  User-oriented  and  exceptionaliy  easy 

products.  Products  that  save  sy^em  resources  —  to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
CPU  time,  I/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in  freeing  up  valuable  disk  space, 
and  (iay  out.  And  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 

Syncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the  audiences  wili  be  intrcxiuced  to  SyrKsorts  new  high 
fastest  logical  and  physical  backups,  giving  you  performance  prcxiuctivity  tools.  Unlike  other  software 

complete  file,  minidisi^  volume  and  system-level  companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product  growing  stronger. 

can  restore  a  system  faster.  If  you're  looking  for  today's  best  performing  VM 

SyncSort  CMS  is  simply  the  fastest,  most  efficient  prcxJucts,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audiefKes 
sort,  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world.  cheering:  Syncsort. 
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Prime  merits  customers’  faith 


BYSAIXYCUSACK 
_ cwnm _ 

BEDFORD,  Maau.  —  Oosinc  in 
oa  the  ooe-ytar  ansiversafy  of 
its  aoqoiiitioo  by  private-iDvest- 
mwu  firm  J.  R  Whitney  A  Ca, 
Prime  Coovuter,  Inc.  last  week 
reported  a  5.7%  increaae  in  rev¬ 
enue  for  its  second-quarter  earn* 
in^  —  an  announcement  that 
r^jffirtnpd  the  faith  of  a  loyal 
customer  base  and  shgbtly  sur¬ 
prised  ndustry  analysts. 

‘The  hare  ^  that  they  were 
aUe  to  get  any  increase  at  aS  is 
stifiong.  particularly  since  their 
sales  fora  fans  ben  reduced.” 
said  Wayne  Kemochan.-  a  senior 
analyst  at  The  Yankee  Grot^.  a 
Boatoo-baaed  research  firm. 

Cathy  Van  Orman,  preaidett 
of  the  Natnoal  Prime  Users 
Group,  said  the  Prime  user  base 
is  upbeat  about  the  seconKuar- 
ter  results  and  expres^cot^ 
in  lYime's  president  and 
chief  operating  officer.  John  J. 
Shirlds.  ”He  is  a  dynamic  indi- 
viduaL.  and  we've  always  felt  that 
if  anyone  can  dig  Prime  out.  he’s 
the  man.” 

“Cuatomers  were  buying  a 
year  ago  at  very  snaU  amounU.” 
Shields  said  last  week.  “Whatwe 
see  today  are  large  coofncts 
from  woild-dass  companies  and 
customers  that  are  confident 
with  both  our  products  and  our 
long-term  financial  viabibty.” 

Shields,  formerly  senior  vice- 


Prlnw  Prnsldnwl  and  COO 

SkitUs  'dugFrimtout' 

president  and  heir-apparent  to 
President  Kenneth  R  Chsen  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  ioined 
Prime  in  January  as  part  of  a  new 
executive  bieup  appointed  by 
J.  R  Whitney.  At  that  time, 
^mes  F.  McDonald,  former 
Gould,  Inc.  chairman  and  pre^ 
dea  and  now  Prime  vice-dmir- 
man  and  chief  executive  officer, 
also  joined  the  Prime  turnaround 
team. 

Prime’s  revenue  for  seoood- 
quarter  1990  was  posted  at 
$403.5  milhoa.  up  from  $381.9 
tniihnn  for  aecood-quaiter  1989. 
I^rcentage  of  operating  income 
revesue  was  reported  at  12.4%. 
up  from  2.6%  during  the  corre- 
spoodmg  period  last  year. 

Prime  was  also  at^  to  service 
its  debt  obligations  on  a  bridge 
loan  with  Sbearson.  Lehman 


Hutton,  Inc.  Under  the  revi- 
akna,  Sbearson  has  reset  the 
rating  to  give  Prime  long-term 
finanrmg  at  a  reduced  interest 
rate.  'This  is  a  clear  expresskm 
of  our  vote  of  coafkiefM:e  in 
Prime's  long-term  potential,”  a 
Sbearson  spcdtesman  said. 

Sbearson  wiU  receive  7.5%  of 
the  common  equity  in  Prime's 
parent  company.  Delaware- 
based  DR  Holdings.  Inc,  and  an 
additioDal  1%  of  common  equity 
per  quarter  that  the  present  loan 
is  outstanding,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
inumof25%. 

One  year  ago.  at  the  time  of 
the  acquisition,  the  user  base 
was  unsure  and  very  cautious. 

Van  Orman  recalled.  Now,  she 
dtes  Prime's  recent  govern¬ 
ment  contract  with 
Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Coq).  and  ap¬ 
parent  commitment 
to  open  systems  and 
Unix  as  reasons  for 
renewed  hope  be¬ 
tween  both  Prime 
50  series  and  Com- 
putervisiao  idatform 
users. 

Dana  Long,  man¬ 
ager  of  advanced  en- 
gmeering  at  The 
Toro  Co.  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  indicated  that 
his  fira  has  always 
had  a  fiur  amount  of 
confidence  in  Prime. 

'We  knew  that  they  ‘ioaur  hine  Comoulfr  Inc 


were  going  to  be  a  major  kx^ 
term  player  in  the  computer-aid¬ 
ed  dedgn  field.  They  have  good 
software  and  good  people  —  the 
secood-quarter  news  doesn't 
really  surprise  me.” 

Toro  has  been  using  Coi^- 
tervision  woricstations  for  ei^t 
years  and  has  installed  17  of  the 
firm’s  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.'s 
Scalable  Processor  Architec¬ 
ture-based  workstations  since 
January. 

Accnrdingto  Siiekls.  Prime  is 
making  substantial  investments 
in  research  and  development  to 
keep  50  series  customers  happy 
and  provide  them  with  an  iq>- 
grade  path  to  the  open  systems 
environment  if  "that  is  where 
they  choose  to  go.”  Shields  also 
indicated  that  Prime  will  soon  be 
introducing  a  line  of  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing-based 
Unix  processors. 


Signs  of  life 

Priwu  txMitives  point  to  tncrtasing  operating 
profits  -  uhiek  do  not  rtfiect  payments  on  the 
buyout  debt  -as  a  sign  of  improving  health 

(in  iwWBni) 
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CW  Ourt;  Paul  Meek 


Blackout 

FROM  R4GE 1 

were  among  those  vdw  sou^t 
refuge  in  hot  sites  operated  by 
(^ooMfiaco  Disaster  Recovery. 
3M  and  Sungard  Recovery  Ser¬ 
vice.  Inc.  The  Federal  Riserve 
Baidt  shut  down  the  mainframes 
in  Its  headquarters  on  Thursday 
morning  and  shifted  its  comput¬ 
er  operations  to  another  Fed- 
own^  locatioa. 

The  blackout  began  Monday 
at  1:13  p.m.  when  fire  broke  out 
in  an  electrical  substation  near 
Manhattan’s  South  Street  Sea¬ 
port.  As  70  square  blocks  of  low¬ 
er  Manhattan  were  darkened, 
some  180  data  centers  went 
down.  Trading  at  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  and  other  exchanges 
was  also  hailed. 

Most  of  the  affected  firms 
came  back  on-line  when  power  in 
about  half  of  the  affected  areas 
was  restored  at  6  p.m.  on  Mon¬ 
day.  However,  60  data  centers 
were  still  without  power  on  Fn- 
day,  Marmstein  said 

The  Uockout's  kmg-ienn  d- 
fects  wiQ  vary,  observers  said. 
For  businesses  that  had  power 
restored  within  hours,  minimal 
djsruiAiOQ  ^  no  data  loss  was 
experienced.  However,  organi¬ 
zations  that  had  no  electricity  for 


much  of  the  week  may  face  seri¬ 
ous  coosequeoces. 

Added  to  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  at  a  hot  site  are  such  items 
as  overtime  for  the  systems  peo¬ 
ple.  However,  the  snags  in  some 
banks’  funds-traitsfer  qrstems 
could  be  far  more  datraging. 
Citibank  alone  is  responsible  for 
moving  more  than  $50  billkm 
per  day.  For  every  transaction 
that  gets  delayed  because  of 
computer  itches,  interest  is 
lost  and  fines  levied. 

■John  F.  Lee,  (resident  (tf  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciatioo.  said  about  five  large 
banks  were  still  having  problems 
with  their  computers  brause  of 
the  blackout.  However,  his 
group  and  others  have  been 
working  with  the  banks  to  help 
them  settle  their  accounts  and 
avoid  large  fines. 

Lee  was  worried  that  the 
hinds-transfer  system  in  those 
five  bonks  might  break  down  al¬ 
together.  ‘”They're  running  by 
diesel  generators.”  Lee  said, 
"and  my  biggest  fear  is  that  the 
generators  will  give  out.” 

His  fears  were  partially  real¬ 
ized  on  Wednesday,  when  Citi¬ 
bank  reportedly  moved  its  com¬ 
puter  operations  off-site  because 
of  fiuled  generators. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
did  the  same  early  Thursday 
morning  after  the  cooling  sys¬ 


tems  in  two  of  its  three  genera¬ 
tors  went  down.  According  to  a 
Fed  spedeesman,  the  bank  shifted 
its  Fedwire  funds-transfer  sys¬ 
tem  to  mainframes  in  its  R^l 
River,  N.Y..  site.  "The  critica! 
things  went  over  to  1^1  River, 
and  everything  is  functioning 
smoothly,”  the  spokesman  said. 

However,  brause  of  the 
sheer  volume  of  transactioRs 
handled  by  the  Fed's  New  York 
computers  —  $900  million  on  an 
average  day  —  some  banks  re¬ 
ported  delays  in  funds  transfers 
Thursday. 

On  Tuesday.  Credit  Lyonnais 
shifted  its  computer  operations 
toa  hot-site  fac^ty  in  North  Ber¬ 
gen,  NJ..  run  by  (Comdisco  Di¬ 
saster  Recovery.  For  the  rest  of 


I  CORRECTIONS 

A  recent  article  misstated  the 
revenue  growth  for  IBM’s  Apidi- 
catioo  System/400  business  in 
1909  (CW,  Aug.  6).  That  growth 
was  19%  over  the  previous  year. 
’The  new  business  segment  of 
AS/400  sales,  however,  grew  by 
27%  in  the  U.S.  during  the  first 
'half  of  1990.  IBM  officials  also 
said  they  had  not  confirmed  that 
six  new  AS/400  modeb  would  be 
announced  Aug.  21. 

I  A  photo  accompanying  the  arti- 


the  week,  more  than  90  of  the 
bank's  (bta  processing  staff 
members  and  traders  used  Digi- 
ta!  Equipment  (^rp.  computers. 

Zane  said  that  ^  the  12  orga¬ 
nizations  using  his  company’s  b- 
dlities,  only  two  had  returned  to 
their  own  shops  by  Thursday. 

Banks  were  not  the  only  ones 
hit.  American  International 
Group,  an  insurance  company, 
also  sweated  through  the  week. 
The  firm’s  major  computer-re¬ 
lated  problem  was  "scrambling 
to  find  alternative  data  entry 
sites  for  claims  processing.”  said 
Larry  English,  president  of  AIG 
Data  Centers.  Inc.  The  compa¬ 
ny's  main  computer  center  is  in 
New  Jersey  and  so  was  not  af¬ 
fected. 


cle  in  the  Aug.  6  PCs  &  Worksta¬ 
tions  section  about  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  was  misla¬ 
beled.  The  caption  should  have 
identified  Shirley  Singleton,  a 
project  manager  at  Logica  Data 
Architects.  Inc.  in  ^tham. 
Mass. 

'The  aedit  on  the  illustration 
that  appeared  on  page  13  of  the 
Aug.  13  Japan  supplement 
should  read  Kaz  Aizawa  rather 
than  R.  M.  Kato. 
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Why  Hardware  Companies 
S^ISoftware 


Once  a 


'  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  square  from  i 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  into  one 
vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer-mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
^  among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 

ORACLE* 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 
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NEWS 


NEWSSHORTS 

Windows  opon  on  Grid 

Gnd  Syitan  Cdrp.’i  btot  laptop  canputcT  bads  orcr  back- 
wani  to  accoixniodate  Mknnoft  Cavp.’s  Windows  3.0.  The  12‘ 
pouKi  box  ii  powered  bf  ao  Iitd  Corp.  20>MH2  80386SX 
diip,  ahipe  with  2M  bytes  of  meo^  (expandsUe  to  8M  bytes) 
sod  fastuies  an  Video  Gnpibca  Anxy  backlit  (fiqilay.  The 
Gridcase  1550SX  supports  the  poiiit>sod<lick  capraxiity  of 
Wbdorws  with  a  keyboaxd-bsaedlaopaint  bar,  which  sBows  for 
mfST  IBrr  posttnoing.  Grid  has  also  bontfled  Windows  3.0  oo 
the  OOM-byte  hard  dnk.  The  $6,295  base  machine  indudes  an 
mterftal  6o(vy  di>k  drire  and  rechargeable  three-hour  battery. 


Thnoplox  upboot 

Following  diamsl  seognd-Quarter  earnings  reports  from  arcfa- 
rTT^s  Newbridge  Networks.  Inc.  and  Network  Equipment 
Tfrhmdogiea.  Inc..  IT  switch  ▼eodor  Timqilex.  Inc.  an- 
Domced  that  its  revenue  has  grown  between  20%  and  25%  for 
the  first  half  of  1990,  oonqiared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
One  factor  bdand  this  growth,  accord^  to  Hmeplex 
President  Dewaine  Oaman,  is  that  tte  Wooddiff  Lake.  NJ.. 
vendor  begat  slapping  tevenl  hxtgKldayed  strategic  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  adifitioa.  parent  company  Unisys  Corp.'s  sales  fdm  is 
finally  starting  to  move  some  Ttmeplex  products  off  the 
shehr^  Osman  said. 


Energy  firm  owtsourens  wHh  EOS 

Electronic  Data  ^rsteiBS  Carp.  (EDS)  has  landed  its  aixth  ma¬ 
jor  energy-sector  contract  by  signing  a  lO-year  deal  for  mfor- 
matkm  trrhnoingy  services  and  development  with  The  Bsrm- 
ian  CkwpTT^miaD  IkrtDen,  LP.  The  agreement  calls  for  EDS 
to  manage  iflfortnatioc  technology  for  the  $2.5  bittioo  indepen¬ 
dent  energy  coogany’s  od  and  ^  distributioa  operatiofts. 
Houstoo-baaed  ftrmian  serves  31,000  leases  with  $00  trucks 
and  4  300  mfles  of  pipelioes.  It  has  eperatioisi  in  1 6  states. 


Epoch  looks  to  tho  Macintosh 

Epoch  System,  Inc.  took  a  bite  of  a  new  market  last  week  with 
the  mnouncemeat  that  Apple  Compiiter.  Inc.  Macintoshes  can 
now  access  Epoch-1  Infinite  Stor^  servers  for  on-fine  stor¬ 
age  and  backup.  ^MKfa’sjant  marketing  agreemert  with  Cay¬ 
man  Systema  in  Cambridge,  Maas..  wiB  enable  Madntosh  us¬ 
ers  to  connect  to  Epoch’s  Network  F9e  System  protocol 
throu^  Caymstt's  Gatorbox  gateway  and  (^torshare  net- 
weskmg  software.  The  Cayman  products  are  priced  from 
$1,995  for  Gatorsliare  and  from  $2,795  for  C^tortKix.  Epoch 
servers  start  at  $82,900. 


Momorox  Tolox  odds  fiert  scroon 

Memorex  Telex  N.V.  brought  flat-screai  tfchnniogy  into  the 
world  of  the  IBM  midrange  bat  we^  with  the  introdDCtioo  of  a 
14-in.  monochrome  dbpby  station  for  IBM  System/36,  ^s- 
iem/38  and  AppiicatiQO  Sy8tem/4()0  inincampaters.  Prices  for 
the  1476  hZIGZ  Digdqr  Station  start  at  $995. 


HOTV  grant  to  ZonHh 

Zepith  Electronics  Carp,  wefcomed  its  fast  govemmeotyant 
for  im  lagh-dEfioitioD  rfiaplqr  technology  bat  week.  The  award, 
from  the  Defense  Advao^  Reaearck  Projecti  Agen^.  wfl  go 
toward  devefopment  of  new.  leas  costly  mamdKturing  meth¬ 
ods  for  Zenatfa's  fiat  tensian  mask  high-fissolution  fBonton.  Ze¬ 
nith  aid  it  expects  the  awvd  wfll  be  ia  excess  of  $1  mSon. 


Informix  cnlds  on.|ino  cupport 

Informix  Software.  Inc.  bjoimag  the  ranks  of  vendors  that  are 
mrtnwmimg  tbcw  cuBtomeT-sigipoft  OBtot  soth  dectrooic 
I  hwBnvWf  hnortk  and  agcftt  to  nn.4me  ibtahaiips  The  firm  k 
I  laiwwiiing  j  pew  worldwide  service,  caOed  Inforniixfinli.  that 
I  wiO  be  avaibble  to  valoe-aMldedresdlersthb  year  and  end  us¬ 
ers  in  1991.  Informix  congiecitor  Ingres  Carp,  recently  un- 
I  veiled  a  sinnbrdal-upaeiincecaOedlngrea/Aihdaor. 

[  Mortn^mhrigfsonpageSB 


Houston  30  seeks  affiliation  with  COS 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

eWSTATV 


The  so-called  Houston  30,  a 
group  of  information  systems 
managers  devoted  to  breaking 
down  the  barriers  to  open  sys¬ 
tems,  has  held  "positive"  negoti¬ 
ations  about  af^tion  with  the 
CkJTporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS),  a  Reston.  Va.-bas^  con¬ 
sortium. 

Charles  J.  Gardner,  director 
of  information  technology  infra¬ 
structure  at  Eastman  Kodak  (^. 
in  Roch^er,  N.Y..  said  the  us¬ 
ers  group  will  dedde  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  the  COS  albance 
at  Ha  mid-September  meeting. 

The  Houston  30  —  named  for 
the  locatioD  and  number  of  users 
at  a  previous  meeting  —  in¬ 
cludes  such  heavyweights  as 
(General  Electric  Co.,  (kneral 
Motors  (3orp.  and  Du  Fbnt  Co. 

The  group  hopes  to  give  the 
user  community  a  vehicle  for  ar- 
ticubting  a  common  set  of  s,y%r 
terns  requirements  and  prodding 
vendors  to  imptement  those  rec- 


ommendations[CW,Jum  25}. 

Gardner  said  the  oegotbtions 
with  COS  "are  well  along,  and 
both  sides  remain  positive  about 
what's  happening." 

In  May.  the  Houston  30  said  it 
was  not  sold  on  (X)S  affiliatioo 
because  the  COS  mission  is  fo¬ 
cused  primarily  on  networking. 
But  Gardner  s^  COS  is  willing 
to  expand  its  charter  to  include 
the  Houston  30's  concerns. 

Also  on  the  agenda  of  the 
user-only  meeting  is  a  draft  doc¬ 
ument  outlining  nine  barriers  to 
open  systems,  which  are  defined 
as  computing  systems  that  are 
based  on  international  and  de 
facto  standards  rather  than  pro- 
prietaiy  designs.  The  barriers 
listed  include  the  foDowing: 

•  The  business  culture  among 
users,  developers  and  managers 
is  resisting  change.  For  users, 
the  costs  sunk  into  instaDed  sy^ 
terns  and  applications  make  H 
difticult  to  justify  the  move  to 
open  systems. 

•  There  is  oo  critical  mass  of 
open  systems  products  "to  satis¬ 


fy  user  needs  and  to  entice  ven¬ 
dors  to  develop  open  systems 
pbtfcKins." 

•  IS  managers  have  not  been 
aUe  to  articidate  a  <firect  link  be¬ 
tween  open  systems  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  business  goals. 

•  Compared  with  Europe  and  ja¬ 
pan,  the  U.S.  government  beks  a 
"national  visiaa"  supporting  the 
development  of  0^  systems. 

In  addition,  many  users  are 
wary  of  the  notion  that  the  basic 
components  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  are  common  to  all  indus¬ 
tries.  They  be&eve  their  require¬ 
ments  are  unique  and  fear  they 
will  lose  a  campetitive  advantage 
by  going  with  standardized  sys¬ 
tems,  said  Bud  Huber,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  30  spokfjgnan  and  manager 
of  advanced  networks  bitegra- 
tioQ  at  Hu^ies  Aircraft  Co.  in 
LongBeadi.(Zalif. 

However,  Huber  argued  that 
IS  managers  should  compete  by 
adding  value  to  thdr  burinesses’ 
goods  and  services,  rather  than 
competing  with  proprietary 
teduxilogy. 


Resellers 

FROM  PAGE  1 

systems  manager  at  Scott  Paper 
Co.  in  Everett,  Vbsh.  "We’d  like 
to  have  a  vendor  we  can  depend 
upon  and  one  that  is  successful 
enough  to  provide  us  with  ser¬ 
vices  other  than  just  defivering 
boxes.” 

Other  users  are  abo  becom¬ 
ing  uneasy.  "I'd  be  very  worried 
about  thdr  health  and  abibty  to 
continue  support,"  said  James 
LaCivita.  systems  manager  at 
Child  Wnid,  Inc.  in  Avon.  Mass. 

Though  it  is  not  imminent,  a 
readier  shakeout  is  "very  possi¬ 
ble,"  said  I^ul  Zagaeski.  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  GrDtqitnBos- 
tOEL 

The  root  causes  of  the  deal¬ 
ers’  woes  remain  overdistribu- 
tioo  and  rampant  discounting, 
observers  said.  "There  are  sim¬ 
ply  too  many  stores  out  there," 
said  Charles  Wolf,  an  analyst  at 
First  Boston  Corp.  in  New  Yorit. 

Eariy  in  the  year,  resellers 
such  as  Businessiand  and  Com- 
puteiland  Corp.  vowed  to  curb 
discounting  and  raise  margins  by 
as  much  as  5%.  However,  that 
strategy  has  failed  so  far.  ana¬ 
lysts  agreed. 

"It’s  not  a  very  good  strate¬ 
gy,  because  Bustnesstand  has 
qwix  years  condHionmg  its  cus¬ 
tomers  to  expect  low  prices," 
said  Seymour  Merrin,  president 
of  Merrin  Information  Services 
in  Mo  Aho,  Calif. 

Customers  repmt  bttle 
change  in  dealers’  penchant  for 
<fiscountiRg.  "Th^'ve  been 
pretty  willing  to  give  us  a  good 
discount,"  said  WlDiam  Tigan- 
elfi,  assistant  vice-president  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Bal¬ 
timore. 


Because  cf  the  highly  compet¬ 
itive  market,  many  dealers 
would  lose  sales  if  th^  toU  cus¬ 
tomers  they  could  not  afford  to 
offer  discounts.  "If  that’s  a  state¬ 
ment  a  dealer  makes  to  me,  then 
I  start  shopping  around,"  said 
Tim  Tbom(»oo,  a  microcomput¬ 
er  analyst  at  St.  Mary’s  Medical 
Onter  in  Evansville.  Ind. 

A  second  strategy  —  that  of 
charging  separately  and  charg¬ 
ing  more  for  service  and  su^^xrrt 
—  also  seems  to  be  failing.  To 
make  money  from  service,  deal¬ 


ers  must  provide  very  hi^  levefe 
of  support ,  Merrin 

"Show  me  a  dealer  who  can 
really  provide  that  servire.  and  I 
might  be  willing  to  pay," 
Thompson  said.  Thompson,  a 
former  C^puteriand  store 
manager,  said  the  frequent  staff 
turnover  makes  it  dHficult  for 
the  stores  to  provide  good,  con¬ 
sistent  service. 

"It's  one  thing  to  say  we 


char^  a  little  more,  but  we’re 
worth  it."  Thompson  said.  "But 
you  generally  fi^  that  they're 
not  worth  it" 

Dealers  abo  may  have  under- 
estunated  customers'  abilities  to 
handle  their  own  support  The 
resellers  had  hoped  t^  custom¬ 
ers  would  pay  them  handsomely 
to  support  the  new  high-end, 
more  complicated  server  roll¬ 
outs.  "But  that  isn’t  happening 
to  the  degree  they  expected." 
Zagaesldsaid.  "Users are  buying 
the  machines,  but  they're  d^g 
a  lot  more  of  the  work 
themselves.’' 

Some  observers  are 
now  saying  that  dealers 
foould  cede  service  to 
large  systems  integrs- 
toip  su^  as  ElectTonic 
Data  Systems  Ckrp., 
concentratiag  tiuH^ 
oo  redudog  overhead 
and  restructuring  the 
retail  operation  to  emu- 
bte  tte  fast-growing 
’’superstore." 

The  Computer  Fx- 
tory  announced  receiX- 
ly  that  it  would  do  just 
that  The  chain  is  cot>- 
soTabring  its  less-prof¬ 
itable  stores  kxo  br^ 
superceiKers  during 
the  next  nine  months. 

For  Ha  port,  with 
survival  on  tlw  line,  Bu- 
sinesabnd  a  focusing  00  the  ba¬ 
sics.  "Our  priority  a  to  ensure 
that  the  fundamentab  of  the 
busness  are  sound  and  that  we 
recover  our  balance  and 
strength  in  fi^  year  1991," 
Ctad  Executive  Officer  David 
Norman  said. 

In  the  meandme,  dealers  had 
better  hope  they  can  find  their 
own  Gene  Hackman  to  keep  the 
reseller  Aariiow  afloat 


Living  on  the  margin 

With  rtvenue  relatiptly  fiat,  PC  deaim  ore 
fieliitg  tiu  import  (rfskrinkiag  profit  mapghis 
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Ford,  GE  divisions  opt  for  Unix 

IBM  and  DEC  the  door  while  ushering  in  HP  and  Sun  ^sterns 


BY).  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTATV 


IW  of  the  lirgest  corpon- 
tioQfr  are  phasing  out  proprikiry 
computers  tram  IBM  and  Digital 
Ecpi^Maefit  Corp.  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
clusive  purchasing  agreements 
with  vendors  that  offer  hanl- 
ware  baaed  00  open  standards. 

Ford  Motor  Co.'s  aulooMtive 
coinpanenls  group  wiU  standard¬ 
ise  its  manufacturing  control  oo 
Hewlett'RK±ard  Co.'s  Uoix- 
bnaed  minioomputers.  At  the 
same  tnne.  General  Electric 
Co.  *8  Aerospace  (fivisioiHs  skated 
to  nx>ve  to  a  chenC/aerver  arcfah 
lecture  that  is  bas^  on  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems.  Ioc.'s  Uttix-baaed 
worlistations  and  servers.  Son 
announced  last  wedL 

"Users  are  setiing  control." 
sagl  Michael  Goulde,  an  analyst 
at  the  "Open  Systems  Advisor." 
based  in  York. 


Surprising,  these  two  exclu¬ 
sive  deab  run  counter  to  meth¬ 
ods  undertaken  by  roost  users 
moving  to  open  systems.  "More 
are  trying  to  get  Dexibdfty  by 
shoppy  around  for  vendors." 
Goulde  said. 

Ford  and  GE.  while  announc¬ 
ing  the  agreements  at  the  same 
time,  have  negotiat¬ 
ed  very  different 
deal^  Ford's  deal  is 
by  far  the  most  com- 
prdiensive.  GE 
Aerospace,  on  the 
other  hand,  simply 
got  a  bargain  frcan 
Sun. 

HP  and  Ford  wiU 
set  up  a  sqnrate.  cooperative 
organiation  to  develop  and  re¬ 
view  the  okost  productive  meth¬ 
ods  for  Ford's  factory  automa¬ 
tion. 

HP  said  it  hopes  that  the  co- 
opentioo  will  eventually  result 


in  products  that  can  be  sold  to 
other  companies  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  indust^. 

The  idea  originated  in  the 
manufacturing  planning  and  in- 
formatkn  systems  group,  said 
Chuck  Fdtner,  the  group's  di¬ 
rector.  but  was  incubated  in  the 
business  planning  office  with  IS 
participation. 

The  component 
group,  one  of  three 
major  (fivisions  of 
Ford  that  brings  in 
between  $8  biltioo 
and  $10  bilUon  per 
year,  discussed  the 
plan  to  standardize 
its  manufacturing  on 
one  vendor's  hardware  with 
IBM,  DEC  and  HP. 

"¥le  went  with  whomever  we 
felt  could  bdp  us  the  most  to  find 
what  they  could  bring  to  the  par¬ 
ty  to  help  m  develop  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  through  more  ef¬ 


fective  use  of  ctwputers," 
Feltnersaid. 

The  decision  was  not  a  result 
of  a  bid  process,  be  said:  "We  did 
not  go  out  to  select  a  vendor." 

Standardizing  on  HP  comput¬ 
ers  was  a  intxluct  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  agreement,  and  no  special 
hardware  discounts  were  in- 
votved,  according  to  Fettner. 
Ford’s  component  group  will 
keep  its  other  vendors' machines 
^intil  they  wear  out.  at  which 
time  they  will  be  replaced  by  HP 
equipment. 

In  the  meantime,  Ford  and 
HP  will  establish  what  they  are 
calling  a  computer-integrated 
manuiacturmg  alliance,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  staging  center  with  the 
most  up-to-date  HP  systems 
simulating  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses.  training  support  and  the 
development  of  a  technology 
plan  for  Ford. 

GE's  agreement  with  Sun  is 
more  straightforward.  GE  Aero¬ 
space,  an  organization  with  reve¬ 
nue  of  approximately  $5  biDion. 
decided  to  go  with  a  sin^  hard¬ 
ware  {^tform  and  put  it  out  for 
bid.  according  to  Charlie  Wise. 


GE's  manager  for  the  Aerospace 
Support  (or  Systems.  Integra¬ 
tion.  Software  and  Test  pro¬ 
gram. 

"That's  not  to  say  we  won't 
buy  from  other  Unix  vendors  in 
the  kmg  term,”  Wtae  said. 
"Since  the  defense  business  is 
downsizipg.  aU  aeroqace  busi- 
neases  need  to  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,"  he  added.  "We  have  a 
very  large  investment  in  other 
computera,  but  our  strategy  is  to 
gb  to  a  chent/server  t^  of  sys^ 
tern." 

As  the  company’s  IBM  main- 
firames  and  DEC  VAXs  become 
obscdete,  they  will  be  replaced 
with  Sun  hardware,  according  to 
Wise. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Sun 
pact,  GE  Aerospace  also  award¬ 
ed  Cadre  Teduologies,  Inc.  a 
$10  million  cooCiact  under 
whidi  Cadre  win  sap(4y  the  firm 
with  its  wmkstatkm-based 
Teamwork  hne  of  computer-aid¬ 
ed  software  engineeiing  (CASE) 
packages.  C^adre  offidaks  claimed 
that  tee  cootiaa  is  tee  larg^ 
singleorder  CASE  purchase  to 
date. 


IBM  turns  patent  screws  on  Sun 


BY).  A.  SAVAGE 
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In  order  to  avoid  any  future  pat¬ 
ent  infriogemem  case  from  mas¬ 
sive  IBM.  Sm  Microey^ems. 
Inc.  amNxmced  last  week  teat  it 
win  license  sD  of  IBM’s  patents 
and  that  IBM  wiD  have  a  recipro¬ 
cal  right  to  Sun's  patents. 

Analysts  said  they  suspected 
that  I^  was  using  its  patents 
'on  reduced  instruction  set  cook- 
puting  (RISQ  technology  to  pro¬ 
pel  tee  agreement,  in  which  all 
tee  royalties  are  expected  to 
flow  from  Sun  to  IBM.  "Al- 
teougfa  tee  final  agreement 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
RISC,  it  was  probably  used  asan 
icebreaker,"*  said  Mark  StahU 
man.  an  analyst  at  Alex  Brown  & 
Sons.  Inc.  in  New  York. 

An  IBM  spokesman  acknowl¬ 
edged  teat  tee  company  had 
nudged  Sun  with  a  letter  a  lew 
months  ago.  but  he  would  not  di¬ 
vulge  the  contents  of  tee  letter. 

"In  1988.  IBM  decided  to  be¬ 
come  more  aggressive  in  trying 


to  generate  more  revenue 
from  its  patent  portfolio." 
Stahknan  said.  As  a  result, 
several  agreements  were 
made,  including  Sun's  and 
a  one  announced 

earlier  by  Compaq  Com- 
puferCon). 

IBM  also  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  at  least  one  oth¬ 
er  RISC  computer  conqia- 
ny.  Hewlett-ftckard  Co., 
although  teat  cross-bcef»- 
ing  agreement  predates 
1 988.  accordmg  to  IBM. 

While  acknowledging 
that  the  royalty  payments 
would  flow  in  only  one  (fi- 
rection,  Michael  Morris, 
.Sun's  general  counsel,  tried  to 
psint  a  rosy  picture  of  tee  agree¬ 
ment.  "IBM  spends  bdlkms  on 
research  and  gets  fiOO  patents  a 
year.  I  think  maybe  down  the 
road  it  could  be  advantagecHis  to 
us.”  Morris  would  not  say  how 
much  the  agreement  was  worth. 

A  third  company  that  makes 
RISC  processors.  Mips  Comput¬ 
er  Systems.  Inc..  woiM  not  com¬ 


ment  on  licensing.  A  spokes¬ 
woman  refused  to  even  say 
whether  a  licensing  dea)  with 
IBM  did  or  did  not  exist.  Silicon 
Graphics.  Inc.,  which  makes 
workstations  based  on  the  Mips 
processor,  has  no  separate 
agreement  with  IBM.  Silicon 
Graphics  said  that  any  such  li¬ 
censing  would  be  up  to  its  suppli¬ 
er.  Mips. 


RISC  factor 

SptaUation  that  IBM  is  dtmoMding 
ftlX  pateni  roytMes  may  affect  a 
rapUOj  growini  industry 
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HP  answers  lobbying  with  updated  HP  1000 


Responding  to  strong  lobbying 
by  usm  of  Hevd^-Packard 
Ca's  24-year^ld  Snc  of  real¬ 
time  computers.  HP  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  today  that  tbe  line  will 
get  a  kick  mto  tee  next  century 
with  a  new  processor. 

Users  not  demand  a  new 
CPU.  but  they  were  concerned 
about  HP  maloag  a  kmg-lerm 
commitment  to  tec  HP  1000  se¬ 
nes. 

HP  1000  computers,  used 
most  often  in  factory  automation 


and  process  cootn^.  have  had 
several  model  changes  since  tee 
iind-1960s.  but  the  basic  propri¬ 
etary  instruction  set  remains  the 
same. 

Bruce  CampbeD.  HP's  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  &ta  systems  oper- 
atkms,  said  that  the  new  Model 
A990  will  reqore  only  a  board 
swap  to  reach  twice  the  power 
available  in  its  current  higli-eDd 
model,  winch  was  introduced  in 
1983  —  going  from  3.5  million 
instructions  per  second  (MIPS) 


to  7  MIPS. 

The  HP  1000  will  still  remain 
outside  HP’s  strategy  for  the 
1990s,  known  as  New  Wave 
Computing.  The  New  Wave  um¬ 
brella  includes  software  pack¬ 
ages  to  connect  dissimilar  c<xn- 
puters.  Promising  availability  by 
tee  first  quarter  of  1991,  HP  said 
it  will  continue  manufacturing 
the  system  until  at  least  tbe  year 
2000  and  will  support  it  until  the 
year  2010. 

J.A  SAVAGE 


Xerox  hopes  for  brighter 
future  on  Sun  platforms 


BY).  A.  SAVAGE 
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Xerox  Corp. ,  pioneer  of  the  user- 
friendly  graphics  interface,  is 
looking  to  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  to  make  its  often-emulated 
software  more  profitaUe  for  the 
company.  Analysts  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  an  announcement  in  tbe 
next  few  weeks  of  a  Xerox  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  range  of  Sun’s  hard¬ 
ware  platforms  vhth  Xerox’s 
commercial  document  process¬ 
ing  software. 

Xerox’s  current  ptt^clary 
hardware  and  software  system, 
'tee  6085  Professkmal  C^put- 
er.  suffers  in  sales,  analysts  said. 
Xerox  would  not  divulge  the 
number  of  units  shipped. 

No  growth  path 

One  reason  why  Xerox’s  com¬ 
puter  sales  have  suffered,  ana¬ 
lysts  and  users  agreed,  is  that 
the  6085  has  no  growth  path, 
and  no  outside  appheatioas  will 
run  on  it 

"The  6085  is  restrictive  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  put  any  other 
software  on  it,”  ^id  Maria  Gol¬ 
din.  director  of  computer  ser¬ 
vices  at  Damon  &  Morey,  a  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.Y..  law  firm  that  uses  tbe 
Xerox  system. 

Although  she  said  she  is  ger^ 
erally  happy  with  the  propri¬ 
etary  hardware  and  software  on 
the  6085  and  claimed  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  firm’s  secretaries 
to  use  than  WordPerfect  Corp.’$ 
WordPerfect  —  the  standard 
word  processing  package  used  in 
law  fbms  —  she  said  attorneys 


coukk  beniA  from  adding  other 
applications,  such  as  database 
managemeoL  She  cannot  add 
those  on  Xerox's  proprietary 
system. 

"It's  a  good  thing  they’re  do¬ 
ing  something  about  opening  up 
platforms,"  (^ildio  said.  SdO,  she 
added  that  there  is  a  second  rea¬ 
son  why  sales  of  the  6085  have 
suffered.  "Pfarox)  xtiD  has  the 
photocopier  mentality.  They 
don’t  advertise.  They  keep  their 
systemsa  little-known  secret.” 

Porting  Vlowpoint 

'The  new  Xerox  system  indudes 
porting  the  company’s  View¬ 
point  and  Netwoik  Services  ap- 
plicatioRS,  used  in  tee  6085.  to 
Sun's  operating  system  —  a  ver- 
skmofUnix. 

These  applications  indude 
Xerox’s  gra^iical  user  interface 
—  the  predecessor  of  oteer 
user-ftieodly  interfaces,  such  as 
those  found  on  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.'s  Macintosh. 

It  will  be  based  oo  a  range  of 
Sun  hardware,  induding  tee  re¬ 
cently  introduced  ^nmUtion 
IPC,  a  color  wofkstation. 

Putting  an  office  twist  on  a 
Sun  idatform.  which  is  used 
largely  in  engineering  environ¬ 
ments,  might  give  Xerox  a  fat  of 
an  edge  in  a  worlistation  market 
crowded  with  vendors  —  but  in¬ 
dustry  watchers  said  that  it  is 
still  a  long  shot. 

"la  1980,  Xerox  was  unique, 
but  today  there's  a  lot  of  p^- 
ucts  that  look  like  them."  said 
Amy  Wohl.  an  analyst  at  Wohl  & 
Associates  in  Bala  Cynwyd.  Pa. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Rxiblem 

Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incon^tible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
netwoiking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DEOr^t,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,  SNA,  etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incon^>atible  networks  and  ^m"\ 

computers  appear  as  if  it  I 
were  a  single  database  | 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  get  the  I! 
information  they  need  i 
without  having  to  know 
where  comes 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  rnedia  and 
*  network  operating  system.  From 
.LUd2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  o^ers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
suf^rts  access  from  popular  PC  products  Uke 
L(^  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  utiified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
coinpany,  including  over  200  specialiks  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.To  sign  up  for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  caU 

l-800-633aon  ext  8104, 


ORACLG* 


CCHiq)atibili^  *  PtfftabiUty  *  Ccxiiiectabiht^ 
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Mideast  recruiters 
shrug  off  danger 


mainframe  data  tnanagemerri  suf^iers. 
'UTry?  Beuiusc  mosi  IBM  and  \\X 
(mnin4'>  don  t  lundle  graphic-  Bui 
«ith  PCs  and  Macs  aiding  un  almost 
o'er>'  desk,  the  death  of  mini  and 
nurnfiame  devekipment  has  been  a 
n^xrlution  just  waitii^  for  Windows  3-0 
and  OS/ 2  mphicjJ  user  inunfaces  (  iIk' 
Mac  vxi  ihwth’  there}. 


OS  2  or  Macinind)  ded^ 
Your  dacaha.se  sener  «-ill  do  a 
lot  iesh  uofk.  artd  you  nil 
ftplacr  expensnc  mainframe 
Mips  and  touh  n«h  cheap. 


When  Saddsm  Hussein  talks,  not  all 
Axnencans  listen. 

Despite  the  potential  danger  facing 
Americans  in  Saudi  Arabia  because  of  the 
possibititr  that  Hussein  wiD  invade  his  Ar¬ 
abic  neighbor,  some  American  compu^ 
professionals  are  going  through  with 
(dans  to  moveand  work  there  this  fall 

John  president  of  Houston- 

based  Lesbe  Carp.,  an  employee  pUce- 
meot  orgaoizatioa  for  U.S.  companitM  do¬ 
ing  business  outside  the  U,S..  said  his 
company  is  sdU  pfcMwwng  to  send  three 
conqwter  professiooals  to  Saudi  Arabia 
thisfalL 

"One  person  backed  out,  but  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  still  planning  to  go,"  Ledie  said, 
adding  that  one  of  the  three  is  scheduled 
to  leave  this  week,  while  the  other  two 
wiD  probably  leave  early  next  month. 

'it's  still  business  as  usual  for  aD  the 
companies  that  we  deal  with  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.’'  Les&e  said.  "My  guess  is  that  many 
people  in  Saudi  Arabia  don't  know  how  se¬ 
rious  the  situatidn  is  there." 

Leahe  places  approximately  100 
Americans  in  companies  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  Middle  Eak  each  year,  but  Leslie 
said  he  is  unaware  of  the  status  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  sent  there  by  his  company  in  the 
past,  because  be  dsims  reqmnsibil- 
ity  for  the  Americans  until  they  tut  foreign 
s^.  However,  to  the  best  of  tus  knowl¬ 
edge.  Leslie  said,  they  are  all  safe. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


MIPS  and  look  And  yxxi  can 
makir  tbrnc  mainfranic  DBMS^ 
do  «hai  drv  could  twer  do 
hcfonr:  grapfacv 


Let  Us  Train  You  Property, 
and  Vis’ll  Give  You  Both 
Macintosh  &  Windows  3.0 
Software  Free 

Resentr^j  week  on  our 
Exprtss  TnarC  and  well  send  you 
roarir^  hack  lo  wuik  wtih  more  chan 
iust  Bee  .Macsitosh  and  Windows  30 
Onnis  3  software,  ctimptde  with  SQL 
interface  riKidub-  You  11  also  have 
w<  Mkum  piu<  npe  applicaiKXVN  with 
wfuth  you  can  serve  notice  on  the  big- 
tune  DBMS  vecnJors  and  dieir 
mainframc-poted  lools  that  you  re 
movif^  devekipment  to  the  deskioo. 

>bur  Onrms  fjqwess  Tram  ik»cc 
will  cost  lev-  than  if  you  bought  the 
-oftw-iie  aQ  by  ti-elf  .And  if  uxi  call 
early  enough  today  with  a  credit  caid 
«y  jmha.M.*  order  number,  you  II  have 
ill  that  free-  ()mnis  3  yiftwaie 
(omonow  morning.  Becaux'iuturaUv  . 
well  .^end  it  via  Federal  Exprev., 


Now,  Evan  ORACLE  and 
Can  Store  Graphics, 
Courtesy  of  Omnis 

O.MNIS  5.  the  deeper 
pRiduci  of  the  new  decade,  w^  |iN 
w^itBtg  for  Virkliiws  3-0  to  make  all 
dedoopn  graphicai.  Non.  kknical  SQL 
appfkaiions  can  be  imAed  between 
the  PC  and  the  Mac.  EUkaikssK 
AuumatnuBy.  Without  any  recoding. 

Wrh  a  PC  or  Macmtiish  as  the 
lermruL  pur  mm  and  matnfame  ^01 
jppbcalions  can  freeh'  utilize  gtapbcal 
.iwas -Andhyan  * 


r  Iex4  where  Ihetf  three  dozen  Of 
OmriD  3  leiatiunal 

L.  jppkcaiions  are  cxmiemed. 
Federal  Etpiev-  realty  won't  be  kiMng 
deep  over  whxh  MLACi  ctmeurn  » 
pmto  wtfi  the  Oma  Duluoaae  Sorj 
•if  rfe  /W*  \o  nailer  which  SQl 
(Otahasc  han/utfre  or  aytumrYedeni 
Expresit  lAes  mdiv  '  nr  rwibik^  S) 
UMinimw-  their  Oim-  3  ;^)pliuitKns 
tovotroent  wdl  ne  muci.  Bnauw  aH 
SQl  data  ivm  kitiLv  (he  same  o> 
Omni*  3. 


LONG 

VARCHARACTER  column  di^iikin. 
Omntv  3  gnes  uvers  the  ahlxv  to  store 
graphic  inv^  m  a  MX  datafu'^ 
Ftomhii-iTappcu  photos  to  kige IV. 
image'  haw  been  all  bin  ignured  fa 


WIty  Pay  for  Mini  & 
MaMrarna  Davalopfnsnt 
Toola  When  AH  Your 
AppHcatkwis  Devatopment 
la  Moving  lo  the  (Mdop? 

Mm  jod  rrumlranie  applicatiiin> 
dvuldfr  developed  and  run 
mtifUungaMv  imanv  Windowv.ii}. 


SOFTWARE 

CaU  loU-frcv  800/S45-B615  (800/225^90  In  California). 
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Grade  Finandals  keep 
BinlingtonCMcomfort^le 
year-round 


T^ith  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
W  Burlii^n  Coat’s  hugest  sales  job 
was  intenud.  Even  though  phenomml 
growthhadobsoletedtheiraccountspay- 
aUe,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knw  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pit&Us. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever,  they  were 

willing  to  give  die  Oracle  Financials” 
family  of  products  a  dose  look. 

ITie  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  F^aUes  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  literally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  for  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
diredly.  Orade  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  seastm  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Finant^. 

Find  out  how  the  complele  suite  of 
Orade  Financials  products— Orade  General 
Ledger,  Orade  Punfoasing,  Orade  foyables, 
Ora^  Assets,  Orade  Receivables,  Oracle 
Revenue  Accounting,  Orade  Invoitory, 
Orade  Order  Entry,  Orade  Sales  Anal^, 
Orade  Personnd,  Orade  Alert -can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  pro^y  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house 


ORACLE’ 

Call  l-800-(MACLEl,  estt.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Finandals.  The  experience  will  he  a  profitable  one  for  you. 
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HP^  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HPfe  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


'WHh  BKMl  oonqiuten,  you  hme 
to  up  power  to  ame  money 

And  whatever  level  of  power  you 
9ettlet>i;ithusuallyddBcultfor 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  d  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPls  Newi^ve 
Office  system,  people  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quiefoy  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promised, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  s^tems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

if  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  approach 
the  range  of  computing  power  we 
can  provide  in  a  single  compatible 
HP  systems  family. 


FI— ■spawn- IbwtpuiulBlM 
ea^to— e. 

Ttu^  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
Newi^ve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
otgect-baaed  technology  lets  all 
(ffyour  information  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  users  acon- 
sistent  interfoce  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  I’Cs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  atHl 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 
(IBM  OfficeV^ion  does  not  sup¬ 
port  DOS.)  Whatls  more,  HP 
NewWave  Office  is  based  on  indus¬ 
try-standard  networking,  and  runs 
on  HPls  UNDP  system-based 
computers,  HP  30(X)  systems  and 
OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
anal^pe  it,  ^nerate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HPls  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  itls  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  (rfyour 
company  computer  system. 

CaU  us  at  1-800-752-09^  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  Wfe 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  aito  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 

There  is  a  better  way. 


tlNIX  IS  a  legistwed  ti^lwnart  of  ATAT  in  the  L’.S  A  and  rn'otheroairtcrlf*  C  imnHpwlFn-IM(aiTlC'4impany  S'SS80I4 


Line-by-line  ISDN  debuts  in  Illinois 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CVSWT 


CHICAGO  —  Bumiesses  here  have  been 
able  to  bujr  an  btegrated  Services  Digital 
Networii  (IS>N)  ioe  for  more  than  two 
years,  but  only  as  part  of  a  nwlrilmr  C4^ 
trex  cootracL 

That  dooged  earlier  Ihb  mootb,  with 
the  apiatrvti  of  ObDOtt  Befl’s  ooQ-CcsDtrex 
ISDN  tariff  by  the  ObDois  Commerce 
CoomiaBioo. 

ffiDois  Beil  hopes  that  its  service,  the 
fint  “Ime^-liDe'’  ISDN  in  the  natioi}. 
wfaicfa  pennits  a  customer  to  buy  as  few  as 
one  ISiMf  Ine,  vnO  broaden  the  market 
for  the  aB^hgitai  aetworlmc  technology. 

To  dKe.  Dlmais  BeO  has  signed  up 
more  than  40  ISDN  Ceotrex  customen 
and  deployed  26,000  ISDN  Basic  Rate  In* 
terface  (BRl)  bies.  CarmRty,  30  of  the 
phone  company’s  200  switching  centers 
are  equipped  to  handle  ISDN . 

A  BRI  line  is  composed  of  two  64K 1^ 
sec.  B  *^*M«***  for  carrying  data  or  voice 
and  one  16K  bit/sec.  D  channel  used  for 
pndketiaed  network  signahng  data.  In 
some  implfnrntatinos.  a  portion  of  the  p 


channeJ  is  avaiahle  far  user  data. 

Analysts  said  the  latest  niiDots  Bed  ser¬ 
vice  wiB  not  hmre  much  appeal  far  large 
customers. 

"I  don't  see  users  who  already  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Centrex  [ISDN]  as  bes^  strong 
candidates  for  this  offering.”  said  Victor 
Krueger,  vice-president  of  the  telecam- 
ounicatians  industry  service  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.  Centrex  arrvigetnems.  be 
aid.  are  “ahnoat  by  definition”  restricted 


ISDN 


to  people  who  need  several  bnes.  but  a 
siogfa-iine  tariff  “opens  it  to  people  who 
want  to  experiment  —  to  sniaUer  users 
and  personal  computer  users.  ” 

Meanwfailev  idiiquitous  depfayment  of 
ISON  rests  on  solving  some  technical 
matters,  Krueger  added.  While  connect¬ 
ing  ISON  systems  acroas  different  digital 
centra]  a&os  switdaes  and  connecting  lo¬ 
cal  ISDN  uct  works  acroas  tong-dtstince 


carriers  have  been  demonstrated,  these 
arrangements  are  atypical. 

However.  Ron  Caplewsid.  IStoois 
Bed's  director  of  ISON/I^cket  Busmess 
Services,  said  his  firm  is  woridng  with  a 
variety  of  ioterexchange  carriers  to  sup¬ 
port  kng-<£istance  ISDN  connectioos. 
“Basically,  we've  got  packet  switching 
within  the  Chicago  [local  access  and  trans¬ 
port  area]  and  are  in  processes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  ISDN-supported  packet  calls  with 
interexchange  carriers/' be  said. 

Ddnois  Bed  has  unbundled  its  line-by- 
line  ISDN  service,  offering  a  variety  of 
voice  and  data  configurations.  One  co^g- 
uratioQ  permits  packet-switched  data 
over  a  B  channel,  which  can  then  be  at¬ 
tached  to  multiple  incoming  D  channels. 
This  arrangement  could  provide  host  ac¬ 
cess  to  telecommuting  workers. 

The  cost  of  one  BRl  line,  oot  including 
usage  charges,  is  $22.66  per  month,  with 
a  ooe-time  installation  charge  of  $94.50. 
Two  regular  business  Touch-Tooe  bnes 
would  cost  $18.78  per  month  with  a  ooe- 
time  $148.50  installatioD  fee;  a  videocon¬ 
ferencing  configuration  would  cost 
$35.66  per  month,  phis  installation  fee. 


Microsoft  expands  SQL  Server’s  sales  strategy 


BYja^NASH 
and  mTmClA  KEEFE 
cvsnwv 


In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  avaibfaility  of 
the  newly  enhanced  SQL  Server  Verswo 
1.1.  MkroeoftCorp.  announced  last  week 
that  h  w9  supplement  its  (^M  (kstribu- 
bon  strategy  sales  through  dtstribu- 
ton.  reaelleia  and  thml-party  developers 
of  database  htnc  ends. 

Previously.  SQL  Server  was  available 
only  through  Asbtoo-Tate  Carp.,  whidi  at 
one  pool  had  eitchistve  retail  distributiaa 
rights,  and  hardware  OEMs,  such  as  NCR 
Carp. 

Microsoft  is  the  first  supplier  of  a  data¬ 
base  eagme  to  team  up  wi^  hoot-eod  .de¬ 
velopers.  “Never  has  a  database  company 
sold  a  database  mmponrit  to  another 
company  to  as  part  of  their  sohstion.” 


said  Dwayne  Walker.  Mkrosoff's  senior 
product  manager  of  ^L  Server.  ‘Tt  lets 
the  front-end  developers  adl  a  complete 
package  without  having  to  invest  in  build- 
mg  an  engine. 

It  offers  uaers  one-stop  shopping  and 
lessens  an  already  kng  to-maiket  time 
frame.  Developers  such  as  Borland  Inter- 
oatkoal,  Dataease  Intematkoal.  lire,  and 
Revelatioo  Tedinologies.  Inc.  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  slup  farmt  ends  one  year  ago. 

The  foOowing  devetopers  of  database 
firoot  ends  wffi  resell  SQL  Server  Verskm 
1.1.:  Sybase.  Inc;  Ashton-Tate  Corp.; 
Bly^  Software,  Inc.  Dataease  and  R^- 
elation  (see  story  page  37).  There  are  25 
front  ends  to  SQL  Server  currently  ship¬ 
ping,  according  to  Vblker. 

The  just  released  Version  1.1  en- 
hanerments  ineJude  a  Bask  language  in¬ 
terface,  support  for  Microsoft's  Windows 


3.0  and  30  days  of  free  support.  SQL 
Server  wiD  cost  $905  for  five  users  and 
$995  for  each  additional  unit  of  1 0  users. 

(Clothing  manufacturer  W.  L.  (}ore  is  a 
beta-test  site  for  Dataease's  SQL  front 
end,  which  is  slated  to  ship  next  month. 
According  to  Rajul  Asthana,  an  associate 
at  Gore,  the  interface  fronts  for  SQL 
Server  Version  1.0  were  purchased 
through  Sybase. 

Asthana  uses  SQL  Server  to  integrate 
(jore's  local-area  networks,  Unisys 
Corp.'s  A-10  mainframe  and  Digital 
Eqtdpment  Corp.  VAXs.  NoveO,  Inc.'s 
Netware  286  uses  Named  Pipes  to  link 
the  LAN  to  the  database  server.  Compar¬ 
ing  SQL  with  its  competittx^.  Asthana 
said  Microsoft’s  semantic  integrity,  its 
ability  to  store  common  busmess  rules  on 
the  database,  puts  it  ahead  of  competitors 
such  as  Oracle  Systems  Corp. 
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Attn  Seminar  Coordinator 
Information  Builders,  kic 
t2S0  Broadway 
New  VOrk.  NY  1000) 


□  My  business  card  or  letterhead  is 
attached  Please  enroU  me  in  the 
FREE  seminar  to  be  heW 


Industiy,  IS  execs  share  blame  in 
government  integration  foul-ups 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

evsTAPr 


WASHINGTCW,  D.C.  —  Senior  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  are  increasingly  seeing  the  im- 
portance  of  grand  desi^  wlale  shying 
away  from  troufale-prooe  megaproiects  to 
impiienient  thoae  designs.  At  the  same 
tane.  the  IS  executives  blame  the  con- 
puter  industry  for  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  m^ed  the  government's  ill- 
starred  systems  iniegratian  proiecls. 

Those  are  among  the  oondusioos  from 
a  survey  of  20  IS  managers  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Information  Systems  Integra¬ 
tion  (ISf)  Committee  of  A^pso,  the  com¬ 
puter  software  and  services  industry  as- 
sodation. 

IS  offiaaJs  at  IS  dvi&ao  and  military 


agencies  said  huge  systems  development 
projects  have  faDen  out  of  favor  b^use 
they  so  often  lead  to  huge  cost  and  sched¬ 
ule  overruns.  Now,  those  faflures  and 
smaller  budgets  have  forced  a  focus  on  in- 
cremenul  approaches  in  which  manage¬ 
able  system  pieces  are  brought  up  one  at  a 
time. 

Nevertheless,  the  officials  stand  by  the 
concept  of  developing  comprehensive, 
strategk  systems  plans  that  support  an 
agency's  mission  while  expressing  its 
technology  visioD. 

“No  one  sees  an  alternative  to  grand 
designs  and  systems  integracion,  but  both 
areas  have  been  much  maligned,"  said 
Robert  Steele,  chairman  of  Adapso's  Fed¬ 
eral  ISI  Coosnittee. 

Adapso  said  most  of  the  govenunent 
nffioals  partidpating  in  the  on-site  inter¬ 


views  expressed  “great  concern"  abcxit 
the  quality  of  people  provided  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  systems  integration  jobs.  They 
complained  about  poorly  trained  people, 
“bait^nd-switch"  tactics  and  high  turn¬ 
over  in  vecxlors'  project  personnel  In  par¬ 
ticular.  they  noted  the  shortage  of  people 
able  to  lead  systems  integration  projects. 
'The  biggest  issue  for  the  future  is  train¬ 
ing  for  project  managers,"  one  IS  ofikiaJ 
said. 

Some  officials  said  the  cumbersome 
procurement  f^ocess  and  its  attendant  in¬ 
tegrity  bws  have  hurt  govenunent -indus¬ 
try  dialogue.  “<3ovemineot  officials  are 
eager  to  talk  to  industry,  but  C^ongress 
has  thrown  a  pal)  over  communications,” 
Steele  said. 

“Owemment  offkiais  feel  industry 
needs  to  be  more  honest  with  them,” 
Steele  added.  “They  see  industiy  becom¬ 
ing  an  extensko  of  the  government,  tell¬ 
ing  them  things  they  want  to  hear." 

Steele  said  Adapso  would  try  to  use  the 
results  of  the  study  to  forge  closer  gov¬ 
ernment-industry  ties. 


For  more  information  or  to  enroll 
in  a  FREE  FOCUS  seminar 
please  give  us  a  call. 


1-800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call 
1-212-736-0842 
or  FAX 

1-212-564-1726 
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Get  your  [B2  application 
devekpnent  off 
and  running  with  FOCUS. 


FOCUS  is  the  most  widely  used  fourth 
generation  language  for  DB2*  Whether 
you're  writing  reports,  analyzing  data,  or 
building  complete  applicatkxrs,  FOCUS 
makes  you  ten  times  more  productive 
than  any  other  DB2  development  aid. 
COMPLETE  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT  RM3LmES 

FOCUS  comes  with  a  complete  devel¬ 
opment  tool  set  ready  to  work  with  DB2. 

In  addition  to  code  generators,  editors, 
and  visually-oriented  screen  and  window 
painters  for  automating  the  development 
process,  the  FOCUS  language  gives  you  a 
complete  array  of  programming  con¬ 
structs  to  complete  your  application  with¬ 
out  having  to  rely  on  COBOL  or  other 
3GLs.  And  you  can  invoke  specific  DB2 
commands  from  within  FOCUS — such  as 
COMMIT/ROLLBACK  or  GRANT/REVOKE 
security  privileges. 

SQLCOMMTIBU 

Applications  written  in  FOCUS  auto¬ 
matically  generate  optimized  SQL  syntax 
for  reading  and  updating  DB2  databases— 
so  you  don't  need  to  know  SQL  to  work 
with  DB2  tables.  Vbu  can  ev«n  embed 
SQL  commands  within  FOCUS  code  or 
issue  them  directly  during  interactive 
FOCUS  sessions.  Arvd  if  you  want  to  use 
SQL  against  non-relational  databases, 
FOCUS  allows  for  that  too. 

DATA  ACCESS  AND  CONVERSION 
TODB2 

FOCUS  allows  you  to  access  every 
data  structure  on  your  mainframe- 
permitting  you  to  convert  to  DB2  data¬ 
bases  directly  from  any  other  database. 
And  the  FOCUS  multi-field  join  capability 
allows  you  to  link  FOCUS,  IMS,  VSAM,  or 
any  other  databases  to  DB2  for  reporting 
and  decision  support.  Vbu  can  even  give 
VM  users  access  to  OB2  data  through  our 
unique  FOCNET/Cross  Machine  interface. 

For  more  information  on  how  FOCUS 
can  help  you  get  your  DB2  applicatkxvs 
out  of  the  gate  f^  call  Information  Build¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  at  (212)  7364433,  Ext.  3700. 
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Lotus  1-2-3  Release  3.1  wins  early  user  praise 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

OSTM7 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  ^  Re¬ 
lease  3.1.  the  semi-WiodowS'Iit- 
erate  and  sigmficaiAly  enhanced 
veraioo  of  1-2-3;  is  slated  to  ship 
withm  the  next  week  or  two.  Lo¬ 
tus  Developcneitt  Cari>.  con¬ 


firmed  last  wedL  Early  returns 
from  beta  testers  and  developers 
gave  the  successor  to  the  weakly 
received  Release  3.0  an  eothusi- 
a8tiethuinb6-iq>. 

StiH  undear,  however,  is  how 
and  when  Lotus  wiD  migrate  the 
enhancements  in  3.1  to  the  rest 
of  its  muhiplatform  famSy ,  which 


is  buih  around  a  3.0  c(M^. 

"We  don’t  really  have  a  lot  to 
say  about  it  [at  this  time]."  said  a 
Ltkus  spokeswoman,  who  con¬ 
ceded  that  3.1’s  imminent  re¬ 
lease  does  beg  the  questim  of 
Lottis’  mi^tkm  pl^.  Lotus 
plans  to  retire  Rel^se  3.0  once 
3.1  ships. 


Several  beta-test  users,  how¬ 
ever,  happily  answered  ques¬ 
tions  last  week  about  the  re¬ 
vamped  spreadsheet,  v^iich  was 
first  announced  in  May  along 
with  a  cursory  description. 

Release  3.1  is  being  praised 
(vimarily  because  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  enhancements: 


/ 


NORBXSUPRATRUL 

Cincom^  SUPRA*  Performance  BUIE  IN  A  WHOIE  ICW  UGHI 

Relational  DBMS  is  now  SAA  compliant  and  MVS  environments  as  well 

as  VSE.  It  also  runs  on  VAX"’  and  UNIX?  SStcr  yet,  it’s  the  most  powerful  DBMS  around. 
Because  applications  built  using  SUPRA  arc  DB2  compatible,  you  can  implement  relational 
sN-stems  today  using  SUPRA  in  your  cxistii^  environment  and  run  with  DB2  later  with¬ 
out  conversion.  So  how  vou  can  gp  SAA  without  spendii^  a  blue  million.  Call  today  for 


more  information. 


High  Performance  Relational  DBMS 

S<MVM3-3m0/SI^«61-«e00aiuo/M0-268-9279  C4M(b 


-®CIN0aM 

The  Mott  Eipenenccd  DBMS  Company  In  The  Worid 


•  The  additioa  of  Impress  desk¬ 
top  rnhHfthing  capabihties,  which 
reportedly  surpass  those  found 
in  the  Attways  techndogy  avail¬ 
able  with  the  Rdease  2.01  and 
2.2  generation  of  1-2-3. 

•  A  virtual  memory  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  frees  up  space 
by  swapping  data  off  and  on 

•  Improved  Datalens  access, 
achieved  by  moving  the  memo- 
ry-intenave  scarch-and-retrieve 
activity  off  the  client  and  onto 
the  server. 

At  Staildst  Seafoods  in  Long 


Beach,  Calif.,  Benjamin  Gokl- 
forb.  manager  cif  personal  com¬ 
puting  services,  phms  to  upgrade 
the  75  or  so  users  of  Rele^  3.0 
to  3.1.  "That’s  a  slam  dunk,"  he 
said,  liaising  3.1’s  wfaat-you- 
see-is-v4iat-you-get  capabilities. 

"In  2.2,  you  had  to  flip-flop 
between  two  different  screens 


—  one  for  grajrfucs  or  format¬ 
ting,  and  the  (Aber  to  enter  data 
into  a  spreadsheet,"  said  James 
D.  Brown,  an  accminting  consul¬ 
tant  at  Amoco  Cwp.  in  Chicago. 
But  not  anymore:  "It’s  a  major 
improvement,"  he  said. 

Other  pluses,  according  to 
G<ridfarb.  are  the  integrated 
mouse  support  and  a  "mini’’ 
word  processor:  "It  gives  you 
the  ability  to  truly  integrate  text 
and  graphics.  You  cotdd  do  it  un¬ 
der  3.0,  but  it  was  a  bit  hcricey." 

Ahhou^  the  product  wiD 
took  100%  different  to  the  user, 
the  revamped  package  not  only 
preserves  keystroke  memory 
but  wfll  offer  a  "hi^  degree  of 
compatibility’’  with  1-2-3/G, 
product  manager  McNulty 


In  a  nutshell.  Rdease  3.1  wfll 
allow  users  to  run  the  character- 
based  spreadsheet  in  a  window 
and  copy  data  to  Microsoft 
Corp.'8  Endows’  CKptoard.  It  is 
the  first  DOS  appheatkn  to  sup¬ 
port  Microaaft’s  DPMI  extend¬ 
ed  memory  standard,  and  it  is 
launcb^fle  from  an  icon. 

While  compatflfle  with  aO 
three  modes  id  Wmdows  Ver- 
skn  3.0, 1-2-3  Release  3.1  wfll 
not  support  key  I^ndovrs  3.0 
features,  such  as  Dynamic  Data 
Exchange  and  a  graphical  user 
interface.  Users  will  have  to  wait 
for  1-2-3/Waidows. 

This  latest  verskm  of  1-2-3  is 
also  BtgiMfifanr  from  a  Lotus 
strate^  pmiit  of  view. 

Lotus  admitteifly  miscalculat¬ 
ed  user  interest  in  Wmdows, 
vdifle  overestimating  demand 
for  OS/2.  Release  3.1  gives  Lo¬ 
tus  a  fc^  in  the  Wkidows  door  by 
at  least  letting  users  access 
1-2-3  from  an  icon,  h  should  also 
buy  Lotus  some  breathing  ^ace 
until  l-2-3/Wmdow8  is  ready  to 
ship. 

It  is  already  too  late  at  Litb- 
onia  Lifting  in  Atlanta.  Inf(»’- 
matiods  Systems  Vice-President 
Jeffiey  Keman  has  already  be¬ 
gun  ibt  switch  to  Miertaoft's 
graffliically  onented  Excel 
spreadsheet.  "Lotus  missed  the 
boat  with  a  memory-intensive 
Release  3.0,"  he  said. 
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Announcing  the  SAS*^  System’s  Transparent  Oa|a  Access  ^  ^ 

Ifyou  spend  more  time  getting  to  base  security.  Efii^-to-fidlow menus  Call  us  now  at  (919)  677-8200^^  .  \ 

your  data  than  getting  information  -  takeyondnsideD^.SQLDS”',  receive  your  fieeSAS  System^  4 

/rom  your  data,  it’s  time  you  got  ORACLE®,  RdlWMS™,  Lotus  executivesununary . .  .plusd^^'^': 

the  SAS  System— the  vrorld’s  #1  1-2-3®,  dBASE®,  SYSTEM  2000®,  tails  about  a  fiee  no-risk  30-day 

applications  system.  No  other  and  ot^er  data  bases.  What’s  more,  s(ibware  trial.  In  Canada,  caR 't'' 

sohware  makes  it  so  easy  to  reach  the  SAS  System’s  support  (^SOL/”  (416)443-981L  .  ■ 

all  the  remote  islands  of  infcama-  gives  pn^rammee  a  standard 

tion  within  your  company —ca:  to  language  for  data  query.  You  can 

analyze  and  present  data  in  so  also  use  the  SAS  System  to  access 

many  different  ways.  raw  data  files  in  apy  format— even 

The  SAS  System’s  excliisive  files  with  messy  catmissing  data. 

Multiple  Engine  Architecture  Once  you’ve  accessed  your 

lets  you  access  data  stared  in  a  data,  the  SAS  System’s  intonated 

variety  of  structures  across  a  wide  data  amdysis,  rqxnting,  and 

range  of  hardware  platf<Hms .. . .  gr^ihics  capabilities  will  help  you 

without  having  to  know  data  base  turn  bare  facts  into  meaningful 

terminology  or  sacrificing  data  burineas  information.  Choose 

fiom  su<h  applicaticmsaS  forecast- 


'The  SAS*  Systf^m. 
More  Choices, 
for  More 
tlum  Apy 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Software  Sales  Dep 
SAS  Circle  □  Box 


improvement . . .  and  mcoe. 

All  backed  by  expert  technical 
siq>port,  consulting  services, 
documentation,  and  training- 
direct  from  SAS  Institute  Inc., 
one  of  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software. 


have  power  lunches? 


No  power  suits  or  power 

ties. 

You’re  just  hungry  for  all 
the  real  power  you  can  get. 

Now  you  can  get  more  than 
ever  before. 

Introducing  Digital’s  DEC- 
station™  5000  workstation-the 
most  powerfuHJNIX*-based 
RISC  workstation  we’ve  ever 
offered. 

COMEANDGETIT.rr’SHOT. 

Everything  about  the  DEC- 
station  5000  Model  200  work¬ 
station  says  speed,  power  and 
leadership  performance. 

For  starters,  it’s  driven  by 
the  MIPS  R3000  CPU  chip 
which  supports  8-120  MB  of 


memory- that’s  more  than  you 
get  on  any  other  desktop 
work^tion. 

Looking  for  spertacularly 
hot  graphics?  Take  a  good  look 
at  the  DECstation  5000  Model 
200  workstation. 


You  can  choose  from  a  wide 
array  of  upgradeable  grapbics 


options.  From  simple  frame 
buffers  to  high-speed  accelera¬ 
tors  for  visuali2ation- just  what 
you  need  for  2-D,  3-D,  imaging 
and  high-compute  tasks.  And  if 
you  want  to  run  with  even  more 
power,  we  offer  soil  more 
options.  Like  the  incredibly  fast 
FDDI  fiber  optic  link.  Or  the 
industry’s  fastest  open  bus,  tbe 
100  MB/sec  TURBOchannel,” 
introduced  first  on  DECstation 
5000  Model  200  workstation. 

One  more  powerful  incen¬ 
tive:  it’s  very  competitively 
priced. 

If  you  get  the  idea  the  DEC¬ 
station  5000  Model  200  work¬ 
station  gives  you  the  power 
you’ve  only  dreamed  of  right  at 
your  desk,  you’re  getting  the 
picture. 

OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Besides  providing  the 
pwwer  you  want,  the  DECstation 
5000  Model  200  workstation 
provides  you  with  a  host  of 
other  things  you  need.  The  most 


important  of  which  is  a  tnJy 
open  environment  to  operate  in. 

It  comes  with  a  choice  of 
open,  industry-standard  buses: 
SCSI  and  VME.  It  supports  key 
workstation  standards  for  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  graphics  interfaces 
and  network  communications. 
And,  of  course,  k’s  compatible 
with  all  other  systems  from 
Digital  r^ardless  of  size  or  oper¬ 
ating  system.  Just  the  things 
you’d  expect  from  Digital,  the 
leader  in  promoting  standards 
for  truly  open  computing. 


Adherence  to  standards, 
plus  speed  and  performance 
that’s  anything  but  standard. 
Digital’s  UNIX-based  RISC 
DECstation  5000  Model  200 
workstation. 

For  more  information,  call 
1-800-343-4040  ext.  295. 

We  suggest  you  do  it  at 

lunch.  Digital 

has 

it 

now 
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NEWS 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


TECH  TALK 


lutead  «f  inkM,  TinMB 

■  The  Department  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  wants  to  finance 
a  study  on  ''commando  vi¬ 
ruses."  designed  to  Infiltrate 
an  enemy's  computer  via  ra¬ 
dio  transmisskm  or  telephone 
lines.  The  DOD  has  receiv^ 
19  proposals  fixxn  software 
companies  out  to  get  a  con¬ 
tract  tt^t  is  valued  at 
$50,000  in  the  first  phase 
and  that  eventually  couM  be 
w(^  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  escperts  think  that  a  mil- 
itary-grade  vims  would 
amount  to  much  more  than 
Tempest  in  a  teapot.  The  . 
U.S.  is  much  more  reliant  on 
computers  than  Iraq,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  thus  more  vulner¬ 
able  if  a  commando  vims 
were  to'backfire. 

Seems  the 

■  Researchers  at  IBM's  Al- 
maden  Research  Center  in 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  developinent  of  a 
compaa  laser  that  could  po¬ 
tentially  pack  four  times  more 
data  onto  optical  discs  than 

is  now  posable.  The  laser 
emits  Uue  U^d^t.  wdiich  has  a 
shorter  wavelength  than  in¬ 
frared  and  thus  can  be  fo¬ 
cused  more  precisely.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  more  data  can  be 
encoded  on  an  opdcal  disc.  Up 
to  now.  it  .has  dSficult 
to  make  a  reliable  and  effi¬ 
cient  blue  laser.  The  scien¬ 
tists  were  able  to  mvert  the 
infrared  light  from  the  colors 
of  a  conventiona!  laser  into 
blue  by  passing  tbe  li^t 
throu^  a  potassium  niobate 
crystal. 

A  Imiy  uiutiM  ■aiiet 

■  Computer  animation  will 
grow  faster  than  a  video  ar¬ 
cade  machine  can  swallow 
quarters,  acccvding  to  mar¬ 
ket  researchers  at  Frost  &. 
Sullivan.  Inc.  The  mailtet 
seers  predict  that  sales  of 
computet  animatioa  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  wiD 
amount  to  $50  billion  world¬ 
wide  by  1994.  Network 
monitoring  systems  for  tele¬ 
communications.  plant  pro¬ 
cessing  monitoring  systems 
and  multimedia  home  com¬ 
puting.  including  videotex 
services,  will  be  tbe  driving 
forces  behind  tbe  growth,  tbe 
firm  said  in  a  recent  study. 


The  real  face  of  mankind’s  past 

Computer  scans  reveal  that  Australopithecus  africanus  isn’t  quite  the  missing  link 


Tap^g  keyboards  and  scruti- 
nixing  tbe  bhps  and  lines  on  a 
computer  screen  seem  worlds 
away  from  tbe  traditional  hot 
and  dusty  anthn^ology  dig. 
But  Vbshington  University  Medical 
School  scientists  CHenn  Ccnroy  and 
Michael  Vanmer  have  made  some  big 
discoveries  about  human  ohgiDs  while 
working  in  the  dean  quiet  of  tbe  Mal- 
hnckrodt  Institute  of  Radiology  in  St. 
Louis.  They  have  f<Mnd.  for  example, 
that  your  mother  had  a  relatively  small 
txain.  big  nasal  passages  and  chunky, 
primitive-loolcing  teeth. 

Don't  take  it  personally,  though.  It 
is  not  your  mother,  exactly,  whom 
they  de^be  but  rather  Australopith¬ 
ecus  africanus,  a  two-  to  three-mil- 
tkm-year  old  human-like  species 
tbou^t  to  be  the  predecessor  — 
mother,  if  you  will  —  to  all  of  us  in  the 
modem  Homo  line. 

Using  homemade  software,  an  Eth¬ 
ernet  network  of  Digital  ^uipment 
Corp.  Microvaxes  and  scanning  equip¬ 
ment  from  Siemens  Information  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc..  Vannier  and  Conroy  did 
somethiog  no  one  had  done  bdore: 
They  peered  inside  tbe  rock-filled  fos¬ 
sil  si^  of  tbe  Taung  baby,  an  A.  a/n- 
canus  specimen  named  for  tbe  region 
in  South  Africa  where  it  was  found. 

Since  1924,  scientists  have  studied 
tbe  Taung  child  skuD  remains  but  have 
previously  been  unable  to  examine  its 
underside  because  it  b  packed  with  an¬ 
cient  stone  and  sediment.  The  inner 
surfrce  of  a  skull  can  bold  many  impor¬ 
tant  dues  to  human  evolution,  such  as 
brain  shape  and  size  and  blood  flow 
paths.  Cmventional  X-rays  cannot 
penetrate  thickly  mineralized  fossits. 
according  to  Vannier.  so  tbe  only  way 
anthropologists  could  possibly  have 


surveyed  the  innards  of 
Taung  would  have  been  to 
crack  tbe  one-of-a-kind  find 
like  a  coconut. 

By  electronically  sand¬ 
wiching  more  than  40  com¬ 
puterized  tomography  pic¬ 
tures  into  a  single  three- 
dimensional  image,  they 
modeled  the  fuD  bead,  inside 
and  out.  Tomography  b  a 
medical  procedure  in  which 
doctors  typically  investipte 
the  inside  of  a  solid  object, 
such  as  an  arm  or  leg.  by 
^sweeping  an  X-ray  over  an 
'  electronically  predetermined 
cross-section  (k  it.  yielding  a 
two-diinensiona]  likeness. 

Conroy  and  Vannier  did  tbe 
same  thing  on  the  fossilized 
skull,  but  worked  their  way 
across  the  entire  object  with  a 
series  of  views. 

Once  these  images  were 
on-line,  they  could  be  elec¬ 
tronically  dissected,  sliced 
into  cross-sections  for  de¬ 
tailed  study  or  manipulated  in 
ways  otherwise  impossible 
without  damaging  the  speci¬ 
men.  Conroy  explained. 

That  b  no  easy  feat.  The 
densest  material  that  scanners  nor¬ 
mally  can  penetrate  b  living  human 
bone,  which  has  less  than  half  the  den¬ 
sity  of  some  fossils,  said  Vannier,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  radiology.  The  initial  series  of 
tomography  scans  was  fuzzy  and  unus¬ 
able.  lea^g  the  sdentbts  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  immersing  the  skull  in  a  tub 
of  water  inside  the  scanner.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  fine-tuning,  this  technique  gave  the 
doctors  a  sharp  new  view  of  our  past, 
leading  them  to  contradict  some  long- 
held  and  weighty  theories  of  human 
evolution  based  on  speculations. 

"We  saw  thin  bones  and  patterns  of 


RwMarchwrt  at  Washington  University 
Medical  Schoid  ‘cracked’ this  skull's  secrets 


dental  grovrth  that  no  one  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  they  were  distinctly 
more  primitive  than  some  peoi^ 
thought  previously."  Vannier  said. 
The  tomography  pictures  have  con¬ 
vinced  many  theoriks  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  to  revise  their  earlier  opinions 
that  A.  africanus  was  more  human¬ 
like  than  apelike.  For  sonoe  scientists, 
thb  work  cements  the  theory  that  tbe 
Homo  line  emerged  later  in  time  from  a 
transitional  creature  that  resembled 
both  humans  and  more  primitive  be¬ 
ings  —  and  not  from  an  earlier  being 
more  tike  us,  as  was  once  thought. 


Stone  Age,  Information  Age 


While  aothropologbts  now  turn  to  modem 
technok^  to  get  a  ghropse  of  our  past, 
many  scientists  do  not  know  wlKre  to  look 
for  software  tailored  to  thb  kind  of  re- 
seardL  Indeed,  breakthrou^  findings  like 
those  of  ^^shington  University  Medical  School  sden- 
tbts  Glenn  Conroy  and  Michael  Vannier  are  rare,  in  part 
because  of  a  lack  of  commerdaJ  software,  said  BID  WH- 
soo,  academic  computing  speaa^  at  Northern  ArizMia 
Univernty  in  Fbgkafi.  "Virtually  no  applications  exbt 
for  our  dbcipliDe.  Even  thou^  that's  pr^Uy  changing, 
we  sdli  haven't  come  Car,"  he  said. 

In  (act,  Conroy  and  Vannier  used  a  combinatioa  of  in- 
bouse  software,  originally  developed  for  use 

during  surgery,  and  imaging  products  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Hekth.  Even  now,  six  years  after  Conroy  and 
Vannier's  first  experiments,  there  remains  a  serious  lack 
of  anthropology-spedfic  applicatioos. 


To  answer  demand  from  human  origins  researchers 
for  information  on  software.  David  Givens,  editor  of 
"Anthropology  Newsletter."  started  "Soft.Where,"  a 
column  designed  to  "hi^ihght  some  of  tbe  more  exobc 
stuff."  Products  are  available,  be  said,  but  they  are  main¬ 
ly  cm  tbe  unpubiidzed  private  circuit 

John  OiiKibundro  wants  to  change  that  with  Mystery 
Foko.  a  (vogram  be  wrote  using  Apple  Computer.  Inc.'8 
HyperCard  on  a  Madmosh.  Tbe  anfiuopology  professor 
at  tbe  State  University  of  New  York  at  fbCsdam'  uses 
Mystery  Fossil  as  a  teaching  aid  to  introductory 
students  "feel  like  they're  really  doing  anthropology,'' 
Oroohundro  said.  Mystery  Fossil  challenges  students  to 
identify  three  digitikd  photograf^  of  unnamed  frag¬ 
ments  of  prehbtory  by  querying  the  program’s  database 
containing  information  on  ei^t  other  weB-known  fosaUs 
and  then  comparing  and  contrasting  their  findings. 

KIMS.  NASH 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  it. 


CaC 


In  a  91 1  emergency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don't  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Florida,  NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
effortsofLakeCounty’s9ll  services.  Thecounty 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC’s  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they’ve  proved  their  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data.  Lake 
County’s  91 1  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Dual  Modem  C^ 
links  91 1’s  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations,  Lake  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable . 

Each  individid  I  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks,  line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  56k  bits/s  with  both  analog  and 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCm  standards  such  as  Y32  and  Y42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  1^ 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  and  match 
other  chassis  and  data 


communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  wto 
business  you’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  1  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  free  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 

01990  NEC  America.  lac. 


SEC 

See  us  at  TC^  booth  61 8. 


MICRO  CHANNEL  DIREC 

AND  DIRECTLY  PI 


'LY  LICENSED  BY  BIG  BLUE. 
ICED  BY  BIG  WOO. 


Uke  the  IBM*  Model  55SX.  the  D3/MC  has  Micro 
Channel”  technology  developed  and  licensed  by  none 
other  than  IBM.  So  you  have  a  choice  of  running  either 
DOS  or  OS/2*  applications. 

Like  the  IBM  Model  55SX.  the  Model  D3/MC  is 
386SX-based.  But  the  D3/MC  comes  with  four  MCA 
compatible  exp>ansion  slots,  and  hard  drive  models 
come  with  the  SCSI  controller  standard.  (With 
IBM.  it's  an  Option.) 

And  although  the  technology  is  IBM- 


N/ICA 

A 


ranty  exceeds  Big  Blue’s  Model  55SX  by  eight  nr>onths. 
This  20-month  warranty  gets  even  better  if  you 
become  a  03/MC  customer  before  September  30. 
1990.  You'll  receive  free  on-site  maintenance  by 
experts  from  GE  Service.* 

Oh  yes.  there  is  one  thing  about  the  D3/MC  that 
not  IBM-compatible.  The  price.  It's  hundreds  of 
dollars  less. 

Call  1-800-874-3340  for  the  authorized 
Leading  Edge  reseller  nearest  you.  And  get 


reliable  and  IBM-compatible,  the  war- 


LEADING  EDGE'  every  edge  you  can. 


A  Growing  Company  Needs  Every  Edge  ItCan  Get. 


•Offui  APHJES  Onu  Whin  Pikmascd  Btand  Rtasmteo  TimovcH  an  autmokuo  itAtumi  Epcc  Reseui* 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Glasshouses 


Etefy  compulsion  is  put  upon  writers  to  become 
safe,  polite,  obedient  and  sterile. 

Sirtclair  Lewis 

Retxntly,  articles  have  appeared  in  some 
big  daily  newspapers  aid  in  magazines 
calling  into  quWtiaa  the  "mission"  d 
those  puhhatioos  lumped  under  the 
hroad  and  increasingly  anachnn^tic  category  d 
“computer  trade  press." 

By  focusing  on  spedSc  pubUcations,  the  arti¬ 
cles  have  raised  doubts  about  the  veracity  of  the 
reporting  that  has  appeared  from  tune  to  time  in 
the  computer  press.  Is  it  really  objective?  To 
what  extent  is  it  influeixed  by  advertisers  (al¬ 
most  assuming  that  there  is  some  measure  of  in¬ 
fluence)?  Are  product  reports  and  reviews  serv¬ 
ing  the  reader  orthe  pubhsher? 

The  issues  raised  in  some  of  these  articles  do 
contain  some  compelling  evidence  to  justify  the 
questioos.  One  piece  in  The  IVasbington  fbst 
dted  a  review  of  a  landmark  product  in  a  leading 
personal  computer  magazine.  The  reviewer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  article,  was  also  a  paid  consultant 
for  the  vendor  d  the  product.  Ihe  review  was 
glowing. 

Another  article,  this  one  in  The  New  York 
Times,  singled  out  aMadntosh  magazine  for  its 
objective  repotting  on  a  key  vendor  —  namely, 
Apple.  It  was  almost  as  though  objective  report¬ 
ing  in  the  "trades"  was  somMhing  W  of  the  or- 
dnary  and  thus  worthy  d  special  mentioa  The 
author  even  went  so  br  as  to  attribute  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  recent  successes  to  its  editorial  integrity 
and  objectivity.  (}ee,  are  there  other  ways  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  we  don't  know  about? 

There  is  uo  question  that  objectivity  can  take 
a  back  seat  to  editarial  pandering  at  certain  pub- 
bcations.  Tbey’re  easy  to  identify  because  they 
usually  go  out  of  business  before  too  long.  Read¬ 
ers  don't  read  ihem,  they  do  poorly  on  reader- 
ship  studies,  and  advertisers  rduK  to  spend 
money  on  them. 

However,  there  is  something  a  tad  smug 
about  reacting  to  objectivity  in  "trade"  puUica- 
tkns  as  though  it  were  an  anomaly.  Moreover,  it 
smacks  of  hypocrisy . 

For  one  ti^g,  there  are  countless  stories  that 
appear  in  the  daily  and  business  press  that  are 
gleaned  directly  from  articles  in  the  computer 
press.  Objectivity  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  pn^lem 
there. 

For  another,  the  daily  and  business  press  has 
been  hiring  very  aggressively  of  late  firom  the  so- 
called  trad«,  particularly  to  bolster  coverage  of 
information  sj^ems  and  the  computer  industry. 
No  problem  there,  either. 

^  why,  then,  does  "trade  press"  veracity  and 
objectivity  become  an  issue  at  all?  Isn't  it  equally 
an  issue  for  all  serioos  business  publications? 

Apparently,  there  are  many  people  who  see 
the  twin  matters  cf  ethics  and  responsibility  as 
needing  more  attention  in  certain  quarters  than 
in  others  (such  as  their  own).  For  these  people, 
we  suggest  that  what's  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gocee. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


No  vision 

Your  article  "Btind  IS  inanagers 
defy  career  odds”  (CWJuly  9]  is 
quite  uplifting.  The  statistics  you 
mentioQ  verify  what  I  have  seen: 
Blind  infonnation  processors 
tend  to  enter  the  workplace  at 
the  bottom  nmgs  of  IS  and  stay 
there. 

Altbou^  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  areas  of 
screen  readers,  optical  scanoers 
and  voice  syntbeaiaers.  a  dearth 
of  software  exists  (or  Uind  per¬ 
sons.  Software  vendors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  persist  in  offering  prod- 
ticts  that  only  serve  the  sii^ted 
public.  Graphical  user  ioter- 
feces,  which  feature  pop>up  win¬ 
dows  and  mouse  support,  offer 
impossible  hunDes  for  the  blind. 

not  offer  both  ^^ncal  and 
pure-text  versions? 

It's  ironic  that  mainframe  and 
minicomputer  applications  tend 
to  be  the  easiest  for  the  Mind  to 
use  because  of  the  "blandness'' 
of  their  interfyces.  The  PC  envi¬ 
ronment  has  Uie  potential  power 
to  bberate  more  handicapped 
people.  However,  without  the 
commitment  of  software  ven¬ 
dors.  no  amount  of  "higfa  motiva- 
tion  fto]  overcome  the  j^ysical 
obstacles”  of  blindness  w^  re¬ 
solve  this  sttuatkm. 

Congratolatioos  to  Jim  Flem¬ 
ing,  Mkhaelj.  Mady  McKin¬ 
ley  Young  for  beating  a  system 
Uut  a  rife  with  dbcriffiinatkm. 

Gerald  J.Jurrens 
Kingston,N.l 

No  meddling 

I  share  Mitch  Betts'  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  electronics 
industry  ICW,  June  25],  but  not 
his  eagerness  to  surr^er  that 
future  to  federal  bureaucrats. 

The  HDTV  controversy  that 
be  highli^ted  iOustrates  why 


government  should  not  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  technology  pirficy. 
Each  of  the  several  HDTV  pro¬ 
posals  calls  for  incremental  en¬ 
hancement  (A  antiquated  analog 
techndogy  —  technology  that 
predates  sdid-sUte  circuits.  In 
fact,  television  is  ooe  of  the  last 
refuges  of  vacuum-tube  tecfaixi- 
ogy.  Digital  flat-panel  display 
screens  are  already  displacing 
CRTs  in  personal  computers  and 
workstations.  Moreover,  "digi¬ 
tal”  has  become  the  technology 
of  choice  for  transmitting,  pro¬ 
cessing,  storing  and  presenting 
recorded  sound,  structured  data, 
graphics,  text  and  fdain  old  voice 
communications.  With  the  arriv¬ 
al  of  digital  video-interactive 
techncdogies,  all-digital  broad¬ 
cast  TV  is  possible  today.  Thus. 
HDTV  is  already  <4)sotete. 

If  the  U.S.  needs  a  coherent 
pcdicy  for  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try,  it  needs  one  that  is  fashioned 
and  contri^led  by  that  industry 
—  ooe  that  electronics  firms  will 
bet  their  futures  on.  and  with 
their  own  nwney.  A  government 
pcdicy  targeting  the  electronics 
industry  would  surely  be  far 
worse  than  iMXie  at  alL  Let  us 
hope  that  a  ci>dlian  counterpart 
of  the  spendthrift  DARPA  never 
gets  a  c^ce  to  waste  a  nickel 
DaveNeUon 
Garmisck-Partenkircken, 
West  Germany 

No  accident 

You  have  a  chart  in  a  recent  issue 
[CW,  Aug.  6)  that  purports  to 
show  bow  computer-related 
fraud  and  abuse  is  discovered. 
While  the  chart  attributes  32% 
of  discovery  to  “accidents,”  it  is 
silent  on  the  role  of  external  con- 
trds  —  those  relying  upon  rela¬ 
tions  with  customers,  vendors, 
and  fiduciaries.  These  controls 
include  the  routine  exchange  and 


reconciliation  of  statements  and 
confinnatioD. 

In  foct,  if  internal  controls  do 
not  prevent  the  abuse,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  discovered  by  the  op¬ 
eration  of  these  external  con¬ 
trols.  Much  of  the  discovery  that 
is  attributed  to  “accident”  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  operatioo  of  these  con- 
trtris.  The  operatioo  of  these 
controb  is  so  subtle  and  auto¬ 
matic  that  these  controls  are  of¬ 
ten  beneath  our  level  of  notice. 
Nooetbeless,  management  has  a 
right  to  idy  on  them.  They  are 
very  independent  and  relbble. 
Th^  ooe  disadvantage  b  that 
they  operate  bte  and  puUicly. 

Wiliia  m  Hugh  Mu  rray 
Eseeutiee  Consultant, 
In/drmation  Systems  Security 
NewCanaan,  Conn. 

No chance 

Three  cheers  to  Marty  Gnihn  on 
her  article,  "Why  hi^-tecb  com¬ 
panies  fail  from  their  own  suc¬ 
cess”  ICW,  July  161 1  found  thb 
to  be  a  great  d^  of  reality  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  “pie  in 
the  sky”  attitudes  held  by  some 
of  today's  hi^tech  firms. 

Gnto  leaves  us  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  thought:  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  marketers  had  to  go  out 
and  hit  the  pavement  and  actual¬ 
ly  speak  with  their  customers? 
What  a  scary  tbou^tf 

PeterCiroux 
Howie  A  Associates,  Ine. 

RoswHl,Ga. 


ComputerworM  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  shoidd  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworld.  P.0,  Box  9171, 
STSCochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number 
(508)  875B931:  MCI  Mail- 
COMPUTERWORLD. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Business  computing  gets  stuck 


DAVID  UDDLE 

The  computer 
industry  is  built 
on  the  vision 
of  transforming 
the  way  we  in 
which  we  work. 
It  has  tong  been 
an  artide  of  f^tb  that  computers 
are  destined  to  banish  the  tedi¬ 
um  and  iiteffideocy  of  business 
routine  in  bvor  of  a  newly  dy¬ 
namic.  interconnected  work¬ 
place. 

That  viskm  contains  a  kernel 
of  reality,  and  the  basic  technol¬ 
ogies  for  Hs  fulfillment  exist  to¬ 
day.  But  after  years  of  one  bkxrk- 
buster  technology  advance  after 
another,  a  huge  gap  remains  be¬ 
tween  the  vision  and  today’s  re¬ 
ality. 

i%it  a  minute.  What  about 
sdentihc  and  research  comput¬ 
ing,  where  ever-faster  comput¬ 
ers  and  woricstations  are  fueling 
breakthroughs  in  other  fields? 
And  don't  large-scale  computers 
enable  big  enterprises  to  crunch 
numbers  and  process  minute  de¬ 
tails  in  staggering  voiume?  True 
enough.  But  in  the  corporate  of¬ 
fice  —  the  place  for  both  the 
greatest  potential  and  greatest 
need  for  techxtology  solutioas  — 
ooraputer-generated  infonna- 
tkn  is  as  likdy  to  be  a  burden  as 
an  asset.  The  vision  of  a  work¬ 
place  tranaformed  and  «ihched 
by  a  computer  on  every  profes- 


officer  d  MetaphorCompoter  Systexe. 
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sional's  desktop  is  still  a  pipe 
dream. 

There  is  a  snowballing  per¬ 
ception  in  the  business  world  to¬ 
day  that  the  tangible  benefits 
and  value  promised  by  office 
automation  have  not  be^  deliv¬ 
ered.  A  recent  study  in  Fortune 
magazine  concluded  that  the  bot- 
tcm-line  payback  from  office 
automation  is  essentially  zero. 
Corporations  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  per  machine  annually  on 
computer  purchases,  mainte¬ 
nance,  support  and  training.  But 
what  value  are  they  buying? 

My  colleagues  and  1  have  a 
running  joke  about  the  big  four 
computer  api^catkms:  spread- 
she^,  word  processing,  spread¬ 
sheets  and  w^  processing.  Not 
a  knee-slapper,  but  nonetheless 
wry  recognition  that  business 
computing  remains  stuck  at  a 
far-too-basic  level.  On  average,  a 
Fortune  &00  employee  equipped 
with  a  persona]  computer  uses 
only  one  or  two  software  prod¬ 
ucts  regularly.  And  those  com¬ 
puter  users  represent  only  about 
20%  of  all  the  office  workers  in 
those  companies. 

A  brief  walk  throu^  the  of¬ 
fices  of  nearly  any  big  company 
wili  confirm  that  of  business 

professionals  are  sUn  wotkmg 
without  a  significant  computer 
resource  at  hand. 

Where  is  the  demand  for  cran- 
puters  to  serve  this  80%?  Not 
there.  To  justify  new  computer 
investments,  people  need  new 
and  different  kinds  of  software. 

Spreadsheets  and  word  pro¬ 
cessors  were  catalysts  in  the 


widespread  acceptance  of  PCs. 
But.  cooceptuaiy,  they  are  bade- 
ward-looking  —  th^  sinqify 
computeiiae  single,  traditionally 
manual  office  tasks.  Their  imut- 
ed  capabilities  cannot  fulfiD  our 
vision  of  what  computers  can 


must  be  able  to  organiae  and  ana- 
lyxe  it  easily. 

To  tiaiudbnn  that  world  of 
data  into  usefid  information,  peo¬ 
ple  need  more  broadly  functional 
suites  of  software  to^  that  can 
handle  the  varying  demands  of 
different  indhriduals.  These  toolt 
must  be  built  on  coQttstent  coo- 
ceptual  models,  allowing  them  to 
shiff  seamlessly  from  one  pro¬ 


mean  to  the  prafessk»al. 

To  realize  that  vtskn  and 
rejuvenate  the  computer  soft¬ 
ware  industry  in  the  process,  de¬ 
velopers  and  marketm  most  re- 
think  their  assumptions  and 
work  to  create  prothicts  of  real 
vahte  to  the  buainess  world. 
They  must  focus  on  that  uoauto- 
mated  80%  of  office  worken 
who  need  more  flexible  comput¬ 
er  sohitioQs. 

The  first  essential  a  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  base  of  usable  data  >— 
encompassing  text,  numbers, 
graphics  and  images.  I%ople 
must  have  easy  access  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  work)  information  and 


gram  to  another  ijpd  use  differ¬ 
ent  programs  in  the  same  nattt- 
ral  nmntive  manner. 

Each  new  program  today 
typic^  impaees  a  separate 
learning  curve.  It’s  no  wonder 
so  many  people  just  use  one  or 
two  appfatioos;  they  want  to 
succe^  at  their  jobs,  not  be- 
amK  computer  experts. 

A  telepbooe  company  study 
done  more  than  60  jfears  ago. 
projected  a  need  for  100  nulbon 
tdqibane  operators  by  1^0. 
This  absurd  scenario  motivated 


H  to  rethudi  tclqrhooe  systems 
from  top  to  bottom.  Now,  as  we 
uae  the  telepbooe  every  day,  we 
intuitivdy  perfexm  95%  the 
tasks  operators  used  to  do. 

Every  company  regularly 
confrooU  situations  that  are 
critically  important  ooe  week 
aixl  all  but  forgotten  the  next.  In 
the  Fortune  500  alone,  we  might 
project  the  need  for  5  nnUoo 
new  programmers  to 
tbeae  ad  hoc  prograinmmg  jobs. 
But  the  practical  sokitioo  is  bo 
pve  thott  brameiB  users  wbo 
understand  their  busmesB  isMies 
the  computer  tods  to  apply  to 
their  problems. 

We  simply  need  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  doing  buatnesa.  As  a 
start,  vendors  mt^  try  taOdng 
and  listeniDg  attentively  to  their 
customers,  rather  than  to  ooe 
another,  the  press  and  perhaps 
their  retailera.  Real  customer 
comzmmicatioD  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  step  toward  de¬ 
veloping  effective  coc^Mting  ao- 
hjtioas.  And  technology  ctxigia- 
nies  must  more  actively  support 
business  customers  —  and  that 
means  going  beyond  the  800  hot 
line  that  comes  complete  with  a 
busy  signal 

To  attract  and  satisfy  corpo¬ 
rate  customers,  we  in  tte  in^ 
try  must  apply  our  technologies 
and  our  tmapnations  to  create  a 
new  generation  of  busneas  com¬ 
puting  tods.  We  must  take  risks 
in  product  develapment.  and  if 
necessary,  dhirge  lu^ier  prices 
tosiqipact  those  risks.  We  mist 
abaoto  today's  tiXHxxnmoo 
“break  the  shrinkwrap  and  you 
own  it"  mentality,  emphasise 
communication  and  customer 
support  and  deliver  solid  vikie 
and  satiifoctioa. 


The  distiDCtioa  between  data  chosen  —  and  modified  or  ex-  ing  the  weD-intentioned  advice 

modeling  and  database  design  is  tended  as  needed  ~  to  meet  the  d  its  hardware  vendor's  MRP 

crudal.  Data  modeling  has  to  do  stated  functinoal  requirements,  experts.  Everyone  looked  at  the 

with  business,  not  with  coaqait-  As  soon  as  something  that  functiooal  capsbdities  d  the 

ers.  It  deals  with  erxities  that  ex-  wasn't  in  the  stated  require-  package,  but  nobody  ever  boCb- 

ist  in  a  business,  with  relatioo-  ments  comes  up  ered  to  look  at  its  underlying 

_  st^  am^  tboe  entities  and  that  the  cost-accounting  experts  datamodel 

EFREM  MALLACH  memths.  with  attributes  that  define  the  didn't  know  about  —  disaster  The  data  toodel  turned  out  to 

-  This  proposal  was  put  togetb-  entities.  Databases  may  come  in  will  strike.  The  appbeatioos  will  be  totally  unablp  to  cope  with  a 

Steve  got  a  red-  er  by  cost  accounting  experts,  various  forms.  The  data  model  is  have  a  roadU^  precisdy  lew  features  d  the  fim's  pro- 

pe  for  disaster  They  put  everything  they  knew  the  same.  where  new  traffic  roust  flow,  ductioo  process.  By  the  tinig  the 

last  month,  dis-  about  cost  accounting  into  it  It  One  of  the  tasks  set  in  Steve's  The  database  wiU  turn  out  to  real  issue  was  discovered  —  de- 

guised  as  a  pro-  lacked  just  one  thing:  input  from  project  pn^osal  is  ' 'integration  have  put  two  concepts  into  one  toyed  first  by  a  hirdware  iqk 

posal  for  a  new  a  person  who  was  once  stuck  strategy.”  This  task  includes,  data  structure,  or  one  coocept  grade  that  was  suppoaed  to  fix 

cost  accounting  with  mdntainmg  a  cooqdex  sys-  among  other  things,  surveying  into  two  data  structures.  Tte  tfamgs,  then  by  frantic  efforts  to 

system.  The  tern  that  was  not  baaed  on  a  co-  the  capabilities  of  extoting  p^-  cost  of  fixing  matters,  so  smaS  at  apply  software  Band-Aids  —  it 

from  one  d  the  herent  data  model  Without  that  ages.  the  conceptual  designstage.wSl  was  too  tote.  The  customers  bad 

biggest  management  advisory  input,  and  espedally  without  the  then  be  astronomical  gone  elsewhere.  AB  the  manu- 

Gnns  in  the  world.  It  was  most  data  model,  it  was  a  bluepriitt  for  How  to  chodr  Ihom?  This  happens  all  the  time  facturmg  firm  could  do  was  sue 

impressive,  with  engraved  let-  a  house  of  cards  that  co^  turn-  On  what  basts  are  packages  to  be  when  systems  are  destgned  by  the  hardware  vendor, 

terhead  paper  and  custom-ptint-  de  down  at  any  moment.  evaluated?  The  proposal  waxes  functional  experts,  be  they  cost  The  beat  way  out  of  this  fix  is 

ed  divider  tabs.  It  also  weighed  Why  is  a  sound  data  model  so  lyrical  about  what  tte  system  is  accountants,  industrial  engi-  not  to  get  into  it  Any  application 

two  pounds.  It  included  resumes  important?  Because  programs  su^^xwedtodo.  Yettbereisnota  oeers  or  market  planners.  Such  of  importance  wwjf  be  baaed  on 

of  fiw  partners  and  three  ex-  come  and  go.  Requirements  w^  about  the  data  H  will  use  people  focus  on  the  applkatioos.  a  sexmd  data  model  The  founds- 

perts  who  have  each  published  at  change.  Businwwes  evolve,  while  doing  it  If  anyone  to  ever  After  all.  they  reason,  it'i  the  ap-  tioo  that  rests  on  the  data  model 

least  one  book  in  the  field.  The  Technology  makes  new  func-  going  to  worry  about  the  under-  pBcatioos  that  do  the  work.  The  to  the  datahtvf  itself.  The  vtofole 

conceptual  design  phase  alone  boos  possible.  But  what  stays  lying  data  model,  it’s  not  until  data  wiQ  be  whatever  the  appli-  appBcatians  camwt  poasfiily 

was  estimated  at  nearly  around  for  decades,  what  infor-  much  later  in  the  technical  de-  cation  needs.  It  just  goes  ak^  st^  unless  the  other  two  are 

$750,000.  The  proposal  proba-  mation  systems  managers  most  sign  phase  of  the  project  That’s  fortfaeride.  firmfyinphee. 

bly  cost  more  to  write  aiM)  pr^  dread  to  change,  to  the  database,  tor,  ^  too  tote.  One  cannot  as-  This  fine  of  reasoniog  led  a  I’ve  sent  Steves  letter  urging 

duce  than  most  of  us  earn  in  As  Daniel  Appleton  at  the  Uni-  sume  that  any  functionally  ade-  Western  manu-  him  to  develop  a  good  data  model 

-  versity  cf  Indiana  has  pointed  quate  package  to  baaed  on  a  auto-  toctiiring  ooeqMny  into  Ctoqtoer  for  hto  coet  accouting  system 

MaDidiiisfKWyinenberatUieUni-  out  the  usefulness  of  appfica-  abledatamodel  11  in  early  1988.  It  picked  a  propoaal  If  be  doesn't,  htorec9e 

vcf«tratLo«cOnL>xi«dlMm.,axida  tions  peaks  and  declines  kxijg  be-  The  fikefy  outcome  of  this  sto-  mamitoctiiriag  resource  pton-  for  disaster  wiQ  turn  imo  a  most 

cflosuitiBtteiiMniBdveadort.  fore  that  of  the  data  they  hold.  uation  to  clear.  A  psdoge  will  be  ning  (MRP)  psdage  by  foOow-  unpleasant  meal 


proposal  came 


Without  a  data  model, 
everything  falls  down 
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ealA^ 
ISDN. 

As  an  idea,  ISDN  technology  ranks  right  up  there  with 
sliced  bread.  But  what  can  it  do  for  you  in  the  real  world? 
The  US.  Army’s  strategic  research  and  development 
facility  at  Redstone  Arsenal  found  the  answer  at 
their  local  phone  company  South  Central  Bell  showed 

them  how  to  enlist  ISDN  - 

technology  to  help  them  South  Central  Bdl 
perform  their  crucial  and  the  US.  Army 

communications  tasks.  - ^ - 

Easter.  More  eflSciendy  Using  the  AlSir  Network  Systems 
5ESS'  Switch.  Now,  guided  by  ISDN  technology  Army 
researchers  and  engineers  can  use  a  single  telephone 
line  to  deploy  simultaneous  voice  and  ckita  transaaions. 
At  speeds  up  to  64Kbs.  A  mission  that  used  to  require 
special  conditioned  private  lines  can  now  be 
accomplished  on  ordinary  telephone  lines  over  the 
public  switched  network.  Call  your  local  telephone 
company  marketing  representative  to  find  out  how 
ISDN  technology  can  help  you  win  in  the  real  world 
or  call  1 800  638-7978,  exL  3010. 


I  ART 

Network  Systems 


Hiis  isn’t  the  aily\ray  to  join  two  different  sjstems. 


It  $ook  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  dowit 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  cne. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  ghe  you 
something  you’ve  never  had  before: 
freedom.  The  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  yoa 
Whether  ife  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  fteedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  fteedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  amcxig  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  v^tever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor- 
matkxi,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  OUTS 


C  WO.Stif  NATLltALaatndHnriiofScCwweAC.  DEC*  a  ndcmifc  of  the  Digital  E<M*nB<Cafpataiicn. 
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Spotlight 


COMMENTARY 

Jean  S.  Bozman 

They’re  still 
saying  OOPs 


FEATURE:  OLDER  MACHINES 


■  The  work)  of 
object-oriented 
programming 
and  the  world  of 
procedural 
code,  including 
the  Q)bol  and  C 
languages,  have  an  uneasy  coex¬ 
istence.  Few  (Koducts  attempt 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
two  worlds  —  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  hybrid  C+  + 
programming  language. 

However,  leading-edge  us¬ 
ers  and  analysts  now  tell  us  that 
these  two  distinctly  different 
technolc^ies  should  be  stitched 
together  throu^  industry- 
standard  interfaces. 

Why  won’t  those  bleeding- 
edge  people  leave  us  alone.’  The 
staid  pro^ural  code  of  Cobol 
is  faniiliar,  and  it  certainly  has 
staying  power;  roost  informa¬ 
tion  systems  wganiaations  have 
used  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more.  But  object-oriented 
programming  (OOP)  presents 
many  advantages,  including 
quick  deveiopinent,  reusable 
code  and  reduced  maintenance. 

Moreover,  object-oriented 
databases  offer  users  a  new  IS  di- 
menaon  —  the  ability  to  store 
drawings,  images  and  sounds  as 
“objects”  rather  than  as  long 
strings  of  1$  and  Os.  That  would 
aid  immensely  in  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design  and  manufacturing, 
computer-integrated  manufoc- 
turing.  petnKhemical  and  even 
military  applications.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  industry  analysts, 
the  benefits  are  so  compelling 
that  OOP  systems  will  overtake 
procedural  systems  by  the  year 
2000. 

Continue  on  page  34 


One  person’s  obsolete  is  another’s  classic 


BY  JUDITH  FINN 

SnOALTOCW 

Unswayed  by  the  lure 
of  state^-the-art 
technc^ogy,  many  us¬ 
ers  still  have  high 
praise  for  machines 
that  others  have  termed  obso¬ 
lete.  Digital  Equipment  C^orp. 
Decsystem-lOs,  20s  and  early- 
model  PDP-1  Is,  as  well  as  IBM 
Sy5tem/36  minicomputers, 
continue  to  satisfy  the  front¬ 
line  needs  of  a  variety  of  users, 
despite  vendor  urgings  to  up¬ 
grade. 

“These  [machines)  are  like  a 
1960  Ford,”  says  Michael  Erb- 
schloe,  executive  editor  at 
Computer  Economics,  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  based  in  Carls¬ 
bad,  Calif.  “If  you  can  get  the 
parts,  they  can  last  forever.’’ 
Erbschloe  says  these  [older] 
syst^s  continue  to  run  and  do 
a  good  job  because  "they  were 
built  well,  with  tested  technol¬ 
ogy  and  minimal  parts.” 


Some  users  dte  loW  cost, 
continued  support  and  soft¬ 
ware  loyalty  as  reasons  they 
have  stayed  so  long  with  what 
they  have  in  place.  Others  note 
that  they  are  tied  into  ongoing 
leases. 


A  4M-bit  DRAM  come  true 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 

MILPITAS,  CMf.  —  System  In¬ 
dustries,  a  supplier  of  data  stor¬ 
age  subsystems  for  Digital 
Equipment  C^rp.  computers, 
last  week  introduced  a  128M- 
byte  storage  module  that  qua- 
drapies  the  capacity  of  its  Mega- 
ram  family  of  sobd-state  disks. 

Using  new  4M-bit  dynamic 
random-access  memory  technol¬ 
ogy,  System  Industries  in¬ 
creased  the  storage  capacity  of  a 
single  quad-size  board  from  32M 
bytes  to  128M  bytes,  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  2G  bytes  per  system. 


The  firm  also  dropped  the  price 
o(  its  128M-lqrte  Megaram-SDI 
drive  by  26%  to  $73,900. 

At  $577  per  megabyte,  the 
System  Industries  module  is 
comparable  to  DEC’S  ESE20  sol¬ 
id-state  disk,  which  bolds  120M 
bytes  per  drive  for  $1 10,000,  or 
$916  per  megal^.  The  DEC 
drive  uses  iM-bit  DRAM  chips 
rather  than  the  4M-bit  chips. 

Ovwr  100%  hnprevwnwnf 

One  System  Industries  custocnv 
—  Lashco,  Inc.,  a  stodc-trading 
service  company  based  in  Chica¬ 
go  —  reported  a  1 50%  improve¬ 
ment  in  throughput  for  its  on- 


For  Art  McCtmton, 
lead  scientist  at  Mi¬ 
tre  Corp.'s  re- 
search  laborato- 
ry  in  McLean, 
1^^  V  Va..  the  costs 
simply  do  not  justi- 
fy  a  comply  coh 
version  from  the 
■  .  PDP-11  Model  70. 

which  the  organi- 
zatkm  currently 
uses  to  run  com- 
.  immications  pack- 
^^^^1  ages.  While  the 
systems  engjneer- 
ing  firm’s  lab  has 
upgraded  its  several 
other  PDFs  to  VAXs, 
“redoing  [this  system]  on 
the  VAX  is  just  more  money 
than  1  wouk)  save.”  be  says. 
Two  years  ago,  Mitre  estimat¬ 
ed  that  H  would  cost  “a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars” 
to  convert  its  system,  accord¬ 
ing  to  McChnton. 

The  sim{^  fact  is  that  up¬ 
grading  can  be  painful  fiom  an 


economic  standpoinL  Martin 
Rabeoovets,  president  of  Sya- 
tem/36  software  devetopineot 
firm  Computer  Systems  Coo- 
suKanu,  Inc.  (CSCD  in  Lao- 
dover,  Md..  says  he  cautioRs 
his  (^ents  to  examine  their 
needs  carefully  before 
a  dedaion  about  whether  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  new  archftecturea. 

If  the  current  system  is  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done.  Rabeoovets 
claims,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
get  new  equipment  simply  be¬ 
cause  it's  new.  "Wle  know  what 
the  SyUemf3$  can  do.  Does 
the  added  functionality  (of  the 
Application  Sy8tem/400,  the 
Systeni/36  foDow-cn]  justify 
the  ad(M  cost?” 

“You  have  to  consider  the 
increnientai  cost  of  an  up¬ 
grade,”  cautions  Terry  Shan¬ 
non,  director  of  DEC  Advisory 
Services  at  International  Data 
Carp.  (ZDQ  in  Framingham, 
Ma^  He  notes  that  users 
sometimes  overkxik  hidden 
Continued  on  page  32 


line  transaction  processing 
afpbcation  after  adding  a  Mega- 
ram-SDI  disk  to  its  DEC  VAX 
8550. 

“[System  Industries]  is  using 
more  recent  technology  in  the 
same  board  design  by  putting  a 
chip  with  four  times  the  capacity 
into  the  same  configuration.” 
sax)  Mike  Casey,  a  storage  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group/lnfocorp 
in  Santa  Clara.  Calif. 

“From  an  end  user's  point  of 
view,  anything  less  expensive  is 
good.”  he  added. 

Casey  noted  that  in  the  sobd- 
state  di^  maricet.  the  difference 
between  $914  and  $577  per  me¬ 
gabyte  may  be  “a  relatively 
small  advantage,  because  this 
stuff  is  so  expensive  that  people 


don' t  wants  gobs  and  gobs  of  it” 

Outside  of  the  IBM  market, 
there  are  stfil  few  signs  that  4M- 
bit  chips  are  readily  available  in 
large  quantities,  said  Robert 
Abraham.  vicei)re8idefX  of 
Freeman  Associates.  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  company  in  Santa 
Barbara.  Cabf. 

"There  is  a  bit  of  sex  appeal 
to  having  the  4M-bit  DRAM 
dktp,  and  on  (System  Industries'] 
part,  that's  very  good  position¬ 
ing  for  future  market  accep¬ 
tance.”  Abraham  said.  “Some¬ 
thing  I  suppose  any  potential 
customers  aboold  be  concerned 
about,  however,  is  what  is  the 
source  of  the  chi:^  What  do 
these  guys  know  that  no  one  ebe 
knows?” 


IMfMUASSOOAm.  INC. 
MUnodInDTNt 
iiwnespBlia.  MN  56436 


612'933-2aa5 

Fax  612-933-7764 


Wouldn't  It  be  nice  to  have  a  couple 
mote  terminals  on  your  desk? 

You  couW  eliminais  ths  tnconvsnWncs,  iosi  productivity,  and  sysism  ovamasd  aasooatad  with 
iogginQ  off  and  on  to  diftoreni  appbcatiorttl 

MMWNOOW  parmita  muitipla  terminal  aiasiona  to  tM»  acUve  conourrently  at  the  same  phyarcai 
3270  CRT.  under  008  or  08  VTAM.  Tha  ua»r  may  switoh  back  and  kxih  Intanlly  between 
the  ternenel  aeaiiona  by  hating  a  PA  or  PT  key.  The  termnal  leeiioni  may  be  <n  die  same 
or  m  ddiereni  VTAM-connectad  partiiiona/regiona.  For  example,  one  teetion  rrughi  be  tagged 
on  10  8  CICS  partition  or  to  to  do  program  editing,  end  enother  eeeetan  connected  to  a 
test  CICS.to  test  the  appacabon  progiw  being  devetoped. 

Now  wNh  3270  data  oompraaaion  buMt  ini 
Call  lor  lull  documentation  or  froa  3(May  Mai. 

Price:  OS  —  $5600  or  $2MAno..  DOS  ~  62800  or  StaOhno 
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Realize  the  promise  and  mentation  and  impact  of  The  applications  you  build 

the  benefits  of  AD/Cycle,  change  features  creating  a  are  portable  across  IBM’s  MVS, 
today.  Cincom’s  advanced  development  environment  VSE  and  OS/2  environments  as 
CASE  environment  helps  you  that  spans  the  entire  applies-  well  as  DigM\AX, Siemens,  Bull, 
deliver  the  applications  you  tion  life  cycle.  NCR  and  other  platforms  provid- 

need  now  using  proven  tech-  Mth  Cincom’s  advanced  ing  flexibility  that  can  reduce 

nologies  that  are  compatible  CASE  environment  even  nov-  costs  and  protect  the  investment 
with  the  AD/Cycle  compo-  ice  developers  can  deliver  new  you  make  in  the  applicaticms 
nents  promised  for  the  future,  applications  in  a  fraction  of  that  run  your  organization. 

Ba^d  on  MANTIS^  the  in-  the  time  and  the  cost  it  takes  Implement  the  sdutkxi  and 
dustry’s  most  advarited  devel-  using  alternative  development  realize  the  promise.  Cincom’s 
opment  system,  Cincom’s  methods.  And  with  support  advanced  CASE  environment 
integrated  CASE  envirraiment  for  your  data  base:  DB2,  IMS,  technologies, 
features  design,  prototyping,  SQL/DS,  VSAM  and  SLTPRA'  Call  today:  1-800-543-3010. 
process  generation  and  test-  on  your  IBM  systems  or  RMS,  In  Ohio:  513-661-6000.  In 
inffacilities  that  will  revolu-  Rdb  and  SUPRA  on  your  Canada:  1-800-268-9279. 
tionize  the  way  you  deliver  Digital  VAX  computers.  Most 
applications.  And  these  tech-  importantly,  you  can  reduce 
nologies  are  fully  integrated  the  time  and  expense  of  main- 
with  comprehensive  project  taining  your  applications  by 

planning  and  control,  docu-  up  to  90% .  Delivering  better  solutions  to  provide  better  values. 

mOCinnn  Systems.  Inc  GNCOM.  MANTISand  SUPSiA  are  registered  trademarks  ofCincomSystems.Inc  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademark  or  registere^trademark  of  the  respective  manufecturer 
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Radio  Free  Europe  updates  IS  image 

Ex-Cold  Warriors  overhaul  systems  for  success  as  modem  broadcasters 


ON  SITE 


BY  NOTCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  For 
more  than  35  years,  the  mission 
at  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radb 
Liberty,  Inc.  was  to  dodge  jam¬ 
ming  signals  from  Conmunist 
governments  and  broadcast 
news  reports  about  local  politics 
and  culture  to  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Now,  the  Iron  Curtain  is 
gone,  the  jammers  are  turned  off 
and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  is  being  transfOTmed  — 
with  the  help  of  the  information 
systems  department  —  from  an 
instTument  of  the  Cold  War  into 
a  modem,  competitive  broad¬ 
casting  company. 

For  example,  the  three-year 
modernization  project  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  fully  computerized  news 
gathering  and  editing  operation, 
called  Newswire  2000  —  run¬ 
ning  on  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXs  and  a  custwni^  database 
management  system  —  that  re¬ 
places  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  dictation  and  hard  copy. 

"We  were  not  as  competitive 
as  we  should  have  been  with  oth¬ 


er  major  international  broadcast¬ 
ers.  such  as  Voice  of  America. 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
Deutsche  Welle.’*  explained 
Robert  Short,  director  of  IS. 
"Whereas  they  could  put  out  a 
newscast  from  hour  to  hour,  it 
used  to  take  us  as  long  as  four 
hours  from  the  time  we  brought 
the  news  in.  processed  it ...  and 
sent  it  out  to  the  broadcast  de¬ 
partments  to  then  translate  into 
their  own  languages." 

Instead  of  two  live  newscasts 
in  an  ei^t-bour  ^lift.  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radk)  Liberty  now  pro¬ 
duces  hourly  newscasts  in  17 
languages.  Correspondents  use 
desktop  or  laptop  computers  to 
file  reports,  which,  along  with 
wire  service  feeds,  wind  up  at 
the  broadcaster*s  main  data  cen¬ 
ter.  located  in  Munich,  West 
Germany. 

Newswire  2000  operates  on  a 
pair  of  DEC  VAX  8550  systems, 
running  custom-develop^  rela¬ 
tional  database  management 
software  from  Nexus  GmbH  in 
Dachau.  West  Germany. 

The  IS  modemizatiem  plan 
also  included  the  company’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations.  "Infact, 
that  was  foremost  in  the  eyes  of 
executive  management  b^use 


they  needed  to  get  a  handle  on 
corporate  assets  and  personnel 
matters."  Short  said. 

The  IS  department  began 
with  an  overhaul  of  the  persoo- 
nel  system  and  then  adrM  mod¬ 
ules  covering  employee  benefits, 
payroll  and  other  administrative 
functions.  "The  personnel  man¬ 


agement  system  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  our  relational  database 
system.  From  there,  we  feed  in- 
formation  to  all  of  the  other  sys¬ 
tems  that  require  it,"  said  ADan 
Capon.  IS  director  for  U.S.  oper¬ 
ations. 

For  example,  the  personnel 
system  is  linked  to  a  housing 
management  system  because 
the  company  leases  about  560 
housing  units  for  emjdoyees  in 
Munich  in  order  to  cope  with  a 
severe  housing  shortage  there. 
Consequently,  personnel  rec¬ 


ords  also  indude  details  on  tbe 
size  of  the  employee’s  faimly  so 
that  it  can  be  matched  to  appro¬ 
priate  bousing. 

Developing  tbe  penocmel 
system  "turned  out  to  be  a 
Iragthy  exercise  [of  about  18 
moothsl.  because  we  disaTvered 
we  weren't  jutt  a  normal  compa¬ 
ny  dealing  with  normal  persoo- 
nd  issues,"  Capon  said. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  secretly  funded  by  the 
Centra]  InteDigence  Agency  un- 
dl  1 97 1 .  is  now  a  congresskmaHy 
funded  private  corporation  with 
aSl90miIbonbud^.  It  is  bead- 
quartered  in  Munich,  with  mqor 
offices  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
NewYork- 

The  company  also  makes 
heavy  use  of  bar  codes.  The  in¬ 
vent^  management  system 
uses  codes  to  track  every 
significant  piece  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  or  furniture,  while  employ¬ 
ees  have  bar-coded  badges  that 
allow  them  to  check  out  music  al¬ 
bums  and  books. 

Most  of  the  administrative 
database  uses  Adabas  software 
from  Software  AG  of  North 
America.  Inc.  and  runs  on  a  VAX 
8550  at  tbe  Munich  data  center. 
The  exceptwos  are  the  account¬ 
ing  and  inventory  modules, 
which  are  packages  from  Ross 
Systems,  Inc.  and  run  on  a  VAX 
8^0  duster  in  Washington, 
where  the  company’s  chief  finan- 
dal  officer  is  toat^ 


Tbe  result  of  tbe  "*«**»™— - 
bon  program  is  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  gone  from  manual  proce¬ 
dures  and  batch  proceasing  on 
DEC  PDP-lls  to  a  VAX-faaaed 
infannatkn  system  —  with 
1,250  users  —  that  is  "on-line, 
rdatkoal,  croas^ancbonal  and 
distributed.’*  Short  said. 

Fuitbennore.  the  iq)gnde 
was  accomphabed  ah^  of 
schedide  and  under  budget 
Short  said  the  project  met  its 
goals  three  years  into  a  five-year 
plm  and  ua^  $5  mSion  cd  the  18 
million  budget. 

"Whereas  other  government 
agencies  have  no  problem  get¬ 
ting  firndiDg  and  waste  H,  we  do  a 
lot  more  with  the  little  budget 
we've  got,"  Short  said. 

However,  even  with  a  mod¬ 
em  information  system,  it  is  not 
dear  how  kng  the  company  wiO 
survive  in  its  present  form.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  talk  in  Wuhington 
that  perhaps  Radio  Free  Europe 
is  obsolete  and  abook)  be  foldol 
into  Voice  of  America  or  dis¬ 
banded. 

Trying  to  adapt  to  tbe  post- 
Cokl  Viar  climate,  tbe  company 
is  exidoring  new  revenue-gener¬ 
ating  business  opportunities. 
For  instance,  tbe  stations  could 
turn  their  massive  coMeebon  of 
demographic  and  researdi  data 
on  Eastern  Europe  and  tbe  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  into  an  oa-liDe  database 
that  would  be  valuable  to  busi¬ 
nesses  entering  those  markets. 


DG  boosts  Eclipse  line 
with  low-end  3-MIPS  box 


Cortex  eases  documentation 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAfT 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  Data 
Genera]  Corp.  extended  its 
Eclipse  line  of  MV  computers 
l^t  week  with  the  introduction 
of  a  desktop  machine  that  runs  at 
3  million  instructions  per  second 
and  is  aimed  at  arnimerdal,  sd- 
emific  and  technical  time-shared 
and  client/server  appUcaUons. 

Designated  the  MV/3500 
DC.  tbe  system  supports  as 
many  as  40  users  and  is  posi¬ 


tioned  in  the  middle  of  tbe  lower 
portion  of  tbe  Edq^  sebes.  Tbe 
system  is  based  on  a  single-chip, 
custom,  very  large-scale  inte¬ 
gration  CMOS  microprocessor, 
designed  by  DG  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Hitachi  Ltd.  in  Japan. 
The  single-board  architecture 
can  be  expanded  to  16M  bytes  of 
memory  in  4M-byte  increments 
and  can  reportedly  accomroo* 
date  as  many  as  four  optional 
communications  boards. 

Scheduled  for  shipment  in 
early  September,  a  model 


will  be  priced  from  $25,500,  in¬ 
cluding  4M  bytes  of  main  memo¬ 
ry  and  179M  bytes  of  Winches¬ 
ter  storage.  Tbe  MV/3500  DC 
supports  AOS/VS  0.  AOS/VS 
and  DG/RDOS  and  (dugs  into 
standard  electrical  outlets. 

In  a  a^arate  announcement 
last  week.  DG  unveiled  a  GNU 
C  +  +  compiler  for  its  Avikm 
line  of  reduced  instruction  set 
computing-based  servers  and 
workstations.  The  compiler  is 
based  <»  AT&T  C+  +  2.0  and 
was  designed  to  provide  soft¬ 
ware  developers  with  a  hj^-lev- 
el  language  programming  tool. 

GNU  C+  +  is  now  available, 
and  a  software  package  com¬ 
posed  of  GNU  C ++.  a  GDB  de¬ 
bug^  and  AT&T  C+  +  2.0  li¬ 
braries  ispriced  at  $1 .595. 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

eWSTAFF 


Cortex  Corp.  extended  its  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engmeer- 
ing  (CASE)  tool  set  to  automati- 
caOy  generate  end-user  docu- 
roentatioo. 

The  Cortex  Documentor  will 
be  offered  as  an  integrated  com¬ 
ponent  of  Corvision,  a  CamOy  of 
tools  that  runs  on  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  system. 

Previously,  there  was  no  for¬ 
mal  way  to  generate  documenta- 
tkn  for  users,  said  David  Hol- 
royd,  Cortex’s  presideat.  The 
software  is  integrated  with 
Comsion's  repository.  aBowing 


it  to  share  data  and  informatioQ 
with  the  other  tools.  So,  when  an 
appheatioo  is  modified,  the  up- 
(btes  will  automaticaSy  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  tbe  Documentor,  wiudi 
will  then  rdeaae  new  documen- 
tatioo  for  users. 

Cortex  plans  to  eventos&y  tie 
its  product  to  the  DEC  repoei- 
tory,  CDD+ .  This  wfll  give  cus¬ 
tomers  the  option  of  using  either 
tbe  Cortex  or  DEC  repository  as 
their  core  informstioo  storage 
component,  Hotroyd  said. 

The  company  has  a  longer 
term  goal  of  providing  a  link  to 
the  IBM  CASE  environment, 
AD/Cyde.  for  customers  with 
DEC  and  fflM  equipment. 


On  a  steep  teaming  curve  with  DB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
functionality  needed  with  OB2? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports,  “For  new  users,  pr^iminary  user 
input  indicates  that  NOMAD/OB2  may 
provide  the  most  Iriendly,'  tighity  coupted 
and  integrated  4GL  in  relatxNi  to  D62.” 

Relational  since  1975,  NOMAO  has 
consistently  ted  082.  providing  lull  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additional  security  and  a  host 
of  features  that  extend  the  funcdonalW 
ofDB2 


NOMAD'S  integrated  procedural  and 
non-procedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  envirorwnent  boost  application 
development  productivity  while  simplifying 
data  access 

Unlimited  outer-join  support,  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  OSS, 
and  a  report  writer  that  handles  virtually 
any  requirement  let  you  tackle  criticai 
applicabons  with  ease. 


Add  NOME'S  cooperative  processing 
options  and  supportforstatic  SQL  for  062 
and  you  have  a  perfonriance  powerhouse  _ 
und^  your  control. 

NOMAO  power.  Maximize  ^ 
investment  TODAY. 

Call1-< 


AAi  ICrSORkl^RE 

/nUdl  INTERN>mON>1L 
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Costs  such'  IS  software  tonamg 
fees  that  can.be  more  costly  for 
newer,  more  powerful  mactenes. 

Both  IBM  and  DEC  currently 
support  their  old  Systero/36. 
PDP'll  and  De<;system  ma- 
danes.  Users  state  that  they  ap> 
predate  the  quality  of  the  su^ 
port  and  note  that  repair 
persoond  who  serrice  the  older 
machines  are  experienced. 

‘The  6eld  service  engmeers 
were  trained  in  PDFs,”  McChn- 
toQ  says.  "They  were  good  and 
stayed  with  The  resuK, 

he  says,  is  that  highly  skilled 
technicians  repair  and  maiirtain 
PDP-lls. 


iM/ E’RENOT 
WW  investing  in 
T  V  enhancing 
the  Sy8tem/36  in  ca¬ 
pacity  or  growth. . . . 
(The  System/36]  is 
dead-ended.” 

FRED  WILE  I 
IBM 


The  South  Street  Seaport 
MuKum  in  New  York  uses  a 
System/36  to  run  its  accounting 
packages.  CgntroUer  l^ter  ReS- 
ty  says  the  system  is  hi^tly  rdh 
able  and  that  "the  software  and 
hardware  support  has  been 
there;  tbo’e's  no  proUem  with 
any  of  that.”  , 

Software  loyaltYibo  plays  a 
role  in  the  dedsioo  not  to  up¬ 
grade.  Users  are  often  hesitant  « 
to  start  over,  despite  vendor  as-  ' 
surances  that  their  programs  1 
can  be  transferred  wM  a  mim-  | 
mum  of  bother.  Leslie  Malts,  d^  i 
rector  of  comfxiting  and  commu*  | 
nicatioft  resources  at  Stevens  ^ 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Hobo¬ 
ken,  NJ..  says  that’s  the  reason 
the  school  waited  until  last  year  . 
to  retire  it^  last  Oecsystefn-20. 

“We  had  such  an  investment 
in  software,”  says  Malta,  who  is 
also  the  chair  of'the  prbthtct  di>  . 
rections  committee  at  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Computer  Usm 
Society  (DECUS).  dte  DEC  user 
group.  “It  was  really  hard  to 
make  a  major  transition  tike  that 
and  really  hard  to  6nd  something 
that  was  comparable." 

The  South  Street  Seaport 
Museum’s  accounting  software 
needs  drove  its  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Systeffl/36  origin^. 
“We  were  looking  for'software 
to  meet  our  needs,  and  we  found 
dat  what  we  liked  best  ran  only 
on  the  Systein/36.“  Redly  says. 
AJtbou^  the  CSCI  software  it 
uses  is  now  available  on  the 
AS/400,  the  museum  wiO  contin¬ 
ue  to  use  its  System/36  until  the  | 
lease  eipires  in  Pefaniary  1 992. 

IBM’s  message  for  orgaoha-  | 
bons  such  as  Reilly’s  is  ci^.  For  I 
one.  IBM  is  developing  no  new 


software  for  the  older  Sys¬ 
tem/36  line.  “We're  not  invest¬ 
ing  in  enhancing  the  System/36 
in  capacity  or  growth,"  says 
Fred  Wle.  IBM’s  director  of 
marketing  for  AS/400  in  the 
U.S.  “It  won’t  change  at  alL  For 
a  company  that’s  growing,  [the 
System/%}  is  dead-ended." 

IBM  b  focusing  its  low-end 
attentioo  on  the  System/36  suc¬ 
cessors:  the  AS/Entry  and 


AS/400  bmilies.  Despite  its 
greater  functiooality,  the  2- 
year-okl  AS/400  has  not  yet  won 
over  most  of  the  Systex^S  us¬ 
ers.  According  to  Computer  In- 
teOigaKe,  a  market  research 
firm  in  La  j<dla,  Calif.,  there  were 
95,100  Systeni/36s  installed  in 
the  U.S.  as  of  January  1990, 
compared  with  26,100^400$. 

However,  IBM  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  woo  System/36  users  to 


the  A5/400.  The  firm  revamped 
the  Systein/36,  introducing  H 
last  fall  as  the  AS/Entry. 

Furthermore.  IBM  manager 
of  AS/400  marketing  Art  Abbey 
rtotes  that  nearly  aO  software 
programs  currently  running  on 
System/36s  can  be  externally 
defined  to  run  on  the  AS/400 
while  maintaining  Sy5tero/36 
mode.  However,  while  this 
makes  the  initial  migration  easi¬ 


er.  it  does  not  allow  the  user  im¬ 
mediate  access  to  AS/400  capa- 
bdities. 

Unlike  the  System/36.  DEC'S 
20-yw-old  PDP-1 1  line  has  the 
sanctkm  of  both  user  and  vendor. 
As  of  December  1989.  there 
were  177,000  madiines  in¬ 
stalled  worldwide,  according  to 
Sandy  Gant,  analyst  at  research 
firm  Gartner  Group/Infocorp  in 
Santa  Oara,  Calif. 


Ftesentirg  All  The  ^ 
Somvaie'VDu’ll 


i 


It's  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Evtiy  cmpk^.  evejy  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
centet 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  hi^.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


PERFOftMAMX 


Storage 


PROoirnoN 

feaum-  Administration 


OnfyCA  VM/HCKsoitilu>nstfutNf,youtoaulomatf 
mnrt/imctwnal  arras  ^  the  data  cerUfT  HMcing 

legttker  rAo-  dtiivrr  thr  utnmau  in  dan  enter 
autamaotm  and  servKe  level  performance 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  bminesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we've  helped  thousands  of 
clienis  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  softw^  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functionai  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production.  Storage. 

Securi^.  PerformarKC 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  andenfwtcesthe 
90s.thelcvelsof 
integration  and 

automation  have  been  raised  even 
hitler.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNiFACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA'sCon^tatM 

ArcMitecturefSr 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
produaion.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 


Produaion. 


CA-UNIPACK7APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanrxd,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS.  VSE.  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  Covers  every 
aspea  of  automating  produaion 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  auuxnatic  report  mantpu- 
lation  and  distribution.  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry's  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  ^rstem- 
managed-stora^  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UNIPACK7ASM-Automated 
Storage  Man^ment. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM's 
solution.  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments.  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  arrd  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chaig^ack,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
mana^g  both  tape  arul  DASD 
resources. 
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PDFs  “just  don’t  die,” 
Erbschloe  says.  “I’to  seen  them 
in  garages  ^  warehouses,  in 
the  same  spot,  running  and  doing 
the  same  thing  for  10  to  16 
years.” 

DEC  has  been  keeping  the 
PDP  alive  with  its  May  an* 
nouncements  of  two  PDP-11, 
computer  systems  that  promisei' 
a  40%  performance  increase 
over  previous  high-end  systems. 


PDP-ll  users  remain  cau¬ 
tiously  enthusiastic.  “The  PDP- 
ll  is  a  workable  solution,  h  is 
currently  running,  we  don’t  need 
to  repla^  it,  and  DEC  is  willing 
to  provide  the  maintenance  at  a 
reasonable  cost,”  McClinton 
says. 

During  the  13  years  the  Mi¬ 
tre  lab  has  had  its  PDP-11,  the 
computer’s  role  has  changed, 
moving  away  from  an  aeronau- 


tics  research  function.  The  PPD- 
11  is  currently  being  used  to  run 
communications  packages  com- 
(dementing  other  systems  that 
cannot  be  converted.  Mitre 
technical  staff  member  EG.U- 
vaditis  says.  “It  serves  a  commu¬ 
nications  gateway  function  to  an¬ 
other  world,”  be  says.  “We 
acquire  data  on  it  from  external 
sources  via  Decnet  and  import  it 
into  the  VAX  world.” 


Fermi  National  Accelentor 
LaboratoiT  in  Batara,  D..  pi™ 
to  bold  onto  three  of  its  PDP-lls 
while  most  of  the  other  33  PDFs 
currently  in  operatiaQ  are  up¬ 
graded  to  VAXs.  ’'We  expect 
that  after  a  while  aD  [our]  mod¬ 
em  programs  will  run  only  on  the 
VAX.”  says  E^ter  Lucas,  head  of 
Accderator  controls,  “but  we 
have  no  plans  to  take  (the  PDFs] 
out.  People  are  comfortable  with 


stems  Managemait 
Need  Rr  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
cither  CA-UNIFACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK7SCA-Security 
Control  and  Auditii^. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  ^tems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS.  VSE.  VM. 
VMS.  networks.  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control.  VTIAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operatli^  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
man^ement  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNlPACK7PMA-Performance 
Measurement  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  indu^  comprehensive 
online  perfonnance  monitoring  and 


Fferformance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  softvrare  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration.- 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC's.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  h^f.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Admiriistiation. 


carmot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supply  by  CA-UNISERV1CE71I. 
This  unique  service  and  suppon 
system  offers  you  a  direa  link 
tetween  your  mainframe  and  CA's 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Altogether  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  thaifs  ready  (oi  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  ^'Sterns 
Management  Software  youll  need  for 
the  90s.  pick  up  the  p^ione  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


(aOMPUTBR 

Associates 


e>990CaaMtrAanctate8in(mntlaaaL  lac.. 

7D  Sttwan  Awn«K.Gavda)a(y  NY  IIS30-4787 
AO  tnde  ames  nflNcaceri  aic  the  cradeauffcs  or 
regismedtnInBarksoritw  mpective  iiBmifiKnifn. 


them,  and  until  the  VAX  »  reaDy 
solid,  we’fl  just  leave  them.” 

As  of  January  1990,  however, 
there  were  only  140  Decsyitem 
10s  and  280  Decsystem  20s  to 
the  U.S.,  accordmg  to  Coo^uter 
Intelligence.  This  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  DEC  Itself,  wtttdi  dis- 
cortinued  the  machines  m  19B3. 
If  DEC  hadn’t  done  so,  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  Sdentist  in 
Boston  says  it  would  not  hive 
cessed  using  its  Dec^rstero  10. 
says  Gene  Madden,  manager  of 
mformatiao  systems. 

'The  church  has  been  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  VAXs  during  the  bk  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  those  madunes 
haven’t  been  able  to  compensate 
for  the  fomiharity  of  the  Oecsys- 
tem.  ”We  have  had  a  lot  of  expe- 
rieoce  on  the  Decsystem  10  and 
could  do  things  on  it  that  we 
haven’t  figured  out  on  the 
VAX,”  Madden  says. 

“You  can't  build  up  17  years 


PDFS  “JUST 
don’t  die.  I’ve 
seen  thena  in  ga¬ 
rages  and  warehouses, 
in  the  same  spot,  run¬ 
ning  and  doing  the 
same  thing  for  10  to 
16  years. 


MICHAEL  ERBSCHLOE 
COMPUTER  ECONOMICS 


of  experience  in  three  or  four 
years,”  be  adds. 

Mahz  agrees.  The  Decsys¬ 
tem  Tops  10  operating  system 
“was  ideal  for  us,”  she  says.  It 
was  run  on  both  the  Decssrstem 
10  and  20  “because  of  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  robustness.  It  had  most 
of  the  ftiDctionality  that  was 
needed  in  our  kind  of  enviroo- 
meot,”  Mahz  eiqtlains.  She 
notes  that  it  could  support  a 
large  number  of  users,  run  a  mix 
of  computer-intensive  and  I/O- 
intensive  jobs  and  had  an  early 
tune-sharing  device. 

“ITie  DKsystem  was  a  clas¬ 
sic,”  Madden  says.  “It  produced 
an  on-line  computing  environ¬ 
ment  for  users  that  was  very 
flexible  and  put  a  lot  of  power  in 
the  individual  users  hands  that 
Tve  seen  on  other  systems  only 
recently.” 

For  users  who  do  decide  to 
stick  with  their  current  equip¬ 
ment,  Shannon  cautioos  that 
mflint»nanr»  costs  can  be  signifi¬ 
cant  and  the  power  require- 
ments  substantiaL  But  these 
consideratioos  are  sometimes 
outwei^ied  by  the  immediate  as 
wdl  as  long-term  costs  of  an  up¬ 
grade  or  replacement  and  the 
potential  prkilems  inherent  in 
migrating  software  and  specific 
apfdications.  A  significant  num- 
bCT  of  users  agree  and  continue 
to  follow  the  old  adage.  ’Tf  it 
ain’t  broke,  don't  fix  h." 


Ron  a  a  Beaton  baaed  frw  hnfa  atM- 
er  and  editor. 
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FROMPAGE29  OMG  » inteal  o  nol  to  oake 

susidards.  That  task  will  be  left 

Uafortunately.  in  today’s  to  the  omputer  industry's  tradi 
«orki,cndi<rf  thedoeensofOOP  tiooa]  atasaJards-making  bodies 
vendors,  most  of  them  snail 
start  *ups,  has  designed  a  unique 
esnrironnaeiiL  This  indudes 
competing  ofaject-Kinented  data¬ 
base  vendon  such  as  Servio 
Carp..  Venant  Carp..  Ontologic. 

Inc.  and  Obiectivity.  Inc. 

Someone,  somewhere  has 
got  to  come  19  with  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dard  intertKes  to  hnk  object- 
oriented  technology  with  the  ev¬ 
eryday  procedural  code  most 
people  use. 

One  group  that  thinks  it  can 
bridge  the  gap  b  the  l-year-old 
Object  Management  Group 
(CMG).  OMG  b  a  nonprofit  ven¬ 
dor  group  with  a  Star  Trek-4ike  work”  for  the  industry.  "We  be- 
mission:  to  bokfly  forge  inter-  lieve  we've  struck  the  proper 
faces  where  none  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  So  hr,  OMG  Mariteting 
Vice-Presideat  John  Shu  said, 
there  are  80  members  in  the 
OMG  group  —  enough  to  make 
for  a  lively  dbcusskxL.Many  of 
these  competing  vendors 
gained  earlier  eiq)eriecice  in 
standards-making  cooperation 
thmugh  partiopation  in  the 
Open  Software  Foundatkm. 

However,  the  60  mefnbers. 
mducfing  IBM,  DEC.  Hewlett- 
ftckard  and  many  OOP  ven¬ 
dors.  are  not  gotng  to  sit  around 
wnngfing  and  arm  wrestling  aQ 
day  long.  "OMG  b  a  technical 
and  promotional  vehicle,'’  Slitz 
said.  "The  idea  b  to  get  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  accept  a  new  para¬ 
digm.  which  b  ob^-oriented 
ledmology.  But  since  nothing 
in  technology  ever  goes  away, 
thb  parkdigm  b  going  to  have 
to  overbp  that  of  procedural 
code.” 

How  will  the  transition  be 


'  Main  Fmmc  Software 

Utilities  Product. 

135  Glen  Road 

Data  Suminaiy,  Inc  has  an-  WcUealcy,Maaa.021Bl 
nounced  a  data  reformatti^  util-  (617)  239-0288 
ity  designed  for  IBM  Appbcatioo  — — 

Systein/4005.  ApplfcotionS 

The  Intelligem  Data  Ccmver-  pOClcOpOS 
sion  System  (IDCS)  enaUes  us¬ 
ers  to  move  existing  data  into  Andersen  Ckubulting  has  added  a 
AS/400  applications.  It  consbts  Promotums  and  Deab  software 
of  a  data  conversion  program  module  to  its  Dl^S/Logbtics  on- 
generator.  an  entry  screen  for  tine.  IBM  mainframe-based  coin- 
matching  I/O  fields  and  a  propri-  puter  systm. 
etaiy  data  dictionary  of  I/O  Adds  The  tool  helps  dbtnbutors 

that  can  be  manually  or  automat-  manage  on-tme  promotkmal  pn>- 
ically  loaded.  The  IDCS  runs  as  a  grams  such  as  setup  procedures, 
native  application  on  AS/400  order  and  invoice  pricing,  pay- 
systems.  It  requires  a  data  entry  ments  and  pbnning  and  analysb 
terminal  and  disk  space  for  un-  routines, 
converted  and  converted  data.  The  DCS/Logbtics  Promo- 

The  price  is  $1,800  for  all  tioos  and  Deals  module  costs  be- 
AS/400  models.  tween  $50,000  and  $125,000. 

Data  Summary  depending  on  CPU  size  and  type 

2535$.  Clinton  of  model. 

Berwyn,  III.  60402  Anderaen  Cooaulcing 

(708)  7954)60  69  W.  Wsalungtoo  St. 

Chicago.  lU.  60602 

Release  3.0  of  Tapeview,  a  tape  (800)  541-7512 
dbpby  system  developed  by  J 
De^e  and  Co.,  has  been  an-  System  Software  Assodates. 
nounced  by  Main  Frame  Soft-  Inc.  has  announced  Version  2.1 
ware  Products  (^rp.  of  its  Business  Planning  and  Con- 

The  product  can  dbpby  any  trof  System  boe  of  application 
message  in  the  VSE/SP  environ-  software  produ^  dedgned  for 
ment  —  a  pbtform  not  support-  the  IBM  Application  System/ 
ed  by  previous  releases.  Other  400enviroaiDent. 
features  include  the  ability  to  ini-  Features  include  support  for 
tiate  functions,  such  as  begin-  centratuedanddecentrabzedop- 
ning  a  certain  job  at  a  specific  eratingfunctioos  and  a  single  da- 
time,  and  the  ability  to  provide  tabase  for  all  plants  and  facilities 
an  automatic  response  to  system  using  a  centralued  AS/400, 
messages.  Pricing  ranges  from  $3,000 

The  system  also  enables  us-  to  $30,000,  depending  on  hard- 
ers  to  get  hard-copy  printouts  of  ware  modeL 
a  current  month’s  requests  by  SysteiD  Software  Aaeoctates 
pressing  a  single  key.  500  Weat  Madison 

Pricing  for  a  software  license  Chicago.  U.  60606 
for  Release  3.0  starts  at  $8,500.  (312)641-2900 


HE  IDEA  IS  to  get  the  industry  to  accept 
a  new  paradigm,  which  is  object-oriented 
technology.” 

JOHNSUTZ 
OBJECT  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Addition  of  SQL  to  Express 
targets  database  systems 


product.  Thb  feature  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  send  large  queries  to 
IBM’s  DB2.  SQL/DS  and  Digital 
Information  Resources.  Inc.  re-  Equifanent  Corp.’s  RDB  reb- 
ceidly  upgraded  its  fourth-gen-  tional  database  systems. 
eratioQ  language  Express  pack-  Express  with  SQL  was  de¬ 
age  by  embedding  SQL  in  the  signed  to  dbtribute  application 
logic,  information  Resources 
Presidrat  Jefftey  Stamen  said. 
SQL  under  Express  adds  logic  to 
a  query  by  laving  key  words 
buih  into  the  query  to  save  steps. 
Stamen  said.  “So  now  it’s  not 
necessary  to  know  what  commu¬ 
nications  protocol  yoa're  using.” 

“I  think  there  b  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  SQL  feature,"  said  Ste¬ 
ven  Rubinow.  director  of  deci¬ 
sion  support  systems  for  the 
information  systems  department 
at  Quaker  Oats  Co.  Rubinow  said 
that  while  having  SQL  embed¬ 
ded  into  Express  is  an  important 
feature,  be  would  also  have  liked 
to  see  an  Express  version  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.'s  Windows  Ver- 
skn  3.0  in  this  iq^rade. 

Other  enhancements  made  in 
Version  3.0  were  personal  com- 
puter-to-mainframe  omimunica- 
tions  capabilities  through  the 
Express  Communications  Archi¬ 
tecture  (ECA)  and  enhanced 
graphics  capabilities,  the  firm 
said.  ECA  wiD  communicate  be¬ 
tween  {riatfonns  only  if  both  are 
nmning  Information  Resources' 
Express,  a  spokesman  said. 

Express  costs  between 
$50,000  to  $175,000.  depend¬ 
ing  on  configuration. 


BY  MAURAJ.  HARRINGTON 
cvsTwr 


AUTOMON®/CICS 


THE  MOST  ADVANCED  CICS  ACTION  PRODUCT 
IN  THE  WORLD 

AUT(H40N/CICS  prevents  CICS  crashes,  improves  system 
performance  and  escalates  onkne  productivity.  AUTOMON 
reduces  CICS  system  outage  via  eerty  detection  ^  critical  system 
problems  and  dynamcafly  corrects  them.  AUTOMON's  maior 
features  mctude 

•  SrwM  Ltiitp  fkmttott  •  .44nun  MXT  M>W 

•  Symem  Cr^  hntwum  •  Otwcu  URO/ISC  Uitk  Arntfcnp 

•  VSaM  Saytg  Wmt  Pnrctfm  ■  Cofnart  Hmffy  Tfaiuaa»«it  Maif 

•  Stafwgt  t'Manam  Dtmcticm  •  Aulomaae  U^t^gcfCK'SCfiaiffn 

•  Shaft  On  Stofogr  hvwwfwi  •  An*i4n  a  Batch  UttfOy  Mfnifarr 

•  Jaitfial  Sumch  •  Mlawt  Liter  CtuMnaanaa 

«OVEP  200  INSTALLATK>NS  WORLOW1DE» 


Stut.  stop  and  recorer  OCS  regions. 

Time  initiate  transactions,  batch  job 
support  and  CEMT  commands. 

Monitor  and  correct  terminal  status. 
Trigger  foumal  jobs  on  demand. 

Ship  early  problem  waraings  to  com 
TS^ds  and  to  the  HELP  dak. 

Respond  to  OCS’s  WTOa,  WTORs, 
abends  and  log  meeragea  wid>  MVS 
activities,  preiuBned  wTOR  respoos 
and  corrective  CEMT  conunands. 


P.O.  Box  160540  •  Otilas,  TX  75218 
Telephone  (2i4)  343-0744 
FAX(2t4) 343-6009  •  TLX 314410 
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COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

While  the 
cat’s  away 

The  greater' 
cape.  Lotus 
Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Jim 
Manzi  tocric  off 
oa  sabbatical  a 
couple  ol  weeks 
ago,  possibly  beaded  for  ^nin. 
Does  bad  oews  stalk  his  vaca¬ 
tion  plans?  Lotus  stock  dropped 
2696  in  value  during  the  two 
days  after  the  company  startled 
9^  Street  by  lowering  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  third  quarter. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row.  the  League  forPro- 
gramming  Freedom  chose  to 
vent  its  frustration  over  intellec¬ 
tual  property  ri^ts  issues  out¬ 
side  of  lotus'  headquarters. 

Also,  althou^  Lotus  Senior 
Vice-President  Frank  King  de-  , 
nies  it  and  a  spokesman  says 
the  product  is  on  schedule,  re¬ 
ports  persist  that  Lotus  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  tougher  time  than  expected 
porting  1-2-3  to  Windows.  The 
latest  reorganization  reportedly 
has  resulted  in  the  scrapping  of 
two  separate  Windows  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  but  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce  a  greater  overall 
focus  on  scd^ong  that  prc^lem. 

The  last  time  Manzi  tried  to  I 
take  a  vacation,  his  planned  ! 
merger  with  Novell  came  tum¬ 
bling  down  around  his  ears. 

Don’t  leave  home  without 
It.  Yet  another  reason  to  buy 

Continued  on  page  42 


CD-ROM’s  Unix  promise  unmet 

Goal  of one  standard  package  for  many  Unix  platforms  remains  elusive 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTATV 

On  paper,  it  looks  like  a  match 
made  in  heaven.  Feed  the 
hungry  computatimial  needs  of 
increasingiy  sophisticated  Unix- 
based  woricstation  a(#cations 
with  the  hi^i-capacity  storage 
capabilities  oKer^  by  compact 
di^read-only  memory  (CD- 
ROM)  techiKilogy,  and  it's 
smooth  technological  sailing, 
right? 

In  theory,  yes.  However,  that 
matchup  now  seems  stalled  on 
the  commercial  software  front, 
tripped  up  by  a  series  of  oon- 
interoperable  software  drivers 
that  prevent  applications  devel¬ 
opers  fr<»n  writing  a  single  CD 
ROM  package  that  can  work 
across  a  variety  of  Unix  plat¬ 
forms. 

"It's  a  real  hornet's  nest,  and 
users  are  caught  in  the  middle," 
said  Linda  Helgersmt,  editor  of 
the  “CDROM  End  User"  news¬ 
letter  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Analysts  said  that  because 
each  vendor’s  machine  uses  a 
proprietary  software  driver,  ap¬ 
plications  developers  who  wish 
to  publish  commercial  Unix  soft¬ 
ware  on  CDROM  must  tailor 
thdr  software  to  each  vendcw^s 
product  and  get  a  proprietary 
driver's  license  to  have  the  disk 
work  on  that  particular  CD- 
ROM  drive. 

A  software  publisher,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  have  to  write  sep¬ 
arate  applications  for  Hevdett- 
I^ckard  Co.,  IBM  and  Sun 


Microsystems.  Inc.  wcwksta- 
tions. 

"If  you're  a  developer  going 
after  ^  whole  Unix  market¬ 
place,  you  don’t  want  to  have  to 
write  to  several  different  plat- 
fonns,  because  it  erodes  your 
profit  roargm  borrftily,"  said  Bob 


limitatioDs  of  magnetic  media. 

So  far.  wockstatioo  manufac¬ 
turers  have  embraced  the  tech¬ 
nology  enthusiastically.  HP  has 
offered  CDROM  ifrives  and 
packages  for  several  years,  iriule 
Sun  recently  announced  that  it 
wiD  include  its  CDROM  drive  as 


Within  limits 

The  list  of  avaUabU  CD-ROM  applications  is  growing,  but  avss-platfijrm 
Unix  nsage  is  restricted 


sotfcr  HriRiTM  AauoMn.  lac. 

Katzive,  vice-president  at  Disk/ 
Trend,  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Analysts  said  this  bdc  of  a  uni- 
form  driver  is  ^wing  down  the 
assimilatkm  of  what  coukf  be  a 
technolopcal  boon  to  the  work¬ 
station  world.  CDROM  is  an  op¬ 
tical  form  of  storage  often  us^ 
for  hi^-end  backup  discs.  The 
technology  offers  the  abiUty  to 
store  600M  l^es  of  inforniation 
on  a  4-ouDce  disc  — ^,the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  more  than  a  dozen  hard 

ffcslfs 

Such  eiqiansive  storage  abili¬ 
ties  make  it  a  natural  for  graph¬ 
ics-intensive  Unix  appbcatiORS 
that  quickly  stretch  tte  storage 


CM  Ctel  MKhwi  &RKUM 

a  standard  feature  on  many  of  its 
Sparcservers  and  Sparcstations 
vowed  to  move  ^  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  onto  CDROM  by  next 
year.  IBM  has  also  included  a 
CDROM  drive  as  standard 
equipment  on  a  verston  of  its 
RISC  SyMem/6000  worksta¬ 
tion,  and  Sihcoo  Graj^iics,  Inc.  is 
reportedly  readying  a  sinular  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  OrganizatioQ 
aSO)  released  ISO  9660,  a  CD 
ROM  votume  and  file  format 
^Mcification  for  the  DOS  operat¬ 
ing  system  that  standardized  the 
(dacaneot  of  files  and  data  on 
CDROM.  However,  while  the 


so-called  "High  Sierra  Stan¬ 
dard"  —  named  after  a  resort  n 
the  eastern  romoitasks  of  Califor¬ 
nia  where  the  particulars  were 
finally  hammered  out  —  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  sinniar  stylings  of 
DOS  machines,  "it  is  hr  too  re¬ 
strictive  for  Unix,”  said  Andy 
MacRae,  segment  manager  for 
third-party  storage  devices  at 
Sun. 

Unix-based  systems  vendors 
have  used  ISO  9660  by  dehutt, 
but  they  are  not  happy  about  the 
juiy-riaed  soiutioo. 

"There's  a  significant  trade¬ 
off  involved."  said  Sabrina  Lin,  a 
member  of  the  apphcatioos  sup¬ 
port  diviskn  at  "ISO  9660 
gives  you  a  degree  of  interopera¬ 
bility.  but  at  the  expense  of  sub- 
optimal  performance  for  Unix 
systems.” 

Meanwhile,  severe  ad  hoc 
committees  have  met  to  try  to 
hammer  out  a  CDROM  driver 
standard  optimized  for  the  Unix 
environment,  but  not  one  has 
been  succenfd  yet.  Analysts 
said  the  standartotion  issue 
must  be  nailed  down  before  CD 
ROM  for  oommerdal  Unix  can 
take  off.  "A  significaitt  opportu¬ 
nity  is  being  lost  bm  because 
publishers  are  unwilling  to  de¬ 
vote  a  lot  of  time  writing  several 
versions  of  their  software  for  the 
[Unix-based  CDROM)  format," 
Katzivesaid. 

Vendors  have  tried  to  hire  ap- 
plicatiom  developers  and  ee^ 
the  market  by  offering  internaBy 
produced  applicatioas.  Howev¬ 
er,  reaction  to  this  entioement 
has  been  mixed. 

“Users  are  just  not  going  for 
them  in  earnest  because  they 
can  only  get  internal  programs 
that  come  from  the  company 
store,"  Hdgeisoo  said.  "And  us¬ 
ers  are  beginnmg  to  tire  of  the 
vendors  (laying  games." 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  its  impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Deveiopers  Seminar  Scheduie 


Aug  23rd 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Aug  28th 

Salt  Uke  City,  UT 

Sept  6th  r 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Sept  11th 

New  York,  NY 

Sept  13th 

Calgary,  Canada 

Sept  13th 

San  Jose,  CA 

Sept  25th 

Houston,  TX 

There  is  no  charge  for  attending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  information  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856-4161. 


✓  Sec  the  posiiive  impact  the  programinef  workstaiion  can  have  on  programmer 
productivity. 

✓  See  an  m  depth  lechnicai  demonstration  of  the  Micro  Ricus  COBOL/?  Workbench 
facilities. 

✓  Watch  CICS  and  (MS  code  offloaded  frtxn  the  host,  running  under  ihe  iiuegraied 
Workbeoch  testing  environmeoL 

✓  Evaluate  the  warkstBiion'8  potential  m  your  organization. 

✓  Leatn  about  latest  product  developments  and  futote  trends. 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Beiter  Way  of  Programming^ 
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COMPUTERWORLD 
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in  the  month  of 


and  progect  management . .  .and 
dewekapment.  All 
fully  iitfegratod.  All  backed  fay 
VMS-epedfic  tedinical  support, 
training,  awl  Hnwinwrtgtinrt 


CaiMKla,  call  (416)  443-9811 


July,  Aug,  Se^ 
IN  Indianapolis  .... 

lA  New  Orlrans  . .  . 

MA  BosUm  .  : . 

Springfield . 

MD  B^timme . 

Rockville . 

MI  Detroit . 


Grand  ^pids  .  .... 

MN  Minne^>oli8 . 


MO 

MS 

Kansas  City  .... 

Sc.  Louis  . 

Jackson . 

. Aug 

. May 

. June 

Cary  . 

. May, 

June,  Aug 

Charlotte  _ _ _ 

. Sept 

Greensboro . 

. May 

NE 

Omaha . 

. Sept 

NH 

Portsmouth  .... 

. July 

NJ 

Edison . 

. Aug 

Saddle  ftook  .  . . 

. May, 

July 

NM 

Albuquerque  .  .  . 

_ _ 

Los  Alamos  .... 

. Sept 

NY 

Buffalo . 

. Ayg 

New  York  . 

. Sept 

Rochester . 

. May 

Syracuse  . 

. July 

OH 

Cuicinnati  . 

. Sept 

Cleveland . 

. Aug 

Columbus . 

. June 

OK 

(Mdahoma  City  . . 

. July 

Tuba . 

. July 

OR 

Portland 

. May 

FA 

HarrisburK . 

. May 

King  of  Pnissia  . 

. July 

Pittoburgh . 

. Sept 

SC 

Greenville  . 

. July 

TN 

Manphb  . 

. Aug 

rx 

Amarillo  ...... 

. June 

Dallas  . 

. May. 

Aug 

El  Paso  . 

. Sept 

Ft  Worth . 

Houston . 

. May, 

Aug 

Lubbock  . 

. June 

San  Antonio  .... 

. July 

VA 

Norfolk . 

. Hay 

Richinond  . 

. July 

VT 

Buriington . 

. June 

WA 

Spokane  . 

. Aug 

W1 

Madiaon . 

. June 

Milwaukee . 

. May. 

Aug 

Canada 

Calgary  . 

. June 

. June 

Montreal . 

. Oct 

Ottawa . . 

. Sept 

TCMtMItO  . 

. ^y. 

. may. 

June.  July,  Aug,  Sept 


Vancouver  . July 


For  registration  infomiatioii, 
mail  the  conpon  at  left. 

Or,  caU  (919)  677-8200.  In 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 


Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000  Cary,  NC  27512-8000 


I  wonld  like  to  attend  a  fkee  SAS*  System  Execntive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (city)  . 

Name _ Titie _ 

Company  _ : _ 

Mailing  Address  _ ; _ 

Oty  — : - State  _ 

Telephone  ( _ ) _ 

1  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware: _ 

My  specific  applications  needs  inchide:  _ _ _ _ 


mm 


The  SAS*  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Apfdications 

than  Any  ()ther  Stdtware. 


SAS  Institute  Inc 
SAS  CirdeO  Box  8000 
Cary.NC27S12-8000 
Phooe  (919)  677-8200 
Fhx  (919)  677-8123 


How  to  answer  the  needs 
of  386  users  with  just  one  line. 


It’s  the  COMPAQ  line  of  high-performance 
,  386 

personal 

computers.  We  designed  each  one  with  just 
the  right  balance  of  quality  COMPAQ  fea¬ 
tures  and  Intel  386  power.  Giving  you  the 
perfect  choice  for  every  user,  at  every  level. 

Just  turn  the  page  for  proof.  We  put 
extensive  information  about  the  entire 
line  on  a  handy,  removable  reference 
chart.From 
the  COMPAQ 

386/33L  to  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n 
you’ll  find  six  levels  of  386  performance 
designed  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  your 
desktop  computing  needs.  Each  personal 
computer  is  built  to  be  compatible  with 
the 

.  J  industry- 

hardware  and  software  you’ve  invested  in. 

But  why  did  Compaq  create  such  a  broad 
386  desktop  line?  Because  you  told  us  to. 

At  Compaq,  our  first  rule  is  to  build 
computers  that  literally  answer  our  users’ 


very  latest  needs.  So  we  r^ularly  seek  out 
a  variety  of  PC  users  like  you.  We  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  probe  for  input— even  criticism. 

Wfe  then  combine  all  these  ideas  with  our 
own  innovative  thinking  and  the  best  of  the 

products  that  deliver  not  just  high  performance, 
but  the  right  combination  of  features  for  you. 

That’s  how  we  started  this  line,  when  we 
introduced  the  industry’s  first  386- 
^  j  based  PC.  That’s  how  we  consist- 
W  ently  break  through  to  new  levels  of 
PC  performance.  And  most  importantly, 
that’s  how  we  earned  our  sterling  world¬ 
wide  _ 

reputation  V  'uuc-i.i’i  7  ■> 

ering  the  ultimate  in  power,  compatibility 
and  reliability.  At  every  level. 

Turn  the  page  and  see  for  yourself.  Not 
only  will  you  see  the  one  386  line  that  simply 
works  better.  You’ll  see  which  PCs  in  that 
line  simply^ 
work  bet-  V 
ter  for  you. 


ClocK  speed _ 

Coprocessors  Supported 


Enwriw  Stott  AeilhMe 

^pe 


StoaMMcMry 

Maximum  Memory 


ItoTMT  rtf^nitin 

S'/Mtrch  Ctiskette  Driv 


5V44nch  Diskette  Drives 


Standard  Fixed  Disk  Drives 


Optional  Fixed  Disk  Drives 


*FijKd  Disk  Expansion  Unit  only. 
**Supported  in  Model  I  only. 


Maximum  Storage  Capacity 


‘hpeOrlret 


Low-profile  desktop 

Small  desktq) 

For  the  user  who  needs  386SX 
performance  and  requires . 
specific  network  features 

For  the  Mnoal  business  user 
considering  286  personal 
computers 

1 :44-MB  standard 

1. 44'MB  standard. 

second  i^ional 

1.2-MB  optional 

^I.2-MB  optional 

360-Kbyte  optional 

40.MB 

84-MB 

40-MB 

I20-MB 

Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 

60-MB 

(Model  300) 

40-MB 

320-MB**  84-MB 

20-MB 

300-MB*  40-MB 

IIO-MB  20-MB  . 

120  MB 

1.2  GB 

I 


are  available  from  Compaq 

MSWS,  MS  OS/2.  Novell  NetWare. 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager. 

Banyan  VINES.  SCO  UNIX/386 

MS{)OS,  MS  OS/2,  Novell  NetWare, 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager. 

Banyan  VINES,  SCO lJNlX/386 

^*^^hona!| 

Video  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Monochrome 

Advanced  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Monochrome 

Video  Controllers 

Video  Graphics  (standard) 

640  X  480  graphics 

720  X  400  text 
l32<olumn  text  support 

Video  Graphics  (standard) 

640  X  480  graphics 

720  X  400  text 

Advanced  Graphics  1024 
((Mional) 

l()24  X  768  graphics 

720  X  400  text 

m 

I 


Enhanced  Keyboard 


jyjWtMlOHto^ _ 


cotmo. CIESIVK)  smoipto  R^mdLS  Pltm«d1VidnurkOlficr  rraAmn. 


tU.S-  and  Canada.  |  2400-Baud  Internal  Modemt _ |  2400^ud  Internal  Modemt 
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Detter  for  all  386  users. 


Small  d^op 


oc  the  general  business  user 
who  requires  more  performance 
and  features  in  a  mainstream 
386SX  personal  compuler _ 


!0-MHzwilh  4K  Cache 


10-MHz  387SX 


1 .44-MB  standard. 

second  optional _ 

l.2-MB<^onal 

^60-Kbyte  optional _ 

12(KMB 

SO-MB 

Fixed  IM  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  650  &  300) 
550-MB*  120-MB 
300-MB*  60-MB 
210-MB  404dB 


DESKPRO  386/20e 


Small  desktop 


For  the  advanced  productivity 
I  user  who  needs  the  right 
I  combination  of  performance 
1  and  features 

20-MH2  with  32K  Cache _ 

I  20-MHz387orWeitek3167 


5 

(4)8-/164)il  ISA 
())32-tMt  memory 


4  MB 

16  MB  _ 


]. 44-MB  standard. 

second  optional _ 

1.2-MB  optional 

360-Kbyte  optional _ 

“  110-MB 
40-MB 

Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  300) 

320-MB**  84-MB 
300-MB*  40-MB 
110-MB  ‘  20-MB 


I  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/2Sc 


I  Smalf  desktop 


For  the  experienced  user  who  needs 
superior  capabilities  and 
power 

”  32-bit  386 

25-MHz  with  32K  Cache _ 

25-MHz  387  orWeitek  3167 


I  s 

(4)8-/l&billSA 
'  (1)  32-bit  memory 


4  MB 
16MB 


1. 44-MB  standard. 

second  optional _ 

1.2-MB  optional 

360-Kb>1e  optional _ 

“  120-MB 
60-MB 

Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  300) 

320-MB**  84-MB 
300-MB*  60-MB 
120-MB  40-MB 

ilO-MB 


COMPAQ  DESPR03M/33L 


Fully  eqtahdable  desktop _ _ 


Fw  the  perfmmancesOTSitive 
user  requiring  the  ultimate 
in  386  performance  and 

eiqmdability  _ 

"  32-bit  386 

33-MHz  with  64K  Cache  _ 

33-MHz  387  and  33-MHz  Wfeitek  3167 


7-8 

(7)8-/16-/32-bitElSA 
(1)  32-bit  memory 


1. 44-MB  standard. 

second  (^ional _ 

li-MB  optional 

360-Kbyle  optional _ 

650-MB 

320-MB 

120-MB  _ 

Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  650  &  300) 

650-M6  210-MB 

320-MB  120-MB 

300-MB* 

420-MB  Drive  Array  feir 
240-MB  Drive  krray  f^r 

2.6  GB 


2400-Baud  Internal  Modem; 


Enhanced  Keyboard _ 

15.8*W  X  U-B-D  X  5.9*H 
(40-lcmW  X  37.5cmD  x  14.9cmH) 

I  2400-Baud  Internal  Modemt 


Enhanced  Keyboard 
15.8'Wxl4.8'Dx5.9*H 
(40-lcmW  X  37.5cmD  x  14.9cmH) 
240^Baud  Internal  Modemt _ 


19.2-W  X  17.7-D  X 
(48.8cmW  X  45.0cmD  x  16.6cmH) 
2400-Baud  Internal  Modem! 


iHUhtUSX 


The  right  desktop  for 
every  desk  top. 

What  kind  of  system  do  you  need?  A  sophis¬ 
ticated  technical  workstation?  A  powerful 
server  supporting  multiple  nodes?  General 
business  PCs?  A  combination  of  all  three? 

Take  your  pick,  COMPAQ  386  PCs  have 
you  covered,  whatever  your  needs.  Because 
we  developed  the  line  to  meet  different 
users’  power  and  expandability  requirements. 

Choose  our  fully  expandable  desktops 


lor  specialized  power  users.  They  support 
features  like  Intel  and  Weitek  coprocessors, 
lightning-fast  fixed  disk  drive  arrays  and 
storage  expandability  up  to  an  incredible 
2.6  gigabytes.  And  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
386/33L  can  even  be  uf^aded  to  486  power. 

Our  small  desktops  offer  multiple  levels 
of  power  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  users’ 
needs.  And  our  new  low-profile  desktop 
provides  basic  386  power  for  stand-alone  or 
networked  environments. 


Now,  for  the  real  thing. 

You’ve  seen  pur  line  of  386  desktops  on 
paper.  You’ve  seen  how  the  right  combination 
of  power  and  features,  along  with  compatibil¬ 
ity  and  reliability,  makes  it  the  best  platform 
for  your  high-performance  solution.  Now, 
you’re  ready  to  see  it  in  person. 

Which  is  something  you  can  do  right  in 
your  area  through  our  worldwide  network  of 
Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealers. 

Our  dealers  are  trained  to  be  experts  at 


combining  COMPAQ  platforms  with  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  leading  software  and  hardware 
companies.  To  build  the  best  overall 
COMPAQ-based  solution  to  meet  your 
specific  needs. 

Call  now  to  find  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

In  the  U.S„  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  135. 

In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  135. 

comMa 

It  simply  works  better. 


1  USERTVTES 

TYPICAL  APPUCADONS 

PERFORMANCE/EXPANSION 
REQUREMEXTS  * 

PROIXKT 

j  Specialized/Powier 

CAD/CAE 

Scientific  Analysis 

Software  Development 

Customized  L4N  File  Serv  er 

Higher  386  Performance 
.Maximum  Desktop  Expansion 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 

.•U\aiKed  Productivit)- 

i 

Financial  Analysis 

Database 

Presentation  Graphics 

Small  LAN  File  Server 

DX  (32-bit)  Performance 
■  Moderate  Expansion 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/25e 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/20e 

Mainstream  Productivity 

Wed  Processing 

Spreadsheets 

Database 

Stand-alone  or  Networked  PCs 

Moderate  Performance 

Specific  Network  Features 

Minimum  Expansion 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386S/20 

1  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386s 

1  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n 

BY  WTRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


Front-end  applications 
released  for  ^  Server 


At  long  last,  front-end  applica¬ 
tions  for  SQL  server  engines  are 
starting  to  emerge  from  their  1- 
to  2-year-old  cocoons.  At  least 
four  vendors  —  Borland  Inter- 
national,  Dataease  Intematiooal, 
S(tftware  Products,  loc.  and 
Revelation  Techncriogies  —  are 
planning  to  ^p  froit  ends, 
starting  next  month. 


The  timing  couldn't  be  bet¬ 
ter,  both  for  frustrated  users  and 
for  Microsoft  Corp.,  which  re¬ 
cently  launched  a  renewed  dts- 
tributioo  effort  for  the  SQL 
Server  it  co-developed  with  Sy¬ 
base  C<»p. 

Many  of  the  early  OS/2  beta 
testers  were  really  standing  in 
line  to  use  SQL  Saver,  in  some 
cases  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
downsize  missaon-critical  appli¬ 
cations.  However,  access  to  SQL 


Server  was  stymied  on  two 
fronts:  A  distrifautioo  strategy 
centered  around  Ashton-Tate 
never  came  to  fruition,  and  codt- 
sure  developers  soon  discovered 
that  building  an  SQL  front  end 
was  a  bit  more  complicated  than 
they  had  anticipated.  Subse¬ 
quently,  initial  ddhrery  targets 
were  tlvown  off  course  by  more 
thenayear. 

The  change  in  schedule 
boomeranged  tfaroug^iout  the 
user  ctwununity.  About  a  year 
ago,  Chevron  Canada  bad  to 
scrap  plans  to  base  a  significant 
pcvtion  of  its  new  order  entry 
system  on  Borland’s  Paradox 
SQL  Link,  whicb  was  supposed 
to  ship  last  summer.  It  then 


tinned  to  Dataease,  with  the 
same  resulta.  "We  were  pretty 
firustrated,"  sax)  Bill  So^,  a 
project  manager  for  the  CbevrOQ 
Automatktt  Sales  Team.  "By 
theeixlaf  19B9,  we  had  to  make 
adedsioa." 

Soper  rejected  developing  his 
own  front  ^  in  C  because  the 
development  staff  is  CoboL 
based,  nor  did  he  want  to  develop 
on  a  miniconq)uter  platform. 
The  project  was  saved  by  Sy¬ 
base’s  dedskn  to  port  its  A  Pro¬ 
grammers  Tool  (APT)  to  a  ver¬ 
son  of  Unix  running  on  Intel 
Corp. '$80366  chip. 

Soper,  who  also  beads  iq>  the 
Vancouver  SQL  Server  Users' 
(jtoup.  said  be  believes  many 


people  have  held  off  attempts  to 
doiniSBe  mwakuKritical  appk- 
catiOQS  because  of  the  lack  of 
front  ends.  He  pretScted  that 
during  the  next  month  or  so.  as 
many  of  these  users  begin  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  quarter  of  front  ends, 
many  of  ttese  downstsng  pro¬ 
jects  wiQ  be  activated.  Otevroo 
b  among  those  that  wiD  consider 
the  new  front  ends. 

Other  issues  key  to  the  three 
or  four  largest  carporabons  par¬ 
ticipating  m  the  users  group,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Soper,  concern  tsKdr- 
upandadnunistrativecoocenis. 

But  SQL  Server,  which  has 
found  itadf  mired  in  mwwwruU 
sales  cushxned  by  endless  mar- 
Contin»td9np^42 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


fjevetop  fijii  scale  DBli  applications  on  you'  PC' 
jt»n  ihe  thousands  ot  DB,*  deveiopc’s  ai»eaay 
nonetiting  from  the*  productivity  gams  provided 
Oy  the  XOB  COBOL  Wc'hbench  tor  DB2 

»De  puts  a  too-  OB2  compatipiD  SOL  DBMS  a  -i 
COBOL  precompiler  m  your  PC-  -seamies>i  r 
iic-gratect  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL  I-  and  Pf 
'.  iCS  tor  interactive  developirif-nt 


Multi  user  doveiopmerit 
XDB  SOL  Datatiaiie  Serv 
L'S  md  Netware  ^80  e 


.an  pe  supported  Dy  ! 
>r  in  MS  DOS  ONiA 

iv’ronmpnt^ 


The  only 
lo 

developed 


Interested  m  DB2 
on  a  PC'* 


power 


Call  (301)  779-6030 


XDB  Sv^ii'ms,  I 


Taco  Bell  sends  out  for  HP  PCs 

Fast-food  chain  automates  to  free  managers  to  work  with  people 

Restaurant  managers  win  use  president  of  operations. 


homegrown  Unix-based  soft-  The  savings  will  come  partly  wiD  download  transaction  data 
ware  to  track  and  predict  sales,  from  improvements  in  inventory  frtxn  the  POS  systems.  In  ban, 
schedule  staffing,  manage  inven-  manageroenL  Wth  better  sales  an  IBM  RISC  Systefn/6000 
tory  levels  and  track  speed  of  predictions,  inventory  b  less  workstation  at  headquarters  wS 
service.  likely  to  wind  up  spoiling  in  res-  poDall  the  PCs  nightly  vbdblnip 

For  exami^,  the  system  taurant  storage  bink  asynchronous  lines  and  upload 


key  ruah  times,  Harrb  saxL 
Taco  BeB's  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  w31  abo  benefit  frtxn  the 
system  by  troproving  the  timeB- 
ness  and  scope  of  their  restau¬ 
rant  data  reports. 

On  a  ni^itly  basb,  the  PCs 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


IRVINE.  Cahf.  —  Most  fast- 
food  aficionados  have  had  the 


service. 

For  exami^,  the  system 


asynchronous  lines  and  upload 


displeasure  dealing  with  the  could  use  historical  sales  <bta  to  The  company  also  expects  the  data  to  an  IBM  3081  main- 
oftoi  surly  adolescents  who  man  predict  how  much  food  the  res-  the  system  to  boost  sales  voL  frame.  Company  executives  can 
the  counters.  The  managers  of  taurant  will  sell  next  Wednesday  ume.  Improvements  in  staffing  then  use  mainframe-generated 
these  burger  flippers  are  often  and  suggest  how  much  ini^ntory  leveb  and  greater  personal  at-  reports  to  see  bow  well  burritoe 


nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  Taco  toorder. 
Bell  (^orp.  b  hoping  a  new  res-  The  r 
taurant-based  personal  comput-  major  les 


toorder.  teatioa  from  the  manager  b  ex-  are  sdhng  in  Boise  and  whether 

The  manager,  noting  that  a  pected  to  move  customers  restaurant  No.  1,342  has  im- 
major  league  baseball  game  will  through  the  line  faster  and  allow  proved  ita  cost  control,  for  ex- 


er  system  will  help  dbtingubh  its  take  fdace  nearby  that  night,  for  increased  sales  volumes  at  ample. 

iStstomer  service  by  freeing  its  could  enter  an  expected  10% _ 

^tknagers  for  more  interaction  sales  increase  into  the  program, 
with  the  burrito-buying  public.  The  system,  in  turn,  would  then 

"The  customers  are  the  im-  suggest  bow  many  extra  work- 
,  portant  people  in  thb  business,"  ers  should  be  scbedujpd  that 


said  Ken  Kanis,  vice-president  night  to  cover  the  increased 
of  MIS  at  Taco  Bell.  "We  want  to  crowds, 
automate  the  administration  Previously,  the  manager 
portion  of  the  manager’s  job  as  made  all  of  these  determinatians 
muchaspossiUesoheors^can  manually;  Taco  Bell  had  no  res- 
impact  the  business  by  working  taurant  automation  other  than  a 
directly  with  the  customers."  pt^-of-sale  (POS)  system,  Har- 
Taco  Bell  has  sunk  $8.2  mD-  ris  said.  Overall,  the  P(^  should 
bon  into  the  hardware  purchase  save  the  manager  20  to  25  hours 
alone:  The  restaurant  chain  wiD  of  paperwork  per  week,  he  esti- 
take  delivery  of  1,750  Hewlett-  mated. 

Packard  Ca  Vectra  PCs  during  The  system  should  also  save 
the  next  18  months.  HP  wiU  in-  the  $1.4  bilboo  chain  a  few  bucks 
stafl  and  service  the  libel  Corp.  as  well  "The  effective  use  of 
80386SX*based  boxes  in  each  these  systems  b  expected  to  tm- 
company-owned  restaurant's  prove  our  food  costs  1^  1%  of 


sales,"  said  Merlin  Piltz,  vice-  luco%tMuMspers(malcomput*TS to bufnp customer aervict 


Taco  BeO,  along  with  its  sis¬ 
ter  Fkspaco,  Inc.  snhaidbries 
Kentudnr  Pried  drirtam  Corp. 
and  Fba  Hot,  Inc.,  recently 
signed  a  $1  flmOkxi  deal  with  Cor¬ 
porate  Microsystems,  Inc.  to 
provide  the  axntmgikatiopg 
software  to  bok  the  restaurant 
PCs  with  the  beadquaTten  hard- 
ware[CW,Jidy301. 

aowo  TOpw^mon 

HP  won  ^  PC  bid  based  on  the 
rebabdity  of  both  its  hatdwaie 
and  the  company  itself,  as  well  as 
price,  Harrb  sakL 

"^’re  not  looking  at  das 
thing  aa  a  cxie-year  investment,” 
be  noted.  "HP  has  a  quabty  oom- 
poter.  and  tbe]r're  a  quabty  orp- 
nbation." 

Tbou^  the  tedmology-for 
such  a  system  has  been  availahle 
for  some  time,  hardware  prices 
prechxied  impieineata- 

tioo. 

Because  the  fost-food  boa- 
ness  operates  on  km  margins, 
"there  has  been  a  reluctance  in 

Thia  tmlnfclry  to  hig  i||. 

vestmenta  in  hardware,"  Harrb 
rxpbined,  “But  now  I  think  you 
can  gel  some  rather  dramatic 
impacts  ata  reasonable  cost” 

Future  etdancanents  to  the 
system  iriD  indude  real-time 
saka  traddng  and  electronic 
data  mCerdtuge  (EIH). 

Already  in  bmited  test  uae, 
EDI-equfoped  restmsrants  ve 
ordering  mventexy  from  suppli¬ 
ers  and  receiviiig  order  confir- 
roatioas  electrooicatty. 
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Big-name  database  vendors  hit  Macworld 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORS 

CVSTAFT 

BOSTON  —  Macwolid  Expo  atteixlees 
were  treated  to  more  than  the  usual  slew 
ci  desktop  product  debuts  ear* 

ber  this  month.  Several  business  produc¬ 
tivity  and  oetworldng  rollouts  graced  the 
booUts  here,  indudtng  software  brom  the 
tagoanies  in  databases. 

Oracle  Systema  Corp.  announced 
Oracle  Server  for  Apple  Computer.  Inc.’s 
Mpcintosh.  The  SQL  server  allows  Mac- 
into^  users  to  access  data  residing  on 
mndcompiiteTS.  mainframes  and  OS/2 
cbent/seiver  systems,  tbe  company  said. 


With  the  included  Hypercard-based 
Query  Tool,  users  can  generate  their 
datahne  queries  graphically  by  pointing 
to  and  cbddng  on  database  cotumns  and 
tables.  Other  HyperCard  tools  let  users 
generate  Hyperc^  forms  without  pro¬ 
gramming  and  allow  administrators  to  add 
users,  aeate  tables  and  establisb  host 
connectivity. 

The  software  supports  Apple's  Local- 
talk,  Ethertalk  and  Tokentalk.  It  requires 
a  Madnto^  D  (preferably  a  Macintosh 
UFX)  with  a  minimum  of  8M  bytes  of  sys¬ 
tem  memory  and  lOM  bytes  of  hard-t^ 
capacity.  The  software  wiD  ship  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year,  according  to  the 


company,  which  has  not  revealed  pricing. 

Aahton-Tate  Corp.  introduced 
Dbase  [V  Runtime  Plus  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh.  based  cm  the  newly  released  Dbase 
IV  Version  1.1.  The  utility  is  said  to  allow 
Macintosh  users  to  run  most  Dbase  fV 
and  Dbase  UI  Plus  DOS-based  apfdica- 
tiOQS  without  modihcation. 

With  Runtime  Plus,  users  can  utilize 
the  Dbase  tV  language  and  Dot  Prompt  to 
manipulate  and  browse  through  data  and 
create  or  modify  appiicatioos  on  the  Mac¬ 
intosh.  They  can  then  port  these  applica¬ 
tions  to  IX)S-based  personal  computers 
unchanged.  Also,  networked  users  can 
have  shared  access  to  applications  and 


PU  2.0  RDd  FU  2.1  deflnldoas  au  is 
CQHfMMe  wkh  tlie  OpeaCaaaea 
Hue  of  serven.  OpenCoimeci/lP 

Rims  Mpons  NcCVIevr*  and 
ivovides  ra  conoecdvliy  ID 
M'a  TCP/IP. 

TbeOpenConnfC/lP  Router  pack- 
agn  proiKtt  your  curreni  network 

prmrfalen  far  fwWrallwd 

k  network  routing  GoiRroL  and  allows 
I  for  naxteum  network  utSlzaikm  by 
I  providing  access  ID  an  devices  on 
m  iIk  various  networks.  For  aaore 
V  tnfbnnatton.  please  contact  Mkek 
<  OpenConnect  Systems  today. 

D  (214)  490-4090 


SEE  us  AT  BOOTH 


NETW«IRLD90 


data  on  PCs  and  Madntosbes  that  adhere 
to  Apple’s  Appleshare  File  Protocol.  Ash- 
ton-Tate  did  not  release  priciog  or  an 
availability  date. 

Ckifttinuing  in  the  database  arena,  Oc¬ 
cam  Research  Corp.  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  unveiled  Muse,  an  En^ish-driven 
data  analysis  program.  Users  can  type 
simple  English  commands  to  reference, 
manipulate,  reformat,  calculate  and  visu¬ 
alize  large  data  sets.  Muse  wiD  run  oo  a 
Madntofih  SE  or  hitler  with  2M  bytes  of 
memory,  a  hard  disk  and  System  6.0.5  or 
higher,  (general  distribution  of  the  $695 
product  is  expected  ki  the  first  quarter  of 
1991. 

Networked  Macintosh  users  can  si¬ 
multaneously  view  and  edit  the  same 
graf^iics-and-text  documents  using  As¬ 
pects  real-time  document  conferencing 
software  from  Group  Technologies, 
Inc.  Two  to  16  users  at  a  time  can  access 
files  created  with  other  Macintosh  utili¬ 
ties  and,  via  2.400  bit/sec.  connections, 
make  changes  that  appear  virtually  in¬ 
stantaneously.  the  Ariington.  Va.-based 
firm  claimed.  The  program  includes  a 
word  processor  and  painting  and  drawing 
tools  for  use  in  editing.  Due  out  next 
month.  Aspects  will  cost  1299. 

A  number  of  new  scanners  also  popped 
up  at  the  show.  Los  Gatos.  CaUf.-tn^ 
Caer  Corp.'s  Tyfust  handheld  scanner 
lets  users  scan  text  into  a  Macintosh  file 
at  the  rate  of  500  words  per  minute.  The 
information  can  be  scanned  directly  into 
whatever  application  the  user  is  running 
on  the  Macintosh,  including  spreadsheets 
and  databases.  Scheduled  to  ship  next 
month,  the  $695  device  requires  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  SE  or  higher,  a  minimum  of  4M  bytes 
of  memory  and  a  hard  di^.  A  DOS  ma¬ 
chine  version  is  also  available. 

Another  of  the  increasingiy  common 
budgetiMiced  laser  printers  Abated  at 
the  show,  this  one  NEC  Technol¬ 
ogies.  loc.  in  Boxboro,  Mass.  NEC's  six 
page/min.  Silentwiiter2  Model  90  sells 
for  $2,495  and  is  fully  compatible  with 
Adobe  Systems,  lnc.’s  Postscript  format. 

NEW  DEALS 

Compuaddwins 
federal  contracts 

Compuadd  Corp.'s  (jovernment  Ser¬ 
vices  divtsion  has  won  three  major  pro¬ 
curement  contracts  for-  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  related  products.  The  states  of 
Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  have 
authorized  Compuadd  to  fill  orders  fit>m 
state  agencies,  local  governments  and 
state-supported  educational  institutions. 
The  37-member  Inter-University 
Council  of  Ohio  has  also  authorized 
Compuadd  to  serve  as  a  supfriier  of  PC 
equipment. 

T1>e  General  Servicea  Administra¬ 
tion  (GSA)  has  awarded  its  1990  GSA 
schedule  (or  the  period  of  June  29. 1990. 
throu^  March  31.  1991.  to  Compaq 
(Computer  Corp. 

Silicon  Graphica,  Inc.  has  supplied  the 
National  Research  Council  oi  Cana¬ 
da  (NRC)  with  $1.7  million  worth  of  its 
Irra  3-D  workstations  and  project  super¬ 
computers.  The  systems  will  be  installed 
in  six  institutes  within  the  council  and  will 
be  networked  via  Ethernet  for  use  in  ad¬ 
vanced  scientific  researdi. 
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Introducing  the  laser  printer  to  buy 
if  price  is  the  first  thing  you  look  at, 


or  the  last. 


'Dealer  prices  wiH  vary. 


Any  way  you  look  - 
at  it,  the  new  IBM 
l^serhinter  E  gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than 
any  other  laser  printer  in 
its  price  range. 

For  the  same  prk^  as 
the  HP  Lasedet  IIP.  the 
IBM  l..aserPrinter  E  gives 
you  all  the  advantages  ot 
laser  quality  output  25%  faster,  with  four 
times  the  paper  capacity,  twice  the  number 
of  font  slots  and  double  the.  monthly  usage 
volume. 

Plus  the  IBM  Laserft-inter  E  is  unique  in 
its  price  range  bec  ause  It  lets  you  customize 
your  printer  s  ^)eed  and  features  to  meet  your 
exact  needs,  at  any  given  moment. 

.\ll  of  which  makes  the  IBM  LaserPrinter  E 
the  only  affordable  laser  printer  that  lets  you 
buv  now  and  gn>w  later. 


the  New  IBM 
LaserPrinter  E 

HP  LaserJet  HP 

Speed 

✓ 

uptoSppm 

upto4ppm 

Speed  upgrade  option 

/ 

up  to  10  ppm 

No 

Adobe  PostScript  option 

Yes 

PrkMer  emulation 

✓ 

IBM,HPPCL 

HPPCL 

Std.  plotter  emulation 

/ 

Yds 

No 

Font  card  slots 

/ 

2 

1 

Std.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

200 

50 

std.  output  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

100 

50 

Opt  sec.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

500 

250 

Opt  envelope  tray  capacity 

/ 

75 

20 

List  price* 

✓ 

$1495 

$1495 

For  example,  if  vou  decide  you  want 
faster  printing,  only  the  LaserfVinter  E  lets  you 
double  its  spc^. 

Or  if  vour  scrftwaie  requires  the  Adobe 
PostScript*'  language,  the  LaserPrinter  E  can 
also  give  you  that  creative  flexibility  for  less 
money. 

Or  if  you  decide  you  could  use  automatic 
collating  erf  letterhead,  second  fleets  and  enve¬ 
lopes.  the  l^aserPrinter  E  lets  you  add  that.  too. 

Yet  no  matter  how  many  features  vou  add. 


the  Las«f*rintef  Es 
unique  stackable  design 
takes  up  practically  no 
mwe  deskspace. 

So  whether  your 
first  requirement 
is  price.  p^cM'mance 
or  flexibility,  the  new 
IBM  LaserfVinter  E 
should  be  at  the  top  of 
vour  shof^ing  list.  See  it  tcxlay  by  calling 
i  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  982.  for  the  name  erf 
your  nearest  IBM  .Authorized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  Las«‘Printer  E. 

Suddenh;  nothing  else  measures  up. 


You  won’t  get  fir^ 
You  may,  howe 


Introducing  the  NEC  PowerMate'^  SX/20.  If  you  want  a  system 
that  will  make  a  noticeable  impact  on  your  com- 
pany’s  productivity,  it’s  worth  a  look,  for  a 
lot  of  reasons. 

The  most  impor- 
tant  one  being,  it’s  from  NEC. 

Which  ^means  that  not  only  does 
the  PowerMate  SX/20  give  you 
advanced  technology,  excellent  per¬ 


formance  and  uncompromised  quality,  it  also  offers  you  the  security 
that  your  system  will  be  fully  supported  in  the  years  ahead  by  people 
who  will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 

.  Fact  is,  NEC  Corporation  is  a  24-billion-dollar  company.  As  well  as 
the  world’s  third  largest  manufacturer  of  personal  computer  systems. 


d  for  buying  NEC. 
'^er,  get  noticed. 


All  of  which  helps  to  make  a  great  system  an  even  greater  value. 


Built  around  the  20MHz  InteP  386™SX  microprocessor  operating  at 


zero  wait  states,  the  PowerMate  SX/20  offers  2MB  of  standard 


RAM,,  which  is  readily  expandable 


to  16MB.  It  also  gives  you  the 


storage  bays  and  expansion  slots 


you  need  to  make  your  system 


grow  as  your  needs  do. 


Best  of  all,  it  gives  you  some- 


thing  no  one  else  can  give  you  at  any  price:  NEC.  A  company  that 


knows  the  personal  computer  industry,  inside  and  out. 


For  additional  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


The  PowerMate  SX/20.  Choosing  it  will  gain  you  a  certain  amount 


of  attention.  All  of  it  good. 


NEC 
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tnvd  usunnce:  In  case  you  haven't 
been  wstdrag  lately.  Lo^  stock  hit  a 
new  52-«eek  low  Wednesday,  bot- 
tonangout  at  1914  points,  just  U  (rf  a  tick 
under  the  previous  low  of  19^.  WaD 
Street  analysts  say  the  stock's  steady  d^ 
scent  is  reltted  to  expectations  for  tte 
next  two  quarters  and  the  Street's  severe 
case  of  jan^ed  nerves.  Many  industry 
observers  predict  that  dehv^  of  Lotus 
1-2-3  Versaoo  3.1.  which  is  expected 
within  a  (ejo  weeks.  wiD  perk  the  stock  up 
a  bit.  although  a  big  recovery  will  proba- 
bly  bold  off  until  1-2-3  for  Windows  ships 
in  1991. 


Easy  to  be  hard.  Charlotte  Walker,  an 
analyst  at  Labe  Sinqieoo  A  Co.,  is  unfozed 
by  tte  recent  layoffo  at  Lotus  {CW.  Aug. 
13).  "It's  easy  to  bash  Lotus."  she  said, 
noting  that  the  company  has  a  poor  re¬ 
cord  of  commaiicat^  with  Street,  a 
"spotty"  hnandal  record  and  an  "arro¬ 
gant"  CEO — Jim  Mans  —  who  “at¬ 
tracts  a  lot  of  negative  press." 

A  mountain  out  of  a  mMelull?  One 
Wan  Street  putrdit  says  be  isn't  surjnised 
some  Lotus  enqrloyees  reportedly  are 
eiqKCting  more  layoff,  akbougb  a  Lotus 
source  says  it  won’t  happen.  Descrit^ 
Lotus  as  a  bunch  of  little  6efdo(ns,  the  an¬ 
alyst  said:  "Every  time  1  walk  into  Lotus. 
I  can’t  figure  out  what  a  lot  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing,  and  I  don’t  usually  have 


that  problem."  The  Lotus  source  attrib¬ 
uted  the  job  cottsolidatioo  of  two  weeks 
ago  to  that  very  issue. 

Lotus  recently  overhauled  some  of  its 
divisions,  eUminating  some  of  those  fief- 
doms.  Another  source  close  to  the  devel¬ 
oper.  meanwhile,  reports  that  "the  num- 
bm  being  thrown  around  inside"  the 
company  indicate  that  Lotus  wants  to 
squeeze  $10  million  or  more  in  costs  out 
of  the  next  two  quarters  in  an  effort  to 
calm  Wall  Street  jitters. 

Another  Windows  3.0-related  fix. 
Netwmked  users  of  EMS  euuilators  from 
Quarterdeck  (QEMM)  and  Quabtas  (386 
to  the  Max)  who  try  to  run  those  packages 
under  Wuidows  Version  3.0’s  3M  en¬ 
hanced  nrade  idong  with  DOS  packages 


can  not  load  their  network  redirectors 
and  drivers  into  hi^  memory.  This 
caused  a  shrinkage  of  available  memory 
for  DOS  applications  because  Wndows 
3.0  lades  support  for  import^  a  variety 
of  drTvers  loading  them  into  hi^ 

memory. 

Quarterdedc  did  come  up  with  a  fix. 
but  concern  that  H  would  not  work  with 
future  Windows  upgrades  led  Microsoft 
to  provide  the  VXD  virtual  device  driver, 
which  aSows  users  to  load  network  code 
into  hi^  memory.  It  is  avaiUile  through 
Quarterdeck  and  Qualitas. 

Only  Austin  knows  for  sure.  "IBM 
will  be  goddamned  if  it  doesn't  ship  OS/2 
2.0  by  the  first  of  the  year.”  says  a  user 
who  tafired  with  IBM  recently.  "Uno^ 
dally,  that’s  tbdr  goal"  IBM  is  said  to 
be  hopping  mad  over  what  appears  to  be 
Microsoft’s  leisurely  approach  to  finish¬ 
ing  Verskm  2.0.  Last  week,  Microsoft 
vice-president  Steve  Balbner  omceded 
that  Microsoft  has  given  incMisistent  an¬ 
swers  about  a  dehveiy  date  for  2.0.  He 
said  the  [Mt)gram  is  95%  complete  and  will 
ship  sometime  in  1991.  He  attributes 
most  of  the  waiting  time  to  a  "fit  and  fin- 
tsh"  goal  that  will  require  a  thorou^ 

(and  most  likdy  lengthy)  beta-test  pro¬ 
cess.  Responding  to  devek^iers  wtm 
don’t  expect  2.0  to  ship  before  the  third 
quarter  of  1991,,  Ballmer  admitted  it 
was  posaUe  but  seemed  to  be  saying  it 
win  ship  earlier.  IBM,  meanwhile,  tends 
to  ship  its  verskxis  of  OS/2  long  before 
Microsoft  OEMs  do.  so  anything  is  pos- 
siUe. 


Keefe  is  Computermrid’s  soiiar  editor,  PCs  and 
mtkstatkns. 
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keting  promises,  is  about  to  get  a  jolt. 

A  number  of  second-tier  players,  in- 
duding  MDBS’  Obj^  1  and  biteliigent 
Environment’s  Api^icatkm  Manager  — 
have  been  out  in  the  market  for  a  while, 
according  to  Richard  Fmtelstein,  a  data¬ 
base  consultant  and  owner  of  Perfor¬ 
mance  Computing.  Inc.  in  Cfocago. 

In  the  last  two  wedcs.  Software  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Inc.  (SPD.Dataease  and  Borland  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  ship  foont-end  to  SQL 
Server  in  September. 

Fmkelst^  said  developers  had  two 
choices:  they  could  translate  their  exist¬ 
ing  appbeations  into  SQL  and  (xeserve 
their  current  user  base,  or  they  could  em¬ 
bed  SQL  statements  in  their  program.  In 
the  latter  case.  SQL  is  embedded  in  new 
programs,  which  means  that  the  old  pro¬ 
grams  have  to  be  rewrittoi. 

Borland  plans  to  unveil  a  new  SQL  Link 
on  Sept  5.  Invites  stamped  "Vroom 
(SQL)  Turbo  Drive"  went  out  last  week. 
Vroom  and  Turbo  Drive  are  actual  names 
of  proprietary  Borland  technology.  Chev¬ 
ron  h»  looked  at  Advanced  Revelation. 

David  Cearley,  a  software  analyst  at 
Gartqer  GrcMg).  Inc.  who  is  beta  testing  aD 
of  these  products,  rqwrts  said  that  all  are 
looking  good.  Hb  fovorite.  however,  is 
the  lesser  known  Revelation’s  Advanced 
Revelatioo:  *lt  might  be  the  best  one,  but 
it’s  the  lesser  known  one." 

Separate  from  the  issue  of  available 
front  ends,  Microsoft  has  to  provide  a  dis¬ 
tribution  ^  support  infrasmicture.  SQL 
Server  is  indud^  in  the  massive  LAN 
Manager  retail  efforU. 


Anyone  who  says  they  can  integrate 
SNA, TCP/IP  and  OSI  must  be  from  Jupiter. 


Ask  most  axnmunicatkxis  axnpanies  about 
their  capahibtics  and  thevH  tdl  v^xj  the  tJky’s  the 
limit  Just  tkxVi  ask  them  to  inteitxmnea  TCP'  IP. 
SNA  and  OSI. 

At  Jupiter  lechnokjg^’.  understand  that  new 

netwxjrks  must  work  with  est^ilished  netwrt  irks  and 
that  inie^Uon  mast  besmtxxh  and  traaspareni 
to  your  users. 

.Needless  to  say.  it  takes  more  than  lip  service 
to  inteyp^te  multiple  netwtirks  k  ir  Boeing.  General 
Electric.  NASA  and  exhers..  It  takes  the  hackir^  tyf  a 

-  tai 


13  billion  cTimpanv  with  the  proven  expertise  that 
onlyJupiterTechnokigy  can  provide. 

Take  a  closer  kx)k  at  Jupiter.  Call  ^H0O-525•^■’9C) 
arxl  ask  for  Literature  Packet  #JT01 . 

Because  inteaxmnectivity  Ls  no  place  to  have 
ytjur  communkatkxi.s  supplier  explore  the  outer 
limits  of  their  capabilities. 

IJUPITER 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 


Compuadd  Corp.  has  announced 
a  persraal  computer  based  on  In- 
td  Corp.'s  603d6SX  micro¬ 
processor. 

The  Compuadd  320S  fea¬ 
tures  built-in  parallel,  serial  and 
game  ports;  five  expansion  slots; 
one  SV4-  and  two  3V^-in.  half- 
height  drive  bays;  and  a  mother¬ 
board  with  a  built-in  hard  diive 
interface. 

Pricing  for  ccmiplete  configu¬ 
rations  starts  at  $1,859.  The 
product  is  being  bundled  with 
Compuadd’s  licensed  versions  (rf 
Microsc^  Corp.'s  Windows  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  and  MS-DOS  Version 
4.01  at  no  additional  charge. 
Comffuadd 

12303  Technology  Blvd. 
Austin,  Texas  78727 
(512)250-1489 

Texas  Instruments,  lnc.'s 
ripheral  Products  Division  has 
announced  an  Intel  Corp. 
80C28&-based  notebook-size 
personal  computer. 

The  Travelmate  2000  mea¬ 
sures  slightly  less  than  IVIt-in. 
high  with  an  8V^-in.  by  ll-in. 
footprint.  It  features  IM  byte  of 
random-access  memory,  which 
can  be  expanded  to  3M  bytes;  a 
triple  supertwist  black-on-white 
IBM  Vidro  Graphics  Array-ccnn- 
patible  display;  and  an  internal 
20M-byte  hard  disk  drive. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$3,999. 

TI 

P.O.Box  202230 
ITG-040 

Austin,  Texas  78720 
(800)527-3500 

Sunriver  C^rp.  has  added  a  high- 
rod  workstation  to  its  C^dsys- 
tem  product  family. 

liie  Lightstation  provides 
Autodesk,  Inc.  Autocad  users 
with  automated  en^neering 
functionality  and  features  multi¬ 
tasking  324)it  graphics  process¬ 
ing  and  1,024-  by  768-pixel  res¬ 
olution  for  high-speed  c<Mnputer- 
aided  design  computations,  ac- 
Cfvding  to  the  company.  The 
product  is  available  with  optional 
1 6- and  19-in.  monitors. 

The  Lightstation  costs 
$3,499. 

Sunriver 

11500  Metric  Blvd. 

Austin,  Texas  78758 
(512)835-8001 

Software 

applications 

packages 

Samna  Corp.  has  announced  an 
update  of  its  Ami  Professional 
wnd  processor  that  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Win¬ 
dows  Version  3.0. 

Version  1.2  of  Ami  Profes- 
siona)  allows  users  to  emirioy 
VTmdows  features  such  as  three- 
dimensional  pu^  Iwttons,  f»x>- 


portional  system  frots  and  a 
broader  color  palette.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  the  ability  to  inte- 
^te  graphics  and  text  and  built- 
‘  in  drawing  and  charting  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  product  is  being  offered 
to  first-time  buyers  for  $495. 
Bettered  users  ot  Ami  Pr(rfes- 


sional  may  upgrade  to  Version 
1.2  for  a  $10  shi{^^  and  han¬ 
dling  fee. 

Samna 

5600  Gleniidge  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30342 
(404)851-0007 

Saftwara  utilities 

Diagsoft,  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
benchmarking  program  de¬ 


signed  to  aOow  manufacturers 
and  end  users  to  evaluate  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compa- 
tiUes. 

Bmer  Meter  Version  1.7  en¬ 
ables  users  to  naeasure,  monitor, 
sort  artd  compare  performaiKe 
characteristics  of  various  types 
of  PCs. 

special  system  tests  simu¬ 
late  PC  applications  for  ^ead- 
sbeets,  word  processing,  com¬ 


puter-aided  design  and  engmeer- 
ing,  program  developmeflt. 
databatt  operations  and  a  gener¬ 
al  simulatian  of  a  PC's  ovenO 
performance. 

Power  Meter  Version  1.7  is 
priced  at  approodmately  $100. 
Diagnoft 
Suite  140 

56 1 5  Scotts  Valley  Drive 
Scotta  Valley.  Calif.  95066 
(408)438-8247 


MULTI-LEVEL 


Multi-Tech  LAN  Solutions 


Ym  BM-stop  smce  for  LAM  techoology 


Multi-Tech  introduces-  LAN  systems  for  any  level  of.  networking. 


optionally  bundled  with  Novell*  NetWare*  We  provide  a  variety  of 


Arcnet*  and  Ethernet*  hubs  and  interface  cards,  featuring  the  new 


EN512TP  12-port  twisted  pair  Ethernet  hub.  We  also  offer  the 


RS232LAN,  the  low-cost  solution  fo*  small  workgroups 


LAN  system  from  a  famHiar  face 
For  nearly  twenty  years,  Multi-Tech  Has  been  a  dependable 
name  m  modems,  multiplexers  and  other  wide  area  r>etworkir>g 
techtrologies.  And  as  LAN  technologv  rnoves  to  new  levels  of 
connectivity,  you  can  continue  to  count  on  Mulli-Tech. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-328-9717. 


Seeking  the  highest  level  m  data  communicajions^  MuilKlech  dekvers 
a  full  line  of  products,  irtduding  modems,  siatistcai  muttolexers.  LAN 
systems  artd  3270  emulators 


MuHiTechA 

Systems  V0F 

Tile /ijpAr  eomor  Mory  Binw 

Mutti-liKh  Svswnc.  IfK 

220i  Woodale  Drive 

Mounds  View,  Minneeota  56112  U.SA 

(612>  785-3500  <8001328-9717 

US.  FAX  (612»  785-9874 

Intematiortal  lelex  4998372  MLTTC 

Intemationsi  FAX  <6121  375-9480 
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At  s(Me  point,  grawiiig  up 
means 

something  you  once  loved. 


At  first,  you  loved  your  network  operat¬ 
ing  system.  It  made  life  easier  for  you. 

But  now  your  networks  and  needs  are 
Rowing.  And  you  need  to  tie  everything 
together  into  a  sin^.  integrated  network. 

Unfortunately,  your  current  network 
operating  systm  can't  handle  it. 

Thide  in  your  old  networks 
fi)r  VINES' And  &»•  cash  credit. 

Consider  VINES.  It  lets  you  easily  turn 
your  isolated  PC  clusters  into  a  corporate¬ 
wide  PC  network  with  unlimited 
future  capacity. 

VINES'  strong  standards  support  helps 
to  protect  your  current  investment  in 


Bmysi  Sysums  Incoqnnwd.  120  Flanders  toad.  Vtetboro.  MA  MSSl 


server  hardware,  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  ^plications. 

And  right  now.  you  wont  lose  your 
networking  software  investment,  either. 
“Sade  in  your  present  software  and  we  ll 
give  you  cash  credit  toward  the  purchase 
of  any  VINES  product. 

For  example,  get  a  credit  of  up  to  13.500 
for  your  copy  of  NetWare* 

Additional  discounts  apply  to 
larger  networks. 

Our  networking  options  for 
your  business  solutions. 

You  don’t  even  have  to  give  up  ail  your 
current  networking  software  to  use  VINES. 


NetVve  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc 


Migrate  fo  VINES  gradually.  Or  uj^rade 
completely  now.  And  join  the  thousands 
of  other  satisfied  users. 

Call  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA 
508-898-2828)  for  more  details  on  our 
trade-in  program. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  found  something 
to  love  that  you’ll  never  outgrow? 


iBATPUMfl 


Networking.  Without  Limits. 


COMMENTARY 

David  Freeland 

Keepingup 

withNetview 

The  more  you  get,  the  more 
you  want  It  seems  users  ct  data 
proceasmg  systems  have  al- 
says  been  Hut  way,  and  users  of 
automated  network  manage¬ 
ment  products  are  00  exception. 
One  you  get  a  reqmse  to 
your  wkh  for  more  timely  net* 
wmk  informatioo  through 
IBM's  Netview,  and  then  you  re- 
ahee  you  have  so  much  infonna- 
tioo  that  you  need  more  soft¬ 
ware  to  manage  the  Netview 
infonnatiOQ. 

As  a  case  in  point,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  a  network 
management  software  vendor 
daims  that  only  15%  to  20%  of 
Netview  messages  get  logged 
for  corrective  actioo  —  even  af¬ 
ter  filtering. 

A  network  manager  at  a 
New  York  investment  banking 
firm  said,  “We  are  currently  in¬ 
vestigating  fihehng  and  thresh¬ 
olding  of  alarms  over  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  environment.  There  is  a 
critkalneedfbralarmcorrela- 
tioo  to  reduce  the  Qood  of  mes¬ 
sages." 

Fortunately,  vendors  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  address  this 
need  wdth  softvrare  that  further 
refines  Netview  output  and  inte¬ 
grates  it  with  other  areas  of 
network  management  ex¬ 
ample.  products  from  ffiM  and 
other  vendors  present  Netview 
informatioo  on  graphical  dis- 
(days.  (IBM’s  current  product 
CoiUinuedonpageSl 


Microsoft’s  last  LAN  stand 

Updated  LAN  Manner  is  late  contender,  ttsers^teptical 


BY  JIM  NASH 

OR  STAFF 


Borrowing  a  tactic  used  with 
some  success  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  Korean  Micro¬ 
soft  (^^.  has  announced  its  in- 
tenboo  to  throw  people  at  its 
most  notable  failure  ■—  local- » 
areaoetworki^. 

InannoundngMicrosaft’sde- 
dsioo  last  month  to  directly  mar-; 
ket  its  networking  product  LAN 
Mana(^,  company  executives 
punctuat^  th^  speeches  with 
hawldd)  bluster  afa^  storming 


beaches  and  conquering  mar¬ 
kets. 

Rhetoric  aside,  however,  in¬ 
dustry  observers  agreed  that 
hficrosoft  has  shown  up  late  for 
the  LAN  contest  Many  said  it 
would  be  next  to  impownblf  for 
Microsoft  to  usurp  the  Na  1 
spot  of  Provo,  Utah-based  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.,  wfaicfa  is  widdy  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  hold  about  65% 
of  the  personal  computer-based 
LAN  otarket  Estimates  of  LAN 
Manager's  presence  hover  at 
about  10%,  including  its  OEM 
sales. 

"I  think  [Mkrosoft’s  an¬ 
nouncement]  win  fiO  up  a  lot  of 


media  pages," 
said  Karen  Sos¬ 
lan,  a  teleoom- 
onmicatioos  spe¬ 
cialist  at  M3^ 

lnc.  in  Elkhart. 

lnd. ,  "but  unless 

they  find  a  funda¬ 
mental  way  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  wfaat 
is  out  there  and 
can  communicate 
it  clearly  and 
cleanly,  they 

don't  a  chance." 

So  Redmond,  ^sh.- 

based  Microsoft  has  said  it  wiB 
commit  500  new  employees  to 


Globalization:  Key  to 
corporate  competition 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWm 

CV  STAFF 

LEXmCTOS.  Mass.  —  The 
use  of  ^obsl  networking  to  gain 
comp^itive  advantage  is  just 
tald^  off  among  the  more  savvy 
international  firms,  accorrfing  to 
s  recently  completed  study  by 
KFMG  IVat  Marwick.  However, 
most  of  the  50  firms  pn^led  in 
the  study  use  their  internabonal 
networks  to  support  bask  (dera¬ 
tions  and  justify  the  highspeed 
backbones  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
said  William  Synnott,  a  director 
at  Peat  Marwick  subsidiary  No¬ 
lan  Norton  &  Co. 

The  one-year  study  “focused 
On  bow  netirorks  are  used  in  sup- 


A  ness  partner.  Such  apphcatkos 

III  MOv  Tll  indude  electronk  <bta  inter- 

w\W  change,  automated  teller  raa- 

_  dune  networks  and  anknereaer- 

)mpetition 

advaittage  from  delivery  net- 
port  of  corporate  globalbatiott,"  works  used  them  for  much  more 
as  wdl  as  emerging  trends  with-  than  simple  provistao  of  custom- 
in  "tlM  regulatory,  politkal  and  er  services.  For  example,  Ameri- 


market  structure  in 
vHikb  ^obal  net¬ 
works  operate." 
Synnott  sakt 
Anumberofcooh 
panies  interviewed 
by  Nolan  Norton  had 
indeed  found  tnven- 
thre  ways  to  use 
their  global  net¬ 
works  to  outmaneu- 
ver  their  rivals.  One 
set  of  strati  appli¬ 
cations  ran  on  d^- 


noNWi  rioriWti  s 
WUHom  Syiwiott 


can  Expceu  TVavd 
Related  Services  has 

fBgittgAH  tin- 

ages,  rather  than 
copies,  of  custom¬ 
ers'  statements  so 
that  they  can  be 
electronkaOy  trans^ 
mitted  not  only  to 
the  customer,  but 
.  also  to  different 
parts  of  the  credit 
card  firm. 

The  data  is  then 


&y  netwoiks.  which  are  used  to  used  in  strategk  applkations 
bring  the  company  closer  to  the  su(has''mkromark^ing(»tbe 
customer,  supplier  or  other  busi-  basis  of  consumers' buying  hab- 


tbe  existing  LAN  Manager  de¬ 
velopment  and  marketing 
teams.  Executives  have  refuMd 
GmfiniMif  on  pngf49 


its."  Synnott  said. 

Even  more  strate^  poteo^ 
is  to  be  found  k  the  infonnstion 
type  of  network,  which  is  "uMd 
to  leverage  total  staff  and  re¬ 
sources.  bringing  a  totality  of 
ideas.  sldDs  and  experiences  to¬ 
gether,"  ^mnott  said.  This  is 
important  in  a  firm  where  such 
resources  are  scattered  around 
the  world,  be  added. 

At  Digital  Equipment  Carp., 
for  example,  an  engineer  "puts  s 
proUem  on  the  network  of 
50,000  terminab  and  VAXt 
around  the  world,  goes  to  bed 
and  the  next  roonuDg  finds  hilf  a 
dosen  sohitkns,"  ^npott  said. 

Internatiooal  clothing  retailer 
Benetton  uses  its  network  to  col¬ 
lect  daily  sales  data  from  its  out¬ 
lets  so  it  can  "track  what’s 
hot  and  what’s  not  nxiviog’'  for 
planning  purposes,  Synnott  said. 

In  contrast  to  the  k)ove  lead¬ 
ing-edge  oompanka,  however, 
OmtinuodonpagtSB 


Zero  Learning  Curve 


The  MVS  programix»er  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC,  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
with  ISPF/PDF,  Release  2,  Vernon  2. 

SPF/PC  fills  dte  mairdranve  user's  needs  with 
a  familiar  enviroiunent,  commairds,  large  file 
suppmrt  and  micro-to-mainframe  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 

B  true  split  screen  Bdirectory/member  lists 
B  command  stacking  B  hexadecimal  editing 
B43-IineEGA  BSO-lineVCA 

B  picture  strings  B  user  interface 

■  online  help  B  utilities 

B  binary  editing  B  netaxrrk  support 


SPF/PC2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  truny  PC-productivity  fea- 
txues  to  save  time  and  keystrokes,  such  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  BROWSE  and  EDIT  directory 
•  lists  from  the  DOS  prompt 

Want  proof?  Ask  us  for  a  FREE,  interactive 
demof\stration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  so  much  like  the  real  thing, 
you'll  forget  you're  editing  on  a  PC. 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

tMOMArtn*  Vai^  Pkwy,  Aka»dR.CA  94501  (415)521-5900 
Or^  (900)  336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521 -0369  Trtec  509330  CTC 
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Here’s  your  chance  to  ta 


With  our  new 

ACCUMASTER*  Services  VMarkstation, 
you  can  reconfigure  yourAIKT 800  Service, 
SDN  or  ACCUNET*  Digital  Services 
networks  without  any  help  from  us. 

If  you're  an  ATsT customer,  you  could  be  in  a  position 
of  real  povter  sitting  in  front  of  the  new  ACCUMASTER  Services 
Wbrkstation. 

The  ACCUMASTER  Services  VCbrkstat ion  is  an  enhanced- 
graphics  terminal  with  so  much  capability  it  lets  you  recon- 


ft 

figure  your  AT&T  traffic  any  way  you  want,  to  reroute  around 
trouble  and  juggle  heavy  volume. 

Say  you  have  a  flood  of  800  calls  going  through  your 
Northeast  telemarketing  center  when  a  real  flood  causes 
your  PBX  to  go  down.  Just  by  clicking  your  mouse,you  can 
redirect 70%  of  the  endangered  calls  to  your  West  Coast 
center  and  the  remaining  30%  to  your  Midwest.  (Or  whatever 
split  you  decide  on.)  Without  any  help  from  us, you  just  saved 
your  company  valuable  800  calls  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost. 

Here's  something  else  the  ACCUMASTER  Services 


ke  total  control  of  AE^ 


Workstation  can  save  you.  Money  By  letting  you  consolidate 
your  existing  and  future  services  into  a  single  workstation,  it 
cuts  down  on  the  equipment  you  need  to  run  your  network. 

So  if  youd  like  to  manage  your  network  more  effectively, 
give  us  a  call.  By  letting  you  control  a  piece  of  our  business, 
we  can  probably  help  you  run  yours  better. 

Network  CJontrol.  Another  AIM'  advantage. 

Bor  more  information  on  the  ACCUM  ASTER  Services 
Workstation,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1800NET-MGMT. 


ART 

The  right  choice. 


NETWORKING 


Netrisualyzen  Seeing 
in  real  time  is  believing 


BYJCMNIEkLWEXLER 

cwsTArr 


CAMBRIDGE.  Man. »  S&cw 
Gn^liic^  loc.  has  leveraged  its 
f  nny  ing  nd  graphics  tectool- 
ogjr  into  a  sjratem  that  lets  com- 
puies  see  graphic^  what  is 
happraing  on  their  local-erea 
oeHrorfes  io  real  bse. 

The  company's  Netvisual- 
yaer.  annoimcBd  early  tins 
onoth.  is  rcportetfiy  a  st^  up 
fnn  the  current  generatioo  of 
protocol  anaiyaers.  with  the  po- 
teariii  to  drvdop  ioto  a  ^ 
blown  enterpnonride  system  for 
cemiafly  beteroge^ 

neons  netwocks. 

The  ofieri^  conaists  of  data 
stabcB  and  displ^  stitiaa  soft¬ 
ware.  both  of  wtu^  nm  oo  S3i- 
ooo  Graphaca  worfcstatioas  and 
servera.  The  vendor  said  the 
products  compete  with  currently 
available  protocol  anaiyxera  such 
as  Nelwuck  General,  l^'s  Scuff- 
er  Network  Analyser  md  No¬ 
vell.  Idc.'s  Lanalyser. 

Current  generation  protocol 
analysers  must  be  plugged  into 
the  network  segment  they  are 
mooitQcng.  Many  abo  provide 
bd-stream  —  rather  than  Bo¬ 
yish  teat  —  decodes,  so  users 
have  to  be  terfamcsBy  awy  to 
intoprec  the  data.  Novel],  how¬ 
ever.  released  s  version  of  its 
Lanalyser  late  last  mooth  that 
stepa  uMra  through  the  testing 
process  and  txKS  Engbsh  text  to 


describe  protocoh  (CW,  J\tly  30). 

Where  Novdl  added  text, 
however.  Sibcon  Graphics  has 
added  three -ffimensiooal  cokx^ 
visuals  to  network  analyxers. 

"The  easier  the  user  inter- 
bee  is.  the  better."  said  Jim 
McCabe,  a  propect  leader  for  oet- 
vmrk  devdopinent  at  NASA- 
Ames  Reaeai^  Center,  a  Net- 
vxsualyaer  beta-test  site. 

"Using  the  graphics,"  he 
said,  "a  network  manager  can 
get  a  lot  of  informatioo  and  then 
calmthehard<areoetwDckgu- 
rua  who  can  do  the  Interpreting 
of  the  text"  McCabe  has  been 
momtoring  14  Ethernet  and 
Synoptics,  loc.  Lattisnet  net- 
irarks  wkb  the  products. 

He  added  (bat  "as  a  first  scab 
at  a  (datfonn  for  the  ultimate 
oetwock  muttger,  it's  very 
good,  but  it  isn't  complete  yet" 
He  cited  the  prodoct's  current 
a^xhty  to  poll  Simple  Network 
Management  Proto^  maoage- 
meot  mformation  bases  as  one 
area  that  could  be  enhanced. 

While  Netyisuab^zer  will  re¬ 
portedly  nxnitor  networks  run¬ 
ning  d^erent  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  the  product  currently 
runs  00  Siheon  Graphics  comput¬ 
ers  nmning  irix.  the  vendor’s 
-versiooofUniz. 

A  HMHtmiMti  ^^stem  configu- 
ratioo  for  the  Netvisualyaer 
Data  Station  is  $12,490.  and  a 
minimuai  configuration  for  the 
Diqday  Station  is  $26,590. 


FDDI  alternatives  dragging 


BY  JOANS  M.WEXLER 

CWSTAPV 


BOSTON  —  Efforts  to  create 
lower-cost  alternatives  to  the 
lOOM  bit/aec.  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  (FDDD  network 
standard  got  off  to  a  shiggisb 
start  at  two  back-to-back  ad  hoc 
committee  meetings  this  month. 

The  meetings,  wtbcb  ad¬ 
dressed  the  (easbihty  of  running 
data  at  such  speeds  over 
twisted-peir  wbing  as  weQ  as 
less  expensive  fiber  ahemalives, 
attract^  about  150  vendors. 
Sew  technology  presentations 
were  made  by  Chipoom  Corp. 
and  Digcal  Etpopment  Corp.  for 
running  lOOM  bit/sec.  over  al¬ 
ternative  media. 

flan  Canni.  engineering  di¬ 
rector  at  Ciupcom.  beaded  the 
twisted-pair  ad  hoc  discussioD 
and  said  it  would  be  very  optimis¬ 
tic  to  hope  for  an  FDDI  ahetna- 
tive  me<&  proposal  to  reach  the 
ballot  stage  wititio  a  year. 

BiO  Cronin .  princ^  enpneer 
at  DEC’S  local-area  oetwock  en- 
gmeering  group.  wiD  bead  a 
group  that  win  prepare  a  profect 
propoaal  for  the  American  Na¬ 


tional  Standards  Institute  FDDI 
standards  comnnttee  at  its  mid- 
October  mretmg,  The  commit¬ 
tee  wiQ  review  the  proposal  to 
determine  if  it  merits  formiog  a 
working  gmqt  to  create  new 
FDDI  standards  for  using  alter¬ 
native  ine<fia. 

"Two  big  issues  were  left," 
said  Bruce  McClure,  chairman  of 
Synemetics,  Inc.  in  North  Biller¬ 
ica,  Mass.  "Do  you  create  new 
standards  for  both  shielded  and 
unshielded  twisted-pair  or  just 
shielded?  And  if  you  do  unshield¬ 
ed,  which  unshielded  do  you  d(^ ' 

McClure,  who  hea^  the 
meeting  on  fiber  iltemativefl, 
said  be  thinks  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  number  of  different 
standards  to  a  minimum  and 
make  them  aD  compatible  in  or¬ 
der  to  aggregate  FDDI  vohune 
rather  than  spbnter  it 

"Ladt  of  volume  is  why  the 
components  are  so  expensive," 
McClure  said.  He  atddsd  that  a 
twisted-pair  option  would  bring 
cost  pressure  to  fiber  vendors. 
“Whm  there’s  not  much  vol¬ 
ume.  a  vendor  doesn’t  have  a  big 
incentive  to  lower  costs,"  be 
added. 


Monitors  run  HP’s  own  Unix 


BYJ.  A  savage 
and  ELISABETH  HORWnr 

eVSTAfV 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewtett- 
Packard  Co.  has  announced  a 
performance  monitoring  system 
for  Unix  —  but  only  for  its  own 
HPAJX  flavor  of  \ht  operating 
system  standard.  The  company 
1^  promised,  however,  to  even¬ 
tually  offer  versions  that  run  on 
all  Unix  ptatforms. 

HP  ako  announced  a  service 
uxtder  which  it  wiU  manage  cus¬ 
tomers'  multivendor  local-area 
network  operations.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  Unix  perfcnrnaDce  moniUH-. 
iff  GlanoepIusAJX.  runs  on  the 
HP  9000  series  wHh  the  HP-UX 
operating  system  Version  7  or 
later. 

HP  is  atteim>tiDg  to  answer 
the  call  of  capacity  managers 
struggling  to  accurately  predict 
when  CPUs  are  near  capacity  on 
Unix  systems.  As  hanhrare 
based  on  open  standards  creeps 
into  the  data  center,  capacity 
managers  have  either  bad  to 
write  their  own  capacity  man¬ 
agement  software  or  guess  when 
CPUs  are  near  capacity.  In  con¬ 
trast.  mamframes  have  a  bounty 
of  capacity  management  tools. 

Managers  said  that  accurate 
procurement  of  Unix  systems 
has  been  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
momtoring  software.  Nfichael 
Covert,  senior  computer  system 
^ifTMlist  at  Chemical  iUiatract 
Service  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  it  at  last 
December’s  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Management  and 
Performance  Evaluation  of  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  in  Reno,  Nev.  Co¬ 


vert  has  a  homegrown  program 
that  sends  data  from  his  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXs  nmning 
Ultrix  out  to  8  mainfoame.  where 
it  is  compiled  into  reports. 

HP  is  the  second  vendor  to  of¬ 
fer  momtoring  tools  that  run 
only  on  the  company’s  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  Unix.  In  l^y,  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  announced  its 
Sparcserver  Manager,  which 
runs  only  oo  Son’s  servers.  At 
the  time,  Sun  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Scott  McNealy  said  his 


company  would  not  unbundle  the 
software  to  be  used  oo  open  sys¬ 
tems.  Instead,  he  said,  it  wo^ 
bea  "value  added"  to  Sun'sline. 

Despite  McNeaJy’s  promise. 
Sun  win  attempt  to  unbundle 
when  it  solidifies  its  operating 
system  oo  AT&T  Unix  System 
V.  said  Dave  Taber,  server  soft¬ 
ware  manager.  It  is  now  chang¬ 
ing  firom  Sun  0/S  to  System  V. 
"You'd  be  crazy  not  to  [unbun¬ 
dle]."  he  said.  "You'll  have  a 
dead  product  in  however  many 
months  if  you  don’t." 

HP,  meanwhile,  has  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Open  Software  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Unix  International 
the  changes  it  made  to  the  HP/ 
UX  kernel  to  allow  the  mooitor- 
'mg  software  to  run,  according  to 
Susan  Cook,  product  marketing 
manager  at  HP’s  Worldwide 
Customer  Support  Operations. 
If  accepted,  she  said,  the  soft¬ 


ware  wil)  become  available  on 
iheopenmarket 

HPs  new  product  includes  an 
on-lme  mode  for  active  monitor¬ 
ing.  It  also  has  screens  for  ob¬ 
serving  ^oba!  levels  for  CPUs, 
disks  and  memory,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  processes  and  individual 
users  on  a  network.  "It  might 
teO  you  to  change  configurations 
cff^  a  server,”  Cook  said. 

The  vendor's  new  HP  LAN 
Operations  program  will  manage 
customers*  LAN  setups  for  up  to 


24  hours  a  day  under  a  special 
service  contract,  the  firm  In 
addition  to  network  problem  res¬ 
olution  and  monitonng,  the  pro¬ 
gram  offers  network  plan^g 
and  design  oonsuhation,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  training  services. 

HP  will  provide  monthly  LAN 
status  and  performance  reports, 
as  wdt  as  a  24-boar-a-day  help 
line  for  techmcal  assistance.  Un¬ 
der  one  program  option,  an  HP 
network  administratar  wQI  work 
full-time  at  a  customer  site. 

The  service  is  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  multivendor  LANs  based 
oo  Ethernet  or  IEEE  802.3  stan¬ 
dards  and  QD  Transmisaioo  Con- 
titd  Protocol/lntemet  Protocol. 
HP  said.  The  program  uses  HP 
Openview  nettmk  management 
capabilities  and  test-measure¬ 
ment  equipment  such  as  HP  Lan- 
probe,  as  well  asintemal  support 
toedft. 


HP  IS  THE  second  vendor  to  offer 
monitoring  tools  that  run  only  on  the 
company’s  own  version  of  Unix. 


Globalization 

FROM  RAGE  45 

"the  principal  driver  behind  the 
global  rtetwork  was  hot  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  but  cost-efficien¬ 
cy"  at  the  majority  of  firms  sur¬ 
veyed.  Synnott  said 

At  many  companies,  different 
business  groups  had  been  imple¬ 
menting  international  connec¬ 
tions  oo  an  as-needed  basis. 

Sud)  companies  often  "didn’t 
know  bow  much  tb^  had  been 
spending.”  Synnott  said  "When 
they  added  up  the  figures,  they 
were  shocked  and  decided  to  find 
a  way  to  consolidate  the  net¬ 
works.  so  the  ^obal  network 
backbone  was  bom.  ’  ‘ 

Such  companies,  which  made 
up  significant  portions  d  both 
the  study  ^oup  and  clients  of 
Rsat  Marwick's  report,  were 
still  struggling  with  "bow  to  sort 
out  the  complicated  regulatory 
and  approval  process  in  each 
country  they  did  business  in," 
Synnott  said 

Harried  by  the  intricades  of 
imematiooal  netwoiking  diplo¬ 
macy  and  frustrated  by  the  lack 


of  consistent  network  quality 
and  support  overseas,  many 
firms  would  gladly  outsource  the 
management  and  operation  of 
their  glob^  networks. 

Indeed,  some  have.  Synnott 
said;  Benetton's  network,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  provided  by  General 
Electric  Information  Services. 

Right  now,  many  companies 
are  "skeptical  that  carriers  can 
provide"  everything  they  need 
in  a  global  network  and  are  using 
private  facilities  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  Synnott  said 

However,  this  attitude  is  be¬ 
cause  of  change  as  the  global 
networking  market  a>nttnues  to 
(^n  up  to  competition  and  pub¬ 
lic  carriers  bring  out  enhanced 
services  such  as  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  and  virtu¬ 
al  private  networks,  be  added 

"Users  are  not  interested  in 
being  their  own  telephone  com¬ 
panies."  Synnott  said  "Running 
global  private  networks  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  business,"  and  the 
shortage  of  good  techmcal  peo¬ 
ple  is  even  more  acute  overseas 
than  it  is  domestically. 

Meanwhile,  an  4rtcreasiog 
number  of  companies  are  creat¬ 


ing  a  new  job  tide:  globaJ  net¬ 
work  manager.  In  contrast  to  the 
manager, 

who  is  responsible  for  day-today 
corpOTate  network  operations, 
the  global  network  manager  is 
responsibie  for  formulating  a 
^bal  networking  strategy  and 
architecture.  Synnott  said. 

^th  a  typi^  staff  of  five  to 
10  perq^.  the  ^obal  manager 
"generally  does  not  report  to  the 
telecommunications  manager, 
but  to  the  manager’s  boss  —  the 
CIO  if  you  wiO  —  or  outside  of 
the  information  technology  or¬ 
ganization  completely,  to  strate¬ 
gic  planning,"  Synnott  said 

The  1,100-page,  one-year 
study  included  interviews  with 
more  than  30  erverseas  and  do¬ 
mestic  carriers  as  well  as  50 
global  corporations,  Synnott 
said. 

Cheats  for  whom  the  study 
was  commisskmed  include  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  AT&T.  IBM.  Singa¬ 
pore  Telecom  and  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  as  well  as 
businesses  su^  as  American 
Standard,  Brown  &  Root,  Daim¬ 
ler  Bens,  Shell  Internatk^  and 
Uoyds  of  London. 
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Microsoft 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

to  say  how  much  will  be  spent  on  raising 
the  product's  profile,  but  analysts  have 
estimated  that  Ii^crosoft  may  sink  as 
much  as  $70  milbon  into  LAN  Manager 
this  year  akxie.  Mudi  of  the  time  and 
money  anil  go  toward  direct  marketing  of 
LAN  Manager  and  building  a  chain  d  600 
domestic  value-added  resellers  for  the 
product. 

"Novdl  did  an  important  thing  in  the 
1980s  by  buQding  up  its  second  channel 
distributioo,”  said  Steve  Ballmer,  senior 
vice-preadent  of  systems  software  at  Mi¬ 
cros^  ‘There  are  pe<^  who  are  in 
business  to  adl  Netanre.  Soineone  tdd 
me  recently  that  there  are  now  more 
Netware  resdlers  than  T-Eleven  stores." 

One  way  that  Microsoft  wQl  sedi  to  dif- 
fereotiate  its  reseller  strategy  from  No- 
veD’s  is  by  signing  iq)  cmly  those  resellers 


systems.  There’s  more  [interconnecting 
LANs  over  wide-area  netararks]  going  on 
out  here,"  she  said. 

Frank  Michn<^,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.,  said  Microsoft  may  arrprise 
its  critics.  "You  don’t  want  to  underesti¬ 
mate  Microscrft.  They  have  unbehevable 
marketing  clout,"  he  sakL  He  also  said 
that  the  40%  annual  growth  in  the  LAN 
market  leaves  no  doubt  that  LAN  Manage 
er  will  grow  with  the  market. 

"It’s  hard  to  bet  against  Microsdt,” 
Fust  Boston  Cop.  FG  analyst  Charlie 
Wolf  agreed  "It  is  so  weO  disciplined  and 
has  etKimMxrs  momentum."  He  pointed 
out  the  company’s  willingness  to  stick 
with  Wmdows  f(u  five  years  before  it  de¬ 
livered  a  successful  version. 

However,  this  might  be  the  one  time 


when  Microsrtft’s  dout.  resources  and 
oximentum  prove  impotent.  Micfanoff 
said  “They  are  up  against  users  who 
don't  always  buy  irtto  the  big  guys  any- 
ro(ge for  their  solutions." 

Information  systems  professknals  are 
demanding  network  operating  systems 
that  bundle  (hstributed  naming  services, 
integratioD  with  IBM  systems,  electrooic 
mail  and  couqirebensive  service  and  sup¬ 
port,  observers  noted 

"What  they  need  to  do  is  license  [No¬ 
vell’s]  Netwm  source  code  and  sefl 
Netw^,"  said  Ridiard  Retin,  a  seniar 
tedmica]  analyst  at  Weils  Fargo  Bank  NA 
in  San  Francisco. 

Discussing  Aficrosoft’s  chances  of 
overshadowing  NoveO  by  midslecade, 
Retin  said:  "It’s  tota^  ridiculous. 


There’s  too  much  loyalty  among  pio- 
veO’s)  customera  and  resellers.  Even  MB- 
crosoft  can’t  dislodge  them." 

Micfaooff  9gneA  that  LAN  Manage 
faces  rou^  going  in  the  short  term.  And  it 
may  be  0^  the  abort  term  that  Microaaft 
has.  He  and  several  other  observers  said 
enterprisewide  standardiatioo  on  one 
LAN  operating  system  b  occurring  and 
should  crest  daring  the  next  three  or  four 
)reara. 

Michnaff  predicted  that  it  wiD  be  1995 
before  LAN  Manager  can  dnminatf  the 
market 

Given  its  resources  and  poaafoie  tie-ins 
with  OS/2  and  other  products,  Wblf  arid 
Microsoft  "sboidd  reasonably  capture 
15%  to  20%  [of  the  LAN  market]  within 
tlgee  years,"  iiiduding  OEM  sales. 


SCOTT  PAPER  HAS 
had  difficulty  getting 
products  such  as 
Micro^  Vfindows  Version 
3.0  to  work  well  with  IBM 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
networks. 


who  are  willing  to  go  throu{^  its  training, 
support  and  customer  satisfoction  p^ 
grams,  Ballmer  said.  Thb  last  prt^am  in¬ 
volves  kficroscft  calling  up  custiNners  for 
feedback  on  a  riven  rekller's  perfor¬ 
mance,  be  added*  "H  there  b  a  pi^Iem, 
wecaUtbedealer." 

Systems  manager  Wendell  Harris  at 
Scott  Paper  Ca  in  Everett,  V^sh.,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Micros<^  put  its  re¬ 
sources  behind  malring  existing  products 
compatible  with  other  network  elements. 
Harrb  said  Scott  Paper  has  had  difficulty 
getting  products  su^  as  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  Vorion  3.0  to  work  well  witii  IBM 
and  Dighat  Equipment  Corp.  networks. 

Analyst  Frank  Daibeck,  ixesident  oS 
Communications  N^wmk  Architects, 
Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  the 
coaqaiter  industry  b  rife  with  success 
stories  built  on  massive  infuskms  of  bod¬ 
ies  and  mcmey.  He  said  that  Mkrosoft  wiD 
carve  a  agni^nt  market  share  for  LAN 
Manager  during  the  not  year  or  two. 
Dzubedc  added  that  be  thinks  Microsoft 
will  claim  20%  of  the  LAN  market  by  ear¬ 
ly  1992. 

For  Soskio.  the  tempo  of  the  race  b 
less  impcfftant  than  the  timing  of  h.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  joined  a  omtest  that  b  not  only  al¬ 
ready  in  progress  but  b  also  evriving  into 
a  new  Idiid  of  competition,  she  said 

"The.  center  of  gravity  in  oetwwk^ 
b  moving  away  finra  network  operating 
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SCHEDULE  THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL 


5  ';ie  ,oi)  jcticdule's  can  eclipse  youi  entire  data  center 
.'.ait  to  change  year  business  to  fit  a  scheduler 
Cce-atiors  .\aits  for  system  resources  tied  up  by  a 
”eojle'  Like  an  eclipse  you  can  t  do  much  but  wait 
I  me  da'kness  ends 

Goal  we  know  the  value  ot  time  Your  time  Thats 
w",  jOBTRAC  lets  you  automate  |Ob  scheduling  in  voui 
like  every  othe' Fnday.  except  holidays 
products  scheduling  means  tweaking  complex 
a  ’'I'na’-;  Losing  time 

jOBlRAC  saws  'esou'ce  time  Othe'  schedule's  freeze 
■-e,  ;e  .-s  until  the  entire  |ob  completes  JOBTRAC  has 
■■-p  resource  management  And  JOBTRAC  uses  ISPF 
E'tn  define  24  |Obs  m  a  single  screen  Many  ot  our 
,  O'. "10-0  nave  scheduled  hundreds  of  |Obs  before 
0  '  A  JOBTRAC  vou  'e  on  your  way  to  fully 
r  ■  "Si’r:';  o  n.-ituiing  in  a  single  day 

o!.  'o;  :'”ie  Saving  resources  With  Goal  s  Automated 
Opr-atir-ins  products  JOBTRAC,  OPS  MVS  SAR 
[<P'r--e  vOu  have  ;ne  simplicity  to  get  started 

i"i;  ri'r'  pow-r  1 0  'each  your  ultim.ite  goals  To  schedule 
.  0  .lUpi'irO'-r-r-r  W O’l  GiUll  call  1-800-829-9(XI2 


Goal  Systems 


Freeland 

CCHHINUED  FKOM  FtVGE  45 


techniques  8oi?e  the  problem, 
was  {Mzrchased  from  US  West,  but  the  Software  products  slated  for  intro- 

loQg4waited,inteniallydev^3ped  graph-  ductionbytteendoftbeyearpromiaeto 
ical  inteifoce  is  oqiected  in  September.)  greatly  h^ten  the  task  d  inteipating 

BGS  Systems*  Bestnet  feeds  dita  cdlect* 
ed  by  Netview  into  network  perfor¬ 


mance  tuning  and  optimiaation  software 
packages. 

Reregrine  Systems'  NAPA  product 
wiU  automatically  capture  and  filter  Net- 
view  alerts  to  generate  bdp  desk  trouble 
tickets. 

Boole  &  Babbage  has  applied  expert 
system  techniques  to  allow  comparatively 
nomecfanicalanalyststousetrouble-cor- 
rection  techniques  that  normally  would  be 
enqiioyed  by  nxne  experienced  analysts. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  inexperi-. 
enced  network  managers  who  may  need 
extra  software  hdp  in  interpreting  Net- 
view  data. 

Netview  itself  does  little  to  relate  in¬ 
dividual  alerts  to  the  broader  context  of 
the  entire  network  system.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Netview  alerts  mi^tiiKlicate  that  15 
network  components  are  down  but  not 
that  a  controller  is  down  at  location  X  and 
that  14  devices  dependent  the  con¬ 
troller  have  dropped  out  because  of  it 

Netview  does  not  match  a  nonfunc- 
tiooing  device  with  the  vendor  or  techni- 
dan  re^)oosiUe  for  its  maintenance  or 
its  past  performance  history,  nor  does  h 
provide  a  way  to  measure  the  co^  of  the 
outage  in  real  business  terms,  such  as  in 
number  of  sesskms  terminated. 

Many  network  managers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  address  these  problems.  Using 
Netview  programming  tools  and  third- 
party  software,  they  are  grouping  Net- 
view  alerts  together  based  on  network 


BIT  BLAST 

Bytex  teams 
up  with  Codex 

Matrix  switchmaker  Bytex  Corp. 
sad  it  has  entered  into  a  value-add¬ 
ed  reseller  agreement  with  Codex 
Corp.,  wUcb  wiD  reportedly  ofCer 
the  Bfta  product  to  enhance  its 
range  of  integrated  systems. 

Bytex  abo  said  recently  it  intends 
to  g»pMd  iito  the  local-area 
networking  business,  and  its  first 
step  in  that  directioo  has  been  to  ac¬ 
quire  Wmce  ^sterns  Corp.,  maker 
of  the  ATS  LAN  1000  protocd  ana¬ 
lyser.  LANs  are  competing  with  the 
satbrated  matrix  switch  market, 
because  LANs  only  require  one 
port  connection  to  the  switch  in- 
stnd  of  separate,  multiple-port 
coonectioos  for  each  computer. 

OUcom  USA  said  it  retested  its 
4/16M  bit/sec.  tdcen-ring  network 
adapter  cards  after  Madge  Net- 
wo^  Ltf.  announced  that  a 
foidty  Texas  Instruments.  Inc.  dnp 
caus^  Madge  to  recall  2,000 
boards.  Olicra  said  Ha  boards, 
which  also  use  the  TI  Falcon  chip, 
work  fine  and  are  running  in  net¬ 
works  as  large  as  120  nodes. 


components,  and  they  are  progrananing 
the  system  to  diminate  alerts  from  con- 
sideratioo  as  soon  as  automatic  recovery 


and  managing  Netview  informatioo. 

For  instance,  one  {banned  iKtxhxrt 
uses  a  network  topol^  database  to  cate¬ 
gorize  Netview  alerts,  pinpoint  the  likely 
cause  of  the  proUem  dJiA  identify  d^Mn- 
dent  components  that  crashed  along 
with  the  primary  device. 

Another  product  will  use  a  serial 
number  to  identify  individual  devices  to 
both  Netview  and  data  center  manage¬ 
ment  applications.  Besides  making  it  easi¬ 


NFORTUNATELY. 
it  is  not  only 
inexperienced 
network  managers  who  may 
need  extra  scrfhrare  help  in 
interpreting  Netview  data. 


hire  wiDfadhtate  managemeit  of 
network  inventory  and  maintenance, 
change  records  a^  help  desk  proUema. 

(Xher  trends  to  be  reflectal  in  up¬ 
coming  software  aonouncements  inchide 
improved  graphical  tfisptaya,  ainqder 
software  interfaces  wiA  Netview  and  an 
increased  emphasis  on  relating  network 


eventa  in  more  memiiigfril  terms,  such  as 
oundwr  of  users  or  resources  not  able  to 
use  network  componfaU. 

Netview  has  long  had  a  Itrge  capecity 
to  collect  and  9ew  out  itetwotk  maosge- 
ment  uAwirtation.  Aa^ipficatioiia  slowly 
add  the  interpretxtive  power  to  match 
this  capacity,  it  ia  certam  tlmt  Netview*s 
output  wiD  be  pot  to  better  and  better  use. 

Indeed,  the  aeeaawia  doe  to  tip  the 
other  way,  as  increaain^  sopUscicated 
anafyais  software  —  and  users  —  de- 
mand  even  more  exfasuative  network  in- 
fonnatioo  from  Netview.  This  wffl  prob¬ 
ably  occur  frdrfy  quiddy. 


Predad  a  •  priBdpil  M  Spectnn  AotoMtias,  • 
Sm  Dieao  hMed  aetawfc  maannett  co— dtiag 


er  to  locate  devices  ph3rsica]ly,  the  fea- 


Now  there  b  a  I22-4sey  miOD- 
HMitalnframe  keyboanj  tfa  b 

fully  liinciional  witfi  every 

32TO  terminal  emuiaion 
package  anibbie  far  MSfXlS* 
cumpuiers.  The  KB  3ra) 

HUS’*  from  Key  Thnc 

A  Software  Sohition 
Fcm*  Ultiniato  >^natility. 

Thel^1honicKB5210njL5lsey- 
boord  b  desi^wd  n  operae  «iih 
die  moa  pnpular  lemiinal  fmutauon 
packages. 

For  cdiet  terminal  enuiaurs. 

Key  Thonics  proprietary  loiliiy 
.wftware  programs,  ScanEda** 
and  Scardcad**.  aliow  >ou  10 
iaadaandard.orcreaaecusum- 
ized.  scan  code  sets  far  arn’ 


keyboanj  byoui  far  aB  (tfyor 

And  becauK  the  KB  3ra) 
nus  duplicae  fae  bfM  and 
legemk  cd  IBM’s  bmilor  J27D 
immoal  kQtoomd.  you  can 
convert  from  terminak  ID  PO 


d  wIMree  tedmical 


mimsto^Rbnfnmc  4pbcaiun 
In  bo.  sc»  axles  Ire  dl  122 
key^  may  be  reprogrammed, 
md  the  addaion  of  keyboard 
RAM  means  no  syaena  menny 
bcunsumed 

Ihe  Keytxard  Vm 
Cm  Standardize  Oa 

tei<faLAciiB3mni.s 


Thanmg  time  and  opense  are 
fflMmiaed  Hdtdency  and 
produntvliy  are  irredinaed 

*PrQfessiotial  Series 
Means  Quality. 

« Opacaante  hcpwwich 
ledmafagy  ddbcTi 
nOmUiun  ISecydes  per 
SMdl 

•  Thnre-ytv  Smied  atarranry 


•  ntgt<DBipadbkr«nih  IBM 
PC/XT*. /O*  and — wdx^de 
actapaer — PS/2  models 

Get  The  BaU  Soiling. 

Adc  your  dealer  or  NMt  Dday 
dxw  the  new  Key  Bonic  KB 
3270  flifi.  Or  cd  Key  Ihmtr. 
loSBee.  lu  receive  oompiete 
tnkmakxi 
No  maKT  «ha  RTmmal 
emulafan  package  ytxi  iBT. 
thb  b  die  only  keybovd 
youB  ever  need 


533533535333 


3  3  a;Rg|piiippwpf*^pis 
9  9  apppvwwpp^iBiaiB 
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IIUI 


This 

Keyboard 
Thrives 
On  It. 


keytronic' 

Prvjessiotuil  Series" 


CaS  todayr  for  your  f 


Key  Tronic*  is  a  fejnstered  (radeniark.  and  Profcsaional  Series.  KB  3270  PLUS'*.  ScanEdii'”  and  ScanUnd'*  are  iradetnarka.  of  Key  Tnmc  CorporaUDA 
AU  other  names  are  registeted  irademarks  (•)  or  uademariup*)  Of  theb  respective  o' 
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MTheCorndexWDrkiOfl 
A  Simple,  Practical  Sd 


NETWORKING 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Unks 

T4  Systems,  loc.  has  relosed 
T4  Muttilink,  a  muttiport  unit 
that  lets  usen  transmit  docu- 
mgnts  and  qipticatka  screens 
from  a  main&ame  to  a  Group  m 
^csimilfc  machme. 


The  product  uses  simple 
printer  emulatkn  to  provide 
user  compatibility  with  IBM, 
Digital  E^pnpment  Carp.,  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Ca  and  Uni^ 
Corp.  systems  without  extensive 
software  modiScatioDS. 

Pricing  for  a  single-poit  T4 
link  unit  begins  at  $12,395.  T4 


Muttilink  is  avaOable  in  four  mod¬ 
els  ranging  from  $29,995  to 
$44,995,  depending  on  number 
of  ports. 

T4  Systems 
8901  Ksnis  Road 
UtUe  Rock,  Ark.  72205 
(501)227-6637 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  four  interfaces  that  pro¬ 
vide  testing  access  to  the  Inte¬ 


grated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  at  the  Basic  and  Primary 
Rate  Interface  levels. 

The  four  products  include  the 
HP  18281A  ($2,000),  an  ISDN 
Basic  Rate  monitor  and  simula- 
ti<Hi  interface,  and  three  Primary 
Rate  Interfaces:  the  HP  18282A 
1.544M  bit/sec.  interface 
($2,500):  the  HP  18283A 
2.048M  bit/sec.  interface  with 
three  pin  connectors  ($2,500); 


e  fisonati  ttodik  Company'.  1990 


The  paperless  office  is  a  myth.  The  information 
chaBenge  for  the  future— necessarity— is  to 
manage  the  imaee  of  that  paper  swiftly, 
economkafly,  ehctronkaUy. 

Is  the  handling  of  paper-based  mformation  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations?  Use 
an  e/ectron/c  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-in-process  software,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamlirTe  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Suspend  it. 
Route  it  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork.  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
look-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integralecf  information  environment. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Busir)ess  imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  331. 


and  the  HP  18284A  2.048M  bit/ 
sec.  internee  ($2,500). 

The  i»t)ducts  were  desired 
to  enhance  the  HP  4952A  wide- 
area  network  protocol  analyzer, 
which  sells  for  $8,540. 

HP 

3000  Hanover  St. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304 
(800)752-0900 

Hughes  LAN  Systems.  Inc.  has 
announced  its  Linc/Term  HUB 
series  of  integrated  terminal 
server  modules  that  feature 
asynchronous  terminal  connec¬ 
tivity  directly  into  the  chassis  of 
a  thinl-party  smart-wiring  hub. 

The  series  includes  Line/ 
Term  3208,  TSRV-8  and  5208. 
Each  module  supports  up  to 
eight  RS-232  devices  and  the  in¬ 
dustry-standard  Simple  Net- 
woik  Monitoring  Protocol. 

List  price  is  $1,395  for  each 
module. 

Hughes  LAN  Systems 
1225  Charleston  Road 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

94043 

(415)966-7300 


Customer- 

premises 

equipment 

OST,  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
board-level  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networic  GSDN)  termi¬ 
nal  adapter  designed  for  use  with 
IBM  ^rsonal  Computer  XTs, 
AT s  or  compatibles. 

The  OST  PC  SNET  card  pro¬ 
vides  ISDN  Basic  Rate  access  for 
PC  users  and  features  five  types 
of  communications  applications 
supported  by  its  S  or  fosic  Rate 
Interface:  X.25,  Open  Systems 
Interconnect,  transparent,  asyn- 
chrcMious  and  lo<^-area  net¬ 
work. 

A  sin^e  card  yields  an  aggre¬ 
gate  throughput  (A  144K  bit/ 
sec.,  the  vendor  said.  PC  SNET 
is  priced  at  $1,695. 

OST 

14225  SuUyfield  Circle 
ChandUy.Va.  22021 
(703)817-0400 


Gateways, 
bridges,  routers 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc.  has 
announced  an  asynchronous 
a>mmunications  gateway  for 
IBM  Netbios-compatible  local- 
area  networks. 

The  MulthConi'A^c  (^te- 
way  comfnises  a  rouhipmt  serial 
adapter  card,  redirector  cards  or 
redirector-equipped  network  in¬ 
terface  cards  and  sirftware.  It 
provides  users  with  modem 
sharing  for  dial-ih  or  dial-out  op¬ 
erations  and  supports  four  2,400 
bit/sec.  mode^  using  Micro- 
corn  Networking  Protocol  Class 
5  data  cixnpression. 

The  product  costs  $1,075 
plus  the  price  of  four  itetwwk  in¬ 
terface  cards. 

Multi-Tech  Systems 
2205  Woodale  Drive 
Mounds  View,  Minn.  56112 
(612)785-3500 
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EdWrd-thenext 
mainframe  text 


couldn’t  be  done.” 


Our  mainframe  end-users  were  unhappy  with  our  primitive  text  processing 
capability,  but  we  believed  there  was  no  tetter  alternative.  And  out  daa  processing 
people  wanted  no  part  of  the  “added  overhead"  of  an  online  word  processing  system. 

We  did  some  investigating,  and  found  out  that  accoundne  reports,  documents 
and  even  the  simplest  memos  were  taking  1 0  to  20  times  as  Tong  as  thev  should. 

Out  people  found  it  easier  to  type  everything  over  and  over  again,  rather  than 
strode  with  out  text  editor’s  awkward  “automated"  procedures. 

EdWbrd3.0*(lidit 

Then  we  discovered  EdWotd  3.0-at  last. .  .a  happy  solution  for  both  data  processing  and 
out  end-users. 

At  last. .  ,a  mature,  fully-featured  mainframe  word  processing  system  that's  hassie-fiee  for 
DP  management-because  EdWoid  is  self-training.  MWord  is  designed  to  be  PC-easy 
even  for  inexperienced  and  casual  users. 

At  last. .  .a  convenient,  efficient  way  for  every  end-user  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  mainframe  without  getting  an  advanced  d^^  in 
ptcgiamming.  EdWoid  enabled  all  our  users  to  petfoim  sopWsticated  word  processing 
tasks  like  experts  from  day  one. 

At  last. ..  we  were  able  to  put  all  out  users  back  to  work,  regain  their  confidence 
and  restore  their  happy  productivity.  And  so  can  you. 

Letyourusersdoit... 
use  EdWord  for  60  days  free. 

For  your  no-obligation  EdWotd  trial,  contact  Tom  Cox. 

TraxSoftworks,  Inc. 

5840  Uplander  Way,  Culver  City,  CA  90230-6620 
FAX  (213)  649-6200 

Iblepbone: 

(213)649-5800 


"WE 

URGENTLY 

NEED 

ANOTHER 

SYSTEIi/l/3090 

RH5HT 

NOW..." 


AusarscHAUBm 

The  management  team  at 
one  of  the  nation's  largest 
on-Kne  hospital  service 
compart  already  had 
four  fuKy  loaded 
Syslem/3090  systems  as\ 
the  backbone  of  its 
revenue-generating 
processing  operation.  But 
with  demand  growing,  that 
wasn't  enough.  The 
company  needed  a  tifth 
machine  It  rkdn't  have  the 
ca^.  so  it  (id  the  next 
best  thing.  It  repopulated 
—  and  doubled  —  each  of 
the  fbur  existing  3090 
computer  memories  with 
Cambex  STTXI/9000  centra 
and  expanded  memory 
'  storage  units.  The  company 
spent  millions,  but  got 
back  more  millions  in 
combinedbenefits  — 
enough  to  get  that  fifth 
3090  lor  almost  nothing. 
Not  a  bad  strategy  for 
cash-tight  high-growth 
companies.  Ask  your 
Cambex  sales  representative 
to  tell  you  more  about 
this  customer. 


CAMBEX 
TO  THE 
RESCUE. 

Cambex  builds  reliable 
storage  solutions  for  IBM 
System/SOSO  mainframes. 

If  your  company  is  grappling 
with  paging  problems,  soft¬ 
ware  overload,  poor  response 
time  or  other  productivity 
dilemmas,  call  Cambex.  In  a 
single  shift,  we  add  memory 
that  can  free  up  many  of 
your  constraints.  Think  of 
us  as  the  silent  partner  you 
bring  in  and  forget  about, 
but  who  makes  you  look 
good  day  in  and  day  out. 
Take  our  Cambex  challenge 
—  install  one  board  for  one 
week  free  —  to  see  just  how 
easy  the  Cambex  solution 
can  ba 

Combdc 

Cambex  Corporation 
360  Second  Avenue 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
617-890-6000 
800-325-5565 
Fax  617-890-2899 
Telex  92-3336 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


WdurdA^Bo- 
laodt  his  joioed 
PHH  Coq^  in 
Hunt  Vdley. 
Md.,  si  fice- 
pretudent,  mfor- 
mitkn  technology  and  stnt- 
egy  —  s  nevdy  created 
poiitioQ.  He  reports  to  Eu¬ 
gene  A.  Arbau^,  senior  Tice* 
president  (tf  mazfceCing. 

Bolmds,  34.  was  fonnerty 
director  of  the  technology- 
enabled  business  transfonna- 
tioo  practice  at  the  Index 
Group. .Inc.  coosutoncy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Briore 
that,  he  senior  positions 
at  firms  MU  Ltd. 

and  Boos,  Men  A  Hnnilton. 
Inc. 

Bolands  bolds  an  under¬ 


graduate  degree  from  Boston 
College  and  a  master's  degree 
in  foreign  service  from 
Georgetown  University.  He 
also  attended  the  American 
Univenity  MBA  pKOgraml 


SUrley  E.  Valentine  has 
been  named  vice-president  of 
infonnatioo  systems  at  Kraft 
USA,  an  operating  unit  of 
Kraft  General  Foods  in  Glen¬ 
view,  Q.  She  reports  to  Rob¬ 
ert  V.  Ridmrds,  vice-pi^ 
dent  of  infonnition  services 
at  Kraft  General  Foods. 

ValentiDe,  36,  was  most 
recently  Arector,  corporate 
systems,  st  Kr^  General 
Foods  for  one  year.  She  joined 
the  firm  in  as  dsector, 
business  systems.  Before 
joinmg  Ifraft,  she  was  senior 
manager  in  the  coQsuhing  di- 
viaioQ  at  Arthur  Aoderaen  A 
CaforlOyeara. 

Valentine  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  industria]  man¬ 
agement  from  Purdue  Uni- 
veraity  and  an  MBA  in  finance 
from  Indiana  University. 


Hailey  H.  Dtetrich  Jr.  has 
been  named  senior  account 
executive  at  Con^ttaource, 
a  vendor  of  IS  services  in 
Cary.N.C. 

Dietridi  has  15  years  of 
experience  in  IS  and  was  se¬ 
nior  systems  programmer  at 
the  fiamer  Natiooal  Steel 
Carp.,  DOW  National  Inter- 
group,  Inc.,  in  Pittsburgb. 
When  Natfonal  Steel  spun  off 
its  IS  as  services  vendor 
Genix  Corp.  in  1964,  Dietrich 
became  account  manager  and 
later  marketmg  manager  for 
Genix. 

He  attended  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris  College  in  Pittsburg 


Building  IS  from  the  ground  up 

Taiset  'j  Nabe^ima  knew  the  construction  business  inside  out  before  he  took  control  of  IS 


BYMULGILUN 

C«  STAFF 


Haruo  Nabeshima  kxAs  out 
the  window  of  the  employ¬ 
ee  lounge  on  the  52iid  sto^ 
of  Taisa  Corp.'s  downtown 
Tokyo  skyscraper  and  sees 
a  chance  to  make  a  difference. 

'Tm  not  the  kind  of  person  to  work 
in  a  lab.”  says  the  52-year-old  general 
manager  of  informatkn  systems  at  the 
Japanese  constructioo  g^nt  “If  1  can 
be  part  of  building  beautiful  structures 
all  over  Japan,  that  is  how  I  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  my  country.” 

It’s  not  the  of  talk  that  is  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with  informatkm  sys¬ 
tems.  but  Nabeshima  is  not  the  typ^ 
IS  professkmal.  In  fact,  be  has  qient 
only  three  years  of  his  30-year  career 
at  Taisei  in  thht  function.  The  rest  be 
has  spent  learning  the  constructioo 
business  from  the  foizndatioo  up. 

His  jobs  at  have  led  him 
across  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  North 
America.  He  has  survived  a  battle  with 
hepatitis,  nearly  been  thrown  in  a  Sau¬ 
di  Arabian  jail,  hosted  sushi  parties  in 
Montreal  and  attended  the  World  Se¬ 
ries  in  Pittsburgh. 

Now.  as  bead  of  the  125-persoo  IS 
department  at  Taisei,  Japan's  third 
largest  construction  firm,  be  manages, 
the  delicate  task  of  integrating  infer- 
matkm  technology  into  one  of  the  most 
labor^Dtensive  industries  in  the  work! 

Nabeshima's  career  has  had  him 
ho{^)ing  from  job  to  job  and  country  to 
country  for  Taisei,  working  in  virtiaOy 
every  a^>ect  of  construction  project 
management  The  constant  transfers 
may  seem  strange  to  Americans,  who 


PROFILE:  Haruo  Nabeahima 


tntigratiH  in^rmatiom  ttekntkgy  imt»  Jtptn  >  amstraetitm  firm 


are  used  to  working  their  way  up 
through  the  ranks  of  their  discipline, 
but  they  are  common  by  Japanese  stan¬ 
dards.  "If  a  man  sta)^  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  a  long  time,  his  productivity 


eventtaDy  goes  flat,”  Nabeshima  says. 
“If  be  is  transferred  around  the  organi- 
atkn.  his  productivity  foUs  briefly  but 
then  goes  sharply  up.” 

Co^  fitted  <m  6i 


Soviets  poised  to  learn  from  our  mistakes 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


A  State-run  organization  with 
60,000  employees,  350 
plants  and  no  technology  to 
manage  any  of  it  was  one  of 
the  incredible  findings  of  A1 
Mingione  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union. 

Mingione ,  a  member  of  the  Assoda- 
tkm  for  Systems  Management's 
(ASM)  international  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  sp«it  some  time  in  the  USSR  last 
month  and  found  thp  Soviets  to  be 
weB-educated  on  technology  trends, 
computer  sdence  and  math. 

However,  he  said.  ‘'There  is  a  scar¬ 
city  of  computers,  and  the  computers 
they  do  have  they  use'for  oxxlei  budd¬ 
ing  and  expert  systems.” 

Mingione  added  that  the  Soviets 
have  few  commercial  applications  and 
are  lacking  in  critical  business  systems 
analyss  skills. 

Mingione.  who  is  also  director  of  in¬ 


fonnatioo  resource  management  ser¬ 
vices  at  DPCS  of  Nortbero  Cafifoniia 
in  San  Jose,  Cahf.,  was  ona  fact-^xhng 
missioa  to  determine  avenues  for  po¬ 
tential  U.S./Soviet  alliances  in  the  field 
of  inf<vmatioo  resource  management. 
The  visit  was  qxinsored  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land-based  ASM  and  San 


learning  bow  to  use  infonnatioo  sys¬ 
tems  to  bdp  managtv  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Other  goals  the  Soviets  have  in¬ 
dude  finding  ways  to  convert  the  coun¬ 
try's  military  technology  to  civilian  ap- 
pbcatkMtt  and  training  the  Soviet 
professonal  who  wiD  manage  the  ac¬ 


quisition  and  use  of  technology. 

Some  ideas  for  forging  U.STSoviet 
alHanres  include  fanning  an  ASM 
chapter  in  Moscow  for  infonnatioo  ex¬ 
change  that  would  indude  a  mentoring 
program  and  devdoping  a  program  in 
vduefa  Soviet  professionals  would  be 
subcontracted  for  up- 
grading  or  enhancing 
American  business  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  some  ways,  the  So¬ 
viets  are  at  an  advaittage 
by  being  behind  in  the 
use  of  technology.  Mxn- 
gione  said,  because  they 
can  learn  from  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  U.S.  initsap- 
plicatioos  of  computer  technology. 

“They  have  problems  and  lots  of 
work  ah^  of  tbra,  but  the  good  news 
is  they  can  start  with  a  dean  slate."  he 

aaiH 

‘TTbe  U.S.  was]  leammg  as  we 
were  going  akng,  but  they  can  benefit 
from  our  mistakes.” 


Jose  State  Universi^. 

Beyond  seeking  bus¬ 
iness  applications  for. 
uses  such  as  scheduling,* 
inventory,  maintenance 
management  and  capad- 
ty  planning,  Min^ooe 
be  discovered  that 
the  Soviets  he  had  met 
were  very  interested  in 
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gotten  to  take  it  with  me  the  pre* 
vkws  evening,  ^th  visions  of 
court-martials  dancing  in  my 
bead,  I  drove  to  the  simply  de¬ 
pot  to  help  in  the  cleanup  and  re¬ 
covery  effort 

AltiKxigh  the  building  that 
boused  the  computer  center  had 
collapsed,  the  IBM  1401  com¬ 
puter  and  its  coterie  of  electro- 
roechankal  punch-card  ma¬ 
chines  seemed  more  or  less 
intact,  though  covered  with 
tons  of  debris.  The  case  holding 
the  magnetic  tapes  was  where  I 
had  left  it,  aiqsaremly  unharmed. 

Twod^^  IBM  engineers 
soon  arrived  oa  the  scene,  and  if 
they  sl^  at  aU  during  the  next 
few  days,  it  wasn’t  apparent. 
The  computo’  was  wheeled  to 
an  intact  warehouse  nearby, 
where  Navy  Seabees  wor)^ 
around  the  clock  to  install  a 
raised  floor  and  air-conditum- 
ing.  Thanks  to  these  heroic  ef- 


WHEN  I  heard 

the  mammoth  r- 
explosion  at 
my  camp  several  miles 
away,  I  immediately 
thou^t  of  the  gray 
case  holding  the  five 
tapes  that  were  updat¬ 
ed  each  day. 


COMMtNTAKY 

Gary  H.  Anthes 

Lessons 
learned  in 
atimeofwar 


The  enemy  rockeU  always 
came  at  ni^t,  but  they  were  not 
well^imed  and  rarely  did  much 
damage.  After  a  bud^  was  bit¬ 
ten  a  poisoooas  sn^  as  be 

took  cover  in  a  bunkm  dur^  a 
red  alert,  I  decided  to  stay  in 
bed  whenever  the  rockets  came. 

But  just  before  dawn  on  Feb. 
24, 1970,  the  Viet  Cong  got 
bidqr,  and  I  learned  about  disas¬ 
ter  recovery. 


A  rocket  launched  from 
somewhere  in  the  Vietnamese 
jun^  hit  the  U.S.  Navy  supply 
depot  near  Da  Nang,  some^ 
landing  a  Stack  of  6,000  anti¬ 
tank  mines.  The  exploding  mines 
sent  shock  waves  across  the  de¬ 
pot,  flattening  the  data  process¬ 
ing  center  vdiere  I  worked. 
Secondary  exfdosions  continued 
forl3ho^ 

When  I  heard  the  mammoth 


ex(riosion  at  my  camp  several 
miles  away,  1  immediately 
thought  the  gray  case  holding 
the  five  tapes  that  were  up^t- 
ed  each  day  and  taken  f^-site  in 
case  ccmputer  processing  ever 
had  to  be  moved  to  the  Navy’s 
emergency  facility  in  the  Philip* 
pines. 

But  the  case  holding  the 
backup  data  files  wasn’t  in  its  fa¬ 
miliar  spot  by  my  bed;  I  had  for¬ 


forts  and  to  IBM's  industrial- 
strength  vacuum  cleaners,  the 
equipment  was  cleaned  up  and 
working  again  within  a  wedc. 

The  IBM  1401  — a  prede¬ 
cessor  to  the  System  3  W  —  had 
aO  the  power  and  memory  of 
today's  arcade  games.  But  H  ran 
three  shifts  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  keeping  track  of  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  105,000  items  support¬ 
ing  requisitions  wmth  $32  mil¬ 
lion  per  month. 

Although  the  computer  and 
its  inventory  cootrd  aj^lications 
were  critical  to  the  Na^s  mis* 
»<m  of  supplying  combat  troops, 
disaster  recovery  was  execute 
so  quickly  that  Navy  brass  elect¬ 
ed  not  to  send  me  to  the  Phitip- 
pines  with  the  backup  t^>es. 
Thus,  I  escaped  a  court  martial 
and  never  learned  whether  the 
exploaons  bad  jiggled  the 
tapes’  bits  into  ali^bet  soup. 

Thm  are  some  iess(ms  in  all 
of  this  for  today’s  data  center 
manager,  mme  of  them  having 
to  do  with  Viet  Cong  rockets, 
antitank  mines  <v  pdsoDous 
snakes.  Fu^,  the  unex¬ 
pected.  Second,  have  a  gold- 
plated  service  contract  backed 
up  by  dedicated,  competent 
people.  Fmally,  if  you’re  the  one 
entrusted  with  the  case  of  back¬ 
up  tapes  —  ^’t  leave  work 
with-it 


Antbes,  ComputerworU’s  Wuiiing- 
'toQ.  D.C..corTe8poodeHt.is»fanner 
U.S.  Navy  Ll  i.g.  and  we  assistant  (fi- 
recuv  of  data  processing  at  the  Navy 
Supply  Depot  in  Vietnam. 
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Autxaiiate’^i&urDataCaite 
Adminikralm  Ard  Sd\«  Pr^ 
\buIXBtEvmKriow¥)uHave. 


Maiu^Bg  a  data  center  has  never  been 


Ibd^s  manager  must  now  provide  cost- 
effective  sohitioas  that  address  not  only 
traditional  chaDenges  such  as  planning, 
production,  and  personnel  but  also 
proUem/char^  management  and  control 
of  hanhrare/sofiwve  inventories. 

YOuxan  attempt  to  do  it  all  separatdy  or 
maniu^.' 

Or  you  can  do  H  right  with 

ca-unipackvdca. 

kCONREUlOKM 
r  MMtMZltfXT  4 
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CA  UNtPACK/DCA  provides  dtf  most 
comprthaisivt.  tntegrattd  approach  to  data  I 
cenuroauAistratieit  \ 

U‘$  an  automated  approach  that  inte¬ 
grates  aD  aspects  of  data  center  adminis¬ 
tration  inciting:  inventory  control 
nnancial  analysis.  proMem/change  man¬ 
agement  and  conOguration  management 
By  sharing  an  on-line  database,  the 
proven  components  of  CA-ONIRAG(/DCA 
rielp  you  produce  instant  and  accurate  * 
network  avaOabiliiy  information.  Quickly 
assess  the  impaa  of  network  f^ures. 
Producecurrent  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consoiidaied  reporting  from  multiple 
piaiforms  such  as  IBM.  Distal  and  PCs. 

Cut  your  vendor  reconciUacion  time  in  half. 
Negotiate  better  maintenarKC  contracts. 
And  do  many  other  administracrve  tasks 
that  manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 
I  cannot  handle. 

I  And  now.  with  our 

:  Computing  Architecture  For 
I  The905.CA-UNtFACK/DdA 
I  can  deliver  even  hitter 
levels  iruegration  and 
AKkmtmrttif  provide  total  data  center 
aulocnato  Ky  "“""S 
seamlessly  vmh other 
vtMn'vkm  ca-un  I  PACKS  that  automate 
Production.  Storage.  Security  and 
^ormance  ManagemnL 
For  more  information  00 
CA-UNIPACK/DCA  pick  up  the  phone  and 
caD  l•B00•645-3003 
It  could  be  one  of  tire  last  manual 
administrative  tasks  you  em  do. 

And  the  most  productive. _ 
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Nabeshima 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 

Nabeshima  has  worked  on  the  user 
side  of  technology  for  most  of  his  career 
since  joining  Taisei  ^lortiy  after  graduat¬ 
ing  frcrni  the  architecture  program  of 
prestigious  Tokyo  University  in  1961. 

Like  many  Japanese,  he  chose  an  em¬ 
ployer  expecting  to  spend  his  career 
there.  At  Taisei,  that  has  meant  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  road.  “In  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies,  it  is  more  of  an  honor  to  work  on-site 
than  in  the  office"  says  Carla-Jean  Eben- 
stein  of  the  planning  a^  research  depart¬ 
ment  at  Taisei’s  intematicmal  division. 
“That  is  the  way  you  learn  the  inner 
workings  of  the  In^ess." 


go  up,“  he  says.  “And  it  did,  very  dramati¬ 
cally.”  Mainhame  use  douUed  abnost  im- 
me^tely  from  60  to  120  hours  per 
month  arid  rose  to  a  peak  (tf  400 hours  this 
past  ApriL 

Faith  in  technology  has  made  Taisei  a 
showcase  of  computer  innovation.  Its  em- 
(rioyees  go  to  work  armed  with  informa- 
ti(Hi  tools  for  everything  fitmi  estimating 
project  costs  to  creating  srriid-OKxlel 
building  designs  that  the  users  can  “walk 
through”  as  if  they  were  inside  the  build¬ 
ing.  Taisei  has  just  completed  a  four-year 
project  to  develop  an  integrated  cAnput- 
er-aided  deagn  and  analysis  system  that 
stores  and  models  virtual  aU  i^ormation 
about  a  project  from  ccmception  to  com- 
pletiCM)  [CW  Special  Report,  Aug.  13]. 
The  company  is  now  working  on  expand¬ 


ing  its  already  extensive  communicatioDS 
network  to  link  cooqwters  at  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  project  sites  around  the  world. 

As  a  manager,  Nabeshima  emphasiaes 
personal  disdpline  and  a  vriffingness  to 
take  risks.  “He’s  very  disciplined,  but  be 
d9esn’t  expect  anyUiing  of  others  be 
wouldn’t  expect  of  himself.”  Ebenstein 
says.  Nabeshima  rises  at  5  a.m.  every 
OMriung  and  exercises  fornearly  an  hour. 
He  times  the  one^hour  train  ride  from  his 
Kawasaki  City  home  to  get  him  into  the 
office  by  8  ajn. ,  an  hour  early  by  Japanese 
standards.  ’1  do  this  so  I  can  be  al^  and 
cheerful  when  I  see  my  employees  at  9,” 
be  says. 

Although  his  En^ish  is  superb,  be  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  night  dasses  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  He  manages  to  play  golf  about  50 


times  per  year,  whicii  ia  no  small  accom- 
pliahiaeit  in  a  country  where  golfers  can 
hoe  up  for  hours  to  pay  $250 for  18  holea. 

Nabeshima  is  e^wdatty  proud  of  his 
rdations  with  his  esqdoyees.  'Idy  poli- 
des  sre  to  treat  wocfcm  very  hirty.  but  I 
still  bdieve  in  being  a  strong  boaa,”  he 
says.  An  evahatioo  system  be  initiated  for 
IS  department  employees  rfcogmses  ac¬ 
complishments  but  doesn't  penahir  fail¬ 
ures.  “(teple  should  be  rewarded  for  tak¬ 
ing  risks  and  being  aggressive.”  he  says. 

Throu^KNit  it  aQ,  Nabeshima  dis^ys 
a  constant  smile  and  sunny  dispositioo.  He 
is  fond  of  telling  visitors  that  to  bout  with 
hepatitis  taught  him  that  be  should  bve 
ea^  day  to  the  fullest  “I  believe  1  have 
4.500  days  left  on  this  earth.”  be  says. 
'“There  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  time.  ” 


Nabeshima’s  international  odyssey  be¬ 
gan  in  1968,  when  be  signed  on  to  a  2Vi- 
year  project  in  Saudi  Arat^.  Arriving 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  local  language 
or  cu^oms,  he  worked  his  way  up  hmn 
building  concrete  forms  to  managing 
staffing  for  the  entire  project.  The  work 
was  hot,  strenuous  and  even  dangerous. 
Nabeshima  recalls  once  being  dragged  be- 


Keforeijoined 

the  department,  I 
saw  the  computer  as 
Buddha  and  the  IS  people  as 
high  priests.” 

HARUO  NABESHIMA 
TAISEI 


fore  a  Saudi  Arabian  judge  and  threatened 
with  prison  for  firing  a  local  worker. 

In  the  early  1970s,  he  spent  a  year  in 
nttsburgh  and  Alabama,  where  he  first 
came  into  contact  with  computers.  “I 
thought.  ‘We  must  have  these.’  ”  be  says. 

He  returned  to  the  Middle  East  in 
1972  to  pursue  projects  in  Kuwait.  Qatar, 
Iraq  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  but  he 
spent  roost  of  the  next  seven  years  in  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia.  He  ultimately  rose  to  be  Tai¬ 
sei’s  director^  Saudi  Arabian  operations, 
and  in  1985,  he  was  named  manager  ctf 
the  project  sections  for  the  entire  Middle 
East  and  Africa. 

During  the  years  in  the  Middle  East, 
his  constant  companion  was  a  computer¬ 
ized  system  for  project  cost  accounting. 
The  system  was  deployed  on  every  pro¬ 
ject  Nabeshima  managed.  Apparently,  it 
caught  the  eye  of  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters,  because  Nabeshima  was  brought 
back  to  Tokyo  in  1987  as  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  IS.  In  typical  Japanese  corporate 
style,  the  transfer  into  IS  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  choice.  “The  company  de¬ 
cided  it  for  me.”  be  says. 

Nabeshima  says  his  limited  computing 
knowledge  has  not  prevented  him  from 
making  bis  mark  on  Taisei’s  IS  opera- 
ticms.  “Before  I  joined  the  department,  I 
saw  the  axnputer  as  Buddha  and  the  IS 
people  as  hi^  priests,”  he  says.  “But  I 
think  the  philosophy  should  be  service  to 
the  customers.” 

In  line  with  that,  he  removed  the  locks 
firom  IS  department  doors  and  convened 
needs  assessment  sessions  with  users.  He 
cut  charges  for  ouinfr’aroe  time  by  80%, 
tripled  CPU  power  by  upgrading  to  an 
IBM  3090-300S  maiitframe  and  went  to 
24-hour  compute  access. 

His  justification  was  that  “if  we  provid¬ 
ed  better  services,  computer  usage  would 
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COPING  WITH  WORK-FORCE  CHANGES 


Remember  that  old  saying 
about  the  best  defense? 


t 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

rhree  years  ago,  skilled 
workers  were  plentiful  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Mellon 
could  take  their  pick 
among  strong  candidates, 
even  when  hiring  for  low- 
levd  jobs.  Things  are  dif¬ 
ferent  today.  Now,  says 
Tim  Vigrass,  manager  of 
financial  systems  development, 
qualified  workers  are  in  Sorter 
supply.  To  fill  lower  paying  posi- 
tioDS,  “We  have  to  be  willing  to 
accept  less  Stilled  people  and 
find  ways  of  bringing  them  up  to 
speed,”  he  explains. 

For  a  newspaper,  literacy  is 
always  a  credi^ty  and  market- 
ii%  issue,  but  it  was  never  a  per¬ 
sonnel  issue  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  until  the  publication  be¬ 
gan  to  automate  production  and 
printing  processes.  Automation 
increased  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  component  (A  jobs  that  had, 
until  then,  primly  invdved 
manual  crafts.  By  19M,  the  mis¬ 
match  between  existing  and  re¬ 
quired  skiUs  bad  become  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  company  had  to 
do  something  to  close  the  gap. 

All  around  the  country,  em¬ 
ployers  are  dther  beginning  to 
struggle  with,  or  at  least  starting 
to  glimpse,  work-force  changes 
that  have  major  implications  for 
continued  productivity.  In  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  instances, 
companies  are  looking  to  infm'* 
mation  systems  to  help  them 
cope  with  these  new  realities. 

“Whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  U.S.  corpcM^ticms  are  facing 
a  changing  work  force,."  says 
Diane  Bengston,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources  for  data 
processing  at  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
"Technology  must  play  a  key 
rote  in  addressing  the  d^enges 
those  changes  t^g. " 

James  Wu-e,  vice-president  of 
education  and  (nrganizational  ef¬ 
fectiveness  at  Index  Group,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  agrees. 
“Technology  and  human  re¬ 
sources  are  the  two  strategic  re- 

Kay  i$  a  busiiMSS  consitftant  and  free- 
bDce  writer  9edaltiing  in  emerging 
technologies  and  human  reaouFces. 


Nedwr  runs  an  on-site  literacy  program  at  the  Los  Angeles  lunes  to  combat  skill-gap  problems 


sources  that  wtD  separate  one 
company  from  its  competitors 
during  the  next  10  years,"  be 
says. 

Although  labm^  issues,  until 
recently,  have  received  scant  at¬ 
tention  from  IS  departments, 
Ware  predicts  a  sharp  iq>tick  in 
the  number  of  systems  created 
spedficalty  in  re^xmse  to  shifts 
in  employee  population.  “Five 
years  from  now,  15%  to  20%  of 
application  systen^  may  have 
work-force  c^ges  as  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  them." 

These  systems  wcm't  fall  into 
a  sin^,  ea^  classified  catego¬ 
ry,  because  y^t’s  happening  to 
the  labw  fmre  isn’t  simile. 

Demographic  cban^  cer¬ 
tainly  (day  a  large  and  important 
part  Fm  example,  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  aging,  aiKl  that 
fact  has  several  rarnfficatiocts. 


The  most  obvious  is  that  (here 
are,  or  socm  will  be.  fewer  work¬ 
ers  available  for  entry-level  posi¬ 
tions  of  any  kmd.  A  less  obvious, 
but  equally  important,  effect  is 
the  consequent  need  for  employ¬ 
ers  to  seek  workers  from  a 
tvoader  spectrum  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  to  wmk  harder  to  retain 
experienced  employees  uiiose 
ne^  and  priorities  may  be 
chanpng  as  they  grow  (dder. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  vahie 
changes  are  also  taking  (dace 
among  younger  workers,  and  if 
em;doyers  want  to  bold  on  to  the 
biopotential  workers  they  do 
manage  to  hire,  they  win  tan  to 
address  these  new  values. 
Chances  are  that  empkyera  will 
make  that  effort,  because  a  wide¬ 
spread  decline  in  academic  pre¬ 
paredness  is  looming  at  a  time 
when  oiany  companies  are  intro¬ 


Stretching  management  resources 
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“Workforce  2000”  here  already 
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ducing  equipment  that  demands 
more  skills  from  workers  than 
evo*  before. 

AD  of  these  trends,  both  indi- 
vkkiaDy  and  in  oombination.  wiD 
affect  the  way  companies  con¬ 
duct  business.  In  turn,  a  firm’s 
ability  to  address  these  work¬ 
force  variatioos  wfll  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  how  conmetitive  it  can 
be,  accmtfing  to  fCBtfaryn  J.  Hay- 
ley.  senior  manager  at  Ddoitte 
&  Toudie  in  Chicago. 

“Companies  will  have  to  look 
increasiiigly  to  their  technical 
departments  to  be^  &D  in  the 
gaps,  in  several  ways,  between 
what  their  current  bbor  force 
can  do  and  what  future  labor 
forces  wiD  be  available  to  them," 
Hayleyays. 

One  basic  way  that  technol¬ 
ogy  can  be  used  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  wock-4orce  change 
is  to  isobte,  before  the  fact,  just 
where  those  gaps  are  Ukdy  to 
roateriahae. 

Using  technology  to  preifict 
future  turmg  requireineots  has  a 
long  traditioo  at  (Xuo  Befl  Tele- 
pbooe  Ca  in  Qevelaod.  It  is  a 
practice  that  the  Befl  operatmg 
company  nherited  from  its  oow- 
estranged  parenL  Long  before 
anyone  had  even  thought  of 
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Translating  thought  into  action 

Most  eompanm  rtcogouf  emerging  wori(fi)ree  issues,  and  some  have 
started  to  incorporate  them  into  their  management  decision-making  or 
strategic  planning 


*Pertrnlagv«  do  not  total  ICK’^brcausc  a  portion  of  ri'spondcnts  did  ootaiMwrr 
cfTtaia  quwtions _ _ _ 


Tovm  Prmn^HuiSaa  bnctfutr.  Imi  CM  Chirt  Marhaclhwt* 


Best  defense 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 

divestiture.  ATAT  w«s  using  a  mam* 
Irene  BctftwaiY  system  caUed  Interacthre 
Flow  Sinubtor  to  forecast  the  kinds  and 
quantttieaafemployeesQcdytobeiieed- 
^  months  and  years  hence. 

After  diveMCtture,  Ohio  BeQ  decided  to 
continue  the  practice  oo  its  own  and  even- 
tuaOy  settled  on  a  personal  computer- 
based  approach  using  Lotus  Devefopcnent 
Carp.’8  l-2'3  spreadsheet,  says  Lyim 
McCbry.  manager  for  human  resource 
pjannmg.  Although  the  company  switched 
last  year  to  a  conunerdal  tusxiao  resource 
forecasting  package  caDed  NAJ  Forecast¬ 
ing  from  Nardou  Associates,  Inc., 
McQary  is  emphatic  in  her  bdief  that 
most  organaatkins  can  and  should  start 
with  something  gnaP  and  homegrown. 
The  only  reason  to  consider  a  coounerdal 
package,  she  says. '%  if  people  begin  ask¬ 
ing  ({uestkns  you  can't  answer." 

Dynonaic  doroo^rophlcs 

'  Ow  of  McOary's  concerns  is  that  a  com¬ 
pany  may  be  shying  away  from  perform- 
ing  what  she  sees  as  an  tncreasm^y  cru¬ 
cial  activity  because  of  the  mtsuken 
perceptioo  that  it  entaib  a  large  tnvest- 
ment'i  think  this  kind  of  system  is  be¬ 
coming  much  more  critical."  she  says. 
"The  demographics  of  the  workplace  are 
changing,  particubrly  in  terms  of  aging 
and  retiremenL  It  is  becmiing  more  dffi- 
cult  to  find  qualified  people.  And  because, 
with  new  technologies,  people  are  re- 
'quired  to  know  more,  the  amount  of  time 
that  ft  takes  to  train  them  is  increasing." 
A  forecasting  system  can’t  find  on  train 
employees  for  you.  McClary  »ys.  but  it 
can  ^e  you  a  very  valuable  jump  on 
"making  sure  you  ha^  the  right  peo^  in 
pbee  at  the  ri|^  time. " 

Sovran  Financial  Carp,  in  Norfidk.  Va.. 
does  not  have  an  infonn^tioo  system  dedi¬ 
cated  to  human  resource  forecasting.  It 
does,  however,  assign  task  forces  to  m- 
vestigale  issues  relating  to  employment 
needs  and  hiring  practices.  One  such  task 
force  recently  investigated  work  and  fom- 
ily  life  issues  for  the  1990s  and  how  the 
firm  can  help  employees  strike  a  balance 
between  the  two  areas.  "At  these  times. 


we  wiD  fiequently  go  to  the 
systems  departnirat  and  re¬ 
quest  the  r^xnts  that  we 
need  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
statistics  and  make  man¬ 
power  projectioas."  says 
Dorothy  WSliaiRs,  vice- 
presideni  of  human  re¬ 
sound  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

Cttiio  Bell  and  Sovran  are 
ahead  of  most  firms  in  terms 
of  their  awareness  of  the 
need  to  collect  informatioa 
on  hiring  requirements  and 
workplace  issues.  In  foct, 
few  companies  have  begun 
to  think  at  all  about  bow  IS 
can  be  put  into  action  on 
work-force  issues. 

Ware  says  this  is  probably  attributable 
to  executive  sbortsightedne^  "They  are 
too  removed,  and  they  don’t  realize  how 
dependent  their  company  is  on  skilled  la¬ 
bor,’’ he  explains. 

These  pnorities  are  communicated  in 
turn  to  the  company's  IS  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dick  Fraittzreb.  publisher  at 


Advanced  I^rsoanel  Systems,  a  develop¬ 
er  and  dtstributor  of  (fiiectones  of  human 
resources  serftware  in  Roseville.  Calif. 
"Systems  that  revolve  around  training, 
compensation  or  reendting  have  tradi- 
tioftally  been  lower  on  the  IS  piionty  list 
than.  say.  marketing,  company  opera¬ 
tions  or  finance."  Frantzreb  says. 

As  firms  become  more  acutely  aware 


of  demographic  changes  and  begin  to  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  hiring  skilled  workers. 
IS  and  human  resources  st^  will  share  a 
common  interest  mandated  by  top  man¬ 
agement.  "They  win  start  thinking  in  the 
same  frame  of  reference,  and,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  much  closer  together."  Frantzreb 
says. 

Haytey  agrees  that 
most  companies  will 
eventually  come  around 
to  the  id^  of  applying 
IS  aggressively  to  hu¬ 
man  resources  issues. 
However,  she  adds,  the 
companies  that  have 
the  foresight  to  get 
started  early  will  fare 
the  best-  "The  labor 
changes  are  going  to 
come  at  us  like  a  wall," 
she  says,  "and  a  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be 
cau^t  unaware." 

One  area  in  which 
Sovran,  in  particular,  is 
well  ahead  of  the  pack  is  in  the  use  of  retir¬ 
ees  to  supplement  its  work  force. 

Accoi^g  to  Ken  Dychtwald,  chair¬ 
man  of  Age  Wave.  Inc.  in  Emeryville, 
Calif.,  retirees  not  only  constitute  a  larg^ 
and  growing  sector  of  the  population  but 
also  represent  a  largely  untapped  reser¬ 
voir  of  talent.  There  are.  he  says.  32  mil- 
tion  retired  persons  in  the  U.S.  today,  and 
40%  of  them  would  rather  be  working. 

At  Sovran,  this  phenomenon  became 
apparent  several  years  ago.  "We  were 
l<»king  at  ways  to  supplement  our  work 
force."  Williams  says,  "and  we  recog¬ 
nized  our  retirees  were  already  trained 


those  in  high  school  win  not 
graduate  this  year, "  he  pre¬ 
dicts. 

Even  for  those  who  do 
graduate  high  school,  fur¬ 
ther  education  nay  not  be 
an  optkm,  adds  Cun- 
nin^am,  a  partner  at  the 
(insulting  firm  Heller  Hunt 
and  Cumungham  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  "Colley  costs 
are  rising  dramatically,  " 
she  notes,  "which  will  affect 
everyone,  particularly  mi- 
norities,  who  now  make  up  a 
greater  percentage  of  the 
population  and  will  begin  to 
enter  the  work  force  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever 
before." 

Into  Hm  bUHs  brwoch 

As  a  result  of  these  trends.  Cunningham 
says,  companies  will  take  a  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  educatkm.  In  many  instances, 
firms  have  begun  providing  remedial  edu¬ 
cation  programs  that  are  heavily  depen¬ 
dent  on  computers  and  educational  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  already 
committed  to  such  an  effort.  To  combat 
its  sldD-gap  problem,  the  paper  decided  in 
1988  to  open  an  on-site  educational  facili¬ 
ty  equipped  with  IBM’s  Piindi^  of  the 
Alphab^  Literacy  System  (PALS).  Ac¬ 
cording  toBaihara  Neder,  administrator 
of  the  laboratory,  this  interactive  laser 
video,  composed  of  PCs.  the  laser  and 
IBM’s  Infowindow  Monitor,  has  been  in- 
valuaUe  in  assisting  employees  involved 
in  production  and  printing  jobs  boost  their 
spelling,  writing  a^  reading  skills. 

"We  have  people  with  20  years  of  ex- 
perieiux  here  who,  in  the  past,  did  every¬ 
thing  manually,’'  Neder  says.  "These  jobs 
were  crafts  where  most  of  the  people 
didn't  even  need  a  high  school  diploma. 
But  that  has  changed  dramatically." 
Press  operators  have  now  become  com¬ 
puter  operators,  she  explains.  They  have 
to  be  al^  to  read  what  is  on  the  oxnputer 
screen  as  well  as  teD  the  computer  what 
to  do  regarding  press  settings.  They  ats(> 
have  to  write  troubleshooting  reports  and 
other  memos. 

Although  the  lab  was  costly  to  install 
and  to  continue  to  upgrade,  Neder  says. 
"It  would  cost  us  mudi  more  to  let  th^ 
people  go  «dK)  were  having  proUeim  and 
to  go  throui^  hundreds  of  other  appli¬ 
cants  who  may  cn- may  opt  be  qualified."  It 
is  much  more  ecixioniical  to  train  a  com- 


In  for  a  dry  spell 

Of  duse  seleeied  industry  sectors,  industrials  may  be  hardest  kit  by  labor  shortages,  according 
to  a  survey  of  human  resources  etecutives  at  the  firms 


Ag0  Wffvw's  DycktwoM  advocates  hiring  re/irees 


workers  »  we  were  losing  a  wealth  of  in-  pany's  current  employees,  she  says,  and 
formationeachtimeapersooretired."  "These  employees,  who  have  gone 
In  response  to  the  situation,  Sovran  through  PALS,  now  have  a  new-found  re¬ 
set  up  a  separate  corporation  named  On-  ^wet  for  thecompany." 

CaO.  Inc.  to  serve  as  an  in-house  tempo-  Even  though  PALS  was  relatively  easy 
rary  agency  partly  staffed  by  retirees,  to  install.  Neder  notes  that  the  IS  depart- 
Then  it  bet^me  necessary  to  address  the  mem  was  not  involved  initially  with  the 
issue  of  benefits  for  the%  retirees  who  system's  procuremenL  She  says  that  it 
had  now  turned  into  employees.  would  have  been  much  easier  had  the 

Because  the  company  had  already  im-  group  been  involved, 
plemented  a  fiexibie  benefits  software  ‘They  unfortunately  didn't  have  the 
package  firom  Tesseract  C^orp..  the  task  resources  at  the  time,  so  I  became  an  ex- 
was  easy.  "We  set  up  eligibility  codes  pert  in  DASD  [direct-access  storage  de¬ 
based  on  tables  that  indicate  which  type  of  vices],  coftuDunicatioos.  memory,  etc.," 
employees  are  qualified  to  participate  in  she  says.  Now.  however,  because  of  the 
each  given  benefit."  Williams  notes.  Re-  tremeDdous  success  of  the  program  (10 
tirees  were  assigned  the  code  letter  R  so  times  more  employees  use  the  system 
that,  when  queried,  the  software  would  now  than  in  early  1988).  the  lab  ^  its 
generate  screens  showing  benefits  avail-  own  in-bouse  IS  support  team  on-call  for 
able  to  retirees.  problems  or  to  coo^l  on  possible  up- 

Dychtwald  points  to  illiteracy  as  anoth-  grades, 
er  major  factor  influencing  the  work  force  Rou^ity  300  employees  have  already 
and  hence  the  hiring  practices  of  corpo-  gone  through  the  (rogren,  but  tbejob  is  a 
rale  America.  "Thirty  percent  or  more  of  continuing  one,  Neder  says,  because  the 
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paper  continues  to  hire  people  with  litera¬ 
cy  probtems  for  lower  paying  positiocis. 
Although  its  educational  program  does 
provide  a  community  service,  the  motiva' 
tkm  for  hiring  educationally  disadvan¬ 
taged  isn't  particularly  altruistic,  she 
says.  “We  have  no  choice.  That  is  who  is 
available  for  these  types  of  jobs.'* 

At  Mellon  Bank,  one  tool  that  is  help¬ 
ing  to  ease  the  training  burden  associate 
with  hiring  less-skilled  workers  is  a  main- 
h^roe  reference  tool  called  Preference 
from  Goal  Systems  International,  Inc. 
Preference  provides  on-line  applkatioos 
assistaiKe  to  users  by  linking  various  ap¬ 
plication  systems  to  on-line  text  refer¬ 
ences  written  by  Mellon.  Currently,  em¬ 
ployees  use  Pr^erence  only  for  a  refer¬ 
ence  manual.  Next  year,  however,  the 
bank  plans  to  make  fuller  use  Of  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  Help  feature,  which  provides  singie- 
keystrc^  access  to  text  exfdanations  of 
pr^lems  that  may  be  encountered  by 
data  entry  personnel  woiking  on  various 
stages  of  applications. 

Diversity  in  the  makeup  of  the  woBc 
force  is  anckher  issue  to  be  faced.  We  are 
already  starting  to  see  a  shift  from  tbe  tra¬ 
ditional  white  male  woik  force  of  tbe  past, 
to  a  labor  pod  including  more  minorities 
and  women,  and  that  trend  will  accelerate 


muting  is  now  also  offered  to  employees 
in  tbe  national  claims  processing  group, 
research  personnel  in  human  resources 
and  personnel  in  insurance  operatkms. 
“We  started  with  10  participants,"  says 
Bengston,  a  telecommuter  herself,  “a^ 
now  we  have  dose  to  100  employees  in¬ 
volved  either  part-time  or  full-time." 

The  system  itself  consists  of  IBM.MVS 
host  mainframes  bnked  with  IBM  I^rson- 
al  Ctnnputer  ATs  through  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture-based  communica¬ 
tions.  According  to  Bengston,  tbe  system 
was  easy  to  implement  because  tbe  tech¬ 
nology  was  already  in  place  for  linkittg 
field  offices  to  Travelers'  headquarters. 
“We  just  hodced  up  a  dedicated  packet- 
access  line  right  into  my  home,  and  ttow  1 
can  enter  any  system  home  that  I 


could  have  from  work."  she  says. 

There  has  also  been  a  finuidal  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  cooqnny,  Bengston  says,  in 
that  tbe  $4,000  or  so  that  it  costs  to  equip 
its  telecommuters  with  home  worksta- 
tioDS  is  more  than  offset  by  savings  on  of¬ 
fice  space. 

Swiv»«yourMlf  bwisnfifi 

Accommodating  tbe  tteeds  and  values  of 
an  increasingly  diverse  employee  popula¬ 
tion  is  also  pushing  companies  inexoraUy 
in  the  directk»  of  more  flexiUe  benefit 
plans  and  benefit  systems. 

“Systems  that  traditionally  supported 
human  resources  were  geared  to  a  more 
definite,  set  group  of  people."  notes  Judy 
Dunnington.  manager  of  in^lemenUtion 
services  at  Hunter  Group.  Inc.  a  Bahi- 


roore  consulting  firm.  Now,  companies 

-  must  take  a  broader  view  to  attract  and 
n  keep  tbe  best  talent  tod  offer  flexfide  or 
9  “cafeteria-style"  benefits.  In  such  a  ace- 

-  nano,  tbe  employee,  baaed  on  certaio  re¬ 
quirements,  is  ate  to  select  benefits  best 
suited  to  his  atuatkxL 

Flexibaity  is  not  a  word  that  applies 
only  to  benefits  systems,  however.  It  wiB 
i  have  to  be  the  prevaOing  feature  in  alsya- 
r  terns  efforts  rteting  to  employees  during 
y  tbe  next  few  ye^  Dunmngton  says.  La- 
t  bor  force  variatioos  are  very  fluid,  and  be¬ 
cause  tbe  changes  are  ongoing.  IS  wS  be 
d  stepping  into  very  nebulous  territary. 
e  “The  user  win  say, 'I  know  what  I  need 

y  today,  but  Fm  not  sure  what  FO  need  to- 
n  marrow,  and  Ffl  need  all  of  it  by  yester- 
H  day,"  Dunnington  quips.* 

Datacoinm 

Commentary 


Troveinrs'  Bocon  saj^  increase  of 
womtn  employees  led  to  telecom  muting 

during  the  next  few  years,  according  to 
Curmingham.  “The  clone  factor  in  hiring" 
has  perpetuated  male  dominance  in  the 
workplace,  she  says.  Company  founders 
are  usually  male,  white  and  well  educated, 
and  they  have  tended  to  hire  people  tike 
themselves.  But  now  they  can't  do  that  as 
easily,  because  young  applicants  fitting 
that  profile  are  becoming  scarcer. 

At  Travelers,  tbe  shift  that  brou^t 
about  a  techndt^-enabled  change  in 
procedure  was  related  to  the  rising  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  in  the  work  force  and 
the  criticality  of  retaining  valued  female 
employees,  says  Larry  Bacon,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  data  processing.  “Keeping  out¬ 
standing  people  is  vital  to  us."  he  adds. 

From  1985  to  1990,  the  number  of 
professional  women  hired  at  Travelers  in¬ 
creased  by  83.2%,  according  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  spokeswmn^  Furthermore,  a  num- 
of  female  emtey^  ^ 
with  the  firm  for  10  years  decided  during 
that  time  ffame  to  teve  children  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  stay  at  home 
with  them.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  los¬ 
ing  these  employees  and  other  recently 
hired  women  as  they  reached  tbe  same 
crossroads.  Travelers  decided  that  tele¬ 
commating  was  its  best  option. 

Started  in  1987  as  a  pilot  program  for 
women  only  in  data  processing,  telecofn- 


“  Ws  have  1,900  reasons 
to  rely  on  UDS  modems” 


Networking  some  1,900  paint 
and  decorating  stores  nationwide 
requires  bold  thinking:  the  broad 
geographic  spread  generates  an 
awesome  task  for  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  information  network. 

Sales,  inventory,  personnel  and 
other  operating  data  must  move 
between  each  store  and  the 
corporate  mainframe  on  a  timely 
basis.  Concurrent  on-line  credit 
card  verification  is  arrofher 
desirable  cap^lity. 


Cnud  W  Owwru*".  me..  WMM,  PM.  FWMa 


Sync-Up"  201/212  modems,  by 
UD&  are  the  Sherwin-Williams 
solution. 

These  devices  are  tailor-made 
lor  Sherorin-Wllliams'  divided 
communications  responsibility 
—  their  low-speed  (1200  bps) 
channel  can  be  used  lor  c^lt 
card  vedfication,  while  operating 
data  travel  via  the  modems' 
higher-speed  (2400  bps)  circuit. 

Versatility,  reliability,  economy. 
These  are  the  reasons  why 
Sherwin-Wiinams  chose  UDS.  If 
you  have  similar  system  needs, 
follow  the  Shenwin-Willlams 


—BobUuthvn. 
Mmager  SjfStBfns  mBgrabon 
Paint  Stems  Gmup 


exampla  Contact  UDS,  5000 
Bradford  Drive,  Huntsville,  AL 
35805-1993. 

lelephane  205/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926. 
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ffldden  camera  reveals  the  se 


Not  long  ago,  we  invited  hundreds  d  IS  mana^  to  talk 
about  their  wildest  desires  in  a  personal  atmpu^ 

They  talked.^  listened.'Jlfe  videotaped.  And  whm  we 
got  thoK  tapes  bad  to  Silicon  \^,  popped  them  in  the  VCR 
and  started  watching,!  confirmed  we  knew  all  along 
They  wanted  a  personal  canputer  system  that  was  com¬ 
patible  enoi^  with  their  existing  PCs  to  trade  files  on  floR)y 
disks.  Like  Maontosh!  . 


They  wanted  a  system  with  the  power  and  flexibility  to  run 
thousands  of  business  programs  and  almost  any  kind  rf  op¬ 
erating  system:  MS-DOS,  Macintosh  and  UNIT  like  Macintodi 
They  wanted  a  graf^cal  user  interface  with  no  conpro- 
mise  in  performance.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  all  their  sdware  to  have  a  single  \ray 
of  working,  so  training  and  suppat  costs  could  be  dramatic^ 
lower.  Like  Macintosh. 


'AgraphicalinteijaceisdemiyimpertarU...usersla)e'eniBiiS)e{mhSeamhmtobe  Td  lix  to  see  more  dscftnejhm  se/bm  deuekfm  Commaik  should  become 

designed  to  Imdki  or  dxpeifjmamcompimise  is  umxpldble"  eeeiytffilicadon.  iuailelimmiie  Ae  cad  (fconstanlfy  retraining^ 


^\(mtlmys  needs g>  00)1  beyond  (ffthe-dxfscfium.  I  need  serious  deoekfimeni  tools  "Macintod)?  Nokddmg?' 

my  easting  progyamn^sU^can  useto^elop  custom  apps  queih'  and  easiy" 


cret  desire  of 200  IS  managers. 

Tfiey  wanted  a  system  wtosophisliaitedne^^  and  easily  Like  Macintjodi 

bilities  built  in,  that  could  let  users  access  almost  any  host  w  file  In  shat,  they  wanted  everything  that  Macintosh  (fe.  But 

server  via  any  kind  of  network,  like  Macintosh.  they  just  didn’t  realize  they  c^  have  it  today. 

Tliey  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  of  personal  For  all  the  details,  see  an  audwrized  Apple  reseller  today, 

computers.  Tliat  would  all  work  the  same  w^  and  run  the  Now  that  we  know  all  of  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you  found 

same  software,  like  Macintosh.  out  about  all  rf  ours.  ^ 

And  they  wanted  powerfol  development  tools  that  would 
let  their  existing  prograrnming  staff  build  applications  quickly  Hie  power  to  be  your  besT 
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INTERVIEW 

Shifting  currents  in  the  labor  pool 

Towers Perri n ’s  Kani n-Lovers  outlines  ways  that fi rms 
can  take  advantage  of  technology  to  address  work-force  changes 


The  future  may  have  arrived 
somewhat  ahead  of  schedule,  at 
least  in  terms  of  work-force 
trends.  A  recent  survey  of  645 
companies  conducted  by  man¬ 
agement  coissulHng  firm 
Towers  Perrin  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hudson  Institute.  Inc. 
reveals  that  many  U.3.  corpora¬ 
tions  are  already  feHing  the 
sting  of  demographic  and  value 
shifts  in  the  U.S.  labor  pool  that 
were  originally  predicted  as 
long-term  trends  by  the  insti¬ 
tute's  1987  report,  "Workforce 
2000. "  Jill  Kanin-Lovers,  vice- 
president  at  Towers  Perrin  and 
chair  of  the  firm 's  internal  task 
force  on  “Workforce  2000,  ”  re¬ 
cently  spoke  with  Computer* 
world  researcher  Kim  NaA 
about  how  some  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  are  responding  to 
this  situation  (see  charts  page 
64)  and  about  how  technology 
may  be  able  to  kelp  all  compa¬ 
nies  address  these  concerns. 

Wtiot  or*  tfi«  motor  work¬ 
force  changes  cempo- 
nles  ore  currently  encoun¬ 
tering? 

We've  identified  six  categories. 
The  first  ts  labor  shortage,  which 
some  parts  of  the  country  are 
feeling  more  than  others. 

The  second  is  cultural  diversi* 
ty.  The  increasing  number  of  mi¬ 
norities  and  immigrants  in  the 
workplace  challenges  old  man¬ 
agement  styles.  Managers  now 
have  to  learn  to  supervise  and 
motivate  people  who  have  differ¬ 
ent  value  systems. 

A  third  category  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  women  in  the  work 
force.  While  issues  concerning 
work  vs.  family  are  not  strictly 
"women's”  issues,  women  tend 
to  be  more  vocal  about  them. 

Aimther  shift  we  found  is  in 
worker  values.  Today’s  educat¬ 
ed  emfrioyees  want  more  inde¬ 
pendence  and  flexdMlity.  They 
are  not  alvrays  as  interested  in 
compensation  as  in  quality  of  life. 

llie  aging  of  the  wotk  force  is 
also  an  issue.  Surprisingly,  this  is 
one  area  companies  are  not  as 
concerned  about.  It  se«ns  to  me 
that  if  you  have  a  shortage  of 
skilled  wwkers,  one  resource 
you  could  tap  would  be  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  you  would  have  nor¬ 
mally  encouraged  to  retire. 

Aro  componiot  doing  thot 
yott 

Not  yet  Some  companies. 


though,  are  experimenting  with 
retiree  iob  banks,  ffom  which 
they  can  bring  retirees  back  for 
^ledal  assignments. 

And  thoro  Is  ono  moro  cot- 
•gory? 

Yes.  Skills  mismatch  or  skills 
shortage.  This  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  that’s  being  feh  differaitly 
in  different  industries  and  parts 
of  the  country-  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  companies  that 
respond  to  our  survey  said 
they  have  a  tremendous  need  for 
more  teclmical  employees  and 
that  it  will  get  worse  over  the 
next  five  years. 

How  oro  componlos  dool- 
ing  wMi  Hi#  growing  do- 
mond  lor  tochnkol  work- 
ors? 

Some  are  taking  the  tradiUonal 
approach  of  raising  entry-level 
sabries.  That  may  work  for  a 
while,  but  they  are  going  to  have 
I  to  think  through  a  broader  strat- 
^  «gy  for  the  Icmg  term. 

Some  organizaticms  form 
partnerships  with  educational  in- 
stitutioDS  so  that  they  can  posi¬ 
tion  themselves  as  preferred 
employers  and  help  to  structure 
the  curricula.  Otb^  are  looking 
at  ways  to  restructure  work  so 
that  a  skilled  worker  can  focus  oo 
the  more  technkai  part  of  a  job 
and  assign  the  mun(kne  ta^  to 
someone  else. 

Some  companies  also  now  of¬ 
fer  mcve  job-schedtding  flexibili¬ 
ty.  including  work-at-boroe  ar¬ 
rangements  and  comfvessed 
workweeks. 

How  mony  componlos 
would  you  soy  oro  octvol- 
ly  doing  Hioso  sorts  of 
Hiings? 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  a 
ttignifiranr  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  are  doing  what  we  would 
view  as  very  innovative  things. 
Quite  a  few  are  kx^g  at  more 
flexiUe  job  structures.  An  in- 
crea^g  number  are  partnering 
with  educational  institutions  at 
both  hi^  sbool  and  college  lev¬ 
els. 

We  also  found  a  group  of  com¬ 
panies  that  have  imi^eineoted 
what  I  call  Mommy  Work  W^ 
programs,  which  are  {dans  de¬ 
signed  to  lure  housewives  to 
work  by  offering  flexiUe,  school- 
hour  w^  schedules. 

Do  you  soo  ony  ways  Hiot 


Your  ropoft  mon- 
Hons  thot  about 
50%  of  fbo  compo- 
nios  sunroyod  hovo 
incrnofd  tholr  uso 
of  todinology  ond 
outomoHon.  How 
doos  Hits  incrooao 
roloto  to  chonglog 
loboc  domog^opH- 


cooiputors  ond  informo- 
tion  systoms  con  bo  usod 
by  componlos  to  kolp 
Hwtn  odfust  to  work-forco 
chongosT 

It’s  techmdogy  that's  changing 
the  work  worid  m  the  first  {dace, 
and  it's  technology  that  will  in¬ 
crease  worker  eCfideocy. 

The  introduction  of  tecfanc^ 
ogy  for  tasks  that  can  more  ^- 
deoUy  be  done  with  a  can^Mter 
is  going  to  be  a  reaOy  import^ 
part  of  job  redesign  and  staying 
competitive. 

ff  you  can’t  get  the  labor,  and 


the  Radio  Babies,  wbo  are  cur¬ 
rently  our  senior  managers. 
These  are  older  workers  who 
have  a  very  strong  work  ediic, 
tend  to  have  more  loyalty  to  the 
corporatioo  and  are  osed  to 
more  hierarchical  styles  of  man¬ 
agement. 

The  second  group,  TV  Ba¬ 
bies,  is  not  as  comfortable  mth 
that  commanding,  controlling 
management  style.  'They  had 
more  cboioes  when  they  were 
growing  up  and  are  now  looking 
for  more  teamwork  at  work. 

The  last  group  b  called  the 
Coinputer  Babies. 
These  are  people  who 
are  used  to  —  and  de¬ 
mand  —  a  lot  more  va¬ 
riety,  flexibihty  and 
cfaok^  'They  are  not 
oecessarily  looking  for 
the  challenge  of  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  corporate 
ladder  as  much  as  they 
are  looking  for  the  chal¬ 
lenging  project 


Konfai-Loyora  notes  Aat  educated  em- 
payees  want  more  indepertderue  and 


ftexibUtty 

if  you're  going  to  have  to  make 
better  use  of  the  workers  you  al¬ 
ready  have,  you've  got  to  get  the 
job  done  as  efficiently  as  you  can. 

Con  you  HUnk  of  ony  kv 
stoncoa  in  wbkh  HHs  U  ol- 
roody  bopponlngt 

I  know  of  a  bst-food  drain  that 
uses  pictures  instead  of  words  on 
their  point-of-sale  terminals. 
They  have  pictures  of  hamburg¬ 
ers  and  the  Hite,  so  the  cashier 
doesn't  have  to  know  bow  to 
read.  This  to  an  example  of  de¬ 
signing  a  technological  stqrport 
system  to  wke  a  less-sidled 
work  force  tmp  productive. 

How  mu^MO  chongbig 
nmploy  v^na  ploy  Into 
Hi#  job  rodoalgw  you  iwn- 
Hon^  oorbort 

Right  DOW,  we  have  three  diSer- 
ent  value  systems  in  the  work¬ 
place.  One  to  a  group  Chat  we  call 


ks? 

In  Che  past,  companies 
were  assured  of  plenty 
of  tabor.  They  could  get 
people  who  had  the  right  skiOs 
and  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
each  indhodoal  as  a  special  asset 
When  you  see  the  skills  short¬ 
ages  happening  now,  you  have  to 
think  of  different  ways  to  get  the 
work  done. 

If  tbe  best  way  to  make  use  of 
emidoyees  to  to  invest  in  more 
appropriate  technological  sup- 
pari  or  to  automate  some  tasks, 
that'svdut  managers  will  do. 

Oo  you  oxpoct,  Hioft  Hiot 
Iwcraoaliig  tadmology  ood 
outomoHon  wM  bo  o  mo* 
jer  frond  oa  Hio  work* 
forco  chongos  bocomo 
moro  pronouncodt 
ff  companies  are  going  to  stay 
competitive,  they  have  no 
choice.  They've  gM  to  look  for 
ways  to  do  work  better  with 
less  labor  and  for  ways  to  take 
advantage  of  the  liinitfd  labor 
supply  that  to  avaflable. 
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Flat  management  requires  juggling 


BY  SUZANNE  WEDCEL 

Not  aU  ^vork-force  dangea  Ml  into  the 
act  <d  God  category.  Some  are  the  result 
of  oorponte  dedsioos.  fMiaps  the  most 
prevakot  current  ocample  IS  the  trend  to> 
ward  flattened  organiaatiooal  structures, 
which  reqisre  fewer  managers  to  spread 
themselves  across  more  territory  and 
more  employees. 

In  many  cases,  the  renaming  manag- 
ers  are  be^  asked  to  make  almost  super¬ 
human  stretches.  At  Federal-Mogul 
Carp.,  for  instance,  a  decision  toebninate 
aev^  management  layers  meant  that 
Bob  Muytaert,  infornatkin  services  ac-  - 
count  executive  for  sales  and  narfcefing 
at  the  vehicle  parts  suppBer  in  Southfield. 
Mich.,  saw  fais  direct  reports  increase 
from  two  to  17  in  one  month. 

WHh  the  proper  use  of  management 
techniques  and  techodogy,  however. 
Muyla^  says  that  having  more  than 
ei^t  times'  the  number  of  direct  reports 
does  not  mean  having  eight  times  the 
workload. 

At  Federal-Mogul,  the  flattening 
meant  shifting  from  a  hierarchical,  hinc-  | 
tkm-oriented  w^  of  doing  business  to  a  I 
more  !im>lved,  integrated  cross-function-  I 
al  approach.  For  Muylaert.  this  translated  I 


“Whenever  there  is  a  senior  manage- 
meik  meeting,  we  broadcast  the  major 
points  to  alt  tte  associates  (employees), 
via  voice  mail,'*  L'E^terance 
says.  “Even  Wien  I’m  travel¬ 
ing,  I  have  a  laptop  for  access¬ 
ing  Email  and  a  telephone  for 
hnkmg  to  voice  mail.  ’  ’ 

Marriott  also  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  videoconferencing 
system.  It  serves  mainly  as  a 
training  toed,  but  senior  man¬ 
agers  abo  use  it  for  employee 
communications  when  they  want  to  make 
announcements. 


On  the  flipside,  however,  to  keep  man¬ 
agement  informed  about  what  the  staff  is 
doing,  each  Marriott  hold  submits  a 
weekly  sales  report  that  in¬ 
cludes  key  statistics.  Depart¬ 
ments  use  E-mail  or  voice 
mail  to  submit  daily  reports. 
In  addition,  managers  and 
employees  use  personal  com¬ 
puter  tools  such  as  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  Agenda 
for  keeping  lists  of  things  to 
do  and  organizing  meetings. 

Before  the  advent  of  such  communica¬ 
tions  systems,  conventional  wisdom  limit¬ 


ed  to  five  the  number  of  staff  members 
that  one  person  could  manage  directly, 
says  Kay  Reddht.  president  of  Cognite^ 
Services,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  based  in 
Easton.  Conn.  “Basically,  the  systems  en- 
aUe  a  manager  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  he  or  she  devotes  to  each  individual 
report/'  she  explains. 

Such  systems  can  also  help  to  change 
both  the  nature  and  the  ownership  of 
work,  which,  says  Daryl  Conner,  an  At¬ 
lanta  management  cooWltant,  is  essential 
for  successful  restructuring.  “Surgically 
removing  layers  of  management  and  re¬ 
distributing  the  same  work  and  the  same 
work  habits  to  different  employees  is  not 
going  to  cure  anything.’”  be  adds. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  habit  for  the  re¬ 
maining  managers  to  break  is  that  of 
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Marriott’a  I'ispwraiKW  tuu  technol¬ 
ogy  suck  as  E-mail  to  keep  employees  in¬ 
formed 

into  developing  a  wider  ^san  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  learning  how  to  communicate 
more  effectively.  “You  have  to  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  communicator  to  survive  in  this  situ¬ 
ation.**  be  says. 

In  addition  to  personal  sldDs,  Muylaert 
says  he  has  cooie  to  depend  on  electronic 
mW  and  voice  mail  to  boost  his  communi- 
cations  range  and  is  investi^ting  project 
management  software  to  help  him  jug^ 
his  various  activities. 

MoUfig  flottwr  wvwn  bwttwr 

At  Marr^t  Corp..  Charles  L'Eqierance,  : 
senior  vk^president  of  hotel  information  ^ 
systems,  can  rattle  off  an  even  longer  Ibt  ! 
of  significant  technologies  used  to  keep  i 
senior  management  in  contact  with  the  ' 
ffonthne  customer  service  staff  DOW  that  ' 
the  byers  of  intennedbte  managemmt 
are  gone.  Along  with  E-mail  and  voice  • 
mail,  portable  bpt(^  computers  and  pro¬ 
ject  tracking  groupware  have  also  be¬ 
come  staples  of  the  management  process 
since  the  organization  decided  that  flatter 
was  better. 

Wenul  ii  •  frce-taoce  tmter  ba»«i  n  Fmanighvn.  i 
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Integrated  network  management  is  about  to  undergo  a 
major  evolution.  Thanks  to  the  new  NYNEX*  ALLINK"  Operations 
Coordinator. 

Chances  are  your  corporate  network  is  made  up  of  elements 
from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  The  people  at  the  NYN^  Science  and 
Technology  Center  know  that.  Which  is  why  they  invented  ALLINK. 

ALLINK  integrates  information  from  your  existing  network 
elemeht  managers.  So  you  can  make  better  network  management 
decisions.  While  preserving  your  investment  in  existing  systems.  This 
major  breakthrough  is  now  available  through  NYNEX  Information 
Solutions  Group. 

This  application  heralds  the  introduction  of  a  new  concept 
in  network  management  called  the  NYNEX  ALLINK  Network 
Management  Solution.  It  will  become  a  seamless,  integrated  network 
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trying  to  supervise  the  details  of  work 
processes,  says  Madeline  Weiss,  presi- 
detU  <rf  Vi^ss  Associates,  Inc.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  based  in  B^besda,  Md.  Instead 
of  concentrating  eta  exactly  bow  each  job 
is  done,  managers  have  to  learn  to  man¬ 
age  with  a  focus  on  results  such  as  quality 
improvement. 

In  order  for  that  shift  of  responsibility 
to  occur.  Weiss  explains,  frontline  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  given  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  dedsitms  that  are  in  line  with 
corporate  strategy. 

An  ideal  infonnation  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  use  in  a  flattened  organization  is  a 
combination  d  electronic  messaging, 
automated  project  management,  docu¬ 
ment  management,  a  meeting  and  re¬ 
source  scheduler  and  a  database,  accOTd- 
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E  SHARE  RESPONSIBILITY,  and  we  share 
success.  It's  a  win-win  situation." 

HARVEY SHREDNICK 
t  OXINING 

ing  to  Michael  Howard,  president  of  ogies,  Inc.  The  program  hawfies  corre- 
Infonetics  Research  Institute.  Inc.  How-  ^jgodence  among  project  teams  and  pet¬ 
ard  calls  this  approach  work-^low  manage-  forms  commitineat  tracking,  which 
ment,  because  it  not  only  organizes  differ-  entails  monitoring  project  requirements 
ent  applications  for  mpiy  users  but  also  such  as  staff,  hours  smother  resources, 
ties  d^erent  app>Iicatioos  together  and  Access  to  this  typw  of  data  is  vahable, 

manages  different  processes.  for  example,  when  working  on  optening  a 

Marriott  uses  a  p)ackage  called  Coordi-  newboteLIf  12peoptlearewQrkingonthe 
nator,  a  PC-based  E-mail  and  project  project.  L'£q>erance  explains,  a  IStfaper- 
tracking  system  from  Action  Techne^  son  can  come  in.  access  Coordinator  and 


link  is  discovered 
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management  system,  streamlining  everything  from  operations  to 
administration,  performance  and  design. 

If  your  company  is  digging  around  for  a  new  and  innovative 
solution,  the  NYNEX  farnily  of  companies  would  like  to  help.  ^ 
offer  you  everything  from  communications  and  computer  systems, 
to  professional  services^  to  advanced  software  and  systems  and 
network  integration.  CaU  us  at  1 800  535-1535  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  what's  been  missing  from  connectivity. 


receive  aDcorTCTpoodeoce  and  dia  relat- 
ing  to  that  opening  mchfooologicil  order. 
‘The  good  newi  it  that  everyone  knowa 
what  he*8  taOdng  aboid  instead  of  jnst  tak¬ 
ing  a  message  and  passing  the  buck.”  he 
adds. 

pMth 

Making  pierformance  data  available  is  a 
technique  ^so  used  by  Corning.  Inc.  in 
Corning,  N.Y..  which  within  the  last  two 
years  has  dropped  the  number  of  roanage- 
roeot  layers  in  its  oompwter  operations 
department  from  five  to  three. 

Coming  wrote  a  software  pr^nm  in- 
house  to  monitor  the  performance  of  the 
operating  staff,  and  the  results  are  made 
available  to  aB  employees,  says  Harvey 
Shrednick,  vice-presideot  of  information 
services.  Figures  for  costs,  t^  errors, 

I  system  availabiiity  and  operator  enors 
I  are  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  outside  the 
computer  room  each  month. 

According  to  Shrednick.  in  the  two 
years  cutting  down  management 
layers,  operator  errors  have  dropped  sig¬ 
nificantly  —  falling  to  zero  dur^  April, 
May  and  June  of  this  year.  ”We  share  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  we  share  success.  It’s  a 
win-win  satuation,”  be  says. 


fndafwl  Mo0ul*a  Min^nrt  beliews 
in  the  power  of  communication  for  flat¬ 
tened  organizations 

Muylaert  found  that  giving  his  staff  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  data  be  uses,  indutkng  capi¬ 
tal  plans  and  profit  plans,  helps  ke^  tbm 
motivated  a^  informed.  members 
help  compile  the  data  by  contributing 
tb^  own  knowledge,  on-line  via  E-mail 
or  in  hard  copy.  The  final  data  is  kiaded 
into  a  ^ireadsheet,  printed  out  and  dis- 
tributed  in  a  “briefing  book*'  that  is  used 
throughout  the  year  to  keep  tradi  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  the  like. 

Employees  are  privy  to  everytlung  ex¬ 
cept  personal  sab^  (bta.  and  they  have 
adopted  a  team  appiwh  to  solving  prob¬ 
lems  and  brainstonning  for  ideas.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  Muylaert  says,  they  have  grown  tre- 
mendoudy.  “Tb^  take  more  ride,  they 
are  more  comfoitable  makiog  dedsions 
andean  make  decisions  faster.”  • 


Need  to  communicate? Need  to  compute?  The  answer. is 


The  computef  sysiwn  you  (s  usmg  now  s  usMi 
So.  wHitf  's  wrong  with  purchasing  anoSier  lost 
like  it.  We  otter  leading  brand  name  used 
computers n affordable pnees  Cbloday 

Ca  BOSTON 

I  COMPUTER 
I  EXCHANGE 
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DoiA  look  now,  but  there’s  something 
moving  on  your  desk. 


IBM  Personal  Svslein/2  ■ 
with  Micro  ChanneP  on  desks 
even  where  are  starting  to 
exhibit  some  pretty  wild  and 
wonderful  tendencies.  The>'*re 
creating  incredible  on-screen 
presentations.  Interactive  lu 
torials  with  tull-motion  video 
and  stereo  sound.  Graphics, 
text  and  animation  in  harmon 
ious  coexistence.  ^  hat  makes 
it  all  possiUe  is  the  multi 
media  capabilitv  of  the 
IBM  PS/2*  with  MicroChannel. 

MicroChannel 
M.AKES  It  Look  Eas^. 

The  PS/2  itself  is 
designed  to  put  multimedia 
applications  to  theii*  best 
use. 'Micro  Channel  ha 
alwavs  given  the  PS/2 
extrem^  fast  data  rates 
and  better  multitasking 
capabilities.  But  in  multi 
m^ia  it  realK  gets  a 
chance  to  shine.The  multi 
lane  highwav  design 
of  Micro  Channel 
Arrhilecture  is 
pcHe<l  for  pro¬ 
cessing  complex 
multimedia 
applk*ation>.  Most 
conventional  PCj*jusl 
<lon’t  have  the  pow«T  or 
the  data  paths  to  do  it  at 
all.  Plu>.  Mkro  Channel 
in  the  PS/2  lets  vou  use 
the  new  IBM  CO-ROM 
that  gives  vou  the  stomgt' 
equivalent  of  over  400  diskettes  on  a  single  CO 

you  1*30  have  - 

access  to  all  kinds 
of  data-intensive 
material  like  clip 
-art  and  digital 
stereo  M)und. 


Do  It  All.  All  .4t  Once. 

^  ilh  a  PS/2  with  Micro  (ihaiinel.  vou 
can  ^tart  using  some  hot  produtts  right  now. 
One  Ls  IBM's  \udio  \  isual  OmnectionT 
It'sboth  a  Hoftwan*  and  a  hardware  tool  that 
allows  your  l*S/2  to  import  hi^-qualil\ 


if 


array  of  formats.  And  for 
software  developers,  there  are 
Action  Media 


cards,  which 


use  the  latest 


tive)  technolc^y . 
allowing  full-motion  video  and  ana¬ 
log  sound  to  be  compressed,  digitized, 
stored  on  a  hard  or  optical  disk  and 
plaved  back  in  real  time. 

YOU'VE  Already  Got 
The  Best  Seat  InThe  House. 

B<‘st  of  all.  vou  can  do  it  all  today 
w  ith  the  Micro  Channel  PS/2s  vou've 
already  got.  No  special  monitors  to 
buv.  And  you'll  be  perfectly  poised 
for  tomorrow’s  most  ej^iting 
multimedia  technology;  like  inter¬ 
active  touch  displays  and 
much  more.  Contact  your  IBM 
Authorized  Dealer  or  IBM 
marketing  representative. 

Call  1800  255-0426, 
ext  10,  for  a  free 
videocassettc  or  a 
dealer  near  vou. 
Your  desk  will 
never  be  the 


audio,  dazzling  still  images,  even  spet  ial 
effects,  as  well  as  text,  graphics  and  other  data. 
Then,  you  can  edit  and  pn*scnt  it  in  anv  com¬ 
bination  vou  like  right  on  vour  PS/2  s<‘n'cn. 
share  it  w  ith  a  network  or  project  it  on  a  wall. 
Ifs  impressive,  but  don't  take  our  word  for  it — 

I  BM's  Audio  Msua)  Connection  n*<“eived 
PC  Mflgan'nes  Technical  ExecHenee  Award 
for  1989. 

Another  exciting  multimcHlia  pnidia  t 
is  the  IBM  M-Motion  Video  Adapter/ VT 
Coupled  with  the  power  of  Micro  Channel, 
it  lets  you  incorporate  full-motion  video  and 
high-qualitv  sound  trom  sources  like  vid<‘o 
disks.  VCRs  and  video  cameras,  digitize 
them,  and  display  them  in  an  endk'ss 


I  Fora  free  PS/2  MuUiVledia demonstration  ■ 
I  videocasselie  call  I  800  255*0426,  exL  10  j 
I  or^end  thi.' rompii-tedroupon  to:  IBM  G)rporalion  • 
,  RO.  Box  ‘^2015.  Rochester.  NY  14602 


City _ Slate _ Zip _ 

□  If  you  area  software  developer,  check  here. 


HqwVe  you 
going  to  do  it? 

PS/2  it! 


IN  DEPTH 


Lack  in  the  USSR 

A  firsthand  account  of  how  ambitious  Soviet  computerization  plans 
face  shortages  of  computers,  security  know-how  and  savvy  managers,. 


BY  SANFORD  SHERIZEN 

Editor’s  note:  Earlier  this  year,  47  U.S.  computer  and  quality 
experts  toured  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a  "Citisen  AmbaS' 
sador  Prt^ram”  organised  by  People  to  PeopU,  a  Spokane, 
Wash.,  group  that  unites  specialists  with  their  counterparts 
from  other  countries.  A  mong  them  was  Sanford  Sheriien,  a 
noted  security  consultant  who  was  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Northeastern  University.  The  following 
ishis  retort 

Imagine  a  bank  that  has  200  million  customers  with  80,000 
branches  in  15  republks  across  the  nation.  Then  consider  that 
you  are  in  charge  of  reccing  traditional  saving  account  passboc^ 
with  debit  cards.  Finally,  think  about  the  security  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  throughout  every  phase  of  the  changeover. 

This  type  of  challenge  was  on  my  mind  when  I  Landed  in  Moscow 
at  the  start  of  a  professional  trip  through  the  USSR  in  May.  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  enormously  complicated  l^d  in  the  mi^  of  npH 
change.  Little  did  I  know  how  unprepared  I  was  for  what  I  saw. 

I  had  applied  for  this  trip  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  USSR  was 
making  certain  decisions  at  this  historically  important  time.  As  a 
criminologist  and  information  security  consultant.  I  wanted  to  exam¬ 
ine  how  the  Soviets  are  making  some  very  oitical  and  intriguing  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  the  following  computer-related  issues: 

•  How  is  the  USSR  going  to  balance  increased  information 
flows  essential  to  perestroika  with  its  traditional  restrictions 
over  information? 

•  How  are  the  Soviets  going  to  achieve  widespread  computer¬ 
ization  while  deciding  on  what  to  do  with  such  inevitable  by¬ 
products  as  hacking,  free  information  flow,  changing  work  pat¬ 
terns,  challenges  to  traditional  management  controls,  etc.? 

•  What  are  the  ways  in  which  security  is  shifting  frcxn  KGB- 
type  state  security  to.  other  forms  of  private  information  secu- 
ri^? 

Raising  good  questions  was  easy.  Getting  answers  proved 
much  harder. 

A  computer  tour  of  tho  USSR 

In  Moscow.  Leningrad  and  Minsk,  at  universities,  banks,  com¬ 
puter  organizations  and  with  entrepreneurs,  our  Soviet  hosts 
were  very  fiiendly,  treating  us  as  Ixmored  guests  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  sharing  information.  Many  of  the  Soviets  were 
technically  savvy  and  very  interested  in  obtaining  computers 
fOT  their  organizaticms. 

We  met  some  technically  sophisticated  people  wbo  were 
aware  c4  the  latest  computer  issues  in  the  U.S.  They  often 
knew  quite  a  bit  about  U.S.  computer  systems  and  were  aUe  to 
discuss  specialized  application  futures.  One  even  pulled  out 
the  latest  copy  of  the  software  magazine  Dr.  Dobb’s  Journal 
from  his  bri^case  to  make  a  technical  point. 


Sberuen  is  preskteot  of  Data  Security  Systents,  Inc.  m 
Natick.  Mass.^  and  a  criminoiogist  and  «tpert  on  cont 
puter  crime  preventioo. 


However,  the  majority  of  these  Soviets  work  with  very  okt  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  being  used  extensively  to  si^port  major  organizatioQs. 
Many  share  large  work  loads  on  the  few  avaflable  conqxiters  with  a 
number(tfotherpeople.Wherewesawper8ooalconiputersQochid- 
ing  equipment  from  the  U.S.,  Asia  and  Europe  as  well  as  Soviet-made 
machines),  too  few  of  them  are  available  to  meet  the  rteeds  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Of  course,  we  did  not  go  to  militazy  or  spedahzed  facilities 
where  smne  of  the  more  advanced  computers  are  used. 

Remiitders  of  inadequate  computerizatioo  are  everywhere.  Many 
stores  and  offices  are  sdD  using  an  abacus,  or  at  best,  a  calculator. 
Pc^-of-sale  terminals,  spreadsheets  and  cash  management  systems 
are  stUl  a  long  way  off.  By  one  Soviet  estimate,  U.S.  machines  this 
year  will  make  roughly  50  billion  more  computer  calculations  per  day 
than  Soviet  machines. 

The  lack  of  modem  computers  is  not  surprising;  computerization 
in  the  USSR  has  a  history  of  pcditical  restrictkns.  During  the  1940s 
and  1 950s,  Soviet  leader  Joseph  Stalin  forbade  the  study  of  cybernet¬ 
ics,  dectronics  and  computer  technology,  because  they  were  consid- 
md  “bourgeois”  sciences.  The  result  was  that  computer  activities 
were  almost  nil,  except  for  some  military  applicatkms. 

Yet  perestroika  may  require  computer  in  order  to  succeed.  In- 
formatioD  technology  in  the  period  frm  1986  to  1990  was  to  be  the 
key  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  plan  for  renewing  and  re¬ 
structuring  the  (XRmtiy’s  economy.  In  his  address  to  the  27th 


•  Brood  cultural  change  needed 
•  For  many,  colculators  are  high-tech 
•  There  Is  o  time  when  one  must  stort’ 
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Pvty  Congress.  Gorbachev  detailed  the  consadention  appears  to  have  been  given 
fofiowing  efements  of  his  plaa- Double  the  to  such  issues  as  employment  changes, 
telephone  system  by  -the  early  199(h,  computer  crimes,  shi^  in  the  nature  of 
complete  a  natiockal  computer  network,  property,  legal  definitions  of  computer 
introduce  computers  and  databases  at  all  tecfanol^  and  an  organiational  infra¬ 
levels  of  the  national  economy,  train  a  structure  losi4>port  computerisation, 
new  generatioo  of  Soviet  dtisens  as  com-  The  current  Soviet  image  seems  to  be 

puter-bterates  and  reorganize  the  USSR  that  computerisation  will  quickly  make 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  correct  the  na*  the  Soviet  system  more  rational  and  ef- 
lion's  computer  backwardness.  (ective.  One  official,  in  describing  bow  be 

My  suspicion  is  that  few,  if  any.  of  was  trying  to  restructure  ^  bank  to  fit 
these  goab  wdl  be  accomplished  soon,  with  perestroika,  said  that  the  U.S.  had 
Even  support  services  necessary  for  developed  some  80  to  90  years  ago  what 

j  y  he  was  trying  to  do 
t  now:  “Today,  we 

are  trying  to  invent 
a  bicyde  when  we 

^  really  need  a  spact 


necessary  to  combat  computerua lion. 

However,  the  ability  to  manipulate 
computers  may  be  an  incentive  for  these 
individuals  to  support  computers.  Once 
these  potential  enemies  find  out  about 
computer  manipulations  to  change  objec¬ 
tive  audits  of  their  work,  they  may  be¬ 
come  the  best  friends  of  computerization. 

Poor  communicadon.  Another  ob¬ 
stacle  to  computerisation  is  the  tack  of 
communication  among  organizations. 
The  centralisation  of  economic  planning, 
the  problems  in  telecommunications  and 
the  hierarchical  division  of  labor  make  it 
difficult  for  managers  to  support  comput¬ 
ers.  This  in  turn  will  undercut  the  control 
that  managers  have  over  their  own  jobs  as 
well  as  their  employees. 

Jvehi^.  There  is  a  This  lack  of  coordination  among  orga- 
time  when  one  nisations  and  even  departments  within 
must  start.  So  we  one  organization  has  also  caused  prob* 
begin.''  lems  in  the  manufacturing  of  computer 

equipment  and  software.  Ima^e  how  dif- 
Rpodblodu  ficult  it  would  be  to  develop  a  computer 
Besides  a  lack  of  system  without  bemg  able  to  be  informed 
computer  products  about  the  fidl  scope  of  the  organization 
and  an  infant  Indus-  andthenatureoftheinformationthatisto 
try.  other  prob-  be  processed. 

« T  •»  Ions  are  also  slow-  Widespread  emigration.  Compared 

•micheskaya  Gateta  ing  the  growth  of  with  just  a  few  years  ago.  many  more  pro- 
for  wliwn  thw  pM  computing  in  the  grammers  and  other  computer  experts 
Soviet  Union.  are  now  talking  about  wishing  to  emi- 

Managerial  grate.  A  Soviet  who  recently  came  to  the 
resistance.  Notable  obstacles  are  the  U.S.  told  me  that  many  of  his  technical 
many  “potential  enemies''  of  computer-  friends  have  given  up  on  the  USSR  and 
izatkm  —  people  who  have  a  stake  in  re-  want  to  leave.  Indeed,  a  significant  per¬ 
sisting  fiee  information  flow.  Their  large  tion  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigrants  are 
ranks  include  managers  have  sur-  computer  experts  who  are  fleeing  fix»n 
vived  in  their  positions  by  learning  how  to  open  anti-Semitism  both  in  (he  workplace 
manage  shrinkage  so  that  they  can  trade  and  on  the  street.  Some  non-Jewish  Sovi- 
with  other  managers  for  nee^  goods,  ets  are  seeking  joint  ventures  that  wfll  al- 
These  managers  understand  that  objec-  low  them  to  "visil'’  the  West.  The  loss  of 
tive  computers  can  cause  them  pn^Iems.  some  very  talented  people  will  restrict 

Kniilariy.  government  and  party  offi-  the  ability  oi  Soviet  society  to  advance 
dais  understand  that  computers  can  end  with  computerization, 
their  monopoly  on  information  distribu-  It  is  clear  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
tion  and  cause  them  serious  headaches  by  that,  while  there  is  an  absolute  need  for 
objectively  counting  units.  The  skills  that  computerization  to  make  the  market 
have  allowed  these  roanagers  and  officials  economy  function,  computerization  will 
(0  hold  on  to  their  offices  wiB  be  used  as  not  work  within  an  abacus-based  society 


Talk  with  Soviet 
users 


Network  connections  to 
and  from  the  USSR  are 
few  but  growing  all  the 
time.  Some  of  the 
choices  include  a  bulletin 
board  that  provides  electronic  mail 
and  teleconferencing  with  Soviet 
computer  users  called  the  SanFran- 
dsc^oscow  Teleport  located  at 
3276  Sacramento  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Calif.  94115  (415)  931-8500. 
Aiiother  connection  is  through 
cenet  via  Jeff  Sears,  (415)  923- 
0900. 

A  Russian  text  processing  mail¬ 
ing  list,  called  Rustex-L,  is  also 
available  It  is  administered  by  Di¬ 
mitri  Vuhs.  Department  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  City  Uruveraity  of  New 
York  Graduate  Center,  who  can  be 
contacted  at  DLV%CUNYVMS- 
1  .BITNET@cuDyvm.cuny.edu. 

An  exceOent  overview  of  Soviet 
technological  growth  is  provided  in 
a  book  entitled  Chip  in  the  Cur¬ 
tain:  Computer  Te^nolagy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  David  A  We&man. 
Washington,  D.C.,  National  De¬ 
fense  University  Press,  1989.(202) 
475-0948. 


without  major  changes.  Vfithout  carefully 
considered  legal  and  industrial  supports, 
computers  will  become  expensive  paper- 
wei^ts.  Whether  the  less  tangible  sup¬ 
ports  that  lay  the  foundation  for  comput¬ 
ers,  such  as  copyright  protections, 
privacy  and  even  basic  rommunications 
coonections,  will  be  achieved  ts  still  an 
open  question.  • 


There  have  already  been  com-  result  has  been  that  the  po^  manage-  13th  COM,  Pakistam  Brain.  Disk  Killer  will  be  an  onslaught  of  computer  crimes 

puter  crimes  and  vims  attada  ment  has  now  become  sensitized  to  that  andW-lS.  and  virus  attadn  in  the  near  future.  If 

in  the  US9t  Over  tbe  last  sev-  issue.”  (National  Academy  of  Econom-  Programs  available  to  combat  viruses  (and  when)  can  lead  to  oom- 

eral  years,  the  msnber  of  ind-  ksY,  "On  the  physical  side  (of  security],  are  Aidstest  by  Lozynky  and  Anti-Rot  puter  hnka^  of  even  a  mmimal  sort, 
dents  has  appeared  to  wcxeaae  we  dose  what  needs  to  be  dosed.  Some  and  Anti-Kor  by  Kotik.  Some  Western  the  types  of  crime  and  abuse  problems 
along  with  other  fonns  of  crime.  say  that  only  a  sentry  will  be  sufficient”  antivirus  programs  and  some  home-  that  ^ve  become  part  of  life  in  the  West 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  a  comput-  (A  Soviet  security  official);  "How  grown  versiofts  were  also  found  at  van-  will  be  found  m  the  US9^ 
er  virus  ip  the  USSR  occurred  in  1988  have  we  responded  to  viruses?  Up  until  ous  Soviet  sites.  A  mixture  of  homegrown  hackers, 

when  an  unidentffied  programmer  at  the  now  we  sttffv.”  (Institute  for  Informat-  It  is  noteworthy  that  viruses  are  in-  outsiders  and  even  some  business  tnan- 

(jocky  Aulomohde  Wkxks  on  the  Volga  ics  Problems  in  the  Infonnation  Sd-  creasing,  even  though  a  form  of  data  se-  agers  will  create  what  coidd  be  a  very 
River  was  charged  with  defiberstdy  us-  enoes  Department  of  the  Academy  of  curily  exists  in  the  Soviet  Udioq.  Thb  fearful  situation  for  the  Soviet  authori- 
mg  a  virus  to  shut  down  an  assembly  hne  Sciences  of  the  USSR).  security  is  of  the  most  bask  type:  It  is  ties.  Ifaiw  they  wiQ  respond  to  this  chal- 

tn  a  dispute  over  work  conditions.  The  Accordh^  to  various  Wiestemers,  pi-  largely  composed  of  guards  and  locked  lesge  ia,  to  a  large  degree,  based  on 
man  vms  convicted  under  Artade  206,  rated  software  aiQ  over  the  USSR,  and  doors  restricting  access  to  computer  what  authority  wiD  be  fimetioning  in  the 

the  so<aUed  boobganinn  taw.  which  the  Soviets  often  get  hit  with  viruses  rooms.  nearfuture. 

provides  for  a  jril  term  of  tq>  to  six  years  when  they  buy  these  "forbidden  fruits”  Other  simple  measures  are  used.  Dedsioos  about  irtat  infonnation  to 
for  “viobting  pubbe  order  in  a  coarse  via  the  Hong  Kong  or  Swisa  connec-  such  as  limiting  links  between  comput-  protect  and  bow  to  do  it  are  not  being 
manner  and  expressing  a  dear  disre-  tions.Aimmberafthe70lakownBulgar-  ers  and  systems  and  access  cootrob  to  developed  m  the  USSR  today.  Unfortu- 
spect  towardeodety.”  ian  viruses  also  appear  to  be  prevalent,  files.  Tt^  measures  are  br  fitxn  ade-  nately,  it  appears  that  these  decisions 

The  comments  about  viruses  heard  at  along  with  two  So^t  strains:  Victor  and  quite,  however,  given  the  pressure  to  will  be  put  off  there  as  they  were  in  the 

a  number  of  meetings  are  wmth  report-  avariaotoftbe  Vienoavirus.  acquire  axxl  distribute  microcomputers  U.S  for  too  kmg. 

mg:  "We  are  ready  to  meet  the  prob-  According  to  Arydi  Goretsicy  at  and  to  establish  networks.  Soviet  computerists,  both  in  state  en- 

letn.”  (Moscow  State  Uoiversity);  McAffee  Associates,  a  computer  securi-  What  makes  the  situation  worse  is  terprises  and  the  fledgfing  private  sec- 

ruses  -come  from  intenutional  ty  firm,  other  viruses  that  have  been  the  lack  of  trained  data  security  person-  tor,  can  learn  about  informatioo  security 
exchange  bst  some  day  soon  ome  from  coefirmed  by  Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro-  nel.  data  security  standards  and  tools,  from  U.S.  cqieriences.  The  main  asue 
here."  (NatMoal  Academy  of  Econoin-  pean  antiviral  programmers  include  the  data  security  supports  and,  in  scxne  in-  is  to  try  to  be  like  us  while  avoiding  the 
ics);  "The  USSR  recently  joined  IrXer-  following:  Yankee  Doodle.  Vacaina,  Mi-  stances  (but  not  in  others),  lack  of  many  problems  (indudmg  security  prob- 
poL  A  requirement  of  that  orgamsation  crosoftSS  (534),  Sunday,  Amstrad  or  knowledge  of  security  techniques  be-  lens)  that  we  devdoped  in  association 
is  that  member  states'  police  depart-  Pixel.  Disk  Killer  170X.  Stoned,  Rng  yood  bask  approaches.  withconqwterizatioo. 

ments  must  ensure  data  security.  The  Fbng,  Vienna,  Jerusalem,  Friday  the  Sadly,  it  appears  certain  that  there  SANFORD  SHERIZEN 
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^£;pg  Easingthepainwhenjobsarelost 


Peach  and  Apple  pie? 

Notctoss,  Ga.-based 
Peachtree  Software,  Inc., 
a  privately  held  purveyor  of 
accounting  st^ware  to  the 
IBM  Personal  Ccmputer  and 
compatible  market,  bought  it¬ 
self  a  big  slice  of  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  with  its  recent  acquisition 
of  Layered,  Inc.,  a  leading 
developer  <A  accounting  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Macintosh.  The  deal, 
terms  of  which  were  not  dis¬ 
closed,  will  land  Layered’s 
Boston-based  operations  in 
Norcross  as  a  l4achtree  divi¬ 
sion  headed  by  current  Lay¬ 
ered  President  Bill  Savoy. 


One  more  reason 

Aiming  at  complementing 
the  strength  its  current 
wide-area  network  applica¬ 
tions,  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
CompuServe,  Inc.  has  ac¬ 
quired  Microaolutions, 
Inc.,  a  local-area  network 
products  reseller  based  in 
Dallas.  In  what  is  becoming 
the  traditional  takeover  style 
for  CompAiserve  and  parent 
H&R  Block,  Inc.,  Microso¬ 
lutions’  85  employees  will  all 
be  retained,  and  ^e  company 
will  continue  to  be  headed  by 
President  Mark  Cuban  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
Martin  WoodaO.  Bnandal 
terms  were  not  disclosed. 
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When  cuts  must  be  made,  some  firms  are  giving  employees  more  than  just  a  pink  slip 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 

Laycrffs,  mergers  and  attrition 
—  these  words  strike  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  Iran  the 
lowly  chambers  of  clerical  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  lofty  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  corporate  elite.  In  these 
times,  no  one  is  sacred. 

During  the  recent  spate  of  comput¬ 
er  industry  restructurings  and  upb^- 
als,  what  —  if  anything  —  are  the  ma¬ 
jor  players  dtmg  to  ease  the  painful 
transition  process  for  their  employees? 

In  many  cases,  companies  are 
reaching  outside  their  organization  for 
help,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  outplace¬ 
ment  service  6nn.  When  The  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Co.  purchased  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  Arnica,  Inc.  last  year, 
aggressive  restructuring  plans  merged 
MSA's  Atlanta-based  operatioos  with 
D&B’s  Natick,  Mass.-based  McCor¬ 
mack  and  Dodge  group  to  create  a  new- 
entity  —  Dun  ami  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware.  The  move  forced  a  380-persoD 
reduction  in  the  combined  work  force, 
and  D&B  sought  outside  help  in  the 
form  of  Drake  Beam  Morin,  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
ternational  outplacement  services  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  Y(^ 

“We  chose  Drake  Beam  M<»in  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  their  international 
scope,”  said  Ron  McKenzie,  director 
of  human  resources  at  D&6  Software. 
"Though  most  of  our  work  force  re¬ 
duction  was  concentrated  in  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  and  Boston  areas,  it  affected  staff 
worldwide.  We  needed  a  company  that 
had  branch  offices  almost  everywhere 
and  that  could  help  our  employees  re¬ 
locate  within  their  own  area  wdteoever 
possible.” 

Drake  Beam  provided  D&B  Soft¬ 
ware  with  two  different  programs:  ooe 


The  outplacement  market  at  a  glance 


Fregueni,  end  ts^en  Masstve,  work^trce  redntlions 
in  other  imdnstries  are  making  the  once-miniscnle  < 
ontplocement  sector  mto  a  hoomtonm 


•  Outplacement  services  market  ^  y  'a 

currently  valued  at  approximaldy  fl  " 

$460  million  more  than  twice  the  nze  of  the  estimUed  market  a  year  ago 

•  Sotne  225  firms  currently  make  up  the  market,  compared  with  approximately 
100  in  1984  and  an  estimated  40  in  1980 

•  The  standard  fee  charged  by  reputable  outplacement  firms  is  15%  of  a 
departing  emploj^’s  salary;  for  group  outplacement  services,  a  firm  will 
negotiate  rates  with  the  customer  company,  tailored  to  the 
circumstances  prevailing  and  the  services  provided 


offering  individualized  counsding  ser¬ 
vices  for  senior  management  person¬ 
nel  and  the  other  providing  seminars 
for  the  general  sta£,  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  transition  process  and  ex¬ 
plore  ahemate  career  paths.  At  the  tq>- 
per-management  ievd,  Drake  Beam 
also  provided  counseling  services  to 
empl^ees'  spouses  and  offered  a  pro¬ 
gram  by  whidi  a  relocated  executive,  if 
not  happy  with  his  or  her  new  position 
within  six  months,  could  return  to  the 
counselor  for  alternative  irfacement. 

Dwnpcuts 

Prior  to  its  purchase  by  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc..  Westwood. 
Mass.-based  Cullioet  Software,  Inc. 
went  through  several  waves  of  work 
force  reductions  in  a  fut^  attempt  to 
turn  company  finances  around.  During 
the  downsizing  maneuvers,  Cullinet 
contracted  with  Hurst  Associates  in 
Boston  for  assistance. 

In  addition  to  providing  emfdoyee 
counsding.  outpUcemeot  seminars,  a 
career  resource  center  and  vocatiooa] 
testing.  Ikirst  instructed  managers  on 
appn^iriate  ways  to  conduct  termina¬ 


tion  interviews  —  by  focusing  on  the 
concerns  of  the  departing  emidoyee  in 
a  prafessiona]  and  humane  manner. 

“Many  managers  inadvertently 
take  a  qidck,  chimsy,  let's-get-it-over- 
witb  approach,”  said  George  J.  Stiles, 
president  of  the  Career  Re-Directions 
divisioo  at  Hurst.  "They  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  emplo)^  is  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  state  of  sbodc,  and  they  need 
to  know  what  the  next  st^  is,  and  that 
includes  providing  infonnatioa  on  in¬ 
come,  severance  and  outplacement  as¬ 
sistance.” 

Some  companies  have  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  by  creating  employee  services  or- 
ganizatkms  in-house.  When  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  laid  off  approximately 
400  employees  in  January,  the  vendor 
set  up  a  transition  center  near  its  Cu- 
pertiM.  Calif.,  headquarters. 

‘The  bottom  half  of  the  building 
was  devoted  to  60  or  so  offices  with 
telephones,  personal  computers  and 
support  equipamt  for  resume  writ¬ 
ing,”  said  Ylonda  Davis,  an  Apple 
^Kdresworoan.  "We  also  had  a  job- 
posdng  room,  and  we  created  a  <hta- 
ContinuedonpageT? 
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EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Goldberg  takes  Image  Business  Systems  helm 


Fanner  Adapeo  Chanman  Jay  N.  Gold* 
berg  is  the  new  president  and  dad  exec- 
>uthre  officer  of  New  York-based  software 
vendor  Image  Buameaa  Syatenw 
Corp.  A  2^year  industry  veteran  adio 
started  he  career  with  IBM  aixl  qwnt 
nearly  two  decades  at  the  bead  of  a  |vo- 
*  fessiooal  services  firm  be  founded.  Gold¬ 
berg  most  recently  served  as  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Money  Management  Sys¬ 
tems.  Image  Systems  is  private¬ 

ly  owned  by  its  employees  and  a  group  of 
investors,  mduding  ffiM. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  appointed  Den¬ 


nis  M.  l^k  CEO  of  its  Santa  Monica. 
Cabf.-based  subsidiary,  Interactive  Sya- 
tema  Corp..  purveyor  of  Unbc-based 
products  a^  services  to  OEMs  and  re¬ 
sellers.  I^ck.  who  has  speiA  the  past  two 
years  as  an  independent  marketing  and 
management  consultant,  is  former  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  workstatioa  vendor  Sa¬ 
ber  Techncriogy  Corp. 

Former  Xerax  Corp.  executive  Arthur 
Lipcoo  has  signed  on  as  the  head  of 
Technology’s  flagship  terminal 
business,  replacing  acting  head  I^ul 
MclntiFe.  As  senior  vice-president  and 


general  manager,  Upton  —  a  19-year  Xe¬ 
rox  veteran  v4)o  spent  the  past  d^de  in 
operating  group  executive  positions  — 
report  to  li^se  President  Daniel  Wi. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  named 
Jacques  A.  Clay  as  general  manager  of 
HP’s  Perscmal  C^puter  Group,  replac¬ 
ing  Robert  L.  Puette.  who  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Apple 
USA.  Clay  previously  was  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  company’s  Grenoble,  France, 
Psrsonal  Computer  Division.  HP  also  said 
it  win  relocate  the  I^rsonal  Computer 
Group’s  headquarters  to  Grenoble. 


Global  digital 
networiiontap 

BY  KEITH  NEWMAN 

ax}NiM$sanna 


AUCKLAND,  New  Zealand  ^  A  self¬ 
managing,  self-healing,  intdligent  digital 
network  is  being  developed  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  global  businesses. 

AT&T,  in  assodatkm  with  other  major 
telecommumcatioas  companies,  is  spear¬ 
heading  the  system  and  has  invested 
more  than  $B.85  billion  during  the  past 
three  years  to  accelerate  digitiaation  of 
the  network.  All  of  the  traffic  on  its  do¬ 
mestic  switched  network  will  be  digital 


N'ctv  \txi  can  escape  the  CCTifines  of  ynur  sv’stem 
and  nevCT  get  caught 

When  an  or^nizaticn  runs  off  in  everj'  direction, 
ift  hard  fcr  its  systems  to  keep  up-e^iecially  since 
IBM  channels  can’t  reach  bQOTd  a  fevv  hundred  feet 

Nehvtxk  Systems’  channel  extension  femily  CA«r- 
comes  the  {feiysical  limits  cf  IBM  diannels.  It  h^  jou 
arrange  systems  accord!^  to  business  needs,  not 
,  technical  specs.  So  you  can  make 
.channel  cainectiais  to  all  kinds 
of  peripherals,  computers,  and 
'  netwote  almost  anywhere  with 
"no  peifemance  loss. 

"  Our  channel  extenskxi  femilj'  is  big  enough  to  let 
you  start  at  any  level  and  grw'  fiom  there.  And  its 
design  is  qsen-ended,  so  you  wait  get  trapped  hy¬ 
oid  technclogy  in  the  future. 

Unleash  the  M  potential  cf  your  ^-sterns.  Call  us 

at  1-800-338-0122  t  _ _ _  r  . 

y*y  Network  Systems. 


this  year. 

'lius  worldwide  intelligeitt  network  in- 
corpOTates  electroiiic  switching  sy^ems 
that  permit  the  network  to  heal  itself. 
Half  the  technical  professumals  at  AT&T 
BeD  Laboratories  are  devdoping  strft- 
ware  to  ensure  it  wiD  meet  quality,  speed, 
di^^rsity  and  reliai^ty  demands,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tl^  company. 

Hie  demand  for  sttftware-defined  net¬ 
works  is  an  example  of  user  appetite  for 
more  control,  said  AT&T  New  Zealand 
communicatioQS  managing  dtrectm*  Don 
Congdofi,  and  AT&T  is  already  branching 
out  horn  its  dedicated  multinational  net¬ 
works  to  int^rated  virtual  networks  to 
meet  this  need. 

He  cited  General  Electric  Co.’s  worid- 
wide  private  network  as  offer^  a 
glimpse  of  future:  ’That  network  will  car¬ 
ry  voice,  images  and  ndeo  to  bnk  1,400 
offices  in  25  countries  on  six  continents. " 

Global  corporations  want  a  consistent 
set  of  interfaces  so  that  their  employees 
do  not  have  to  learn  a  new  system  every 
time  they  move  firom  country  to  country 
as  well  as  in  order  to  oBer  a  consistent, 
high-level  service  at  competitive  prices 
without  dealing  with  multiple  telephone 
companies,  Congdon  sakL 

“Advanced  communications  technol¬ 
ogy  has  made  it  possible  for  any  company 
to  market  products  and  services  any¬ 
where.  As  private  networks  have  become 
more  (xmiplex,  net  management  func¬ 
tions  have  become  a  costly  nightmare  (or 
many  users.”  be  said. 

According  to  Congdon,  different  carri¬ 
ers  are  at  different  stages  of  devek^ 
ment.  “Tblecmn  New  Zealand  has  been  at 
the  forefront  d  these  trends  and  in  many 
ways  has  become  the  model  for  others  to 
foItow,''hesaid. 

Telecom  New  Zealand’s  move  firxn  a 
Postal  Telephone  and  Telegraph  author¬ 
ity  to  a  private  corporation  is  being  looked 
at  with  “keen  interest’’  in  Australia,  Sin¬ 
gapore.  South  Korea  and  other  places 
outside  the  I^ci&c,  Congdm  said.  “Major 
telephone  companies  of  the  I^dfic  recc^- 
niae  they  must  woik  cooperatively  to 
overctxne  standards  issues,  diverse  inter¬ 
ests  and  difficulties  in  coon^tion.” 

The  Integrated  Services  Distal  Net¬ 
work  (ISDN),  for  example,  has  gone  from 
an  exotic  concept  to  a  reality  and  will  be 
available  from  343  U.S.  locations  on  the 
AT&T  netwoik  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“Earlier  this  year,  Japan’s  I^D  and 
NTT  linked  with  AT&T  to  connect  New 
York.  Tt^cyo  and  [Osaka,  Japan)  in  the 
first  demonstration  of  commerdaUy  avail- 
aUe  international  ISDN  aiq)ticatioos.  The 
U.S.  also  has  links  with  the  UK  and 
France,’ ’  Congdon  said. 
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Jobs 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  75 

base  of  available  positioos  based  on  calls 
we  received  from  outside  oooipanies/’ 
Davis  said  she  handled  between  30  and  40 
inquiries  from  interested  hardware  and 
software  companies  within  three  days  ctf 
Af^'s  announcement. 

Control  Data  Corp.  also  marches  to  the 
beat  of  the  “do'it-yoursdf’  drum.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  Minneapc^based  onpo- 
ratkm  has  s(dd  off  sevei^  of  its  major  divi¬ 
sions,  resulting  in  a  sizaUe  work  force 
reduction:  Tlie  company  went  ftoro 
33,500enqrioyeesin  1983to  18,000  em¬ 
ployees  by  the  end  of  1989. 

Fm*  those  focing  involuntary  layoffs, 
CDC  provided  a  host  of  in-house  transi- 
tkm  services.  These  were  available  to  aO 
(fisplaced,  fuD-tjroe  employees  at  all  levels 
and  included  a  three-day  job  search  semi¬ 
nar,  one-on-(Nie  assistance  from  a  job 
coach,  retraining  or  skins  upgrading  tnfor- 

Soften" 
the  blow 

When  i  wxfc  loFoe  re- 
doctioQ  anwan  aaer- 
is  there  any- 
thiDg  a  y  cn 
do  m  advance  to  adti- 
gate  the  damage  to  imidnyngi  ~ 
bodk  ootgaiBg  ^  renaiBinK  ~  and 
coatcnare,  iri»al  too  oftao  ieal  the 
fahoot  of  rey  severe  cnpocate  dto- 
rvptkai? 

Fleaty,  acooedng  to  George 
Stflea,  pieiideat  of  the  Career  Ro- 
Directiooi  dNinoD  at  Boatfli^^aaed 
HmtAaaocittea. 

•  Get  top  iwanigriimt  iavefved 
with  the  **^r*^***w*ar 
early  ktepaae. 

•  Before  the  ev>^  traio  al  aaiBag- 
era  and  aoperviaore  io  noal 
tfigaified,  coat^aaaioBate,  proles 
waal  way  to  haadk  tfafa  dWindr 
eveat.**  b  a  teo-  to  three  hour 

j  «  «-  -  --tj  -  -  —  ■  -  —  -« 

wonauopk  oe  aaaii  Bwngera  ano 
•upcrviMff  caa  be  daed  hi  to  the 
poaaftfe  ingict  of  the  work  Ibroe 
rednftinw  ob  variona  aagoma  of 
the  cwaporate  popolalioB  aod 
schooled  ia  the  moat  appropriate 
Mwi  leapouaee  to 

tfaatDbbtariae. 

•  lYin  -■■■§■"  aad  auparviaora 
on  the  nature  and  scope  ii  al  out- 
servioee  that  wV  be 
avaflride  to  Acted  employera 
Stflea  adviaea  doing  tfab  at  dore  to 
the  actnri  anDotBcemeot  aa  poari- 
hle,  to  toe  tone  in  which 

moon  hence,  wiaiety  —  are 

ftdytotoread. 

•  On  the  day  of  the  aanouDcement, 
have  uutpiii.eiiieia  oonadtaats  on 
the  fnaitoes.  'Tf  afhctod  eoptoy^ 
eaa  get  pntoeta  hiaCend  of  people, 
the  better  chance  ii  thnt  they  won’t 
avai  themaelvea  of  al  of  the  aer- 
vkea  that  have  been  put  in  piaoe  lor 
them,**  Stoea  aaid.  h  addWon,  he 
said,  ”tfai7  won’t  get  to  ventiate 
tbdr  fe^^'*  The  opportud^  to 
do  the  Idler,  he  added,  k  arpong  toe 
noat  vahtofale  acrvioea  provided. 
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ANY  MANAGERS  inadvertently  take  a  quick, 
clumsy,  let’s-get-it-over-with  approach.  They  have 
to  remember  that  the  employee  is  in  a  tremendous 
state  of  shock,  and  they  need  to  know  what  the  next  step  is.” 


GEORGE  J.  STILES 
HURST  ASSOCIATES 


mation  and  emdoyment  oppmtunity  data 
from  mwe  than  1 ,000  firms.  Acconbng  to 
CE>C,  80%  of  the  indiriduals  affected  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  vrbo  participated  in 
the  program  found  new  jobs. 

Eiriity  percent  seems  to  be  the  going 
rate.  George  Stiles  repented  toat  80%  of 
Cullinet’s  emirioyees  found  positions 


within  60  days  of  the  layoff.  But  what  of 
the  remaining  20%?  “Notlaag's  perfect  in 
these  situatioos.  You  try  to  do  the  best 
you  can.”  McKenzie  said. 

A  company’s  best  is  not  always 
enouri^  "Other  than  attending  a  one-day 
seminar  provided  by  Drate  Beam.  I  was 
very  much  on  my  own,”  sak)  a  former  Me- 


Connadc  ft  Dodge  employee  who  re¬ 
quested  aDouymity.  ’'Tte  company  was 
cauriR  off-guard,  and  DftB’a  own  penoo- 
al  company  support  was  bddng.  liie  sup¬ 
port  was  not  in  pboe  vtoen  the  merger 
took  place  [see  story  below),  and  there 

WM  wry  tiHU  ifUi»rrnmp»ny  mnwiMiira. 

tkm  with  rrierence  to  job  svaffabttty. 
etc,  after  that”  Nevertheless,  many 
oooqMoy  representatives  said,  as  work 
force  reduc^  becomes  a  toct  of  Hfe  in 
toe  business  comnuBBty,  outpbormfaa 
services  with  aO  their  imperfectkns  are  a 
quuCtmi  improvement  over  the  atterna- 
tive.  ’The  questioo  we  asked  ourselves 
when  patting  these  programs  together 
was,  whit  would  I  do  in  this  mstance?” 
McKetoie  said.  ”We  try  to  take  the  hu¬ 
man  approach.” 
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AE^  ACCUNET  T1.5.  Ws  as 


when  it  comes  toTl.5,  a  lot  of  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a  pipe.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  other  provider  offers  a  safety  net  like  the  one  you 
get  with  AT&T’s  ACCUNET  T1.5. 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is  ACCUNET  T1.5? 
Our  monitoring  and  maintenance  are  so  advanced, 
we  actually  set  the  standards  for  high  performance 
in  the  industiy: 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of  our  lines, 
we  give  you  more  ways  to  get  your  traffic  out  of  harm’s 


way  With  over 70,000  digital  miles  and  more  than  450 
points  of  presence,  our  routing  diversity  capability  far 
surpasses  that  of  our  competition. 

With  ACCUNET  T1.5,you  can  also  get  built-in,  end- 
to-end  protection  features*  that  automatically  switch 
your  traffic  to  a  backup  channel  in  the  event  that  one 
of  your  lines  degrades. 

We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  reliability  and 
performance  of  ACCUNET  T1.5  that  we’re  willing  to 
offer  it  with  a  guarantee.  And  that’s  something  else  you 


*NttNcrk  PiwwJCii  CapiMity  opton  not  in  ■»  locaPons. 


close  as  you  can  get  to  risk-free. 

can’t  get  any  where  else. 

So  look  before  you  leap  into T1.5.  You  could  save 
your  company  a  lot  of  downtime. 

Reliability.  v\ 

Another  AISS'  advantage.  ^ 

For  more  information  about  ACCUNET  T1.5  and 

ACCUNET network  management  products,  call  your 

AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  149. 

AnsT 

The  right  choice. 
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Bull  HN  expands  while  parent  firm  plans  cutbacks 

rvcai  ivniQArir  ment  earlier  this  rooath  to  pur-  the  coming  year.  size  throughout  the  year. 

Hooejrwefl  Federal  Syv  David  Dotbch,  executive  Terms  of  the  agreement  with 

-  terns,  Inc.  (HFSD  frra  vice-presideot  of  corporate  rela-  Honeywell  were  not  disclosed, 

EULLERICA,  Mass.  —  Dubbing  Hooeywdl.  Inc.  tkns,  said  the  maiority  of  layofis  but  a  knowledgeable  industry 

the  actioD  a  "further  demoistra-  Bdl  HN  also  confirmed  last  ^  occur  in  Europe.  While  the  source  pegged  the  purchase  at 
tk»  of  its  to  the  week  that  its  French  corporate  ifra  currently  has  no  (dans  to  re-  just  under  $100  millkHi.  The 

United  States  market,"  BuD  HN  parent,  Groupe  Bull,  plans  to  re-  duce  its  stateside  staff,  Dodich  pact  is  subject  to  final  negotia- 
Informatioa  Systems,  Inc.  duce  its  work  force  by  as  many  as  did  not  rule  out  that  possUxli^  as  tkm  of  definitive  agreements  and 
readied  a  prehminary  agree-  3,000  employees  worldwide  in  the  company  continues  to  down-  other  approvals.  Upon  closing, 
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McLean,  Va.-based  HFSI  will  be 
operated  as  a  vdioUy  owned  sub- 
skharydBuUHN. 

Marina  Young,  president  oi 
IDC  Washington,  I^.  said  the 
acquisition  ^es  Bull  HN  a  toe- 
bdd  on  the  huge  federal  market 
for  Unix-Biased  systems  and  sys¬ 
tems  integration  services  and 
will  likely  lead  it  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  arena  as  well  She  also 
said  Honeywell’s  expertise  in  se¬ 
cure  hardware  is  needed  in  Bull 
HN’s  European  markets. 

HFSI  currently  provides  sys¬ 
tems  integration,  marketing, 
oxnputer  [ntiducts  and  technical 
services  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  prime  oxitractOTS.  The  unit 
em{rioys  a{qnxndmately  1,600 
people  and  piosted  1989  sales  of 
$274  milboo. 

Bull  HN  reported  revenue  of 
$2.1  UIlkMi  in  1989.  The  firm 
has  more  than  17,000  employ¬ 
ees,  with  8,100  of  them  bas^  in 
theU.S. 

Bull  HN  said  that  with  Hon¬ 
eywell,  it  is  seeking  all  necessary 
U.S.  govemmoit  approvals  for 
the  transactkm.  HFSI  will  be 
erated  under  the  terms  d  a 
pvoxy  arrangement  because  of 
BuD  HN’s  foreign  ownership. 
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How  big  is  it? 

Anytme  looking  to  iw  a  dol¬ 
lar  value  on  the  French  com¬ 
puter  hardware  market  had 
better  prepare  for  frustra¬ 
tion.  Even  experts  differ — 
by  billions.  International 
Data  C<Mp.  Euit^  (IDC) 
estimated  that  French  com¬ 
puter  users  wiU  spend  $17.4 
laltion  on  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  this  year.  The  Die- 
bold  Group,  Inc.,  however, 
pegged  the  figure  at  $22  bil¬ 
lion.  IBM  Prance’s  estimate 
was  $26  t^on.  By  how 
much  is  the  market  growing? 
Accenting  to  IBM  France, 
14.6%  annually  between 
1989  and  1993;  according  to 
IDC,  by  12%. 


Mil 
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Hie  new  Ibrsaw  pact 

Under  an  agreement  signed 
earlier  this  month,  Pbland 
will  be  free  to  impent  U.S. 
hi^-techndogy  piroducts  de¬ 
nied  to  its  former  Omunu- 
nist  rulers.  The  way  was 
paved  by  the  June  decision  of 
the  Coordinating  Commit¬ 


tee  for  Multilateral  Ex¬ 
port  Controls  to  scrap  the 
linuts  on  U.S.  exports  to  I\>- 
land,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  provided  the  coun¬ 
tries  agreed  to  allow  (m-site 
checks  and  not  put  Western 
equipNnent  to  m^tary  use. 
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A  boost  for  advanced  tech  R&D 

Commerce  Dept,  program  will  support  industry-led  projects 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
Advanced  Techn<^gy  Program, 
launched  last  month  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  may 
be  the  closest  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  gets  to  an  “industri¬ 
al  policy." 

Mandated  by  Congress  in  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi¬ 
tiveness  Act  (rf  1988,  the  pr^ 
gram  will  provide  financial  aid 
to  industry-led  re¬ 
search  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  The 
start-up  budget  is 
$10  million,  but  Con¬ 
gress  envisions  a 
budget  that  would 
leap  to  $100  million 
in  fiscal  1991. 

In  essence,  the 
Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogy  Program  allov^ 

U.S.  businesses  and 
joint  ventures  to 
compete  for  govem- 
ntenl  grants  for  R&D  projects. 
Industry  (»x>posals,  due  Se^.  24 
for  the  current  round,  be 
judged  on  whether  they  have 
technical  merit  and  the  potential 


to  boost  U.S.  productivity  and 
economic  growth. 

Adhering  to  administration 
policy,  the  program  rules 
strewed  that  grants  will  be  limit¬ 
ed  tb  R&D  on  “pre-compclitive 
generic  technologies,"  which 
are  technologies  (such  as  high- 
temperature  superconductors) 
that  are  m  an  eaHy  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  could  be  used  for 
a  broad  range  of  products  or  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  agency  said  the  grants 
will  help  industry 
overcome  “techni¬ 
cal  choke  points"  — 
that  is,  technical  bar¬ 
riers  currently  bold¬ 
ing  up  progress  in 
high-risk  technology 
fields.  The  program 
will  help  Industry 
“through  the  lath 
oratory  prototype 
stage."  but  it  will 
leave’  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerda) 
products  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

“This  adminisiration  believes 
the  federal  government  should 
avoid  'picking  winners  and  los¬ 
ers’  but  instead  should  foster  an 


industry^led  strategy  for  com¬ 
petitiveness,"  the  C^ommerce 
Department  said. 

The  Advanced  Technology 
Program  —  which  has  vigonxis 
support  among  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  Ctmgress  —  « 
the  first  high-profile  program 
from  tbe  (Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment's  new  unit  in  charge  of 
technology  policy,  the  Technol¬ 
ogy  Administration. 

Judging  from  the  program 
rules,  tbe  Technology  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  tbe  job  of  carefully 
steering  a  course  between  the 
administration's  opposition  to 
government  subsk^  for  com¬ 
mercial  technology  and  Con¬ 
gress'  desire  for  a  more  activist 
technology  pdkry. 

Steering  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministratioo  is  Robert  M.  White, 
a  computer  industry  technolo¬ 
gist  who  was  nominated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush  to  serve  as  the  first 
undersecretary  for  technology. 
He  was  confirmed  by  tbe  U.S. 
Senate  in  April. 

Wiite  had  been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Microeiedronics  aiMl 
C^puter  Technology  Corp.,  an 
industry  coosortrum  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  directed  the  ad- 


Und»rs*cr«tary 

White 


Rules  of  the  game 


The  Commerce  Depsrtment'a  new  Advanced  Tedmot- 
ogy  Program  prenidea  grants  for  R&D  projecta  on 
Qedgtmg  technologies  with  broad  applicatiaiia.  Tbe 
agency's  Technology  Administration  reoenUy  tamed 
the  following  rules  for  the  program: 

•  Grants  to  individual  firms  are  finked  to  $2  miBion  over  three 
years. 

•  Grams  to  joint  ventures  are  liimted  either  to  cases  where  fed¬ 
eral  aid  b  needed  to  form  a  oonsortium  quickly  or  in  adiich  an  ex¬ 
isting  consortium  plans  to  pursue  ■  new  ares  of  R&O.  The  dollar 
amount  is  Innited  only  by  the  budget,  but  tbe  federal  aid  must  be 
less  than  50%  of  tbe  venture’s  budget. 

•  No  direct  funding  wiQ  be  provided  to  universities  or  govem- 
meot  organizations  they  may.  however,  participate  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  joint  venture. 

The  sccgie  of  ledioologies  covered  by  tbe  program.  aArnis- 
tered  by  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  in  Gaithersburg.  Md..  appears  unlimited.  The  depart¬ 
ment  had  planned  to  restrict  tte  program  to  technology  areas  in 
which  tbe  NIST  has  expertise,  but  that  provision  was  dropped  in 
the  final  rules.  Application  kits  are  available  by  calbig  (301) 
975-5187. 

MITCH  BETTS 


vinetd  computing  technology 
program.  Previously,  he  was 
chief  technical  officer  at  (^ontn^ 
Data  Corp.  and  principat  scien¬ 
tist  at  Xerox  Corp.'s  Alto 
Research  Center. 

White  and  coogressioiul  sup¬ 
porters  say  they  hope  tbe  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Program 


grows  to  become  the  dvdian 
equivalent  of  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Prefects  Agen¬ 
cy.  Tbe  actual  bud^  for  the 
program  will  be  determined  by 
tbe  ongoing  negotiations  to  re¬ 
duce  the  federal  budget  deficit 
and  the  resulting  appropriations 
bOkfor  fiscal  1991. 


Eastern  Bloc  trade  must  clear  financing  hurdles 

Despite  liberalized  export  controls.  Western  firms  see  difficulties  ahead  in  gaining  market  share 


BY  LOTHAR  CRIES 
and  UNDA  LEWIS 

IDCNEW5SE3IVKI 


PARIS  —  Not  since  tbe  end  of 
World  Vlkr  n  has  a  political  event 
aroused  as  much  hope,  even  eu¬ 
phoria.  in  economic  circles  as  did 
last  winter's  collapse  of  Commu¬ 
nist  regtmes  in  Eakern  Europe. 

Today,  tbe  euphoria  has  pv- 
en  way  to  a  lull  and  even  a  certain 
apprehension.  Some  analysts  are 
peisiinistic;  for  instance,  the 
French  Observatory  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Circumstances  (OFCE). 
bdkves  that  French  companies 
win  continue  to  have  difficulty 
acquiring  Eastern  European 
roaitet  share. 

Most  players  are  now  aware 
that  returns  on  investments  will 
take  much  longer  than  expect^, 
given  the  difficuhy  of  financing 
contracts  in  these  countries  and 
the  often  strict  export  controls 
to  the  East  enforc^  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  Multi- 
lateral  Eiqiort  Controls  (Cocom). 
About  59%  of  the  81. 000  export 
authorizations  given  to  U.S. 
firms  last  year  were  reportedly 
superfluous. 

Cocom  controls  were  particu¬ 
larly  strict  in  tbe  computer  sec¬ 
tor.  where  it  is  forbid^  to  ex¬ 
port  computers  with  ivocessing 
power  greater  than  that  of  an  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80286-based  personal 


computer. 

However,  at  a  Cocom  meet¬ 
ing  held  here  in  June,  attendees 
agreed  to  end  all  export  controls 
on  personal  computers  up  to  a 
so-called  processing  data  rate 
(PDR)  of  275  bit/sec.,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  an  80386-based  PC.  It 
will  be  up  to  Cocom  members  to 
decide  whether  to  license  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  PDR  of  450.  Cocm 
is  expected  to  consider  licensing 
sales  of  computers  with  a  PDR  of 
up  to  l.OOO,  which  would  cover 
more  pow^ul  minicomputers 
and  some  mainframes. 

Tbe  Soviet  PC  installed  base 
is  estinuted  at  between  5(X>,000 
and  I  millioo  units,  com|»red 
with  about  40  miUion  in  the  U.S. 
Tbe  situatkm  is  reportedly  not 
much  better  in  Moscow’s  former 
satellite  countries. 

Evkleoce  of  this  liberalization 
of  export  curbs  is  already  appar¬ 
ent:  U.S.  authorities  have  given 
Control  Data  Corp.  tbe  go-ahead 
to  deliver  six  large  Cyber  962 
systems,  worth  about  $32  md- 
liM,  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
sterns  are  to  be  used  for  nucle¬ 
ar  plant  security  —  at  Qierno- 
by],  for  example. 

According  to  IBM's  West 
(German  subsidiary,  the  coi^t- 
er  market  in  East  Ormany  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  explode  in  the  next  10 
years  and  be  worth  aboutS21  bd- 
tkm  by  2000.  compared  wHb 


$1.8  bQlion  last  year.  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary  and  Pdand  are 
seeking  preferential  treatment 
fromCoc^ 

However,  most  £urop^n  and 
U.S.  computer  suppliers  did  not 
wait  for  either  tbe  June  Cocom 
meeting  or  the  fall  of  Compxu- 
nism  to  move  into  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  1987.  the  U.S..  Japan.  UK, 
France,  Italy  and  W^  (kraiany 
exported  hi^teeb  products 
w(^  about  $1.12  billion  to 
those  countries.  A  third  of  this 
amount,  or  $374  nuBioo,  came 
from  computer  systema  sales; 
50%  of  that  figure  was  generat¬ 
ed  by  West  German  firms. 

Soviwtf  ssirriiig 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  foreign 
companies  are  also  seeing  the 
stirring  of  near-dormant  opera¬ 
tions.  IBM’s  Moacow  o&x,  for 
instance,  has  been  open  since  the 
fnid-19708  but  has  generated 
very  little  business  to  date. 

However,  IBM  Senior  Execu¬ 
tive  Midiad  Armstrong’s  April 
visit  to  Soviet  Prime  Minb^ 
Nicold  Ry^ov  in  Moscow 
proved  fruitiuL  IBM  recently  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  with  tbe 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Education  to 
debvef  13.000 PCs. 

Reportedly  worth  between 
$10  ndliioD  ^  $20  miOion,  this 
contract  is  only  a  drop  in  the 


bucket  conqnred  with  the  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  West  Germany’s 
Siemens  AG  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  a  year  ago.  Under  that 
pact.  Sietneos  wdl  supply  tbe 
USSR  with  300.000  PCs  valued 
at  $880  mdlion.  Although 
com  has  cleared  the  deal,  it  has 
been  delayed  by  a  lack  of  appro¬ 
priate  financing  even  a  year  after 
tbe  agreement  was  signed. 

Nor  is  the  Soviet  Unioo  re¬ 
stricting  ftsetf  to  tbe  big.  estab- 
hsbed  firms.  Ear&er  this  month. 
Atlantahased  Craftsman  Elec- 
tTonics.  Inc.,  a  l-year-old  compa¬ 
ny  that  buys  computer  manufre- 
turers'  excess  inventory  and 
selk  it  at  a  diacouot.  signed  on  to 
supply  tbe  Soviet  Unkm  with 
30.0<K)  personal  computers  ^ 
mostly  IBM  l^rsonal  Computer 
ATs — and  rdated  equipoiM  to 
be  used  in  the  Soviet  ed^tional 
system.  Tbe  Soviet  Union  will 
pay  Craftsman  the  $51  million 
contract  price  in  U.S.  dollars 
through  a  loon  from  a  European 
bank,  according  to  ^afrsman . 

A  significam  difikulty  of  do¬ 
ing  business  with  former  Com¬ 
munist  countries  involves  the  fi- 
nandog  of  contracts.  Now  that 
Cocom  has  relaxed  export  con¬ 
trols.  tbe  lack  of  financial  re¬ 
sources,  espedaOy  in  convert- 
Me  currencies,  is  the  major 
barrier  for  bosneas  with  the 
East  Bloc  East  (krmany.  which 


has  had  a  coovertMe  currency  in 
the  Deutschmark  since  July  1,  is 
tbe  only  exception. 

IBM,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  il3  PC  ddiveries  will  be  paM 
for  in  doDars.  To  aDevtate  hard 
currency  probiems.  other  ven¬ 
dors.  such  as  France's  Groupe 
Bull  and  Digital  Equipmem 
Corp.,  prefer  to  set  up  joint  ven¬ 
tures  with  local  firn^  Bull  has 
created  the  joint  venture  Hon- 
garian  Fren^  Computer  Co. 
with  Hungary's  Videoton. 

Long>t»nm  profit 

Focusing  on  rnaiketing  and  as¬ 
sembling  computer  systems,  this 
new  cooqiany  is  expected  to  root 
several  hundred  mSbon  francs  in 
tnvestments  and  be  profitable  in 
tbe  long  term.  Nonethdesa.  Bull 
hopes  to  multiply  its  turnover  in 
Eakern  Europe  during  the  next 
three  years. 

According  to  the  firm,  reve¬ 
nue  is  expected  to  total  $150 
miBioo  in  1993,  compared  with 
about  $15  railfioo  in  1989. 

DEC,  the  first  major  U.S. 
manufacturer  to  venture  so 
openly  into  Eastern  European 
mork^  has  abo  created  a  joint 
company  with  a  Hungarian  en- 
terp^.  More  modest  than 
BuB's  project.  DECs  investment 
totals  about  $2  ouBioo. 

Texas  InstTuments.  Inc.  has 
abo  decided  to  set  up  an  offire  in 
Budapest,  from  wtudi  it  wiD 
“evahate  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  tbe  Hunprian,  Fbbsfa  and 
(^zecboslovakiin  markets,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  firm. 
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COMPUIER  CAREERS 


Hie  No.  1  life  cycle  mthod 

Demand  is  ^id for  specialists  in  information  engineering  development 


BYSHEXYLKAY 

9V3AL1DCV 


As-caoputer-aided  soft' 
ware  engmening 
catdies  ooe  pra6dency 
in  the  development 
methods  that  CASE 
took  support  should  serve  tidar* 
matioo  systems  pnrfrwrimtah 
wen.  One  of  the  most  popular 
methods  is  infonnatiofl  engi* 
oeering. 

The  number  d  people  prac- 
bcmg  nformation  eogineering 
has  more  than  doid)ied  in  the 
past  two  years,  according  to  sev¬ 
eral  recruiters.  Among  consult¬ 
ing  and  aoftware  companies  spe- 
fiaHfing  in  the  held,  the  growth 
has  been  more  rapid. 

A  study  issued  last  month  by 
Case  Research  Corp.  in  BeDe- 
voe.  Whsh..  &Dds  inforination  en¬ 
gineering  to  be  the  most  popular 
the  third-party  life  cycle  meth¬ 
ods  in  use. 

Of  186  orgattizatkios  sur¬ 
veyed.  12%  use  htformatioo  en- 
gineenng.  compared  with  9%  for 
the  second  most  popular  com¬ 
mercial  choice,  Andersen  Con- 
sulting’sMetbod/1. 

The  study  suggests  that  de¬ 
mand  for  people  who  know  infor- 
matioo  engineering  will  cootm- 
ue.  Among  the  companies  that 
have  adopted  information  eogi- 
oeering,  ^  plan  to  increase  their 
use  of  it 


Given  the  demand  for  their 
services,  information  engioeer- 
ing  specialists  are  eaming  more 
than  generic  systems  analy^. 
Nationwide,  specnfets  with 
three  to  five  years  of  eiperieoce 
bring  in  $30,000  to  $50,000  per 
year,.accon^  to  James  B.  Ray, 
direikor  of  MIS  at 
the  Jack  Eckod 
Corp.,  a  drugstore 
chain  in  Clearwater, 

Fla.  Systems  prcifes> 
sioDals  with  more 
than  10  years  of  IS 
experience  and  sev¬ 
er^  years  in  infor¬ 
mation  engineering 
can  earn  f^.OOO  per  year  or 
more,  Ray  says. 

In  general,  senior  systems  an¬ 
alysts  with  an  average  of  10 
years  of  IS  expeience  earn 
about  $45,000  per  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ComputerworU's  latest 
salary  survey. 

Ray  has  found  information  en¬ 
gineers  in  short  supf^.  ‘The 
ones  that  are  really  good  are 
having  successful  careers  where 
they  are  and  have  no  reastm  to 
make  a  change,"  be  says.  The 
few  that  he  has  been  aUe  to  hire 
felt  their  employers  weren't 
moving  quickly  eoou^  to  em¬ 
brace  the  method. 

Ask  10  IS  professionals  what 
infonnation  engioeering  is  and 
you're  to  get  10  different 
answers,  ^^y  of  the  practitio- 


oers  don't  know  where  it  came 
from. 

The  method  was  popularized 
by  software  gurus  James  Martin, 
tte  founder  of  Knwtedgeware, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta,  and  Clive  Finkei- 
stein,*  the  two  first  wrote  about  it 
in  1981,  says  Sam  Holonan, 
president  of  South- 
field.  Mich.-based 
Computer  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Consulting 
Ltd. 

Information  engi- 
neering  is  a  data-ori¬ 
ented  method  —  it 
emphasizes  the  or- 
ganizatioo  data 
more  than  traditional  approach¬ 
es  to  systems  development, 
which  tend  to  revive  around  the 
business  process  or  application 
in  questi^  It  apfdies  to  all 
pha^  of  the  development  life 
cycle.  Holcman  says. 

Infcffmatioo  engineering, 
which  relies  on  graphical  model¬ 
ing  and  planning  to^.  calls  for  a 
single  database  to  handle  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  data. 

Applications  such  as  a  payroll 
or  employee  tracking  system 
pull  <^ta  from  this  central 
source.  Systems  built  more  con- 
ventkmaQy  usually  inchide  their 
own  data  stores  even  if  they  get 
some  infOTmation  from  a  central 
source. 

This  approach  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  redundant  data,  cut¬ 


ting  the  costs  of  storage  and  up¬ 
dating.  and  can  make  it  easier  to 
introduce  a  new  application  or 
revise  an  existing  one.  says  Les 
Hazelrigg,  a  project  manager  at 
JackEckerd. 

While  the  concepts  behind  in¬ 
formation  engineering  date  back 
to  the  1960s.  implementation  of 


put  oo  by  training  vendors. 

Prospective  information  en¬ 
gineers  should  have  a  strong 
mainframe  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  online  sy^ems,  da¬ 
tabases  and  data  modeling. 

They  should  also  be  excellent 
communicators  who  can  extract 
infonnation  from  peofrie  at  aO 


You  CANT  BE  a  cowboy  out  there  on 
the  range  all  alone.” 

SAM  HOLCMAN 
COMPUTER  AND  ENGINEERING  CONSULTING 


the  theory  is  a  more  recent  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  fact,  jnany  IS  man¬ 
agers  still  resist  the  practice. 

“Some  people  don’t  want  to 
accept  the  changes  the  informa¬ 
tion  engineer  will  implement," 
says  Ron  Kuznicki.  manager  of 
the  automated  systems  environ¬ 
ment  at  United  Services  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  in  San  Anto¬ 
nio.  Such  people  say  they  have 
been  developing  systems  with¬ 
out  problems,  so  why  adopt  a 
new  method ,  Kuznicki  says. 

Companies  in  a  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries  employ  information  en¬ 
gineering.  They  tend  to  be  big 
organizations  that  need  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  data  the  method  of¬ 
fers  and  can  afford  the  expense  it 
involves,  Ray  says. 

The  principles  of  information 
engineering  are  not  complex  or 
difficult  to  learn.  Kuznicld  says. 
IS  professionals  often  le^ 
these  principles  through  in- 
house  courses  or  public  seminars 


levels  of  management.  “You 
can't  be  a  cowboy  out  there  on 
the  range  aQ  Holcman 

says. 

Infonnation  engine^  lead 
Joint  Application  Design  ses¬ 
sions.  which  bring  together  us¬ 
ers  and  IS  people  to  review  a  sys¬ 
tem's  functions,  procedures, 
reports  and  screens.  To  lead 
sui±  meetings,  they  need  superi¬ 
or  interpersonal  skills. 

Demand  for  specialists  in  in- 
formatiMi  en^neering  and  simi¬ 
lar  development  methods  should 
continue  to  grow  with  both  the 
use  of  CASE  and  closer  interac¬ 
tion  between  developers  and  end 
users,  experts  say.  “Program¬ 
ming  as  we  traditionaDy  recog¬ 
nize  it  will  disappear,  and  the  IS 
professional  become  more 
immersed  in  analysis."  Ray  says. 

Kiy  is  t  boaiesE  oonsdlUflt  and  free- 
laoce  writer  in  emerging 

teduiolo9ea  and  hunao  resources. 


Ai  GTE  Retail  Information  Services,  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  leading  man¬ 
ager  and  marketer  of  consumer  dau  in 
the  retail  industry.  The  realization  of 
our  vision  is  made  possible  thanks  to  a 
work  environment  that  allows  fprcrca- 
'  tive  freedom  and  encourages  (TOpIc  to 
,  pursue  iheindeas.  If  you  have  retail 
industry  experience  in  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and/or  information  systems,  send 
a  resume  to;  GTE  Retail  Information 
Services.  Human  Resources.  Dept. 
ewIMZO.  Suite  1350.  lOOGaDcria 
niwy.. Atlanta.  GA  30339 


Retail  Infonnation 
Services 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MONTANA 

MounMnaaieowwma|H«MgRn»-aBW  Mile  many  auweerwov- 
cwnpMg.  wio. 


PROORAmtert  ANALYSTS 

ier  pie^n  ntM  wWi  a  nnwn  ol  tieo 
HI  q<  wp— nee,  le  wua  wM  mu  COOOi.  arcuns  for  iftarne 
Twmg  •)  m  MVS  snap  wtn  COBOL.  CICS.  OixC  reoM  Krow- 
- - 1  Mt>  MSOC.  r — - * 


COMPt/TEfl  0PER470A 

twinapWtgWWiMtSMTOOpHBrlBUirKHWwiwn^. 

JO,, 


AMAirSTS  .  WIOOXHItM  ■  HW/S» 


In  a  Slow  Merkel,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 


U  you  have  marketable  tkiiis  lopMher  with  laasonatMe 

geopraptne  and  salary  reqw>remanls.  your  rasume  will 

b*  on  Its  waysaieciivaty  to  ow  appiicabfo  contacts 

among  our  iOpti^ckwTmmoan«s  and  300-  aHiiiaies 

n«ionwH*a  eMNM  24  hmtn  aim  wa  meafoa  A  No  com 

or  obkgaiion  lo  you  no  sales  pressure 
Our  Clients  seek  2  years  minimum  proiassionai 

eipenence  stable  work  hiaiory.  good  tecnmcai  refer¬ 

ences.  ai>d  U  S  ciiirertsfue  or  green  card 

ro  Am  n  Ma*  or  f AA  raaww  er  cM  HMeiW  Leem 

RSVP  SERVICES 

Owi  C  SiiiBlU  tMClBrn  M  IWl  CMrri  MR.  lU  MDR 

ir  MX  MHPZM  Nir  B  hgt  Q 
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AlMfcroFbcus.w(edevqkpandseltiewortcf8lonrinqappi- 
caiondBvelDpmen^3o<^^wTO  tor  proteBSfanty  COBOL  pro» 
Tvmmtoo  on  micrcK.  mM-.  and  majnftame  oonYxilar  ^rstama. 
We  are  oirengy  aaetong  inttviduate  wRng  to  be  chaionQQd  In 
Tie  falowftog  opporlunifee. 

SalesSuffport 

Palo  Alto,  Philadeiphia&  Midwest  Region 
You  wl  pfovide  technical  field  support  for  our  Fortune  lOX 
custorners.  You  vA  manaQe  maior  acoouni  aciMfy,  demort' 
stralB  products,  oonsut  wMi  customers  on  uee  of  our  prod> 

ucts,  ^  report  to  management  on  the  status  of  accounts  and 
product  effectiveness.  Exterrsw  travel  vvilNn  regtonal  area  is 
required. 

CanJdates  must  have  oxoolent  presentation  skis  with  3^ 
years' ei<perience  in  COBOL  appicatondoaiqn  and  progranv 
rning  wW)  a  working  Knowtodge  of  CICS  or  IMS.  Adnonai 
eiqtorfence  as  a  Sysierre  Engineer  Mih  a  maior  vendor  is  very 
deairafale.  PC  ei^jerienoe  a  pfus. 

Product  Support 
Palo  Alto  &  PhOadelphia 
You  wi  work  in  our  ei^sport  center  in  ertier  Pato  Ako,  CA  or 
Wayne.  PA  to  provide  technical  support  via  telephone  to  cus¬ 
tomers  tvoughout  the  U.S.  You  wl  providB  first-lsvei  support 
to  customers,  track  customer  probfero,  consol  issuance  of 
oorredions  report  to  management  on  the  status. 
Canddaies  must  be  aUe  to  work  vrel  wlh  customers  to  a 
tolephorw  errvironment,  have  3-5  years'  experience  to  COBOL 
or  3TOAss9rrtolerappiaitondesiy  artoprpyarnrntogvAha 
working  knov^edge  of  CICS  or  IMS.  to  addMon.  rnicro- »peri- 
anoe  should  indi^  ei^  PC  006  and  OS/2  or  UNIX®  oper¬ 
ating  systems  wflh  C  programming. 

ProductJhtmir^ 

Palo  Alto  &  Philadelphia 

You  wi  train  ei^erienced  COBOL  programmers  on  toe  use  of 
Mkxo  Focus  products.  You  wi  teach  a  class  schedule  vtoich 
todudes  boto  couses  at  our  Pato  Ako,  CA  or  W^ne,  PA 
ofitoa  and  at  customer  sites.  Moderate  travel  is  required. 
Canddaies  should  have  3f  years  of  experience  teaching 
technical  oorrfxitar  courses.  COBOL  programming  eiqterience 
required  wkhClCS,  IMS,orPCprogrtenmingaplus. 

We  offer  oompeMhe  compensaion  and  benefte  indudtog 
bonus  programs  which  alow  you  to  share  to  the  success  of 
toe  corrparw.  For  townectete  consideradon,  please  send  your 
resume  to  hKro  Focus,  too,  P.O.  Box  1 001 1 .  Pato  Ak).  CA 
94303,  Atto;  Professional  Stefitog.  We  are  an  equal  opportu- 
nihi  erriptoyer,  FAWM 
Uflfc  e  « f  igte— 1  Nrtw*  or  ATST. 


MICRO  FOCUS 

A  BetterV/ay  of  Programming 


Why  the  best  Systems 
Enginea^  call  Compaq  home. 

At  Conpe^  our  people  have  taken  ui  tethw,  latew  dwa  any  coopKiy  to  Mteory. 
WtuSoialBeuBaodBscflC?  Wrhir  rriidfri  ■  irtgir  nrniknnmrnt  maiiilitirnwrtttiil 
he^  loalw  cnatfvRy  and  pmni  satkiacttoa  Wei  you  room  to  run  and  capkre 

ywrlAeiSa. 

Ow  rkatkicltve  approach  to  buatneaa  Uwwialea  feso  oBidi  iDore  dun  proAiCtot  tfw 
MoatadwifcedcqMputwaonlheumteL  bmemperMfwIawiabctkntaalabvMBl 
done,  'nwl'swt^  the  beat  SyWonaai^Deas  cal  ConpeqbonR. 

Systems  Sofhvare  Devdopmait  En^eers 

Youv4lewhMie.dwdgiapddevteopanuwaie.oparaltogqrWaiia.dw4ceA»wa»and 
uteRyadIwwelwPCiyalais.  A  BSS.BSCE.  BSCS  or  cqutvalefiLmd  related  aoftwwc 
davteoptnertqptriencelireqiteed.You'Babo  need  aoMC  and  had  Aaa«atiler 
proyanwtenaMtoandegpertimLelnaneoriDOtgflUhefaBowtog  DO61.OS/2.IWX. 
Wbdow».aii^orNeWare.EKpgtBic<wllhlPtwTMlknaladaptaM«iaudDgDBABapfus. 

Advanced  En^neeringProblan  Solving 

Youl  be  Involved  to  ewyteep  of  the  dfffelopowrtprogeaaaa  you  debug  curmi  and 
futiae  products  U>  improve  pwfonnancemdreidAty.  ToqualtfyjwsbaiidhaimaBS 
toC&EEorarditfdleldanda  strong  towndedge  of  rcardisectiaei  (tad  machine 
language  and  Wcroprocess  or  Technology).  MSOOS.  06/2.  or  IfCCoperaangq^iterns 
qpgtence  Is  abo  readied  You  ahoidd  have  debuggtogogMrtence  using  bxiroai 
enmiators,  togk  analyMrs  and  sofhnrc  tools. 

Software  Quality  Engineers 

YouT  be  tovoKed  In  the  destpvduvdoppgm.  and  vwticaOon  of  advanced  new 
Compaq  products  at  the  kiefrant  of  PC  iBchnoiogy.  Youlperfarm  a  Iny  rale  to  software 
devdopmenl  prefects  audi  as  operdirv  syetansk  dedce  dihws.  and  (dikaes  lor  PC 

Youl  verily  fcaictkmakhr  and  compallfailihrwtthtotoiludryilandwdapcraltng 
eiivftomP«*»»ud>asM500S,OW.PtTaertil1nnManagw.andWtodov.  taadekUon, 
you1andy»  and  daelop  teat  m  WrAw  far  Compaqepedictelkttes  which  patomi 
iiB  iiMay  iiwingiimnl  Inatiidirn  and  iftd  rarhtof  YniiihntftIhrTalff  rkyn  to 
Computer  En^wertog,  Computer  Sdence,  or  eqdvilent.  and  idaied  software  qq>eftgice. 
AbiowtedgeoIPCarchftect^'CandhTldAaaemUgpiOtoammfttgakflsareapiua. 

Systans  Architects 

Oeaip)  new  products  by  toveatt^Ung  and  evaluating  system  compaUblkty  and 
perfonnanceofdealgiaftgnaMwsandnewtechpotogtes.  Youwaalaodevdophank 
ware  compadbllRy  teats  and  pariormance  anaiyds  look 

QualtfywlthaBSEE.BSCC.oreqiftvalenL  Hardware  des^eKpertexe  and  a  lno«4> 
edge  of  mtaoproceaaor-baaed  syaiems  software  is  required.  CxpertencewfthCPUi/ 
Memory/BtS  Afchftectwes.  Numeric  Coproceasorm.  FBe  Subsystems.  Netwerta/ 
Coamtacabons,  (k^toic  Sub^stom  or  State  Machines  Is  dedred 

Systans  SuKxrt  Er^eer 
(bitanational  Systems) 

InlariacebenseenCopipaqsEn^ieertngStggwrtffotgwapdtntaarnaUoridntoddter- 
tea.  Requftes  strong  c^xftlae  to  PC  tcchnicd  siqifwrt  and  taaowledge  of  the  ftftemaOand 
PC  mMlesqdace  Forel^i  langu^  ddOs  (Spartd))  are  hidib' dedraUe. 

envftonroS.  Myou^taawitedtooneoftfww^SpoiliMdtefcdmplysSSy^ 
rrniir  tn  nwnprajrfiryMdTriiiiiiiitoiiii  rVfrf  P.O.  BckSSBOOO,  HouOcn. 

TeianTTTBMCm. 


V  AlftpMiraMnvdCaawm^asd 


r-T — r — r  y  w 


SOFTWARE 

SERVICES 

CORPORATION 

CieptCW4l2 
12eoew«eNerSWoa 
Aral  AfWir.  McMgan  481  OS 
Oi3)«nSoo 


SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA 
$25  000  toS95  QOO 
<CMS  ORACLE  OATACOM  <»V5  CBi 
VAX  MAPlCS  POCuS  SV536  AS4C1:- 

'EChwO'TERS  dp  sales  TanDEW 


...T'  MABrj  EOP 
■  .;6'  9ur'*#'  Ao«0 
Msr>«t1s  3Cr 

:*-C*.RFA)i  P-iC'. 

404  40&?  404-& 


ITS  CALLED  THE  GOLDEN  CATE 
FOR  GOOD  REASON 
ptnfmkMwb  can  diKwer  carter  ennehnem. 
pmonal  umfaction  and  rrwanliiic  empIcMncM  «Nh 
OMT  prmtfKMU  r6en&  Sophotiraied  irchnolo|pn 
im’hidr  Mainfrsmn.  MIda.  Mktim.  K\,  Nnaotk, 
tMmnunkaiKiRv  Sysirm  SoAvare.  Dau  Raan.  44A.'% 
dnqtn.  drwiopinrni  and  sofnratr  tngmcrrmg 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC 

fw  MawcT  sram  ajm  Ma  MM  fEAHcaoo.  CA  was 
(4ISI  rn-SN*  FAX  777402 
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Get  AHEAD 
WITH  THE  COMPANY 
THAT’S  ALREADY 
THERE. 

Ke«iei*ciM)yogtiii6oM.OwsiocfciDCfeneditivilue  211%  bsiyw.  Forties  Magazine  niediu 
cpe  of  Amaic»*abeiiiiMDccmp»De».  We’ve  eapendedinio  new  igriiones.ih«]mo  aggressive 
r^qqjpt^in-aagiii  AM  mirgBmpiaeraDftwcCTnsuhingieyvicesafe  in  demand  fcom  select 
fwtDoe  1000  manfacttras.  finencial  and  insunnee  compenies.  service  compaiks  and  gov  - 

onmeni  fancies.  If  you’re  a  profeanond  leaify  lo  gel  aheai  get  in  uidi  with  Keane. 

Programmers 
Programmer  Analysts 

Wtln««20ainccifiaBMaMi»RandiaBd  itmwdKMChelkMvfCSLffyw’feacxmpiKrMtfiwmprograin- 
Mr  web  I-S  yean’ ssperieBcc  B  «  OT  BMR  of  ite  foOong  ana*.  *«  wM  te  hear  fm  you. 

[MS  ORACLE  082  INFORMIX  4GL 

AS  400  TELON  ADABAS  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

SYSTEM30  lOMSAOS/O  ASSEMBLER  FOCUS 

aCS  C  VAX  ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  DCS 

Ke— e  eifcn  al  rMgleyert  an  urgcctanHy  lo  yew  bIUi  tbe  Iwdlag  project-oriented  conyuter  soft- 

«M«c«HnlltafCMMTtalhclS.WeoffvMpsrbtedMdealtralBittg,o)ByeliUvcsabries,ai(iH 

inMadvetaidhs  incMtag  Ik  and  bcalib  Iwantt,  4tt(k)  Han,  tuMon  rdabonewnt,  and 

m^ian  cando^pM^  Fer  a  inlia  ■nlrn.  cai  Crag  Mkym  at  (SM)l»%S3(24;ersand/bx 

fW  MW  M  041)  7Sl>7f»5 .  KeM,  be,  34  Su.  Chwks  Sl^  Sdte  2354.  DcpC  CW,  BaMmore, 

M>  lUiLAae^alefpartanllyMiftaycr. 

PadtbM  mOibk  b:  CT.MA,  MD,  ^  MN.  NH.  NJ.  NY,  IL,  PA.  Rl.  OH.  FU  GA 

One  Company. 


Endless  Possibiuties. 


FOR  CAROLINAS 
AMO  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  opoOXunrlies 
e»si  lo'  on-ime  and  data 
case  appircations  P/A’s  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBA  s  Fee  Patd  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to 
Ketm  RelcMe.  CPC 
Syslenia  Search.  Ine. 

203  Heinast  Pvh 
Uha  Wy«c.  SC  2f710 
•03/831-2129 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  you  major  decision  makers 
for  all  types  of  computer  products  or 
services.  And  for  good  reason.  These 
buyers  purchase  many  products  and 
services  for  all  ranges  of  their  organi¬ 
zation’s  computers. 

Sde^^Iiqohedii 

Cnupi^ 
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An  Environment  USAA 
Of  Achievement. 

At  USAA.  our  people-fim  onentitioo  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  advanced  technology  have 
buiit  a  68'year  tradition  of  achievement.  Tod^  our  team  ^wit,  open  and 

uitcnsive  "Total  Quabty  Managemem"  ^iproach  art  creating  an  even  stronger  achievement 
environmeitt  for  the  next  century.  -  ^  _ 


InSan  Antonio.  Texas,  you’ll  discover  a  rich 

multi-cultural  lifestyle  that  combines  urban  ■  Os  ■  fliYIllIGSo 
amenities,  easy  commuting  and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It's  a  great  (rtace 

to  raisca  family,  and  we  ought  10  know:  US  AA 's  corporate  family  is  ooe  of  the  biggest  and  best 

in  San  Anionjo. 

Does  this  innovative  environment  and  lifestyle  inicrest  you? 

If  so.  you  are  invited  lo  attend  our 


OPEN  HOUSE 

at 

THE  RADISSON  HOTEL 
in 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
7750  CARONDELET 
(8  miles  Ihmi  the  airport) 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  20th  9am-lpm  and  4pm-7pm 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  2Ist  9am-lpm  and  3pm-Spm 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MD-mST 


A  Community 
«  For  Families. 


We  are  cunenlly  seeking: 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

USAA  is  seeking  APPUCATIONS  PROGRAMMERS  and  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM¬ 
MERS  with  experience  in  DB2.  Several  major  development  projects  currently  underway 
require  the  need  for  OB2  PROFESSIONALS.  They  are: 

CLAIMS  SYSTEM 

LOSS  FINANCUL  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 
HEALTH  &  ANNUITIES  LIFE  SYSTEM 

The  USAA  cnviranroeni  cnnofic  of; 

•1BM3090,5CPU  -IMS2J  •  PL/l  m 

•MVS-ESA3.1  *0822.14  •  COBOL  O 

Su^  by  and  talk  to  a  USAA  represetuative.  Our  aduevement  environment  includes  superb 
work  and  reacaiion  facilities,  innovative  benefits,  a  four-day  week  and  vigorous  career 
developmeoL  There's  also  no  state  income  tax!  If  unable  to  attend  (he  Open  House,  you  may 
forward  your  resume  lo; 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  782884)055 

Attn:  Empioynicnt  k  Piacemcnt/IU/SD/CW  813 

FAX:  (512)498-1489 


Vn^nia  Beach.  Our  LifesQle  Is 
VnyUser-FtienDy. 

We  have  an  enllm  apponuaiiy  lor  jou  ifym 
iiM  prognmog/aMljM  or  DM  cjpecieoct 
with  Mjr  of  the  foMomgf 

a)MS/KADS/0 
DB2  AS/m 

Metro  ollm  jou  cfenBe«|(4,  cwcttcH  Hiuka  aad 
bcaete.  neaae  caO.  PAX  or  tead  rtsme  la 

METRO 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


There's  More 
^  ThanMeets 
i  The  fye 


Jwt  look  •l.tBS  CscHUlltnC  Sovtcci.  loc.  md 
youl  Mr  •  coBiyny  with  vMimi.  A  coiapmy 
tbsl'o  oMvine  into  the  future  raptdijr-  A 
ceaip«<qr  thet's  reco^lMd  tar  pro^log 

tnnovottve  <tou  processinf  Mhitiono  to 
Fomne  SOO  corponOm  A  ccnfiaijr  that  can 
rcallF  nake  your  career  lake  ofT.  Aa  we 
coot  woe  to  penetrate  new  markets,  were 
sequtrtng  more  and  more  buMiMsI  Asareault. 
we  have  a  warieqr  of  poatitons  available  in 
CiBilawatl.  Cwiamboa  and  Dajlaa  areas  tar 
^nleamenala  wHh  3*  yean  of  CKpenence  with 
any  d  the  taBowlf^- 

UM  Matnframr  (HVS) 


OBCVAX/VftB 
•  VAX  con.  VAX  Mac 


sSH 

1  .ill 

M  oor  at  tte  tastest  frewtne  corporaOnna  In 
Amoiea  One.  ma^Btne'  'S6.'87  and  1HM.  we  can 
oOcr  you  an  oeepdcaiaJ  cumpenaaOan  psfiragr 
and  tba  apportualiy  to  work  on  ikva  allied 
HW^HBanu.  Just  <me  look  at  IBS  and  youH 
begka  to  vttoahse  what  a  career  artlh  an 
tndusiry  leader  can  really  meanl  For 
eonBdaitlal  crmatderaBoo.  pleaac  contact; 


OPPORTUNITIES  - 
CHALLENGES -GROWTH 

The  moai  PftOFfTABLE  NaHnal  Eieeroncs  0«- 
Hmkv  (NYSE)  fwidi  sysiems  aavoiQpnwnf  pto- 

!■■■  nniO  iBiaSi  nft 


and  many  oVwn 
Tlwanwrormnia  eu  M9d  SOOPFWSM.  UVSOtA. 
SNA.  Lania  CiCS  naaseni.  AOABASd«Mral.  Data 
Dcaonary.  Cabot.  Sauarad  Sysawm  Oreatapnan 
MatodoloQi.  iwo  are  canwwtad  ta  on-gong  sBfl 
aamicprnare  >yon|y>  nrwtg  and  eoucaaon  Our 


eu^yaMm^TiMi^wlw^pioMS^  id  rMude 
Dau  BaM  Otwi.  aot  GL.  Data  Ocannary.  and 
PtoiohpwB  MCTAU.  a  new  proiea  corwoi  and 
sMi^enwtsayesm  DEVELOP  and  dMXICNr 
erograwa  le  oonanualy  train  our  staff  ol  Systarea 
Devetapmare  Pietassnnaia^  saia-oi-fie-an  de- 
veiopfwii  ncfwwiuffs  and  took.  Ambi  ndreaioo- 
ngCASE  STfUTEGY. 

e<isrw^^^SS&r<tapn^lJpCrd»eips- 
nsret.  arucarad  anaipa  and  das^i.  pntisa  con 
eor  and  martagamartL  DM  Aubon  eipenanca.  Data 
Base  dasgn  «<periona  and  degree  preterred. 


I 


Stanford  University  •  Massachuse 


wmm 


m  Reserve  University 


r  •  Washington  State 


ology  •  University  < 


sity  of  California 
versify  of  Illini 


iversity  of  Tt 


fayette  •  Ui 


Texas  A& 


iversit 


Recruit  top 

computer  career  students  at 
America's  universities  and  colleges 
without  leaving  your  office! 

Don't  ml^^  t  ■■mptih'ninriJ  .  third  annual  Campus  Ri.vruilmcnt  1  dmoti, 
a  sptvial  edition  ot  C  .an/’i/ti'nior/i/untic-n  just  tor  and  distnbiued 
‘  ■nU  to  unoerMls  and  eollcgc  siueionis  planning  computer  e.ireers' 


Issue  Dale  October  si  D'oil 
t'losmc  Dale  September  2.^.  i'ojo 


kFor  more  inlormation  iir  to  plaee  >our  ad.  .all  John  (.  orngan. 
,  \  iee  President  C  lassified  Ndsertising.  at  soil  '.4Vn4'4 

^  iin  \l  \,  5(is  .''■’uaniiii 


Unive 


Tulane 


Ma.ssachus 


University 


University  of 


Rochester  Insti 


Ohio  State  Unive 


University  of  Penns 


University  of  Texas  at 


Milwaukee  School  of  En 


Berkeley  •  Cornell  Univer 


University  of  Washington  at 


College  Park  •  University  ja 


Brook  •  Brown  Universj 


Amherst  •  University 
University  •  Duke  Uni 
California  at  Irvine 
University  at  Bloo 
State  University 
Storrs  •  Souther 
University  Park . 


York  •  Stevens 


State  Universi 


Stanford  U 


Los  Angelei 


Northwest* 


^  CAMPUS  RECRUITMENT  EDITION 


of  Technology 


ampaign-Urbana 


Institute  of  Technology  •  Cali 


em  University  •  State  University 


of  California  at  San  Diego  •  Columbia  Unive 


Pennsylvania  State  University  •  University  of 
of  Kansas  •  University  of  Virginia  •  Vanderbilt 
University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 
r  Polytechnic  Institute  •  Washington  University 
echnology  •  Case  Western  Reserve  University 


Utah  •  Georgia  1 
^nnsylvania  Stat 

ns 
e  1 

ititute  of  1 
University 

New  York  at  Bu 
>rsitv  •  Arizona  S 

H3 

ita 

ilo  •  Syrac 
te  Univer! 

Jniversity 
y  •  Univer 

• 

si 

gton  Univ 
rsity  •  Un 

'Cl 

ivi 

rsiiy 

ersit 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


MARTIN  MARIETTA  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  GROUP 


High  Tech. 

High  Variety. 

Explore  the  challenge  and  rewards  of  a  career  with  Martin 
Marietta  Information  ^^stems  Group  —  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  providers  of  information  services  —  as  we  continue  to 
meet  the  phenomena)  demand  for  our  products  and  services. 
We're  currently  looking  for  the  following  top  high-tech  data 
processing  professionals. 


Whether  you’re  senior  level  or  a  journeyman,  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  you  to  support  a  variety  of  production  applications 
such  as  financial,  procurement,  and  manufacturing  applica¬ 
tions  in  an  HP3000/MPE-XL  environment  using  TRANSACT, 
COBOL  and/or  PASCAUIMAGE  and  VIEW.  Your  responsi¬ 
bilities  win  be  based  on  your  experience  and  praject  status 
and  may  include  requirements  analysis,  technical  analysis  and 
design,  coding,  testing,  documentation  and  implementation 
knowMge.  Youil  three  to  seven  years  of  experience  in 
the  above  functions  and  technical  environment 

In  addition,  we’re  looking  for  individuals  with  three  to  five 
years  of  programming  and  structured  analysis  to  support  a 
benefils/personnel  application  and  a  production  p^oO 
system  both  running  under  OS/MVS  using  CO^L,  JCL.  and 
IMS.  You’ll  be  responsible  for  the  analysis  of  system  prob¬ 
lems  and  enhancements,  coding,  testing,  documentation  and 
implementation  of  solutions,  AD  HOC  reporting  and  heavy 
user  interfere. 

DATA  RASE  DESKNER 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  provide  production  suK>on 
of  IM^  DB2,  and  SQL  in  an  IBM  OS/MVS  and  VM  environ¬ 
ment  including  data  base  maintenance,  data  base  derign. 
performance  monitoring  and  tuning.  YouH  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  evaluation  and  implementation  of  CASE  Tools 
into  the  programming  environment  Requirements  include 
five  to  seven  years  functioning  as  a  data  base  de^gner  in  an 
IMS  and  DB2  environment  with  additional  experience  in 
CASE  tool  technology.  Experience  with  ORACLE/SQL  would 
be  a  definite  plus. 

Martin  Marietta  offers  a  progressive  salary  and  benefits 
package  —  including  medical,  vision,  dental  care  and  tuition 
reimbursement.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to  Martin  Marietta  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Group.  Personnel  DQ>t.  Pl^.  116  Inverness 
Drive  East,  A16208.  Englewood.  Colorado  801 12.  We're  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

MASTtHMINDtNG  rOMOkttOW’S  TSCHNOLOGIBS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

Pieue  cn.ke  note. .  -Ow  ciienu  hive  ne*  and  cacitii^ 
upenmg*  wich  the  foilo»ing  tkillt 

•  ALC  Developen  <6r  IBM  opentiM  lytion 

componmu.  MVS.  DB2.  IMI  VTAM 

•  OilACl.E  AppIcaDoni  progranmen.  dcs|Mn. 


THE  SEARCH  FIRM.  INC 

m  MARKTr  nurr.  siin  I4m.  san  nuNCBOo,  ca  mi» 
(415)  777-39M  FAX  777-9632 


The  University  of  Maryland 
University  College 

CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFHCER 

The  University  of  Maryland  University  College  (UMUC).  a  leader 
in  continuing  education  worldwide,  is  seeking  a  qualified  candidate  for 
the  position  of  Associate  Vice  President.  He  or  she  will  directly  manage 
academiccomputiog.adminjstrativecomputing.  telecommunications,  and 
information  and  technology  exchange  with  the  international  divisions  of 
UMUC. 

■  UMUC  operates  a  vast  array  of  continuing  education  programs 
throughout  the  state  of  Maryland,  nationally,  and  overseas.  An 
acknowledged  leader  in  this  expanding  field,  UMUC  delivers  innovative 
and  timely  educational  programs  across  all  disciplines.  The  challenge  of 
administering  this  diverse  program  places  special  demands  on 
administrative  and  academic  computing,  as  well  as  providing  unique 
challenges  for  telecommunications.  The  Associate  Vice  President,  who 
reports  to  the  Vice  President.  Administration,  will  provide  strategic 
planning  to  address  these  challenges,  and  coordinate  computing  efforts 
with  other  University  of  Maryland  campuses. 

Qualiricatioas:  Requirements  for  the  position  include  eight  or 
more  years  of  management  of  large  computing  departments,  and  proven 
success  in  all  areas  of  information  resource  management  ^ta 
processing,  systems  analysis,  data  management,  and  telecommunications 
in  both  a  private  and  public  (preferably  university)  environment.  The 
successful  candidate  will  holil  an  advanced  degree,  preferably  at  the 
docto^  level,  although  experienced  candidates  with  a  Master’s  degree 
are  acceptable.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  bring  special 
expertise  in  networking  technologies  (LAN  and  WAN),  and  will  have  a 
broad  of  experience  in  other  computing  areas  such  as 

microcomputing,  computing  with  medium>to-large  scale  systems  (UNIX, 
CMS,  MPE,  VMS),  telecommunications,  software  development  using 
accepted  system  development  life*cycte  methodologies,  offi^ 
automation,  and  financial  data  processing.  Good  record  of  leadership 
and  excellent  communication  skills  are  a  must,  as  is  proven  experience 
in  project  management  and  long  term  planning.  Continuing  drive  to 
remain  abreast  of  evolving  information  technologies  and  applications, 
management  processes  and  staff  development. 

The  University  of  Maryland  offers  an  excellent  package  of  benefitt 
and  compensation  and  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Please  submit 
a  letter  of  application,  resume,  three  references,  and  salary  history  by 
September  15,  1990. 

Vice  President,  Administration 
The  University  of  Maryland  University  College 
University  Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742- 1600 


TPF 

PROFESSIONALS 

Contract  S  Permanent 
U.S.  S  Europe 

•  APPUCATIONS 

•  SVST»IS 

•  COMMUNICATIONS 

•  MANAGEMENT 

RatMtaxar 


TPF  WTBMATIONAL.  MC. 

230M  AvwMb  di  H  CMU 
SM  600.Li9mHto.cAgeau 
TEL  (7141 

FAxai4s6«eaw 


Noflhern 

Calilornia 


The  More  You  Know  fibout 
W.W.  QRfimQER.  INC. 
the  easier  the  choice 


Series  1 


W.W.  CMnesr,  Inc..  •  rapidiy  gromno  Fortm  100  companir.  ts  ■  lod- 
ngdMrtMJlorolindufnBlproducte  The  indusvy-wdemsonBon  el  our 
services  and  lha  people  Pud  maiia  it  happen  ha*  rasuOad  m  oonknuad  as- 
panpon  and  M>cce«t 

Put  your  Programmer  Anafytt  tXI*  to  work  m  an  onwenmant  which  cMU 
lor  your  oipsnooco  m  (BM^na*  I,  CDX/EDL  and  knowledge  ol  dtUWul- 
od  data  processing  syswms 

The  tuceessM  candidate  wilraoawa  a  compaW'wtwrang  salary  wiih  a 
comprahanwva  banaAi  paekaga  To  appV.  piaasa  submit  your  rasumt 
wWi  salary  Nstory  to 


IjRAIHGER. 


Parsennal  Psparlaiwit 
TSOON-MaMna 
Niaa  iLeoeee 


INC. 
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COMP«nER  CARORS 


tiakiiig  An  impact^ 
tolhe  Southeast 

Cempulw  Tilt  Orotjp.  the  tuaOer  in  providing  information  M 
and  automation  d«v«k>pmunt  Mrvtcas  to  Foftuna  500  U 

cliantaia.  has  a  naiwork  of  60  tocations  in  tha  U  S.. 

Canada  and  Europe.  CT6  is  mak^  an  impact  in  the 
Southeastern  martuMptace  by  experiencing  phenomenal  ^ 
sucoees.  therefore  creating  a  diverse  array  of  career  opportunities 
for  knowiedgeapie  professionats. 

Current  opportunitiee  exist  for  those  experienced  m  the  foflowmg  areas: 


•  IMS  DB/DC  . 

•  DB2/SQL/DS 

•  CAJNIX/Wlndows 

•  CXIBOL 

•  Telon 

•  MSA 

•  CSP 


•  IDMS/ADSO  ^ 

•  AS/400/SYS  38 

•  acs 

•  lEF,  lEW 

•  APS 

•  Micro-Processor 

•  MAPICS/COPICS 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  ■  50,000 
Salary 

nOMAC.  me  largest  and 
oldest  placement  agency 
in  this  area,  is  seeking 
qualified  data  processing 
professionals  with  salary 
requirments  m  the 
$25.000- S50.000  range 
Our  clients  pay  our  fees 

%ROMAC. 

Alt  Dept  2 
P.O.  Box  7040 
Pordand.  ME  04112 
(207)773^749 
F/«  (207)  773-2645 


CT6  attracts  and  keeps  the'  best  people  in  me  mdustry  by  providing  a  superior  educa- 
boo  and  tr»ningprogram.  an  excaOertt  benefits  package  and  desirable  office  locations  in; 

ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  -  CHARLOTTE  •  FT.  LAUDERDALE  •  GREENVILLE 
NA$HVIUE  •  ORLANDO  •  RALEIGH  •  TAMPA  •  WINSTON-SALEM 

Those  wanting  to  make  an  impact  on  their 
cveer.  and  the  Southeast,  should  submit  a  resume  to: 
COMPlTO»TASI«OBOUP.SowtheeetRegk>nel 
^  Headquarters.  100  Colony  Square.  Suite  1900. 

Atlanla.  GA  30361 .  (Please  indicate  whch  locetion 
you  prefer) 

"  EtXiai  Opponun«y  Emptoysr 
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PROGRAMMERS 

Contract 

©Assignments 
S24-28  Hr 
•  Per  Otem 


TANDEM 


2  yra -f  Experience 
ConeuMng  A 
Permanent  Poeittons 
Openinqs  NalionaHy 


CoeeaMiiaSei 

11800  3mcotfi _ 

S(  P«in^  Flonda  33716 

PtwneorFaK 
ai9i«7a-Mii 
Contact  AfthurNoren 
Jamas  Oenaro 


When  you  compare 
oostswid 
the  people  reechsd. 
Computenvorid  to 
the  best 
hewspttorfor 
recnwng 
quaRfled  conifxfter 
profosatonsfa. 
Place  your  ads  todsyl 
CaHol-free 


000-343-6474 
Or  In  Maas 

{S06)I7MI700 


Computerworld 

recruitment 

advertising 


That  's  because  more 
computer  professionals 
read  rrwre  recruitment  ads 
in  CoripuferMorfafthan  in 
any  other  newspaper. 

Rx  more  information  <x  to 
place  your  ad,  cal  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800343-6474 
(in  MA. 508-8700700). 


Weekly.  Regioaal.  Nadoual. 
And  it  works. 


An  PG  CoiiimurieHona  Pubiceaon 


AUGUST  20. 1990 


World-Class  Opportunities 
in  the  Midwest 

Data  Processing  Professionals 


At  ACS  we  an  bmiliar  with  the 
needs  of  tody's  Computet  Ptnfessional. 

AGS.  one  ul  the  ptetnier  consultirtg 
hnns  located  «n  the  Midwest,  is 

looking  for  dedicated  Data  Piucessing  A 

Ptufeawonab  id  desifn  and  build 

computet  sysietM  for  imowned  f  '11 

companies  in  computet  manufactunng.  ^ 

telecoaMnunicartons.  financial  services.  \ 

consumer  pioducts  and  gcwenwnent  _ \y  _ ww 

Our  Midwcwctn  branches  in— ChKaga  Cincinnati,  C^ton.  Cdumbus. 
Fanninginn  Hills  and  Indianapolis  are  seeking  ptofraionaU  with  cxpenence  in 
anr  of  the  following  skills: 

•IMS1»/DC  ‘acs  -COBOL  •  AS/400 

•IDMS/ADSO  -DBl  •  TELON  •  RK  III 

•FACBA5E  -APS  -ORACLE  -PL/I 

We  offer  the  best  of  both  worlds:  the  excitement  of  leading-edge  technology 
usii^  state-af-fhe-an  ptufect  management  and  case  mots  with  a  stable,  divetse 
Rimine  100  client  bw  and  the  relaxed  life-style  of  the  Midwest  AGS  is 
tctwwned  for  tts  in-house  educational  training,  flexible  career  parking  within 
the  Company  and  commitment  id  (auvidtng  career  satisfaction, 
lb  find  our  why  ewer  2, $00  computer  professionals  consider  AGS  a  "world- 
cUfs'  cmpkiyer.  call  or  send  your  resume  lo; 

Lorcc  Tisdale.  National  Recruiter 
AGS  Informarion  Sen-ices.  Inc 
11  }9  Spruce  Dnve 
Mountainside.  N]  07092 

<800)  HIRE  AGS; 

A  NVNEX  Company  fax  (2oi)  654-9794. 


An  Eunsl  Ofanmaun  twatiwi  M/F'H'V 


Arnun*  CsliAmia  Cokuni-  CunnKiKw 
Ortoiwe  fVmb  Ccouw  nimw  InkwM  MwvWkl 
Mm  uhwrm  MkKiww  Nm  Nm  X«k 

Cw^in*  Otiu  famwlwnu  liv 


Jdn  Our 


Applications 
De^opment  & 
Operations  Support 
'Kams. 


CAROLINA  POWER  A  UGHT  COMPANY,  a  nator  force  fn  Southeanem  powa  fcnencioa  and  dMrtw- 
uoa.  cdfcrs  mfommioo  lyatow  proioaionab  ifae  land  of  cnetfontncni  that  will  provide  loog-eenB  pro- 
feyasonalandpOTonalaatlsfactkio— thcbtciinprpecntcchactogTawdanappealfenUtotyle.  Wc'cp 
looking  far  dag  procoiinipfodeaaton^  to  toinoMfiegnapd  provide  agyf^tbreappBcwiomdCTctop- 
mem  and  openiloaa  suppon 

Afary  wkh  wide  use  of  penonaJ  computers,  we're  operaing  one  IBM  3090-300.  otWIBM  3090-200. 
and  one  Amdahl  3890-300  The  OCS  ondifie  environoeta  ia»  been  grow  tog  « tfac  rme  of  409k  per 
year.  Recently,  wetnyeespondedioanew  Data  Center.  We're  opericiag  under  MVS/XA  and  VM/C^ 
utlUai^  an  SNA/SOIC  txtwork  conaiattng  of  over  3.000  icrnu^  Md  prtaten  Our  programming 
are  COBOL.  SQL  and  DAT ACOM  'sU>EAL  We  have  adopted  DB2  aa  our  xandard  far  new 
«pfilii-wifin<Wvi-ln|wnmtandMwj|[niiMis-rtyex|undiiigaMfUirafPC-tiasedandtnainftamr  hmrilCASE 

lOOta 

We  have  recently  *  **Bnffit3ni  backlog  of  tcchfucal 

and  appikaiwn  devetaprocni  protect*  Wc  are  curremly  reeking  the  foQowing 

APPUCATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
Programmers 

POMiiowirtqoife..  year»of«niaucedCTdiingipcncntt  HuNydcaordcxpenencrwouM^ncliidc 
f:OIKX.,  CKS.  Dili  and  DATACOM.  A  (our-yett  defftt  1A  prdemd 


Systems  Analysts 

Pos)Uon*te<|uire4  V  year*  eepertence  in  a  development  qivirontnent  verauaamaintenmetenviron- 
ment.  demed  eapertence  would  mdudr  unicBiml  deaipi  teduiiquea.  dxa  modeling  eaperiena. 

prototyping  and  Metbod/I  knowledge  A  four-year  degree  B  preferred 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

Pootioo  require*  4  V  yearaexpcrtenceutlUiingarelaiionaldauteaeengine.prelcraUyOATACOMRM- 
OetiraMe  eapertence  imdiMka  focmal  pankipation  fn  the  physical  DB  deaign  activirr  of  drvelopmcat 
pfofect*  A  four-year  degree  tt  prefer^ 

LAN  SUPPORT  ANALYST 

ltcquircs>3  yean  of  tcchnicaf  caperlencr  m  pctatMal  computer  luppon.  tncfadlng  a  mimmuB  of  t -2 
years  « the  deai^.  MWfancataiion  and  Nippon  of  Local  Area  Nenrotka.  prefarmty  m  a  LAN-to-LAN 
or  wtde  area  conoeoiviiy  envirannem.  Baaym  network  operating  sysaem  cipertence  aoongfy  deafred- 
CandidaiesnMuepoaacB  strong  veftMi  and  written  conmHinicakm  and  dieat  conauking  skifls- A  tour- 
year  degree  is  preferred 

CPAl  offers  conyetmvcsibuiex.eieeUenthenefies.  and  opporrunincs  to  advance,  tfytw'tetmcrcjecd 

in  becoming  part  of  our  inponaai  team  of  profestionalt.  send  fesume  with  sa&ry  regniremenia  to: 
RMdy  IfAvood.  SoWor  BcenttmeM  BoprctaiaalTC,  Dept.  CWS20.  CABOfJNA  POWn  * 
UCKT  COMPANY,  P.O.  Bos  1991.  Balei^.  NC  27602.  An  feptai  OpporruniiT/Affltnative  Aceioei 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Engineering 
Systems  Engineer 

Executes  sot^re  development 
lilt  cycle  (or  computer  systems  which 
induiks  designing,  coding,  testing  and 
validxingsohwaic  programs  that  solve 
eryncenng/manukcturing  lelaced 
pfobtcms  using  computer  aided 
technologies,  machen^aties.  geometric 
modeling  and  computer  graphics. 
IVrferms  work  which  invokes  solving 
engineering  system  problems  by 
^piymg  an  understanding  of 
engineering/manukcruring  processes, 
standards  and  task  contiob  to  devise 
solutions  through  analysis,  design  and 
implementation  of  computer  software 
as  well  as  incegiarioD  of  software  with 
current  and  third-party  vendor 
software  and  porting  of  the  integranon 
work  to  computer  uorkstations  used  in 
the  design,  engineering,  tooling  and 
mamifKruringoperations.  ,•  * 

Education  Required:  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physics,  Mathematics, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  Engineering. 
Experience  Required:  One  year  and 
6  months  which  can  be  in  teaching  or 
practical  work  experience  in  Systems 
Engineering  and  must  include 
computer  graphics,  CADCAM 
appbeanons,  data  base  management 
and  use  of  software  life  cycle 
methodology. 

The  nnniiDum  working  hours  are 
^  houn  per  week,  snth  a  starting  salary 
of  $37,500.  This  ad  is  employer  paid. 

Please  sctkI  resume  in  confidence 
Rx  Michigan  Employment  Security 
CommisBian,  7310  Wsodward  Avenue, 
Room  415,  Detroit,  Michigan  46202. 
Bekrence  Na  46290 


TANDEM 

FLORIDA 

CAREERS 


>r  Pail  im  Mil 

44llMgBTni^l 


rTnisiiivicit,Me. 

t,NMVailLNV1Qt1« 

iMiRtiDn.NJ0im 


(2if)t2s>Mi3 

PAX#9t2)«»4M7 


>^RCG/PPO  ACCC??r..  INC 

900  Norm  LOOP  West  Su'te  200 
Hous*ori  "^etas  7701S 

A  tons<jH"’g  s  se»r:f'f’q  *or 

Technical  Consultants  • 

"-..id  to  “lei  *2  'a  91‘-  :*  '"e  :  "'9  'ate 
^oi.r.a'-s  «x.s*  “*’gias  Of-a'^or'a  a^'C  saufl  A’ac-a 


•  08:  ’euON 
■  DBJ  eSP 

•  DB2  :  cs 

•  SOL  OS 

•  OflAC.E 

>  PCS  AOS 

•  Seres  •  PPS 


•  ASAOO  flPS'"  SrNON 

•  MS  COBOL  P.- 

•  ADABAS  NA-'jSA, 

•  MSA  PACKAGES 

•  s*S  PPOGPAMMEPS 

•  OCcAN  s  3  COM 

•  S*'smic 


1-800-877-5383 

FAX-713-956-170S  NACCB  Member 


UNISYS 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
Call  800  88UNiSVS 


Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

Fa  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad  ’ 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508 -879^)700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National: 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


COMPUTERWORU). 


AUGUST  20. 1990 


Now  you  have  a  new  way  lo  reavit 
university  and  college  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Editien 


Issue  Me:  October  31, 1990 
Close:  Septouiber  28, 1990 


IMKX|U> 

Computer  ^ 

.WMN 

careers 


If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 
America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
issue  will  target  more  of  them  tlm  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  b^t  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (MIS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
cumcula. 

i 

FinkHy  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
th^e  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computerworld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 


Planned  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  reviskn) 

MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  .  The  MIS  career  ladder 

Where  are  the  best  jobs?/What  posititMis  are  hot’  •  Proffles  <rf  arrlaimpH  tt^  level  MIS  executives 

ExpOTences  of  recent  MIS  gradates  in  their  .  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jobs  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 


MARKETPLACE 


Pulling  procurement  together 

A  untfol  staff  to  acquire  products  and  services  can  mean  big  savings 


BY  JAMES  R-TAYLOe 
SnOM-TOCW 


Todij.  compfiif  are 
fiodiog  thst  th^  must 
Bwest  beavfly  in  ntfor- 
niatkii  tfchnotogy: 
Thev  soccew  depends 
on  R.  But  tbecosuoftfaefaird- 
vare,  software  nd  aerrices  that 
they  need  are  bouotfing  upward. 

The  cfaaflenge  is  conylkated 
by  a  bewflderiog  proUenrtioa 
vendon  and  products  in  the  iace 
<dthe  reqtdremest  for  a  corpo¬ 
rate  archdecture  that  is  ccanpat- 

Gffen  this  scenario;  corpora- 
tioos  can  generate  substantial 
benefits  throaidi  a  tedmofogy 

frru-iBwnPi#  nr^nmhnn 

ed  strategicaBy  at  a  li&s^  site 
dose  to  eaecutiye  management. 

liemteTS  of  tbas  central  pro- 
cvraneot  wA  speoafiaed 
know-how  in  finance,  technotogy 
and  profoct  managenieoL  they 
need  to  indentand  a  wide  range 
of  information  tedmologies,  as 
wefi  as  subjecU  such  as  coctract 
aegotiatioQs  and  famirtal  naly- 
sia.  They  most  abo  undentand 
their  ooqporation’s  "ca¬ 

pacity'’  its  ability  to  pbo  and 
absorb  coats  over  the  useful  life 
of  technology  saaeu. 

Working  with  corporate  man¬ 
agement,  theae  can 


create  and  impleroent  corpor¬ 
atewide  procurement  pdiaes 
and  procetfcires  that  are  aiignad 
with  the  firm’s  techmca)  archi¬ 
tecture  and  financial  strategies. 

Let’s  briefly  eninine  a  cen- 
trafiaed  procurement  for  data 
proceaang  equipment.  Hard¬ 
ware  procurement 
encompasses  the  fuD 
life  cy^  of  the  as- 
atU  starting  w^  a 
dffaritinn  of  needs 

thfO  f*wViwn»ng 

through  product  ae- 
iectioQ,  acquiaitioo. 
finatwing,  mstaBa- 
tkn  a^  reptace- 
menL  The  process  starts  idten  a 
manager  from  one  site  identifies 
the  Deed  for  upgraded  or  re- 
phcemeot  equipment.  He  con¬ 
veys  the  need  to  the  central  pro¬ 
curement  staff,  which  can  ali^  it 
with  the  corporation’s  technol¬ 
ogy  architechire,  capacity  pbn- 
ning  and  financial  policy. 

The  central  reviews  hs 
inventory  of  instafled  equipment, 
wfaidi  inrhides  focatfons  and  fi¬ 
nancial  obfigatiotts.  It  can  review 
the  terms  and  cooditioos  of  ex¬ 
isting  leases,  license  agree¬ 
ments,  vofairoe  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  (VM)  a^  master  lease 
agreonents.  The  staff  can  then 
submit  requests  for  propose  to 
vebdors,  oegotiate  contracts 


and,  ultimately,  execute  the 
agreements.  It  ensures  that 
agreements  will  benefit  the  en¬ 
tire  corporatfoo. 

The  equqxnent  that  the  staff 
suppbes  nuy  be  acquired  within 
the  corporatfoo  w  from  the  open 
market  Equipment  no  longer  re 
qmred  or  coming  off 
lease  at  another  site 
might  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

If  so.  the  procure 
ment  staff  may  need 
to  negotiate  lease 
renewals  or  exten- 
sfoos  or  acquire  re 
placement  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  site  supplying  the 
gear.  Site  managers  establish 
the  timing  of  the  removal  and  in- 
staDatfon;  a  procurement  spe 
dahst  ensures  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  meets  contract  terms  and 
financial  obligatfoos. 

The  procurement  team  mi^ 
make  an  outside  acquisitfon 
throu^  an  existing  corpor¬ 
atewide  V?A.  or  it  may  negotiate 
a  new  one.  In  general,  a  central- 
ixed  staff  with  coiporatewide 
perspective  is  more  Hkdy  than 
people  at  a  single  site  to  recog¬ 
nize  oppmtunities  for  savings 
and  act  on  them.  By  transferring 
equipment  from  one  site  to  an- 
oUrer,  for  example,  one  location 
might  avoid  peralties  for  early 


termination  of  a  lease,  and  the 
other  one  might  get  preferred 
terms  by  renegotiating  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  existing  lease. 

The  centra)  staff  determines 
whether  equipment  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  leas^  using  a  standard 
analysis  developed  and  approved 
by  corporate  management.  It 
also  negotiates  teases,  since  the 
financial  benefits  affect  all  sites. 

The  volumes  involved  can 
bring  down  lease  rates  signifi¬ 
cantly.  The  staff  can  keep  track 
of  corporatewide  activities  and 
spread  knowledge  around  to  help 
(^e  down  everyone’s  costs. 

A  central  procurement  staff 
can  generate  simitar  savings  and 
benefits  in  the  areas  of  sofhvare 
licenses  and  service  agreements 
through  techniques  tuned  to  the 
nuances  of  tbe^  products  and 
services.  For  a  central  procure¬ 
ment  staff  to  be  effective,  man¬ 
agement  must  dearly  define  and 
communicate  its  roles  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  —  spanning  tech¬ 
nical,  financial  and  contract  is¬ 
sues.  C^en  and  obvious  support 
by  senkn-  management  is  crucial 
to  help  establish  credibihty 
across  the  organization. 

Centraliang  procurement  can 
bring  together  a  critical  mass  of 
expertise  that  may  already  exist 
piecemeal  at  scattered  sites. 
This  expertise  may  be  in  finance, 
technical  or  legal  departments 
whose  members  have  ^>ent  part 
of  their  time  cm  aspects  of  tedmi- 
cal  procurement. 

The  ceotralized  positfoos  can 
be  filled  by  selecting  the  best 


technical,  finanoal  and  legal  peo- 
1^  Centralizing  the  function 
does  not  necessarily  mean  in¬ 
creasing  staff  levels.  Oi  the  coo- 
traiy,  it  mi^t  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  ovoaU  staff  by 
coocentrating  the  expertise  in 
one  focatfon  where  everyone  can 
share  it 

Centralized  procuremeitt  can 
generate  savings  through  rock- 
bottom  prices  and  aggressive 
lease  rates.  These  savings  can  be 
measured  in  hard-cost  avoi¬ 
dances  on  the  basis  of  cfoUars  per 
miHfon  instructfons  per  sec^ 
or  byte  of  storage.  Tte  negotiat¬ 
ing  experience  the  staff  acquires 
will  le^  to  agreements  and  con¬ 
tracts  that  boiefit  the  entire  cor¬ 
poration,  minimise  legal  risk  and 
enforce  management’s  finanrial 
strategies  and  architectural 
standards. 

Taylor  it  ao  Modate  with  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Dcta  Proceaiag  at 
ahahMgtnuUaimaityttSttiwia. 
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CIASSIFIIP 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


PS/2  0PEKAnNG 

LEASES 

30g4  3090 
PCRIPHERAIS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7566 

FUfai4/7«l-1S7t 


PRIME 


Lattfbmobotfol 


Plut.  tht  CHtMt 
RAM  DISK  milabfe 

€ALLTODATl 


WE 

BUY 

DEC 

19161  638-5606 


Where  They 
Shop  For 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


S«  e»  »-:SuDC;- 


90‘JDREAl, 
CCMPij-^ER  SEP^'CES 
i&O  Beeriool  Wcea 
NofThDO'O  MA  ;  'B3J 
.‘08i  3S3  683S 
FA*  5C8-j93-j'8i 
Since  1974 


•  Data  General 

•  Fu|Hsu 

•  Data  Produeta 
aCDC 


BUY  SELL 
TIUOE 


IN  S  roi  K 


Catmtora^uolf 

708^1-1265 


CteMMM 

Umkmlplmem 

Reach  Computer 


CaHDCC 

617-837-7266 

301-760-7200 


HONEUVELL 


Ctf:  Lsitf  8  SysMms 

1-21MS1-2221 


BUY  SELL  LEASE 


(800)  888-2000 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VSPCOIS 

Sjratens  is  fancntorr 
VS7000/100/SS/6S/6/5 
And  refipherjb 

4230A  •  4230  •  User  Printm 
PC/386B  Wcrtstatmis 

Genesis  E<iuipnient  Biarfcetmg 

Pbeoe  (802)  948-2720  Fik(602)94S«81S 


VAX  RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 


1000  •  3000  •  9000 
indudhiQ  SpecOum 
BUY  •  SEU.  •  TRADE  •  NBir  •  LEASE 


Af  fi  Saadt  •  AnmsdMf  OMMary 
Aiwmifmatoquil/ylarttitn^etntsaiatrmi'mK* 

ConAffl  Corporation 

It'S  Perfonmnc*  Ttat  Coum*! 
800i«4a4954  2ia;S2»^277 

FAX  213/8294607 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000«  3000 
9000 

Con^Xiters 

Psripherais 

Terminais 

Buy  •  Sel 


tnc. 


613-  74  5-0921 


7i3irarii3ji 


SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 


lermscoMnuE 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  nonius,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sel  -  Lesse 
Nmv  Mid  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400- System  36. 38. 43XX 


MEWfflMRPC** 

^ - « - 

■c  voQeiniMraic  wviiiy* 

■  Custom  contigurMidm  tor  LANeMortong 

■  Prolaiiiond  Service.  Feel  Oetowy 

■  Aleo  IBM.  Epeon.  N8I.  HR  NEC  end  Arche  FCs. 
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COMFUTTKWmO 


612-943-9630 


D AT ATREND 


CaR  loday  lor  quote 

K/4T/PS  I  1-aOO-ICE-BUYS 


AS  -tOO 
S  38.  36.  3+ 

series  1 


It’s  the 


Profetsionaw 
Shop  For 


□  6uy/S«ljMM  OHgtfiww 

□  SoAwm  OPwlphanli/SieplM 

□  OonwnunicMonB  QdlpNcaAMrtopniUWWig 

□  TkrarSwrtow  □  BUa/Frqpet  Mnml  Estate 

□  DuWwwOpporttfiMM 


CALL  NOW 
(800t 343-9474 

|>IIM..S<W«7»«7<nV 


Comer  sions 


COW  I  RMON 
LM’EKis 


Funfly  erf  inteyjted  software  toob  that 
•utonule  the  foQo«mg  conversidRs: 
•DOS  ID  MVS 
•DOS/MVSIOAS4CI0 

•  HoneyweO  Id  IBM 
•OCS  Macro  to  CanxMnd 

•  Any  Cdbol  to  Any  Cobol 

•  BoiicieCobol 


Products  It  services  on  your  site  or  ours 
HaedfeeorT&M. 

r^in  NEOSYNETICS,  INC. 

2860  OttPhaiaAve..  Suite  375 
Ocs  Riirat,  IBmob  60018 
I  I  708/29»O9Q0  Fu29»40M 


Peripherols/Supplies 


9-Tiack'^ 
forVbur 
IBM 

P(VXT/Ar/PS-2” 


fwa  or  «i  C8C0C 

or  ASCM  IS  awiar  tmape  or 


CONVERSION 


Examines  the  issues 
wMe  computer 
professionals 
examine  yaa 


Caitor 
aR  the  decals. 


f$O0f34$S474 

(InMA.SOMTMTOO) 


For  more 

Qo-oArAcoRPOMTioN  infonnatkMi,  call: 

KnOoHMirltaitae 
JMNO.  HD  aOTM-tNO 

SS5SSU  ROO/343^74 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

.59»  •:  tOI'.iC**^  5«'»c;  o'*  a’  lCO  Pras 


<>BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 

I’liO  697 


CleertWed  Mmrttmtplmem 

needs  only  3  days  notice 
tomnyouradl 

Cans 

{900)34313474 

(tlMA:S(W87»«700) 


800/343-6474 

(nliA.SM/STMmO) 


Classified  Mmlcotpiaco 

gives  yon  reach  to  over 
612,000  potential  boyersl 

And  this  audience  is  even  verified  by  tbe  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tiofu  in  tbe  only  iodepeodeotly  audited  pasS'Slcmg  survey  of  io 
kind.  What’s  more  CompatenporU't  Classified  Marketplace  pen¬ 
etrates  buying  companies  in  all  na|c^  industries.  That’s  bccau^ 
Computerworid’s  total  audience  blankets  key  vertical  maricea 
that  arc  maior  users  ~  and  major  buyers  ••  of  computer  products 
and  services. 

So  if  you're  selling  computer  products  and  services,  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  th»  delivers  over  612,000  potential  buyers.  Ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computervortd ’s  Classified  Mark^tacc! 

For  more  information,  call: 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA.  508/879^00) 
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Time/Services 


Claarified 

Marketplace 

dsUvanyov 
mMMM  ta  eompanlM 
that  plu  to  b«y  your 
prodoct  or  ■arriee. 


buy  pfodDcta  leraM  tD 
TaaM  of  todn'a  cooputm 
So  u  you'n  — oAortiw 
in  tht  aow^iptr  (hat  daliv- 
m  nadan  that  plaa  to  buy 
YOUR  product  or  aarviea. 
Advortiaa  ta  Coaput- 
arworfd'a  ClaaaifM  MarVat- 


For  more 
informatioa, 
call:  * 

800/343-6474 

(in  Mi\.  508/879^700) 


Quality  Outsourcing 

W»  Mmtch  Any  HnmtonmMn  Otfnr 


8  IBM  Mainframe/Ponpherals  8  Consulting  Sennoes 

♦  Fvi  Tedtfiical  Supp^  8  Network  Spaciaiists 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800#  #  Capacity  Plannirtg 

♦  Database  Conversions  ♦  Automated  Operations 

♦  AuMmated  PrvYt  Distribution  ♦  Laser  Printing 

♦  S/38  Disaster  Recovery 

R09ourems  JkwailmbS^  tnctudm: 


IS  your  link  to  perfection. 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  D82/OMF.  TSO/E. 
l$PF/POF.  SAS.  Ubrarian.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASVTREIV6.  Telenetrrymnet.  TOP  SECRET 

p  Call:  (201)216-3216 

mFORIUTIONTECHMOlOer/UiJANCC  CORPORATION 


.  BXTKKSIVS  NATKXrwnX  mCOM  NBTWOBK 
SmNSn^  UBBABY  or  THOm  PABTY  80PTWABE 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

no/arr/SDSf  file-aid  simwaxe 

aCS  POMTEST  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  AOC2 

URRAIXAN  SAVIS 

•24lKMiraTaUabiUty  ■  Uaiatemtpced  Power 

•  Iatcraadoa«l  access 

•  Saaertor  trrhntcaJ  •  Ccrufied  oo-alte  vaiilt 


Classified  Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers  with 
extensive  purchase  influence. 


In  Eact,  a  full  95%  are  involved  in  purchase  deci- 
■ion  making  for  their  organizations.  They  deter¬ 
mine  needs,  evaluate  tedutologiae,  ident^  aohi- 
tiona,  and  select  products  and  vendors  for  the 
entire  range  of  information  systems,  as  well  as 
related  products  axKl  services. 

So  if  you're  selling  computer  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  advertise  in  the  newq)a|>er  that  delivers 
buym  with  volume  purchasing  influence.  Ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld's  Citified  Market- 


For  more  information,  call 


(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA.  608/879-07D0). 
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Stalw-nMhe-art  Programmer  produeUidty 

ISM  compettbMUy:  alda: 

hh^SA  *  VUIXA  *  I^CVE  *  FLE-AIO  *008 PLAYBACK' 

ROSCOE  *  OCS  *  IMS  *  dBUG-AIO  *  A80OAIO  * 

IDMSm  *  0B2  *  QMF  *  OCS  *  ABENOAIO 

PROFS 

AJ  MCN  Computer  Services,  ws  provide  outsourcing  soiutiona 
to  maior  intemationsi  dtsnts.  WithonaoUhatmastcomputar 
racditiaa  m  tha  country,  your  data  is  securs,  yet  raadHy  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Our  high-quaMy.  coat-aflecbveaerviceaincluda; 

•  Operationa7d8yBaweak.24hoursaday 

•  Network  Managemant 

Formorelntormalion.calUaaWMIiarai: 
MCN  1-600-521 -0444 

Computer  szzsAuwOubOrivs 

Services,  Inc.  os««om.MieMg«i4aTa 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
^RVICES  CORP. 

Provides  yoo  withi 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURaNG 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Feamring; 

a  IBMS  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/FDF, 
OCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcadoo  Software; 

Database  Management 
AppUcadoo  DeTclopaacnt 
4/GLs  GrapUcs 

Scadsdeal  Analysis 

e  Moldple  Common  lea  tkms 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

e  Automated  Tape  Handling 
a  ULTRA-Seenre  Data  Center 
a  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

COmOIAD 


(  OMOIM  OC  OMPl  TlNti 
StRXU  tStORP 

«  40  Gotham  J^  «  jrl-ijUt  SJ  ii-O-. 


OIJTSOmClliG^PROCgSIWS  SERVICES 

an  Ta-nf-va  ciBcesaRvua 

SU*W*naSU'l«rFMts| 

•  Tip  MaufmMi  hnhaasei  Win  hvr  Acesmi 

•  lea  Can  Pisvihr  Is  l«  AipilM 

al  Sin  FtmiM.Eut  V.f 

800  »H-517( 

PVRAMD  PyraoHd  iBfotoiRiHM  Smkci.  iK. 
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TRAINING 


The  fineartofsellingti^ning 

IS  upheavals  mean  educators  need  to  steal  a  page  from  marketers*  book 


BY  STCHART  L.  STOKES  JR. 

MOALTOCV 

The  intenaJ  Eoarketpbce 
for  iofoniaticio  8y«ems 
tJiiniDg  and  edition 
is  undergoing  funda- 

fhangp*  that 

poae  a  serious  chaOeage  for 

training 

TraiDiDg  orgmiatioos  must 
do  more  less;  they  must  de- 
Ihrer  more  rdevant  and  tiindy 
erhicatiiio  osmg  fewer  re- 
aouroes.  Many  d  the  orgaua* 
tioBs  face  a  sfarinkmg  customer 
base  as  their  enterprise  down* 
aises.  b  additioa.  more  and  more 
IS  prrrffwinmh  are  dispersed 
among  busintiB  units. 

The  for  IS  training 

groups  is  to  get  more  out  of  fanit* 
ed  resources  and  to  market  their 
senrices  in  anmnovatfee  and  <&* 
cipfaed  way;  they  must  direct 
the  resources  at  the  areas  that 
praoiae  the  greatest  payoff. 

The  organiabons  need  to 
•  pfomom  tiaiBDg  and  education 
as  valuable  resources  for  their 
customers  fhrau^  an  internal 
marketing  program.  The  goal 
should  be  to  ^feninatA  the  per* 


coition  of  IS  education  as  an  ac- 
tn^  that  is  nice  to  have  but 
time-consunang  and  costly.  In¬ 
stead,  the  trainiog  should  be  pre* 
seoted  as  a  resource  that  is  time* 
)y,  cost-effective  and  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  many 
organiations  miBt  give  up  their 
traditiooai  production  ohenta- 
tion.  iduch  focuses  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  go  through 
programs  and  courses.  What 
they  need  is  a  marimting  orienta¬ 
tion  that  leroes  in  on 

important  target  - - 

markets  and  on  the 
timely,  relevint  and 
cost-effective  train¬ 
ing  these  markets 
need. 

Figures  such  as 
the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  trained  in  CICS 
may  provide  imeresting  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  training  depart¬ 
ment’s  annual  report;  however, 
they  reinforce  the  notion  that 
courses  are  a  commodity  and 
that  it  is  best  to  faring  in  the 
cheapest  provider.  They  also  re- 
fflfortt  the  mpressioo  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  provide  training  are  ba¬ 
sically  derks,  so  their  jobs  can’t 


be  worth  much  money. 

Adopting  a  marketing  cnien- 
tation  invdves  the  fdlowing 
three  thrusts: 

1.  Conduct  a  “SWOT”  analy- 
as  of  training  —  an  examination 
of  its  strengths,  weaknesses,  op¬ 
portunities  and  threats. 

2.  Segment  markets  and  iden¬ 
tify  target  markets. 

3.  Develop  a  marketing  mix  to 
reach  target  markets. 

The  SWOT  analysis  should 
identify  the  training 
— organization’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  competen¬ 
cies.  Training  man¬ 
agers  should  con¬ 
duct  a  swyv 
analysis  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  and  ask 
thdr  key  customers 
todo  the  same.  They 
should  pay  attention  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  opinioos.  for  it  is  these 
views  that  wiD  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  organizatim’s 
long-term  success. 

The  SWOT  analysis  leads  to 
market  segmentation  and  target 
marketing.  A  market  segment  is 
a  distinct  group  ot  custcxners 
identified  by  variables  such  as  lo¬ 


cation,  function,  technolo^es 
employed  or  volume  of  training 
services  consumed. 

Target  markets  are  subsets  of 
these  segments.  They  tend  to  be 
more  specific  and  focnised.  They 
should  also  be  important  to  the 
enterprise.  They  may  be  hi^- 
prionty  departments,  task 
forces,  work  groups  or  people 
who  will  be  worl^g  toget^ 
more  closely  or  taking  on  new 
responsibilities.  Target  markets 
can  be  iodivxhials  as  weQ  as 
groups. 

There  are  a  few  key  questions 
for  IS  trainers  wd  senior  IS  man¬ 
agers  to  ask  as  they  segment  and 
target  markets  for  training  ser¬ 
vices,  including  the  foDowing: 

•  Where  can  IS  trainers  add  the 
most  value  to  their  customers' 
businesses? 

•  How  can  IS  training  make  the 
greatest  contribution? 

•  In  what  ways  can  the  IS  train¬ 
ing  organizatioo  build  partner¬ 
ships  with  its  customers? 

The  marketing  mix  is  the 
combination  of  resources  used  to 
influence  target  markets.  A  mar¬ 
keting  mix  might  include  litera¬ 
ture  developed  for  the  target 
market,  group  or  individual  pre¬ 
sentations,  champions  outside 
the  training  department  who 
promote  programs,  advertising 
for  specific  programs  and  train¬ 
ing  events. 


One  training  manager  is 
reaching  target  maikets  through 
IS  training  feirs.  whkfa  leverage 
her  time  and  energy.  She  works 
in  a  decentralized  firm:  her  cus¬ 
tomers  are  scattered  geographi¬ 
cally  and  among  business  units. 

'This  manager  also  rebes  on 
individuals  with  whom  she  has 
built  a  training  support  network 
to  help  her  communicate  with 
target  markets.  Using  her  net¬ 
work  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
business  units,  she  identifies  tar¬ 
get  market  needs,  apd  the 
themes  of  her  training  feirs  re¬ 
flect  tbe^  needs. 

Internal  customers  turned 
out  en  masse  for  one  recent  fair 
because  they  bad  been  involved 
in  the  ptanning;  rhtia,  their  iitter- 
ests  were  represented.  Training 
veod(»a  (fid  the  same  because 
they  knew  they  would  fece  a 
weU-targeted  audience.  The 
event  earned  the  manager  acco¬ 
lades  from  her  IS  management 

Coping  with  the  challenges  of 
a  changing  marketplace  requires 
innovation  in  aD  rnlms  of  tiie  IS 
world.  Adopting  a  marketing  ori- 
entatioo  and  positioning  services 
as  a  valuable  resource  will  help 
ensure  the  wdl-being  of  IS  train¬ 
ing  organizations. 

Stokes  is  a  seoior  vice-preskleat  oi 
QED  tnfonnatioQ  Sdracra.  loc.  io 


914-332-«100 

(WWwNVS) 

800428-547 1 
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TRAINING  SECTION 

Eumines  the  issues  while 
Computer  Profeeskmals 
esamioe  your  mesesge. 

Cal  for  al  the  details 


(800)  348-8474 

(inMA..saBa7»<mn) 


August/ September 
Training 
Editorial  Topics 


Training  and  the  introduction  of  4GLs. 
^  /  Product  Spotlight: 

Data  Center  Automation 

Ad  Close:  August  21  ^ 

M 

3  Challenges  in  dealing  with  students  1 

Annual  Salary  Survey  Issue  \ 

Ad  Close:  Aug  28  = 


Training  applications  developers  for 
downsizing  to  LANs 

Annual  Job  Sati^action  ^ 

Survey  Issue  &  3rd  Annual  f| 

Premier  100  Supplement  i 


OOMTWNWD 


Ad  Close:  Sepi  4 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  warn  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satis&ction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast 
Please  write  to: 

COMPUTERWORLD,  P.O.  Box  2043. 

Marion.  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  ma^zioe  subscriptioo  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  vtd  us.  You  can 
hdp  us  by  attnehing  your  magazine  tabd  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
correspondence. 

Addtwi  Changn  or  Other  Chinges  to 
Yow  Subiciiplion 

All  address  changes,  title  changges.  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  labd.  including  the  coded  line.  Pk^ 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Address  Goh  Hen 


Addres  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Olhsr  Questions  snd  PraUsms 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine 
label.  Abo.  address  changes  are  handled  more  efTicienUy  by  mail.  However, 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  qukUy  the  foOowing  (oll>fm  number  is 
available: 


1-800*669-1002 

OuWd*  US.  e*  (974)  382-3322 


OuWd*  US.  e*  (974)  382-3322 

^  aMwinmcBiD 
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NEWS 


NEWS  SHORTS 


HP  r*v»ntM  up,  profit  down 

Rfflprting  «d  uoaotidiMted  increase  in  tax  rates  and  miDor 
preasore  on  its  pro6t  margins.  Hewiea-Mcard  Ca'a  ttaird- 
(ymterrereone  was  up  8%.  bnt  net  farningi  decreased  by  S%. 
HP  expected  to  be  tax^  at  a  rate  <rf  23%,  but  the  quarter's  tax¬ 
es  were  30%,  a  spokeswoman  said.  That  made  an  $18  mfflioa 
ififliereace  between  tins  quvter  and  last,  on  revenue  d  $2.48 
bflboo.  The  pro6t  margin  decreased  frcan  6%  to  7.9%.  accord* 
mg  to  the  company.  AdditiooaDy.  HP  noted  that  its  work  force 
was  cut  by  1 ,000 during  the  quarter,  totalling 3.000 fewer  staff 
membexa  in  the  last  three  quarters. 


FumHwro  mokor  dosigns  EDI  plan 

Haworth,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  leading  affice-farniture 
roakera,  wfll  sit  down  at  the  electrooic  data  interchange  table 
next  month.  The  $500  nalHon  firm,  baaed  in  Holland,  Ifich., 
planst0  8pend$300,000to$400,000aowfa8titcaltoiudec- 
tromc  order-processing  system  and  expects  that  80%  of  its  or¬ 
ders  wiB  be  processed  on-tine  by  the  middle  of  1991.  To  en- 
courate  Ha  300-plus  dealer  network,  Haworth  win  defer  about 
$1,500  in  hardiw^.  aoftware  and  tranamissioc  costs  for  deal¬ 
ers  who  sign  up  for  the  program  by  OcL  1 . 


Unix  IntomoHonol  mops  ctratogy 

During  the  next  few  morkhs.  Uoii  Internatknal  wiS  be  rdeas- 
mg  its  pluis  for  taMcIing  distribiited  computing,  network  man¬ 
agement  and  the  bpeo  Systems  Interooooect  model  "Oar 
charter  has  broadened  bey^  the  operatiag  system,"  mid  ^ 
ter  Cunnm^iaiD.  president  and  dtief  executive  officer.  He  abo 
said  the  orginiatioii  has  gotten  "farfastir  to  Hs  of¬ 

fer  to  help  aoftware  vendors  port  their  applicatiocis  over  to 
Uoix.TbegaBlittodoubletbecurrentin]roberofUnixapplica- 
tioos  to 30,000  by  1 993.  About  50  vendors  have  already  begun 
porting  tb^  appbcatioos.  and  another  800  are  interested  in 
doing  ao,  Cumthgham  said. 


Intox  proporo*  1-2-3  ocM-in 

mien  Lotus  Development  Corp.  sfaqis  1-2-3  Rdease  3.1  m  s 
coiqile  of  weeks  (see  story,  page  16),  add-in  developer  Intex 
Sokrtions,  Inc,  will  be  rea^  with  compatible  veraiooB  of  eight 
add-in  products:  Forecast,  Inventory  Analyst.  Rescue  Phw. 
IVans  ior  1-2-3,  FbaDdal  TooOdt.  inta  Bond  Calcubtioos,  In¬ 
tex  Mortgage-backed  CalculatiaD  and  Intex  Option  Price 
culatioos.  Abo  slated  for  upgrades  are  1-2-3  Rcdeaae  3.0<cm- 
parihio  products  (SFuDctionsIll  and  Guanfian.  Rdeaae  3.1 
versions  are  slated  to  shqi  by  year's  end. 


Lotas  plans  CPA  programs 

Lotus  wffl  oo^MQSor  a  rnnriniiing  profeawinnal  education 
course  for  certiSed  pubfic  ancnmtanta  throat  state  CM 
agencies.  "Lotus  Update  for  CMs"  wOl  be  offered  at  more 
thaD301ocatieiisntiaowide.Tbeooivaeaddresaesthes|i|iti- 
catianofaoftwaretooomiDOoacooaotingprohleBaaDdaaesl- 
2-3  Releaaea  2.2  and  3.1  as  a  platform  m  the  curriculuBn.  At¬ 
tendees  wil  lean  how  to  iotepite  1-2-3  with  other  packages. 
Co-ipQoaofiiDchidetfaeatateageadeaaDdievoBitdglKecfa- 
aology  compBoies.  Mrtkipms  w3l  be  awarded  credHa  toward 


FufHsu  broodons  ISDN  support 

FqNia  Nctwwk  Switctiiig  of  Aaoia,  be.  kH  becMK  €■,  o( 
the  bit  Trabn  to  c8ei  teninU  idiVlen  tiitt  comet  U  b- 
te^itod  Serrice,  Difhil  Netmik  (I^N)  tenicci  Iwed  on 
either  ATftTi  or  Natbem  Tebmi,  be.’,  ceatnl  office 
1S>N switch.  FiuOuheieiUediisiiioR  of  NorthenTcbcorn'i 
DMS 100  to  iU  two  entbg  ISim  ibpteti,  which  enffib  neer 
desices  to  cmnummieUe  oftt  eo  ISZW  Boiic  Rite  Iberfice. 
Ubfi  CIO  coefigiire  the  affipbri  to  coeoect  with  either  t 
Northern  Tdecom  or  ATAT  niitch  hr  chaosns  1  bbme  or- 
triilge,FujhiDniiL 


NY  State  Police  round  up  hackers 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTAPP 


The  New  York  State  Mice 
rounded  up  13  alleged  romputer 
hackers  week  —  including  a 
14-year*oid  boy  sdio  is  accused 
of  breaking  into  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
computer  at  the  fteagon  — 
and  charged  them  with  comput¬ 
er  tampering  and  computer  tres¬ 
passing. 

The  hackers  are  suspected  of 
altering  some  files  and  ddeting 
others  in  a  mainframe  computer 
at  City  University  in  Bellevue, 
Wash.,  according  to  Donald  De¬ 
laney,  senior  investigator  and  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  mijor  case  squad 
at  the  state  police  barracks  in 
East  Fanningdale.  N.Y. 

The  hackers  allegedly  used  an 
800  number  to  break  into  the 
con^Miter,  nmlnng  it  easy  to 
identify  them,  DeUney  said. 


More  than  40  hackers  retorted- 
ly  broke  into  the  system,  but 
only  those  adio  allegedly  spent 
"an  extended  period  of  time."  in 
the  compiler  were  arrested. 

Eight  of  those  arrested  were 
juveniles,  Deboey  said.  Mice 
plan  to  arrest  three  more  hack¬ 
ers  this  week  and  "probably 
mm"  later,  be  said. 

Mice  aeiaed  computers,  mo¬ 
dems  and  other  gear  used  m  the 
break-ins  from  the  homes  of  the 
ISbackers. 

Faiitw90w  brook -4n 

One  of  the  hackers,  a  14-year- 
old  boy  who  used  the  handle  Zod, 
is  also  accused  of  breaktog  into  a 
Uttbe-baaed  supenninioomputer 
attbeMitagon. 

He  is  alleged  to  be  a  member 
of  a  hadeer  group  called  MOD, 
ao  acronym  for  M^erx  of  Disas¬ 
ters  and  Mothers  on  Drugs. 


among  other  appellatioas. 

"The  iirfonnatkio  gleaned 
from  the  computer  is  of  uodaai- 
fied.  adminbtntive  nature," 
s^  Mkior  Steve  Header  of  tte 
Air  Force  investigatioos  office  at 
BoUmgs  Air  Force  Base  in  WaA- 
rngtoo,  D.C.  "However,  the  of¬ 
fice  of  special  investigatiaos  of 
the  Air  Force  is  concerned  pri- 
marily  that  the  act  was  crimiDal 
of  Hs^  and . . .  while  H  was  m- 
nocuous,  nndassHwd  stitf.  in  ag¬ 
gregate,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  H  could  have  meaning  or  be 
perhaps  sensitive."  How  and 
why  the  break-in  occurred  re¬ 
mains  to  be  detenmned,  Headley 
said. 

Thearresucameafterstwo- 
montb  mvestiption  by  a  number 
of  agencies,  including  the  New 
York  State  Pobce,  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Special  Investigations 
and  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 


Database 

FROM  PAGE  1 

However,  the  legislation  has 
been  stalled  by  opposition  ftom 
the  chemical  and  trucking  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  akeptickm 
among  legisfaitors  about  whether 
a  costly  new  computer  system  is 
needed.  The  fir^ghters  hsve 
simply  not  made  a  compelling 
enough  case  for  the  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeff  Yohn,  executive 
edHor  of  "Hazardous  Materials 
TraiuqMrtatian."  a  newsletter 
baaed  to  Artington,  Va. 

Firefigbters  and  other  emer¬ 
gency  personnel  argued  that, 
when  faced  with  a  hazardous 
cberoica)  emergency,  what  they 
need  roost  is  fost.  retiable  infiv- 
mation  about  the  efaemkate. 

Unfortunately,  the  truck's 
paper  manifest  may  be  burned  or 
inaccessible  at  the  accideni 
scene,  and  the  goveroment- 
maodated  placard  —  those  ifia- 
mood-shaped  warning  signs  — 
may  be  missing  or  cAiecured. 
Moreover,  government  studies 
have  found  that  the  placards  are 
missing  or  incorrect  between 
25%aDd50%afthetime. 

The  computer  system  that 
the  firefi^ters  hare  in  mind 
would  provide  emergency  per- 
soond  with  dial-up  access  to  a 
maiaCrame  database  of  dectroo- 
ic  manifests,  providiag  details 
about  the  contents  of  every  haz¬ 
ardous  ffliterial  shipment  The 
information  could  be  dowidosd- 
ed  either  by  the  local  (fispatcher 
or  by  oo-site  personnel  with  a 
computer  or  facsimile  machine. 

AH  generators  of  haardous 
materials  would  be  required  to 
file  an  electronic  manifest  and 
pay  a  fee  of  approxiinatdy  $10  to 
$  1 2  to  aupport  the  system. 

Suppoiters  hare  not  pro¬ 
duced  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
the  system,  but  they  noted  tint 
the  only  cost  to  the  U.S.  govern- 


oieot  would  be  the  competitive 
contrea  to  build  the  system. 
The  cost  to  the  chemical  indus- 
tiy,  if  the  fiting  fee  is  $12  per 
m^esL  would  be  an  estimated 
$2.1  bdlioo  per  year. 

The  proposal  is  embodied  in  a 
bin  spousal  by  Rep.  Douglas 
Appl^te  (IM^)  as  well  as 
200  co-sponsors.  John  F.  Mul- 
boUaod,  an  entrepreneur  iftio 
has  been  pushing  for  the  sjrstem 
for  fire  years,  claimed  tlut  his 
company.  Source  Data  Network, 
loc.  in  Rockvtile.  Mil.  already 
has  an  IBM  mainhame  data  cen¬ 
ter  ready  to  provide  the  service. 

Actu^,  Congress  did  re¬ 
quire  a  cottral  information  cen¬ 
ter  in  tile  Hazardous  Materials 
Tranqmrtatioo  Act  of  1974,  but 
the  U3.  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  decided  to  piggyfa^ 
on  a  system  called  the  Chemical 
TnoHiortation  Emergoicy  Cen¬ 
ter  (Chemtrec),  wtudi  ii  run  by 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  A^ 
aodatioo  in  ^itiangton,  D.C 
(see  story  belowX 

Chenitrec's  emergency  hot 
bne  provides  details  on  570,(X)0 


chemical  products  and  can  put 
authorities  m  toudi  with  various 
industry  experts,  but  firefiiHttets 
cooqilain  tto  it  is  virtually  use¬ 
less  in  cases  in  which  the  emer¬ 
gency  responders  do  not  know 
what  chemical  is  in  the  truck. 
The  foct  that  the  Cherntrec  sys¬ 
tem  has  worked  well  in  many  ac- 
ddeots  is  one  reason  that  the 
Applegate  biD  has  stalled.  "If 
tbm  was  a  real  pressing  need  or 
Cheotrec  wasn't  working,  (the 
Applegate  biD]  might  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  passiog,"  Yohn 
aaid. 

At  the  moment.  H  appears 
that  both  the  Houm  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  wffl 
pass  legislatioo  autboruiag  a 
study  of  the  issue,  but  not  the 
Applegate  bdl.  Yohn  said. 

The  chemical  manufacturers 
and  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sodatioo  have  fierody  opposed 
the  Appl^ate  fain  ddmmg  that 
it  is  too  costly  and  rniTWifAsary 
and  that  the  system  mi^  be 
faulty  because  of  data-entry  er- 
rocs  or  downtime.  Suppofters 
disagreed  on  all  comas. 


Hazardous  details 


he  efaenacaiindnatry's  emergency  lidorBMtinnceaier 
I  I  I  hastWpradeditaoosapMtgyUemiteinckMeaWe- 
I  net  Corp.  optied  diac  Motage  and  retrieval  ay  mri. 
I  wfaachfaaadeaS70.0$0  data  sheen  SB  chemicaiprad- 

JL  nets,  accerdfog  to  HemyJ.  Saner,  the  oener’edmec- 
tor. 

When  emergen^  petaonncl  caB  the  tflfphniiP  hot  Ime  at 
Cheoitree  m  Vhmhingtoit.  D.C.,  atffSers  retiiere  an  inate  of 
tfaeproperdataikeetaadcaDaeBdaoopyviiFBeBet’tPkaQ- 
mOe  Server  toas  oomtetninacb^ 

In  adifitioo  to  the  imaging  system,  Chemtrec  has  a  Noweff. 
Inc.  local-area  network  with  sx  IBM  Mraooal  Systeai/2  Model 
70  OBcrocompiiters;  tins  system  is  and  as  a  database  of  rndna- 

tzy  experts  and  rqnrt-generated  addenta,  according  to 
Ssuer. 

MITCH  BETTS 
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Summit  key:  Smooth  migration 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
■ri  MAXYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CVSTMT 


Wob  the  ejected  imveffing  d 
its  Sonmit  Koe  next  mooth.  IBM 
wiB  position  its  brg^-system 
stntegj  for  (be  next  seven! 
jrean  io  ooe  giant  sweep,  ob- 
senrerssaid. 

"Tbere'D  be  about  130  i»od- 
acts. . . .  Tins  is  profaabty  the 
largest  large-system  azmouD»* 
tnenl  of  the  decade/*  said  Jim 
CssmS.  aa  analjrst  at  Gartner 
Gfoop.  loc.,  whidb  bas  pegged 
the  date  of  the  aonouncement 
far  Sept  5.  ‘They  wiD  replace 
the370productliM6tm3(infl* 
boos  of  instTuctioos  per  serond] 
to 200 MIPS  in  ooe  d^/' 

The  annouDcement  wiD  in¬ 
clude  the  loog-expected  3090 


(bOow-oQ,  commooly  referred  to 
as  SummiL  The  ^stem  is  cx- 
pected  to  feature  sooie  initisl  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  fuQffe  Urge-sy^- 
tern  coocept  Uiat  ffiM  aketdied 
out  last  roooth  [CW.  Jidy  3^  To 
that  end.  users  and  aaal]^  said 
they  expect  some  initial  cbster- 

ing  and  jmcrsanr  ra- 

pabibties  to  be  unvdled. 

IBM  is  expected  to  offer  some 
capabilities,  such  as  fiber-optic 
danods.  as  features  oo  the  new 
system  and  enhancements  to  the 
existing  3090  J  fine.  In  addition, 
the  company  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  upgi^  padcage  to  3090 
J  users  ttet  would  aQow  them  to 
move  more  easily  to  the  new 
geoention  with  their  existing 
eQuipmenL 

“What  IBM  wiD  do  B  add 
more  (thermal  cowhiction  mod¬ 


ules)  to  the  processor,  and  the 
channel  technology  wiU  change 
to  fiber-optic.’*  said  Terry 
Lowder,  vice-president  of  tech- 
nkai  research  at  Cohimbus. 
(%io-based  Banc  One  Carp., 
whiefa  has  been  briefed  on  what 
to  expect 

The  move  to  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bling  from  copper  wire  ^  dou¬ 
ble  the  throughput  firom  the  cur¬ 
rent  4.5M  byt^sec.  to  at  least 
lOMbyte/sec..  be  noted 

“AD  this  is  setting  the  stage 
for  sysplex  processors  allow¬ 
ing  computers  to  talk  directly .  to 
be  attached  at  the  memory  lev¬ 
el/*  Lowder  explained 

The  sysplex  feature,  which  is 
soon  to  be  announced  but  wiD  be 
limited  in  its  implementation  at 
first,  according  to  analysts,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  multiple  machine 


partitions  to  act  as  a  single-sys¬ 
tem  image.  An  eady  use  of  sys¬ 
plex  would  be  to  boost  the  per- 
fonnance  of  IBM’s  DB2  rdation- 
al  database  management  sys¬ 
tem. 

fiosy  migrotlen 

Software  migratioa  to  the  Sum¬ 
mit  machines  should  only  be  a 
problem  for  shops  that  have  not 
moved  to  MVS/ESA,  said  Doug 
UnderhiU,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  technical  services  at  CSX 
Tecbology  Corp.  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  which  has  four  3090  Model 
600J$,  one  Model  600S  and  two 
Model  fiOOEs. 

T  would  expect  that  users 
with  MVS/XA  would  continue  to 
run,  but  they  can't  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  hardware  facili¬ 
ties,”  UnderhiU  said.  “Our  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  that  if  you  k^p 
the  software  and  hardware  at  tl4 
same  level,  the  compatibility  is 
quite  good.” 


'T  believe  they  wiD  make  the 
upgrade  to  the  J  tranqnrent, 
though  you*0  pay  for  what  you 
get,  of  course.  But  we're  not  ex¬ 
pecting  any  major  problem  in 
making  that  transition  to  Sum¬ 
mit/*  said  William  Anderson, 
chief  infonnatkm  officer  at  Pru- 
dential-Badie  Securities,  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

While  the  IBM  3090  J-Pdme 
may  be  evohitioaary  rather  than 
revohitiootiy.  its  appearance 
aids  long-range  plan^g  for 
some  informatkm  systems  man¬ 
agers. 

“In  terms  of  asset  roanage- 
ment,  getting  something  that 
would  evolve  woiid  be  a  good 
idea.  Acquiring  short-term  ca¬ 
pacity  is  never  cheap.*'  said  Neal 
Franidng.  director  of  mforma- 
tion  services  at  Intel  Corp.  in 
Folsom.  Calif. 

Snetor  West  Coast  editor 
Jean  S.  Bosman  amiributed  to 
thisreport 


3090 


FR(^MGE1 

\ 

.to  existing  3090  J  syAems,  vdD 
create  an  initial  Summit  system. 

“That's  taking  the  J-levei  roa- 
dane.  ad£ng  some  parts  to  it, 
and  It’D  become  phM  ooe  of 
Summit,’' -Moore  said.  Tt  has 
the  same  serial  number  [as  the 
existiogJJ.  Tbatwiflbeddivered 
early.  Tha  late  next  year  wiD  be 
the  real  Summit.** 

In  aO.  IBM  warns  a  gndual 
transitioa  in  its  product  fine  to 
avoid  cBsturbing  the  market  too 
dramabcaQy.  “IBM  is  making  a 
20%  to  30%  performance  Jump 
from  the  30W  J  to  Su^t. 
That’s  oidy  about  one  fear's 
tMcth  of  improvement,  in  com- 
parisoo  to  evlier  product  transi- 
tkma.”  said  Frank  Gens,  yice- 
president  of  Technology  Invest¬ 


ment  Strategies,  Inc.  in 
Framin^iam.  Mass.  “That’s  be¬ 
cause  IBM  believes  that  a  two- 
time  junq>  in  performance  would 
be  too  big  a  (finandal)  bite  for 
many  customers  to  swallow.’' 

Summit's  overaD  pricing 
scheme  wiD  likewise  send  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  IBM's  mainframe  custom¬ 
ers  about  the  future  of  the  3090 
fine,  other  users  noted.  A  Sum¬ 
mit  machine  with  a  premium 
price  wiD  teO  users  that  the  3090 
has  some  robust  years  of  life 
ahead  of  it.  while  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  price  wiD  indicate  the 
3090’sdefflise. 

Lowder  said  be  expects  the 
price  per  BflPS  to  eventually  hit 
$7S.OOO.  rather  than  the 
$100,000  to  $120,000  per 
MIPS  that  many  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  are  predicting. 

While  other  users  said  they 
expea  an  initial  coat  fretor  of 


On  the  horizon 


The  foBowng  are  other  bi^iiigbtB  IBM  customers  and  analysts 
Slid  they  espea  to  see  unveiled  in  early  September 

•  A  new  rekfiie  of  DB2  —  poaiffily  slopping  the  anrtripated 
Version  24  and  moving  ri^  to  Versiaa  3.1  wiO  fanture 
more  fmictioos  for  distxtMited  dttatase  manageoieDL 

•  A  new  versioo  of  the  MVS  operating  system,  caBed  MVS/SP 
Version  4.  This  is  repnrtedy  an  enhanced  versno  of  MVS/ESA 
that  wiU  support  afl  the  new  features  provided  on  Summit  ma¬ 
chines.  inckgfing  support  for  cnmninnirations  between  multi¬ 
ple  PR/gi4  partitions  of  mam  memory. 

•  The  initial  pieces  of  IBM’s  system  roanagemeut  architecture, 
which  has  no  official  aame  yet  but  may  acquire  one  by  an- 
oouncemeni  time,  wfll  be  introduced  with  features  such  as  se- 
cunty  i»nh»nr^Tnwv«,  chinge  tnanagpmwit ,  version  cootrol, 
automated  system  operation  and  adAtional  storage  manage¬ 
ment  tools. 

•  The  IBM  4391 ,  a  foUow-on  to  the  IBM  4381  that  wiD  report¬ 
edly  ran  at  more  than  20  MIPS  —  a  dramatic  boost  from  the 
4381’88MIPS. 

•  New  fiber-optic  cabling  wiD  aDow  dsk-drives  to  be  placed  up 
to  9kin  away  from  the  central  IBM  3090 complex.  The  serial  fi¬ 
ber-optic  channeU  do  asray  with  the  electrical  reaisuoce  in  the 
old  copper- wired  channels  that  had  fimited  CPU  separations  to 
500  feet  or  less. 


The  driving  engine 

While  revenue /mm  PCs  and  wortatoHons  is  growing,  enain/mmes  and 
peripherals  continue  to  ocrouni/brdO%^IBM  equipment  sales 


$100,000  per  MIPS  and  a  drop 
next  year  to  about  $90,000  per 
MIPS,  William  Anderson,  chief 
informatian  officer  at  Pruden- 
tial-Bache  Securities.  Inc.  in 
New  York,  noted  that  IBM  “has 
to  get  aggressive  to  stimulate 
the  move”  of  users  up  the  main¬ 
frame  line.  Prices  per  MIPS  fall¬ 
ing  down  to  $75,000  would  be  a 
sure  sign  of  that  kind  of  aggres¬ 
sion, he  added 

An  IBM  ^tokesman  would  not 
comment  on  the  expeaed  an¬ 
nouncement  but  provided  a  copy 
of  a  q>eech  presented  by  Bm- 
nard  Puckett  last  week  at  the 
IBM  Share  user  group  meeting 
in  New  Orleans.  Puckett  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  IBM’s  Data  Systems  divi- 
sioo,  and  his  speech  shed  more 
li^t  oo  the  company’s  plan  for 
the  J  models. 

Puckett  said  that  IBM  has 
“designed  the  J  series  so  it  is 
IBM's  strategic  platform,  with  a 
very  useful  fife  now  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

‘Trom  this  J  platform.”  be 
added,  “customers  wiU  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  function  of  future 
processor  fiumbes,  either 


throu^  upgrades  or  by  adding 
features  to  the  3090 J.” 

"We  are  happy  the  solution  is 
going  to  protea  our  investment 
in  IBM,”  said  Anderson,  who 
was  briefed  on  the  Summit  an¬ 
nouncement  and  said  be  liked 
what  be  heard.  His  data  center 
bas  several  3090  Model  600s. 

Not  everyone  is  that  enthusi' 
astic  about  the  initial  Summit 
roUouU  “Since  we’re  not  going 
to  upgrade  in  the  next  12 
months,  it  wouldn't  be  an  attrac¬ 


tive  package  to  us,**  said  an  IS 
manager  at  a  Chkago-area  IBM 
3090  shop.  “It  seems  that  IBM 
wants  to  log  some  more  money 
10  the  fourth  quarter,  but  Fm  not 
sure  that  buying  a  ^Priroe  now 
would  be  gO(^  for  us."  The  user 
was  briefed  oo  the  J-Prime  an¬ 
nouncement  by  an  IBM  sales 
representative  in  early  August. 

Srtitof  Writer  Maryfran 
Jtdsnson  and  Senior  West  Coast 
Editor  Jean  S  Bosman  con/nfr- 
uted  to  this  report 


'Let’s  make  a  deal’  pitch  may 
bridge  IBM  generation  gap 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CVSTAfF 


IBM  salespeople  have  been 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  recent 
months  in  an  efiort  to  stem  the 
placement  of  IBM  plug-compati¬ 
ble  mainframes  ma^  by  Amdahl 
Corp.  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp. 

Analysts  said  IBM's  dual-ft^ 
motivation  is  to  ensure  that  the 
data  center  remains  in  the  IBM 
fold  at  a  time  when  there  are  few 
features  differentiating  vendors 
and  to  tie  a  hefty  discount  to  a  us¬ 


er's  commitment  to  eventually 
upgrade  to  Summit 

"There  have  been  occasions 
when  IBM’s  discounting  bas 
^me  to  45%  or  55%, "  said 
Frank  Gens,  vice-presi^t  of 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies.  Inc.,  in  Framtngbam,  Mass. 
"That’s  why  IBM  is  dying  to  get 
into  the  next  (mainframe)  prod- 
□a.” 

The  deals  will  continue,  it 
seems,  because  IBM  is  indicat- 
ing  that  the  first  Summit  ma¬ 
chines  are  "place-holders”  for 
more  powerful  models  due  out  in 


1991.  Many  customers  reported 
that  they  lave  been  offei^  be- 
fore-Sununit  price  reductions  — 
after  sigi^  noodisdoeure  pa¬ 
pers,  of  course.  One  customer 
said  an  IBM  rqvesentative  of¬ 
fered  a  “market-basket"  combi¬ 
nation  of  IBM  3090  J-Prime  fea¬ 
tures  and  reduced  prices  on  IBM 
3490  tape  drives. 

The  no-bolds-barred  atmos¬ 
phere  has  i^oved  exhilarating 
for  many.  “Instead  of  jumping  up 
and  down  over  Summit,  custom¬ 
ers  are  jumping  up  and  down 
over  the  deals  they  can  get  from 
ffiM."  said  Mike  Egan,  a  senior 
analyst  at  Meta  Group.  Inc.  in 
Westport,  Conn.  “We've  beard 
about  discounts  as  high  as  50%, 
as  weD  as  up-front  discounts  on 
the  J-Prime  machines.  ” 
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IBM  offers  System/SB  users  new  tune 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  using  the  new  madiiMS. 

CWfUP? 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  is  go^ 
fishing  tomorrow,  and  its  juidest 
piece  of  bait  is  AS/Efltry  —  the 
6r8t  6ek)-upgradabie  sykem  de¬ 
signed  to  lure  reluctant  Sys- 
teni/36  users  into  the  midrange 
waters  d  the  A(q>bcation  Sys- 
tero/400. 

With  an  inCemal  code  name  of 
''Yukon'*  —  an  unmtentkmal 
pun  00  the  frosty  reception  Sys- 
tein/36  users  have  given  previ¬ 
ous  low-end  AS/400s  •—  the  new 
mode)  is  actually  an  enhanced 
Systein/36  that  runs  the  SSP  op¬ 
erating  system  but  can  be 
bunqjed  up  to  the  AS/400's  op¬ 
erating  system  with  a  boani 
swap.  The  new  entry  model  re¬ 
plan  the  current  AS/Entry, 
which  is  an  enhanced  Systein/36 
Mode)  5363  with  no  upgrade  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

In  introducing  the  AS/Entry 
9402  YIO  and  two  new  knr-end 
AS/400s,  IBM  is  dropping  the 
price  ot  sdniisson  to  its  premier 
midrange  tine  to  weO  under 
S20.000. 

The  exact  prices  were  ^  a 
deep  secret  last  week,  however 
—  even  among  the  software  de¬ 
velopers  and  customers  alresdy 


“Users  are  really  excited 
about  the  lower  price  point  and 
about  the  BeU-convertible  sys¬ 
tem,"  said  Rodger  R^k,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Common,  a  4.500k»em- 
ber  user  group  for  the  IBM 


midrange.  Tlie  new  models  will 
be  accompanied  by  lower-tier 
prices  for  AS/400  software  — 
another  boon  for  users,  be  said. 

Of  more  general  appeal  to  the 
AS/400  base,  now  estimated  at 
85,000  systems  worldwide,  are 
enhancernents  in  networking 
and  communications  software,  a 
new  version  of  the  OS/400  oper¬ 


ating  system  that  aUowa  (fisk 
mirroring  and  perfonnance  and 
memory  “kickas'’  for  the  hi^ 
end  Mode)  70.  New  verms  of 
Cobol,  Fortran  and  C  program¬ 
ming  languages  nifl  alk>  be  un¬ 
veiled.  several  sources  said. 


“There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  new  features  (in  this 
refeatse  of  the  operating  system) 
that  are  very  impressive,  just  m 
the  sheer  votume  of  new 
things,"  said  Rich  HoUahan,  oet- 
woclr  manager  at  Atlanta-baaed 
Geor^ftdfic  Carp.,  which 
runs  a  network  of  55  AS/400s. 
“I  would  have  liked  to  have  start¬ 


ed  today  wiU)  Release  3.0  rather 
than  1.2." 

Yet  HoBahan  acofldl  at  the 
ootioa  that  IBM  is  caOmg 
AS/Entry  an  “upgradable"  sys¬ 
tem  wha  a  user  oxist  change 
operating  systems.  "At  some 
pknt.  you've  got  to  croas  over, 
and  tlkt'i  where  you  run  into 
problems."  be  said.  “If  you're 
running  [System/SO]  code  and 
the  [Sy8tjem/36]  operating  os¬ 
tein,  you  have  to  coovert  that" 

lodkatry  analysts  said  that  to¬ 
morrow's  mnouncement  is  the 
most  aggressive  assault  the 
computer  grant  has  made  on  its 
recakitiant  base  of  roughly 
250.000  Syttaa/SS  users,  many 
of  which  are  smaD  buajpeaaes 
that  refused  to  swim  upstream  to 
the  AS/400. 

ABrigfrt  Corp.  n  Houston  is 
one  example.  Don  Whalen,  data 
proceaaing  manager  at  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  and  garage  management 
firm,  has  been  relying  on  a  Sys- 
tefn/36  as  the  company's  main 
processor  amce  1 985. 

“We  ve  pretty  interested  in 
th»  snnouncenient  We’re  going 
to  have  to  do  something  soon  be¬ 
cause  Fm  ruoning  out  of  capaci¬ 
ty,"  he  said  last  week.  His  two- 
persoQ  departmeut  runs  all  in- 
house  apptotioca,  which  handle 
financials,  payroll  and  bdling  for 
2.000  Alfrigbt  lots  and  garages 
mSOdties. 


The  two  choioes  Whalen  is 
weighing  now  are  irrvpmg  his 
wockhorae  Systefli/36  and  off¬ 
loading  juac  a  few  appScatioea  to 
a  new  low-end  AS/400  “or  biting 
the  boDeC  now"  by  axmng  nto  a 
midlefd  modd  audb  as  an 
AS/400 Model  B4S. 

For  Syiteni/36  oners  tfamking 
of  mignrting  to  the  AS/400,  a 
partiaUariy  aBuring  piece  of  the 
new  OS/400  is  suppoaed  to  be 
“Operational  Asakant,"  a  Sys- 
tei^3€  sbefi  that  re- 

portttOy  diiguiaes  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  the  AS/400's  operating 
system. 

“That  is  a  very  important  fea¬ 
ture,  becaaaea[Syatan/36]  OMT 
can  practically  operate  bis  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  deep."  said. 
“The  shgbtly  (^ermt  oom- 
mands  on  the  AS/400  make  that 
sense  of  command  disappear." 

"Anything  this  • 

friettfiier  opcatiop  is  welcome" 
for  both  A^400  and  Systeia/36 
users,  said  Dennis  Khn^,  vice- 
preaideac  of  MIS  at  Ryder  Thidr 
Rental  Ca  in  hbana. 

“IBM  dearly  has  a  strata 
to  bring  in  that  [Syatero/36]  mar¬ 
ket.  and  idule  Fd  like  to  see 
some  bigger  AS/400s,  I  think 
the  low-end  systems  wfl  help  us 
expand  into  areas  that  have  been 
to^  to  get  at."  Kfinger  said. 
“What  I  reaOy  care  about  is,  does 
it  make  busing  sense?" 


Low-end  focus 

IBM  is  txptettd  to  amnounct  thnt  hw-tnd  AS/400 
systrmsTkesAayaton  entry  prkt  below  $20,000 
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Midrange  CASE  rookie  takes  the  field 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  A  new  play¬ 
er  entered  the  market  for  mid¬ 
range  axrqMler-akled  software 
engineering  (CASE)  tools  last 
week  with  the  release  of  Unix- 
based  CASE  tods  for  a  broad  ar¬ 
ray  of  IBM  systems,  as  well  as 
Uni^  Corp.  mainframes. 

Lawson  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
vendor  of  financial  software  for 
midrange  and  large  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  and  Unisys  mainframes, 
said  its  Universe/CASE  tool  is 
designed  to  automatically  gener¬ 
ate  RFC  ID  code  for  SM’s  Sys- 
tem/38  and  Appbcation  Sys- 
tem/400  series  systems.  ITte 
product,  informally  dubbed  An¬ 
droid,  will  also  generate  Cobol 
code  for  the  IBM  4300  and  3090 
mainframe  series  and  for  Unisys 
A  series  mainframes,  the  compa¬ 
ny  said. 


Vaughan  Merlyn.  an  analyst 
at  CASE  Research  Corp.  in 
BeOevue.  Wash.,  raised  an  eye¬ 
brow  at  the  breadth  of  the  prod¬ 
uct's  code-generating  abilities. 

“No  one  else  a  doing  that," 
Merlyn  iaid,  referring  to  the 
range  of  systems  included  in  the 
CASE  product's  scope. 

Lawson  has  developed  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  import  definitions 
from  AS/400  DI^  files,  Unisys 
DMS2  files  and  3M  mainframe 
VSAM  and  DB2  files  into  its  dic- 
tionaiy.  Tbe  company  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  complonentary  Uni¬ 
verse/Report  Iifriter,  dubbed 
Microid. 

Ute  menu-driven  Universe 
products  are  intended  for  use  in 
so-called  middle  CASE  (data 
modeling  and  program  report 
definitions)  and  lower  CASE 
(code  generation,  documenta¬ 
tion  and  database  specification) 
applications. 


Beta-test  users  agreed  with 
Lawson’s  estimates  that  An¬ 
droid  win  generate  between 
25%  and  95%  of  the  code  re¬ 
quired  for  specific  programs. 
The  product  generates  95%  of 
the  code  needed  for  inquiry  or 
on-line  maintenance  programs, 
with  one  user  reporting  nearly 
100%  code  generation.  It 
reaches  between  90%  aikd  95% 
generation  on  report-type  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  batch  programs,  though, 
the  code-generation  capabilities 
are  said  to  be  much  lower.  Law- 
son  said  it  expects  to  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  module  to  correct  its  batch 
defideodes  by  tbe  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1 991. 

A  standing-room-oaly  crowd 
came  to  see  a  beta-test  user  pre¬ 
sentation  on  the  products,  which 
did  not  surprise  analysts,  who 
said  the  mvket  for  midrange 
CASE  toob  is  underserved. 
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“I^ople  in  the  midrange 
worid  are  very  eager  to  get  on 
tbe  CASE  .bandwagon.”  com¬ 
mented  Robert  V.  Binder,  a  prin- 
cipa)  at  Chicago-based  firm  Rob¬ 
ert  Binder  Systems  Coosutting, 
Inc. 

Beta-test  user  David  Denes, 
director  of  MIS  at  Davey  Tree 
Experts  Co.  in  Kent,  Ohio,  said 
be  obtained  the  Lawson  product 
in  November  1 989  aixl  is  already 
using  Android  for  misaioo-crit}' 
cal  applications. 

For  insunce,  the  company, 
tirtnefa  earns  about  half  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  fran  pubbe  utilities,  needs 


to  develop  time  reports  and  pay¬ 
roll  and  billing  routines  thk 
meet  the  requirenients  of  each  <rf 
its  so  to  60  utility  customen. 
Uong  traditional  methods,  De¬ 
nes'  staff  completed  four  utilities 
in  18  months.  Wth  Android,  tbe 
first  utility  was  fistshed  in  two 
months,  vid  Denes  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  development  time 
go  below  one  montb  in  tiw  fii- 
ture. 

Other  midrange  CASE  ven¬ 
dors  include  Synon,  Inc.:  System 
Software  Associates.  Inc.  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Summit  Technologies. 
Inc,  in  Westmont.  ID. 


IBM's  Repository  blueprint 
details  fiizzy  around  edges 


IBM  will  release  a  customer  doc¬ 
ument  within  the  next  few 
weeks  that  eqilains  its  hxfbnna- 
tion  model,  the  blueprint  to  its 
strategic  Repositocy  Manager. 
However,  it  has  yet  to  decide 
iust  bow  pubbe  tbe  actual  model 
spedficatkns  wiD  be. 

According  U>  a  company 
.  qK>kesman.  IBM  is  currently  re¬ 
viewing  its  options  on  de&vking 
the  spedficaboos  to  the  model, 
which  is  not  only  a  key  piece  of 
Repository  Manager.  Imt  also 
tbe  framework  of  IBM's  overall 
appbcation  devdopment  strate¬ 
gy,  AD/Cyde. 

Curremly,  specfficatioos  are 
available  oi^  when  a  customer 
licenses  Repository  Manager. 


which  costs  about  $4,500  per 
monthonahi^-end  30M. 

Industry  observers  contacted 
last  week  said  IBM  is  cau^l  be¬ 
tween  a  desire  to  promote  AD/ 
Cycle  as  the  indukiy  standard 
and  to  maitnoin  some  control 
over  the  informatian  model. 

'To  me,  open  means  pd>- 
hshed.  and  the  spedficaboos 
should  be  available,''  said  Ali 
Haxcah,  president  of  Safe  Har¬ 
bor,  lnc.,aoQnsoltingfirminM- 
baro,  N.Y.,  that  focuses  on  data 
modeling. 

‘The  intent  is  to  have  an 
architecture,  so  we  are  looknig 
at  the  best  posable  ways  to  do 
that."  tbe  IBM  spokesman  said. 

ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
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NEXT  WEEK 


In  many  companies,  the  k 
person  who  sets  the 
standards  for  personal 
computers  and  local-area 
networks  purchases  is  the 
one  who  yells  the  loudest. 
Not  so  at  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.,  where  35-year-old 
Alan  $oucy  developed 
and  maintains  a  rigorous, 
ohiective  standards-set- 
ting  process.  Read  the  in¬ 
side  story  in  Manager's 
Journal. 


et  the  customer  do 
Li  it.”  Increasingly, 
that’s  the  attitude  taken 
by  many  organizations  that 
use  technology  to  en¬ 
hance  profit  margins  and 
customer  service.  Next- 
generation  automated  tell¬ 
er  machines,  grocery  self¬ 
checkout  and  self-serve 
photo  kiosks  are  but  a  few 
of  the  iiuiovations  now  in 
use.  Check  out  the  whole 
story  in  In  Depth. 


INSIDE  LINES 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  9370 

There  seems  to  be  an  internal  contest  going  on  at  lEM  as  to 
urtucbtrf  several  low-to-nudrange  lines  getstobe  the  "ultimate 
distributed  processor.”  The  RISC  Systeni/6000  and  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  divisions  seem  to  be  racing  to  make  their  sys¬ 
tems  more  "open"  to  the  non-IBM  world;  upcoming  introduc¬ 
tions  will  make  the  AS/400  more  viable  in  1^6000’s  world  of 
manufacturing,  researdi  and  development  and  Ethernet. 

Now  we  hear  tlut  IBM  plans  to  rdntroduce  the  9371  as  the 
"ultimate  distributed  inocessor”  next  month,  believing  it 
didn't  do  the  system  justice  the  first  time  around.  We  also  bear 
that  at  least  one  customer,  Sears,  got  its  93718  at  the  bargain 
price  of  $20,000  afneoe,  hardware  and  software  included. 

Tear  off  the  first  sheet 
It's  nffiriai-  Airis  Computer,  the  saucy  start-up  notebook  com¬ 
puter  maker,  will  not  ^p  its  low-cost,  hi^npowered  noteboc^ 
computer  at  the  end  (rf  tins  month.  A  weary-sounfing  Jeff 
Maziarek,  Airis’  ccpfounder,  said  that  the  machine  will  hit  the 
streets  in  late  September  ot  early  October,  two  months  later 
than  the  company’s  stated  lO-mooth  deadfine. 

In  need  of  family  counaeling? 

The  word  on  CompuServe  is  that  IBM  wiD  ship  OS/2 1.3, 
which  got  its  first  glimpse  of  the  worid  at  a  spring  trade  show, 
in  October.  IBM  had  a  few  heated  words  to  say  about  Mkro- 
soft’s  soft-pedalii%<rfOS/2 13.  the  2M-byte  version  of  OS/2 
Standard  Editxn  they  jointly  developed,  admitted  Steve 
Ballmer,  Microscrft’s  software  vke-president  If  you'D  recall, 
after  IBM  lived  up  to  its  November  promise  by  proudly  un- 
veilix^  a  sleek  OS/2,  Microeoft  prtxqitly  todt  tite  wind  out  of 
Kg  Kue’s  sails  by  questiooiDg  the  for  it.  and  suggesting 

its  next  release  of  (^/2  would  be  2.0.  ^  come  up  with  a 

350K  savings  in  C^2,  do  you  have  a  legitimate,  credible  2M- 
byte  system?  You  can  make  the  caD,”  Ballmer  said,  im^dying 
that  Microsoft  already  has.  Pressed  to  comment  on  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  unity,  a  candid  Ballmer  said,  "We  used  to  go  to  great 
pains  to  hide  (disagreements).  But  I  have  to  admit  that  we 
have  not  done  this  for  the  last  three  to  four  months.” 

That’s  a  big  10-4 

The  first  big  name  to  go  sans  wires  in  networking  wfll  be  NCR 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  NCR  wiD  announce  its  ^vead-q)ectrum  radk)- 
linked  loc^-area  network  a  week  from  today.  The  fi^  thus 
fer  has  been  dominated  by  start-ups  and  niche  players. 

SNAppier  network  plans 

IBM  apparently  has  finally  recognized  the  burgeoning  de¬ 
mand  for  a  nice,  intelligent  box  that  lets  LAN  users  talk  both  to 
Systems  Network  Architecture  (SNA)  systems  and  to  other 
LANs  via  popular  protocols  such  as  Transmission  Centred  Pro- 
tocol/Int«net  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  and  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect.  The  vendor  is  expected  next  month  to  endow  its  3174 
with  the  SNA  peer  protof^  PU2.1  so  that  LANs  attadied  to  a 
3174  can  talk  to  each  other  directly,  without  the  usual  auk- 
ward  side  trip  through  the  nearest  host  or  front  end.  IBM  also 
is  rumored  to  be  readying  a  hybrid  that  emnbines  the  3174's 
SNA  support  with  the  3172  controller’s  support  of  popular 
networking  protocols. 

High-flying  flatfoots 

When  a  young  computer  hacker  broke  into  an  unclassified 
computer  at  the  I^ntagon  last  November,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
was  quick  to  draw  a  bead  on  him.  The  Air  Force’s  Office 
Special  Investigations  (OSD  is  the  only  federal  agency  with  a 
full-time  staff  of  computer  crime  investigators,  according  to 
the  OSI.  There  are  14  Air  Force  computer  crime  cop6  sta¬ 
tioned  at  air  bases  around  the  world.  The  group  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  tracking  down  the  Hannover  hacker,  profiled  in  71ie 
Cuckoo’s  Egg  by  Clifford  StdL 

So.  is  Summit  a  revolutionary  Uap  forward  in  tks  computer 
age.  ora  wimpy  effort  by  IBM  to  move/brward  while  dragging 
along  the  burden  of  itr  mainframe  success?  You  TI  be  tttak- 
ing  the  call,  and  we’re  here  to  hear  it  Dropyour  opinions  on 
Piews  Editor  Pete  Bartolih  by  contacting  COMPUTER- 
WORLD  on  MCI  Mail,  faxing  your  views  to  SOSB7SBS31  or 
caUing  toU-free  aOO-S4SB474. 
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Our  free  booklet  on  fractional  T1 
is  your  pipeline  to 
network  savings. 


Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  "Fractional  T1  —  Your 
Pipeline  to  Network  Savings."  This  easy-to-read, 
comprehensive  guide  shows  you  how  you  can  gain  all  the 
benefits  of  T1  while  paying  for  only  the  bandwidth  you 
need,  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  Find  out  everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  fractional  T1  —  how  your  business 
can  become  more  competitive  using  the  higher  sp)eeds  and 
enhanced  network  services  of  Tl,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost! 

Call  for  your  free  booklet  today. 

1  800  482-3333,  Ext  306 


ART  Paradyne 


C199D  ATftT  Paradyne 


WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  NY  11042 
(516)328-7000  Telex:  6973556  Fax:(616)354-4015 
Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


MHT 
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For  a  no-fjbligtUion  45-day  free  trial  or  for  further  information, 
call  Software  Engineering  of  America  at  1-800-272-7S22. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 


Managing  the  tremeodons  output  of  paper  is 
one  of  today's  most  critical  and  costly  concerns  for 
MVS  data  centers.  lAVBS^TBMS,  from  Software  _ 
Engineering  of  Amaiiea,  provides  a  total  solution 
to  this  expensive  and  resource-consuming  problem,-, 
with  a  system  for  the  online  viewing,  distribution 
and  ar^val  of  all  types  of  system  output. 
$AVBS/TRMS  handles  all  aspects  of  report  man- 
agament/distribution,  and  output  management, 
including  production  reports,  end-user  reports,  JCL 
listings  and  error  messages,  SYSLOG,  and  compiles. 
dAVRS^IUMS  is  powerful,  yet  easy  to  use  and  is 


accesible  to  all  levels  of  personnel  through  a  variety 
of  full-screen,  menu-driven  interfaces  including 
CICS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  TSO.  Full  cut-and-paste, 
windowing  and  PC  interfaces  make  lAVRS^TRMS 
a  flexible  and  broad-based  solution.  $AVRS/TRMS 
interfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems  and 
also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

$AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  cost- 
effective  solution  to  all  aspects  of  report  management/ 
distribution  and  output  management.  1108  is  why 
over  2,500  data  centers  worldwide  use  $AVRS/TRMS 
to  control  the  paper  deluge. 
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Feds,  users 
diverge  on 
state  of  OSI 

BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Phase 
1  of  the  Government  (^)en  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  Pro^  went 
into  effect  on  schedule  this 
month,  signifying  a  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  vote  ^  confidence  that 
there  are  indeed  sufiident  com¬ 
mercial  OSI  products  available 
to  serve  users’  needs.  However, 
some  users,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  government  sector,  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  entirety  share 
the  government's  view. 

"We  are  telling  federal  agen¬ 
cies  that  while  GOSIP  will  not 
satisfy  ait  their  data  proces^g 
and  communications  needs  right 
away,  they  must  proctire  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  fiom  vendors 
that  conform  to  OSI  standards 
rather  than  imptementations 
that  provide  the  same  services 
but  iMk  you  into  that  vendor," 
said  jerry  Muivenna.  a  manager 
at  the  National  institute  of  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Technology  who 
help^  develop  GOSIP.  "We 
definitely  believe  that  there  are 
enough  products  for  GOSIP  1" 
Continued  on  page  8 


Opening  up 

Open  Systems  /nterconneci  is  on  Ike 
minds  of  many,  with  more  than 
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impUment  Ike  protocols 
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IBM  to  unify  systems  tools 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CVSTAFF 


low  users  to  correlate  and  coor¬ 
dinate  such  administrative  func¬ 
tions  as  security,  tqidates  and 
recoofiguratkn,  trou- 
blesbooting.  asset  man¬ 
agement  and  capacity 
planning  across  all  as¬ 
pects  of  an  enterprise- 
wide  computa*  instaD- 
atkm,  including  oet- 


WHTTE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  As 
part  of  the  product  wave  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  unleash  early  next 
month,  IBM  win  blacken  in  some 
of  the  lines  of  the  systems  admin- 
istratioa  fraorework  that  it  has 
been  talking  up  to  key  user  and 
vendM*  groups  for  more  than  a 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CUCTAFT 


ARMONK.  N.Y.  —  BM’s 
Summit  mainframe  announ¬ 
cement  next  week  will  also 
feature  a  new  version  of  DB2 
that  incorporates  features  for 
distributed  database  manage¬ 
ment  among  different  ma¬ 
chine  classes,  sources  said. 

Users  of  DB2  Version  2.3 
will  be  able  to  read  and  update 
an  3M  SQL/DS  database 
from  within  a  DB2  applica¬ 
tion,  the  sources  said,  in  chm- 
parison,  the  current  release 
of  DB2  has  the  ability  to  read 
and  update  only  another  DB2 
datalmse. 

ffiM  has  said  it  will  roll  out 


works,  databases,  appbcatioos, 
hosts  and  storage  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sources. 


SdU  dimbiiig 

M2  ouiallaHim  are  proyeetid 
to  eoMtimte  strong,  sioady 


*88  W  •90*  "SI* 


-wvvr  lalpnudnMl  Ilau  Carp 

the  ability  for  132  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  all  of  its  other 
strategic  database  managers 
over  time.  In  the  meantime, 
said  Siaku  Atre,  partner  at 
the  consulting  lira  Atre/ 
Cofl^Miter  Assistance  in  Rye, 
N.Y.,  3M  will  announce 
Continued  on  page  204 


CaBed  Systemnview.  tbe  ini- 
tia)  offering  w3  define  a  coo^ 
tent  data  modd  and  umt 
workstation  interfiKe 
structure  for  admintt- 
tering  tbe  full  range 
of  infonnatioo  systems 
"(fiadpliDes."  said  Don 
Hafie.  D^’s  enterprise 
systems  director  of 
software  systems. 

The  six  disciplines  defined  by 
3M  as  "areas  that  customers 
need  to  focus  on  as  they  manage 
their  systems"  are  problem, 
change,  configuratioo.  perfor¬ 
mance.  operations  and  business 
management,  Haile  said. 

Tbe  framework  wffl  reported¬ 
ly  extend  across  existing  IBM 
systems  admimstntiao  toob  as 
wdl  as  3M’s  network  manage¬ 
ment  platforra.  Netview.  Among 
tbe  oxwe  sobd  of  IBM's  Sys- 
temsview  annminrpini'rtK  next 
month,  according  to  sources,  wiO 
be  the  following: 

•  Products  that  assist  in  soft¬ 
ware  distribution,  mduding  a  de¬ 
livery  manager  that  will  enable 
the  host  system  to  remotefy  coo- 
troi  personal  conqniters  and 
automatically  download  soft¬ 
ware. 

•  A  data  structure,  based  on 
SQL,  that  win  be  used  to  coBect 

Continued  on  page  104 
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year  now. 

The  scheme  promises  to  al- 


Update  will  extend  DB2’s 
istributed  capabilities 


'Lite’  version  of  OS/2  due  next  month 

IBM's  intentions  get  software  developers  busy  but  leave  users  ^teptical 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CWCTAFF 


A  determined  3M  is  gearing  up 
to  introduce  a  2M-byte  veraon 
of  OS/2  Standard  Editkxi.  priced 
under  $200.  late  next  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  sources  close 
to  the  company. 

Some  developers,  indud- 
tng  Lotus  Development  Corp., 
Micrografx,  Inc.  and  Borland  In¬ 
ternational.  have  already  am- 
firmed  their  support  for  what  has 
alternately  been  duU>ed  OS/2 
Lite  or  OS/2  1.3.  At  tbe  same 
time,  a  less-than-enthusiastic 
Microsoft  Corp.  is  calling  for 
cautioo. 

ffiM  may  have  its  work  cut 
out  for  it,  as  several  users  con¬ 


tacted  last  week  were  hi^ily 
skeptical  about  tbe  usefulness  of 
or  need  for  a  less  memory-inten- 
stveOS/2. 

Price  Waterhouse  plans  to 
move  its  Lotus  Notes  servers  to 
OS/2  Lite,  mostly  for  pofor- 
manre  and  roeroory  reasons. 
However,  Price  Waterhouse  in¬ 
formation  systems  director  Shd- 
don  Laube  said  he  "b  not  swayed 
in  the  slightest"  when  it  comes 
to  the  desktop. 

"As  fax  as  OS/2 1.2 1  vs.  OS/2 
Lite  is  concerned,  corporate 
buyers  have  already  determined 
that  (Microsoft)  Windows  3.0 
meets  more  of  their  needs  be¬ 
cause  it  can  take  advantage  of 
tbe  (Intel  Corp.  80386)  and  16- 
bit  OS/2  cannot,"  said  Bmn  Liv- 


ingstoQ,  a  network  consultant 
and  member  of  tbe  board  of  tbe 
New  York-based  Mkroctmipat- 
er  Managers' Association. 

Arthur  Block,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Manubcturers  Hanover 
Corp.  in  New  York,  dismissed 
0$/2  Lite  as  a  "silly  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  resources"  that  could  be 
better  spent  on  developiog  OS/2 
Versioa2.0. 

If  a  resistant  Microsaft  does 
not  offer  OS/2  Lite,  anah^  and 
developers  are  predicting  tbe 
first  public  break  over  OS/2  be¬ 
tween  the  two  industry  gnats. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether 
Microsoft  offers  it;  IBM  it  a 
cretfible  eoou^  company  so  that 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
Continued  on  page  6 
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H  ^  rom  Made  in 

America  bv  the 

MIT  Comhussion 

on  Industrial  Productivity: 

"Though  the  U.S.  computer  in- 

•Mil .  nt  -  gn 

dustry  remains  strong,  the  out- 

lar-^  - 

look  will  not  be  as  bright  with- 

Innovative  U.S.  start-up  firms 
frequently  sell  their  technology 
to  Asian  competitors  and  pro¬ 
vide  market  knowledge  and  even 
direct  assistance . . .  American 
universities  conduct  nonsecret 
R&D  and  are  educating  a  grow¬ 
ing  cadre  of  Asian  engineers . . . 
We  do  not  advocate  that  univer¬ 
sities  and  laboratories  shut  the 
door  on  basic  research,  but 
greater  protection  of  American 
advances  as  they  get  closer  to 
products  may  be  in  order." 


Newvi^iUonUitfittureo/teehnolcgy 
and  the  history  of  the  world  are  possi¬ 
ble  for  museum  visitors  through  the 
use  of  computers  Page  18. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  The  immediate  focus  may  be  on  new 
mainframes,  but  a  complex  systems 
administration  strategy  could  have  long- 
range  effects  for  the  IS  community  when 
IBM  makes  its  multifaceted  product  an¬ 
nouncement  next  week.  A  product  known  as 
Systemsview  is  the  first  step  in  IBM’s  plan  to 
provide  IS  managers  with  a  common  frame¬ 
work  for  administrative  functions  such  as  co¬ 
ordination  of  security,  s<rftware  updates, 
configuration  changes,  troubleshooting,  as¬ 
set  management  and  capacity  planning  for 
multiple  computing  platforms.  Another  an¬ 
nouncement  expect^  in  the  Sept.  5  ava¬ 
lanche  is  a  new  version  of  the  DB2  database 
management  system,  reportedly  the  first 
product  to  implement  IBM’s  Distributed  Re¬ 
lational  Data  Architecture.  Page  1 . 


■  There’s  a  lot  of  merger  activity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  data  center  automation 
these  days.  Consolidations  are  pushing  many 
organizations  further  into  automation  as 
they  attempt  to  push  the  bulk  of  the  work 
load  through  fewer,  larger  data  centers. 
Also,  there’s  a  rising  interest  in  interfaces 
between  automation  tools,/  as  data  center 
managers  begin  to  seek  efficiencies  beyond 
those  obtainable  with  scattered  pockets  of 
automation.  Page  59. 


■  Now  tbxt  you  know 
IBM's  plans  to  announce 
its  Summit  strategy  next 
month  but  still  don't  have  de- 
taib  such  as  price  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  what  do  you  do?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  IS  managers 
in  major  companies,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  wait  and  see. 
Page  25. 

■  Managers  shouldering 
IS  arms  upon  leaving  the 
military  can  find  themselves 
hi^y  marketable  in  the  civil¬ 
ian  world.  Senior  officers  in 
particular  have  a  lot  to  gain 
because  of  the  scope  of  the 
projects  and  systems  they've 
managed.  Page  88. 

■  In  this  age  of  special¬ 
ization,  the  specialists  are 
becoming  even  more  special¬ 
ized.  One  of  the  latest  moves 
in  certification  is  the  testing 

information  knowledge  en¬ 
gineers.  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of 
Knowledge  Engineers.  Page 
49. 

■  The  reaction  from  large 
IS  shops  to  IBM's  AS/ 
400  announcements  last 
week  could  be  summed  up 
with  a  pretty  unenthusiastic 
"that’s  nice."  What  did  perk 
up  a  few  ears  was  IBM’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  give  users  and  third- 
party  developers  more  access 
to  tte  internal  0^400  codes 
that  have  previously  been 
kept  secret.  Page  8. 


■  The  subtle  hum  of  a 
VDT  can  be  more  of  a 
problem  than  most  men  re¬ 
alize.  According  to  two  re¬ 
searchers  at  the  University  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  the  16-KHz 
tone  is  especially  irritating  to 
wmnen,  and  womm  who  are 
exposed  to  the  tone  are  more 
prene  to  headaches,  stress- 
related  complaints  and  work 
errors.  Page  10. 

■  OMite  this  week.  Back 
to  sdx)oi  means  using  image 
processing  to  manage  70,000 
student  loan  apphcatkms  at 
PNC  Financial  Corp.  Page 
27.  Hme  savings  is  one  of 
the  key  benefits  seen  in  Cum¬ 
berland  Farms’  plan  to  install 
a  PC-based  store  manage¬ 
ment  system  in  its  1 , 150  con¬ 
venience  stores.  Page  33. 
Providing  a  network  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  more  than  5,000 
users  —  including  those  who 
warn  to  be  on  the  leading 
edge  and  those  who  couldn't 
care  less  —  was  one  of  the 
challenges  facmg  U.S.  Senate 
IS  personnel  when  they  be¬ 
gan  tying  together  a  nation¬ 
wide,  multiplatfonn  maze  of 
systems.  Page  43.  It  took  a 
top-down  directive,  but  ad- 
mmistrative  staff  oaembers  at 
the  University  of  Cahfomia  at 
San  Ihego  are  finally  get^g 
the  same  type  of  network  ^ac¬ 
cess  that  has  long  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  counterparts 
on  the  research  aide  of  the 
campus.  Page  44. 
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Trojan  Horses.  Logic  Bombs.  Worms. 
Hackers.  Viruses.  Disgruntled  employees. 

Information  systems  today  are  under 
siege. 

Every  enterprise,  every  environment. 


every  system  is  vulnerable. 

Unless  it’s  protected  by 
CA-UNIPACK7SCA. 

h  Network 

Control 
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OnfyCAUNIPACK/SCA  provides  comprehensive, 
integrated  security  across  ail  of  your  most  important 

hardware  platforms  and  operating  ^sterns. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  is  a  proven,  practical 
solution  that  includes  the  most  advanced 
security,  control  and  audit  software  in  the 
world. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  environ¬ 
ment  across  multiple  hardware  platforms, 
operating  systems  and  wherever  your  distri¬ 
buted  processing  takes  you  including  MVS, 
VSE,  VM,  VMS.  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  provides  access 
control.  VTAM  network  control,  network 
session  management  capabilities  and  an 
automated  approach  to  reviewing  operating 
environments.  It  also  offers  you  enhanced 
administrative  flexibility,  unsurpassed  ease  of 
use,  single  point  access,  and  extensive 
auditing  &  repotting. 

But  most  importantly,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
gives  you  total  control  of  access  to  one  of  your 
most  important  corporate  assets:  information. 
And  now,  with  our 
I  Computing  Architecture  For 
:  The  90s,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 

I’  can  deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
cAscomputing  wtal  data  center  automation 
Architecture  For  by  working  seamlessly  with 
The  90s  protects  CA-UNIPACKS  that 

and  enhances  the  «  .  . 

value oj every  CA  automate  Production,  Storage, 
software  solution.  Performance  Management, 
and  Data  Center  Administration . 

To  learn  more  about  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
call  1-800-645-3003  and  find  out  where  your 
organization  may  be  vulnerable. 

Before 
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Bx  Security  Aodss  Multifte 
Hardware  Platfcrms,  Thae’s 
Only  One  Safe  Chdee 
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Apple  lawsuit  moves  at  snail’s  pace 


BYMMESDALY 

cvsDtfr 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Despite 
hopes  that  the  leagtfay  copyHgbt 
stit  between  Apple  Gnputer. 
Inc.  and  defendants  hfioxwoft 
Carp,  and  Hewlett-i^Kdcard  Co. 
OMild  be  respNed  at  a  bearing 
late  last  week,  the  facial  pace  of 
the  procedures  continued.  A 
judge  new  to  the  case  declared  a 
further  continuaoce  to  consider 
modoQS  and  become  more  feiml' 
iar  with  the  particulars  of  the 
suit. 

After  oearty  three  hours  of 
teatmooy  from  lawyers,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Vaughn  R.  Walker 
scooped  up  bis  papers  and  an- 
nounced  tiat  he  “was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  announce  a  decision** 
but  would  review  the  submitted 
mobons  before  arranging  anoth¬ 
er  hearing.  No  date  was  set  for 
the  next  meeting. 

Judge  ^I^Jker.  however, 
rntirh^  t^Mo  1  potential  Achil¬ 
les'  bed  in  Apple's  daims  last 
week  when  he  noted  that  the 
crux  ot  the  case  may  eventually 
hinge  on  the  wording  of  the  orig- 
inal  contract  The  Apple  coo- 


tract  apparently  ‘taOed  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Rmwed  features." 
he  said. 

Jack  Brown,  a  Phoenix-based 
lawyer  beading  up  Apple’s  legal 
team,  conceded  that  the  con¬ 
tract  “certainly  wasn't  done 
with  the  greatest  artistry”  but 
added  that  it  had  “never  been 
Apple's  intentioo  to  give  away 
the  whole  intesface." 

Lawyers  from  Microsoft  and 
HP  also  argued  that  the  recent 


copyri^t  dedstoa  invotving  Lo¬ 
tus  Devekqxnent  Corp.  and  I^- 
perback  SoSftware  International. 
Inc.  should  have  no  bearii^  on 
their  case  because  of  the  origioal 
bcense  Apple  inked  with  Micro¬ 
soft  Lotus  recently  scored  an 
impartant  victory  when  a  federal 
ju(^  ruled  that  I^perback  Soft¬ 
ware's  done  of  Lmus'  popular 
1-2-3  qreadsheet  copM  the 
“look  and  fed"  of  the  origiaaJ 
Lotus  apphcatiooICW.  July  2). 

Both  sides  argued 
strenuously  to  narrow 
the  focus  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  suit,  which  has 
gone  through  three 
judges  and  has  lasted 
2Vk  years.  In  late 
March,  Judge  Wnham 
W.  Schwaraer  handed 
the  case  over  to  Walker 
after  Schwarxer  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  Federal  Ju¬ 
dicial  Center  in  Vhsh- 
ington,  D.C. 

Attorneys  said  that 
the  case  should  proceed 
more  quickly  when 
Walker  is  up  to  speed  on 
the  specifics. 


“It  should  go  much  fester 
DOW,”  said  Neil  Borstyn,  an  at¬ 
torney  for  HP.  “We've  clarified 
the  issues  that  need  to  be  decid¬ 
ed.”  Those  issues,  Borstyn  said, 
include  the  so^  of  Apple’s  orig¬ 
inal  licen.se  a^  the  copyright 
protectira  it  offered. 

OvwrthwUnw 

Although  Microsoft  was  hcensed 
to  dupbcate  the  \ock  and  feel  of 
Apple’s  Macintosh  screen  ap¬ 
pearance  when  it  created  Win¬ 
dows  Version  1.0,  Apple  con¬ 
tends  that  Version  2.03  and 
HP's  New  Wave,  which  b  based 
on  the  updated  Microsoft  pro¬ 
gram,  overstepped  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  1985  agreement 
when  they  copied  the  “audiovi¬ 
sual  expression"  of  the  Madn- 
tosh  too  closely. 

The  case  has  essentially  been 
at  a  standsdll  since  July  1989, 
when  Scbwarrer  dramatically 
scaled  down  the  scope  of  the 
case,  ruling  that  all  but  10  of  the 
189  features  that  Apple  claimed 
both  programs  unlawfully  dupli¬ 
cated  would  be  subject  to  further 
consideration  (CW.  July  31, 
19891. 


SparU^  Windows 

If  riidMis  instaBatumx  orr  apedid  to  almost 
doadto  tkis  year 
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DG  resigns  itself  to 
more  staff  cutbacks 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

cesTAiPr 


WESTBORO.  Mass.  —  StiB  in 
search  of  the  profits  that  contin¬ 
ue  to  dude  its  grasp.  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  amwunrrd  last  week 
that  it  win  diminate  some  2,000 
employees  from  its  worldwide 
wo^  force  over  the  next  several 
wedts. 

The  move  marks  the  sixth 
consecutive  large-scale  fourth- 
quarter  layoff  for  DG.  which  is 
now  down  45%  from  its  peak 
employment,  said  Wifliam  J.  MS- 
ton  Jr.,  an  analyst  at  Brown 
Brothers,  Hanimao  A  Co.  “Ob¬ 
viously,"  Milton  added,  “the 
company  can't  go  on  like  this  or 
there  won’t  he  anyone  Idt" 

“We  now  have  the  or^n^ 
tion  in  place  and  the  appropriate 
mix  of  employee  resources  to 
compete  successfully  in  today’s 
tnfonnation  technol^  market¬ 
place."  said  DG's  Chid  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Ronald  Skates  in  a 
prepared  statemeftt. 

“They  do  have  a  strong  bal¬ 
ance  sh^."  Milton  noted.  In  ad- 
<fitjQn..he  said,  “through  aD  of 
these  losaes  and  layoffe.  remark¬ 
ably.  revenue  has  remained  basi¬ 
cally  fiat.”  Since  it  has  stayed  flat 
in  the  $1.2  bilbon  to  $1.3  billion 
range,  be  added,  the  firm's  im¬ 
mediate  survival  is  not  at  stake. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  its 
growth  pyo^wets.  That  sales 


have  not  nosedived.  MiltoD  said, 
is  a  testimony  to  DG's  particu¬ 
larly  loyal  user  base. 

Unfortunately,  as  several  an¬ 
alysts  have  noted  in  recent 
months,  the  loyal  cu^omers  in 
question  are  chiefly  patrons  of 
DG’s  proprietary  minicomputer 
offerings.  The  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing-based  Avtioo 
workstatxn  line,  on  which  the 
firm  is  betting  its  future,  has 
been  weD-received  by  both  mar¬ 
ket  analysts  and  early  users  but 
is  not  yet  contributing  a  major 
share  to  the  bottom  hoe. 

“Aviion  is  their  one  hope,  and 
it  isn't  a  strong  one.  The  work¬ 
station  market  is  already  a  very 
crowded  one.  and  DG  has  ad- 
tber  critical  mass  nor  credibil¬ 
ity,”  Milton  said. 

The  prohferation  of  snmlar 
observations,  coupled  with  stock 
now  trading  at  about  50%  of  its 
book  value,  has  fueled  specula¬ 
tion  that  a  takeover  of  DG  is  in 
the  offing.  A  DG  spokesman, 
however,  denied  that  any  such 
deal  is  being  entertained  and  said 
DG  is  not  for  sale. 

News  of  the  btest  DG  work¬ 
force  reduction  raised  few  eye¬ 
brows  on  VfeO  Street,  not  so 
much  because  word  of  it  had 
leaked  out  earlier  in  the  week 
but  because  a  iiqjor  trim  of  the 
employee  roster  has  become 
sornething  of  a  predictable  sum¬ 
mertime  event  for  the  company. 


CA,  Goal  settle  out  of  court 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C«  STAFF 


COLUMBUS.  Ohio  —  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  InternationaJ,  Inc. 
and  Goal  Systems  International, 
loc.  last  week  announced  they 
had  settled  the  lawsuit  filed 
CA  against  Goal 

The  terms  of  the  out-of-court 
settlement  were  not  made  pub¬ 
lic,  but  in  Goal’s  second-quarter 
financial  statement,  alro  re¬ 
leased  last  wedi.  the  company 
said  that  it  will  issue  a  series  of 
fixed  payments  to  CA.  The  sec- 
Qnd-<|uarter  payment  amounted 
to  $530,000. 

Goal  said  that  it  has  six 
months  to  remove  all  infeinging 
code  from  its  products.  During 
that  time.  Goal  said,  it  wiU  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  to  service  and 
sutqwrt  its  customer  base.  At 
the  end  of  six  months,  CA  will 
verify  the  deletioo  of  infringing 
code. 

Suit  wHh  bifringn 

The  la wsut,  which  was  filed  June 
25,  alleged  that  Goal's  Runtrac 
and  Jobtrac  products  infringe  on 
CA  copyri^ts  ICW,  July  2].  The 
company  purchased  these  prod¬ 
ucts  from  an  independent  devel¬ 
oper,  J.  Vnuiam  Bennett,  whom 
Goal  since  released  ICW,  July 
161. 

The  settlement  applies  only 
to  the  lawsuit  filed  against  Goal, 
the  company  said,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  any  legal  proceedings 
against  Bennett  and  his  compa¬ 
ny.  Bennett  could  not  be  reached 


for  comment. 

CA  Chairman  Charles  B. 
Wang  said  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment.  “Goal  responded  profes¬ 
sionally  to  the  entire  situatfoa. 
They  recognized  they  had  a 
problem,  even  though,  by  and 
Urge,  it  was  not  of  their  own 
making.” 

David  C.  Wetmore,  Goal's 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  announced,  “L  too,  am 
happy  we  were  able  to  settle  this 
matter  quickly  with  CA.  CA  was 
especially  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  customers,  and  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  rdlect  their 
appreciatkx)  of  these  concerns.  “ 


CORRECTIONS 

American  Managemeitt  Systems 
in  Arlington,  Va..  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  entity  and  was  not  acquired 
by  Philadelphia-based  Bell  Athn- 
tic  Corp.  {CW.  Aug.  6].  BeD  At¬ 
lantic  Systems  Integration  Co.  is 
a  joint  venture  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies.  Also,  a  sentence  attributed 
to  Al  Smith,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bell  Atlantic  unit,  re¬ 
garding  his  company's  market¬ 
place,  incorrectly  referred  to 
Ameritech  and  should  have  read: 
"The  move  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  BeQ  Atlantic  was  trying  to 
capture  the  broader  needs  of  its 
customers." 

Unisys  Corp.'s  Ally  software  for 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  work¬ 
stations  [CW.  July  30]  win  be 
priced  at  $1,000  for  each  work¬ 
station  supported. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE  500 
WANT  SORTING  EFFiaENCY, 
THEY  DON’T  WASTE  TIME. 


COFSORT11 


■  SYNCSORT  3.3 


^  be  a  costly 
Which  is  why 
900  companies  use 
sorting, 
efficient  and 
Syncsort  offers 
of  software, 
Ks  and  performance 
t  services.  We  act  as 
by  evaluating  your 


unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency. 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for 
over  20  years.  They've  seen  us 
consistently  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  making  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner:  Syncsort. 


so  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


Wang  wins  $841M  contract 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAff 

LOWELL.  Mass.  —  The  U.S. 
Department  of  State  has  award¬ 
ed  ^ng  Laboratones.  Inc.  a 
contract  that  b  potentialty  worth 
up  to  S841.3  milhoo  to  supply 
computer  systems  and  services 
to  government  agendes  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

Under  terms  of  the  indefinite 
detivery/indefinite  quantity  coi>- 
tract.  Wang  will  supply,  install 
and  support  midrange  systems, 
personal  computers,  worksta¬ 
tions,  software,  communications 
and  related  peripherals,  as  well 
as  technical  support  and  train¬ 
ing. 

The  contract  covers  the  next 
five  years,  with  various  exten¬ 
sion  options  for  a  total  erf  11 
years.  Both  commercial  and  se¬ 
cure  products  are  included  in  the 
contract,  the  vendor  said. 

“Hopefully,  this  means  there 
will  now  be  resources  atad  reve¬ 


nue  coming  in  so  Wang  can  in¬ 
crease  its  (research  and  develop¬ 
ment)  to  support  the  existing 
product  tine."  said  Douglas  S. 
Eschner,  data  processing  man¬ 
ager  at  CBC  Environmental 
Corp.  in  Oak  Creek,  Wis.  The 
labcotory.  which  uses  a  Wang 
VS  100  and  some  VS  80a,  was 
evaluating  other  technologies 
an>roxinutely  one  year  ago, 
E»±oer  said,  but  held  off  alter¬ 
native  purchases  because  Wang 
has  leered  improved  products 
and  price  reductions  during  the 
past  year.  He  added  that  no  final 
evaluation  has  been  reached, 
however. 

WhHhwr  th«  bottom  Ibio? 

While  the  contract  gives  the 
Wang  name  some  much-needed 
visiMity.  the  question  remaining 
is  )ust  how  much  of  a  cootribu- 
tk)o  Uiis  will  actually  make  to  the 
company's  bottom  line.  sakJ 
Chris  Christiansen,  director  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.,  a  Redding. 


Conn.-based  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

“With  an  indefinite  contract, 
there  are  no  specific  quantities 
or  dates,"  Christiansen  noted. 
"It's  a  nice  steppingstone  in 
terms  of  returning  ^ng  to  a  sta¬ 
ble  position  in  the  eyes  of  its  cus¬ 
tomer  base,  but  the  company 
stiQ  hasa  long  way  to  go." 

Among  the  appbcatkms  soft¬ 
ware  included  in  the  contract  are 
word  processing,  image  process¬ 
ing,  electTOoic  mail  and  messag¬ 
ing.  database  management  and 
graphics  capabilities.. 

The  computer  systems  to  be 
supplied  wili  supped  the  office 
autoroatioQ  and  distributed  in¬ 
formation  processing  needs  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  IntemationaJ 
Development,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tkm  Agency,  the  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Dept  of  Agriculture  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Commercial  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce. 


^0/0  use.  at  least  until  OS/2  2.0  the  timing  of  its  release  and  the 

\l%J/  M  comes  out,  users  agreed.  level  of  functionality  under  2M 

FROM  PAGE  1  However,  Livingston  said.  “1  bytes  of  memory,  “^'re  gonna 

think  it  would  be  futile  to  expect  make  {OS/2  Lite)  available,  but 

product  is  all  we  need  to  know,"  to  run  OS/2  or  Wndows  3.0  on  a  we  just  did  a  rele^.  How  often 

Borland  President  Philippe  Kahn  286  machine,  especially  when  can  I  turn  OEMs  on  releases  and 

said.  “Corporate  users  should  38&-based  machines  cost  just  a  expect  them  to  be  interested?” 

seriously considefiL"  bitmore."  Noting  that  OEMs  waited 

However.  Micrografx  Prest-  Developers  who  would  be  the  seven  months  for  OS/2  1.21, 
dent  George  Greyson  said  the  source  of  missing  OS/2  apptica-  BaDmer  suggested  that  “the  last 

bottom  line  for  users  is  stiD  going  tions  were  decidedly  more  up-  thing  tbeyH  want  to  do  is  wait 

to  be  applications.  “OS/2  is  still  beat.  for  another  promise  for  another 

limited  the  number  of  apphea-  “We  hke  it  because  the  per-  new  release  further  out  into  the 
tioos,”  a^eed  Norman  Thurow,  formance  is  better,  it  has  more  future.” 

director  of  IS  development  for  drivers,  and  IBM  has  reduced  Running  OS/2  in  2M  bytes, 
the  data  systems  (Svision  of  Gen-  memory  requirements  by  be-  Ballmer  suggested,  may  only  be 

eral  Dynamics  Corp.  tween  IM  arid  2M  bytes."  a  Lo-  possible  by  not  installing  a  series 

Bdany  users  said  they  suspect 
IBM  has  produced  the  2M-byte 
verskm  of  OS/2  because  it 
buyers  of  its  I^rsonal  Systefn/2 
Model  50. 55SX  and  60  systems 
that  OS/2  would  run  on  an  Iittel 
8028B'faased  box.  In  fact.  IBM  is 
targeting  the  massive  installed  STEVE  HESS 

base  of  286-based  computers,  CREATIVE  STRATEGIES 

said  one  source,  quoting  officials  _ 

at  IBM's  Austin  bdiity. 

“IBM’s  intent  here  is  to  make  tusspe^teswomansaid.  of  features  including  the  DOS 

OS/2  more  accessible  to  the  ma-  Even  Microsoft  agreed  that  box.  the  printer  ^looler  and  the 
jority  of  the  installed  base,  "said  OS/2  Lite,  which  is  based  on  the  network  and  hi^i-perfonnance 
John  Dunkle,  an  analyst  at  Work-  recently  released  OS/2  1.21,  file  system.  “It  could  be  that  you 
group Technologiestn  Hampton,  provides  better  performance,  can’t  install  as  many  features  as 
N.H.  file  management  and  printing  {underOS/2 1.21]." 

Others  perceive  a  more  sinis-  features,  consumes  less  memory  Privat^,  many  developers 
ter  motivation.  “IBM  is  just  do-  and  offers  improved  application  view  the  0^2  sch^  as  an  indi- 
ing  this  to  try  and  knock  some  of  loading.  cation  that  the  long-standing 

the  wind  out  of  Windows  3.0’s  Steve  Ballmer,  Microsoft  se-  IBM/Microsoft  marriage  is  land- 
sales,"  said  Steve  Hess,  an  ana-  nior  vice-president  of  system  ing  in  divorce  court,  something 
lyst  at  Creative  Strategies  Re-  software,  conceded  that  OS/2  both  companies  denied, 
search  International.  Lite  is  “definitely  better  thw  “We  are  trying  to  work  some 

“OS/2  has  become  a  pawn  in  1.21  incertain  ways."  [disagreenients]  out  While  any- 

the  tncrea.sin^y  tense  IBM/  Microsoft,  nevertheless,  has  thing  b  possible,  it  is  not  our  ob- 
Microsoft  relationship.  IBM  is  indicated  it  will  not  ofter  OS/2  jective  to  go  our  separate  ways 
betting  heavily  on  OS/2,  but  Mi-  Lite  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  with  OS/2,”  Ballmer  said, 
crosoft  is  intent  on  wringing  ev-  OEM  customers,  who  just  start-  An  IBM  spokeswoman  denied 

ety  last  cent  out  of  the  corporate  ed  shipping  OS/2  1.21.  Balfaner  that  any  ftiction  exists,  adding 
Windows  market,"  said  Bill  reiterated  last  Nveek  that  hb  cus-  that  IBM  b  only  following 
Bhiestein,  an  analyst  at  Forres-  totners  are  waiting  for  the  32-hit  throu^  on  a  Comdex/Fall  '89 
ter  Research,  Inc.  Right  now,  OS/2  2.0.  commitment  to  try  to  reduce 

Windows  3.0  provides  better  Ballmer  outlined  two  issues  0^2's  memory  requirements 
deskt<^  functionality  and  ease  of  Microsoft  has  with  OS/2  Lite:  below  3M  bytes. 


IBM  IS  JUST  doing  this  to  try  and  knock 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  Windows  3.0’s 
sales.” 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

NSA  d«ni«s  IriOing  security  centur 

The  Natiooal  Seogity  Agency  (NSA)  bst  week  dented  a  pub- 
iihed  -M*  »’■■«*  rhat  uaiH  the  agency  b  HwmantHng  its  Natiooal 
CnniputeT  Security  Outer,  a  sendpuhfic  unit  of  the  superse- 
oet  agency  that  was  ^stabfbhed  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defcnae  m  1982  to  evaluate  and  certify  the  lecuri^,  or  levds 
of  trust,  of  computer  systems.  A  spokeswoman  for  NSA  said 
the  center  b  being  restructured  to  aliga  its  activities  more 
doady  with  NSA’s  conainaMcations  security  work.  The  move 
was  pfompCed  by  the  bturring  of  dbtinctioo  between  tdecom- 
mimicatioos  and  computer  qtstems,  she  said,  fttikk  (ial- 
lagber  wfl  remain  <fir^ar  of  the  center,  and  the  center  wiD 
corUniuetoineetitscocinMtiDentstoiDdustryfbrproducteval- 
oatiao  and  certification,  the  spokeswoman 


SystMns  C*nt«r  moves  on  AS/400 

Systemt  Ceoter,  Inc.  in  Restoo,  Va.,  anoounced  bat  week  the 
acqubitioo  of  aotomatai  management  software  for  IBM’s  Ap- 
ptotion  System/dOO  midtange  Sne.  In  a  tianaactico  the  coo- 
puies  and  was  worth  $2.4  millkB.  Systems  Ceoter  purdiased 
the  AS/400  software  and  related  aaaecs  from  Informed  Man¬ 
agement  Enviroanient.  Inc.  in  Houston.  Systems  Center,  for¬ 
merly  VM  Software.  I^.  b  a  rebtiooal  database  vendor  that 
offers  more  tlan  SO  prodnets,  mostly  geared  to  the  IBM  maio- 
frame  eovironmenL 


iiitol  ropurchoses  shores 

loiel  Corp.'s  board  of  dtaectors  taaC  week  announced  for  the 
second  time  its  aotbariatiao  to  repurchase  20  adhoQ  shares  of 
its  stock  in  open  market  or  negodated  transactions.  Chatrman 
Gordon  Moore  sad  the  congmny's  finanebJ  positioa  and  in- 
vestmeflC  ahernatives,  as  weB  as  the  market's  retreat,  recently 
contributed  to  the  board’s  dwbino.  He  added  that  going 
through  with  thb  buy-hsck  program  would  not  interfere  with 
Intd’s  ahftty  to  ha  capital  and  research  and  develop- 

meiK  programs.  For  the  qomter  ended  June  30.  Intel  bad  204 
miBoo  shares  of  «■««>«»  stock  and  equivalents  outstawfing, 
the  company  said,  bhel’s  previous  and  oob^  other  biqr-back  was 
in  1967.  when  h  repurebtted  13.35  of  its  shares  from 
IBM  at  $27  per  share,  tlm  oompAy  said. 


Lotus  hfu  o  now  Agondo 

Lotus  Devetepmeih  Corp.  last  week  announced  that  it  has  be- 
gim  to  dnp  Agenda  2.0,  deserted  as  a  significantly  enhanced 
veriion  of  its  peraooal  mfdnnatioo  manager.  Priced  at  $395, 
Agenda  2.0  features  anproved  ease  of  use  coiqiled  with  four 
buamrss  starter  appficatioQs:  Activities  Plaxmer.  Account 
Manager,  IVople  Manager  and  lirfannatioo  Sifter.  Lotus  b 
guaranteeing  that  if  users  do  not  become  productive  within  30 
miautes.  they  can  retvn  the  package  to  Lotus  within  30  days 
for  a  fufl  refund. 


MogoNon  tool  kit  ships 

Lotus  abo  imveied  the  Magefian  Viewer  tool  lot  for  Magefian 
2.0,  a  utilfiy  and  DOS  sbefl  for  peraooal  computers. 'The  tool  lot 
wfl]  enable  developers  to  create  new  “viewm."  which  (fisplay 
the  contents  of  conanon  file  formats.  It  iodudes  sample  code 
j  for  two  viewers,  as  wen  as  Bsabtance  in  bow  to  desgn.  test  and 
debug  a  viewer.  New  viewers  will  be  inckidfd  in  the  Lotus 
Products  Enhancement  (juide.  Developera  wffl  also  receive 
dbeourts  on  software,  the  anouaT  developers  conference  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter  subocriptioo.  The  tool  lot  coats  $150  and 
has  a  limited  90-day  warranty,  telephone  support  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  assurance  plan. 


Never  mindl 

OtaensA  Southern  Corp.,  an  Atlanta-based  regxmal  bank, 
apologbed  last  week  to  10,000  customers  in  (jeorgb,  Florida 
and  South  Carobna  iriio  were  mistakenly  sent  notices  that  they 
were  in  default  oo  their  home  mortgaga.  Because  of  a  combi- 
natkm  of  human  and  computer  processing  errors,  the  defouH 
notices  were  sent  instead  of  the  proper  late-payroent  notices, 
according  to  bank  spokesman  Scott  Scredon. 
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FIGHT  and  scream 
about  whose  SCSI 
driver  is  the  best,  but  we’re 
agreeing  on  the  way  the 
interfaces  touch  the 
applications.” 

DOUG  MICHELS 
THE  SANTA  CRUZ  OPERATION 


yet  to  be  brou^  ioto  the  <faicu— ion, 
ho'weref.  ^tbout  the  Intel  competitora. 
I  cooprefaeosive  Uniz  standaitf  for  deeic- 
top  applications  would  not  be  truly  oooi- 
pike,  industry  analysts  said.  Midids  and 
others  said  there  skald  be  an  attempt  to 
involve  the  competing  firms  in  the  emlV' 
ing  softsrare  staklanl  discusaion. 

One  other  voice  was  not  beard  from: 
Microsoft,  wtncfa  aefls  the  competing 
OS/2  muhitaaldng  operating  system. 

don't  see  any  significant  impact  [on 
OS/2]  from  this  annoupcemeot,”  hOcxth 
soft  spokesman  Marty  Taucher  said.  "We 
think  Unix  and  06/2  are  to  do 

fundamentally  different  thii^"  The 
mesaage  BAiaueoft  wants  to  ddhrer  is 
that  has  been  a  leader  in  bringing 
shrink-wrapped  Unix  to  the  market." 


stressed  that  computers  running  other 
variants  (rf  Unix  would  still  be  aUe  to 
interoperate  with  the  Unix  System  V/386 
machines  and  that  many  Unix  applications 
would  remain  portable  across  multiple 
hardware  platforms  with  few,  if  any,  pro¬ 
gramming  changes. 

StiO,  the  SCO  approach  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  "You'd  ratbk  not  have 20  versions 
of  WordPerfect  for  Unix  desktop  ma¬ 
chines,"  explained  Judith  Hurwitz,  vice- 
president  of  F^trida  SeybcM's  Office 
Computing  Group  in  Boston.  "Why  have 
one  version  for  HP's  386  machines  and 
another  one  for  IBM’s  machines?  If  you 
only  need  one  packaging  and  one  product 
on  the  shelf  that  works  on  the  Intel  386 
chip,  that'seconomy  of  scale.” 

SCO  is  a  privately  held  business  that 
sells  the  Unix  System  V/3M  and  Xenix 
operating  systems,  along  with  the  Open 
Desktop  interface,  to  value-added  resell¬ 
ers.  Inkistry  analysts  said  they  bebeve 
SCO’s  300,000-plus  licenses  account  for 
80%  of  the  deskt<v  Unix  market  —  sup¬ 
porting  periiaps  as  many  as  1%  million 
end  users.  The  firm,  of  which  Microsoft 
Corp.  owns  a  20%  share,  estimated  its 
1990  revenue  at  $100  million. 

The  AT&T/lntel/SCO  pact  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Unix  International  stan¬ 
dards  group,  which  s4v>ports  AT&T's 
Unix  System  V  operating  system,  and  by 
its  counterpart,  the  Open  Sktware  Foun¬ 
dation  (OSF),  which  is  developing  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Unix  standard,  OSP/1. 88open  cki- 
sortium.  a  standards  group  made  up  of 
vendors  using  Motorola,  Inc.’s  reduced 
instruction  set  computing  processor,  also 
pledged  support,  saying  it  would  allow  ap¬ 
plications  to  be  pOTted  ftom  Unix  System 
V/386  systems  to  88000-based  systems 


Desktop  Unix  leaders  seek  PC  compatibility 


A  T&  T,  Intel  and  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation  join  forces  in  attempt  to  forge  specification 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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SANTA  CRUZ.  CaKf.  —  AT&T.  Intel 
Corp.  and  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation 
(SCO)  —  the  dominant  players  in  the 
desktop  Unix  market  —  stood  sboulder- 
to-sboulder  in  the  California  sunshine  last 
week  as  they  took  a  shot  at  fwging  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  Unix  on  Intd  80386-based  ma¬ 
chines.  It  is  a  shot  they  hope  will  echo 
'round  the  world,  since  most  parties  to 
the  Unix-standards  battles  of  the  1980s 
have  already  agreed  to  go  along,  industry 
analysts  said. 

The  move  to  define  a  .single  binary 
compatibility  spedficatkm  for  AT&T 
Unix  System  V  on  Intel  386-based  ma¬ 
chines,  announced  at  last  week’s  SCO  de¬ 
velopers  conference,  is  intend  to  pro¬ 
mote  shrink-wrapped  Unix  applications 
for  a  wide  variety  of  Intel  386-  and  I486- 
based  machines.  However,  analysts 


with  a  simple  recompile. 

AT&T,  Intel  and  SCO  made  their  first 
pledge  to  unify  AT&T  Unix  System  V  ap- 
(dications  in  1988.  However,  initial  ef¬ 
forts  failed  as  Qxnputer  manufacturers 
made  custom  extenrions  to  the  basic  Unix 
System  V/386  opera^  system.  "We 
didn’t  have  a  process  in  pbk  to  ensure 
that  things  diki’t  go  astray,"  exidained 
Larry  Doohng,  president  of  AT&Ts  Unix 
Software  Laboratory.  "The  engineers  [at 
different  firms]  weren’t  commumcating." 

Starting  next  romith,  AT&T,  like]  aiKl 
SCO  will  hoHA  periodic  meetings  to  define 


an  industry  standard  for  Unix  System 
V/386  desktop  appficatioos.  The  meet¬ 
ings,  wind)  may  be  hdd  monthly,  wfl]  be 
open  to  any  veklors  that  wish  to  attend, 
SCO  Vice-Presidenc  Doug  Midids  said. 
‘'We'D  stiff  fight  and  scream  about  whose 
SCSI  driver  is  the  best."  Micbds  said, 
"but  we’re  agreetng  on  tite  way  the  inter¬ 
faces  toudi  the  aj^ibcatioQs.  ^’re  agree¬ 
ing  on  the  way  to  a  paint  a  pod  on  the 
screen.” 

Intd’s  competitors.  Motorda  and 
makers  of  Sun  Microsystems,  loc’s  Scal¬ 
able  Processor  Architecture  chips,  have 
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Stofage  options 

UUO  AS/400  rtmmp  indtida  mm  ia>r  oW  Hak  stemie  ievictt 


and  iDcreMSi  nUTOperridity  indi  atlKT  veadon*  coBVittn. 

•  New  netmafcinf  fcfo  —  amtly  gcwed  ttmard  dwnt/ 
aemr  dvironme^  —  iadfade  « iirtriffrf  Etenet  LAN 
attartiinBnt.«i  ADC  AS/400 cnwnfititiBprogia  far  RISC  9y»- 
taii/6000  iwrtnnww,  a  16ll/4M-tait  Tokn-Riog  LAN 

adapter  adTVMMBBawoBCortroiProtDroVTT^rrae^ 
THnftwwiogt 

•  Stf.  enbaikccBieits,  new  iMgm^ea  incb  aa  Fortz«i/400, 
RJifl/CobaWaidProceduraLai«ViCe400/RaB.iiloaA|ififi- 
catioo  Progrm  Drifer,  wlddi  iaa  pieooded  aenD  ot^. 


IBM  spreads  AS/400  goodies  I  Midrange  treats 


But  low-end  systems  and  OS!  WO  hardly  have  users  in  a  frenzy 


BY  MARYFRANXWNSGN 
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NEW  YORK  —  For  big  dienta 
sudi  as  Campbell  So«g»  Co.  or 
Georgii'PadSc  Carp..  IBM’s 
Appication  Systaii/400  an- 
oomceinents  1^  week  were 
wdoNDe  but  hanfiy  earthahak- 
ing. 

And  no  ooe  at  TifiiDy  A  Ca 
or  Mrs.  Fields  Cookies  got  in  a 
lather  about  additiooal  krw-end 


“open  access"  feature  in  OS/400 
Release  3.0,  adiidi  allows  cus> 
toners  and  tfairdiarty  vendors 
to  gain  access  to  internal  inter' 
face  codes  that  IBM  formerly 
kept  damped  shut 

The  ctaiity  of  the  AS/400'8 
future  and  the  •‘aomething'for- 
everyone"  nature  of  the  latest 
announcement  seemed  to  spread 
comfort  and  a  degree  of  relM. 

"What  we're  seeing  with  the 
AS/400  fine  is  more  nuturity  in 


LaU25K 

bk/io. 


systems  or  the  new  release  of 
the  OS/400 operating  system. 

"The  A^400  attnounce* 
ir>wit«  were  nire  but  anticipat' 
ed.”  said  Harry  VUbesa.  corpo' 
rate  vice^pre^dent  td  MIS  at 
Campbdl  Soup,  in  Camden.  NJ. 
“IBM’s  devdopmeK  path  is 
pretty  dear,  and  for  Ja^'cus* 
tamers,  they  do  a  good  job  of  po- 
ntioning  for  that  enviroomeiit" 

“The  AS/400  really  needs  to 
become  aD  tlungs  to  aU  people.” 
added  l^ul  Quinn,  president  of 
Fields  Software  Group,  the  sys¬ 
tems  development  subsidiary  of 
Mrs.  Fields  Cookies.  “I'm  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  IBM  is 
opening  the  system  iqi  so  users 
can  contitd  more  of  what’s  going 
on." 

Quinn  was  referring  to  the 


the  enhancements.  *11)6  box  is 
out  of  the  toddler  stage,"  said 
Carolyn  Griffin,  an  analyst  at  In- 
lernatiooal  Data  Carp,  in  Fra- 
min^iam.  Mass. 

For  small  busmesses  and  Sys¬ 
tem/36  users,  the  best  news  was 
a  trio  of  low-end  systems  — 
priced  at  $12,195,  $18,250  and 
$23,850  —  the  dieqiest  one  be¬ 
ing  a  System/36  (called  AS/ 
Entry)  thuK  can  be  Bdd^tpgrad- 
ed  to  an  AS/400.  The  new  re¬ 
lease  of  0^400  should  also  be 
invidog.  with  ease-of-use  fea¬ 
tures  that  mask  the  complexities 
of  the  operating  systetXL 

Large  customers  were  mdli- 
&ed  with  new  disk  irarroring  ca¬ 
pabilities.  doubled  memofy  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  high-end  models, 
new  disk  and  tape  media,  phis  a 


fire-s^  feature:  15%  discounts 
on  older  disk  storage  devices. 

“Tboae  deep  discounts  on  the 
[direct-access  storage  devices] 
are  re^  good  newB.”  said  Scott 
RusaeO.  a  senior  technical  ana¬ 
lyst  at  (>eorgia-IVific  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.  The  dramatic  reductioo  in 
floor  space  required  by  the  new 
9336  drive  is  "a  big  improve 
ment"  for  large  ^lops,  be  added 

Even  industry  analysts  got 
some  “futures"  to  pootfficate  oo 
with  IBM’s  promise  of  more 
powerful  bighend  systetm  in 
early  1991,  including  multipro¬ 
cessing  capabibties  to  take  the 
AS/400  up  to  the  bottom  rungs 
of 3090 mainframe  power . 

“Wb  haven’t  seen  the  wall  yet 
in  either  (firectkm  —  going  1^- 
er  or  higher."  said  Robert  La- 
Bant.  vice-president  of  Appbea- 
bon  Business  Systems,  the  IBM 
{fivisioD  responsible  for  the 
AS/400. 

At  Tifiany’s  data  center  in 
Parsippany,  NJ..  the  new  oper¬ 
ating  system  and  high-end  mem¬ 
ory  expanskm  capability  mean 
that  a  planned  upgrade  of  an 
AS/400  Model  B60  can  wait 
"Vfe’re  taking  the  new  release  of 
the  operating  system  early,  al- 
thou0  we’re  not  normally  a  pio- 
neer,"  said  Erie  Corbman,  di^- 
tor  of  technical  support  and 
planning.  "We’ve  been  pleased 
with  IBM’s  direction,  though  we 
sometimes  get  frustrated  with 
whether  they're  moving  fast 
enough  on  the  high  end" 

Although  famous  hwits  jewel¬ 
ry  stores,  Ttffimy  has  moved 
into  mulbple-channei  retailing 
throu^  direct  mail.  800  num¬ 
bers.  corporate  business,  whole¬ 
saling  and  international  dfstribu- 
bon.  All  of  the  business  — 
except  for  the  personal  comput¬ 
er  local-area  network-based  in- 


f  f  •  The  KV  9836  MomtreportedrlKnnM 
the  bigb<ad  Min08  capidtp  thM  M  AS/400 oa  import  from 
38.4G  bytes  to  54JC  bytes.  Thaie  sew  Arm  oitr  •  38% 
fatcr  tvenpe  seek  tine  tlaB  the  9338  aid  9335  dfakAifie. 
Md  the 9336 caa  pKk  19  to  80G  bytee  d  Aonge  iMoa  aaile 
6A-ti#AS/400ndL 

•  For  Mgh^  caitamess»  s  new  32M4yte  ■wainry  card 
based  oa  lBM*a  4IC-bit  dymic  r—fcf  anrraa  wamaej  chip 
I  Mikiiddf  meaifiinnnrrrTa11i^Mii^r*^^^“^*T^ 

•  Diik  atorape  uarioring  capebffirtai  ■  OS/400  Behaae  3J). 
the  new  rdeaee  of  the  opesiciag  ayilenu  aloir  the  ayatea  to 
heap  aa  enct  copy  of  aiinnilina  on  a  .ieeoad  dAKBang- 
raraddUitoiB,  theaysCetohaepenaBiiif. 

•  OpendoMi  AiBBtaa.  aaotfaer  aev  opafaffity  la  0$/400. 
aoahea  the  AS/400  earner  to  OR  for  aew  or  aoMachnical  ca^ 
tomot  Uaoogh  atrceodmed  mean  aoeeae  aad  Help  teat,  h  is 
mahdy  intended  to  encourage  napradno  from  Syaten/36a  to 
iheAS/400ptatfarm. 

•  An  “open  aooaaa”  feabae  in  06/400  alowa  aelectod  tbird- 


ternabonaJ  stores  —  runs  on 
two  AS/400s,  the  Model  60  and 
Model  70. 

Several  customers  and  ana¬ 
lysts  took  note  of  the  open-arms 
welcome  IBM  b  extending  to 
third-party  software  vendors. 

“IBM  has  fioaOy  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  fact  that  other  people 
out  there  can  do  some  thi^ 
better."  said  Gibbs  Vandercook. 
senior  manager  of  the  advanced 
technology  group  at  Ernst  A 


Young  in  Chicago. 

As  part  of  the  announcement. 
10  software  companies  unveiled 
their  ffiM  Systems  Application 
Arcfaitecture-compliM  cooper- 
abve  processing  appKcaboos  for 
the  AS/400.  IncluM  among  the 
business  partners  were  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting,  ConqMter  Asso¬ 
ciates  International.  Inc.,  Mar- 
cam  Corp.,  J.  0.  Edwards  A  Co., 
Software  2000  and  Information 
Builders,  Inc. 


OSI 

FROM  PAGE  1 

to  make  such  impletnentaboos 
feasible,  be  added. 

The  government’s  release  of 
GOSIP  b  accelerating  user  im- 
plementabons  of  the  standard  in 
both  the  pul^  and  private  sec¬ 
tors.  acconbng  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Newton,  Masa.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Busing  Research 
Group  (see  chart  page  1). 

However,  some  govemmeitt 
users  apparently  fed  they  can 
conqriy  with  the  spirit  of  CKlSfP 
withmi  actually  rushing  to  con¬ 
vert  all  their  current  systems  to 
OSI. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Lewb 
Research  Center  in  Cleveland, 
for  exam;4e.  does  not  have  di¬ 
rect  plans  for  OSI.  even  thoufd^ 
"we  know  we  have  to  gel  into 
It."  according  to  network  analy^ 


Damd  Cica.  “I  think  we  can  sbD 
buy  [Transmbsioo  Cootrol  Pro- 
tocoj/Internet  ProtocoQ  as  long 
as  the  vendor  abo  provides  OSI 
compliance"  on  the  same  prod¬ 
uct,  be  added.  The  center  hu  be¬ 
gun  to  OSI  software  ven¬ 

dors  and  plans  to  migrate  its 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.  sys¬ 
tems  to  OSI-compliant  Decnet 
Phase  V.Cica  said. 

In  the  private  sector,  the 
promise  of  mutbvendor  elec- 
tromc  mail  coaneebons  via 
CCITTs  X.4CK)  b  a  maior  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  OSI.  Business 
Research  said.  Howevm’.  many 
private  sector  companies  also 
have  a  rductance  to  pay  the  up¬ 
front  costs  of  fuQ  OSI  coDver- 
sioo.  according  to  open  systems 
consultant  Jere  Thomas.  "The 
next-quarter  profit  and  what's 
.going  to  be  here  tomorrow  b 
driving  the  ship."  he  said. 

Thomas,  who  hdped  found 
the  Houston  30  consortium  to 


provide  user  input  on  standards 
development,  said  that  corpo¬ 
rate  management  needs  to  look 
beyond  short-term  returns  and 
say,  "Yes,  migration  to  OSI  wiB 
cost  us  next  year,  but  in  five 


HENEXT- 
quarter  profit 
and  what’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  here  tomor¬ 
row  is  driving  the 
ship.” 

JERE  THOMAS 
CONSULTAJ<T 


years  wcH  get  the  gravy." 

To  hear  users  tell  it,  howev¬ 
er.  the  main  reason  for  their  re¬ 
luctance  to  convert  to  OSI  b  the 
lack  of  foncbofiahty  in  current 
products  based  on  the  standard. 


Nor  does  implementing  X.400 
necessarily  mean  a  raj^  move  to 
the  rest  of  the  OSI  sta^ 

Du  Hmt  Co.,  for  example,  an¬ 
nounced  one  year  ago  that  h 
would  use  MCI  Communications 
Corp.’s  X.400  electronic  mail 
services  as  a  method  of  exchang¬ 
ing  messages  atKl  business  docu¬ 
ments  with  its  trading  partners 
worldwide.  Recently,  the  vendor 
imptemeoted  a  Hewlett-I^ckard 
Co.  gateway  so  that  its  own 
three  internal  E-mail  systems  — 
none  of  which  are  X.400-based 
—  can  talk  over  MCI's  X.400 
network. 

Du  Bmt  “would  hke  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  X.400  internally  oact  it 
matures  and  once  our  vendors 
provide  high-performance  soft¬ 
ware"  based  on  the  standard, 
said  Crordon  Preston,  the  compa¬ 
ny's  product  manager  for  corpo¬ 
rate  E-mail  management  Areas 
in  which  proprietary  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems  currently  outperfmm 


X.400  include  (firectocy  func- 
boos  and  spedai  features  such  as 
automatic^  returning  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  sender  when  the  recipi- 
eoL  cannot  be  foimd,  Preston 
added. 

Du  Ekml  b  abo  "committed  to 
implefneating''  the  rest  of  the 
OSI  standard  "as  sooo  to  it's 
avaOable."  Prestoo  said.  "Our 
expectabon  b  that  it  will  be 
1995  before  the  OSI  protocob 
are  completely  avaibbl^" 

Huglm  Aircraft  Co.  b  anoth¬ 
er  company  whose  commitment 
to  fuU  OSI  migraboo  has  had  to 
wait  for  the  standard  to  mature, 
according  to  Jeff  Littrdl,  maqa^ 
er  of  local-area  network  E-mail. 
"Ri^t  now,  I  think  OSI  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  a  good  stage  for  allow¬ 
ing  users  to  get  their  feet  wet 
but  not  for  rqrfadng  our  existing 
infrastnjcbffe."  Major  gaps  in 
current  OSI  products  center 
around  the  X.500  directory  and 
network  management,  he 
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The  Pix>blem  With 
Buying  Software  Rom 
A  Haraware  Company 


Onceacompa 

computer 


company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^are  from  < 
mputer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer -mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  eve'ry  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACZLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 
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VDT  tones  may  cut  productivity,  study  says 


BY  EUJS  BOOKER 

CWSTAfV 


EVANSVILLE,  Ind.  —  The  hum 
of  bard-mclEiDgtiffice  suffers  is 
not  the  only  noise  in  corporate 
America.  Lbten  carefully  to  the 
cocnputers^  these  woricers  use. 


and  you  will  detect  a  bi^ 
pitch^  squeal 

That  hardy  audiUe  signal  — 
a  I6-KH2  pure  tone  emanating 
ffomsomeVDTs — canbeespe- 
dafly  irriuting  to  wmnen,  ac« 
con^  to  two  researchers. 

Dou^as  Covert  and  Caroline 


Dow,  both  assistant  (mrfessors 
of  coromunicatioo  at  tte  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Evansville,  said  that  wom¬ 
en  exposed  to  the  noise  made 
more  errms  and  were  more 
prooe  to  headaches  and  other 
stress-related  complaints  than 
women  who  were  not  exposed  to 


the  sound. 

The  findings  were  repCHted 
earlier  this  month  in  Minneapolis 
at  the  national  ccxivention  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations,  an  academic  association 
based  at  the  University  of  South 


Carolina  in  Cdumbia. 

The  study  detailed  two  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  Dow 
and  Covert  and  suggested  that 
fem^  workers  can  be  affected 
by  the  sound  even  when  they  do 
not  ccmsdously  hear  it. 

"Women  in  our  {journalism] 
classrooms  were  having  difficul¬ 
ty  two  years  ago  when  we  trans¬ 
ferred  from  typewriters  to  com¬ 
puters,''  Cov^  said.  What  had 
been  a  pleasant  classroom  be¬ 
came  a  tense  one.  The  women 
were  coniriaining  of  headaches, 
fatigue  and  irritability,  he  said. 

Some  of  the  wmnen  studeitts 
actually  com{dained  about  the 
noise,  which  Dow  could  bear  but 
Covert  could  not 

Covert  and  Dow  conducted  a 
literature  search  on  women, 
noise  and  computers  in  the 
workplace  but  found  little  back- 


The  STUDY 

found  that  the 
group  exposed 
to  the  sound  had  an  8% 
productivity  loss  com¬ 
pared  with  the  control 
group. 


ground  on  the  psychologica]  im¬ 
pact  of  VDT  noise.  "We  did  find 
references  to  the  greater  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  women  to  sound,"  Co¬ 
vert  said.  Women  can  hear  tcmes 
that  are  1-  to  3-KHz  higher  than 
those  mm  can  detect,  and  in 
general,  women  hear  noise  at 
rou^ily  half  the  loudness  erf  men. 

The  first  erf  the  two  studies, 
conducted  in  April  1989,  ex¬ 
posed  a  classroom  of  women  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  tone  raised  to  the 
level  of  normal  conversatioo. 
The  researchers  then  compared 
the  group's  performance  with¬ 
out  the  noise,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  electronic  tone  gen¬ 
erate.  The  students,  who  were 
performing  clerical  tasks  during 
the  test,  made  twice  as  many 
mistakes,  the  researchers  found. 

In  March,  die  researchers 
coruhicted  a  second  test  involv¬ 
ing  100  female  students.  Hie 
women  took  a  simulation  (rf  the 
Graduate  Record  Exam.  Half 
were  exposed  to  the  tone  during 
the  test;  half  were  not. 

Hie  study  found  that  the 
group  exposed  to  the  sound  had 
an  8%  (Moductivity  loss  com¬ 
pared  with  the  control  group. 

Bruce  Dickerson,  executive 
director  erf  the  not-for-profit 
Center  for  Office  Technqlogy  in 
New  York,  which  reviews  ergo¬ 
nomic  studies  on  VDTs,  said  he 
was  unaware  erf  rimilar  studies 
on  the  effect  of  VDT  noise,  and 
stress. 

"They  have  to  report  on  their 
methodology,  conclusions,  data 
and  recommendations,"  Dicker- 
son  said.  Other  scientists  will 
have  to  review  the  research  and 
replicate  the  experiments  before 
Dow  and  Covert's  work  can  be 
evaluated  properly,  he  added. 
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Capturing  document  inn^es^^td  managing 
th^  information  ehctronicatty^can  bring 
eftkiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
drrre-sertsitive  document  records. 

Wha^ver  the  size  of  your  organization,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
andlor  optic^  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interaa  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen,  complete  with 
marg/na/  notesj  endorsements,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

Wt  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  informaOon 
management.  Caff  1 800  445-6325,  Cxt  330. 
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SAnsFAcnoN  Guaranteed 

If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  suppiort,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  suppiort  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  pierformance.  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%  of  the  Fortune  500  and  thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
configurations.  An  equally  impKirtant  factor  in  measuring  our  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfaction,  in  which 
we  take  great  pride. 

SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


Operations  Automation  Group 

SEA  provides  a  complete  line  of  operations  automation  products 
covering  all  critical  areas  We  are  the  only  company  that  provides 
such  a  complete  line  of  operations  automation  software  backed  up 
by  fiist-rate  technical  supjxitl.  With  over  2500  users  choosing  SEA 
as  their  single  source  for  operations  automation  software  we  have 
assumed  a  position  of  leadWship  in  the  field.  Many  users  ten  us  the 
reason  they  have  selected  our  products  is  superior  support,  as  well 
as  our  int^ated  approach  to  long-term  product  development. 

ODDS/MVS  -  Unattended  Operations, 

Master  Console  Management. 

UBCO  -  Unattended  Operations,  Central  arxt  RertxNe 
Crxifrol  of  Operations,  including  remote  access 
from  a  PC  outside  the  data  center. 

SAVRS  -  Sysout,  Syslog  and  XL  Management,  Viewing, 
Archival  and  Retrieval. 

THUS  •  Report  Management  and  Dfstributlon. 

CSAR  -  Automated  Job  Scheduling  MVSVSEA/M. 

TRAMS  -  Data  Transmission  Management  System. 

QUICK  ■  Data  Compression/Decompression  for  increased 

TRAN  data  transmissitxi  between  mainframes  or 
mainframes  and  PC  networks. 

SYNTHETIC  •  Functionally  verifies  operating  system  aixt 

JOBSTREAM  hardware  chsviges  before  production 
Implementation. 

KEYS  -  Problem/Change,  Hardware /Software  Inventory 
and  Help  Desk  Management  System. 

JCLCLEAN  -  Reformat,  modify,  document  JCL 

automatically,  tndutfing  SMS  conversions. 


DASD/Data  Management  Group 

SEA'S  DASO/Data  management  fools  are CCTpor^starxfards,  used 
by  mer  4500  MVS  data  centers.  We  guarantee  significanl  savings 
in  DASO  costs 

POSFAST  -  High  speed  OASD/PDS  Mwiagement, 
100%  lEBCOPV  replacamenL 

FASTGENR  -  High  speed  replacemeni  for  lEBGENER. 

PDSUPDTE  •  High  speed  global  JCL/POS  edhoi 

fCF/L  -  UstC  replacemetiL  VSAM  tracking  and  reporting. 

VCF/M  -  Automated  VSAM  optimization  and  allocalion. 

SUPERZAP -OrlinB  Zap  Utility  to  access  and  modMy 
otherwise  unavailable  areas  of  datasets 


Appiication  Deveiopment/ 

Performance  Measurement  Group 

SEA'S  Appiication  Developmenl  and  Performance  Measurement 
products  used  at  (ver  1500  locations  aid  in  appication  develop¬ 
ment  for  CtCS  and  database  systems,  and  monilor  program/syslam 
performaix»  and  operational  dependencies 

PRO-2  -  Applicalion  Devetopmem  MVSVSE. 

OHF  •  Automate  Creation  of  CICS  Help  Wfnrlows 

MRC  •  Automatad  Onine  Color  Graphic  Reports  analyze 
system  activity  lor  data  ceraer  managers. 


SEA  has  products  that  will  save  budget  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation’s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  company  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels^of  technical  support.  We  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 


’  For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  eAxjye  caii  1-800-272-7322. 
SOFTWARE  ENGiNEERiNG  OF  AMERiCA 

MM  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  LsUre  Success,  New  Mark  11042 
Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  Rax:  (516)  354-4015 
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Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 
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EDS  speeds  Chicago  parking  ticket  collection 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
cwswr 


CHICAGO  —  This  dty’s  backlogged 
pailmig  ticket  collection  system,  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  own  administrators  as  the 
worst  in  the  nation,  is  being  towed  into 
the  next  ceidury. 

Electronic  Data  Systems-Ccwp.  (EDS), 
which  began  handling  the  data  processing 
side  of  the  ticket  operation  in  late  July  as 
part  of  a  five-year.  $40  million  contract,  is 
also  revamping  the  trouUed  computer- 
iaed  system,  adding  such  state-of-tbe-ait 
components  as  radio-frequency  data  ter- 
mmaib  fdr  crews  in  the  city’s  "Deftver 


boot”  patrol  trucks  and  equipping  en¬ 
forcement  personnel  with  hmdheld  com¬ 
puters  and  portaUe  printers. 

However,  the  new  system's  most 
unique  dement  will  be  an  imaging  subsys¬ 
tem  that  will  permit  on-line  access  to  the 
12.000  to  15.000  parking  vkrfations  the 
dty  issues  each  day. 

“Chicago’s  [parting  system]  is  about 
the  worst  of  any  big  dty.”  dty  parking  ad¬ 
ministrator  Inge  Frytdund  said  She  added 
that  she  has  high  hopes  for  the  imaging 
portion  of  the  system  —  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

(Hiicago  had  plenty  of  incentive  to  try 
to  leapfrog  other  dties.  Its  parking  sys¬ 


tem  reportedly  has  a  backlog  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  overdue  tickets;  $50  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  fines  go  uncollected  each 
year. 

The  total  cost  d  the  old  system,  in- 
duding  the  keypunch  and  trafficking  per- 
sonnel.  was  $13  million.  “We’U  be  paying 
$8  miOicHi  annually  to  EDS  instead  of  $13 
million,”  FrykiuiKl  said 

Cliicago  resideflts  may  also  appreciate 
the  swift  justice  the  new  system  prom¬ 
ises.  Instead  of  the  whopping  six-month 
lag  time  between  when  a  ticket  is  issued 
and  when  it  is  keypunched  into  the  com¬ 
puter  system,  the  EDS  contract  stipu- 
btes  that  tickets  must  be  entered  into  the 


image  database  within  three  days. 

To  make  that  possible  and  to  automate 
other  functions  of  the  new  system,  Chica¬ 
go  will  shift  to  a  new  parking  ticket  form 
containing  machine-readable  codes  next 
month.  The  codes  will  eitaUe  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  generate  detailed  management  re^ 
ports  showing  city  officials  where  tidcets 
are  being  written,  where  parking  meters 
are  breaking  down  and  which  hydrants 
are  attracting  the  most  cars. 

Until  now.  ticket  information  has  been 
entered  (or  sometimes  not  entered)  on 
1957 -vintage  keypunch  tenninab — part 
of  an  old  punch  system  that  was  later 
convert^  toa  batch  tape  system. 

The  image  database,  which  will  also 
contain  correspondence  from  dtisens, 
win  be  accessed  from  14  Sun  Miaosys- 
tems,  Inc.  workstations  at  City  Hall,  the 
existing  traffic  court  building  and  three 
remote  locations  around  Chicago. 

EDS  replaces  Computil  Corp.,  a  Clif¬ 
ton,  NJ.-based  service  bureau  that  pro¬ 
vided  information  systems  services  for 
the  c^d  system. 

■  The  employees  who  were  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  are  being  recycled  into  informa¬ 
tion  processing  clerks  for  the  [ticket] 
bearing  centers.”  said  Michael  Mc(}ow- 
an,  deputy  director  of  revenue  in  charge 
of  pla^uiing  for  the  dty  of  Chicago. 
Mc^wan  said  that  no  IS  layo^  were 
caused  by  outsourcing  deal  with  EDS. 
”As  a  mattCT  of  fact,  we're  asking  for  a 
few  more  people,”  be  said. 

Next  year,  Chicago  expects  to  issue 
about  4.5  million  parking  vi^tions. 


Power  returns  to 
lower  Manhattan 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cwsnwF 


NEW  YORK  —  The  lights  are  back  on 
and  most  businesses  have  returned  to 
their  data  centers  after  the  week-long 
blackout  that  hit  lower  Manhattan  on 
Aug.  13. 

“The  worst  is  over.”  said  Richard 
Zane,  president  of  Ctnndisco  Disaster  Re¬ 
covery  Services  in  Rosemont,  Dl.  “Only 
one  of  our  customers  is  staying  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  we  have  no  more 
active  alerts." 

A  spokesman  for  Oxisobdated  Edison, 
New  Yoik’s  electrical  utility,  said,  “Ev¬ 
eryone  is  back  on  Coo  Ed  power.  No  one’s 
on  restrictions,  and  no  one  is  on  genera¬ 
tors.” 

Full  power  was  restored  last  Monday, 
but  it  t<^  a  few  days  for  everyone  to  get 
back  into  their  data  centers.  About  half  of 
the  20  companies  that  went  to  hot  sites 
were  in  them  for  seven  days  or  more. 

Daect  losses  and  associate  costs  from 
the  blackout  may  run  into  the  millioos  of 
dollars,  observers  said.  "It’s  goii^  to  take 
a  while  before  the  bottom  line  is  dear,”, 
said  Robert  CampbeD,  presideat  d  Ad¬ 
vanced  Information  Management  in 
Woodbridge.  Va.  “But  so  far,  it’s  looking 
like  at  least  $100  million.” 

He,  as  weQ  as  several  others,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  legal  action  against  Consolidated 
Edison  may  be  one  remedy  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  firms  with  the  hardest  hit  data 
centers.  Two  firms  have  already  filed  law¬ 
suits  against  C>)nsolidated  Edison  because 
of  the  power  outage,  but  neither  lawsuit 
was  specifically  computer-related. 
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data  manager  for  local  area  networks. 


ORACLE  for  Macintosh  received  its  share  of 


acclaim  from  InfoWorld  readers. 


who  named  it  Macintosh  Product 


ORACLG 
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It’s  all  Cyber  ^sterns  go  for  Soviets 


With  export  license  in  hand,  CDCand  USSR  officials  ready  for  mainframe  sale,  safeguards 


- RVPiitQiMVwryp  MfldttQ  S.  Gortechev  stopped  at  CDC's  Monday,  wben  the  20-day  wailing  period 

headquarters  here  for  a  demoostra-  ended  without  a  Cocom  objection,  the 

- : -  tioo  <jlf  the  Cyber  960.  CDC  was  the  only  Commerce  Department  approved  CDC’s 

MINNEAPOUS  —  Coocroi  Data  Corp.  (J.S.  company  visited  by  the  Soviet  leader  expwt  license. 

fweiwd  t  gref"  Hght  frnm  rw  during  his  U.S.  tour.  *rhe  C)rbers  will  be  controlled  under  an 

prtmfiw  tjl  Cnmngrcg  bst  week  (o  Cl-  In  June,  the  Coordittating  Committee  agreement  reached  in  June  between  the 
port  sis  aabdrame  computers  to  the  So-  on  Multfiaterd  Export  Cootrob  (Cocom).  U.S.  and  Soviet  govemments  over  the 
viet  tfoiaiL  the  ntematiooal  trade  watchdog  organi-  use  of  the  CDC  computers.  The  accord 

The  Cyber  960  mamframea,  which  wffl  zatioo.  bberabaed  hs  rules  for  computer  ^lecx^vanoussafeguards.indudingoD- 
be  used  to  anlyie  safety  a  sales  to  the  Soviet  and  East-  site  visits  during  which  usage  logs  of  the 

foctora  .B  Soviet  dvihan  era  Bloc  nations  (CW.  June  mainhames  will  be  checked,  and  other 

power  plants,  are  the  most  11).  safeguards  binlt  into  the  computers  them- 

powerfol  computer  systems  #  Under  the  revised  rules,  selves. 

ever  sold  to  the  Soviets.  Cocom  has  20  days  to  hie  an  A  CDC  spokesman  said  the  firm  hopes 

CDC  has  been  awaiting  objection  once  it  receives  an  to  see  increased  computer  business  with 

an  export  bcenae  for  the  ma-  application  for  a  higb-^  the  Soviets.  The  day  Gorbachev  visited 

chines  sinoe  last  November.  computer  sale  to  the  Soviet  CDCTs  headquarters  in  June,  the  firm 

The  Sorita  wa  pay  ^2  Union  or  East  Bloc  nation.  signed  a  technology  sharing  agreement 

nidbao  in  bird  currency  for  This  month,  the  U.S.  and  withtheUSSR'sAcademyofSdencesun- 

the  systems,  accofdng  to  the  company,  Soviet  Uoioo  agreed  on  usage  safeguards  der  which  the  two  will  e:^re  computer 

which  wiDd^vcr  three  systems  this  year  for  the  mainframes,  vduch  have  a  perfor-  applications  in  five  areas:  nuclear  s^ety, 

aial  three  a  1991.  naance  rating  of  435  and  faQ  into  the  sec-  pc^oleum  exploration,  electric  power 

Soviet  kterest  in  the  sale  was  under-  and  of  three  performaoce  tiers  estab-  generation  and  transmission  control,  soft- 

scored  in  June,  when  Soviet  President  bshed  by  the  new  Cocom  rule.  Last  ware  development  and  workstations. 
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Prime  adds  RISC  systems 
and  Unix  version  of  DBMS 


According  to  Richard  B.  Snyder,  presi¬ 
dent  <rf  Prime's  Computer  Products  divi¬ 
sion.  the  EXL  7000  series  will  be  market¬ 
ed  throu^  both  direct  channels  and 
value-added  resellers  in  the  U.S.  The  sys¬ 
tems  are  the  result  of  a  technology  part¬ 
nership  with  Mips  Computer  Systems, 
m  as  much  as  68  MIPS,  according  to  the  Inc.  mSunnyvale.Calif.,^  will  use  Mips 
campaoy.  technedogy  at  all  levels  of  integratim). 

The  new  RISC  family  supplements  Informatioo  is  a  Pick  Systems’ -com- 
NATICK.MBS.  —  ftime  Computer,  Inc.  Prime's  existiDg  line  of  complex  instruc-  patible,  fourth-generation  language  s<^- 

oioved  to  folfiO  promises  to  its  customers  tioo  aet  computing  Intel  Corp.  80386  ware  package  that  has  been  availaUe  to 

for  more  Uoht-bosed  products  wben  it  Unix  machines.  Prime  will  coittinue  to  Prime  50  series  users  since  1978.  Prime 

showered  the  market  last  week  with  a  market  its  entire  line  of  EXL  products.  is  postponing  its  new  Unix  offerings  to 

mixture  of  new  processors  and  a  Unix  Michael  O'Rear.  a  beta-test  site  user  take  advantage  ot  the  4,000  Pick  apf^ca- 
version  of  Hs  Infornyatioo  database  man-  at  the  Umversity  of  Southern  California  in  tkms  currently  in  the  marketplace, 
agemem  system.  Los  Angdes,  was  especially  impressed  by  "Most  of  the  other  Unix  boxes  out 

With  the  unveihog  of  Prime  Infonna-  the  ease  of  both  the  hardware  and  soft-  there  run  systems-related  software.  The 

tioo  Phia.  the  long-awaited  Unix  versioe  ware  installation.  O'Rear.  who  is  current-  EXL  7000  series  is  more  geared  toward 

of  its  DBMS  for  transactiao  processing,  ty  running  the  PI  Phis  database  on  an  EXL  actual  end-user,  commercial  ar^ca- 

the  firm  bunched  its  EXL  7000  series  of  7340.  said  that  the  system  was  iqi  in  a  tkms,"  Snyder  said, 

reduced  instruction  set  cooiputmg  (RISC)  matter  of  hours.  He  said  he  finds  it  "ex-  Netwo^g  functions  reportedly  in¬ 

processors.  The  software  has  been  opti-  tremely  easy"  to  port  applications  ov»  to  cludeTransnussionControlProtocol/In- 
miaedtorunoBtheDewftimepbtforms.  the  Rl^  platform.  USC  has  been  running  ternet  Protocol.  Network  File  System 
Aimed  at  commercial  Unix  users  with  Information  on  Prime  50  series  machines  and  X.25  protocol  capabilities, 
heavy  transaction  processing  require-  for  almost  10  years.  Available  for  ImnaKliate  ^pment,  the 

tnents.  the  new  .ba^-compatible  pro-  "We’re  not  ptanning  to  drop  our  SO  se  entry-level  EXL  desk-side  server  sup- 
ceasors  arc  available  m  four  configiira-  ries.  but  thbd^  give  us  an  escape  valve  ports  as  many  as  100  users  and  is  priced 

tions  —  the  EXL  7330. 7340,  7360  and  if  we  ever  want  to  move,  or  are  forced  to  foom  $18,000,  while  the  EXL  7680  is  ca- 

76S0  —  with  performances  rangii^  from  move,  to  an  open  systems  environment ,"  pable  of  supporting  up  to  500  users  and  is 

25  odlboo  instructions  per  second  (MIPS)  O’Rearnoted.  pricedfoom$150.000. 
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For  more  information  or  to  enroll 
in  a  FREE  FOCUS  seminar 
please  give  us  a  call. 


MCTs  headquarters  here.  His  job  will  go  financing  or  staffing, 
to  Gregory  A.  LeVert,  fonnerly  vice-  'Tve  been  thinking  about  this  for  some 
president  of  large  accounts.  time.'*^  Kantor  said.  "The  toughening 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  MCI  (^ammum-  "I  want  it  tobea  high-quality  telecom-  economy  has  pitshed  me  a  little  faster, 
catioos  Corp.  singled  its  management  numicatkins  consulting  and  tfiiplementa-  Some  would  say  it's  not  a  good  time  to  do 
deck  last  week  but  lost  two  of  its  top  tioofirm.withtbeesnphasisontinplemen-  this,  but  I'd  say  now  is  the  best  time." 
cards.  tatkm."  Kantor  said  of  his  new  venture.  Kantor  acknowledged  that  be  would 

Nathan  Kantor.  president  of  MCI  He  said  be  hoped  to  help  managers  who  have  to  be  careful  to  ensure  objectivity  in 
Northeast,  octe  of  seven  regiona]  dhri-  are  befuddkd  by  galloping  technology,  in-  advising  clients  about  the  use  of  telec^- 
skms.  resigned  to  start  a  telecommunica-  teraatk»al  upheavals  and  a  troubled  munications  services  such  as  those  pro- 
tions  consulting  firm.  He  is  succeeded  by  economy.  vided  by  MCI.  "But  99H  of  the  other  c<m- 

Jonathan  C^  Crane,  formerly  presktax  of  Kaotor  said  his  firm  will  assist  other  sultaiXs  out  there  came  from  AT&T,  so 
Atlanta-taas^  MCI  Southeast  Crane's  firms  in  developing  or  improving  network  maybe  I'll  bring  some  balance." 
post  B  gomg  to  Doughs  L.  Main,  prevf-  strategies.  The  company  wiD  also  spedaJ-  MCIalsoannouncedthatO.GeneGab- 
ously  senior  vice-president  of  finance.  he  in  international  telecommunications,  bard  will  assume  the  title  of  executive 

Ronald  E.  Spears,  president  of  the  Qu-  betping  U.S.  firms  estaUhh  overseas  vice-president  and  chief  financial  officer 
cago-based  Midwest  drvtsion.  resigned  partnerships,  e^edally  in  Europe.  and  will  head  MCI's  corporate  develop- 

rather  than  relocate  to  a-  new  post  at  He  would  not  (fiscu»  the  firm's  initial  ment  department. 
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The  a<h«nisenient  reiefs  lo  numerous  software  proOucts  tiy  tneir  trade  names  in  mosl.'rf  not  all  cases,  these  oesignat)or>s  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  by  tne«  resoeclive  companies 


The  good  news  is  now  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL 
tables  with  Enscribe  tiles  in  a  single  report.  And  even  convert 
and  populate  new  tables  from  existing  files. 

Introducing  FOCUS  tor  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide  you  with  the 
tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  generators,  editors, 
screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  controls.  Tbu  don't 
need  to  knowSQL  b^use  FOCUS  automatically  generates 
the  necessary  syntax. 

With  FOCUS,  you  can  also  develop  applications  up  to  ten 
times  faster  than  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

Vbur  end  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click" 


Tablelalk™  facilities.  Without  having  to  learn  the  FOCUS 
language. 

And,  as  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are 
portable  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms. 
Such  as  IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  F>Cs  under  DOS,  OS/2 
and  LANS.  Existing  FOCUS  applications  can  now  be  moved 
to  Tandem  systems  unchang^. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  1-212-736-4433.  Or  write  to  Information 
Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  Tbrk,  NY  10001.  Vte'll 

full  report  on  FOCUS  llQll 

for  TANDEM.  Ijssl  Builders.  Inc 


INTRODUCING 


FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


The  new  look  of  power* 


286  pnocessir^  in  a  computer  that’s  notebodc  size, 
\A"  thin  and  4.4  lbs.  light. 


Introducing  the 
TI  IhnelMate  '’2CXX) 
notebook  computer  — 
from  the  company 
that  pioneered  portable 
computing  solutions. 

Since  invenons:  die  tiisr  pi  iitthle  Jat-i 
tvmiina!  in  1%*^.  TI  ha>  ieJ  the  w.t\-  in 
piickin^  muTv  .inJ  mi>n;  hjncoonaim  intu 
smaller  anJ  smaller  pn  ducts.  Ni  >\v  TI 
hrinis-'Ntiu  the  pext  iieneration  in  purraNe 
Cl  impimni:  —  the  Tr.i\elMare  2000. 

This  sleek.  4.4'lh.  nureKiiik  computer 
l3^'cs  vou  the  powyrot  a  PC-AT'  in  an 
ulmithin  8  x  1 1 "  pnekaux;.  It's  clc'iiineJ  ti » 
•  fit  vogr  wi  >»k't\ie  —  wherever  you  work  —  in 
'  dK*oHice.  at  home  or  on’riie  nmJ.  Just  slip 
It  in  vour  hrietcase  with  viHir  tile  folders, 
journals  and  idler  husines’-.  materials,  and 
viHj'fv  teiiiK  to  1.x  c 


Large  VGA  screen  with 
leadership  display  technology. 

You’ll  appreciate  the  technoloyy  Ivhind  the 
10"  diayonal  VCjA  di.splay.  It’s  n'remarkahle 
teaniie  fora  computer  that’s  notelxiok  sire. 
Tile  hiiih-resolution  640  x  480  supemeist 
screen  easily  handles  demanding  windowiny 
and  uraphics  applications. 


More  features  to  meet 
your  application  needs. 

The  TM  2000  ha.s  the  power  to  run 
your  favorite  sotmare  —  1 2  MH:  80C286 
processor,  20MB  hard  disk  drive  and  1MB 
of  RAM.  A  huilt'in.  recharyeahle  battery  lets 
you  work  up  to  tu  o  hours.  Widi  an  optional 
addi'n  h«tter\-.  \t>u  can  work  irp  tii  lit\e 
hours  —  enoiiyh  tor  coasHixixist  flights. 

You  also  yet  a  tull-tijnction'AT 
enhanced  kevKuird,  so  you  uin  work  .witli 
the  same  teel  ot  your  desktop  PCI 

In  ;  'dition,  we’ve  loaded  MS-IX^S" 
and  LipLink'''  in  ROM.  and  pretonnatted 
the  liard  disk. 

For  inore  intonnadon  call 
l-800'527'3500. 

Texas 

Instruments 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $36.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

The  ghost  in  the  museum  is  a  machine 


Museums  use  computer  technology  behind  the  scenes  to  entice,  educate  and  entertain  museum  visitors 
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COMPUTERWmD 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 

Duck! 

Technology  is  the  cul¬ 
prit  when  a  visitor  to  the 
ScTUthsonian  InstitutioD’s 
National  Air  &  Space  Mu¬ 
seum  gets  hit  in  the  head  ^  an  air- 
plane.  A  computer-cootrcrfM  robot 
d  the  type  us^  in  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turing  plaota  has  been  programmed 
to  make  paper  airplanes  and  send 
them  out  over  the  crowd  of  visitors 
who  fk>ck  to  the  museum  in  W^diing- 
ton,  D.C.,  each  day. 

However,  omiputer  technology 
has  become  more  than  just  a  aany  or 
intriguing  omiponent  in  our  natioo's 
museum^  technology  has  become  in¬ 
tegral  to  the  new  museum  culture 
and  is  often  seen  as  a  necessary  too) 
to  attract  visitors  to  the  museum  and 
hold  their  interest  after  they  anrive: 

At  the  National  Air  &  ^ace  Mu¬ 
seum,  computers  were  a  lo^  time  in 
coming  but  are  essential  now. 
spokeswoman  Joyce  I^terson  sakL 
“Computers  have  so  entirely  taken 
over  the  6etd  of  aviation  that  it  was 
imperative  we  do  it.” 

Historically,  sdeoce  and  techno)- 
ogy  museums  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  high  technology,  said  Ann 
Mints,  special  {vpiects  director  at 
PhOadetphia's  Franklin  Institute. 
'The  fi^  computer  was  placed  on 
the  Boor  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
1958." 

In  today's  museums,  however,  the 
computers  have  become  a  function  of 
the  exhibit  rather  than  the  exhil:^  it¬ 
self,  and  they  are  used  imeractiveiy 
by  museum  visitors. 

At  COSI,  Ohio's  Center  of  Science 
and  Industry  in  Cohzmbus,  many  ex¬ 
hibits  would  not  be  possible  wiUiout 
computers,  said  Heather  Weigand, 
one  of  the  museum's  directors. 

COSI  is  using  multiffledia  —  the 
blending  of  video,  sound,  graphics 
and  animation  —  to  motivate  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  more  about  sdeoce  and 
math,  Wdgand  sakL 

COSI  is  currently  putting  the  fin- 
fa^ing  touches  on  its  “Mission  to 
Mars,"  a  $1 .8  million.  S,000-sq-ft  ex¬ 
hibit  that  will  be  on  display  frcnn  Dec. 
26  through  May  11,  1991,  prior  to 
embarking  on  a  two-year  national 
tour. 

The  exhibit  consists  of  three  sec- 
tiofis: 

•  Three  thousand  square  feet  of  the 
exhibit  is  devoted  to  science  exhibits 
related  to  Mars,  ^fisito^s  can  retrieve 
information  about  the  exhibit  fiom 
28  Computer,  Inc.  Madittosh 
cmnp^ers.  dotted  by  Apple. 

•  The  second  segment  of  the  exhibit 
consists  of  a  Mars  habitat  simulator, 
consisting  of  a  network  of  computers 
linked  to  laser  video  discs.  “It  will  link 
sound,  graji^iics  and  animation  to  sim¬ 


ulate  a  trip  to  Mars  and  give  visitors  a  one  set  at  the  eye  level  of  the  user 
taste  of  F^t  scientists  on  the  red  and  another  posatiooed  four  feet 
planet  mi^t  do  as  part  of  their  re-  above  it  so  other  visitors  can  view  the 


search,"  Weigand  said. 

•  The  third  pvt  of  the  exhibit  is  a 


infonnatioa,  too. 

“A  lot  of  pe<^  have  the  stereo- 


“roanned  M^  outpost."  where  the  type  that  museums  are  stodgy, 
visitors  walk  onto  tte  simulated  plan-  stu^,  not  very  up-t»date  places," 
et  and  take  part  in  creative  proUem-  said  Cuol  Hagghmd.  museum  educa- 
solving  activities.  torattheRogerWUhamsIMMuse- 

uor  of  Natural  History  in 
Providence.  R.L  "We’re 
trying  to  come  into  the 
modern  world." 

At  the  Roger  Williams 
'to  museum,  Hagglond  said, 

a  grant  from  Apple  Com- 
t.  puter  win  bring  multime- 

^  dia  technok)^  to  two  di- 

‘i  oramas  —  life-size  ex- 
faibits  of  wildlife  spra- 
mens  and  landscape  with 
natural-looking  sur- 

Muswwma  display  visitor-hooking  graphics  roundings  and  a  painted 

background.  The  com- 
Computers  make  the  entire  muse-  puters  wBl  “show  motioo  and  iOus- 
um  ejqwnence-more  memorable  be-  tratesomeoftbethingsthatthestat- 
cause  they  can  help  to  ex|riain  com-  ic  nature  of  the  exhibit  does  not  allow 
plex  topics  in  a  vis^  and  accessibie  visitors  to  see,"  Hagghmd  said. 


way,  (Person  saxL 


The  animated  videos  accompany- 


Tbe  Air  &  Space  Museum  boasts  ing  tbe  exhibits  will  give  visitors  a 
two  levela  of  computer  monitors —  choioe  of  informatioo  they  want  to  re¬ 


trieve.  For  example,  a  visitor  can 
view  turds  flying  and  horseshoe  crabs 
nxdting  or  can  find  out  bow  some  ani¬ 
mals  gather  food. 

“h’s  a  new  way  of  looking  at  one 
of  tbe  oldest  exhibit  formats  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  history  museum,"  Hagidund 
said.  “And  it  is  also  a  way  to  teadi  the 
ctdldren."  Tbe  museum,  currently 
under  renovatioo,  will  reopen  this  feU 
with  the  new  dtq>lays  in  pl^. 

Another  systra  being  put  in  place 
at  the  Roger  Wnhams  Museum  is  a 
two-part  environmental  issues  pro¬ 
ject  that  win  show  tbe  environmental 
impact  of  man's  action  on  Nanagan- 
sett  Bay.  Throu^  animated  se¬ 
quences,  tbe  computer  at  tbe  muse¬ 
um  win  show  tbe  impact  of  sewage 
overflow  and  treatment,  road  runoff 
and  other  poQutants  on  tbe  bay. 
Hagglundsaid. 

Tbe  second  part  of  tbe  environ¬ 
mental  impact  system  wiD  be  a  live 
monitoring  of  water  oooditioQS  in 
Namgansett  Bay.  A  monitoring  sta- 
tkm  wiO  measure  tbe  levels  of  dis- 
soived  mcygen,  idl  levels,  salinity  and 
water  temperature.  The  interpreta- 
tioo  of  the  ^ta  win  be  done  on  a  Mac- 
ism)sh,  Hagghmd  said. 


An  interface  that  stands  up  to  Bart  Simpson 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


At  the  Franidin  institute  Sci¬ 
ence  Museum  in  Philadd- 
phia,  the  user  interface  is 
thethh^. 

Designers  of  tbe  muse¬ 
um's  new  museumwide  computer 
systvD,  which  went  on-ime  in  May, 
faced  a  daunting  task:  bow  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  system  that  would  be  used  and 
underst^  by  a  diverse  range  of 
adults  and  chd^n  to  help  them  learn 
about  and  explore  tbe  exUbits  in  a  fun 
and  natural  way.  The  conpoters  are 
also  used  to  answer  questions  about 
museum  hours,  attractions  and  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  machines  needed  to  with¬ 
stand  abuse  by  the  museum's 
750,000  yvatOTS  each  yean  bubble 
gum  on  the  screens  is  not  an  uncocn- 
Toca  occurrence.  “Some  of  the  kids 
are  real  Bart  Simpsons,"  said  Ann 
Mintz,  the  omseum’s  directs  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects. 

In  reqxmse  to  those  challenges, 
tbe  Frankhn  installed  a  network  of 
some  28  Unix-based  workstations 
throughout  11  exhibits,  each  of 
i^iich  has  a  touch  screen,  color  db- 
play  and  bar-code  reader.  The  work¬ 
stations  are  on  tilt  platforms  to  make 
them  accessible  to  people  in  wheel¬ 
chairs  and  to  people  of  (Afferent 
heists.  By  the  ^  d  tbe  year,  there 
wiU  be  42  computers  in  20  exhibits. 


Tbe  network  ties  the  workstatioDS  to 
Unisys  Corp.  hosts  running  Unisys 
Mapper. 

Upon  entering  tbe  museum,  each 
visitor  receives  a  card  with  a  bar¬ 
code  number.  To  operate  tbe  work¬ 
station.  the  visitor  runs  the  card 
through  a  reader  or  simirfy  touches 
an  area  on  the  screen  that  is  of  inter¬ 
est.  Printout  options  include  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  specific  topic,  how  to  find 
out  more  about  something  and  games 
and  projects  for  children  to  do  at 
home. 


frowkllii  InstHutw's  computers  art 

750,000 visitorseackyear 

At  each  workstation,  information 
is  delivered  at  aduH.  child  and  pre- 
scbo(^  levels.  Once  a  level  is  sefea- 
ed.  the  screen  changes  to  reflect  that 
level  ChUdreo,  for  example,  might 
want  to  play  a  game  about  aviation, 
and  adults  can  elect  to  answer  an  in¬ 
teractive  poO  about  tbe  environment. 


I^ople  can  change  levels  if.  ay.  an 
adult  wants  to  tour  on  a  child's  level 
or  vice  versa. 

Tbe  interface  is  similar  at  each 
level  Users  touch  boxes  cootaining 
the  infcHmation  they  want  to  know  or 
tbe  answers  to  games  and  poO  ques¬ 
tions.  At  tbe  bottom  right  of  tbe 
screen,  three  icons  remain  constant: 
a  finger  pomting  forward  to  go  on.  a 
finger  pointing  backward  to  go  back 
one  screen  and  a  stop  sign.  Touching 
tbe  stop  sign  returns  tbe  user  to  the 
main  menu  most  recently  accessed. 

Extreme  care  was 
tak<»n  to  aO  the 

screens,  to  figure  out  the 
maximuin  number  of 
words  and  word  plac^ 
ment  and  to  map  the  dis¬ 
play  correctly  so  that 
whm  a  visitor  touches 
something,  tbe  proper  in¬ 
formation  is  given. 

“We  have  about  10 
seconds  to  get  people’s 
attention.  If  they're  not 
tfffif  by  successful  in  that  time. 

they  just  walk  away. 
Thm  can't  be  a  learning 
curve,"  Mintz  said. 

One  way  tbe  museum  can  find  out 
how  much  the  computers  are  used  is 
by  analyzing  data  about  who  uses 
which  portions  of  the  system  and  bow 
for  they  get.  “We're  not  doing  a  lot  of 
analysts  now,  but  we  can  when  we’re 
ready  to."  Mintz  said. 


HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HP^  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach. 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


iijouhave 
up  power  to  8a»«  mcHtey. 
And  trtiatever  level  power  you 
settle  Ibc  itl9  usually  dtfBcult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Our  fill!  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  NewWave 
Office  system,  people  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promis^, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom'  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  approach 
the  range  of  computing  power  we 
can  provide  in  a  single  compatible 
HP  systems  family. 


FIimDx  power  Ikat  I 
easy  to  use. 

’Thadi  die  whole  idea  bdiind  HP 
NewMbve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technedogy  lets  all 
of  your  informatkm  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  users  a  con¬ 
sistent  interfoce  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 
(IBM  OfficeVision  does  not  sup¬ 
port  DOS.)  Whatis  more,  HP 
NewWave  Office  is  based  on  indus¬ 
try-standard  networking,  and  runs 
on  HP’s  UNIX'  system-btised 
computers,  HP  3000  systems  and 
08/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  Newl\hve  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  ^nerate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  j^ple  want 
them-at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  itls  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  Vie 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 

There  is  a  better  way. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 


Some  things  old 

Is  IT  SOMETHING  in  the  water  or  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air? 

Lately,  we’ve  ran  a  number  of  stories 
with  a  hack-to-the-future  twist.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  lobbying  effort  by  dedicated  users  of  the 
HP  1000  line  (a  quarter-century-old  line,  at  that) 
has  goaded  Hewlett-I^ckard  into  committing 
over  the  next  20  years  to  a  processor  that  has  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  HP's  essential  RISC  strategy. 

We've  also  reported  on  the  sizable  groups  of 
loyalists  to  such  "dinosaurs"  as  the  DEC  10s  and 
20s  and  early  models  of  its  venerable  PDP-11 
mini  line,  as  well  as  IBM’s  System/36.  Then 
there  are  the  millioas  of  PCs  in  use  based  on  Intel 
8088, 8086  and  80286  processors. 

What’s  wrong  with  these  users?  Are  they  the 
same  Luddites  who  led  the  movement  for  repudi¬ 
ation  of  advanced  technology  by  rejecting  OS/2 
as  a  replacement  for  MS-DOS?  Is  it  the  same 
group  ^t  is  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  propri¬ 
etary  offerings  just  because  those  products  are 
often  so  much  more  robust  than  the  plain  vanilla 
"standard"  products  that  are  so  frequently 
served  up  these  days?  Just  because  a  produa 
gets  the  job  done,  is  that  a  good  reason  not  to 
scrap  it  move  on  to  the  next  generation? 

There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  to  explore 
and  exploit  advam^  technologies,  with  corpo¬ 
rate  simvival  by  way  of  a  well-plaimed  IS  strate¬ 
gy  the  foremost  one.  But  there  is  no  small  gulf 
between  the  pace  at  which  the  vendor  communi¬ 
ty  is  bringing  new  technology  to  market  — 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  very 
solid  product  lines  —  and  the  rate  at  which  cus¬ 
tomers  are  willing  to  absorb  that  technology. 

At  a  press/analyst  meeting  a  few  months  back, 
Lotus  CEO  Jim  Manzi  was  asked  to  assess  the 
role  of  the  IS  manager  in  the  early  1990s.  That 
role  and  its  influence  on  the  entire  IS  structure, 
he  said,  will  increase.  But  he  was  hasty  to  add 
that  he  and  Lotus  weren’t  exactly  happy  about 
that,  because  IS  tends  to  be  relatively  slow  when 
it  comes  to  approving  purchases  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  This  sentiment  has  been  echoed  by  others 
at  Microsoft,  Ashton-Tate  and  so  on. 

flfe  have  to  agree  on  both  counts.  In  the  corpo¬ 
rate  networked  environment,  a  high  degree  of 
central  orchestration  is  essential  to  achieve  the 
levels  of  integration  needed  to  truly  exploit  the 
prodigious  technology  investments  that  have 
been  made.  And  yes,  the  IS  conductors  will  do 
very  well  to  proceed  with  methodical  prudence 
every  step  of  the  way. 

As  for  the'  vendors,  just  consider  what  hap¬ 
pened  within  the  auto  industry.  The  Detroit  car 
makers  grew  fat  a  generation  ago  on  an  auto¬ 
buying  pubbc  that  liked  to  trade  up  every  two  or 
three  years.  Along  came  the  oil  crisis  of  1974, 
and  buying  habits  changed.  Detroit  did  not.  It 
eventu^y  relinquished  enormous  market  share 
to  foreign  competitors,  who  came  at  the  market 
with  efficient  cars  that  were  built  to  last.  Today, 
those  foreign  manufacturers,  who  fed  the  mar¬ 
ket  what  it  wanted  years  ago,  are  taking  over  the 
leading-edge  high  end  of  the  market  as  well.  It 
seems  everyone  has  gotten  what  they  deserved. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Concurrent 

Congratulations  on  your  new 
monthly  series  [CW.  July  23J  re¬ 
viewing  products  in  the  applies* 
boo  development  arena,  ^'re 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportu* 
nity  to  test  Nomad  in  a  well-con* 
structed  benchmarlc  that  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  "real-world” 
applkation  requirements. 

While  we  appreciate  the  at¬ 
tention  given  to  describing  spe 
dfle  product  functions,  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  leave  unchallenged  some 
overall  irapressioas  that  may  be 
left  with  the  reader.  Your  re¬ 
viewers  have  drawn  speculative 
conclusions  with  re^ud  to 
Nomad’s  suitability  for  omeur- 
rent  development  of  large,  com- 
plei  applications  that  are  not 
consistent  with  Nomad  users’ 

^  experience  with  the  product. 
Many  of  them  use  Nomad  effec¬ 
tively  in  multiperson  ievelop- 
^  ment  teams  for  api^cations 
^  whose  complexities  far  exceed 
,  those  of  the  benchmark. 

AbbyPinard 
Vice-President,  Marketing 

Must  Software  International 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Standards  matter 

Rep.  Richard  Gephardt's  View- 
'  point  article  [CW.  .4ug.  6]  points 
out  the  nc^  for  international 
standards  for  communications 
'  among  different  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  standards  for  the  secu- 
I  rity  of  computer  systems  and 
^  tb^data. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  clarifica¬ 
tion.  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  in  conjunction  with  both 
domestic  and  mtemational  in¬ 
dustry,  has  been  aggressively 
and  successfully  working  toward 
such  a  goal  for  years.  In  the  arti¬ 
cle  "Easing  paperflow  could  help 
slash  E>OD  budget,"  [CW,  Aug. 


14]  the  initiative  referred  to  as 
Computer-Aided  Acquisititm  and 
Logistics  Support,  or  CALS,  is 
encouraging  standardized  inter¬ 
national  trading  practices  in  the 
Information  Age. 

CALS  is  a  strategy  designed 
to  effect  an  evolution  from  the 
current  paper-intensive  process 
of  product  development  to  a 
highly  automated  method  of  op¬ 
eration,  thus  eliminating  the 
roadblocks  caused  by  incompati¬ 
ble  islands  of  automation.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  as  a  member  of  the  IXJO 
CALS  Industry  Steering  Group, 
we  understood  all  along  that  the 
right  information  in  the  wrong 
hands  could  prove  disastrous; 
consequently,  computer  securi¬ 
ty  is  an  important  feature. 

PaulN.  Pecker^ 
Vice-President,  MIS 
lCL.Inc. 

Irving,  Texas 

Needed  detail 

Regarding  your  recent  column, 
"IS  needs  to  learn  rules  to  play 
innovation  game"  [CW,  Aug.  61, 
Mr.  Ognibene’s  "Viewpoint" 
was  typical  of  the  con^ting 
world  we  "muzzlers  of  innova¬ 
tive  solutions"  face  daily. 

i  note  no  mention  of  cosr-ef- 
fectiveness  in  his  proposed 
smart-card  solution  ramblings 
about  the  evils  of  information 
systems  departments  and  their 
roles  in  corporate  America. 
Rather,  his  complaint,  more  di¬ 
rected  at  difficulties  in  securing 
his  "daily  bread."  is  sour  grapes 
about  several  failed  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  wonders  of  "innova¬ 
tion"  to  several  concerns.  My 
role,  and  that  erf  IS  executives,  is 
to  ensure  that  information  tech¬ 
nologies  are  appbed  to  earning 
our  respective  employers’  prof¬ 
its.  not  introducing  innovation. 

In  his  examples  lies  a  clue  to 


why  these  miraculous  solutions 
were  not  adcqrfed  posthaste.  In 
the  hotel  scenario.  Mr.  Ogibene 
pves  us  just  enough  informatioo 
to  see  tlut  the  depth  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  a  indeed  typica]  for  the 
gunslingers  of  consultant-dom; 
how  were  these  spreadsheets  to 
be  reported  centrally?  The  other 
example  lacks  details,  but  large 
scale  inventory  systems  require 
a  level  <rf  expertise  and  detail  not 
evident  in  this  viewpoint 

Marshall].  Hunlenburg 
AVPData  Center  Services 
GABBusiness  Services 
Parsippany.N.] 

Fool  me  once... 

It's  really  great  to  read  that  Pe¬ 
ter  Bart^  loves  his  PCjr  with 
its  nifty  design  features,  which 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  fora  close¬ 
out  i400[CW.  July  2).  Admitted¬ 
ly,  he  <Jo»  not  think  the  ffiM 
will  make  it.  Good  thinking! 
It  was  a  loser  flrom  the  time  I 
opened  the  box,  as  testified  by 
IBM,  which  made  the  machine 
obsolete  six  months  after  I  pur¬ 
chased  it.  To  add  insult  to  injury. 
Computerland,  the  distributor  of 
my  giant  paperweight,  refused 
to  offer  any  help.  Scotty  of  Star 
Trek  said  it  best:  "Fool  me  once, 
shame  on  you.  Fool  me  twice, 
shame  on  me." 

Jerry  Amancio 
Manager.  Data  Processing 
Carlyle  Johnson  Machine  Co. 

Manchester.  Conn. 


Computerworid  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers,  letters 
may  M  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworid.  P.(X  Box  9171, 
375 Coekituate  Road.  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number. 
(508)  875-8931:  MCI  Mail 
COMPUTERWORID. 
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Slow  the  push  to  judgment 


MITCHELL  KAPOR 

The  more  dose- 
ly  we  k)ok  at  the 
“problem”  of 
computer  hack¬ 
ers,  the  more 
we  need  to  be 
wary  of  quick 
judgments  and  shortsighted  so¬ 
lutions. 

In  a  recent  case,  the  press  re¬ 
ported  that  highly  confidential 
material  about  the  operatioo  of 
the  911  emergency  system  was 
removed  from  Bell^th  Corp.’s 
computer  netwoik  as  part  of  a 
plot  to  disrupt  911  services.  The 
material  was  variously  described 
as  computer  control  software, 
telephone  access  codes  and  even 
a  computer  virus.  These  news 
reports  were  based  on  accounts 
from  government  prosecutors, 
Secret  Service  agents  and  Bell- 
south  oSidals. 

Craig  Neidorf,  the  defendant 
in  the  case  and  the  publisher  of 
an  electronic  newsletter,  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  felony  charges  of  wire 
fraud  and  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  of  stolen  pcoperty.  Keidorf 
had  published  a  document  that 
someone  else  bad  removed, 

Ka|)oriitbecbainnuafODTechBol- 
ofr  and  tlw  co-fetiDder  c4  tbe  Electronc 
PtootieT  Foundation. 


without  his  knowledge,  from  a 
BellSouth  computer . 

When  the  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation  (EFF)  was  formed 
last  month  to  protect  the  Ftrst 
Amendment  rights  of  computer 
users,  some  reporters  miscon¬ 
strued  its  purpose  as  an  attempt 
to  defend  malicious  computer 
break-ins.  Ignored  was 
EFF's  dear  position  that 
unauthorized  entry  into 
computers  is  wrong  and 
should  be  punished.  The 
press  also  discounted 
EFF's  claims  that  the 
government  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  computer  crime 
had  gone  too  far  in  the 
Neidori  case.  We  were 
told  instead  to  wait  until  | 
the  facts  came  out. 

We  waited.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  Neidorf 
trial,  the  prosecution 
dropped  the  case  after 
it  became  dear  that  the 
“hi^ily  confidential'' 
BellSouth  document 
was  pubbdy  available. 

In  fact,  it  coM  be  ordered  from 
BellSouth  for  $13. 

The  EFF  was  mstrumenul  in 
this  outcome.  We  located  the  ex- 
p«t  witness  who  found  pubbdy 
available  information  that  con¬ 
tained  all  the  material  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  document.  Without  our 


>-via4-  daims  and  failed  to  do  indepen- 

|||OT||  dent  research,  wlttch  could  have 

A-l-Av/llv  easOy  shown  that  Bdlsoutb's  al¬ 

legations  could  not  be  supported, 
participation,  Neidorf  may  wdl  More  independem  verificaboo 
have  gone  to  jail  for  the  act  of  must  be  required  before  initiat- 


sim{dy  puhlidiing  information. 
Justice  was  served  by  the 


ing  criminal  proceedings. 

In  a  second  case,  the  EFF  as- 


govemment's  dedsion  to  drop  sisted  Steve  Jackson,  a  game 
the  case,  but  it  was  expensive  manufrcturer  in  Austin.  Tescas, 
who  suffered  substantial  busi- 
nesa  losees  after  a  Secret  Ser- 
vice  raid  in  early  March.  No 
charges  were  ever  brought 
against  Jackson  or  his  company. 
^  beeped  turn  recover 
equipment  after  it  had  been 
seis^  by  the  Secret  Service.  We 
are  also  trying  to  get  the  war¬ 
rant  unseat  so  we  could  de- 
termtne  the  reason  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  that  forced  Jack- 
son  to  by  off  half  of  his  staff . 
I^ople  who  break  into  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  cause  harm 
should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions.  The  punishment 
should  match  the  seriousness  of 
the  act.  Just  as  the  bw  makes  a 
dear  distinction  be- 
.  \  tween  trespass  and 
burglaiy.  we  need  to 
make  appropriate  di»- 
tinctioQS  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  computer  crime, 
based  on  facts  such  as  intent  and 
the  degree  of  actual  damage. 

justice.  Neidori  and  his  family  In  some  instances,  it  may  be 
bee  enormous  legal  biUs  for  an  necessary  tocreate  new  crtininal 
action  that  never  should  have  laws  to  discourage  new  typtt  of 
been  brou^t  against  him.  The  crime.  For  example,  the  EFF 
Effosecutors  retied  on  Bellsouth’s  supports  an  amendment  to  com- 


(xiter  crime  bw  that  would  pun- 
isfa  people  who  engage  in  reck¬ 
less  acts  with  computer. 

At  the  same  time,  network 
operators  must  also  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  management  of 
a  network  and  should  put  in  place 
adequate  security  measures  to 
protect  both  private  isers  and 
corporate  data.  Bbmmg  hackers 
for  all  forms  of  computer  abuse  is 
a  sham^  evaskn  of  reqxma- 
biiity.  Creating  scapegoats  will 
not  improve  system  security. 

Computer  users  need  to  know 
that  th^  use  of  conqiuter  net- 
vmrks  (or  infonnation  and  com- 
muntcations  purposes  b  secure 
from  unwarranted  intrusions  and 
interference  by  anyone,  iri)etber 
a  private  party  or  a  government 
agent  This  requtres  not  only  the 
proper  bws  and  the  intefl^ent 
application  of  those  bws,  but 
aiw  the  developn^  of  i  broad 
public  understanding  of  benefits 
and  responsibilities  that  come 
with  modern  computing  and 
teiecommumcatioostechnotogy. 

EFF  has  funded  a  significant 
two-year  proiect  on  computing 
and  Cfvfl  hbefties  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Computer  Professioo- 
ab  for  Socbl  Re^Moability.  We 
aim  to  educate  pohcyiittkers 
about  the  dvil  liberties  issues 
that  may  lie  hidden  in  the  bram- 
Ues  of  teleoommunicatioos 
cy.  This  process — notmidxii^t 
r^  at  gunpoint  —  win  help 
shape  public  policy  that  is  sensi- 
bte.  reasoned  and  wefl-informed. 


American  business  must 
seek  out  the  longer  view 


ROCCOJ.MARANO 

America  has 
proven  its  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  in 
many  subindus¬ 
tries  such  as 
telecommunica- 
tioQs  equip¬ 
ment,  computers  and  semicon¬ 
ductors.  But  we  suffer  from  a 
nagging  inability  to  put  all  of 
these  together  into  a  coordinat¬ 
ed.  far-reaching  initiative. 

The  challenge  that  informa- 
tion-rebted  business  and  enter¬ 
prises  bee  today,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenges  to  America's  overall 
technological  competitiveness, 
are  largely  internal  issues.  Some 
of  the  most  difficult  potential 
roadblocks  are  rooted  in  long¬ 
standing  domestic  traditions. 

Isdationist  views,  archaic 
regubtions,  short-term  manage¬ 
ment  mentality,  the  pursmt  of 
excessive  fin^dal'  giminickry 
and  a  troubled  public  education^ 
system  all  thraten  America’s 
position  as  a  technolo^cal  leader 
by  endangering  our  ability  to  in¬ 
tegrate  our  resources. 

Marmo  ■  presidem  and  chief  esKntive 
officer  of  Befloore. 
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There  exists  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  U.S.  businesses 
to  exploit  and  build  on  America's 
technological  and  industrial 
strengths.  If  we  make  the  right 
choices  now,  people  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  new  kinds  of  information 
and  be  able  to  create  new  knowl¬ 
edge.  wealth  and  entertainment. 
America's  telecommunications 
infrastructure  is  key  to  this  vi- 
sioo  of  the  future. 

Americans  are  already  taking 
advai^ge  of  many  advances  and 
have  started  to  make  changes  in 
the  way  they  gain  access  to  and 
use  infonnation.  They  have  by¬ 
passed  pubbe  telephone  net¬ 
works  when  those  rtetworks  did 
not  meet  their  needs.  But  as  they 
have  become  accustomed  to 
pieces  of  the  future,  they  bve 
come  to  expea  the  rest  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  fit  together  nicely  in  one 
vast  technical  quDt. 

However,  it  does  not  yet  fit 
together  well,  and  Americans 
are  beginning  to  ask  why  not 

In  the  U.S..  we  aa  as  if  we  are 
an  island  economy,  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  from  rest  of  the 
world.  In  more  lucid  moments, 
we  know  that  is  not  true.  But  our 
national  view  of  such  matters 
was  formed  when  it  was  true. 


In  management,  many  contin¬ 
ue  to  strive  for  short-term  profit, 
believing  that  value  to  share¬ 
holders  is  equivalent  to  next 
quarter's  earnings.  Short-term 
“quarterly  profit"  management 
concet^tes  on  what  a  firm  has. 
instead  of  what  it  can  create.  It 
can  add .  but  it  can’t  dream . 

A  lltfl*  of  both 

I’m  certainly  not  suggesting  that 
we  concentrate  on  dreaming  and 
forget  how  to  add.  But  look  at 
how  many  technelogies  pioneer¬ 
ed  in  the  U.S.  have  been  turned 
into  products  in  other  countries 
and  sold  back  to  us  as  impexts. 
We  need  to  reshape  the  journey 
from  bboratory  to  market  with¬ 
out  diminiahiog  the  importance 
of  either. 

Ironically,  our  natioo's  bws 
make  total  cooperation  almost 
impossiUe.  U.S.  antitrust  bws 
were  written  to  ensure  fair  com¬ 
petition  in  an  isobted,  indepen¬ 
dent  economy  —  something  that 
no  longer  exists.  U.S.  companies 
compete  in  world  markets;  if 
they  are  to  compete  effectively, 
they  must  be  a^  to  cooperate 
tqstream  from  the  maiketplace. 

In  telecooununicatioos.  a  crit¬ 
ical  arena  for  fueling  the  infor¬ 
mation  age,  regubtkm  was  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  basic  or  “plain 
old  lelepbonc  service’*  —  ser¬ 
vice  that  was  reUable,  universal, 
affordable  and  nothing  more. 

The  world  just  doesn't  look 
like  that  anymore.  Regubtion 

COMPUTERWORLD 


that  assumes  it  does  stands  in 
the  way  of  progress  —  economic 
and  80^,  as  weQ  as  technologi¬ 
cal.  But  there  are  hopeftil  signs. 
For  one.  bib  are  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  t^t  would  move  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  1962  decree  that 
broke  up  the  Bell  System  from 
the  court  to  the  Fede^  Commu- 
nicatioRS  Comtnisaioo.  That  de- 
dsioo  stiU  prevents  the  regkmal 
Beit  bokfiog  companfos  from  de¬ 
signing,  manufacturing  or  pro¬ 
viding  information  services. 

'The  U.S.  government  also 
has  no  coordinated  strategy  for 
technbogy.  Instead,  we  have  an 
ad  hoc,  disjointed  policy  scat¬ 
tered  among  nine  congressraoal 
committees,  four  cmigressional 
support  agencies.  14  executive 
bra^  departments,  dozens  of 
executive  branch  agencies  and 
51  state  regubtory  bodies. 

In  cootrast,  our  chief  interna¬ 
tional  competitors  have  coher¬ 
ent  national  pobcies  embedded  in 
civiliao  agencies.  Though  the 
Japanese  have  their  own  jxob- 
le^  in  this  area,  their  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  In- 
doBtry  pbys  a  major  role  in  tar¬ 
geting  the  coordination  and 
funding  of  Japanese  efforts  in 
high  technol^. 

It  is  this  national  approach 
tlttt  enables  some  other  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  to  take  coher¬ 
ent.  strategically  advantageous 
positions  during  multibteral  and 
bfbteial  negotiations.  The  U.S. 
does  not  have  a  single  telecom- 


muoications  or  tnfonnation/ 
technology  pobey;  coosequently, 
it  has  been  more  difficult  for  us 
to  achieve  a  unified  national 
point  of  view. 

We  still  have  time  to  direa 
our  future  and  better  prepare  for 
the  21st  century.  'Thm  are 
some  things  that  industry  and 
government  imst  do  now  to 
make  that  happen. 

•  Industry  can  expand  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  fundamental  tedmoF 
ogies  through  much  greater  up¬ 
stream  cooperation  —  a^ 
government  can  amend  its  anti¬ 
trust  bws  to  aOow  it 

•  Industry  can  oootinue  good 
standards  work  that  has  been 
done  —  and  work  toward 
streamlining  the  process  by 
whic^  we  arriveata  vbble  inter¬ 
national  standards  portion. 

•  Government  can  lead  the  way 
to  a  national  information  tech¬ 
nology  pobey  —  and  revise  bws 
and  regubtions  as  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  that  pobey. 

•  Both  government  and  business 
can  nuke  a  greater  investment 
in  improving  the  quabty  of  public 
education  and  encouragiDg  more 
youngsters  to  take  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  challenge. 

We  can  choose  to  be  techno¬ 
logical  fdJowers.  hving  on  mutu¬ 
ally  tncomprehensibb  islands.  1 
cannot  believe  we  would  con- 
sdottsiy  make  that  cixiice.  Yet, 
that  is  the  fiiture  being  shaped 
our  iiMlividual  rnooves.  There  is 
a  better  choice. 


l)uAsfedV\^Iiste 


Adonong  Ic  wniMife  stanlaid  in  dab  management  an!  applicalkxi 


Introducing  dBASE  IV® 
version  l.l.- 

Smaller  because  the  new 
Dynamic  Memory  Management 
S)^em  (dMMSr  reduces 
memory  requirements  from 
5I6K  to  450K.  So  you  can  run 
larger  applications 

Faster  because  the  same 
dMMS  reduces  dBASE  IVs 
need  to  access  your  hard 
disk.  On  top  of  that,  the  new 
built-in  Disk  Cachir^  Option 
uses  extended  or  expanded 


memory  to  further  improve 
disk  performance. 

More  reliable  too.  Thanks 
to  one  of  the  largest  pre-release 
(beta)  testing  programs  ever 
conducted  for  a  it  database. 

Tested  By  Some  Very 
Independent  People. 

dBASE  TV  version  1.1  was 
found  to  be  more  reliable  in 
tests  conducted  by  over  2700 
independent  developers,  users 
and  MIS  departments.  All 


together,  they  used  over  1000 
different  sin^e  and  multi-user 
system  configurations 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
smaller,  faster,  more  reliable 
dBASE  IV  With  a  simpler 
installation  to  get  you  up  and 
running  quicker. 

Which  means  you  can 
now  start  working  f^er  and 
more  efficiently  than  you 
ever  have  before. 

Especially  sinceyou  can 
operate  dBASE  IV  through 


traknurit.  dBASfc  dBASE  IliTttiS  l\' dMMS  Asltton  Titr  Ashun-Tvrlo^  AdMon  TatrCorp.  Oihrrprnduci  rumn  used  hrrrmij' lor  idcmilicjtion  purposrs  only  ind  may  btiradcmatiucd  their  remove  compattKS 


ned  litKxludiP 
eRdiabJe  dBASE  IV 

the  powerful  Control 
Center  interface 

Now  Anyone  Can 
UsedBASEiy 

The  Control  Center 
is  powerful  because  ife  so 
simple  It’s  like  a  window 
to  your  data  that  you 
work  with  inmitively. 

It  gives  you  access  to 
•  What-iifou-See-Is-What- 


the  Developer^  Edition, 
ypuTI  also  enjoy  exclusive 
features  like  the  Template 
Language— which  lets  you 
control  the  way  dBASE  IV 
generates  code  And  the 
RunTime  Module  for  bee, 
unlimited  distribution  of 
your  applications 

Call  Us  Today. 

The  Control  Center  pwvuks  access  to  Design  Tods  that  kt  ttt  Mi  t  •  nl  '  1 

you  easily  manage  data  wUhout  any  programming  |  WC  11  LlStCD  ClOSCly. 


You-Get  (WYSIWYG)  Design 
Tools  that  work  through 
simple  pull-down  menus.  ' 
The  tools  let  you  easily  create 
custom  forms,  reports,  labels 
and  databases— without  pro¬ 
gramming  a  single  line  of  code 
to  addition,  ther6  Query  By 
Example  (QBE)  for  quick 
answers  without  any  pro¬ 
gramming-even  if  all 
your  data  is  spread  across 
multiple  databases 

The  Design  Tools  ensure 
that  first  time  users  will  be  up 
and  running  quickly,  and  that 
experienced  users  will  realize 
high  productivity  gains 

to  fact,  even  beginners  can 
develop  complete  applications 


automatically  by  letting  our 
Applications  Generator  easily 
tie  together  everything  they’ve 
creat^  with  the  tools 

New  Developments 
For  Developers. 

If  you’re  a  developer,  you’ll 
appreciate  the  new  langiuce 
enhancements  and  more  flex¬ 
ible  User  Defined  Functions 
(UDFs).  Plus  the  Automatic 
Code  Generator,  which  pro¬ 
duces  structured  dBASE*  code 
for  any  object  you  create  with 
the  Control  Center’s  Design 
Tools  to  addition,  therei  the 
built-in  Debugger/Editor  for 
streamlining  the  program 
debugging  process  If  you  buy 


But  no  matter  who  you 
are,  you’ll  aroreciate  our  new 
support  policy 

Free,  unlimited  telephone 
support  (Your  only  chai^  is 
your  toll  call)  So  see  your 
Ashton-late®  dealer  today  Or 
caU  1-800-437-4329  exL  1403 
for  more  information.  Better 
yet,  dBASE  Ill  PLUS*  users  can 
calllBOO-2-ASHTONforan 
immediate  upgrade  Roistered 
dBASE  IV  version  IjO  users  will 
get  a  free  upgrade 

Call  now  and  tell  us  w^t 
we  can  do  for  you. 

You  can  rest  assured,  we’ll 
be  listening. 

A  AshtonTate’ 


@  1990 Ashton  Tate Corporaiion  AHni^BmrnTd  GTSTsCSA Schedule*  GS00K90AGS5216 
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m  Exploits  DB2  V  2.2 

#  TrialMoster” 

#  Codd  &  Dote  Education 

BMC  Software's  toolbox  of  high-performance  . 
DB2  products,  DB2  Masterplan'*  contains 
the  power  tools  to  help  you  hone  your  DB2 
system  to  a  fine  level  of  efficiency  and  main¬ 
tain  its  edge  as  your  environment  becomes 
more  demanding.  These  tools  are  built  tough, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning 
DB2  system,  and  their  versatility  guarantees 
smooth,  easy-to-use  operations  in  your  initial 
start-up  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

More  Power 

DB2  Masterplan  is  more  powerful  than  ever 
and  now  exploits  all  releases  of  DB2  including 
Version  2  Release  2.  It  supports  DB2  V  2.2's 
new  alias  object  type  and  the  new  features  for 
accessing  information  in  the  communication 
data  base.  The  new  version  of  DB2  ACTIVITY 
MONITOR  is  enhanced  with  data  items  for 
DB2  V2.2,  including  distributed  data  facility 
traces,  and  it  supports  extended  PLAN-TABLE 
for  dynamic  EXPLAIN, 

t|||t  High  Intensity  Test 

Find  out  just  what  DB2  MASTERMIND'"  can 
do  for  you  with  TrialMaster,  BMC's  exclusive 
sample  data  base  and  easy-to-follow  tutorials. 
With  it,  you  can  give  DB2  MASTERMIND  a 
thorough,  rugged  workout  and  eliminate 
“paper”  evaluations. 

Maximum  Performance 

To  insure  you  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  your  purchase  of  DB2  MASTERMIND, 
3MC's  DB2  administrative  tools,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Codd  &  Date,  the  relational  data 
base  education  experts,  will  give  you  two  ‘ull 
days  of  free  product  training  at  your  site. 

DB2  Masterplan's  toolbox  includes: 
a  DB2  MASTERMIND'" 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER 
i  DB2  ALTER'" 

DB2  DASD  MANAGER 
a  DB2  REORG  PLUS 
a  DB2  COPY  PLUS 
a  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR 
a  DATA  PACKER'" '  DB2 


The  Complete  DB2  Company 


SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2002 

Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002 
713  240-8800 


BM  t  a 'e^dieree ’•aownaf*  Of 

Uacnines  Ccrporatiori 

062  a  vademwk  o»  AM  Corp 

c  ’9908MCSoh«rare  wc  Al  ngr<is  raserved 


To  find  out  how  to  put  any  or  all  of  these  DB2  Power  Tools  to  work  for  you  today, 
with  a  30*Day-Plus.  hands-on  free  trial,  call  BMC  Software,  Inc.,  The  Complete 
DB2  Company  ,  at  1  800  841*2031 ,  or  Fax  your  request  to  71 3  242-6523. 

Internationally,  contact  one  of  BMC  s  wholly  owned  subsidiary  offices  In: 

AuU’M  Ornma*  Ln^ana  F'jncc  nur  Jacan  Spi*<  WWI  Germany 

<eijaa’96733  la&iaaeaaaoo  ixn'ttrrnu  lasi^aamsso  lanauraGSi  iMiisasaofiz  i4»i6966ao«o 

FAX.  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX 
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COMMENTARY 

Robert  L.  Glass 

Crisis? 
What  crisis? 


II  have  always 
been  uncontfort- 
able  with  the 
notion  of  “the 
software  cri* 
“tbebehef 
I  that  software  is 
always  behind  schedule,  over 
budget  and  unrdiable.  of 
my  reaction  was  emotional  —  as 
a  practicing  software  profes¬ 
sional.  I  was  offended  that  some¬ 
one  would  say  we  were  not  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job. 

Part  of  it  was  lo^cal  —  if 
there  truly  is  a  software  crisis, 
then  bow  can  we  send  vehicles 
into  space?  How  can  we  run  our 
banking  system  with  comput¬ 
ers?  How  did  we  create  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  software  indus¬ 
try? 

My  enxjtiooal  response 
boiled  over  a  few  months  ago 
when  1  saw  bow  people  were 
using  tbe  data  firm  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  You've  probaUy  seen 
the  data — a  horrendous  per¬ 
centage  of  projects  were  never 
successfully  completed.  Speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  began  using  the 
GAO  data  to  prove  there  was  a 
software  crisis. 

But  there  was  a  problem 
with  that  data:  The  projects 
studied  by  the  GAO  were  not 
random  chokes.  They  were  se¬ 
lected  because  they  were  in 
trouble.  In  other  vmrds,  the 
GAO  study  concluded  that 
many  troubled  projects  are  nev¬ 
er  completed  successfuDy. 

That,  of  course,  is  self-fuUfiUing 
prophecy. 

I  would  like  to  assert  that 
the  sdtware  crisis  has  been 

OmtinuedonpageSZ 


Foggy  mainframe  picture  stalls  user  plans 


ANALYSIS 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


It  an  depends  <n  where  you  sH. 

Throu^iout  tbe  summer,  the 
expected  announcement  of 
IBM's  next-generation  mam- 
frame  has  been  great  sport  for 
industry  observers  as  th^  spec¬ 
ulate  on  what  it  will  be. 

But  for  some  information  sys¬ 
tems  managers,  the  same  period 
of  time  has  been  much  more.of  a 
hassle,  with  managers  having  to 
make  capacity  plans  with  a  big 
question  mark.  While  some  man¬ 
agers  may  have  been  bribed  to 
varying  d^ees  on  IBM’s  prod¬ 
uct  plans,  not  all  have  been  privy 
to  such  briefings. 

Several  IS  managers  contact¬ 
ed  recently  said  their  goal  is  to 
position  themselves  so  they  do 
not  get  hurt.  Not  only  win  the  an¬ 


nouncement  put  new  qrstems  on 
tbe  market,  but  it  wiD  likely  re¬ 
arrange  tbe  pricing  structure  on 
curreix  3090e  and  oaed  equ^ 
meqt 

So,  tbe  primary  conceiu  is  to 
avoid  adding  capa^  unless  it  is 
abacriutely  necessary.  IS  manag¬ 
ers  said.  What  IS  managers  don't 
want  to  do  is  buy  a  system  that 
will  soon  be  technok^kaHy  be¬ 
hind  or  that  will  suffer  a  big  drop 
in  value  in  the  near  future.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  upgrade,  then  the 
goal  of  most  IS  managers  is  to 
buy  as  che^^  as  possible  —  ei¬ 
ther  on  tbe  used  market  or  by 
working  a  deal  with  IBM. 

"You  make  sure  you  have  tbe 
best  deal  possible.'*  said  BiD 
Freel,  an  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Prudential  Services  Co., 
tbe  information  services  arm  of 
Prudentia]  Life  li^surance  Ca 
"Tbe  better  you  can  do.  tbe  less 
you’re  imported  by  tbe  r»ew 


Big  Bhie  marble 

No  metitr  kow  yom  attit.du  wtei^omt  morid  ftmains  IBM’s  domain 


twSr  I  I  I  1 1 

fadite  taMI  sao  sm  H06  XL  mS  EX  tan 
93% 

-  87% 


price/performance  curve." 

Analysts  contacted  rettnUy 
report  that  while  buying  activity 
is  typically  alow  at  this  time  of 
year,  it  is  taking  even  more  of  a 


CWOMrtOscmDnk 

dip  because  of  preannouncement 
jtters. 

"We  are  seeing  a  lot  of  bestta- 
tion  and  coocem  about  up- 
Continutdon  page28 


AS/400  utility  debut  makes  few  waves 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


When  IBM’s  new  Application 
Program  Chiver  (APD)  appeared 
on  tbe  U.S.  market  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  drew  a  few  muffled  cheers 
from  small  acrftware  vendors  but 
mainly  yawns  of  disiDterest  from 
the  big  software  houses. 

"This  is  one  of  those  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  people  who 
needed  it  already  have  it,’’  said 
Jim  French,  dirertOT  of  technol¬ 
ogy  at  System  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  major  Application 
System/400  software  company 
in  Chicago.  "Those  who  d<m’t 
have  it  haven’t  figured  out  they 
need  it  yet.” 

"It"  is  a  precoded  menu  utili¬ 
ty  —  a  kind  of  <^>eratioaa]  house¬ 
keeper  —  that  provides  a  stan¬ 
dardized  approai±  for  key  sup¬ 


port  functions  common  to  nearly 
all  applications.  Those  functions 
include  menu  design  and  oorttrol, 
security  measures,  sin^  menu 
display,  batch  program  scfaedul- 
ing,  integration  of  transactions 
from  various  apphcations  and 
save/restore  functions. 

"What  IBM  has  done  here  is 
buik)  in  a  lot  of  code  for  house¬ 
keeping  features,  things  tbe  lit¬ 
tle  business  partners  can’t  afford 
to  devdop  in  their  own  apptica- 
tkms,"  said  Carson  Soule,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Computer  Appliations 
Specialists  in  Bdtsville,  Md. 
"The  big  ai^ihcatioo  shops  have 
been  doing  this  stuff  all  along." 

Old  nwws  in  Ewrop* 

Available  for  years  in  Ittiy  and 
other  European  countries,  APD 
is  a  software  sbeQ  that  perdws 
on  tbe  OS/400  operating  system 


"axtd  land  of  tweaks  it,"  said  Tim 
Feskm.  president  of  Chiefs,  a 
smaO  software  company  in 
Frankhn,  Ohio,  that  specMzes 
in  public  safety  app&cations. 

"We  are  using  APD  to  assist 
us  in  controttmg  access  and  pass¬ 
word  security,  so  users  can't 
poke  around  into  other  menus 
they  are  not  authorized  to  see." 
Fei^  said.  "It  can  also  be  used 
to  automatically  time-schedule 
backups,  which  d  important  to 
our  customers,  (who)  are  police, 
sberiffis  and  emergency  medical 
drtnrtnients." 

"This  may  be  one  of  tbe  best 
products  announced  on  (be 
AS/400."  added  Fenkn,  whose 
firm  took  part  in  IBM's  prere¬ 
lease  program  on  APD.  "With 
that  rdational  database  envirao- 
mest,  you  can  get  yoursdf  in 
trouble  if  you  don’t  know  what 


you’re  doing  or  bow  tbe  system 
is  run.  You  can  foul  up  your  own 
^iplications  without  intendmg 
to." 

More  technically  oriented  us¬ 
ers  can  employ  tbe  program 
driver  to  lash  together  a  number 
of  small  appbcatiQtts  firom  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  customiziog 
their  own  menu  screens  with 
greater  ease  and  navigating 
more  anoothly  between  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  common  mtetface. 

IBM  has  set  its  one-time  fi- 
cense  charge  for  the  utility  from 
$900  to  $2,400,  but  the  going 
rate  for  menu  utility  packages 
from  third-party  vendors  gener¬ 
ally  tops  out  at  $900.  several 
sources  said. 

The  most  likely  customers  for 
tbe  program  drivtf  will  be  smaD 
software  developers,  customer 
sites  with  large  A^400  net¬ 
works  and  their  own  program¬ 
ming  staff  and  accounts  with  spe¬ 
cific  security  ooocenis. 
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^nEXCITING 
'  NEWS 

FOR  ISVS! 

THIS  YEAR,  THE  UNUC  MAR¬ 
KETPLACE  IS  V\OTH  ALMOST 
$17  BILUON.  ANq  BY  1992, 
THE  CUSTOMER  BASE  WILL 
DOUBLE  TO  20  MILLION 
BUYERS  IS  IT  ANY  SURTOISE 
THAT  DEMAND  FOR  UNIX 
SYSTEM  V  RELEASE  4 
APPUCATIONS  IS  AT  AN 
ALLTIME  HIGH?  OUR  165 
MEMBERS  ARE  SPONSOR¬ 
ING  AN  INDUSTRY-WIDE 
ISVraOGRAM  THAT  CAN 
HELP  YOU  MOVE  YOUR 
APPLICATIONS  FROM 
\DUR  HTESENT  BASE  TO 
UNIX  SYSTEM  V  TO  GET 
SIARTEU  WE’ 

INGONE-DAYI' 

IN  A  CITY  N 
TOU  GET  FREE  GOHES  1^ 
OF  OUR  ISV  HAND-  1^ 
BOOK,  STEP-BY-STEP 
PORTING  GUIDES, 

AND  HELP  FROM  OUR 
MEMKRS  IN  SELLING 
YOUR  APPUCATIONS. 

FOR  SEMINAR  INFOR¬ 
MATION  CALL  US  AT 
1800262-301Z 


Seminar 

September 

September  16 

November  27 

November  29 

Oecember6 

Schedule; 

Boston; 

San  Frarteisco; 

Dallas: 

Parsippany,  NJ: 

Los  Angeles: 

Stoutter  ^edford  Glen 

San  Frarxssco  Hilton 

Sheraton  Grand  Hotel- D/FW 

She  aton  Tara 

Hya!t-LA  Airport 
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Loan  staff  saved  by  imaging  lifeboat 

Image  processing  rescues  PNC  from  drowning  in  apaper flood 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

_ CWSTAW 

PITTSBURGH  —  Summertime 
used  to  be  cnmch  time  for  the 
student  loan  department  at  PNC 
Financial  Corp..  with  thousands 
of  documents  rushing  like  a 
len  river  throu^  John  Koop- 
man’sdivtsian. 

These  days,  however,  f ' 
the  vice-president  of  ,  # 
PNC's  Ethication 
Loan  Center  is 
basking  in  the  glow 
of  a  successful  im¬ 
aging  project  that 
is  harnessing  that 
flood  <rf  paperwDik 
and  shoring  up  em¬ 
ployee  productivi- 
ty.  m 

The  education 
loan  center  com¬ 
pleted  installation  of  a  FUenet 
Corp.  optical  disc-based  image 
processing  system  last  year, 
with  15  dedicated  Filenet  wotk- 
stations  and  an  <^>tical-disc  stor¬ 
age  “jukebox"  that  boids  all  of 
the  stiident  loon  paperwork. 

Letters,  forms  aiul  applica¬ 
tions  that  were  once  shuffled 
around  manually  in  thousands  of 
manila  folders  now  reside  elec¬ 
tronically  on-line.  Access  and  re¬ 
trieval  of  an  estimated  2  nullkm 
docuroents  takes  a  few  key- 
strcrices  rather  than  a  safari  to 
the  file  room. 

“The  change  in  our  work  en- 
vironmeztt  and  the  impact  on  our 
business  has  been  tremendous,” 
Koopman  said.  ‘'What  the  tenni- 
nal  and  PCs  did  to  the  desk  of  the 


traditiona]  office  worker,  imag¬ 
ing  is  doing  for  the  derk.  It’s  rad¬ 
ically  chan^ng  their  environ¬ 
ment” 

PNC  is  the  14th  largest  bank 
holding  company  in  the  U.S., 
with  $40  billion  in  assets  and  15 
member  banks  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  All  of  the  banks 
forward  thdr  student  loan  apfdi- 
cations,  notes  and  related  paper¬ 
work  to  PNC  for 
processing  —  a 
summertime  rush 
that  calls  for  pro¬ 
cessing  5,000  ap¬ 
plications  per 
week.  This  year, 
PNC  expects  to 
process  70,000 
student  loans. 

_  The  bank  keeps 

■  I  ■■■■  the  origixUl  note, 

i|^B  but  aO  other  paper- 

work  can  be  dis¬ 
carded  once  it  is 
scanned  into  the  system. 

When  the  bar^  moved  to  a 
new  building  in  Mard).  Koopman 
was  able  to  save  $60,000  in  an¬ 
nual  rental  fees  fc^  office  space 
his  50«nployee  department  no 
longer  ne«Jed. 

Converting  the  loan  center's 
150,000  paper  files  into  imaged 
documents  took  10  months,  and 
employee  training  took  an  addi¬ 
tion  month.  The  resulting  20% 
improvement  in  enq^oyee  pro- 
dD^vity  through  the  ehnna- 
tion  of  several  manual  steps  in 
the  procedure  —  was  another 
benefit,  he  noted. 

Yet  the  most  vtsiblle  and  on- 
portant  change,  Koopman  said, 
came  in  custtxner  service. 

‘'When  someone  calls  in  about 


a  student  loan,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  you  fed  a  little  defensive.” 
the  banker  said.  “Everybody's 
perception  is  that  this  process  is 
a  pain  in  the  neck,  full  d  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Thb  pbom  caQ  is  just 
hear&g  down  the  dark  tunnd!” 

With  document  images  readi¬ 
ly  avaxlaUe  from  each  worksta¬ 
tion,  requests  can  often  be  han¬ 
dled  wh^  the  client  is  still  on  the 
phone. 

However,  a  more  productive 
workplace  may  have  side  effects 
management  did  not  anticipate, 
be  added.  Visual  signs  of  pro¬ 
gress  used  to  be  the  shrinking 
stack  of  paperwort  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  desk.  “How  do  you 
give  that  operator  a  visual  in¬ 
kling  of  wbm  they 
are  in  their  pro¬ 
cess?”  Koopman 
asked.  "What  wor¬ 
ries  me  now  is  the 
long-tenn  impact  of 
this  technology.  WU 
a  derk  end  up  feeling 
burned  out  after  six 
months  of  sitting  in  a 
chair  all  day  and 
looking  at  a  terminal 
screen?  That  issue  is 
probably  the  poorest 
address^  skfe  of  imaging.  ” 

Iffa  ffuggfftkm  is  for  imaging 
vendors  to  foOow  the  lead  of  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Ioc.'s  Madnto^ 
personal  computers  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  some  colorful,  graphiol 
user  ioterbees  into  the  imagtng 
software  to  track  and  display  a 
worker's  progress. 

As  a  predominaitly 
shop,  PNC  mflintainw  all  of  its 
student  loan  accounting,  pay¬ 
ment  history  and  finanrial  rec- 


Tbe 


M€Stm- 
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orA  in  a  database  on  a  3090 
mainframe,  with  a  host  coonec- 
boo  to  the  Filenet  system  iknit- 
ed  to  workstation  inquiries  only. 

“The  inquiry  fimetno  jM 
pope  up  a  3^0  window,  and  it’s 
nice  to  be  able  to  view  oti-liDe  ac¬ 
counting  data  (from  the  mam- 
frame]  at  the  same  time  as  the 
datab^OQ  the  FBenet  system,” 
said  Nancy  McDonald,  srfao  man¬ 
ages  endAner  tednxfopes  and 
custom  services  for  the  bank's 
data  center.  “But  that's  the  only 
integrabon  wt  need  now.” 

When  PNC  went  looking  for 
an  optical  storage  qmtem  in 
1967,  Filenet  was  the  only  ven¬ 
dor  that  inspired  confi¬ 
dence,  Koopman  recaOed.  “No¬ 
body  bad  all  the  pieces,  really. 
But  the  software  was  where  Fh 
lenet  separated  from  everybody 
else.” 

game  has  changed, 
Koopman  and  Mc¬ 
Donald  agreed,  with 
imaging  technology 
offered  by  ffiM.  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipaient 
Corp.,  Wuig  Lab¬ 
oratories.  Inc  and 
other  vendors. 

If  the  bank  moves 
imaging  tedmology 
into  ocher  divisioRa. 
it  will  probably  lean 
toward  imaging 
products  from  IBM 
rather  than  FOeoet.  McDonald 
noted.  “While  FBenet  is  certain¬ 
ly  performing  very  well,  they  are 
dedicated  worickaboos.  You 
can't  run  Lotus  or  WordPerfect 
tboe,”  she  explained,  "The 
platform  of  the  bank  is  heavily 
committed  to  IBM,  and  has 
cqmmittedfaugeresouroestore- 
seardi  and  development  in  imag¬ 
ing.  Seeing  is  beheving  for  a  lot 
of  it,  of  course,  but  you  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  iL” 


Wangupdates 

Office/R^fs 

Gateway 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 
cssnrr 


LXJWELL,  Mass.  —  Wmg  Lab- 
oratoriea,  Inc.  has  expanded  its 
support  of  IBM’s  Systems  Appfi- 
cabon  Ardatecture  with  a  re¬ 
vised  versioo  of  the  Whng  Office/ 
Profs  Gateway  dfaigned  spedfi- 
caSy  to  run  m  an  IBM  VM/XA 
SP2  environmenL 

Rdeaae  3.16.60  will  continue 
to  support  IBM's  VM  SPS  and 
VM  ^*5  HPO  operating  qrs- 
tems,  the  company  aaidL  Wang 
Office/Profs  Gateswy  sras  origi- 
nally  iotroduoed  to  allow  ^ng 
Office  users  to  exchange  docu- 
meats,  memos,  invicaboes  and 
data  processing  files  with  Profr 
users.  Avaibfale  now,  the  latest 
release  costs  $4,000  for  IBM 
systems.  Wang  Offic^Pmfe 
Gateway  for  VS  pladonns 
rangesfrom  $2,500  to  $32,500. 

The  company  also  aomuxed 
that  it  has  certified  VS  Ac- 
ceae/3210  Rdease  2.1  to  run  on 
ffiM*!  ES(^70  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  allowing  Systems  Netwok 
Architecture  (SNA)  3270  work- 
stabons  and  personal  computers 
to  log  on  to  Wxng  VS  systems  via 
an  S4A  network.  Relesae  2.1 
was  created  to  permit  ndgrabon 
from  MVS  to  ESA/370  without 
affecting  current  user  acxeas  to  a 
VS  system. 

VS  Acceaa/3270  costs 
$4,000  for  MVS  and  ESA/370 
and  $2,500  for  VM  and  VSE. 
VerxMBs  for  the  ^ng  VS  aeries 
coat  from  $250  to  $3,250. 


A  mainframe  feel  for  Unix 


Global  interface  released 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

ewTOwr 


ROSEMONT,  UL  —  A  move  to 
Unix  can  be  scary  for  dyed-in- 
tbe-wod  IBM  programmers. 
However,  two  recently  intro¬ 
duced  software  tools  reportedly 
make  the  transibon  a  little  eaal- 
er,  allowing  users  to  ding  to 
their  familiar  IBM  mainframe 
program  editors  even  after  they 
have  started  sitting  in  front  of 
Unix  workstations. 

In  June,  the  Wbikstabon . 
Group,  a  division  of  Dynasoft 
Corp.,  introduced  uni-Xedit  and 
uni-Rexx,  Unix  versions  of 
IBM's  pcmular  systems  editor 
(Xedit)  and  its  Systems  Applica- 
tkm  Architecture  proce^es 
language  (Rexx).  The  tools  pro¬ 
vide  an  IBM  user  interface  but 
output  Unix  data  structures. 

Dynasoft  developed  the  fwo- 
grams  at  the  request  of  one  of  its 
big  customers,  Amoco  Corp. 

“Our  interest  started  two 
years  ago  when  we  started  to  in¬ 


troduce  Utux  into  our  shop,*' 
said  Ronnie  Ibwell,  a  supervisor 
in  the  workstation  support  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  Houston-bakd  energy 
company. 

Amoco  first  lodced  at  Kedit,  a 
personal  con^Miter  version  of 
Xedit  frtxn  Mansfield  Software 
Group,  Inc.  in  Storrs,  (^ooa  “We 
asked  them  about  their  develop- 
ment  ptens.  and  they  said  th^ 
were  g(^  to  OS/2.”  Powell 
sakL  Similarly.  Mansfield’s  Rexx 
product  was  destined  for  0^2. 
not  Unix.  fbweQ  wasttdd. 

So  Amoco  discussed  the  idea 
with  Dynasoft,  frexn  which  it  had 
already  towdiased  IBM  main- 
firameutmties. 

The  result  was  a  partnership 
of  sorts:  Amoco  funded  Dyna- 
soft's  initial  research  and  d^el- 
oproent  work  and  for  this  re¬ 
ceived  a  commitment  of  future 
support  fcff  the  two  products. 

While  Dynast's  uni-Xedit 
and  uni-Rexx  nurror  the  com¬ 
mand  syntax  of  the  IBM  prod¬ 
ucts,  tte  does  not  extend  to 


thdr  underfying  data  structures. 
In  other  words,  the  Unix  imple 
mentaboos  of  Ren  and  Xklit 
output  ASen,  not  EBCDIC,  as 
do  IBM  systems.  Although  not 
naturally  compatible,  there  are 
ways  to  reformat  and  exchange 
daU  files  between  the  systems. 

IbweD  said  that  the  aaviags 
frxxn  the  tools,  which  have  been 
used  by  Amoco't  Unix  program¬ 
mers  for  about  a  year,  are  aome- 
what  intangihle.  “We  wanted  to 
reduce  the  barrier  to  getting  into 
Chb  environment.”  be  said.  “We 
didn't  figure,  This  wiO  save  20 
hours  of  framing.'  ” 

Cribca  could  reasonably  ques- 
boo  the  wisdom  of  reputing 
IBM  mamframe  comnunds  on 
modern  Unix  wnkstaboos. 
RmeQ  admitted.  But  the  goal  of 
the  project  was  “to  lower  the 
diBcmnfort  level,”  be  said,  and 
the  project  was  undertaken  with 
the  expectation  that  the  VM 
gramming  staff,  after  growing 
accustomed  to  Unix,  might  fold 
Unix  tools  preferable  to  the 
mimicked  IBM  ones. 

Prices  start  at  $399  for  eadi 
tool  or  $699  for  both. 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
cmsrm 


RALEIGH.  N.C  —  Globd  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc  has  introduced  Man¬ 
ager’s  Workstabon,  a  graphical 
joterfooe  desjgped  to  enhance 
personal  computer  access  to 
IBM  Applicatkm  Sy8tein/400 
computm  and  IBM  mainframes. 

Ahbou^  it  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  Gkibsl'a  Exwutive  In- 
fonnabon  System,  Manager’s 
Workstabon  can  also  be  used 
wHb  other  Global  software,  the 
company  said. 

liie  product  features  a  four- 
color,  menu-drTven  format,  as 
well  as  gnphica  and  mouse  capa¬ 
bilities.  AAhtiooal  features  in- 
dude  the  ability  to  create 
spreadsheets  and  coogianton 
charts  and  to  access  Global  and 
doi-OIoImI  products,  said  Thom¬ 
as  Roberg.  (Jlobsl  vice-presi¬ 
dent  “The  whole  point  of  this 
product  »  to  9ve  the  user  an 
easy  way  to  talk  to  the  system.” 

Julie  Sidbaid.  senior  systems 


analyst  and  programmer  at  Tole¬ 
do  Hospital  in  Toledo,  OIno,  mid 
that  s^ile  the  computing  capa- 
bffibes  and  interfrice  to  noo- 
(^obal  products  aoimd  attrac¬ 
tive.  the  product  ia  a  hxzuiy  at 
the  present  price. 

”We  have  Global’s  general 
ledger  and  accounting  packages, 
and  it  would  be  mce  to  be  able  to 
ink  our  products  to  non-Glofaal 
products.  But  we're  also  looking 
It  costs,  and  we  coiddn't  juMiiy 
it,”SkS»kisaid. 

The  price  for  Manager's 
Wbricstation  ranges  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  and  must  be 
used  with  at  least  one  other 
Global  appbeaboo  product. 

Available  now.  Manager's 
Workstabon  nuist  be  used  with 
an  MS-DOS  or  OS/2  operating 
system,  a  iM-byte  litd  Corp. 
80266-b8aed  PC  with  a  20M- 
byte  hard  drive.  Enhanced 
Graphics  Adapter  or  Video 
(Gnphica  Ansy  color  mooxtor 
and  a  mouse,  touch  screen  or 
boet-aocess  board. 
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Ideal’s  case  for  decision  support 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 


Tkit  is  the  third  in  a 
monthly  series  per^ 
fsrmance  benchmarks 
Oral  J6f  the  next  several 
morrAs  will  focus  on 
the  irUegration  computer- 

aided  st^tware  engineering 
(CASE)  and  fimrth-gerteration 
language  (4GL)  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  bench¬ 
marks  art  monitor¬ 
ed  by  an  irtdepen- 
dertt  team  headed 
byDavidWhite- 
side,  matraging  yaLLL' 

director  C(nr> 
puting  Futures  \ 

Ltd.  and  his  asso- 
cialc.  Prof.  Eberkard 
RuMph,  formerly  the  Uni- 
eerstty  of  Auckland,  for  exelu- 
siee  piMkation  in  Coaqwter* 
IROfId. 

Each  product  is  observed  in 
action  peer  a  Aree-day  period 
durirtg  which  a  vendor  team 
solves  the  ease  study  project  cost¬ 
ing  sy^em,  an  application  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  information  ^- 
tenu  professionals.  The  leamY 
mission  is  to  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  the  major  CAS£/ 
4GL  environments  to  deliver 
complete  and  complex  business 
solutiores  under  '‘live  fire’' con¬ 


ditions.  In  Ais  issue,  we  look  at 
the  development  tools  CA-ldeal 
and  CA-Dataeom  from  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International, 
Inc. 

• 

Carried  out  by  CA  in  the  UK,  the 
sohition  to  the  benchmait  proth 
lem  was  basicalty  com¬ 
plete,  but  H  tacked  in 
some  minor  areas. 
However,  the  CA 
solutions  com- 
pbed  almost  to- 
taOy  with  IBM’s 
Cocnrooa  User 
Access  entry-level 
requirements.  Thus, 
we  rated  the  levd  of 
completion  ‘  Very  good.  ” 

• 

CA’s  test  team  consisted  of 
three  ^Kcialists  as  weO  as  a  prot¬ 
ect  lea^.  who  spent  almost  aD 
of  his  time  identifying  possible 
enhancements.  CA  put  an  unusu¬ 
ally  strong  effort  inco  finding  a 
solution  to  the  benchmark  prob¬ 
lem  that  would  inoirporate  any 
change  it  could  anticipate.  As  a 
fesuh,  the  overall  effort  of  162 
Jipurs,  including  104  hours  of 
pboniog.  was  much  hig^  than 
what  we  have  observed  in  previ¬ 
ous  tests.  It  also  exceeded  the 


120-bour  time  frame  suggested 
by  several  estimating  tools. 

The  development  speed  was 
further  hinder^  by  the  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  coding  detail  required  and 
several  ^ures  of  the  software 
enviroomeot.  For  these  reasons, 
we  rated  the  speed  of  develop¬ 
ment  "poor.” 

• 

However,  the  prodigious  effort 
put  into  initial  development  paid 
off  in  maintenance.  Most  of  the 
enhancements  we  asked  for  at 
random  were  already  in  place. 
Only  mmor  modiScatioas  were 
needed,  preventing  a  demon¬ 


stration  erf  the  true  maintenance 
capabilities.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  rated  speed  of  main¬ 
tenance  "excellcnL” 

• 

While  the  documentation  pro¬ 
duced  was  cmnplete,  H  was  not 
particularly  rea^ble.  It  consist¬ 
ed  of  program  listings,  data  defi¬ 
nitions  and  layout  definitions, 
ident^cation  a^  resources.  No 
graphical  representation  was 
generated.  Thus,  we  graded  doc¬ 
umentation  "fair.” 

• 

There  were  no  tools  to  be  inte¬ 
grated.  Third-party  CASE  tools 
could  be  used  up  front,  but  their 
results  have  to  imported  man¬ 
ually  into  the  CA  environment. 
Therefore,  a  "not  apfrficable” 
rating  was  given  to  the  integra¬ 


tion  of  tools  category. 

• 

The  end-user  toed  CA-Dataquery 
was  impressive.  It  was  ver^  easy 
to  use  and  handled  the  ii^uiry 
jobs  without  fail  The  personal 
computer  verskm  of  this  tool  was 
also  used  successfully  to  import 
Aahton-Tate  Corp.  I^ase  fito  in 
the  interface  section.  It  fully  de¬ 
served  the  rating  "excellent.” 

• 

In  summary,  the  considerable  ef¬ 
fort  CA  put  into  solving  the 
benchmark  problem  did  not  al¬ 
ways  pay  off.  However,  a  work¬ 
able  sdution  was  provM  for  a 
mainframe  environment  In  our 
case,  it  was  easOy  maintained 
and  provided  guided  access  for 
the  end  user  with  dedskui  sup- 
p(tft  needs. 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 


Performance  ifi  each  area  is 
graded  from  A  (excellent)  to 
F(poor). 

ANALYSIS 

ANDOCSIGN:NA 

In  the  absence  of  an  integrated 
CASE  tod,  the  CA  sohnion  was 
analyzed  and  designed  with  a 
great  deal  of  effort  during  the 
pbmung  stage.  It  took  a  team  of 
three  13  man^ys  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  benchmark. 
Strugfti;  Not  applicable. 
Waohnasi.  Thne  is  no  Ividge 
to  third-party  CASE  toots. 

DATABASE  SETUP:  D 

This  stage  took  a  very  long  time 
to  set  up.  A  lack  of  familiarity 
with  SQL  coupled  with  meaning¬ 
less  error  messages  and  a  bug  in 
an  SQL  funetkm  were  the  roots 
of  the  delays.  An  overly  complex 
sdutkm  further  added  to  the 
problem. 

StrtigHi;  Full  SQL  support. 
Wnokiikasi  It  is  not  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  developer. 

riUMAINTENANa 

.TKANSACTIONS:0 

Again,  this  was  a  v^  cumber¬ 
some  process  in  which  the  pro¬ 
grammer  had  to  define  the  pro¬ 


gram  code  at  a  detailed  level 
The  only  help  was  Ideal  and  SQL 
syntax  templates,  vdiich  could  be 
a^pted  with  the  source  code 
editor. 

Strwigfli:  AO  program  compo¬ 
nents  niakp  use  of  the  data  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Waohneiii  The  programmer 
is  overburdened  by  detail 

COMPUX 
TRANSACTIONS:  C 

Where  much  attentkm  usually 
has  to  be  given  to  coding  details, 


Ideal  was  able  to  tackle  the  job 
without  much  difBculty. 
Strwfigth:  Use  of  data  integrity 
provided  by  the  schema. 
Wnofcneis:  There  is  still  a  lot 
of  detaO  to  cope  with. 

INQUIIUE$:A 

What  a  cootiast.  The  end-user 
tool  Dataqueiy  provided  the  an¬ 
swers  with  ease.  A  "guided 
tour”  even  directed  the  casual 
user  to  a  solution,  which  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  data  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  system. 


Strofigtii:  It  provides  SQL 
power  totbe  end  user. 
Wwoknwss:  None  identified. 

COMPUX  REPORTS:  D 

Because  the  complex  report  had 
to  be  coded  in  Ide^,  it  to^  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  time  and  was 
barely  completed  by  the  end  of 
theb^hmark. 

SfruBth:  The  data  dictionary 
assists  in  the  reporting  process. 
Wooknois:  It  lacks  an  effi- 
oent  report^ainting  fadbty. 

INTERFACE:  B 

CA-Dataquery  PC  was  used  to 
load  the  (bta  imo  the  mainframe 
environment.  A  modified  versioD 


of  the  Ideal  timesheet  program 
provided  a  solution  iher  a  data 
definition  error  was  spotted. 
Strugrti:  Dbase  ^  files  are 
uploaded  with  ease. 

Waoknuta:  The  error  report 
has  shortcomings. 

ENHANCEMENT:  A 

Thb  was  an  easy  cruise  because 
aO  the  data  chan^  were  already 
anticipated  and  incorporated 
from  the  beginning.  The  neces¬ 
sary  layout  and  logic  changes 
were  nmde  without  difficulty. 
StrugHi:  A  well-planned  data 
structure. 

Waokwiit  The  system  is 
overly  complex. 


The  solution  was  developed  on  an  IBM  3081  mainframe  under 
MVS/XA  Verson  2.2.3  and  JES  2.  which  provided  orotral  support 
services  for  Northern  Europe  and  provided  U.S.  gatewa3rs  sup;^- 
ing  between  200  and  300  terminals. 

Details  of  the  products  are  available  from  Computer  Associates 
World  Headquarters,  711  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530, 
(516)227-3300. 
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A  Comparison  Chart  of  the 
Major  Cooperative  Processing 
Software  Products: 


Don't  be  Siiekered.  Pushed,  or 
Inlimidiited  iiilt'  expeusixe  ( ).S  2 
hardw  are  jiisi  to  eet  S.\.\  C'l  A 

Multi  Soil  i.leh\ers  .S AA  C'l  A 
on  eharaeter  based  b4()K  D(J.S  PC's. 

Save  over  S5()()()  per  station,  extend 
the  life  of  \our  corporate  hard v\  are 
and  software  assets,  and  save 
millions  of  dollars! 


Mainframe 


Evwy  ettnn  l»  preM  !■  actwile  ctan  has  bec»  made.  hiKtoc  M  gu— aw  tw  be  male  <  I  >2^0)  Si^-L«ik'Ba 
iTfiflecdoadaniarkal  MaMi  Soft,  lar  .  Lanoicnilla.  NJ  Moan"*  Bairadtmatt  of  Aipea  HeieaKA  Ead^na 
inAmvt  of  tamcme  bnapn.  lac  Mmat  a  a  itfiatnd  Irademart  of  Tangnm  SjrvltiM 


ser 

ighi 

for  sore  eyes. 

To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it's  a 
new  lease  on  life. 


Multi  Soft’s  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA™  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  applications  on 
standard  lowcost  640K  cioS  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
DMFROOT/SDF™ 

(Software  Distri¬ 
bution  Facility) 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
software  applica¬ 
tions,  tables  and 
data. 

And  its 
INFRONT/HPO™ 

product  provides  the  full  peer-to-peer 
cooperative  processing  c^tabilities  of 
IBM’s  APPC  (Advanced  Program-to- 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PCVhost  applications.  However,  instead 
of  requiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2-based 
networks  that  are  already  in  place.  Both 
standard,  LU2- 
based  SNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 
oommunicadons 
are  supported. 

Not  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  suppofinow. 
In  addition  all 
SUPER-UNK 
based  applications  port  without  change 
to  IBM’s  OS/2,  PM.  and  1X16.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


You  can  even  add 
ICON  Based  Menus 
&  Backgrounds 
on  your  CGA 
character  based 
DOS  PC 
in  minutes! 


The  Experts  in  Cooperative  Processing 

Multi  Soft, Inc.  © 


123  Franklin  Corner  Rd. 
Lawrencevilk.  NJ  06648 
800-888-4973 
609-8964100 
Fax#  609-895^2 


14,000+  USERS  WORLD  WIDE 


e  it  takes 

e  Epson  DFX-8000 
nted  52  more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson’ 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DEX-8000  — at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park"  paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automatic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


Ai  1066  characters  pers^ond, 
Epson’s  fastest  printer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work! 
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neither  proven  to  exist  nor  ana* 
lysed  » to  its  causes.  Why,  then, 
do  we  have  this  mentality? 

Usually  the  software  crisis  is 
cited  as  a  jiistificatioo  for  a  re* 
search  study.  Give  us  funding, 
the  researchers  say,  md  we  wiD 
automate  some  technical  por- 
tioo  d  the  software  devel^ 
ment  process,  which  wyi  in  turn 
solve  the  crisis.  Since  we  under* 
stand  far  too  litle  about  this 
problem,  it  is  unckar  that  the  so* 
iutioo  wiU  be  technicaL 

Let  ua  suppoee  that  there  is 
some  validity  to  the  crisis  and 
that  many  projects  are  behind 
schedule  a^  over  budget  Can 
we  bypotbesiae  a  caua^  The 
soapiest  exphpation  1  can  think 
of  suggests  a  single  source  for 
aO  three  symptoms.  We  simply 
do  a  bad  job  d  esciniating  bow 
long  it  wiD  take  to  build  software. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  prob* 
km  could  cause  poor  schedule 
and  budget  performaDce.  But 
what  about  unreliability?  I  would 
assert  that  troubled  software 
projec^  finfing  themselves  bad¬ 
ly  bdiind  sebeduk,  skunpoo 
the  activity  under  way  when  the 
deaefline  draws  near.  What  is 
that  activity?  Testing.  We  sldmp 
on  testing  and  rekase  unreh- 
abk  software,  because  it's  our 
last  hope  d  catching  up. 

If  I  am  right,  the  software 
crisis  is  not  about  bow  we  actual¬ 
ly  construct  software  but  about 


how  we  tikiHh  we  construct  it 
That  is,  H  is  not  the  technology 
d  software  coostniction  that  is 
the  problem  —  it  is  the  man- 
agemem  d  that  technology.  If  H 
is  a  management  problem,  it  is 
unHkdy  that  it  wSl  be  solved  by 
tecfankal  sohjtkma.  Putting  this 
another  way,  afl  those  who  are 
crying  “software  crisis''  to  ob¬ 
tain  research  funds  are  simply 
crying  wolf. 

If  we  assume  that  the  soft¬ 
ware  crisis  is  indeed  a  manage¬ 
ment  problem,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  The  obvious  answer  is 
to  find  better  ways  to  estimate 
costs  and  schedules.  At  first 
^ance.  that  throws  us  back  into 
a  technology  probkm.  Can’t  «re 
find  better  algorithms  for  doing 
esdmatioo? 

We  have  bad  lota  d  algorith¬ 
mic  answers  to  that  question  for 
over  a  decade  now.  Althou^ 
some  are  better  than  others,  and 
although  we  are  better  oft  using 
them  than  not.  they  have  not 
proven  to  be  eitber  coosisteni 
or  accurate. 

If  estimation  algorithms  are 
not  the  answer,  what  is?  My 
somewhat  outrageous  answer 
is  what  I  call  “guts  manage- 
-ment'*  We  need  managers  who 
stand  up  under  pressure. 

Look  at  the  environment  in 
which  we  software  pec^  do  our 
estimates.  Someone  conceives 
d  an  idea.  U  the  idea  looks  good, 
everyone  wants  the  product 
yestenky.  In  some  cases  it  is 
marketing,  pushing  to  have  it 
ready  by  some  window  d  oppor¬ 


tunity.  In  other  cases,  it  is  sys¬ 
tems  ^gin^^ring,  pushing  tO 
have  it  avaOabk  w^  its  inter¬ 
facing  technology  is  ready.  The 
pressures  in  this  kind  d  envi¬ 
ronment  are  enormous. 

What  do  we  in  sdtware  do 
about  that?  We  make  three  seri¬ 
ous  errors: 

•  We  give  in  to  the  desired 
scheduk  dates  rather  than  bdd- 
ing  firm  for  our  own  best  esti¬ 
mates.  In  other  words,  we  fte- 
quently  find  ourselves 
mana^ng  according  to  a  sched¬ 
uk  we  never  did  believe  in. 

•  We  ^e  estimates  at  the  start 
d  the  project  and  then  manage 
to  them.  ^  rarely  update  the 
estimates  to  matdi  real  activity. 

•  Worst  d  all.  we  live  or  die  by 
estimates  given  before  the  re¬ 
quirements  were  even  defined 

therefore,  before  we  fully 
understood  the  problem! 

A  guts  manager  is  one  who 
stands  by  his  or  her  guns  at  the 
outset,  insisting  on  appropriate 
approaches  to  project  scIm^- 
ing,  suffering  pain  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  d  a  project  instead  d  post¬ 
poning  it  un^  the  end. 

That  is  easy  to  say  and  less 
easy  to  do.  But  the  route  to  pro¬ 
gress  is  often  charted  by  the 
amount  d  pain  in  the  status  quo. 
and  there  18  enormous  pain 
cause  d  the  present  “sdtware 
crisis"  mentality. 


Gtw  m  preaKlent  of  Canputmg 
Tnnds,  i  aoftwm  engweemg  conatlt- 
tnt  puhfahmf  canH)eay  based  id 
Sate  CoSege,  ft. 
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grades,"  said  Frank  Gens,  a  vice- 
presklem  at  Technology  Invest¬ 
ment  Strategies  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  “We  are  work¬ 
ing  with  accounts  who  are 
evaluating  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  and  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  is  we've  got  to  cover  our 
rears  as  well." 

Jim  Matsey.  IS  director  at 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  said  be 
ne^  additional  capacity  by 
year's  end  but  won't  make  any 
decisions  until  he  sees  (he  new 
mainframes.  “I'm  in  a  wait  state 
until  the  announcement,"  Mat¬ 
sey  said.  "I  can't  take  aetkm  antQ 
I  see  it  I  wouldn’t  buy  any  land 
dmachine  ri^t  now." 

Jim  Cassell,  a  vice-preskknt 
at  Gartner  Group.  Inc.,  said  cus¬ 
tomers  should  be  working  deals 
with  IBM  for  the  new  systems 
that  also  include  a  good  price  on 
whatever  addhiona]  capacity 
they  may  need  between  now  and 
when  those  systems  are  avail¬ 
able.  He  targets  availability  d 
the  new  generation  for  bte 
1991. 

"It’s  our  view  that  users 
should  make  a  transitioo  bid," 
Cassell  said.  "They  should  be 
thinkxDg,  i  really  want  to  posi¬ 
tion  myself  for  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  in  late  1991,  but  I  need 
something  in  the  meantime.'  So, 
they  should  ask  IBM.  'How  do  I 
get  from  here  to  there  at  the 
least  cost’’  This  should  be  a  ca¬ 


pacity  bid,  nota  box  bid." 

Some  IS  shops  seem  to  have 
more  difficulty  worldng  with  the 
big  qiKstion  mark  than  others. 
The  Boston  Industrial  Products 
dMsioo  d  Dana  Corp.  is  running 
out  d  horsepower  with  its  4381 
and  has  its  fingers  ermsed  that 
IBM  will  deliver  the  long-await¬ 
ed  foOow-on,  the  sixalkd  4391. 
this  faU,  said  Rich  Krejsa,  manag- 
erd  systems  programming.  The 
4391  is  reportedly  part  d  the  big 
mainframe  announcement  IBM 
has  scheduled  for  nett  month. 

If  IBM  doesn’t  defiver,  “we 
will  serioasty  have  to  rethink  our 
mainframe  strategy,"  Krejsa 
said.  “Vk’vie  been  hoUtog  up 
some  projects,  that  we  know  wiD 
increase  our  utOriatkm.  I  think 
we  can  get  by  until  the  end  d  the 
year." 

However,  Prudential  Ser¬ 
vices.  which  has  several  3090- 
daas  machines,  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  this  more  in  stride.  Fred  said 
that  even  if  the  company  bou^l 
another  mainftame  now  that  was 
outdated  —  eitber  technologi¬ 
cally  or  financially  —  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  it  could  always  re¬ 
shuffle  its  systems  and  asaign  it 
to  a  less  critical  aq;iect  d  the 
busmens. 

"We  have  enough  equipment 
in  (riace,  so  we  can  play  the  roll¬ 
over  game."  Fred  said.  "If  we 
acquire  one  today  that’s  impact¬ 
ed  [by  the  announcement],  that's 
not  our  only  one.  That  could  op¬ 
erate  for  another  five  or  six 
years  at  various  places  in  the  or¬ 
ganization." 


NEW  PRODUCTS  ~  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


SystDm  softworw 

Elide  Ekctronics  Corp.  has  in¬ 
troduced  Onhoet.  an  inierkce 
software  package  that  enables 
users  to  continuously  monitor 
power  quality  and  uninterrupt- 
ihk  powa  supply  status  from  a 
wori^tion. 

When  a  pqwer  kihire  is  de¬ 
tected,  the  software  doadcasts 
a  wanting  message  and  initiates 
an  autonatic.  user-defined  shut¬ 
down  procedure  for  attended  or 
imattended  operations,  the  ven¬ 
dor  saxL 

The  software  is  compatibk 
with  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation's 
Xenix  opentiog  system  and  runs 
on  aQ  modeb  d  the  Fbwerware 
F^TSooal  series.  The-bst  price  is 
S149. 

Exide  Electronics 
3201  Spring  Forest  Road 
Rsleigh.  N.C.  27604 
<919)872-3020 


utilities^ 

Mackinney  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  global  cross-reference 
generator  that  reads  Cobol 
source  code. 

Cobol  Glossary  Release  3.8 
enaUes  users  to  read  source 
code  from  VSE  libraries.  CA-Li* 


brarian,  ICCF  or  or  lEBPTPCH 
files  from  a  partition  data  set. 
Features  inchxk  a  report  that 
lists  illegal  verbs  used  in  CICS 
command-level  programs  and 
the  abffity  to  assist  users  in  Co- 
boi  n  conversions. 

The  product  coats  $695  or 
$295  for  an  annual  lease.  A  30- 
day  trial  period  a  abo  offered. 
M^ktnney  Systems 
2740  S.  Glenatooe 
Springfield,  Mo.  65804 
(417)882-8012 

Information  Dimensions,  Inc. 
has  announced  an  image  pro¬ 
cessing  module  for  Kgital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS- 
ba^  X  Wmdow  apfdkations  d 
its  Basi^ihis  text  information 
management  system. 

Bass{dus/DMXRV  ownbines 
the  content-based  text  retrieval 
capabilities  d  Basisplus  with  sin- 
gle- screen  image  and  gradtics 
viewing.  The  product  runs  on 
VAX/VMS  systems  and  on  all 
other  major  beware  pbtforms. 

A  firtt  (ttpy  IkeriK  ranges 
from  $5,000  to  $1 79.000  for  Ba- 
sisplus  and  $500  to  $7,500  for 
Basisdus/pMXRV. 
Inforoiation  Diznenmons 
655  Metro  Place  South 
Dublin,  Ohio  43017 
(614)761-8083 


Processors 

NCR  Corp.  has  announ^  an  en¬ 
hanced  version  d  its  2127  Retail 
System,  a  point-d-sak  and 
transaction  processing  system 
designed  for  food,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  retail  companies. 

Features  of  the  system  in¬ 
clude  hid)*<knsity  d^  drives 
that  doubk  stora^  capacity 
from  20M  to  40M  bytes,  a  25% 
increase  in  processing  speed  and 
automated  transaction  and  man¬ 
agement  reporting  functions. 

The  syttem  costs  between 
$4,500  and  $8,500,  depending 
mconfiguratioD. 

NCR 

1334  S.  Patteraon  Blvd. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45479 
(800)225-5627 

SIqt  Computers,  Inc.  has  intro- 
du^  an  array  processor  that 
combines  the  Intel  Corp.  I860 
and  I960  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  processors  in  a  single 
board-level  array  processor. 

Sky  Warrior  0  features  a  pro¬ 
cessing  spe^  d  more  than  80 
million  floating-point  operations 
per  second.  I/O,  memory  and  di- 
agnostic  funclioos  are  handled 
by  the  I960  microprocesfior.  en¬ 
abling  the  I860  to  be  used  for 


other  computing  tasks. 

The  product  supports  several 
operating  systems,  including 
AT&T's  Unix  System  V  and  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.'s  Sun  OS.  It 
is  priced  at  $8,225. 

Sl^  Computers 
27  Industrial  Ave. 
Chelmsford,  Maw.  01824 
(508)250-1920 


Data  storage 

Reflection  Sj^tems.  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  lOG-byte  optical-disc 
jukebox  that  can  hold  up  to  11 
Pbsmoo  940M'byte  5V4-in. 
write-once  optical  discs. 

The  RF-IOJ  jukebox  includes 
a  small  computer  systems  inter¬ 
face  that  enables  it  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  multiuser  operating 
systems  or  stand-alone  persona! 
computers.  It  features  a  drive 


with  an  average  seek  time  d 
more  than  100  msec  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  sustained  data  transfer 
rate  d 655K  btt/sec.,  the  vendor 
said. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$12,500. 

Reflection  Systems 
P.0.Box611508 
SanJoae,  CaUf.  95161 
(408)432-6943 

American  Imernatiaaal  Devices, 
Inc.  has  announced 
the  A1/4104DD.  an 
8M-byte  add-in 
memory  board  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  Ap¬ 
plication  System/ 
400  Models  B-10 
and  20  as  well  as  C- 
10,20  and  25. 

The  board  is  (ttm- 
pktely  idug-compat- 
ibk  with  AS/400 
hosts  and  with  any 
combination  d  IBM-resident 
memory.  Two  A1/4104DD 
boards  can  be  equipped  with  two 
American  International  or  IBM 
4M'byte  dau^terboards  to  ixo- 
vkk  the  AS/400  Model  C-20 
with  32M*byte  capacity,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  board's  price  is  $8,000. 
American  International 
12540  Beatrice  St. 

Marina  Del  Rey,  CaUf . 

wwo 

(800)243-4433 


The  RF- 1 0  J  Holds  lOG  bytes  of  data 
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How  to  answer  the  needs 
of  386  users  with  just  one  line. 


It’s  the  COMPAQ  line  of  high-performance 
-  386 

desktop 
personal 

computers.  We  designed  each  one  with  just 
the  right  balance  of  quality  COMPAQ  fea¬ 
tures  and  Intel  386  power.  Giving  you  the 
perfect  choice  for  every  user,  at  every  levek 
Just  turn  the  page  for  proof.  We  put 
extensive  information  about  the  entire 
line  on  a  handy,  removable  reference 
chart.  From  ^  -■  ■■  z 

386/33L  to  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n 
you'll  find  six  levels  of  386  performance 
designed  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  your 
desktop  computing  needs.  Each  personal 
computer  is  built  to  be  compatible  with 
"-  ■■.Zj,  ■  fhe 

standard 

hardware  and  software  you’ve  invested  in. 

But  why  did  Compaq  create  such  a  broad 
386  desktop  line?  Because  you  told  us  to. 

•At  Compaq,  our  first  rule  is  to  build 
computers  that  literally  answer  our  users’ 


very  latest  needs.  So  we  regularly  seek  out 
a  variety  of  PC  users  like  you.  We  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  probe  for  input— even  criticism. 

We  then  combine  all  these  ideas  with  our 
own  innovative  thinking  and  the  best  of  the 
latest  PC 

to  create 

products  that  deliver  not  just  high  performance, 
but  the  right  combinahon  of  features  for  you. 
That’s  how  we  started  this  line,  when  we 
introduced  the  industry’s  first  386- 
7  j  based  PC.  That’s  how  we  consist- 
ently  break  through  to  new  levels  of 
PC  performance.  And  most  importantly, 
that’s  how  we  earned  our  sterling  world- 

reputation  V  /•/  '  uc-iri  o  j 

for  deliv- 

ering  the  ultimate  in  power,  compatibility 
and  reliability.  At  every  level. 

Turn  the  page  and  see  for  yourself.  Not 
only  will  you  see  the  one  386  line  that  simply 
works  better.  You’ll  see  which  PCs  in  that 
line  simply  .  .'i'jrnzi.''. 

work  bet-  \  J 

for  you. 


One  line  that  simply  works 


Kev  Featoret  and  Options 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386s 

Low-profile  desktop 

Small  desktop 

Tie  User 

For  the  user  who  needs  386SX 
performance  and  requires 
specific  network  features 

For  the  ^eral  business  user 
consiwring  286  personal 
computers 

MlctMeaccaaoi' 

ClocK  Speed 

32-/l61)it  386SX 

16-MHz 

32-/I&bit3d6SX 

16-MHz 

Coprocessors  Supported 

le-MHz  387SX 

16-MHz  387SX 

EnttMiM  Slota  Available 

■ftpc 

3 

l2)8-/lW)il  ISA 
(l|  high-speed  memory 

5 

(4)  8-/r64)it  ISA 
(1)  high-speed  memory 

Staodard  Mcnory 

Maximum  Memor>' 

1  MB 

16MB 

2  MB 

13  MB 

Itnmr  fauMHttn 

S'/j-mch  IJiStrtteDrive 

1 .44-MB  standard 

1.44-MB  standard, 
second  optional 

■ 

SVvifich  Diskette  Drives 

1.2-MB  optional 

1.2-MB  optirmal 

360-Kbyte  optional 

■ 

Standard  Fixed  Disk  Drives 

40-MB 

84-MB 

40-MB 

Optional  Fixed  Disk  Drives  < 

X 

'Fund  Disk  Expansion  Unit  only. 

’’Supported  in  Model  i  only. 

120-MB 

60-MB 

40-MB 

20-MB 

Fbced  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  300) 

320-MB**.  84-MB 

300.MB*  40-MB 

110-MB  20-MB 

1 

Maximum  Slorase  Capacity' 

120  MB 

1.2  GB 

ItfelMfea 

(Optional) 

N/A 

150./250-MB.80-/120-MB.or 

60-MB 

OforallM  Syfteaa 

Ms30o  and  MS  OS/2  are  available  from  Compaq 

MSOOS,  MS  OS/2.  Novell  NetWare. 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager. 

Banyan  VINES.  SCO ljN!X/386 

MS^S.  MS  OS/2.  Novell  NetWare. 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager. 

Banyan  VINES.  SCOlINlX/386 

Dtaflay 

|(5plional| 

Video  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Monochrome 

Advanced  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Color 

Video  Graphics  Monochrome 

Video  Controllers 

Video  Graphics  (standard) 

640  X  480  graphics 

720  X  400  text 
l32<olumn  text  support 

Video  Graphics  (standard) 

640  x  480  ^aphics 

720  X  400  text 

Advanced  Graphics  1024 
(optional) 

I(i24  X  768  graphics 

720  X  400  text 

1 

teyfcaard 

Enhanced  Keyboard 

Enhanced  Keyboard 

DiaeBrioBs 

ISO-.W  X  14.9'D  X  3.9'H 
|38.1cmW  X  37.8cmD  x  9.9cmH) 

1S.8-W  X  14.8-0  X  5.9-H 
(40.1cmW  X  37.5cinD  x  14.9cmH) 

AddMoBal  OptioBa  tU^  and  Canada. 

2400-Baud  Internal  Modemt 

2400-Baud  Internal  Modem} 

illiim)  OESKnCj  S  l^«m«'.4T’«]»n<rt'lRn  PniAinn<nnTnM>inedtirrrin-Tuybr<f«lrra4rt.ind><ii’««sttTnltridmvkiur(illwr<anp<nin  I99U  Cunpaq  Conpiirr  Corpormn  Un^  ffwrwd 


better  for  all  386  users. 


COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386S/20 


COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/2(k 


COMPAQ  DESitfRO  386/?5t 


COMPAQ  DESKPRO  3M/33L 


^ail  dedctop 


Small  desktop 


Small  desktop 


Fully  expandable  dedtfop 


For  the  general  business  user 
who  requires  more^^rformance 
and  Features  in  a  mainstream, 
384sX  personal  computer _ 


For  the  advanced  productivity 
user  who  needs  the  right 
combination  of  performance 
and  features 


For  the  experienced  user  who  needs 
superior  apabilities  and 
power 


For  the  performance^ensitive 
user  requiring  the  ultimate 
in  386  performance  and 
etqtanctoility _ 


32-/]&bit  386SX 
20-MHz  with  4K  Cache 


32-bit  386 

20-MHz  with  32K  Cache 


32-bil  386 

25-MHz  with  32K  Cache 


32- bit  386 

33- MHz  with  64K  Cache 


20-MHz  387  or'Weitek3167 . 


25-MHz  387  or\Sfeitek  3167 


33MHz  387  and  33-MHz  Weitek  3167 


(4)8-/16hil  ISA 


(4)8-/l&hit  ISA 
|l)32-bh  memory 


|4|8-/l&hit  ISA 
(1)  32-bit  memory 


7-8 

(7)8-/16-/32-bit  EISA 
(1}  32-bit  mgnory 


2  MB 
16  MB 


4  MB 
16  MB 


4  MB 
16  MB 


4  MB. 
100  MB 


1 .44-MB  standard, 
second  optional 


1. 44-MB  standard, 
second  optional 


1. 44-MB  standard, 
second  optional 


1. 44-MB  standard, 
secwid  optional 


1.2-MB  optional 
360-Kbyte  optional 


1.2-M6  optional 
360-Kbyte  optional 


1.2-MB  optional 
360-Kbjle  optional 


1.2-MB  optional 
360-Kbyte  c^ional 


120-MB 

60-MB 


IIO-MB 

40-MB 


120-MB 

60-MB 


650-MB 

320-MB' 

120-MB 


Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  650  &  300) 
650-MB*  120-MB 

300-MB*  60-MB 
2I0-MB  40-MB 


Fbed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  300) 

320-MB**  84-MB 
300-MB*  40-MB 
110-MB  20-MB 


Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  300) 

320-MB**  84-MB 
300-MB*  60-MB 
120-MB  40-MB 

110-MB 


Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit 
(Model  650  &  300) 
650-M6  2I0-MB 

320-MB  120-MB 

300-MB* 

420-MB  Drive  Array  Pair 
240-MB  Drive  Array  feir 


1.2  GB 


2.6  GB 


150-/250-MB.  80-/ 120-MB  or 
60-MB 


150-/25l)-MB.8D-/12OMBor 

60-MB 


150-/25(Mi1B.  80-/120-M6or 
60-MB 


320-/52SMB.150-/250-MBor 

80-/120-MB 


M^S.  M3  OS/2.  Novell  NetWare. 

Microsoft  LAN  Manager. 

Banyan  VINES.  SC^NIX/386 


MS-DOS,  MS  OS/2,  Novell  NetWare. 

Microsoft  LAN  Manager, 

Banyan  VINES.  SCO  l)NIX/386 


MSQOS.  MS  OS/2.  Novell  NetWare. 
Microsoft  LAN  Manager, 

Banyan  VINES,  SCO  UNlX/386 


MSQOS,  MS  OS/2.  Novell  NelW^. 

Microsoft  LAN  Man^. 

Banyan  VINES,  SCO  UNlX/386 


AdwKed  Graphics  Color 
Vidra  Graphics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Monochrome 


Advanced  Graphics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Monochrome 


Advanced  G^hics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Monochrome 


Advanced  G^hics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Color 
Video  Graphics  Monochrome 


Video  Graphics  (standard) 
640  X  480  graphics 
720  X  400  tect 
132-column  text  supprt 
Advanced  Graphics  1024 
(cMional) 

1(}24  X  768  graphics 
720  X  400  text 


Video  Graphics  (standard) 
640  X  480.graphic$ 
720  X  400lext 
Advanced  Graphics  1024 
(o^ional) 

1024  X  768  graphics 
.720  X  400  text 


Video  Graphics  (standard) 
640  X  480  graphics 
720  X  400  text 
Advanced  Graphics  1024 


1024  X  768  graphics 
720  X  400  text 


Video  Graphics  (standard) 
640  X  480  graphics 
720  X  400text  . 
132-column  text  support 
Advanced  Graphics  10z4 
(q^onal) 

1024  X  768gr^hics 
720  X  400  text 


Enhanced  K^faoard 


Enhanced  K^board 


Enhanced  Keyboard 


Enhanced  Keyboard 


t3.8-Wx  14.8*Dx5.9"H 
(40.lcmW  x  37.5cmD  x  14..9cmH) 


15.8*W  X  14.8"D  X  5.9*H 
140.1cmW  X  37.5cmD  x  14.9cmH) 


15.8"W  X  14,8-D  X  5,9"H 
(40.1cmW  X  37.5cmD  x  l4.9cmH) 


19.2-Wx  17.7-Dx6.5*H 
(48BcmW  X  45.QcmD  x  16.6cmH) 


2400^Baud  Internal  Modern^ 


2400-Baud  Internal  Modemt 


2400-Baud  Internal  Modemt 


2400^ud  Internal  Modemt 


The  right  desktop  for 
every  desk  top. 

What  kind  of  system  do  you  need?  A  sophis¬ 
ticated  technical  workstation?  A  powerful 
server  supporting  multiple  nodes?  General 
business  PCs?  A  combination  of  all  three? 

Take  your  pick.  COMPAQ  386  PCs  have 
you  covered,  whatever  your  needs.  Because 
we  developed  the  line  to  meet  different 
users’  power  and  expandability  requirements. 

Choose  our  fully  expandable  desktops 


for  specialized  power  users.  They  support 
features  like  Intel  and  Weitek  coprocessors, 
lightning-fast  fixed  disk  drive  arrays  and 
storage  expandability  up  to  an  incredible 
2.6  gigabytes.  And  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
386/33L  can  even  be  upgraded  to  486  power. 

Our  small  desktops  offer  multiple  levels 
of  power  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  users’ 
needs.  And  our  new  low-profile  desktop 
provides  basic  386  power  for  stand-alone  or 
networked  environments. 


Now,  for  the  real  thing. 

You've  seen  our  line  of  386  desktops  on 
paper.  You’ve  seen  how  the  right  combination 
of  power  and  features,  along  with  compatibil¬ 
ity  and  reliability,  makes  it  the  best  platform 
for  your  high-performance  solution.  Now, 
you’re  ready  to  see  it  in  person. 

Which  is  something  you  can  do  right  in 
your  area  through  our  worldwide  network  of 
Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealers. 

Our  dealers  are  trained  to  be  experts  at 


combining  COMPAQ  platforms  with  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  leading  software  and  hardware 
companies.  To  build  the  best  overall 
COMPAQ-based  solution  to  meet  your 
specific  needs. 

Call  now  to  find  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

In  the  U.S..  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  135. 

In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  135. 

_ camPAa 

It  simply  works  better. 


'  LISERTYPES 

TYPJCAL  APPLICATIONS 

;  PERFORMANCE/EXPANSION 

1  REQUIREMENTS 

PRODUa 

^)ecialize<J/Pw¥r  j 

CAD/aE 

Scientific  Analysis  i 

Software  Development 

Customized  LAN  File  Server 

Higher  386  Performance 

Maximum  Desktop  Expansion 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 

.^\’anced  Productivif)' 

Rnancial  Analysis 

Database 

Presentation  Graphics 

Small  LAN  Rle  Ser\er 

DX  (32-bit)  Performance 

Moderate  Lxpdiisicjii 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/25e 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/20e 

Mainstream  Productivity 

Word  Processing 

Spreadsheets 

Database 

Stand-alone  or  Networked  PCs  | 

Moderate  Performance 

Specific  Network  Features 

Minimum  Expansion 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386S/20 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386s 

COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n 

PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

A house 
divided? 


Boomin'  Steve 
Ballmer.  Micro¬ 
soft’s  senior 
vice-presideDt  of 
software, 
roared  through 

_ these  c^ces 

two  weeks  ago  (by  the  time  this 
hits  your  mailbox),  banging  the 

tict  directions  and^ra^^es. 

The  ever-effen^cni 
Ballmer  was  surf^singly  bhmt 
when  it  came  to  the  one  topic  of 
discusston  that  Microsoft  oiffi- 
dab  would  no  doubt  like  to 
avoid  —  its  bruised  partnership 
with  IBM. 

(Remember.  Ballmer  is  the 
man  who  permed  the  epitaph  for 
Intel's  80286  drip  kmg  bdore 
the  infamous  red-X  campaign 
was  launched.  Pressured  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  protected-mode  286 
DOS  had  not  been  delivered,  he 
blurted  out  in  late  1987  that  the 
286  "was  brain-dead"  The 
286  has  taken  a  backseat  among 
developers  ever  since.  We  had 
to  wait  for  V^ndows  3.0  to  get 
protected-mode  capabilities 
with  DOS.) 

Zooming  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  the  tact  that  IBM  and  Micro¬ 
soft  have  their  differences  is 
hardly  news.  The  trade  press  has 
been  chasing  this  story  for 
years  —  literaliy. 

What  is  new  are  admissions 
such  as  the  ones  Ballmer  recent- 
Continuedonpage42 


Microsoft  ships  2.0  update  kit 

Tools for  third-party  development  of  32-bit  applications  included 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

REDMOND,  %sh.  —  Micro- 
,  soft  Corp.  is  now  shipping  an 
OS/2  2.0Software  Development 
Kit  (SDK)  Update  for  the  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager  system 
Version  2.0. 

The  update  indudes  the  nec¬ 
essary  prerelease  components 
for  corporate  and  third-party  de¬ 
velopers  to  write  32-bit  applica¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  general  release 
of  OS/2  Version  2.0.  The  OS/2 
2.0  SDK  indudes  a  32-tMt  ver¬ 
sion  of  Microsdt’s  Macro  As¬ 
sembler  Version  5.1.  32'bit  ap¬ 
plication  programming  inter¬ 
nees,  a  32-bit  compiler  based  on 
Microsoft  C  Version  5.1,  a  new 
linker  and  other  Presentation 
Manager-related  tools. 


A  network  redirector  penn^ 
access  to  a  network  while  writ¬ 
ing  code.  Documentation  is  pro- 
vided  in  more  than  2.000  pages 
of  hard-copy  format  as  well  as 
throu^  two  on-line  formats. 

As  for  OS/2  1.2,  which  has 
been  available  for  some  time 
from  IBM,  it  appears  that  later 
may  be  better.  Microsoft  may  be 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  plans 
for  a  S^>tanber  release  of  OS/2 
Version  1.21  to  OEMs,  but  at 
least  it  cushioned  the  delay  Iv 
providing  some  added  capabili¬ 
ties,  most  DotaUy  vastly  im¬ 
proved  printer  support  and  LAN 
Manager  2.0  compatibHity. 

About  30  hai^ware  OEMs, 
induding  IBM,  will  ship  the 
product  within  the  next  90  days, 
according  to  Microsoft. 

OEMs,  developen  and  users 


Cumberland  looks  to  PCs  to 
compete  in  crowded  field 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

CANTON,  Mass.  —  Having  a 
convenience  store  on  every 
bkx±  may  be  a  boon  for  folks 
with  late-ni^t  Tmnkie  crav¬ 
ings,  but  such  a  glut  may  not  be 
so  convenient  for  the  companies' 
bottom  tines.  At  least  one  chain 
is  tooldng  to  in-store  computers 
to  provide  competitive  leverage. 

'The  indus^  now  is  very 


competitive,  almost  saturated." 
said  John  CantA,  vice-presklem 
of  MIS  at  Cumberland  Farms, 
Inc.  "Any  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  we  can  gM,  whether  it's 
with  computers  or  sales  and 
maiketiog,  is  worth  pursuing. " 

To  cut  corporate  labor  costs 
and  boost  reporting  efficieocy. 
the  $3  billion  privately  held  con¬ 
venience  rJiain  rece^y  rtAed 
out  a  personal  computer  sales 
and  ordering  system  for  its 
1,150  stores. 

Since  January,  store  manag- 


have  screamed  long  and  loud 
over  a  dire  shortage  of  i^imer 
drivers.  Microsoft  had  hoped 
that  hardware  roanubctuiWs 
would  fiD  that  void,  but  this 
year,  in  a  me^g  with  the 
press,  the  firm  conceded  it  would 
have  to  solve  the  problem  itself. 

Printing  improvements  re¬ 
portedly  enable  foster  and  high¬ 
er  quality  output  to  primers, 
ease  printer  d^er  installation 
procedures  via  a  built-in  Presen- 
tation  Manager  printer  installer 
application  and  suKwrt  a  small¬ 
er,  foster  print  spooler. 

In  networked  environinents, 
LAN  Manager  2.0  requires  OS/2 
1.21  on  the  server  but  supports 
OS/2 1.1  and  OS/2 1.2  clients. 

Microsoft's  enhancements 
also  add  to  the  capabilities  of 
functions  first  introduced  in  Ver- 


ers  have  been  using 
the  computers  to  log 
in  each  day’s  sales, 
bank  depo^  and  in- 
ventoiy  ddiveri^ 

They  also  input  fig¬ 
ures  for  gasoline 
sales  from  the  ccmi- 
pany-Gwned  Golf  gas 
station/store  combi¬ 
nations  and  place  or¬ 
ders  for  (Cumberland  p  . 
Fanns-braod  prod-  . 
uct8.ThePadoihc 
rest,  adding  and  correlating  the 
figures,  generating  printed  re¬ 
ports  and  uploading  the  data 
nightly  to  the  mamframe  at 
beadqiarters. 

The  system,  known  internally 
as  PC  Express,  replaced  a  man- 


skm  1.2.  For  example,  the  high- 
performance  file  system  fea¬ 
tures  inqxtived  operating 
system  response  and  overaD  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  Other 
upgrades  inchide  an  enhanced 
Ptesentation  Maita^  abdi.  dh 
rect  manipubtion  of  icons,  a  new 
system  editor  using  the  interfile 
aiKl  a  dual-boot  capability  to  MS- 
DOSorOS/2. 

Separati^,  Microsoft  also  re¬ 
leased  Basic  lYofessional  Devel- 
opment  System  Version  7.1, 
complete  with  an  updated  ver- 
skm  of  its  Programmers  Work¬ 
bench  and  its  programmer's  eifi- 
tor,  as  well  as  Version  3.1  of  the 
CodeView  debugger,  the  Micro¬ 
soft  Smirce  Browser  and  addi- 
tiooal  on-line  Advisor  documen¬ 
tation.  These  tools  were 
previously  only  available  under 
Microsoft  C  Professional  Devd- 
opment  Versioo  6.0. 

Abo,  Microsoft’s  Profession¬ 
al  Indexed  Sequential  Access 
Method  was  significaittly  updat¬ 
ed.  now  supporting  OS/2. 


ual  operation  that 
was  antiquated  and 
inadequate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carrott. 

"There  was  a 
general  consensus 
here  that  the  system 
we  had  was  dbmal 
—  H  was  labor-in¬ 
tensive,  inaccurate, 
messy  and  two  to 

_ ,  three  weeks  in  ar- 

rears,"  CarroO  said. 

Store  managers 
formerly  tqrent  between  one  and 
three  houra  per  day  adding  up 
numbers  on  cash  register  tapes, 
posting  totab  to  a  worfcib^. 
copying  infonnatkm  into  a  man- 
gei^s  rqiort.  and  then  croaa- 
Contintud  on  pogt  40 


Micro  Focus  COBOLy2  Workbench™ 

Is  a  Hit!  terrpy, 

We're  very  proud  ot  COBOl/2  Workbench.  And  we're  very  grelilied  at  achieving  a  weighted  score  ot  9.6  when  measived  againsl  /  f 

corporate  buyer  preferences  in  a  reoeni  PC  Week  review.  / 

From  our  mainframe  COBOL  compafibility  features  to  our  easy-kHeam,  function  key  dnven  menu  system.  Mod  Focus  COeOL/2  /  i 

Workbench  is ‘equipped  to  support  the  experienced  developer' making  a  transition  tram  tarminels  to  workstabons  tor 
programmir^g  and  maintenance  tasks.  / 

And  there's  inore -."Micro  Focus  befies  COBOL's  nrainfraine  heritage  with  the  anWOesign  of  the  Workbench  emnronmeoL*-.  ^ 

_ and 'Micro  Focus' debugger,  the  ANtMATOR.  ivee  up  to  te  n«ne  wNh  / 

eiegartt  displays  that  trace  execution  through  sbuckjrtf  diagrams  as 
welt  as  through  NghSghted  source  code.* 

W  you  or  your  organgation  want  to  improve  programmer  producBvily. 

re-engineerexislingCOBOLappBcaiionstef  new  needs,  or  develop  high  *• 

pertomianoe.  easy  to  maintain  business  appHcaiions  tor  PCa.  LANs,  or 
mainframes,  give  us  a  cal  at  Mtero  Rkus. 

We  sell 'Better  Way  of  Programming*  soHiiione. 


<  OliDI  2  \\  iirkl)i  iu  li 
is  ;i  "siipirl)  inlt  fiiiii'c 
i  n\  iroiinu  nl"  and 
"  |)r(ilissi(iiiall\ 
i  i  alli-d."  an  oi  diiii;  lo  a 
III  fill  prndiiil  riiiiM. 


Miaio  FOCUS’ 

A  Better  ffby  cf  Programming" 


CaS  Micro  Focus  today  at  1-00(P07i-€Sl65  and 
requast  a  reprint  of  the  entire  PC  Week  reriew. 
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Intemationol 


Keyboards 


Nbv^  all  it  tal$s  is 

andyaute 


It’s  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  was  designed  to  be  easy  to  learn.  And 
exfx^ure  to  new  Microsoft’  Yfindows™  use.  Neophytes,  not  to  mention  troglo- 
version  3.0  has  been  linked  to  obses-  dytes,  will  be  up  and  running  in  no  time, 
sive  and  habitual  usage.  Why?  With  virtually  no  training. 

Because  with  a  simple  click  of  Now,  286/386~ma- 

the  mouse  users  can  connect  to  the  chines  running  MS-DOS’ 

network,  even  access  and  manage  net-  will  no  longer  be  limited 

work  resources.  All  without  cumber-  to  640K.  S)  there  are  no 

some  keyboard  commands.  pIBIfH  more  impediments. 

Which  means  users  are  now  able  Users  can  even  en- 

to  share  data.  Not  frustration.  ^^^tetwork  connection  and  at  the 

While  in  the  interest  of  time,  the  very  same  time  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
'  Windows  3.0  graphical  user  interface  multiple  applications. 

ftir  mun  rail  im0i}  .'d'i-.'iSTJ.  Drpt.  L2I.  ht  Catutda.  tall  1416}  6T3-7KSfi  Outsidt  Ikr  US  and  Canada,  call  (206}  1162-6661.  <5- 1990  Micmst^l  Corporatiun.  All  rights  resm<ed.  Mkrost^  MS-DOS  and  Hu  Mkntsoft  logo 


-  ' 

rQRS 

Fonts 

apointaiiddidc 

hoctei. 

And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a  3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 
modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy  with  1-2  megabytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
now  memorizes  every  user  configura-  a  long  way  towards  protecting  your 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so  hardware  investment 


Desktop 


to  speak,  one  size  fits  all. 

Furthermore,  Windows  3.0  has 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM’ 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can 
now  download  corporate  data  and 
^ily  share  it  with  ^^^lndows  applica¬ 
tions.  Something  we  have  come  to  call 
peaceful  coexistence. 

One  last  point  Because  Windows 


Call  (800)  323-3577  Department 
L21,  for  a  backgrounder  that  outlines 
how  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  could  ben¬ 
efit  your  corporation. 

We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 
it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming. 

Mcfosolf 

Making  it  all  make  sense 


an  rpgisknd  (rademaf^  and  Makiiw  il  all  make  sense  and  Windinis  arr  trademarks  ofMkrosoft  Corporal  urn.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  oflHteryutKmdBiismess.\iickmes  Copnmtkm.  386  is  a  trademark  id  Intel  Corporation. 


Introducing  the  laser  printer  to  buy 
if  price  is  the  first  thing  you  look  at, 


or  the  last. 


Xtoaler  prices  tvil  nry. 


Am  way  you  look 
at  it,  the  new  IfiM 
LaserfVinter  E  gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than 
any  other  laser  printer  in 
its  price  range. 

For  the  same  price  as 
the  HP  Laserlet  ilP,  the 
IBM  LaseifVinter  E  gives 
you  all  the  advantages 
laser  quality  output  2S%  £aster.  with  four 
times  the  paper  capacity,  twice  the  number 
of  font  slots  and  double  the  monthly  usage 
volume. 

Plus  the  IBM  LaserPrinter  E  is  unique  in 
its  price  range  because  it  lets  you  custcnnize 
your  printers  speed  and  features  to  meet  your 
exact  needs,  ^  any  given  moment 

All  of  which  makes  the  IBM^LaserfVinterE 
the  only  affordable  laser  printer  that  lets  you 
buv  now  and  grow  lat^. 


The  New  IBM 
LaserPrinter  E 

HP  LaserJet  IIP 

Speed 

/ 

ig)toSppm 

up  to  4  ppm 

Speed  upgrade  option 

/ 

ig)to10ppm 

No 

Adobe  RwtScripl  option 

Yes 

Yes 

Printer  offluMion 

/ 

IBMyHPPCL 

HPPCL 

Sid.  ploner  emulation 

/ 

Yes 

No 

Font  card  skMs 

/ 

2 

1 

Sm  input  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

200 

50 

SkL  output  paper  tray  capacity 

/ 

100 

50 

Opt  sac.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

500 

250 

opt  envelope  tray  capacity 

/ 

75 

20 

List  price* 

/ 

$1495 

$1495 

Fm*  example,  if  you  decide  you  want 
f^ter  printing,  only  the  LaserPrinter  E  lets  you 
douUe  hs  speed. 

Or  if  your  scAware  lequires  the  Adobe 
R)gtScript®  language,  the  LasafVinter  E  can 
also  give  you  that  creative  flexibility  for  less 
money. 

Or  if  you  flecide  you  could  use  automatic 
collating  of  letterhead,  second  sheets  and  enve¬ 
lopes,  the  LaserfVinter  E  lets  you  add  that,  too. 

Yet  no  matter  how  many  features  you  add. 


the  LaserPrinter  Es 
unique  stackable  design 
takes  up  practically  no 
more  deskspace. 

So  ^^ther  your 
first  requirement 
is  jMTce,  performance 
«■  flexibility,  the  new 
IBM  LasaPrinter  E 
diould  be  at  the  of 
your  shopping  list.  See  it  today  by  calling 
1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  982,  fw  the  name  (rf 
your  nearest  IBM  Authorized  Dealer. 

The  new  IBM  LaserPrinter  E. 

Suddenly,  nothing  dse  measures  up. 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


PRODUCT  REVIEWS 


Two  solid  1486-based  choices 


Nofthgate  Computer  Systems. 
Inc’s  Northgate  Elegance  486 
251  and  Swan  TechnoiogMs' 
Swan  486/25  are  both  2&-MHz 
Intel  Corp.  I486>ba8ed  conqwt- 
ers.  The  Northgate  is  in  a  flm- 
standing  tower  case.  The  Swan 
is  a  desktop  system  with  a  typical 
IBM  F^rsonal  Computer  AT* 
style  case.  Both  systems  have 
Industry  Standard  Ardutecture 
buses. 

The  Northgate  system  board 
has  one  8'bit  slot,  six  16*bit  slots 
and  one  32-bil  slot,  which  ac¬ 
cepts  6-bit  expanskm  cards.  The 
serial  and  parallel  ports  are  buOt 
into  the  system  board,  leaving 
six  slots  open  after  a  vidM  adapt* 


processor  socket  18  included. 


e  ftfiomBee:  good  to 

•  Hnn— tatif  Bacejeat 

•  SaiBpGood 

•  SyMea  MfK  Very  toed 

•  SiVpott  fiaoed^ 

•  ^UieEaoeleat 


WofHigolw  351  coniM  in  a 

ftoor-standi  ng  tower  case 


bays  and  two  fuU-height  internal 
bays.  Available  peripherals  in¬ 
clude  an  enhanced  k^rboard  and 
a  Id-bit  IBM  Video  Gnt^iics  Ar¬ 
ray  (VGA)-compatible  board. 
TIk  Elegance  486  251  offers  a 
200M-byte  hard  disk  with  IDE 
1:1  controller;  1.2M-byte  SVi- 
in.  and  1.4M-byte  3W-in.  floppy 
disk  drives;  4M  t^les  of  80-nsec 
random-access  memory;  and 
64K  bytes  ctf  25-nsec  cache 
memory,  expandatde  to  256K 
bytes. 

The  Swan  system’s  AT-style 


case  features  a  standard  drive 
bay  arrangement  —  three  ex¬ 
ternal  5%-ia.  haif-4ieight  drive 
bays  and  two  mtemal  half'lieigbt 
(or  one  fuB^ieight)  bays.  The 
motherboard  has  eigfat  164)it 
slots,  five  of  which  are  open  after 
adding  a  video  adapter,  an  ijo 
card  and  disk  driw  interface. 
The  unit’s  16  sin^  in-line  mem¬ 
ory  module  sockets  are  located 
next  to  the  power  supply  and  un¬ 
der  the  drive  cables. 

A  Weitek  coprocessor  socket 
is  also  on  the  board,  located  in 
front  of  the  16-bit  slots.  Avail- 
aUe  peripherals  iodude  an  en¬ 
hanced  keyboard  and  a  16-bit 
VGA  board. 

The  Swan  offers  a  SSOM-byte 
hard  disk  with  a  small  computer 
systems  interface  (SCSI)  1:1 
controller;  1.2M-byte  5H^ 
and  1.44M-byte  3V^*in.  Qoppy 
disk  drives:  4M  bytes  of  SO-osec 
RAM;  and  64K  l^rtes  of  2&’nsec 
RAM  cache,  expmdaUe  to  256K 
bytes. 

Both  systems  ofid’  fast  hard 
disk  times  and  excePent  soft¬ 
ware  compatibility.  The  Swan 
has  difficulty  running  with  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  network  adapter,  how¬ 
ever.  In  its  defaidt  setting,  the 
token-ring  conflicts  with  the  sys* 


The  tower  case  has  three  ex- 
er  and  disk  drive  interface  are  in-  temal,  half-height  SMho.  drive 
stalled.  A  Weitek  Corp.  math  co- 


Swam’s  AT'Sfyle  setup  puiures  stan¬ 
dard  driee  bayarrangem^ 


tem’sSCSI  hard  disk  interface. 

The  Elegance  486  has  top- 
notch  docimieikatiaa.  The  man¬ 
ual  that  accoo^anies  the  Swan 
system  is  also  w^  organiaed. 

The  Northgate  system’s  set¬ 
up  is  read-only  memocy-based. 
8^  the  intenal  parts  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  installed  or  removed;  howev¬ 
er.  there  are  two  small  switch 
Mocks  that  are  hard  to  read). 

The  Swan’s  system  design  is 
generic.  The  front  panel  has  tur¬ 
bo  and  reset  switches,  and  the 
system’s  power  switch  B  located 
at  the  ba^  right  comer  of  the 
case.  The  Swan’s  CPU  speed  can 
be  switd»ed  from  25  MHz  to  8 
MHz  via  the  turbo  switch,  but 
enablittg  the  turbo  switch  dis¬ 


ables  the  system’s  sec- 
ondaiy  RAM  cache. 

Northgate  and  Swan 
offer  one-year  warran¬ 
ties  with  on-site  ser¬ 
vice,  a  3(May  money- 
back  guarantee  and  toO- 
free  aiqipart  knea. 
Northgate’s  lines  are 
open  24  hours  per  day. 
365  days  per  year. 
Swan's  support  Ines 
are  open  9  sjn.  to  9 
PJD.EST. 

At  15395.  North- 
gate's  436 

251  is  one  of  the  leaot 
expensive  486-based 
systems  on  the  market 
Swan  is  a  BQhd  system  at  $6,799. 

Northgate  Computer  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.,  P.O.  ^  41000, 
Minneapdis.  Mom.  55441, 
(800)  548-1993.  Swan  Tecfanol- 
ogiea,  3075  Research  Drive, 
State  College,  Pa.  16801,  (800) 
468-9044. 
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Priac:$6^799 

•  tateamaDe:  VDoi 

•SatiVcGoad 

•  SyMM  Mgs  Good 

♦  SapportV^yodte 

•Vterl^iDod 


Wingz’  graphics  soar 
above  the  competition 


Informix  Software,  loc.'s  VTingz 
is  a  spreadsheet  for  users  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  yfmdows  Ver* 
sioo  3.0  or  Microsoft’s  and 
IBM’s  ()S/2  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager.  It  comes  with  a  full  set  of 
features,  including  a  robust  set 
of  formulas  and  many  customiza¬ 
tion  options.  Its  output  options 
are  aim  extensive,  graphics 
is  the  area  in  which  it  is  truly  out¬ 
standing. 

Wingz  has  the  standard  as¬ 
sortment  of  spreadsheet  func¬ 
tions.  and  its  Hyperscript  script¬ 
ing  langu^  lets  users  de^ 
new  fimctioos.  It  supports  multi¬ 
ple  regression  and  what^  tables 
for  modeling,  includes  many  fi¬ 
nancial  functions  and  has  a  wide 
range  of  matrix  calculations. 

Wingz  can  read  and  write  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
files  and  can  read  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
cel  files.  It  cannot  save  in  XLS 
fonnat,  but  it  can  write  Sylk 
files.  It  can  also  import  text,  but 
it  does  not  handle  variables  prop- 
erly,  and  there  is  no  data  parse 
command  to  separate  text 


Rerievs  corapded  from  infonnticn 
sateMeiby  hi/nwrU. 


strings  into  numbers.  Wingz  sup¬ 
ports  Windows’  and  Presenta¬ 
tion  Manager's  cut-and-paste 
fimctions,  so  data  and  graphics 
from  other  apii^tions  can  be 
brought  in  via  the  clipboard, 
^mgz  has  adjustable  back- 


InfonBaW^nfi/ 

PCVcriiool.l 

Priee:S439  ~~ 

•  Rgiormance;  Satiafactoiy  to 

excelleot 

•  Documentatioci:  Good 

•  Ease  of  letntmg:  Very  good 
•  Ease  of  lae:  Sstisfactocy 

•  Error  htDdbBg:  Sitiifact^ 

•  Stqipart  Satis&Ktory 
•  IfahierVeiygood 


ground  recalculation.  In  manual 
recalculation  mode,  users  can 
stop  a  recalculation  with  a  mouse 
clidL  When  a  complex  graph  is 
displayed,  there  can  be  signifi¬ 
cant  delays  between  selecting  a 
command  and  seeing  a  re^Mmse. 

GraiAics  capabilities  are 
where  this  product  shmes.  It  has 
a  set  of  icons  representing  rect¬ 
angle.  circle,  line,  text  and  graph 


drawing  toots  displayed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  screen.  The  ob¬ 
jects  created  with  these  toote  can 
be  moved,  sized  and  shaded,  and 
drawings  or  graphs  can  be  mixed 
with  spreadsheet  data. 

Objects  can  be  cosmetic  or 
functiooaL  One  useful  object  is  a 
button  that  can  be  clicked  to  exe¬ 
cute  instructions  from  a  script 
Scripts  can  be  simple  keystrokes 
played  back  or  complex  pro¬ 
grams  vritfa  custom  menus,  dia¬ 
log  boxe&and  access  to  external 
programswritten  in  C. 

Wingz.- offers  an  impressive 
assortmeit  of  gra{^  in¬ 
cluding  thcee-dunensional  bar. 
surface  and  wire-ffaine  charts. 
Graphs  are  highly  customizable, 
and  just  about  every  part  of  the 
image  can  be  changed. 

However,  there  are  hmita- 
tions.  For  example,  creating  a 
graph  requires  Uut  all  data  be  in 
a  contiguous  range.  Adding  data 
to  an  existing  chart  requires 
making  a  cppy  of  an  existing 
range  and  tbra  redefining  it  as 
the  addition^  data  series. 

Output  ishandled  through  the 
Winded  or  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager  drivers  aed  uses  those  envi¬ 
ronments’  buut-in  print  spool¬ 
ers.  Wingz  provides  an 
outstanding  selo^ioo  of  color, 
fin  patterns  and  drop  shadows 
for  objects  and  gives  users  un¬ 
precedented  control  over  the 
lookoftbediMay. 


Wingz  handles  macro  chores 
through  Hyperacript.  Each 
woilcsheet  htt  a  ‘'sheet  script/' 
and  other  scripts  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  that  can  be  executed  from 
any  woriesheet  or  attached  to 


DO  debugging  capabibties  apart 
firom  a  syntax  che^. 

Like  roost  modem  spread¬ 
sheets,  Wingz  can  use  or 
ranges  from  external  wotk- 
^leets  by  preceding  the  ceQ  ref¬ 
erence  iritb  a  file  name.  But 
Wingz  requires  that  any  support¬ 
ing  workkieets  be  in  memory. 
The  pirodiM  has  no  automated 
coosobdatioo  feature. 

The  documentation  coosasts 


of  a  well-WTTtten  user’s  guide, 
reference  manual  and  guide  to 
the  HyperscripC  language. 

Free  (but  not  toll-free)  sup¬ 
port  is  avaibble  wedsdays  from 
8:30  ajiL  to  5  pjn.  CDT. 


At  $499,  Wingz  may  be  the 
top  choice  for  those  who  develop 
turnkey  spreadsheet-based  ap¬ 
plications.  The  program’s  main 
fault  is  its  disregard  for  keyboard 
users.  Many  users  could  over¬ 
look  its  weak  file  linidng  and  tadi 
of  consolidation  capabilities  in  fa- 
vor  of  the  superb  drawing  tools 
and  scripting  language. 

Informix  Software,  Inc., 
16011  CoU^  Blvd..  Lenexa. 
Kan.  66219.(913)599-7100. 


Wfe»9a  arilows  the  mixing  e/grapkics  with  spreadsheet  data 
^>edfic  objects.  Hyperscript  has 
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Is  Windows  3.0  the 
end  of  DES^ew? 

Not  i^ou’re  still  using 
DOS  programs. 


VWndows  3.0.  The  multitasking,  windowing  environment. 

Are  you  still  using  MS-EXDS  programs  on  your  PC? 

You  may  want  toirse  DESQview  as  your  primary 
operating  environment. 

The  new  DESQview  2.3  and  DESQview  386  2.3  let  you 
use  your  favorite  DOS  and  DOS-extended  programs  in 
windows  side-by-side  on  80286, 80386  and  i486  PCs.  As 
you  can  see  above,  you  can  even  run  Windows  programs 


DESQview  386  2.3.  The  multitasking,  windowing  environment. 

within  DESQview  386.  So  the  next  time  you  get  error 
messages  like  the  ones  at  the  left  in  Wmdows,  remember 
how  the  same  set  of  programs  look  running  in  DESQview. 

Whatever  standard  you  use— DOS,  extended  DOS  or 
Windows — DESQview  is  still  the  best  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  hardware  and  software  you  own  today. 
DESQview.  The  obvious  choice. 


1  !  V 


Quarterdeck  Office  Systems,  150  Pico  Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405  (213)  392-9851  Fax:  (213)  399-3802 

This  comparison  was  made  using  a  system  like  the  one  you  might  run:  Both  shots  show  an  ALR  RexCache  33  /  380  running  DOS  3.3  with  VGA  display  adaptor, 
\o\ell  \etV\are  v3j)l  Re%'.  A,  with  IPX/SPX  x-3.01  Re\'  A,  Microsoft  Mouse  7,0(),  and  Microsoft  SMARTDrix'e  \'3.03  disk  cache.  Buffers  were  set  to  20. 
for  the  V\lndows  screen,  we  ran  Microsoft  Windows  3  HIMEM.SYS  and  EMM386.SY5.  For  the  DESQxiew  screen,  we  ran  QEMM  386  v5.1.  - 


Tradtmjfk-  IVuiArw.  tiv  ALR  Flext.xh.-  V^ell  Vtttaro  ■'I'W’Q'u.irUTJ.skOtti.eSk.j.-m- 
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XEROX 


ooce  learned,  it  is  easy  to  use.  Debate  the 
impfeaswe  Next  hardware,  the  program 
mnssloiHy. 

Tedni^  support »  avadable  to  regis¬ 
tered  Frame  Maker  users  for  only  30  days 
via  a  ton  caL  An  annual  support  cootract 
costs  $199.  There  is  also  buDetio-board 
and  iaz  siqiport.  Support  for  the  Next 
computer  is  offered  throu^  dealers. 

Frame  Maker  lists  for  $995.  For  users 
«d»o  are  afaeady  in  the  Unix  envinxtmeot 
and  need  to  produce  documentatkn  — 
blether  paper  or  byperteA — the  Frame 
Maker/Next  comb^tioo  is  a  fine  deal 

Frame  Technology  Corp.,  1010  Rin- 
COD  Cirde,  San  Jose,  Cahf.  95131,  (800) 
$43*7263.  Next.  Inc.,  900  CSiesapeake 
Drive.  Redwood  City,  Caltf.  94063.  (800) 
848-6398. 


If  takes  12O9OOO  pounds  of  thrust 
to  pet  it  aloft,  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  ever-retiable  Federal  Express 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual? 

Ii  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
to  a  document  processing  system 
developed  jointly  by  Federal  Express 
and  )terox. 

You  see.  Federal  Express’  vast  fleet  of 
planes  has  to  be  checked  before  every 
flight— following  strict  B^A  regultuions. 
A  process  that  requires  thousands 
of  complkaied  manuals.  And  every 
time  th^%  the  smallest  change 
in  regulations.  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  every  one  of  those  manuals. 

To  help  get  this  kind  of  information  to 
Federal  Express'  70,000  employees 

e  itm  umm  cuBraaaxm  xi 


faster.  Xerox  pul  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scaniKrs,  workstations 
and  laser  printers.  Now  the  vi^  manuals 
are  primed  over  70%  faster.  Apd 
96.2%  cheaper.  j 

What's  more,  planes  aren't  the  only  thing 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

With  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  between  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express'  existing 
PC’s,  Wangs  arxl  DEC’S— with 
unbelievable  flexibility 
So  if  you  have  a  document  processing 
proM^  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  soh^  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  &L 
I22A.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xerox  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  off. 

Wn.  ra  (Ac  10  lews  imk  Umoi  Xcm  aid  how  *€)> 


one) 

□  newhcvcauletiepfctoutnc 


xmox 


Next-based  Frame  Maker  falls  short 


Frame  Maker  2.0B  from  Frame  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  is  a  wfaat-you-see-ts-what-you- 
get  documentatkn  program  that  com¬ 
bines  word  processing,  graphics  integra- 
tioo  and  lay^  capabilities.  It  is  being  co- 
ntaiketed  with  Next,  Idc.'s  Unix-based 
Next  woikstatkn.  In  it  is  the  only 
puUishing  program  available  for  the  Next 
system. 

The  Next  computer  contains  a  25- 
MHz  Motorola,  loc.  68030  CPU.  a  68882 
math  coprocessor,  a  56001  digital  sound 
processor  and  8M  bytes  of  random-access 
fneroory,  which  is  expandable  to  16M 
bytes.  It  also  includes  a  standard  256M- 
byte  erasable  optical  disc  drive;  a  small 
computer  syst^  imerfiK:e  connector 
and  two  drive  bays  for  optional  hard  disks: 
a  thin  Ethernet  connector;  and  two  serial 
ports.  It  comes  vdth  a  17-in.  gray-scale 
high-resohition  monitor  with  92  dot/in. 
resolutioD.  A  proprietary  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.  Ibstscript-compatible  laser  printer 
with  400  dot/ia  remiriution  that  attaches 
by  mounting  a  card  inside  the  Next  is 
avaihd^. 


generated  between  documents. 

Frame  Maker  does  not  wrap  text 
around  grai^ucs.  Instead,  users  roust  cut 
and  manual  resixe  the  text  cohnnns  af¬ 
fected  by  a  wrap.  An  exception  are  frames 
anchored  to  a  spot  in  text  with  the  power¬ 
ful  frame-anchoring  feature.  However, 
sudi  fiames  are  limited  to  the  width  of  the 
colunm. 

Frame  Maker  offers  standard  high-end 
typographic  coittrols.  While  its  quote  con¬ 
version  does  not  woilc  00  imported  files,  it 
offers  the  ability  to  select  multiple  line- 
break  characters,  such  as  hyphens,  slash¬ 
es  and  dalles,  ft  su^^xnts  t]^  sixes  and 


leatfing  in  one-tbousandth-point  iocre- 
meats  from  four  to  400  pennts.  It  does  not 
let  users  override  sise  and  position  set¬ 
ting  for  superscripts,  undertnes  and  oth¬ 
er  similar  attribute 

Creating  muhieiement  layouts  in 
Frame  Maker  is  (fifficidt,  and  although 
Frame  Maker  offers  basic  table-making 
capabilities  throu^  its  tab  stops,  it  is  not 
automated  or  sof^usticated. 

Frame  Maker  comes  with  several 
manuals.  Unfortunately,  information  is 
hardtofindbecauseofavdewardorganixa- 
tioQ,  a  ^>otty  index  and  omitted  details. 
Frame  Maker  is  not  easy  to  learn,  but 


Frame  Maker  (Next) 
Vcraion2.0B 

_ Pric4:f996 _ 

•  fkrfonnaoce:  Rur  to 

very  good 

•  Documotatloo:  Rmt 

•  Ease  of  learning:  ftnr 
•  Ease  of  use:  (kxx) 

•  Error  handbag;  Very  good 

•  Support  Satisfactory 

•  >Uoe:Good 


The  Next  Step  graphical  user  interfree 
is  mouse-driven  and  operates  with  icons 
and  tear-away  menus.  It  runs  on  top  of  the 
Mach  operating  system,  giving  average 
users  an  easier  ioterfoce  with  which  to 
work  but  allowing  programmers  to  access 
Mach  fra*  development 

A  number  of  software  packages  are 
bundled  with  the  Next,  inchxling  graphi¬ 
cal  versions  of  Webster's  (fictionary  and 
tlKsaurus  that  can  be  called  up  from  with¬ 
in  Frame  Maker. 

Frame  Maker  operates  using  a  series 
of  puQ-down  menus  and  mouse-accessiMe 
features.  Its  hnuted  word  processor  sup- 
pcfft  and  inal^ty  to  oqwrt  text  limit  us¬ 
ers  to  doing  weri  processing  to  its  inter¬ 
nal  editor,  vdiicfa  has  executive  word 
prottssor  editing  capabilities,  sophisti¬ 
cated  spell  checking  and  search-aixl-re- 
place  capacity. 

The  program  uses  style  fleets  to  aid 
composition,  and  a  comprehensive  set  of 
drawing  tools  allows  users  to  manipulate 
graphics  quite  extenaively.  Notable  him- 
tations  are  the  lack  of  etfiting  features  for 
bit^napped  images  and  the  lack  of  supped 
for  buriness  graphics  or  charting. 

The  program  relies  on  outside  prod¬ 
ucts  for  image  editing.  In  a  networked  en¬ 
vironment,  the  inability  to  link  source  text 
files  with  a  layout  for  version  contnrf 
hinders  wnk  group  pufalwhmg  However, 
Frame  Maker  does  well  in  its  iittegratioa  1 
of  outside  grai^iics  as  weD  as  with  its  in¬ 
teractions  with  other  programs  m  Next's 
multitasking  enviroomenL  Hot  K«i«  r?n 
be  estabhsbed  with  other  Next  apfdica- 
tions,  and  hypertext  connections  can  be 
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CRTs  stiU  king  of  the  desktop 


NEW  DEALS 

Orkland 

nabs$13M 

contract 


The  U.S.  BosUl  Service 
has  awarded  The  Ork- 
hud  Girp.  a  two-year 
contract  to  provide  techni¬ 
cal  service  and  administra¬ 
tive  persooxkd  oo-site  at 
the  Bietai  Service’s  Na¬ 
tional  Address  Informatioo 
Center  in  Memphis,  Tennu 
Orfcland  staffers  will  sup¬ 
port  various  address  tech¬ 
nology  management  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  site. 


Scratching  the  surfoce 

CUT  displays  still  hold  at  least  a  24~to-I 
advaniaitt  over  nothCRT  technologies.  But 
that  could  change  in  coming  years 


or.  24-29  Bullion 
■CKt:  I  BllltOA 


25-30  •iiliM 

i»«a«  •  * 

30-40  alUlofT 
10  •lllloii  J 


Virgilua  Polytechoic 
loatitute  and  State 
Univeraity  announced 
that  incoming  computer 
science  students  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  Commo¬ 
dore  Buaineaa  Ma- 
chinea,  loc/s  Amiga 
3000  running  ATATs 
Unix  System  V.4.  The  de- 
dsioo  to  go  with  the  Amiga 
ends  a  three-year  stan- 
darthation  effort  oo  Ap¬ 
ple  Con^uter,  Inc.'s 
Macintosh  running  AU/X. 

J.  C.  I^nney  Co.  said  it 
win  install  NCR  Corp. 
pouft-of-ale  (POS)  wock- 
statioQS  in  1,330  stores 
natkaiwide,  replacing  ex¬ 
isting  tennis.  The  con¬ 
tract,  valued  at  more  than 
$45  mflUon.  mctudes  co¬ 
ders  for  16.400  NCR  7052 
POS  penonal  computer- 
based  workstation  sys¬ 
tems  and  1.600  NCR 
7052D  integrated-disk 
POS  workstatioo  systems 
as  weQ  as  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment. 


'  cfiin  lJum-r  ImIiIi- 


EOPLE  LOOK  AT  it  from  a  technology 
standpoint  —  a  CRT  is  a  vacuum  tube. 
That’s  a  first-generation  technology.” 

JACK  ROBERTS 
DATAQUEST 


iJITIlhondlin  one  hour  compiling  reporu.  tv  with  NCR’s  cash  registers  aa 

IdUlU  accuracy  of  the  numbOT  has  in-  well  as  tV  verKlor's  very  com- 

FROMFAGE33  creased  because  tV  machines  do  petitive  bid  and  national  repre- 

*  the  addrtion  and  flag  errors.  sentatxm.  Cumberland  Farms 

referencing  tV  report  and  wock-  Now  the  informatian  reaches  purchased  NCR’s  3392  PC.  a 

sheet  and  mailing  the  pq)erwDck  tV  mainframe  ni^tly,  boosting  box  equivalent  to  IBM's  Per^- 

to  headquarters.  its  timeliness  and  usefulness.  alSystein/2  Model  30. 

At  headquarters.  50  to  60  ,  Without  tV  need  to  rekey  tV 
people  were  employed  to  open  data,  most  of  tV  data-entry  staff 
tVmafl.edittbereportsandkey  has  been  eliminated,  mainly 
them  0(0  tV  IBM  3090  mam-  throu^  attrition.  Also,  the  area 
frame.  TV  total  time  to  process  supervisor  no  longer  to  wait 
a  daily  report  and  generate  bard  for  tV  milk  truck  to  show  up.  He 
copies  was  IVk  to  two  weeks.  can  waDc  into  any  one  of  his 

If  an  area  supervisar  desired  a  stores  with  a  floppy  (fisk  and  poO 
sales  rqiort  on  tV  eight  to  10  tV  day's  mformationhimaelf. 
stores  in  his  juriadicticio.  V  had  ”TV  labor  cost  savings  alone 
to  dait  two  marc  weeks  far  tV  funded  tVeittire  program,”  said 
papers  to  arrive  via  an  impco-  CarToiI,wbo8aidVexpectsare- 
vised  delivery  system.  "We  sem  turn  oo  mvestmertt  in  18  to  20 
reporu  out  cm  bakary  trucks,  months, 
mft  trucks,  any  way  we  couhl  TV  dipping  cost  of  PCs 
But  by  that  dme,  tV  mfarmation  b^ted  propd  tV  project.  Car- 
was  history."  Carroll  said.  roQ  noted.  Cumbolaod  Farms 

Things  have  changed,  Store  tapped  NCR  Corp.  as  its  primary 
managers  now  spend  less  than  venifar  because  of  its  experience 


frame  over  a  3270  link.  communications  and  sales  and 

The  homegrown  software,  operatioos  joined  tV  informa- 
written  with  Nantucket  Corp.’s  tkm  systems  squad  in  devdop- 
Clipper,  was  completed  in  two  to  ing,  refining  and  implementing 
thi^  months  using  an  outside  PC  Express, 
programming  consultant.  "TV  main  reason  (tV  iqrs- 

TV  system  took  only  three  tern)  was  so  successful  is  because 
everybody  has  a  little  bit  of  own¬ 
ership,”  Carroll  said.  "We  were 
so  successful  in  doing  this  that 
we’re  trying  to  get  this  group  in- 


HE  LABOR  COST  savings  alone  funded 

the  entire  program.**  volved  in  future  projects.” 

CarroQ  is  piloting  new  batch- 
JOHN  CARROLL  polling  software  that  would  elim- 
CUMBERLAND  FARMS  inate  most  of  tV  poDing  ma- 

- - - chines  at  headquarters.  He  has 

also  set  his  long-range  goal  on  an 
:ore  PCs  are  connected  months  to  out.  said  CarroD,  integrated  point-of-sale  system, 
p  lines  to  a  local-area  who  attributed  tV  speediness  to  which  would  send  credit-card 
^  20  NCR  polling  PCs  a  relatively  unusual  team  effort,  grocery  and  gasolme  sales  data 
iartm.  TV  headquar-  "I  consider  this  one  of  tV  best  dinKXly  from  tV  cash  register  to 
>s,  linked  by  a  Novell,  team  efforts  this  company  has  tV  PC  Because  it  would  V  an 
n-ring  netwoik,  coasob-  been  through,”  V  said.  expensive  propositioo  at  $8,000 

data  into  an  IBM  PS/2  Representatives  from  finance  to  $12,000  per  site,  there  is  still 
D.  vdiich  in  turn  feeds  and  accounting,  human  re-  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  justify  tV 
rmation  to  tV  main-  sources,  auditing,  administrative  cost.  CarroD  said. 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  FULL 
REPORT  ON  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400. 


Please  have  a  representative  contact  me: 

□  1  want  to  See  a  demonstration  of 

□  1  want  mae  information  about 

FOCUS  for  AS/400. 

FOCUSonSAA. 

O  1  want  more  information  about 

□  1  want  to  attend  a  free 

FOCUS  fa  AS/400. 

FOCUS  seminar. 

Name 

Tilte 

Ill 

□ 

U 

□ 

IL 

I 

1 

Company 

1-800^969-INFO 

_ 

—  Outside  the  U.S.,  1-212-736-4433,  ExL  3700 

City  State 

—  This  advertsenreni  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by 

their  trade  rrames.  In  rnoet.  V  not  afl  cases,  these  desigr^enns 

7in  Phone 

_  are  ciasned  as  trademarks  by  their  respective  corrtpames 

FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/a  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/6000  •  ATST  •  IBf 
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for  AS/400 
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IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400. 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  numtjer  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  it  takes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
0^400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

What's  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
betvreen  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAAoonforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-80O-969-INF0.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Informatbn  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  Vbrk,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 

the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


Ttvs  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by  their  trade  names.  Ir 


s,  these  desigrtations  are  claimed  as  tfademartrs  or  legsiered  Vademarks  by  then  respecbve  companaes. 
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PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Keefe 

FROM  FACE  33 

)y  node  (CW,  Aug.  20),  where 
be  Dot  0^  acknowledged  that 
IBM  got  a  link  bent  out  of 
shape  after  Mkroeoft  pubbely 
poved  water  on  its  2M*byte 
OS/2  plans  but  further  conceded 
that  tlte  two  compenies  have 
stopped  trying  to  "hide’'  their 
^wences. 

In  the  words  of  St.  Mark.  lat* 
er  paraphrased  by  Abe  Lincoln. 
"If  a  bouse  be  divided  against 
itself,  that  bouse  cannot  stand." 
Ckarly.  divisive  cracks  exist  in 
the  IBM^Tdicrosoft  foundation. 
To  explain.  Ballmer  noted  that 
06/2  <Sd  not  sefi  anywhere  near 
what  Microsoft.  IBM  and  many 
others  bad  predicted. 

"When  things  aren't  selling 
in  the  vohimes  expected,  things 
gel  tou^.’*  he  said.  So  both 


companies  tried  to  figure  out 
what  to  do.  "The  good  news  is 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  ideas. 
Now  we’re  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  get  tboae  ideas  to 
agree."  he  carefuOy  e9q)lained. 

IBM  and  Bdicroaoft  have  nu¬ 
merous  areas  of  disagreeinent , 
stretching  at  kast  as  kr  back  as 
Micrasoft  Networks  (MS>Net). 
Microsoft’s  6rst  ill-kted  foray 
into  networking  software.  By 
the  Ume  IBM  got  through  with 
its  version  of  MS-Net,  the  two 
were  barely  kissing  cousins. 

In  the  two  years,  the 
two  powerhouses  have  produced 
different  fik  servers  ba^  on 
the  same  core:  disagTeed, 
agreed  and  now  are  back  to  dis¬ 
agreeing  over  the  rok  Windows 
should  play;  bickered  over  and 
bkssed  competing  font  types; 
and  wrestled  over  the  dkposi- 
Don  of  IBM's  Hurdey,  England- 
based  team  of  OS/2  program¬ 


mers.  It's  probably  fair  to  say 
that  since  the  November  1989 
dedaratioa  of  unity,  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  two  micro  giants  has 
widened  conskkrably  in  a  much 
owre  public  light  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

The  end  result  for  users  has 
always  been  confusion.  Are  the 
two  versions  of  whatever  the 
same?  When  will  they  be  compat- 
ibk?  If  they  are  different, 
whose  should  you  buy?  Is  there 
any  coherent  desktop  operat¬ 
ing  system/«)Viro(unent  strate¬ 
gy  tlut  you  can  {dan  around? 

Can  you  bank  on  any  statement 
of  directioQ  that  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  jointly  present? 

Then  there  are  the  "what 
ifs."  What  if  a  piqued  IBM  went 
\ta  own  way  on  OSI2}  Thb  is 
not  so  kifetcbed.  It  contemplat¬ 
ed  doing  jut  that  with  "PM 
Lite,"  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  shmmed-down  version  of 


OS/2  Presentation  Manager. 
Microsoft  opposed  the  kka. 
which  had  support  from  some 
key  developers.  After  a  barrage 
of  negative  press  followed  a 
carefully  timed  leak,  however, 
that  trial  balloon  lost  IBM’s 
stamp  of  approval 

Also,  IBM  already  delivers 
new  OS/2  releases  bkore  Micro- 
sofl’s  OEMs.  It  also  is  the  sok 
provider  of  Extended  Editioo, 
which  consists  of  its  Communi¬ 
cations  Manager  and  Database 
Manager  bundled  with  vanilla 
OS/2,  and  may  be  the  sole  pro¬ 
vide  of  a  2M-b^e  OS/2. 

IBM  is  showing  signs  of 
standing  its  ground  on  OS/2  1.3 
—  DO  matter  what  Microsoft 
does.  Ballmer  did  say  that  if 
OEMs  want  it,  Microsoft  will 
ship  it.  But  OEMs  and  resellers 
prt^bly  would  prefer  not  to 
have  another  SKU  to  track,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  doesn’t  qualify  as  a 


Great  Leap  Forward. 

There  are  also  reports  that 
ffiM  is  using  OS/2  1.3  to  attack 
Windows  3.0  in  sales  pitches.  If 
this  is  true,  it’s  a  bad  way  to 
atone  for  missing  the  Windows 
boat.  U  IBM  pkd^  ^  the 
threads  of  PM  Lite,  it  would  cut 
off  its  nose  to  spite  its  fxt. 

AB  this  energy  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  spent  providing  technical  in- 
novaton  with  the  tools  and  sup¬ 
port  they  need  to  migrate  over 
to  a  sin^  OS/2  standard.  Sow¬ 
ing  more  seeds  of  confusion  by 
offering  opposing  agendas  to 
Microsoft’s  doesn't  help  users, 
developers  or  the  industry. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  Microsoft's 
strategy  is  the  way  to  go.  What 
we  need  here  is  a  iittk  less  bick¬ 
ering,  a  httk  more  negotiating 
and  a  singk  strategy  to  bank  on. 

Kede'mOmputermirtd’sieaia 
editor,  PCsisd  woctitations. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Dynalink  Technologies.  Inc.  has 
announced  a  system  clipboard 
viewer  and  screen  capture  pro¬ 
gram  for  users  of  IBM's  06/2 
Presentation  Manager. 

Cl^’n  Save  Versioa  1.2 
serves  both  as  a  viewport  to  any 
bit-mapped  image  on  a  system 
ebpboard  and  as  a  acreeti  capture 
program.  Other  features  indude 
five  alternatives  for  capturing 
screen  images  and  systemwide 
hot  keys  that  are  said  to  alkw  ac¬ 
tive  windows  or  desktop  ^iphca- 
tiQas.to  be  captured  at  any  tine. 

The  product  ts  availabk  for 
$149. 

Dynalink 
SRConrval 
Kirkland,  Quebec 
Canada  H9H3W6 
(514I630-7663 


Who’s  the 
only  branch 
automation 
company 
involved  with 
E.I.S.A.? 


Coromandel  Industries,  Inc.  has 
announced  a  transaction-based 
data  management  tool  that  is 
coropatibk  with  Mkrosofl 
Corp.’s  Wuidows  Versions  2.11 
and  3.0. 

C-Trieve/Wmdows  enables 
developers  to  budd  large  custom 
data  management  app&catkms  m 
CorC+  +  whik  using  ksscode. 
The  X-Open  standard-based 
product  allows  appbeatioas  to  be 
moved  across  DOS,  Windows, 
Unix.  Xenix,  or  Sun  Mcro^s- 
tems,  lnc.‘s  Sun  OS  environ¬ 
ments  without  the  need  to  re¬ 
write  code. 

It  runs  as  a  separate  applica- 
txM  under  Windows  and  costs 
$395. 

Coromaode)  Industries 
TrlS  Austin  St. 

Forest  HOIS.  N.Y.  11375 
(718)793-7963 

(^adware,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
personal  computer-based  soft¬ 


ware  documentation  tool  and 
coroputer-akkd  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  learning  aid. 

Smartcase  includes  a  mouse- 
driven,  point-and-place,  icon- 
based  interface.  Interactive  ruk 
checking  and  three  context-sen¬ 
sitive  Help  featiues  provide 
&nartc8se  users  with  OR-hne 
training  for  CASE  applications. 

The  product  is  availahk  in 
MS-DOS  and  OS/2  versions, 
which  are  priced  at  $299  and 
$349.resp^veiy. 

Csdwsre 
50  ntcb  St. 

NewHsven,  Conn.  06515 
(203)397-2908 

Autosigbt,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
specialised  personal  computer 
tool  for  making  Autodesk,  Inc. 
Autocad  Data  Exchange  Format 
files  readabk  by  other  comput¬ 
er-aided  design  systems. 

Autosigbt  DXF  Handler  11  can 
be  used  to  modify  text  layers, 
sizes  and  styles;  move  text  to 
and  from  sp«:ified  layers:  aeate 
new  layers:  and  fiicilitaie  batch 
processing,  according  to  the 
vendor. 

'The  product  runs  on  IBM 
Ikrsonal  Computer  XTs,  ATs, 
IVrsonal  System/2s  or  compati¬ 
bles  and  requires  512K  bytes  of 
memory  and  MS-DOS  Version 
2.0or  teller.  Itcosts$195. 
Autosight 
P.O.Box  362086 
Melbourne,  FU.  32936 
(407)242-5865 


Systems 

Sony  Microsystems  Co.  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  News  3710.  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  News  workstation 
family. 

Model  3710  is  based  on  Mips 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.’s  20- 
MHz  R3000  reduced  instruction 
set  computing  microprocessor. 
It  can  be  used  for  applicattons 
such  as  electronic  dt^gn  auto¬ 
mation.  computer-aided  design 
and  computer-aided  software 
engineering.  It  features  process¬ 


ing  power  of  17  million  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second  and  includes  a 
286M-  or  640M-byte  internal 
harddisk. 

Pridng  ranges  from  $6,800 
to  $18,200,  depending  on  con¬ 
figuration. 

Sony  Microsystems 
651  River  Oaks  Pkwy. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95134 
(408)434-6644 

Unisys  Corp.  has  announced  that 
it  to  package  Microsoft 
Co^.’s  Win^ws  Version  3.0 
with  its  Unisys  Personal  Work¬ 
station^  (PW')  family  of  network 
servers  and  personal  computers. 

WukIows  3.0  enables 
networked  PW^  users  to  share 
resources,  connect  and  discon¬ 
nect  network  disk  drives  and 
printers  and  control  local  and 
network  printing. 

The  product  is  being  offered 
with  MS-DOS  for  all  PW»  sys¬ 
tems.  The  MS-DOS/Wndows 
3.0  package  costs  $195,  and  an 
upgrade  Idt  for  current  users  of 
Windows  2.1  sells  for  $50. 
Unisya 
P.O.Box  500 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19424 
(215)986-2214 

Corvallis  Microlechnology,  Inc. 
has  introduced  the  MC-V-NQ, 
part  of  its  series  of  handheld  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

The  product  features  256K 
bytes  of  random-access  memo¬ 
ry.  two  built-in  RS-232  inter¬ 
faces  and  an  optional  internal 
IM-byte  RAM  disk.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  for  companies  that  per¬ 
form  data  cotteclion  applications 
such  as  inventory  tracking,  in¬ 
spection  and  warehouse  inven¬ 
tory  control.  It  costs  $1 .450. 
Corvallis 

413  SW  Jefferson  Ave. 
C^orvallis,  Ore.  97333 
(503)752-5456 


Data  storage 

Raima  Corp.  has  announced  that 
its  Dynamically  Linked  Library 


(DLL)  version  of  DB  Vista  HI 
(D6  Vista  3.15)  for  Microsoft 
Ckrp's  Windows  Version  3.0 
sup^wrts  Asymetrix’  Toedbook 
1.0,  a  software  construction  set 
that  enables  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  users  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  that  address  business,  edu¬ 
cation  and  multimedia  markets. 

DB  Vista  m  was  deagned  for 
C  language  applications  develop¬ 
ment  and  includes  a  database  en¬ 
gine  mth  a  DLL  and  an  SQL  que¬ 
ry  and  report  writer.  Prit^g  for 
the  product  starts  at  $595. 
Raima 

3245 146th  Place  S.E. 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98007 
(206)747-5570 

Candlelight  Software.  Inc.  has 
announced  Wndowamaker,  a 
software  package  that  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  develop  graphical  user  in¬ 
ternees  for  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Wmdows  Versioa  3.0. 

The  produa  allows  Wuidows 
appbeations  to  be  created  in  C  by 
pointing  and  clicking  on  options 
and  ofaiects.  Its  code  generator 
produces  C  source  code  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Windows  user  inter- 
fiice  and  supports  links  to  sub¬ 
routines  and  internal  functions. 

The  product  lists  at  $795. 
Candlelight  Software 
2375  E.  Tropkana  Ave. 
LaaVegaa,Nev.  89119 
(702)456-6365 

Outbound  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  begin  ship¬ 
ping  an  external  floppy  disk  dri^ 
for  its  Appk  Cemputer,  Inc. 
Macintosh-compatible  laptop 
computer. 

Ihe  3Win.  Appk  Super- 
drive-compatibk  drive  can  read 
and  write  any  400K',  800K-  or 
1.4M-byte  Macintosh  disk  for¬ 
mat  as  well  as  720K- and  1.44M- 
byte  DOS  disk  formats. 

The  {tftiduct  is  priced  at 
$349. 

Outbound  Syatema 
4840  Pearl  East  Circle 
Boulder,  Colo.  80301 
(303)786-9200 
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COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Decisions, 

decisions 


IThefoDowing 
ditty  is  present' 
ed  with  apolo¬ 
gies  to  The  Lov- 
io’^ncmful: 
I^you  ever 
I  have  to  make  up 
your  mind?  To  say  yes  to  one 
communications ptatform  and 
leave  the  other  behind?  There's 
so  mar^ protocols  that aren  'tyet 
defined,  Didyou  ever  have  to 
make  up  your  mind? 

Evidently,  this  tuneful  di¬ 
lemma  still  hasn’t  hit  home  for 
IBM.  The  vendor  has  long  been 
facing  its  customers  with  an  ev¬ 
ermore-confusing  array  of  mid¬ 
range  processor  families  that 
overbp  m  terms  of  functional¬ 
ity,  upgradability  and  pric«/per- 
formance.  Now  IBM  is  furd>er 
confusing  the  issue  by  apparent¬ 
ly  grooming  its  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000,  Enterprise  Sys- 
tein/9370  and  Appbcation 
System/400  lines  as  starters  in 
the  Great  Communications  - 
Pbtform  race. 

The  stakes  are  high,  be¬ 
cause  users  very  much  want  a 
single  pbtform  that  will  inters 
connect  various  types  of  local- 
area  networks  to  various  types 
of  popular  (non-IBM)  communi- 
calions  environments.  Several 
members  of  the  bridge-router¬ 
gateway  contingent  are  attack¬ 
ing  this  problem,  but  they  really 
can  only  bite  off  small  pieces  of 
Continued  on  page  46 


Connecting  on  Capitol  Hill 

Modernizing  systems  for  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  truly  political  undertaking 


ON  SITE 


BYGARYILANTHES 

CWSTATF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  who 
see  their  users  as  demanding  but 
technologically  naive  woidd  sym- 
I^thize  with  Robert  D.  Ha^, 
director  of  IS  and  technology  at 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Harris  has  just 
embarked  on  the  formidable  job 
of  overhauling  the  Senate’s  na¬ 
tionwide  data  network  —  a  com¬ 
bination  of  local-,  metix^litan' 
and  wide-area  rtetworks  Urat  will 
be  used  by  5.000  senators,  staff 
members  and  committee  per¬ 
sonnel  at  550  sites  on  Capitol 


HiQ  and  around  the  country. 

By  almost  any  measure,  the 
new  network  b  a  big  step  for¬ 
ward  for  the  Senate.  Transrob- 
sion  speeds,  security,  rehability 
and  flexibility  wiO  all 
be  boosted  while  op¬ 
erating  costs  should 
be  reduced.  But  for 
Harris,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  may  be  mwe 
one  of  managing  ex- 
pectatioos  than 
technology. 

"We've  got'  100 
senators  and  26  committees. 
Smne  want  to  be  on  the  bleeding 
edge  (tf  technology,"  Harris  said. 
"They’D  say,  ‘I  saw  something  at 
a  tra^  show  last  week.  Why 


can’t  we  have  that?*  Others  wiD 
say.  Tve  got  a  dumb  terminal 
Fve  been  using  once  1972.  and  I 
don’t  want  to  give  it  up.’  ** 

The  Senate  just  handed  the 
10-yesr,  $65  tmUioo 
job  of  instaQing  and 
rumung  the  network 
to  McLean.  Va.- 
based  Planning  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  Plan¬ 
ning  Research  will 
dei^  the  Senate 
Communica- 
tioos  Network,  a 
packet-switched  network  based 
on  the  CCnr  X.25  protoo^  A 
56K  bit/sec.  badd>m  linking 
Senate  offices  in  home  states  will 
be  based  on  U.S.  Sprint  Comrou- 


nirations  Co.*s  puhfic  data  net¬ 
work  service,  Sprintnet  (fonner- 
ly  Tetenet).  Users  k  senators' 
state  offices  wiD  tap  into  Sprint- 
net  via  dial-tq)  or  dedicated  lines 
at  9.6K  Htfstc.  ei^  tinw« 
faster  than  is  now  possible. 

On  Capitol  HiD.  a  metropoli¬ 
tan-area  network  (MAN)  wiD 
qnn  five  buildings  Ikdi  110 
minicoinputers  from  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Co^,  Prime  Conqniter, 
Inc.  and  ^  HN  InfonnatioD 
Systems;  39  3Com  Corp.-based 
Ethernet  LANs;  2.000  stand¬ 
alone  personal  computers:  and 
4,000  dumb  termnials.  Links  at 
56K  bit^ec.  wiD  connect  the 
MAN  to  Sprintnet  and  to  IBM 
mainframe  hosts  at  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  AO 
traffic  wiD  Oow  throu^  Digital 
Communications  Associates. 
Inc.  (DCA)  padut  switdies  or 
Continuedon  p^e44 


Study  examines  in-house  integration 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


VIENNA,  Va.  —  True  multiven¬ 
dor  network  integralxm  experts 
are  indeed  a  rare  epmm^ty. 
and  many  information  systems 
shops  across  the  country  are 
tac^g  integration  jobs  with  in- 
house  resources  and  personnel, 
a  recent  study  reported 

According  to  a  report  by  In¬ 
put,  a  Mountain  View,  Caltf ,  re¬ 
search  firm,  both  business  and 
technological  issues  are  evcrfving 
to  increase  demand  for  multiven¬ 
dor  connectivity.  "Findingaven- 
dor  that  can  deal  with  manage¬ 
ment  issues  while  piedng  to¬ 
gether  a  comprehensive  technol¬ 
ogy  is  essential,"  said  Alex 


Graham,  principal  consultant  at 
Input. 

Results  of  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  many  integration 
projects  are  done  by  in-house 
personnel  Selected  from  a  broad 
range  ctf  companies,  almost  80% 
of  the  respondents  said  they  had 
either  already  completed  a  net¬ 
work  intention  project  or  were 
currently  involved  in  one.  and 
97%  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  would  be  undertaking 
such  a  project  within  the  next 
fiveyeai^ 

Cff  those  adko  bad  already  im¬ 
plemented  an  in-bouse  strategy, 
most  respondents  indicated  that 
outside  vendors  either  did  not 
have  the  technica]  expertise  to 
advise  them  competency  on  net¬ 


work  integration  or  did  not  know 
enou^  about  the  particular  busi¬ 
ness  to  add  any  information  of 
significant  value. 

Undantandbiggaab  * 

"The  real  issue  for  these  ven¬ 
ders  is  to  determine  jast  what  a 
particular  organizatkm  is  trying 
to  accompbah  by  integrating  net- 
wwks,"  Graham  said.  "If.  for  ex- 
smpie,  the  purpose  is  to  tie  ev¬ 
eryone  te^etber,  does  that  mean 
that  everyone  has  access  to  aD 
data  jeskkng  on  a  network?  And 
just  who  wiD  decide  who  gets  ac¬ 
cess  to  a^iaU  These  are  issues 
management  mu^  resolve." 

Users  seem  to  be  meeting 
with  reasonable  results  wfaQe  go¬ 
ing  k  alone,  but  it  is  a  time-oon- 


suming  ta^  Joe  Duran,  supervi¬ 
sor  of  computer  operations  at 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Au¬ 
thority  in  Austin,  Texas,  said 
that  his  company  knew  at  the 
outset  "exactly  «dat  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  and  just  what  neofed 
to  be  accomplished. " 

The  state  agency  currently 
has  600  Intel  Corp.  80286-b8sed 
personal  computers  and  three 
NoveO,  Inc.  kMal-area  networks 
scattered  over  ei^t  different  lo¬ 
cations  and  is  implementing  a 
plan  to  connect  aO  the  LANs  to 
an  3M  3081  mainframe  over 
coaxial  and  microwave  links. 

Graham  said  be  feels  that  in- 
tegxatkn  vendors  must  be  well 
versed  in  voice  and  data  cootmu- 
nications,  LANs  and  wide-area 
networking  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  today’s  technological 
market. 


Who  was 
the  first  bank 
automation 
company  to 
produce  a 
computer  with 
486  chip 
technology? 

Here’s 
a  hint: 

It’s  not 

IBM  or 

DEC. 
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Campus  network  high  achiever 

After  installing  its  first  LAN,  UCSD  realizes  benefits  of  data  sharing 


UCSO't  t*ly«o  was  fed  ttp  with  the 


ON  SITE 


BY  JM  NASH 

cwTTArr 


Three  years  ago.  a  professor  at 
the  Uniyetsity  of  Califomia.  San 
Diego  (UCSD)  achieving  a  re¬ 
search  breakthrou^  imghi  have 
shared  her  discovery  with  col- 
teagues  via  etectronicmaiL 

At  the  same  tinie,  a  depart¬ 
ment  head  spotting  potentiaDy 
disastrous  accounting  problems 
throu^  his  qireadsbeet  pro¬ 
gram  wotdd  have  bad  to  pop  the 
Ooppy  uito  his  brieCcaae,  board  a 
shuttle  and  load  the  disk  iAo  an¬ 
other  personal  computer  to 
show  it  to  his  superior. 

The  2.000  administrators 
working  on  their  1 .000-worksta- 
tioo  network  today  at  UCSD 
have  put  away  their  campta  bus 
passes,  The  uruveisity  has  made 
the  coonectioo  that  data  sharing 
benefits  administratioo  as  much 
as  academia. 

ft  was  newcomer  Steve  Rel- 
yea  who  “got  fed  up"  with 
UCSD’s  "Sfieakemet"  in  1987. 
Retyea  had  moved  fiom  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Cahfonua.  Irvine  the 
year  before  to  become  vke- 
chanceflof  for  business  afiairs  at 
UCSD. 

"On  the  administrative  side.” 
he  explained,  "we  didn’t  have 
much.  It  was  kind  of  the  Dark 
Ages  — >  a  few  PCs.  but  no  E- 
mail,  no  (fata  communicationa.” 
Rdyea  smd  he  was  only  waiting 
for  the  local-area  network  indus¬ 
try  to  mattire. 

NetworkiDg  advocacy  is  not 


university's  ’Sneakemet' 

That  advocacy  hit  high  gear  in 
1 987.  Relyea  said  that  the  indus¬ 
try  finaQy  offered  the  security, 
fault  tolmnce  and  rebabibty  he 
felt  was  needed  in  order  to  run 
PC^  at  a  maior  university. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  confusing  environinent  to 
organiae  electronically.  Scuff  an 
ant  hiU  and  watch  the  activity. 
That  is  what  UCSD  locdced  like 
recently  as  students,  teachers, 
administrators  and  constmction 
workers  swarmed  through  the 
labyrinthine  campus.  It  is  vntu- 
ally  impossible  for  anyone  short 
of  a  San  Diego  graduate  to  navi¬ 
gate  UCSD  easily.  Complicating 
matters  is  $500  milhnn  worth  of 
construction  that  is  turmng  the 
1 ,800-acre  caoqius  inside  out. 


cmnfanation  of  my  be¬ 
ing  very  new,”  be  said, 
"and  my  having  to  deal 
with  the  immense  geo¬ 
graphical  dispersal  of 
the  campus."  For  ex- 
amf^,  UCSD's  medical 
center  is  12  miles  south 
of  the  core,  and  a  new 
switching  station  is  20 
miles  northeast  of  the 
campus. 

Frcm  the  outset. 
Relyea  sought  to  stan¬ 
dardize  the  system.  He 
said  he  chose  a  PC  LAN 
over  academia’s  host 
nwdel  to  preserve  the 
school’s  investment  in 
its  few  administrative 
microconiputers.  He 
experimented  with 
Banyan  Systems.  Inc.'s 
Virtual  Networking 
Software  and  Novell.  lnc.’s  net¬ 
work  operating  systems  before 
choosing  Novell  Netware. 

"It  was  a  really  tough  choice. 
I  feel  we  would  have  made  it 
work  either  way,"  Relyea  said. 
"Banyan  had  tetter  wide-area 
network  tools,  but  Novell  had 
such  a  commanding  market 
share  and  third-party  support.” 
Banyan’s  requirement  for  its 
own  proprietary  servers  also 
helped  his  decision,  be  said. 

McQuarry  said  they  were  just 
as  picky  with  E-maiL  They  first 
tri^  Novell's  package,  but  the 
users  disliked  its  clumsiness. 
CCrMail,  Inc.’s  Cc:Mail  eventu- 


Capitol  HiU 
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packet  assembler/disassemblers 

(FAD). 

Networking  software  will 
conform  to  the  (^emment 
Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSD  Pro&.  a  set  of  OSI  spedfi- 
catkms  mandated  this  month  for 
federal  network  procurements. 

The  network  wiD  support 
mostly  office  automatkm  appb- 
catioos.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
(Correspondence  Management 
System,  a  vendor-managed  ser¬ 
vice  that  maintains  hbraries  of 
text  used  to  reply  to  constituent 
letters.  Dedicate  56K  bit/sec. 
lines  will  connect  Senate  users  to 
the  vendcx-’s  six  Eligital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Decsystem-10  com¬ 
puters  in  nttsburgh. 

The  network  wiU  also  provide 
access  to  informatimt  services 
provided  by  the  Senate  and  will 
connect  to  various  vendor  data¬ 
base  services. 

The  new  network  will  sup¬ 
plant  a  "very  old  data  [private 
branch  exchwge]  system  in  a 
star  configuration”  with  2$ 
leased  AT&T  circuits  multi|:^x- 
ing  into  state  offices,  said  Shaw 
Zee.  the  Senate’s  data  conununi- 


the  norm  at  most  firms,. said 
Steve  McQuar^.  UCSD’s  cnm- 
nunicacioos  software  develop- 
ment  eogiBher.  "Most  org^nixa- 
boQs  are  trying  to  get  the  word 
up  to  the  top.  This  time  the  word 
was  coming  ioww.”  be  said. 


’’One  of  the  toughest  things 
to  do  is  anticipate  the  building 
prognm  and  it  is  going  m  af¬ 
fect  communicatkms,”  Relyea 
said. 

Why  (fid  he  pick  up  suidh  a 
trouble-prooe  project?  "It  was  a 


it’s  Olivetti. 

The  company  that 
brought  together 
ISC-Bunker  Ramo. 
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ally  won  out,  he  explained. 

The  first  network  was  a 
Netware  286  Version  2.0A  in 
the  personnel  department  in 
1 988.  "They  were  really  champ¬ 
ing  at  the  bit."  R^ 
yea  said.  While  other  depart¬ 
ments  were  dubious  about  the 
plan,  "personnel  was  saying. 
‘Bring  it  on.’  "  He  said  be  figured 
a  successful  network  would 
evangelize  itself  in  personnel  be¬ 
cause  of  the  department’s  inte¬ 
gral  role  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Relyea  said  linking  users  in 
only  one  department  the  first 
time  out  taught  him  to  continue 
that  pattern.  At  the  time,  he  had 
only  the  money  and  manpower 
to  tackle  one  department.  But 
concentrating  singly  reduced 
confusion  and  mistakes,  be  sakl. 

McQuarry  said  resistance  to 


networldog  melted  in  even  the 
most  harder^  departments. 
"Once  people .  saw  electronic 
transfer  of  files,  that’s  when 
things  started  changing.”  LAN 
E^nail  had  a  partkularty  strong 
effect  on  users.  McQuarry  said 
that  E-mafl  had  existed  bdore, 
but  it  was  a  dial-up  service  to  a 
PC  running  The  Simta  Cruz  Op¬ 
eration's  Xenix.  Making  E-mail 
easier  to  use  opened  up  lines  ci 
communication  that  h^  never 
even  existed  before,  he  said. 

UCSD  now  supports  net¬ 
works  in  53  departments  with 
67  file  servers  on  an  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  Inc.  twoadband 
backixme  that  is  slowly  being 
switched  to  fiber  optics. 
McQuarry  said.  IBM’s  F^isooaJ 
Systeni/2  Model  70  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  workstation;  the  Model  80 
is  the  standard  server. 


Bamboo  curtain 


Sometimes  administratars  have  to  go  far  afield  to  find 
the  reason  for  faihng  networks.  Steve  Rdyea.  the  ar¬ 
chitect  behind  the  l.OOO-workstatioo  network  at 
UCSD,  tbou^  he  h^  tried  everyUiing  with  one 
faulty  remote  hnk. 

Relyea  coiild  not  figure  out  why  the  hi^-«peed  digHai  mi¬ 
crowave  communicatiQO  link  connectmg  the  university’s  Sor¬ 
rento  Vafiey  telecommunicatiaris  center  wHb  the  rest  of  the 
campus  was  having  periodic  failures.  "Wb  tried  everythmg  in 
the  book  aiKl  couldn’t  find  what  was  causing  the  problem,*’  be 
sakL 

Someone  at  the  site  told  him  that  things  got  worse  on  windy 
days.  When  the  crew  walked  out  to  the  mkrowave  disfa.  they 
saw  a  tall  straod  of  bamboo  in  front  of  the  device  waving  in  the 
gusts.  "We  trimmed  [the  bamboo  shoots],  and  suddenly,  we  had 
1(X)44  performance.” 

JIM  NASH 


cations  manager.  Users  now 
have  to  dial  in  at  1 .200  bit/sec., 
and  when  a  link  goes  down,  it  is 
likely  to  stay  that  way  for  some 
time.  "We  have  too  many  ven¬ 
dors  and  DO  central  re^xnsibil- 
ity.  Today,  if  you  go  to  one  of  the 
minicomputer  vendors  and  say, 
‘Your  port  is  down,'  the  vendor 
win  say,  ‘No.  it’s  in  your  net¬ 
work.'  Also,  we  have  to  rely  cm 


1 50  offices;  today,  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  to  390  office  costs  $6  mil- 
fioo  annually.  Zee  said  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hopes  tte  new  network  will 
cost  no  more  in  two  years  than  it 
does  DOW,  despite  an  increase  in 
traffic  of  15%  to  25%  per  year. 

Harris  said  the  Seute  is  buy¬ 
ing  the  (fata  comiDunicatkms 
switches  and  PADs.  and  it  may 
move  to  a  private  network  by  re- 


WE’VE  (jOT  100  senators  and  26 

committees.  Some  want  to  be  on  the 
bleeding  edge  of  technology.” 

ROBERT  D.  HARRIS 
U.S.  SENATE 


user  cooperatkm.  and  they  may 
not  want  to  talk  to  us.”  Zee  said. 

AU  data  traffic  will  flow 
throu^  the  DCA  switches  or 
PADs.  sending  status  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  network  control  center 
on  Capitol  Hill.  A  network  man¬ 
agement  system  there  will  allow 
Senate  and  Planning  Research 
technicians  to  pinpoint  problems 
within  minutes,  without  the  need 
for  user  involvement.  Zee  said. 

In  1988,  the  Senate  paid  $1.8 
milbon  to  provide  data  service  to 


(facing  Sprintoet  with  its  own 
1.5M  bit/sec  lines.  It  may  also 
take  over  network  operations 
from  Planning  Research,  he  said. 
Harris  said  the  deciaons  would 
be  based  primarily  on  financial 
consideratioos  (mce  the  new  net¬ 
work  is  operational  and  traffic 
statistics  become  available. 

In  the  meantime,  increased 
bandwidth  and  rdiability  will 
make  it  as  easy  for  users  to  do 
business  on  the  West  Coast  as  <.n 
Capitcd  HiO,  Harm  said. 
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AIKTACCUNETTm 
It!s  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  risk-free 


When  it  comes  toTlS,  a  lot  of  people 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a 
pipe.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  other  provider 
offers  a  safety  net  like  the  one  you  get  with 
AT&T's  ACCUNETT1.5. 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is 
ACCUNETT1.5? Our  monitoring  and 
maintenance  are  so  advanced,  we  actually 
set  the  standards  for  high  performance  in 
the  industry 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of 
our  lines, wegive  you  more  ways  to  get  your 


©1990Ar»T 

'Network  Protection  CapaMity  optKxi  rxn  available  in  all  locations. 


traffic  out  of  harm’s  way  With  over  70,000 
digital  miles  and  more  than  450  points  of 
presence,  our  routing  diversity  capability 
far  surpasses  that  of  oiir  competition. 

With  ACCUNETT1.5,you  can  also  get 
built-in, end-to-end  protection  features* 
that  automatically  switch  your  traffic  to  a 
backup  channel  in  the  event  that  one  of 
your  lines  degrades.  - 

Vfe  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
reliability  and  performance  of  ACCUNET 
T1.5  that  we  re  willing  to  offer  it  with  a 


guarantee.  And  that’s  something  else  you 
can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

So  look  before  you  leap  intoTLS 
You  could  save  your  company  a  lot  of 
downtime. 

RaUabUity 

Another /OSS' advantage. 

Hot  more  information  about 
ACCUNET  n.5  and  ACCUNET  network 
management  products,  call  your  AKT 
Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212, 

Ext.  149. 


The  right  choice. 
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ONLY  IBM  can  take  the  whole  hog  —  an  easily 

upgradable  platform  that  could  act  as  a  comb^tion 
network  file-  and  disk-server,  Netview  service  point 
and  router/gateway  —  and  make  it  palatable  to  its  own  shops 
in  the  Fortune  500  sector. 


Horwitt 
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iL  Only  IBM  cm  tike  the  whole  tKV 
make  it  pnhable  to  to  own  shops  in  the 
Fortune  500  sector. 

By  the  whole  hoc  we  mean  in  easily 
t^igndahle  ptatform  that  could  act  as  a 
combinatioo  network  file*  and  <fiak-aerv- 
er.  Nctriew  service  point  nd  router/ 
gateway. 

It  wmdd  connect  directly  to  an  Ether¬ 
net  or  Token-Ring  LAN  and  then  route 
tranimissions  across  a  packet -switched 
T1  or  Integrated  ServsM  Digital  Net¬ 
work  (ISDN)  link  to  other  LAN  re¬ 
sources  or  to  an  IBM  host 

The  ided  pbtform  would  have  a  low 


entry  price  and  support  IBM’s  low-end 
netwoikmg,  saving  OS/2  Eitended  Edi- 
tian  and  AS/400  uaers  from  having  to 
route  aB  transmiasions  via  the  nearest 
(or  not-so-near)  host  or  front-end  proces¬ 
sor. 

On  top  of  sD  that,  it  would  support 
Tkaosnaasiao  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  (TCP/IF)  and  Open  Sjatems 
Interconnect. 

Sound  fantastic?  IBM  doesn’t  seem  to 
tfaiok  so.  A  rouple  of  months  back,  the 
wfwinr  funushed  a  of  direc- 

txm  which  essentially  said  that  aO  of  to 
^fstems  Applicaboo  Architecture  lioes. 
as  wefl  as  the  RS/6000.  will  eventua&y 
support  both  OSI  and  TCP/IP. 

Last  wed(.  IBM  announced  that  the 
AS/400 wiD  support  direct  Ethernet  liidcs, 


16M  bit/  sec  Token-Ring  and  TCP/IP 
terminal-to-host  coonectioos. 

Also  introduced  was  a  Tdeos  server 
that  Knka  to  the  AS/400  over  Token-Ring 
and  lets  the  host  act  as  a  coordinator  for 
telemarketing  and  service  agents  who 
take  cafe  over  an  ISDN  link. 

This  nukes  the  AS/400  a  pretty  nifty 


ing  that  it  already  has  some  really  wwdal 
peer-topeer  Systems  Network  Ardntec- 
ture  (SNA)  captokties  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  atopter  that  makes  LAN  coonec- 
boosasnap. 

Then  there  is  the  ES/9370,  which 
IBM  is  said  to  be  reintroducing  this  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  same  time  it  revamps  to 
3701ine.Tbe9370,asyoumayremem- 
bm-,  was  suppoaed  to  be  a  good  commu¬ 
nicator,  with  mysterious,  not-quite-SNA 
peer-to-peer  clustering  capabilities  and 
an  internal  frool-eDd  processor. 

The  most  recent  9370  modd  —  the 
9371  —  reporteifiy  improves  quite  a  bit 
on  its  predecessor  with  s  bidt-in  Intel 
80386  processor  and  fflM  hficro  Channel 
Aixhitecture,  which  allows  it  to  easily 
bnk  to  LANs  as  a  server/gateway  sup- 
pc»rting  the  same  protocols  as  a  PS/2,  as 
weO  as  370-type  SNA  networks. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  RS/6000, 
which  already  has  strong  TCP/IP 
networking  ^  network  management 
capabffities  and  b  reportedly  being  linked 
up  to  Netview.  ffiM  definit^  plans  to 
provide  OSI  migratioo  capabflities  for  the 
box. 

The  R^6000  b  also  being  used  as  the 
basb  fortbe  proprietary  45M  bit/sec.  T3 
switch  that  IBM  devekped  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sdence  Foundatioa  Network. 

ISDN  be  hr  behind? 

To  make  things  truly  confiising.  there 
b  KM'S  cluster  controOer  strategy.  The 
3174  does  SNA  now  and  will  do  low-en¬ 
try  networking  shortly;  the  3172  does  ev¬ 
erything  else  (TXT/IP,  MAP  and  Ether¬ 
net.  with  OSI  to  come,  no  doubt).  There 
are  rumors  that  IBM  may  hybridize  the 
two,  creating  yd  another  proinbmg  mul¬ 
tipurpose  LAN  gateway. 

A  gnaq)  wHhio  IBM  b  said  to  be  fight¬ 
ing  to  fit  the  3174  as  an  ^ipbcatioos  pro¬ 
cessor  so  it  can  act  as  a  fife  server  as 
well. 

So,  you  say  (or  more  likely  IBM  would 
say),  what’s  wrong  with  a  lot  of  choices? 
Nothing  at  an,  except  IBM's  flurry  of  mi¬ 
drange  communicatioos  introducbons 
leaves  out  the  370  mainframes  and 
front-end  processors. 

Fitting  those  traditional  SNA  archi¬ 
tectures  antoapeer-to-peer.muhivendor 
vehide  b  a  little  like  trying  to  halanne  an 
efepl^  on  a  faicyde.  IBM’s  OSI  Commu- 
nicatioQS  Suh^stem  remains  an  airit- 
ward  and  expensive  interim  sohitian  at 
best 

It’s  true  that  IKA’s  midrange  qrs- 
tems  are  becoming  quite  effective  gate¬ 
ways  between  SNA  hosts  and  popular 
networkiog  environments. 

Thb  seems  like  a  good  interim  step  to 
take  while  waiting  for  IBM  to  finish  put¬ 
ting  together  to  fuU  peer-to-peer  SNA 
and  OSI  networking  strateg^ 

The  questioo  stiD  remains,  however 
Which  of  those  pbtfonns  b  IBM  groom¬ 
ing  to  be  its  (jt^  Conununkator?  One? 
Man^  All? 

Did  you  ever  have  to  make  up  your 
mind? 


HorwiK  ■  a  Cumfmimiffid  acaior  cdkor. 
uetvBrtiaf. 


coflunumcatwos  box,  especially  consider- 


BringIBM 
pplications 
Your 


Besktop. , 

f  One  Wc^. . . 

Or  Another, 


tm^ine  the  po^er  of  <U\XTse  IBM*  mainframe 
appitodofls  on  a  single  PC  or  w-orkstatxin.  Imagne 
haxliig  3270  and  31790  tenninal  emulation  at  Nour 
fingertips . . .  and  add  to  that  the  convenience  of  file 
transfer  c^tabiltty.  You  can  stop  imagining ...  it's  all 
available  now  in  Mhek  OpenConnect  S>’stenis'^ 

Presentation  Services  (OC/P5>  sofovaie. 

Now  you  can  achieve  the  poM-er  and  functionalit)’  of  IBM 
host  rystem  ^iplicatioRs.  quickly  and  easily.  wHIuxit  the  need 
for  multipfe  terminals  or  cumbersome  coax  connections. 
OpenConneo/FS  software  products  provide  terminal  emulation 
for  IBM  3270  devices  (mooels  2. 3. 4.  and  5).  3179C  Graphics. 
PC  File  Transfer  to  an  IBM  host.  International  Character  Set 
suppoa  and  an  Applicadon  Program  Interface  (.APtl .  And.  that's 
fust  the  begjnning. 

OpeaCOMSa  FLEXtBOiTY 

The  new  OpenConneo/PS  software  suite  provides  suppon  for 
TN3270  protocol,  multiple  host  sessions.  Kill  color,  and  a  3287 
ptuiier.  Powerful  features  include  hot  key  control  to  your  local 
operating  Q'siem.  continuous  screen  to  disk  cc^.  custom 
keyboard  mapping,  and  an  on-line  He/p  (acili^. 

3I7SC  GKAPMCS  AND  X  WINDOVl'S 

By  providiiig  3I79G  Graphics  temiinal  emulation. 
OpenOMinea/Preseniation  Services  softu-are  ^ves  you 
^  easy  access  to  popular  mainframe  graphics  applications 
^  such  as  SASAiRAPH*.  GDDM.  lOJ.  and  other  similar 
business  graphics  applications.  To  rouitd  out  this  feature- 
tkh  software  oflenii&  OpenConnect/Presemaiion  Services 
3270  and  31 79G  emulation  software  fwoduos  provide  full  support  urxler  X-Windows. 

If  you're  ready  to  tap  the  power  of  your  IBM  mainframe  from  your  PC  or  workstation, 
you're  ready  for  OpenConnect  Systems’  Presentation  Services  products.  To  order  or 
get  more  information,  please  call: 

(214)  490-4090 


iwnck 

OpenConnect  Systems” 

2033  Chennault  Drive 
Carrollton.  Texas  75006 
FAX;  (214)  490-5052 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  2023 
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For  on-demand,  high-speed  data  transmission, 
no  one  goes  as  as  AG^ 


OnlyABgTACCUNET* 
Switched  Digital  Services  lets  you 
transmit  data  on  a  dial-up  basis 
to  just  about  anywhere. 

Maybe  you  need  to  send  bulk  data  to 
Denver  but  Denver’s  not  on  your  private 
network. With  AM”  ACCUNET  Switched 
Digital  Services, you  can  do  it  as  often  of  as 
infrequently  as  you  like  without  adding  a 
new  location  to  your  network. 

SDS  is  a  fully  supported  public  net¬ 


work  designed  and  maintained  for 
switched  digital  service.  And  it’s  the  only 
one  of  its  kind. 

!t’s  not  just  limited  to  56  kbps,  either. 
You  can  use  SDS  for  speeds  of  64  and  even 
384  kbps.  And  whether  you  need  us  for 
video  conferencing,  high-speed  facsimile, 
peak-  time  overflowt  Image  Retrieval  or 
CAD/CAM,you  can  transmit  data  to  just 
about  anywhere  outside  of  your  network. 
Even  France,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Australia, 


the  UK.,  the  Netheriands,  Singapore  and 
Bermuda. 

So  if  your  private  network  doesn’t 
always  go  as  far  as  youd  like,  give  us  a  call 
Wll  help  you  expaixi  your  horizons 

Flextbility  Another  AIM" advantage. 

Far  more  information  about 
AT&T  ACCUNET  Switched  Digital  Services, 
call  your  ATST  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Exl150. 


^AlkT 

right  choice. 


01990  ATBT 


At  some  point,  growiiig  i^) 

means  gi^  up 
something  you  once  loved. 


At  first,  you  loved  your  network  operat- 
ii^  system.  It  made  life  easier  for  you. 

But  now  your  networks  and  needs  are 
growing.  And  you  need  to  tie  everything 
together  into  a  sii^,  integrated  nehwrk 
Unfortunately,  your  current  network 
operating  system  cant  handle  it. 

Ihide  in  yourold  netw(»ks 
for  VINES?  And  for  cash  credit. 

Coftskfer  VINES.  It  lets  you  easily  turn 
your  isolated  PC  clusters  into  a  corporate¬ 
wide  PC  network  with  unlimited 
future  capacity. 

VINES'  strong  standards  support  helps 
to  protect  your  current  investment  in 


aiii)Wi  Sysieu  Incorpomed,  120  FUoden  Bud.  Wstboro.  MA  0IS81 


server  hardware,  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  plications 
And  right  now,  you  won’t  lose  your 
networking  software  investment,  either. 
Tlade  in  your  present  software  and  we'll 
give  you  cash  credit  toward  the  purchase 
ofany  VINES  product. 

For  exami^,  get  a  credit  of  up  to  13,500 
for  your  copy  of  NetWare.* 

Additional  discounts  apply  to 
la^  networks. 

Our  n^oridng  options  for 
your  business  solutions. 

You  don’t  even  have  to  give  up  all  your 
current  networking  software  to  use  VINES. 


Netlim  is  a  registtred  tradenurk  of  Novell.  Inc 

See  us  at  Networld  Booth  *  1 628 


Migrate  to  VINES  gradually.  Or  upgrade 
completely  now.  And  join  the  thousands 
of  other  sahshed  users. 

Call  us  at  800-828.2404  (in  MA 
508-898-2828)  for  more  details  on  our 
trade-in  program. 

Isn't  it  time  you  found  something 
to  love  that  you’ll  never  outgrow? 


iBATOmTi 

Networking.  Without  Limits. 
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1  Steven  A.  MU- 
stoo  has  been 
promoted  to  the 
new  position  of 
chief  formation 
officer  at  Minne¬ 
apolis-based  Health  Risk 
Management,  Inc.,  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  managed  health  care 
services. 

MUston  will  direct  the 


company’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  research  and  devel^ 
mem  and  oversee  the  IS  de 
partmem  to  support  CMnpany 
operations. 

Kdstoo  was  previously  di¬ 
rector  of  IS  at  the  firm.  His 
background  includes  11  years 
in  finance,  five  years  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  IV^  years  in  con¬ 
sulting  and  7Vi  years  in  health 


Before  ioining  Health  Risk 
Managetnem,  F^ton  was  a 
vke-mcsidem  at  First  Bank 
Systmn  in  Minneapolis.  In 
previous  jobs,  he  was  director 
of  a  five-year  development 
project  for  new  product  sup- 
pOTt  at  Control  Data  Corp. 
and  stqiervisw  of  IS  opera- 
tions  at  the  Universaty  of 
Minnesota  Ho^tals. 


John  D.  Christensen  has 
been  named  manager  of  IS.at 
the  Sooth  Carolina  State 
Ports  Authority  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  S.C. 

His  responsibilities  include 
supervising  operation  of  Ov 
on.  the  Pirt  Authority's  elec¬ 
tronic  manifest  filing  system. 

Christensen  was  previous¬ 
ly  manager  of  MIS  at  the 
South  Carolina  Public  Service 
Authority  (Santee  Cooper). 
Before  that,  be  was  systems 
and  programming  manager  at 
Santee  Cooper  and  senior 
electronic  ^ta  processing 
consultant  at  The  Computer 
(kneration,  Inc. 


Who's  on  tho  90? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant’  Your  peers  warn 
to  know  who  is  comi^  and 
going,  and  ComputtruoHd 
wants  to  hdp  by  mentiooing 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  IVack.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and 
to  or  have  your  public  ra¬ 
tions  departmem  write  to 
ClintOD  Wilder,  Senior  Editor, 
Mansgeinem,  Computer' 
oofid.  Box  9171,375  Cochi- 
tuate  Rood,  Prandn^iam, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


Daring  to  alter  standard  procedures 

Martin  Marietta  '5  Soucy  envisioned  a  better  way  to  set  PC  standards,  and  it  worked 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CWSTAff 


In  the  Army,  the  guy  who  com¬ 
plains  about  the  food  winds  up  as 
the  cook.  At  large  defense  con¬ 
tractor  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  it 
was  a  very  similar  process  that 
put  Alan  J.  Soucy  in  charge  of  setting 
computer  product  standards  for 
25,000  end  users. 

Four  years  ago.  Soucy  was  in  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta’s  Denver  aero^ce  office 
complaining  that  some  “PC  genius''  at 
headquarters  was  tdling  him  what 
project  managemern  software  to  use  at 
a  time  when  be  was  “living  and  breath¬ 
ing  project  managemern  software”  in 
the  course  of  his  job  as  chief  of  project 
management  systems. 

Meanwhile,  the  headquarters  staff 
back  East  was  frustrated  because  the 
corporate  list  of  standard  products  was 
bas^  mostly  on  politics,  and  there  was 
not  much  compliance  with  the  result¬ 
ing  standards. 

Soucy,  with  tyincal  self-confidence, 
says  be  was  sure  there  was  a  better 
way  to  set  standards  —  a  way  that  in- 
du^  getting  advice  from  people  do¬ 
ing  real  work  in  the  field.  He  was  tokk 
“If  you  think  you  have  a  good  sohitioo 
—  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  working  the 
way  we're  doing  it — come  00  out.” 

Now  the  35-year-okl  Soucy  is  man¬ 
ager  of  computing  standards  at  Martin 
Marietta,  based  at  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  group's  headquarters  in  Chari¬ 
ly,  Va.  His  sophisticated  process  for 
setting  standa^  is  getting  high  marks 
inside  and  outside  the  company. 

Soucy’s  methodology  “takes  the 
emoCioD  and  biases  out.  Legitimate 
business  and  technical  issues  get  coo- 
sidered,  but  almost  everything  else 
doesn’t,”  says  Thomas  B.  Shafer,  vice- 


tAorfkuftiarimna'tSnvcY  ie  happier  about  the  compands  PC  standards- 
setting  procedure  now  that  he's  in  chargeof  it 


president  in  charge  of  internal  IS  at 
Martin  Marietta. 

Soucy’s  Computing  Starxiards  Lab¬ 
oratory  touts  an  11-step  methodology 
for  evaluating  nucrocomputer  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  products,  a  process 
that,  not  surprisingly,  features  ample 
use  of  field  expertise.  Standards  are  no 
kmger  based  on  corporate  politics  or 
00  the  preferences  of  IBM  and  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  bigots  or  on  whoever 
ydls  the  loudest  and  gets  reddest  in 
the  ^  at  meetings,  Soucy  says. 

The  standards  process  seems 


smooch  now,  but  there  was  consider¬ 
able  resistance  to  Soucy's  overhaul  a 
few  years  ago.  partiodv ly  from  the  IS 
stn^wrt  managers  at  the  individual 
Ma^  Marietta  business  units. 

These  local  IS  managers  wereap- 
pebenaive  about  Soucy's  headquar¬ 
ters  operatioD  bypassittg  them  — 
breaking  the  proper  protocol  and  talk¬ 
ing  directly  to  end  users.  "The  political 
challenges  dwarf  any  of  the  technical 
challenges.”  Soucy  says. 

The  key  to  winning  converts,  Soucy 
Continued  on  page  ^ 


Testing  their  knowledge  of  knowledge 

Knowledge  engineers  can  become  professionally  certified  by  passing  the  lAKE  exam 

“Certificatioo  gives  the  employer  proliferstmg.  Membership  has  jumped 
some  confidence  in  the  appbcam  over  from  700  to  1,000  within  the  p^  year 
and  above  the  apfdicatioe.”  be  added.  or  so.  About  400  members  are  based 

The  exam  win  test  teciuucalskiils  in  oatsdeaftheU.S. 


The  spedalists  are  getting 
more  specialised,  and  now 
they're  about  to  become  cer- 
tifi^.too. 

In  October,  the  Iittema- 
tional  Assodation  of  Knowled^  Engi¬ 
neers  (lAKE)  wiD  b(M  the  first  exam 
for  professional  certificatioa  in  knowl¬ 
edge  engineering. 

The  2-year-old  lAKE,  based  in 
Rockville,  Md..  believes  the  fidd  has 
grown  significantly  enough  to  warrant 
a  kind  of  official  stamp. 

“As  tbenumber  of  knowledge  engi¬ 
neers  proliferates,  employers  may  be 
somewhat  more  skepti^  about  h^g 
for  specific  jobs,”  said  Jos^  Cole¬ 
man,  lAKE’sdirector  of  certification. 


artificial  intelligence, 
such  as  know-how  in 
Lisp,  Prolog,  neural 
nerivoiks  and  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  rule-based  and 
modd’hased  systems. 

it  will  also  test  appli¬ 
cants  in  their  kn^l- 
edge  of  knovdedge  — 
cognitive  and  neuronal 
sdeoce,  logic  and  lan¬ 
guage  theory. 

After  answering  a  series  of  ques- 
tkms,  applicants  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
struct  a  simple  expert  system. 

If  lAKE  menAership  b  any  indica- 
tioo.  knowledge  engirjeers  are  indeed 


Coleman  stressed 
that  the  certification 
program  is  not  intended 
to  create  an  exdusive. 
haves  vs.  have-nots  sit¬ 
uation.  “We're  not 
making  claims  that  oth¬ 
ers  can’t  do  this  land  of 
work."  he  said.  “But  we 
wanted  some  objective 
or  standard  for  (tidy¬ 
ing  knowledge  en^ 
neering  capabilities.” 

The  exam  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  6  in 
San  Fraxtdsco.  For  information,  con¬ 
tact  lAKE,  Suite  302, 1 1820  PSrklawn 
Drive,  Rockville.  Md.  20852. 
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ME  THAT" 


Codex  offers  solutions 

OTHER  SUPPLIERS  CANT. 


It^  not  unusual  for  our  customers 
to  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Because  at  Codex  we  often  si^gest 
network  solutions  other  suppliers  don't. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  aren't 
limited  to  any  one  networkir^  technology. 
So  we're  free  to  recommend  the  best 
solutions  based  on  your  real  needs. 


MOrOAOLA 


WE’VE  GOT  MORE  EXPERIENCE,  WITH 
MORE  TECHNOLOGIES. 


No  matter  what  your  applications, 
we  have  the  right  mix  of  products  and 
services.  Such  as  fast  p^et  and  circuit 
switched  T1  and  stat  muxes,  internet¬ 
working  devices,  X.25  and  products  for 
analog,  digital  and  ISDN  transmission. 

Plus  integrked  network  management 
systems  that  predict  and  help  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  instead  of  just  reacting  to  them. 

Along  with  customize  solutions, 
you  benefit  from  our  28  years  of  network¬ 
ing  leadership,  innovation  and  unsurpassed 
reliability.  In  the  U.S.  and  55  countries 
worldwide. 

So  the  next  time  you  have  a  problem 
or  a  networking  question,  give  us  a  call  at 
1-800-426-1212  ext. 7231. 

And  we’ll  examine  the  possibilities 
like  nobody  else  can. 
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Bit  stream  of 
consciousness  from  a 
human  computer 

COMPUTER  BIT  SLICES 
PROM  A  LIFE 
ByHerbGrosch 

Underwood-Miiler,  Box  1707,  Novato. 
Calif  94948.S24.95  t 


ComiMiters,  as  a  genera]  rule,  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  graced  prose;  the  computer  named 
Herb  Grosch  is  no  exception. 

Grosch  began  his  career  at  a  time 
when  computers  were,  by  definition,  hu¬ 
man  beings  —  highly  trained  scientists 
and  mathematicians  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  backtneaking  calculations  in¬ 
volved  in  theoretical  and  applied  re¬ 
search.  Although  roost  of  his  working  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
the  machines  that  made  this  fraternity  ob- 
sdete,  Grosch  stiO  takes  pride  in  having 
started  out  as  a  member  of  the  elite  club 
of  flesh-and-blood  computers. 

This  explains  why,  when  he  felt  it  was 
time  to  tell  the  story  of  a  career  that 
placed  him  at  the  scenes  cd  many  great 
moments  in  early  computing,  Grosch 
chose  to  title  his  memoir  the  way  he  did. 
Less  easy  to  understand  is  why  the  edi¬ 
tors  at  Underwood-Miller  did  not  see  fit 
to  explain  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  the 
operating  environment  to  their  author, 
liiey  might,  for  example,  have  pointed 
out  that  it  is  one  thing  to  compare  your 
autobiography  to  a  “multidimensionaJ  da¬ 
tabase"  and  quite  another  to  actually 
write  it  like  an  unpacketized  bit  stream. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Grosch's  struc¬ 
tural  experimentation  is  entirely  without 
merit.  In  carrying  out  his  life-as-a-data- 
base  theme,  he  hit  upon  one  very  useful 
idea,  which  was  to  provide  a  list  of  key 
wor^  and  names  at  the  b^inning  of  each 
chapter.  These  are  arranged  in  order  of 
appearance,  so  it  is  possible  to  skip  over 
some  uf  the  more  impenetrable  prose 
dealing  with  orbital  calculation  and  optical 
design  and  get  ri^t  to  thejuicy  parts. 

These,  incidentally,  are  not  sections 
dealing  with  Grosch’s  reportedly  prodi¬ 
gious  sexual  exploits,  ll^e  excitement 
comes  in  the  passages  that  let  us  peek  in¬ 
side  the  labm^tories  and  executive  offices 
at  IBM  and  General  Electric  Co.,  his  two 
n^jor  employers,  and  eavesdrop  on  the 
maneuverings  that  surrounded  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  the  computer  industry. 

Grosch  was  in  the  ceftter  of  the  action 
at  many  ai  the  industry's  most  important 
develofanental  stages.  He  served  two 
stints  at  IBM.  The  first  encompassed  the 
founding  of  the  Watson  Lab  at  Cornell 
University  and  the  building  stages  of  the 
firm’s  ground-breaking  701  mainframe; 
the  second  gave  luro  a  chance'  to  see 
Thomas  J.  ^tson  Jr.’s  operation.  Be¬ 
tween  ffiM  jobs,  Grosch  carved  out  a. 
place  for  hiiiuelf  at  GE  during  the  early 
days  of  its  ill-fated  pu^  to  become  a  force 
in  the  computer  business. 

As  manager  of  one  of  GE’s  tn^r  IBM 
sites,  Grosch  participated  in  the  founding 
of  Share,  the  earliest  IBM  user  group. 
Share  emerged  as  a  result  of  extreme 
frustratioo  among  IBM  users  who  were 
unable  to  pry  loose  any  detailed  informa- 
tMM  about  tlte  company’s  plans  for  a  fol- 
low-ontoitspopular701  mainframe. 

"We  organized  to  put  concerted  pres-  ' 


sure  on  IBM.  and  don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  differently." 

Grosch  writes.  "When  IBM 
suavely  took  it  over,  they 
swore  it  was  to  trade  informa¬ 
tion  around  and  help  newcom¬ 
ers.  Hogwash!  It  was  to  ^ 

Tom  Watson  and  Vin  Learson 
and  Cuthbert  Hurd  to  come 
when  we  whistled." 

That  kind  of  insider  infor¬ 
mation  makes  the  book  valu¬ 
able.  despite  its  flaws.  There 
are  revealing  glimpses  of  the 
management  philosophies  at  the  two 
companies  where  Grosch  spent  most  of 
the  years  covered.  Bsrhaps  most  fascmat- 
ing  of  all.  there  are  passages  that  bring 
home  both  how  very  far  we  have  come  in  a 


r^tively  bri^  period  and 
bow  bttle  some  things  have 
realty  changed. 

Consider  what  it  was  Ufce 
trying  to  design  software  in  a 
technical  void  where  even 
producing  copies  of  documen¬ 
tation  was  a  nuQOT  feat:  "To¬ 
day’s  youngsters  can’t  really 
(MCture  bow  we  worked.  Not 
because  of  the  primitive  soft¬ 
ware  tools,  not  bkause  there 
was  no  hardware  yet  to  try 
prototype  programs  on,  trot 
because  noMy  M  invented  terminals 
—  but  because  there  were  no  copy  ma¬ 
chines." 

Yet.  as  Grosch  communicates  quite 
clearly,  many  d  the  issues  that  those  of  us 


in  tbe  industiy  think  we  are  coofrooting 
for  tbe  first  time  were  here  before.  In 
1956,  farexample,  he  was  fitting  a  bold- 
ing  action  at  GE  against  department  man¬ 
agers  who  wanted  to  acquire  and  control 
their  own  computers.  As  be  notes,  it  was 
"shades  of  tbe  Eighties." 

In  hb  introduction.  Grosch  writes  of 
aspiring  to  "Ma^  Realism  —  a  picture 
somewhat  tergerWxl  dearer  than  In 

many  sections,  ^  effect  is  something 
clostf  to  a  doctqral  thesis  dictated  by  a 
devotee  of  Finnan ’s  Wake.  StiU.  some 
of  tbe  bits  here  are  worth  retrieving  and, 
if  you  fdlow  tbe  pointers,  tbe  seardi  pro- 
c^ure  win  execute  foiriy  rafadly. 

JOANNE  KELLEHER 


Kefldter  b  a  CcmpmterwvrU  {eataraa  edSor. 


If  you  wryk  {hr  thf  samp  nrganiTatinn  vm  i  shm  ilH 
WDik  cm  the  same  netarok 

Even  if  your  organizatkai  is  scattered  over  a 
dozen  different  rietwotte  arid  sites,  you  can  still  share 
projects  and  ideas  as  in  the  good  dd  days.  But  instead 
'  of  working  under  one  roof,  you  work  togetha"  cn 

one  netwoik-from  Netvrak  Systerrrs. 

make  a  femily  of  h^-perfixmance  routers 
that  treat  all  networks  as  equals. ''ihu  can  ccKinect 
almost  everything  from  Ethernet'  to  FDDI  to 

W^s.lTOmP(itorriairifrairiestDSuper- 
corrpjters.  Rom  this  side  cf  the  builing 
to  the  other  side  d*  the  wcxkL 
That  means  you  can  pick  systems 
V  and  networks  that  fit  the  need  WTthout 

wondering  if  all  the  pieces  fit  together. 

Call  1-800-338-0122  Netwcik  Systems  routers 
make  everyone  in  your  organization  as  dose  as  right 

across  the  hall,  t"  .  o 

Network  Systems. 


Author 
Horb  Grosch 
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Standards 

FROM  PAGE  49 

maintains,  ha*  been  estabbshing 
the  credibility  oi  the  standards- 
aettiag  process. 

The  rigorous  product*evalua> 
tkn  proress.  winch  takes  ap' 
proadmately  two  to  sis  months, 
begins  by  ^ving  a  t^rhmrai  ad¬ 
visory  couDcy  set  priorities  on 
what  technologies  to  evaluate 
and  identify  the  field  esperts  in 
those  technologies.  Tha.  and 
perhaps  naost  impOTtantly.  the 
field  experts  identify  the  manda¬ 
tory  and  opdooal  fe^ures  they 
need  to  do  the  job. 

The  lab  staif  weeds  out  all  of 
the  proAicts  that  fail  to  meet  the 
mai^tory  .  requirements  and 
sends  the  top  contenders  out  to 
the  fidd  offices  for  ^  lengthy, 
hands-on  evaluatioo  by  the  ex¬ 
perts. 

The  users'  scoring  sheets  are 
tallied  up  in  a  matrix  that  looks 
like  a  chut  from  CoiuKiiirf  Re¬ 
ports  magazine,  and  a  winner 
emerges. 

Behind 
closed  doors 

One  way  that  Alan 
Soucy,  manager 
of  computing 
standards  at 
Martin  Mariet- 
j  ta,  has  increased  the  ccxn- 
:  pany’s  clout  with  venders 
!  is  throu^  membership  cm 
customer  advisory  coun¬ 
cils. 

The  user  councils  typi- 
J  caDy  ixovide  feedback  to 
I  the  vendfxs  on  ixoduct  ^ 

I  strategies  and  features.  \ 
Soucy  is  a  member  of  advir  < 

!  sory  councils  associated  ^ 
'  with  Apple  Computer, 

;  Inc.,  Ak^  Corp..  Novell, 
i  Ine.  and  Zenith  Data  Sys- 
I  terns,  for  example. 

I  However,  Soucy  is 

I  mo^  proud  of  his  as 
:  founder  and  vice-president 
!  of  Managing  Com- 
I  piiters  in  Informatioo  Sys¬ 
tems.  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization  m  Chicago.  It 
I  has  an  exclusive  member- 
j  ship  of  IS  managers  in  or¬ 
ganizations  with  at  least 
100  Macintoshes. 

"The  roster  Apple's 
crown  jewels . . .  and  they 
have  big-time  clout," 
j  Soucyreports. 

I  Tte  group  holds  a  con¬ 

ference  every  six  mouths 
featuring  closed-door  ses¬ 
sions  in  which  Ap(4e  dis¬ 
closes  its  product  plans 
and  the  IS  managers  pro- 
•  vide  Apple  with  a  consoli¬ 
dated  list  of  users'  recom- 
mendatkms. 

MITCH  BETTS 


Figuring  that  the  lab's  struc¬ 
tured  dedsMo-makiag  process 
could  be  applied  to  otitex  tech- 
nologies.th^iseventalkofex- 
panfing  its  scope  to  include  engi¬ 
neering  wofk^tioos  and  pro¬ 
gramming  tools. 

Shafer  coosidMa  the  program 
to  be  hi^ily  successfid,  noting 
that  the  standards  have  a  compli¬ 
ance  rate  of  at  least  80%  and  that 
the  process  has  gradually  gained 


the  respect  and  invidveroent  o( 
all  business  units  at  the  firm. 

A  more  tangible  result  is  that 
Soucy's  unit  has  landed  Martin 
Marietta  some  whi^qNng  volume 
disoMints. 

Because  of  the  corporate¬ 
wide  standards,  Martin  Marietta 
can  negotiate  volume  discounts 
that  produce  savings  of  $4  mil- 
fira  to  $10  minion  each  year  — 
several  times  the  lab’s  budget  of 


$1  million,  accMtling  to  Soucy. 

Bottom-Une  results  like  that 
will  keep  the  standards  lab  in 
business  at  a  time  when  defense 
industry  budgets  are  being 
slashed.  "In  a  tight  budget  cli- 
mate,  the  kinds  (rf  discounts  and 
(fisdidines  we’re  talking  about 
become  even  more  important," 
Shafer  says. 

Martin  Marietta’s  clout  with 
vendors  goes  beyond  discounts. 


When  Soucy  makes  a  suggestion 
for  improvmg  a  {xtiduct,  vendors 
listen. 

Zenith  Data  Systems,  for  ex¬ 
amine,  followed  Soucy's  reoxn- 
mendatioa  to  instaU  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  3.0  (Xi  the  hard 
disks  its  Intel  Corp.  80386SX- 
based  microcomputers  at  the  Ze¬ 
nith  fiunory,  saving  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta  technicians  lots  of  time 
when  they  set  up  the  micros 


In  1863, 

S.  Langhorne 
Clemens 
decided  to  change 
his  name. 
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for  thousands  cA  users.  Ditto  for 
those  thumb  screws  <mi  the  back 
of  the  Zenith  perscma]  cCMnputer. 

Soucy  emphasizes  that  there 
is  much  more  to  his  operatkm 
than  coming  up  with  a  standard 
product  list  “Even  after  select* 
ing  a  standard,  roost  the  work 
is  ahead  cA  you.  Some  ccMnpanies 
fall  short  b^use  they  make  this 
great  decision  and  don’t  know 
what  todo  next” 


At  the  Computing  Standards 
Lab,  the  follow-up  includes  get¬ 
ting  the  word  out  to  executives 
and  thousands  erf  employees 
through  in-house  new^tters, 
planning  training  courses  and 
technical  support,  obtaining 
spare  parts  for  the  in-bouse  re¬ 
pair  technicians  and  preparing 
hot  line  support.  “O^erwise. 
the  standard  just  dies,”  Soucy 
says. 


Within  Martin  Marietta,  “we 
dcMi’t  have  any  clout  other  than 
our  reputatkm”  fw  credilrfe 
standards,  Soucy  says.  “Any¬ 
body  in  this  company  can  buy 
whatever  they  want  at  any  0ven 
time  if  they  have  the  ri^  justifi- 
catkm.  Th^e  is  no  stands^  po¬ 
lice  that  runs  around  the  compa¬ 
ny  handing  out  fines  or  putting 
you  in  the  penalty  box.”  he  adds. 

Smicy  is  striving  for  an  ap- 


It  worked 
for  him. 


HE  POLITICAL  challenges  dwarf  any  of 
the  technical  challenges.” 

ALAN  J.  SOUCY 
MARTIN  MARIETTA 


proach  that  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  standards-by-cemunittee 
and  standards^froin-beadquar- 


ters  —  or  perhaps  a  Uend  of  the 
two.  “We’ve  got  a  visioo  of 
where  we’re  goii%  to  go  and 
fdiy,  but  it's  the  people  in  the 
field  who  shape  Uat  and  fine- 
tune  h  based  on  their  fidd  re- 
quirements  and  expertise.”  be 
exfrfains. 

In  other  words,  it's  a  text¬ 
book  case  of  participative  man¬ 
agement. 

Soucy  sums  up  his  manage¬ 
ment  philosophy  this  way:  “No 
individual  organiatkn  within 
the  company  has  all  the  answers, 
but  the  answers  can  be  arrived  at 
if  we  get  the  ri^t  people  in¬ 
volved.” 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

New  duties 
forCIO 


Mkhael  R.  Zucchini,  execu¬ 
tive  vke-ix'eddent  and  chief  in- 
fmmatioo  office  at  Fleet/Nor- 
star  Financial  Group,  lac.  in 
Providaice,  R.L.  was  given  two 
new  management  re^xxisibil- 
ities  in  a  recent  reorganization, 

In  additioo  to  managing 
Fleet/Norstar’s  data  processing 
and  bank  operations  activities, 
Zueduni  was  ^ven  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  AFSA  Data  Corp.,  the 
firm's  student  loan  processing 
subsidiary  based  in  Catfomta. 

He  was  also  made  re^xmsible 
for  the  corporate  iroducts  and 
services  group,  which  develops 
and  maikets  ivoducts  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  aQ  Fleet/Norstar  sub- 
adiaries. 

Wendy  P.  Shade,  manager  of 
customer  support  at  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  Records  Management  Co.  in 
Los  Angeles,  became  president 
of  the  AaaodatioD  of  Records 
Maaagera  and  Adniiniatra- 
tors  (ARMA  lotemationa])  lor  a 
one-year  term  beginning  July  1. 

ARMA  International,  based 
in  Prairie  Village,  Kan.,  is  an  as- 
sodatioo  of  records  and  mfonna- 
tkm  management  latrfessaonals 
with  more  than  10.600  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Sorbus  Inc.  has  changed  its  name. 
WeVe  now  Bell  Atlantic  Business  Systems 
Services. 

Our  new  name  describes  us  even  better. 
Along  with  high-quality  Sorbus*  service, 
we  i^ovide  enhanced  system  and  software 


si^iport,  disaster  recovery  and  the  expansive 
resources  Bell  Atlantic.  Which  means  we 
c^er  the  widest  range  of  independent  computer 


services  on  either  side 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Or  the  Adaitic  Ocean. 


©BelMlantie 

Business  Systems  Services 


Mae  Than  Just  TalK. 


John  EUiott,  former  director 
of  information  systems  for  tbe 
city  of  Seattle,  to  joined  Seat¬ 
tle-based  R.  W.  Be^  and 
aociatea  to  lead  its  IS  coosult- 
ing  practice  in  the  western  U.S. 

Before  joining  the  dty  of  Se¬ 
attle,  EUM  managed  systems 
development  at  the  dty  of  Loe 
Angeles  Department  of  Wbter 
and  Riwer.  IBs  nMMt  recent  po- 
sitiaa  was  as  a  senior  manager  at 
Ernst  A  Young's  consulting  divi¬ 
sion. 
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From  the  last  slice  of  baloney  weighed  in 
Bar  Harbor,  to  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread 
delivered  in  Ftortland,  Bull’s  unique  retail  auto¬ 
mation  solution  helps  mate  Hannaford  Bros.  Co. 
nrore  profitable.  The  key  is  providing  the  right 
information  in  the  right  place  at  the  ri^t  time. 

Bull's  retail  automation  solution  makes  mince¬ 
meat  of  difficult  logistical  problems  like  direct 
store  delivery,  and  time  and  attendance.  Bull 


even  provides  solutions  for  retail  scale  support, 
videotape  rentals,  and  labor  scheduling. 

And  because  the  hardware  and  software  come 
from  a  single  source,  Hannaford's  Bull  sy^em  is 
easy  to  support— and  thus  even  more  reliable. 

In  an  industry  famous  for  small  marans, 
Hannaford  Bros.  Co.  has  given  itself  a  Dig 
advantage. 

Know  Bull. 


SupDOr’ 


Worlci’A’iclL- 

Informatioii 

Systems 


Bull 
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CALENDAR 


The  CIO  Inforroaboc  Industry  Coaference,  “lafonnation  Strate^es  for  the  '90s, 
Thriving  on  Chan(^.'’ is  scheduled  f(xr  Oct  2S-30  a  I^bn  Springs,  Cahf. 

Tht  conference,  sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  AMR  International,  wiO  empha- 
site  chief  executive  ciSctr  information  imperatives,  outsourcing  strategies,  motivating 
forinnovatioo,  security  and  privacy  trends,  imaging  systems  and  more. 

For  more  mfbrmatkio.  contact  Lori  CardareDi.  CIO  Magazine.  Framingham.  Mass. 
(508)872-8200. 


Mmafkig  Mm  OtoW  Fofc*t  •<  OMw^ti  SMaM- 
flM  tar  Carp  or  f  Soctot  lo  Mm  '90*.  Fort  CoOnis. 
Cokk.  Sept.  27  —  Contact:  Natioail  Technology  Uuvers- 
ty.  Pert  CoMns.  Colo.  (303)  4S4^»56S 

taititli  CeiupwMni  aaM  CammuMcettana  Upa- 
aMtaa  wmi  Caataraaca.  New  York.  Sept.  27  —  Coo- 
(act:  Michael  SuOirao.  IDG  Coaference  ManagemeM 
Group,  FnamghaB.  Maea.  (800)  22S-4898- 

OpaiaMuwe  Maw  agar  Cewtarawta.  Lacnoia.  N.H., 
Sept-  27-28  —  Cooael:  Jerry  Lenielin.  ftrumouth.  N.H. 
(207)438-249). 


\w  rn^wiKiirwri  Ml  (TtrinfiTfiiiT 


SEPT,  30  ■  OCT.  6 


DawlapwMip  Cotaar  ImMMta  M  Caataraaca. 

Iwlianapi^  SepL  304a.  3  —  CoMact:  Deretopacnl 
Center.  l^Mapnta,  liM.  (317)  8M-27S3. 

IwtartaMaa  taMwalry  AaaactaMaa'a  Aaaaol  Caa* 
vaiMtan  4  bdMMMaii.  BoMoo.  SepL  3040. 3  —  Con¬ 
tact:  OA.  VMMfUa.  D.C  C20Z)  6308262. 


Cnalrel.  Aadtt  aaM  SacaHtp  Cawtaeaara.  Aitata. 

Sept.  3040. 4  —  CoMact  FVt^  Ony.  MS 'nuiiag  IiBb- 
tate.  FianniBtBkMaM  (SOS)  879-7999. 

T9/V  PinMfl  Salta.  Bwhogioa.  Man..  (Do.  1-2  — 
Coatact  SU(e^M4he-An  Progm  Northenteni  Unner- 
aty.  DcAmd.  Mata  <81 7)  3204065. 


rMTiiihlu/irrMii  '90.  AikMa.  Sept.  36-26  —  Cea- 
oo:  Sta  rranteta.  hMertaa.  Altata.  Ga  (404)  220271 1 . 

IlM  tapaaAta  4laM  Mmm  a#  Mm  *900.  Toraao. 
Ota.  Sept.  24-26  —  Cotact:  Meta  Giata>  Hfpett. 
Ctaa.(2eP 216  6382 

.  PdoptaCtaaoKSepLaS-a?  — CaMaa:HA.Braia. 


SA4Vta«MCaataMari4faptMMeii  UeAiMeto- 
StpL  2S-27 — CoMact  Oiiital  CooMhaig.  Andam,  Mata 
(508)4703880. 


Hm  lataBpata  CarparaMaa  Caataraaca.  New 

Yoeh.  SepL  26  —  CoaUcf  TV  Bath  Stanat  Fortan.  New 
Y«k.N.T. 012) 7264550. 


•aaafMlwt  frnai  SyaMati  IwtaprwMon.  New  Yort. 
SepL  30-4cL  2  —  Ceatact  Abbey  Chahaha.  CMP  Confer- 
eon  Grota- Manhaaaet.  N.Y.  (5)6)  562-5717. 

Vawtara  FoOBahhip  Saiwlwar.  Sao  Joae,  CaM..  Sept. 
3040.  2  —  Contact  Bob  Moody.  VPUG  (408)  227- 
5030. 


AS/400  TiilwMeM  Caataraaca,  H4aa  Head  Uaid. 
&C.,  OcL  14  —  Coatart:  ASMOO  Tectakal  Center  ence, 
Wmorae.  S.C  (SOW  552-9404. 

dfacMwa  IMadiaMa  Far  laSacaeaMaa  SpnPa^a  ^hen^O 
ty  Aaaarawii.  OcMado.  FIl,  Oq.  1-3  —  Ceaaa:  (juMi- 
ty  AtaoMa  laeiime.  Orltado.  FU.  (407)  363- 1 1 1 1 . 


X + 3270 = LanSet 


IntarataMaa  laMaatry  Scaaarta  Caataraaca.  Kik- 
ns,  OcL  14  —  CaoMct  AMiley  taarce.  Gartaer  Grata- 
StaoMord.  Cons.  (203)  9640006. 

bilaiaialtaa  taetaMtafp  Caataiaaei  4  ijtp««* 
Maa.  Sm  Dago,  OcL  1-3  —  CobIkl  Dou  hrnxMoig 
Management  Aaeocatien.  PM  RMpe.  H-  (700)  826- 
8124. 


LanSet  800.  A  new  X  Window 
equation.  To  0N'c  you  full 
integration  ofA  Windo\A’s  and 
mainframe  3270  connccosity  in 
a  single  X  sen'cr. 

LanSet  800  has  several  n-aj's  of 
adding  3270  frinctionalitv  to  X.  For 
example^  LanSet  800/3270dc  gives 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
connection  and  direct  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
appbeadons.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
for  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
networit  and  SNA  applications. 

With  the  LanSet  860/3270dc, 
two  cables-Ethemet  and  vour 
existing  3X74  coax-  plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  ser%'cr.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  lAindow 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  windoNA’  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  uith  no 
hot  key  required.  There’s  no  need 
for  anv  special  softAAare  on  your 
main^ame. 

WeVe  gpt  lots  more  wzys  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spcctragraphics’  X  Window 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connections  for  you. 

FREE  X  winded  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window  technolc^' 
and  applications.  For  vour  FREE 
cop\’,  caU  (619)  587-6i)69,  FAX 
(619)  450-0218.  Or  writc^  X-Guide, 
Spcctragraphics  Cfotpoiation,  9707 
Waplcs  Street,  San  Diego,  CX  92121. 


SPSCTRAGRAPHICS' 


LjmStt  m  m  WijMfWMf*  a/  Spnhagfwfihit  CotpoiwlWL  Ail  odhrr  trtdmtMfki  amd  lofyngio  sekmewiedgrd  4  1990  Sptflf^itplncs  CofyontnoR. 


tow.  D£..  OcL  14  —  CootaO:  TMny  NatioaM  Ib- 
aiwu  of  Suwdwta  tai  Tedaotogy,  OUttaocL  hW.  (301) 
975-2776. 

ScM  Todi  *90.  AttaM.  Oo.  14  —  Ccotact:  Ain  USA. 
PirtMw^  PL  (4 12)  963-8588. 

CD4KMI  tapg  Boobn.  OO.  1-6  —  CoMao:  Ooratfey 
Femter.  lDC.F«MMtain.)iML(8(m22S4698. 

OB^att  OrtwwtaM SyiPawM  ttwwatapM— L  Robing- 
tow.  O.C.  OcL  1-6  —  Cotaact:  Banctt  Data  Syotema. 
RockvOe.  Md.  001)762-1284 

UAbi  SwfaMswa  fapwolHaw  mtd  .Cwntaawwcw.  Ana- 
hnm.  CaiL.  OO.  3-5  —  Conact  The  taiate  Granp, 
Needhan.  Mata  (617)4498600. 

niiiiiHti  Cwwtatawr  TaHatatapy  tiihMt.  MM- 

aigtaw.  UC.  Oo.  4  — ■  Coatao:  Alaa  ACT  111. 

VMitatta-  O.C.  (703)  SS781S4 


OCT.  7-13 


tartind.  Ore..  Oo.  78  —  Terri  hieore.  tadfic 

AgeadLtaftM.Ore.  (503)2238633. 

ta«  Baaalwpar  Caatatawea.  Tdeta.  Ohio,  Oo.  7-10 
—  Conact:  Fn  SmUwc.  ttaiytawii.  Ohm  (419)  874- 
0162. 


ilMwr  4  Cwwiarwwcw.  IndiawapD- 
ItaycBW.  Cnaael.  bd.  (317) 


bL  lad..  Oo.  88  — 
5718462. 


VL.Oa.8-10- 

,  - - -  ....... 


10  —  Contatf  NabowM  rnaanuBiratiBBi  Bomn.  Chotao- 
n.ai2)936-3soa 


Cwwdotawcw  ohM  CwpwMMww.  Miaai 

Btach.  Fb..  Oct  8-10  ^  Cewtarf  SETA.  CohonhiL  SX. 
(803)731-5640. 


New  Oriema,  OcL  9-12  —  Coaaaa:  APICS.  FaBa  Qwth. 
Vl  (703)  237-8585. 


iwtarwp  *90.  Sta  Joae.  CM..  On.  912  —  CoMao:  Iw- 
terap.  lac..  MouMM  View.  CM8.  (415)  941-3399  eta 
200. 

CASttaaHMCawiartaw— MiiipaMMii  CMcago. 
Oct  911  —  CoatacL  Digital  Cowadtiag  Grata- Aodooer. 
Mml  (500)4793880. 


»taitaii/9q.  Snede,  Oct  911  >  Cmtact  Northcow. 
Us  AtaHta  CdK.  (313)641-51 17. 


Oct  912  —  Cettao:  Coaderewce  Maaper. 
USPDl.  lac. .  SlMrSpi^  Ml 081 ) 4454400. 
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Many  businesses 
are  already  getting 
a  conpetitive  edge 
with  AMT  ISDN. 


Maybe  even  your 
competitioa 


If  you  think  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  is  just  a  dream  for 
the  future,  think  again.  The  advanced 
technology  of  ATST  ISDN  can  give  your 
business  a  competitive  advantage  today 
Did  you  know,  by  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  images  all  at  the  same  time,  over 
one  digital  line,  AUiT  ISDN  is  already  help¬ 
ing  many  businesses  to  save  money  As 
well  as  oflfering  a  level  of  service  and 
efficiency  never  before  possible. 

AT&T  ISDN  is  now  available  in  over 
300  cities  across  the  country  And  here  is 
what  it  can  do  for  you: 


Ansa' ISDN  is  working 
in  Tklemarkethig: 


e 


Even  before  a  telemarketer  answers 
the  phone,  all  account  information  about 
the  caller  can  appear  on-screen. Telemar¬ 
keting  companies  are  now  giving  immedi¬ 


ate  answers  to  their  customers' questions. 
So  orders  get  processed  faster,  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  greater.  And  customers  aren't 
left  on  hold  listening  to  music. 

ABa' ISDN  is  working 
in  TYansportation: 

With  AIST  ISDN's  Call-by-Call  feature, 
transportation  companies  ate  now  central¬ 
izing  control  of  their  dispatch  operations 
and  combining  various  ATttT  switched 
services  on  the  same  T1  pipe.  This  flexibil¬ 
ity  means  that  naore  calls  are  being  han 
died  with  fewer  access  lines.  ATST  ISDN 
has  helped  transportation  companies  save 
thousands  of  dollars  each  month  and  has 
moved  their  businesses  into 
the  fast  lane. 

AltSriSDNis  working 
in  Lodging: 

Right  now  when  their  switchboards 


are  all  lit  up,  hotels  ate  using  AlitT  ISDN 
to  route  calls  automatically  to  the  next 
available  agent,  even  if  they''re  in  anothef.- 
locatioaThat  maximizes  their  staffing  'v 

efficiency  Also,  with  our  automatic  num 
ber  identification  feature,  agents  have 
becane  mote  accurate  and  ate  saving 
time,  opening  the  door  for  more  person 
alized  service. 

So  now  that  you  know  how  well  it's 
working  for  your  competition,  let  the 
advanced  technology  of  ATST  ISDN 
inctease  productivity  and  save  monev’  for 
your  business  today. 


Innovation. 

AnotherAlsa'  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  jour  AlkT 
Account  Executive. 


Mart 

The  right  choice. 


With  AutoMate/MVS, 

the  desired  state  is  the  current  state. 


Industry  experts  say  the  desirable  Automated  System 
Operations  tool  would  not  only  manage  raessags,  it 
would  manage  the  entire  state  of  your  system.  Experts 
also  predicted  that  the  desirable  tool  wouldn’t  be 
,  available  until  sometime  in  the  90s.  Good  news.  It’s 
here  today.  Introducing  the  System  State  Manager 
from  AutoMate/MVS. 

With  the  System  State  Manager, 
AutoMate/MVS  is  the  first  ASO  tool  that 
gives  you  the  ability  to  automatically  manage 
the  state  of  all  system  components,  not  just  messages  and 
started  tasks.  With  the  System  State  Manager,  you  can  be 
sure  that  subsystems,  applications,  communication  lines, 
environmental  monitoring  equipment,  and  other  components 
are  always  up  and  running  for  peak  availability  and  service. 

The  System  State  Manager  gets  its  information  from 
AutoMate’s  Relational  Data  Framework  which  contains  a 
data  picture  of  what  your  system  should  look  like— its  desired 
state.  The  System  State  Manager  compares  this  picture  with 
the  current  state  of  system  resources  to  be  sure  they  match.  If 


Introducing  the 


they  don’t,  the  System  State  Manager  automatically 
_  _  _  corrects  any  discrepancies  and  notifies 

System  State  Manager  from  appropriate  personnel 

AutoMate/MVS.  For  the  latest  information  on  the 

current  state  of  AutoMate/MVS  and  the 

System  State  Manager,  contact  your  LEGENT  account 

representative  or  call  800-323-2600  today. 
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DATA  CENTER  AUTOMATION 

Consolidation  promotes  hands-off  strategy 


BY  MICHAEL  FEUCHE 

Then  MerriU  Lynch  & 
Co.  set  out  to  consoli- 
date  its  seven  data  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  U.S..  UK  and 
Canada,  it  created  a  two- 
l^tase  plan.  In  phase  1,  the 
company  would  {^ysically 
r^-ry  relocate  all  of  its  diverse  op- 
,  ^  eratioRS  to  two 
. .  large  centers  in 
New  Yoric;  in  phase 
2,  it  would  config¬ 
ure  automaticMi 
tools  to  nieet  the 
new  needs  of  the 
larger  centers. 

During  the 
physical  relocation 
stage,  the  broker¬ 
age  form  discarded 
half  of  its  13  main¬ 
frames,  which  pro¬ 
cessed  536  million 
instnictkms  per 
seccmd  (MIPS)  in 
three  countries, 
keeping  mly  seven 
machines  to  pro¬ 
cess  734  MIPS. 

The  new  Merrill 
Lynch  data  centers 
process  in  one  day 
almost  four  times 
the  number  of  batch  jobs  that  a 
“typical”  data  center  runs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  from  Armrfd 
Farber,  president  of  Farber/La- 
Chance.  They  also  process  six 
minioo  (Ht-hne  transactions  per 
day. 

Howard  P.  Sorgen,  first  vice- 
president  of  operations,  systems 
and  telecommunications  and  the 
leader  of  Merrill  Lynch’s  con- 
sohdatioo  (nxi^ect,  says  automa- 
tkm  tools  were  crucial  in  helping 
him  gain  control  over  the 
amount  of  [nxKessing  taking 
{dace  in  the  new  data  centers. 
“Omsobdatkm  means  automa¬ 
tion,”  be  says. 

That  maxim  doesn’t  apply 
only  to  hferrOl  Lynch.  Whra  data 
center  (^)erations  are  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  superceoter, 
work  loads  inevitably  increase  as 
staffs  of  the  same  sue  or  smaller 
are  a^ud  to  cope  with  increased 
processing  tra&,  induding  that 
from  “satellite  centers"  OKXji- 

Feudhe  ■  a  freelance  VTiter  based  in 
NewYwk. 


tored  remotely  from  the  super- 
center. 

Supercenters  also  typicaOy 
operate  within  tight  processing 
schedules,  running  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week  with 
drumhead-tight  windows  to 
maximize  cost-efiectiveoess; 

Because  of  these  high¬ 
er  efficiency  de¬ 


ment,  restart  and  job  scheduling 
systems.  “If  I  did  not  have 
them,”  he  says,  “the  staff  levds 
I  would  need  to  do  the  same 
things  manually  would  be  quite 
inflated.” 

Other  automated  systems 
increasingly  regarded  as  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  success  of  such 
projects  include 


mands,  many  companies  seeking 
ecOTomy  of  scale  throu^  data 
center  consobdation  are  starting 
to  see  automatioo  tools  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  necessity. 

“Without  these  toc^,  I  don’t 
know  how  we  could  handle  our 
work  load  and  network  size,  says 
R<4)ert  Drum,  executive  vice- 
president  at  the  Fleet/Norstar 
Financial  Group,  Inc.  The  bank¬ 
ing  institution  has  coosrrfidated 
11  data  centers  into  one,  saving 
$10  millMm  in  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  staff  reductions. 

The  products  Drum  finds 
most  tue^  in  expediting  day-to- 
day  (iterations  are  tape  manage- 


coosole  automation  took  — 
both  to  reduce  staff  and  manage 
remote  operatioos  —  and  job 
scheduling  and  balancing  took  to 
keep  processing  as  efficient  as 
possftile. 

consobdatioDS  on  the 
rise,  these  took  win  only  grow  in 
demand.  According  to  Jeff  Sdnil- 
man,  a  viceixesident  at  (jartner 
(sToiq),  Inc.,  a  research  firm  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  more  than 
30%  of  the  firm's  customers 
have  already  centralaed  their 
(iterations.  He  says  be  eqtects 
tlW  figure  to  grow  to  60%  by 
1992. 

“Consobdation  k  growing  in 


Aiding  the 
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Help  desk  Staff 
get  new  ca|>abUi- 
tiesfromdd 
toc^.  Page  68. 
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How  important  is 
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automatkm  to^ 
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Acoittprebaisive 
listing  of  console 
automatioo  soft¬ 
ware.  Page  69. 


tandem  with  automated  systems 
operation,”  Sebubnan  says. 
"The  two  really  go  hand  in 
hand.” 

“If  you  take  two  small  data 
centers  and  make  them  into 
a  larger  center  trying  to  produce 
more  work,  you’re  going  to  need 
more  sophisticated  took,"  says 
Len  Edchaus,  presklent  of 
the  Assocratioo  for 
Computer  Opera¬ 
tions  Manage¬ 
ment.  "This  is  go¬ 
ing  to  add  to  the 
purchase  of  auto¬ 
mation  took.” 

Console  auto¬ 
mation  systems  are 
on  the  t(i)  of  many 
data  center  manag¬ 
ers’ bsts  when  they 
perform  a  consoli¬ 
dation.  Out  of  431 
IBM  3090  sites 
surveyed  by  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Can¬ 
dle  Corp.,  rou^ily 
45%  of  those  that 
had  purchased  or 
pbnnied  to  pur- 
diase  a  coiraole 
automation  tool 
had  ooosobdation 
as  their  goal. 

The  first  console  automation 
appbeatioo  in  oeiiiy  eveiy  dmp 
is  the  reduction  of  routine  IBM 
M\^  operating  system  mes¬ 
sages  that  flash  by  operators' 
console  screens. 

“H  a  data  center  goes  from 
running  200 jobs  to  400  jobs  per 
day,  these  took  become  criti¬ 
cal,”  Eckfaaus  says.  “Operators 
can't  reqxmd  to  all  the  messages 
geoemt^  from  a  regular  work 
load;  now  those  work  loads  are 
doubling.” 

At  MerriD  Lynch,  reducing 
messages  “was  our  first  need.” 
says  Lecnard  feters,  assistant 
vicepresident  of  operatktts, 
systons  and  tetecommunica- 
tions.  "We  were  able  to  decrease 
the  number  of  unsobcited  mes¬ 
sages  going  into  the  operator’s 
console  by  85%  using  IBM  MPF 
software.” 

Console  automatioo  took  ibo 
create  a  nn^  point  of  control  to 
integrate  the  functioos  of  other 
automation  took. 

'mien  we  [coosobdated  into] 
ContimMgdonpage60 
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OnUinued from  page 59  The  system  provides  a  single  point  ly,”  he  says,  "job  balancing  systems  re* 

two  data  centers."  Sorgen  says,  "we  remote  contrd  from  a  central  location  in  the  production  contrd  department 

broui^t  together  multq)Ie  systems.  Arlington.  Va..  for  MCI’sOmegamon  per*  of  that  responsibility." 
which  reqfuired  interventioo  by  operators  formance  monitoring  software  from  Can>  While  other  vendors  are  entering  the 
at  multiple  consoles.  Now.  there  is  a  sin-  die  and  its  CA-7  and  CA-1 1  job  scheduling  fray.thetwomajorcoinpanies(^enngiob 
gle  console  for  an  entire  data  center."  and  recovery  systems  from  Computer  As-  balancing  products  are  Beta  Software 

These  systems  are  abo  needed  to  con-  sodates  International,  Inc.  Systems,  Inc.  in  Concord,  Cabf.,  and  Uni- 

trol  operations  remotely.  When  hfanufrc-  While  most  ccmsole  automation  tods  tech  Systems,  Inc. 
turers  Hanover  Trust  Ca  consdidated  are  mainframe  based,  several  are  also  Wl^  chances  are  small  that  a  firm 
two  mainframe  installations  in  1989.  it  available  in  personal  computer-based  ver-  would  have  balancing  software  upon  ctm- 

plaaned  to  run  one  as  a  satellite  center  sions,  such  as  Automate/PC  and  CA-  solidation,  many  installations  have  some 

controlled  through  remote  operations  at  Opera/PC.  These  are  designed  in  particu-  automaUcm  software  when  they  consob- 

the  main  data  center,  accordng  to  How-  lar  to  perform  orr-site  automated  contrd  date.  The  first  (^oblem  these  companies 

ard  S.  Taylor,  assistant  vice-president  at  of  largely  unattended  remote  centers.  face  is  which  automation  tools  to  keep, 

the  firm.  The  firm  already  bad  some  auto-  which  to  discard  and  which  toaugment. 

mation  software,  but  it  needed  to  pur-  Right  on  schodwio  ^  Existing  systems  are  a  mixed  blessing 

chase  a  console  automation  tod  to  control  A  more  iraditkmaJ  tod  that  is  seeing  r>ew  to  most  organizations,  especially  when 

operations  remotely.  The  resulting  stafi  demand  from  supercenters  is  job  schedul-  the  consolidation  involves  two  data  cen- 

reductions  have  saved  the  company  $4.5  ing  software,  which  first  appeared  in  the  ters  with  firmly  established  information 

million  in  the  past  two  years.  Taylor  says.  1970s.  These  tools  are  usied  in  approxi-  systems  capabilities. 

The  company  also  plans  to  use  its  re-  mately  30%  d  large  mainframe  installa-  At  Fleet/Norstar,  Drum  says  both  the 

mote  capablhties  for  disaster  recovery,  tions.  according  to  Computer  Intelli-  Fleet  and  the  Norstar  data  centers  had  al- 

"During  interruptions  of  service,  remote  gence,  with  CA's  CA-Scheduler  holding  readygone  through  ei^t  years  of  cobsoH- 

console  operations  will  permit  us  to  use  78%  of  the  installed  base.  With  the  in-  dating  the  facilities  <tf  banks  previousiy 

eitber  one  as  a  contingency  site,"  says  creasing  number  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  acquired.  "We  had  a  lot  of  the  things  we 

Michael  I^siedd.  senior  wepresident  of  run  efficiently  in  ctmsdidated  data  cen-  needed  and  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  ac- 

wbolesale  computing  services  at  the  firm,  ters,  these  tools  are  coming  into  demand.  quire  a  lot  of  software."  he  says.  For  in- 

At  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  an  "We  could  not  function  without  stance,  both  data  centers  used  the  CA-7 

OPS/MVS  ctmscde  automation  system  a  scheduler  to  help  us  process  5.000  jc^  scheduling  system, 

from  Goal  Systems  Intematioftal.  Inc.  will  batch  ji^  a  day." 
run  all  three  Supemode  computer  centers  says  Bill  R>llajrd. 
now  being  created  to  Ohio,  California  and  senior  technical 
Oklahoma,  says  Alan  Ditchfield,  vice-  consultant  at 
presideotafsystemsenffneeringatMCl.  Baxter  Health¬ 

care  Corp.  in  Me- 
Gaw  P^,  Dl. 

The  firm  com¬ 
pleted  consolidat¬ 
ing  its  mainframe 
bcilitiesinl987. 

Job  scheduling 
systems  apply 


Easy  road,  hard  road 

Data  center  and  operatiom  managen  say  tape  mounting  u  one  of  the 
most  diffiruU  processes  to  automate,  while  another  stora^  manage¬ 
ment  task,  tape  management,  is  one  of  the  easiest 


Distinctive  traits 

Ef/feient  date  centers  support  greater  wort  loads  with 
fewer  people  and  tend  to  spend  moee  on  teckmoU^ 


useofdata  center  resources.  Elsewhere,  Drum  recalls,  “We  had  to 

Schedulers,  Dillard  notes,  have  be-  look  at  each  tool  and  at  its  capabilities  and 
come  increasingly  sophisticated  over  the  maintenancecosts." 
years.  For  instance,  they  can  support  a  Merrill  Lynch  was  faced  with  several 
greater  number  ofj(^  and  work  well  with  different  suites  of  automated  tools.  It 
report  distribution  systems.  standardized  on  IBM  for  console  autonia- 

Job  scheduling  systems  vary  according  tion  because  k  already  used  Netview  to 
tothedaiiynumberofjobstbeysupport.  manage  the  networit  and  automate  cem- 
The  CA-7  schedi^  can  cost  from  soles.  Its  other  IBM  systems  include  In- 
$35,000  for  an  IBM  4380  package  sup-  fo/Mgt  for  proUem  management.  Mes- 
porting  30,000  jobs  per  day  to  $105.0(K)  sage  Procei^g  Facility,  OPC/A  for  job 
for  a  3090  version  addressing  as  many  as  scheduling  and  the  TPNS  testing  focility. 
80,000 jobs  per  day.  Existing  software  may  not  always 

work  when  two  data  centers  merge.  In 
the  consolidation  of  two  data  centers,  at 
the  USS  Steel  division  of  USX  Corp.,  the 
unique  coding  of  proprietary  software 
pos^  problems  whra  it  came  time  to  in¬ 
tegrate  systems.  The  company  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  replacing  the  homegrown 
tools  with  commercia]  ones. 

Some  problems  associated  with  con¬ 
solidation  currently  cannot  be  solved  by 
automation  tools.  Tape  mounting  and 
printing  functions  iaSi  into  this  trouble¬ 
some  category  when  central  operations 
groups  are  given  the  job  of  running  satel¬ 
lite  centers. 

While  robotic  tape  backup  systems  can 
mount  tapes  without  human  intervention, 
they  cannot  move  the  tapes  off-ske,  nor 
can  every  satellite  center  afiord  to  store 
aU  data  on  thesesystons. 

However,  hardware  approaches  are 
emerging  that  can  at  least  partially  clear 
Continttedon  page  64 


When  you  do  what  you’ve  gotta  do. 


Goining  balancw 

Another  tool  that  helps  sxtpercenters  run 
jobs  efficiently  is  job  balancing  software. 
This  software  scrutinizes  computer  runs 
to  determine-  whether  the  right  apphea- 
tkn  is  reading  the  correct  information  for 
a  particular  job. 

Balancing  systems  also  perform  func¬ 
tions  that  are  otherwise  done  manually  by 
the  production  control  department. 
These  include  verifying  control  values 
and  totals  and  performing  balancing  cal¬ 
culations  and  comparisons,  which  are 
needed  in  accounting  applications. 

According  to  Eckhaus,  these  systems 
are  just  now  coming  into  vogue.  Their 
newfound  popularity,  he  says,  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  increased  emphasis  cm 
automation  in  genera)  and  the  larger  op¬ 
erations  needs  found  in  the  merging  of 
data  centers.  "While  two  smaller  data 
centers  could  handle  balancing  manual- 


niutl  in  up  to  30,000  BTl's  of  cooling- 
on  casters. 


Fuib  portable  air-coodibontni  for  bard  to 
reach  conpirfer  roonis.  tabs,  store  rooms,  asson- 
biy  ItDcs,  un-where.  RoO  an  .\inna»ter  iato 
position  and  cool  donn  i  kxigb  hot  spot  «rtb 
«TnatBe.  rfBcient  air-cDoditioiiB^  it 
eones  to  air-condiUoaiog'  KOLDi^’ has 
had  INCENIOI'S  answm  to  tbe  tsi^ibcst  prob- 
lemo  for  ovrr  40  years. 

For  more  infiirniatioQ  calk  I-800-4'H£AT  EX 
<443-2830)  outiide  ObaoB.  708-6794)300  in 
ObooB.  FAX  (708)  679-2^3. 
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.^^PERIOOICALS  ^  FWTS 


There’s  no  end  to  how  far  people  will  go 
to  get  COMPUTERWORLD  first. 


Staying  on  the  cutting  ^ge  of  the  information  industry  some¬ 
times  calls  for  drastic  measures  —  especially  if  your  name  is  way 
down  on  your  company’s  Computerworld  routing  list. 

But  there’s  really  no  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  compromising 
position. 

Now  you  can  be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  get  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  news  on  topics  ranging  from  people  and 
products  to  trends  and  technology  to  issues  and  information. 

Simply  order  your  own  copy  of  Computenoorld  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  issues  of  the  best-read  publication  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry.  Plus,  you’U  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 

Th£  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue 
to  order  your  own  copy. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  to 
Computerworld  first. 
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BUT  WHY? 


These  days,  there's  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  things  you  can  add  to  your 
PCs.  Coprocessors.  VGA  cards.  Large 
scale  monitors.  Network  cards. 

But  no  mattpr  how  many  thousands 
of  dollars  you  pour  into  your  PCs, 
they  still  can't  give  you  what  you  get 
with  every  Sun  workstation.  The 
screaming-hot  performance.  The  multi¬ 
tasking.  The  hi^-resolution  graphics. 
And  the  built-in  networking. 

And  now,  we're  introducing  a 
new  workstation  that  makes  ^  the 
shortcomings  of  your  PCs  even  more 
obvious. 

SPARCstation”  EPC. 

At  $8,995,*  it's  the  lowest  cost,  full- 
color  RI^  workstation  in  the  world. 

By  far.  In  fact,  it's  about  the  same  price 
as  a  high-performance  386  PC.  But  just 
look  at  the  difference. 

You  get  15.8  MIPS  performance. 
Which  is  almost  four  times  faster  than  a 
386.  You  get  a  16-inch  display  with  over 
a  million  pixels.  That's  over  three  times 
the  clarity  of  high-resolution  PCs.  You 
get  built-in  Ethemetf  Audio.  A  floating¬ 
point  processor.  And  real  32-bit  expan¬ 
sion  slots.  All  standard.  Plus  room  for 
24  MB  of  main  memory  All  in  a  compact 
package  that  leaves  lots  of  room  on 
your  desk. 

But  most  importantly,  like  all  oirr 
workstations,  SPARCstation  IPC  is 
built  on  UNIX?  And  it  gives  you  the 
full  benefit  of  distributed  computing. 
Because,  unlike  PCs,  it  was  designed 


to  be  networked  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  So  you  get  easy  cormectivity  to  all 
the  other  computers  in  your  company, 
from  PCs  to  mainframes.  As  a  result, 
people  who  work  together  actually 
work  together. 

You  also  get  the  OPEN  LOOK'user 
interface.  With  its  simple  icons  and 
pull-down  menus,  it  makes  UNIX 
easier  to  use  than  ever  before. 

And  since  it  looks  like  the  whole 
world  is  heading  our  way,  you  get  over 
2,100  SPARCware’appUcations  to 
choose  from— indudrng  your  favorite 
PC  programs,  like  Lotus*  l-2-3f  WingZ* 
Oracle*  and  WordPerfect? 

In  fact,  since  this  system  is  such  a 
great  alternative  to 
PCs,  we're  making 
it  available  throu^ 
our  expanded 
value-added 
dealer  and  reseller 
network,  as  well 
as  our  current 
channels.  For 
even  more 
information  on  SPY 
call  1-800-624-8999,  ext.  2062. 

And  we'll  show  you  a  little  sometiiing 
you'll  never  be  able  to  add  in  to  your  PQ. 

It's  called  a  future. 


sun 

microsystems 
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ASK  THE  VENDOR 


We  use  VSAM  I/O  Phis  for  sutO’ 
BMtsd  VSAM  performsnce  tanaig. 
We  would  Hke  tte  systsiB  to  be  able 
to  eiiitrEM  boff^  above  the  16M> 
bjrte  Jiae.  Do  you  have  any  such 
etihanrr  meots  planned? 

Larry  TyrgU 
Senior  TtckmUalAnafyst 
Jefferson-Piioi  Li/e  Insurance  Co. 

Greensboro.  S.C 

SOFTWORKS.  INC^  Veraon  4  of 
VSAM  I/O  Plus  aOows  the  user  to  set  up 
a  31-bit  buffering  as  the  debuih,  thus 
taking  advantage  of  available  space 


above  the  16M-byte  line.  Without  user 
intervoitioo,  VS^  1/0  Plus  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  calling  program  is 
running  in  24-bit  mode  and  will  present 
the  record  to  the  program  below  the 
buffer  liDe.  if  required.  VSAM  I/O  Phis 
will  also  automatically  adiust  data  and  in- 
dex  buffers  and  increase  repon  size  as 
required  for  buffers. 

Moot  automated  ti^ie  management 
systems  require  operating  s^tem 
modificatioria.  If  we  uae  Epic/VSE 
for  tape  and  diak  nsanagemem,  will 
we  be  required  to  modify  our  oper¬ 


ating  ^stem,  which  is  Supervisor? 

Rob  Cron 

Manager  of  Technical  Support 
Restaurant  Enterprise  Group,  Inc. 

Irvine,  Calif. 

GOAL  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL. 
INC.:  Activatkm  of  Epic/VSE  requires 
spedSc  modules  to  be  loaded  into  the 
Shared  Virtual  Area.  AU  (tf  these  mod¬ 
ules  will  have  an  entry  in  the  System  Di¬ 
rectory  Ust,  which  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  uses  for  the  fast  loading  of 
frequently  used  programs.  When  the 
Epic/VSE  system  is  activated,  the  Sys¬ 


tem  Directory  List  entries  for  certain 
modules  are  swapped  so  that  Epic/VSE 
modules  will  be  given  control  prior  to 
the  corre^noding  operating  system 
module.  E^cfVSE  is  tbereftve  aUe  to 
gain  cootrcd  of  a  request,  iwocess  it  and 
then  pass  k  to  the  operating  system  for 
processing. 

This  method  of  gaining  control  is  in 
effect  onfy  until  an  IPL  or  the  Epic/VSE 
system  is  deactivated.  This  access 
method  tnailat^  EpicfVS£  from  oper- 
ating  system  chan^  and  allows  users 
to  make  chan^  to  the  system  without 
IPL 


Acoaa  SQL  is  the  easy  wy  to  access 
valuatrisdals  r$  a  relational  database  management 
system  (RDBMS)  that  lets  you  gam  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  frorn  al  authorized  seckxs  of  your  organiza- 
lion.  QucMy  and  easfy. 

Windows.  Thanks  to  toe  McrosoftS  Windows 
graphcal  user  mterfaoe.  Access  SQL  is  easy  to  use 
from  day  one.  PuMown  menus  and  dialog  boxes 
provde  opbons  and  instructions  when  you  need 
themmosl  ^ 

Eseytc  use  WYSIWYG  tema.  In  Access  SQL, 
you  input  and  retrieve  data  through  iorms  you  can 
easfy  desgn  yourseV  And  toe  torrns.  conplete  with 
grapfvcs.  prvit  out  just  as  you  see  them. 

MidMIMita  access.  This  means  you  can  create 
your  fom«  and  reports  wito  irilornialion  from  several 
dMerertt  tables.  So.  for  example,  you  might  combine 
shgfimg  \«dh  rnanufacturirg  and  inventory  control 
data  to  solve  late  deivery  problems. 


Advanced  technology.  Access  SOL,  as  a  front- 
end.  uses  new  dient-server  architecture  to  share 
computer  chores  between  your  PC  and  a  centralized 
SQL  database  server.  This  guarantees  better  perfor¬ 
mance  through  reduced  tra^  on  the  network. 

Access  SOL  feahjres  complete  SQL  (Structured 
Query  Language)  support 
by  uMzing  a  popular  SOL 
database  sen«r.  In 
Access  SQL.  it  works 
behind  the  scenes  through 
easy  menu  commands,  or 
throu^  direct  access  if 
you  prefer. 

r-  If  you'd  like  to  gain 
access  to  more  of  your 
company's  data,  caH  Software  Products  international 

al  1-800^-4774. 


Access  SQL  Opens  New  V^dows 
Of  Opportunity  For  Ifou. 


Continued from  page  GO 
staffers  from  data  center  floors. 

Smne  firms  are  loc^g  into  electronic 
vaulting  to  perform  backup  duties. 
ThrtMigh  telecommunications  lines,  data 
stored  at  one  site  can  be  transmitted  elec¬ 
tronically  to  another. 

Chie  problem  with  this  method  is  its 
high  cost  A  typical  onfiguration  can 
range  from  $500  to  $750,000. 

Manufactums  Hanover  is  comsidermg 
installiag  an  electronic  vaulting  syst^  as 
part  of  its  next  consolidation  phax  in  ear¬ 
ly  1991  when  it  will  move  one  of  its  New 


WHENWE[consoU- 
dated  into]  two  data 
centers,  we 

brought  together  multiple 
systems,  which  required 
operators  at  multiple 
consoles.  Now,  there  is  a 
single  console  for  an  entire 
data  center.” 

HOWARD  P.SORGEN 
MERRILL  LYNCH 


York  centers  to  Ddaware. 

Taylor  says  the  cost  will  be  more  than 
made  up  for  by  reductions  in  the  cost  cd 
human  operations  and  human  errors. 

In  general,  the  larger  data  center 
formed  by  consolidation  has  an  easier 
time  cost-justifying  the  ixirchase  of  auto- 
matKHi  toots.  “Expense  is  much  more  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  a  large  ^lop,”  Eckhaus  says. 
“Most  automation  tocris  are  really  geared 
toward  the  larger  data  center.  “ 

In  the  fece  of  outsourcing  and  budget 
cuts.  aD  data  centers  need  to  focus  on 
maximizing  cost-effectiveness.  When 
consdidation  is  t^  first  step,  automation 
is  often  an  effective  follow-through.  • 
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INTERVIEW 

Are  you  ready  for  your  tools  to  talk? 

Peat  Marwick ’s  Mark  Levin  says  tool  integration  is  the  way 
to  get  full  functionality  from  your  automation  purchases 
and  can  also  become  your  ticket  to  lights-out  operations 


Buying  an  automation  tool  is 
just  the  first  step.  The  next  is  to 
integrate,  says  Mark  Levin, 
head  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Main  &  Co.’s  Data  Center 
Transformation  practice  in 
Lexington,  Mass 

You  can  reduce  manual  in¬ 
tervention  by  automating  indi¬ 
vidual  functions  but  to  get  full 
use  of  these  tools  and  especially 
to  achieve  unattended  opera¬ 
tions,  Levin  says,  you  need  in¬ 
terfaces. 

In  arecent conversation  with 
New  Jersey-based  freeAatKe 
writer  Barbara  Francett,  Levin 
spoke  about  the  benefits  of  inte- 
grating  your  automation  tools 
but  emphasized  that  not  every¬ 
one  is  ready  for  it. 

Qt  What  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  “full  integratioa?” 
At  You  can  reduce  staff  by  auto¬ 
mating  individual  functions  with 
robotic  tape  mounting,  electron¬ 
ic  ou^t  distribution,  console 
automation  and  other  control 
software,  but  there  is  still  a  time 
inefficiency.  You  still  need  man¬ 
ual  intervention  to  communicate 
among  the  various  functions. 

To  restart  a  job,  for  example, 
you'd  need  to  set  up  the  JCL  [job 
control  language]  files,  docu¬ 
ment  the  problems,  and  call  a 
maintenance  programmer.  That 
cmild  take  more  than  20  min¬ 
utes. 

If  you  had  interfaces  built  in, 
the  communicatioQS  would  be 
perfonned  electrMucally.  You 
would  need  only  one  person  to 
monitor  the  consde  for  anoma¬ 
lies,  and  you  would  reduce  wait 
time. 

Q:  It  sounds  like  full  inte¬ 
gration  is  synoDooious  with 
Ughtaout  operations. 

A:  Without  fiiD  integration,  you 
won't  to  lights-out  opera¬ 
tions. 

Q:  $0  integration  is  not  for 
everyone? 

A:  Most  data  centers  are  just  at 
the  point  of  automating  individ¬ 
ual  functions  and  are  about  two 
years  away  from  getting  prod¬ 
ucts  to  communicate  with  one 
another. 

There’s  a  good  reason  for 
this:  If  I  install  an  output  distri¬ 
bution  product,  I  could  reduce 
the  printing  po<^  from  10  sta^ 
members  to  seven.  If  I  put  major 
reports  on-line  for  viewing.  I 


could  reduce  that  by  another 
three  or  four  people.  By  instaO- 
ing  an  interface  bkween  output 
distribution  and  console  manage¬ 
ment.  ru  eliminate  maybe  half  a 
person. 

Most  data  center  managers 
wiU  go  for  the  larger  payback 
first. 

Q:  With  that  kind  of  staff  re¬ 
duction,  integration  may  not 
be  worth  the  trouble  to  some 
data  centers. 

A:  You  may  not  be  seeing  the 
same  payback  in  terms  of  staff 
reduction,  but  you're  making  op¬ 
erations  more  efficient.  If  a  data 
center  manager  can  deliver  re¬ 
ports  100%  on  time  rather  than 
95%  on  time,  he's  going  to  do  it 

Q:  So  who  is  ready  to  start 
integrating? 

A:  Highly  automated  data  cen¬ 
ter  environments  are  ready  to 
maximize  their  investment  in  the 
sctftware  and  hardware,  which  is 
the  real  reason  to  integrate 
tools.  They're  ready  to  start 
thinkmg  hghts-out,  father  it’s 
just  on  holidays,  weekends  or  the 
third  shift. 

Q:  How  many  companies 
that  you  know  of  have 
reachH  full  integration? 

A:  I  haven't  seen  anybody  do  it 
yet 

Q:  What  areas  of  data  center 
operations  are  companies 
most  interested  in  interfac¬ 
ing? 

A:  The  most  frequent  request  is 
for  an  interface  between  prob- 
lem/chan^  management  and 
software  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  to  maintain  overall  control 
over  changes  made  to  software 
configurations. 

The  seomd  most  requested 
interface  is  between  automated 
scheduling/restart  and  automat¬ 
ed  output  distribution.  Tbe  re¬ 
start  package  would  delete  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  previously 
archived  by  the  job  being  re¬ 
started. 

The  third  most  popular  is  be¬ 
tween  console  management  and 
problem/change  management, 
to  report  all  production  failures 
and  automatically  open  the  prob¬ 
lem  record. 

The  fourth  is  between  auto¬ 
mated  output  distribution  and 
data  center  reporting,  for 
chargeback  purposes  and  to 


track  project  results. 

Q:  What  do  you  consider  the 
absolute  minimum  level  tff 
integriition  necessary? 

A:  I’d  strongly  recoaunend  inte¬ 
grating  tbe  automaietf  schedul¬ 
ing  and  restart/rerun  functions. 
The  amount  of  work  required  to 
restart  a  job  in  an  MVS  environ¬ 
ment  is  excessive.  Most  vendors 
provide  an  interface  between 
these  functions. 


Q:  Where  is  the  state  of  ven- 
dor-to-veodor  integration? 

A:  I  haven’t  seen  too  much 
of  it.  Legent  has  a  standard  in¬ 
terface  between  its  Endevor 
software  cocffiguratioo  manage¬ 
ment  product  and  Infoman, 
IBM’s  proUem/change  manage¬ 
ment  product  Candle’s  Omeg- 
ainon  perftxtnance  monitor  can 
interfoce  with  MVS/OPS  and 
Legent’s  Automate  —  both  of 
which  are  coostrie  managers. 

BaskaDy.  all  automation  soft¬ 
ware  has  the  potentia]  for  inter¬ 
faces  to  other  vendors’ products 
through  "user  exits.'*  These  ex¬ 
its  are  tailoraUe  based  oo  user 
needs.  It's  a  matter  of  exploiting 
them. 

Q:  And  bow  difficult  is  it  to 
exploit  them? 

A:  Some  interfaces  are  easier  to 
establish  than  others.  Some  ven¬ 
dors  are  providing  the  routines 
to.  build  tnierfoces.  such  as  a 
standard  code  for  the  interface 
frOtn  console  managemeirt  to 
problem/change  management. 

Q:  How  sophisticated  are  the 
vendor-to-vendor  interfaces 
offered? 

A:  It  varies.  Sophistkation  b  de¬ 
termined  by  how  much  function¬ 


ality  is  manual  and  how  much  is 
automated. 

Between  a  restart/renm 
package  and  an  output  dikribu- 
tioD  product,  for  instance,  a  beak 
inte^ce  wiD  identify  redundant 
jobs  and  tdl  tbe  output  distribu¬ 
tion  package  to  ddete  those  re¬ 
ports.  A  sophisticated  interfue 
would  go  out  and  handle  the 
purging. 

Q:  Some  vendors  are  oHer- 
ing  fully  iikegrated 
packages  that  offer 
Integra  ttoo  within  a 
line  of  automated 
data  center  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  what  degree 
do  they  offer  full 
automatioo? 

A:  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  is  tops  in  MVS- 
baaed  products.  Goal 
Systems  has  been 
wofking  on  interfaces 
among  its  products. 
Its  scheduler,  Jobtrac, 
interfoces  to  tbe 
restart/renm  product 
Runtrac.  They  are 
working  on  interfaces 
between  Ruikrac  and 
the  SAR/Expreas  Ddivery  out¬ 
put  dbtributian  package  and  be- 
tweenjobcrac  and  the  MVS/OPS 
console  manager. 

Legert’s  Endevor  software 
configuratioo  product  —  anoth¬ 
er  strong  product  —  interfaces 
to  its  MICS  data  center  report¬ 
ing  package.  There's  also  a  stan¬ 
dard  interface  between  MICS 
and  the  Bundl  output  distributioa 
product 

Candle  has  done  a  good  job  of 
int^rating  its  Omegamoo  per¬ 
formance  monitor  with  tbe 
AF/Operator  console  manager. 

Tone  Software's  console 
management,  and 

output  products  —  Conftol-M, 
Contn4*0  and  Control-R' —  are 
also  all  hi^ily  integrated. 

Q:  Whmt  in  tbe  downside  to 
full  integration  of  automat¬ 
ed  functions? 

A:  Tbe  more  you  integrate,  the 
more  communication  you  need 
between  functions.  For  example , 
if  1  change  a  program  and  it  af¬ 
fects  the  contents  of  a  report, 
then  my  baiandng  might  not  bal¬ 
ance  and  the  report  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  tbe  wrong  people. 
Without  automated  change  man¬ 
agement,  you’re  dead  in  tbe  wa¬ 
ter.# 
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Get  AK^  EDI.  Because  if  one 

•  / 


Herein  AT&I  we  know  that  an  Electronic  I>ata 
lntercltanj>e  serr  ice  is  only  as  t>(X)cl  as  its  com]X)nent 
parts.  I'hat  s  why  we  r  e  clesignecl  each  part  of  AW  EDI 
to  lx‘  cx|uall\  st rolls’.  W  hy  d(x.'s  ( xir  EDI  stand  tip  to  yonr 
business  nerds  better  than  any  other?  It  s  a  matter  of 
simple  addition. 

Network 

.VlIsEEDI  is  part  of  the  .VlsT  Global  .Messas’int’  Net 
work. This  ixtwork  is  ba.sed  on  our  patented  'Mes.sai>e 
T  ransfer  Architerture '  that  uses  CCITT’  .\1HS  X.-t(KI,  the 
internationally  accepted  messas’inj’  standard.  So  \ou 
cati  easiK  link  up  w  itli  tradinsi  partners  around  the 
wi  )rld  And  you  yan  send  and  rcrehe  encryptc-d  data, 
ensuring  the  security  of  sen.sitivedsK  uments.  Further¬ 


I 


more,  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Network  can  be  u.sed 
not  only  for  EDI  but  for  electronic  mail  and  enhanced  fa.x. 

+Systems 

Our  unit|ue  open  architecture  means  that  our 
EDI  can  work  w  ith  w  hateier  systems  \ou  ha\e, whether 
they're  mainframe,  mini  or  PC-ba.sed.'W'e  ha\e  the .soft- 
w  are  and  systems  for  you  and  your  trading  partners,  no 
matter  w  hat  size  the\  are  or  how  advanced  they  may 
be.  And  with  ouro|ien  architecture, we  make  it  ea.sy  for 
your  system  to  ada|it  as  your  bu.sine.ssgrow.s. 

^Support 

from  the  day  yoti  start  talking  with  us  about  EDI, 
y(  )U  can  get  an  extensil  e  range  of  siijiixirt  .sen  ices.  From 


e  1990  AT4T 


piece  is  out  of  balance, 
wcHyou  know  whafll  h^>pen 


customized  trading  partner  conferences  and  imple¬ 
mentation  seminars  to  on-site  technical  supixirt.  You 
also  get  the  benefit  of  our  extensive  exiaerience  with 
EDI.  After  all, we've  been  using  EDI  here  at  AT&T  for 
more  than  ten  years, 

=The  best  EDI. 

So  get  the  most  advanced  EDI  network  there  is, 
with  the  most  flexible  systems  and  unsurpas.sed 
supixtrt.  AT&T  EDI.  Becau.se,  on  balance,  the  best  EDI 
is  the  sum  of  sujaerior  parts. 

Quality.  Another  AEST  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  367-7225. 


AHbT 

The  right  choice. 
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What’s  missing  from  Kghts-out? 

Toobhave  made  strides,  but  expert  ^sterns,  novel  approaches  still  lacking 


BVGAKY  ROBINS 


Help  desk  systems 
emphasize  prevention 


_a _ 

BY  DAVID  KUCHES 


wfaes  Rflo  Rufan  started  as  data 
cater  mspaier  at  Cre^  Apt- 
cole’s  U-S  operations  in  Qaca- 
•o>  there  were  two  computers 
and  t«o  people  OB  staff;  day 
and  one  operator  kept 
watch  om  an  IBM  SyaleiD/34 
and  a  Digitai  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  11/785. 

A  year  nd  a  W  two  VAX 
6000a.  a  few  Mkravacies  and  90 
MIPS  later,  the  data  centa  stiD 


Or»#l  Afrtnto’a  RbMb  jiryr 
/ifUawwl  meowr  wt^tugemeni 
lyeaeap^iew 


reqores  only  two  operators  dar¬ 
ing  the  week  and  nms  unattend¬ 
ed  OB  weekends. 

How  mxh  doaa  to  lights-out 
ca  yoB  ge&  In  Rufain’s  estima- 
tioo:  not  much. 

Rghm  has  impleinesited  auto- 
matiOD  tools  hrom  DEC.  includ- 
0^  a  coBsole  automatioo  sys¬ 
tem,  a  systems  odegrity  mooitor 
and  VAX  perfonnaoce  monitor¬ 
ing  software.  He  says  be  is  about 
75%  of  the  w^  to  unattended 
operatioos  and  is  moving  quickly 
toward  95%.  He  is  doubtful, 
however,  about  the  prospect  for 
total  h^txwt  operation. 

“I  don't  think  it  ia  poaaibie  to 
get  a  100%  h^its-out  enviroD- 
meni.**  he  says.  "We  are  stiD 
doling  with  mechanical  equip- 
meol,  with  uiqiredictable  soft¬ 
ware.  You  wtB  always  have  an 
envtroptDent  subject  to  some 
soci  of  matfunction  that  will  call 
for  hunan  intervention.'’ 

Most  data  centa  managers 
agree  that  automatioo  toob  have 
made  peat  strides  in  the  past 
five  years,  aOowtng  some  large 
shops  to  ran  unattended  duringa 
oi^  shift  or  a  we^KDd.  Whe^ 
a  they  start  phaamg  out  opera¬ 
tors  to  any  large  degree,  howev- 
a,  depends  on  bow  much  furtha 
the  tools  advance  and  wbetba 
bght»-aui  is  reafiy  whae  data 
centa  managers  want  to  be. 

One  of  the  attas  in  which  Ru¬ 
bin  would  like  to  see  a  higha  de¬ 
gree  of  automation  is  perfor¬ 
mance  managemenL  Current 
tools  generate  recommeoda- 
tiotts  for  sohiUoQs  but  depend  oo 
an  operator  to  implemeni  them. 


RoDm  •  a  traHanor  wntei  baaed  • 
Nortiifidd.  Sfan. 


The  ideal  qretem.  be  says,  would 
detect  and  then  correct  system 
proUaDBOothefly. 

While  many  people  say  con¬ 
sole  uitomatioo  is  a  step  toward 
)ight»«nt  operatioo.  tb^  toob 
need  expert  systems  before  tb^ 
can  f31  in  completely  for  a  human 
operator,  acconfing  to  Joe  Novo- 
shiebid.  data  centa  managa  at 
SMS,  Inc.,  irtuch  provides  infor- 
matioa  processing  services  to 
the  boqdtal  imhistiy.  kfare  than 
six  mflto  messages  pa  week 
have  been  ehinmated  from  the 
masta  cooaolea  at  the  Malvern. 
I^-based  firm  via  Legent 
Corp.’s  Automatkn/MVS  and 
IBM’s  Messap  Procesamg  Fa¬ 
cility,  and  many  are  re^noded  to 
•utomatiedy. 

Howeva,  expert  systems  wiU 
need  to  take  tiw  pbtt  of  hard- 
codng  to  generate  an  appropri¬ 
ate  response  for  more  complex 
messages,  Novoshiebld  ssys. 

b  some  aituitiaos.  such  as 
tape  badmp.  print  <fistnbutjoo 
and  maintenance,  operatoca  may 
oeva  be  phased  out 

At  leak  one  operator  b  re¬ 
quired  in  most  organtiatioos  to 
mount  and  dbrnount  tapes.  For 
sometargeibop6,robockse]nni- 
nates  some  of  this  manual  proce¬ 
dure  with  automated  tape  librar¬ 
ies.  At  SMS,  half  of  its  10.000 
duly  tape  nxiuota  are  automated 
-  on  six  robotic  tape  silos  made  by 
Stonge  Technology,  be.  The 
firm  hopes  to  automate  100%  of 
ha  backup  by  1991. 

SmaOa  opentiooa  such  as 
Credit  Agricke  would  not  be 
able  to  cost-justify  the  expense 
of  putting  aO  backup  tapes  oo 
automated  tape  silos.  Electronic 
vaulting  b  out  of  the  question  38 
well  because  of  the  expense. 

Rubm  hopes  som^y  to  use 
8-  or  4nmi  technology  with  auto¬ 
mated  tape  cartridge  feeders  for 

a  rntnimum  amminf  of  hiyman  in¬ 
tervention,  but  until  tbae  are 
improvements  in  cost,  speed  and 
cakeity  on  these  tecfamfcpgies. 
tape  badaip  b  a  stumbling  block. 

Obtributing  reports  can  abo 
stand  in  the  way  id  100%  auto¬ 
mation.  At  Manufacturers  Hano- 
va  Corp.  in  New  York,  the 
printing  buck  b  pushed  out  to 
tbe  end  usa.  Fra^  Note,  an  as- 
sbtant  vice-president  of  auto¬ 
mated  systems  developaient, 
hopes  to  eventually  move  all 
stkf  off  tbe  machme-room  Ooor. 

"If  you  define  bghts-out  as 
just  immtving  tbe  processing  of 
data  in  the  CTU  and  DASD,  H  b 
possible  to  seal  off  tbe  machine- 
room  floor,"  be  says.  "If  I/O 
functions  hke  tape  and  print  are 
included  in  the  definition,  h  b 
more  difficult  to  ebminate  hu¬ 
man  intoveotion." 

(topic's  Bank  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  found  a  way  around 
manual  print  dbtribu^  with 
IBM’s  Report  Management  Dis¬ 
tribution  System,  which  delivers 


reports  electrocucally.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  reduced  printed  output 
by  50%,  Vice-Proident  of  Cor¬ 
porate  Automated  Systems  Tom 
Scab  says. 

Mainteoance  b  anotha  area 
that  StiD  requires  human  inta- 
ventioo.  While  environmental 
monitors  can  detect  haxardous 
conditions  such  as  excessive 
temperature,  low  electrical  sup¬ 
ply  or  low  wata  pressure,  tb^ 
cannot  yet  fix  them. 

A  few  enviroomeotal  firms 
currently  market  environmeRtal 
monitors,  but  systems  intended 
for  data  centa  use  are  just  now 
appearing  oo  tbe  market.  These 
are  usually  used  in  conjunction 
with  an  aloting  system  diat  calb 
in  tfdmk-bfw  or  management  to 
fix  a  proUem  such  as  faded  air- 
conditioning. 

"Tbe  monitor  has  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  [expert  systems}  and 
needs  to  be  able  to  notify  man¬ 
agement  or  emagency  services 
once  It  senses  that  the  air-condi- 
tiomog  has  fiuled,  or  thae  b  a 
fireor  leak,"  Noto  says. 

At  Credit  Agrkole.  Rubin  b 
tool^  at  two  products  —  an 
environmental  monitor  and  an 
alerting  system  from  DEC. 

Some  people  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  current  toob  are  based  on 
human  proce^es.  they  are  in- 
efficient  for  unattended  opera- 
tioRS. 

While  current  products  auto¬ 
mate  manual  functions,  says  Ed 
Yfhite,  managa  of  software  sup¬ 
port  at  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.. 


Mcwivfocturwrs  Honovwr's 
Neto  hopes  to  eiiminote  staff 
from  the  machine  room 


they  should  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  new  procedures. 

"I  don’t  necessarily  want  to 
do  the  same  things  we  have  been 
doing  manually,"  White  says.  "1 
want  to  find  out  what  tbe  tech¬ 
nology  opens  up  for  me  that  I 
have  not  been  alk  todo  before." 

A  data  centa  with  oo  human 
intervention  may  not  always  be 
what  managers  are  looking  for. 
boweva.  *Tor  roe,  bghts-out 
means  management  by  excep- 
tkn,"  Rubin  says.  "Let  tbe  lock 
detect  tbe  errors,  let  tbe  inta- 
faces  alert  me  to  the  errors,  and 
that  b  when  I  want  to  get  in¬ 
volved,"* 


Automation  and  help  desks  have 
not  always  gone  in  hand, 
ihoblem-logging  software  and 
caD-routing  systems  have  been 
around  since  tbe  early  1980s, 
but  only  recently  have  they  gar¬ 
nered  much  interest  About  25% 
to  30%  of  large  mformation  sys¬ 
tems  organtsatioos  use  caJl-roul- 
ittg  systems,  and  while  50%  of 
large  IS  groups 
have  invested  in 
problem-logging 
software,  it  often 
bDsintodbuse. 

New  capabib- 
ties  on  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  starting  to  turn  peo¬ 
ple’s  beads.  Today’s  systems  can 
alert  the  help  dek  to  problems 
befoe  they  affect  users,  solve 
comnxK)  problems  without  hu¬ 
man  intervention  and  train  new 
help  desk  staff  by  using  expert 
systems. 

Early  versions  of  probtem- 
logging  software  were  mam- 
frame  based  and  allowed  help 
desk  staff  members  to  log  prolh 
lems  in  standardized,  record 
form  in  a  centralized  daQbsse. 

On  oewa  verboos,  built^ 
interfaces  to  work-load  and  net¬ 
work  management  software  of- 
fa  automated  problem-logging 
capabilities.  When  these  toob 
detect  problems  on  the  system 
or  network,  they  automatically 
log  them  in  tbe  help  desk's  cen¬ 
tral  repository,  alerting  tbe  help 
desk  before  users  experience 
tn^  problems. 

Major  vendors  of  tnainffame- 
based  problem  management 
software  indude  IBM,  whose  In- 
fo/Mgt  tool  bolds  50%  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  base;  Computa  Asso¬ 
ciates  Intonational,  Inc.; 
grine  Systems,  Inc.  and  Infobnk 
Software,  Inc.  Prices  range  fran 
$30,000  to  more  than 
$100,000. 

On  midrange  systems,  An- 
swa  Computa,  Inc.'s  Aprkiri 
incorporates  an  e^qienence- 
based  learoing  engine  that  keeps 
track  of  common  probleins.  The 
system  can  then  present  these  to 
the  help  desk  staff  during  tbe 
problem  determination  process. 

Aprkni  runs  in  tbe  Sun  Mkro- 
systems,  Inc.  Unix  environment 
akl  costs  $5,000  pa  usa. 

Many  firms  are  considering 
personal  computa-based  local- 
area  network  versions,  which 
have  started  to  appear  in  the  last 
year.  While  at  least  six  vendors 
offa  stich  tods,  Bendata  Man¬ 
agement  Systems,  Inc-'a  Kelp 
Desk  Eiqpert  Automation  Tod 
(HEAT)  and  fflM's  Problem 


Kuebes  ■  preaident  of  Srotena  Mao- 
aaement  Engweefing,  Inc..  >  bin  that 
ipecatea  in  tbe  automation  of  he^ 
deafc  bBctioaa. 


Management  Productivity  Sa- 
vices  (BdPS)  are  two  that  incor¬ 
porate  expert  system  capabili¬ 
ties  to  tram  new  help  desk 
members  in  tbe  proUem  deta- 
minaHnn  process.  Tbe  expeft 
system  b  abo  used  to  help  vela- 
an  staff  members  work  throu^ 
more  complex  proUems. 

Tbe  PC  LAN-based  products 
that  don’t  use  expert  systems 
range  m  price  from  $1,5()0  for  a 
single-osa  li¬ 
cense  to  $5,000 
for  a  LAN.  A 
HEAT  license  b 
approxiiQately 
$7,500  for  one 
workstation  net¬ 
worked  veraioa,  and  ffdPS  ini- 
tbl  boense  fees  are  $4,000  to 
$7,000,  witb*  a  monthly  rental 
fee  of  $400  pa  termmal. 

Coplvrw  and  rwport 

It  b  an  impro'^  reporting 
mechanism  that  has  people 
tbinldng  twice  about  telqihone 
support  qratems.  These  systems 
a  preset  sequence  to  route 
caDs  or  distribute  them  to  help 
desk  penoond  baaed  00  who  has 
had  tbe  least  amount  of  caD  activ¬ 
ity  m  any  given  period  of  time. 

More  recent  systems  capture 
such  data  as  the  average  mmiba 
of  rings  before  tbe  caD  b  an¬ 
swered.  average  time  pa  caD 
and  mimba  of  abandoned  caSs. 
Thb  data  can  be  downloaded  to  a 
floppy  disk  for  managers  to  use 
to  assess  tbe  quality  of  support 
being  provided. 

Fti^g  00  a  qrstero  with 
automated  sequencing,  such  as 
A^iect  Telecomnninicatioos’ 
A^wet  CaU  Centa,  b  about 
$5,000.  For  a  system  from  Rotan 
Systems  or  ATAT  that  captures 
data  for  reports  and  performs 
automated  distribution,  prices 
can  range  to  $100,000. 

An  up-and-coming  subset  of 
telephone  support  systems  b 
voice  response  units.  Since  tbe 
mid-1980s,  these  systems  have 
routed  callers  to  approprbte 
help  desk  personnel  1^  (»ocnpt- 
ing  the  caUa  to  select  mmben 
on  tbe  telephone  key  pad. 

More  recent  devices  answey 
usa  questioRsoT  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  themselves.  If  tbe  caUa 
wants  to  reactivate  hb  termmal, 
be  enters  hb  terminal  identifica¬ 
tion  mtmba.  and  the  system  re¬ 
activates  the  terminal  through 
tdecommunicatkms  lines  into 
tbe  cootrol  unit. 

If  the  calla  b  curious  about 
the  statusef  hb  work  record,  tbe 
system  can  allow  him  to  access 
the  help  desk  database.  A  four- 
line  coaxial-cooDected  Infobot 
unit  b  priced  at  $20,000.  On  tbe 
Iowa  end.  Intervoice  offers  Ro- 
botoperator  for  $100  to  $140 
pa  month  with  a  monthly  roain- 
teoance  fee  of  $200.  • 
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Console  automation  software 


AB  products  can  operate  as  a  remote  console  for  a  second  site,  except  those  from  Empact  Software,  Mobhis,  Systems  Center,  Vbtek  Systems  and  FAQS/AS  for  VM  from 
Goal  Systems. 

The  following  vendors  offer  a  PC  interface  for  automatic  IPL:  A. Y.DX.  Software  Sohitions,  Altai  Software.  Candle.  DEC.  Goal  Systems  (except  oo  its  FA(JS/AS  for  VM), 
Legent,  Operadoos  Control  Systems  and  Votdt  Systems. 

The  *^p»"^'T^“***^^^*^chaitre^)onded  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  When  a  vendor  b  unable  to  pitwdde  specific  infonnatkm  abo^  its  proAirt 

the  abbreviatioo  NP  (not  provided)  is  used.  When  a  question  does  not  apply  to  a  vendor’s  pioduct,  the  abbreviatkm  NA  (not  apphcabic)  is  used.  Further  product  information  IS 

available  frmn  the  vendors. 
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You  often  find 
your  best  client 
unexpectedly 


Fulfilling  the  promise  of  high  performance  client-server  systems  requires  a  client  that  ofiets  a  fuU-fiedged 
relational  dattdsase  anu  a  versatile  triplication  generator.  Today,  the  best  tool  for  this  task  is  found  on  the  Apple  Macintosh* 

It  is  4"' DIMENSION*. 


Cooparative  data  management 
and  distributed  systems 

Of  couise,  4'"  DIMENSION  provides  the 
light  tools  for  building  elegant  front  ends  to 
your  information  sy^ms,  but  its  true 
strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  facilitate 
cooperative  data  management  across 
platforms. 

Two  new  products  built  on  top  of 
4“’  DIMENSION’S  open  architecture, 

4D  Connective  Kit™  and  4D  SQL  Server™, 
address  the  critical  data  exchange  and 
management  issues  that  MIS  departments 
face  in  a  multi-vendor  world. 


A  focal  point  for  heterogeneous 
environments 

4D  Connectivity  Kit™,  a  general  purpose  tool 
built  on  Apple’s  Data  Access  Language™, 
allows  simultaneous  connections  to  midtiple 
hosts,  cormections  to  several  DBMS  for  each 
host,  and  connections  to  multiple  databases 
for  each  DBMS. 

Multiple  asynchronous  sessions  can  be  open 
simultaneously  to  any  of  the  following 
DBMS  brands :  DB2™,  Sybase™,  Ingres™, 
RDB™,  Oracle™  and  Irformix™. 


A  new  era  In  database 
Interoperability 

4D  SQL  Server,  based  on  SYBASE™ 

DB  Library™,  extends  the  client  server 
metaphor  beyond  data  interchange  to  include 
database  development 

•  Applications  can  transparently  access  and 
upd^  the  SYBASE  SQL  Server  via  TCP/D* 
or  DEC  Net  running  on  DEC,  SUN,  H-P,  etc. 

•  4D  SQL  Server  provides  full  control  over 
the  SYBASE  development  envirrmment 
from  within  4“  DIMENSION,  simplyfing  the 
definition  and  modification  of  SYBASE 
tables,  triggers,  stored  procedures,  etc. 

End  your  search  for  the  ideal  d»u.  Disoovcr  why 
half  of  our  customers  purdiased  tbdr  Madntosh  to 
run  4‘^  DIMENSION. 

1b  order  a  4*^  DIMENSKW  demonstrttion  kh  and 
ctmnectivity  video  caO  (408)  253-KMO. 

KDSl  Bid)b  road 
Cupextmo,  CA  9S014 
(408)252  4444 


The  Company  that  delivers 

Expects  no  less 


The  Right  Tools  for  the  job 
From  its  Network. 


Only  one  network  h^s  the  flexibility 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  fl»  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That’s  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufiictiirer  and  distributor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turned  to 
Novell’s  NetWare*  386  for  networks  in 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Daalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibility.” 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it,  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reliable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  branch,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  for  your  company. 
Call  1-800-LANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide. 

i 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Networic  Computing. 


Our  free  booklet  on  fractional  T1 
is  your  pipeline  to 
network  savings.  . 

Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  "Fractional  T1  —  Your 
Pifjeline  to  Network  Savings."  This  easy-to-read, 
comprehensive  guide  shows  you  how  you  can  gain  all  the 
benefits  of  T1  while  paying  for  only  the  bandwidth  you 
need,  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  Find  out  everything  you  ever 
^  wanted  to  know  about  fractional  T1  —  how  your  business 

can  become  more  competitive  using  the  higher  speeds  and 
enhanced  network  services  of  T1 ,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost! 


Call  for  your  free  booklet  today. 

1  800  482-3333,  Ext.  306 


AWT  Paradyne 


Let  the  customer  do  it 

From  grocery  robots  to  photo  kiosks,  computerized  self-service  is  in 


BY  JERRY  RANTER.  STE¬ 
PHEN  SCHIFFMAN  AND 
J.FAYEHCHIN 


eiDeiid)er  the  scene  in 
Tki  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  in  which 
Tcxn  gets  his  frioKis  to 
do  his  whitewashing 
chore  bjr  convincing 
them  that  it’s  a  ivivi- 
iege?  Today,  ctanpanies 
are  eierdsing  that 
same  apfroacb  by  uang 
technology  to  get  customers  to 
do  their  work  for  them. 

Maturing  techncdogies.  such 
as  personal  ccanputers.  network¬ 
ing  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change,  Ixrid  the  ixoinise  of  improv¬ 
ing  customer  service  viiile  managing 
the  growing  labor  cost  ctf  customer  trans¬ 
actions.  The  new  approach?  Let  the  custmn- 
erdoit 

Examples  <rf  do-it-yourself  point-of-^le 
(POS)  techndogy  are  becoming  mme  com- 
oKMi  each  day:  In  additioa  to  using  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  autcMsated  tdler  machine  (ATM),  trav- 
ders  can  now  do  sdf-ticketing  of  airline 
flints  and  use  self-actuated  kiosks  to  buy  in¬ 
surance  pc^ides  and  nxxtgage  coitions.  You 
can  also  design  your  own  deck  or  price  a  new 
car,  all  by  keying  in  your  requirements. 

In  certain  areas.  fuDy  automatic  gas  sta- 
tk»s  enable  you  to  punq)  your  own  gas  and 
pay  by  cretfit  card — without  a  human  atten¬ 
dant.  Citicmp  has  devdoped  a  telei^one 
with  a  built-in  screen  to  fadbtate  banl^  at 
hmne.  Home  buying  services  such  as 
serve,  Inc.’s  CompuServe,  which  has  been  in 
business  fm  years,  are  being  joined  by  new 
competitors. 

Yet  the  idea  of  lettir^  the  customer  do 
transaction  processing  is  not  new.  Users 
have  been  dialing  telei^ione  calls  without  op¬ 
erator  assistance  since  the  1920s. 

Today,  two  major  Actors  are  driving  the 
rapid  growth  of  setf-service  systems:  im- 


proved  tech¬ 
nology  and  business 

pressures.  UntQ  recently,  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  was  handled  exdusivefy  by  large 
mainframe  systems.  The  advent  ii  minicom¬ 
puters  and  akmg  with  better,  more  reh- 
aUe  networks,  has  dianged  all  that  Tied  to 
bar-code  scanning  and  other  POS  devices, 
these  dectronic  Knks  have  been  extended 
from  the  retail  store  direcriy  to  customers. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  todasr’s  tedmd- 
ogy  allows  the  capture  of  transactkns  at  the 
pomt  of  sale,  integrating  them  dectronically 
with  a  company's  biQiog  and  order-reidenish- 
mentsystons. 

And  organizations  everywhere  are  under 
great  pressure  to  make  tecfandogy  invest- 
mottspayoff. 


Ranter  is  executive  director  ot  the  Center  for  In- 
-  formation  Manacement  Studies  at  BabeonCoO^  in 
Wdlesler,  Mass.  Scfaiffaian  is  assistant  professor 
of  infonnatioo  systems  at  Babaon.  Horn  bolds  a  mar¬ 
keting  position  in  WentwocthviUe.  Australia. 


Not|uft< 

Letting  the  customer  do  it  may  be  more  than 
just  an  optkm.  Research  company  American 
Demograiriucs  poiiks  out  that  a  ^-growing 
elderly  pt^ailatioo,  declining  numbers  of 
young  aduUs  and  a  record  low  population 
growth  rate  will  put  the  nation  in  a  demo- 
grai^  vise  in  the  1990s.  Nationally,  the  20 
to  29  age  group  is  projected  by  the  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  to  drop  12.5%  during  the  nmct 
decade,  l^th  the  continued  growth  of  a  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  economy,  there  may  not  be 
enough  people  to  sati^  the  demand  for  re¬ 


tail  derks  and  service  attendants. 

These  demographic  shifts  are  forcing  re¬ 
tailers,  financia]  service  providers  and  other 
firms  that  deal  directly  with  consumers  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  customer  self-service  sys¬ 
tems.  The  approach  could  become  a  key  de¬ 
terminant  dL  survival  for  some  industries. 

Beyond  survival,  many  busioesseaimple- 
ment  self-service  systems  for  other  reasons. 
Cost  leadership,  product  differentiatioo.  big¬ 
ger  market  shve  or  strategic  advantage  are 
among  the  possibilities. 

For  exanq^,  an  ATM  can  help  a  bank  re¬ 
duce  its  labcv  expenses  and  thus  provide  a 
cost  leadership  position  in  the  indi»try.  As  a 
teclmoik)gy.  ATMs  can  help  distinguish  a 
bank’s  services  from  its  cooqietitors.  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  for  mstance,  may  support 
Prodigy  Services  Co.’s  Prodigy  to  eiq^  a 
market  nicbe  not  currently  addressed 
through  catalog  (x  showroom  s^  dianneU. 
r  Sdf-service  systems  can  also  help  cus¬ 
tomers  with  various  stages  of  the  buying  cy¬ 
cle.  Weyerhauser  Co.'s  design-a-d^  sys¬ 
tem.  for  example,  helps  the  customer 
estabbsh  requirements.  Prodigy  allows  the 
customer  to  select,  order,  ^y  for  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  product.  ATMs  let  customers  acquire 
cash  and  roonittx  their  accounts.  Avis,  Inc-'s 
ATM-like  machines  allow  customers  to 


•  Technology  olimlnotoa  middlomon 

•  Big^r  profits,  smaller  work  force 

•  Latter-day  Tom  Sawyers 
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expedite  car'rental  returns.  The  biggest 
payoffs  come  from  ^ipbcaticns  that  sup¬ 
port  many  buyi^  st^ 

Howem.  it  is  dear  today  that  cooqiet- 
advantage  gained  throui^  informa- 
tkn  technology  is  not  necessarily  sustain¬ 
able.  Even  smaD  banks  eventually 
responded  to  the  Al^  challenge  and 
joBwd  regional  and  national  bankcard  net- 
works.  in  turn  forced  leading 
to  evolve  their  ATM  services  in  order  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  competition.  Baybanks. 
Inc. .  for  mstance,  has  imroduced  a  service 
that  aDoirs  the  customer  to  keep  an  eye 
on  which  d  their  checks  have  dea^ 
most  re<»tly. 

Xooking  at  three  technologies  ^ 
ATMs,  automatic  checkout  machines  and 
the  Prodigy  home  buying  service  —  pro¬ 
vides  a.gi^  insight  imo  the  current  state 
of  the  do-it-yourself  movement 


ATMs:  Mow  lor  thn  moony 

In  the  20  y^rs  since  their  nttroductkm, 
•money  madnoes,  or  ATMs,  have  become 
an  accepted  method  of  cooveniem  access 
to  cash.  Financial  institutions  origm^ 
intended  ATMs  to  ivovide  customers 
with  convenient  banki^  services  at  lower 
costs  than  tellers'  salaries.  By  198B,  ap- 


USTOMERSWILL 
have  their  own  < 
“individual  bank” 


custom-designed  to  meet 
their  personal  banking, 
investment  and  transactional 
needs. 


proodmately  65.000  ATMs  w^e  in  use  in 
the  U.&,  handling  nearly  half  a  trillion 
transactions.  Nearly  half  of  all  cash  with¬ 
drawals  are  made  from  ATMs,  (n 
ATMs  are  so  common  today  that  for  most 
of  the  U.S..  automatedbanktng  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  differoitiator  between  finanriai  insti¬ 
tutions.  ATMs  have  become  a  conunodity 
service  as  common  as  telefdK»e  booths. 

As  a  result,  banks  are  looking  at  two 
major  strategies  to  incre^  ATM  pnifit- 
abdity.  One  is  to  join  nationwide  network 
systems,  such  asCirrus,  that  permit  users 
to  access  cash  outside  of  the  bank’s  re- 
gknal  area.  The  other  is  to  increase  the 
range  of  services  and  their  attractiveness 
to  ATM  users  and  generate  revenue  frmn 
new  fees. 

The  new  challenge  for  bankers  is  two¬ 
fold:  Offer  profitaUe  services  and  con¬ 
vince  customers  that  automation  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  conduct  their  finan¬ 
cial  affoirs.  Some  innovative  options  are 
within  one  or  two  years  of  in^riementa- 
tioo.  These  will  require  rethinking  the 
ix^  of  automatkm  in  financial  institutions, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  nature  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  itself.  Institutkms  will  fvoba- 
bty  rely  beavify  on  frequent  use  bmuses 
and  other  use  incentives. 

Dale  L  Reistad.  (X’esident  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Funds  Transfer  Association,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  ATM  cards  will  evolve  eventu¬ 
ally  into  "supersman  cards"  with  key 
pods,  readouts  and  a  small  battery.  These 
cards  wiQ  be  used  not  only  fen*  personal 
banking  but  also  for  stock  transactions, 
^  wmldwide  special-interest  electronic  mail 
systems  and  accessing  a  variety  of  data¬ 
bases. 

Reistad  suggests  that  the  end  result  in 
'the  U.S.  wiD  be  that  customers  will  have 
their  own  "individual  bank"  custom-de¬ 


signed  to  meet  their  personal  banking,  in¬ 
vestment  and  transacticmal  needs. 

Oiwdcrobott:  Nww  wovw  mcNdtat 

A  different  twirt  on  customer  self-service 
systems  has  less  to  do  with  ddlars  than 
with  doughnuts.  The  Automated  Check¬ 
out  Machine  (AChO  System,  a  product  d 
Florida-based  Checkrobot,  Inc.,  enables 
shoppers  to  check  out  their  own  merchan¬ 
dise  before  paying  a  centrally  located 
cashier.  It  incorporates  a  security  system 
to  ensure  that  each  item  departing  the 
store  has  been  scanned  and  p^  for.  La¬ 
ser  scanning,  local-area  networics  and  da¬ 
tabase  management  systems  are  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  a  user  interface  with  the 
store's  central  computer. 

Checkrobot  claims  that  ACM  System 


offers  the  perception  of  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service  because  the  automated 
checkout  machine  is  easy  to  use,  de¬ 
creases  shopping  time  and  in¬ 
creases  customers'  control 
over  their  shopping  environ¬ 
ment.  It  also  says  the  system 
provides  a  high  return  on  in¬ 
vestment,  primarily  because 
of  decreased  labor  costs. 

While  the  current  target  mar¬ 
ket  is  supermarkets,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  expand  to  retail 
organizations  in  general. 

ACM  System  consists  of  automated 
checkout  machine  stations,  a  central  com¬ 
puter  linked  to  the  stations  and  a  POS 
c(Hnputer.  The  automated  stations  are 
made  up  of  five  parts:  a  laser  scanner. 


which  reads  bar-code  labels;  a  color  video 
touch  screen,  which  displays  a  complete 
description  of  the  items  being  purchased. 

along  with  their  prices  and  a 
running  subtotal;  a  innduce 
key  pad  and  produce  video 
screen  for  handling  produce 
and  other  vari^^weight 
bulk  items;  a  proprietary  and 
patented  merchandise  securi¬ 
ty  system;  and  a  conveyer 
belt  that  moves  through  the 
merchandise  security  system 
to  the  bagging  area. 

Checkrobot  developed  ACM  System 
as  a  response  to  the  evolving  retail  mar¬ 
ket  and  shrinking  labor  po(^  The  compa¬ 
ny  claims  that  automated  checkout  ma¬ 
chines  can  not  <mly  cut  down  on  staffing 
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needs  but  also  lower  costs  and  increase 
profitability.  Checkrobot  estimates  that 
one  cashier  is  needed  for  every  three  to 
four  automated  checkouts,  i^us  one  op* 
tiooal  bagger  (usually  working  for  a  lower 
wage  than  checkout  <^rators)  for  every 
one  to  two  checkouts. 

Beyond  cost  savings,  the  system  also 
offers  the  promise  of  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  Increasingly,  custMoer  service  in 
supermarkets  is  becxmiing  a  Ug  differen¬ 
tiator  in  a  COTipetitive  industry.  By  to  the 
most  important  factor  is  effident,  speedy 
checkout. 

Customers  seem  to  think  that  auto¬ 
mated  checkout  machines  work.  Indepen¬ 
dent  research  found  that  more  than  half  erf 
thb  users  surveyed  said  that  the  systems 
were  "much  toter"  than  coiventional 


checkouts;  two-thirds  {nefored  the  auto¬ 
mated  cho:kout  machine  to  a  conventioi- 
al  checkout,  perceived  self-scanning  as  an 
additioial  service  (rffered  by  the  store, 
thought  overall  service  was  better  than  in 
stcHes  without  automated  checkout  and 
thought  their  overall  checkout  time  was 
^orterthan  priw  to  the  installatioD  of  the 
machines^  In  additkm,  five-sbeths  of  the 
re^Modents  labeled  the  automated 
£beckout  machines  as  easy  to  use. 

Why  does  this  high-tech  system  cause 
a  perceived  improvement  in  a  k>w-tech 
area  such  as  custmner  service?  In  general, 
it  is  because  custmners  judge  sovice 
quality  perceptually,  not  quantitatively. 
'Htere  are  four  possible  reasons  for  this 
p«c^>tion. 

First,  autoscannii^  responds  to  shop¬ 


pers'  No.  1  complaint:  waiting  in  line. 
Automatic  checkout  machine-equipped 
lines  are  always  open,  regardless  of  the 
nunrfier  of  checkout  operators  working  at 
the  time.  (The  actual  time  spent  scanning 
is  longer,  however.)  Customers  do  not 
erate  the  scanning  system  as  fast  as 
trained  onikyyees.  But  the  longer  real 
time  does  not  affea  their  perception  of 
faster  checkout 

Second,  customers  perceive  autoscan- 
ning  as  more  accurate  than  staff-operated 
sranning  systems.  As  they  scan,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  see  the  item  listed  with  its 
price  on  the  video  scr^  and  then  verify 
itsaccuracy. 

Third,  customer  research  indicates 
that  automatic  checkout  machines  are 
readily  accepted  across  demographic 


Us  the  best  pan  Which  means  if  you  want  the  most  out  of  your  laset  printer,  make  sure  it  has 
PostScript  software  from  Adobe  Systems  inside  it  Whether  you  depend  on  lines  that  rotate  or  lines 
that  communicate.  PosiScnpi  pnnters  are  a  real  treat.  So  call  Adobe*  at  l'800-95?-6300. 


Dept  1 27,  for  the  complete  list  Simply  stated,  they  can't  be  topped 


POSTSCRIPT 

From  Adobe  Systems 


The  Best  Pan  Of  A  User  Printer. 


Self-serve 

success 


What  makes  aome  seff- 
service  systems  be¬ 
come  part  of  everyday 
Iffe  qidddy,  wtde  otb- 
en  never  teem  more 
rinn  eipenaive,  awkward  man- 
strosities? 

•  A  peroeptkn  d  benefit.  Cua- 
tomen  are  wiffiog  to  operate  a 
transaction  processing  system  if 
they  perceive  a  benefit  greater  than 
the  eSact  of  doing  it  themaelves. 
Prodigy  may  not  dnrten  delivery 
time,  but  customers  may  sdD  view  it 
asasalesakLlftnnaactiooprooeaa- 
ing  does  not  ^ipeal  to  some  buyers’ 
purchaae  criteria  m  a  meanksgful 
way,  it  may  wefl  fail  to  gain  accep¬ 
tance. 

•  R^ad  rcaponae  and  a  in- 

terCaoe.  Hi^  bandwidth  is  key 
here.  Draiwartinn  speeds  —  and 
thus  satisfactioo  —  are  affected  by 
commumcatioos  between  the  ens- 
tomer's  input  device  and  the  teat  of 
the  transacrional  system.  v 

bandwidth  aSows  for  both 
rapid  response  time  and  the  uae  of  a 
user-frie^  gr^ihical  or  video  in¬ 
tertoe,  so^  as  the  one  currently 
found  m  Cbeckrobot’s  ACM  Sf9- 

t0tn 

There  are  limitations,  tho«^ 
Proifigy’s  user  interface  certainly 
yidds  much  higher  bandwidth  than 
text-oriestd  videotex  systems, 
whidi  have  toed  poorly  in  the  past, 
yet  Prodigy  stiD  cannot  oonipete 
with  the  bi^hbaodwidtb  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  glHzy.  live  display  of  mer- 
in  a  store  or  even  with 
tdevisioo  adverttomenta. 

•  Eaae<rfaBe.6eyondagoodiD- 
teifoce,  ease  of  use  also  depends  on 
the  complexity  of  informition  ex- 
damged  between  the  customer  ind 
the  transaction  procesring  system. 
For  exanqde,  when  a  custoifgr 

wants  cash,  be  deddea  to  withdraw 
an  amount  —  say  $50  <—*  and  tells 
tfaeATM. 

Compare  this  with  a  novice  or- 
derto  *  fly-fishing  rod  through 
Prodigy.  A  good  salesperson  would 
know  that  ceitrio  rods  are  smtable 
for  saltwater  fialuDg.  others  for  riv¬ 
er  fidnng  and  stffl  others  for  take 
fiahing.  If  file  customer  is  not 
prompted  for  specific  retire¬ 
ments,  he  could  wd  end  up  with  the 
wrong  rod. 

•  Native  inteOigeoce.  BuOt-in  ar¬ 
tificial  intefigence  or  other 
"smart"  capahffitifa  can  make  adf- 
service  systems  mace  uadul,  be¬ 
cause  sudi  systems  can  aid  in  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  cootlex  information 
between  the  customer  and  the  sys¬ 
tem.  For  example,  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  deviPtors,  Otis  Elevatar 
Co.,  provides  its  natomers  with 
PCs  and  the  required  software  to 
guide  them  in  sdecting.  ordering 
and  adiediihag  the  construction  of 
devatorv 
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imes  0^  age,  sex  or  income. 

If  the  financial  benefits  of  ACM  System 
are  firmly  established,  autoscanning  may 
become  a  ^mibar  everyday  part  of  life  — 
just  like  ATMs. 

Prodlgyi  A  promising  infont 

Prodigy  Services,  a  joint  venturocmnbin- 
ing  IBM's  tecfanoiogical  expertise  and 
Sears'  retailing  expertise,  offers  PC  own¬ 
ers  an  “oo-fine  electroaic  maU  of  informa- 
tioo  and  shopping  services.”  Operating 
from  teiephooe  networks  connecting  22 
mioicomputer  centers  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Prodigy  provides  shopping,  banidng. 
news  and  database  access  to  an  estimated 
1 60.000  subscribers. 

Protfigy’s  launch  in  October  1988  was 
greeted'  with  skepticism  because  of  the 
earlier  bihires  of  similar  ventures.  In  par¬ 
ticular.  borne  bankiog  services  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  widely  accepted  when  they 
first  became  available  in  the  mid-1980s. 
But  earlier  technology  was  not  user- 
friendly.  and  applications  were  not  geared 
to  the  mass  asrket.  Thus,  those  systems 
disappeared. 

I^othgy  foces  stiff  coropetitioo.  Not 
only  milbon  computer  owners  sub- 

New  ideas  for 
self-serrice 

Several  promnmg  technol¬ 
ogies  are  emerging  that 
wfl  allow  customers  to 
hande  more  of  the  order¬ 
ing  bivden: 

MoltiiBeffb.  A  host  of  devices 
now  comiBg  to  market  win  tianamit 
video,  voice  and  even  three -dmen- 
snoal  pictures  to  poCeoCial  custom¬ 
ers.  For  exampif.  a  real  estate  of¬ 
fice  *****  sunolate  a  walk  a 

houne.  or  an  architect  can  superim- 
poae  a  home  or  garden  addition  to 
an  existing  property. 

Autcmatic  ef—nmg  de- 
vieen.  In  a  hfiten.  haly,  bank,  for 

mwaanfU  a  CUStOnUT  CID  StSCfc  fa» 

UA  faOi  in  a  device  that  returns 
fire  and  an  itemised  record  of  the 
transnftinfi  The  device  handles  16 
different  currencies.  And  the  scan¬ 
ner  reportedly  does  a  much  better 
job  that  the  human  eye  of  detecting 
cougerfekfads. 

Voice  meognitina.  Lake  optical 
scanning,  this  ■  another  powerful 
option,  h  works  on  the  premiae  that 
moat  people  are  more  cnnifortahlf 
speaking  than  keying  or  typing.  A 
Usm  working  appficatkiiis  are  in  the 
fidd,  and  research  contaniest  One 
qratem  esqdoys  a  difo  in  an  ATM 
card  that  w3l  verify  the  voice  of  the 
canfiiolder.  This  can-be  considfred 
a  “voice  priac”  and  offers  voice 
withdrawals  st.opposed  to  the  om- 
rent  method  of  using  a  key  pad. 
Handwriting  ■**^*'^«»i**" 

I  Akin  to  scanning  are  ma-  I 

\  chines  that  can  read  prhned  writ¬ 
ing.  Tbeh  use  wmdd  aDow  office 
workers  and  customers  to  ncori 
informatkn  in  the  same  way  they  al¬ 
ways  have  —  by  fiDiog  in  Ufo  blanks 
and  checking  off  boxes.  The  poten- 
I  tial  also  exists  for  processing  band- 
'  writiag  in.  foreigD  languages  with 
automatic  translstiatL 


scribe  to  similar  systems  such  as  Compu¬ 
Serve.  but  telepb^  oxnpanies  are  also 
starting  information  ventures  of  tbeir 
own.  However,  according  to  Sears  Chair¬ 
man  Edward  Brennan,  Prodigy's  edge  is 
that  it  is  broader  and  less 
expensive  than  its  compet¬ 
itors. 

To  meet  mass-markft 
a;^>eal.  Prodigy  is  menu- 
driven  and  fiiendly  and 
costs  $9.95  per  month  for 
unlimited  use.  Subscribers 
can  order  from  Sears.  J.C. 

Bmney  Co.  and  45  other 
direct-mail  retailers.  They 
can  also  bank  with  more  than  a  dozen  affil¬ 
iates.  including  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Corp.,  and  make  plane  reservations 


through  American  Airline's  Sabre  sys¬ 
tem.  A  wide  range  of  news,  financial  and 
entertainment  sources  are  also  available. 

The  deliberate  mass  nature  of  Prodi¬ 
gy’s  marketing  appeal  has  another  advan¬ 
tage;  It  provides  an  attrac¬ 
tive  advertising  medium. 
Almost  200  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  American  Express 
Co.  and  J.C.  ftnney,  pay 
Prodigy  every  time  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  accessed,  a 
lead  is  generated  or  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  sold. 

Edward  ftpes,  Prodi¬ 
gy's  chief  executive,  says 
he  doesn’t  expect  Prodigy  to  break  even 
for  another  few  years.  However,  IBM  and 
Sears  say  they  consider  Prodigy  a  long¬ 


term  project.  If  Prodigy  continues  to  up¬ 
grade  its  electroaic  package  for  a  growing 
market,  it  could  change  bow  Americans 
acquire  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Letting  the  custcxner  do  transaction 
processing  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  driven  by  such 
factors  as  population  demographics  and 
industry  competition. 

As  with  the  introduction  of  any  new 
technology,  some  will  fail,  and  some  will 
succeed.  Technological  improvements  in 
computing  hardware  and  software  and  in 
the  telecmnmunications  infrastructure 
will  allow  for  the  introduction  of  new  cus¬ 
tomer-driven  systems.  The  successful 
<me$  win  provide  a  perceived  benefit  to 
customers  by  convincing  them,  as  Tom 
Sawyer  did,  that  “it’sa  privilege."  • 


Hand  Ftehcrty 


We  Wrote  The  Book 
Appreciate  Microsoft 


rntmom  sysTEusfttomrESMiMN~ 


PC,yougetV 
premstaned  plus  a  free  Microsoft 
Mouse.  Giving  your  Windows  applica¬ 
tions  a  common  look,  so  you  can  pick 
up  new  applications  easily.  Almost 


And,  you  get  something  more . 
Manufacturers^  rebates  ctf  up  to  $450 
on  today’s  most  advanced  serftware 


catwns  dwdnse.  P 
yet  easy  to  leani  and  use. 


designed  for  Windows  v30.  Everything 
from  Aldus*  PawMaker'”  to  Mkaosrft 
Wad'"  for  Winefows. 

Purchase  a  Qualifying  Zenith  Data 
Systems  hard  drive  dea^  PC  today 
And  receive  up  to  $450 in  rebates.  But  f 
hurry,  thk  offer  is  good  for  purchases  '  . 
made  throu^  Se^ember  28, 1990L 
For  more  innaonsiion  and  the  name  (rf 
your  nearest  Medallion  Reseller,  call 
1.80(^523-9393. 
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What’s  up  and  coming  in  self-service 


The  United  States  Postal  Service  has 
completed  installation  of  its  new  Fax- 
mail  networlc  The  self-service  system  is 
offered  in  263  post  office  lobbies  around 
tbe  country.  Tenninals  are  owned  and 
maintained  by  Holelecopy,  Inc.,  a  Miami- 
based  company  with  the  world's  largest 
public-access  facsimile  network. 

Aimed  at  small  business  and  residential 

customers,  the  service  has  be«i  well  re¬ 
ceive,  pokal  officials  say.  Optional  ser¬ 
vices  include  confidential  store-and-for- 
ward  and  mailbox  features,  typing  of 
handwritten  documeiUs.  translation  into 
14  languages,  typing  from  dictation,  tax¬ 


ing  to  multiple  locations  with  a  single  call, 
desktop  publishing  and  fax-to-tclex  ser¬ 
vice. 

Fajonail  terminab  accept  most  major 
credit  cards  and  send  and  receive  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  intemauonal  fax  messages. 
Domestic  service,  including  any  long-dis¬ 
tance  phone  charges,  costs  $8.50  for 
three  minutes  (five  to  six  pages)  and 
$  1 .50  for  each  additional  minute. 

International  messages  cost  $8.50 
plus  $2.50  per  additional  minute,  regard¬ 
less  of  destination. 

• 

IBM  and  Delphi  Technology  an¬ 


nounced  an  agreement  to  develop  auto¬ 
mated  photo  machines. 

Delphi,  an  Atlania^Msed  pho¬ 
to  i^ocessing  company,  will 
design  the  automated  photo 
madnne  interactive  multime¬ 
dia  merchandising  kiosk.  IBM 
will  manufacture  the  units  at 
its  fac^ty  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Tte  companies  say  that 
the  machines  will  provide 
consumers  with  a  convenient  way  to  pro¬ 
cess  thdr  i^kotographic  film.Thesclf-scr- 
vice  will  feature  touch  screens  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  easily  process  their  orders. 


Kiosks  win  be  located  in  high-traffic  coo- 
sumer  locatkms  such  as  siq)ermarfcets, 
large  office  iMiikiipp  and  atas-maiket  re¬ 
tailers  and  will  be  available  24  hours  aday. 
seven  days  a  week.  Film  wOl  be  sent  twice 
daily  to  Dd^’s  processing 
and  distribution  centers  and 
returned  to  the  kiosk  over- 
ni^t  Payment  can  be  made 
with  cash,  check  or  credit 
card. 

The  initial  system  w31  use 
IBM  Personal  Systein/2s  and 
IBM  imiltiinedia  technology. 
Tbe  machines  were  also  de¬ 
signed  to  dispense  product  procnotkinal 
coupons  for  supermarkets  and  other  mer- 
chandisefs.  Shipments  will  begin  in  the 
fall  to  select^  supermarkets  in  the 
Southeastern  sutes. 


On  How  Tb  FuUy 
Windows  Vfersion  3.0. 


Workers  at  tbe  Krmft  Geoerel  Foods 
group  factory  in  Banbury.  UK  are  the 
first  in  Britain  to  collect  their  weekly 
wages  from  a  workplnce  cash  diqieiie- 
cr.  The  PC-based  service  leu  some  ^ 
workers  collect  their  money  at  any  time 
on  payday.  Employees  insert  a  qiead 
pia«rir  card  into  an  ornate  ATM  at  their 
workplace  on  payday  to  withdraw  their 
cash.  The  system  was  developed  by  NCR 
Ltd.  Kraft  offidab  say  that  wage  savings 
and  productivity  improvements  will  save 
the  firm  approximately  10,000  pounds 
per  year. 

• 

Self-eovke  bank  machiaea  on  three 
were  linked  recently  for  the 

j  first  tone.  Customers  of  Msdland  Bank. 

I  Hong  Kong  Bank  and  Marine  Mad- 
land  Bank  now  can  withdraw  cash  and 
inQuuies  from  ATMs  ID  the 

U.S..  UK  Hong  Kong  and  China.  A  typical 
transaction  10  seconds.  Plans  are 
for  the  network  to  be  extended  later  this 
year  to  Oman.  Qatar,  tbe  United  Arab 
Emirates,  Bahrain,  the  Philippines.  Bru¬ 
nei  and  Thailand. 

• 

Philadelphia  Natioiial  Bank  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  tested  s  smart  hanking  as^ 
tem  that  can  read  checks,  qilit  6efo^ 
and  give  exact  change,  mcknkng  coins. 

The  bank  uses  a  proAict  called  MAC  Icon 

Services,  developed  by  Core  States  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corp.  Ten  banking  organiatkms 
have  already  signed  19  to  participate  as 
charter  members.  On-tine  service  is  act 
for  next  year. 

• 

Pick  n' Save  grocery  stores  in  suburban 

Milwaukee  have  insUHed  a  aelf<beck- 
out  syatem  developed  by  Checkrobot, 
!nr_  in  Deerfield.  Fla. 

Several  Eurofra  companies  are  ^ 
experimenting  with  simflar  technologies. 
Nbedoef.  Inc.  in  West  Germany  is  now 
testing  a  similar  system  in  Spain. 

However,  these  systems  don't  always 
mflk^  k  big.  After  a  trial  period.  Kroger 
Co.  in  Atlanta  dropped  the  Checkrobot 
system  in  two  suburl^  stores.  Company 
offy-iau  said  tbe  system  was  too  imper¬ 
sonal. 

• 

Diebold  and  IBM  say  that  a  new  joint 
self-service  banking  venture  will  focus  on 
apptication  systems  and  hardware  for 
ATMs.  Also  ptanned  are  information 
stations  that  provide  customers  with  fi¬ 
nancial  mformation  on  their  accounts.  Fi¬ 
nal  approval  of  the  deal,  announced  in 

July,  B  expected  bter  this  year.  The  pr^ 

new  joint  venture  wiB  be  b^aed  in 
Canton.  Ohio.  • 
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HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 

MACINTOSH-TO-  HOW  AVATAR  SEES  IT. 

MAINFRAME  CONNECTION. 


When  it  comes  to  system  Integra* 
tion,  you  cion’t  have  to  trcar  the 
Mac  differently  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network.  Intro¬ 
ducing  the'  MacMainFrame 
Series,  the  broadest  range  of 
Mactntosh-tc-mainframe  con- 
‘necrivity  options  available. 

MORE  CHOICES. 

MORE  SOLUTIONS. 

Now.  in  an  integrated  set  of  solu¬ 
tions.  local  or -remote  Mac  users 
in  Token  Ring,  SDLC  or  coajc 
environments  can  tap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user's  desktop-more  powerfuj. 

MacMainFrame  distributes 
terminal  emulation,  file  transfer, 
printer  emulation  and  mainframe 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it’s  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible,  EtherTalk,  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  top. 

For  customization,  there’s 
Avatar’s  Programmer’s  Toolkit,  a 
fidl  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS. 
IBM’s  electronic  mail  system. 

THE  MacMainFrame 
DIFFERENCE. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframe 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


Maantosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 
WE  SEE.  Service. 

With  eight  years  of  experience, 
Avatar  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
called  responsiveness.  You  set, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists,  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments,.  Which  means  we  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  .solutions 
for  Token  Ring,  SDLC,  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gateway. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  we  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow.  Avatar  can  help  you  sec  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 


65  South  Street.  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 
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NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Buy . . . 

New  York-based  American 
Express  Co.  last  week  final¬ 
ized  its  stock-swap  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Burlington,  Mass.- 
based  database  maker 
Epsilon  Data  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.  Valued  at  ap- 
proxiinately  $53  million,  the 
deal  gives  American  Ex¬ 
press  a  proprietary  database  ‘ 
management  software  and 
services  line  that  claims  to  let 
users  target  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  customers  and  then 
analyze  the  input.  While  Ep^ 
silon  win  operate  as  part  of  its 
new  parent's  direct  market¬ 
ing  group,  however,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  apparently  will  not 
be  left  witb^t  it;  the  current 
headquarters  will  be  re¬ 
tained. 


Buy... 

Miorocomputer  connectiv¬ 
ity  products  vendor  Micro- 
corn,  Inc.  made  a  major 
move  on  the  Apple  Computer, 
Inc,  Macintosh  market  with 
last  week’s  purchase  (rf  Ist 
Aid  Development,  Inc.’s 
Macintosh-oriented  disk  re¬ 
covery  software  line  and  re¬ 
lated  assets.  Terms  oi  the 
transaction,  other  than  that 
it  was  ctmsummated  with 
cash  and  license  fees,  were 
not  released  by  either  compa¬ 
ny.  . 

More  national  brie/s  on  page  84 


Compaq  spells  10  years  of  success 

Less  innovation  in  overpopulated  desktop  arena  calls  for  etnphasts  on  high  end 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 
cwstwp 

Despite  ravenous  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  desolate  domestic 
market,  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  company  in  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  hisw  has  hardly  k»t 
a  step  as  it  ai^noaches  the  close  of  its 
first  decade.  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
has  molded  and  maintain^  a  reputa- 
tko  for  technological  innovation,  ro¬ 
bust  financials  and  gauging  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  users'  needs,  observers  sakL 
Yet  some  of  the  Houston-based 
firm’s  stroQgest  pillars  —  its  pro(kict 
innovation,  high  margins  and  gangbi^ 
ter  European  growth  —  seem  to  be  in- 
creasin^y  wobbly,  analysts  added. 

Compaq’s  products  seem  to  create 
an  indelible  perceptioo  of  {xemhim 
quality  in  the  minds  of  users.  'This  is  an 
invaluaUe  reputation  for  a  tecfancriogy 
that  boils  down  to  an  IBM  Bersonal 
Computer  clone.  "We  view  them  as 
more  of  a  premhim  PC,  and  we  pay  a 
premium  price  for  them  as  we  would 
for  an  IBM  computer."  said  Scott  No- 
vogoratz.  director  of  MIS  at  Physi¬ 
cians  Plus  Medical  Group  in  Madison. 
Ws. 

"Everybody  I’ve  talked  to  (who’s] 
used  their  products  has  been  happy 
with  them,’’  added  Melvin  Boyer,  di¬ 
rector  (A  MIS  at  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corp.  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Compaq  prides  itself  on  having  a 
broad,  sobd  produa  spectrum.  In  the 
fastest-selling  PC  market  today  —  In¬ 
tel  Corp-  803S6SX-based  boxes  — 
Compaq  is  well-positioDed  with  a  low- 
end ,  midrange,  high-end  and  laptop  en¬ 
try  all  based  on  the  dttp. 

"There’s  not  a  computer  you  could 
ask  {(X  that  Compaq  does  not  have," 
said  JoeAnn  Stahd.  an  analyst  at 


Compaq  armed  to  &ce 
IBM  on  many  finonts 

Compaq  has  a  more/maiout  product  line 
than  IBM  in  microcomputer  segments 


1  ’  -y  1 

Portables 

8  1 

286  (stadonary) 

1  2 

386SX  (statknary) 

3  2 

386  (.IMioiuiry) 

4  2 

486  (Madoiury) 

2  1 

MukiprocceBor 

2  0 

(Number  of  prodoci  lifin  cvToi))' Id  productiM) 

CWCtetOoKMlMir 


Storeboard/Computer  IntelligeDce  in 
Dallas. 

The  same  couk)  not  be  said  of  Com¬ 
paq’s  No.  1  rival.  PC  market  leader 
IBM,  which  conqiicuously  )ade&  a  lap¬ 
top  computer  or  SS-MHz  Intel  80386- 
based  PC.  "There's  no  doubt  that 
Compaq’s  been  more  nimble  than  IBM 
in  tbe  product  devekqanent  side,"  said 
Eric  Zimits.  an  ana^  at  Rauscher 
Pierce  Redoes  in  Dallas. 

Di»pite  Compaq’s  past  success,  it  is 
becoming  increasin^y  difficult  to  inno¬ 
vate  in  the  overpopulated  desktop 
DOS  arena,  analysts  said.  "It’s  hard  to 
differentiate  your  product  if  you’re 
running  tbe  same  operating  system 
that  everybody  else  is  running."  said 
Michael  Goul^,  a  vice-presidefit  at 


Open  Systems  Advisor,  a  newsletter 
and  consulting  firm  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  “It’s  becoming  a  lot  tou^ier." 

Consequently,  tbe  bulk  of  Compaq’s 
researdi  has  gone  toward  pushing  the 
high  end  ever  tugber.  Tte  firm  was 
among  tbe  first  to  market  with  multi¬ 
processor  systems  and  desktop  ma¬ 
chines  based  on  Intel’s  I486  ch^. 
Though  the  market  for  these  power- 

mongers  has  not  yet  fuDy  bkMmed.  tbe 

fTiarhin*^  promise  hi^oiar^  re¬ 
wards. 

Tbe  multiprocessor  Systempro  has 
generally  been  regarded  by  observers 
as  a  slow  seller.  However,  "it’s  a  very 
high-margin  hem,"  noted  WO]  Fastie, 
erfitor  of  the  "Fastie  Rqxvt."  a  tedn 
ncdogy  new^etter  pubhabed  in  Balti¬ 
more.  "If  Compaq  feh  tb^  would  be 
able  to  seO  just  75,000  Systempros, 
tb^d  be  jumping  for  joy . " 

Top-of-tbe^ioe  boxes  aside.  Com¬ 
paq's  stubborn  premium  prices  finaOy 
seemed  to  suoaimb  to  cooqtetitive 
pressure  tfab  year.  In  May ,  the  firm  in¬ 
troduced  relatively  cut-^nte  modris  for 
use  as  network  nodes.  Earlier  this 
month,  h  lowered  the  cost  of  its  mar¬ 
ket-leading  LTE  notebook  PC  for  the 
first  time  (CW,  Aug.  6). 

Compaq  co-founder  and  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  Rod  Canton  confirmed  an¬ 
alysts’ expectations  that  tbe  cost  caph- 
i^tkm  win  continue  (see  story  page 
82).  'This  should  sit  weQ  with  users 
wIm  appreciate  tbe  quality  they  per¬ 
ceive  in  Compaq  PCs  but  are  loath  to 
pay  the  premium.  "Right  now,  we're 
often  substhuting  dooes  for  either  a 
Conqaq  or  IBM  because  budgetary 
contraints  don’t  allow  us  to  buy  the 
premium  product."  Novogoratz  aid. 

Despite  the  recent  pricing  machina- 

tioQs  and  prolific  rollout  schedule. 

Continued  on  page  82 


MFOMARTROM 
APPIE  TO  XEROX. 

INFOMART  is  where  vou  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communicatioas 
technologv-.  From  more  than  100  companies  like  Apple,  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T,  EDS, 
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Compaq  won’t  be  resting  on  its  laurels 


Compaq  Computer  Corp.  oh 
founder  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Rod  Canion  recenUy 
spoke  mitk  Cooputenvorid  Se¬ 
nior  Writer  Rickurd  Pastore 
concerning  lower  prices,  stow 
high-end  sales,  the  health  the 
Eurot^n  market  and  new 
fronfiers for  the  firm. 

Wky  is  Compoq  obi*  to  leg 

gvWFin  qiiq 

wwriiftaiii  Hs  loadorship  po» 
sMeo  in  this  incredMy 
coingsMtUs  and  slowing 
morkot? 

The  biggest  reason  is  our  otter- 
national  busmess.  The  smaD  in- 
vestment  we  made  in  Europe  in 
1 984  has  really  come  back  to  pay 
haadsome  rewards.  In  the  UK. 
we  probably  have  our  stnxigest 
mailMt  sh^  positkm  cf  any- 
where  in  the  woid. 

Analysts  say  thoro  ore 
ooHy  warning  signs  tiiot 


Europe  may  bo  ontoring  a 
morkot  slowdown.  WMi 
more  than  balf  of  its  rovo> 
nuo  coming  from  Europe, 
hew  will  Compoq  bo  of* 
foctodt 

At  smne  pt^  we  have  to  e]q)ect 
the  European  market  to  slow 
down,  but  1  think  it  is  premature 


to  expect  it  in  the  near  future. 
It’s  going  to  be  at  least  another 
couple  (rf  years. 

Whore  will  Compaq  turn  if 
ond  when  the  Europeon 
slowdown  does  occur? 

There  are  two  other  very  impor¬ 
tant  maikets.  The  first  is  East¬ 


ern  Europe.  We’ve  got  an  early 
start  there  with  dealers  open  in 
several  of  the  countries.  ^  also 
see  this  decade  as  the  time  to 
make  a  strong  effort  in  Japan. 
Those  [markets]  will  happen  in 
the  next  five  or  six  years. 

Beyond  that,  tire’s  no  way 
that  the  less-developed'  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  increase  ^eir  use  <A 
computers;  otherwise,  they  will 
fall  hopelessly  behind  the  rest  of 


the  world.  There  will  be  an  accel- 
eratkm  of  those  markets  for 
(^miniters  sometime  this  de¬ 
cade. 

Hovu  you  givon  up  on  tho 
U.S.  mofkot? 

We  still  see  the  U.S.  market  as 
(Bering  a  lot  oi^rtunity. 
Prom  a  new  product  standpoint, 
we  are  very  well  positioned  to 
gain  some  s^e  in  the  latter  part 


FROM  PAGE  81 

Compaq’s  U.S.  sales  itKxeased 
only  2%  last  quarter.  However, 
its  international  markets  grew 
42%.  Compaq’s  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  now  account  for  more  than 
half  of  its  total  revenue.  But 
while  high  growth  in  Europe  has- 
shield^l  the  firm  from  the  iiKtti- 
bund  effects  of  the  (kxnestic 
slurop,  it  also  renders  the  firm 
subj^  to  the  seasonal  vagaries 
of  the  European  markets. 

“If  Compaq  is  still  not  show¬ 
ing  any  groWth  domestically  and 
they  get  hit  by  a  fi<^<annai  effect 
pn  Europe],  they  could  have  a 
sloppy  tfaiH  quarter,*’  Zimits 
warn^ 

Even  more  cause  for  CMtcem 
is  the  indication  that  Eurt^  may 
be  coctting  off.  “Now  tbm  are 
some  spot  signs  of  weakness  in 
Europe  in  the  other  hardware 
segments,”  said  fim  Rifner,  an 
anafyst  at  William  K.  Woodruff  & 
Co.  in  Dallas.  “Growth  rates  are 
slowing  down;  people  are  a  little 
mcttenerv<Ms.” 

Demand  for  PCs  in  Europe  is 
expected  to  be  down  overall  by 
16%  this  year  over  last,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IDC  Europe  in  London. 
C<xnpaq's  growth  last  quarter 
was  down  14%  ffom  an  incredi- 
bie  rate  ol  56%  in  1988.  Apple 
Europe,  which  is  ranked  No.  3  in 
Eurc^  behind  IBM  and  C<»d- 
paq,  saw  a  growth  ratedecline  of 
9%  last  quarter  over  last  vear 
[CW.Aug.61. 

While  Ompaq  searches  for 
new  geographic  markets  in  an- 
ticipatKMi  of  a  European  slow¬ 
down.  the  firm  will  continue  to 
do  what  it  does  best:  "Keep  their 
finger  right  on  the  pulse  of  tiie 
maritet,”  Zimits  s^.  "They 
know  exactly  what  the  buyers 
want  and  whai  tbe  end  users  are 
looking  for  in  a  system.  ” 


InThe  Complex  W)rld  Of 
ASimple,  Practical 
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of  this  year  in  the  U.S. 

Bwt  competition  from  clone 
vendors  in  the  Ul$.  seems 
keener  thon  ever.  Aren't 
they  taking  morket  shore 
owoy  from  Compaq? 

When  Compaq  enters  a  market 
and  gains  a  strong  lead,  it's  really 
hard  to  make  an  impact  on  us. 
Because  (rf  bur  higher  p^or- 
mance,  positioning  ^  typically 


higher  pricing,  these  kinds  U 
companies  normally  impact  IBM 
b^ore  they  impact  Compaq. 

Still,  there  hove  been  signs 
that  Compaq  is  pricing 
more  aggressively.  Is  thot 
a  direct  response  to  yoor 
competition? 

That’s  one  way  of  looking  at  H. 
We're  certainly  not  going  to  lead 
on  price,  but  if  anything,  we've 


been  a  little  bit  too  unaggressive 
cm  pricing  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  As  an  overall  rule,  you're 
going  to  see  Compaq  te  a  bit 
more  competitive. 

Yoe  continue  to  heovily  In¬ 
vest  resoorch  deHors  ki 
high-end  products,  but 
some  morfcet  wotchers 
soy  thot  there  is  net  much 
demand  for  Intel  Corp. 


1486-bosed  boxes.  Are 
your  efforts  there  not 
poyingoff? 

It  wiD  take  a  couple  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  486  shows  up  as  a  chal¬ 
lenger  to  the  386.  But  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  now.  especially  when 
you  look  at  revemie.  When  we 
sell  them,  we’re  making  quite  a 
bit  of  revenue  on  each  one. 

It  doosn't  oppoor  thot 


Information  Mana^ment, 
SoMonHas  Emerged 

introducing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution 
Computer  Associates.  It's  built  around 
three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  hi^  performance  database 
management  systems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions, 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 


of  all: 


AvailabUity. 

Eveiything  you  need- everything 
you've  been  told  you  had  to  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  idational  database  technoiogy 
doesn't  need  to  Imauirer 

CA-IDMSTDBand 
CA-DAEACOM/DB*  support  mission- 
critical  applications  at  riiousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  CA's  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  ti^tly  integrated 
available.  They  include  the  industry's 
most  successful  COBOL  developinent 
environmenL  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  man.^ 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s.  youU  be  able 


to  achieve  distributed 
processing  across  the 
widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 
hardw^  platforms.  And 
Anniucnrefbr  OUT  UTuque  transpaieiuy 
7ite9c^prou(v  softvvare  Is  oiify One  of  the 

and<fW4tncts ine  '  - 

value  <ifevetyCA  CA90S  piOttCtS  thC 

ig/hw/r  joAirtoft  fremendous  investment 


you’ve  made  in  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  horn  just 
when  you  iweditAemos^^^^^ 


CJOMPUTER 

/isSOCMTES 


For  more  infonnxion  call  1-800-645-3003. 

0 1990  Computer  Associates  intemadciaal.  Inc.. 
TO  Stewart  Avenue.  Carden  City,  NY  0530-4787 


yow'va  mowog«d  la  sol 
many  SyUawiprat,  occordh 
log  to  Storoboard/Com- 
pmor  imaMganca. 

It's  gotten  some  press  that  the 
Systeopro  hasn’t  met  our  ex- 
pectations,butthat’8justootac- 
curate.  The  ^  that  you  can  find 
dealers  who  say  they  can’t  seO  it 
shouldn’t  be  a  surprise  to  any¬ 
body.  We  never  expected  aD 
dealers  to  sefl  it 

Compaq  Is  o  radically  dtf- 
foront  cotnpowy  them  h 
wos  In  1985.  Whoro  do 
yoo  oxpoct  It  to  bo  fivo 
yoors  from  today? 

Whether  the  change  will  be  as 
dramatic  as  in  the  past  five  years 
is  harder  to  say.  Ihere’s  o^  so 
mudi  farther  you  can  go  in  be¬ 
coming  a  weil-known  company. 
We  don’t  have  any  kind  of  goal  to 
repface  IBM  in  fiw  years.  We’re 
going  to  do  the  same  kinds  of 
things  we’ve  been  doing. 


Firm  plans 

cost-cutting 

measures 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

eVSTATF 


National  Semiconductor  Corp. 
last  week  announced  its  ptans  to 
restructure  the  company,  seem¬ 
ingly  in  an  attempt  to  soften  the 
blow  of  lower-than-predicted 
earnings  for  its  first  quarter  end¬ 
ed  Aug.  26. 

The  company  said  it  expects 
to  take  a  one-time  charge  of 
$145  mihinn  fa  its  first  quarter; 
it  also  announced  that  it  wiD  cut 
its  work  force  by  2,000  world¬ 
wide. 

Refxganiaatioo  of  the  Santa 
Clara,  CaHf.-based  company  wiD 
also  i^ude  the  foUowfag: 

•  Closing  its  hi^-speed,  hi^- 
density  Sutic  Read  Access 
Memory  (SRAM)  chfa  manufac¬ 
turing  fatnricatkm  Une,  (voduced 
at  its  Puyallup,  %sh. .  idanL 

•  Closing  its  military  pitM^  as¬ 
sembly  and  testing  fadhty  and 
coQsoiidatfag  these  operations 
into  other  locations. 

•  Rescructurfag  the  company's 
ASIC  division  by  reducing  fa- 
vestment  fa  CMC^  gate  arrays. 

•  Reducing  the  number  of  divi- 
sioos  in  the  company  from  six  to 
four. 

The  changes  being  made  cor¬ 
relate  with  a  decrease  fa  market 
demand  for  the  SRAMs  and  "un¬ 
satisfactory  margins"  fa  the 
CMOS  gate  array  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  National  Seroicooduc- 
tor  President  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  OfBcff  Charles  Spock. 

Additional  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
structuring  include  lower  de¬ 
mand  from  the  military  and  fa- 
crease  in  priefag  pressure  in 
other  market  sectors,  Sporck 
said. 
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Timeplex  upswing  tied  to  moderation 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CWSTMPr 

The  cautious,  aiiddie-<tf-tbe-n»d  course 
often  proves  the  safest,  particularly  when 
your  industry  niche  is  suffering  a  down¬ 
turn.  Such  is  the  lesson  that  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  recent  financial  upsets  in  the 
T1  switch  industry. 

Shortly  after  its  festy  young  competi¬ 
tors.  Network  Equipment  Technologies, 
Inc.  (NED  and  Newbridge  Networks, 
loc.,  rqwrted  dismal  second-quarter  per- 
formuices.  staid  old  Tnneplex,  Inc.  —  a 
subsidiary  of  Unisys  Corp.  —  announced 
revenue  increases  of  20%  to  25%  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1 989. 

This  is  a  real  tumarouxMl  compared 
with  dominam  industry  trends  of  a  year 
ago.  At  that  tinK.  hi^Hend  switch  vendor 
NET  was  seriously  chaOenging  Time- 
plea's  poditioa  as  the  dominant  T1  switch 
vender,  while  Newbridge  chomped  the 
firm’s  hmefa  at  the  low  end.  Timeplex  was 
losing  its  customers’  omfidence  through 
shipment  delays  of  a  year  of  mom  in  its 
high-end  Link/lOO  mi^fdexer  and  Time- 
view  integrated  network  management 
system  Ines. 

During  the  first  two  quarters  of  1990, 
however.  Tiinq4ex  appmntly  got  its  act 
together  in  several  respects.  By  finally 
shippiDg  the  key  products,  the  vendor 
was  able  to  both  satisfy  a  pent-up  user  de¬ 
mand  and  compete  more  effectively  to 
new  accounts,  according  to  President 
Dewaine  L  Osman.  “We’ve  just  had  our 
best  two  quarters  in  teiins  of  new  account 
type  of  activity,*’ Osman  said. 

In  addition.  Ttmeplex  and  Unisys  have 
finafly  put  together  an  aggressive  co-mar¬ 
keting  strategy,  be  said.  Timeplex  ex¬ 
pects  1 0%  to  20%  of  i  ts  revenue  dollars  to 
come  from  sales  to  Unisys  customers 

NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Bye-Bye 

in  the  latest  chapter  of  the  Stardent 
Wars  saga.  Stardent  Computer’s 
shareholders  held  a  special  meeting 
last  week  and  voted  to  remove  co~ 
founders  and  foiiner  executives  Al> 
len  Michels  and  Matthew  Sanders  III 
from  the  board  of  directors.  Michels 
and  Sanders  recently  filed  a  lawsuit 
accusing  Stardent  investor/partner 
Kubota  technology  theft. 


within  the  next  year,  be 
added.  Previously,  sales  to 
the  Unisys  customer  base 
have  been  “a  tricUe,"  Os¬ 
man  said. 

Another  key  factor  in 
Ttmqdex’s  comeback  has 
been  its  strong  interna¬ 
tional  presence,  Osman 
said.  have  distribu¬ 
tors  in  37  countries,  while 
our  competitors  don’t 
have  that  inftastnicture  in 
place,”  be  said.  Market 
growth  to  Timeplex  has 


Timwi^x  Piwsldwnt 

Dewaine  Osman  expects 
continued  revenue  growth 


been  “a  little  better  inter¬ 
nationally  than  growth  in 
the  U.S..”  be  added. 

While  admitting  some 
coocem  about  the  possible 
effect  of  a  U.S.  recession 
on  sales,  Osman  said  he 
felt  optimistic  that  he 
would  see  a  20%  increase 
in  revenue  between  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990. 

Meanwhile,  Timeplex’s 
rivals  are  being  fon^  to 
attack  the  firm  in  its  posi¬ 
tion  (rf  strength  —  the 


midrange  switch  —  because  their  own 
primary  markets  are  slowing  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  Nolle,  president  ctf 
Voorbees,  NJ.-based  coopting  firm 
CIMI  Corp.  “Both  NET  and  Newbridge 
were  successfiil  whOe  the  T1  market  was 
expanding  rapidly.  Iwt  a  difficult  ectmoroy 
has  taken  the  glitx  and  glamour  out  of  the 
Tl  market,  and  communications  manag¬ 
ers  are  getting  back  to  basics.” 

Conservative  customers  have  less  use 
for  NET  and  Newteidge’s  on 

leading-edge  technology.  Nolle  sakL  In 
contrast,  Ttmeplex,  while  keeping  up 
with  emerging  networking  developments 
such  as  fiame  relay  and  fast  packet,  “nev¬ 
er  deviated  from  its  midrange  nicbe”  and 
now  presents  a  reassuring  picture  of  sta¬ 
bility  and  dependability,  be  added. 


“That  reminds  me,  now  that  weVe  managed  to  network 
everything,  who’s  going  to  manage  our  netwenk?” 


By  and  by 

Last  week,  a  federal  bankruptcy 
judge  gave  struggling  computer  com¬ 
pany  Kaypro  Corp.  a  six-week, 
breatber  l^om  creators  seeking  to 
convert  ^  firm’s  attempt  to  reor¬ 
ganise  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Code  to  a  Chapter  7  bquida- 
tion.  Weighing  in  favor  of  the 
extension  until  Oct.  3,  said  His  Hon¬ 
or.  are  the  appointment  of  a  new  chief 
executive  officer;  sole  secured  cred¬ 
itor  Ftrptsu's  withdrawal  from  the 
pro-conversion  camp;  and  upbeat 
forecasts  for  late  summer  sales. 


Deciding  on  how  to  manage  a  net¬ 
work  with  different  devices,  systems  and 
architectures  can  be  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  company. 

.  Consider  then,  for  a  moment,  this 
bold  statement: 

No  other  company  helps  companies 
design,  set  up  and  manage  their  muhiven- 
dor  net woHts  better  than  IBM. 

Surprised? 

Then  ponder  this  as  wdL  IBM’s 

•0Vmif»a(vsim!tMemar>ark«e<niicr«Bu»eeuMK»«sCo>iyvai«r  Coerrsft  1990 iBMi 


NetView*  family  of  netwiirk  management 
software  is  unsurpassed  in  helping  you 
better  controL  mon  itor  and  automate  the 
flow  of  information  in  your  company 

Graphically  all  from  one  point. 

24  hours  a  day. 

Whether  your  equipment  is  IBM 
or  not. 

NetView  manages  OSI  systems  and 
handles  vour  voice  and  data  apfdications. 

What’s  more,  NetView  has  been 
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Hitachi’s  goodwill  campaign 
banishing  bad-boy  image 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Anyone  in  business 
knows  that  money  doesn’t  ■  talk  —  it 
screams. 

Hitachi  Ltd.’s  Masayuki  Kohama 
mi^t  understand  this  better  than  most. 

For  years,  Hitachi  has  taken  hits  from 
U.S.  congresaonai  and  corporate  heads 
alike.  The  $48  billion  maker  (rf  20,000 
products  has  been  socked  repeatedly  with 


charges  of  corporate  shenanigans  ranging 
from  allegations  of  industrial  spyi^  on 
IBM  to  dumping  semiconductors  in  the 
U.S.  and  trying  to  monopolize  the  flat- 
panel  display  market. 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  this  perception, 
Kohama  has  crafted  a  wide-ranging  U.S. 
goodwill  campaign  that  mixes  cash  with 
creativity  and  has  but  one  objective:  to 
polish  Hitachi’s  notorious  bad-toy  image. 

"A  good  deal  o(  mending  nee^  to  be 
done,”  Kohama  said  from  his  27th  floor 


offlce  overiocddng  the  dty.  “The  U.S.  is 
our  most  important  partna-;  we  need 
each  other.” 

^nce  arriving  in  the  U.S.  as  Hitachi’s 
senior  representative  in  California  four 
years  ago,  Kohama  has  wwked  long  and 
hard  donating  money,  organizing  dvk  fo¬ 
rums  arkd  striking  an  unusu^  high  pro¬ 
file  fc7  a  Japanese  executive  in  his  quest  to 
have  Hitadii  perceived  as  a  welcome 
ndgbtor. 

Kohama  has  signed  checks  for  more 
than  $3  million,  donating  money  to  San 
Frandsco  earthquake  victims,  organizing 
a  symposium  on  Cahfomia  transportation 
issues,  supplying  power  systems  to  Rose 
Bovd  parade  floats  and  even  turning  up  on 
a  ”Lou  Rawls  Parade  of  Stars”  tdethon  to 
hand  over  a  $10,000  check. 


enhanced,  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
use,  monitor  problem  alerts,  and  "talk” 
with  IBM  and  non-IBM  systems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  of  NetV  iew  to  consider. 

Like  how  it  htdps  you  better  manage 
vour  companv  s  voice  and  data  information . 

The  wav  it  cuts  down  network  costs. 

Or  how  it  enables  you  to  finally  turn 
your  network  into  the  profitable  corporate 
resource  it  was  meant  to  be. 
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Which,  all  things  considered,  can 
paint  a  pretty  picture  for  vour  company's 
future. 

lb  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  vou 
make  the  most  of  vour  network,  call  vour 
IBM  Marketing  Representative. 


Uoder  Kohama’s  guktance,  Hitachi  has 
also  sponsored  such  tony  cuiUjrai  events 
as  the  elegant  Kabuki  theater  and  coo- 
certs  by  synthesizer  artist  Kitaro  "to 
Americans  will  see  that  Japanese  are  not 
just  ctdd.  money-mad  peo^,”  he  said. 

Kohana’s  mission  is  highly  unusual  for 
a  Japanese  firm.  "In  the  U.S.  there  is  the 
sense  of  being  a  ‘good*  company  —  one 
with  both  a  cor¬ 
porate  and  soda! 
responsibility,” 
he  said. 

Such  is  not  the 
case  in  Japan,  he 
added,  where  so¬ 
cial  needs  are  the 
responsibility  of 
the  family  or 
state  and  overt 
displays  of  sdf- 
proraotioo  are 
considered  dis- 
tast^uL 

AdditiixiaUy.  charitable  donations  are 
not  tax-exempt  in  Japan.  “In  Japan,  char¬ 
ity  is  the  job  of  the  government,”  be  said. 

However,  such  cultural  reattosuneots 
are  necessary  if  Japanese  firms  are  to 
wwk  successfully  in  the  U.S.  without 
prejudice.  Kohama  said. 

To  tadcle  the  assignmett  of  improving 
its  U.S.  reputation,  Hitachi  tapped  the  28- 
year  company  veteran,  >rtx>  qwaks  fluent 
EngU^  and  has  worked  in  Beirut,  Ltoa- 
non;  New  York;  Cairo;  and  Athens. 

Ktoama’s  efforts  app^  to  be  paying 
off.  Last  month,  Hitac^  was  given  the 
prestigious  Media  Award  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hita¬ 
chi  —  the  only  foreign  firm  amo^  the 
half-dozen  booiorees  —  was  specifically 
dted  for  its  "spirit  of  inteniationa]  coop¬ 
eration.” 

"We  don’t  aim  just  for  profit.”  Kahama 
said.  "V^’re  in  this  together.  Without 
each  other,  we  can’t  survive.” 
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The  French  connection 

'  In  a  move  worth  at  least  the  prover¬ 
bial  thousand  words  on  the  shifting 
shape  of  the  computer  industry. 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  about  to 
'  relocate  its  personal  computer  group 
I  ff-omSunny^le,  Calif.,  to  Grenoble. 
France.  Heading  up  the  group  — 
more  than  half  of  whose  revenues  cur¬ 
rently  come  from  HP's  intematiooal 
operations  —  will  be  Jacques  Clay, 
former  general  manager  of  the  PC 
group's  Grenoble  division. 


PCs  OK  in  UK 

For  the  first  time,  the  value  qf  com¬ 
mercial  microcomputers  sold  in  the 
UK  last  year  accounted  for  more 
than  50%  of  total  UK  computer  sales, 
according  to  a  recent  report  in  The 
Financial  Times,  Figures  compiled 
by  Pedder  Associates,  a  consulting 
group  that  follows  the  UK  computer 
market,  showed  the  market  at  an  es¬ 
timated  $10.2  billkm,  up  12.6%  from 
the  previous  year.  Business  PC  sales, 
Pedder  said,  grew  25%  to  $5.3  bfllicxi. 
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From  the  Data  Center  to  the  Desktop 
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I  he  S  \S  SNsieni 
is  novs  at  work 
ill  88  I’ouniries. 


Why  the  W)rld  of  Business 
Relies  on  the  SAS*  S^Tstem. 


When  millions  of  records  and 
billions  in  revenue  all  ride  on 
your  data,  you  can’t  settle  for 
anything  less  than  the  world’s 
most  reliable  softwara  That’s 
why  more  than  75%  of  the  world’s 
mo^  successful  companies  — 
from  finance  to  pharmaceuticals, 
manufacturing  to  mining  — 
depend  on  the  SAS  System.  The 
II  applications  software  system. 

A  World  of  Choices 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System 
for  practically  aiQr  application 
that  involves  accessing,  manag¬ 
ing,  analyzing,  and  presenting 
data — from  shop-floor  quality 
control  to  top-floor  executive 
i  nformation  systems.  And  because 
SAS  ai^lications  run  the  same 
regardless  of  hardware,  you  have 
the  power  to  decide  where  those 


applications  belong  —  in  the  data 
center,  at  the  department  level, 
or  on  the  desktop. 

Worid-Class  Service 

The  SAS  System  is  backed  by 
expert  technical  support  and 
consulting  services,  continuous 
enhancements,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  documentation  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc. ,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software. 

See  for  yoiuoelf  why  thousands 
of  companies  turn  to  the  SAS 
System  for  their  most  strategic 
applications.  Call  us  now  at 
(919)  677-8200  and  ask  for  your 
free  Executive  Summary  and 
details  about  our  free  30-day 
software  evaluation.  In  Canada, 
call  (416)  443-9811. 


The  SAS®  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Any  Other  Software. 


fM. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  677-8200 
Fax  (919)  677-8123 


The  SAS  System  runs  on  mainframes, 
minicomputers,  wcrkstations,  anil 
personal  computers. 

Copyright  ©  1989  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Printed  inthe  USA. 


Now  you  hove  a  new  way  to  reovH 
university  and  (ollege  students 
planning  computor  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Editien 

Issue  Dnie:  Odober  3lf  1990 
Close:  September  28, 1990 


Computer 
careers 


SL-  If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 

America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 

lyyrr^mnuter  target  more  of  them  tlm  any  other 

Di  t^mpu  newspaper  or  magazine! 

careers  1 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  yoiu*  office! 

That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
j  issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  ^HS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 

1  — — - ^  you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computermrld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry  ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 


Planned  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  revision) 

•  MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  •  The  MIS  career  ladder 

•  Where  are  the  best  jobs?/What  positions  are  hot?  •  Profiles  of  acclaimed  top  level  MIS  executives 

•  Experiences  of  recent  MIS  graduates  in  their  •  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jobs  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 
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Coming  home  to  the  IS  effort 

Specialists  leaving  the  military  are  armed  with  valuable  experience 


BYCATHLEENA.DUFFY 

cwsrvE 

After  serving  a  four-year 
hitch  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  many  iofonna- 
tion  systems  spedaf- 
ista  dedde  ttot  a 
mifitary  career  is  not  for  them. 
Others  retire  from  the  service 
but  stiD  have  plenty  at  working 
yean  ahead  of  th^  How  do 
these  people  bn  m  the  job  mar¬ 
ket?  How  valuable  is  their  re¬ 
sume  in  the  corporate  IS  world, 
and  where  are  tl6y  most  hJmly 
to  find  opportunities? 

Some  military  IS  work  is  so 
—  developixig  sys¬ 
tems  that  cootnd  guns  abo^ 
naval  ships,  for  eaample  ~  that 
trying  to  transfer  it  to  civilian  life 
can  be  like  erammiDg  a  stse  10 
fbotintoa6iae4  shoe. 

But  the  bvTioa  aren't  always 
insurmountable.  Dave  Flaiu^ 
baton,  managing  director  of  the 
recruiting  firm  Source  EDP  in 
San  Fraodsco,  says  be  finds  be 
can  sometimes  translate  eipen- 
ence  with  arcane  systems  into 
terms  rdevaik  to  the  dvihan 
world. 

For  someooe  who  has  worked 
on  a  naval  artillery  system,  for 
mstance,  a  resume  mii^t  empha- 
sue  the  programming  laitguages 
that  were  involved  rather 
theappbcations. 

Programming,  however,  can 


be  different  in  the  military  be¬ 
cause  of  the  use  of  q)edahaed 
languages,  according  to  Carol 
Covin,  a  senior  systems  analy^ 
at  ElKtro-Tech  Intematiooa]  in 
Anoandale,  \b.,  and  author  <d 
The  Qmpufgr  Professionals  Job 
Guide Jof  the  WadtingUm,  D.C., 
Ana, 

Systems  ana¬ 
lysts,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  h^.  tend  to 
do  the  same  kind 
Of  work  whether 
they're  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  or  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  Co¬ 
vin  says. 

it  comes 
to  management, 
the  military  can  (vovide  its  IS 
people  with  unusually  valuable 
eaperientt. 

Smuor  officers  seeking  high- 
level  IS  posts  at  major  corpora¬ 
tions  staixl  to  gain  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  evaluating,  acquiring 
and  managing  large-scale  sys¬ 
tems,  says  Norm  Sanders,  a 
managing  director  at  executive 
search  fira  Rusadl  Reynolds  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Military  officers  also  receive 
excellent  training  in  leadership- 
that  can  be  applied  directly  to  IS 
management  in  the  corporate 
world.  Covin  says. 

The  type  of  experience  some¬ 
one  actwdly  acquires  in  the  no¬ 
tary  can  be  a  simple  matter  of 


good  fortune,  says  Jim  Marston. 
a  retired  Air  Force  colonel  and 
DOW  senior  vice-president  and 
chief  information  officer  at 
American  President  Companies 
Ltd.  Marston  said  be  fe^  he 
was  tuckyr  He  maiuged  all  the 
computers  for  a  oational  missile 
warning  network, 
which  consisted 
of  about  300  sys¬ 
tems  around  the 
world. 

"If  you're  for¬ 
tunate  and  you 
get  assigned  to 
something  that's 
interesting  and 
challenging  like  I 
did.  your  expert- 
crkeisagoodooe."  besays. 

Marstoo’s  first  job  upon  leav¬ 
ing  the  Air  Force  was  as  vice- 
president  of  data  processing  and 
communications  at  American 
Airlines,  where  he  found  his  in- 
vdvemeot  with  the  massive  Sa¬ 
bre  reservation  system  akin  to 
his  military  work. 

Tom  Gildea.  a  former  Air 
Force  captain  who  is  now  vice- 
president  of  business  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Helene  Curtis  In¬ 
dustries.  also  found  that  military 
experience  provided  an  advan- 
ta^  in  the  ajinroerdai  job  mar¬ 
ket 

Gildea  says  that  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  he  had  access  to  all 
the  best  IS  resources,  including 


top  technical  experts  and  state- 
of-the-art  IBM  equipment.  He 
found  that  the  enviromnem  fos¬ 
tered  creativity,  which  in  turn 
helped  prepare  him  for  the  more 
cost-conscious  corporate  world. 

Defense  contractors  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  natural  place  for 
former  military  personnel  to  pur¬ 


perience  in  military  information 
systems.  "It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  they're  just  out  of  luck  be¬ 
cause  the  d^ense  industry  as  a 
whole  is  ccHttracting."  Covin 
says. 

There's  an  abundance  at  op¬ 
portunities  in  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  and  systems  integrators  are 


*  HE  TYPE  OF  experience  someone 
actually  acquires  in  the  military  can  be  a 
simple  matter  of  good  fortune. 
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sue  their  careers.  Military  peo¬ 
ple  are  familiar  with  the  contrac¬ 
tors'  requirements,  and  the 
contractors  generally  need  the 
veterans'  expertise.  However, 
recent  cutbacks  in  the  U.S  de¬ 
fense  budget  mean  these  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  doing  much  hiring 
right  now. 

That  situation  can  hurt  veter¬ 
ans  whose  military  background 
leads  them  to  be  inappropriately 
typecast  as  ^leciaiists  at  de¬ 
fense-related  jobs.  "If  a  hiring 
manager  hasn't  had  any  military 
experience,  he  will  view  it  as  a 
negative  or  a  neutral  at  best," 
Flansbaum  says.  "There's  this 
‘clunkhead'  image  —  that  people 
in  the  military  don't  know  how  to 
think  on  th^  feet,  that  they 
don't  understand  the  civilian 
world." 

However,  there  are  other  in¬ 
dustries  that  provide  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  fit  for  people  with  ex¬ 


doing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
recruiting  in  the  military,  Sand¬ 
ers  says.  Governments  and  port 
or  tran^portaboo  authorities  are 
other  natural  destinations,  he 
says. 

Veterans  are  also  prised  by 
consultants  and  contractors  that 
work  for  dvUian  government 
agencies.  Covin  says.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the  government's  pro¬ 
curement  needs  as  weO  as  gov¬ 
ernment  standards  and  specif¬ 
ications. 

On  another  positive  note,  IS 
spedahsts  can  generally  expect 
to  earn  more  money  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  service  for  corporate 
w^,  espedaJly  if  they've 
served  for  a  relatively  short 
time.  "[The  military]  teo^  to  un¬ 
derpay  and  overwork  you,"  Mar¬ 
ston  says. 

Duffy  is  •  Ccmputtrmrtd  assodste 
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DISCOVER 

THE  NEW 

ARABIA 


Ancient  Arabia  is  there  the  souks,  the  city  walls  of  Riyadh, 
the  minarets.  It’s  side  by  side  with  a  gliuering  new  Arabia  Along 
with  universities,  a  modem  transportation  s>'stem.  and  some  of 
the  most  interesting  architecture  in  the  world.  Riyadh  ofTcrs 
shopping  facilities  that  rival  those  in  Western  capiul  cities  And 
there  is  the  miracle  of  the  King  Faisal  Specialist  Hospital  anti 
Research  Centre. 

With  its  focus  Or>  special  care,  this  500-bed  specialty  referral 
center  has  assembled  an  tniemaiional  suff,  the  newest  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  expertise  to  perform  open  hean  surgery  and  kidney 
and  bone  marrow  transplants 

The  health  care  professional  who  joins  this  international 
health  team  will  receive  many  benefas.  These  include  a  poten¬ 
tially  tax-free  salary,  libera)  vacation  and  holidays,  free  furnished 
housing  and  air  transportation  Using  Riyadh  as  a  jumpmg-ofT 
point,  you  can  see  sights  from  London  to  Hong  Kong  What  a 
chance  for  a  change! 

Current  openings  in  the  Computer  and  llosphal  Information 
Center  induoe: 

•  Data  Base  Admlftistratof-BS  degree,  5  years  DP  experience, 
inejuding  5  years  in  data  base  design,  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  Knowledge  of  VSE/SP,  dCS.  VSA>M.  DLl.  Sg  l/DS 

•  Manager.  Computer  Operations-AS  degree.  6  years  com¬ 
puter  operations  experience  including  2  years  as  a  supCTVisor 
Familiar  with  3090/120S,  3990.  3880.  3174.  3274.  and  V5E/SP. 
OCS,  VTAM.  VM/XA 

•  Senior  Systems  Progranuner-8S  degree:  5  years  experience 
including  2  years  in  systems  programming  Familiar  with 
uUimaie/370.  VSE/SP 

To  apply,  please  send  your  resume  with  hardware,  software 
and/or  operating  systems  expencTice  to;  Hospital  Corporation 
lotcmaUooal.  2515  Park  Plaza.  Nashville,  TN  37205.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


STEER  YOURCAREER 
IN  OUR  DIRECTION. 

Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  Boston 
Kansas  City  •  New  York  •  Albany 
Toronto  •  Ottawa 
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EVOLUTION 


NEW  WORKFORCE,  NEW  CHALLENGES 


Atttfone  Who  k  Anybody  In 
Employment  Will  Be  In  Los  Angeles 
October  10th-12th,  1990 

Attend  the  Employment  Management  Association’s  Fall 
Conference  and  discover  what  evolutionary  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  are  reshaping  America's  woHcforce  of  the 
90*s  and  how  ihey'li  affect  you  and  the  etflployment 
function. 

'Our  makers  wiD  be  die  best  in  the  business  -  from  Layne 
Longfellow.  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Human  Skills  on 
the  need  for  management  flexibility  •  to  Herb  Cohen,  one 
of  America's  top  authors  on  negotiation  skills  •  to  Kare 
Anderson.  Emmy  award  wfainmg  expert  on  motivation 
•  to  Bill  Laberis,  raitor  of  Computerworid  on  how  infor¬ 
mation  systems  are  the  critaral  element  m  business 
strategy  *  and  Ann  McLaughlin,  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  -on  national'gloM  dynamics  affecting  the 
workforce 

Workshops,  led  by  consultant  whose  hourly  rates  far 
exceed  the  registration  price,  will  keep  you  abreast  of 
trends  as  they  develop  and  new  ideas  as  th^  surface  - 
from  immyation  laws  to  wrongful  termination  studies. 
And  en|oy  the  s^ts  and  sounds  of  Los  Angeles  while 
you  network  with  America's  leading  group  of  et^oy- 
ment  professionals.  Contact  the  EMA  at  4101  Lake  Boone 
Trail,  Raleigh,  NC  27607  or  phone  (919)  787-6010. 


1990  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
Los  Angeles.  Calilornia  Oct  ICiOct  12 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  ban^g,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computerworld  Readers 
with  Experience  in  Key  Industries 
(Entire  Career) 


Jobindustry 


of  Computerworkf’B  Audionce .. 


Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting  . 

Computer  Manufacturer . 

larg<a>scale  computers . 

mMum-scale  computers . 

smaH-scaie  computers . 

personal  computers . 

technical  workstations . 

Software  Vendor . 

for  large-sdile  systems . 

for  mediunvscale . 

for  small-scale  systems . 

for  personal  computers . 

for  technical  workstations  . 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer 

VAR/deaier/retailer . 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  DP  Services  .  . 
Consulting/planning . 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 

Insurafice . 

Healthcare . 

Banking/financial  Services . 

Qoverriment  -  federal/state/k>cal  . 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 

Communications  Systems . 

Public  Utiirties . 

Transportation . 

Wholesale/retail  Trade . 

Education . 


.147.897 
.  .79.521 
..37.110 
. .  45.938 
. .  33,851 
.  .47.758 
.24.889 

.130.589 
.57.561 
.74,967 
.61.274 
.  .76.707 
.  .26.379 

.36,994 
.  .27.557 
.  .53.077 
.  .86.677 

.168,664 
.52.910 
.  .64.729 
.  .97.953 
.110.399 
.40.108 
-.28.913 
-.54.364 
-  .26.031 
.111.095 
125.184 
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To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 
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(SM)  1734700 


Looking  for 
qualified 
computer 
professionals? 

Look  no  furttier.  More  ttiat  612.000 
compoter  professionals  read  Com- 
puterwortd  every  week.  And  you 
can  reacfi  all  of  them  -  or  just  the 
ones  In  your  region  -with  a  regional 
or  national  recruitment  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Cornputerwortd's  Computer 
Career  section. 

For  more  information,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA. 
508-879-0700);  or  call  your  local 
sales  office  listed  below: 

BOSTON:  375  Cochituate  Road, 
Box  917.1,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171,  Nancy  Percivai, 
508-879-0700; 

NEW  YORK:  Mack  Center  1 ,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park, 
NJ  07662,  Valerie  Galbo,  201- 
587-0090; 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  8304  Pro¬ 
fessional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA 
22031,  Katie  Kress,  703-573- 
4115; 

CHICAGO:  10400  West  Higgins 
Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL 
60018,  Patricia  Powers,  708- 
827-4433; 

LOS  ANGELES:  18008  Sky  Park 
Circle,  Suite  145,  Inrine,  CA 
92714,  Barbara  Murphy,  714- 
250-0164; 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  18008  Sky 
Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  Barbara  Murphy,  714- 
250-0164. 
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Gtex  AHEAD 
WITH  THE  COMPANY 
THAT’S  ALREADY 
THERE. 

Keane  ii  deariy  out  m  front.  Ov  Slock  incRned  itt  vslue  218%  test  yur.  Forbsf  Maguine  med  ut 
one  of  Anerics's  best  sRiaO  companies.  We‘ve  expanded  inio  new  loTitones,  thnls  ID  agptsnve 
ecquistiian  loaiegies.  And  our  oonqwter  sofrwm  consulting  services  are  in  denund  from  adect 
Fornne  1000maniifactvaB.mi|}arrnuaciil«idtnsurmcccaR9anies.  service  oompmiei  aid  gov- 
cnsneni  ^enciet-  If  you'rcspmfeBiaaslBsdy  id  get  dread,  get  ki  loud)  with  Keme. 

Programmers 
Programmer  Analysts 

Wehsve20olitoeifiaBMMHioHandiaad  ihtQaduMllKMMl«cn.iryoe‘ccseaiiyineraaftwwepra(nB- 
ner  witb  2*S  ysan '  expetience  is  OM  or  aMfc  cf  die  foOowmg  sios , ««  waM  ID  liear  f ran  yoa. 


ORACLE 

TEXrON 


DB2 

ADABA5 


INFORMIX  4GL 
FOURTH  DIMB^SION 


SYSTEM  3S  IDMSADS/O  ASSEMBLER  FOCUS 

aCS  C  VAX  ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  DCS 

KeaacoflimlaBpleyees  an  opportnalty  to  grow  wMb  the  leading  pvt)}eci>erkaled  comp  star  soft- 


TBcntkncMdomininMfcrornisinlnNiiMtlM.eiBGragAlltyoeBt  (Mi)  034334;  or  a 
ytmr  rM«  10  0*1)  7S^7C»S .  KflMc,  Inc,  36  Sa  Ckniies  SL.  Suit*  235*,  DcgL  C  W,  Bd 
MD  SmLAnnqnalogpertnMjcflvtoycr. 

PosItkiM  avallabk  im  CT,  MA.  MD.  ME,  MN.  NH.  NJ,  NY.  IL,  PA,  RI«  OH.  FL,  G  A 

One  Company. 


Endless  Possbilities. 


Computer 
Consulting 
Group _ 


(  otufluteniorUl  Recruitment  Adi  erHsiug  Works. 


“Computerworld  is  our  primary  source 
to  find  the  right  pool 
of  top  technical  talent.” 


BillYoung 
Presidem 
Bill  Younj!  &  Associates 


For  over  a  decade.  Bill  Young  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Fairfax,  VA,  has  been  providing 
cost-effeaive  coniingencv’  and  retained  search 
services  to  companies  nationwide.  VHth  a  client 
base  of  small,  mid  sized  and  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies,  the  firm  specializes  in  recruitment 
for  data  processing,  engineering,  com¬ 
munications,  consulting,  manufac¬ 
turing.  financial  services  and 
defense.  On-site  consulting 
and  complete  administra-  , 

live  office  support  place-  i 

ment  are  offered  by  other  * 

company  divisions  as  well. 

As  explained  by  President  Bill 
Young,  they  have  a  product 
to  sell  —  and  that  produa  is 
people. 

‘7  comidfir  myself  to  be  a  technical 
talent  scout.  Every  year  we  talk  with 
over 50,000 professionals.  Qf  those,  we 
actively  uork  with  about  W percent  —  the 
SOOO  or  so  top  candidates  Our  job  is  to  iden¬ 
tify'  the  best  qualified,  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Here, 
Compuierwwld  serves  as  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  us find 
top  talent for  new  evenings  —  and  new  opening for  avail¬ 
able  talent. 

"The  initial  and  niost  immediate  goal  of  our  recruitment 
advertising  is  to  fill  requisitions  for  existing  positions. 
Compuierworld  is  our  primary  source  to find  the  right 
pool  of  tc^  technical  talent.  And,  wi/ibCompuierworld, 
u  e  also  get  a  secondary  residual  value  that ‘s  difficult  to 
measure.  As  a  direct  result  of  our  recruitment  adi  ertising  in 


Compuierworld,  we 've gotten  specific  retainers 
with  new  client  companies  —  plussecond¬ 
ary'  referrals  up  to  12  and  18  months  later. 
Computerworld  definitely  gets  us  talking  to  the 
right  people. 

"Because  Computerworld  is  the  pulse  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  industry*,  the  right  people  take 
notice.  So  when  our  recruitment  advertising 
•appears  m  Computerworld,  we  know 
we  ‘re  telling  the  right  people  about 
our  full-service  package  that  en¬ 
compasses  everything  from  initial 
screening  and  resume  preparation 
to  travel  arrangements;  reloca¬ 
tion  issues,  salary  negotiatiom  — 
even  personnel  practices  and  out¬ 
placement 

"Looking  ahead,  we  hope  to  expand 
our  search  service  into  the  global 
marketplace.  When  the  time  is  right, 
we  'll  be  counting  on  Computerworld 
to  help  Bill  Young &Associates  target 
international  recruitment  projects  as 
well.  As  long  as  we  ’re  in  the  business, 
Computerworld  will  always  hold  a  prominent 
position  on  our  recruitment  advertising  schedule.  ” 
Compqteru'orld.  We  re  helping  serious  employers  and 
qualified  information  systems,  communications  and  PC 
professionals  get  together  in  the  computer  community. 

Eveiy  Week.  Just  ask  Bill  Young.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld pul  you  In  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  CompMrerM’orW  Recruitment  Advenising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


(nMPUTERWORLD 


The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 


Bos, on:375CochiluaieRoad.Box9171, Framingham, MA01701-9171  <508)879-0700 
Hem  York:  .Mack  Center  1 , 365  Wesi  Passaic  Si.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201 )  587-0090 
Washington  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  2203 1  (703)  573-4 115 
Chki^o:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (312)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)250-0164 
San  Francisco;  18008  Sk>'  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250  0164 


An  IDG  CommiflicauoM  .Sewspaper 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLTTEBWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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It.  Ciuet  iniorraatiwi  OneerfVico  PresvienuAssi  VP 
IS/MIS/OP  Management 

21.  O/Mtr  MIS  Servwes  Information  Center 

22.  DufMtf  'Step  Pbnnng.  AOm  Sves  DataComm 
NemorkSyt  Mgt  DirrMgr  PCnseourees 
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21.  M^  Sivrv  ot  Pmgramnwig.  SofMars  Dev 
32.  Pi^ammars  Sotrware  teveioeers 

00.  Sys  integreiars/VARsrConsulling  Mgi 
OTftei  COMtWNT  tUtUOEMtNT 

11.  Preeeeni  Ownsr/Panner  GanerarMgr 

12.  Vice  Presifleni  Asst  VP 

12.  Treesurer.  Controter.  RnincMl  Ofticer 

41.  Engneenng,  Scienlihc.  UO  lecti  Mgt 

$1.  Sales  &  Mkig  Manegemenl 
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ISAHSfDP  MANAGEMENT 

10.  Cfiiel  WAnnalien  OlkeerrVic*  Preswent/Aset  VP 
ISMIS/DP  Mwiegement 

21.  DvIMgJWS  Services,  imonftipn  Center 

22.  Dir/Mgr  teen  Plamwig.Ailm  Sves  OeuComm 
Network  Sys  Uv.Omttv  PC  naioutoes 

23.  Oir/Mgr  Sy«  Oetelepmeni.  Sys  AnMeeline 

21.  Mgrs  Supry  el  Programming  Sottwere  Dev 

22.  Programmers,  Software  Developers 
n.  Sys  inwgralorsA/ARs/Consumng  Mgi 
OTHER  COMRANV  MAMAGEHEKT 

11.  President  OwnarlPannsr.  Generei  Mgr 

13.  Vct  PiesklenL  Aset  VP 

12.  Traaeurar.  Conmeer.  Fnaneial  OMcar 

41.  Eiywerig.  SejeoMic.  HAD  T^cn  Mgt 
51  SMet  5  Mkig  Menagemerk 
OTHER  PROPESSNMfkLS 
TO.  Uadcal  LegM.  Accounung  Mgt 
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COMPUTIR  CAREERS 


CompuMf  nopRl  EmMr.  40 
nrvM  i  NVM  or:  BJOvw- 
^oopn.  »f»2SMk..  sai  n*» 
or  W«k  mV)  OMt  to  Mugn 


SE«« 


AUGUST  27, 1990 


Majornew 

SOFTWARE 


52  InmaBate  Openings 

m,soom$f5,om 

0xpinding  division  of  a  leading  muki-naiionti  corponunn  6 
movii^  forward  with  multiple  software  development  pro* 
jecls.  This  is  your  chance  to  impact  the  direction  and  development 
of  the  latest  fauh-toierani  data  communicaiioas  systems. 

C/UlintpnPtssmilimlhBimletmntfi/itisaperiinci 

M  ancoiini(Mtt/oli  M  m  of  M  fetowtifpotMiom: 


MODEL  204 

•  Cordpnlian  SpadaM 
a  Senior  oeAnP^ 

•  PmlactLaadara 

•  Sy^Anefyeta 

•  PrQ(pammar/Anah«ts 


301-381-5550 

DATA  COMPUTER  cow. 


•  Systems  Architects 

•  Sr.  Software  Engineers 

•  Technical  Support 
Specialist/  Analysts 


•  Data  Base  Appiicaiions  Ei^tneers 

•  Modeling  Engineers 

•  Systems  Ertgineers 

•  Systems  Anals^ 


We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  outstanding  benefits  induding  three 
weeks  vacMion  to  start,  comprehensive  relocaiion  package  and 
leading -edge  projects  where  your  contributions  can  directly  impact 
growth  and  profits  To  be  considered  for  any  of  these  opponuniiies. 
send  your  resume  by  September  12  to: 

CW-39IS2,  Computenrarid  Box  9171, 

Framio^uun  MA,0170I*9I7I. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


mar™  MARKTTA  INFORMATK3N  SYSTEMS  GROUP 


High  Tech. 

High  Variety. 

Explore  ibe  challenge  and  rewards  of  a  career  vrhh  Marlin 
Marietta  Information  ^sterns  Group  —  one  of  the  world's 
largest  providers  of  Information  services  —  as  we  continue  to 
meet  the  phenomenal  demand  for  our  products  and  services. 
We're  currently  looking  (dr  the  following  top  higiMech  data 
processing  prolessioDals. 

pRoetuuifi  uuums 

Whether  you’re  senior  level  or  a  journeyinan,  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  you  to  support  a  variety  of  p^uction  applic^ns 
such  as  financial,  procurement,  ar^  manufacturing  appGca- 
tiofts  in  an  HPSOOO/Mre-XL  environmeiU  using  TRANSACT, 
COBOL  and/or  PASCAL  IMAGE  and  VIEW.  Your  responsi- 
biTuies  wiD  be  based  on  your  experience  md  project  status 
and  may  include  retirements  analysis,  technical  analysis  and 
design,  coding,  testing,  documentation  and  implementabon 
knowledge.  You1l  need  three  to  seven  years  of  experience  in 
the  above  functions  and  technical  environment 

In  addition,  we're  looldng  for  individuals  with  three  to  five 
years  of  programming  and  structured  analy^  to  support  a 
benefits/personnel  application  and  a  production  payroll 
system  b^  running  under  OS/MVS  using  COBOL  JCL  and 
IMS.  YouH  be  re^naible  for  the  analy^  of  ^rsteoi  prob¬ 
lems  and  enhancements,  coding,  (esdng.  documentation  and 
impletnentation  of  solutions.  AD  HOC  reporting  and  heavy 
user  inlerfoce. 


This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  provide  production  support 
of  IMS.  DB2.  and  SQL  in  an  IBM  OS/MVS  and  VM  environ¬ 
ment  including  data  base  maintenance,  data  base  design, 
performance  monitoring  and  tuning.  YouH  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  evaluation  and  implementation  of  CA^  'Tools 
into  the  programming  envyonment  Re<^irenient8  include 
five  to  seven  yevs  functioning  as  a  data  base  designer  in  an 
IMS  asid  DB2  envvonmef^  with  additional  experience  in 
CASE  tool  technology.  Experience  wHhORACLE/^L  would 
be  a  definite  phis. 

Marlin  Marietta  offers  a  pn^ressfve  salary  and  benefits 
package  —  including  medical  vision,  dental  care  aixl  tuition 
reimbufsemerrt.  For  immediate  coorideration,  please  send 
your  r^me  and  salary  history  to  Martin  Marietta  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Group,  Personnd  Dept  P13S,  116  Inverness 
Drive  East.  A16206.  Englewood.  Colorado  80112.  We're  an 
equal  <4)portunity  employer. 

MASrmiUNDtNG  fOMORBOWS  TtCHNOLOGieS 


afktm,  eMaiMd  to  mmowm  «e)«aiet>w.  Mctw 
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Ve  ewMcody  MpiMC  MdtvtduRb  «hUi  7*  yttn  •oi'd 
apvttnee  Md  pwfitmTi  m  wqr  of  eta  ladoaVn: 


POSITIONS  Att  CUtUNTIY  AVAILABU  tN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGEUS  AND  tNDlANAPOUS. 


irOPPmotir 


nJeniSSem 


AS/400  s/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

I  Wdli  VhtHMi  Han  LF ,  Ihc  linni  dmiidkd  iirrtifitr.>  .rmec 
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SENIOR  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER 

UNIX*  Windowing  Specialist 

As  part  of  the  nation's  largest  consumer  products  company, 
Philip  Morris  U.S.A  has  achieved  a  quality  and  a  profitability 
that  other  companies  respect  and  few  can  match.  Presentiy. 
an  opportunity  exists  for  a  professionaf  (o  provide  system  lev^ 
programming,  administrative  arnl  management  expertise 
necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  integration  and  integrity  of 
window  management  software  within  a  he(eroger>eous  com¬ 
puting  environment. 

Requires  S*  years  of  demorvstrated  and  progressive 
expenence  in  sy^em-level  support  of  UNIX'  syst^  software 
with  emphasis  on  window  management  software.  Kriowledge 
of  UNIX'  TCP/tP  arxj  problem  analysis  to  the  protocol  level 
along  with  proficiency  with  "C".  Fortran  and  shell  program¬ 
ming  is  necessary.  Expertise  in  distributed  computing  metho¬ 
dologies.  products  and  practices  with  backgrourtd  in 
integrated  workstations,  PC's  and  hosts  is  also  needed. 
Knowledge  of  NFS.  UHrix,  Postscript  and  Sun  Workstations 
is  helpful  Advar>ced  degree  in  computer  science,  math  or 
the  equivalent  is  needed. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  provided  with  a  competitive  salary 
^d  comprehensive  benefits  including  relocation  assistance 
to  histone  Richmond.  Virginia  a  stable,  affordable  city  that 
offers  proximity  to  both  the  mountains  and  ocean,  along  with 
outstarKfing  cultural  and  educational  resources.  For  cortsider- 
ation,  send  your  resume  to:  F.X.  GNbrWe,  Dept  9031,  Philip 
Morris  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  26603,  Richmortd,  VA  23261. 

Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  is  an  Equal  Opportunrty/Affirmalive  Action 
Employer  and  encourages  mir>onty  and  female  aj^icants  to 
apply 

'Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Beil  Labs 


■Philip  Morris  U.S.A.- 
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•  FOCUS 
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•  LIFE  COMM  70 
•  IMS  DB  'OC 
•  HP3000 
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•  SYSTEMS 
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.  .In  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dollar 
spent,  Computerworld 
Response  Cards  give 
us  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency.” 


—  Rogers  Faden 
President 
c/SOFTWARE 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent  growth 
the  past  couple  of  years,  cfSOFT- 
71  ARE  has  found  its  niche  market¬ 
ing  two  unique  communications 
solutions  in  the  IBM  and  IBM- 
compatible  arena.  Across-the- 
Boa^,  a  standard  application 
programming  interface,  and 
pcMAINFRAME,  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  mainframes 
and  microcomputers  to  talk  to 
.  one  another.  Accordii^  to 
Rogers  Faden,  President  of 
this  Chicago-based  company, 
targeting  users  whose  appli- 
’  cations  require  this  type  of 
cross-communication  is  key  to 
their  continued  success. 

“Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  develo^rs  at  soft¬ 
ware  companies  and  maitrframe 
installations,  are  our  primary 
audience.  We  know  that  Compu- 
terworld  is  the  publication  that 
delivers  our  message  to  the  greatest 
number  of  mainframe  sites  we 
need  to  reach.  That's  why  we 
advertise  in  Computerworld 
Response  Card  Decks. 

"Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  generate 
inquiries  with  fast,  easy  turnaround. 
And  we’ve  found  that  especially 
true  with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards  In  fact,  in  terms  of  leads 
gerterated  per  dollar  spent,  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cards  give  us 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 


“And  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  often  worthless 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
consisterMy  generate  high  quality 
leads  Leads  that  help  us  achieve 
our  most  direct  goal  of  converting 
serious  inquiries  into  sales 
“Experience  tells  us  that  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  deliver  tiie 
greatest  depth  of  coverage  within 
the  organizations  we’re  targeting. 
And  that  increases  our  chances  of 
reaching  all  Ore  right  people  — 
every  time.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  plan." 

Computerworld’s'Daect  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  C^puterworld’s^viesM 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  pnrfessionals.  They’re 
working  for  cfSOFTWARE  —  and 
they  can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tamburrino,  National  Account 
Manager,  CwnPntemwW  Direct 
Response  Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090, 
to  reserve  your  space  today. 


Dina  RESPONSE  CUDS 


MARKETPLACE 


Languages:  The  new  generation 


Makesunyour  new  pn^ramming  language  can  deliver  its  potential  complex  knowledge  processing,  write  your  own  code  for  a  fun 

Many  other  people  in  the  know)*  boo  —  creating  windows  i 
RV  A  irrvpg  grannning  language.  pabihty .  C,  on  the  other  hand,  edge  field  have  opted  for  Prolog  grafdiics,  for  example.  They  al 

'  A  language  need  only  be  so  propvides  the  extraordinary  abdi-  over  Lisp  because  it  provides  in*  fodlitate  portability. 

-  phistkated  enough  to  suit  the  re-  ty  to  direct  the  c^erating  system  ferendng  capabilities  that  make  •  Documeittatkm.  How  he! 

AisetnUer  was  —  and  quirements  ct  the  apftotion  in  from  the  middle  of  an  applica-  programming  easier.  ful  are  the  manuals?  Do  they  i 

stffl  is  ~  a  powerhouse  question.  In  some  cases,  this  tioo.  On  a  PC.  code  in  a  payroll  F^haps  the  hottest  new  Ian-  dude  aU  the  enxw  messages? 

of  a  programaning  bn-  means  only  that  it  can  run  on  a  program  could  check  to  see  guage  for  the  decade  ahead  is  •  Training.  Some  vendors  pr 

goage.  It  gives  pry  vviety  of  pbtfonns.  This  is  per-  vdiether  there  is  sufficient  disk  C  +  -f .  This  extended  versipo  of  vide  videotapes  or  other  trainii 

gammas  a  level  of  haps  the  primary  reason  so  many  space  available  on  drive  E  prior  C  provides  the  ability  to  manipu-  materials  for  then  version.  Tl 

ccntrol  over  app&catioos  that  companies  are  turn-  ,  to  writing  out  a  file.  late  objects  —  discrete  entities  prices  of  these  aids  vary  widely 

few  boguages  can  match.  Unfor-  ing  to  the  C  bn-  One  (tf  the  newer  that  can  store  their  own  data  and  vEditora.  Does  the  compif 

tuoately.  however,  assembler  is  guage.  I  languages  in  the  procedural  code.  come  with  a  good  editor  —  ti 

hard  to  bant  and  cumbersome  to  With  its  portabd-  marketpbce  is  Nan-  Objects  are  independent  of  device  that  bts  you  write  tl 

use  for  moat  appIkattoDs.  ity  to  all  m^es  and  tucket  Corp.’s  Clip-  one  another,  but  they  communi-  code?  A  good  one  bts  you  wri 

Cobol  btaat  the  program-  modds  of  PCs.  Hr  per.  which  also  fea-  cate  through  messages.  They  with  a  fuU  screen,  hant^  libra 

ing  language  for  busiMsaes  in  worfcstatioiis.  mini-  H  tures  bbraries  and  are  not  modularized  programs,  iesandsimplifiescompiling. 

the  niid-19706.  It  was  ea^  to  computers  and  portability.  Most  of  but  they  are  similar.  A  big  differ-  •  Support.  Is  there  someone  < 

use  and  updersund  and  was  mainframes,  C  is  a  the  Fortune  500  ence  is  that  objects  do  not  have  the  other  end  of  the  telephooe 

geared  for  humeasapplicationf.  hard  language  to  coropani^  are  try-  to  be  tailc^ed  to  particular  appti-  belpyouout? 

Wbfle  firms  trained  Cobol  beat  The  secret  to  this  portabil-  ing  it.  along  with  many  hackers,  cations  or  environments.  It  is  - 

programmers  en  masse,  bowev-  ity  is  libraries.  C  cooasts  of  a  Its  following  is  likely  to  grow  tberdm^  possible  to  "glue”  to-  KeTesiipresideixofNe«Art.liic..a 
er.fijrtberchaxige  loomed.  Batch  b^  language  common  to  all  nificanUy  during  the  next  five  gether  a  series  them,  making 
appfatiooagaveway  tooo-Iipe.  pbtfonns  and  a  s&ies  of  libraries  years.  for  very  rapid  development 

reaMsoe  systems.  Mainframes  with  unique  codes  for  particular  Infonnation  systems  organi-  C+ +  combines  the  function- 

yielded  to  minicomputefs  and  pbtfonns.  This  approach  makes  zations  also  realized  that  Cobol  ahty  of  C  with  the  advanced  ca- 

minis  to  woikstatioos,  personal  moving  a  payroll  system  from  a  doesn’t  always  cut  the  mustard  pabilities  of  objects,  ^nce  ob- 

computers  and  Ipcal-ara  net-  mainframe  to  a  PC  as  easy  as  as  they  pushed  into  artifidal  in-  jects  are  the  stuff  knowledge 

woiik.  At  the  same  time,  devel-  kndiog  and  recompiling.  And  teUigrace.  For  pec^  kmg  in-  representatioo.  C++  is  the 

opmeni  managers  had  to  write  that's  not  aH*  There  are  Cbbrar-  volved  in  AI,  tte  luiguages  of  new  darling  (rftheAI  crowd, 

more  oon^ibx  programs  and  bs  to  hantfle  everything  from  choice  have  been  Prolog  and  All  these  languages  are  avail- 

write  them  bster  and  better.  complex  statisticai  calcubtions  Lisp.  They  provide  the  stnic-  abb  through  computer  stores 
Vendors  responded  with  a  togaOery-qualitygraidDcs.  tures  necessary  to  represent  and  catalogs.  The  prices  of  con>- 

SurzyQfedrtcn,ccmpiiter-aided  C  also  combi^  business  pro-  knowledge  in  the  form  ^  mbs  peting  vendors’ versions  tend  to 

software  engnteering  toob  and  granuning  with  systems  pro-  and  to  bandb  the  circuitous  pro-  be  similar.  Conskbratioos  to 
fourth-generation  bn^nges.  gramming.  Systems  program-  cess  of  human  reasoning.  bear  in  mind  when  kx^dng  at 

Howevu.  devekipromt  manag-  mers  use  assembler  to  write  Lisp  has  actually  been  around  them  include  the  fcAowing: 

ers  reahied  these  products  were  programs  that  direct  the  operat-  since  the  mid-1950s.  You  won’t  •  l^>rtability.  How  easily  can 
moffaing  a  ftmdameotal  Saw:  ing  system.  Languages  such  as  find  many  ^lops  willing  to  give  you  move  code  from  one  pbt- 
Tbey  were  using  the  wrong  pro-  Cobol  were  never  given  that  ca-  up  the  ease  of  Cobol  for  the  capa-  form  to  another? 
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Where  Computer  Probssionsis  Shop 
(m  MA:  S0»e7M700) 


m  •  au  •  lUB  •  mr  •  na 


RECONDITIONED 

commEamPNEHT 


l•LwaGmml 

SUN 

apollo 


Can  (oOay  for  quote 

EC/AT/pa  I  1-80<HCE-BUYS 


sa 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

dosing  prices  report  for  the  weekending  August  17, 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XT  Model  086 
XT  Model  089 


AT  Model  099 


priee 


$400  $660 


$500 _ $700 

$675  $825 


$1,050  $1,375 


IbvtaUein 


maUe286 


$2175  $2300  $1,900 


$1375  $1375  $U00 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEWaiNIUSeD 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Indudbig  Spwctrum 
BUVV  Kll  V  Type  V  8EMT  O  l£ASg 
PmcMoofa  o  Padahorelu  o  ayMMiM 
AinSeodt-enmimDeemy 

M  wwTWMitf  IS  OboNy  Ur  ffunuUcWrars  meriMrwee 

ConAm  Corporation 

R's  PefSorwafKe  That  Counts! 
B0(m34954  213/829-2277 

FAX  213/829-9607 


Dcnkpraaaa  $1,425  $1325  $1300 


Deakpni  386/30  $2300  $3,100  $2,700 


Apple  MMtntosh  512  $375  $775  $275 


512E  $450  $450  $350 


PlM _ tl,150  »1.275  $1,000 

n  $3,150  $3,500  $3,050 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


Sau£50% 

REFURBISHED 


WANG 


VS  •  OIS  •  PERIPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Disk  Drives.  Memory  Upgrades, 
Peripherals  ar>d  Wang-compatibles 

■  All  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
for  Wang  or  third-party  maintenance. 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Delivery  Buy.  rent  or  lease 

New  Wang  PCs*  at  exceptional  savings. 

icitnonad  Wng  PC  0pap.Pl.800-223.4264 


Want  to  Bay 


3287 
Printers 
or  Parts 


In  as  is 

or  good 
wolfing 
condition 


SofTiee 

BapplyCeep. 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 


ClmssUied  Marketplace 

Featuring 

□  Bay/Sell/Lcese  □  Hardware 

□  Software  □  Peripheral8/Stq>pUM 

□  CoQvenions  □  CommunicatioBs 

□  Time/SaTviees  □  PC  Producu 

□  Bustnesa  Opportunities  □  Gr^>hics/De8ktop 

□  Bida/Propoaals/Real  Estate  Publishing 

Reach  over  612,000 
information  eystems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company's  message  in 

Classifled  Marketplace. 


_ cdtmns  wide  X  ^^^_ineties  deep. 

□  t  am  endoaing  ad  material  with  this  fonn. 

Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 

Computerworld 
Classified  Marketplace 

375  Cwhituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(bilfA..<60e)B7»0700) 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


CALL  US  LAST 


QET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
TWICAU. 

COIIEU I W  WIOKERl,  IWC. 

WE 

Buy  •  Sel  -  Leate 
Nelw  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400- System  36. 38.4^ 

SMOfir  TEHM  ATMTAIS 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VSPCOIS 

Syslentt  ID  lovcntory 
VS7000/100/85  /  65  /  6/S 
AodPeriphenls 

4230A  •  4230  •  Laser  PriDters 
Workstations 

Geneeia  Equipment  Marketing 

Pine  (602)  948-2720  Fax  (602)  94^0615 


FOR  LEASE 

lyT.to4yT8 
IBM  3090-150 
S2IIIEG;16CkaBMb 
•bo  32  MEG  for 
IBM  3090  (TC  4064) 

ATaibbb9-&-90 

CdlJoe 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


COW  ERSIOX 
EXPERTS 


fanUy<rfinle|ualed  software  tools  that 
automate  the  following  conversions: 

•  DOS  to  MVS 
•D06/MVStoAS400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  CICS  Macro  to  Coounand 

•  Any  Cobol  to  Any  Cobol 

•  Basic  to  Cobd 


Products  ft  services  on  your  site  orours. 
Fixed  leeorTftM. 

".^1^  NEOSYNETICS,  INC. 

2860  Des  Haines  Ave.,  Suite  375 
D«sPfaMs.miM)is  60018 
I  J  7t»/29W»00  Fax:29M044 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

L»o«  to  BOXUGHT  lor  th«  Largest  Setectio^  of  LCD  Patft 


»BOXLIGHT' 

CORPORATION 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


•  0»»o*  Oept'  C*ct>i'tj 


9OU0REAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  Seanoot  Roaa 
No'trr&oro  MA  01532 
.5081  393-6839 
FAX  508  593-3781 
-Srrtc*  1974- 


Car  LorelSSrstems 

1-21S-951-2221 


[«•  a^'JlLwL 


Classined 

Marketplace 

deUvertjroor 
OMaMge  ie  coapoaiM 
that  plaa  to  boy  yo«r 
produet  or  ■ervke. 

Pran  PC*  to  miiM.  naio- 
frtiDM  (0  wpeKompoten. 
Compuietworkfa  wodew 
buy  produOa  ocrow  all 
(Mgaa  of  today's  cnmputm 
So  if  you'rs  saOuie.  advntiM 
in  tbe  newspaper  that  deliv- 
an  readers  that  plan  to  buy 
YOUR  product  or  service- 
Advertiae  in  Conput- 
erwo^'s  ClaiaifieH  Maiket- 
^ace! 


For  more 
information^ 
call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA.  50e/«79-0700> 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while  computer  professionais 
examine  your  message.  Call 
for  all  the  "vf 

details. 


(800)343-6474 

(In  MA..  508/879-0700) 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


Go  StMiiping  ITL.. 
Compulorwortfs 

CLAtsirmo 


Castor  as 
ttw  details 

(SOOl 

343-6474 


Classified  Marketplace 

showcases  your  ad  by  product  category! 


Whether  it*s  used  equipment,  software,  time,  services  or  just  about  any  other  category  of  computer 
product  or  service,  Computerworid's  Classified  Marketplace  is  organiz^  to  make  your  ad  visible  and 
to  make  buyii^  your  product  easy. 


Just  look! 
Computerworid’s 
Classified  Marketplace 
Product  Categories 


business  oppemunities 


PC  products 
buy/seil/lease 
peripherals/supplies 
graphics/desktop  publishing 


bids/proposals/real  estate 


So  if  you're  selling  computer  products  or  services,  advenise  in  tbe  newspaper  that  showcases  YOUR 
product  or  service.  Advertise  in  Compuferu'or/d's  Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more  information,  call 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


612,000  MIS/DP 
ProfMcionals 
•eethe 


CLAWmo 

HAHKKrPLACe 


eacti  week. 

Call  for 
advertising 
information: 


(600)343-6474 

(lnMA..50fr«7»0700) 


Quality  Outsourcing 

Wm  llmteh  Any  Reatonabln  Offer 


♦  IBM  Manframe/Peripherals  ♦  Consutting  Services 

♦  Fun  Technical  Support  ♦  Networtt  Speciafcsts 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800#  ♦  Capacrty  Planning 

♦  Converswns  ♦  Automated  Operations 

♦  Automated  Print  Distribution  ♦  Laser  Pnnting 

♦  S/38  Disaster  Recovery 

Rm»ourc0»  AiratftoMa  Include: 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  DB2/OMF.  TSO'E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Libranan.  IBM  IN,  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Telenet/Tymnet.  TOP  SECRET 

Call:  (201)216-3216 

(NfORHUtlOW  TECl**OlOCr4l.LI**lCeCOPPORfllON 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


,  SMVS/ZA 

•  acs 

•  OB2 

•  VM/370  •  DOS/VSE 

•  ISO  aCMS 

•  MS/DSDC 

o\ 

•  DEVELOP! 

•  PRODUCT 

ER  130  SOFTWAKE  PiODUCTS 

4ENT  •DEBUGCING 

TVmr  •  PEtfOtMANCE 

•  TELENET 

•  TYMNET 

•  SEAJtSNET 

•  IBM  INP0KMAT1ON  NETVOMl 

1  EXTXAOUXNAinrCUSTCMEItSEkVIGE 

MiGlATTON  MANAGEMENT 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  reach  to  over 
612,000  potential  buyers! 


And  this  audience  is  even  verified 
b>’  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
in  the  only  independently  audited 
pass-along  survey  of  its  kind. 
What's  more  Computenvorld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  penetrates 
.buying  companies  in  all  major  in* 
dustries.  That's  because  Comput- 
erworid's  total  audience  blankets 
key  vertical  markets  that  are  major 
users  ~  and  major  buyers  ••  of  com¬ 
puter  products  and  services 


So  if  you're  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  delivers  over 
612.000  potential  buyers.  Adver¬ 
tise  in  Computerworid's  Classifitd 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 


(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700)  ' 


Outsourcing.  .  . 

Vi  hen  Time.  (  apital 
.\nd  Quality  Count 


I  iitoii  <  oinputrr  ser\  v 


<  \l  I  I  Him  I'l  \\  I  • 
(  I  Mini  I.^J'i 


ICOTECH 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 

Stalp-of-thp-art  Programmprproductivtty 

IBMcompptibUity:  aMs: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM«A  *  TSOE  *  RLE-AK)  *  CtCSPUYBACK  * 
ROSCOe  *  CICS  ’  IMS  *  dBOG-AIO  *  AB04O-A1O ' 

lOMSffl  *  DB2  *  OMF  ’  CICS  ’  ABEND-AID 

PROFS 

Ai  MCN  Computer  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  eoiuMns 
to  major  international  clients.  With  one  of  the  finest  computer 
tacHities  m  the  country,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Ourhigh-quaiity.  cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Operations  7  days  a  week.  24  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 


MCN 

Computer 
Services.  Inc. 


For  more  information,  can  Use  Walker  al¬ 
l-800-521-0444 

S22S  Auto  Club  Onve 
C.  Deaftxyn.  Michigan  4Si2S 


NEWAUSEO 


Quamy 

InataSaOdn 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

TSO/ISPF/SOSF  FILE-AID  SUCWAJtE 

acs  INlEXreST  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  AOC2 

LIBRARIAN  lAVRS 

•  24  hour  avaOaMUty  -  L'nlntemiptcd  Power 
-  Intematloaal  access  SqppK 

•  Superior  tccfanksl  •  C»ufied  oa-slte  tsdIi 

support  staff  -  DIaastcr  recovery 

-  Impeccable  service 


Call  Now  •  Solve  To«r  Coapatli^  Worries 
TODAY  ft  TOMORROW! 
C201)  68S-3400 


eimsslfled  Marketpleoe 

needs  only  3  days  notice 
to  run  yoi#  ad! 

Calls 

(800^943/0474 

(k)MA:506/878<1700) 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Cidssmed 

Marketptdce 


giveayott 
buyers  with 
extensive  purchase 
influence. 


In  fact,  s  iuU  96%  am  in¬ 
volved  in  purchase  dad- 
non  making  for  their  or- 
ganizatiom.  Thay  deter- 
mioe  naedff,  evaluate 
technologies,  identify  ao- 
lutioos,  and  aalact  pnid- 
ucta  and  veodors  for  the 
entire  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  ayatems,  as  well  as 
related  products  and  ser- 


So  if  you're  selling  com- 
putar  products  and  aer- 
vkea,  advertiee  in  the 
new^>M>er  that  delivers 
buye^with  votume  pur- 
chat^  influence.  Ad¬ 
vertise  in  CotoptiC* 
erwo^’s  Claaaified  hiUr- 
ketplaee! 


For  more 
information, 
call 


(800)  343-6474 

(m  MA.  5a6/879.(ni»). 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPLYING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with:  I 

Rf..MOTE  COMPITING 
COMPITER  OI  TSOI  RCING 
FACILITY  MANAGE.VIF.NT 

Featuring: 

e  IBM  A  CPt'S  and  Peripherals 

e  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E.  ISPF/PDF. 
aCS,  VM/XA.  VM/SP,  HPO.  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Daubase  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GU  Graphics 

Sutistlcal  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Dau  Center 
a  Advanced  laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

CbmUAD 


COMDISCO  COMPl  TING 
SERMCES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkwa> .  CarUiadi.  NJ  O-O"! 


ON-uNEwrm 

COMPUSOURCE 


^Full  irdnicsJ  wppon 


J  MVS/XA.  VM.  DOS 
.dStLOU 
^  Worldwide  accoi 
Imcr  prtauag 
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TRAINING 


Beware  the  dark  side  of  4GLs 

Training  can  alleviate  the  inherent  prcblems  of  user-friendly  languages 


BY  JONATHAN  SAYLES 

SnOALTOCW 


As  reptaceroents  for  pro- 
cedural  laaguages  such 
as  Fortnn.  I^/I  and 
Cobol.  fourth-genera- 
tioo  languages  (4GL) 
were  to  lober  in  the  age  q£  end- 
user  computing.  They  were  to 
rdetse  the  boU  tint  infonnatioo 
systems  pe<^  maintaiDed  over 
appticatkifts  and  free  program¬ 
mers  from  the  atrocities  of  cod¬ 
ing  if-tbea-ebe  iostructiORs. 

The  tfonai  use  of  4GLs,  how¬ 
ever.  has  brought  a  number  of 
problems  to  the  surface.  The 
probtems  have  little  to  do  with 
the  products  themselves.  In¬ 
st^.  they  stem  from  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  people  use  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  even  more  important, 
bow  people  use  them  in  produc¬ 
tion  appbcaboos.  Fortunately,  IS 
organizatioRa  can  use  training  to 
address  the  problems. . 

Since  the  early  1970s,  people 
have  used  4GLs  such  as 
IV.DMS,  Focus  and  Ramis  to  set 
up  everything  from  large  syttem 
prototypes  to  small  and  medium- 
size  productioo  systems  and  ooe- 


sbot  database  queries.  These 
products  are  extremely  chic 
among  business  users,  who 
make  extensive  use  of  their  in¬ 
terfaces  to  relational  databases 
such  as  DB2.  SQL/DS,  Oracle 
and  Ingres. 

Most  of  the  popular  4GLs  are 
inherently  free-fonn.  Their  abili¬ 
ty  to  provide  carte  Uanche  in 
software  development  is  a  big 
factor  behind  th^  success,  par- 
tktilarty  in  prototyping  l^ge 
systems.  Tb^  can 
make  it  extremely 
easy  to  build  files, 
databases,  screens 
and  programs,  then 
glue  them  together, 
Remonstrate  the  ap¬ 
plication.  make 
changes  and  refine 
requirements.  Used 
in  this  way,  4GLs  are  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success. 

However,  the  same  capabili¬ 
ties  can  quickly  bog  down  devel- 
.opment  when  pec^  use  4GLs 
to  build  true  production  systems, 
which  must  be  verifiably  correct, 
reasonably  efiSdent  and  humanly 
maintainable. 

Systems  built  with  4GLs  are 


often  iMJt  into  production  quick¬ 
ly.  do  not  work  as  required  and 
are  difiicuit  to  change  because  of 
the  lack  of  worthwhile  documen¬ 
tation.  They  are  often  slow,  inef¬ 
ficient  and  expensive  to  run. 

The  problems  generally  stem 
from  the  tack  of  rigor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  delivery  method- 
<riogy  and  the  system’s  life  cycle. 
There  seems  to  be  a  double  stan¬ 
dard  in  many  companies  —  one 
life  cycle  for  tra^tional  Cobol 
systems  and  another 
for  4GL  applications 
—  which  lacks  sev¬ 
eral  key  checks  and 
balances. 

The  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  address  this 
situation  should  not 
dwell  on  the  use  of 
tools.  It  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  staged  curriculum  aimed 
at  combating  the  problems. 

The  following  stages  should 
be  included: 

•  Proceee  testing  and  verifi¬ 
cation.  4GLs  are  i^ten  prone  to 
the  ambiguities  and  subtleties  of 
the  En^ish  language.  Software 
developers  must  apply  rigorous 
testing  and  verification  tech¬ 


niques  to  assure  that  users  get 
the  information  out  oi  the  data¬ 
base  that  they  think  they  re¬ 
quested.  War  stories  abouml  of 
problems  in  this  area,  yet  the 
typical  two-day  tour  of  4GLs 
rarely  includes  the  training  to 
address  them. 

•  Production-mode  4GL  de- 
,  velopment.  Companies  careful¬ 
ly  scrutinize  few  of  the  one-shot 
queries  or  small  production  sys¬ 
tems  that  use  non-procedural 
languages  and  4GLs.  These  proj¬ 
ects  crften  lack  design  and  code 
reviews,  project  management, 
system  administration,  version 
control,  backup  and  recovery 
procedures  and  other  nuances  of 
production  system  development. 

The  argument  has  been  that 
programmers  didn’t  have  the 
time  for  these  steps  or  that  users 
were  not  up  to  the  task  or  didn’t 
understand  the  procedures.  But 
what  on  earth  makes  one  data¬ 
base  more  of  a  production  sys¬ 
tem  than  another  one  —  the  use 
of  Cobol?  Training  in  quahty  as¬ 
surance  and  tlie  management 
and  control  of  production  sys¬ 
tems  is  just  as  necessary  when 
using  4GLs  as  when  using  Cobol. 

•  Efficiency  issues.  This  area 
gets  a  little  tricky,  since  organi¬ 
zations  tend  to  develop  systems 
with  a  4GL  because  a  people-ori¬ 
ented  issue  such  as  flexibility  or 
rapid  development  is  more  im¬ 


portant  than  machine  efficiency . 

AD  the  same,  throwing  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  wind  when  it  comes  to 
the  CPU  and  I/O  resources  con¬ 
sumed  by  an  application  usually 
proves  to  be  bad  policy.  Spend¬ 
ing  months  tuning  a  system 
would  negate  the  value  of  using  a 
4GL.  but  organizations  should 
employ  some  minimal  level  of 
datate^  and  file  I/O  tuning. 

•  Maintainability  aiKl  atnic- 
tured  development  tech¬ 
niques.  Unless  developers  us¬ 
ing  a  4GL  are  creating  a  one- 
shot  program,  they  must  adhere 
carefiUly  to  documentation  stan¬ 
dards  for  production-quality  sys¬ 
tems.  Most  4GLs  have  reason¬ 
ably  good  built-in  documentation 
facilities,  and  they  should  be  uti¬ 
lized. 

Users  should  also  apply  smK- 
tured  coding  principle  —  they 
shcHiId  not  use  “goto”  state¬ 
ments.  for  example,  and  shpuld 
employ  intelligent  naming  stan¬ 
dards  and  abbreviations. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  ^plidty  in  which  4GLs 
have  been  cloaked.  Creating  any 
quality  production  system  takes 
time  and  effort.  It  do^’t  matter 
whether  one  uses  Cobol  or  a 
4GL. 

Styles  is  dkector  <d  educationil  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Systems  Grtiup.  Inc  in  Gbs- 
tonbwy.  Conn. 
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Editorial  Topics 


Challenges  in  dealing  with  students 

Annual  Salary  Survey  Issue 
Ad  Close:  Aug  28 


Training  applications  developers  for 
downsizing  to  LANs 

Annual Job  Satisfaction 
Survey  Issue  &  3rd  Annual 
Premier  100  Supplement 
(Ad  close.  8/10) 

Ad  Close.  Sept  4 

Using  hypertext  training  tools 


-n  Using  hypertext  tt 

I  /  Product  Spotlight/ 

'  Buyers' Scorecard: 

Mainframes 
Ad  Close:  Sept  1 1 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

want  to  solve  it  to  your  comfricte  satisfaction,  and  wc  warn  to  do  h  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

COMPlfTERWORLD,  P.O.  Box  2043.  [ — i — i — i — ] - ] 

Marion.  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscriptioo  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  ai^  us.  You  can 
help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  a^ress.  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  labd.  Sold  this  along  with  ^our 
correspondence. 

Address  ChmoM  or  Other  Changes  to 
Your  Subscripion 

All  addres  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  N(«  Addren  fioM  Hen 


Address  sbomt:  □  Home  □  Buanes  < - 

Ottier  Queitiani  nd  PtoMem 

ll  is  belter  to  write  us  coooemiog  your  prcMem  and  indude  the  magazine 
labd.  Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  ^icienily  by  mail.  However, 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  foUowing  toll>frce  number  is 

1-800-669-1002 

Ouwda  US  edt  (614)  3ie-3322 
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CA  struts  system  software  stuff 


autocaated  scheduler;  CA-1/  Nor  did  the  pouabffity  of  hav> 
VAX  for  tape  management;  and  ing  to  wait  a  year  for  the  VAX 
CA<FMA/Qtargebad(/VAX  for  software  appear  to  hoe  users. 
ST.  LOUIS  —  Computer  Asso-  chargrfjack  and  accounting.  Us-  "We’re  carrenily  trying  to  align 
dates  International.  Inc.  bbtied  ers  will  be  able  to  choose  be-  ourardalecturelosecifwere^ 
its  system  software  users  coo-  tween  conformity  to  Decwin-  ly  need  both  the  Amdidil  and  the 
ference  last  week  with  did^ttew  dows  ot  IBM's  Common  User  VAXs."  Duncan  said. ‘Tf  we  de- 
products  in  the  workstation.  Access.  CA  said.  cide  to  go  orci  totally  to  the 

Digital  Eqtnpnwrt  Corp.  VAX  Abo  oew  Is  CA-Vaa.  a  sys-  VAXs,  it  will  take  us  that  long  to 
and  IRM  mainframe  arenas.  teo»  administntion  manage*  convert  anyway.*' 

Much  of  the  new  systems  ment  package  for  the  VAX.  However,  CA  announced 
software,  however,  may  not  be  Where  the  other  VAX  software  more  than  just  the  V^ 
available  for  a  year  or  more.  AD  b  targeted  at  shops  that  want  ware.  New  on  the  wori^tioo 
of  the  oew  packages  are  ached-  wrnibr  ^rstems  management  side  are  CA-ASM/Workatation. 
ukd  to  enter  beta  testing  in  the  toob  across  both  IBM  and  DEC  a  personal  computer-based  ays* 
fourth  quarter  of  1990,  and  CA  platforms.  Visa  is  intended  for  tem  for  managing  tape  and  other 
executives  said  that,  as  a  rule,  shops  that  are  VAX-only.  Visa  media,  and  CA-pMpatch/PC. 
they  wiD  be  generally  avaDable  supports  Dec  windows  and  NAS.  winch  allows  raamframe-reat* 
six  moothsbter.  Prices  were  not  CAsaid.  dent  reports  to  be  downloaded  to 

available  as  of  press  time.  a  PC  or  a  local-area  network. 

The  new  software  fulSlb  VAX  olart  Both  run  under  DOS  ud  have 

some  of  the  company's  promises  Users,  for  their  part,  said  they  IBM  mainframe  aamterparts. 
to  unify  its  software  under  the  were  looking  forward  to  the  new  New  IBM  inatnfmne  systems 

CA '90s  architecture.  CAexecu-  VAX  products.  The  Church  of  softwarepackageswereatoouo- 
tives  said.  "We  have  a  cohesive  Jesus  Chrbt  of  Latter  Day  Saints  veded.  These  mduded  CA-AS* 
approach  to  offering  integrated  in  Salt  Lake  City  alrea^  uses  CA  M/ Archive  for  automated  badt- 
systems  ipanagement  solutions  systems  software  on  its  Amdahl  up  and  archiving  and  CA- 
within  a  product  line  and  across  Corp.  &680  mainframe.  The  Maxdamon  VM,  a  network 
product  lines."  said  Mark  Wk>  ebu^  would  consider  putting  performaott  mooitor  for  the 
silko,  senior  vice-presideiit  of  similar  software  on  its  SO  VAXa,  VM  operating  system, 
tnaiketing.  He  also  pointed  to  according  to  Russ  Duncan,  prth  AdthtionaDy.  CAsaid  it  is  now 

the  new  products’ adherence  to  duction  control  manager.  "It's  supporting  IBM  s  CICS.  Release 
IBM’s  Systems  Appheatioo  At-  very  helpful  to  provide  the  toob  3.1.1,  througboot  its  systems 
dulecture  and  DEC’S  Network  that  are  in  the  current  IBM  software  product  lines  and  has 
Applications  Support  (NAS).  world  IM  the  VAX.”  be  said.  brought  out  oew  versioos  of 
The  new  products  represent  Stw  Ibtnjao,  supervisor  of  existing  IBM  mainframe 

four  of  CA's  systems  software  the  production  support  groiq)  at  products.  These  included  CA- 
fa frillies:  automated  production  the  Salt  River  Prql^  in  Tempe,  Dispatch  &0;  ASM2  Vera>«t  4.0 
control,  automated  storage  man-  Arix..  agreed.  "It  would  be  great  for  doetl-sccess  stonge  device 
agemei^  data  center  adminb-  if  our  schedulers  didn't  have  to  (DASD)  management  and  re- 
tratioo  and  performance  man-  know  two  different  scheduling  porting;  CA-Dynam  FamOy  for 
agement  and  accounting.  products.  And  it  would  abo  be  media  management:  CA-Nct- 

Moet  of  the  new  VAX  prod-  nice  to  allow  the  abend  messages  man  4,8  for  problem,  change  and 
ucts  are  verskns  of  existing  CA  on  the  VAX  to  automaticaOy  ap-  configuration  management;  and 
software  for  IBM  mainfraniea.  pear  on  our  IBM  verson  of  CA-  CA-Jars/DSA  6.0,  a  DASD  space 
These  include  CA-7/VAX,  an  7."besaid.  accounting  package. 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
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Hacker  hit  with  prison  term 

The  reputed  mastermiiid  ^  a  nationwide  gang  of  some  ISO 
lackers  and  "phreaks’’  was  recently  sentenced  to  27  months 
in  prison,  reportedly  the  stifiest  sudi  sentence  ever.  Leslie 
Lynn  Doucette,  who  used  the  handle  Kyrie,  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  »«n£  UlegaDy  obtained  computer  access  codes  to  steal  tele¬ 
phone  servKea.  Authorities  said  the  ring  Doucette  headed,  ap¬ 
parently  the  largest  ever  uncovered  in  the  U.S1.  caused  the  lorn 
of  more  than  $  1  million  in  services. 


U.S.  losing  network  edge 

The  U.S.  telecximnuinicatioDs  industry  remains  a  world  leader 
in  such  high-tech  areas  as  advanced  switching  and  transmbsioo 
equipment,  local-area  networks  and  business  information  ser¬ 
vices.  but  U.S.  competitiveness  has  plummeted  in  the  custom¬ 
er  premises  equipment  market,  according  to  the  recent  report 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  From  1984  to  1987, 
D,S,  market  share  feO  64  percentage  points  in  data  private 
branch  exchanges  and  59  points  in  statistical  multiplexers. 


Businosslond  draws  suit 

Tym  shareholders  filed  class  action  suits  against  Businessland. 

Inc.  and  some  of  its  officers  last  week,  alleging  viobtions  of  fed¬ 
eral  securities  laws  in  the  wake  of  the  firm’s  year-end  loss  of 
$23  nuDkm.  The  suits,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  do  not  specify  an  amount  for 
damages. 


Nippon  Stool  ontors  PC  morfcot 

Japanese  steel  giant  Nippon  Steel  Corp.  will  test  its  mettle  in 
the  crowded  notebook  persoDal  computer  arena.  Nippon, 
among  the  world's  Top  30  businesses  in  market  value,  an¬ 
nounced  last  wedc  the  formation  of  its  Librex  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  subskfiary.  The  independently  run,  San  Jose.  (bM.- 
baspd  firm  wiD  usher  in  its  first  PCs  —  Intel  Corp.  80286*  and 
80386SX*faaaed  notdxnks  —  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Lforez 
win  leverage  the  resources  of  Nippon’s  Ebctronics  and  Infor- 
nutioa  Systems  division. 


Encoro  offors  muhHhroading 

&kcore  Computer  Corp.  bst  wedt  annouDced  what  it  said  is  the 
first  ()peo  Systems  IntercooDect  (()S0  product  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  multithreading  capabilities  of  AT&Ts  System  V 

Streams  product  Multithreading  allows  the  astern  to  act  as  a 

cormnunicationsseryer  that  can  concurrently  handle  requests 
to  sefid  file*  from  both  remote  appbeatioos  and  k>- 

cal  djpoM^  Thb  means  that  a  system  running  Encore’s  OS 
software  wiU  be  able  to  exchange  mail  with  ooe  system  VB  the 
OSI  X.400  protocol  while  exchanging  files  with  another  via  the 
OSl  PUe-Ttansfer  and  Access  Method. 


partkolarly  imeFested  in  a  new 
releaae  of  SQL  Windows  that  has 
improved  memory  management 
for  deaktofhto-mainframe  inter¬ 
active  appiicatioos.  "We  are  al¬ 
ready  using  Gupta's  SQL  Wb> 
dows  for  financial  qipBcatiaoa,*' 

— TjTT^r— j -  aid.TlfcdonolmteiKlU)iiort  slid  m  MIS  (ran  Pni- 

our  products  to  80  different  pbt-  deobal  Inswance  Co.  m  Roae- 

- forms,"  be  added,  in  a  vefled  ref-  land,  NJ. 'Tm  looking  forward 

FRANCISeX)  —  (Xipu  erence  to  Oradc  Systems  (^.  to  the  enhancements,  paiticular- 
Mfogies,  Inc.  edged  a  bit  A  statement  of  directian  db*  ly  support  for  Microsoft  We- 
r  to  Novell.  Inc.  last  week  tributed  to  the  400  customers  dowt3.0." 
puC^hief  Executive  Officer  attending  the  coo-  ^®**'*^ 

tg  Gupta  pledged  to  port  ference  said.  "No-  2.0,  which  is  being 

QL-based  database  server  veil's  investment  beta  tested  at  more 

iveQ's  Netware  386  operat-  means  that  custooi-  thanlOOvakie-add- 

rstero  during  the  next  one  ere  can  look  for  easy  ed  reseller^  and  uao 

lyears.  integration  with  the  sites,  is  set  to  ship  m 

rveO  owns  sli^tiy  less  than  Netware  386  net-  tbefourtfaquafter.lt 

of  C^upU,  which  experts  to  work  operating  sys-  ^ 

$15  millioa  in  revenue  this  tem.  "Cfopta  plans  to  Corp.t  OSf2 

As  fuffr.  NoveO  is  ooe  of  ship  a  Netware  Preseitatioa  Man- 

I’ssixnu^investors.  Loadable  Module  of  oger  and  Guptas 

ipta  products  include  SQL  SQLbase  Server  in  i„ 

9W8,  a  graphical  user  inter-  early  1991.  Fuhffc  Gupta  CEO  CEO  Gupta  abo 

Lfaat  accesses  remote  data-  gateways  connert-  Umonn  Gupta  announced 

I  from  DOS  machmes.  the  ing  Netware  SQL  to  support  for  « 

ttse  daUbsse  server  and  IBM’s  DBZ  and  Oracle’s  reb-  SQL/DS  and  Ingres  Corp.  s 
let,  a  local-area  network  tional  database  management  RDBMS.  Other  bboratoiy  pny* 
setivity  padage.  "Wfe  ex-  system  arc  abo  in  the  works,  ecttatfJuptamduifosopportfar 
Mir  products  to  run  in  three  GuptasakL  0Sf2  Extended  Edition  and  kC- 

r  enviroonants:  Unix,  Net-  For  afl  the  talk  of  Nowdl,  us-  cTosoft’s/Sybssc  <^orp.’s  SQL- 
and  0^,"  Umang  Gtqita  era  at  the  conference  seemed  Krver. 
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Gupta’s  database  server 
to  support  Netware  386 


Clear  view  of  code? 

Next  month,  kx*  for  Ctar  Software,  toe.  in  Brookline,  Ma^. 
to  ship  Alldear,  a  general-purpoise  Oowcharting  application 
that  provides  a  two-dknenkkxial  ^sual  map  of  the  massive 
amount  of  code  or  patterns  and  rebtiooshfos  wHlun  complex 
Ic^.  AUdear  b  a  follow-up  to  Clear  for  Dbase,  which  has  sold 

15,000  Clones.  AOdear  baa  already  received  a  glowiog  review 

from  "Saftletter"  publisber  Jeffrey  Tkrter,  who  said  that  de¬ 
veloper  Vsifim  Yasinovsky  has  a  'Ynetaphor  that  wiD  become 
an  important  contribution  to  software  design." 


Kovner  leaves  Sun  board 

AT&T  executive  Robert  M.  Kavner  resigned  from  Sun  Micro- 
systems,  lnc.’s  board  of  direrton  last  week.  Kavner,  AT&T 
group  executive  for  data  systems  and  federal  systems,  has  sat 
on  Sun’s  board  sinoe  June  1988  under  a  January  1988  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  AT&T  acquired  20%  of  Sun  and  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  decided  to  work  together  on  Unix  System  V.  Release  4. 

Kavner  said  that  AT&T  no  loagef  needs  a  frface  on  Sun’s  board 

because  joint  development  work  has  gone  smoothly. 
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IBM  offers  bug  detection 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
osnivr 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  ffiM 
totroduced  a'saftware  service 
bst  we^  that  couU  change  the 
way  in  which  iirfbnnation  sy»- 
tema  managers  support  ^ 
mainlain  appbcatMns  installed 
oo  their  systems. 

The  Faflure  Analysis  and 
Support  Technology  Service, 
dubbed  FASTService.  runs  off  of 
an  Appbcaboa  System/400  ma- 
chme  and  h  designed  to  auto- 
matkaDy  detect  failures,  bugs 
and  problems  in  application  soft¬ 
ware  as  wd)  as  to  capture  and  re¬ 
cord  these  problems  as  they  oc¬ 
cur,  the  company  said. 

According  to  IBM’s  Alan  Hu. 
director  of  software  services  at 
the  national  services  division, 
tins  method  of  software  mainte¬ 
nance  is  made  possible  (hrou^ 
the  use  of  implanted  software 
probes,  or  error-detectioo  mac¬ 
ros.  which  the  application  pro¬ 
grammer  installs  throughout 
critical  junctures  of  the  appbca- 


At  your  service 

IBM's  UtteU  sifvict  t^^missaid 
to  auiomaticaUy  ofipiicatkm 
■so^tworr  ^nMems  and  dHtmine 
ydut  action  is  netded 

MSTSarvfas 

Dwacti  ifc*  probiwn  at  ihe 
inWonov  of  iailurw 


SavcAsi  pmbhn  dotoboM  ior 
Inewi  wiMleiii  «nd  epa»  e 
pteMaBivcafd 


w^tind  odfos  «r  mMofi  far 
fasMbfanfODod 


'mnr  (BM  f^rrm  rTlhtr 


tkn.  Once  the  error  is  captured 
by  the  probe  and  stored  on  the 
database.  IBM’s  Automated  Ser¬ 
vice  Internee  provides  electron¬ 


ic  connections  to  the  user’s  cus¬ 
tomer  support  group  for  mMifica- 
tkn  of  the  problem.  Hu  said. 

FASTService  supports  cus¬ 
tomers  running  eitliCT  MVS/XA 
or  MVS/ESA  using  Cobol.  PUl 
or  assembler,  the  company  said. 

Hu  said  tlat  while  PASTSer- 
vice  wixks  for  both  systems  soft¬ 
ware  and  applications  software, 
the  focus  among  beta  testers  has 
been  on  its  use  for  appbcatkms 
software.  "This  is  a  revohition- 
aiy  oxicept  . . .  These  toob  will 
enable  detection  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  unrecognized  prob¬ 
lems  . . .  applicable  to  aU  soft¬ 
ware,"  Hu  said. 

FASTService.  though  siinilar 
to  other  dagnostic  and  failure- 
analysis  toob.  b  unique  in  that  it 
takes  an  active  approach  to 
maintenance  rather  than  a  reac¬ 
tive  approach,  Hu  added.  "This 
product  b  going  to  make  a  big 
difference  in  software  develop¬ 
ment,  operations  and  problem 
management."  he  said.. 

"A  lot  of  times  there  are  fail¬ 
ures  in  software  that  you  don’t 
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statements  of  direction  fm^  con¬ 
necting  DB2  to  the  Appbcalion 
System/400  and  OS/2  database 
management  systems. 

Not  all  users  are  readyfor  db- 
tnbuted  database  management, 
but  many  are  amidpeting  using 
itinthe^ture. 

"If  it  were  available  on  Fri¬ 
day.  wd  wDuidn'l  know  what  to 
do  with  it,"  said  Dan  Kavanagb. 
senior  vice-president  of  izdbnna- 
tkm  systems  at  Metropobtan 
Life  Insurance  in  New  York. 
"But  it  b  pan  of  our  architectur¬ 
al  dtrectioo.  As  we  start  to  imple- 
ment  (Systems  Appbcatkn  Ar¬ 
chitecture)  and  oioperative 
processing,  we’re  going  to  need 
to  pull  data  from  different  files 
and  bnog  that  down  to  the  work¬ 
station." 

IBM  has  abo  apparently 
solved  the  problem  of  two-phase 
commit,  an  essential  element  of 
any  truly  distributed  seWme, 
some  sources  said.  Although  it 
was  unclear  whether  the  feature 
would  be  in-  the  next  version  of 
DB2.  implementing  two-phase 
commit  would  remove  a  big  ol> 
Stacie  to  dbtributed  data  man¬ 
agement. 

Two-phase  commit  handles 
an  mterrupbon  or  a  pro^m  dur¬ 
ing  a  daubase  update  from  mul¬ 
tiple  locations  automatically 
rolling  back  the  database  to 
where  it  was  bdore  the  update 
was  attempted. 

"IBM  definitely  has  it."  said 
Ali  Kazzah.  president  of  Safe 
Harbor,  Inc.  in  Pelham.  N.Y. 
■■’That's  the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  ts  that  >-00  won't  need  it. 
not  at  first,  because  the  new  ver- 


sioo  of  DB2  will  support  only  one 
update  location.  If  you  can  only 
u^te  from  one  jdace.  you  don't 
need  two-phase  commit " 

In  additioa  to  the  dbtributed 
features,  the  new  release  of  DB2 
will  abo  span  more  perfor¬ 
mance-oriented  features,  which 
include  the  foOowing : 

•  Concurrent  index  recovery. 
Thb  allows  DB2  to  manage  and 
recover  multiple  indexes  mtb- 
out  having  to  stop  and  restart 
the  application. 


•  Direct  links  into  VS  Cobol  11 
appbcatkms. 

•  Faster  and  more  efficient 
reorg  and  sort  commands. 

•  An  increase  in  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  concurrent 
users. 

•  Multiple  image  copies  —  the 
ability  for  DB2  to  manage  multi¬ 
ple  copies  of  taUes.  Thb  way.  if  a 
database  adminbtratar  nee^  to 
make  duplicate  copies  of  some¬ 
thing  for  security  or  other  rea¬ 
sons.  DB2  can  de^  with  them. 


KnowyourSQL 


The  new  rdeaae  of  wS  be  the  first  product  to  kn- 
pfemeit  IBM's  datrOiated  database  manapwnt 
adieiiie,  wfaidi  IBM  b  raffing  Obtnbuted  Rdatknal 
Data  Architectm  (DRDA). 

In  eaaence,  MIDA  spefls  out  bow  the  D^S  win 
communicate  among  the  Syitetn/370.  AS/400,  I^rsonal  Sys- 
teni/2  and  RISC  Syatem/GOOO  product  boea.  IBM 
.  spedficatkxiBforDRDAooJane26.Tbereatoftbespecifica' 
tkiOB  wfl  be  avaSable  in  the  third  quarter,  said  George  Zage- 
low,  manager  of  arcfastectiire  standodi  at  IBM’s  &ita  Teresa 
Laboratory. 

'The  god  of  DRDA,  Zagelow  said,  b  "to  aDow  users  of  S(H. 
to  take  advaotage  of  ifiatrffiikkm  with  miminal  changes  to  the 
S(H-  they  know."  Thb  wfl  afiow  programmers  to  write  aoft- 
wareooooeiiachaiethattDesagBinstdatabaaesinanothbr 
maefaiae  without  deafag  with  conanunicatioos  procedures. 

DROA  wS  encampaas  the  foBowng  points; 

•  SQL  functiooalfty  wiO  mcrease  in  stf^  during  the  next  few 
years  and  will  eventually  aBow  progfananers  to  write  appfica- 
tions  that  do  not  need  to  know  where  data  a  phyaacaOy  stored. 

•  IBM  wfll  at  first  aDow  ihstramted  coBOfioters  very  bmited  up¬ 
date  access  into  one  DBMS.  Over  time,  oi>4ine  access  and  up- 
j  datmg  by  dbtributed  computers  to  one  or  more  DBMSs  wiU  be 
I  P****^- 

•  hutbOy.  DRDA  wiB  inairporate  fike-to-bke  dbtributioD  — 
60m  one  DB2  database  to  aiiotber,  for  example.  Eventually,  all 
I  of  IBM’s  strategic  databases  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another. 

JOHANNA  AMBROSiO 


reaUy  notice.  Thb  product  cuts 
down  on  the  length  of  time  that 
customers  need  to  take  to  find 
out  where  that  bne  of  code  btlat 
actually  caused  the  problem," 
said  Rebecca  Segal,  an  analyst  at 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  Internatioiial 
Data  Corp. 

Segal  added  that  while  there 
are  some  software  problem  man¬ 
agement  systems,  to  her  knowl¬ 
edge  there  are  no  software  ser¬ 
vices  already  on  the  market 
similar  to  FASTService.  which  b 
available  now  on  a  per-bid  basb, 
aa'ordingtoHu. 

David  Paige,  help  desk  coor¬ 
dinator  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston,  said  that  at  present, 
most  of  the  logging  of  software 
maintenance  and  services  b 
done  manually,  leaving  less  free 
time  for  the  service  people  to  do 
other  things. 

"We’d  be  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  that  can  correct  a  software 
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information  from  and  make  in- 
formation  accessible  to  various 
adminbtratton  aiH>bcatk>ns. 

•  A  user  front  end,  consisting  of 
a  common  set  of  definitions  for 
icons,  command  actions  and  noti¬ 
fication  mechanisms  through 
which  the  user  or  application  can 
invoke  various  administrative 
applications  and  access  adminis¬ 
trative  data  through  Systems- 
view. 

Also  defined  will  be  a  grafA- 
ics-based  workstatioo  that  will 
reportedly  be  able  to  do  some  ad- 
minblrative  functions  locally,  as 
well  as  interact  with  host-based 
adminbtralive  applications  vb 
the  user  front  end  'The  Netview 
graphics  workstation  introduc¬ 
tion.  abo  expected  next  month, 
will  reportedly  comply  with  thb 
front  exid. 

•  New  products  to  provide  more 
effective  management  of  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  assets  as 
well  as  overall  management  of 
production  operation  and  sched¬ 
uling. 

A  number  of  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  will  add  substance  to  Sy»- 
temsview  by  announcing  th^ 
intention  to  hook  their  systems, 
databases  and  storage  adminis¬ 
tration  software  to  IBM's  frame¬ 
work,  said  Brian  Jeffrey,  manag¬ 
ing  direaor  at  F^lo  Alto.  Calif., 
research  firm  International 
Technology  Group.  In  addition, 
major  local-area  network  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  3Com  Corp.,  No¬ 
vell.  Inc.  and  Ungermann-Bass, 
Inc.  will  announce  support  "for 
that  component  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  that  runs  down  to  LAN 
management , ' '  Jeffrey  said. 

Of  major  concern  to  users 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  "alJ- 
ffiM  shops,"  however,  b  wheth¬ 
er  Systemsview  will  attempt  to 
keep  them  inside  the  traditional 
IBM  straitjacket  of  a  central, 
proprietary  host  architecture. 


problem  as  seamlessly  as  possi- 
bie.’'PiMgesakL 

Ed  Ortando.  a  technical  sup¬ 
port  spedalbt  at  Rochester. 
N.Y.-based  Bausdi  &  Lomb, 
tnc.'s  a^ibcatkms  software  help 
divbion.  agreed.  "Ri^t  now,  we 
use  IBM’s  Infoman  [software 
problem  management  system], 
triuch  requires  us  to  manua&y 
report  each  problem  into  the 
sykem.  It  woidd  make  life  a  lot 
easier  if  we  bad  automatic  tog¬ 
ging,"  Orlaodo  said. 

Another  aspect  of  FASTSer¬ 
vice  that  makes  the  product  un¬ 
like  the  software  prkilem  man¬ 
agement  systems  availaUe  00 
the  market,  Hu  said,  b  its  ability 
to  automaticaily  report  prob¬ 
lems  to  customer  support  vrtien 
there  are  problems,  for  example. 
However,  ihb  b  only  poasit^  if 
the  system  b  on  an  IBM-based 
Netview  network.  Hu  said. 

FASTService  b  scheduled  for 
availabt&ty  in  March  1991. 


according  to  Ibyne,  a  tele- 
mmmunkatioos  analyst  at 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Fums 
such  as  Schwab,  which  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  woskstatiofts  and  hosts 
besides  IBM’s,  "want  to  manage 
their  (millions  of  instructions  per 
second]  across  the  enterprise" 
by  providing  peer-to-peer  infor- 
matioo  exchange  between  sys¬ 
tems,  be  said. 

IBM,  however,  has  yet  to  in¬ 
dicate  whether  or  bow  it  intends 
to  set  up  such  a  bidirectional  flow 
for  Systemsview.  said  f^yne, 
who  attended  an  IBM  brk^g 
about  tJie  architecture  last  year. 
Indeed,  few  of  IBM's  rivab  wUl 
"want  to  pve  away  the  family 


IBM  PLANS  A 
slow  rollout  that 
will  enable  users 
and  third  parties  to 
migrate  gradually  to 
Systemsview  compli¬ 
ance. 


jeweb"  by  feeding  their  adminb- 
irative  iitformabon  to  an  IBM 
mainframe,  he  added. 

IBM  does  "expect  to  dbtrib- 
ule"  the  Systemsview  architec¬ 
ture.  as  weO  as  enable  it  to  man¬ 
age  other  vendors'  host  sys¬ 
tems.  Haile  said. 

IBM  plans  a  slow  rollout  that 
will  enable  users  and  third  par¬ 
ties  —  as  well  as  its  own  Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  systems  —  to  migrate 
graduaUy  to  Systemsview  com¬ 
pliance.  Haile  said.  For  example, 
existing  ffiM  database  products 
will  slowly  converge  on  the  Sys^ 
temsview  data  structure.  Hkle 
said.  AU  IBM  SAA  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  OS/400  and  OS/2.  wiU 
eventioUy  tie  into  Systemsview, 
he  added. 

The  role  of  the  IBM  Repodf- 
tory  in  Systemsview  has  yet  to 
be  decided.  Haile  said. 
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Userstry  to  catch  the  HP  Wave 


New  Wave  Computing  plan  puzzles  users  and  challenges  developers 

er  time  pulling  off  the  new  prod*  OffictaDy,  New  Wrre  in  de* 
uctstecfankaQy.  fined  as  a  group  <rf  products  aod 

“It's  a  significant  tPfhninl  metbodi  that  aOow  users  to  ere* 
BOSTON  —  Hewlett-Padcard  challenge/'  said  Joel  Bimbaum,  ate  networks  for  computers  that 
Ca  tried  hard  to  impart  its  strat*  vice-president  and  general  mao-  work  together.  HP  technology 
egy  for  the  next  decade  at  In-  ager  of  the  firm's  information  ar-  that  bdps  crate  such  networks 
teren.  the  annual  HP  users  group  chitecture  group.  "There's  a  includes  object  manageaieot  far 
meeting  last  week  in  Bos-  huge  problem  in  decentrahzed  encapsulating  specific  apphea* 
ton.  However,  the  strategy,  networked  systems  in  protect-  tknstowockacroaBfnultivendor 
New  Wave  Coa^wting,  escaped  ing  security,  recovering  fitxn  er*  platforms  and  sharing  CPU  re* 
many  users  and  had  HP  execu-  rors  aiKl  d^g  preventative  and  sources  tfarou^  HP's  Network 
fives  vowing  to  do  a  better  job  of  [on-line]  maintenance."  He  said  Computing  System, 
marketing  in  the  coming  year.  that  file  problems  are  becoming  A  sampling  of  users  at  Interex 

HP  may  be  having  a  tough  apparent,  but  there  are  no  solu*  found  that  many  customers  have 
time  getting  its  ideas  across  to  tionsyet  Bttleunderstaodiagoflbewder* 

the  Interex  crowd,  but  the  man  While  marketing  New  Wave  lying  producU  and  technology, 
usually  credited  for  driving  HP  Computingtsatrickypatbsohu’, 
into  reduced  instruction  set  marketing  the  con^  wiD  be 
computing  and  open  systems  easier  than  mastering  the  tech* 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


•  _ •  1  aimed  at  oonmncial  ao-hne 

nix  window 

■  8S5S.  wtudi  runs  aiaout  22  mil* 

W|r  CnrC!  I  Am  ^  instructioos  per  second  but 
>£¥  with  larger  and  faster  csdie 

^  ^  memory,  and  it  offers  a  30%  in* 

kec  open  to  us."  be  said.  With  crease  in  txansactions  per  sec* 
tins  option,  Quadax,  wfaidi  sup*  ood.  according  to  Roelandts , 
pbes  services  for  health  HP  also  mcrodoced  a  new 
In  another  18  orpnizations.  would  not  have  to  storage  product  that  combinfs  a 
ett-I^dord  Co.  purchase  new  hardware.  hard  didc  and  an  optical  for 

have  to  buy  the  While  adautting  that  a  dual  Unix  systems.  The  product  is  de* 
t-4>ased  hardware  operating  system  is  appealing,  scribed  as  an  optical-storage 
ppitrarinns  The  Tom  CoUins.  manager  of  com-  server  with  a  total  of  22G  tpytes 
khorse  minicom*  mon  support  systems  for  key-  of  storage.  The  server,  coo- 
1  the  proprietary  board  ™iw  Keytronk:  Corp.  in  tamed  in  two  desksidf  boxes, 
I  system  devel-  Spokane.  Ifesfa.,  was  skeptical  uses  software  to  shuttle  data  be- 
ago,  win  have  a  about  the  portability  of  software,  tween  the  fast-rcspoose 
as  a  window  to  "They're  assuming  that  soft-  disk  and  the  ardvva]  optica] 
any  at  ware  is  reaOy  R)Sfx*co(npiianL  tfiscs.  Often-uaed  data  wiB  st^ 

ra  group  meeting  [Software  developers}  l&e  to  say  on  the  hard  tfisk.  Roelandta  aid. 
(too.  it  Is,  but  that’s  not  always  true."  "If  you  waul  a  file  a  roon^  later, 

o  of  Rjsix  (the  HP  has  not  awtnmmfvrf  how  tbo^,  it  ^  take  a  minute  to 
ice  and  the  appli*  the  addition  vnO  be  marketed  —  get  it  back,"  be  said.  The  server 
m  interface)  and  whether  Hwillbepartofnew  wiDabo  work  with  Sm  Micro- 
•rdal  standards  MPE  operating  systems  re-  systems.  Inc's  wockstations 
Window  System  leases  or  sold  separatdy.  Roe-  A  software  product  far  Umx 
krftware  Founds-  landtssaid.  computers,  called  Openapool/ 

ill  allow  tsers  of  UX.  was  introdi^  Accord^ 

estorunUnixap-  OHinr  miiMninct  wills  totbecompany.itactsasamaiD* 

voprietary  appli-  Also  announced  at  Interex  was  a  frame  spooler  for  scbedulmg.  ex* 
tneously,  accord-  midrange  Unix-based  computer,  ecuting  and  routing  printer  and 


Unbundling  anger 
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The  attempt  to  wean  users  off  HP's  proprietary  sys- 
terns  prompted  vodferous  comptrirts  at  the  Imerex 
user  coofereoce  last  wedt  in  Bouton, 

While  boot  and  hisaes  greeted  HP  executives  in  a 
roimdtable  dbeusskm  on  unbundUng  Turboimage  da¬ 
tabase  software  from  the  opentingsystem.  users  were  not  an¬ 
gry  enough  at  the  vendor  to  picket  the  doong  seasion  and  walk 
out.  as  some  had  pbumed. 

Wth  obvious  audience  support,  Fred  White,  a  programmer 
at  iadqmdent  software  vendor  Adager  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

HP  executives  that  uaen  fdt  betrayed  by  the  deewB  to 
unhundlf, 

"Ever  sinoe  1976,  HP  ahraya  had  given  it  Bsa  heebie  not 
as  a  product,  but  part  of  the  operating  fyatem,"  he  stid.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  White,  HP  refuted  to  imfamcllr  in  the  mi^-lSBOt 
when  the  oomptny  watted  UMn  to  upgrade  haxdware.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  offered  aqitrately  from  the  operating  tyalai^ 
ustfs  had  to  rewrite  appheatioos  for  tte  database  so  it 
would  run  on  new  operating  systems  versians  for  the  more 
powerful  conyttm. 

Software  vendors  such  as  Adager  have  devekiped  their 
products  to  uae  TVirboimage  underneath.  Now,  users  watt 
anmg  tfaird-pax^  software.  White  said,  they  wffl  have  to  buy 
Turhoimage  as  wdL 

HP  has  said,  however,  that  the  p^  of  the  product  win  not 
reflect  any  increased  ooat  tt  the  entire  package  but  w9I  be  aoid 
separately.  "Some  customers  watt  tlnnHiarty  datafasae  pack¬ 
ages,  *’ said  Rich  Sevdk,  general  manager  of  H^s  data  manage- 
mMit  systems  dhnskia.  "We  watted  to  be  oxae  competitive  in 
Ub  emerging  thinHiarty  marketplace.'’ 

Other  user  coruplaints  echoed  past  rouaftable  dtscustioos. 
Users  gnimbled  about  the  fack  of  HP  marketing  savvy  and  the 
tack  of  technical  aixl  product  sophistication  on  the  part  of  HP's 
sales  force.  Aa  in  the  patt,  HP  executives  repBed:  "We're  wwk- 
ing  on  it" 

J  A.  SAVAGE 


Openmail  support  extended 
to  desktop  Unix  systems 


ied  piatfbnns  (see  story  page  7). 

Openmail  adheres  to  the 
X.400  ittematkioal  E-mail  stan- 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CaBf.  —  Hew-  dard  and  transmiu  text  data  and 
iett-Pidord  Ca  has  extended  ima^,  said  Ned  French,  mar- 
support  for  its  HP  Openmail  keting  manager  for  HP  E-maiL 
^w-rtnuiie  mail  system  to  The  HP  said  last  week’s  an- 
Cns  Operation’s  Unix  notmeemett  means  that  users  of 
System  V/386  opentiog  the  S(^  Umx  verakm  of  Op^ 
tiHttf,  the  company  said  at  fast  m^  can  cnanouoicate  with 
week’s  SCO  conference.  OpenmailusersoDHPcomput- 

Support  (or  dedttop  Unix  ap*  eis,iion-HPcompuftersaDdiDde- 
p&atioDsdupped  by  SCO  means  pendent  mail  services, 
that  HP  Openmail  can  be  sett  Openmafl  is  priced  at  $2,395 
across  multiple  Unix  hardware  for  a  single  SCO  server  suppori- 
pfatfornis,  indudiog  HP  proces-  mgl6oaers.Supportforanad(h* 
9ors  that  run  the  HPAJX  Unix  tional  16  users  coats  an  addition- 
system.  SCO  joined  ATAT  and  al  $1,395.  The  product  a 
tntri  Corp.  fast  week  in  an  effort  scheduled  for  shipoett  next 
to  standardise  Unix  on  such  var*  month. 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CV  STAFF 
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NEXT  WEEK 


Motorola  makes  no  ^ 
bones  about  its  strat¬ 
egy  to  become  one  of  the 
world’s  best  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  that  means  heavy 
use  of  CIM  and  robotics  in 
diverse  business  units. 
Manager's  Journal  looks  at 
how  Margaret  East- 
wood,  corporate  dir^or 
of  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems,  coordinates  CIM  and 
makes  sure  that  the  focus 
stays  on  business. 


IS  professionals  in  some 
jobs  are  plucking  com¬ 
pensation  fruit  much  mote 
than  others.  Top  IS  execs 
in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  meanwhile,  seem  to 
be  on  the  heels  of  their 
colleagues  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Take  a  look  at  Com- 
puterworld’s  annual  salary 
survey  for  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  examining  pay  in 
nine  industries  and  14  re¬ 
gions. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Bfainframe  checks  out  of  Hyatt 

Chkago^ttsed  Hjratt  Hotd»  threw  the  svitd)  teat  i>«ek  and 
cm  over  from  an  IBM  manfrvne^Mned  reaervatkns  systeoi 
to  a  cluster  id  four  Unix-faaaed  ATAT  System  7000  paraDd 

processors.  Into  first  week  of  operatioa,  the  new  reaeivatioos 
system  was  handEng  8,000  reservations  per  day  for  160  Hy¬ 
att  hotels.  The  cutover  followed  several  months  of  "stress- 
testing,"  according  to  sources  at  Infommc  Software,  adudi 
supplied  the  database  for  the  RISC-based  processors. 

Ready,  willing  and  able 

IBM's  mighty  marketing  dout  DOtwithmaodfog,  somethnes  it 
takes  a  (toaster  to  bring  in  the  customers.  Such  was  the  case 
with  IBM’s  Business  Recovery  Services  Center  in  Franklin 
Lakes,  N  J.,  which  opened  in  April  1989.  The  first  customers 
to  use  its  hm  site  fociSties  aboi^  up  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  victims  of  Manhattan’s  wedc-kAg  bbckout  John  Nevola, 
manager  of  the  unit,  said  "We  were  starting  to  fed  Eke  the 
Maytag  repairman  for  a  while  there.  But  we  were  ready  when 
it  happened."  Three  customers  —  a  trading  firm,  a  bark  and 
an  insurance  company  —  used  the  center  during  the  blackout. 

MVS  to  finally  peer  up 
Along  with  the  140-odd  products  that  IBM  is  expected  to 
bring  out  Sept  5  will  be  the  kmg-awaited  Advamxd  Program- 
to-Pn^ram  CommunicatioQS  server  for  MVS,  which  will  fi¬ 
nally  allow  mainframe  ^ipiicatioQs  to  communicate  as  peers 
over  an  LU6.2  network.  WhOe  a  bmited  versioo  of  LU6.2  now 
exists  for  VTAM  apfdicatkns,  the  new  server  will  take  a  lot  of 
the  communicatioDS  grimt  work  off  applicatioo  developers’ 
bands  and  wiD  also  form  the  basis  for  IBM’s  expected  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  peer-to-peer  Netvfow  fink. 

Not  much  tolerance  left  for  thia 

FQe-servo^  mifroring,  the  next  incarnatioo  of  fault  tolerance, 
could  get  a  private  showing  at  Network!  in  Dallas  next  month. 
Sources  clo^  to  Novel!  say  the  Provo,  Utah-based  maker  of 
network  operating  systems  coidd  debut  to  long^waited  Sys¬ 
tem  Fauh  Tolerance  Levd  ID  to  a  adect  audience  then. 

Poiaon  pen  pals 

A  letter  to  select  customers  and  analysts  firom  Microsoft  ex¬ 
ecutive  Veter  Higgios  was  penned  to  "dear  up  some  confu¬ 
sion’’  about  the  levd  of  Wbidows  3.0  compatibility  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  Lotus'  as  yet  unshipped  1-2-3  Rdease  1.3 
^)readabeet  Higg^  ticked  ^  afi  the  ways  in  wUd)  the  Lo¬ 
tus  product  wiD  not  exploit  Windows  3.0,  suggesting  1-2-3  Re¬ 
lease  1.3  win  not  use  Windows’  graphical  user  iaterfoce  and 
that  to  use  of  memory  limits  worksheet  siae.  Lotus  fired  back 
with  a  letter  of  to  own.  suggesting  that  Microsoft  most  be 
nervous  because  it  “seems  to  be  trying  to  confuse  the  issue  as 
much  as  possible."  Lotus  stressed  that  14  is  a  graphica] 
s{veadsbeet  and  has  a  new  virtual  memory  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  lets  users  build  larger  worksheets,  among  other 
things. 

Covering  the  Global  a  bit  differently 
While  many  companies  have  lately  asked  tbdr  employees  to 
cut  costs  whenever  possible,  sur^  Clevehodbased  Sberwin 
Wlhams  Co.  didn’t  exped  employee  Jhn  Dragd  to  bike  to  San 
Diego,  where  be  is  planning  to  attend  the  Gobal  Software,  Inc. 
user  grexp  conference.  Dragd,  an  avid  cyclist  and  manager  of 
accounts  for  the  paint  company,  beaded  out  of  Cleveland  on 
Aug.  5  and  was  spotted  in  OklaAoma,  a  Global  ^lokesroan 
said.  He  was  due  in  San  Diego  this  past  Saturday. 

Comfmterwrtd  editors  who  receive  Serious  Blackjack  Tu¬ 
tor  disks  a  couple  of  weeks  back  were  tkrilled,  figuring  toget 
some  table  time  in  prior  to  the  next  Las  Vegas  trip.  But  a 
week  later  came  a  message  from  hackly  Data  Systems,  tke 
program 's  publisker.  alerting  users  tkat  tke  didf  kad  been 
infected  with  the  Stoned  virus.  Bill  hackly  sent  out  48  of  tke 
disks  before  tke  virus  —  udtick  displays  a  pro-marijuana 
I  message  —  was  discovered,  he  said.  Pot  and  didtinfations 
I  are  contraband  in  this  ofiice,  but  information  is  n^  Call  in 
the  legal  hot  goods  to  News  Editor  Bete  BarUdik  at  (800)  343- 
6474,  fax  them  to  (508)  8758931  or  contact  COMPUTER- 
WORLD  on  MCI  Mail. 
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Qualitv  doesn't  come  from  stopoftheorder-buMd-ship^H  importantly,  only  that  tram 

some  department  or  an  inspec-  cycle.  They  personally  ensure  says  when  that  product  is  fully 

tor,  or  a  memo  from  the  CEO.  that  a  quaK^  product  is  daUv-  debuggad  and  ready  to  toll  out 

Or  from  an  ad,  for  that  matter,  erad,  compiraa  and  on-time.  First  thedoor. 
it  comes  from  20,000  people  tinw,  every  time.  And  that  team  never  turns 

being  given  the  freedom  and  the  On  a  iargar  scale,  every  its  back  on  that  product-or 

responsibiiitytodotheiobright.  new  product  we  devalop  for  our  on  you.  Onca  the  product  nm 
it's  happening  at  the  new  customers  is  guided  by  a  single  your  office,  that  team  is  fully 

Wang.  A  revolution  of  power  to  program  manager  ieading  a  pro-  responsible  for  customer 

thepeople.  gramteam.  service  and  future  product 

Someexampies:  Together,  they  "own"  that  enhancements  as  weil. 

Every  sin^  systems  order  product.'  At  every  step,  the  cus-  _ 

we  receive,  no  matter  how  big  or  They  have  sole  responsibility  tomer  knows  who  to  cali  with 
smaii,  is  assigned  to  a  group  of  to  determine  the  product  specs,  questions  or  idoas. 

people  at  the  f^ory.  project  costs  and  volume,  sat  The  owner.  Oim  call,  oim 

They  "own"  that  order,  from  product  introduction  dates,  straight  answer, 

beginning  to  end.  establish  traini^  and  customer  It's  where  the  buck  stops. 

They  guide  it  through  every  service  strategies— and  most  And  the  quality  starts. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  Desert 
downsizing  with  PCs 
and  LANs.  Page  63. 


VDT  imk  breaks,  ergo- 

nomic  improvements  would 
be  required  under  a  pro¬ 
posal  aimed  at  San  Francis¬ 
co  firms  employing  more 
than  15  pe(^e.  Page  12. 

When  Dwi^  Aircraft’s 

MD-11  jetliner  rolls  onto 
the  tarmac,  half  the  compa¬ 
ny's  1,400  IS  staffers  will  ei¬ 
ther  have  been  dismissed 
or  reassigned.  Page  10. 

Off-season  peak  pushes 
airline  reservation  systems 
to  the  limit  as  travelers 
rush  to  beat  deadlines  for  fall 
travel  bargains.  Page  91. 

Inventor  shakes  Silicon 
Valley  with  news  Gl  micro¬ 
processor  patent  that  could 
earn  him  big  royalties. 

Page  4. 

NUitirT  onit  depends  on 
dedsicm  support 
system  to  or¬ 
chestrate 
Middle  East 
airlfft.  Page  6. 

SNAosenbuy 

into  Token-Ring  LANs  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  but 
stnig^e  vrith  enter¬ 
prisewide  connectivity 
issues.  Page  8. 

The  software  leasing  mar¬ 
ket  could  be  a  lucrative 
niche  for  computer  leasing 
companies.  Page  65. 

RISC  benefits  on  PCs? 

Some  vendors  push  add-in 
boards  to  provide  the  per¬ 
formance  boost  that  engi¬ 
neering  woricstations 
claim.  F^ge  37. 


Lessors  await  Summit  bounty 

But  bargain  hunting  and  IBM  Credit  Corp.  could  dash  dealers*  hopes 


BYNEIXMARGOUS 
and  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


When  IBM  announces  Summit, 
its  long-awaited  next-generation 
mainframe,  the  news  will  send  a 
shiver  of  joy  throu^  the  com¬ 
puter  lea^ng  industry.  At  least, 
that  is  what  leasing  executives 
think. 

Those  executives  sak)  they 


expect  a  twofold  harvest:  a 
binnper  crop  of  profits  from 
leases  of  the  new  mamframes 
and  the  yield  of  a  reinvigorated 
aftermarket  as  customers  snap 
up  the  used  systems  that  Sum¬ 
mit  supfdants. 

That  aftermarket  may  not 
prove  to  be  as  lucrative  as  the 
lessors  think,  however,  if  leasing 
customers  obtain  the  low-cost 
deals  they  anticipate  from  an  in- 


Ihar's  gold  in  them  thar  hills! 

While  Summit  will  likely  push  dovn  prices  of  older  equipment,  ki^-end 
3090s  still  command  stdutautial  value 
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1987 
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Fourth  quarter, 
1988 
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Fourth  quarter. 
1988 

$13,482325 
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creased  supply  of  used  equip- 
menu  In  sfa^,  customers  antici¬ 
pate  more  deals  at  better  prices 
as  a  bunch  of  bruised  indepen¬ 
dent  lessors  vie  for  shares  of  the 
newly  rewed-tq>  market  (see 
story  page  93). 

The  Summit  debut,  said 
Thomas  Donovan,  an  analyst  at 
Tedtnology  Investment  Strate- 
^es  Carp.,  wiQ  do  nothing  to  al¬ 
ter  most  of  the  harsh  realities 
that  have  wreaked  havoc  on  the 
computer  leasing  industry. 

‘"nhere  will  still  be  heavy 
competition,  especially  from 
ICC.”  he  said  (see  story  page 
92).  IBM’s  lea^g  subskfiary, 
3M  Credit  Corp..  dominates  tte 
leasing  sector:  estimates  are 
that  it  writes  70%  of  all  new 
leases  of 30908. 

Continued  on  page  X 
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lunes  have  changed  since  the 
3090  rollout.  Page  93. 
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Compatible  LANs  prove  to  be  elusive 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
and  JIM  NASH 

C*  STAFF 


Underwhelmed  by  incremental 
enhancements  to  local-area  net¬ 
working  products,  users  want  to 
know  w^t  the  leaders  in  the 
personal  computer  network  in¬ 
dustry  are  doing  to  make  their 
systems  really  woric  together. 

Colleen  Brisboe,  a  systems 
engineer  at  General  Motors 
C^orp.’s  Electronic  Data  Systems 
subsidiary,  said  that  is  the  one 
question  she  would  ask  NoveO, 
Inc.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

Brisboe  is  one  of  many  net¬ 
work  managers  who  are  quickly 
growing  impatient  with  simple 
linking  (rf  LANs  and  inferior 
third-party  interoperability  soft¬ 
ware.  Th^  managers  want  sys¬ 
tems  that  allow  users  on  one  net¬ 
work  to  actually  manage  evems 


on  another  company’s  network 
without  having  to  learn  all  the  ID- 
tricsdesofboCh. 

Mike  Butler,  automation 
manager  at  I^bn  Beach  Interna- 
tiooal  Airport  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  said  his  department 
has  standardized  on  3Com 
Cbrp.’8  3  +  Open  operating  sys¬ 


tem  because  it  links  the  many 
proprietary  airport  systems  and 
apphcatnns  be  onist  support. 

Butler  explained  that  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  aM  any  other  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  no  matter  what  ad¬ 
vantages  they  offer,  because  of 
the  uncertainty  and  complexity 
Co^nuedonpageS 


Hard  times 
hit  DBMS 
companies 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  reb- 
tknal  database  management 
system  industiy.  a  bright  spot 
^tniri  the  battered  midrange  »nd 
large-system  market  of  recent 
years,  is  showing  signs  of  b- 
tigue.  The  primary  vendors  are 
scrambling  to  revise  plans  as 
profits  bd  to  hve  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Vendors  are  quick  to  fauh  a 
slowing  domestic  economy,  but 
00  dooer  inspection.  'A  appears 
that  at  least  part  of  the  rebtianal 
mauling  is  stf -inflicted.  On  top 
of  their  other  troubles.  RDBMS 
vendors  seem  to  be  scramblnig 
for  increaangfr  scarce  new  or¬ 
ders  by  using  havy  discounting. 

Ch^  Kenber,  executive  vice- 
president  at  Ingres  Corp.,  ooa~ 
firmed  the  trend.  "All  of  us  are 
chasmg  quarterly  sales  targets, 
so  )rou  get  extremely  aggressive 
(fisoounCing  on  auftwaie  prod¬ 
ucts,"  said  Kenber,  who  dfrects 
an  marketing  and  aales  activity 
for  the  company.  "It  rarely 
moves  the  customer  deciaon. 
but  it  does  create  a  new  low  stan¬ 
dard  of  pridog." 

It  may  abo  have  severely 
damaged  the  financial  reputation 
of  Orade  Systems  Corp..  which 
had  to  restate  quarterly  revenue 
ContinuodonpageSI 
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How  your  salary  stacks  up 


^nt  to  know  who  makes  the 
most  mooey  in  infonnation  sys¬ 
tems?  Whkd)  industries  pay  the 
best^  In  which  cities  your  pay¬ 
check  goes  the  furthest?  Whose 
salaries  have  grown  the  most? 

Ccmputerworid’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  salary  survey  tabubtes  the 
total  compensation  (salary  plus 
bonuses)  for  a  range  of  IS  p^ 
boos  by  company  size,  re^on 
and  industiy.  Som  revebtioos 
are: 

•  The  difference  in  total  com- 
pensatioo  between  IS  executives 
in  organiiatioos  with  |50  mdkoo 
in  annual  revenue  or  assets  and 
Ukoae  with  $500  milliaa  b  more 
than  $43,000. 


•  New  York.  Boston  and  North¬ 
ern  (bhfomb  are  No.  1, 2  and  3. 
respectfvdy.  iriten  it  comes  to 
paying  their  IS  ctueb  top  dolbr. 

•  After  adjusting  income  for  the 
cost  of  living.  IS  executives  in 
New  York  come  out  ahead. 

•  Utilities  firms  making  $500 
millioo  or  more  per  year  pay 
their  IS  executives  more  money 
than  companies  of  comparable 
siae  in  otbtf  induatries  (see  chart 
alright). 

•  li^imntion  center  managers’ 
sabiies  have  declined  darng  the 
bat  four  years,  whtb  chief  kifor- 
matioo  cfiker-leve!  pay  rose. 

The  survey  rest^  begin  on 
pages?. 
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ail  fraud!  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.- 
.  based  Forres¬ 
ter  Research  is  warning  users  to 
stop  buying  electronic  mail 
packages.  Citing  a  study  of  50 
large  corporations,  Forrester 
clauns  that  E-mail  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  expectations  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  who’d  rather  use  fax  or 
voice  mail.  Compames  have  got¬ 
ten  duped  into  buymg  a  tangle  of 
incompatible  E-mail  systems 
that  don’t  provide  even  basic 
communications  among  their 
users,  with  the  net  result  that 
they  ‘are  better  crff  just  using 
the  telephone,’  the  research  firm 
claims.  It  seems  that  poorly 
hatched  buying  plans  have  done 
what  neither  rain  nor  snow  nor 
sleet  nor  gloom  of  night  could. 


Dnyer's  Rodger  Lindquist  finds 
minicomputers  a  tasty  alternative  to 
the  rocky  road  of  mainframes. 
Page29. 


A  hot  way  to  keep  astern  costs  in  check. 
Page63. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

B  IBM  users  who  lease  mainframes  are 
looking  forward  to  a  bonanza  of  great  deals 
on  used  3090s  after  IBM’s  Summit  m- 
nouncement  later  this  month.  Meanwhile, 
computer  lessors  are  looking  to  write  plenty 
of  business  on  the  new  high-ticket  main¬ 
frames  to  shore  up  their  battered  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  It  will  add  up  to  a  busy  mainframe  shop¬ 
ping  season  this  fall,  with  IBM  sales  rep® 
cutting  deals  to  make  year-end  quotas — Md 
new  high-end  entries  from  Amdahl  and  Hita¬ 
chi  Data  Systems  joining  the  fray.  Pages  1 , 
92  and  93. 

B  Bechtel’s  veteran  IS  chief,  H.  William 
Howard,  is  the  new  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technologies  at  Inland  Steel  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Howard  had  been  with  Bechtel  for  17 
years,  including  six  years  as  head  of  IS.  Bech¬ 
tel,  the  San  Francisco-based  construction  gi¬ 
ant,  has  net  yet  named  Howard’s  replace¬ 
ment.  Paged. 

■  CompuUnvorld's  fourth  for  VDT  uaen  would  be  re¬ 

annual  salary  survey  re-  quired  under  a  law  pr<^>osed 
veals  that  large  utilities  pay  by  the  county  board  in  San 
the  most  to  their  IS  execu-  Frandsco.  If  passed,  the  bill 
lives.  New  Yc^,  Boston  and  would  require  VDT  users  to 
Northern  California  are  the  take  15-mimite  breaks  every 
highest  paying  areas  for  IS  two  hours.  Local  enqployers, 
talent,  and  there  is  a  large  gap  inclodiDg  United  Airlines  and 
nationwide  between  salaries  ATAT,  have  not  re^>onded 
of  IS  personnel  at  large  com-  formally,  but  they  say  they 
ponies  and  small  ortes.  Page  are  concerned  about  the  bill's 
57.  implications  for  businesses. 

Page  12. 

■  The  masaive  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  buildup  in  the  Middle  ■  Conung  Asahi  ^^deo 
East  is  being  orchestrated  Producta  won  the  So<^y  of 
by  an  extensive  decision  sup-  Manu&cturing  Engineers’ 
port  system  at  Ulinois-bas^  award  for  the  best  use  of 
Scott  Air  Force  Base.  A  50-  CIM.  Informatics  techiralogy 
member  crisis  action  team  at  the  Ann's  State  College, 
monitors  events  on  a  classi-  I^..  plant  pr^erved  one  of 
fled  local-area  network,  then  the  1^  fectories  in  the  U.S. 
uses  the  Digital  Equipment  making  glass  for  TV  tubes. 
Co^.  VAX -based  Gk>b^  De-  Page  47. 

dsioo  Support  System  to 

schedule  flights,  cargo  and  ■  On-oite  this  week:  ^IrA- 
drop-off  points  for  1.000  air-  ten  drivers’ tests  area  misno- 
craftPageS.  merattheMilledgeville.  Ga., 

Department  of  Public  Safety. 

■  A  discounting  war  has  license  applicants  do  not  use 

apparently  hit  the  RDBMS  in-  pencils;  th^  take  the  test  on 
dustry,  as  ever-aggressive  ri-  terminals  Bnked  to  a  Bull  HN 
valssudi  as  Oracle  and  Ingres  LAN.  The  dectronic  system 
have  turned  the  beat  up  a  processes  more  appbcants 
notch.  While  analysts  point  to  and  tabulates  results  foster 
longer  buying  cyd^  the  than  a  manual  ooe.  Page  36. 
downturn  has  wrought  lower  Dreyer’s  Grand  Ice  Cream  in 
restated  earnings  at  Oracle.  Laf^tte,  Cahf.,  runs  its 
layoffs  at  Sybase  and  other  business  cocdly  and  smoothly 
troubles  for  vendcvrs.  Page  on  HP  minicomputers.  Es- 
1 .  chewing  mdnframes  at  a 

$300  tnilbon  company  was 

■  Douglas  Aircraft  has  unthinkable  10  years  ago,  but 
slashed  or  reasstgoed  Dreyer’s  likes  the  flexibility 
half  its  IS  wofh  force,  and  lower  costs  of  the  mini- 
more  than  700  jobs,  as  part  of  computers  —  and  says  it  sees 
a  staff  consolidattoQ  to  focus  plenty  of  upgrade  room  in  the 
on  the  forthcoming  MD-ll  HP  family  for  the  future, 
conunercial  jet.  The  McOoo-  Page  29.  Chicago  real  es- 
neli  Douglas  unit  will  concen-  '  tate  Arm  LaSalle  ftrtoers  is 
trate  its  efforts  on  factory-  also  forsaking  the  mainframe 
floor  automation.  Page  10.  path  and  moving  applications 

from  a  4341  to  PC  LANs. 

■  Mandated  work  breaks  Page41. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE  500 
WANT  SORTING  EFFiaENCY, 
THEY  DON’T  WASTE  TliHL 


fiKT  CALL  SYNCSORT. 


time  can  be  a  costly 
KMJrces.  Which  is  why 
500  companies  use 
to  optimize  sorting, 
the  most  efficient  and 
sorting,  Syncsort  offers 
*  Axnplete  sohjtion  of  software, 

■  'mg  courses  and  performance 
ent  services.  W^  act  as 
your  partner  by  evaluating  your 

I  SYNCS0ltT3.3V5.1>f50IITll  1 


unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency. 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for 
over  20  years.  They've  seen  us 
consisterrtly  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  malong  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner:  Syncsort. 


tTTTTTT 

■■11  ■  1  ■  11  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

EXIil 

svncsori 

so  Tkc  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  0767S 

800-535-3355 
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'  Micro  chip  patent  rewrites  history 


BY  MAUKA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWCTAfF 


A  California  engineer  staked 
claim  last  wedi  to  toveoting  the 
single<hip  Tmcrocoroputer.  But 
although  a  patent  granted  in  July 
was  ^t  claimed  in  1970  and 
predates  all  other 
nDcrocomputgf  pat- 
eixs.  the  sdr  It  trade 
in  Silicon  VaBey  is 
unhkety  to  be  feh 
soon  —  if  ever  —  by 
computer  users,  ot^ 
servers  said. 

Gilbert  Hyatt 
daimed  that  the  tm- 
paa  of  his  patent  is  broad  and 
covers  anything  that  includes  a 
CPU  andaninput/output  device. 

However,  analysts  and  pateitt 
lawyers  agreed  that  the  short¬ 
term  impact  on  end  users  is  vir¬ 
tually  nil  and  that  red  tq)e  in  the 
tJ-S.  ^ent  Office  and  rourt  sys¬ 
tem  could  tie  up  the  case  for 
years  befme  anything  cotnes  of 
Hyatt's  20-year-old  inventkxL 


Hyatt  indicated  that  he  would 
be  attempting  to  gam  royalty 
payments  from  sendconductor 
vmidors  that  he  said  infringe  on 
his  patent.  "I  don't  think  there's 
going  to  be  litigation  with  any 
other  vendors  regarding  this 
patent,  because  the  patent  is 
very  broad  and  very 
strong,  and  we're 
ready  to  go  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  dectrooks  cor¬ 
poration  on  a  joint 
venture  for  this,"  be 
said. 

Hyatt  received  a 
patent  numbered 
4.942.516  on  July  17. 1990.  for 
his  "computer  on  a  chip"  —  a 
microcaniputer  having  a  CPU. 
operand  memory  and  read-only 
memory  on  one  integrated  cir¬ 
cuit  ch^.  The  claim  was  filed  in 
December  1970  for  work  dating 
backtol96B. 

"If  the  patent  was  valid  and 
infringed  aiid  asserted,  it  could 
affect  aO  microprocessors  made 


or  developed  since  the  patent 
was  filed,"  said  attorney  Gary 
Hecker.  a  partner  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les-based  Hecker  &  Harriman 
who  specializes  in  patent  protec¬ 
tion  cases  of  computer  haidware 
and  software. 

Though  he  is  not 
dtrecUy  involved  in 
the  Hyatt  case. 

Hecker  said  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  case,  it 
is  unlikely  that  end 
users  or  chip  ven¬ 
dors  will  be  affected 
by  the  patent  to  the 
near  future. 

‘"nus  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary.  lengthy 
and  exhausted  pat¬ 
ent  process,"  Hecker  sak). 
"TypkaOy,  a  filing  process 
WD^  be  from  two  to  five  years, 
not  20.  So  the  interpretation, 
scope  and  validity  of  tb^  claims 
can't  be  asse^ed  until  this 
lengthy  file  can  be  examined, 
which  I  guess  will  begin  ^ly 


soon  and  last  up  to  several 
years." 

However,  analyst  Andrew 
Seybold  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
and  publisher  of  "The  Outlodc 
On  Professional  Computing," 
said  that  even  if  Hyatt  were  to 
receive  modest  royalties  from 
chip  manufacturers,  that  "would 
make  him  a  very  wealthy  raan.^' 

While  Hyatt  said  be  will  have 
minimal  trouble  in 
coOecting  what  he 
feels  are  moderate 
and  fair  royalties, 
some  analy^  dis¬ 
agreed.  "Pennies 
per  chip  has  virtually 
no  impact  on  the  erxl 
user,  but  if  I  were 
any  of  these  compa¬ 
nies.  I’d  look  at  this 
carefully,  and  if  I 
thought  it  was  unto 
—  no  matter  bow 
small  the  fee  —  I'd  pursue  le^ 
action,"  Seybold  said. 

Microcomputer  chip  manu¬ 
facturers,  most  of  whom  admit¬ 
ted  to  being  taken  by  surprise  by 
Hyatt's  patent  award,  reacted 
with  caution,  saying  their  law¬ 
yers  were  studying  the  patents. 


Hyott  expects  mo 
royalfy  troubles 


Bechtel  IS  chief  leaves  for  Inland  Steel 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  H.  WUham 
Howard,  vice-president  of  infor- 
matioo  technology  at  the  Bech¬ 
tel  Group.  Inc.,  has  packed  his 
bag  and  beaded  east  to  assume 
the  poaitioo  of  vice-presdeiit  of 
infdnnaOoo  technologies  at  In¬ 
land  Steel  Industries,  Inc.  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  ^ 

"It's  time  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges.”  said  Howard,  who  spent 
six  of  has  17  years  at  Bechtd  as 
bead  of  its  IS  departing.  "It’s  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  do 
some  mteresting  and  different 


No  replacement  in  Bechtel’s 
systems  gro<4>  has  yet  been  cho¬ 
sen  for  Hoi^  .  who  assumed 
his  new  pofiitioa  at  Inland  on 
Sept  1. 

At  Inland.  Howard  will  report 
to  Frank  W.  Luerssen.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  oif  the 


IT’S  A  ve^  good 
opportunity  to  do 
some  interesting 
and  different  things.” 

H.WILUAM  HOWARD 
INLAND  STEEL 


CORRECTIONS 

US.  Distna  Judge  Vau^ 
VUker  did  obi  grant  a  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
copyright  suit  against  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Hewtett-ftckard  Co. 
[CW.  Aug.  27J.  A  ruling  in  the 
case  is  expected  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  description  of  the  author  of 
the  Aug.  20  Marketplace  column 
was  incorrect  The  author, 
James  R.  Taylor,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  User  U- 
aiSon  Group  at  Sanwa  Bank  of 
Califohua. 

In  the  Aug.  20  issue,  the  product 


bsting  in  the  Systems  and  Soft¬ 
ware  sectioo  for  Data  Summary, 
Inc.  included  an  incoroplele 
phone  number.  The  correct 
number  is  <708)  795-0606. 

A  mainframe  data  center  auto¬ 
mation  offering  from  Boole  & 
Babbage,  Inc.  called  Auto  Opera¬ 
tor.  was  omitted  from  the  Aug. 
27  Product  Spc^^t  chart  on 
console  automation.  Auto  Oper¬ 
ator  is  a  toiily  of  products.  The 
base  product  suppnts  IBM's 
MVS  and  D^.  Options  are  also 
available  for  IMS,  CICS  and  Net- 
view.  The  price  range  is 
$22,500  to  $80,000. 


$4.2  billion  firm,  and  assume  re 
sponsitHlity  for  the  corpor¬ 
atewide  ijrfonnation  technology 
needs  of  the  company's  20,000 
employees. 

Howard,  55.  worked  his  way 
up  the  corporate  IS  ladder  at 
Bechtd  He  started  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  in  1984 
and  held  positions  in  all  focets  of 
the  IS  organization,  including 


programming,  communications, 
project  management,  operations 
and  user  support. 

Before  joining  Bechtd,  How¬ 
ard  held  managerial  roles  at  Me- 
morex  Corp.  and  Systems  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  and  had  earlier 
positions  at  IBM  and  Rogers  En¬ 
gineering  Co. 

He  is  a  1956  graduate  of 
Princeton  University  and  a  1962 
graduate  of  Stanfo^  Uruversj- 
ty's  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness. 


Microsoft  starts  help  group 
for  systems  installer  needs 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSWF 


REDMOND,  —  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  befuddled  systems  tn- 
staBers  last  week  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  birth  of  an  in- 
temationaJ  consulting  group 
aimed  at  hdping  large  corporate 
customers  ccmstruct  complex  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

Additionally,  the  compwy 
continued  on  its  bent  to  provide 
support  optiocis  for  OS/2  with 
the  introduction  of  On  Call  for 
OS/2,  a  phooe-in  technical  sup¬ 
port  service  for  users  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Microsoft  officials  said  the  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Integra- 
tioo  Services  group  will  use  a 
multipronged  approach  that  in¬ 
cludes  executive  education, 
fdanning,  design,  custom  appli¬ 
cation  development  and  on-site 
systems  support. 

ms  will  be  headed  by  Robert 
L.  McDowell,  formerly  a  partner 


and  national  director  of  strate^ 
business  systems  at  Ernst  and 
Young. 

"Customers  need  more  than 
just  a  collection  of  products," 
McDowell  said,  adding  that  mS 
also  intends  to  augment  its  initial 
offerings  by  partnering  with  a 
few  targe  systems  integrators. 

Micros^  Chairman  BiQ 
Gates  called  mS  "a  natural  ex¬ 
tension"  of  the  firm’s  expangve 
cmnputing  and  connecthnty  of¬ 
ferings. 

Although  OEMs  will  cocitmue 
to  serve  on  the  front  line  of  OS/2 
support,  the  On  Call  for  0^ 
program  will  offer  suf^riemental 
assistance  for  all  OEM  releases 
of  OS/2,  starting  with  Version 
1.2. 

However,  citstomers  may 
want  to  keep  an  egg  timer  handy 
when  making  a  caD:  The  cost  (rf 
the  service,  is  available  8 
a.in.  to  5  p.m.  Mmday  through 
Friday,  will  run  $2  per  minute. 
The  On  Call  for  ()S/2  phone 
number  is  (960)  896-9600. 
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If  I®2  Is  The  Answa;  what 
The  ftekWhs  The  OuestM 


Beginning  to  wonder  about  betting 
your  company's  future  on  DB2? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  A 
know  how  IBM’s 
information  manage¬ 
ment  approach 
will  address  the 
major  problems 
and  issues 
you’ll  face  in 
the  90s? 

We  think  you 

would.  So, - 

we’ve  developed 
a  check-list  of 
what’s  most 
important  to  you. 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you 
can  expect  from  IBM. 

And  what  you  can  expect  from  us. 

_  I  IBM  CA 

INVF.STMF.NT  DL/1 _ ✓ _ ! 


INVESTMENT 

PROTECTION: 

Runs  applications 
without  chaise 
from... 

DL/1_ 

IMS' 

1  vsam’ 

total" 

CA-IDMS" 

•■'A  rVATA/^rtAA 

LA'UAIALUM 

PORTABILITY 
Runs  identicaliy  : 
on...  1 

1  “mvV 

MVS/XA^ 

mvs/esa" 

1 

PC-DOS[ 
PC  lan; 

STANDARDS 

ANSI  SQL 

nps" 

saa' 

_ 

DISTRIBUTED  I 
DATABASE- 

Remote  Request^ 
Distributed  Request_ 
Replication 
Partitioning 

INTEGRATION  | 

Dictionary 
VSysttms  Security” 

PROVEN:  Supports  tens  of  thousands  [ 

of  mission-critical  applications _ | _ j _ j  ITlHIldgCtncnt 

As  the  world’s  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company,  Computer 
Associates  can  give  you  more. 

Much  more.  •'J*  cvciyunc  wnu  a  aun  j;ciuciiuy 

To  begin  with  CA-IDMS7DB  and  waiting  for  IBM... 

CA-DATACOM/DB®  are  more  Whatareyou  waitingfor? 

practical,  productive  and  proven 
than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative. 

Our  comprehensive  software 

For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003.  ©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City,  NY  0530-4787. 
All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 


engineering  solutions  and 

integrated  life-cycle  support  are 
.  ready  today  including;  4GL’s; 
one  of  the  industr/s  most 
successful  COBOL 
development 
environments; 
application 
generators; 
knowledge-based 
systems  emd 
products  for 

- project  . 

estimation  and 
change 
management. 

In  addition, 
our  information 
management 
solution  is  built 
upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s  which  can  free  you 
from  hardware 
consttciints.  All  of  your 
—  mission-critical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 
from  mciinframe  to 
midrange  to  PC. 

CA90s  also  protects 
the  massive  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 
you  to  run  your  present  applications 
unchanged  using  our  relational 
database  technology. 

Altogether,  it’s  a  smarter,  more 
practical  approach  to  information 
management. 

And  one  that’s  readily  available 
today. 

Which  leaves  just  one  question 
for  everyone  who’s  still  patiently 
waiting  for  IBM... 

Whatareyou  waitingjor? 


NEWS 


NEWS  SHORTS 

Poor  solos  drivo  down  HP  pricos 

vcda  after  HeDrlett-Ptckard  Co.  reported  a  quaiteri;  de¬ 
crease  D  profits  that  ndustry  anatysts  blamed  m  pajt  00  poor 
pmooal  computer  sales,  the  vendordropped  its  PC  prices  by 

as  as  24%.  This  is  tbe  sccood  reductioo  in  as  many 
oo  tiro  of  HP's  Vectra  computers  —  tbe  286/12  and 
QS/16S  —  wfakfa  were  reduced  by  $400  on  Aug.  1.  Tbe  new 
price  cuts  affect  11  mod^andrangefrom  $300 to  $4,600.  Ac- 
to  tbe  investmeia  firm  Shearsoo  Ldunan  Hutton,  Inc., 

HPs  PC  orders  have  fidleo ‘‘significanUy’' within  tbe  past  year, 
partkotariyin  the  US. 


KlHor  tornadoes  miss  data  confers 

The  kiBer  tornadoes  that  ripped  throu^  nortbeastem  Illinois 
last  Tuesday  did  not  harm  any  data  centers,  accordmg  to  (bsas- 

ter-recovery  vendors.  Neitber  Rosemont,  DL-based  Cooafisco 
Kanter  Recovery  Services.  Inc.  nor  Wiyne,  ftL-based  Son- 

gard  Recovery  Smices.  Inc.  received  alerts  or  disaster  deeb- 

latioos  as  a  result  of  the  stonns,  which  claimed  more  than  24 
lives. 


VM  gets  LU6.2  support 

Hoping  to  double  its  market  by  tapping  tbe  8,000  or  so  VM 
sites  n  tbe  nation  Vwlring  for  remotMo^wst  and  boat-to-bost 
lief  worldly.  Spectnim  Coooepta.  Inc.  bat  week  announced  a 
verbal  of  its  Advanced  ProgranHo-Program  Communka- 
tiaaB/LU6.2  tool  for  IBM  VM  envtraameots.  Since  1987, 
SpcctroD  has  marketed  MVS  and  PC-DOS  impleiiienUtMns  of 
the  commudeatioBs  software.  Tbe  newest  probKt  is  called 
XCOM6.2VM. 


First  HdoHty  signs  EDS 

WitbitseyeooredncedcoatsandacfaanoetomoTeitsapplica- 
tioiM  to  a  angle  ptatform,  Fbst  Fidelity  Bancorp,  in  Lawroice- 
vae.  NJ..  agned  a  lO^year  oootract  bat  week  to  have  Elec- 
tronc  Diita  Systems  Co^  manage  its  data  centers.  Under  the 

a^eenieat,  EDS  wiD  conaobdatr  the  bank  hoUng  company's 
data  operstioos  at  a  sin^  site,  offer  jobs  to  current 
Firat  FUefity  data  center  personnel  and.  dnr^  tbe  next  18 
months.  ooQveit  Fast  Fid^'s  appbeationa  systems  on  a  uni¬ 
fied  pbtform.  However,  tbe  bank,  vduefa  has  $^.8  bfflioo  in  an- 
sets  and  nfitt*  in  New  jersey  and  I^nnsytvana.  sriD  continue 
dbect  managemea  of  sppliatiaas  systems  mamtenance  and 
development. 


Trodo  ponol:  Dumping  hurts  U.S. 

TIk  seven  smaB  U5.-based  makers  of  fiat-panel  dispby  tech¬ 
nology  that  accused  mafor  Japanese  manufocturers  IM  July  of 

Atmpsng  Mnsibr  scTecns  OQ  the  U.S.  market  finally  found  a 
sympathetic  or  in  ffinhmgtoo.  D.C.  The  Inteniatiana!  Trade 
rymsminmno  oaued  a  unaoBDout  ruling  bst  week  that  tbe  do¬ 
mestic  market  b  being  ngured  at  tbe  bands  of  the  12  named 
overseas  suppliers,  whidi  include  such  caoqtames  as  Hitaclu 
Ltd..  Sharp  Corp.  and  Seflio  Epson  Corp.  Action  is  currently 
being  taken  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  iu  ongoing 
investigatioo  b  mgterted  to  yield  a  rufing  before  the  end  of  thb 
year. 


Notobook  PC  from  Zoos 

Zens  InternatiQoal  Ltd.,  a  9-yeftr-old  PC  manufacturer  based  in 

St  Paul.  Minn.,  introduced  Hs  first  lightweight  PC  bst  week. 
Based  on  Intel  Carp.*s  80286  microprocessor,  tbe  Zeos  Note¬ 
book  computer  weighs  just  aider  7  pounds  and  coats  $1,995 
for  IM  byte  of  mnory.  m  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array  backlit 
dbpby,  a  ZOM-byte  hard  dbk  drive,  a  1.44M-byteQaf^  drive 
and  an  82-key  keyboard,  a  spokesman  for  the  company  a^ 

Features  include  a  twEphour  battery  life  and  a  ooe-bour  "quick 

charge"  recharging  The  battery  can  abo  be  '*trickle- 
charged"  if  tbe  PC  b  plugged  in  while  in  use.  The  Zeos  Note- 
bookcamputerbdueoutbymid-Septeadierandbavaibbledi- 
ret^  to  end  UKTS,  the  company  said. 
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Desert  airlift  computer-aided 


Crisis  oction  twom  plans  deployment  of  troops  to  Saudi  krabia 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CVSTitfF 


SCOTT  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  Ill. 
—  Tbe  U.S.  Air  Face  is  using  a 
new  computer  system  to  orches¬ 
trate  the  mammoth  airlift  that 
has  sent  l,150f1ightsand  75  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  cargo  to  tbe  Mid¬ 
dle  East  in  three  weeks. 

Within  hours  of  President 
Bush’s  order  to  send  forces  to 
stand  against  Iraq's  incursion 
into  Kuwait  and  potential  threat 
to  Saudi  Arabb,  tbe  Military  Air¬ 
lift  Command  (I^C)  established 
a  crisb  action  team,  now  a  50- 
person  group  holed  up  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  command  center  here. 

The  team  b  using  a  host  of 
computer  tools  to  plan  and  moni¬ 
tor  tbe  round-the-clock  deploy¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  troops  and  goods  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  cribs  action  team  acti¬ 
vated  an  emergen^  module  of 
MAC’S  Gfobal  Decision  Support 
System  (GDSS),  a  distributed 
system  for  planning  and  moni¬ 
toring  military  air  shipments. 

GDSS  provides  decision  sup- 
pot  to  military  officers  re^xmd- 
ing  to  extend  events  and  re¬ 
quests;  it  schedules  and  pbns  the 
restdting  flights;  and  it  monitors 
the  execution  of  those  plans  by 
Air  Force  commands  around  the 
woild. 

"GDSS  b  based  on  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  centralized  control  and 
decentraUxed  execution."  said 
Maj.  Michael  McDermid.  a  MAC 
offior  invedved  in  developing 
tbe  system. 

The  crisb  team  uses  a  classi¬ 
fied  local-area  network  to  moni¬ 
tor  events  in  the  Mkidle  East  and 
track  MAC  aircraft.  Tbe  LAN 
has  ^teways  into  global  net¬ 
works  managed  by  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  Unk¬ 
ing  tbe  command  center  to  most 
military  instaUations  worldwide. 


Using  tbe  special  software 
module,  the  team  combines  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Middle  East, 
deployment  plans  from  the  U.S. 
Central  Command,  requests 
from  operational  commanders 
and  aircraft  status  information 
from  the  GDSS  daubase  and  is¬ 
sues  general  directives  —  for 
example,  "Send  five  C-141 
transport  {Manes  from  {xnnt  A  to 
poimBon  Sept.  3." 

Those  directives  flow  to  the 
heart  of  GDSS.  an  unclassified 
system  that  puts  toother  sdted- 
uks  and  detailed  flight  plans  and 
monitors  their  execution  in  near 
real-time.  GDSS  assigns  planes 
from  an  inventory  of  1,000  air¬ 
craft.  specifies  routes,  {>l8ns  en- 
route  st(^  and  aerial  refuelings 
and  specifies  cargo  pickups  and 
drops. 

“If  we  didn't  have  GDSS,  we 
couldn't  do  command  and  con¬ 
trol  Iproceduresl,"  McDermid 
said  flatly.  "We  could  never  go 
back  to  a  manual  systeih." 

Although  GDSS  b  being  used 
much  as  it  existed  before  the 
Persian  Gulf  emergency,  some 
software  modifications  have 
been  made.  Access  to  GDSS 
data,  normally  available  to  MAC 


{>ersonnel  only,  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  few  miUtaiy  commands 
elsewhere,  McDermid  said. 
Such  access  is  read-only,  and 
MAC  has  taken  pains  to  establish 
hardware  ^  software 
"guards"  to  prevent  access  to 
GDSS  by  other  users  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  networks  to  which  it  atta¬ 
ch^ 

•The  GDSS  daubases  reside 
on  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
com|)uters  at  MAC  he^uar- 
ters  and  at  six  other  Air  Force  tn- 
stallatioos.  five  in  the  U.S.  and 
one  in  West  Germany. 

Tbe  large  VAXs  arc  backed 
up  by  arrays  of  Microvaxes, 
which  are  imnnected  along  with 
smart  and  dumb  terminals  in 
Ethemet^ased  local-area  net¬ 
works  at  each  location.  Tbe  sev¬ 
en  GDSS  sites  are  linked  in  a 
Decnet-based  wide-area  net¬ 
work  via  leased  Bnes. 

For  added  survivability.  MAC 
maintains  an  alienate  data  path 
over  a  subnet  of  tbe  Transnus- 
akw  Control  Protocd/Inteniet 
Protocol-based  Defense  Data 
Network.  Terminals  with  access 
to  the  classified  network  are 
to  siiDptify  secunty  con¬ 
cerns. 


Reserve  call-up  has  little  impact  on  IS 


BY  MAURA  j.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


As  U.S.  National  Guard  and  Re¬ 
serve  units  begin  mobilizing  for 
Middle  East  duty,  some  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  in  the 
U.S.  do  not  expect  much  impact 
on  their  own  staffs. 

"Personally.  I'm  concerned 
about  us  being  over  there.  But 
we  don't  have  anyone  in  our  area 
that  is  in  the  Reserves  right 
now,"  said  Steve  Shinsato.  di¬ 
rector  of  MIS  at  Van  De  Kam(>s, 
Inc.  in  Los  Angeles. 

"If  I  did  have  {leople  [enlist¬ 
ed).  I  wouldn't  have  any  problem 
with  encoura^g  them  to  go  and 
supporting  them  if  they  did," 
Shinsato  added. 

"I  don’t  think  there  is  anyone 
to  our  divisioa  that  is  within  the 
draft  age.  so  I  don't  think  we  will 


be  affected,"  said  Willie  Wi¬ 
liams,  supervisor  of  computer 
o{>eTalions  at  Control  Data  Corp. 
in  Torrance,  Calif.,  who  serv^ 
in  tbe  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1962.  He  added 
that  he  would  support  any¬ 
one  willing  to  serve  in 
the  Middle  East. 

At  tbe  Atlanta  of¬ 
fice  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  the  of¬ 
fice  manager  for  the  IS 
division  said  no  em{)loy- 
ees  have  been  affected. 

‘T've  thought  about  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  we'd  hold 
their  job  for  as  long  as  we  could  if 
anyone  did  serve,  but  vinually 
thae  is  no  one  in  that  situation  in 
our  office,"  said  Christine 
Young,  a  Sears  office  manager. 

Meanwhile,  industry  vendors 
such  as  Xerox  Corp.,  based  in 


Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Nynex 
Corp.  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
among  others,  have  enhanced 
their  pdlides  for  employees  in¬ 
volved  in  the  crisis. 

At  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware  Services  in  Atlanta,- 
fewer  than  1%  of  the 
comiany's  employees 
would  la  affected  by  a 
ca0,  a  spokesman 
said. 

IBM  said  that  it  has 
had  sane  empk^ees  in 
tbe  Reserves  leave  to  serve 
in  the  Middle  East  Last  year,. 
IBM  reported  that  1,263  em¬ 
ployees  received  militaiy  leave 
to  serve  in  the  Reserves. 

IBM  and  other  indusfry  ven¬ 
dors  have  agreed  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  ^  employee's 
paycheck  and  militaiy  pay  for  up 
to  120  days. 
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Hie  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  fhom 
A  Haraware  Company 


Once  a 


'  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^arefrom  < 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer  -  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  81 12  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACZLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


t120JB  > 
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they  made  Netbiosthe  LAN  pro-  feel  the  need  to  formulate  an 
tocd.’'Laylai>dsaid.  overall  connectivity  strategy  be- 

Indeed.  Travelers  recently  fore  they  start  evaluating  panic- 
abandoned  its  idea  of  using  3M  ular  products.  Schwab  has  some 
front  ends  to  link  LANs  to  one  Token-Ring  sites  now  and  is  con- 
another  because  that  would  sklering  a  much  broader  rollout 
force  LAN  users  to  stick  with  the  that  would  be  part  of  a  broader 
SNA  ;»xrtocol,  Layland  said,  strategy  for  "collaborative  pro- 
"Suppose  someone  comes  out  cessing  and  cooperative  work 
with  the  greatest  insurance  ap-  group  computing  "PayrosakL 
plication  that  happens  to  use  Albed  Signal.  Inc.  is  in  the 
NetbiosorTCPAP?"  process  of  moving  business  aj^ 

IBM  "recognises  the  require-  plicatiooso^amixedbagafminj- 
ment"  of  interconnecting  LANs  computers  to  either  IBM  main- 
to  LANs  and  hosts  using  the  frames  or  Token-Rings.  Howev- 
same  communications  platform,  er.  the  firm  is  not  yet  sure 
according  to  vendor  sj^esman  exactly  how  it  vnQ  connect  its 
Frank  Whitten.  LANs  and  IBM  hosts,  according 

Travelers  is  seriously  evato-  to  Alhed  technical  omsultant 
ating  the  idea  of  connecting  its  Alan  Manley. 

LANs  via  Network  Equipment  In  particular,  the  Morris- 
Technologies.  Inc.  T1  switches  town.  NJ..  manufacturer  is 
equipped  with  Cisco  Systems,  struggling  with  how  to  interam- 
Inc.  router  cards.  nect  remote  LAN  sites  both  with 

Each  host  would  be  attached  one  another  and  with  an  IBM 
to  one  LAN  via  a  front  end  so  mainfraine  "in  the  center  of  the 
that  users  on  one  LAN  could  ac-  U.S."  that  acts  as  an  dectronic 
cess  hosts  in  the  same  way  they  mad  center  running  IBM’s  Pro- 
wottld  access  any  remote  LAN  fessional  Ofiice  System,  Manley 
resource  —  via  the  router  coo>  said. 

oection.  Senior  Writer  Jocnie  Winder 

Other  companies  said  they  contributed  to  this  report 


Figuring  out  Token-Ring  SNA 


bridges;  now  Token-Ring  and 
^ilA  are  getting  into  the  act." 
"The  miflion-doUar  question" 
As  corporate  IBM  Token-Ring  is  how  to  come  up  with  a  oxn- 
tnstallations  finally  approach  mon  networking  architecture 
critical  mass,  information  sys-  that  allows  local-area  network 
terns  managers  to  the  same  users  to  access  corporatewide 
corpontewide  intercoonectivity  computing  resources,  whether 
issues  their  Ethernet  brethren  the  computer  b  a  personal  com- 
fM>g?in  tackling  several  years  puter  server  on  a  LAN  or  an  IBM 
back  ^  but  with  a  wicked  SNA  host,  according  to  John  Payne,  a 
twist.  tdecocnmunications  analyst  at 

Apfatudmately  25%  of  all  Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 

IBM  Systems  t^work  Archi-  In  their  quest  for  answers  to 
tbcture  (SNA)  mainframe  insmT  this  question.  Token-Ring  SNA 
lations  now  also  have  IBM  To*  shops  are  meeting  with  difficul- 
keo-Rin^.  acowding  to  Focus  ties  that  Ethernet  managers 
Reseivch  (see  chart).  An  in-  never  had  to  lose  sleep  over, 
creasing  ouoibeT  ctf  Fortune  500  "Oh,  what  a  tanked  web  we 
companies  are  moving  past  the  weave."  one  frustrated  commu- 
initial  tmplenieniatioo  of  a  to  nications  manager  moaned, 
isolated  Token-Rings  to  "inter-  The  major  advantage  Ether- 
cocmectiDg  and  forming  a  big  net  installations  have  over  IBM 
network  and  moving  aO  of  youi;'  Token-Ring  shops  is  that  most 
traffic  over  it."  said  Robin  Lay-  major  PCs  and  non-IBM  hosts 
land,  an  engineering  consultant  can  now  be  linked  over  the  same 
at  The  Travelers  'T^ople  Ethernet  LANs,  using  common 
with  Ethernet  have  already  d^  communicatioos  protocols  such 


Grasping  die  Token 
Token-Ring  sites  tpith  SNA 
constitnle  atmosi  25%  of  alt  SNA 
mainfivmr  si/a  in  tkr  U.S.  end 
Canada  ,  . 

of  ntn 

[BM  mainfraine . io,ooc 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
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IBM  mainfraair 
with  IBM  Token-Ibng . . .  1371 


3Ccan  announeed  an  *Hianr»  with  Synoptics  Communicatioos, 
Inc.  bat  week  that  wffl  allow  each  company  a  todidd  in  their 
respective  product  faies.  3Cam  also  announced  an  80486- 
based  server  as  weO  as  the  capability  to  run  its  SServer  sys¬ 
tems  on  NovdL  Inc.  networks. 

Tbe  agreesnett  between  3Com,  based  in  Santa  Qara,  (^., 
and  Synoptics,  located  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  will  have 
3Com  resting  Synoptics'  System  3000  Ethernet  intelligent 
wiring  bubs.  The  SyMem  3000  will  abo  become  an  option  on 
aCora’s  network  management  system.  SynopCks  wiD  use 
aCom's  managed  adapter  cards  in  its  own  management  sys¬ 
tem.  The  deal  offers  each  greater  market  visibility. 

Abo  last  week.  3Com  announced  software  drivers  for  Hs 
3Serrer/500  and  new  3Server/600  machines  that  wll  support 
Novell’s  Netware.  Combined  with  SCom's  3+Open  Coimec- 
tion  for  Netware,  the  enhancemeiits  allow  systems  managers 
same  management  functions  across  their  uetanrks.  The  driv¬ 
ers  are  schediJed  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  No 
price  has  been  announced. 

Mary  Lenahan,  a  marketing  enffsxa  at  3Com,  said  the 
DOS-based  system  eras  limited  to  handling  "a  subaet"  of  OS/2 
capabOrties.  Aba  she  expbiDed.  3 + Open  users  skNild  need  to 

know  some  Netware  conunands. 

JIM  NASH 


Incompatibility  hinders  gas  company 


cannot  be  established. 

Southern  California  Gas  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  mainframe  distribut¬ 
ed  processing  program  that  re¬ 
quires  Database  Manager  and 
(Communications  Manager.  Bob 
has  stynri^  software  develop-  Holmes,  a  computer  analyst  at 
ment  at  a  Southern  California  the  gas  company,  said  woiksta- 
utihties company.  tioos currently  running  Request- 

Jose  Borges,  a  business  sys-  er  for  OS/2  Version  1.2  wiD  not 
terns  analyst  for  Southern  (C^-  support  IBM  Netbios-based  ap- 
foniia  Gas  Co.,  has  1,200  work-  plications  on  that  particular 


BY  JIM  NASH 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Problem 


Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
networking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,SNA,etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networks  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  single  database 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  get  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
netwoilc  operating  system.  From 
LLJ6.2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
su{^rts  access  from  popular  PC  [noducts  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  laigest 
service  and  sui^rt  organization  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  netwoiking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around. To  sign  up  for  our  ftee  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  exL  8m 


ORACUG* 
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Douglas  Aircraft  IS  reconditioned 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWStMFP 


LONG  BEACH.  Calif.  —  There 
is  a  tremendous  push  at  Dou^as 
Aircraft  Cb^  to  get  the  new  MD*. 
llcoounercial  jet  out  the  hangar 
dom*  this  fall.  But  nearly  half  d 
Dou^as’  infonnatioo  systems 


staff  will  not  he  standing  at  the 
hangar  to  see  the  jumbo  jet  take 
off  from  Lmg  Beach  airport. 
About  700  of  1.400  IS  staff 
members  have  been  laid  off  or 
reassigned  to  a  division  that  de¬ 
cides  whether  to  automate  cer¬ 
tain  factory  “processes.” 

Wth  ordm  pouring  in.  the 


MD-1 1  jet,  a  replacement  for  the 
DC- 1 0,  is  seen  as  the  return  tick¬ 
et  to  profitability  at  the  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion  commercial  aircraft  division 
of  $14.5  billion  McDonnell 
Dou^as  Corp.  But  IS  support  for 
the  MD-11  engineering  and  de¬ 
velopment  projects  is  being  dis-  - 
mantled  in  favor  of  factory-floor 


support  and  construction  of  the 
planes. 

“We  wanted  to  create  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  looked  at  process 
prior  to  anyone  automating  it.” 
sakt  Pauline  Nomholm.  general 
manager  at  Douglas'  Automated 
Systems  Center,  who  heads  up 
IS  at  Douglas. 

Since  February,  there  have 
been  three  IS  reorganizations  — 
including  one  in  April  and  anoth¬ 


er  in  July.  Only  710  of  1,400  IS 
staffers  are  st^  working  in  data 
proces^ng,  a  reduction  from 
1,089  last  spring.  Nomholm 
said. 

During  the  next  few  months, 
most  of  the  ronaining  IS  staffers 
will  be  brought  to  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  here.  This  move  wdl  rein  ki 
scores  of  programmers  and  ana¬ 
lysts  who  have  been  woridng  at 
28  buildings  scattered  through¬ 
out  Orange  County.  “We're  go¬ 
ing  to  move  600  people  into  a 
central  location,  and  we  will 
make  that  happen  by  the  end  of 
1990,”  NOTnbptro  said . 

The  IS  recentralization  is 
seen  as  a  logical  answer  to  long¬ 
standing  problems  at  Douglas. 
“My  end  users,  my  customers, 
are  12  miles  away  in  the  main 
plant,”  said  cme  senior  ISmanag- 
er,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  identi- 
6ed.  “How  am  I  supposed  to  give 
them  good  supp<^  when  I'm 
vnrkiag  an  the  way  over  ber^’ ' 

The  automadoD  effort  is  part 
0$  the  firm's  Total  Quality  Man¬ 
agement  System,  which  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  view  as  a  weapon  in  Mc- 
DonneU  Dou^as'  battle  with 
Europe's  Airbus  Industrie  for 
sec(Mid  place  against  Seattle- 
based  Bo^g  Corp. 

‘“The  reality  is  that  most  of 
the  military  contractors  are  mar- 
ginaUy  profitable,”  said  Wolf¬ 
gang  Demisch,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  UBS  Phillips  &  Drew  in 
New  York.  “If  they’re  continu- 
ou^y  on  the  lookout  for  what 
they  can  save  throi^  personnel 
reductHNis,  they’re  making 
themselves  less  attractive  as  a 
place  to  have  a  career  of  any 
type,  induding  data  processing.  ” 

WMn  from  E-moil 

By  recentralizing  the  staff, 
Nomholm  hopes  to  reduce  de¬ 
pendence  on  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tems  mthin  the  ccMnpany.  Doug¬ 
las  Aircraft  shut  its  IBM 
Profesaonal  Office  System 
(Profs)  in  mid-July,  leaving  more 
than  22,000  users  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  companywkk  E-mail 
system  [CW,  Jufy  16].  Removing 
the  resoun^hungry  Profs  sys¬ 
tem  win  allow  Douglas  to  re¬ 
move  one  or  more  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  N(Hiiholm  said,  saving 
hundraJs  of  thousands  of  dohars. 

Even  though  no  formal  re¬ 
placement  for  Pn^  has  sur¬ 
faced,  users  are  patching  togeth¬ 
er  alternative  E-cnaO  systems, 
Dou^s  IS  staff  members  re¬ 
ported.  “We  have  many  smaner 
systems,  including  Ethernet, 
Decmail,  HP  Desk.  Mkroscrft 
Mail  and  others,”  one  senior 
nnanager  said.  The  reptacement 
E-mail  network  should  be  in 
place  by  year's  end,  the  manager 
said. 

Users  said  they  remain  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  quick  succession 
of  layoffs,  cutbacks  and  changes 
in  the  organization.  “'Hiere’s  an 
uneasine^  in  the  air.”  one  senior 
systems  analyst  said.  “You  nev¬ 
er  know  what’s  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  who’s  going  to  be  the 
next  one  fired.” 


ft  kocM  (.(mfum. 


The  paperless  office  is  a  myth.  The  information 
chaBenge  for  the  future— necessarily— is  to 
nwnage  the  imaee  of  that  paper  swiftly, 
economkaBy,  electronically. 

Is  the  handling  of  paper-based  inhrmalion  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  lime-sensUive  office  operations^  Use 
an  electronic  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-in-process  software,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamline  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Suspend  it. 
Route  it.  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork,  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
/oofc-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integrated  information  environment. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  331. 
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Grade  Financials  keep 
Biiriington(M(X)mfortd^ 
year-round. 


Ty/ith  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
W  Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  their  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  let^r  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitfalls. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buyii^  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  So  fiey  were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Financials” 
hunily  (rf  products  a  dose  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Grade  I^ables  had  a 
familiar  feei.  But  they  were  lit^y  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  Fbr  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  finwced  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
diiectly.  Grade  Bayables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eiiminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life 

A  successfiil  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Grade  Finam^. 

Fmd  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Grade  Financials  products— Grade  General 
Ledger,  Grade  Punfoasing,  Grade  l^yaUes, 
Gra^  Assets,  Grade  Receivables,  Grade 
Revenue  Accounting,  Grade  Inventory, 
Grade  Grder  Entry,  Grade  Sales  Analysis, 
Grade  Personnel,  Grade  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 


ORACUe* 

Call  l-SOO-MACLEl,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstratioa  of 
Oracle  Financ^.  The  experience  will  he  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Grade  Finandals 
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San  Francisco  considers  VDT 
employee  safety  legislation 

BYj.  A.  SAVAGE 


Apple  readies  low-end  intros 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CtrSTASP 


SAN  ^:RAJdS(X>  —  Tlte  coutty  Btanl 
of  Supervacs  ■  considering  a  compre- 
hensiW  measure  that  would 
VDT  work  conditions  at  companies  of 
owre  than  15  employees. 

'Frustrat^bythelackafprotectiveac* 
tkB  for  users  of  VDTs  from  the  Cafifonua 
Qongational  Health  and  Stfety  Admtnis- 
tntioo  (Cal-09IA)  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture,  nine  of  the  11  ofikxds  on  the  board 
have  expressed  support  for  the  VDT 
worker  safety  onSoince. 

Local  burineases  have  yet  to  organne 
any  oppositioo  to  the  bffl,  ahbou^  sever¬ 
al  conned  last  we^  expressed  their 
copcenL  The  ordinance  would  apply  to 
workers  who  spend  more  than  half  their 
workday  at  terrmnals  and  would  require 
employ  era  to  provide  IS-mioute  work 
bnaks  every  two  hours  and  antiglare 
screens  on  request  and  spedty  non^tare 
Hflhting  sod  iighf  iixensity. 

The  foDow^  other  provbioitt  would: 

•  Mandate  adjustable  chairs  and  desks 
and  set  a  mmiinum  standard  for  the  tladt- 
ness  of  dair  (qihobtery . 

•  MiniiniK  noise  from  itDpKt  printers. 

•  Require  a  mimmum  dBtance  of  6ve  feet 
faetwM  a  worker  and  the  back  of  a  tenm- 
lai  to  mininitse  exposure  to  magnetic 
fields. 

•  Ask  the  director  of  pubbc  health  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  couacy  oo  studies  of  heahh  ef¬ 
fects  from  electnimagnetic  radiatkn. 

The  onfiiance  exceeds  requirements 
in  1988  legithitim  for  Suffoft  County, 
N.Y^  which  was  overturned  by  a  state  su¬ 
preme  court  bte  last  year  ami  is  on  ap¬ 
peal  That  court  ruled  that  the  state  pce- 
empu  the  couty  to  worker  protectioQ. 
The  judge’s  opinian  stated,  however,  that 
hb  dedmon  “in  no  way”  meant  that  work¬ 
ers  were  adequately  protected. 

“We  have  a  (fiffercat  coosteBatioo  of 
factors  in  Caltfamii.’*  said  Laura  Stock, 


assodale  (firector  of  the  Labor  Oca^- 
tkKal  Health  Program  at  the  University 
of  Califorma  at  Berkeley.  “Ibople  have 
been  trymg  for  years  to  get  the  state  leg- 
isbcure  and  Cd^OSHA  to  institute  regula- 
tknswitboutanyhick.Wtthoutthosereg- 
ulatMOS,  people  are  sdll  working  in  poor 
conditkips.” 

The  bdl's  supporters  said  they  expect 
intense  lobbying  against  it.  but  it  is  too 
new  for  cooipanies  and  organiatioos  to 
have  formal  positioos.  United  Airlines, 
wtucfa  employs  more  than  600  people  in 
its  San  Prandsco  reservatxns  o&ce,  b 
having  its  l^al  department  review  it. 
are  coocetned,**  a  spokeswoman 

said. 

ATAT  does  not  yet  have  a  formal  post- 
tioa  on  the  San  Prandsco  ordinance  but 
took  a  positioo  against  a  stniiiar  proposal 
bte  bst  year  in  a  neighboring  C^omia 
county.  In  a  letter  to  county  supervisors. 
ATAT  stated.  “A  plethora  of  local,  state 
and  fedeiiU  regubtioos  on  VDT  use  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  and  burden¬ 
some  for  an  iotersUte  company  like 
ATAT  to  comply  with  them.”  The  mea- 
sue  was  not  adopted. 

Sue  Lee,  director  of  the  SmaD  Business 
Advisory  Commisskm  in  San  Prandsco. 
said  her  organiation  has  yet  to  take  a  for¬ 
mal  stance,  but  she  said,  “Business  folks 
don’t  Qte  to  be  told  what  to  do,  no  matter 
bow  serious  the  problem,  or  bow  much 
they  want  todo  nhat's  ri^t” 

Some  firms  are  taking  rt  in  stride.  A 
spokesman  for  fbdfic  Bell,  which  has 
over  45,000  VDT  workers  in  the  state, 
said  that  the  ordinance  would  probably 
have  little  effect  on  the  company.  PKafic 
Bell  annoanced  in  July  that  it  was  under¬ 
taking  an  $8  "mHmw  ergonomic  redesign 
“to  improve  working  cooditiaas,"  he  said. 

The  ocdiaance  win  be  considered  Sept 
18  in  the  Otf  Services  Committee 
Prandsoo  dty  and  awiky  share  jurisdic- 
tioos)  ud  wiD  hkdy  be  bard  by  tte  board 
of  supervisors  by  arty  next  cooDth. 


CUPERTINO.  Cahf.  —  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.  users  will  get  what  they've  long  been 
hollering  for  next  month  when  the  compa¬ 
ny  announces  a  trio  of  low-cost  machines 
t^t  analysts  said  could  help  Apple  regain 
some  of  the  ground  it  has  lost  to  makers  of 
inexpensive  IBM  I^rsonal  Computer 
dona. 

Six  weeks  before  the  scheduled  Oct. 
15  arrival  date,  however,  there 
are  already  reports  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  glhcfa  in  the  delivery  sched¬ 
ule;  A  much  antidpated  low- 
end  color  model  is  not  expected 
to  arrive  until  early  next  year, 
which  would  elimirate  it  from 
the  Christmas  sales  nish  and 
potemially  stifle  the  exdte- 
ment  that  is  typically  genera¬ 
ted  by  new  product  introductions. 

While  most  observers  praised  Apple's 
intention,  some  analysts  the  low-end 
introductions  will  not  go  far  enough. 
“They'll  make  Apple  customers  today  re¬ 
main  Apple  customers  tomorrow,  but  I 
don’t  think  tbey'D  bring  in  new  people,” 
said  Jim  Ibyner.  an  analyst  at  William 
Wbocfruff  A  Co.  in  DaUas.  “Apple  is  about 
two  years  behind  the  curve  in  introdixing 
these,  and  1  think  that's  going  to  hurt 
them.” 

Analysts  said  that  while  the  new  mod¬ 
els  wUl  sound  the  dath  knell  for  Apple’s 
current  entiy-levd  systems  —  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  Plus  and  Ma^osh  SE  —  they 
should  also  help  tnvigcHate  Apple's  soft¬ 
ening  domestic  PC  market. 

“Apple  needed  a  complete  refurbtsb- 
ing  of  its  low  end,”  said  Benny  Lorenxo, 
an  analyst  at  San  Frandsco-based  re¬ 
search  firm  Voipe.  Covington  and  Welty. 
“They're  facing  an  increasingly  lou^ 
battle  against  IBM  dones,  espedally  with 
Windows  3.0.” 

Microeoft  Corp.'s  recently  introduced 
Windows  3.0  is  a  user  interfa^  that  many 
users  and  analysts  said  they  fed  eroubtes 
the  simplified  windows-and-icons  screen 
di^>tay  that  helped  propel  the  weD-re¬ 


ceived  Macintosh  to  stardom. 

If  ^^ndows  3.0  succeeds  in  a  big  way. 
Apple  could  have  a  tou^  time  recovering; 
thm  are  more  than  40  miUkm  DOS- 
based  PCs  in  the  marketplace,  compared 
with  about  4  nuDion  Mac^osha,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Woodruff. 

Sourca  said  that  leading  next  month's 
announcement  will  be  the  Macintosh  IISI, 
a  high-performance  machine  based  on 
Motorola.  Inc.'s  68030  microprocessor 
that  wiO  offer  ei^t-bit  color  and  will  cost 
about  $3,800. 

The  Macintosh  LC,  a  low- 
cost  color  system  using  a  20- 
MHz  Motorola  68020  niicro- 
procesaor  and  also  offering 
eight-bit  color  and  9M  byta  of 
random-acnss  memory,  was 
also  announced.  Both  an  exter¬ 
nal  color  mooitor  from  Sony 
Corp.  and  the  LC  wiB  include 
room  for  a  cfa^  board  that  will  allow  it  to 
run  applications  for  the  Apple  II. 

The  LC  is  expected  to  be  priced  at 
about  $2,600. 

The  Macintosh  Classic  is  expected  to 
be  the  low-end  machine  users  have  been 
waiting  for.  The  16-MKz  Motorola 
68000-based  machine  will  offer  either  a 
40M-byte  hard  drive  or  dual  floppy 
driva,  along  with  a  built-in  9-in.-diagonal 
mojKx:hrofne  monitor  H  is  expected  to 
resemble  the  Phs  and  SE  it  replaces.  No 
expansion  slot  will  be  offered. 

The  Macintosh  Classic  is  e3q)ected  to 
cost  about  $1,500,  with  street  ptrces  ex¬ 
pected  to  dip  below  $1 ,000. 

Apple  reportedly  paid  dearly  for  the 
“Cla^”  name.  According  to  Guy  Rab- 
bal,  chief  executive  officer  at  Modular 
Computer  Systems.  Inc..  Apple  paid  his 
finn  $1  million  to  acquire  ri^ts  to  the 
name.  The  20-year-cld  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.-based  company  manufiurtures  the 
Modcomp  Qas^  real-tone  computer 
system. 

Apple  is  also  expected  to  announce 
new  system  software  that  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  increased  capabilitfes  of  the 
new  roachina  as  weD  as  a  new  monitor 
design. 
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Dell  extends  PC  line  at  high,  low  ends 


BY  RICHARD  ntSTORE 

evSTAPF 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
broadened  its  personal  computer  lineup 
last  week  with  five  new  machines  ranging 
firom  a  hi^-perforraance  laptop  to  its  first 
high-end  tower  servers,  llie  mail-order 
pioneer  also  trod  into  minicomputer  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  announcement  of  a  disk  ar¬ 
ray  controller  for  its  new  servers. 

DeD  is  squaring  off  against  Compaq 
Coaqaiter  Q^..  the  only  other  major  PC 
vendor  to  offer  PC-based  disk  array  tech¬ 
nology.  Disk -drive  arrays  outperform  sin- 
^  and  dual-drive  cor^gurations  by  as¬ 
signing  data  across  a  number  of  drives  and 
permitting  simultaneous  seeks. 

“It  is  a  critical  technology  for  really 
high-end  servers."  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Michael  DeQ  said.  “Our  customers 
want  more  disk  I/O,  not  more  pexicessing 
power.”  Consequently.  Dell  pulled  its  de¬ 
velopers  off  a  multiprocessor  project  and 
set  them  to  work  on  an  array  controller 
that  will  reportedly  sell  for  a^t  $1 ,000 


when  it  shipam  the  fourth  quarter. 

Analysts  agreed  with  D^’s  refocus  on 
I/O.  "With  the  486,  users  have  osore  than 
eoou^  procesaing  power,  but  as  the  PC 
gets  into  minicomputer  territory,  I/O  be- 
coma  the  predcxniiiant  worry,”  said 
George  Tboropeon,  an  analyst  at  Datapro 
Researd)  Corp.  in  Delran,  N  J. 

Compaq  ^rstempro  users  praised  the 
faster  throu^put  that  array  technol¬ 
ogy  maka  possible.  “It's  ingenious  tech¬ 
nology.”  said  Mark  CHsen.  a  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Cox  Cable,  Inc  in  ^  Diego.  “The 
fact  that  the  data  is  distributed  across  two 
drives  maka  it  easier  to  access." 

DeQ’s  486-baaed  tower  systems  come 
in  25- and  33-MHz  versions  and  are  based 
on  the  Extended  Industry  Standard  Archi¬ 
tecture  bus.  Prica  for  the  425TE,  avaS- 
able  now,  range  from  $6,749  to  $15,399. 
The  433TE,  which  w^  ship  next  month, 
C06U  from  $8,949  to  $17399.  Dell  also 
added  25-MHz  and  3^MHx  Intel  Corp. 
80386  desktop  systems  —  priced  at 
$2,749  and  $3,349  ~  to  its  product  line, 
and  a  $3399  80386SX-ba9ed  poruble. 
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This  isn’t  the  only\ray  to  join  two  different  sjstems. 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  away  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
something  you’ve  never  had  before: 
freedom.  1110  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  yoa 
Whether  its  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytirne, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  Eunotrg  all  your  ofBces. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

-  So  vdiatever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Ctgritalist, ' 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  aH 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor- 
matkMi,  ^  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours 


OCopyiightl990,SaftwweAC.  NAItIraL  is  a  trademark  of  Software  AG.  DECBatndemarkcfiheCHgUlEqucirientCorpontim. 
IBM  is  a  uadenMrk  of  the  Inemauxtal  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


IBM  distributor  sues  to  continue  sales 


BY  MICHAEL  FTT7GEEALD 

cvstwr 


XL/DMiean|),  a  tiw##. 

pote  sat  b  an  Dbiois  dstrict 
coist  IBM. 

among  other  thbgs.  laprofe^ 
sooal  and  “dbparagbg'*  ood- 
doct  as  the  tno  companies  phase 


out  a  mnaitftmg  agreemeot. 
The  loaer  b  the  case  a  Hoely  to 
be  the  customer. 

Dataoomp  has  abo  accused 
IBM  of  flegaSy  attempting  to 
stop  Oatacomp  from  aggnrtbg 
customers  it  won  under  the  re* 
marketing  agreement  and  far  vi- 
obtbg  a  separate  agreement  to 


sell  peripherab  to  Oatacooq> 
thnw^l991. 

Industry  sources  said  the  suit 
IS  frDoot  from  IBM’s  dedskn  to 
stop  deep  discounts  on  Appbca- 
tion  Sy9tem/400  machines  to 
mbor  distxibutors,  such  as 
XlVDatacomp. 

’’IBM  got  tired  of  these  guys 


selling  the  boxes  without  adding 
any  value,"  one  source  sakL  "It's 
not  an  awful  nice  thing  to  do  to 
customers,  but  IBM  can  get 
away  with  an  awful  lot — he  who 
has  the  gold  makes  the  rxiles." 

At  stake  for  Dataconq),  a 
$340  million  firm  that  distnb- 
utes  and  suppwts  midrange 
computers  and  appbcatioos  soft¬ 
ware,  are  5,000  customers. 

According  to  John  Walden, 


Datacomp’s  general  counsd, 
IBM  has  its  sales  force  idling 
Datacomp  custonfers:  “Data- 
comp  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
proff^  them  with  support  ser¬ 
vice  after  December  of  tlm  year 
and  win  not  be  dde  to  d^ver 
products  that  you  order  from 
them  ri^  now.  So  if  you  want 
detiveiy  and  sigiport.  you  better 
do  business  wiUi  IBML"  IBM  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  on  the  issue. 


IF  EIISTBU1  EUROPE  UlRIITS  TO  GET  PRODUCTIUE  RGRin, 
UIEIL  SHOIU  THEin  R  SVSTERI THRT  lUORKS. 


for  the  past  200  yecK,  the  Ojnsiilution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  hove  been  the  blueprint  for  the 
most  producth®  system  of  gcvetnment  on  earth. 
To  cop/ it,  yooll  need  another  system  that  delivers 
just  os  reliably:  The  LonierGjpier  System.  It's 
guotofTteed  to  be  up  and 


a 


running  98%  ol  the  time.  And  you'll  get  a  loaner 
forthetime  it's  not.  And  youll  geta  24-hour-toll- 
free  Hot  Une  for  art/ questions.  So  lor  mote 
prtxiuctivity,  coll  1.M&S53-2679.  And  get  up 
and  running  withouto  lot  of  red  tope. 


How  many 
printers 
do  you  need? 

BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 
cw  snrr 


Heidett-Ibckard  Co.  would  like 
to  see  a  printer  on  every  desk. 
With  the  Ibo’s  share  of  tte  noo- 
inqiact  printer  market,  HP  keeps 
lowering  printer  iffices  to  mal^ 
the  printff-on-every-dedc  con¬ 
cept  financiaDy  feadble.  But  no 
matter  bow  cheap,  useraiappear 
to  be  resisting  personal  priiit^ 

"We’d  an  ^  fat  from  lack  of 
exercise,"  said  David  KeSy,  b- 
fonnation  systems  analyst  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  With  a  . 
heavy  printing  requiremeot, 
Kelly  said  his  department,  viuch 
has  over  200  workstatioas  or  X 
terminals,  is  getting  away  froi^ 
smaO  prbters  located  every  20 
feet  He  is  coasadering  mam- 
frame-size  lasers  on  a  network. 

"We're  not  sure  there  is  a 
price  point  at  iriiicfa  we  would 
put  a  printer  on  everyooe’s  desk, 
no  more  than  we’d  put  a 
nwfhinp  oo  evetyooe's  de^’’  an 
AT&T  ^nkesman  said. 

Users  said  desk  space  is  too 
vahiaMe  to  be  taken  up  by  per¬ 
sonal  printers.  Ftiil  Cohim,  dfrec- 
tor  of  research  computing  at  the 
Research  Institute  of  Scraps 
Clbic  b  La  Jdla,  Calif.,  said  that 
while  printers  are  necessary, 
one  oo  every  desk  is  "silly." 

Trying  to  diq;>lace  in4)act 
printer  sales,  HP  introduced  a 
$729  mk  jet  printer  last  week, 
the  Desl^  500.  The  new  model 
is  priced  almost  $300  bekm  ear- 
btf  models. 

Although  HP  practically  owns 
the  nooinqiact  printer  market,  it 
is  facing  some  bad  puUkaty  over 
its  Laae^  UP  printers.  While 
the  firm  is  not  cal^  it  a  recafi,  it 
has  identified  70,000  printers 
with  faulty  power  supplies.  The 
power  supply,  inovided  by 
Canon  U.^.,  ItiL,  fails  after 
1 W  years  of  use,  according  to  the 
cooqany. 

An  HP  spokeswoman  said 
about  half  of  its  customers  have 
been  notified,  and  a  q)edal  hot 
line  ~  (800)  233-5153  —  has 
been  set  for  customer  com¬ 
plaints.  Only  modds  bought  be¬ 
fore  March  with  a  serial  number 
that  begbs  with  3  have  the  de¬ 
fect  niitefB  wiD  be  fixed  for 
free  at  local  HP  service  oemers. 
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The  SAS*  Syst^^ 
More  Choices 
for  More  ^n^yiaHii 
than  Aiqr  Otn(^H| 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Software  Sales  Depai 
SAS  Circle  □  Box  80 
Cary,NC27512^W 
Phone  (919)€77-8200 
Fkx(919)677.8123 


The  SAS  S^t£m  runs  ijomaijifit^pcs,  ^  ^ 

minkoB^WterSt workstation^ and  '** 

pertapftl eompoUra.  t 

SAS  is  a  regiacered  tndeniaric  of  SAS  laatitute  Ian 
Other  brand  aod  product  oame^  arc  ngtsterad 
trademarks  dr  tradeiaarks  of  tfa^raepective 
holders.  ^ 

Cdnriglpl^  1990  fay  SAS  Institute^ 
MntedtateUSA.  ,  ^ 


NEWS 


IBM  enhances  Windows  Connection 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cvsxArr 

lodkatms  that  it  is  not  Umd  to  user  iitter- 
est  m  Wmdows  3.0.  IBM  bst  week  rolled 
Ottt  Venkn  2.0  oi  Windows  Connection, 
said  to  ittegrate  host  sessioos  with  desk- 
-top  appbcatioos  nmning  under  Microsoft 
CorTk's  YRndolws  3.0  environment 
The  enhancement  theme  to  the  pack¬ 
age,  winch  was  first  introduced  last  hD, 
fas  in  ma"g  a  graphical  user  interface  to 
eliminate  a  variety  of  boat  access  issues 
for  worksutioo  users.  Not  only  can  users 
jump  back  and  forth  between  a  host  ses¬ 


sion  and  a  Windows  applications  while 
viewing  both  on  the  same  screen,  but  it  is 
now  easier  to  transfer  data  back  and 
forth,  IBM  daimed. 

I^  is  also  able  to  shield  users  from 
cumbersome  host  commands,  'i  can  now 
double-clid(  on  the  left  mouse  button  and 
activate  an  (ffiM  Professnnal  C^ce  Sys¬ 
tem]  mwwnand,  eliminating  all  those  addi- 
tional  keystrokes  (I  used)  in  the  past." 
said  Thomas  Mur^y.  product  adminis¬ 
trator  for  Endows  Connection.  "You  can 
be  in  the  host  environment  and  stiD  have 
the  advantages  of  a  [graphical  user  inter¬ 
face!." 


Given  that  users  often  customize  their 
keyboards,  Version  2.0  allows  for  a  pop¬ 
up  key  pad  that  provides  ail  buttons  in 
graptncal  form.  “There  are  18  keys  that  I 
can  bring  up  wi  my  screen  to  activate  var¬ 
ious  host  commands,  including  a  macro.  I 
can  invoke  a  macro  from  this,"  Murphy 
sak). 

File  transfer  also  takes  on  a  graphical 
flavor.  Users  no  longer  have  to  go  into  a 
DOS  shell  and  use  a  string  of  commands  to 
change  the  naming  convention  to  go  frtxn 
a  DOS  file  to  a  host  file.  It  is  all  done 
graphically. 

IBM  joins  a  rapidly  crowding  field. 


Competitive  packages  include  Rumba 
foom  yka  Data  and  EMgital  Communica¬ 
tions  Associates’  Irma  link. 

Available  Sept.  28.  the  IBM  package 
wiU  allow  users  to  access  hosts  running 
VM,  MVS  or  ^jpbcatkm  Systeffi/400  op¬ 
erating  systems.  It  will  run  in  two  of  Win- . 
dows  3.0’s  three  modes:  standard  and  en¬ 
hanced  Users  who  want  to  use  3.0’s  real 
naode  should  stick  with  Version  1.0  of 
Windows  Ctmnection,  Murphy  said. 

Priced  at  $214  per  user.  Windows 
Connectkm  Versioa  2.0  requires  an  IBM 
PsTsooia)  Computer  or  I>;rsona)  System/2 
with  IM  byte  of  menacwy.  Windows  3.0 
and  IBM's  PC  3270  Emulatkm  Prog^ 
Entry  Levd,  IBM  Perscmal  Communka- 
tions/3270  or  AS/400  PC  Support.  Up¬ 
grades  from  Version  l.Ocost  $85. 


Int^rated  Technical  Computing 
InAnlnt^rated^rld 


CsjaAridKindkiaicycfiaiegtaingfour 
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mukmndar  emifooinenL  linking  oigj^ 
engiDeer,  depatmoii  to  depomnent,  and  daatnso 
to  daabase.  in  a  single  faifay.  Across  a  continenL 
OraiDundtbevorid 
Ealcadfag  ynor  rcadk. 

If  your  conpany  pbns  to 
do  busiaess  in  a  voddwide 
market,  raneaber  iniognph. 
Other  ampanies  are  just 
beginning  to  talk  ixxjt 
integDiiaa.  Wve  already 
defalk  it.C4  us  today. 
IMed  States:  80M2li35i;. 
Caoda:  dlSj^VdUIO.  OrooMact  your  Imergrapb 
fcpfcjcimwc. 
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GENlE’s  flat  rate 
prices  no  dream 

BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CWSTAPr 


ROCKVILLE.  Md  —  GENIE,  the  on-line 
service  from  GE  Information  Services, 
announced  a  $4.95-per-fnoath  flat-rate 
pricing  structure  last  week  for  access  to 
more  than  1 00  of  its  services. 

GENIE  omdals  said  the  new  pricing 
policy  is  the  result  of  a  market  research 
effort  that  began  18  months  ago.  They 
denied  that  the  move  was  in  response  to 
the  rapid  growth  d  Prodigy  Service  Co., 
the  videotext  service  from  Sears.  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.  and  IBM  that  charges  a  flat 
$9.95-per-inonth  charge. 

"We  got  the  results  (A  the  research  in 
December,”  GENIE  spokesman  Steve 
Haraeznak  said  People,  he  added,  are 
“apprehensive  about  the  clock  ticking," 
and  traditional  per-minute  pricing  struc¬ 
tures  have  kept  potential  subscribers 
away  from  on-line  information  services. 

Steve  Hem,  a  spokesman  for  White 
Plains,  N.Y.-based  Prodi^,  said  that 
based  on  research  be^  in  1984.  flat- 
rate  pricing  "is  what  will  bring  these  ser¬ 
vices  into  the  American  home."  Prodigy 
currently  claims  460,000  subscribers, 
which  is  more  than  double  GENIE’s  sub¬ 
scriber  base. 

Columbus.  Ohio-based  CompuServe. 
Inc.,  the  nation’s  largest  information  ser¬ 
vices  provider  with  dose  to  600,000 
members,  has  no  plans  to  alter  its  time- 
based  pricing  structure  at  this  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company  spcdiesman.  Com¬ 
puServe  does,  bwever,  offer  discount 
{dans  for  a  few  of  its  most  popi^  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  its  intenictive  dmt  lines  and 
on-bne  shopping  system. 

Under  Siat  Sovices,  which  goes  into 
effect  next  month,  usos  wiD  pay  $4.95 
per  month  for  evening,  weekend  and  holi¬ 
day  access  to  the  GENIE  network. 

Services  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
flat-rate  f^tion  indude  personal  comput¬ 
er  bulletin  boards,  software  libraries,  fi- 
itancial  services,  chat  lines  and  nmlti- 
player  games.  While  on-line,  users  can 
switch  back  and  forth  between  the  flat- 
rate  and  per-minute  service.  GENIE’s 
prime-time  rate  for  300, 1 ,200  and  2,400 
bit/sec.  access  remains  unchanged  at  $18 
per  hour. 

Four-year-<M  GENIE  also  reduced  its 
hourty  charge  last  week  to  $6  per  hour 
during  off-peak  hours  for  sendees  not 
covered  by  the  new  monthly  rate. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOOY 

Getting  smart  with  your  business 

Bttsiness  intelligence  ^sterns  bring  military  planning  tactics  to  decision-making 


TECH  TALK 


Virtually  on  video 

■  The  Association  of  Com¬ 
puting  Machineiy's  Special 
Interest  Group  on  Omputer 
Graphics  has  released  a  vid¬ 
eotaped  report  <m  higfa-<lef!- 
nition  tele^on,  computer 
workstatkms  and  virt^  re¬ 
ality  interfaces.  “HDTV  & 
The  Quest  for  Virtual  Reali¬ 
ty"  consists  of  two  one-hour 
videotapes,  full  transcript, 
supplemental  product  iz^or- 
mation  and  other  documen¬ 
tation  and  is  priced  between 
$295  and  $505,  depending 
on  videotape  format.  The  re¬ 
port  is  intended  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  buying  and  planning 
guide  for  anyone  involved 
with  woricstations,  video  or 
motion-picture  production 
and  closed-circuit  applica¬ 
tions,  the  association  said. 

For  more  infmmation.  call 
(800)523-5503. 

Single  ISDN  chip 

■  AT&T  has  developed  a 
sin^e-chip  transceiver  that 
meets  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  GSDN)  stan¬ 
dards  and  has  reduced  the 
price  of  the  two-chip  trans¬ 
ceiver  it  now  sells  for  ISDN 
applications.  ISDN  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  simi^  the  delivery  of 
advanced  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services,  such  as  simul¬ 
taneous  voice  and  digital  com¬ 
munications.  via  twisted- 
wire  pairs  and  other  conven- 
tional  means.  The  new 
device,  like  the  chip  pair  that 
precedied  it,  will  serve  on 
both  the  central  office  and 
custmner  sides  of  the  two- 
wire  axnnuinications  link. 
AT&T  said. 

AseasjuAC 

■  Vemn  Eletronics  Ltd. 
says  it  has  a  method  to  untan¬ 
gle  the  spaghetti  cabling 
that  inevitably  results  when 
companies  frequently  need 
to  move  computer  equip¬ 
ment.  The  English  fim  mar¬ 
kets  a  device  called  the  Ver- 
ran  AC  Datalink,  which 
allows  computers  to  commu¬ 
nicate  via  a  building's  AC 
wiring.  The  Datalink,  no  larg¬ 
er  than  a  portable  compact 
disc  player,  plugs  into  an  AC 
outlet  on  t^  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  ends.  It  will  be  sold  by 
GEC-Marconi  Software  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Reston,  Va. 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWST/VF 


The  current  standoff  in  the 
Middle  East  could  be  either 
bad  or  good  for  business,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  executives  think  wQl 
happen  next.  Some  executives  win  act 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  hig^  oil 
prices  on  profits,  while  others  wiO  look 
to  reap  unexpected  benefits  from  the 
military  buildup.  The  key  is  having 
enough  oi  the  rig^  information  on 
which  to  base  business  dedsitms. 

Gathering  and  using  information  to 
advantage  is  the  underlying  theory  o( 
buriness  inteUigence  systems,  which 
attempt  to  bring  to  business  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  and  analyzing  meth¬ 
ods  of  government  inteUigence  agen¬ 
cies.  much  in  the  same  way  that 
mUitaiy  strategic  planning  tactics 
shifted  into  business  practice  after 
World  War  II.  The  difference  is  that  the 
tool  for  gathering  and  analyzing  infor¬ 
mation  and  distributing  it  to  the  junper 
decisioD  makers  is  not  a  netv^  of 
spies  but  a  local-area  network  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

"The  people  who  fought  the  Cold 
War  want  to  take  the  idea  of  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering  and  convert  it  into  a 
management  tool,"  said  Herbert  Mey¬ 
er,  president  of  Real  World  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Inc.,  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
companies  developing  business  intelli¬ 
gence  systems  for  corporations.  Mey¬ 
er  was  a  vke-chairman  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency’s  U.S.  National 
InteUigence  Council  during  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  information  that  goes  into 
these  systems  is  cuUed  frtmi  oo-Une 
wire  services  and  other  databases, 
magazine  articles,  annual  reports  and  a 
variety  of  other  souths.  As  the  busi¬ 
ness  inteUigence  qrst^  sops  up  infer- 


matkm,  analysts  use  text  retrieval 
software  to  filter  and  sort  it  into  such 
categories  as  ampetition,  customers, 
politics,  economics,  technology  and 
other  categoric  relevant  to  the  corpo- 
ratkxL  Later,  the  information  is  pa^- 
aged  into  easily  digestible  buUedns  and 
reports  that  are  distributed  —  often 
daily  —  to  decision  makers. 

Business  information  systems  — 
for  which  Real  World  InteOigcnce 
charges  $125,000  to  $150,000  for 
hardware,  software  and  consulting  on 
bow  to  develop  a  onporate  inieUi- 
fence  profile  —  diffa*  somewhat  from 
competitive  inteUigence  systems, 
which  focus  matnly  on  the  competitioD, 
and  executive  iidonnation  systems, 
which  are  rarely  text-based  or  de¬ 
signed  to  filter  information  before  dis¬ 
tributing  it,  Meyer  said. 

Gutting  bet 

Even  thmgh  business  informstioo  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  their  infancy,  “by  1992  or 
1993  they  will  be  the  hottest  Hem  in 
the  information  world,"  predicted  Jer¬ 
ry  V^^sserman,  who  tracks  information 
industries  worldwide  as  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  at  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

With  the  Mid^  East  crisis  as  a 
backdrop,  •  business  information  sys¬ 
tem  could  help  executives  map  out  a 
strategy  to  raise  prices  or  seek  alter¬ 
native  sut^Uiers  if  the  cost  of  oil  were 
to  cross  a  predetermined  threshold.  At 
another  fira.  executives  might  see  the 
crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  boost  sales 
of  defense-reUtedequipment. 

"What  happens  now  is  some  expen¬ 
sive  pe<9le  spend  expensive  time  try¬ 
ing  to  analyze  an  issue  that  mi^t  or 
might  not  be  important."  Wassennan 
sakL  “When  I  talk  to  really  intettigent 
managers,  the  concept  [biuiness  intel¬ 
ligence  systems]  is  inunediately  sal- 
aMe.  The  skepricism  comes  around 


vihea  they  ask  if  you  can  make  H 
WMk.” 

What  untaUy  "works"  is  a  system 
no  more  comply  than  five  or  six  per¬ 
sonal  computers  or  workstatioos 
linked  in  a  local-area  network  and  so¬ 
phisticated  natural-language  text  re¬ 
trieval  software,  acovding  to  Michael 
Pincus,  president  of  Mnemotiix  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  in  Cleveland.  His  firm  pro¬ 
vides  the  technical  expertise  needed  to 
build  business  inteUigence  systems. 

Honds^H  opprooch 

Pincus  advocated  that  business  inteUi- 
gence  systems  be  instaUed  and  admin¬ 
istered  with  Uttle  involvement  from 
the  firm’s  IS  managers.  "When  MIS  is 
involved,  you  have  to  buy  into  aU  of  the 
problems  of  any  large  corporate  sys¬ 
tem,"  he  saxL 

Also,  few  IS  operations  are  geared 
to  handle  massive  text  databases,  and 
few  have  natural-language 

text  retrieval  software  that  sinqitifies 
sifting  and  sorting  information. 

"The  databases  do  not  exist,  and 
there  is  no  clear  idea  of  text  mana^ 
merit  in  MIS,"  noted  James  Tunis, 
presadeiH  of  Lincoln  Natkmal  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  Inc.  in  Fort  Wayne,  lod., 
an  affiliate  ci  Lincoln  National  Carp.,  a 
$23  biUioo-per^^ar  insurance  and  fi¬ 
nancial  services  corporation. 

His  divisioQ  recently  comiUeted  the 
instaUatioa  of  a  corporatev^  office 
productivity  network  for  6,000  users 
that  combines  elements  of  business  in- 
tetttgence,  executive  information, 
electronic  mafl,  database  text  retrieval 
and  other  systems. 

"It  is  not  a  single  tool  that  has  some 
sort  of  huge,  mystical  database  in  back 
of  H;  that  doem't  exist."  Tunis  sakL 
“What  does  exist  is  the  abilHy  for  any 
one  of  6,000  users  to  send  out  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  areas  that  might  have  the 
answer." 
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'Wfe  just  made  it  easy  for  yo 


The  new ACCUMASTER*  Services  Vthrkstation 
has  an  alarm  system  so  advanced,  it  alerts  you 
immediately  to  faults  in  your  AIKT  800  Service, 
SDN  or  ACCUNET*  Digital  Services  networks. 

Now  if  there’s  a  proWem  somewhere  in  your 
network^you  don’t  have  to  be  the  last  to  know 
because  our  newACCUMASTER  Services  Work 
station  actually  flashes  the  minute  ttouHe  happens. 
And,  just  as  importantly  it  gives  you  the  capability 
to  reroute  your  traffic  to  safety 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Say  you’re  a  communica- 
tirjns  manager  with  an  SDN  network.  You  have 


hundreds  of  calls  coming  into  your  New  York 
regional  center  from  New  Jersey  when  the  cable 
carrying  them  is  severed  by  a  backhoe. 

Your  workstation  will  alert  you  so  fast, you’ll 
know  there’s  a  problem  as  soon  as  your  Newjersey 
callers  do.  And  once  you  knovy  you  can  do  a  lot 
more  than  sweat.  Just  by  clicking  your  mouse, you 
can  reroute  the  calls,  report  the  trouble  to  us  on¬ 
line  and  track  the  status  of  the  repair  until  the  line 
is  up  again. 

Hus,  you  can  generate  management  reports  of 
all  your  open  and  closed  trouble  tickets  and  trends  | 


u  to  find  fault  with  AIKE 


so  you  know  exactly  how  your  network’s  doing. 

If  you’re  an  AT&T  customer,  you  already  have 
the  highest  performing  network  in  the  world. 
With  the  ACCUM  ASTER  Services  Workstation, 
you’ll  have  the  most  advanced  fault  management 
technology  too.  And  that  means  you’ll  have  a  lot 
less  cause  for  alarm. 

Netivork  control  Another  AIST advantage. 

For  more  information  about  the 
ACCUM  ASTER  Services  Workstation,  call  your 
AW  Account  Executive  or  1 800  NET-MGMT. 
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The  right  choice. 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 


Enlightened  age 

By  its  own  estimate,  IBM  absorbs  one 
of  every  five  dollars  spent  on  informa¬ 
tion  systems  throughout  the  world.  By 
other  accounts,  the  figure  is  closer  to 
one  dollar  in  four. 

Whatever  the  case,  when  you  consider  the 
thousands  of  companies  ardund  the  globe  chas¬ 
ing  the  $280  billion  spent  annually  on  IS,  IBM's 
share  is  pretty  astounding.  Of  that  share,  the 
critical  mass  of  income  for  IBM  is  centered 
around  the  mainframe  and  all  its  attendant  stor¬ 
age,  cormectivity  and  software  revenue. 

This  Wednesday,  IBM  will  unwrap  its  next- 
generation  mainframes.  The  company  will  do  so 
at  a  time  when  the  future  of  mainffame  comput¬ 
ing  is  still  being  ardently  questioned  and  aggres¬ 
sively  doubted.  Exactly  is  doing  most  of  the 
questioning  and  doubting  is  another  matter.  Giv¬ 
en  that  IBM  is  expecting  near  double-digit  main¬ 
frame  growth  once  Summit  reaches  its  full  cycle 
in  about  a  year,  it  clearly  isn’t  the  mass  of  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  to  whom  the  company  has  been 
speaking. 

These  days,  support  for  the  future  of  main¬ 
frames  and  the  people  who  control  them  is  com¬ 
ing  from  the  oddest  of  quarters.  Last  month,  PC 
Week,  a  leading  microcomputer  publication,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  mainframe  will  play  emerging 
roies  on  the  corporate  scene  in  the  1990s. 
That’s  from  a  publicatum  that  has  consistently 
equated  the  mainframe  with  the  brontosaurus. 

Now,  that  publication  says  that  "a  growing 
number  of  de|»rtments  will  need  their  own  IS  di¬ 
rectors.”  Mainframes  and  PCs  actually  coexist¬ 
ing,  with  IS  folks  providing  the  systems  tem¬ 
plate?  Even  at  the  departmental  level?  Gee,  isn’t 
all  that  enli^tening? 

Even  Byte,  a  longtime  staple  magazine  within 
the  PC  user  community,  asked  a  panel  of  experts 
in  a  recent  issue:  "Whatdoyouthinkofthereas- 
sertion  of  power  by  data  processing  and  MIS  de¬ 
partments?”  At  Byte,  the  reassertion  of  the  pow¬ 
er  is  taken  for  granted.  The  responses  were 
fascinating.  Said  one  expert:  "As  long  as  you 
don't  hook  yourself  onto  the  network,  you’re 
OK.”  That  will  get  you  a  long  way  in  the  ’9te. 

The  rancor  of  PC  zealots  who  have  con¬ 
demned  the  use  of  any  platform  not  powered  by  a 
microprocessor  is  giving  way  to  something  they 
have  consistently  ignored  —  something  called 
market  reality.  If  thm'e’s  one  thing  that  smart  IS 
managers  and  successful  companies  have  known 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  this:  It’s  not  a  mainframe 
world  or  a  PC  world  or  a  mini  world.  For  these 
people,  platform  loyalty  doesn’t  matter  a  bit. 

\^t  does  matter  is  that  the  available  tools, 
whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  harnessed  to  get 
the  job  of  corporate  computing  done  with  the 
least  expense  and  the  greatest  speed.  Running 
small  spreadsheets  on  a  mainframe  makes  as 
much  sense  as  running  a  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  hub  with  a  PC.  That’s  why  companies  don’t 
do  these  things.  That’s  why  PCs  have  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  future  and  why  mainframes  will  still  be  sold 
in  1999  and  why  IBM  will  still  be  in  business 
along  with  those  thousands  of  other  companies. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Responsibility 

The  cartoon  that  appeared  at  the 
top  of  your  ediiod^  page  (CW, 
July  )6j  implies  that  large  corpo” 
rations  are  bearing  up  on  sma^r 
companies  to  quickly  become 
EDI-capaMe.  While  I  agree  that 
this  situation  does  unfortunately 
exist  in  some  instances,  there 
are  growing  numbers  of  exam- 
pies  of  more  responsible  corpo- 
rate  behavior. 

One  such  example  wa.s  con¬ 
tained  in  an  article  in  that  very 
same  issue:  “Sears  puts  foot 
down,  insists  on  EDI  ability." 
Sears  is  roost  definitely  going  the 
proverbial  "extra  mile"  by  sup¬ 
plying  both  free  software  ai^ 
training  so  that  the  transition  to 
EDI  for  its  suppliers  will  be  all 
the  more  smooth. 

While  not  all  organizations 
have  the  resources  of  Sears, 
there  are  many  other  steps  they 
can  and  do  take  to  make  EDI  a 
win-win  proposition  for  all  in¬ 
volved.  A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  Represen¬ 
tatives  that  directs  the  Small 
Business  Admittistration  to  con¬ 
duct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  EDI 
on  small  businesses. 

The  Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 
change  Association  presented 
the  lead  testimony  at  the  hearing 
and  has  offered  to  assist  SBA 
with  the  study.  This  is  part  of  the 
association’s  Small  Business 
Partnership  Program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  providing  toots  needed  by 
small  businesses  to  get  up  and 
running  with  EDI  in  a  cost-effi¬ 
cient  fashion  and  as.sisting  all  or¬ 
ganizations.  both  large  and 
small,  with  establishing  effective 
trading  partner  relationships. 

Jerome  L.  Oreyer 
President  and  CEO 
The  Electronic  Data 
Interchange  Association 
Alexandria.  Va. 


Sooner,  not  later 

I  read  with  interest  your  ediiori- 
at  on  the  current  rash  of  lawsuits 
in  the  proprietary  rights  area 
[CW.  July  23}.  I  a^ee  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  litigation  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  It  is,  as  you  suggest  in 
many  ways,  a  symptom  of  slow¬ 
down  in  development. 

However.  I  take  issue  with 
your  last  sentence:  “Creativity 
often  suffers  when  the  lawyers 
get  involved."  The  solution  is  to 
get  the  lawyers  involved  early, 
evaluate  the  risks  and  then  take 
steps  to  minimize  the  likelihood 
of  repute. 

In  30  years  of  studying  the  le¬ 
gal  problems  of  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  my  experience  has  been 
that  much  litigation  arises  be¬ 
cause  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
did  not  bring  the  lawyers  in  until 
the  contractual  arrangements 
were  too  far  along,  or  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  on  the  market,  or  some 
financial  commitment  had  been 
made  that  could  not  later  be 
changed. 

Lawyers  are  trained  to  fore¬ 
see  pitfalls  and  find  creative  legal 
solutions  to  them.  Too  often,  the 
computer  people  avoid  consult¬ 
ing  knowt^geable  lawyers  until 
too  late. 

I  find  that  the  old  a^^rism 
regarding  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  particularly  appli^ble  to 
the  computer  industry. 

Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Edgartown,  Mass. 

Multiuser  future 

In  “Multiu-ser  DOS  group  plans 
to  compete  with  LANs"  |CW, 
July  30],  you  quote  Citibmk’s 
Brian  Ulari  as  saying  that  "mul¬ 
tiuser  DOS  sounds  like  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.”  With  nearly  40 
million  DOS-based  PCs  on  the 
market,  the  majority  of  which 


are  used  by  single  users,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  certainly  a 
strong  foundation  fw  that  per¬ 
ception. 

Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  formation  of 
the  Multiuser  DOS  Federation. 
Times  change,  and  new  technol¬ 
ogies  emerge,  including  those 
that  now  extend  the  readi  of 
DOS  from  one  to  many  users.  As 
a  vice-president  in  charge  of 
LANs,  niah  clearly  has  his  bias¬ 
es.  But  let's  face  facts:  Local- 
area  netwofks  were  created  as  a 
way  of  managing  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  single-user  PCs.  Their 
evdution  into  so-called  "client/ 
server"  systems  doesn't  funda¬ 
mentally  change  bow  LANs  op¬ 
erate.  However  useful  LANs 
have  proven  to  be.  they  remain 
eiqiensive.  complex  systems  -- 
systems  ttet.  one  study  pointed 
out  last  year,  are  down  6%  of  the 
time. 

Dozens  of  companies  today 
produce  multiuser  DOS  prod¬ 
ucts,  from  systems  software  and 
serial-port  boards  to  graphics 
workstations  and  nemote  video 
controllers.  They  are  succeeding 
in  the  marketplace  because 
more  and  more  busmess  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  they  don't 
need  LANs  for  every  DOS  work 
group. 

Jack  Dyer 
Vice-President  a  nd 
General  Manager 
Theos  Soflufare  Corp. 

WalnutCreek.  Calif. 


Computerworki  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis.  Editor  In  Chief 
Computei'world.  P.O.  Box  9171. 
375 Cochituate  Road.  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number 
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Superhighways  for  computing 

SEN.  ALBERT  GORE 


It's  time  we  re¬ 
defined  "infra¬ 
structure"  for 
the  Information 
Age.  Thirty 
years  ago,  (he 
interstate  high¬ 
way  system  made  sense  for  post¬ 
war  America.  Today,  a  nation- 
wkle  networit  of  information 
superhighways  is  needed  to 
move  the  vast  quantities  of  data 
that  are  creating  an  information 
gridlock. 

We  have  more  data  than  we 
can  use.  The  Landsat  satellite, 
for  example,  which  can  take  a 
complete  photograph  of  the 
Earth's  surface  every  two 
weeks,  has  been  recording  pic¬ 
tures  for  18  years.  But  95%  of 
those  images  have  never  been 
seen  by  human  eyes.  We  have 
automated  the  process  of  col¬ 
lecting  information  without 
automating  the  process  by  which 
we  absorb  its  meaning. 

We  have  enough  data  to  an¬ 
swer  almost  any  question,  but 
the  sheer  volume  of  data  threat¬ 
ens  our  ability  to  answer  any 
question.  We  are  dealing  not 
only  with  infonnation.  data  we 
have  internalized,  but  also  with 
"exformation,"  data  outside  our 
conscious  awareness  that  keep« 
us  off  balance  because  we  know 
it  exists  even  if  we  don't  know 
where  or  how  to  use  it. 

Supercomputers  can  help  us 
handle  this  vast  surplus  of  i^or- 
mation.  Supercomputers  can.  if 


Gan  is  •  U.S.  seoilar  (D-TeniO. 


properly  used,  give  us  the  ability 
to  instantly  create  elaborate  vi¬ 
sual  models  of  the  world  around 
us  and  watch  the  way  its  ele¬ 
ments  interact,  without  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  time  and  space. 

But  most  of  the  people  who 
could  benefit  from  supercom¬ 
puters  don’t  use  them.  You  can 
direct-dial  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  from  your  break¬ 
fast  nook,  but  you  can’t  use 
the  full  power  of  a  super¬ 
computer  without  being  in 
the  same  building.  Our  ex¬ 
isting  network  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  will  not  carry 
the  quantity  of  data  super¬ 
computers  generate  fast 
enough  to  make  those 
elaborate  graphic  images. 
Today’s  networks  suffer 
from  what  one  expert  calls 
“graphic jams." 

As  Yogi  Berra  once 
said.  "What  we  have  here 
is  an  insurmountable  op¬ 
portunity." 

If  we  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  superhighways  we 
need,  schoolchildren  could 
plug  uito  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  explore  a  universe  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Teams  of  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  working  on  the  same 
(M’oblem  in  different  locations 
could  work  together  in  a  "co-lab¬ 
oratory"  if  their  supercom¬ 
puters  were  conneaed. 

Medidne  would  benefit  enor¬ 
mously.  The  "Human  Genome 
Initiative"  has  already  begun  to 
store  huge  volumes  of  data  about 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  genetic  in- 
formaikm  that  makes  up  the  hu¬ 
man  spedes,  including  details 


about  the  3  billion  nucleotides  in 
human  DNA.  Before  the  end  of 
this  century,  doctors  will  rou¬ 
tinely  use  tl^  digital  informatioo 
to  diagnose  genetic-based  dis¬ 
eases. 

Our  UTKlerstanding  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  will  find  greater  rich¬ 
ness  and  detail  'The  stunning 


futures  from  the  Voyager  mis- 
sioo  to  Neptune  represented 
more  than  1  trillion  bits  of  data, 
but  that’s  nothing  compared 
with  the  data  about  our  own  cli¬ 
mate  system  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  “KGssion  to  Planet 
Earth"  prognnL  If  you  quantify 
all  the  sdentific  informadoo  that 
currenUy  exists  about  Earth, 
that  data  will  be  beamed 
down  from  orlMting  satelhtes  ev¬ 
ery  day  during  the  missioa’s 
peak  years. 

How  do  we,  as  Americans, 


prepare  for  this  new  world?  *1116 
answer  is  a  natioowide  network 
of  fiber-optic  data  highways  to 
link  supercomputers  and  digital 
bbraries. 

Congress  is  moving  fonmd 
in  a  bipartisan  way  to  adopt  legis¬ 
lation  I  first  introduced  1 1  years 
a^  to  create  the  network  and 
digital  libraries,  stimulate  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  powerful  super¬ 
computers  and  increase  the 
number  of  trained  scientists  and 


engineers  capaUe  of  helping  us 
make  the  be^  use  of  supercom¬ 
puters.  Four  separate  Senate 
Committees  —  CommeFce, 
Budget.  Energy  and  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  —  recently  endorsed  the 
network.  President  Bi»h. 
though  dozens  of  his  adminutra- 
tion's  own  advisers  are  urging 
that  these  proposals  be  adopted, 
is  hesitating.  Other  nations  are 
not. 

Japan  has  announced  plans  to 
connect  every  betory  and  borne 
to  a  high-vuh^  network  during 


the  next  two  decades,  estimating 
that  when  it  is  complete,  as  mud) 
as  one-third  of  Japanese  gross 
national  product  wk  come  hrom 
new  goods  and  services  made 
poesiUe  by  the  network. 

Europe,  soon  to  be  unified,  d 
not  far  behind  Japan  in  its  plans. 
The  U.S.  still  has  a  large  lead  in 
this  area,  but  if  we  don’t  act  to 
exjdoit  that  lead,  it  will  dtsap- 
pear.  For  example,  we 
two-thirds  of  the  supercom¬ 
puters  in  the  wnkl  — 
more  than  anyone  else  — 
but  the  real  benefit  comes 
from  using  them,  and  we 
don't.  That's  where  the 
network  comes  in. 

We  didn't  expect  a  turn¬ 
pike  con^any  to  build  the 
interstate  Idgbway  sys¬ 
tem.  and  we  can't  expect  a 
private  company  to  build 
the  infonnation  superhigh¬ 
way.  But.  tike  the  inter¬ 
state  s^tem,  once  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway  is 
complete,  the  demand  for 
Hs  use  wiQ  skyrocket.  And. 
as  user  fees  are  collected, 
private  operation  will  be 
feasaUe.  However,  right 
now.  it  is  a  classic  chicken- 
and-egg  problem:  Because 
there's  no  network,  there’s  no 
apparent  demand  for  iu  use:  be¬ 
cause  there’s  no  demand,  there’s 
nortetwork. 

Our  challenge  is  to  process 
data  otto  informatioa,  refine  in- 
formatioo  into  knowledge,  ex¬ 
tract  from  knowledge  under¬ 
standing  and  then  let 
understandiog  ferment  into  wis¬ 
dom.  Supercomputers,  digital  li¬ 
braries  and  a  national  informa- 
tkm  superhighway  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  begin  to  meet  that 
duJleoge. 


We  bring  you  the  phone 
—now  in  Bring  color 


CHARLES  LECHT 

Last  week.  Nip¬ 
pon  Telegra^ 
and  Telephone 
Co.  installed  an 
experimental 
contfnercial  a>t- 
teievision 
picture  telephone  (CTVPT)  in 
my  It's  the  of  these 
ptones  installed  in  Japan  —  ex¬ 
cept  at  NTT  —  80  I  can't  call 
anyone  except  personnel  in  NTT 
laboratories,  where  the  CTVPT 
is  undergoing  testing  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  I'm  extremely  exdted 
about  the  possibilities  this  type 
of  ctxnmunicatioa  offers. 

The  CTVPT  is  about  the  size 
of  a  standard  desk  telephone,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  4-in.  vidM  display 
mounted  to  the  rear  on  an  arm 
that  dJts  for  better  viewing.  'The 


Lecfat  ie  an  lOG  Ne«»  Service  com- 
spQodeal  based  io  Takvo. 


display  b  about  1.5  in.  thick;  the 
arm  aJ.so  bolds  a  video  camera. 
The  camera  captures  a  40-de¬ 
gree  angular  view  and  may  be 
tihed  up  and  down  to  span  an  ad¬ 
ditional  40  degrees  of  hei^t. 

Included  with  the  CTriT  is  a 
keyboard  for  various  text-cre¬ 
ation  uses.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
tmaginatioa  to  envision  this  as  a 
future  platfiHin  for  users  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  services  PCs  now  of¬ 
fer  —  in  this  case,  using  tele- 
{d»ne  hoes  from  NTT’s  central 
host,  which  contains  the  com¬ 
plex  hardware  and  software 
needed  to  operate  the  CTVPT 
system. 

The  s^tem  also  comes  with 
an  encoctog/decoding  box  that 
controls  the  device  and  may  be 
placed  under  a  desk.  This  box 
has  I/O  ports  for  standard 
TV/slereo  connection.  The  en¬ 
tire  system  is  National  Televi¬ 
sion  Standards  Committee 
(NTSC)-compatible.  which 


means  that  the  signals  the 
CTVPT  receives  can  be  shunted 
to  any  standard  TV/stereo  for 
large4s-]ife  viewing  or  to  a  VCR 
for  later  viewing. 

To  use  the  phooe,  I  first  bad 
to  install  a  64K-bit  bne  between 
the  local  telephone  office  and  my 
own.  This  is  the  line  on  which 
NTT  has  baaed  its  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network. 

The  CTVPT  currently  allows 
two  usage  modes:  "real-tinie''  or 
"store  for  later  retrieval."  In  the 
first  mode,  peofde  communicate 
on-hoe:  the  voice  is  cooiinuoua, 
but  the  picture  changes  every 
second.  Id  the  second  mode,  peo¬ 
ple  store  a  message  in  a  video 
mailbox  for  later  retrieval  by  a 
recipient 

In  the  near  future,  the  video 
display  rates  will  reportedly  in- 
aease  to  virtually  continuous 
speeds.  This  will  probably  occur 
on  multiple  64K-1^  telephone 
lines.  At  that  time,  the  worU  wiQ 
have  its  first  continuous  color 
TV  picturephone  service  in  the 
public  domain.  Doubtless,  some 
color  and/or  resohitioa  will  be 
lost  if  the  technology  reaches 
continuous  ^weds,  but  m  my 
opinion,  this  wiD  be  hard  to  oo- 


ba  for  most  applications  be¬ 
cause  of  current  TV  techm^ogy. 
The  color  tuning  of  most  peo¬ 
ple’s  TVs  isn't  good  eoou^  to 
di^y  what  they  may  receive- 

Because  the  CTVPT  uses  a 
standard  NTSC  signal,  the  po¬ 
tential  uses  of  this  telephone 
stagger  the  mind,  even  in  this 
age  of  mind-suggering  techno- 
events.  I  think  of  the  CTVPT  as 
a  mkxo-TV  station  that  rivab 
the  personal  computer  in  the 
power  it  packs  for  its  sbe.  The 
bet  that  it  can  also  be  a  personal 
computer  with  word  processor, 
^readsheet  and  other  applica¬ 
tions  makes  it  potentially  mme 
valuable  than  arc. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
proUems  associated  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  CTVPT.  Every  step 
forward  made  throu^  soentific 
innovation  is  accompanied  by 
scares  of  complaints  from  vari¬ 
ous  humnesis  and  governmental 
interests  who  claim  the  step  has 
been  onto  their  toes. 

Fot  example,  the  various 
businesses  a^  ageoctea  that 
cofxbct  and  r^ulaie  video 
broadcasting,  tdecommunica- 
tians,  videocassette  entertain¬ 
ment,  theaters  and  so  on  are  all 


probably  goi^  to  go  bananas 
over  the  possibtbfy  that  CTVPT 
may  threaten  their  domaon.  The 
regulators  of  conrnnimcatioos 
signals  who  are  worried  about 
our  broadcast  morals  (or  lack 
thereoO  are  also  petrified  about 
the  possibilities  the  CTVPT  of¬ 
fers  in  the  sex  business. 

The  copyri^t  foOcs  and  their 
watchdog  lawyers  are  doubtless 
pltery:  they  fed  the  CTVPT  will 
be  to  illegally  copy  copy- 
rid)ted  materials  aix)  to  illegalty 
distribute  these  via  the  phone. 

We  can  only  hope  that  these 
folks  do  not  have  their  way.  or 
CTVPT  usage  may  sadly  be 
withheld  from  a  pubbe  that  can 
surely  benefit  fr^  hs  arrival 
It's  ht  less  hkefy  that  ofajectioos 
to  the  CTVPT  win  win  out  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
iawyen,  compared  with  Ameri¬ 
ca.  whidi  is  drowning  in  them. 

As  for  me,  I  see  only  good 
with  the  coining  of  age  of  the 
CTVPT.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
benefits  the  CTVPT  offers  peo¬ 
ple  wbo  are  sick,  aged,  lonely,  re¬ 
motely  located,  nuite  or  deaf, 
many  other  possibilities  emerge 
that  can  diakicaOy  improve  the 
quality  ofall  our  lives. 
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OutOadB 


AEAMGREEN 

PAT  ADAMS 

President,  Adam  Green  Seminais,  Lexington,  MA: 

President,  DB  Unlimited,  Brooklyn,  NY: 

l(N  lasU'i  iii  s()ihc 

\t'iA  (iK'd.s.  I'spiridlh  in 

ilk'  litim.  citinu  ii\c  user 
ininiitce.  .  Iis  a  \cr\  siahic 
pitklik  i.  \rr\  rcluthh'.  I  oin 
vtfcl\  rccoiunu'ihl  ti.  " 


W  illi  suiiulcinlizdtioii  on  llio 
ilBASE  l\  Idimidw.  wclkocoiii 

o  o 

(Idldhdsc sidiuldnl.  uliicli  nuikcs 
lijc  cdsin  for  me.  for  nn  elienis. 
dinl  nen  oilier  dB.\Sl.  iisci . . .  iis 
d  solid,  relidhie  prodiiei  lluil 
pel joms  the  .some  wds  e\ei\  lime.  " 


BOB  DAVIES 
President,  SET,  Sausalito,  CA: 


\lemon  utilizdtion  is  mueh  heller 
ilkin  eiilier  dB.\Sh  III  PII  S  or 
dBASi:  l\  \ersion  1.0— d  \cn 
suhsidiUidl  impnnemeni. 

This  mediis  we  die  dhle  lo 
rim  our  piodueis  wliieli  reciuiie 
lois  of  memors  diul  die  iieeil 
ford  network,  in 
d  dBAST  l\  1.1  enviiomneni  " 


scon  ROBERTSON 

President,  Champion  Business  Systems,  Golden,  CO: 


"Wc  diink  dun  its  solid.  We  think  it's 
relidhie.  We  iliiiik  it's  dii  e.xeellent 
founddtion  for  future  dnelopnieni. 
The^redl  t/iiiig  dhoui  dBASl:  /\ 
is  dull  it  hds  d  fle.xihle  Idiigud^e 
(111(1  dptood  user  inteijdee.  W  ith 
(IB.AST  l\  Aersion  l.l.  end-users 
edii  Idke  iheproduei  diul  kiildi 
it  so  it  fits  their  e.xdet  needs." 


After  running  their  own  extensive  tests,  these  independent  ej^rts  have  come 
to  some  very  favorabfe  conclusions  on  dBASE  IV*  version  1.1.  We  think  you  will,  too. 

dMSE.ilMS£lUnE:s.dMSEtV:AshiOT-1waMiilit  AshUB-tekjpwicpswicdtndttiurksalAslHon  liuCorponaan  Other  catii|M(iy  or  product  rumesrwnuoned  may  be  tndrtiurisoltbnr  respective  corapanis 


IVVersionll 


TONY  LIMA 

Author  of  “Inside  dBASE  IVT  President,  Pacific  Systems 
Design  Workshop  Inc,  San  Carlos,  CA: 


"Version  1. 1  shoiihl  doiumatc  ilic 
inoiirf.  /fs  cuhlal  Iccituirs  nuikc  it 
the  best  (Inclopmait  cin  iiODiucni 
(luiildhlc  (or  PC  database  prodiu  ts 
.  .  None  oj  the  other  prodiu  ts 
ha\e  the  power  and  ease  of  the 
dBASl:  I\  CAVitrol  (  enter' 


HOMER  BRANCH 

Programmer  Analyst,  Chevron  CEPS,  New  Orleans,  LA: 


Tin  tisino\eision  I  I  todeselop 
applieations  iv^ht  now  .  .  .  It's 
nineli  easier  to  use  than  either 
dB.ASPIllPllSor  I.O... 
Beeause  oj  the(  onirol  (  eiifer 
\ersion  l.l  allows  tin  users  to 
do  ijueries  andp^et  their 
reports  without  eallitii^  me.  " 


RICHARD  BRENNER 

President,  Westar  Systems,  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 


Tin  now  tahiti'Aon  some  major 
eonsultini^  jobs  that  I  wouldn't  do 
befote  dB.A'sl:  I\  and  its  multiuser 
eapabilities.  .  .l'm  e.xeited  about 
the  was  ihes  'se<^one  throui’h 
anil  enhaneed  lu.si  about  e\er\ 
one  ()/  the  new  jeatures  within 
lhepto<^tani  and  the 
proirrammini^  lanp^uap^ed 


"dB.  \Sl:  l\  \ersion  I  I  is 
sip^nifieantb  (aster ...  Meniors 
nion(i<,’enien(  has  reall\  been 
tmptosed.  We  eon  now  loadatul 
run  a  ssstem  \er\  eomjortabb  in 
OdOK  Inies  . .  l  eatures  like  the 
(onn.  report  and  applieation 
i^enerators  allow  us  to  eui  down 
ileselopment  tune" 


Call  1-800-437-4329,  ext.  1403,  for  more  information. Better  a  a  _ 

yet,  call  1-800-2ASHTON  for  an  immediate  upgrade.  /’ASnTOD'la.t© 
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In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this:  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  ability  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  applications  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functi6nality‘ fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our  unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  applications  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change. 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

Just  ask  any  of  our  clients.  While  they’ve  grown 
and  prospered,  we've  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems" 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


COMMtWTAHY 

JA.  Savage 

Carryinga 
torch  for  HP 


Idetectedm 
OBowtlaoteaf 
t 

tkit  year's  Hew- 
ktl-ftckard 
OMnlnterex 
coBfercocciP 
BosUMililajrbeit'stbereluc- 
taace  nsen  to  move  to  (^en 
systems,  where  HP  is  pust^ 
hard.  I^rhaps  it*s  the  private 
wonies  of  W  executives  over 
the  company’s  ihility  tomake 
its  strat^ies  work  technically 
and  profitably.  Bertiape  it  was 
just  the  unseasonably  cool,  drip- 
py  weather. 

In  the  past,  Interex  has  been 
a  love  fest.  Users  cooed  at  HP 
executives,  'Teed  me  just  a  few 
more  of  tb^  cboa^te-dipped 
strawberries,  the  way  you  al¬ 
ways  have.  Don’t  make  me  eat 
those  cantakmpe  bits;  tb^rH 
upset  my  syst^"  HP  has  al¬ 
ways  wfai^ered  back,  "Sure, 
sweetie.  1  wouldn’t  want  you  to 


AS/400  tiptoes  into  server  role 

Cao^erativeprocessingivoUcveUdvpenntmmafinttoIBMmiHicOmpitter 


iatmtalit^  Field,  CntiM, 
«kcre  MIS  dnclar  M  Qaion 


BYMMlYFItANlOHNSaN 

CWSTATV 

the  proBoiae  of  cooperative 
proeeaainc  aaftware  that  allows 
IBbTs  Appficatxm  Sy8teni/400 
msairnmiiiirwrs  to  share  their 
work  load  with  IBM  workata- 
tioBS  or  peraooal  computers, 
vefxkirs  su^  as  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  IiCeraatioBal.  lac.  and  In- 
formatioo  Builders,  Inc.  are 

the  f-nmpitfT  gianf 

booat  the  role  (tf  its  premier  mid¬ 
range  hoe  as  a  host  processor  or 
dient/server  anchor. 

"IBM  has  accurately  sensed 
that  client/server  is  more  than 
the  latest  buirword,"  said  Kevin 
O'Neill,  vice-president  <j(  re¬ 
search  at  Business  Research 
Group  in  Newton,  Mass.  "This  is 
a  profound  shift  in  the  market- 
id^,  and  ft’s  affecting  IBM's 
traditional  base  ainong  the  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies.’' 

Yet  IBM  nffiriatw  still  tread 
cautiously  when  using  the  term 
"server”  for  the  AS/400,  be¬ 
cause  the  machine  has  been  mar¬ 


keted  more  as  t  geaeral-pnr- 
poae,  departmeMd  procemr. 
Analjrstt  are  quick  to  paint  out 
that  die  ASfdOO'a  pfke  and  per¬ 
formance  are  far  from  ooopeti- 
tive  with  ipedficaBy  targked 


Vlww  from  o  Frlam 

One  castixner  comdaig  on  IBM 
adapting  to  a  ifafting  market  is 
Ha^  ^Baesa,  corporate  vice- 
president  of  MIS  at  Camphrd 
Soup  Co.  in  Camden,  N  J.  Camp- 
beO  is  one  of  the  ea^  test  sites 
for  Prism/CP,  a  new  foaonal 
Sy8tem/2  verskn  of  Marcam 
C^.'8  integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing,  logistics  and  cost  accounting 
system. 

"IWe  would  like  to  have  a 
transparent  view  of  data  fitxn 
the  plant  floor  to  our  mainfraaie 
systems  at  the  corporate  data 
center,"  IKUhesa  said.  "It’s  not 
always  been  easy  to  create  that 
kind  of  environment,  but  this  an¬ 
nouncement  is  a  huge  step  to¬ 
ward  that  ultiinate  goal" 

IBM’s  announcement  in  New 


But  HP  appears  serious 
about  this  open  marriage  — 
oops,  ofita  systems  thing. 

"Hm,>M  try  these.  You’ll 
like  them." 

("Gag.  Choke.  Cry.”) 

It’s  probably  the  best  long¬ 
term  survival  strategy  for  the 
company.  It’s  pobabty  the  best 
k»g-tenn  strategy  for  users. 

But  bey.  now  is  now,  hassle  is 
hassle,  money  is  mooey,  and 
short-term  profits  are  re¬ 
quired. 

HP's  push  to  open  systems 
is  looaely  defined  in  its  1990s 
strategy  called  New  I^ve 
Computing.  That  means,  loose- 
fy,  that  everyth^  no  matter 

Continued  on  page 30 


Users  not  rushing  to 
IBM  software  services 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTCM 

CW  STAFF 

Although  IBM  has  labored  to 
build  up  its  National  Service  divi¬ 
sion  over  the  past  1(4  years, 
proflts  have  not  come  easily. 

While  users  have  api^uded 
the  company's  efforts  to  accom¬ 
modate  its  customers  more  than 
ever,  ti^t  budgets  and  co6t-coD- 
sciousness  have  made  customers 


slow  to  accept  IBM’s  new  soft¬ 
ware  support  services. 

According  to  its  second-quar¬ 
ter  and  first-half  fiscal  year  earn¬ 
ings  report  released  recently, 
IBM  posted  a  mere  5.7%  in¬ 
crease  in  profit  for  stqiport  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  first  half  of  focal  year 
1990.  By  comparisoo,  the  com¬ 
pany  ch^ed  (q>  a  16%  increase 
in  software  sal^  and  a  36%  in¬ 
crease  in  rentals  and  financing. 

Among  the  service  offerings 
announced  in  the  past  two  years 


York  two  weda  ago  hi^yh^itcd 
a  rmige  of  cooperative  proce»- 
Bg  appirationi.  from  mga^- 
tariag  and  finaaidal  packages  to 
cfinicd  aMiataDoe  iae  doctors, 
pufchaang  at  remote  locatioBS, 
mafanals  »»•«»» g»*"*n*  in. 

mace  forma  pry e  wing  The 
firms  ioduded  Spectrum  Health¬ 
care  Snkitioiia.  Software  2600, 
PDA,  Inc.,  Amencan  Software, 
Inc.,  JJ).  Edwards  ft  Ca  and 
Comahare,Inc 

AB  of  their  apphcatnos  are 
stiB  in  devdopment  or  early  field 
testing  stages,  however,  with 
ddhreiy  dates  stretching  out 
over  tile  next  year.  In  most 
cases,  the  vendors  are  not  add¬ 
ing  new  features  or  functions  but 
mady  enhancing  an  established 
midrange  applicatioo  —  rede¬ 
signing  it  w^  graphical  user  in¬ 
terfaces,  pull-down  menus  and 
windowing  capabihties  —  to  run 
on  a  PS/2  under  OS/2  Extended 
Editioo  or  a  PC  running  MS- 
DOS. 

Among  the  users  watching 
this  fluny  of  activity  with  keen 


appfcartoaeuimg  in  AS/400 asa 
&  server  for  POhaaed  appfica- 
tkma. 

The  enhanced  C  fangnage 
compiler  juataimnwired  by  IBUM 
far  the  AS/400  makes  it  poaAle 
to  write  appficatfaas  m  C  far  the 
IBM  nadraage  and  woskatatinn 
euvuiwuiieias  sod  save  pro- 
gramming  coats,  he  explamed. 

In  Tkivis  Conty.  Texas,  ai 
AS/400  Model  B70  is  hncnmiBg 
an  "extended  pn^ 

cesaor"  with  a  financial  parkagr 
from  Orlando.  Fla.-baaed 
Inc.  running  in  cooperative  pro- 
cesang  mode  m  severd  depart- 
meots,  MIS  director  Frank  Cur- 
do  said.  When  the  new  system 
goes  "live"  tins  October,  the 
^400  wiD  serve  as  host  to  mul¬ 
tiple  modules  of  the  applicatioo. 
trinefa  are  i^lit  up  to  run  00  dumb 
terminals  in  offi»  far  the  coun¬ 
ty  auditor,  purchasing,  perwm- 
nei  and  the  treasurer's  cf^ 

"The  way  I  feel,  you  can  cdl  h 
s  group  processor,  a  deputing 
tal  processor  or  a  hienrcincal 
processor  —  but  anything  that 
works  is  itiiat  you  need  to  take 
advantage  of,"  Curdo  said. 


by  IBM  were  the  Business  Re¬ 
covery  Services  program  and 
various  networking  support  ser¬ 
vices,  tncludiog  QUd  Helpdesk,  a 
Ud-free,  24-bour‘ support  line 
assisting  Personal 
Sy8tem/2  users  with 
thirdii^  applka- 
tioQ  software  prob¬ 
lems. 

According  to 

Thomas  Esposito, 
viceiiresident  of  ' 

marketing  for  the 
National  Service  di- 
visian,  IBM  has  changed  Ha 
strategy  from  a  product  focus  to 
a  customer  focus  by  pfacmg  a 
heavy  investment  in  its  l-year- 
oU  software  services,  such  as 
Helpdesk  and  SoftwarexceL 


"We  no  longer  say.  This  is 
vdat  you  need  to  buy.’  Now  we 
let  thra  dedde  whit  they  need, 
and  weT  service  H,"  indoding 
appbcatioQ  software  support. 
Esposito  Slid. 

"What  IBM  is  of¬ 
fering  its  customers 
is  a  way  to  reduce 
their  aervice  costs." 
sud  analyst  Howard 
Aoderaoo,  managing 
director  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group,  a  market 
research  fom  that  is 
baaed  in  Boston. 

ffiffs  recent  introductioo  of 
FASTService,  s  failure  analysB 
and  support  technology  softvrare 
product  running  oo  an  Appbea- 
Continuedonpa^OO 


NAPERSOFT 


NAfERSOR.Stc. 

On»Ef«rarC«ntw 


TVeats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSeXT*  Auiomased  Coerespondeiice  Software  handles  yo«  wtinen 
conunmicatioas  to  customers  qindtiy.  accuraidy  sod  professionally  with: 


RRST 

CLASS 

SERVICE 


•  On-line  or  batch  lecter  writing 

•  On-ttae  letter  history 


» On-line  notepads 
•  Fun  ftmetioa  ward  proccisar 


•  SpeBcteckcr 

•  Fnll  printer  sttwort 


With  your  IBM  mainfrmne  ami  NAFERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  ensomen 
cont^pottlence!  NAFERSOFT...  far  btsmesaes  that  nest  ctutomera  write. 
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A  laptop  designed 
that  while  your 
your  lap  will  s  t  a  y  .  p 


*Third  pan>  dme  pon  a^atlable  from  Manaana  MkrwvMema.  Inc.  Epson  is  a  re^tered  tradrniark  of  Seiko  Epson  Corporation.  91990  EfMon  America.  Inc..  2780  Lomiia  Blvd..  Torrance.  CA  90S05.  (800)  92X*89II. 


with  the 
needs  m  a 
re  tty  muc 


knowledge 
y  expand, 

1 

h  the  same. 


Introducing  the  Equity  LT  386SX  Laptop 

Adding  power,  speed  and  peripherals  to  a 
personal  computer  is  a  constant  test  of  design 
innovation. 

Configuring  a  laptop  to  meet  expanding 
needs  becomes  an  even  more  demand¬ 
ing  challenge  because  size,  weight,  and 
battery  life  come  dramatically  into  play. 

Epson'engineers  have 
met  that  challenge  with 
their  new  Equity  LT  386SX,  featuring 
one  of  the  most  powerful  microproc¬ 
essors  available  in  a  battery-powered 
laptop.  It  is  a  design  of  both  distinc¬ 
tiveness  and  common  sense. 


Epson’s  unique,  removable 
hard  drive:  key  component  of  the 
most  flexible  laptop  ever  made. 


Epson’s  Datasafe  hard  drive  can  be  removed, 
making  it  easy  to  transport,  or  store  separately 
for  added  security.  With  an  optional*  drive  port, 
the  hard  drive  can  plug  directly  into  a  desktop 
computer.  It  offers  a  choice  of  20  MB  or  40  MB 


capacity,  and  a  shock  indicator  that  alerts  the  user 
to  the  occasional  hard  knock. 

The  modular  design  of  Epson’s  entire  lap¬ 
top  series  suggests  a  new  standard  for  custom¬ 
ized  performance.  The  user  can  easily  install  or 
remove  options  such  as  a  modem,  extended 
RAM,  external  keyboard,  or  2/3  length 
industry  standard  card- The  VGA  screen 
can  also  be  removed  or  left  in  place 
when  using  an  external  monitor. 

The  Epson  laptop  indicates  its  own 
vital  signs— battery  life,  speed,  and 
disk  drive  in  use— on  a  unique  LCD 
status  bar,  and  even  has  the  good 
sense  to  turn  off  its  own  screen  and 
hard  drive  when  not  in  use. 

The  LT  386SX  offers  a  degree  of  speed, 
power  and  flexibility  once  limited  to  desktop 
computers.  In  fact,  there  is  one  feature  of  this 
remarkably  engineered  bit  of  technology  that  a 
desktop  can  only  envy.  Its  size. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work." 
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The  sweet  flavor  of  success 

AsDfeyer*sgnms,  ^powerf^HPminisgrewsto  match  itsUpforsUp 


_ cwnw»  _ 

UFAmm  OM.  —  Itodger 
1  jrfQiigt,  the  ainigrr  (rf  iolor- 
nation  syeteiw  Drier's 
Gnod  loe  Creem.  Deeds  I  pocket 
protector,  not  because  he  has  a 
pocket  hd  of  pens  that  mi^t 
leak  OB  his  stardad  white,  shirt, 
but  became  of  his  tntiog  apsoo. 

Uadyiist  caries  a  plasiic 
spoon  in  his  pocket  so  can 
tasteioeoeaawithoutthehss- 
sle  of  seardaig  for  a  utcnaiL  And 
a  few  ddps  of  rocky  road  coakl 
ruin  his  shirt. 

ke  cream  is  serious  busmess 
for  Drejrer's,  a  $300  nuBiao-and- 
growmg  cocqMny.  But  Lindquist 
is  not  even  conddering  moving 
tq)  to  mainfranies  to  manage  the 
growing  business.  He  is  stickmg 
with  Heidett'I^ckard  Co.  mini* 
computers  and  growing  with 
them  as  they  grow  in  power. 

"B  we  were  this  sae  1 0  years 
ago,  we  would  have  been  stuck 
with  mainframes,  but  we’ve 
been  able  to  grow  as  minicofn  ■ 
puters  grow,  and  the  prices  and 
power  are  phenomenal,”  Uod- 


qiast  said.  "Why  in  ihe  work] 
wmM  you  w^  tlfo  hassle  sf 

Whde  EkeTer's  hudwaie 
OBBfigBratioo  ^vw,  the  atom 
acftwMe  st^ed  vaoils,  adftag 
'httk  in  the  way  of  functians. 

Dreyer’s  started  in  the  early 
19808  with  a  HP  Series  3000 
Model  30  at  about  1  nnl* 
Bon  kaUuaioiis  pa  second 
(MIPS)  and  is  now  tytos  Model 
950  runniag  St  15  MIPS  for  its 


A  srarehewaing  system  in* 
stalled  iMt  year  os  an  early* 
1960b  Model  52  keeps  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  perishsbie  desserts 
moving  from  warehouse  to 
trucks  to  keep  it  from  mrtting 
down  before  distributioo. 

Ahbougb  tbie  wardwuse  is  36 
miles  away,  ijMgnwt  said  it  is 
easier  to  monitor  the  computer 
in  the  main  office  and  use  leased 
Bnes  to  the  wardiouse  than  it  is 
to  positioo  the  computer  re* 
iDO^  and  have  s  separate  staff. 

It  is  not  that  be  is  opposed  to 
decentralmag  operatiocs.  A 
Fort  Wiyne,  Ind.,  manufacturing 
plant  has  its  own  data  proce^ 
ing.  Dreyer’s  also  has  a  new  dis- 
tribudoo  center  in  New  York;  as 


ffist  v«wB.  it  woMd  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  4eoest|>ind  opers- 
tfons,  LiKh|i|SS(ai^ 
computers*  i^s  cnqr  tn  peal  sHa 


catfonsodstasndnnk  Iscdjr." 
Tinikiiast  mU  Dreyer’s  can 


along  with  the  company's  own 
grawth,  because  ’St's  a  focosed 
company.  We  just  do  more  of 
iffiat  we're  doi^  noi^  we  don’t 
go  out  and  s  pim  nuBufoc* 


'Hkat  foam  sBows  Ibnqrer’s  to 
keep  its  needs 

strai^rtforward.  It  does  not  hnve 
to  add  nsidi  new  functiottality  to 
accaeamodate  new  boamrsB;  it 
just  has  to  grow  in  aiae  as  the  aise 
of  the  business  grows. 

Lindquist  does  not  need  s 
mainframe  or  faoh-tolersnt  com¬ 
puter  because,  aithnogh  the  ice 
cream  can  m^  there  is  a  big 
ihare  of  responaifaility  in 
the  matkeL  The  computers  do 
go  down  on  occaaioa.  but  “they 
are  never  down  long  oiou^  to 
affect  routes.”  Lindquist  said. 

Route  drivers  sod  managers 
are  St  the  front  Bnes  in  the  ice 
cream  market  If  they  do  not 
have  a  computer  telling  them 


Prnynr*aUn<^iiiet  AKfoMrrsrr  rmidykuiimgsp$&m  tojnednsr 


what  to  toed  on  the  truda  for 
tbdr  routes,  they  sdD  know 
vdiat  their  stores  uniBy  need. 
Mudroftheadministfstivefanc* 
tuns  run  in  batch,  so  they  are 
not  affected  by  s  little  downtime, 
according  to  Lindquist 

Dreyer’s  maintaina  a  smaO  IS 
budget  —  about  $1.6  mfllion. 
But  Lindquist  said  be  espects  it, 
as  s  proportioo  of  revenue,  to 
grow  during  the  itext  few  years: 
“Once  new  users,  Bite  the  distri* 
butkxi  center  in  New  York,  find 
what  they  can  get  out  of  a  CPU, 


the  use  win  go  19.”  StH,  Lind¬ 
quist  is  not  considering  junping 
to  mainframes,  serene  m  the 
Imowiedge  that  HP  has  s  growth 
path  avaflafale  to  increaBe  CPU 
power  by  swapping  boards  in  bis 
current  minicomputer. 

As  for  that  qioan.  Lindqaist 
eaptoifd  that  Dreyer’s  enqdoy- 
ees  are  encouraged  to  buy,  a^ 
taste,  competitors*  ice  cream 
and  feed  be^  mformatioo  to  the 
company  on  qusBty  differences. 
"We  can  put  ice  cream  on  our  ex¬ 
pense  accounts.”  be  said. 


NEW  DEAl^ 


UK  postal  service  installs  AS/400  midrai^es 


The  Britinh  ftntnl  Service  win  be  in- 
staUing  more  than  $18  mflhon  worth  of 
IBM  Appficatiao  System/dOO  midrange 
computen  in  what  IBM  said  is  the  larg¬ 
est  dteibuted  processiog  vpBcation  m 
Europe.  The  Royal  MaD  buaiiif  as  of  the 
pott  office  wfl  dso  mstaO  $6  imBion 
worth  of  peraonnel  and  payroff  ipphca- 
tioos  from  Software  2000  in  Hynnis. 
Mans.,  at  64  stes  in  R*nfand,  Mtomat- 
ing  informatioB  on  more  than  140.000 
eixqiloyees.  The  cocqMiters  wB  ooBMDtt- 
ncate  by  means  of  an  X.25  network, 
witbsydemmanagementcootrolsoen- 
trahaed  on  n  AS/400  Model  B70. 

The  Computervision  hornieas  unit  of 


Prime  Computer,  Inc.  recently  so- 
DouDced  a  ^3  miffion  ojutiaa  with 
Ontario  Hyte,  s  major  Canadiaa  pub¬ 
ic  utBty.  The  contract  reportedly  coo- 
stitutea  the  lirfest  sale  to  date  for 
Prkne’s  pperatioos  aod  caBs 

for  Con^uterviaioo’s  Calms  DhnensioD- 
fn  arcbdectural,  «^giH**ring  hH 
stnictioo  software  and  40  graphics 
wnrfcxtatiooB  to  be  used  in  Onteio  Hy¬ 
dro's  design  and  construction  branch. 
The  hardware  and  software  win  be  used 
to  create  three  diineniiooal  computer- 
iaed  phot  models,  according  to  the  firm. 

fA  ananunr^  ■ 

jor  purdiaae  of  msinfrairr  sppBraHnns 


softwarefromSAPAmnrien.asidnid' 
iaryof$300milliooWestGeniianven- 
dorSAPAG.wfaidii8KixUt's^ipiica- 
tioQS  vendor  in  Germany.  KotUc  wfll  om 
SAPs  R/2  ^atem  of  10  boaineaB  ^ipi- 
catiooe  in  ha  buimeas  units,  acooning  to 
Kodak  ndormrtiaD  qpstems  dnsf  Kath- 
erioe  Ikidaon.  SAP  America  Prfmfeit 
James  Benman  taid  R/2  wW  rephce 
some  OBTcnt  thirdiiarty  pafkagrs  as 
well  as  some  iDtenaly  developed  qipfi- 


Ornoge  Coonty  Superior  Court  in 
Santa  Ana,  CaiL.  isinstallDg  a  $16  mfl- 
Bon  mage  processing  system  —  the 
first  of  to  khd  in  a  U  coiat  of  general 


jigmiction.  acooning  to  Ahn  Shter, 
the  coot's  executive  officer,  fautialy 
phoned  for  urn  in  the  cost's  probate 
dcpartmest,  40  uorfchations  froa  Fl- 
leoet  Carp,  in  Costa  Mesa.  CaBL,  win 
be  used  to  put  844,000  pages  of  wfls. 
guanianships  and  other  probate  docth 
ments  owhie  throuto  *  h^xapncity 
optical  due  Hiraiy.  looomhg  documents 
vA  be  aad  stored  m  dfehhed 

form,  which  w3  aDow  shnutoneoQS  re¬ 
view  from  toe  workstations  by  court 
penonnd,  attaneys  aod  toe  pufato  The 
■MtfaPartnw  h  fxpfrtfd  to  scrve  as  s 
model  for  other  ooiffts  at  loc^  hate  and 
federd  leveh,  It  h  funded  onder  a 
$117,000  study  grant  from  toe  Federal 
Shtojpstioelastihite.  which  inteads  to 
eventmto  pufcfish  a  coet/benefit  aaaly- 
■sof  the  system's  impnet  on  cost  oper- 
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tioo  Systeiny400  nndnnge  machine.  i$ 
also  designed  to  save  the  customer  un¬ 
warned  service  costs.  aJthou^  it  wiD  not 
be  generally  available  until  March  1991 
(C:W.Aug.27). 

Andersoo  said  that  although  custom¬ 
ers  demand  Help  and  service  prograim. 
IBM’s  software  services  in  tbe  past  have 
not  grown  as  quickly  as  be  eapMted  they 
would. 

As  an  example.  Anderson  mentioned 
Softwarexcd,  a  service  desiped  to  en¬ 
able  customers  to  solve  their  own  sys¬ 
tems  problems  by  reiMtely  entering  in- 
formatioo  ^wut  their  problems  into 
IBM's  Remote  Technical  Assistance  In- 


formatioo  Network  (RETAIN).  RETAIN 
is  a  database  that  contains  solutions  to 
previously  solved  problems,  an  IBM 
spokesman  said. 

TrIckNngIn 

“Given  tbe  enormous  potential  of 
Softwarexcel,  we  would  have  expected 
the  users  to  flock  to  it  The  customers  are 
coming  but  not  in  the  droves  we  had  ex¬ 
pected.”  Anderson  said. 

“Certain  aspects  of  IBM's  services 
have  improved  over  tbe  past  year.”  said 
^becca  Segd.  an  analFst  at  International 
Data  Corp.,  a  market  research  Arm  in 
Framin^tam,  Mass. 

Tbe  quality  of  service  and  IBM’s  in- 
aeased  flexibility  with  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  for  example,  have  gotten  better, 
Segal  said. 


“But  I  think  [IBM  is]  having  problems 
. . .  with  some  of  their  software  services, 
particularly  the  Softwarexcel  product.” 
Segal  added. 

Why  have  customers  not  bought  into 
the  software  product? 

“Because  the  IBM  account  executives 
themselves  didn’t  fully  understand  the 
product  until  a  couple  of  months  ago,”  An¬ 
derson  said. 

He  suggested  that  another  possible 
reason  for  IBM’s  slow  growth  is  the  com¬ 
petition  it  faces  in  the  software  services 
area. 

*rhird-party  personal  computer  appli¬ 
cation  software  support  competition  is 
cropping  up  from  ^e  likes  of  Ehgital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing,  Anderson  s^. 

"We  have  electronic  customer  support 
[Softwarexcel].  and  that  hasn’t  been  all 
that  great,  but  it  has  picked  up  in  the  last 
few  months.”  said  Richard  Deckard,  vice- 
president  of  information  systems  at  At¬ 
lanta-based  Manheim  Auctions,  a  division 
of  Cox  Enterprises.  Inc. 

“I  think  that  in  terms  of  our  services, 
the  competition  is  more  of  a  decision  from 
our  customers  as  to  whether  they  will 
support  their  products  in-house  or  call 
IBM.”  Esposito  said. 

One  client  agreed.  "As  far  as  its  net¬ 
work  services  go.  [IBM’s]  Helpdesk  prod¬ 
uct  is  too  expensive.  We  found  we  could 
provide  the  same  services  for  30%  less,” 
said  Gerald  Ried,  flrst  vice-president  at 
Firstar  Information  Services  Corp..  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee. 

Swrvice  roulette 

Deckard,  who  has  purchased  both  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  support  from  IBM  for 
its  27  automobile  auction  houses  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  said  the  quality  of  IBM’s 
services  is  inconsistent. 

“Some  of  their  support  services  seem 
to  be  really  good,  some  aren’t  that 
good  at  all.  It  really  depends  on  where  you 
are  in  the  country.”  he  said. 

According  to  Robert  O’Neill,  data  cen¬ 
ter  director  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas-based 
Pier  1  Imports,  Inc..  IBM’s  services  are 
neverthel^  getting  better. 

“In  the  last  few  years  . . .  [IBM  has) 
gotten  more  flexible  as  to  what  it’s  willing 
todofor  us.”  O’Neill  said. 


Savage 
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what  company  it's  married  to.  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  gel  ^ng  with  everything  else, 
no  matter  whaL  Like  an  extended  family 
that  actually  gets  along  with  no  petty  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  greed.  New  V^ve  Computing  is 
supposed  to  allow  one  application  to 
schmooze  on  over  to  an  idle  CPU  (even  if 
it’s  on  another  operating  system)  and  do 
its  work. 

In  order  to  gel  there  from  here,  HP 
users  will  have  to  make  a  few  changes. 
For  instance.  HP  said  it  would  unbundle 
a  database  product  from  its  proprietary 
operating  system.  Not  that  it  will  cost 
more,  but  it  will  just  be  separate.  Users 
are  clearly  upset  by  having  to  deal  with 
an  a  la  carte  approach.  In  fact,  they  were 
so  upset  that  before  the  annual  meeting 
end^.  rumors  of  users  picketing  the  com¬ 
pany  were  floating  about.  No  kidding. 

HP  is  nervous  about  changes,  too. 

One  HP  executive  is  clearly  stressed  by 
the  lack  of  technical  solutions  posed  by 


Assistance  available 
for  IBM  systems  users 


Tbe  foQowiog  is  a  list  of  systems  and  networking  services  that  are  offered 
by  IBM  tlOTUgh  iu  National  Service  diviskm. 

•  Data  Center  Support.  Help  with  omsobdation  and  restructuring, 
development  and  testing. 

•  End  User  Support.  IBM’s  Helpdesk,  education  and  training. 

•  Network  Support.  Netwcuk  traffic  an^ysis  and  network  prr^lein  manage¬ 
ment. 

AppUcatioaa  Software  Support.  FASTService,  automatic  problem  identifi- 
catioo/recording/rouCing  of  problem  assignment  to  appropriate  penonnel 
•  Software  Support.  Softwarexcel,  custom  uatallatkm/migration.  Systemex- 
tra.  proUem  manageroeot  product  services. 

•  Buaifieaa  Recovery.  Disaster  planning,  large  and  midrange  hot  sites  around 
the  country. 

•  AvailaUIity  Management.  IBM  and  non-IBM  repair  and  maintenance  ser¬ 
vices. 

•  Maiatenaoce.  On-line  service  dpector ,  oxire  flexihle  terms  and  cofxlitions. 

•  Site  aervicca.  Site  fdanning,  equipment  configuration/mstallation.  Quickstart/ 
Customiaed  Operational  Services  Express,  which  uMilud^  data  center  design  and 
coostruction.  cablingand  relocation. 

MAURA  J-  HARRINGTON 
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Kodak  custom 
outsource  deal 
sans  Helpdesk 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest  in 
a  senes  of  companies 
signing  IBM  corporate 
outsourcing  agreements 
announced  last  year,  said  that  al¬ 
though  there  was  discusskm  of  sign¬ 
ing  up  for  software  support,  the 
company  bad  decided  against  using 
IBM's  Helpdesk  service  in  favor  of 
keeping  its  software  services  in- 
houk. 

The  Kodak/IBM  agreement, 
which  was  announced  last  July  but 
really  began  in  October  of  1^  year, 
called  for  IBM  to  “design,  build  and 
manage  a  new  state-of-the-art  data 
center  for  Kodak  at  its  Rochester, 
N.Ym  headquarters/'  IBM  said. 

However,  the  outsourcing 
agreement  has  been  the  exception 
to  the  rule  for  IBM  in  terms  Of  tbe 
number  of  customers  seeking  "total 
outsourcing  sohitioos,”  compared 
with  tbe  company's  customer  tase. 

Durmg  the  past  year,  ooiy  four 
out  of  12  poteittial  outsourcing  cus¬ 
tomers  —  including  Kodak  — 
signed  customized  outsourcing 
agreemasts  with  IBM,  said  WQIiam 
Wilson,  general  manager  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Lakes,  NJ.-based  IBM  S^tem 
Services,  National  Service  divisioo. 

The  other  three  outsourcing 
agreements  were  with  New  Or¬ 
leans-based  Hibernia  National 
Bank,  Atlanta-based  Bank  Sooth 
and  Memphis-based  First  Tennes¬ 
see  Bank,  WUson  said. 

“Of  the  12  customers  [ap¬ 
proached],  seven  decided  to  stay  io- 
house  with  some  restructuring  help 
from  us,  and  one  company  was  lost 
to  a  competitor,”  ^son  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


New  V^ve  (Computing.  He  said  that  tbe 
problems  —  su^  as  security  and  error 
recovery  —  in  heterogeneous  systems 
are^  least  becoming  clear.  And.  as 
sudC they  can  be  tackled. 

HP  also  appears  a  bit  nervous  about 
its  bottom  Um.  Just  one  week  before  tbe 
users  meeting,  its  quarterly  results 
showed  a  5%  decrease.  By  plunging  into 
standards  and  becoming  a  commodity 
suf^Uer.  HP  runs  the  risk  of  being  under- 
scM  and  losing  market  share. 

Perhaps  the  meeting  ^uldn't  have 
been  so  near  the  home  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  although  in  this  case  it’s  tbe  resis¬ 
tance  to  revolution,  rather  than  insis¬ 
tence  on  it,  that's  brewing  restlessness. 

It's  almost  as  if  users  are  losing  an  old 
lover,  one  who’s  joined  a  cult  or  some¬ 
thing.  Yet  beneath  the  jilted  feeling,  if 
you  asked  HP  users  to  try  a  new  amore, 
one  with  a  three-letter  name,  they  would 
rather  stay  alone  in  their  room  and  pout 
about  HP. 


Savaxe  is  s  CtfxipiterrwrM  West  Coast  senior  cor- 
respoodent. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Compilers 


Esoft,  Inc.  has  released  a  modidar  up¬ 
grade  of  Hs  integrated  niulthiser  informa- 
ti(m  system. 

The  Data  Base  System  Version  1.1  in¬ 
cludes  transparent  file  sharing  and 
shared-screen  updating  features  that  en¬ 
able  users  to  create  multiuser  Dbase- 
compatiUe  applications  from  remote  and 
local  workstations.  The  product  was  de¬ 
signed  as  an  add-in  for  E^'s  The  Bread 
Board  Astern,  which  enables  a  single  per¬ 
sonal  omiputer  to  provide  up  to  32  users 
with  shar^  files  and  data. 

A  single-user  system  costs  $395.  A 
16-user  versicm  seUs  for  $995,  and  a  32- 
user  system  is  priced  at  $1 .795. 

Esoft 

15200  E.  Girard  Ave. 

Aurora,  Colo.  80014 
(303)699-6565 


Applicotions 

packages 

SynteUigence,  Inc.  has  introduced  a  soft¬ 
ware  plication  package  that  uses  esqiert 
system  technology  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty,  efficiency  and  consistency  of  a  bank's 
commercial  loan  review,  credit  adminis¬ 
tration  and  portf(^  management  tasks. 

The  Lending  Examiner  can  ccmtinu- 
ously  mcmitor  and  re-evaluate  ctHnmer- 
dal  loans  and  rate  them  from  best  to 
worst.  R)teotiaUy  problematic  loans  are 
flagged  before  they  become  major  liabil¬ 
ities.  The  product  runs  on  an  ffiM  Sys¬ 
tem/370,  f^rscmal  SysAem/2  or  Personal 
Computer  AT.  A  license  fee  costs 
$130,000,  and  a  nonstandard  interface 
for  spreading  systems  is  $20,000. 
SynteUigence 
1000  Hamlin  Court 
Sunn3rvale,  Calif.  94088 
(408)745-6666 

Computervisitm.  a  business  unit  of  Prime 
Con^ter,  Inc.,  has  introduce!  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  provides  manufactur- 
mg  firms  with  a  data  management  frame¬ 
work  to  ensure  an  accurate  flow  of 
engineering  data  throughout  heteroge¬ 
neous  computer-aided  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  environments. 

EDM  is  composed  of  four  modules: 
EDM  Vault  (offered  free  with  a  basic 
EDM  system),  EDM  Projects  ($10,000 
per  workstation),  EDM  Programming 
($15,000  per  workstation)  and  EDM  Oi- 
ent  ($2,5()0  per  workstation). 

The  iffoduot  runs  on  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX/VMS  and  IBM  VM/SP 
machines. 

A  ba^  system  costs  $ 1 60,000 . 
Computervision 
100  Croeby  Drive 
Bedfoni,M«M.  01730 
(617)275-1800 

CAD  Information  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  comprehensive  en^neering 
standards  and  specifications  productivity 
package.  C^adis-Fasteners  is  a  computer- 
aided  design-ready  system  that  enables 
engineers  and  desi^ers  in  manufacturing 
firms  to  access  text  and  graphics  stan¬ 
dards  and  specifications  and  transfer  the 
information  into  designs  and  documents. 

The  system  runs  on  perstmal  conmut- 
ers  running  Autocad,  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  workstations  and  Digital  Equipment 


Corp.  VAX/VMS  systems.  It  is  avaitaUe 
for  $8, 175  per  CPU. 

Cadia 

6551  S.  Revere  Pkwy. 

Englewood,  Colo.  801 1 1 
(303)799-1311 

NEW  PRODUCTS 
—  HARDWARE 


Power  supplies 

Sola  Electric  has  announced  Sidekick  Mi¬ 
cro  and  Sidekick  Phis,  two  unintemq>tible 


power  supplies  that  feature  a  mainte¬ 
nance-free  internal  battery  that  provides 
five  minutes  of  reserve  time  under  a  full 
load. 

Sidekick  Phis  is  a  microprocessor- 
based  unit  designed  to  protect  critical  sys¬ 
tems  from  blackouts,  brownouts,  surges, 
spikes  and  sags.  It  is  available  in  1,300- 
^  1.800-VA  models. 

Sidekick  comes  with  VA  ratings  from 
160  to  520  and  sdlsfor  $19$  to  $599.  de¬ 
pending  on  VA  modd.  The  1,300-  and 
1,800'VA  Sidekick  Plus  mo^ls  cost 
$1,495  and  $1,795,  respectivdy.  the 
company  said. 

Sola  Electric 
1717Buaee  Road 
Elk  Grove  Village.  tU.  60007 
(312)439-2800 


I/O  davkat 

Rena  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  a  bar¬ 
code  system  for  converting  mailing  lists  in 
an  adless  database  to  nine-digit  ZIP 
codes. 

The  ZIP  +  4/Carrier  Route  system 
autmnaticaliy  matches  addresses  in  a  us¬ 
er’s  database  with  the  correct  nine-di^ 
ZIP  codes. 

A  software  package  that  includes 
monthly  updates  costs  ^,295  for  the  first 
year,  $2,895  for  the  second  year  and 
$2,395  for  the  third  year. 

Rena  Systems 
290  Hansen  Access  Road 
King  of  Pniasia,  Pa.  19406 
(215)265-8420 


SOFT^iS 


Kick  The  Tires  And 
Drive  It  Around  The  Block. 


.  Test  drive  the  new  PRO  Developer’'*  CASE 
product  from  Holland  Systems  COTporation  and  see 
how  much  value  can  be  packed  into  an  analysis  and 
design  tool  at  an  unbelievably  low  price! 

Micro-based  PRO  Developer”*  software  con»es 
with  detailed  methodology  that  enables  professional 
systems  and  data  analysts  to  move  from  aAal)rsis 
and  design  through  development  in  a  f^ly 
integrated  manner. 

Easy-to-use  right  from  the  box,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  full  range  of  education  and  training  courses 
from  Holland  Systems  Education  Center. 

Best  of  all,  you  don't  have  to  take  a  financial  risk  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  PRO  Developer”*. 

Call  Chris  McCarthy  at  313/995-9595  for  your  no 
risk  Test  Drive"  or  to  request  more  information  on 
PRO  Developer  ”*.  Exciting  professional  CASE 


PBOPUttngrF-.niODewtopg^.wdWOMmigtT*- 


products  from  Holland  Systems  Corporation  also 
include  PRO  Planner  ”*  for  strategic  plarating  and 
PRO  Manager”*  for  project  planning  and  control 


^  Holland  Systems 

▼  ▼  CORPOAATION 

CASE  products  for  systtm  professionals  since  1981. 

Holland  Systems  Corporation.  305  East  Eisenhower 
Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  4810B. 

Telephone  313/995-9595  FAX;  313/995-9163 
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PCsfivm  a  wnrid  leader  in  multivendor 
netuxirking. 


Reason  #5: 

Service  &  Support. 

Extensive  dealernetwork 
backed  by  HPb  award-winning 
service  and  support 


286. 386SX.  S8&  486. 

Desktop  and  desk-side  models. 


Reason  #2: 

Pull  Compatibility. 

Fbr  hardware,  software  and  networldng. 
Tbnw^  your  needs  today  and  tomorrow 


Reason  #3:  Networking. 


Reason  #4:  Reliability 

HP  quality  means  low  cost 
i^ownerskip 


A  free  HP  LaseiOet 
isthelastreasai 


Reason  #6:  Ree  Printers. 
Fbr  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
free  HP  La^rJet  np  m,  mD  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
lull  details.  CaU  1-800-7S2-0900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


ei9M>He«tc<tPkchwdCo((«»y  CPPC006 

08w  aDod  with  piovl^  or  HP  ^toctrs  286.  SMSX.  386  aid  486-t«sed  PCs.  As  as  two  PCs  quali^ 

bmrrfcrtrepfwitet  Puprtiweo^  video  mocutof  fw<  fequtred.  All  PCs  must  be  pun-hased  at  the  same 

amefroiiianuithafaedHPdaler.  '■ 

O0^endt  DKcffitwrSI,  1960. 


There  is  a  better  way 

Wliffi  HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Michael  Fitzgerald 

Turndown 
the  volume 


W^ce  me  wWen  it’s  over. 

The  Battle  dt  the  Bands,  I 
meaa  You  know,  the  Gang  of 
Nine  against  Into  Blue  Music 
GBM.  fm*  diort)  for  best  single  of 
the  decade. 

It  seems  that  aO  the  hype 
and  passion  generated  by  the 
Gang  of  Nine's  dedsioa  to 
break  with  IBM  on  persona! 
con^Mting  architecture  was 
just  not  eoou^  to  interest  buy¬ 
ers.  read  abput  how 
IBM,  grown  tired  of  having  so 
many  younger  bands  playing  its 
songs  —  and  adhng  more  of 
them  decided  on  a  new  style. 
Micro  Channel  Architecture, 
better  known  as  MCA. 

MCA  was  supposed  to  be 
musk  to  the  ears  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  computing  audience,  offer¬ 
ing  faster  throu^put,  multitask¬ 
ing  and  Uie  like.  IBM  also 
decided  not  to  license  MCA,  a 
move  it  expected  would  let  it 
dominate  t^  PC  marl^. 

But  IBM  thou^t  wrong, 
largely  because  musk  lovers  ev- 
eryi^ere  didn’t  care  much 
about  arcane  architectural  is¬ 
sues.  In  the  meandnie,  IBM's 
rival  groups  were  working  on  a 
respoo8etoMCA.Compaq,Ze- 
nithandotherssawIBM’sdevd' 
opcnent  of  MCA  as  strictly  a 
power  play,  derigned  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  indnstry  hi^  and 
dp'.  with  DO  real  way  to  coo^ete 
directly.  It  was.  in  tfect.  an  at- 
ConttnutdonpageiO 


With  friends  like  these. . . 

Is  Windows  cracking  the  fragile  relation^ip  between  Microsoft  and  IBM? 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

Friends  are  friends,  pak  are  pate, 
and  buddies  knife  each  other.  At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  code 
by  which  partners  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  C^.  are  living  these 
days,  thanks  in  great  part  to  an 
environmental  shell  for  DOS 
called  Windows. 

So  much  so  that  the  word  on 
the  street  last  week,  as  weUasat 
the  recent  Windows  Applica¬ 
tions  show  in  Boston,  reached  fe¬ 
ver  pitch.  IBM  is  supposedy  so 
irritated  over  08/2's  shi^kh 
growth  —  which  it  blames  in 
part  on  Windows  S.O’s  success 
—  that  it  is  ready  to  go  off  and  do 
its  own  verskn  of  0^. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  one  West 
Coast  analyst  mainrama  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  win  never  provide  a 
saMOth  WuMlows-toOS/2  mi¬ 
gration  path,  instead  mnicmg 
Wndows  for  all  it  is  worth. 

One  report  from  analysts  and 
developers  is  that  IBM  plans  to 
add  the  Rexx  job  control  pro¬ 
gramming  tenpiage  in  its  2M- 
byte  versko  of  OS/2  or  a  later 
I^-ooly  reviina.  This  is  not 
seen  as  useful  to  anyone  but 
mamframe  shops  using  Rexx 
who  want  to  book  their  personal 
cooqMiters  into  the  mainframe. 
Microsoft  uses  Bask. 

At  least  one  analyst  enviskos 
a  W^nyrin  Rmtilftr  tO  wfaat  IBM 
and  Microaoft  did  with  MS-DOS 
and  PODOS  or  MS-Net  and  PC- 
Net  The  core  remained  the 
same,  but  IBM  added  a  signifi¬ 


cant  number  of  proprietary  en¬ 
hancements  to  the  software. 

A  weO-knowD  devdoper  rec¬ 
ommended  that  if  IBM  take 

proprietary  steps  with  OS/2,  it 
abould  take  on  a  partirer.  The  tm- 
pbcatko  was  that  IBM  needs 
help  m  devefoping  mkrocooqwt- 
er  operating  systems.  The  de¬ 
velop  abo  added  that  if  this 
does  happen,  be  wiD  ask  his  cus¬ 
tomers  which  OS/2  to  write  for. 

For  users  like  Pike  Wkter- 
bottse  iidbnnstk»  qrstems  di¬ 
rector  Sieldoo  Laube.  any  feud¬ 
ing  between  IBM  and  Microsoft 
matters  only  if  it  delays  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  32-bft  OS/2  2.0.  Oth¬ 
er  users  and  devek^^ers  worry 
about  having  to  dmoM  between 
two .  verskns  of  OS/2.  What 


nrrmnrte  mmnf  lir  y  thit  fTtfiT 

wfl]  forg^abead  with  the  so- 


called  OS/2  Lite  —  a  trim,  2M- 
byte  verako  of  the  operating 
system  —  with  or  without  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  support 

IBM  appem  detensmed  to 
pitch  this  veraioo  of  OS/2  against 
DOS-fassed  WndowB  3.0.  Many 
analysts  and  users  are  skeptic^ 
"OS/1  1.3  is  just  sfrqad."  said 
BiB  BhiesteiD.  an  anil]^  at  For¬ 
rester  Reaench,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. ’Tiw  idea  of  doing 
OS/2  on  (an  Intel  Corp.  80286]  is 
just  outs.  Whit  win  they  have  to 
take  out  of  it  in  order  to  make  it 
work?" 

So  why  is  IBM  doing  this? 
Would-be  OS/2  devdopeis  said 
that  every  time  Microsoft  "post¬ 
pones"  the  release  of  OS/2  2.0. 
it  extends  the  snndow  for  mak¬ 
ing  trxmey  off  of  Windows  3.0. 

"Last  year,  the  rdatknafaip 


OS/2  Lite  taste  test 


Tbepros: 

•  Demonstrably  better  perfonnance. 


•  lower  memoiy  requiremeat  that  briags  OS/2  to  a  broader 
spectiuDi  on  the  market 

•  The  potentaJ  to  attract  more  developera  to  port  their  soft- 
wvetoOS/2. 


•  Wfadows  3.0’s  perfomnce  oo  s  286  is  not  acoeptabie  to 
■aaay.  ao  aome  oitka  oootcad  that  OS/2  Lite  wfl  fore  werae. 

•  UhinaayeitherdiattheywflstiilHtvetoiipfradetheirlhf- 
byte  286 desktops  or  that  riiey  are  abeai^  coidgved  with  ^ 
bybea. 

m  Agyar— iiiwAffff  ^figgffi—w^EtfnmfnnRy 

■  TTir  poaiiJtj  that  lliBi  1 1  tA  uB  not  rlaii  Oyr  I  ifi 


was  pretty  bad,  and  [Mkroaoft 
Chairinan  Bifl]  Gates  stepped  in 
personally  and  shored  it  up,”  toe 
West  Coait  analyat  nid.  adifoig 
that  rtwwgR  feO  apart  agam  rfter 
Windows  3.0  •>«rp***  Both  IBM 
and  Mkroaaft  do^  that  toesr  re- 
btiiwhip  is  aoything  but  hnni 
nniHkf 

It’s  worth  noting  that  IBM  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  decaion  10  months 
after  it  symbohcaBy  linked  arms 
—  and  more  important,  product 
strategy  — •  with  Mkraaoft  at 
toe  November  Comdex/FsB  '89. 
In  wfaat  many  obaerveri  ire  now 
raffing  a  purely  pobtkal  move, 
toe  two  admi^  the  error  of 
their  argumentative  ways  and 
pledged  to  provide  a  sin^  voice 
oo  a  number  of  OS/2  iasDes:  de¬ 
velopers  kits,  aerven,  Extended 
Edition  and  a  lesa  memory-inten¬ 
sive  versko  of  OS/2. 

Yet  almost  s  year  later,  the 
servers  remam  different.  Ex¬ 
tended  Editkn  remains  bundled 
ind,  sdule  toe  duo  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  2M-b^  (^,  only  IBM 
seems  to  think  it’s  impactant 
enou^  to  market 

According  to  an  IBM  spokes¬ 
woman  who  inksted  oo  speaking 
for  toe  IBM  executives  involved, 

frtmpAwy  rwnainA 

to  those  go^  But  she  could  not 
provide  a  timetabk  or  eves  say  if 
these  pvomiaes  would  be  fulfil 
toil  year.  "We're  seeing  some 
saftmung  of  their  resolve."  said 
Dtvid  Ceariey,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Groig>,  Inc. 

IBM’s  Extended  Ecfitkn  may 
be  OS/2'8  best-adkr,  but  it  is 
Wndowt  3.0  that  wiD  be  the 
best-seDer  overiB  this  year.  It 
has  already  sold  1  ndDko  copies, 
and  hfioosoft  expects  to  ^  2 
by  year’s  end.  Its  very 
success  couU  be  toe  iBidoing  of  a 
long-term  and  very  frmtfril  rda- 
tkotoip. 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 


Sept  6th 

Minneapolis,  MN ' 

Sept  11th 

New  York,  NY 

Sept  13th 

Calgary,  Canada 

Sept  13th 

San  Jose,  CA 

Sept  25th 

Houston,  TX 

There  is  no  charge  for  attending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  infonnation  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856-4161. 


✓  Sec  the  pmtive  impact  ihe  programincr  wovistaiion  cwi  have  on  programmer 
produciivity. 

✓  See  an  in  depth  lechnical  dcmormtaiion  of  the  Micro  Focus  CX>BOL/3  Woricbench 
facilities. 

✓  Waich  CICS  and  IMS  code  offloaded  from  The  host  runnmg  under  the  iniegraied 
Workbench  lestiag  environment 

✓  Evaluaie  the  workstation's  poieniial  in  your  organization. 

✓  Learn  aboui  latest  product  developments  and  future  trends. 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  fUty  of  Programming’' 


You  won’t  get  fire 
You  may,  howe) 


Introducing  the  NEC  PowerMate®  SX/20.  If  you  want  a  system 


that  will  make  a  noticeable  impact  on  your  com¬ 


pany’s  productivity,  it’s  worth  a  look,  for  a 


lot  of  reasons. 


The  most  impor¬ 


tant  one  being,  it’s  from  NEC. 


Which  means  that  not  only  does 


the  PowerMate  SX/20  give  you 


advanced  technology,  excellent  per¬ 


formance  and  uncompromised  quality,  it  also  offers  you  the  security 


that  your  system  will  be  fully  supported  in  the  years  ahead  by  people 


who  will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 


Fact  is,  NEC  Corporation  is  a  24-billion-dollar  company.  As  well  as 


the  world’s  third  largest  manufacturer  of  personal  computer  systems. 


d  for  buying  NEC. 
^er,  get  noticed. 


All  of  which  helps  to  make  a  great  system  an  even  greater  value. 
Built  around  the  20MHz  Inter  386"SX  microprocessor  operating  at 
zero  wait  states,  the  PowerMate  SX/20  offers  2MB  of  standard 


RAM,  which  is  readily  expandable 
to  16MB.  It  also  gives  you  the 
storage  bays  and  expansion  slots 
you  need  to  make  your  system 


grow  as  your  needs  do. 


Best  of  all,  it  gives  you  some¬ 


thing  no  one  else  can  give  you  at  any  price:  NEC.  A  company  that 
knows  the  personal  computer  industry,  inside  and  out. 

For  additional  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 

The  PowerMate  SX/20.  Choosing  it  will  gain  you  a  certain  amount 


of  attention.  All  of  it  good. 
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Unleash  the  power  of  your  workstation 
and  your  business  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects. 


[iita0l2^fcrSui 


With  Lotus*  1-2-3*  on 
your  Sun  workstation, 
there’s  no  telling  how  6r 
your  business  can  go. 

Because  it's  de- 
signed  specifically  for  the 
Sun  workstation  and  the  UNK*  operat¬ 
ing  system,  1-2-3  lets  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Sun’s  powerful  environment. 
Sun’s  networking  makes  sharing 


information  easy.  Whether  it’s  with  an 
office  next  door  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

And  multi-tasking  allows  you  to 
run  many  different  1-2-3  applications  at 
once.  All  in  different  windows. 

But  the  best  part  for  you  is  that 
it’s  1-2-3.  We’ve  kept  the  same  femiliar 
commands  and  keystrokes.  And  we’ve 
in^e  it  compatible  with  other  versions 


_ _ _ _ ^ _ Udv^t-J-J»engukrmitri^mar*ii^LotuDrt9topmfHtOwpnrtUiim  SPAflCti’vraMlIhfSMtCiearr 

I  lar  tW  »» rufHtma  Wdww*  ATtT 


of  1-2-3.  So  moving  your  spreadsheet 
computing  to  your  Sun  workstation  will 
give  you  a  lot  of  satisfaction,  not  a  lot  of 
aggravation. 

Call  1-800-842-8455  ext.  890  today, 
andfird(Mhowtotakeadmrdageof 
our  limited  time  $50.00  mantifaeturer’s 
rebcUe.  Why  wait  when  the  power  to 
move  your  business  is  sitting  right  on 
top  of  your  desk? 

Lotusl-2-3fcffSun 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Mating  Intel  PCs  with  RISC 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

For  the  legions  of  us^  enjoying 
the  famOiar  comforts  of  DOS  ap¬ 
plications  and  Intel  Corp.-bas^ 
personal  computers.  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  may  seem  a  foreign 
threat.  But  at  least  two  vendors 
have  recently  brought  the  camps 
together  on  the  same  desktop, 
and  users  said  they  like  the  func¬ 
tionality  the  pairing  provides. 

In  the  past,  m^rs  of  re¬ 
duced  instructkm  set  computing 
(RISC)  woricstatkms  have  of¬ 
fered  Intel  coprocessOT  options. 
Though  these  matchups  stirred 
relatively  tittle  market  interest, 
vendors  continue  to  try  this  ap¬ 
proach  fCW,  Aug.  13).  However, 
others  —  including  Yarc  Sys¬ 
tems.  Corp.  in  Agoura  Hills, 
Calif.,  and  Alacron,  Inc.  in 
Tbomwood,  N.Y.  —  are  taking 
the  opposite  tack.  These  firms 
are  c^ering  RISC  coprocessOT 
boards  for  use  in  native  Intel/ 
DOS  boxes. 

These  hybrids  have  some  ad¬ 


vantages.  “You  would  use  such  a 
machine  to  avoid  the  situation  of 
having  two  keyboards  on  your 
desk,”  said  Richard  Shaffer, 
l^e^dent  d  Techndogic  Part¬ 
ners  in  New  York. 

“Since  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  have  PCs.  there’sceitainly 
a  good  reason  to  plug  m  a  [RISC] 
card  rather  than  going  out  and 
buying  a  $10,000  Sun  [Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  workstation].*’ 
added  Pat  Wood,  vice-president 
of  research  and  develcpment  at 
Pipeline  Associates.  Inc. 

The  most  important  advan¬ 
tages  for  power  users  are  price! 
perforroance  and  compatibility. 
The  RISC  coprocesstTS  provide 
computing-prowe^  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  an  Intel 
80286  or  80386  CPU.  Yet  they 
still  allow  access  to  the  legions  of 
DOS-based  productivity  tools. 

The  cards  run  applications 
about  ZVt  times  faster  than  a  33- 
MHz  386  PC,  said  Danny  Bras- 
well,  manager  of  «ghal  process¬ 
ing  at  Nichols  Research  Corp.  in 
(hintsviDe,  Ala.  Nkhc^  uses 


Third-party  dissension 
unnerves  Apple  users 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

While  many  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  users  remain  as  loyal  as 
mutts  to  the  firm  and  its  popular 
Macintosh  personal  computer 
line,  some  ^ve  exjK’essed  un¬ 
certainty  about  Apple’s  future  in 
wake  of  the  increasing  din  from 
dissatisSed  third-party  product 
developers. 

At^  Macworld  Expo  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  month,  vendors  and  ana¬ 
lysts  launched  a  frxmtal  assault 
on  the  Cupertino.  Cahf.,  firm,  at¬ 
tacking  its  products,  pacing  and 
positkmingfCW.Aug.  13). 

In  more  recent  interviews. 
Apple  users  generally  agreed 
wi^  the  panel’s  complaints  and 
sax)  the  mounting  severity  of  de¬ 


veloper  dissatisfection  is  eroding 
their  confidence  in  Apple’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  remain  a  welcOTie  corpo¬ 
rate  partner.  Most  are  beginning 
to  wonder  if  Aisle's  pugnacious 
reputation  with  devdopers  will 
rekilt  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  being  steered  away 
from  the  $5  billion  firm. 

“Apple  hasn’t  introduced  a 
new  technology  in  four  years, 
and  the  only  reason  the  company 
goes  forwa^  is  because  of  third- 
party  developers,”  said  Mike 
Bailey,  a  systems  integrator  at 
Lockheed  MissQes  and  Space 
Corp.  “If  these  developers  can¬ 
not  work  with  Apple,  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  trouble.’’ 

A  likely  reahgiunent  scenario 
could  heavily  tnvdve  Microsoft 
Corp.,  Bailey  said.  He  added  that 


RISC  cards  from  Yarc  and  Ala- 
cron. 

“The  Yarc  card  gets  about 
twice  the  perfcumance  of  a  [Sun] 
Sparcstation  1  Plus,  wduch  is  a 
$10,000  box,”  added  Vhod. 
whose  software  developinent 
firm  has  installed  Yarc  ca^  m 
its  286-  and  386-based  IBM  PC 
compatibles. 

Card  users  typically  require 
RISC’s  computing  muscle  for 
such  applicatian  areas  as  graph¬ 
ics.  engineering  and  optical  cfa^- 
acter  recognition.  However, 
these  same  users  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  their  DOS-based  tools 
and  do  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  to  completely  switch 
over  to  RISC  techmrfogy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  (George  Thompson, 
an  analyst  at  Datapro  Research 
Corp.inDelran.NJ. 

“The  reason  we  don't  like  to 
go  [with  Sun]  is  because  the  tools 
are  so  much  more  expensive 
there,”  &asw^  sakL  A  user 
gets  more  kick  for  the  cash  with 
a  coprocessor  board  than  he 
would  with  a  Sun  wukstatioo. 


Braswell  contended. 

However,  users  should  not 
expect  miracles  from  this  tech- 
oology  tag  team.  The  RISC 
board  is  not  an  Intel  accelerator. 
Lotus  Development  (Corp.’s  1-2- 
3  win  run  the  same  as  always  on 
the  littel  chip.  Users  must  buy  or 
develop  appiicatioQs  to  run  with 
the  particular  type  of  RISC  chip 
used  on  the  coproce^or  board. 

Users  have  run  across  other 
UroitatioQS.  Though  it  is  possible 
to  run  Intd  coprocessors 
or  RISC  applkations  in 


Cross  pollination 

T»0  RISC  fopnxyaow 
looking /briKifk  im 
hid-bated  PC$ 


background  with  an  eoviraa- 
ment  such  as  Microsoft  Carp.'t 
Endows,  some  users  said  they 
would  prefer  to  have  Unix  han¬ 
dle  the  nndtitaaking.  The  Yarc 
card  does  run  Unix. 

Abo,  in  PCs  operating  St  mul- 
dock  spee^  bosnfa  have 
sometimes  locked  up  when  oper¬ 
ate  at  the  bstest  speed.  Wrad 
said,  llie  only  ready  sokitkm  b 
to  run  RISC  applications  at  the 
slower  clock  ape^.  be  added. 


Microsoft’s  recent  introduction 
of  its  Windows  3.0  graphical  user 
interbce  was  seen  by  some  ob¬ 
servers  as  an  abit  stdietitute  to 
Apple's  simplified  windows-and- 
icoos  user  interfiMX. 

The  panel  included  Cbrb 
Corp.  Preadent  Bill  Campbefl. 
T/Maker  Graptucs  Preadent 
Heidi  Rouen,  Symantec  Corp. 
Preadent  Gordon  Rthanlre  and 
Aldus  Corp.  President  Ibul 
Brainerd.  It  called  for  a  number 
of  changes  at  Apple,  bxhidmg 
lowering  prices,  broadening  its 
product  line,  iUahflMmg  manage¬ 
ment,  inoreasang  connectivity 
with  the  DOS  world  and  second- 
sourdng  Madntosh  technology. 

Apple  b  reportedly  ready  to 
address  some  these  concerns: 
It  plans  to  unveQ  two  modds  in 
October  with  street  prices  ex¬ 
pected  to  be^  at  less  than 
$1,000. 

Stili.  Can4)be0  called  the  cur¬ 
rent  Apple  product  lineup  and 
pricing  “out  of  whack”  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  Although 


some  users  cbssified  hb  barbs  as 
sour  grapes  —  Apple  recently 
announced  that  it  would  retain 
Claris  as  a  subsidiaiy  and  renege 
on  its  pledge  to  spin  off  the  unit 
—  they  conceded  that  if  Apple 
does  not  make  changes,  it  could 
hurt  its  own  product  sales. 

Third-porty  raHoaca 

“Fm  hoping  some  of  these 
third-party  vendors  stay  in  bub- 
oess,  becauae  we  have  a  lot  rid¬ 
ing  on  tbeir  prtxhicts,’*  said  KU 
McQood,  document  pubbcatkms 
systems  manager  at  the  Jet  Pro- 
pubioo  Laboratory  in  Pasadena, 
Cahf. 

The  iqKoming  amounce- 
ments  have  calmed  user  coo- 
cerm.  “Apple  has  a  lot  going  on 
behind  the  scenes,  so  Fm  not 
ready  just  yet  to  get  up  on  my 
soapbox  and  start  screaming 
about  what’s  wrong  with  the 
company,”  said  Kim  Arledge. 
nacrocomputer  coordmator  at 
the  Unfversity  of  Texas. 

For  now.  though,  most  users 


are  content  to  sit  ti^t  and  see 
bow  Apple  handles  the  baD  de¬ 
velopers  have  lobbed  into  its 
court  'T  don’t  thiidc  our  mul¬ 
tiyear  R&D  efforts  are  going  to 
get  yanked  around  by  abort- 
term  changes  like  Apple’s  re- 
thhtirmg  of  the  Cbrb  si^tion,” 
said  Ray  Rdkovic,  director  of  in- 
fonnatioo  managment  at  (H’E 
Mobil  Communicatioos  Group  in 
Houston. 

Despite  the  compbinta,  Ap- 
pb  continues  to  pby  the  of 
the  Teflon  company:  No  matter 
how  bad  Apple’s  probtems.  most 
usoa  sax)  tbey  had  no  plans  to 
abandcxi  their  Madntoki  qra- 
terns.  ’The  versatility  of  the 
Madntosh  usually  fiattena  out 
whatever  rough  spots  Appb  n^ 
be  going  through,”  s^  Rick 
ChistpoKn.  manager  of  atmxna- 
tion  support  at  ManviSe  Corp.  in 
Denver.  ’1  put  $6,000  worth  of 
computer  (equipment]  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  desk,  and  tbey  not  only  lae 
k  for  their  job,  bm  k  abo  be- 
comesawayoflke.” 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Develop  full  scale  OB?  appiicattons  on  your  PC 
Join  the-  thovisancis  of  DB2  developers  airoadv 
Oeneftlinq  from  ihc  produclivdy  g.iins  provicleo 
fjv  mo  XOB  COBOL  VVorKPench  lot  DB2 

<OB  pi;!-  .1  100  OB2  cpmpal'Ole  SOL  D8V'-  .m.j 
'  i)BOL  precompiler  ■"  yoiM  PC  seamlessly 
ifiicgiated  Aith  P^icro  Focus  COBOL  ana  PC 
■  ICS  tcK  inieract've  development 

aeveiDpinp'ii  i,.»n  De  5»»ppr<rS'cl  o, 

SOL  D-aiaPase  Server  m  MS-OOS  UNi? 

?  and  Netyv.jre  3B6  e'Wlro'crnen1^ 


Tlic  ur,iv  1".^. 
enough  li-  t0f.'  r.  DB?  1 
dcvelopoa  ""  the  PC  * 

tn.iinh.jii'--  •.V!*'-  •I  'l, 


;  .adtier. 
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Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PC"^ 

Call  (301)  779-6030 

XOB  Systems  Int 
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PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Driving  into  the  age  of  automation 

Georgia  residents  use  network  ofdiskless  PC  stations  to  take  their  driver’s  license  exams 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTATV 


MILLEDGEVILLE.  Ga.  —  Tal^  a 
written  driver’s  boense  exaimnabon  at 
the  MiDedgeviUe.  Ga.,  Department  of 
Pubbc  Safety  is  as  easy  as  pushing  a  but' 
ton  these  days.  Appbcants  simply  present 
the  required  perso^  dag  to  tte  licensing 
emmoer.  cross  the  room  to  an  assigned 
woffcsgtioa  and  begin  the  test 


This  summer,  Milledgeville  became 
the  third  post  in  the  sute  to  install  the  lo- 
caKarea  oetwork>based  system.  Devel¬ 
oped  by  Bull  HN  Information  Systems, 
1^,  the  network  ctnsists  of  21  diskless 
persona)  computer  sgtions  equipped  with 
customized  keyboards  and  software 
graphics  designed  to  iDustrate  the  mulri- 
pfe<boice  questions  for  both  standard 
and  commercial  driver’s  Ucense  tesg. 

“People  seem  to  understand  the  ma¬ 
chines  better  than  the  paper  questum- 
naire.’'  noted  Ronnie  Mur^y,  chief  ex¬ 


aminer  at  the  center.  Murphy  tesU  about 
150  people  each  week.  Prior  to  the  com¬ 
puter  installation,  applicants  were  tested 
at  the  MiDedgeviUe  post  or  at  a  third-par¬ 
ty  testing  facility. 

When  applicante  enter  the  center,  they 
go  to  a  work  area  to  turn  in  the  documents 
authorizing  the  test.  The  information  is 
taken  by  an  examiner  at  a  designated  ex¬ 
aminer's  sgtion,  and  the  applicant  is  as¬ 
signed  a  machine.  AU  the  machines  are 
numbered,  Murphy  said,  and  by  the  time 
the  person  walks  over  to  the  designated 


W^th  Chipcom,  all  you 
need  to  reconfigure 
your  network 


is  this  simple  tool. 

Managir^  your  company's  network  just  got  easiec  Oupoom's 
ON  hne  Syam  Conccncrafior”' you  a  totally  new  dimension  in 
freedom  and  flexibility  for  configuring  and  reconfiguring  large.  com» 
pkx  networks. 

The  unique  TriChafuier' architecture  of  ON  line  supports  not  just 
one,  but  iqr  to  three  sepanee  Ethernets.  Or  any  combinarion  of 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  FDDI  networks.  AD  « the  same  time,  and 
afl  within  a  sir^  ON  fine  coocencracoi: 

Incegrwed  bridpng  and  routing,  and  a  sophisticaced  network 
managemertt  system  allow  moves,  adds  and  changes  to  be  made  widi 
frr^eftip  ease. 

Someday  perhaps.  aO  networks  wiO  be  as  reliaUe,  easy  man^ 
and  flodble  at  Qripcom’s. 

But  Ibr  tKiw;  no  one  ebe  can  lay  a  fitter  on  us. 

for  more  infbnnation.  caO  1-800-228-9930. 

im  CHIPCOM" 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 

\ 

osM  asaxMKssm  See  US  at  NetwoHd-Oallas  Booth  #3042. 


box,  aD  perscmal  information  is  disfdayed 
on  the  screen,  including  name,  date 
birth,  sex  and  Social  Security  number. 

“The  screen  provides  information 
about  the  test  and  provides  a  samide  ques- 
trwi/'  he  said,  ad^g  that  each  key  pad 
has  been  customized  with  the  letters  A,  B, 
C  and  D.  “If  someone  foib  a  particular 
test,  they  are  mstnicted  to  ^  back  to  the 
work  area,  where  the  exanuDn-’s  sUtion 
is,  for  further  instruction.'’ 

Twenty  terminals  on-site  di^day  the 
exam.  Dubbed  Netsgtioos.  each  has  a 
bolted-down  keyboard  to  create  a  virtual¬ 
ly  tamperproof  system,  acceding  to  BuD. 
There  is  also  an  Intd  Corp.  80386-based 
server  connected  to  the  test  sgtions  via  a 
3Com  Corp.-based  Ethernet  LAN.  AU 
systems  operate  with  the  Automated 
Driver  License  Testing  ^tem  (ADTS), 
developed  by  BuQ  and  written  in  Quickba- 
sic,  with  a  dagbase  that  maintains  more 
thw  500  mukiple-chotce  questions. 

The  typka]  coafiguratitm  is  set  up  in  a 
countertc^  arrangement,  a  BuD  spdces- 
person  said,  and  the  server  is  usua^  hid¬ 
den  away,  out  of  si^t.  The  examiner's 
sgtkm  is  usuaDy  an  Intel  286-based  nta- 
chine,  but  a  diddess  PC  Netsgtion  can 
also  be  used  if  the  examiner  so  desires. 

At  each  sgtion,  the  software  preseng 


People  SEEM  TO 

understand  the 
machines  better  than 
the  paper  questionnaire.” 


RONNIE  MURPHY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  SAFETY 


the  driver  with  an  on-screen,  multiple' 
choice  question.  The  driver  tl^  enters 
the  selections  by  pressing  the  corre¬ 
sponding  lettCT’  on  the  keyboard.  Tte 
computer  randomly  seiecg  ^  questions, 
some  drawing  on  general  knowledge  and 
others  that  test  knowlet^  ^ecific  to  the 
driver’s  q>ecialty  licensing  areas.  Gnq^ 
di^>Iay8  include  road  signs,  intersectkms, 
traffic  hghg,  roads  and  other  symbols 
commonly  associated  with  drive’s  li¬ 
censetesting. 

In  MilkdgeviUe,  the  eqoiproeik  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  training  was  completed  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  week.  Of  the  20  Negta- 
tkm  test  computers,  one  has  been 
designated  to  accommodate  handicapped 
drivers.  “The  machine  is  placed  lower 
than  the  others  and  aUows  space  for  a 
wheelchair  in  front  of  the  screen,"  Mur¬ 
phy  said.  “The  other  19  sgtions  require 
that  a  person  be  standing  to  take  the 
exam."  The  BuD  ADTS  can  also  be  config¬ 
ured  in  several  different  languages  and 
canbeadminist^edinaudiomodeforap- 
plkang  that  stay  require  an  oral  exam. 

A  major  advantage  of  axitomation  is 
that  the  machines  figure  individual  scores 
and  provide  percentages  of  pass/fail  re- 
suhs  —  factors  that  used  to  gbulated 
manuaUy,  Murphy  said.  Now  the  cemer 
can  move  drivers  through  at  a  foster  rate. 
The  software  also  provides  internal  ques- 
tkm  response  tracking,  vridcfa  targeg 
questions  that  may  be  vague  or  difficult  to 
understand.  Onfy  supervisors  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  diange  or  delete  questions. 

The  Milledgeville  post  plans  eventual- 
i/to  be  tied  into  a  compute  at  ig  Atiang 
headquarters,  but  a  specific  date  has  yet 
to  be  set.  The  ADTS  is  currently  used  in 
several  sgtes,  including  New  Jersey  and 
Florida. 
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Efoift  look  now,  but  there’s  something 
moving  onyour  desk. 


IBM  Personal  Sy8tem/2*s 
with  Micro  Channel*  on  desks 
everywhere  are  starting  to 
exhibit  some  pretty  wild  and 
wonderful  tendencies.They’re 
creating  incredible  on-screen 
presentations.  Interactive  tu¬ 
torials  with  full-motion  video 
and  stereo  sound.  Graphics, 
text  and  animation  in  harmon¬ 
ious  coexistence.  What  makes 
it  all  possible  is  the  multi- 
media  capabiUty  of  the 
IBM  PS/2*  with  MicroChannel. 


MicroChannel 
Makes  It  Look  Easy. 


array  of  formats.  And  for 
software  devdopers,  th^  are 
Action  Media* 
cards,  %vhich 
use  the  latest 
DVI*(Digital 
Video  Int^ac- 
tive)  techmdogy, 
allowing  full-motion  video  and  ana- 
sound  to  be  compressed,  digitized, 
stored  on  a  hard  or  <^ical  di^  and 
played  back  in  real  time. 

¥30we  Already  Got 
The  Best  Seat  InThe  House. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  do  it  all  today 
with  the  Micro  Channel  PS/2s  you’ve 
already  got  No  special  monitors  to 
buy.  And  you’ll  be  perfectlv  poised 
for  tomorrow’s  most  exciting 
multimedia  technology,  like  inter¬ 
active  touch  displ^  and 
much  m<He.  Contact  your  IBM 
Authorized  Dealer  or  IBM 
marketing  representative. 

Call  1800  255-0426, 
ext  10,  for  a  free 
videocassette  or  a 
dealer  near  you. 

V  Your  desk  will 
nev^bethe 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Fitzgerald 

FR(H4MGE33 

tempt  bf  IBM  to  force  every- 
one  dee  into  retirameiic. 

The  Geog  raoe  looked  at 
whet  they  fek  ww  a  flaw  m 
IBM’s  plan:  Add-n  boonfa  for 
the  old  Indus^  Staodird  Archi- 
tecture  mecfaioea  wouldn't 
work  under  MCA.  So  they  toU 
buyers,  “He  can  give  you  aO 
tb^  great  louMfo  in  the  same 
irMtetry-etaiidafti  style  you’re 
used  to.  Vfe're  going  to  make 
new  music,  too,  but  you  don't 
have  to  throw  out  aO  your  old 
bQada.“  Thus  was  bora  the  Ex¬ 
tended  loduatry  Standard  Archi- 
lecture  (EISA). 

IBM  came  out  with  its  new 
sound  first,  in  1987  Cit  sdD  pro¬ 
duces  its  former  pop  sounds, 
Um).  The  Gang  of  ^^lne  came  out 
in  force  just  this  year.  But  the 
delay  di^’t  hurt  it  because  nei- 
tber  machine  has  proven  a 
chart  buster.  Nor’ ire  sdes  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  onich  in  the 
next  two  years  or  so.  Why?  Did 
the  artists  lose  their  commer- 
dtf  touch? 

Maybe,  says  that  hep  critic 
Seymw  Merrin.  speaking 
from  the  swing  town  dL  sihcoo, 
Pilo  Aha  “The  reason  nobody's 
too  terribly  concerned  about 
MCA  vs.  QSA  is  that  whatever 
they  want  to  do.  there’D  be  a 


board  thalll  do  it,“  Sy  shrugs. 

For  mstance.  MCA  and 
EISA  machines  wiD  nm  OD  the 
same  local-ares  network  and 
wiD  even  nm  the  same  software. 
Dig  tboee  crazy  sounds,  cats. 

What  has  happened  is  that 
both  ardtttecturea  have  their 
v^ue;  two  aobd.  stable  stan¬ 
dards  exist,  and  users  wQ]  have  a 
choice  as  to  r^iat  they  want  to 
bear,  when  they  tire  of  the  old 
sounds.  And  tire  they  win, 
eventuifiy,  indnstry  critics  say. 

They  expect  that  the  litten- 
ing  pufahc  wiO  eventually  bve 
both-cypes  of  madiines,  but  for 
now,  users  are  happy  with  what 
they  have.  Both  IBM  and  the 
Gang  0^  Nine  would  Qte  it  to  be 
otherwise  but  have  succeeded 
onlyinoffeTingpowerftilroa- 
duM  that  offer  users  a  choice, 
forachange. 

Bsrfaaps  IBM  and  the  Gang 
ctf  Nine  should  listen  to  the  song 
playedbyBillGatesaodtbeMi- 
OTMofts.*  their  remake  Win¬ 
dows  has.  if  nothing  dse.  kept  it 
bi^  on  the  play  list.  Actually, 
big,  meroory*«ating  programs 
Hke  Windows  ought  just  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  clamor  for  bo^  EISA  and 
MCA.  Meansrhile,  I  think  some¬ 
one  pulled  the  plug  on  the  am- 
phfim  —  I  just  don't  bear  any¬ 
thing  worth  all  that  early  fiiss. 


Fitageald  ■  a  Ifid- 

wcst  bwcau  comaixiideu. 


MICRO  BITS 

Outbound  to  offer 
Mac-friendly  laptop 


Apple  Coapata',  Inc.  and 
Outborind  Lap^  Sy»> 
team  have  readied  an  agree- 
mem  that  w9  allow  OiA- 
bound  to  offer  its  nine-pouDd 
Macintodi-conipetifafo  laptop 
and  rdated  peripherah  with¬ 
out  mfnttgtng  oo  Apple’s  in- 
teflectual  property  rj^ts. 

Mkromrft  Corp.  is  tapping 
Sytron  Corp.'s  tape  backup 
software  for  parkiging  in  iti 
upcoimng  LAN  Manager  2.0 
operating  system.  IBM  has 
ato  given  tte  nod  to  Sytron's 
Sytos  Phn  for  use  ss  a  back- 
up-and-reatore  utility  for 
OS/2  1.2  and  DOS  34  and 
4.0.  'Tbe  badnip  software 
package  wiD  support  IBM’s 
61S7  tape  drives  and  3V^  and 
SM-in.  dak  drives  m  tbe  1^- 
soQalSyatein/2. 

IBM  C.annda  has  acquired 
an  11%  stake  in  Dcdrina 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  devd- 
oper  ol  persiansl  computer- 
based  business  forms  pro- 


cesang  software.  Dehini 
plans  to  port  hs  IVrfonn 
package  for  OS/2  and  Preaen- 
tstioo  Mansger.  A  Windows 
3.0  vermoo  h  slated  to  ihip 
this  suouner.  IBM  already 
markets  a  DOS-compatfole 
venboD  dt  Ifaform  unha'  ha 
Forms  Available  When  Need¬ 
ed  program. 

Indigo  Software  Ltd.  and 
IBH  signed  a  cooperative 
software  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  under  wtiicfa  IBM’s  di¬ 
rect  sales  force  wiD  market 
the  Indigo  printer  software, 
including  Jetform-Desgn, 
Jetforzn-nBer,  Jetfonn-Serv- 
er  andJetform-Merge. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
Mentor  Graphics  Corp. 
have  signed  a  three-year. 
$400  miUioa  contract  under 
which  Mentor  wDl  purchase 
HP  ApoOo  (fivistoo  worksta- 
tions,  servers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  products 
and  services. 


EIS  includes 
AI  functions 

AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Execucom 
Systems  Corp.  has  introduced 
ftradigm,  a  wmkstatioD-based 
executive  information  system 
(EIS)  that  uses  buOt^  artificial 
intelligence  capabilities  said  to 
help  users  internet  data. 

I^radigm  examanes  tiie  infor- 
mation  in  tbe  user’s  database 
through  a  meiHKlnven.  point- 
and-pick  process  that  shows  the 
current  status  of  tbe  organiza¬ 
tion  by  interpreting  specific  per¬ 
formance  variances  or  smuiat- 
ing  specific  business  scenarios, 
tbe  coaqnny  said. 

I^radigm  is  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  mod¬ 

eling,  Al.  mreadsheet  systems, 
analytical  tools,  application 
building,  database  access  query 
and  analyses,  said  Steve  Mur- 
efaie,  Execucom's  Ihradigm 
product  manager. 

Due  out  this  month,  Execu- 
com’s  EIS  runs  on  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.'s  Vaxstatioo  work¬ 
stations.  ^iced  at  $1400  per 
workstation,  it  wfll  be  marketed 
to  senior  executives  and  systems 
analysts  and  is  conpath^  with 
other  Execucom  EIS  planning 
tools. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Software 

oppHcotions 

packa90s 

Vmark  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Uni-verse  Release  5.4. 
a  multiuser,  multitasking  rda- 
tiooal  database  management 
system  and  application  develop- 

m^ffl  onvimnnionf 

The  product,  which  runs  on 
aD  major  Unix  systems,  is  com¬ 
patible  with  Prime  Computer. 
.InC.’s  Prime  Informatiaa  syv 
cems  and  Pidt  Systems’  Pick.  It 
is  available  for  $315  or  $373  per 
user,  dependiog  on  the  number 
ofoaen. 

Vauuk  Software 
5  Strathnwre  Road 
Natick,  Mm  01760 
(508)655-3700 

Viewstar  Corp.  has  annomiced 
VSJietneve.  a  Windows-based 
software  appheatioo  that  pro¬ 
vides  tools  for  querying,  retriev¬ 
ing,  viewing  and  outputting  doc¬ 
uments  managed  by  Viewstar’s 
back-end  document  database 
managemefX  system. 

The  product  supports  view¬ 
ing  of  standard-siae  business 
documents  and  large-format  en- 
giaeering  drawings.  It  supports 
aO  defined  modes  of  windows  op¬ 
eration.  inchxfing  real,  standard 
and  enhanced  386  modes. 

VS  Retrieve  uses  Microsoft 

40 


Corp.’s  Windows  3.0  as  hs  chief 
operating  enviroainent  A  sin¬ 
gle-user  license  coats  $1,450, 
and  other  licenses  range  from 
$6,887  to  $79,750,  depending 
oo  number  of  users. 

Viewatar 

5830SbeUnioundSt 
Emeryville,  CaUf.  94608 
(415)841-8565 

Prisma  Software  Corp.  has  otro- 
duced  an  upgraded  version  of 
Your  Why  for  Microsoft  Corp.’8 
Windows  Verskn  3.O.,  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  designed  for  users 
of  CBM  I^nanal  Computers  and 
compatibles. 

liie  product  features  Data 
Exchange  and  Oynanac  Data  Ex¬ 
change  functions  that  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  share  data  within  their 
own  systems  and  among  apphea* 
tions.  Tbe  upgrade  runs  under 
Windows  2. 1  or  3.0  and  is  priced 
at  $289. 

Prfoma 

17000  Prentoo  Road 
Dallna,  Tens  75248 
(214)3804370 

Data  storage 

Seftaource's  Block  Librarian 
storage  and  retrieval  system  has 
been  upgraded  to  support  up  to 
50  libraries  to  provide  a  total  of 
500,000  blocks. 

Release  10.5  enables  users  to 
create  separate  Ihxaries  for 


electrical  symbe^,  architectiiral 
symbols  aj^  other  libraries.  An 
interactive  storage  feature  en¬ 
ables  graphic  representations  of 
blocks  to  be  generated  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  block  is  defined  and 
plac^  in  a  cdL  the  vendor  said. 

Tbe  product  operates  under 
Autocad  Version  2.5  or  hi^r 
and  runs  oo  NoveU,  Inc.  net¬ 
works.  It  is  priced  at  $495,  and 
registered  current  owners  can 
uppade  their  sj^tems  for  $50. 
Mtaource 
301 W.  HoUy 
BcUingham,  Wash.  98225 
(206)6764999 


Swftaourca'a  Biock  Librarian 
pro9uUsSOO.OOObiockM 


Sun  Moon  Star  has  announced 
the  286-12/CD  system  and  CD- 
Set,  two  compact  diac/read-OQly 
memory  (CD-ROM)  products 
that  enable  users  to  access  refer¬ 
ence  materials  from  a  personal 
computer. 

The  286-12/CD,  priced  at 
$2,995,  includa  a  40M-^e 
hard  disk  drive,  a  color  monitor, 
a  mouse  and  CI>Set-(jo.  Sun 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Moon  Star's  installation  soft¬ 
ware  package.  CD-Set  provides 
CD-ROM  capabilities  to  users  of 
IBM  I^rsona)  Computer  ATs  or 
compatibles.  It  is  available  for 
$995. 

Sun  Moon  Star 
1941  RingwoodAve. 

San  Jooe,  Calif.  95131 
(408)452-7811 


Software  utilities 

VartecI^  International,  Inc.  has 
introduced  a  product  designed  to 
emulate  the  MS-DOS  versioos  of 
hs  PS-Menu  software  package. 

Unix  PS-Menu  provides  users 
with  a  menu  intofoce  across 
MS-DOS,  personal  computer  lo¬ 
cal-area  network,  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  and  Unix  plat¬ 
forms.  Its  menu  system  allows 
users  to  run  advanc^  Unix  com¬ 
mands  and  create  global  and  pri¬ 
vate  menus. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $295 
for  Santa  Cruz  Operatioo  Xenix 
286  systems  and  $495  per  CPU 
for  SCO  Xenix/Unix  work¬ 
stations. 

Varteck 
3  Regent  St. 

Livingston,  N4. 07039 
(800)  356-1770 

Mkrocoffl,  Inc.’s  Software  Divi¬ 
sion  has  anmunced  an  enhanced 
version  of  Relay  (jold  for  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'s  Wndows  Versiim 
3.0. 

The  software  package  pro¬ 
vides  users  of  Windows  3.0  with 
mainframe  connectivity  such  as 


asynchronous  and  token-ring 
gateways.  Relay  Gold  includes  a 
Systems  App&ration  Architec¬ 
ture  Comma)  User  Access 
graphical  user  interface  that  can 
be  controlled  with  a  mouse  and 
siqiports  IBM’s  Hi^Level  Lan¬ 
guage  Application  Programming 
Interfoce. 

The  product  began  shipping 
last  mof^  to  existing  customers 
for  $299. 

Microcom 

500  River  Ridge  Dr. 
Norwood,  Man.  02062 
(617)551-1000 

Advanced  CkxrqKiter  Innova- 
tioos,  Inc.  has  released  Word- 
port  Verson  1.2,  a  word  pro- 
cesBtog  converskm  software 
package  that  runs  on  IBM  fkr- 
sotal  Computer  XTs,  ATs,  (kr- 
SQoal  Systein/2s  and  compati¬ 
bles. 

The  menu-driven  software 
can  be  used  to  dbrectiy  convert 
document  filea  between  aO  ver- 
BOQs  of  WordPerfect  Corp.'s 
Vfordperfect,  Wordstar  Inten¬ 
tional’s  Wordstar.  Microsoft 
Corp.’8  kficTOSoft  Word  and 
IBM’s  Dispbiywrite  pn^rams 
without  requiring  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  converikxL 

Wordpon  VersioD  14  re¬ 
quires  a  disk  drive  and  256K 
bytes  of  meroory.  It  is  priced  at 
$149. 

Advanced  Computer 
loDOvatioiia 
30  Buncoat  Way 
nttMord,N.Y.  14534 
(716)383-1939 
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COMMENTARY 

Jeffrey  N.  Fritz 

Jumpingthe 
ISDN  ship 

They’re  drop¬ 
ping  bke  flies. 
One  by  one. 
veodon  are 
abandoning  the 
Integrated  Ser- 
vices  Digital 

Network  (ISDN)  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  (CPE)  mar¬ 
ket. 

Infotron  in  Cherry  HUI.  NJ.. 
was  one  of  the  first  to  call  it 
quits.  The  firm,  which  (rffered 
both  an  ISDN  terminal  adapter 
and  a  personal  computer  com¬ 
munications  card,  puUed  out  of 
the  maiicet  early  last  spring. 

Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products  in  Norcross,  Ga..  re- 
(^ved  a  lot  of  attention  when  it 
announced  its  ISDN  communica¬ 
tions  card  and  created  an  even 
greater  stir  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  would  append  the 
standard  AT  command  set  to  add 
ISDN  support.  But  later  Hayes 
suspended  ISDN  product  devel¬ 
opment.  Users  were  shocked. 
'Ihe  addition  of  Hay^  to  the 
maficet  had  signaled  a  valida¬ 
tion  ISDN  by  perhaps  the  pre¬ 
mier  modem  manufacturer. 

There  have  been  others  as 
well.  A  few  months  ago,  Richard¬ 
son.  Texas-based  Vadis  an- 
noimced  its  departure  from  the 
ISDN  market  Until  very  re¬ 
cently,  Vadis  could  be  found  dis¬ 
playing  ISDN  products  at  trade 
shows  and  conferences. 

Continue  on  page  42 


Moving  away  from  mainframes 

LaSalle  expects  its  switch  to  PC  LANs  to  pay  off  in  savings  and fUsp^lify 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 

;  CHICAGO  —  LaSalle  Partners. 
Inc.  is  taking  a  slow  and  consid¬ 
ered  approach  to  moving  appli¬ 
cations  from  IBM  4341  main¬ 
frames  to  personal  computer 
,  local-area  networks  and  possibly 
some  Unix-based  multiuser  sys¬ 
tems  as  well. 

Clonsidering  itself  "too  small 
to  make  a  maior  investment  in 
MVS  ESA  30^.  which  is  the 
way  IBM  is  pushing  us,"  said 
Vice-President  of  Information 
Systems  Michael  Jones,  the  700- 
person  real  estate  investment 
nrtanagement  firm  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cost  perfor¬ 
mance  and  application  flexibility 
benefits  of  PC  networking. 

"We  think  we  can  more  effec¬ 
tively  address  on  PC^  the  difrer- 


ences  between  our  businesses"  professionals  using  Intel  Corp. 
in  terms  of  business  appbcatkms  803B6-baaed  systems, 
such  as  portf<^  maittgement.  Another  maior  benefit  that 
property  management  and  asset  LaSalle  hopes  to  gain  from 


valuation,  Jones  said 


downsuing  is  the  ability  to  a)6t- 


In  addition,  Jones  said  be  effectivdy  develop  a  flexiUe, 
hopes  LANs  wU  help  users  work  SQL-based  querying  system  that 
together  much  more  eflectivehr  will  save  users  from  "having  to 
throu^  electronic  mail  and  callMISfortheirreports."Jone$ 


groupware  pro¬ 
grams  that  "fos¬ 
ter  exchange  of 
information,  in- 
tergroup  projects 
and  group  sched¬ 
uling.  Ultimately, 
I  see  every  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the 
company  using 
LANs."  LaSalle 
airrently  has  550 
to  600  PCs  in- 


said 

The  current 
mainframe-based 
querying  package 
from  Soft¬ 
ware  Services  is 
difficult  for  users 
to  learn  and  use, 
he  added  Howev¬ 
er.  "the  costs 
of  implementing 
DB2  on  the  main' 
frame  are  too 


stalled,  Jones  loSoHo'a  Jews  opts  for  large  for  the  ben- 
said,  with  most  benefits  of  PC  networking  cfils.  We  can  get 


Good  Netware  support 
hard  to  come  by  —  ever 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 

Netware  computer  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  needing  technical 
support  are  caught  in  the  worst 
oftwoworlds. 

As  one  user  points  out,  main¬ 
frame  managers  get  high-quality 
support  from  a  few  good  vendors 
and  distributors,  but  at  a  dear 
price.  PerscHial  computer  users 
can  find  free  support  almost  any- 


u^e.  but  it  is  of  questionable 
reliability. 

Users  of  NoveO.  lnc.‘s  Net¬ 
ware  cannot  find  reliable  support 
at  any  price,  one  administrator 
said. 

On  both  national  and  regional 
levels,  users  are  asserting  that 
nobody  has  seen  the  troubles 
they  have  seen  —  not  even  No¬ 
vell  In  light  of  this,  Netware  sys¬ 
tems  administrators  are  talk^ 
about  a  usei -expert  database. 


one  that  would  catalog  compa¬ 
nies  to  whom  they  can  turn  with 
^>ecific  networking  problems. 

Frank  (joodyear,  president  of 
the  Orange  County  Netware  Us¬ 
ers  Association,  said  that  for  the 
past  year,  systems  managers 
have  been  gathering  informally 
to  brainstorm  ways  in  which  us¬ 
ers  can  help  each  other  without 
involving  Novell  Goodyear  is 
also  a  Novdl  reseDer . 

It  is  00  secret  that  one  of  the 
most  bniistDg  chinks  in  NovdI's 
armor  is  its  user  support  Even 
company  executives  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  dunlconiing.  The  Pro¬ 
vo,  Utah-based  networking  gr¬ 
ant's  sohition  has  been  to  "push 
knowledge  out  to  resellers  aitd 


there  more  effectively  oo  a 
LAN."  he  added 

LaSalle  said  it  expects  to 
move  70%  of  its  data  down  to 
distributed  group  systems  whie 
retaining  the  other  30%.  which 
needs  to  be  centiaOy  controUed, 
on  the  mainframe,  Jones  said 

However,  the  company  plans 
to  take  thing  dowty  to  ensure 
that  it  picks  produ^  that  do 
fhtngR  fight  the  first  ttm^ 
around.  Jones  indicated  ^th  a 
staff  of  35  people,  Jones  does  not 
have  a  Fortune  500  IS  director's 
resources  for  correcting  the 
technical  ghtebes  that  tend  to 
cropupiiiifflmatureproducU.be 
said.  "Th^r  can  just  throw  buito 
at  a  problem." 

Some  inoblenis  have  cropped 
up  already.  For  exanq^.  as  part 
of  its  e^hiation  of  Mkrosoft 
Corp.’$  MS-DOS  vs.  0S/2-ba9ed 
PC  platforms.  LaSalle  test¬ 
ed  Windows  with  DOS,  only  to 
find  that  the  software  "requires 
almost  as  much  menxiry  as 
OS/2."  said  technical  services 
Omtinuedon  page  46 


miniiniae  direct  calls  to  Novell." 
a  NoveO  qwkesroan  said. 

As  part  of  that  strata.  Bob 
Gimighano.  Novell’s  major  ac¬ 
count  manager  in  Southern  Cafi- 
fOTnta,  said  he  and  Goodyear 
identified  about  a  doaen  large 
Netware  users  last  year  and 
gathered  them  together  for  in¬ 
formal  talks  about  their  prob¬ 
lem-solving  experiences  with 
Netware,  (jimigliano  said  similar 
efforts  are  taking  pbee  in  other 
regions. 

Today,  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  group  indudes  Universty  of 
CaOfomia  campuses  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Oi^  and  Irvine,  as 
well  as  Bergen  Brunswig  Corp., 
Continued  on  page  42 


Zero  Learning  Curve 


The  MVS  programmer  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC/  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
with  ISPF/PDF,  Release  2.  Version  2. 

SPF/PC  fills  the  mainframe  user's  needs  with 
a  familiar  enviroiunent,  commands,  large  file 
support  and  micro-to-mainframe  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 

0  true  split  screen  9  directorylmember  lists 
U  command  stacking  9  hexadecimai  editing 


I  picture  strings 
I  online  help 
I  binary  editing 


1 50-line  VGA 
I  user  interface 
I  utilities 
I  nehoork  support 


SPF/PC2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  many  PC-productivity  fea¬ 
tures  to  save  time  and  keystrokes,  such  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  BROWSE  and  EDIT  directory 
lists  from  the  DOS  prompt. 

Want  proof?  Ask  us  for  a  FRhfe,  interactive 
demonstration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  so  much  like  the  real  thing, 
you'll  forget  you’re  editing  on  a  PC. 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

1040  Mvuw  VUUgr  Pkwy,  AUnwda.  CA  94501  (415)  521  -5900 
OrOers:  (800)  33S-532D  FAX:  (415)  521  -0369  Trier.  509330  CTC 
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ISDN  device  for  AS/400  to  debut 

IBM  and  Teleosjoin  forces,  aim  application  platform  at  niche  markets 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

cwsnPF 


EATONTOWN.  N  J.  —  A  devd- 
opoient  partnenhip  between 
IBM  and  Teleos  Coramunica* 
tioos.  Inc.  has  yielM  an  btte- 
gnted  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISON)  device  for  budding  ISON 
appbcabons  on  the  IBM  Apphca- 
tioo  Systeiii/400. 

Targeted  at  thtnHiarty  soft* 
ware  vendors,  the  Teieos 
IRXBOOO  ISON  Resource  Ex¬ 
change  is  a  coa^Mter-to-swHch 
ISDN  appbcatioo  pbtforni  spe- 
ciBcaDy  designed  to  support 
IBM's  CaJ4«th/400  software 
over  a  Toiten-Ring  network. 
The  aOows  third-party  apphca- 
tioo  bidders  to  intcr^te  ISON 
networking  capabibties  with  the 
data  processing  functioQS  of 
AS/400  mioicdinputers. 

"The  primary  question  here, 
as  always,  is  6oea  d  have  any 
measurable  impact  on  the  d^ 
ployment  rate  of  ISDN?"  said 
Thomas  L.  NoQe.  president  of 
CIMl  Carp.,  a  Voorhees.  NJ.- 


based  consulting  and  research 
firm.  "This  really  doesn’t  sound 
hke  something  a  large  number  of 
people  are  going  to  uae.  The 
product  wouk)  have  to  apply  to  a 
broad  range  of  business  on  a 
cost*iU8tifiable  basis  to  serve  as 


the  magic  buDet  for  the  ISON 
marketplace." 

According  to  a  Tdeos  spokes¬ 
man,  the  company  is  predicting 
that  telenu.fceting  and  teleser- 
vicea  are  niche  markets  in  which 
the  device  win  be  most  strongly 
deployed.  'There  are  currently 
22  IBM  business  partners  build¬ 
ing  A^4(Xl-baaed  telephony  ap- 
pticatioo8.be  said. 

The  IRX9000 connects  to  the 
AS/400  via  a  proprietary  4M  bit/ 
sec.  Token-Ring  Interna  Unit. 
Software  options  reportedly  in¬ 
clude  a  multipoint  bridging  capa¬ 


bility  via  the  interface  unit, 
whi^  enables  users  to  intercon¬ 
nect  Token-Ring  local-area  net- 
wiffks  from  multiple  locations 
using  ISON. 

Access  to  Callpath/400  ser¬ 
vices  is  provided  through  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
LU6.2  sessicms  on  the  Token- 
Ring  network,  and  AS/400  appli¬ 
cations  can  access  relevant  data¬ 
base  information  and  apply  it  to 
the  intelligent  routing  of  calls 
from  or  through  the  IRX9000. 
Calls  are  defined  as  data,  image, 
audio  or  voice. 

Product  features  include  in¬ 
telligent  call  routing  capabilities 
and  a  key  pad  free-agent  interac¬ 
tion  function  with  which  users 
can  initiaie  all  telephone  com¬ 
mands  fr^  the  computer  termi¬ 
nal.  eliminating  the  need  to  in¬ 
teract  with  the  telephone 
keypad. 

Scheduled  for  release  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1991,  IRX9000 
will  range  in  price  from  $45,000 
to  $100,000.  not  including  the 
AS/400  and  AS/400  software. 


Fritz 
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Even  stalwart  AT&T  has 
been  rumored  to  have  plans  to 
drop  out  of  the  ISDN  CPE  mar¬ 
ket  Ahhough  AT&T  Network 
Systems  officials  never  seem  to 
confirm  or  deny  changes  to  fu¬ 
ture  ISDN  plans,  mqms  con¬ 
tinue  to  fly  at  various  confer¬ 
ences  and  trade  shows. 

While  the  possibility  exists 
that  this  is  just  a  market  shake¬ 
out.  some  users  are  woodering 
i  it  signals  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  ISON  technology. 

Sluggish  ISDN  sales  coupled 
with  user  uncertainty  about 
ISDN’s  future  has  caused  a  de¬ 
pressed  ISDN  CPE  market  to 
sink  even  lower.  From  the  .ven¬ 
dors'  point  of  view,  there  is  Iktle 
advantage  to  being  the  first  on 
Che  block  with  ISON  equipment 
Vendors  can  easily  dKiose  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  watch  the 
field.  If  significant  ISDN  activi¬ 
ty  devdops  later  on.  they  can  al¬ 
ways  reenter  the  field. 

Do  vendor  departments 
mean  that  ISDN  b  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  dead  issu^  ProbaWy 
not  Major  players,  such  as 
AT&T.  Northern  Telecom  and 
Siemens,  have  too  large  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  ISDN  to  stand 
around  and  watch  it  die.  Howev¬ 
er.  careful  attention  must  be 
applied  —  and  soon  —  to  the 
problem  of  fhe  lackluster  CPE 
market.  There  are  ways  of  in¬ 
jecting  new  life  into  I^N  CPE 
sales,  but  It  ynlt  take  some  quick 
actkio  on  the  pan  of  the  ven¬ 
dors.  local  telephone  earners 
and  users. 


Vendors  need  to  reconsider 
their  pricing  structure.  Charging 
$1,500  for  an  ISDN  communi¬ 
cations  device  b  not  bkdy  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  flood  of  orders.  Rij^t  or 
wrong,  users  say  they  expect 
ISDN  data  equipment  to  be 
priced  no  higher  than  a  top-of- 
tbe-Une  modem,  ^ritich  trans¬ 
lates  to  slightly  over  $600. 

Simflarty,  $800  b  viewed  as 
an  exorbitant  price  for  what 
moot  users  consider  to  be  a 


telephone.  Vendors  argue  that 
with  its  voice  features  and  data 
capabilities,  an  ISDN  desk  set  b 
not  COTiparable  to  an  analog 
telephone.  Unfortunately,  most 
users  are  simply  not  listening. 
The  current  perception  b  that 
ISDN  vendors  want  too  much 
money  for  a  telephone.  In  the  fi¬ 
nal  anatysb.  however.  K  b  user 
perception,  not  necessarily  the 
faHs.  that  will  count. 

The  cure  does  not  rest  only 
on  the  vendors’  shoulders.  Local 
telephone  carriers  and  users 
roust  change  their  perceptions 
toward  ISDN  service.  Users 
must  be  prepared  to  go  a  little 
further  out  on  the  bmb  with 
their  ISDN  deployinent  plans. 
Carriers  must  recognue  that  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  adneve  an 
imroediate  payback  for  their 
substantial  investments  in  ISDN 


switching  equipment. 

Without  subsidization,  many 
of  the  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  we  enjoy  today  would 
never  have  bnn  given  a  chance 
to  survive.  Therefore,  the  state 
pubbe  service  commissicMis  must 
be  made  to  understand  that 
ISDN  b  a  unique  new  service. 
The  conmissioDS  must  give 
coDsideratioD  to  the  special 
treatment  that  b  required  if 
ISDN  b  to  prosper.  Most  impor¬ 


tantly.  the  local  carriers  must 
be  allowed  to  price  ISDN  lines  to 
sell  • 

'The  fact  b,  ISDN  will  not 
prosper  until  it  b  viewed  as  es- 
sent^  to  continued  corporate 
growth.  Therefore,  the  design 
and  implementation  of  cost-ef¬ 
fective  applications  unique  to 
ISDN  b  very  important.  It  b 
these  unique  applications  that 
will,  more  than  anything  else, 
create  the  desire  for  customers 
to  purchase  ISDN  CPE  and 
lines. 

Once  that  happens,  ISDN 
will  finally  be  considered  an  es¬ 
sential  service  offering  en¬ 
hanced  axmectivity  at  a  reduced 
cost. 


Friu  is  s  diu  communiauoos  anilysi 
St  ^est  Vimin*  Untveraity  m  Morgan¬ 
town.  W.  Vi. 


There  are  ways  of  injecting  new  life 
into  ISDN  customer  premises  equipment 
sales,  but  it  will  take  some  quick  action  on 
the  part  of  the  vendors,  local  telephone  carriers 
and  users. 


BIT  BLAST 

Vendors  plan  for 
Interop  conference 


Thirteen  hardware,  software 
and  chip  vendors  wffl  pertka- 
pate  in  an  Open  Network 
Computing  interoperability 
demonstratioo  at  the  Intoop 
'90  Cooference  Exhfliitioo, 
Oct  6-12  in  San  Joee,  Calif., 
according  to  Interop,  Inc., 
the  show's  spoosor.  Among 
the  paitic^aiba  wiD  be  SCean 
Corp.,  Auapex  Syeteoan. 
Inc.,  Nelw^,  Inc..  Ni^ 
velL  inc..  Sequent  Com¬ 
puter  Syntema,  Inc.,  Sun 
Mkroeymema,  Inc.  and 
ATAT  aubakKary  Unix  Sy»- 
tems  Laboratofiea,  Inc. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
has  devdoped  a  frame-rday 
internee  to  ha  MIS  100  and 
DMS  250  Supemode  centnd 
office  rwitdies,  provkkng  lo¬ 
cal  and  interexcfaange  carri¬ 
ers  with  the  baab  for  virtual 
private  data  networks  that 
can  deliver  to  users  on  de¬ 
mand  bandwidth  of  up  to 
1.5M  bit/sec.  over  dbl-tq> 
lines,  according  to  Northern. 
The  twisted-pair  connectkma 
reportedly  siqiport  up  to 
1.000  concurrent  data  ses¬ 
sions.  Total  capacity  for  the 
new  trunks  b  up  to  45M  bit/ 
sec.,  the  vendor  said. 

New  York  Tetepbone  b 
testing  a  system  that  b  said  to 
allow  travelers  to  dial  up 
stock  prices  or  make  hotel  or 
plane  reservations  on  pubbe 
computer  termmata  at  John 
F.  Kennedy  International 


Airport.  The  tenninala  give 
customers  acceaa  to  150  dif¬ 
ferent  tnvd,  financial,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  information  aer- 
vicea  throu^  New  York 
Telepbone  parent  Nynax 
Corp.  *8  Info-Look  Gateway 
Serricea. 

Weatinfhouae  ComniuBi- 
cationa  b  impleincnUng  a 
Cenr  X.400<naipibiit 
dcctrooic  waS  network  to 
support  mtefnatianal  coonDU- 
nicatkimainaogvarkMabusi- 
neaa  mats  of  parent  company 
Weatara  Elactrie  Carp., 
cuafrimera,  auppfara  and  otb- 
er  fubacribere  to  Wearing- 
houae'a  corporate  mail  aer- 
vice.  Tile  naii  service  ariB 
deliver  mefl  to  uaers  of  JEM’S 
Profearionai  Office  System 
and  Digital  Equfoment 
Corp’s  Vazmatl  in  the  propri¬ 
etary  qratema*  own  formats, 
rile  Wearin^xmae  sufamiiary 
said.  More  than  13,000  uaers 
are  on  the  qratem  now,  with 
8,000 to  be  added  soon. 

Nynex  and  Sun  Mkroaya- 
tema,  Inc.  are  joioriy  devel¬ 
oping  a  multunedb  infonna- 
tioo  and  comnumcariooft  sys¬ 
tem  that  b  said  to  permit  the 
storage,  processing  and 
tranambsioo  of  voice,  data, 
video  and  image.  The  system, 
which  has  already  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  now  indudes  sn  in¬ 
terface  to  Probity,  s  physi¬ 
cian’s  pnetice  management 
system. 


Netware 
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Southern  California  Edison,  To¬ 
shiba  America.  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co..  Grumman  Corp.  and  Fluor 
Corp. 

"We  meet  informally."  said 
Bill  Lawrence,  network  engi¬ 
neer  in  Edison's  nuclear  power 
generation  department.  "That's 
kind  of  how  we've  always  gotten 
our  support  —  informally." 
Lawrence  said  group  membm 
pick  each  others'  brains  for  tips 
and  answers.  He  added  that  be 
could  support  an  on-line  data¬ 
base.  possibly  as  an  extension  of 
Novell's  NeCwire  bulletin  board 
on  CompuServe. 

Glen  Kauffman  at  University 
of  Califomb,  Irvine  said  he 
agreed  with  users  supporting  us¬ 
ers.  even  if  it  does  not  directly 
benefit  hb  organization.  Kaufr- 
man  b  the  manager  of  computer 
resources  at  the  university's  od- 
lege  of  medicine. 

He  said  that  as  pan  of  the  ad 


hoc  Southern  Califomb  group, 
he  often  feels  more  hke  a  re¬ 
source  because  corporations  are 
srill  mastering  lo^-area  net¬ 
works  whDe  UniverBity  of  Cah- 
fomb  campuses  are  already 
tackling  wide-area  networking. 
Nevertheless.  Kauffinan  said, 
such  groups  and  similarly  struc¬ 
tured  dat^ses  are  important. 
He  suggested  loosely  modeling 
any  new  database  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'s  Knowledge  Base. 

Diane  Norris,  computer  ad¬ 
ministration  sssbtam  at  Tokiko 
America,  an  automobile  equip¬ 
ment  aftermarket  mam^aurer 
in  Torrance.  Cahf.,  sakf^  sees 
a  need  for  a  database  adminb- 
tered  both  by  users  and  Novell  to 
oMidane  practical  experience 
with  nationwide  cotudination. 

Goodyear  emphasized  that 
many  questions  remain  unan¬ 
swered,  such  as  who  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  database.  But  he  ex¬ 
pressed  optimism  that  a  formal 
announcement  on  the  matter 
could  come  soon  after  Networld 
'90  DaQas  next  month. 
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With  software  problems  delaying  shipment  of  orders, 
management  wrestles  with  excess  inventory. 


This  manufacturer’s  order  processing  software  was 
developed  with  outdated  methods.  If  you  want 
modem  tools  for  developing  quality  software,  call 
Knowledg^are.  Our  Computer  Aided  Software 
Ei^eering  (CASE)  tools  are  helping  thousands  of 
users  develop  better  software  in  less  time.  In  a 
Computenuorld  survey,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 
best  by  a  wide  mai^.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  IBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  KnowIedgeWare 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  Knowledg^are,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  3(^- 


^  Knowfedg^iX&re* 


The  World’s  Most  Compr^iensiveCA^  Tool  SeT" 


THE  LEADERS  architecture  make  the  host  host  applications  that  aDow 

IN  MULTIVENDOR  oivirMiment  a  lot  easier  ttiese  explications  to  axitinue 

CONNECnvnY  WIDEN  to  work  with.  Namely,  the  to  evolve  without  modificatkm 

THEIR  LEAD.  .^^“Macintoshf  ofdeddop  soflware. 

“  ;  ^  -  Notjcxify  does  Macintosh 

No  one  is  more  familiar  THERE  ARE  A  connect  into  all  environments, 

with  multivendor  con-  HOSTOFREASONS  but  Apple’s  Data  Access 

nectivity  than  the  people  at  TOCONNBCTWITH  Langu^  makes  it  possible 

Businessland.  After afl,  MACINTOSH.  foryourusers 

weVe designed, installed,  -  torequestand 

and  supported  more  Now  there’s  an  impres-  update  informa- 

multivendor  networks  than  ^e  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you  ticxiftnmhost 

anyaieelse.  get  more  out  of  your  invest-  databases— 

And  we’re  still  brealdng  ment  in  host  plications.  regardless  of 


new 

ground— 
witha 
range  of 
product 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  tile  toms  “host 
accessibility”  and  “axinect- 
ivity.”  And  we’re  doiiig  it  with 
a  computer  whose  graphical 
user  interfeice  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  thirdparty 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Vievy"  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interface  for 
Madntosh-to-mainframe 
^^Jications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  witii  a  unique  Mac- 
to^iost  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac- 
Woikstation^ 
developers  can 
create  fiiendly 
fiiwit-endsto 


what  type  of  network  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  ^^m  architecture, 
or  DBMS  th^  are  uang. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPC,"  even  allows  the 
creation  of  Madntosh  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro- 
cesang  in  IBM’s  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  nev% 
formed  alliance  with  ^MG 
Peat  Marwick,  Businessland 
can  assist  you  in  planning 
and  developing  exciting  new 


custom  plications  uang 
these  products. 

MACINTOSH 
CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 

Another  exciting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Bu^esskmd’s 
networidng  portfolio  is  the 
introduction  of  NetFRAME 
highperformance  networic 
servos,  also  known  as 
“netwoiikmainframes.” 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  network- 
ii^  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  Ethernet 

THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
FOR  MACINTOSH. 


Inadditioi 
tojM'ovidingallthe 
hardware  and 
software  that  is 
required  to  caeate 


organization  can  have  access 
to  an  exten^e  range  of 
suiprt  services— including 
Solution  Line  Phis,  our  he^ 
desk  and  technical  hotline. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 
and  reliable 
servers  available 
today.*  And  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh— with  a  built-in  Apple 
LocaTTalld'  connection  as  a 
standard  feature.** 

Not  only  that  NetFRAME 
servers  sujport  the  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successftil  multivendor 
networic,  Buanessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  networic  working. 
Everytfiing  finm  CMisulte- 
tion  and  installatiai  to  LAN 
administration  training 
and  support 

Eyou  choose  to  set  a 

Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


ITALL  STARTS  WrmA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac- 
intodi  ccMinectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  servCTS,and  to  recdve 
a  cp  of  a  recent  independent 
stucfy  conducted  amcMig  MK 
managers  Ml  the  productivity 
benefits  of  Madnto^  contact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fifl 
you  in  Ml  all  the  network  news. 


A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 


bnirdcavi 
*rciiza:Mv  7. 19901^1 


Altfig  (lukaiii  _ _ 
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NETWORKING 


SNMP-based  tools  ready  for  show 

BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 
cvsTurr 


ARbough  ioterop  *90  a  sdll  a 
month  away,  vendon  of  oetiPOfk 
immgegma  systems  that  use 
the  Simfile  Netwosfc  Manage* 
ant  Protocol  (SNMP)  standard 
are  already  aboiring  products. 

At  a  recoM  Inter^  *90  ‘*pre* 
stagmg**  mm  in  Boihm. 
Mass..  FTP  Software,  Inc.  dem- 
oostiated  SNMP  Tools,  its  $300 
SNMP-hased  oetwoch  manage* 
rnent  product  for  peraosal  com- 
puten.  FTP  is  one  of  50  vendors 
expected  to  attend  the  Oct.  B-12 
Interop  *90  in  San  Joae,  CabL 

The  1«hke6eM.  Mam.,  devel* 
oper  already  has  a  Tranaonasaon 
Gmtrol  ^olocol/InterDet  Pro¬ 
tocol  (TCP/IP)  system  for  MS- 
DOS  persona]  computers,  PC/ 
TCP.  which  was  introduced  in 
Apr4I966. 

SNMP  Toob  uses  the  PC/ 
TCP  kernel  and  can  therefore 
use  Ethernet.  Starlan.  902.5  and 
token-ring  networks,  the  coat- 
panysakL 

‘  In  actttkxi,  FTP  annaanced 
that  R  had  enhanced  the  basic 
SNMP  protocol  and  that  its 
prodact  contains  graphing  and 
mooitabng  features  such  as  the 
ability  to  display  a  color  bar 
graph  of  one  or  more  SNMP 


variables.  The  software  abo  con¬ 
verts  the  SNMP  syntax  into 
more  easily  understood  mes¬ 
sages.  FTP  said. 

An  early  user  of  the  FTP 
product  b  Sean  Welch,  presiderit 
ofXenocom,  Inc.,  aooC^  devel¬ 
oper  of  SNMP. 

"It  was  a  real  joy  to  develop  m 
the  FTP  envvonmeflt,”  said 
Vkfcfa.  whose  Wbafliam.  N.R- 
based  coaipaoy  used  the  SNMP 
Toob  developer  kit  to  create  an 


SNMP-baaed,  end-user  applka- 
tioD  that  works  in  cocQunction 
with  Novel],  Ioc.*s  own  Lantern 
network  monitor. 

Dubbed  Argus,  the  software 
wiD  be  previewed  at  Uus  month's 
Network!  *90  exposition  in  Dal- 
las.  _ 

Xenecom  a  abo  using  FTPs 
developer  kit  for  a  second  prod¬ 
uct.  a  front  end  that  would  allow 
a  network  manager  to  gather 
management  reports  from  muhi- 
veodor.  SNMP-faaaed  networks. 
Because  vendors  of  SNB4P- 
based  systems  have  extended 


the  management  infarmaiion 
base  (MIB)  —  the  ol^  data¬ 
base  defined  by  the  SNMP  stan¬ 
dard  —  users  require  different 
mooitors  to  gather  performaikce 
data  and  other  information  firan 
tbe  network  devices  of  different 
vendors. 

''We're  trying  to  develop  an 
umbrefis  product,  a  list  of  ob¬ 
jects."  W^  said,  adding  that 
he  B  going  to  SNMP  vendors  in 
order  to  get  tbe  detaib  on  their 


MIB  extensions. 

"The  hardest  thing  is  to  gel 
tbe  vendors  to  cooperate.  They 
hold  the  key."  sak)  Welch,  who 
hopes  to  have  a  product  ready  by 
December. 

SNMP  Toob  runs  on  IBM 
^taona]  Computer/ATs, 
sonal  System/^  or  compatibles 
running  DOS  Version  3.1  or 
higher.  _ 

Current  FTP  customers  who 
already  have  PC/TCP  for  DOS 
can  ptnxhase  an  add-in  version  of 
SNMP  Toob  for  $100.  tbe  com¬ 
pany  said. 


LaSalle 

FROM  PAGE  41 

manager  Gregory  Brunks.  In  ad- 
ditioa.  the  system  reportedly 
slowed  down  as  soon  as  it  had  to 
handle  multiple  appbcations  of 
any  significant  size.  It  also  lacked 
drivers  to  access  many  main¬ 
frame  applications,  according  to 
Brunks. 

LaSalle  now  leans  toward 
OS/2,  which  has  built-in  support 
of  ffiM  3270  connectioos, 
"more  advanced  multitasking" 
than  Windows  and  lacks  DOS' 
memory  problems,  Brunks  said. 

Another  crucial  question  that 
now  ixinfronts  LaSalle's  IS 
group  is  which  type  of  system 
provides  the  most  cost-effective 
resource  sharing  for  just  a  few 
users:  a  PC  LAN  or  "a  $12,000 
Unix  workstation  with  three  ter¬ 
minals.^"  Brunks  asked.  The  firm 
is  likely  to  use  OS/2  LANs  for 
many  o(  its  corporate  sites  but 
install  Unix-has^  multiuser  sys¬ 
tems  for  smaller  sites,  includiiig 
the  majority  of  the  real  estate 
properties  that  LaSalle  man¬ 
ages,  Jooes  said. 

One  issue  Jones'  group  b  still 
struggling  with  b  how  to  ensure 
that  critical  applications  get  tbe 
same  level  of  support  from  tbe 
PC-based  vendors  that  they  en¬ 
joyed  from  mainframe  vendors, 
Jooes  said. 


"In  Uie  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment.  you  get  instant  support 
with  an  800  number;  we’re  used 
to  that."  Jones  said.  By  contrast, 
certain  PC  vendors  have  en- 
^ged  Jones' people  in  games  of 
telephone  tag  that  bated  three 
days.  Abo,  a  value-added  resell¬ 
er’s  support  for  two  existing  No¬ 
vell.  IiK.  LANs  has  been  "terri¬ 
ble,"  he  added. 

Tbe  whole  nifaject  of  LAN  itt- 
ternetwofking  b  a  thorny  one  at 
LaSalle.  One  reason  b  that  the 
$3,500  price  tag  of  IBM  Token* 
Ri^  bridges  that  are  currently 
avaihble  b  prohftistive  for  linking 
smaQ  workgroups,  Jooes  said,  al- 
tbou^  an  upcoaiing  PC  aoft- 
ware^ased  b^ge  should  allevi¬ 
ate  thb. 

Intergroup  data  sharing  b 
currently  minimal  across  differ¬ 
ent  LaSalle  business  groups,  "al¬ 
though  people  oiay  want  to  share 
toob  and  Monnatioo  on  a  limit¬ 
ed  basb. "  Jones  said. 

LaSalle's  IS  department  said 
it  hopes  to  decide  by  year's  end 
how  to  set  up  its  dtstributed 
computing  pbtfonns,  bow  to 
pared  out  appbeations  among 
LANs,  multiuser  systems  and 
mainframes  and  what  products 
to  buy  in  the  key  areas,  Jooes 
sakL  "We  want  it  locked  down  so 
we  can  sdl  it  to  tbe  management 
committee  by  bte  November  or 
early  December  —  in  time  for 
the  budget  process." 


SNMP  Tools  uses  the  PC/TCP  kernel  and 
can  therefore  use  Ethernet,  Starlan,  802.5 
and  token-ring  networks. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

natworfcing 

hardware 

Microcest.  loc.  has  announced 
Uw  tdeaae  of  Lanport-II,  a  sdf- 
contamed  remote  network  ac¬ 
cess  device  that  reportedly  al¬ 
lows  users  to  log  in  to  a  Novell. 
Inc.  network  from  an  IBM  IVr- 
sonal  (Computer.  Apple  C^ooMwt- 
er.  Inc.  Macintosh  or  bptop. 

Users  can  log  in  from  home,  a 
botd  or  a  renxiCe  office  and  up¬ 
load  or  download  network  fibs, 
print  docuniems  or  send  mes¬ 
sages  to  other  network  users. 

A  (hal-out  capability  provides 
users  of  any  workstation  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  on-line  informatioo  ser¬ 
vices.  electronic  mail  systems  or 
remote  computers. 

Tbe  product  works  on  Novell 
Ethernet-based  netwwks  and 
costs  8695,  according  to  the 
company. 

Microteat 

3519E.SbeaBtviL 
Pboeniz,  Aria.  85028 
(602)971-6464 

National  Semicaoductor  Corp.'s 
computer  enhancement  -  group 
has  introduced  two  products  to 
its  Etberoode  family  of  Ethernet 
adapter  cards. 

Ethernotle  16  b  a  16-bit  Nu¬ 
bs  board  for  aO  modeb  of  the 
Apple  (Computer,  Inc.  Maemtosh 
n  sdries  and  b  priced  at  8495. 


Etberoode  32  SE/30  b  a  32-bt 
direct-memory  access  board  for 
tbe  Macintosh  SE/30  processor 
direct  slot  and  costs  8595. 

Both  boards  indude  software 
diivers  that  are  compatible  with 
Apple’s  Etbertalk. 

National  Semkoodoctor 
P.O.Box  58090 
2900  Semicood actor  Drive 
Saou  Clara,  Calif.  95052 
(408)721-5149 


Natwaric 

management 

Virudde,  a  software  package 
from  (Arsons  Technology,  loc, 
reportedly  detects  and  destroys 
known  computer  viruses  and  re¬ 
stores  most  infected  programs. 

Hie  software  tak»  less  than 
ooe  mittute  to  operate  and  re¬ 
quires  an  IBM  fersooal  Comput¬ 
er  XT.  AT  or  compatible,  2MK 
bytes  of  random-access  atemory 
a^  MS-DOS  2.0  or  higher. 

Virudde  b  priced  at  849. 
Paraona  Technology 
375  CoUins  Road  NE 
Cedar  Rapida,  Iowa  52402 
(319)395-9626 


Gateways/ 

Bridges/Roirters 

Network  Software  Asaodates. 
Inc.  (NSA)  has  announced  the 
NSA  SDLC  Artie  Subqrstem.  a 
software  package  designed  to 


work  with  a  real-time  interface 
coprocessor  card  to  improve 
p^ormance  of  the  company's 
Adapt  family  of  personal  com- 
puter-to-host  and  local-area  oet- 
worfc-to-bost  connectivity  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  subsystem  can  be  used 
with  Adaptsna  LAN  gateway. 
Adaptasync  Controller  and  Ver- 
skn  4.2  or  higher  of  the 
Adaptsna  family  of  stand-alone 
emulators  for  IBM  Bsrsonal 
Computer  ATs,  XTs,  ftrsonal 
SystetaJZs,  laptops  and  compati¬ 
bles.  It  b  priced  at  $495. 

NSA 

39  Argonaut 

Laguna  RiUa,  Calif.  92656 
(714)768-4013 

Zenith  Communication  Products 
has  announced  a  modular  net¬ 
work  communications  system 
designed  to  provide  interconnec¬ 
tivity  among  Etberoet,  token- 
ring  and  wide-area  networks. 

Galaxy  Exchange  supports 
twisted-pair,  fiber-optic,  broad¬ 
band  and  baseband  coaxial  me¬ 
dia,  as  weU  as  Ethernet  and  to¬ 
ken-ring  protocob  within  the 
same  enclosure,  the  vendor  said. 
It  can  be  configured  with  up  to 
four  different  network  interface 
modules. 

The  product  b  priced  at 
$4,995,  atxl  individual  interface 
modules  range  from  $395  to 
84,300. 

ZeniUi 

1 000  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Glenview,  ni.  60025 
(708)391-8000 


Advanced  Computer  Communi¬ 
cations  has  introduced  a  front- 
end  processor  designed  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  worksta¬ 
tions  that  support  the  small 
computer  systents  interbee 
standard. 

The  ACP  3250  can  be  used  to 
route  X.25  network  traffic  via  a 
programmer's  interface.  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  aCP/IP)  and  X.29 
interfaces.  When  used  under 
TCP/IP.  the  device  enables  a 
designated  workstation  to  con¬ 
trol  wide-area  network  routing, 
the  vendor  said. 

Tbe  product  is  priced  at 
$5,250. 

ACC 

720  Santa  Barbara  St. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

93101 

(803)963-9431 


Thw  ACP  3250  con  rouUX.2S 
neluork  traffic 


Newport  Systems  Sotubons, 
Inc.  has  ackM  a  data  compres¬ 
sion  feature  to  a  version  id  its 
LAN*  family  of  local-area  net¬ 
work  routers. 

Tbe  LAN*  LAN/Coropresston 
Router  enables  users  to  achieve 
an  average  compression  ratio  of 
4:1  and  increase  the  throughput 


of  their  communications  hoes 
without  increasiog  line  ^)eeds.  It 
can  be  used  in  Nov^  Inc. 
Netware-based  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  configuratiofis. 

Tbe  product,  schedded  to 
ship  thb  month,  costs  $4. 1 95  for 
a  two-port  node  and  $7,795  for  a 
kit  containing  two  nodes. 
Newport  Systems 
Solutkms 
4020  Birch  St. 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
92660 

(800)662-4677 


Lacal-area 

networking 

software 

Vbioawest  Software,  Inc.  has 
announced  a  software  padage 
desgned  to  convert  a  local  per¬ 
sonal  coaqMiter  workstation  into 
a  diskless  local-area  network 
workstation. 

Visknlock  enables  network 
managers  to  prevent  printouts, 
unauthorized  use  of  modems  and 
introduction  of  viruses  from  a  lo¬ 
cal  workstation. 

Tbe  product  requires  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware  Versian  2.0A  or 
higher  and  an  IBM  Bsrsema] 
Computer  XT.  AT  or  Industry 
S^Ddard  Architecture-compati¬ 
ble  workstation  operating  under 
MS-DOS  or  PC-DOS  Version 
3.0  or  higher.  It  b  priced  at 
$279. 

Viaioiiwewt  Software 
21620  N.  19th  Ave. 

Phoenix,  Aria.  8S027 
(602)581-6880 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 

Brust  has  been 
pnmoted  to  as- 
j.  sistant  vice> 
president  of  ap- 
^H^Hpbcatkm  sys> 
terns  at  Broadcast  Music, 
loc..  a  New  York-based 
dearin^iouse  for  perform¬ 
ers'  rights  and  roy^ties  for 
100,000  songwriters  and 
publishers. 

Brust  joined  Broadcast 
Music's  application  systems 
staff  in  1989  as  director.  Pri¬ 
or  to  that,  be  worked  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  at  Consulting  Omnec- 
tions,  Inc.,  where  he  designed 
and  implemented  a  turnkey 
communications  network  for 
the  dty  of  New  York.  He  was 
previously  vice-president  of 
data  center  operations  and 
corporate  trxist  applications 
at  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co. 

Brust  holds  a  bachelor  <A 
science  degree  in  computer 
technology  horn  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Technology. 


Joseph  J.  Catino  has  been 
named  information  center 
manager  in  the  MIS  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Author¬ 
ity  in  Boston.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  microcomputer  sup¬ 
port,  ofiice  systems  and  the 
user  helpdesk. 

CatiiK)  previously  owned  a 
small  consulting  firm  that 
maintained  company  financial 
records  and  negotiated  ven¬ 
dor  contracts. 

Bef(ve  that,  he  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  IS  and  administra¬ 
tion  department  at  the  Na- 
tkmal  Fire  Protectkm  Assod- 
atioo  and  a  clerk  at  the  Bank 
of  New  England.  Catino  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  Cmnmu- 
nity  College. 


Who's  on  tho  90? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworid 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Exedh 
tive  Track.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  fbO’ 
to  or  have  your  pubbc  rela¬ 
tions  department  write  to 
Clinton  Wilder.  Senior  EditOT, 
Management.  Computer- 
worfd,  Box  9171, 375Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham, 
Maas.  01701-9171. 


Matchmakers  in  manufacturing 


Eastumod  brings  together  experience  and  opportunity  to  make  Motorola  “best  in  class' 


Motofolo's  Eosfwood;  Pricey  systems  won  Y  compensate  fits  stoppy  management 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 

CW  STAFF 


At  a  computer-integrated 
manu&cturing  conference 
one  year  ago.  Motorola. 
Inc.'s  Bsggy  Eastwood  cau¬ 
tioned  a  padced  room  of  ven¬ 
dors  and  users  about  the  perils  of  auto¬ 
mation  for  its  own  sake. 

“If  one  factory  seems  Qawless,  if  it 
gets  things  out  on  time  with  low  mar¬ 
gins  and  only  has  one  Macintosh,  then 
why  buy  it  a  $100,000  package  and  a 
$400,000  computer  system?"  asked 
Eastwood,  who  had  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  corporate  director  of  manufac¬ 
turing  systems  at  Motorola.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  pointed  out,  it  is  also  a 
big  mistake  to  b^g  in  expensive  com¬ 
puter  systems  "to  compensate  for 
sloppy  managemen^ractices." 

Eastwood's  16-person  department 
at  Motorola's  Schaumburg.  U..  head¬ 
quarters  was  created  in  1989  "for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  Motorob's 
move  into  manufacturing  automation 
and  computer  integration."  as  part  of  a 
corporate  kiitiative  “to  be  best  in  class 
in  manufacturing,"  says  Mauro  VbOt- 
er.  vice-president  and  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  manufacturing. 

The  manufacturing  systems  depart¬ 
ment  uses  several  strategies  to  ensure 
system  quality  and  minimize  develop¬ 
ment  ai^  implementation  time,  and 
most  of  them  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  “personal  oetworkiog." 
Eastwood  and  her  pec^le  act  as  match¬ 
makers  between  one  group  that  needs 
a  particular  technology  or  application, 
and  another  group  that  has  successful¬ 


ly  implemented  that  technology. 

For  example,  Eastwood's  depart¬ 
ment  helped  one  group  find  ways  to  re¬ 
duce  w^-in-process  by  taldng  it 
around  to  otb^  groups  at  Moton^ 
that  had  already  reduced  their  own 
work-in-process,  ^  says. 

Eastwood  and  her  stkf  also  actively 
seardi  out  examples  of  successful 
technology  im^ementation  at  other 
companies,  “sioce  almost  every  (riace 
excete  at  something,"  she  says.  Her 
department  seeks  out  "things  like  just- 
in-tone  inventory,  focused  production 
lines  or  effective  utihation  of  human 


resources  in  a  h^^y  automated  envi¬ 
ronment."  she  says. 

The  company's  recent  performance 
attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
strategy:  Motorola  was  the  first  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Malcolm  Baldi^  Quality 
Award.  It  has  abo  gained  industry  at¬ 
tention  for  its  6  Sigma  Quality  Pro¬ 
gram.  whose  long-term  goal  is  to 
achieve  near-defectless  maoubcturing 
at  aD  Motorola  business  units  by  1992. 

Motorola's  key  initiatives  are  al¬ 
ready  “uppermost  in  everyone's  minds 
as  they  consider  projects  Tidiicfa  could 
Continued  on  page  52 


ComingTV  stays  alive  with  CIM 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


In  the  1960s,  back  when  U.S. 
companies  stiU  made  color  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  Coming.  Inc.  had  five 
plants  churning  out  the  glass  for 
'TV  tubes.  By  1983,  however,  in¬ 
tense  foreign  cMnpetition  had  knocked 
out  all  but  one  of  those  plants,  and  even 
that  one  was  in  doubt. 

In  1985,  faced  with  a  decision  to  ei¬ 
ther  fight  or  abandon  the  market  en¬ 
tirely,  Coming  executives  opted  to 
hani^  the  power  of  computer-inte¬ 
grated  manufacturing  (CIM)  and  revi¬ 
talize  the  remaining  ^tory  in  State 
College,  Pa. 

It  worked.  'The  aggressive  imple- 
mentation  of  CIM,  as  well  as  total  qual¬ 
ity  control  and  just-in-time  princifdes, 
resulted  in  manufacturing  costs  that 
are  now  22%  lower  than  they  were  in 
1985.  Measures  of  product  quality  and 
manufacturing  yiel^  are  way  up,  and 
product  development  time  has  been 
cut  in  half. 


The  bottom-line  result  is  that  the 
1989  gross  margin  foe  the  unit,  Cor¬ 
ning  Asahi  Video  Products  Ca .  is  three 
tiroes  greater  than  in  1985,  according 
to  CIM  project  manager  Jack  L.  Ful¬ 
ton. 

In  recognition  of  the  company’s 
“leading-edge  CIM  in- 
staBatkm,  resulting  in 
significant  productivity 
gains,"  the  Society  of 
Manufacturing  Engi¬ 
neers  has  named  Coming 
Asahi  Video  as  the  1990 
recipient  of  its  presti¬ 
gious  Industry  Lead 
Award. 

Plant  manager  Mark  R  Mitcfaefl 
said  that  the  CIM  project  helped  the 
company  to  "stave  off  the  capture  of 
our  market  by  imports."  He  attributed 
the  success  to  "what  we  caU  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  wDriq>lace.  which  means  we 
provide  our  employees  with  the  best 
technology  available,  then  we  empow¬ 
er  them  to  think  tfarouj^  the  best  way 
to  get  the  job  done." 


The  plain  uses  CIM  to  integrate  aO 
accounting,  ordering  and  billing  proce¬ 
dures.  as  well  as  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  functions.  One  of  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges.  Fuhon  said,  was  applying  CIM 
to  the  very  complex  processes  used  at 
a  0as$  factory. 

The  glass-making 
process  used  at  the  State 
College-based  bdbty  has 
2 1 5  steps  and  6,500  vari¬ 
ables.  which  have  to  be 
monitored  contmuously, 
be  said.  Applying  CIM  to 
a  process  industry  was 
considered  a  risky  ven¬ 
ture.  according  to  Ful¬ 
ton,  but  key  executives  vowed  to  be 
pioneers. 

The  company  —  a  Coming  subsid- 
tary  that  is  39%  owned  by  Asahi  Glass 
Co.  in  Japan  —  wiD  receive  its  award  at 
the  Autofact  C^ereoce  in  Detroit  on 
Nov.  12. 

At  the  same  dme.  Arizona  State 
University  wiD  receive  an  award  foe  its 
CIM  corricuhiro  and  researdt 
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Introducing  this  year^ 
best  perfomance.  Sdo. 


Once  again,  Compaq  unleashes  a  series  of  stunning 
performances. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/33L  and  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386/33L  Personal  Computers  are  single-user 
PCs  that  deliver  the  utmost  in  power.  And  33-MHz  486 
models  of  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Personal  Computer 
System  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  network 
server  without  equal. 
For  individuals, 

-  our  powerful  new 

desktops  extract  the 
highest  performance 


"  injnfpmr 
aest(pno4BE  33L 


n£5KPna3BE33L 


from  Intel’s  33-MHz  486  and  386  microprocessors.  So  you 
can  run  the  most  complex  CAD/CAE,  scientific  and  business 
applications  faster  than  ever.  You  can  also  take  advantage 
of  SCO’s  UNIX  operating  system  and  Microsoft’s  Windows. 
Plus  run  the  thousands  of  industry-standard  software 
products  available  under  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS  and  MS  OS/2. 

Both  machines  fulfill  your  need  for  speed.  They’re 
optimized  with  high-speed  cache  memory  designs,  fixed 
disk  drives  and  powerful  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  (EISA).  So  nothing  slows  you  down. 

Both  offer  unequaled  growth  potential  with  seven  EISA  ex 
pansion  slots  plus  internal  room  for  up  to  100  MB  of  RAM  and 
1.3  GB  of  mass  storage.  The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 


And  this  year^ 
best  performance  Group. 


also  offers  an  u[^rade 
path  to  486  technolc®'. 
For  networks,  the 
COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Family  now  delivers  the  ability  to 
employ  one  or  two  33-MHz  4^  or  386  microprocessors. 

It’s  power  you  can  put  to  work  in  the  broadest  range  of  con¬ 
nected  enviroriments,  from  resource  sharing  to  depart¬ 
mental  database  management. 

Inside  you’ll  find  innovations  like  a  512-Kbyte  Server- 
Cache  design,  EISA  I/O  performance  and  drive  arrty  tech- 
nolc®'.  You’ll  also  find  the  ability  to  use  up  to  11  expansion 
slots  and  store  up  to  4.28  gigabytes  of  data. 

These  innovations  ate  complemented  1^  the  COMPAQ 


DESKPRO  386n  and  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  Pfetsonal 
Computers,  PCs  designed  with  specific  network  features. 
Put  them  all  together  with  Novell’s  Net\\bre,  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager,  SCO’s  LINK  or  other  industry-standard  net¬ 
work  or  multiuser  operating  ^sterns  and  you’ll  get  the 
greatest  performance  to  ever  hit  the  networks. 

And  the  one  place  to  see  these  performances  live  is 
your  Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer.  For  the  near¬ 
est  location  and  more  information,  call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  131 .  In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  131 . 

comMa 


It  simply  works  better. 
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**The  new  industrial  engmeering: 
Information  technology  and  busi- 
neas  process  redesign" 

By  Thomas  H.  Davenport 
and  James  E.  Short 

■  Infonnatkm  technok^  <M'ganiza- 
tions  can  (day  a  key  role  in  the  redesign  (rf 
business  processes.  They  can  convince 
senior  management  of  the  power  of  rede¬ 
signing  processes  using  information 
technology,  abswb  the  new  skiUs  that  re¬ 
design  calls  f<v  and  devek^  an  approach 
or  methodology  for  redea^. 

Redesigning  business  processes  in¬ 
volves  a  five-step  approach:  Ddevek^g 


the  business  vision  and  process  obiec- 
tives  2)  identifying  processes  to  be  rede¬ 
signed  3)  understanding  and  measuring 
the  processes  4)  identifying  the  relevant 
information  technologies  and  5)  design¬ 
ing  and  building  prototype  processes,  per¬ 
haps  using  computer-aided  software  en¬ 
gineering  tools. 

Only  a  few  firms  have  ventured  into 
this  area.  One  of  these  is  Rank  Xerox  UK, 
a  national  operating  company  of  Xerox 
Corp.  The  areas  Rank  Xerox  targeted  for 
redesign  include  customer-order  life  cy¬ 
cle,  customer  satisfaction,  installed  equip¬ 
ment  management,  integrated  planning, 
logistics,  financial  management  and  per¬ 
sonnel  management. 

As  it  restructured  its  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  Rank  Xerox’s  financial  peifor- 
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Thofs  0  pretty  big  doim.  But  Doto  Preference  is 
reody  to  bock  it  up. 

With  0  sleilor  selecfton  of  nm  high-performance 
PCs.  peripherals,  minicomputers,  workstotions  ond  net¬ 
work  software  fmm  the  torgest  voriety  of  vendors  under 
the  sun 

And  with  an  entire  goloxy  of  support  services, 
including  instolkition,  on-srie  or 
feturn-to-depot  mointertonce,  time- 
ond-motenols  progroms,o  toll-free 
diognostics  line,  ond  a  lot  more.  — 

Incor 


in  foct,  whotever  your  preference  in  computers, 

Ooto  Preference  has  it.  Just  like  we  did  under  our  old  nome, 
leosometric  Doto  Communicotions.  since  1962. 

We  cover  the  entire  universe  of  finonce  progroms, 
too.  including  renting,  ieosing.  and  soles.  Not  to  mention 
offices  ocross  the  US,  and  in  the  UK. 

So,  if  you've  been  searching  the  skies  for  the  best 
service  and  selection  in  computers, 
look  up  Doto  Preference  We'D  move 
heoven  and  eorth  to  find  the  best 
renfol  pockoge  to  meet  your  needs 

p  o  r  a  t  e  d 


DATAPreference 


Fonntfly  IjQSonietrk  Doto  Communkotions,  Inc. 


ACV  800  343  7368, 415  574  5797  -  Sou)^««»  800638  7854. 8t8  708  2669  •  Cemrol  800  323  4823. 708  595  2700  •  Northeast  800  241  584 1 
*SoUheou80024l  SiMI  4049257980*  london 01 144 923 897000  CdpynQtir  c  )9900oio  PrefererKe  IncorDorotecI 


mance  has  improved.  Revenue  grew 
20%,  delivery  time  was  redw^  from  33 
days  to  six  days,  and  jobs  not  related  to 
customers  deceased  from  1,100  to  800. 


Unhrwsity  of  MiniMseta 
MIS  RMaorch  CMNr 

Working  paper  —  May  1990 
"The  changiiig  role  of  telecom- 
municatioiis  technologies  in  the 
wofhplace:  E-mail,  voice  mail  and 
fax” 

By  Oetmar  W.  Straub 
and  Elena  Karahanna 

■  A  survey  cf  100  users  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system  at  a  large  transporta¬ 
tion  company  (xuifinned  that  E-m^ 
made  communications  among  co-workers 
more  eflideiit  (e^KciaUy  for  urgent 
messages!,  reduc^  paper-based  corre¬ 
spondence  and  improved  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  Users  feh  that  foce-to- 
face  meetings  were  more  effective  as  a 
result  d  pre-meeting  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  E-mail. 

E-mail  has  also  bad  an  effect  (mi  social 
interactioo  at  the  corporatioii.  It  is  used 
for  soda!  greetings,  charity  raffles  and 
even  for  “calendar  tvowsing."  The  com¬ 
pany  aOowsits  staff  to  browse  through 
the  electronic  calendars  of  co-workers  to 
schedule  meetings  —  a  practice  that 
could  also  be  a  source  of  gossip  and  deter¬ 
mine  political  alliances. 

As  for  company  politics,  one  user  not¬ 
ed:  ‘l^ple  who  are  not  on  E-mail  occa- 
sionaOy  get  left  out  of  things." 


MIT  Sloan  Sdiool  Cantor  for 
Informotlan  Systoms  Rosoordi 

Workit^  paper  —  May  1990 
"Strategies  for  electronic 
integratioii:  Leaacms  from 
electronic  filing  d  tax  retuma" 

By  N.  Venkatraman 
and  Agit  Kambil 

■  Tax  return  preparatkm  is  informa¬ 
tion-intensive,  yet  computer  teclmology 
has  traditionally  been  used  strictly  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes.  One  of  the  reasons  for  » 
this  lack  of  information  technology  is 
that  the  tax  business  is  seasonal,  making 
cost  justification  d  computer-related  ex¬ 
penses  somewhat  tricky. 

In  the  near  future,  however,  informa¬ 
tion  technology  will  be  the  major  differen¬ 
tiating  factor  in  the  tax  services  maiket. 
Electronic  filing  is  growing  at  a  much 
quicker  dip  than  the  market  for  straight 
return  preparation,  in  part  because  there 
are  more  op(>ortunities  for  payers  in  the 
filing  maricet  to  promote  services  other 
than  simple  elearonic  filing. 

The  concept  d  “instant  refund"  will 
be  a  strong  draw  to  pec^  anxious  to  get 
their  mcmey  back  as  socm  as  po6sU>Ie. 

For  exampte,  a  bank  could  issue  a  reftmd 
antictpation  loan  to  the  filer  in  the 
amount  d  the  refund  due  and  then  ar¬ 
range  to  have  the  Interna)  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  make  a  direct  deposit  into  the  bank's 
accounL 

Financial  institutions  wiU  also  exploit 
the  information  content  in  the  tax  returns 
d  consenting  custcxners  to  develop  new 
targets  for  investment  packages.  Taxpay¬ 
ers  who  feel  comfortable  filing  electri¬ 
cally  may  also  trust  their  filers  to  capture 
inf(Hination  about  them  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  value-added  services,  such  as  ways  to 
reduce  next  year’s  tax  liabilities. 
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AIKTACCUNETTLa 
Ife  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  risk-free. 


When  it  comes  toTl.5^  a  lot  of  people 
■take  it  for  granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a 
pipe.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  other  provider 
offers  a  safety  net  like  the  one  you  get  with 
AT&T’s  ACCUNETT15 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is 
ACCUNET  T1.5?  Our  monitoring  and 
maintenance  are  so  advanced, we  actually’ 
set  the  standards  for  high  performance  in 
the  industry 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of 
our  lines,  we  give  you  more  ways  to  get  your 


traffic  out  of  harm’s  way  With  over  70,000 
digital  miles  and  more  than  450  points  of 
presence,  out  routing  diversity  capability] 
far  surpasses  that  of  our  competition.  ■ 
With  AtXUNET  n.^you  can  also  get 
built-iaendto-end  ptoteaion  features* 
that  automatically  switch  your  traffic  to  a 
backup  channel  in  the  event  that  one  of 
your  lines  degrades. 

have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
reliability  and  performance  of  ACQJNET 
T1.5  that  were  willing  to  offer  it  with  a 


guarantee.  And  that’s  something  else  you 
can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

So  look  before  you  leap  intoTl.5 
You  could  save  your  company  a  lot  of 
downtime. 

ReUabilUy. 

Another  AISS' advantage. 

For  mote  information  about 
ACCUNET  T1.5  and  AOCUNETnetwork 
management  products,  call  your  AT&T 
Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212, 
Exl149  ^ 


^AKT 

The  right  choice. 
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‘Network  Protection  Capabity  option  not  svailaCiie  in  a*  locations. 


Rflflt'HIAtfl  technok)8y.‘’ Eastwood  says.  sheadds. 

uflOvWlMIU  For  sample,  when  one  gnxip  The  group  can  atso  act  as  a 

FR(MFAGE47  at  Mocorob  warned  to  eiqaad  its  project  coordinator  that  brings 

robot  autORatioQ,  it  sent  an  en-  together  cross-functkmal  teams 
m^ide  a  change  to  their  sys*  gineer  to  work  with  Eastwood's  typkaUy  composed  of  people 
terns.’*  Eastwood  sa^  ’They  staff  to  boiki  14  robot  statkxw  engtneering,  manufactur* 
ask  themsdves, 'WD  it  improve  for  the  project  ing.  financial  and  human  re¬ 

product  qual^.  reduce  cycle  Eastwood  herself  is  apparent-  sources.  Eastwood  says.  Infor- 
tiine  or  amtiibute  to  customer  ly  the  fulcrum  of  her  depart-  mation  Systems' level  of  involve- 
satafactMO?*  When  they  look  at  ment’s  outreach  efforts.  “She's  ment  depends  on  the  project  and 
H  in  that  iigfat,  the  issue  is  not  tough  to  keep  up  with,"  admits  the  group, 
ndiat  brand  of  robot  to  buy  but  Robert  Rush,  a  member  of  “Some  of  our  groups  don’t 
bow  the  tedmology  wiD  further  Eastwood's  technical  staff,  have  MIS  per  se,”  Eastwood 
tbooegoab.''  “She's  always  encouraging  me  says.  “At  others,  MIS  is  very 

Eastwood's  group  has  the  job  to  be  more  aggressive,  not  to  much  on  the  factory  floor.  At  st^ 
ofmauringthattho^keycorpo-  bold  back.  She  knows  more  peo-  others,  it  is  concentrated  in  the 
rate  initiatives  are  applied  to  the  pie  b  Motorola  than  you  would  backroom.” 
systems  develupmenf  process  it-  expect  for  the  amount  of  time  Getting  the  different  depart- 
stf  —  fqwyially  to  support  she  has  been  here,  and  she  can  meats  involved  ensures  that  con- 
torob’s  produrt  introductiofts  in  always  come  up  with  a  nbne  flicting  priorities  are  identified 
such  competitive,  bst-paced  when  we  need  one.”  and  res^ved.  “Sometimes  the 

markets  as  semiconductors  and  One  of  the  department's  first  original  idea  would  make  the 
ceflubr  telephones.  “Motorob  jobs  was  to  con^  an  informa-  software  very  complex,  but 
clearly  was  involved  in  CIM  and  tion  base  —  “some  on  paper,  someone  is  able  to  say,  'We  don't 
automatioo  lo^  before  I  came,  some  electronic”. —  that  tracks  really  need  that,’  ”  Eastwood 
but  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  various  projects  going  on  at  Mo-  says, 
get  those  systems  out  quicker,”  tevob.  “so  everyone  can  see  One  goal  that  Eastwood  is 
sbessys.  who  is  using  what  software  pack-  currently  focusing  on  is  “closer 

It  is  common  at  Motorob  to  age  or  working  on  a  robot  appu-  involvement  with  Asian  and  Eu- 
send  managers  or  engmeers  cation  of  this  type,”  she  says.  ropeanbetories.  Some  non-U  .S. 
from  anywhere  in  the  world  to  The  department  has  also  fatties  have  real  centers  of  ex- 
work  for  one  to  five  months  with  compiled  a  database  of  “different  ceDence  in  areas  that  have  re- 
a  group  that  has  mastered  the  people  around  the  company  who  carved  less  attentkm  in  the  U.S.. 
technolog>’  that  they  are  inter-  are  technical  experts  in  a  tc^,'*  so  there  is  potential  for  a  two- 
esiedm.  Eastwood  says.  It  is  also  in  the  way  contribution."  she  says.  For 

“It  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  process  of  “creating  forums  example,  some  I^cific  Rim  fac- 
firsthaod  experience  with  some-  where  organintions  can  talk  tories  “are  especially  in  tune 
one  else  at  Motorob,  so  they  can  firsthand  about  success  stories  with  ways  to  minimize  manufac- 
duplicate  and  improve  on  the  and  lessons  learned  on  projects."  luring  cost,"  Eastwood  says. 


Peggy  Eastwood's  job  bbtory  made  ber  unaqnely  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  positioo  of  ooipotate  director  of  maixibc- 
turing  systems  at  MoCor^  She  lies  been  involved  in 
computer-integiated  inarntfacturiBg  and  sutomatioD 

in  atl  frf  pnwitinmi  mro  «h^ 

her  Ph.D.  in  computer  adenoe  from  ^atungton  Univenity  in 
St.  Louis. 

Eastwood's  first  job  was  at  RCA  Space  Center  and  involved 
working  on  software  programs  oeetM  to  support  produetkn 
cf  circuit  boards  and  autemated  teatizig  devioea. 

At  McDonnell  Dou^as  Corp.  in  St  Loub,  ibe  "got  into  ro¬ 
bots,"  she  says.  While  there,  she  also  got  involved  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force’s  Integrated  Computer-AidBd  Mamibctnring 
program,  which  was  an  early  attend  to  "seriously  look  at  the 
real  potential  behind  CAM  and  CIM  n  the  betory."  Eastwood 
says. 

The  Air  Force  project  gave  Eastwood  the  focus  she  says  she 
has  retamed  ever  since,  "always  looking  at  thinga  from  a  broad 
perspective,  always  stressing  the  architecture  and  integrstion 
ratb^  than  islands.” 

Although  manubeturing  companies  and  vendors  have  been 
vaunting  the  idea  of  CIM  for  a  decade,  the  concept  "was  a  big 
deal  in  1975  to  1976"  when  Eastwood  first  became  interested 
in  it,  she  says. 

Nevertheless.  Eastwood  stiQ  finds  that  "the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  to  my  job  is  the  scope."  In  addition  to  keeping  abreast  of 
the  btest  developments  in  computer,  automatioa  and  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  Eastwood  must  stay  in  touch  with  all  of  Motoro¬ 
la’s  businesses,  she  points  out 

"There  are  so  many  things  to  tackle  and  concentrate  on,  so 
picking  which  areas  to  focus  on  can  be  tou^.”  she  says. 

ELISABETH  HORWITT 


rex  [>xylof  r  Toiedn,  UMt.  New  York.  OcL  10-12  CaSact  hS' 

OkM.  Oct.  7-10  —  Coolact  Fa  Sofiwm.  dwie  CnoTk.  BIS  CAP  hkawoonal  Nor- 
Pkrry«bur(.Ute(4I9)S7«<ll62.  weB,MM.(617)M)-«130. 


The  Assodation  for  Systems  Management  (ASM)  wiQ  present  a  two-  _ _ 

day  systems  developniem  teminar  led  by  ;ames  Wetherbe,  director  syatw*  _ _ r  o 

of  the  MIS  Research  Center  at  the  University  o<  Minnesota.  "Sys-  fu..  oa.  i-a  —  Court:  Oostr  am 
terns  Developmem:  Agenda  for  the  19905”  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  ‘*w«e  CWMido.Fia.(4«7>3«3-iiii. 
Nikko  in  San  Francisco  Oct  4-5  and  repeated  at  the  Plaza  in  To-  . 

g\^  «  .  .  M  afwmiowia*  moNWy  Sewaatw  Ca 

rootouct  11-12..  oic*.  nioe«.  Oct  1-3  — Cowact 

Wetberbe.  puUsber  of  MIS  Quarteriy  and  the  author  of  12  tan*.c«uKfGraup.st«vani.C4» 
books,  wfll  address  topics  including  identifying  strategic  appkeatians.  964-oom. 
reducing  cycle  lime  and  backlog,  overcoming  resistance  to  change  .  .  . 

and  getting  systems  requiremenu  right  the  first  time. 

Formoretitformation.contactASMat(216)243-6900.  ly?  rrmiiwn  ninurwiM  ‘rr-r 


drcoe.Caraid.  [kL(317>571-S46Z. 


tertwwi  tapDiWeii  Mid  <209)3S2-M77. 

Akxamkw.  Va..  Oct  S-10  —  CoMaet;  The 

AoKncao  Fubbe  ConuiwiaiaDoM  d  MkraywwMMr  Fawn.  Sas  Fn 

Uie  NortJ)  Ammcao  T«.|p.  iinMMiM-nfMM  A*-  ChX.  10-11  ~  CaMrt:  Mnoprocuo 
toaBtinn.Vhahii«to».D.C(S00)S3S«2a2.  pon.SakidnpciI.riit  <707)5234004, 


Bnaohek.  NJ..  Oo.  10-11  —  Caattet:  Jm 
Saple.  Oata-Tech  laaiNute.Oibaa.  NJ.(201) 
47S-S400. 


FiiklbSgi.a<70S)S2S-ai24. 


a-12  -  Ccaaan:  /U>ICS.  Fab  Ctedk  Vl 
CMOM  tapo.  Buaa.  On.  1-S  —  Cob-  r703>237-«$as. 

Saa  Jaaa.  txt:  Damhr  Femta.  IPC.  Fnanghvo. 

CiBUSB0t3OOcL2  — CoataetBehMudr.  MH.<aOO)2ZS46W  hnowp  ‘VO.  Saa  Joe.  Cald..  Oa.  M2  — 

VPVC(40S)227-SO3Q  Ceatao.  burop.  lac..  Mcwsmi  Via«.  CatL 

OHael  OrWidad  lyawn  Oawbp  (4}S)»4i-3399csL200. 

PB'Filapaaai  Cwdw  IwaWwaa  Mi  ood.  Bkatn^ta.  D.C..  Oct.  1-S  ^  Coa- 

CaaMvHts.  iaaaapA.  Sept  SOOcl  3  tact:  Baniect  Dau  SrMtna.  Rockvae.  Md.  CASi  WmW  Caafaraata  aad  Hpaal 

—  Ceoaet:  DeaetapBaa  Cour.  bdanapo-  OOn7i2-12S0.  Moa.  Chteapo.  Oct.  9-1 1  —  Cotaet:  Otpaal 

ht  M.<3mS4brtSa.  CoBBdQfv  Croup.  Anfcnvr.  Maa  (508)  470 

Uate  SdlpdPM  twpadiWa  oM  Caafar  3880. 
laNrapdii  bdMWy  AaMcMaa'a  aaca.  Aaabaai.  CdV..  Oct.  3-S  >  (uMact: 

AaaM  Caa>aallpa  A  tihbllla  a  Bca-  The  laaotao!  Group.  Needtan.  Mm.  (617)  Nael*waa/VO.Ssttlr.OcL»-ll>Cfla- 
ta.Sapt.3frOct3-C<atact:nA.1Mard  449S600.  acL-Northoan,  LaAlwelea.Clil.<^13)•4^ 

ua.0lC.<202t«a»4l2S3.  5117. 


N.T.rSlS>SS3-S717. 


17  —  Cob  act  NSMA.  Ibw  Yak.  N.Y.  (212) 

ssssiia. 


aaaa.  Athaaa.  Sept-  SOOcL  4  —  Ceatao;  Ata  Pnifc-  f 
FMir  Dor.  MB  Traaiw  iMiMe.  FnBB«-  (703)557-4159. 
baa  Mbb  (SOS)  879-7999. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


For  on-demand,  high-speed  data  transmission, 
no  one  goes  as  as  MM. 


Only  Acer  ACCUNET* 
Switched  pigital  Services  lets  you 
transmit  data  on  a  dial-up  basis 
to  just  about  anywhere. 

Maybe  you  need  to  send  bulk  data  to 
Denver  but  Denver’s  not  on  your  private 
network.With  AlkTACCUNETSwitched 
Digital  Services, you  can  do  it  as  often  or  as 
infrequently  as  you  like  without  adding  a 
new  lcx;ation  to  your  network. , 

SDS  is  a  fully  supported  public  net¬ 


work  designed  and  maintained  for 
switched  digital  service.  And  it’s  the  only 
one  of  its  kind. 

It’s  not  just  limited  to  56  kbps,  either. 
You  can  use  SDS  for  speeds  of  64  and  even 
384  kbps.  And  whethertyou  need  us  for 
video  conferencing,  high-speed  facsimile, 
peak-  time  overflew;  Image  Retrieval  or 
CAiyCAM,you  can  transmit  data  to  just 
about  anywhere  outside  of  your  network. 
Even  Ranee,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Australia, 


the  UK.,  the  Netheriands,  Singapore  and 
Bermuda. 

So  if  your  private  network  doesn’t 
always  go  as  far  as  youd  life,  give  us  a  call 
'Otfell  help  you  expand  your  horizons. 

FlexibUity  Another  AJtir  advantage. 

For  more  information  about 
ATSiT  ACCUNET  Switched  Digital  Services, 
call  your  AlkT  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Extl50. 


AIkT 

The  right  choice. 
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Welcome  to  a  4GL/RDBMS  world 
that  lets  you  decide  how  to  build  and 
run  an  unlimited  range  of  applications 
without  the  usual  limits.  Without  the 
usual  constraints. 


Take  a  seat  and  let  us  explain. 

To  begin  with,  the  PROGRESS  4GL 
lets  you  build  with  incredible  efficiency 
while  giving  you  the  control  of  a  full-struc¬ 
tured  programming  language. 


When  the  name  of  the  game  is  develop¬ 
ment  speed,  you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you've  got  it.  When 
the  project  calls  for  both,  you've  got  both. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you  like  the 
view,  you’ve  also  got  a 
menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if 
you  want  it.  You’ve  got  a  true  distributed 
RDBMS  with  client/server  architecture 
and  two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got  multi¬ 
threaded,  scalable  performance  on  huge 
multi-processor  systems. 

But  st^  seated,  there’s  more. 

PROGRESS  ties  together  data  across 
different  operating  systems,  networks  and 
databases.  It  lets  you  port  applications 
without  modification  across  UNIX,  VAX/ 
VMS,  OS/2,  DOS  (even  640k  PCs)  and 
CTOS/BTOS  with  AS/4(X)  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  ran  unchanged 
over  distributed  networks  using  TCP/IP, 
DECnet,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX.  They 
even  update  Oracle,  Rdb,  RMS  and 
PROGRESS  databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  40,000 
installations  in  30  countries  covering 
every  conceirable  application.  Plus  the 
#1  rating  for  efficiency,  reliability,  and 
overall  user  satis&ction  in  Datapro’s 
last  three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call  800  FAST 
4GL  to  find  out  about  the  PROGRESS 
Test  Drive  and  the  full  Datapro  report 
on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our  world,  you’ll 
never  want  to  leave. 

Progress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617  275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 

PROGRESS  isa  regtaetcd  iradetrurl  of  Progress  Software  Corporuion 
0«^.  UNIX.  VAX  VMS.  OS':.  DOS.  CTOS  BIOS.  AS  400.  TCP  IP. 
DECnet.  ?4eiBIOS.  SPX  IPX.  Oracle.  Rdb.  and  RMS  are  regisKicd 
trademarks  of  their  respeciise  manufficturers. 


KEEP 
THIS  TO 
TDURSELF. 


ComputHimrld  is  not  the  kind  of  publication  you  can  afford  to  share  with 
every  persm  on  your  company’s  routing  list. 

Espedalty  if  it’s  in  alphabetical  order  and  your  name  begins  with  X,  Y,  or  Z. 

That’s  why  you  need  your  own  subscription.  So  you’ll  be  among  the  first 
in  your  company  to  get  the  most  important  news  in  the  IS  industry  —  hot 
off  the  press. 


Order  Computenmrld  now  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Phis  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The  Premier  100,  an 
aimual  prr^  cff  the  top  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Each  week  Computenmrld  is  filled  cover  to  cover  with  up-to-the-minute 
articles  on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  tren^  and 
technology.  It’s  everyUiing  IS  professionals  like  you  need  to  know  to  get  an 
edge  on  the  competition. 


However,  you  certainly  don’t  want  to  share 
your  copy  with  anyone  in  your  office.  Let  alone 
that  certain  know-it-all  who  always  beats  you 
to  Computenmrld. 

So  why  not  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue  to  order  your  own  copy. 
Then  keep  it  to  yourself. 


Tht  Mtw»w<ldy  of  hformcrtloii 
SyrtOHu  Maiogtiimil 


^6u  W I /a®  ID  BCtK»  iOJR  OMEBKBa  I  SOT  OF  TOED  IP  GET  1«E  WtXE  TWMi  n  (3NCE.' 

YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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City  Slate  Zip 

Address  Shown  □  Home  □  Business  □  C  Renew  Basic  Rate:  S48  per  year 

‘US  Only  CanadaSt  to.  Central  SoutnAmencaSt  30  EoropeStSS  an  other  countries  $295  Foreign  orders  must  Ce  prepaid  ■>  US 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


Fust  Name  Ml  Lail  Name 


TiOe  Company 


Address 


■  City  State  Z-D  3 

Address  shown  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  C  Renew  Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

‘US  Only  CanadaStlO.Centrai.’SouthAmehcaSl30.EurooeSl9S.aii  other  countries  $295  For^  orders  must  (wprepaaJn  US. 
dcAars 

Please  complete  the  ioformation  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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The  envelope,  please . . . 

As  IS  execs  compare  pay  stubs,  jobs  in  the  Big  Apple  and 
positions  in  securities  get  the  big  bucks 


BYDAVn)A.LUDLUM 

CWSTAfF 

If  you're  a  top  information  systems  execu¬ 
tive  working  in  wholesale  or  retail  trade  in 
Arizona  —  coogratulatioRs.  Your  income 
is  growing  fast  compared  with  the  salaries 
of  your  colleagues  in  other  industries. 
Factor  in  your  low  cost  of  living,  and  the 
numbers  look  even  better. 

When  it  comes  to  compensation,  some 
IS  professionals  are  gaining  ground  at  a 


ed  of  systems  analysts  —  make  more 
money. 

"As  time  goes  on.  there’ll  be  less  need 
for  pure  back-room  coders,  because  the 
trend  in  IS  is  toward  end-user  computing, 
decentralization  and  pec^  who  have 
business  and  technic^  sldlls.”  Wonder 
says. 

The  average  salary  for  information 
center  managers  rose  shghtly  this  year  af¬ 
ter  declining  the  last  two  years,  but  it  re- 


mains  nearly  $1, Boo  bebw  its  1987  level 
Recruiters  attribute  the  declines  to  a 
downgrading  of  the  poaitioo;  as  infonna- 
tioo  center  oranagers  moved  on.  they 
were  succeeded  by  less  eqierienced  peo¬ 
ple. 

This  year’s  survey  finds  top  IS  execu¬ 
tives  —  chief  information  officers,  vice- 
presidents  and  IS  directors  —  earning  a 
total  compensatioo  of  $75,600.  That  ts  a 
hractioo  of  what  IS  ddefs  at  the  biggest 


companies  in  the  most  competitive  job 
markets  make.  However,  it  IS  a  tigRific^ 
outlay  for  the  survey's  cross-sectiao  of 
small,  medium  and  large  cooqwnies 
across  the  U.S.  'To  a  lot  of  communities, 
someone  making  $70,000  is  ooe  of  the 
wealthiest  people.”  ays  Skip  Tdette,  an 
executive  recruiter  at  Schmitt  Bisbop  To- 
letteinNewYock. 

The  organuatiops  responding  to  the 
survey  report  average  revenues  or  assets 
of  $864  million.  However,  for  three- 


fasterclip  than  oth- 


fourths  of  the  companies,  that  total  is  less 


This  year,  pay  for  IS  managers  or  supervi¬ 
sors  reporting  to  the  top  IS  executive  is 
up  14%  firom  the  level  reported  last  year. 
Meanwhile,  compensation  for  communi¬ 
cations  specialists  and  database  analysts 
—  two  groups  much  in  demand  in  recent 
years  —  has  risen  only  3%. 

The  nKire  than  1,500  IS  organizations 
responding  to  the  survey  report  an  aver¬ 
age  departmentwide  sidary  increase  of 
5.7%  for  this  year.  That  compares  with 
nationwide  increases  of  5.7%  for  all  exec¬ 
utives  and  5.4%  for  all  salaried  employ¬ 
ees,  according  to  William  M.  Mercer. 
Inc.,  a  compensation  consulting  firm  in 
Deerfield.  lU.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  consumer  price  index,  a  mea¬ 
surement  of  inflation,  has  risen  5.8% 
through  July  of  this  year. 

Senior  systems  analysts,  senior  pro- 
grammer/analysts  and  senior  operating 
systems  programmers  also  registered  big 
gains  since  last,  year’s  survey,  with  com- 
pensatkm  up  about  10%.  Laggards  in¬ 
dude  database  managers  and  administra¬ 
tors;  they  gained  only  4%. 

During  the  four  years  CompuUrworid 
has  conducted  its  survey,  top  IS  execu¬ 
tives'  salaries  have  jump^  the  most,  ris¬ 
ing  15.5%  (see  chart  page  61).  Senior 
systems  analysts  and  senior  programmer/ 
analysts  have  done  well  over  the  four 
years,  too.  along  with  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming  managers.  Data  center  shift 
supervisors,  communications  managers 
and  senior  programmers  have  chalked  up 
the  smallest  overall  gains.  Their  salaries 
grew  by  less  than  5%. 

Wcnitwd:  Communication  skiMs 

With  the  great  value  IS  or^nizatiofls  now 
place  on  business  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  "pure”  programmers 
tend  to  get  salary  increases  that  just  keep 
up  with  the  cost  of  living,  says  Richard 
Wonder,  national  director  of  the  IS  divi¬ 
sion  at  recruiting  firm  Robert  Half  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  Mean^dule,  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  —  and  programmers  with  the 
analytical  and  interpersonal  skills  expect¬ 
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$57370 

Database  analyst 

$42,561 

$38,972 

$42,367 

$45375 

Network  manager 

$50,493 

$40,088 

$48,526 

$58,610 

Telecommuoicalioas 

manager 

$50,578 

$42,619 

i  $50,045 

$55,555 

(xwomumcations  qieoakst 

$38,231  i 

$37309 

$36,664 

$40,971 

Systems  and  programming 
manager 

$56,159 

$50,314 

$54,661 

$64,547 

Project  manager 

$50,852 

$48,772 

$49,137 

$52,579 

Senior  systems  analyst 

$45,669 

$44,990 

$44,411 

$47,967 

Systems  analyst 

$39,617 

$37394 

$38,791 

$41,220 

Senior  programmer/Aoalyst 

$40,754 

$39,146 

$40336 

1  $42341 

Prognunmer/AQalyst 

$34,659 

$32365 

$34,141 

$36,602 

Senior  programmer 

$34,631 

$35,029 

$34,768 

$34377 

Programmer 

$28312 

$27345 

$27,765 

$29,880 

than  $500  ouHion.  At  the  largest  compa¬ 
nies  —  those  with  revenues  or  assets 
greater  than  half  a  biUion  dollars  —  the 
compensation  for  top  IS  executives  is 
38%  greater  than  the  overall  average 
(see  chart  this  page). 

The  really  big  bucks  in  IS  go  to  a  small¬ 
er  group  of  highly  visible  executives.  Jay 
(jabes.  a  New  York  executive  recruiter, 
likeiib  the  arrangement  to  Hollywood's 
'  star  system.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  dol¬ 
lars  chasing  a  handfid  of  people.’’ he  says. 
"I  think  you  have  50  top  guys  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  on  everybody's  hit  list."  On^ 
about  20  of  them  command  pay  w 
$750,000  or  more,  (Baines  says.  Iixiivid- 
uals  at  Wafi  Street's  major  investment 
banking  firms  lead  the  list;  there  akne,  six 
top  IS  executives  make  $700,000  or 
more.  ((^, Jan.  IS). 

Big  Apple,  big  bucks 

Tto  year'ssurrey  again  finds  top  IS  exec¬ 
utives  in  New  York  making  more  money 
than  their  colleagues  in  other  locations — 
a  lot  more.  New  Yorkers  bold  a  25%  lead 
over  their  counterparts  in  Boston,  home 
to  top  IS  executives  with  the  aecood  big¬ 
gest  paychecks  (see  chart  page  59). 

The  jobs  in  New  York  pay  a  healthy 
premiun)  even  after  compensating  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  there  (see  dart  page 
59).  One  reason:  There's  a  lot  of  competi- 
tkn  for  the  best  IS  talent  m  New  York. 
Another  reason  is  that  people  demand  a 
premium  for  working  there.  "It’s  a  tou^ 
er  pbce  to  get  people  to  move  to,”  To- 
letteaays. 

The  regional  ranking  of  pay  for  top  IS 
executives  does  change  when  adjusted  for 
variatioos  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Pboe- 
nix/Tucaon  ares  moves  up  the  most  after 
the  adjustment  —  from  seventh  place  to 
fourth.  There's  a  strong  demand  for  com¬ 
puter  professkmais  in  Arizona  because 
the  regioo  has  attracted  a  lot  of  software 
oompanies  in  recent  years,  says  Dick  Mb- 
ogne,  director  of  U.S.  cost-^-Svmg  ser¬ 
vices  at  Associates  for  International  Re- 
SMRh,  Inc.,  a  compensation  consulting 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Maas. 

The  rcgiooal  variatiaos  in  pay  for  top 
IS  eaecittives  apply  to  sinaller  companies 
more  thn  big  corponti^  recniiteri 
lay.  Bigger  corporatiom  in  the  outlying 
regiooB  compete  with  congMcbes  in  big 
cities  for  top  IS  executives,  so  they  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  those  companies  do. 

ConHnu*donpogt59 
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East  or  West,  New  York  is  best 


Dtobace  aanager/ 
Admnntntor 

$50,938 

$51,105 

$49,902 

$51,083 

j 

$46,500 

! 

$48,857 

$44,538 

$53,139 

$68,067 

$55,063 

$49357 

$44,437 

Oitabaw  analyst 

$42,561 

$38,687 

$45,028 

maoo 

$43,200 

$42,682 

$38,923 

(40.833 

$44,786 

$44,850 

$52,150 

$51,636 

$39,409 

$38325 
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Ibe  real  payo^ 

7(^  IS  exgemtives  m  New  York  lead  in  compensation  even  a/^oditatini 
income  for  dw  cost  of  living.  Top  euentives  in  Arisona  make  the  biggest 
move  up  the  ladder  toiA  me  a^ustment 


1.  New  York 

Total  conqKiisation 
Cost-o^livmg  index 
A^usted  coaq)e&satioQ 


$104,000 

108.0 

$05,500* 


eu 

m 


2.  Dallos/Houslon 

Total  omqK&sadoQ  $81,153 

Cost^j^fiving  index  06.8 

Adjusted  coii]9)eiisatkm  $82,130* 


3.  Chicago 

Total  convensatMMi  $80364 

Co«t-of4mnK  index  1013 

Adjusted  cmq)ensation  $70,434* 


4.  Boston 

Total  conq)ensation 
Cost*<rf4iving  index 
Adjusted  cony)ensatioa 


$82,786 

1043 

$70321* 


5.'  Baltimore/ 
Washington,  D.C. 


Total  compensation 
Cost-(rf4iving  index 
Adjured  compensation 


-  JL  - »- 

o,  vewniWn  vomamm 

Total  compensatiaa-  $82,077 
CosHiNiviiig  indec  109.1 
Adjusted  compensation:  $75331* 

7.  Phoania/^ctaw 

Ibtal  coffipenstfion:  $60395 
Coat-oNMiv  index:  923 
Adjusted  compeasation:  $74,671* 

8.  Lm  AngolM/Scm  Diego 

Total  cooeienaatkKi:  $79346 
Cost<rf6ving  index:  107.7 
Adjusted  oompensalioii:  $73360* 

9.  AHonto 

Total  conqMBsatioa:  $69352 
Co8t-<^finng  index:  94.7 
Adjusted  cooqtens^ioQ:  $73339* 

10.  Minneapolh/Sl,  Poul 

Total  compensatioo:  $71,456 
Cost-oNiving  index:  98. 1 
Adjusted  compeosteion:  $72340* 


11.  MianN/TMnpo/Orlando 

Total  coogKnsatioQ:  $69,101 
CostoMiving  index:  97.1 
Adjusted  compensation:  $71,165* 

12. DMTOit 

Total  compenaatkm:  $70396 
Cote<4iviag  index:  983 
Adjusted  compensalkn:  $71,150* 

IXSwrtM*/ 

%sm - 1 - 

agocimiw 

Total  compensation:  $67,606 
Cos«46ving  index:  953 
Adjusted  compensation:  $70370* 

14.  Ppiwtor 

Total  compensation:  $64,612 
Cost'oNfving  index:  953 
Adjusted  ccxnpensatkm:  $67,798* 


•CowpfiirinB  dwided  by  the 
coMindatMdaiiikiiaiedby  100.  *■ 

Iniln  rtnfwrri  tir  l1■nnrierll  itw 
teteriMiioQal  Rnearcfa.  Ibc- 


Continued from  page  57 

Since  last  year's  survey,  top  IS  execu¬ 
tives  in  wfaoiesale  and  retail  trade  have 
bettered  titeir  lot  compared  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  industries.  In  1989, 
the  pay  for  CIOs  and  viceiiresidents  of  IS 
was  lower  in  that  industry  than  in  all  other 
Selds  except  education  and  government. 
This  year's  surv^  puts  top  IS  executives 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  fourth 
place  —  ahead  of  their  counterparts  in  in¬ 
surance,  manufocturing  and  health  care 
(see  chart  page  60). 

Companies  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  have  been  tuTnmg  to  information 
technology  to  handle  crucial  functions 
such  as  autmnattng  inventory 
contrd,  says  Bob  Lemke,  a 
ccmsukant  at  the  William  M. 

Mercer  office  in  Chicago. 

“They’re  having  to  buy  talent 
to  catch  up  to  the  changes 
other  industeies  have  already 
made,”  be  says. 

Manvdiile  compensation  m  industries 
that  traditxmally  have  paid  the  most  for  IS 
talent  —  investment  and  commercial 
banking  —  are  steady  or  dropping  when 
bonuses  are  taken  into  aaxxmt.  recruit¬ 
ers  say. 

The  big  spender  image  of  financtal  ser¬ 
vices  also  lodes  less  certain  when  one 
looks  at  stock  options,  Gaines  says.  The 
options  tend  to  be  less  valuable  at  service 
companies  than  in  manubeturing  con¬ 
cerns,  where  they  can  be  worth  $100,000 
or  more  for  top^ying  IS  positions. 

Programmers  and  analysts  typically  do 
not  get  stock  options,  but  there  is  grow¬ 


ing  interest  in  paying  them  overtime  for 
extra  work,  Lemke  says.  ‘T  think  the 
trend  is  to  pay  rowe  stnight-tinie  over¬ 
time  rather  than  conq)  time,"  be  says. 
The  reason.’  Companies  bdi^  the  lure 
of  overtime  pay  provides  them  with  an 
edge  in  recruiting. 

Experience  in  hot  technical  areas  can 
also  to  pay  f<v  programmers  and  ana¬ 
lysts.  According  to  Steve  Joffe,  a  vice- 
president  at  recruiting  firm  Soc^  Ser¬ 
vices  Corp.  in  Parai^,  NJ..  the  hot 
areas  in  appbeatioos  dewlopment  today 
include  the  following: 

•  Mainframe,  on-line  database  systems, 
eq)edally  using  IBM’s  ^2. 

•  Midrange  systems  using 
IBM’s  RPG  lU  language  or 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
VAX/VMS  operating  system, 
partiailarly  with  fourth-gen- 
eratkn  languages  such  as 
SQL,  Oracle  and  Ii^es. 

•  Asrsonal  computer  systems  incorporat¬ 
ing  relatkmal  databa^  and  local-area 
netwmks,  as  well  as  Unix.  C  or  Windows. 

Experience  with  hot  technologies  can 
make  up  fm*  a  lack  of  business  acumen  or 
interpeisooal  sldDs  and  win  prognunmers 
a  healthy  raise.  Wonder  says.  He  says  he 
sees  the  need  for  RPG  programmers  fol¬ 
lowing  IBM's  introduction  of  ^  Applica¬ 
tion  Systero/400  minicoa^)mer  as  the 
biggest  efaan^  in  the  IS  job  market  in  tbe 
last  year. 

“Five  or  10  years  ago  people  almost 
looked  down  on  RPG  programmers,’*  be 
says.  “Now  they’re  some  of  the  most 
sou^t-after  peo^  around.’’ 
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Securities  blanket 

IS  chiefs  in  securities  get  top  dollar, 
beat  out  utilities  colleagues  $3,000 


AVERAGE  TOTAL  COMPENSATION  BY  INDUSTRY  (SALARIES  PLUS  BONUSES) 


CIO/VP/Director  of  IS 

$75,611 

IS  manager/Supervisor 

$58,843 

Government 

Wholesale/ 

Retail 

1  1 

1  Education 

Utilities 

Manufacturing 

..  . 

Praiectaiua^ 

Senior  systems  aeaiyst 
Systems  anlyst 

• _ t _ 

Seniar  programmer/ 


rrogrammer/Aoalyst 
Senior  programmer 
Programmer 


$33,054  $33,688  $35,750 

$33,682  $33,692  $35,679 

$26,874  $28,000  $28,745 


Technical  services 
oanager 

$55,799 

$57,955 

$59,359 

$65,367 

Senior  operating 
systons  pr^parumer 

.  $47,886 

$47,552 

$46,857 

$58,769 

Operating  s3rstetDS 
pcograminer 

$40,196 

1 

$38,000 

$39,680 

$45,233 

Data  center  or 
operations  manager 

$42,878 

$45,100 

$42,640 

1 

$47,740 

Data  center  shift 
supervisor  I 

$30,926 

$32,214 

$30,332 

$32,659 

‘A.- 

. 

$34,536  $33,649  $35,952  $34,840 

$34,688  $35,425  $33,267  $34,523 

$28,732  $26,829  $28,586  $28,531 

$55,625  $45,192  $56,414  $56,017 

$47,397  $42,672  $48,318  $48,310 

$38,517  $34,800  $41,900  $41,167 

$38,138  $40,379  $49,417  $42,827 

$29,089  $28,385  $33,973  $29,080 


Database  manager/ 
Admbustrator 

$50,938 

i 

$54,286 

$59,600 

$77,417 

$46,032 

$52,846 

$46,519 

$53,809 

$48,179 

$48,206 

Database  analyst 

$42,561 

$44,231 

$43,225 

$50,000 

$39,833 

$44,763 

$37,237 

$45,000 

$40,792 

$40,318 
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AVERAGE  SALARIES  AND  BONUSES 


SS9 


463 


S46 


757 


$62 


669 


S45 


748 


$63 


$43 


989 


672 


$68 


690 


$45 


$28 


944 


$29 


319 


$29,179 


$30,1 


$46 


372 


$35 


678 


$50 


$35 


803 


318 


$S0 


$36 


I3S 


268 


$48,634 


$39 


656 


$32 


$48 


290 


$31 


$49 


233 


488 


$31 


827 


$51 


088 


$33 


$53 


549 


$35,346 

$35,736 

$40,463 

$36,473 

$37,271 

Average  Average 

annual  additioDal  i 

salary  compensation 

Average  total 
compensation 

Average 
years  of  IS 
eiqierieDce 

BMANAMIMM 

HHHH 

CIO/VP/Director  of  IS 

$68,690  $8,581 

$75,611 

16.0 

IS  manager/Siyiervisor 

$55,236  $4,734 

$58,843 

^'^13.0 

Manager,  end-user 
computing 

$47,601 

$2,608 

$49,463 

Information  center  manager 

$45,179 

$2,650 

$47,100 

LAN  manager 

$39,970 

$1,999 

$41,177 

PC  ^legalist 

1 

$32,321 

$1,451 

$33,306 

Netwmk  manager 


$48,658 


$2,702  .  $50,493 


10.0 


TelecotnmunicatkHis 

manager 


$48,611 


$2,749  $50,578 


10.6 


Communications  »)edalist  $37,271 


$1,445  $38,231 


Systems  and  programming 
manager 


Systems  analyst 

Senior  ;vogrammer/Analyst 

Programmer/Analyst 

Senior  programmer 

Programmer 


Technical  stfvices  manager 


Senior  operating  systems 
programmer 


(iterating  s3rstems 
programmer 


Data  ceiKer  operations 
manager 


1 

wmmm 

Database  manager/ 
Administrate^' 

.  $49,384 

$2,193 

$50,938 

10.5 

Database  analyst 

$41,594 

$1,489 

$42,561 

8.0 

Nuts  and  bolts 


The  fourth  annual  OmpuUrworid  salary  survey  was  conducted  in  June  by  the 
Research  Services  unit  of  IDG  Gnununacations.  Inc.  The  survey  was  maiM  to 
9,000  IS  professionals  using  mailing  lists  from  three  sources:  the  Data  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Assodatkn,  the  ^iphed  Cooqiuter  Research  directocy  of  top 
B  executives  and  Com^terworUL  The  OmputerworU  portkn  of  the  listing 
consisted  of  companies  ranked  among  the  1989  ComTwtmnifitf  PrrM  ter  200  as 
wdl  as  try  executives  and  subscribers  sriio  are  managers  of  IS  organintinns.  The 
1,594  comjdeted  questionnaires  constituted  a  re^Mose  rate  of  18H. 
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HP  X-Tfenninals 


let  jpi  add  and  subtract 
at  the  same  time 


There  is  a  better  way 


Everyone  on  your  project  needs 
access  to  the  network.  But  there  aren’t 
enough  workstations.  Nor  is  there 
enough  money  in  your  budget  for  more. 
Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

The  HP  X-Tferminal  Series.  A  fiill 
family  of  X  Window  Terminals  that 
operate  within  any  UNIX’  environ 
ment  Yet  are  alw  very  compatible 
with  your  budget. 

HP  provides  the  most  flexible 
options  available.  For  instance, 
you  can  start  with  our  high 
performance  8-plane  color 
or  gray-scale  X-Thrminai 
Then  trade  up  to  an  HP 
workstation  or  next 
generation  HP 
X-Tferminals  with 
our  unique  upgrade 
pn^ram.*  Either  way, 
you’ve  made  a  secure 
investment  with  free¬ 
dom  to  grow. 

The  best  part,  however,  is  that 
everyone  who  needs  a  station 
can  now  have  one.  HP  X-Tferminals 
start  as  low  as 
.$299.5** 


So  if  you’d  like  to 
add  to  your  proj¬ 
ect  team-without 
subtracting  much 
from  your  budget 
-call  us  for  more 
information  at  1-800-7.52-0900,  Ext. 
1265. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


*Hiir..rrtum<  n«ii(»nliV7lMi  X  tt'rminal  whc-n  applied  to  uiiKradinKtitaiolorormonDt-hr'ime  Hi*  workstation.  ’T.S.iist  price  for  monochrome  HP  7(M)fX 
terminal  includimt  isr  leray  trf-ale  monil«»r  with  Hri4  x  7«8  resolution,  keylioard.  mousi-,  I  fm*Kal>yle  memory.  I  NIX  is  a  re«stereil  trademark  of  AT&T 
inrhel'NLA  arMlintdhercoamrN-s  <  IPPtiHewbtt-Pai-kard  Company  CPGfiW24 
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Desert  downsizing 

The  Arizona  Clearing  House  Association  bet  itsbusiness  that  PC  LANs 
could  replace  its  minicomputer,  and  it  won 


BY  ROGER  A.  PHILIPS 

WO  years  ago.  hiul  Finch 
Sc.  made  a  pn^wsal  that, 
in  the  invisible  and  cau¬ 
tious  world  of  bank  clear¬ 
inghouses.  seemed  both 
bold  and  risky.  Why  not, 
Finch  asked,  repl^  an 
aging  Stratus  Computer, 
Inc.  system  running  Co- 
bol  with  a  new  system 
based  oa  networked  peiscmal 
computers? 

-  On  the  surface,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
idea.  After  all,  hundreds  of  orga¬ 
nizations  were  shifting  from 
mainframes  and  minicomputers 
to  networked  PCs  in  b<^ 
boosting  performance  and  cut¬ 
ting  costs. 

What  differed  here  was  the 
risk.  The  Arizona  Clearing 
House  Assodatimi  (ACHA)  was 
prcqxising  to  downsize  its  high- 
volume.  round-the<lock  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  onto 
networked  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  PCs.  As  far  as  Fmch  — 
ACHA’s  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  —  knew,  few  if 
any  organizations  had  attempted 
su^  a  risky  move. 

The  inrice  oi  failure  would  be 
catastrc^phic:  ACHA  is  the  na¬ 
tion's  third  largest  privately 
owned  bank  clearinghouse. 
Serving  113  financial  institu¬ 
tions  its  Phoenix  headquar¬ 
ters,  ACHA  processes  more 
than  65  million  items  per  month. 
On  peak  days,  the  value  of  trans- 
actkxis  processed  can  reach 
$300  million.  A  break  in  service 
could  spell  disaster  for  virtually 
every  Arizona  resident.  Every¬ 
thing  from  direct  deposits  and 
social  security  checks  to  stan¬ 
dard  check-clearing  and  fund 
transfers  would  be  affected. 


Philips  is  geoertl  msosaer,  iotematioo- 
al.  for  VissoA.  a  PboenasctftwsrecaD- 
paiiy. 


Despite  the  possible  risks,  the 
benefits  would  also  be  great. 
Fmch  calculated  an  immediate 
$1.5  million  in  hardware  savings, 
and  laser-optical  write-ooce  read 
many  (W(^M)  drives  could  save 
thousands  in  microficbe  costs. 

The  idea  of  downazing  was  al¬ 
ready  building  momentum  at 
ACHA.  Two  years  earlier,  ap(di- 
cations  were  moved  fr^  an 
IBM  3090  mainframe  to  a  Stra¬ 
tus  minisupercomputer  running 
CoboL  But,  Fmch  says,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  converston,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  '.‘at  b^,  satisfrc- 
tory."  Furthermore,  throu^iput 
was  poor. 

ACHA  ran  two  main  apphca- 
tiixis.  The  first  was  an  online, 
real-time  authorization  system. 
In  effect,  the  system  says:  “This 
transfer  is  OK  to  do  now.”  The 
other  apidkatkxi  is  a  batch  sys¬ 
tem  supporting  operatkms  of 
automat^  clearing. 

ACHA  estimated  it  would 
cost  $500,000  to  redevdi^  the 
af^lication  software,  whether  or 
not  the  target  hardware  plat¬ 
form  was  a  mainframe  (x  a  PC. 
Because  erf  the  first-in  first-out 
nature  <rf  the  apfdicatioo,  no 
targe  sorts  would  be  reqirfred, 
and  transactions  could  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  real  time.  AO  these  ^- 
tors  favored  a  PC  network. 

Around  the  same  time,  local- 
area  networks  and  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  386-based  PCs  were 
drawing  attentno.  “The  386$ 
were  hot  on  the  street,”  Fmch 
recalls.  “So  we  started  irfaying 
with  capabilities,  to  see  what  it 
could  do  for  DP.  We  took  the  arc/ 
dearc  benchmark  and  said,  This 
thing  can  reaOy  crunch  data. 
What  if  we  had  a  bunch  of  these 
things?'  We  could  architect  the 
applications  into  a  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  modd  and  segment  it 
into  workstatioos.  ” 

Internal  business  functions  at 
ACHA  had  recently  installed  of- 


ing  PCs  and  LANs  chdied. 

PHdung  the  idea  to  the 
ACHA  board  of  directors  was 
pretty  simple.  Finch  says.  T  told 
them  they  could  ^leod  $2  million 
on  superminis  or  spend  half  a 
miUioo  on  an  experiment  ths* 
mi^t  work,  llie  board  was  pret¬ 
ty  astute.  They  went  for  it  ” 

Finch  and  a  key  devdoper 
started  by  defining  the 
structure  of  the  system.  A  week 


later,  the  developer  came  back 
and  handed  a  file  to  Finch  in  live 
mode.  Soon  after,  a  small  devei- 
opoient  team  was  formed.  Be¬ 
sides  an  ACHA  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  and  systems 
y»riaiisr,  the  informal  group  in¬ 
cluded  a  three-member  team 
from  Teknow,  a  Tempe,  Ariz.- 
based  consultancy,  one  of  whom 
was  Finch’s  son,  Hull  Jr. 

Woridng  as  a  team,  Finch  and 
the  others  rebuilt  the  process  to 
create  an  on-line  appheatian  that 


cause  there  are  few  software 
padoges  spedficaDy  written  for 
automated  dearinghouaea, 
ACHA  decided  to  write  its  own. 

But  diere  were  aeveral  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved:  Large  data 
stores  wcMdd  be  necessary,  fiu*. 
beyond  those  available  with  oon-' 
ventional  file  servers.  Uninter¬ 
rupted  service,  a  flexible  growth 
p^  and  a  higfi  level  of  system 
security  were  also  esaerkiaL 


Find),  an  industrial  enpneer 
with  30  years  of  computer  eiq>e- 
rieoce.  says  be  bebe^  strong 
that  software  prototyping  was 
the  way  to  go.  He  reasoned: 
“That's  how  they  make  air¬ 
planes  and  cars.  W^  can’t  we  do 
that  for  software' 

The  group  produced  several 
improved  prototjrpes  —  ver- 
siooa  dubbed  wood  man,  tin  man 
and  stone  man.  When  things 
looked  in  pretty  good  shape,  tad 
testing,  chan^  management 
and  change  control  had  been 


fice  LANs.  The  idea  of  combm-  could  be  dialed  in  to  PCs.  Be- 


•  $1.5  million  hordworo  sovlng* 

•  Chocks  for  all  of  Arizona  at  stoko 
-  1  million  tronsoctlons  por  hour 
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afmwylfeAed,  devctopm  potished  the 
system  off. 

b  October  1989.  the  system  was 
ready.  ACHA  decided  that  a  ‘ibsb  con- 
vcrsMo”  to  aO  95  system  usos  was  the 
way  to  ga  "It  was  the  ckanest  coover- 
sk»<rfiny]ife.'’Fbcfasays.  » 

The  plan  of  re-engbeeriog  the  soft* 
ware  to  mamframes  if  the  LAN  ardutec- 
tire  didn't  work  out  proved  unnecessary. 

PC  prvoffnl  peocwas 

The  LAN  approach  is  esspntiaBy  a  parallel 
ardntecture  with  each  PC  asynchronous¬ 
ly  proceastttg  transactions  vdiOe  sharing 
datdaae  access  throobi  Qe  servers.  The 
architecture  is  an  Arcnet  topobgy-based 
LAN  with  identical  tatd  386  machiDes  at 
eachnode. 


Btrieve,  from  Novd,  be.  in  Provo. 
Utah,  was  selected  as  the  file  manager  be¬ 
cause,  Finch  says,  a  Btrieve  model  run¬ 
ning  on  a  386  was  bster  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  method  00  an  IBM  3090.  Storage 
Technology  Corp.'s  2.2G‘byte  disks  pro¬ 
vided  the  mirTO^  on-hne  direct-access 
storage  device  required.  The  system  ar¬ 
chived  through  laser-disk  WO^  tech- 
Dok^.  A  six-secood  response  time  from 
archive  was  reached  using  a  custom-de- 
vdoped  interface,  and  the  WC^IM  tech¬ 
nology  made  unautborixed  alteratioos  of 
the  archived  database  difficult. 

ACHA  chose  Quarterdeck  Office  Sys¬ 
tems'  Desqview  for  conununicatioiis  be¬ 
tween  itsdf  and  member  institutioas. 
Seven  ports  run  at  a  9.6K  bit/sec.  rate, 
but  data  is  compressed  at  a  4-10-1  ratio. 


offering  an  effective  rate  of  44K  bytes. 
The  compression  algorithm  encrypts  us¬ 
ing  a  tamper-resistant  rotating  key. 

(brt  protection  is  provided  a  prod¬ 
uct  caOed  Defender  from  Digital  Path¬ 
ways,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  De¬ 
fender  requires  the  calling  institution  to 
properly  respond  to  a  coded  signal  using  a 
handheld  10-key  decrypter  bdeue  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  system.  All  lines  are  pub- 
hdy  switched  dial-up  types. 

Each  port  is  mana^  by  a  dedicated 
386.  Fmdi’s  rule  of  thumb  is  to  add  a  port 
if  all  ports  are  ever  busy  for  15  minutes. 
Snee  most  of  the  i^^bcatkm  processing  is 
also  performed  by  the  port  manager,  s;^- 
tern  capacity  can  be  added  along  with 
ports.  The  flexibility  the  architecture  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  additional 


Anyone  who  says  they  can  int^rate 
SNA,TCP/IP  and  OSI  must  be  from  Jupiter. 


Ask  most  communications  companies  about 
their  capabilities  and  they’ll  tell  you  the  sky's  the 
limit.  Just  don't  ask  them  to  interconnea  TCP/IP. 
SNA  and  OSI 

At  Jupiter  lechnolugy,  we  understand  that  new 
networks  must  work  with  established  networks  and 
that  inte^atkin  must  be  sgiooch  and  iraasporent 
limxjr  users. 

•  Needk?«  to  say.  it  takes  more  than  lip  service 
to  integrate  muhiple  ne^txks  lor  Bt)eing,  General 
Elearic.  N.ASA  arxl  tjiheis.  k  takes  the  backif^  of  a 


13  billion  company  with  the  proven  expertise  that 
onfyjupiter'fechnologycan  provide. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  JufMter  Call  l-8fX)-525-i790 
and  ask  fix  Literature  Packet  #JT01 . 

Because  inierconnectivity  is  no  place  to  have 
your  communications  supplier  explore  the  outer 
limits  of  their  capabilities. 

I  JUPITER 

TECHNOLOGY 

AN  ISTKL  COMPANY 


ports,  together  with  their  386s,  can  be 
added  overnight  if  necessary. 

Fbdi  says  that  since  1^  faD  the  No¬ 
vell ,  be.  LAN  has  proven  tnbe  extremdy 
reliable;  there  has  been  no  downtime.  Re- 
liat^ty  is  helped  by  meticulous  t^eration- 
al  conditions:  a  rai^  floor  and  an  air-coo- 
dititmed  conputer  nxmi  with  no  PCs 
turned  off  —  ever.  Finch  also  plans  a  roll¬ 
ing  rei^acement  program  for  all  PCs  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-year  period. 

b  any  event,  Finch  says,  the  LAN  of¬ 
fers  a  robust  envxnnment.  A  node  may 
fail,  but  that  doesn't  affect  other  nodes, 
and  the  foiling  node  can  be  readily  re- 
iriaced.  File  servers  are  duplexed  with  ca¬ 
bles  to  provide  redundancy.  The  open- 
tor's  console  is  also  an  exact  duplicate  of  a 
file  server.  The  two  can  be  swapped  for 
additional  backup  capability.  Op^tiooal 
tests  have  shown  that  such  a  swap  can  be 
accofnfdished  in  less  than  six  months. 

To  further  ensure  uptime,  ACHA  has 
added  a  $15,000  iminterruptible  power 
supply  (UTS)  that  can  sun>ly  90  amps  for 


FINCH’S  RULE  of 

thumb  is  to  add  a  port  if 
all  ports  are  ever  busy 
for  15  minutes. 


two  hours  from  batteries.  This  is  super¬ 
fluous,  boweveTi  because  the  entire  con¬ 
figuration  draws  only  20  amps.  With  this 
setiqi.  a  backup  generatix  is  unnecessary, 
because  the  UPS  wiU  permit  at  least  ei^t 
hours  of  <q>eratioo  in  the  event  of  a  c(«n- 
plete  power  foihire. 

Restait/recovery  is  possiUe  from  any 
previous  time  using  the  laser  disk  archive. 
This  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  help 
member  institutions  that  may  have  lost  a 
source  file. 

Fmdi  says  the  PC  LAN  approach  has 
been  exceOent  Throu^iput,  rdiaNlity 
and  security  have  exceeded  all  targets. 
Networked  PC  costs  were  $155,000 
—  compared  with  $1.5  milbon  to  $2  mil- 
bon  for  superminis  or  mainframes, 

ACHA  met  its  software  devmtvment 
estimate  of  $500,000  unng  C  and  "lots  of 
todls."  Rep^  ivocessing  was  written  in 
Cobol  and  transaction  functions  in  C, 
Fbch  explains.  AD  tokL  the  project  pro¬ 
duced  ISO.OOObnesofcodeandtocdcbe- 
tween  five  and  six  man-years  over  an  18- 
mooth  development  cycle. 

The  new  rc  LAN  system  can  process 
between  650,000  and  1  milbon  transac¬ 
tions  per  boor,  according  to  ACHA.  b 
foct,  Finch  says,  the  PCs  handle  more  vd- 
ume  than  any  mainframe  rould. 

Another  big  payoff  came  from  storage 
savings.  By  archiving  to  a  WORM  system 
instettl  of  microficbe.  ACHA  ebminated 
some  $4,000  to  $5,000  in  storage  and 
maintenance  costs.  “Now,  we  can  put  15 
days  of  transfer  histoiy  onto  a  disk  for 
$125,"  Fmch  says.  Users  can  also  access 
historical  transaction  records  cm-Une, 
which  was  not  possible  with  nncrofiche. 

Another  bonus:  The  autmnated  dear- 
in^xnise  software  worked  so  well,  Fmch 
says,  that  ACHA  sold  it  to  Teknow.  The 
Aha^  firm  is  gunning  for  the  other  two 
Gobath  vendos  in  the  industry:  Visa 
U.S  A.  be.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  both  of  which  seD  their  own  systems. 

ACHA  is  looking  into  using  bid  1486- 
based  PCs  on  ibal  servers.  "But  for  now. 
we’ve  got  menre  power  than  we  can  use," 
Finch  says.* 
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HatfwijtoibiDiw 

It  it  appening  more  than 
Heljr  that  Novdt,  Inc.  win 
retch  the  haV-hil&ai-dallar 
mark  in  menue  tint  year. 
The  Pravo,  Utah-baaed 
net  wndnng  company  an- 
noimced  U  we^  that  ita 
thinkquarter  net  mcome  had 
jumped  122M  bom  bat 
year'a  compaiable  period. 
NoreO  alao  atated  that  net 
inoome  hit  $28.1  mdlioo,  up 
bom  $1 1.8  millioo  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1989.  Net 
revenue  for  the  period  waa 
$131.1  miffioo,  compared 
with  $101.8  milSon  bat 
year,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny. 


SBMtiiSalng 

TheAmericanElectron- 
ica  Aaaociation  (AEA)vot- 
ed  Vbahingtao  St^  Sea. 
Jerry  Sah^  its  1990  "High 
Tech  Legbbtor  of  the 
Year"  IM  month.  The  award 
b  presented  eadi  year  to 
recognbe  state-level  legbb- 
tive  orta  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  growth 
a^  expanaioo  of  the  dec- 
tronics  industry.  Saling’s 

catioo  —  an  issue  that  has 
been  particularly  targeted 
bytheAEA  —  capped  him 
tte  group's  top  hanors  the 
time  around,  according  to  the 
asaoebtion. 


Software  tries  out  for  leasing  role 

Despite  criticism,  small  group  of companies  sees  star  potential  in  software  teasing 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTGN 
cvnwp 


Wbeo  ^  Boifce,  daef  6- 
oaDciil  officer  St  GeoenI 
logittici  Intematiaoal, 
Idc.,  receotl^  set  out  to 
tioe^  s  Inc.  di- 

tabeie  ounagemeat  sjntcm,  he  6- 
ttSDced  the  detl  throi^  Menchtn 
Software  Funding,  a  software  leasing 
aMgany  and  dhruioo  of  Meridian 
Leasing  Corik. 

He  worked  out  a  moatfaly  paynaent 
plan,  which  be  said  is  like  ‘leasing  a 
car.”  To  Joe  Burke,  it  was  the  axwt 
sensible  way  to  make  a  maior  software 
commitinent  and  not  get  kffled  by  the 
upfront  costs. 

"They  were  really  BeiMe  and  cus* 
tooHnade  the  padcage  to  fit  our  needs 
as  frr  as  financing  was  coocemed,'* 
Buike  said  of  Mcrkfian.  "You  rea^ 
can't  do  that  with  a  bank. " 

These  days,  a  anall  group  of  compa¬ 
nies  is  hoping  there  are  a  bt  of  Joe 
Burkes  in  the  infonnation  systems 
world.  Together,  these  firms  onke 
the  emerging  software  leasing  market, 
a  niefae  BtiU  too  young  to  caD  a  success 
or  faflure.  Some  observers  suggest  tlBB 
could  be  the  next  gold  mioe  in  the  leas¬ 
ing  market  Others  say  that  it  win  nev¬ 
er  amount  to  nuch  because  ffiere  is  too 
big  a  downside. 

One  thing  is  sure:  Software  leaamg 
has  caught  the  attenCkn  of  the  leaamg 
industry.  Ihe  Compiitfr  Dealers  and 
Lesaora  Assodatiao  (QXA)  pim  its 
first  wockabop  on  software  leasmg  at 
Its  tqKoming  meetmg  in  October. 

"There  is  great  intrigue  on  behalf  of 
the  core  body  of  CDUL  meobera  to 
know  more,"  said  Ken  Boukfin, 
CDLA's  president.  "The  bssic  positiQii 
is  that  we  have  an  obhgatioo  to  intro- 


dnoe  00  memberahip  to  new  markets.  ,be  Isery  d  it  and  tome  nhsrrvrfi 
ThisaaesseiaBtobethat'*  ^pooh-pooh  it  as  too  highdafi  sod  too 

Software  leadag  ia  actually  not  j  taw  ■profit 
hnuid  nrw  A  coiite  of  low-profile  Sknply  put  auftware  leaamg  p^ 
rowpaniri  ~  Software  Lesai^  FI-  videauaerawiffiaveliadefiirfiBanciag 
narioe  Group  in  Sacrwieato,CaRt.,  and  aoftware  dBoagh  a  third  party,  ouch 
Software  Leoing  Corp.  in  Beverly  as  they  do  hudwue.  But  for  tte  les- 
IfiBs,CaiiC..  for  ioatance*- have  been  aan,aaftwareandfaardwareBehard- 
maktag  a  go  of  it  for  a  few  years,  bad-  lytheaame. 
rfittan,  same  of  the  tagger  kaang  coo-  The  biggest  barrier  to  software 

ceraa,  such  as  IBM  Credit  Corp.  and  tammgiatheiaaiieofaQftwareowDer- 
Comdboo,  have  offered  leases  oo  aoft-  ship.  Large-acale  uaera  generaly  b- 

To  biw  or  not  to  bay 

&9lwsw  km  pmwuK,  ssffr  admcartB  say:  wMtar  fte  mwStf  adff  tf 

wStarfmKim  ihigii*rr 


•  Holds  no  red 
downdde  for  users 


ware  in  select  cases,  partiadirty  when 
it  is  part  of  a  big  hardware  ded.  obaerv- 
era  say. 

W^isnewistbeainoiBtQfattcn- 
tioo  softwse  lesdng  has  been  gett^ 
tatdy.'naaoomesinpaitbecnaeofin’ 
creaaing  software  costs.  With  software 
accouatmg  for  a  bigger  chunk  of  the  IS 
budget  managera  me  now  more  than 
ever  taokmg  to  altemative  waya  to  fi¬ 
nance  it 

In  addkinn.  one  of  the  bigggeat 
boosts  to  aoftwOT  leasing  came  sritha 
the  last  yenr  when  Merkhan,  a  mato 
hiidware  tasaor,  aoqured  privat^ 
held  Software  Ftsafing  and  then  set 
out  to  promote  the  buuoeaa. 

Even  so.  many  IS  managers  are  stdl 
untaaaBar  enou^  with  the  concept  to 


•  Aafaigmos  owwenh 
uudeihknprodnctp 
^  the  rim  md  pares  do 


the  rim  md  psres  down  die 
prafils  for  leisofs 

•  Extent  of  red  umr  need 
not  yet  known 


cense  software;  they  don't  buy  it  oot- 
r^bt  Schcaltad  "software  lesears," 
therefore,  are  actuaSy  finanrial  mid- 
eifamiL  The  origmd  vendors  remmi 
the  owners  of  the  software  in  question. 

Thii  mdoea  software  leadng  ridner 
and  ftfly  not  m  profitable  m  hardware 
leaaiDg,  aome  obaenrefs  say.  In  dnrt 
the  leaaar  needs  U>  rdy  too  much  on  a 
particular  efieat  in  a  softwse  detL  He 
counts  on  that  rostnmrr  not  ts  back 
out  of  the  contract  and  dao  to  renew  it 
once  the  term  is  ep.  In  coatxaat.  hard¬ 
ware  kaaors  can  remarket  eqiapmert 
many  times  over.  It  refoces  thto  de¬ 
pendency  on  indmdud  efiencs  and  al¬ 
lows  thm  to  make  more  money  on  a 
angle  item. 

ContintudonpagteS 
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The  best  financial,  distribution  and  human  resource  software  for  the  Digital™  VAX*  system. 
Call  Ross  Systems  today  for  more  information:  404/257-9198,  Ebrt.  190 
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An  idea  that  wouldn’t  go  away 


About  10  years  ago,  Howard  Smith  was 
working  at  Management  Sdeoce 
America  Carp.  (MSA),  and  the  con¬ 
cept  (rf  software  leasi^  popped  into 
his  bead.  Smith  has  since  joined  the 
ranks  d  computer  industry  entrepreneurs,  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  shake  the  idea  of  soft¬ 
ware  leasing. 

He  tried  to  make  software  leasing  work  at 
M^,  but  it  was  operated  ndy  on  a  limited  ba¬ 
sis.  *‘I  tlwik  Ho«^  got  the  idea  before  its 
time.”  said  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  CEO 
John  Imlay,  who  was  then  president  of  MSA. 
MSA  has  since  been  acquired  by  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  and  has  merged  into  D&6  Software.  To¬ 
day,  Smith  runs  Software  Leasing  C^orp.  in  Bev¬ 
erly  HSls.  and  i^iile  it  isn't  a  booming  business, 
So^  said  he’s  doing  fine. 

”1  see  this  as  a  niche,”  Smith  said.  ”We 
aren't  making  a  lot  of  money,  but  some  people 
find  software  leasing  a  more  desirable  alterna¬ 
tive." 

Recently,  Smith  made  a  deal  with  Price  ^- 
terbouse  tlut  allows  his  company  to  provide 


leasing  services  to  the  accounting  firm's  clients. 
So^  has  buih  up  a  client  base  of  about  30  since 
starting  Software  Leasing  3Vk  years  ago. 

"For  the  first  three  years,  it  was  like  when  I 
was  first  at  MSA.  and  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  people  to  buy  software  rather 
than  write  it  themselves,”  Smith  said,  "Now,  b 
the  last  six  or  eight  moc^,  the  software  com¬ 
panies  are  starting  to  get  interested  b  this.” 

Between  leaving  MSA  and  starting  Software 
Leasing,  Smith  took  a  breather  from  the  com¬ 
puter  industry,  but  the  software  leasbg  concept 
stayed  with  Um.  'i  always  tbou^t  it  was  an  b- 
trigubg  concept,”  be  said. 

In  1986.  as  be  was  starting  up  his  own  cmn* 
pany.  Smith  ca^  on  Imlay  again.  “John  said,  1 
think  this  is  something  that  can  happen,  but  it’s 
not  quite  the  time,'  ”  Smitfa  said. 

“John  was  righC'  Smith  admitted.  “It  has 
taken  about  three  years  not  only  to  educate  the 
software  companies  but  also  to  ^ucate  the  buy¬ 
ers.  They've  never  had  this  altemative  present¬ 
ed  to  them  before.” 

ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


Leasing 

FROMMGEfiS 

Tins  risk  is  the  reason  Com¬ 
disco  wiO  not  pursue  software 
leasing  as  a  spndfic  Ibe  of  busi- 
oess,  said  Robert  Bardagy.  a 
viceiweaident  of  the  firm.  Bar¬ 
dagy  said  Camcfisco  wifl  contbue 
its  poGcy  of  leasbg  software  b 
certam  cases  but  wfll  not  dedi¬ 
cate  a  stafi  or  divisicin  to  it 

“We  stiD  haven’t  seen  people 
lining  up  at*  the  door  for  this,” 
Bartbgy  said.  “If  I  lease  soft¬ 
ware  to  a  company,  the  software 
can't  be  moved.  If  I  get  it  back,  I 
can't  moveit  to  aoMher  site.  Un¬ 
less  you  can  do  this,  I  don’t  see  it 
asb^busbess.” 

There  are  many  software' 
leasbg  proponents  w1m>  expect  K 
to  become  a  ^anbg  star  b  the 
teasing  industry.  John  Imlay. 
chief  executive  officer  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Software,  said  be  ex¬ 
pects  software  leasing  to  take  ofi 
soon.  (&  company  works  wHb 
three  software  lessors,  referring 
potential  costomers  to  them  to 
arrange  finance  deals. 

“It’s  just  coining  to  the  fore¬ 
front.”  Imlay  said.  “You  used  to 
sefl  just  payroll  Now  you  seO 
payroll  btegrated  with  other 
software,  and  these  packages 
area  tidy  sum.” 

'The  hi^iest  profile  software 


lessor  is  Meridian's  Software 
Funding  divisiao.  Dave  Smoot, 
who  beaded  the  company  before 
Merkkan  acquired  it  and  remains 
b  charge,  dismisaed  criticism. 

Smoot  acknonriedged  the  risk 
but  suggested  some  ways  to 
work  around  it  First,  he  said, 
work  only  with  reputable  cus¬ 
tomers.  Second,  deal  only  b  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  likely  stay  at  a  cus- 
tomer's  site  for  years.  Meridian 
leases  databases,  software  engi- 
neerbg  tools  and  btegrated  ap- 
pbcatioo  packages  because  tb^ 
take  a  long  time  to  install  and  of¬ 
ten  become  p^  of  a  company's 
core  bfonnatkn  systems. 

“b  there  a  ri^  to  software 
leasing.’  Yes,”  Smoot  said.  “We 
could  be  left  boktbg  the  bag. 
Would  I  do  this  for  word  process¬ 
ing?  Probably  not  Thatcouldget 
thrown  out  every  yev.  But  a  da¬ 
tabase  package  thk  bchides  de- 
velopin^  languages  —  the  cus¬ 
tomer  probably  builds  products 
around  that-  What's  the  dtance 
of  them  giving  it  up  b  three 
year^’” 

Gartner  (koup,  loc.,  a  mar- 
\ux  research  firm  b  Stamford, 
Conn.,  said  it  suqKcts  that  few 
other  high-profile  players  will 
enter  bto  software  leasbg. 
which  wiD  remab  a  mbor  mar¬ 
ket  unless  rides  of  software  own¬ 
ership  change. 

“Meridian  has  been  success¬ 


ful  because  it's  an  offshoot  of 
their  hardware  leasbg  busi¬ 
ness.”  said  Barbara  Sannenid, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group.  “I 
remab  suspect  that  companies 
(Mily  doing  this  have  a  boombg 
buriness  at  this  time.” 


Yet  Ned  Livomese,  a  Wash- 
bgtOD,  D.C.-based  att^ney  who 
specializes  b  the  leasbg  busi¬ 
ness,  said,  “I  personally  think 
it’sgobg  to  take  off.” 

While  acknowledging  the 
risks  associated  with  software 


leasbg.  be  also  suggested  that 
there  is  no  real  downside  for  the 
user.  Eventually,  he  said,  it  could 
be  users  who  end  up  driving  the 
market.  “From  th^  perspec¬ 
tive,  I  would  think  they  should  ^ 
feel  comfortable  dobg  t^.” 


D. 

I 


NTRODUCING  THE  FO 


Now  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  computers  is  a  straight  line— to 
the  new  FOCNET  Connect  Series. 

It  offers  all  the  connections 
you  need  for  complete  data  sharing 
between  mainframe,  mini  and  person¬ 
al  computers  in  your  enterprise  network.  No 


matter  what  it  is— from  a  LAN  to  a  WAN. 

FOCNET  means  fast  access  to 
distributed  data.  It’s  the  only  connectiv¬ 
ity  solution  that  gives  you  complete  data 
access  between  network  nodes.  For 
any  file  type  or  operating  system  in  use. 
Relational,  non-relational,  preexisting  or  new. 


FOCUS  for  IDOS  *  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/BOOO  •  ATST  •  IBtVl  tv/lainframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  AE 
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COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Reading 
their  flips 

By  now,  every¬ 
one  knows  that 
George  Bush,  a 
good  two  ye^ 
after  issuing  a 
FbD3ranna 
"promise”  not 
to  raise  taxes,  just  recently  came 
to  realize  that  the  country  has 
been  fodng  a  deficit  that  almost 
defies  quantification. 

But  let’s  give  President 
Bush  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Af- 
ta  all.  when  pressed  on  taxes, 
what  did  be  actually  say?  “Read 
my  lips.”  We  all  know  how  hard 
it  can  be  to  read  a  bunch  oi 
mouthed  words  firom  across  a 
crowded  room. 

Heck,  be  could  have  said  just 
about  anything.  Maybe  we  beard 
what  we  wanted  to  bear.  As  the 
town  gadfly  once  told  me,  “You 
should  quote  what  I  mean,  not 
what  I  say.”  Ub-huh. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  might 
be  a  good  time  to  take  a  look 
back  at  some  computer  indus¬ 


try  fUpfiops.  It’s  possible  some  of 
us  missed  the  real  message  the 
first  time  (or  two)  around: 

•  Apple.  Two-and-a-half  years 
ago,  the  increasingly  suspen- 
dered  Pepsi  generation  created 
Claris  as  an  independent  soft¬ 
ware  division.  Apfde  promised 
anxious  third-party  developers 
that  it  would  spin  Claris  off  in  a 
year. 

Last  month.  Apple  reneged, 
noting  that  software  has  become 
important,  (ke.  we  always 
thought  it  was.  Just  ask  Micro-, 
soft,  which  owns  the  Macintosh 
applications  market,  as  well  as 
what  many  see  as  Apple’s 
gest  threat,  Windows  3.0. 

•  Ashton-Tate.  Last  October, 
then-Chairman  Ed  Esber  said 
that  he  would  be  personally  re¬ 
sponsive  for  getting  the  ex¬ 
tremely  late  Dbase  IV  1.1  out 
the  door.  Esber  was  relieved  of 
that  weight  April  30,  after  he 
resigned  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Release  1.1 
shipped  in  early  August. 

•  Novell.  Nov^  announced . . . 
actually,  whenever  Novell  an¬ 
nounces  anything,  it  pays  to 
check  your  memory  banks — 
first  to  make  sure  the  product 
isn’t  being  reannounc^.  and 
second,  to  see  what  the  initial 
ship  date  target  was.  For  exam¬ 
ine,  Netware  386  went  from  a 
one-time  ship  to  a  two-phased 


delivery  (3.1)  to  a  threei^ias^ 
delivery  (3.2).  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  3.4,  (X  would  that  be  4.0? 

•  Banyan  Sy^ems.  Banyan  is 
given  to  making  pronounce¬ 
ments  about  what  wQT happen, 
say,  six  months  down  the  road 
—  it  could  be  an  initial  public 
offering,  several  agreemoits 
with  other  industry  payers  or 
users  or.  perhaps,  support  for 
Netware.  TyincaHy,  six  months 
come  and  go  without  anything 
happening.  Obviously,  the  de¬ 
veloper  of  Vines  clos^  no  deal 
before  its  time  —  and  often  not 


EY.GUYS, 
you’re  either 
L  open  or  you 


eveithen. 

•  3Cam.  (Chairman  BQl  Krause 
delicts  in  talking  about  bow 
open  he  is  with  the  press.  Then 
again,  according  to  Mr.  Bill,  an 
internal  document  regarding  a 
would-be  merger  with  Echelon 
doesn’t  exist,  wdnch  is  rather 
odd.  since  I'm  looking  at  it  as  I 
write  this.  Maybe  I  need  new 
glasses;  CRTscan  be  bard  on  the 
eyes. 

•  Microsoft.  The  year  of  OS/2 


has  shifted  from  1990  to  1993- 
1994.  But  you  don’t  have  the 
money  in  your  budget  anyway. 
Don't  forget  memory  —  first 
it’s  an  issue,  and  then  it  isn't  Us¬ 
ers  like  to  note  that  when  you 
start  talking  several  bundi^  or 
thousand  that  need  memo¬ 
ry  upgrades,  no  matter  how 
cbe^  the  bytes,  it  all  adds  up. 

•  Lotus.  The  ^neadsheet  mak¬ 
er  succeeded  in  making  its  inter¬ 
face  an  industry  standard  and 
then  pronqytly  sued  people  for 
copying  it  Lotus  is  now  trying 
to  push  an  OS/2  interface  as  a 
standard  interface.  This  time 
around,  developers  should  ex¬ 
tract  an  agreement  not  to  sue. 

•  DEC.  Hm's  a  goodie.  Those 
wacky  engineers  at  DEC  plan  to 
work  on  an  open,  phig-an^ptay 
network  architectme  that  dehb- 
eratdy  excludes  support  for 
Sun  Microsystems  products. 
Hey.  guys,  you’re  either  open 
<s  you  aren’t 

•  Texas  Instruments.  Were  it 
not  for  IR)ase  IV 1. 1 .  TI  could  lay 
daim  to  having  the  most  mobile 
delivery  date  in  the  industry. 
How  many  times  has  TI  re¬ 
scheduled  or  re-estimated  deliv¬ 
ery  of  its  4^16M  btt^^  to¬ 
ken-ring  chip  set’ Five  times, 
maybe?  Will  it  ever  shif^ 

Keefe  is  ComputermrU’s  senior  edi- 
tor,  PCs  and  mckttabOBS. 
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TIm  E-mail  of  the 
species  is  deadlier 
the  mail 

A  recent  report  from  Cam- 
Ividge,  Ma^-based  market 
research  firm  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  said  that 
dectronic  mail  has  not  been 
the  boon  it  was  cradeed  up  to 
be.  Based  on  interviews  with 
50  Fortune  1 .000  companies, 
voice  mail  and  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  are  outstripping  the 
once-popular  on-line  com- 
municatioa  system.  “Large 
(XMnpanies  have  been  duped 
into  buying  many  incompati¬ 
ble  E-niail  systems  on  their 
[local-area  netwtwks],"  said 
Forrester  network  strategy 
service  director  Mary  Mo- 
dahl.  "They  end  up  with  a 
mish-mash  that  doesn't  even 
provide  basic  communica¬ 
tions  between  their  users.” 
Unless  they  are  able  to  com¬ 
mit  to  a  single  E-mail  vendor. 
Modahl  concluded  that 
"companies  are  better  off  just 
using  the  t^pbone.” 


NET  CONNECT  SERIES. 


TO  MOVE  INFORMATION  ALONG  THESE  UNES. 


And,  when  FOCNET  is  combined  with 
FOCUS,  the  world’s  most  widely  used  4GL,  you 
get  interoperability  and  true  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  between  PCs,  LANs  and  mainframes. 
You  can  downsize  applications  to  less  expen¬ 
sive  machines  and  use  your  processing  power 
more  efficiently— all  the  while  preserving  your 


investment  in  existing  data.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-212-736-4433,  ext.  3700  or  write  Information 
Builders,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  If  your 
job  is  getting  data  from  here  to  there,  you’ll  find 

FOCNET  a  rF^Cnf*!  16 

very  moving  HD||  J 

5tQiy  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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Zemfli  awarded  govemnent  grant  fw  HDTV 


lari  reaaan^  mmorn'*  Ze- 


ptaya  at  1  nuOien  units  ttaia 
year. 

According  to  analysts, 
hamstr,  tko  award  said  as 
aaadi  about  DAKFA  as  it  did 
about  Zrnilb.  "DARFA's  tiy- 
int  to  keep  a  itdc  bit  of  pr» 
file  in  Ibis  busnieis,"  said 
Me  Cripps.  puHiibir  of 
••HDTV  Newsletter'^  in  Rwt- 

iand,Ose, 

Crippo  noted  that  tbe  disnwssai  of 


opi^lessoaadyBM^cbwiiwnelhods  and  dnelapBent  in  das  area  and  fcr  its  ni/i>newsiener  mron- 

|arZeitt'sftriteaiinwaaakhi^uaaala>  HDTVlmBiiawaasystaa  iand,Cbtt, 

tni  i»nlnsi.ZaBlkitf  itevectalhe  ftarbuM  oaliri  Ngb  definition  dis-  Cripps  noted  that  tbe  disnassai  of 
iwariMbemtlnaBB.  pia^  "owe  of  the  nest  big  higb^ecbnol-  DAKFA's  iongtiine  diKctor  Craig  L 

•me  DMIFA - —  reef-  ogybattlecrnunris"  between  tbe  0,Sl  and  FWdsthis  year  [CW,  April  30]  bad  caused 

firiHoiwbefieflbat  we  iBse  read,  world-  nrber  omtriea.  Zenilh  eatsaated  tbe  some  to  wonder  if  tbe  agency  would  back 
laaifc^^difsdliiMcfindsjlffknnlsc  worldwide  aoiket  for  hi^-defiailion  dis-  away  bRsa  some  funding  proiects. 


Reportedly,  Fields’  ciitici  charged 
that  Ida  agency’s  funding  policies  bor¬ 
dered  on  aeltitw  U-S.  indualsial  policy. 

One  maSon  dolata,  Cripps  continued,  wil 

firrtber  Zenitb’s  research,  "but  it  won't 
ga  far  with  baulwite." 

la  adifition  to  Zenitfa,  DARFA  picked 
five  othar  fowpanifs  far  fiaiding  of  saili- 
tary  appbeatioos  far  faitfrdefiaitaon  dia- 
pl^  Nnrden  SyMaias,1ec.  in  NaraSk, 
CoruL;  MRS  Tedaildogy,  Inc,  in  Chebaa- 
ford,  bias.;  Ovonic  hnsgiag  Systems, 
he.  is  Ikoy,  bGch.;  kGaodectionics  aad 
Computer  Technology  Cotp^  in  Auatm. 
Texas:  and  Tddronix,  Inc  in  Beaverton, 
Ore. 

DARFA  already  has  contracts  with 
seven  other  vendors  to  conduct  display 
researefa. 
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Rtwdtjw  spell  idid? 

For  many  of  the  OBtomers  stranded 
mid-Atlaatic  Coapriter  Syatew' 
unexpected  caOaiiae  this  past  spring, 
the  answer  may  be  I-B-ML  Atlantic's 
adnnnistratars  recently  named  IBM 
UK  tbe  ''preferred  mtennediaty’'  for 
deahng  with  lessors  and  lessees  of 
the  hOn  computer  leasing  firm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  in  the  British  fi¬ 
nancial  press.  Terms  of  tbe  contract 
were  not  released. 


Lots  of  products  promise  you  the  world.  But  DCAjs  new  IRMALAN™  products 


deliver  it  Now  there  are  no  trade-offis  when  you  buy  products  that 


provide  3270  terminal  emulation  to  the  PCs  on  your  LAN. 


USING  ONLY  29K,  IRMALAN  MAKES  YOUR 
MEMORY  PROBLEMS  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST 


How?  With  RamXpanderr  DCAs  etTiciem  new 
memory  manager  that  breaks  the  640K  barrier. 
RamXpander  swaps  the  emulator  to  either  hard  disk 
or  network  drive,  so  you  no  longer  have  to  buy  addition- 


INal,  Britautt 

The  suD  set  last  wedi  00  the  foitish 
»Wtm«i>rhaitiral  eitghangg.  This 
move  marked  the  end  of  oU-style 
UK  tetecoinoiinucatioos  and  ushered 
in  what  Britiah  Trtccom  daimed  is' 
tbe  first  wboOjr  digital  long-distance 
tetecommunkatioiis  netw^  to  be 
created  by  a  major  country.  Tbe  net- 
woih  is  part  of  a  Britisb  Tdecom  in- 
vestuieut  program  estsnated  at  up¬ 
wards  of  ^.9  biDion  anoi^y. . 


Infonutiw,  g^  B^JIeBpliis 

France  CaUen  et  Rai|iri>,  a  subsid- 
iary  of  France  Telecom,  acquired  a 
majority  stake  last  naontb  in  Mem- 
pfab-faa^  network  and  services  man¬ 
agement  vendor  Cyclis  Conmnim- 
cntkMia  Corp.  The  deal  marks  the 
French  coramunkations  company’s 
first  maiority  positioD  m  a  U.S.-faased 
firm. 


OMGgonggtmg 

U.S.-based  Object  Management 
Crnup  (OMG),  a  vendor/naer  associ- 
ation  dedicated  to  the  promotioa  of 
obiect  management  technology,  end¬ 
ed  August  with  a  banner  week.  Tbe 
organixatiofi  — up  from  nine  mem-  . 
bers  to  more  than  80  during  the  past 
18  months  —  announced  the  adtkion 
of  1 1  new  corporate  and  associate 
members,  including  the  likes  of  Du 
Him  Co.,  Motorola,  Inc,  and  Xerox 
Corp. 
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al  memory.  Or  you  can  use  extended/expanded  memory. 

If  you're  using  a  diren  token-ring  conneaion,  IRMALAN 
uses  only  29K  of  resident  memory.  If  you're  using  DFT,  SDLC,  or 


DOS  applications  alongside  IRMALAN,  without  giving  up  any  of  IRMALAN's  popular  features.  Like 
host  printer  emulation,  ABA  graphics,  APIs,  and  access  to  as  many  as  five  host  sessions  simultaneously 

•Or  call  MO4-442-AW0.e«ensi«>n63€  ©DigHalCommunic-ritions  A.sMtcMics.!nc  All  right*  reswedDCA  is  a  regiswred  trademark  and  IRMALAN  and 
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token-ring  gateway  conneaions,  less  than  50K  is  needed. 
Which  means  you  can  run  your  most  powerful 


What  toe 
our  new  gate 
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Norsk  Data  comes  back  to  post  profit 


BYIWMOU 

OSLO  For  wpBTMthre*,  eaytoyem,  m* 
fCibin  aad  cuttooKn  of  ooBHpiitci  coo* 


ptaiM  cuReotljr  in  the  dsttes  of  pnirful 
product  nd  corponte  tnaaitioot,  Ndnk 
DtU  SA't  wooHl'<|iinrter  SttiBciil  report 
mtjf  *  M  e  welcome  wtninder  that 
tfaoK  can  be  It  the  end  of  the  taoneL 

The  Worwepian  computer  maker 
turned  ayatema  intepiator  ann***^  local 
loaljwta  late  lait  month  bjr  poetiag  a  pre¬ 
tax  pro6t  of  $461»538  \iekm  extraordi- 
nary  itema  for  tile  ficit  half  of  1990.  Ana- 


lysts  had  predicted  kMoea  ranging  from  13 
millk»  to  $8  mffion. 

Debate  the  tet  tiiat  the  compiiiy*a 
profit  waa  modeett  Preaident  and  Chief 
Encutire  Oflfoer  Eift  Engdnetaen 
pointed  out  that  the  reauka  for  the  fint 
half  of  the  year  repreaest  a  $38  odlian 
tinaround,  compmed  with  the  $37.5 
mfflioo  lom  the  company  aidfered  in  bat 


Anafreta  were  quk±  to  point  out  tiwt 
witiiout  a  foreign  whangr  ^in  of  $2.6 
million,  tile  company  wodd  Iwve  poated  a 
pretax  kas.  Engebretaen  add  the  gdn 
waa  due  to  a  atroofer-than-eipected  Eo- 


gbdipouodandllBatGenttanmacfciore- 
htion  to  the  Norwegian  kroner. 

Operating  reiwane  for  tiw  period 
cfirnbedlCm  to$188mito  fromft72 
ndhon  in  tte  correapondifig  period  laat 
year. 

**What  ia  for  ua  b  that  tiaa 

podtire  devdopnaeat  omna  at  a  time 
when  other  maierpiayeram  the  computer 
hiduitiyMefa^wiftadffiudtandchd- 


IRMALAN  NOW  SUPPORTS  NOVELLS  1PX>SPX  PROTOCOL 


That’s  right,  IRMALAN  for  is  tightly  integrated  with  Novell  Is 


IPX/SFX  prococxil.This  provides  significant  performance  gains 


and  saves  you  even  more  memory.  And  since  there's  a 


NETBIOS  version ,  IRMALAN  fits  into  any  environment. 


ITS  TOE  MOST  COST-EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTION  AVAILABLE 


**Tlia  coofirma  thnt  the  pdrfid  mea- 
aurea  we  have  had  to  take  were  neoeaavy 
toenanretiieheekhyfiihneoftheoQmpe- 
ny.  Our  role  ae  a  lyatema  integrator  dM 


OrderaiathefintaixmaHthawerelev- 
d  with  Imt  yeer*a,  reechiig  $188  attoa. 
Prodnct  adea  aeooantad  for  57%  of  thb 
figoie;  maiatnianrf,  trdaaaf  lad  other 
aerricee  repreeeded  the  remiming  43%. 

The  total  Bomber  of  emplepeee  at  tile 
end  of  the  fint  half  of  1990  waa  2434, 
compared  witii  3433  at  the  end  of  Jane 
1989  and  2,941  at  the  cad  of  Decrmher 
1989.  Cunreatiy,  65%  of  the  work  force  « 
located  in  Scandinafiai.  wkh  remain- 
ing  35%  apread  thraaflioat  Europe. 

Wide  heartened  by  tiie  frm'a  newly 
tzan  profik,  Engebretaen  noted  that 
tnd  airrradng  tiie  pnyem 
made  to  dde  b  a  that  wd  be 

ooofroeted  ‘in  a  very  uwipftilim  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  wil  coitinne  to  make  heavy 
demanda  00  the  entire  organbatiaa.” 

He  said  he  eavbaget  Nond  Data  as  a 
miior  player  m  the  European  fomputiT 
market  b  the  coming  years.  Apart  from 
hwwg  a  tystems  btegrater,  he  reveaW! 
that  the  oompcay  hat  pbne  to  develop  a 
faraHtba  maaganent  cfiering  for  Ei^ 


(hr  Hoke  Roseokflde,  preddert  of  In- 
tcnatbod  DaU  Carp./Norway,  taid 
Nonk  Data  had  managed  ka  mrnaround 
operation  b  record  time.  He  predicted 
revenue  of  $415  mOioo  for  the  year.  Ac- 
confing  to  Roeenldde.  other  European 
and  minjrjnmpurer  makera  w9  have 
to  iwaDow  the  mme  hitter  pd  thB  Norsk 
Deta  wet  forced  to  take  two  yeen  ago  and 
reduce  their  work  foroea  by  dnut  20% . 


Quite  frankly,  DCAs  unique  concurrent  user  li¬ 


censing  makes  our  cost-per-user  unbeatable.  You  see. 


IRMALAN  is  licensed  to  every  node  on  the  LAN,  but  the  price  is 


based  only  on  how  many  people  need  K)  access  the  mainframe  at  once. 


Pius,  when  you  have  new  software  installations  or  updates,  you  only  have 


jqpectfixxn  ” 
products. 


to  load  them  on  the  network  server,  not  eSch  PC  on  the  LAN, 


All  of  these  benefits,  plus  unparalleled  sup¬ 


port  and  training,  make  IRMALAN,  if  you'll  pardon  the  pun,  out  of  this  ^ 


DGA. 


world.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-241-IRMA,  extension  63E. 


RamXpimlfr  are  traderaarto  (rf  Communicatioiis  As»ocia(es.  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  prodwt  naines  are  iradentarfcs  of  their  repecthre  ownen 


EXECUnVE  CORNER 

Hu^es  LAN  unit 
names  president 

UngenimB-Btse,  lac.  fooDder  nd  for¬ 
mer  executive  Joe  Kame^  b  tiie  new 
prebdeat  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Monotab  ^5ew.  Caiif.-haaed  flughta 
LAN  Syateaea,  lac.,  a  aubeidbfy  of 
Hughes  Aircnft  Ca  Kenaedy.  a  aetwock- 
ing  iadustzy  veteran  who  meet  recently 
up  3Coro  Corp.'t  government 
products  dhrbiQB.  was  lanultaneoBsly  ap¬ 
pointed  a  senior  vice-presidefli  of  Hughes 
Network  Systems. 

Venture  capitalist  and  kngtzme  Kaypro 
Corp.affilbteGeoff^SoakwasuBan- 
iffloutiy  elected  president  and  daef  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  Kaypro  last  mootii. 
Soule's  placement  at  the  bead  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  computer  company  reportedly 
sided  in  persuading  the  federal  bankrupt¬ 
cy  judge  now  presiding  over  Ktypro's 
Ouster  11  proceetfings  to  give  the  com- 
peny  until  Sept  3  to  prove  that  its  at- 
tenqrted  reorganiatkn  has  s  realistic 
cha»  of  succeeding. 

Eric  Benhamou.  president  of  3Com. 
has  been  named  Cl^  of  tbe  networking 
firm,  wfaicb  b  located  in  Santa  Qan,  Cahf. 
Benhamou.  35,  repfam  Bill  Kravae. 
vdx)  win  retato  hb  position  as  diainnan  of 
tbe  board. 
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Vow  next  move  may  be  on  you 

Corporate  cost  controls  are  taking  the  wind  out  of  paid  relocation  benefits 


BY  JANET  RUHL 

MCULTOCW 


Cm’t  stud  the  thou^ 
<tf  aooiber  soowy  win¬ 
ter?  Wish  you  couU 
OMive  faad[  home  so  the 
kids  oouU  grow  up  near 
tbdr  gnndperents?  Tal^  s 
new  job  with  a  compny  that  of¬ 
fers  paid  rdocatiao  may  be  a  way 
to  move  to  your  dream  destina- 
tioo.  But  whether  u  employer 
wiD  pay  your  rdocation  ex- 
penses  depends  greatly  on  what 
sIdBs  you  have,  iriiat  your  sabry 
is  and  where  you  want  to  go. 

Many  recruiters  repoit  Uat 
with  toby's  huanrsa  chmate. 
the  overaO  number  of  paid  relo- 
catkns  is  down.  Job  hunters 
looking  for  relocation  to  major 
urbu  areas  are  having  the  worst 
hick,  says  Rick  Young,  a  recruit¬ 
er  at  Corporate  ^rsonnel  Coo- 
suitants  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  He 
says  that  m  some  cases,  com^- 
nies  in  large  cities  refused  to  in¬ 
terview  out-of-state  caocfidates 
because  they  had  no  intenboo  of 
offering  a  relocatiao  package. 
Rdocatioo  activity  is  greatest  in 
smaQ  towns  in  the  Southeast  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  pool  of  experi¬ 
enced  informatioo  systems  tal¬ 
ent  for  employers  to  draw  on. 
Young  says. 

Relocatioos  to  the  Northeast 
have  dropped  because  of  the  re¬ 
gion's  hi^  housing  prices,  wfaiph 


have  discouraged  people  horn 
moving  here,  says  Jim  Bond,  a 
senior  placement  manager  at 
Robert  Half  Intematiaoal.  loc.  in 
Hartford,  Coon.  In  the  Hartford 
area,  paid  rekxatiocis  have  de- 
oea^  substantially  because 
emptoyers  have  become  more 
coat-conscious. 

Bond  says. 

Midwest  em- 
(doyers  tend  to 
offer  relocatkin 
packages  only  to 
people  moving 
from  areas  east  of 
the  Mtssissippi. 
says  MDte  Beck- 
erai.  a  principal  at 
Mic^  Thomas, 

Inc.,  a  recruiting  firm  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio.  One  reason  is  that 
Easterners  fit  in  better  with  the 
local  lifestyle  thu  do  Western¬ 
ers. 

This  land  of  geographical  ex- 
dusivtty  does  not  necessarily 
work  both  ways.  Employers  in 
the  San  Diego  area  w^  relocate 
people  from  anywhere  in  the 
country  if  they  have  sktUs  that 
are  not  readily  available  locally, 
says  Jack  Friedmu.  staffing 
manager  at  Technical  Direc¬ 
tions.  Inc.  in  San  Diego. 

Recruiters  agree  that  their 
clients  have  gotten  pickier  about 
vdiom  they  relocate.  In  general, 
only  cand^tes  whose  resumes 
demoostrace  hands-on  experi¬ 


ence  with  the  latest  hot  technol¬ 
ogies  need  apply.  While  the  par- 
tktdar  softw^  expei^ce  in 
demand  varies  from  region  to  re- 
gkm.  recruiters  say  that  DB2 
beads  the  list  of  skills  their  cli¬ 
ents  are  willing  to  pay  for,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  selection  of  fourth- 
generation  lan¬ 
guages  and  indus¬ 
try-specific  ap- 
fdications.  Bond 
reports  that  his 
clients  tend  to 
look  for  appU- 
cants  who  have 
worked  for 
"brand-name 
companies." 

In  addition, 
most  of  the  recruiters  report 
that  the  heaviest  relocation  traf¬ 
fic  falls  within  the  $20,000  to 
$40,000  salary  range.  To  some 
extent,  this  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  companies  most  willing  to  re¬ 
locate  employees  are  in  areas 
where  both  the  cost  of  living  and 
therefore  pay  rates  lend  to  be 
relatively  low. 

Companies  in  rural  New  En¬ 
gland  rarely  pay  to  relocate  any¬ 
one  making  more  than  $40,000, 
says  John  Hodska,  who  runs 
EDP  Placement  Associates  in 
Stowe.  Vt.  However,  these  com¬ 
panies  wiQ  relocate  technical 
people  willing  to  take  a  salary  cut 
tf  they  really  want  to  live  in  the 
region;  companies  in  other  areas 


will  rarely  relocate  an  employee 
at  a  lower  salary  for  fear  be  won't 
be  happy  taking  a  cut  in  pay  and 
won't  stay  long. 

The  bulk  of  relocations  in¬ 
volve  programmers  rather  than 
managers,  recruiters  say.  Bond 
says  the  only  managers  he  sees 
companies  pursuing  with  reloca¬ 


The  more  deluxe  packages 
usually  start  with  a  payment  for 
moving  household  goods.  They 
also  cover  the  costs  of  transport¬ 
ing  a  femily  and  automobiles  to  a 
new  destination,  the  expenses  of 
one  or  two  house-hunting  trips 
and  payment  for  tempor^ 
housing  during  the  brief  period 


IN  GENERAL,  ONLY  candidates  who^ 
resumes  demonstrate  hands-on  experience 
with  the  latest  hot  technologies  need  apply. 


tion  in  mind  are  IS  directors  with 
the  precise  hardware,  software 
and  industry  background  need¬ 
ed.  However.  Beckerat  says, 
when  managers  are  relocate, 
the  packages  offered  them  are 
more  complete  than  those  of¬ 
fered  to  programmers. 

One  group  of  employers  that 
does  seem  to  routinely  offer  re¬ 
location  packages  is  the  larger 
consulting  firms.  David  Rein- 
gold,  vice-president  of  personnel 
and  recruiting  at  Computer  Ho¬ 
rizons  Corp.,  which  employs 
1,500  consultants,  says  that  it  is 
standard  in  his  industry  to  offer 
relocation  packages  because 
consultants  must  move  all  over 
the  country  to  fiD  contracts. 

The  details  of  relocation 
packages  vary,  but  there  seems 
to  be  two  common  types.  In  the 
stripped-down  version,  theiiir* 
ing  company  pays  employees  a 
lump  sum  ranging  from  $500  to 
$3,000.  Out  of  this,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  all  moving  ex¬ 
penses. 


surrounding  the  move. 

Some  companies  will  also  pay 
the  cost  of  points  needed  to  get  a 
new  mortgage  or  will  offer  an 
amount  equal  to  half  a  month’s 
salary  to  be  used  for  incidental 
expenses.  How  generous  a  com¬ 
pany  is  with  its  relocation  pack¬ 
age  depends  on  a  number  cf  fac¬ 
tors.  ii^uding  its  size  and  the  job 
level  at  which  the  new  hire  is  be¬ 
ing  brought  in. 

The  single  biggest  change  in 
relocation  packages  over  the 
past  few  years  —  which  may 
come  as  a  nasty  surprise  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  haven’t  relocated  re¬ 
cently  —  is  that  companies  now 
almost  never  buy  out  a  newly 
hired  employee's  home.  Beck¬ 
erat  reports  that  to  the  Midwest, 
this  once-common  benefit  is  not 
even  offered  to  vice-presidents 
and  IS  directors. 


RuU  ii  tcoowhal  aad  prognniiner  in 
CoRDectkiit  ind  author  of  TV  Pn^raM ' 
Mrr'aSRfVfM/  Guidt:  Carter  StraU- 
gits/^r  Computer  PnfeauMUils. 
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CONSULTANTS 


Rcsional. 


Coast  to cootf.  The  romiili-  MctcUrm,  UU.,  con(«n«s  to  meet  the  chaRenge oT  anking  top  notch 
software  mui  cMmuRms  professionals  wnh  Fortune  500  Corporaiior>s  Local  bosmess  on  Amenca  s 
Tcthnoieqy  I  Whway  feyonat'ndimKSio  New  England.  arKteorporafaPhs  across  the  United  States 
nave  come  to  depend  on  Iht  CwpiKef  atatcbaM,  LM.  vret  1978  as  the  fecogmjed  source  for 
computer  and  cor«t«Riing  protessonaK 


Current  opponurunes  for  profrssiortals  with 
A  rrMhinum  of  3  years  experience  •nciude 

•  mON/ClCS-tMS 

•  MVS/tSA/SM$ 

•  IDCAi/PATACOM 

•  IDMS/AOSO 

•  AS4O0/S-M  R/A*s 

•  DICnAl  SIGNAL  PROCESSINC 

•  CKS/Ott 

•  SOrTWARC  ENGINEERS  (comiMfiksliOAt) 

•  sot  AmiCATIONS 

•  COMPUTER  OPERATIONS 

•  UNfX/'C*-»a- 

•  OS-t/PM-MS-WINOOWS 


for  More  Iwibf— Uon  on 
uppui  l—illa  lypfoiciiMwal  aarvrcei 
eeoMct  «•  by  mN,  fa  or  caH: 

(617)  878-1070 

The  Computer 
Merchant,  Ltd. 

80  Washmgton  Street.  Bldg  E 
Norwefi.  MA  09061 

fAX  (417)  «7»471S 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 

Blue  Cross  ar>d  Blue  Shield  of  Vermont  is  looking  for  a  Business  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst  to  work  in  our  Information  Systems  diwsion.  This  por¬ 
tion  requires  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  health  insurance  processing, 
preferably  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  with  an  ability  to  dWdop  and 
communicate  requirements  to  our  technical  staff  for  application  de¬ 
velopment.  A  candidate  for  this  position  will  be  able  to  understand 
business  needs,  problems,  and  issues  as  they  relate  to  information 
systems  ar>d  to  oeveiop  and  present  effective  solutions.  Strong  oral 
and  written  communication  skills  are  needed. 

We  are  located  in  the  Barre-Montpelier  area  where  there  are  ample 
recreational  opportunities  as  well  as  an  excellent  area  for  family  liv¬ 
ing. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including  fully  paid  health,  dental,  life 
and  disability  insurances  as  well  as  pension  plans,  one  of  which  in¬ 
volves  employer  matching  coniributiorK. 

If  this  is  the  challenge  you  are  looking  for  and  have  2-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  workin^in  the  health  insurance  field  and  have  a  proven  record 
of  accomplisnments,  please  forward  your  resume  to; 

Ms.  Terri  Edson 
Human  Resources 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield 

of 

Vermont 

P.0. 8ox  186 
MoatpeBer,  VT  0S601 
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DATA  PROCESSING  PROFESSIONALS 


You  Won^t  Find  This  &You  Won't  Find  This 
In  Kansas  City  In  Kansas  City 


>mEMB£R  3. 1990 


mai  ANAixm  ii 

inMi  phMiit-vriiil  an  Mww 

h li  tEV^orBriiMMi.  nm 


cTCASC wrlunlBgiii  wck aa  tEV» or BTIbmMi.  FtaMt  inpond  to taIttoA  *02, 

D€C  an<  ItM  oawwrt  imliBBtoiiiB,  tortn#^  DBCtmUBimim,  SHA,  Ttatai  Ktog,  TCTMP.  and 
Local  Ano  Wtotowti.  ftoav  itononJ  to  taritton  #03. 

SVSTfMS  nKXXAMlOB  l»  m  3090  VM/XA  ■nttofMOto.  naito  fc^ood  to  pctodoft  #04. 
SVSTCMS  MANACOB  to  lir  3000  MK  i#NM  M  omwoiM  VAX/VMS  fpMBtoi.  Ptato  iitoond 
totaMon  #OS. 

Timm  poMoM  roqidK  tap!  aoifaortxacton  to  wofli  lol-dme  to  tte  U3.  to  other  than  pracUcai 
MNni. 

B  Uto  an#  CoMponv  w9  wtotowm  Movtoi  ctpama  to  thoM  who  |oln  la  M  our  ONporaie 
hMiqaaatoa  to  Iwdtowprtoi.  ladlaiia.  [ndtoMpoto  k  an  active,  powtM  dry  providing  m  acettent 
guilty  oCt  and  an  atordihir  CBM  el  8vliM,a»wolaatoti<dliawdciiiiirat.r»CMattoial.  and 
tocttaamucfloiia.farhaairdhircaiMidariaet>.plBMi  irnJ  your  awaw.lndlcaatot  the  appropriate 
paaiaen  ouaber  on  ifM  envtoope,  to:  B  liVy  and  CoaaMny.  CevpofuM  tocruklag.  Syaacim 


Id  Coann*,  Corporuae  tornilring,  Syatcdit 
Pd  ddUS.  \to  are  an  equal  opportunity  capioyer. 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

COAST  TO  COAST 


.S  CLOSER  "HAN  'Ob  IhiNK 

Call 

1-800-221-4864 

:  -  -^U-i 

^j^-o-r-t-u-n-e 

OSTWHlAtc  ,0«  pt  CW  f<t,NtlO<il7 


S45.000  TO  S60,000 


necent  aegtoWUene  haa  ruatoed  to  too  immutP- 
Mu  need  to  uapinunced  OyaaenM  AnMyita  am 
PiuawiviwM  to  LoUuiao,  fcanhKliy:  CratorMO. 
ONo;  and  vw  todanapoda.  aidtarw  arunn. 

Ejcparter^  to  torot  IBM  or  OEC/VAX  om«Vi- 


partaneo  to  iargt  IBM  or  OEC/VAX  awUvi- 
nta  utBdng  Ombaau  andto  Dua  Commai^ 
tow  la  piuaitud-  COBOL  tonaunoo  norait^ 
vtaruqMrud.  We  aru  ounvartnolo  DM  am 
(ACIE  on  tha  akeve  pattoma  am  aaak  todL 
uMa  wuh  a  aaieaM  daato  to  uBUu  aktoa  am 
Aza  ttwr  grewto  poawuw. 

roontidwMten.  aamraaanaorcal: 

ras^~ 

PAX<in)n»4i#r 


100  - 
CAREER 
OPPORTONITIES 


nm  ton  raadto  haa  Man  aiaiiBilyiiv  ranking  OSCOftP  20ih  among 
Amanen'a  aptoy  gwaang  tochneiogy  tona  to  too  *a0a  an  MgNightod  to 
111  ■rill  NBOM  Oto  gpMl  Wan  hnn  Man  an  aggramva  approach  lo 
dPtooping  eipaemiaad  tototonn  an  a  eempiaii  poiaa  Hhnion  a  a  toad  prioa 


nan  penaionud  OfiCOflP  an  a  naporal  Mndar  to  totormalton  tochnology  to 
toa-Wa 


haw  pkead  CQCORP  on  too  Madtog  adga  of  achnoiogy;  domartong  a  caL 


iwnn  tomn,  top  aru  mywtg  on  you  to  cenuibuto  yew  akMa  to  an  waiumaly 
towurd  ihtoktog  amrlranmura  apooMfeiing  to  raWionnl  duMbuup  4th  ganar* 
anon  language  appAcaiiondUHatapnwrd  am  aoPnuruangtouarwgoorwMang, 
auen  aa  DBS.  Now  Baep  POL.  mXAUB,  togma.  Oioelt.  ApptoDAL. 
JMBm.  CAM  Md  UMa. 

EryoytoouniquuMrwtoaolatomuinangproductwuMmoMAurugmundao 
Oy  our  oorporato  Mdat  tout  our  paopia  artd  toair  iPdiiy  lo  craato  propiarTK 
■afwngaatoMnaaiuotagraaMMaHM.MaaNBrlmMaMoppO(toiaytopur- 
aonalamprplaaBwrMtgrouto.aawMinnnancaiur<cemparMdiorWMr>a 
Nipwgtam.WyeuaMruMytoMPloourpoppeucatuaranvtoanmara.plMM 
Mtomn  your  tuaumu  to  eordidoneu  to  ClSCOnp  ^rm  Canto  WUai  II.  SuM 
430.  Oapi  0137.  PnMurgh.  PA  1537E  BOOMBOOBO  or  4t2/7g7>3070  (Nx) 
AParann:  Jana  Sonnia 

TheywwnotWtnorrDU'llechnolQgy-TOOAy 

Mama  •  BMmora/Watfengto  •  Oteago  •  OaeolMd  • 

rwyinn  -  rwrniaf  t  PTWuWprea  ■  rmtetifi  ■ 

SHcon  ypiay  *  Nmpa 


programmers 

Conlf.TCt 

Ait'qninpr^l'k 

|C^  s?4  /8  H. 

'^U^'  •  Pp' 


In  a  Slow  MarkeL  You  Neod 
A  Quick  Emptoymant  Senrice 


Programmers  Project  Managers 
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ESA  iptatlun  in  quaitty 
Information  SyMmsoan- 
antang  and  rocrmjf  eat 
aorvkan  to  tha  Fonuna ' 
Srrvtca  1000  Fba  Unmaalt- 
aia  and  confidenUaJ  con- 
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World  Clas!( 
Nationwide 
Opportunities 


C1C8  ms  lOMS  DBt 
INFOtMn  ORACLE 
COBOL  IKm  Hikmta 
Uiiz  XT  TCP/IP  TW 
461*1  CASETaota 

»9X  PC/IAN  AS/400 
DEC/VAX  TANDEM 

•  AafUcntlM 

•  Oyatawa  Daal^ra 


•  Proieet  Maancara 
aDBA'a 

•  Perf ncMBC*  Tsnlot 
a  Syatmu  Intafnton 


[  Mr  Wee-1rllM*r.r«>  f;\P 
I  EilerjKi*^  Njstrm^  Nv<-ir 
70-11  KoU  1  roirr  Piini 
Soitf  ifiii 
PleaMiiino  4 
Ph  I -1 1 '•  I  <1 16 
fa»  ill'iilATWS 


I  Thr  UppunoQXs  kThi-rc'  I 


Why  the  best  in  the  business 
caD  Compaq  home. 

When  al  the  detnoBs  bl  Mo  pkoe.  and  the  rtgN  pecpie  arv  irae  to  periomt  al  thdr  dfanhJe  beat,  the  residi  M  auctessU. 

At  CoRipaq.<HvcarnnK]rMense  approach  to  buMneaahaa  helped  make  Ui  a  world  leads  In  advncedpenonalcorapulara.  Butl'aow 
commttnient  to  people,  our  reiendesadedicaBon  to  buBtBngaqudlly  work  envlroMnent.  thafathehartofcwaucceea.  At  Corapaq.  cay  people 
Itavj  an  envRofineft  t^Kre  they Ve  encotnged  to  put  thdr  peatest  aUEbes  to  the  test  •  puMikig  the  BrnRa  of  lecimoiogy.  and  IndDf  practical 
solutfcins  to  the  needs  of  today’s  PC  uaer.  An  cnvtroinKri  that  cncouragea  teamwork  yet  recoptea  lniB^4dual  achle^asnat.  Mtise  a«fy  vQloe  IT 
heard,  and  where  the  quality  d  the  product  it  stmpty  a  reflection  of  the  qualty  of  the  IndlvIduaL 

Why  do  the  best  call  Compaq  home?  Because  Compaq  brings  oiX  the  beat  Inks  people  Ciarertly  we're  looteigiQr  talqted  prnleaiifwiila  who 
welcome  chdienge  and  want  to  (day  a  part  in  the  next  generation  othighperformance  PCs.  If  you'd  Mke  a  chance  to  do  your  best  woi1c,ncMr'a  your 
best  opporturrity. 


Compatibility  Test  Analysts 

You'D  ffisure  the  compatlbttity  of  our  products  to  the  Kidustry  standard 
using  third  party  hardwve  and  saft%we  YouH  be  hivolved  In  miluple 
prctects  In  an  energeOc,  dynamic  qivbonnwnt  You  thould  be  laml^  with 
PC  archllflctures.  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  thirdparty  apfiBcaUans  tod 
hardware,  and  eqyertence  with  DOS,  OS/2,  or  UNDt/XEMX.  A  BSCS  or  related 
de^ee.  and  eiqMrlence  In  a  a>mpul«  product  testing  or  problem  Inveitlge- 
Oon  environment  is  required  FamlBartty  with  one  or  more  of  the  faDowIng  Is 
desired:  convnunlcaboo  server  products,  coonedlvfty.  network  conBgwa- 
Uons.  modems.  Novell  NetWare 

Network  Systems  Software 
En^nee' 

in  this  position  you  will  analyn  the  performance  of  Compaq  products  ki 
networkfog  aivkontnents  such  as  Ethernet,  Token  Rng.  ARCM.  with  e 
variety  of  network  software.  The  Ideal  candkiste  wll  hive  performed 
software  devefopmaitkunMSOOSeovIronmmt  with  *C  and  Asaembler. 
used  network  monitoring  dafoes  such  as  the  Network  General  SnfBer.  and 
have  eqptrlence  widi  P&cotnpatlble  products  ard  Novell  NetWare  28608& 
Experience  with  other  Novell  products  used  for  iTilcro4tHnalnfratne 
connectivity  Is  a  plus.  Experience  kistaBlng  or  developkig  network  appitoa- 
tkms  software  Is  desired  A  BSCS.  BS  Computer  Engineefing,  or  reUied 
degree  is  preferred 

Engineoing  Sales  Support 

Our  continued  success  has  oeeted  tirmoXate  opportunlUee  for  Field 
Systems  En^nevs  el  ow  regional  offices  In  Unlondale,  New  York'Nw  Jney. 
Atlanta:  St  Uxds'.DtaDas;  Costa  Mesa  and  Pleasanton.  CaUomia  Opportunl- 
Ues  are  also  available  at  our  vrorld  headquarters  In  Houston. 

In  this  posMon  you  wUl  help  develop  and  support  the  engtneping 
support  capafalSUea  of  CtMnpeq  authorised  deelcn.  With  your  eaceUenl 
presentation  and  comrramlcatlon  sklBs.  youll  provide  vital  support  to  ow 
dients  and  sales  staBs.  Start  with  a  BS  d^ee  In  Engfoeertng,  Computer 
Sdence  or  a  related  Md  You  should  have  a  nAnknum  of  three  years' 
eqwrlence  ki  mkrosystems  applicettons  and  operations  wUh  expertise  In 
local  and  wide  area  networks.  niJcro4omelniramecDiTinunfcaltoris.  multi* 
user-systems  software,  and  multi'Usklngan'Ironmenls  such  as  UBfOC  A 
strong  Isiowledge  oi  the  PC  Industry  Is  required  &qMrlence  with  NoveB 
products  Is  hi^ily  desbed 


Network  Strate^c  Account 
Mana^ 

You  wg|  act  as  the  Iblaon  betwem  Compaq  and  targeted  iMrdparty 
network  developers  to  tepvldeniariHng.techn*eal  and  deweloproent 
support  TheldealcmdfoafewIBhaveatiiteltnumflf  thfueyears'mpeila>ce 
with  network  or  multiuBV  syelcms.  a  strtaig  knowledge  of  the  PC  raarbet* 
place,  pravm  managetnoit  sItiBs.  and  the  abttty  (o  oommmlcale  iBecUvehr  at 
afllev^  A  BS  degree  In  ManaganaK  Mormatinn  Systems,  Compute 
Science,  or  equivalent  Is  prMemd  Ei^slnce  wMh  network  lmplem«itatioR 
or  conflguratkw  Is  requtr^qqialeuce  with  Novell  products  IS  hljRily 
deskaUe 

Systems  Software  Development 
Enginea^ 

You  vrOi  evahtaie,  dntipi  md  develop  Brmware.  opnitng  systems,  device 
driven  and  utilty  software  for  PC  systems.  ABSEZ.BSCE.BCSoceiptivalB>l. 
and  related  software devdopmentesqjsloKe is  required  YouHaboaeed 
■okd'CatidlBtelAssembla-progranxiAngsMhendqyqfofKelnqiieor 
more  of  the  foflowlng  DOS,  05/2,  UNX,  Windows,  mdAir  NetWare. 

Systems  En^neos  -  Connectivity 

Evaluate,  design  and  test  systems  software,  protocol  stacks  and  daAce 
driws for coceiecttvlty products.  ABSE£.BiCS.ar8SCE,andrelalod 
q^criencetsprelCTTed  IAN  software  dewfopmenl  espertsice  Is  csscnllaL 
nW/296/386  Asnrfoty  md  C  prormrAng  In  kffiJXS.  OS/Z,  and  IMX 
qivlronnKnUls^eoreqidred  Knowfodge  of  commurtcMlora  protocols  such 
as  NETBEUI.  TCP/I’.  Xre.  SNA  md  X.Z5  Is  prcfqred 

Database  Engmea" 

In  this  position  you  will  perform  systansdev^upnigA  In  a  dimleerv 
sivlronmmt  using  relaUonalAQLdaubaM  technology.  EqxrlerKe  to  a  multi¬ 
user  networked  envkotmml.  Indudtag  Banyan  Vines.  NowB  NetWare,  or  LAN 
Man^vIsreqkArad  You  wll  devdop  dalabase  appicatlons  to  support 
tophls»caUeddevetopmentaDdprotecHnanagemmtactivltt«awMhln 
Compaq's  SyslonsEogloevtngorgirAtaUon.  A  mlntonum  of  three  years' 
related  aqislmce  Is  reqiArod  A  depee  In  Computer  Ea^neer^ 
Compuler  Science  or  cquIvaiaA  is  highly  desired 


Compaq  offers  competitive  salaries,  comprehensive  benefits  and  an  tmequaled  workenvlionmCTi.  Ifyou're  Interested  In  one  of  these 
opportuntles.  simply  subntK  your  resunie.  along  with  Uie  poslUon  ftjr  which  you  wish  to  be  coosldefed  to:  Cariipoq  Qjrnpgfor  Oarpornrten  DtiPt 
CW93-YA  PO.  Box  692000.  Houston,  Texas  772692000 


Compaq  Is  an  affktnttlve  action  employer.  iWl/Vv- 


camPAa 


DB2  &  CICS 
DBA'S  S/P’S  DEV.'S 
ARE  YOU  TIRED  OFt 

•  TFIAOmONAL  DATA  CENTERS 

•  CORPORATE  pames 

•  LONG  COMMUTES 
•9-5.5  DAY  WEEKS 

•  RELOCATION  ISSUES 

THEN  TRY  THIS: 

•  SET  YOUR  OWN  SALARY 
•SET  YOUR  OWN  SCHEDULE  I 

•  YOUR  OWN  OFRCE  AT  HOME  t 

•  NATIONWIDE  TRAVEL  J 

•  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  ^ 
•UVE  ANYWHERE 

•3  DAY  WORK  WEEK  ^ 


SEPTEMBER  3. 1990 


DB2  INSTRUCTORS 
UNLMTEDPOTEmiALAND 
OPEfmOS  TO  TEACH  DBt 
•PHYSICAL  4  LOGICAL 
DATABASE  DESIGN 
•PERFORMANCE  4  TUNING 

•  INTERNALS  DEVELOPMENT 

•  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

•  CSPANOOMF.ETC.- 

'  H  (his  Book  reads  like  YOU.  then  call 
TODAY  regarding  the  most  unique 
career  opportunities  of  ttw  Decade! 

WAYNE  CARTER 
21 3-27&-6339 -FAXiZI  3- 658-1599 
9100WILSHIRE8L\^  NO  442 
BEVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90212 
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DP 

BLUE 
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COMPUTER 

DlREaORIES 


MDER  YOURS 
TODAY!^  I 


Identifies  Mamframe.  Midrange  an4  ' 
Mini^oininiter  lostallabons 
Hardware^ftware  Configuratioiis 
■I  M.I.S.  Management  Contacts 
iHI  Cro»-Referencii^  Indexes 


Industry  Type 


Callfw 
The  DI.  Bitw  Book 
In  Vmir  Statefs). 

CALL  1-800-827.8338 
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Our  Future 
Has  Never 
Been  Brighter 

MjnapcmrM  S>«inib  Corptw* 
tkw  nulUm 

«lolLtf  mirrsdlNOUi  ctiriamNW.  Milh 
JUI)>  eniplii«ee«jnl>Mr«i«l>  (STiivn 
Ml  ihc  I' S  jnJ  kwcif  *  vtvn- 

tnev  ih4i  ttts  pnKnkU  MS(«afv  fmv 
iluctt.  ctMTipvtcr  pnvcHtin;  jml  ib- 
'umKV  'XTviiv«  Sw  ihr  inxHaniC  m 
<lu<r>  *tn«  |m3* 

PROGRAMMING 
OPPORTL'NITIES 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

CiiMiMikU^MSiintlvl'  5w«nUlnlcT 
iMavul  nurWe  ius  LirdSa)  <ocnil  i<(v 
ponuniiic^  ji  our  Ci'rpxr^lc 

•  Pragnunmer  Anal)'st<> 

Thi«  H  uo  rw«llcm  ^ni»  di  «iff»iaufHi> 
-  HI  lair  '4aic-<«f-(he  jn  ciMiminm  us 
m  COBOL.  CIC&  C  jnJ  IBM  % 

'  PiT'cnuiHn  Mofuprr 

riMstsb  IBM  Mftil  AS  4011  PSt 
reUlM  penphrrjls  unj  ju«>iur> 

•  Data  Babe  Anal>^ 

Mmomim  i*  >eurs  ir«penen«;ir  in 
{dissituliljtatuwJcMpn  pmiirnuKC 
UHun^  Ml  DBT  ciK  mvimcni 
^  ( Arr  Ji>«nracui«ca<ni(wiyii»«  mJ 
hcncTs*  PkLi^  4s  wU  us  the 
•uMt>  fc'trjn)dnj«t>rti  •nrundRipHl- 
h  eniaiif  TiiunkulK  suNc  voko 
>inei«n)s'>m(KHn  Bek«jiii«t(Ka.lLg|ies 
jR  JSUiljMc 

h<r  Stwnnliah;  iitwaJcniain.  cull  Philip 
Hii(clisfe«i  j» 

1.80(I«3-PM.SC 

iir  'umJ  viv  tKMMiir  u>  viATiiktKe  n 

IV)Uc>  Maiii^fnent 
Systems  Corpm-ation 
ML  8m  Ten 

C'-Aimbia.  .South  CaroBna  29202 
Ann:  Philip  HugtiMun 


Nothing  grows  in  a  rut 

AiSstOhe  rouH'<n)p)(ntyo)cnaJier9B 

re  p«rh  oi  'oom  to  p<w  VouK  knd  a  Diohss>oiet 
erif.fonrert  sBte-ot-ife-ari  equonent  rdiheffr 
scutes  you1i  nee)  loucsi  a  lea  work  YouHreceiw 
3M  re  taiMT  eMreement  la  eduo- 

hon  /Mnre»eocipaluMiestDrae«arDrncrt  Come 
pOM  *>81  iB  Banc6«  The  Service  leader 
BencOWe  is  cfttf  isetin  ter  e  pietilesn 

ISfitllWBpSBMSK 


CPCS  Project  Leader 


teipraisetl—Bw  jeul  pomliieetncai eapertse 
re  luncronai  areetion  to  progammrs  toi  ess^ed 
protects  vouM'i  have  aanh-m  patcpaion  ti  inaV- 
ss  eeiTiana  mpemercitcnoiuseregbesisOm- 
trvvtinert  rcijdes  r  BU  306tl/SOOs  suopotng  13 
•oeai  re  remcie  ^  xPs  hit  aam  lo  rtaww  r»- 
-  soi/ceLi  'towiduae  •ci<  a  leasi  S  years  erpvcns 
•91  SVs  CPCS  ]ppk3l<en  s^irare  gaeed  a  1*90 
scvecaitourigcrworrRen  Ptetse  Mnd  yeur  resune 
»  Mr.  JecsBi.  Bwsstces.  BiirlWili.  771 
««l  BrseB  ttresL  CsIiBbs.  BUs  4321S. 


York  University  •  University  of  Pennsylvania  •  University  of  Rochester  •  Ur 
Minnesota  •  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  •  California  Institute  of  Techn 
University  •  Northwestern  University  •  State  University  of  New  York  at  BufI 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  •  Columbia  University  •  Rutgers  -  Th 
Bloomington  •  Pennsylvania  State  University  •  University  of  California  at  S 
University  •  University  of  Kansas  •  University  of  Virginia  •  Vanderbilt  Uni\ 
Storrs  •  Southern  Methodist  University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 
University  Park  •  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Instijigg  •  Washington  University 
York  •  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  •  Ca^ 
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Recruit  top 

computer  career  students  at 
America’s  universities  and  colleges 
w  ithout  leaving  your  office! 

Don't  miss  (  i 'input cn\orld\  third  annual  Campus  RLsruitment  LditiDn. 
a  s(XX'ial  edition  of  C'lniputcnMirld  wnlten  just  for  and  distnbuted 
only  to  university  and  college  students  planning  computer  careers! 
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Unive 
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Massach! 

University 
University 
Rochester 
•  Ohio  State  Univ^ 
University  of  Penns 
University  of  Texas  at 
Milwaukee  School  of  En 
Berkeley  •  Cornell  Univer^ 
University  of  Washington  a 
College  Park  •  University^ 
Brook  •  Brown  Universi 
Amherst  •  University  1 
University  •  Duke  Unj 
California  at  Irvine  •  ’ 
University  at  Bloony 

State  University  • _ 

Storrs  •  Southem^^^^* 
University  Park^^^^^_ 
York  •  Stevens 
State  Universi 


Stanford  U 


Los  Angelei 
Northwestfi 
University 


Issue  Dale.  OeU'her  .11. 

Closing  Idate'  Seplcmber2X.  144(1 

For  more  information  or  lo  place  vour  ad. 
t,  \  lee  Presidcni 'Classified  Advenisine.  a 
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University  •  United  States  Naval  Academy  •  U 
_  r  Polytechnic  Institute  •  Washington  University 
Technology  •  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
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sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  •  University 


iversity  at  Bloomington  •  University  of  California 
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University^mMH^^ersity  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University  of  T( 
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Western  Reserve  University  •  University  of  Southern  California  •  Universit 
Lehigh  University  •  University  of  Oregon  •  Emory  University  •  George  Was 
University  of  Utah  •  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  •  University  of  Florid 
Rochester  •  Pennsylvania  State  University  •  Washington  University  •  Unive 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  •  Syracuse  University  •  University  of  Ar 
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ICS  C0H8U.TMQ  SERVICES,  MC. 

DP  RECRUITER 

$$  EXCELLENT  COMWSSKM  PLAN  $$ 

Mlnang  lnlw#n  HouBlDn  MMd  contijlira  Arm  hnailtn- 
madMopMngtDranag^vH^rtcnMr  Roinaionit  ntar- 


ICS  CONSULTMQ  SERVICESLiNC. 

Tia/MMAM  FAXn«/M»>n72 
Conner  Saga  or  Sim*  Ujcw 


Hie  Right  Environment. 

Ihe  Right  lifestyle. 

US  AA  is  successful  because  we'vealways  made  people  and  advanced  lechnotogy  our  highest  priorities.  Our  people- 
firsi  ohentalion  means  superb  wqrk  and  recreation  environments,  open  communicaiion  and  leam  suppon.  b  means 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  dcvelopmoit  and  innovative  benefits.  Tedinology  leadership  means  imenstve 
‘Total  Quality  Management”  and  continuous  development  and  redeveiopmeni  of  systems  applications. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  you’U  discover  a  rich  multi -cultura]  lifestyle  that  combines  urban  amenities,  easy  commuting 
and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It's  a  great  fHace  to  raise  a  family,,and  we  ought  to  know.  USAA's 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  in  San  Amonio.  We  are  an  inii^rated  family  of  companies  providiag 
insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officers  of  Amenca's  armed  forces  since  1922. 

The  USAA  data  processing  environment  consists  of: 

-IBM  3090,  SCPU's  -IMS  2.2  •PL/12.2.1 

•MVS-ESA  -3.1  -DBZ  2.1.0  -COBOL  U 

Wc  arc  currently  seeking: 

SYSTEMS  PR0GRIMMER-DB2 

Prefer  5^  years  systems  programming  experience  or  data  base  management  Working  knowledge  of  the  above 


software  required. 


APPUaHONS  PR0GRMIIMER-DB2 


Prefer  4-f  years  data  processing  in  a  large  mafnfrvne  environment  with  experience  in  the  above  software 
applications.  Experience  should  includebmonths to  1  yearreccnthan(lsonDB2applicatjons  experience.  Experience 
in  fmancial  related  application  areas  desirable. 

NETWORK  MAIUGEMEIfT  SUPPORT 

•5^  ye^  experience  with  SNA 

•VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging.  Trace  Analysis.  Control  Bl  Flow;  Network  Performance  Tuning 
•Use  of  Network  Managemeai  Tools 

Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  right  reasons!  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  resume  to; 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  7S2W-OOSS 

Attn:  Employnicnt  k  Placement/SD/TlL/CW 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Emfteyer,  M/F/H/V.  ■  a 


USAA 


9Y$rEus^imvfST/ 

Wfe  V#  Enesco  Corporation,  an  intama- 
Oonal  leader  in  the  giflware  Mustry!  Our 
rapid  advancement  has  created  a  need  tor 
DP  professionals! 

Systems  Analyst/Programmer  -  We  are 
seeking  an  experienced  RPGIII  profes¬ 
sional  to  work  wth  users,  design  new 
systems  and  handle  special  projects. 
Good  communication  skills  coupled  with 
analytical  ability  needed.  4*6  years  Sys¬ 
tems  38  background  required.  AS/400 
experience  a  phis. 

P.C.  Specialist  -  This  position  will  support 
in-house  P.C.  applications,  train  users  in 
the  use  of  P.C.  software  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  new  P.C.  based  applica¬ 
tions.  The  fighi  candidate  wil  possess  a 
strong  knowledge  of  Novell.  Lotus  1  -2-3 
and  at  least  one  database  package. 

Call  or  forward  resume  in  confidence  to: 


Orw  Ermoo  Plaza 
EM(  Grove  VilaQe.  Illinois  60007 
(700)  640-3776 

Equal  Opponu^  Employer  MiF/HV 


Explore  the 
Motor  City 


•  PROGRAMMERS  •  ANALYSTS 
•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS  •  ENGINEERS 

ExploreexortingMichigan— ifommedynafncMoiof  CaytDtheiperk- 
iKig  Great  Lakes  and  rolkf>o  highlands  of  the  North 
Our  etty  STKl  sutxirbs  ofler  marry  exerting  and  educational  exper- 
•encee,  mckidmg  the  Symphony,  Art  InctituM.  Jazz  Concerts  end 
Theatre.  Detroit  is  the  itome  of  the  Tigars.  Pislona.  Red  Wmga  end 
Lions.  And.  if  you  enjoy  bostmg.  hunting,  ftahlng.  camping  or  ekartg. 
Michigan  has  it  al* 

It  you  nead  more  dtallanga.  can  develop  critical  systems,  era  ready 
to  «ep  up  ID  the  most  aophiehcased  appbeahons  m  the  U  S.,  then 
R8T  is  ter  you! 

Immediaie  opporturaties  are  avwlebte  ter  American  otizerts  or  per¬ 
manent  raeid^t  aliens  wWt  two  or  more  yeere'  profess lorwl  ax- 
penance  in  arty  of  the  toilowino 

•  ‘C'or'C^-^'  •SUNorAPOUO 

•  Oa2/SOL  •  MSA  Packages 

•  HP300(yC060L  •  MEZM-PAC  ^ 

•  IMS  OB/DC  •  lO&lVOMIV-TP 

•ORACLE  •TtegOortSOO 

•  INGRES  or  ROB  •FOCUS  or  SAS 

•  ADABAS&NATURAL  •  Oistog  Mwtegsr 

•  aCS  •  HP«LSiC 

ton 'I  a  erne  you  explored  ms  Motor  Oiy?  Ptease  tohMTd  your  resums 
to  OepertmerttCWOWS.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  ampteyef 
RENAISSANCE  SVSTBIS 


3000  Tom  Osnior  •  Su«o  2237 
SoumUstd,  Ml  aaOTS  •  313063  OOX 
FAX:  aiarssa  ttee  Atm  ewfoeos 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


(  onijuiteniorld  Recruitnioit  Adrertishig  Works. 


From  our  last  two  Computermrld  recruitment 
advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  of  new  recruits. 

RenwS<RUlurtl 

KtMIK'IlH 


Aproiect-oriented  consulting  com- 
pany  based  in  Boston,  Keane  Inc. 
designs.  de\'elops,  integrates,  and  main 
tains  softn'are  for  both  commercial  and 
medical  applications.  Its  largest  operating 
unit.  Information  Senices  Division  (ISD), 
provides  customized  services  to  Fortune  *  H 

lOOOcompanies.  insurance  firms,  and  financial  fl 

institutions.  KeaMed  Hospital  S^-stems 
Division  (KeaMed),  on  the  oth  -m 

er  hand,  supports  a  full  line  of  .  AJrf  |  ■ 

>  softu’are  products  for  hospitals.  I 

To  maintain  its  premier  level  j  U|n[nL^  | 

of  service,  Keane  employs  A/  in 

nearly  1400  professionals  in  111  j-flljWP%- 

20  offices  throughout  the  East.  I  j  /jflWu 

Midwest,  and  Southeast.  For  |  *  / 

Renee  Southard,  Manager  of  V.ilfil  i 

Staffing  and  Placemeru,  *  ‘ / 1| 

Keane’s  aggressive  growth  plans  1'  f  j 

require  recruiting  an  average  of  /  '  » 

450  ro  5(X)  new  employees  each  year.  ‘ 

'‘Although  our  recruitment  needs  vary  from  branch  to 
branch,  we ‘re  generally  looking/bra  wide  variety  of  skill 
sets  —  everythingfrom  programmers  to  systems  ana¬ 
lysts.  Keane  is  always  recruiting  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  ^cific  pKtsitions,  but  we  also  advertise  for  marketing 


purposes.  Tbat‘s  why  we've  been  running 
in  Compuierworld  for  over  two  years. 
Xomputerworld  gives  us  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  e:xposure  and  qualified  re^K)nse. 
In  fact,  from  our  last  two  Compuierworld 
recruitment  advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
1  number  of  new  recruits  With  our  current 
schedule  of  four  or  sixCompMietvKitXd  re¬ 
cruitment  advertisements  per  quarter, 

twe  ‘re  getting  the  hiring  success  we 
.  need 


where  we  need  it. 

"Computerworld  continues  to  play 
■Up  I  n  "I  a  critical  role  in  helping  us find  the 

I  [W|jl  $  right  type  of  individuals  and  build 

I  Tfnr  ’  up  our  pipelines.  At  Keane,  we  see 

I  lUi*  r  Compuierworld  /mportori/ 

I  /  part  of  our  recruitment  advertising 

*  I  /  — both  tiow  and  in  the  future." 

Jr Computerworld.  We  re  helping 
i  serious  employers  and  qualified  in- 

/  formation  systems,  communications, 

U  and  PC  professionals  gel  together  in 

the  computer  community.  Every  week.  Just 
ask  Renee  Southard.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computeruorld c^n  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  CowpM/em*or/rf  Recruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Representative  today. 


Boston:  375  Cochituaie  Road.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701  9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  Ywfc  Mack  Center  1.  365  West  Passaic  St..  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587  0090 
Washington  D.Cs  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive.  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300.  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Frandsco;  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 
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TEUM 

DBZiMiaCICS 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Convuterworld  gives  you  only 
quafiSed  oomputer  pnofessianals. 

Unlike  the  readers  of  Sunday  or 
daily  new^npers,  every  Oxn- 
puterworldreaderisanexpen- 
enped  oooqxiter  ptofessiQaaL  In 
fact,  the  mago^  of  Conput- 
erworid’s  audience  has  experi¬ 
ence  beyond  three  years.  What’s 
nure,  some  subsoSters  have 
been  reading  Gxnputerworkl 
ever  since  its  first  issue  in  1967. 
Siniplyput,Connputerwa(idde- 
fiversfarmoret^justjobcan- 
didides  -  it  delivers  qualified  job 
canfidates. 


■  Entire  Cireer 
□  Present  Job 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or 
nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879- 
0700). 


77.5% 


60.2% 


45.8% 


EE 


27.4')'. 


DATA  I'R{)(  KSSINGI 
(.  arirr  Oppoi  timitiis 


In  only  13  years,  we  nave  become  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respected  tecftmcai 
services  firms  in  the  South  with  over  500 
consultants  in  the  field 

We  orrenOy  have  mmediate  needs  for 
oontractors  and  permanent  employees 
with  the  tolkiwing  skis 

•  IBM  OnLme  Assembler  &  OCS 

•  IBM  S/38.  A&400  SR  P/A'S 

•  IBM  Sr.  Consultants  with  MAPICS. 

coph::s.  dmas.  awcajnix.  x”.  ims 

OB/OC.  063  &  HOGAN 

•  im  Sr.  TedVWnters.  f£LPS 
&  Bookmaster  a  plus 

Candidates  should  nave  a  rrwi.  ol  3-S 
years  expenence  Jobs  oftar  top  rates  and 
are  of  tong  duration  FAX  your  resune.  rv 
duding  saianr  requnmenU,  today  lor  im> 
mediate  oonsideraiion 


TAIXOR  TECHNKAL  SERVICES 


PROGRAMMING  SUPERVISOR 

Independent  oil  nod  fn  tnifMiy  In  dovMOTrn  PallM  lecte  Pi» 
Cranimnig  Supemtor  wuh  M  kM  S  ytm  of  •zprtWwv  Pt*- 
ferred  candidaMt  will  Iwve  »  dMree  in  Cmpatcr  SWenee.  mmt 
cancnuntcauena  skills,  and  wmKuM  kaowlete  eT  COOOI,  Cm- 
msAdUveiCICStr.  HVS/JCLT^widVaAll  Slav  enpetteocv 
•hUi  oU  and  gm  sceogntaig  syrteiss.  prrsonal  eonaalefs.  CA-I . 
sndCA-ll  wnuldbrMphil  ItapoMibillUeB *111  aiagee anh wve 
devetopawntraiamiesaner,  and  providlai  tcchatcal  toppon  and 
diKciMMi  fdr  the  pncnaaniiif  Kalf.  9noke-rne  n'othplaen 
Good  salary  and  bearfiu  pflraer  lachidlag  honiWaUmioa  aaid 
dental coverade.  ihrift.  pnoten.  MIX  ptn. anbraard  tranapnau- 
uon  For  eonndtsiUa)  mMdrrauoa  pteaaa  atnd  raame  atid  a 
Mpy  dl  iraiiampi  kr 

HUNT  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

Mae  TteakaeMae  TM«r 
Oanaa.T«naTUei 
Ana:  Eiuky  Rrinaaer 


FLORIDA 

We  need  qualBed  iOMS 
Piogiammer/Analyw  lor 
otr  dints  on  bom  a  per¬ 
manent  and  coniraclual 
basis.  OMS  batch  is  re> 
qdad  wRh  AOS/0  •  de> 
airad  atOtRite.  The  open* 
Inga  exist  in  the  South 
Florida  aid  Ortando  mar¬ 
kets.  We  need  excap- 
tkmal  people  to  stat 
wMHn  two  months.  For 


IBM 


iB'iSU 


SOUTHEAST  OPPORTUNtTIES  AT  SPC 

SysMmf  A  Pro^emmmg  ConsuRants  hat  sfMmt  I  Oyeare  Mwaong  paesfigious 
cusKiman  throughout  ma  Soumoesiom  Onhad  »as  with  an  unwavering 
commlmant  to  quaMyol  service  From  banking  to  menulectimng  to  nsurance 
10  finanoal  eerporasons.  SPC  is  sought  out  as  a  mater  conRacl  and  oonsuleng 

SPC  has  prolessMinal  opporiurates  lor  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS  witi  a 
nummum  of  ?  years  aiponanca  m  COBOL  arx^  any  ol  the  taRowmg  areas 

-  IMS  D&DC  •  CICS-Oe/2  •  HOGAN  •  KNOWLEOGEWARE 
•  DR/2-CSP 

Please  cal  or  send  your  resume  to  any  ol  lie  offices  bsted  below 


ATLANTA 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Suite  1000 
Adanu,  GA  3032fi 
(404)384450$ 


NASHVILLE  1 — 

5115  Marytand  Way 
Brantwood.  TN  37027 
(615)377-0711 


CHARLOTTE 

3l2S.TryenSL 
SuMe134e 
Chsrtone,  MC  2«281 
(704)  3S8-M12 
(aOO)  277-SPC1 

TAMPA 
14502  M.  Dele  Mabry 
Tampa,  FL  33618 
(•13)9C3-S1M 


COBfPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

TRUE  LEADERS  DON'T  NEED 
TO  MAKE  A  LOT  OF  NOISE 

In  Ibis  fan-paced,  becbc  decade  of  the  90's.  many  of  our  compcuun  seem  10 
be  yteidina  to  the  phllceopliy  ihai  “louder  is  bnser".  We  know  diffcrcBtly  here 
M  Sebwaas  Sales.  In  tea.  It's  our  m'adfaat  belief  ibai  true  kaders  doa't  need  to 
make  a  kN  of  noise.  Although  Schwao's  oflcn  pleoty  of  opporrumtie*  worth 
thouting  about.  «c  believe  chat  our  coaamitaienii  to  the  employee  speaks 
dearly  for  itacU 

Just  one  of  the  many  carco  oppomuutiei  Sdiwao's  cuncnity  has  id  offer  it  in 
the  Dcid  of  compuitf  prograatnuag  If  you  are  a  hard  worUi^  and  koowfedge- 
able  Individual  with  0-5  yotx  work  cxsolence  lo  developocM  or  mamcnaocc 
of  cofflpmer  syaicnH.  yoo  oar  be  jumibe  person  we're  IooUm  far  co  bdp  meet 
our  ever-ioerwing  technical  oeeda.  la  exchange  far  your  effm.  Sdnmn'i  of- 
fen  a  competitive  tatary  and  benefits  package  plus  rcaliauc  opponunium  for 
rapid  advsncemcm.  la  addition,  you  wtll  be  working  wHb  the  latest  software 
and  hardware  under  MV5/XA  or  Unix  DB2.  OCS.  Cobol,  C  QW  and  Knowl 
edgeware  are  ured^ucnslvcly.  liicated  In  the  quietly  scenic  area  of  Manhall. 
MN.  S^WM's  oflct^ptowo  opponunltla  with  a  down-home  cnvironaeiM 
Inicresied?  Then  toake  your  move  to  the  quiet  leadcr-Sdiwan's  Saks  For  con- 
tidentioa.  send  resume  loSdiwan's  Saks.  1 15  W.  College  Drive.  Mmhnll,  MN 
56258.  Aim.-  EmploytiKiu  Dept 


BIAU.INC 


CAREERS 

m  ihe 

CAROLINAS 


\  Terrific 
( )pportiinit\ 


FOR 

P/A  8/A  SP.  DBA 
Saiaiy  rangea  tram 
$30.(X)0  Im.ooo 
11  you  have  at  mast 
tweyoarsaxoanance 
omBMMForbEC/VAX 
sand  yoie  laatfu  or  cM 


i-S  cofeers,  inc 

po  box  34383 
araaiiitMjiU.  ne  2742S 
9l9«6a-9846 


We  Want  The  Best! 


mdshJ  prufeauemab  have  »orld-daw 
abdky.  Ihetr  outstanding 
performance  umporti  and  advancm  our  targe- 
scale,  high-perfonnanoe  computer  system. 
You  capco  the  boa  Irani  your  cotapeiy,  your 
cn-woiVen  and  younclf.  Aduc««  k  with 
Amdahl  in  CSiiogo,  Milwaukee.  Mnncapoiis. 
Kansas  City,  Colunibus  and  Cleveland. 

FIELD  ENGINEER 

Milwaukee 

T'o  qualify,  you  mwt  have  3»  years'  ciperKner 
providing  customer  hardware  support  on 
Amdahl  carrmatiblc  maiofraine  proomaori  acwlf 
or  peripheral  equipment.  Use  your  experience 
m  provide  cuBomer  lemee  m  the  amt  of 
hardware  pbnnmg,  mainimancr  and  probfaiw 
diagnosis.  Degree  preferred. 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEEAS 


OevelsuL  Colunsbus  aod  Kansas  Gtjr 
ColiRibut  and  Kanse  Ciy  opoiingl  requae 
eapefMnce  with  LFNDl  operaong  sywem. 

Vou  can  use  your  5*  yean'  eipcriciwt  u  a 
Syuenu  Programmer  provKbM  AIVS  sywems 
ODtitrol  program  mppon.  Add*t>onal 
etpenettce  with  dataoase  products,  eerworks  or 
VMnaplua. 

Use  your  experience  to  provxk  customer 
antsnoe  in  the  ams  of  tofrware  plannatr 
mamicnancc,  tuoin|.  educaocn  aod  probkm 
diagiKm.  Oois-trammg  to  provide  hardware 
tuppoR  will  he  provided.  Degree  is  required. 
To  apply,  lend  yaw  resume  m: 

AmdaU  Corporation.  Loo  Zicalcr. 
Enyioymenc  Deparenent  i-ll,  9|99  W. 
iiiggins  Road.  Suite  I  MO.  Roaemont.  IL 
60016.  Princqxats  only  plcaK. 

Amdahl  is  wuud  to  be  wi  equal  opporrunny 
employer  uirough  afFirmuive  aown 

amdahl 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


r 


Now  you  hove  a  new  way  to  recruit 
university  and  college  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition 


Issue  Dole:  October  31, 1990 
Close:  Sofilember  28,  1990 


RWCilD 


Computer 
careers 


If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 
America’s  campuses,  yoiu-  message  in  this  special 
issue  will  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (MIS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computerworld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry  ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 


Planned  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  revision) 

MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  •  The  MIS  career  ladder 

Where  are  the  best  jobs?/What  positions  are  hot’  .  Profiles  of  acclaimed  top  level  MIS  executives 

Experiences  of  recent  MIS  graduates  in  their  •  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jobs  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
ANALYSTS/CONSULTANTS 


SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERS 

Entergy  Services,  rnc .  the  lecnmcat  service  sub¬ 
sidiary  ot  tbs  Middle  South  Electric  System,  nas 
openings  lor  Systems  Engineers  The  current  hard¬ 
ware  environrrteni  consists  ol  two  iBM  3090/400  s 
m  an  MS/S/XA  operating  system  environmeni  sup¬ 
porting  large  IMS  production  applications 

ANALYSTS/ 

PROGRAMMERS 

Analysis,  design,  codirtg.  testing  and  documenta¬ 
tion  responsibilities  in  providing  development, 
enhancement  and  maintenance  support  lor  varied 
applications  such  as  FmarKiai  Accounting .  Budget 
A  Reporting.  Customer  Information.  Engineering 
and  Materials  Management  applications 


MAINFRAME  PC 

(IBM  MVS)  (D0Srt>S2) 

COBOL  -CASE  TOOLS  -FOCUS  NOVELL 

PU1  IMSOam  SQL  TELON 
OS/JCL  -  IBM  USIHies  dBasamcBASE 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

Ensure  the  availability,  integrity  and  recoverability 
of  the  CPU  and  its  major  subsystems  Monitor  (or 
potential  pioblem  areas,  ideniify  and  define  existing 
problem  arees.  and  provide  problem  resolution 
In  the  Online  Software  area,  required  are  a  strong 
uitdersUftdirtg  ot  IMSA/S.  OB2  and  TSO  internal 
components,  performance  considerations,  system 
mtegnty  censideralions.  and  IMS/VS.  OS2  and  TSO 
determination  AmirumumofSyearseicperiencein 
technical  data  processing  and  a  workir^  knowledge 
of  asaembter,  the  manipulation  of  SAs  data  withm 
MtCS.  XL.  ^PL£.  EPCS.  and  IMSA/S  and  OB2 
utilities  required 

Entergy  Setvttes.  Inc  otters  an  exceptional  reioca- 
iion  package  including  a  relocation  allowance  (one 
month's  salary)  paid  moving  expenses  paid 
house  hunting  inp  MortgageinierestOifteremiai. 
plus  mtenm  living  For  more  information,  call  our  toll 
tree  number  below  or  send  resume  td'  T.  Porter. 
Entersy  Strvleee.  Ine..  PO.  Sos  «l00a  New 
Qrteena.  LA  TDICI .  An  Equal  Opportunity  Emptoye' 
M/F/H/V 

1-a00>231<4481 

In  Louisiana  call  collect  (504)  569-4965 


Entergy 

Services 


Piokssion^Seivioes...DIVERSnY 
Systems  Imegration. .  .CHAIIENGE 
SollW8mPnxlucis...CREATMTY 

Gompuler  Manaoenterri  Scienoes,  inc.  «  vi 
'Enployaa  Own^  compefty,  «t  are  seeiong 
lop  BgM  tedmical  talent.  The  gnMth  of  our 
(pAsions  9n6  Professional  Stfnoes  branches 
provides  B«  potential  and  opportunity  you  ingM 
be  seeking. 

We  need  you  to  have  at  least  hvo  years  of 
expenenoe  in  any  of  the  tolowing; 

■  MSDB/DC  IPACBASE 

■  DB2/SQL  BDEC/VAX 

mmS/ADSO  BORACLE 

BDATACOMIHDEAL  B  MORES 
BSMARTSTAR  BSYNON 

BSYMAN^YMIX  BASl  PM&M 

BIBBUDRANQE  BUMX/AIX 

bnagino  tm  potential  of  being  involved  v/Bh 
peers  end  fnanagernent  as  convntted  to  grewti 
as  you  araP!  CM.S.I.  olers  an  outotanilng  pack- 
agi  of  Mnge  benefts,  bonuses  end  stock  plins. 

For  immedMe  oonaiderMion  cB  our  SMIlng 
HoOne  m  }4B04ShCm  and  Bsak  •«» 
Oarny  t^ftor  or  send  your  resume  in  oonBdanoe 
to:  CoMpuMr  Mngmient  fftfpfft,  tncu, 
oipl  exit,  MPBuiplw  How,  j«cl»on»tU, 
a32296. 


INNOVATING  BEYOND  THE  EDGE.  LEAVING  TRADITION  BEHIND. 


Providing  tow  OwSintcs  SOtubon*  10  m«0' 
eofpofwtions  throyghoui  W  SauPWdVf 


IT’S  TIME 

Dynamic  empioyment/consuiOng  firm  has  new 
requiremenis  lor  bopt  permanent  posrtiora  and 
consutting  assignments  for  Programmer  to  Sr. 
Programmer  Analysts.  State-of-the-art  environ¬ 
ments.  with  saiariM  from  SSS.OCX)  to  $55,000. 
and  rates  from  $25  00  to  $40.00  per  ttour,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  expertise.  Software  includes: 

VAX  NATURAL  IM:  IMS  08/00 
FORTRAN/FMS  lOMS/AOSO 

INGRES  082.  CSP 

ORACLE  NATURAL 

ROe  DB2.SQL 

Cal  or  send  resume  to: 

Oeniee  Yfbrougft.  CPC 

Dm  DataMasters  ■ 

P.0.8oi14S4S,DepLCW 
Greeneboro.  NC  27415>494« 


(91B)  373-1461 
1-6(i6-32B-33Bl 


1-600-33B-33B7 
a  1(919)373-1501 


KR\FT  GENERAL  FOODS 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Only  through  global 
business  initiatives 
will  we  ensure 
ultimate  success. 


gj Generai  Foods  is  the  largest  US.- 
jw\  based  In^mational  food  corrpany  in 

V  America.  We  are  what  you  eat  •  our  Ust  of 
famous  products  Includes  Birds  Bye.  Breyers, 
Budget  Gourmet.  Cheez  Whiz,  C3aussen  pickles. 
Cool  Whip.  Entenmam's,  JELLO.  MaxweU  House, 
sealiest  and  Tombstone  pizza.  Cuirenily.  our 
worldwfde  sales  exceed  $23  billion, 
wete  out  lo  charige  (he  way  we  do  business  >  lo 
use  mformadon  to  a  competitive  advantage.  The 
way  we  see  It  -  a  company  has  lo  be  ready  to 
rethink  )ust  about  every  business  procedure  and 
process  lo  maximize  the  potentlai  for  efBclency. 
flexiblUry  and  productivity  presented  by  new 
technologies.  The  impfementaiion  of  our  *KGP 
2000^  suite  of  strat^X  systems  Initlailves  has 
created  opportunities  for  creadve  professkxials 
who  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  on  the  front  line  of 
Information  Systems  technology  with  a  Fortune  50 
industry  leader. 


SYSTBMS  SOFTWARE 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION 

MANAGEMENT 

DECISION  SUPPORT 

HUMAN  RESOURCES/PAYROLL 

CASE  TOOLS 

LOGISTICS 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING 
ORDER  MANAGEMENT 
ARTIFICIAL  INTBLUGENCB  (AlON) 


To  Join  our  team,  you  need  a  B.S.  degree  m 
business.  flnarKe,  business  Information  systems 
or  computer  sdenoe.  In  adctUon.  you  must  have 
at  least  2-5  years*  etgsertence  in  Information 
system^busmess  analysis. 


Join  us  and  make  business  history,  and  a 
name  for  yourself.  To  attract  top  talent  we  oNer 
generous  saiartes.  complete  benefits,  rekxatton 
assistance  and  a  business  systems  environment 
that  could  lead  you  beyond  traditional  technical 
ladders  and  Into  general  management.  To  explore 
these  opportunities,  send  your  resume  K>:  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Recrulier.  Kraft  General  R3ods. 
Kraft  Court,  4N.  Glenvfew.  L  60025.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunitymrBrmaHve  action  employer. 


Northern 

California 


Nl»Jl  TTpU^’lj' 

T  «Sc-  » 


IQMS 


The  "Recession"  is  a  Crock! 


Sunbelt  Opportunities 


Cttntultlrta,  Inc. 


SUNBELT  4  ATLANTA 
S2S.000  to  S95.000 
■DMS  ORACLE  OATACOM  IMS  0B2 
VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  SYS36  AS400 
TECHWRITERS  DP  SALES  TANDEM 


■nd  Ca<'tuinng  P3i<r>nn»  <n  IBM  S^oot  Aeiocaifon  Ei- 
^cnsei  Pa>d  Send  resun>e  lo 

Jim  Heard.  EOP  Coeisuilanta.  inc 
3067  Bunker  Hill  Road.  Suite  202 
Manena  Geof9ia  30062 

^  J4-HOUHFAX  PHONE  ^ 

404-973  4052  404-97t-72ai  ^ 


IMMEDIATE 

NATIONAL 

Full-Time 

POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

nake  wMc. .  .Oar  chcMs  ha>e  new  and  exciung 


Drvetopm  br  IBM  uecrMmt  vyticm 
c««piM«Mv  MVS.  oa:.  IMl  VTAM 


CHC  the  Ptioanor  Orvision  ol 
Computer  Homons  Corp .  a 
national  prolesstonal  ser¬ 
vices  company  m  the  com¬ 
puter  mdusity  has  mmeaaie 
posrtiona  tor  individuals  with 
the  toUowmQ  skiBs 

•IMSOe/DC 
COBOL.  MVS/JCL 

•0B2  COBOL. 
MVS/JCL 

•COBOL.  MVS/ja 
Amirumumol  tSmondtsai- 
penence  is  repuirad  ler  all 
posit  orts 

m  aodrtion  to  normal  beneitta 
our  benefits  packaQe  can  in¬ 
clude  reiocalion  and  siaie-oi- 
the-art  technical  education 
Please  caN.ntot  or  send  your 
resume  to 

Karen  Jewien 
(602)  956-7055 
FAX  (602)  956-7969 


World-Class  Opportunities 
in  Southern  California 
and  Throughout  the  US 


3200  EaMCimatack  Road 
SunaSflO 

Phoenix.  Araona  OSOil 

AKEq»MiOppomnmM»ffBt»«M<r 


R>r  >nYT  2)  >r4fs.  .AGS.  J 
\YNEX  Oanjum.  hav-pijnrd 
a  nujiii  mfo  in  Jr-ut^ing  and 
hulUtng  computer  Mihwatc 

kt  remmncd  ctmpkWiMr- 
m  cixnrwier  rrunutacrunne. 
relev>mrnur\ia:a(i«m«.  liruirKul 
■vrrvtco,  CimHimer  pp«Juct-  and  e^nemmenc. 

Vlv  cwmmrtv- have  career  opponuitiriev  in  San  Diecu.  Un  Anarlo 
and  Orange  Ciunr>  jnd  our  5C  hranch  i4<ice*  nattumide  Data 
PiVcevAns  Pn4e»v«maU  who  anr  eager  m  hegin  a  "wirldKlW 
iaieer'K  joining  a-gh'wp  '4  AGS  top  peifonnen  Experience  in 
am  i4  the  htlkmmg  »  miutirdr 

•  CICS  OL/ 1  •  ADABAS/NATURAL  11  •  UNIX*  C 

•  DB2.  CSP.  CICS  •  CICS.  OB2  •  IDMS/ADSO 

•V.  05/2  •  IMS  D8/DC 

AGS  iinefv  cimpetitivc  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  henetits 
package  including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  training,  tuittun 
nnmhutMnnmr.  a  4CIK  urvingv  plan  and  mute. 

T’  find  .iiM  «hi  over  2.>CC4C<mputer  prnNrssKmah  cieunJet  AGS  a 
"iuvU-cLhi-*  emploKf.  kail  i»  send  tour  wwnie  to; 

Lorc  ToJale 

_  _  3f  Technical  Reumrees  Mgt 

SatMiAal  Recruiting 
.AGS  InformatKin  ServKc->.  tne 
\  W  Spruce  Drive 
Mounraiiuiidr.  NJ  C70V2 
Aim«XCk>mpanY  Fax  (201)  654-9794 

>  (800)  HIRE  AGS 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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rrsir 

Huicxrii? 

MIT 


Baioafch  JlModate 

Labontary  for 


SMktng  an  individual  lb  handle  primary 
reaponaibility  for  the  compiler  for  the 
functioftai  lanQuage  Id.  The  focus  of  (he 
compiler  work  will  be  the  devefopmeni 
and  implementation  of  new  optimizations  i 
The  work  will  intiude  extending  the 
existing  compiler  or  developing  a  r>ew 
one  to  accommodate  new  features  in 
the  Id  programming  language. 

Requirementa:  Applicants  must  have  a  ' 
PhD  m  Computer  Science  ar>d  experience 
in  compiler  development  and  compiler 
optimizations  for  dedarativs  languages 
familiarity  with  dataflow  highly  desirable 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  two 
copies  of  a  cover  letter  cmd  resume 
referencing  Job  No.  R90-145  to:  James  H. 
McCarthy.  MfT  Personnel  Office, 

Bldg.  Et»>230. 400  Main  Strset, 
Carnbridge.  MA  02t39. 

WtT  «  an  EguxI  OKxMuniiyMITirfliai'ya  Action  Emiiiorti 
MIT  «anoo-«nekinganvironnitnt 


I  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technolog) 


Computer  Professionals 


eansan,  Douglas  &Aasociates  me  is 
a  laaOar  in  tha  gompuitr  eenwHing 
mdusay*  Our  rapid  grosetn  nas  ere- 
afodarwadforuitoaipandoui  staff 
As  a  BO&A  amployM  you  wiH  M  ra- 
•ardod  wsin  a  compaiatwa  salary  aleng  witti  an  asctp- 
tioriai  iwntSts  packaga  that  tndudas  maior  rntdicai. 
dtntal.  40TK  and  profo  nhanng  immediatsly  <w«  are 
looking  for  candidates  wiffi  aapenence  in  the  following 
areas  to  iom  our  team 

•  IBM -TELON  - IS  POSITIONS 

•  IBM-My8/XA.CICS.VSAM 

-  IBM  ADABAS/NATURAL 

•  iBM/PC4IS/C>OS-C  IMAGING  SYSTEM 
■  AS/400  -  RPC  in.  COBOL 

POP  TO  VAX  CONVERSION 

•  VAX/FORTRAN 

•  VAX/INORES-C 

•  VAX/VMS^ 

•  VAX/$MARTSTAR 
HP30M  <  TRANSACT 

•  HP3000  (SSO).  MM3000.  PM3000.  BAR 
COOING 

•  HPSOOO.PftOTOS 

-  HP3000,POWERH0USe 

•  HP3000.MRP/CUSTOMIZER.PASCAL.SPI 

•  SUH/UNOt.  C  r  WINDOWS 

•  VAX/SUN,  UNIX -CC**  ' 

-  SYSTEM  PROG.  IBM.VAX  PLATFORMS 

miaretied  applicants  please  call,  mail  v  tai  yOur 
resume  and  salary  requitements  today  to 
na  Edinburgh  South  #  104 
Cary.  North  Carolina  27$i  i 
ARermon  jtm  Hash  or  an  Hood 
Phone#  (919)467.3357  or  (300)525-2927 
Fax#  (919)467-7663 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


International  Product  Specialists 

VlASOFT  is  a  rapii^  growing  systems  software 
company  with  sal«  in  over  20  countries.  Based  in 
Phoenix,  we  are  the  leader  in  CASE  lechnofo^  for 
enstm*  systems.  VlASOFT  International  Product 
SpecieSstsmuM  possess: 

P  excepdonalfy  strong  tedtnicaJ  background  in 
ISM  MVS.  XiO.  and  COBOL  (requi^  plus, 
opiioiwtty,  CfCS.  IMS/DC.  and  AlC 
P  excHleni  oral  communications,  both 
one^-orte  arsd  before  groups 
P  convcrsdtional  abibty  in  Japanese, 

German  or  french 

P  a  strong  desire  to  work  with  people 
P  (he  abdity  to  travel  world-wide 
For  consideratioo.  please  call  Roger  Philips  at 
(•00)-S2S-777S  (m  Arizona  B02-952-00M)  or  send 
resume  (o; 

3033N.44tbSt 

vlMsWs  =  Phoenix.  AZ8S0I8 
CASE  far  ExlfHiig  Systems  * 


Spetsdeed  Reoutment  For  The 
Information  Systems  Industry 


PROVIDING  CAREER  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 

Looking  lor  a  challengint  afsigivncfiC  •  change  in  envMomnent,  or 
an  attractive  |ob  offer?  to  Use  Roberl  Half  network  of  placem^ 
H^alivti  aaeiit  you  in  your  career  search. 

If  you  have  the  information  systems  expertise,  call  the  Robert  Half  office 
nearest  you  today  for  a  Ptwordbig  earear  epperhaiily. 


COBOL  Progranmwr 
AralyBts 

Learn  CICS>  New  CtCS 
pnsyao  recMres  4  profee- 
poneia  wtih  2*  years  of 
IBM  OS/COeOL  and  CMS 
WN  be  tramad  in  CICS 
Greet  work  environment 
ToSaSK 

IBMDB2 

Consuttants 

-  Robert  Heir  ExduMve  • 
Bg  6  oonsulwig  Ann  a 
buUdmg  a  062  consiAng 
practiee  Oesn  top  0B2 
professiofwls  wtO)  nwwTwn 
Syearseimarience  u  062 
DBA  or  m  062  systems  OP 
velopmani.  Both  managp 
mam  and  tachncai  post- 
bone  available.  Travel  or  rp 
iQcenon  requited.  To 


MSA  P/A’s 

Two  poeitxxie  «Mlh  fortune 
too  company,  IBM 
MVS/XA  062envffonmenl 
to  work  on  ma|or  Fnanoal 
and  Payroi  protects  2-' 
years  IBM  OS/CO^  with 
MSA  systems  strongly  prp 
lenod  INFO  ExreRT  a 
real  plus.  Wi  trem  in  062 
TotaSK 

PC/LAN 

SpeciaiiBts 

Two  fortixw  500  Anns  are 
■ooking  tor  professionMs 
with  2*  years  PC/LAN 
techneal  hardware  &  soft¬ 
ware  support  exparience 
with  e«w 'NOVELL  BAN¬ 
YAN  or  3COM  networks 
OpportixvTy  for  some 
travel  ToS45K 


DEC  VAX 
ORACLE 
Consultants 

Ui«ple  paiSira  tor  VAX 
ORACLE  prcyanwTwi's 
9104^  syeisms  deeign- 
era  wBh  2  or  more  ymrs 
of  ORACLE  experience  on 
ANY  hardware.  8cXh  Ven¬ 
dor  and  Caqxxaie  posi- 
iwnsevafabiB.  TogSSK 

IBM  S/38- 
AS/400  P/A*s 

Mafor  suburDen  flnarioai 
serviCBS  firm,  a  growing 
AS/400  shop.  «  looking 
for  2  professional  with  2 
more  years  of  RPG  W  ax- 
Denence  Multiple  promo- 
bons  have  opened  up 
two  P/A  slots  on  new  dP 
velopment  project - 
Tq$4SK 

AS/400  Tech 
Support  Analyst 

Msfor  IBM  System/as 
and  AS/400  instaletion 
seeks  professional  wah 
3-r  years  total  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  responsioie 
(or  software  nstaBatxsn. 
network  oomrrxjnications 
and  systems  teohrwai 
support  RPG  Nt  and  AS/ 
400  expenenoe  pro- 
ferred. _ Tq$4SK 


HPPowavhouM 

Syitemt/Analyit 

Step  ID  Prurtet  Leedir- 
shp  Fast  growing  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Fortune  500  fim 
^rson  w«  leeo  develop- 
rrwnt  of  new  FkwioM  Oee- 
Bxxi  Support  systems  n 
Ptiwam(iiunpQui/OLN.ii.rQTP 
on  (hs  Hewfott  Packard 
3000.  Abo  w6  wortt  w«h 
PC's  Aequns  3  lo  5  ym 
of  iys  dev  In  Powerhouse 
or  other  ralMional  06MS 
ToSSOK 

RPG  II  Pngramnen 


AiuiyUs 

Fast  (rack  RPG  a  Progrem- 
meis  vd  Prooremrnery 
Anbystt  twin  ai  taasi  3 
yMre  expenence  wti  be 
trevied  in  RPG  «/AS400 
Excaieni  career 
TOS32.3SK 

oscoaoL/cics 

Learn  oe2/$QL  Oynamc 
Snanoel  tarvioae  orgmze- 
bon  neks  a  eaaeonea  on- 

ww  OS  coeoL-ocs 

Prog'Anb  Vm  (rain  on 
pB2rSQL  ToMBK 

ctes  P/A'a  100% 

Orvijna  Oaveiopmwit  in- 


(2^)87^40^ 

ctmim 

LotAngam 

(213)38bSqs 
Sen  PieoD 
(619)  2»r^ 


(40^2SM040 

(219719-1400 


pure  dev  work  Ouistand- 
mg  wont  enwonrnem  and 
excaaent  benefits  rdwing 
pcrienMl  for  bonus 
To54Sk 


tongteano 

(5li/S^2i 


PC  Analyata 

Leem  LAN's.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  exists  for 
a  sokd  PC  Anafyst  wkh  a 
minimum  of  three  (3) 
years  CUPPER  and 
DBASE  expenence  to 
learn  Local  Area  Net- 
woriung  and  work  in  a 
state-oMhe-art  inlorma- 
bon  Oaniar  Emvon- 
ment- _ 1o$35K 


LeMn062CASE 
TOOLS.  Data  Ceniar  ax- 
panson  dtotates  the 
need  for  add'l  n*Aduals 
with  tafants  m  OS  CO¬ 
BOL  lOMS  AOSO 
to  |Oln  new  project 
teams  now  forming 
Oppty  to  learn  062 
and/or  CASE  TOOLS. 
ToSSOK 

MVS  Syt/Prog 

Learn  Pertormanoa  Turv* 
ng.  Sophisticatad  Tech 
Support  (youp  of  a  large 
Servioes  Organization  « 
seekmg  a  talented  MVS 
Sys/Prog  3*  years  ex- 
penenee  performing  Ui 
SVSOENS  «  required 
we  be  trened  in  MVS 
Performanoe  Tuning 
ToSSOrt 


(305)447-1757 

OnanOo 

(407)422-2275 

^mSMcn 

JMM) 

(40716944900 

(813)Sf79(IO 

Obexpo 

/DowmoMry 

0196164TO 

(70B)  410-1 556 
oik  book 
(709)571-7074 


ceytan 

(314)^-1535 

New  Jwsey 

Rranuc 

(201)»49-3799 

forth 

0OI)«34.r3OO 
Now  Vert 
fki#foir» 

(716)6424901 

tongfofond 


AfowVrtk 

ffnartmtmf 

(212)221-000 


(219)921-4253 


1405)2364990 

Tufoa 

(916)595-17D0 

^y|i^ 

(503)222-9778 


•sar 

(209)9244000 
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TPF  PROGRAHNERS 

GLOBAL  ASSIGNMENTS 

Bedford  Assooaies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  British  Air* 
ways,  s  a  leading  intemationrt  techno^  service  firm 
speaakzing  in  management  consuRing  and  the  devei- 
opmem  of  high  performance  onfene  venseefoon  syiems 
using  IBM's  ACP/TPF  operating  systems. 

Our  dynamic  organizetion  is  currerrty  offering  poeHions 
lor:  TPF  end  MVS  Systems  Projrammets  with  Per- 
bnmanoe  and  CNtadty  Ranning  jBqiertanoe;  1W  Com- 
muncabons  wiOi  interproceseor  and  SNA  knowledge. 
SchediAe  Change  offline  or  online  experirtwe;  ACP  9  i 
knowledge;  TPF  Test  System  Programmers;  and  TPF 
Appkeabons. 

For  career  opportunities  on  exobng  end  chalenging 
protects  in  Europe,  the  Far  East.  Africa.  S.  Amenca  and 
the  U-S.,  fax  your  resume  immedirtofy  or  cal  our  BOO  a 
in  N.  America.  Bedford  provides  a  generous  competi-  | 
tne  package,  including  overseas  alowance 
Patsy  Bauer 

SSSXocuu.,...  Oedfoid 

/^OTafes 

900*BOP-1031  ^  IflCa 

Fex:(300)B49-1497  1 

An  CqvR'OpMMsmty  EaqiWv*' 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Software  —  OP  Cortsultants 
UrgBrtl  Natiomside  Opporturtitibs! 

'  MSWftndewslOBtArtQlelongiBiTnooirvngitorSWCngnserswmaSDng 
devsloprrBrtsfaa5L''C'arx)BAndowseip-Nrtwoiorgbic>giix#iaNelrtrt 

*  NumenauspQeeorgaiSMbfoonsawscalBnekwyitiTMnagemertsys 
dffveiapmeni  rtbt  UNDL ''O'.  PC  » 

*  Long  tern  assgrmenfo  to  design,  code.  anoieitSW  tor  twtmmodcrtvidussyn 
a  SUN.  UNDL  C.  amvonmeni  ueng  CASE  Toole. 

*  2-3imnisaapsnngstorPA9<Meil6M.CtCS.T&ON.rtidMaSeap 

’  UvtotermitBmosicansacttoraiereeaOj&COeOLciinBuSirx  OG  MVBOOO 
10(80  and 20000 

*  MjbopenraswortxignQMIAiXangeenwonmarrt  •vcuknowSws36.39.oi 
AS400-CrtlTo^ 

*  S-iQSWEngsnsaoeOtodwqn  deseiooSWijawgC** Object Onanisil 


'  SDaprtwgslorP As  OEALOATACOMenOSiWSerlBMaCS COBOL 
’  SW&ig&~CutoUNOtd»v.  ORACLE  RD6SWTCMWG.BrOWMDL  SQL 


tOOHTRACr 

Solutions  Inc. 


WIIAaeikZ27415» 
IMaeS4t»«77S 
FAXttS-9S0-4a9S 
Two  Kaeweyrtn  Orfoe 
SWw.tl>397e 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


National  Computer  Associates  has  been 
pro«/iding  superior  ptacementserx'ices  to 
the  computer  field  for  almost  20  years. 
CXmng  that  time  u«  hai«  helped  to 
advance  the  careers  of  mar^'  thousands 
'  of  computer  profesaonals  most  of 
whom  nave  returned  to  us.  again  and 
again-  because  they  learned  that 
services  are  muy  supenor  botk 
locatty  and  nationally  '  * 

tf  you  have  never  ^valkd  yourseli  of 
the  many  exceUem  services  provided  bv 
NCA  calk  to  the  professionals  who 
have  They'V  tell  you  why  you  can  expect 
NCA  to  be  the  bM  career  advarKemeni 
representation  avail^iie  anywhere, 
anuime' 

Came  m  Call  Or  mail  your  resume  to 
the  NCA  him  nearest  to  you  .  No  charge 
to  you  (or  arVof  our  servKes  Confidmti- 
alitv  asur^  Expect  NCA  to  be  the 
best  and  weft  prove  It  to  you.  too 


Nationai 
I  Computer 


The  Univefsity  of  Maryland  Unhersity  CoUege 
Aaian  Divnion 


Meung  i  Progwvn*  ArWyM 
■an  enenenoe  n  COBOL  m 
DOS  OCS.  wWVSAM  Tmtpe>- 
Men  •  leeoorMM  tar  *w  nn- 
m  dMon.  eodng.  twBog  vta 
doamrtenn  o(  mieaMn  oro> 
grmrm  Tiw  er«tari»o  canaden 
neoe  at  Meet  3  years  axperv 
area  ane  a  Baenaiors  dagrae 
EuaMMMM^ano  eanenis  to 


tiOb  ttABSa  UM  SU1E  100 

au«w«.  CA  eisos 

(SiaiM1-XD3  |7l<|^0606 
fAx  leieiMi  2m 


INFORMATION  i 


KRECrOR 

iD  COMPUTING  SERVICES 


Unhtanny  of  Maryland  Univer»ty  CoUege,  one  of  eleven  campuses  of  the 
Urtiversiry  of  Maryland  System,  is  currently  seeking  a  candidate  far  the 
poaUwn  of  Diiectar.  Infbnaacioo  and  Coc^ting  Services  for  its  Asian 
Oiv«ion  hendquartered  at  Yokota  Air  Base  in  suburban  Tokyo,  Japan.  The 
Asian  Dhrkion  provido  haccafaurcate-levei  and  graduate  programs  on  U.  S. 
mibiary  haso  In  Am 

The  Ovecior  is  responsible  ip  the  Director,  Asian  Orvision,  for 
adnuoMratiw  computing  This  indudes  system  maintenance  and 
dmmlopiBent;.  management  of  programming  staff;  hardware  and  sofivrare 
purduiso;  and  the  coordination  of  system  devefapmeni  with  user 
departments  Applications  include  accounting  and  payroll,  student  services, 
tettbook  disihbution.  financial  aid.  hbrary,  PCba^  registntion  syuems, 
desktop  publishing,  and  cplecommunicadons- 

QuaUffcMiorm;  Requirements  for  the  posicioa  indude  knowledge  of  the 
Neu^  Packard  3000  mmicompuier.  CCMOL,  IMAGE,  and  iruegratmn  of  PCs 
with  minicomputen:  and  eipenence  in  computer  center  management, 
prefer^y  in  a  unrvenity  environment.  A  Masscr^s  degree  is  preferred.  The 
person  selected  should  be  avadable  to  begin  no  later  than  December  1, 1990. 

.  AppbGiiion  Procedure-  For  full  oonsideraikin,  please  submit  a  letter  of 
applKstion.  msume.-salary  htMory,  anl  ihr  nams  of  three  references  by 
September  IS.  1990  to. 

Search  Comminer,  Director.  ICSi,  AD 
^  Oflke  of  the  Presdeni 

UniversiTy  of  Maryland  Univcniiy  College 
Univemry  Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road 
Colirgr  Park.  MaryUnd  20742-1000 


COBOL  CMS  »S4«K 
UAPPCR  K)  VISK 

I'llCH  IQ&SCK 

U$A$  K  &SK 

MCPcCXEC  1OS50K 
TRAVELING  P  A'&  toS45K 
Pwmaiwni  niKenwm  tor 
UNISYS  ProgfORwno»  ono 
AAWysKlWowgrwwim*  US 
FREE  Mrviea  W  conSiMiM 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
Call  800^  88UNISYS 


Whan  you  compara 
costs  and 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  recruit¬ 
ment  adverting  has  a 
proven  success  record. 

Just  ask  Linda  Heubscher, 
Manager  of  Employment 
for  a  division  of  Unisys.  It’s 
her  job  to  make 
sure  that  her  f  ” 

division  has  v 

the  most  qual-  (I* 

ified  and  techni- 
cally  trained  per-  H 

sonnel  on  its  team.  ' 

And  for  the  most 
successful  recruitment 
of  these  top  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals,  Linda  counts  on 
Computerworld:  “Our 
ads  in  Computerworld  had 
the  resumes  pouring  in  and 
the  phones  ringing.” 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  companies  who 
regularly  use  Comput¬ 
erworld  to  recruit  qualified 
computer  professionals. 
They’ll  tell  you  they  adver¬ 
tise  in  Computerworld  for 
one  simple  reason:  It 
works. 

To  place  your  ad  regionally 
or  nationally,  call  John  Cor¬ 
rigan,  Vice  lYesident/Classi- 
fied  AdvertisL'.g,  at  800/ 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508/ 
879-0700). 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cie  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  ban^g,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computerworld  Readers 
with  Experience  in  Key  Industries 
(Entire  Career) 


Job  Industry 


of  Computerwbrkf’t  Audienco ... 


Ckxnputef  VeneJor  and  Consulting  . . . 1 47.897 

Computer  Manufacturer .  79,521 

large-scale  computers . 37,110 

medium-scale  computers . 45,938 

small-scale  computers . 33.851 

personal  computers .  47.758 

technical  workstations . 24,889 

Software  Vendor . 130.589 

for  large-scale  systems  . 57,561 

for  medium-scale . 74,967 

for  small-scale  systems . 61,274 

for  personal  computers  . 76,787. 

for  technical  workstations  . 26,379 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  . .36,994 

VAR/dealer/retailer . 27,557 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  OP  Services . 53,077 

Consulting/planning . 88.677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 168,664 

Insurance . 52,910 

Healthcare . 64.729 

Banking/financial  Services .  97,953 

Government  -  federal/state/local  . 110,399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 40.106 

Communications  Systems . 28,913 

Public  Utilities . 54,364 

Transportation . 26.031 

Wholesale/retail  Trade . 111,095 

Education . 125,184 
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To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 
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The  pitfalls  of  procurement 

Selecting  critical  software  packages  calls  for  leadership!^  top  managers 


BY  STEPHEN  R.  ROSENTHAL 
and  HAROLD  SALZMAN 

SKOAL  TO  CW 

Editor’s  nott:  This  column  is 
based  on  the  author’s  research 
on  procurement  of  application 
sofitoare  at  service  companies. 
A  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
results  appears  in  the  Summer 
1990  issue  of  Sloan  Manage 
ment  Review. 

Application  software 
controls  many  critical 
corporate  functions;  as 
a  result,  a  new  package 
can  unleash  m^r 
problems  for  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  tb^c^ore  hard  to 
understand  why  so  many  senior 
managers  leave  the  procure 
ment  of  imssion-critical  software 
to  their  technical  support  staff. 

In  most  cases,  senior  manag¬ 
ers  only  get  involved  when  the 
value  of  a  procurement  rises 
above  a  certain  threshold.  When 
they  do  step  in,  they  often  re 
duce  the  process  to  a  calculation 
of  hnandal  payback  that  sub¬ 
merges  cTudal  cor»cems. 

Senior  managers  should  play 
a  more  active  role  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  software  with  strategic 
implications  or  a  major  impact  on 
operations.  It  is  import^  for 
them  to  know  where  traps  may 
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lie  aiKl  what  they  can  do  to  make 
the  (vocess  more  effective. 

Assessing  the  mission. 
One  cannot  evaluate  the  design 
of  mission-critic^  software  with¬ 
out  first  reflectinjg  on  the  mission 
itself. 

This  step  involves  more  than 
just  modeling  the  op¬ 
eration’s  current 
structures  and  goals. 

Before  investing  iii  a 
major  software 

package,  managers 
must  assess  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  changes  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  in  the  ser-  ' 
vices  they  are  deliv¬ 
ering. 

As  markets  shift  and  competi¬ 
tors  respond  with  new  offerings 
and  better  performance,  organi- 
aations  must  reconceptualize 
their  mission.  A  new  mission 
statement  can  lead  to  changes  in 
the  service/delivery  system,  in¬ 
cluding  jobs,  skills,  organization¬ 
al  structures  and  operating  pro 
cedures,  as  well  as  the  intro^- 
tion  of  new  software.  If  a  bank  is 
moving  toward  "relationship 
banking,"  for  example,  the  ap¬ 
propriate  software  supports  tell¬ 
ers  as  they  sell  new  products 
rath^  than  just  speeding  up 
transaction  processing. 

Under  this  kind  of  scenario, 
managers  assessing  an  applica¬ 


tion  must  ask  new  types  of  ques¬ 
tions:  What  features  and  func¬ 
tions  will  facilitate  strategic 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  ser¬ 
vices?  How  can  ?re  use  the  soft¬ 
ware  design  to  enhance  our  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  customers?  How 
users' jobs  change? 

_  Identifying  op¬ 
erational  objec- 
tivea.  Managers 
must  understand 
what  new  software 
means  ffom  an  oper¬ 
ational  viewpoint. 
They  must  loc^  be¬ 
yond  the  strategic 
missioo  and  explore 
service  operations,  considering 
the  functions  of  users  and  other 
affected  groups.  One  approach  is 
to  appoint  a  t^  force  of  users  to 
develop  a  list  of  operational  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  software. 

Managers  must  (each  the  ^ 
erating  personnd  and  first-line 
supervisors  that  their  job  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  suggesting 
new  software  aids.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  can  be  difficult  for  bbch  of 
these  groups  to  do  so;  the  task 
calls  for  a  dffierent  mind-set  than 
the  handling  of  routine  business 
transactions. 

Getting  the  operating  person¬ 
nel  to  participate  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  however.  There  is  a  growing 
understanding  of  techniques  that 


manufacturing  managers  use  to 
encourage  &ctory  workers  to 
suggest  improvements.  The  To¬ 
tal  Quality  Control  movement, 
used  by  manufacturers  and  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  alike,  has  a 
similar  spirit  of  open  mquiry 
about  future  operations. 

Managers  can  ejm^riment 
with  ways  of  encouraging  work¬ 
ers  to  think  creatively:  the  best 
incentives  are  goals  of  making 
jobs  more  interesting  and  help¬ 
ing  workers  provide  customers 
mth  more  effective  service. 

Zbrotng  in  on  flexibUity. 
Senior  managers  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  guiding  the 
technical  staff  ai^  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  to  evaluate  vendors' 
claims  about  the  flexibility  of 
their  software.  Every  feature 
and  function  has  built-in  limita¬ 
tions.  Users  must  distinguish  su¬ 
perficial  indications  of  flexibility 
ffom  the  ones  that  are  central  to 
theapi^tion. 

*1110  biggest  and  roost  signifi¬ 
cant  challenge  is  to  understand 
the  attributes  that  are  not  flexi¬ 
ble  and  evaluate  bow  critical 
they  could  be.  To  some  extent, 
the  answer  will  be  unknowable 
because  the  people  in  charge  of 
operations  cannot  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  bow  the  software  would  fit 
current  procedures.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  imagine  bow  a 
package  »Mi)d  raise  obstacles  to 
handling  future  requirements. 

Senior  managers  can  help  di¬ 
rect  the  diagnosis  by  provkhog  a 
vision  or  forecast  of  emer^g 
requirements  and  strategies. 


One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  as¬ 
semble  a  task  force  of  employees 
who  are  particulaiiy  dose  to  the 
market  assA  competitive  dynam¬ 
ics  in  the  industry  and  have  them 
examine  trends. 

Another  approach  is  to  com- 
mtsskm  a  stu^  by  consultants 
with  special  sldls  m  "future" 
studies:  forecasting  techniques 
such  as  the  Delphi  approach  may 
prove  valuable.  Another  option 
is  for  managers  to  hold  a  retreat 
to  brainstorm. 

Admittedly,  any  approach  is 
ridcy  because  one  is  dealing  with 
future  scenarios.  However,  one 
or  more  of  them  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  concrete  starting  point  in 
identifying  key  capabilities  for 
new  missioQ-critical  software. 

RoMfltlal  a  a  prcrfeaor  of  opention 
manageinRit  at  tbe  Boston  Unversty 
School  of  Mausrawat.  SalsaaD  ■  a  re- 
iearch  a»o6«e  aad  lecarer  at  the  w- 
venity's  Ceoler  kr  Appbed  Social  So- 
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is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Programmer  producthrity 
IBM  compatibility:  aide: 

MVS-ESA  •  VUWA  *  TSO/E  •  FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  ’ 

nOSCOE  •  CICS  *  IMS  *  CeUG-AID  *  ABEND-AIO  ’ 
lDMS/R-De2.’OMF-  CICS  *  ABENO-AIO 

PPOFS 

At  MCN  Compuiar  Services.  ««e  provide  outsourcing  solutions 
to  maior  international  clients.  With  one  ol  the  finest  computer 
laaMies  « the  country,  your  data  ts  secure,  yet  readily  avail- 
able  to  you-  Our  lugrt-quality.  cost-effective  services  irKiude: 

•  Oper8ti0os7daysaweel(.  24hoursaday 

•  Network  Management 


For  more  mformalion.  can  Usa  Walker  at: 

1-M0-521-4444 


Computer 
Services.  Inc- 


S22S  Amo  Clue  Orwe 
Oeweom.  Ucriigwi  AS  1 2S 


Quality  Outsourcing 


♦  IBM  Marframe/Perrherais  ♦  Consultaig  Services 

♦  Ful  Techncal  Supp^  e  Network  Speoaksts 

«  24  hCAF  Help  Desk  w/ 600#  ♦  Capacity  Ptannmg 

S  Database  Specialisis  4  Automated  Operations 

Rmmourcms  4v«#laMe  Include: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  DCS.  DB2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  fjprtfian.  IBM  M.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Teienet/Tymnel.  TOP  SECBET 


Call:  (201)  216-3216 
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COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPITING 
COMPUTER  Ol  TSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Fcamring; 

e  [BMI  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

e  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
acs,  VM/XA.  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

e  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

a  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Dau  Center 
e  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

comDi/co 


CO.HDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERMCES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway.  Carlsudi.  NJ  0^0*2 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


Wr  arv  a  LcaAnc  Sofiwanr  CorBuione  ftrm  and, have 
inmedMie  availaKlin  iit  evpmencrJ  yntlvMMinah  in  the 
tioBcwing  ateaa 

IBM 

COB(X  CIOs.  8.AL  TSO  ISPf .  DBl.  KH. 

IDM>.  IMS.  D6  PC,CSP.  MCBASE 

DEC 

\AX.  OWCIL-  SUL  SULfUtS.  SQL’R>f«S 

UNIX  BASED  SYSTEMS 

EXPtWENCEn  IN  i;oMMl'NICAT10N§  PROT.T».t  IL'- 
luf  S«wo.  tSSW 

Contact  Janie  Silk 
Phone  (404)  432-MM 
Fax  (4()4)  432-95 IB 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quarity 
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Using  hypertext  training 
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Prodtict  Spotlight/ 

Buyen '  Scorecard: 
Mainframes 
dt/Cltor.  Sept  11 


Alternative  uaes  of  CBT 


Dealing  with  problem  students 

Disruptions  are  inevitable,  but  trainers  can  prepare  for  unruly  types 


BY  NAOMI  KARTEN 

SFEOALTOCW 

Infonnation  systems  man¬ 
agers  who  put  themselves 
in  the  shoes  of  one  o(  their 
'  trainers  mi^t  find  them¬ 
selves  scurrying  back  to 
their  offices  and  locking  the 
doors.  Many  managers  may  not 
realize  that  when  they  send  their 
trainers  od  to  teach  a  class,  they 
may  be  sending  them  into  the  lab 
of  the  problem  stud«it. 

It*s  important  for  IS  manag¬ 
ers  to  arm  their  trainers  with  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  nec¬ 
essary  to  deal  effectively  and 
prof^aonally  with  this  d^er- 
ousspedee. 

From  the  trainer’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  proUem  students  fall  into 
two  categories.  The  first  one  is 
the  trouUemaker.  This  student 
is  untamed  by  nature  and  seems 
to  deb^t  in  giving  the  instructor 
—  and  just  about  everyone  else 
•—  a  ha^  time.  The  troublemak¬ 
er  will  disagree  vehemently  with 
the  trainer's  instruction,  repeat¬ 
edly  challenge  points  ma«ie  or 
stubbfvnly  resist  par^pating  in 
activities.  This  behavior 


would  not  be  a  problem  if  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  moderation;  however, 
when  it  turns  into  relentless  ag¬ 
gression,  it  becomes  unsettling. 

Fortunately,  this  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  as  common  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  —  the  dominator. 
lliese  students  don't  mean  to  be 
a  prol^em  and  are  often  unaware 

that  their  behavior  is  , - 

disruptive.  Dixnina- 

tors  may  be  quicker  Jh 

or  slower  th^  oth- 

ers  m  absorbing  the  AS 

class  material  and 

may  demand  too 

mu^  attention.  L— 

They  may  ask  more 
questions  than  time  allows  and 
make  too  many  long-winded 
poiitts.  type  of  student  dts- 
tracts  the  trainer  and  the  entire 
class. 

Any  trainer  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  material  to  cover  un¬ 
der  a  tight  schedule.  To  fit  every¬ 
thing  in,  the  trainer  must  mini¬ 
mize  distractions  and  reduce  the 
impact  of  any  problems  that  do 
crop  up.  The  trainer  should  take 
the  following  steps: 

•  Establish  ground  rules. 
Setting  guidelines  about  what  is 


and  is  not  permitted  will  usually 
win  the  respect  of  the  class.  Stu¬ 
dents  cannot  be  faulted  for  ignor¬ 
ing  ground  rules  they  aren't 
aware  of.  Problems  in  class  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  tiainer's 
failure  to  lay  down  tbe  law. 

The  trainer,  for  example, 
should  explain  bow  much  time 

_ _  win  be  available  for 

j  questions  and  when 

they  are  allowed. 
Ground  rules  will 
also  address  such 
things  as  vdien con- 
versation  among 
students  is  pennissi- 
Ue,  the  length  and 
ffequacy  of  tveaks  and  how  stu- 
deris  should  al^  tbe  trainer  to 
problems  they  have. 

•  Project  en  air  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Truly  difficult  students 
—  the  real  troublemakers — are 
often  very  perceptive.  When 
they  klent^  a  weakness  in  oth¬ 
ers,  they  rush  in  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  ft  Trainers  can  prevent 
this  situation  by  remembering  to 
take  charge  of  tbe  class  and  act 
accordin^y.  Even  though  the 
trainer  may  not  feel  100%  confi¬ 
dent.  ills  important  not  to  reveal 


uncertainties  or  insecurities. 

Many  students  are  skeptical 
at  the  start  of  a  class  and  expect 
tbe  trainer  to  convince  them  that 
tbe  class  is  not  going  to  waste 
their  time.  So  tbe  first  half-hour 
is  e^ie^y  important  m  getting 
off  to  a  strong  start.  Instructors 
should  abo  dearly  state  that 
they  are  available  during  breaks 
to  meet  with  anyone  who  has  a 
problem.  This  hdp  establish 
the  instnictor  as  tbe  person  in 
charge  of  the  class. 

•  Identify  potential  problem 
ftudenta.  A  trainer  mi^t  want 
to  open  a  class  with  an  activity 
that  bdps  gauge  students'  atti¬ 
tudes.  For  example,  if  tbe  dass  is 
small,  the  trainer  should  ask  the 
students  to  describe  relevant 
proUems  they  are  being  or  their 
worst  computer  experience.  The 
trainer  can  pose  a  questioo  to  the 
group  as  a  whole  or  divide  tbe 
dass  into  smaller  groups  and  as¬ 
sign  an  activity  that  generates 
interaction. 

In  a  class  for  IS  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  tbe  trainer  couk)  ask  the 
students  to  identify  aspect  of 
the  subject  that  arouse  skepti¬ 
cism.  In  an  end-user  dass.  tbe 
trainer  could  ask  the  students  to 
dmoribe  the  betors  that  have 
made  their  computer  use  pro¬ 
ductive  or  improducthre.  These 
ice-breaking  activities  generate 
considerable  interaction  and 


give  the  instructor  a  chance  to 
size  up  tbe  group. 

•  Use  humor.  When  a  problem 
student  surbees,  everyone  else 
in  the  dass  is  as  aware  ^it  as  the 
trainer,  and  everyone  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  trainer  wiD  handle 
tbe  shuatkm.  The  best  way  is  to 
get  rid  of  tbe  problem  without 
embarrassing  tte  student.  Many 
trainers  have  devekiped  their 
own  amusing  tecfaidques.  A 
trainer  mi^t  announce  (with  a 
grin)  that  every  dass  should 
have  its  officu^  designated 
proUem  student  and  ask  if  there 
are  any  volunteers.  With  such 
playful  techniques,  trainers  can 
maintain  coot^.  defuse  prob¬ 
lems  without  causing  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  tbe  students  and  demon¬ 
strate  a  sense  of  humor. 

When  problem  situations  do 
arise  —  and  a  certain  number 
are  inevitabte  in  every  trainer's 
career  —  the  trainer  should  try 
to  learn  from  them.  After  the 
class  has  ended,  the  trainer 
should  examine  the  situation  and 
determine  how  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence.  It  is  no  coinddenoe 
that  tbe  instructors  udio  are  best 
prepared  to  deal  with  protdem 
students  have  the  fewest 

Kirtec  a  pTwideni  of  KirleB  Amo- 
dMea  n  Rndolsh.  Msm..  sod  «ditar  e( 
the  aioeUdj  aeinietter '‘Maotaiof 
End-Utei  Cenputiag.'' 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Electronics  deficit  drops 

The  Etectiaok:  Industries  Asaociatioo  rtntkwi  ooe  up  for  the 
industry's  aggressive  export  initiatives  with  last  w^'s  in- 
iKNincezDent  that  the  U.S.  electnnks  trade  deSctt  feQ  approxi- 
matety  60%  in  the  first  half  of  1990.  Electrooic  products  ex¬ 
ports  reached  appronroatdy  $96  billion.  14%  over  the  year- 
end  1989  figure.  Imports  for  the  correspoodmg  periods  rose 
3%.  Industrial  products  led  the  import  and  export  categories  as 
of  June,  with  $3  bilhon  commg  in  and  $4  billion  ^tipping  out 


U.S.  inks  cash  monogoment  poet 

Computer  Sdencts  Cdrp.  I»5  been  giveii «  CMSiict  worth  M 
much  as  $49  million  to  overtiaul  systentt  that  support  cash 
TTumaym^nr,  payments  and  other  functiona  of  the  Ffaiandal 
Management  Service,  a  bureau  of  the  U.S.  'lYeasury  Depart¬ 
ment  The  project,  designated  a  Presidential  Priority  Sykem 
because  of  its  poten^  benefits,  will  employ  electronic  (bu  in¬ 
terchange,  electrooic  funds  transfer  and  other  automated  aids 
to  manages  daily  cash  flow  of  some  $10  bilboo.inchidiDg  Social 
Security  payroems.  Andersen  Conkdting  and  Grumman  Data 
Systems  abo  bad  on  the  job. 


UK  odds  Jiigh-spood  not 

The  first  IG  bit/sec  local-area  network  in  the  UK  will  bkm 
into  the  Easopeao  Centre  for  Medium-Range  Weather  Fore- 
casU  bter  thb  year.  'The  faigb-speed  network  from  San  Jose. 
Calif.-based  Ultranetwock  Technologies.  Inc.  wfll  be  used  as  a 
contorting  the  westber  bureau’s  Cray  Research. 
Inc.  Y-MP  supercomputer,  an  IBM  3090  mamframe  and  work- 
sbtkns  and  slower  LANs.  The  center  uses  coiiq)lex  numerical 
modefa  of  the  Earth’s«tiDoq>bere  to  produce  its  lOiby  fore¬ 
casts  for  18  European  countries,  and  tranrfm  of  gigabyte-sae 
files  acroas  ha  computer  network  are  not  uDcamnioQ.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Uhnnetworic.  the  backbone  wiD  have  the  capacity  of 
more  than  10  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Inlerbce  networks  and 
support  host  connectiaai  of  up  to  lOOM  byte/sec. 


Snap,  crocklo . . . 

Conqiaq  CooqNiter  Corp.  has  admitted  that  at  least  some  of  hs 
10-moatlH)ld  LTE  and  LTE-286  bplops  are  developing  hair¬ 
line  cracks  in  their  caring.  A  Compaq  spokeswoman  said  the 

problem,  vrtnefa  was  apparently  disrovged  after  eaDs  from  ori- 
tomers,  was  merely ’’coameCic”  and  would  not  affect  the  oper- 
atioo  of  the  computer.  She  abo  said  that  Compaq  believes  the 
proUem  b  hmited  to  only  a  few  of  the  1 33.000  laptops  the  firm 
is  expected  to  sell  thb  year.  Compaq  has  extended  the  wanrao- 

ty  on  LTE  pbstica  an  additional  year  and  b  looking  into  the 
cause  of  and  best  sohttian  to  the  problem. 


HP  odds  Loseriot,  trims  costs 

Last  week.  Hewbtt-Ibckatd  Co.  introduced  a  Laaerjrt  prio^ 

and  slashed  prices  of  its  add^  memory  boards  for  its  Laserjet 

DP  and  in  modeb.  The  new  HP  Laaojet  DID  printer,  wfakh 
debuts  with  a  suggested  retail  price  of  $3,595,  b  the  conga- 
n^s  second  with  HP  PCL  5  printer  language  and  HP  resokition 
enhancement  technology.  cut  the  price  of  the  HP  33474B 
IM-byte  memory  board  from  $95  to  $335  and  the  HP  33475B 
2M-b^  from  $750  to  $560.  The  firm  abo  slashed  the  price  of 
iu  Dalqet  ink  jet  printer  model  (see  story  page  1 4). 


Oops  oops  at  Visa  Visa 

Mur  Via  cud  uan  thought  they  were  teeing  double  lat 
month  —  and  they  were.  It  seems  that  Vba  Intematiaoal’s 
computers  billed  aome  accounts  twice  for  a  rittgb  purchase. 

CijMttflmgrif  pyttf  «lto*ily  mwrprid.  The  getnputaf  glitch  af- 
fected  Mastercard  users,  too,  because  Vba's  credit-card  pro¬ 
cessing  in  Saa  Mateo,  Caif.,  handba  some  non- Vba 
for  its  22.000  member  banka  woridwide.  The  prob¬ 
lem  ocosredjuly  28  because  of  a  "rareandunusuriprocearing 
error  that  was  detected  within  bours,**  a  Vba  spokoroan  said. 

”We  have  taken  the  neceaaaiy  atqis  to  make  sure  that  these 

types  of  processing  cfTors  do  not  hitopeo  in  the  fitture.” 


Agencies  survive  travel  frenzy 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 
and  MITCH  BETTS 

eWSTAPV 


They  called  it  "Wicked  Wednes^■ 
day"  at  Pusport  Travel,  Inc.  in 
Overland  IM.  Kan.  f^ssport 
was  one  of  hundreds  of  tiavri 
agencies  forced  to  cope  with 
computer  headaches  bk  Wed¬ 
nesday  when  a  deluge  of  bargain¬ 
hunting  air  travelers  attempted 
to  beat  tbe  midnight  Aug.  29 
deadline  for  super-cheap  airline 
fares. 

All  three  of  tbe  nation’s  majw 
coroputerued  reservatioa  sys¬ 
tems  (CRS)  experienced  perfor¬ 
mance  proMems  trying  to  handle 
the  unprecedented  demand  and 
had  to  lock  in  backup  CPU  power 
to  cope  with  the  vohnne. 

Dallas-based  American  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.  said  its  Sabre  reserva¬ 
tion  system  processed  an  aU- 
time  of  100  milbon  mess^ 
es  on  Wednesday  —  handling 
more  than  3.000  simultaneous 
messages  per  second.  Tbe  vol¬ 
ume  excelled  previous  usage 
figures  by  25%. 

"We  were  prepared  for  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  ...  but  at  the 


same  time.  Pm  not  sure  we  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be  thb  heavy,"  an 
American  Airtinea  spokuman 
said. 

In  order  to  keep  tbe  whole  Sa¬ 
bre  network  bom  crashing.  Sa¬ 
bre  selectivriy  blocked  certain 
incoming  lines  for  intervab  of  10 
to  1 5  minutes,  a  spokesman  said. 

I^ssport  Tratkl,  which  em¬ 
ploys  80  travel  agents  using  Sa¬ 
bre.  bad  many  agents  worktng 
well  into  tbe  night  booking  tidc- 
ets  debyed  by  slow  system  re- 
qwose. 

"We  get  spoiled  by  tbe  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  automatkm.  so 
vriien  [Sabre]  doesn't  go  well,  it 
really  throws  a  wrench  into  toe 
process,"  said  Sharon  Gardner, 
marketiog  manager  at  Ibsaport 
Gardner  said  Sabre  was  unable 
to  provide  bre  information  for 
itineraries  that  agents  bad 
booked,  and  credit  card  autbori- 
atkxi  was  abo  either  slow  or 
nonexbteitt. 

Adding  to  the  agency's  woes 
was  a  Midwestern  heat  wave, 
with  100-degree  leixqieratures 
affecting  data  lines  with  slower 
transmbrioo. 

Sabre,  vriiich  runs  eight  IBM 


3090  mainfiaznes  at  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  l\dn.  Okb.,  invoked  tbe 
triadic  processing  capability  of 
the  IBM  Transaction  Processing 
FadBty  (TPF)  Verrion  3.1, 
which  allows  three  engmes  to 
run  in  a  sin^  processor. 

Covu  Cofp.,  a  Rosemont,  DL- 
based  partnoriiv  led  by  UnHed 
AiriiDes,  said  its  Apollo  CRS  tal¬ 
lied  42  rndboR  transactions  on 
Wednesday,  compared  with  the 
average  34  mfllioQ  ptf  day.  Apol¬ 
lo's  data  center  in  Deiker 
reached  capacity  and  added  rim 
processors,  a  spokesman  said.  '' 

System  One  Carp,  premed 
several  spare  IBM  3090s  into 
service  to  handle  processing  vol¬ 
umes  that  were  25%  to  30% 
greater  than  normal,  according 
to  BUI  Mowery.  senior  TPF  coo- 
sultini  at  the  Miaini  data  center. 

Mowery  said  that  System 
One  anticipated  greater  vohizne 
from  tbe  incentive  bres.  but 
what  realty  produced  tbe  pro¬ 
cessing  crund)  was  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  bres  required  tickets  to  be 
issued  by  tht  end  of  the  day 
Wriinesday.  "We  were  not  total¬ 
ly  prepared  to  anticipate  that  big 
of  a  ticketing  hit,"  he  said. 


RDBMS 

FROM  PAGE  1 

and  profit  figures  for  three  fiscal 
quarters  bst  weric.  althou^  the 
end  result  remained  tbe  same  for 
tbe  entire  year. 

Michael  Musson,  director  of 
investor  rebtioos  at  the  coro^ 
ny,  said  an  internal  investigation 
^owed  that  $15  millioR  worth  of 
revenue  for  contracts  booked  in 
tbe  second  quarter  had  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  other  quarters. 
Tbe  review  concluded  tiai  over- 
zealous  salesmen  had  postdated 
contracts  so  that  tbe  revenue 
could  be  recognized  earlier, 
Musson  said. 

Other  signs  of  strain  within 
the  RDBMS  community  have  re- 
ceihly  become  evident: 

•  Sybase  Corp.  was  forced  to  by 
off  90  workers  ~  nearly  10%  of 
its  staff — because  of  lagging  do¬ 
mestic  sales  of  its  RDBMSs  and 
toob  bte  bst  month.  Tbe  firm 
failed  to  go  public,  despito  wide- 
^xoad  antidpatioo  that  it  would 
do  so  in  midyear,  analysts  said. 
Nevertheless,  executives  said,  in 
contrast  with  soft  North  Ameri¬ 
can  orders,  the  European  mar¬ 
ket  is  booming. 

•  Ingres  announced  a  thin  profit 
of  $517,000  for  its  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  ended  June  30  —  down  from 
$4.5  mOlioo  a  year  earber.  Exec¬ 
utives  cited  a  one-time  internal 
charge  to  build  financial  reserves 
against  bad  debts  and  a  $  1 .5  mil¬ 
lion  moving  cost  in  tbe  UK 

•  Informix  Corp.  had  a  good 
earnings  report,  with  growth 
running  30%  over  bst  year's  fig¬ 
ures.  However,  sales  managers 


there  abo  reported  slower  sales 
in  some  market  segments. 

Industry  analysts  and  toe 
vendors  themselves  said  that 
roost  RDBMS  firms  are  still 
growing,  although  not  as  quckly 
as  before.  But  accustomed  to 
growth  rates  of  30%  or  more, 
the  vendors  must  make  organi- 
atknal  changes  to  bring  costs 
into  tine. 

"The  purchase  cycte  b  get¬ 
ting  skiwer.  reflecting  tbe  reces¬ 
sion  or  economic 
downturn  this  coun¬ 
try  b  being.'*  said 
Tom  Moore,  a  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp. 
in  Fnunin^iam, 

Mass.  "Users  are 
still  willing  to  part 
with  their  mooey, 
but  they’re  scouting  around  a  Ut¬ 
ile  bit  more." 

Executives  at  roost  RDBMS 
firms  seemed  to  agree.  "There's 
sort  of  a  double  whammy  that 
hits  you  in  U.S.  sales."  Kenber 
said.  "There  are  fewer  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  tbe  dedskxi  cyde  it¬ 
self  b  being  pushed  out"  into 
1991. 

At  Oracle,  sales  failed  to  fait 
tbe  hoped  for  $1  bilbon  mark  in 
fiscal  1990,  topping  out  at  $971 
miliinn  Howe^.  the  firm,  tbe 
largest  in  tbe  RDBMS  industry, 
pretficted  that  it  will  go  on  to 
greater  heists  next  year  and 
will  survive  even  if  competitors 

fan 

Oracle's  restatement  was  the 
second  revision  thb  year.  Last 
AprU,  the  company  repmted  that 
h  had  improperiy  booked  $15 
miUioo  in  revenue  for  the  third 


quarter  that  was  not  realized  un¬ 
til  tbe  fourth  quarter.  That  an- 
oouncement  led  to  a  cabndtous 
one-day  stock  drop,  when  Orade 
stock  loat  ooe-third  of  its  value. 

Subsequently.  Musson  said. 
"Corporate  finkice  dug  around 
and  found  [anotoer]  $15  mitbon 
worth  of  contracts  in  the  second 
quarter  that  should  have  been 
recopuaed  in  different  periods." 

Musson  said  tbe  company  for¬ 
merly  provided  a  four-day  grace 
period  for  salesmen 
to  dekver  actual 
signed  contracts  to 
headquarters.  "Cor¬ 
porate  [headquar¬ 
ters]  had  00  way  of 
knowing  whether 
those  contracU 
were  actuaOy  signed 
on  toe  bst  day  of  the 
quarter ...  or  a  few  days  bter," 
be  said.  Tbe  gmx  period  has 
been  revoked. 

Tbe  stock  market  price  for 
most  RDBMS  vendor  stocks  has 
bOen  in  recent  weeks.  Ingres' 
stock  has  been  aett^  for  $5  or 
less  per  share,  making  tbe  value 
of  aD  outstanding  stock  lesi  than 
the  annuli  $124  milbon  in  reve¬ 
nue. 

Meanwhile.  Oracle's  stock 
tumbled  from  $14.50  per  share 
down  to  $10.75  per  riiare  over 
tbe  coutae  of  bst  wedL  "The 
two  most  importaM  measures  of 
higb-teefaneJogy  stocks  we  use 
are  the  price-per-eanmgs  multi¬ 
ples  and  the  ratio  of  market  val¬ 
ue  to  revenue,"  said  David  Bay¬ 
er.  an  analyst  at  Mootgomery 
Securitks  in  San  Frandaco. 
"Both  of  those  are  at  an  all-tiine 
low  for  Oracle." 
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Lessors 

FROMMGEl 

Changes  in  the  tax  bws,  a 
troubled  economr  and  incessant 
reminders  that  the  computer  in* 
di»tiy  in  general  has  bOen  on 
hard  times  have  made  it  tou^ 
for  independent  lessors  to  find 
the  money  to  finance  leases. 
That,  and  the  certainty  that 
ever-sawier  users  wiS  continue 
to  demand  better  terms,  is  not 
the  stuff  ci  which  leasing  bonan- 
as  are  made, 

Donovan  con¬ 
cluded 

However,  he 
and  other  ana¬ 
lysts  agreed  that 
Summit  does  bold 
one  solid  promiae 
for  the  leasing  in¬ 
dustry  —  that  ol 
a  reawakened 
leasiAg  market 

“A  lot  of  users 
have  sat  on  their 
hands,**  said  Charles  Greco,  an 
analyst  at  Technt^ogy  Invest¬ 
ment  Strategies.  Lessors,  be 
said,  need  users  who  are  ready 
and  able  to  commit  to  future 
plans.  In  addition.  ‘They  need  an 
ugectioo  of  new.  big-ticket 
(mainframe)  products  to  main- 
tain  their  structures;  these  guys 
can’t  live  on  doing  AS/400s.'‘ 
The  ^ununit  annourkcement  wfll 
defiver  substantially  on  both 
such  acorea.*Greco  specubtaL 

Mis  view  seems  widely  shared 
amoi^  the  analysts  who  follow 
computer  leasing.  Like  most  in¬ 


dustry  observers.  James  Wei.  an 
analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch  Costal 
Markets,  said  be  anticipated  that 
Summit  wiQ  arrive  in  stages 
[CW.  Aug.  20):  simihrty.  be  said. 
Summit's  effect  on  the  leasing 
industry  will  be  a  phased  one. 
However,  he  said,  the  benefits 
for  third-party  lessors  should  be 
evident  bnmedbtely. 

IBM’s  anoouncement  of  the 
3090  in  1905  paved  the  way  for 
l^'s  rise  to  its  current  majority 
share  of  the  leasing  market,  but 
Wei  things  have  changed. 

believe 
that  the  price/ 
perfomuDce  gain 
that  Summit  may 
represent  b  sub¬ 
stantially  more 

than 

that  which  the 
3090  represent¬ 
ed."  Wei  said. 
"Its  better  price/ 
performance  will 
cause  older  gen¬ 
erations  of  main¬ 
frames  to  atfiust;  since  they  can't 
alter  perfonnance,  what  they'll 
change  wiQ  have  to  be  price. " 

When  the  adjustment  occurs, 
Wn  said,  higber-end  computing 
—  in  some  cases,  computing  it¬ 
self  —  will  become  affordable  to 
a  greater  number  of  people,  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  user  base  to  be 
tapped  by  lessors.  Add  the  thaw 
in  frozen  (S  intentioas.  be  said, 
and  the  result  win  be  a  cascade  of 
benefits  for  lessors:  "Leasing 
vrdume  will  increase,  and  lease 
duration  » likely  to  be  longer." 

WHb  the  easy  answers,  how¬ 


ever.  Summit  expectations  raise 
tough  questions  for  the  leasing 
community,  analysts  noted. 

For  instUKx,  Greco  sakt, 
while  the  revHalized  market  vi¬ 
sion  entertained  by  lessors  is  not 
a  pipe  dream,  its  precise  dimen¬ 
sions  cannot  be  mapped  "until 
we  know  bow  much  it  wiQ  cost  to 
upgrade  a  3090)  to  a  Summit  — 
a^  I  don't  mean  just  in  dollars 
but  also  in  pain  and  grief." 

IBM’s  reported  commitmem 
to  a  smooth  upgrade  path  for 
current  3090  J  users  distin- 
guidkes  Sununit  from  earlier  ma¬ 
jor  mainframe  debuts,  mak¬ 
ing  historical  precedent  a 
questionable  measure  of  what 
^  market  can  expect  this  time. 

Loomiag  largest,  perhaps,  is 
the  issue  d  what  role  ICC  will 
play  in  the  post-Summit  leasing 
mnket.  In  the  pre-Summit 
scene,  ICC  has  been  the  indepen¬ 
dent  lessor's  nightmare  come 
true.  The  d-year-old  firm  has  le¬ 
veraged  its  parent's  gQt-edged 
credit  rating  into  majority  own¬ 
ership  of  the  leasing  market  and 
has  earned  a  reputation  —  ada¬ 
mantly  denied  —  for  discounting 
leases  (see  story  at  right). 

There  is  no  assurance  that 
ICC's  domination  of  the  3090 
leasing  area  will  not  recur  with 
Summit,  Wn  conceded. 

Even  so,  be  and  other  ana¬ 
lysts  pointed  out.  the  result 
could  Ik  less  than  devastating  to 
other  lesson,  many  of  whom 
have  recently  begun  to  hedge 
their  bets  against  the  ravages  of 
ICC  by  expanding  their  lease 
portfo^. 


ICC  ready  and  able 

Summit  "wfll  be  the  moment  of  truth  for  IBM  Credit  Corp.," 
predicted  Harvey  Kinzelberg.  chairman  of  Merkltafl  Leasing 
C^orp.,  currently  ranked  secoixl  among  the  country’s  indepen¬ 
dent  computer  lessors.  Kinzelberg  argued  that  the  oew  entry’s 
arrival  will  place  IBM’s  9-year-old  leasing  company  at  odds 
with  its  powerful  parent's  own  sales  force,  which  would  rather 
sell  new  systems  than  remaiket  old  ones. 

Analysts  agreed  that  the  Summit  debut  may  lead  to  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  reckoning.  However,  many  said,  that  showdown  is 
likely  to  come  not  for  ICC  but  for  the  third-party  lessors. 

"ICC  will  still  be  out  there.  stQl  aggressive.  stiU  going  for 
market  share."  said  Thomas  Donovan,  an  analyst  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  (^orp.  in  Framinghw,  Mass.  The 
IBM  subsidiary  currently  commands  more  than  50%  of  all 
3090s  leased,  accmding  to  Donovan’s  estimate;  to  the  extent 
that  3090s  are  upgradable,  he  said.  Summit  is  going  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tual  I(X  preserve. 

"Any  product  IBM  annountts  represents  more  opportuni¬ 
ty"  for  ICC.  said  Harry  Kavetas,  president  of  ICC  and  an  IBM 
corporate  vice-presid^ 

That,  Dono^  said ,  could  be  putting  it  mildly.  ICC  has  three 
powerful  advantages  over  its  leasing  competitors,  be  said.  "It 
knows  exactly  what  IBM’s  Mend  of  products  is,  and  down  to  the 
most  subtle  ^taQ,"  he  said.  "*rhat’$  a  knowledge  advantage. 
It’s  got  a  triple-A  credit  rating:  That’s  a  market  advantage. 
Through  interaction  with  IBM’s  sales  force,  it  knows  exactly 
when  a  client  wants  to  lease:  That’s  a  strategic  advantage." 

According  to  many  third-party  lessors,  some  of  whom  lay 
the  misfortunes  of  ih^  industry  niche  largely  at  ICC’s  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  door,  the  IBM  (^spring  is  also  playing  with  a 
fourth  and  unfair  advantage:  the  ability  to  price  losing  transac- 
tioRS  as  low  as  necessary  to  dincb  the  deal. 

ICC  vehemently  dei^  this.  “Our  market  a  very  competi¬ 
tive,  and  we  price  to  that  market,"  Kavetas  said.  will  not, 
however,  follow  that  market  wbm  we  believe  it’s  putting  un¬ 
profitable  prices  into  play,  and  we  will  not.  knowing,  do  deals 
which  —  for  price  or  any  other  reason  —  are  not  expected  to 
be  profitable." 

NELLMARGOLIS 


llBMhikes 
some— not 


Hitachi  Data  Systems  to  revamp  leasing  rules  in  fall 

Ifitachs  sudsidsary  would  like  more  third-party  leases  in  order  to  expand  market for  HDS systems 


BYrnANS-BOZMAN 

CVSTiUV 


SANTA  CLARA,  Clalif.  —  Ea|^ 
to  keep  the  resale  value  of  hs 
processon  hi^  Hitadx  Data 
Systems  Corp.  will  revise  its 
leasing  pofioes  this  fall,  the  ooro- 
pany  said  last  week. 

"We  want  to  make  the  third- 
party  lessors  more  comfortable 
with  our  products.”  HDS  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  David 
Roberson  told  ComputerwrUL 
"And  to  do  that,  we  have  to  lay 
out  our  pofidee  regarding  recer- 
tificatxm  of  equipment,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  recon&guration.  ” 

HDS.  the  SI  billion  main¬ 
frame  firm  owned  by  Hitachi 
Ltd.  and  (General  Motors  Corp.'s 
Electronic  Data  Systems  (EOS), 
leases  nearly  half  of  its  IBM- 
compatible  computers  through 
its  HDS  Credit  Corp.  subsidiary. 
But  the  leases  are  generally 
written  based  on  financing  from 
a  “silent  partner."  such  as  an  in¬ 
surance  company. 

In  the  future.  HDS  would  like 
to  see  more  leases  being  written 
by  third  parties  such  as  Com¬ 
disco.  Inc.  in.  Rosemoni.  UL. 
which  leases  IBM  and  Amdahl 


Co^.  computers.  HDS  execu¬ 
tives  said.  This  would  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  arrange 
finanral  alternatives  to  outright 
purchases  and  would  also  serve 


WE  WANT  TO 
make  the 
third-party 
lessors  more 
comfortable  with  our 
products.” 

DAVID  ROBERSON 
HITACHI  DATA  SYSTEMS 


to  expand  the  market  for  HDS 
systems  if  third-party  companies 
aggresaivety  ma^t  them. 

The  HDS  moves  to  gain  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  independent  les¬ 
sors  do  not  rule  out  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  some  leases  w31  be 
underwritten  by  corporate  par¬ 
ent  Hitachi  Ltd.,  Roterson  add¬ 
ed.  In  recent  weeks,  HDS  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Computer  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Lessors  Association 
(COLA),  indu.<>try  analyst.’!  and 
customers  in  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  revised  leasing  strate¬ 
gy.  Roberson  sakL  Among  the 
action  items  on  HDS'  new  leas¬ 
ing  agenda  are  the  following: 

•  To  be  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  CDLA.  HDS  has  already  ap¬ 
plied  forCDLA  membership. 

•  HDS  will  publish  documents  on 
its  maintenance  policies  vrithin 
two  weeks  and  on  its  reconfigur¬ 
ation  policies  within  two  months. 
■  HDS  is  currently  recruiting 
sales  personnel  for  its  wboOy 
owned  teasing  subsidiary. 

"U  used  to  be  very  difficult  to 
market  a  used  Hitachi  machine," 
said  Kenneth  Pontikes.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Comdisco.  "You  t»d  no 
cooperation,  but  that  appears  to 


be  changing.  They're  doing  iriat 
they  have  to  do  to  gain  accep¬ 
tance." 

I^tikes  said  that  HDS  disk 
drives  are  popular  with  custom¬ 
ers  but  confirmed  that  relatively 
few  processors  from  HDS  (for¬ 
merly  National  Advanced  Sys¬ 
tems)  had  been  leased  by  CDLA 
firms  in  recent  years.  "NAS  was 
seen  as  a  small  company,  without 
the  critical  mass  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  I  don't  think  you  found 
lessors  being  proactive  in  financ¬ 
ing  NAS  equipment,"  be  said. 

Until  now.  potential  third- 
party  lessors  have  been  wary  of 
the  downside  risks  involved  in 
lea.sing  HDS  machines,  and  few 
leased  HDS  gear  unless  custom¬ 
ers  demanded  it  as  part  of  a  larg¬ 
er  deal. 

"It's  a  structural  issue  that 
has  to  do  with  HDS  business 
practices,"  said  Mark  Hess,  di¬ 
rector  of  IBM  large  systems  re¬ 
search  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford.  Conn.  "Someone  has 
to  be  willing  to  break  those  ma¬ 
chines  apart  and  to  reconfigure 
them.  If  HDS  shows  that  it  is 
willing  to  recertify  a  (leased]  ma¬ 
chine  for  maintenance,  then  the 
residual  values  would  go  up.” 


all— prices 

When  it  comes  to  price  hikes. 
IBM  seems  to  back  uito  things. 
Last  week,  the  company  an- 
nouiM:ed  another  acro^-tbe- 
board  increase  that  appears  to 
exclude  more  products  than  it  in¬ 
cludes. 

The  pricing  action  —  this 
time  at  4%  —  is  the  latest  in  a  se¬ 
ries  during  the  last  two  years. 
IBM  typically  announces  these 
hikes  with  a  list  of  excluded 
iteimonly. 

Products  excluded  are: 
ES/3090S,  I^rsonal  System/2s, 
OS/2.  DOS.  3990  <fisk  drives, 
memory  for  the  RISC  Sys- 
tem/OCiOO  and  various  mainte¬ 
nance  serrices. 

Also  exduded  are  products 
armounced  or  products  that  had 
price  changes  after  June  1. 
1990.  This  would  include  such 
products  as  the  newest  Apfto- 
tioo  S^em/400  models. 

(kiing  from  (hat  list,  the  price 
hike  wiQ  affect  such  systems  as 
the  9370s  and  4381s,  according 
to  an  IBM  spokesman.  It  would 
also  include  mainframe  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  DB2. 
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Users  anticipate  3090  bargains 

Assume  Summit  will  pave  way  for  great  deals  on  used  IBM  mainframes 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
and  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 

Computer  leasing  firms  lining  up 
to  reap  the  of  Summit 
might  have  to  climb  over  their 
customers.  Users  not  necessar¬ 
ily  in  the  market  for  the  new 
mainframes  are  nonetheless 
kx^g  forward  to  the  IBM  an¬ 
nouncement,  anticipating  that  it 
will  release  a  flood  of  used  main¬ 
frames  into  the  market  at  un¬ 
beatable  prices. 

Darrell  Ford,  data  center  di¬ 
rector  at  Southwest  Community 
Health  Services  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M.,  said  he  wiD  play  lea^g 


companies  otf  one  another  when 
the  contract  for  his  3081  is  up 
next  April. 

Ford’s  company  has  leased 
through  Schaumburg,  Ill.-based' 
independent  leasing  market 
leader  Comdisco,  Inc  for  the 
past  12  years.  "This  kind  of  a 
thing  in  the  leasing  life  of  my  ma¬ 
chine  is  perfect,"  be  said. 

Edw^  Smith,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  data  processing  at  Utica 
National  Insurance  Group  in 
New  Hartford,  N.Y.,  has  already 
factwed  the  Summit  announce¬ 
ment  into  his  upgrade  strategy. 
Utica  National  recently  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  a  3090  1 80J,'  with  growing 
room  left  for  it  within  the  3090 


series,  the  firm  will  not  jump  to 
Summit,  according  to  Smith. 

"I  would  expect  when  Sum¬ 
mit  comes  out.  it  will  be  over  our 
beads,"  said  Smitb.  who  never¬ 
theless  hopes  to  be  in  a  good  po¬ 
sition  to  upgrade  at  the  end  of 
next  year.  '3y  that  time,  we're 
hoping  a  couple  <tf  things  are  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  Used  boxes  will  be 
available,  and  IBM  will  be  at  the 
end  of  its  fiscal  year  and  be  omre 
willing  to  deal." 

At  Champkm  International 
Corp.,  a  Fortune  lOOpapn  com¬ 
pany  in  Stamford,  Coon..  MIS 
network  services  director 
Thomas  Wal^  said  be  sees  the 
advent  of  Summit  as  the  opening 


of  hunting  season  for  new  deals. 
Cbami^  currently  uses  an  ffiM 
3090  600E.  leased  last  July 
throu^  IBM's  captive  leasing 
company.  IBM  Credit  Corp. 
That  le^  runs  until  1992; 
Walsh  said  be  foresees  no  major 
systrons  upgrade  until  then. 

"But  we  do  expect  to  be  very 
wdl-pDsitioned  in  '92,  because 
at  that  time.  we'U  have  a  lot  of 
options,  inciuding  used  [3090] 
60Q]s."  he  added. 

Walsh  sax)  be  looks  forward 
to  wide-open  options  for  systems 
and  leasing  arrangements.  "I  m- 
berited  the  previous  deal  with 
IBM  Cretfit  Corp.."  be  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  this  will  be  subject  to  ne¬ 
gotiation  in  1992. 

Users  relish  the  proqtect  of 
piddng  and  choosing  among  bot- 
tom-doDar  deals  on  used  3090s. 
Lessors  are  looking  forward  to  a 
shot  in  tiieir  marketing  arms 


(see  story  page  1). 

But  which  si^  is  unreahsti- 
cally  rdying  on  Summit  to  d^- 
er  more  of  a  bonanza  than  is  fike- 
ly?  Possibly  both  —  but  probably 
neither,  analysts  said. 

After  months  of  guessing  and 
sitting  tight  on  tbetr  budgets,  tn- 
fonnation  systems  buyers  will 
soon  have  before  Dict  new 
mainframe  offerings  from  3M 
and  hi^Kend  competitors  Hita¬ 
chi  Data  Systems  Corp.  azx)  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp. 

Within  these  suddenly  flexible 
parameters,  analysts  mid.  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  one  extreme 
scenario  wiO  prevaiL  For  m- 
stance,  several  qw^ulated,  it  is 
probable  that  enough  users  will 
dump  30906  to  depress  the  price 
—  but  not  so  many  that  the 
shaved  profit  per  boi  will  not  be 
compensated  for  by  the  number 
of  going  down. 


This  time,  it’s  a  whole  different  ball  game  for  IBM  t 

^  phjg-compatible  mamifociurers 

better  deal  than  other  large-  bat  this  type  of  approach  with  its  terns,  they  also  say  the  oversee-  (PCM).  Hitachi  was  ahead  of 


ANALYSIS 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


scale  computing  options. 


new  mainframe  strategy,  out-  ing  system  does  not  oecesaarity  IBM  in  introdudng  more  power- 


When  3M  introduced  the  3090  haps  the  biggest  chaOenge  for 
in  1985,  customers  were  given  ffiM.userssaid. 


Workstations,  penonal  com-  lined  earlier  this  summer.  In  have  to  be  a  mainframe.  And  h  ful  mainframes  this  year.  And 

puter  local-area  networks  and  short,  it  calls  for  a  new  main-  certainly  does  not  have  to  be  a  most  industry  obaervers  expect 

other  small  systems  pose  per-  fiame  that  will  serve  as  an  over-  system  in  the  raultizmUioiKMlar  that  I^  w(d  begio  delivering 

haps  the  biggest  chaOenge  for  seer  to  an  environment  made  up  price  bradtet  in  which  traditioiial  the  true  power  of  so-caDed  Sum- 


no  upgrade  options  from  the  pre- 


M.userssaid.  of  smaller  systems.  By  poation-  mainframes  have  long  been.  mtt  in  late  1991,  which  puts  it  on 

"MyapplicatioRsaregoingon  ing  the  mainframe  as  tte  nerve  As  a  result.  3M  needs  U)  find  an  even  footing  with  Hitachi, 
viousgeneratioci.modestperfor-  the  small^ computer  tliat  I  can  center,  ffiM  is  saying  that  users  a  price  point  that  is  aggressive  Observers  said  they  eiqject 
mance  improvements  with  the  put  them  on,"  said  Frank  Er-  should  not  select  smaller  sys-  enough  to  make  the  new  sys-  3M  to  use  two  weapons  in  bc- 

initoJ  new  system  and  a  two-  brkk,  IS  director  at  United  Par-  terns  in  place  of  mainframes.  In-  terns  a  good  deal  At  the  same  ing  this  challenge.  First,  it  wiD 

year  wait  for  the  tnie  3090  raw  cd.  Service  of  America.  Inc.  Er-  stead.  says  mainframes  win  time,  however,  IBM  cannot  let  pby  up  its  newest  release  of 
performance  improvement.  brkk  is  still  a  dedicated  play  a  different  but  critical  role  in  profit  margms  suffer  or  threaten  MV^fESA  and  daim  a  functional 

if  there  was  an  outcry  from  mainframe  user,  but  like  many  IS  this  new  environment  its  own  midrange  sales.  advantage  over  the  PCMs  until 

users,  it  was  not  Very  loud.  But  directors,  he  is  adjusting  his  Most  observers  agree  with  On  the  large-^rstem  front,  they 
3M  cannot  afford  to  take  that  computing  requirements  to  sys-  this  —  to  a  point.  While  they  say  3M  is  faced  witii  far  more  ten-  it  St 
same  path  today.  terns  that  make  the  most  sense.  customers  will  need  systems  to  ous  coropetition  than  ever  be-  new 

On  Wednesday,  when  it  pre-  IBM  is  already  trying  to  com-  oversee  multiple  smaller  sys-  fore,  particularly  when  it  comes  ing  t< 
sents  Ha  new  mainframe  genera-  to  its  traditional  mainframe  ri-  proa 

tioo,  which  sources  are  calling  vals,  Amdahl  Corp.  and  Hitachi  to  fi 

the  ES/9000.  IBM  wiU  face  a  High  stakes  Systems  Corp.  Increasing-  from 

market  radically  different  from  Whtle  showing  a  sligki  tUeltne  mer  the  lifii  tifikt  3090 rmtion.  large-  !y,  oBcrs  are  committing  to  large  Ui 
five  years  ago.  lailt  kartiwaresiats  shit  <ucount  fin  half  tgiBM^equipmtntw^  systems  vendors  not  because  of  faith 

simply,  the  game  is  not  Pfcent  of  toiol  volue  ol  worWwkb  shipments  who  the  vendors  are  but  because  fOTrai 

about  mainframes  anymore.  It  is  of  the  deal  they  offer.  tioot 

about  selling  good  computing  Also,  IBM  no  longer  has  the  one,' 

performance  at  a  decent  price.  If  - ** - w-  y - y  « —  _ 

IBM  cannot  offer  that,  users  ^  * _ g  If  w 

Z  i  !>  -  I  I-  Fiyitsuexpantisp 

asked  Tom  Loane,  mformatioti  i 

systems  chief  at  Alamo  Rent  A  “»%  fT  Ml  B  ~  QllllPrPnTimiltpr  W 

Car.  Inc  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  _  DU^Ul  V/V/lll^Ul^l  W' 

"Is  there  something  sacred 

about  mainframes.’"  TetM  NEW  YORK  ~  Pi«tsu  Ltd.  last  tbeo 

(Xber  users  and  analysts  con-  volw*  $23«6  $35,4  $25,7  $27,7  $31,2  week  announced  a  Unix-based  ment 

tacted  last  week  suggested  that  ,  smma-rn  Medfum^a  , _  operating  system  optimized  for  it  "ca 

IBM  has  to  prove  that  its  new  ^le  *  — use  with  its  supercomputers  and  again 

generation  is  not  just  the  latest  extended  its  VP2000  family  with  super 

in  mainframe  computing  but  a  joanr  iifraMwai  dm  cap  cwckvtpadMaeti  the  addition  of  two  new  super-  Ac 

- - 1  computers.  These  include  a  four-  super 

SceaaMMi  ■nW|r  paW  at  Frunfawham.  Mmb.,  aad  adibtioaa)  mailiac  afficss.  SCalar-DTOceSSOr.  tWI>-veCtOr-  VP24 

001(MS41)  is  tabiUied  vith  i  Wi^  ncmhnrd  aaie  fat  the  it  week  a  OwflwT  torf  Ok  « 

fritaeekBfoaa»bTCWI\itMMi/lnc..37SCodWi«cRoMl.Ba9171.FTviM^itm.MM.01701-917l.  processor  system.  area 


mainframe  user,  but  like  many  IS  this  new  environment  its  own  midrange  sales.  advantage  over  the  FCMs  until 

directors,  he  is  adjusting  his  Most  observers  agree  with  On  the  large-Qrstem  front,  they  Achieve  compatibility  with 
computing  requirements  to  sys-  this  —  to  a  point.  While  they  say  3M  is  faced  witii  far  more  aeri-  it  Seoxxl.  they  wiD  focus  on  its 
terns  that  make  the  most  sense.  customers  wiU  need  systems  to  ous  coropetition  than  ever  be-  new  Rsunfiame  strategy,  point- 
IBM  is  already  trying  to  com-  oversee  multiple  smaUer  sys-  fore,  particularly  when  it  comes  ing  to  ks  concepts  of  dedicated 

to  Hs  traditional  mainframe  ri-  prottssors  and  system  dusters, 


High  stakes 

While  showing  a  s/iphr  decline  over  ike  life  t^Ou  3090 generation,  large- 
scale  hardware  sales  still  account  for  half  of  tBhfs  egnipnunt  revenue 

PfCfrt  of  total  volve  of  worWwkb  shipments 


vals,  Amdahl  Carp,  and  Hitachi  to  further  differentiate  Ha^ 
Data  Systems  Co^.  Increasing-  from  Amdahl  and  HHadu. 

)y,  users  are  committing  to  large  Users  m  particular  expressed 
systems  vendors  not  because  of  frith  that  IBM  can  take  on  the 
who  the  vendors  are  but  because  fOTinidable  task.  "Good  competi- 


of  the  deal  they  offer. 


tioo  brings  out  the  best  in  every- 


Also,  IBM  no  kmger  has  the  one,"  Loane  said. 

Fiy  itsu  expands  product  line, 
supercomputer  war  heats  up 

NEW  Y(^K  —  Piptsu  Ltd.  last  the  operating  system  announoe- 
week  announced  a  Unix-based  ment  will  be  felt  in  Japan,  where 
operating  system  optimized  for  it  "can  be  leveraged  as  a  blodi 
use  with  its  supercomputers  and  against  NEC  in  the  mtanational 
extended  its  VP2000  family  with  super  computing  competition. " 


an)  <iHkss. 

ncmhnrii  ioue  far  Uc  iw  week  a  Dwralwf  and  Ua 
I  9171.  FTVMpitm.  Mm.  01701-9171. 
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cwctertPMiMveti  the  sddHion  of  two  new  super- 

_ I  computers.  These  include  a  four- 

^  scalar-processor,  two-vector- 

processor  system. 


Acaxding  toFugtn,  the  new 
supercomputing  marhinfs.  the 
VP2400/40  and  the  VP2200/40. 
are  a  response  to  inaeased  user 
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The  UXP/M  operating  sys-  demands  for  large-scale  pro- 
tem  is  based  on  AT&T  Unix  Sys-  gram  processing  involving  stmu- 
tem  V  Release  4  and  is  doiagneii  Utions.  They  offer  a  roaxinuim 
to  run  on  tbe  conqany's  VP  perfonnaoceofSbdiioofknting- 
2000  and  M  series  of  mahtframe  point  operatioos  per  second 
machines.  It  is  expected  to  be  (QFXOF^  and  2  GFLOPS,  re- 
avaSaUe  in  April  1^1.  spectively. 

to  genera],  Juianese  super-  Deliveries  are  scheduled  to 


avaSaUe  in  April  1991.  spectively. 

In  genera],  J^ianese  super-  Deliveries  are  scheduled  to 
computers  are  not  widely  us^  in  begin  this  month,  and  rental  fees 
the  U.S.  According  to  Jtf  Canin.  (in  thousands  of  yen)  range  from 


an  independent  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  based  in  San  Francisco, 
the  most  significant  impact  of 


about  79,000  to  103,000  per 
month. 

SALLY  CUSACK 


SEPTEMBERS,  1990 


COMPUTERWORLO 


TRENDS 


The  foreign  legion 

Chaoe  Computer  Chib,  West  Germany's  most  active  hacker 
group,  is  Ening  up  members  in  the  U.S.,  acovdmg  to  a  hacto 
we  know  who  is  no  sknich  when  it  comes  to  illegal  electnxiK 
break-ins.  Members  of  thegroup  were  targets  of  the  invest!^ 
tkm  that  was  the  sub^  of  The  Cudwo's  Chtford  St<^’s 
account  of  hackers-tumed-spaes  for  the  KGB. 

Whatever  happened  to . . . 

Robert  T.  Morris,  convicted  in  March  of  turning  a  wora  loose 
on  Internet,  will  file  an  appeal  next  week  to  overturn  his  fekmy 
conviction,  according  to  Thomas  Guidobaiii,  his  attorney. 

The  filing  of  the  appeal  has  been  delayed  because  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  txid.  amounting  to  1,300  pages,  was  not 
avail^tle  until  two  weeks  ago,  Guidoboni 

What  to  do  about  it  all 

Two  tnOs  wending  through  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  would  have  made  it  a  fdooy  to  unleash  a  computer  virus, 
but  both  have  died  as  a  result  of  a  jurisdictioiialturf  war  be¬ 
tween  the  subcommittees  on  crime  and  criouBal  justice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  source.  Key  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
crime  —  which  typically  Harvtw  biUs  rdated  to  mabcious  con¬ 
duct  such  as  the  unleashing  of  viruses  —  were  miffed  that  the 
rival  subcommittee  was  doing  the  grouodworit  on  the  two  virus 
bills.  To  assert  its  jurisdictional  claim,  the  subcommittee  on 
crime  added  a  provision  that  makes  loosing  a  virus  a  misde- 
meanor  into  the  Cmnprdiensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990. 
That  leaves  one  bill  in  the  Senate  ^wdficaDy  aimed  at  apfdying 
stiffer  penalties. 

The  ink  looked  Blue 

An  unattributed  advertbement  in  the  Wall  Stmt  Journal 
Friday  portrayed  a  partially  completed  letter  with  an  obscured 
letterhead  from  the  company  to  IBM.  The  customer  tells  IBM 
that  be  wishes  all  his  equipment  worked  together  and  says, 

'  ‘Workstatioo,  mainframes,  I  don’t  care  what  you  call  th^  — 
well  grow  faster  if  they  work  together.”  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
pn>nx>tional  blitz  fw  this  week’s  sweeping  Summit  —  do  we 
still  caO  it  a  mainframe?  —  announcemei^ 


$15-20 

12% 


$21-30 

19% 


Can  they  get  it  together? 

Talk  of  a  joint  support  group  for  WordPerfect,  NoveD  and  Lo¬ 
tus  refuses  to  (be.  Novell  users  said  last  week  that  negotiatioos 
continue  on  such  an  albance,  which  was  first  floated,  then 
quickly  rebutted,  when  Lotus  and  Novdl  announced  their  iO- 
bted  merger  plan. 

But  what’s  the  price? 

Borland  rolls  out  the  newest  verskrn  of  its  S^ear-dd  Paradox 
database  an^tioo  Wednesday  with  an  upgrade  that  will  add 
IBM .  Microsoft  and  Oracle  connectivity.  DEC  ROB/VMS 
connections  should  arrive  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Tte  Scotts 
Valley,  Cabf. -based  firm  is  expected  to  use  I^radox  to  side¬ 
swipe  an  off-ldlter  Asfatoo-Tate,  which  finally  got  Dfaase  IV 
Verskm  1.1  out  the  door,  nearly  two  years  idler  the  mtioduc- 
tioo  of  a  bug-plagued  Versioo  1.0. 

In  the  RlSOy  business 

When  the  IBM  RISC  Sy^eni/6000  was  introduced.  ^SS, 

Inc.  was  one  of  the  chosen  business  partners  for  developing 
appbcations  software  for  the  machme  and  one  of  its  big^ 
cbeerleadm.  AOhasnotbeenhunky-doiysiDce.  tbou^,as 
SPSS  has  had  fits  while  using  the  RS/6000  as  a  devetopment 
tool  The  company  won't  say  what  the  bugs  are,  just  that  things 
are  getting  b^er. 

The  nation 's leading pkilosopkereon  Ae  role computers 
in  society gaUur  tn  Waskin^on,  D.C,  next  w^/ora  confer' 
enceon  "Computers  and  the  Quality  of  Life."  KeynoU  speak' 
erBen  Shneiderman  of  the  VnioerntyofUaryiand  isac^t- 
ed  to  call  on  IS  designers  and  managers  to  propan  a  social 
impact  statement  at  tke  start  of  every  "kuman-computer  in¬ 
teraction  project"  to  assess  kuman  reguirements  and  possi¬ 
ble  adverse  effects  of  tke  system.  Do  toe  ne^  a  SydemsMlu- 
tion  Agency?  You  tell  us.  Call  News  Editor  Bets  Bartolik  at 
(800)  343-6474,  faxyourviemsto(508>87S'8931oTmessage 
us  on  MCI  Mail  at  COMPUTERWORU). 


$41-60 

22% 


$31-40 

31% 


Actual  cost  is  $19.50  (lOiiiois  Befl) 


Information  systems 
personnel  are  more  than 
happy  with  their  calling, 
but  they  say  they  are  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  way  other  bu¬ 
sinesspeople  —  senior 
managers  and  computer 
users  alike  —  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  what 
IS  does.  That's  a  major 
theme  that  runs  through 
Computerwofld’s  fourth 
annual  job  satisfaction 
survey. 


Talk  about  lean  and  > 
mean.  With  help  from 
just  two  systems  analysts, 
Ken  Krallman  is  the  en¬ 
tire  information  systems 
department  at  Caiietoa 
Technologies,  a  $35  mil¬ 
lion  manufacturer  of  space¬ 
craft  life  support  equip¬ 
ment  in  Orchard  Park,  N.Y, 
Find  out  how  Krallman 
shoulders  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  a  Manager’s  Journal 
profile. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Many  businesses 
are  alreac^  getting 
a  competitive  edge 
with  AIKT  ISDN. 


Maybe  even  your 
competitioa 

f 


If  you  think  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  is  just  a  dream  for 
the  future,  think  again.  The  advanced 
technology  of  AT&T  ISDN  can  give  your 
business  a  competitive  advantage  today 
Did  you  know,  by  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  images  all  at  the  same  time,  over 
one  digital  line,  AT&T  ISDN  is  already  help¬ 
ing  many  businesses  to  save  money  As 
well  as  olfering  a  level  of  service  and 
efficiency  never  before  possible. 

ATXr  ISDN  is  now  available  in  over 
300  cities  across  the  country  And  here  is 
what  it  can  do  for  you: 


AOS’ ISDN  is  working 
in  Tblemarketing: 


Even  before  a  telemarketer  answers 
the  phone,  all  account  information  about 
the  caller  can  appear  on  -screen. Telemar 
keting  companies  ate  now  giving  immedi 


ate  answers  to  their  customers' questions. 
So  orders  get  processed  faster,  sies  oppor¬ 
tunities  ate  greater.  Arx)  customers  aren't 
left  on  hold  listening  to  music. 

AIM  ISDN  is  workitig 
in  Tinnsportation: 

With  ATSr  ISIWs  Call-byCall  feanire, 
transportation  companies  Me  now  central¬ 
izing  control  of  their  dispatch  operatioos 
and  combining  various  ATST switched 
services  on  the  same  T1  pipe.This  flexibil¬ 
ity  means  that  mote  calls  ate  being  han¬ 
dled  with  fewer  access  lines.  AUtT  ISW 
has  helped  transportation  crxnpanie  save 
thousands  of  dollars  each  naonth  and  has 
mowed  their  businesses  into 
the  fast  lane. 

AIM  ISDN  is  working 
intodgjmg: 

Right  now;  when  their  switchboards 


ate  all  lit  upi  hotels  ate  usitig  AlkT  ISEW 
to  route  calls  autrxnatically  to  the  next 
available  agent,  even  if  they're  in  atxxher 
kxatkxi.That  maximizes  their  staffing 
efficienq’.  Also, with  our  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification  feature,  agents  have 
become  mote  accurate  arxi  are  savitig 
time,  opening  the  door  for  mrxe  person¬ 
alized  service. 

So  now  that  you  know  how  well  it's 
workit^  for  your  competition,  let  the 
advanced  te^trology  of  AUtT  ISDN  ‘ 
increase  prtxiuaivity  and  save  riwriey’  for 
your  business  today 


Innovation. 

Another  AIM  advantage. 

lor  mote  information,  call  your  AUtT 
Acojunt  Executive. 


AKT 

The  right  choice. 


ei990Arsr 


GETOVr 

oriMEimmt. 


Your  businoss  bottles  won't 
be  won  by  a  bunch  of  guys  up  in 
some  hro^  tower  somewhere. 

Real  h^  comes  only  from 
people  who  have  seen  ywr  busi¬ 
ness  the  way  you  see  it 

From  the  frontline,  from  the 
trenches.  Day  in,  day  out 
That's  eiacHy  whare  you1l 
find  thousands  of  people  from 
the  new  Mlang— not  in  the  home 


office,  but  on  the  frontlines 
of  business  around  the  world. 

For  example,  we're  send¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  application 
engineering  teams  into  the 
field  to  work  side-by-side 
with  you. 

To  learn,  first-hand,  how 
you  work.  To  fees  the  piroblems 
you  face.  To  see  your  vision  of 
your  business. 


Then  to  create  the  solutions 
you  need. 

Not  ready-made,  one-size- 
fits-all  solutions,  but  custom- 
made  answers  to  your  real-world 
situations. 

Lots  of  companies  talk  about 
building  partnerships. 

But  how  many  are  willing  to 
put  their  own  people  right  in  the 
trenches  with  you? 


LET'S  GET  TO  WORK. 


WANG 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  The  new 
breed  of  smart  build¬ 
ings.  Page  95. 


Profile:  Net- 
works,  sys¬ 
tems,  S(A- 
ware  — 
Carleton 
Technol¬ 
ogies'  Ken  Kraliman  does  it 
all.  Page  79. 


Oracle  falls  short,  will  not 
meet  50%  revenue  growth 
plan;  quarterly  loss  will  re¬ 
quire  cost-cutting.  Page  6. 


Lotos  readies  Next 

spreadsheet  with  radical 
new  look  for  Steve  Jobs’ 
workstation.  Page  4. 


AT&T  jonpe  on  Mac  band- 
wagtm,  offering  server  soft¬ 
ware  to  let  Apple  units 
share  printers  and  files  with 
DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix  ma¬ 
chines.  l4ge  6. 


IBM  kicks  into  mainframe  overdrive 


anilicatioQs  downazing.  The 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y.  —  IBM 
last  week  attempted  to  balance 
competitive  ne^  for  a  new 
mainframe  generational  leap  for¬ 
ward  with  customer  demands  for 
a  smooth  way  to  get  there. 

In  unleashing  its  Systeni/390 
architecture,  IBM  faces  a  tough¬ 
er  audience  than  it  encountered 
with  the  release  of  the  Sys- 
tera/370  series  in  1970.  In  the 
face  of  brisk  compatiUe  main¬ 
frame  competition  from  Hitachi 
Data  Systems  Corp.  and  Fujitsu 
Ltd.-backed  Amdahl  Ccnp.,  IBM 
cannot  afford  to  alienate  custom¬ 
ers  who  may  opt  for  more  pow¬ 
erful  systems  on  which  to  run  ex¬ 
isting  software.  Yet  it  must  still 
provide  aggressive  price/perfor¬ 
mance  improvements  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  pushed  existing 
technology  to  the  limit. 

IBM’s  answer  is  to  provide  an 
upgrade  path  that  uses  existing 
3090  CPUs  as  a  springboard  to 
the  Enterprise  System/9000 


generation,  cfiers  compatil:^ 
software  and  architecture  func- 
tioos  to  lower-performance  sys¬ 
tems  and  sets  a  framework  for 
centralized  systems  manage¬ 
ment. 

However.  ffiM  left  unan¬ 
swered  questions  about  whether 
the  raw  prke/performance  im¬ 
provements  stave  off  the 
perceived  mainframe  threat  of 


complexity  of  the  140-product 
announcement  had  many  users 
saying  that  they  would  not  know 
about  their  upgrade  plans  until 
tb^  had  more  time  to  sort  out 
tbe^iedfics. 

"ThQr’ve  announced  more 
MIPS,  and  that's  exciting,  but  so 
have  Hitachi  and  Pigitsu."  said 
Henry  Roberts,  senior  vi^ 


president  of  data  processing  at 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  ‘Trom  what  I  saw.  some  of 
the  architecture  they  deacrfeed 
are  excdlent  directkns.  but  they 
are  just  directioos  at  this  point " 

Whether  IBM's  strategy  is 
successful  wiD  be  determined 
largely  during  the  next  12 
months  as  IBM  attempts  to  en¬ 
tice  customers  to  buy  initial  Sys- 
tem/390  systems  that  can  Udte 
advantage  of  functions  such  as  a 
fiber-optic-based  channel  archi¬ 
tecture  superimposed  on  the  last 
breath  of  the  Systeny370  line. 

IBM  plans  to  deliver  a  bneup 
of  mainframes  using  3090 J  tech¬ 
nology  that  will  be  available  al¬ 
most  immediatety.  with  new  and 
much  more  powofui  processor 
technc^ogy  (banned  for  four-  and 
six-CPU  sy^ems  one  year  down 
the  line. 

The  company  also  palled  the 
formerly  diq»rate  4381  and 
9370  tioes  under  the  ES/9000 
umbreQa.  offering  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  than  older  mod^.  AD 
Continued  on  page  123 


Can  your  dealer  support  that  server? 

Users  worry  about  retailers' ability  to  address  departmental  systems 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


EDS  protects  your  home 

—  sort  <rf.  Integrator  forms 
partnership  with  financier 
to  acquire  real-estate  title 
insurance  firm.  Page  14. 

S&L  Bonitoring  agency 

hires  IS  chief.  Page  12. 

Dallas  lawyers  sign  up 
Wang  imaging  system  and 
ISDN  to  link  New  York, 
Chicago  offices.  Page  25. 

Electronic  cameras  and 
digital  transmission  trans¬ 
form  USA  Today’s  photo¬ 
journalism  efforts  in  the 
Mideast  crisis.  Page  63. 

Apple,  Adobe  bury  hatchet 
in  font  war  as  antagonists 
ink  pact  to  team  up  on 
Postscript  future.  I^ge  4. 


One  doleful  refrain  has  dogged 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.'8  Sys- 
tempro  and  other  high-end  serv¬ 
ers  since  their  debuts:  "PC  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  have  the  expertise  to 
sell  and  support  tb^"  Al¬ 
though  some  customers  are  sat- 
isSed  that  dealers  can  do  the  job. 
others  remain  skeptical 

While  some  de^rs  may  have 
the  knowledge  to  service  high- 
end  hardware,  users  said  they 
stQl  would  not  trust  resellers  to 
support  the  server-based  soft¬ 
ware  and  netw(»ked  applica¬ 
tions.  In  the  long  run,  resellers 
may  forfeit  much  of  the  sui^Knt 
function  to  third  parties  anid  the 
users  themselves,  analysts  con¬ 
cluded. 


There  are  certainly  some  us¬ 
ers  who  are  happy  with  their 
dealers.  Joseph  Duane,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Medical  Cost  Cootrol, 
Inc.  in  Tampa.  Fla.,  lauded  bis 
Systenqiro  dealer,  Monterey 
V^ldec  "They  have  a  very  good 
technical  staff,  and  the  response 
time  is  excellent,"  be  saxL 
With  a  Systenqiro  order  out 
Ux  bid.  the  New  York  City  Tran¬ 
sit  Authority  offered  qualified 


vassed  fw  product  information. 
"Their  knowledge  level  was 
ly  competent,"  said  Pstridc  Far- 
\ey,  the  transit  autbmity's  net- 
w^  administrator.  "I  ieti  I  can 
find  the  support  that  I'D  need  for 
it" 

Not  aU  users  are  singing  deal¬ 
er  hosannas,  however.  "I  don’t 
think  they’re  going  to  be  able 
to  handle  it,"  said  Frank  Van- 
der  Horst,  project  director 
Continued  on  page  8 


Unix  eclipses 
3090  star 
at  Salomon 

BYjOANIEM.WEXLER 
cwsTArr , 


NEW  YORK  —  At  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.,  ffie  cole  of  the 
IBM  mainfrani^  ig  tfenimahing 
and  the  future  is  open. 

In  addition  to  dropping  the 
status  of  its  IBM  30908  to  "aw- 
porate  servers,"  the  ^obal  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firm  is  tossing 
out  some  large  proprietary  in¬ 
vestments  —  Prime 

Computer,  Inc.  and  Quotron 
Systems.  Inc.  networks  —  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  distributed  AT&T  Unix 
System  V-based  architecture. 

"We  want  open,  and  we  want 
standard,"  expbioed  Ed  POlard, 
vice-president  of  Salomon's 
^obal  oetwofk  organiation. 
"The  more  open  your  network 
is,  the  more  vendor  choices  you 
have." 

While  the  company  would  not 
comment  on  the  cost  of  the  new 
network,  winch  wUl  support 
more  than  6,000  onployees.  the 
Omtinu^onpageU 
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praise  for  the  dealers  it  can- 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 


TTte  755  IS  respondents  to  CWs  fourth  annual  job  sati^action 
su  rvey  reveal  how  they  fed  about  ^r  profession.  Page  90. 
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ou  can  call  roe 
Ray,  and  you  can 
caUmeJay,  but 
j  don’t  ever  call  roe  Sumroh!  You 
'  all  know  Suroroit,  that  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  IBM  mainframes  in 
print  all  over  our  front  page  and 
plastered  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  business  and  computer 
press  as  well.  Problem  is,  the 
code  name  never  existed  within 
'  IBM.  That  didn’t  stop  the  press 
from  erecting  all  sorts  of  neat 
visual  images  in  our  papers  to 
hail  the  arrival  of  something 
code-naiiied  Summit.  You  have 
to  admit,  ft  sounds  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  ES/9000.  Now  the 
question  remaining  is,  just  who 
coined  the  term?  If  you  know, 
contact  us  through  our  interme¬ 
diary,  Deep  Throat. 


Ed  KmI* 


UC  BerktUy 's  Unix  systems  managtr 
George  Lavender  talks  about  the  com¬ 
puter  center  and  plans  for  the  school 
year.  Page  33. 


Page  96. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  The  mainframe  lives,  says  IBM,  as  it 
releases  a  deluge  of  high-end  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  networking  products.  Highlights  of 
the  event  included  details  (rf  three  members 
of  a  new  mainframe  family  sporting  up  to  200 
MIPS  performance,  fiber-optic  channels, 
coupled  CPUs  and  up  to  9G  bytes  of  on-pro- 
cessor  storage.  Miction  should  be  easier 
than  ever  before,  with  field-upgradable  tran¬ 
sitional  models  immediately  available  that  of¬ 
fer  modest  performance  boosts  and  fiber-op¬ 
tic  links  to  remote  DASDs.  DB2  gets 
hardware-  and  software-aided  performance 
boosts.  IBM  also  defined  an  architecture  for 
central  systems  management.  The  big  win¬ 
ners:  users  of  4381, 9370  and  VSE  products. 
The  big  question:  Are  the  performance 
benefits  worth  the  steep  costs?  Stories, 


pages  1, 122-125. 

■  Des{Mte  all  the  talk 
about  strategic  infonnatiim 
teduKilogy.  cost  reductioo  is 
still  what  realty  counts  to  IS 
executives.  That’s  according 
to  the  Diebold  Research  Pro¬ 
gram's  study  of  information 
technology  justification,  con¬ 
ducted  at  more  than  1 00  com¬ 
panies.  Page  114. 

■  "It’s  thrilUng,”  say  IS 
professionals  about  th^  cho¬ 
sen  careers,  with  challenge, 
techndogy  and  variety  tofh 
ping  the  lists  of  what  th^  lite 
most  about  their  jobs.  But  re¬ 
spondents  to  Computer- 
world' %  fourth  annual  j^  sat¬ 
isfaction  survey  say  top 
managers  and  cmnputer  us¬ 
ers  often  don't  understand  IS 
work  or  appreciate  its  impor¬ 
tance.  Page  90. 

■  Salomon  Brothers 
dumps  minis  in  favor  of 
Unix  machines  and  relegates 
the  mainframe  to  a  server 
itrfe.  Officials  say  the  benefits 
of  <^o  systems  outweigh  the 
conversion  costs.  Page  1. 

■  IBM  will  join  the  bur¬ 
geoning  "superserver"  mar¬ 
ket  with  an  1486-based  multi¬ 
processor  PS/2  designed  for 
multiuser  and  LAN  applica- 
tioos.  It  could  be  an  tasty  al¬ 
ternative  to  Compaq  and  Net- 
frame  systems  because  IBM 
customers  can  buy  directly 
from  the  vendor.  Page  8 . 

■  Apple’s  push  into  the 
workstation  world  foils 
short,  llie  Mac  IlFX  hasn’t  bt 
the  workstation  market  on 
fire,  but  it  has  satisfied  up- 
grade-hungry  users.  Page 
45. 

■  ATAT  allows  Macs  into 
its  arena,  announcing  soft¬ 
ware  that  lets  Mac  users 
share  files  and  printers  with 
MS-DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix  ma¬ 
chines.  Page  6. 


■  SAL  watchdog  Resolu¬ 
tion  Trust  Corp.  gets  an  IS 
chief.  He’s  G.  Brooks  Dicker- 
son.  formerly  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Devek^xnent  Resi^ution 
Trust  has  been  criticized  re¬ 
cently  for  tackling  the  SAL 
mess  without  a  strategic  plan. 
Page  12. 

■  You’re  thinking  about 
retiring,  looking  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  anxious  to  travel. 
But  you  still  want  to  keep 
your  toes  in  IS.  WeD,  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Service 
Corps  has  such  a  program  for 
volunteer  executives.  Page 
104. 

■  Ashton-Tate  users 
meet  with  the  vendor  tlus 
week,  impressed  by  Version 
1.1  of  Dbase  IV  but  armed 
mth  calls  for  more  cross-plat¬ 
form  connectirity,  a  cmnpUer 
and  publication  of  Dbase  stan¬ 
dards.  Page  7. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Imag¬ 
ing  system  helps  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  paper¬ 
work  tunnel  Page  29. 
"We're  using  noore  technol¬ 
ogy!"  trumpets  USA  Today. 
which  is  using  digital  photog¬ 
raphy  to  push  the  dfeadfine  en- 
vrio^  Page  63.  AO’s  quiet 
on  the  Mi^est  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  as  the  ebek  of  keys  has 
replaced  the  shouts  of  trad¬ 
es.  Page  49.  Shhb!  The  U- 
brary  of  Congress  is  quietly 
testing  a  combined  package  (rf 
videodisc  images  ^  hyper¬ 
text  software  that  may  pre¬ 
sage  the  library  of  the  2l8t 
century.  Page  53.  Tigbt 
budgets  and  active  users  keep 
staffers  bopping  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (rf  C^omia,  Berke- 

-ley:  The  IS  9oup-supports  a 
web  of  Sun,  D^  ^  IBM 
systems,  with  a  supercom¬ 
puter  thrown  in  for  g^  mea¬ 
sure.  Pkge33. 
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Next  hardware  wave  hits  the  heach 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cwyrafT 


The  Sept.  18  roUout  of  the  sec- 
ood  wave  of  Next.  Inc.  hardware 
and  related  third-party  software 
IS  expected  many  industry  oh- 
servers  to  portend  erther  a  swan 
for  the  struggling  Next  or 
the  kickoff  of  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  decisive  factcv  here,  a 
number  of  users  and  developers 
predicted,  will  likely  be  bnprov. 
Developed  by  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp..  Improv  is  a  high-end 
fmanaal  moving  p^kage 
fronted  by  a  graphical  spread¬ 
sheet.  It  is  dho  a  complete  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional 
^read^veet  metaphor  that  Lo¬ 
tus  built  into  a  standard.  That 
metaphor  ahnost  single-handed¬ 
ly  helped  to  make  the  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  a  success  —  a 
fact  that  seems  to  ha\’e  caught 
Next'saltentinn. 


Lotus  has  confirmed  that 
Next  is  bundling  Improv  into  a 
promotiooal  package  targeted  at 
universities. 

Improv  is  so  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  classic  1-2-3  archi¬ 
tecture  that  users  wOl  find 
limited  keystroke  com- 
patibtlify.  no  macros 
and  no  grid. 

What  users  will 
find,  said  sources 
who  have  seen  the 
product,  are  incredi¬ 
bly  “slick'*  three-di¬ 
mensional  graphics,  the 
Ability  to  define  a  relatioO' 
ship  in  plain  Engtish.  much  great¬ 
er  flexibtbty  and  ease  in  reshap¬ 
ing  and  drawing  data,  database 
links  and  voice  annotation.  Ex¬ 
panded  “views"  aOow  users  to 
open,  multiple  spreadsheet  win- 
d^s  based  on  the  same  data.  A 
change  made  in  one  window  will 
npple  across  all. 

“Diehard  Lotus  users  will  be 


thrown;  it's  a  whole  new  way  of 
doing  things."  one  analyst  said. 

"This  b  fundamentally  a  new 
approach  to  spreadsheeting 
[that  will)  provide  a  quantum 
change  within  the  basic  areas 
that  spreadsheets  are  used 
for."  said  Ed  Belove, 
vice-president  of  Lotus 
research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Sources  claimed 
I  that  Lotus’  real  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  porting 
Improv  to  other  plat¬ 
forms.  starting  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows. 

One  analyst  said  Lotus  is  tar¬ 
geting  three  audiences:  financial 
analysis,  the  top  5%  of  power  us¬ 
ers  and  “anyone  who  can  afford  a 
Next  box." 

It  appears  that  Next  is  hoping 
Improv  will  provide  the  impetus 
ne^ed  to  push  so-far  skeplica! 
users  into  purchasing. 

One  package  alone  is  not  go¬ 


ing  to  launch  an  avalanche  of 
Next  sales,  and  Lotus  has  two 
competitors.  Next  users  also 
have  their  choice  of  Informix 
Corp.'s  Wjngz,  unveiled  earlier 
thb  year,  and  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.’s  ftiwerstep  spreadsheet, 
which  was  introduced  last  week. 

Pciwerstep  is  getting  good  re¬ 
views  from  some  beta  testers 
who  tend  to  classify  it  as  a  good, 
everyday  spreadsheet.  A^ton- 
Tate  did  not  specify  a  ^ppmg 
date  and  only  estimated  a  price 
somewhere  between  $500  and 
S700.  President  Bill  Lyons  said 
he  will  wait  for  input  from  beta- 
test  sites  before  announcing  a 
delivery  date. 

Lyons  characterized  ftiwer- 
step  as  a  "mainstream,  beart-of- 
the-market"  product  built  from 
scratch  using  Next's  Interface 
Builder,  a  programmer’s  applica¬ 
tion  development  tool.  The  soft¬ 
ware  includes  such  features  as 
3-D  graphics  with  live  rotation, 
voice  annotations  and  publishing 
capabilities. 

Senior  Writer  James  Daly 
contributed  to  this  story. 


Apple/Adobe  licensing  pact  cools  feud 


BYJ.AMESDALY 

eXSTAO 


Computer.  Inc.  atxl  Adobe 
^‘Sterns.  Inc.  agreed  last  week 
to  bury  the  hatchet  in  their  long- 
simmenng  feud  —  someplace 
besides  each  other's  skulb. 

The  former  partner^tumed- 
antagomsts  cooled  their  rivalry 
with  the  armouncemeni  of  a  li- 


censmg  agreement  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  new  products  based  on  Ado¬ 
be’s  fbstscript  software  and 
.^pple  printer  technology.  Nei¬ 
ther  company  u.t>uld  provide 
specifics  on  the  deal 

While  both  firms  have  a  long 
history  of  cooperation  —  .Apple 
was  an  early  investor  in  Adobe 
and  its  biggest  customer  ~  they 
have  clashed  bitterly  during  the 


Latest  severance  plan  sign 
ofleaner  times  at  DEC 


BY  MAR YFIL^.S  JOHNSON 

ex  STAFf 


M.AYNARD.  Mass.  —  The  oth¬ 
er  shoe  finally  dropped  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  last  week  as 
company  officiais  informed  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  new.  tnmmed-down 
severance  plan  geared  toward 
cutting  5.000  to  6.000  employ¬ 
ees  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

DEC’S  internal  videotexi 
news  service.  Livewire.  carried 
details  of  the  “financial  support 
ofUKin"  to  ail  plants  and  work  lo¬ 
cations  in  the  U.5,,^th  some 
disiribution  abroad  as  well,  a 
T)£C  spokesman  said. 

Markedly  less  generous  than 
the  company's  previous  sever¬ 
ance  plan  ^  which  encouraged 
some  3,000  employees  to  quit 
^  the  plan  offers  a  base  pay  of 
only  13  weeks  on -full  salary  vs. 
the  40  weeks  previously  offered 

Longtime  DEC  employees 
can  qualify  for  a  maximum  of  77 
weeks  qf  pay  urxler  this  f^n.  as 
opposed  to  the  104  weeks  of¬ 
fered  originally.  Like  the  previ¬ 
ous  plan.  Ihb  one  also  ofters  a 


year's  worth  of  medical,  dental 
and  life  insurarKe  coverage  as 
well  as  assistarxre  in  finding  an¬ 
other  job. 

The  downsizing  trend  at  the 
Maynard.  Mass.-based  vendor,  j 
which  b  struggling  to  cut  down  ' 
from  124.000  to  119.000  em¬ 
ployees  worldwide,  should  nei¬ 
ther  disrupt  nor  diminish  cus¬ 
tomer  service  or  field  support. 
DEC  spokesman  Jeffry  Gibson 
said.  “Our  intention  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  unnecessary*  jobs."  he  said.  , 
"Servi^  is  something  that  is  ob-  ' 
vtously  needed." 

Now  that  the  specifics  of  the 
plan  are  fleshed  out,  the  next 
step  will  be  deciding  v^iich  work 
groups  and  business  units  within  > 
DEC  win  be  offered  what  some 
employees  referred  to  as  “the 
bu^l." 

The  get-tough  attitude  of  the 
new  package  seemed  to  be  well- 
received  00  Wall  Street.  "The 
first  package  was  excessively 
geoerous.’’said  Shau  Wang,  an 
analyst  at  Smith  Barney.  Inc.  in 
New  York.  “This  is  more  of  a 
get-oft-your-dufl  kind  of  move.” 


past  year  over  control  of  the 
technology  standards  that  allow 
ewnputers  to  translate  ragged 
screen  type  and  images  into  slick 
pnmer-generated  fonts  and  gra¬ 
phics. 

At  last  September's  Seybold 
Computer  Publishing  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco,  Cuperti¬ 
no.  Caiif.-based  .4pple  and  soft¬ 
ware  giant  Microsoft  Corp.  said 
they  were  teaming  up  to  develop 
ailematives  to  I^tscript,  a  pop¬ 
ular  page  description  language 
credited  with  sparking  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  revolution.  Ap¬ 
ple  (rfficials  said  they  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  become  dependent  on 
other  companies  for  key  technol¬ 
ogy  component.^. 

Some  analysts,  however,  sug¬ 
gested  that  Apple  and  Adobe  be¬ 
gan  10  sense  a  common  enemy 
in  Microsoft.  The  Redmond. 


CORRErriONS 

A  mainframe  data  center  auto¬ 
mation  offering  from  Boole  & 
Babbage.  Inc.  called  Auto  Opera¬ 
tor.  was  omitted  from  the  Aug. 
27  Product  Spotlight  chart  on 
console  automation.  In  the  Auto 
Operator  family  of  products,  the 
base  product  supports  MVS  and 
DB2,  and  other  options  are  avail¬ 
able  for  IMS.  CICS  and  Netview. 
The  price  range  for  the  product 
is  $22,500  to  $80,000. 

Sybase  Corp.  of  Emeryville. 
Calif.,  reduced  its  9C0-person 
work  force  by  50  in  recent 
weeks,  a  company  spokesman 
said  last  week.  An  earlier  report 
[CW.  Sept.  3)  erroneously  put 
the  number  at  90.  No  written  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  layoff  was 
ever  distributed  outside  the 
company. 


Wash.-based  software  company 
has  become  a  major  rival  of  Ap¬ 
ple  with  the  introduction  of  Win¬ 
dows  3.0,  a  program  that  gives 
IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
compatibles  the  simplified  win- 
dows-and-icons  screen  appear¬ 
ance  that  made  Apple’s  Macin¬ 
tosh  such  a  hit. 

"I  could  never  understand 
why  Apple  hacked  Adobe  off  in 
the  first  place."  said  Jim  Fbyner. 
an  analyst  with  William  K.  Wood¬ 
ruff  &  Co.,  a  research  firm  in 
DaUas.  “Apple  need.s  to  worry 
about  a  lot  more  things  than  an¬ 
cillary  software  issues." 

Early  indicators  are  that  the 
reneweid  alliance  is  long-term. 
"We  are  confident  that  the 
siren gtheningof  the  relationship 
between  Adobe  and  Apple  will 
lead  to  additional  innovative 
products  in  the  future."  said 
John  Wamock,  chairman  of 
Mountain  View.  Calif.-based 
.Adobe. 

The  new  agreement  should 
also  ease  concerns  among  users 
who  feared  that  the  Apple/ 
Microsoft  pact,  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  yield  another  font  technol¬ 
ogy  called  Truetype,  could  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  job  of 
integrating  computer  and  print¬ 
er  systems  based  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  technologies.  Truetype  rep¬ 
resents  a  threat  to  Adobe’s  cash 
cow  Postscript,  according  to  an¬ 
alysts. 


CURIFICATION 

The  salary  survey  chart  on  page 
1  of  the  ^pt.  3  issue  listed  the 
average  total  compensation  (sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonuses)  for  top  IS  exec¬ 
utives  in  specific  industries 
whose  companies  have  annual 
revenues  or  assets  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  or  more.  Subsequent  tables 
listed  average  salaries  across  all 
company  sizes. 
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The  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  from 
A  Haraware  Company 


Once  a 


’  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  soj^are  from  i 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer -mainframes,  mmi- 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACZLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


AT&T  beckons  Apple  users 


LetiM  upgrod*  bonanza 

Spted  io  (art.bsr  tbe  meiter  caer  mifntioo  to  Rdeiae  3.0, 
Lotot  Devdopment  Carp,  it  cwfUng  the  delivery  its  1*2>3 
RdeMe  3.1  ^s  ralrfifrt  this  week  with  the  Isoidi  ofana^- 

greasiTe  ts-Store  Upgrade  Procrim  that  is  deagned  to  e&iUe 

uaers  to  tura  itfthe  origiDal  title  page  of  tbor  1*2-3  reference 
fwoMiial  tn^hnirmtailprindfihtiiaamqigiide  to  either  Releaae 
2.2  or  3.1.  The  coopaBy  wil  also  introdnoe  sa  OS/2  version  (tf 
its  modfratriy  sacoeaM  Freelanoe  grapfaaca  padtage  as  weB 
as  network  mhanrrmrtna  to  its  Notes  groupware  eonroo* 


BYJQANIEM.WEXLER 

cvrrMTF 


/\  I  Shortly  thereafter,  on  May 

I  ll*5IPlf^  HIT  22.  a  sales  reorganisation  was 
announced,  and  most  of  Oracle's 
.  I  «  senior  sales  executives  were  re* 

IHQQ  assigned  to  new  duties.  On  Aug. 

.  IvIJO  17,  the  company  consolidated  its 

^  debts  through  a  sy^cated  re- 

that  tbe  first-quarter  results  and  volving  tine  of  credit  providing 
“prevailing  economic  conditiems  up  to  $250  million  of  credit.  On 
which  contributed  to  them’’  Aug.  27,  the  firm  restated  its 
have  led  to  revised  fiscal  year  revenue  and  earnings  for  all  four 
forecasts  of  25%  revenue  quarters  of  fiscal  1990,  ended 
growth.  May  31  (CW,  Sept.  31. 

Accordingly.  %11  Street's  Earlier  last  week,  tbe  compa- 
prescription  for  Oracle  is  simile  ny  announced  that  Grade  USA 
enough:  Trim  down.  Ptesident  Gary  D.  Kennedy, 

A  near-term  layotf  could  pointed  to  that  positioo  in  the 
come  soon,  analysts  predicted.  May  reorganizatioo,  had  been 
“They've  got  to  cut  costs,  and  repBced  by  Michael  Fidds,  45. 
their  single  greatest  cost  is  their  lonner  vice-presideni  of  Ora- 
people."  Tim  McCoUuro.  a  first  cle's  field  sales  and  consulting  di¬ 
vice-president  at  Dean,  Witter  visioo.  Kennedy  will  reportedly 
Reynolds  in  New  York.  continue  in  his  rde  as  chairman 

Nevertheless,  "the  company  of  tbe  Grade  Complex  Systems 
is  still  running  at  a  rate  that  substdaary. 
would  give  it  more  than  $1  bil-  "Th^  need  to  stabiliie  the 
bon  in  revenues  for  fiscal  1991,”  organixatioo.”  Burke  said. 

■airf  Kenneth  Burke,  a  vice^»res-  Users  seemed  to  take  the 
idem  of  research  at  Alex  Brown  news  in  stride  but  expressed 
&  Sons.  Inc.'s  San  Francisco  of-  coocem  about  Grade's  sales  and 
fice.  marketing  practices.  "They  just 

The  first  sign  of  an  imemal  grew  loo  big.  too  quickly.''  said 
reassessment  of  Oracle's  pros-  Tony  Semba,  president  of  the 
pectscamelast  April,  when  CEO  New  York  Oracle  UsersGroup. 
Larry  Ellison  traveled  to  "This  mcideQt  points  out. 

Street  following  a  dramatic  more  than  ever  before,  bow  im- 
stock  loss  linked  to  a  bad  third-  portant  tbe  users  are  to  them” 
quarter  earnings  report  [CW,  Ziemba  added.  "Most  of  their 
April  21.  There,  he  told  andysts  sales  are  now  to  their  installed 
,  that  the  firm  was  cutting  a  100%  base.  So,  if  the  users  are  unhap- 
growth  projection  for  the  $971  py,  there  won’t  be  any  more 
million  firm  down  to  50%.  growth.” 
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BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 
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are  ooMthorBed  SPfiiait  cooqiiemfnti  tbe  group's  cariier 
SFA  Self  Aodk  IQt,  the  groi9  laid.  Either  of  the  two  programs 
are  avaiabie  free  (rf  charge  by  sending  a  request  to  SRA  Setf 

Audfr  IQL  Sate  901. 1101  Connecticut  Are.,  N.W..  Waafamg- 
tflO.O.C  20036. 


IBM,  Soars  take  Prodigy  notioiMil 

Proifegy  Servicea  Ca,  the  videotex  venture  d  IBM  and  Sears, 
Roetock  and  Co.,  laat  week  *"»*«**^**<  ka  natienwide  roBout, 
mde  pooiife  by  the  OK  of  BT  Tymnet.  Inc.'t  vdue-added  net¬ 
work.  Prodigy  alao  annoiBced  software  enhaBcementa,  such  as 

IBM's  Grapkics  Adapter.aDd  Video  Grapkaca  Anay 

gr^te  ltd  mouaewppert.  and  added  many  new  infonnatkio 

dcr  manpa  froos  the  U5.  BoataJ  Service.  Prodigy  alao  reviaed 
ita  pricing  atructire  to  encourage  yearly  nihwcriptiona  of 
$119.40  (a  moBthly.coet  cf  $9.9^  the  mootlKOKnoflth  fee 
was  raised  to  $12.95. 

MortnemJiortionpageS 
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Dbase  users  want  company  to  stay  on  track 

BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


ANAHEIM,  Calif.  —  Ashtoo-Tate  Corp. 
users  will  filter  into  the  firm’s  biennial 
technical  conference  this  week  inhialiy 
impressed  with  the  revamped  Dbase  IV 
database.  Th^  wiQ  also  bring  a  pocketful 
(rf  suggestions  cm  bow  the  company  can 
catch  up  with  competitors  that  slipped 
into  the  power  vacuum  after  an  earlier, 
buggier  versum  neariy  brought  Ashton¬ 
Tate  to  its  knees. 

"(The  i4)dated]  Version  1.1  has 
clea^  up  a  tot  things  for  us,  but  I  see  it 
as  a  starting  point  for  more  things  to 
aune."  said  Ja(^  Bradford,  £DP  program¬ 
mer  and  systems  supervisor  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
St  hiul,  Minn. 

A  quick  wish  list  drawn  up  by  early 
Version  1.1  users  included  a  de^  for 
greater  cross-platform  connectivity,  de¬ 
livery  of  the  promised  —  but  stiD  undeliv¬ 
ered  —  stand-alone  compiler  and  even  a 
long-shot  request  for  the  ctunpany  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  standiuds  and  have  users  write  to 
them. 

“I  just  hope  they  keep  up  the  romnen- 
tum,"  said  Bill  Campbell,  systems  manag¬ 
er  at  South  Carohnia  V^ter  Resources  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

While  Ashton-Tate  currently  offers 

Paradox  linked 
to  SQL  servers 

BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAFF 


SCOTTS  VALLEY.  Calif.  —  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  rolled  <JM  a  beefed-up  v^on 
of  its  i^radox  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system  last  week,  adding  an 
SQL  link  t^  allows  it  to  tap  into  an  ex¬ 
panded  selection  of  data  servers. 

The  new  release  will  add  sunxnt  for 
Mkrosoft  Corp.'s  SQL  Server  Verskm 
1.0  and  hitler,  Oracle  Systons  Corp.’s 
Server  Verston  6.0  and  IBM’s  Extended 
Edition  Database  Manager  Version  1.2. 
Support  for  Digital  Equqiment  Corp.’8 
RDB/VMS  will  be  av^Ue  lat^-this 
year,  officials  said,  and  the  company  is 
working  vnth  Sybase.  Inc.  and  other  ven¬ 
dors  to  provide  connectivity  to  DB2,  Ter- 
adata  Corp.  and  others. 

Borland  Chairman  Phillipe  Kahn  said 
ooe  of  the  chief  attributes  of  I^radox  3.5 
and  Paradox  SQL  Link  is  their  aUlity  to  al¬ 
low  users  to  access  remote  SQL  data 
without  learning  com{^  SQL  prt^raro- 
ming.  ftradox  SQL  Link  also  ^ers  the 
ability  to  offer  front-end  support  for  SQL 
servers,  be  added. 

I^ra^x  3.5  and  I^dox  SQL  Link  are 
priced  at  $795  and  $495,  respectively, 
and  are  avaOable  immediately.  Register^ 
Paradox  3.0  users  can  upgrade  to  Versioa 
3.5  for  $134.95  until  Nov.  7.  A  runtime 
version  of  I^uadox  3.5  will  be  available 
within  a  monthfor  $29.95. 

Borland  is  also  shif^g  I^radoxMulti- 
pack.  which  ref^ces  Paradox  LAN  Pack. 
Multipack  costs  $995  and  contains  ^ 
user  counts.  One  ^L  Link  package,  with 
one  user  count,  is  required  for  each  net¬ 
work.  The  cost  of  upgrading  from  the  I^- 
adox  LAN  ftck  to  Multipack  is  $295. 


platforms  for  Unix,  Xenix  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  and  VMS  environ¬ 
ments,  users  said  nrore  interoperability 
among  the  platforms  is  needed.  A  Dbase 
version  for  the  Ai^  Conqxiter,  In:. 
Macintosh  is  report^y  on  the  way. 

Developers  may  al^  hce  a  kmg  wait 
for  Versicm  l.l’s  PrcrfesskNial  Coi^aler, 
whose  release  date  could  be  from  eight 
mcmths  to  one  year  away,  analysts  fve- 
dicted. 

Rem  Dennis,  bead  d  developer  ser¬ 
vices  at  Ashton-Tate,  said  many  of  these 
topics  will  be  covered  at  the  four-day 
meeting.  Heading  the  discusskm  topics 
will  be  an  update  on  the  firm’s  efforts  to 


port  Dbase  IV  to  new  hardware  and  oper¬ 
ating  system  platforms,  be  said. 

Longtime  A^rtoo-Tate  users  have 
generally  hung  tough  with  the  company 
throughout  the  long  ordeaL  vduch  begaa 
nearly  two  ^ars  ago.  In  July,  the  Tew- 
raitce,  Cahf.-based  company  pulled  the 
curtain  back  oo  Dbase  IV  Version  1.1, 
aduch  has  so  for  been  well-received  by  us- 
os. 

Jumping  ship 

In  the  interim,  however,  some  users  have 
either  headed  over  to  products  such  as 
Fax  Software,  Idc.'8  Fendase  or  stuck 
with  A^on-Tate’s  preceding  generatioo 


DbasemPhts. 

"If  I  sat  here  and  waited  for  Ashton¬ 
Tate  to  give  me  a  usabie  product,  I  mauld 
have  been  out  of  business,"  said  Ad¬ 
ams,  president  of  tNB  Unhmited,  a  ooo- 
sultingfirmin  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  "My  loyalty 
is  to  my  busioess  a^  my  cBenU,  aad  1 
turned  away  clients  who  waited  to  um 
Voxton  1.0  because  I  couldn't  guarantee 
it” 

Analysts  said  the  eiqanded  and  up¬ 
graded  Versioo  1.1  is  expected  to  be  a 
quick  hit  Ashton-Tate  officials  estimated 
^t  the  firm  has  sold  more  than  350,000 
copies  of  Dbase  IV  and  has  reportedly  re¬ 
served  $5  milbon  to  cover  ^  free  up¬ 
grades  to  which  registered  users  wiD  te 
entitled.  Version  1.1  ordinarily  costs 
$795  per  copy. 


If  you  are  presently  using 
these  systems,  let  lAM  reduce 
your  Nightly  Processing  Time 
50%  to  80% 


American  Management  Systems 
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McCormack  &  Dodge  Management  Science  of  America 
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Stockholder  Systems  House  Applications 


lAM 


lAM  REDUCES  THE  SIZE  OF  YOUR  VSAM  FILES  BY  30  TO  TO 
lAM  REDUCES  VSAM  EXCPs  BY  50  TO  80' 
lAM  REDUCES  VSAM  CPU  TIME  BY  20  TO  40 


C.ill  lot  .1  Fft’v  Oo  Obhoottoo 
90  Day  Trial 
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I  ALU  Iowan  prk*  poinfs 

I  Mtmt  II  <1  Logic  RctctJi.  lac.  (AUQ  retened  ■  new  totel 
r  Conk  0O386-teedcaa9ater  bit  week  aod  dropped  prices  by 
$200  oc  two  of  it»  80286’keied  Ibirerflea  fpodek.  Ad  ALR 
I  apotowcmm  aid  tte  price  drops  were  to  m  into  afigp- 
meat"  with  the  iodaetiy.  The  Ibweiflei  Model  I  wS  now  sell 
for  $995,  »d  the  Model  40  wfl  retail  far  $1^.  The  SX 
ftnwfOm.  bned  on  ludaeirji  SUodfd  Architectiire^  starta  at 
$1,196.  ALRaafferii«3MSXi90radeaforll99. 


*  IBM  dongiM  PS/2  softwor*  lure 

I  TTTM  twrhnl  ■  Pmrmel  *iyatrTnjT  irmnrtTiTTii  — rr^ 

tirag  refaete*.  free  auftwaie  a^  easr  credi  terms.  The 
I  “GniidSaleSye.*’efiBCtivetfaraa^Ja&15.1991.iBiflteiid- 
edtoaty^theayiiipsr  jtowdimieatKiiieiket.aaidData<|ae8t. 

I  hc.aM^SttfeL^.BBiiadngliB8a$lMrdMtefivtl)e 

{  pwthaae  otf  ajr  IBM  operetaig  system  aad  a  PS/2  Model  30> 
I  296.  SOX  or  €0.  Ibteatial  Model  S5SX  aad  65^  buyers  are 
bemg  tempted  widi  a  $900  rebate.  Model  25  Uvtn^  65  bay- 
erswM  also  recefre  811  free  soft  wag  pedages. 


WordpTf^ct  looks  to  Nmw  Wove 

I  VIbrtfaafact  CorpL  has  annmmrjfd  that  its  Wardperiect  far 
Wisdows  word  procesaor.  oirready  under  derefajanent,  win 
be  to  support  HewfeCt-^Kdord  Ca's  New 

tediaalocr>  The  Wne  4eniaii  w3  ensble  users  to  move 

.  and  inforiMtioo  amoog  jppBcatioos  sod  week  with 

many  appicatioos  00  the  screen  St  one  tune. 


Windows  training  on  video 

.  Mknnaft  Carp,  is  now  ofiering  a  video-based  training  psekage 
I  far  ^Wtodows  3.0  devefapere.  The  self-paccd  learoing  tool  19- 
!  dues  the  Windows  2.X  video  covse.  The  updated  program 
conaau  flf  five  videotapes,  a  course  workbook,  a  hboratonr  ex- 
'  erase  book  and  four  software  diris  otwtaining  bb  exercises 
and  sample  programs.  Estimated  time  of  comple^  is  25  to  35 
I  hours.  The  vidm‘s  goal  is  to  take  what  a  typical  developer 
^  ought  learn  00  hb  or  her  own  in  one  to  four  months  and  com¬ 
press  that  into  a  week  of  trainmg.  according  to  Microsaft.  The 
fuB  trasimg  course  for  a  single  student  coats  $2 .995:  workbook 
materials  for  adthtinal  students  are  $249  eadi. 


ComnMMi  fram*  of  raforanco 

Digital  Equipmeot  Corp..  Stratacom,  Inc.,  Cisco  Systems.  Inc. 
and  Northern  Telecoah  bic.  aonounced  last  week  they  wiD 
use  s  common  qiedficatian  for  incorporatmg  frame  relay  tech¬ 
nology  into  thf^  networking  equpment  As  a  resuk  of  the 
sgreement.  DEC  and  Gseo  routers  vrfll  be  able  to  connect  over 
either  Stratacom's  private  Tl  switches  <x  pidilic  networks 
based  on  Northern  Tefacom's  Supernode  central  office  switch¬ 
es  using  the  frame  relay  interface .  the  vendors  said. 


Notionwido  LAN  support  offered 

I  Fraser.  l^-beaedBdAtlaatkBasiDess  Systems  Services  last 
week  announced  it  will  team  up  with  CGI  Consulting,  Inc.  in 
Berwyn.  IV.  to  provide  oatiocni^  local-area  network  support 
senricea.  The  gogram,  Lanphs,  wdl  inchide  ooHUte  mainte¬ 
nance,  implementation,  software  and  consisting,  according  to 
the  firm.  Pricing  wiD  be  set  on  a  scale  based  on  the  number  of 
incideoces  and  will  imtaDy  sigiport  NoveO.  Inc.  Netware  286 
and  386  customers.  However,  it  wiD  expand  in  the  coming 
months  to  customers  running  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN  Server.  3Cdm 
Carp.*s  S-^Open.  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager,  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Idc.’s  Votuai  Networkmg  Software  and  others. 


American  Heahheoro  picks  Sprint 

American  Healthcare  Systems  has  become  the  latest  firm  to 
choose  U.S.  Sprint  Communicatioos  Co.’s  Virtual  nfvate  Net- 
uork  service,  signing  s  $36  mOlioa,  three-year  contract.  The 
network  wiU  reportedly  link  the  company's  1.100  factftifs 
across  the  U.S  and  provide  pay  telepbm,  patient  calling  and 
eaqdoyee  benefit-rebted  services. 


IBM  server  to  challenge  Compaq 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

C«  STAFF 


Analysts  and  users  confirmed  re¬ 
ports  last  week  that  IBM  would 
$000  introduce  two  high-end 
I^rsonal  .Systeni/2  servers  and 
that  it  plans  to  deliver  a  multi¬ 
processor  "superserver”  to  rival 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  Sys- 
tempro.  Observers  also  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  boxes  would  shovel 
sand  on  the  embers  of  rival  su¬ 
perserver  sales. 

"To  me.  it  is  a  direct  competi¬ 
tor  of  what  Compaq  has  done 
with  the  Systempro,"  an  infor- 
matxm  systems  executive  at  a 
large  Eakeni  bank  said.  The 
source,  who  had  been  briefed  by 
IBM.  said  one  of  the  upcoming 
systems  features  du^  Intel 
Corp.  I486  CPUs,  as  does  the 
Systempro.  IBM  did  not  discuss 
pricing,  be  noted. 

fflM’s  pending  server  entries 
could  speU  trouble  for  the  Sys¬ 
tempro  and  other  dedicated 
servers  from  AT&T  and  Net- 
frame  Systems,  Inc.  Users  who 
mistrust  dealers’  competence  in 


high-end  service  are  more  a>m- 
fortable  buying  hardware  and 
support  dir^y  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  (see  story  page  1). 
Since  IBM  traditionally  offers 
this  direct-purchase  optkm.  it 
may  lure  wary  custoroere  away 
from  Compaq  and  other  vendors 
that  do  not  offer  direct  sales  and 
support. 

Support  Uswo 

"It  stiD  bothers  me  that  Compaq 
does  not  have  direct  support." 
said  Stephen  Rood,  microcora- 
puter  technology  manager  at 
Coopen  &  Lybrand  in  New 
York.  Ihrect  support  from  a  ven¬ 
dor  like  IBM  "would  certainly 
make  a  difference  to  me,"  be 
said.  However,  users  who  decide 
to  buy  the  IBM  product  from  an 
authorized  reseller  still  have  the 
option  to  buy  direct  IBM  service, 
something  else  Compaq  does  not 
offer. 

"The  superserver  already 
has  a  leg  up  because  users  can 
count  on  IBM”  to  integrate  and 
service  it,”  said  John  Dunkle, 
vice-president  at  Workgroup 


Technologies.  Inc.  in  Hampton, 
N.H. 

Besides  dual  486  processors, 
the  superserver  wiS  support 
large-capadty  small  computer 
sy^ems  interface  (SCSD  disk 
drives  and  memory  caching,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sources  briefed  by 
IBM.  The  machine  is  expected  to 
be  available  by  midyear  1 99 1 . 

IBM  would  not  comment  on 
the  unannounced  product  but 
confirmed  that  it  demonstrated 
such  a  system  at  Coendex/^rring 
’90  in  Atlanta.  That  system  fea¬ 
tured  8M  bytes  of  memory,  nine 
320M*byte  SCSI  hard  &sks.  a 
600M-byte  compact  disc/read- 
oily  memory  drive  and  a  2.3G- 
byte  tape  backup  unit 

According  to  Dunkle,  two 
other  high-end  server  models, 
the  PS/2  Models  90  and  95. 
should  debut  by  the  end  of  this 
month  or  early  October,  dep^- 
ing  on  486  chip  avaOabdity. 
Based  on  the  486  chip,  the  desk¬ 
top  and  tower  units  run  at  25 
and  33  MHz.  respectively,  be 
said.  Both  boxes  will  feature 
SCSI  adapters. 


Dealer 

FROM  PAGE  1 

at  Coca-Cola  Foods.  Because  his 
integrated  manufacturing  appli¬ 
cation  involves  many  compo¬ 
nents  and  specialized,  software 
packages,  V^er  Horst  decided 
his  Systempro  dealer  wouk)  not 
have  the  expertise  to  support 
the  total  system. 

Coca-Cola  Foods  has  enough 
support  resources  in-bou&e,  ac- 
coiding  to  Vander  Horst.  "The 
only  service  I  gel  (from  the  re¬ 
seller]  is  a  place  to  buy  the  ma¬ 
chine."  he  said. 

At  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in 
New  York,  doubts  abmt  dealer 
competence  helped  dissuade  mi¬ 
crocomputer  technology  manag¬ 
er  Stephen  Rood  from  purchav 
mg  a  Systempro. 

"I’m  talking  about  a  big  net- 
work'.with  2.500  nodes:  I  have  to 
go  back  to  a  dealer  for  support? 
We  were  nervous  about  that," 
Rood  said. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  opted  for 
the  more  powerful  and  expen¬ 
sive  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  4000,  with  direct  service 
from  DEC. 

Several  reseUers  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  high  level  of  user  wari¬ 
ness.  ’T  don't  think  the  System- 
pro  sold  the  way  everyone 
anticipated,  mainly  because  of 
fear"  of  the  new  technology  and 
dealers’  ability  to  support  it.  said 
Pat  Calabrese,  sales  representa¬ 
tive  at  Monterey  WaWee  in  Tam¬ 
pa.  Fla. 

As  in  the  case  of  Coca-Cola 
Foods,  interns  software  is  often 
the  bugaboo  that  scares  users 
away  from  dealer  support.  Many 
users  are  opting  for  rnultitasking 


and  multiuser  Unix  as  their  oper¬ 
ating  system  of  choice  for  high- 
end  servers. 

Indeed.  The  Santa  Cruz  Oper¬ 
ation’s  SCO  Unix  is  the  only  op¬ 
erating  system  available  that  wiU 
recognize  the  multiple  CPUs  of 
the  Systempro  and  its  competi¬ 
tors.  Unfortunately.  Unix  is  be¬ 
yond  the  ken  of  many  PC  deal¬ 
ers.  observers  agreed. 

Mora  quostlont 

Users  also  questioned  dealer 
competence  in  higb-end  network 
operating  systems.  "I  didn’t  feel 
any  of  the  national  computer 
chains  were  particularly  strong 
with  INovell,  Inc.*sl  Netware 
386,”  said  Mark  Olsra.  systems 
analyst  at  C^x  Cable,  tnc.  m  San 
Diego. 

Olsen  wound  up  tapping  a 
third-party  service  provider  to 
support  Netware  386  on  his  Sys¬ 
tempro.  Because  he  desired  sin¬ 
gle-source  support,  he  also 
switched  his  h^dware  mainte¬ 
nance  from  tnacomp  Computer 
Outers  to  the  third-party  pro- 
vkter. 

Like  parents  checking  out  a 
new  day-care  fadbty,  some  us¬ 
ers  interrogated  their  resellers 
with  caution  before  buying. 

Duane  sent  his  computer-iit- 
erale  staffers  over  to  the  dealer 
to  "feel  them  out  on  product 
knowledge."  He  3I.S0  checked 
out  the  store's  level  of  inventory 
and  phone  re^wnse  times. 

(Soce  they  have  settled  on  a 
dealer  for  support,  users  said 
they  would  most  often  seek  help 
for  the  job  of  integrating  tbe 
server  with  network  hardware 
and  software. 

For  example.  Duane  turned 
to  his  dealer  to  bail  him  out  of  an 


incompatilMlity  crisis.  The  Unix 
version  he  loa^  on  his  System- 
pro  did  not  suf^ort  the  ma¬ 
chine's  tape  drive.  The  dealer 
lent  him  another  drive  until  the 
necessary  software  driver  be¬ 
came  available. 

"They  came  to  our  rescue," 
Duanes^ 

Another  issue  undermining 
customer  confidence  is  the  finan- 
dal  pressure  on  reseUer  re¬ 
sources.  Recent  losses  at  chains 
such  as  Businessland  and  'The 
Computer  Factory,  Inc.  will 
hamper  efforts  to  enhance  ser¬ 
vice.  observers  said  [CW,  Aug. 
20). 

At  least  one  Businesdand 
branch  manager  disagreed.  De¬ 
spite  a  $23  million  loss  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  "the  company  is  put¬ 
ting  even  more  money  into  these 
programs."  said  V^yne  Wegner, 
who  runs  a  Businessland  branch 
in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Usera  are  dubious.  Duane  is 
thinking  of  shifting  his  oonserver 
FC  purchases  from  Bi^inessland 
after  reading  tbe  handwriting  on 
tbe  walL  Tbe  staff  at  tbe  local 
Businessland  showroom,  be  said, 
recently  seemed  to  dwindle  to 
the  point  where  "you  had  to  hunt 
for  them." 

Analysts  do  not  bold  great  ex¬ 
pectations  for  tbe  future  of  hi^- 
end  dealer  service.  Tbe  trend  in¬ 
stead  wiU  be  toward  in-house 
sui^KHt.  There  wiU  also  be  a 
growing  segment  of  third-party 
firms  that  render  nothing  but 
suf^Mjrt. 

"The  person  who  supports 
tbe  system  wiU  not  be  tbe  person 
who  sold  you  the  S3rstem,"  pre¬ 
dicted  Fr^  Miclmoff.  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Meta  <}roup.  Inc.  in  West- 
port. Conn. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Rioblem 

_ Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
netwtMking.  Because  there  are  so  many  nenvork 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDl,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,  SNA,etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networks  and 
.  computers  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  single  database  .S 

on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  get  the  i  ^  ' 

information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
networic  operating  system.  From 
LU62  to  DECnet  to  NetWare . 

And  the  ORACLE  database  urns  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  aS  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
supports  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE.  aii  Macintosh  HypeiCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  laigest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues. 

Ifyour  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
arourxi.To  sign  up  for  our  iiee  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 
i-800-633-1071exL8104. 


ORACLG* 


I  I  Conpatft>ility*  Portability  •Ccmnectai^ty 
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Prime  converting  50  fine  to  CMOS 


BY  SAaV  CUSACK 
cvsri^ 


NATICK.  Mass.  —  Prime  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc  eiqaoded  its  SO  se¬ 
ries  tamfly  of  mimcomputers  last 
week  with  the  addition  of  two 
midraDge  systems  based  on 
CMOS  technology. 


"Priine  is  planning  to  convert 
its  entire  SO  series  bne  to  CMOS 
by  the  end  of  1991/’  said  David 
C^.  an  analyst  at  International 
Data'  Corp.  in  Framin^iam. 
Mass.'  The  announcement,  be 
said,  gives  "the  product  line  sort 
of  a  midlife  kicker  while  assuring 
the  installed  base  that  the  overall 


architecture  does  have  a  viable 
future.” 

Designated  the  5320  and 
5340,  the  computers  use  Pri- 
mos,  the  firm's  proprietary  Pick- 
based  tolerating  system,  and  al¬ 
low  users  to  run  applications 
created  on  any  50  series  sj^tem 
without  recompiling  the  existing 


programs.  Gil  Heath,  product 
marketing  manager  for  the  50 
series,  said  the  major  thrust  of 
the  announcem^t  is  to  satisfy 
the  firm’s  installed  base. 

Heath  also  indicated  that  the 
migration  to  CMOS  architecture 
wm  be  painless  for  users  because 
Prime  has  an  aggresave  trade-in 
program  in  place  with  estab¬ 
lished  trading  credits  for  every 
product  it  offers  on  the  market. 


The  Idea 
Behind 

SiareOption/5. 


It's  as  basic  as  sharing  a  bottle 
of  soda  pop.  Bui  its  something  only 
On-Line*  Softwaa*  has  accom¬ 
plished. 

Now.  for  the  first  lime,  vou 
don’t  haw  to  compete  lor  access  to 
VSAM  files  bt*causc  our  new 
ShaivOption/5''‘  product  lets  CICS 
and  batch svniduinL’oii.sly  access 
v-ourdata  with  complete  integrity 

And  ShareOpl ion/5  solves 
your  data  sharing  problem  without 
duplicating  files.  ■'Ilip-tlopping"  file 
availabilit>  or  converting  to  a  DBMS 
Shaa'Option/5  centrall>  manages 
all  wquesLs  for  shared  Hies,  so  your 
application  can  concurrently  up¬ 
date  files  in  multiple  regions  with 
full  data  integrity. 

ShareOption/5  is  a  product  ol 
On-Line  Software’s  over  twenty 
years  of  leadership  in  IBM  main¬ 
frame  software  and  is  supported 
with  strong  documentation  and 
serv  ice,  plus  our  lifetime  trade-in 
guarantee. 

Whats  more.  Shaa*Oplion/5 
will  pay  for  itself  if  it  solves  just  one 

■  of  vour application  problems, 
not  to  mention  the  peace  and 
harmonyit will bringlo your 
data  center. 

For  more  information,  please 
call  800-642-0177.  In  Canada,  call 
416-620-4844.  In  EuropK*.  call  44- 
71-631-3696. 

O  On-line  Software 

I'MII  Oo  Itni. 

IHU  Inn . . 

Mj.hnK'tuip.MjlnMi  Mijii Opln.ii  '  i. .■  itvi-U n-O 

ii,Hl,'i«diknlOii  I  iiu  V.livv..t.  liiK'rii.tln>iul 


The  latest  additions  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  the  vendor's  “No  Trade- 
In  Required”  modular  packag¬ 
ing;  by  which  the  system  can 
grow  incrementally  when  users 
swap  in  a  more  powerful  CPU 
boari  or  add  foxier  capacity  I/O 
controller  and  peripheral  mod¬ 
ules. 

Whether  the  majority  of  users 
are  ready  to  take  advwtage  of 
the  new  systems  or  trade-up  of¬ 
ferings  remains  to  be  seen. 
Larry  Scott,  director  of  infmina- 
tkm  systems  at  Ttppins.  Inc.  in 
Pittsbw^.  said  CMOS  architec¬ 
ture  is  ‘‘nothing  we  have  a  need 
to  jump  into  ri^t  now.” 

Tipptns  has  been  a  I^ime  cus¬ 
tomer  for  seven  years.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Scott,  the  firm  relies  on  a 
6550  fmr  all  of  hs  business  appli¬ 
cations  and  operational  Ac¬ 
tions,  and  he  said  he  feels  that 
the  tx>x  is  "well  suited”  to  the 
firm’s  automation  requirements. 

Priced  from  $M,753  to 
$1 19,427,  the  5320  supports  up 
to  128  users  and  offers  memmy 
configurations  ranging  ffom 
16M  to  192M  bytes.  'The  5340, 
priced  from  $120,926  to 
$193,262,  supports  as  many  as 
256  directly  connected  users 
and  provides  frcMn  32M  to  192M 
bytes  of  memory. 


IBM,  partner 
seek  OS  ports 

BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

C«  STAFF 


IBM  and  Metaphor  Computer 
Systems.  Inc.  will  obviate  the 
need  for  independent  s(^ware 
vendors  to  port  applications  to 
every  operating  r^stem  and  plat¬ 
form  if  a  partnership  formed  last 
week  is  successful. 

E^triot  I^rtners  will  produce 
base  inngrams  for  softvme  de¬ 
velops.  The  programs  will 
woik  on  pS/2  and  several  flavors 
of  Unix. 

Developers  could  then  write 
new  applications  “without  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  qazy”  trying  to 
port  serftware  to  every  operating 
system,  said  David  Liddle,  Meta¬ 
phor’s  president  and  chi^  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  "For  instaoce,  in 
multimedia,  all  developers 
should  be  able  to  use  it  without 
having  to  supply  their  o^  de¬ 
vice  drivers,”  he  s^. 

Liddle  that  while  prod¬ 
ucts  would  keep  developers  from 
having  to  know  the  details  of 
OS/2  and  ADC,  IBM's  version  of 
Unix,  IBM  would  still  make 
those  codes  available.  Instead  of 
setting  such  a  program  within 
IBM,  an  ami’s  length  was  desir¬ 
able.  said  Joseph  Gu^mi,  presi¬ 
dent  of  IBM’s  Application  Solu- 
tkms  Division.  Pr^ucts  applica¬ 
ble  to  IBM  will  go  directly  to  it. 
while  products  applicable  to  oth¬ 
er  Unix  irairieinentations  and 
OS/2  will  be  marketed  through 
Metapbrn*. 
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Info  World  readers  also  named  Oracle’s 
newest  desktop  product,  ORACLE  Server  for 
OS/2,  product  of  the  year.  As  did  subscribers  of 
DBMS  Magazine,  who  rated  ORACLE  Server 
for  OS/2  the  best  database  server. 

Call  1-800^33-1073  Ext.  8103  to  order  or  sign 
up  for  the  free  Oracle  Client-Server  Forum  in 
your  area.  And  see  what  kind  of  software 
generates  this  kind 
of  hardware. 


MbMM0RACl£1aah 
adDMawVWonS.1  C  $1,299 

HMmM  ORACLE  Tools 
UMonSilC  $799 

ORACLE  fcrMKMOBh  Vanian  1 2 


ORAClESanorldrOSS  $3,<SB 

ORAClElor1-»3VMan1.1  $299 
Ibosdvcal  1-8aO«a3-1073aiL  8106. 


ORACLG 


S&L  bailout  group  appoints 
HUD  exec  to  top  IS  post 


BYGARYILANTHES 

cmsrm 


a]  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  that 
shxrpiy  critidxed  IS  leadership  at  Resohi- 
tioo  Trust. 


WASHINGTCW.  ■  D.C  —  Resohitioa  OickersoR,  previously  deputy  director 
Trust  Corp..  the  federal  agescyiestab'  of  information  pobcies  aod  procedures  at 
ksbed  last  year  to  oversee  the  savings  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
loan  industry  cleanup,  aquired  its  first  in*,  ban  Development.  wOl  be  resportsible  for 
formatian  systems  chief  last  week.  The  IS  development  and  administratioo  at  the 
appointment  of  G.  Brooks  Oickersan  as,  ■  agency*  An  initial  priority  will  be  to  coor- 
of  the  new  office  of  corporate  infbr>  dinate  krategic  IS  plani^,  a  Rdsolutioii 
nation  fuffiUed  a  key  recommendation.  Ttuststatementsaid. 
made  earber  this  summer  in  a  U.S.(jeoer'  The 'GAO.  the  investigative  arm  of 


"Cangft&,  criticized  Resdutioo  Trust  for 
its  lack  of  a  senior  IS  manager  and  its  lack 
.  ofaotrategicplan,  pobcies,  standards  and 
[ffocedures  for  systems  to  achieve  the 
ciwporation’s  objectives.  It  pointed  out 
that  Resolution  Trust  uses  existing  finan¬ 
cial  systems  at  other  federal  agencies  but 
suggested  that  these  would  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  systems  tailored  for  Resoiutioo 
Trust's  unique  mission.  Systems  are 
needed  for  financial  reporting,  asset  .man¬ 
agement  and  disposition  as  well  air  brings 
and  loan  nxMiitoring. 

Barber  -this  yev .  Resolutkm-  Trub 
hired  Price  ?i^terbouse  to  identify  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  and  assesst^.^bib-''  | 
ty  of  existing  systems  to  meet  tie  re-  i 
quirements.  Price  ^terhouse's  repoa  l 
became  the  basis  for  a  bid  solicitafioo  for'  ^ 


Zoiidi  Data  Systems  Presents  ^ 
Eveiything  ¥mi  Ix)w  About  The 
...PfaisHie  Befits  Of  Gr^hical 
CaDqmtiiig. 


Zenith  Data  Systems  was  the 
first  tooffer  Microsoft’  Windows* 
version  3.0  and  Asymetrix*  ToolBook 
pre  instaUed  on  every  hard  drive 
386-based  desktop  rc.  And  that's 
just  part  of  The  Seamless  Solutiem 
we’ve  created  for  today’s  graphical 
computing  environment 

With  Microsoft  Windows  version 
3.0  and  the  fingertip  simpli^  of  the 
Microsoft  Mouse,  your  Z^th  Data 
Systems  PC  lets  you  glide  graphically, 
seamlessly  between  applications. 
While  Asymetrix  ToolBook  lets  you 
design  your  own  applications  under 
Windows  version  io.  So  your  produc 
tivity  will  soar.  With  the  greatest 
of  ease. 

A  $643  value?  Microsoft 
Windows  version  lo,  Asymetrix 
ToolBook  and  the  Microsoft  Mouse 
are  aH  yours  with  every  Intel386r 
386  EISA  or  386SX  desktop  PC. 

Add  our  award-winning  14" 

VGA  Flat  Technology  Monitor,  and 
you've  got  The  Seamless  Solution. 

So  your  Windows  version  3.0  and 
ToolBtxrk  applications  will  come  to 
life  with  bre^thrnugh  clarity. 

Zenith  Data  Systems.  Trans- 
fonning  the  PC  into  a  powerful 
graphic  environment.  For  more 
information  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Zenith  Data  Systems 
Medallion  Reseller,  call: 
1-800-523-9393 


Tlte  Zenith  Data  Systems  Sphere 

Tkr  UHU  rnal  symMiifiimptinlx  iMr  spki  n 
perfrtlh  ffpmmti  Tkr  SetrmJea  SiilutiM  “fnm 
Zenxth  fJalu  Systems 


ZeMITM 

data  systems 

Groupe  Bull 


^  TtalBntA me regWrirt iftidrmArta i4  Asymeinx Co*t»-r«nei  inie(3ti6i<a(radrnuchi4(nlrlt>'ri*>ra 


hardware  and  software  to  support  an  as¬ 
set  management  system. 

Ckmgressiooal  auditors  said  Resolution 
Trust  had  expected  to  get  astrate^  plan 
from  Price  \^terbouse  but  devetopc^nt 
of  such  a  plan  was  outside  the  scope  of 
what  the  audit  firm  was  asked  to  do. 
“Ccmsequently,  [Resolutkm  Trust]  risks 
acquiring  and  operating  costly  informa¬ 
tion  technology  that  may  not  meet  its 
needs,  perform  as  desired,  be  cost-^ec- 
tive  or  be  compatible  with  existing  and  fu¬ 
ture  systems,"  the  GAO  said. 

Intergraph  airs 
low-end  systems 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSUtfF 

HUNTSVILLE,  Ala.  —  Intergraph  Corp. 
bolstered  its  low-end  tine  of  computer- 
aided  design  and  manlifacturing  (CAD/ 
CAM)  workstations  la4  week  by  unveil¬ 
ing  tte  Series  2000  —  a  family  of  color 
graphics  workstations  and  servers. 

The  workstatkms  support  two-  and 
three-diroenskmal  graj^iics  appbcations, 
the  vendor  said,  adding  that  more  than 
900  application  packages  from  both  Inter¬ 
graph  and  thirdiparty  vendors  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  currenitiy  available  for  the  sys¬ 
tems. 

Tbe  company  has  already  received  a 
$7.9  nuUkm  coikract  from  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc.,  a  Houston-based  international  engi¬ 
neering  design  and  construction  firm,  for 
250  of  the  Series  2000  Unix-based  work¬ 
stations  aixl  servers. 

Acconhng  to  Steve  Yates,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Brown  &  Root,  the  com¬ 
pany  standardized  on  Intergraph  equip¬ 
ment  about  three  years  ago  and  hopes  to 
increase  productivity  on  the  Unix-based 
platforms. 

The  engineering  firm  currently  has 
several  hundred  DOS-based  Intergraph 
Microstation  machines,  which  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  phased  out  over  tbe  next  couirie  of 
years. 

Bruce  Jenkins,  vice-president  at  Dara- 
tedi,  Inc.,  a  (Cambridge.  Mass.-based 
CAD/CAM  and  computer-aided  engineer¬ 
ing  market  research  firm,  noted  that  the 
base  configuration  of  tbe  Series  2000  is 
competitive  in  price  and  performance 
vntb  some  of  the  other  madiines  in  its 
class,  spedficaDy  CKgita)  EquipmeiU 
Corp.'s  Decstatkm  3100  and  21(K)  and 
Sun  Microsystems.  Iiic.’s^iarcstationl. 

"Tbe  ba^  difference,"  Joddns  said, 
"is  that  Intergraph  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  wofkstatkm  vendor  —  it  concentrates 
primarily  on  the  CAD/CAM  systems  mar^ 
ket  and  bundles  its  hardware  with  a  so¬ 
phisticated  set  of  proprietary  software 
apfdications." 

The  Series  2000  is  available  in  four 
models,  each  of  which  comes  with  a  19-in. 
screen,  a  12.5  million  instructions  per 
second  reduced  instruction  set  computing 
processor  and  16M  bytes  of  memory,  ex¬ 
pandable  to  64M  bytes. 

Tbe  Series  2000  server  also  includes 
)(NS  and  Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  communications  sup¬ 
port.  Pricing  for  the  systems  starts  at 
$15,900.  and  tbe  workstatlims  are  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  shipment. 

Intergraph  also  announced  price  re¬ 
ductions  of  10%  to  35%  for  its  midrange 
to  high-end  Series 6000 workstations. 
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Hie  MHtCKyAirItt 
Commondtlas  Good 
Reasons  For  Choosing 
Our  On-Une  RDBMS. 


One  reason  is  as  close  as  today’s 
headlines. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
unleashed  the  largest  airlift  in  the 
history  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
—more  than  1,100  aircraft,  flying 
100,000  troops  and  a  billion  pounds 
of  caigo  to  Saudi  Arabia,  all  on  a 
moment’s  notice. 

MAC  chose  SYBASE  for  exaaly 
that  kind  of  operation. 

Because  only  SYBASE,  with  its 
Client/server  Architecture,  can 
provide  the  distributed  computing 
capabilities  needed  to  manage  a 
massive  operation  absolutely  depen¬ 
dent  on  real-time  access  to  on-line 
information. 

SYBASE  lets  MAC  use  familiar 
client  hardware,  like  PCs  and  Mac¬ 
intoshes,  to  access  critical  data  from 
any  of  its  211  locations  worldwide. 

SYBASE  supports  absolute  data 
integrity  and  security  in  MAC’S  world¬ 
wide  distributed  environment.  Busi- 
.  ness  rules  are  written  once — into  the 
SYBASE  programmable  server— 
and  automatically  implemented 
across  all  applications  and  enforced 
throughout  the  network.  And  only 
SYBASE  Secure  SQL  Server' offers 
multi-level  data  security  designed 
to  meet  B1  level  .standards. 

SYBASE  delivers  the  high  appli¬ 
cation  availability  MAC  requires.  Back¬ 
ups,  recoveries,  diagnostics,  transaction 
logic  and  integrity  changes  all  take- 
place  while  applications  run. 

In  short,  only  SYBASE  offers 
everything  the  Military  Airlift  Com¬ 
mand  needs  to  manage  a  massive, 
worldwide,  on-line  enterprise.  One 
which,  if  it  were  an  industrial  com¬ 
pany,  would  rank  number  10  on  the 
Fortune  500. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  more  about 


how  Sybase  can  help  you  handle 
your  information  management 
needs— crises  and  all.  Just  attend  a 
free  Sybase  seminar. 

Call  1-800-8-SYBASE  for  the 
seminar  nearest  you. 


Sybase 


Client/server  For  The  On-Une  Enterprise 


farmoreinfonnaHonorsaminorrBsarvoHom,  coi  l-aOP-B' SYBASE. 
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EDS  branches  out  into  title  insurance  business 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 


DALLAS  —  Just  a  few  mouths  after  e»* 
terins  the  ahiine  reservatioas  business 
via  acquisitioo.  Electranic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  (EOS)  used  the  same  method  to 
stake  its  daini  in  the  real-estate  title  in- 
'surancc  business. 

EDS  and  a  fmancia]  partner  announced 
a  dep]  last  week  to  acqim  Tkor  lltie  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  Califomia  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ttfms  were  not  disclosed,  but  an  EDS 
q)okesinan  said  EDS  wiD  pay  less  than  the 
$250  mflbon  it  wflT  spend  for  joint  owQCT- 
shipofXexasAirCo^’sSystefflOneair- 


bne  reservatkns  system  in  a  deal  an- 
nouDped  eariier  this  year. 

EDS  is  the  largest  provider  of  data 
cessing  services  to  tte  title  insurance  in¬ 
dustry,  so  Ticur  could  provide  a  spring¬ 
board  for  addhiouai  business. 

As  part  of  the  acquisitioo,  EDS  will 
take  over  aD  of  the  infbrmatioo  systems 
fuDCtioos  of  Tkor  and  its  parent  bolding 
company,  VRestwood  Equities  Corp. 
Westwood's  160  IS  employees  will 
haedbyEOS. 

Ticor  had  been  seekmg  a  buyerfor  four 
years,  and  EDS'  offer  to  tal»  over  IS 
made  it  an  even  more  attractive  suitor, 
according  to  ‘Hcor  ^lokesworoan  Joanne 


Sbanley.  "They  are  far  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  than  we  are"  in  IS,  she  saxL 

An  early  goal  will  be  better  networldng 
of  Ticor's  current  systems.  Sbanley  said. 
To  sui^wrt  300  of&es  and  1,000  inde- 
peixlent  agents  in  the  U.S.,  the  firm  runs 
a  data  center  in  Los  Angeles  with  two 
IBM  3081s  and  a  smaller  Systein/3B- 
based  data  center  in  San  Frandsco.  Ticor 
win  generate  $200  mQlion  to  $300  millioa 
in  processing  s^vices  revenue  for  EDS 
during  the  next  lOyears. 

EDS'  acquisitioo  partner  is  New  Cen- 
tiny  Enteritises,  loc.,  a  group  formed  by 
Cbiago  fiiunder  Jay  Pritsker.  joint  own¬ 
ership  terms  were  not  disclosed. 


X + 3270 = LanSet 


LanSct  800.  A  new  X  Window' 
equation.  To  rive  vou  full 
integration  oIa  Windo\%’s  and 
nuinffamc  3270  connecti\'ir)'  in 
a  sin^c  X  server. 

LanSet  800  has  several  wa>^  of 
adding  3270  functionalic\’  to  X.  For 
example,  LanSet  800/3270dc 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IF 
connection  and  direct  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
^ptiocions.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
fw  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applications 

With  the  LanSet  86o/3270dc, 
two  cables-Ethemct  and  your 
existing  3X74  coax  -  plug  oirectly 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  )'ou  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  window  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  emironment,  with  no 
hot  kcj-  lequued.  There’s  no  need 
ft>r  any  special  software  on  your 
mainftamc. 

We've  got  lots  more  wav’s  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  W'indow  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spcctr^raphics’  X  Window- 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connections  for  you . 

FREE  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window  tcchnok^’ 
and  applications.  For  vour  FREE 
copy,  caU  (619)  587-6^9,  FAX 
(619)  450-0218.  Or  write,  X-Guide, 
Spectiagraphics  Corporation,  9707 
Waples  Street,  San  Diegp,  CA  92121. 


SPeCTFJAGRAPHICS' 


Connecting  with  your  ideas. 


V  i  Cutpof^aam  A»  oAar  ifadrmMHn  tad  iap»r«fcti  atkactfinlt^  *  Sptctngrjfhn  0,tpotHH,n 


Unix 

FROM  PAGE  1 

chent/server  setup  wiD  retrace  a  large, 
traditional  terminal-to-boet  configuratkm 
for  transaction  processing,  a  Prime  super- 
minicofiiputer  network  supfiorting  ana¬ 
lytic  functions  and  a  Quotron  network 
that  handles  sales,  trading  and  data  deliv¬ 
ery. 

The  three  networks  have  been  con¬ 
nected  "in  very  inelegant  ways  that  are 
not  terribly  functional,”  said  Emily  Suss- 
kind,  a  vice-preadent  in  Salomon's  tech- 
ndo^  division.  'The  interfaces  are  rigid 
and  don't  give  users  a  lode  at  the  whole 
world.” 

She  eqilained  that  there  were  three 
primary  motives  for  the  firm’s  shift  from 
its  traditional  3270  temiinal-to-inain- 
frame  environment  to  Unix  servers  and 
workstations:  graphics  and  windowing  ca¬ 
pabilities,  more  scalable  cost  structures 
by  putting  computing  power  where  it  is 
ne^led  and  flexibility  in  adding  new  func¬ 
tions  and  producte. 

Twor  down  l(i«  woN 

Salomon  footbers,  which  is  readying  its 
computing  envinmment  for  a  move  to  a 
new  building  in  Manhattan  that  will  house 
its  trading  floor,  intends  to  "knock  down 
the  Berlin  VkU  between  environments,” 
Sussldnd  commented. 

Within  each  of  Salorocm’s  large  offices 
in  London,  New  York  and  Tokyo,  as  wdl 
as  in  U,S..  European  and  Asian  branches, 
the  firm  wiD  run  Ethernet  local-area  net¬ 
works  with  both  local  and  bactoone  seg^ 
omits  running  Trananissioo  Control  Pro- 
toccd/lntemet  Protoed.  Tbe  coofigura- 
tioDs  win  generally  tonsist  of  Unix  file, 
computij^  and  (btabase  servers  and 
workstations  to  support  such  activities  as 
trading,  investment  banking  and  foreign 
exchange. 

Sussldnd  said  that  tbe  new  network 
will  relate  to  tbe  firm’s  bottom  tine  by  re¬ 
ducing  costs,  not  necessarily  raising  reve¬ 
nue. 

"Tbe  technology  will  enable  users  to 
get  information  faster  and  thus  find  op¬ 
portunities  faster,  but  I'm  not  sure  it  can 
really  affect  business  volume,”  Sussldnd 
noted.  "We're  just  as  happy  to  make  few¬ 
er  trades  and  make  more  money  on 
each.” 

Joaquin  (jonzalea,  vice-president  of 
global  networking  strategies  at  Meta 
(}roup.  Inc.,  a  Westport.  Omn.-based 
consultancy,  caution^  that  network 
backup  could  be  a  big  headache  for  com¬ 
panies  moving  to  a  distributed  environ¬ 
ment.  Gonzalea  explained  that  "it  wiD 
take  you  an  hour  using  a  64K  bit/sec.  line 
to  bade  up  each  server,  and  most  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  have  such  a  tine  to  each  of  their 
locatkms." 

David  Card,  an  analyst  at  Framingham, 
Mass.'based  International  Data  Corp., 
agreed.  "Server  backup  is  a  critica]  issue, 
and  software  to  automate  that  process  is 
still  pretty  rare.  You’d  probaf^  have  to 
do  some  of  that  work  yourself  at  this 
stage.” 

Card  said  he  is  generally  an  advocate  of 
downsizing,  however,  even  with  today’s 
limited  nuniber  of  to^  for  rewriting  ap- 
pbeatioos. 

"In  almost  any  apidication,  given  the 
amount  of  investment  that  exists  in  low- 
end  commodity  products,  it  will  probably 
be  less  expensive.  But  the  big  hassle 
comes  in  managing  distributed  data  and 
peripherals,”  be  said. 
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HAVE  A  SPEEDY 
RECOVERY 


NEW  FOR  IMS 

Announcing  RECOVERY 
PLUS  from  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware.  Inc.  the  leader  in 
IMS  Data  Base  Utilities 


UP  TO  4  TIMES 
FASTER 

Recovers  DL  1  aata  Oases 
upfofourfimes  faster 
than  IBM  s  IMS  Data  Base 
Recovery  utility 


MULTIPLE  DATA  BASE 
RECOVERIES  IN  ONE 
FAST  STEP 

MaKes  one  oass  of  tnc 
change  accumuiat-o'' 

•ino  recovery  .og  OilM 
'Ots  le  concurrerit. , 

'ecn.e''ng  03-3 

oases 


INTEGRATED 

SUPPORT 

•'■c-r'aces  w.’- BMC  > 

SECONDARv  ,NDE* 
utility  and  oQiN’ER 
CHEC^ERPL'JS•-■ 
*ur!her  speed  the  or"*  '• 
’•eCOvC-'-y  proc--^'-. 


30  DAY  PLUS  FREE 
TRIAL 

RECOVERY  PLUS  - 
available  for  a  30-Dav  • 
Plus  Free  Trial  .md  comes 
With  BMC  s  unmatchec 
24-nour-a  day  ’-day-a 
weeK  product  suppor* 


FOR  MAJOR  DISASTERS 
AND  DAILY  DILEMMAS 

Consider  RECOVERY  PLUS 
an  essential  Mem  m  your  (MS 
d.saster  recovery  plan  Ou’ 
count  on  M  every  day  for 
bringing  you  Closer  to 
continuous  avaMabiiMy 


For  more  information  or  to  begin  a 
iO-Day-Plus  Free  Trial  of  RECOVERY- 
PLUS  call  BMC  Software  inc 
toiifree  at  1  800  841-2031. 
or  FAX  your  reaues!  to  ^t3242-652i 


BMC  Software,  Inc. 

PO  Box  2002 
Sugar  Land  Texas 
77487-2002 
713  240-8800 


SOFTWARE 


internationally  contact  one  of  BMC  s  wholly  ownec 
subsidiary  offices  m 


AIKTACCUNET  T15.  Ifeas 


When  it  comes  toTl.5,  a  lot  of  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a  pipe.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  other  provider  offers  a  safety  net  like  the  one  you 
get  with  AT&T's  ACCL'NET  T1.5.' 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is  ACCUNET  T1.5? 
Our  monitoring  and  maintenance  are  .so  advanced, 
we  actualh’  set  the  standards  for  high  performance, 
in  the  industry 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of  our  lines, 
we  give  you  more  ways  to  get  your  traffic  out  of  harm’s 


way  With  over  70,000  digital  miles  and  more  than  450 
points  of  presence,  our  routing  diversity  capability  far 
surpasses  that  of  our  competition. 

With  ACCUNET  T1.5,you  can  also  get  built-in,  end- 
to-end  protection  features*  that  automatically  switch 
youraraffic  to  a  backup  channel  in  the  event  that  one 
of  your  lines  degrades. 

We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  reliability  and 
performance  of  ACCUNET  T1.5  that  we’re  willing  to 
offer  it  with  a  guarantee.  And  that’s  something  else  you 


*NMM)rk  Pfoncaoo  CapaMny  opoon  not  avutatM  m  aN  locatiorts 


close  as  you  can  get  to  risk-tree. 

can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

So  look  before  you  leap  into  T1.5.  You  could  save 
your  company  a  lot  of  downtime. 

Reliability. 

Another  AIKT  advantage. 

Fbr  more  information  about  ACCUNET  T1.5  and 

ACCUNET  network  management  products,  call  your 

AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  149 

AW 

The  right  choice. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Something  old,  something  new 

NASA’s  Magellan  mission  to  Venus  uses  blend  of  technologies  to  right  problems 


s 


direct  memory  access  to  go  into  the  at* 
titude  control  computer  and  replace 
the  old  words  with  new  ones  followed 
by  a  memory  readout” 

Magellan’s  misaon  is  to  map  as 
much  as  90%  (A  the  surface  of  Venus, 

and  sent  on  its  152*mill>on  mile  voyage  fecting  the  data  in  the  attitude  control  using  radar  to  peer  through  the  dense 

to  Venus  with  a  mission  to  map  the  sur*  computer's  registers  and  changing  a  clouds  that  shroud  the  planet  It  had 

face  of  the  planet  using  radar.  It  was  bit  in  the  computer’s  instructions.  only  begun  to  map  the  surface  when 

pace  voyages  have  lohg.been  the  first  U.S,  interplanetary  mission  “The  two  recent  lost  signals  were  the  computer  problems  interrupted 
the  stuff  of  sdeoce  fictioo.  but  since  1978  and  the  first  in  a  string  of  due  to  the  computer  executing  errone-  the  mission, 
the  Magellan  spacecraft  now  missioos  planned  for  the  1990s  to  ex-  ous  data  and  basically  either  stopping  The  craft’s  command  and  data  sub- 

orfailing  Venus  arrived  there  ;dore  Venus.  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Com-  or  going  off  and  executing  code  that  it  system  gathers  data  for  37  minutes  out 

using  a  curious  combinatkin  of  ct  Levy  in  what  NASA  scientists  have  wasn’t  supposed  to  execute,”  Slonski  of  each  31^-hour-long  orbit  and  stores 
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oU  and  new  technology.  The  robot  hailed  as  a  new  “goldeo  age”  of  space  said, 
spacecraft  is  controlled  by  two  on-  es^loratxm. 
board  computer  systems  that  were  de*  Untfl  the  problems  began 
signed  12  years  ago  and  have  been  in  August,  NASA  officials  had 
used  in  previous  space  missions.  hoped  the  Magellan  project 

The  S550  nulhoo  space  vehicle,  would  help  ease  the  public 
whose  fflisfikn  is  to  map  the  surfiKre  of  criticism  that  has  followed 
Venus  using  radar,  has  been  crqipled  the  discovery  of  a  serious 
for  several  weeks  after  the  on-board  flaw  in  the  Sl.S  billion  Hub- 
computers  inexphcably  went  into  a  ble  telescope  and  several 
protective  mode  that  has  twice  pre-  fhistrating  buttle  launch  de- 
veaed  scientists  from  communicating  by&  The  ^cectaft  entered 
with  the  spacecraft.  orbit  around  Venus  on  Aug. 

While  two  key  cwnputers  aboard  10.  where  it  remains  in  an  el- 
Magellan  lack  the  co^Mtatiottal  hptical  orbit  of  about  170 
horsepower  of  most  desktop  computer  miles  at  its  lowest  point  and 
systems,  they  are  reliable  and  de-  about  5,000  miles  at  its  high- 
signed  to  wittetand  the  rigors  of  space  estpoint. 
travel,  said  spacecraft  system  engi-  The  computers,  as  well  as 
neerJohnSloi:^  other  equipment  in  the 

There  are  two  types  of  micro-  7.600-pound  Magellan,  were 
proceasor-based  computers  aboard  eitber  inherited  or  copied 
tbesparacraft:  from  Galfleo  and  other  space  missions. 

•  A  16-fait  attitude  cootrcd  cofxqjuter 


F^a(  >  rounay  MASA 

Mogwikin  saks  to  map  90%  of  Venus' surface  by  19X 


the  data  on  digital  tape  at  the  rate  of 
800K  bit/sec  After  the  data 
is  gathered,  the  spacecraft 
turns  around  and  points  its 
sighting  antenna  toward 
Earth  and  shoots  a  stream  of 
data  bade  at  268K  bit/sec. 
for  about  2V»  hours.  The  er¬ 
ror  rate  on  the  ground  is 
something  on  the  order  of 
one  error  in  every  100,000 
bits  —  exceedingly  accurate 
under  the  circumstances, 
Slonski  said. 

The  project  is  funded  for  a 
243-day  mapping  mission, 
the  length  of  one  Venusian 
day.  However,  scientists 
b(^  to  gain  approval  for  an 
ad^tional  five  nusskm  cy¬ 
cles.  at  a  cost  of  an  additional 
$169  million,  that  will  last 


Last  week.  NASA’s  sdentists  re-  through  1995.  Those  mission  cycles 
“When  Magellan  was  being  de-  programmed  the  space  vehicle's  com-  would  allow  Magellan  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
that  cootrob  the  thrusters,  moroen-  signed  in  1982-83,  it  was  decided  to  puters  to  make  it  easier  to  check  on  the  radar  map  and  cover  porti^  of  Venus 
turn  wheels  and  other  devices  regulat-  borrow  that  design  from  Galileo  and  health  of  the  craft  and  make  subse-  in  the  southern  polar  region  that  will 
ing  the  craft’s  attitude.  save  costs.”  Sonski  said.  quent  program  modifications.  be  missed  during  the  first  run. 

•  An  8-bit  rwritnapA  and  data  subsys-  Sdentists  now  suspect  that  the  The  programming  changes  are  The  craft  is  designed  to  use  three 
tem  tlwagngd  to  operate  as  an  on-  computer  problems  may  have  oc-  written  on  the  ground  using  computers  types  of  radar  data  to  map  the  (^et's 
board  traffic  cop,  ccdlecting  radar  data  curriMl  after  the  spacecraft  triggered  a  manufactured  by  Unisys  Corp.  and  Sun  surfzce.  On  the  ground,  the  radar  data 
and  routing  it  for  recording  and  trans-  rocket  that  braked  the  vehicle  from  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  are  adapted  is  processed  by  a  supercomputer  de¬ 
mission.  24.^o0ropbto6,200fflphforitsentry  into  instructions  that  are  understood  sign^  by  sdentists  at  JPL  and  a  Distal 

This  week.  NASA  sdentists  at  the  into  orbit  around  Venus.  by  Magellan  in  a  process  called  se-  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  and  is  used  to 

Caiffonua  Institute  of  Technology's  Jet  Btber  as  a  result  of  the  6-g  stressed  quence  generation.  create  aerial  photograph-Eke  images 

Propulsioa  Laboratoiy  <JPL)  hope  to  deceleration  or  the  separation  of  the  “Some  of  the  reprogramming  in-  of  Venus’  surface,  showing  features 
execute  a  series  of  computer  com-  orbit-inseition  rocket  ftom  the  craft,  a  votved  is  only  on  an  order  of  10  to  40  about  120  by  120  meters  —  roughly 
mawk  that  will  reawaken  the  vdiicle  ground  connection  may  have  come  words,”  Slonski  said.  “The  ground  the  size  of  a  football  field  —  and  10 
and  allow  it  to  resume  its  misdon.  loose  and  introduced  electronic  noise  software  can  turn  new  words  into  com-  times  better  than  the  best  previous 
Magellan  was  carried  into  i^ace  by  into  one  of  the  computer  systems,  mands  that  are  transmitted  to  the  com-  data.accordingtoradaroffkemanag- 
the  Atlantis  shuttle  on  May  4,  1989,  Slonski  said.  That  noise  may  now  be  ai-  mand  and  data  subsystem  that  will  use  er  RayrrMnd  Pierseson. 


The  fault  lies  not  in  the  stars,  but  in  Magellan 


The  first  of  Magellan's  two  computer-re¬ 
lated  problems  occurred  on  Aug.  16 
when  the  spacecraft  went  into  a  calihra- 
tioD  sequence  intended  to  aDow  the  ve¬ 
hicle  to  determine  ib  poatioo.  The 
spacecraft  swung  away  from  Earth  to  point  its 
star  scanners  at  a  set  ^  stars,  but  when  it  faded 
to  return  to  its  position  after  the  designated 
scan,  the  craft  triggered  its  fault-protectioo  logic 
—  what  NASA  scientists  call  “random-access 
memory  safing”  mode.  Several  hours  later,  the 
craft  inexphcably  shifted  firom  RAM  safing  to 
“read-only  memory  safing.”  a  more  protective 
mode. 

Then  on  Aug.  21 ,  for  reasons  that  remain  un- 
dev.  the  craft's  buft-protection  logic  instructed 
it  to  tffeak  off  contact  with  Earth. 

NASA  sdentists  said  they  believe  the  two 

_ 


problems  are  connected  and  may  have  been 
caused  when  Magellan's  command  and  data  com¬ 
puter  miscommunicated  with  its  attitude  control 
computer.  The  attitude  contrdler.  as  a  result  of 
the  miscommunication,  triggered  the  RAM  saf¬ 
ing  mode,  sdentists  said. 

nMbigfix 

Phil  Allin.  administrative  assistant  at  the  Magel¬ 
lan  pri^ect,  detailed  the  sequence  of  commands 
that  NASA  scientists  are  using  in  an  attempt  to 
reawaken  Magellan  later  this  week: 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  designed  to  take 
control  of  Magellan,  NASA  scientists  repro¬ 
grammed  the  craft  on  Sept.  1  to  switch  ftom 
ROM  to  RAM  safing.  a  mo^  that  will  enable  the 
scientists  to  check  on  the  health  of  the  craft  and 
to  reprogram  Ks  computers  more  easily. 


In  the  second  step,  executed  last  Tuesday,  the 
scientists  switched  on  Magellan’s  momentum 
wheels,  designed  to  contnri  the  craft's  attitude. 
In  the  third  step,  carried  out  last  Wednesday,  the 
scientists  tum^  on  one  of  the  craft’s  star  track¬ 
ers,  a  move  intended  to  allow  the  craft  to  reori¬ 
ent  itself. 

This  week,  sdentists  hope  to  switch  on  Ma¬ 
gellan's  high-gain  antenna  and  wave-tube  ampli- 
fier  to  re-establish  the  vehicle's  highest  level  of 
communicatioo  and  to  download  data  stored  on 
the  spacecraft’s  digital  tape  recorders  that 
NASA  project  staff  members  hope  will  offer  clues 
to  the  cause  of  the  problems. 

“Assuming  all  is  well,  we  wfl]  turn  on  the  ra¬ 
dar  on  Friday  and  start  mapping  on  Saturday,” 
AUinsaid. 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
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It's  a  known  feet  that  theright  storage  solution  is  crit¬ 
ical  to  your  IBM  system.  Which  is  why,  when  you're 
building  for  productivity,  you  should  look  up  to  IPL, 
Now  the  question  is  obvious:  Why  go  with  an  IPL 
storage  system  when  you  have  an  IBM  computer? 

The  Answer:  No  one, 
repeat,  no  one  offers  bet¬ 
ter  IBM  storage  solutions 
than  IPL.  Not  even  IBM. 

The  fact  is,  IPL  has 
worked  exclusively  on 
IBM  mid-range  storage  and 
mainframe  systems  for  the 
past  1 7  years.  Wfe  lead  in 


technological  advancements  that  address  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs  and  applications.  Plus,  with  maintenance 
and  technical  support  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  you  can  rely  on  rapid  response. 

From  on-line  disk  storage,  to  off-line  tape  back-up 
and  memory,  IPL  is  to  storage  technology  what  IBM  is 
to  computers:  The  best.  And  the  most  advanced.  Call 
IPL  today  at  1  800  338-81PL  (617890-6620  in  MA). 
Because  a  storage  system  from  IPL  holds  more  than 
information.  It  holds  your  business. 


ipl 


SySTEMS  INC. 


IPLUS.  HEADQUARTERS:  60  Hickory  Drive,  Waltham.MA  02154  1  800338-8IPL  (61 7  890-6620  in  MA)  FAX:617890-8128 
IPL  INTERNATIONAL:  Imperiastraat  10. 1930Zavemem,  Brussels,  BelgiumOll-32-2-725.41.58  FAX:  011-32-2-725.40.29 


HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HPfe  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


- most  computers,  you  have 

to  up  power  to  save  money 
Aid  what^r  level  of  power  you 
settle  for,  itls  usually  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  wsy. 

Our  foil  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  NewWave 
Office  system,  prople  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promts^, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  yon  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  orrly 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  yiw  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  approach 
the  range  of  computing  power  we 
can  provide  in  a  single  compatible 
HP  systems  family. 


>  •f'r - 

Finally  power  that  people  Had 
easy  to  use. 

Thatb  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
NewrtMwe  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
tether.  And  gives  users  a  con¬ 
sistent  inteifoce  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

(fflM  OfficeVision  does  not  sup¬ 
port  DOS.)  What’s  more,  HP 
NewiMive  Office  is  based  on  indus¬ 
try-standard  networking,  and  runs 
on  HP’s  UNIX*  system-based 
computers,  HP  3000  systems  and 
OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  right  where  people  want 
them-at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  it’s  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information,  \^fe 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 

There  is  a  better  way. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Same  old  song 

WHEN  QUERIEO  FOR  a  reaction  to 
IBM’s  big  mainbame  announce- 
nKnts  last  week,  one  analyst  noted 
that  the  mainframe  strategy  of  IBM 
or  any  other  vendor  will  fall  flat  because  of  one 
reason:  Senior  corporate  management  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  shell  out  $5  million  to  $10  million  dollars 
or  more  for  a  mainbame  anymore. 

This  view  is  somewhat  naive  for  several  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons.  But  it  also  underscores  a  key  point 
that  has  emerged  regularly  in  our  annual  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  surveys,  and  this  year’s  is  no  exception 
(see  page  90).  It  is  the  same  point  raised  in  other 
ComputerwoHd  surveys,  both  of  CEOs  and  se¬ 
nior  information  systems  managers.  It  is  a  point 
that  just  doesn’t  seem  to  change  very  much. 

That  point  is  that  the  two  camps  —  the  corpo¬ 
rate  suite  and  the  IS  crowd  —  still  do  not  speak 
well  to  each  other  and,  often,  o/each  other. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  entirely  feasible  that  in 
some  isolated  cases,  a  valid  mahiframe  purchase 
request  (H  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  mainiiiune,  but 
any  computer  product  or  system  that  costs  a  lot 
of  money)  will  be  scotched  because  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  purchase  and  its  value  to  the 
organiatioo  can’t  be  communicated. 

Right  up  there  with  poor  top-level  communi- 
catkxis  as  a  source  of  job  dissatisfaction  is  poor 
communications  with  the  IS  client  base  —  the 
user  community.  This,  too,  hasn’t  changed  ap- 
predaUy  in  any  of  our  four  annual  satisfaction 
surveys. 

The  fact  that  communications  problems  will 
exist  to  some  degree  between  your  boss  and 
your  clients  is  a  given.  But  the  extent  to  which 
the  problems  apparently  exist  and  the  lack  of 
progress  being  made  to  mitigate  them  is  both 
troubling  and  puzzling. 

Even  worse  is  the  only  visibly  consistent  reac¬ 
tion  given  by  our  survey  to  the  communications 
problems — namely,  to  look  for  another  job,  as  if 
.  the  problems  don't  exist  nearly  everywhere 
else.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  result  of  the  failure 
to  the  communication  problem  has  been  high- 
level  IS  turnover  in  the  last  couple  years,  in  the 
2S%  to  30%  range  by  several  estimates. 

What  the  IS  community  seems  either  unwill¬ 
ing  or  unable  to  assume  is  a  far  greater  sense  of 
HKponsibihty  in  resolving  the  great  communica¬ 
tions  dilemma.  That  is  a  lead  role  neither  the  us¬ 
ers  nor  corporate  management  is  likely  to  play, 
nor  should  either  do  so. 

In  some  companies,  IS  has  formalized  a  sort  of 
education  process,  replete  with  structured 
meetings  that  explain  IS  initiatives.  An  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  IS  organizations  have  set  up  multi¬ 
disciplinary  technology  committees  to  discuss, 
develop  and  articulate  systems  plans. 

There  is  no  one-size-fits-all  approach  to  re¬ 
solving  the  problem  of  poor  communication,  ex¬ 
cept  that  IS  must  play  the  lead  role  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Take  a  tip  horn  ^Jackson  and  "just  do  it.” 
Our  printing  the  same  survey  results  year  after 
year  could  get  dull,  not  to  mention  risky  for  you. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A  real  favorite 

Regarding  your  product  review 
"Making  case  for  Nomad" 
(CW.  July  231.  I  feel  that  the 
benchmark  has  missed  the  point. 
Having  spent  my  career  ^vel- 
oping  ai»d  maintaining  interac¬ 
tive  systems  for  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  private 
industry,  it  is  my  experience  that 
maintainabflity  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  vast  majority 
appbcatkms  than  performance. 
The  fact  that  a  batch  job  takes  a 
few  minutes  longer  to  apply  up¬ 
dates  to  a  database  is  relatively 
tnsigni5cant  when  compared 
with  the  need  for  quickly  cor¬ 
recting  problems  handling 
exception  processing. 

Pvhaps  the  roost  astonishing 
advantage  that  Nomad  has  over 
almost  every  other  4GL  —  and 
espedafly  over  SQL  —  wa«  men- 
txmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page; 
"The  solution  was  derived  en¬ 
tirely  with  Nomad." 

In  today's  bewildering  world 
of  CASE  tools,  third-generation 
languages  with  embedded  SQL 
statements,  precompilers  and 
compilers,  there  is  an  incredible 
learning  curve  faced  by  pro¬ 
grammers  in  order  to  become 
productive  in  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  Having  had  an  equal 
amount  of  experience  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  major  database  man¬ 
agement  systems.  Nomad  has 
emerged  as  my  dear  favorite. 

Jeffrey  L.  Fonder 
President 
Decision  Software,  Inc. 

HyattsviUe,  Md. 

Misunderstood 

I’m  baffled  at  your  categoriza¬ 
tion  of  IBM's  ES/9370  family  as 
"ffiM's  misuD^rstood  mid- 
range”  few,  July  23].  This  criti¬ 
cism  u»jally  accompanies  fault¬ 


ing  IBM  for  falling  short  of 
predicted  9370  shipment  levels. 

Those  "failures”  are  mostly 
illusory.  The  9370  in  fact  fully 
partidpales  in  the  370-architec¬ 
ture  bmily  descended  from  the 
Sy$tem/360  introduced  in  1964. 
liie  9370  is  simply  a  new  zad  ap¬ 
pealing  point  on  the  370-archi- 
tecture  price/performance  con¬ 
tinuum. 

Operating  systems  which  run 
on  370-architecture  processors 
—  VM.  VSE  and  even  MVS  — 
support  9370  processors.  IBM 
and  other  vendor  software  that 
runs  under  those  operating  sys¬ 
tems  supports  9370  processtHS. 
Applications  develop^  for  those 
operating  systems  execute  hap¬ 
pily  on  9370  processors.  Similar¬ 
ly,  while  IBM  would  surety  have 
liked  to  ship  more  9370  systems, 
industry  speculation  inflated  ex¬ 
pectations  so  that  actual  num¬ 
bers  were  bound  to  fall  short. 

Every  justification  used  to 
purchase  a  370-architecture 
system  applies  equally  to  a  9370. 
Installations  that  provide  VM- 
based  service  for  graphics.  SAS, 
Profs  or  back-end  support  for  le¬ 
gions  of  PCs  are  as  likely  to  in¬ 
stall  a  9370  as  they  were  to  in¬ 
stall  370/145S  or  4341s  in  the 
past.  There  were  no  complaints 
about  the  lack  of  software  for 
those  machines. 

Gabriel  Goldlterg 
Vice-President 
VM  Systems  Group 
Vienna.  Va. 

Keeping  abreast 

I  take  exception  to  your  article 
on  unions  and  the  "high-technot- 
ogy  devil”  [CW.  July  23J.  Your 
normally  fine  rvewsleiter  has  fall¬ 
en  vKtim  to  the  stereotypical 
school  of  cut-and-slash  journal¬ 
ism.  The  reality  is  that  unions 
are  a  reflection  of  America  — 


some  are  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology,  while  others  are  still 
in  the  Stone  Age. 

The  United  Paperwoikers  In¬ 
ternational  Union  has  been  using 
computer  technology  for  many 
years.  Our  large  membership 
flies  and  accounting  are  resident 
on  an  IBM  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  Model  45  with  more 
than  20  terminals.  W!e  also  have 
about  thirty  Personal  Systeffi/2s 
running  both  stand-alone  and 
networiced  applications.  Our  12 
reponal  are  all  computer¬ 
ized.  We  actively  encourage  our 
locals  to  purchase  and  use  com¬ 
puters. 

Our  staff  is  active  in  local  user 
groups,  serving  as  officers  from 
presid^  to  secretary.  We  at¬ 
tend  Common  and  other  semi¬ 
nars.  We  conduct  computer 
training  classes  for  local  union 
officers  at  regional  seminars. 

This  international  union  does 
not  flgbt  technology.  Our  mem¬ 
bership  and  leadership  know  that 
our  em{rioyers  must  succeed  and 
be  prafita^.  Technology,  m  the 
aggre^te ,  does  not  replace  jobs; 
it  merely  changes  the  charter 
of  the  jobs.  Productivity  is  the 
name  of  the  ^me,  and  comput¬ 
ers  give  us  increased  productivi¬ 
ty  and  service  to  our  members. 

Patrick  E.  I^rick 
Controller  and  Director. 

Data  Processing 
United  Paperworkers 
International  Union- 
Naskville 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  dumid  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworld.  P.O.  Box  91^. 
375Cochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number 
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Get  with  the  program,  please 


DENNIS  E.  NOONAN 

Nontechnical 
users  tell  me 
state-of-the-art 
in  personal  com¬ 
puting  technol¬ 
ogy  has  had  a 
profound  effect 
on  their  work  lives.  They  say 
gettjng  a  new  item  of  hardware 
or  software  makes  them  feel 
dumb,  complicates  their  lives 
and  makes  them  work  harder. 

In  the  old  days,  roost  users 
worked  in  big  companies  and  had 
data  processing  specialists  and 
information  systems  people  to 
take  care  of  the  messy  parts, 
such  as  putting  paper  in  tbe 
printer,  doing  disk  t^kups  and 
setting  the  system  date.  Scune 
poor  slob  —  usuaUy  the  newest 
programmer  —  was  assigned  to 
show  users  how  to  run  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Nothing  worked  tbe  way 
it  promised,  but  at  least  you 
had  someone  to  listen  to  your 


to  your  anguished  pleas  for  assis¬ 
tance,  they  will  send  the  direaor 
user  services  ~  a  13-year-old 
technoid  punk  who  will  blame  aU 
of  your  problems  on  your  lack  of 
enough  extended  memory.  And 
he  will  probably  be  right. 

Computer  gurus  are  wont  to 
say.  “You  can  never  be  too  rich 
or  have  too  much  memory.''  But 
most  nontechnical  users  aren't 
even  aware  erf  the  640K-byle 
barrier,  much  less  someone  who 
can  define  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  extended  and  expanded 
memory.  One  waggish  user  has 
suggested,  “Why  don't  they  iust 
fiiDOS?” 

Just  o  rwgulor  Jo« 

We're  not  talking  about  left- 
brainers  who  believe  that  the 
challenge  of  learning  a  new  soft¬ 
ware  package  can  be  a  form  of 
entertainment,  like  doing  a 
crossword  puzzle.  No,  we  are 
talking  about  your  average,  al¬ 
legedly  computer-bterate  pro- 


have  no  patieiK^  with  people 
who  tell  me,  “I  don't  have  time 
to  read  protechnology  rhetoric.  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  job  done 
here!” 

f^rsonally,  I  don’t  see  what 
all  the  fuss  is  about.  Why  should  a 
person  ob^  to  the  fa^  that  his 
company  is  paying  $500  for  a 
box  contain^  mostly  stym- 
fdaro,  a  handful  of  floppy  d^, 
three  inanuals,  30  pages  of  “er 
rata  notes"  and  another  “up¬ 
grade"  floppy  disk  in  an  enve¬ 


to  enhance  tbe  way  they  do  a  job. 
They  say  that  most  automation 
actu^y  ends  up  making  tbe  job 
titore  time-consuming.  I  say 
that’s  because  they  need  more 
memory  and  probably  more  ex¬ 
pensive  hardware  to  speed 

things  lip. 

When  they  get  a  new  ai^ca- 
tkm,  nontechnical  people  say 
they  just  want  to  open  the  pack¬ 
age.  load  a  disk  or  two  and  type 


complaint. 

Nowadays,  everyone  works 
for  small  companies  or  strategic 
business  units.  Everyone  has  a 
dci^op  personal  computer  with 
a  80M-byte  disk  and  a  color  nxm- 
itor.  IS  is  dead.  Call  someone  a 
“data  processing  specialist''  and 
they  hang  up  on  you.  If  the 
central  IS  people  respemd  at  all 

Noonan  is  a  fne-lance  writer  based  Bi 
Weilesler.MasB. 


fessional  user  the  maivager 
who  needs  to  plan  a  new  project, 
or  the  sales  rep  looking  for  a  way 
to  reduce  paperwork.  These 
people  can  get  so  focused  on 
their  own  jobs  that  they  want  the 
solution  to  be  simple  and  fast. 

These  folks  have  obviously 
not  spent  enough  time  reading 
product  reviews,  or  they  would 
realize  that  they  were  actually 
getting  easy-to-Ieam.  user- 
fnentfly  productivity  tools.  I 


lope  that  says.  “Read  Me  First 
Or  You  Will  Die!" 

OK,  rU  admit  that  this  can  be 
intimidating  for  the  rank  novice. 
For  most  people,  though,  after 
you've  done  it  a  few  times,  you 
Icam  not  to  be  aflraid.  (Like  most 
veterans.  I  don't  even  take  the 
manuals  out  of  shrinkwrap  until 
I've  blown  up  a  few  tinies.0 

But  no.  Users  say  they  want 
“usable"  software.  They  want  it 


"go."  But  what  fun  is  that’  Any¬ 
one  can  use  a  menu-driven  pro¬ 
gram.  It  takes  smarts  to  run  a 
spreadsheet  macro.  But  these 
Neanderthals  say  they  "don't 
want  to  spend  half  tbe  day 
screwing  around  with  the  sys¬ 
tem."  They  just  want  to  get 
some  work  done. 

“Screwing  around”  is  a  non¬ 
technical  buzzword  that  means 
“printing  out  the  read.nie  file. 


modifying  the  conflg.5y$  file, 
changing  the  path  command  in 
the  autoexec.bat  file,  puBing  off 
tbe  cover  and  plugging  tbe 
jumper  switches,  answering  liDy 
questions  about  tftidbd^  set¬ 
ting  DIP  switch^,  running  ca¬ 
bles  and  calling  8(X1  help  lioe 
numbers  that  never  have  an 
available  helper."  And  vdiy 
should  I  have  sympathy  for  some 
shnook  who  complains  when  his 
primitive  flof^y  drive  can't  back 
up  a  400K-byte  file?  In  my  opin¬ 
ion.  a  user  who  can't  tell  if  his 
modem  is  fidly  or  partiaDy 
Hayes-compatible  doesn't  de¬ 
serve  to  have  access  to  on-line 
data  services.  This  oaf  will  sun- 
ply  have  to  call  hts  travel  agent 
and  get  ktin  to  order  airline  tick¬ 
ets,  just  like  K  was  to  the  old 
days. 

In  summary.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  coddling  these  whining, 
negative,  nootechmcai  users. 
They  will  never  be  satisfied  until 
PCs  are  as  easy  to  use  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  a  stereo.  If  the  users 
are  not  willing  to  invest  the  time 
and  effort  it  takes  to  learn  to  use 
expenave  and  complicated  com¬ 
puter  systems,  then  why  should 
design  gurus  pander  to  them? 

Besi^.  many  capable  con¬ 
sultants  make  a  g^  living,  help¬ 
ing  users  understand  these  com¬ 
plex  technical  issues.  With  the 
economy  in  the  state  that  it  is. 
we  certjunly  don't  warn  to  put 
any  more  of  these  guys  out  of 
wc^.  Users  want  things  to  be  as 
asy  as  pie.  Borrowing  fitun  Ma¬ 
rie  Antoinette.  I  say  let  them  eat 
cake! 


A  'welcome’  to  the  battle 
from  a  knowing  veteran 

DONALD  INGRAHAM  '‘Z 

_  abridgmg  the  freedom  of 

"We  want  to  speech,  or  of  the  press. . . ."  It 
help  civilize  tbe  seems  to  be  fairly  weO-accepted 
ele^ronic  fron-  that  some  spee^  can  be  cur- 
tier,"  says  tailed  ^  libel  and  slander,  forex- 
Mitch  Kapor,  ample, 
the  founder  of  There  are  currently  several 
the  Electronic  proposals  to  punish  speech  that 
Frontier  Foundation  (EFF).  Mr.  is  likely  to  spread  hatred  or  indte 
Kapor,  you  couldn’t  be  more  racism.  As  is  true  of  all  of  our 
welcome.  If  civilizing  means  es-  ri^ts  and  has  always  been  true 
tablishing  the  rule  of  law  and  de-  of  the  First  Amendment,  the  law 
veloping  mores  and  ethics,  you  is  ever-changing, 
may  be  a  bit  late  to  break  new  There  is  one  a^iect  <rf  tbe 
ground.  But  civility  a  a  contmu-  free  speech  question  that  you 
ing  proce«.  and  one  of  the  ex-  are  surely  fanUliar  with,  Mr.  Ka- 
pectations  of  our  Constitution  is  por  copyright,  (x^pyright  and 
that  we  all  contribute  our  con-  («tent  other  le{^  recogni- 
cems  and  experience  and  obser-  tions  of  intellectual  property  are 
vations.  Tbe  o^  restraint  —  dearly  intended  to  limit  any  hree 
anditisonlyeUw^ — is  that  we  dissemination  of  speech  that 
don't  hide  our  agendas.  would  compromise  the  property 

Your  EFF  seems  to  have  aris-  rigbtsofthe  innovator.  Even  the 
en  from  a  First  Amendment  coo-  late  Abbie  H<rffman  daimed 
cem.  The  First  Amendment  is  copyri^t  for  his  work  in  Steel 
the  baric  prohibition  against  our  TkisBook. 

-  There  are  dedicated  courts 

ingnhiioisuinsisuiiidiithctatior'  and  specialized  legal  experts 
aey  a  charfe  of  tbe  Htfh  Tech  Crime  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to 
Team  ia  the  AJunediCoiffltyDHtnct  questions  of  whether  a  particular 
AttonKy'sOfhcc  in  Oaklaod.  Calif.  exercise  of  speech  simply  com¬ 


municated  an  idea  —  spread-  has  been  vkrfated.  This  ritual  as- 
sheets  or  pilfered  a  proprie-  sens  as  a  fan  a  proporition 
torial  expression  of  that  idea  —  about  which  a  dectrion  has  not 
Lotus  1-2-3.  yet  been  made.  As  long  as  we  aO 

The  beauty  is  that  tbe  le-  recognize  the  bombast  and  rhet- 
straints  of  copyright  and  patent  orit  for  the  traditional  warm-up 
are  not  imposed  by  the  state  but  of  our  adveraary  system,  no 
are  available  to  tbe  creator  of  harm  ts  done.  Overindulgence  in 
that  paiticuidT  expression  of  tbe  this  assertion,  however,  can  be 
idea.  We  are  all  free  to  share;  we  harmfuL 
can  each  try  to  stake  a  claim.  Which  is  why.  Mr.  Kapor. 

There  is.  however,  an  un-  some  of  us  in  law  enforcement 
avoidable  conflid  between  are  a  bit  uncomfortabie  with 
rights  —  the  right  of  one  to  coo-  your  latest  enthusiasm.  One  (rf 
trol  property  against  the  right  of  your  associates  was  critical  of 
another  to  communicate.  It  my  office  and  of  the  local  Bay 
would  help,  if  tbe  EFF  is  to  sup-  Arte  Rapid  Transit  Mice  a  few 
pent  a  productive  discussioo,  to  ye^  ago  when  we  were  prose- 
agree  up  front  on  what  is  meant  curing  a  well-known  computer 
when  we  me  the  term  “rights."  enthusiast  for  hts  invotvement  in 

We  may  as  well  accept  that  a  scheme  to  fidrify  electronicaOy 
'rights”  means  ~  at  the  very  coded  tickets  to  defraud  a  transit 
least  ~  legaOy  recognized  acriv-  district  of  its  lawful  fores.  Tbe 
ities.  There  are  some  that  tbe  thrust  of  your  associate's  re¬ 
state  protects,  such  as  tbe  rights  marks  was  that  the  offense  <fid 
to  take  certain  measures  to  pro-  not  really  amount  to  very  much 
tect  one's  property;  there  are  and  that  hb  friend  was  too  bright 
others  that  establish  areas  in  to  be  hassled  in  such  a  demean- 
which  the  state  cannot  intrude,  ingway. 
such  as  religion  and  privacy.  The  You  may  recall  that  the  re¬ 
reality  is  that  no  ri^ts  are  abso-  cent  prosecution  of  Robert  'T. 
lute,  and  any  exercise  is  sul^t  Morris  drew  some  of  the  same 
to  legal  review.  sort  of  comment  from  some  tn- 

That  much  is  basic  civics,  dustry  “professionals."  Most 
There  b.  unfortunately,  a  con-  law  enforcement  people  I  know 
siderable  amount  of  static  on  thb  tend  to  hear  in  thb  opinion  an  as- 
point,  compounded  by  what  sumprion  or  unstated  premise 
must  be  understood  as  a  tradi-  that  some  people,  by  virtue  of 
tional  ritual  asserting  that  a  right  their  contributions  or  potenrial 


contributions  to  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  should  be  exempt  from 
tbe  criminal  process. 

There  we  differ.  A  major 
ect  here  on  the  electromc  fron¬ 
tier  b  to  come  up  with  a  legal 
struaure  that  will  not  only  ac¬ 
cept  but  encourage  leghtmate  in¬ 
novation  arxi  dissemination  of 
ideas  but  not  lead  to  the  kind  of 
lethal  poQurion  so  well  described 
by  (Gifford  StoU  in  The  Cttckeo’s 

1  think  that  such  a  structure 
has  been  developed  in  both  fed¬ 
eral  and  local  law.  and  it  b  there 
to  be  reviewed  and  followed  and 
reflected  m  else  amended  in  tbe 
onfinaiy  course  of  legislation. 
Thb  b  a  free  country,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  procedure  b  one  way  to 
kWp  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Kapor,  we  do  not  know 
what  it  b  about  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  that  b  bothering  you  and 
your  associates.  I  hope  that  thb 
note  b  accepted  in  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it.  Tbe  conunu- 
nicauoiis  format  that  you  have  so 
amply  funded  (EFF)  may  make  a 
lasting  contiibuttoa  to  a  dialogue 
that  all  too  often  has  only  arisen 
after  the  crime  occurred,  a  point 
at  which  positions  tend  to  be  po¬ 
larized  a^  timnediale  persc^ 
concents  uifluenoe  analysis. 

On  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the 
veterans  of  tbe  frontier,  wel¬ 
come. 
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Introducing  some  big  news  in  compact,  high  With  over  1 7  years  of  IBM  plug-compatible 

capacity  IBM  AS/400  storage  technology :  experience ,  IPL  understands  the  rapid  response 

The  7636  Disk  Array  from  IPL.  requirements  of  its  customers.  So  you  can  count 


Built  with  IBM  disk  drives  on  maintenance  and  technical  support  24  hours 
and  compatible  with  a  day,  seven  days  a  week-true  quality  service. 

IBM  AS/400  models  B30  No  one  .offers  better  IBM  storage  solutions 

through  B70,  IPL's  7636  than  IPL.  Not  even  IBM.  Call  1  800  338-81PL  . 

1 .8  GB  disk  array  offers  (61 7  890-6620  in  MA)  today  for  more  inform- 
better  price  performance  ation .  And  see  how  big  our  technology  really  is. 
per  megabyte  than  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market 
today.  And  it’s  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

IPL  us.  HEADQUARTERS:  60  Hickoiy  Drive.  W&ltham.  MA  02154  I  800338-81PL  {617  890-6620  in  MA)  FAX:  617  890-8128 
IPL  INTERNATIONAL:  Impeiiastraat  10. 1930Zaventem.  Brussels,  BelgiumOll-32-2-725. 41. 58  FAX:  011-32-2-725.40.29 
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With  the  winds 
of  recession 
bbwing  htfiiny 
across  the  land, 
nsany  people 
are  giving  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought  to 
buying  those  shiny  mainframes 
right  off  the  factory  floor.  No 
to  buy  right  away,  they  say. 
If  there  is  an  immediate  ne^. 
why  not  lease?  Or  how  about 
bu)^g  a  used  computer  with¬ 
out  the  latest  bells  and  whistles 
—  dr  a  smaller  system  to  tide 
us  over  into  better  times? 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
represent  these  notions  as.bdng 
universal.  Each  computer 
“shop"  has  its  own  buying  game 
plan,  its  own  capacity-planning 
scenario  —  and  its  own  budget 
ceiling.  User  companies  are 
enduring  the  recession  and 
IBM's  Summit  is  making  its  de¬ 
but.  At  the  same  time,  new  non- 
mainframe  technologies  are 
emerging  that  some  consider  to 
be  worthwhile  alternatives  to 
the  state-of-the-art  machine 
with  the  state-of-the-momem 
multimiUion-doUar  price  tag. 

All  across  North  America, 
U.S.  computer  vendors  report, 
there  is  a  “cooling  off”  of  large- 
ticket  orders,  and  both  l^dware 
and  software  vendors  are 
scrambling  to  Europe  and  Asia 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

‘What's  the  reason  for  the 

Continued  on  page  33 
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For  more  than  20  years,  IBM's 
Transaction  Processing  Facility 
(TPF)  has  Gently  stolen  in  and 
out  of  our  lives  like  a  cat  burglar. 
It  knows  all  about  our  airplane 
travel  plans,  our  checking  ac¬ 
count  balances  and  maybe  even 
our  medica}  prescriptions.  This 
is  largely  bemuse  the  23-year- 
old  operating  system  —  once 
called  the  Airline  (Control  Pro¬ 
gram  —  has  been  recognized  by 
airlines,  banks  and  retail  opera¬ 
tions  as  IBM's  fastest  commer¬ 
cial  systems  offering. 

However,  IBM's  TIV  speed¬ 
ster.  which  runs  at  a  top  rate  of 


2,000  transactions  per  second, 
lately  seems  to  be  running  in 
place  at  scmt  user  sites.  IBM 
marketers  conceded  that  even  as 
new  sites,  such  as  the  French 
National  Railroad,  instaO  TPF 
systems,  others,  such  as  the 
Blank  irf  America,  are  dropping 
out.  TPF  was  most  recently  en¬ 
hanced  in  1989,  and  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  is  not  expected  until  1992. 
Meanwhile.  ffiM  has  plans  to 
make  its  other  commerdal  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  databases  run 
much  faster. 

There  are  only  250  to  300 
TI¥  licenses  worldwide,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Intemattonal  Data  Corp. 
(IDQ,  a  maiket  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  dramati¬ 
cally  less  than  the  number  of  li¬ 
censes  for  all  other  IBM  operat¬ 


ing  sj^ems  (see  chart).  “This  is 
definitely  a  niche  market.”  said 
Bob  Ta^er.  vk^-presideot  of 
IDC's  software  research  group. 
“But  TPF  remains  a  strategic 


Mighty  mouse 
IBM's  TPF  is  dwarfed  hy  the  poptUarily  of 
!^em  suck  as  MVS.  but  the  skops  wkerr 
TPF  does  show  up  tend  to  be  big  sites 
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Lawyers  take  imaging  to  the  limit 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


DALLAS  —  Multisite,  multi¬ 
state  computer  imaging  capabili¬ 
ty  is  becoming  a  reality  for  law¬ 
yers  and  paralegals  at  Bickel  & 
Brewer.  The  6-year-ojd.  40- 
member  law  firm  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  ^ng.  Laboratories. 
Inc.  imaging  system  to  link  its 
New  York.  £)allas  and  Chicago 
offices. 

Reported  to  be  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Bickel  &  Brewer  config¬ 
uration  was  purchased  to  ebmi- 
nate  time-consuming  research, 
filing  and  retrieval  functions  as¬ 
sociated  with  htigatioQ.  The 
company  installed  the  Wang  In¬ 


tegrated  Image  System  (WUS) 
in  July  on  a  Wang  VS  SOOO  mid' 
range  computer,  which  is  in  turn 
connected  to  a  l^ng  7120  com¬ 
puter. 

The  company  is  currently  in¬ 
stalling  AT&T  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  lines  in  its 
New  YotK  and  (Chicago  offices 
and  said  it  expects  them  to  be 
fuDy  operatiofial  under  the  new 
imaging  system  by  early  this 
week. 

The  imaging  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  poiuble  across  the 
entire  organization;  more  impor¬ 
tantly.  the  system  functions  can 
be  moved  via  terminab  and  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  off-site  loca- 
tions,  inchidiQg  courtrooms  and 
client  offices,  according  to  Todd 


Garland,  manager  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  litigation  consulting  group. 

“The  WHS  system  is  IBM- 
compatiUe.  so  we  are  not  locked 
into  a  ooe-vendor  approach." 
Garland  said.  “We  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  imaging  in  a  million  de¬ 
ments.  and  we  are  saving  the  cli¬ 
ent  about  50  cents  per  page  by 
abstracting  the  documotts  into 
the  system  —  over  and  above 
cost  savings  in  the  filing,  retriev¬ 
al  and  storage  process." 

Bickel  &  Brewer  reportedly 
generates  more  than  2  miliion 
pages  of  documents  per  year, 
and  the  company  estimates  that 
the  optica]  imaging  system  wiD 
save  dients  between  $100,000 
and  $200,000  in  storage  costs 
per  year. 


product  for  those  who  need 
heavy-duty  power  for  straight¬ 
forward  processing  tasks.  If  you 
need  hundreds,  or  even 
sands,  of  transactions  per  sec¬ 
ond.  TPF  is  the  vehicle;  DB2  is 
not.” 

The  system  is  unique  among 
IBM  operating  ^sterns  for  Ha 
raw  horsepower.  "We 
offer  unlimHed  demand . 
and  at  certain  transac¬ 
tion  rates,  nothing  else 
even  comes  doae.  “  said 
Jim  Dugan.  wIm  man¬ 
ages  IBM’s  transporta¬ 
tion  marketing  group, 
which  markets  TPF. 
“On  paper,  you  coukl 
build  a  maxinnun  [ffiM 
3090]  configuratjoci 
that  would  allow  you  to 
run  at  10,000  transac¬ 
tions  per  second,  if  the 
demand  was  there." 

The  hi^  cost  of 
TPF  operations  has  worn  some 
users  out,  however  (see  story 
page  35).  Because  TPF  is  a  sp^ 
dalty  operating  system,  there  is 
a  chronic  shortage  of  TTF  pro- 
grasuners.  with  only  8,000 
worldwide  —  half  of  whom  are  in 
the  U.S.  “We  find  there's  a  need 
for  10%  to  15%  more  TPF  pro- 
graminers  than  the  number  we 
can  supply,”  reported  Ray 
Moore,  director  of  technical 
staffing  for  TIF'  at  recruiting 
firm  Triple  I  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
“Some  banks  and  boteb,  irndud- 
ing  Ramada  Ions,  have  tried 
IIIT]  and  puDed  out,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overhead  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved.” 

Soon  there  will  be  alterna¬ 
tives.  analysts  said,  includizig 
IBM's  oext'generatkn  Sumnut 
mainframes,  whidt  will  use  dedi¬ 
cated  processors  to  make  D^ 
run  25%  to  50%  faster.  “IBM's 
OmtinsiedoM  pageSS 


the  totally  automated  office 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 

•  FuUy  Customisable  9  Decentralized  Adnunistraiioa9  Full  Connectirity  9 Integrated  PC  Support 9  Resoarce-a/Jiciemt 


Emc^lTAO  IS  A  OUAUTOM  LEAP  FORWARD  IN  ELECTRONIC 
MAO.  AMO  OFFICE  AUTOMATION. 

EfM^/TAO  «  a  dynamic  system  ((mi  gives  Eleclromc  Mail 
and  Oaice  Aulomalion  to  everyone  —  Iron  novice  to  eipeii. 
R  can  be  tuned  on  an  indrvtduai  basis  to  suit  the  user's  ab>l- 
dies  and  needs '  Novices  can  start  on  day  one  with  no 
training  Experts  have  everything  they  need.  And.  it  has 
been  designed  as  a  plaltorm  lo  support  an  emerging  set  el 
capabilities  as  the  evoiuiion  ol  office  awiomaiion  continues. 

POWER  THROUGH  StMPUCITV 

Emc^^AO  provides  hundreds  of  easy'lo^e  features  for 


Emc^/TAO  gives  lull  control  through  deceiMrairTed  admiitiv 
■ration.  Auiborizsiien  can  be  detegaied  by  lealuvo.  by  dt- 
parimeM  or  by  logical  cfei,  And  Emc^^AO'a  user 
intertace  allows  product  features  to  be  cuetom-taltored  to 
suti  the  needs  of  each  individual  user  or  group  of  uears.  ai 
tne  tnslailaiion's  dcscrefion. 

Emc*^AO  is  simple,  powertul .  .arM  allows  unprpcodemed 
connectivity 

AU  EWVtBONMEWTS 

•MVS.  MVSfXA 
»  VM/CMS 

•  VSE,  S$X 

>TSO.  OCS.  IMS.  iOMS 

•  PCs  (Personal  Emc*) 

•  VAP  (Special  Emc^  VTAM  Application) 

•  FIVS  (Fischer  International  Virtual  System) 

CALL  NOW  (or  more  information.  Toll-free:  600  237-4510.  In  Florida:  813-643-1500. 


•  PCa  artd  LANs. 
•SNAOS. 

•X.400. 

•  SITNCT. 

•  OlA/U)  <.2  compalibtt 


•  Westtm  Union  aarvlces: 

(Telaa,  Facstmlla.  EasyUnk,  ale.) 
•OfSOSS. 

•  PROn. 

•  DEC  (VAX  Mail.  AU-Wt-Orte). 

•  WANG  <War>g  ONica) 

And  more. 
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tlECTRONK  WAIL  COmHPRCatVNI  CENTER  f 
rOTAU.*  AUTOMATEO  OFFICC 
Emc^/TAO  is  Ihd  amen  answer. 

Many  0*  the  'argesl  corporalwns 
m  the  world  have  already  seweted  Erec^ 
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COMPUTER  WORLD 


Substantial  proof  tha 
with  power  and  spe 


In  the  terminology  of  the 
modern  workplace,  power  and 
speed  have  become  the  short¬ 
hand  by  which  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  measured. 

The  test  of  the  designer’s 
art,  though,  is  to  wring  the  greatest  performance  out 
of  available  megabytes  and  megahertz. 

With  a  disarmingly  clean,  integrated  design, 
Epson 'engineers  have  donejust  that  in  the  new 
286  and  386' Series  personal  computers. 

Consider  the  evidence: 

VLSI  Chips.  The  compact 
footprint  of  Epson's  new  machines  is  made  possible  by 
integrating furutions  on  VLSI  chips  such  as  these.  With- 
cmt  them,  separate  boards  would  require  separate  slots,  and 
the  motherboard  alone  would  be  three  times  the  size. 

Surface  Mount  Technology. 
Used  only  by  the  most  advanced  manufacturers,  SMT 
techniques  protect  the  structural  integrity  of  the  board, 
which  increases  overall  reliability. 


Hard  Drive  Controller.  The 
use  of  Integrated  Drive  Electronics  on  the  hard  disk 
eliminates  the  need  to  add  a  hard  disk  controller  board. 
This  simplified  design  means  faster  throughput  and  greater 
reliability. 


T.psini.s  7.V6.SX  motherboard  displays  (Iw  elegant 
an  hitertinr  ueressary  for  optimal  perfonmnce. 
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t  in  a  world  obsessed 
e  d,  neatness  counts. 


Epson’s  proprietary  BIOS. 
Epson  has  elected  to  develop  its  own  BIOS,  customized  for 
each  individual  system,  simply  to  ensure  that  your  soft¬ 
ware  will  get  the  most  out  of  our  hardware. 

H^h  speed  memory.  In  fact, 
at  70  nanoseconds,  they  are  among  the  highest  speed 
memory  chips  available.  With  them,  memory  access  is  faster. 
Snap-in  SIMMS  modules  make  memory  upgrades  easy 
and  quick. 

Super  VGA  video  graphics 
are  embedded  on  the  motherboard.  The  result:  more 
efficient  data  transfer,  more  reliable  circuitry,  optimized 
video  performance. 

What  the  Epson  design  team  has  discovered  is 
that  less  is  very  definitely  more.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  separate  components  through  inte¬ 
gration,  performance  is  increased.  The  result  is  a 
flexible  tool  which  is  elegant,  efficient  and  allows 
the  effortless  application  of  power  and  speed  to  the 
task  at  hand. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  word  that  adequately 
describes  the  innovative  design  of  these  new  Epson 
computers.  Neat 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  WorkT 
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A  Gomfiarison  Chart  of  the 
Major  Cooperative  Processing 
Softv^  Products: 


Don't  be  Suckered.  Pushed,  or 
Intimidated  into  expensive  OS  2 
hardware  Just  to  get  SAA/CUA. 

Multi  Soft  elelixers  SAA  CUA 
on  eharaeter  based  64()K  DOS  PCs. 

Save  over  S5000  per  station,  extend 
the  life  of  your  corporate  hardware 
and  software  assets,  and  save 
millions  of  dollars! 


From  depressing 
3270,3101.5250,  or 
VT220  Screens,  to 

SAA/CUA 


Mainframe 


for  sore  eyes. 

To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it's  a 
new  lease  on  life. 


Mulii  Stiffs  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA™  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  applications  on 
starxlard  low-cost  640K  DOS  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
tNFRONT/SDP" 

(Software  Distri¬ 
bution  Facility^ 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
software  applica¬ 
tions.  tables  and 
data. 


I  he  SI  HKR-LINK 
product  family  represents 
the  leading’  ed^e,  and 
hv  lar.  the  only  complete 
family  of  etM»perali\e 
prt^eessiny  products. 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PC/host  applications.  However,  instead 
of  requiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2-based 
networks  that  are  ^ ready  in  place.  Both 

_ _  standard.  LU2- 

based  SNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 
oommunicatioas 
are  supported. 
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And  its 
INFRONT/HPO'" 

product  provides  the  full  peer-lo-pecr 
cooperative  processing  capabilities  of 
IBM's  APPC  (Advanced  Program-U>- 


Noi  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  support  now. 
In  addition  all 
SUPER-LINK 
based  applications  port  without  change 
to  IBM's  OS/2,  PM.  and  LU6.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


You  can  even  add 
ICON  Based  Menus 
&  Backgrounds 
on  your  CGA 
character  based 
IX)SPC 


T/ie  Experts  in  Cooperuth'e  Processing 

Multi  Soft, Inc.  © 


123  Fmnklin  Corner  Rd. 
Liiwrcncevjllc.  NJ  0K64S 
8«)-K«X^973 
609-S%-4l(X) 

Fax#  609-895-0072 


14,000-t-  USERS  WORLD  WIDE 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


VA,  losing  the  paper  war, 
fi^ts  back  with  imaging 


ON  SITE 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
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If  you  think  you've  got  papa* 
storage  problems,  consider  just 
one  office  of  the  Veterans  Bene¬ 
fits  Administration.  When  you 
get  off  the  elevator  at  the  Toi^ 
floor  of  the  administration’s 
building  on  Seventh  Avenue  in 
New  York,  you  will  see  an  entire 
floor  of  this  dty  block-size  build¬ 
ing  filled  with  file  cabinets,  which 
are  crammed  with  paper. 

The  administration  is  re¬ 
quired  to  save  files  on  each  vet¬ 
eran  for  75  years  after  the  veter¬ 
an  has  (bed,  said  Mary  Leyland, 
deputy  director  of  vocatio^  re- 
habUitatitm  and  education  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Veterans  Benefits  Ad¬ 
ministration,  a  department  with¬ 
in  the  Veterans  Administration, 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Veterans  Benefits  Ad- 
ministratioa  has  37  million 
claims  folders  in  offices  around 
the  country,  and  20  milbon  of 
them  are  active  at  any  given 
time,  Leyland  said. 

In  1987.  the  administration 
was  implementing  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  program,  called 
the  Montgomery  GI  BflL  At  that 
time,  it  was  dedded  that  rather 
than  wind  up  with  another  floor 
full  of  paper,  all  claims  filed  un¬ 
der  the  Montgomery  Bill  should 
be  scanned  into  an  imaging  sys¬ 
tem.  VA  administratQrs  cb^ 
the  St.  Louds  office,  which  serves 
15  states,  as  the  most  promising 
site  at  which  to  begin.  The  imag¬ 
ing  system  will  allow  for  elec¬ 
tronic  storage  of  documents  that 
would  otherwise  be  paper-based. 

Tbe  $1.5  minion  project  was 
based  on  a  FUenet  Corp.  optical 
disc  imaging  system  consisting 
of  a  jukebox,  scanner,  optical 
character  recognition  and  Fi- 
lenet  terminals,  incorpcnating  a 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.-based 
word  processing  system  and  a 
Honeywell,  Inc.  financial  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  linked  to  a  Honeywell 


mainframe  in  Chicago. 

The  system  was  set  up  on  a 
research  and  development  basis 
in  tbe  St.  Louis  regional  office, 
and  it  currently  contains  35,000 
files,  Leyland  said. 

The  imaging  system  is  a 
stand-alone  system  in  St.  Louis, 
but  ft  also  links  to  the  main¬ 
frame.  where  it  can  gather  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

Tbe  biggest  challenges  oo  the 
project  involved  integrating  fi¬ 
nancial  and  word  processing  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  imaging  system, 
Leyland  said.  The  various  tasks 
were  sorted  out  in  meetings 
among  VA  systems  engineers, 
Wang  engineers.  Honeywell  en¬ 
gineers  and  systems  integrator 
American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  in  Arlington.  Va. 

Next  came  the  mm’e  impor¬ 
tant  step  of  integrating  tbe  new 
system  with  the  VA  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  main  users  are  adjudi¬ 
cators  whose  job  is  to  process  re¬ 
quests  for  Gl  bfll  claims, 
determine  eligibility,  look  up  dis¬ 
charge  infonnatioo.  check  to  see 
if  tbe  school  is  approved,  verify 
the  number  of  cre^  the  veter¬ 
an  is  taking  and  issue  checks. 

Comfortablo 

The)’  "took  to  the  system  like 
ducks  to  water,"  Leyland  said. 
“We  thought  that  while  tbe  adju¬ 
dicators  were  computer-literate, 
perhaps  this  was  more  exotic 
than  they  could  address.  We 
shouldn't  have  thought  that" 

Using  the  new  system  and 
procedure,  claims  or  schod  en¬ 
rollment  forms  for  tbe  GI  pro¬ 
gram  come  into  the  St  Louis  re- 
gkmal  office’s  mailroom.  Before 
they  are  delivered  to  the  adjudi¬ 
cators,  tbe  documents  are 
scanned  into  the  system. 

"We  have  p^ect  control 
over  incoming  mail  relating  to 
veteran  claims,"  Leyland  said. 
"We  always  know  where  the  in- 
formation  is,  we  pricmtize  tbe  in¬ 
formation,  and  we  can  contn^ 
our  work." 

Users,  used  to  working  with 


files  up  to  10  indfes  thick,  found 
that  the  imaging  ^tem  gave 
them  a  dean  sanuha- 

neous  access  to  files  being  used 
by  another  acijuificator. 

InitiaQy.  tte  project  was  de¬ 
signed  so  that  tbe  adjudicator 
could  have  access  to  a  veteran's 
entire  claims  foUer.  Large  files 
might  take  as  kmg  as  70  seconds 
to  retrieve.  That  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  90  that  now  the  user  can  ei- 
tber  caD  up  tbe  five  most  recent 
files  in  any  folder,  which  takes 
approximately  five  seconds,  or 
cal)  up  tbe  entire  folder. 

The  5]rstem  also  automatical¬ 
ly  puls  time-sensitive  items  at 
tbe  top  of  tbe  queue  so  that  tbe 
adjudirator  can  see  priority 
items  as  soon  as  a  file  is  c^led  up. 

Imaging  usen  DOW  can  caD  up 
financial  mfomiatioo  from  a  vet¬ 
eran  on  one  side  of  tbe  screen 
while  viewing  an  appbcation  or 
claim  on  tbe  Other  Acfiudica- 
tora  can  also  generate  letters  to 
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When  Bull  HN  Informatioo  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  ui^radeditsrelatiooal 
database  computer  last  spring, 
the  company  had  bt^es  of  ex¬ 
panding  bu^ness  among  its  top- 
of-tbe-line  OPS  8000,  90  and 
9000  computer  user  bsise.  Wifle 
it  remains  undear  whether  BuO 
can  have  broad-based  success 
with  that  system,  a  smaO  groim 
of  usen  running  tbe  back-eod 
database  said  they  Hke 

what  they  see. 

Tbe  Rdational  MC  System 
Model  386  supplements  the 
company's  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
based  machine,  introduced  to 
the  market  back  in  1988.  Tbe 
enhanced  versioo  indodes  SQL 
capabffitiea  and,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  is  based  on  Tendata 
Corp.  technology  coupled  with 
tbe  Bull  Interel  man¬ 

agement  software  resident  on 
tbe  host  BuD  cnropoter. 

Bob  Hartsook,  director  of 
member  services  at  tbe  School 
Emi^oyees  Rethement  of  Ohio, 
bas^  in  Cohnnbus,  has  been  us¬ 
ing  the  Relatiooal  DBC  386 


claimants  on  another  window. 

“We  didn't  want  two  tenni- 
nals,"  Le:^and  said.  “We  wanted 
windowing  technology  —  anul- 
tifuDCtional  terminal  —  and  our 
ccosuhazk  gave  it  to  us.  It  was  00 
small  trick." 
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since  iu  debut  in  March.  He  said 
be  feeb  that  tbe  tedinology  has 
already  precqiitated  an  increase 
in  bis  department's  productivity. 

The  School  Employees  Re- 
tirejoent  services  more  than 
50,000  retired  school  eoqiloy- 
ees.  excluding  teachers,  for  the 
entire  state,  and  it  procesaes 
data  on  more  than  100,000  ac¬ 
tive  membera  at  any  given  time. 
With  the  Rebtionai  DBC  386 
mx-htn^  functioning  as  a 
end  for  tbe  program's  DPS  8000 
mainframe,  IS  personnel  have 
been  aide  to  process  aalaiy  and 
demographicaDy  related  queries 
in  two  to  three  minutes  —  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  used  to  take  24  hours 
00  tbe  mainframe. 

Quick  ffwm 

According  to  Bob  Coe.  director 
of  MIS,  the  organiatian  paid 
about  $500,000  for  the  raaduDe 
and  antic^tes  a  return  oo  in¬ 
vestment  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
feels  that  the  Rdatiooal  MC 
386's  performance  is  "a  weH- 
kept  secret  within  tbe  industry." 

At  least  one  laagtime  BuD 
customer  saw  00  need  for  tbe  tqh 
graded  model  The  jefierson 


The  imaging  system  is  port  of 
an  ovenS  nngratkm  stm^  for 
the  Veteram  BezwAs  office.  It  ia 
ejected  that  all  of  the  veierana 
benefits  iMimiimtiAriwi  offices 
will  be  tmaging  wlthlD  the 
next  five  years,  Leyl^  said. 
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County  School  system  in  Loub- 
viDe.  Ky.,  B  using  Uie  older  Rda- 
tiooal  DfiC  286  versfon.  The 
county  enrofis  92.000  students 
in  155  schools. 

John  Baldnmas,  database  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Jeflerson  CooiKy 
Scbools.8aidueeoftheRetatkx>- 
al  DBC  is  still  in  the  devefopment 
st^  within  the  dfotrict.  He  has 
initiated  aevenl  live  projects,  in- 
duding  one  that  tracks  subcti- 
tute  teachers  and  provides  their 
work  histary  and  avaibbilfty. 

“Tbe  program  has  artuaBy 
cut  down  on  tbe  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  hired  ud  saved  the 
couitty  money  in  tbe  process," 
Baldumas  sakL  Prior  to  tbe  use 
of  Rebtkna)  DBC,  employees 
were  tracked  manually,  a  tsne- 
consuming  proceas. 

Tbe  R^tknal  DBC  is  tied  to 
a  DPS  8000  at  (be  sdiool  sys¬ 
tem's  IS  headquarters.  Ron 
Brown,  lead  analyst  for  student 
information,  adM  that  tbe 
county  wiD  abo  be  laing  tbe  da- 
tabsae  machiDe  to  tradr  student 
infonnatioo.  Tbe  student  iofor- 
matioo  system  wiQ  track  student 
grades  and  wdl  also  be  need  to 
develop  ad  hoc  profies. 


Administrators  take  Bull  to  school 


On  a  steep  learning  curve  with  DB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
fur>ctionality  needed  with  OB2? 

Then  disccTver  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports,  "For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicates  that  N0MAD/0B2  may 
provide  the  most  friendly.’  tighity  coupled 
and  integrated  4GL  in  relation  to  DB2. ' 

Relational  since  1975,  NOMAO  has 
consistently  led  OB2.  providing  full  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additional  security  and  a  I 
of  features  that  extend  the  functions 
ofOB2 


NOMAD'S  integrated  procedural  and 
non-procedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  environment  b(X>st  appkcabon 
devekipment  prcxluctivrty  while  simplifying 
data  access. 

Unlimited  outer-join  support,  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  OSS, 
and  a  report  wnter  that  harxhes  virtuaify 
any  requirement  let  you  tackle  cnbcal 
ap^icabons  with  ease. 


Add  NOMAD'S  cooperative  processing 
options  and  support  lor  statx;  SQL  for  062 
a^youhavea 
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Printers  386  Enhanced 


It’s  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  was  designed  to  be  easy  to  learn.  And 
exp(«ure  to  new  MiciDsoft’  Windows™  use.  Neophytes,  not  to  mention  trpglo- 
version  3.0  has  been  linked  to  obses-  dytes,  will  be  up  and  running  in  no  time, 
sive  and  habitual  usage.  Why?  Witfi  virtually  no  training. 

Because  with  a  simple  click  of  Now,  ^SO/SSO^ma- 

the  mouse  users  can  connect  to  the  chines  running  MS-DOS’ 

network,  even  access  and  manage  net-  will  no  longer  be  limited 

work  resources.  All  without  cumber-  to  640K.  &  there  are  no 

some  keyboard  commands.  more  impediments. 

Wikhineaiis  users  are  riow  able  Users  can  even  en- 

to  share  data  Not  frustration.  jo^^ietwork  connection  and  at  the 

While  in  interest  of  time,  the  very  same  time  satisfy  the  cravings  of 

Windows  3.0  graphical  user  interfece  multiple  applications. 

ftr  m»r  minnmtfwm.  foilOHJlV  3Zri;iS77.  Ikpt  In  Qinada.  raS  (416)  673  76X  Onisi^  the  US  and  Camida.  call  (206)  Wi2-S66L  €>1990 Mtcmsflft  Corporation.  AU  rights  reserved  Mkrosoft,  MS-DOS  and  the  Microsoft  logo 


And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a  3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 

modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy  with  1-2  megabytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
now  memorizes  every  u^r  configura-  a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so  hardware  investment 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all.  Cai  (800)  323-3577  Department 

Furthermore,  Windows  3.0  has  L21,  for  a  badcgrounder  that  outlines 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM'  how  Microsofl:  Windows  3.0  could  ben- 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can  efit  your  corporation, 
now  download  corporate  data  and  We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 

easily  share  it  with  Windows  applica-  it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming, 
tions.  Something  we  have  come  to  call  ^ 

peaceful  coexistence.  MlCfOSSOff 

One  last  point  Because  Windows  IvSking  it  all  mate  sense' 


arc  regvtPTrd  trademarks  and  Making  it  all  make  sense  and  Windous  an  trademarks  of Mkmsoft  Corpnratum.  IBM  is  a  ttgislered  Iradcmarkaf  Intematiamil  Basimess  Macktues  Corporation.  3fi6isa  trademarkofhlciCarpnfatKm. 


CASE  Is  Another  Area 
\5u  Shoiil(Wt\\^der  to 
An  Experienced  Guide. 

More  than  one  IS  business.  We  show  you  how  to  get  60-day  product  trials.  Vife’re  the  only 

man£iger  has  gotten  lost  results,  then  stay  by  your  side  to  make  CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 

in  the  labyrinth  of  CASE  sure  that  you  do.  says  a  lot  about  us— and  even  more 

implementation.  Over  the  years,  that  total-solution  about  our  competition. 

That’s  why  you  need  Index  approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of  But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  Call 

Technology— the  world’s  most  expert-  our  customers.  Including  IBM,  our  us  for  details  on  actual  CASE  success 

.  enced  O^Se  provider-to  show  you  biggest  customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM  stories,  and  find  out  what  our  customers 

the  way.  As  the  developers  of  the  has  so  much  confidence  in  us,  it’s  pur-  have  to  say.  Then  try  the  same 

Ekcelerator*  Series,  we’ve  helped  tens  chasing  an  additional  2250  copies  of  thing  with  our  competitors. 
of  thousands  of  users  around  the  world  our  Excelerator  products  for  its  own  Once  you  do,  we  think 

map  out  successful  CASE  solutions.  use  worldwide.  you’ll  agree:  It’s  safer  going  into  CASE 

What  makes  us  different  from  the  So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is  with  someone  who’s  been  there  many 

other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At  marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as  times  before. 

Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell  part  of  its  own  AD/Cycle"  offering.  Or  Index  Technology  Corporation, 

you  a  lot  of  flashy  technolo^  and  then  that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in  One  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 

leave  you  in  the  dark.  designing  the  Repository’s  information  02142, 1-800-777-8858. 

Instead,  we  give^ou  everything  model.  \^ich  means  our  customers 
you  need  to  make  your  CASE  effort  never  have  to  worry  where  their  CASE 

succeed— including  proven  technology,  investment  will  lead. 
adaptable  products,  and  an  array  of  The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith 

support  services  rated  the  best  in  the  in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourage  There’sNoSubstituteFbrExperience. 

(  tBM  n*  rtTprtefadi»»din»»rti»iMj  AD  ».  j*»ei»«Ua<h-<nafkotlnternjli.m«l  Bu»irw5»M*.hir>e«C<irp.a«l«m 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLTT^WORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38,95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


City  Stale  2v 

Address  stwwn:  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  Dnenew  Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

'US  Only  CanaOaSlt0.Ceatral.'SoutnAmencaSl30.EuropeSl9S.allotnercoumnesS295  ForeignoroersmustDepreQaiainU.S 
dollars 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 
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tSMIS43P  Management 
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E.  Local  Area  Networks 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 
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to.  Others _ 
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SYSTEMS& SOFTWARE 


No  such  thing  as  a  perfect  system 

C/.C.  Berkeley  manager  Lavender  keeps  systems  up  and  running,  despite  tight  budget 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAfT 

Working  in  what  is  known  as  a  wetlspring 
of  Unix,  staffers  at  the  information  sys> 
terns  and  technology  department  at  the 
University  of  Cahfomia,  Berkeley,  are  not 
exempt  from  a  problem  that  almost  ev' 
eiyone  faces — a  tight  budget. 

As  George  Lavender,  manager  of  Unix 
systems,  knows,  no  system  is  a  perfect 


Bozman 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

fallow  of  orders?  Buying  a  state-of*the* 
art  machine  would  ^  a  No.  1  priority  if 
you  were  running  "infrastructure”  com¬ 
puters  that  keep  an  airline  or  bank  on-line. 
Those  are  the  kind  of  resource-hungry 
applications  that  keep  the  mainframe 
salesmen  busily  writing  orders  for  CPUs 
and  disk  drives. 

However,  some  applications  do  not 
appear  to  require  the  latest  and  greatest. 
Factory  applications  can  be  run  quite 
well  on  midrange  machines  made  by  IBM. 
DEC  or  Hewlett-I^ckard.  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mortals  and  government  agencies 
have  b^n  getting  along  on  a  combination 
of  minicoroputers  and  mainframes  for 
the  last  15  years  or  so,  to  no  apparent  ill 
ejects.  Utility  companies  and  iiWustry 
associations  have  b^  known  to  push 
some  old  mainframes  for  20  years  or 
more. 

Now  that  we're  in  the  1990s.  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  choosing  software  —  and  find¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  place  to  run  it  —  will 
be  influencing  users’  buying  decisions 
more  than  any  other  sing^  factor. 

Consumers  finally  seem  to  be  buying 
into  the  dient/server  model,  even  if  the 
IBM  mainframe  is  the  server,  and  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  is  the  client. 

That’s  ^y  Mutual  Benefit  Life  in 
Newark,  N  J.,  is  leveraging  OSI2  m  the 


system.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  doesn’t  break  down."  said  Lav¬ 
ender,  whose  job  includes  making  sure 
the  system  is  up  and  running. 

Tlte  IS  and  technology  department, 
though  not  the  only  computer  center 
within  the  university,  is  the  largest.  It  in¬ 
cludes  two  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun- 
dusters:  one  with  about  60  Sun  350 
workstations,  called  the  Web  and  used  by 
more  than  5,000  students,  and  two  with 
45  Sun  350s.  used  by  tbe  math  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  IS  and  technology  staff. 


desktop  to  pry  insurance  claim  files  out 
of  the  maiidrame. 

That’s  why  Frito-Lay  is  peeling  lay¬ 
ers  of  data  off  its  centralized  DB2  data¬ 
bases  and  analyzing  sales  and  marketing 
information  on  the  desktop. 

In  tbe  Unix  world,  a  variety  of  "new" 
machines  are  starting  to  take  the  place  of 
tbe  traditional  mainframe  host%  Among 
these  are  computers  made  by  ^uent 
Systems.  Pyrsimid  TechnSlogy  and 
AT&T. 

Just  ask  Hyatt  Hotels,  which  recently 
unplugged  an  IBM  4381  mainfi^me  and 
substituted  a  set  of  four  Unix  hosts  to 
run  its  on-line  reservatkms  system. 

Even  prcqmetary  architectures  such 
as  DEC'S  VMS  operating  system  and 
Tandem  Computer's  Nonstop.  VLX  and 
Cyclone  systems  are  being  niade  to  fit 
into  this  emerging  client/server  model 

The  brave  new  world  of  information 
systems,  then,  is  changing  aD  the  rules 
about  purchasing  (x>mputer  power.  You 
don't  ^ve  to  have  a  mainframe,  but  it 
helps.  You  can  use  a  minicomputer  as 
your  host. 

You  can  even  run  your  entire  busi¬ 
ness  <m  a  bunch  of  PC  local-area  net- 
worics,  provided  it  isn’t  an  airline,  of 
course.  In  tbe  early  1990s,  tightened  bud¬ 
gets  —  as  much  as  anything  else  —  are 
forcing  new  choices  and  forging  new  kinds 
of  architectures. 

Boznoo  is  Com^uierworU'a  aemr  West  Coast 
editor. 


This  year,  the  IS  and  technology  de- 
parunent  is  in  tbe  process  of  upgrading  its 
DEC  8800-level  VAX  supennituoocn- 
puter  to  DEC'S  6420  VAX  syketn. 

‘it’s  going  OK,  but  because  tbe  6420 
is  new,  there  are  some  bugs  in  it  . . . 
There  seems  to  be  a  bug  that  causes  the 
system  to  crash  occaskmaOy ...  and  the 
response  from  DEC  is  a  lot  slower 
you’d  think,”  said  Lavetxler .  who  is  also  in 


The  center  also  includes  a  Digital  There  seems  to  be  a  bug  that  caust 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  8800,  aduch  is  be-  system  to  crash  occaskmaOy . . .  az 
ing  replaced  by  a  VAX  6420,  and  a  VAX  response  from  DEC  is  a  lot  slowei 
8650  system,  both  of  which  are  general-  you’dthink,”8aidLavefxler.whois« 
purpose  Glared  systems. 

The  department  houses  an 
IBM  3090  system  running 
MVS  for  administrative 
tasks  and  CMS  for  aca¬ 
demic  work.  There  is  also 
a  Cray  Research.  Inc.  X- 
MP-14  supercomputer 
running  Unicos.  Cray’s 
version  of  Unix,  which  is 
used  for  scientific  work, 
according  to  George  Mari¬ 
nos.  a  consultant  trim 
works  in  the  university  i 
computerroom.  I 

Lavender,  who  has  | 
been  working  at  Bericeley 
in  the  IS  and  technology  IS  A  Uch  center  survives  tight  timies 


department  for  more  than 
16  years,  wears  many  hats.  He  teaches, 
does  consulting,  writes  documentation 
for  users,  builds  system  implementations, 
installs  system  sc^ware  aM  is  in  charge 
of  upgrading  tbe  c^mrating  system,  which 
mo^y  uses  two  flavors  of  Unix  —  the 
univ^sity’s  Version  4.3  and  DK’s  Ultrix 
Verson  3.4,  be  said. 

"Problems  happen  aD  tbe  time,  but  it 
only  makes  me  nervous  when  we’re  try¬ 
ing  something  new."  Lavender  said,  "b^ 
cause  with  a  tight  budget,  the  pressure  is 
on  ...  We  no  kmger  have  tbe  luxury  of 
slowing  down  our  changes,  and  tbe  prob¬ 
lems  become  management  problems." 
From  the  manager's  point  of  view,  it  is 
harder  to  con>'ert  a  system  than  to  buy  a 
new  one  because  of  the  increased  num^ 
of  constraints  on  a  conversion,  such  as 
meeting  the  needs  and  desires  of  tbe  us¬ 
ers.  Lavender  said.  If  the  users  are  used 
to  a  specific  system,  it  is  also  harder  to  get 
them  to  learn  a  new  one.  because  al¬ 
though  users  want  improvement,  they 
are  not  as  adaptable  Co  change.  However. 
Lavender  said,  while  his  snaOer  budget 
makes  it  difficult  for  his  department  to 
keep  up  with  state-of-the-art  technology, 
the  job  can  —  and  will  ~  be  done. 


charge  of  tbe  converskm. 

While  any  conversion  is  no  gmsH  task. 
Lavender  it  is  not  the  equipment  part 

of  his  job  that  gives  him  the  most  <££ficul- 
ty.  The  hardest  part.  Lavender  said,  is  tbe 


rROBLEMS  happen 
all  the  time,  but  it  only 
makes  me  nervous 
when  we’re  trying  something 
new.” 

GEORGE  LAVENDER 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 


user  documentation  and  questions  from 
students  and  teachers. 

"Tbe  knowledge  of  our  computer  us¬ 
ers  varies  tremendously,  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  acoHnmodate  everyone  some¬ 
times,"  Lavender  said.  "Thm  are  some 
users  who  barely  know  bow  to  turn  on  a 
computer,  and  then  there  are  some  who 
are  very  knowledgeable.” 


OfficeVision/MVS 


TBS  Software's  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM's  OfficeVision/MVS  and  DISOSS  offerings. 

ParsoMi  ServtoM  OeeumanI  Storag*  ftopoilK  (COSR)  and  DI808S  Oocumant 

Storaga  Raportar  (ODSR)  provide  information  about  every  document  filed  in  the 
OfficeVisiorvWS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/CI(^)  document  pool  and  the 
OISOSS  Nbrary 

Personal  Services  Library  Administratiori  System  (CLASY**)  controls 
(DfftceVisiorWVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/CICS)  document  poof  growth  by 
migrating  inactive  documents  to  an  archive 

DtSOSS  OnSne  HUP  Management  (HUPOATE)  defines  OfficeVision  users  in  the 
OISOSS  Host  User  Profile  (HUP)  data  set 

DISOSS  Onine  Roulbig  IbUe  Manegameot  (RUPOATE)  defines  OfficeVision 
network  nodes  in  the  OISOSS  Routing  data  set 

nn  Free  30-day  Thai  S  (416)  940-9373 

UU  TBSSoflwiielnc,200.ckonndCrMC«nt, 

Mafkham,  Ontario,  Cmadi  L3R  8T9 

"  EMiandng  Your  Office  VWton’*  - 

MeWl  be  MM*  ae  CUSv  tf  Meeti  a  TB  StfMn  Sl  W  ft  t  niHnl  Mam  e  MeeM  Aaeei  Mmi  cat 


PROCBSS  MAM.  UPTO  nVKZ  AS 
mST,  AND  cur  VOUR  COSTS. 


Our  seff-maihng  system  delivers  Ip  ID  >6.000  leadym-maH 
dooAnents  per  heu;  ip  to  twice  as  Ite  as  other  ^sterns.  Fasttr 
processing  means  reduced  labor  costs 
And  the  sooner  )oi#maAngs  get 
out.  the  sooner  the  regxxise 
No  comparable  system 
isascost-emciend 
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GDmputer  networidng 
thatfe  simpler  than  ever. 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  pealdoad  conditions. 

Want  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 

about  OS/2.  Contact  H|||||H 
IBM  Authorized 


LAN  Server,  its  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  do  more,  like  access 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  all,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s 
Micro  Channer  and  its  interrupt¬ 
handling  capability,  you  can  run 
several  communications  sessions  at 


Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of 
trying  to  achieve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  W  ith  OS/2  and  OS/2 


your 
Dealer  or 
marketing 

representa-  i 

five.  For  a  dealer  near 
you,  call  1  800  IBM-2 
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HARD  BITS 

Stratus  makes  perceptive  deal 


Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  and  ffercep- 
don  Technology  Cocp.  in  Canton. 
Mass.,  will  be  mariceting  a  voice  process¬ 
ing  system  from  l^ceptioc  on  Stratus' 
XA2000  fauit-tcderant  computers.  Tele- 
conununicatkms  supfdiers  and  corporate 
network  users  will  be  the  main  target  ot 
the  alliance,  the  firms  said.  I^rception's 
voice  processing  appbcations  indu^  tele¬ 
marketing.  talking  telephone  directones, 
phone  banking,  order  processtog  and  800 
services. 

BeU  AtUndc  Knowledge  Systema, 
Inc.  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va..  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  have  agreed  to  devel¬ 
op  compatible  apfriication  software,  with 
DEC  promoting  BeO's  Laser  software  for 
its  {M’oprietary  VMS  and  Unix-based  Ul- 
trix  platforms.  Laser  is  a  C  language- 
based  expert  system  development  envi¬ 


ronment  used  in  applicadoos  such  as 
aedit  verificatioo,  desk  programs 
and  concurrent  engineering. 

DEC  and  Saochea  Con^uter  Am/y 
datea,  Inc.  wiD  jointly  market  and  sell 
Sanchez's  Profile/Comroercal  Lending 
System  to  the  bonking  industry.  Pro- 
fte/CLS  can  be  built  into  a  coounerdaJ 
bank's  network  and  integrated  with  other 
DEC  and  third-party  apphcatioos,  compa¬ 
ny  officials  said.  The  product  offers  banks 
tlte  ability  to  mamrfacture,  price  and  de¬ 
liver  a  new  commercial  protfcict  or  service 
tailored  to  indivkkial  customers. 

DEC  and  Objectivity,  hic.  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  joint  development  and  market¬ 
ing  partneiship  for  Objectivity/ro,  an  ob- 
ject-orieflted  database  management 
qrstem.  Objectivity/DB  is  a  complemen- 


DOS,  OS,  or  CIOS  Frustration? 

BIM  gets  it 
out  of  your 


M  BM  prsHfNi  a  line  o(  proven  piograma 

iwatntee  yow  eiWeni'e  cecetiMee. 

0  time,  labor  and  aipanae.  Tneae  piei 


saving  you 


produda  ha^  gal  the  moat  out  of  your  ayotam 


MI-VIO  -  OOSfVSE  Virtud  Om  Ortwa.  Movoa  9m  Siardard  Label  Araa 
dfrocdy  Mo  memory  and  alow  for  other  ha^ly  uaad 
norMarmanare  Haa  to  be  mowed  imo  mamoiy  aa  oat. 

->  AatatuitetSf  compraaaaa  iiUciit  VSAM  Mae 
tranaparani  to  mpictofana  and  and  uaars  under  DOS. 


n  adbor  avattmia  lor 


ai  CRT  undw  DOS  or  OS  VTAM. 

Ml  PMT/DOS  —  The  mo«  pormrtul,  flextola  A 
OOSfVSE. 

MIPrrMVl  —  AN  of  the  faaiuraa  of  ou^ 
and  doaa  rm  raquM  lha  ouartiaad  of  T9 
dMoty  from  VTAM  or  from  CICS  or  oPiar  torminal  a 

HMPOOL—  Mnto  ouM  in  POWEfWSE  apooinQ  queue  on  local  or 

s  SfTO  torinlriM  prMora.  (Racalwod  KP  MMon  Dolar  Asiaid  19S2). 


Mirpopular  DOS  adbor 
f  T90.  Can  be  aooaaaad 


-  tebortal  laaar  prtntor  aueport  tor  BIMSPOOL 

-  On-Una  to  Belch  PrM  Spooli^  Prtnto  dale  paaaad  fro 
CICS  appNcaUon  programalnto  ttw  POW^A  muoNrto  queue. 

■MtPUT  —Maybe  uaad  aaparatoly  or  wfrh  BIbfePOOl  to 

print  parts  of  an  axWing  job  to  torminM  priniars  at  aaparata  wtm. 
Ml  POQ  ~  POWgl  Dynamic  OuauinQ  partormenca  artoanoamant 
ninSnBtoa  BSSS  of  tba  VO  to  tmm^  uaad  POWER  queue. 

-  - -  •  •  tDOSPOWER 


apoolad  )ob  anfriaa  to  praaat  Manrata. 

BBb-OOM  ~  OompraharMiva  problam  anafytoe  and  dMtey  of 
oparalfonto  CICS  sytoam.  QCHSTIUK  it  «>  opbonto  Mtoortcto 


raporltnq  latouro  to  be  uaad  otto  BNllOOB  to  ganarato  raporta 
ralMing  to  ayatom  uaaoa.  DOS  and  OS. 

-MIFF  ~  SMcmtat  Incfoaaii  the  paftofnwnca  of  VSAM 
ur^  DOS  by  dynamicaNy  iiwr^ing  VSAM  bubars. 


Cratoa  lormanad  dooumarm  from  froatoitn  inpuL  DOS  and  08. 

BlMgWy  —  ^*'***f*  byman  muMpia  CICS 

partiUona  wttooul  meoiai  hartowara  or  addWonai  pons. 

HMMFRB  —  CICS  S270  data  compmaaton  ayatom.  neducea  raaponaa  tima 
for  ramoto  tarminali  aigniflcanlfy.  DOS  and  OS. 

MMIIAF  —  CICS  BMS  on4na  mm  gsnartoton 
and  maMananoa.  DOS  and  OS. 

MMCHO  —  Copiaa  one  CRTs  output  to  another  or 

printer  lor  problam  datormtngiion  and  damonatration.  DOS  and  OS. 

BM9S270  ~  Comprohanaiva  CRT  aeraan  Mags  print  iacility. 

Coof  to  tarmlnai  prMara  or  spool  queue  tor  systom  prinisr.  008  and  OS. 

BMS^  —  OrvOna  diaplay  of  ttirary  dMctortoe  and  antriae.  VSAM  Catalog 
anbiae.  dtok  VTOC's.  ale. 

BNICNSOL^  MuWplainamoto  System  Conaola  (uncNon  tor- 
CICS.  Diaptiiy*only  or  fuN  inpuVdi^May  vatsiona  avaNabta. 

BMMONTR  —  OOSA^  Sytiam  Status.  Pariormarwa  MaaauramanL  and 
POWER  Quaua  dUplay. 

BHMUnfT  —  Orvina  Job  Edit  and  Subrrtotoon  faeWry. 

BIM  programs  are  cost  alWciam.  tome  laaa  than  $880.  average  $2500.  You  can  save 
even  more  with  our  group  paeic^  oflarirHys.  Products  are  avaNable  on  parmenent, 
annual,  or  montoly  llcan^.  and  ahippad  on  a  SObay  free  trial  basii.  Product 
documanttokm  is  aweHabla  on  requato. 

BIM  alao  parforma  syatams  programming  conaulbng.  with  consuBantt  baaed  in 
ibnnaapole  and  Waahingion.  O.C.  Computor  lime  aarvicaa  are  also  avsilabis  on  our 
4361-5  sytoam.  oivaiia  or  remoto. 

I - ^  n~~2  ®  ‘  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  012'^33-28t6 

'S  J  L  K/1  STM  Unoofri  Drive  Fax  (612)  933-7764 

I  J  r  I  M  U  MmaMObs.  MN  56436  c-  — *— 


tary  eokitioo  to  VAX  RTO/VMS.  DEC’S 
rdstiooil  DBMS.  Objectivity/DB  nms  on 
multiple  hirdware  pMorms  and  supports 
softem  devdopoient  across  a  variety  of 
envirocunenU. 

Tandem  Computera.  lae,  bas  an¬ 
nounced  that  Cellular  Technical  Scr- 
vioea  Co.  in  Seattle  has  joined  the  fault- 
toienmt  vendor's  allianoe  program,  adiich 
encourages  developmeat  of  applicatioo 
software  fixr  Tandra  systems.  Cellular 
Technical  Services,  a  joint  venture  of  Na- 
tioowide  CeOuhr  Soinces  and  Nynex 
Mobile  Commiaiicatioftt  Co.,  develops 
real-tmie  billing  systems  for  providers  of 


The  86op«oCowaortiumL<d.basadd- 
ed  Encore  Computer  Corp.  in  Foct 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  to  its  orgmiaatioo  of 
systems  and  software  suppliers,  aB  of 
a^ich  support  Motorola,  Inc.'8  88000 
reduced  inatructioo  set  computing  archi- 
tectine.  Encore  brings  its  own  industiy- 

toandwTri  frftwxrp  appliraHnn*  to  thf  eon- 

sortium  throu^  Hs  recently  annoimced 
Encore  '90  fsmdy,  a  hoe  of  tugh-perfor- 
mance,  real-tiaie  Untx-bseed  systems. 
Encore  xaiH  they  mtnful  to  eo- 

courage  adtfitional  integratioo  of  88open 
and  0^  Software  Foundatkn  activitie&. 


Pump  up  the 
velocity 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

focus  is  on  iqieedmg  up  its  mamstream 
products,"  s^  Mark  IBM  ^sterns 
program  director  M  Gartner  Grotg),  Inc. 
in  Stanoford,  Conn,  "They're  trying  to 
speed  up  CICS  and  tOMfor  the 

MVS/ESAoperatiogsystem."  _ 

StiD.  the  itauocfaest  supporters  of  TPF 
prise  iu  speed  and  uqieaty  to  support 
tbousaodB  of  end  users.  Aid^  them  are 
Citibank  NA.  Mau^Kturera  Hanover 
Trust  Cocp..  Visa  Intemabooal,  Ameri- 

canAiriines  and  United  Akines.  _ 

However,  in  many  caaes  these  TFF- 
based  systema  are  nnoiBg  aknigiadp 
standard  MVS  systems,  iners  aakL 'TPF 
it  designed  to  hantfle  foifly  smyfo  trafto* 
actions,  compared  with  ICVS  ^  IMS," 
said  Frank  Aatr,  manager  of  iolrastruc- 
tnre  systems  devdopment  at  United  Ak- 
lines'  subaadiaiy  Covia  Cocp^  "Using  TFT 
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The  mark  of  Sterling  Software  is  the  mark  of  quality  in  systems 
software.  That  quality  shows  in  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of 
our  products.  Products  which  have  been  industry  standards 
year  after  year,  with  more  than  32,000  installations  worldwide. 

All  our  products  are  supported  by  the  resources  necessary  to 
ensure  that  your  investment  remains  as  bright  as  Sterling.  And 
we’re  committed  to  providing  the  quality  software  tools  and 
support  you  need  now.  And  In  the  future. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


STERLIIME 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 

System  Sattweie  Graup  Headquariefs.  ?1050  Vbnowen  Sued  Canoga  Rad  CA  313M.  Rtne  18181 716-1616 

Answe  System  0MS«n  (818)716-1616  DytatavDwe^  IniEnBDonal  Omsnn  1818)716-1616 

SaftwreUteOmsan  (7141889-2663  System  Sc#tmRltAarldng()Msnn  (916I63S-S635 
ZarOe  System  Omsnn  1613)  777-1397 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


ProcDSSors 

Radstooe  Tedaology  has  w*rnAirpd  a 
Motorob,  Inc.  6804(M)aaed  VME  pro¬ 
cessor  board  that  provides  ooltiple  local 
and  externa)  bases  as  «e0  as  mi- 

cioprocesaorsanddaaHCTtedineiDories. 

The  6d~41  8in8le>board  conquter  is 
equipped  with  up  to  16M  bytes  ^  multi' 
p«t^  dynamic  random-access  memory 
with  cacfae-bunt-fiD  support  cnqded  to 
an  oQ-board  dO-MHz  processor. 

Pricing  starts  at  $6,995. 

Radatooe  Technology 
20  Craig  Road 
MoAvale,NJ.  07645 
(800)368-2738 


said.  PrioDg  ranges  from  $80,000  to 
$190,000,  dependmg  OP  coo6guratiop. 


f*8  Vocom  40 
storu  uptoSSOkoursi^speick 

Perceptioo  Techncdogy  C^.  has  an¬ 
nounce  the  Vocom  40,  a  midrange  voice 
processing  system  that  uses  Versaoo  3.2 
of  Interactive  ^rstems  Ccct.’s  mdu^ry- 
standard  Unix  operating  system  as  t^ 
platfcrm  for  its  apidkation  processor. 

The  product  includes  raultiide-bost 
connectivity;  on-line  application  change, 
system  management  and  voice  messaging 
capabilities;  and  call  progress  and  oat-di- 
ahng  features.  It  can  configured  to  han¬ 
dle  from  24  to  96  lines  and  can  store  from 
15  to  350  hours  of  speech,  the  vendor 


40  Shunwot  Phrfc 
CatgomllMn.  03021 
(617)821-0320 


Datastorage 

Emulex  Corp.  has  announced  a  small  com¬ 
puter  ^rstems  oterbce  (SCSD  subsys¬ 
tem  debgned  for  Digital  Equqimeiit  Co^ 
MicroPDP-11,  hficrovsx  0  a^  Microvax 
3300, 3900 and  5400 systems. 

The  Kmulex  SCS  Sufa^stem  kit  io- 
chides  an  Emulex  SCSI  host  adapter,  ooe 
or  two  embedded  SCSI  5^^  Wnches- 
ter  (fisk  drives,  mounting  hardware  and 

Piidng  bepDS  at  $6,125  for  a  kit.  with 
ooe  76(A4-t^e  drive. 

P.O.Box  6725 
3545  Barter  Blvd. 

Coma  Mesa.  CaUf.  92626 
(714)662-5600 

l/Odevkas 

Bottomfine  Tedmcdopes,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  equipped  with  a  software 
package  that  enables  a  set  of  personalized 
starter  checks  to  be  printed  for  custom¬ 
ers  opening  new  bank  accoimta. 

The  BT  5015  Laser  Check  Printer  al¬ 
lows  banks  to  immediately  print  checks 
with  a  customer's  name,  address  and 
(diaae  number  instead  of  requiring  a  stan¬ 
dard  twD-week  waiting  period. 

The  printer  can  be  attached  to  IBM 
F^rsooal  Computers,  minicomputers  and 
mainfiames.  h  is  avadalde  for  $1 1,615. 
Bottomlme  Techaologks 
Ose  Court  St. 

Exeter,  N.H.  03833 
(603)778*1924 

JRL  ^fstems,  Inc.  has  introduced  a  laser 
output  device  that  allows  Ethernet  at- 
taciunents  and  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocd  file  tranter 
protocol  conmninicatians  in  a  nonhomo- 
geneous,  multiple-workstation  emdroo- 
ment. 

The  340SS  Hi^Res  Laser  Engineer- 


ii«  Grqdacs  System  is  avadaUe  n  300 
and  400  6cAfm.  verteos  that  create  A- 
and  B-soe  ebawmgs  and  documents  from 
computer-aided  deaign  systems  and 
workstationa  under  any  of  one  input  for- 

Prkmg  h  $22,995  for  the  300  dot/m. 
verten  and  ^,995  for  the  400  dotjfaL 
model. 

JRLSyateaa 

6101 W.  Courtyard  Drive 

Auatso,  Tena 78730 

(512)345-7122 

Spectzagraphics  Corp.  has  warndured  a 
tcnninal  that  provides  snnuhaneoai 
multisession  sccess  in  IBM  3270  and 
5080 mainframe  environmeots. 

The  Lanaet  2100  enables  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  tip  to  two  3270  and  5080  appbea- 
tioos  at  once  with  a  pamt-aad<hck-6trie 
graphical  user  inter^  window  manag¬ 
er. 

It  connects  with  Ethernet  local-area 
netwockswithlVanimasiaoCoatrolPrD' 
tocoWoteroet  Protocol  to  enable  users  to 
access  multiple  computers  and  apphea- 
tiom  m  a  efistributed  LAN  enviraiUDent 

The  basic  price  is  $12,700. 


able  users  to  perform  nnnfontart  liaer 
c^itiaDg.  generate  3D  surface  Bforma- 
tioD  and  then  organbe  the  data  for  com- 
puter-mt^rated  mamdactnring  design 


Priemg  ranges  hom  $65,000  to  $1 
niM^  depenefing  on  type  of  model  and 
ooofiguratiaiL 
Laser  Demgn 
9401  JanmaAve.  South 
jMinneapolia,  Mhm.  55431 
(612)884-9648 


9707WaplcaSt. 

San  Diego,  CaHf.  92121 
(619)4500611 

Interface  Systems,  Inc.  has  added  two 
products  to  its  IS!  8262-D  series  of  hi^ 
speed  band  printers  deagned  for  coaxial 
attachment  to  IBM  mainfraines. 

The  ISl  8262-D13  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  sobd-fonned,  letter-quality  output  at 
maxinunn  speeds  of  350  hn^nn,  while 
the  ISI 8262-D03  can  print  up  to  700  ine/ 
mm.  the  vendor  said.  Both  are  available 
with  48-,  64- and  96-character  bands. 

Pricing  for  the  ISI  8262-D13  begins  at 
$8350;  the  ISI  8262-003  starts  at 
$10300. 

lat^aoe  Systems 
5855  Interface  Drive 
Ann  After,  Mach.  48103 
(313)769-5900 

l.aiwT  Design.  Inc.  has  introduced  a  hoe  of 
three-dimensional  laser  di^tizing  sys¬ 
tems  designed  for  use  in  computer-aided 
design  and  manufocturing  apptotkms. 

Models  1000,  2000  and  4000  of  the 
Surveyor  3D  La^  Digitizing  System  en- 


yChQboard  supports  2S6eahn 

Peritek  Corp.  has  aonounnd  a  32-bit 
CPU-based  8-bit  color  graphics  di^y 
controfler  that  is  cooipatfole  with  Digital 
Equipmem  Carp.*8  complete  line  of  Q- 
bu»-baaed  compmers. 

The  VCF-Q  quadheight  board  in- 
chides  a  24-fait  cote  palette  that  supports 
256  active  colors.  Its  dfoplay  memory  can 
be  expanded  to  2,048  by  1,024  adihess- 
aUe  pixds  to  produce  a  1 3^  by  1 ,024- 
pixel  actual  di^y  or  two  pages  ^  1 .024- 
by  1.024-pael  images  for  d(xd>le-buff- 
e^  di^ya,  the  vendor  said. 

Pridttg  begins  at  $2300,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  system  with  a  194n.  monitor,  ca¬ 
bles.  keyboard  and  software  cosu 
$5395. 

Peritek 

5550  Redwood  Rond 
Oakland.  Calif.  94619 
(415)531-6500 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has  introduced 
the  VTl^  Windowing  Terminal,  a  de¬ 
vice  that  enaUes  users  to  view  and  run 
ooe  or  more  applications  simuhaneously. 

The  product  is  equipp^  with  a  15-  or 
19-m.  monitor  that  provides  1,024-  by 
864-pixel  and  1,280- by  1 ,024-pixe)  reso- 
ContiMusdonpage40 
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Jf^uhiii^PCsy^?^Jbrsta1enit'sgiik)bec(infxi^  ‘‘i^etuai^PCsisami^imi.  I’d  lik  to  see  IKs  designed  to  do  itetworkir^w^^ 

idnadji-  soyw(mkdteafifp^JimMokiKp(pdmioaneu'oneandiuiBwork  confi^ptUion  work,  aruistid  connect  with  ad  tkneOooih  I've  ak^ 


DTaRHI 


VitgipkiiyifdiMa  i»<hAi^Blopitimielmds^<ieciaonmlimmttJbm 
^•<miiee:neperfidKuaUhemideal(ienlt>(imfi>^!rmatimsyslmi 


Bvry'lim  I  hmmiundt’end)r(iimgelbe  opening  sysim  or  mte^ice. !  want  to  be 
able  to  (ivpbxiKeest  mi' b(B  on  ri^  amines' de^  and  Imou’bxirsq^uae  will  rm" 


Men  camerareveals  the  se 

Not  long  ago,  we  invited  huiKiredsrf  IS  TheywantedasystemwithtiiepowerandflexiMitytorun 

about  their  wildest  desires  in  a  personal  computer  thousandsofbusinessprogranisandalmostanykindofop- 

TTieytalM^listened.\Ife  videotaped,  ^dwhm  we  eratingsysteni' MS-DOS,  Macintodi  and  UNIT  life  Nto 

got  thoK  tapes  back  to  Silk»n\yey  popped  them  in  the  V®  Th^wantedagr^caluserinterfecewithnocompro- 

and  started  watching,  it  confirmed  wto  we  knew  all  aloi^  niise  in  perfixmaiKe.  Like  Macintosh. 

Th^  wanted  a  person^  computer  system  that  was  com-  And  they  wanted  all  their  stAware  to  have  a  single  way 

padble  enoi^  with  their  existii^  PCs  to  trade  files  on  floppy  ofwokir^  so  trainii^  and  support  costs  could  be  dn^c^ 
disks.  Like.  Macintosh*  lower  Like  Macintosh. 


wonii 


lofltamifaip  Ttei 


cret  desire  of 200  IS  managers. 


Tlieywantdas)towithsq)histi(2tdnetworldng(^  and  easily.  Like  Macintosh. 


bilities  built  in,  that  could  let  users  access  almost  any  host  or  file 
server  via  any  kind  of  network  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  of  personal 
computers.  Hiat  would  all  wwk  the  same  way  and  run  the 
same  scrfiware.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  powerful  develq)ment  tools  that  would 
let  their  existing  programming  staff  build  applications  quickly 


In  short,  they  wanted  everything  that  Macintosh  offers.  But 
tfiey  just  didnf  realize  they  c^d  have  it  today 
For  all  the  details,  see  an  authorized  Apple  reseller  today. 
Now  that  we  know  aff  rf  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you  fixmd 
out  about  all  of  ours.  ^ 


The  power  to  be  your  besT 


SYSTEMS&SOFTWARE 


user  site  Uceose  costs  $16,000. 
Admins 

Cambridge  Business  Center 
432  Columbia  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02141 
(617)494-5100 


Goal  Systems 
7965  N.  High  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43235 
(614)888-1775 


Continu€dfTompa0t37  der.  The  19-in.  model  costs  $3,395  and  is 

hAno,  respectively.  Exh  tnonitor  also  available  now. 
provides  100  dotAn.  rescdution  and  oper-  DEC 
atesata72-Hzrd^e^rate.  129ParkerSt. 

The  15-in  model  is  laiced  at  $2,695  Masmard,  Mass.  01754 
and  is  available  60  days  after  receipt  of  or-  (508)  635*8290 


Development  tools 

Admins,  Inc.  has  announced  .^dmins/V32  Eden  Systems  Corp.  has  announced  Ver- 
Version  4.0,  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  sion  2.1  of  Q/Auditor  Cobol,  a  tool  de- 
VAX/VMS  integrated  set  of  application  signed  to  measure  the  quality  of  Cobol 
The  product  includes  an  Automation  development  tools  that  includes  Admins  programs. 

Analyser,  a  feature  that  allows  users  of  Data  CKctionary.  The  product  includes  more  than  450 

OPS/MVS  to  examine  events  that  occur  The  dictionary  features  a  repository  measurements  that  enable  programmers 
in  a  data  center  and  perform  a  statistical  for  information  about  various  entities  and  to  avoid  errbri)rone  conditions  in  mainte* 
analysis  of  where  an  optimal  gain  can  be  relationships  that  compose  an  Admins-  nance  and  eliminate  code  reviews.  Other 
achieved.  based  information  system.  features  include  a  set  of  Metric  Analysis 

Pricing  ranges  from  $25,000  to  The  product  began  shipping  in  July  to  Reports;  Audit,  Diagnostic  and  Diagnos- 
$80,(X)0.  depending  on  CPU  size  and  current  customers  at  no  charge  as  part  of  tic  Summary  Reports  that  are  available  in 
number  of  options  selected.  a  software  maintenance  release.  A  four-  80- or  133-a^umn  formats;  and  a  percent 


Syctmh  software 


A  site  license  lor  IBM  MVS  main- 
hames  costs  $30,000;  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  version  sells  for  $950. 

Eden  Systems 
14950  Greyhound  Court 
Carmel,  Ind.  46032 
(317)848-9600 


Applications  packages 

Access  Tecluu^gy.  Inc.  has  introduced 
20/20  Gold,  a  software  package  that  bun¬ 
dles  its  20/20  spreadsheet  for  Digital 
Equipment  (knrp.  VAX/VMS  with  several 
20/20  add-in  connectivity  products. 

It  includes  a  20/20  database  connec¬ 
tion  to  two  VAX/VMS  database  manage¬ 
ment  packages;  a  20/20  word  processing 
connectkm  for  one  VAX/VMS  word  pro¬ 
cessing  package:  a  20/20  software  inter¬ 
face  for  DEC’S  AU-ln-l  c^fke  scrftware 
package;  and  20/20  Openhnk,  a  tool  that 
lets  users  and  indepaident  spread^eet 
application  developers  buDd  add-in  func¬ 
tions  to  20/20. 

Pricing  ranges  horn  $1,020  for  Vax- 
statkm  verskms  to  $22,100  for  VAX 
SOOOversionl 
Access  Technology 
Two  Natick  Executive  Park 
Natick,  Maaa.  01760 
(508)655-9191 


Whliin 

The  Edit  Session: 


Benefits 

•  Cuts  development  costs  by 
20%  or  more 

•  Tunes,  tests  and  times  SQL 
b^re  die  first  pre-compile 

•  Minimizes  programmer 
demuids  on  DBAs'  time 

•  Reduces  CPU  cost 

•  Requira  DO  special  education 

•  ftumotespfogrMamer 

.  amraaew.af«fficintSQL 


RMS  Associates  has  announced  a  ver^n 
of  Realworld  Corp.’s  Realworld  Account¬ 
ing  System  that  runs  in  native  mode  on 
any  IBM  Appbcatk»  Systeni/400. 

The  integrated  product  is  composed  ai 
12  modules  that  feature  uniform  scrden 
layouts,  keyboard  u$e  and  movement 
through  prt^rams.  The  package  enaUes 
users  to  maintain  recmtls  and  perform  ac¬ 
counting  and  cGcitrol  functions  icz  more 
than  1,000  conqianies,  the  vendor  saxL 

Sal^  Analysis.  Check  Recondalition 
and  Instanatirm  Kit  modules  are  priced 
from  $300  to  $500;  other  modules  cost 
$995  each. 

RMS  Associates 
250  Eddy  Dowling  Highway 
N.  Smithfield.  R.1. 02895 
(401)769-9404 


Northern  Research  and  Engineering 
Corp.  has  introduced  a  Unix-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  MAX-AB,  a  specialized  computer- 
aided  manufacturing  software  system  for 
creating  five-axis  machining  instructions 
for  producing  .turbomachinery  compo¬ 
nents  with  sculpted  blade  surtices. 

Max-AB  Verskm  1.3  can  run  on  Silicon 
Graphics  wcffkstations  and  other  work¬ 
stations  running  Unix  System  V,  Release 
3.2.  It  is  available  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  and  Mkrovax  systems  or 
Continued  on  page  42 
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SCHEDULE  THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL 


Some  |Ob  schedulers  cair  eclipse  your  entire  data  centi" 
You  wait  to  change  yoin  business  to  tit  a  scheriulei 
Operations  waits  for  system  resources  tied  up  by  a 
scheduler  Like  an  eclipse  you  can  t  do  much  but  wad 
until  the  darkness  ends 

At  Goal,  we  know  the  value  of  time  Yom  time  Thats 
why  JOBTRAC  lets  you  automate  |ob  scheduling  in  youi 
terms  -  like  "every  other  Friday,  except  holidays  With 
other  products,  scheduling  means  tweaking  complex 
calendars  Losing  time 

JOBTRAC  saves  resource  time  Other  schedulers  freeze 
resources  until  the  entire  |ob  'tompletes  -  JOBTRAC  has 
step-level  resource  management  And  JOBTRAC  uses  ISPF 
Edit  to  define  24  |obs  in  a  single  screen  Many  of  our 
customers  have  scheduled  hundreds  of  |Obs  -  before 
lunch  With  JOBTRAC  you're  on  your  way  to  fully 
automated  scheduling  -  in  a  single  day 

Saving  time  Saving  resources  With  Goal's  Automated 
Systems  Operations  products  -  JOBTRAC  OPS  MVS  SAR 
Express  Delivery  you  have  the  simplicity  to  get  started 
and  the  power  to  reach  your  ultimate  goals  To  schedule 
your  appointment  with  Goal,  cal!  1-800-829-9002, 


Goal  Systems 


SYSTEMS*  SOFTWARE 


Edword  runs  under  VMCMS,  TSO, 
CICS  and  Rosooe  operating  systems.  Li- 
cense  fees  range  from  $6,200  to 
$23,370,  depending  oo  CPU  sue. 

TraxSoftsrorks 
3840  UpUnder  Way 
Culver  City.  CaUf .  90230 
(213)649-3800 


applications 
\  Your 
^Desktop, 

One  Wccy. . .  1 WBI 

Or  Another.  %j3jZ 


Macro  4.  Inc.  has  rdeased  its  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Woctte  Online,  an  oo-fine  help  and 
teat  management  software  package. 

Versioo  1.7  intnNhices  Help  windows 
and  cut-and-paste  features,  both  of  wliidi 
enable  data  to  be  transferred  from  a  win¬ 
dow  into  the  Oelds  of  a  transactioo  screen. 
The  product  is  also  enhanc^  with  a  Utili¬ 
ty  that  incorporates  data  held  in  IBM 
CICS  files  into  displays. 

VSE  veraioos  8^  for  $^5  to  $560  per 
month.  M\^  versioos  cost  between  $525 
and  $760  per  month.  Pricing  is  based  on 
one- or  two-year  leases. 

Macro4 

P.O.Box  187 

Brookaide  Plain 

Mount  Freedom,  N  J.  97970 

(800)766-6224 


If  Im^ne  the  poN^er  of  dherse  IBM*  mainiranie  ^ 

appUcabofls  on  a  single  PC  or  workstation.  Imagine  ^ 
having  3270  and  3179G  tenninal  emulation  at  vour 
hngenips . . .  and  add  to  dtai  the  ccmvenieiwe  of  file 
tian^  capability.  You  can  stop  ima0ning . . .  it's  all 
avaflablenowinMitekOpcnConneaSv’stemsS" 

Q  Presentation  Services  (OOPS)  software, 
ft  Sow  you  can  achiev-e  the  power  and  functionalic>'  of  IBM 
fr  host  system  ap^ications.  quickly  and  easily,  without  the  need 
I  for  multiple  terminals  or  cumbersome  coax  connections 
f  OpenCofineciTS  software  products  provide  terminal  emulaoon 
fort8.M  3270  devi^  (models  2. 3. 4.  and  5).  3179C  Graphics. 

;  PC  File  Transfer  to  an  IBM  host.  International  Character  Set 

•  suppMt  and  an  Application  Program  Interim  (AF1V  And.  that's 
iust  the  banning. 

OpenConoea  FLEXIBILITY 

'The  new*  OpenConnea’PS  software  suite  provides  support  for 
TN3270  protocol,  muhqile  host  sessions.  M  color,  and  a  3287 
prints.  Powerftil  features  iiKlude  hot  ke>’  control  to  your  local  i 
'  operating  system,  continuous  screen  to  disk  copy,  custom  J 

keyboard  mapping,  and  an  on-Une  He^  facility.  M 


Hamilton  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced 
Verm  1.2  of  Infobus,  its  infonnatkn 
tool  (or  users  of  TSO  and  ISPP. 

The  software  package  provides  pro¬ 
grammers  with  a  mechanism  for  access¬ 
ing  aiKl  conumaiicating  daOy  infonnatioa. 
It  also  enables  programmers  to  access  tn- 
oraliatinftB  Standards  aod  data. 

An  introductory  Ikense  fee  costs 
$4,800  until  Oct  1. 

Hamilton  Syatems 
2783  KnoUiurille  Lane 
Vieniix,Va.  22180 
(703)560-3633 


Viasoft,  Inc.  has  introduced  \^a/Smart- 
edit,  a  tool  that  allows  users  of  IS^  Etfi- 
tor  to  automate  various  enhancement  and 

maintiwuifi*  tMltif 

The  product  uses  Viasoft's  Analytical 
Engme  to  extract  extensive  infonnation 
about  bow  Coboi  programs  operate  and 
store  data  in  Vtaaoft’s  Applicatioo  Kiunrt- 
ed^  Repository.  Users  can  then  use  this 
informatioo  to  inqirove  the  ISPF  basic 
command  set  aod  add  commands  tlmt  un¬ 
derstand  Cobol's  logic. 

Via/Smartedit  ia  compatfole  with  all 
verskns  of  Coboi  aod  requifes  ISPF  Edi¬ 
tor  Rdease  2.0  or  hi^ier.  It  is  priced  be¬ 
tween  $25,000  and  $39300.  depending 
ooCPUcla^ 

Viaaoft 

3033N.44tbSt. 

Phoenfac,  Aria.  85018 
(602)952-0050 


(214)  490-4090 


OpenConnect  Systems’ 

2033  Chennauli  Drive 
Carrollton.  Texas  75006 
FAX:  (214)  490-5052 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  2023 
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so  MANY  TOOLS. 

SO  FEW  SOLUTIONS. 

YOU  '.-e  seen  oi:  j  ,to:'',iii;ii^  O'  .1 .  i;  ■ 

,'Oii  o>‘''0  '■  O'"  O'o'i  Ooo'-  I '  o  . 

OtV'  aiitoilililio'! 


We  lieaid  ;nu  Goa' S.sio'i^ .  ", 

autonia'.'oo  ijiatfo'O!  OPS  MVS  0'.'.,  ■  ' 

tools  E.'eo  oe.'oiu;  v>'  ao|,'t'’  'O  ‘  ao  t '  '  ;  .0  , 

,  ou  —to  aiitooia'iij"  aor  ;o.i.'  o"'- 

We  le  [)ioiipeoii(;  tois  aoi):  i.a:  o  , 

'.'ersioo  2  WiV'  ts  R-'sO  '  'O  0  ■  , 

Rf.lCS  I  .  Ou  usp  01'  UP’  ai  i  ■ 

oo'ii,.— p.pu  i  'itaui  otP""Yi'  -p  , 

'  ,'r,"S  OPS  f.lVS  f'""  . 

'.Vaj;  laoo  a.ts  'Vp  OPS  fJ'.'S  .tOS'‘^>'L  —  .  .  _ 

Do  :  p  ■  I  .a!  uia(;:'0'  '-"'P  .■  p  ,a  ■  • 

.loa  Goa.  S.stPios  An  a,,- '  p:,a  ;  a-  '  :  '  (800)  829-9002 


Goal  Systems 


Reason  #4:  Reliability. 

HPqUality  means  Imt'Cttst 
(^ouTtership. 


Reason  #1;  Full  Line. 

286. 386SX.  386. 486. 

Desktop  and  desk-side  models. 


Reason  #2: 

Full  Compatibility. 

Fbr  hardware,  software  and  networking. 
Tb  meet  your  needs  today  and  tomotrow. 


Reason  #3:  Networking. 

PCs from  a  uorUi  leader  in  multivendor 
networking. 


Reason  #5: 

Service  &  Support. 

Extensive  dealer  network 
backed  byHP%  auard-uinning 
service  and  suppt>rt. 


A  free  HP  Lasedet 
is  the  last  reasoi 
tobuylffPCs. 


Reason  #6:  FVee  Printers. 
For  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
free  HP  La^rJet  III!  HI,  HID  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
full  details.  CaU  1-800-7524)900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


There  is  a  better  way 


e  1990  Hcwiett-Padtanl  Company  CPPC006  _ 

Olfcf  iood  with  pu»rha»  of  HP  Wctia  286. 386SX.  386  and  486- based  PCs.  As  *pw  as  two  PCs  qualify 
buyarfbrtavprwNrr  Puivtwr  of  vMtonmcnibir  not  RguiRd.AU  PCs  must  be  purchased  at  (he  same 
.  time  from  an  authoraed  H  P  dealer 
Offer  ends  December  31, 1900. 


WKSl  HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Douglas  Barney 

A  choice 
is  bom 

April  10, 1987 
is  a  day  111  al¬ 
ways  remem¬ 
ber  and  one  that 
many  at  Lotus 
have  consistent- 
ly  tried  to  for¬ 
get.  It  was  Lotus'  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  They  celebrated  with  a 
smooth  annual  shareholders' 
meeting,  a  party  with  the 
Pointer  Sisters  and  a  bevy  of  an- 
nouncennents. 

That  fotefu)  week,  Lotus 
promised  new  versions  of  1-2-3 
limning  on  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  mainframes  and  God  knows 
what  dse.  I  think  they  even 
hinted  at  versions  fm- nucro- 
waves  and  wristwatches.  And 
they  promised  a  database. 

We  haven't  really  seen  the 
database,  but  more  than  three 
years  later  we  are  seeing  Lo¬ 
tus'  1-2-3  running  on  all  kinds  (A 
weird,  noospreadsheet-orient- 
ed  machines.  The  biggest  of  the 
lot  is  the  IBM  370  series.  While 
1  -2-3  for  IBM  370s  has  yet  to  hit 
the  Softsel  Hot  List,  it  will  be 
<me  of  the  decade’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  products  ~  at  least  sym- 
bobolly. 

Products  like  1-2-3/M  signi¬ 
fy  a  shift  in  corporate  culture. 
Gcme  are  the  mantras  and  PC 
bigotry  that  characterized  the 
early  ^ys.  In  are  white  shirts, 
cuff  links  and  hixuiy  cars.  Also  in 
are  former  IBM  executives 

Continued  on  page  S3 


Mac  IIFX:  Not  yet  to  be  feared 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAir 

CUPERTINO.  OM.  —  Six 
nmnths  after  its  release, 
Computer.  !nc.'s  high-end  Mk:- 
into^  HFX  is  still  stnig^ing  to 
become  a  serious  contender  in 
the  workstation  world,  but  it  has 
found  an  enthusiastic  cheering 
section  among  power-hun^ 
Apple  users  locdong  to  upgrade. 

The  rollout  of  the  40-MHz 
Motorola,  Inc.  68030-powered 
IIFX  last  March  was  Apple’s 
clearest  message  to  date  that  it 
wanted  to  play  hardball  with  the 
big  boys  of  the  workstation  com¬ 
munity.  Yet  that  effmt  appears 
to  be  less  than  an  overwhelming 
success,  Apple  insiders  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  because  even  Apple 
underestimated  the  ferocity  of 
the  workstation  market. 

Product  manager  Prank  Ca¬ 
sanova  said  that  while  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  IIFX  series  can  compete 
with  machines  such  as  Sun  Mi- 
crosytems,  Inc.’8  Sparcstation  1 , 


it  has  trouble  ke^xng  up  with 
IBM’s  RISC  Systeni/6000  and 
Digital  Eguipinent  Corp-'s  Dec- 
station  5000.  "The  performance 
of  the  FX  is  nothing  to  apologiae 
for,  but  (the  RS/6000  and  Dec- 
station  5000]  are  real  scream¬ 
ers,”  Casanova  said. 

Workstation  vendors  such  as 
Sun  and  Hewlett-^ckard  Co. 
have  kept  up  a  steady  schedule  of 
price  cuts  and  peribnnann  eth 
hancements  that  have  crimped 
Apfde's  efforts  to  move  eaisOy 
into  the  burgeoning  market  Ca¬ 
sanova  daimed  that  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  IIFX  has  bad  some  success 
in  the  workstation  workL 

Some  users  suggested  that 
^)ple  would  have  trouble  secur¬ 
ing  a  toehold  in  the  workstation 
market  untd  it  can  gain  a  higher 
profile  in  en^neering  schools. 
"You  tend  to  put  people  with 
something  they  know,  and  ri^t 
now  that  usually  means  a  DOS- 
based  PC  or  a  Sm  workstation,” 
said  Rick  ChrisfianBen,  vbo 
works  with  the  Macintosh  UFX 


as  manager  of  automation  sup¬ 
port  at  ManviDe  Corp. 

Analysts  said  the  Madntoeh 


Dok^  in  years,”  said  ^ 
f^jyner,  an  analyst  at  DiDaa- 
baaed  ^^Iham  K.  Woodrudf  &  Co. 
'They’re  stffl  perceived  as  a 
maker  of  PCs,  and  that’s  going  to 
betoui^tosfaake.” 

I  Casanova  Slid  that  so  fir,  Uie 
primarycustomerBoftbeMadn- 
toah  uni  have  been  ^iple  uaers 
htffigry  for  more  spe^  Apple 

Steady  0Bin 

Apple  ka$  domed  motor 
ktrptrmonee  impropments  mik  its 
Imttmki^hendiotndaetipm 


nFX  series  faces  the  percep^ 
that  Apple  is  no  longer  a  leading- 
edge  fim.  *‘Apiplc  hasn’t  come 
out  with  a  groimd-breaking  tech- 


PS/1  into  successful  national  rollout 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

With  its  two-month,  three-dty 
trial  run  a  reported  success, 
IBM’s  I^rsooal  System/1  home 
computer  went  natkmal  recent¬ 
ly.  Unveiled  in  June,  the  PS/1  has 
performed  at  or  above  market¬ 
ing  expectations  in  DaBas/Fort 
Worth,  Chicago  3Dd  Minneapo¬ 
lis/St.  Paul.  IBM  claimed. 

To  accompany  the  national 
rollout,  I^f  also  introduced  a 


dot  matrix  printer  reportedly  de¬ 
signed  with  the  same  eaae-cf-use 
features  that  went  into  the  PS/1 . 

Sales  in  the  three  test  regions 
were  in  the  thousands,  market¬ 
ing  manager  Slop  Gladfdter 
said.  The  PS/1  was  also  made 
available  in  Canada  and  Europe. 

ffiM-conducted  surveys  re¬ 
vealed  that  three  out  of  four  buy¬ 
ers  were  first-time  home  com¬ 
puter  users,  while  60%  to  70% 
used  personal  computers  in  the 
office  or  at  school  The  most 


common  reason  for  purchasing  a 
PS/1  was  for  home  business  use 
or  work  brought  home  from  the 
office.  SM  said  80%  of  custom¬ 
ers  are  paying  $2,000  to  buy  the 
hi^heod  model  configured  with 
a  hard  drive  and  color  inocntor. 

Hie  $449  PS/1  Printer  is  a 
24-wire,  letter-quality  machine 
that  comes  packaged  with  cable, 
paper  and  configuration  disks.  It 
comes  under  the  umbrella  of  tbe 
same  supped  system  covering 
the  PS/1. 


has  also  targeted  tbe  Madmosh 
QFX  at  power  users  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  «™png,  I^imubtinn,  financial 
and  animatioo  markets. 

Analysts  said  the  Maantosh 
IIFX  does  prove  that  ^iple  can 
provide  a  competitive  product  on 
the  high  eod.  "It  was  never  m- 
tended  to  be  a  hi^volume  pr^ 
Qct,  but  where  it’s  installed,  it's 
been  been  received  tremendous¬ 
ly,”  said  Tim  Bajarin,  an  analyst 
at  Creative  Strategies  Reseat 
Interaatkmal  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

Casanova  added  that  the  se¬ 
ries  has  also  served  as  a  proving 
ground  for  technologies  that  wiD 
filter  down  the  Madntoeh  prod¬ 
uct  Ime.  Tbe  Madotosh  IIFX 
was  tbe  first  Madntosb  to  in- 
chide  a  built-in  cache  and  dedi¬ 
cated  I/O  processors,  he  said. 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 


^etroH,MI 
Atlanta,  GA 
Honolulu,  HI 
Vancouver,  Cartada 
Wa^in^bn,  ^ 
Bfriningham,  AL 
Omaha,  HE 
■^ttle,WA 


There  is  no  charge  for  atiending  a  Micro  Focus  Developer 
Seminar.  For  more  information  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856-4161. 


✓  Sec  the  positive  impact  the  programmer  woricstaiton  can  have  on  proframmer 
produciivil>. 

✓  See  an  in  depth  icchnicai  demonuniiHm  of  the  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench 
faciliiies. 

✓  Waich  CICS  and  IMS  code  omoaded  from  the  host,  running  under  the  miegraied 
Workbench  testing  cnvtnjomcnt. 

✓  EvrIuiUc  the  worksiaiion's  pMential  in  youroiyanizaiion. 

✓  team  about  latest  product  deveiopineMs  artd  future  trends- 
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Perhaps  its  best  fea 


386/33E.  Because  it  gives  you  the  performance,  capacity  and  expand¬ 
ability  these  environments  demand. 

It  comes  with  4MB  or  SMB  of  RAM,  a  64KB  SRAM  cache,  and  room 
for  three  full-height  and  three  half-height  storage  devices.  Its  32-bit 

EISA  architecture  accepts  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  cards  among  eight 

QC 

C«MpuMr«  Cammuncahen* 

I  '• 


ture  is  its  future. 


expansion  slots.  And  its  NEC  Host  Adaptor  supports  up  to  seven  SCSI 
devices,  for  increased  flexibility  with  no  sacrifice  in  performance. 


In  short,  with  support  for  thousands  of  applications,  you’ll  have  the 
power  to  niake  your  system  grow  and  change  as  your  needs  do.  Best 
of  all,  you’ll  have  a  system  that  offers  something  no  one  else  can  offer 
at  any  price:  NEC.  Which  may  be  the  most  attractive  feature  of  all. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


SEC 
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All’s  quiet  on  the  Midwest  floor 

Thanks  to  computerization,  the  MSB  has  increased  volumebutnot  noise 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

_ CWSTAff 

It’s  9:30  a.m.,  the  thick  of  trad¬ 
ing  time,  but  n(^  is  scarce  on 
the  floor  of  the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
quiet,  although  the  exchange  is 
Che  second-largest  in  the  nation 
and  fifth  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  quiet,  heavy  trad¬ 
ing  is  occurring.  Thanks  to  the 
highly  automated  trading  envi- 
rooment  the  MSE  installed  in 
IMS  when  it  moved  into  new 
quarters  behind  the  LaSalle 
Street  Canyon,  traders  push 
keys  far  more  often  than  they  ex¬ 
ercise  vocal  cords. 

The  exchange  did  this  in  part 
to  meet  Securities  and  Exchwge 
Commisskm  (SEC)  require¬ 
ments  stemming  fiom  the  com¬ 
mission's  1 973  creation  of  its  In- 
termarket  Trading  System.  It 
also  did  so  for  buaness  reasons. 
Mary  Jo  Moccia.  now  senior 
vice-president  at  the  MSE,  set 
up  the  system  in  1975.  Moccia 
the  exchange  computerized 
because  “the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  was  there/'  and 
increased  volume  could  well 
have  overwhelmed  the  exchange 
with  paper. 

Sirxx  that  time,  the  MSE  has 
passed  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  has  become  the  sec¬ 


ond  largest  stock  exchange  in 
the  country. 

Today,  the  exchange  is  “in 
essence,  completely  automat¬ 
ed,"  said  Ron  Dale,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  business  developing  at 
the  MSE.  This  does  not  mean 
that  trades  are  only  made  by 
computer,  the  way  they  are  done 
at  the  C)indnnati  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Cincinnati,  the  nation's 
smallest  exchange,  is  also  the 
only  one  that  is  completely  com¬ 
puterized.  The  handful  of  other 
regional  exchanges  are  also 
heavily  automated,  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  their  trad^ 
automatically,  according  to  Aldin 
Adkins  at  the  SEC. 

Typical  of  all  these  exchanges 
are  electronic  order  routing  and 
automatic  execution  of  smaller 
size  orders.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  does  not  allow 
automatic  execution,  but  it  does 
have  an  electronic  limit  order 
bod(  —  something  most  region- 
alsdonot  use. 

Dale  estimated  that  20%  of 
the  trades  executed  on  the  ex¬ 
change  are  still  done  the  old- 
fo^uoned  way,  where  a  broker 
takes  the  or^r  over  the  tele- 
(^ne,  writes  it  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  then  negotiates  a  tr^ 
price.  Most  of  these  are  blocks  of 
1 ,000  or  more  shares. 

Otherwise,  the  trade  comes 
in,  either  via  telephone  or 
through  the  computer,  and  is 


automatically  matched  with  a 
buy  or  sell  order.  Spedabsts 
monitor  trades  via  a  wcutstation 
screen  and  can  intervene  in  any 
trade  with  the  push  ofa  button. 


while  the  other  serves  as  a  hot 
backup  and  development  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  workstations  would  re¬ 
place  Rich,  toe.  dumb  terminals 
that  include  bnited  software  giv¬ 
ing  q>eciilists  four  separate 
fuDcbonal  screens.  When  they 
are  mstaOed  in  1991,  the  Dec- 
stations  win  provide  Imuted  oft- 
bost  processing  by  giving  spe- 


MMwrwft  Slock  btehongo  traders  enrrentij  do  most  of  their 
trading  electronically  rather  titan  oocally 


The  MSE  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  adding  intelligent  wmk- 
statiofts,  expected  to  be  from  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Vaxsta- 
tion  3000  series,  to  its  trading 
system.  The  deal  makers  in  each 
stock  will  be  aUe  to  book  intelb- 
gent  workstations  into  the 
MSE's  host  DEC  duster  of  three 
VAX  6410s,  installed  after  the 
Oct.  13. 1989  mmicrash.  Two  of 
the  VA^  run  the  trading  floor, 
processing  500,000  to  750,000 
pieces  of  information  per  day, 


dahsts  the  ability  to  do  their  own 
analytics,  some  dtarting  and 
graphics,  tenninaJ  handling  and 
printing.  They  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  some  custom  pro¬ 
grams  currently  on  the  host 
The  workstations  will  use 
windowing  techniques  to  give 
the  spedalists  a  more  user- 
fiiendly  environment.  They  also 
require  less  power  and  w^  use 
less  host  CPU  time  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  dumb  tenninaL 

The  various  changes  in  hard¬ 


ware  and  software  are  generally 
wdeomed  by  the  M^’s  mem¬ 
bers.  unlike  the  introduction  of 
technology  15  years  ago,  which 
made  a  lot  of  brokers  as  nervous 
as  frogs  in  a  snakqiit. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  brokers 
were  the  coodiat  for  all  ordera/’ 
Dale  said.  “What  has  happened 
vdth  brokers  is  that  they've  be¬ 
come  more  over  the 

years.  In  essence,  to  survive,  the 
brokers  have  learned  that  they 
bavetoaddvahie." 

"Tbe  system  has  obviously 
changed  tte  whole  face  of  the 
busineaa;  there's  no  comparison 
to  what  it  was  before.  It's  like 
tbe  difference  between  walking 
and  riding/'  said  Larry  Augus- 
tyn.  a  specialisr  at  Billings  A  Co. 

has  had  more  than  20  yean 
of  experience  at  the  MSE. 

The  tries  to  stay  a  step 
ahead  of  members'  wants  and  to 
make  changes  quiddy.  Moccia 
said  that  withm  tte  system  today 
“there  are  features  that  can  be 
turned  on  when  the  members 
want  them," 

Some  of  the  features  ntro- 
duced  in  the  past  differentiate 
the  MSE  horn  its  feOow  region- 
als.  For  instance,  Supennax  is  a 
program  that  gives  traders  tbe 
opportunity  to  make  trades  at 
prkes  better  than  tbe  market 
price.  An  algorithm  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  trades  trading  in  about 
1 .000  of  the  2.500  stocks  traded 
on  tbe  MSE,  taking  tnio  accomt 
whether  the  last  trade  was  down 
or  up,  and  automatically  exe¬ 
cutes  trades  at  prices  that  may 
be  better  than  the  market's  price 
at  tbe  moment 


Preventing  the  dreaded 
‘cair  to  virus  busters 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eVSTATP 

Personal  computer  viruses  are 
better  designed,  more  destruc¬ 
tive.  harder  to  get  rid  of  once 
they  hit  and  spreading  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  ever  before.  Should  you 
be  worried?  That  depends  on 
which  virus  buster  you  talk  to. 

"ft  is  tbe  single  biggest  secu¬ 
rity  exposure  outside  of  users 
making  errors."  said  William 
Hugh  Murray,  an  information 
systems  security  consultant  in 
Wt]ton,Conn. 

The  Jerusalem  virus,  named 
after  the  city  where  it  was  first 
spotted  in  early  1987,  and  its 
variants  have  reached  a  critical 
mass  (rf  sorts.  'The  Jerusalem  B 
virus  probably  doubles  every 
two  months  or  so."  Murray  said. 
"At  some  point,  we  are  going  to 
be  inundated." 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm, 
said  David  Slang,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Nationai  Computer 
Security  Association  in  Washing- 
tooi  D.C.  While  there  are  a  huge 
number  of  viruses,  “tbe  proba* 


hiSty  of  getting  me  in  a  business 
setting  is  very  kw.” 

Most  damage  is  caused  not  by 
viruses  but  by  naive  computer 
users  trying  to  rid  their  PCs  of 
viruses  after  being 
hit.  he  added. 

Tbe  latest  count 
of  PC  viruses  is 
about  240.  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  McAfee, 
president  of  Inter¬ 
path  Corp.  and  tbe 
Computer  Virus  In¬ 
dustry  Assodation  in 
Santa  (Tiara,  Cafif.  Thii^  new  vh 
ruses  have  turned  up  in  the  last 
40  days  alone,  McAfee  said. 

Viruses  that  attack  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes 
number  about  10  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  multiply  rapidly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  virus  busters. 

Expert  virus  watchers  agreed 
that  viruses  are  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  ever.  What  they  dis¬ 
agreed  on  is  how  much  of  a 
threat  they  pose.  Mides  that 
restrict  employees  ftom  running 
their  own  software  on  corporate 
machines  and  the  judicious  use  of 


antivirus  software  should  be 
enou^  to  ward  off  viruses. 

“ft  is  a  realistic  concern  — 
one  that  people  should  be  aware 
of  but  not  panic  about, "  said  Ken 
Van  coordinator  of  the 
Computer  Emergency  Response 
Team  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity.  "As  with  any  risk,  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  aware  of  tbe  facts 
and  how  these  things  work  and 
take  intelligent  and  educated 
steps  to  avoid 
th^” 

“The  advice  we 
have  had  80  far  is  to 
wait  until  you  see  it 
and  then  purge  it." 
Murray  “That 
is  no  longer  tbe  con¬ 
servative  approach. 
We  ought  to  immu¬ 
nize  every  machine. ' ' 

Purchasing  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  is  cheap  in  conqnrison  to 
the  cost  of  removing  a  virus. 
Murray  sakL  Tbe  two  most  pop¬ 
ular  programs  —  Software  (Ton- 
cepts  Design's  Ru  Shot  and  In¬ 
terpath's  Viruscan  —  cost  $10 
to  $15  per  machine  with  site  li¬ 
censes,  he  said.  "Compare  that 
to  what  you  would  have  to  pay  to 
purge  a  virus  from  an  environ¬ 
ment,  and  that  istriviaL" 

Katie  Hogue,  presideot  of 
Media  Markets,  Inc.  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  y/su.  agreed.  She  has  yet  to 


recover  from  having  two  PCs  at 
her  firm  hit  with  tbe  4096  virus 
abouta  month  ago. 

The  virus,  tdnefa  appeared  af¬ 
ter  the  computers  were  upgrad¬ 
ed  at  a  local  computer  store,  in¬ 
fected  some  220  files  on  floppy 


er  than  previous  geoeratiofts  of 
the  techno-ihseaaes.  They  are 
called  Stealth  viruies  because 
they  have  been  designed  by  their 
authors  to  avoid  detection  by  an- 
thrirua  software,  much  as  a 
Stealth  bomber  avoids  radar. 


“  k 

A  LL  OF  MY  disks  were  infected,  and 
Lm  because  I  never  made  backup  copies  of 
X  A  my  masters,  we  lost  all  of  our 
programs." 


KATIE  HOGUE 
MEDIA  MARKETS 


and  hard  disks.  “AD  of  my  disks 
were  infected,  and  because  I 
never  made  backup  cofies  of  my 
masters,  we  lost  aU  of  our  pro¬ 
grams,"  Hogue  said. 

Tbe  cost  of  rqdadng  pro¬ 
grams  and  disks  and  hiring  tech¬ 
nicians  to  eradicate  tbe  virus 
amounted  to  $4,000.  ft  may  be 
impossible  to  calculate  tbe  cost 
of  not  being  able  to  use  tbe  two 
computers  for  a  month. 

“ft  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  buy  new  PCs."  Hogue  said. 

TV  4096  is  one  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  highly  destructive 
“Stealth"  viruses,  first  spotted 
in  the  U.S.  nearly  a  year  ago, 
that  appear  to  be  fqireading  fast¬ 


Tbey  are  difficult  to  remove 
even  vdken  found.  Tbe  Stealth  vi¬ 
ruses.  which  indude  tbe  4096, 
Fish.  512,  VBOO,  V2000  and  Jo- 
shi,  are  highly  prolific  and  wiD  of¬ 
ten  change  tike  chameleons  to 
avoid  detection  or  latch  onto  files 
as  they  are  being  scamked  by  an¬ 
tivirus  software. 

“The  Jo^  and  4096  appear 
to  be  doubling  every  month  and 
are  moving  foster  than  tbe  Jeru¬ 
salem."  McAfee  said. 

St^th  viruses  are  better  de¬ 
signed  than  their  (N^decessors 
but  so  is  antivirus  software, 
Stang  saxL  "^firus  detection 
software  runs  foster  and  catciies 
more," 
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I  had  no  idea 


Microcomputer 
services  and  support 
TRW  does  it  all! 


More  Than  Just  Maintenance 


As  America's  leading  independent  service 
provider  for  microcomputers,  TRW  offers  a 
full  menu  of  expert  maintenance  services. 

But  did  you  know  that  we  also  provide  the 
widest  range  of  micro  support  programs 
—  from  technology  selection  to  LANs  to 
training  to  ongoing  problem-solving  and 
more?  For  example: 

Did  you  know  that  TRW  is  your  single  source 
for  a  service  solution  customized  to  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements  and  budget?  Our  expert 
know-how  covers  over  2,500  microcomputers 
and  peripheral  devices  from  more  than  100 
leading  manufacturers. 

Did  you  know  that  our  new,  direct  access, 
"walk-you-through"  telephone  support  can 
maximize  end-user  productivity  by  providing 
expert  solutions  to  micro  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems  in  minutes? 

Did  you  know  that  TRWs  advanced  LAN 
Support  can  assist  you  in  network  design, 
implementation  and  administration  (remote 
and  local),  including  hardware,  operating 
system  and  application  software? 

Did  you  know  that  our  Micro  Training  program 
can  sharpen  end-users’  skills  with  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  microcomputer  hardware 
and  software  related  subjects? 

The  widest  range  of 
maintenance  and  support  services 
in  the  industry. 

As  computer  technology  evolves,  TRWs  total 
support  services  help  you  keep  pace.  We  help 
you  utilize  and  manage  your  microcomputer 
equipment  more  efficieritly,  more  productively. 

Now  that  you  have  a  better  idea  of  how  TRW 
can  provide  the  micro  solutions  you  need,  call 
today  and  get  started: 

1-800-922-0897 


TRW  Customer  Service  Division 

%  TRW  Inc.,  1990  TRW  is  the  name  and  mark  at  TRW  Inc. 
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Japanese  take  long-term  view  of  OS/2 


BY  LORI  VAUGRA 

_ Q>G  NEWS  SERVICE 

TOKYO  —  With  relatively  few  applica¬ 
tions  availaUe,  OS/2  has  not  yet  become  a 
staple  for  personal  computers  in  japan,  al¬ 
though  use  is  increasing  among  custom¬ 
ers  attracted  to  the  operating  system's 
multitasldog  and  networidng  functions. 

Japanese  industry  estimates  put  sales 
of  OS/2  at  between  60,000  and  75,000 
units  to  date,  but  predictions  for  future 
sales  vary  greatly. 

According  toa  recent  survey  by  the  Ja¬ 
pan  Electronic  Industry  Development  As¬ 
sociation.  1.7  millkm  of  the  2.8  milliwi 
PCs  «(pected  to  be  sold  in  1993  will  be 
32-bit  machiof^.  That  means  about  60% 
of  the  PCs  sold,  in  1993  could  be  OS/2- 
based,  accordioS  To  some  industry  esti¬ 
mates.  However,  others  put  the  6gure 
closer  to  20%  to  30%., 

Among  the  key  factors  that  wiO  rieter- 
mine  OS/2’s  potential  are  to  what  degree 
graphics  applications  will  proliferate  and 
whether  programmers  will  come  up  to 
^leed  wdth  the  more  fully  featured  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

“Software  vendors  aren't  willing  now 
to  ilevelop  OS/2  applications  because 
they’re  still  making  a  imifit  from  MS- 
DOS."  said  Hisashi  lyoda,  manager  of  the 
PC  systems  engineering  department  at 
Fujitsu  Ltd.,  which  released  OS/2  Version 
1.0  in  July  1988  and  Version  1.1  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1989. 

“They  must  invest  heavily  to  develop 
OS/2  applications.  Engineers  cannot  han¬ 
dle  multitasking  yet.  and  the  manpower 
needed  to  develop  OS/2  is  much  [greater] 
than  with  MS-DOS  software.  But  eventu¬ 
ally.  those  software  vendors  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  host-  or  network-related  ap- 
pbcations  for  IBM  or  Fujitsu.”  lyoda  said. 

“Fujitsu  has  a  strong  commitment  to 
OS/2.  Our  large  system  customers  expect 
us  to  develop  OS/2,  and  by  the  end  of  fis¬ 
cal  1990.  we  expect  to  have  20,000  OS/2 
systems  install^  plus  another  30.000  on 
order,"  lyoda  said. 

Solws  incrwos# 

IBM  JapM  Ltd.  would  not  disclose  precise 
OS/2  shipment  figures,  although  h  coo- 
firmed  selling  10.000  licenses  of  the 
nal  Verskm  1.0  in  1988.  the  first  year 
IBM’s  OS/2  hit  the  market  in  J^»n.  In¬ 
dustry  estimates  put  IBM  Japan's  sales  to 
date  anywhere  from  20,000  to  40,000 
copies. 

NEC  Corp.,  a  major  MS-DOS  seller, 
has  sold  an  estimate  9,000  to  13,000 
copi»  of  OS/2  in  Japan  and  is  using  the  op¬ 
erating  system  as  a  standard  for  anployee 
workstations  in  its  new  headquarters  in 
Tokyo,  where  it  expects  to  inst^  as  many 
as  3,000  PCs  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  an  effort  to  pc^nilariae  and  standard¬ 
ize  OS/2  in  Japan,  a  group  of  14  Japanese 
oxnpanies  beaded  by  a  NirogP  Telegraph 
and  Telefdxme  Corp.  (NTT)  sub^cfiary 
released  a  Japanese  standard  for  OS/2 
driver  software  in  October  1989.  The 
standard  covered  the  hardware-^tedfic 
a^wcts  of  OS/2  needed  to  handle  Japa¬ 
nese  Kanji  ideograph  displays  and  key¬ 
boards.  That  specification  defines  the 
standard  screen  resolution  as  640  by  400 
dot/in.  and  1.120  by  750  dot/m.  for  hi^ 
resolution. 

The  soolled  Application  Program  In¬ 
ternee  (APD  also  enables  Japanese  OS/2 


amriications  to  run  across  normally  in¬ 
compatible  machines  from  different  man¬ 
ufacturers.  NTT  reportedly  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  30,000  OS/2-based  computers 
annually  starting  this  year  for  its  own  use 
and  to  seD  to  other  companies, 

NTT’s  subsidiary,  NTT  Data  Commu¬ 
nications,  3  systems  integration  company, 
started  the  OS/2  driver  project  because  it 
wanted  standard  OS/2  computers  rather 
than  a  hodgepodge  of  MS-DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  according  to  API  project  managers. 

For  OS/2  to  make  it  in  Japan,  it  is  stiD 
necessary  to  improve  the  screen  resolu¬ 
tion  for  applications  and  enhance  the  man/ 


machine  inteifrce,  lyoda  said.  “It  takes 
time  to  improve.  0^.  In  five  years,  win¬ 
dows  and  graphics  might  be  iridely  used, 
so  OS/2  use  will  improve,"  be  said. 

The  more  immediate  demand  in  Japan 
is  for  muhitaskiog  functions  used  mainly 
on  PCs  connected  in  local-area  networks. 
‘Itfge  acoMSQts  need  the  muhitasldng  of 
OS/2  for  heavy-duty  a^ilicatioas  such  as 
host  communications  and  calculating 
data,"  explained  Tetsuro  Eto,  deputy 
manager  of  marketing  at  Microsoft  Japan. 

Fev  example,  an  IBM  Japan  installation 
at  a  medium-size  hospital  in  Tokyo  with 
70  to  100  doctors  uses  OS/2  with  LAN 


applications  to  access  background  infor- 
matkm  from  {ntients'  files  and  to  conaoS- 
date  infonnatioo  from  different  hospital 
departments,  indading  the  X^y  and 
blood  laboratories,  nurse  stations  ^  the 
pharmacy,  each  of  wfaidh  has  its  own  PC 
on  the  token-ring  LAN. 

Each  of  the  7  0  or  80  doctors  has  a  PC  to 
issue  orders  to  the  X-ray  department  or 
the  pharmacy  via  the  oetwo^  The  PCs 
are  connected  to  an  IBM  series  4300  host 
that  holds  the  patient  database  and  ac¬ 
counting  information. 

This  installation  uses  OS/2  1.1  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition  because  it  requires  IBM's 
Advanced  Program-to-Program  Commu¬ 
nications  fadlities  and  LAN  communica¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  the  database  support  it 


XEROX 


Motorola  wnrtB  the  book  on  ceKuiar 
phon^  A  XeroK  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  nunutes. 


Motorola  is  the  world's  latest  poducer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  pb^  manuals.  For  which  they 
euro  to  a  company  called  Rich  Gr^rfucs. 
But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time’'  produedon 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turnip  to  Xetxix. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics.  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  ihM  irKegrated  both 
hardware  arKl  software,  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers'  products.  And  the 
resulting  pb^  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least 
The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  dte 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Ibraaround  time  is 
80%  fastcT.-Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  art  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  coarse.  Motorola  isn't  the  only  client 
that  Rkti  Gcqrhics  uses  Xerax  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfactioQ  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
dotMe  their  printitig  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partner^itp  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  documetu  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xen»  to  help  you 
solve.  caU  I-800-TEAM-XRX  Ext.  125A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
procesring  problems. 

D  Please  send  me  informatK)n.^Hfe^ 
□  Please  have  a  sales 
representative  contact  me. 
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Lotus  partners  to  take  on  Notes  support 


BY  FATRICIA  KEEFE 

CWSTATT 

When  Lotus  Developinent  Corp. 
introduced  Notes  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  company  officials  admitted 
tq)  front  that  they  had  no  idea 
how  to  market  ax^  support  the 


groupware  environment.  As  it 
turns  out.  however.  Lotus  in¬ 
tends  to  rely  beavdy  on  third- 
party  vendors  to  fill  in  the 

hbnkft 

Lotus  receittly  unveiled  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Lotus  Notes  Alliance 
Partner  Program,  under  which  a 


team  of  business  partners,  in¬ 
cluding  developers  and  systems 
integrators,  wUI  help  coordinate 
maiiceting,  sales,  development, 
service  and  support  activities. 
The  Alliance  program  will  com¬ 
plement  activities  ofrered  by  Lo¬ 
tus’  internal  consulting  group. 


"People  want  us  to  do  X,  Y 
and  Z  with  the  package,  and  we 
are  looking  to  third  parties  to  do 
these  things  since  we  can  only 
handle  part  of  it  on  top  of  training 
and  support,"  a  sp^eswoman 
said. 

The  program  has  already  re- 


AftertiTingOur 
Business  Sofae, 
American'Exirisler 

SSlie 


II  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Only  our  Fimncial,  Hunum  Resources  and 
EminmmenkilSIarutgementsiixmKix  the  IBM  AS/400  ptwides  you  with  the  mainframe 
functionality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 

That's  why  our  midran^  solutions  are  being  chosen  by  more'and  more  Fortune  1000  corporations 
Free  White  Paper  Offer:  for  more  information  and  a  free  copy  ofa  white  paper  entitled, 
‘Transparent  Technology:  Getting  l&ar  Whrk  Done  In  The  SOs,”  call  1-800-388-2000.^ 

CSoftware  2000) 

The  Difference  Is  Expertise. 
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ceived  kudos  from  one  cust<xn- 
er,  I^ter  Olsra,  a  vice-president 
of  system  planning  at  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  C<Hp.  By  working 
with  Microsohitions,  Inc.,  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  participating  in 
the  Alliance  program.  CMson 
said,  he  was  able  to  bring  new 
Notes-related  applications  on¬ 
line  "m  days  and  weeks  rather 
than  months  and  years"  while 
rapidly  erqnndiiig  the  number  of 
MCI  employees  able  to  access 
those  padcages. 

So  far,  Lotus  has  signed  up  a 
mix  of  20  systems  integrators 
and  developers  as  Alliance  part¬ 
ners.  That  number  is  expected 
to  grow  to  40,  according  to  Lo¬ 
tus.  Some  partners  are  integrat¬ 
ing  their  products  into  Notes; 
others  are  focusing  mc^e  on  im¬ 
plementing  and  deploying  cus¬ 
tom  business  applications  writ¬ 
ten  for  Notes. 

In  particular.  Moore  said,  Lo- 


Lotus  unveiled 
the  Notes  Alli¬ 
ance  program, 
under  which  a  team  of 
business  partners  will 
coordinate  marketing, 
sales,  development, 
service  and  support 
activities. 


tus  is  hoping  to  attract  custom¬ 
ers  of  development  partners 
who  have  created  products  that 
are  complementary  to  Notes. 
Those  companies  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  include  the  following: 

•  Reuters  InformatioD  Services 

—  Reuters  on  Lotus  Notes,  a 
news  and  information  distribu¬ 
tion  system. 

•  Sandpoint  —  Hoover,  an  ac¬ 
tive  i^onnation  agent. 

•  An^rican  Business  Computer 
Development  Systems,  Inc. — 
EDI  Excel,  dectronic  data  inter¬ 
change  extensions  to  Notes. 

•  Atex  Commercial  Publishing 
Systems  —  Work  group  publish¬ 
ing  systems. 

•  Softswitch.  Inc.  —  Softswitch 
Central,  an  enterprise  messag¬ 
ing  system. 

•  Touch  Communications,  Inc. 

—  Worldtalk  400,  an  electronic 
messa^g  gateway  engine. 

Notes  users  su(^  as  Price  %- 
terbouse  are  also  creating  a 
large  number  of  in-house  Notes 
applkatMxis  customixed  to  par¬ 
ticular  department  or  corporate 
business  needs. 

Also  participating  in  the  Alli¬ 
ance  program  are  a  number  of 
systems  integrators  who  spedal- 
ixe  in  either  netwoildng  or  oper¬ 
ating  systems. 

A  200-user  Notes  license, 
which  includes  five  days  of  train¬ 
ing,  costs  $62,500.  llieTe  are 
plans  to  add  a  class  on  Notes  de¬ 
ployment,  which  will  go  beyond 
technical  issues  to  motivating 
user  involvement  with  the  envi- 
ronment. 
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Dictionary  has 
rhyme,  reason 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  recently  introduced 
The  American  Heritage  Electronic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  first  of  the  company's  Upon 
Request  series  of  personal  .computer- 
bas^  electronic  reference  software 
tools. 

The  electronic  dictionary  comes  with 
Houghton  Mifflin's  Searchtext  feature, 
which  allows  the  user  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
verse  look-up  by  typing  in  the  deTmition  of 
a  word  rather  than  the  word  itself.  It  also 
includes  Roget's  11  Electronic  Thesaunis, 
which  contains  42,000  words. 

Other  feattires  in  the  software  package 
include:  the  Look-Up  feature  with  over 
1 16,000  words  available:  Wildcard,  which 
lets  the  user  locate  a  word  knowing  only  a 
few  of  its  4etters:  and  the  ability  to  find 
rhyming  words.  The  product  also  has  a 
cut-and-paste  feature  that  allows  the  user 
to  call  up  the  dictionary  or  thesaurus 
while  editing  text  and  insert  new  words 
horn  the  reference  to  the  text  without 
exiting  either  program,  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

The  electronic  dictionary  is  now  avail¬ 
able  directly  hrom  Houghton  Mifflin  for 
$89.95  plus  shipping  and  handling.  The 
minimum  hardware  configuration  for  the 
product  is  an  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT 
or  compatible.  140K  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  and  3M  bytes  of  memory  on 
a  hard  drive.  A  Macintosh  version  is  due 
out  next  month,  the  company  said. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


Barney 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

and,  with  them,  an  IBM-inspired  view  of 
computers.  Out  is  the  sometimes  desper¬ 
ate  and  idways  defensive  attempt  to  be¬ 
come  a  multiproduct  <»)mpany.  Spread¬ 
sheets  are  a  big  business. 

For  nostalgists,  this  change  is  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  For  pure  PC  buffs,  it  is  a  major 
distraction  from  the  firm’s  central  mis¬ 
sion.  Products  such  as  1-2-3/M  won’t 
help  a  podiatrist  in  I^unk.  but  it  may  be 
just  the  thing  for  an  IS  director  in  Dallas. 

The  versi^  Lotus  offers  or  prom¬ 
ises  to  offer  are  confusing  and  tax  one's 
memory.  They  hit  all  the  popular  operat¬ 
ing  systems:  DOS,  OS/2.  OS/2  Presenta¬ 
tion  Manager.  Systems  Application  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  Sun.  Unix,  Macintosh,  VAX. 
IBM  370,  etc.  According  to  Lotus,  the 
ones  that  are  currently  shipping  indude 
1-2-3  for  DesJonate.  1-2-3  Release  2.2 
(for  PCs).  1-2-3  Release  3.0  (for  powerful 
PCs)  and  1  -2-3/G  (for  very  powerful 
PCs),  as  weO  as  the  versions  for  Sun.  Unix 
System  V.  DEC'S  VAX  VMS.  and  IBM’s 
VM  and  K^S.  Still  in  the  development 
pipeline  are  the  Macintosh  product  and  a 
full  version  for  Microsoft’s  Windows.  The 
Next  product  has  not  even  been  sped- 
6ed  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  ^eadsbeet. 

Most  of  these  pnxiucts  are  not  very 
significant,  and  some  may  not  even  be  all 
that  efficient.  So  why  is  it  a  good  thing? 
Because  these  products  provide  choices. 
Unless  you  are  with  the  Moral  Majority 
or  something,  choice  is  a  good  thing. 

Critics  will  point  to  previous,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  multii^atform  strategies.  Multi¬ 
mate  announced  one  years  ago  prior  to 
bdng  swallowed  by  ^(on-Tate.  Today. 


Library  releases  data  via  laser  disc 


ON  SITE 


BYGARYttANTHES 

CWSTAPf 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The  Ubraiy  of 
Congress  has  tapped  seven  universities 
and  a  municipality  to  join  in  an  experiment 
that  may  point  the  way  to  the  libraries  of 
the  21st  century  —  distal  depositories  of 
text,  photos,  movies  and  recordings  tied 
together  by  hypertext  software  and  navi¬ 
gated  with  clicks  of  a  mouse. 

Beginning  this  libraries  at  the 
eight  institutions  will  get  a  series  of  test 
packages  from  the  Library  of  Congress’ 
American  Memory  project.  They  will  in¬ 
clude  software  and.  in  some  cases,  hard¬ 
ware  with  optical  laser  discs  and  vid¬ 
eodiscs  containing  images  of  U.S. 
photographs,  manuscripts,  sheet  musk, 
motion  pictures  and  recordings,  most  de¬ 
picting  life  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  distribut¬ 
ed  printed  catalog  cards  since  1901  and 
machine-readable  catalogs  since  the 
1960s.  Now,  in  what  the  library  modestly 
calls  the  "next  phase."  it  is  gearing  up  for 
a  fundamental  extension  of  its  mission, 
from  the  dist^bution  of  catalog  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  electronic  dissemination  of  key 
portions  of  its  vast  collections. 

The  American  Memory  project  (CW, 
June  26,  19891  is  at  the  leading  edge  of 
this  revolution  in  the  Library  of  Congress' 
mission.  Between  1990  a^  1995,  the 
project  will  use  its  $1  milljon  annual  bud- 


no  one  cares.  WordPerfect  has  its  prod¬ 
uct  running  on  a  lot  of  systems.  Some 
care,  but  not  all  that  many.  Others  claim 
that  running  a  spreadsheet  on  anything 
but  a  PC  is  a  waste  of  power.  Not  only 
are  mainframe  cycles  expensive,  but  they 
also  do  not  provide  a  particularly  snappy 
environment  for  the  end  user.  Besides, 
aren't  those  dinosaurs  m  their  way  out? 

Both  groups  are  missing  the  point 
Spreadsheets  are  different  from  word 
processors,  In  fact,  spreadsheets  are  a 
lot  more  lil^  databas^-Today,  multipbt- 
form  database  strategies  make  finns  like 
Oracle  very  big  —  and  very  successful 

Eiespite  the  pundits'  shrill  cries  of 
"downsizing  or  die."  large  and  mediom- 
size  systems  are  stiO  very  effective  for 
serving  the  needs  of  multii:^  users.  They 
are  at  their  best  when  storing,  manipu¬ 
lating  and  providing  dkta  and  tend  to  be  at 
their  worst  when  supporting  end-user 
applications  software.  If  1-2-3  was  just  an 
end-user  apfdication  software  package, 
then  critics  of  Lotus’  multiplatform  strat¬ 
egy  would  be  right.  Only  a  mental  midg¬ 
et  would  tie  up  mainframe  cycles  chang¬ 
ing  column  sizes. 

Today,  1-2-3  Is  more  of  a  corporate 
database  than  anything  else,  ainl  data¬ 
bases  are  apprcqjriate  on  a  variety  of  sys¬ 
tems.  Perso^  ^tabases  belong  on  sin¬ 
gle-user  microcomputers.  Work-group 
databases  belong  on  either  PC  servers  or 
cost-effective  minicomputers.  Large 
corporate  databases  bdong  on  systems 
controlled  by  information  systems, 
which  are  often  as  not  mainframes. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  users  want  1-2-3 
as  a  database  on  large  systems.  Lotus  is 
offering  the  choice,  and  choice  works. 


Barrier  is  editor  ID  dad  of  itMva  BWd: 


get  to  prepare  between  15  and  20  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  electnxbc  library  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  per  year. 

The  first  package,  a  duster  of  logically 
related  Ubi^  of  Ckmgress  collections, 
covers  rou^ily  the  period  from  the  U.S. 


The  Library  af  Ceograu'  American 
Memory  project  looks  to  2Isteentu  ty 


Civil  War  to  the  start  of  World  I.  Ma¬ 
jor  components  indude  the  following: 

•  2S.0CK}  photographs  of  historic  scenes 
from  1890  to  1920. 

•  A  collection  of  400  pamphlets  written 
by  black  authors  between  1820  and  1920. 

•  Films  of  U.S.  dties  and  people  firom 
1898 to  1910. 

•  Sound  recordings  of  spoken-word  re¬ 
cordings  of  political  figures,  stage  per¬ 
formers  and  orators  of  the  period. 

The  idK>togra(^  and  films  are  stored 
in  analog  format  on  videodiacs.  AQ  other 
items  are  stored  digitally  on  compact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  discs,  indexed  by  sub^ 
ject  and  key  words  much  as  books  are  cat¬ 
alogued  in  conventional  libraries. 

The  Library  of  Congress  ties  it  all  to¬ 


gether  with  Apple  Computer,  Inc’s  Hy¬ 
perCard  running  on  a  Macintosh  comput¬ 
er  and  using  Hypersearch  from  Dbeomy 
Systems.  Inc.  for  infbnnation  retrieval 
Fldschhauer,  project  coordinator, 
said  the  project  is  not  committed  to  use  of 
those  products.  The  Ld)rary  of  Congress 
win  later  experiment  with  IBM  I^taofial 
Computer  implementatioos,  be  said. 

Users  of  the  system  prototype  can 
trace  a  theme  across  the  compooents  of 
the  collection.  For  exan^de.  a  researcher 
reading  about  turo-of-tbe-amury  archi¬ 
tecture  might  find  a  reference  to  the  oeo- 
dasskai  style  and  ebek  the  mouse  on  the 
word  neoclassical  to  retrieve  a  defimtion 
of  the  style  from  another  source.  The  stu¬ 
dent  mi^t  then  dkk  on  a  reference  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  found  in  that  definition 
to  retrieve  a  picture  of  Jefferson's  Virgin¬ 
ia  borne.  MonticeUo. 

In  one  of  the  first  menus  seen  after  log¬ 
ging  00.  the  user  may  dedde  to  go  to  the 
reading  room  for  independent,  self-di¬ 
rected  research  or  to  the  Exhibit  Hall, 
where  tutorial  information  may  have  been 
predefined  for  a  student  or  trainee. 

Fieischhauer  said  the  challenge  of 
American  Memory  is  not  a  technological 
one.  "We're  using  existing  technology. 
We're  following  the  computer  market- 
jriace.  not  leading  H,"  be  said. 

The  hard  work  is  getting  mformatxm 
from  thousands  of  faded,  crumbling  pages 
onto  machine-readaUe  media.  Fieisch¬ 
hauer  said.  "We  have  a  lot  of  woodeiful 
things  pertaining  to  history.  How  do  you 
get  it  off  of  paper  and  into  these  kmcis  of 
gadgets  so  lots  of  people  can  get  it?" 

Libraries  getting  the  first  installment 
of  American  Memory  are  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Appbed  Sdeoce.  W^  Vbgtih 
ia  University.  WHlamette  University,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  the  Wa^we  County  Library 
in  Reno,  Nev. 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

Brain  Conner  Corp.  has  introduced  an 
Incd  Corp.  SOSSB-based  personal  com* 
puter  equipped  with  a  25*MHz  mother¬ 
board. 

The  Brain  386-25  features  IM  byte  of 
random-access  memory,  a  32K-byte 
cache,  shadow  RAM.  a  .monochrome 
monitor  and  a  40M-byte  hai4  drive. 

The  product  is  pri^  at  $2,220. 

BraiB  Computer 
lOOOOOMKatyRoMl 
Bouston,  Texas  77075 
(713)935-3638 


pDWoniiota  3S6/2SS  iU^iop  tysiem 


SEC  Technologies.  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
personal  computer  designed  to  perform 
technical  publirfiing.  animation  and  com- 
puter-akM  design  and  manufacturing  ap- 
pheaboos. 

The  ^wermate  386f2SS  desktop  sys¬ 
tem  incltides  a  32K-byte  memory  ca^ 
U»t  contains  2&-nsec  static  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory. 

The  product  is  prk^  at  $4399  for  a 
unit  equipped  with  a  1.2M-byte  floppy 
disk  drive  and  $5,299  for  a  version  with  a 
lOOM-byte  hard  disk  drive. 

NEC  Technologies 
1414  MaasachuaetuAve. 

Boxboro,  Maas.  01719 
(508)264-8000 

Software  applications 
packages 

Envisions  Solutions  Technology,  Inc.  has 
introduced  a  rasler-to-vector  conversion 
program  designed  for  personal  coo^Mit- 
ers. 

Envision  It  cm  convert  scanned,  brt- 
mapped  or  binary  images  composed  <rf  dot 
patterns  into  vectOT-bosed  images.  A 
thinning  optim  enables  one  or  more  lay¬ 
ers  of  dots  to  be  removed  from  an  original 
scanned  image  during  a  conversion  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  product  requires  an  IBM  I^rsonal 
Computer,  XT.  AT  or  compatible,  DOS 
Version  2-0  or  higher  and  at  least  5^K 
bytes  of  random-acc^  memory.  It  is 
priced  at  $399. 

Enviaioa  Solutkma  Technology 
822  Mahler  Road 
Buriingane,  Calif.  94010 
(415)692-9061 

Oxko  (^arp.'sGeys  Wmdowstools  Version 
1.1.  a  software  package  designed  to  con¬ 
vert  personal  computers  into  worksta- 
lioos.  is  available  for  $195. 

The  product  was  designed  to  operate 


with  Versions  2.11  and  3.0  of  Mkrosoft 
Cocp.’s  Windows.  It  includes  application 
toote  for  darity,  efficiency,  cooqilete  tn- 
formatioo,  multifuDctionality,  simple  ad¬ 
ministration  and  time  management.  The 
package  also  includes  5V4'  and  3V^. 
floppy  disks. 

Chdto 

P.O.Box  6674 
AnnapoBa,  Md.  21401 
(301)266*1671 

Boardroom  Accounting  Software  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  D(3S  upgrade  of  Us  Boardroom 
tv  accoimting  {xogram. 

The  Boardroom  Versioo  1.1  single  and 
multiuser  integrated  accouiXing  software 
package  indudes  menu  access  to  Pox 
Software.  lnc.'s  Foxpro  report  writer, 
user-definable  menus  and  scrolltng  point- 
and-sboot  windows.  Nine  modules,  along 
with  manual  and  on-line  Help  fiidhties. 
are  also  included. 

Sitt^  and  multiuser  site  bcenses  cost 
$595  and  $695  per  module,  respectively. 
Boardroom  Accounting  Software 
11  Roger  Executive  Center 
Norfolk.  Va.  23502 
(804)455-5811 

Genus  Microprogramming.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  addition  to  Us  GX  develop¬ 
ment  series  of  graphics  programming 
took. 

GX  Graphics  was  designed  to  allow  us- 
eia  of  IBM  I^rsonal  Computers  to  add 
graphics  to  their  software  development 
appheatioos.  Standard  graphics  fuiMrtions 
such  as  lines,  drdes  and  squares  are  pro¬ 
vided  along  with  support  for  mouse  pro¬ 
gramming  routines. 

GX  Graphics  is  scheduled  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fourth  quarter  for  $149. 
Source  code  sells  for  an  additional  $250. 
Genus  Microprogramming 
1 1 3 1 5  Meadow  Lake 
Houston,  Texas  77077 
(800)227*0918 


Rood  WcMrrior  prints  text,  graphics 


Peripherals 

C^puter  Products  Plus.  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  printer  designed  for  remote  print¬ 
ing  of  text  and  graphics. 

The  Road  Warrior  W^200  enables 
users  to  print  material  at  home  or  at  ho¬ 
tels  and  offices  without  accessible  print¬ 
ers.  It  has  24'pin  Epson  America,  Inc. 
compatibilUy  and  indudes  a  thermal  print 
bead  for  factimile  paper  prio^g. 

It  can  run  on  AC  power  with  a  recharg¬ 
ing  adapter  or  on  an  internal,  rechargea¬ 
ble  removable  Nicad  battery  pack  for  45 
minutes  to  1  hour.  The  product  b  priced 
at  approximately  $350. 

Computer  Products  Plus 
16351  Gothsrd  St. 

Huntington  Bench.  Calif.  92647 
(714)847-1799 


3M  Co.  has  announced  a  document  man¬ 
agement  reader  scanner  that  can  accept 
any  micrographk;  format  and  produce 
output  in  digitd  formats. 

Tte  3M  Model  7710  enables  users  to 
handle  documents  digitally  and  send  them 
to  local  or  remote  output  devices  such  as 
laser  printers,  small  computer  systems  in¬ 
terface-based  devices  and  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Other  features  include  document 
masking  and  the  aMity  to  scan  a  page  in 
less  than  three  seconds. 

Model  7710  b  priced  at  $22,500. 
3MCo. 

P.O.Box  33600 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  55133 

(612)733-9534 

Applied  Concepts,  Inc.  has  introduced  the 
ACl  1074  SC^I  Plus  Bus  Repeater,  a 
small  computer  systems  interface  (SCSD 
bus  extender  that  enables  users  to  re¬ 
motely  locate  peripherals  an  extra  6  me¬ 
ters. 

The  device  interfaces  directly  with 
standard  SCSI  adapters,  such  as  those 
used  in  personal  computers.  VME.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  host  systems.  The  product  b  com¬ 
pletely  transparent  to  the  user  and  sup¬ 
ports  5M  byte/sec.  data  transfers  over  a 
6-roeterdbtance. 

TbeACI1074costs$350. 

Applied  Concepts 
53SO-H  Eastgate  Mall 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92121 
(619)453*0090 

Outbound  Systems.  Inc.  wiQ  begin  ship¬ 
ping  an  accessory  product  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  data  transfer  and  management 
features  of  its  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Mac¬ 
intosh-compatible  laptop  system. 

The  Ojtbound  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interface  (SCSI)  Adapter  and  Emu¬ 
lator  can  be  used  to  access  any  standard 
SCSI  device  from  an  Outbound  laptop  to 
use  any  Macintosh-compatible  SCSI  de¬ 
vice.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  SCSI  emula¬ 
tor  that  enables  Outbound’s  storage  de¬ 
vices  to  act  as  SCSI  devices. 

The  product  is  being  bundled  with  Re¬ 
lease  1.1  of  Outbound's  system  software. 
Itbpricedat$149. 

Outbound 

4840  Beaii  East  Circle 
Boulder.  Colo.  80301 
(303)786-9200 

Saftware  utilities 

Altered  Image  Software  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  products  that  allow  users  to 
migrate  to  X  Window  System-based  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Altered  Image-SQL  provides  users  of 
Informix  (Corp.'s  Informix-SQL  relational 
database  management  system  with  the 
functionality  erf  the  Open  Software  Foun¬ 
dation’s  industry-standard  Motif  front- 
end  environment. 

Altered  Image  Graphics  b  an  informa- 
ti<xi  management  tool  that  allows  Infor* 
mix-SQL  data  to  be  graphically  dbplayed 
in  chart  formats. 

Pricing  for  both  products  starts  at 
$595  for  single  Unix  workstation  pack¬ 
ages. 

Altered  Image 
12  Millpond  Court 
Addleatooe,  Surrey,  UK 
(011)44  932  842163 

Future  Domain  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
compact  disc/read-only  memory  <CD- 
ContinuedonpageSS 
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ONLY  racus  CAN  PUT  All  YOUR  UNIX  MIA 
WHiRE  YOU  NEED  IT  IWOST. 


Right  at  your  workstation— that’s  where  FOCUS  puts  all  your  UNIX 
data,  no  matter  what  data  or  harcM«are  type  you're  using.  So  you  can 
access  data  from  any  workstation,  database  or  location  in  your  UNIX 
network.  With  FOCUS  4GL  you  can  join  different  files  from  multiple 
data  sour(£s— simuttaneously. 

FOCUS  accesses  all  major  databases,  including  Oracle.  Informix, 
Sybase,  In^es,  Unify  and  the  FOCUS  DBMS.  FOCUS  connects  all 
major  UNIX  platforms,  irKluding  IBM  AIX,  Sun;  DEC  ULTRIX  and  SCO 
(Santa  Cnjz  Operation). 

In  addition.  FOCUS  provides  direct'access  fo  data  on  the  emerg¬ 
ing  T(y/IP  and  Ethernet  communications  stancterds.  The  F(XUS 


client/server  architecture  provides  you  with  the  distributed  process¬ 
ing  capabilities  to  make  the  most  erf  your  workstations  and  servers. 

If  you’re  working  on  a  UNIX  system,  let  FOCUS  put  all  your 
information  where  you  need  it  most.  It^  the  most  widely  us^  4GL 
and  it^  backed  by  a  central  hotline,  local  help  lines  and  a  nationwide 
network  of  technical  support  and  training  centers. 

lb  get  more  information  on  how  F(XUS  for  UNIX  can  work  for 
you,  call  l-80O9e9-INF0.  Outside  the  U.S.  call  212-7364433, 
ext.  3TO0.  Or  simply  write  to 
information  Build^,  Inc.,  1250  ||Q|[ 

BroarMfay,  New  Mxk,  NY  10001.  Builders,  inc 
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Introducing  this  year^ 
best  performance.  Solo. 


Once  again, "Compaq  unleashes  a  series  of  stunning 
•performances. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/33L  and  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386/33L  Personal  Computers  are  single-user 
PCs  that  deliver  the  utmost  in  power.  And  33-MHz  486 
models  of  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Personal  Computer 
System  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  network 
server  without  equal. 

For  individuals, 
our  powerful  new 
desktops  extract  the 
highest  performance 


from  Intel’s  33-MHz  486  and  386  microprocessors.  So  you 
can  nin  the  most  complex  CAD/CAE,  scientific  and  business 
applications  faster  than  ever.  You  can  also  take  advantage 
of  SCO’s  UNIX  operating  system  and  Microsoft’s  Windows. 
Plus  run  the  thousands  of  industry-standard  software 
products  available  under  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS  and  MS  OS/2. 

Both  machines  fulfill  your  need  for  speed.  They’re 
optimized  with  high-speed  cache  memory  designs,  fbted 
disk  drives  and  powerful  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  (EISA).  So  nothing  slows  you  down. 

Both  offer  unequaled  growth  potential  with  seven  EISA  ex¬ 
pansion  slots  plus  internal  room  lor  up  to  100  MB  of  RAM  and 
1.3  GB  of  mass  storage.  The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 


And  this  yeai^s 
best  performance  Group. 


_  comPAa 

srsrempRo 


also  offers  an  uf^rade 
path  to  486  technok^. 
For  networks,  the 


COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Family  now  delivers  the  ability  to 
employ  one  or  two  33-MHz  4^  or  386  microprocessors. 

It’s  power  you  can  put  to  work  in  the  broadest  rangeof  con¬ 
nected  environments,  from  resource  sharing  to  depart¬ 
mental  database  management. 

Inside  you’ll  find  innovations  like  a  512-Kbyte  Server- 
Cache  design,  EISA  I/O  performance  and  drive  array  tech- 
nol(^.  You’ll  also  find  the  ability  to  use  up  to  11  expansion 
slots  and  store  up  to  4.28  gigal^es  of  data. 

These  innovations  ate  complemented  by  the  COMPAQ 


DESKPRO  386n  and  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  Personal 
Computers,  PCs  designed  with  specific  network  features. 
Put  them  all  together  with  Novell’s  Net\\4ue,  Mferosoft’s 
LAN  Manager,  SCO’s  UNIX  or  other  industry-standard  net¬ 
work  or  multiuser  operating  systems  and  you’ll  get  the 
greatest  performance  to  ever  hit  the  networks. 

And  the  one  place  to  see  these  performances  live  is 
your  Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer.  For  the  near¬ 
est  location  and  more  information,  call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  131.  In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  131. 

comPAa 
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It  simply  works  better. 
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R(MD  devia  drtWr  that  b  available  with 
Microsctft  Corp/$  MS>DOS  Extensiohs 
Venian2.1.  ^ 

'  The  FDU'CD  enables  users  of  IBM 
feraooal  Computer  AT,  XT,  Intd  Corp. 
80386-  or  1486-based  compuiters  and 
cro  Channel  Arcfaitectiire-ba^  system 
to  add  up  to  24  smaO  cooqmter  system  to- 
teHace  CD-Rf^  drives  to  a  personal 
computer  system.  It  conies  in  3>/t-  and 
5  V4 -in.  disk  versiotts  and  is  priced  at  $70. 

The  cochpany  has  also  released  the 
FDU-FD  flo^  driver  Versiao  li)  ($25), 
which  can  exp^  a  PC  ATs  floppy  drive 
capability  from  two  to  four. 

Patnre  Domaio  ^ 

2801  McGawAve. 

Irvine.  Calif.  92714 
<714)253-0400 

Software  PufahshingCorp.  has  anPouDced 
PFS:Prefaoe  1.0^  a  menu  system  and  DOS 
manager  that  nahles  users  to  structure 
applicabops  and  the  contents  of  their  hard 
without  Deeding  to  understand  DOS 
syntax. 

The  product’s  appticatioo  menu  sys¬ 
tem  provides  users  with  mouse  or  one- 
key  access  to  software  appfications.  Oth¬ 
er  features  include  pull-down  menus  and 
Oe  selector  dispia)rs  as  weO  as  a  DOS  win¬ 
dow  that  provito  an  on^me  guide  to  the 
DOS  operating  system 

FFS'Preface  is  available  for  the  IBM 
Psrsonal  Computer  XT,  AT,  I^rsonal 
Sy8tem/2  and  compatibles.  It  costs  $69. 

PuklialMwg 

1901  Leadings  Drive 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94039 
(415)962-8910 

lotelligeoce  Manufocturing  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  artificial  inteUigme  software 
package  designed  toenaUe  users  to  make 
database  queries  and  extract  data  by  us¬ 
ing  English  language  sentences  inst^  of 
mnuDon  computer  commands. 

The  Speak-EZ  query  system  software 
can  be  us^  on  systems  operating  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.‘s  Dhase  ID  database  manage¬ 
ment  system  as  well  as  other  compatible 
database  systems  such  as  Clipper.  Fmc- 
base  and  Wampum.  i 

A  single-user  license  costs  $495,  and  a  | 
license  for  50  or  more  users  sells  for  i 
$395.  ; 

Intelligence  Manufacturing  ' 

340  Bridge  Place  I 

W.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95691  | 

(916)372-6680  I 


Development  tools 

M(Us.  Inc.'s  KG  Software  divisioa  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  software  package  designed  to 
serve  as  an  application  generator  during 
the  product  of  diagnostic  expert  sys¬ 
tems. 

Guru  Sdveur  afloat  maintenance  ex¬ 
perts  to  follow  a  four-step  process  of  in¬ 
putting  data  pertaining  to  breakdowns, 
symptoms,  causes  and  solutions  into  a 
personal  computer  to  generate  a  diagnos- 
tic  expert  system 

T^  product  nms  on  IBM  Personal 
Computer  ATs  and  compatibles  and  re¬ 
quires  a  hard  disk  with  640K  bytes  of 
memory,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $4,995. 

KG  Software 
P.O.Box  248 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47902 
(317)463-2581 

intelligent  Environments  has  announced 


two  additions  to  its  Apftotions  Manager 
foroily  of  development  toeds  designed  for 
IBM  and  Micro^  Corp.'s  OS/2  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager. 

SQL/Workbench  and  CP/Workbench 
were  designed  to  facilitate  the  creation  of 
cooperative  processing  ^ipbcations. 
SQL/Workbench  enables  datab^  admin- 
istntors  to  define  SQL  statements  as  well 
as  program  variable  and  security  levels 
without  aSectmg  the  application  code,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  CP/Workbench 
allows  transactions,  conversations,  buff¬ 
ers  and  data  types  to  be  defined  without 
changing  a  program. 

SQL/Workbench  costs  $7^00.  and 
CP/Woridieoch  is  priced  at  $4,200. 

2  Higliwood  Drive 


Tewksbury,  Mass.  01876 
(508)640-1080 

Knowledge  Systems  Corp.  has  announced 
Matb-!^1/V,  a  software  development 
tool  designed  for  users  of  Digitalk,  lnc.’s 
&nallta)k/V  line  of  products. 

The  product  enables  Smalltalk  users  to 
perform  mathematical  operations  while 
remaining  within  a  ^nalltalk  application. 
It  requires  Smalltalk/V,  Smai]talk/V28€. 
Smalltalk/VTM  or  Smalltalk/Mac  and 
hardware  or  software  floating-point  sup¬ 
port. 

Matfa-Pacl/V  is  priced  at  $  199. 
Knowledge  Syatema 
1 14  MacKenan  Drive 
Gary,  N.C.  27511 
(919)481*4000 


Rodime  Systems.  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
removable-cartridge  disk  drive  for  Apfde 
Computer.  Inc.  Madntoah  systems. 

The  R4S  Phta  is  a  half-bei^t,  SVi-in. 
drive  that  includes  a  44M*b^  removable 
Syquent  Technology  cartridge  and  fully 
embedded  smaQ  computer  ^rstems  inter¬ 
face  controller.  It  features  an  average  ac¬ 
cess  time  of  20  msec  and  a  disk  truisfer 
rate  of  lOM  bit/sec.  Self-test  diagnostics 
and  automatic  error  detection  and  oorrec- 
tioo  are  also  included 

'The  product  is  priced  at  $1399,  in¬ 
cluding  a  two-year  warranty  for  the  drive 
and  a  cme-year  warranty  for  the  cartridge. 
Rodime  Systems 
851  Brokeo  Sound  Pkwy.  NW 
Bocs  Raton,  Fla.  33487 
(407)994-5585 


Multitaskiiig 


Aren't  you  glad  Windows 
and  06/2 '  aren't  the  only 
way  to  multitask  and 
window  on  the  PC. 

It's  all  very  well  to 
kxA  at  screen  after  screen 
of  colorful  graphics  and 
new  programs.  But  the 
brutal  truth  is  that  these 
environments  require 
ettensive,  expensive  hard¬ 
ware  upgrades  fev  80%  of 
PC  users.  Not  to  menbon 
new  or  upgraded  software. 

It  all  adds  up  to  $1,200  to 
S2500  pCT  PC— and  that's  for 
the  hardware  and  software  alone.  To  say 
nothing  about  a  maior  investment  in  the 
time  it  will  take  to  learn  new  ways  of 
workii^. 

If  all  you  want  is  enhanced 
productivity  from  your  PC,  that's  loo  high 
aprketopay. 

DESQview  does  it  all. 

For  less. 

DESQview  runs  the  programs  you 
know  and  love  in  multiple  window's, 
multitasks  them  and  even  lets  you  choose 
whether  or  not  to  use  a  mouse.  And  it  does 
it  all  today.  In  DES(^ 
view's  been  doing  it  for 
ovCT  four  years  now. 

People  all  over  the 
world  are  using  DES(} 
view  to  manage  custom¬ 
ized  work  environments  like 
those  shown  here.  They  are  using  it  to  cut 
and  paste  data  between  programs  running 


DtSQnew  ttts  you  nm  all  thtse  programs  in  rrmltiple  win4ow5  amt  multitaA 
them  ail  without  major  modifieations  to  Hv  computer  you  own  now.  And  without 
rrplacmg  or  even  upgrading  your  favorite  programs. 

in  multiple  windows,  running  sorts  and 
recalculations  in  the  background,  and 
the)''re  operating  in  text  and  graphics 
modes  in  windows  side-by-side. 

With  no  drama,  no  fireworks  and  no 
huge  memory  or  disk  space  requirements. 

in  fact.  DES(Jview  nans  on  i486, 80386, 

80286  and  even  8086  and  8088  PCs.  Its 
low  memory  overhead  means  you  don't 
have  to  buy  a  faster  computer  and  more 
RAM  to  compensate  for  the  demands  of 
a  complex,  memory-hungry  'graphical' 
operating  system. 

And  DES(^v»ew  builds  on  and  extends 
DOS— the  most  robust,  stable  operating 
system  available  for  your  computer. 

Plus,  you  don't  give  up  any  flexibility 
in  choosing  programs.  DES(^view  runs 
virtually  all  DOS  and  DOS^xtended 
programs  and  Windows  programs  as  well. 

No  wonder  maior  corporations  all  over 
the  world  have  chosen  to  standardize  on 
DESQview. 


New  DESQview  13 
gets  the  most  out  of 
DOS.  Even  in 
VWndows. 

For  a  lot  of  users,  what's 
exdtii^  about  Windows  iai't 
Windows  itself,  but  some  of  the 
great  new  programs  that  use  iL 
Now  you  can  run  those  programs 
in  DS(^view  23,  and  k^7  on 
using  the  unique  DOS  multitask¬ 
ing  windowing  capabilities  of 
E®iQview.  (On  386  machines, 
DESQview  386  23  runs  Windows 
programs  skle-by-^e  with  386 
DOS-ex^^  programs  such  as  IBM 
interleaf  and  AutoCAD  386.) 

And  of  course,  new  DESQview  23 
gives  you  all  the  other  great  strengths  that 
made  itthe  fovorite  of  knowlegeable  PC 
users.  Some  of  our  recently  added  features: 
support  for  mouse  menus  within  windows; 

g'lrranTaosi 


rRooocr 

O  F  T  H  £ 

YEAR 


Somr  of  DiSQokw's  recent  awards. 

flexitniity  for  assigning  and  reassigning 
special  keys  within  windows,  $upp(»t  for 
3270  and  other  terminal  emulabon, 
support  for  a  wide  range  of  hardware:  CD- 
ROM,  scanners,  comm  ports,  efo.  and  help 
in  handling  troublesome  TSfe.  C^SQview 
keeps  up  with  software  and  hardware 
developments.  As  new  standards  develop, 
you'U  find  us  suf^xxting  them. 

As  long  as  you're  using  DOS  programs, 
you  need  DESQview. 
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PC5&  WORKSTATIONS 


Priam  Sjrstems  Corp.  has  announced  two 
SVd-in.  internal  disk  drives  designed  for 
ffiM  Bsrsona]  Computer  ATs  or  compati¬ 
bles  equipped  with  Intel  Corp.  80286, 
80386  or  I486  processors;  Novell,  Inc. 
netwodcs;  and  Unix  and  Xenix  systems. 

The  ID340H  b  a  340M*byte  enhanced 
small  device  interface  (ESDI)  half-height 
disk  drive.  The  ID660  is  a  660M-byte  full- 
hei^t  device.  Both  drives  allow  two  con- 
troUers  and  four  ESDI  drives  to  co-exist 
under  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation's  Unix 
operating  system. 

The  ID340H  costs  $2,827,  and  the 
ID660  sells  for  $4,480. 

Priam 

1 140  Ringwood  Court 
SanJoae,  Calif.  95131 
(408)954-8680 


Ck)lden  Triangle  Computers,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  software  package  designed  to 
automatically  create  a  duplicate  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  disk  on  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Mac¬ 
intosh  II  systems. 

Disktwin  works  with  a  proprietary  Nu- 
bus  internee  card,  its  software  and  a 
small  computer  systems  interface  disk 
drive  to  mike  a  twin  of  a  Macintosh  II's 
primary  disk.  Copies  of  all  files  can  be 
saved  immediately  on  the  twin,  enabling 
users  to  recover  from  a  primary  ifatf  fril- 
ure  without  losing  data,  the  ven^  said. 

The  product  is  available  for  a  list  price 
of  $999. 

Golden  Triangle  Computers 
4849  Ronaon  Court 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92111 
(619)279-2100 


Board'Ivvel  dsvices 

Acksys  has  anirouiKed  a  hoe  of  intelligent 
communication  boards  that  indude  eight, 
16  or  32  ports  for  IBM  Arrsonal  Comput¬ 
er  XT,  AT  and  l^rsanal  System/2s 
equipped  with  an  AT-compatible  bus. 

The  MCC  boards  are  based  on  Intel 
Corp.  12.5-  or  16-MHz  80C188  micro¬ 
processors  and  indude  256K  bytes  of 
built-in  raiMkxn-access  memory  a^  64K 
bytes  of  erasable  programmable  read- 
memory.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$1,900  to  $3,900,  depending  on  model. 
Acksya 

401  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago.  IlL 60611 
(312)222-1235 


without  tears 


Quarterdeck's  family 

designed  to  enhance  H 
the  way  you  work.  H 

At  (Quarterdeck,  OUT 
mission  has  always  been  to 

increase  your  productivitv  in  \  I 

logicai.economicai  steps— not  ;  ^^11 

to  reinv'ent  a  system  that  ifl 

already  works  for  you.  M 

Our  best  known  product, 

DESf^iew.haswellovera 

milHnn  uspp;  ”***  majoritif  afprognm  n«  m  DtSQvvw—epen  Windows  XAfrognm! 

^  And  fcmf  programs  lake  spfcint  advantage  of  DZSQview  to  enkonee  then  open- 

And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  r>on.  FNS  NewsReal  and  products  using  Spreadsheet  Sobttions'  9DV  'Hot  Lnb', 
people  use  our  Q0dM,  the  for  example,  use  b’lfutourtn^  multitasking  and  mterprogram  communications. 

exp^ed  memory  manager  for  'under  the  hood'  of  your  PC,  showing  how 

users  of  80386  PCs  and  IBM  PS/2  ’  models  your  memory  is  being  used;  even  which  To  find 

50  and  60  that  makes  it  easy  for  your  parts  of  RAM  are  faster.  You'll  see  where  ptoductivM 

propms  to  break  the  640K  memory  TSRs.  utilities,  drivers  and  bufiers  work,  in  the  coup 

hafrier.  (Even  within  Windows,  on  386  and  find  all  the  pockets  of  idle  nwmory.  boxes  chec 

QRAM  is  our  memory  optimizing  (Quarterde( 


Our  newest  products,  Quarterdeck 
Manifest  and  QRAM  help  you  understand 
and  optimize  the  critica)  first  megabyte  of 
your  PC's  memory. 

Manifest  does  for  memory  what  PC 
Tools  Deluxe  does  for  disks.  It  guides  you 


9iitiltty  that  ends  'RAM  cram.' 
It  lets  you  move  dri\iers. 

TSRs  and  other  utilities  out 
of  lower'  memory  and  into 
idle  memory  locations  up 
high.'  gi\ing  your  programs 
as  mu^  as  liOK  more  elbou' 
room.  And  (^lAM  makes  it 
easy  to  optimize  your 
memory— even  if  you've 
never  u^anythii^  beyond  " 
1-2-3  before. 

DESQmv-.QEMM, 
then  opera-  Manifest  and  QRAM  help 

f’HotiMs',  you  get  the  most  out  of  the 
iicri/ioHs.  software  and  hardware  you 

ownloday. 

To  find  out  more  about  our  fomily  of 
productivtty  enhancement  products,  mail 
in  the  coupon  below'  with  the  appropriate 
boxes  checked.  Or  see  your  authori^ 
Quarterdeck  deakr. 


(>iarterdeckO(hceSysteD«.l50Pkx>Btvd.San(aMonia  Fax  (213)  399-3602 
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Rainbow  Technologies.  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  memory-based  hardware  key  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  users  of  IBM  nsraooal 
Computers  or  compatibles  to  protect 
tbeir  applications  from  unauthorised  use. 

Sertinelscribe  uses  chaDenge/reqioa- 
se  and  algorithm  enayption  techniques 
that  are  said  to  allow  an  appbeatian  pro¬ 
gram  to  write  a  device's  memory  for 
trackmg,  fonited-use  deadlines  or  accom¬ 
modating  software  iqigrades,  the  oompa- 
nysaxL 

'The  product  also  features  120  bytes  of 
electrically  erasable  programmable  read¬ 
only  memory. 

Pricing  begins  at  $49  for  purchases  of 
10  to  20  units. 

Rainbow  Technologiea 
9292  Jerooimo  Road 
^  Irvine.  Catif.  92718 
(714)454-2100 

Zendex  Corp.  has  announced  tbe  ZX- 
286/20,  a  20-MHz  done  of  an  Intri  Corp. 
286/1 2  single-board  computer. 

'Tbe  product  supports  IM  to  BM  bytes 
of  jumper-selectable,  dual-ported  memo¬ 
ry  and  includes  capacity  for  as  many  as 
IM  byte  of  erasable  proyammable  r^- 
ooly  memory.  It  can  reportedly  generate 
two  multibus  interrupts  from  up  to  15 
sources. 

A  basic  unit  with  IM  byte  of  dynamic 
random-access  memory  is  pri^  at 
$2,495. 

Zendex 

6700  Sierra  Lane 
Dublin.  Calif.  94568 
(415)828-3000 

Unix  software 

Zylab  Corp.  has  announced  the  release  of 
a  color  enhanced  version  of  its  Zyindex  for 
Unix  software  package. 

Ibe  software  package  enaUes  users  to 
set  any  one  of  16  foreground  and  eight 
background  colors  for  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  windows  and  menus.  It  abo  sup¬ 
ports  8-bit  international  character  sets 
and  features  several  search  techniques.  It 
runs  on  any  Intel  Corp.  80386-  or  1486- 
based  machine  with  Ibe  Santa  Cruz  Op- 
eratioo's  Xenix  Release  2.3  or  Unix  Sy^ 
tern  V/386  Release  3.2. 

Zyindex  iot  Unix’s  base  list  price  is 
$695,  and  a  four-user  package  costs 
$2,495.  Additional  users  may  be  added 
for  $695  each. 

Zylab 

3105-TN.  Wilke  Road 
Arlingtcn  Beigbu,  Ill.  60004 
(708)632-1100 

WordPerfect  Corp.  has  announced  Word- 
perfect  4.2,  a  software  package  designed 
for  Unix-based  systems  that  support  the 
SSOpen  (^onsordum  Ltd.'s  Bin^  Com¬ 
patibility  Standard. 

'The  product  inchides  snaking  and  par¬ 
allel  cohjmns,  line  numbering,  macros  and 
a  rectangular  block/move  feature.  A 
1 1 5,0(X)-word  spell  dtecker  and  a  thesau¬ 
rus  consisting  of  more  than  10,000  root 
words  is  also  provided. 

System  requirements  reportedly  in- 
dude  666K  bytes  of  memory  for  tbe  first 
user  and  280K  bytes  for  each  subsequent 
user. 

A  sin^e-user  versioo  costs  $495,  and 
pricing  for  multiuser  versions  begins  at 
$995. 

WordPerfect 

1555  N.  Technology  Way 
Orem.  Utah  84057 
(801)222-5300 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Heme  are  43  reasons  wiy 

thenewantroller 


They  all  add  up  to  one  very  important  reason.  The  new  IDEA  Concert  lets  you  integrate  more  hosts  upstream  and  more  devices 
downstream  than  any  other  controller  on  the  market.  IBM  mainframes,  IBM  midrange  systems,  DEC  VAXs,  asynchronous  hosts,  coax, 
twinax  and  ASCII  devices,  you  name  it.  All  work  in  concert,  so  you  can  maximize  your  investments  and  increase  productivity.  The  IDEA 
Concert  Controller.  And  now,  we’ll  let  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 


1 .  Talks  to  IBM  370  class  mainframes 

8  •  Talks  to  a  combination  of  different  host  types 

2.  Talks  to  IBM  AS/400  midrange  systems 

9 .  Talks  to  up  to  56  coax  devices 

3  •  Talks  to  IBM  System  3X  midrange  systems 

10.  Talks  to  up  to  42  twinax  devices 

4.  Talks  to  DEC  VAX  systems 

1 1 .  Talks  to  up  to  80  LAN  devices 

5 .  Talks  to  other  asynchronous  hosts 

1 2 .  Talks  to  IBM  3270-type  displays 

G.  Talks  to  Unix  hosts 

13.  Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  displays 

7 .  Talks  to  multiple  hosts  (up  to  4) 

14.  Talks  to  IBM  InfoWindow  displays 

IDLACcmer.  Ik.  1515  WntlWi  Street.  Teaye.AZ  85281,  (602)894-7000:  UCAssoaales,  Inc.  29  Duoham  Road,  Billenc3.MA0I82I.  (506)66^^78.  FAX  (508)663-8851:  European  Headquners(FraKe).33-14-03S'58S8:  Asi^PKific  (Hoag  Kong). 
8S2  M2M72;  I'mwd  Ka^kn.  44-81-39l>-5945.CaaMb.  416^6-9930.  IBM,  KS^iport.  Token  RagaadltdoWiado*  are  rcguieredtradnnatks  of  bKenatKaBlBusiiiessMadunesCotpmtJon.  AS/400  andNciView  are  tradenaifcsafliiteniatk^ 
IDEAsMciatesMd  IDEA  tferegsieretf  with  theU  S  Patent  andTiadenarkOfficeby  iDEAssoaates.  Inc.  IDEA  Concert  isatndenarkoflDEAsMcutev  Inc.  Courier  and  Servcomare  registered  tradenaifcaof  IDEA  Courier.  Inc. 

DEC ,  VAX.  DEC  LATandDECSerw  are  trademarkstrf Digital  EqiupaieDt  CorpontMO.  Unix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 


evetwn^  talkiiig  about 
fromlDMCounen 


15.  Talks  to  IDEA  9000  series  terminals  and  printers 

33 .  Talks  to  IBM’s  AS/400  PC  Support  application 

10.  Talks  to  IDEA  12000  series  terminals 

34 .  Talks  to  synchronous  modems 

17.  Talks  to  IDEA  177, 197  and  277  series  terminals 

35.  Talks  to  SNA/SDLC  environments 

18.  Talks  to  DEC  VTXXX  terminals 

30 .  Talks  to  SfiiA  compatible  devices 

19.  Talks  to  DECServer  200/550 

37.  Talks  to  IBM  NetView 

20 .  Talks  to  IBM  3270-type  printers 

38 .  Talks  to  host  as  multiple  logical  units 

21.  Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  printers 

39.  Talks  to  IDEA  Advanced  Function  Terminals 

22 .  Talks  to  IDEA  13000  series  printers 

40.  Talks  to  coax  multiplexers 

23 .  Talks  to  IDEA  244  series  printers 

41.  Talks  to  asynchronous  multiplexers 

24 .  Talks  to  host-addressable  PC  printers 

42 .  Talks  to  concurrent  gateway  and  downstream 

25.  Talks  to  local  devices 

physical  units 

20.  Talks  to  remote  devices 

43 .  Talks  to  entire  system  throu^  remote 

27.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  twinax  terminal 

diagnostic  capabilities 

28.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  coax  terminal 

44 .  Talk  to  IDEA.  1-800-528-1400 

29 .  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  an  ASCII  terminal 

30 .  Talks  to  Token  Ring  networks 

31.  Talks  to  DEC  LAT  networks 

32.  Talks  to  X.25  networks 

EEA 

The  intelligence  to  communicate  better. 

^lEEA  Courier  IIEAssodates  HEA  SerMxm 

At  some  point,  grawirig  up 
meansgi^up 
something  you  once  loved. 


At  first,  you  loved  your  network  operat¬ 
ing  system.  It  made  life  easier  for  you. 

But  now  your  networks  and  n^ds  are 
growing.  And  you  need  to  tie  eveiything 
together  into  a  single,  integrated  network. 

Unfortunately,  your  current  network 
operating  system  can't  handle  it. 

Ihuie  in  old  netwcHics 
for  VINES!  Andfor  cash  credit. 

Consider  VINES.  It  lets  you  easily  turn 
your  isolated  PC  dusters  into  a  CO  -ate- 
wide  PC  network  with  unlimited 
future  a^)adty. 

VINES'  strong  standards  support  helps 
to  protea  your  current  investment  in 


Bhqw  Systems  Incorponied.  IM  Rsiden  and.  lblbon>,  HA  01581 


server  hardware,  oommunications  equip¬ 
ment  and  applications 
And  right  now,  you  won't  lose  your 
networking  software  investment,  either 
Itade  in  your  present  software  and  we  ll 
give  you  cash  credit  towaid  the  purehase 
of  any  VINES  product. 

Por  example,  get  a  credit  of  up  to  13.500 
for  your  copy  of  NetVthre* 

Additional  discounts  apply  to 
larger  networks. 

Our  networking  options  for 
your  business  solutions. 

You  don’t  even  have  to  give  up  all  your 
current  networking  software  to  use  VINES. 


NeiVtee  Is  a  r^tstend  trademark  of  Novell ,  Inc. 

See  us  at  Networld  Booth  *1628 


Migrate  to  VINES  gradually.  Or  up^ade 
completely  now.  And  join  the  thousands 
of  other  satisfied  users. 

CaU  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA 
508-898-2828)  for  more  details  on  our 
trade-in  program. 

Isn't  it  time  you  found  something 
to  love  that  )wu’ll  never  ou^row? 


Networking.  Without  Limits. 


NETWORKING 


Digitized  photos  meet  deadline 


BYGARYRANTHES 

cwsTArr 

ARLINGTON.  Va.  —  USA  To- 
day  photographer  Frank  S.  Fol- 
recently  went  to  Saudi  Ara- 
to  armed  a  Sony  electronic 
stiQ  camera.  Aided  by  a  digital 
preproceaaor.  the  telephone  in 
his  botd  room  and  an  “electron¬ 
ic  darkroom"  at  headquarters, 
Fotwefl  can  now  l^rpass  tradi- 
tioQal  photo  processing  —  and 
many  of  his  comp^ors  —  by 
sboiMittg  hi^i-quahty  color  pic¬ 
tures  of  events  in  the  Mddle 
East  until  minutes  before  press 
time. 

A  few  days  befme  his  depar¬ 
ture,  Fotwell  was  seated  at  a  ter¬ 
minal  in  the  photo  department  at 
USA  Tod^  studying  a  doaen  or 
so  electronically  reiMlered  pho¬ 
tographs  on  his  screen.  Using  a 
mouse,  be  selected  aitd  blew  up  a 
pbotoofayoungsoldierona&u- 
di  Arabian  airfield.  The  soldier  is 
laden  with  supplies,  congacuous 
among  them  two  enormous  con¬ 
tainers  of  bottled  water. 
may  use  this  one  to  the  paper  tcK 
morrow,"  said  Folwell,  the  pa¬ 


per’s  assistant  director  of  pho¬ 
tography. 

The  actual  selection  of  photos 
is  made  by  editors  in  News, 
Money,  Life  and  ^Kirts,  each 
sectkm  with  its  own  wofkMtkn 
on  the  local-area  network.  To 
demonstrate,  FolwdI  cropped 
the  photo  with  a  few  easy  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mouse.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  the  exact  size  of  the  bole  in 
the  paper  the  idioto  would  fiH  A 
few  naore  di^  and  shadows 
were  tightened  and  oaiot  tones 
corrected.  Altbou^  this  particu¬ 
lar  picture  did  not  need  it.  Fd- 
well  could  also  remove  dust 
^K)ts  and  other  blemisbes.  Final¬ 
ly,  be  checked  registration  — 
the  ahgoment  of  superimposed 
odors  —  and  sent  tike  fdk^o  to 
an  output  device. 

As  a  matter  of  pdicy,  USA 
Today  will  not  alter  the  content 
of  (dkotographs,  a  controversol 
practice  made  possible  by  the 
electronic  darkroom. 

FolweO  uses  a  Leaf  desk  Digi¬ 
tal  Daikroom  developed  by  Leaf 
Systems,  Inc.  and  provided  as 
part  of  a  new  s^vice  soon  to  be 
offered  by  The  Associated 
Press.  The  digital  darkroom  is 
just  one  component  of  a  {dan  AF 


has  to  move  newspapers  from 
1930s-vintage  tedinoir^  into 
the  21st  century.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  AP  wiD  bepn 
trananitting  {dioCogniphs  digj- 


(»pers  using  a  relatively  primi¬ 
tive  technology  similar  to  fac- 
simile.  A  black  and  adiite  photo 
talma  une  minjtes  to  print  out, 
while  a  color  picture  takes  a  balf- 
bour  to  eme^.  If  a  noisy  line 
causes  tdenusbes,  the  photo 
must  be  sent  again. 

^tfa  the  digital  feed,  Idack 


% 


USA  Fo^lay's  Pdiwi  (U^OMrsees  digital  photo  tditimgcenttr 


taOy  viasateffiteat  l.SMbit^ec. 

According  to  USA  Today’s 
director  of  editorial  ^sterns, 
Jackie  Greene,  the  p^>er  re¬ 
ceives  almost  500  photographs 
per  day  from  AP.  They  are 
scanned  by  AP  and  sent  to  news- 


and  wdiite  photos  will  be  received 
in  one  mioute  and  color  in  three 
minutes,  Greene  said:  “We'D  get 
a  better  selectioo  on  deadline: 
we  won't  have  to  t^  the  first 
one  off  the  machine." 

In  fact,  a  paper  photo  wiD  not 


come  off  the  machine  at  aO.  Fk- 
tures  wiH  be  transmitted  directly 
to  the  electTonic  darkroom  far 
immediate  or  deferred  viewing 
and  processing.  USA  Today  wB 
continue  to  receive  oxMt  of  its 
Middle  East  shots  from  AP, 
while  relying  on  Fohreli  and  his 
electronic  stfll  camera  far  bte- 
breakxngnewa. 

One  year  from  now.  AP  wiH 
also  move  to  better  compretaion 
technology,  which  wffl  reduce 
trantoBtsioa  by  another 
factor  of  five  to  10.  Folwd  said 
AP  wiB  abo  employ  new  scan¬ 
ners  providing  greater  resohi- 
tioo  a^  more  color  tones. 

Nine  l.fafrtfitk  workstatioos. 
four  Leaf  file  servers  and  various 
scanners,  output  devices  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Coo^Miter.  Inc.  Madntod) 
computers  are  attached  to  a  Leaf 
Systens  SOM  bit/sec  token- 
rmg  uetwurii  in  the  USA  Today 
buildiQg.  The  aervera.  wocfcsta- 
tioos  and  software  support  both 
distributed  processing  and  dis¬ 
tributed  databases,  said  Robert 
Caspe,  president  of  Natick, 
Ma^-ba^  Leaf  Systems. 
Tone-consuming  tasks  and  their 
associated  data  can  be  ^wned 
by  the  Intel  Corp.  80386-baaed 
wockstatkns  to  run  in  back¬ 
ground  mode  on  one  of  the  duil- 
803A6  servers,  be  said.  'The 
LANisalsofault-toierant 


Users  lament:  Take  my 
LAN  Manager,  please 

LAN  Boy.  The  LAN  that  time 
forgot.  LAN  woe.  Tbe  puns 
played  on  Microsoft’s  local^Bea 
network  product  are  legion. 
Even  with  the  company’s  new 
{to  to  market  tbe  operating  sys¬ 
tem  directly,  it  is  unclear  wheth¬ 
er  users  will  ever  give  it  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation. 

Steve  Larson,  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Smith-Corona  Corp.  in 
Cortland^  N.Y.,  said  the  sheer 


ANALYSIS 


BYUMNASH 
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What  is  tbe  difference  between 
Microsoft  Corp. ’s  LAN  Manager 
network  operating  system  and 
comedian  Rodney  Dangerfield? 
Dangetfield  gets  no  respect  and 
makes  miOioos.  LAN  Manager 
just  gets  no  respect. 


number  of  computer  services 
based  on  DOS  win  piB  Mkrosoft 
into  a  greater  role  in  netwotk- 
ing.  However,  Larson  said,  it  will 
not  be  a  dominating  role  anytime 
soon.  “They  do  have  the  capabil¬ 
ity  and  tbe  knowledge  to  change 
the  hmiaw**  of  power  pn 
networking],  but  I  don’t  thikc 
they  win  doit,"  be  said. 

Larsoo  pointed  to  adat  be 
calk  tbe  last  “steady-state" 
LAN  Manager-based  product, 
3Com  Corp.’s  3+Share,  adding 
that  SCom’s  subeequent  LAN 
Manager  system.  3+Open. 
lacks  the  maturity  or  “steadi- 
ness"  to  handle  Smitb-Corona’s 
four-network,  250-user  system. 


He  said  he  is  looking  for 
“memory  backup.  E-mail,  rout¬ 
ing,  file  and  print  services  aQ  on 
one  board." 


The  PUNS 

played  on 
Microsoft’s 
local-area  network 
product  are  legion. 


For  some  IS  administrators, 
Mkroaoft  may  have  more  to 
overcome  than  a  wan  fist  of  fea¬ 
tures.  The  minpaT^y  wB  have  to 


erase  from  its  memory  bod  ez{)e- 
rierkces  with  LAN  Manager- 
based  systems  from  OEMs. 

Den^  DeTomaao,  systems 
analyst  at  General  Motors 
Co^’s  Dectrooic  Data  Services 
dhriskn,  said  tbe  carmaker’s  Hy¬ 
dra  Marie  divisioii  in  Wnren, 
MidL,  k  abandoning  its  OS/2' 
based  3+ Open  network. 

“Right  now.  we’re  going  to 
trash  our  3+C^>en  and  go  with 
Netware  356,"  DeTomaao  said. 
“We  have  had  too  many  funky 
problems  with  no  answers."  For 
example,  abe  said,  her  net¬ 
worked  personal  computer  kst 
month  started  demanding  two 
OmtiniudonpageTS 
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VUneraBil 

Children  at  risk  can't  wait  for  paperwork  or  regular  business  hours, 


?! 
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BERRIEN  COUNTV  CPS 
CASE  SUHflARV 


8..-i4.,"y0  0y 


CASE  NUtlBER  ■  623804P*'  CASENAME;  Ad-arnsj  Thorn-ss**  STATUS^  R 

I 

f- 

AtURE  of  REFFERAL: 

ftther  h,a5  repestedly  threatened  to  injure  his  spouse  and  children  On 
r20.,y0  he  struck  his  wife.  Later  the  same  day.  he  threw  Thomas..  6  ,  to  the 
loor.  fracturing  his  ulna.  Child  was  treated  at  local  emergency  room, 
rotectiue  seruices  was  called.  Upon  initial  inuestigation  and  with  court 
^proual  child  was  released  to  the  custody  of  his  aunt  pending  a  preliminary 
faring  i n  j  u  u  e  n 1 1 e  c  o  u  r  t . 

PFI-RAPID  PATH  PF2  =  HAIN  MENU  PF3  =  Cf1  MENU  Do  =  SAUE  DATA 


C h a  r  M o d e  ■  Re p  1  .o o e  F' a g e  1 


Count :  *0 


KNOW  BULL 


’  l  BiJ HN Irtomaon SyMT* me  t9SO  'I  ■  i  nj— liiwlBiwIi  i<  *T^T  **ncaor«>wn«mcMruTitoK)prcMctv«(lef««iy 


It's  3  AM.  A  child  in  a  dangerous  family  situation 
needs  help.  Everything  hinges  on  the  caseworker's 
ability  to  make  the  right  decisions  fast. 

In  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  caseworkers  now  use 
the  Bull  Child  Protection  System,  a  unique  application 
that  gives  them  instant  access  to  information. 

Even  from  the  scene  of  an  emergency,  a  caseworker 
can  check  a  child's  history,  family  background,  and  the 
availability  of  foster  homes— all  via  a  laptop  computer. 


What  once  took  hours  can  now  be  done  in  minutes. 

The  system  assists  in  risk  assessment  and  reduces 
the  caseworkers'  clerical  burden,  allowing  them  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  field. 

Give  caseworkers  in  your  own  state  the  power  they 
need  to  help  children  at  risk.  1b  arrange  a  demonstration 
of  the  Child  Protection  System  call  1.800-233-BULL, 
ext.  230.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-268-4144. 

Know  Bull. 


.f'tr'iCi.'  •  (  t‘  • 

c  I'f  t 


Worlcir.-icii- 
Infoi  m.ition 
Systems 

Bull 
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Shopping  at  Sears  ?ia  CompuServe 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
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CHICAGO  —  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  is 
serious  about  reaching  customers 
throu^  eiectitnic  networks. 

The  retail  goat,  which  offers  a  catalog 
ordering  service  to  subecnbers  (tf  Prodigy 
Service  Ca  —  the  oo-hne  infonnatioo 
service  that  Sears  and  IBM  joioUy 
launched  in  October  1988  —  initiate  the 
same  type  ol  service  on  competing  OD>line 
netwo^  late  last  month. 

Sears  placed  an  etectronic  verskn  o£ 
its  famous  catalog  on  Conyuserve,  Ioc.’s 
infonnatioo  network  and  General  Electric 


Infonnatkn  Services’  GENIE. 

According  to  an  official  at  Sears  Cata¬ 
log,  a  unit  Sears  Merchandise  Group, 
the  oo-hne  catalog  on  Prodigy  contains 
about  5.000  product  listings  those  on 
GENIE  and  CompuServe  contain  between 
1,000  and  1^00  listings. 

Prodigy  spokesmen  were  nonchalant 
about  its  sponsor's  appearance  cm  anoth¬ 
er  information  network.  “We  think  it’s 
entirely  appropriate  for  Sears  to  be  on 
CoaqKtserve,"  said  Steve  Hein,  a  spokes- 
manfor  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Prodigy. 

“I  don’t  think  it  rattles  anyone.” 
agreed  Karen  Nielsen,  a  research  analyst 
at  Link  Resources  Oxp.  in  New  Ycffk.  Ih- 


rect-to-the-home  retailing  and  marketing 
is  part  a  trend,  she  said,  “and  Sears  is  a 
natural  (^yer  in  that  market.” 

Sears  Catalog  joins  more  than  100  oth¬ 
er  merchants  who  advertise  and  market 
goods  in  the  “Electronic  Mall,”  a  service 
that  debuted  on  CompuServe  in  1985. 

While  Cxxnpuserve  does  not  release 
figures  m  the  number  of  peo(^  using  its 
hundreds  cf  c»-line  offerings,  it  does  re¬ 
port  that  sales  in  the  mall  have  gone  up 
76%  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  orders  have  increased  44%. 

CompuServe,  an  H&R  Block  company 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  nation's  largest 
videotex  provider;  it  claims  595,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  Prodigy  claims  460.000  sub¬ 
scribers,  making  it  the  fastest  growing  in¬ 
formation  services  network  in  the  natkm. 


A  Jewel  in  the 
on-line  service 

BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CVSTATF 


Family  outings  to  the  grocery  store,  com¬ 
plete  with  hauling  home  eight  bags  of  gix^ 
ceries,  could  become  a  memory,  as  Prodi¬ 
gy  and  grocers  ^iread  the  word  <» 
computerized  groc^  services. 

Jewel  Foodstores,  a  dtviskn  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores  Co.,  snubM  Prodigy,  the  IBM 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  joint  venture, 
and  started  a  test  market  of  its  own  on¬ 
line  order  and  ddivery  service  early  last 
month.  This  gave  Jewel  a  bit  of  a  jump  on 
its  maj(»’  competitOT  in  the  Chicago  area, 
Domi^ck’s  Finer  Foods,  an  independent 
rhain  Dooiinick’s  recently  announced  it 
will  join  Prodigy. 

Ihtxligy  has  yet  to  face  head-to-head 
competitkw  with  on-line  grocers  in  any 
its  seven  other  markets,  which  include 
Atlanta,  Detix^,  St  Louis.  Washingttm, 
D.C.,  Houston,  Denver-Boulder  and  Min- 
neapolis-St  Paul 

Twopwosiwq  pod 

Jewel’s  effort  is  a  joint  venture  with  an 
Evanston,  DL-based  start-up,  I^apod  De- 
livery  Systems.  I^apod  devek^ed  the 
IBM  Personal  Om^wter-based  software 
and  runs  the  iritole  process,  inckidtng  tak¬ 
ing  the  orders,  sbcqiptng  and  delivering 
the  food. 

Currently,  the  system  pulls  product  in- 
fonnatMm  on  some  12,000  items  from 
Jewel  mainframes.  Like  Prodigy,  it  ac¬ 
commodates  goods  in  various  sizes  and 
prices.  Shoppers  can  create  a  personal¬ 
ized  shoppy  list  of  up  to  M  items, 
“browse”  throuc^  store  “aides”  or  sim- 
|dy  type  in  a  band  name  to  (dace  an  order. 

Jewel  ^>okeswoinan  Joyce  Maffia  said 
the  cocnpaiy  looked  at  Prochgy’s  (Xhline 
grocery  service  but  decided  that  the 
pod  system  is  “more  affordal:^  for  the 
consumer,  and  the  menus  move  more 
quickly  and  give  more  detaiL” 

Peapod  customers  pay  an  initial  fee  of 
$15  for  the  software,  jius  a  $35  annual 
membersh^  fee.  Prot^  for  DOS  ma¬ 
chines  costs  $29.95  through  Dominick’s, 
and  members  pay  a  $9.95  monthly  fee. 

Analysts  8^  that  allowing  consumers 
to  shop  at  home  adds  to  the  likelihood  that 
they  oontiDue  to  shop  with  a  paiticu' 
lar  store.  But  Fred  Schneider,  dir^or  of 
the  industry  food  program  at  Andersen 
Consulting,  expressed  doubts  about 
whether  tte  home  market  is  reacfy  for 
computerized  services  —  from  Pr^gy 
or  anyone  else. 

OUier  analysts  pointed  to  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  the  grocery  service  on  the  defunct 
Tel-Actioa  videotex  service  as  offering 
some  posabdities  fm  success.  StiD,  the 
lack  of  PC  penetration  into  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  could  wrxk  against  either  service. 

Pnxhgy  has  discontinued  grocery  ser¬ 
vice  in  San  Frandaco  and  aborted  its  New 
York  attempt  in  testing.  But  in  Atlanta, 
stores  in  The  Kroger  Co.  chain  have  been 
(Mhline  tfarou^  Prodigy  for  two  years. 
Kroger  started  by  having  deliveiy  and 
pickup  orders  routed  through  one  hi^- 
vohime  stmre  and  has  ance  expanded  to 
allow  picloQ)  at  aD  of  its  60  area  stores, 
while  deliveriDg  throu^  a  second  store. 
It  reports  some  50  users  per  day,  with  an 
average  order  of  approxmutdy  $102. 


“Scuba  tanks  are 
all  alike.  Buy  the  cheapest 
one  you  can  findr 


Floppy  disks  are  ngt  all  alike.  For  vital  data,  some 
brands  are  simply  out  of  their  depth. 

But  you  can  breathe  easy  with  Dysan  100.  We  test 
100%  ol  our  disks  and  oert^  100%  to  be  100%  error 
free  over  100%  of  the  disk  surface. 

The  Dysan  lOOi  It’s  not  just  a  name.  It’s  a  measure  of  superiority. 


ni  H)() 


DysatflOO 

100%  Better 
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You  Could  Win  This  Powerful 
AT&T  6386/25  WorkGroup 
System  With  Just  A  Phone  Call 


Call  1-800-835-2246,  Ext.  80, 

to  enter  the  ACM  Sweepstakes  now 

or  mail  the  coupon  below 


GRAND  PRIZE—You  Get  A  Computer  With 
The  Works  (suggested  list  price  of  the  package  is 
$17,118*  as  of  7/90). 

The  winner  receives  an  AT&T  6386/25  WorkGroup  System 
(WGS)  which  is  a  25MHz  80386  computer  for  intensive 
stand-alone  or  networked  applications.  “The  Works”  includes 
a  full  software  package  comprised  of  the  UNIX®  System  V  and 
MS-DOS®  operating  systems,  C  programming  language  develop¬ 
ment  environment,  AT&T's  Simul-Task  software  to  permit 
both  operating  systems  to  work  together,  and  the  OPEN 
LOOK®  Graphical  User  Interface.  Also  included  is  a  math 
co-processor,  8MB  RAM,  16-color  Super  VGA  monitor  and 
card,  AT&T  305  B  keyboard,  3-button  mouse,  80MB  hard  drive 
and  3.5"  floppy  disk  drive.  It  even  includes  an  AT&T  593  laser 
printer  that  is  HP  "LaserJet  11  compatible  and  a  C.P.U.  floor  stand. 

SECOND  PRIZE—You  Get  The  Printer 

(suggested  list  price  is  $1,695*  as  of  7/90). 

This  AT&T  593  laser  printer  operates  at  300  d.p.i.  for  text  and 
graphics  printing,  offers  font  downloading  and  macro  storage, 
can  be  expanded  to  4.5MB  to  accommodate  demanding  graphics 
applications  and  is  HP  LaserJet  11  compatible. 

THIRD  PRIZE— You  Get  d 

This  Modem  (suggested 
list  price  is  $695*  as  of  7/90). 

The  AT&T  2224-CEO  is  a  2400  b.p.s.,  full  duplex  modem 
which  scores  up  to  10  numbers  for  automatic  dialing  and  is 
Hayes*  compatible. 

No  purchaoe  mcesary.  SweepK^ies  open  to  U.?.  and  Canadian  residentt  who  are  21  years 
of  age  or  older  as  of  1/31/91.  and  whoae  paid  employinent  involves  information  teclmology. 
Void  in  d*  Province  of  Quebec  aivJ  wh«  pre^ibited  by  law.  For  full  rules,  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  (#10)  envelope  to:  ACM  Sweepstakes  Rules,  II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10036.  Limit  one  request  pet  outer  mailing  envelope.  Requests  must  be  received  by  January  10. 
1991.  Sweepstakes  ends  January  31.  1991. 

•  ACM  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  alternate  priies  of  equal  or  greater  value.  Prices  shown 
reflect  cuimc  suggest^  list  prices  as  of  7/90,  and  arc  subject  to  change. 

UNIX  and  OPEN  LO(DK  are  registered  trademarb  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories.  Iik.,  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countnes;  MSDOS  is  a  tegistered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Cevpotation:  Hayes 
U  a  registered  trademarii  of  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  li)c.;  LaserJet  is  a  trademark  of 
Hewtcrr-Packard  Cotporatton. 


/Association  fix  Computing  Machinery 

the  society  for  computing  and  Wonnation  processing 

11  West  A2nd  Street  •  New  Yoric  NY  10036 


P ACM  SWEEPSTAKES  ENTRY  FORM  1 

I  Please  return  by  January  31.  1991.  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  I 
I  TO  ENTER.  UMIT  ONE  ENTRY  PER  PERSON.  ■ 

II  want  to  win.  Please  check  as  many  as  appty:  I 

□  Please  enter  me  in  the  sweepstakes.  | 

□  rd  also  like  to  join  ACM  at  the  regular  dues  rate  of  $71  (includes  m 
I  a  subscription  to  Commimiconons  of  the  ACM).  I 

I  Payment  method:  □  My  check  payable  to  ACM  is  enclosed.  ^ 

■  □  Quffge  my  □  VISAP  □  MasterCard*  □  American  Express  ■ 


□  Send  information  on  ACM  membership. 

□  i  am  already  an  ACM  member. 


Mail  this  coupon  to: 

ACM  SWEEPSTAKES 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery 
P.O.  Box  12114,  Church  Street  Station 
New  York,  NY  10257 


The  Company  That  delivers 

Expects  No  Less 


The  Right  Tools  For  The  job 
From  Its  Network. 


Only  one  network  has  the  flexibility 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  for  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That's  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turned  to 
Novell’s  NetWare®  386  for  networks  in 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Oaalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibility.” 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reliable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  branch,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  for  your  company. 
Call  1-800-lANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide. 


NOVELL 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


NETWORKING 


AT&T  nets  $  lOOM  in  four  custom  network  deals 


BY  EU4S  BOOKER 
cwsnrr 


AT&Tft  custom  network  buskiess 
jumped  llOO  mOboo  late  last  mooth.  as 
the  carrier  announced  muhiyear  con¬ 
tracts  to  develop  voice  and  data  networks 
for  four  of  its  customers. 

The  four  Tariff  12  contracts  bring  to 
64  the  number  of  customers  for  AT&Ts 
Virtual  Telecommunication  Network 
Service  (VTNS). 

AO  four-  customers  will  hand  off  net¬ 
work  management  to  AT&T,  which  wfll 
provide  monitoring  and  network  configu¬ 
ration  from  various  control  centers 


throughout  the  country. 

When  AT&T  first  launched  VTNS  in 
September  1987,  it  exited  to  provide 
ea^  customer  with  a  private  cont^  cen¬ 
ter.  but  the  popularity  of  the  option  has 
aased  AT&T  to  cornbine  customers  in 
the  centers,  according  to  an  AT&T 
spokeswmnan. 

The  announced  customers  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

•  Caterpillar.  Inc.  in  Peoria,  Dl..  awarded 
AT&T  a  five-year.  $22.5  million  contract 
to  talk  more  than  100  Catapillar  loca- 
tioQS.  including  httemational  satellite 
links  to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Japan  and 
Australia.  CatenNltai’>  a  maker  of  con¬ 


struction  machinery,  engines  and  tur¬ 
bines,  said  it  expected  to  save  more  than 
$15  million  in  communications  charges 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 


ters  in  Tulsa,  OWa..  and  various  U.S. 
hubs.  Avis  maintains  about  4,700  rental 
locations  in  142  countries. 

•  Textron,  Inc.,  a  diversified  aerospace, 
commerd^  pr^ucts  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm,  said  it  had  chosen  AT&T  for  a 
three-year  contract,  covering  inbound 


LL  FOUR  CUSTOMERS  will  hand  off  network 
management  to  AT&T,  which  will  provide  monitoring 
and  network  configuration. 


•  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System.  Inc.  awarded  and  outbound  voice  and  data  services  to 
AT&T  a  $35  million  contract  to  link  its  more  than  500  locations  in  40  sUtes.  The 
domestic  car  rental  locations  in  the  U.S.  amount  of  the  cootract  was  not  revealed, 
with  its  worldwide  reservation  headquar-  but  Textron  said  it  expected  to  save  $2.5 
_  nuibon  annually  in  conununicatkms 
charges. 

•  ITT  Corp.  in  Farmington.  Conn., 
tapped  AT&T  for  a  three-year,  $37.7  mil¬ 
lion  project  to  create  a  custcnn  network 
and  dedicated  network  management  cen¬ 
ter  linking  850  ITT  locations  worldwide. 


IBM  mainframe, 
Mac  versions  of 
RPC  tool  debut 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CV  STAFF 


Netwise,  Inc.  recently  announced  IBM 
mainframe  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Madnto^  versions  of  its  remote  proce¬ 
dure  can  tool  set  RPC  Tool  facilitates 
transparent  client/server  .and  peer-to- 
peer  distributed  computing  across  multi¬ 
vendor  networks  at  tte  software  level. 

The  mainframe  version  works  on  IBM 
mainframes  rrinning  MVS,  CICS  or 
VTAM-  It  facilitates  cBent/server  rda- 
tionships  with  minicomputers  and  work¬ 
stations  from  Distal  ^uipment  Corp., 
Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  and  IBM. 

SpedficaHy,  RPC  Tool  wili  allow  main¬ 
frame  cooperation  with  DEC  VAXs  run¬ 
ning  VMS  and  Decnet^NA  VMS,  and 
with  workstations  running  Sun's  SunOS 
and  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended  Edition. 

The  package,  which  includes  a  compil¬ 
er  and  networic  bbrary,  supports  the 
LU6.2  protocol.  Available  now.  it  can  be 
licensed  permanently  for  $100,000  to 
$200,000.  or  on  a  ye^y  basts. 

RTC  Tool  "ad^  value  to  IBM's  [Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture]  by  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  heterogeneous  platforms,” 
said  Norman  Judah,  project  leader  at  Esso 
Petroleum  Canada.  Jud^  has  been  imf^ 
menting  a  mission-critical  appbcation  Uiaf 
requires  hts  IBM  mainframe  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  local-area  network.  With 
RPC  Tool,  Judah  can  position  the  main¬ 
frame  as  a  peer  node  on  the  LAN » where  it 
kts  both  as  a  client  and  a  server. 

The  Boulder,  Colo.-based  firm  also  an¬ 
nounced  RPC  Tool  for  Apple’s  Macin¬ 
tosh.  The  product  enables  Macintoshes  to 
interoperate  transparently  across  a 
Transmissioa  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  netwcxk  with  applicatioos  run¬ 
ning  on  other  vendors’  systems.  These  in- 
chide  VAXs  running  VMS  and  Ultrix,  Sun 
workstatioos,  DOS  and  OS/2  perscmal 
computers  and  several  Unix-ba^  plat¬ 
forms.  Set  to  ship  in  two  months,  it  win 
cost  $3,200. 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


Niw  tbtTfsanulicmuit\i.*u>l<)iij*icrm 
service  c<)nirja.s.whk:h  WRjraistixiKTs  may 
ntn  warn,  and  suppixt  ser\  itv.vshkhj'o// 
canrkH  aifo^  lo^he  awat:  The  y^uiion  Is 
AT&T.Ui////e>M«V*  Service  and  il'san  innorathe 
supfxxi  (iptMxi  that  alkws  \T)orcu.sHjmers  to 
pa\  imhfijrserticexsthcy  need  il. 

ATikTMulftQuesl  Sen  KV  is  a  completely 
imerx  tiw  9U0  sert  ice  designt'd  in  sene  uhi 
on  a  naiionai  or  regii  mal  basis  By  asing  AlkT 
MultiQtu'Si  Sen  ice.MW  can  (iffctcusiiimefs 
hf  Hira  da\  access  u)  vtiur  technical 
sU|'4Xirt  via  a  des^naied  number.  Yi  wr 

cusiomers  simply  call  iheiiumher  wlienever 
ihe\  neediechnica!  as.stsiamv  I  sing  a 
touch  lone  jjhcxK*.  they  can  then  acces.s 
supptjrt  staff  t>r  interactive  datahuses. 

VClth  ATttT.U«///y/<e5rSenicv,U)Ucan 
offer  im  la*  compieliensive  support  than  ever 
i()  vxjurcustomctv  And  btt.'ause  vxxi 


determine  tliecltirge  fix’  the  information  »n 
ach  ance.  it's  also  an  excel  lent  meihc  h.1  tt» 
gencTjte  new  revenift* 

AT&T makc^  it  c*asy  by  handling  all  of  the 
billing  and  collettion.s  and  forwaaling  the 
net  jWx:eedMou)U.  And  by  using  Al&T 
.\lultiQnesf  Scfvicv.vxHjre  maximizing 
revenue op|)oriuniiies  because  the  AT&T 
Neiwxxkcan  deliver  the  highest  jxfceniage 
of  {xnential  callers  lovxRir  !XX)  number  of 
any  k)ng  distance  network 

St)  think  about  .W'nT MnltiQiwst  Service. 
Now  vx)u  don't  have  to  get  caught  between  the 
rockof  stf  vice  cxxitractsand  the  hard  place  of 
gwingcusU)mer.sup)X)rT  away 

zlTfeT  MuiliQuesI  Service. 

Another  AlSr  advaniage. 

For  more  mjhrmatkm,  call \vttr AT&T 
Acanmt  Executn  v  or 1 800  243-0900. 


•1990  <rxr 

fcMtOuwta«fFQwetfiTAdwwrho«<ggt 
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The  right  choice. 
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FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  nS/BOOO  •  ATST  •  IBM  Meinframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/AOO  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  OS/2  »  LAN  •  SUN  •  FJS/6000  •  AT&T 


IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever  applications  and  cooperative  processing, 
hasjust  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS  And  FOCUSistheonly4GLthat  runson  all  IBM 

for  AS/400.  platfonns.  In  fact,  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL  SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
te  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the  tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
time  ittakes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces  Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAAKronforming  product 

your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications  development. 

you  can  write.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out- 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications  side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  Vbrk,  NY 

OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files.  '  10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 

What's  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported  history  now  holds  even 

between  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes  greater  promise  for  ||D|| 

FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing  the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 

'Thsa*wi«fnef«  refers  10  fwmeroMSsofN^  In  riwst  ifnofae  cases.  thesedes«r«ie)nsaiecla«»das!ra0efrart<sor  wrsfered  iiaden^ 


prig  .  OS/2  ■  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/GOOO  •  ATST  •  IBM  Manframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/AOO  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  IBM  Manfreme  •  DOS  •  ASAIOO*  LAN 


ATST  ■  BM  Manframo  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  FB/BOOO  •  ATST  .  HP  •  WANG  •  LAN  ■ 


THE  LEADERS 
IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
CONNECnvnY  WIDEN 
THEIR  LEAD. 

No  (xie  is  more  familiar 

necdvity  ttian  the  peoi^  at 
Businekland  Aft^  a^ 
weVe  designed,  bistaHed, 
and  siqjposled  more 
multiveiKkx’ netwraks  dian 
anyone  ebe. 

And  we’re  still  breaknig 


architecture  make  the  host 
environmait  a  lot  eaaer 
to  work  with.  Namely,  the 
.^)I^®Macintosh? 


THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TO  CONNECT  WITH 
MACINTOSH. 


Now  thoTe’s  an  inpies- 
sive  suite  of  tools  tfiat  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  ^^icatkxis. 


host  ^plications  tiiat  allow 
these  plications  to  OKitinue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  de^dtp  software. 

Not  oily  does  Madntosh 
oMinect  into  aD  envircMiments, 
but.^ple’s  DataAccess 
Langup  makes  it  possible 
for  your  users 
torequestand 
ipdateinforma- 
tiai  from  host 
databases— 
regardless  of 


new 

ffXHind— 
widia 
range  of 
product 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  die  terms  “host 
acces^ility”  and  “cainect- 
ivity.”  And  we’re  doing  it  widi 
a  compute"  whose  grphical 
user  interfoce  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  thirdparty 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
VfewT  yourdevelopas 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  dick”  interface  for 
Madntodi-to-mainframe 
plicaticxis  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  wWi  a  unique  Mac- 
to4iost  software  tool  set 

known  as  Mac-  r -  = 

Workstali<»i^ 
developers  can 
createfiiendfy 
ftxxit-endsto  ■ShSh 


what  type  of  network  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  system  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  uang. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPCr  even  dlows  die 
creation  of  Madntosh  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro- 
cesdng  in  IBM’s  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  nevs^ 
formed  alliance  widi  KPMG 
Peat  Marwkk,  Budnessland 
can  asdstyou  in  planning 
and  develoi^  exciting  new 


custom  applications  using 
these  pioducts. 

MACINTOSH 
CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 

Anofeer  exdting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Buanessland’s 
networking  portfolio  is  the 
introducticKi  of  NetFRAME 
highperformance  network 
servers,  also  known  as 
“networic  mainframes!’ 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  networic- 
ing  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  Ethernet 

THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
PORMACINTOSR 

#  Inadditirxi 
tOF»'ovidingallthe 
hardware  and 
software  that  is 
required  to  create 


organizalkxi  can  have  access 
to  an  extensive  range  of 
support  services— including 
Solution  Line  Plus,  our  he^ 
dedc  and  technical  hotline. 


works  Later, 
g  Network  News. 

i 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 
and  reliable 


NEU-RAME 


^  servers  available 

today.*  And  they  are  par- 
ticulariy  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh— vyith  a  built-in  ./^ple 
LocaTTalk*  connection  as  a 
standard  featurer* 

Not  only  that  NetFRAME 
servers  support  the  most 
popular  industry  standard 
L/^  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  multivendor 
network,  Buanessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  networic  working. 
Everything  finm  consulta¬ 
tion  and  installation  to  LAN 
administration  training 
and  support 

If  you  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  witii 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


rr  ALL  STARTS  wriHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac¬ 
intosh  OMinectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  sawers,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recent  independent 
stucfy  cxMiducted  among  MIS 
managers  on  the  pwioductivity 
benefits  of  Macintosh,  contact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fill 
you  in  oi  all  the  network  news. 


BUSfAESStW) 

A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 

C 1990,  Buiawdand.  Inc  DujiifcMliiiJand  fee  Burin  ,i>i»lk)go«yregiMgedttadnii«fcsofBuMK«laniltoc.Apt».NtaotMh.Aw*?Talnnd 
li3cafral(affngfen!dB»itwtoof^wicCo»nmg.ltic.  AlodwiratKtnigunBwlwflsoffftiMwdwdwrtee^ttri 

7. 199Q  *  *Dtm  LKaTTA'cnncikiis  dtpemkn  ai  NrtWar  38S  NIM  ^  FA  1990.  Madanah  conoxai  xMrwd  lodv  via  snM  bridse^ 


MORE  THAN  JUST  COMPLIANCE 
IT'S  INNOVATION 


n  the  world  of  high  performance 
modems,  no  one  is  thinking  smarter 
or  faster  than  Microcom.  Which  is 
why  the  new  Microcom  QX/4232hs™ 
can  put  the  world  at  your  fingertips 
at  speeds  up  to  a  blistering  38,400  bps. 

The  OXy4232hs  is  fully  V.4^and  V.42bis 
compliant,  features  MNP*10  —  the  newest 
class  of  the  Microcom  Networking  Protocol'", 
the  industry  standard  for  data  compression 
and  error  correction.  This  new  high 
performance  modem  also  provides  UUCP 
and  Kermit  protocol  support. 


Besides  speed,  compliance  to  leading 
international  standards,  and  MNP  10'"  with 
its  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements'"  for 
error  free  transmission  under  the  most 
difficult  line  conditions,  the  QX/4232hs  also 
offers  PCS'"  —  Microcom’s  Password 
Connection  Security’”  —  for  password 
protected  access  and  Microcom  Remote 
Access'"  for  configuring  and  troubleshooting 
remote  sites. 

We  set  the  standard  for  the  modem  industry 
and  now  we're  setting  standards  for  price  and 
performance  too  That’s  innovation. 


I 


FREE  GUIDE 


We've  piepaied  an  informative  tedmical  brief  enbtled  "Microcom 
Networking  Protocol."  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high  perfor¬ 
mance  mo^  that  meets  international  standards,  call  us  now  at 
100-822-8224  and  we  ll  send  you  a  copy. 


MNP  IS  a  registered  trademark  of  Microcom  Systems,  Inc.  QX/4232hs. 
Microcom  Networking  Protocol.  MNP  10.  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements. 
PCS,  Password  Connection  Security  Remote  Access  are  trademarks  of 
Microcom  Systems.  Inc. 

C  Microcom.  Inc.  1990.  All  rights  reserved. 
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NETWORKING 


Verdix’s  multilevel  LAN  protects 
different  types  of  sensitive  data 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

C*  STAFF 


CHANTILLY,  Va.  —  Verdix  Corp.  late 
last  nxsotb  announced  the  first  loc^-area 
netwcHic  product  able  to  support  access 
by  users  with  varying  levels  of  security 
clearance  to  data  with  differing  degrees  of 
sensitivity. 

VSLAN  —  the  first  LAN  to  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  U.S.  Department  c4  Defense’s 
National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  —  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  the  fed^  government 
and  the  commercial  sector.  It  is  expected 
to  replace  redundant  LANs  that  have 
been  set  up  to  separate  data  with  different 
levels  of  sensitivity. 

The  NSA's  National  Computer  Securi¬ 
ty  Center  (NCSC)  certified  VSLAN  at  the 
B2  level  of  trust,  a  level  of  security  be¬ 
tween  Al,  with  extremely  rigorous  safe¬ 
guards.  arkd  D,  which  offers  minimal  pro¬ 
tection. 


Spectrum  tool 
links  VM  sites 


NEW  YORK  —  Specpuro  Concepts,  Inc, 
has  aimounced  what  it  claims  is  the  first 
connectivity  product  for  VM  to  use  IBM’s 
AdVlanced  Pit^ram-to-Program  Commu¬ 
nications  (APPC)/LU6.2  protocds. 

Spectrum  Concepts,  which  has  imple¬ 
mented  IBM’s  peer-to-peer  communica¬ 
tions  product  on  a  range  of  systems,  is 
aiming  Xcom  6.2  VM  at  the  approximate¬ 
ly  8,000 VM  host  sites. 

While  IBM  has  several  communica¬ 
tions  products  for  linking  its  various  com¬ 
puter  pbtfmms,  Spectrum  offers  a  single 
product,  consolidating  these  functions. 
Beyond  the  extra  expense  of  buying  the 
different  packages,  Spectrum  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Keith  Eisenstark  claimed,  support¬ 
ing  these  different  software  products 
means  extra  staff. 

Spectrisn  said  it  expects  the  key  users 
of  the  VM  product  to  be  those  with  lights- 
out  data  centers  doing  volume  data  file 
transfers.  The  company  also  said  it  hopes 
the  speed  of  its  product  —  90.000  dai.l 
sec.  over  a  4M  bit/sec.  token-ring  net¬ 
work —  will  be  a  major  selling  point. 

"Speed  is  of  the  essence  in  a  file-trans- 
(er  product,"  Eisenstark  said.  "If  it  takes 
you  25  houia  to  back  up,  it  doesn't  really 
help  you." 

The  vast  majority  of  Spectrum  cus- 
tcuners,  he  said,  are  engaged  in  bulk  file 
transfers,  including  the  growing  populari¬ 
ty  of  backing  up  local-area  netwc^.  "Ad 
boc  file  tranter  is  only  about  5%  of  what’s 
going  on."  he  said. 

Features  of  Xcom  0.2  VM,  tike  those 
of  the  other  Xcom  products,  include  auto¬ 
matic  restart  and  recovery  from  bne  ^- 
ures  and  audit-trail  logging  on  both  sides 
of  the  file  transfer. 

Prices  for  Xcom  6.2  VM,  which  comes 
with  both  command  line  and  application 
programming  internee  inodes,  range 
from$19.120toi49.520. 


VSLAN  consists  of  a  "trusted"  work¬ 
station,  which  is  used  by  the  network  se¬ 
curity  officer  to  input  the  wganization’s 
security  policies  and  monitor  and  control 
the  netvrork,  trusted  Ethernet  internee 
boards  for  each  user  device  on  the  net¬ 
work  and  trusted  software.  VSLAN  for  a 
16-node  network  would  seD  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $45,000,  Verdix  said. 

Veidix  Chairman  and  Presideiit  E. 
Gary  Clark  said  the  company  will  later  in¬ 
troduce  a  lower-priced  version,  tailored 
especially  for  t^  commercial  sector, 


without  all  the  features  necessary  to  earn 
a  B2  rating  from  the  NCSC. 

Stephen  T.  Walker,  presideitt  of  Glen- 
wood,  MfL-based  Trusted  Information 
Systems,  Inc.,  said  the  product  is  likely  to 
^  wide  applicatioo  in  the  commercial 
world,  in  LA^-based  applicatioos  in  which 
data  exists  with  varying  degrees  of  sensi¬ 
tivity. 

For  example,  Walker  said,  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  mi^t  create  documents  whose 
headers,  or  address  infonnatioo,  is  un¬ 
classified  but  whose  text  is  classified. 
That  appbcatkm  mi^t  also  encrypt  the 
body  of  the  document,  which  would  then 
be  undassified.  VSLAN  could  ensure  that 
the  encrypted  body  remains  protected 
while  allowing  free  access  to  the  encrypt¬ 
ed  text  and  its  header. 


Trusted  Infonnatioo  Systems  sells  a 
veraioa  of  the  Xenix  operating  qrslem 
that  is  soon  to  be  certified  by  the  NCSC  at 
a  B2  levd  of  trust  Walker  said  a  wQcksta- 
tkn  running  Trusted  Xenix  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  VSLAN  network  and  cmdd 
then  access  data  at  varying  levds  of  aensi- 
tivity,  depending  on  the  autborizatioo  of 
the  user.  However,  other  devices  on  the 
LAN  would  only  be  able  to  access  data  at 
the  level  of  dassificatioo  that  was  est^ 
lisbed  for  them  in  advance. 

Seme  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  including  the  Military  Avhft  Com¬ 
mand  (MAQ,  have  committed  to  uaii% 
the  product,  Verdix  said.  MAC  may  use  it 
in  systems  supporting  the  deploynient  of 
svfiplies  to  the  Middle  East,  acconfing  to 
theconqany. 


The  beauty  of  a  fiberoptic  netvvrgk  depends 
on  \vbat  tou  rmi  the  light  through. 

Recently,  a  bt  of  high-p^nnance  network 
people  have  put  their  feith  in  fiber  optics. 

But  fiber  optics  and  its  FDDl  starbard  don’ t 
ensure  high  speed  and  capacity.  That  depends 
on  the  network  equipment,  not  the  fiber. 

Network  Systems  networks  have  always 
focused  on  hi^  performance.  Our  routers  and 
host  connecticKis  were  designed  to  work  with 
FDDl  and  many  other  standards.  '%u  get  a 
praveo  ardritecture  with  high 
’  speed  and  bandwidth  for  a  huge 
'  range  of  applications. 

^  you  can  build  an  impressive 
network  now^  that  could  last  for  ages. 
If  you’ve  seen  the  light  of  FDDl,  call  us  at 
1-800-338-0122  and  ask  about  networking 
»-ith  a  higher  pc»«  ^  N,„„,rf.Syaem, 
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EDI  finally  accepted  by  auto  industry  as  the  norm 


BY  GABRIEL  SHAPIKO 

91C1ALTOCW 


Bectronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  may 
have  passed  a  milestone,  at  least  accord^ 
ing  to  interviews  with  automobile  indus¬ 
try  and  EDI  experts  at  the  yearty  Auto- 
Tech  conference  in  Detroit.  Everyone 
interviewed  this  year  said  that  EDI  is  now 
accepted  as  the  “normal"  way  of  doing 
business. 

Auto-Tech’s  three  years  are  easily  de¬ 
lineated  by  categorizing  conference  at¬ 
tendees'  reactions  to  EDL  In  1988.  sup¬ 
pliers  predominantiy  expressed  fears 
about  having  to  comply  with  the  Kg 
Three’s  requests  to  "do  EDI."  In  1989, 
these  same  suppliers  showed  quiddy 
gained  enthusiasni  for  EDI  by  actively 
seeking  better  ways  to  exploit  EDI  sys¬ 
tems.  This  year,  most  companies  talked 
about  beginning  to  accept  the  realities  of 
effecting  truly  useful  EDI  implementa¬ 
tions  and  the  need  to  apply  EDI  in  as  many 
corporate  operations  as  possiUe. 

Michael  W.  (jenis.  project  team  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  800-member  Automobile 
Industry  Action  Group  (AlAG).  the  coop¬ 
erative  trade  association  that  puts  on  the 
show  and  coordinates  EDI  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  pursuits  within  the  industry,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  a  guru  on  auto  in¬ 
dustry  EDI. 

He  said.  "We  see  the  positives  and 
negatives  this  new  reabsm.  On  the  neg¬ 
ative  side.  It  is  obvious  that  many  industry 
members,  the  AlAG  and  1  nrdsjixlged  the 
length  of  time  required  to  implement 
EDI.  In  some  ways."  be  added.  "I  feel  the 
industry  should  have  reached  its  current 
phase  several  years  ago ...  On  the  posi¬ 
tive  side,  industry  members  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  the  high  level  of  com¬ 
mitment  necessary  to  doing  EDI  h^t." 

In  speeches,  Philip  £.  Benton  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Ford 
.Motor  Coi.  and  Robert  J.  Schultz,  vi^ 
chairman  at  (General  Motors  Corp..  orb¬ 


ited  the  AlAG  with  mcbestrating  major 
movement  toward  increased  higb-te^ 
oology  involveinent  by  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  without  giving  unfair  competitive 
advamage  to  any  qiectfic  company. 

Marv  Griestober,  past  chairman  of 
AlAG  and  manager  of  inventory  control 
and  procedures  at  Chrysler  Cc^..  con¬ 
curred  with  his  corporate  competition 
about  AlAG’s  favorable  impact.  have 
made  a  huge  amount  of  headway  toward 
standardizing  EDI  through  AlAG,"  Ghe- 
sfaaber  said.  But  he  also  agreed  with 
(«eru8  about  the  pace  of  EDI  implementa- 
tioo  wHhin  the  io^try.  ’’There  has  to  be 
an  accelerated  effort  to  implement  EDI  in 


a  strategic,  coordinated  way." 

He  emiriiasized  that  current  and  future 
hard  work  at  “standardizing  American 
EDI  will  pay  off  years  later  when  we  won’t 
have  to  a^pt  European  standards.  We 
want  them  to  follow  us,  so  we  don’t  have 
to  follow  them." 

“One  thing  for  sure,"  Grieshaber  said, 
"we’re  gcmg  to  have  to  get  out  of  EDI 
101  and  start  getting  more  technical.  The 
industry  needs  more  direct,  technical  ad¬ 
vice  cm  handling  company-specific  imple- 
mentatkms." 

(jerus  pointed  out  that  attendance  at 
Auto-Tech  has  gone  up  every  year.  "That 
shows  increased  awareness  and  imerest 


in  doing  EDI  and  in  doing  EDI  right. 

‘ ’While  it  certainly  has  been  more  cost¬ 
ly  and  taken  a  longer  tune  to  implement 
than  we  first  thought,  we  have 
learned  many  things  about  EDI  imple- 
mentation,"  he  said.  "We  know  that  we 
must  formulate  a  strategy  for  i^lemen- 
tation  based  on  tboraigh  studies,  allow 
suppliers  ntore  time  to  comply  with  auto 
companies’  requests  to  do  EDI  and  work 
closer  with  EDI  software  suppliers. 

'1  think  that  other  industHes  can  learn 
from  our  mistakes,"  (}erus  added.  "That 
could  help  them  save  time  and  money.  As 
far  as  the  auto  industry  goes,  we  have  told 
them  why  to  do  EDI;  now  the  AlAG  must 
help  ^wtbe  industry  how  to  do  EDI." 

Shapiro  isa  toriter  based  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  Mick 


LAN 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 


passwords  instead  of  the  customary  one.  I 
Any  two  words  were  accepted  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess.  DeTomaso  explained.  Before  a 
cause  could  be  found,  she  said,  the  system 
returned  to  normal. 

"The  problem  is  not  with  OS/2,  it’s 
with  S-f-Open,"  she  said.  That  is  small 
consolation  for  Microsoft  if  all  that  users 
can  remember  are  their  bad  experiences 
with  a  LAN  Manager-based  network. 

There  is  support  for  LAN  Manager  — 
and  some  of  it  comes  from  upper  manage¬ 
ment  —  but  that  support  is  largely  in  poli¬ 
cy  rather  than  practice.  Management  at 
some  Fortune  1 .000  companies  has  bet 
on  MxToscft  as  a  long-term  player  in 
networking,  thus  adding  a  dose  of  comfort 
for  executives  who  have  installed  expen¬ 
sive  information  systems  in  the  past  only 
to  watch  their  ven^  fold. 

In  fact,  said  Leo  Spiegel,  executive 
vice-president  sales  and  marketing  at 
reseller  LAN  Systems  in  New  Yoik.  many 
large  corporations  formally  standardized 
on  LAN  Manager  years  ago.  But  IS  de¬ 
partments  themselves  have  virtually  ig¬ 
nored  the  directive,  opting  for  systems 
they  have  perceived  as  more  reliable  and 
fun^kmal.  heexplained. 


The  IBM  AS^OO  advantage: 

Buy  ing  a  ccmputer  system  Sk  \'our  whole 
company  isn't  swnething  >00  want  to  do  tw  ice. 

If  nothing  else,  that  could  mean  you  did  it 
w  rong  the  first  time.  U  hich  wtiuld  be  painful. 

SoremCTnberthis:  ina  majwsurvey  of 
midrange  system  owners*,  the  ones  who’d  bought 
IBM  AS400s  said  they  were  the  hapj^t.  And 
by  a  w  ide  margin.  Here  are  four  reasons  whv: 

1.  Af^icaiions.  The  .\S/^4O0'“  runs  thou¬ 


sands  of  proN'en  applications,  designed  to  help  all 
kinds  of  businesses  solve  their  kinds  of  probfems. 
A nd  we  keep  track  of  AS400  software  at  IBM's 
National  Solution  Center,  almg  with  customer 
references.  So  its  easy  to  find  your  kind  of  s<rft- 
ware.  plus  somecwie  else  who^s  already  using  it. 

2.  Grouch,  The  AS^WO  is  designed  for 
expansion,  which  means  you  never  have  to  buv 
nwe  system  than  you  need  right  thCTL  As  you 
grow,  it  can  grow  with  you— from  a  few  users  to 
hundreds.  And  if  you  already  have  PCs,  they  wont 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


depending  m  type  of  mode).  The  HP 
49541  sells  for  $24,600  to  $29,800,  de¬ 


Network  management 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  introduced  four 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  Primary  Rate  Interface  for  the 
HP  49541  wide-area  network  protoori  an¬ 
alyzer.  including  the  HP  18357A, 
18358A.  163S9A  and  18366A. 

The  products  comt^  with  the  HP 
18356A  ISDN  Channel  Selector  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  ISDN  interactive  tester  that  al¬ 
lows  users  to  send  ISDN  data  to  an  imple¬ 
mentation  under  test  without  editing, 
compiling  or  linking  a  {»t>gram. 

liie  products  cost  $7,200  or  $10,000, 


pending  on  ccmfiguration. 

HP 

19310  Pruneridge  Ave. 
Cupertino,  Calif.  95014 
(800)  752-0900 


Madams 

Digital  Pathways,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
product  that  is  used  for  securing  access  to 
computer  ports  with  dial  modems. 

liie  Digital  Authentications  Device  in¬ 
cludes  security  features  and  central  man¬ 
agement  tools  to  facilitate  the  administra¬ 


tion  of  multiple  remote  dial  kxatioos.  A 
challenge/revoose  authentication  dia¬ 
logue  feature  produces  a  random  pass¬ 
word  for  each  user  access  attempt. 

It  is  priced  at  $400. 

Dighnl  Pathways 
201  Ravendale  Drive 
Mountain  ^^ew,  Calif.  94043 
(415)964-0707 


Gateways/Bridges/ 

Rautars 

intervoice,  Inc.  has  introduced  a  digital 
bridge  that  acts  as  an  interface  for  value- 
added  digital  network  services,  automatic 
can  distributor  or  {vivate  branch  ex¬ 
change  switching  and  host  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Onefink  provides  users  of  switching 


qrstems  with  the  hmctiaas  of  an  Intent- 
^  Services  Digital  Network  Primary 
Rate  Ittterfoce. 

It  integrates  database  and  telephone 
functiotts  and  acts  as  a  protocol  oooverter 
for  advanced  network  functiona. 

Onehnk  costs  $1,620  per  dnnnel  for  a 
singleTspanorle88than$400perdia2h 
nel  for  384  dkannels  or  16  T  spans. 
Intervoke 

1781 1  Waterview  Pkwy. 

Dallas,  Tens  75252 
(214)497-8720 


Lacal-oraa  netwarking 
hardware 

David  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lOBase-T  network  adapter  lots  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  8-  or  16-bit  bus  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  or  compatibles. 

The  Intelligeot  Cx)n(»ntrator  Kit  pro¬ 
vides  esqpansion  capability  for  David’s  In¬ 
telligent  CoocentratOT  in  six-  or  12-port 
quantities. 

The  David  Expressnet  Kit  includes  a 
complete  lOBase-T  local-area  network 
and  conies  in  two  configurations. 

Volksiiet  Kit  is  also  available  in  two 
configurations  that  provide  a  compete 
lOBase-T  LAN  for  end-to-end  coniwc- 
tions. 

Prices  range  from  $375  to  $5,795,  de¬ 
pending  on  type  of  kit  and  configuration. 
David  Systems 
701  E.  Evelyn  Ave. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)720-8000 

Lantana  Tecfancdogy.  Inc.  has  introduced 
two  tdcen-ring  con^oOers  desipied  for 
IBM  PsrsonaK^puter  ATs  and  XTs. 

The  8-bit  Cypire8s/l-4  ($795)  and  16- 
bit  Cypress/3-4  ($695)  feature  4M  bit/ 
sec.  data  transfer  rates.  Cypress/1-4  is  a 
short-slot  board  for  small  systems  and 
laptops.  It  inchides  128K  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  buffers.  Cypres8/3*4 
can  be  configured  with  up  to  48K  t^rttt  of 
RAM  buffers  and  can  be  used  for  file-serv¬ 
er  and  graphics4ntensive  applications. 
Lantana  Technology 
4393  ViewTidge  Ave. 

San  Di^o,  Calif.  92123 
(619)565-6400 

Sureman  Computer  C^orp.  has  announced 
the  NS-2000.  an  Intel  Corp.  80386SX- 
based  diskless  workstation. 

The  32-bit  16/20-MHz  system  runs  in 
an  on-board  dedicated  CPU  and  comes 
with  up  to  2M  bytes  of  menxxy,  e^qiand- 
able  to  8M  bytes.  Other  features  include 
serial,  parallel  and  IBM  Psrsonal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  bus  mouse  ports  and  a  1,024-  by 
768-pixd  16-color  Video  Graphic  Array 
card.  The  list  price  is  $1 .995  per  unit. 
Sureman  Cimputer 
2850  Mesa  VenSe  Drive  East 
Cosu  Mesa,  Calif.  92626 
(714)545-1338 

Monolithic  Systems  Corp.  has  announced 
an  intelligent  terminal  concentrator  that 
enables  managers  of  Ethernet-based  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  to  add  serial  devices  to 
a  network  backbone  via  a  sin^  cable. 

Lanconnect  provides  eight  or  16  serial 
ports,  and  each  port  can  service  up  to  four 
simultaneous  open  sessions. 

Ei^t-  and  16-port  versions  are  priced 
at  $1,895  and  $2,935,  respectively. 
Monolithic  Systems 
7050  S.  Tucson  Way 
Englewood,  Colo.  80112 
(303)790-7400 
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just  work  with  the  AS/WK),  they’ll  work  better. 

3.  Support.  When  you  get  an  AS/400,  you 
not  only  get  IBM  service,  it  comes  built  right  in. 
An  AS/100  can  diagnose  its  own  problems  and,  if 
you  like,  be  ccwinected  with  an  IBM  service  cen¬ 
ter  to  call  for  he4)  autcxnaticalty 

4.  Investment  protection.  Tlie  AS/100  is  a 
system  you  can  build  wi.  Investments  you  make 
now—in  scrftware,  peripherals  and  training— will 
be  secure.  Which  means  todays  decisk»i  will  be 
me  you  can  stick  with,  fm  many  tomorrows. 


'Kt  learn  more  about  the 
IBM  AS/400,  call  an  IBM 
marketing  rep  Or,  call  us 
toll-free  and  iceV  send  you 
the  44-page  IBM  AS/400 
Srdutions  Catalog. 

1800365-4IBM 


The  IBM  AS/400 Model  B35 
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There  are  four  ways  to  get  the  latest  news  in  the  IS  industry  hot  off  the 
pages  o(  Computemorld. 

We  highly  reconunend  you  subscribe.  And  save  the  risk  of  personal 
embarrasanent  or  possible  arrest. 

Order  now  and  you’ll  receive  51  issues  packed  cover  to  cover  with  the 
nx>st  up-to-the-minute  information  on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people 
to  trends  and  technology. 

Phis,  you’ll  get  our  ^)edal  bonus  publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual 
pr(^  of  the  top  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Adams  Company,  Computerworld 
is  the  best-r^  ^bUcation  in  the  industry.  And  with  good  reason.  It’s  timely. 
It’s  topical.  And  it’s  thorough. 

So  don’t  get  stranded  on  the  bottom  of  your  company’s  routing  sbp, 
while  everyone  else  is  using  Computermrld  to  climb  the  corporate  ladder. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  ^ 

bound  into  tte  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  —  . . . 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 

MyrlW.Kkk- 
Ugliter, 
vice-pressidem 
and  systems  di* 
rector  at  Bank 
of  America 
Corp.,  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  general 
manager  at  Soft-Pac 
Ccrp.,  a  vendor  of  personal 
computo’-based  manage¬ 
ment  productivity  software  in 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Before  working  for  Bank 
of  America  in  San  Francisco, 
Kickbghter  held  executive 
positiofls  in  information  sys¬ 
tems  with  Gibraltar  Savings 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  He  re¬ 
ports  to  Soft-Pac  Resident 
James  D.  McFarlin. 


Tbe  Worldwide  Information 
Services  department  at 
Black  A  C^ker  Coq>.  in 
Towson,  Md..  announced 
three  appointments,  all  re¬ 
porting  to  Sid  Kamond,  cor¬ 
porate  vice-president  of  the 
department 

Harry  Kleinheo  was 
named  director  of  (^ratims. 
He  has  been  with  B^k  & 
Decker  for  almost  25  years  in 
a  variety  of  U.S.  and  over¬ 
seas  maittgement  positions. 

Donald  A,  Lee  was 
named  director  of  planning  & 
technology,  joining  tbe  firm 
from  Alexander  &  Alexander. 
Inc  in  Baltimore.  Lee  holds 
a  master’s  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Roaina  L.  Maiera  has 
been  named  director  of  sys¬ 
tems  development.  She  was 
previously  center  director  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Affairs  in  Austin,  Tex¬ 
as.  Maiers  hc^  a  bachelor’s 
degree  fmn  I^nnsyivania 
State  Univeraty. 


Who's  on  Iho  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistartf?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  ?rbo  is  coining  and 
going,  and  Computerworid 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Trade.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  piK)- 
to  or  have  your  public  reh- 
tioos  department  write  to 
Chiitoa  Wilder,  Senior  Editor. 
Management,  Computer' 
wofid.  Box  9171. 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


An  IS  director  who  does  it  all 

Carleton  Technologies*  Krallman  is  a  fan  of  hands-on  service  for  users 


BY  MAKYFRAN  JOHNSON 

eWSTAVr 


PROFILE:  Ken  Krallman 


Whenever  Ken  Krallman 
wants  to  meet  with  his 
network  manager,  his 
database  administrator 
and  his  information  sys¬ 
tems  director,  all  be  has  to  do  is  look  in 
tbe  mirror. 

"I  tend  to  have  very  short  meetings 
and  make  very  quick  decisions,’*  says 
Krallman,  IS  director  at  Carletm 
Technologies.  Inc.  in  Orchard 
N.y. 

The  $35  mOlion  aerospace  manu¬ 
facturer  launched  a  new  computing 
vironment  from  ground  zero  in  19S8, 
with  tbe  towering,  genial  Krallman 
running  a  one-man  show.  Carleton’s 
former  parent  company  sdd  the  firm 
to  UK-based  F.R.  Group  PLC  in  1987, 
and  Krallman  was  hired  the  foUovdng 
year  to  shei^ierd  through  a  total  data 
conversion  from  IBM  mainframes  to 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAXs. 

The  move  catapulted  Krallman 
from  an  ivory  tower  into  the  trenches 
of  defense  aerospace  manufactur¬ 
ing.  This  was  his  first  IS  job  in  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  world  after  years  of  managing 
systems  for  mathemtics  researchers, 
students  and  college  professors.  He 
was  Caiieton's  first  IS  director. 

“The  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  Carleton  was  not  having  an  MIS 
group  when  it  was  sold.’*  says  Krall¬ 
man.  42.  “Our  former  parent  was  a 
glass  house,  and  that  mentality  would 
have  come  along  with  it.’’ 

Carleton  has  been  supplying  life 
support  equipment  for  manned  ^ce 
fli^t,  commerctal  and  military  aircraft 
and  marine  applications  since  1957. 


tacMoAi  MJSdincier.  Cerklom  Teeknaheut,  Inc. 

XMniowi  Supporting  Mr  Mijiwrg  fMtc  of  a  435  miUion  ormnufocturwr  following  JoponeM 
principles  ^gnolify  control 


When  astronaut  John  Glenn  drded  the 
earth  in  the  Mercury  7  spacecraft  in 
1962,  tbe  regulator  fw  his  oxygen  sys¬ 
tem  came  from  Carleton.  OUier  frm- 
ous  dtents  inclixle  the  F/A-18  Hornet 
(environmental  control  valves)  and  the 
Bsacekeeper  Stage  4  missile  (pressure 
system  rdief  valves). 

KraUman’s  IS  department  now  in¬ 
cludes  two  systems  analysts,  one  of 
whom  was  hired  just  months  ago.  'The 
department  prid^  itself  on  actively 
supporting  the  company  goal  id 
coming  a  technically  integrated  manu¬ 


facturer.  “I  believe  that  MIS  is  very 
much  a  service  organization,  and  we 
have  to  talk  to  our  customers.”  Krall¬ 
man  says.  “The  more  we  know  what 
they’re  doing,  tbe  better  off  tbe  com¬ 
pany  is.  We  are  not  MIS  in  a  comer. 
Tbe  worst  place  to  find  os  is  in  our  of¬ 
fices." 

A  strong  emphasis  on  Japanese- 
style  quality  coot^  management  per¬ 
meates  Carieton  Technologies.  Criven 
a  few  minutes  notice,  Krallman  can  fish 
around  in  tbe  paper  sea  that  ovo-- 
ContinuedonpagedO 


Patents  can  be  good  on  automated  systems 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


Traditionally,  patents  have 
been  used  to  provide  17-year 
protection  for  inventors  of 
things  such  as  zippers  and 
better  mousetraps.  Today,  in 
an  economy  full  of  junk  bonds,  mort¬ 
gage-backed  securities  and 
other  aeative  financial  in- 
stnunents.  patent  law  is  being  • 
stretched  to  provide  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  the  innovations 
of  the  financial  services  indus¬ 
try. 

Although  the  actual  finan¬ 
cial  products  <K  services  can¬ 
not  be  patented,  the  automat¬ 
ed  business  systems  underly- 
ing  those  products  can  be.  giving 
companies  an  unusual  .weapon  in  tbe 
battle  to  gain  competitive  advantage 
through  strategic  iiffonnation  systems 
[CW,  May  30. 1988}. 


“Patents  have  the  potential  for 
causing  the  greatest  reverberations  in 
tbe  financial  industry.”  wrote  attor¬ 
neys  at  the  Washington,  D.C,  law  firm 
of  Sutherland.  Asbfll  &  Brennan  in  a 
26-page  memorandum  publisbed  last 
mo^ 

"Gxnpetitors  could  weO  find  them¬ 
selves  foreclosed  from  marketing  a 
product  or  dass  of  products 
for  17  years,jir  perh^  could 
do  so  only  by  paying  n^alties 
under  a  bemse,”  said  the 
memorandum,  written  by  at¬ 
torney  Brter  K.  Trzyna  and 
his  colleagues. 

The  roost  frmous  case  of  a 
strategic  IS  patent  is  tbe  Cash 
Management  Account,  for 
which  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
obtained  a  patent  in  1982.  It  was  dial- 
ienged  by  competitcH’  (^ine  Webber, 
Inc.,  but  a  1983  court  opiraon  upheld 
tbe  patent  because  it  invoived  "a  meth¬ 
od  of  operation  on  a  computer  to  effec¬ 


tuate  a  business  activity.” 

More  recent  patent  awards  have 
gone  to  Lazard  Freres  &  Ca  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  restructures  debt  obbgatiofts 
and  to  Citibank  NA  for  an  “automated 
investment  system.” 

“In  an  industry  that  is  becoming 
ever  more  automated  and  standard¬ 
ized,  patent  protection  should  be  used 
creativdy.”  Trzyna’s  memo  said.  ”We 
recommend  it  highly,  particularly  for 
first-issue  products.’’ 

Tbe  disadvantages  of  using  patents 
include  tbe  fret  that  they  are  expen¬ 
sive  —  fees  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  are 
t^Ncal  for  the  first  ^jpbeatioo,  which 
may  be  rejected  —  and  take  18  to  25 
months  to  obtain. 

However,  the  memorandum  argued 
that  patents  are  a  powers  tool  not  to 
be  ipiored  by  eithtf  tbe  innovators  or 
the  Johnny<ome4atelies,  who  may  be 
farced  to  drop  their  use  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  or  pay  royalties  to  tbe  patent-hold¬ 
er. 
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mented,  accessible  engineering  designs 
was  one  of  tfie  key  concerns  in  choosing  a 
dismbuied  cm^tiog  style  over  a  main- 
fraine<eittered  environment. 

The  decision  to  break  the  mainframe 
mold  at  Carleton  was  spurred  partly  by 
the  choice  of  new  manufacturing,  office 
and  engineer^  software,  and  poilly  by 
management's  determination  to  spread 
the  net  of  oxnputing  power  as  widely  as 
posable.  A  Carleton  marine  equipment  fa^ 
cility  in  Tampa,  Fb..  isaJso  baUd  on  DEC 
computers,  whkh  are  linked  by  dial-in 
ntode  to  the  Orchard  Park  headquarters. 

"Ete  of  what  we're  about  in  empow- 
erkig  our  people  is  getting  meaningful  de- 
ctsioQs  ra^  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
in  the  organizatiofl,"  says  John  Burgess, 
presidem  ol  Carleton.  Hb  sbc  years  work¬ 
ing  in  Japan  for  the  former  parent  compa¬ 
ny.  Moog  Industries.  Inc.,  convinced  Bur¬ 
gess  to  realign  Caileton’s  mar^gement 


Sixofone. . . 


CartetooTedaioiogies' IS  director  Ken  KraPmanthipItt  of  his  system  ar- 
^tecture  as  a  hybrid  creature  —  halfway  between  dassk  two-tier 
coopating  and  the  intenctive  cfient/server  mode,  where  an  application 
is  spih  between  the  mmcomputer  and  woffcitstiooa  Of  PCs. 

The  computBig  fane  at  Carieton  Tecteologies  rests  on  a  DEC  VAX 
I  8550  mmeomputer  rtaming  Cincooi  Systems,  hic.  manufacturing  and  finapdal 
I  software,  and  a  VAX  3600  hosting  computer-aided  design  and  manufacturing 
packages  from  Scyomberger,  Inc. 

I  AialyaBengiiieersruafiaiteelementanalysispackagesQaadoeenffiM-com- 
patSde  PCs  from  Gateway 2000,  while  project  engineers  and  secretaries  wcHk  on 
30  ^iple  CumpntCT,  Inc.  Macintoafaea.  More  than  a  doaen  manufacturing  engi- 
neen  use  Vustation  SlOOs.  and  electroaic  mail  use  is  extensive  throughout  the 
I  company  on  roc  VMS  Mai. 

As  bcBevers  in  hands-on  hdp  for  users,  the  IS  staff  encourages  users  to  try 
Caaomn’t  Spectra,  a  query  database  language  that  allows  users  to  get  into  an  sp- 
plication  to  view  and  manipulate  their  data. 

Doaeis  of  (kanb  temimb  are  connected  to  the  VAXs  through  DEC'S  EVosooal 
Computer  System  Architecture  net  working  product,  and  the  IS  department  also 
oversees  a  Novefl.  Inc.  PC  network  and  in  Appletalk  network  for  the  Madn- 

'yk  do  have  networks  that  6oa\  use  the  VAX,  and  that’s  fine."  Carieton 
TedmologyPre8idemjofanBurgeas8ays."Uales8tfaere's8oeedfdrtbeiafortna- 
tion  to  be  shared,  we're  not  that  big  on  putting  it  on  the  VAX." 

I  "Ibople  treat  computing  as  something  big  and  spooky,  but  if  you  have  to  be  an 

\  expert  (on  your  derirtop  machine],  then  someone  isn't  doing  a  good  job,"  KnO- 
ram  says.  "Our  rule  of  thumb  is  that  if  it  takes  more  than  one  screen  to  do  what 
:  you  want,  give  US  a  cafi.  That's  the  way  1  do  busmess." 

I  MARYFKANJOHNSON 


Krallman 

CONTINUED  FROM  WGE  79 

whelms  his  desktop  and  haul  up  Guide  to 
Quaiify  Control  by  Kaoru  Ishe^wa.  The 
Japanese  text  is  based  on  principles  es¬ 
poused  40  years  ago  by  W.  Edwards  Dem- 
ing.  the  U.S.  statistician  and  expert  on 
companywide  quality  control.- 

"We  have  to  be  as  good  as  any  manu- 
betming  company  in  the  world,  a^  we're 
dearly  not  thne  yet,"  Krallman  says. 

Tint  does  not  mean  the  30O-«mployee 
company  is  not  pro^^ering,  however.  An¬ 
nual  sa^  growth  is  chugging  along  at 
10%  or  more.  ‘'We  actually  have  more 
work  than  we  can  handle  these  days." 
Krallman  says  with  a  satisfied  smile.  "Ev¬ 
erybody  is  on  overtime. " 

As  a  predominantly  government  con¬ 
tractor.  Carieton 's  for  wdl-docu* 


Flip  Fk?),  Flip  Fk^5,  Flip  Fkp. 


DoubleVIDV  is  the  temiinal 
‘emulation  package  that  lets 
you  fiip-Oop  betw^  a  DOS 
application  on  PC  and  a 
mutti-usef  appocatioQ  on  the 
WAwithaan^keystrotK. 

DouM/^'  aho  ks  wu  inT  a  wtocted' 
ssem  fhm  a  tiMt  inkaioa  t 
"piBa>''a  viaOOSipfica»n.Orvice«wss. 
And  ile  tnrider  betwetn  host  and  PC  hw  nae 
taenssDpler 


WhafsiDCi^  DoutilAIDV  emulae 
a^r  iBTDinal  ^’re  8(riy  ID  be 
iBU^.  And  ikjlitnaw.  m  can 
all  15  far  a  FREE  MHuaioo  coty 
At  Iba  price,  (here's  no  need 


structure  to  encourage  employees  to 
work  toward  "optimizing’’  the  company. 

"The  defense  industry  is  operating  in  a 
different  environment  than  it  was  five 
years  ago.  Our  customers,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  saying  the  okj  ways  of  doing 
business  are  expensive  and  wasteful.” 
Burgess  explains.  "We're  going  to  be  do¬ 
ing  it  difierently,  because  the  choice  is  to 
change  or  be  left  behind. " 

In  steering  Carleton 's  IS  operation  to¬ 


fortress  mentality,  the  users  will  go  right 
around  you." 

Kralhnan  came  to  Carleton  from  Allied 
Signal  Corp.'s  Research  Lab  in  Buffalo, 
where  be  managed  computer  sterns  for 
the  center  of  applied  mathematics.  Before 
Alhed,  he  worked  for  the  Slate  Univerrity 
of  New  York  (SUNY)  at  Buffalo. 

Hb  PfuD.  work  in  finance  at  SUNY 
Buffalo  was  pennanently  derailed  when 
hb  knowledge  of  Fortran  landed  him  a  re¬ 


I  BELIEVE  MIS  is  very  much  a  service  organization,  and 
we  have  to  talk  to  our  customers.  The  more  we  know 
what  they’re  doing,  the  better  off  the  company  is.” 

KEN  KRALLMAN 
CARLET(»I  TECHNOLOGIES 


ward  thb  changing  future,  Burgess  and 
hb  executives  sought  an  individual  with  a 
companywide  perspective  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  expertise.  Krallman's  academic  aod 
research  slant  to  IS  —  as  opposed  to  a 
purely  business  background  —  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  plus. 

"One  id  the  things  that  attracted  us  to 
Ken  was  that  he  had  no  desire  to  buikJ  an 
empire."  Burgess  recaUs. 

[luring  Krallman’s  first  weeks  on  the 
job,  Burgess  purposely  did  not  tell  anyone 
who  the  new  IS  guy’s  boss  would  be.  The 
idea  was  for  Krallman  to  focus  on  hb  new 
jc^  with  a  wide-angle  lens.  One  of  Krall¬ 
man’s  requirements  in  accepting  the 
Carleton  job  was  that  he  would  report  to 
the  chief  of  operations  and  engineering 
rather  than  the  chief  financial  officer. 

"Things  I  may  need  to  do  might  not  be 
the  best  thing  for  a  particular  department 
but  wiD  be  g^  for  the  whole  company." 
Krallman  explains. 

That  attitude  sat  well  with  the  compa¬ 
ny  president.  "The  financial  people  foUw 
the  wagon  train  and  try  to  predict  where 
that  wagon  train  b  going,"  Burgess  rtotes. 
"Ideally,  you  want  the  scouts  out  in  front. 
That’s  where  MIS  should  be:  anticipating 
the  needs  of  the  organization  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  those  needs." 

“I've  got  to  stay  a  step  ahead  of  my  us¬ 
ers."  Krallman  agrees.  "If  you  develop  a 


search  assistant  job  in  the  computer  cen¬ 
ter.  Eventually,  he  was  running  the  cen¬ 
ter.  teaching  students  and  helping  faculty 
solve  their  computer  problems. 

Yet  the  fast-paced,  demanding  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  spedalbed  manufacturer  has 
much  more  exhilarating,  he  insists. 
Since  the  Carleton  plant  operates  24 
hours  a  day,  Krallman  a  set  up  with  a  ter¬ 
minal  and  dedicated  phone  line  at  his 
hmne  to  monitor  the  system  or  run  batch 
jobs  from  there. 

"1  look  at  the  computer  room  like  a 
utility  room,"  he  explains.  "I^ople  who 
maintain  a  glass  room  to  show  off  their 
automatioa  don't  understand  the  role  of 
it  A  computer  system  does  nothing  for 
you  unless  you  have  the  people,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  management  to  make  use 
of  that  tooL" 

One  of  hb  newer  projects  b  installing 
Vaxnotes  on  the  DEC  networic  to  stream¬ 
line  communications  among  various  engi¬ 
neering  groups.  The  project  conferencing 
and  bulletin  board  features  of  Vaxnotes 
will  be  used  to  exchange  information  and 
keep  everyone  constantly  updated. 

"A  long  time  ago,  I  figu^  that  some¬ 
one  would  eventually  figure  out  how  com¬ 
puters  are  vital  to  a  company's  survival," 
Krallman  says.  "There  b  not  a  single  di^ 
partmeot  we  don't  touch  —  if  we’re  doing 
our  jobs  right,  that  b." 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Manufacturers’  VP  given  honor 


Dave  Maley,  a  vice-president  at  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  in  New 
Yoik.  won  the  third  annual  Developing 
the  Human  Side  of  Technology 
Award  from  Bedford.  N.H.-based  Ouel¬ 
lette  &  Assodates  Consulting.  Inc. 

Maley  led  a  proactive  effort  to  improve 
service  to  information  systems  users  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  while  IS  was  un¬ 
dergoing  data  center  consolidation,  re¬ 
structuring  and  downsizing.  The  key,  Ma¬ 
ley  said,  was  getting  his  empk>yees  in  the 
wholesale  computer  services  depart¬ 
ments  to  view  ar^  treat  users  as  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Honorable  mentton  award.s  went  to 
Beth  Banks,  senior  training  analyst  at 
Ethicon  in  Somerville.  NJ.,  and  Margo 
Clyma.  a  manager  of  training  at  Scott  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  in  Philaddphb. 

The  International  DB2  Users  Group 
(IDUG)  has  announced  its  call  for  pa- 
pen  for  the  1991  IDUG  conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  May 


19-23,  1991.  M^  topic  areas  include 
appiicatioa  devel^ment,  database  ad- 
minbtration,  management/dedrion  sup¬ 
port,  new  DB2  users,  advanced  DB2  us¬ 
ers  aod  systems  programming. 

Those  interested  in  participating 
should  send  a  100-word  abstract  of  their 
proposed  presentation  to  IDUG,  Suite 
600.  Ill  E.  ^cker  Drive,  Chicago.  Dl. 
60601.  The  phone  number  b  (312)  644- 
6610.  'The  deadline  for  receiving  submis- 
sionsbOct.  15. 

The  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
Aaaociatioa  (EDIA),  based  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  announced  last  week  that  it  has 
transformed  its  users  group,  known  as  the 
EDI  Council  of  the  USA,  into  the  EOIA 
User  Actioo  Committee. 

The  standing  committee,  which  will  be 
the  assodatioo’s  "designated  user  advo¬ 
cate,"  b  headed  up  by  consultant  R.T. 
(Bob)  Crowley  and  Rai^l  Foerster,  EDI 
market  manager  at  Baxter  Healthcare 
Corp. 
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Open  systems  create  security  nightmare 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
cwTrMrr 


AJtbough  the  advent  of  c^ien  sys* 
terns  architecture  gains  dtem 
from  users,  tte  hoax>geiuzatioa 
of  venkx’ offerings  has  abo  had 
nightmarish  repercusskns  for 
security  personnel,  according  to 


recent  research. 

The  situation  has  become  so 
that  the  percentage  of  secu¬ 
rity  costs  in  total  IS  budgets  is 
expected  to  more  than  quadru¬ 
ple  from  2%  to  9%  by  19^,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  Forrester 
Research.  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The  Forrester  report  iwhcat' 
ed  that  where  prc^xrietaiy  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  prevalent,  a  cmn- 
puter  rirus  may  infect  one  type 
of  computer  but  not  another,  and 
it  could  not  reach  all  onponte 
systems.  'The  old  [system]  is  so 
easy  to  secure  b^use  it's  so 
damn  difSciUt  to  get  at."  ac¬ 


knowledged  one  user  who  was 
interviewed. 

However,  that  situation  feO 
by  the  wayside  with  the  advent 
of  (^>en  systems  such  as  Unix  and 
OS/2  and  the  growing  popularity 
of  local-area  networis  and 
client/server  computing. 

“Standard  systems  are  readi¬ 
ly  understood  and  compromised 
by  attackers,”  the  report  said. 

The  report  noted  that  securi¬ 


ty  can  smnetimes  be  overlooked 
because  it  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
increase  company  profits,  cut 
costs  or  make  the  organizatkm 
uKwe  mcmey.  But  a  sin^  securi¬ 
ty  breach  can  eliminate  a  hard- 
won  competitive  advantage  or 
compromise  critical  strategic  in¬ 
formation  in  just  a  matter  (rf  min¬ 
utes. 

There  is,  however,  one  im¬ 
portant  caveat  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  vdien  steeling  up  securi¬ 
ty- 


f.  Caunun  AooUk  Comp*m  WO 


Optkai  Stonge  Kbnnes  from  Kodik  can  put  you 
on-line  with  more  daU^  more  qukkfy,  in  less  space 
than  any  other  optical  system. 

Whether  you  are  in  banking,  insurance,  engineering  or 
medSeme,  optical  sfor^ge  libraries  from  Kodak 
cm  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  information  system, 
make  better,  quicker  decisions  and  keep  customers 
happy.  The  KODAK  Optical  Disk  System  6800  can  hold 
6.8  gigabytes  of  user  data  on  each  Kod^  optical 
dSsir^  md  find  my  page  in  just  6.5  seconds!  It  has  the 
fastest  disk  exchange  time,  highest  transfer  rate 
and  smallest  footprint  per  megabyte  in  hs  class. 

w  Find  out  how  Kodak  optical 
^  storage  libraries  cm  be 

inte^ated  to  meet  your 
requjremenfs./brdcompfefe 
package  of  information  and 
knowledgeahle  follow-up,  call 
H  ■  IT  1800  445-6325,  Ext.  9938. 

So  much  data,  so  tittle  time. 
See  us  at 

©€OfflDiH7Fall'90 

November  12-16. 1990 
Las  N^as.  Nevada 
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“Users  sometimes  have  a 
tendency  to  get  carried  away  in. 
their  security,”  Forrester  Presi¬ 
dent  GeOTge  Cdrmy  said.  “Only 
about  5%  of  your  data  needs  to 
be  hi^ily  secured.  Assign  a  value 
to  all  your  data  and  figure  out 
what  is  roost  important  before 
you  wall  off  everything.” 

Sneure  strveturw 

Once  those  concerns  have  been 
prioritiaed,  security  often  be¬ 
comes  a  keystone  to  the  IS  struc¬ 
ture. 

“Securi^  is  definitely  gmng 
to  be  more  of  a  proactive  than  a 
reactive  concern,”  said  Stefdien 
Levandowski,  vice-president  of 
information  at  Levi  Strauss  In¬ 
ternational,  a  diviskin  d  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  in  San  Frandsco. 
“We  want  to  str^  these  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  come  in  the 
doOT.”  Levandowski  said  be  ex¬ 
pects  his  security  budget  to  pos¬ 
sibly  trif^  during  the  next  few 
years. 

While  a  variety  of  issues  wor¬ 
ry  users  —  viruses,  hackers, 
thefts  and  informatimi  leaving 
the  company  via  floppy  disks  — 
the  threat  from  pe<^  inside  the 
company  and  sl^>py  policies  and 
practices  seem  to  be  the  hottest 
concerns  of  idanners,  acoirding 
totber^ioTt. 

Quick  r^oction 

As  a  result,  users  are  already 
taking  a  shine  to  security-con¬ 
scious  systems  derigns:  Novefl, 
Inc.’8  Nkware  2.15  and  3.0,  for 
example,  were  praised  for  their 
muHilevel  security  systems, 
while  Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s 
N-series  perscmal  computers 
were  lauded  because  they  can  be 
configured  to  boot  off  a  central 
server,  eliininating  the  chance  of 
data  being  steden  via  floppy 
disks. 

Conversely,  the  report  criti¬ 
cized  Micro^  Corp.'s  LAN 
Manager  and  IBM’s  LAN  Server 
I  for  being  too  inflexibie  and  tough 
!  tocoofigure. 

The  report  also  indicated  that 
enhanced  auditability  —  iron- 
clad  knoiriedge  of  who  is  using 
which  server,  apfdication  or  file 
—  will  become  an  essential  part 
of  future  security  concents.  With 
the  use  of  MIT’s  Kerberos  net¬ 
work  authenticatioa  facility  <x 
RSA  Corp.’s  public  key  tec^l- 
ogy,  companies  will  able  to 
ensure  that  servers  are  carrect- 
ty  matched  to  users.  But  the  re¬ 
port  warned  that  such  devices 
wiD  not  be  widely  availatde  for  18 
to  24  months. 
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Beateyplayen 


Thae’s  never  been 
abetter  time 


With^ccuA&LY7  you  can  be  a  key  player  in  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  performance  of  DB2.  Under  any  circumstance. 
No  matter  what  your  role.  No  matter  what  your  level  of 
experience. 

From  applications  development  to  data  base 
administration  to  systems  support.  All  the  information  and 
facilities  you  need  to  customize  the  management  of  DB2.  All 
function  key-driven  in  SAA/dlA  format. 

There’s  the  application  trace  facility. 

Using  pop-up  windows,  you  can  start  or  stop 
DB2  traces  dynamically.  And  it’s  easy  to  view 
tobuyaDB2  current  and  historical  data  online.  So  you  can 
performance  man^.  diagnose  a  problem.  Tune  an  existing 
application.  Or  test  a  new  or  modified  one. 

If  your  role  is  subsystem  performance, 
AccuMAX  allows  online  access  to  any  DB2  area. 
And  you  can  monitor  multiple  DB2  subsystems 
concurrently.  Without  modifying  system  parameters 
or  tolling  through  numerous  displays. 

There’s  even  a  multi-level  help  facility  with  field 
definitions,  helpful  hints  and  recommendations.  And  the 
smart  window  in  the  upper  left  coma-  gives  a  constant 
readout  of  real-time  performance  exceptions. 

Maximum  appeal  and  ease  of  use.  Unda  any 
drcumstance.  Thai’s  AccuMAX  for  DB2.  To  find  out  how 
you  can  be  a  key  player,  call  800  323-2600.  Ask  for  ext.  1184. 
^^fe’ll  send  you  a  demo  diskette  or  arrange  a  free  30Klay 
evaluation. 
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VIDEO  REVIE>A/ 


Strategic  information 
technology  use  makes  a 
move  to  video 

COMPETING  THROUGH 
INFORMATION  TECHNOUIGY 
•ByJamesL  Cash  and  F.VfarenMcFarlan 
HarwardBusitussScItooi  VidioSeries 
Natkan/Tyier.SZOOO 


Ndtber  informatioo  systems  nor  business 
management  are  int^ently  visual  sub> 
jects,  so  the  academics  and  productkm 


^Mdahsts  responsible  for  the  Harvard  professors  F.  Warren  McFarlan  and 
Vhumm  SdKMl  video  series  foced  an  up-  james  I.  Cash  —  lay  out  their  priiKdples 


hiD  battle  in  creating  their 
program  on  "Competing 
Through  informatioo  Tech* 
oology." 

Given  the  lack  of  action 
and  the  preponderance  of 
"talking  heads."  the  profes¬ 
sors  and  the  producers  acquit 
themselves  well.  While  the 
two>hour  program  drags  in 
^wts.  it  covers  an  impressive 
breadth  of  issues  and  back¬ 
ground  mformation  that  is 
well  focused  on  the  subject, 
without  inducing  slumber. 

A  variety  of  formats  help  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  moving.  The  two  stars  —  Harvard 


Harvard's  War¬ 
ren  McFarlan 


along  with  a  sparing  measure 
of  matrices  and  other  analyti¬ 
cal  frameworks.  Both  McFar¬ 
lan  and  Cash  are  well  spoken. 
McFarian  brings  to  tte  pro¬ 
gram  some  d  the  wit  that 
permeates  his  conference 
appearances  and  an  intensity 
and  enthusiasm  rare  fw 
any  business  academic.  The 
program  includes  a  section 
on  foiled  projects  —  not  so 
viewers  can  avoid  dupli¬ 
cating  these  "harebrained 
schemes."  he  says,  but  so 
they  can  pursue  them  in  new  and  different 
ways. 


Dataccnnm 


“We  have  1,900  reasons 
to  rely  on  UDS  modems” 


NelworKing  some  1.900  palm 
and  decorating  stores  nationwkte 
requires  bold  thinking;  the  broad 
geographic  spread  generates  an 
awesrxne  task  tor  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  information  network. 

Sales.  Inventory,  personnel  artd 
other  operating  data  must  move 
between  each  store  and  the 
corporate  mainirame  on  a  timely 
basis.  Concurrem  on-line  credit 
card  verifir^tkxi  is  another 
desirable  capability. 


Cisstsd  bv  Otrntr/Hsu.  Inc.  WMiv  ^rk.  Florids 


Sync-Up™  201/212  modams.  by 
UDS,  are  the  Shenwin-Willlams 
solution. 

These  devices  are  tailor-made 
tor  Sherwin-Wlliams'  divided 
communications  responsibility 
—  their  low-speed  (1200  bps) 
channel  can  be  used  tor  credit 
card  verification,  while  operating 
data  travel  via  the  modems' 
higher-speed  (2400  bps)  circuit. 

Versatility,  reliability,  economy. 
These  are  the  reasons  why 
Sherwin-Williams  chose  UDS.  If 
you  have  similar  system  needs, 
follow  the  Sherwin-Williams 


— Bob  Mulhem. 
Manager  Systems  Integration 
Paint  Stores  GrtxJp  I 


example.  Contact  UDS,  5000 
Bradford  Drive,  Huntsville  AL 
35805-1993. 

Telephone  205/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926. 


Commentary 


There  are  also  graphical  renderings  of 
the  matrices  and  other  conceptual  frame¬ 
works.  as  well  as  video  footage  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  principles  being  put  to  work  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  corporations,  much  of  it  narrated 
by  a  professkioal  announcer. 

Finally,  there  are  interviews  with  se¬ 
nior  executives  from  some  of  these  com¬ 
panies.  The  interviews  and  illustrations 

—  the  professors  refer  to  at  least  20  com¬ 
panies  —  lend  a  sense  of  reality  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  strictly  academic 
discussion,  as  do  a  number  of  references 
that  the  professors  make  to  points  or 
companies  described  earber  in  the  pr^ 
gram.  One  weakness  is  that  most  of  their 
examples  are  well  known.  Another  is  a 
lack  of  probing  in  the  interviews;  they  are 
less  journalistic  inquiries  than  vehicles  for 
the  subjects  to  pass  along  established  in¬ 
sists. 

The  program  does  not  represent  a  to¬ 
tal  victory  for  the  video  m^um.  Video 
lends  Hs^  to  images  and  feelings,  while 
this  kind  of  program  revolves  around 
ideas.  Viewers  are  likdy  to  devote  most 
of  their  attention  to  the  14-page  viewer's 
guide,  which  encapsulates  the  principles, 
diagrams  and  analytical  hrameworks  more 
sucdnctly  than  tbt  tapes  and  in  a  form 
that  one  can  refer  back  to  frequei^. 

WMavorloty 

The  professors  and  their  production  spe¬ 
cialists  use  the  various  devices  at  their 
disposal  to  cover  the  following  material: 

•  liie  varying  degrees  of  importance  IS 
has  in  different  organizations. 

•  The  historical  evolutkm  of  IS  manage¬ 
ment. 

•  The  different  ways  in  which  systerM 
can  affect  organization  and  control  —  in 
some  cases  centralizing  and  tightening,  in 
others  decentralizing  and  loosening. 

•  The  ways  in  which  systems  shared  by 
customers  and  su^diers  affect  industries. 

•  Strategic  allian^  aimed  at  sharing 
costs  of  development  projects  or  creating 
relatioDshipe  among  companies  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries. 

•  The  different  kinds  of  risk  that  develop¬ 
ment  projects  pose  and  how  to  manage 
them. 

In  keeping  with  the  focus  of  Harvard 
Business  School,  the  program  is  aimed 
{Mimarily  at  general  managers  and  top 
corporate  managers  in  particular.  Given 
the  breadth  of  material  and  the  concise 
manner  in  which  it  is  covered,  however, 
much  of  it  should  be  rdevant  for  IS  man¬ 
agers,  particularly  those  unacquainted 
with  academic  approaches  to  the  strate- 
^  management  of  IS. 

Now,  about  the  cost.  The  package  in¬ 
cludes  reprints  of  6ve  HarvaM  Business 
Rmrw  articles  and  five  copies  of  both  the 
viewer's  guide  and  a  case  study  on  Fron¬ 
tier  Airlines.  There  is  also  a  lO-page  us¬ 
er's  guide  on  presenting  the  program  to 
different  kinds  of  audiences.  For  the  price 

—  $2,000  ($1,600  for  educational  insti¬ 
tutions)  —  it  is  unlikely  the  package 
would  be  worthwhile  for  casual  viewers. 
It  mi^t  prove  worthwhile,  however,  to 
an  organization  canmitted  to  disseminat¬ 
ing  its  message  in  a  formal  manner  to  all 
the  necessary  movers  and  shakers  and  in¬ 
tent  on  seeing  that  they  follow  up  on  what 
they  hear. 

Like  a  two-year  MBA  program  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  —  which  currently 
costs  nearly  $33,000  —  the  value  de¬ 
pends  on  what  you  do  with  it 

DAVID  LUDLUM 


Ludhim  «  a  Compnttmatie  aeiwr  writer. 
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COMMENTARY 

Albert  L.  Lederer 


Listen  and 
you  shall  find 


I  The  search  for  a  firm’s 
potential  strategic  infor- 
ination  systems  essen- 
.  tially  serves  two  pur- 

pos^.  The  first  purpose 
^■||dpr  is  discovery.  The  te^- 

-  niques  can  help  manag¬ 

ers  think  up  new  and  innovative  aiq)lica- 
tioiis.  Presumably,  imaginative  id^  are 
scarce,  and  their  discovery  Is  a  significant 
mana^ment  challenge. 

The  second  purpose  is  identification. 
Renty  of  goodideas  for  strategic  IS  min.it 
exist  within  the  firm.  Managers,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  clerks  —  from  both  user  and 
IS  departments  —  may  already  have 
thou^t  up  plenty  of  ctever  Id^.  In  that 
case,  the  id^  dm’t  need  to  be  discov¬ 
ert  because  they  already  «dst. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  {Mt>blem  is  that 
the  people  are  simply  not  being  heard. 
VTithout  diligent  lifting  by  IS  manag¬ 
ers,  significant  ideas  may  be  lost  forever. 

Interviews  with  managers  from  34 
CK^ganiaations  recently  generated  10 
guidelines  to  help  IS  managers  deter¬ 
mine  if  they  are  listening.  The  guidelines 
arose  from  the  interviewees’  concerns 
that  the  IS  managers  in  their  firms  were 
not  listening  to  them. 

Here  are  the  10  guidelines: 

1 .  Don’t  let  a  past  failure  to  de¬ 

velop  strate^  IS  prevent  you  from 
trying  again.  \ 

2.  Beware  of  yoar  own  pc^ntial- 
ly  insufficient  understanding  of 
technical  issues.  Perhaps  surprising¬ 
ly, -some  IS  executives  tocby  have  limited 
technical  background.  This  can  prevent 
them  from  understanding  how  a  proposed 
strategic  system  can  ever  be  succes^- 
ly  implemented.  Hence,  they  doubt  the 
systems  and  ignore  their  potential. 

3.  Don't  reject  an  idea  because  it 
was  "not  invented  here."  Smne  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  display  a  “we  vs.  they”  atti¬ 
tude.  If  a  sugg^on  arises  fnm  outside 
their  IS  department,  they  may  simply  be 
reluctant  to  recognize  it. 

4.  Keep  your  ego  out  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  IS  executives  exhibit  over- 
confidence  by  believing  their  current 
systems  are  the  best  possible  and  that 
ttiere  is  no  need  to  ^qplore  further  appli¬ 
cations.  Whether  the  executives  actu^ 
believe  this  or  not  may  be  irrelevant; 
they  are  giving  the  impression  to  others 
in  the  firm  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
bstening  to  new  id^s. 

5.  Don't  be  overly  concerned 
about  financial  returns.  Many  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  very  concerned  about  re¬ 
turn  on  investment,  net  pres^  value  and 
so  forth.  No  surprise  here,  given  that 
their  organizations’  top  management  is 
often  similarly  concerned. 

However,  it  is  often  difficult  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  costs  and  especially  the  benefits 
of  strategic  IS.  Many  strategic  applica¬ 
tions  sim^  may  never  get  off  the  ground 
because  IS  executives  cotdd  not  over¬ 
come  their  fear  that  potential  benefits 
may  fril  to  offset  costs. 

6.  Don’t  be  excesnvely  con¬ 
cerned  about  political  issues.  If  a  pro¬ 


posed  project  doesn’t  extend  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  IS  department, 
many  IS  executives  will  not  support  it 
Likewise,  interviewees  suggested  that  IS 
executives  can  be  more  concerned  about 
their  appearance  to  top  management  than 
about  tbeir  actual  accompbshmeias.  For 
example,  if  top  management  has  initially 
reject  a  proposal,  many  IS  executives 
n^y  never  lol%  for  it  again. 

7.  Beware  of  risk  aversion.  In 
sonae  organizations,  the  fear  of  failure  is 
great,  and  retribution  for  failure  is  a  con¬ 
cern.  Tbe  benefits  of  strategic  systems 
may  be  long-term,  and  lengthy  develop¬ 
ment  durations  give  twenty  of  time  for  fril- 
ure.  Perhaps  understandably,  stnoe  IS 
executives  are  reluctant  to  move  forward 
in  the  face  of  potential  failure  and  retri- 


butkn  from  tbehr  own  management. 

8.  Don't  become  ficraaiwly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  technical  iaaiica.  Some 
^  omcotives  see  new  systems  aa  tech¬ 
nical  challenges  rather  t^  business  chal¬ 
lenges.  When  the  time  comes  to  commit 
to  a  strategic  B  proposal,  they  balk  be¬ 
cause  the  techncrfogy  isn’t  sufficiently 
avant-garde. 

9.  Be  eure  that  your  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  orgasttsatkMi'a  buatneaa 
ia  suffident.  Many  IS  executives  have 
bttle  understanding  of  their  organia- 
txxis’  business  stratepes  or  insufficient 
knovdedge  of  particular  appbcatioD  areas. 
Users  sense  this,  and  h  creates  conflict. 
^  executives  fed  they're  Hstenmg,  but 
users  don’t  believe  it 

10.  Don’t  become  too  busy  fight¬ 


ing  today's  firea  to  Ihnca  to  auggen- 
tioBi  from  all  guartem.  Maiqr  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  too  tied  op  reacting  to  thefr 
current  crises.  They  are  preoccupied 
with  projects  that  are  befaiod  schedule  and 
prddems  tied  to  hardware  openboos. 
They  don't  fed  confident  dek^pting  their 
responsildi^  for  these  activities  to  tbdr 
subordioates.  They  are  reactive. 

Some  IS  managers  are  amrctung  high 
and  low  for  stratedc  S  apphcatioes,  but 
perhaps  these  applicatioQS  are  alrmdy 
present  in  tbe  minds  and  words  of  those 
around  them.  They  merely  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  —  and  then  listen. 


LedgefiiaModilcpfoieMorfltMISittheORk- 

liiidUniTenitySdwolofBBRineMAaBiPiRliiUoBiB 

Rectaater.Mich. 
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Which  ' 

Terminal 

Emulation 

Product 

Do^u 

Use? 

I  I  Attachraate!” 

[~~|  Attachmatc  Extra” 

□  IBM*  3270  Workstation  Program 

VnSons  1.0/ 1-10 

□  IBM  PC  3270  Emulation  Program 

\bfsion30 

□  E78PUJS" 

□  IRMAXDFT" 

I  I  Novell*  Netware*  3270 
Workstations 
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Many  users.  Multiple  forms.  One  printer. 


TI’s  8900  Series  — 
cost-cutting  shared  printers 
for  forms  and  more. 

Now  you  can  get  a  single  shared 
printer  that  can  do  the  job  of  several 
machines  —  print  up  to  nine-part 
forms,  letters,  labels,  envelopes  and 
other  documents.  The  8900  Series  is  a 
solution  that  not  only  makes  sense,  it 
saves  money. 

Starling  at  only  $2,345,*  an 
8900  Series  printer  is  one  of  the  festest 
shared  printers  in  its  class,  with  more 
features  and  a  size  that’s  slighdy  larger 
than  your  personal  printer. 

Because  of  its  impressive  list  of 
paper-handling  feamres  —  zero  tear-off, 
paper  parking,  top-of-form  sensing  and 
more  —  an  8900  Series  printer  can  be 
used  in  all  kinds  of  applications  and 
shared  easily.  It  automarically  adjusts 


6I990TI66056 

*n  bsr  price,  **  Based  upun  2i]00  chancers  per  page.  Poucikev  is  a  trademark  of  Texas  Instrumerts  lf>corporas:d. 


to  form  width,  length  and  thickness, 
making  form  waste  and  misaligned  pa¬ 
per  a  thing  of  the  past. 

You  can  also  say  goodbye  to  com¬ 
plicated  controls.  Now  you  can  select 
options  like  print  quality  (ranging  from 


T/’s  8900  Series  prints  a  variety  of  forms 
—  and  more. 


letter-quality  100  cps  to  Rapid  Print 
600  cps),  font  styles,  menu  stams  and 
more  by  simply  touching  a  Powerkey™ 
button.  Some  models  even  print  color 
graphs  or  highlight  reports  with  up  to 
seven  colors. 

What’s  more,  with  its  16,000 
pages-per-month**  output  capability, 
an  8900  Series  printer  is  so  reliable  it 
can  even  replace  some  line  printers. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  cost-cutting 
printer  solution  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  For  more  information,  call 

1-800-527-3500. 


'Texas 

Instruments 


ArnttMom.  IfciWKHw.  aC  (800)  S8»62M. 

MMlMi^  emmmmmk&lUm  rinrr  Cfakifo.  OcL  9- 
10  —  CoBiact:  Nabaoil  CaaHkMHM  Ponm.  Qkifs. 

aaiz>93»-3soo. 


Cii  todiy  for  your  FRK  amo  dMd 

Key  Tronic*  is  a  roglsieted  tndemirk.  »d  ProfoMal  Series,  KB  5270  PLOS”.  ScanEdK”  snd  ScanLod^  sre  tradoorts,  of  Krjr  Trooic  Corpotadon 
All  ocher  nanes  art  rcgineted  ctadenarte  (•)  or  tradcBartap*)  of  their  lespeaiw  companies 


■artaw  tnpiaaia  mmd  CeaOamoaa,  Aknadn. 
OcL  B-IO — Coana:  TbeAmencao  PttMic  Connai- 


_ CALENDAR _ 

Users  a£  Wang  Laboratories.  Inc.  proaucts  in  iLe  U.&  will  convene  at  Technetroo  '90 
at  the  Boston  Marriott  Cofdey  Place  on  Oct  16-19. 

Wang  Chairman  Richa^  MiDer  will  speak  at  the  conference  dinner  on  Oct  17.  A 
keynote  ^leaker  is  market  analyst  Tbraias  WUlmott,  vice-presideat  of  Aberdeen 
Group.  A  variety  erf  technifal  and  management  seminars  will  be  ^ven  by  Wang  r^ire- 
sentatives,  customers  and  third-party  vendors. 

More  irifonnation  is  available  frmn  the  U.S.  Society  of  ^ng  Users,  Suite  205, 2138 
&  61st  Court,  Chicago.  DL  60650.  (708)  652-3888. 


imoPiy»O.S»Jom.CatOa.S-ia~Cw»a:I»-  hrfo'BO.Ii 
mop.  hB..  MoattiB  Viei>.  OM.  (415)  941-3999  at 


Oct  S-tl  —  CoBset:  1 
IImb.0O6}47O3S9O. 


NUoBpfMMMr  HafMB.  S«  Pisssocb,  Oct  19-11  — 
<*^**«**-  tiiiip'rii  imir  Rspert  SekHUpol.  CrfL  (797) 
8aS4094. 


Lot  013)941-5117. 


*ii«M.lXC..Oct«-U  —  CattcCaiicRaoeMa- 
c .  USmi  Ik.  SBmr  Sp>t«  Mtf. 091)  445-4490. 


Bach.  Fh..  Oct  9-10  —  Ctoact  SETA.  CdWnlm.  SX.  CMpMr  MitMMiMiB  Nr*  Tcrit  Oct  19-11  —  ociBia  far  Ciop  Blig  Ih  rMr T.  Wci 
.  ..  («»)73I-M40.  C»a:>Mfl»iri»,nn  N„lilirtnM  tMC-.Wma  mUM. 

••IIIIWI  ■  Inm  Miparilii  Vtw  Y«k.  FMfc,Pb.(.0n74a«7«L 

Carnet; AbteTCtak* CUP C«*f- . -  .  ■  . .  HiiiHiilm.fceM.fcMM 

.»«:.nv.lta>..iet.N.Y.(SI«S<»n7.  ^  Orntm-mm.  te^eeW..  IM  mHW  ~  m,,^ 

. .  .  ■  -  -  7<ewOrle.i».Oet.M2-Ce««t:APICS.FIbCl.n,.  t«fc  Oet  IM,  -  CeMet  MkMe  (!e«wt  BE  C*F  Oet  1M7  -  0«.«»  BHM.  E.M. 

V^(703)297««a  h«U-.l«:..N«*llm(917)9«M190.  4749. 

_ _ — - 


k.NJ.0eLl9-ll  — 
ofemr.  atm.  MJ. 


Oic^  Oct  lS-19  —  CeWKC  A*- 
^  IhrMsT.  )te*  Tort.  N-T.  013} 


I-K— prfi-  Sept  aooo.  3  ^  Ceetact:  Dtstlopmnr 
Cater,  tadminlis.  191(317)  946-2753. 


*aBlMi4lrt>llleii  Bneti».  Sept  3(K)ct  3  —  Ce«- 
(KC  HA.  WMhiVia.  0.C  (202)  6994262. 

CoM  A** Old  SwwNy  Cieiiiieti.  AtlnO. 
Sept90<)Et4~CaOcl:FWsyDer.M]STMBiDKliKi- 
liiH.Priiitf  iB.liiii  (506)979-7999. 

TCP/P  Prrteal  Utm.  fiv6i«taa.  Uiee..  Oct  1-2  — 
Ceoticc  Sl«e<tf-ae-Ait  Proffot  Hqrtiieeeteni  Uoner- 
■ty.  DeOin.  Msec.  (617)32040^ 

AS/400  Tirhelfrf  Centeroiic*.  fOtoo  Hod  lekod. 

SeCt  Oct  1-3  —  Cooact:  AS/400  TedHicd  Ceederooe. 
IbreatOe.  SC  (900)  552-9404. 


tyAiierwti.0clMda.Flt.0cLl-3~Caeact:QMl>- 
ty  Aouvn  laetiMe.  Oriude.  Ph.  (497) 363- 1)  n . 


MfoNgi  tndHetoy  5ce*a4e  Ceaferewce.  Phoe- 
ODt  Oct  1-3  —  Coeiaet:  Adder  ftmes-  Gertucr  GroiB. 
Suadord.  Cana  (203)9944096. 


>.  Oct  1-3  —  Cottacc  Decs  Proceaing 
Mocatiaa  fvk  Ridte.  Q-  (70S)  825- 


ton.  O.C.  Oct  14  —  Cootaa:  Tnsny  Ctm.  Nttioad  In¬ 
stitute  efStmtards  and  Tedtodocr,  Baltiinare.  Md.  0()1) 
975-2775. 

Scot  IMi  *90.  AduU,  Oct  1-4  —  Contact:  Aim  USA. 
Pitttbur6h.F».  (412)9634588. 

<P  aOAl  Up*.  Bomo.  Oct  1-5  —  Coetact:  DoroOiy 
Fenicer.  IDC.  Pneiii«h«.  Moa.  (890)  2254696 


tea  DX..  Oct  1-5  —  Contact:  Bmett  Dna  SyiUns. 
Rocfcvae.)iiA  (301)762-1286 

Uidx  9*l*ll*iii  tJipiiWee  otd  CodwoK*.  Ana¬ 
heim.  CaHt.  Oct  34  —  Comart:  The  lateriace  Grotm. 
NeedUn.MMe.(617}4494600. 


■tm  nXe.  OdU  4  —  Cauace  AU  Dooftm.  ACT  111, 
D.C  (703)  S5741S9. 


tattand.  On..  Oct  7-9  —  Contact:  Terri  Moete.  ftdSc 
Apends.  Rntlod.  Ore.  003)  2234633. 

fdsi  Pwiilnper  Cnnlnrenre.  Toledo.  Ohie.  Oct  7-10 
—  Pa  Softvmv.  Berrysfamg,  CUo  (419)  874- 

0162. 

hidynnn  pMlradc  How  A  Ceelnanw.  ladwupo- 
is.  Oct  84  —  Cemart-  (ndycn.  CemeL  led.  (317)  571- 
8462. 
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A  Software  Sohitian 
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Tlie  fey  Thwic  Iffl  3,™  PUS  leey- 
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padoges. 

For  exher  terminal  emuktor^ 

Key  Donicb  proprioary  tnilit>' 
software  programs.  SonEdk’* 
and  Scanload  **.  allow  you  (o 
load  standard,  or  oeae  oounv 
ized.  scan  code  sets  for  any 
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Here  at  AT&i;  we  know  that  an  Electronic  Data 
Interchange  service  is  only  as  good  as  its  component 
parts.  That’s  why  we've  designed  each  part  of  AT&T  EDI 
to  be  equally  strong. 'VC’hy  does  our  EDI  stand  up  to  your 
business'  netxls  better  than  any  other?  It’s  a  matter  of 
simple  addition. 

Network 

AT&T  EDI  is  part  of  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Net- 
wtyk.This  network  is  based  on  our  patented  "Message 
Transfer  Architecture”  that  uses  CCITT  MHS  X.400,  the 
internationally  accepted  messaging  standard.  So  vou 
■can  easily  link  up  with  trading  partners  around  the 
world.  And  you  can  .send  and  receive  encrv  pted  data, 
ensuring  the  security  of  sensitive  documents.  Further¬ 


more,  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Network  can  be  used 
not  only  for  EDI  but  for  electronic  mail  and  enhanced  fax. 

^Systems 

Our  unique  open  architecture  means  that  our 
EDI  can  work  with  whatever  .systems  you  have, whether 
they  ’re  mainframe,  mini  or  PC-based.’Wehave  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  .systems  for  you  and  your  trading  partners,  no 
matter  what  size  thev-  are  or  how  advanced  they  may 
be.  And  with  our  open  architecture,we  make  it  easy  for 
your  system  to  adapt  as  your  business  grows. 

^Support 

From  the  dav'  you  start  talking  with  us  about  EDI, 
you  can  get  an  extensive  range  of  support  services.  From 


tA90/rr*T 


I 


piece  is  out  of  balance, 
W€ll,>ou  know  wiiatl  happen 


customized  trading  partner  conferences  and  imple¬ 
mentation  seminars  to  on-site  technical  supixtrt.You 
also  get  the  benefit  of  our  extensive  experience  with 
EDI.  After  all, we’ve  been  using  EDI  here  at  AT&T  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

=The  best  EDI. 

So  get  the  most  advanced  EDI  network  there  is, 
with  the  most  flexible  systems  and  unsurpassed 
support.  AT&T  EDI.  Because,  on  balance,  the  best  EDI 
is  the  sum  of  superior  parts. 

Quality.  Another  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  367-7225. 


AHST 

The  right  choice. 
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Some  walls  are  higher  than  others 

While  IS  people  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  profession, 
theysay  they  want  more  understanding,  appreciation  of  their  work 


■BYDAVroA-LUDLlIlM 

CWSTATV 


Tbe  Berlin  has  fallen,  and  countries 
in  Western  Europe  are  opening  their  lMr> 
ders  to  one  anot^.  But  here  in  the  U.S.. 
inftvmatioo  systems  people  still  suffer 
from  a  feding  of  isolation. 

Overall.  IS  people  are  more  than  happy 
wi^  tbeir  caliing.  aoording  to  Com^- 
terworUTs  fourth  annual  job  satishctioa 
survey.  However,  when  there  is  discon¬ 
tent.  is  vice-presideRts  and  programmers 


Whdt  «jo 
you  like 
the  most? 

1. 

Challenge 

“We  want  to  maximize 
and  optimize  the  use 
of  existing  systems,  ‘ 
not  just  change 
because  there’s 
something  newer  or 
better.” 


HANNAH  FOStt* 
SCNIOfi  SICE.PRENIUENT  POH  IS 
THE  COAST  IHSTHIBt'TKIN 

2. 

Technology 


3. 

Variety 


4. 

Constant  change 


5. 

Problem-sohring 


say.  it  is  oftto  because  top  managers  and 
computer  users  do  not  understand  the 
comf^exities  of  IS  work  or  appreciate  its 
importance. 

A  Dttle  more  than  half  the  people  re* 
spoodiog  to  the  survey  say  they're  satis¬ 
fied  or  very  satisfied  with  their  current 
position  (see  chart  fodng  page).  Another 
one-fourth  say  they're  somewhat  satis¬ 
fied  with  H. 

Overall,  the  re^nodents  agree  that 
is  an  exdting  professkm,  albeit  a  high- 
pressure  one.  Ask  them  what  they  like 


what  do 
you  like 
the  least? 

1. 

ComnHinication 

f  Lsck  at  comnuiHcalioa  wkh 
le  rrrnKsWoe  by  panagtiarnl) 

Top  managers  don’t 
communicate 
effectively  what  they 
want  technology  to  do 
for  them.  If  you  allow 
them  to  be  vague, 
that’s  all  they  are 
going  to  do.” 

LAJIRY  DAMS 
MIS  OTEHATINr.  OmCEH 
SERMCCSTARamP. 

2. 

End-user  mistakes 
and  demands 

3. 

Siress/Prassure/ 

Burnout 

4. 

Long  or  odd  hours 


5. 

Ever-chonging  business 
and  technology 
Unrealistic  deadlines 
(tie) 


most  about  being  in  IS.  and  they're  likely 
to  say  challenge,  followed  by  technology 
and  variety  (see  chart  below). 

One  big  challenge  is  watching  costs.  IS 
people  need  to  squeeze  more  out  oi  old 
systems  and  make  sure  that  new  technol¬ 
ogies  are  cost-effective,  says  Hannah  Fos¬ 
ter,  senior  vice-president  of  IS  at  The 
C^st  Ehsthbution.  a  distributor  of  parts 
for  boats  and  recreational  vehicles  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Although  costs  of  certain  tech¬ 
nologies  are  falling,  the  expense  erf  spe¬ 
cialized  IS  training  is  growing,  she  says. 

Technology  has  moved  up  on  the  list  of 
things  the  respondents  like  about  their 
profession:  It  is  the  No.  2  choice  in  this 
year’s  survey,  up  from  No.  4  last  year. 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  lull  in  exciting  new  technologies, 
according  to  Michael  Sepe,  IS  manager  at 
Irvine  Ranch  Water  District  in  Irvine. 
Calif.  Today,  technologies  such  as  imag¬ 
ing  and  optical  storage  promise  to  create 
new  ways  of  doing  business,  he  says. 

What  the  respondents  liked  least  about 
their  profession  is  related  to  problems 
with  management  and  end  users:  poor 
communication,  a  lack  of  understanding 
and  recognition  of  IS  work  as  well  as  us¬ 
ers'  demands,  complaints  and  mistakes. 

The  messages  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  would  most  like  to 
pass  on  to  top  management 
are  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion.  interaction  and  team¬ 
work  and  to  give  IS  people 
more  recognition  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  decision-making. 

"Improve  communica¬ 
tion"  is  the  message  from 
Larry  Davis,  MIS  operating 
officer  at  Service  Star  C^rp., 
a  hardware,  lumber  and  building  materials 
wholesaler  in  ^tler.  Pa.  His  organization 
has  created  a  customer  information  sys¬ 
tem  that  he  says  has  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions,  but  management  needs  to  convince 
employees  to  change  their  ways  and  use 
it.  "Its  usage  is  optional  until  we  get  effec¬ 
tive  communication  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  that  it  shouldn’t  be  optional."  Davis 
says. 

Managers  continue  to  be  frustrated  by 
senior  executives  who  don't  understand 
technology.  C^rard  E.  Tarpey,  associate 
director  of  management  and  computer  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Pace  University  in 
New  York,  says  he  wishes  that  top  man¬ 
agers  knew  enough  about  technology  to 
understand  when  it’s  time  to  upgrade 
equipment.  "It's  like  pulling  teeth  to  get 
the  OK  for  added  horsepower,"  he  says. 

That  lack  of  understanding  can  trickle 
down  in  an  organization.  IS  professionals 
complain  that  some  computer  users  don't 
understand  bow  difficult  it  can  be  to  cre¬ 
ate  information  systems.  "It's  not  just  a 
matter  of  flipping  a  switch  and  getting  a 
report  out,"  says  James  Evans,  a  senior 
programmer/analyst  at  Systematics.  Inc., 
a  facilities  management  company  based  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Foster  is  troubled  about  a  more  gener¬ 
al  lack  of  understanding  of  IS,  particularly 
the  perception  that  IS  organizations  are 
somehow  different  and  that  IS  people  are 
"techno-nerds."  IS  people  usually  pos¬ 
sess  a  clear  understanding  of  business 
needs,  she  says. 

Users  and  top  managers  also  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  IS  work,  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  say.  In  developing  sys¬ 
tems,  IS  people  create  a  "hidden  in^- 
structure"  and  change  the  way  business  is 
conducted  throughout  an  enterprise ,  says 
Mike  Whaley.  MIS/DP  manager  at  Job 
Opportunities  in  Nevada,  a  nonprofit  job 
training  agency  in  Reno. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  tailor, 
and  therefore  you  subtly  change  the  way 
decisions  are  made,"  Wialey  says.  Train¬ 
ing  peoirfe  to  use  computers  a^  makes 
an  impact  on  the  emerprise  that  most 
people  don't  appreciate,  be  says. 

Structurolly  frustrated 

These  misper^ptions,  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  tensions  can  leave  IS  people  frus¬ 
trated.  When  asked  about  their  biggest 
frustratiem.  sli^tly  more  than  half  of  the 
respoiKlents  point  to  office  politics.  As  LS 
organizations  gain  clout  within  their  en¬ 
terprise,  people  in  other  ar¬ 
eas  can  view  the  changes  as 
empire  building.  Sepe  says. 

The  IS  organization  at  Ir¬ 
vine  Ranch  Water  Distria  is 
taking  charge  of  telemetry 
systems  used  for  remote  con¬ 
trol  of  water  suj^hes  —  an 
area  that  had  b^n  the  baili¬ 
wick  of  an  engineering  group. 
That  change  has  created  turf 
battles.  "Engineering  people 
say,  'You  guys  print  paychecks.  What  do 
you  know  ab^  telemetry?' "  Sepe  says. 

Evans  is  also  frustrate  by  politics.  He 
recalls  a  client  of  his  company  ousting  an 
IS  consulting  firm  —  wrongly,  he  says  — 
after  the  consulting  firm  had  cut  back  on 
the  role  of  some  IS  executives.  Those  ex¬ 
ecutives  had  the  political  clout  to  fight 
back. 

One  way  of  gaining  politkai  clout  is  to 
move  into  the  executive  suite.  But  three- 
fourths  of  the  respondents  to  the  survey 
say  their  company’s  IS  department  does 
not  provide  tl»  right  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  non-IS  management  posibons. 

An  alternative  to  the  move  to  a  non-IS 
management  position  is  to  change  jobs. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  respondents  say 
they  are  always  looking  for  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  (see  chart  facing  page).  One-fifth  of 
middle  managers  also  have  an  eye  out  for 
opportunities,  compared  with  16%  of  se¬ 
nior  executives  and  31%.<rf  IS  profession¬ 
als. 

Only  12%  of  senior  IS  executives  say 
they  are  considering  changing  profes¬ 
sions,  and  middle  managers  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  doing  so  than  IS  professionals. 
The  most  popular  alternative  is  to  be  self- 
employed  or  own  a  business.  • 
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Business  matters 


IS  respondents  tmutilthes  and  healtk  care  say  they  re  the  wtoitsamifiedwUk  the 
resources  their  eowtpanies  provide /or  umderOaudiug  busmess  issues 


More  IS  pr^essionais  than  middle  or  senior  managers  are  on  the  lookout  for  job 
opportunities 
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Mcome  To  The  Open  Spaces  Of  Progress. 


When  the  name  of  the  game  is  develop¬ 
ment  speed,  you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve  got  K.  When 
the  project  calls  for  both,  you’ve  got  hotfa. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you  like  the 
view,  you’ve  also  got  a 
menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if 
you  want  h.  'Vhu've  got  a  true  distributed 
RDBMS  with  client/server  architecture 
and  two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got  multi¬ 
threaded,  scalable  performance  on  large 
multi-processor  systems. 

But  st^  seated,  there's  more. 

PROGRESS  ties  together  data  across 
dilferent  operating  systems,  networks  and 
databases.  It  lets  you  port  applications 
without  modification  across  UNIX,  VAX/ 
VMS,  OS/2,  DOS  (even  640k  PCs)  and 
CTOS/BTOS  with  AS/400  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  tun  unchanged 
over  distributed  networks  using  TCP/IP, 
DECnet,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX.  They 
even  update  Oracle,  Rdb,  RMS  and 
PROGRESS  databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  40,000 
installations  in  30  countries  covering 
every  conceivable  application.  Plus  the 
#1  rating  for  efficiency,  reliability,  and 
overall  user  satisfaction  in  Datapro’s 
last  three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call  800  FAST 
4GL  to  find  out  about  the  PROGRESS 
Test  Drive  and  the  full  Datapro  report 
on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our  world,  you'll 
never  want  to  leave. 

Progress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617 275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 

PROGRESS  IS  a  registered  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Co»po«*io« 
rwyin  UNIX.  VAXiVMS.  OS/2.  DOS. CTOS'BTDS.  AS/400.  TCP/ff. 
DECnei.  NetBIOS.  SPX/IPX.  Oracle.  Rdb.  and  RMS  are  registered 
trademarks  of  their  respective  maiM&cturers 
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IN  DEPTH 


Buildings  with  smarts 

Today  *s  intelligent  structures  let  tenants  make  changes  without  fuss 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

hen  TRW,  Inc.  decided  to  install  a 
series  of  local-area  networks  in  its 
corporate  headquarters,  it  was  able 
to  move  ahead  with  the  project  in  a 
straightforward  fashion  because  of 
the  brains  in  its  building. 

Raised  floors  and  modular  offices 
were  built  into  the  new  world  headquar¬ 
ters  building  TRW  moved  into  in  1985. 

The  intdligent  building  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  accommodate  the  changes  in  tech¬ 
nology  that  TRW  knew  would  come. 

For  smart  buildings  such  as  TRW's,  com¬ 
puter-controlled  temperature,  lighting,  se¬ 
curity  and  fire  Systems  are  just  the  basics. 
Nowadays,  the  emphasis  is  on  flexible  cable 
and  port  setups  for  networking  computers 
and  moving  terminals  and  phones  around 
without  massive  system  changes. 

"There  was  no  way  of  knowing  five  years 
ago  what  type  of  wiring  we'd  need  over  the 
projected  50-year  life  of  the  budding,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jotm  Fralick,  director  d  infotma- 
tion  resources  at  Lyndhurst,  Ohio-based 
TRW.  "But  one  thing  that  was  very  clear  to 
us  was  that  information  technology  was  go¬ 


ing  to  be  very  important  to  [employees]  and 
that . . .  anything  we  bought  at  mbve-in  time 
would  become  obsolete  and  ;m>bably  be  re¬ 
placed  more  than  once  over  the  building’s 
lifetime." 

Because  of  this  foresight,  two  major  sys¬ 
tem  changes  and  the  widespread  implemen¬ 
tation  of  LANs  have  not  required  any  inter¬ 
nal  construction  work.  TRW  was  able  to 
rework  office  space  and  remove  coaxial  ca¬ 
bling  with  little  difficulty,  as  well  as  instaQ 
LANs  based  on  Ethernet  and  token-ring  wir¬ 
ing. 

The  budding’s  brains  still  do  iwt  extend 
quite  as  far  as  some  people  would  like,  how¬ 
ever.  Fralick  reports  that  some  visitors  ex¬ 
press  disappointment  that  the  elevators 
don’ttalk. 

Defining  smart  buildings 

Just  what  is  a  smart  budding? 

Ask  a  developer  about  intelligent  budd¬ 
ings,  and  he’ll  teD  you  that  "a  budding 
becomes  an  intelligent  building  as  socm  as 
it  is  fully  rented."  For  its  part,  the  smart 
budding  buzzword  em^ged  in  the  early 
1980s  as  a  marketing  ve¬ 
hicle  for  a 


United  Technologies  Corp./AT&T  joint  ven¬ 
ture  that  offered  shared  tenant  services,  a 
service  that  locked  a  structure's  tenants  into 
a  building-based  private  branch  exchange. 
The  joint  venture  was  sold  in  1986. 

What  it  means  to  be  a  smart  budding  has 
evolved  since  thoi.  Budding  IQs  vary  great¬ 
ly,  according  to  Richard  Geissler,  executive 
(Sector  of  the  Intelligent  Budding  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Geissler  says  a  smart 
budding  consists  of  an  automated  system  for 
one  OT  more  of  the  following; 

•  Heating/ventilatk>n/air-CQnditioning 
(HVAQcontrote. 

•  Lighting. 

•  Fire/Ufe/safety  systems. 

•  Security  systems. 

•  Electrical  power  regulation. 

•  Escalators  and  devators. 

•  Information  pathways. 

The  flexiMity  of  information  pathways, 
such  as  TRW's  ability  to  change  its  wiring 
with  a  minimum  of  h^sle,  is  currently  a  hot 
pmnt  for  developers  and  tenants.  A  raised 
Door,  for  instance,  was  a  requirement  for 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith.  Inc. 
to  move  into  Olympia  &  York,  Inc.'s  World 
Fmancial  Center  in  New  York. 


Bringing  tn  th«  broin 

Some  organizations  go  even  further 
in  thdr  quest  for  intelligence.  Take, 
for  example.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  a  large 
domestic  advertising  agency.  When  it 
budt  its  new  headquarters  in  Chicago,  the 
company  went  for  the  most  intelligent  kinds 
of  conununicatxms  s^rices  it  could  get  abcdd 
of. 

Burnett  moved  frmn  the  Prudeittial  Tow¬ 
er,  a  skyscraper  built  in  1955,  to  its  own 
building  in  part  tolake  advantage  of  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cabling  and  a  floor  design  that  was  laid  out 
to  accommodate  a  1 ,200-node  LAN. 

"The  budding  is  ^ledficaQy  designed  for 
advertising  professkmals,  and  we  took  the 
opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  wire  the 
building  so  it  would  accommodate  our 
needs,"  says  Raj  Gupta,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  techn^gy  at  Burnett.  The  LAN,  Gupta 
exi^ains.  "made  some  applications  possible 
that  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  or  too 
expense  todo  before"  in  the  Prudential. 

Gupta  says  that  the  creative  departments 
are  now  able  to  share  dip  art  files  and  that 
media  buyers  can  access  a  common  database 


FiUgeraid  is  a  Computermrid  Mid¬ 
west  bureau  correspondent. 
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oi  information.  In  some  cases,  the  wiring 
even  enables  Burnett  to  share  Gles  with 
cBents.  “It's  absolutely  wctfth  tbe  money, 
and  something  that  we've  just  touched 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  on."  Gupta  says. 
“There's  so  much  more  that  can  be  done, 
and  we're  in  tbe  process  of  making  prog¬ 
ress  on  that." 

TRW*s  Frabck  adds.  “It's  worked  out 
just  as  we  expected.  It's  been  very  easy  to 
rewire,  to  remove  abandoned  cable,  knd 
there  are  no  cockscraints  to  rewiring. 
We've  gpi  flextbOity  here." 

Yet  it’s  ironic  that  TRW  didn't  even 
want  a  smart  building,  although  they  were 
popularat  the  time. 

“Nobody  said.  ‘Let's 
build  a  smart  building.' '“ 

Frafick  explains.  ‘Tt  was. 

'Let's  build  a  building 
that  cotdd  accommodate 
changes  in  technology,  be- 
cmise  we're  not  smart 
enough  to  know  what 
(those  changes}  are  go^ 
to  be  over  the  life  of  tbe 
building.' " 

Tbe  drawback  of  smart 
buildings  is  their  cost  and 
tbe  <&fficulty  of  integrating 
tbe  various  computer-con¬ 
trolled  building  systems 
together  (see  story  at 
ngbt). 

It  still  costs  a  lot  to  budd 
a  smart  buikfiog,  even  tbou^  systems  are 
much  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be  and 
tbe  cost  of  technology  such  as  fiberOptics 
has  become  less  pndiibftive. 

“There’s  a  tot  to  how  much  smart¬ 
ness  a  dty  can  support  what  [tmelligence] 
gets  translated  to  rent,"  says  Bea 
Sennewald,  senior  vice-president  at  Ken- 
ningson.  Durham  &  Richardson,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  and  engineering  firm. 

But  analysts  say  that  costs  are  drop¬ 
ping  to  tbe  point  at  which  certain  types  of 


automated  systems  compete  on  price 
?nth  the  tdd-fashioned  pneumatic  sys¬ 
tems.  Developers  that  stay  on  to  manage 
tbe  buikhngs  they  build  generally  seem  to 
prefer  smart  systems. 

“The  cost  in  absolute  terms  ain’t 
chicken  feed,  but  in  relative  terms,  it's 
pretty  inexpensive."  says  The  John  Buck 
Co.'s  Kenneth  Hanson,  genera!  manager 
of  Buck's  35  West  W^ker  building.  Leo 
Burnett's  headquarters.  “This  was  a 
more  than  $200  million  building.  (Auto¬ 
mated  systems]  save  a  significant  amount 
of  money  on  a  long-term  basis  because 
you  need  fewer  engineers  on-site." 

At  some  point,  intelligent  buildings  will 
be  less  focused  on  the 


gent  buildings,  including  the  AT&T  Build¬ 
ing  and  tbe  NBC  Tower,  both  in  Chicago, 
and  Citibank's  headquarters  in  New  York. 
“An  intelligent  building  is  one  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  needs  of  people  in  all  ways. 
Telecommunications  is  only  a  small  part 
of  it’" 

(jester  agrees:  "The  building  has  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  do  whatever  makes 
you  work  tbe  best.  It's  different  from  just 
technology."  • 


HioJqMorton  ot 
Bumwtt 

that  has 


technology  and  more  fo¬ 
cused  on  usability  and 
quality  of  worit  life.  The 
emphasis  will  likely  shift  to 
issues  such  as  whether  the 
lighting  is  designed  appro¬ 
priately  for  the  work  in¬ 
volved. 

“If  (the  building]  is 
functionally  lousy  —  for 
example,  it  may  have 
state-of-the-art  wiring  but 
no  windows  is  it  still  in¬ 
telligent’  In  my  mind,  no," 
says  Ray  J.  Clark,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  the  Chicago  office  of 
Skidmore  Gwings  &  Mer¬ 
rill.  an  architectural  firm 
Tucted  a  number  of  intelli¬ 


My  system  will  call  yours,  OK? 


BY  KRIS  HERBST  and 
CARRIE  KENT 

Intelligent  building  design  is  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  the  concept  of  lit¬ 
eral  integration  of  diOerent 
building  systems.  Now  favored  is 
one-  or  two-way  “intercommuni¬ 
cation''  between  independent,  stand¬ 
alone  computer  <ontroUed  systems. 

For  example,  a  dialogue  tetween  an 
HVAC  system  and  a  fireAife/safety  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  let  the  HVAC  system 
dictate  the  performance  of  its  compan¬ 
ion. 

As  in  real  bfe.  however,  dialogues 
are  not  always  equal.  In  case  of  an 
alarm,  the  fire/life/safety  system 
would  be  allowed  to  control  the  HVAC 
system.  The  two  would  intercommuni¬ 
cate  but  only  on  a  one-way  basis.  How¬ 
ever.  two-way  communication  could  be 
permitted  between  one  zone  of  HVAC 
and  another  zone  so  that  they  could 
make  mutual  adjustments. 

Compromises  of  this  sort  are  need¬ 
ed  because  complete  intercommunica¬ 
tion  .among  building  systems  still 
eludes  intelligent  building  designers. 
"The  one  thing  the  intelligent  building 
[has  yet  to  achieve]  is  tying  this  all  into 
one  system,”  says  Th^ore  York,  di¬ 
rector  of  technical  support  at  tbe  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity  Consortium  in 
Herndon.  Va. ,  and  a  smart  building  ten¬ 
ant  (see  story  below). 

A  major  difficulty  in  establishing  full 
communication  among  all  systems  has 
to  do  with  language;  proprietary  proto- 


Hertst  and  Kent  are  freHance  writera  based 
in  Washington.  D.C 


cols  of  indivkhnJ  manufacturers  speak 
primarily  to  their  own  equipment,  says 
Barry  I^^dson.  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Tishman  Research  Co^.  The 
New  York-based  firm  b  a  division  of 
Ushman  Construction  and  Realty. 
Inc.,  one  of  tbe  world's  largest  am- 
struction  and  real  estate  development 
companies. 

Donaldson  says  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  (tf  an  open  communications  pro¬ 
tocol,  consisting  of  a  single  language  or 
a  series  of  languages,  translators  or 
gateways,  would  ensl>le  freer  omunu- 
nicationsand  greater  interoperability. 

Some  developers  have  already  put 
their  protocols  in  the  public  domain, 
hoping  to  create  an  industry  standard. 
Among  them;  AT&T's  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  offerings.  Bull 
HN  information  Systems.  Inc.’s  Vari¬ 
able  Air  Volume  Net  ProtCKXil  for  the 
building  industry  and  Auto-Matrix, 
Inc.'s  PuMtc  Host  Protocol  and  Public 
Unitary  Protocol. 

Tbe  Intelligent  Building  Institute  in 
Washington.  D.C..  has  completed  stud¬ 
ies  analyzing  the  feasibility  of  using  the 
current  protocols  or  devdoping  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  protocol.  Europe  and  Japan 
are  also  hard  at  work  researching  and 
developing  protocols. 

Althou^  development  of  an  open 
protocol  in  the  U.S.  is  at  least  one  year 
away,  intelligent  building  industries  in 
Eur^.  South  Korea  and  Japan  “are 
benefiting  from  significant  govern¬ 
ment  involvement  through  standard 
setting  and  capital  investment,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Geissler,  executive 
director  of  Che  Intelligent  Building  In¬ 
stitute. 


This  smart  Virginia  building  has  all  the  right  moves 


A  truly  smart  building  is  a  flext- 
Ue  buildiDg.  Fdks  at  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity  Consor¬ 
tium  (SPQ  in  Herndon.  Vs., 
win  teQ  you  that  being  able  to 
tnove  systems  and  people  around  at  will 
I  sabigplus. 

'  Tbe  SPC  is  a  joint  venture  funded  by 
12  leadiog  U.S.  aerospace  companies  to 
develop  software  productivity  tods. 
The  tools  will  help  create  embedded 
^  software  for  aircraft,  missiles  and  de¬ 
fense  applications.  Tbe  SPC  is  also  tbe 
anchor  tenant  at  Herndon’s  Center  for 
Innovative  Technology  complex. 

'  According  to  Theodore  York,  dtrec- 
I  tor  of  technical  support  at  tbe  SPC.  mak- 
i  mg  changes  in  SFC's  old.  dumb  buikfing 
was  a  nightmare.  “Moving  employees 
required.calling  three  tedinidans:  a  oet- 
isork  technidan.  an  electrician  and  a 
teleitoke  man."  he  explains.  "They  aO 
had  to  be  available  to  come  on  the  same 
day.  Often  two  would  have  to  stand 
around  and  wait  whfle  tbe  third  one 
worked,  to  the  tune  of  $75  per  hotff'." 

In  the  SPC's  new  buDding.  there's  no 
waiting.  Twelve-inch  raised  flooring  en¬ 
velopes  tbe  three-story.  61.00(>-sq-ft 


SPC  offices.  Besides  fieeing  up  valuable 
office  space  by  eliminating  electrical 
closets  on  each  floor,  the  access  floor 
also  makes  moving  new  and  old  systems 
a  soap. 

"I  have  61, (XM)  cubk  feet  of  electri¬ 
cal  closet  (space). 

That  is  enough 
space  for  any- 
thiog."  York 
boasts. 

(Considering 
how  often  SPC 
workers  change 
locatioo,  flexibiU- 
ty  is  Iwy.  Like 
many  lar^  firms, 

SPC  has  about 
30%  of  its  work- 
ere  change  location  each  year. 

But  the  building's  planners  already 
knew  that. 

SPC 's  access  floor  consists  of  two-sq- 
ft  panels  that  can  be  easily  removed  to 
mike  wiring  changes.  A  carpet  square  is 
held  firmly  in  place  on  each  panel  by 
magnetic  strips.  Cabling  passes  be 
tween  floors  in  vertical  risers  that  are 
designed  to  look  like  support  o^umns 


when  they  pass  throufdi  office  spaces. 

One  of  two  types  of  outlet  boxes 
can  be  placed  in  any  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  thereby  accommodating  61.(KH) 
possible  locations.  A  general-purpose 
box  contains  one  video  broadband 
outlet,  two  reg¬ 
ular  power  out¬ 
lets  and  one  reg¬ 
ular  RJll  tele¬ 
phone  connector. 
A  network  outlet 
box  provides  two 
cooditicmed  pow¬ 
er  outlets  (for 
"clean"  power), 
one  Ethernet 
connector  and 
one  token-ring 
network  connector  ftxwn  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  '$  Apollo  division. 

These  boxes  hang  on  the  underside  of 
the  access  floor  and  include  an  opening 
at  the  top  that  is  flush  with  the  floor. 
They  are  easy  to  move  and  can  be  placed 
wherever  o^e  workers  need  to  plug  in 
their  equipment. 

(^bies  ^om  each  box  are  bundled 
into  a  “whip,"  which  is  hard-wired  to 


one  of  16  distribution  points  on  each 
floor.  Whips  extending  from  each  distri¬ 
bution  point  cover  an  area  about  20  feet 
in  diameter,  serving  up  to  ei^t  office  lo¬ 
cations. 

Now.  York  says,  moves  can  be  made 
without  any  technicians  by  just  plugging 
into  another  box  and  mal^g  an  assign¬ 
ment  change  on  the  private  branch  ex¬ 
change.  “It's  like  plugging  a  fixture  into 
a  light  sodtet,"  be  explains. 

Keeping  track  of  drcuH-breaker  as¬ 
signments  and  how  each  wire  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  used  is  done  with  a  personal 
computer-based  database  and  wcnti  pro¬ 
cessing  package. 

Yoik  says  be  is  extremdy  pleased 
with  the  way  the  SPC’s  buitog  func¬ 
tions.  He  estimates  tbe  payback  on  tbe 
cost  of  SPC's  intelligent  building  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  anyw^iere  from  two  to  four 
years,  given  SFC's  30%  annual  employ¬ 
ee  movement  rate. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  other  savings 
resulting  from  the  ability  to  quickly 
make  and  schedule  changes,  thereby 
causing  minimum  disruption  to  highly 
paid  software  engineers.  York  adds. 

KRIS  HERBST  AND  CARRIE  KENT 


I  HAVE  61,000  cubic 
feet  of  electrical  closet 
[space].  That  is  enough 
space  for  anything." 
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SOFTWARE  PRODUCTIVITY 
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How  to  play  in  networking  traffic 

Vendors  are  learning  to  keep  on  eye  on  user  directions  to  avoid  getting  run  over 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

What  recession? 

. . .  asked  the  Software 
Publishers  Association 
(SPA)  late  last  month  as  it  is¬ 
sued  a  report  showing  North 
American  scrftware  sales  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1990  up 
43%  over  last  year’s  compa¬ 
rable  period,  the  strongest 
such  showing  for  the  indus¬ 
try  niche  since  1988.  Based 
on  sales  figures  from  150 
leading  U.S.-based  personal 
computer  sc^ware  firms, 
the  industry  association 
showed  second-quarter 
sales  at  an  estimated  $1  bil- 
Uon.“If  the  U.S.  economy  is 
Storing/’  SPA  research  di¬ 
rector  Ann  Stei^iens  said  in 
a  prepared  statement,  “it  cer- 
t^y-isn’t  due  to  lackluster 
sales  in  the  s(^tware  indus¬ 
try.” 


Where? 

Borland  International  re¬ 
cently  lost  its  M  to  have  a  say 
as  to  which  court  will  resolve 
itslegal  battle  with  Lotus  De- 
vdopment  Corp.  A  Los  An- 
gdes  federal  court’s  dismissal 
of  Borland’s  acticm  against 
Lotus  will  have  no  effect  (m 
the  question  (rf  whether  Bor¬ 
land’s  spreadsheets  inhinge 
on  Lotus’  1-2-3  oopyri^t; 
nevertheless,  the  action 
leaves  the  federal  court  in 
Boston  to  decide  on  which 
coast  the  case  will  be  beard. 


In  today’s  networking  climate,  it 
is  tough  to  determine  what  users 
really  want  from  their  supdiers. 

Perhaps  to  hedge  th^  bets, 
vendors  seem  to  be  opting  to  go 
two  ways  at  once. 

Many  users  say  they  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  day  when  there  are  tech¬ 
nical  standards  in  place  that  will  allow 
them  to  choose  fnm  a  Chinese  restau¬ 
rant-style  menu  of  multivendor  prod¬ 
ucts  that  interoperate.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  many  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  acknowledge  that  they  highly 
ue  the  vdume  discounts,  service  clout 
and  relief  from  integration  headaches 
they  get  by  putting  all  their  equipment 
eggs  in  (me  vendor  basket 

Lee  Fighuok),  vicei)re8ident  of  IS 
<q)erations  at  Progressive  Insurance 
Co.  in  Mayfield  Heists,  (Xiio.  for  ex¬ 
ample.  is  using  a  spectrum  of  Racal- 
Milgo  networking  products.  He  cited 
the  network  managemeitt  glue  be¬ 
tween  single-^TKlor  products  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  advantage  to  ooe-stop  shof^xng. 

'i  came  to  Progressive  fi*om  Merrill 
Lynch,  where  we  had  one  of  every¬ 
one’s  modems  and  midtiplexers.” 
exi^amed.  ’it  was  tou^  to  keep  per¬ 
sonnel  trained  on  the  myriad  q^tems 
and  keep  folks  on  my  payroU.” 

Added  Ft^uolo.  “If  you  don’t  have 
a  network  management  systern  that 
talks  to  aQ  these  tools,  you  wind  up 
with  managers  on  rtrfler  skates.” 

The  $300  mniinn  Racal-Milgo  — 
traditioiiaOy  viewed  as  a  modem  and 
mulhplexer  vendor  —  is  the  largest 
company  within  the  $554  mflbon  Racal 
Data  Communkatkms  owned 

by  $3.2  unkm  parent  Racal  Etectroo- 
ics  PLC.  In  the  past  1 8  months,  the  Ra¬ 


cal  Data  Croup  has  acquired  three 
companies,  merged  Md^  with  its 
leasetHme  modem  cousin,  Racal- Va- 
die,  and  fenmed  ooe  joint  partnerafa^. 

The  DMves  have  given  the  Racal 
Data  Group  a  product  range  that  in¬ 
cludes  ht^  and  low-end  multiplexers, 
dial-up  and  leased-line  modems,  inter¬ 
networking  pnxhicts,  network  man¬ 
agement,  local-area  network  equip¬ 
ment  and  fiber  and  satellite  businesses. 

Racal's  strategy  dosely  resembles 
many  other  vendors’  efforts  to  stodc- 
pile  the  varied  eqinpment  and  exper¬ 
tise  needed  to  provide  the  high  degree 
of  service  that  will  distinguish  suppb- 
ers  in  a  standards-based  workL  From 
such  industry  giants  as  AT&T  and 
Hevriett-I^d^  Co.  to  smaller  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Codex  Corp.  and  Time- 
plex,  Inc. .  it  is  in  vogue  to  be  podtiooed 
as  a  “serfutions”  provider. 

Some  vendors,  soA  as  AT&T,  offer 
true  systems  integratkn  —  if  they 
don’t  make  it,  they  will  go  out  and  buy 


it-  —  while  others,  such  as  Racal- 
Milgo.  primarily  perform  systems  inte¬ 
gration  of  their  own  eququneiit. 

Several  manufseturets  have  abo 
formed  technical  alHancys  with  major 
internetworking  vendors  in  prepcs- 
tioofortbefloodafdatatraffice^>ect- 
ed  to  be  unleashed  between  local-area 
networks  via  wide-area  communica- 
tioQS  links  in  the  next  12  to  18  months. 

view  a  vendor’s  afaflity  to  solve 
aD  our  proUems  as  s  stren^,  not  a 
weakness,”  commented  Tom  Scrib¬ 
ner.  director  of  information  manage¬ 
ment  services  at  Countiyniark,  Inc.,  an 
agricultural  cooperative  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Ddaware,  (Mtio.  "But  you 
have  to  do  your  homework  and  mdte 
sure  your  vendor  can  ddiver  what  be 
promises.  If  the  vendor  you've  choeen 
serves  your  needs,  you  look  briDont 
On  the  downside,  you  cmdd  wind  up 
just  having  to  survive  tite  contract.” 

Jim  Hartman,  director  of  IS  opera- 
Continued  on  page  102 
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ter.  The  NSC  pbns  to  open  the  center  to 
both  academia  and  industry  within  the 
next  two  years.  Taiwan’s  Angling  semi¬ 
conductor  and  aerospace  industries  are 
considered  contenders  for  the  new  facili¬ 
ties.  but  roost  of  the  proces^g  time  will 
go  to  academia. 

Professor  Chang  Shan-jeng  at  Taiwan 
University  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
building  the  computing  center,  which  will 
probably  be  located  at  the  Hsanchu  park, 
will  be  approximately  $74  million. 

Chang  said  discussions  on  the  first 
stage  of  the  project,  including  training  and 
site  design,  co^  begin  as  soon  as  next 
month.  System  selection  mi^t  begin  dur¬ 
ing  the  1991  National  Scieoce  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  would  make  the  center  oper- 
ationid  by  about  1992. 


“That  reminds  me,  now  that  weVe  managed  to  netw^oric 
everything,  who’s  going  to  manage  our  network?” 


Deciding  on  how  to  manage  a  net¬ 
work  with  different  devices,  systems  and 
architectures  can  he  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  company. 

Consider  then,  for  a  moment,  tliis 
hoJd  statement: 

No  other  company  helps  companies 
design,  set  up  and  manage  their  mulliven- 
ilor networks  betterthan  IBM. 

SurprLserfi' 

Then  ponder  this  as  well.  I  BM’s 


Net\  iew’  family  of  network  management 
software  is  unsurpassed  in  helping  you 
lietter  control,  monitor  and  autmiate  lire 
flow  of  information  inyourcompam: 

Graphically  all  from  one  point. 

24  hours  a  day 

Whether  your  equipment  is  IBM 
or  not. 

NetN  iew  manages  OSI  systems  and 
handles  your  voice  and  data  applk-ations. 

Vi  hat's  more,  NetView  has  been 


Taiwan  to  boost  its  telecom  industry 


BY  CHRIS  BROI^ 

IDCMCWSSnVICE 


TAIPEI.  Taiwan  —  Taiwan’s  output  of 
tefecomiminications  products  is  set  to  get 
a  major  boost  over  the  n^  few  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  report  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment-backed  Maiitet  InteDigence 
Center  fMlC). 

'  The  coonby's  worldwide  market 
share  for  telecommunicatioos  products 
—  indudmg  tetepbones.  wireless  phones, 
radar,  facsonile  machines,  modems  and 
private  automatic  branch  exchange 
equipment  is  currently  only  about .  1%. 
But  that  share  should  begin  to  grow, 
thanks  to  several  government-led  initia¬ 
tives  to  target  new  markets. 

Beginnmg  this  fall,  Taiwan  wiD  see  a 
bneup  of  new  homegrown  technology  for 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks 
(ISDN).  The  ISDN  products  have  been 
researched  by  the  nonprofit  Electronic 
Research  &  Services  -Organizatioo 
(ERSO)  during  the  last  two  years. 

Several  Taiwanese  firms  are  now  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  ERSO  to  bcense  ISDN 
technology,  which  indudes  a  64K  bit/sec. 
interface  card  for  personal  computers,  a 
digital  telepbooe  a^  a  V.24  terminal  that 
handles  data  speeds  between  3()0K  and 


have  been  chosen  to  submit  bids  for  the 
planned  2.47()-acre  development. 

Planning  for  Taiwan's  third  and  fourth 
high-tech  zones  will  begin  once  a  site  is 
chosen  for  the  second  park,  according  to 
(^fidals  at  Hsittchu.  The  new  science  park 
is  desperately  needed  in  Taiwan,  l^s 
have  been  under  discussion  for  the  last 
several  years  to  expand  the  original  park 
in  Hstnehu,  but  the  government  has  had 
trouble  acquiring  the  surrounding  land. 

The  second  sdence  park  will  closely 
resemble  the  Hsinebu  model  in  both  lay¬ 
out  and  administration.  Cfovemroent  ser¬ 
vices.  from  export  bcensing  to  loan  provi¬ 


sions.  will  be  handled  by  the  central 
administration.  There  will  also  be  facili¬ 
ties  to  house  goods  ready  for  export. 

Five  sites  in  Taiwan  have  b^n  chosen 
as  possible  locations  for  the  new  park.  No 
official  site  will  be  named  until  next 
month,  however.  Meanwhile.  Taiwan  has 
chosen  Ireland  as  the  site  of  its  European 
industrial  park,  which  will  be  built  before 
the  opening  of  the  European  Common 
Market  in  1992,  Hsinchu  directors  said. 

In  addition,  after  four  years  of  debate. 
Taiwan’s  National  Science  Council  (NSC) 
has  put  forward  a  proposal  to  establish  the 
country’s  first  hi^-speed  computing  cen¬ 


Beginning  THIS  | 

fall,  Taiwan  will  see  a  1 
lineup  of  new  home¬ 
grown  technology  for  ISDN. 
The  ISDN  products  have 
been  researched  by  the 
nonprofit  Electronic  . 
Res^ch  &  Services  ~ 
Organization  for  the  last  two 
years. 


is.ZKtat/sec. 

Quoting  market  research  from  ERSO.  j 
the  MIC  report  forecast  that  the  world- .  | 
wide  market  for  ISDN  equipment  will  ex-  > 
ceed  $370  million  by  the  end  of  1991.  The 
report  emphasized  the  need  for  Taiwan’s 
companies  to  move  into  higher  end  prod¬ 
ucts.  Figures  from  San  Jose,  C^ahf. -based 
market  research  firm  Etataquest.  Inc.  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  vast  majority  of  installed  , 
modems  are  iow-eod  (und^  9.$K  Ixt/  i 
sec.)  units.  High-speed  modems  (above  i 
9.6K  bit/sec.)  may  account  for  only  15% 
tol8%afthemarket.buttbeicsaiestocal  , 
represents  as  much  as  70%. 

Taiwan  (s  also  looking  for  steady 
growth  in  areas  such  as  private  . 
branch  exchange  sales,  fox  machines  and  ! 
fox  cards.  Fax  machine  exports  rose  dra-  ' 
roatically  between  1987  and  1989.  La^t  < 
year,  fox  exports  accounted  for  sales  of 
$16.1  million,  but  this  figure  —  plus  the 
$15.7  million  Taiwan  made  exporting  fax 
cards  last  year  ts  predicted  to  increase 
by3Sfmichas50%by  1991. 

Meanwhile,  in  related  news.  Taiwan 
wiD  go  ahead  with  plans  to  build  another 
high-technology  research  zone  following 
the  example  of  its  enormously  successful  > 
Hsinchu  Sdence-hased  industrialpark. 

Administrators  at  the  Hsinchu  park  re- 
.  cemly  announced  that  site  planning  on  the 
second  zone  will  begin  before  the  end  of 
this  month.  Three  engineering  firms 
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EXECUnVECORNER 

1988  presidential  award 
recipient  named  to  TEAC 

Roland  S.  Gerard,  group  vke-presi*  vising  the  [)epartinent  <j(  Commerce  on 
dent  at  Frederick,  Md.-based  Plaotronics  technical  questions  that  affect  the  level  of 
Data  GommunicatiMis  Group,  was  re-  export  controls  coikxnungtelecofninuni- 


cendy  appointed  fay  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Robert  Mosbacfaer  to  a  four- 
year  term  on  the  federal  T^ecommuni- 
cations  Equipment  Technical  Advi- 
scMy  Committee.  Gerard,  the  recipient 
(rf  a  1988  presidential  award  for  export 
excellence,  will  jew  his  nine  fellow  T^C 
members  from  throughout  the  U,S.  in  ad- 


catkms  and  related  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nology. 

Leading  independent  cmnputer  lessor 
Comdisco,  Inc.  has  a  r»ew  man  in  Eu¬ 
rope:  Joseph  Kafka,  fmmer  senkw  vice- 
president  ^  marketing  for  Comdisco  in 
the  U.S.,  is  now  senior  vice-president  of 


Comdisco  Europe.  Kaflca.  who  will  over¬ 
see  all  cootiaental  sales,  marketing,  oper¬ 
ations  and  administiative  activities  for  the 
company,  replaces  MichadJos^L 

Industry  veteran  Donald  J.  Maasaro, 
who  started  out  as  a  disk-drive  engineer 
at  IBM  and  went  on  to  co^bund  Sbugart 
Associates  in  1973,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  Sunnyvale,  Cahf. -based  stor¬ 
age  system  vendor  SF2  Corp.  In  addition 
to  his  new  post,  Massaro  will  continue  as 
cfaatnnan  of  Metaphor  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  desktop  decision  asppixt 
systems  developer  that  be  cofounded 
ei^t  years  ago. 

San  Jose,  Calif.-based  electronic  design 
automatkn  systems  suppber  Valid  Log¬ 


ic  Systems,  Inc.  reoeotiy  created  a  new 
position  ■— president  and  chief  operatmg 
officer  ~  and  named  industry  veteraa 
L.  George  KlattS  to  6D  it  and  assume  a 
seat  on  the  company's  board.  Kbus. 
whose  executive  stints  indode  three 
years  at  Amdahl  Corp.,  most  recently 
headed  up  Sytdc.  Inc.,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  last  year  by  Hu^ies  Aircraft  Ca 

John  B.  Landiy,  a  veteran  software 
firm  executive  vrho,  during  his  career  at 
former  McConnadc  A  Do^  Corp..  was 
widdy  credited  with  the  development  of 
the  Millenium  financial  applications  soft¬ 
ware  sfHem.  joined  the  board  of  <firec- 

tors  of  San  Prandsco-baaed  finwdal  soft¬ 
ware  house  Walker  lotemctivc  Sys- 
tenas  last  month. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Cultiiiednb 

German  computa*  firm  executive 
Rolf  HUchner  speaks  German  and  En- 
^ish;  American  naval  officer  Tony 
Kendall  q)eaks  En^tsh  a^  GermaiL 
Together,  they  manage  the 
Deutschland  Roundtable,  a  service  re¬ 
cently  added  to  GE  Informatiofi 
Services*  GENIE  on-line  informa¬ 
tion  service.  The  bilingual  roundta- 
Ue,  according  to  GEIS,  wiD  let  sub¬ 
scribers  access  and  trade  a  panofdy 
of  information  on  current  German  cul¬ 
ture.  including  the  latest  reunifica¬ 
tion  developments,  ongoing  German 
scientific  a^  tedmtriogical  finds  and 
German  recipes,  travd  tips  and  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities. 

■ 

Beirish  time  for  Ball 

Although  soundly  (Mxifitable  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  Paris-based  Groupe  Bull 
took  a  dia^  downward  swing  late 
last  rnomh  when  it  posted  a  record 
$348  milbon  loss  for  the  first  half  of 
1990.  The  firm,  siid  Chairman  and 
Chid  Executive  Officer  Francis  Lo- 
rentz.  was  hit  hard  by  the  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  in  an  tnereasindy  com¬ 
petitive.  sutfoenly  standards-mad 
computer  industry.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company,  Bull  could 
reme  charging  back  m  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  when  more  than  50% 
of  its  revenue  traditionally  hits  the 
bottom  line. 


enhanced,  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
lise,  monitor  problem  alerts,  and  “talk” 
with  IBM  and  non-IBM  systems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  of  NetView  to  consider. 

Like  how  it  helps  you  better  manage 

your  company  s  voice  and  data  mSjrmation . 
TTie  way  it  cuts  down  network  costs. 
Or  how  it  enables  you  to  finally  turn 
your  network  into  the  profitable  cwjxrrate 
resource  it  was  meant  to  be. 


Which,  all  things  considered,  can 
paint  a  pretty  picture  for  your  company’s 
future. 

%  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you 
make  the  most  of  your  network,  call  your 
IBM  Marketing  Represeirtative. 


Bullish  tiae  for  PC 
distribution 

A  report  issued  recently  by  U.K.- 
based  market  research  firm  Roostec 
PLC  pegged  the  total  value  of  the 
third-party  personal  computer  distn- 
bution  market  in  Europe's  largest 
countries  —  the  U.IC,  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  —  at  $5.5  biUiofL 
However,  unHke  other  computer  in¬ 
dustry  niches,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  third-party  distribution  is  dom¬ 
inate  by  companies  that  are  locally 
owned. 
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Siblings  wrestle  for  the  family  name 

BYALECBfKXrN 
iDCNnsnvia 


Wbat's  in  a  naine?  Shakespeare 
asked  the  question  in  the  16tfa 
century,  and  two  cunreis  con¬ 
troversies  on  opposite  sides  ol 
the  world  indicate  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  answered. 

Tbe  confusion  onling  around 
•  the  questioo  of  whidi  of  two  Oli¬ 
vetti  ofhhoots  can  use  tbe  Ing. 
C.  Olivetti  &  Co.  name  in  New 
Zealand  mi^t  prove  as  haid  to 
untan^e  as  a  bowl  of  pasta. 

Ofivetti  ^rstems  and  Net¬ 
works.  based  in  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  is  steaming  over  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotions  for  (Mi- 
vetti  prodi^  by  Auckland- 
based  Home  and  Office  — 
which.  Hk  its  current  arrtago- 
oist,  was  created  when  Olivetti 
split  its  New  Zealand  operations 
into  two  companies  with  pre¬ 
sumably  separate  territanes. 

06v^  Systems  and  Net¬ 
works  manager  ftter  Masters 


name  as  they  have.” 

GARYMCNABB 
OUVETTI  HOME  AND 
omcE 


claimed  Home  and  Office  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  confusion.  "Home  and 
Office  used  the  Olivetti  logo  in  a 
dominant  positioo  in  advertising, 
whereas  the  Home  and  Office 
lo^  should  have  been  dominant, 
with  a  smaller  Olivetti-autbo- 
rised  dtstributor  title  below."  he 
said 

However,  Home  and  Office 
director  Gary  McNabb  stands 
behind  his  company’s  right  to 
use  the  Obvetti  name.  "We've 
got  as  much  right  to  use  the 
name  as  they  have."  he  said. 
"We  have  permissioo  to  use  the 
Obvetti  name,  and  aO  our  adver¬ 
tising  is  approved  horn  Olivetti 
Office." 

McNabb  said  his  company 
calls  itself  Home  and  Office  but 
added.  "We  have  tbe  Ohvetti 
name  quite  prevalent  on  our  let¬ 
terhead." 

Masters  said  that  the  two 
-companies  usually  do  not  meet  in 
the  market.  "They  operate  on 
high-vohime  sales  with  low  mar¬ 
gins.  whereas  we  operate  on  low 
volumes  and  bi^  margins."  he 
explained.  "We  offer  a  support 
fadhty.  whereas  they  just  seU 
boxes." 

According  to  Masters,  when 
(Mivetti  originally  split  into  two 
separate  New  Zealand  operating 
companies.  Olivetti  Systeips  and 
Networks  was  assign^  the  high 
end  of  tbe  market  —  for  exam¬ 
ple.  finaodals  and  corporations. 
inctudiDg  the  faster  personal 
computers.  Meanwhile.  Obvetli 
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Home  and  Office  was  to  take  tbe 
commodity  end  of  tbe  market, 
iiKhiding  aO  PCs  from  the  home 
market  to  word  processing  sys¬ 
tems. 

At  the  top  end  of  this  range  lie 
tbe  faster  PCs.  However,  Mc¬ 
Nabb  said  tbe  original  brid  for 
the  two  companies  ddined  Sys¬ 


tems  and  Networks'  area  to  be 
minicoiiiputers  and  mainframes, 
whereas  Home  and  Office  was 
given  office  products.  "This  in¬ 
cludes  PCs.  ^t  due  to  the  down¬ 
turn  in  tbe  industry,  Systems 
and  Networks  is  starting  to 
move  into  the  PC  market."  he 
said.  "But  the  questicm  of  bow 


the  confusion  came  about  is  stiD 
to  be  resolved." 

Meanwhile,  on  tbe  other  side 
of  the  world,  companies  are  spat¬ 
ting  over  which  has  the  right  to 
be  known  as  Big  Blue. 

Big  Blue  Products,  Inc. ,  an  of¬ 
fice  equipment  vendor  based  in 
Northport,  N.Y.,  claimed  the 
name  based  on  years’  worth  of 
business  done  under  it. 

IBM,  on  the  other  hand,  lays 


rlaitn  to  Big  Blue  on  the  basis  of 
worldwide  identification  of  the 
words  as  its  corporate  nickname. 

Each  of  tbe  Big  Sues  con¬ 
tends  that  the  other’s  use  of  the 
name  is  bound  to  cause  confusion 
in  the  eyes  of  potential  custom¬ 
ers.  At  this  point.  IBM  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  trademark  r^tstration 
of  tbe  name;  Big  Kue  Products 
has  filed  a  formal  oppodtkxi  to 
the  IBM  application. 


PresantirgAUThe^ 

Soravaie'^’U 


It's  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  empk^.  every  department, 
every  divkson  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-wlth  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  unproved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  mevitabie. 

Automate. 


Pekformance  Smux 

PROOCCnON 

Security  AoMwisTRAnoN  \ 

Citfy  CA-VNIMCK  sokaicfisenablcj/ou  rixm/onv// 
etUireJiaKtioital  areas  of  the  ikuacemrr 
together  they  detner  the  utrmate  m  data  cemer 
aatomatton  andseryke  )e*Hpe^ormancr 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can  automate 
entire  futKtional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as  w^mgmm 

Production.  Storage. 

Security.  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

ArtdrxTW  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  Die 
90s.  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA'f  Coatputmg 
ArcAuecmrefiy 
TheSOspnxeaf 
ondenhojKesthe 
iatue^ every  CA 
s^nrareproimt 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

Hie  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
lime.  Investment  proieaion. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helpingyour  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
produaion.  We  can  help>^u  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 

Prcxiu^on. 


CA-UNIPACK7APC-Automated 
Produaion  Control. 

It's  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS.  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  produaion 
control  processes  including;  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balaiKing.  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution.  |CL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIRACKS  including  the 
industry's  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  sc4ution  for  sysiem- 
managed-stor^  (SMS)  and  nort- 
SMS  environments; 


Storage. 


CA-UNlPACK7ASM-Auiomated 
Storage  Management. 

It's  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM's 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments.  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  mana^ment. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include; 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities.  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It's  the  most  effective^ution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 
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CA  loses  moral  victory  to  employee 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CWSTAIT 


CHICAGO  —  F^trick  Navin 
claims  that  be  has  won  a  nxiraJ 
victory  against  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  Intematiooal.  Iztc. 

Last  spring,  his  win  was  t^al 
snd  finandaL  On  May  2 1 ,  Navin. 


36.  won  a  $6,2 16  ^enbct  against 
the  Garden  Ci^.  NX,  software 
maker  after  a  judge  at  the  First 
Obtrict  Circuit  Court  in.  Cook 
County.  Dl..  ruled  that  CA  had 
breached  Navin’s  erni^oyiDent 
contract  after  acquiring  his  for¬ 
mer  employer  in  June  1987. 

At  that  time,  Navin  was  cele¬ 


brating  te  sixth  week  of  emidoy- 
meat  at  Ucod  Corp,.  a  Dallas- 
based  IBM  systems  software 
vendor.  Navin,  vdio  worked  in 
the  company's  Rosentom,  ID., 
office,  was  the  product  manager 
for  ACF2,  an  I^<  mainframe  se¬ 
curity  product 

CA  announced  its  intention  to 


aquire  Uccd  in  early  June  1987 
and  followed  tfaroi^  on  the 
$760  ndllioa  stock-swap  pur¬ 
chase  in  ^igust  following  a  U.S. 
Justice  Department  green  li^t 
Within  days  of  the  acquisitkn. 
Uccd's  new  parent  dismissed 
300  Ucod  employees  —  some 
25%  of  the  firm’s  work  force  — 
in  an  effort  to  consolidate  the 
two  software  companies. 

‘The  massive  cuts  took  place 


stems  Management 
Need  Rr  The  90s. 


CA'UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  secunty  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK7SCA-Sccurity 
Control  and  Audit. 

It  offers  >^u  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  ^tems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
lakes  you  including  MVS.  VSE.  VM. 
VMS.  networks.  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control.  VTAM  network  control,  net- 
M<Ofk  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNlPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance  . 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACK7PMA-Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
online  peifcM’mance  monitoring  and 


Fferformance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  s>’stem 
lechrtology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNlPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK  /DCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventor)'  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Pro\'ide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administratba 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNlPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UN I  SERVICE  /II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
^stem  offers  you  a  direa  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CAs 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Aliogeihet  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Sy'stems 
.Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s.  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


rMOComram  AssottaKs  inicnuiioa^.  Ik.. 
m  Si«wanMTnur;CjnlmCi[yNY  l&?0-4*S* 
Ml  tradr  nattvs  Kf^Kncrd  m  ihe  iiadroirlis  m 


ri*];isiffed  uadrnuriLsor  ihrcrspeolve  nunofaniDri 


wide  I  was  away  on  my  booey- 
iDoao,"  Navin  1^ 

The  main  iasue  in  Navio's 
suit,  filed  last  December,  coo- 
cer^  a  retroactive  peraonnel 
policy  addendmn  that  baacaDy 
cove^  the  ammrtn  that  those 
whose  jobs  were  cut  vmld  re¬ 
ceive  in  severance  pay.  Navn,  in 
his  suit,  TwflintainoH  that  CA  dis- 
regarded  this  document,  vrinefa 
was  issued  shortly  before  Uccel 
ceased  to  be  an  independent 
company. 

"With  so  many  acqubitioas." 
Navin  said,  "it  seems  CA  b  very 
concerned  Pest]  thb  case  set  a 
[precedent).”  (fe  went  oo  to  en¬ 
courage  others  who  might  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  a  CA 
acqubitioo  to  '‘^qdore  their  le¬ 
gal  recourse.” 

However,  the  lawyer  who 
handled  the  case  for  CA  refuted 
thb  idea.  "First,  from  a  strictly 
legal  view,  [thb  case)  has  no 


The  MASSIVE 

cuts  took  place 
while  I  was 
away  on  my  honey¬ 
moon.” 

MTRICK  NAVIN 
FORMER  UCCEL  EMPLOYEE 


precedential  value,”  said  Jim  Da- 
stttdl.  an  attorney  at  McNeeb 
and  Griffin  in  Osogo.  “Second, 
frankly,  the  COUrt  was  dead 
wrong  00  the  bw.” 

DasfaieU  said  be  bdieved  that 
the  case  would  be  reversed  if 
takr»n  to  a  higher  court  —  an  al¬ 
ternative  that  CA  b  not,  in  bet, 
pursuing. 

"You  have  a  conqiany  being 
purchased,  and  the  officers  de¬ 
cide  to  make  for  themsdves  a 
self-serving  parachute,”  said  Da- 
shiell,  who  chaiacterned  the  db- 
puted  personnel  pdicy  as  "an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  [Uent’s]  employ' 

I  ees  extravagant  severance."  He 
said  the  policy  was  not  autho¬ 
rised  by  CA  or  with  its  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Dashidl  noted  that  Navin  did 
accept  a  position  at  CA  and  then 
resigned  voluntarily. 

DashieD  said  that  CA,  which 
"strenuously  disagreed"  with 
the  conchisioa  of  Judge  Carl  Ci- 
poUa  in  the  half-day  hearing  on 
the  Navin  matter,  did  not  pursue 
an  appeal  of  the  ruling  b^use 
"it  was  a  anaO  case  and  a  smaU 
judgment”  He  added  that  CA 
had  prevailed  in  a  few  other 
daims  friun  former  Uccd  work¬ 
ers  brought  before  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  1 988. 

Privately.  Navin  said  that  the 
"erKniDous  emotional  trauma" 
of  the  case  stiU  has  him  shaken. 
But  a  triumphant  Navin  began 
hb  written  statement  thb  way: 
"It  b  a  sad  day  for  corporate 
America  when  a  solitary  employ¬ 
ee  has  to  take  a  btl^-ddbr 
company  to  court  to  enforce  a 
valid  employee  contract  ” 
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COS  marks  the  spot 


FKOMIHGE97  Systemi  Intercoaoect  <OSD  cordiiig  to  06F  business  area 

model. '*wiB  pass  just  about  any  manager  jociathanGoeseb. 
tions  at  ?FiscoQsin  Pbysidans  protocol  lt*s  at  3  that  you  HaroU  Anthony,  president  of 
Service  Insurance  Corp.,  works  have  to  start  worrymg  about  National  Integrate  Suppcnt 
maia^  throuffa  a  systems  nte-  nanageahOity  and  mteroperabi-  Systems,  a  systems  integration 
grator. AO  I’m  interested  in  is  lity,"besaid.  bouse  headquartered  in  Oriando, 

something  (hat  works.”  be  said.  “OSI  doesn't  reaOy  impact  Fla.,  commented,  “If  I  were  a 
“Let’s  bee  it  ~  the  concept  ci 
open  systems  among  different 
vendors  is  not  reafiy  here  yet” 

Hartman  added  that  one  stop 
shopping  ehminates  finger- 
poiocing  among  vendors  by  mini- 
miring  the  number  of  suppliers 
be  has  to  ded  with. 

“Minimising  vendors  is  a  very 
belpAd  thing  to  be  able  to  do  at 
present  but  resiAs  in  a  Uikired 
sohitiaD  instead  of  allowing  a  the  physical  layer.”  agreed  Mark  user  having  to  makp  decisions 
user  to  pick  the  product  that  Le^,  director  of  communira-  today.  I'd  figure  the  life  cycle  of  a 
works  b^”  countered  Lmcoto  bans  and  network  research  at  product  is  three  to  five  years  ~ 
Faurer,  president  of  the  Corpo-  Technology  Investnoent  Stnte-  and  the  true  OSl  work)  is  further 
ration  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  gies  Corp.  in  Framingham,  away  than  that  Sranrtarrk  will  ho 
inteniatiOQal.  a  nonprofit  re-  Mass.  “So  modems  and  Imufti-  developed  and  accepted,  but  you 
search  and  devdopment  consor-  plexers)  live  on  in  the  OSI  future,  have  an  enormous  installed  base 
turn  comprisiDg  63  member  The  differeiice  is  in  the  cooiput-  of  personnel  and  equipment  that 
firmsfseestoryatri^t).  er  system  at  the  hitter  levels.” 

“If  yoo  are  a  film  only  coo-  Mario  Nunes,  operations 
ceraed  with  interacting  with  aanagerforSaltLakef^.statt- 
yoorself.  one-stop  shopping  can  dardiaed  on  Codex  modems  and 
serve  you  wefl.  But  more  and  muhqdexers  mainly  for  the  same 
more  businesses  find  that  they  network  management  benefit 
need  to  conoect  with  far-ftmg  that  Racal-NOgo  user  Fi^nolo 
companies.”  FaurersakL  described  “Eventually,  we  will 

Another  open  systems  advo-  migrate  to  open  systems.”  be 
cate.  Ed  PSbrd,  a  vice-presideot  said.  “Codex  says  not  to  worry 
at  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.  in  about  OSI.  and  so  br.  they  have 
New  York.  K  msuOiog  a  Unix-  notletusdown.” 
based  worldwide  networit.  “For  One  endeavor  that  could  help 
any  given  conponeni  of  ournet-  immensely  on  the  integrate^ 
work,  we  try  to  standanhae  on  network  and  systems  "mmir- 
ooe  vendor  —  but  one  that  wifl.  ment  front  is  the  Open  Softwai^' 
interact  with  other  network  Foundation’s  (OSF)  recent  re- 
componems.”  be  said  “If  you’re  quest  for  technologies  for  what  H 
running  a  lot  of  modems  and  imd-  calls  its  Distributed  Man^e- 
tqilexers,  it’s  better  to  use  one  ment  Enviranment  (DME). 
vendor.  But  you  should  be  sure  DME  is  sbted  to  provide  a  coo- 
that  that  vendor  wiD  pass  open  sistent  infrastructure  across 
protocols.”  nudtivendar  pbtfonns  and  oper- 

PUbrd  added  that  modems  ating  sy^ems.  Customer  sites 


In  1985.  COS  international  was  formed  in  the  U.S  pri- 
marily  to  monitor  OSI  standards  devebpoent.  OSI  stan¬ 
dards  aim  to  allow  the  intercomectioo  of  iirfoniiatioa 
processing  systems  that  are  open  to  one  another  by  the 
muttal  use  of  agreed-upon  coanwaicatians  protocols. 
The  organaatkn,  wthdi  comprises  North  Amerkanand  Eu¬ 
ropean  computer,  tdecommonications  and  oner  companifs. 
has  institute  what  it  caDs  the  COS  Mark  program.  COS  will 
test  a  product  for  conformance  to  current  veniooa  of  OSI  stan¬ 
dards  and  sanetkn  it  with  a  “COS  Mark”  if  it  paases,  expbmed 
Lincaln  Faurer.  president  of  the  organbation.  If  the  product  is 
CX)S-inarked  and  bib  to  mteropente.  COS  wiQ  resolve  the  in¬ 
teroperability  proUem,  Faurer  said. 

“What  the  user  rea^  wants  is  product  confannance  tested 
in  an  environment  that  is  accred^  and  built  to  a  narrowly 
specified  standard,”  be  added. 

Faurer  acknowledged,  however,  that  while  “the  ideal  OSI 
world  wifl  have  a  critical  mass  of  OSI  products  avaibhle  . . . 
right  now  there  isn’t  enou^  OSI  fimctioaality  to  be  carefidly 
drawn  to  spec  and  tested.”  'Ilierefore,  be  said,  “the  user  has  to 
decide  bow  biqiortant  the  OSI  work}  is  to  him  and  (to  his  mi- 
gratkntoit” 

XMNIE  M.  WEXLER 


ET’S  FACE  IT  —  the  concept  of  open 
systems  among  different  vendors  is  not 
really  here  yet.” 

JIM  HARTMAN 

WISCONSIN  PHYSICIANS  SERVICE  INSURANCE 


ns  in  slump  cre^-card  operatioas,  which  re- 

^  located  from  New  jersey,  are  lo- 

that  there  is  a  bri^  side  to  the  cated. 
ecemomy  in  regioas  not  tradi-  Texas  is  also  doing  well  by  the 

tionaDy  known  for  their  bi^  computer  industry.  Thirty  miles 
Now  that  Labor  Day  1990  is  just  tedi  businesses.  north  of  Houston.  12  h^hteeb 

a  memory  and  the  country  has  In  Michigan,  there  b  a  growth  cmnpanies  and  six  research  insti- 

gooe  back  to  work,  accounting  in  hi^tech  companies  in  what  b  tutioos  have  formed  what  some 
and  managment  amsulting  firm  called  “Automation  Alley”  near  are  calling  the  “Research  For* 
Ckant  Thorton  predicted  that  Detroit.  According  to  the  report,  est”  Graid  Thorton  report- 
some  people  may  not  be  working  hundreds  of  companies,  employ-  ed  that  thb  diversity 

as  mud  as  they  would  hke.  Wth  ing  an  aggregate  33,000  peo-  ^  from  an  ad-based 

fewexceptiotts.tbefirmsaidina  {rfe.  are  newly  located  there.  economy  will  help  the 

recent  report,  higb-techiKdogy  Michigan  b  also  the  second  ^  ^ 

leading  sUte  in  the  nation  l^^dOs.  Being  home  to 

in  per  capita  spending  on  BmA  Compaq  Cki^puter 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

eWSTAfP 


industiies  are  in  for  a  bad  year. 

RegioQS  with  httie  hi^teeb 
mamdacturing,  such  as  the  industria)  research  Corp.  also  h 

Southeast  and  Southwest,  had  and  development,  ac-  ^  that  conqiany 

biriy  robust  economic  chmates  conhng  to  Grant  uestoexpand. 

last  year  and  can  look  forward  to  Thorton.  tin.  Texas.  < 

the  same  in  the  coming  months.  'The  telecommuni-  dkoC  b  grow 

Grant  Thorton’s  llte  annua)  cations  workers  At-  ryts**  of 

“Manubeturing  Climates  Stu-  tanta  b  losing  are  being  picked  software  developnient  si 
dy”  sak).  up  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Accord-  other  hi^Kecfa  mAistiy. 

Not  80,  however,  for  the  tra-  ing  to  the  report,  about  23,000  The  Grant  Thorton 
ditionalbai^iODS  of  the  computer  miles  of  fiber-optic  cable  ra&te  abo  htghUght^rf 
industry.  The  Chicago-based  frmn  the  city,  where  the  head-  where  Hitachi  Dab  Syst 
firm  sillied  out  New  England, 

Cahfoniia's  Silicon  VaOey  and 
Atbnb  as  the  areas  that  have 
been  hardest  fait  by  byoffs  in 
computer  and  telerommunica- 
tioos  businesses. 

“What  goes  up,  must  emne 
down.”  the  report  on  New  En- 
fdand's  economy  said.  The  area 
s  being  hit  by  a  regiona)  reces- 
sioo  led  by  the  high-tech,  de¬ 
fense  and  financial  industhes. 

The  report  called  h.  “a  minor 
shakeout”  in  the  minicomputer 
iodustiy,  particularly  at  Wang 
Laboratories.  Inc.  and  Dab  (to- 
eralCorp. 

A  two-year  slowdown  in  per¬ 
sonal  computer  sales  b  forcing 
SiBcan  manubeturersaod 
rebted  suppliers  to  by  off  work¬ 
ers.  IBM  snl  ATAT  lave  ebni- 
oated  thousands  of  jobs  in  Atbn- 
b  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
report  sbted. 

However,  the  report  abo  said 


Fteeacft  52  •  0-7929  OMWeaan.  MM  Qmny 
Ta  (07323)a>0»f«  81272  »TMt  714807 
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BRING  AN  EXPERT 
INTO  FOCUS. 


Now  you  can  meet  your  company's  ever-growing 
demands  for  better  information  with  the  only  proven 
4GL  to  integrate  the  power  of  expert  systems 
technology.  We  call  it  LEVEL5  for  FOCUS.  You’ll  call  it 
The  Expert  4GL 

LEVELS™  for  FOCUS  is  a  complete  application- 
development  environment  that  combines  4GL  tools 
and  data  management  with  a  fully  optimized  rule- 
based  infererrcing  system.  Now  you  can  create  a  new 
generation  of  FOCUS  applications  that  capture  and 
apply  knowledge.  The  rules  and  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures  on  which  every  company  relies.  You 
can  turn  simple  decision  support  into  advanced 
decision  management 
FOCUS  is  proven  technology  for  accessing, 
manipulating,  and  storing  data.  For  the  first  time. 


THE  0NLY4CL  INTEGRATED  WITH  AN  EXPERT  SVSTBIL 

strategic  knowledge  can  be  consulted  from  any  of 
these  critical  functions  from  any  point  in  your 
application.  And  since  you  can  do  this  from  many 
applications,  you  can  better  address  consistency  and 
maintenance  across  your  organization. 

It’s  from  Information  Builders,  so  you  can  apply 
these  unique  capabilities  to  data  in  every  file  and 
database  in  your  IBM  or  DEC  data  center  including 
DB2,  SQL/DS,  IMS,  Rdb,  DBMS,  and  RMS. 

Only  Information  Builders  provides  seamless 
integration  between  the  most  widely  used  4GL  and 
the  fastest  growing  expert  system  to  give  you  The 
Expert  4GL  Now  give  your  applications  the  power  to 
deliver  the  best  information.  Contact  Information 
Builders,  IrK.,  1 2S0  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1 000 1, 
or  call  212-736-4433  exL  3700. 


E3  Levels  far  Fnn  wB 

INFORMATON  BUILDERS.  INC.,  1250  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10001 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


BY  JOSEPH  SIMONS 


consultant  on  several  overseas  A  large  portion  of 
projects  through  the  Interna-  these  projects  re* 
tional  Executive  Service  Cwps  quire  the  use  of  ex- 
(1£SC).  perienced  IS  profes* 

This  activity  has  brought  me  sionals.  Unfortu* 
to  devekiping  countries  around  nately.  this  is  a  new 
^  worU,  including  Mexico,  field,  and  few  of  us 
Costa  Rka.  Ecuador.  IVru.  Uru*  have  reached  retire* 
guay.  Zimbabwe.  Morocco,  mentage. 

Egypt  and  Jordan.  These  projects 

These  asstgnments  aim  to  require  a  personal 


Database 

administrator 

mw  Automotive  Aftermafitet'O'vision.  aieaOng  sup¬ 
plier  oi  automotive  replacement  pans,  is  seeking  to 
ni  a  key  posnton  at  as  Cleveland.  Ohio  headouaners 
The  selected  individual  wai  cooidmate  the  design  o' 
a  distnciuted  Oracle  database  architecture,  vrork  with 
ifltemai  stall  to  develop  database  designs  and  mcor- 
Dorale  the  division's  logics  database  systems  de¬ 
signs  iMo  the  Oracle  database  management  soR- 
wate 

The  Ideal  candidate  wiA  nave  a  Bachelor's  Degree  m 
hUofmation  Systems  or  a  related  htid  and  ai  'east  3 
years  ol  experience  as  an  Oracle  06A  performing 
physical  database  designs  wtaiiivg  it  both  iBW 
mamlrame  and  distnbuted  processing  enveonments 
Additional  experience  oi  3  years  ol  application  sys¬ 
tems  design  and  deveiooment  preferably  with  Oracle 
languages  is  required  Strong  aterpersonai  skis  aid 
the  abiHty  to  work  m  a  team  environment  are  a  must 
TOW  Automotive  Anermaiket  Division  otters  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  professional  work  enviroomem.  compeiAive 
salary  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  Quai. 
ified  applicants  should  submit  a  resurrw  to  Salaried 
Employment  Office 

TRW  Automotive 

Aftermarket  Division  •  •  » w  w 
8001  E  Pleasant  VaAey  Road 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44131 


Senior  Consultants 
and  Programmers 


CW  Systems  Inc.  is  a  leading  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  custom  software  Development 
protects  using  me  latest  software  engineenng 
tec^iQues  in  chaltenging  envirorMnents  It  you 
have  proven  skills  m  one  of  the  following  ar¬ 
eas.  please  caH  and/or  seivl  your  resume  to  the 
addresses  below: 

•  ADABAS/NATURAL  -csp 

•  UNISYS/MAPPER  •  lEW 

•  ALC/Banking  •  OB2 

•  PICK  •  IMS  DB/DC 

•  ORACLE  •  CREDIT  CARO 


600  Congress  Avenue  14643  OaUas  harkway 

Ste  2T60  Oep(  CW9'10  Ste  S26.  Dept  CW9'10 

Austin  Texas  79701  Dallas  Texas  '5240 

(512^469-0245  <214)9800071 

2925  Br>arpar« 

Sie  830  Dept  CW9'lO 
Houston.  Texas  77042 
(713)781  7466 


‘Adventurous  IS  folk  wanted’ 

ThelESC  needs  skilled  IS  professionals  to  advise  Third-World  countries 


When  I  retired  in 
1982  as  a  senior 
adviser  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  de- 
partmeot  at  Exxon 
Corp..  I  volunteered  to  serve  asa 


the  Dominical)  Repubbc  and  as  agency  recognized  the  need  for 
far  away  as  Kenya.  Indonesia,  IS  to  improve  management. 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  planning  and  operations.  It  also 
They  are  funded  by  contribu-  wished  to  automate  routine  bust- 


tkms  from  cbems,  grants  from  ness  trans 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation-  for  the  lai 
al  Development  and  contribu-  counting 
tions  from  individuals  and  corpo*  countries, 
rations  in  the  U.S. 

. ■  I 


help  kxaily  owned  pnvate  enter- 
pri^  and  essential  go\*erninent 
entities  increase  their  productiv¬ 
ity.  upgrade  their  managemeot 
skills  and  improve  their  basic 
technologies. 

The  lESC  sends  hi^y  expe¬ 
rienced  U.S.  executives  and 
technical  advisers,  roost  of  them 
recently  retired,  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  requested  help. 
The  avenge  technical  assb- 
tance  project  is  about  2Vt 
months  —  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  and  develop 
.  guidelines  for  the  client  to  follow 
in  the  future. 

About  BOO  projects  are  cooi- 
pleted-each  year  in  locations  as 
near  as  Mexico.  Barbados  and 


and  professional 
commitment  the 


Josnph  Simons 


executive  volunteer  and  his  volved  management,  technical 
spouse.  Uving  acconunodations  and  interpersonal  skills,  includ- 
are  spartan,  and  there  is  no  com-  ing  the  following: 
peosatioo  other  than  transporta-  •  Interviewing  key  management 
tion  and  a  very  modest  per-diem  persooneL 
living  allowance.  However,  the  •  Reviewing  existing  stand- 
rewards  can  be  great  in  the  form  alone  IS  applications, 
of  interacting  with  the  local  peo-  •  VTisiting  selected  abattoirs  and 
pie.  experiencing  tbe  culture  and  meat  processing  plants, 
making  a  signifirant  cratiibution  •  Defining  user  specifications  for 
to  the  economic  and  social  deveL  a  distributed  management  infor- 
opmem  of  a  Third- World  coun-  mation  and  finance  system  for 


One  of  the  projects  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  invol^  tbe  Cold  Slat- 


headquarters  and  field  locations. 
•  Evaluating  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  in  Zimbabwe. 


age  Cocnmission  in  Bulawayo,  •  Developing  a  step-wise  imple- 
Zmbabwe.  As  in  many  large  en-  mentation  ptin  by  using  a  combi- 
terprises  in  tbe  Third  World,  this  nation  of  internal  and  contracted 


IS  resources. 

It  is  essential  to  demonstrate 
your  profesaonal  credentials  at 
an  eariy  stage  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  local  management.  You 
can  accomplish  this  by  acquiring 
an  understanding  of  t^  business 
operations  and  objectives.  You 
can  enhance  your  credibility  by 


team  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  the 
volunteer  and  his  or  her  spouse. 
Some  spouses  serve  as  equal 
participants,  some  assist  part- 
time  in  the  writing  and  editing  of 
technicaJ  reports,  and  others  en¬ 
gage  in  vohmteer  effects  with  lo¬ 
cal  schools,  social  services  and 
arts  and  crafts  organizations. 


ness  transactions  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  clerical  and  ac¬ 
counting  skills  in  developing 


My  goal  was  to 
define  a  long-range 
IS  plan  for  the  entire 
organization,  includ¬ 
ing  the  head  office  in 
Bulawayo,  the  cattle 
ranches  and  feed  lots 
and  the  eight  abat¬ 
toirs  (slaughter¬ 
houses)  and  process¬ 
ing  facilities  located 
throughout  the 
country. 

The  project  in¬ 


'  I  ’  HE  REWARDS  CAN  be  great  in  the  form 
I  of  interacting  with  the  local  people, 

AL  experiencing  the  culture  and  making  a 
sigi^icant  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  a  Third- World  country. 


bnnging  with  you  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  new  technology,  such  as 
laptop  computers,  spreadsheets 
and  word  processors. 

There  are.  however,  difficul¬ 
ties  in  any  of  these  consulting 
projects.  The  executive  volun¬ 
teer  works  as  a  lone  wolf.  When 
you  retire,  you  no  longer  have 
access  to  all  tbe  technical  re¬ 
sources  of  an  emj^yer.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  accept  only  pro¬ 
jects  you  are  fully  qualified  to 
handle. 

Although  a  wide  selection  of 
personal  computer  hardware 
should  be  readily  available,  pirat¬ 
ed  software  is  endemic.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  absence  of  technical 
manuals,  authorized  software 
packages  and  training  facilities. 
For  situations  requiring  a  specif¬ 
ic  technology,  you  should  pro¬ 
cure  demonstration  copies  and 
manuals  prior  to  your  departure. 

The  volunteer  projects  are 


After-hours  and  weekend  ac¬ 
tivities  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  experience.  These  can  in¬ 
clude  traditional  leisure  activi¬ 
ties  —  golf  is  great  in  Zimbabwe 
—  and  visits  to  nature  preserves 
and  historic  sites.  For  computer 
people,  there  are  opportunities 
to  meet  with  native  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  discuss  technology  and 
career  of^Mitunities. 

Consider  signing  up  for  just 
one  ZV^rmmth  project  with  the 
lESC.  I'm  sure  you  will  want  to 
make  it  an  annual  activity  as  long 
as  you  stay  current  with  our  fast- 
moving  technology.  You  can  ob¬ 
tain  registration  by  calling  the 
lESC  at  (800)  243-4372. 

Simons  a  a  fdnwx  executive  from  Ex¬ 
xon  Corp.  Smoe  Ms  reUrement  in  1982. 
be  has  worked  »  a  coosulUnt  lo  Uh 
New  York  Qty  Human  Resources  Ad- 
Runistratjon.  He  is  afao  a  votumeer  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  lESC 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

COAST  TO  COAST 


IS  CLOSER  THAN  YOU  THINK 

F  Of  IvfVD  PcrMnnelConVlMa^I(^ 


Call: 

1-800-221-4864 

Of  212-097-4314 
In  NT  Stole 

m  ■o-r-t-u-n-e 

f,  ••  „ . f  Omvulfiints 


6SSTMntAvo..Dept.CW,NV.NT  10017 
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DATA  PROCESSING  PROFESSIONALS 


You  Won't  Find  This  You  Won't  Find  This 
In  Kansas  City  In  Kansas  City 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Programmers/  Project  Managers 


[:/:i :  1 f  ii  ^ 


PROGRAMMERS 


SAN  DIEGO 


ConUact 
AS5«gnmenl4 
S24  2a  Hi 
•  Per  D»fm 


*  (JKT  (»LT  * 
OF  rowN 


Ki^V.  H-n 


SIUEJ 


NATIONWIDE 


(SaFiwisco) 


Are  you  reedy  to  aOVanc«  your  technt- 
cai  career?  Take  a  look  at  a  solid  corn- 
party  on  the  /novel  Taka  a  took  at  the 
eSAA.  a  <ar^  AAA>affi//arecrAuK> 

Out  and  /nrar-/nsuranca  bureau 
As  a  vatued  memoer  ol  ouf  tntorfT>a{ion 
CeWer  Projects  Tean\  you  will  perform 
assigned  protect  duties  to  erasure  end 
users  have  the  appropriate  tools 
(emphasizing  Ramis  and  Data  Query) 
to  use  m  accessing  and  working  with 
information  which  resides  on  corporate 
(mainframe)  systems.  This  will  ir>clude 
extracting  mainframe  data  for  analysis 
and  grafJiing  on  microcomputers 
The  qualified  candidate  will  have 
experience  as  a  Systems  Analyst,  five 
years  of  business  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  three  years  in  a  Systems 
roie  and  or^e  year  in  working  with 
microcomputer  lechrxjlogy.  at  least 
two  years  usmg  Ramis  Aj^icants 
must  pass  a  S^errQ  Anal^is  test  and 
have  excellent  oral  and  wrinen  conrv- 
mumcaiion  skiBs  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred,  some  college  necessary. 
eSAA  offers  a  very  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  ben^its  package  which 
includes  FLEX  TIME  and  a  40t(K)  plan 
To  apply,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to.  Personnel,  Dept. 

IN*',  eSAA,  150  Van  NessAvenue, 

S***  floor,  Swi  Frartclseo,  CA  94102. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


We  were  struck 
by  a  great  idea . . . 


naMnMMnMMM«aMw«.(WMqCi9C0ni>I0m 
i9*/w>iaf»n»i0HwwiiMWtrwgiBB>**«w*>w  Wtaa* 


SlrMOK  p«nil*rsl1ip»  piWMOM  Ai 
m«'4.Achiw«  AM  meto  cisrane  o> 


W*  oiiM  uwviWM  app««ii(n>iy  Kw  pananai  ana  proiess>ona< 
••My  le  bon  n  «uf  p0MH«  cvM>  •nMonmant.  pi««$e 
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COMPUTERWORLl 


NCA  1b  B«  Tte  Bwet . . . 
bw  prove  R  wowry  dbfp! 

Nahona)  Cocnpuicr  Associaies  been 
proMdingsupenor  placement  services  to 
the  computer  held  for  almost  20  years. 
Dunng  tw  time  we  have  helped  to 
advance  the  careers  of  many  thousartds 
of  computer  professtoreits  most  of 
whom  nave  returned  to  us  again  and 
a»n  because  they  hpue  learned  that 
services  are  truly  superior  borh 
locally  and  nationallv- 
ii  you  have  never  availed  yourself  of 
the  many  excellent  services  provided  by 
MCA.  c^toiheprofesskxsaiswho 
have  Theyl  tell  you  whyyou  can  eeped 
MCA  10  be  the  b^  career  advarKement 
representahon  available  anywhere. 
arMime* 

Come  in.  Call  Or  mad  your  resume  to 
(he  MCA  fimi  ruearest  to  you.  No  charge 
to  you  fnsany  of  our  services  Confident! 
ality  assured  Expect  NCA  to  be  the 
best  andwe'Uprovedloyou.  too  - 


Nationai 

Computer 


PifclOf  of  Iwformabon  Ttclwiology 

SOUniERN  ILUNOIS  UNIVERSITY 
ATEDWARDSVILLE 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  •  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC  the  largest  and 
Oldest  placement  agency 
inthrsarea  «  seeking 
Qualified  data  processing 
protessionaiswitti  salary 

reouimients  ei  me 
$25000-550  OOOrange 
Our  cnenis  pay  oui  fees 

%ROMAC. 

AtrOipi.2 
P  0.0017040 
Pcrtind,  ME  04112 
(207)773-4749 
(207)  773-2645 


I  WHY  TOP  DP  PROFESSIONALS 
BECOME  COMPUTER  POWER 
CONSULTANTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  RAV  AREA 
Pka»  make  note. .  .0«r  clieMt  haw  Bce  ud  eictfinf 
‘ipcntn^  widi  ite  lollowieg  tkiMv 

*  AIX  Devebecn  far  IBM  gperaiMC  tjiuen 

(umpoami.  MVS.  DK.  IMS.  VTAM 

*  OftACI.S.  Apptcawxn  pnipiiBmcn.  druiaert. 

itiu  baw  dMdapaaii 

*  C'UNIX  PtuyiiMiiMtv  Syrttaa  AdwiitfWofx 

*  AS-4(I0  IhiiilfaBwaaiv  Analno 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC 

MS  tUXaCT  STUCt  sum  HW.  S4N  rKANCBOO.  CA  SUM 
(41S)777-MM  FAX  777-9632 


AOABAS/NATURAL 

Programmere.  Analyets, 

iOSA't 

Several  employment  »(d/ 
or  oontracaw  poeitlons 
are  immadeWy  avaieble 
m  the  southeast.  MfW- 
ntum  2  years  experience 
with  AOABASffMTURAL 
2.1. 


peo)S$r-MM 

Ox'VOpCA. 


Send  resume  to: 

LOGIC  UNUIflTEO.MC. 


The  "Recession"  is  a  Crock! 


Conmltlng,  ln< 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


In  a  Slow  Market,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Emptoymenl  Service 


Rock 
our  boat. 


So.  in  your  present  software  position,  you 
don't  mind  rocking  the  boat  to  get  things  done. 
You  do  whatever  it  takes  »  programming,  sales, 
marketing,  management,  and  more  to 
accomplish  your  objectives. 

If  you're  a  boat-rocker,  climb  aboard  ours. 

We've  got  a  number  of  exciting  new  product 
management  positions  open.  You'll  get  involved 
in  everything:  sales,  development,  finance, 
marketing,  you  name  it. 

We  want  you  if  you've  got  extensive 
background  in  MVS.CICS.  or  DB2.  and  sales 
or  management  experience  in  software 
development  or  technical  support.  You'll  also 
need  excellent  communication  skills, 
determination,  assertiveness,  and  a  little 
stubbornness. 

If  this  sounds  like  you.  let's  talk.  Come  to 
Compuware  and  make  dtings  happen.  Don't  miss 
the  boat.  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
expectatkms  to  Compuware  Corporation.  3 1440 
Northwestern  Highway.  Department  888. 
Farmingtoh  Hills.  Michigan  48334. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  fur  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA) .  an  organisation 
providing  education,  health  and  relief  services  to  a  large 
refugee  community  in  the  Middle  East,  requires  a 

Head, 

Information  Services 
Projects 

at  its  Headquarters  in  Vienna.  Rerorting  to  the  Chief  of 
Information  Services,  he/dte  penonns  specialized  pro- 
fessiona]  wotit  involving  the  direction  of  information 
systems  activities,  including  business  analysis,  system 
design  and  related  computer  programming  activities.  Su¬ 
pervises  approx.  8  Analysts  and  Programmers  and  coor¬ 
dinates  and  supervises  the  work  of  external  consultants. 

Requirements  include  a  University  degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  at  least  1 0  years’  professional  information 
systems  experience  with  at  least  S  years  at  senior  and  in¬ 
ternational  level.  Experience  is  also  required  in  business 
analysis,  definition  of  user  requirements.  evaluation/$c- 
Icction  of  systems  and  applications  for  users  in  locations 
remote  from  main  proofing  site.  Experience  in  4GLs. 
CASE  and  application  development  tools. 

Working  language  is  English.  Job  involves  liability  to 
travel  occasionally  in  the  Middle  East.  Initial  appoint¬ 
ment  will  be  for  one  year  with  possibility  for  extension . 

Annual  tax  free  net  remuneration  fo>m  160,500  (single) 
and  165,065  (with  dependants)  plus  fringe  benetits. 

Oetalled  appUcattoos  before  12  October  1990  to 
Chief,  Persoonel  Services  Dlvlsioa  VN/20/^  (B), 
UNIWA  HQ  Vienna,  P.O.  Box  700,  A-1400  Vienna, 
Austria. 

TeL  No.  (+43>1*2H  31/4310,  Fax  (+43>l-230  74  87. 


Join  Our 
A^ressive 
Applications 
D^elopment  & 
Operations  Support 
Ibams. 


CAROUNA  POWER  ft  UGHT  COMPANY ,  a  msfor  force  in  Southesstem  powaLenmiion  and  dotribo- 
tkm.  officn  infbnnation  tysteim  profesMonab  the  Untf  of  cnvtrorannw  th«  wil  providt  tong-icnn  pro- 
rnskxial  and  personal  satis&cum — the  laiesi  in  ptm  en  lechnokigr  and  an  appealing  iilntylc  We're 
looking  for  data  procesing  profossaonab  to  torn  our  (earn  and  provMtr  aggresuve  appUcauons  drvdop- 
mmi  and  operations  suppon 

Along  wuh  wide  usrof  personal  computers,  wc'reopcncingonc  IBM  5090->00.one'IBM  MI90-200. 
and  one  Amdahl  SS90-300  The  DCS  on-line  environment  has  been  growing  at  the  me  of  tOH  per 
>-ear  Recently.  wchawexpandedioanewDataCmter  We're opemmgwnd^MWXA and VM/C^ 
uiilUing  an  SNA/SDLC  network  consisting  of  over  5.000  leraiinab  and  primns  Our  prognimmng 
languages  are  COBOL.  SQL  and  OATACOM's  IDEAL  We  have  adopted  DB2  as  our  standard  for  new 
application  devtiapment  and  arc  aggressivdy  expanding  our  use  of  K-taoscd  and  mainfmoe-baied  CASE 
loob 

We  have  rrccntly  completed  a  large  stmegte  ptanrang  study  and  have  a  signtTicaiR  backlog  of  technical 
and  appUcaikm  drrelopmeni  protects  We  are  currently  seeking  the  followifm 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
Programmers 

Puuliuns  require  4 vears  of  aruaiued  coding  experience  Highly  drured  experience  would  include 
COBOL.  CiCS.  DB2  ^  DAT ACOM  A  four-year  dqtrcc  is  prrfcrred 

Systems  Analysts 

Pushiuns  requtfe  4  years  expcricncv  m  a  dev  riopmcni  environmem  versus  a  maintenance  environ¬ 
ment  HigMydeslredcxperiencewouldincfodcsirucnRddesigntechniquesdatamadcimgcxpcncrKe. 
prototyping  and  Method/ 1  know'Icdgr  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

PoMion  requires  4  4  years  experience  utUtzmg  a  rtlatianal  database  engntc.  prebrably  DATACOM/DB 
Desirable  experience  includes  fnmul  participation  in  the  physical  DB  design  activity  of  devekipmera 
prufcns  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred 

LAN  SUPPORT  ANALYST 

Requires  5-5  yearsof  iechnicalcxpefieoee  in  personal  computer  suppon.  including  a  mimmtim  of  1-2 
years  in  the  design,  tmplcmcnutton  and  support  of  Local  Area  Networks,  preferably  in  a  LAN-io-LAN 
cx  wide  area  connectivity  envttonmeni  Banyan  network  operating  system  cxpcriciicesmingtydcsited 
Candkbncsfnust  posscsssiroag  verbal  and  wrtitencomniunicasionandcflcniccNBuliingsluUs  Afour- 
ycar  degree  to  preferred 

(  Pftl.  liters  ctimpettine  valartn.  rxcdkm  henefitv  and  upptmuniliro  loadvante  If  y  tw're  intemted 
in  hectmiing  pan  of  our  imponani  team  of  prufessiurub.  send  mumr  with  xalary  requitetnents  to- 
Randy  Millwood,  Senior  Recruilioeai  Represeotadve.  Depc  CW91O0.  CAROLINA  POWER 
A  LIGHT  COMPANY.  P.O.  Box  1951.  Raleigh.  NC  2V602.  An  Equal  Oppixtumiy  /Afntmattye  Anim 


CMW 

Carolina  Power  A  Liqht  Company 
Eoerfy  In  Operation 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 


No.  1  Oty  noir  Rocky  Moiaitains  naadi  crplM 
sional  with  ASSEMBLER  artf  advwtoad  00^ 


siongl  wNh  ASSEMBLER  advwtoad  COBOL 
programmino  axparfmoa.  Raqutrw  Pmugh  tach- 
mcM  undariigrNihg  of  mainfiwTia  and  p-c..  arti»- 
tactira  and  oparaBon.  SRMry  82.S80/niorMh  pikia 
excelant  frtnga  banafits.  For  raqurad  City  apdtoa- 
lion  or  further  miormalion  cal  (719)  540-6460  or 
write  to  Civil  Service  Commiaiion.  P.O.  Box  1427. 
Pueblo.  CO  81002-1427  Appicalion  daadRw: 
OftSSfW.EOE 


cc*DTdmi7D  ini  oon 


mupt  m?  B  wnni  n 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


Intomiation 


Processinj^ 


Prt)tt‘ssi()naLs 


Join  TbeSMAjRT Con^HttQi  AmUec. 


dcpHtracms  and  gowrnmem  ocganftzacioni 
requim  a  SMART  approach, 
h  takes  smart  projrsakwuls  supported  by  a  SJHAJIT 
(SyncigBmrfMujrmini'Ai'BtyskaUcsoutccsand 
T^chnolam )  phikMophy  m  faaiT  ocativc  sohKkm  for  a  svkte 
mgr  of  dbem  probkm 

Utiliar  your  nqxnlse  hf  iaktn|t  on  thr  challciacs  of  arw 
devdcpmcmproiecu.  an-Unc  applications.  MiioR^  Daratesr 
products,  and  more  while  you  cam  a  lop  salary  far  yoar  skitb. 
^pocninititt  are  avaitafcte  in  MlrM— i.  Minncjmoila  and 
cAteagp  for  the  foUowteR  proteteMnab: 

•  C1CS/DB2  or  lMS/DB2~Variou5newdetelDpmmi 
'fipportunMu  io  environments  iactuding  both  finam^  and 
fnan^KOatog  systems 

•  Illgrcs/C->  Opportunity  to  develop  a  tradtfogtestem  for  a 
tran^ioMailon  organjaarioo  under  VMS  on  die  DEOVAX 

•  DMMriefe/C(WOL—0|noftu«ryio  develop  a  corporate 
billing  system  on  the  DEC  AAX. 

■  IBM  Matoframc  to  PC  Coo  veraioo— includes 

twnmmrndilnw  nf  np^nHng  lamtagf 

for  thr  conversion  at  a  forccaaUng  system  lo  dir  IBM 

•  MCBASE->Ptopamtntng>AnalysisofahBaldicare8ystem. 
Other  opportunities  cxiH  ratiooally  and  inaenotionaUy  far 
mBviduab  sdth  nperience  io  the  foUowif^ 

•  SYBASE*  ORACLE •  FOOJS •  SQl/DS 

•  itS-WINDOWS*  wm*  C/CNDC*  OS/2 

Aa  a  dynamic,  etarepreneurial  conyanyt  we  vaka;  top  oiBlicy. 
caper ioKcd  proiUBiooab  BWeresied  in  an  caccHeni  sanry 
padtaae.  ccnqpteiy-paid  benefits,  trdning  programs  and  on-goiog 
growm  poaettaL  for  immediate 
canaideratiote.  pieate  call  dds  week  at 
S13/94fr444B,  or  wrtte:  Aaaiec. 

aNsriec 

Technok^ies.  Inc. 

SuccetiUHg  WUb  Technology 


DB2  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER 


S890-600E  shop,  nmning  MVS/XA  2.2.  VTAM  32.  CICS  1.7.  IMS  2.2  and 
DB2  2.2.  The  suxessful  candfoate  wi  have  primary  responsibities  for  the 
instalation.  maintenance,  and  support  of  tfta  DB2  software  and  aH  asso¬ 
ciated  systems  software.  You  wi  also  assist  in  promoting  an  awareness 
of  the  capabKties  and  benefits  of  062.  Seoor>d«y  responsibilities  wi  in¬ 
dude  support  of  the  IMS  OB/DC  systems. 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  you  must  have: 

•  Several  yeera  axparience  with  062  ayatama  programming  in  a 
medium  to  large  ecale  envkonmant 

•  Experience  utifizing  SMP/E  for  software  inatallation  and 
maintenance. 

•  Worfeing  knowledge  of  062  structure,  flow,  and  logic. 

•  Working  knowledge  of  0B2  security  atructura,  and 
backup/racovary. 

•  Strong  analytical  and  problem  eolving  skHa. 

•  Strong  written  arid  vertiel  communieation  skMe. 

•  Demonstreted  ability  lo  manage  complax  systama  softwara 
pro|acts. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Sdanea  or  ralaladflalda  a  pkia. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefit  package  which  includes  a  401K 
plan,  complimentary  Auto  Club  membership.  meAcal/HMO  plans,  aod  flex¬ 
ible  hoirs.  If  you  meet  these  quakfications.  sarfo  your  resume,  indudfog 
salary  history,  by  September  17. 1990  to: 


AAA  Michigan 


PreCeealenal/Tachnleal 

Rewuher 

AAA  MICHIGAN 

One  Auto  Ckib  Drive 
Oeartam,  Ml  4t1M 

M  e«tfi  Opecnnrr  Ei>wor» 


This 

space 

for 

hire. 


Call  Usa  McGrath  at  800-343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 
And  recruit  the  best  with 
Computenvorld. 

Weekly.  Re^onal.  National. 
And  it  woiks. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


SEPTEMBER  10. 1990 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


Nothing  grows  in  a  nit. 

At  BancOhio.  you1l  find  plenty  of  challenges, 
and  plenty  of  room  to  grow  You’ll  find  a  professional 
environmert.  state-ol-the-ad  equKmnt  and  (he  r»- 
souroes  you1l  need  to  aeel  at  you  work.  You'll  receive 
paid  training  and  tuition  advancement  (or  tmther  educa¬ 
tion  And  thee  are  opportuniiies  lor  ad^ncemert  Come 
grow  with  us.  BancOhio.  The  Service  Leader 
lascMe  le  carreetlv  loikiei  fer  i  prefaesioiial 
lefllltMipMitlOK 


C  PCS  I’rojt'd  U'ader 


As  a  fielakt  letdM  youl  provide  technical  expertise 
and  lunctional  direction  to  programmers  lor  assigned 
proiectsYou  will  have  hands-on  paiticipaiion  in  analy¬ 
sis.  design  tpA  implemeniaiion  ol  user  requests  Our  m- 
vironmem  includes  an  IBM  3090/500$  supporting  13 
local  «id  remote  3690  XP^.  We  want  to  intemew  re- 
sourcekil  individuals  with  <  toast  5  years  experience 
wiih  IBM's  CPCS  application  soflwara  gained  in  large 
scale  computing  anvironmenl.  Please  send  your  resume 
ID  Ml  Jseofei,  Umm*  teaMtcaa.  tMeOlile,  771 
VeM  tread  Street.  Colmtai.  Ohli  4321S. 

®BancOhio  Sr 


MIS 

DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  paopia. 
««'va  got  them.  Com^- 
erwortd  raacTitoa  more 
thvi  612,000  computer 
profeaaionela  every 
week.  That's  more  qua^ 
fled  computer  proe  than 
any  newspaper  can  da*v> 
er.  And  you  can  aatect  ei- 
thar  8  regions  edMon  or 
national  edition  of  Corn- 
pularwortd's  Computer 
Careers  aacuon  for  your 
ad. 

For  more  mformetton.  or 
to  piece  your  ad  raglon- 
aiyornatoaiy.  caiLiBa 
McQreth  at  800-343- 
6474  (in  MA.  5(»«79- 
0700). 

Compularwofid 

WMidy, 

RMional, 

^tfonal. 

AndItWorkt. 


SEPTEMBER  10. 1990 


FLORIDA 

we  need  quaMed  iOMS 
Proffammar/Anaiysta  for 
Ota  ctants  on  txMv  a  per¬ 
manent  and  ooniractuai 
baale.  lOlvIS  tateti  to  re¬ 
quired  vtoth  AOS/0  a  de- 
aired  attribute.  The  cpeiv 
Inga  estot  in  the  South 
Flodde  and  Orlando  mar¬ 
kets.  We  need  exeep- 
tionei  people  to  start 
wkhin  two  months.  For 
conaidsrition,  sand  or 
fax  yota  resume  to: 

ESSEX 

4700)1  Mato  noidT. 

8la.1t2 

aiaiiitonlali,a3Mit 

(SOSITM-onOFUona 

(3M)7»-SlMFai 


Hie  Right  Attitude. 

Hie  Right  Environment. 

Hie  Right  lifestyie. 

US  AA  is  successful  because  we*  ve  always  made  people  and  advanced  technology  our  highest  priorities.  Our  people- 
first  orientatiOR  means  supert)  work  and  recreation  eovuxmnetKs.  open  communicaiioo  and  team  support  It  mfans 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  dcvelopineni  and  innovative  baneBts.  Technology  leadership  mems  intensive 
*Total  Quality  Management”  and  continuous  development  and  redevelopment  of  systems  appbotions. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  you’ll  disooveranch  multi-cultural  lifes^le  thaicombines  urban  amenities,  easy  commuting 
and  one  of  the  k>wtst  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It’s  a  great  f^ace  to  raise  a  bmlly,  and  we  ought  to  know.  USAA's 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  an  integrated  Eareily  of  companies  providing 
insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officers  of  America's  armed  forces  since  1922. 

The  USAA  data  processing  environment  consists  of: 

•IBM  3090,  SCPU's  •IMS  •PL/12a.l 

•MVS-ESA  *3.1  *082  2.1i)  •COBOL  0 

Wc  arc  currently  seeking: 

SYSTEMS  PR0GRAMMER4>B2 

Prefer  5*  years  systems  programming  experience  or  data  base  management  Working  knowledge  of  the  above 
software  required. 

APPIKAHONS  PR0GRAMMEIM>B2 

Prefer  A*  years  data  processing  in  a  large  mainfmme  environment  with  experience  in  the  above  software 
applications.  Experience  should  include  6  months  to  I  yev recent  hands  on  DB2  ap^ications  experience.  Experience 
in  financial  related  application  areas  desirable. 

NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT 

•54-  years  experience  with  SNA 

•VTAM/NCP  CHunp  Debugging,  Trace  An^ysis.  Control  A.  Row;  Network  Performance  Tuning 
•Use  of  Network  Management  Toob 

Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  right  reasons!  Qualtfied  candidates  sdxwid  send  a  resume  lo; 


USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  7828S-00SS 

Attn:  Employment  k  Placement/SD/TlL/CW 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Emi^oyer,  M/F/H/W. 


fOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 


USM 


ALL  THE  BEST 
IN  ONE  PLACE. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
WTTHOVER 
80  COIMPANIES. 

It's  (he  («si.  caiy  way  for  expenenced 
cowamkig  or  regiercrtBE  ptoTcEsionah  lo 
etplurc  noiv  career  upponuntim  with  the 
MtdweM  area't  mt>st  presitgiiMa  emp4oyer\. 

FAX/SEND  RESUME 

Cel  u» yoor  mumc  hy  Sepi  Zlandii 
will  he  teea  hy  all  interested  partiapaiiiia 
ciKiipantet-  Tem-.SiarT.  lac.  Ct>Op  Servim. 
7.YI)  N.  Franklin  St..  SiMc  M3.  Chtc^.  IL 
♦Ohio,  FAX-.YI’ 

SEE  US  IN  CHICAGO 

Meet  with  ettmpany  repretem«ive$  at 
ttnr  CcffnpulingA  F.ngM>eenng Co-OpCatver 
Rgmun  Monday.  Sept.  P.  I IAM-7J0FM. 
SberMon  Iniemational  O'Harr.  hhiO  N. 
Mannhcan  Rd..  Ratcmvif .  IL  Or  cm  Ttmdav 
Sept  Ik.  llAM-hPM.CIncaffoHilionA 
Towen.  7205.  Michigan  Ave..  Cbic^o.  IL 

lerra-MaiTkK 

cO’OFsatvtas 


AU  cooipaniev  ate  nttial  c>p|»in«B»iy 
employm.  Tetn-Sian  rewnn  ibe  ruht  to 
make  utmindnl  ine  of  reeasiev 


COMPUTERWORLD 


^  Southwest  high  tech  career  fair|| 


Explorers  Needed 
To  Discover 
Our  New  World. 


At  US  Sprint,  there's  a  whole  new  world  of 
computer  challenges  to  dixover.  if  you'd  like 
K>  br^k  new  ground  in  yoirr  career,  this  is  your 
chance  to  exfwre  the  greatest  technical  opportuni¬ 
ties  around. 

.  Programrner/Analysts 

US  Sprint  currently  has  fantastic  career  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  best  of  the  best  Programmer/Arralysts. 
Applicants  must  have  five  or  more  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  background  m  Adabas/Natural,  062/ 
SQL;  QMF,  Cobol/CiCS.  and  Cobol/VSAM  to 
qualify. 

Don't  let  the  others  get  there  first.  Get  us  your 
resume  any  way  you  can!  Send  it  to  U.S.  Sprint 
Dept.  FAOTIO,  1321  Creenway,  Sth  Floor,  Irving, 
TX  75038.  FAX  it  to  (214)  751-3010.  Or,  call 
1-800-735-31S7.  We  are  proud  to  be  an  EEO/AA 
employer  M/F/H/V.  ALSO,  we  maintain  a  drug  free 
workplace  and  perform  pre-employment  sutetance 
abuse  testing. 


"US  Sprint 

WORK  WITH  THE  BEST. 


Results. 

Computer- 
world  gives 
recruitment 
advertisers 
results.  Vtfeekly. 
Regionally. 

And  Nationally. 

To  place  your 
ad.  call  Lisa 
McGrath  today 
at800-343- 
6474  (in  MA, 
50a879.0700). 


Data  Procaaaing  •  Enginaaring  •  Talacoflununicationa 


jl^  Southwest  high  tech  career  FAtB|j 


DALLAS  HOUSTON 

Sapwnber  17-18  Octobv  15-16  •  H^R«d0ncy 

mroman  •  iSSOStammons  Downtown  •  1200Lou*st«na 

SpecM  Pf’fmir  Mvnt 

CarMT  Trwido  •  Tip*  Somlnv  “WHAT8  HOT.  WHATS  NOT 
Monday  Onty- 10:30- 11:30  •  OMfts  6  Houston  Locations 


Participating  Companias: 
AOS  mfonnstion  Swvices 
Amsflcao  Osnem  Corp 
AJoon  LiOoratones 
AMRIS 

Amsncan  Heart  Assoc«wn 
Androw  Corporatnn 
Antrim 
AT8T 

Berger  A  Company 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Snaw 


OBER.Inc 
CTTGO  Petroleum 
Computer  Dynamics 
ContaxAETi 

Convex  Computer  Corp 
CuOer/Wiwns 


j  bneeol  &  Assooates 
Oatroncs 

DSC  Commun«aMfts 
EDS 

ElectroCcm  Automation 
Ericsson  Redo  Systems 
Ernst  A  Ycuig 
GEConsuIbng 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Ford  AeroepeceCorporatoi 
Forrest  Ford  Coniwitants 
Fnto-Lay 
intormenon  Wus 
HMSS 

Kely  Tectncal  Support 
Life  Sivestors  HsinnEe  Csnier 
La*  Tfsamg  Serwee  OMaan 


Kay  Coemetics 

NEC 
NTS.mc- 
^rot  Systems 
4SBA 

ScottAWhite 
Software  SoluMns 
Soutfiwesi  AaVies 
StafKwe 

Sbper  Cenducttig  SioetcoAder 
Tandy  Corporation 
Taxes  Cormnarce  Bar* 

The  Systems  Group 
USSim 

unted  Gas  Pipe  La« 
ZafeCorporaKn 


THE  LEADING  TECHNOLOGY  FAIR  FOR  THE  SOUTHWESTI 


AnIOG 

ComriXAiicaBons 

PuMcation 


Amnmt  Corp  .  a  leeanQ  provider  of  wforweflwi  syslan«  and  ter- 
vwM  to  iTwdm  leOoracoiws.  a  currently  tewotta  ikmo.  see- 

sonod  and  laMnted  orolas»onal$  to  lom  us  n  me  following  poeltim 

AFPLICATIOWt  RROORAMMEflS  wim  reaponen 

Mty  for  oavatopmern.  irtstaltation  and  suppon  of  laboratory  or  linwtciai 
sysiams 

CUtTpMBR  SeilVICB  ANALYSTS  r«por«M 

lor  trouMMAOOting.  system  problem  resolution  and  wntng  speofics- 
tions  (or  laooratory  or  ^noal  sysiems 

INSTALLATIONS  COORDINATORS  toenwya 

schedma  and  coordnate  ■rstaaanone  profoets  (or  our  LMsoratory  or  Fi¬ 
nancial  sysiama  dnisons 


ANTRIM  CORPORATION 

tOlE  Peril Bfvd.  12m Floor 
Plano.  Texas  7S074 
Aim  TobyeBurgm 


When  you  compare 
costs  and 
the  people  reached, 
CofTYXiterwortd  is 
the  best 
newspaper  for 
recruting 
qualified  corriputer 
professionals. 

Place  your  ads  today! 
CalteK-frae 
800-343-4474 
Or  in  Mess 
(504)  ITO-OTOO 


ANOTHER  REASON  WHY 

COMPUTERWORLD 

RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Computerworld  needs  just  3  working  days  notice  for  your  ad  to  appear  in  the  next  weekly  is¬ 
sue! 

In  fact,  when  we  receive  your  materials  for  faxed  copy  for  your  ad  by  5  p.m.  the  Wednesday 
before  the  Monday  issue  date,  your  ad  will  appear  that  Monday!  (Space  reservations  closing 
date  is  the  same  time  the  previous  day). 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Ad- 
vertismg,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


Where  the  best  hires  look.  Every  week. 


SEPTEMBER  10. 1990 


ConifjutertvorUl  Rccruitinoit  AiltvrU'sin}'  Works. 


itT'h: 


''Computerworld’s  Campus  Edition  is  making 
many  of  my  campus  recruitment  trips  for  me.’ 


—  David  Reingold 
Vice  PresidenL' Human  Resources 
Compuier  Horizons  Coq>. 


ment  Edition.  It’s  making  many  cf  my  campus 
recruitment  trips  for  me. 

hH  In  1990 alone,  Computer  Horizons  Corp.  antici- 

'XV  pates  hiring  up  to  100  entry-level programmers, 

systems  analysts,  database  professionals,  and 
software  engineers  with  degrees  in  computer 
'iF  science  or  mathematics  Our  ad  in  Computer- 
1  world's  Campus  Edition  has  already  generated 

jf  -  ^  over 400  resumesfrom  all  over  the  United 

jr  ''  States.  Now  in  the  initial screeningsta^ 

■  ■  '  my  guess  is  that  we’ll  be  interviewing 

j  about  one-third  these  graduates 

'  .  So  ourpro^cts  are  looking 

.  verygs>od. 

"Compulerworld’s  Campus  Recruit¬ 
ment  Edition  lets  me  compete  more 
effectively  in  the  nation  'spool  of  top 
computer  career  students  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  results  and  definitely  consider 
this  to  be  an  'annual  ad' for  Computer 
Horizons  Corp." 

Computerworld’s  Campus  Recruitment 
EcUtion.  It's  helping  America’s  companies  recruit 
America's  best  computer  career  students.  Just  ask 
David  Reingold. 

For  all  the  facts  on  the  October  31, 1990  issue, 

call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising, 

at  800/343-6474,  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


With  31  facilities  nationwide  and 
annual  sales  in  excess  of  $90  mil- 
lion,  Computer  Horizons  Corp.  ranks  ' 

sixth  among  software  services/sys- 
terns  integration  firms.  This  20  year 
old  company  designs,  develops,  and 

implements  systems  and  software  pri-  ’■IW'  I 

marily  for  Fortune  500  companies  in  “  ^ 

finance,  insurance,  and  manufacturing. 

To  ensure  that  it  lives  up  to  its  tag-  T I  *  , 

line  —  “  The  Solutions  Ex- 
pens,”  —  Computet  Hoti- 

zons  Corp.  spends  over  $1  i  • 

million  each  year  on  re-  ' 

ctuitment  advertising.  And 

it's  the  responsibility  of  ''  if 

David  Reingold,  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of  Human  Resources, 

to  see  that  this  money  is  /  V 

spent  recruiting  only  the  best  f  ’ 

computer  professionals.  That's  .  . '  i 

why  he  advertises  in  Computer-  »  _ 

world’s  Campus  Recruitment  Edition. 

"Today's  colleges  and  universities  are 
turning  out  better  qualified  graduates. 

Since  companies  like  ours  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  on  etqterienced professionals,  we  don't  have 
the  time  or  staff  to  get  out  to  all  the  campuses  we  should 
That’s  why  we  turned  to  Computenvorld’s  Campus  Recruit- 


SYSTEMS 
GINEERS 


Emwgy  Strvcn.  me.  if«  lachncM  wrvic*  suO> 
siaary  ot  m«  IMO*  Seum  Emctnc  System,  am 
gpemwgefcySyefmeEwjweem  Ttwcunemrieftf- 
ware  amiaorvftewi  O0A«m  of  two  IBM  XI9tfeOO'> 
m  an  MVS/XA  opanfcrtq  eyiiem  tmvonAeni  tun- 
portmQ  large  IMS  produCMn  apptcaimris 

ANALYSTS/ 


I J;L»In;f-.v  I;J 


Anafyen  design,  esdmg.  leaMig  and  documerea- 
ben  reaponsAMms  m  p»ewdmq  dewaiopmani. 
armartcemare  artd  makeanarwa  swdpen  lor  ¥er«eo 
a0(mcai«mesuchasF<nanc«lAcaiuFemg.  BudgM 
I  rieoerttng,  Cwoomar  mtonnaMn.  Engaiaerig, 
and  Maieneb  Managsmem  apeiicaiions 
Succeeetui  cartdrdaies  will  have  2-S  years 
emarienca  wdh  any  e*  me  tadew>ng 

HAMFMIS  K 

(■MllVt)  (DO»OS3) 

OOML  OOEIDOU  RGUS  -MVai 

n/i  MOMC  sa  moN 

otua  -mmm  rnm/mtu 


MC.  XL  SMPE.  IPCS.  and  lUSA/S  DS? 


CrlMfy  tantcea  mcr.  Mi  Bee  tIOSS.  Hew 
OMMna,  LA  ISIti.  AiBquM  Opoonuney  Employer 

Mrf /H.‘V 


in  i  fiiiiiaisna  calf coM  (SB«)  SB»49a5 


Ent^ 

Services 


e  threughou  wie  SBidAeait 


irSTIME 


Oynamc  fmploymsnt/oonstiiing  frm  has  new 
requirwnents  tor  boih  permanent  posrtiofts  and 
oonsutonQ  assiQniTients  tor  A'D^remmer  to  Sr 
Proyammer  AnMysts.  State-of-the-art  enworv 
meres,  with  aalBries  from  $3S.000  to  ^.000, 
ano  rates  from  S2S.00  to  $40.00  per  hour,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  expense.  Software  nciudes 

VAX:  NATURAL  I8M;  IMS  DB/OC 
FORTRAN/FMS  IOMS/AOS-0 

INGRES  082,  CSP 

ORACLE  NATURAL 

ROe  OB2.SQL 

Cal  or  send  resume  to 

DMttee  Vcftrough,  CPC 

Dm  DataMasters  ■ 

P.a  Sex  t4S4l,  Dept  CW 
Greenebere.  ¥C  2741S-4S4S 
(tit)  373-14t1 
l-tOO-Ut-3317 
Peal  (tit)  $7$-l90i 


^  DECISIONS  ,, 

^DECISIONS,..// 


avEfm 
^fslmlrllBa3Son...CHAllBiGE 
Wlaare  Pmxts. .  .CREAIWY 

CompMiv  MtM^twt  Sdanon.  tic.  S  an 


top  todniat  StonL  The  groeft  d  Otf 
dnoont  wd  ftpftwonal  Stn^  tnnches 
phadH  ••  pottnlid  and  oppodunf)/ 

testditg. 

WtnttditoulohMtaiiatstleQ  years  of 
eiytiianM  at  any  of  t«  toloenng: 

■  MSOa/DCt  BPACaASE 


■  nSTADSO  lORAaE 

■  OAMCOiaMDEAL  BMGRES 

■  SMAmSTAR  ISYNON 

msmtvsrm  iasipiiaii 

■IMMDAApSE  mum/MX 


pMt  and  iWipSBtM  ai  csnerdlid  toyoeti 
« y«  mf”  Cil&L  ofeis  an  ouMandng  pact' 
agt  d  angt  biMda.  bOMia  and  siDdi  piMi 

For  mmtrn  oonaiSar^  cdl  our  tiding 
Ha«m  m  itwcaa  and 
()Btiy  liSttr  or  and  ydor  iHunv  ti  esnidindi 
iM-  CBBBiMtt  laniBima  SalMniB. 

0ipiqSMiiaBt^~wirt.  aotowai, 
asm 


WERE 

XMNDING 

Ftonda's  leadng  gas  mmty  seeks 


tuliWy  eicowence  a  plus}  lor  ou'  MIS 


SENIOR 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSr 

Mnmum  5  yean  eRpwwnce  wiff>  <jesgr>  meeioaoiogy 
bactgraund  m  a  4GL  enwronmem,  acxNicanis  snouk) 
rtawe  good  oral  and  wnilen  commumcaiions  skins 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


AX  candxMaes  should  possess  a  coasge  degree  or 
dernongfase  eovwaitni  experience  Forward  your 
resume  wen  sai^  requiremerits  lo 


mi' 

ILS 


ffriman  Rteowcee  Oepenmervi 


PaBex2SS2 
teipo.  FL  33t01-2Se2 
or  can  rtii;  TTS-oon  ext.  223 
or  In  Ron*  t-a0O-2«2-«44r 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER 

UNIX*  Windowing  Specialist 

As  part  of  the  nation’s  largest  consumer  products  company, 
Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  has  achieved  a  quality  and  a  profitability  i 
that  other  companies  respect  and  few  can  match.  Presently, 
an  opportunity  exists  for  a  professional  to  provide  system  level 
programming,  administrative  and  management  expertise 
necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  integration  and  integrity  of 
window  management  software  within  a  heterogeneous  com¬ 
puting  environment. 

Requires  years  of  demonstrated  and  progressive 
experience  in  sy^em-levei  support  of  UNIX*  system  software 
with  emphasis  on  window  management  software.  Knowledge 
of  UNIX*  TCP/iP  and  problem  analysis  to  the  protocol  level 
^ong  with  proficiency  with  "C”.  Fortran  and  shell  program¬ 
ming  is  necessary.  Expertise  in  distributed  computing  metho¬ 
dologies,  products  and  practices  with  background  in 
integrated  workstations,  PC's  and  hosts  is  also  needed. 
Knowledge  of  NFS,  Ultrix,  Postscript  and  Sun  Workstations 
is  helpful.  Advanc^  degree  in  computer  science,  math  or 
the  equivalent  is  needed. 

'Hie  ideal  candidate  will  be  provided  with  a  competitive  salary 
and  comprehensive  benefits  including  relocation  assistance 
to  historic  Richmond.  Virginia  —  a  stable,  affordable  city  that 
offers  proximity  to  both  the  mountains  and  ocean,  along  with 
outstanding  cultural  and  educational  resources.  For  consider¬ 
ation.  send  your  resume  to:  FX  Qiibrfde,  Dept.  9031 ,  Philip 
Morris  U.8.A.,  P.O.  Box  26603,  Rlchmof>d.  VA  23261. 

Philip  Morris  U.SA.  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  arto  encourages  minority  and  female  applicants  to 
apply. 

‘Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Bell  Labs 

' - Philip  Morris  L1.S.A. - ^ 


AS/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

With  WMOMfl  Hwi  LR.,  (be  laiaeai  di¥enir>ed  technical  Mmce*  compvti  (dedi  ■ 
cued  MricUy  to  (he  AS/400  end  S/jS  erwwA)  in  ih*  oownoy-  techni^ 

MpBontaMnyoflheioeFotluite  ZOcompnnieeiBAtnena, 

espena,  eomaioed  w  natertnn  techaoktginh  •ocnding  to  deuib  and  cieauM 
aabiieM.  Our  aceetewad  trawoi  and  phenomenal  facccat  haa  ueaicd  a  ^ 
latentad  Dma  rtnrrMlfig  PlOPESSlONAU  to  aharn  in  a  Fucura  ol  aagmScaM  chal- 
kfife  and  rewatd  in  a  highly  pfo^eaalve  team  envitoinaenc. 

««  euneatly  requiie  htdiviAialf  a«h  2*  yean  aelid  Syneia  50.  tfCUl.  COBOL 
etpehenee  and  prolicteiKy  tn  any  oT  the  f^wing: 

•  Tachalcal  raawditag  •  Data  Coomunlcaiioaa 

•  OwiM  ■  Maiiaytni 

•  a  Tratalog  •  Btodon  Danlapmant 

POSITIONS  ABE  CUUENTIY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOUS. 

C«i  to  Ok  HAIT  of  challei^  and  teantd  at  Whauman 

»  Han  LE.Ve  offer  one  of  the  floeat  oompenaaiion  pack 

agm  in  the  Muaciy.  includtng  high  earning  porential. 
ptetaa  dieeraky.  Incemivea.  pard  inaurance  <ove«a|c.  re- 
loaaon  tHoerancc  and  ocher  wiereBM%«  bcndlw  Ptaae 
aerri  your  naaune  la  atda  coondenee  to-.  Jarad  Bofeo, 
IMtam  af  Baernhlaa.  WMman  Han  1^.  9^  Sm 

Egtral  Oppominfey  Employer  WV- 

Whittman-Hart  L.P. 

•  Tlir  Iratkf  I  n  1<  IM  Mnlrani^  Srdii  t  lotts 


DB2,'C$P&aCS 

OBASS/PSDEV.’S 

mmntEDQf: 

aTIIM)mOMM.MUCCNn«S 
a  CORTOMn  Numcs 
a  KMCCtNMniS 
a9L9MV1illtKS 
a  ICLOCAnON  issues 

mu  m  THtS: 

a  set  YOUR  OVA  SALARY 
a  set  YOUR  ovmscHeiME 
aVOUROYMOrFCeAlHOME 

a  Hunma  travii 
a  exrexse  ACCOUNT 
a  live  ANYWKRl 
alDAYWOMMiK 


.  082  INSTRUCTORS 
I  mimo  ponnm 
I  m  opiums 

I  10  mcom 

I  aravSCALALOOCAL 
'  DAtABASe  MSIGN 
a  feRTOmiANCt  4  tUMNG 
a  MTtRNMSIXVeLOnCNI 
a  APPlCAtniS  OeveLOPIKNT 
aCS^ANOQHr.EtC.. 

H  tins  Book  reeds  kke  YOU.  then  call 
TODAY  re|er*fl(  the  «wsl  amoet 
ceree*  opparlsMbes  el  the  OKede! 

WAYNE  CARTER 
2ami»«Fa:i»M 

9100  VASMC  BLVD  NO  4Q 
BeYUY  HUS.  CA  90212 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Company  (SAUDI  ARAMCO),  one  of  the  free  wortTrs  largest 
producersandexportersofoUandgas.  currently  has  the  folowing  opportunities  available 
for  Systems  Anal^s  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

TELON  INSTRUCTOR 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science  and  experience  with  COBOL  and  BV  3033/3081. 
Expertise  «i  TELON  and  worWng  knowiedge  of  TELON  capabililies/design  concepts. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Requires  BS^  in  Technicai  or  Business  and  6  years'  IBM  mainframe  experience  with 
XL,  COBOL,  TELON  and  CXS.  Structured  anaiysis/data  base  design,  project  development 
methodology  and  mentoring  also  required. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Business  Administration  or  Engineering.  Must  have  6 
years'  experience  with  computer  application  systems  related  to  materials  supply 
business.  Knowledge  of  systems  developed  using  BM  mainframe  comouters,AMS  a  plus. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Earth  Science  or  related  with  6  years'  experience  in 
data  base  analysis/management/design.  Responsibilities  include  designing/maintaining 
a  large  integrate  relational  data  base. 

SYSTEMS  INSTALUT10N  AND 
MAINTENANCE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  is  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineenng.  Math  or  related  with  10  years' 
expenence  in  installation/trouble  shooting/maintenance  of  targe  scale  IBM  3090  or  CRAY 

Unices  systems.  Must  possessaworking  knowledge  in  one  of  the  folowing  support  areas: 

IBM  MVS,  UNDVAK  or  telecommunications  software  environments. 

Employment  with  Saudi  Aramco  will  provide  you  with  an  interesting  lifestyle  in  a 
multicultural  environment  with  comfortable  family  iving  arrangementskflenefits  nckide 
free  medical  care  whie  in  Saudi  Arabia ,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  spectrumbtrecreational 
opportunities.  We  provide  an  attractive  compensation  package  which  includes  an 
expatriate  premium  plus  36  calendar  days  of  vacation  annualy,  allowing  for  extensive 
travel. 

For  consideration,  please  serrd  your  resume/salary  Nstory  to:  ASC,  Employinent  Dept 
06X-T37.O.  P.O.  Box  4530,  Houston,  Toxas  77210-4530. 

SAUDI  ARAMCO 

World  Class  Opportunities 


THE 
DP 

blue 

BCXDK 

’SSatSufi&HnewBSgll  4  6y  ^  V  Bjb 


COMPLTER 

DIRECTORIES 


Minicomputer 

Haidwar^Softwaze 

MJS.  Management  Coolails,  Call  For 

Cross-Refetenong  Indexes  („  yu„  Statefs). 

Industry  type  ^  CALL  1-800-827-8338 


[UNISYS}*  ' 


ONStlTAKTSI 

JWAJmDV 


Ka  Systems  Inc. 

qyvtiiMim  jintrip  ftmWnpM  frr  mprtfffrrrf 

ftiyung/iVwiyWf  mvt  Sptmm  Aimtytta. 

eONTflACT  ft  MMIBIinrT 


Mtt,cap  com 

MMrtCNLTIM  MIV 

MOon.iM  a 


I  COMPUTER  STAFFING  | 

cjil  800  IIUNISTS 


MQ6  (WSBerOM.  MV  lOD 
•UHNNCC*  «1«A 
HlfeMI-aiB  (TIH  8634606 
FAX(Bia|64l-2t» 


^AgQEj^CAmo 


ATLMfT^aAia 


SANTA  din.  CAVM 

MNMiABr,aa 

RrHa»467-«691 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


MARKETPLACE 


They  bet  their  bottom  doUar 

Managersrank  intelligent  cost  reduction  astkeirtop  investment  goal 


BYCAT1ILEENA.DUFFY 

cwsriOT 

Imagioe  you’re  pbying  Jfco* 
pardy!  anci  Alex  Trebek 
ays  to  you,  ’The  No.  1 
mocivstioo  to  mfonnatioQ 
tecfamtogy  investineats.” 
You’d  better  answer  ”What  is 
cost  reduction.^' 

Accocdisg  to  The  DieboU  Re¬ 
search  Program’s  study  infor- 
matioD  tecfabology  justiScatioo, 
conducted  at  more  than  100 
conyanies.  that  answer’s  ri^ 
OB  tte  money. 

Everyone  is  talking  about 


strategic  information  technolo¬ 
gy.  but  when  it  comes  right  down 
to  it,  everyone  is  really  watching 
the  bottom  line. 

“Reducing  (xsts  is  a  key  com¬ 
petitive  foctor  these  da]re  and 
certainly  can’t  be  disregvded.’* 
ays  Tony  DiRocnualdo,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  at  DieboM  Re¬ 
search.  “But  ifit’sjttst  blind  cost 
reductioo  without  some  inteOi- 
gent  obiectives  that  have  some 
competitive  and  strat^jc  in^ 
cations,  1  think  H's  foolhardy.’’ 

The  study  revealed  that  most 
companies  look  at  infonnation 
technology  as  an  expense  rather 


The  tmtouciiables. 

htngiUe  meaiwnj  ufrtbtm  an  cften  eonsidmd, 
Uetkiyanmttaiwoytftuntt^ud 


Deciskms,  dMsioiis 

Basrscss  lotA  wtanagemtHi  ami  senior  company 
txecuHves  are  asatming  greater  control  over 
toformation  XeekmAtes  investments 


Line  tnonogemenl 
FT  line  monogement 


NmM  ef  leipondMa 


I  SWering  committee 
I  CIO 


than  an  asset. 

Dirixdd  Research  posed 
questkms  such  as  vdiich  financial 
measures  the  companies  use  to 
weigh  investments,  what  it  takes 
to  ^istify  a  proiect  and  whether 
they  consider  intangible  otsts 
andboiefits. 

However,  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  finding  was  that  88%  of  the 
re^ioodents  weigh  intangible 
benefits  informati<m  technol¬ 
ogy,  DiRomualdo  says.  Such  a 
hi^  percentage  was  not  expect¬ 
ed  at  aU,  be  says,  because  that 
kind  of  thinking  wasn’t  pervasive 
in  the  past. 


Cash  and  carry 

Hard  financial  measures  of  return  on  investments  take  the  lead 

fmmadim^mdum  IMMwMnnwoooffilwwmwuMdhi 


Nat  pfOMof  voIm  I 
Dtacouniad  poybock  ' 
Return  on  invoatmant  I 


Inlemol  rota  of  ratum 


Profitobilfty  index 

Discounted  profttobiiity 

index  td3% 


Source:  Ttie  DMoid  Group,  Inc. 


The  fllmighty  dollar 

Althou^  there  is  awareness  and  desin  to  apply  infitrmation  technology 
strategically,  the  main  emphasis  is  on  cost  redaction 


Cotf  radudkm 
hcraoiad  prodwdivity 
increosed  aflucSveness 
Improved  quality 
improved  decisions 
Inaeosed  revenue 


Increased  %  of  market  ' 
Competitive  response  ^ 


^ _ rsi% 

19%  Preiecls 

— ~-tH%  prppqeed 

■ipi4%  ^ 


CV  Chwt  0«Rcn  MW  Simh.TW  DieboM  Group;  he. 


CW  Oort  Donen  DihJe  Sourer  The  OieboU  Group.  Inc. 


IBM  BUY  SELL  -  LEASE 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XT  Model  086 


XT  Model  089 


AT  Model  099 


AT  Model  239 


AT  Model  339 


PS/2  Model  50Z 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  August  31. 1990 


$475  $«C0  $250 


$500  $700  $350 


$675  $625  $475 


$1,050  $1,375  $850 


$1,125  $1,325  $700 


$1,250  $1,400  $900 


$1,550  $1,850  $1500 


$2175  $2,500  $1,900 


$1,275  $1,275  $1,100 

$675  $750  $650 


Deskpro 386/20 

12300 

$3,100 

$2,700 

Apple  Maemtoeb  512 

$375 

$775 

$275 

S12E 

$450 

$450 

$350 

Plus 

$1,125 

$U75 

$1,000 

U 

$3,150 

$3300 

$3,050 
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Buy /Sell/Lease 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000  «3000 


Computers 
Rsrip^ierals 
Terminafs 
Buy  •  Sell 

Rent  #  Leeee 


eUROMTft  IMC. 

'j  s^. -  j  <;  1- 

•  -h  ■>- 

613-  745-0921 


P33W*Oiak 

»34$0*Tap« 

p3no<xn- 


''*EtgH»ter«MH.A 

CeiChfisBrMin 

(216)l92-3990 

EW4JS£RS0NLY 


HONEYWELL 

levels  dps 6 
SERIES  16 


BOcS«?EAi.‘ 
COWO^’‘£B  ^BV'CES 
•  >:  flrai^oot  Hc*0 
Non'itic/o  MA0*53J 
pSOEi  393-6933 
FAX  508  393  3TB' 


IBM  SPKCl AIJSIS 


Kuo-:ir)i-jH7u 


COWTER  MARKETING 


PO  >01 7i  •  WTAN  ST.  •  OtO  ■CSOBT.  fll  mM 


¥ie  Haftaee  MB.  lodHH 
or  your  dHl9)  enc^MMlnQ  to 
oHure  under  biid^  ft  on 


DATACEKTER 

10/1/90 

MUST  SEa  OR  LEASE 


^  41$  he  Rowoe  9Mte/Mary 
40  ♦  7S  KVfL  Beflt  Mock  MOli 
P-2to^4ta«MCflto.'» 

►  UPS^  OtaHto  Old  War  J 

►  Rneer  ntotouWin/C^toi 
to*  Core  CMtao:  A/C;  Hooilng 


CUM 

(312)7l1-f0M 

(900)  eta-mi 

Fax  (118)  372*5157 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld  is  the  only 
computer  publication  to  give 
'  readers  an  established  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  resource  for 
over  two  decades!  And  since 
Computerworld  has  been  the 
weekly  computer  newspaper 
of  choice  since  1967  -  that 
means  Computerworld’s  loyal 
readers  will  expect  to  see 
your  classified  message  in 
Computerworld’s  Market¬ 
place  Pages! 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Cor¬ 
rigan,  Vice  President^lassified 
Advertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879- 
0700).  ' 


VAX  RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCUTES 

a6o&. 


Mwrr  off  dOKpuer  raptn  OM  jntm  po  (o  MonA 


>  OUCATAMMNeS  •  CRT* 


piBtoOIGirM  COMPUTER 
Ui2l9E)aCHAhKH»IC 


Cdl(41S)M7-3100 


EQUIPMENT 


dp 


tM/tTt-tSMFa 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  HOKERS,  HtC. 

WE 

Buy  •  Sel  -  Lease 
New  arxl  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  *  System  36. 38. 43XX 

SffOUr  TEAM  ReMTAL$ 


M'm•e1•s7^a•a2 


CBCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CBCB 


DATATREND 


BUY  SOX 
LEASE 

PS/2  OPERATING 
LEASES 


OCM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7568 
nu  >i4/7n>i37« 


I 

00 
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o 

1 1 

G) 
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XO 
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4S  400 
S  38. 

c-cX7|E5  1 
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Buy/Sell/lease 


PC  Products 


Software 


Sai)£50% 

REFURBISHEO 


WANG 


VS  •  OIS  •  PERIPHEBAtS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Disk  Drives.  Memory  Upgrades. 

Peripherats  ar>d  \^ng-compatrC>les 
’■  All  eduiprnent  guaranteed  acceptabte 
for  Wang  or  third'party  maintenance 

In  SlOCli  far  iwHKef  Otbwtry  Buy.  rM  or  imm 

New  Wang  PCs*  at  exceptional  savinga 


HP  HP  HP  HP 

TH.Uj.l 


41  f>  SttS  ■  emAe  OWMory 

IfiiTUBTiniiiaa)  itrmiiiimrtriiTieTWTiT 

ConAffl  Corporaiton 

It's  PetenTunca  That  Cotfitsf 
aOIV94^48S4  213/829-2277 

PAX  213i«29-9607 


Want  to  Bay 


32$7 

Prtnttn 

orPwta 


la  sals 

or  good 
working 
condition 


Cowputer 
Service 
Supply  Corp. 

90S-437~0$34 


•  Data  General 

aFu|Mau 

^Dataproducts 

aCOC 


MY  SCU. 


PRtME 


litvtiUory  or 
PrixMand  Prime 
maiAUioebte  equipment 
ooeevsiUMe- 
Plue.  tbe  fastest 
RAM  DISK  available 
anywhere! 
CALL  TODAY? 
X-STOR 


IN  STO(  K 


lyr.lo4yn 
DM30M-150 
SaMEG-.ieChaBBdfl 
ako32MEG(br 
IB.V  3090  (PC  4064) 


PS/2 

FAILED? 

CSS  Has  The  Quick  Fix! 


Use  Our  24  Hour 
Advance  Exchange 


gjfc.!  1  800  255-7815 

COMPUTER  SERVICE  SUPPLY 


FREE  BUYERS  GUI0€ 


612,000  HMS/DP 
ProfMsioiials 
aeettM 


OMUrtEO 

UAHKETPLACe 


eschweek. 

Call  for 
advertising 
information: 


(800)343-6474 

(inMA..sae-a7sx>7ao) 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Look  (0  BOXLICHT  lo«  the  Lsryeit  Selection  ol  ICO  P»0» 


Suivi'OP* 'or  vG»  EG*  CO* 
4.'  DEC  </T  'CX'i  JIOi 
gv  »f»3  Mixr 


»BOXLlGHT 

CORPORATION 


VIS*  M  :  aMer  COC  206  697-4008 


TiwaR  Mhowr  (MWtTA)  He  ac- 


pam  MARTA  S  CMKn  oranM 
sysam  w«t  8ial»<il-in»«t  Hor- 
nwean  syetaw  wtfmoiagy 
To  omn  rvopoag  oxtfiwm 
CM  MARTAS  OoGurranMon 
Comrai  Cana  a  (4M)  Mft- 
S6M  The  AuVomy  oi  ncH  • 
f>8  nu(i.ea  Conkaraiee  a  Va 
M  Roan.  Lodby  Floa  a  10:00 
Ain.  Idea  Taa.  en  Sapanaa 
26.  1990.  a  »  AuwnrKy  s  of- 
icM  Bcaaa  a  2424  faaiwrs 
fkam.  N  E .  Amna.  Oaorga 
3032*4324 

Tta  uaaaa  a  siaaci  a  fa 
MARTA  rasBAilca  »  Eeaal  Em- 
pByman  Oppolunty. 


q.  las,  aleen.  a  nawna  ai^. 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatically  convert  your  CICS 
Macro  to  CICS  Command. 

•  License  Product 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Tum-Key  Conversion 


Conversion  products  4t  serv'icesonyour 
site  or  ours.  Fixed  fee  or  T&M. 

NEOSYNETICS,  INC 

2860  Des  PUines  Ave..  Suite  375 
Des  Plaines,  lUinois  60018 
1  ^  1  708/299^)900  Fax:  299-6044 


CONVERTING  TO  MVS? 

How  Long  Wilt  It  Take? 

Who  Should  Be  Involved? 

How  Much  Will  It  Coet? 
PROMOir*  helpa  anawer  these  and 
other  eonveraion  quaationa 
v^Esienaiva  P7C  so'twa'e  system 


Business 

Opportunities 

Don't  alow  the  bark- 
njplcy  courts  to  take 
your  computer  equip¬ 
ment.  Cal  CSf  lor  a  fair 
market  price  on  your  in¬ 
vestment. 

Contact 
CeretAudMeor 
Anita  Lavki 

Compurex 
Systems  Inc. 


Eaamn.  MA  02334 

i-ao(M2a-saM 


Examines  the  issues 
while  computer 
professtonate 
examirte  your 


C^for 
all  the  details. 


($00)94^4474 

(In  MA.  508/879^00) 


cfM*in«d 

Starikelpleee 

needs  only  3  days  notice 
to  run  your  adl 


(800)343/6474 

r>lMA;50a/B79«700) 
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Time/Services 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Stote^'the^rt  Programmer  productivity 

IBM  compatibility:  aids: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  *  TSO/E  *  FJLE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
ROSCOE  •  CICS  '  IMS  *  dBUG-AID  *  ABENC-AIO  * 

IDMS/R  *  DB2  •  QMF  *  CICS  *  ABEND-AID 

PROFS 

At  MCN  Computer  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  solutions 
to  major  international  clients.  With  one  of  the  finest  computer 
facilities  in  the  country,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Our  high-quality,  cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Operations  7  days  a  week.  24  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 

Formoreinformation.callLisaWalkerat: 

TTcTr  1-800-521-0444 


Computer 
Services.  Inc. 


S22S  Auto  Chib  Drive 
Dearborn.  Michigan  46126 


Quality  Outsourcing 


4  IBM  Mainframe/Peripherals  4  Consulting  Services 

♦  Fun  Technical  Supp^  *  Network  Specialists 

♦  24  hotM  Help  Desk  w/  800#  4  Capaoty  Planning 

4  Database  Specialists  4  Automated  Operations 

Resources  Available  Include: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  DB2/QMF,  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Ubrarian.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE,  Telenet/Tymnef,  TOP  SECRET 


Xf'i  Call:  (201)  216-3216 

I  A  iNrORMATION  TECH^OlOC'r  kllMNCC  COAPOAATlOS 


MVS/XA  VTAM  I»2 

TSO/XSPF/SOSF  FILE-AID  SDfWAflE 

CKS  INTEKTEST  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  ADC2 

UBBAUAN  <AV1tS 

•  24  boor  avaUabUlCy  -  Unlntcmipted  Power 
-  Intcnutloael  acccae  Supp^ 

•  Sapcrior  technical  •  Certified  on-slte  vault 

npport  staff  •  Disaster  recovery 

•  Impeccable  scfTlce 


•SlrtmUttwahavs 
found  your  LOWEST 


•  NEVER  a  efurgs  Id  tto 
Buyer,  bseauaa  our  taa 
la  psM  by  the  Sallar. 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and  ... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPtrriNG  I 

SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  yo«  with; 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACOmr  MANAGEMENT 

FeacurlnB: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

s  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO.  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multlfrie  Commonlcations 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Dau  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

COmCH/CD 


(  O.MDISf  ()  (  OMPI  riNf. 
ShR\  U  FS<  ORP 
♦  tOliOiham  Park«4\  i  jrUu 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
QusHy 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 


IBM  3090.  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO.  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
_  outsourcing 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


Outsoiiri.  ini’ .  .  . 

W  lit  n  rinic.  (  apii.i 
And  Qiialiti  (  ouin 


Litton 

C'  . 


SUNGARD 


BCoNotocAL  men  •  naKincAjm.Y  mnuit 


.EXTSNSrVB  KATtOWWma  TKLCOM  WETWOSK 

srrsNWB  UBMjrr  or  THOD  MBTT  aornr  An 

mronoNAL  aovicn  roa  APFUCA-noN 
sumwT  *  DcvB/vMDrr 
FOR  MORE  ■runtl  new  CAM 
(800)441-4210  (21«a7-aM 
(212)942  86*0 


ON-UNEWmi 

COMPUSOURCE 


jMukipleccaKn 
^KACT.  dCS,  ue 
^  Votawe  a  una  db 
KcbBlcal  supt 


^  MVS/XA,  VM.  DOS 

.ds*a.OB2 


(9t9)  469-3S25 


October 
Marketplace 
Editorial  Topics 


The  new  look  of  prodoct 
warranties. 

Executive  Report: 

IS  in  Multinational 
Companies 
AtiCb»e:Sept  2S 


Product  Spotli^M/ 

Buyers'  Scorecard: 
Products  for  Performance 
Managemeni/Optimizaiion 
Ad  Oo$e:  Oa  2 
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Not  the  least  frf  these  danges  may  accept  the  oew 
BthemovemcmafsaiDeorpiu-  envirooment  more 
atkmshom  a  rather  staid  eavh  readily  than  the  peo- 
raoiDent.  in  whacfa  a  dumb  IBM  pie  who  wield  a  de* 
3270-cype  tennmal  serrcs  as  a  cade  or  more  at  fa- 
prograoBDer’s  window  to  main-  mibarity  with  the 


When  terminals  are  terminal 

Making  the  move  toPCLANscanbeastrain,  but  it*s  not  in  vain 


BY  MARK  DUNCAN 

SnOALTOC* 

Now  more  than  ever. 

technological  change 
is  a  (act  of  systems  de- 
velopit^  life.  Not 
only  it  ledmology 
radically  aherhag  apphcabofts  de- 
vdofanA  and  maintenance,  but 


a  personal  computer  or  work- 
statioo  provides  access  to  a 
mamframe  via  a  local-area  net¬ 
work. 

The  old  enviroomeat  is  so  eth 
treoched  that  the  shift  can  be 
threatenmg  to  programmers  and 
odier  mrmbm  of  the  tnrhniral 
stafi.  The  infarmatka  system 
training  organinrton  fac^  with 
preparing  the  pstniction  needed 
to  provide  a  smooth  transition 
for  apphrations  developers  mi- 
gratiog  to  LANs  ahoidd  be  aware 
^  the  foQowing  issues: 

ffrnistanrr  tn  rhangr  Thr 
trainer  must  reshse  that  there 
wiD  be  resistance  to  change  — 
some  of  which  may  posably  be 


quite  strong.  Rather  than  battle 
it.  be  should  address  it  coostruc- 
tivdy.  He  should  point  out  the 
merits  and  strengths  of  the  LAN 
environment  rather  than  remind 
evoyone  of  the  shortcomtogs  in 
the  previous  one. 

NaturaSy,  the  degree  of  resis- 
taoce  win  vary.  Younger  or  less 
experienced  applies- 


frame. 

Hie  trainer,  however,  could 
put  these  differences  to  work  for 
himr  If  be  thinka  that  the  wiSing- 
ness  of  some  staff  menfoers  to 
accept  LANs  will  be  an  mcentive 
for  others,  then  a  mixed  audi¬ 
ence  of  junior  and  senior  people 
in  tnoung  sesskns  may  be  a 
good  idea  in  many  cases. 

Training  in  terminology. 
Switching  to  a  LAN  environment 
brings  with  it  a  whole  new  lexi- 
coiL  While  it's  not  essential  kr 
appbcatioQs  developers  to  un¬ 
derstand  LAN  hngo  to  the  same 
degree  as,  say,  LAN  techniriaas. 
they  need  to  be  fomilur  with  the 
new  terms.  A  snnple  gkssiry 


containing  a  basic  set  of  terms  is 
a  good  start.  Tbe  glossary  mig^t 
indude  tdcei>-ring,  server,  gate¬ 
way.  backbone  link,  etc. 

tnuoing.  Obviously,  tbe 
most  tangible  change  will  tbe 
placement  of  a  PC  on  tbe  devel¬ 
oper’s  desk.  The  apfdication  de¬ 
veloper  wiU  need  time  and  train¬ 
ing  to  get  accustom¬ 
ed  to  tbe  new 
equipment.  Al- 

tbou^  tbe  PC  will 
emulate  3270  per¬ 
formance.  tbe  look 
and  feel  of  H  cer¬ 

tainly  be  different.  A 
printer  as  weQ  as  a 
processing  unit  wiS 
be  attached.  Tbe  keyboard  may 
be  sli^tly  different,  and  because 
tbe  PC  wOl  only  be  emulating  a 
3270,  some  functions  may  be 
represented  by  different  keys. 
Typically,  the  PC  mcmitor  wiD 
provide  color  when  displaying 
output,  a  change  from  tbe  tradi- 
tiooal  vdiite-on-black  or  green- 
on-bbek  of  terminals. 

Many  of  these  adjustments 
are  and  may  not  require 
classroom  training.  Cumulative- 
iy,  however,  they  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  tbe  reststance  to 


Help  during  tranntaon. 
During  tbe  change  to  a  LAN- 


based  environmciit.  trainers 
must  see  to  it  that  helo  is  always 
available  to  applicatmns  st^ 
members  when  they  need  it. 
This  is  a  crucial  point;  Making 
assistance  awkward  or  difiRcult 
to  get  or  providing  incorrect  in¬ 
formation  will  fuel  ill  will  toward 
tbe  new  environment.  First-class 
help  should  be  provided  by  the 
LAN  support  group,  the  PC  sup¬ 
port  group  and  the  information 
and  development  centers. 

Benefits  briefing.  Trainers 
should  help  convince  appbcatioQ 
developers  that  a  LAN  will  en¬ 
hance  rather  than  degrade  their 
work.  A  true  workstation  will 
take  nothing  away  foom  them  in 
terms  of  mainframe  access  and 
will  add  tbe  versatility  of  a  mod¬ 
em  PC  to  their  tool  set 

Facilities  such  as  dectronic 
mail  and  word  processing  that 
were  not  readily  available  or 
were  only  available  through  tbe 
mainframe  generally  are  stan¬ 
dard  offerings  in  a  LAN  environ- 
ment  Appbcatkm  developers 
simply  did  not  have  certain  func¬ 
tions  availaUe  to  them  before, 
such  as  graphical  output  on  their 
terminals  and  local  printers. 

Many  software  toerfs  relevant 
to  systems  developinent  are  now 
available  on  PCs  —  project  man¬ 
agement  software,  analysis  and 
design  toob,  documentation 
tools  and  so  on. 

AwareneM  of  new  poli¬ 
cies.  PCs  and  microcomputer 
software  will  prctebly  expose 
application  developers  to  new 


departmental  and  organiaational 
policies.  Technical  staff  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  educated  about  the 
dangers  of  viral  infection  from 
pirated  software.  The  sheer  por¬ 
tability  of  PC  software  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  enforce 
rules  about  what  is  allowed  on 
PCs.  It  wiD  be  some  time  before 
security  and  audit  procedures 
for  PCs  match  tho^  of  their 
mainframe  siblings.  In  tbe  mean¬ 
time.  staff  members  must  simply 
be  encouraged  to  practice  "safe 
softwve"  behavior. 

Empbanse  new  skill  po¬ 
tential.  Even  to  mainfiame  die- 
hards,  PCs  can  become  addic¬ 
tive.  Reststing  tbe  ^)ectacular 
capabilities  of  modem  PCs  and 
associated  software  is  difficult. 
Applicatioiis  staff  members  wiO 
often  ccorfess  that  PC  software  is 
just  plain  "neat"  to  play  with; 

Management  must  be  gener¬ 
ous  with  opportunities  that  capi¬ 
talize  on  tte  enthusiasm.  If  staff 
members  are  allowed  to  get 
training  in  a  PC  language,  for  ex¬ 
amine.  then  acceptance  of  the 
new  environment  wiD  increase. 

The  transition  from  a  tradi- 
tknal  tenninal-to-mainframe  en¬ 
vironment  to  one  with  PCs  and 
LANs  doesn't  happen  ovemi^t. 
Preparing  applications  develop¬ 
ers  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  one¬ 
time  event  It  must  he  ongoing 
—  during,  through  and  beyond 
the  transition. 

Duocan  is  a  quality  Rasonacc  manager 
at  a  targe  Mba  bank. 
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"A  nd  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  of  ten  worthless, 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
consistently  generate  high  quality 
leads.  Leads  that  help  us  achieve 
our  most  direct  goal  of  converting 
serious  inquiries  into  sales. 
"Experience  tells  us  that  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  deliver  the 
greatest  depth  of  coverage  within 
the  organizations  we're  targeting. 
And  that  increases  our  chances  of 
reaching  all  the  right  people 
every  time.  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  plan." 

Computerworld sDirtcX  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’spowerivU 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
working  for  cfSOFTWARE  —  and 
they  can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tambunino.  National  Account 
Manager,  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cartfe.  at  (201)  587-0090, 
to  reserve  your  ^$ace  today. 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent  growth 
the  past  couple  of  years,  cfSOFT¬ 
WARE  has  found  its  niche  market¬ 
ing  two  unique  communications 
solutions  in  the  IBM  and  IBM- 
compatible  arena.  Across-the- 
Boards,  a  standard  application 
programming  interface,  and 
pcMAINFRAME.  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  mainframes 
and  microcomputers  to  talk  to 
one  another.  .According  to 
Rogers  Faden,  President  of 
this  Chicago-based  company. 

-  targeting  users  whose  appli¬ 
cations  require  this  type  of 
cross-communication  is  key  to 
their  continued  success. 

"Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  developers  at  soft- 
ware  companies  and  mainframe 
installations,  are  our  primary 
audience.  We  know  that  Compu- 
teruvrld  is  the  puNication  that 
delivers  our  message  to  the  greatest 
n  u  mberof  mai  nframe  sites  we 
need  to  teach.  That  ’5  why  we 
advertise  in  Computerworld 
Response  Card  Decks. 

"Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  generate 
inquiries  with  fast,  easy  turnaround. 
And  we've  found  that  especially 
true  with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  In  fact,  in  termsof  leads 
generated per.dollar spent.  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cardsgive  us  ■ 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 
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NEWS;  IBM’S  NEXT  GENERATION 


ES/9000  upgradability  a  first 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CWSTAfF 

You  can  get  there  from  h^. 

Or  $0  IBM  told  its  3090  cus> 
tamers  last  week  when  it  intfO' 
duced  a  new  generatioo  ol  main¬ 
frames  to  which,  for  the  first 
time,  customers  can  upgrade 
from  existing  high-end  systems. 

While  this  migration  is  brand 
new.  IBM  wiB  be  borrowing 
from  the  past  in  the  way  it  actual¬ 
ly  debvm  raw  performance. 
Like  previous  mamframe  gener- 
atkms  before  it.  the  Enterprise 
Systein/9000‘s  true  perfw- 
mance  gains  wiO  not  be  available 
for  several  months  to  a  year. 

Some  of  the  key  functional  ad¬ 
vances.  such  as  the  fiber-optic 
channels  and  system  complesces. 
wiD  be  delivered  in  phases 
through  1991.  Meanwhile,  the 
raw  performance  improvement 
of  the  System/390  generation, 
.on  which  the  two  top-of-the-line 
ES/9000s  wiD  be  ba^.  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  shipment  in  the  third 
quarter  of  next  year. 

However,  based  on  inter- 
'  views  with  several  customers 
last  week,  the  delivery  schedule 
comes  doee  to  matching  their 
own  plans  and  should  not  cause 
many  headaches. 

“This  gives  me  a  clear  picture 
for  what  I  need  to  do  for  the  next 
three  years,"  said  George  ftr- 
era.  a  group  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Ryder  Truck 
Rental,  Inc.  in  Miami. 

A  few  users  said  they  were 
unclear  about  whether  the  up¬ 
grade  psrths  would  be  the  most 


cost-effective  route. 

"My  (nrehininary  reaction  is 
that  we  won't  upgi^  the  600J 
. .  .That’8about$9miQiQntnup- 
grade  costs  to  a  900  series,"  said 
Jim  Harder,  directix^  of  IS  at  Boi¬ 
se  Cascade  Office  Products,  a 
subsidiaiy  of  Boise  Cascade. 
"The  alternative  is  keep  the 
6001  and  get  a  smaller  390, 
which  would  give  you  a  decent 
pop  and  would  probably  cost  you 
consideraUy  1^  money  —  say. 
$4  nullion,  maybe." 

Mrpdup 

The  ES/9000  was  rolled  out  with 
a  new  mainframe  architecture. 
ESA/390.  Together,  they  are 
designed  to  eventually  provide 
high-end  users  with  a  greatly  im¬ 
proved  large-system  environ¬ 
ment.  High-end  systems  will  run 
in  the  range  of  200  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second  and  handle 
up  to  9G  b^es  of  processor  stor¬ 
age.  They  can  be  linked  together 
in  complexes  of  as  many  as  48 
procesaws  that  can  be  centrally 
managed  to  allow  the  use  irf 
lights-out  remote  sites. 

In  addilioa.  most  existiog 
3090  j  customers  have  a  reason¬ 
able  migration  ahead:  users  of 
some  entry-level  js  and  earlier 
3090s  ^ce  a  more  rigorous  up¬ 
grade  path  involving  transitioiBl 
model  9000T  systems  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  stepping-stone  to 
ES/9000s  (see  chart).  IBM  is  of¬ 
fering  either  field  upgrades  or 
asset  swaps,  depem^g  on  the 
model. 

"It's  comforting  that  (the  mi- 
gratioo)  calls  for  nothing  re- 


maiicably  different."  said  John 
Wood,  manager  of  computer  net- 
worksat  the  Royal  Bank  of  (Cana¬ 
da. 

While  the  future  looks  prom¬ 
ising.  customers  can  expect  per¬ 
formance  ffuns  to  be  debver^  in 
the  following  manner 

Currently,  the  raw  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement  of  the  new 
generation  is  availaUe  only  with 
the  high-end  models  620  and 
900.  scheduled  for  release  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1991.  These 
systems  will  require  a  ccunplete 
box  swap  or  new  purchase. 

The  six  other  water-cooled 
models  are  essentiaUy  the  same 
engine  as  exists  today  in  the  J 
models.  While  a  move  to  one  of 
these  systems  offers  Kttle  in 
terms  of  raw  performance  from  a 
comparable  3090.  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  two  hey  things:  the  func¬ 
tional  advancements  of  the 


ESA/390  architecture  and  the 
new  environmentals,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  new  frame  and  power 
supplies. 

However.  IBM  is  also  making 
most  of  the  functional  improve¬ 
ments  available  on  J  models.  Un¬ 
less  the  environmentals  are  a 
critical  factor,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  most  high-end  J 
models  and  high-end  £5/9000$ 
would  be  the  price  a  customer 
can  get  out  of  IBM. 

The  two  key  functional  im¬ 
provements  are  Escon  and  Sys- 
pfex.  Escon  is  a  new  fiber-<^>tic- 
based  channel  architecture  that 
is  the  most  significant  I/O 
change  from  BM  since  the  early 
1 9605,  company  executives  said. 

Both  the  physical  medium  and 
the  method  for  transmitting  data 
are  new.  Combined,  they  wfil  al¬ 
low  users  to  set  up  storage  de¬ 
vices  miles  away  from  the  pro¬ 
cessor  and  transmit  data  at 
speeds  more  than  twice  as  ^t  as 
the  current  4. SM-byte  limit 

IBM  will  initially  deliver  con¬ 


verter  devices  for  controllers 
this  year,  which  will  allow  users 
to  install  the  fiber  cable  and 
adopt  the  new  architecture. 
However,  they  will  not  benefit 
from  the  high-transfer  rate  until 
adapters  become  available  for 
comroQers  la  ter  in  1 99 1 . 

The  initial  Sysfriex  function 
focuses  more  on  centralized 
managemeat  than  it  does  on  a 
tightly  coupled  processor  cluster 
functioning  as  one  huge  main¬ 
frame.  Fot  now.  Sysplex  wiB 
provide  some  initial  features  that 
aBow  users  to  begin  managing 
multiple  processors  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  k^tion. 

"They  expressed  their  vision 
beautiful^,"  Greiner,  a 
vice-president  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  said  of  the  ES/9000 
rollout  "What  was  missing  was 
some  of  the  facts.  In  terms  (d 
avaUabiiity,  a  lot  of  it  isn't  until 
next  year." 

Midwest  bureau  correspon¬ 
dent  Michael  Fitzgerald  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


PCMs  don’t  flinch  from  IBM  assault 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CWStAIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Users  of 
fflM-compatible  mainframes  are 
stiD  poring  over  the  technical 
details  of  ffiM's  mainframe  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week,  but  few 
seem  ready  to  abandon  Amdahl 
Corri.  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.  for  the  high  end  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Systems/9000  line. 

"There  were  no  surprises," 
said  Amdahl  customer  Ed  Woj- 
dechowski.  director  of  informa- 


Coanectiiig  the  dots 

ES/SOOQ  upgrades  can  be  simfie  or  eompia.  depending  cm  where  you  Stan 
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ton  resource  management  at 
Sundstraod  Corp.'s  aerospace 
group  in  Rockford.  IB.  "I  have 
confidence  that  the  plug-com¬ 
patible  manufacturers  wiB  be 
able  to  provide  the  same  capabil¬ 
ities  we  can  buy  from  IBM." 

"It  lo(^  hke  Amdahl  and  Hi¬ 
tachi  will  be  right  in  there  swing¬ 
ing  with  (IBM],"  said  Ed  KeOy, 
manager  of  planning  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  at  Arco  Chi  and 
Gas  Co.  in  Dallas,  which  oper¬ 
ates  two  IBM  3090s  and  an  Am¬ 
dahl  5890/300. 

While  Amdahl  has  yet  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  response,  the  firm's 
43%  owner,  Fujitsu  Lid.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  mainframe  line  last 
Tuesday  that  is  clearly  intended 
to  steal  IBM's  thunder. 

In  an  announcement  short  on 
performance  spedficatioos,  Fu¬ 
jitsu  revealed  a  five-model  hne 
M-16(X)  series,  including  an  8- 
CPU  top  end  that  the  company 
daims  is  the  highest  perfor¬ 
mance  general-purpose  main¬ 
frame  in  the  world 

ESA-compotibl* 

One  interesting  twist  on  the  M- 
1800  is  that  it  has  limited  com¬ 
patibility  with  IBM’s  Enterprise 
Systems  Architecture  (ESA). 
"It  can  run  some  IBM  MVS/ESA 
applications,’'  said  New  York- 
baUd  Hitachi  Ltd.  spokesman 
Robert  ft)mefoy. 

HDS,  the  other  major  IBM- 
compatible  vendor  that  is  jointly 
owned  by  Hitachi  Ltd  and  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  EX  310  and  EX 
320  high-end  machines  in  a  June 
bid  to  best  ffie  Summit  an¬ 
nouncement  |CW.  June  1 1]. 

Plug-compatible  manufactur¬ 
ers  (PCM)  are  still  hoping  to  beat 
IBM's  uniprocessor  Ml]%  rates 
—  something  analysts  rate  at 


roughly  40  miBioo  instructions 
per  second.  The  HDS  machine 
has  a  uniprocessor  that  runs  at 
more  than  40  MIPS,  said  Frank 
(kns.  vi(£-president  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  (3orp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Abundont  surprise 

Some  PCM  users  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  plethora  of  IBM 
software  improvements,  saying 
they  may  aM  weight  to  a  bid 
frwn  IBM.  "It's  very  important 
for  us  to  maintain  one  kind  of 
software  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  as  you  would  in  IBM’s  (Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Ardutec- 
ture},"  said  one  IS  manager  from 
Quebec  who  operates  Hitachi 
and  IBM  mainframes. 

Industry  analysts  said  IBM's 
product  moves  present  some 
technical  chaBenges  to  Amdahl 
and  HDS.  However,  the  task  of 
duplicating  ES/9000  functions 
wiD  be  eased  by  IBM’s  disclosure 
of  the  channel  protoeds,  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  published 
within  120  days.  "Our  feeling  is 
thatwe'B  see  the  PCMs  respood 
to  those  spedficatioos  in  12  to 
18  months,"  Gens  said. 

Whatever  the  hurdles  are, 
they  do  not  seem  insurmount¬ 
able,  analysts  said. 

"1  don't  see  IBM’s  technical 
challenge  as  being  anything 
more  than  a  nine-month  hurdle 
for  PCMs."  said  Dale  Kutnidc, 
director  of  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Coon. 

IBM's  pricing  was  also  some¬ 
what  benevolent,  Kutnick  sak). 
"The  price  um^ella  is  much 
broader  than  the  PCMs  could 
have  hoped  for.  and  they'll  be 
able  to  sell  their  boxes  at  much 
higher  prices  than  they  might 
have  e]q)ected."  he  said. 

Senior  Editor  Clinton  Wild¬ 
er  contributed  to  this  report. 
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ES/9000  models  will  use  the 
same  new  I/O  architecture  and 
support  the  streamlined  Enter* 
prise  Systems  Architecture^ 
based  operating  systems. 

But  it  is  at  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  ES/9000  line  that  the  re* 
wards  and  risks  axe  greatest. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  means 
risking  the  alienation  of 
some  very  hi^-end  custom¬ 
ers  who  would  prefer  get¬ 
ting  all  the  new  power  im¬ 
mediately  instead  of  grad¬ 
ually. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
time  the  true  new  genera- 
tkm  advances  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket,  IBM's  compeOtoTs  will 
likely  be  delivering  their 
own  new  systems. 

The  initial  reaction  from 
users  was  that  although 
IBM  laid  out  a  wealth  of  potential 
riches,  many  need  time  to  digest 
the  options. 

"I  wouldn’t  go  into  the  [new] 
hi^-end  just  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  there,"  said  John  Wood, 
manager  of  computer  networks 
at  the  Royal  ci  Canada. 
"The  existing  J  upgrades  may 
make  more  sense.  We  need  some 


more  informatioa." 

Blue  Cross  of  Western  I^im- 
sytvania,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  Hs  answers  early  and  has 
been  riinning  an  ES/9000  Model 
720  —  the  top  m^  that  will 
initially  be  available  —  since  last 
month,  replacing  two  3090 
300E  models. 

According  to  Charles  South- 
worth,  duel  information  officer 
at  Blue  Crocs,  the  deal  offered 
by  IBM  was  viewed  by  manage¬ 


ment  as  "a  compelling  financial 
decision." 

The  new  models  ofier  a  16% 
to  20%  price/performance  im¬ 
provement  over  comparable  J 
models.  Aca)rding  to  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies 
Corp.,  IBM’s  higb-end  ES/OOOOs 
will  cost  fiom  $100,000  to 
$115,000  per  million  instruc¬ 


tions  per  second  QdlPS),  a  sig¬ 
nificant  drop  from  the  309QI 
range  of  $120,000  to  $140,000 
per  MIPS. 

Some  observers  suggested 
that  the  list  pndng  is  too  hi^ 

"It  seems  to  me  that  rampant 
discounting  will  cootmoe,"  said 
Toro  Loom,  information  sys¬ 
tems  (firector  at  Alamo  Rent  A 
Car,  Inc.  "No  one  is  going  to  pay 
those  prices." 

IBM  focused  on  several  key 
issues: 

•  A  new  generation  tran¬ 
sition.  IBM  delivered  six 
roodds  that  use  essentially 
the  mtnf  engine  as  their 
3090  counterparts  married 
to  all-flew  power  and  chan¬ 
nel  architecture  features. 
These  models  be^  ship- 
ping  this  month.  The  trro 
high-end  ES/9000s,  the 
Models  820  and  900,  will 
contain  a  brand-new  engine 
and  are  scheduled  for  a^- 
ability  after  mid-year  1991. 

IBM  win  offer  fidd  upgrades 
to  J  users  for  the  first  six  water- 
cooled  modds.  Analysts  said  cur¬ 
rent  600J  users  wfll  be  offered 
asset  swaps  to  the  true  new  gen- 
eiatioD  when  it  is  available. 

The  upgrade  hire  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Escon,  IBM’s  fiber-op- 
tk-based  chanod  arddtecture 


Nnw  d«s)9n  of  ES/9000  circuit  in- 
creases  processi  ng  efficiency 


The  transition  tpam 

Several  waterceoled  ES/9000  mainfruma  wiU  be  oeaitabie  tka  mamik. 
witk  ike  top  of  tke  line  sdudukd  to  come  mikn  o  year 
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and  Sysplex.  a  concept  for  link¬ 
ing  together  up  to  48  processors 
thatcan  be  cesitraOy  managed. 

•  A  sm^e  family  of  Urge 
systems.  The  goal  is  to  present 
a  snglebne  of  processors,  giving 
customers  far-reaching  growth 
paths. 

However,  there  are  still  two 
distinct  processor  groups:  air¬ 
cooled  a^  water-cooled.  There 
is  DO  way  to  jump  from  the  first 
grtsup  to  the  second  without  a 
major  installation  project 

•  Movement  toward  the 
Urge  ayatem  of  the  future. 
IBM  outlined  its  strata  earber 


this  year  for  targe  systems  that 
will  eventually  replace  the  doev- 
eiythiitg  mainfirame  with  large 
clusters  of  systems  mnsitting  of 
dedicated  processors  that  to- 
getber  functioo  as  a  corporate 
nerve  cemer. 

Another  step  was  taken  with 
the  unveiling  of  IBM’s  System- 
view,  which  promises  over  time 
to  integrate  varioiis  systems 
management  tools  within  a  coo- 
sistent  user  biterUce  and  data 
structure. 

Midwest  Comspondent  Mi¬ 
chael  Fitegemld  contr^mted  to 
this  report 


Enhancements  fill  in 
operating  system  gaps 


DB2  users  get  boost, 
but  it  will  have  a  price 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y.  —  Sev¬ 
eral  across-the-board  enhance¬ 
ments  last  wedc  brought  conti¬ 
nuity  to  IBM’s  fractured  operat¬ 
ing  system  line  and  will  probably 
draw  big  smiles  hrom  the  VSE 
community. 

All  three  operating  systems 
—  MVS.  VM  and  VSE  —  can 
now  run  across  the  entire  Sys- 
tefn/390  spectrum.  IBM  sdd. 
'Hiat  means  users  are  no  longv 
required  to  foQow  a  painful  mi¬ 
gration  process  to  jump  from 
midrange  to  ntainfoame,  a  neces¬ 
sity  which  has  kept  many  users 
in  the  VSE  fold  d^te  longtime 
IBM  urgings  to  move  to  MVS. 

MVS.  VM  and  VSE  are  all  un¬ 
der  the  rubric  of  Exteitded  Sys¬ 
tems  Architecture  (ESA). 
Where  MVS/ESA  has  already 
been  availaUe,  VM  and  VSE  now 
also  join  the  ranks  of  having  31- 
bit  a^essability. 

VSE,  which  has  long  been  the 
poor  stepchild  of  the  operating 
system  Umily.  got  a  major  boost 
with  the  addition  of  ESA  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  new  version  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  24  times  the  reiti 
memory  of  previous  versions 
and  has  30%  more  address  space 
available.  PR/SM  is  also  support¬ 
ed  now.  as  are  3390  dir^-ac- 
cess  storage  devices. 

In  foct.  the  new  VSE  has  a  lot 


more  in  common  with  MVS. 
VSE/ESA  users  have  access  to 
higher  levels  of  CICS  and 
VTAM,  which  are  closer  to  the 
MVS  versions  of  those  products. 
Coboi  II  and  Cross  System  Prod¬ 
uct  are  available  to  both  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  as  is  SQL. 

PosHIvw  rwsponsw 

IBM’s  software  moves  met  with 
generally  good  reviews.  “I  con¬ 
sider  it  really  positive  that  IBM 
is  doing  things  to  dose  the 
gaps,"  said  Kathleen  Rowe, 
manager  of  the  systems  soft¬ 
ware  division  at  (juide  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  Chicago-based  IBM 
user  group.  "This  allows  us  to 
choose  one  operating  system 
and  run  it  on  an  entire  fomily  of 
processors,  and  you  coul^'t 
really  do  that  before." 

"The  operating  systems  are 
more  coosistem  now,"  said  Jim 
Henderson,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  at  Dun  A  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware.  "The  fewer  differences 
you  have  to  suppmt,  the  better 
off  we  all  are." 

Other  enhancements  an¬ 
nounced  by  IBM  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  VM/ESA  rolled  out  three  sepa¬ 
rate  VM  versions  —  VM^. 
VM/SP  HPO  and  VM/XA  SP — 
into  one.  Older  versions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  supported.  The  new 
operating  system  supp«ts  31- 
bit  addressing  and  improved  sys¬ 


tems  management  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ^ty  to  participate 
in  the  Systemview  architectiire. 
The  addition  of  Data  Spaces  al¬ 
lows  frequently  used  data  to  be 
kept  cloM  to  the  processor  to 
boost  performance. 

While  the  unified  VM  offer¬ 
ings  bring  some  unity  to  the  lioe, 
users  may  face  a  cooversian  ef¬ 
fort  getting  to  VM/ESA.  IBM 
said  devefoping  VM/ESA  re¬ 
quired  "dunges  in  some  of  the 
internal  control  structures’’  of 
the  operating  system,  and  it  has 
pubbshed  VM/ESA  conversion 
guides  for  users  wanting  to  take 
this  step. 

•  MVS/ESA  SP  Verskm  4.0  in¬ 
corporates  a  concept  called 
"syaplex."  or  system  complex, 
and  other  components  that  aDow 

users  to  manage  multi^  MVS 
systems  from  one  central  loca¬ 
tion.  Also  new  are  dynamic 
reconfiguration  features  that  al¬ 
low  users  to  add  I/O  devices 
without  having  to  take  the 
temdowiL 

Abo,  Advanced  Program-t^ 
Program  Communications  is 
available  for  the  first  time  direct¬ 
ly  from  within  MVS  under  the 
new  release.  Previously,  users 
had  to  go  throu^  the  CICS  tele¬ 
processing  monitor  to  access 
peer-to-peer  networking. 

•  IBM  a^  introduced  new  CICS 
releases.  CICS/ESA  Version 
3.0,  Release  2,  rriiicfa  tuns  under 
MVS.  includes  tbe^Systems  Ap* 
pbeation  Architecture  Common 
Programming  Interfoce  for 
Ckxnmunications  and  will  be 
available  next  year.  (HCS  VSE 
2. 1  is  slated  to  be  aviibbte  in  De¬ 
cember. 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C«  STAFF 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y.  —  Us¬ 
ers  who  continue  to  demand  bet¬ 
ter  D62  performance  wiD  find  it 
in  the  new  release  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  last  week.  However,  there 
is  a  hitdt:  To  take  fuQ  advanta^ 
of  the  enhancemerts,  users  wiO 
need  to  invest  in  new  hardware, 
and  they  wiU  not  be  able  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  new  release 
until  October  1991. 

in  addition  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  boosts,  IBM  has  added 
more  distributed  features  to 
ro2.  Now  users  of  D62  can  read 
and  write  to  SQL/DS  databases, 
and  vke  versa.  SQL/DS  was  also 
iq>graded  to  handle  the  distribut¬ 
ed  functions.  However,  the  DB2 
software  supports  only  one  up¬ 
date  location  at  a  time,  and  D^ 
users  nust  run  MVS/ESA.  For 
its  part.  SQL/DS  must  be  run¬ 
ning  under  the  new  version  of 
VM.  called  VM/ESA. 

IBM  releaa^  a  statement  of 
directionsayingthatsiinilarifis- 
tributed  functiooafity  wiD  be  pro¬ 
vided  among  DB2  and  tiie  dau- 
base  managers  of  OS/2  Extend¬ 
ed  Edition  and  OS/400. 

Release  2.3  of  DB2  contains 
wwnei  performance  boosts  even 
without  what  IBM  is  calling 
"processor  assist."  The  soft¬ 
ware  now  sorts  and  joins  with  re¬ 
vamped  algorithms  that  are 


nuicbmoreefficieiit,  IBM  said. 

To  really  make  the  data  fly. 
IBM  is  providittg  a  procesaa- 
that  plugs  into  mainfranea.  This 
offloads  some  of  the  DB2  pro¬ 
cessing  and  can  impexFve  tort 
times  by  25%  to  59%  or  more. 
IBM  sakL  The  processor  is  avafl- 
able  for  host  oompoters  that  run 
MVS/ESA.  begintting  sritb  the 
30991  Model  180  and  hi^Nzr. 

Another  qieed-related  fea¬ 
ture  is  reduced  time  for  binds, 
from  up  to  an  hour  down  to  "sec- 
oods,"  I]^  aakt.  A  bind  is  re¬ 
quired  when  a  OB2  appbeation  is 
changed.  Abo,  whm  the  old 
versioo  of  DB2  required  users  to 
fa^  the  application  down  for  a 
bind,  the  new  venioo  allows  the 
apptotkn  to  continue  to  run. 

Other  OB2  annoiaxxments 
included  the  foDowing: 

•  A  new  version  of  the  Query 
Management  Fadbty  (QMF) 
that  allows  users  to  write  que¬ 
ries  that  go  against  dittribiked 
datdiases.  The  new  QMF  sup¬ 
ports  CICS  directly;  past  ver- 
aioQs  could  only  use  TSO. 

•  An  En^i^hJanguage  query 
system  called  SAA  Language- 
Acoem.  which  acts  as  a  front  end 
to  QMF  and  other  IBM  products. 

Application  System/ 

400. 

•  A  tool  caDed  Dau  Propagator, 
which  allows  IMS  database  up¬ 
dates  to  be  automatically  reflect¬ 
ed  in  £A2. 
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Enhanced  role  for  9370, 4381 

IBM  midrange  users  need  only  upgrade  to  increase  system  performance 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWyTAW 

[BM  suired  up  the  stagnant  wa¬ 
ters  of  it$  midrange  9370  and 
4381  tales  last  week  with  10 
new  ^air<oo)ed  systems  offering 
an  eagerly  awaited  upgrade  path 
and  a  20%  to  30%  performance 
boost. 

“W;  stretched  our  machine 
out  to  the  very  end,  and  it's  only 
got  a  few  more  feet  to  go.”  said 
4381  user  J(^  ^rk.  computer 
operatioQS  manager  at  Pick'n 
Pky  Stores, -Inc.  in  Matthews. 
N.C.  "This  is  long  overdue.*' 

Indeed.  IBM  has  a  substantial 
and  hungry  installed  base  for  its 
aider  midrange  computers. 
Computer  Intelligence,  a  market 
research  firm  based  in  La  JoUa, 
Calif.,  said  it  figures  there  are  at 
least  .6,330  sites  with  4381s  in 
the  XJS.  and  another  6,650  sites 
wtth  9370s. 

The  new  processes,  swept 
along  on  the  tail  end  of  the  raz¬ 
zle-dazzle  surrounding  IBM's 
Enterprise  Systein/9000  family, 
were  given  new  numbers  in 
keeping  with  the  "one  big  happ>’ 
bmily”  marketing  ooicept  prev¬ 
alent  in  this  announcement. 

The  power  boost  to  the 
ES/90005  took  the  9370  line 
kito  the  range  of  2  milbon  in¬ 
structions  per  second  (MIPS)  to 


8  MIPS,  while  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  438U  is  four  times  more 
powerful  and  spans  8  MIPS  to  40 
MIPS.  That  makes  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  4381  as  powerful  as  a 
good  chunk  of  the  3090  J  bne, 
ranging  firom  the  Model  llOj  at 
7.7  MIPS  to  the  Model  IBOJ  at 
22:2  MIPS.  While  existing 
4381s  cannot  be  upgraded  to 
any  of  the  E5/9(X)0s,  four  mod- 
els  of  the  9370  line  can. 

For  customers  who  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  converting  software 
from  an  old  4381  to  the  ES/9000 
bne.  Chuck  Celoewsld  bore  good 
tidings.  The  vice-president  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  Marriott 
Corp.'s  food  and  services  man¬ 
agement  division  in  Bethesda. 
Md.,  said  the  four-hour  software 
conversion  and  installatioa  pro¬ 
cess  was  "the  easiest,  least  pain¬ 
ful  one  I've  ever  been  through." 

As  a  beta-test  site  user  of  an 
ES/9000 ^odel  320,  C:ekiewski 
said  he  is  logging  in  a  43%  io- 
aease  in]  speed  over  his  4381 
and  has  saved  $250.0<Xi  origi¬ 
nally  budded  to  move  to  the 
water-cooled  3090  mainframe 
environment. 

In  the^9370  world,  perhaps 
the  most  Welcome  news  for  ca¬ 
pacity-strained  customers  is  the 
ability  to  marry  into  the  next 
generation  of  ^  4381  family 
throu^  the  ES/9000  Model 


1 70.  That  model  can  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  the  next-tier  Models  210 
and  260  —  although  not  until  the 
last  quarter  of  1991,  when  the 
170  l^omes  available. 

At  Lemer  Shoes.  Inc.  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  K.C..  the  delay  in  the  Mod¬ 
el  170*8  availability  vras  a  bitter¬ 
sweet  pill  to  swall^.  IS  director 
Harvey  Borden  was  in  the  midst 
of  drafting  his  budget  request 
last  week,  allowing  for  a 
$165,000  up^ade  charge  to 
move  from  his  present  9377 
Model  90  to  the  Model  170. 

"I  reaDy  like  the  fact  that  IBM 
is  adding  additional  MIPS,  and 
the  Model  1 70  is  2.4  times  faster 
than  the  top-of-the-line  9370  we 
have  now."  Borden  said.  "But 
the  catch  is.  I  have  to  pay  for  it 
this  year  but  wait  until  next  year 
to  get  it." 

In  systems  software,  mid¬ 
range  users  gained  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  processor  storage  and 
memory  capabilities  through 
VSE/E$A  and  VS/ESA  (see  sto¬ 
ry  page  123). 

"This  is  a  big  announcement 
for  VSE  customers,”  said  Susan 
Gannon,  an  analyst  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 
in  Praminj^iam.  Mass.  "IBM  has 
put  the  best  parts  of  ESA  into 
VSE." 

Those  best  parts  will  allow 
VSE  users  to  go  from  12  parti- 


At  last:  A  pathway  to 
LAN  interconnectivity 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N,Y.  —  It 
was  Christinas  for  local-area  net¬ 
work  managers  last  week  as 
IBM  frnaDy  addressed  their  de¬ 
mands  for  effective  LAN  man¬ 
agement.  LAN-to-LAN  irter- 
coitnectivity  and  IBM  host 
support  of  industry  standards. 

^rfaaps  the  most  sgnifkant 
of  the  nterconnectivHy  an¬ 
nouncements  was  a  new  verson 
of  the  3172  interconnect  am- 
troUer  that  Imks  multiple  Ether¬ 
net  and  Token-Ring  LANs  to 
multiple  hosts.  The  31 72  Model 
2  is  ffiM's  first  product  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Fiber  O^ributed  Data 
interface  standard  for  lOOM  bit/ 
sec.  netyvofking.  the  vendor 
said. 

SM  also  announced  3172 
sui^Mirt  for  Systems  Network 
Architecture  (SNA)  and  its  new 
'Enterprise  Systems  Connection 
ArchKecture  for  transmitting 
data  at  high  speeds  between  host 
conifers. 

Banc  One  Services  Corp.  may 
be  able  to  use  the  upgraded  31 72 
(o  concentrate  "a  multiplicity  of 


LAN  links"  into  a  single  connec¬ 
tion  Co  the  host  front-end  proces¬ 
sor.  according  to  Ronald  Cy- 
byske,  senior  vice-president  at 
BimcOne. 

This  would  potentially  allow 
the  firm  to  "greatly  red^  the 
number  of  our  (3700  series  con- 
troUers),"  he  added. 

IBM  made  a  statement  of  di¬ 
rection  for  3172  sui^xot  of  Open 
Systems  interconnect  (OSD  pro¬ 
tocols.  The  device  currently  sup¬ 
ports  only  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  3.0  subset 
ofOSL 

In  addition.  IBM  announced 
VTAM  su^iort  for  the  3172, 
which  provides  the  first  direct 
link  to  Ethernet  and  Token-Ring 
LANs  for  IBM’s  OSl  Cononuni- 
cabons  Stdtsystem.  an  IBM 
spokesman  said.  A  second 
VTAM  enhancement  allows 
physical  units,  such  as  the  A(^- 
catkm  Systetii/400  and  f^rsonal 
System/z.  to  be  added  to  an  SNA 
network  without  the  need  to 
take  the  network  down  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  generation. 

Another  sgnificanr  LAN 
product  introduced  by  IBM  last 
week  was  the  LAN-to-LAN 


Wide-Area  Network  Program, 
said  to  support  omununica  lions 
between  Netbios  applications  on 
geographicaDy  disptn’sed  LANs 
over  an  SNA  networic. 

The  product  addresses  the 
needs  of  many  users  who  want  to 
use  exbtiDg  SNA  links  to  inter¬ 
connect  LANs  [CW.  Sept.  3). 
However.  IBM's  method  of  en- 
capeubting  Netbios  transmis¬ 
sions  in  SNA  envelopes  to 
achieve  this  is  "a  Band-.Aid  solu¬ 
tion"  l>)at  should  cause  serious 
perforp^ce  degradation,  said 
David  rassmore.  a  partner  at 
Ernst  &  Young. 

Frontal  OMOvIt 

IBM  also  addressed  long-stand¬ 
ing  user  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  LAN  management  tools 
with  several  introductions.  LAN 
Network  Manager  Version  1.0  is 
said  to  provide  an  OS/2  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager  interface  and  im¬ 
proved  alarm  filtering,  minimiz¬ 
ing  traffic  sent  up  to  Netview. 
Version  1.1  is  to  support 
more  than  80  Netview  com¬ 
mands,  compared  with  the  cur- 
rem  12-commaod  level. 

Also  announced  was  LAN 
Station  Manager,  which  is  said  to 
collect  data  about  LAN  worksta¬ 
tions  and  their  assets,  including 
their  location  on  the  network, 
peripherals  and  types  of  applica¬ 
tions  used,  IBM  spokesman  John 
McElroysaid. 
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One  big  happy  family 

43SO and  9370 sncci'sson  Mavf  hern  pulM  into  the  tamr  KS/9000 
family  as  kigh-*^nd  main/nmes 
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lions  to  200  partitions  —  using 
PR/SM  to  logically  divide  the 
system  into  several  (grating 
environments  —  and  from  16M 
bytes  of  real  virtual  address 
space  to  384M  bytes. 

The  upgrade  paths  should 
help  IBM  stem  the  loss  of  cus¬ 
tomers  from  its  older  midrange 
base,  several  analysts  said.  Even 
at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  the 
competitors  acknowledged  that 
selling  DEC  VAXs  into  4381  ac¬ 
counts  would  be  a  tougher  task 
than  before. 

"If  I  was  in  that  [IBM]  mar¬ 
keting  manager's  shoes.  I'd  be 
smiling  now,"  said  Rich  Whit¬ 
man.  marketing  manager  for  the 
VAX  9000  mainframe.  But  he 
could  not  resist  pointing  out  how 
"DEC -like”  certain  parts  of  the 
announcement  were. 


At  Pick'n  f^y,  Bjork  has  been 
weighing  his  IBM  options 
against  another  competitor.  Hi- 
tadii  Data  Systems Cmp..  which 
by  his  figuring  runs  about 
$50,000  per  MIPS  vs.  the 
$65,000  to  $75,000  per  MIPS, 
cost  of  the  ES/9000  midrange. 

Pick'n  Pay  now  runs  the 
MVS/XA  operating  system  on 
the  Ingest  4381  model,  which 
serves  as  the  main  corporate 
processor  supporting  700  stores 
inlSstates. 

"1  do  like  this  opportunity  to 
grow  from  infoncy  to  adulthood 
without  having  to  go  across  box¬ 
es,"  Bjork  said.  However,,  he 
added  that  to  stay  competitive 
with  vendors  such  as  Hitachi, 
IBM  would  have  to  move  beyond 
even  40  MIPS  for  its  new  mid¬ 
range  offerings. 


IBM  presents. . . 

•  The  engine  for  the  all-new  generation  Modds  620  and  900  is 
based  on  new  thermal  cmduction  modules  (TCM).  Each  TCM 
has  a  63-layer  crystaOized  glass  ceramic  substrafe,  wfaicb  is  al¬ 
most  double  the  amount  of  layers  in  the  previous  TCMs. 

•  IBM  announced  Systems  Application  Architecture  (S/UV) 
versions  of  Imagepius  software  for  the  MVS/ESA  and  OS/400 
operating  systems. 

•  The  8230  Token-Ring  Network  CootroDed  Access  Unit  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  is  an  intelligent  hub  that  is  said  to  attach  up 
to  80  workstations  to  either  a  4M  or  16M  bit/sec.  Token-Ring 
over  both  fiber-optic  and  coaxial  cable. 

•  Some  1 .500  software  applications  from  IBM  and  third  parties 
are  available  for  the  new  Systeni/390  bnuly.  Tlus  is  the  largest 
number  of  packages  ever  avaOable  for  a  new  IBM  product  on 
announcement  day.  IBM  executives  said. 

•  A  new  release  of  Repository  Manager/MVS,  Version  1.2, 
wfl]  allow  OS/2  Extended  Edition  to  access  host  repository  ser¬ 
vices.  The  specifications  are  slated  to  be  available  in  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year. 

•  New  releases  of  two  IBM  AD/Cycle  tools  will  be  available  in 
mid-1991.  Workstation  interactive  Test  Tool.  Release  1.2,  al¬ 
lows  for  high-volume  testing  of  on-line  SAA  app&catkms;  mme 
testing  features  have  been  added,  as  has  a  new  user  interfoce. 
Software  Analysis  Test  Tool,  Release  1.2,  another  testing 
tod,  will  support  OS/400  appiicatioos. 

•  VS  Cobol  11  has  bem  enhanced  to  support  the  new  VSE/ESA 
operating  system  and  CICS  running  under  VSE.  It  is  schethded 
to  be  availade  by  December. 

•  Meanwhile,  in  Tokyo  last  week,  reports  drculated  that  IBM 
and  Hitachi  Ltd.,  once  at  odds  over  a  Hitachi  patent  infringe¬ 
ment  incident,  wiu  enter  a  technical  cooperation  agreement  to 
develop  an  Open  Software  Foundation-compliafit  Unix-based 
application. 
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woidd  support  Systanview  ating  of  productioo  batch  jote. 
throu^  Hs  user  inter&ce  and  •  Woricstatioo  Data  Save  ^cOh 
data  structure  when  IBM  makes  ty/VM  Releaae  1.0  is  said  to  al- 
tbose  available.  l^aYMsystemtosctasaserv- 

IBM  said  il  plans  to  release  er  that  provides  centrahaed 
spedScatiocs  for  the  System*  backing  up.  arduving  and  resto* 
view  user  inter&ce  in  the  first  ration  of  ^ta  files  on  IBM  OS/2 
quarter  of  next  year  and  for  the  Enended  Edition.  AIX  and  PC* 
data  structure  in  the  third  quar*  DOSsystems. 
ter.  To  make  hfe  easier  for  third*  the  initial  Systemview 

functions,  and  there  is  no  earthly  party  apphcation  developers,  the  announcement  was  mainframe* 
user  interface  supports  “any  fla-  and  IBM'oriented.  IBM  plans  to 
voraf(IBM's]CotninonUserAc*  extend  the  pbtfortn  to  other 
cess,“  an  ffiM  spokesman  said.  SAA  computers  and  other  ven- 
In  contrast,  the  Systemview  dors*  systems,  vendor  spokes- 
data  structure  is  stfll  being  de-  men  said.  IBM  said  last  week 
ment  will  look  like  in  large  data  fined,  qiokesmen  said,  aitbou^  that  recently  announced  man* 
fflM  has  already  determined  agement  products  for  OS/400 
gen.  chief  technical  ofiker  at  that  it  will  be  accessible  via  SQL.  wiD  support  Systemview. 
system  management  software  IBM  also  announced  the  fol*  IBM  sees  Hs  own  basts  as 
vendor  Boole  &  Babbage.  Inc.  lowing  administration  products,  central  administrators  of  mold- 
said  David  ThewUs,  manager  of  Boole  &  Babbage  was  ooe  of  sev-  which  are  slated  to  coinforro  to  vendor  networks,  company 
computer  systems  and  services  eral  vendors  that  indicated  they  Systemview:  sptdtesman  Irving  Wbdawsky- 

•  IBM  Systems  Applicatioa  Ar*  Berger  said.  Digital  Eqmpment 
chitecture  (SAA)  Asset  Mana*  (^orp.,  bke  IBM,  hopes  to. 
ger/MVS  is  said  to  allow  custom*  vide  a  platform  for  this  type  of  in* 
ers  to  set  up  a  QB2  database  to  tegration.  “So  we'll  compete  to 
keep  track  (d  various  hardware,  see  whose  systems  wiD  be  the 
software  and  related  elements  main  platform."  he  said, 
for  accounting,  inventory  and  With  Systemview.  ffiM  has  6* 
problem  management  purposes.  naBy  come  up  with  something 

•  IBM  SAA  Delivery  hfanager  that  is  anaJogixis  to  DEC’s  En* 

allows  an  MVS  or  VM  host  to  act  terprise  Management  ArchHec- 
as  a  centiahsed  administrator  ture,  which  also  provides  com* 
and  distributor  of  software  and  man  data  structure  and  user 
data  to  OS/2  programmaMe  imerface  support  for  a  variety  of 
workstations.  management  and  performance 

•  Enterprise  Systems  Connec*  applicatioos.  acccwding  to  David 
tkm  Manager  manages  and  mo-  f^smore.  a  partner  at  Erast  & 
nitors  Eso^  IBM’s  fiber-based  Young, 
high-^teed  links  between  hosts.  IBM's  Systemview  an* 

•  IBM  Operations  Planning  and  nouncement  ornies  none  too 
Contnil/E^.  a  product  previ-  soon,  because  DEC  wiD  unveil 
ously  available  only  in  Europe,  plans  for  managing  IBM  Sys* 
allows  managers  to  control  cbta  terns  Network  Archilecture  sya* 
processing  operations  through  terns  via  its  EMA  MCCtDtrec- 
centraliaed  scheduling  and  initi-  tor.  a  DEC  spokesmansaid. 


IBM  offers  prom  ise  of  centralized  control  of decentralized  data  centers 

ture.  However,  some  said  they  at  the  Kaiser  Permanente  Medi* 
would  bold  ofi  fiial  judgment  —  cal  Care  Program  in  Northern 
and  support  —  untD  IBM  has  California.  “IBM  has  identified  a 
One  provid^  a  firmer  framework.  commauality  of  admimstrative 
dout  “The  idea  of  a  consistent  tn- 

oain*  terface  and  data  tHnicture"  for  reason  why  they  can't  aU  be 
cen-  administrative  tools  appeals  to  managed  fr^  a  common  orien- 
tom*  Ronald  D.  Cybyske,  a  senior  tatioQ." 
uted  vice-president  at  Banc  One  “I  thiidi  Systemview  is  a  bhie- 
Serv^  C^orp.  Systemview  print  for  what  system  manage- 
hird-  “sounds  hke  a  good  initial  step," 

lised  besaid.  centers."  said  Jack  Van  Kinsber* 

tem*  "The  problem  we  and  every- 
inte*  one  has  is  that  there  is  no  su^ 
lage-  thing  as  a  one-vendor  network." 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Opening  the  doors  to  Netview 


Perhaps  the  most  solid  compment  of  .  Northern  Cahforma. 

IBM's  Systemview  iotrodutHion  last  Netview’s  automation  tools,  coupled  wHh 
week  was  a  new  version  of  Netview  the  simj^,  more  cooBsteot  tiser  interfiles 
that  has  been  groomed  to  play  a  k^  {romised  by  Systemview.  should  free  roanagm 
role  in  the  "open"  systems  admtnis-  such  as  Thet^  from  system  administntion 
tration  framework.  functions  that  are  reaOy  “immensely  complex 

Already  designed  to  collect  alerts,  alarms  clerical  tasks."  be  sakt 
and  other  data  from  various  IBM  and  non-IBM  Not  that  SM  plans  to  ceatrahse  manage* 
systems.  Netview  wiD  act  as  a  Systemview  ment  of  all  Hs  SAA  elements.  I^ssmore  said  In- 
linchpin  that  coUects  key  administrative  infor-  deed.  OS/400.  OS/2  and  VTAM  aD  retain  their 
matioQ  and  stores  it  in  the  Systemview  database  own  coofiguratioD  and  management  databases 
so  that  H  is  accessible  to  various  administrative  and  systems.  In  addHkn.  IBM  has  just  an- 
apphcations,  an  IBM  qwkesnan  sad.  noonced  LAN  Network  Manager  programs  that 

"The  problem  in  the  past  was  that  Netview  can  manage  Token-Ring  local-area  networks  ei- 
hadHsown  sort  ofdatab^,  and  other  products  ther  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  Net* 
couldn't  lap  into  H,"  said  David  F^issmore,  a  view.  "Tfaia  ^tows  SM’s  recognHioo  (hat  not 
partner  at  Erast  &  Young.  aD  customers  wiD  want  mamframes,"  he  aaid. 

IBM  actually  rewrote  Netview  so  that  Ver-  IBM  has  also  announced  the  long-awaited 
sion  2.0  could  share  Systemview’s  SQL-based  LU6.2  support  for  Netview  as  a  method  for 
database  structure,  I^ssmore  said.  This  is  era-  third-party  devices  and  applicatioQS  to  commu- 
dal  if  IBM  is  to  provide  a  consistently  updated  nkate  directly  with  a  Netview  host 
recotd  of  systems  and  network  configurations,  (  Although  IBM  wiD  continue  to  provide  the 
network  p^ormance  and  other  key  data  that  original  Netview/PC  interface,  LU6.2  allows 
may  be  useful  to  asset,  performance,  problem  third-party  veodm  to  more  extensive 

and  change  management  applications,  Pass-  use  of  the  network  management  bdkty,"  partly 
more  added.  by  freeing  them  from  the  limits  of  Netview/FC's 

In  addition,  IBM  introduced  toote  that  make  messaging  formats.  Hancock  said, 
it  easier  for  users  to  automate  Netriew  applica-  LU6.2  support  fosters  users’  ability  to  dis* 
tioQs,  according  to  IBM  Vice-President  EDen  tribute  netw^  and  systems  management  func- 
Haneixk.  Such  tools,  which  IBM  plans  to  add  to  tions  across  multiple  hosts,  whidi  can  trade  in- 
in  the  near  future,  wiU  be  available  to  thircHw-  formatioo  in  peer-to-peer  fashion,  she  said 
tyapfdicatioadevelopefsviaNetview.dies^  Also  announced  was  a  graphics-based  eod- 
Tbe  abtbty  to  potentiaDy  automate  opera-  user  interface  for  monitoring  SNA  resources  on 
tioos  would  minimize  the  need  for  data  center  OS/2  workstatioos.  winch  wiD  comply  with  the 
managers  to  “directly  interact  with  the  sys-  Systemview  user  interfoce,  IBM  said.  Tbe  ven- 
tem,"  freeing  them  “to  solve  human  rat^  dv's  exiting  Netview  interfooe.  Netcenter, 
than  computer  problems,''  said  David  Thewhs,  wiD  eventuaOy  converge  with  tbe  new  produa. 

manager  of  cemputer  systems  and  services  at  according  to  company  spokesmen.  _ 

Kaiser  {^rmanente  Medical  Care  Program  in  ELISABETH  HORWITT 


Cryptographic  feature  to 
cut  processing  overhead 


IBM  introduced  last  week  what  storage  unit  connected  to  the 
H  said  is  the  industry's  first  tnte-  TCM  by  a  tamper-resistanl 
grated  cryptographic  feature  shielded  cable. 

(ICRF)  and  a  new  cryptographic  ICRF  and  ICSF/MVS  support 
architecture  for  high-volume  up  to  1,000  IMS  Fastpath  tran* 
transaction  processing  apdica-  saction/sec.,  a  rate  that  is 
boos.  achieved  by  runnmg  ICRF  oper- 

associated  software. 
called  the  integrated 
cryptogra^uc  service 
fadfity/MVS  (ICSF/ 

MVS),  enable  custom- 
ers  to  process  large 
amounts  of 

four  times  ^ster  than 
IBM’s  previous  high- 
end  processor  enciyp- 
tioo  offering,  resuHmg 
in  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  encryp- 

tkm.  the  company  said.  IBM's  tamper-retistant  ICRF 
Tbe  ICRF  consists 

of  a  tamper-resistant  thermal  ations  at  processor  speeds  rath- 
cooductioo  module  (TCM)  for  er  than  tbe  channel  speeds  of 
water-cooled  models  of  Enter-  previous  itferings.  using  MVS/ 
prise  System/SOOO  processors  ESA  features  and  keeping  cryp* 
and  a  key-entry  unH.  tographic  keys  in  processor  stor- 

Customers  use  the  key-entry  age  rather  than  moving  them  be- 
unH  to  enter  master  crypto-  tween  tbe  processor  and  I/O 
graphic  keys  into  a  secure  key-  devices. 
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Customer 

Satisfoction 


As  the  market  becomes  more 
competitive,  it  win  be  harder  for 
vendors  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  pack  in  terms  of  overall  customer 
service  Already,  users  are  b^pnning 
to  see  die  gaps  closing  among 
most  major  vendors 
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NEXT  WEEK 


Are  you  strug^g  ► 
with  the  choice  of 
keeping  personal  comput¬ 
er  service  and  support  in- 
house  or  going  outside  to 
a  dealer,  value-added  re¬ 
seller  or  other  third  party? 
Seems  you  are  not  alone.  IS 
managers  will  reveal  the 
good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly 
of  personal  computer  ser¬ 
vice  options  in  next  week’s 
PCs  &  Workstations  sec¬ 
tion  feature. 


Choosing  a  mainframe 
is  getting  trickier  as 
the  machines  start  to 
tackle  jobs  they  have  never 
had  to  do  before.  Product 
Spotlight  provides  advice 
on  how  to  evaluate  big  ma¬ 
chines  for  all  kinds  of  tasks. 
There  is  also  a  detailed 
chart  comparing  recently 
introduced  mainframes 
and  a  Buyers'  Scorecard 
presenting  user  ratings  of 
five  3090-size  systems. 


INSIDE  LINES 

MCC  to  get  a  consultant 

Aodersen  Consulting  and  MCC  are  slated  to  announce  Sept. 
20  that  Andersen  is  signing  up  as  the  22Dd  shardiolder  oMnpa- 
ny  in  the  Austin.  Texas-based  research  consortium.  The  cost 
for  a  shareholder  to  join  MCC  is  $250,000,  which  entitles  that 
company  to  share  in  revenue  from  the  bcenaing  of  MCC  tech¬ 
nologies  and  gives  it  governance  ri^ts  and  a  seat  m  the  board 
of  directors. 

Not  all  smiles  in  the  oil  patch 
The  consolidation  of  Dallas-based  Texas  Oil  &  Gas’s  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  productioa  with  that  of  Houston-based 
Marathon  Oil  (both  owned  by  USX  Corp.)  wiD  mean  maijor 
cutbacks  and  serious  consob^tion  of  b^  IS  departments. 
The  move  will  "happen  very  soon,”  a  source  ckm  to  Texas 
Oil  &  (}as  said.  The  company  would  not  comment.  The  merger 
announced  last  June,  will  cmisobdate  IS  operations  of  U^'s 
energy  segment  into  "one  smaD  IS  shop."  which  will  either  be 
operated  out  of  Finley,  Ohio,  where  M^tbon’s  IS  shop  is 
located  or  be  outsourced,  the  source  said. 

IBM  to  take  the  Nextstep? 

It'll  be  a  big  month  for  Steve  Jobs’  N^.  In  addition  to  a 
scheduled  Sept.  18  unveiling  of  a  color  verskm  of  its  hybrid 
computer,  which  will  feature  a  slew  of  third-party  apptotion 
support,  for  IBM  to  release  a  version  of  ADC  later  this 
month  complete  with  suppmt  for  Nextstep.  At  least  that’s  the 
word  from  a  dealer  quoting  a  copy  of  IBM’s  "green  sheet,"  a 
bulletin  sent  regularly  to  dealers  alerting  them  of  upcoming 
product  news. 

More  important  things  to  do 

Ripples  from  the  I^rsian  (}ulf  grow  larger  here  at  borne. 

3C^  announced  the  names  of  three  beta-test  sites  for  its  new 
line  of  beefed-up  multivendor  servers.  There  would  have 
been  more,  a  company  spokesperson  said,  but  the  government 
beta  testers  back^  out,  saying  they  suddenly  had  more  mis¬ 
sion-critical  things  to  do  related  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Low-end  EIS  on  tap 

Though  neither  company  will  confirm  or  deny  it,  Microst^ 
and  S(rftware  Publishing  are  expected  to  jointly  unveil  a  new 
EIS  aimed  at  lower  budgets  and  less  ambitious  needs  during 
Network!  ’90  Dallas.  A  source  who  saw  the  product  says  it  was 
developed  by  Software  Publishing  to  help  managers  retrieve 
text,  gra^dii^  and  spreadsheets  (or  portions  thereof)  from  any 
active  PC  or  server  that  runs  OSf2. 

How  important  U  computer  security? 

Some  staffers  at  the  Nabonal  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tedi- 
nology's  (NIST)  computer  security  resource  center  are  dust¬ 
ing  off  their  resumes  as  a  result  of  rumors  that  budget  cut¬ 
backs  will  lead  to  a  40%  staff  reduction  beginning  Oct.  1. 
Under  the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987,  NIST  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  computer  security  standards  for  dvihan 
and  unclassified  gwemment  computer  systems  —  a  growing 
task  that  may  not  jibe  with  cutbacks. 

World  o’  nets 

Next  week  at  Networid  ’90  Dallas,  DEC  will  deliver  on  prom¬ 
ises  made  at  Decworld  '90  and  finally  let  everybody  know  bow 
it  plans  to  manage  IBM's  SNA  systems  via  its  mnltiveador 
network  management  pbtform,  MCC  Director,  a  company 
spokesman  coofinned.  General  opinion  is  that  DEC  will  copy 
AT&T  and  use  System  (Center’s  Netxnaster  to  extract  SNA 
data  from  IBM's  Netview  —  a  task  convaraUe  to  opening  a 
can  of  tuna  with  a  shoehorn.  DEC  is  also  expected  to  roQ  out 
the  kmg-awaited  051-compatible  Decnet  Phase  V  on  time. 

Litigious-minded  Lotus  may  sadden  jut^es,  but  U  hasn't 
killed  the  humor  at  Borland  IntemationcL  uiktck  u  working 
onan  updated  version  of  its  Quattro  Pro  spreadBuet  that 
^tould  be  ready  soon.  The  code  name  for  Version  ZO  while  in 
RAD:  Buddha,  "because  it's  supposed  to  assume  the  Lotus 
position,  "Chairman  Phillipe  Kahn  said.  If  you  'dlike  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  lighten  up,  contact  News  Editor  Bartolik  with 

suggestions.  Call  (800)  343-6474.  fax  to 508B76B93I  or  send 
those  bars  via  MCIMail  to  COMPUTERWORLD. 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  it. 


( 


I 


In  a  911  emergency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don't  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Rorida,  NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  of  Lake  County’s  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC^  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  othen.  And 
they’ve  proved  their  round- 
the<lock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data.  Lake 
County’s  91 1  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  trafTK  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Dual  Modem  Card 
links  91 1’s  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations.  Lake  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individu^  I  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks.  Line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  S6k  bits/s  with  both  analog  arid 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCnr  standards  such  as  Y32  and  Y42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eUminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  and  match 
other  chassis  and  data 


communotKMis 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  wto 
business  you’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  free  assessment  of  all  your  data 
netwoiking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 

0 1990  NEC  Aiwrica.  In;. 
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INTEGRAL  ANNOUNCES  TRADE-IN 
PROGRAM  FOR  MSA  AND  M&D  CLIENTS 

Uncertainty  Created  By  Dun&Bradstreet  Acquisition  Prompts  Special 
Integral  Financial  and  Human  Resource  Program 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  —  In  response  to  overwhelming  requests  from  within  the 
newly  combined  MSA  and  M&D  client  base.  Integral  today  announced  a 
financial  and  human  resource  software  trade-in  program  designed  to  provide 
organizations  with  proven,  stable  and  enduring  business  solutions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Integral  program,  D&B  Software  clients  who  trade  in 
existing  financial  or  human  resource  systems  will  receive  up  to  30%  off  the  price 
of  a  new  financial  or  human  resource  system  from  Integral.  Integral's  trade-in 
program  offers  superior  application  performance  and  a  clear  technical  direction 
to  these  D&B  Software  clients  —  and  at  a  significant  savings. 

The  program  originated  in  response  to  strong  and  rapidly  growing  concern 
among  the  D&B  Software  client  base  over  questions  of  product  continuation, 
commitment  to  support,  and  overall  D&B  Software  company  strategy  and 
technology  direction.  In  recent  coverage  of  the  D&B  Software  user  conference, 
COMPUTERWORLD  noted  that  "many  left  the  conference  skeptical  and 
confused  about  how  the  company  vwll  'bridge'  the  redundant  applications  soft¬ 
ware  lines  it  has  acquired." 

Since  1972,  Integral  has  developed  and  serviced  the  most  functionally  rich 
and  technically  advanced  financial  and  human  resource  systems  in  the  industry. 
Tod^,  Integral  has  installed  software  products  at  more  than  2000  client  loca¬ 
tions.  Recently  Integral  was  awarded  IBM's  Outstanding  Business  Partner  of  the 
Year  Award  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 


For  Details  On  This  Limited  Time  Offer, 
Please  Contact: 


In  the  U.S.  800/824-8199 
In  California  800/824-8198 
In  Canada  415/939-3900 


INTEGRAL 

2185  N.  California  Blvd.,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
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'nside  I  Users  savor  upgrade  options 


In  Depth  —  Beyond 
the  smoke:  The  scoop 
on  OOPS.  Page  115. 

Product  Spotlight  — 
Get  out  your  erasers. 
The  rules  in  the 
mainframe  evaluation 
game  are  changing. 
Page  101. 


MVS  users  skittish  about 
IBM  enhancements,  but 
VM,  VSE  users  are  in  hog 
heaven.  Page  149. 

Deenet  Phase  V  rolls  out 
on  schedule,  but  don't  strain 
your  eyes  looking  for  OSI 
support.  Page  10. 

Ibken-ring  nsersget  re¬ 
lief  from  16M  bit/sec.  twist¬ 
ed-pair  ptters.  Page  14. 

Rhers,  tokens  and  LAN 
Managers  are  among  the 
product-packed  topics  at 
Networld  '90.  Page  147. 

NCR  expected  to  place  its 
chips  on  Intel,  replacing 
most  of  its  computer  line 
with  microprocessor-based 
systems  and  launching  an 
office  integration  thrust. 
Pages. 

Researchers  feciis  on  tak¬ 
ing  the  guesswork  out  of 
voice  recognition.  Page  23. 

Thdaj's  expert  sjstenu 

tools  have  the  IS  manager  in 
mind.  Page  29. 

Going  heyond  disaster, 

some  IS  groups  are  being 
tapped  to  develop  business 
recovery  plans.  Page  93. 

The  waging  gold  rash  has 
begun  as  vendors  run  to 
in  00  a  potentially  ex¬ 
plosive  mailcet.  Page  1 17. 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
cvsTAfr 


Several  IBM  customers  who  be¬ 
gan  exploring  the  maze  of  &iter- 
prise  System/9000  upgrade  op¬ 
tions  last  week  came  to  the  same 
conclusion:  While  it  is  a  pain  in 
the  neck  to  narrow  down  the 
many  chmces,  it  sure  beats  being 
told  what  to  do  by  IBM. 

“We  are  locridng  at  about  four 
or  five  different  scenarios  right 
now,”  said  Richard  Mason,  an 
assistant  vice-president  at  CSX 
Technology,  the  information 
services  group  of  CSX  Corp. 
“We  feel  we  are  weil-positiooed 
to  exercise  any  option  we  want." 

This  is  a  new  game  for  3090 
users.  With  the  ES/9000,  IBM 
has  for  the  first  time  provided 
upgrade  paths  for  existing  high- 
end  mainframe  users.  Users  can 
select  from  held  upgrades,  asset 
swaps,  two-step  upgrades,  tran- 


Making  the  grade 

IBM's  new  mainframe  line  kas  piqued  interest  among  atmni  3090  users 
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sitional  systems  or  tbe  straight, 
old-fashioned  system  pivchase. 
Furthermore,  current  high-end 
3090J  customers  can  implement 
some  of  the  new  software  fea¬ 
tures  introduced  with  the  Sys¬ 
tem/390  generation. 

While  the  choices  can  be 
mind-boggling,  users  said  tbe 
ES/9000  allows  them  to  come  up 
with  a  ;dan  that  best  suits  their 
needs. 


04' ClMn  Mwtr  Haacw 

So.  while  some  users  are  lean¬ 
ing  toward  gradual  moves  to  the 
new  processor  fine,  others  are 
figuring  out  ways  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possiUe.  Although 
some  are  disnassing  certain 
moves  as  unnecessary  for  tbek 
organiatioo,  others  are  taking 
those  very  steps. 

For  instanoe,  tbe  ES/9000 
Model  720.  which  is  essentially  a 
Contintsed  on  page  148 


Global  nets  rewrite  delivery  rules 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CWSTAIT 


Data  networking  has  become  the 
weapon  of  choice  lor  global  package 
hangers  out  for  a  bigger  piece  of  tbe 
international  maiicet.  However,  tbe 
major  contenders  have  run  up 
agamst  a  thicket  of  obstacles  in  tbeif 
race  to  deploy  communicatioDs  lines 
to  couriers,  di^tch  centers  and 
customers  in  far-flung  regioos  of  the 
globe. 

Federal  Express  Corp..  United  rtrcd  Ser¬ 
vices  and  DHL  Worldwide  Express  are  all  de¬ 
ploying  tbe  same  basic  networking  applications, 
which  are  designed  to  ensure  that  customers  get 


their  packages  on  time  or  at  least  Imow  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  tbe  delay.  These  include  tbe  following: 

•  Electronic  Hnkat  that  give  customs  prior  warn¬ 
ing  of  which  parcels  need  special  at- 
tentxxi.  thus  mmimizing  border  de¬ 
lays. 

•  Wreless  oonnectioiis  to  radio  fre¬ 
quency  terminals  in  couriers*  vans, 
whidi  ensure  prompt  pickup  of  new 
orders  and  allow  headquarters  to 
track  packages’  progress. 

•  Dir^  links  to  the  handler’s  data 
center  that  allow  customers  to  process  invoices, 
place  new  pickup  orders  and  loote  delayed  par¬ 
cels  on  their  own  perso^  computers. 

Tbe  current  cootentioo  for  network  presence 
CoHtinsiadonpageS 


PCs  repel  workstation  wave 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
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As  workstation  prices  closed  in 
on  those  of  personal  computers 
during  the  last  year,  many  pun¬ 
dits  predicted  that  powerful 
workstations  would  replace  PCs 
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on  tbe  desktop.  However,  faced 
with  the  cold  reality  of  an  en¬ 
trenched  PC  opeta^  system 
installed  base  lack  of  com¬ 
mercial  workstatioQ  applica- 
tkma.  vendors  are  now  trymg  to 
avoid  tbe  comparison. 

Instead  of  ousting  PCs,  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  conqaiting 
workatatioo  vendors,  analysts 
and  some  users  believe  that 
^tions  in  tbe  inid-1990s 
i  ocoipy  a  nicbe  of  oeCwock- 

intensiveuaetliatisoowioftsin- 
bncy,  with  appbcatMQS  that  can¬ 
not  be  handled  by  today's  PCs. 

A  year  ago,  some  analysts 
thought  that  as  kng  as  a  work¬ 


Giants 
back  deal 
for  Ingres 

Ask  enlists  help  to  buy 
ailing  database  vendor 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Calif.  — 

Aided  by  the  deep  pockets  of  two 
allies.  Ask  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  last  week  said  it  would  pur¬ 
chase  Ingres  Corp..  tbe  $157 
million  relational  database  firm 
that  has  been  sputtering  along 
on  low  cash  reserves  in  tbe  face 
of  stiff  competition. 

Ask  anted  iq>  the  price  of 
$110  trnKm  in  casb  thiou^  an 
equity  rdationsfam  with  both 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
and  Hewlett-I^idanl  Ca. 
wtuch.  in  exdtange.  bought  a 
combined  30%  of  Ask  stock. 

EDS  and  HP.  which  wiS  ocA- 
lectively  put  tip  $60  milhon.  wiD 
play  a  larger  r^  than  that  of  si¬ 
lent  investors,  Ask  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Sandra  Kurtsig  said. 
“EDS  and  HP  have  a  broader  in¬ 
terest  in  this.”  she  told  Compu- 
temnrid  last  week.  “We're 
dearly  going  to  encourage  them 
to  develop  appbationa  outade 
the  manubduring  area"  m 
which  Adc  concentrates  its  ef¬ 
forts. 

Ingres  users  seemed  a  bttle 
concerned  last  week,  even 
though  they  said  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  that  the  vendor  was  not 
going  out  frf  buameas. 

Frank  PeB^r^.  manager  of 
Continssadonpa^i 


station  cost  the  same  as  a  PC,  us¬ 
ers  would  logically  gravitate  to¬ 
ward  tbe  more  powerful  work¬ 
station.  But  users  contacted  by 
CompuUnaerid  said  tiiat  there 
was  00  price  point  at  which  they 
would  snnpiy  use  workstations 
as  a  PC  replaMinent. 

Elaine  Bond,  senior  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
NA's  Corporate  Systems  Group, 
said  she  might  conskkr  replac¬ 
ing  PCs  with  workstations  to 
her  decision  has  less  to  do  with 
price  than  with  tbe  capacity  of 
the  workstation  or  PC  ad  the 
necessary  computer  power  for 
the  job. 

'It  won’t  be  a  PC  replace- 
memt  market  as  much  as  a 
Omtinssadonpageld 
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systems. 
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!  nets,  playing  0Sf2  doubly 
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■  eahandwetalk- 

I  fasttoo.  If  percep- 

tions  mean  any¬ 
thing,  executives  both  here  and 
in  the  UK  agree  that  the  pace  of 
<  work  in  the  U.S.  is  faster  than  in 
I  Britain.  That  finding,  from  a  se¬ 
ries  of  studies  by  Robert  Half  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  that  compared 
'  work  habits  in  the  two  largest 
English-speaking  countries, 
concluded  that  while  Americans 
honor  the  npwest  and  fastest 
ways  of  getting  the  job  done,  the 
culture  of  the  Brits  is  based  on 
respect  for  tradition,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  stability.  The  studies 
are  intended  to  aid  companies 
planning  to  expa^  into  the  new 
Europe  of  1992.  It  is  expected  to 
take  considerably  longer  to  gar¬ 
ner  results  from  witlun  the  UK. 
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Hard- 
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of  late- 
model 
main¬ 
frames. 
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Even  befifre  iVs  time  for  a  human 
taste  test.  Campbell ‘s  soups  go  through 
the  exp^  totems  taste  test  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Mignogna. 
Pttge33. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFTOG 

■  IBM  mainframe  users  are  weighing 
a  variety  of  options  as  the  dust  settles 
from  the  recent  ES/9000  announcement. 
Some  large  users,  including  Manufacturers 
Hanover  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  have  already  chosen  IBM 
transitional  machines  while  awaiting  next 
year’s  Model  900s;  other  users  are  more 
cautious.  No  one  is  rushing  to  the  new  MVS 
operating  system  —  but  and  VSE  users 
are  plea^  with  the  new  upgrade  options  for 
those  systems.  Pages  1 , 148  and  149. 

■  Almost  50  IS  managers  have  banded 
together  to  lobby  vendors  for  open  sys¬ 
tems.  Members  of  the  User  Alliance  for 
Open  Systems  intend  to  specify  nonpropri¬ 
etary  systems  in  future  RFPs.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  General  Motors,  Du  Pont,  Eastman 
Kodak  and  Deere.  Page  4. 

■  Workstations  are  not  Michael  Lanier,  to  revamp  its 
replacing  PCs  in  most  IS  domestic  IS.  Page  8. 
shops,  despite  falling  work¬ 
station  prices.  Users  say  ■  Mrs.  Helds  Cookies 
price  is  less  of  an  issue  than  spun  off  its  software  de- 
displacing  the  entrenched  veloftcnetit  group  into  a 
DOS  operating  system  and  new  company,  Helds  Soft- 
application  base.  Analysts  ware  Group.  The  firm  seQs 
predict  that  workstations  will  expert  systems  for  retail  and 
find  a  new  niche  of  network-  fo^  operations.  Page  12. 
intensive  processing  as  the 

decade  progresses.  Page  1 .  ■  Companies  in  the  mar- 

Meanwhile,  Compaq  has  cut  ket  for  another  main- 
PC  and  memory  prices  in  re-  frsine  may  need  to  update 
sponse  to  tower  priced  com-  their  evaluation  processes, 
petitors.  Page  6.  particularly  if  they  are  plan¬ 

ning  to  use  the  madtine  as  a 

■  Ingres  is  getting  a  new  powerful  servo- or  as  part  of  a 
parent  —  three,  in  fact.  A  dtstributed  setup.  New  ven- 
comiidex  agreement  an-  dor  strategies  and  the  need  to 
oounced  last  week  gave  the  preserve  all  options  argue  for 
No.  2  relational  database  a  rethinkiag  of  the  selection 
company  to  Ask  Computer  process.  Page  101. 

Systems,  with  EDS  and  HP  as 

30%  equity  partners.  The  ■  Eod-tiaer  computing 
deal  left  Ingres  users  wonder-  managers  are  finding  them¬ 
ing  about  the  new  owners’ dif-  selves  well  pr^iared  to  head 
ferent  roles,  while  Ingres  in  any  directioa  within  their 
CEO  Paul  Newton  hinted  he  oxnpany.  even  into  end-user 
may  leave  after  the  owner-  rc^.  Because  they  work 
ship  transition.  Page  1 .  with  just  about  everyone  in 

the  company  and  are  absorb- 

■  Disaster  recovery  plan-  ing  strong  business  skills, 

ning  is  not  enough  anymore,  their  career  paths  are  becom- 
Progressive  companies  are  ingmoreflexible.  Page  128. 
now  forging  "business  re¬ 
sumption  plans"  that  include  ■  On-aite  this  week: 
business  functions  as  well  as  Campbell  Soup  relies  on  an 
data  center  operations  —  and  expert  system  to  ensure  its 
putting  the  IS  chief  in  charge  famous  "mmni'ininffl  good" 
cf  such  planning.  Page  93.  quality.  Page  33.  Hecework 

is  no  longer  {aecemeal  at  Dit- 

■  Leaders  in  the  package  to  Apparel  ci  CaliftHtiia.  the 
delivery  industry  are  sedc-  U.S.  manufacturing  arm  of 
»ing  to  leverage  networking  Jordadre.  Ditto  uses  a  re¬ 
technology  overseas  the  way  vamped  payroll  accounting 
they  transformed  their  do-  system  ba^  on  the  Wang  VS 
mestk  businesses,  but  they  5000.  Page  40.  'The  non- 
are  finding  major  obstacles,  profit  New  Jersey  Symphony 
The  technical  and  pcditical  Orchestra  stays  in  better 
barriers  are  preventing  Fed-  tune  with  its  contributors  by 
eral  Express  from  moving  using  PCs  that  download  data 
ahead  d  UPS  and  DHL,  al-  from  an  AS/400  and  generate 
though  those  firms  face  the  thank-you  and  follow-up  let- 
same  hurdles.  Page  1 .  DHL  ters  without  rekeying.  Page 
has  called  on  a  new  man.  CIO  67. 
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'.wd 

of  ti»  long  fist 
Sthit  Syncsort 
Jk^Mcreawafiable. 
laepcadiing 
toovm.^fKSort's 
SAS^.Sorting,  Dynamic 
^eimnt,  and  Online 
afids  products  join  a 
group  of  other  uraque 
"  jfiigptical  bteadhroughs  —  Mutti^ 
Ipm  MAXSORT,  and  SortWriter. 
V^ffUirt,  Syncsort  products  have 

aiV  CaUM  a»  ntkMI  ndnaris  ol  m  Connmon. 


'  HmK^incsart  b  proud  to 
ainmunce  Its  support  for  nurineMr 
Difiprprijs  System  Architecture/390. 
And  ^mcsort  is  uniquely  positioned  to 
help  you  unlock  the  full  potential  of 
ESA/ 390.  SyiKSorfs  sort  functionality 
is  unifann  across  al  the  major  IBM 
operating  systems  —  MVS,  V5E,  and 
VM.  Support  for  MVS/ESA  SPA 
VSE/ESA,  and  VM/ESA  is  a  natural 
next  step. 

As  masters  of  software  innovation, 
we  are  quick  to  support  major 
hardware  innovations,  /tnd  that 
means,  whatever  your  environment  or 
your  plans  for  future  environments, 
you  can  alw^  depend  on  Syncsort  to 
help  you  optimize  your  performance. 


’-a  I 


50  Tke  Boulevard,  Woodciiff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


they  could  not  field  the  ucts  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
bro^  tmy  ctf  applkatioas  that  said  Dennis  McGinn,  general 
Ingres  usen  require.  manager  of  HPs  inditttry  mar- 

"We  see  the  Ingres  database  keting  group  within  HFs  Ad- 
and  our  own  Ingres-based  prod-  vanced  Manufacturing  Divisioa. 
ucts  as  a  soiutkn  for  those  users  McGinn,  who  was  central  to 


IndtMbO  ^  overwbehomgly  synergistic 

lU^lVO  about  the  Ingres  msUDed  base 

CONTOiUEDFflOMI^GEl  and  Ask's  mamdactoing  cherts. 

«dio  taid  to  be  nanrtacturing 
datahese  aigdicationnat  the  Pub-  engineers.”  said  Rob  Aodeiaon. 
he  Broadcasting  Setidce.  lias  a  senior  tice-president  at  Strata- 
uaed  Ingres  for  two  yean,  in-  gem  in  San  Prandaco.  Many  us- 
its  latest  database  ver-  era  contacted  by  C^fmter- 
aon.  Ingres  d.3.  "It’s  dfficult  to  worU  were  ooc  yet  aware  d  the 
imagine  that  the  would  impenefing  merger, 

not  affect  the  product"  According  to  Ingres  and  Ask 

legrioo.  who  is  activ*  in  the  na-  execubves,  Ingres  will  be  ab- 
rinftsl  Ingres  user  group.  ‘It  sorbed  by  $207  million  Ask. 
would  be  nice  if  they  srere  able  to  emerging  as  a  single  entity  com- 
keep  theff  idenb^  within  the  bining  Ask’s  manufocturing  ap- 
Ask  orgamtarinn.  then  you’d  phcatioQs  expertise  and  Ingres' 
feel  Bke  you  wrere  stiD  dealing  relatioQal  database  management 
with  Ingi^  But  I  don't  think  systems  and  toob  technology, 
that's  going  to  h^ipea.  I  don't  "We  don't  expect  the  Ingres 
see  where  this  merger  buys  me  a  name  to  survive  the  merger." 
whole  he&  of  a  lot.”  said  Ingres  CEO  Newton. 

Newton  said  be  was  not  sure  if  be 
hiMHvnlnallm  would  pby  a  role  in  the  combined 

”I  bad  a  feehttg  tngi^  was  gos^  company,  adding:  "I  might  elect 
to  get  bou^t.  bIcause  their  to  do  something  else,  but  I’ve 
stock  price  was  getting  so  low,  made  a  commiunert  to  making  a 
and  their  salesmen  were  ex-  successful  transition.” 
pressing  some  concerns  about  If  approved  by  Ask  sharebold- 
tbe  finances.”  said  Linda  ViteOa.  era  —  a  (wocess  that  could  take 
prinaprt'  analyst  at  Syacon  two  months  — the  merged  com- 
Corp..  a  Rfeshingtoa.  D.C.,  gov-  pany  would  be  a  1360  million 
onmert  cortiactor.  "My  feel-  firm  with  a  combined  work  force 
ing  is  that  if  Ask  takes  a  hands-off  Qf2,100. 
approach  and  lets  the  Ingres  en-  Analysts  said  they  expect  lay- 
gineers  do  what  they  do  best,  a&  wiU  result  because  of  dupb- 

this  deal  has  a  good  dance  of  catkxi  of  management  and  ad-  wbo  want  pmtable.  distributed  the  negotiations,  said  Ask  had 

success.”  ministrative  functions.  Ingres  appbeatioas,"  said  Ask  CEO  Les  sought  several  equity  partners 

Industry  analysts  were  some-  management  had  been  faulted  by  ^gbt.  "But  when  you  lode  at  to  make  a  partnering  venture  for 
what  less  optimistic.  "If  the  both  users  and  analysts  as  having  the  overhaul  of  [computer)  re-  the  1990s.  "They  approached 
economy  were  to  go  sour,  the  done  too  little  to  podtioD  and  sources  most  rorporations  wiO  DEC  and  EDS  at  the  same  dme 
firm  wortd  have  a  market  the  Ingres  diabase  and  have  in  the  I99()s,  it  takes  a  they  aniroacbed  us,”  McGinn 
casb-Oow  bind,”  said  Paul  application  devdopment  tods,  company  with  EDS’ resources  to  said.  "Sandy  [Kurtzig]  felt  they 
Bkxxn.  an  analyst  at  investment  wl^  many  regard  as  technical-  puUi^off.”  needed  to  get  control  of  Ingres 

firm  Vofoe.  Wdty  and  Co.  or  San  ly  superior  to  Oracle  Systems 

Franorto  "But  it  was  a  smart  Carxk.'s  products, 
move  on  Ask's  part,  one  that  I  Ask  and  Ingres  have  become 
believe  wiU  prove  to  be  financial'  strong  business  partners  in  re- 
lyastutem^loogrTia.''  cert  morths.  with  Adc  acting  as 

"TIas  merger  may  not  fly  an  Ingres  vahie-added  reseller, 
with  users  because  then’s  noth-  But’Adc  executives  said  they  fdt 


Revetiae  locome 
(in  thou$ao4«> 
S9S.306  $8,001 

$142,414  $10.7% 

$1862%  $13,490 


User  super  group  forms, 
pledges  open  systems  push 


Leasing  firm  posts  loss 


focturing  Automation  Protoed 
program. 

The  group’s  noissioo  is  tocoo- 
WARREN,  Mich.  —  Last  week  vince  vendors  to  provide  noo- 
tbe  Houston  30  begat  the  War-  proprietary  hardware  and  soft- 
ren  45,  which  begat  the  User  Al-  ware  products  that  permit 
bance  for  Open  Systems.  irteroperability  and  portability 

The  coaihiao  of  45  informa-  of  applicatioas  among  muttiven' 
tion  systems  managers  created  a  dor  systems  [CW,  June  25).  It  in¬ 
formal  structure  and  name  for  it-  eludes  some  of  the  biggest  tech- 
setf,  agreed  to  join  the  Corpora-  oology  users  in  North  America, 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  and  including  GM,  Du  PxA  Co.. 

some  of  its  plans  to  EastmanKodakCo.andMcDon- 
break  down  barriers  to  open  sys-  neODou^asCorp. 
terns.  The  meeting  produced  the 

The  IS  managers  said  they  following  list  of  action  items: 
could  exercise  their  dout  with  •  Maintain  a  bst  of  open  systems 
vendors  by  ^wdfying  opoi  sys-  products  certified  ^  C^OS  and 
terns  in  requests  for  proposes  X/OpeoLtd. 

(RFP)  but  that  they  must  first  •  Publicise  case  histories  of  suc- 
persiude  top  management  in  cessfuJ  open  systems  projects, 
their  firms  to  accept  the  kfea.  •  Lobby  to  change  acaWiting 

Bruce  Ongler,  project  man-  rules  that  make  open  systems 
ager  at  Deere  &  Co.,  sM  that  if  difficult  tocost-justify. 
all  User  AOiance  firms  could  si-  •  Create  a  process  so  that  a  con- 
multaneoualy  dwnand  open  sys-  sobdated  list  of  user  require- 
terns  in  thesr  RFPs,  it  would  merts  can  be  communicate  to 
demonstrate  user  sobdarity  and  the  vendor  community, 
reaefiness  to  buy  open  systems.  •  Include  open  systems  in  corpo- 

"We  need  to  cmvince  man-  rate  business  plans, 
agement  to  do  this,”  said  Mi-  The  coaben  voted  to  join 
chad  Kaminiski,  manager  of  COS  so  long  as  the  User  Alliance 
(jeoeral  Motors  Cforp.'s  Manu-  keepsitsaeparateidentity. 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 
cwmrr 


BYNEU.MAKGOUS 

cvswv  null  hns,  capital  sauL 

-  However,  more  ominous  than 

LAKEWOOD,  Colo.  —  Battered  a  one-tune  dtvge,  PhOpott  said, 
by  both  irteraal  and  adustnal  is  the  fact  that  Capital's  core 
hardships.  Capital  Associates,  huarrsiwa  —  including  equip- 
Inc.  late  lost  week  posted  a  meat  remarketing.  traditionaDy 
$16.Siidliook«8anrevefRieaf  a  strength  for  the  firm  —  areop- 
$151.4  odiaoforits  1990  fiscal  eratingataloas. 
ycareodedMay31.  A  reorganisitioo  that  ended  a 

The  red  kA  niaiked  a  massive  dwi^tive  nde  by  triumvgate 
slide  for  the  feasoig  and  estabfahed  current  Chief 

firm,  wbidb  boasted  profit  of  Executive  Officer  Rkhsid  Kazan 
$8.6  adban  on  safes  of  $138.2  firmly  at  the  head  of  the  conqis- 
odbon  tost  year  and  appeared  to  ny  was  s  smart  move  but  an  ex- 
be  poised  for  growth.  pensive  one.  Philpoct  said. 

"This  is  both  a  troubled  Capi-  Capitd’s  recent  move  irto 
tal  Associates  story  and  a  trou-  the  Japanese  used  and  leased 
bled  leasing  mdustry  story,”  said  conqwter  maiket  in  alhance  with 
Can  PfaOpott,  an  analyst  at  the  a  suhajdary  of  a  major  Japanese 
regicaal  company  of  Boettcher  bonk  was  strategicany  savvy  but 
fiCo.  "is  eatmg  (9  funds”  in  the  short 

Woes  suffered  by  large  Crt»*  tenn,  PhilpM  added, 
tal  fessorx  sudi  as  bkegrated  Such  particular  probfems,  he 
Resources,  the  huge  investniert  said,  are  playing  out  against  the 
trust  now  in  Chapter  11,  left  backdrop  of  a  lhird-p>rty  com- 
them  unable  to  meet  scheduled  puter  leasing  market  stiD  riven 
lease  paymerts  to  Capital  A  by  foundering  worldwide  ecooo- 
foifltlHqutfter.  pretax  $22  mil-  nues  and  the  mcreasingly  ag- 
fion  cbvge  to  cover  customer  gresaive  ooshught  of  IBM  subi- 
defeuits  and  written-down  in-  diary  IBM  Credit  Corp, 
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bik  dries  on  System  One  deal 

DatJ  S^staiks  Girp.  (EDS)  iMt  week  6niH«rd  its 
<ied  smounced  io  Fdinary  to  slare  ownerriiip  of  the  ^stem 
One  coo^Mterised  mei^pbon  sfsum  (CRS)  with  Ccrtipfntal 
I  Airlihes»dEssteniAiriine&EOSwiDiay|2SOfiulBoatobe- 
come  the  first  ooiHBrtiiie  to  own  s  CRS  lod  wiD  also  take  over 
I  rnswifteneoi  and  Eastern's  iirfonnatioo  systems  operstkms  for 
10  yens  m  a  aenice  cootnct  vikied  at  $4  bilboo.  The  deal  is 
sut^ect  to  the  approval  of  a  baokniptcy  coin  in  New  York, 
wtuch  baayrbdictioo  over  Eastern. 


Slow  growth  at  Tondem 

Tandem  Coovuters.  Iiic.^tbe  $1.6  bdboo  maker  of  fatdt-toler* 
ant  computers,  bat  week  that  it  may  not  realixe  ha  growth 
expectatiaas  for  Hs  &scal  year,  which  en^  Sept  30.  “Our  sales 

activity  is  at  an  aO-Dme  h^  but  our  order-doee  rate  is  slower 
than  expected,"  Tandem  Chief  Executive  Officer  James  Tiey- 
big  told  a  Bomon  meeting  of  industry  analysts.  Treybig  said 
sales  of  Tandem's  Ugh-end  Cydooe  system,  ha  Integrity  S2 
fauh-toleranc  Unix  system  and  its  Nonstop  SQL  database  soft¬ 
ware  were  strong  in  some  regiaos  of  the  worid,  including  Ja¬ 
pan.  Southeast  Asia  and  Europe.  However,  he  added,  sales  in 
the  U,Sm  UK,  Anstraka  and  Canada  are  slower  than  expected. 


Sara  Leo’s  Owens  moves  to  Carrier 

I  John  W.  Owens,  a  28-year  veteran  of  Sara  Lee  Ckwp..  is  the  iat- 
I  eat  bagb-profile  IS  executive  to  change  jobs.  He  has  been 
[  named  vice-president  of  IS  at  (Carrier  COcp..  a  sidwadiary  of 
I  Unted  Tcdnfllo^Corp.(>wens,  president-elect  of  the 
ecy  for  Informaticn  Management  (SIM),  had  been  vice-presi- 
dM  of  IS  and  chief  infonnatioo  officer  at  Sara  Lee's  Hosiery 
DiviBOO  in  Winstan-Saiem.  N.C.  In  that  poeitkn,  be  was  a  co- 
winner  of  tbe  inaugural  SIM  f^itnen  in  Leadership  Award  in 
1987  for  restructuring  and  ^omating  the  nationwide  djstri- 
butioQ  system  for  L'eggs  hom^.  Owens  said  he  left  Sara  Lee. 
where  he  had  worked  io  several  different  divisions,  on  gmi 
terms.  “I  had  no  reason  to  leave;  h  was  just  a  matter  of  wanting 
a  new  challenge."  Owens  said! 


I  Aion  fiils  out  top  posts 

I  C!o-fauDder  Harry  Remstebi  is  stiD  the  chainnan  at  Mo  Alto. 
I  CaliL-faasedAiaQCarp.Theocbcrseatsmtheexecutivesuhe 
'  at  the  knowledge-baaed  apphrations  software  bouse,  however, 
have  new  occupants  as  of  last  week.  Fonner  Fansophic  Sys¬ 
tems.  be  executiveiames  R.  Gagnard  is  Akn's  new  presid^ 
and  diief  executive  officer.  C!omputer-aided  software  engi- 
neering  marketing  veteran  Atan  L.  Codkind  signed  on  as  vice- 
'  president  of  marketing.  Aion  co-founder  Lany  Cohn  ceded  his 
presiibaual  title  to  (sagnard  and  wiQ  man  a  new  post:  executive 
vice-president  of  tedmicai  operations. 


Now  diroctor  named  at  Anderson 

Cfakago-hased  Andersen  Consulting  last  week  named  ^ul  J. 
Cosgnve  to  the  new  poshian  of  managing  partner,  technology 
i  and  integratioQ  services  —  Americas.  Coaipave.  40.  wiO  bead 
;  the  $1  bdhon  practice  New  York  and  have  overaDleader- 
,  ship  for  the  systems  managemeol  and  integration  operation  in 
I  No^.  Central  and  South  America.  Coagrave  has  bdd  numer¬ 
ous  management  posts  within  Andersen  since  1982. 


VAXs,  supers  on  spooking  terms 

To  accoouDodate  Digital  Carp.  VAX  minicomputer 

network  users  who  need  access  to  supercomputers,  Alliani 
Computer  Systems  Carp,  last  week  announred  a  software  op¬ 
tion  to  its  Conceanix  5-0  and  Concentrix  2800  2.0  Unix  oper¬ 
ating  syktems.  which  drive  AOiant’s  FX/Sehes  supercom¬ 
puters.  AOiam  said  that  it  has  more  than  500  supercomputer 
mstaUatioRS.  about  80%  of  which  coexist  with  DEC  VAXs.  ‘The 
company's  new  $15,250  DNX/LAT  software  reportedy  usesa 
standard  Ethernet  controller  and  can  run  concurrently  with 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/btemet  Protocol  LAT,  or  Lo¬ 
cal  Area  Transport,  isa  proprietary  DEC  network  protocol 

Mortn£mskorisonpQgtt47 


NCR  to  map  whole  new  course 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
and  ELUS  BOOKER 

eVSTMT 


NEW  YORK  —  b  a  dramatic 
shift,  NCR  C!orp.  is  expected  to¬ 
morrow  to  announce  sweeping 
plans  to  abandon  its  Motorola, 
be.  roots  and  recast  itself  as  tbe 
office  inte^tor  of  the  1 990s. 

According  to  sources  who 
were  briefed  by  the  firm.  NCR 
will  rofl  out  a  seven-layer,  three- 
year  product  plan  that  includes 
Open  Systems  btercmnect- 
based  network  software  and  a 
range  of  hardware  based  entirely 
on  Intel  Corp.'s  microprocessor 
proi^ssorline. 

b  short.  NCR  has  told  ana¬ 
lysts  it  is  betting  the  company  on 
Intel  The  switch  comes  at  a  time 
when  Motorola  is  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  deliver  its  late  next-gen¬ 
eration  68040  chips.  There  have 
been  reports  that  some  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  have  been  forced 
to  go  to  other  chips  or  delay 
product  bunches.  NCR  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

Hie  new  NCR  System  3000 
line  “is  all  CISC-based  a.s  op¬ 
posed  to  RISC-based,"  said  con¬ 
sultant  Frank  Dzubeck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  (^ooununicauoRs 
Network  Architects,  be.  in 
VbsiuDgton,  D.C. 

Users  will  have  quite  a  bit  to 
pick  from  under  NCR's  new  or¬ 
der.  which  will  be  extended  to  in¬ 
dude  Intel's  as-yet-unreleased 
50-MHz  I486  and  586  chips. 

*rhe  hardware  line  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  tomorrow  ranges  from 
notepad  conqniters  at  the  low 
end  to  a  top-^-the-bne  gigantic 
multiprocessor  server  called  the 


Model  3700.  It  will  be  desgned 
to  look  bice  a  mainframe  and  tar¬ 
get  on-line  transaction  irocess- 
ing  and  dectskm  support.  Sbted 
for  release  in  1992,  it  vnU  fea¬ 
ture  more  than  1,000  loosely 
coufried  processors,  hardware 
disk  arrays.  AT&Ts  Unix 
tern  V.  Version  4  and  wiD  offer 
up  to  250,000  milbon  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second  (MIPS)  at  hiU 
capacity.  Teradata  Corp.  is  said 
to  be  working  on  the  project  with 
NCR  under  a  joint  development 
agreement  signed  six  months 
ago- 

Layered  below  this  will  be  the 
ft^wing  multiprocessor  serv¬ 
ers:  the  Model  3600,  which  fea¬ 
tures  4,000  MIPS  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  256  processors;  the 
Model  3500.  which  offers  two  to 
eight  processors,  maxing  out  at 
320  MIPS;  and  the  Model  3400, 
which  offers  one  to  four  proces¬ 
sors. 

Next  wdl  come  the  angle- 
processor  3300,  whkb  gives  us¬ 
ers  four  expansion  ^ts  and  a 
choice  of  either  an  80386  or  an 
1486.  Below  that  will  be  the 
small  footprint  Model  3200, 
which  offers  two  expansion  slots 
and  a  full  386  chip.  PmaRy,  NCR 
wUl  offer  a  386-based  notebook 
and  a  notepad  oxnputer.  Pricing 
wasunavaibble. 

“This  whole  thing  is  a  gigan¬ 
tic  commitment  to  lotd.  They 
fee)  that  btel's  commitment  to 
future  releases  throu^  the  year 
2000  gives  them  plenty  of  room 
to  grow  and  exp^,"  Dzubeck 
said. 

Next  month,  NCR  wiQ  make  a 
bold  stab  at  making  a  name  (at  it¬ 
self  in  office  uitegration  with  the 


two-phased  unveiting  of  Cooper¬ 
ation.  described  by  sources  as 
being  based  on  Hewlett-Mckard 
Ca's  New  Wm  —  very  IBM 
Officevtskm-fike  and  bidt  on 
C+  and  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  key  to  Cooperation, 
sources  said,  is  that  itnKk^  ahni- 
br  products  from  Distal  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp..  AT&T.  IBM  and 
HP,  it  wQl  be  a  shrink-wrapped, 
open  system.  Capable  of  running 
on  any  pbtfonn.  it  reported¬ 
ly  support  DOS.  I^tndows,  OS/2 
and  Unix  System  V.4. 

"1  would  characterise  it  as 
what  IBM  is  frying  to  do  with  (X- 
ficevisioa,"  said  juefith  Hurwitz, 
editor  of  Pafrida  SeyboM's 
"Unix  in  the  Office"  new^Uer. 
“Users  of  the  '90s  wiD  be  look¬ 
ing  for  an  integrating  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  which  is  what  this  is." 

liie  announcement  overall 
represents  a  third  attempt  for 
NCR,  which  b  one  of  the  oldest 
computer  cooqianies.  to  reposi¬ 
tion  itself .  Although  analysts  said 
they  are  excited  by  tbe  an¬ 
nouncement.  particubrfy  at  is¬ 
sue  are  Intel's  delivery  sched¬ 
ules  and  NCR's  ability  to  sell 
software —  and  sell  it  through 
nondirect  channels. 

And  then  there  b  the  installed 
base.  NCR  b  said  to  have  de¬ 
tailed  an  ebborale  migratioa 
strategy  for  users  of  its  exbtiog 
Motoit^-based  Tower  product 
boe.  Dzubeck  said  NCR  wiD 
out  with  one  more  Motor¬ 
ola-based  Tower,  “and  then 
that’s  it."  Ihirwitz  said  that  since 
it's  Unix,  migrating  applications 
from  Motored  to  Intel  should 
not  be  a  barrier. 


Compaq  cuts  prices  in  bid  to  block  clones 


BY  RICHARD  PASTCAE 

eWSTATF 


HOUSTON  —  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Cotp.  last  week  trimmed 
personal  computer  and  memory 
prices  an  average  of  20%  and 
25%.  respectively.  A  reaction  to 
ccNxqietitors'  stabs  at  its  market 
share.  Compaq's  reductions  are 
intended  to  bdp  stanch  the  flow 
of  customers  to  low-p^ed  clone 
vendors,  observers 

“They're  losing  share  to 
some  of  tbe  quality  done  compa¬ 
nies.  and  tb^'re  reqwoding  to 
it.”  said  Stephen  Smith,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Paine  Webber.  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

Smith  said  AST  Research. 
Inc.,  Advanced  Logic  Research, 
Inc.  and  DeU  (Computer  Corp. 
(see  story  page  122)  are  among 
the  companies  exacting  their 
pounds  of  flesh. 

'The  PC  cuts  affect  most  of 
Compaq's  Intel  (^rp.  80386SX' 
and  80386DX-based  line  as  weU 
as  its  ain^  Intel  80286-based 
offering.  The  price  of  tbe  high- 


end  Deskpro  386/25e  Model 
120,  for  exami^,  was  cut  from 
$8,499  to  $6,999. 

Compaq  officials  claimed  that 
tbe  move  comes  in  preparatioo 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  which  b 
normaUy  their  briskest. 

Whatever  the  case,  evidence 
shows  that  Compaq's  pricing 
gambit  may  be  conung  none  too 
soon.  At  the  New  York  Transit 
Authority.  Compaq's  privileged 
position  as  one  of  only  four  ap¬ 
proved  vendors  b  being  threat¬ 
ened  cost -conscious  users. 

“There's  been  a  caD  in  some 
of  the  departments  for  PCs  that 
cost  less,"  said  Bob  Cudnotta. 
chairman  of  tbe  autboriCy’s  PC 
Technical  Advisory  dommittee. 
The  group  has  been  oxiadering 
adding  one  or  two  stxalled  sec¬ 
ond-tier  done  vendors  to  its  ap¬ 
proved  vendor  list.  However, 
last  week's  cuts  could  squeldi 
the  momentum  for  new  vendors, 
Cudnotta  said. 

Some  users  said  they  doubted 
the  price  cuts  would  change 
their  minds.  Papa  Gino's  of 


America,  Inc.  has  some  Compaq 
units,  but  it  chose  AST  boxes  for 
its  new  restaurant  delivery  sys¬ 
tem.  'To  buy  one  [Compaq  rcj 
b  OK.  but  to  put  them  into  a  lot 
of  stores  would  be  reaUy  hard  to 
justify."  said  Anthony  Lewb, 
manager  of  systems  analysb  at 
the  Massachusetts-based  res¬ 
taurant  chain.  "I  may  give  them 
a  second  look,  but  I'm  very 
pleased  with  AST, "be said. 

Unlike  some  of  tbe  second- 
tier  firms,  Conqnq  has  a  lot  of 
cost  margin  to  {^y  with  —  some 
say  too  much  margin.  "(Compaq 
b  pretty  far  out  in  terms  of  the 
price  undirella,"  said  Erk  Zi- 
mits,  a  finaodal  analyst  at 
Rauseber  Pierce  Refsoes  in  Dal¬ 
las. 

Even  Compaq  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  R^  (!anion  recently 
acknowledged  that  hb  compa¬ 
ny’s  prices  were  a  bit  out  of  line 
(CW.  Aug.  27).  "Yfe're  wUbng  to 
be  more  aggressive  where  it's 
approprote,"  be  said.  "We're 
not  going  to  cut  prices  where 
there's  no  competitive  reason. " 
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ceflen  around  Europe.  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  wi^  skinnisfaes  oc¬ 
curring  in  sud)  remote  re^ons 
as  rural  South  America  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  advantages  seem  to 
have  (fiaappeared  in  the  general 
struggle  against  recalcitrant  for¬ 
eign  administrations,  glutted  ra¬ 
dio  frequencies  and  primitive  an¬ 
alog  sadtches. 

Fedex,  vhich  pnoeered  the 
concept  of  a  ceatrabzed  tracking 
system  in  the  U.S„  has  ho  dear 
technological  advantage  in  Eu¬ 
rope  over  UPS.  "which  is  doing 

gnniiaT  thing*  DOW,"  said  Bd) 

Synnott,  director  of  the  banking 
technology  center  at  KPMG 
Marwick  subsidiary  Nolan 
Norton  &  Co.  And  wh^  DHL 
has  only  begun  to  play  catch-up 
with  Fedex's  domestic  informa- 
uon  systems,  DHL  has  histoh- 
caOy  taken  the  technological  lead 
overseas  (see  story  below). 

Although  Fed»  remains  a 
technology-driven  firro'from  the 
top  down,  its  overseas  technol¬ 
ogy  1*011001  has  gone  more  slowly 
than  In  the  U.S.  ftrt  of  the  rea¬ 


son  is  that  outside  of  the  U.S., 
the  carrier  has  had  to  rely  heavi¬ 
ly  on  "local  trucking  peo^"  stiU 
using  traditionaj  ratfo  systems, 
Synnott  said. 

Indeed,  Fedex  has  installed 
its  DigitaDy  Assisted  Di^tch 
System  (DADS)  oetwoit  in  six 
couttries  so  Car  and  is  adding 
new  countries  to  the  network  at 
a  rate  of  only  one  sier  quarter,  a 
company  spokesman  said.  The 
primary  reason:  “regulatory  and 
infrastmcture  difficulties." 

One  "infrastructure  diffiail- 
coofrontittg  Fedex  is  the 
scarcity  of  radio  frequency  band¬ 
width  in  Europe,  said  I^trick 
Greenish,  managing  director  of 
the  cooqiany’s  international 
telecommunkatioos  group.  As  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the 
overseas  market  several  years 
ago.  "we  were  obviously  poor 
man  at  the  plate,"  Greeni^  said. 
In  the  UK  the  company  wound 
up  having  to  share  its  radio  fre¬ 
quency  channel  with  archrival 
DHL,  "which  raises  a  tremen¬ 
dous  security  issue."  he  added. 

Fedex  hopes  to  ease  this  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  1992,  when  two  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  are  expected  to 
provide  "skypagers,"  Greenish 


said.  These  sateOite-based  net¬ 
works  "wiD  allow  you  to  cover 
cootineflts  witb  a  single  radio 
frequency he  added. 

N(rt  that  Fedex's  rivals  have 
found  it  any  easier  to  cast  their 
hnes  across  Europe.  DHL,  which 
started  out  as  a  global  carrier  in 
1969  and  reportedly  has  the  big¬ 
gest  slice  of  the  global  market, 
has  sophisticated  links  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  couriers  in  the  Far 
East  and  Australia  but  few  such 
links  in  Europe. 

In  dties  such  as  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tin,  H<mg  Kong  and  T(^o. 
where  popidations  are  concen¬ 
trated  and  labor  costs  high,  "it 
makes  sense  to  automate  and 
make  courkrs  as  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible"  by  means  of  radio  frequen¬ 
cy  tracking  and  electronic  cus¬ 
tomer  ordering  systems,  said 
Jimathan  Bye.  DHL's  director  of 
automation.  The  carrier  plans  to 
expand  its  systems  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  during  the  next  two 
years,  he  added. 

Both  UPS  and  Fedex  have 
made  a  major  push  in  the  last  few 
years  to  set  up  direct  links  be¬ 
tween  local  dispatch  centers  and 
data  centers  that  keep  track  of 
packages  and  customer  informa¬ 


tion.  However,  such  links  are  not 
available  in  all  countries. 

"In  areas  where  communica- 
tkms  are  not  as  robust  and  mod¬ 
em  as  in  the  U.S.,"  UPS  uses 
public  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vices.  according  to  UPS  manag¬ 


er  of  telecommunications  Doug¬ 
las  Fields. 

Some  areas,  such  as  rural 
Mexico,  are  inaccessible  even  to 
the  packet  services  and  require 
special  tactics  (see  story  page 
23). 


UPS  has  put  in  an  apphcalkm 
for  status  as  a  nondominant  com¬ 
mon  carrier  intematkmally  so 
that  it  can  "strike  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  an  underdeveloped 
country,"  Fields  said.  UPS 


maybe  capital"  for  network  fodl- 
ities,  such  as  very  small-aperture 
terminal  satellite  links,  which 
the  country  would  eventually 
take  over,  he  added.  In  return, 
UPS  would  get  the  bandwidth  it 
needs  at  wholesale  rates. 


would  provide  technology  and 
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Time  to  take  control  at  DHL 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 

,  CW5THCT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Like  a 
guR^ger  who  is  brought  in  as 
sheriff  to  clean  up  the  town. 
DHL  Worldwide  Express’s  new 
U^&  chief  infonnation  officer  has 
the  job  01  rebuilding  the  package 
handler's  domestic  informatjon 
systems  operatioos  from  the 
groundup. 

CIO  Michael  Lanier’s  task  of 
creating  a  viable,  aggressive 
U.S.  operation  is  a  crucial  one, 
given  that  DHL  needs  to  blunt 
archrival  Federal  Express 
Corp.''s  technical  edge  in  the 
U.S.  if  it  wants  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  domestic  market,  according 
to  T^  Robertson,  a  transpor- 
tatxxi  securities  analyst  at  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons.  Inc. 

However,  the  job  will  not  be  a 
pushover  1:^  >ny  means,  accord¬ 
ing  to  LaniCT  and  other  sources 
within  DHL.  "The  orgamzation 
chart  1  inbented  had  a  large 
number  of  positions  that  had 
never  been  filled,"  and  there  was 
a  "brisk  tumorver  of  top-notch 
folks"  during  the  past  few  years. 
Lanier  said. 

Behind  this  unsettled  siiua- 
tion  was  "a  confusion  over  direc¬ 
tion  and  leadership  issues,"-  in 
which  division  'management  was 
sending  mued  messages  about 
the  overall  direction  ^  priori- 
ties  of  the  domestic  IS  organiza¬ 
tion.  Lanier  said,  "(kiod  folks 
can  only,  stand  hoppmg  from  one 
foot  to  another  so  long  before 
they  want  to  play  in  a  different 
sandbox." 

Lanier  and  other  sources  in¬ 


side  DHL  refused  to  comment  on 
the  leadership  qualities  of  La¬ 
nier's  predecessor,  WUbam  Pig- 
gott,  who  retired  from  DHL 
shortly  before  Lanier  took  on  the 
job.  Ajq  AT&T  spokesman  con¬ 
firmed  that  prior  to  joi^g  DHL, 
Piggott  had  retired  from  AT&T 


in  January  1 987  after  working  at 
the  company  for  more  than  30 
years.  iSggott  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

"A  large  part  of  my  business 
plan  is  to  obtain  credibility  and 
firm  senior  management  sup¬ 
port"  for  what  comes  down  to 
"retooling  the  IS  infrastruaure 


from  the  ground  up."  Lanier 
said.  The  current  chan  calls  for  a 
165-person  organization,  with 
45  (qienings  yet  to  be  filled.  The 
organization  is  expected  to  grow 
to  220  people,  Lanier  said. 

Management  has  already 
shown  itssui^xm  by  approving  a 


major  recruitment  campaign 
that  covers  senior  and  middle 
management  positions,  as  well 
as  those  in  a  wide  variety  of 
technical  fields.  Lanier  said. 

In  addition,  Lanier  has  made 
use  of  his  extensive  contacts  in 
the  IS  field  to  get  assistance  for 
the  early  phases  of  his  project. 


OHl't  Lowlar  takes  aff  on  fS  renovation 


"He’s  called  in  markers  from  all 
over,  saying,  ‘1  need  some  help.’ 
I  met  1^  for  lunch,  and  that 
night  I  was  working"  at  DHL, 
said  Tony  Lazzeroni,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  conkutant. 

Gne  of  the  long-term  goals 
behind  the  restructuring  is  to 
make  DHL’s  domestic  IS  opera¬ 
tions  less  dependent  on  its  inter¬ 
national  counterpart  for  systems 
and  applications  development, 
service  and  support,  Lanier  said. 
DHL  has  historically  concentrat¬ 
ed  its  IS  resources  overseas, 
where  it  has  risen  "head  and 
shoulders  above  the  competi¬ 
tion"  in  its  IS  strategic  deploy¬ 
ment.  according  to  Jonathki 
Bye.  DHL’s  director  of  customer 
automation. 

Not  so  coincidentally,  DHL  is 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
international  package-handling 
market,  Robertson  said. 

In  contrast.  DHL’s  domestic 
IS  division  has  been  like  the 
younger  sibling  that  gets  the  old¬ 
er  child’s  hand-me-downs,  while 
its  rivals  forged  ahead.  Bye  said. 

DHL  needs  to  get  its  IS  act  to¬ 
gether  in  the  U.S.  in  order  to 
wrest  some  of  Fedex's  45%  to 
50%  share  of  the  U.S.  shipping 
market.  Robertson  said.  Fed^'s 
aggressive.  multimillion-doUar 
IS  strategy  has  "created  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  information  excellence 
that’s  hard  to  beat  and  continues 
to  improve  it,”  Brown  added. 

Lanier  hopes  within  the  next 
few  months  to  get  a  good  handle 
on  DHL’s  business  priorities, 
and  then  put  together  "a  revised 
architectural  and  technology 
plan"  that  will  both  support 
those  priorities  and  bolster  the 
company's  competitive  offen¬ 
sive,  he  said. 

DHL's  U.S.  installation  cur¬ 


rently  omsists  of  a  wide  range  of 
"systems  that  don't  talk  to  each 
other,”  Lanier  said.  Even  more 
serious  is  the  firm’s  lack  of  a  co¬ 
hesive  network  architecture  to 
link  its  domestic  and  internation¬ 
al  sites  and  support  such  strate¬ 
gic  applications  as  package 
tracking,  shipment  cootroi  and 
customer  service,  he  added. 

While  refusing  to  ^leculate  on 
what  type  of  technology  will  be 
chosen.  Lanier  said  that  they  are 
"certainly  kx^g  closely  at  re¬ 
lational  technology  and  <&tribut- 
ed  technology  over  networks. " 

Lanier  "definitely  has  a  tough 
job"  revamping  both  DHL's  IS 
organization  and  operatiems, 
Lazzeroni  said.  However,  his 
past  work  history  makes  him 
well-suited  for  ffie  task,  col- 
leaguesattested. 

During  his  four  years  as  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  IS  at 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Lanier 
"was  responsible  for  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  fast,  interactive  nation¬ 
wide  system  that  allowed  bith 
kers  to  answer  customer  ques¬ 
tions  quickly,"  Bye  said.  "That's 
the  way  tl^  industry  b  going 
and  whOTe  we  want  to  go  —  to¬ 
ward  a  seamless  portfolio  of  ap- 
I^tioRs’’  that  suj^iort  better 
customer  service,  he  added. 

Lanier  left  Schwab  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  October  '87  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  because  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  investment  firm  "was  in  a 
consobdation  and  paring-down 
process,  and  I  was  interested  in 
doing  more,  not  less,"  he  said.  In 
the  intervening  two  years  before 
joining  DHL.  Lanier  started  his 
own  consulting  firm,  which  "fo¬ 
cused  on  busioess  development 
and,  where  appix^riate,  tte  use 
of  technology,  for  small  to  medi¬ 
um-size  businesses,"  he  said. 
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Newlwist 
On  An  Old  Pit>blem 

Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you'll  love 
netwoikii^.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,SNA,etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networks  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it  I 
were  a  single  database  I 
on  a  single  computer, 
can  the 
information  they  need 
without  to  know 
comes 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  niedia  and 
networkoperatingsystem.From 
LLJ62  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  g^iteways  to. other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’s  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
supports  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oacle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  sup^rt  organizaticm  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how  . 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.Tosignupforourfi^database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  ext  8104. 


ORACLG* 


Compatibility  *  Portability  *  Connectability 
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Decnet  Phase  V  rollout  begins,  minus  OSl  support 


BY  EUSABETH  HOftWITT 

CVSTATT 


DALLAS  —  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  last 
week  made  good  on  its  i-year-ok)  prom¬ 
ise  to  begin  the  roOout  of  Decnet  Phase  V 
this  roontfa  —  minus  the  crucial  VMS  im> 
plememation  of  the  Open  Systems  Interr 
connect  (OSD-based  networking  archi¬ 
tecture.  however. 

Decnet  Phase  V  for  VMS  wiB  be  avail¬ 
able  "sooner  rather  than  bter"  during  a 
"phased  IS-month  roDout"  of  Phase  V, 
according  to  DEC  spokeswoman  Betty 
Eagan.  DEC  annouo^  some  OSl  soft¬ 
ware  for  Uhrix,  the  company’s  version  of 


Unix,  ip  Europe  last  week. 

The  mtroductkn  of  native  OSl  support 
fw  Decnet  is  crudal  to  DEC’S  strategy  to 
"supplant  IBM's  SNA  as  the  backbone  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  choke  for  the  enterprise." 
said  Steve  Wendler.  a  program  director  at 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  who  is  working  with 
DEC  as  a  constant  (m  the  project.  How¬ 
ever.  a  slippage  of  six  to  nine  months  is 
‘'not  too  b^  on  a  three-year  project."  he 
added. 

Many  users  were  also  inclined  to  be  le¬ 
nient  with  DEC'S  tardiness,  given  that 
their  own  OSl  migration  plans  are  still 
vague  or  long-teim 

"Any  OSl  migration  we  do  will  be  done 


carefully  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,"  said  Stan  Rose,  vice-president  of 
technical  architectures  at  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  "I  would  prefer  that  DEC  took  the 
time  to  release  a  reliable  product  rather 
than  release  something  early  for  the  sake 
of  meeting  a  deadline . " 

Eagan  would  give  no  definite  reasons 
for  the  delay  but  said  that  DEC  has  had  to 
incorporate  a  number  of  capabilities  and 
features  into  Phase  V  that  have  emerged 
from  discussions  with  customers  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  In  particular,  she 
said,  users  wanted  a  gradual  migration 
path  that  would  provide  backward  com¬ 
patibility  with  existing  Decnet  Phase  IV 


systems  and  minunize  user  impact  in 
terms  of  systems  performance  and  reb- 
abihty. 

Customer  feedback  also  convinced 
DEC  of  the  need  to  fully  integrate  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  ProUxil/Intemet  Proto¬ 
col  (TCP/IP)  into  Decnet,  Eagan  said. 

Bankers  Trust  recently  began  eyeing 
TCP/IP  as  a  way  to  link  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing-based  Unix  systems, 
vice-president  Sholom  Brysld  said. 

While  DEC  now  offers  OSl  software 
for  its  VMS  Decnet  Phase  IV  systems. 
Phase  Vs  native  support  will  provide 
price  and  performance  benefits  to  users, 
another  DEC  spdteswoman  said.  The 
rollout  wQ]  also  include  routers  and 
bridges  to  interconnect  Decnet  Phase  tV. 
Phase  V  and  TCP/IP  systems,  DEC  said. 

DEC  smooths 
SNA  landing 

BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CWSTAPf 


DALLAS  —  One  week  after  IBM  pushed 
out  its  Systemview  strategy  for  central¬ 
ized  enterprise  management,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  tok)  users  that  they 
could  have  multivendor  network  manage¬ 
ment  their  way  —  centered  on  an  IBM 
host,  on  DEC'S  network  management 
platform  or  extending  across  both  in  peer- 
to-peer  fashion. 

DEC  and  Systems  Center.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  at  Network!  '90  last  week  that 
they  will  develop  products  to  aUow  the 
Decmcc  network  management  platform 
to  cmnmunicate  a  p^r-to-peer  basis 
with  both  IBM’s  Netview  and  System 
Center’s  Net/Master  offerings  for  man¬ 
aging  IBM  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  installations. 

'The  products,  whose  release  dale  was 
not  disclosed,  will  reportedly  allow  DEC 
and  IBM  network  managers  to  access 
each  other's  databases  and  monitor  and 
control  each  other’s  installations  using 
thdr  own  systems'  familiar  commands. 

Approximately  5,000  enterprises 
worldwide  have  a  need  for  integral^  net¬ 
work  management  across  DEC  and  IBM 
environments.  a(xording  to /eccnt  stud¬ 
ies  by  Stamford.  Conn.-ba^  research 
firm  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

Users  welcomed  the  vendors'  flexible 
approach  to  integrated  networic  manage¬ 
ment.  At  G.D.  Searle  &  Co.,  for  example, 
separate  network  control  centers  need  to 
manage  the  interchange  of  data  between 
the  DEC  and  IBM  sides  ai  the  bouse.  ."I 
think  ft’s  very  important  that  each  user 
group  be  served  by  the  local  environment, 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  inte^ated 
troubleshooting  to  stop  fingeipointing 
where  links  are  shared,"  said  Keith  Addi¬ 
son.  a  network  planner  at  the  pharmaceu- 
tical  firm.  The  proposed  offerings  would 
also  allow  IBM  and  DEC  network  control 
centers  to  take  over  for  each  other  when  a 
system  fails  or  one  center  shuts  down  for 

night.  Addison  added. 

Greg  Fahey,  a  manager  of  network 
planning  and  operatioos  at  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield'of  Minnesota,  said  he  bkes  the 
idea  d  being  able  to  send  alerts  and  statis¬ 
tical  data  back  and  forth  between  bis  com¬ 
pany's  existing  Net/Master  host  and  DEC 
network  contii^  center,  for  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  purposes. 


IMPLIFY  your  computer 
communications  network  while 

SAVING  MONEY  HYDRA 

protocol  converter!  cluster  controller 


® 


"By-  combining  my  programming  ingenuity  wiih  HYDRA  //. 

/  Hos  able  to  save  my  company  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  while  simplifying  our  communications  network. ' 

Bud  Garsidc 

Director  of  Information  Systems  -  Kwikset  Corporation 


I 


“HYDRA  II  allows  us  to  keep  things 
simple  while  saving  money.  It's  the 
best  single  piece  of  equipment,  in 
terms  of  what  it  does,  that  we  have. 
That’s  why  we  have  three  of  them 
stacked  up  here  ” 

These  words  of 
praise  come  from 
BudGarside,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Information  j 
Systems  at  Kwikset 
Corp  .  the  world's 
larg^  manufacturer 
of  residential  lock 
sets  Bud  saved 
money  and  simplified 
mapy  of  tns  communications 
needs  by  using  three  16-port 
HYDRA  II9  in  strategic  user 
•  areas,  manufacturing 
control,  national  sales 
management  arid 
mtemal  access  10  the 
mamframe 


HYDRA  11  is  an  integral  part  of 
Kwikset's  computer 
communications  network.  By 
employing  HYDRA  ll's  s^tem 
printer  emulation  capabilities.  Bud 
(^rside  uses  inexpensive  ASCII 
laser  printers  to  gerierate 
mainframe-type  reports  at 
Kwikset's  remote  manufacbjring 
facilities.  Utilizing  HYDRA  ll's 
callback  and  password  security 
features,  salespeople  dialnn  to 
host  applications  from  remote  PCs 
to  check  on  orders  and  inventory, 
and  to  process  information. 
Kwikset's  in-house  users  access 
mainframe  applications 
using  inexpensive 
ASCII  terminals  and  PCs. 
HYDRA  It  does  all 
of  this  widKXJt  a 
front  end  proces¬ 
sor.  remote  cluster 
controller.  PC 
coax  cards,  or 


burdensome  remote  software. 
HYDRA  II  could  simplify  your 
communications 
network  while  sav¬ 
ing  money,  time 
and  resources.  It 
interfaces  up  to  64 
ASCII  terminals, 
printers.  PCs,  or 
other  devices  to 
IBM30XX.43XX 
and  compatible 
mainframes.  Call 
(800)  $64-9372  or 
in  California  (714)  770-2263  today 
to  receive  a  free  series  of  HYDRA  II 
APPUCATfON  reports  These 
reports  detail  just  a  few  of  the 
methods  you  can  use  to  simplify 
your  communications  network 
with  HYDRA  while  saving  money. 


• 


•  JOS  MICROPROCESSING 

*  22661  Umbwt  Street.  Suite  206.  El  Toro.  CA  92630 

(SOO)  SS4-S371  InCA  (714)  770-2263.  FAX:  (714)  770-4636 
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Grade  Financials  keep 
Buriington  Coat  comfoimle 
year-round 


With  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
Burlington  Coat's  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  their  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitMs. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  So  they  Were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Financials" 
himily  of  products  a  close  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Payables  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  literally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  For  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Oracle  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  th^ 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Financials. 

Find  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Oracle  Financials  products— Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Oracle  Purchasing,  Orade  Payables, 
Grade  Assets,  Orade  Receivables,  Grade 
Revenue  Accounting,  Orade  Inventory, 
Oracle  Order  Entry,  Grade  Sales  Analysis, 
Oracle  Personnel,  Orade  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 
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ORACLE' 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Financials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Oracle  Financials 
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DEC  focuses  on  Europe  to  boost  lagging  business 


BY  MARYFRAH  JOHNSON 

cwsTitrr 

CANNES.  France  —  Antoine  Ivanes  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Oecville  ’90  extubitioo  last 
week  with  a  bit  nMve  on  his  mind  than 
many  oi  the  other  European  executives 
nulling  about  the  cavernous  hUais  des 
Festivals. 

ivanes  is  MIS  director  at  Somfry,  a 
manubcturing  firm  in  Quses,  France, 
winch  wiD  decide  next  week  between  IBM 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  for  a  com¬ 
plete  overhaul  of  its  computer  systems. 

"We  want  one  vendor  to  integrate  it  all 
for  us,”  Ivanes  explained,  striking  upon  a 


major  theme  trumpeted  at  Decville.  "At 
this  poiitt.  it  loda  it  will  be  DEC." 

At  this  European  verskm  of  Decworid. 
DEC  drummed  on  topics  dear  to 

the  hearts  of  their  contmental  customers, 
idM>  last  year  accounted  for  40%  (rf  the 
Maynard,  Mass.-based  firm’s  sales  reve¬ 
nue.  When  Canada,  Asia  and  other  non- 
U.S.  accounts  are  added,  intemational 
business  represents  56%  of  DEC’S  for¬ 
tune. 

"The  opportunities  are  better  here 
than  in  the  U.S..  based  on  what  we  can  see 
today."  said  Mark  Steinkrauss,  a  DEC  fi¬ 
nance  officer. 

For  Somfiy’s  $2  million  systems  proj¬ 


ect,  there  was  no  single  factor  swinging 
the  pendulum  in  favor  of  a  pair  of  DEC 
VAX  4000s  over  IBM’s  An)tication  Sys¬ 
tem/400  midrange  machines.  What  pulled 
DEC  into  the  lead  on  this  bid  was  not  only 
projected  cost  savings  but  integration 
support  and  anticipated  ease  of  employee 
retraining.  Ivanes  said. 

European  custcxners  tend  to  buy  about 
30%  smaller  systems  than  their  U.S.  col¬ 
leagues  and  move  more  cautiously  when  it 
comes  to  new  technology,  said  Rer  Carlo 
Falotti,  president  d  DEC  Europe.  "We 
must  prepare  to  sell  50%  more  every 
year,"  to  overoxne  what  be  called  "this 
little  moment  of  difficulty"  in  DEC’S  fi- 


Kick  The  Tires  And 
Drive  It  Around  The  Block. 


Test  drive  the  new  PRO  Developer™  CASE 
product  from  Holland  Systems  Corporabon  and  see 
how  much  value  can  be  packed  into  an  analysis  and 
design  tool  at  an  unbelievably  low  price! 

Micro-based  PRO  Developer™  software  comes 
with  deuUed  methodology  that  enables  professional 
systems  and  data  analysts  to  move  from  analysis 
and  design  through  development  in  a  fully 
integrated  manner. 

Easv-to-use  nght  from  the  box,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  full  range  of  education  and  training  courses 
-  from  Holland  Systems  Education  Center- 

Best  of  all.  vou  don't  have  to  take  a  financial  risk  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  PRO  Developer 
Call  Chris  McCarthy  at  313/99S-9595  for  your  no 
nsk  Test  Drive  or  to  request  more  information  on 
PRO  Developer  Exdtiog  professional  CASE 


products  from  Holland  Systems  Corporation  also 
include  PRO  Planner  ™  for  strategic  planning  and 
PRO  Manager  ™  for  project  planning  and  control. 


1,..  ' 


^  Holland  Systems 

▼  ▼  CORPORATION 

GtS£  products  for  systems  proffsstonals  since  J9S1 

Holland  Systems  Corporation,  305  East  Eisenhower 
Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106. 

Telephone  313/995-9595  FAX;  313/995-9163 
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nandal  histmy,  he  observed. 

DEC’S  European  customers  run  main¬ 
ly  multiveodor  operatxms  and  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Unix-based  tolerating  systems, 
particularly  with  the  1992  market  unifica- 
tion  of  Europelooming  ever  closer. 

One  marketing  proUem  DEC  con¬ 
fronts  in  Europe  is  the  obscure  r^Mitation 
d  Uhrix,  its^wn  version  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Ca^omia  at  Berkeley  Unix  operat¬ 
ing  system.  In  one  session  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  a  Unix  marketing  mana^  asked 
how  many  in  tbe  audience  realized  DEC 
sold  Unix  and  then  despaired  when  no 
hands  were  raised. 

Some  customers  are  convinced  that 
when  it  comes  to  "open  systems,"  DEG  is 
at  least  improving  its  reputation.  "DEC 
really  does  have  more  to  offer  in  open  sys¬ 
tems  th?"  IBM,"  said  Graham  Lynch, 
general  manager  of  information  systems 
for  the  brewery  divtsion  of  Guiness  Brew¬ 
ing  Worldwide  Ltd.  in  Loixkm. 

Guiness’  multivendor  environment  in¬ 
cludes  IBM,  DEC,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  other  vendors,  but  Lynch  stressed 
that  business  needs,  not  technology,  will 
drive  tbe  company’s  gradual  movement 
toward  a  client/server  architecture. 

"Tbe  network  is  becoming  tbe  heart  (rf 
the  company,”  said  Frans  Van  Harden- 
berg,  telMximmunicatioos  director  at  Te¬ 
lesystems  France,  a  division  of  France 
Telecom.  "Yet  customers  don't  want  to 
be  dependent  for  their  whole  networic  on 
onesupfher." 

For  users  such  as  Shaul  Dukeroan,  cor¬ 
porate  vice-president  d  Elsdnt  Ltd.  in 
Haifo,  Israel,  it  was  tbe  proinise  of  multi¬ 
vendor  networking  that  held  the  greatest 
allure  at  Decville.  "Interconnecting  com¬ 
puters  seems  to  be  an  easier  task  with 
DEC,"  Dukeman  said. 

Software  dough 
lures  Mrs.  Fields 

BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTAPV 


Cookie  maker  Mrs.  Fields,  Inc.  is  cooking 
up  a  recipe  for  serftware  sales. 

The  City.  Utah-based  food  retail¬ 
er  announced  la^  week  that  it  has  spun  off 
its  software  devek^iment  arm  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company,  Belds  Software  Group. 
Tbe  new  company  will  market  specialized 
versions  of  its  Retail  Operations  Intelli¬ 
gence  system,  devdoped  to  run  Mrs. 
Fields  Cookies  stores  and  the  company's 
La  I^tite  Boulangehe  bakery  subsi^ary. 

Paul  Quinn,  vice-fnesident  of  MIS  at 
Mrs.  Fields  Coeddes,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fields  Software  Group. 

Fields'  products  will  include  both  IBM 
I^sonal  Cmnputer-compatible-based 
and  Application  Systein/400  sdutions. 
The  current  product  line  consists  of  five 
expert  systems  for  such  tasks  as  labor 
scheduling  and  operation  fiinctions,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  computer-aided  instructioo. 
inventory  management  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Target  markets  include  fost-food 
vendors,  spedalty  food  vendors,  ^ledalty 
retail  stores,  restaurants  and  conve¬ 
nience  stores.  Quinn  said  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  company  will  produce  software 
for  supennarkets. 

Quinn  said  Fields  Software  Group  will 
announce  a  deal  with  its  first  big  dient,  a 
inaja’  fast-food  chain,  probaUy  within  the 
.next  two  wedcs. 
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The  MMtaiyAirlift 
CommancTHas  Good 
Reasons  For  Choosing 
Our  On-Line  RDBMS. 


One  reason  is  as  close  as  today’s 
headlines. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
unleashed  the  largest  airlift  in  the 
history  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
—more  than  1,100  aircraft,  flying 
100,000  troops  and  a  billion  pounds 
of  cargo  to  Saudi  Arabia,  all  on  a 
moment’s  notice. 

MAC  chose  SYBASE  for  exactly 
that  kind  of  operation. 

Because  only  SYBASE,  with  its 
Client/server  Architecture,  can 
provide  the  distributed  computing 
capabilities  needed  to  manage  a 
massive  operation  absolutely  depen¬ 
dent  on  real-time  access  to  on-line, 
information. 

SYBASE  lets  MAC  use  familiar 
client  hardware,  like  PCs  and  Mac¬ 
intoshes,  to  access  critical  data  from 
an\'  of  its  211  locations  worldwide. 

SYBASE  STjpports  absolute  data 
integriw  and  security  in  MAC'S  world¬ 
wide  distributed  environment.  Busi¬ 
ness  rules  are  written  once— into  the 
SYBASE  programmable  .server— 
and  automatically  implemented 
across  all  applications  and  enforced 
throughout  the  network.  And  only 
SYBASE  Secure  SQL  Server*  offers 
multi-level  data  security  designed 
to  meet  B1  level  standards. 

SYBASE  delivers  the  high  appli¬ 
cation  availability  MAC  requires.  Back¬ 
ups,  recoveries,  diagnostics,  trarrsaaion 
logic  and  integrity  changes  all  take 
place  while  applications  run. 

In  short,  only  SYBASE  offers 
eversohing  the  Military  Airlift  Com¬ 
mand  ne^s  to  manage  a  massive, 
worldwide,  on-line  enterprise.  One 
which.  If  it  were  an  industrial  com¬ 
pany,  would  rank  number  10  on  the 
Fortune  500. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  more  about 


how  S\t)ase  can  help  you  handle 
your  information  management 
needs— crises  and  all.  Just  attend  a 
free  Sybase  seminar. 

Otll  1-800-8-SYBASE  fiar  the 
seminar  nearest  vou. 


Sybase 


ClientlServerForTix  On-Line  Enterprise 


Formof  informottonofsaminairojfvoHons.coW  l-800-G-SYBASt. 
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Proteon,  TI  tool  tackles  jitter  on  twisted  pair 


BYKMN1EMWEXLER 

CWSTM? 


DALLAS  ^  Wbukl-be  16M  bit/sec,  to¬ 
ken-ring  users  who  are  jittery  about  tbe 
reliability  of  large  unafaieided  twisted-pair 
networks  received  soothing  news  from 
^oteon,  Inc  and  Texas  Instruments.  Inc. 
at  last  week's  Network}  *90  show. 

Tbe  two  companies  joinUy  announced 
the  Jitterbuster.  a  kit  of  cooqMments  and 
microcode  that  token-ring  network  inter- 
bee  card  vendors  can  incorporate  into 
their  products  to  re^chroniae  data  sig¬ 
nals  at  every  node  on  a  network.  The 
technology  addresses  proUems  in  16M 
bit/sec.  networks  running  on  unshielded 
twisted-pair,  tbe  medium  most  prone  to 
electromagnetic  interference. 

Jitter  signal  distortion  during  data 


transmission  —  can  accumulate  node-to- 
node  in  large  networks  to  the  point  where 
tbe  data  can  no  hmger  be  interpreted. 
The  cumubtive  distorbwi  problem  in 
16M  Ut/sec.  networks  was  brought  to  the 
industry's  attention  in  June,  when  token¬ 
ring  vendor  Madge  Networks  Ltd.  public¬ 
ly  recalled  its  4W16M  bit/sec.  adapter 
cards  because  of  jitter  problems  disrav- 
ered  in  large  configurations. 

Ibe  ^ter  issue  was  unanticipated  be¬ 
cause  it  had  not  surfaced  in  4M  bit/sec.  to¬ 
ken-rings. 

User  benefits  d  Jitterbuster  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  token-ring  adapter  card  ven¬ 
dors  incorporating  tbe  technoh^  into 
their  {voducts.  Pulse  Technology,  Inc.. 
Thomas^^onrad  Corp.  and  Apf^  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.  are  curre^y  among  tbe  ven¬ 
dors  evaluating  the  technology  for  thdr 


boards,  according  to  Proteon. 

At  least  one  user  sees  an  inuninent  use 
for  jitter  protection  at  his  company,  which 
is  wired  predominantly  with  unshielded 
twisted-pair.  Rkb  Coulson.  securities 
network  associate  at  Principal  Financial 
Group  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  running 
4M  bit/sec.  token-rings  using  Madge 
adapter  cards.  He  said  he  vrill  soon  need  to 
uppade  to  16M  bit/sec.  because  tbe  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  implement  bandwidth- 
hungry  image  processing  applications. 

Cohn  Mick,  executive  dhector  of  the 
Open  Token  Foundation,  added,  ’‘Jitter¬ 
buster  poses  a  good  interim  and  possibly 
final  solution"  for  exteiKling  networks  re- 
liaUy  beyond  TI’s  recommendations  of 
what  its  Falcon  analog  chip  —  cited  by 
Madge  as  the  culprit  in  its  boards'  jitter 
problem  —  alone  can  support. 


PCs 

FROM  PAGE  1 

expanding  market  for  complex  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  global  trading."  said  G^ge 
Weiss,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group.  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Even  the  most  gung-ho  RISC  worksta¬ 
tion  marketing  organizations  are  not  pro- 
daimmg  that  woricstations  will  rep^ 
PCs.  "l^ople  almost  want  us  to  get  into 
tbe  E*C  m^et,  but  that's  not  what  we 
want  to  do,"  said  Edward  Zander,  vice- 
presideiit  of  rarporate  marketing  at  Sun 
Microsystems,  liic. 

Sun’s  off  moHvs 

Instead  of  competing  with  PCs.  Sun  is 
looking  to  go  against  servers  based  on  In¬ 
tel  Co^'s  complex  instnictioa  set  com¬ 
puting  (CISC)  80386  or  80486  CPUs  and, 
in  tbe  process,  sell  worksta¬ 
tions  as  nodes  on  a  network. 

Mips  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  basiglly  agr^ 
with  SucL  Mips  wifl  sell  its 
systems,  such -as  servers, 
cotnptememary  to  PCs.  ac- 
corttog  to  John  Hime,  vice- 
presideni  of  the  Systems 
Product  Group. 

However.  Mips  has  a 
iwo-pnmgaj  strategy.  The 
company  is  also  attempting 
to  get  PC  vendors  to  use  its 
architecture  m  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  according  to  Mips 
President  Chuck  Boesen- 
berg.  He  would  not  say 
which  PC  vendors  are  currently  in  discus- 
SMAwith  Mips. 

Sibcon  Graphics.  Inc.  also  has  plans  to 
get  into  the  low-price  range  but  is  still 
planmng  on  develcqxng  a  new  niche  in 
low-end  graphics-intensive  computing, 
rather  than  (fisplacmg  PCs.  "I  don't  see 
why  someone  wbo  is  using  a  spreadsheet 
ne^  to  run  it  on  graphics-based  hard¬ 
ware."  said  Alan  TrunUe.  chief  develop¬ 
ers  advocate  at  the  company. 

The  MS-DOS  operating  system  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  most  users'  needs,  a  fact  that 
presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  change. 
Whh  the  addition  of  Microsoft  (Corp.’s 
Windows  3.0.  users  see  a  new  lease  on  life 
for  tbe  PC.  "It  wil)  be  a  hard  pull  firom 
DOS.  especially  with  Windows,"  Woss 
said. 

Unix,  the  most  apmmon  workstation 
operating  system.  hls  fewer  commercial 


applications  but  is  more  robust  than  DOS. 
Michael  Goukle.  an  analyst  at  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Advisor  in  Boston,  said,  for  instance, 
that  Unix  is  better  suited  for  multitasking 
when  users  move  toward  that  need. 

Vendors  are  working  hard,  with  some 
success,  to  get  more  applicatioos  running 
on  Ui^  Commerdal  applications  such 
as  the  ubiquitous  Ukus  Development 
C(Hp.’$  1-2-3  spreadsheet,  which  is  newly 
ported  to  Sun’s  workstations  —  are  in- 
creasin^y  springing  up  on  Unix. 

Yet  simply  porting  applications  to  Unix 
is  not  ewM^  to  get  users  to  change. 
Dorothy  Deran,  director  of  research  in- 
furmation  systems  at  Syntax  Research  in 
Pak>  Alto.  Ciltf..  said  that  running  spread¬ 
sheets  and  word  processing  packages  on 
workstations  is  a  waste  of  power .  and  sim¬ 
ply  running  PC  programs  adds  no  value. 

Deran  said  it  mattered  little  whether 
she  could  find  the  DOS  applications  she 


uses  now  ported  to  Unbi.  "We  can't  afiord 
to  throw  the  [PC]  technology  away.  We 
haven’t  even  for  it she  said. 

Still,  most  vendors,  such  as  Hewlett- 
I^ckard  Ca.  see  brin^g  down  tbe  price 
of  workstatkns  as  important.  Zander  said 
that  his  company  will  not  put  out  a  $1 ,000 
workstation,  but  the  price  will  certainly 
go  below  the  current  list  of  S4.995  for  its 
diskless  monochrome  model,  tbe  ^nre 
SLC.  HP  also  has  a  workstation  priced  un¬ 
der  $5,000.  but  it  is  not  based  on  RISC  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Although  users  said  their  decision  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  workstations  has  little  to 
do  with  price,  they  were  only  marginally 
more  cmcemed  with  tbe  power  of  the 
hardware. 

For  Bond,  it  will  not  be  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  $2,000  PC  and  a  $2,000  wmksta- 
tion.  If  a  $2,000  workstation  is  what  a 


teller  needs,  then  that  is  what  will  be  pro¬ 
cured.  If  a  $2,000  workstation  is  ne^ed 
by  a  branch  manager,  the  bank  will  get  a 
workstation.  "We  will  tailor  computer 
power  and  storage  to  the  job,"  she  said. 

WorkstoHon  opethy 

With  Intel’s  804^  CPU  beginning  to  hit 
the  PC  market,  users  see  a  migration  path 
for  their  current  computers,  further  erod¬ 
ing  any  urgency  felt  by  users  to  move  to 
woikstations. 

"If  I  could  buy  a  workstation  for  the 
price  of  a  486.  I'd  still  buy  the  486."  said 
one  user  who  saw  the  486  as  a  migration 
path  to  more  power  without  the  pain  of 
porting  applications. 

The  15  million  instruction  per  second 
(MIPS)  486  may  be  plenty  powerful  for 
most  users  in  the  short  term. 

But  analyst  John  Dean  at  Montgomery 
Securities  in  ^  Francisco  said  that  as 
the  gap  between  the  power 
of  CISC  processors,  such  as 
Intel's,  and  RISC  proces¬ 
sors  widens,  users  will  not 
be  so  complacent.  "Soon 
there  will  be  a  40  MIPS  chip 
(the  Mips  R4000)  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  486."  he  said. 

Vendors  are  betting  that 
future  network-dependent 
appUcatioQS  will  be  the  new 
commercial  niche  for  work¬ 
stations  —  what  Zander 
calls  industrial-strength 
networking.  Those  applica¬ 
tions  —  pulling  up  data¬ 
bases,  windowing  and  com¬ 
munications  all  at  once  — 
are  still  in  their  infancy. 

That  is  just  what  David  Wood,  vice- 
president  of  information  systems  at  Med- 
lantic  Healthcare  Group  in  V^shington, 
D.C.,  will  consider  next  year.  “No  vendor 
told  us  this,  but  we  thought  we  could  save 
some  money  by  using  workstations  on  a 
major  server  for  new  applications  to  sup¬ 
port  a  cancer  center."  he  said. 

Multimedia  may  be  the  blockbuster  ap¬ 
plication  that  broadens  the  workstation 
market,  accending  to  several  sources. 
The  entire  workstation  maricet  stands  at 
about  $6  billion,  according  to  Weiss,  and 
he  said  he  expects  it  to  grow  about  30% 
per  year  until  1995  —  about  the  time 
multimedia  is  expected  to  hit. 

"When  the  business  world  gets  to  the 
point  where  secretaries  produce  videos 
for  the  boss  instead  of  overheads,  then 
tbey'U  need  workstations,"  Trimble  said. 


Adding  up  the  numbers 

AUJuftt^i  mr  hotzepowtr  dmies  a  M  of  attrntion  t'<  workstations,  actual 
shipments  are  miniscule  compared  with  projected  PC  shipments  of  23.7 
in  1990. 
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□  My  bus/ness  card  or  letterhead  is 
attached  Please  enroll  me  in  the 
FREE  seminar  to  be  heW 


at  - 

on  _ 


For  more  information  or  to  enroll 
in  a  FREE  FOCUS  seminar 
please  give  us  a  call. 


1-800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call 
1-212-736-0842 
or  FAX 

1-212-564-1726 
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FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/S 


INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400 


aoniiC'ition  PortaDiii:/ 

Access  to  os  accanct 
System  3X Files 


ill 

UJ 

^  1  1  J 

□ 

a 

IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400, 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  numtaer  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  it  takes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

What’s  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
between  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing. 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAAconforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  \brk,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even  GS 
greater  promise  for'  ||0|| 
the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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Keep  your  users 


well  fed. 


liii  ii  i(iiirin>J:  I  111'  new 

lin.iiM'i-.Ii'i  mil. 


Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
niD  [nrinter.  The  LaserJet  printer  fcx* 
handling  the  high-votume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
There^s  a  lot  fcR*  everyone  to  like  and 
use  Two  paper  trays  that  let  users 
easily  switch  betw^n  different  types 
and  sizes  of  p^>er.  each  trsiy 

heading  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  Two-sided 
{Hinting  that  allows  your 
users  to  (Hint  their 
thoughts  and  re¬ 
pents  on  both 
sides  of  a  page. 

And,  if  your 
pee^le  would 
like  tossQ^ 
goexl-byeto 
feeding  enve- 
l(^>es  manually,  they  can-it’s  deme 
autCHnatically  by  our  (genial  envele^ 
feeder  ace^sseny 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  III,  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  realty  curve.  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res- 
erfution  never  befene  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe^ 
PostScript*  software.  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fcHits  and 
typefaces.  Even  connect  a  Macintosh. 
What  you'll  like  is  the  reliability 
and  service  you’ve  cenne  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  availaUe  for 
only  $3^505?  So  call  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  infcHmation  cm 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID 
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Ashton-Tate  to  make  run  at 
Mac  market  with  DbaselV 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

C«  STAFF 


ANAHEIM.  CaM,  —  Ashton-Tate  Corp. 
—  sdll  reehns  after  a  defective  verskm  of 
its  flagship  Dbase  IV  databate  scared  off 
both  lasers  and  profit  —  hop^  to  spring 
back  with  a  direa  assauh  on  the  lucrative 
Apple  Computer.  Inc.  market  this  fall, 
As^on-Tate  offirials  confirmed  at  the 
firm's  tecfanicai  conference  last  wedc 
Leaduig  Ashton-Tate's  offensive  will 


be  Dbase  IV  Runtime  Plus  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh,  which  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  application  will  offer  cross-i^t- 
forro  connectivity  between  Macintosh, 
MS-DOS,  Unix  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  and  VMS  systems  and  will  al¬ 
low  developers  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  Dbase  IV  applications  programming 
lutguage,  axnpany  spokesmen  said. 

If  Asht<N)-Tate  is  successful,  analysts 
said,  the  nxive  could  also  have  a  big  pay¬ 
back  for  Apple,  which  has  pushed  to  get 


the  Macintosh  into  the  business  and  fed¬ 
eral  sectors  but  lacks  a  muscular  third- 
party  database  offering  akin  to  Ashton¬ 
Tate's  once-dominant  Dbase  line. 

Ashton-Tate  officials  said  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  database  maiicet  is  a  fertile  one  be¬ 
cause  it  is  still  relatively  fragmented  and 
without  a  clear  leader.  "There  is  no  en¬ 
trenched  database  product  in  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  market  right  now,"  said  Dave  Proc¬ 
tor,  general  manager  of  the  Database 
Division.  "We  intend  to  put  one  there." 

Although  firms  such  as  Claris  Corp., 
Fox  Software,  Inc.,  Acius,  Inc.  and  Odesta 
Corp.  (M'ovide  Macintosh  database  offer¬ 
ings.  “there  has  never  been  one  block¬ 
buster  product,  so  the  Macintosh  has  nev¬ 
er  gained  a  reputation  as  a  database 
product,"  said  Joan-Carol  Brigham,  an  an¬ 
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alyst  at  International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

Ashton-Tate  first  waded  into  Macin* 
tosh  waters  in  1987,  but  it  stumbled  bad¬ 
ly.  Dbase  Macintosh  was  skewered  by  de¬ 
velopers  because  it  was  not  Dbase 
language-cmnpatible.  The  application 
was  sold  in  Au^t,  however,  to  Miami- 
based  New  Era  Software  Group,  Inc., 
wiping  the  ^te  clean  for  Ashton-Tate’s 
new  Apple  cffeiing. 

Presided  Bill  Lyons  admowledged 
that  the  firm  is  trying  to  regain  its  balance 
on  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  sbp- 
pery  surface.  “The  database  mailcet  has 
remained  essentially  stagnant  for  the  past 
two  years,”  he  said.  Lyons  attributed  the 
general  database  maiitet  malaise  to  Ash- 
tcm-Tate's  problems  with  Dbase  IV  Ver¬ 
sion  1.0.  which  he  said  caused  many  users 
to  defer  their  datab^  buying  {dans. 

Version  1.0  was  a  failure  of  spectacular 
proportions.  A  replacenoent  application. 
Veraon  1.1,  was  released  in  late  July. 

In  the  interim,  Ashton-Tate's  share  of 
the  market  took  a  nosedive.  Figtires  hrom 
Audits  and  Surveys,  Inc.  indicated  that 
the  company's  percentage  ctf  the  datab^ 
mailcet  fell  ffom  more  than  60%  in  1989 
to  48.6%  today. 

Ashton-Tate  also  moved  to  broaden  its 
user  base  into  the  expansive  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  roarket^ce  last  week  with 
tte  announcement  of  Dbase  IV  for  Sun,  a 
fuO  implementation  of  Dbase  IV  Version 
1.1  for  the  SunOS  operating  system.  The 
product  is  slated  for  fourth-quarter  avail¬ 
ability  with  prices  beginning  at  $995. 


Stoll  to  star  in 
iVbra  adaptation 


Clifford  Stoll,  the  astronomn’-tumed- 
computer  gumshoe-tumed-best-selling 
author  ( 7%e  Cuckoo’s  £gg).  is  now  a  tele- 
vision  star.  On  Oct.  2.  the  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Service’s  Nova  series  wiO  begin 
its  1 8th  season  with.  The  KGB,  the  Com¬ 
puter  and  Me,  a  reenactment  of  Stoll's 
book  starring 
Stdl  as  himself. 

While  working 
at  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Lab  in 
Califc^nia,  StoU 
became  interna¬ 
tionally  famous  in 
the  wurkl  of  hack¬ 
ers  when  he 
traced  a  75-cent 
discrepancy  in  a 
computer  billing 
report  to  a  group 
of  West  German 


Stoll  stars  in  TV 
hacker  plot 


hackers.  These  infamous  backers  were 
gathering  miHtaiy  intelligence  and  selling 
it  to  the  KGB.  Though  investigators  dis¬ 
believed  him,  Stoll  relentlessly  pursued 
his  quarry,  and  the  auth(»ities  eventually 
jumped  in  and  busted  open  the  hacker/spy 
ring.  His  account  the  incident  became  a 
best-selling  book. 

“This  is  a  classic  mystery  story,  but  it 
takes  place  against  a  totally  new  land¬ 
scape  of  data  networks  and  computers." 
said  Robin  Bates,  producer  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  While  following  the  book's  [dot  line, 
the  show  offers  exclusive  interviews  with 
the  hackers  themselves,  including  the 
ringleader  Marcus  Hess.. “You  get  a  good 
idea  of  what  the  hacking  scene  is  like  in 
Germany . "  Bates  said. 
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managemeni.  and  balanced  I/O  perfor¬ 
mance — as  embodied  in  our  Dign^  Scorage 
Archhccnue  (DSA). 


DSA 

A  Leadership  Approach 

The  Digital  Smrage  ArchiKctuie  is  the  most 
advanced  storage  archkeccuie  in  the  industry, 
taring  unparalleled  investmem  protection. 

DSA  is  des%ned  a>  optimize  the  use  of  sys¬ 
tem  resources,  with  hig|i  data  integrity  and 
availability  balanced  I/O  perfixmance,  and 
low  cost  of  ownershipk  Hus  is  accomplidted 
through  its  almost  complete  indcpendettce  of 
hardware  and  software  charges,  as  well  as  the 
robustness  a>  withstand  changing  technology. 

The  result  b  the  abilky  to  migrate  DSA 
devices  across  the  Digital  ptodua  line,  ghrii^ 
almost  unlimited  flexlxlicy  and  extenshilky 
pbs  easy  incremental  growth. 

[)SA  does  thb  by  separacii^  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  seocage  devices  from  the 
“logica]’’  view  that  the  application  program 
has  of  thera  For  example:  the  DSA  concept 
of  a  disk  device  is  simply  a  randomly 
accessed  collection  of  fixed  length  logical 
blodts;  the  concept  of  a  tape  b  a  sequentially 
accessed  coUeaion  of  variabk  length  logical 
blocks. 

continued  > 


What’s  the  best 
storage  solution 
for  handling 
the  never-endiny 
data  explosion? 


At  a  recent  Gartner  Groi^)  conference  on  storage  {Products,  on  percent  of  the 
participants  said  that  they  now  have  more  than  (Mie  ttrabyte  of  data  stored  in 
their  computer  systems.  Thats  a  lot  of  data. 

And  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times — as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  yet 
another  masave  growth  c£  data  coUection,  with  the  ability  to  incorpoiate  image, 
voice,  and  unstructured  objeas  into  computer  storage. 


KSC70.  ICEA50.  KDB^O,  *md  KDMTD  coa- 
ooAen,  «>  mdi  die  ESE20  dUb  ^ 

RA  sent*  cf  <Us,  the  SA  series  of  amyi, 
tnd  the  XA  nsi  «f  ops  (ndi  IS  cbe  1A9CI «» 


notches  and  topologies  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  cocnbiimions. 

Storage  and  data  availability  are  indeed 
critical  issues.  Because  all  the  processing 
power  in  the  world,  all  the  networking 
capacity,  the  most  h^hly-evtJved  operating 
systems,  and  the  best  apffiesuions  will  mean 
nothing  if  the  right  data  isn’t  availri>le  at  the 
right  time,  from  the  ri^t  source,  for  the 
ri^t  user. 

How  to  meet  this  storage  challenge? 
Digital  feeb  the  answers  come  via  high  avail¬ 
ability  subsystems,  robust  storage  system 


Until  now;  the  lo^cal  solution  has  been  to 
create  b%ger,  fasKS  disk  drives,  meeting  the 
challenge  cf  sheer  quantity  with  devices  that 
can  store  trillions  of  bits  and  retrieve  them  in 
millions  per  second. 

Biu,  as  we  move  into  the  IS^s,  focusing 
on  quancit^ive  advances  in  stor^  capacity 
akme  no  kx^r  solves  the  problem  of  string 
ahead  of  the  information  exf^ion.  '‘More” 
and  “foster”  are  not  enou^  Such  sc^utions 
do  not  take  data  safety  into  account.  Nor  do 
they  oxisider  the  subtleties  data  priorities, 
or  the  complexities  of  meshii^  various  tech- 


(2)  The  DSSI  (Digical  Storage  ^srem 


being  placed  concurrently  on  the  I/O  system 
by  multiple  users  at  any  given  time. 

From  extensive  system  monitoring,  we’ve 
found  that  roughly  50  percent  of  the  I/O 
requests  go  to  as  Iktie  as  one  percent  the 
online  storage,  and  80  percent  of  the  I/O 
requests  go  to  only  20  percent  of  the  online 
storage.  That  high-aaivity  one  percent  con- 
tains  a  number  of  small  files  that  are  always 
‘liocr  these  are  easily  idemified  and  quite 
consistent. 

This  means  that  the  real  answer  to 
improved  I/O  performance  is  n>  balance  the 
I/O  subsysrem  by  matdung  the  I/O  demand 
to  a  device  that  satisfies  the  perfermance/bost 
tradeoff  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Digital  offers  a  full  range  of  devices  that 
satisfy  this  I/O  demand  profile,  as  vrell  as 
the  to(^  to  balance  the  load.  We  say  t^ 
solution  is  to  place  the  very  hottest  files  on 
the  fastest  member  of  the  stcwagc  hierarchy 
(namely,  a  soUd-state  disk,  like  our  ESE20), 
and  then  spread  the  rest  of  the  high-aaivity 
files  among  as  many  actuators  as  possible..  ^ 


Cumulative  I/O  Operations 


DSA  isobres  the  I/O  subsystem  from  the 
host,  allowif^  iniell^ience  to  be  placed  in 
the  subsystem  itself,  and  off-loading  the 
host  from  the  chore  of  managing  and  track¬ 
ing  the  actual  I/O  operation.  Thus,  a  latge 
number  of  I/O  commands  can  be  queued 
up  in  the  storage  subsystem  and  then 
returned  in  the  nwst  optimal  manner. 


-Tape  or 
Optical 


When  k  comes  to  something  as  crucial  as 
data  availability  Digical  vwrks  widi  a  very 
simple  eqaackn: 

Reliability  *  Fault  Iblcrance  -f  Fault 
Management  >  Data  Availafatliiy.  ^ 

Our  products  are  already  quire  competi¬ 
tive  in  idiabilfty.  But  no  nutter  how  h^ 
the  reiiabiiky  problems  can  still  occur  across 
a  brge  number  of  devices.  And  creating 
fauh'toierant  systems  for  every  applkation 
requires  for  too  much  redundancy,  not  to 
mention  cost. 

Thus,  we’ve  combined  the  concept 
of  problem  prediction  with  automatic 
foikwer  to  create  a  fouli  managancra  sysian 
that  can  achieve  high  levels  of  avail- 
afailky— VAXsimPLUS. 

VAXsimPLUS  is  an  expert-based  fault 
management  system  that  predicts  problems 
with  very  h^  accuracy.  It  works  by  con¬ 
stantly  monitoring  all  of  the  error  and 


It  utilizes  an  autocopy  feature,  cither  with 
a  des^nated  spare  disk  tN*  with  a  bw-priority 
shadow  disk,  to  automatically  replace  the 
problem  device — while  online — with  no 
imerrtiptian  to  the  users’  application. 

VAXsimPLUS  is  available  today  for  all 
Digital  RA  and  RF  disks,  plus  the  ESE20 
and  TASK)  tape  system.  It  can  be  set  up  to 
span  disks  across  networks  and  VAXclusters 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 


means  matching 
the  need  to 
the  storage 
device. 


Make  Room  tor  DSA 

For  your  entire  computer  system  to  run 
effectively  over  the  .long  haul,  you  need 
a  storage  system  that  can  handle  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  data — effideruly  and 
cost-eflfectively. 

With  DSA,  you  get  high  availability;  bal¬ 
anced  I/O  performance,  and  robust  storage 
management — working  to  bring  every  user 
instant  access  to  a  world  of  information. 

And  that’s  ^ut  computing  is  really  all 
about. 


Seeking  Balanced  Performance 

When  configuring  an  I/O  subsystem,  the 
objective  must  be  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  CPU  performance  and  the  I/O 
subsystem’s  ability  to  access  information. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  CPU  power 
has  greatly  outpaced  the  growth  disk  I/O 
performance.  As  a  result,  more  creative  ways 
are  needed  to  balance  the  I/O  needs — ocher 
chan  just  relying  on  disk  technology  to  keep 
pace. 

The  actual  response  rime  in  an  I/O 
request  is  h^fily  influenced  by  the  workload 


storagie  ^kes,  and  then  comparing  the 
frequency  and  patterns  of  these  codes 
against  a  knowledge  base  of  failure  charac- 
reristks  for  those  specific  devices. 


OhA  for  foil  DSA  rnwylMnrr. 
wfaidi  briogi  wkh  k  die  beasts 
of  DSA  drea  avaihbilky 
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Easy  System  UPGRADES 


Digitals  Easy  System  Uf^rades  take  the 
complexicy  out  cabinet  upgrades  by . 
taring  one  part  number  and  one  price 
to  upgrade  existing  VAX  and  MicroVAX 
systems  tp  the  more  powerful  and  cffi' 
cient  VAX  6000,  VAX  400a  and 
MicroVAX  3000  systems. 

Each  Easy  System  Upgrades  part  num- 
ber  delivers  the  following  ctxnponents: 

■  Built-in  value  for  existing  systenx 

■  Hardware  upgrade 

—  VAX  6000  VMS  System  Building 
Block  (SBB) 

-  VAX  6000  VAXcluster  SBB 

-  VAX  4000  SBB 

-  MicroVAX  prectxirigured  system. 

■  VMS  paid-up  license. 

■  Sc^tware  uf^rades  for  all  Digital  layered 
software  produas  (except  ALL-IN-1). 

■  One  year  standard  hardware  warranty. 

■  One  year  st^tware  (xoduct  services 
(except  ALL-IN- J). 

■  lnstallati<xi  c£  new  hardware,  deinstallation 

existing  hardware,  reconneaim  of 
existing  CPU  options. 

■  Up  to  .12  mcKtths  to  return  existing 
hardware. 

£a^  System  Uf^rades  also  provide 
cabinet  upgrades  for  your  existing 
MicroVAX  II,  MicroVAX  3500/3600, 
VAX-I1/7XX.  and  VAX  82XX/83XX 
systems. 
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MMM  The  conncicrivity  products 

chuttied  urotw  Digkilt  Ihnaaal  Cenpoc- 
iog  Syneros  Archicecraie  (PCSA)  have 
been  named  DEC  UnWOUQ  and  DEC 
EdierWQMCS.  Some  <£  thk  new 

l■^nn^'lw^■e  bidudr  VMS  Swvioci  fcr  PCfc 
now  DEC  LahWOftKS  for  VMS;  DCCan 


One  package 
provides  hard¬ 
ware  and  soft¬ 
ware 
upgrades,  plus 
one  year  of 
services,  for 
one  low  price. 


s 

PCSA  dint  for  DOS.  anw  OK  ImWOKKS 
far  DOS:  PCLAN/Scrw  3100.  bow  OK 
LroVOUCS  SBO-ro  name  a  few 


MHXtMU(200D 


MCRMU31QQ 


[W-31CU1-AA 


[V-31Sri-AA 


t  HAD 


MicraUUI 


MicnilAX3«ayi-10VyS  W-340U1-AA 
MiertWW  34001 -20  VMS  OV-340U1-M 


Ev-saon-w 

CM-340T1-eA 
(fa-001  A&62) 
[V-34(m-M 
(fa-001  ASOZ/BX/OfT) 
IV-380n-AA 
EAM3JT1-M 


50200 

6za» 


MiCftMW3400 
UnkmMVMS 
MicnMU(3800 
yiOC  4000-300  Base*** 
1-40  VMS 


EW-340U1-U 


68.400 


EV-380U1-AA 

0V-43JU1-M 


96,000 

131.000 


iyHcr(MO(350D0600 


MX  400(^300’ 
UniimiledVMS 


nM3JU1-E9 


[W-43jri-A8 

(fa-001/^) 


111J00 


IW-43jri-M 

(fa-oeiA2-84) 

0V-380ri-AA 


\AX-1 1/750 


MX  4000-300*** 

IMirreMVMS 

MiCRMU(3800 


[W-43Jin-B9 


1Z62DD 


MX-1 1/750 


DV-380U3AA 


B5.0DD 


W-43JU1-C9 


QV-43jri-Ae 

(fa-OOIAMM) 


MX-11/78X 
(780  or  785) 


MX  4000-300 
UnbmiMVMS 


t25.fX» 


ezxMO^ 

63XMC4E 

64aC-AE 

6Z3CC-AP 

63Xa-AP 

64XCCAP 


164.000 

219AKI 

ZBIOD 

laaooo 

24*ja00 

SIftjOOO 


MX-11/7XX 

(7SQ.780.78S) 


MX  6000-210  Ban 
MX6(n>310Bwe 
MXOOOIMIOBan 
MX  6000-210  MXdusnr 
MX6000-310MXdusler 
MX  6000410  MXdusWr 


62AA0-AE 

63M»AE 


6ZAC»AP 

63ACfrAP 

64ACA-Af> 


62)ayF-AE 

63XMME 

64XMME 

6ZXCMP 

63»MP 

64)(CMP 


MXB2XX 


62M»A£ 

63WB« 


15a000 

208.000 

274.000 

IMilOO 

234,000 

296200 


MX  6000-210  Base 
MX  6000-310  Base 
MX  6000410  Base 
MX  6000^210  MXdusler 
MXeOOO-SIOMXduator 
MX  6000410  MXdustor 


62M»AP 

SaAC&AP 

MMAAP 


MX  6000-310  Baae  63XMH4(E 

MX600(M10Base  64»ifAE 

MX  6000-310  MXdustor  63)C(3MP 

MX  6000410  MXduslBr  64XaMf> 


199200 

266200 

224200 

294200 


MX83XX 


63MS^ 

64ACMP 


*  *DV  Eaqr  Sywnu  Uppadcs  diliwer  a  pncanfigiwed  MioDMX  3XXX 
VAX  4000  and  MX  6XXX  Sywxn  Up^ades  deliver  a  Vh6  Bare  ^wwm. 
**  All  pnees  are  US.  and  sub^  »  dianpe. 

***  NetvoAeriiigat  cf  Jul^l,  1990 


Print  It 

with  a  Digital  Printer 


Fhvn  <b(-nwhx  to  laser,  for  most  any  afifiiica- 
(ion.  in  any  environment,  netwoticed  or  sidnd- 
alone.  and  across  all  price  ranges — DigiuL  has 
(he  printers  wu  need. 

The  IbUowir^  gives  you  a  complete  ptcture  of 
our  extensive  printer  families,  iiKludihg  a  few 
new  tnembets. 


Something  for  Every  User,  Every  Task,  Every  Place 

Word  processing,  data  processing,  electronic  publishing,  business  graf4iics,  science  and 
engineering — whatever  the  applicatitxi,  Digital  oBers  a  choice  c^  printers  that  can  handle 
the  job.  Not  to  mention  a  seieaion  chat  can  work  well  in  a  variety  of  environments — from 
individual  wwkstations  to  small  department  and  oBice  clusters,  laige  offices,  or  con^xicer 
rooms. 

Here's  a  brief  description  of  our  printer  families: 


Low-cost,  dot-matrix,  simple  txjsiness  graphics. 
Dot-matrix,  simple  txisiness  graphics. 

Dot-matrix,  text  and  graphics  with  wide  carnage. 
High-resolution,  wide-carriage,  impact  dot-matrix. 


LA70  Personal  Printer 
LA75  Companion  Printer 
Letttrprinter210  (LA210); 
LA324MiltiPrinter 


iNteoMii  te  OOtear  2IMn  Family 

■  Digital  recently  iruroduced  two  new  laser 
princers  to  support  a  wide  range  of  printing 
needs— dw  DEClascr  2KX)  and  DEClasefw220Q 

As  rqjbcenwfKs  lo  the  LNOd  and  LN(B  PLUS 
priners,  both  these  primers  ale  designed  to  fh 
on  your  desktop  or  on  an  optionaJ  primer  stand. 
Both  handle mukipie  paper  sizes  and  transparen¬ 
cies.  and  prim  up  n  iOjOOO  pages  per  month. 

The  DEClascr  2100  prims  one-sided 
(simplex)  dociuncms  and  offers  a  singk  input 
paper  tray  which  can  be  adjusted  to  handle  mul¬ 
tiple  paper  sizes. 

The  OECbser  2200  prints  rwo-sided  (duplex) 
documents.  It  offers  two  input  paper  trays  so 
that  you  can  have  two  difi&rera  types  of  paper 
sixes  baded  inK>  the  primer  at  the  same  time,  it 
also  can  accommodate  the  optiorul  envelope 
iixder. 

Both  these  prinars  are  currently  available  and 
ready  to  work— either  in  a  nerwotked  priming 
envifonmem  on  a  terminal  server,  or  for  personal 
princif^  on  a  video  terminal,  prinur  port,  or  PC. 


1,200  lines  per  minute,  monthly  output  150.000  pages. 
2.000  lines  per  minute,  monthly  output  300.000  pages. 


Tlwnew 

[EClaser 

printers. 

T 


Ocdyoukmw^ 

that  you  cao  bring  the  power  ol  PostScript 
to  all  your  Digital  printers?  DECprint  Utility  for 
PostSaipt  to  Sixel  Printing  tor  VMS  Softvm 
IS  a  software  proOuci  that  enables  you  to  do 
just  that.  It  s  a  less  expensive  way  tor  you  to 
use  an  eiistii^  stxel  printer  for  your  low-vol¬ 
ume  printing  needs. 


LtotOaHMrbiPrWin 

LG31; 

LSOI: 

Le02: 

IMwaM  Ljmt  Mri  SyiiiuK 

PrinlSer>ier20(LPS20); 


300  lines  pw  minute,  inonthly  outped  25.000  pages. 

600  iies  per  minute  text  only  printer.  monMy  output  50.000  pages. 

600  lines  per  minute  text  and  graphics  printer,  monthly  output  50.000  pages. 


PrinlServer20(LPS20);  20  pages  per  rniiute.simptax  and  dupleK  printing, 

monMy  oufout  40,000  pages. 

PrinlServw  40  Plus  (LPS40  Plus):  40  pages  per  rninute,  sirnplex  only  prMinQ.  monttSy  output  100,000  pages. 


LJ03  Image  (MiDO): 
Scftotf’rMerlLNOSR): 
0B3ner2100(LN05): 
OEaaser2200(LNOB); 


Fan  loer  printer  tte  cornpound  documents. 

8  pages  per  minute.  (Mdop,  talScripl  laisr  printer 
8  pages  per  minute,  stotet  deektop  taiv  prM  tar  sfciteiSK  printing 
8  pages  per  minute,  atotet  desktop  teaer  prtnterfor  iknpkK  and 
dupin  priming  and  two  paper  trays. 


Smen  cokv  Ite  wMb)  WHst  printer.  vMcii  glMB  you 
9  to  2S6  eolore;  ki  pariM  and  serial  verikas  tor  M  prMtag 


For  More  Printing  Power 
The  PrintServor  Family 

Do  you  have  an  ideal  printer  in  mind?  One  that 
brings  you  more  speed,  more  typefaces  and  font 
styles?  One  that  prints  images,  and  can  put  multi¬ 
ple  pages  on  a  single  piece  of  paper  so  you  can  see 
the  How  of  an  epciie  preseraaiion  at  once?  How 
about  one  thw  even  manages  itsdf? 

Ybu  can  have  all  this  and  more  with  Distal's 
PrintServer  20,  a  20-page-pcr-minute  duplex  net- 
wcxked  laser  printer.  Or  with  the  PrintServer  40 
Pius,  which  prints  up  to  40  pages  per  minute. 

This  PrintServer  family  is  made  for  sharing. 
If  you  use  VMS.  ULTRIX,  UNIX,  MS-DOS, 
or  Apple  Macintosh  operating  systems,  the 
PrintServer  family  offers  you  compicfe,  shared 
printing  solutions.  If  you  bm  a  UNIX  LAN  with 
Sun  workstations,  you  can  still  use  this  prinKr  for 
yoitf  department’s  printing  needs. 

Digital's  PrintServer  20  and  PrintServer  40 
Plus  are  networked  laser  printers  connecting  to 
standard  Ethernet  networks.  (Zhances  are.  you've 
already  nude  your  Ethernet  investment,  so  all  you 
need  to  do  is  hook  up  the  printer  and  sun  print¬ 
ing.  Depending  m  your  Ethernet  environment. 


the  PrintServer  family  offon  printing  si^iport  for 
VMS,  ULTRIX.  and  Berkeley-based  UNIX  systems 
on  Ethentet  networks. 

Will  these  products  handle  all  your  applica¬ 
tions?  W;  think  sa 

^)frfications  that  support  PostScript  printing 
are  easily  accommodated.  The  PostScript  page 
description  language,  by  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 
offers  29  resident  PostScript  typefaces  in  a  variety 
of  sizes,  wrists,  and  styles.  Ybu  can  even  rotate 
type,  and  print  textures,  paiKms,  and  halftones. 
And  you  can  print  scanned  images  within  your 
documents. 

Fpr  .those  applications  that  si^jport  other  print¬ 
ers.  the  PriiuScrvcrs  have  software  interpreters 
which  cransbtie  ASCII,  ANSI/sixel,  ReGIS,  and 
Tektronix  4010/4014.  files  into  PostScript 
language  output. 

All  this,  and  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
print  management  functions.  The  PrintServer 
software  handles  these  functions  autp- 
marically — the  software  communicates  wkh  the 
computer  system’s  printing  job  and  the 
PrintServer  systcra 


TIk  m  indomriu  of  Dipul  tiptfifMocM  (Jorporatian-  ALL-IN-1,  rfae  DtGITAL  Lo^  DEChser.  DECprint,  DSI,  KSC.  LA.  LN03.  LN03  PLUS.  MkeeVAX.  PrintServer,  RA.  ReGIS,  SA,  SDI,  lA,  ULTRIX  NAX. 

VAXekwer.  VAX.D5M.  VAXummjS.  WLV  VT 

IBM  m  »  Kpamd  endemuk  df  ImemiianaJ  Busnna  .Vtactamn  Ovpcnicfi.  .MUMPS  is  a  wyMtted  tradeirurk  of  Msvwclnurtts  General  Hospiul.  UNIX  is  a  ttgisiered  tradenurk  of  American  Tekpfvme  &  Ickgtaph  Conpany. 
MS-DOS  •  a  wywnaj  rtadntwrk  cf  Mtcmcfr  Corpotanon  Mxiro^  is  a  wgunied  itadenuk  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  RsstSaipi  is  a  registered  rradetnark  of  Adobe  Syiiems,  Inc  Sun  is  a  tiadcotatk  of  Sun  Mkiueyncns,  Inc 
Icknom*  na  KgMmfttadnnarkaf  Itdorcma.  Inc 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


TECH  TALK 


Upscale  coding  system 

■  United  ftrcel  Service 
(UPS)  has  begun  testing  a 
new  package  encoding  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  greater  informa¬ 
tion  density  than  traditional 
bar  coding  and  can  be  read  by 
a  scanner  while  moving  rap¬ 
idly  on  a  conveyor  belt.  Called 
the  Upscode  system,  the 
UPS-^gned  code  contains 
approximately  100  alphanu¬ 
meric  characters  on  a  1-in. 
square  label.  The  cells  con¬ 
tain  customer  shipping  infor¬ 
mation  and  can  hold  30%  to 
50%  more  data  than  conven¬ 
tional  bar  codes.  The  new 
system  speeds  package  sort¬ 
ing.  UPS  said. 

Speedier  processors 

■  AT&T  Microelectronics 

in  Berkeley  Heights,  NJ.,  has 
combined  six  (tf  the  world’s 
fastest  computing  digital  sig¬ 
nal  processors  (DSP)  on  a 
single  industry-standard  cir¬ 
cuit  board  to  help  computer 
developers  create  and  simu¬ 
late  advanced  applications  in 
graphics,  audio,  images  and 
other  areas  in  real  time.  The 
AT&T  digital  signal  proces¬ 
sors  are  mounted  on  a  high- 
bandwidth  VMEbus  circuit, 
which  devek^rs  can  plug 
into  a  system  under  develop¬ 
ment,  adding  sipiificant  sig¬ 
nal-processing  power.  The 
VMEbus-linked  DSPs  can 
achieve  150  million  floating 
point  arithmetic  operations 
per  second,  accor^g  to 
AT&T. 

Gipbrtes  in  cartridges 

■  3M  Co.,  the  inventor  of 
V4-in.  data  cartridge  technol¬ 
ogy,  is  close  to  finishing  de¬ 
velopment  work  on  a  new 
ht^perfonnance  1.35G- 
byte  data  cartridge  system, 
llie  company  has  ^wn 

a  protot^  the  new  drive, 
which  features  sustained 
read-and-write  opoations  at 
120  inches  per  second,  edge 
and  burst  for  the  30-data 
track  layout  of  the  QIC-1350 
format,  full  track  erase  capa¬ 
bility  and  a  single-plane 
read-wfaile-write  head.  The 
SCSI-based  drive  provides  a 
sustamaUe  data  transfer  rate 
of  597K  bit/sec.,  more  than 
three  times  fost^  than  4mm 
digital  audio  tape  drives,  3M 
said  last  week. 


Subtracting  the  emotional  component 

Researchers  study  how  tohelp  speech  recognition  devicescope  with  "stressed  speech' 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 
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If  you  have  ever  talked  to  a  com¬ 
puterized  speech-recognition 
system,  you  know  that  you  have 
to  speak  very  slowly  and  very 
clearly  to  get  the  machine  to  un¬ 
derstand  you. 

Responses  charged  with  anger,  fear 
or  anxiety  or  efforts  to  compensate  for 
a  noisy  t^ckground  can  cause  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  a  persmi's  speech  pat¬ 
terns,  sak)  Mark  Clements, 
professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta. 

Clements  and  fellow  re¬ 
searchers  have  discovered 
that  there  are  some  consist¬ 
ent  patterns  of  “stressful 
speech"  across  a  broad  range 
of  speakers.  These  patterns 
could  help  a  speech  processor 
automatically  filter  out  the 
emotional  component,  allow¬ 
ing  the  machine  to  more  easi¬ 
ly  recognize  the  remaining 
"normal”  speech. 

To  function  properly,  rec¬ 
ognition  devices  must  be 
“trained"  in  what  each  combination  of 
sounds  means.  Because  each  person 
produces  slightly  different  sound  pat¬ 
terns  when  speaking  the  same  wo^. 
today's  most  reliable  equipment, 
trained  to  respond  to  a  single  individ¬ 
ual,  is  useless  in  general  situations. 

The  Georgia  Tech  research  team 
has  isolated  a  key  competent  erf  human 
speech  that  could  aid  automated  recog¬ 
nition  devices  in  understanding  differ¬ 
ent  persons  with  a  diverse  range  of  vo¬ 
cal  styles.  Called  "glottal  waveforms." 
they  are  produced  by  the  periodic 
opening  and  closing  of  the  vocal  cords 
k^ted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larayx. 


This  opening  and  dosing  function  is 
the  impetus  that  genmtes  actual 
sound,  and  recent  study  has  shown 
that  individual  glottal  waveforms  are 
sus^tible  to  stressed  conditiocis.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  there  are 
certain  consistencies  acroes  difierent 
speakers  and  different  phrases  —  a 
predictable  pattern  of  mwlification  — 
that  machines  could  be  programmed  to 
identify. 

Kathleen  Cummings,  a  graduate 
student  and  researcher,  said  the  uni¬ 


Gworgto  Tech’s  Cummings  (Ufi)  amd  Clements 
study  glottal  waveforms  consistent  in  stressed  speech 

versity  has  developed  a  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  glottal  wavefonn  from  the 
overall  speech  wavefonn  using  digital 
'  signal  processing  technology.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  separating  the  two  is  called 
"de-coovohring"  and  currently  is  being 
performed  with  the  aid  of  a  Sm  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc.  Sun-4  workstatitm  and 
optical  disc  technology. 

"We  also  use  two  different  data¬ 
bases.  One  is  a  stressed  speech  data¬ 
base  from  MIT’s  Lincoln  Labs,  which 
was  developed  using  nine  actors,"  said 
Cummings.  The  other  is  a  "repositoty 
we  created  on  our  own.  using  sound 
that  has  been  stored  and  digitized  onto 


an  optical  disc." 

Cummings  said  that  the  scientists 
must  figure  out  bow  to  filter  out  both 
the  emotion  and  identity  of  the  ^ttaker 
before  standard  word  recognition  can 
be  imfrfemented  successfully  across  a 
broad  range  of  appUcatkms. 

One  of  her  coOeagues  in  speech  re¬ 
search.  Beth  Carlson,  also  a  graduate 
student,  foresees  a  variety  of  commer¬ 
cial  applications,  including  telephone 
catalog  orders,  credit  card  and  banking 
transactioDs  and  speech-synthesized 
learning  toys  for  children. 
Carlson  is  focusing  her  re¬ 
search  on  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  and  eventually  ebminating 
the  effects  of  outside  noise  in¬ 
terference  on  ^xech  recogni¬ 
tion  machines. 

"Noisy  environments  are 
more  common  than  not,"  she 
said.  "1  am  looking  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  distance  measure  that  is 
found  to  emphasize  or  de-em- 
phasiie  spe^  patterns  most 
and  least  affected  by  noise." 
Carlson  has  found  that  the 
distance  measure  can  be  used 
to  identify  those  parts  of  the 
speech  signal  that  are  siinilar. 

In  the  commercial  sector,  there  are 
currently  several  products  in  the 
works  to  advance  the  speech-recogni¬ 
tion  market.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc., 
beadqi^ered  m  Dallas,  has  been  re¬ 
searching  and  developing  applications 
for  s^eral  years,  with  a  primary  focus 
on  the  teloxKnmumcations  mdustry. 
‘'We  must  be  able  to  provide  speech 
recognition  capabilities  independent  of 
the  type  of  telephcme  used  or  the  quati- 
ty  of  the  chan^,"  said  Joe  Picooe.  a 
senior  member  of  the  teclmical  staff. 

Computermrid  national  corre- 
spondent  Mitch  Betts  contributed  U> 
Ais  report 


Spread  spectrum  secures 
cUent/server  systems 

BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 


Client/server  architecture  lets 
users  have  freedom  of  config- 
uratkm  at  a  good  price.  What 
it  does  not  do  is  adequately 
protect  data  security  a^  pro¬ 
vide  an  eluant  physical  path  to  move 
data  around  a  kxal^ea  network. 

An  emer^ng  method  of  network 
communicatioD,  spread  spectrum 
technology,  scrambles  data  at  the 
sending  essd  and  unscrambles  it  in  re¬ 
ceipt  to  protect  your  data’ssecurity — 
at  least  withio  individual  networks.  By 
using  radio  waves,  it  also  allows  infOT- 
roatioo  to  be  zapped  across  LANs  with¬ 


out  the  need  for  a  Medusa’s  bead  of  ca¬ 
bling. 

Not  surpriaingty,  spread  ^wctnim 
spreads  data  across  a  wide  frequency 
bandwidth.  It  abo  operates  at  low  pow¬ 
er.  This  is  unlike  FM  ra&o.  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  sends  over  a  narrow 
band  at  hi^  power.  Data  is  sent  in  a 
"pseudorandora"  sequence  instead  of 
sequentially.  The  receiver  is  tuned  to 
the  same  sequence  to  decode  and  reas¬ 
semble  the  data. 

UsuaBy,  a  piece  of  infartnatioo  is 
transmitted  as  a  pulse,  ^ead  spec¬ 
trum  takes  that  pi^  and  turns  it  inco  a 
complex  bar  graph,  acconfing  to  Bert 
Keely,  director  of  marketing  for  Agihs 
Corp.  a  Mountain  View.  C^.-based 


spread  spectrum  ccanpany.  "Every  bit 
ia  ^  into  16  chips  and  sent  out 
thnMgh  the  air,"  he  aid. 

Developed  by  the  military  during- 
the  last  few  decades,  spread  spectrum 
is  attractive  in  surveSbnee  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  It  is  difficult  to  mtercqit  because 
the  power  is  so  low,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
jam  because  the  spectrum  is  so  broad. 
‘To  jam  it,  you'd  have  to  send  out  such 
a  br^  noise  of  your  own  that  you’d 
end  up  jamming  your  own  system." 
said  JuhM  Knapp,  deputy  chief  of  the 
authorisation  a^  evaluation  divnkiQ  of 
tbe  Federal  Comrnunicatians  Osrmnts- 
sioo  in  Coiumfaia.  Md. 

Companies  like  Agihs.  Qualcomm, 
Inc.  and  Cyiink  Corp.  are  applying  the 
military’s  dev^openent  to  computer 
networks.  Agilis.  for  instance,  has  16 
(fifierent  sets  of  senders  and  receivers. 
TheoreticaOy,  16difiereo(LANsootdd 
operate  within  close  praxxmity  without 
getting  confused,  and  the  data  wo«dd 
be  secure  witfah)  those  LANs. 
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VIEWPOINT 


EOlTOfUAL 

Wild  pitch 

There  is  no  joy  in  rebtioaal  database- 
viQe.  ODoe-mighty  Oracle  has  struck  out. 

In  saying  two  weeks  ago  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  report  its  first-ever  quarterly 
loss,  Oracle  has  become  the  latest  shooting  star 
to  lose  some  of  its  twinkle.  Oracle’s  problems  are 
indicative  d  a  general  malaise  in  the  relational 
database  cooununity,  one  that  may  be  for  more 
serious  for  smaller  companies  —  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers —  than  for  market  leaders. 

Last  week,  Ingres  decided  against  continuing 
the  battle  alone  and  sold  out  to  Ask  Computer 
Systems.  Sybase,  which  looked  to  be  on  top  of 
tte  trorld  at  one  point  after  receiving  endorse¬ 
ments  and  cash  infuskws  from  Apple  and  Micro¬ 
soft,  has  laid  off  10%  of  its  work  force. 

like  most  firms  that  hit  a  rough  q>ot,  RDBMS 
vendors  blame  the  economy.  T^t's  part  of  the 
problem,  but  this  story  is  beginning  to  sound  fa¬ 
miliar.  A  market  category  beats  iv,  causing  a  lot 
of  vendras  to  rush  in  to  the  void  Competition 
intensifies,  leading  to  overblown  promises,  some 
of  which  are  actually  kept.  Vendors  resort  to 
price-cutting  in  a  mad  dash  to  get  thdr  sales  fig¬ 
ures  up  to  the  levels  necessary  to  avoid  a  stock 
market  bloodbath.  Books  are  jugged  to  shine  the 
best  possible  light  on  quarterly  profits. 

Eventually,  Humpty-Dumpty  always  falls  off 
this  wall  Unkept  promises  begin  to  turn  cfi  po¬ 
tential  customers,  while  thinner  margins  creat¬ 
ed  by  price-cutting  create  pressure  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  hM.  Companies  eventually  face  the  choice 
of  where  and  how  dramaticaDy  to  cut  expenses 
Some,  such  as  Ashton-Tate,  elect  to  take  the  hit 
all  in  one  quarter.  Others,  such  as  Cuilinet,  let 
the  blood  ooze  until  there's  no  strength  left. 

Either  approach  is  bad  news  for  customers. 
Choosing  a  database  vendor  is  a  long-term  ded- 
siao  involving  missiaii-critical  software  that  ties 
the  user  tightly  to  the  veiKlor.  Although  the  buy¬ 
ing  dedsioo  may  be  strategic,  users  are  still 
prone  to  respond  to  short-term  price  cuts  and 
new  product  promises  made  by  vendor  repre¬ 
sentatives  anxious  to  close  tbe  sale.  That's  only 
natural  when  the  buyer  is  under  pressure  from 
above  to  make  tbe  cboice  that  wiU  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  the  least  in  tbe  next  fiscal  quarter.  Vendors 
are  aD  too  willing  to  play  this  game.  Promises 
don’t  cost  nearly  as  much  as  R&D. 

The  old  saw  "you  get  what  you  pay  for''  holds 
true  here.  Tbe  indus^  has  shown  that  discount¬ 
ing  isn’t  a  long-term  strategy.  Remember  tbe 
low-cost  PC  software  wars  some  years  back? 
How  many  of  those  firms  are  around  now? 
What's  left  the  discount  plug-compatible 
mainframe  market  that  flourisbed  in  the  early 
1 980s?  Isn’t  price-cutting  usu^  a  response  to  a 
problem,  ratto  than  a  strategic  thrust? 

There's  no  reason  to  think  tbe  profit  problems 
in  tbe  RDBMS  sector  are  anything  more  than  a 
hiccup.  The  technology  continues  to  hold  prom¬ 
ise  as  the  most  effective  way  to  manage  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  downsized  and  distributed  environment. 
Let's  hope  that  these  latest  problems  will  cause 
some  introspection  and  lead  to  a  more  measured 
view  of  what  constitutes  value  for  tbe  dollar. 
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Look  and  feel  good 

Regarding  the  Viewpoint  section 
{CW.  Aug.  13]  00  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  “look-and- 
feei"  dedawn  in  the  recent 
hu  Deveiopment  Corp.  v.  Pa¬ 
perback  Sofivare  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  court  case,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  look  at  what  is  go¬ 
ing  oo  in  another  segment  (rf  the 
computer  software  market.  IBM 
is  actively  promoting  Systems 
Appbcatkm  Architecture  (SAA) 
for  use  OQ  its  machines.  SAA  is 
likely  to  provide  tbe  same  look 
and  feel  on  different  machines 
running  different  applications. 

A  software  developer  in  New 
York  and  another  working  inde¬ 
pendently  in  CaMomta,  using 
SAA  methodotogy  on  an  [BM 
Application  Sy5tem/400,  are 
iikdy  to  produce  software  that 
has  the  same  look  and  feel.  Tbe 
coounand  and  function  keys  will 
be  tbe  same,  and  the  menus  and 
screens  wfl]  be  similar. 

Why  does  IBM  promote  this? 
Probably  because  it  ought  bdp 
them  sell  more  machines.  If 
tus  ever  provides  1-2-3  for  tbe 
AS/400,  as  has  been  rumored,  it 
wiD  be  interesting  to  see  vdtat 
tbe  look  and  feel  of  the  product  is 
like. 

LeonF.  Stevart 
President 
BriUPuUisking,  Inc. 

Madison,  Miss. 

System  geriatrics 

Judith  Tmo's  feature  article  on 
older  machines  (CW,  Aug.  20] 
was  an  exceUent  presentation  of 
the  reasons  for  using  machines 
that  could  be  termed  obsolete. 
However,  tbe  article  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  one  of  the  critical  draw¬ 
backs  of  this  strategy:  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  retaining  and  attracting 
skilM  technical  personnel. 


The  best  technical  people 
generally  have  a  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  to  work  with  the  latest 
technology;  to  do  otherwise  is 
regarded  as  a  career  risk  be¬ 
cause  tbe  programmer  may  be 
viewed  as  obsolete  if  be  or  she 
works  with  an  outdated  system. 
As  a  result,  tbe  true  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  an  older  system  may  be 
hitler  than  expected  because 
some  programmers  will  have  no 
interest  in  working  with  these 
systems,  and  those  who  will  con¬ 
sider  these  positions  may  re¬ 
quire  increas^  financial  incen¬ 
tives.  This  situation  is  occurring 
in  the  IBM  midrange  market. 
One  of  the  foremost  concerns  of 
programmers  interviewing  with 
Systein/36  and  System/38  shops 
is  when  the  conversion  to  an  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400  will  occur. 
An  unsatisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  by  the  hiring  manager 
may  loll  the  prospect's  interest 
in  the  position. 

Eugene  Brio  n  Saieyer 

A  nalyticai  Consultant 
Whittman-Hart 
Lombard,  lU. 

Aesop  story 

I  read  with  interest  your  article 
“The  real  Japan”  [CW,  Aug.  13]. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Ja¬ 
pan  has  nunaged  to  emerge 
fftmi  tbe  ruins  of  the  past  and  be¬ 
come  an  important  international 
{dayer  and  ally.  It  is  also  rather 
obvious  that  the  U.S.  has  been 
resting  for  too  long  on  its  own 
economic  aiKl  technological  su¬ 
periority  while  other  countries 
were  busy  trying  to  catchup. 

This  complacency  and  over¬ 
reliance  on  past  performance 
can  backfire,  as  the  familiar 
“hare  and  tortoise”  fable  tells 
us.  America  tteeds  to  return  to 
its  traditionally  exploratory  and 
efitr^>reneurial  spirit  in  or^  to 
regain  its  past  momentum.  Ad¬ 


vanced  research  and  constant  in- 
novatioo  are  needed  to  improve 
our  competitiveness.  We  should 
be  striving  for  quality  solutions 
and  products  and  not  be  misled 
by  the  illusion  of  ‘'sbort-tenn” 
Itfofits.  This  will  help  us  compete 
successfully  in  the  gjobal  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  thereby  restore 
America’s  place  in  tbe  world. 

Dr.  GusA.  Galatianos 
President 
Advanced  Computer 
Consulting  International 
Whitestone.N.r. 

Need  for  speed 

Your  review  on  "Ibwer,  flexibil- 
ily  1-2-3/G’s  strong  suits,  but 
not  speed”  (CW,  July  30]  is  very 
good.  You  have  come  to  tbe 
same  conclusion  that  many  of  us 
have.  It's  a  powerful  product,  es- 
pedaily  now  with  the  addition  of 
the  "what-tf”  Solver  utility,  but 
it  lacks  recalculation  speed. 

I  have  one  question  that  has 
been  asked  at  numerous  trade 
shows  and  of  29  opentors  at  Lo¬ 
tus:  Is  Lotus  going  to  have  sup¬ 
port  for  tbe  Intel  I860  math  co¬ 
processor,  which  is  now  in 
productioR?  Tbe  80387  is  really 
DO  help,  and  this  seems  to  be  tbe 
ri^t  answer. 

They  have  tbe  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  now  tbe  product;  all 
they  need  is  4>eed. 

Michael  DtUa  Bella 
PC  St^hoare  Support 

Edith  Roman  Associates,  Inc. 

New  York 


Computerworld  weleotnes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers  Letters 
may  tie  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
37SCoehituateRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass  01701.  Fas  number: 
(SOS)  875B931;  MCI  Mail- 
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VIEWPOINT 


ackling  a«»aty  va  upgrades  box-swip)  tbst  IBM  has  ao^ 

I  Kr^r^ll  iTIli  V  1  ll  (/  llTl  >  rather  than  through  a  boa  swap,  oounoed,  upgrading  to  the 

X  XXV/V/J^  lllV/ f  tllg  \A^  •  I»ked.  enough  customers  favor  ES/9000  wiO  be  even  less  rek^ 

the  upgrade  strategy  that  IBM  vaot  to  Uie  targe  shop. 

tive  impact  in  keeping  IBM’s  poeitiofionES/90005.  curreiaiy  receives  more  than  UpgradabAty  wiB  atao  be  of 

revenue  flow  stea<^  than  in  But  it’s  hai^  tinie  to  blow  50%  of  its  targe  systems  hard-  mowd  interest  to  3090  nnn-J 
BM  earher  mainframe  transitiooa.  'Taps"  for  Amdahl  um]  HDS.  ware  revenue  from  nuinfran^  ^hops,  With  about  two  out  of 

the  •  Limit  plug-compatible  Upgradability  has  been  the  rule  tqtgndes.  three  3090  customers  stiD  in  S. 

the  manufacturer  opportunities  for  the  past  five  years  within  the  Happily  for  Amdahl  and  HDS.  K<irRaa»marhm^^rt«af*wnmit. 

and  maintain  IBM  market  3090  fondly,  aiKl  Amdahl  and  there  is  a  very  importaot  com-  nity  is  very  ifwpn^ia*#  to  IBM’s 

big  share.  Customers  who  are  add-  HDS  have  certainty  done  pretty  munity  iridch  has  demonstrated  mainframe  ptang  From  a  price/ 

om-  ing  capacity  via  an  upgrade  are  well  During  this  mainframe  very  little  interest  in  upgrades:  performance  tfiMjlpnge.  cue- 

pet-  much  less  likely  to  seek  competi-  transilion.h  won't  be  any  harder  IBM’s  largest  custonien.  *nM»e  tamers  with  3090  Base.  E  or  S 

It  of  tive  bids  from  Amdahl  or  Hitachi  for  PCMs  and  independent  ies-  accounts  —  many  with  a  large  systems  have  less  of  an  incentive 

OOO  Data  Systems  than  those  plan-  sors  to  take  business  from  [BM  number  of  600  i-ctass  IBM  and  to  move  to  the  ES/9000  via  up- 

1  its  ning  a  box  swap.  By  allowing  a  (and  ICQ  than  during  the  past  PCM  systems  installed  —  often  grade  than  do  J  customers.  Fur- 

?ro-  large  number  of  customers  to  tber,  oon-J  customers  "»«*«»  go 

rom  upgrade  to  tbe  next  platform,  throuidi  the  logwrical  headache 

KK).  IBM  is  effectively  preempting  of  upgrading  to  a  3090  J  before 

ices  the  PCMs  foom  competing  in  /  stealing  up  to  an  ES/9000. 

en-  many  of  those  mictions.  Thus,  As  customers  evaluate  the 

-  fol*  upgradability  provxles  IBM  with  ways  in  which  they  may  move  to 

low  that  path.  IBM  has  added  a  a  strong  weapon  in  its  attempt  to  ^  /  /  \  _  the  next  genentioo  of  ffiM  and 

new  weapon  in  its  battle  to  main-  shore  up  its  market  share  and  I  mamframi*^,  they 

tain  account  codtroL  maintain  account  control  /r  n  _  c— ^  1  of 

Tbe  upgrades  from  the  3090J  •MainUin  IBM  Credit  — jf  {}  //  yf  upgradabflity:  Whfle  up- 

to  the  ES/9000  have  several  im-  Corp.'s  bold  on  the  lease  ‘  y  /  grades  offer  an  attractive,  noo- 

portant  impacts.  Tbe  new  migra-  bate.  When  a  user  wbo  leases  a  /jiO  /  disruptive  way  to  add  capacity 

tion  paths  will  do  the  following:  system  looks  to  upgrade  to  a  vy  /  and  features,  tbe  nondbsnqitive 


FRANK  GENS 


Ifl  taphone,  or  tried  to  compose  a  ever  since  it  was  introduced  (and  Another  problem  with  creat- 

Ifl-lrl  I  ifll  IS  grammatically  correct  report  US'  having  tbe  emotional  scars  to  ing  a  univeraal  natural  interfoce 

ing  a  tape  recordeif  Unl^  you  prove  iO.  I  sdQ  babitoafly  omit  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  keyed- 
L  X  *  are  an  experienced  "taBde."  yew  qiaces  between  aimiDands  in  iDE4^tsh.spokettwordorhand- 

nfl-M.  IS  l.lllS  *  will  find  that  dictating  a  memo  is  other  envirooments  because  written  word,  is  that  almost  ev- 

^  Aa  iim  hj%  a  bell  of  a  lot  more  difficult  than  DOS  does  not  allow  for  blanks.  I  erythingiscootext-^)ed&c.ThiB 
typing  it  1  have  a  lawyer  friend  work  vnth  people  wbo  were  means  that  if  you're  (George  WiD. 
and  probably  to  thousands  of  swears  by  reconfing  devices  weaxted  on  Madntoebes.  and  tbeu8eoftheword*'nin"pn)be- 

people  who've  been  using  com-  sucfaasdkrtaid>aQes,aDdbeisca-  when  foced  with  DOS  interfoces  bly  has  sometfaiog  to  do  wkb  the 

puter  kejdxMrds  fm- tbe  past  de-  paUe  of  whipping  out  doaens  of  (or  something  reaBy  fun,  such  as  score  of  the  Yankee  game.  If 
cade,  handwriting  is  no  longer  memos  and  iMers  per  day  by  os-  Ashton-Tate’s  DbsM).  tbe  first  you’re  in  quality  control  at 
natural  Not  only  has  my  ha^  ing  his  mkropbone-based  inter-  thing  they  want  to  know  is,  Hanes,  "run”  pn^ably  means  a 
writing  never  be^  good  (I  near-  foces.  On  the  other  hand,  be  will  "Wbm  are  the  mouse  and  tbe  tear  in  a  njionstoddng.U  you're 
^  over  tbe  merits  ly  failed  the  Ifoliner  Ikninanship  not  consider  using  a  keyboard,  screen  ioon^”  Qeariy,  natural  in  any  data  center,  "run"  means 
of  compter  in-  course  in  fourth  grade),  but  its  Witching  him  at  a  computer  key-  here  is  also  a  questioa  of  prefer-  the  executioo  of  a  specific  sys- 

I,  "1'^^ _ □  put  devices,  es-  quality  has  fallen  dramatically  in  board,  I  can  understand  why:  ence  and  experience.  tem  process.  Hie  Randtm 

pecially  with  tlw  recent  intro-  tbe  years  I’ve  used  a  keyboard.  slow  hunt-and-peck  search  on  In  writing  about  natural  tan-  Nevar  Z>icrimMi7  has  179defi- 
ductionofa  slew  of  products  that  It’s  also  a  pain;  when  I  sign  the  keys  gives  one  the  kind  of  guage  for  years  as  port  of  the  ar-  oitioas  for  "nm.”  most  of  these 

feature  handwriting  rscognitiOQ.  checks,  I  get  cramps  before  pained  antic^tion  that  parents  tifical  intelligence  busineas.  I  cootext-specific.lDaskingaio>- 

Along  with  the  hype  surrounding  I  even  fill  out  tbe  date  line.  Le^  feel  watching  their  Idds  trying  to  have  seen  many  attempts  to  ere-  puten  to  understand  a  spoken  or 

thb  form  of  data  input,  there  is  bUity  is  therefore  a  problem  for  ride  a  bPce  for  tbe  first  time  with-  ate  front  ends  that  use  conversa-  writtoi  word,  then,  we  must  ei- 

ateo  increasing  talk  of  the  use  of  me  in  using  anything  that  de-  out  training  wheels.  tiooaJ  En^ish  instead  of  tbe  tber  provide  tbe  tnachme  with  a 

natural  language  to  improve  tbe  pends  on  the  chkken-scratdung  strange  htUe  grammatical  bas-  context  for  understanding,  or 

querying  ^Ofts  to  a  variety  of  that  I  caQ  handwriting.  I  can’t  ex-  Whotyowfikw  tardtaations  that  make  up  com-  make  it  inteUigeot  enough  to  fig- 

systems.  Yet,  whether  the  metb-  pect  a  machine  to  recognise  Tbe  po^  is  simply  that  "natu-  puter  jargon.  Being  fomilsarvrith  ure  out  vdat  tbe  user  means, 

od  is  handwriting,  voice,  conver-  something  I’ve  written  that  I  can  ral”  depends  in  every  case  on  Dbase  commands,  for  instance  (a  Thus,  taggpg  any  technology 

sational  English,  touch  screens  bardydedphermysetf.  what  the  user  feels  most  com-  foot  I’m  not  neoessnily  proud  withtbeproanseofievoliitnau;- 

or  any  of  the  other  ballybooed  Voice  recognition  ts  being  fortable  doing.  Natural  to  me  is  oO,  I  can  get  almost  any  infonna-  ing  tbe  industry  as  we  know  it. 

technologies,  it  all  boils  down  to  touted  as  an  even  more  natural  certainly  not  natural  to  my  taw-  tion  I  want  out  of  my  personal  e^teddly  where  it  coocenia  in- 

natural  idterfoces.  interface  —  perhaps  tbe  ulti-  yer  frie^  or  to  someone  like  my  computer  with  just  a  couple  of  putdevicesandthewayoserare- 

But  just  what  is  a  "natural  in-  mate  interfoce  that  humans  will  grandmother,  who  insists  on  macro  keystrokes  or  some  terse-  late  to  their  tnochinea.  is  going  to 

terfoed”  I’m  sorry,  but  to  me.  use  to  control  computers.  That’s  handwriting  every  piece  of  cor-  ly  word^  commands.  They  have  to  be  taken  wirii  so  many 

-  fine  when  you  are  accustomed  to  respoodence  she  undertakes.  were  not  enjoyable  to  learn,  but  grakn  of  salt  Before  you  tOM 

NewquKt  writes  •odanRdts  on  aitifr  Uttering  one-word  answers  or  Then  there  is  tbe  issue  of  these  commands  now  work  more  out  you  keyboards  for  the  allure 
cal  aadKeenceasd  other  ■d«aaixda«^  creating  memos  that  aren't  long-  vdat  constitutes  natural  tan-  quicldy  for  me  than  trying  to  for-  ofhandwritingarvoiceiaputde- 

ledttoiocrtopia  from  ha  office  in  er  than  one  or  two  sentences.  guage  to  an  eiqierieDced  com-  mutate  the  same  system  request  vices,  remember  that  you  may 

Scottsdale.  Aril.  But  have  you  ever  used  a  die-  puter  user.  Having  used  DOS  mptainEn^ish.  be  committing  an  unnatural  act. 


HARVEY  P.  NEWQUIST  HI 
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Hie  real  trick  is  not  to  wait: 
Become  your  own  IS  director 


RiAOa*$  PLATKMUM 

GARYBERUND 


David  Lid>fle's~>^ewpo^  article.  ‘'Bus- 
ness  computing  gets  stuck”  (CW>  Au^ 
20]  exposes  the  (hsparity  between  the  vi¬ 
sion  t^t  computer  foOa  have  lotig  bekl 
for  the  automated  wockpbce  and  the 
ever-so-boring  spfeadsheet/word  pro¬ 
cessing  reafity  that  prevails  today.  Surely, 
the  questka  ‘'Where’s  the  bee^”  nee^ 


to  be  asked,  and  H  Lkkfle’s  statement  is 
correct  —  that  80%  d  business  profes¬ 
sionals  are  still  working  without  a  signifi¬ 
cant  computer  resource  —  it  is  important 
that  we  do  some  contem;riation. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  however, 
may  simfriy  be  what  a  former  cdleague  erf 
mine  was  fond  of  calling  SMOP  —  (a 
Small  Matter  Of  Programming).  SMOP 
has  been  around  since  the  first  end  user 
purchased  bis  first  mainframe,  hired  bis 
first  information  systems  director  and 


proceeded  to  very  quickly  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  (rfpabence. 

SMOP  isn't  a  bad  thing;  it’s  just  the 
time  required  to  get  a  system  buQt,  re¬ 
gardless  (rf  the  kinds  of  tools  that  are  be¬ 
ing  used  Since  it  took  years  and  years  for 
corporate  America  to  develop  its  arroa- 
tnoA  of  mainframe-based  systems,  it’s 
only  reasonable  to  allow  some  timeior  the 
develoiNnent  of  the  “next  generation"  of 
c^ce  automation  ap{rficatioos.  Kease 
show  a  little  patioice,  Mr.  Uddle. 

How  can  one  compare  the  ambitious¬ 
ness  of  many  of  today’s  highly  interactive 
Apfrfe  Macintosh-  and  Micros<rft  Win¬ 
dows-based  departmental  systems  with 
their  batch-mode  and  Mock-mode  fore¬ 
bears  of  just  a  few  years  ago?  Better  tools 
lead  to  better  systems,  no  doubt,  but  it 


still  takes  time  for  good  systems  to  get 
put  together,  oo  matter  bw  marvelous 
tbetediDology. 

Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  hardware 
razzle-dazzle  either.  Though  the  astonish¬ 
ing  advances  we've  been  seeing  in  hard¬ 
ware  technolo^es  now  make  it  possible  to 
have  departmental  systems  far  better 
than  (and  at  a  fractioo  of  the  cost  oO  their 
mamframe  counterparts.  SMOP  remains 
a  software  fuDctkn  not  a  hardware  one. 

String  together  a  iMmcfa  of  Madn- 
tosbes  or  personal  computers  in  a  local- 
area  netwi^  add  a  server  and  whammo! 
Interactivity,  file  sharing,  responsiveness 
and  an  the  rest.  But  all  the  while,  SMOP  is 
there  too,  quietly  raining  on  the  entire 
techmrfogical  paikle.  That,  I  contend,  is 
why  80%  of  ^  office  is  sit^  there  with 
its  spreadsheets  and  word  processors, 
waiting  stonily  for  the  Applicatioas  Mes¬ 
siah  to  arrive. 

Liddle  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  gi¬ 
ant  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  by  independent 
software  developers  who  have  been 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  develop  an 
impressive  array  of  microcomputer- 
ba^  vertical  apfdicatkms  for  busm^  — 
applications  that  actually  work. 

These  vertical  aii^Acations  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  built  by  hordes  of  dedicated 
devek^KTS  all  over  the  world,  uang  a  pal¬ 
ette  of  tools  that  would  have  been  un<- 
thinkable  just  a  few  years  ago.  From  Om- 
nis  and  4D  to  Clarion  and  Fmrbase,  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  tools  that  allow 
for  the  (rdativdy)  quick  development  of 
complete  application  systems  for  diverse 
business  situations  alrody  exists. 

Many  of  these  votical  q>plication  sysr 
terns  are  complete,  desktop-based  busi¬ 
ness  manageinent  packages,  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  power  and  functionality  the 
business  ap^cations  that  have  traditton- 
ally  taken  IS  departments  years  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  Because  they  use  PCs  and  Madn- 
toshes  as  their  wxkstatioo-like  front 
ends,  the  user  interfaces  of  these  ^sterns 
offer  the  consistency,  functionality  and 
ease  of  use  that  Uddle  is  pleading  for. 

Aground  sw^l 

What  has  begun  to  take  place  already  is  a 
subtle,  virtuaOy  unnoticeaMe.  but  nev^- 
theless  very  important  shift  in  the  way 
that  many  ^  tomorrow’s  business  appli¬ 
cations  are  being  built.  Not  in  corporate 
America,  perhaps,  where  old  IS  d^i^- 
ments  dw^ ,  safely  ensconced  in  their  im¬ 
penetrable  layers  of  20-year-old  Cobol 
code.  But  in  the  brave  new  world  of  inde¬ 
pendent  desktop  business  system  appto- 
tion  developing,  virtuaOy  anyeme  with 
enough  interest,  talent  and  analytical  aW- 
ity  can  become  his  own  IS  director. 

True,  not  all  the  efforts  coming  out  of 
this  "IS  underground”  are  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  But  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
sheer  numbers  involved  and  take  heart. 
Mr.  Lkldle.  Ima^ne  thousands,  maybe 
even  tens  of  thousands  of  dedicated  indi¬ 
viduals,  working  on  their  own  time  (and 
without  the  hassles  <rf  big-company  bu¬ 
reaucracies)  to  solve  business  automation 
problems  using  PCs  and  Macintoshes,  us¬ 
ing  the  most  potent  programming  toirfs 
that  have  ever  been  available. 

The  answer  to  closing  the  gap  between 
media  hype  and  office  reality  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  lie  in  more  and  better  tools  but  in 
graciously  giving  the  present  situation  a 
bit  more  time  to  mature. 


Berbod  t>  preaidew  of  Desktop  bnondaos,  lac.,  a 
Botefer.  Crik.  based  software  ccanpuj'. 


NewsFlash 

Righlnow-’niK5econd.Y«icafi  ^lUlllIRQut  NewsFUsh  has  no  time  embargoes 
ThpNllOarts:  Vmdoalbairelolooktlir 

move.  Read  about  a  revolution*  t^Mwa.itbMAsfbrtRiii. 

^breaktltfough  techmrfogv  Or  gather 
intelligence  thM  cajrhdp  bwld  a  success¬ 


ful  mvketing  strategy 
Ybu  can  pan  the  rivers  of  information  at 
your  disposal  and  sift  out  only  the  valuable 
miggels  that  matter  most  Lor^  before 
others  in  your  industry. 

NewsFlaah  ghrea  you  that  power. 
NewsRash.  the  electronic  dippins  service 
from  NewssNet*  brings  ytm  aU  the  breaking 
news  on  topics^  Oto  before 
kb  in  prim.  The  instant  yow  subjects  make 
news,  you  can  read  ^KMit  iL  Beouse 


the  news,  it  looks  for  you. 
NewsRash  continuous  scans  the  News- 
Net  even  whde  you're  offline 

And  Hashes  the  news  you  need  right  to 
your  PC.  Or  even  throu^oui  your  LAN. 
YbuH  haw  instant  access  to  11  domestic 
and  intematjonal  newswires.  And  over  350 
indu^-spedfic  newsletters  and  trade.. 
puMications.  AD  fuU-text,  in-depth  reports 
writtfn  by  the  most  respected  experts  in 
the  field. 

Get  the  focts  that  can  put  you  ahead. 

It’s  that  simirfe  Even  minute.  Every  hour. 
Of  every  d^.  NewsRash  collects  the 


nug^  of  news  you  need.  And  delivers 
th^est,  right  to  your  PC 

Call  us  and  we’ll  prove  it.  Mention  this  ad 
and  we’Upui  you  online  for  a  free  demon¬ 
stration  Nght  now.  Right  over  the  phone. 
Call  toll-free: 

(800)345-1301 

OuUtde  US:  (215)  527-6030 


NewsNet  Knows  It  Now'" 

945  Haverford  Road.  Bryn  Mawr.  RA 19010 


e  1969  NewsNet  and  NewaRaaharerepurred  service  mariu^NewsMet.  Inc. 
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Beakeyplayo; 


Thae’snevffbeoi 
abetter  time 


Withi4oniA44JfTf  you  can  be  a  key  player  in  maxi- 
mizing  the  performance  of  DB2.  Under  any  drcumslaiux. 
No  matter  what  your  role.  No  matter  what  your  levd  of 
experience. 

From  applications  development  to  data  base 
administration  to  systems  support.  All  the  information  and 
facilities  you  need  to  customize  the  management  of  DB2.  All 
function  key-driven  in  SAA/CUA  format. 

There’s  the  application  trace  facility. 

Using  pop-up  windows,  you  can  start  or  stop 
DB2  traces  dynamically.  And  it’s  easy  to  view 
to  buy  U  DB2  current  and  historical  data  online.  So  you  can 

performance  manager.  diagnose  a  problem.  Tune  an  existing 

application.  Or  test  a  new  or  modified  one. 

If  your  role  is  subsystem  performance, 

AccuMAX  allows  online  access  to  any  DB2  area. 
And  you  can  monitor  multiple  DB2  subsystems 
concurrently.  Without  modifying  system  parameters 
or  rolling  through  numerous  displays. 

There’s  even  a  multi-level  help  facility  with  field 
defmitions,  helpful  hints  and  recommendations.  And  the 
smart  window  in  the  upper  left  corner  gives  a  constant 
readout  of  real-time  performance  exceptions. 

Maximum  appeal  and  ease  of  use.  Under  any 
circumstance.  That’s  AccuMAX  for  DB2.  To  find  out  how 
you  can  be  a  key  player,  call  800  323-2600.  Ask  for  ext.  1184. 
Wll  send  you  a  demo  diskette  or  arrange  a  free  30-day 
evaluation. 


©1990LEGENT 
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LEGENT 


This  isn’t  the  oily  way  to  join  two  different  systems 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
something  you've  never  had  before: 
freedom  TTie  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  ife  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  among  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  whatever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


C  Cofiyn^  19{ib  ScAtmr*  AC  SATURALBacndenarkefSoftwaieAG.  £)ECiiat/ade(narkoftheDvuiCqv(nB>*Coiponan 
DM  B  •  tndmwii  of  the  Inmaucrat  BuaneM  MKhsws  CorponODft 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (InViigiiua, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  OUTS. 


^  SOftUJHRE  RC3 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


Expert  systems  for  everyone 

No  longer  the  dotnain  of 'techies,' development  tools  aim  atlSmanagers 


COMMENTARY 

GaryAnthes 

You  still  can’t 
beat  the  brain 

The  National 
Commission  on 
Superconduc¬ 
tivity  recently 
recommended 
developing  a  su¬ 
perconducting 
computer  operating  at  petafiops 
speed,  or  about  1  million  times 
faster  than  today’s  fastest  super¬ 
computers. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it.  peta- 
Oops  is  a  lot  of  floating-point  op¬ 
erations  per  second.  It's  one 
quadriltion,  a  million  billion,  10‘^ 
or  1.000.000,000,000.000  cal¬ 
culations  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
flick  a  Oy  off  your  nose.  It’s  also 
the  amount  of  work  the  fastest 
Cray  supercomputer  can  do 
running  nonstop  for  about  two 
weeks  or  an  Apfde  Macintosh 
with  a  robust  service  contract 
could  turn  out  in  6,000  years. 

The  pr^x  peta  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  creep  into  computer  ter¬ 
minology,  extending  up  the 
famiiy  of  power  prefix^  that  in¬ 
cludes  kilo,  mega,  giga,  tera, 
peta  and  exa.  If  there  isn’t  one 
already,  there  will  surely  soon 
be  a  company  with  a  name  like 
I^taperformance  Processors. 
Inc. 

Computer  enthusiasts  and 
computer  journalists  love  to 
think  about  the  high,  high  end 
of  computing,  while  the  low,  low 
end  gets  neglected.  Consider 
the  slide  rule.  It's  good  for  may¬ 
be  .2  flops  if  you  really  know 
what  you're  doing,  ai^  that’s 
with  lousy  accuracy. 

The  slide  rule  was  invented 
in  the  17th  century  and  disap¬ 
peared  for  aQ  practical  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  niid-1970s,  abruptly 
Continued  on  page  39 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C*  STAFF 


It  used  to  be  that  <mJy  experts 
could  use  expert  systems  devel¬ 
opment  tools.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  obscure  languages  that 
few  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  knew,  and  they  required 
special-purpose,  expensive  hard¬ 
ware  as  delivery  systems. 

No  longer.  Many  expert  sys¬ 
tems  development  todls  now 
have  the  IS  manager  in  mind  [see 
story  page  33}.  Today’s  tools  are 
written  in  C  instead  of  Prolog  or 
LISP,  run  on  a  wide  range  of 
standard  computers  instead  of 
on  specialized  machines  and 
have  links  into  corporate  data¬ 
bases. 

Users  have  noticed  the 
change  in  philosophy.  "Integra¬ 
tion  is  where  the  tools  have 
made  the  greatest  stride,"  said 
Ed  Mahler,  manager  of  dedskm 
support  and  artificial  intelligence 
systems  at  Du  Bmt  Co.  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del  "The  expert  sys¬ 


tems  you  can  devdop  tM>w  are 
callable  from  and  to  other  pro¬ 
grams  and  have  much-improved 
database  access." 

Mkhaei  Smith,  a  senior  A1 
specialist  at  Eaton  Corp.  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  has  been  using  expert 
systems  ^leQs  since  1985. 
"Back  then,  there  was  nothing 
that  anyone  doing  actual  work 
could  really  use.  They  weren't 
bug-ridden:  they  just  weren't 
powerful  enough  because  they 
lacked  too  many  things,"  Smith 
said.  Today’s  tools  are  mudi 
more  stable  and  fully  featured. 

At  th«  customers'  wMm 

Expert  systems  vendors  are  re- 
spontkng  to  the  needs  of  large 
users.  "Most  of  the  vendors  are 
now  willing  to  work  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  instead  of  maloDg  the  cus¬ 
tomer  work  for  them,"  said  Da¬ 
vid  Hanchard.  editor  at  “AJ- 
week,"  an  industry  newsletter. 

"iW  mantle's  been  passed  to 
the  second-generation  products 
and  companies  that  understand 
MIS  and  the  business  world." 
said  Robert  N.  Goldman,  presi- 


industry  experts 

Expert  Dstms  are  most  to 

hovefomnd  homes  is  Ae  manu¬ 
facturing  or  ppvemmeni  sectors 

Pfwnt  of  morkot  thoro 


Defeose  and  otiier 
govenuaeotageodes  ; 


dent  of  AI  Corp..  8  software  ven¬ 
dor  in  Waltham,  Mass.  "To  the 
original  vendors  in  the  business, 
this  was  their  college  Ph.D.  the¬ 
sis  that  they  then  sold.  But  as 
smart  as  they  were,  they  just 
didn't  have  the  business  b^- 
ground  to  really  commerctalize 
the  technology." 

It  is  not  just  software  vendors 


Hundreds  of  packages  get  ES/9000  nod 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


When  IBM  rolled  out  the  Enter¬ 
prise  System/9000  recently,  it 
acknowledged  the  hundred  of 
third-party  st^tware  packages 
that  would  support  the  new  plat¬ 
form  or  one  or  more  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  offerings. 

The  company  has  been  rely¬ 
ing  increasingly  on  this  strategy 
since  the  suix^sful  launch  of  the 
Application  System/400  two 
years  ago.  which  was  the  first 
time  IBM  highlighted  third-par¬ 
ty  offerings  as  a  critical  compo¬ 


nent  of  an  announcement. 

It  certainly  helps  IBM  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  package,  but  it 
also  benefiu  users  by  provkhog 
them  with  third-party  offerings 
that  are  current  with  the  latest 
IBM  generation. 

Nearly  150  companies  an¬ 
nounced  support  for  dtber  the 
ES/9000's  beware  platform  or 
specific  software  components. 
inchidiDg  the  latest  release  of  the 
MVS/ESA  operating  system  as 
weO  as  the  ESA  versions  of  the 
two  other  IBM  mainframe  oper- 
atii^  systems,  VM  and  VSE. 
ThiFd  parties  also  announced 


support  for  other  IBM  software 
offerings,  mcluduig  DB2,  the  En¬ 
terprise  System  Connectivity,  or 
Escon,  fibtf -optic-based  channel 
architecture  and  Systemview. 

Most  well-kno^  providers  of 
application,  database  and  sys¬ 
tems  software  appear  on  the  list 
of  more  than  100  companies  that 
will  support  the  ES/9000  plat¬ 
form.  These  packages  indude 
On-line  Software  latemational, 
Inc.'s  Ramis  apphcatkm  genera¬ 
tor;  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware’s  Millenium  and  Expert  Se¬ 
ries  of  financial,  human  resour¬ 
ces  and  manufacturing 


that  are  after  the  IS  busmeai. 

fVimpifpr  fnantif«rtiir»rR  jm-hwi- 

ing  EBM.  Distal  Equipment 
Corp.,  Sim  KAcroeystema.  be 
and  Hewlett-hdcaid  Co.  also 
sell  expert  systems  took  that 
they  developed  in-houae  or  that 
they  are  selling  for  the  software 
suppliers. 

Intematknal  Chip  Con>«  m 
Columbia.  S.C.,  said  it  belief  it 
has  the  better  system  with  a 
hardware/software  combination 
caOed  R«  and  Cake.  Rex  k  a 
chip-based  deihcated  inference 
engine  that  fits  into  an  IBM  Bo¬ 
sons]  Computer  XT  and  thus  de¬ 
livers  higher  performance  than 
software-only  schemes,  the 
company  clahned.  Cake  is  its  ex¬ 
pert  systems  shell 

Even  some  origial  expert 
systems  vendors  are  changing 
their  stripes.  bteUkorp  in 
Mountain  View.  Cahf..  was  one 
of  the  eaihest  players  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  introduced  the 
Knowledge  Engineering  Envi- 
romnent,  a  USP  system,  m 
1963.  Tlus  June,  the  cooqiany 
began  shipping  Kappa  PC,  a 
D^-based  tool  lot 

Unix  took  are  coming  soon, 
Intetticorp  President  Thomas  P. 
Kehler  said.  "We  had  to  invest 
substantially  to  move  to  general- 
Continued  on  page  38 


applkatioos;  and  Must  Software 
InternatioQal's  Nomad  fourth- 
generstioo  language. 

Several  vendors  targeted 
Hiedfic  components  of  the  IBM 
announcement  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  pledged 
support  for  the  versioo  of 
the  IBM  VSE  operating  systei^ 

System  software  companies 
such  as  Boole  &  Babbage,  be.. 
Goal  Systems  International,  be. 
and  Legent  Corp.  announced 
their  support  for  IBM's  System- 
view.  a  strategy  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  centralixed  management 
across  an  enterprise. 

Other  companies  committed 
to  Escon  include  Candle  Corp. 
and  SAS  Institute,  be. 


BTTymnetls 

Ea^Nitf 

Electronic  Data  Interchange  Services 
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applications  that  would  take  a  lifetime  to  into  the  back  of  the  monitor.  We  gave  it  a  SR\KCstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like  to  see 

develop  any  other  way.  In  to,  there  are  over  high-resolution  monochrome  display.  And  how  it  compares  to  every  other  system  you 

2,000  SPARCware-applicatkms  that  are  since  SPARCstation  SLC  is  designed  for  could  buy,  just  call  1-800-624-8999  ext.  2066. 

ready  to  run  right  now.  So  you  have  the  workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be  stored  in  a  From  anywhere  in  the  US.  and  Canada, 

addrf  advantage  of  choosing  the  world's  centrS  server.  Or  on  a  local  disk,  if  you'd  And  get  ready  to  move  your  people  a 

largest  strmdard  for  RISC/UNIX  software  rather.  quantum  leap  ahead, 

compatibility.  For  a  lot  of  compatvies,  introducing  a  Because  now  you  can. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a  $5,000  machine  like  this  would  be  next  to  impossible, 

system?  Since  1982,  we've  birilt  nothing  But  at  Stm,  it's  not  exactly  our  first  break- 

but  UNIX  workstations.  So  we've  learned  a  through.  And  this  is  no  armounce-it-today, 

few  things.  We  completely  eliminated  the  ship-it-next-year  product,  either.  SPARC- 
processor  box.  By  building  the  electronics  station  SLC  is  available  in  quantity  today. 

o(  ATtT.Elheito  isa  wgtowdBadeinMfco4XwoKGwpitoCT.*U-S.U»tPte  Quantity  l.HWS.Indadesa  17-inch,  higtMWOIultoBwnodwoB>ea^<iy.  8  MB  of  iwiiniiitmoty,!^ 


♦sun 

microsystems 


Switch  toM&TMEGACmrWirS  now 
The  change  will  do  you  good. 


\bu  only  ne^  to  bill  500  hours  a  month 
to  saw  40%  or  more  on  average.* 

With  .VT&T.Uf(iJCO.U  >XATS  \t)U  can  .save -»0%  ()r  rTKffe  off  our  basic 
long  distarKe  rates  and  get  advanced  high  quality  service.  Plus  \  (xi  11 
receiw  additional  savings  on  international  and  AT&T Card  calls.  And  the 
sa\  ings  are  auuvnatic.  increasing  as  usage  increases. The  more  uxi  use, 
the  mt)re  uxi  save 

.Additional  Savings. 

Abu  can  save  even  more  with  the  AT&T.W£(S4C0A/  WATS  Term 
Plan.The  plan  offers  a  minimum  discount  of 1900  a  year  and  can  go  up 
to|66j000a  vear.  And  if  you  sign  up  now;  AT&T  will  waive  the  monthly 
charges.  Abu  doi  t  even  have  to  wait  for  installation  to  start  saving. To  save 
even  more,  take  adv  aniage  of  AT&T  Shared  Access  for  Switched  Services 
(SASS).  SASS  allows  vpu  to  make  inbcxind  and  outbound  calls  over  the 
same  facilities.  So  vtxi  save  (Wi  access  charges. 
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0«lv«spr«sOcio(wr9Li990  mstaMion  needed  by  OecemberlO.  1990 
*DBCOtfits  on  Mrage  as  conpared  10  ATST  b8M  nerstate  sarvce  fbr  a  types)  Dusness  ca> 

-  Actual  aawngs  ntsy  vary  accortsng  to  caamg  panams  and  usage  Access  cfwges  not  etduded 
— Central  QlfcceConnecwn  and  Central  OftceRrctiontfwges  not  riduded 
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The  right  choice. 


The  Guarantee. 

for  a  limited  time,  ATtiT  will  waive  the  installation  fees,  including 
the  charges  to  install  the  high  capacity  digital  access  line.**  If  you're  using 
a  carrier  other  than  AT&T,  well  pay  the  majority  of  the  .switchover  co,st. 
And  if  after  180  days  you're  not  fully  satisfied, we'll  even  pay  to  switch  you 
back  to  your  previous  carrier.  All  with  AT&T quality  and  reliability 

AIM'  MEGACOM  WATS. 

Another  AIM  advantage. 

iYou  have  until  October  ^1990  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  Call  your  Alisr  Account  Executive 
orl 800 247-1212,  Ext.  576. 
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Simon  says  soup  is  good  food 

Campbell’s  expert  system  controls  quality,  saves  more  than  $2M  per  year 

the  most  efficient  system,"  Mig'  mines  that  the  problem  wi0  not 
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CAMDEN.  NJ.  —  How  does 
Campbetl  Soup  Co.  ensure  that 
its  soup  is  "nun-mm  good"?  An 
expert  system,  chosen  and  im¬ 
plement^  by  ah  end-user  de¬ 
partment,  helps  the  company  de¬ 
termine  when  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  processing  of  the 
soup  and  what  to  do  about  it 

The  expert  system,  dubbed 
Simon,  was  inst^ed  two  years 
ago  arxl  became  fully  operational 
a  year  later.  "We  tested  it  for  a 
year  to  make  sure  it's  right." 
said  Michael  S.  Mignogna,  cor¬ 
porate  process  authority  at 
Campbell.  "We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  when  it  decided  some¬ 
thing,  it  was  the  same  as  if  one  of 
our  people  had  made  the  deci¬ 
sion."  T^us  far,  the  system  has 
saved  Campbell’s  about  $5  mil¬ 
lion.  Simon  was  written  using 
Aion  Corp.'s  Aion  Development 
System  shell. 

Mighogna’s  department, 
thermal  process  development, 
sets  the  standards  for  how  soup 


nogna  said,  "but  it  worked."  And 
it  saved  the  approximately 
$4,500  a  month  that  the  time¬ 
sharing  system  cost. 

All  told,  Simon  has  saved 
Campbell  between  $2  million 
and  $3  million  a  year.  Most  of 
this  is  accounted  for  by  products 
that  would  have  been  d^troyed 
under  the  old  system  but  that 
were  really  safe.  "That  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money."  Mignogna 
said,  "until  you  realize  that 

WE  WANTED 

to  make  sure 
that  when 

[Simon]  decided  some¬ 
thing,  it  was  the  same 
as  if  one  of  our  people 
had  made  the  deci¬ 
sion.” 

MICHAEL  S.  MIGNOGNA 
CAMPBELL  SOUP 

Campbell  makes  five  billion  to  10 
billion  cans  of  soup  a  year." 


impact  quality,  it  authorizes  the 
pr^uct  to  be  released.  "It's  the 
same  as  if  I  signed  it  Mig¬ 
nogna  said.  If  the  proUem  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  more  serious,  the 
product  is  put  into  isolation  in  a 
warehouse,  and  Mignogna's 
group  reviews  tbe  paperwork 
and  does  a  risk  analysts. 

Simon  makes  tbe  decisions 
about  90%  of  tbe  time,  Mig¬ 
nogna  said.  In  the  oilier  10%.  all 
the  data  may  not  be  immediately 
available.  Nor  does  Simon  con¬ 
tain  rules  for  aD  tbe  possible 
combinations  —  such  as  contain¬ 
er  defects,  for  instance.  "These 
are  the  sorts  of  things  that  are 
not  toxic  and  won’t  kill  anyone." 
Mignogna  said. 

Because  the  expert  system 
can  separate  tbe  business  rules 
from  the  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions.  Mignogna  said,  either  can 
be  changed  without  affecting  tbe 
other.  This  can  come  in  bandy 
when  Campbell  adds  new  prod¬ 
ucts  or  ch^ges  tbe  recipes  for 
old  ones.  When  the  company  in¬ 
troduced  its  low-salt  soups,  for 
example,  Simon  needed  to  be 
changed  to  accommodate.  "Salt 


»  “  .-f 
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is  a  preservative,  so  when  you  make  a  decision, 
take  it  out.  there’s  some  im-  In  tbe  future,  the  Simon  sys- 
pact,"  Mignogna  said.  terns  in  tbe  plants  and  Mignog- 

Besides  tbe  cost  savings,  na’s  group  wiO  be  linked  so  Mig- 
benefits  include  improved  effi-  nogna  can  pull  infonnatioa  out  of 
ciency  of  the  dec^ion-making  the  plant  PCs.  Currently,  the 
process  and  improved  morale  at  only  way  Mignogna  can  update 
the  plants,  Mignogna  said.  Plant  his  files  is  to  dial  into  the  plant 
emfrioyees  feel  more  in  cootnri  PCs.  ‘'We're  waiting  for  our  MIS 
(tf  things  because  they  no  longer  .department  to  make  all  the  con- 
have  to  wait  for  his  group  to  nections,"  He  said. 


should  be  cooked  to  en^e  ste-  With  the  old  PC  system, 


EMC  unwraps  tool  set 
for  IBM’s  midrange 


rility  and  to  avoid  conditions 
such  as  botulism.  It  also  makes 
the  calls  about  what  to  do  if 
something  goes  wrong. 

For  instance,  a  batch  of  cream 
of  mushroom  needs  to  be  cooked 
for  50  minutes  at  250  degrees, 
and  halfway  through  the  codl¬ 
ing,  the  pt^  loses  steam  pres¬ 
sure  or  the  conveyor  belt  slows 
down.  Mignogna's  group  has  to 
decide  whether  to  OK  that  batch 
for  sale  or  destroy  it.The  goal  is 
to  destroy  as  few  items  as  possi¬ 
ble  'i^hile  guaranteeii^  quality. 
"It's  that  one  can  d  soup  that  we 
worry  about."  he  said. 

Bdore  Simon  was  installed. 
Mignogna's  department  used  a 
G^ieral  Electric  Co.  time-shar¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Hien  in  1985, 
Mignogna  and  his  engineers  con¬ 
verted  the  time-sharing  applica¬ 
tion  to  run  on  an  IBM  P^sonal 
Computer.  "1  wouldn't  say  it  was 


whenever  there  was  a  problem 
tbe  plant  would  notify  Mignog- 
na’s  people  and  send  data  about 
all  tbe  conditions.  Thermal  pro- 
cess  would  look  at  the  data  and 
use  the  PC  program  to  do  mathe¬ 
matical  simulations  to  decide 
whether  the  product  was  safe. 
This  process  todi  up  to  eight 
weeks,  and  the  product  in  ques¬ 
tion  needed  to  be  held  in  a  ware¬ 
house  until  a  decision  was  made. 

With  Simon,  however,  that 
decision-making  process  is  cut  to 
about  three  minutes,  and  most  of 
the  dectsk>ns-are  made  by  Simon 
with  little  human  intervention. 
When  something  goes  wrong  at 
the  plant,  a  quality  control  per¬ 
son  enters  data  into  Simon  on  a 
personal  computer.  Four  plants 
have  PCs  that  run  Simon  locally. 
Mignogna's  group  also  has  a  FC 
with  Simon  on  it. 

If  the  expert  system  deter- 
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EMC  Corp.  receittly  rolled  out  a 
package  of  goodies  for  IBM  mid¬ 
range  users  that  includes  a  disk 
device  that  can  bcM  iq>  to  17. IG 
bytes  of  data,  an  add-on  memoiy 
board  for  high-eod  users  and  ca¬ 
pacity  planning  software. 

The  EMC  SL/935-EXP  disk 
device,  targeted  at  IBM  ApfAca- 
tion  Systein/400  and  Syst^/SB 
users,  win  provide  up  to  five 
times  the  storage  in  the  same 
size  cabinet  as  the  IBM  mid¬ 
range  storage  devi^.  tbe  9335. 


EMC  said. 

The  company  also  said  tbe  de¬ 
vice  uses  only  30%  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  power  consumed  by  tbe  9335 
and  generates  only  25%  of  the 
beat  The  ES/93^EXP  can  be 
installed  in  either  an  A$/400 
cabinet  or  a  rack  enclosure  pro- 
rided  by  either  IBM  or  EMC. 
Tbe  amtroDer  sells  for  $5,500 
and  one  bead  disk  assemUy  unit 
will  coat  $14,500.  A  onplete 
unit  wiD  sell  for  $34,000. 

EMC  will  provide  add-on 
memmy  boards  for  AS/400  B70 
users  that  are  based  oo  4M-brt 
memory  chip  technology.  The 


32M-byte  boards  allow  B70  us¬ 
ers  to  double  main  memory  from 
96M  bytes  to  192M  bytes,  tbe 
company  said.  Tbe  price  is 
$24,000. 

Finally ,  EMC  has  begun  offer¬ 
ing  Systems  Management  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  software  package  for 
AS/400  capacity  planning.  Tbe 
software  is  designed  to  collect 
data  on  a  daily  basis  and  relay 
chat  infonnatioo  to  the  EMC  ser¬ 
vice  organizatioD.  Uang  that 
data,  EMC  will  compile  monthly 
reports  for  a  customer  that  ana¬ 
lyze  current  system  perfor¬ 
mance  and  project  future  capaci¬ 
ty  needs. 

System  Management  Service 
is  priced  on  an  annual  basis  ac¬ 
cording  to  CPU  size.  A  typical 
B70  yearly  fee  would  be  $9,900. 
while  a  fee  for  a  low-^  BIO 
would  be  $1,830. 


"‘Users  who  need  connectwity  software  for  remote  acce$s...should  investigate 
MUST  Software’s  NOMAD:’’— Richard  Fmkelstein,  DBMS,  11/89 

Planning  for  connectivity  in  trie  '90s?  LAN,  Rdb  on  DEC  VAX  and  OB2  ori  NOMAD  power.  To  firKf  out  wriy 

A  far-reaching  plan  needs  a  far-  the  mainframe.  And  with  NOM/^'s  more  Irian  300,000  users  have  chosen 

reaching  leader.  Look  to  NOMAD,  trie  rich  language  and  CUA  toolkit,  you  NOMAD  to  lead  them  into  trie  future^ 

most  powerful  tool  for  multi-ptatform  won't  have  to  sacrifice  application  call  1‘‘80O-441-MUS^^^hI 

application  development,  to  help  you  development  power  to  get  trie 

get  connected.  connectivity  you  need. 

From  NOMAD  on  your  PC  you  A 

can  reach  out  to  SQL  databases  on  ^  ^ 

many  platforms — like  Microsoft  SQL  ^  ^  ^ 

Server  aruj  Gupta's  SQLBase  on  a  ^  A  f  4  A  V 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


CTRCJILY  ro  THE  NUMBE 
PUT  ITIN  ANY  FORM  MJ 


Anacomp’s  new  DatagraphiX  XFP  2000  is 
the  first  and  only  COM  system  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  revolutionary  new  graphic 
innovations  of  bit-mapped  imaging  into 
its  advanced  printing  capabilities.  This 
enhanced  graphic  capability  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  improved  and  upgraded.  Micro¬ 
copies  of  forms  and  documents  will  exactly 
replicate  the  graphics  of  the  original.  For 
in^ance,  your  invoices  and  statements 
which  have  the  branded  and  corporate- 
look  of  your  corporation  can  be  output 
with  raw  alphanumeric  data  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions.  Visualizations  of  insurance  claim 
forms  and  other  industry-specific  repre¬ 
sentations  can  be  created  easily.  Copies  of 
checks  will  be  able  to  look  like  checks,  cop¬ 
ies  of  statements  will  look  like  the  actual 
statements.  And  that  will  help  you  make  a 
small  but  powerful  corporate  statement. 

For  more  information  about  acquiring 
your  own  DatagraphiX  XFP  2000  system, 
or  having  Anacomp  operate  one  for  you 
through  a  service  bureau,  write  J.  Mark 
Woods,  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President,  Anacomp,  Inc.,  One 
Buckhead  Plaza,  3060  Peachtree  Road,  N.W., 
Suite  1700,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305.  Or  sim¬ 
ply  caU  404-262-2667. 

And  discover  images  of  the  future  in 
fascinating  new  forms. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  FUTURE!" 
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MS  PROCESSED  im 
RS.  OUR  XFP  2000' CAN 
LIKE. 


Only  the  XFP  2000 
gives  you  the  capability 
to  reproduce  actual  logo 
types  and  trademarks. 
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Bob 


Special  fonts,  type  styles 
.  and  custom  multiple 
spacing  can  be  reproduced 
within  a  single  form. 


Graphic  elements,  like 
bars,  graphs,  borders, 

•  and  other  graphic 
representations  can 
be  incorporated. 


Alphanumeric  data  can 
■  be  easily  incorporated 
into  graphic  forms. 


The  XFP  2000  repro¬ 
duces  signatures 


With  software  problems  delaying  shipment  of  orders, 
management  wrestles  with  excess  inventory. 


This  manufacturer’s  order  processii^  software  was 
developed  with  outdated  methods.  If  you  want 
modem  tools  for  developing  quality  software,  call 
KnowledgtWare.  Our  Computer  Aided  Software 
Engineering  (CASE)  tools  are  helping  thousands  of 
users  develop  better  software  in  less  time.  In  a 
„  Computerworld  survey,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 

best  by  a  wide  margin.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  BM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  Knowledg^are 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  KnowledgdWare,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30^. 


Knowlecfc^J(&re® 

The  World's  Most  Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Ser  i  ! 
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PRODUCT  REVIEW 

Cincom’s  case  for  integration 


Cincom  Systems,  Inc 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
monthly  aerits  of  per- 
formance  benchmarks 
that  for  the  next  several 
months  will  focus  on 
the  integration  of  computer- 
aided  software  engineering 
(CAS&  artd  fourth-generation 
language  (4G1J  products.  The 
benchmaHts  are  monitored  by 
an  independent  team 
headed  by  David 
Whiteside,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of 
X^^putir^ 

Futures  Ltd. 
and  his  asso¬ 
ciate.  Prof  Eber- 
hard  Rudolph,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Auckland,  for 
exlusive  publication  in  Com- 
puterworid. 

Each  product  is  observed  in 
action  over  a  three-day  period, 
during  which  a  veirdor  team 
solves  the  case  study  project  cost¬ 
ing  System,  an  ap^ication  that 
is  familiar  to  mot/  information 
systems  professionals.  The 
team’s  mission  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  dte  capability  of  the  major 
CASE/ environments  to  de¬ 
liver  complete  and  complex 


business  solutions  under  ‘^ive 
fire”  conditions.  In  this  issue, 
we  look  at  Cincom  ^sterns. 
Inc.’s  development  tools,  cen¬ 
tered  around  Mantis  and  Su¬ 
pra.  which  also  interface  with 
the  Information  Engineering 
Workbench  (lEW)  CASEtoolde- 
velopedbyKnowiedgeware.  Inc. 

• 

Carried  out  by  Cincom  in 
the  UK.  the  solutioo 
to  the  benchmark 
feO  short  in  one 
small  detail  One 
functioa  would 
not  have  passed 
normal  QA  tests, 
although  it  was  fw- 
mally  cwrect.  De¬ 
spite  this  shortcoming, 
the  level  of  completion  was  rated 
“very  good.” 

• 

The  team  of  three  specialists 
completed  the  benchmark  in  al¬ 
most  72  hours  —  a  time  well  in 
excess  of  some  previous  solu¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  extra  time  had 
to  be  attributed  to  using  SQL. 
Further  time  was  lost  because  of 
a  bug  in  Mantis,  which  rendered 
the  SQL  database  inaccesable 
for  a  while.  Thus,  speed  of  devel¬ 


opment  was  “fair.” 

• 

The  maintenance  effort  of  11 
hours  was  much  more  favorable. 
The  modular  development  en¬ 
forced  Iv  the  compositioo  fea¬ 
ture  cerUinly  contributed  to  the 
efBdency  of  the  development 
team.  The  speed  of  maintenance 
was  rated  “very  good.” 

• 

The  documentation  was  another 
strong  feature  of  the  Cincom  en¬ 
vironment.  An  overview  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  graphk:  presoita- 
tioo  of  the  lEW  CASE  tool  at  the 
design  level  combined  with  the 
biH-of-niaterials  listing  of  the  im- 
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CASK  tool 
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(Cementation.  We  rated  docu¬ 
mentation  “very  good,” 

• 

Uatng  the  thirdiiarty  lEW  made 
integratiog  the  tool  kit  difiScuh. 
Because  an  lEW  and  Mantis  in¬ 
terface  was  completed  just  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  bridge 
between  these  two  environ¬ 
ments  is  stiD  patchy,  with  Man¬ 
tis'  and  Supra's  parame¬ 
ters  passed  as  lEW  comments  to 
generate  code  (containing  syntax 
errors).  The  integration  of  the 
Cincom  development  tools  Man¬ 
tis  and  Easy  is  also  not  complete. 
Therefore,  the  integration  of  the 
CASE  to(^  was  “poor.” 

• 

The  Easy  end-user  query  lan¬ 


guage  handled  the  simple  inqui¬ 
ries  but  required  some  program¬ 
mer  experience  when  haodkog 
time  data  or  when  specific  dsta 
views  had  to  be  defi^  in  adifi- 
tion  to  the  existing  ones.  We  re¬ 
garded  it  as  “very  good  ” 

• 

In  coDclusioa.  Ciocom's  bench¬ 
mark  had  mixed  resists.  Integra¬ 
tion  of  the  lEW  is  at  an  ea^ 
stage.  At  the  implemextatioo 
level,  repetitive  det^  work  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  developer,  with  oo 
siq^xMt  in  some  basic  functions. 
But  the  maintenance  of  software 
developinefit  is  well  supported, 
which  allows  the  coropodtioo  of 
individual  program  functionB  and 
effective  documentation. 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 


Performance  is  graded  from  A 
(excellent)  to  F  (poor). 

ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGNi  B 

The  design  compoi^  of  the 
lEW  was  used  to  derive  the  data 
mode)  and  to  define  some  pro¬ 
gram  logic  in  a  short  time.  Any 
refinements  made  later,  howev- 
er,  coukt  not  be  fed  into  the  lEW 
environment.  Compound  data 
keys  were  not  supported. 
Strttgrtn  It  a  {H'oven  de¬ 
sign  environment  with  good 
graphics. 

Weokiinsit  It  is  restricted  to 
a  one-way  process  in  a  sinf^e- 
user  PC  envinmroent. 

tMTABASE  SETUP;  C 

Using  a  Ciocom-dev^c^ied 
CASE  Interchange  file,  the  Su¬ 
pra  SQL  database  was  generated 
almost  instantly.  'The  data  struc¬ 
ture.  however,  had  syntax  errors 
that  bad  to  be  foed  manually. 
StTHgihi  It  can  generate  data 
from  CASE  design. 

Weokneai:  The  generated 
database  may  not  be  syntactical¬ 
ly  correct 

nUMAINTMANa 
TRANSACTIONS;  C 

This  step  took  longer  than  ex¬ 
pected.  The  delay  was  primarily 
because  of  Inmutions  in  the  SQL 


templates,  which  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  generalized  functionality. 
As  a  result,  a  lot  of  detaO  code 
had  to  be  specified  exphdtly, 
much  of  which  was  repetitive. 
Sfrwngth:  Many  design  specifi¬ 
cations  can  be  us^  directly. 
Wwoknwss:  Not  much  assis¬ 
tance  is  provided  to  design  logic 
details. 

COMPUX 
TRANSAOIONS:  D 

Tune  was  lost  when  a  Mantis 
problem  made  the  database  inac¬ 
cessible.  Mm^  difficulties  were 
encountered  with  time  values. 


The  final  sohitkm  was  correct 
but  clumsy  to  woric  with. 
Strength:  Complex  transac¬ 
tions  can  be  composed  from  ele¬ 
mentary  functions. 

Wtokfiwtsi  Tune  conversioRS 
and  ccxnplex  screen  layouts  are 
cumbersome. 

INQUIRIES:  B 

Using  the  query  language  Easy, 
the  job  was  done  without  much 
diffi^ty.  Again,  some  effort  was 
required  for  time  conversions. 
Sfrwngth;  The  standard  inqui¬ 
ries  can  be  done  by  dod-IS  staff. 
Woduiwaa;  S^tions  with 


Easy  require  a  special  program 
to  be  integrated  into  Mantis  se¬ 
lection  menus. 

COMPLEX  REPORTS:  B 

This  section  required  Mantis  for 
a  sohition.  The  task  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  short  time  and  in  full 
compliance  with  requirements. 
Sh'wngHi:  Mantis  can  cater  to 
C(xn(^  reporting. 

WmAimss:  a  lot  of  detail 
wmk  is  required  by  the  pro¬ 
grammer. 

INTEREAa;B 

The  Ashtoo-Tate  Corp.  Obase 
file  was  eqmled  as  an  ASCII 
file,  which  was  read  by  Mantis 
without  any  difficulty.  The  pro¬ 
gram  logic  of  the  complex  trans¬ 
action  step  was  reused,  but  ma¬ 


jor  alterations  were  required  to 
transform  the  on-line  processing 
logic  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  batch  internee  fimetion. 
Strwfigth;  Mantis  twn 
PC  data. 

Wnofcnnta:  Batch  reporting  is 
not  wdl  supported. 

ENHANCEM04T;  8 
The  team  opted  to  add  a  further 
field  to  an  existing  ffie  rather 
than  add  a  further  ffie,  wfaidi 
would  have  given  a  more  general 
solution.  the  help  of  the 
of-materials  program  lists,  the 
necessary  changes  vrere  incor¬ 
porated  without  delay. 
Slrwngtfi:  It  has  good  overafl 
documentation  fodlities. 
WaakiiMS:  Only  a  short-term 
sirfution  is  provided. 


Staging  the  benchmark 


lolwl  ellovt:  71  hewrsr  45  iwimiSM 
Elopisd  timw  54  heurE,  50  mimmt 
faam  shK  3 


The  solution  was  developed  on  the  Cincom  data  center  in  Cincinnati, 
whiefa  consists  of  a  duster  of  IBM  3080  series  mainframes  offering 
the  MVS  operating  environment  The  computer  Polities  were  ac¬ 
cessed  from  Maidienbead  UK  via  the  Netmaster  system, 

which  supported  several  hundred  coocurrent  users  worldwide. 

Details  of  the  products  are  available  from  Cincom  Systems,  Inc., 
2300  Montana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  4521 1 .  (800)  888^115. 


tbav^apneMWotkhpraduetbri^ngsorebasaionaserm 
i^fuil  sohUionx  is  As  case  stu^y  Tkty  art  prepared  by 
ing  vendors  and  pwMithtd  along  wiA  in  diplhpradmtasuh 
tynuandeonsnltants'tairvporteimDmlvpmentWerldLi- 
brarm.Ptaase  sot  bnsinest  reply  card  hetmoen  pages  X  and 
STorfox  (309  3MM>ld6fsrabroekure. 
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purpose  hardware.’*  be  toM  a  re¬ 
cent  gathering  <d  venture  capi¬ 
talists.  ‘*It  was  a  painful  transi- 
tioo,  but  a  necessary  one.  We 
have  to  provide  toob  lor  tte  real 
world.** 

About  a  doaeo  expert  systems 
software  houses  are  targeting 
the  corporate  IS  world.  These 
indode  ^  Atlantic  Koowled^ 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Phitadelphia; 
Aioo  Carp,  in  ^lo  Alto,  Ca&f.; 
Neuron  teta.  Inc.  in  Mo  Aho; 
AI  Corp.  in  Waltham,  Mass.;  In¬ 
ference  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles; 
Gensym  Co^.  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.;  Information  Builders. 
Inc.  in  New  York;  and  MDBS. 
Inc.  in  Labyette,  Ind. 

The  tedmology  at  the  base  of 
these  products  is  an  expert  ^s- 
tems  sheP.  This  provides  a  de* 
vdopcient  envirooment  iot  IS 
staffs  to  design  applicatkms  that 
use  knowledge  ^nned  from  hu¬ 
mans  and  put  intoa  computer.  At 
the  heart  of  the  sbeP  is  a  knowl- 
edge-representatioo  model  and 
search  routines. 


Uaof  e  ypriws 

Spec^  implementatkms  of  the 
reasoning  engine  and  other  par- 
ticulars  do.  of  course,  vary.  VHiat 
most  of  the  products  do  have  in 
common  is  that  they  run  across  a 
range  of  systems,  from  IBM 
mamframes  and  DEC  minicom¬ 
puters  to  Unix-based  worksta- 
tioQs  and  personal  oxnputers 
running  DOS  or  0^2. 

if  the  products  do  not  yet  sup¬ 
port  all  these  platforms,  the  ven¬ 
dors  have  promised  that  they 
will 

Many  of  the  shells  also  sup¬ 
port  commercial  graphical  user 
interfaces,  including  Motif.  Dec- 
windows,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  and  others. 

Some  vendors  abo  provide 
supporting  tools  for  forms  de¬ 
sign  and  debugging,  for  examine, 
as  well  as  developer'  libraries. 
Abo.  scaled-down  versions  of 
the  full  environments  are  avail¬ 
able  to  build  smaller  expert  sys- 
lans  applications,  bice  Guru 
First  S^frttD  MDBS.  In  Octo¬ 
ber.  Aioo  wot  ship  Path  Builder 
and  Checklist  Bidkler.  toob  to 
help  end  users  design  expert  sys¬ 
tems. 

*  The  products  abo  have  hooks 
into  most  of  the  popubr  daubase 
management  systems  on  the 
market,  including  Oracle.  DB2 
and  others.  However,  there  are 
differences  in  how  tte  tools  im¬ 
plement  these  hooks,  warns  Av- 
ron  Barr,  president  of  Aldo  Ven¬ 
tures,  [fic..  a  Pak)  Alto 
consulting  &m. 

“Some  allow  you  to  send  a 
query  to  a  dacab^  and  pull  the 
iitforniatidn  out.’’  he  said.  “But 
lhat'squite  a  different  thing  than 
building  an  environment  that  al¬ 
lows  you.  to  describe  where  the 
mformatioo  b  and  then  have  the 
appiicatkia  use  that  information 
man  integrated  fashion.*’ 


The  world’s  leading  applications  system... 
already  at  work  on  IBM’s  new  ES/9000'  processors, 
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llnitech  updates  security  software 


In  an  effort  to  give  Unix  users 
more  security  options  for  their 
systems,  Unitech  Software.  Inc., 
a  Unix-based  systems  software 
vendor  based  in  Reston,  Va.,  last 
week  introduced  Vo^ion  3.0  of 
its  Usecure  security  software 
product. 

The  new  versioo  includes  an 


enhancement  that  the  company 
dubbed  Upass,  a  Unix  password 
management  and  control  module 
<fesigned  to  implement  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  guide¬ 
line  for  security  password  man¬ 
agement.  a  Uniteh  spokesman 
said. 

Upass  features  include  the 


ability  to  store  passwords  as  one¬ 
way  encrypted  data,  so  that  the 
passwmds  cannm  be  viewed 
through  the  database. 

Upass  also  provides  automat¬ 
ed  password  a^  log-in  audit  trail 
reporting,  which  aDows  the  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  to  view  any 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  sys¬ 


tem  in  real  time  and  supports  ac¬ 
cess  by  the  systems  administra¬ 
tor  Co  individual  user  security 
pro61es. 

An  on-line  Kelp  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  users  in  setting  up 
or  changing  their  own  pass¬ 
words. 

Ilie  package  also  gives  ad¬ 
ministrators  Uie  ability  to  set  up 
"super  user"  access,  giving  that 
user  access  to  all  files  under  all 


passwords,  according  to  the 
spokesman. 

Upass  can  run  under  several 
different  Unix-based  systems, 
including  those  of  Son  Microsys¬ 
tems.  Inc..  Digital  EquipinM 
Corp..  Hewlett'fVkard  Ca. 
Unisys  Corp.,  NCR  Corp.  and 
others. 

In  beta  testing  now.  Uni¬ 
tech's  Upass  enhancement  will 
cost  fitm  $1 ,000  to  $4,000.  The 
company  said  the  new  version 
will  be  available  soon. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


The  Power.  The  Productivity.  The  Performance. 


Everything  You’d  Expect  from  IBM  and  SAS  Institute. 
Plus  One  Thing  More. 

A  promiKc.Tbe  SAS  A{^)licatkms  System  has  everything 


you  need  to  exfriott  the  full  potential  of  the  new  IBM 
Enterjvise  System/9000'  family  of  processors. 

No  other  software  provides  such  a  wide  range  of 
integrated  ap(^tioRs...such  common-sense  user  mter- 
fiM:es...such  transparent  data  access...or  such  commitment 
to  supporting  the  Enterprise  ^tems  Architecture/390r 
And  SAS  Institute's  ongoing  ccmunitment  to  the  Systems 
Application  Architecture '  is  stronger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  S^  System  also  suj^rts  vector  pwcessing,  which 
lets  you  run  sophisticated  analytical  applications  in  less 
tintf...and  gain  better  performance  from  system  resources. 


Take  Advantage  of  Customized  Interfaces 
for  Both  New  Users  and  Power  Users. 

A  task-oriented,  menudriven  inter&ce  lets  you  interact  with 
your  data  in  an  intuitive,  “point  and  did(“  manner.  There  is 
no  syntax  to  learn,  nor  complicated  menu  paths  to  navigate. 

The  SAS  System  also  includes  a  coinmand-driven  pro¬ 
gramming  internee.  Experienced  users  and  applications  prO' 
grammers  can  directly  access  the  powerful  SAS  command 
language..and  customize  the  programming  environment 
with  puB-down  menus  for  file  management,  editing,  and 
oth»- essential  tasks. 


Gain  Total  Control  in  Four  Strategic  Areas... 
on  ES/9000  Processors  and  Beyond. 

Dftta  Access 

□  Full  compatilxlity  with  ESCON  and  fiber  optk  channels 

□  Transparent  access  to  the  latest  rdeases  of  DB2'  and 

SCIL/DS’ 

□  Relational  access  to  fiat  files.  VSAM  files,  relational  data¬ 
bases,  or  hierarchkal  dat^iases. 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  access  data  via  relational 
views...iust  by  calling  a  <hta  view  into  your  application  using 
a  narm*.  You  don't  have  to  know  syntax  or  the  internal 
structure  of  the  data  file. 

Data  Management 

□  ^stemView  suppmt  through  a  common  user  inter&ce 

□  S^suppe^ 

□  Data-taanffing  utilities. 

The  SAS  System  lets  you  manage  relational  data  with  the 
industry-standard  SQL  language.  It's  easy  to  enter  new  data 
otto  the  ^stenL..retrieve  data  as  Deeded...and  edit  and  query 
(fata  You  can  even  merge  data  from  dissimflar  files. 

DnU  Annlyala 

□  Unrivaled  ana^tkal  capabilities  inckxfing  regression, 
analysis  of  variance.  linear  (nodding,  and  more 

□  Rdiabie  tools  for  business  planning,  forecasting,  and  deci- 
sknsupport 

□  Speciakzed  applications  such  as  statistical  quality 
inqirovement  and  matrix  programming. 

Re^rdless  of  your  analytical  needs^^rom  computer  perfm-- 
mance  evaluation  to  executive  information  systems— the  SAS 
System  b  the  standard  by  which  other  software  is  measured 

Dftta  Preoentfttioii 

□  Automated  and  ad  hoc  report  writing 

□  Business  and  analytical  graphics 

□  Mapping 

□  Business  correspondence. 

1 
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Create  Applicatioiis  and  Share  Them 
with  Virtoally  Any  Other  Environment— 
Quickly  and  Easily. 

The  SAS  System  offers  a  productive  applications  development 
environment  Yoa  can  package  a  comply  apiAcation  and 
invoke  it  with  a  sin^  command,  and  build  menus  and  fiO-in- 
the4)lank  screens  for  any  application  you  choose. 

What’s  more,  the  SAS  System  b  portable  across  the 
entire  range  of  comfxiting  platforms  from  rmcro  to  mam- 
fiame  and  practically  everything  in  betweea  That  gives 
the  power  to  dnafo  vriiere  a  particular  appbcatioo 
bekngs — in  the  data  center,  at  die  department  levd,  on  the 
desktop,  or  a  combinatioQ  of  all  three. 

Try  the  SAS  System  FREE  for  30  Days. 

Wrth  more  than  two  milium  users  worldwide,  the  SAS 
^rstem  b  the  leadoQg  ap(&atians  system.  And  we  back  our 
software  with  the  indumy's  most  rdi^  techniral  agipart. 
docurikentatioo,  tranimg.  and  ooosuking  serviceft 
For  more  informatioa  about  Uie  SAS  ^^stem.  and  to  « 
arrange  your  free  3&-dqr  evaluation.  caB  your  Software 
Sale(>  Representative  today  at  919-677-8000  or  fin  ui  at 
919-677^123.  In  Canada  caO  416-443-98U. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Depstnient 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27S13 

Phone  919-677-6000  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  •  a  n^Mcd  traisaBt  ol  SAS  UMMt  tac 
DMit*  rt»M«ra<tn if 

tndtwrt.  d  RaaMaml  BMHi  MMUm 

CavfTW"  n  iVW  W  SAS  iMdBM  te. 
hM^AAeUSA.  WM 


Authorized 

Cooperative 

Software 

Supplier 


Anthes 

FROM  RAGE  29 

shoved  aside  by  the  electronic 
calculator.  Early  mcxleb  were 
made  of  ivory  a^  were  called 
Napier’s  bor^.  after  the  Scot¬ 
tish  mathematician  who  invent¬ 
ed  fogarithms,  on  which  the  de- 
I  vices  are  based. 

I  Seymour  Cray,  the  patriarch 
I  of  supercomputing,  once  said  be 
had  a  "social  (noblem"  as  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Minnesota  because  he 
had  a  circular  sbde  rule  while 
nearly  every<»e  else  had  the 
strai^t-stick  land.  But  Seyinour 
was  iMM  daunted:  in  hb  fir^  job. 
be  used  the  rule  to  help  dea^ 
what  was  to  become  t^  Univac 
1101  mainftame. 

Now.  40  years  later.  Cray 
uses  a  Maciiitosh  persotkaJ  com¬ 
puter  to  help  him  design  the 
next  generation  of  supercom¬ 
puter.  a  machine  wbcM  gallium 
arsenide  logic  ch^  will  give  H  a 
theoretical  peak  speed  ofl6bil- 
lioo  flops  (gigaflops),  or  6  times 
fastCT  than  today's  fastest  toy 
computer. 

lire  economics  of  all  thb  are 
rather  daunting.  We  can  assume 
that  Napier  qrent  a  few  scant 
pounds  on  sbte  rule  develop¬ 
ment.  and  the  device  lasted  for 
some  300  years.  Now.  by  one  es¬ 
timate.  Cray  Computer  wiD 
spend  more  than  $300  mtlbon 
bringing  the  toy-3  to  market 
And  that  machine  b  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive  competitive  onslau^ts  for 
a  few  sboct  years,  at  best. 

Actually,  the  slide  rule 
doesn't  do  fkutmg-point  opm- 
tioos.  It  just  fiiMls  a  few  signifi- 
cant  digits,  leaving  the  pbee- 
nxnt  of  the  dedmal  poto  to 
"wetware"  —  what  the  scien¬ 
tists  among  us  call  the  user's 
Ixain. 

No  one  really  knows  how 
fast  that  b.  but  one  estimate  says 
the  brain  computes  at  10  trO- 
boQ  operatioos  per  second.  (The 
brains  of  peo(6e  like  Napier  and 
Cray  presumably  do  a  bit  better 
than  that.) 

At  10  teraops.  the  brain  b 
faster  than  today's  best  supers 
by  a  factor  of  10.000.  Not  bad 
for  a  device  that  uses  neither  su¬ 
perconductivity  nor  gallium  ar¬ 
senide. 


Aoibesii  Compuitrmrrld't^lhiiBiit- 
ton,  D.C..  correapondeBl. 
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Apparel  maker  moves  to  Wang  systems 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALUr  CUSACK 

CVSTVF 


COLFAX.  La.  — >  When  Ditto  Appard  of 
CaiFomia.  Idc..  replaced  two  aging  IBM 
S)rsteiii/34s  with  three  ^ng  Laborato^ 
riea,  Inc  VS  5000  cooiputers  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  it  ushered  in  a  different  generation  of 
aut.matioQ  for  its  piecework  ioveotory 
process. 

According  to  Cedi  HoUen.  Ditto's 
cootroOer.  the  VS  5000  wili  generate  a 
bar-coded  tidtet  that  wiQ  be  issued  to  indi¬ 


vidual  pieceworkers  —  employees  who 
get  paid  on  a  per-piece,  per-^y  basis. 
Within  the  apparel  indus^,  the  term 
“piece  goods"  refers  to  the  material  H- 
s^,  while  "goodsandtriminventory"  de¬ 
notes  buttons,  ribbons,  zippers  and  other 
accoutrements. 

Tbe  Piecework  payroll  was  previously 
done  mamally  by  payroll  clerks,  Holden 
said,  with  the  number  of  pieces  multiplied 
by  the  pay  rate  to  calculate  tbe  inchvid- 
ual's  earnings  Un  tbe  day.  The  final  num¬ 
bers  were  then  keypundied  into  tbe  Sys- 
tefn/34. 

“What  we're  doing  is  upgrading  the 


software  to  generate  bar  codes  that  will 
capture  payroll  calculations  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis."  Holdra  said.  “Tbe  payroll  clerk  will 
be  able  to  read  tbe  bar  code  data  via  tbe 
VS  5000,  and  all  other  production  cycle 
information  will  reside  on  the  system  as 
well."  The  systems  also  are  used  to  auto¬ 
mate  production  control,  raw  materials 
inventory  and  costing  system  functions. 

Tbe  apparel  maker  is  tbe  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturing  arm  of  Jordache.  Inc.,  the  New 
York-based  clothing  and  design  company 
widely  recognized  for  its  label  on  blue 
jeans.  Ditto  has  four  plants  in  Louisiana 
and  one  in  Texas.  With  a  total  of  1,800 


The  dim  route  ID 
reducii^327[)  backlog 


Announang  the  way  to  get  the  backlog 
off  your  desk  once  and  for  all. 
dBASEDIRECrfof3Z0. 

It  allows  dBASE*  appUcatioos  to  com¬ 
municate  with  mainframe  appliations 
thiDiighthe6BniliardBASEniPLUS*inter- 
fice.  S)  you  can  transparently  transfer 
mainffame  data  in  and  out  of  your  dBASE 
applicatioa  Create  reports  with  mainframe 
(bta.  Or  automate  mainffame  access  for 
greater  user  productivity. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  add  a  PC  look  and 
fcelloyourmainffaineapplications.Soyour 
dBASE  users  can  do  everything— indudii^ 
allthdrquetiesandaistomizedRpons— 
fiom  the  comfon  of  thdr  own  PCs. 

Without  any  oqxnsive  mainffame 
upgrades  All  you  ne^  is  your  52?0  emula¬ 
tion  and  HLLAPI,  plus  dBASE  DIRECT  for 
3270  and  dBASE  in  PUIS 

dBASE  URECT  weeks  throi^  your 
existing  host  security  system  to  ensure  data 
integtffy.Soifscompleteiysafoandcampati- 
bfo  within  your  mainffame  etnironmenL 
Which  means  your  mainffame  can  now 
be  ffeed  up  for  other  tasks  And  so  can  you 
Call  E80(M374329,  exL  1705,  for 
more  information,  or  for  the  name  of  the 
Ashton-late*  dealer  nearest  you 

Ask  alxxit  the  dBASE  DffiECr  series  for 
IBM  minioomputers,  too 

Do  it  now.  Because  any  other  route  to 
your  mainffame  is  just  a  detour. 

.,4  AshtonTate' 


piecewofkers  on  its  payroll  and  ^proents 
of  $65  millioo  last  year,  Ditto  wanted  to 
maintain  better  control  of  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  by  moving  to  an  automated 
production  plaruiing  system. 

Ditto  has  plans  to  bnk  three  of  tbe  sites 
—  tbe  Cdfox  headquarters,  another  Lou¬ 
isiana  plant  and  the  Texas  facility  —  to¬ 
gether  for  a  more  streamlined  approach 
to  data  coUectioQ  and  analysis.  Four  sites 
in  Louisiana  and  one  fadiity  in  Texas  are 
currently  running  Wang  equipment,  con¬ 
nected  via  9.6K  bit/sec.  leased  lines. 

Tbe  company  conducted  an  in-house 
analysis  earher  this  year  and  contracted 
Gx^wrs  &  Lybrand  to  help  with  the 
study.  “We  needed  an  objective  third-par¬ 
ty  view,"  Hddra  said.  “Tbe  software 
really  drove  tbe  hardware  purdiase.  We 
decided  we  needed  a  good,  integrated 
management  and  manufacturing  planning 
package  to  meet  our  needs  specific  to  the 
apparel  busine^'* 

The  criteria  included  a  product  that 
could  control  all  aspects  d  inventory  fi'<»n 
tbe  raw  material  purchase  to  tbe  finished 
product,  and  Holden  and  his  staff  evaluat¬ 
ed  30  various  software  packages  before 
deciding  on  the  AIC  Apparel  Production 
system,  a  package  from  Centennial  C(xn- 
puter  Services,  Inc.,  an  Atlanta-based 
software  house  and  an  authorized  Wang 
value-added  reseller. 

Tbe  AIC  package  was  written  by  Ad¬ 
vanced  InteUigence  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles 
and  provides  aj^lications  for  sewn-goods 
manufocturing  and  importiog,  account¬ 
ing,  warehousing  and  shipping,  as  well  as 
shop  fk)or  control  and  foctory  manage- 
mrat. 

Tbe  decision  to  use  tbe  Wang  equip¬ 
ment  was  based  on  price/perfonnance 
consaderatkms,  and  while  the  payroll  por¬ 
tion  of  the  software  runs  across  multiple 
(riatforms,  tbe  inventory  and  costing  pro¬ 
grams  are  based  on  T^uig  systems. 

Somowhorw  in  the  middlw 

Holdeo  noted  that  ^ng  was  not  tbe 
“hi^iest  (Viced  bidder,  but  it  wasn't  tbe 
lowest,  either."  He  indicated  that  the 
company  invested  about  $500,000  into 
tbe  systOT  and  said  he  feels  tbe  cost  wiO 
be  justified  in  reduced  personnel  require¬ 
ments  in  payri^  handling.  'Tt  wdl  also 
give  us  a  qukW,  better  response  time  fm- 
customer  inquiries,"  be  said. 

In  addition,  Holden  said  that  tbe  ven¬ 
dor's  ability  to  service  tbe  maefames  was 
taken  into  coosideratiocL  Colfax  is  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  state.  4W  hours  from 
New  Orleans  and  two  hours  from  Free¬ 
port.  where  the  nearest  major  airport  is 
located. 

Tbe  re^oose  to  date?  So  far.  so  good. 
“We  had  ^ng  out  for  tbe  installation, 
and  other  than  one  or  two  calls  gokerated 
by  people  operating  tbe  system,  that  was 
it,"  Holden  said.  Tte  cominny  has  apiar- 
e^  enowntered  no  proMems  with  tbe 
hardware  itself,  and  the  software  has  re¬ 
quired  only  a  few  miDor  adjustments.  Dit¬ 
to  plans  to  put  all  production  cyde  data  on 
the  V^ttg  maefames. 

Tbe  company  also  has  plans  to  install  a 
Wang  imaging  system  this  fall  to  orches¬ 
trate  and  impleinent  the  division's  design 
and  Qhistratioa  needs.  These  are  typically 
spedficatxm  sheet  items,  such  as  pants 
and  a  shirt,  that  could  be  visually  depkrted 
in  an  on-line  environment  prior  to  full  pro¬ 
duction  to  correct  errors  or  miscalcub- 
tions. 

And  tbe  IBM  Sy8tesii/348?  “1  guess 
we’re  gonna  try  sell  ’em."  Holden 
said.  “Got  any  ideas?" 
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ARE YOU 

STILL  NETWORKING 
YOUR  PCs  THE 
OLD-FASHIONED  VW? 


Protocol  converters. 
Emulators.  Bridges.  Routers. 
Kludges  on  top  of  kludges, 
built  on  a  layer  of  pure 
compromise. 

For  years,  that's  been  the 
only  way  to  glue  your  PCs 
to  ^  the  different  pieces  of 
hardware  and  software  in 
your  company.  But  now 
there's  a  simpler,  cleaner  way 
to  do  the  job. 

PC-NFS.® 

This  one  shrink-wrapped 


product  is  fully  compatible 
with  over  90  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  and  operating  systems. 
So  you  can  connect  your  PCs 
to  a  huge  variety  of  work¬ 
stations,  minis,  mainframes, 
and  even  supercomputers. 
And  have  direct  transparent 
access  to  all  your  comput¬ 
ing  resources. 

Best  of  all,  with  one 
technology  holding  things 
together,  your  network  is 
a  lot  simpler  to  handle. 


Especially  since  it's  held 
together  by  our  ONC-ZNES* 
tedmology. 

To  find  out  more,  just  call 
1-800-334-7866,  and  talk  with 
one  of  our  PC-NFS  experts. 
And  we'll  show  you  how  to 
build  a  network.  Without 
driving  yourself  over 
the  edge. 

♦sun 

microsystems 


£>1990  Sun  Microsystems,  IrK.  *Sun  Microsystems,  PC-NFS,  NFS  aitd  the  Sun  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  bK.  ONC  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Mioosystems,  Inc 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


NEWPRO  DUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


SystRm  software 

Software  Pursufts.  !nc.  has  announced 
VM/XRM.  a  VM  extended  real  memory 
product  that  enables  users  of  VSE  guest 
marhiiMLt  running  under  VM/SP  to  use 
niore  than  16M  bytes  of  memory  without 
having  to  use  VM/HPO  or  VM/XA. 

Tte  product  inchides  Software  Pur¬ 
suits'  VSE/XRM  and  MVT/XRM  prod¬ 
ucts.  both  of  which  provide  19  to  64M 
bytes  of  memory. 

Pricing  for  perpetual  lirenses  ranges 
from  $25,000  to  $42,000,  depending  on 
CPUsoe. 


“I  love  it 


Software  Purauita 
1420  Harbor  Bay  Pkwy. 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501 
<415)769-4900 


Dotabosa  manogement 
systams 

Automated  Technology  Associates  has 
announced  Atabase  Revisioa  4.2,  a  real- 
time,  endty-rdatioo  database  for  opera- 
tkxuHlriven  qiplications. 

Client/server  software  enatdes  users 
to  perftvm  distributed  database  apphca- 
tkns  processing,  and  a  report  gei^tor 
allows  users  to  make  datab^  queries  and 


access  infmmation  by  using  standard  SQL 
commands,  the  ccxnpany  said. 

The  product  is  available  for  the  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  HP  9000.  800  and  300 
series  of  minioxnputers  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  systems. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $7,500  to 
$22,500,  depending  on  CPU  size. 
Automated  Technology 
9000  Keystone  CrosMg 
Indianapotis,  Ind.  46240 
(317)573-9000 

Allen  Systems  Group.  Inc.  has  announced 
Release  4.0  of  Fast/Access,  a  tool  that  re¬ 
duces  the  time  needed  to  perform  I/O  on  a 
Computer  Associates  International.  Inc. 
IDMS  database. 


MVS/XA  and  MVS/ESA  and  can  be  ^ 
I^ied  at  job,  job-step  OT  file  levds.  Itcante 
installed  in  less  than  one  hour  without  re¬ 
quiring  an  IPL  or  any  changes  to  applica- 
bon  code,  the  vendor  said. 

I^rpetual  bcense  fees  range  from 
$14,600  to  $95,000,  depending  on  CPU 
size  and  type  of  group. 

Allen  Systems 
75011thSt.S. 

Naples,  Fla.  33940 
(813)263-6700 


Development  tooU 

XA  Systems  Carp,  has  added  a  data  file 
compare  Polity  to  Data-Eipert,  a  data 
manipulatioa  tod  used  fof  testing  and 
maintenance  of  IBM  mainframe-based  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  new  feature  enables  program¬ 
mers  to  compare  data  sets  of  any  file  orp- 
niaatioo  against  any  other,  induding 
IBM’s  VSAM  or  S^uendaL  Cobol  or 
PL/ 1  record  layouts  are  used  to  help  users 
de^  selectkm  and  comparison  criteria 
for  two  data  files. 

Tbe  product  is  availd)le  for  $42,000. 
XA  Systems 
983  University  Ave. 

Los  Gatos,  Calif.  95030 
(408)395-1800 

Telesoft  has  announced  two  Ada  software 
tools  designed  to  facilitate  embedded  sys¬ 
tems  development. 

Teie-Ada  Link  and  Tele-Ada  Kit  work 
in  coqjunctioD  with  tbe  Telegen  2  Ada  De¬ 
velopment  System  to  enable  program¬ 
mers  to  produce  code  on  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  systems  or  Digital  Equipmrat 
Corp.  VAX  hosts. 

Tde-Ada  Link  costs  between  $2,500 
and  $20,500,  and  Tele-Ada  Kit  is  priced 
between  $8,000  and  $64,600.  Pri^g  is 
based  on  system  configuration. 

Teleaoft 

5959  Cornerstone  West 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)457-3700 

Magee  Software  has  introduced  Release 
2.3  of  its  automated  Cobol  development 
system. 

The  Magee  Integrated  Systems  Envi¬ 
ronment  has  been  enhanced  with  domain 
definitions.  Domains  are  global  data  defi¬ 
nition  ntodels  that  assist  data  administra¬ 
tors  in  standardizing  definitions  of  various 
typesofdata. 

Magee  sui^xnts  IBM  and  compatilrie 
mainframes  operating  under  MVS.  VSE 
and  VM/CMS  with  CICS  and  other  ^ta- 
base  management  systems.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $1,000  to  $200,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  CPU  and  type  of  operating 
system  used. 

Magee  Software 
P.O.Box  260319 
Plano,  Texas  75026 
(800)336-2432 


Applications  padcagos 

Systems  Unioa.  Inc.  has  announced  Sun- 
Account  Version  3.4  of  its  international  fi¬ 
nancial  management  software  package 
designed  (oc  North  American  corpora- 
tions  with  overseas  offices. 

liie  product  runs  on  sn^e-user, 
multiuser  and  netwoiked  environments, 
induding  personal  compters,  PC-based 
local-area  netwoclis.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp-  VAXs  and  Unix-based  systems.  It 
indudes  features  for  handling  the  Federal 
Continued  on  page  44 


The  product  operates  under  MVS/SP. 


when  a  new 
picture 
comes  out! 


Grtch  the  latest  blockbusters  from  Aj^le’ 
at  Data  Preference. 

fiem  you  can  catth  all  of  Apple  Computer’s  latest  hits  at  Data  Preference.  Our  selection  of 
premiere  products  include  the  new  performance  powerhouse,  the  Macintosh  Ilfx.The  compact,  but 
^rsatlle  Macintosh  Her.  The  desktop  workhorse  Macintosh  SE/30.  Plus  the  fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter*  II  femily  c4 products.  And  much,  much  more. 

Data  Preferences  supporting  cast  also  brings  you  great  performances  with  service  that 
includes  a  toll-free  phone  nun^r  for  on-line  diagnostics.  Plus,  our  short-  and  longterm  rentals, 
along  with  operating  and  finajke  leases  are  just  the  ticket  to  make  it  all  available. 

You  can  give  Apple  Coid^ter  a  starring  role  in  your  company  by  calling  Data 

Preference,  toll-free,  for  the  on-going  service  and  support  you  need.  jIHK 

AinkiuMlion 


DATA  Preference 


Incorporated 

Fnrmrriy  Leasamelrk  DaU  Communications.  Inc. 


C  Uau  ftwfrtwm-  ImMpMMvd  Appir.  chr  !«•,.  MactohMS  md  UwrWrurr 
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Other  application  development  environments  have 
only  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  power  offered  by  Cognos’ 
PowerHouse; 


One  reason  is  that  PowerHopse  tools  are  the  latest  in 
ease-of-use.  For  developers,  their  iriterface  is  menu-driven,  so 
even  the  most  complex  applications  get  done  faster.  For  end 
users,  PowerHouse  reporting  and  an^ysis  tools  are  graphical 
and  windows-based,  making  them  so  powerful  yet  simple  — 
why,  even  a  CEO  can  use.them.  Whidi  relieves  MIS  of  the 
time-consuming  burden  of  generating  countless  ad  hoc  reports. 

No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  most  widely  installed 
application  development  environment  on  Hewlett-Packard. 
()n  Digital.  On  Data  General,  too.  And  now  available  for 
the  AS/400. 

So  try  using  some  real  tools,  not  toys,  for  application 
development.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4-COGNOS. 
In  Canada,  call  1-800-267-2777. 


4 

7i 


0 1990,  CogiKS.  FV>werHouse  is  a  registered  tradefnark  of  Cognos. 

All  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademarked  or  service  marked  by  their  respective  manufactuiere. 
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Camtiu^tifnmpatt42 
Aaxndng  Scadlrds  Baud's  52  and  89 

fWidpiyri»mi>nr< 

^ices  for  site  licenses  range  from 
$3,500  to  $100,000.  depenc&ng  on  CPU 
am.  type  of  operating  ^rstem  and  ouni' 
bo-ofusera. 

SyUoM  Voaoo 
344E.48tbSc. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)753-7777 


Access  Tedmotogy.  Inc.  baa  announced 
Release  <rf  its  Vivid  Preseoution 
(tfspbics  software  package  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS  computers. 

The  package  includes  an  extensive 
business-oriented  dqHut  Bwary  of  more 
than  50  ima^  sod  complete  support  for 
color  fkistsc^  printing  devices.  The  lat¬ 
ter  feature  enables  users  to  preview  color 
ootpot  b)  prnting  devices  in  what-you- 
see  ta  wfaat-you-get  formats. 

Prices  range  from  $800  for  a  Wxsta- 
tioD  version  to  $20,000  for  a  VAX  8000 
versioo.  An  additional  dip-art  package 
$40  images  per  series  coots 
$150  for  \kxsuboes  and  $850  for  VAX 
dOOOmadtmes. 

Acceaa  Tecboology 
2  Nttkk  Executive  Park 
Natick.  11^01760 
(506)655-9191 


Release  3.2  indudes  VTAM  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  set  aSocatfon  monitanng, 
compitibflity  with  IBM’s  TSO  REXX  and 
TSO  OUST  caDs  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  records  in  user-defined  data 
sets. 

The  product  is  priced  from  $  14,700  to 
$24,500. 

Software  Engineering  of  America 
2001  Marcus  Ave. 

Lake  Success,  N.Y.  1 1042 
(516)328-7000 

Unisys  Corp.  has  announced  features  that 
w81  be  included  with  Release  90.01  of  its 
PALS  Libraiy  Management  System, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  available  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1 99 1 . 

An  authority  coittrol  module  will  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  on-line  access  to  machine- 
i|adible  catalogue  (Marc)  authority  re¬ 
cords  and  automated  aut)i^ty  cheddng. 
A  Marc  editor  lets  users  download,  cor¬ 
rect  and  upload  PALS  database  records, 
the  company  said. 

The  product  runs  on  Unisys’  1100  and 
2200  series  mainframe  systems.  Prices 
range  from  $12,000  to  $22,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  type  of  pbtform. 

Uniaya 
P.O.Box  500 
Blue  BeU.Px.  19424 
(215)986-2243 


The  SAS  Institute.  Inc.  has  announced 
plani  to  allow  users  of  Digital  Equqxnem 
Carp.’s  AS-Id-I  to  be  finked  with  its  SAS 
Apptotiona  System. 

.  The  coanectfen  enables  users  of  any 
raC  VAX  to  run  appikatioos  based  on 
Versioa' 6.0  of  SAS  under  OEC'a  VMS  op¬ 
erating  system  vdale  remaining  in  the  AS- 
1d-1  environment  First-year  annual  b- 
cense  fees  range  from  $1,900  to 
$15,700,  depending  on  CPU  sixe. 
SASlnotitute 
P.O.Box  8000 
SAS  Circle 
Cxiy.N.C.  27512 
(9191677-8000 

Software  Engineering  of  America,  Inc. 
has  annmnvTd  Release  3.2  of  its  Opera¬ 
tor  Dynamic  Dial^  Sub^stem,  an  en¬ 
hanced  verskn  of  its  nifefrhtsed  system 
deaigied  to  fadfitftje  operations  console 
message  management  in  fflM  MVS  envi- 


PDS,  Inc.  has  added  a  version  of  its  Hu¬ 
man  Resource  Manager  to  its  Financial 
Software  and  Personnel/Payrdl  system. 

The  system  was  designed  to  operate 
on  IBM  Application  System/400  ma¬ 
chines.  It  can  be  installed  as  a  complete 
payroll,  personnel  and  benefits  system,  or 
any  of  tte  three  modules  may  be  used  in¬ 
dependently.  the  vendor  said. 

Prices  range  from  $30,000  to 
$75,000.  depending  on  CPU  and  sue  of 
empli^ee  database. 

PDS 

Meetinghouse  BuaineM  Center 
2240  Butler  Pike 
Plynurath  Meeting,  Pa.  19462 
<215)828-4294 

Keyword  Oftke  Technologies  Ltd.  has 
announced  a  document  interchange  soft¬ 
ware  application  package  designed  fw 
Unix  systems. 

Keypak  (Unix)  allows  revisable  docu¬ 
ment  exchange  and  information  sharing 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  25 
U:30- 12:25 


LAX  HUton  &  Ibwers 
57U  W.  Century  BM. 
Loi  Angeles.  CA 


Bring  this  ftss  for  FREE  Admission  to 
the  IBM  Announceinent  Update  Ses^on 
and  the  SAA  WORLD  Exposition 


For  More  bformabon  on  the  full 
SAA  WORLD  Conference  &  Exposition, 

CALL  (508)  470-3880 


among  users  of  different  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tems,  document  editors,  electronic  mail 
systems  or  workstations. 

The  product  is  packaged  in  three  con¬ 
figurations:  Base.  Wppak  and  Cwppak. 
Woikstation  license  fees  range  from  $300 
to  $1,500.  System  licenses  cost  between 
$300  and  $13,000.  Prices  depend  on  con¬ 
figuration  and  type  of  license. 

Keyword  Office  Technologies 
2816 11th  St.  N.E. 

Cxlgxry,  AlU.,  Canada  T2E  7S7 
(403)  250-1770 


Dynasoft  Corp.  has  announced  Versioo 
4.0  of  Dynaplw,  its  spreadsheet  software 
packa^  that  supports  IBM  MVS  and  VM 
operating  systems.  It  features  prefix  com¬ 
mands  that  fedfitate  the  changing  of 
spreadsheet  fields.  It  also  enables  multi¬ 
ple  gra^fts  to  a^iear  on  a  single  screen. 

Prices  range  frtmi  $4,000  to  $35,000. 
depending  on  CPU  size. 

Dynasoft 

6300  N.  River  Road 
Roeemont.  lU.  60018 
(708)696^4440 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SYSTEMS 


I/O  devices 

Cyfaerchron  Corp.  has  announced  16-  and 
19-m.  color  monitors  designed  for  use  in 
adverse  environmental  conditions. 

The  CRM-16  and  CRM-19  feature 
screens  with  1.280-  by  1,024-pixel  reso¬ 
lution  and  a  wide-band^dth  video  amplifi¬ 
er  that  delivers  fine-grain  video  images. 

Prices  for  both  models  range  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000,  depending  on  quanti¬ 
ty  and  number  of  options  purchased. 
Cyberchron 
P.O.Box  160 
U.S.  Route  9 
Cold  Spring,  N.Y.  10516 
(914)  265-3700 

Precision  Image  C^rp.  has  introduced  two 
monochrome  electrostatic  plotters  that 
feature  a  drive  system  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  accuracy  of  .005%. 

The  M124  D-size  power  plotter, 
which  costs  $29,900,  and  the  Ml  36  £- 
size,  which  costs  $33,900,  incorporate  a 
proprietary  drum-based  technology  that 
bol^  material  tightly  in  place  with  a  vacu¬ 
um  seal  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  stretcb- 
i^  caused  by  humidity  or  tension  varia¬ 
tions,  the  vendor  said. 

The  (Cotters  can  be  operated  from  any 
mainframe,  minicomputer  or  microcom¬ 
puter  equipped  with  standard  hardware 
and  software. 

Precision  Image 
501  Chesapeake  Drive 
Redwood  City,  Calif.  94063 
(415)3668900 

Visual  Technology,  Inc.  has  introdtK:ed  an 
X  Window  System-based  gray-scale  dis- 
p^y  station  designed  for  office  automa¬ 
tion  and  manufacturing  environments. 

The  Visual  X-IS  Turbo  X  Display  Sta¬ 
tion  includes  a  20-MHz  Motorola.  Inc. 
MC68020  processor,  2M  bytes  of  dynam¬ 
ic  random-access  memory  and  a  15-in. 
landscape  dlsf^y  that  features  1,152-  by 
900-pixel  resolution  at  a  70Hz  refresh 
rate. 

The  product  is  availalrie  30  days  after 
receipt  of  order.  Prices  begin  at  $2,975 
for  a  unit  with  2M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a 
gray-scale  monitor. 

Visual  Technology 
120  Flanders  Road 
Weatboro.  Mass.  01581 
(508)836-4400 

Laser  Design.  Inc.  has  introduced  Data- 
sculpt,  a  three-dimensional  scan  data  edit¬ 
ing  software  package  designed  for  use 
with  its  Surveyor  laser  digitizing  systems 
and  other  cixnputer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  (CAD/CAM)  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  product  enaUes  users  to  graphi¬ 
cally  manipulate  coordinate-scan  data  of 


models  for  CAD/CAM  applications.  It  can 
be  used  on  SM  systems  equipped  with  an 
Intel  Corp.  803M  processor  or  Unix- 
based  Sili^  Graphics,  Inc.  workstations. 
The  system  is  at  $9,500. 

Laser  Design 
9401  James  Ave.  S. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431 
(612)884-9648 


Power  supplies 

Clary  Corp.  has  announced  an  on-line  5- 
kVA  uninterruptible  power  supply  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  Application  Sy5tein/400 
machines. 

The  (3nguard  Series  40D  provides 
eight  to  25  minutes  of  on-line,  sine  wave 
power  for  up  to  three  racks  of  an  AS/400. 
Its  RS-232  interface  r^xirtedly  ensures 
automatic  shutdowns  during  utility  fail¬ 
ures.  The  product  also  sustains  power 
during  extended  brownouts  while  saving 
battery  backup  for  the  file  server  in  case 
of  a  blackout,  ffie  vendor  said. 

The  Onguard  Series  40D  is  priced  at 
$10,950. 

Clary  Corp. 

320  W.  Clary  Ave. 

San  Gabriel.  Calif.  91776 
(818)2878111 


Cl(ny*t  Owguorti  provides  emergency 
potoer for  an  AS/400 


Liebert  Corp.  has  announced  a  fine  of  un¬ 
interruptible  power  supplies  (UK)  that 
are  designed  for  use  wild)  midrange  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Series  300  UPS  provides  continu¬ 
ous  power  to  midrange  computers  such  as 
IBM’s  Apphcation  Sy8tem/400.  telecom¬ 
munications  equipm^  and  other  sensi¬ 
tive  electronic  devices,  according  to  the 
company. 

The  products  are  available  in  10-  to 
125-kVA  models.  Prices  range  from 
$17,500  to  $51,700,  depending  on  kVA 
capacity. 

Liebert 

P.O.Box  29186 
1050  Oearbom  Drive 
Columbua,  Ohio  43229 
(614)8888246 
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IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


EXECini’E  SIMMARY 

With  corporate  icons  such  as  American  Express  Co.,  Citicorp  and  Federal  Express 
Corp.  realizing  saiings  of  20%  and  more  through  the  use  of  image  management 
tems,  wide^read  use  of  the  technology  seems  likely  to  occur  in  the  near future. 

While  some  of  the  best  knoum  applications  include  processing  checks  and  credit  card 
receipts,  image  systems  are  also  specifically  designed  for  engineering  drawings,  map¬ 
ping  systems  and  general  business  forms.  They  coexist  with  other  complementary  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  optical  character  recognition  (OCR),  microform  -  microfiche  and 
microfilm  -  and  electronic  data  interchange. 

Dating  back  to  the  late  '60s,  image  management  systems  were  originally  designed  to 
make  paper  documents  available  for  on-line  display  and  retrieval.  As  the  systems 
evolved,  however,  that  philosophy  gave  way  to  the  currently  accepted  concept  of 
automating  the  entire  paper  handling  process. 

Beginning  uith  Wang  s  entry  in  1987.  the  major  systems  vendors  started  rapidly  lin¬ 
ing  up  behind  image  systems.  Unisys  Corp..  IBM.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.  and  NCR  Corp.  hate  joined  this  segment  of  the  market.  Another  company, 
FileNet  Corp.,  played  a  pioneering  role  in  developing  turnkey  image  systems. 

The  third  party  mariwt  has  also  blossomed.  These  vendors  can  customize  basic  systems 
for  a  particular  application,  concentrate  on  one  part  of  the  system,  such  as  OCR,  or  pro¬ 
vide  the  components  of  the  system  platform.  This  flexibility  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  major  systems  vendors,  many  of  whom  have  signed  deals  uith  multiple  third 
party  firms. 

Image  systems  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  detelopment  of  computer  technology  as 
they  force  users  to  upgrade  their  management  systems. 

IDC  stresses  the  competitive  advantages  to  he  gained  from  image  management  system 
implementation  and  urges  users  to  investigate  their  promise  and  invest  in  their  use. 
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MYTHICAL  PAPERLESS  OFFICE  MAY  FINALLY  BE 
LAID  TO  REST.  IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
HAVE  COME  NOT  TO  SLAY  THE  PAPER  BEAST  BUT 
TO  TAME  IT.  ALLIED 
WITH  ON-UNE  TRANS¬ 
ACTION  PROCESSING, 
RECORD  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  AND  OTHER 
OFHCE  SYSTEM  TECH¬ 
NOLOGIES,  IMAGING 
WILL  IRREVERSIBLY 
CHANGE  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKPLACE.  ■  TO  DATE,  IMAGE,  SYSTEMS  HAVE 
DELIVERED  PRODUCTIVITY  GAINS  EXCEEDING  20% 
■AND  PROVIDED  SIGNIFICANT  COMPETITIVE 


ADVANTAGES  TO  COMPANIES  SUCH  AS  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  CO.,  CITICORP,  FEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP. 
AND  CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT.  ■  IMAGE 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  AND  IMAGE  PRO- 
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Image  management  systems  components 


Scanner  $20,000  -  $150,000 
Documents  are  scanned  into  the  system 
The  scanner  digitizes  the  document 
creating  an  electric  image.  Since  images 
are  very  large  amounts  of  computer 
information  they  are  compressed  before 
being  stored.  The  image  is  indexed  to 
allow  future  retrieval. 


System  Controller  $30,000  - 
$1 .000.000  The  system  controller  is 
responsible  for  the  movement  of 
images  m  and  out  of  storage.  The 
images  are  routed  from  one 
workstation  to  the  next  over  a  LAN 
which  can  be  limited  to  other  ^ 
departments  or  a  host  compiler 


I  Storage  $25,000  -  $250,000 
I  Compressed  and  indexed 
\  documents  are  stoced  either 
4>n  magnetic  disks  or  on 
t^cal  disks. 


Primer  I 

$12,000  -  60.000  ' 


Workstation 

$8,000  -  $20,000  Allows 
users  to  have  access  to 
the  document  index, 
view  only  capabilities  or 
I  edit  functions- 


A  typical  image  rnanagement  system  may  range  in  pnce  from  $95,000  to  $1,285,060  depending  on  configuration 


cessing  are  the  rivo  most  common  terms 
used  to  describe  a  st  stem  that  allows  users 
to  digitize  a  businese  document  and  mose 
the  image  of  that  document  from  one 
workstation  to  the  next  for  more  effective 
processing  This  iechnolog\’  is  eas\'  to  use 
but  requires  careful  planning  if  its  potential 
is  to  be  fulh’  realized.  This  paper  will  show 
hoft'  user*  who  implement  their  systems 
wisely  reap  the  many  benefits  the\'  offer. 

.And  those  benefits  are  extensive.  The\ 
range  from  reducing  data  entr\’  errors,  to 
streamlining  information  flows  within  orga¬ 
nizations,  to  reducing  physical  storage 
space.  In  the  digital  norld  of  image  man¬ 
agement  systems,  users  can  greatly 
increase  the  speed  and  efficiena-  of  pro¬ 
cessing  a  wide  variety  of  documents, 
including  checks,  credit  card  statements 
and  insurance  policies,  to  name  but  a  fe«  . 

Just  as  there  is  a  w  ealth  of  applications, 
thw  is  also  a  varien-  of  systems  that  run 
them.  Although  general  business  docu¬ 
ments  like  job  applications  and  item  pro¬ 
cessing  documents  like  checks  come  to 
mind  fiisL  there  are  also  systems  dedicated 
to  engineering  drawings  and  mapping 
applications.  The  common  thread  that  links 
them  is  their  ability  to  allow  people  to 
work  faster  and  better. 

Like  so  many  computer-based  techndo- 
gies.  image  management  systems  date  back 
to  the  mid-1960s.  Those  early^  systems  ga%'e 
way  to  more  modem  analog  systems  in 
19^  and  their  digital  successors  debuted 
in  1982.  -Now  major  ss-sieras  vendors  and 
third  pam-  firms  are  combining  their  skills 
to  offer  the  most  advanced  products  -prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  have  a  direa  impaa  on  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  businesses  spend 
on  paper-based  s\-siems  even-  year. 

.Although  the  worldwide  market  for 


image  management  systems  has  been 
slow  to  grow,  IIX  predicts  it  will  reach 
S25  to  S35  billion  b\  the  late  ‘90s.  By  that 
lime,  the  need  for  data  enir\'.  which  is 
arduous  and  error-prone,  will  have 
diminished  dramatically. 

There  are  t\so  prominent  misconceptions 
about  image  management  systems.  The 
first  is  that  they  pwrtend  the  end  of  paper- 
based  offices.  This  is  not  the  case.  What 
the\'  offer  is  a  more  streamlined  work  flow 
for  paper-based  offices.  The  second  mis¬ 
conception  is  that  image  management  tech- 
nolog\'  is  the  same  as  optical  disk  technolo- 
g\-.  This  is  also  w  rong!  Optical  disk  tech¬ 
nology-  is  an  enabling  storage  technology 
for  image  management  systems  and  as 
such  only  a  subset. 

This  discussion  of  image  management 
systems  pros  ides  the  reader  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  image  management  sys¬ 
tems  work,  their  history,  the  various  types 
of  systems  and  high-value  applications.  It 
also  describes  system  functions  and  bene¬ 
fits.  the  roles  of  vendors,  the  most  common 
user  mistakes,  standards  and  future  iechiK> 
logical  developments. 


HOW  IMAGE  SYSTEMS  WORK 

In  terms  of  hardware,  an  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  is  normally  composed  of  a 
combination  of  scanners,  workstations, 
servers,  storage  and  printers  in  a  rtetwork. 
Ba-sic  .software  includes  a  database  man¬ 
agement  system  for  image  indexing  and 
softw  are  to  run  each  of  the  hardware  com¬ 
ponents.  Depending  upon  the  specific 
application  requirements,  some  vendors 
also  offer  a  microfilm  camera  and  microfilm 
storage  as  an  option. 

In  a  typical  system,  a  general  business 
d(Kumeni  is  fed  into  the  scanner  much  in 


the  same  way  documents  are  used  witl 
copier  and  facsimile  machines.  The  scanne 
then  reduces  ihe  document  to  a  series  of  li 
— commonly  refered  to  as  on-bits — to  j 
dark  area  of  the  document  or  Os — to  i 
■  ^  hite  potion  of  the  document. 

As  a  result,  the  image  appears  to  th< 
computer  as  an  unintelligible  series  o 
bits.  The.  computer  can't  search  for  a  spe 
cific  word  or  phrase  since  the  documen 
is  an  image  as  opposed  to  a  text  file 
Therefore,  to  retrieve  the  image,  user 
have  to  assign  specific  index  informa 
tioi.  either  manii^y  or  automatically,  S( 
the  computer  can  identify  it. 

A  data  compression  process  ignore: 
white  space  between  letters  and  store 
the  dots  comprising  them.  Depending  oi 
the  compression  technique  used,  ihi; 
reduces  the  number  of  bits  stored  to  j 
range  from  15-to-l  to  50-IO-1.  Despin 
the  use  of  adv3nced  compression  tech 
niques,  a  bit-mapped  image  can  con 
sume  500K  bytes  or  more.  As  a  result 
image  management  system  users  fre 
.quently  require  very  large  amounts  o 
computer  storage,  storage  which  can  b« 
relatively  economical  when  based  oi 
optical  disk.  Magnetic  disk  storage  cost 
S8  per  megabyte,  while  optical-disk  stor 
age  costs  only  SI  per  megabyte. 

If  users  want  to  retrieve  a  document 
they  enter  index  information  into  thei 
workstations.  The  workstations  send  tha 
information  to  a  database  managemen 
server,  which  in  rum  relays  the  request  n 
the  storage  portion  of  the  system.  Whei 
the  request  is  ftilfilled.  the  images  are  sen 
back  over  the  network  to  the  user  worksta 
tion.  Finally,  the  image  of  the  document  i 
decompreMed  before  it  is  displayed  on  thi 
workstation  screen 
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Scanners  only  be  judged  on  an  applicaiion-by-  pleied  the  processing  cycle  and  are  not 

There  is  a  broad  range  of  scanners  to  application  basis.  likely  to  be  retrieved  soon  or  often, 

meet  the  demand  for  multiple  applications.  The  first  company  to  realize  just  how  far- 

They  offer  varying  rates  of  resolution.  The  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  reaching  document  processing  technology- 

resolution  of  a  scanner  is  the  clarity  or  level  IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  could  be  was  formed  in  the  early  ‘80s. 

of  definition  provided  for  the  scanned  INDUSTRY  FileNet  Corp.  introduced  the  first  turnkey 

image.  This  is  gerterally  defined  as  dots  per  The  image  management  systems  industry  image  martagement  system  in  1984.  a 
inch;  each  dot  is  called  a  pixel.  The  majori-  was  initially  pioneered  by  system  intej^-  tem  that  featured  optical  disk  storage  with 

ty  of  scanners  use  200-,  246-  or  300  doi/in.  tors  such  as  Linon  Integrated  Automation  gigabyte  capacity.  It  followed  up  with  a 

In  order  to  increase  resolution,  scanning  and  TRW  Financial  Systems.All  the  early  workflow  software  package.  The  c^tical 

lime,  image  size  and  required  storage  must  market  factors  created  an  ideal  environ-  disk  storage  was  a  new  way  to  digitize 

also  be  increased.  The  amount  of  process-  ment  for  systems  integrators.  The  technolo-  business  information— 95%  <rf  which  still 

ing  power  required  to  decompress  and  gy  was  strategic  for  many  large  U.S.  corpo-  exists  on  paper  despite  the  athratKcments 

compress  the  image  also  grows.  rations,  the  applications  were  unique  from  of  the  computer  age  and  office  automation. 

'  The  major  vendors  selling  the  scanners  one  industry  to  the  new,  the  technology  But,  FJeNet  said  at  the  time,  paper  was  still 

do  not  usually  manufacture  them.  As  a  was  generally  unavailable  and  system  the  most  appropriate  storage  medium  for 

result,  many  scanner  interfaces  are  requirements  were  substantially  different  the  vast  majority  of  informatioit  It  fdt  the 

incompatible  with  their  counterparts  from  one  company  to  the  next.  best  way  to  process  that  paper  w-as  with 

from  other  companies.  .This  means  ven-  -  During  die  late  ‘70s  and  early  'SOs.  the  workflow  software,  which  automatically 

dors  must  write  specific  software  drivers  integrators  managed  to  install  relatively  moves  data  from  one  processing  step  to  the 

for  almost  every  scanner  they  support.  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  technology  next. 

Because  this  is  time-consuming  and  at  companies  such  as  Federal  Express. 

expensive,  vendors  limit  the  number  of  Emery  Air  Freight  and  Boeing.  The  focus  The  Software  Evohitioa 

scanners  they  support  of  the  integrators  was  on  basic  hardware  Today,  work-in-progress  software  has 

Of  all  the  components  in  a  system,  scan-  and  software  capabilities  for  scanning  built  on  the  base  of  workflow  software  and 

ners  have  the  highest  rate  of  failure.  IDC  images,  displaying  them  effectively  and  become  a  key  eleroeni  in  orage  ironage- 

recommends  that  users  have  a  backup  integrating  leading-edge  components.  ment  systems.  This  sofm-are  is  designed 

scanner  available  at  all  times.  Users  should  These  early  systems  were  designed  to  automatically  reactivate  processing  when 

also  specify  in  the  purchase  contract  the  make  “paper"  documents  available  for  on-‘  previously  missing  information  becomes 

time  in  hours  it  will  rake  the  vendor  to  line  display  and  retrieval,  as  opposed  to  available. 

repair  the  original  <x  install  the  backup.  automating  the  entire  paper  process.  As  a  current  example,  a  major  U.S.  oil 

Meanwhile,  the  traditional  vendors  of  company  spent  several  months  revie»-ing 

miaofilm  products  such  as  Eastman  Kodak.  ite  accounts  payat^  a^ilicalion  and  deier- 

Indexing  is  critical  to  image  management  Bell  &  Howell  and  3M  feared  that  as  the  price  mined  that  adding  image  capabilities 

systems  and  one  df  their  biggest  benefits.  of  storage  fell,  many  companies  w-ould  bj-pass  would  produce  tremendotK  savings  in  dau 

In  paper-based  systems,  indexing  is  gener-  .microfilm  and  elect  to  store  their  records  on  a  entry,  ease  of  access  to  original  documoits 

ally  limited  to  one  field,  e.g.,  the  notation  more  accessible  on-line  medium  such  as  opti-  and  increased  q)eciali2ation  in  processing 

tab  of  a  file  folder.  Image  management  sys-  cal  disk.  It  was  from  this  defensive  posture «  accounts.- 

tems  are  more  flexible,  allowing  multiple,  that  all  three  companies  began  investing  sub-  At  that  lime,  the  average  coe*  of  process- 

methods  of  retrieval,  e.g.,  by  name.  staniial  resources  in  developing  image  sy^  ing  a  transaction,  including  all  hardware 

account  number,  date  of  application,  etc.  terns— systems  that  largely  mimicked  their  and  software,  was  less  than  $20.  This  was 

Each*  additional  index  field  off«s  another  existing  produce  but  replaced  microfilm  and  •  in  an  environment  where  necessary  docu- 

way  to  access  a  document.  However,  this  microfiche  with  optical  disk  techntrfogy.  mentatiem  was  not  always  available  for  pro- 

increased  accessibility  also  increases  the  cesstng.  This  meant  the  process  frequently 

amount  of  manual  keying  required  to  enter  Mkroform  Moves  Aside  bogged  down  while  additional  documetHa- 

ihe  document  into  the  system.  Further.  This  represented  an  historic  transition,  as  lion  needed  to  complete  the  transaction 

more  index  fields  add  to  the  total  index  mienrfilm  and  microfiche — together  known  was  located. 

increasing  general  system  oveihead.  as  microform — had  been  time-tested  and  The  cost  of  pocesstng  these  uansaciions 

economical  archival  methods  for  more  than  '^'iih  missing  documents  was  almost  eight 

System  Performance  25  years.  titiKs.higlKy  than  a  strai^orward  transac- 

Although,  as  mentioned,  a  scanned  The  \iial  point  is,  once  a  document  has  tion.  A  simple  calculation  revealed  that 

image  may  range  in  size  up  to  500K  bytes  reached  the  records  management  area,  all  almost  60%  ttf  the  oil  company's  aci^m- 

or  more,  conventiorul  computer  architec-  active  processing  has  already  been  accom-  ing  department  costs  were  contained  in  d»e 

lures  are  designed  to  handle  4K  bytes  and  plished.  Records  management  exists  management  of  these  accounts,  Simply.put. 

smaller  blocks  of  data.  This  inconristency  because  legal  or  business  requirements  the  cost  of  worit  in  progress  was  killing 

has  made  it  very  difficult  to  blend  display  demand  some  documents  be  maintained  them.  And  this  company  had  the  most 

technology,  workstations,  networks.  for  extensive  periods  of  lime,  e.g.,  30  years  sophisticated  IBM  mainframe  available  ai^ 

DBMSs  and  storage  in  an  eloquent  form,  for  a  typical  mortgage.  Some  government  a  roultt<million  dollar  investment  in 

and  has  slowed  pi^urt  development.  records  must  be  saved  for  as  long  as  100  accountir^  saftvim. 

Irhage  management  system  perfor-  years.  Retrieval  rates  vary  depending  on  By  adding  an  image  management  s^tem 

mance  is  difficult  to  assess  on  a  general  the  type  of  application.  Microfilm  is  the  with  «cellent  work-in-progress  software, 

basts.  Because  there  are  many  individual  least  expensive  storage  medium  for  centra!  the  oil  company  was  able  to  reduce  Its 

faaors  that  affect  performance,  it  should  repositories  of  documents  that  have  com-  transaction  processing  coris  by  almost  30% 


IMAGING:  THE  BIG  PICTURE 

Flexibility  and  business  vision  will  shape  imaging  in  the  1990s. 


Did  you  know  that  if  you  loaded  all  the 
documentation  relating  to  a  Boeing  747  - 
all  the  designs,  the  mechanical  drawings, 
the  operations  manual  and  so  forth  -  onto 
an  actual  747,  the  plane  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  get  off  the  ground?  The  sheer  weight  of 
the  paper  -  some  450.000  pounds  -  would 
well  exceed  the  maximum  allowable  load. 

That’s  essentially  what  is  hai^ning 
in  the  business  world  today:  Companies 
and  governments  are  being  weighed 
down  paper.  All  too  often,  they  find 
themselves  having  to  manage  thousands, 
even  millions,  of  new  documents  each 
year.  As  a  result,  they  ^nd  vast  amounts 
of  time  and  rntmey  simply  shuffling  the 
paper  needed  to  supptvt  their  business 
activities. 

Imaging  Relieves  the  Paper- 
Processing  Bottleneck 

Ima^g  technology  has  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  cost-effectively 
relieve  that  paper-processing  bottleneck 
and  automate  those  areas  of  the  work¬ 
place  that  heretofore  couldn't  be  auto¬ 
mated.  In  spite  of  the  proliferation  of 
computers  in  recent  years,  only  about 
1%  of  ail  corporate  information  is 
managed  with  computers.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  is  on  paper.  So  we  really  haven't 
eliminated  a  lot  of  paper;  in  many 
cases,  we’ve  only  created  more.  While 
computerization  has  certainly  stream¬ 
lined  many  business  processes,  it  has  for 


the  most  part  simply  automated  existing 
operations  -  “paving  the  cow  path,"  one 
wit  has  called  it.  Ima^ng,  though,  allows 
us  to  go  beyond  that  and  put  paperbased  » 
business  information  online.  ^ ,  A  4 

Unisys:  A  Leader  in  the 
New  World  of  Imaging 

Unisys  is  committed  to  being  a  leadeH^f 
in  this  new  world  of  imaging  Over  wH 
the  past  year,  we  have  established  wM 

cooperative  agreements  with  many  of  Vj 
the  industry’s  leading  imagng  vendors  -  w 
companies  such  as  FileNet,  Sigma  Im^ng^ 
Systems  and  Access  -  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  such  agreements  with 
other  innovative  companies.  We  feel  that 
this  adds  value  to  the  systems  we  offer 
our  customers  and  allows  us  to  address 
their  information  man^ement  needs 
completely. 

In  mid-1989,  we  established  a 
Corporate  Imaging  Office  to  coordinate 
the  various  activities  within  our  imaging 
program.  Known  as  Infolmage,  this 
program  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
electronic  imaging  is  much  more  than  the 
ability  to  serve  up  pictures  of  documents. 
Rather,  it’s  a  whole  new  dimension  in 
information  management  that  can  lower 
costs,  speed  up  the  delivery  of  visual 
information,  improve  customer  service 
and,  most  important,  enhance  decisitxi- 
making  and  management  processes. 


Infolmage  i$  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporabon 
©  1990  Unisys  Corpoabon 


The  infolmage  Suite  of  Solutions 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  Unisys  became  the  first 
m^r  vendor  with  a  full-scale  imi^ng 
solution  on  the  general  market  with  the 
announcement  of  two  ima^ng  products: 
Infolmage  UPS  (Image  Item  Processing 
System),  which  addresses  the  banking 
^  industry's  need  <0  handle  a  growing 
volume  of  p^r  checks;  and  Infolmage 
‘^EDMS(EngJneering  Document  Manage- 
menfSystem),  Vhich  is  designed  to  help 
manage  the  drainings  and  other  visual 
information  used  by  manufacturers,  utili¬ 
ties  aiid  large  facilities.  More  recently,  we 
announced  Infolmage  Folder,  a  system 
that  en^es  companies  to  manage 
relatetl documents  in  electronic  “file 
folders,”  routing  them  to  the  appropriate 
people  for  action  and  tracking  work 
progress. 

In  the  coming  months,  our  Infolmage 
suite  of  solutions  will  expand  with  the 
release  of  new  products. 

.A  Modular  Approach  to  Grow 
With  Evolving  Technology 

In  developing  our  Infolmage  products, 
we've  chosen  to  rely  on  nonprqjrietary, 
open  systems  and  to  build  our  products 
around  industry  standards  as  much  as 
possible.  What's  more,  we've  taken  a  mod¬ 
ular,  building-block  i^proach  with  our 
ima^ng  systems.  This  ensures  that  these 
systems  can  grow  easily  as  a  company's 
imaging  needs  grow,  and  that  a  business 
won't  be  locked  out  of  f  uture  technolo^- 
cal  developments  -  an  improvement  in 
opticaUtorage,  for  instance,  could  be 
easily  incorporated  without  having  to 
scrap  an  entire  system. 

recognize  that  imaging 
is  an  evolving  technology, 
and  we  believe  that  this 
modular  approach,  ^ong 
with  our  commitment  to 
open  systems,  means  that 
our  imaging  customers 
will  have  the  flexilulity 
to  keep  up  with  change, 
whether  it's  in  information 
systems  or  the  business 
environment 


Integrated  Image-Enabled 
Information  Systems 

Underlying  our  Infolmage  program  is 
the  philosophy  that  imaging  should  not 
be  viewed  and  treated  as  an  isolated, 
separate  technology.  It  is  really  a  tool  to 
manage  information,  and  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  an  organizaticm,  it  must  interact 
with  the  other  tools  that  manage  informa- 
tioa  That  means  inte^ating  imaging  into 
the  overall  information  system. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
offer  image-enabled  information  manage¬ 
ment  solutions.  Our  technical  expertise, 
combined  with  our  lot^  history  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  customers  in  government, 
manufacturing,  banking  and  virtually 
every  other  industry,  puts  us  in  a  good 
portion  to  provide  inte^ated  systems 
tailored  to  a  company's  specific  needs. 

The  Unlimited  Potential  of 
Imaging 

We  believe  that  the  imaging  marketplace 
will  rapidly  evolve  over  the  next  five 
years  -  and  Unisys  expects  to  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  it  As  ima^g  is  irtcorporated 
into  traditional  information  systenu  * 
and  indeed  beccnnes  a  fundamental  part 
of  data  processing  -  we'll  see  a  whole 
new  element  added  to  the  management 
of  informadoa 

Companies,  of  course,  will  be  able  to 
store  and  retrieve  informatiwi  more 
efficiently  than  ever  before.  But  while 
the  immediate  benefits  of  ima^ng  -  the 
cutting  of  costs  and  the  improvement 
of  customo*  service  -  are  aJready  well 
documented,  the  Img-rwge  benefits  and 
usefulness  will  undoubtedly  go  far  be¬ 
yond  that  Once  ymi  get  an  predation 
of  this  technology,  every  time  you  turn 
around  ywiH  see  another  use  fw  it  And 
the  fact  is,  nobody  really  knows  what 
the  real  potential  of  Imaging  is,  in  terms 
of  new  products,  new  services,  even 
new  kinds  of  budnesses.  one  report 
recently  pointed  out,  “the  book  (m 
imaging  has  not  yet  been  written." 

With  Infolmage,  well  be  working  with 
customers  to  do  just  that,  and  explore 
the  vast  potential  of  imaging  as  we 
move  into  the  1990s. 
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while  decreasing  data  entry  errors  by  25%. 
U  also  gained  the  less  tangible  benefits  of 
improving  supplier  relationships  and 
reAjcing  finance  charges. 

TYPES  OF  IMAGE  SYSTEMS 

There  are  four  generic  image  manage- 
mem  system  types.  Each  is  based  on  docu¬ 
ment  size  and  other  factors  relevant  to  the 
information-  The  size  is  important  because 
it  impaas  the  type  of  input  and  output 
peripherals,  workstation  needs  and  many 
basic  architectural  considerations. 

General  Business  Systems 

These  systems  sary  depending 
on  whether  they  are  oriented 
toward  transaction  processing  or 
a  central  repository  funaion.  In  a 
transaction  processing  environ¬ 
ment.  image  management  sys¬ 
tems  improve  the  economics  of 
managing  the  acth'e  life  cycle  of 
the  damment-  In  a  central  reposi¬ 
tory.  the  goal  is  to  store  vast 
quantities  of  images  over  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  time. 

Item  Processing  Systems 

Item  processing  is  a  unique 
form  of  image  managemeni  due 
to  the  small  size  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  very  high  scan¬ 
ner  throughput  required  when 
processing  them.  For  example, 
many  banks  process  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  checks  daily 
within  short  periods  of  time, 
and  the  entire  U.S.  banking  industry  wUI 
process  approximately  50  billion  checks 
in  1990  at  an  average  cost  of  five  cents 
per  check.  Image  management  systems 
can  increase  processing  throughput  by 
20  to  30%  over  {wevious  systems,  When 
this  increased  throughput  is  coupled 
with  the  decreased  processing  costs 
offered  by  image  management  systems, 
banks  pilainly  benefit. 

Engineeriiig  Drawif^  Systems 

Engineering  drawings  may  depia  com¬ 
plex.  two-dimensional  product  specifica¬ 
tions  or  design  plans  for  a  simple  bolt. 
Some  of  these  drawings  are  up  to  100  feet 
long  or  Iwiger.  They  require  special-width 
scanners  and  plotters  in  conjunction  with 
specialized  drawing  software.  Although 
many  engineering  companies  employ 
CAO/CAM  systems  to  create  and  manipu¬ 
late  drawings,  those  systems  are  not  able  to 
convert  the  massive  base  of  paper  draw¬ 
ings  that  currently  exist.  Image  manage¬ 
ment  systems  can  act  as  a  bridge  between 


these  two  environments  by  electronically 
converting  the  paper  drawings  and  storing 
them  in  digital  databases. 

Mapping  Systems 

Mapping  systems  are  typically  used  to  man¬ 
age  land  use  by  government  agencies.  They 
can  be  used  to  as.sess  tax  bases  by  depicting 
the  amount  of  available  land,  the  number  of 
buildings  on  the  land  and  the  number  of  new 
buildings  the  open  land  will  allow.  Mapping 
systems  can  also  depict  gas  mains  and  under¬ 
ground  wiring  that  may  be  impacted  by  con- 
siruaion.  They  need  color  and  graphic  capa¬ 
bilities  2S  well  as  compatibility  with  dissimilar 


systems  at  other  government  agencies.  The 
Italian  government,  which  rents  many  build¬ 
ings  and  offices  to  its  citizens,  is  currently 
using  mapping  image  managemeni  systems  to 
measure  the  floor  space  in  these  buildings  in 
order  to  a^ess  taxes  on  their  use. 

COMPLEMENTARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

Image  management  systems  must  coexist 
with  other  technologies  such  as  optical 
character  recognition  (OCR),  microform 
and  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI), 

0{Mical  Character  Recognition 

OCR  is  an  alternative  to  manually  indexing 
a  document  as  required  with  image  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  OCR  views  the  dark  and  li^i 
areas  around  a  specific  letter  and  interprets, 
for  example,  a  T  from  a  P.  It  is  importaru  for 
users  to  realize  that  the  OCR  function  lakes 
processing  time  and  specific  software.  The 
decision  to  manually  index  documents  or  use 
OCR  depends  on  the  application  under  con¬ 
sideration.  OCR  Ls  most  useful  on  structured 
documents  such  as  business  forms. 


Microform 

The  two  .components  of  microform 
microfilm  and  microfiche,  are  the  mos 
cost-effective  methods  for  storing  inac 
live  documents  on  a  long-term  basis 
However,  they  are  not  appropriate  fo; 
companies  that  can’t  tolerate  a  long  out 
of-file  lime,  or  for  situations  where  docu 
menis  may  need  to  be  accessed  foi 
active  processing  or  reference. 

Electronic  Data  Interchange 

Electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  is  pri 
marily  used  to  transmit  and  receive  busi 
ness  documents,  such  as  orders  and  bills 
between  manufacturers  and  sup 
pliers,  according  to  predefine< 
electronic  formats.  EDI  work; 
well  in  established  customer 
supplier  relationships  in  whicl 
both  parties  have  approximate^ 
the  same  level  of  automation 
The  problem  with  EDI  is,  th< 
great  majority  of  business  com 
munication  involves  users  whe 
either  can't  utilize  EDI  becau« 
of  the  incompatible  software 
and  standards,  or  simply  neet 
more  capabilities  than  EDI  cat 
provide.  In  these  situations 
imaging  is  appropriate. 

VALUE,  FUNCTIONS  AND 
BENEFITS  OF  IMAGING 

Why  are  Systems 
Strategic? 

Image  management  system: 
are  sfraiegic  bwause  they  giv« 
useB  a  competitive  edge.  They  effective!] 
allow  companies  to  implement  improve 
ments  in  managemeni  controls,  reduce 
transaction  costs  and  differentiate  them 
selves  from  the  competition — the  mos 
compelling  reason  of  all  for  investing 
human  and  financial  resources. 

H^b-Vahie  Applications 

IDC  refers  to  applications  in  whicl 
image  management  systems  can  provide  i 
high  return  oh  investment  as  high-value 
applications. 

Banks  are  obvious  prospective  users 
Hi^-vahie  banking  applications  are  checi 
processing,  mortgage  loan  processing 
mortgage  loan  servicing,  credit-card  appU 
cation  processing,  consumer  loans 
IRAs/Keoghs,  international  U'ade  finance 
international  funds  transfer,  trust  and  stocl 
ownership  transfers.  Of  all  these,  IDC 
believes  check  processing,  an  industry  ii 
its  own  right,  holds  die  most  promise. 

The  high-value  applications  for  imagi 
managemeni  systems  in  insurance  ar< 
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Image  management  systems  have  enjoyed  rapid  growth  in  the  U.S. 


IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


underwriting,  claims  processing  and  invest¬ 
ment  management.  In  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  image  management  systems  show 
a  high  rate  of  return  in  case  report  form 
applications,  regulatory  affairs  and  medical 
libraries.  Many  high-value  applications 
occur  at  the  departmental  level. 

The  American  Express  Parad^m 

In  its  push  to  become  the  preeminent 
vendor  of  credit  card  services,  American 
Express  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  image 
management  system  implementation.  Now 
entering  die  fourth  phase  of  its  image  man¬ 
agement  project,  the  company  has  lever¬ 
aged  its  two-year  lead  in  'image  implemen¬ 
tation  to  enhance  its  statement  printing 
operation  and  in  so  doing,  differentiate  its 
products  from  the  competition's.  The 
company’s  new  monthly  billing  statement 
that  depicts  an  image  of  each  individual 
transaction  is  a  good  example.  It  has 
reduced  its  billing  costs  25%  and  is  work¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  keying  and, 
therefore,  the  number  (rf  data  entry  errors. 
The  net  effect  of  all  this  will  be  twofold: 
American  Express  will  have  the  lowest 
costs  and  offer  the  most  services. 

Key  Functions  and  Benefits 

One  key  to  successful  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  implementation  is  under¬ 
standing  its  functions  and  benefits,  for 
there  are  many  of  both.  When  functions 
arid  benefits  are  hilly  realized,  users  will 
save  money,  increase  productivity  and 
more  efficiently  utilize  personnel.  The  first 
step  in  understanding  functions  and  bene¬ 
fits  is  understanding  how  documents  flow 
in  and  out  of  companies. 

Organizations  are  required  to  process 
two  general  types  of  information— external 
and  internal,  ft  is  very  difficult  to  control 


the  form  of  incoming  external  information. 
Examples  of  external  information  include 
credit-card  applications,  mortgage  loan 
applications,  insurance  applications, 
checks,  requests  for  new  drivers  licenses  or 
replacement  birth  certificates. 

Internal  information  includes  such  items 
as  sales  reports,  memos  and  production 
information.  Controlling  how  it  is  created, 
disseminated  and  finally  stored  is  easier 
than  controlling  external  information.  This 
control  is  being  enhanced  by  the  advent  of 
increasingly  standardized  systems  and 
more  effective  methods  of  document 
exchange. 

Because  there  are  so  many  nuances  in 
implementing  image  management  systems, 
the  benefits  and  system  design  issues  vary 
tremendously,  depending  on  the  particular 
application.  Notwithstanding  these  industry 
and  application  differences,  image  man¬ 
agement  systems  represent  the  best  way  to 
process  external  information.  Building  on 
that  attribute,  image  management  systems 
offer  the  following  functions  and  benefits; 

Digitizing  Documents  at  the  Earliest 
Possible  Point 

Mail  rocMtis  are  the  main  points  of  entry 
for  exterrtal  information,  and  as  such,  likely 
candidates  for  image  managemem  systems. 
Managing  the  mail  room  has  become  an 
enormous  challenge  for  large  comparvies. 
In  fact,  many  companies  hire  outside  ser¬ 
vices  to  manage  their  mail  operaticms,  in 
the  same  way  some  data  centers  are  man¬ 
aged.  The  reasons  are  simple;  While  the 
cost  of  the  mail  room  was  once  assigned  to 
general  company  overhead,  more  and 
more  conpanies  are  trying  to  charge  back 
departments  for  these  services.  Also,  com¬ 
panies  are  trying  to  realize  economies  of 
scale. 


Image  management  systems  can  reduce 
the  sorting  fxocess  and  {jrovide  cost  report¬ 
ing  and  chLging.  Users  benefit  by  captur¬ 
ing  information  at  the  first  point  of  entry 
into  the  organization. 

Example:  One  large  health  insurance 
organization  processes  more  than  80,000 
claims  per  day.  When  fwocessed  through  a 
sorting  procedure  in  the  mail  room^  almost 
1%  of  them  were  lost  or  mis;^ced  in  the 
initial  sort.  The  second  sort,  by  claim  type, 
had  a  misplacement  rate  <rf  3%.  A  third  sort, 
by  processing  category,  had  a  4%  mi^rfaoe- 
roeni  rate.  The  costs  (rf  tracking  and  rerout¬ 
ing  documents  i^us  managii^  the  process 
and  generating  reports  was  costing  this 
company  in' excess  $4  million  per  year. 
As  a  result,  the  ixganization  is  now  evaluat¬ 
ing  image  marugement  systems.  • 

Electroalc  Rontii^ 

Electronic  routing  (rffeis  a  level  struc¬ 
ture  and  flexibHity  Aat  a  paper-based  envi- 
roTunent  simjrfy  cannot  attain.  Two  of  dte 
main  ben^ts  electronic  routing  are  mul¬ 
tiple  access  and  automatic  rerouting. 
Paper-based  business  systems  gerteraUy  are 
serial— there  is  CHily  one  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  and  only  one  person  can 
access  it  at  a  time.  In  contrast,  image  mart- 
agement  systems  provide  simultaneous 
access  to  the  same  document,  allowing 
many  elements  of  the  business  process  to 
occur  in  parallel.  In  many  cases,  the  total 
number  of  steps  in  the  process  can  be 
I  reduced  significantly  while  the  dme  to  pro- 
I  cess  is  shorten^  dramatically. 

If  an  c^)erator  in  a  docurrient  processing 
operation  is  out  sick  or  on  vacation,  the 
ipuge  management  system  can  be  cottfig- 
ur^  by  eithCT  manui  intervention  or  sys¬ 
tem  de^ufas,.  to  send  the  operator’s  wt^- 
load  K>  a  back-up  perscm.  Ihe  system  can 
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e  the  paper  out  of  paperwork 


Checks,  blueprints,  photos,  claims,  signed 
authorizations,  maps  -  images  that  are  vital 
to  business  and  government. 

And  up  until  now,  it's  paper  that’s  choking  the 
information  process.  All  because,  unlike  numbers 
and  letters,  images  couldn’t  be  manipulated 
electronically. 

Quick  access  to  documents,  sharing  them,  moving 
them  around  and  doing  it  cost  effectively  is  what  the 
Unisys  Infolmage  suite  of  imaging  solutions  is 
about.  They’re  practical,  modular  solutions  that 
fit  easily  into  your  existing  information  astern, 
no  matter  whose  name  is  on  it. 

Practical  -  because  Unisys  recognizes  that  not 
all  documents  are  the  same: 

Customer  Files.  Those  documents  with  signa¬ 
tures,  handwritten  annotations  or  photc^apt^ 
that  couldn't  be  stored  or  sent  electronically  in  the 
past  are  now  efficiently  handled  with  Infolmage 
Folder.  Wiffi  online  access,  you  can  respond  fast 
to  customers,  process  applications,  handle  claims. 

Checks.  Unisys  Infolm^e  ilPS  dramatically 
changes  the  way  financial  institutions  handle  paper 
and  process  checks.  It  reduces  the  heavy  backroom 
staff  burden  and  increases  payment  processing 
speed. 

Engineering  Drawings.  Infolmage  EDMS 
captures  all  of  those  oversized  drawings  and  allows 
any  oiganization  quick  access  to  a  complete  and 
accurate  set  From  engineering  to  purchasing 
to  the  shop  floor. 

Infolmage  solutions  from  Unisys.  They  take  the 
paper  out  of  your  paperwork.  For  more  information 
and  a  demon^ation  diskette,  call  1-80D448-1424, 
ext.  39. 
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also  be  configured  to  take  advantage  of 
each  operator's  unique  lalenLs. 

Example;  A  bank  that  processes  mort¬ 
gage  loans  routes  them  to  operators  based 
on  the  mortgage  s  value  and  whether  it  is 
residential  or  commercial.  The  system  then 
automatically  makes  sure  no  operator  has 
more  than  five  mortgages  in  his  or  her 
work  queue  at  a  tune. 

Dighxzation 

The  advent  of  digital  technology  opened 
the  door  for  image  management  systems, 
and  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  realize 
their  true  problem  solving  potential.  One 
problem  they  have  scaled  back  is 
out-of-file  conditions. 

Misplaced  or  out-of-file  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  a  continual 
problem  for  businesses,  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
customer  service  operations. 

Digitizing  and  suitably  indexing 
images  ensures  that  files  can 
nes'er  be  misplaced  and  oiit-of- 
file  conditions  will  never  excst. 

Example;  The  third  largest  pri¬ 
vate  health  insurance  company 
in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  recently- 
announced  its  intention  to  ser¬ 
vice  its  500.000  policy  holders 
with  an  image  management  sys¬ 
tem.  This  company  processes 
4.000  claims  per  day.  Locating  a 
file  w  ithin  the  paper-b^-sed  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  extremely  unpre- 
dWable,  since  on  average  5%  of 
all  client  hies  will  be  in  an  out- 
of-file  posititm  at  any  time  The 
filing  department  is  required  to  move 
25.000  files  per  week,  and  at  any  lime. 
20.000  files  will  he  out  of  the  system. 

Files  that  become  misplaced  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  obviously  pose  an  even  larger 
cause  for  corx:em-  In  faa.  a  U.S.  insurance 
company  that  lost  the  files  of  one  particular 
client  faces  a  S60  million  lawsuit  because 
the  insurafKe  company  disputes  the  client's 
coverage  claints. 

Reducing  Data  Entry  Errors 

Data  entry  is  a  notoriously  mundane  and 
poorly  paid  job  with  high  turnover. 
Because  these  factors,  many  errors  creep 
into  the  process.  However,  this  negative 
lrer»d  can  be  reversed. 

Example;  A  local  government  agency 
implemmted  an  image  management  .sys¬ 
tem  using  sophisticated  sofiware  that 
trade  the  screen  image  of  the  document 
identical  to  the  form  data  was  being 
entered  from.  As  a  result,  data  entry 
errors  were  reduced  25% 


Numerous  studies  aimed  at  determining 
how  to  increase  productivity  and  decrease 
errors  have  been  undertaken.  They  have 
found  the  only  two  ways  to  improve  data 
entry  are  mcTeasing  the  amount  of  control 
the  operator  has  over  his  or  her  environ¬ 
ment.  and  ensuring  (he  clarity  of  the  input 
material  Image  management  systems 
reduce  operator  fatigue  lx*cause  they  pro¬ 
duce  consistently  clear  images  and  can  be 
configured  for  frequent  operator  breaks 
Research  shows  that  operators  work 
most  efficiently  when  they  have  only  one 
image  on  the  screen  at  a  time.  In  order  to 
make  sure  they  move  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 


ble  from  one  saeen  to  the  next,  users  may 
program  these  systems  so  any  one  of  their 
final  keystrokes  on  one  screen  will  prompt 
the  next  one.  Unisys  has  extensive  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  showing  that  an  ideally  con¬ 
figured  image  system  can  lead  to  a  100% 
increase  in  productivity  across  the  entire 
population  of  data  entry  clerks  in  a  check 
processing  environment. 

As  OCR  technology  improves  rapidly, 
the  amount  of  keying  will  be  reduced  sub- 
suntially.  Intelligent  document  design  is  a 
critical  element  in  this  process.  Potential 
users  should  stan  planning  their  document 
design  now. 

Facilitating  Business  System  Redesign 

Image  management  systems  allow 
improvements  in  business  systems 
beyond  parallel  processing  and  cleaner 
data  entry.  As  management  controls 
impn^ve.  the  number  of  tasks  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  reduced. 

Example;  Using  an  image  system  and  work¬ 


flow  automation — which  expedite.^  the  move¬ 
ment  of  paper  images  from  one  processing 
point  to  another— an  insurance  company 
reduced  the  number  of  handling  stages  for  ar 
insurance  claim  from  nine  to  three.  Elimi¬ 
nating  steps  in  the  process  is  a  crucial  eiemeni 
of  image  management  systems. 

Reducing  Physical  Stor^  Space 

Storage  space  is  valuable  and  expensive  li 
is  not  unknown  for  companies  to  move  entirt 
operations  to  new  buildings  because  of  stor 
age  costs  and  availability  Many  insurance 
companies  in  the  U.S.  are  using  25%  of  then 
total  office  space  for  file  storage. 

Example;  By  implementing  ar 
image  management  system.  £ 
pharmaceutical  company  tha 
generates  10  million  records  i 
year  reduced  its  required  storage 
space  and  avoided  moving  to  £ 
new  building. 

Reducing  Document  Retrieval 

nme 

Increasingly,  companies  an 
competing  to  see  who  can  giv< 
the  best  service.  The  faster  claim 
or  applications  are  processed 
and  cu.stomer  inquiries  an 
answered,  the  more  likely  a  com 
pany  is  to  beat  the  competition- 
image  management  system 
excel  at  retrieving  complex 
customer  records  quickly 
allowing  operators  to  answe 
questions  in  a  minute  or  less 
This  results  in  dramaticall; 
fewer  return  calls  to  cus 
lomers,  and  in  some  cases,  lowe 
requirements  for  customer  representa 
tives.  It  also  results  in  happier  cus 
tomers. 

Several  companies  that  employei 
image  management  systems  to  recal 
records  were  initially  afraid  customer 
would  balk  at  the  time  they  waited  oi 
the  telephone  while  their  image-base 
records  were  retrieved.  Since  mos 
records  include  images  and  data,  th 
solution  called  for  retraining  sales  opera 
tors  in  telephone  techniques  am 
requesting  image  files  upon  first  cus 
tomer  contact.  This  provided  baselin 
information  and  kept  the  customer  sei 
vice  process  gmng  until  the  complete.  s< 
of  images  could  be  retrieved  and  dis 
played. 

Example:  The  cost  of  returning  cus 
tomer  service  calls  is  staggering  in  man 
companies.  A  major  New  Yorit  bank  dis 
covered  it  could  save  enough  mone 
purely  on  telephone  costs  to  yield 


Although  increasing,  European  implementation  lags  behind  the 
U  S  pace 


IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


three-year  payback  on  a  multi-million 
dollar  image  system. 

Improving  Document  and  System 
Security 

Paper-based  systems  offer  limited  securi- 
[>’,  The  vast  majority  of  image  management 
systems  have  excelleot  security  capabilities, 
includmg  the  ability  to  restrict  access  down 
to  the  individual  d^ument. 

Example:  A  nuclear  power  plant  wanted 
to  minimize  the  number  of  engineering 
drawings  that  its  employees  could  access. 
To  do  so.  it  implemented  an  image  man¬ 
agement  system  with  a  restriaed  amount  of 
workstation  memory  and  no 
local  printing.  The  reduced  mem¬ 
ory  r^uced  the  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  that  could  be  accessed,  and 
the  absence  of  local  printing 
made  sure  the  drawings  would 
remain  in  the  system. 

Improving  Management  and 
Government  Report 
Capabilities 

Image  systems  generate  cus¬ 
tomized  reports  that  make  it  easi¬ 
er  for  companies  to  track  internal 
information.  This  reporting  func¬ 
tion  is  critical  to  organizations 
that  are  subject  to  government 
regulation. 

Example:  A  midwestern  bank 
was  accused  several  times  in  the  past  five 
years  of  discrimination  in  -its  mortgage 
lending  practices.  Although  the  bank  was 
able  to  prove  that  thus  was  not  the  case  in 
ail  but  one  charge,  the  cost  of  refuting  the 
claims,  includmg  colleaing  the  necessari- 
documentation.  were  damaging.  The  bank 
subsequently  employed  an  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  increase  customer  service 
and  address  legal  questions  cost  efficiently. 

Providing  a  Productivity  Measuring  Tool 

Image  management  systems  provide  a 
very  good  basic  tool  for  looking  at  individ¬ 
ual  productivity.  This  tool  can  sometimes 
be  perceived  as  threatening.  However,  if 
u.sed  wisely,  it  can  identify  where  bottle¬ 
necks  occur  and  help  effect  a  remedy. 
Example:  A  U.S.  hospital  rewards  bonuses 
to  clerical  workers  based  on  the  number  of 
accounts  receivable  they  settle. 

Fitminartng  “Knowledge-Based 
Downdme” 

Frequently,  by  the  time  someone 
receives  a  paper-based  document,  that 
individual  has  forgotten  why  he -or  she 
requested  it  in  the  first  place.  As  a  result, 
users  spend  a  sigfiificani  amount  of  lime 


reevaluating  documents.  IDC  calls  this 
"knowledge-based  downtime."  In  many 
cases,  It  decreases  personal  productivity  by 
up  to  15%.  In  addition,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
knowledge  workers  to  spend  a  total  of  20% 
of  their  work  day  just  trying  to  locate  docu¬ 
mentation. 

Example;  Based  on  information  from 
available  documents,  state  government  lax 
auditors  audited  certain  individuals  and 
organizations.  However,  all  documents 
needed  to  perform  the  complete  audits 
weren  t  available  By  the  time  they 
were — usually  two-to-ihree  days — the 
auditors  were  forced  to  access  their  onginal 


documents  to  remember  wliy  they  wanted 
to  do  the  audits  in  the  first  place. 

THE  SYSTEMS  VENDORS 

In  1987,  Wang  was  the  first  systems  ven¬ 
dor  to  enter  the  image  management  sys¬ 
tems  market.  IBM  followed  suit  a  year  later, 
in  1988.  Although  it  was  late  to  market 
compared  to  Wang.  IBM  still  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  hasty  enirarKe  by  its  normal  stan¬ 
dards.  WTien  it  felt  user  demand  and  saw 
the  market  was  healing  up.  Big  Blue 
bypas.sed  its  normal  meticulous  prepara¬ 
tions  and  jumped  in. 

Having  entered  the  market  in  1989. 
Unisys  has  developed  an  open  and  stan¬ 
dardized  environment.  It  has  integrated 
and  is  installing  outside  technology  into 
user-specific  applications 

Unisys  uses  FileNefs  back-end  capa¬ 
bilities  for  file  clustering,  and  its  look¬ 
ahead  software  for  retrieval.  It  has  also 
licensed  Sigma  Imaging  Sy.sten«’  work¬ 
station  software,  which  runs  on  a  range 
of  workstations. 

Most  of  the  other  systems  vendors  such 
as  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.  and  NCR  Corp.  have  recently 
announced  products.  They  are  also  devel¬ 


oping  alliances  and  third  party  relation¬ 
ships  to  service  the  industry--  and  applica¬ 
tion-specific  demand  for  image  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

DEC  has  built  image  functionality  into 
the  lowest  levels  of  its  system  architecture 
for  almost  six  years,  e.g.  extensions  to  VMS. 
HP  and  NCR  elected  to  play  catch-up  by 
acquiring  software  technology  from  Plexus 
Software,  Inc.  The  two  biggest  technical 
challenges  to  all  these  vendors  are  seam¬ 
lessly  incorp>orating  image  techrrology'  into 
their  existing  office  system  architectures 
and  developing  workflow  and  procedural 
automation  software.  IDC  belieses  most  of 
them  are  Ignoring  software 
development  in  their  quests  for 
seamless  integration. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THIRD 
PARTIES 

Third  party  vendors  can  play 
several  roles  in  the  image  man¬ 
agement  system  market  First, 
they  can  customize  a  base  system 
for  a  particular  application. 
Second,  they  can  concentrate  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  system 
technology  such  as  OCR-  Third, 
as  in  the  case  of  Unisys,  they  can 
actually  provide  the  oxnponents 
of  the  system  platform.  Because 
of  their  narrow  focus  In  either 
capacity,  they  can  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  technology  development. 

Having  realized  the  value  of  vertical  mar¬ 
ket-oriented  third  parties.  Wang  signed  up 
more  than  100  third  parties,  while  DEC, 
which  maintains  traditionally  strong  third 
party  relationships,  has  more  than  40.  IBM. 
which  in  recent  years  abandoned  its  policy 
of  strictly  internal  product  development, 
has  seleaediO  third  parties. 

This  diverse  market  requires  systems 
\'endors  who  attend  to  worit  with  third  par¬ 
ties  to  understand  the  needs  of  a  wide 
range  of  users  who  want  their  systems 
developed  by  familiar  vendors.  This  puts 
pressure  on  iIk  vendors  k>  c^fer  a  develop- 
meni  envirortment  that  lends  itself  to  cus¬ 
tomizing  products  across  a  broad  tai^  of 
applications. 

A  USER’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  MOST 
COMMON  MISTAKES 

There’ are  plenty  of  potential  pitfalls 
w^ten  implementing  an  image  nunagemeiti 
system.  Here  are  some  dos  atxl  don'ts: 

Do  write  a  thorough,  well- 
researched  RFP.  Ihe  vendor  community 
has  drawers  full  of  RFPs  it  carmot  respond 
to  because  they  were  so  poorly  written. 


Image  management  systems  can  manage  this  avalanche  d  paper 


This  is  beciuse  many  prospeaive  users  are 
not  pro^rly  evaluating  their  needs  in 
terms  of  functions  and  features.  There  is 
also  danger  in  letting  a  vendor  help  you 
write  an  RFP.  Since  many  system  features 
are  f»oprietary.  a  vendor  could  slant  the 
RFP  to  the  point  where  its  compeMfnr<; 
would  not  even  bother  to  bid.  That  may 
result  in  a  noncompetitive  environment 
that  costs  the  user  a  15-20%  premium.  The 
scJution  is  to  get  help.  This  can  come  in  the 
form  of  an  outside  coasultani  or  an  internal 
task  force. 

Do  change  your  business  system. 
Image  management  s>  stems  are 
not  meant  to  operate  in  a  void.  If 
Nou  are  going  to  get  the  most  out 
^  them,  it  is  necessarv’  to  make 
adjustments.  This  can  result  in 
modif>’ing  business  practices.  I  I 
^hich  in  turn  may  result  in  hiring 
or  reassigning  personnel  The 
f)oini  hete  is  tiut  a  user  will  max¬ 
imize  the  value  of  its  investment 
by  looking  at  its  system  overall, 
rather  than  simply  automating 
discrete  steps  that  exist  today. 


Don't  wait  for  sundards. 

There  are  sufficient  standards  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  migra- 
ikm  path  can  he  put  in  place.  B> 
wailing  for  standards  many  com¬ 
panies  could  dilute  a  competitive 
advantage.  In  fact,  many  large 
banks  and  aerospace  companies 
waited  urtiil  they  were  at  a  ctmti- 
petiiive  disadvantage  before 
imi^ementing  systems.  The  mes¬ 
sage:  Vailing  IS  not  free 
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substantial  resources  to  ensure  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  compatible  with  the  IS  world.  A.s  a 
result,  the  maiority  of  image  systems  are 
able  to  emulate  common  terminals  such  as 
IBM  3278s  and  DEC  \T-I00s.  Many  also 
offer  coexistence  at  the  network  level  and 
run  on  popular  database  management  sys¬ 
tems  from  such  firms  as  Oracle  and 
Informix 

Many  image  management  systems  have 
made  concessions  to  the  data  world  by 
supporting  SNA  and  TCP  IP  Ethernet  con¬ 
nectivity  Most  also  use  standard  CCITT 
Groijp  3  and  Group  4  compression  algo¬ 
rithms.  Despite  this,  many  systems  will  not 


White  the  U  S.  leads  Europe  m  implementation,  Japan  has  about  one  - 
third  more  companies  using  systems  However,  the  dollar  value  of  U.S. 
shipments  is  higher  because  more  Japanese  systems  are  based  on 
less  expensive  personal  computers  rather  than  the  larger  processors 
more  common  In  the  U.S 


Don't  put  in  a  pilot  system.  .Many 
u.sefs  have  in  .small  pilot  sy.siems  for 
test  or  demoasiraiton  purposes.  Since  the 
technology  is  already  proven  in  thousands 
of  commercial  in.staJiaiioo.s.  this  Is  a  waste 
of  oxmey.  It  can  also  be  mldeading.  A  pilot 
system  with  four  or  five  wwkstations  will 
not  elicit  the  same  architectural  issues,  or 
deliver  as  much  performance  as  a  larger 
system.  As  a  result,  aser  expectations  can 
he  dtewed.  This  Is  rKji  to  say  that  the  use  of 
departmental  techiiology  and  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  first  applicaikm  is  not  a  valid 
strategy.  IDC  cricourages  asers  to  build  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  a  modular  approach. 

thends  and  issues 

Standards 

Sifice  no  aser  wants  its  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  exist  a.s  an  island  of 
automation,  most  vendors  have  invested 


communicate  with  popular  operating  sys- 
tem.s  without  extensions  and  the  addition 
of  proprietary  board-level  technology. 
Many  also  use  proprietary  hierarchical 
indexing  techniques  for  the  image  index. 

The  standards  that  are  available  for  such 
things  as  cartridge  size  and  disk  .sector 
u.sage  are  receiving  broad  .support.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  image  management  system  vendors 
are  pushing  for  standards  that  will  provide 
compatibility  across  their  competing  prod¬ 
ucts,  New  image  transmission  protocols  are 
also  needed.  a.s  existing  data  transmission 
protocols  are  insufficient  for  the  larger 
image  blocks  that  may  lx;  50K  bytes,  lOOK 
bytes,  and  larger. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  to  maintain 
here.  Becab.se  the  technoliigy  is  .still  evolv¬ 
ing  rapidly,  standards  run  the  risk  ctf  being 
ignored  in  the  quest  for  increased  perfor- 
mana*  and  functionality.  This  leaves  a  wide 
open  market  for  innovative  companies  that 


want  to  make  their  product  the  de  faao 
standard. 

Future  Technologicai  Developments 

As  image  management  technology  matures, 
it  will  continue  to  place  development 
demands  on  computer  technology.  Just  as  the 
large  blcx:ks  of  data  composing  a  single  image 
have  pushed  the  limits  of  current  systems, 
networks  will  have  to  be  upgraded  to 
accommodate  heavy  image  traffic  in  the 
future.  In  an  effort  to  keep  pace,  vendors 
have  extended  the  capabilities  of  their 
dataha.se  management  systems  and  written 
extensions  to  SQL.  Proprietary  methods  have 
also  been  employed  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  storing  images  to 
opti^  disk  and  reducing  the  num 
her  of  seeks  required  to  retrieve 
dtxuments. 

—  I  The  most  important  design 

advancements  will  come  in  soft 
ware.  IDC  expects  to  see 
enhanced  intelligent  characte 
recognition  and  more  flexible 
user  interfaces.  More  advanced 
workflow  software  will  allow 
users  to  designate  processingi 
paths  widiout  using  a  lower  level 
language.  Image  management 
applications  will  also  increasing¬ 
ly  migrate  away  from  proprietary 
processors  to  more  universal 
-  host  environments. 

Component  advancements  will 
he  marited  by  the  movement  of 
)ut  one  -  compression  and  decewnpression 
B  of  U  S.  capabilities  to  the  chip  level  on 
ased  on  controller  boards,  where  previ- 
>cessors  found  on  image 

processor  boards.  The  storage 
deo^ilies  of  both  magnetic  and  optical 
disks  will  continue  to  at  least  double  almos 
every  three  years  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
There  will  also  be  advancement  in  subsys¬ 
tem  interfaces  and  monitor  technofogy. 

Image  management  system  technology 
has  already  shaped  the  way  ihany  compa¬ 
nies  undertake  many  of  their  fundamenta. 
business  activities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  u 
affecting  the  development  general  office 
system  produas.  Image  system  technolog' 
will  become  so  integrated  with  on-lint 
transaction  processing  and  office  sy.steir, 
environments,  that  by  the  mid  ■90s  it  will  be 
impossible  to  separate  the  three  areas.  By 
that  time,  image  ranagement  system  users 
will  have  a  seaml^,  standardize  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  luxury  of  picking  the  bes 
products  from  a  competitive  market. 

But  they  shouldn't  waif.  The  compeiitivi 
advantages  image  management  systems  are 
available  today  to  lixjse  who  decide  to  act, 


Forget 
Everything 
Your  Mother 
Taught  You 
About  Sharing. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn't  apply  to 
Compulermrid. 

That’s  because  nobody's  willing  to  give  up  Computeruiorld  until  they've 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 

So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
edge  on  the  competition. 

You’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
publication.  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  thi 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 
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top  companies  using 


ADAM  GREEN 

President,  Adam  Green  Seminars,  Lexington,  MA: 


"If  s  jdsin  in  sonic 

\t  )  \  iiuponanl  (inus.  cspccialh  in 
the  janes,  atiiactnc  user 
inierjaee  .  Its  a  sees  stable 
imkiiiei.  sen  reliable.  I  can 
reeomnieihl  it.  " 


PAT  ADAMS 

President,  DB  Unlimited,  Bnxrklyn,  NY; 


"W  ir/i  staiulanlization  on  the 
(IB.ASI:  i\  language,  we  base  our 
(latalme  siaiulanl.  wliicli  niahes 
life  easier  jot  nu:  jor  ms  elient.s. 
and  nets  other dB.ASl:  user. ..It's 
a  solid,  reliable  product  that 
peijorms  the  same  seas  n  ers  time. 


BOB  DAVIES 
PresidenL  SET,  Sausalito,  CA: 


Mniiiin  utilization  is  niueli  better 
than  either  dB.ASl.  Ill  PLL  5  or 
dB.ASI:  /\  \('rsk)n  1.0— o  \rn 
substantial  improsement. 

This  means  s\e  are  able  to 
run  our  products,  uhieh  leiiuite 
lots  of  niemors  and  the  need 
for  a  nets\orh.  in 
a  dB.ASl:  I\  l.l  ens  i  roll  men  t.' 


scon  ROBERTSON 

President,  Champion  Business  Systems,  Golden,  CO: 


think  that  it's  solid.  We  think  it's 
reliable.  We  think  it's  an  e.\eellent 
jouiidation  for  future  dnelopment. 
The^reat  tiling  about  dBAST  l\ 
is  that  it  has  a  fle.xible  itingiiogc 
and  a  good  user  interlace.  W  ith 
dB.AST  l\  sersion  1.1.  end-users 
can  take  the  product  and  tailor 
it  so  it  fits  their  e.xaet  needs'.' 


After  running  their  own  extensive  tests,  these  independent  experts  have  come 
to  some  very  favorable  conclusions  on  dBASE  IV®  version  1.1.  We  think  you  will,  too. 

dtASE  d&ASt  in  PUS  dBASE  IS’  Ashiofi-Hirandihr  Ashion-Taif  logo  are  registered  tndemariuolAahion-Tair  CoqMrauon  Other  company  or  product  names  mentioned  may  be  trademaris  of  their  respective  companies 
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lONYUMA 

Author  of  “Inside  dBASE  ly”  President,  Pacific  Systems 
Design  Workshop  Inc.,  San  Carlos,  CA: 


■■\n,si()n  1.1  should  doiiin}(ttc  ilic 
market.  Its  added  leatines  make  it 
the  best  dnelopment  ein  iromueut 
aiailahle  for  PC  dataha.se  produet.s 
Sane  of  the  other  produet.s 
ha\e  the  power  and  ea.se  of  the 
dBASl:  l\  Control  Center' 


HOMER  BRANCH 

Programmer  Analyst,  Chevron  CEPS,  New  Orleans,  LA: 


"I'm  usiit<^\ersion  1.1  tode\elop 
applieations  ripln  now  ...It's 
mueh  easier  to  use  tlum  eithe) 
dinSI.IIIPLi'sor  1.0... 
Beeause  of  the  C  ontrol  (  entei: 
\er.sion  l.l  allows  nn  trsers  to 
do  ijueries  andpi't  theii 
reports  without  eallini’  me.  ' 


RICHARD  BRENNER 

President,  Westar  Systems,  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 


"I'm  now  takino  on  some  major 
eoiisulting  jobs  that  I  wouldtd  do 
before  dB.ASP  l\  and  its  multiuser 
eapabilities.. .  I'm  e.\eited  about 
the  wax  thex'xet^one  throw^h 
and  enhaneed  just  about  e\en 
one  of  the  new  features  within 
the  pnn^ram  and  the 
prof^rammmt^  languat’e.  ' 


SAM  GILL 

President,  DataWiz  International,  Foster  City,  CA: 


"dinSi:  l\  version  l.l  is 
siffuf'ieanth  faster  ..  Mentors 
manaoemeitt  has  lealb  been 
impnned.  Wcaiii  now  load  and 
runassstem  \ers  eomfortabb  m 
(MOK  Intes. . .  leatures  like  the 
font},  repoi  t  and  applieatioit 
iienerators  alhm  us  to  c  ut  d(mn 
ileselopntent  time.  " 


Call  1-800-437-4329,  ext.  1403,  for  more  information.  Better  a  A 

yet,  call  1-800-2ASHTON  for  an  immediate  upgrade.  .\mMSntOn"la.t0 
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Reason  #4:  Reliability. 


Reason  #1:  Full  Line. 


A  fiiee  HP  Lasedet 
is  the  last  reason 
tobt^HPrcs. 


Reason  #6:  FVee  Printers. 
For  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
free  HP  LaserJet  HR  III,  HID  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
friU  details.  CaU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


J8e.J8liSX..386.486. 

Desktop  and  deskside  rntniels 


Reason  #2: 

Full  Compatibility. 


F\}r  hardware,  software  and  networking 
V)  meet  wmr  needs  today  and  tnmorrrmi 


Reason  #3:  Networking. 

PCs  from  a  uorld  lender  in  nndtinnuior 
netuorking. 


HPquality  means  hm'Cfist 
cfouitership. 


Reason  #5: 

Service  &  Support. 

Ejctensive  dealer  network 
backed  by  HP^ award-winning 
service  and  suigiort. 


There  is  a  better  way 


Cl«MbHeMfMtPaHuri('<impBny  (FKtKfc't 

offpruuid  with  purchase  of  HP  Wtra  tsksedPCv  A.slewit.NlwoP(  st^ualtfy 

buyer  (nr  free  printer.  Pun-hase  of  video  monitor  rvil  re()uiied.  All  PCs  mixst  he  pun  haseiial  the  same 
tune  from  an  autbnraed  HP  dealer. 

I  Hler  ends  Ilerember  -11.  IWW  • 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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Faster  Intel  486  may  be  snoozer 


COMMENTARY 

James  Daly 

Its  own 
worst  enemy 

Want  to  make  a 
quick  bundle  in 
^Silicon  Val* 
ley?  Prim  up  a 
few  thousand 
bumper  stickers 
with  "Honk  if 
you  bate  BiO  Gates"  printed  on 
them  and  charge  a  couple  bucks 
a  piece.  They'll  be  gone  by  night- 
I  guarantee,  horn 
blasts  filling  the  valley,  however, 
could  be  deafening. 

While  Microsoft’s  boy-won¬ 
der  chief  executive  officer  may 
elicit  wide^yed  wonder  firom 
armchair  entrepreneurs,  the 
simfde  act  of  forming  the  sylla¬ 
bles  of  his  name  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  distasteful  job  for 
many.  Sure,  part  of  it  may  have  a 
sublhninal  jealous  edge,  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  &ct  that  Gates  re¬ 
minds  everyone  of  the  nebbish 
they  stuffed  imo  lockers  in  high 
sch^  and  who  later,  went  out 
and  made  a  fortune. 

A  more  Hkely  reasmi, 
thou^,  is  Microsoft’s  frequent 
use  of  business  tactics  that  turn 
friends  into  enemies  and  ene¬ 
mies  into  candidates  for  the 
rubber  room.  In  mly  a  few  short 
years.  Microsoft  has  become 
the  computer  industry’s  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  the  J  JR.  Ewing,  the 
George  Steinbrenner,  the  E>on- 
ald  Trump,  the  Leona  Helmsley 
—  the  company  everyone  loves 
to  hate. 

Continued  on  page  74 
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BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTtfF 


Intel  Corp.  is  working  on  a  new 
SO-MHr  i486  microprocessor, 
skipping  over  the  40-MHz  level 
entirely.  News  of  the  chip  drew 
yawns  from  analysts,  but  some 
users  said  they  think  it  could 
prove  valuable. 

Intel  sources  said  the  new 


processor,  tentatively  named 
the  4650,  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
mercially  availaUe  sometiine  in 
1991.  It  may  even  find  some 
buyers  if  it  is  timed  right.  Last 
week.  Intel  officials  denied  pub¬ 
lished  reports  that  said  the  50- 
MHz  chip  is  behind  schedule. 

Mich^  Purcell,  manager  of 
technology  planning  and  infor¬ 
mation  resources  at  Baxter 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Healthcare  Corp..  said  that  Bax¬ 
ter  does  iMt  see  an  immediate 
need  for  the  chip  but  may  want 
machines  based  on  the  in  a 
year  or  so,  depending  on  hw  its 
database  {vojects  devek^. 

"Anyone  who  wants  to  run 
database  servers  and  offload 
things  [from]  mainframes  would 
definit^  be  interested,  but 
speed  is  the  least  of  our  prob¬ 


lems."  Purcell  said.  "How  do  you 
provide  data  integrity  and  the  re¬ 
liability?  CPU  performance  isn’t 
as  big  an  issue  as  configuratkio. 
management  and  design  of  sys¬ 
tems  using  new  servers,  ^ 
that’s  independent  of  the  dock 
speed  of  servers." 

Tf»«  hwot  is  on 

Why  would  Intel  come  out  with 
anodier  486  at  a  time  when  its 
386  chips  are  just  beginning  to 
outsell  the  286s  and  its  origmal 
486$  are  still  not  yet  sdlag  at 
hi^  volumes? 

W^,  for  starters,  there  is 
competitive  pressure,  observers 
said. 

"Intel  needs  to  wony  about 
maintaining  their  preeminent 
positiMi.  and  the  more  togb-eod 
stufr  they  have,  the  more  de¬ 
fease  tb^  have  [against  chip 
done  makersl."  said  Michael 
Slater,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Micro|vocessor  Report 
"They're  ate  trying  to  keep  the 
techrical  workkatioo  market 
from  going  completely  to  the 
RISC  environment." 

Most  reduced  instnictioo  set 
computing  (RISQ  dtq>  makers 
are  developing  SO-MHz  venkxtt 
of  their  d^.  so  Intel  needs  to 
keep  pace  in  tte  otarket  be  said. 

Dataquest,  Iftc.  analyst  Afice 
Leeper  pointed  out  that  the  SO- 
Mmxfaq)  was  pert  of  the  plan 
when  the  I486  was  announced. 
"It  was  just  a  questkm  of  time," 
Leeper  said.  She  added  that 
chip  wfl]  be  expensive  and  not 
easy  for  mainstream  users  —  at 
least  not  in  the  abort  temL 

"There’s  no  questioa  that  the 
added  speed  adds  value,  but 
that's  not  the  hardest  problem," 
Purcefl  said.  "The  real  problem 
is  pet^  and  rhangmg  your  or- 
ganinrion  to  make  fullest  use  of 
the  technology." 
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FEATURE:  PC  SERVICE 

PC  service’s  mixed  bag 


BY  MARTY  LEVINE 

SraOALIOC* 


When  a  personal  computer  goes  on 
the  fritz  at  Dynaniics  Resorch 
C<»p.,  an  And^er,  Mass.-based 
cofltractim’  for  the  U.S.  Dq»rt- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  ccxnpany  re¬ 
lies  on  internal  resources  to  figure  out  what 
went  wrong  and  to  fix  it. 

“We  have  a  group  of  three  or  four  peo- 
in  the  company  who  are  pretty  go^  at 
ser^dng  PCs."  says  foian  Canienker,  a 
staff  systeins  anal^t  at  Dynamics  Re¬ 
search.  Only  if  the  service  personnel  can’t 
find  the  part  iittemally  wiD  they  go  outside 
and  order  it,  Camenker  says. 

Cannibalizing  spare  machine  parts  is 
one  of  a  myriad  of  approaches  to  ser¬ 
vicing  PCs.  but  like  roost  others,  H  may 
not  address  all  of  the  mainteoarkce  and 
service  issues  that  can  crop  up  in  a  compa¬ 
ny.  PC  numagers  are  increasingly  turning 
to  a  patchwork  of  options  to  theif 
PCs  up  and  running,  weaving  toge^ker  in- 
house  expertise,  d«der  support  and  spe¬ 
cially  crafted  outside  service  agreements. 


Kent  State  University  in  Kent,  Ohio,  for  ooe. 
has  converted  its  service  department  into  a  pay- 
as-you-go  operation. 

"End  users  on  campus  can  have  a  contract 
with  our  computer  equipment  services  group  on 
a  time  and  materiate  basis,"  says  Grace  B^. 
deputy  director  of  computer  services  at  the 
school  "They’ve  got  a  large  inventory  of  parts 
Continued  on  page  72 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 


Oct  2nd 

Detroit,  Ml 

Octietb 

Atianta,  GA 

OctKth 

Honolulu,  HI 

Nov  8th 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Nov  ISth 

Washington,  DC 

NovIRh 

Birmingham,  AL 

Nov  tOlh  . 

Omaha,  HE 

Nov29(h 

Seattle,  WA 

There  is  no  charge  for  aitending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  inrormaiiofi  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856-4161. 
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1.  -  Ill 

t  iiiiiti 

✓  See  the  ptniiive  impact  the  pn^rammer  Morkuaticm  can  have  iw  programmer 
prviduciiviiy 

✓  Sec  an  in  depth  lechOK-al  demonvtraiion  of  the  Micro  Fdcu.<  COBCX./7  Workbench 
facilities. 

✓  Watch  CICS  and  IMS  code  offloaded  hom  (he  host,  running  under  ibe  inicfrated 
Workbench  lesiing  environment. 

✓  Evaluate  the  Morks>taik)n*K  pmeniial  m  yourorganuatian 

✓  Learn  about  lateja  product  developments  and  future  trends. 

MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming'" 


Is  Wbdows  3.0  the 
tod  of  DES^ew? 

Not  i^ou’re  still  using 
DOS  programs. 


Microsott  Piojecl  SAMPlE.MPf’ 


fBe  fdH  View  Table  Filter  Formal  Options  ^inrlow 


Windows  3.0.  The  multitasking,  windowing  environment. 

Are  you  still  using  MS-DOS  programs  on  your  PC? 

You  may  want  to  use  DESQview  as  yoiu  primary 
operating  environment. 

The  new  DESQview  2.3  and  DESQview  386  2.3  let  you 
use  your  favorite  DOS  and  DOS-extended  programs  in 
windows  side-by-side  on  80286, 80386  and  i486  PCs.  As 
you  can  see  above,  you  can  even  run  Windows  programs 


DESQview  386  2.3.  The  multitasking,  windowing  environment. 

within  DESQview  386.  So  the  next  time  you  get  error 
messages  like  the  ones  at  the  left  in  VYmdows,  remember 
how  the  same  set  of  programs  look  mnning  in  DESQview. 

Whatever  standard  you  use— DOS,  extended  DOS  or 
Windows— DESQview  is  still  the  best  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  hardware  and  software  you  own  today. 
DESQview.  The  obvious  choice. 


Quarterdeck  Office  Systems,  150  Pico  Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405  (213)  392-9851  Fax:  (213)  399-3802 

This  comparison  was  made  usii^  a  system  like  the  one  you  might  run;  Both  shots  show  an  ALR  RexCache  33/386  running  DOS  3.3  with-VGA  display  adaptor, 
\oveii  NetWare  v3.01  Rev.  A,  with  IPX/SPX  v3.01  Rev  A,  Microsoft  Mouse  7.00,  and  Microsoft  SMARTDrive  v3.03  disk  cache.  Buffers  were  set  to  20. 

[  For  the  Windows  screen,  we  ran  Microsrrft  V\ftndows  3  H1MEM.SYS  and  EMM386.5YS.  For  the  DESQview  screen,  we  ran  QEMM  386  v5.1. 


Trademarks  MS-DOS,nnHf>,t4*»,  ALR.  RexCache,  Newell.  NetWare  C19Nn(^rterd«kOfnce  Systems 
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Voice  system  reins  in  agency’s  costs 

Texas  welfare  office  exp€cts$l 1,000 daily  payback  from  PC-based  ^stem 


BYRJCHARDMSTOftE 

CW  STAFF 

AUSTIN  —  When  your  organi¬ 
zation  is  as  much  as  $800  million 
in  the  red,  it  is  often  hard  to  justi¬ 
fy  expenditure  for  computer 
equipment.  But  at  the  belea¬ 
guered  Texas  Department  <tf 
Human  Services,  an  expected 
payback  of  $11,000  per  day 
made  it  easy. 

The  state’s  welfare  agency  is 
implementing  a  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  voice  response  sys¬ 
tem  intended  to  curb  the  over- 
prescriptioo  of  a  popular  and 
costly  dass  of  ulcer  medicatioo. 
The  savings  resulting  frcmi  the 
system  should  be  close  to  $4  mil- 
bon  annually,  iododing  $1.6  mil- 
bon  in  state  Medicaid  funds. 

This  savings  looms  even  larg¬ 
er  in  light  of  a  system  implemen¬ 
tation  cost  of  0^  $10,000.  The 
turnkey  bst  price  was  $45,000 
to  $48,000,  but  vendor  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  donations  re¬ 


duced  that  figure  to  $10,000. 
However,  toQ-free  telefrfione 
service  costs  could  add  as  much 
as  $24,000  to  $30,000  per  year 
to  the  bill,  depending  on  use. 

Even  so.  “as  an  MIS  person.  1 
have  never  seen  a  payba^  of  Uds 
magnitude  for  this  type  of  invest¬ 
ment.”  said  project  technology 
leader  Mark  Moore. 

Dosog*  dilwmnfio 

In  late  1988.  the  agency  deter¬ 
mined  that  many  physicians 
were  prescribing  maximum  dos¬ 
ages  o(  certain  ulcer  medications 
far  longer  than  the  eight  weeks 
recommended  by  the  drug  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  approved  by  the 
Food  and  E>rug  Administration. 

Over  half  of  the  Medicaid  pa¬ 
tients  who  received  the  di^ 
were  prescribed  leveb  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  manufacturer  recom¬ 
mendations,  said  Robert  S. 
Nash,  the  agency’s  chief  phar¬ 
macist  and  coordinator  of  the 
program.  It  was  a  costly  over¬ 


dose  for  the  state.  Texas  spent 
$18  miUioo  on  the  five  drugs  in 
this  dass  Last  year  —  8%  of  its 
entire  Medicaid  drug  budget. 

Unless  the  agency  found  a 
cost-effective  way  to  imdt  lae  to 
the  manufacturer’s  recommend¬ 
ed  levels,  the  hi^  cost  and  esca¬ 
lating  number  of  Medicaid  pa¬ 
tients  “could  have  put  coverage 
of  these  drugs  in  jeopardy.” 
NashsakL 

'The  agency  looked  at  four  or 
five  voxlors  of  voice-re^xmse 
systems  and  found  some  that 
cost  more  than  $1  milfion.  It 
eventuaUy  tapped  Atlanta-based 
Eva  Teduid^,  Inc.,  winch  do¬ 
nated  some  of  the  hardware  and 
conducted  surveys  to  determine 
potential  users’  reactions,  l^th 
Eva’s  help,  the  agency  installed 
the  system  in  eight' weeks  and 
wratyed  up  the  in-boose  pro¬ 
gramming  in  200  marnhours. 

The  system,  which  is  a  pilot 
installation  for  the  vendor, 
sbotdd  be  fully  functional  this 


month  and  consists  of  two  IBM 
f^rsonal  CcnqMter  ATs  config¬ 
ured  with  Innovative  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Idc/s  Nita  Audio  voice 
boanb  and  drivers.  The  PCs  are 
each  kwded  with  2M  bytes  of 
memory  and  30M-byte  hard 
disks.  One  box  sets  as  a  backup 
to  the  other  to  guarantee  100% 
uptime.  Pour  tcdl-free  telephone 
lines  book  into  the  PCs.  winch 
are  linked  by  dial-up  tines  to  the 
agency’s  Unisys  Corp.  2200 
mainframe. 

A  mainfiame-based  home¬ 
grown  program  conducts  a 
weekly  search  of  a  database  of 
Medk^  clients  and  identifies 
those  that  have  reached  the 
eight-week  maximum  dosage 
limit  for  the  ulcer  drugs.  The 
program  then  automatically 
downloads  these  records  —  an 
estimated  15,000  per  week 
to  a  database  in  the  PC. 

When  one  of  10,000  partid- 
pating  physicians  or  3.500  phar- 
madsta  the  toD-free  inquiry 

line,  a  prerecorded  voice  re¬ 
sponse  ask  for  his  user  ac¬ 
cess  code  and  patient  inforxBa- 
tkn.  ff  the  name  is  found  in  the 
PC’s  database,  the  voice  will  in¬ 


form  the  caller  that  the  patient 
has  readied  the  limit  and  only  a 
low4evei  maintenance  dos^ 
win  be  approved  for  Medicaid 
payment  If  the  name  is  not 
found,  the  caOer  gets  a  green 
li^t  to  fin  a  maxifflum  dosage 
prescription. 

Each  response  takes  30  to  45 
seconds.  Moore  said  be  expects 
hundredaof  caUa  perday,  tho(^ 
the  system  can  hamte  thou¬ 
sands.  The  PCs  also  keep  trade 
of  idio  called,  when,  for  what  pa¬ 
tient  and  what  the  reqnnse  was. 
This  data  is  uploaded  to  the 
mainframe  wedUy.  "Wth  that 
infonnation  back  on  the  main¬ 
frame.  we  can  see  what  we 
would  have  had  to  pay  out.” 
Moore  said. 

The  possibility  exists  that  the 
system  can  be  appfied  to  other 
drugs,  but  that  win  be  some  time 
down  the  road,  Nash  sakL 

However,  other  states  could 
benefit  now.  ‘This  b  a  problem 
that  everyone  contends  with  na¬ 
tionally,”  Nash  said.  The  rest  of 
the  nation  could  save  a  total  of 
$100  tmOkm  to  $180  miSioo  in 
Medicaid  with  similar  systems, 
Moore  estimated. 


PCs  take  center  stage  in 
orchestra’s  fund-raising 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

C«  STAFF 

NEWARK,  NJ.  —  Jacques 
Cousteau  needs  donations  to 
save  sea  turtles.  Your  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  station  b 
pleading  for  pledges.  The  March 
of  Dimes  b  descending  on  your 
door.  Competition  for  contHbu- 
tioos  b  expanding  even  as  the 
money  sup^  ti^tens. 

To  av^  getting  lost  in  thb 
charitable  crowd,  the  nonprofit 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  b  hoping  for  an  ^ge  from 
personal  computer-based  fund¬ 
raising  techniques. 

'The  competition  for  limited 
resources  b  much  more  intense; 
if  there  b  a  downturn  in  the 


economy,  people  tend  to  tighten 
their  purse  strings,”  said  Tom 
McGrath,  cmnputer  c^tentioos 
manager  for  the  orchestra’s  30- 
person  adminbtrative  office. 
'The  85-piece  orchestra ,  which  b 
operating  on  a  $6.5  miUion  bud¬ 
get,  will  perfexTO  about  150  con¬ 
certs  across  New  Jersey  and 
nei^iboring  ^tes  thb  season. 

PCs  are  ikying  an  integral 
role  in  fine-tuning  the  group’s 
fund-raising.  For  example,  do¬ 
nors  are  more  apt  to  renew  their 
pledges  if  they  are  perstmally  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  a  timely  basb, 
McGrath  said.  PCs  are  making 
that  possible. 

Under  the  orchestra’s  old 
system,  (hedges  and  personal 
(bta  were  keyed  into  an  IBM  Ap- 
{rficatioo  System/400  Modd 
BlO,  which  bolds  a  customized 


database  of  32.000  individuab 
that  b  accessed  by  virtually  aQ  of 
the  orchestra's  departments. 
When  time  permitted,  the  devel¬ 
opment  departmoit  staff  mem¬ 
bers  rekey^  the  donation  data 
into  their  PCs  and  generated 
thank-you  form  letters. 

”Re-4(eying  radically  in¬ 
creased  the  chance  of  error,” 
McGrath  said.  “Sometimes 
things  would  faQ  between  the 
cracks"  —  donors  would  get  du¬ 
plicate  maOmgs  or  none  at  aH 

Today,  a  donor  admee  ^  b 
received  on  Monday  wQI  hold  a 
personalized  acknowledgment 
letter  in  hb  haixl  on  Thursday. 

The  timefiness  b  made  poasi' 
ble  by  IBM  PC-compatibles, 
which  download  pledge  data 
from  the  AS/400  each  evening 
VB  IBM’s  PC  Support  communi¬ 
cations,  software.  The  next  day, 
devek^ment  staff  members  use 
the  PCs  to  select  one  of  12 
thank-you  letter  styles  and  per¬ 
form  a  mail  merge  that  places 
the  donor's  name  and  address 
into  the  appropriate  letter.  The 


system  has  cut  entry  time  in  half. 

“We  get  more  control  with 
the  PC.  (The  users]  can  print 
whenever  they  want,  not  when  I 


NJ.  Symphor^  compels  fi>r 
seareedeOarsmtkPCi 

get  around  to  it,”  McGrath  said. 

Besides  reducing  turnaround 
time,  the  orchestra  b  using  PCs 
to  sharpen  its  prospect  target¬ 


ing.  “We  don’t  want  to  wil^ 
shoot  from  the  hip,  investing 
time  in  pro^wets  thM  don’t  have 
interest  in  the  synqdwoy,” 
McGrath  sakL 

The  goal  b  to  monitor  and 
hone  the  effectiveness  of  the 
costly  prospect  name  lists  with 
which  the  orchestra  conducts 


The  developinent  staff  enters 
the  dsy’s  incoming  pledges  into  8 
Borland  International  Quattro 
spreadsheet,  mduding  the  nu¬ 
meric  code  indicating  adnch 
prospect  ibt  the  donor’s  name 
origfoaOy  came  from. 

The  staff  manipulates  the  do¬ 
nation  dollar  figum  eadi  day  to 
show  whidi  name  bst  b  getting 
the  best  residts.  bow  quickly  the 
various  lists  generate  responses 
and  so  on. 

The  benefits  of  the  PCs  ex¬ 
tend  up  to  the  director  of  devd- 
opment’s  office.  When  the  direc- 
tor  b  on  the  telephone  try^  to 
coax  a  gift  from  a  potei^  pa¬ 
tron,  he  has  that  person's  oo-te 
data  file  at  hb  fingertips. 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Dvweiop  tult  scale  DB2  .ippiicatit-i.a.  nn  vqu»  pc 
Jjtn  me  tnousanfls  of  OB*  developers  .iireadv 
rK'nphtinq  frorri  Ihe  OrodoCl>V'ty  g.-ii/is  orovicl*  c: 
t>v  the  XD8-COBOL  Workbench  for  08? 

*08  puls  ti  100  ■  DB2  co'hpaliDic  SQL  DBMS 
COBOL  precompiler  lO  your  PC  — seamie^-sly 
"lograicd  with  Micro  Focus  C080L  2  and  pt 
L  iCS  lor  rnleracl'Vf  devoiopmeni 

Multi  usef  dpveiopmetii  can  oe  supported  by  th/ 
XDB-5QL  Database  Se»-vei  m  MS-DOS  UfJiX 
OS  2  and  Netware  30f  erivironmenis 


pnougri  tc*  iBM  - 
developed  on  in 


Develop  ' 
!iOflw.»fe  w 
'nainfr,»me 
dalaO.^M--  ■- 


Interested  m  DB2  power 
on  a  PC? 

Call  (301)  779-6030 

XDB  Systems  Inc 
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Plan  pushes  1-2-3  upgrades 


BY  PATUCU  KEEFE 

CWSTATF 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Spurred  in  part 
by  meager  user  migration  to  Release  3.0. 
Lotus  Devdc^Hnent  Corp.  is  coupling  the 
delivery  at  1-2-3  Release  3.1  with  the 
launch  of  an  in^ore  upgrade  program  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  users  to  upgrade  their 
Lotus  spreadsbeet^iDore  easily. 

The  inhere  upgrade  promotion 
comes  at  a  time  when  Lotus'  mhrfcet 
share  is  under  heavy  fire  fiom  an  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  campaign  fronted  by  com¬ 
petitor  Borland  IntemationaL 

At  an  analysts  meeting  earlier  this 


Lotus  revamps 
3.0,  graphics 


BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 

eWSTATF 

Summer  is  ddinitely  over  at  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp..  which  kicked  otf  a  busy  fail 
last  wert  with  three  intToductioos  span¬ 
ning  a  spate  of  platforms.  These  included 
an  OS/2  yersioa  of  its  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful  Freeluice  graphics  package:  deliv¬ 
ery  of  1-2-3  Release  3.1.  a  Microsoft 
Corp.  Windows  a.O-compatible  spread- 
-  sheet  announced  in  June;  and  a  minor  up¬ 
grade  toils  Notes  groupware. 

These  announcements  served  as  pre¬ 
hides  to  a  Sept  18  unveiling  of  Improv. 
Lotus'  finan^  modelbig  package  for 
Next.  Inc’s  workstatioalCW.  Sept  10]. 

Tte  delivery  of  3. 1 ,  a  character-ba^ 
spreadsheet  that  can  nm  tinder  Windows, 
coincides  with  the  launch  of  an  instant  up¬ 
grade  program  available  through  res^ 
ecs.  Release  3.1  provides  the  desktop 
puhbsfamg  capabihties  missing  fitim  its 
predecessor,  Release,  3.0,  hdt  also  func- 
boDS  as  a  stop^p  until  1-2*3  for  Win¬ 
dows.  a  full-blown  Windows  3.0  apfdica- 
boa.  ships  next  year. 

Freelance  Graphics  for  OS/2  has  so  far 
garnered  miore  praise  than  its  DOS-based 
predecessor.  Freelance.  Reviewers  and 
beta  t^ers  reported  that  the  OS/2  ver¬ 
sion  bears  httle  resemblance  in  look  or 
feel  to  the  existing  DOS  versuMi.  Howev¬ 
er.  it  shares  the  same  charting  code  and 
works  as  me  prothict  with  1-2-3/G. 

‘it's  a  bbulous  package,”  one  beta 
tester  said.  "The  functionaiity  is  so  much 
better  (than  the  current  DOS  package].” 
The  real  issue,  the  beta  tester  said,  is  the 
additim  of  a  what-you-see-is-what-you- 
get  graphical  interface.  When  couiried 
with  ab^  SO  chart  styles  and  Sn^- 
masters  —  families  of  professkmally  de¬ 
signed  graphical  templates  that  prove  a 
consistent  fill-in-the*Uank  approach  to 
creating  presentations  —  it  provides  us¬ 
ers  with  "real  advanced"  deskte^  (xesen- 
tabm. 

According  to  Joan-Carol  Brigham,  a 
graphics  analyst  at  Intemationai  Data 
Corp.,  the  OS/2  package  is  bghtly  coupled 
with  the  graphing  capatRhties  available 
under  the  OS/2-based  1-2-3/G  spread¬ 
sheet.  Unlike  with  E)OS  Freelance,  users 
can  make  a  change  once  in  a  master  file 
and  have  it  ripple  through  related  slides, 
ehminating  time-consuming  manual  in¬ 
serts.  The  package  is  slated  to  ship  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 
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year.  Lotus  executives  conceded  publicly 
for  the  first  time  that  conqietitors  were 
impacting  sales.  ”1  guess  it  would  be  ^ 
to  say  that  not  as  many  peofde  upgraded 
to  Release  3.0  as  we  had  hoped,”  a 
spokeswoman  said  last  wedc.  ‘That’s  in 
part  what  Release  3.1  is  aU  about”  [CW. 
Aug.  20]. 

However,  she  also  claimed  that  twice 
as  many  users  upgraded  to  3.0  as  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  Borland’s  Quattro  Pro  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.‘$  Exed  combined.  Overall, 
ei^t  times  as  many  Lotus  users  have  up¬ 
graded  to  1-2-3  Release  2.2,  which  fea¬ 
tures  the  desktop  publishing  capabilities 
lacking  in  3.0,  she  added. 


The  in-store  program  is  part  of  a  major 
marketing  campaign  aimed  at  reaching 
millions  cf  potential  upgraders,  many  of 
whom  stuck  with  Releases  2.0  and  2.2,  as 
well  as  new  1-2-3  customers  —  the  same 
audience  targeted  by  Borland’s  low-cost 
Quattro  Pro  campaign. 

Instead  of  having  to  wait  48  hours  for 
Lotus  to  mail  out  an  upgrade,  users  simply 
turn  in  the  original  btle  page  of  their  1-2- 
3  reference  manual  to  a  retailer.  This  al¬ 
lows  them  to  upgrade  instantly  to  either 
Release  2.2  or  3.1.  Participating  resell¬ 
ers  include  Egghead  Discount  Software, 
Computerland  and  Software  House. 

"(This]  is  wie  of  a  variety  of  programs 
we  are  putting  in  place  to  ^ve  new  and 
addibonal  business  opportunibes  for  Lo¬ 
tus  products  though  d^ers.”  said  Harris 


Lancaster,  Lotus’  director  of  reseller 
marketing. 

Lotus  will  also  launch  a  sdistantial  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  roost  business  and 
trade  publications,  as  wdl  as  its  largest  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaign  ever,  am»sting  of  1.7 
million  pieces. 

Users  will  stQl  have  the  option  of  up¬ 
grading  their  spreadsheets  by  ord^ing 
through  the  Lotus  Select  catal(^  or  by 
calling  (800)  872-3387. 

According  to  Stmreboard,  Inc.,  1-2-3 
accounts  for  the  largest  percentage  of 
personal  computer  software  sales  sold 
through  oxnputer  specialty  stores.  To 
date  this  year,  1-2-3  has  garnered  10.3% 
of  retail  sales,  more  than  any  other  PC 
package,  inchiding  word  processing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Storeboard. 
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Microsoft  taps  Sytron’s  tapes 


Microsoft  Corp.  recently  tapped  $y- 
tron  Corp.'s  tape  backup  software  for 
packaging  with  its  upcoming  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  2;0  operating  system.  IBM  also 
gave  the  ncd  to  Sy^rm’s  Sytos  Plus  for 
use  as  a  backup  and  restore  utility  for 
OS/2 1.2  and  DOS  3.3  and  4.0.  The  back¬ 
up  software  will  support  IBM’s  6157  tape 
diives  and  Vh-  and  5Vi-in.  disk  drives  in 
the  D^rsonal  System/2. 

Indigo  Software  Ltd.  and  IBM  signed 
a  cooperative  s(tftware  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  IBM's  direct  sales 
force  will  market  the  Indigo  printer  soft¬ 


ware.  including  Jetform-Design.Jetform- 
FiUer,  Jetfonn-Server  and  Jetfcam- 
Merge. 

Central  Point  Software  and  Wangtek 
announced  that  they  will  bundle  Central 
Point's  PC  Backup  $(rftware  with  tape 
backup  systems  manufactured  by  Wang¬ 
tek  —  specifK:ally,  its  40M-  and  80M- 
byte  drives. 

Microsoft  has  announced  that  it  is  now 
shipping  Version  1.1  of  Word  for  Win¬ 
dows.  It  was  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  interface  improvements  to  Win¬ 


dows  Version  3.0  and  indudes  customer- 
requested  file  conversion  imiatwements 
between  the  Word  product  family  and 
macro  functionality.  Word  for  Vfindows 
can  now  read  and  write  Word  for  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Madntc^  files  directly. 

IBM  Conada  has  acquired  an  11%  stake 
in  Delrina  Technology,  Inc.,  a  devel¬ 
ops*  (A  personal  computer-based  busi¬ 
ness  fonns-processing  software.  Delrina 
plans  to  develop  a  version  of  its  I^rform 
package  for  OS/2  and  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager:  A  Windows  3.0  verskn  b  slated  to 
ship  thb  summer.  3M  already  markets  a 
DOS<ompatible  version  of  I^rform. 

Informix  Corp.  and  Du  Pont  Co.  have 
inked  a  pact  tlut  wQl  enable  Du  Pant  to 


market  and  reseU  Informix's  database 
management  software  products  for  use 
with  Du  Pont's  Macbhtzer  computer. 
Mad)litaa*  uses  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  technology  to  combine  the 
processing  power  of  Unix  and  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  throu^  the  Macintosh  graphical 
user  interfoce. 

WordPerfect  Corp.  has  begun  shipping 
nanp^ect  5.1,  which  features  extensive 
mcHBe  support  and  can  share  printer  and 
font  file  informatioiL  It  b  completely  com¬ 
patible  with  WordPerfect  5.1  and  ir^udes 
an  Office  3.0  sbeO.  worksheet  summary 
and  Ibt  files.  It  costs  $495.  Also  shaping 
is  Letterperfect  1.0.  an  entry-level  wcvd 
processor  priced  at  $299  and  aimed  at 
i»ew  users. 

Occam  makes 
stats  simple 

BYJEAN&BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


WATERTOWN,  Mass.  —  Statistics,  no 
matter  bow  exciting,  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  easy  airalysb  by  the  human  brain 
—  consider,  for  instance,  baseball  statis¬ 
tics.  Yet  plotting  the  fi^uency  of  Babe 
Ruth’s  home  runs  shows  the  burst  of  re¬ 
cord-ottering  slugging  in  the  1920s  and 
'30s  much  better  than  rattling  otf  the 
numbers  by  heart  would. 

Start-up  company  Ocam  Research 
Corp.  has  stepped  up  to  the  f^te  of  mod¬ 
em  Apple  C^puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  II 
applications  and  b  (^«ing  its  relational 
database  management  system  as  an  en¬ 
gine  to  analyze  the  numbing  rows  and  col¬ 
umns  of  data  found  in  corporate  spread¬ 
sheets.  Occam’s  product,  called  Muse, 
allows  users  to  browse  through  "data¬ 
books"  in  typical  Macintosh  potnl-and- 
click  fashion  to  discover  underlying  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  on-screen  spreadsheets. 

"We're  using  natural-language  English 
commands  to  control  everything."  ex¬ 
plained  Robert  Roeper.  a  former  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.  executive  who  b  now  Oc¬ 
cam's  marketing  vice-president. 

I  “We  took  four  years  of  data,  about  20 
differem  Colgate-Palmolive  products,  and 
were  able  to  cut  that  data  into  60  slices." 
Roeper  said.  "Muse  gives  y<M  a  window 
on  all  that  data  without  making  you  drill 
down  through  it.  line  by  fine. " 

Occam  l^esident  George  I^ts  built 
Muse  on  a  homegrown  relational  data¬ 
base  manager,  a  natural-language  inter¬ 
face  and  the  Macintosh’s  user-friendly 
icons.  "Language-driven  data  anatysb  fm* 
corporate  managers  b  a  new  way  ^  lock¬ 
ing  at  data  and  turning  it  into  usdul  infor¬ 
mation."  said  B>tts.  who  started  the  firm 
in  1988.  The  $695  package  b  scheduled 
to  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  Muse 
runs  on  Madotosh  SEs  and  Macintosh  Us 
with  at  least  2M  bytes  of  nuin  memory 
and  at  least  Version  6.0.5  of  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  operating  system. 

One  unusual  product  feature  of  Muse  b 
its  ability  to  a^  the  computer  Englisb- 
bnguage  questions  by  bsuing  voice  com¬ 
mands.  Speaking  into  a  micropbone,  PMts 
was  hai^  to  order  hb  Ma^osh  U  to 
disf^y  a  cmnparbon  of  Ty  Cobb’s  and 
Babe  Ruth's  slugging  record  Both  color 
graphs  showed  steady  hitting  —  and  a 
burst  in  their  most  productive  years. 
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uccessfui  explorers  seek  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  best  professional  outfit¬ 
ters  and  trackers  before  leading  an 
expedition  into  dangerous,  unknown  terri¬ 
tory.  They  understand  that  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  terrain  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  their  missicm. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  was  orte  of  the 
first  companies  to  delve  into  the  uncharted 
DB2  jungle. 

Today,  we  are  recognized  intematioiudly  by 
our  trailblazing  clients  as  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  profesrional  outfitters  for  DK. 

With  our  complete  kit  of  DB2  software  look, 
published  prc^ucts,  and  education  and  our 
worldwide  network  of  affiliated  companies, 
PLATINUM  has  set  the  standards  for  quality 
and  service  in  the  DB2  market. 

Software  Products 

m  RC/QUERY' 

■  RC/UPDATE' 

■  RC/MIGRATOR~ 

■  RC/SECURE" 

■  PLATINUM  Database  Analyzer'” 

■  PLATINUM  Report  Facility'* 

■  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer** 

■  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor'* 

■  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg"" 

■  PLATINUM  Pipeline' for  DB2 


DB2  Education 

m  Introduction  to  DB2 

■  DB2  Database  Desigii  and 
Application  Planning 

■  DB2  Database  and  System 
Adminbtnition 

■  DB2/SQLAp(riicatiooPiognaiBdi|g 

■  CSP  AppUotlon  Programming 

■  Using  D62  and  QMF 

Published  Products 

m  The  PLATINUM  DB2Guide/Oiiliike' 

■  The  PLATINUM  Reference”  for  DB2 

■  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Catalog  Pbster 

As  you  begin  your  tr^  into  unfamiliar, 
little  explored  r^ioRS  of  rdatkmal 
technology,  PLATINUM  can  outfit 
you  with  everything  you  need  to 
make  your  DB2  adventure  a 
success.  We've  been  there,  so 
we  know  what  it  takes. 


Let  PLATINUM  be  your 
expert  guide  through  the 
wilds  of  the  DK  jungle. 

Call  1-80(M42-6861  today 
for  more  intormation  or  a 
free  on-site  trial  evaluation 
of  any  PLATINUM  product. 


.  PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 

555  WatersEdge  E>rive,  Lombard,  IUo0l46 
(706)620-5000  FAX  (706)  953-1923 
1-60(M42-^1  (US)  l>60(VMfrO140  (Canada) 
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To  see  all  its  advantages, 


Combining  great  power  and  speed  with  the  enhanced  compati¬ 


bility  of  EISA  architecture,  the  PowerMate”  386/33E  is  just  what 
farsighted  businesses  need.  For  CAD/CAM.  Financial  modeling. 


Q  Yes,  r<d  like  more  information  about: 

_  RC/QUERY”  _ The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide" 

_  RC/UPDATE™  _ The  PLATINUM  Reference" 

_  RC/MIGRATOR'”  forDB2 

RG/SECURE"  PLATINUM  Education  Series™ 

_  PLATINUM  Database  Q  I'm  interested  in  hearing  more 

Analyzer  about  your  free  30»day 

_  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer"  trials. 


PLATINUM  Report  Facility™ 
PLATINUM  Data 
Compressor" 

PLATINUM  Rapid  Reoig" 
PLATINUM  Pipeline" for  DB2 


Q  I'd  like  to  schedule  an 
in-house  presentation. 


PIATINIJM 

technology 

The  DB2  Company' 


(708)  620-5000 
(800)  442-6861  (IIS) 
(800)  848-0140  (Canada) 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ _ 

City.  State.  Zip 


Phone _ 

Hardware 
Operating  System 

DBMS/Release _ 

TP  Monitor _ 


CW990 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 
555  WATERSEDGE  DRIVE 
LOMBARD.  IL  60148-9930 
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you’ll  need  powerful  specs 


Multi-media.  Presentation  graphics.  In  short,  for  virtually  any  com¬ 
plex  application  requiring  the  ultimate  in  386  computing,  it’s  a 


NEC 


perfect  fit.  For  more  details,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 
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Df*  aad  other  coinniiieo  «t  which  aeveni  vestment  fas 

Kv  oCEf  IvIS  hours  of  downt^  can  steamroU  into  a  when  the  mir 

CC»rnNUEDFROMBtGE65  niinKr»  the  cry  far  last  turoat^ 

seem  to  be  a  gnidgm^  accefitabte  pirt  wnrmwiuc 
teaqi^tiirtitroaDd.'*FarcQin(ibcated  ofdoofbuBDeaa.  (tvor  of  i  mt 

repm  ndi  as  hard  ^  drives,  the  aer-  However,  for  an  increasiDg  number  of  bet  of  the  nu 
vice  0rai9  subcoetracts  the  work  to  out-  roffynips.  blanket  aerrice  contracts.  gowroog.Th 
side  service  cm^Mies.  with  high  amna]  fees  in  eichangebrbst  to  break  dov 

tfviytbag.  a  combinatioo  approach  is  turnaround,  are  unacceptable.  stockspares 

Hfiy  to  in  popularity  Kt^‘****  few  Before  going  out  on  lus  own  as  a  net-  manager, wb 
coogaiMS  are  wSing  to  invest  B  the  peo-  work  conadtant  for  large  corpOTate  cits-  The  same 
pie  and  rmuF*'**f  neoeasaiy  to  keep  aer*  tooera  such  as  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,  company's  a 
TiPP  rfHy  f"  mtrnal  ■ff***-,  nwanttane*  Laaard  Freres  and  Geoera]  Electric  Con-  servicestben 
ny  rwnpr#hw>qvgnMt«deaf>.  Stilting Sefvices. Brian Uvingstoo W3S ft-  tlefaultwith 

hitioGS  are  tough  to  came  by.  sponsible  for  PC  maintenaoce  at  the  New  basic  repairs 

PC  managos  and  cottsuhanu  who  fol-  York  office  of  the  Unkm  Bank  of  Switser-  int^critical 
low  the  aerrice  indostry  note  that  land.  straightforws 

service  abo  comes  the  potential  “Tbe  type  of  service  that’s  mainly  re-  can’t  ban^  I 
for  loss  of  codrol  over  critic^  eqinpment.  quired  on  tmeroaanputers  is  tbe  replace-  more  critical 
the  poaaibfiity  that  the  sendee  provider  ment  of  video  boards,  hard  disks  and  "As  we  ge 
won't  fulfill  its  commitiDett  and  tbe&kdi-  motherboards.  We  found  it  was  prefera-  and200(mei 
hood  that  the  service  provider  wiB  bQ  bie  for  our  Ofwn  staff  to  replace  video  sometimes  a 
short  because  it  doesn’t  understand  the  boards,”  he  says.  probiemthat 

customer’s  proWeras.  The  bank  went  to  an  outside  service  when  you  pul 

for  hard  disks  and  motherboards  and  had  a  got  the  sohiti 
tatwflfcwrowHnw  commitment  with  a  retail  chain  for  any-  tbelSdirectc 

ProUems  with  service  “happen  all  the  ebe  on  a  per-cost  basis,  he  says.  How  does 

time.'*  ays  Jeff  K^tlan.  a  director  Qf  The  Even  with  bouiiy  fees  for  service  of  $105  “Weusedtol 
Ledgeway  Group,  a  Lexuigtoo,  Mass.-  for  the  first  hour  and  between  $60  and  rei^ce  the  c 
baaed  consulting  firm.  "You  talk  to  IS  $75  for  each  additional  bour,  the  arrange-  ourselves.  W 
people  and  they  say  they  p^er  to  [keep  mea  saved  the  bank  thousands  of  dollars,  we’rebetter 
servKe]  in  bouse.  Of  course,  central  IS,  The  combination  of  in-bouse  and  out-of-  you'U5ndths 
which  tried  to  ignore  (PC  service!  or  bouse  service  “cost  us  20%  of  what  we  That  hold 
hoped  it  would  go  away,  b  trying  to  pby  hadbeenspeodiiigonaaervicecoatract."  sites  and 
caudHgt.  You  can’t  say  that  any  doe  ap-  Faced  with  blanket  service  contracts  hardware/sol 
proacb  is  better  than  another.”  that  typically  range  from  $150  to  $1,000  less  they’re 

How  companies  service  their  PCs  re-  per  PC,  more  and  more  companies  are  hardtogetft 
lates  dosdy  to  the  machines’ importance  reaching  the  same  conclusion.  Paul  Zagaesl 

to  For  financiv^  institutions  One  IS  director  for  a  Chicago-based  in-  Yankee  Groi 


The  top  10 
service  features 

Accuracy  and  competence  art  udtat  men 
are  tookrngM  b  PC  and  workstation 
service  providers 


sotzy  Jobe  for  ouetooera  from 
virtually  ewy  oooeetvabb  tnduetir  or 
btialnem 

1b  find  out  bow  VOtni  can  make 
your  data  entry  more  fleiOib.  eontart 
ue  ak  VUn|  Software  Servloee.  Inc.. 
4806  Baal  67ih  SM.  Suite  100. 

Tuba.  OK  7|]a640OO.  PBOR.  (018) 
401-6144:  MX:  (918)  4S447QL 


‘The  thlDl  about  VUDge  produeta 
b  that  ymr  oeo  put  your  own  ‘hooka. 
baDa  aad  whMba'  oo.  wtthout 
rrtihni  any  Intwraa  or  aichBeebirs 
of  the  lybaB  taatf.”  rnafanm  added. 
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XEROX 


Ventura  Publisher  introduces  the  Gold  Series. 
It  simply  does  more,  any  way  you  took  at  it 


And  now  there  are  several  new  ways  to  look 
at  it.  Because  the  desktop  publisher  that 
does  more  for  you  now  does  it  all  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Gold  Series  introduces  new  Ventura 
Publisher'editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0,  and  OS/2  Presentation  Manager.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibility  with  hundreds  more  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  All  three  new  editions 
can  use  documents  from  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  2.0. 

M  ifoes  evwi  mor*  than  before. 

The  Gold  Series  gives  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertic^ 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  edit  and  proofread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windows-  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compatible  networks. 

Whether  you're  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory,  you’ll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTP 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
progr^  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series.  (800)  822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  22B8579  in  Canada.  Rir  training 
information,  call  (800)  445-5554.  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 

Venbira  Publisher 
Gold  Series 

ft  sbitpfir  dom  mera. 
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Daly 

FltOMMGE65 

So  pick  the  Chevy  fuD  of 
tbo«e  stickers  and  let's 
go.  Pint  stop:  Adobe  in  Moud* 
tail  View.  For  yean,  Adobe  and 
Apple  eiiioyed  a  frui^  syn^ 
obc  partnoibip.  Apple  was  an 
early  investor  in  Ad^  and  the 
biggest  customer  d  its  Vost- 


script  page  descrqition  lan¬ 
guage.  Ristacnpt  is  often  credit¬ 
ed  with  launchmg  the  desktop 
pnhiishing  expinsifin,  a  pheo<^- 
enOD  that  in  turn  made  a  for> 
tune  for  Apple. 

But  last  September,  Gates 
alqiped  in  throogh  the  back  door 
and  announced  that  be  and  ^ 
pie  CEOjc^  ScuDey  were  joint¬ 
ly  developing  a  page  descrip* 
tion  language  of  their  own  called 


Truetype,  effectively  backing 
off  Adc^  CEO  John  Wantock 
sputtered  with  rage,  calling  the 
move  “the  biggest  buncb  of  gar¬ 
bage  and  mumbo-jumbo  I’ve 
ever  beard  in  my  life.” 

It  should  be  no  problem  un¬ 
loading  some  of  the  bumper 
stickers  at  Adobe.  Wam^ 
may  even  want  to  stock  up:  They 
make  great  stocking  stuffers. 

Now  we’re  off  to  Cupertino. 


While  Ap(4e  was  yukking  it  up 
with  Microst^  after  the  True- 
type  bombshell,  Microsoft  was 
t^y  developing  Windows  3.0, 
a  program  that  gives  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
ble  machines  the  simplified  win- 
dows-and-icons  user  interface 
that  made  Apple’s  Macintosh 
such  a  big  hit. 

After  the  Windows  3.0  an¬ 
nouncement  in  May,  Apple’s 


Kodak  optkd  storage  libraries  can  store 
more  data,  more  qukkfy,  in  less  space,  at 
less  cost  dwt  any  <^her  comparable  system. 
)Mlh  the  KODAK  Automated  Disk  LArary, 
Model 560,  you  can  store  4fi00  2-drawer 
fUe  cabin^  (up  to  75  gigabytes  of 
fiv  kdormathnKinthespaceofone.tt 
\  /  ^ccepfs  both  and  erasable 

dri^,md  fits  under  a  tdble.  For 
\  A  centrdized  systems,  the  Kodak  6800 
A\  library  dores  more  information  than 
\\i  16fiOO^-<kawerfilecd>inets(overa 
'Ji  terabyte  of  information),  and  lets 
you  fM  arty  file  in  6.5  seconds.  That 
means  better,  quidcerdecidon  making 
and  happier  customers. 

Whedter  you  are  in  banking, 
insurance,  engineering  or  medicine, 
fmd  out  how  Kodak  optical  storage 
libraries  can  be  integrated  to  meet 
your  requirements.  For  a  complete 
padiage  of  product  inhumation  and 
knowledgeable  foKow-up,  catt: 

1 800  445-6325.  Ext.  993B. 

So  much  data,  so  Hide  time. 


KRUGHHIS 
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smiles  suddenly  turned  icy  — 
it's  tough  to  beam  when  your 
buddy  is  trying  to  eat  your 
lunch.  Rec^y,  Apple  began 
scratching  around  at  the  door  of 
its  old  friend  Adobe,  and  the  two 
have  since  inked  an  agreement 
to  cooperate  future  Post¬ 
script-based  technology. 

There’s  also  the  story  about 
the  tiff  that  reportedly  occurred 
between  Microsoft  and  Api^ 
before  the  formatkn  of  ^le’s 
software  offshoot  Claris.  Sens¬ 
ing  a  threat.  Gates  supposedly 
warned  Scultey  that  if  Apple 
created  Claris,  Mac  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  a  very  low  prior¬ 
ity  hem  indeed  at  Microsoft. 
ScuUey  would  not  be  shoved 
around,  however,  and  market 
forces  Uter  made  Gates  eat  his 
words  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

Next,  we’ll  set  up  our  stand 
outside  3Com  in  Santa  Clara.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  3Com  jointly  devel- 


HOW’S  THAT 
saying  go? 
“With  friends 
like  these . . 


oped  the  LAN  Manager  network 
operatiag  system  and  were 
supposed  to  jointly  market  it  as 
w^.  Until  t^  year,  Miaoscrft, 
which  manufactures  LAN  Man¬ 
ager,  only  sold  it  through 
OEAfe  su«±  as  3C<Hn  and  IBM. 

A  bttle  while  back,  however, 
Microsoft  decided  it  could  do  a 
better  job  selling  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  on  its  own,  meaning  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  cmnpete  directly 
with  3Com  and  fflM.  IBM  is  a  big 
boy  and  can  get  no  sympathy, 
but  3Com  is  a  much  tinier  pikato 
in  the  stew.  How’s  that  saying 
go?  “With  friends  like  these . . 

Any  of  our  thtle  gems  left? 

We  could  take  a  drive  over  to 
Santa  Teresa,  where  IBM  has  a 
big  headquarters  and  develop¬ 
ment  lab.  IBM  and  Microsoft 
were  mice  the  best  of  pals  v4ien 
they  co-developed  the  OS/2  op¬ 
erating  system.  But  now,  IBM  is 
supposedly  miffed  over  the 
slowpoke  pace  of  OS/2  accep¬ 
tance,  whii±  one  analyst 
blames  on  ffie  fret  that  Microsoft 
will  never  provide  a  smooth 
Windows-to-OS/2  migratioD 
path  and  win  instead  milk  Wn- 
dows  for  aU  it’s  worth. 

Or  maybe  we  can  unload 
some  bumper  stickers  by  meet¬ 
ing  up  with  OS/2  users 
throu^iout  Um  valley.  Microsoft 
keeps  shifting  the  amount  of 
memory  users  wiU  need  for  the 
system  to  run  effectively. 

Yeah,  call  BQl  Gates  a  sharp 
businessman.  CaU  him  a  maiket- 
ii^  visknary.  You  can  even  caD 
him  a  tough  cocride.  But  don’t 
worry:  Well  have  more  of  the 
Iximper  stickers  prii^  up  in 
about  a  week. 


Daly  is  a  CMi^MWrMpfU  West  CoMt 
tcuorcansapondenL 
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Ganputer  netwoiting 
thal^  simpler  than  ew. 


OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  Umitations  of 
trying  to  adiieve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Server,  its  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  do  more,  like  access 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  ean,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  all,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s 
Micro  Channel”  and  its  interrupt- 
handling  capability,  you  can  run 
several  communieations  sessions  at 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  peakload  conditions. 

\fent  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 
about  OS/2.  Contact 
your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or 
marketing 

representa-  " 

tive.  For  a  dealer  near  ^ 

you,  call  1  800  IB])l-2468,  ext  197. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


SyStMU 

Epson  Aznenoi.  loc.  hss  introduced  the 
Equity  386SX  Plus,  an  enhanced  version 
(tf  its  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-based  person¬ 
al  computer. 

The  system  inchxles  32-bft  industry- 
standard  architecture  that  enables  users 
to  access  8(^86  processor-oriented  ap- 
pficatinos.  It  b  also  compatible  with 8088- 
and  80286-based  software  packages. 

The  386SX  Phis  b  priced  at  $1,999  for 
a  iM-byte  version  with  a  3V^  or  5V«-in. 
Ooppyrhsk. 


drive  with  2M  bytes  of  budlt-in  memory 
and  a  5V4-in  floppy  disk  drive  costs 
$2,999. 

Epaoo  America 
2780  Lomita  Blvd. 

Torrance.  Calif.  90505 
(213)539-9140 

Cumulus  Corp.  has  announced  a  small- 
footprint.  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-based 
personal  computer  that  can  be  configured 
with  nMmochrome  or  color  monitors  and 
floppy  or  hard  disk  drives. 

The  GLC/CO  desktop  PC  features  IM 
byte  of  random-access  memory;  a  3V^-in.. 
1.44M-byte  floppy  dbk;  a  16-Ut  IBM  Vid¬ 


eo  Graphics  Array  adapter;  a  monitor;  and 
a  dual-button  mouse.  Two  serial  ports, 
one  parallel  port  and  256K  bytes  of  video 
memory  are  also  included. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,195  to  $1,895, 
depending  on  type  of  configuration. 
Cumulus 

23500  Mercantile  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44 1 22 
(216)464-2211 

Fortron/Source  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
25-MHz  Intel  Corp.  1486'based  file  serv¬ 
er. 

The  Netset  EISA  486  b  based  on  Ex¬ 
tended  Industry  Standard  Architecture 
(EISA).  It  can  store  up  to  8M  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  ensures  a  maxi¬ 
mum  data  transfer  rate  of  32M  byte/sec. 


at  EISA  burst  mode,  the  vendor  said. 

A  basic  system  includes  a  150M-t^e 
small  computer  ^sterns  interface  (SC^D 
hard  disk  drive,  4M  bytes  of  RAM  and  an 
EISA  S(^I-based  bard  di^  drive  control¬ 
ler,  h  b  priced  at  $9,500. 
Fortron/Source 
68 16-G  Patterson  Pane  Road 
Livermore,  Calif.  94550 
(415)373-1008 


Software  applications 
packages 

Abtech  (^orp.  has  announced  an  Abduc- 
tory  Induction  Mechanism  (AIM)  ma¬ 
chine  learning  tool  designed  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  ATs,  XTs  and  com¬ 
patibles. 

AIM-PC  provides  users  with  a  com¬ 
plete  environment  for  creating,  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  implementing  network  modeb 
that  contain  mathematical  functions  not 
constrained  by  neuron  analogies,  the  ven¬ 
dor  said.  System  requirements  include 
DOS  3,3  or  higher,  640K  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  a  hard  drive.  A 
math  coprocessor  b  recommended. 

Pricing  begins  at  $495. 

Abtech 
700  Harris  St. 

Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
(804)977-0686 

Macromind,  Inc.  has  announced  a  devel¬ 
oper's  version  of  Macromind  Three-D,  a 
three-dimensional  animation,  rendering 
and  video  production  tool  for  users  of  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.'s  Macintosh. 

The  product  comprises  three  modules; 
3-D  Works,  an  animation  module  for  im¬ 
porting  3-D  models;  Render-Wcnlis.  a  vi¬ 
sualization  module  in  which  color,  texture 
maps  and  oth^  attributes  are  applied  to 
modeb  and  animations;  and  Image- 
Works.  a  compositing  and  output  module 
for  digitally  composing  2-  and  3-D  images 
and  animations. 

The  product  costs  $1,495. 
Macromtnd 
410  Townsend 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107 
(415)442-0200 

HoUaixl  Systems  Corp.  has  announced  a 
family  of  computer-a^ied  software  engi¬ 
neering  products  designed  for  Intel  Corp. 
80286’based  IBM  I^rsooal  (Computer 
ATs  or  compatibles  equ^iped  with  640K 
bytes  of  memory. 

Profdanner,  Prodeveloper  and  Pro- 
manager  indu^  integrated  software  that 
supports  detailed  methodologies  such  as 
iust-in-time  education  and  on-site  consult¬ 
ing. 

Prices  range  from  $3,300  to  $19,500, 
depending  on  model,  type  of  license  and 
haitiware  coifiguration. 

Holland  Systems 
305  E.  Eisenhower  Pkwy. 

Ann  ArtMir,  Mich.  48108 
(313)995-9595 

Financial  Systems  Software  (UK)  Ltd. 
has  announced  an  upgrade  to  its  Universal 
Yield  add-in  and  Universal  Options  add-in 
products. 

The  enhanced  products  support  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3  Release  3.0 
running  under  DOS  or  OS/2.  The  add-in 
products  handle  most  fixed  income  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well  as  European  and  U.S.  options 
on  shares,  bonds,  commodities,  futures 
and  currencies. 

Prices  range  from  $570  to  $1,520,  de¬ 
pending  on  type  of  product  and  type  of 
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A  system  with  a  40M-byte  hard  disk 


With  liChannei: 
your  network  is  not 
only  fault-tolerant. 


It’s  growth-tolerant. 


CMpcoro’s  ONbne  System  Concentratoi^  redefines  network 
feUabdky  k  wiO  survive  mukiple  &ihjfes  inchxling  broken  cables, 
hardware  problems  and  even  human  erroc  without  downtime  or 
dbruption  to  users. 

But  due's  only  part  of  dw  story  The  ONkne  Sysrem’s  unique 
TriCharuid  arduiecture  supports  not  fust  Mie,  bttt  up  to  three  separate 
Ethernets.  Or  any  combtnatkm  of  Ethernet,  Ibken  Ring  and  FDDI. 

AD  at  the  same  time,  aQ  wtthin  a  sk^  ONhne  conceiuiatoE 

TriChannd  also  pves  jmi  tncrei&Ie  flexibility  for  reconfiguriftg 
today’s  large,  complex  nenvorks. 

Integrated  bridgii^  and  routii^  and  a  sophisticated  network  man- 
^emeru  and  control  ^rstem  aDow  moves,  adds  and  charges  to  be 
nitade  wkh  fingertip  ease. 

QUpcom’s  ONbne  tecs  you  build  the  most  tolerant  ficiliiy  net- 
wwk  imaginable:  buk-toleiwt;  growdHolerant;  conjuration-  and 
mediaioleranL  Even,  suipriar^ly  enoug)r,  buc^et-tolowt 

And  in  this  wcvkL  a  bk  more  tolerance  is  something  we 
coukJ  aD  use. 

For  mote  infornution,  call  1-800-228-9930. 

C  H  I  P  C  0  M' 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 

QSA,  GsoMKAcssiffi  Sm  US  at  IMerop  Boolii  #628 
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WTiat’s  in  a  name? 

Plenty.  Especially  when  the  name  is 
the  SAS  System...the  most  popular 
applications  system  in  the  world.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  come  to  symbolize 
reliability,  power,  and  productivity. 


The  world’s  #1 
applications  system 


And  now  the  SAS  System  means  even 
more.  It  means  you  have  the  flexibility  to 
choose  software  from  an  applications 
point-of-view  instead  of  a  hardware 
point-of-view.  It  means  you  can  master 
the  four  key  data-driven  tasks  —  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  pre¬ 
sentation  —  through  a  single  software 
system.  It  means  you  can  extend  appli¬ 
cations  to  more  computer  users,  regard¬ 
less  of  experience  level.  And  it  means 
you’ll  be  the  beneficiary,  not  the  victim, 
of  emerging  computing  technologies. 


/ 


We’ve  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  end  results. 

With  the  SAS  System,  it  doesn’t  matter  who's  running 
an  apphcation.  Or  how.  Or  where.  You  can  approach 
the  SAS  System  from  any  experience  level  in  just 
about  any  environment  and  be  assured  of  the  same 
rehaHe  results.  ' 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System  to  be  equally 
responsive  to  both  inexperienced  users  and  power 
users.  At  the  very  center  of  our  new  release  is  a  task- 
oriented,  menu-driven  user  interface. 


The  menus,  powered  by  keywords,  make  it  even  easier 
to  run  the  SAS  System’s  most  widely  used  appUcations. 
Without  having  to  know  a  word  of  syntax,  users  can 
access  a  data  base...  read  in  data...perform  analyses 
ranging  from  simple  statistics  to  specialized  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  forecasting,  project  management,  and 
quality  improvement ...  and  generate  a  variety  of 
reports  and  graphs. 


If  you’re  approaching  the  SAS  System  from  an  appli¬ 
cations  development  viewpoint,  you’ll  find  all  the  capa¬ 
bilities  you’d  ever  expect  in  a  powerful  and  productive 
programming  environment  And  then  some. 

There’s  a  command-driven  interface  especially  for 
systems  analysts,  plications  developers,  MIS  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  Information  Center  staff. 

From  this  interactive  windowing  environment  you 
can  use  the  SAS  System’s  English-like  commands  to 
build  plications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  And  you 
can  customize  any  plication  any  way  you  choose  by 
afifting  user-friendly  menus  and  fill-in-the-blank 


WeVe  made  sure  youll 


iotefiKe  lets  yoa  cos- 
yoOT  devtiopfl 
eovironneaL  As  your 
prograa  lakes  shape, » 
do  the  resahs.^ 


Monitor  proyaws  as 
they  esecnte.  PaU-down 
BMmis  sake  editing,  file 
nanageaent,  and  other 
essoitial  propuanlng 
tasks  easy.  • 


While  the  industry  struggles  to  define  a  common  oper¬ 
ating  environment  the  SAS  System  eliminates  the 
need  for  one. 

Our  exclusive  MultiVendor  Architecture"*  gives 
you  the  power  to  decide  ^^ere  a  particular  plication 
belongs  —  in  the  data  center,  at  the  departmental 
level,  on  the  desktop,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
SAS  System,  and  the  work  you  do,  is  portable  across 
the  entire  range  of  coputing  environments. 


SAS  Systea's  Elfish- 


We’ve  given  you  total  control 
in  four  strategic  areas. 

There  are  four  data-driven  tasks 
common  to  all  your  computing 
^plications.  We’ve  designed 
the  SAS  System  with  these  tasks 
in  mind. 

The  first  task  is  to  identify  and 
access  the  data  you  need.  With  the 
SAS  System,  you’ll  find  direct  and 
transparent  interfaces  between  your 
applications  and  the  most  popular 
data  base  management  systems  such 
as  DB2,SQL/DS;‘ ORACLE 
Rdb/VMSr  Lotus  1-2-3:  dBASE: 
and  SYSTEM  2000?  You  can  get 
your  hands  on  data  without  having  to 
know  data  base  terminology,  and  without  sacrificing 
data  base  security.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s 
support  of  SQL™  gives  programmers  a  standmxl  lan¬ 
guage  for  data  query.  The  SAS  System  can  also  be  used 
to  access  raw  data  files  in  any  format  —  even  files 
with  messy  or  missing  data. 

But  getting  data  from  place  to  place  is  just  part  of 
the  challenge.  Data  maDagemeDt  is  also  key,  and  the 
SAS  System  responds  with  efficient  ways  to  enter  new 
data...edit  and  query  data  files  ...and  mandate  your 
data.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  tot^y  different 
kinds  of  files.  And  your  ine)q)erienced  users  can  enter 
their  data  through  customized  fill-in-the-blank  screens 
that  look  exactly  like  your  business  forms. 


X  and  S  Chart  for  Fiber  Strength 


Turning  data  into  meaningful  information  has  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  SAS  System.  And  now  you’U 
find  more  ways  to  analyze  data  than  ever  before  ... 
everything  from  descriptive  statistics  to  advanced  mul¬ 
tivariate  techniques.  You’ll  also  find  specialized  tools 
for  virtually  any  kind  of  business  need;  planning,  fore¬ 
casting,  electronic  spreadsheets,  operations  research, 
decision  support,  and  more.  Plus  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  methods  for  statistical  quality  improvement  and 
experimental  design. 

And  once  you  have  analyzed  your  data,  the 
SAS  System  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  attention  you,  and 
your  data,  deserve.  Our  data  presentation  capabihties 
are  unsurpassed — from  simple  printed  lists  to  spec¬ 
tacular  full-color  graphics.  Here’s  just  a  sample: 


And  we’ll  give  you  a 
free  demonstration. 

It’s  taken  a  thousand  programming  years  of  effort  to 
bring  you  this  new  class  of  software.  And  we  think  it’s 
been  time  well  spent. 

Now  see  what  you  think.  Give  us  a  call  today  at 
919-677-8200  to  arrange  your  free  demonstration  of 
the  SAS  System.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

You’ll  leam  more  about  the  world’s  first  true 
applications  software  system  —  offering  you  a  range 
of  capabihties  no  other  software  can  match.  And 
backed  by  the  industry’s  most  complete  technical  sig)- 
port,  consulting  services,  documentation,  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software. 


Hie  SAS*  System. 

UtoeOiaiGes 
for  More  Apidcatioiis 
than  Any  Other  Software. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  and  SYSTLM  3000  are  ngistend  tndemaiks  of  SAS  Institine  for-,  Cary.  NC.  USA. 
MufoVendor  AichitfcniR  is  a  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Other  brand  and  product  names  are  registered  trademaiks  or  trademarks  of  their 
respective  holdera. 

Copyright  ©  1990  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Prmied  n  the  USA. 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


license  purdiased. 

Financial  Systems  Software 
The  City  Business  Centre 
2  London  Wall  Buildings 
London  Wall,  London 
EC2M5PP,  UK 
(71)628-4200 


Software  utilities 

Intex  Solutions,  Inc.  has  announced  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Rescue  Plus  that  is  compatible 
with  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
Release  3.0  sjneadsheet. 

Version  1.3  of  Rescue  Plus  was  de¬ 
signed  to  recover  lost  or  damaged  1-2-3 
files.  It  provides  norma)  and  severe  recov¬ 
ery  levels  for  corrupted  spreadsheets  and 
includes  an  undelete  feature  for  recover¬ 
ing  bad  sectors  or  recovering  data  from 
one  drive  to  another. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $150. 

Intex  Elutions 
161  Highland  Ave. 

Needham,  Mass.  02194 
(617)449-6222 

KnowledgeSet  Corp.  has  announced  a  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  ^nrcstation  version 
of  its  Gra{diic  KnowMge  Retrieval  Sys¬ 
tem  (KRS),  a  software  package  designed 
to  run  under  Sun’s  Open  Windows  2.0. 

’The  product  enables  data  stored  on 
compaa  disc/read-only  memory  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  retrieved  frm  DOS-based  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  Apple  Cxxnfniter,  Inc. 
Macintosh  systems  or  Sparcstatkms. 

’The  Sparcstation  version  of  Graphic 
KRS  will  be  available  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
to’.  Pricing  begins  at  $  1 1 2. 
KnowledgeSet 
888WUaSt 

Mountain  Wew,  Calif.  94041 
(415)968-9888 

Vogon  Enterprises  Ltd.  has  announced 
Qic-I^,  a  line  of  hardware  and  sctftware 
packages  designed  to  facilitate  data  inter¬ 
change  among  computer  systems  on  in¬ 
dustry-standard  Vi-in.  data  cartridge 
tapes. 

The  family  includes  Qic-Pak-I  ($695), 
Qic-Pbk-n  ($995)  and  Qk-Pak-m 
($1,995),  each  erf  which  can  be  used  on 
IBM  I^rsonal  Computer  ATs,  XTs  or  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  Architecture-based  systems 
running  MS-  or  PC-DOS.  Qic-Pak-ni  fea¬ 
tures  Qtape,  a  utility  that  enables  users  to 
extract  data  that  has  been  recorded  iii 
various  backup  formats. 

Vogon  Enterprises 
94  Easthampstesd  Road 
Wokingham,  Berkshire 
RG112JD,  UK 
.(044)734890042 


OS/2  software 

Inner  Media.  Inc.  has  announced  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  designed  to  expand  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager  applications  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  confines  of  a  single  personal 
computer  screen. 

'Ihe  Wideangle  Desktop  Expansion 
program  provides  a  desktop  consisting  of 
nine  contiguous  screen-sixe  woricplaces. 
Each  workplace  contains  at  least  one  ap- 
'^cation.  and  users  are  able  to  move 
among  any  of  the  nine  stations. 

The  product  can  be  installed  in  any 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager  System.  It  is 
priced  at  $129. 

Inner  Medin 
60  Plain  Road 
HoUis,  N.H.  03049 
(603)465-3216 


Baard-level  devices 

Antex  Electronics  Corp.  has  introduced 
an  add-in  board  designed  for  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  and  compatiUes  that  inte¬ 
grates  high-fidelity  digital  stereo  audio 
output .  extended  IBM  \fideo  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray  graphics  and  KTSC-compatitte  video 
output  QfUo  a  single  card. 

The  AV-16  Audiographics  card  can  be 
used  for  applicaticms  in  which  audio  must 
be  digitally  stored,  processed  and  inter¬ 
leaved  with  full-color  graphics. 

’The  product  is  priced  at  $895. 

Antex  Electronics 
16100  S.  Figueroa  St. 

Gardena,  Calif.  90248 
(213)532-3092 


Cominax  Teefanerfogies.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  Intel  Corp.  USfi-based  IBM 
Enhanced  Industry  Standard  Architec¬ 
ture  (EISA)  bus-ba^  board  that  features 
hardware  and  software  speed  control  to 
enable  users  to  switch  between  25-  and  8- 
MHzoperatioDs. 

’The  Excell  486  EISA  is  a  32-bit  CPU 
board  designed  to  be  binary  code-compat- 
iUe  with  the  Intel  Cmp.  80386  processor. 
It  accepts  a  32-bit  titterfacx  EISA  bus  ad¬ 
dress  card  and  includes  4M  bytes  of  stan¬ 
dard  dynamic  random-access  memory. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $3,600  for 
quantities  of  100. 

Commax  Technologies 
2031  Concourse  Drive 
SsnJose,Cslif.  95131 
(408)435-5000 


STB  Systems.  Iix:.  has  introduced  R>wer- 
graph  Ergo-VGA,  a  graphics  card  that 
adds  the  Video  Electronics  Standards  As- 
sodatioo’s  (VESA)  72-Hs  refresh  optioos 
to  aD  diqilay  modes  m  the  hardware  levd. 

’The  product  supports  VESA-compati¬ 
ble  extended  grairfiics  and  text  modes  at 
the  firmware  Ie<^  It  incorporates  ad¬ 
vanced  BIOS  fuDctkms  and  a  VESA  com¬ 
patibility  interface  in  read-only  memory. 

(Mier  features  inchide  2S6K  bytes  of 
random-access  memory  and  a  maximum 
graphics  resolution  of  1 .024  by  768  pixds 
with  256  cedors.  A  iM-byte  unit  is  priced 
at  $499. 

SIDSjrstems 
P.O.Box  850957 
Richsrdsoii.  Texas  75085 
(214)234-8750 


Reprints  from  Compuleru’orff/  provide  a 
\^uable  marketing/sales  toed  for  your  company! 


Editorial  artides  are  available  as  reprints  and  can  be  ordered  in 
various  quonfities,  and  customized  to  include  your  company  logo  ond 
sales  offices.  VS^ther  you  wi^  to  hove  reprints  of  an  ortide  written 
specificaiiyoboutyour  company  ora  subjed  of  general  interest,  these 
reprints*  con  be  a  greet  resource  for  use  in: 

■  Promohonol/P.R.  materials  ■  Internal  meetings 

■  Compony  seminars 

*  Produesd  in  a  minimum  quontiKes  of 500 for  block-an<Whi(e  and  Iwo  color  rsprints; 
1 ,000  for  four-color  rsprints. 

For  complete  informotion  on  ordering  reprints  contact: 

Sharon  Bryant 
Reprints  Department 
Ctmputerwixid 
375  Cochituate  Rood 
Frominghom,  MA  01701-9171 
Tel.  5C®i79-0700 
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MCROCOM 


NEWQTOhs  ^ 
V42  AND  V42BIS  MODEM: 
MORE  THAN  JUST  COMPLIANCE 
IT'S  INNOVATION 


n  the  world  of  high  performance 
modems,  no  one  is  thinking  smarter 
or  faster  than  Microcom.  Which  is 
why  the  new  Microcom  QX/4232hs™ 
can  put  the  world  at  your  fingertips 
at  speeds  up  to  a  blistering  38,400  bps. 


The  QX/4232hs  is  fully  V.42  and  V.42bis 
compliant,  features  MNP®  10  —  the  newest 
class  of  the  Microcom  Networking  Protocol" 
the  industry  standard  for  data  compression 
and  error  correction.  This  new  high 
performance  modem  also  provides  UUCP 
■and  Kermit  protocol  support. 


Besides  speed,  compliance  to  leading 
international  standards,  and  MNP  10™  with 
its  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements™  for 
error  free  transmission  under  the  most 
difficult  line  conditions,  the  QX/4232hs  also 
offers  PCS™  —  Microcom’s  Password 
Connection  Security™  —  for  password 
protected  access  and  Microcom  Remote 
Access™  for  configuring  and  troubleshooting 
remote  sites. 

We  set  the  standard  for  the  modem  industiy 
and  now  we’re  setting  standards  for  price  and 
performance  too.  That’s  innovation. 


FREE  GUIDE 


We’ve  prepared  an  infcxmadve  technical  brief  entitled  "MioocDm 
Netwcdong  Piotocol."  H  you  are  in  the  maricet  lor  a  high  perfor¬ 
mance  modem  that  meets  international  standards,  call  trs  now  at 
IOMZ2-t224  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 


MNP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mkrocom  Systems,  Inc.  QXy4232bs. 
Microcom  Networking  Protocol,  MNP  10.  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements. 
PCS,  Password  Connection  Security  Remote  Access  art  trademarks  of 
Mkrocom  Systems,  Inc. 

C  Mkrocom.  Inc.  1990.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COMMENTARY 

Ellis  Booker 

Images  bite 
bigbytes 

The  electronic 
imaging  band¬ 
wagon  has 
picked  up  lots  of 

_ _  passengers  <rf 

—  anen- 
thraDed  group 

of  computer  vendors,  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officers  and  af^bcations 
developers.  But  at  l^t  one  per¬ 
son  stands  on  the  sidewalk, 
worriedly  shaking  her  head.  It's 
the  data  network  administra¬ 
tor. 

Her  anxiety  comes  from  this 
simple  fact:  Sending  image  files 
(even  compressed  files)  across 
computer  networks,  particularly 
wide-area  networks,  is  a  baxxl- 
width-intensive  undertaking. 
0}nsider  that  the  average  com¬ 
pressed  electronic  mail  note  is 
.5K  bytes,  whereas  the  average 
comiH^essed  image  is  around 
70K  bytes.  Sending  the  former 
over  a  2.4K  bit/sec.  synchronous 
line  takes  around  1 .67  seconds: 
the  tatter  takes  close  to  four  min¬ 
utes. 

Even  ^)eedy  local-area  net¬ 
works  may  sag  under  the  weight 
of  this  new  requirement.  Ven¬ 
dors  confidently  report  that  a 
properly  designed  network  can 
convey  images  at  under  20  sec¬ 
onds  a  pop.  But  take  out  your 
watch.  Ti^  off  20  seconds.  That 
can  be  an  eternity  for  users  who 
have  come  to  expect  subsecond 
response  time. 

Continued  on  page  92 


ISDN  approaches  compatibility 


Sowty  but  surely,  the  incompati- 
bibty  problems  clouding  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  (ISDN)  landscape  are 
lifting. 

PuUic  network  switches  hroro 
Northern  Teleccmi  arxi  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  switch¬ 
es  ffom  AT&T  were  recently  in¬ 
terconnected  over  a  Primary 
Rate  Interface  line. 


ISDN,  an  end-to-end  digital 
technology  for  the  pubbc  phone 
network,  ^tedfies  two  access 
types:  a  &sic  Rate  Interface 
composed  of  two  64K  bit/aec.  B 
channels  for  voice  and  data  traf¬ 
fic  and  one  16K  bit/sec.  D  chan- 
nd  for  carrying  packet  data  net¬ 
work  signaling  and  control 
information. 

While  users  and  ISDN  watch¬ 
ers  welcomed  news  of  yet  anoth¬ 
er  interoperability  test,  several 
comi^ained  that  past  tnrecondl- 


aUe  (fifferences  among  switch¬ 
ing  systems  —  AT&T  and  Nor¬ 
thern  gear  are  tqr  far  the  two 
most  widely  used  by  local  and  in- 
terexchange  carriers  —  are 
partly  to  btame  for  ISDN’s  slow 
deployment  in  this  ccMintry. 
They  also  noted  with  frustration 
that  even  within  a  sin^  ven¬ 
dor's  product  bne,  ISDN  equip¬ 
ment  may  not  interoperate. 

'‘Everyone’s  putting  pres¬ 
sure  on  (Northern)  and  AT&T," 
said  W.  Edward  Hodgson,  man¬ 


ager  of  computo^  and  communi- 
catiotts  at  Schtmfler  Elevator 
Corp.  in  Morristown,  N  J. 

Hodgson,  a  chainnan  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  ISON  Users’  Work¬ 
shop  of  the  3-year-oid  North 
American  ISDN  Users'  Ponxn. 
speculated  that  technical  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  both  AT&T  and 
Northern  resisted  requests  to 
modify  their  swHdi  architec¬ 
tures. 

In  the  meantime.  Hodgson 
sax),  optdSc  apphcatians  devd- 
oped  by  the  user  community  wiD 
wait  Even  once  these  compati¬ 
bility  issues  are  settled,  be  said 
Continuedon  Page82 


New  federal  database  aims 
to  snag  problem  doctors 


Parallel  process 

Soufta  such  as  insurance  companies  and  state  medical  boards  feed 
malpractice  case  itddrmation  into  the  National  Practitioner  Data  Bank 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  has  be¬ 
gun  taking  names  —  the  names 
of  bad  doctors. 

The  agency  is  building  a  na- 
timiwide  database  of  (^lysidans 
and  dentists  with  reco^  of  mal¬ 
practice,  which  hospitals  are  re¬ 
quired  to  check  before  they  hire 
or  retain  any  doctor. 

HHS  c^cials  said  they  hope 
the  National  Practitimer  Data 
Bank  will  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  medical  community  to  po¬ 
lice  itself  and  "reduce  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  incompetent  practitiO' 
ners  can  avoid  detection  by 
moving  fitxn  one  state  to  anoth¬ 
er."  said  Robert  G.  Harmon,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Health  Re¬ 
sources  and  Services  Admini¬ 
stration.  an  HHS  unit. 


Harmon  estimated  that  the 
database  wiO  receive  roughly 
50,000  repmts  of  malpractice 
per  year  and  that  the  program 
win  re^Nmd  to  about  1  million 
queries  per  year. 

The  diabase  will  reside  on  an 
Amdahl  Corp.  5860  mainframe 
at  a  Unisys  Corp.  facility  in  Cam¬ 
arillo.  Calif.  In  January  198d, 
Unisys  won  a  five-year,  $15.9 
milliM  contract  to  design  and 
run  the  database. 

Many  aqiects  of  the  program, 
estaUi^ied  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1986,  are  mandatory.  All  mal¬ 
practice  payments  and  disciplin¬ 
ary  actions  made  after  Sept.  1 
musNw  reported  to  the  data¬ 
base,  few  example. 

Furthermore,  aQ  hospitals 
must  query  the  database  every 
two  years  to  check  on  their  cur¬ 
rent  staff  of  medical  profession¬ 
als,  as  well  as  new  applicants 
they  are  considering.  Queries 


M.Aed  |f_Natiml 


Sourer  US  DtwrfuatrfHfUfc  mi  Hman  Semen 


cost  $2  per  name  searched. 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  supports  the  program 
and  believes  it  has  adequate  i»t>- 
tectkms  for  the  privacy  of  doc¬ 
tors,  e^Kdally  since  individual 
records  will  not  be  made  pubbc,  a 
qxAesman  said. 

To  ensure  confidentiality  and 
secui^,  access  to  the  database 
is  bnit^  to  authoriaed  organia- 
tioos  involved  in  medical  bcens- 
ing,  chnical  privileges  and  pro¬ 
fessional  society  membership. 
The  general  public  will  not  have 
access,  excqit  to  aggregate  sta¬ 
tistics,  because  Congress  felt  the 


information  requires  some  pro¬ 
fessional  interpretatioo. 

In  bet,  because  of  concerns 
over  security,  there  will  be  no 
dial-up  access  to  the  database  at 
all,  according  to  John  Hansan, 
the  Unisys  project  director.  In¬ 
stead.  paper  reports  to  the  Cam¬ 
arillo  bdlity  w^  be  keypunched 
into  the  database  and  queries  an¬ 
swered  in  hard-copy  or  magnet¬ 
ic-tape  formats,  Hansan  said. 

Doctors  fisted  in  the  database 
will  routindy  get  a  copy  of  re¬ 
ports  about  them  and  the 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  reports. 


Announcing  the  arrival  of  your  lavofHa  BfVS  taxt  atHfor  on  OS/2 

SPF/2 


TRUEMAIHFRAMECOliPATIBiLfTY 

SPF/2  offers  true  (SPF/POF  compati>iiity  to  the  MVS 
and  COBOL  programmer. 

SPF/2  is  written  specifically  for  OS/2  using  virtual 
memory  to  handle  very  large  files,  mufti-process  tech¬ 
nology  for  split  screens,  and  an  interface  to  IBM's 
REXX  as  a  macro  language. 

MACRO  BfTERFACC  TO  RgXX 
8PF/2  includes  75  ISREOfT  commands  that  interface 
with  IBM’s  REXX.  You  may  use  these  to  write  your 
own  commands  in  REXX  and,  if  you  wish,  assign  them 
to  die  48  programmable  function  keys. 


Existing  mainframe  REXX  edH  macros  may  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  run  with  SPF/2  and  CLIST  macros  may  be 
easHy  converted  to  REXX. 

SPF/2  is  compatible  with  OS/2  Standard  and  Extended 
Editions.  Versions  1.2  or  later.  However.  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  users  will  not  have  access  to  maao  capabiftties 
due  to  the  unavailatoilty  of  REXX  in  that  environment. 

3270  COMPATWfUTY 


FREE  DEMOWSTRATIOR  DISKETTE 
Prove  it  to  yourself.  Can  our  toU-free,  24-hour  Demo 
Request  hot  Une  st  (SOO)  648-6700  for  a  free  reaf- 
working-code  demorstration  disk. 

mLTWSEfl  UCEWSE 

Special  cost-effective  Mulfi-User  Licenses  are  availMde 
for  purchase  directly  from  CTC.  For  information,  call 
our  Mufti-User  License  contract  administrator  at  (800) 
338-3320. 


SPF/2  processes  keystrokes  in  the  same  maimer  as 

the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  3270  Emulator,  induding  5  ^ 

NEW  LINE.  ENTER  and  status  dnplay  indk»iors. 


— — r- — 1040  Marina  Viage  Perkw» 

=  S  =  Alameda,  CA  04^1  (415)^1-5900 
SS  (800)336-3320  FAX;  (415)  521-0360 
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The  Company  That  delivers 

Expects  no  Less 


et990  Ncm^  Inc  .  VMvU  H«adquartvs.  122  Eatf  1700  South,  Prow.  Utah  S4«06 1801 1  429-7000 


The  Right  Tools  For  The  Job 
From  Its  Network. 


Only  one  network  has  the  flexibility 
to  deliver  a  perfect  fit  for  Snap-on  Tools 
Corporation.  That’s  why  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  tools 
for  professional  mechanics  turned  to 
Novell’s  NetWare®  386  for  networks  in 
each  of  its  54  U.S.  sales  branches. 

“Our  existing  systems  were  reach¬ 
ing  critical  plateaus,”  according  to  Dean 
Van  Daalwyk,  manager  of  marketing 
computerization  at  Snap-on.  “We  needed 
a  high-performance  network  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  our  business, 
not  vice  versa.  NetWare  gave  us  that 
flexibibty.”  (  , 

Snap-on  depends  on  more  than 
5,000  independent  dealers  worldwide  to 
move  its  products.  And  each  U.S.  branch 
depends  on  a  NetWare  network  for  tool 
availability.  As  Bill  Raasch,  manager  of 
branch  systems  analysis  puts  it,  “Our 
Novell  network  ensures  that  we  have  the 
right  inventory  in  stock.  Running  our 
system  on  NetWare  allows  us  the  speed 
and  flexibility  to  improve  and  maintain 
high  service  levels  at  our  54  branches.” 

.  Thanks  to  great  products,  dedicat¬ 
ed  dealers  and  a  reUable  network.  Snap-on 
continues  to  lead  its  industry.  “NetWare 
386  gives  us  the  power  to  service  many 
more  dealers  per  branch,”  continues 
Raasch.  “And  Novell  gives  us  the  type  of 


responsible  leadership  necessary  to  take 
our  network  into  the  future.” 

Only  Novell  offers  the  maturity 
and  reliability  of  an  eighth  generation  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  And  only 
NetWare  delivers  the  flexibility  to  keep 
Snap-on  moving. 

So  don’t  let  a  rigid  solution  throw  a 
wrench  into  the  works  for  your  company. 
Call  1-800-LANKIND  and  ask  for  your 
1990  NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide. 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


NETWORKING 


User  firms  eye  disaster-recovery  net 


BYGARYRANTHES  . 

CVSTW 


At  least  two  dozen  New  England  compa¬ 
nies  are  considering  the  fonnation  o(  a 
partnership  to  develop^  a  <figital  micrO' 
wave  network  for  redundant,  fouk-tr^- 
att  amununications  <rf  data  and  voice. 

The  private  shared  network  would 
provide  multipie-access.  diverse-route 
coruiecbons  to  local  telephone  companies 
and  the  long-distance  networks  of  AT&T, 
MCI  Cormnunications  Corp.,  U.S.  ^rint 
Communications  Ca  and  otf>er  fiber-optic 
carriers  in  Boston  and  New  York. 


Each  company  site  would  have  two  mi¬ 
crowave  amennas  providing  alternate 
communkatioas  patfks  at  speeds  up  to 
4SM  bit/sec.  Each  of  these  nodes  would 
also  serve  as  a  repeater  site  for  the  net¬ 
work  asawbole.  B  communicatioitts  were 
intemqjted  because  of  a  cut  cable  at  one 
location,  for  example,  communications 
would  be  reconfigured  to  a  different  carri¬ 
er  or  to  a  different  pathway  using  the 
same  carrier. 

'The  ideal  is  to  catch  every  carrier  at 
two  locations,**  sax)  Dick  Kaufinan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ridmrd  N.  Kaufinan  &  Asso^tes 
Ltd.,  which  is  advising  the  companies  om- 


sidering  the  partnership. 

A  network  operations  center  would  be 
estaUished  and  jointly  run  by  member 
companies.  It  would  monitor  the  network 
and  redirect  traffic  when  problems  oc¬ 
curred,  Kaufman  said.  Depending  on  the 
sofrfiis^tioa  of  the  center's  software, 
the  network  might  also  offer  bandwidth 
on  demand  for  handling  a  CMnpany’s 
peak-load  requirements. 

“It’s  a  thM  alternative  to  communica¬ 
tions.'’  Kaufman  said.  “You  can  go  to  a 
carrier  for  a  virtual  private  network,  you 
can  build  your  own.  or  you  can  enter  into  a 
partnersUp  arrangement  with  a  bunch  of 


“Our  ISI  printers  are  solving  problems 
the  IBM  {Hinters  couk^t” 
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Unbla  oOMT  pMig-cornpXiMi  non- 
utacnirers  (PCMs).  we  do  not  buM 
lemnais.  dnws.  or  keytmards  Only 
pnnttrs  Our  engewers  work  on  notl^ 
else  They  comtNneowr  150  years  of  ex- 
perwwe  ffi  produciig  ptug-cwHUbM 
primers  (or  SM  mainframe  and  nad* 
rartge  system  users 

This  locus  enables  us  lo  respond 
qwclEiy  to  changes  n  I8M  technology, 
while  buildno  into  our  primers  Itie 
advanced  output  and  poer-nandbng 
capabdities  that  I6M  and  other  manutac* 
hirers  simply  don  i  deliver 


Our  printers  are  sfnpHtoor  rugged, 
yet  oflice-frtendly.  Simple  loading  and 
operatioRs  make  them  easy  to  use  for 
atfyone.  And  since  they  connect  directly 
to  your  QM  arnm.  you  don't  have  me 
mess  of  Doards^boxes .  or  other  gadgets 


Wim  Interface  Systems,  you  get 
proven  reliability  SmU  1975.  we've 

manufactured  plug-compauble  printers 

for  thousands  of  IBM  3270,  S/3X.  and 

AS/400  users.  Each  model  is  backed  by 
complete  documentation,  service,  and 
technical  support. 

tbu  als»  get  PCM  economy  Our 
pnnters  cost  much  less  than  corre¬ 
sponding  IBM  models  extra  features 
and  all  ¬ 
lb  learn  more,  call  us  teday  at 
1-60B-S44-4072  Or  wnle  to  us  at  5855 
Interface  Dnve.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
48103  FAX  313/769-1047 


Interface  Sytlems,  Inc. 

Printer  Sotyfiomjbr  IBM  Syiteim 


users.*’  He  said  the  arrangement  ought  to 
offer  more  fiexibility  and  lower  costs  for 
the  members,  but  he  said  the  driving 
force  behind  tl^  idea  is  disaster  recovery. 

Kaufman  s^  each  membo'  will  sub¬ 
scribe  in  advance  to  a  cotain  amount  of 
network  capacity.  Then,  the  company  wiD 
share  to  the  cost  and  ownership  of  the  net¬ 
work  in  proportkn  to  that  bandwidth  and 
the  number  of  miles  it  extends. 

A  second  (4tase  of  the  pro^  m^t  in¬ 
dude  adding  a  shared  satellite  uplink  for 
very  small-aperture  terminal  communica¬ 
tions,  Kaufinan  sakL  “The  goal  is  to  have 
a  very  secure  netwoik  with  all  kinds  of  al¬ 
ternate  routing  and  redundan^.  '* 

Kaufinan  said  the  firms  involved  in¬ 
dude  insurance  coaqaoies,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  a  chemical  company, 4  data  process¬ 
ing  services  firm  and  a  number  of  other 
firms,  roost  with  multiple  offices  in  the 
Boston/New  York  cmridor. 


ISDN 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  79 

there  wiD  be  a  lag  time  as  existing  apfdjca- 
tk»s  are  transferred  to  new  ISDN  net¬ 
works. 

Remaining  incompatibility  between 
custcxner  premises  switches  and  those 
used  by  \o^  and  long-dbtaiice  central  of¬ 
fices  are  “stiD  iHoUematic,’’  agreed 
James  A.  Ji^msoo,  a  deputy  program  man¬ 
ager  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  in  Loui¬ 
siana.  But  he  went  on  to  note  that  “nor¬ 
mally  you  will  have  one  or  the  other 
swidting  vendors  . . .  your  problem  is 
long-haul  iikercaniiectivity.  If  they're 
working  that  out.  that’s  a  big  plus.” 

Johnson  was  part  of  the  ISDN  inter¬ 
operability  trial  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.  That  test,  ended 
preinaturely  in  April  on  word  that  the 
base  would  be  dos^  in  1993,  is  being  re¬ 
initiated  at  Barksdale  and  will  be  running 
again  in  12  to  1 8  months,  Johnson  said. 

“As  users,  we’re  extremely  anxious 
for  these  [compatibility]  issues  to  be  re¬ 
solved.’’ s^Jeffiey  Fritz,  a  data  commu- 
nicatkms  analyst  at  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  teleconununications  department. 
“It  seems  like  I^N  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  get  where  it  needs  to  go.  “ 

The  untverstty  recently  skirted  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  own  ISDN  test  laboratory 
when  it  learned  that  the  local  telephone 
provider  had  decided  to  upgrade  a  central 
office  in  downtown  Morgantown,  W.  1^, 
with  an  AT&T  5ESS  and  not  a  Northern 
Telecom  madune,  which  might  have  been 
unaUe  to  work  with  the  5ESS  that  siq>- 
phes  the  main  campus’ Centrex  ISDN. 

Northern  and  AT&T  have  already 
hammered  out  an  interoperability  scheme 
(or  Northern’s  Meridiao  1  Communka- 
tions  System  (both  the  Meridian  SL-l  and 
the  SL-100  i^Xs)  and  AT&T's  interex¬ 
change  switch,  the  #4ESS.  The  two  said 
last  week  that  wmk  to  link  the  Meridian  1 
and  the  #5ESS,  a  local  phone  conpany 
switch  from  AT&T,  is  under  way  a^  is 
expected  to  be  comfdeted  in  199 1 . 

The  test  involved  the  following  ISDN 
services:  voice  traffic,  dreuit-switched 
data,  calfing  line  identificatioo  and  call-by¬ 
call  service  selection,  which  attaches  net- 
wmk  routing  instruetkos  to  each  call  in¬ 
stead  of  designating  a  specific  facility  for 
all  caQs  (daced  over  one  trunk  line. 

Field  testing  of  the  DMS-250-  and 
DMS-100  and  AT&T's  Definity  (Generic 
1  and  Cknerk  2  systems  are  set  to  begin 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  it. 


In  a  911  emeigency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don’t  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Florida,  NEC's  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  ofLake  County’s  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC’s  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they’ve  provd  their  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  ate  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data,  bike 
County’s  91 1  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Duid  Modem  Card 
links  9irs  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations,  bike  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individid  1  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchrorious  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks,  line  spe^  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  S6k  bits/s  with  both  analog  arid 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CGTT  standards  such  as  V32  and  V42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  a^  match 
other  chassis  and  data 


communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
Nomatterwhk 
business  i^’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
hicts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  Foraffee  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  2224NEC. 

C 1990  NEC  America,  lac. 


^rEc 

See  us  at  TCA  booth  61 8. 


InThe  Complex  VU^rld  Of  I 
A  Simpe,  Practical  S( 


Introducing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution 
from  Computer  Associates.  It’s  built 
around  three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  high  performance 
database  management  ^sterns. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  all: 

AvailabQity. 

Everything  you  need- 
everything  you’ve  been  told  you 
had  to  wan  for-we  have  ready  and 
available  today. 

Our  relational  database  tech¬ 
nology  doesn’t  need  to  “maturer 

CA-IDMS7DBand 
CA-DAIACOl^DB®  support 
mission-  critical  applications  at 
thousands  of  sites  around  the 
world. 

In  addition,  CA’s  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
available.  They  mclude  the 
industry’s  most  successful  COBOL 
development  environment,  4GLs, 
and  application  generators.  With 
facilities  to  manage  testing, 
maintenance,  implementation  and 
change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  you  11  be 
able  to  achieve 
distributed  processing 
across  the  widest  range 


CA  S  Computing  systcms  and  hardware 

The  90s  protects  platforms.  And  our 

unique  transparency 
software  solution.  softwaTC  is  Only  onc  of 
the  ways  CA90s  protects  the 
tremendous  investment  you’ve 
made  in  your  present  applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple, 
practical  solution  you  can  benefit 
from  just  when  you  nee 
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Networid  management  needs  resurface 


BY  XW  NASH 

CWSTAff 


A  nsing,  grumbling  tide  of  network  dis* 
content  washed  over  Network!  '90  Dallas 
last  week.  For  months,  users  and  analysts 
had  become  increasingly  vocal  in  their  de- 
mands  for  greater  net^irork  management 
afadibes.  both  in  heterogeneous  and  ho¬ 
mogeneous  workplaces. 

Several  Network!  *90  introductions 
addressed  these  demands.  AT&T  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  announced  Release  3.4  of 
its  Stargroup  LAN  Manager  Ser^  net¬ 
work  operating  system  with  support  for 


AT&T's  Unix  System  V  Release  4.0, 
AT&T's  Starserver  E  work  group  system 
and  16M  ^sec.  tcdcen-rings.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  introduced  a  software  product 
calM  Systems  Manager  that  manages 
Sin^  Network  Management  Protocol 
devices  in  local-  and  wide-area  networks 
and  provides  a  graphical  user  inter&ce. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  announced 
OPN  Lanscc^,  a  software  package  that 
is  said  to  perform  problem  isolation  and 
performance  and  usage  monitoring  across 
LANs  that  are  int^connected  via  North¬ 
ern's  DPN- 100  packet  switches. 

Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.  announced  soft¬ 


ware  that  lets  the  HP  4972A  LAN  proto¬ 
col  analyzer  troubleshoot  LANs  based  on 
Ethernet  and  Novell.  Inc.’s  Netware. 

Wave  Technologies  Training.  Inc.  in 
St.  Louis  announced  new  training,  sup¬ 
port  and  network  management  services. 

Of  particular  interest  in  terms  of  net¬ 
work  management  was  activity  that  went 
on  throughout  the  conference  —  behind  a 
shroud.  Lante  Corp.  managed  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  connections  and  inter¬ 
actions  specially  organized  for  Network! 
'90  from  a  draped  partition  within  its 
Shownet  booth.  Lante's  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  locate  the  position  and  scope  of 


How  to  tell  for  sure  if  vniir  data  center  has 
been  moved. 

If  a  3270  terminal  gave  you  fast  response 
times,  youd  assume  that  an  IBM  mainfiame 
compiler  was  nearby 

But  it  could  be  miles  away,  if  the  terminal 
was  attached  to  RDS-the  Remote  Device 
Systra  from  Network  Systems. 

RDS  extends  IHVI  channels  to  anywhere 
fiber  or  phone  lines  will  go,  with  no  perfor¬ 
mance  loss.  Terminals,  hi^-speed  printers, 
even  cartridge  tape  drives  run  just  fine  under 
RDS,  without  a  local  (and  expensive)  IBM 
mainframe  nearby 

In  feet,  when  agricultural  co-ops  Land 
O’Lakes  and  Cenex  ina:^  their  corporate 
staffs,  RDS  helped  elimmate  aii  extra  data 
center.  Users  couldn’t  tell  it  was  gone 

Call  us  at  1-800-338-0122  for  more 
about  RDS-channd  extension  that  makes'* 
remote  sites  perform  like  they’re  right 

acrossthelM.  T  ^  _ic_. 

Yy  Network  Systems. 


V  I'* 


any  netwoik  problem  within  30  minutes, 
said  company  President  Mark  Tebbe. 

Overall.  Lante  was  in  charge  of  getting 
products  from  companies  such  as  AT&T. 
cc:Mail.  Inc.,  IBM,  Gupta  Technologies. 
Inc.,  3Coro  Corp.,  Novell  and  Spider  Sys¬ 
tems  working  in  concert.  The  consulting 
firm  has  designed  a  lot  of  netwOTking  tie- 
ins.  including  a  promotional  golf  game  and 
comprehensive  messaging  services. 

Electronic  mail  software  vendor 
CCiMail  coordinated  electronic  requests 
for  information  based  on  the  types  of 
products  marketed  by  cctfnpanies.  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Notes  software 
product  posted  messages,  user-group 
session  times  and  party  updates.  Custom 
software  was  created  by  Laitte  to  nxmitor 
the  application  level  of  the  network. 

While  Lante  had  asked  several  vend(^ 
to  provide  ctHunerdaHy  avaUaUe  net¬ 
work  management  products.  Tebbe 
claimed  that  none  of  the  available  offer¬ 
ings  could  manage  a  heterogeneous  envi¬ 
ronment  that  included  IBM’s  LAN  Serv¬ 
er,  Microsoft  Corp.'s  LAN  Manager  2.0, 
Novell’s  Netware  3M  Versioa  3.1  and 
3Com's3+OpeD  Version  l.le. 

In  the  end,  Tebbe  said,  be  wrote  a  sin¬ 
gle-use  program  to  capture  and  inter^t 
the  packets  that  were  flying  around  the 
Dall^  Conventioa  Center,  ‘it's  not  mag¬ 
ic."  he  said.  "We  just  hacked  together 
what  we  needed.  It’s  a  kludge  —  I'll  be 
the  first  to  admit  it" 

Netwtvk  General's  Sniffer  and  No- 
vefl’s  Lanalyzer  were  used  to  monitor  the 
operating  system  level.  On  the  physical 
level,  there  was  token-ring,  Ethernet  and 
fiber.  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.'s  Lanview 
and  Network  General's  Sniffer  monitored 
that  layer. 


BIT  BLAST 

Co(iex,  Proteon 
make  connection 

As  of  its  strategy  to  be  a  full  provider 
and  integrator  of  communkatxns  sys¬ 
tems,  Codex  Corp.  has  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  market  ProCeoo,  Inch's  full  tine 
of  token-ring  networking  and  inter¬ 
networking  products. 

Under  a  joint  technology  devdopment 
agreement,  DnU  Switch  Corp.  will  in¬ 
corporate  Protcoo’a  local-area  network 
tecimok)^  into  its  data  processing  and 
communications  switching  and  control 
systems.  Data  Switch  plans  to  announce 
products  based  on  the  integratioo  this  fan 

U.S.  Sprint  Cnmmum^-jiHnw  Qq.  has 
filed  a  price  reduetkm  for  the  56K  bit/sec. 
data  services  it  provides  for  FTS  2000, 
the  federal  government's  tetecommuni- 
cations  system.  It  will  be  the  seventh  time 
the  firm  has  lowered  its  prices  on  FTS 
2000  services. 

Interlink  Computer  Sdenoes,  loc. 
has  annourx:ed  a  support  agreement  with 
IBM  under  which  users  can  call  up  IKd’s 
National  Service  DivisioQ  support  center 
for  first-level  support  of  Interlink  prod¬ 
ucts.  Interlink  sells  a  family  of  products  to 
interconnect  IBM  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  conununicatwDs  systems,  as  weD  as 
connections  between  IBM  and  TVansmis- 
sioo  Control  Protoool/lntemet  Protocol 
networking  environments  and  a  bridge 
and  router  software  line. 
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3Com  aims  for  open  territory 

BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTAFf 


SANTA  CLARA.  Calif.  —  Over 
at  SCom  Corp.,  the  wagoo  train 
is  agaki  chan^g  course.  Late 
last  mootb,  executives  said  they 
are  nearing  defivery  of  a  server 
that  they  r-bAm^  wiD  wnk  as 
easily  irith  Novell,  Ioc.’s  Net¬ 
ware  as  their  own  3  +  Open. 

The  unveiling  was  net  unex¬ 
pected.  Last  year,  months  be¬ 
fore  being  crowned  duel  execu¬ 
tive  officer  and  president  of 
3Coni,  Eric  Benhamou  busied 
writing  the  outline  for 
the  Santa  Qaia.  Calif.,  company 
to  foBow  to  a  more  open  futiTO. 

Last  month's  promise  that  he 
would  deBver  a  3/Server  500  ca- 
pafale  of  running  Novdl’s 
Netware  by  next  spring  gives 
more  support  to  ttat  outline. 
The  questioo  is.  are  3Com  em¬ 
ployees  saddling  a  dymg  horse? 

A  3Com  spokesperson  said 
that  3+ Open  users  wfl]  need  to 
know  some  Netware  screens  and 
a  few  of  the  commands,  but  be- 
yoftd  that,  users  can  use 
3+Open  commands  to  work 
with  Netware  and  do  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  No- 
veD’s  products,  she  added. 

wmw  9WWWT  womwa 

News  of  the  ambidextrous  serv¬ 
er  and  an  Intel  Corp.  I486  up¬ 
grade  board  were  mk  enough  to 
buoy  sliding  S&eet  cmifi- 
denw. 

Analyst  Joe  BeDace  at  MerriU 
Lynch  A  Ca  frowns  about 
price  reductions  in  the  firm’s 
bread-and-butter  business.  Eth¬ 
ernet  adapter  boards,  and  his 
perceptioo  that  3Com  is  moving 
too  slowly  in  *smart  wiring  hub 
and  internetworking  markets. 

For  at  least  some  users  — 
particularty  those  wbo  are  mi¬ 
grating  between  Netware  and 
LAN  Manager-based  operating 
systems  such  as  3Com's 
3+Open  —  the  server  is  clearly 
good  news. 

Toshiba  America,  Inc.  in  Ir¬ 
vine.  Cahf..  is  switching  saddles. 
Now  a  sobd  Netware  sbc^,  To¬ 
shiba  America  is  moving  entirely 
to  LAN  Manager.  Terry  Berg¬ 
man.  senior  personal  comixiter 
coordinator  at  Toshiba,  said  be  is 
not  happy  about  the  company’s 
marketing  decision  to  switdi. 
but  3Com’-s  server  might  at  least 
ease  the  pain. 

“Witl^  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  (operating  sys¬ 
tems).  you  don’t  have  a  good  mi- 
gration  strategy.**  Bergman 
said. 

Lacking  a  need  to  migrate 
from  <me  system  to  the  other, 
SCoro’s  new  server,  loaded  with 
a  486  card,  could  enjoy  a  brief 
celebration  by  users  in  small 
niehes. 

'i’d  prefer  to  keep  it  simple,** 
said  Tom  Burkman,  a  systems 
analyst  at  Midway  Airtoes  in 


Chicago.  That  means  that  Mid¬ 
way,  irinch  has  standardixed  on 
Netware,  would  be  unlik^  to 
throw  a  wild  card  like  a  3Com 
server  into  its  mix,  Buikman 
said.  Even  if  a  486  board  could 
boost  NoveO’s  power,  Burkman 
said  be  would  lo^  the  other  way. 


“Somehow,  some  way.  I  think 
you  might  be  in  for  trouble.’’ 

At  the  Fortune  100  level, 
3C<Nn  mi^t  become  irrelevant. 
Martin  Sinnott  at  NCR  Co^. 
said,  'There’s  a  crasdidation 
gdng  on.  We’re  finding  that  [Mi- 
crosdt  Corp.  ’s]  LAN  Manager  is 


the  preferred  technology.*’  Sin¬ 
nott  is  director  oi  develoixnent 
at  NCR’s  workstation  divisioD. 

Word  of  3Com’s  new  server 
“makes  me  a  happier  business 
person,’’  said  Bill  Bailey,  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  at  Unum  Life  In¬ 
surance.  He  said  he  expects  a 
“ripple  effect”  to  bring  similar 
interoperability  to  other  ven¬ 
dors,  “but  personally,  the  task  at 
band  is  to  solve  prodems,  not 


play  with  toys.*’  BaDey  said 
Unum  would  oxitinue  to  use  its 
IBM  LAN  Server,  which  is  also 
based  tm  LAN  Manager. 

Sinnott  said  Dayton,  Ohio- 
based  NCR  is  selling  OS/2  LAN 
Manager,  SQL  Server  and  Com- 
municatkms  Server  —  all  Micro¬ 
soft  products  —  directly  with  its 
PCs.  He  said  large  companies  in 
particular  view  LAN  M^ger  as 
the  more  open  system. 
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Proteon  shines  up  network 


hub  with  fiber  backbone 


ing-out  of  its  Series  70  intelli¬ 
gent  wire  center  to  support  16M 
bit/sec.  fiber  backbones  allows 
Token-ring  users,  choose  your  companies  to  knit  together  their 
media.  shielded  or  unshielded  twisted- 

Proteon,  Inc.'s  recent  round-  pair  local-area  netwcvks  and 


manage  the  whcM  internetwork 
through  the  vendor’s  Token- 


view  Phis  and  Tcdienview  Man- 


Intelligent  wire  centers,  also 
called  smart  hubs,  have  dcyrock- 
eted  in  popularity  for  lopcally 
configuring  LANs  of  any  topcri- 
ogy  within  the  hub  and  (^ysically 
arranging  the  nodes  in  a  star 
configuratkm.  This  allows  a  con¬ 
nection  to  each  node,  alleviating 


network  management  guess¬ 
work. 

Proteon  is  not  alone:  SyrKip- 
tics  Communicatioiis,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  enhanced  its  System 
3000  wiring  center,  which  origi¬ 
nally  siqiported  Ethernet  LANs 
over  various  media,  with  tiAen- 
rii^  capabilities,  llie  company 
last  mcxitfa  added  two  new  mod¬ 
ules:  one  si^ipcHting  16M  Ut/ 
sec.  tokffl-rings  over  voice- 


grade  unshielded  twisted-pair, 
and  one  that  supports  4M  bit/ 
sec.  token-rings  over  both 
^lidded  and  unshidded  twisted¬ 
pair. 

While  Proteon  purports  to 
consider  industry  standards  a 
major  fxiority,  there  has  been 
bttle  lyogrey  by  the  IEEE 
802.5  token-ring  standards  com¬ 
mittee  toward  a  standard  for 
running  16M  bit/sec.  token-ring 
networks  over  the  fiber  medium. 
Proteon  has  not  mentioned  plans 
for  bid)  support  of  Fiber  Dittrib- 
uted  Data  Interfiice  (FDDD,  the 
near-comp4ete  AN9  standard 
for  lOOM  bit/sec.  LANs  that  is 
gradually  finding  accqjtance. 

Prot^  does,  however,  offer 
an  FDDl  router  for  use  by  com¬ 
panies  nsming  the  hi^i^epeed 
PDDI  LAN  as  a  backbone. 

‘*1116  fiber  support  rounds 
out  Proteon’s  offering,  but  over¬ 
all,  the  amount  of  token-ring  net¬ 
works  running  over  fiber  is  very 
smaD,”  commented  Susan  Fran- 
irri,  an  analyst  at  Framin^iam, 
Ma%.-based  Intematiooal  Data 
Corp. 

Frankd  said  that  in  1 990,  just 
2%  of  all  noo-TODI  token-ring 
nodes  wiD  connect  to  fiber,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  percentage  wiD  grow 
tojust6%byl994. 

“It’s  not  clear  to  me  what  the 
ratkmale  was  for  not  moving  to 
FDDI  as  a  backbone,”  said  Kevin 
O'NdU,  vice-president  of  net¬ 
work  research  and  consulting  at 
Business  Research  Groiq)  in 
Newton,  Mass.  “Maybe,  like 
other  venders  with  investments 
in  inoprietaiy  technologies.  Pro¬ 
teon  is  holding  off  until  FDDI  be- 
ccKnes  mme  accepted  before 
cannibalizing  its  easting  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Proteon  has  offered  its  pro¬ 
prietary  Prooet-80  fiber  tock- 
bone  network,  vdiidi  runs  at 
SOM  bit/sec.,  since  1985. 

Cost>cofiscious 

The  company  said  it  hopes  that 
because  of  many  informatkm 
systems  managers’  current  bud¬ 
get  crunches,  mcm  firms  will 
turn  to  it  as  a  lower-cost  alterna¬ 
tive  to  IBM,  claiming  that  its 
16M  bit/sec  fiber  system  is 
about  38%  cheaper  than  IBM’s 
and  dting  its  centralized  token¬ 
ring  managwnMV  offering  as  an 
ed^  over  its  competitor.  IBM 
announced  a  Token-Ring  man¬ 
agement  woikstatioa  and  soft¬ 
ware  earlier  this  month. 

Proteoo’s  Tokenview  Plus  is 
a  station  that  manages  a  single 
ring:  Tokenview  Manager  gath¬ 
ers  network  management  data 
from  Tokenview  Phis  systems 
on  multiple  rings  for  a  condom- 
erate  picture  of  the  interlinked 
network. 

O’NeiD  said  that  “a  number  of 
IBM  accounts  will  be  interested 
in  Proteoo's  16M  bit/aec.  Qaa 
backbone  as  a  cost-effective  way 
of  linking  their  4M  bit/sec.  token 
rings.  In  terms  of  the  general 
market,  however,  there’s  a 
question  mark  as  to  its  podtion- 
ing.” 
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CONTINXJED  FROM  PAGE  79 

Imaging  propAoenU  leptimatdy 
counter  that  in  t|e  days  before  these  am- 
bitiOQS  imaging  appbcatioos  emerged, 
white-colbr  professionals  spent  iar  more 
time  hunting  for  paper  reco^  or  re¬ 
questing  those  documents. 

Earfier  this  year,  the  h)b<x  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Roche^er.  N.Y..  installed  a  ^^g 
Labontories  imaging  system  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  16,000  motor  vehicle  accident  re¬ 
ports  it  processes  annually. 

Respbnse  time  on  the  IK^g  VShost- 
ed  system  also  depends  on  where  the  im¬ 
ages  are  kicated  '‘We  have  three  sce¬ 
narios  for  display  (of  imagesl.**  sakj 


Richard  Babin,  manager  (tf  pt^ce  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  “If  the  image  is  on  mag¬ 
netic  roe&,  typical  response  time  is  un¬ 
der  5  seconds ...  If  it’s  on  an  optical  disc 
and  the  dsk  is  mounted  in  a  dri^  in  our 
jukebox,  it’s  10  to  15  seconds.  The  third 
scenario  is  if  the  image  is  on  optical  disc 
but  not  mounted  [and  the  robMic  ji^ebox 
must  load  it  first).  *11131  response  time  is 
45  to  50  seconds.” 

Asked  what  would  be  an  “accept¬ 
able’’  response  time.  Babin  says  90  sec¬ 
onds,  altbou^  be  acknowledges  that 
this  wait  might  be  thought  intolerable  by 
some  people. 

“I  think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind 
what  the  manual  process  was  like  in  terms 
of  bow  long  it  took  to  do  something,  bow 
long  it  took  to  run  around  or  make  copies 


...  and  the  frustration  of  waiting.”  Ba¬ 
bin  said,  adding  that  an  unanticipated  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  imaging  application  tus  been  a 
dramatic  boost  in  department  morale. 

However,  while  the  local  components 
in  imaging  setups  have  some  solutions,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  of  a  lOOM  bit/sec.  Fi¬ 
ber  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
LAN,  wide-area  networking  is  much 
more  probleniatic.  At  19K  bit/sec.,  the 
single  image  will  take  half  a  minute  to 
shoot  down  the  line.  Even  with  a  64K  bit/ 
sec.  pipeline,  a  typical  image  would  still 
take  just  under  nine  seconds  to  transmit. 

A  64K  bit/sec  channel  can  be  found  in 
an  Integrated  Services  Digital  Netwmlt 
(ISDN)  line,  and  ISDN,  unfairly  regain¬ 
ed  by  many  as  a  technological  stepchild, 
could  gain  some  advocates  if  it  was  used 


for  this  purpose. 

The  Rodiester  pofice  hope  to 
nient  an  ISDN  Centrex  connection  within 
six  to  eight  months,  acontfing  to  Babin, 
who  said  a  test  last  wedc  of  a  94K-byte  file 
over  the  single  64K  bit/sec.  B  chaiml 
took  10  seconds.  Displaying  the  image  on 
a  workstatioa  wiD  add  some  more  delay, 
but  Babin  seems  to  be  confident  that  he 
can  get  performance  of  less  than  20  sec¬ 
onds. 

A  final  netwoiidng  issue  is  the  backup 
of  what  promise  to  be  enormous  image 
databas^.  A  law  firm,  for  example,  is 
scanning  up  to  10,000  pages  a  day.  seven 
days  a  we^;  an  engineering  company 
has  put  more  documents  into  its  image  da- 
tab^  in  three  months  than  it  did  in  20 
years  of  using  conventional  data  process¬ 
ing. 

Here  again,  the  marketplace’s  grow- 
mg  need  for  bandwidth  may  propel  local 
and  long-distance  providers  to  acceler¬ 
ate  deployment  of  tet-packet.  Sot>et  and 
broadband  ISDN  networks. 

Meanwhile,  will  users  wait  those  ex¬ 
tra  few  seconds  for  their  pictures?  I’m  not 
so  sure.  Even  the  strongest  proponents 
of  imaging  will  concede  that  this  tool  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  when  users  accept  it  For  that 
to  happen,  users  wiD  insist  on  dramatic 
improvements  over  their  familiar,  pa¬ 
per-based  ways  of  woildng. 

m  wager  that  a  2(>-9econd  response 
time  win  start  showing  up  in  many  cus¬ 
tomer  proposal  requests  to  vendors  and 
that  this  threshold  wiQ  become  the  maxi¬ 
mum  deby  users  win  tcderate. 


Booker  is  Chicago  tareao  chkf. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Natworic  management 

Sungard  Recovery  Services,  Inc.  has  un¬ 
veiled  a  disaster-recovery  software  pack¬ 
age  designed  for  users  of  IBM  Token- 
Ring  local-area  networks. 

'The  Sun-Net  802  T/R  uses  an  IBM 
3745  front-end  processor  equipp^  with  a 
token-ring  inte^e  coupler  to  interbce 
with  a  subscriber's  bridging  equipment  to 
recover  Tcdmn-Ring  networks.  *nie  prod¬ 
uct  supports  4M  or  16M  bit/sec.  Token- 
Rings  ^  communicates  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  1 .54M  bit/sec. 

Pricing  ranges  between  $300  and 
$500  per  month,  depending  on  type  of 
contract  and  type  of  access  used. 
Sungard 

1 285  Druminers  Lane 
Wayne.  Pa.  19087 
(215)341-8700 

Triticom  has  announced  a  product  de¬ 
signed  to  monitor  t<4(en-ring  traffic  and 
ring  errors  in  real  time  while  operating 
within  4M  bit/sec.  IBM/IEEE  802.3  To¬ 
ken-Ring  local-area  i»etworks. 

Tokenvision  indudes  four  real-time 
monitoring  dispby  modes:  station  display, 
skyline,  statistics  and  MAC  statistics. 

System  requirements  irtdude  an  Intel 
Corp.  80286-  or  80386-based  personal 
computer  running  PC-DOS  or  MS-DOS 
Version  3.1  or  higher.  The  product  costs 
$495  or  $995  with  an  optional  16K  bit/ 
sec.  token-ring  adapter. 

Triticom 
P.O.Box  11536 
SLPaul,bfmn.55111 
(612)937-0772 


We’re  already  the  biggest. 


We’re  already  the  best. 

We’ve  already  got  more 
members. 

We  already  offer  more 
services. 

Si  'UCi.k\KlL\l i<  Ml), ikcsi  iincini|ir( >\ClllCllls. 


All  this  ft)r  only  $39.95*,  including  software 
and  a  $25.00  usage  credit.  Usage  charges  are  as 
low  as  lOc  a  minute. 

And  not  only  exciting,  and  breakthrough, 
and  revolutionary,  it's  easy  to  order,  too.  If  you’re 
already  a  CompuServe  member,  just  type  GO 
ORE®R.  If  not,  see  your  computer  dealer,  or 
call  us  today. 

The  new  CompuServe.  Now  customized 
for  MS-IX)S  computers. 

vukm  MilK  It  AM  IMdow  reconmoiM 

l■atM9ru 


GonqiuServe* 

800  84S«199 


Isn’t  that  just  like'us?  Never  satisfied. 

Even  though  CompuServe  is  already  the  best 
computer  information  service  in  the  world, 
we're  still  full  of  surprises. 

Like  the  CompuSene  Informaion  Manager 
software.  It  revolutionizes  the  CompuServe 
experience  for  MS-DOS  users.  Now;  you  can  do 
things  like  utilize  a  windowed  PC  interface  with 
puU-down  menus  and  dialog  boxes.  Or  compose 
letters  and  read  PC  support  material  offline. 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 

Glen  R.  Winans  n  has 
been  promoted  to  vicei>resi- 
dott  ii  infoinnation  systems 
at  Automated  Training 
Syatema  (ATS),  a  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  Catif.-based  provid- 
et  d  audio  training  services 
for  IBM  midrange  computer 
users. 

Winans  was  promoted 
from  data  processing  manag¬ 
er.  a  position  in  which  be 
managed  the  IS  and  technical 
support  departments.  As 
vice-president,  be  maintains 
those  duties  and  adds  re 

sponaihiKty  for  managing  the 

research  and  devek^nent 
department. 

Vi^nans  jomed  ATS  in 
1988  in  the  sates  department. 
Before  that,  he  was  manager 
of  programming  for  the  dty 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a  program¬ 
mer  at  Idaho  Statesman 
and  an  operator  at  United 
Information  Utilities. 

Inc. 


The  U.S.  Nntiooal  Co- 
miaakm  on  LUiranes  and 
Inf ormatioo  Science 
(NCLIS)  in  ^l^shington. 
D.C..  has  named  P^er  R. 
Young  as  executive  director. 
He  has  worked  at  the  Faxmi 
Co.  in  Westwood,  Mass., 
since  1988,  irttere  be  serves 
as  director  of  academic  infOT- 
matkm  services  and  as  (firec- 
tor  of  the  Faxon  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Schoi- 
arty  and  Scientific  Communi¬ 
cation. 

Young,  who  holds  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  from  the  C<^ 
lege  of  Wooster  in  Ohio  and 
a  master’s  in  hlxary  sdeooe 
from  Cohirobia  University, 
takes  the  place  of  John  G.  Lo¬ 
rens,  who  had  ser^  as  act¬ 
ing  executive  director  since 
the  departure  of  Susan  K. 
Martin  in  June. 


Who's  on  tho  90? 

Changing  jobs.^  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computermrid 
wants  to  bdp  for  mentioning 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Execu¬ 
tive  lYadt.  Whra  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  puUic  rela¬ 
tions  department  write  to 
(Photon  Wilder,  Senior  Editor, 
Management,  Computer- 
mrU.  Box  9171,375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham. 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


Disaster  recovery  takes  broader  view 

IS  managers*  disaster  expertise  is  in  demand  for  Imsiness  resumption  planning* 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CWSTAff 


When  fire  broke  out  on  the 
10th  floor  of  a  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  (fo. 
building  one  afternoon 
last  year,  some  (rf  the  12 
million  gallons  of  water  pumped  by  the 
Philadelphia  Ftre  Department  found  its 
way  to  the  firm’s  seventh-floor  data 
center.  Although  damage  was  exten¬ 
sive,  Penn  Mutual  had  put  together  a 
traditional  data  center  recovery  plan: 
by  the  following  morning,  computer 
proce^ing  had  resumed  at  a  Sungard 
Recovery  Systems,  Inc.  backup  site. 

However,  other  critical  business 
functions  didn't  fare  so  well;  the  fire 
destroyed  impmtant  manual  records 
supporting  a  number  of  insurants  ac¬ 
tivities.  Now.  I^nn  Mutual  and  Harris 
Devlin  Associates,  a  Sungard  subsid¬ 
iary,  are  putting  together  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  a  business  resumption 
plan  —  a  belated  recognition  that  an 
organization  does  not  live  by  data  pro¬ 
cessing  alone. 

Information  systems  managers  are 
increasingty  being  tapped  by  top  man¬ 
agement  to  devek^  thc^  enter¬ 
prisewide  plans,  expanding  the  scope 
d  disaster  planiimg  far  beyond  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  ccmifortable  data  center 
boundaries.  The  new  responsibility 
carries  significant  risks  and  rewards 
fcH^  IS  managers. 

CkMndisco  Disaster  Recovery 
terns,  Inc.  has  broadened  its  tra<fitionaI 
computer  recovery  services  to  include 
business  recovery  offerings.  After  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  last  year, 
brokerage  firm  Charles  Schwab  and 
Co.  took  steps  to  move  its  computer 
processing  to  a  Comdisco  facility  in 


New  Jersey.  But  it 
did  not  st^  there.  It  also 
moved  some  critical  back  office 
operations  to  another  Comdisco  fadl- 
i^  20  miles  north  of  San  Fraodsco 
where  Comdisco  had  standby  offices 
equipped  with  telephones  and  comput¬ 
er  wrokstations. 

’The  traditional  approach  assumes 
the  tornado  only  affects  the  data  cen¬ 
ter."  says  John  MaxweQ,  director  of 
membership  services  and  technical 
support  at  the  Association  for  Com¬ 
puter  Operation  and  Management 
(AFCX)^.  "Chief  financial  officers 
are  driving  disaster  recovery  now. 
They’re  starting  to  realize  that  if  they 
can't  resume  most  business  functions 
in  a  heartbeat,  they’re  in  trouble." 


In  most  cases, 
Mascwell  says,  CFOs  are 
turning  to  IS  managers  for  cor- 
poratevride  plans  because  they  have 
the  most  e^erience  with  disaster 
planning  and  because  they  are  likely  to 
have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  critical 
areas  that  depend  on  computer  tecb- 
ndogy.  Maxv^  says  disaster-recov¬ 
ery  planning  methods  developed  for 
computer  operatkms  can  also  be  readi¬ 
ly  adapted  to  functions  that  are  entire¬ 
ly  manual 

Robert  P.  Campbell,  president  erf 
Advanced  Inforroatioci  Managem^, 
Inc.,  a  firm  in  tnfonnation 

Continued  on  page 


Sound  IS  investment  based  on  teamwork 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAfT 


Quantifying  money  spent  on 
information  techmlogy  is  of¬ 
ten  an  elusive  yet  essential 
task  for  information  systems 
managers,  but  a  recent  study 
by  Hie  Diebold  Group,  Inc., 
a  New  York-based  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  said  there  may  be  hope  for 
those  designated  to  evaluate  informa¬ 
tion  technology  expenses  and  invest¬ 
ments.  The  answer  may  be  in  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  blends  teamwork  with  tte 
abibty  to  prove  both  hard  benefits  and 
soft  benefits  from  technology. 

According  to  Diebcrfd,  analyzing  in¬ 
formation  technology  investments  is  a 
multidiinensional  issue,  and  productiv¬ 
ity  analysis  must  take  {rface  00  all  lev- 
eU,  be^nning  with  the  individual  and 
progressing  outward  to  incorporate 
the  global  economy.  Once  this  premise 


is  estaUisbed,  one  must  identify  the 
correlations  between  levels. 

"This  becomes  more  problematic 
as  one  drills  down  to  the  department, 
work  group  and  individual  levds,"  said 
Anthony  P.  DiRomualdo,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  EHebold  Research  Programs. 
"They  are  more  complex,  more  quali¬ 
tative  and  more  fuzzy." 

DiRomualdo  also  noted  that  tradi¬ 
tional  macroeconomic  relatkmshi^ 
have  foiled  to  determine  a  relationship 
between  investment  and  productivity 
—  a  factor  that  has  fuztto  strained 
the  relationship  between  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  IS.  Aggregate  measures  of  IS 
costs  are  more  visible  than  aggr^te 
measures  of  benefits. 

For  IS  executives  to  succeed,  they 
must  develop  a  strata^,  business-ori¬ 
ented  view  of  infonnatkm  technology 
spending  and  investmeitts.  Based  on 
tte  study,  Diebold  reconunends  the 
following  steps: 


•  Combioe  hard  quantifiable  and  soft 
nonquantifiable  measures  of  IS  costs 
andonpacts. 

•  Incorporate  multiple  per^i^ves. 

•  Balance  business  and  tedmical  trade¬ 
offs. 

•  Link  performance  measures  with 
business  objectives. 

•  Involve  b^  line  and  IS  managm. 

Diebold  coordinates  analysis  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  tine  management  This 
“teaming  approach"  betwera  IS  and 
line  management  will  aid  in  avoiding 
both  techndogical  and  business  risk, 
the  report  states,  while  the  justifica¬ 
tion  processes  must  address  both  the 
business  and  technerfogy  dexnaiDS. 

According  to  EKRomualdo,  possibly 
the  most  critical  issue  revolves  around 
the  foct  that  a  conqianywide  perspec¬ 
tive  of  information  technology  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  many  companies.  "Executives 
must  be  proactive  in  correcting  this 
situation,"  be  condudes. 
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Recovery 

FROM  PAGE  93 

security,  says  an  outdated  but 
stiQ  doniinaot  notion  is  that  the 
IS  tnanager  can  arrange  for  off¬ 
site  data  stmge.  sign  a  contract 
with  a  backup  firm 

and  then  decl^  planning  done. 
“Now.  senior  management  is 
changing  MIS*  charter,  and 
many  IS  managers  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  out  [recovery  pan¬ 
ning]  includes  aQ  (mrporate  func¬ 
tions,”  be  says. 

Irving  fbibck,  manager  of  IS 
at  Credit  Lyonnais’  U.S.  head- 
<iuaiters  in  New  Yofft.  says  be 
'‘nagged”  top  management  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  let  him  devdop 
a  txankwide  pfan.  It  paid  off. 
When  the  lights  went  out  in  low- 

BuUda 
strong  case 

What  if  your  CEO  has  DOC 
■■krill  you  to  do  the  boai- 
neai  resuDplioa  plan? 

Robert  P.  Campbefl, 
preatot  d  Advanced  fah 
fenmtioD  Mmagement, 
he..  Bays  IS  managers 
taaeA  k>^  hr  top  nan- 
agement  Mpport  far  boa- 
■eaa  reasaptfan 
'  if  tiat  avpart  ia  tacking. 
Tba  can  be  done  in  pat  by 
dting  govemmeat  regida- 
tfaaa.  eapeciaiy  in  akdoB- 
triea  aab  aa  *«— ^»«gj  and 
by  bonor  sto- 

riea  (d  others' daaatera. 

However,  the  problem 
with  tbdae  nefitive  mob- 
valors  is  that  they  are 
■hort-ived.  The  moat  cf- 
factive  tool  ii  the  ah^  to 
boid  a  itraeg 
caae  far  nmpprehenaive 
pfana^  CanpbeB  says. 

Camphril  oaea  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  boanesi  fanc- 
tmoa  are  ideidified  and  a^H 
alysed  io  term  d  the 
mpacx  their  kaa  wotdd 
ha^  over  tine,  on  the 
cbmpany*s  afaffity  to  do 
baiheat,  its  reveoue 
stream,  its  espensca  and 
ft!  ovenB  reputatiaiL 

Once  managwiw* 

proves  an  approach,  get 
goiag  OB  it,  Campbefl  says. 

”lf  you  cn't  get  aotne- 
thing  io  lix  «>n«rh» 
oterest  d  top  manage- 
men  flags.” 

Dn  Chfloway  at  First 
American  Rank^res  ad¬ 
vises  the  IS  "mgg^  to 
get  outade  help  te  the 
job.  “Thegene^buaneaa 
veaa  hm  diffkafc  re- 
tiunenieats.  Beanfae,  that 
get  yon  more  oedfad- 
ky  wih  top  maoage- 

GAIT  ANTHES 


er  Manhattan  last  month,  the 
bank  moved  100  people  to  a 
Comdisco  hot  ste  in  New  Jersey 
where  the  bank  had  contracted 
for  computer  capacity  and  9,000 
square  feet  of  office  (CW. 
Aug.  201. 

R)0a^  says  all  but  two  of  35 
data  processing  and  back-office 
functions,  previously  identified 
as  critical  in  the  recov^  plan, 
were  restored  within  six  hours. 


IS  hhefa  could  mean  business  disaster 

Perceot  ei  mpondeiiti  (B—c:  160) 

Accounting 
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Ovcnll  dependence  on  computing 

19% 

66% 

14% 

)% 

rCrnurtgr  Hnnanlioa  inlormadoa  SjrsUTns.  Limmily  of  inusM  ArUngton 


“We  could  have  done  it  even 
quicker,  but  our  truck  over¬ 
turned  in  the  Lincedn  Tunnel  on 
the  way  [to  the  hot  site).  It's  the 
only  thing  we  didn't  plan  for.” 

*rbere  are  risks  for  IS  manag¬ 
ers  in  taking  on  this  expanded 
role,  including  the  danger  that 
they  wQI  underestimate  the 
magnitude  of  what  has  to  be 
done.“11ie  IS  manager  may  just 
see  it  as  data  center  warmed 


Ftesentirg  M  The  ^ 
Sorovaie’feuTl 


It’S  going  CO  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employe,  every  department, 
every  divison  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
wili  reach  new  highs.  Buckets  and 
available  resources  will  shrirdt.  lb 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


PE3tF0RMANCE  STORAGE 


Prooution 


Administradon  ^ 


On(yCA-VM/MCKsoluaons<tueiejK)ttwau(Mn(U( 
monjtmaicital  areas  ^ the  data  center.  Wcnhing 

tt^Aieri/i^^divert^iikimate  in  data  center 

otaoaiaticnandserricetevelperfisrmarKe 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that's  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we've  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  accordmg  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  mote 
data  center  software  sdutlons  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  nidie  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK*  sedutions  can  auuxnate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Stor^. 

Securi^.  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now  without 
new  Computing 
ArdutectureFOrThe 
90s.  the  levels  of 
int^adonand 
automation  have  twen  raised  even 
h^her.  By  sharing  information  and 
comnion  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIP^CXS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA'sCcmpaeittg 
ArdtiUOanFor 
7he90sproutts 
ami  enhances  the 
eahtt^ every  CA 
s^twarepeMnet. 


across  multiple  operating  ^^ms  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  cwisistently  higher 
levels  (rf  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  acritical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step; 


Production. 


CA-UNIR\CK7APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It's  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  padu^e  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  d  autcrniatii^  production 
control  processes  including:  autonuttic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  dlstnbutkm.  jcL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIRACKS  including  the 
industry's  most  comprriiensive. 
multim^ia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UN1RNCK7ASM-Automated 
Storage  Management. 

If  s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  iir  stor^  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM's 
solution,  CA-UNIR\CK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  iK>n-SMS  environ- 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  ffK  benefits  indude: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventoiy.  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities.  DASD  performance 
measurement,  diaigebadt.  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

If  s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 
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over,"  Campbdl  says.  "With  the 
data  center,  be  can  focus  on  jist 
one  entity.  Now  be  may  have  to 
have  50  plans,  eadi  unique.  And 
be  has  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  functions.'’ 

But  there  are  rewards,  too. 
"The  chief  tnfcjrmatioo  execu¬ 
tive  starts  to  gain  substantially  in 
stature  because  he’s  bm 
pushed  into  all  levels  of  t^usiness 
and  gained  vnbOity  at  the  high~ 


est  levels  of  management,” 
CamiA>ellsays. 

Galloway,  manager  of 
proiect  and  technical  manage¬ 
ment  at  First  American  Ba^- 
shares.  Inc.,  a  seven-bank  bold¬ 
ing  company  based  in  Wastung- 
tOQ.  D.C.,  is  putting  together  a 
recovery  plan  fen*  the  banks  that 
extends  an  existing  data  center 
plan  to  critical  business  functions 
outside  of  data  processing. 


Galloway  agrees  diat  his  po» 
tion,  just  two  levds  below  ttut  of 
chahinan,  is  a  reflectioo  of  the 
importance  of  the  business  re¬ 
covery  planning  functioo.  "It's 
deserving  of  a  relativdy  senior 
position,”  be  says. 

To  MaxweQ,  the  obvious  risk 
m  planning  is  tiat  the  plans  may 
fail  when  needed  in  an  emergen¬ 
cy.  "You  can't  just  develop  a 
^an,  jmu  have  to  test  it,”  be 


aajn.  "Any  plan  not  tested  on  a 
r^ular  basts  has  a  60%  chance 
oftaOure.” 

Maxwell  once  beaded  com¬ 
puter  security  at  a  pubhshing 
firm,  and  one  Saturday  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  test  part  of  the  company's 
plan  by  telephoning  the  key  man¬ 
agers  responsible  for  executing 
disaster  recovery.  Not  one  per¬ 
son  could  be  readied,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  now  wear  beepers  on 


weekends,  he  says. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  1 60  re¬ 
spondents  to  a  1967  survey  by 
the  Center  for  Research  on  Iih 
fonnatioo  Systems  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Texas  at  Arimgtan 
said  they  were  totaSy  or  heavfly 
dependent  on  computer  lys- 
tems.  But  only  63%  reported 
having  disaster  recovery  plans, 
and  of  those,  39%  said  tb^  had 
never  tested  their  plans. 


took  at  the 


Stans  Managemal 
Need  Rt  The  90a 


CA-UNIPACK/A5M  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  induding  the 
most  advanced  securiQt  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  worid: 


Security 


CA-UNimCK7SCA-Secuil!y 
Control  and  Audit. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
pl^orms,  operating  sykems  and 
wherever  your  distr^ted  processir^ 
takes  you  induding  MVS.  VSE.  VM. 
VMS.  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNin\CK/SCA  gives  you  access 
contreri,  VIAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approadi  to 
reviewing  operating  environments . 

It  also  int^ates  with  other 
CA-UNIR^CKS  indudirtg  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNlPACK7PMA-Performance 
Man^emeni  and  Accoumii^. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  int^rated 
approach  indudes:  comprehensive 
online  perfonnarKe  monitoring  and 


Fferformanoe. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technerfogy  resource  accountif^, 
chargeback,  consolidated  r^rting 
and  capadty  planning. 

This  softvv^  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
induding  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPAOCTDCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  int^ated  solution  covers  aH 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  ndwrk  availabili^ 
informatiort  Qukkh'  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  failures,  noduce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  sudi  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PCs.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenaiKe  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administration. 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIIW3CS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE*/!!. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direa  lirik 
between  your  mainframe  and  CAs 
Customer  Service  around  the 
ckxk-and  around  the  world. 

Alrogethet  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  thafs  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UN IRSCKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  youll  need  for 
the  90s.  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  orie  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


dOMPUUR 

Associates 


e  mo  Ceapwer  AjMdMes  iMerniiieuL  Inc. 

70  ScewM^wsoe.  Gwdea  09  NY  tSSlMrs?. 

AU  uade  nanev  lefcRMed  an  die  oadanwks  or 
re^atoed  tradeatarksof  cbe  nspeoin  nanufkiiiRr. 


other  guy 


BY  CLINTON  WODES 

eWSTAPT 


ST.  LOUIS  —  Want  to  coovmce 
your  company’s  senior  execu¬ 
tives  that  you  are  malring  efiec- 
tive  use  of  information  systema? 
Try  telling  them  what  your  oom- 
petitors  are  doing. 

Tom  Lutz,  vice-president  and 
chief  informatioQ  officer  at 
Arroco  Advanced  Materiais 
Carp.,  uses  that  approach  with 
his  senior  management  team. 

Lutz  shared  his  strata  with 
atteixiees  at  the  recent  Enter- 
prtsewide  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  the  ^udy  of  Data 
Processmg  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  St  Louis. 

"Our  customers  compare  the 
quality  of  our  steel  to  that  of  Nip¬ 
pon  Steel  and  Kawasaki  Steel 
[Corp.l,  so  vhy  not  compare  19” 
Lutz  asked. 

Information  oxchongo 

But  wait,  you  say.  That  is  propri- 
etary  infonnatkm  that  we  could 
never  find  out  Ri^t?  Not  so. 
Lutz  said.  In  many  cases,  com¬ 
petitors  can  be  surprising  open 
about  sharing  IS  success  stories. 

Lutz  has  formed  an  "iaforma- 
tkn  exchange”  with  some  firms 
in  the  sted  business,  "ft  woiks 
well,  and  it's  not  collusion.”  be 
said.  Beyond  that,  much  data 
about  competitors'  use  of  IS  can 
be  found  in  the  pobbe  domain. 

Lutz  said  that  too  often.  IS  de¬ 
partments  judge  themsdves 
only  by  intknal  performance 
measurements,  while  the  only 
business  measure  that  really 
counts  is  competing  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  A  p^onnarx«  report 
rat^  IS  on  that  basis  earns  s  kK 
of  credibility  with  senior  man¬ 
agement,  be  said. 

"I  was  able  to  show  that  we 
developed  a  system  in  lets  than  a 
year  that  took  one  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  six  years,"  Lutz  said. 
"That  really  meaitt  something.” 

IS  executives  should  thmk  of 
their  rde  as  empowering  hoe 
managers  to  do  tbdr  jobs  better 
with  IS,  according  to  Lutz. 

“After  the  system  is  vp,  who 
is  accountable  for  rediang  the 
benefits  of  the  systeno?  It  has  to 
be  the  hoe  managers,"  be  said. 
"Our  job  is  to  make  every  busi- 
ness  function  head  into  a  hmo. " 
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Finding  a  Gameplan  to  help  IS 


BYX)HANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTJtfP  -• 


tf  you  are  tired  (tf  pbyiDg  games  with  yolff 
employees,  do  doC  this.  However,  if 
you  are  wdling  to  give  it  another  shot, 
there  is  one  game  said  to  help  mfonnaben 
systems  departments  inqrove  retatkai- 
sfaipa  with  ^  users  and  iqjper  manage* 

*  Called  Gameptan.  the  software  com- 
bmesexpertsystemstecfanoiogyandsim- 
ulatioo  to  help  IS  staff  members  figure  out 
how  to  intFoduce  new  technology  into 
their  organizatioo  tooet  effectivdy.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  game  in  vduch  IS  de¬ 
partment  employees  win  and  lose  points 
depending  on  th^  strategies.  At  the  end, 
the  game  promotes  or  demotes  pbyers 
depending  on  their  performance. 

IS  managers  who  have  tried  Gameidan 
saidU  works  for  them. ‘It  helps  us  kxA  at 
various  opCioDS  to  bdp  our  end  users 


CALENDAR 


OCT.  7-1  3 


tatted.  Ore..  Oct.  7-9  —  Ccatact;  Tem  Moore.  taA; 
Ase^tatted.OTe.  r503)  2234633. 

9m  PeeeMper  Caederewce.  ToMa  Ohn.  OcL  7-t6 
—  Cowact:  Fob  Scdfaie,  taryteirg.  Ofao  (419)  874* 
0162. 

ataUMf  CASI  tee«a.  Scntsdaie.  Am..  Oct.  8-10  — 
Ccnact;  CASE  Researcli  Corp..  BeOevue.  (206)  453- 
9900. 

tBiWui  tBpeaWtew  and  Caiifareiica.  Alenndria. 
Va..  Oct.  8-10  —  CowfO-  Tlie  Amencan  Public  Coomia- 
caooBs  Council  o4  the  .SortbAgiencanTelecomiiiunications 
Asaociatxat.  VtahAgtiK.  DC  (800)  S38-6282. 

MHowW  CownwMidcBdniii  tawm.  ChicadD,  Oct.  8- 
10  —  Contact:  National  CoraRwnicatKm  Foratn.  Chicago. 
0.(312)938-3500. 

SowUMMtnni  Talncn—wiiwicatWont  AaaocloHM 
Cnntainnta  nnd  txpodWM.  Manu 

Beach.  Fh..  Oct.  8-10  —  Contact:  SETA.  Cokantaia.  S.C. 
(803)  731-3640. 

AjHnetcan  PradMcWaii  Md  knantory  C««rtr«l  Sod- 
•ty  teamntiaiinl  CanlnreHcn  and  Expad*****- 

Nr*  OrleSB.  Oct.  8-12  —  Contact:  APICS.  Falls  Church. 
(703)  237-8585. 

IwCgrap  ’VO.  San  Jose.  Cahf..  Oct.  8-12  —  Contact:  In¬ 
terop.  Inc..  Mountain  View.  CaM.  (415)  941-3399,  ext. 
200. 

CASI  WAwtd  Cawfaratw  and  ExpoaMon.  Chicago. 
On.  9-11  —Conan:  Dignal  Consulting  Group.  Aodover, 
.Mass.  (508)470-3880. 

Mgritean  '90.  Seattle.  On.  9-1 1  —  Contan:  .Vorthcon. 
L«sAflgeles.CaU.(213)641-3117.  - 

Exocvdva  hslormadaw  Syatomt  In  OavaeiMiwnt. 

Washingtan.  DC-.  Oct.  9-12  —  Contact:  (Terence  .Man¬ 
ager,  Inc..  SdverSprog.  Md.  (301)445-4400. 

CoiiwmC'  NopoMartlens.  New  Yoth.  Oct.  10-1)  — 
Contan:  Imeraauooal  (Computer  Negotiations.  Inc..  Winter 
Pvt.Fla.(407)74<M)700 

I  wig  ping  '90  CawFargnca  and  ExpoaMen.  .Sew  | 
York.  On.  10-12  —  Contan:  .MicheOe  Graczyk.  BIS  CAP  ; 
'lnieriiatx)tbl.liic..Norwea.Mass.(6ir»983-91S0.  i 


achieve  their  business  plans,”  said  Kees 
Vreugdenhil,  IS  director  at  Unitm  Gas 
Ltd.  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  company  brou^t  in  Gameplan 
about  one  year  ago.  Since  then,  about  60 
IS  staff  members  and  10  end  users  have 
I^ayed  the  game.  “Before  we  p'.yfoach 
user  departments  about  a  new  inroject 
they  requested  or  we  thought  of,  scMne- 
Hnw  we  use  the  software  to  help  us  an¬ 
ticipate  vdiat  to  expect,”  Vr^igdenhil 
said. 

Gameplan  was  developed  and  is  sold  by 
consulting  firm  N.  Dean  Meyer  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  in  Ridgefield,  Coim.  Originally 


released  for  sale  in  1987,  Version  3.0  re¬ 
cently  became  availaUe.  Gameplan  runs 
oo  perscmal  computers  under  DOS  and  is 
priced  at  $695. 

When  the  game  begins,  the  layers  de¬ 
fine  the  corporate  culture  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  organization.  Then,  based  on  that  cul¬ 
ture,  the  game  takes  the  players  through 
a  simulation  in  which  they  fi^e  out  how 
to  introduce  end-user  computing  into  that 
organization.  As  the  players  continue, 
they  choose  different  options  such  as 
forming  a  steering  committee  or  publish¬ 
ing  a  strategic  i^,  for  example. 

Although  end-user  computing  is  used 
as  the  model,  a  Dean  Meyer  spokesman 
said  that  the  principles  apply  to  introduc¬ 
ing  any  new  technology. 

Richard  Quillin,  IS  manager  for  the  dty 


of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  said  bis  depart¬ 
ment  uses  Gainei^an  as  a  training  tool.  “It 
helps  pe<^  who  are  technical  under¬ 
stand  the  pditical  process  of  introducing 
techncrfogy,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  good  tool” 

However,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 

can  be  used  on  a  weekly  or  even  a  monthly 

basis,  IS  managers  agreed.  “If  you  do  it 
too  c^en,  you  team  how  to  beat  the  sys¬ 
tem.”  said  Wilharo  Heuser,  vice-president 
of  information  services  at  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority. 

“But  Gameplan  m^es  it  very  obvious 
that  you  need  to  think  about  how  new  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  brou^t  up  to  management', 
and  the  people  who  participate  bring  back 
a  much  better  understand^  of  how  they 
all  work,”  Heuser  added.  “It  shows  you 
how  your  co-workers  think.” 


1  liw  I''  \\  lull 

1  V'sl^l.  I  ipl  Sdllw.iu  Is  111 
a  Lisi'i  pi  inu  I 


ExpgiWwa  A  Conforofica.  Sew  York^Oa”l&^^  I 
Comet:  Cafanwx  Expeswiwi  Ccoup.  statnfort.  Coon.  (203)  I 
352-8477 

MkrapracoMor  Eaeom;  San  Francisco.  Oct.  lO-M  — 
Contact:  Mxrtyjcesaor  Report.  Sebastopol.  Cabf>(7(l7) 
823^004 
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"TIm  computM'  ifMd  barrtor" 

By  Michael  LeibowiU 
Technology  Review 
Aug./Sept  1990 

■  For  every  ll  inches  a  ccNnputersig* 
nal  travels,  one-billioatb  of  a  second  is 
lost.  H4^i-pcrfonnaDce  workstations, 
minicomputers  and  mainframes  have  be¬ 
come  so  fast  that  distances  separating 
chips  —  not  the  chips  themselves  —  can 
be  a  majcM’  bbttlene^ 

That  is  why  researchers  are  hot  on 
the  trail  ct  interconnection  technology, 
the  study  at  how  to  pack  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  t<^ther  to  minimize  the  path  that 
electrical  signals  must  travel.  Ai^utnch- 
es  include  the  followii^ 


•  Muhicfaip  BKMfaiies.  Muhicfaip  modules 
compress  the  capsbiBties  of  four  12-sq-in. 
printed  circuit  board  aaaembliet  into  a 
angle  5-aq^  module.  The  modules  con¬ 
tain  ultrafine  conductive  fines  that  com¬ 
pactly  fink  several  dozen  microdups. 

•  Wer-scaleiik^ration.locooven- 
tiooal  cfafo  making.  40  (V  more  mkrocfaips 
are  cut  out  cd  a  sin^  6-in.  sflicoo  wafer. 
In  wafor  scale,  the  disk  is  never  cut  up. 
and  connections  between  microdrips  are 
made  directly  on  the  wafer.  One  company 
is  selling  a  pair  of  6^  wafers  that  to¬ 
gether  offers  40M  bytes  of  memory. 

Wafer  scale  nearly  efiminates  excess 
space  and  the  WanHKng  of  mdividual  mi- 
croc^  but  has  been  hampered  by  its 
inability  to  isolate  defective  chfos  that  oc¬ 
cur  on  a  silicoo  wafer. 


•  Z-phoe  technology.  Z-piane  stacks 
chips  on  top  of  each  other,  wWb  conduc¬ 
tive  fines  running  14)  the  aides  of  the 
stadL  A  z-pisne  can  bold  20  to  100  chips, 
packing  40M  bytes  of  memory  in  a  space 
the  size  of  two  sugar  cubes. 


■noriMI  TvGHinSRy  irwiwv 

hakoy  ar  taww  h»w  IrodhigT" 

By  Suphan  Schrader 

birr 

Working  paper.  May  1989 

■  It  is  wdl  known  that  employees  of 
firms  in  the  same  industiy  often  dnre 
technical  infcHmatioD  —  whether  at  con¬ 
ferences  or  in  a  legendary  Sibcon  Valley 
bar.  But  the  notioo  that  this  information 
exchange  is  a  kind  of  dangerous  "informa- 
tioD  leakage”  must  be  rejected. 

What  employees  are  really  engaging 
in  is  ‘1mow-how  trading.”  a  (vactice  that 
winds  up  benefiting  the  companies  in¬ 
volved.  according  to  a  study  of  294  tech¬ 
nical  managers  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
managers  provide  technicaJ  infcMination 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  some 
beneficial  i^onnation  in  return. 

The  study  suggests  that  the  econom¬ 
ic  performance  of  companies  allowing  this 
informal  information  exchange  is  hi^ier. 
not  lower,  because  know-how  trading 
prevents  redundant  research  activities. 

To  this  end.  technical  managers 
readily  share  cost-saving  ideas  but  avoid 
leaking  information  to  their  strongest 
competitors,  espedally  quality  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  result  in  a  competitor 
having  a  better  inroduct 


'TIm  chief  tedaioiegy  ofHctr" 

ByPaulSAdUr 
and  Kasra  Ferdows 
California  Management  Review 
Spring  1990 

■  The  title  of  chief  technology  c^icer 
has  been  creeping  its  way  into  the  ranks 
of  soiior  corporate  management  at  a 
number  of  taige  corporations.  Unlike  its 
close  equivaleiU.  vice-president  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  a  chief  tedmol- 
ogy  officer  is  con^dered  to  be  fke  senior 
executive  for  aU  technical  matters.  He 
f^ys  an  integratir.g  role  among  product. 
I»r<^ucti<M]  process  and  information  tech* 
m^gy. 

In  companies  that  have  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  (tfficers,  there  were  several  common 
foctors  behiiKl  the  creation  of  such  a  po- 
sitk».  Companies  said  they  wanted  better 
control  over  R&D  efforts,  the  ability  to 
bring  the  technological  base  and  top  man¬ 
agement  together,  better  overall  leader¬ 
ship  and  congruity  among  separate  busi¬ 
ness  units. 

^>edfic  responsibilities  usually  in¬ 
clude  the  foOowing: 

•  Coordinating  techDd(^  among  differ¬ 
ent  business  units,  avmdtng  dupfication  of 
tasks  and  assisting  and  ensuring  the 
transfer  <d  informatioQ. 

•  Keeping  oxporate  management 
abreast  of  developments. 

•  Supervising  aO  techncriogicai  endeav- 
on. 

•  Assessing  the  technological  imi^- 
tions  of  new  endeavors,  aapiisttions,  joint 
ventures  and  strategic  allianres. 

•  Managing  those  activities  peifonned 
by  outride  organizatioos  such  as  universi¬ 
ties  and  regulatoiy  agencies. 


U’s  ihe  best  pan.  Because  with  PostScript  software  from  Adobe  Systems  inside  your  laser  printer 
you’ll  always  produce  the  highest-quality  text  and  graphics  in  black  and  white  or  color.  In  fact,  whatever 
a  laser  printer  does  best,  PostScript  software  makes  it  better.  So  call  Adobe*  at  1-800-952-6300, 
Dept.  128,  for  the  complete  list  of  PostScript  printers.  There’s  no  better  way  to  get  your  fill. 

POSTSCRIPT- 

VIS  From  Adobe  Systems 

‘  ‘  The  Best  Part  Of  A  Laser  Printer." 
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Introducing  this  yeai^s 
best  performance.  Solo. 


Once  again,  Compaq  unleashes  a  series  of  stunning 
performances. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/33L  and  COMPAQ 
DESK^RO  386/33L  Personal  Computers  are  single-user 
PCs  that  deliver  the  utmost  in  power.  And  33-MHz  486 
models  of  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Personal  Computer 
System  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  network 
server  without  equal. 

For  individuals, 
our  powerful  new 
desktops  extract  the 
highest  performance 


from  Intel's  33  MHz  486  and  386  microprocessors.  So  you 
can  mn  the  most  complex  CAD/CAE,  scientific  and  business 
applications  faster  than  ever.  You  can  also  take  advantage 
of  SCO’s  UNIX  operating  system  and  Microsoft’s  Windows. 
Plus  run  the  thousands  of  industry-standard  software 
products  available  under  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS  and  MS  OS/2. 

Both  machines  fulfill  your  need  for  speed.  They’re 
optimized  with  high-speed  cache  memory  designs,  fbced 
disk  drives  and  powerful  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  (EISA).  So  nothing  slows  you  down. 

Both  offer  unequaled  growth  potential  with  seven  EISA  ex¬ 
pansion  slots  plus  internal  room  for  up  to  100  MB  of  RAM  and 
1.3  GB  of  mass  storage.  The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 


And  this  year^ 
best  performance.  Group. 


_ comma 

sYsrempRo 


also  offers  an  u[^de 
path  to  486  technol(®r. 
For  networks,  the 
COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Family  now  delivers  the  ability  to 
employ  one  or  two  33-MHz  4^  or  386  miooptocessors. 

It’s  power  you  can  put  to  work  in  the  broadest  range  of  cxrn- 
nected  environments,  from  resource  sharing  to  depart¬ 
mental  database  management. 

Inside  you’ll  find  innovations  like  a  512-lCtyte  Server- 
Cache  design,  EISA  I/O  performance  and  drive  array  tech- 
nol(®c  You’ll  also  find  the  ability  to  use  up  to  11  expansion 
slots  and  store  up  to  4.28  gigabytes  of  data. 

These  innovations  are  complemented  by  the  COMPAQ 


DESKPRO  386n  and  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  Personal 
Computers,  PCs  designed  with  specific  network  features. 
Put  them  all  together  with  Novell’s  Net\^fere,  Mictosoft’s 
LAN  Manager,  SCO’s  LINK  or  other  industry-standard  net¬ 
work  or  multiuser  operating  qrstems  and  you’ll  get  the 
greatest  performance  to  ever  hit  the  networks. 

And  the  one  place  to  see  these  performances  live  is 
your  Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer.  For  the  near¬ 
est  location  and  more  information,  call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  131 .  In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  131 . 

_ comMO 

It  simply  works  better. 


coMMQ.  ttsom.  nsruno.  i 


HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 
MACINTOSH-TO- 
MAINFRAME  CONNECTION 


HOW  AVATAR  SEES  IT. 


When  11  comes  system  integra¬ 
tion.  you  don’t  have  to  treat  the 
Mac  difTerenily  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network.  Intro- 
durii}g  rhe  MacMainFrame 
Scries,  the  broadest  range  of 
Maemtosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  options  available. 

MORE  CHOICES. 

MORE  SOLUTIONS. 

Now.  in  an  integrated  set  of  splu- 
tions.  Iqc'al  or  remote  Mac  ustrs 
in  Token  Ring,  SOLC  or  coax 
environments  can  tap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user* s  desktop  more  powerful. 

MacMainFrame  distributes 
terminal  emulation,  file  transfer, 
printer  emulation  and  maintrame 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it's  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible.  EtherTalk.  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  too. 

For  customization,  there’s 
Avatar’s  Programmer  s  Toolkit,  a 
full  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS, 
IBM’s  elc«ronic  mail  system. 

THE  MACMAINFRAME 
Difference. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframc 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


Macintosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 
WE  SEE.  Service. 

With  eight  years  of  experience. 
Avatar  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
called  responsiveness.  You  see, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists.  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments.  Which  means  svecan 
do  the  same  fur  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  solutions 
for  Token  Ring,  SDLC.  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gateway. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  wc  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow.  Avatar  can  help  you  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 


65  South  Street.  Hopkimon,  MA  01748 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


MAINFRAMES 

Buying  one  today  is  a  different  game 


BY  ALLAN  BAUMGARTNER 

It  used  to  be  that  a  main' 
frame  was  a  mainframe  was 
a  mainframe.  If  it  said 
“mainframe”  on  the  box. 
yoa'd  set  it  up  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  system  to  store  many 
minions  of  instructions  per 
second  (MIPS)  of  data  and 
chum  out  batch  processing 
appbcations.  The  choice  of 
which  machine  to  buy  was  fairly 
straightforward.  dependent 
mostly  on  power  capabilities  and 
available  software. 

Today,  data  center  managers 
often  have  other  things  in  mind 
for  these  machines.  Even  a>rpo- 
rations  that  have  not  yet  begun 
to  think  in  terms  ctf  future  com¬ 
puting  ardiiteaures  know  that 
mainframes  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  operate  as  application 
islands.  Ttey  know  that  these 
machines  will  be  increasingly 
woven  into  the  overall  fabric  of 
the  enterprise. 

While  most  purchasing  ded- 
dons  are  still  straightforward 
upgrades  from  dder  models, 
newer  usage  scenarios,  including 
distributed  and  co(q)erative  pro¬ 
cessing  or  a  client/server  modd. 
are  starting  to  chwge  the  evalu¬ 
ation  process,  adding  wei^dit  to 
consideratioos  such  as  corporate 
culture  and  connectivity. 

What  is  important  to  buyers  is 
that  as  the  game  plan  chimges, 
so  does  the  selection  strategy. 

H«ld  s«rvk« 

When  you  think  of  a  dedicated 
departmental  server,  what 
mi^t  immediately  spring  to 
mind  is  a  minicomputer  or  an  In¬ 
tel  (^rp.  80386-  or  1486-based 
persond  computer  or  worksta¬ 
tion  on  a  local-area  network. 
However,  data-intensive  depart¬ 
mental  applications  are  starting 
to  overwhelm  the  I/O  capabili¬ 
ties  of  many  LAN  servers. 

What  mainframes  t^g  to  the 
picture  are  database  facilities 
that  enable  users  to  construct 
data-intensive  apfdications  with 
relative  ease.  W^e  it  usually  re¬ 
quires  a  confident  innovator  to 


Baumgartner  is  pre»deiit  of  Imema- 
tknal  Computer  Contractmg  Corp.,  a 
San  Jose,  Calif. -based  conqwter  aod 
communicattoosmarketingfirmspedal' 
izing  in  the  acqinsitiofL.  instattatioa  and 
service  of  targe  computer  systems. 


Step  up  to  a  mainframe  depart¬ 
mental  platform,  no-nonsense 
software  and  the  availability  (rf 
plug-and-play  databases  attract 
managers  leery  of  LAN  limita- 
tions. 

To  start  your  evaluation  of 
mainframes  for  a  departmental 


ing  to  spend. 

When  choosing  a  hardware 
environment,  it  is  best  to  look  at 
what  software  the  vendor  has  to 
(^er.  Spedatized  providers  offer 
departmental  i^tfonhs  and  ap- 
plintions:  For  example.  Control 
Data  C<np.  is  the  pl^  to  turn 


ap^dicaticm,  you 

first  ne^  to  deter¬ 
mine  bow  much  of  the  appli- 
catim  development  work  you 
are  wUling  to  manage  yourself, 
what  is  available  in  the  way  of 
(ff-the-sbelf  ap^dicaticm  scrft- 
ware  and  bow  much  you  are  wfll- 


for  engineeting,  atKl 
Tandem  Computers. 

Inc.  offers  nonstop,  or 
fault-tfderant,  applkatioos. 

For  government  applications, 
check  out  Bull  HN  Wormatkm 
Systems,  Inc.'spro(hiCts. 

Less-spedafized  mainframe 
vendors  will  help  customers  find 
experienced  vahie-^dded  devd- 
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opers  for  a  department's  apdica- 
tkxi.  Unisys  (^orp.  can  point  out  a 
diversity  of  applications,  particu¬ 
larly  in  hospitality,  government, 
banldng  and  airtuM^ 

There  is  already  a  long  list  of 
value-added  resells  that  offer 
midrange  business  applications 
to  high-end  IBM  Appbcatioa 
System/400  okodds;  however,  a 
new  breed  is  alaostarting  to  port 
corporate  departmental  apdka- 
tions  to  this  platform. 

You  may  also  want  to  consid¬ 
er  a  used  mainframe.  It  will  cost 
less  and  be  many  times  as  powo-- 
fill  as  the  most  powerful  work¬ 
station  server.  Hovraver,  many 
used  machines  are  not  instafier- 
fiiendly,  and  the  software  comes 
without  vendor  support. 

In  ffiM  shops,  if  you  need  to 
downsize  and  regain  control  in  a 
hurry,  the  accepted  technique  is 
to  extract  an  existing  appticatioa 
out  of  the  IBM  370  corporate 
processor  and  install  it  on  a  de¬ 
partmental  IBM  9370  machine. 

OLTP  folns  rtw  fray 

Ever  since  the  CICS  operating 
system  was  developed  10  years 
ago,  most  production  systems 
have  been  buOt  on  the  oo-tme 
transaction  processing  (OLTP) 
model  Onqietition  is  fierce  in 
this  arena,  producing  an  mccel- 
knt  sdectkn  of  CILTP  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  from 
Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Unisys.  Bull  HN,  Tan¬ 
dem,  IBM  and  others. 

When  approaching 
tile  evaluation  of  OLTP 
machines,  it  is  best  to 
throw  out  the  old  rules  of  select¬ 
ing  the  application  first.  The  en¬ 
terprise's  entire  cooperative 
processng  strategy  ne^  to  be 
considered  along  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  software.  This  is  because 
there  is  more  at  stake  than  just 
the  machine  running  the  applica- 
tiOD. 

Other  considerations  also  es¬ 
ter  the  picture:  whether  the  us¬ 
ers  wiO  work  on  terminals  or 
wmkstatioos,  whether  the  main- 
fraine  or  workstation  win  pre¬ 
sent  the  transaction;  where  the 
database  data  win  reside;  wheth¬ 
er  the  database  software  will 
manage  the  anticipated  size  of 
the  database;  bow  loi^  it  wiU 
take  to  develop  the  application: 
how  many  programmers  it  wUl 
require;  the  project  sdieikile: 
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andprofectedrast. 

Together,  the  choice  ol  appb- 
catioo  software  and  cooperative 
processing  eoviroom^  should 
drive  the  choice  of  mainframe  ar* 
dutectore.  Two  important  capa¬ 
bilities  —  database  hardware  as¬ 
sistance  and  rebtiona) 
analysis  —  are  starting  to  ap¬ 
pear  00  (fitacht  machines  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  with  its  in-line  database 
analysis  offered  on  the  &]ter- 
•prise  System/9000  Une.  IBM  is 
starting- to  offer  these  capabili¬ 
ties  as  weB. 

If  you  need  to  combine  ad  hoc 
queries  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  OLTP  produc- 
tioo  environment,  it  is  important 
to  choose  one  of  the  recent  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  rebtioaal  data¬ 
bases^  On  traditionaJ  systems,  ad 
hoc  queries  are  usually  exchiM 
frxMn  the  CH,TP  productioo  envi¬ 
ronment  because  they  require 
system  resources.  Tb^  more 
recent  systems  have  mitigated 
thbrestilctioii. 

If  yours  is  a  new  OLTP  appb- 
cation.  programmer  (roductivi- 
ty  is  paramount.  Hence,  you  may 
want  to  conskler  an  easy-to-use 
development  environment.'  - 

Nemly  all  of  the  noo-370  ar¬ 
chitectures  have  a  clear  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  arena.  These  archi¬ 
tectures  offer  sh^tly  less  costly 
hardware  and  less  costly  system 
software  and  -ue  much  less  com¬ 


plex.  The  keep-it-sirople  focus 
enables  users  to  develop  apfdica- 
tioos  much  bster,  with  fev^r  hu¬ 
man  resources.  Likewise,  fewer 
systems  software  specialists  are 
needed,  and  users  can  adapt  and 
evolve  the  system  quickly.  Some 
studies  have  suggest^  that 
overall  human  productivity  may 
show  as  mudi  as  an  or^  of 
oaagnitude  irofHOvement  outside 
the  IBM  370  environment 

Otoiit/sTvr  moiwfroiws 

OLTP  models  were  the  prede- 
cessOT  for  the  dient/server  mod¬ 
el  Traditionally,  mainframes  op¬ 
timized  for  OLTP  answered 
predefined  formatted  queries. 
On-line  queries  are  now  being 
preprocessed  at  the  from  end  by 
wmkstatioos  before  being 
passed  on  to  a  mainframe  data¬ 
base  server. 

As  in  choosing  a  machine  for 
OLTP  appbcations,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  teve  a  cooq)lete  picture 
of  the  proqwctive  client/server 
architecture  before  choosing  a 
mainframe.  You  need  to  ensure 
that  all  the  system’s  components 
can  eitber  be  acquired  or  fabri¬ 
cated. 

Users  will  want  to  evaluate 
the  workstation  presentation 
software  in  coniunctkio  with  the 
database  access  tools.  The  prev¬ 
alent  practice  calls  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  software  to  tran^te 


‘\'ear  in  rev  iew’ 


*  Taodax^  Stratus  roll  out  competing  systems  they  claim  are  the  firW  to  target  fttilMoleraotoihtiDetransactioo 
'  g  (October  I9».  April  1590) 


*  DEC  turns  nainfrnine  vendor  with  512M-byte  VAX  9000  debut  (October  1989) 

*  IBM  begins  309()J  series  with  modest  performance  increase  (October  1969) 

*  HDS  poOs  abend  in  speed  race  against  IBM  and  Amdahl  with  150-MIPS  prooesaor  (June  1990) 

*  NEC  takes  lead  widi  nwfhiiv.  c^sble  td  500  MIPS  in  scientific  calculatiwis  (July  1990) 

*  Unisys  aonoonccsteAlb,  the  first  mainframe  baaed  on  Motoroh’sbqioiar  logic  chip  Ouly  1990) 

*  Fujhsu  triples  power  irfcarreotludt-cod  model  outmusding  HDS*  machine  by  10%  and  beatmg  IBM  to  hi|^^«Dd 
puodL  The  new  engine  is  expected  to  also  be  used  in  AmdahTs  future  *Ea^*  macfaioe  (September  1990) 

*  IBM  announces  loag4waitedES/9000.wid)  five  fiber-optic  machines  shipping  immediately,  other  capabilities  to 
foQow  (September  1990) 


*  IBM  annouDces  various  acros»tbe4x>ard  price  hikes  but  makes  exixptioos  for  many  products  {March,  Augxtst 
1990) 

*  IBM  customers  reportedly  receive  discounts  of  up  to  SOk  on  370  architecture  ^rstems  and  atrfbaare  as  IBM  tries 
to  qipeaae  curreitt  user  base  waiting  for  3090  follow^.  IBM  also  offers  upfront  discounts  (m  nexlgenerafion 

^  Prime*  macfaines  Oune  1990) 

*  Dogged  down  ly  delays  in  shipping  the  VAX  9000.  DEC  takes  a  cue  from  IBM.  tiering  custocners  ^redal  deals 
such  as  kMoer  madiutes  and  discounting  Ouly  1990) 


*  IBM  steps  om  of  character  and  outfines  its  next-generatioo  strategy.  Its  new  manframes  will  have  proceaaors 
duBcaltd  to  spec^  operations  such  as  dwabase  management,  data  sorting  and  secitfiqr  (August  19^ 

*  HDS  sets  out  to  revtse  and  puWsh  leasing  policies  regirdingrecertfficatioa  of  equqiiDeot.m^itenaoce  and 
recBstfigwaatioa  (Sepleoiber  19^ 

*  IBM  ^fen  incentive  program  for  ES/9000  upgrades,  eapecislly  for  3090  Ecustomeraupgradifig  to  J  models. 
Only  Jmodefo  we  upgradable  to  the  ES/SOOO  (September  1990) 


The  Power  to  See 
Outside  Your  World. 


With  its  200-inch  tekscope.  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Mount  Paiomar 
Obsen>atory  can  focus  on  stars  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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‘War  to  come 


I 


Ailivub  ond  introi; 

•  IBM  expected  to  fill  in  capabffities  aanouoced  with  £8/9000  debut 

Feature*  include  de&xted  procenws  that  are  ^)edalbed  to  run 
database  managemeat.  data  aorting  and  aecurity;  enteipriacwide  data 
access;  connectivity;  ■«**«>  chistering  ior  OLTP, 

fiber-optic  and  CM(^  tedunlosy 

•  HDS  expected  In  detiwer  Its  tacAhcodmadune  with  fiber-oplk 
channels.  WiB  also  announce  price/perfannance  improvements 
on  EX  fine  to  conqwle  with  £^9000 

•  Amdahl  expected  announce  future  strategies  for  next-scoentioa 
‘Essie’  machine  a*  weO  as  enhancements  to  existins  S990s.  Machine 
specificMioos  expected  to  dooely  resemble  the  new  Fujitsu  maduK 


Difcounls  and  dsoist 


•  Customers  aotkipole  continued  deals  and  aheredpridns  structure* 
Ml  3080*  and  used  equipateot  as  •  resuh  ol  ES/9000  aimounormenl 


•  IBM  daunt  it  srfilroQ  bade  some  of  tine  discouattiis  that  occurred 
in  die  past  year.  appMenttyattenqitins  to  taper  price  wars.  Wbetfier 
cuslocnen  win  aoc^  this  is  not  ^  known,  beewse  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  IBM  price  fledfaifity 

•  Since  both  HDS  and  IBM  have  announced  nextseoeratioa 
maefatne*  and  ofinvd  attractive ‘transitions'’ fM  their  ■nataOed 
baacs,  competition  triB  reach  a  hi^  point  M  mMnfraiw  vendors 
sriB  strive  tx ‘account  cootroT  within  tiieir  individual  ittstaBed 
bases 

Forecsst  nformstion  provided  by 
Framindnm,  Msss.-bissed  machet  research 
firm  Techooiocy  Inveabnent  Strtoegies 

CWOurt-PHilMock 


the  traxisaction  into  one  or  more 
asynchronous  SQL  queries  for 
the  mainframe  to  process. 

The  mainframe  pbys  the  rote 
of  a  data  vault  Its  important  at* 
tributes  are  an  efficient  database 
service,  extensive  commumca* 
tkos  access  for  large  numbers  of 
users,  a  secure  operating  system 
and  intensive  didt  I/O. 

MIPS,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
iirelevaiit.  Instead,  SQL  queries 
are  the  appropriate  measure  for 
comparison,  and  most  vendors 
can  produce  their  latest  SQL 
benchniaiks.  In  the  very  special 
case  of  large  databases  with  lin* 
ear  indexes,  such  as  phone  num¬ 
bers,  names  and  license  plates, 
the  Tandem  Cydooe  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  rivaling  IBM’s. 

F<xr  connectivity  concerns,  all 
mainframes  offer  excellent  com¬ 
munications  transport  hardware 
and  software,  whk^  conununica- 
tkrns  deagners  can  connect  with 
your  enterprise'snetworks. 

Cmnmuaications  software  in- 
tertocking  at  the  transactioa  lev¬ 
el  is  the  difficult  questkm  and 
diould  be  a  factor  in  your  evahta- 
tkxL  Proqiective  roainffaroe 
vendors  can  help  with  both  pro¬ 
prietary  and  open  systems  soft¬ 
ware. 

While  the  ideal  server  is  not 
yet  available,  IBM  and  the  {dug- 
compatible  manufacturers 
(PCM)  now  imidy  that  IBM 


mainfranwB  and  Ihn 

PCMs’  hardware  struc¬ 
tures  should  eveKuaDy 
include  a  tmhtional  von 
Neumann  diqtatcber,  a 
parallel  datdnse  {iro- 
cessor  backed  by  intelli¬ 
gent 

Storage,  which  is  in  turn 
backed  by  parallel  disk 
access.  This  should  be 
intelligently  cached  to 
answer  most  requests 
f(Mr  data  from  sOicoii. 

Unto  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  ddivered,  it 
makes  sense  to  antici¬ 
pate  their  availability 

and  gfandardiTA  qq 

sic  SQL  database  access. 


off  the  iiiiMniii  kKMetteM- 
iowh«.vo«ffi|to50Bffnclan 
at  Portaie  800  firms  twayad  ly 
The  9axa  Gtmv,  tacj 


•  DB2datriiaaeprograaa. 


Shoring  fha  wooMi 

Distributed  appheatioos  come 
doaest  to  users’ vision  of  cooper¬ 
ative  processing,  where  niultipie 
databases  and  their  undeilying 
platforms  are  integrated  to  work 
together. 

IBM’s  Systems  Appheation 
Architecture  is  the  best-known 
envirooment,  and  every  main¬ 
frame  vendor  is  rushing  to  devd- 
op  its  own  {iroprietaxy  coopera- 
tive  processing  solution.  Real 
(nroducts  to  evaluate  and  test, 
however,  are  not  so  easy  to 
come  by.  The  dioices  consist  of 
making  your  own  or  trusting 
yourvento. 


RaawiHxl  manxgwnwir  tOOb 

for  system  deagners  are  the  da- 
tabaM  and  dictiooary.  distr3»it- 
ed  database  and  repository. 

Clearly  the  mahiframe  choice 
is  secondary  to  the  underlying 
system  software  environmett. 
Several  database  vendors,  in- 
chiding  IBM,  are  designing  on 
the  customer's  blackboard  — 
promoting  dual  database  and 
twophase  commit  — -  while  al¬ 
pha-testing  prototypes. 

Some  vaxlors  can  offer  de- 
velopmeit  tool  sets,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  content  to  emphasise 
connectivity.  At  least  one  ven¬ 
dor  Unisys  —  can  point  to  a 
demonstration  distributed  data¬ 
base  managed  under  the 


The  Power  to  See 
Inside  Your  Network. 


Knowledge  is  power. 

When  there’s  a  slowdown 
in  VTAM,  response  time 
can  keep  your  users 
from  getting  their  jobs 
done.  They  expect  you 
to  fix  it.  But  to  do  that, 
you  need  to  pinpoint  the 
source  of  the  slowdown. 

OMEGAMON  n”"  for  VTAM 
gives  you  that  knowledge.  Our  early  alert  exception 
analysis  tells  you  when  a  problem  is  beginning  to  brew 
and  precisely  where.  ‘Meantime  to  repair’  can  be 
drastically  reduced  from  weeks  to  hours,  from  hours 
to  minutes.  So  you’re  well  into  the  solution  by  the 
time  the  users  call  -  if  they  have  time  to  notice  a 
problem  at  all. 


OMJBGMOfI  n for  VTAM  focuses  automalicalf  <m  network  M  spots. 


With  OMEGAMON  U  for 
VTAM,  you  benefit  from: 

•  Immediate  problem 
detection 

•  Faster  problem 
resolution 

•  Maximization  of 
network  capacity 

•  Improved  network 
throughput 

Increase  your  power  in  the  data  center  by  improving 
your  kno'^edge  of  VTAM.  Call  (800)  843-3970  today 
and  ask  for  I^partment  701C. 


(Candle' 


Raising  knowledge  to  the  highest  power. 

Copyhgin  a  1990  Cidk  Corporation 
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cqver  at  its  MCP  operating  system.  Dras¬ 
tically  reAiced  higi.-^)eed  comimmica- 
tkxa  costs  and  rebtkwal  databases  have 
made  demoostration  distributed  data¬ 
bases  an  alternative  to.  con¬ 
sider. 

Today,  all  mainframes 
have  impressive  communica- 
tioos  capabilities,  and  wbat 
doesn’t  phig  together  is  readi¬ 
ly  converted  in  a  black  box. 

The  real  communicatkMks 
chaOenge  is  in  the  application- 
to-appbcatx».  database-to- 
database  software  pipe.  I^er- 
to-peer  and  two-ph^  com¬ 
mit  are  capabilities  you  wiB  be  looking  for 
if  3rou  cbo^  to  develop  youi!  own  distrib¬ 
uted  apphcatioos. 


At  colossal  corptmtions  with  central¬ 
ised  computing,  the  architectural  possibil¬ 
ities  are  diminished.  A  colossal  data  cen¬ 
ter  is  one  that  processes  more  than  500 
MIK  capacity  and  supports 
more  than  lO^ta  centers. 

In  this  environment,  infcn’- 
matkm  systems  managers 
seek  to  contain  the  necessary 
enterprise  data  in  as  few  hold¬ 
ing  tanks  as  possible.  This 
procedure  results  in  relative¬ 
ly  few  IS  installations,  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  largest  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market  and  a 
minimal  need  for  departmen¬ 
tal  data  processing. 

These  firms  require  the  largest  avail- 
aUe  database,  the  largest  storage  en^e 


and  confidence  in  an  infinite  growth  path. 
Usually,  they  turn  to  the  latest  and  largest 
IBM  processor. 

While  there  are  advantages  to  central¬ 
ized  processing,  such  as  application  and 
database  integration,  efficiency,  accura¬ 
cy,  fewer  operations  personnel  and  lower 
costs,  there  are  negatives  to  consider  as 
well.  These  include  vulnerability,  systems 
software  comfdexity.  communications 
costs  and  a  ceiling  on  growth. 

Whether  it  is  a  plan  committed  to  pa¬ 
per  or  a  less  formal  sense  of  future  com¬ 
puting,  data  centers  are  looking  to  coop¬ 
erative  processing  to  do  away  with  these 
negatives.  The  evaluation  procedure  will 
become  only  more  interesting  as  more 
vendors  arrive  with  products  that  back  up 
their  stated  plans.  • 


W^~~  ^ 

THE  MAINFRAME  IBM  WON’T 
PETTOGETHER  FOR  YOU 


%hrn  Mfridiao's  ifchniral  vhizzrs  gel  going  vitb  their  imenion  of  pans  and 
features  rail  them  “linkrnmr  .  thn  ran  build  i-ou  a  mainframe  solution  -  like  a 
I'usiumued  IBM  -MMO-ihal  aill  fill  your  exact  needs.  Something  the  3090's  parent 
rinnpiiny  aon'l  ahsays  d«i  for  you. 

Let's  say  you  aaoi  to  go  fniro  a  150  to  a  150S.  That's  an  upgrade  that  doesn't 
ruiH  from  IBM.  But  it  dues  frim  Meridian.  We'll  search  our  extensive  ioventpry  for  the 
ri^i  iinkertt>y>.  then  •ell  custom  build  ytiur  machine  for  you.  Of  course,  ae  don't  stop 
there.  Veal'll  get  your  I.50S  ceriiried  by  IBH-so  you  won't  have  to  worn  abitui  service. 

Even  if  the  u|>grade  b  availablr  from  IBM  Meridian  can  usually  offer  a  less 
exfimsivr  way  to  get  where  you  want  to  be.  Just  tell  us  where  that  is.  and  sell  surest 
a  niimlter  >4  le«^  nisdy.  jusi-a.s-effeciive  ahemaiives  to  busing  new.  Veil  also 
•.inuture  the  lease  or  finanrins  that  works  best  frtr  you.-  And  were  nni  confined  to 
'iricily  IBM  e4{tiipnietiL  Ve  alsf»  work  with  kmdahL  Hitachi  DEL  anti  many  others. 

If  ytrti’re  in  the  market  for  a  rusttMiiized  upgratie.  remember  Meridian's 
tinkeriiiy!,.*  \nd  rememlier  Meridian's  phone  numlier:  ?fl8  ‘Hd-l’ifK).  or  write 
Meridiua  ."iTO  Ijike  (!ook  Raul  Deerfield.  Hliwiis  hllOl.j, 


MERIDIAN 

L _ L__ _ 4 

TCCH-NOIOGY  LEASIN6  SEflVICES 


What 

next? 


Studies  say  it,  the  press  says  H.  and 
now,  even  IBM  is  saying  it:  The 
functioQS  mainframes  have  tradi- 
tiooaily  perfonned  are  vastly  ififfer- 
ent  fr^  what  these  machhies  will 
be  doing  in  the  future.  As  a  resuh, 
mainframes  will  start  to  c^er  func¬ 
tionality  never  beftve  found  on 
these  machines,  such  as  dedicated 
processors,  fiber-optic  cabling,  bet¬ 
ter  connectivity  and  OLTP  cluster¬ 
ing  capal^ties. 

DoW  this  gbe  with  the  users’ 
versk»  of  the  story?  We  asked  IS 
managers  bow  they  are  u^g  their 
current  mainframes  and  how  their 
evaluatkn  process  will  change  in 
their  next  mainframe  purchase. 

Richard  Lesto’ 
Vicc-PremdentoflS 
Associated  Grocen,  Inc, 
Seattle 

—  Current  mainframe:  ^'We 
use  a  Hitachi  XL  80  for  all  our  busi¬ 
ness  appbcations.  inchiding  inven- 
tory  management,  billing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  services  for  our  customers 
such  as  scanning,  E-mail  and  dec- 
tronic  payment  processing.” 

—  Planned  purchase:  "We  up¬ 
graded  from  the  XL  60,  which  we 
purchased  in  1987,  to  an  XL  80  this 
year,  so  we  won’t  be  buying  another 
mairframe  for  a  few  years.  Howev¬ 
er.  the  most  important  features 
spurring  the  deddoo  to  buy  a  new 
mainframe  would  be  a  aignificantly 
improved  price/pofonnance  ratio. 

Also,  fiber-0^  channels  would 
be  great.  Any  large  operation  has  a 
web  of  cades  under  the  floor,  so  a 
smaller  mass  o(  wiring  to  handle 
would  make  maintenance  of  the 
data  center  that  much  easier. 

Another  important  feature  is 
foster  channels,  something  reach¬ 
ing  6M  bits  or  beyond,  if  that’s  ever, 
availade. 

The  No.  1  consideration  we 
have,  though,  is  rehability  and  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  vendor.” 

Michael  Kelly 
Vice-President  of  MIS 
Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange.  Inc. 

Chicago 

—  Current  matnframe:  "We  re¬ 
cently  installed  our  second  IBM 
3090J  series,  and  we  also  have 
Tandem’s  Nonstop  Cydone.  The 
fflM  is  used  for  aQ  the  clearing  func¬ 
tions.  RISC  functioos,  regulatory 
fimctioos  and  exchange  administra- 
tion.  On  the  Tandem,  we  nm  order 
reporting,  price  reporting  and  ptke 
ticketing.” 

— '  Planned  purchaae:  ”Pric^ 
performance  is  probably  the  most 
iniportant  thing.  We  wiD  probably 
migrate  toward  the  new  Tandem 
ConttHuedon  page  109 
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my  jl  1  J  1  1  J  AM  J_*  1  1  acxtuinngausedmainfraine. 

New  methods  to  look  at  the  conventional  buy 

ment  »  bnproving  rapitfiy  as 

Rv&Tf  ANRATTMrAPTMPR  Selecting  an  Upgradable  VS.  a  around  for  a  long  time,  however,  to  recertify  machines.  In  addi-  IBM's  co(iq;>etitora  recognoe 

_  nonupgradable  model  is  a  signib-  many  of  the  upgradable  models  tion,  complex  mainframes  re-  the  turf  they  have  ceded  to  IBM. 

People  will  always  buy  main-  cant  factor  when  purchasing  a  are  available  hrom  independent  quire  technical  expertise  —  Hitachi  recentty  announced  that 

frames  for  conventional  uses,  used  IBM  machine.  The  majority  brokers  and  lessors.  from  either  the  manufacturer  or  it  is  redoing  its  used-siacfame 

such  as  batch  processing  applica-  of  machines  bou^t  and  sold  are  While  IBM  has  always  guar-  an  independent  firm  that  is  polides,  and  sales  of  used  non- 

tions  and  upgrading  an  old  model  no  longer  upgradable  to  IBM's  viteed  its  used  machines,  the  available  for  a  price.  Both  of  IBM  machines  are  expected  to 

when  it  runs  out  of  capacity.  newest  models  in  the  3090J  se-  PCMs  such  as  Hitachi  and  NCR  these  factors  can  reduce  resale  surge  during  the  next  few 

Batch  processing  may  ^  con-  ries.  Since  3090s  have  been  Corp.  charge  outrageous  prices  values  and  increase  the  cost  of  years.* 


sidered  archaic,  but  the  need  for 
answers  to  large  data  and  com¬ 
putational  problems  continues  to 
this  day.  In  cnir  appetite  for 
solutions  to  larger  problems  — 
and  ones  with  greater  decision 
— is  growing. 

Conventional  batch  prctcess- 
ing  presumes  extensive  data 
processing  and  calls  for  inexpen¬ 
sive  millions  of  instructions  per 
secxrnd  and  massive  I/O.  Price/ 
perfcNTnance  is  also  important, 
suggesting  systems  from  Bull 

Nearly  HALF 

of  all  main¬ 
frames  pur¬ 
chased  are  used,  and 
most  of  these  —  $5 
billion  worth  in  the 
U.S.  —  are  from  IBM. 


HN  Information  Systems,  Inc., 
the  plug-compatible  mainframe 
(PCM)  processors  from  Amdahl 
Corp.  ami  Hitachi  America  Ltd., 
as  well  as  older,  used  main¬ 
frames. 

The  great  majority  of  aD 
mainframe  acquisitions  are  driv- 
en'by  growth  and  the  need  for 
more  of  the  same  type  of  capaci¬ 
ty.  But  even  in  iqigrading,  the 
rules  have  been  altered  smne- 
what.  All  high-end  mainframes 
can  now  be  enlarged  by  adding 
additional  processing  units  —  a 
practice  known  as  clustering. 

In  cluster  formations,  the  op¬ 
erating  system  presents  a  single 
image  to  the  ^^hcation.  There¬ 
fore,  users  evaluating  clustered 
mainframes  need  to  compare 
their  capacity  forecast  with  the 
operating  system  and  mainframe 
combination. 

To  prevent  users  from 
achieving  capacities  with  clus¬ 
tering  beyond  what  they  them¬ 
selves  offer,  manufacturers  pro¬ 
hibit  certain  combinations  or 
discourage  users  from  choosing 
them  through  hi{^  pricing. 

Uswd  mwrchondisa 

If  no  new  functions  are  needed, 
batch  processing  and  upgrade 
candidates  can  consider  a.  used 
machine.  Evaluation  of  these 
machines  is  almost  purely  a  pri¬ 
ce/performance  comparison  af¬ 
ter  space  and  operating  systems 
compatibility  requirements  are 
met.' 

Nearly  half  of  all  mainframes 
purchas^  are  used,  and  most  of 
these  —  $5  billion  worth  in  the 
U.S.  —  are  from  IBM. 


On-Line  Sofrivare— 
the  worid  leader  in  CICS  debugging— 

announces  the  best  batch  debugging  software  I  ip^H 

(Ml  the  market:  InterTest*/Batch. 

InterTest/Batch  gives  you  all  the  productivity  beneBts 
you’ve  ccMne  to  expect  from  InterTest  for  ymir  Batch  COBOL”*  VS,  COBOL  U. 

MVS”*  Batch  and  IMS/DC”*  program  debtig^r^. 

As  you  know,  older  batch  programs— often  written  by  others— can  be  a 
real  problem  to  debug,  but  with  Inter'fest/Batch  your  programmers  can  now 
quickly  debug  impcMtant  programs  with  the  same  ease  you  expect  from  Interlest  CCS 
InterTest/Batch  has  a  frj%  ISPF”*  IcKik  and  feel,'  with  all  the  tools  you  need  for  sym¬ 
bolic.  interactive  source-code  debugging. 

■  Inter'^st/Batch  is  beir^  introduced  to  provide  the  same  breadth  of  frmction  and  so¬ 
phistication  that  our  3.0C)0  InterTest/CICS  users  have  grown  to  expect. 


^  AtkI,  naturally  InterTest/Batch  is  backed  by  On-Line  Softwares  over  twenty  years 

of  leadership  in  IBM  systems  software  and  its  commitment  to  supericM' support  arid 
service,  including  comprehensive  trairung  and  ccMisulling  assistance  arxl  a  lifetime  trade- 
guarantee. 

Interl^t/Batch.  The  most  effective  way  to  eliminate  bugs  since  Raid.* 

For  information,  call  800-642-0177.  In  mva  T  x  n  t. 

Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  In  Europe,  call 

44-71-631-3696.  INTEtNATIONAI 

isucrlm  isa  fcpuend  uaAttnart  dOn-Unc  SoAwan  iMrnuUional.  In 
IBM.  COBot.  MVS,  IM&1K  and  ISPFwv  tnAroMriu  o(  tMrraaouaal  MKhnnCotpantiw 
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BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


Amdahl,  Hitachi  top  mainframe  matchup 


BYMICHAELL 

SULUVAN-TRAINOR 

CWSTATF 

There  are  a  few  things  you  can 
coimt  GO  in  hfe.  jerry  Rke 
catching  a  long  bomb  from 
Joe  Montana.  Roger  Oemens 
stridng  out  the  side  in  at  least 
one  inning.  Jose  Canseco  slugging  a 
oitchootofthenaik.  > 

Now  add  Amdahl  Corp.'s  5890  and 
Hitadd  Data  Systeim  Cqtp.’s  EX  80 
mamframes  to  the  list  Users  of  the 
two  systems  gave  them  the  hi^iest  re- 
babd^  ratings  (9.6  out  of  10)  and  the 
highest  acoc^  overall  in  Uie  Buyers' 
Scorecard  survey  of  more  than  I OO  us¬ 
ers  of  mainframes  from  fhe  top  five 
vendors. 

•  The  survey  compared  ratings  hrom 
users  of  IBM’s  3090  200J  (30  req>on- 
dents)  and  Amdahl’s  5890  300E  (30 
respondents).  Hitachi’s  EX  80  (16  re- 
spoodents).  Unisys  Corp.'s  2200-633 
and  A/17  (12  respondents)  and  BuQ 
HN  Information  Systems.  Inc.’s  DPS 
90-92/93  (20  respondents).  Scores  are 
derived  by  nniltiplying  the  ratings  each 
user  group  gave  its  own  (voduct  by  the 
importance  factors  all  users  assigned 
to  the  13  criteria.  (See  m^thoddogy 
next  page.) 

Despite  its  dominance  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  IBM’s  3090  scored  fourth  in  the 
ovmll  ratings  and  finished  last  in  sig¬ 
nificant  areas  such  as  capacity,  memo¬ 
ry  access  time  and  cost. 

"IBM  is  the  market  leaderi  and  the 
3090  is  reliable.”  says  Susan  Gannon, 
hi^i-«nd  systems  analyst  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  Corp.  in 
Framingham.  Mass,  ‘itofferscnupet- 


itive  price/perf  ormance  but  not  always 
the  price/performance.” 

Users’  coticems  about  price  and 
performance  may  have  been  intensi¬ 
fied  during  the  time  of  the  survey  be¬ 
cause  of  announcements  from  the  ma¬ 
jor  vendors  about  their  next-genera¬ 
tion  mainframes.  For  example,  the  new 
features  of  IBM’s  Enterprise  Sy^ 
tein/9000  machines  make  current 
30908  less  attractive  and  focus  buyers’ 
attention  on  the  cost  per  million  of  in¬ 
structions  per  second,  Gannon  says. 

Amdahl  and  Hitachi  users  surveyed 
rated  the  two  mainframes  highest  in 
performance  (9.3  out  of  10  for  both), 
while  Amdahl  (8.6)  edged  dig^tly 
ahead  of  Hitachi  (8.5)  and  the  rest  of 
the  pack  (a  full  1.5  points  bdiind)  in 
ratings  of  cost  per  processing  cycle. 

"The  5890  is  not  as  quick  as  the 
3090.  but  it  is  very  retiabte.  and  the 
overall  performance  is  excellent,”  says 
Jefi  Tudcer.  operations  manager  at  Af¬ 
filiated  Computer  Systems  (^rp.  in 
Dallas. 

Users  marked  reli^^ty,  overall 
performance  and  compatitHlity  with  in¬ 
stalled  hardware  as  the  roost  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  the  IS  fiictors  measured. 
Amdahl  topped  compatibility,  followed 
by  IBM  and  Hitachi  in  a  seomd-place 
tie. 

The  Unisys  and  BuQ  mainframes  re¬ 
ceived  hi^  ratings  in  three  areas.  Un¬ 
isys  tied  fw  second  with  Hitachi  in  pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  capacity.  Bull  captur¬ 
ed  second  in  effid^  memory  access 
and  cache  performance. 

The  lowest  rating  overall  went  to 
BuO  (6.7)  for  efficient  mviroomental 
contn^  IBM  scored  lowest  (7.1)  in 
acquisition  and  maintenance  costs.  • 


Amdahl  Corp.’s 
5890  300E 


IBM’s 
3090  200J 


Bull  HN  Information 
Systems,  Inc.’s 
DPS  90-92/93 


Mainframes 

Total  scores  r^ect  all  criteria  and  tkeir 
user-assigned  importance.  Response  bau:  30 
users  per  product  fin  IBM  and  Amdahl,  20  fin 
Bull  HN  Information  Systems,  16  fin  Hitachi 
and  12  for  Vni^ 


Cache  peribnnaiKe 
Environmental  controls 


Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.’s 
.  EX80 


Unisys  Corp.’s 
2200  633,  V17 


Overall  performance 


Compatibnity 


Floor-space 

requirements 


Overall  performance 


Overall  performance 


Compatibility 
installed  systems 

Service  and  sunwrt 


Overall  performance 


Floor-space  requirements 


Networiung  support 


Acquisition/maintenance  I 
cost  I 


Cache  performance 


Networiung  support 

Acquisition/ maintenance 
cost 

I/O  channel  control 


Acquisition/maintenaiice  I 


Floor-space 

requirements 


Enviroomehtal  controls 


Networking  support 


Acquiation/fnaintenance 

cost 


KEY  RATINGS 


Amdahl  5890  tops  three  of  six  \u 
reliability  and  overall  perfoi 


igs  by  very  slim  margins  and  ties  with  Hitachi’s  EX  80  for  the  two  most  important  factors  to  users: 
IBM  comes  close  to  the  top  in  serwe  and  compatibility,  its  two  areas  of  traditional  strength 


[9.0 1  Ovuroll  parformance 


|q  qI  Cempotibility  with  other 
I  **^1  installed  herdwore 


[«^  SufficMM  capacity 

Qu^ity  of  service  A  Ig^yl 

techfiiral  support  1  ,  ,i 

Efficient  I/O  perfonwence 

^  1 

BuODPSSO  8.5 

WBt  ■ 

BuODPSSO  8.3 

BuODFSSO  7.4  ^ 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Bull  HN's  systems  near  the  top  in  memory  access  time  and  cache  performance  but  score  low  in  most  other  criteria.  UniS3rs’ 
mainframes  score  in  the  middle-to-Iow  range  across  the  board 


LoyaMes 

Would  you  bi^tfae 
product  a0nii? 


"Vertxrtim" 

What  do  you  like 
beat/ieast  about  this 
product? 


Dislikes 


eanraamti]  caamb  (6.4%).  docsBOttfwo 
(6%).  The  aurfey  wM  cooducted  bjr  Pint  Msfket 
Reaardi  in  Austm.  Tew. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Products  nted  ia  ComputermorU's  Buyers' 
Scorecard  on  Mainframes  were  sdected  in  the 
foOowins  manner  The  iHoducts  had  to  be  from 
one  of  the  top  five  vendon  in  the  mainframe  mar¬ 
ket  in  tenna  of  mataUed  base  and  revauie.  They 
also  had  to  he  the  largeM  capacity  systems  that 


tons  mostly  through  <firect  purdiase  (53%).  and 
moat  expect  h>  eoataaie  doing  to  (43%).  Aaother 
35%  leane  from  tUrd  parties,  wide  15%  lease 
from  Uie  vendor. 

Ninety-Uiree  percent  acquire  tbev  mats- 
franwa  new.  and  7%  acqone  them  uaed.  Most  of 
tlK  cost  of  these  syatema  it  in  the  CFV  (28%),  sc- 
cnrdiag  M  reepondmrs.  nd  peripbenis  (17%). 
Other  costs:  penoane)  (16%),  opentiog  ^stems 
(14%),  ippfcations  (7.6%).  msintetiance  (7.5%). 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


Cross-breeding  produces  new  options 

Midsize  firms,  individual  departments  eye  kigh-end  machines  from  midrange  vendors 


BY  BARBARA  DEPOMPA 


U  may  look  Eke  a  mainframe,  act  aocne- 
thing  hke  a  mainframe  and  be  bought  to 
perform  mainframe  functions  —  but  is  it  a 
mainframe?  ^ 

That’s  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
when  it  comes  to  the  higthend  modeb  re¬ 
leased  in  the  past  year  by  traditiona]  mini¬ 
computer  vendo^  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX  9000.  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.'s  Nonstop  Cydooe'  series  and  other 
machines  are  lower  in  price  yet  close  in 
functionahty  to  the  IBM  3090 and  compa¬ 
rable  mainframes  from  phig-com|»tible 
mamifocturers  and  pn^rietaiy  main- 
frame  vendors  Unisys  Co^  and  Bull  HN 
Information  Systems,  Inc. 

Just  how  robust  are  these  mamframe- 
lifce  boxes,  and  who  should  consider  pur¬ 
chasing  them? 


SMALL 

MAINFRAMES  are 
attractive  to  Fortune 
1 ,000  firms  that  need  an 
adjunct  processor  in  addition 
to  their  host  to  perform 
specialized  applications. 


The  best  way  to  approach  these  ques- 
tkms  is  to  consider  typical  mainframe 
ftinctionality.  Many  analysts,  including 
Peter  Kastner  at  Bosttm-based  market 
research  firm  Aberdeen  Group,  define 
mainfr'ames  as  systems  that  cost  at  least 
$1  milhon.  ofrer  speeds  of  more  than  fO 
milbon  instructions  per  second  and  100 
transactions  per  secrad.  store  at  least 
50G  bytes  of  ^u.  use  high-capacity  peri- 
pherais  and  can  accommodate  more  than 
$00  users. 

Each  of  the  small  mainframes  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  VAX  6400  and  the  just -re¬ 
leased  9000.  the  Cyclone.  Ccmtrol  Data 
Corp.'s  Cyb^  series.  Data  General 
Corpus  MV40000,  Hewlett-f^kard 
Co.’s  980,  Prime  Computer.  Inc.’$  6550 
and  even  hi^i-end  IBM  Application  Sys- 
tem/400s  —  fit  these  specifications  while 
staying  within  a  S200.000  to  more  than 
$2  milhon  price  range  for  fully  configured 
models. 

Prime’s  6550  runs  closer  to  the  low 
end  of  the  scale,  while  the  VAX  9000  can 
reach  well  beyond  the  $2  million  mark.  > 

The  lower  price  is  especially  appealing 
to  midsiae  companies  with  annual  reve¬ 
nues  in  the  $1M  milhon  to  $200  million 
range,  according  to  Dale  Kutnkk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Meta  Group.  Inc.,  a  Westport. 
Coon. -based  consulting  firm.  In  these 
firms,  proce^ing  needs  may  not  demand 
a  large  mainframe,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  budget  may  not  allow  one. 

Two  small  mainframes  that  do  espe- 
dally  well  in  batch  processing  are  the 
Prime  6550  and  DG  MV40000.  These 
machines  are  usuaDy  considered  high-end 
systei^  for  smaller  companies.  Another 
considmtxm,  however,  is  that  while 
these  smaller  mainframes  perform  the 
four  key  functions  found  on  all  main- 


Dcftxnpa  b  a  fire* -lance  writer  based  n  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md 


frames  —  batch  processing,  transaction 
processing,  database  processing  and  net¬ 
work  management  ~  some  machines  are 
tailored  for  one  or  two  of  these  areas  and 
are  less  robust  in  the  others,  says  Freder¬ 
ick  Wtthingtoo,  an  independent  consul¬ 
tant  based  in  New  York. 

These  smaller  mainframes  actually 
outperform  their  larger  counterparts  in 
some  specific  areas,  Withington  says.  For 
instance,  the  Cyclone  and  VAX  9000  out¬ 
perform  the  1^4  3090  in  on-line  transac¬ 
tion  processing  apfrfications. 


Small  mainframes  are  attractive  to 
Fortune  1.000  firms  that  need  an  adjunct 
processor  in  addition  to  their  host  to  per¬ 
form  specialized  applications. 

At  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Diviskm.  Tandem’s  VLX,  TXP  and 
CLX  systems  perform  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  functions  on  a  distributed  rela¬ 
tional  database  at  a  lower  cost  than  a  large 
mainframe,  according  to  Frank  Panella, 
director  of  systems  development  at  the 
firm.  The  division  plans  to  upgrade  to  a 
Cyclone  within  the  next  six  to  nine 


months.  “No  other  vendor  has  been  able 
to  prove  to  me  they  can  provide  the  level 
of  distributed  relational  database  capabili¬ 
ties  that  Tandem  did.”  PaneOa  sa^ 

The  systems  run  the  oo-hDe  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  new^  wire  services 
while  a  separate  organization  within  Dow 
Jones  handles  the  general-purpose  main¬ 
frame  computing  requirements. 

Panella  estimates  that  the  Tandem 
systems  save  him  millions  of  dollars  com¬ 
pared  with  a  typical  mainframe  installa¬ 
tion,  not  to  meiUioa  the  savings  in  floor 
space  and  electricity  required  to  run  the 
computers. 

In  a  traditional  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment.  Panella  says,  he  would  have  to  buy  a 
larger  ntachine  than  he  really  needed  ^ 
wait  for  his  business  to  grow  into  it.  With 


Tkhnolo! 


Now^  bankers^  nuclear  physicists^  athletes^  students 
and  scores  more  can  walk  right  into  a  virtual  shopping 
mall  of  information.  How?  The  answer  is  an  exciting  new 
on-line  gateway  service  called  NYNEX INFO-LOOKJ 
developed  by  our  Science  &  Technology  Center. 

lb  enter^  all  you  need  is  a  computer^  modem,  and  a 
calling  card  for  New  England  or  New  York  Telephone. 

It^s  that  simple  because  we  designed  special  software  that 
allows  your  computer  to  interact  direedy  with  the  database 
that  holds  the  verification  and  billing  information.  So  instead 
of  waiting  days  to  receive  confirmation  and  a  password 
by  mailj  you  now  have  only  to  wait  milliseconds. 
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the  Tandem  systems,  ‘T  can  add  a  single 
processor  bo^  and  not  have  to  spend 
mmey  on  the  five  additional  processor 
boards  that  come  in  the  next  largest  main¬ 
frame  model  before  I  need  them,”  he 
says. 

Another  factor  that  attracted  Panella 
to  Tandem’s  sy^ems  is  “the  quickness 
with  which  we  can  add  processors  and 
peripherals,”  he  says. 

In  a  mainframe  environment,  it  would 
require  seven  or  more  hours  to  add  a  new 
processor,  he  explains.  “And  we’d  have  to 
do  it  over  the  weekend  so  we  could  shut 
down  the  system  and  perform  a  SYSGEN 
on  the  operating  system  in  order  make 
use  of  the  addition^  capacity.”  With  the 
Tandem  setup,  the.  system  can  remain 
running  while  the  processors  are  added. 


While  the  VAX  6400  and  9000  are 
p(H>ular  for  transaction  processing  as 
weU,  their  strength  also  hes  in  number 
crunching.  One  DEC  6400  user  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  says  his  system  is  used 
to  calculate  engineering  statistics  for  gov¬ 
ernment  projects  in  d^ense.  “When  clus¬ 
tered  together,  the  6400  gives  us  main¬ 
frame  performance  for  our  application.” 
says  the  user,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

Playing  with  numbors 

Other  machines  optimized  for  numeric-in¬ 
tensive  and  scientific/engineering  appli¬ 
cations  are  CDC’s  Cyber  series  and  HP's 
980  models. 

At  the  Delaware  Lottery  Commission 
in  Dover.  Del.,  a  Cyber  mainframe  sifts 


through  milbons  of  lottery  numbers  to 
find  the  wiiuiing  match,  according  to  Wel¬ 
don  Reynolds,  operatkxis  manager  at  the 
commisskm. 

Desire  the  strengths  of  these  smaller 
mainfraines,  Kutnick  says,  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines  —  optimized  for  batch  processing 
and  capaUe  of  storing  huge  amounts  of 
data  —  are  sdll  better  suited  for  running  a 
corporation’s  accbunts-receivable  or  ac- 
counts-payable  applkatjons. 

Because  these  systems  are  entered  by 
estabOsfaed  minjeomputer  and  scientific 
computing  veodOTs.  they  each  offer  ma¬ 
ture  operating  environments  for  their 
customers.  DEC  and  HP  have  an¬ 
nounced  higher  end  models  for  delivery  m 
the  fall,  including  a  dual-fnocessor  version 
ofHFs980.« 


all  walks  of  life. 


The  software  is  so  successful,  we^re  now  offering  it 
to  other  telephone  companies  for  their  gateway  services. 

The  NYNEX'  family  of  companies  can  offer  you 
everything  from  network  services  and  software  to  computers 
and  systems  integration.  So  call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

It^s  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  combute?  The  answer  is 


C  me  NVNtX  CerpVMCPn 


NYNEX 
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machine  next 

We  have  no  plans  to  change  our 
ardiitecture  in  the  near  futve,  and 
we  have  no  plans  for  IBM’s  Eoter- 
jxise  Sy8teni/9000.” 

JameaPestfer 
Coi^uter  Center  lianager 
DreMer  Induatnea.  Inc. 

Dallaa 

—  Current  raainfraine:  “We 
use  three  Amdahl  mainfraines 
the  5870,  5860  and  V-8.  Wb  ser¬ 
vice  65  to  70  operating  units  around 
the  world,  so  we  run  the  full  range 
of  anibcations  —  from  integrated 

fwanirfyf^iting,  fiiUHvial  hiMfn 

resources  ap^icatioos  to  individual 
programs  in  these  areas.  We  also 
run  traming,  office  automatson  and 
engineering  applicatioos.” 

—  Planned  purchaae:  “We  plan 
to  replace  our  three  Amdahl  roam- 
frames  with  >ist  a  san^  madune  at 
the  end  of  this  year  or  early  next 
year. 

The  newest  mainframes  on  the 
market  far  exceed  our  require- 
ments  for  power  and  speed,  so  we 
aren’t  forc^  to  sit  around  and  wait 
for  the  next  vendca-  announce¬ 
ments.  I  can  kxik  beyond  the  typical 
initial  hi^a-price  and  lower 
ity  curves  d  any  of  the  laand-oew 
products  and  buy  the  slightly  older, 
more  proven  machines  that  have 
reached  a  more  moderate  market 
prin. 

The  IBM  ES/9000  announce- 
ment  does  not  affect  our  buying  de- 
dskm  because  we  have  no  process¬ 
ing  requirentents  that  would 
mandate  our  buying  an  ES/9000  or 
ES/9000<bes  machioe. 

We  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
evaluating  a  machine's  compatibil- 
ity  and  relabOrty  factors.  the 
lak  generation  or  two  of  mam- 
frames,  however,  we've  seen  reli¬ 
ability  become  abimst  a  given.” 

Dick  Price 
Vice-Presidena  of  IS 
IVabody  Holding  Co. 

St.  Lot^  Mo. 

—  Current  mainframe:  “We 
use  IBM  MVS/XA  and  VM/XA  On 
MVS,  we  run  general  business  ap¬ 
plications.  such  as  mventory,  geo- 
eral-lec^er  and  accounting  qipfica- 
tioos. 

On  VM,  we  do  genoal-porpoae 
time-sharing,  budgeting 

and  engineering.” 

~  Wanned  purchaae:  “We  wfl] 
take  one  of  two  routes:  Eitiier  pur¬ 
chase  a  uaed  3090  Model  300  in  the 
oexttwoyearstogiriiDorebcine- 
power  to  run  our  engneering  ^ipli- 
cationa,  or  we  win  move  the  appfica- 
tions  off  the  Hfiirfrantf  to  Umx- 
baacd  wockatations  and  networked 
servers. 

It  depends  on  bow  to  I  can 
move  thinga  to  Unii.  Td  Qte  to 
move  budgeting  and  planning  appk- 
catioos  to  networked  PCs  in  an 
OS/2  environment  in  the  same  time 
frame.”* 
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MAINFRAMES 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


Late-model  mainframes' 


*Al9niKttt«(4bMM»»«yableiftcr  IMtor  vetdKMcdteii^brfeteJauary  1991.  AllMB^vpmtffceietfat  maifl/raRKs.  ipecific  capabilities  vary  widely  from  machine  to  nucfaine. 

Antodiif  aateactdadngieiac.  DP  •  BMcbcenacnaldMspncesnKrSE  —  ScxflCificngmeeT9ig:0LTP  —  Oit-baecnnsactKmprocMsmg. 

yj  F—n  aritai  In— irt—  per  wcoad:  lit— rl  (S),  peak  (P). 

r— ay  »<-r»  II  ■!  nt^fk  fc— ^  w  iwiwMiMMg  ibi*  HH  »  1  inr  —  OetMjCredit  (transactions  based  on  95%  subsecond  response):  LP~  Unpack  (100x100  fuB-pteoMO  in  MFLOPS):LL» 

UrtMew  U— tame  U  toopiX  Va— a  sunM  eabcr  actal  or  cstaeaied  beocb—fc  figures. 

OkOBC  kflFSca— thentto—Ke^the  VAX-H/TmT 

■Speetec—  ior  BM  —1— >  were  edhetad  (r—  — rw  tonnes,  mckxk^  lo-luae  aoivccs:  written  materials  supplied  by  the  vepdor  and  Datapro  Research,  a  tnarfcet  research  firm  in  Delrao,  NJ.  MIPS  were  tupfdied  by  Tednotogy 

I— Stratepea  Corp .  a  ■arket  I— arcli  fins  B  Fnc— gham.  Mats. 


Tbe  companies  included  in  this  chart  responded  to  a  recent  survey  cofxhicted  by  Computerworld.  When  a  vendor  is  unable  to  provide  specie  informatim  about  its  (Rxiduct, 
the  abbreviation  NP  (not  provided)  is  used.  When  a  question  does  not  apfriy  to  a  vendor's  product,  the  abbreviation  NA  (not  applicable)  is  used.  Further  product  information  is 
available  from  the  vendors. 
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HOW  TO  CROSS  THE 
NETWORK  FRONTIER 

Learn  from  the  people  who  hove 
been  there  bef^. . . 


NETWORK  COMPUTING  FORUM 

January  28-31, 1991  •  Grand  Hyatt  •  Washington,  DC 

Designing  or  managing  distributed  computing  systems?  You're 
crossing  into  challenging  territory,  which  only  a  few  trail-blazers 
have  ever  explored. 

If  you're  responsible  for  inlerconneaed  netw  orks  and  applications 
developed  and  delivered  over  diverse  platforms  and  architectures, 
then  Network  Computing  Forum  (NCF)  can  provide  you  with  the 
iirformation.  the  resources,  and  the  contacts  to  get  the  job  done  right. 

NCF  will  bring  you  face-to-face  with  the  pioneers  -  the  most 
successfiif  leading-edge  users,  strategists  and  integrators  of  network 
computing.  They'll  share  their  experiences  with  you  ...  and  point 
you  toward  the  most  effective  solutions  for  managing  mission-critical 
network  applications. 

Where  is  systems  management  heading? 

.\void  costly  mistakes!  At  NCF  you'll  benefit  from  the  most  authoritative 
and  innovative  thinking  on  - 

•  how  tQselea  and  implement  internetworking  architectures 

•  where  open  systems  are  going,  and  how  they  will  impact  software 
development  and  information  management  in  your  organization 

•  why  new  partnerships  -  between  vendors,  between  users,  between 
MIS  and  corporate  users  -  will  make  all  the  difference  in  building 
cost-effective  applications 

•  important  trends  in  hardware  and  software  platforms,  client  server 
architectures,  distributed  databases,  electronic  messaging,  and  more. 

This  unique,  high-level  educational  forum  will  | 
broaden  your  knowledge  base  -  case  studies  i 
offering  praaical  advice  for  advancing  your  i 
network  systems . . .  intensive  short  courses  .  I 

with  experienced  professionals  . . .  panel  , 

discussicwisand  workshops  focusing  on  user  i 

■experiences.  I  D 

Plus,  a  sdea  group  of  leading  manufaaurers  □  I'm  interested  me 

will  have  technical  experts  on  hand  to  demon-  I 

strate  their  latest  technology,  discuss  your  I 

requirements  and  answer  your  questions  on  |  Job  Title _ ^ _ 

compatibility,  service,  applications,  and  more.  j 


Act  now 

Be  prepared  to  cro.ss  the  next  network  frontier 
. . .  with  .strategies  and  solutions  that  work! 

For  fa.stest  action,  fax  the  coupon  at  r^ht  to 
508-872-8237 


NErgPORK  COMPUTING  FOBUM 

□  YES,  please  rush  me  a  complete  Conference  Program. 

n  I  cannot  attend  now,  please  keep  me  informed  about  future  NCF  events. 

□  I’m  interested  in  exhibiting,  please  send  me  more  information. 


Phone  Number  ( _ 


_  Stale _ Zip  _ 


j  MAIL  To:  Network  Computing  Forum,  P.O.  Box  9107  Fnunln^um,  MA  01701-9107  j 
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The  scoop  on  OOPS 

Lots  of  smoke  surrounds  object-oriented  programming  systems 
and  technology.  Here’s  a  fast  primer  on  whatyou  need  toknow 


BYSHAKUATRE 


bject  orieQtation  has  be¬ 
come  the  oat  bran  of 
the  s(^ware  mailcet. 
just  as  relational  data¬ 
bases  five  or  six 
years  ago.  Although 
many  people  say  that  ob- 
je^-ohented  program¬ 
ming  systems  will  do 
someth^  good,  a  lot  of 
them  aren’t  exactly  sure  what. 
They  just  don’t  want  to  let  on 
that  they  don't  know. 

There’s  a  good  chance  that 
object-oriented  technology  will 
compete  with  relational  te^ol- 
0^  or  that  relational  technology 
will  try  to  adjust  to  keep  up  to 
date  by  adding  features  that  in^o- 
vide  the  benefits  of  object  orien- 
tatioQ.  Either  way.  object  orien¬ 
tation  s  something  that  every 
information  systems  manager 


should  be  somewhat  familiar 
with. 

The  following  short  list  high¬ 
lights  the  basic  truths  about  ob¬ 
ject  orientation  without  any 
hype; 

•  The  big  idea  is  simple.  The 
main  concept  behind  object  ori¬ 
entation  is  that  repetitive  pro¬ 
gramming  code  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  (mly  once  and  shared  by  a 
number  of  other  programs. 

•  It  is  a  descendant  of  Unix. 


Objea  orientatim’s  origins  lie 
within  the  programming  lan¬ 
guage  C -I- -f.  That,  in  turn, 
means  its  origins  are  in  Unix.  Be¬ 
cause  Unix  is  going  to  be  a  major 
chmce  for  operating  systems  in 
the  cmnii^  decade,  obj^  orien¬ 
tation  will  have  a  major  following 


in  future  years. 

•  It  has  wide  database  ap¬ 
peal.  After  making  an  impact  on 
(xogramming,  object  orientation 
has  moved  to  the  ^tabase  en- 


Atre  is  presldeiK  of  Rye,  N.Y.-based 
Atre  Computer  Assistance,  a  divisim  of 
Coopers  A  Lybrand. 


vironment.  Unlike  relational 
technology,  its  origins  are  wider 
than  those  of  a  database  environ¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  object  orienta¬ 
tion  will  command  a  much  larger 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  coming 
decade. 

There  is  another  reason  why 
object  orientation  will  have  wid¬ 
er  appeal  than  relational  technol- 
o^.  Relational  technology’s  ori¬ 
gins  were  in  Digital  Equi|»nent 
Corp.’s  VAX/VMS  (Oracle,  In¬ 
gres.  Sybase,  etc.)  and  IBM’s 
MVS  (DB2)  (Mt^nietary  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  Consequentlyreven 
if  relational  technology  provided 
flexit^ty  in  handling  data  struc¬ 
ture  changes,  portability  be¬ 
tween  various  hardware  and  sys¬ 
tems  software  platforms  was 
impossible  until  SQL  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  many  vendors.  However, 
the  many  extensions  added 
by  various  vendors  makes  the 


dream  of  portability  elusive . 

•  There  is  no  founding  fa¬ 
ther.  Unlike  relational  technol¬ 
ogy.  object  cHientation  does  not 
have  a  theoretical  foundation. 
There  is  no  equivalent  of  ”£hr. 
C^odd”  for  ol^ect  orientation. 
One  unfortunate  result  of  this  is 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us¬ 
ers  to  employ  some  type  of  yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  the  ’’objec¬ 
tivity”  of  an  object-oriented 
system. 

•  People  do  not  live  by  data 


alone.  Relatkmal  technology 
conc»itrates  its  focus  only  on 
data.  It  emphasizes  that  the  pro¬ 
cesses  or  actions  should  be  cate¬ 
gorically  separated  and  should 
not  be  considered  during  the  de¬ 
sign  i^ocess. 

In  oKitrast.  object  orientatioo 
emphasizes  that  the  real  world 
cannot  lively  data  alone.  It  is  the 
actions  done  to  or  with  data  that 
give  a  real  world  view. 

•  Data  and  obfects  are  one. 
One  of  the  buikl^  Uocks  of  ob¬ 
ject  orientatioo  is  that  an  object 
contains  both  data  and  proce¬ 
dures  or  actions.  Some  proce¬ 
dures,  or  methods,  are  made 
known  to  other  objects.  These 
methods  are  pubk  methods, 
while  other  mkbods  are  kept 
private.  Data  is  encapsulated  by 
methods,  and  various  objects  are 
grouped  into  classes.  Some 
<ri3jects  have  characteristics 


•  A  good  bot  to  ovortako  relational 
•  There’s  no  ‘Dr.  Cedd’  hero 
•  Patience  is  required 
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IN  DEPTH:  THE  SCOOP  ON  OOPS 


simihr  to  other  objec^  and 
these  chancteristies  are  i^terit' 
ed.  This  obfect'Oriented  hierv* 
diy  ddfaentiites  itsetf  {rocn  the 
reteksttlsyrteipa. 

•  The  lenas  tre  OMre  cooplH 
ceied  than  the  ccoceyts^  In 
obiect  oneatatioo,  esqapetihtioo 
ud  mbentance  oocnpete  with  tu* 
pies  and  cerdmality  ci  refatkeal 
tecfanoiocy.  It  appears  that  ob¬ 
ject  orteftatno  is  not  taken  eeri- 


Obiect-oriented  programmiDg 
languages  aitd  object-oneoted 
database  management  s3rstenis 
are  supposed  to  inareese  pco- 
granuners’  productivTty  by  sup¬ 
porting  modular  prograniming 
a^  providfaig  fleadbOity. 

Modular  programnung  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  modules  called  ofajecu 
that  can  be  shared.  A  vendiv  is 
supposed  to  supply  a  library  d 
ol^ects.  Object-oriented  DBMSs 


Selected  object-oriented 
languages  and  vendors 


Actor 

The  Whitewater  Group 
600 barn  St 
EwMtoo.  n.  60201 
(312)328-3800 

AdvatageC-f'  + 

Lifeboat  AsKKiates 
1163  Sfarewsbwy  Ave. 
Shiensbury.NJ.  07702 
(201)388^950 

OTaBt 

CNS.I11C. 

7090 Sfady  Oak  RomI 
Eden  Prairie,  Mbn.  S5344 
(612)944-0170 

C+  + 

(junfekoes  Software 
P.O.Bax749 
Orittta.Cafil.  94563 
(415)254-9183 


Eiffel 

Interactive  Software 
Engneering.  Inc. 

270  Stotke  Road 

(kifeta.Calif.93117 

(805)685-1006 

EjqierteOigeiice 
Sute302 
5638HollBterAve. 
(kfeta,Calif.  93117 
(805)967-1797 

Sinalltalk-80 
IVcpIace  Systems 
1 550  Plymouth  St. 

Mountain  View.  Calif.  94043 
(415)691-6700 

XUSP 

CompuServe  by:  D.  Beta 
CompuServe  ID  76704.47 


ously  unless  the  term  “para¬ 
digm"  or  other  big  words  are 
used,  jargoo  aside,  the  coocepts 
are  just  as  simple  as  those  of  rda- 
tior^technol^. 

•  It  paoaiaea  productivity. 


are  a  blend  of  systems  software 
and  applications  software, 
whereas  relational  database 
managemtmt  systems  are  sys¬ 
tems  software  and  not  appb^ 
tioos  software.  RDBMSs  sup- 


UtCICS 

Manage  Hself 


•  Start  slop  and  recover  CICS  regkma. 

•  TImr  Inlrtiar  rfansmUona.  haarti  jnti 
support  and  CEMT  comnittMls. 


'  Trigger  journal  job*  00  demand. 

■  Ship  early  problem  wamtaga  to  consoles. 


•  Respond  to  OCS'sWTOtWTOlU, 
abends  and  log  meiaages  wbh  MVS 
actbrMca,  preoeflned^rTDR  rcapoos 


The  OCS  Auaomated  Opctmioos  Eritnaion  FadUfy 
is  lywovcn  apOToadi  to  syfeem  managed  OCS  renjuRca. 
Cal  OB  10^  tor  more  kdomMion  or  a  irfel  fer  AODF 


Nnsc  Mavnasonai.  hc- 

PO  Bn  180640  •  Oalas.  TX  7S21B 

Taapriww  (214)  343^44 

PAX  (214)  343-9000  •  TlX  314419 


peat  a  data  dictionaiy/directory 
system  but  do  not  su(^  its  con¬ 
tents. 

a  There  are  a  wide  range  of 
appUcationo.  Initially,  relatioR- 
al  databases  were  supposed  to  be 
used  more  effectively  for  deci- 
sioo  support  systems  than  con¬ 
ventional  networking  or  hierar¬ 
chical  databases.  However,  now 
that  RDBMSs  are  moving  into 
the  production  environment  and 
into  oR-hne  transactimi  process¬ 
ing,  object-oriented  databases 
are  a  g^  choice  to  take  their 
place  in  decision  support  sys¬ 
tems. 

Other  good  application  areas 
for  object-orient^  databases  are 
those  requiring  targe  amounts  of 
small,  hkerogeneous  data  — 
everything  from  text.  gra{rfucs. 
images,  voice  and  besimile  — 
and  areas  that  require  a  great 
deal  of  connectivity  between 
them.  Computer-aiM  design 
and  maoufecturing.  con^ter- 
aided  publishing  and  imaging  are 
aD  go^  possibilities.  Fw  exam¬ 
ple,  a  bank  may  want  to  not  only 
maintain  a  rea^  of  checking  ac¬ 
count  transactions  but  also  keep 
on-line  photocopies  d  the 
checks. 

a  The  technology  ia  atiU 
young.  Most  of  the  (Aject-ori- 
ented  DBMS  vendors  are  rela¬ 
tively  new  and  have  not  expend¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
creating  support  software  —  for 
example,  to^,  debuggers  and 
utilities.  The  result  is  an  almost 
“do  it  yourself'  mode.  By  com¬ 
parison.  RDBMSs  have  a  myriad 
of  supporting  infrastructural 
tools  for  performing  the  mun¬ 
dane.  but  necessary,  activities  of 
backup,  recovery,  checkpoint, 
k^gingand  more, 
a  Two  types  of  vendors.  Exist¬ 
ing  RDBMS  vendors,  such  as 
IBM,  Oracle  Systems  Corp..  In¬ 
gres  Cxrrp.,  Sybase.  Inc..  Digital 
Equipment  C^.  and  (Computer 
Asociates  International.  Inc., 
will  add  object-oripnted  features 
to  their  existing  products.  To 
gain  attention  and  market  share, 
new  object-oriented  DBMS  ven¬ 
dors  wil]  fight  many  of  the  same 
battles  that  nonrelational  and  re¬ 
lational  vendors  did  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

a  Cultural  change  w  needed. 
One  of  the  major  differences  be¬ 
tween  relational  technology  and 
object  orientation  is  that  the  Ut¬ 
ter  pretty  much  requires  a  cul¬ 
ture  change.  The  reUtkmal  ap- 
I  proach  kept  data  structures  and 
algorithms  (program  logic}  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  Because  object  orientation 
puts  data  and  algonthms  togeth¬ 
er  as  objects,  it  requires  a  differ¬ 
ent  mind-set  and  a  completely 
different  method  of  program¬ 
ming. 

^ograxnmers  will  have  to 
trust  other  programmers  while 
using  the  private  methods  of  an 
object.  Tto  requires  a  more 
communal  way  of  thinking.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  {wogrammers  will  make 
or  hnak  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nology.  a 
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Object-oriented  guide 

What  are  the  right  questions  to  a^? 

A  number  of  iseaea  need  to  be  considered  before  you 
get  daxxled  or  diaendiaated  by  object-oriented  tech¬ 
nology. 'The  foOowmg  are  Mxne  key  queatioos: 
a  Dolhevetberi^techiiicelensinwiiiM  nt?lf 
C,  C++.  Unb^  X  Wmdow  Syatem  or  Smallralk 
aren't  in  use  in  your  orginiation,  then  obj^  orientation  ia  not 
for  you  —  at  least  ri^t  now.  Almost  afi  object-oriented  tedh 
Dologies  run  on  Unix  workatatiooa  or  ^iple  Computer.  Inc.'8 
Maebttoeh.  it  wiD  take  at  least  a  few  more  years  b^orc  object- 
oriented  DBMSs  will  run  on  DOShased  platfanna.  Borland  In¬ 
ternational’s  C+  +  and  hficroaoft  (^arp.’9  C+  +  compilers 
may  expedite  the  proceaa. 

a  An  I  looking  for  a  loag<«afige  aolutioo?  An  object-ori¬ 
ented  DBMS  is  not  a  “quick  fix"  to  existing  prohlona.  Before 
using  an  object-oriented  MMS,  a  firm  baa  to  invest  substantial 
effort  into  desiffung  the  objects.  Object-oriented  raidSa  may 
not  deliver  great  benefits  if  the  objects  are  not  “complex." 

Object-oriented  DBMSs  store  complex  data  typ^  such  as 
text,  graphics  or  voice  infdnnatioo,  that  RTOMSs  cannot  han¬ 
dle.  An  example  of  a  complex  data  type  could  be  storing  a  with¬ 
drawal  transaction  from  a  checking  account  with  a  copy  Cnn- 
age)  of  the  check  stored  for  reference, 
a  Am  I  willing  to  try  a  prototype?  Before  determining 
whether  an  object-orieoted  DBMS  is  for  you.  consider  a  smaO 
prototype.  Prepare  an  entity-relationship  diagram.  In  the  dia¬ 
gram.  data  item  (entity)  has  a  set  of  sssocatkins  (rdstion- 

sbtps)  with  other  data  Kerns.  These  diagrams  are  used  to  map 
the  underlying  structure  of  a  database  so  that  formal  database 
record  de^tioQs  and  integrity  rules  can  be  created. 

Because  the  main  theme  of  object  orientation  is  that  there 
should  not  be  one  type  of  system  in  the  database  or  file  system 
and  another  in  the  program,  flow  of  data  through  the  system 
should  be  represent  via  data  flow  diagrams  and  state-transi- 
tion  diagrams.  Entity-relationship  dograms,  data  flow  dia- 
grams  and  state-cransKioo  digrams  can  then  be  used  to  verify 
with  the  user  that  the  systems  analyst's  understanding  of  the 
system’s  behavior  IS  correct  and  could  be  used  to  generate  pro¬ 
gram  spedficatioQS  that  match  the  uoderstamfing.  Superim¬ 
posing  database  design  and  process  design  »  quite  time-con¬ 
suming  but  crucial  for  object  orientation  to  be  successful, 
a  Am  I  willing  to  wait  for  a  payoff?  As  for  as  application 
program  development  in  an  object-oriented  envirooinent  is 
ccmcemed,  not  much  productivity  increase  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
first  few  years  until  a  library  of  objects  and  object  modules  is 
built.  After  the  library  is  built  and  applicatioa  programiners  are 
able  to  use  the  modules  repetitively,  productivity  will  improve. 

As  with  other  technok^ies,  patience  is  also  a  virtue  with  ob¬ 
ject  orientation. 

a  Am  I  willing  to  start  educating  ray  staff  today?  A  pru¬ 
dent  manager  should  start  educating  the  organiation  about 
object-oriented  technology.  Object  orientation  is  a  promising 
techiK^ogy  that  is  going  to  make  big  waves  in  the  19908.  Even 
if  object-oriented  technology  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  the  oat 
bran  of  the  software  market,  it  may  help  some  Qls  of  the  indus¬ 
try  if  prescribed  and  used  property. 
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COMPUIER INDUSIRY 


Craddngopenimaiing'sgokleflegg 


But  wait,  there’s  more 

Stardent  Computer,  Inc; 
co-founders  and  former  exec¬ 
utives  Allen  Michels  and 
Matthew  Sanders,  who 
were  given  the  boot  by  the 
board  shortly  after  the  two 
rocked  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  by  filing  technology  theft 
charges  against  the  firm's 
Japanese  partner/investor 
Kubota  Corp.  this  past 
summer,  are  singing  another 
somebody  done  somebody 
wrong  song.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  two  added  an  un¬ 
lawful  termination  charge  to 
their  suit  —  and  added  Star- 
dent  Chief  Executive  Officer 
J.  ^I^^Uiam  Pbduska  and 
the  company  as  defendams. 


Many  happy  retunis 

They’re  baa-aack.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  venture  capitalists 
are  rededicating  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  field  that  proved 
so  fertile  for  them  a  few 
years  back:  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  A  recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  New  York-based 
market  research  company 
Technologic  IVtners,  Inc. 
showed  venture  investing  in 
computer-related  companies 
in  tt»  first  quarter  erf  1990 
at  $285  million,  which  was  up 
44%  over  that  amount  in 
last  year's  comparable  peri¬ 
od. 

More  briefs  on  page  122 


Image  processing  market  growth  of 30%  to  50%  per  year  fuels  dreams  of  rich  profits 

- nvAi  ANT  fiVAN  dccision  makeTsbccauseit  B  thc  iBiful-  Computer,  Inc.,  analysts  speculated. 


fiQed  promise  of  data  processing  com-  Tomacrow.  however,  there  could 
-  ing  throat  be  another  tier  of  imaging  providers 

The  document  image  process-  "Imaging  is  going  to  make  a  maior  that  wH  look  at  the  businessworkl 
ing  market  is  hardly  the  stufi  difierence.’*  Levitan  said.  "It  will  ofier  from  a  different  perspective.  Levitu 
of  fairy  tales,  but  its  phenome-  [the]  bene^  of  what  goes  through  the  said.  These  imaging  providers,  be  said, 
nal  growth  poteritia]  may  tube  rather  than  the  tube  Hsetf."  win  have  radical  approaches, 

have  some  executives  dream-  Early  comers  into  the  potentially  lu-  For  instance,  be  s^.  if  a  company 
ing  of  golden  eggs.  crative  market  have  been  quick  to  grab  tike  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  with  its 

"There  [are]  a  billion  zillion  dollars  market  share  and  positioQing.  Howev-  large  installed  hue  of  desktop  work- 
to  be  made  in  this  area  "said  Ben  Levi-  er.  there  are  plenty  of  slower  starters  stations,  were  to  enter  the  imaging 
tan.a  manager  at  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.  who  win  be  able  to  make  a  mint  in  the  arena,  H  could  make  (wogress  qtackly. 


"Imaging  is  going  to  make  a  msior  that  wdl  look  at  the  businessworkl 
difierence."  Levitan  said.  "It  will  ofier  from  a  different  perspective.  Levitu 
[the]  bene^  of  what  goes  through  the  said.  These  imaging  providers,  be  said, 
tube  rather  than  the  tube  Itself."  win  have  radical  approaches. 

Early  comers  into  the  potentiaUylu-  For  instance,  be  s^.  if  a  company 


tan, a  manager  at  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.  who  win  be  able  to  make  a  mint  in  the 
in  Lexington,  Mass.,  an  information  multUnltion-doUar  market-to-be,  ac- 
technology  firm  of  KFMG  Feat 
Marwick. 

Image  processing  — taking  pa-  Picture  this 
per  documents  and  scanning  thCT  imaging  system  iHstaUations  I 

into  electronic  form  where  the  are  expe^  to  hit  the  S2  baion 
data  can  be  manipulated  and  ac*  mark  teiStin  three  years 
cessed  simultaneously  by  whom- 
ever  needs  to  see  it  —  is  hot.  The 
market  is  growing  at  a  compound 

annual  rate  of  30%  to  50%.  ac-  ^^1  1434  flitM 

cording  to  analysts,  and  there  is  no  •1994  X413  i540M 

end  in  sight.  _ 

Gregory  C.  VanBuren,  a  coo*  $333M 

sultant  at  the  industry  manage-  74St  $143 

ment  section  of  Camlnidge, 

Mass.-based  consulting  firm  Ar-  HHH  1%39M  $143 

thurD.  Little,  Inc.,  said  that  docu-  •projected 
ment  image  proces^g  is  the  fast- 

est  growing  segment  of  woridwide  s-™  cch.op> 

data  processing.  cording  to  analysts. 

BIS  CAP  International,  Inc.,  a  Nor-  Today's  big  names  in  imaging  io 
well,  Mass.-based  research  and  con-  dude  Wang  Laborattffies,  Inc.,  IBM 
suiting  firm,  estimates  that  the  market  and  FBenet  Corp. 
will  reach  $2  billion  by  1993.  Analysts  "Imaging  is  strategic  produci 


Source  BIS  CM*  kMrntfonal  tnc. 

cording  to  analysts. 


Such  an  ettrazk,  Levitan  said,  would 
‘lave  the  desktop  and  could  work 
M  from  the  desktop  back." 

It  b  unUtely  to  be  ooly  vendors 
that  board  the  imaging  bandwag¬ 
on.  according  to  industry  ofaserv* 
ers.  System  integrators  wiD  play  a 

a  big  role  in  the  imaging  market  by 
helping  users  to  put  together 
pie^  of  equipment  that  were  not 
meant  to  work  together.  Also, 
coosultants  will  be  called  in  to 
many  coaqotties  to  help  with  busi¬ 
ness  process  redesign  that  imag¬ 
ing  bring  about. 

Oneexpectedresultoftbenot- 
yet-surfaced  vendors  will  be  imag¬ 
ing  on  a  moefa  smaller  scale  than 
M  that  on  which  it  has  been  done  to 
date. 

Because  the  market  is  so  new,  Levi- 


Toctoy's  big  names  in  imaging  in-  tan  said,  the  big  players  five  ]rear8  from 
dude  Wang  Laboratcffies,  Inc.,  IBM  cx)w  could  be  very  difierent  from  to- 
and  FBenet  Corp.  da/stopfive. 

•‘Imaging  is  the  Strategic  product  By  the  end  of  the  current  decade. 


will  reach  $2  billion  by  1993.  Analysis  "Imaging  is  ttr  strategic  product  By  ^  end  of  the  current  decade, 

at  Nolan  Norton  «ulorse  figures  that  for  ?bng,"  Levitan  sak).  "They  will  be  said  Richard  Schwartz,  an  analyst  at 
say  the  market  could  climb  as  hi^  as  key  players  and  won't  st^  bitk  —  if  Shear8onLdHnanHution,lnc.,tbeira- 
$12  billion  by  the  mid-'90s.  th^  can  sort  out  their  financial  trou-  aging  market  wiD  "re^  into  every 

“The  whole  notion  of  information  bles."  nook  and  cranny"  of  busiiass. 

manag^nent  is  not  just  breaking  it  Also  contending  for  the  field  are  With  the  expense  of  imag^  p^ 


manag^nent  is  not  just  breaking  it  Also  contending  for  the  field  are  With  the  expense  of  imaging  pr^ 
down  into  data  entities,  but  managing  sudi  companies  as  Xerox  Corp.  and  jects  so  hi^  for  users,  most  of  the  big 
the  woik  that  goes  on  in  businesses."  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Players  in  the  imaging  projects  happening  today  are 
Levitan  said.  Imaging,  he  said,  is  a  near  future  will  likely  include  BuD  HN  limited  to  big  companies  with  large 


Levitan  said.  Imaging,  he  said,  is  a  near  future  wiD  likely  include  BuD  UN 
compelling  technology  for  corporate  Information  Systems,  Inc.  and  Apple 
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TOE  LEADERS 

IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
CONNECnvriY  WIDEN 
THEIR  LEAD. 

No  one  is  more  familiar 
wWi  mnWvendor  axi- 
nectivity  than  the  people  at 
Businessland.  Aft^  a^ 
weVe  deagned,  installed, 
and  supported  more 
multivendor  networks  than 
anyoieefee. 

And  we’re  stiD  breaking 


architecture  make  die  host 
envinximent  a  lot  eaaer 
to  work  with.  Namely,  die 
./^le®  Madntoshf 

THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TO  CONNECT  WITH 
MACINTOSH. 

Now  there’s  an  impres¬ 
sive  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  plications. 


host  plications  that  allow 
these  plicaticHis  to  continue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  soflware. 

Not  only  does  Madntosh 
connect  into  aD  environments, 
but./^ple’s  Data  Access 
Langup  makes  it  pos^le 
for  your  users 
to  request  and 
update  informa¬ 
tion  from  host 
databases— 
regardless  of 


new 

ground— 

range  of 
product 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  the  terms  “host 
accessibility”  and  “connect¬ 
ivity.”  And  we’re  doing  it  with 
a  computer  who^  graphical 
user  interfece  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  third-party 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Viex^T  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interfece  for 
Macintosh-to-main£rame 
plications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to4iost  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac- 
WorkstaticMif 
developers  can 
create  fiiendly 
front-ends  to 


what  type  of  network  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  system  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  uang. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPCr  even  allows  the 
creation  of  Madntosh  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro- 
cesang  in  IBM’s  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  newty 
formed  alliance  with  IffMG 
Peat  Marvwck,  Buanessland 
can  asastyou  in  planning 
and  develofring  exdting  new 


custom  applications  uang 
these  products. 


MACINTOSH 
CONNECTS  TO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 


Anotter  exciting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Bu^essland’s 
networidng  portfolio  is  the 
introducticMi  of  NetFRAME 
highperformance  networic 
servers,  also  known  as 
“networic  mainframesr 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  network¬ 
ing  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  Ethernet 


THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
FOR  MACINTOSH. 

#  InadditicHi 
/BV  to  providing  all  the 
II  hardwareand 

H  software  that  is 
require  to  create 


organization  can  have  access 
to  an  exten^e  range  of 
suRjortsawices— including  . 
Solution  Line  Hus,  our  help 
desk  and  technical  hotline. 


works  Later, 
g  Network  News. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con- 
adered  to  be  tiie 
mostpowerftil 

_  and  reliable 

servers  available 
today.*  And  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh — with  a  built-in  Aiple 
LocaTTalk®  connection  as  a 
standard  feature.** 

Not  (Hily  that,  NetFRAME 
servers  sufport  the  most 
popular  in^stry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  multivendor 
network,  Businessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  woildng. 
Everything  fixrm  caisufta- 
tion  and  installatiai  to  LAN 
administration  training 
andsufport 

If  you  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  exanple,  your  entire 


rr  ALL  STARTS  WITHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac- 
into^cainectivityandNet-  ’ 
FRAME  sawoTS,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recent  indqjendent 
sturfy  cMiducted  among  MIS 
managers  (Ml  tile  iMtxluctivity 
benefits  of  Macintosh,  (XMitact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fill 
you  in  (Ml  all  the  network  news. 


A  Different  Kind  of  (Computer  Cx)mpany 
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COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


in  interest  rates  —  which  could  result 
from  more  savings  —  would  increase  cap¬ 
ital  investment  in  the  industry  by  3H- 
•  Bolster  the  research  and  development 
tax  credit  by  making  it  permanent,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  credit  rate  and  by  broaden¬ 
ing  the  base  to  which  it  applies. 

Jerry  R.  Junidns.  chairman  and  fn-esi- 
dent  of  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  and  an 
NACS  member,  said  the  loss  of  tax  reve¬ 
nue  that  would  stem  from  Uberahzing  de¬ 
predation  rules  should  be  viewed  as  a 
short-term  sacrifice  for  a  greater  long¬ 
term  gain.  “But  it's  an  open  question 
whether  it  can  be  accomm^ted  in  the 
current  budget  summit.' ‘ 

Ross  said  that  the  Bush  administration 
is  studying  the  proposals,  but  that  he  had 
not  heard  any  conclusions.  He  said  the 
proposals  wo^  be  beneficial  to  any  in¬ 
dustry  with  high  ca(Htal  investments  and 
high  R&D  costs. 

The  NACS  also  looked  at  the  effects  of 
switching  to  a  one-year  depreciation 
schedule  and  found  tlut  would  boost  an¬ 
nual  captal  ^nding  Sy  26%.  That  would 
increase  capital  expen^tures  as  a  percent 
of  sales  from  its  current  U.S.  average  of 
18.5%  to  23.3%.  In  Japan,  the  ratio  now 
stands  at  25.5%.  the  NACS  sakL 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 


Why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 

For  OTC  International  Ltd.,  the 
answer  appears  to  be:  to  make  tele¬ 
com  deals.  The  Sydney,  Australia- 
based  company  spent  the  past  five 
years  creating  an  earth  station  and 
related  telecommunications  facilities 
in  Vietnam.  Upon  recent  completion 
of  the  contract,  the  parties  signed  on 
for  a  continuation  of  the  activities. 
This  time.  OTC  International  has 
bagged  what  it  claims  is  the  biggest 
telecommunications-based  export 
contract  ever  entered  by  an  Austra¬ 
lian  firm:  a  projected  deade’s  worth 
o(  international  network  and  domes¬ 
tic  infrastructure  development  to  be 
done  under  the  auspices  of  Viet¬ 
nam's  Directorate  General  of  Tele¬ 
graphs.  OTC  International's  reve¬ 
nue  under  the  contract  is  estimated  at 
$195  million. 


G’dyeandg’bye 

Struggling  Dutch  electronics  compa¬ 
ny  Philips  NV  earlier  this  month 
handed  over  the  lion’s  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  Australian  comput¬ 
er  and  telecommunications  interests 
to  Imageering,  a  distributor  based  in 
Sydney.  Under  their  agreenvent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Philips  spi^esman,  the 
company  will  take  a  stake  in  Ima¬ 
geering,  which  in  turn  will  take  an  eq¬ 
uity  position  in  Philips’  customer 
support  operations.  Fmandal  details 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  he  said. 

The  move,  the  spokesman  main¬ 
tained.  is  not  part  of  —  but  actually 
strategically  predates  ~  the  restruc¬ 
turing  plans  announced  by  Philips 
earber  this  year  in  a  bid  to  boost  its 
flagging  fOTtunes. 


Semiconductor  group  seeks  tax  credits 


BYGARYRANTHES 

CWSTATV 


ARLINGT0N,  Va.  —  An  econometric 
model  commissiooed  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Comminee  on  Seroicooductors 
(NACS)  has  turned  up  an  unexpectedly 
strong  correlatioQ  between  depredation 
schedules  andinvestment  in  capital  eqi^ 
menL  A  study  released  here  by  the  NACS 
sax)  that  reducing  the  depredation  period 
for  semicooductor  nunufoauring  equip¬ 
ment  from  its  current  five  years  to  three 
years  would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $180 
million  but  would  boost  industry  spending 


on  new  state-of-the-art  equipment  by 
some  $450  milbon. 

That  wouM  go  a  long  way  ~  but  not 
the  way  —  toward  helping  U.S.  industry 
catch  up  with  its  Japanese  counterpart, 
the  NACS  said. 

The  NACS  is  using  Uie  figures  to  bol¬ 
ster  its  reconmendatioRS  that  the  federal 
govemmeiX  stimulate  capital  formation 
in  the  semiconductor  indurtry  by  beefing 
up  the  research  and  development  tax 
credit,  reducing  capital  gains  taxes  and  al¬ 
lowing  accelerated  depredation  of  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment. 

“The  senstivity  of  investment  to  de¬ 


predation  is  surprising,”  said  Ian  M. 
Ross,  the  NACS  chairman  and  president 
of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  Of  the  four 
pix^Msa^  in  the  study,  only  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  semiconductor  equipment  depred¬ 
ation  has  not  been  extensively  studied  by 
Congress  or  the  Bush  administration. 
Ross  said. 

The  NACS  also  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  Reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  to 
20%.  That  would  boost  industry  spending 
by  7%.  or  $285  million,  the  NACS  said. 

•  Increase  personal  saving  incentives. 
The  NACS  estimated  that  a  2%  reduction 


couldiftbedone.” 

Ow  tiuinftame  end-uses  wvrr  unhappv  «iih  ow  pnnwive  cexi  ptocessn^ 
c^^abitv.  bu  wv  Mr  ^  (heir  was  ru  ^ener  abemixnt.  .^nd  ixv  dau 
pMple  waned  no  pan  of  the  'added  cwtihead*  of  an  online  word  processing  s^'sem 
We  M  some  mxesii^ing.  and  found  out  thm  acu'vnnng  spore,  doounene 
and  rm  siovlesi  axmos  wee  caking )  0  to  20  limes  aslixig  as  diT' should. 

Otf  peepfr  foitid  II  easier  to  t\pe  rtnining  ovYf  and  ov  er  tauter  than 

suu^  wih  out  ira  e&tor  sawkwail  'aiftomated'  prccedures  ^ 

EdWonl3.a^(lklit 

Then  we  discoveird  EdWoid  3.0-a(  last. .  a  happv  scfution  for  bc<h  dae  processmgand 
outend-usen. 

A(tast...amatur.ftillv  feaiundmainhamewvvdpipcessing^sieinihai’shassle-feeror 
DP  manaeRTiem-becai^  EdWord  is  self-iraming.  EdWord  is  itsuptei  to  he  PC-easv' 
rtn  for  inexperienced  and  casual  users 
Atlasi  .accnvenienLefBoenwayfbrreiyend-usertotakeadv'ani^cfthe 
ttrnendous  lesouices  cf  the  mainframe  w  ahoui  gening  an  adv  anced  degm  in 
propanimit^  EdWoid  enabled  all  our  users  to  perfoim  sophisbcaied  wora  processing 
tails  idle  expens  from  day  one. 

.M  lasL . .  we  were  aMe  to  put  all  our  users  hack  to  work,  regain  their  conhdence 
and  Ksioce  their  happy  pn^iivitv.  sc  can  you. 

Let  your  users  doit... 
use  EdWord  for  60  days  free. 

For  your  no-ohhgaticn  EdWord  mai.  cootaaTom  Cox. 

'naxSoftwodu.liK 

I'ptaMkr  wav.  Cbh  er  Cav.  CA  90220-6620 
F.«  ,212’ 

I  Wepbooe: 

I  (213)649-5800 
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To  exchange — 
or  not  exchange 

At  a  time  when  it  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  mutually  beneficial 
technology  exchange 
with  Novell,  Microsoft  re¬ 
cently  launched  an  ambi¬ 
tious  assault  on  NoveU’s 
lifeblood  reseller  chan¬ 
nel  and  end-user  martcet  share. 

This  has  no  doubt  alerted  NoveO 
dais  tb  the  rides  involved  in  partidpating 
in  a  technology  exchange  that  would  en¬ 
able  Microsoft  to  more  quickly  provide 
promised  interoperability  between  its 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  Novell’s 
Netware. 

“Novell  [today]  fears  it  would  some¬ 
how  legitimize  the  competition  by  doing 
these  things/'  says  Jamie  Lewis,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Clarke  Bunon  Corp.  and  a  ftrmer 
Novell  employee. 

“Exactly/’  says  Mike  Murray,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  manager  cf  network  products, 
who  claims  the  ball  is  in  Novell’s  court. 
“If  I  were  in  [Novel!  CEO]  Ray  Noorda’s 
shoes,  rd  be  asking  myself,  ‘Does  this 
[technology  exchange]  make  sense?’  ” 

According  to  Murray,  Noorda  is 
standing  under  a  two-edged  sword.  If  he 
plays  ball  with  Microsoft,  he  may  be 
helping  a  competitor. 

However,  a  refusal  could  undermine 
years  of  saying  that  Novell’s  interests. lie 
purely  in  expanding  the  LANscape  and 
helping  all  LANkind. 

Boy,  is  this  true.  Noorda  has  been 
slinging  this  hash  ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Maybe  now  is  the  first  real  put  up  or 
diut  up  test  of  Novdl’s  setf-sacrifidng 
theme  song. 

If  Novell  declines  to  share  informa- 
tkm,  and  it’s  looking  like  it  might,  thanks 
in  part  to  an  older,  unresolved  contract 
di^te  with  Microsoft,  Murray  says  be 
can  still  pull  ofi  interoperalnlity  between 
the  two  product  lines.  It  wiB  simply  take  a 
little  longer. 

He  has  to.  Interoperability  is  vital  to 
pushing  Microstrft’s  so  hr  weakly  re¬ 
ceived  LAN  Manager.  Mme  than  wide¬ 
spread  accessibility  and  the  added  func¬ 
tionality  of  LAN  Manager  2.0, 
interoperability  is  one  of  two  keys  to  get¬ 
ting  the  Fortune  1 ,000  —  moqtly 
weaned  on  Netware  —  to  take  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  seriousiy.  Some  estimates  suggest 
that  50%  to  75%  of  IBM  Token  Rings  run 
Netware. 

Microsoft  also  fiK^es  reseller  skepti- 
dsm.  “LAN  Manager  2.0  is  better  than 
-1.0,  but  nobody  wants  it.”  says  one  deal¬ 
er.  Why?  Because  users  just  do  net  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  Microsoft,  be  clanns. 

Many  large  corporations  formally 
standardized  on  LAN  Manager  sevo^ 
years  ago,  but  IS  ignored  the  (hrective, 
adds  Leo  Spiegal,  an  executive  vicei>resi' 
dent  at  LAN  Systems.  Providing  safe 
passage  back  to  Netware  mi^t  bdp  as¬ 
suage  some  of  those  fears. 

The  second,  and  separate,  bdlwether 
for  Microsoft  revolves  arouiKl  synchro¬ 
nizing  IBM’s  LAN  Manager-based  OS/2 
LAN  Server  and  LAN  Manager. 

Altbou^  the  IBM  server  b  LAN 
Maruger-based,  there  are  enough  differ¬ 


ences  between  the  two  products  so  that 
users  are  altegedly  reluctant  to  purchase 
either  for  fear  of  picking  the  wnmg  one. 

However,  10  months  after  pledging 
to  make  the  two  mirror  images,  IBM  and 
Microsoft  are  still  at  work  on  the  prof 
ect,  with  no  delivery  date  in  si^it  It 
won’t  happen  before  year’s  end,  Murray 
says.  IBM  says  it  remains  committed  to 
the  project. 

Moreover,  since  many  users  grumble 
about  LAN  Server’s  capabilities,  a 
Netware  link  looks  like  Microsoft’s  best 
bet 

It  may  look  like  NoveO  is  holding  the 
cards,  but  in  actuality,  that  might  not  be 
the  case.  It,.too,  has  a  stake  in  interoper¬ 
ability —  more  so  in  the  long  term. 

Wlule  many  Netware  users  shrug 


Noorda  has  been  slinging  this  hash  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  Maybe  now  is  the  first  real  put  up  or  shut 
up  test  of  Novell's  self-sacriiidng  theme  song. 


when  asked  if  interoperability  with  LAN 
Manager  is  important  to  them,  those 
who  are  migrating  to  OS/2  are  concerned. 
Novell  has  not  adequat^  ansvrered 
their  OS/2  siq>port  questions. 

^  the  downsizing  trend  picks  up  and 
users  move  from  islands  of  LANs  into  a 
true  dieot/server  environment,  Micro¬ 
soft  and  Novell  may  well  find  themsdves 
facing  the  same  growing  chorus:  When 
can  your  server  talk  to  his  server? 
are  already  seeing  signs  of  user 


impatience  over  this  issue.  At  least  two 
firra  have  decided  to  dandon  Netware 
for  LAN  Manager.  The  reverse,  in  which 
users  dedine  to  instaO  LAN  Manager,  is 
probably  also  true. 

It  list  may  be  that  the  networking 
leadfV  of  the  1990s  will  be  the  one  most 
able  to  interconnect  with  its  conqteti- 
tor’s  equipment 


Kede  ■  MSBor  e&or,  PC*  ad 


COMDEX. 

What  the  world  is  coming  to. 


COMDEX.  The  worid’s  premier  compater  distribution  trade  show  and  confmnee. 


COMDEX/FaS  '90  lliis  Nowmber  in  Us  \bgas  is  the  main  event  If  you  miss  it  you'l  miss  out 
It's  the  unparalleled  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  inmrations,  hottest  new  products,  and  oewst  dealer 
support  programs. 

It's  ate)  a  vnUdmown  source  idr  new  information  that  can 
sharpen  your  competitive  edge — fay  giving  you  the  latest  insights 
on  the  new  business  opportunities. 

And  COMDEX  is  your  chaiKe  to  netvmrk  and  maiie  important 
new  busioess  contacts,  unavadable  at  any  other  emiL 
COMDEX/FaS  '90  is  endoned  ly  the  US.  Department  of 
Commetoe  Foreign  Buyer  Program.  That  means  more  interna- 
tional  exhibitors,  and  more  opportunities  for  you  to  establish 
vroiMwide  trade  rdalknships. 

Plan  to  preregister  for  COMDEX  to  get  special  saving  oo 
airfare  and  hoteb!  MaS  in  the  cnapoo  today. 

®COfflPilCFall‘90 

The  Tkude  Show  for  Comimler  Dbtrfiwfion  ProfeHkMuls 
November  12-16 .  La*  Vegas,  Nevada  USA 

.|9»  ne  UMu  Gia,  .  aw  FM  anB,  NeeAiB.  UA  cm  USt 
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Dell  launches  tough  attack  on  Compaq 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cw  Starr 


AUSTIN.  Tons  —  Armed  to  the  teeth 
with  new  products  and  a  bodacious  ad 
campaign.  Defl  Computer  Carp,  is  going 
after  neighbor  and  ri^  Compaq  Comput- 
erCorp.  with  guns  Maxing.  ^ 

Deli  daiins  that  its  most  ag^essive  as¬ 
sault  yet  00  what  it  sees  as  the  new 
"gold’*  standard  —  Compaq  —  is  scoring 
hits.  Not  ooly  does  Joel  Kocher.  Deli’s  se¬ 
nior  vice-pr^ident  of  U.S.  sales  and  opCT- 
atioos.  to  have  logged  a  50%  in¬ 
crease  in  requests  for  inforroatioo  in  just 


10  days,  but  Compaq  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  slate  of  20%  to  25%  price  cuts. 

Dell's  plan  of  attack  is  two-pronged. 
Coinciding  with  the  introductitm  two 
weeks  ago  of  its  first  high-end  servers  and 
a  disk  array  cootroOer,  the  mail-order 
ck»e  maker  also  unleashed  a  mas^  ad- 
vertisi&g  campaign,  including  12-page 
magaane  inserts,  targeted  at  readers  of 
the  majw  personal  computer  and  business 
pubbcatioas.  Zingy  ad  copy  takes  a  no- 
bokte-barred  approach  to  comparing  Dell 
and  Compaq  service  and  pricing. 

Rrst.  the  promotion  picks  off  cheap 
clones.  Then  it  gets  dovm  to  business. 


training  the  big  guns  on  Compaq.  *rbe 
first  shot  asks:  "Can  you  stomach  spend¬ 
ing  an  extra  $10,000  for  a  PC  network  or 
Unix  workgroup  server  when  the  big  ex¬ 
tra  is  dubious  service?  Servicing  servers  is 
beyond  most  Compaq  dealers." 

From  there,  readers  are  treated  to  a 
visual  comparison  of  analogous  Dell  and 
Compaq  products,  capped  by  one-liners 
such  as  "Lap  of  Luxury,"  over  an  Intel 
Corp.  2O-MH2  80386SX-based  DeD  lap¬ 
top  priced  at  $3,899,  contrasted  with 
"Lap  of  Lunacy”  over  a  $6,799  Compaq 
offering.  “How  those  other  guys  can 
charge  so  much  is  insane."  the  ad  states. 


The  Best  Collection  of 
Connectivity  Products  Ever  Assembled 
Have  Joined  The  ICC  World  Tour 


Invitational  Computer  Conferences  (ICC)  collects  the  world’s  best 
suppliers  for  an  event  you  won’t  want  to  miss.  At  a  nearby  loca¬ 
tion.  you  11  sec  the  latest  in  hardware  and  software  exclusively  for 
cofinectivir>’. 

See  what  today's  p^oduc^s  offer  through  handsK>n  demorvstratioas 
...learn  what  tomorrow’s  products  will  be.  Attend  techr>ology 
seminars  that  give  you  expert  answers  to  your  peripherals  ques¬ 
tions,  Take  part  in  panel  ^sci^s.siorks  artd  debates  on  current 
technokigy  arul  busines.s  ls.sue-*».  Explore  all  your  options  so  you 
can  make  your  ctmnectivity  decisions. 

.Make  plans  now  to  anenJ.  Watch  for  your  invitation  or  call  for 
additional  facts  and  details  on  how  you  can  receive  an  invitation. 

For  almcjsi  two  decades,  the  ICCs  have  specialized  in  bringing 
the  latest  computer  technologies  to  ytxj.  for  your  e\’aluaiit>n. 

With  the  research  expertise  fnim  our  parent  company.  Dalaquest. 
we  have  the  supporr  tjf  the  w'orld’.s  leading  cr>mputer  analysis  at 
each  stop  i>n  ibe  lCC  ttmr.  ^ 

fJaUfi/r  Comffuter  Connectifi/y  intiiatiun.  DaUtquest/ICC, 

I  S  TEL  FAX  f7Hi057-O00.i 
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02  Oct  90  1 
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Orlamio.  FI 

30  Oct  90 
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27Feh  91  j 

Tommo.  CantuUi 
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Chicago.  IL 

02  Apr  9/ 

Sau  Franctscit.  CA 

16  Apr  91 

Boston,  .tl-l 

02  .May  91 

St.  Umis.  .V/O 

14. May  91 

Dallas  TX 

29  .May  9J 

EVRoee 

Amsteniam.  SI 

29.\oi-  90  \ 

.Milan.  Italy 

03  Dec  90  , 

Fratilrfnrl.  Germany 

OS  Dec  90 

Paris.  France 

11  Dec  90 

lomlon.  FnglanJ 

31  Jan  91 

.Madrid.  Spam 

07  Feh  91 

Brussels.  Belgium 

21  .May  91 

StiKkhfJm.  Sueden 

04 Jun  91 

According  to  DeS,  the  firm  has  histori¬ 
cal  reason  to  believe  m  the  hard-hittiDg 
approach.  *rhis  campaign  follows  an  earli¬ 
er  one  in  which  DeD  attacked  the  dealer 
channel.  “It  really  helped  lauiKh  DeU," 
said  Dan  Ness,  an  analyst  at  La  Jolla, 
Clalif. -based  Computer  Intelligence. 

A  Compaq  ^r^eswoman  stated  that 
last  week’s  prke  cuts  were  simply  a  “nat¬ 
ural  re^xmse  to  preparing  for  the  fourth 
quarter."  traditioii^  the  company’s 
busiest.  In  a  prepared  statement,  Compaq 
North  America  President  Mike  Swavety 
suggested  that  "customers  who  have 
been  considering  other  products  wiD  want 
to  take  another  look  at  Com^.’’ 

DeQ,  obviously,  isn’t  buying  it.  but  nei¬ 
ther  are  some  PC  analysts. 

(Compaq  is  somewhat  vulnerable  right 
now,  partially  because  of  product  avail- 
abibty  problems,  according  to  Bob  Brown, 
a  marketing  consultant  at  Nmeross,  Ga.- 
based  R.G.  Brown  and  Associates,  and 
Steve  Hess,  an  analyst  at  Creative  Strate¬ 
gies  Research  International. 

"If  you  }odk  at  the  figures  Compaq  has 
been  reporting,  there  seems  to  be  an  <9- 
portunity  [for  ns].’’  Kocher  said.  He  said 
DeD  bo^  to  convince  corporate  users 
who  are  looking  to  add  a  tfaM  product  to 
their  short  bsts  that  they  do  om  have  to 
sacrifice  Con^nq-tevel  quality  for  price. 

Also,  sales  of  its  hi^i-end  Systempro 
server  have  failed  to  meet  profections,  so 
Compaq  b  cracking  down  on  dealers  vdx) 
faD  to  complete  required  training. 

While  C^ompaq  grapple  with  user 
doubts  about  purdiasing  high-^  equip¬ 
ment  from  dealers,  DeU  b  pushing  its  rep¬ 
utation  for  solid  service  and  support 

*1116  Compaq  spokeswoman  conceded 
that  "aU  [of  thoM  mentiooedl  are  aU  valid 
points"  but  insisted  that  none  were 
"overridmg  concerns  in  the  decision  to 
decrease  prices.’’ 

"Ddl  b  trying  to  portray  themselves 
as  a  premium  brand  at  value  price,  rather 
than  a  premium  brarkl  at  a  premium 
price,”  said  Bruce  Stephen,  a  hardware 
analyst  at  Internatiooal  Data  Corp.,  a  Fra- 
mingham,  M3ss.-b8aed  market  research 
firm.  It  b  attempting  to  do  the  b  part  by 
ridbg  Compaq’s  coattaDs,  Ness  added: 
"How  better  to  positioa  yourselves  than 
by  assodating  your  name  with  someone 
who  has  a  better  positioo?'’ 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Hell  no,  we  won’t  go 

However  Vienna,  Va.-based  Sys¬ 
tems  Center,  1m.*s  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Reston,  Va.-based  oeighb^ 
Unitech  Software  was  reemved  m 
other  quarters,  it  certainly  roiled  the 
waters  out  in  Lisle,  DL,  where  Uni> 
tech  Systems,  Inc.  b  headquar¬ 
tered.  The  8-year-old  company, 
which  b  privately  held  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  so,  bsufferingfrom 
some  folks’  mbapi^ebenbon  that  it 
b  about  to  be  bou^t  by  Systems  Cen¬ 
ter.  Anyone  who  remains  confused, 
Ibten  up:  Unhech  Software  b  a  Unix 
systems  utility  developer  and  b 
about  to  be  acquired.  Unitech  Sys¬ 
tems  b  a  reccMKafiatioD  and  vena¬ 
tion  software  purveyor  to  the  IBM 
VMS  and  VSE  markets  and  b  not  for 
sale,  one  of  Hs  mtecutives  said. 
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A  $48^  miUion  award  won  by  a 
E^sadena.  Calif.,  gas  and  ofl  e^qrio- 
ratkn  company  was  recently  re¬ 
duced  to  $1 .9  millioa  by  a  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  judge  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  so  deciding,  he  wrote  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  on  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
computer  liability  cases  in  years. 

Cta  Aug.  15,  Tulsa,  Olda.-based 
Seismograi^  Service  C<^.  was  or¬ 
dered  to  r^y  Geophysical  Sy^ 
terns  Coip.(GSO  the  $1.9  million 
GSC  {Mid  for  seismic  <bta  process¬ 
ing  software  in  the  eaiiy  19808. 
The  award  was  for  what  Judge  A. 
^llace  Tashima  found  to  be  vkda- 
tions  of  Califomia’s  fair  competi¬ 
tion  statute,  said  Seianograph  at¬ 
torney  Steve  Hdtman. 

In  its  original  comidaint,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cabf. -based  G^  claimed  that 
it  was  forced  into  Chapter  11  in 
1983  because  Seismograph's  soft¬ 
ware  did  not  perform  as  {nomised. 
A  in  1988  awarded  GSC  $48.3 
mUlion  for  breach  of  warranty  and 
covenants  and  unfair  treatment  by 
Seismograph.  Holtman  sakL 

The  judge  threw  out  the  bulk  of 
the  jury’s  award  and  called  fora  new 
trial  This  summer,  a  new  jury  dis¬ 
missed  aD  breach  of  warranty  and 
covenent  charges,  H<^troan  said. 
However.  Judge  Tashima  said  that 
be,  himself,  would  rule  on  the  un¬ 
fairness  chvge.  He  said  that  be  be¬ 
lieved  GSC  had  pi^ed  that  it  had 
been  treated  unfairly. 

Tandy  Corp.  and  its  Grid  Systems 
Corp.  subsidiaiy  are  going  ^er 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  ra  anti¬ 
trust  charges.  In  a  complaint  filed 
earlier  this  month,  Tap^  and  Grid 
alle^  that  T1  is  making  systems 
makers  ante  up  excessive  license 
{tayments  for  invalid  patents. 


Zenith  Data  Systans  Presents 
Eveiythii^  About  The  PC 

...PtusThe  Benefits  Of  Gdxnducal 


zBHmomvniBntmowmMuim 

Zenith  Data  Systems  was  the 
first  to  offer  Microsoft*  Window^ 
version  3.0  and  Asymetrix*  ToolBook* 
pre-installed  on  every  hard  drive 
S^based  desktop  PC.  And  that's 
just  part  of  The  Seamless  Solution 
we’ve  created  for  today’s  graphical 
computing  environment 

With  Microsoft  Windows  version 
3.0  and  the  fingertip  simplidty  of  the 
Microsoft  Mouse,  your  ^nith  Data 
Systems  PC  lets  you  glide  graphically, 
seamlessly  between  applications. 

VTOle  Asymetrix  ToolBook  lets  you 
design  your  own  applications  under 
Windows  version  3.0.  So  your  produc 
tivity  will  soar.  With  the  greatest 
of  ease. 

A  $643  value?  Microsoft 
Windows  version  3.0,  Asymetrix 
ToolBook  and  the  Microsoft  Mouse 
are  all  yours  with  every  Intel386r 
386  EISA  or  386SX  desktop  PC. 

Add  our  award-wiiming  14" 

VGA  Flat  Tedmology  Monitor;  and 
you’ve  got  The  Seamless  Solution. 

So  your  Windows  version  3.0  and 
ToolBook.applications  will  come  to 
life  with  breirthrou^  darity. 

Zenith  Data  Systems.  Trans¬ 
forming  the  PC  into  a  powerful 
graphic  en  virorunenL  For  tixxe 
information  and  the  name 
your  nearest  2tonith  Data  Systems 
Medallion  Reseller;  call: 
1-800-523-9393 

MicraMll  and  Wimdtm  rmwa  10are  nademaffcs  of  MiowACerpaaliM.  A» 
*  Based  on  H«f«ud  retail  pm  ff  puiclmted  aeiMlHjr. 0 1990 2«Mlfe  teta  Sr 


TheZenithDataSgslenuSphere 

Thfumpmalsymhetofsai^beHy.  thespkeir 
terfKthrrtraeHtsTkeSeamkstSolutioii^/^ 
ZdmitkDataSysttmt. 


ZENITH 

data  systems 

Qroupe  Bull 
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Now  what? 


It  seemed  so  simple.  You  had  to  connect  two  LANs 
so  you  put  in  a  repeater.  Then  more  LANs  cropped 
up,  and  more  network  traffic  appeared,  so  you  put  in 
a  bridge  to  improve  response  times.  And  then  you 
breathed  easier  because  the  network  was  segmented 
and  under  control  again.  Until  other  networks 
sprang  up  in  other  cities.  Dallas.  New  York.  L.A. 
I^s.  With  each  running  different  protocols.  What 
began  as  a  simple  project  is  now  a  geo-strategic 
headache. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  You  citi  manage 
growth  on  your  network  less  painfully.  With 


NETBuilder'"  and  MultiConnect? 

NETBuilder  combines  a  bridge,  router,  or 
brouter  in  a  single  hardware  platform.  You  choose 
the  solution  you  need  by  changing  a  single  diskette. 
And  you  can  transform  NETBuilder  from  local  area 
to  wide  area  by  adding  a  single  board. 


As  your  network  grows  around  the  world. 


.  I 

with  network  downstairs. 


NETBuilder  makes  network  management  easy.  You 
can  install,  configure  and  manage  your  network  from 
any  workstation  on  your  system  worldwide.  And 
because  3Com  is  an  active  leader  in  developing  net¬ 
work  management  standards,  your  3Com®  network 
management  system  will  be  interoperable  with  the 
rest  of  your  network  products.  What’s  more,  as  you 
segment  your  network,  MultiConnect  Ethernet 
repeaters  allow  you  to  mix  and  match  virtually  any 
cabling  medium. 

The  result:  modular  internetworking  that  lets 
you  manage  your  network  growth  intelligently. 

To  learn  more,  just  call  l-800-NET-3Com  Dept. 
D5013.  You’ll  receive  a  detailed  internetworking 
tutorial,  along  with  an  introduction  to  3Com  inter¬ 


networking  solutions.  At  3Com  we  make  products 
that  network  more  types  of  systems  to  more  types  of 
systems.  Whether  it’s  network  adapter  boards,  oper¬ 
ating  systems  or  servers.  Because  what  good  is 
connectivity  along  one  part  of  the  network  if  you  can’t 
rely  on  the  rest  of  it  as  well? 

3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  of  systems!” 


(r'1990  3Cori  Corporatno.  316$  K>fer  Rowi.  Satu  Cbra.  CA  95052  Telephone  (40«)  S62-«400  .K’om.  NETBuildeT 
MuliiConnect  and  the  3Coni  la^ine  ate  irademarts  of  JCom  Corporation 
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Bull  posts  first-half  losses, 
analysts  question  its  stability 


ANALYSIS 


BYPHILIFPEROSE 

BcnasauvKi 


pyUS  —  After  recording  sofid  profits 
between  1985  tod  1988,  Groupe  Bull 
posted  a  record  1348  niillioa  in  losses  for 
the  fint  half  ofl990. 

Acconfog  to  Chainnan  and  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Francis  Lorentz,  the  firm, 
tte  otber  manufacturers,  was  a  victim  Of 


the  worldwide  con^Niter  market’s  shift 
toward  standard  products. 

The  year  started  on  a  (hsappeinting 
note  as  ^  found  itself  facing  the  cost  of  a 
difficult  intemal  restructuring.  Magnified 
by  harsh  price  competitioo.  the  drop  in 
profit  margms  increased.  Despite  the  <hs- 
ap^vi«iirrn»iir»,  Bull  management  remains 
optimistic  for  the  rest  of  1990  because  ap¬ 
proximately  60%  of  group  revenue  comes 
in  the  second  half .  Lorentz  said. 

BuQ  is  not  ak)M  in  its  problems.  Euro¬ 


pean  manufacturers  overall  are  in  stormy 
waters.  However,  that  fact  cannot  absmi) 
all  of  the  blame  for  Bull’s  slide.  BuD  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  more  fundamental  handicaps, 
sfftnming  from  its  product  range,  compa¬ 
ny  structure  and  finandal  situation. 

Bull’s  slate  of  product  offerings  is  too 
extensive,  with  maintenance  and  upgrade 
services  adding  to  overall  group  costs,  the 
company  acknowledged.  End  users  have 
also  criticized  Bull  for  Hs  shiggishoess  in 
opening  up  to  standards  and  its  uncom¬ 
petitive  pricing.  Furthermore,  recent 
corporate  structural  changes  ^  notably 
the  integration  of  Zenith  Data  Systems 
and  U.S-based  Bull  HN  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  —  have  slowed  business. 

Bull  productivity,  when  measured  in 
terms  (rf  revenue  per  employee,  remains 


below  that  of  most  competitors.  In  1989. 
this  figure  rose  to  $117,000,  which  is 
equivaleiit  to  per-employee  revenue  at  It¬ 
aly’s  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co.  and  UK-based 
Intematiockal  Conqwters  Ltd.  In  stark 
contrast.  IBM’s  per-capita  output  for  the 
same  year  reportedly  was  40%  greater. 

In  a  market  that  is  rapkfiy  turning  gl^ 
al.  Bull  is  competing  with  U.S.  companies 
tint  boast  large  and  loyal  installed  bases 
and  Japanese  firms  that  fact  a  protected 
«Viimp«rir  market.  In  this  context.  Bull’s 
plan  of  action  is  very  limited. 

Analysts  remain  pessiniistic  about  tbe 
possibility  of  groiq)  profitability  for  BoD 
this  year.  Despite  a  reductiem  in  its  work 
force  and  a  $278  oulfion  subsidy  from  tbe 
French  government.  Bull’s  rrturn  to  a 
competitive  position  seems  uncertain. 


EmerAlUdOfifC^graedApiicxioas 
On  A  MAiKtxn,  MOioi;  EniyLnd 


eM«:IheSaiM2000.AaeHiy- 
le«d  BSC  woriooikn  «iih  higNocAxian, 
l^iodiMIcalarttaplita. 
&if«>leaB,ican4)ajediBa’ 
MBte-Mutiiaidorcoiiw- 
mii^.  MaiD  nKmciy  cf  lAB 
(apnUleio6«^.tada 
20nO  ntoTBl  (faluin  opok 
UNK  pfadotm  da  canfcM 
10  al  jndusoy  sondatfc.  Idol 
fermceiingfourneediiaae- 
ating  and  Banging  ledMoliidbnia^ 


LVegotK|oad«bacaura»- 
ffiip  -  widi  ndutOYkadng  nn^adon 
aooK  die  broadest  pedbio  of  Kdnicalappli- 


cadoos.  Idd  10  das,  suppoT  far  a  Ul  nnge  of 
nkaty^iaadard  dud^  sofiiiate.  Frond^ 
oier  900  fadukal  appficadoas 
aialdble  far  imnetiae  deinciy. 

MhdlaH.  M  the  #1  suppler 
ofOUVCAMOE  in  North 
Jhnedca,  imeigapfi  is  a  AaiMe 
jOdoapanioDsupplimgsolo- 
doos  airidvide  far  more  dai 
tuD  decades.  The  Series  2000  is 
befag  anufacnaed  in  die  UA  and  Europe  im 
faimMwfaipawadiilliy.FnfiiioieinfaiBaion 
and  a  denoosiiadrai,  cal  I0002A)515. 
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Imaging 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  117 

budgets.  However.  Levitan  sees  market 
potential  to  f^ien  up  imaging  to  small  com¬ 
panies  —  for  instance,  a  local  hardware 
store  or  bakery.  "There  are  lots  of  ven¬ 
ture  {capital]  pe<^  looking  into  ideas  like 
that,  looldiig  for  mass  markets  and  alter¬ 
native  distribution,’’  Levitan  said. 

Tbe  difficulty  of  inaking  a  inark  in  tbe 
imaging  field  is  real,  bowev^.  "It’s  an 

easy  business  to  get  into,  but  very  difficult 
to  prosper  in.”  Schwartz  sakL 

'The  electronic  imaging  market  wiU 
reach  across  many  multibiDiofMlollar 
markets,  he  said.  StiD,  he  added,  for  most 
companies  entering  tte  imaging  field,  tbe 
operating  costs  probably  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  until  a  company  reahzes  gross  profits 
approaching  the  $10  million  ma^  and 
salesof$20miUion. 

Additionally,  said  Sdiwartz,  selling  im¬ 
aging  products  to  user  companies  is  dif¬ 
ferent  than  selling  anything  else.  "This 
business  has  a  unique  set  of  seDing  dy¬ 
namics  to  be  learned,”  be  said. 

Schwartz  noted  that  vendors  in  the 
field  "learn  to  get  comfortable  with  dis¬ 
comfort.” 

Proprfwfory  tohiMoiu 

Many  of  tbe  early  entrants  into  the  imag¬ 
ing  field  created  proprietary  solutions  for 
single  users.  In  this  decade,  it  is  expected 
that  vendms  wDI  begin  to  mix  and 
match  in  order  to  integrate  byappbeation. 
Off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software  for 
imaging  wiD  be  greatly  improved,  > 
Schwartz  speculated. 

As  users  look  more  and  more  to  iqien 
systems,  tbe  fate  of  prc^irietary  solutions 
could  be  cast  into  question,  L^tan  said. 
However,  be  added,  users  udio  are  wait¬ 
ing  fa*  standards  in  ima^ng  may  be  miss¬ 
ing  the  boat:  "Wtiting  for  standards  is  tike 
waiting  for  Godot.” 

As  long  as  a  company  puts  in  an  imag¬ 
ing  system  that  can  be  integrated  with  its 
other  systems  where  it  is  needed  —  even 
if  it  requires  some  technical  finagling  — 
the  benefits  of  imaging  can  be  realized  to¬ 
day,  market  observers  agreed. 

'Tord  Motor  Co.  has  something  like 
16  imaging  appbeatioos,  and  none  of  them 
talk  to  each  other,  but  each  are  valuable,” 
Levitan  said.  "Most  of  them  went  in  as 
working  ptloU,  and  now  tbe  users  won’t 
let  [Ford]  take  them  ouL” 

For  that  reason,  thou^,  Levitan  said 
he  advises  companies  that  want  standard¬ 
ized  solutions  within  their  walls  to  create 
emsistent  and  enforceable  standards  poli¬ 
cies. 
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(  <>ml)nleni  (ni(l  Rccrnitnicnl  idivrlisiii}^  Woi  k’s. 


From  our  last  two  Qmputeru^ldrecmitvx^^ 
advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  (tf  new  recruits. 

RtrnevfSuutiurd 
Manafterof  Staflringft  Piatt-ment 
Keane  Iik 


A  project-oriented  consulting  com 
pany  based  in  Boston,  Keane  Inc. 
designs,  develops,  integrates,  and  main¬ 
tains  software  for  both  commercial  and 
medical  applications.  Its  largest  operating 
unit,  Information  Services  Division  (ISD). 
provides  customized  services  to  Fortune 
1000  companies,  insurance  firms,  and  financial 
institutions.  KeaMed  Hospital  Systems 
Division  (KeaMed),  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  supports  a  full  line  of 
software  products  for  hospitals. 

To  maintain  its  premier  level 
of  service,  Keane  employs 
nearly  1400  professionals  in 
20  offices  throughout  the  East, 

Midwest,  and  Southeast.  For 
Renee  Southard,  Manager  of 
Staffing  and  Placement, 

Keane’s  aggressive  growth  plans 
require  recruiting  an  average  of 
450  to  500  new  employees  each  year. 

"Although  our  recruitment  needs  vary  from  branch  to 
branch,  we’re  generally  looking  for  a  wide  variety  of  skill 
sets  —  everythingfrom programmers  to  systems  ana¬ 
lysts.  Keane  is  always  recruiting  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  specific  positions,  but  we  also  advertise  for  marketing 


purposes.  That 's  why  we 've  been  running 
in  Computerworld  for  over  tivo  years. 
Xomputerworld  gives  us  the  best  of  every'- 
thing. . .  exposure  and  qualified  response. 

In  fact,  from  our  last  two  Computerworld 
recruitment  advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  of  new  recruits.  With  our  current 
schedule  offour  or  six  Computerworld  re¬ 
cruitment  advertisements  per  quarter, 
we  ’re  getting  the  hiring  success  we 
need  —  where  we  need  it. 
Xomputerworld  cotitinues  to  play 
a  critical  role  in  helping  us  find  the 
right  type  of  individuals  and  build 
up  our  pipelines  At  Keane,  we  see 
Computerworld  as  an  important 
part  of  our  recruitment  advertising 
—  both  now  and  in  tlye  future.  ” 
Computeru'orld.  We  re  helping 
serious  employers  and  qualified  in¬ 
formation  systems,  communicaiioas, 
and  PC  professionals  get  together  in 
the  computer  communiry.  Ever>’ week.  Just 
ask  Renee  Southard.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
ComputeruorldcArx  pul  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  Cowpwrertt’orW  Recruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Representative  today. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


End-user  managers:  Versatile  players 


BYNA<»aKARTEN 

SHCW-TOCW _ _ 

Endriser  cooqxitiog  wiso't  bom 
yesterdiy.  ^  most  or^oist- 
tk»s  Bud  it  hard  to  pin  down  a 
^wdfic  career  path  ^  the  peo¬ 
ple  respooahle  for  managing  it 
Generally,  end-uw  computiog  managers 
can  either  Hmh  higher  under  the  infor- 
matioo  systems  umbrdla  or  pack  their 
T^rhnnlfijiral  hag*  ed  kaowtedgg  and  bead 
into  the  user  side  of  the  company. 

Originally,  user  support  was  strictly  an 
IS  functkn.  Ead-user  cooiputing  manag¬ 
ers  —  informatioa  ceitter  managers,  ch- 
ent  services  managers,  personal  comput¬ 
er  sqpport  managers  and  managers  of 
support  groups  —  focused  mainly  on  se¬ 
lecting  hardware  and  software.  They  also 
estahhsbed  ind  provided  training  and  sup¬ 
port  servNxs  and  formulated  policies  a^ 
standards  in  the  selectkm  and  use  of  com¬ 
puters. 

What  has  hpppeoed,  thou^.  is  that 
end-user  support  groups  have  become 
more  busmess  oriented  than  ptjduct-ori- 
ented  Companies  have  broken  away  from 
hiring  strictly  technical  staff  and  are  hir¬ 
ing  people  from  diverse  occupations  — 
ffirhUmg  chemists,  musicians,  first-grade 
teachers  uxt  end  users  —  for  support  po- 
sitioDS. 

The  mformation  centers  find  that  end 
uaers  in  particular  b(^  an  understanding 
■  of  the  user  community  and  knowledge  of 
the  industry  that  is  extremely  valuable, 
says  Dave  Fhnsbaum,  managing  director 
at  Source  EI^s  San  Francisco  office. 
They're  armed  noth  the  abi^  to  better 
undersund.  serve  and  suppm  t^ers.  he 
says. 


Because  of  this  melding  of  business  and 
product  suppmt.  many  end-user  comput¬ 
ing  managers  are  finding  themselves 
highly  marketable. 

“AD  end-user  computing  managers 
had  Arfrrr  be  able  to  move  to  the  business 
side  with  all  the  experience  they’ve 
drawn."  says  Tom  Lutz,  vice-president 
and  chief  information  officer  at  Armco 
Advanced  Materials  Corp..  a  specialty 


rent  position  has  given  him  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  aD  areas  of  the  company. 
He  says  he  would  be  well  prepared  should 
he  want  to  move  into  an  end-user  depart- 
mem. 

“Basically,  these  managers  interface 
with  aU  lev^  of  the  organization,  and  it 
tends  to  be  a  very  high-visibility  position. 
It's  quite  naturtd,  if  they're  doing  a  good 
job.  for  them  to  catch  the  eye  of  somebody 


Dollar  signs 

End-tan  computing  monagen  stand  on  the  high  ground  in  end-user  support 
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Steel  manufacturer. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  areas  these 
manages  can  move  into  is  user  depart¬ 
ments  —  finance,  mariceting  and  public 
rebtioos.  One  of  Lutz's  colleagues  1^  the 
end-user  computing  area  and  beaded  into 
human  resources,  handling  industrial  re- 
latkms  with  the  labor  union.  “The  key  is 
that  she  already  understood  many  of  the 
iftffwwtf  things  going  on  throughout  the 
business,  so  it  was  a  natural  move,"  be 
says. 

Michael  Boeldt.  an  end-user  comput¬ 
ing  manager  at  The  Company  Store, 
which  manufactures  down  feather  prod¬ 
ucts  in  LaCross.  Wis..  says  that  his  cur- 


else  within  the  company.’’  according  to 
Flansbaum. 

Many  managers  who  have  made  this 
type  of  move  into  the  user  community  say 
that  the  most  amazing  thing  is  bow  their 
perspectives  change.  A  trivial  spread¬ 
sheet  problem  looks  dramatically  differ¬ 
ent  when  viewed  within  the  context  of 
business  deadlines,  pressures  and  com¬ 
mitments. 

End-user  computing  managers  are  also 
heading  into  hardware,  serftware  and  re¬ 
search  wganizatiims. 

For  instance,  a  few  managers  who 
were  quoted  frequently  by  the  press  came 
to  the  attention  ^  some  Ivge  industry  re¬ 


search  firms.  They're  now  re^xmsible  for 
major  research  studies  in  the  microcom¬ 
puting  field,  tracking  industry  trei^  in 
hardware  and  software.  The  value  is  not 
just  in  their  knowledge  (rf  the  technology 
but  in  how  it’s  being  used. 

These  managers  are  viable  candidates 
for  IS  positions,  too.  For  example,  one 
former  information  center  manager  at  a 
bank  became  a  manager  of  data  security 
and  quality  assurance  at  another  company 
and  found  tight  overlap  between  his  old 
and  new  responstbdities. 

Mony  ov«m»«s 

Other  IS  areas  in  which  end-user  comput¬ 
ing  managers  have  been  tracked  are: 
planning  positions,  directors  of  training  or 
user  services  and  database  managers 
charged  with  the  devdofHnent  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  database. 

The  biggest  difference  in  placing  end- 
user  computing  manager-types  as  op-, 
posed  to  other  IS  staff  people  is  that  their 
background  is  tied  to  a  specific  knowl¬ 
edge,  Flansbaum  says. 

These  managers’  marketability  is 
based  on  their  business  expertise  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  company:  ‘D^ey  may  be  ex¬ 
perts  on  manufacturing,  financial  systems 
or  health  care  sy^ems,  be  says. 

“An  IBM  mainframe  Cobol  program¬ 
mer  could  work  at  any  type  of  company 
because  of  the  commonality  of  hardware 
and  software,"  Flansbaum  adds. 

End-user  computing  management  is 
not  an  end-<rf-the-road  ^b.  It  has  become 
an  area  that  can  offer  significant  opportu¬ 
nity  to  professkmals  coming  from  numer¬ 
ous  directioos.  and  it  can  <^>en  up  opportu¬ 
nities  to  move  in  at  least  as  many  future 
directions. 

Karteo  a  president  of  Kirten  Asaociatr*  m  Ran- 

dolptu  Masa. ,  and  editor  a<  the  moothiy  wwstetter 
"Managiog  Eod-Uaer  Computing.'' 
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i  f>amstn<ttoeym4getempefAtunol 

§  7/*. tsoneaFriteSnewpiacesroaovanri 

t  "  AMOCorwaangServKMrseRpefieEKins 
M  phenomenal  growth  Owr  customers. 

M  flotida  s  premter  WottwMloh  procealng  cewters. 

M  haue  immedme  noada  for  paofaMlehahi  cn- 
M  peftenccln«yarthelaaoiNlns. 

Wk  •  COeOCPUALC.RKS.X'.aCS 

•  FOCUS.  OdACltlMOeMK 

aHEiffV  •  DB2/Sq!LOMS.M20«.IMS 

•  TANOCMCOeOLTAt.  PATHWAY 
-amr  .  OICAAX.  UNIX  HOC 

>  PCS/ADS.  MCCOtMACK  a.  OOOCl 
tt  s  your  move,  mritc  M  the  UCH1 ONL 

Am 


Haking  oui  mark  in 
Northern  Florida. 


The  tune  Is  now  to  discover  chaUenguvg 
systems  suppon  projects  in  Northern 
Honda.  For  the  technician  with  superior  ex- 
peitae.  Compui"  HoritonsCorp  b  unique¬ 
ly  Cfualified  to  offer  opportuntties  to  m- 
fwwate  wth  the  leading  cempanses  of  our 
tone. 

Wferking  from  1 1  / 1 /90  thru  n  / 1 /91.  this 
project  involves  new  apphcation  system 
development  and  porting  of  some  existing 
appbcations  in  functional  form.  The 
lectmical  envaonment  u  VAXVOOa  *ooo. 


DATA.  DECFOR/tS.  VAXSET.  VAX 


_ 1  ciiefBive  cjgrenence  m  pro- 

yananrig  anafyiM  da^iaae  mafyas  team 
leadership  systems  management  and  net¬ 
work  deagn 

We  offer  a  aiperior  salary  and  compensa  - 
don  packa^:  Send  your  reanne  wiUi  salary 
require  ret  nts  uk  Kan  Hem.  COnPUTER 
HOfUZOtfS  CORP.  sao*  Cypress  Center 
Drtve.  Suite  331.  liunpa.  Honda  S5609. 
(»15)  347401)  or  FAX  (413)  249-4000 


COMPUTtP 

HOniZONS 

CORP 


Connittln9.  int 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

COAST  TO  COAST 


IS  CLOSER  THAN  YOU  THINK 


Call: 

1-800-221-48G4 


Of 


m 


-o-r-t-u-n-e 


rhltd  Avu  .  tX'pl.  CW,  NT.  NY  10017 
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COMPUTERWORLD 
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'  NIX  »ON.  WHW I /ei®  ID  eCR»3W  m  1 33^  CF  fO®  IT)  OCT  K  WWO^ 

YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLfTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


■UBacss/MOusniv  (cmaoiw) 

10.  M«nuiaciur«'^otn*>irkineoniouitf) 

20.  PintncaAoturancansal  Ettaw 
M.  MadonafLamfEducabon 

«0  wnoiasawnaiaitnraai 
so.  Busmaaa  Sarvica  (aaeap)  DP) 

10.  Go»enitninl  -  Slaw/Padarai/Lecal 
a.  ComnuncaMns  Systams/PuBM  UiMiaa/ 

00.  MaiaHacturar  o^OTpuapjrOowpMWi^iaiaa 
Oyawma  v  Panwaiaia 

0$.  Syaiwn  inia7aio>a.  viMte.  Compuir  Saraca 
Butaaut.  Soi(<i>a>a  Plifwting  0  Qoftaulling  Sawneat 
to.  Co»n|nilar/PanpHa«^  Oaalar'On  IPalaOm 

75.  Utar  OOiar _ 

05.  vandor  omar _ 

(PiaoMwacayi 

TITLE/FUNCTIDN  (Oda  one) 

ISMt«P  HAHMiaiBIT 

10.  Citiai  MomaMn  ottica«/Vica  PratiOanVAta)  VP 
■SAiHSOP  UviaorMRi 

21.  OafMv  liHSSarv>caa.inlonnt*onCeniar 

22.  OK/Ugr  lecn  Planntn^Mm  S,ca.  Data  Comm 
NaMotk  ^  Mgl .  Dv/Mgr  PCOaMixcat 

23.  Da/U^  ^  OawaHpraam.  Syt  ArciMaciure 
21.  Mgra.  Supn  ot  Proyammmg.  SoOaaia  Dav 

>32.  Progiammaw.  SoWaata  Da»aiopa>s 
00.  Syt  IntagratorsM^tafConauaing  Mgi 
OTHEW  couPMiv  mmaenEWT 

11.  Prasioani  0*na>'Paiina'.  GanaM  Mgi 

12.  V«a  P>aa>dant  Aaai  VP 

13.  iraanrar.  ConiroMr.  Financial  Ofhcar 
41.  Engmaaimo  SdanWIc,  BOO  Own  Mgi  ' 

51.  Salaa&Mktg  Managamaw 

OT1CR  PnOPESSKMUU 

70.  MaOwal.  Lagal.  Accounting  Mgi 

00.  Educator.  JoumaMia.  UOtanana.  SluOanK 

to.  Ochaia _ 

(Piaaaatoaciiv) 


Address  shown;  □  Home  O  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year 

‘US  OrVyCanada  S1 10.  CantralSouthAmencaSi30.EuropaSl9S.aa  other  countries  S295  Foreign  orders  must  Da  orepaMmU.S 
dollars 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 


COMPUnRWORU) 


3  COHPUTEH  MVOLVatOfT  (Crrda  al  mal  appli) 
Typaa  d  aqwomani  mdi  anch  you  are  perionaaii 
ifi¥Olva0  either  as  a  uaar.  vandor.  Or  conauKanl 
A.  MantramaPSueermine 
■.  MimoempuMrWSmall  Buamasa  Compularx 
C.  iWcroeompularWDtancpe 
a  Communicatoif  Syslams 
E.  Local  Area  WaWiorla 
F  NoComfUlat  tnvolvamata 

E4038-2 


'^lldJfW  wiw<TA<ajpTPPaaw\ajRQ3^PUTEamRIsa^ 

YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLfTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


Addrass 


BUSMESSANOUSTRir  (Citolt  ona) 

10.  Manulaciurer  (other  than  eomputaO 

20.  Fmanea/murancWRaal  Emm 

30.  Madona/LatvCducahon 

40.  wtawsaiwnraiinrada 

id.  Busman  Sannca  (aicapi  on 
to.  Gurauiiuam  -  Stataifadarainocai 
•S.  Cammuncawns  SyWamatPuMc  UMWa/ 
Vanwortation 

70.  -MminoreeriatructienlPairolaurn/HaliwinglAgnc 
•0.  Manuiacliirar  d  Compuwrs  CompuMr-Ralalad 
Syilarni  or  fVipnatall 

tS.  Systani  tiaagraHxv  VlUls.  CempiMr  Sarvica 
Buraaua.  SoUvam  PMnnmg  &  Censuemg  Sanncas 
to.  ConvuMi/PanplieralOaalanOatr/naMar 

75-  Uaar  Olhai _ 

ts.  vendor  omai _ 

irnaaia  w»ac4yl 

TITLE/FUNCTION  iCird*  rxia) 
tSAMSAlP  MANAGEMENT 

10.  Ctuaf  Inlormation  OdicarlVica  PrasioanuAaet  VP 
ISAIIS/DP  Managamsnl 

21.  DviMgt  MIS  Satvieas.  MormaMm  Cetaar 

22.  DulMgr  Planrvng  Adn  Svcs  .  Data  Comm 
NanasrUSys  Mgi  .DirfMgr  PCRaaeurcat 

23.  DvlMgr  Sys  Davdopmani  Sys  Archeactura 

31.  Mgrs .  S<4>r«  d  Programmmg  SoAviara  Ddr 

32.  Piogwtimars.  Sdnvara  Pavdepaw 
to.  Sys  imagratorsTVARslCanauBing  Mgi 
OTNEN  COMPWIT  MANAGEMENT 

11.  PrasidsnL  Ovmer/Partnar  Ganarai  Mgr  - 

12.  Vca  PrasMlenl.  Aea  VP 

13.  Ileaftmr.  Cenlnieac.  Fmanoal  Wtear 

41.  Engmeenn^  ScMudli.,  BED  “Men  Mgi 
51.  SalesSMkig  Mwiagameni 

01MEN  PNOPESSONALS 

70.  Medical.  Lagd.  AccounMg  Mgi 

to.  Educaw.  JoumaMW.  LMnana.  Shioants 


Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Base  Rate:  $48  per  year 

‘US  Ody  CanadaSHO.Cemrai/SouihAmencallM.EuropeSiSS.aiotnefCOuntnesSZK  Foreign  orders  mud  DeofwtiOaiUS 


Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 

a)iiiunjQiMORU) 


3  COMPUTER  MIVOLVEMENT(Cacla  at  did  apply) 
Types  d  equipmenl  with  wMOi  you  aro  paraoriaiy 
involved  dOior  at  a  uaar.  vandor.  or  conautara 
A.  Mamlrimat/Oupamynn 
a  MiracompuiaraiSmdieuaeieaaCompuiars 
C  MicrocompuiarWDtalitepl 
G  ComtiwmcaMnt  Syslamt 
E.  LOCd  Area  Networks 
F  Net  Cewipular  Invdvarnani 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


THn 

DP 

BLUE 

BCX)K 


We  were  struck 
by  a  great  idea .  . 


MinfCompui 


Hardwar^Software 


Top  for«m  SOOCoMpany 
has  nmnptous  Mof  (me* 
oppociun«li«$  <*r  cpieet- 
nanW  prgiKiionab  nrouglv 
oui  me  SootMasi 
WmI  candtdaies  should 
haveO-^yrs  up  andabMy 
IP  adapt  to  new  siiualions 
with  dittetcm  requKtmpnts 
m  a  prpund  Hoor  environ¬ 
ment 

BaneMs  include  proM -tfoi - 
mg  plan  dental  (leilime  4  a 
compretwnaive  MVdepth  tram- 
mg  progtam 


COMPUTER 
DIRECTORIES  . 

u 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Coinpany  (SAUDI  ARAMCO),  one  of  the  free  wxlirs  largest 
producers  and  exporters  of  oi  and  gas,  currently  has  the  fotowing  opportuiMles  avalable 
for  Systems  Analysts  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

TELONPISTRUCTOR 

Reouir’es  BS  in  Computer  Science  and  experience  with  COBOL  and  IBM  3033/3061. 
Expertise  in  TELON  and  worfting  knowledge  of  TELON  capaNibes/design  concepts. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Requres  BS/6A  in  Technical  or  Business  and  6  years'  IBM  mainframe  experience  with 
JCL.  COBOL,  TELON  and  CICS.  Structured  analysis/data  base  design,  project  devetopment 
methodology  and  mentoring  also  required. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Business  Administration  or  Engineering.  Must  haue  6 
years'  experience  with  computer  application  systems  related  to  materials  supply 
business.  Knowledge  of  systems  deuNoped  using  BM  mainframe  compubhVIMS  a  plus. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science.  Earth  Science  or  related  with  6  years'  experience  in 
data  base  analysis/management/design.  Responsbiities  include  des^ii«/maintaining 
a  large  integrated  relational  data  base. 

SYSTEMS  INSTALLATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  is  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  Math  or  related  with  10  years' 
experience  in  irrstaHatioiVtrouble  shooting/lnaintenance  of  large  scale  IBM  3090 or  CRAY 
Unicos  systems.  Must  possessaworWng  knowledge  none  of  the  blowing  support  areas: 
IBM  MVS,  UNK/AIX  or  telecommunications  softu^  enwonments. 

Employment  with  Saudi  Aramco  wki  provide  you  with  an  interesbng  lifestyle  in  a 
multicultural  enrironment  with  comfortable  fami^  living  arrangements.  Benefits  include 
free  medical  care  whie  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreational 
opportunities.  We  provide  an  attractive  compensation  package  which  Includes  an 
expatriate  premium  plus  36  calendar  days  of  vacation  annualy,  alowing  for  extensive 
travel. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your  resumeAalary  history  to:  ASC,  Employment  Dept 
06X-T37-0,  P.O.  Box  4530,  Houston,  Texas  7721D4530. 


SAUDI  ARAMCO 

World  Class  Opportunities 


ON-LINE  SYSTEMS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

OskM  Oats  Oysisw.  Inc.  is  ■»  rvion's  Ivg- 
wt  Mrd  party  proMSCor  of  dibli  (?T)  tanMo- 
tens  ma  Mso  nurMr  ona  wanter  of 

Cformanoa  gT  softwars  in  Jomaailc  and 
latenai  martais.  Wa  ars  a  of 

“FOrtuia  500”,  Oateca  Coporaten.  Oonaruad 
CMparislan  of  our  orgsniiaten  raoanllaln  tha 
naad  tor  tevaad  iraiysii  iMM  In  ia  an  of 
pioduct  teaiopnani  Id  smart. 

Wa  ara  taoMng  for  IndMduMS  «(t»  lava  fun^ 
tenad  In  ta  Woafeio  caadtea: 

•  Product  Davakipmant  A  Suppod 
•  Cualonar  Smart 
•  TadsteM  Prqjaet  inanagawiant 
•  DatteaMAtffMteaian 
Exparlanoo  in  oMra  anlcatona  in  any  of  «a 
fotowlno  lanQuaoaa  is  dawad. 

•  COBOL,  PASCAL,  C.  TAL,  PAT>N<fAY 
OariteQ 
TTaoppc 

lidsr  odar  fardnaia  and  softioaia  bae** 
protfids. 

Canldsaas  must  ba  agoraasha  aadaartaa 

wfa  can  work  «al  In  a  aam  oonoapt  and  ha«a 
aawQ  cuatonar  uiaraaten.  Maiy  of  oir  poal- 
tena  aBar  an  oeporfeatty  to  dawai  ID  donaate 
and  rttomatena  cuatowaa- 
WaoWsr  M  banaRa  and  an  ouatandtog  ocm- 
paaaten  and  wlocafcn  pacfcaga.  For  ffaaa  In- 
waatod  In  ftavartng  ralr  aofhrara  oaraar, 
dara  it  no  battor  pto  dan  Datoa  Dabs  9|g» 
urn.  imaatiad  oandUalaa  teould  laapand  sMi 
raauna  andcovar  tottor  alalng  aalay  raiMia> 
marts  to: 


appicaiana  aiBpon  (bFr/POS/THL- 
)fr' MANAQBriBm  It  a  daMla  duA 
vtonitv  M  TANDEM  6^.  Wt  wB  OOrt- 


Entry 


level 


Pt09r<)mmers 


SLff^BELT  Atlanta 

i:-i-  .••••  ■-•  Ssv  v^.- 
~'V5  'JRAf.-.F  jATAC  DM  ,V.S  IB: 
;Ajl  VlAPtCS  POCJS  Svs:t}> 
’■ECHWfii'teP.s,  OC  SAlc  I  ’ANMtM 


L.L.  Bean,  the  nationaDy  known,  New  England-based  reiaU 
and  catalog  merchandiser  of  outdMr  sporting  equipment  and 
apparel,  is  expanding  its  data  resource  management  func¬ 
tion.  We  are  lotting  for  experienced  professionaLs  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  roU-out  of  information  engineering  approaches 
and  to  the  implementation  of  key  corporate  informaiion 
bases.  We  seek  candidates  for  the  following; 


DATA  ANALySTT 

Position  requires6-f  years  in  the  Information  Services  field, 
with  at  least  2  years  in  data  administration  or  business 
systems  analysis  and  design.  A  strong  busing  orientation 
is  needed.  Experience  in  logical  data  modelling  is  also  re¬ 
quired;  and  experience  with  CASE  tools  is  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  interpersonal  and  communications  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial;  ability  to  facilitate  JAD  sessions  highly  desired.  Project 
management  experience  also  desirable. 


DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

RKition  requires  6  yeare  in  the  Information  Services  field, 
with  in-depth  experience  using  a  relational  database  manage- 
'  ment  system. DE^  experience  isapius  Experience  in  physical 
database  design  through  application  development  or 
database  administration  positions  is  a  must.  P)sition  also  re¬ 
quires  excellent  interpersonal  and  communications  skills. 
Understanding  of  logical  data  modelling  and  experience  with 
CASE  tools  highly  desired. 

Interested  and  qualified  candidates  are  Invited  to  send  ciAer 
letter  and  resume  including  salary  requirements,  to:  Piul  A. 
Collet,  Staffing  Specialist,  L.L.  Bean,  Casco  Street.  FVe^idn. 
ME  04033.  (Only  cover  letters  expressing  salary  requirements 
will  be  considered). 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Elmployer 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


One 

Company. 


Endless 

Possibilities. 


kone  employees  cnjo>  «ha(  all  uchnical  professionaK  want 
The  uabiliiy  of  full  lime  conMihinr  «ori.  Slate  of  the  art 
lechnotacn  includinf  foorih  ftneraiioh  languages,  dauhases 
and  productiMit  tools.  The  opporiuniis  to  apply  their  appli 
cation  expertise  at  Fortune  1000  manufacturers,  insurance 
compuues.'haniLs.  sersim  companies  and  gos'emmeni  agencies 
The  chance  to  work  for  the  premier  projea  onemed  consuli- 
ir«  company  m  the  industry  Techni^  management  and 
project  management  training  Competitive  salaries,  compre 
heiwve  benefits.  JOIK  plan,  tuition  reimbursement,  and 
vacation  conr^iniums  For  one  career  offering  endless 
posMbililiev.  consult  with  Keane 


Connecticut 


Programmers/ 

Programmer 

Analysts 


If  you're  a  computer  programmer  with  1  5  years'  experience 
in  the  following  areas,  we  want  to  hear  from  you 


IMS 

COBOL' 
DB2 
AS  400 
PL/1 


TELON  IDMS 

ADA3AS  DCS 

Syslem  38  CiCS 

ORACLE  WANG 

ASSEMBLER  C 

For  more  mformaiion.'^call  Greg  Alley ne  at 
I  goo  S99  5JI6  or  sendtax  your  resume  to 
his  attention  at  i30l>  75^7695.  Keane.  Inc . 
36  So  CItariesSt .  Suite  2350.  Dept  CW. 
Baltimore.  MD  21201.  An  equal  opponuniiy 
cm  ploy  er 


DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS 

ProMSMU  riftoad  locaM  m  Osiroit  needs  dy- 
nemc  tndMduek  to  jom  Its  Systems  end  Pro- 
Onmmmg  eteff. 

ANALYtTk  Reqtaree  expenence  VM  CMS. 
MVS.  XU  end  proloercy  in  COBOL  OCS  ex- 
penence  e  Qood  commtmebon  end  enelyt- 
MeWtoamust. 

DATABUe  ANALYSTS:  ReqiAes  experience 
uamo « maior  DBMS,  prefsrabty  TOTALandtar 
KnoMedoe  of  4«i  GL  SOUiDS.  VSAM 
anddCSinaMVS^i 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


and  CCS  n  a  MVS/VAarMrorvnant  a  plus. 

RaeponafeHea  twi  mehJde  logicel  end  phyaiGel 
deeign.  dacaMae  mebeenance;  standards;  and 
raoowary/mstart  praoadtns. 

OutatanttiQ  oompanaeiion  and  bansAts  piartmow 
be  oflared  St  adMon  to  bamandoua  opporfti- 
rsiy  tor  predMatanN  growth.  For  conldanMi  ooiv 
adiralton.  ptoaaa  sand  ytxe  raatens  wtto  satory 
hisaoryttK 

GRAND  TRUNK 
WESTERN  RAILROAD 


An  Equa*  Opporartty  Cmptoyar 


MiS  iniernaitonai  «$  one  ol  M>cn‘gan  s  oioest 
and  most  respeciM  consuittng  firms  For  over 
19  years  Our  data  processing  and  engineer' 
ifig  professionals  have  provided  services  to 
Fonune  500  firms  including  tne  rnaior  aulo- 
moOiie  manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
We  are  enioymg  e■cep^onal  growin  maX'ng 
tn<s  a  perfect  time  to  step  up  lo  a  permanent 
position  on  CMir  iecnn«aJ  staH  Currenlly 
available  oppo'tumties  include 

e  0*2 

a  lias  M/OC 

•  CICS 
a  MHiC 

e  OCC/VAX 

•  Hejsoo 

•  UMIeaS^  or  COBOL 
e  PC  s  wWi  WINOOWS 

Call  Mar«  Cfarh  ai  1-80Q-87S-1M6  or  for- 
•va'd  your  resume  lo  MIS  Inlemaltonal 
Corporate  ttaadquarteri.  44$  Entarpriae  CL. 
BloOMRetd  HWe.  Ml  4M13.  Psi  t  (313)  2S3- 
9$ea.  Eouat  Opporfunity  Employer 


.A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


mgs  Hx  Uicnwd  Ptoqrarwmei- 
Anaiysts  •'H'  3  a  more 

rean  •■pt-ewce  Eiceiieni 

MMr^  t  emehts  cad^ge 
Me  •«  asMCailv  seekmg 


Explorers  Needed 
To  Discover 
Our  New  World. 


At  US  Sprint,  there's  a  whole  new  world  of 
computer  challenges  to  discover.  So,  if  you'd  like 
to  break  new  ground  in  your  career,  this  is  your 
chance  to  explore  the  greatest  technical  opportuni¬ 
ties  around. 

Programmer/Analysts 

US  Sprint  currently  has  fantastic  career  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  best  of  the  best  Programmer/Analysts. 
Applicants  must  have  five  or  more  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  background  in  Adabas/Natural,  082/ 
SQL,  QMF,  Cobol/CICS,  and  Cobol/VSAM  to 
qualify. 

Don't  let  the  others  get  there  first.  Get  us  your 
resume  any  way  you  can!  Send  it  to  U.S.  Sprint, 
Dept.  PA0910, 1321  Creenway,  5th  Floor,  Irving, 
TX  75038.  FAX  it  to  (214)  751-3010.  Or,  call 
1-800-735-3157.  We  are  proud  10  be  an  EEO/AA 
employer  M^/H/V.  ALSO,  we  maintain  a  drug  free 
workplace  and  perform  pre-employment  substance 
abuse  testing. 


'  US  Sprint 

WORK  WITH  THC  BEST. 


Looking 
for  qualified 
computer 
profeeeionais? 

Look  no  torVwr.  Morw 
•wn  612.000  eompuMr- 
Involvod  profMMonols 
rood  Computorwofto  dv- 
•y  woMl  AmI  you  cwi 
fMCh  4l  of  tham- or  )u>t 
too  OHM  in  yotf  ragion  - 


COMPUTERWOSU) 


Where  do 
the  best 
computer 
professionals 
look  for 
jobs? 

Right  here.  In  fact,  itiore 
computer  pros  read  more 
computer  recruitment  ads  in 
Ckxnputerworkl  than  in  any 
other  newspaper. 

Talk  to  the  best.  Run  your  ad  in 
Computerworld.  For  more 
information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  a  nationally,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800-343-6474 
(in  MA,  50S879D700). 

Weekly.  Re^onal.  National. 
And  it  works. 

An  lOG  ConvnunicMions  Pubicaticn 
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COMPUTCR  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


^  USA  FUM>S 

((h 


J 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

IT*S  PRIME  TIME  AT  USA  FUNDS!  Join 
(he  excitement  widi  the  nation's  leader  in 
soidenl  k>«i  financial  services. 

Due  lo  our  phenomenal  success,  we  have 
created  new  oppMtunities  to  assist  in  the 
expert  operation  aid  expansion  of  our  state- 
oI-the-«t  information  systems.  We  offer  a 
oompetitive  salary  and  comprehensive  ben- 
eTiti  package.  ' 

OUR  advanced  TECHNICAL 
ENVIRONMENT  D^CLUDES: 

•  IBM  3090-200  tunning  MVS 

•  IDMS/R  database  system 

•  a  sophistaaied  robotics  tape  librarian 
•anationwidc  computer  network  linking  over 

I SOO  Icnninal  devices  lo  our  corponie  data 
denier 

•  AS/400  mtni-oompwer  technology 

•  CASE  took  such  as  Exceterator 

•  JotM  Application  Design  techniques 
PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Join  our  Systems  Development  staff  of  over 
100  profesaionals  and  a^y  yotv  program¬ 
ming.  analysis  «)d  proMOT  solving  skills. 
Qnalincattom: 

/  Strong  COBOL  programming  skills 
/  Exposure  to  database  and  on-line  technol¬ 
ogy 

/  2  years  IBM  mainframe  experience  pre¬ 
ferred 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 
ANALYST 

Udlixe  your  forma]  methodology  expertise 
while  supporting  and  refining  project  devel¬ 
opment  and  mainienance  techniques. 
QuaUfkatloas: 

/  Trainifu  on  Systems  Develooment  Life 
Cycle  Melhodo^ies  such  as  mformation 
Engineering.  James  Martin  or  Yoisdoa 
/4ye«i  high  level  programmingexpericnoe 
/  1  year  experience  as  a  Systems  Analyst 
If  you  have  a  In  Computer  Sclenct  or 
rdrvaat  work  expcrlcocc  and  want  the  ri^ 
career  opportuni^,  submit  yow  resume  md 
salary  reqiaremems  in  corrpkte  confidenoe 
lo: 

UnKod  Stiiftont  Aid  Fuf>ds,  Inc. 
8115  Knu0  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN  45250 
Attn:  Human  Rasourcas 

or  caD  owTechnical  Reenuier  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  inteiview  (317)  845-7696 
EquI  OppawiBy/Affawtiive  Aetian  Employer 


You  cui  recruit  the  right  people 
in  the  right  places 
with  ri^t  price! 

ft's  the  IDC  ComcDunications  Computer  Careers 
Network,  and  it  lets  you  run  the  most  tarred  and 
cost«f5aenl  recruitment  program  possime. 

Its  many  optioru  help  you  lecrutt  qualified  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  professionals  •  legiottally 
or  nationally  -  with  combination  buys  of  up  to  five 
leading  newspapers.  And  all  together,  the  Comput¬ 
er  Carters  Netvmrk  delivers  your  message  to  an  au¬ 
dience  of  taell  over  1  million  qualified  computer 
professionals. 

Leek  at  what  the  Computer  Careers  Network  lets 
you  do-.  Custemlae  your  reeniftmeat  pregnaL 
The  Network's  6ve  oewspapen  •  Computenporid. 
infoitbrtd.  Nehaoik  Mmi  Digit^  Aims,  and 
/Wm/  Computer  Mkek.  -  let  you  tailor  your  le- 
crutneot  program  to  your  specific  needs.  You  can 
as  many  as  five  newspapers  with  add-on  op¬ 
tions.  That  way  you  can  recruit  from  the  combina- 
tion  of  computer  and  communications  profession¬ 
als  that's  for  yoa 

Target  your  ad  pUcement.  You  can  place  your  ad¬ 
vertising  exactly  where  you  wanL  If  you  wish  to  re¬ 
cruit  within  a  spec^  area,  you  can  advertise  in  the 
regional  editions  of  the  newspapers  you  choose  - 
East.  West,  or  Midwest.  Or  you  can  extend  your 
reach  by  ruming  in  two  regions  -  or  even  natwnal- 
fy.  Plus  •  you  can  still  take  advantage  of  stand¬ 
alone  nabonal  rates  for  individua]  newspapers. 

Reach  qualified  professionals  cost  efficiently.  Gone 
are  the  days  whm  you  have  to  worry  about  paying 
for  waste  circulation.  The  Computer  Careers  Net¬ 
work  lets  yw  buy  the  conbinabon  of  newspapers 
that  will  ddiver  yw  recruibneni  messaft  to  quali¬ 
fied  computer  aM  communications  profession^ - 
and  only  those  qualified  professionals  you  need  to 
reach. 

HMcly.  NationaL  Regional 
It  Works. 
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Urn  Right  AttHude. 

Ihe  Right  Environment. 

Ihe  Right  lifestyle. 

US  AA  is  successful  because  we*  ve  always  made  people  End  advaced  technology  our  highest  phorilies.  Our  people- 
first  orientation  means  superb  work  and  recreation  environroeats,  open  oommunicatioo  and  team  support.  It  means 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  development  and  innovative  benefits.  Technology  lemlership  means  intensive 
‘Total  Quality  Management”  and  continuotts  developmem  and  redevelopment  of  systenu  qiptications. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  yoo‘11  discover  aridi  muiti-culiufid  lifestyle  thatcombines  urtn  amenities,  easy 
and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It's  agreat  place  ID  raueabmily,  and  we  ought  to know.  USAA’s 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  an  int^rated  family  of  compmues  providing 
insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officers  of  America's  armed  forces  since  1922. 

The  USAA  dau  processiag  envirorunent  consists  of: 

•DM  3090, 5  CPU's  -IMSU  •PL/12.2.1 

•MVS-ESA  •aa  -DB2  2.1B  •COBOL  H 

We  are  conendy  seeldng: 

SYSTEMS  PR0GRAIIIMEIM>B2 

Prefer  54-  years  systems  programmiog  experience  or  data  base  managemenL  Working  knowledge  of  the  above 
seftware  required. 

APnKATKNIS  PR0GRAMMEIM>B2 

Prefer  44-  years  data  proceasing  in  a  large  mainframe  envifomnent  wiA  experience  in  the  Mwve  software 
appliratinni.  Experience  should  mrtodnfrtnoothsiolyearieccni  hands  on  DB2^iplicitionsexp^eocc.Expericncg 
in  financial  related  ^rplication  areas  deiiable. 

NETWORK  MAHAGEMENT  SUPPORT 

•54-  yean  experience  widi  ^A 

•VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging.  TTaoe  Analysis,  ConoDl  A  Flow;  Netwoik  Performance  Tuning 
•Use  of  Network  Management  Tools 

Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  ri^  reasons!  Qualified  gmwtiitaMv  should  send  a  resume  to: 


USAA 

USAASuiMUig 

Smi  Antonio,  Tcias  7828S-00S5 

Attn:  Employment  li  Placcmcnt/SD/Tl.L/CW 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportuiity  Employa,  M/F/H/V. 


USAA 
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X,  MVimian  Mmgmv  kc.,  •  nmona  dM  pwemung 

nwAM  am.  hra  Mmdw*  epamg*  br  prebiaenm  win 
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For  immadMv  oonadMton  PAX  or  mil  (Mtfiw  Kx 
FAX- its  mam 


FONCAftOUNAS 

ANOSOOTMEATT 

Numerous  OFOOrlunilies 


base  applications  F/As  a$ 
well  a*  systems  progremmers 
and  DBA  s  Fee  Paid  Please 
cat!  O'  send  resume  to 


SOS  HwHsQt  Park 
Lite  Wylli.  *C  20710 
Mn/asi-2i29 


SCOT  MGR 
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PROGRAIM/ 
ANALYST  POSmONS 


Gum  Itacx:  Viqpnia  Beach  Style. 

Pottow  our  pMb  to  career  growth  aad  ncccs!  Wc 

with  ebadengiag  apponwMtwi.  fiavMrai  lalarka, 
aad  bcncliu.  We  m  icehMg  Prafraamen, 
Aaalywf  aad  DBA*  with  at  kan  2  years  ei^  ta: 
IDMS/R.  AOS/O  AS/400,  RPC-ID 

DB2  UNIXe 

CaR.  FAX  or  aead  yo«  reawae  toe 

METRO 

la4«i>uU"n  VrthCv  ilk 

umMwttn.PO  Bwam-Ows  aoao* 
wonoaMcn  wkzMp.ooasaa’mi-NuiaMtfaiire 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  ulent  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
faa,  there  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  chatted.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today's 
business,  so  has  fhe  efeaiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
method. 

What’s  more,  many  of  today’s  recruiters  don 't  use  today’s 
most  efficient  method  —  methods  that  save  lime  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 
Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computerworld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 


The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
'  since  1982,  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
‘  are  more  computers  in  today’s  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than£ver  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  ts  competing  for 
the  same  computer  ulent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn't  changing  for  the  better  -and  that’s  sure 
Safply  Demand  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  ’90s. 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally 
reach  "active"  job  seekers  — 
those  who  aaively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represent  2  in  10  of  today’s  com¬ 
putet  professionals.  The  study 
al'o  found  that in  10  of  today’s 
computer  professionals  are  "pas¬ 
sive"  job  seekers  —  those  who 


Far  evary  10  af  taday’s 
caanyalrr  jaO  scakars  . . 


AxtiveQQ 


would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per 
cenuge  are  "non-movers"  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  shon,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today’s  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What’s  worse,  if 
you’re  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
are  as  inefficient  as  their  limited  audience. 


Ptauivc  □  □  □□□□□ 


More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  because  Computerworld  reaches  over  612,000  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that’s  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers. 

That’s  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  than  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
ComputeriLorld  is  the  single  place  where  America’s  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers;  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  start  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  wtith  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  ■  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 

Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week’s  Computer  Careers 
section.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu- 
teruorld  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won’t.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
maie  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow,  • 

For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  ’ 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-647^  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


(onifjuterH'orld  Recruituu-m  .Ulvvrlisiii^  Work’s. 


lllie  quand^and  quality  ofie^joQses 
w^vegoamfixxnOxi^yutiemiddh^ 

tfaantlK)segener^byai]yodierfi»tn 
of  advertising  weVe  tried!’ 
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—  Bob  Stevenson 
President 
CIBER 


Consulting  comes  first  at  CIBER  — 
and  that's  even  refleaed  in  their 
name.  CIBER  stands  for  Consultants  in 
Business  Engineering  and  Research,  a 
national  company  that's  been  provid¬ 
ing  top  consulting  services  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  processing  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  government  clients  since 
1974. 

In  order  to  deliver  superior  services, 
the  company  needs  to  attraa  quali¬ 
fied  consultants.  And  from  there, 

CIBER  —  like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  —  needs  to  market  itself  to 
clients.  CIBER  meets  both  chal¬ 
lenges  with  Computerworld, 
says  company  President  Bob 
Stevenson. 

"CIBER  demands  tbf  most  when 
it  comes  to  hiring  consultants,  just 
as  clients  demand  the  most  Jrvm 
consulting  services  In  addition  to 
being  technically  competent,  CIBER 
constants  should  have  both  a  professional 
attitude  and  a  commitment  to  our  clients. 

To  attract  this  calibre  cf  consulting  talent,  we  go  to  the 
same  source  we  use  to  attract  clients  —  Computerworld. 


That's  because  we  know  Computerworld 
is  effective.  We  get  national  exposure 
to  potential  client  companies,  and  we  ‘ 
recruit  highly  qualified  professionals 
for  our  consulting  positions. 

"In  both  instances  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  reponses  we've  gotten  from 
Computerworld  have  been  better  than 
those  generated  by  any  other  form  of 
advertising  we 've  tried.  We  're  definite¬ 
ly  seeing  a  high  return  on  our  in¬ 
vestment  with  Computerworld. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  works  well for  us.  So 
we  'll  continue  to  rely  on 
Computerworld  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  —  and  effective  —  part 
of  our  future. " 

Computerworld.  We're  helping 
serious  employers  and  top 
computer  professionals  get  to¬ 
gether.  Every  week.  Just  ask 
Bob  Stevenson. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computer- 
world  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel, 
call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


The  weekfy  new^aper  <ifrtcordfor  computer  professkmaU. 


375  Cochiiuaie  Road.  Box  9171,  Fnminghun,  MA  01701-9171. 800/343-6474  (io  MA  call  506/879-0700) 

Bo$$on:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879  0700 
New  Yoffki  Mack  Center  1.  365  Vest  Passaic  St..  Rochelle  Patk,  DO  07662  (201)  967  1350 
mahlngloii  D.Ct  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive.  VA  22031  (703)  5734115 

Chkajoi  10400  Vest  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Loa  Ingrlrti  18008  Sky  Park  Citcle.  Suite  145.  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
Saa  hiuiclMoi  18008  Sky  Pufc  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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(  onipiilcriiorUl  Recruitment  Ulrertisiug  Works. 


—  Linda  Huebseber- 
Manager  of  Employment 
Unisys 


aSiw.  extremely  competitive.  Just  as  it  is  for 

professionals  with  backgrounds  in  C pro- 
gramming  relational  database  and 
1100  systems  technology. 

"And  we  are  confident  we'll  find  these 
professionals  through  Computerworld.  1 
asked  our  key  systems  programmers 
and  managers  which  periodicals  are 
'  most  widely  read  by  our  top  program- 

mers.  I  was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  Computerworld  is  at  the  top  of  their 
reading  lists. 

"That  became  clear  when  we  saw  the 
results.  Our  ads  in  Computerworld 
f  T  !  resumes  pouring  in  and 

f  ^  the  phones  ringing.  We  averaged 

!  '  28  responses yfer  each  ad  we  ran. 

'  '  I  ,  /}.y  But  most  importantly,  we  rruide 

several  very  good  hires. " 
Computerworld  Wre  helping  seri¬ 
ous  employers  and  top  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  get  together  every  week. 
Just  ask  Linda  Huebscher. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computerworld 
can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Representative  today. 

*  Unix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ATftT  Bel)  Labotatories. 


With  mote  than  60,000  customers 
worldwide,  Unisys  is  a  110  billion 
information  systems  company  that  ap- 
plies  leading-edge  technology  to  provide 
the  best  possible  solutions  to  its  custom- 

So  naturally,  says  Linda  Huebscher,  Manag-  a 

er  of  Employment  for  the  company’s  MM  I 
Product  &  Technology  Operations  divi-  1 

Sion  in  Roseville,  Mirmesota,  Unisys  ^  J 

watus  the  best  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel  on  its  team.  And  for  the  most  'SM 

successful  recruitment  of  such 
qualified  professionals,  Linda  ex-  ’ 

plains,  Unisys  turns  to  Computer-  I 

world  I 

"We  recently  embarked  on  two  k 

major  recruitment  campaigns  '  i 

for  systems  programmers  First,  J 

we  need  to  sttpport  our  devel-  \ 

opment  cf  Unix'-related  prod-  ! 

acts  and  services  Second  we  seek  V 

systems  programmers  to  be^  us  j 

cegritaUze  on  our  lead  in  fourth 
generation  language  (4GL)  technology. 

"We  want  programmers  who  are  well  qualified,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  systems  motivated  The  market  for  programmers 
with  Unix  kernel  and  shell  development  experience  is 
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S«v«ral  amptoymarM  and/ 
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ara  ImmedaWy  avaiabla 
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mum  2  years  experience 
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World-Class  Opportunities 
in  Florida 


for  liver  23  veac«.  ACS.  a 
NYNEX  Oimpany.  has  played  a 
major  role  m  designing  and 
building  computer  software  I 

systems  for  fenomTied 
companies  in  computer 
manufacturing,  tele* 
communicatrons.  financial 
services,  consumer  pnxlucts  and 
government. 

ACS'  Fort  Lauderdale  office  has  career  opportunities  for  data 
piocessmg  pcofessionab  and  software  engineers  who  ate  mtetesred  m 
sophisticated  technologies.  team«\irk,  and  piuvmg  their  talents. 
Having  recently  won  several  long-term  pmjects  to  develop  systems  and 
applications  for  a  major  manufsctuier.  our  Fort  Lauderdale  office  u 
seeking  individuals  with  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  and 
experience  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

.  •  C.  OS/2.  Presenution  Mgr.  •  UNIX*  AIX 
•  Device  Drivers  •  Link  Libraries 

ACS  offers  competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  medical  ai>d  dental  coverage,  training,  ruction 
reimbursement,  a  401K  savings  plan  and  more.  AGS  sponsors 
qualified  candidates  for  H-l  Visas. 

lb  fiivl  otM  why  over  2,300  computer  professuinals  consider  AGS.a 
’'world<lass"  employer,  call  or  send  your  resume  to: 

Loree  Tisdale 

Sr.  Technical  Resources  Mgr. 
National  Recruiting 
AGS  Information  Services.  Inc.' 
U39  Spruce  Dnve 
Mountainside.  NJ  07092 

HIRE-AGS 

A  NYNEX  Company  Bix  (201)  654-9794 


Cahrmn  Citinndi-  V.mnniKW  IWIauir 
FliiruU  GnuBu  CI1in,<»  Irslitfru  SUnijAl 

11.4  CjbjUam 

IVnfMlvjm*  SfM 


CONSULTANTS 


Mn»l 


StsffWars.  HOUSTOffS  premier  Pete  processing 
consuRng  firm,  nas  a  eoud  ci«n(eie  of  Fortune  500 
compeniea  HOUSTOM'S  strong  eooncmic  recovery 
hes  created  immediate,  tepiiayfng  contracts  tor 
professionals  with  two  or  more  years  m  the  toftowing 
areas: 

•  SQUDS  e  OfUCLE 

•  TELON  eM8A 

•  C8P  •  MC  COmMCK  &  DODGE 

•  DB2  #SY»I0N 

eiMSDS/OC  •DEAL.Oea 

•  IDil8,A08/0  ePL/l 

Excellent  compensatcn  Benefits  package  avaiiaoie 
For  enmediate.  confidential  consideration  mail  or 
FAX  resume  to: 

flf  1111  North  Loop  Weet 
rr*  *  V  •  ftuNafiOO 

jWrWMlLJJ.  Hoiielon.Te»e  77001 

Plwnt;  713-tl0-02S2  FAX:  71S-aiO*aSSI 


DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS 


VIRGINIA/WASH  DC 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PRINCETON  INFORMATION,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  computer  considling  finns 
in  the  country,  would  Me  to  interview  Data 
Processing  ProieBaionala  tor  contract  as¬ 
signments.  We  are  especially  tooUng  tor 

•  A0A8AS/NATLRAL  Programmers 
s  AOABAS/NATURAL  Sys  Anefysts 

•  TPNS  Developers 

Cat/fax/mat  resume  to: 

PRtNCETDN  INFOAMATIDN 
•300  Boone  eWd.  Sidta  $00 
Vienna,  VA221«2 

Ph:(703)7S1-«71t  Fax: (70S) SM-M14 


Princeton 
Information  Ltd. 


DATABASE 

SPECIALIST 


technical  support  for  PR(DPULSlON.  ENERGY, 
arxt  SPACE  pfograms  for  NASA  Lewis  Research 
Center  in  C^leveland.  Ohto. 

A  performance  an^yst  is  needed  to  monKor  and 
tune  the  performance  of  database  appications 
developed  uskigAOABAS/NATURAL  arid  runr^ 
under  MVS/XA  andCICS.  The  selected  candidate 
wil  monitor  NATURAUCICS  transactions  as  wel 
as  batch  through^  and  make  recommendalions 
for  inrprpvemenl .  Re^nstolities  vrii  also  include 
monitoring  and  tuning  the  us^  and  load  of 
A0ABA6  as  wel  as  general  DaSD  performance. 
Three  or  more  years  experience  as  an  AOABAS 
database  analy^  or  NATURAL  programmer  with 
experience  in  ADABAS  commands  is  required. 
Past  experience  with  performance  tuning/moni¬ 
toring  in  a  mixed  batch  and  on-rme  environmer^ 
and  Knowledge  of  MVS/XA,  JCL,  and  CICS  is 
desirable .  BmiBrienoe  with  a  performance  monitor . 
preferably  R^IEW,  isa  pbs.  This  position  requires 
a  4-year  Computer  Science  degree  or  equivalent. 
Located  in  Brook  Park,  Ohio,  a  pleasar^  small¬ 
town  suburb  of  Cleveland,  we  offer  a  low  cost  of 
living  wUh  a  high  quaMy  of  itfe.  We  are  minutes 
away  from  Lake  Erie  and  water  sports,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  famous  Emerald  Necklace 
natural  paik  system. 

It  you  qualify  and  are  imefested  in  joining  ourieam 
of  professionals,  please  submit  your  resume  to; 
Dave  Oubay.  SVERDRUP  TECHNOLOGY.  INC., 
2001  Aeronace  Parkway,  Brook  Park,  OH 
44142.  Prinopals  Only.  No  f^ne  CaNs.  Please. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


Sverdrup 


SvtTO'up  TrcHnoiog,  '  ■ 


RELATIONAL  EXPERTS 


New  Challenges  ■  . 

in  Relational  Technology  \  ’ 


SVA7FM'  Aa.'Hi’Et  1 
•  I'V. 


SEPTEMBER  17,  IWO 


COMPUTERWORLD 


4406  RNBSOr  OBKA.  SURE  )00 
WWMLC*  VISCB 
letRMi-xm  irt4S624»Qb 
MX:  16)6)141-3123 


MAINE  •  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 


ROMAC.  the  lafgest  and 
oldest  pfacemem  agency 
m  this  area. «  seeking 
QuaM«d  data  processing 
prolessionats  wTth  satary 
requirmentsMiihe 
^.OOO-SSO  .000 range 
Our  ckents  pay  our  lees. 

HaROMAC. 

Ait  Dept  .  2 
P.O.  Bon  7040 
Porevid.  ME  04112 
(207)773-4749 
FM  007)773-264$ 


: 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


profeSSmials 


E  SyaoD  Gutnd  DMsion,  t  supplier  of  our 
ntioe's  high  iBdimk)g)r  dettronics  Ibs  inifnrdiBf  opporomi- 
ties  for  professknib  iiidi  expertise  a  the  folo«in|  areas. 

DtfMASi  AOMNISTfUfflON 

11k  successM  caMhdae  «il  have  a  BS  degree  in  Com- 
pmer  Soeoce  or  rehaed  (Bsdpiine  phis  a  minifnim  of  five 
yean  applitaiWB  devdopoKot  aperience.  Utis  experience 
whA  n— AdmiustTaiofl  ailh  Culnet's  QMS/R 
in  an  MVS  amnanenl 

BUSmRSS  SYSTKMS 
ANAtrST/PROQIUHMER 

V  are  scetaf;  an  MB  professional  viih  a  mininMifn  of 
four  yean  COBOL  eapeiiero  in  ixonufocturiog  or  financial 
apphcakn  systems  devefopment  nith  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 

Computer  Science  or  Busmss  (equvaknt  experience  «fili  be 

OMuidcred).  Candidaes  wifl  be  anafyong  mfotmaion  needs, 
denning  systems,  and  codii^  prograns  in  an  IBM  MVS-XA 
emironmeni  Experience  a  tDfB^  retabonat  dnahav  and 
A06/O  is  hiihly  <lBsinble 

E-Systems  offers  competitne  salaries  and  an  outstanding 
boKfits  pragnm  da  indudes  nedkal  and  dental  insumtee. 
a  40Uk)  plan,  and  a  company-paid  En^iloyee  Stock  Owner¬ 
ship  Plan. 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  histofy  to;  Reba  McCarrolL 
Senior  Sti^iog  Represatxive.  E-Syste^  Inc,  Gaiiand  Div- 
mon.  Departroeni  41.  R)st  Office  Box  660025.  DaBas.  fons 
^5266^25 


E-SYSTEMS 

The  sc*ence  ol  systems 


lUniAt’ 


This 

space 

for 

hire. 


Call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 
And  recruit  the  best  with 
Computerworld. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


AS/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

.Vidi  VhiOMn  Him  UF.,  tlie  IwfeatdtivMSed  lechmcal  ier<Hceacotap«A)r(dtdi- 
cMcd  autcUjr  ta  the  AS/400  end  V30  tiatewi)  Ut  (he  cBunwy.  PmvMheg  teehniol 
Mppoftio  Mfly  of  iheiopFonunelOconpeftieaiA  Afliench,  we  tic(faeco«MUkini 
etpcna.  oomwuted  to  iMiitnwi  wehMMgMs.  wteMUng  to  dead*  end  cfeMlof 
wlgiiecw.  Our  eoceteiucd  erora  end  phetwi— ml  nrrni  he*  cMerl  •  need  for 
uicnied  Dwa  Piocmwnd  PROFCSSIONALS  to  eheic  ia  •  fuflirc  of  MsniBeafii  dwi- 
lenfC  eod  rewerd  ia  •  hidhty  piriiii— lin  (eam  eavirortotcac 
Ve  EunenUy  require  in^iduak  wMh  2*  yeeie  aolid  Syesat  M,  KPGOt.  COBOL 
apericflce  ead  proficiency  m  eay  of  the  fettoenoB: 


•  ToeJiAkol  CoBotihlnf 

•  Dca%n 

•  Bducaiioo  ft  Trmlnlnf 


X  Minmemmi 
a  DeumomcM 


POSITIONS  Aft£  CUUENTIY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INOIANAPCHJS. 

Get  to  the  HAKT  of  cheiler^  end  lewerd  u  VMOBen 
Hen  LP.  We  offer  one  of  the  firteei  coopentiOB  p*^- 
egee  la  (he  Indueuy,  iockidinf  hlfh  eenutig  pmeniiel. 
prvfcd  divewicy.  tnccMivee.  pan  inairence  comtane.  re- 
locetlow  elleerenee  end  o(hcr  mpreti^  henefee.  Pfeeee 
send  your  fetunc  in  Mda  csAndcnec  Bo  Jared  Bafte. 
Dfmemrof  ftecfuftliia.ftTih>miiiHaw  LP..  tTTtaee 
1^^  ■mirrfteM  fto^  fofte  4M.  Ufthead,  It  t>l4>.  (7—) 

9Tl-227ft.  Equal  Oppomintfy  Employer  M/P. 


Whittman-Hart  LR 

Hw  imlrf  l«i  lUM  Miilnncr  boliH  u>its 


COMPinHPEOPLE, 

INC 

■Naaonal  Dlvlsion- 


If  you  need  good  peo- 
pie,  we've  got  them 
Computcrworld 
reaches  more  than 
6l2it00  computer  pros 
every  weefc  Thae’s 
mote  qualihed  comput¬ 
er  pros  than  any  news- 
pa|xr  can  deliver.  And 
you  can  selea  either  a 
regional  edition  or  na 
tional  edition  of  Com- 
puierworld's  Computer 
Careers  section  for 
your  ad 

For  more  infommion. 
or  to  place  your  ad  re- 
gionaHy  or  naiionally, 
call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
boo-345-6474  (in  MA. 
S08-879-0700). 

Weekly, 

Regional, 

National. 


SEPTEMBER  17, 1990 


COLORADO 

IBM  SQL  EXPERT 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  the  lOAgesi  hved 
tMwnen  and  the  number  one  newspaper  n  Denver 
The  Kleel  canddiM  w<a  have  iha  toiiowinq 
■  Expwwnce  ei  062  or  SOL/06  «n  a  htgn  wokane 
OCS  iransacMn  proceiamg  ermronraeM 
a  a  10  s  years  oNMnanea  uang  Structured 
COeOLandCICS 

a  Eipenance  m  System  Design  elsa  requvad 
a  Good  comnuscahen  and  wnong  suus 
a  KnoUte^  o*  VMiCSIS  and  VSAM  wiMU  M  a 
plus 

a  Degree  oratarraa 

M  you  wouM  Uka  to  |om  a  company  that  vses 
stale-oi-thedrt  egwpmenL  has  new  upseaM  sur¬ 
roundings.  comprehaniMe  OanafHa  and  compaUhe 
saianea.  ptasM  send  your  resume  lo 

Emptoyaa  Ralattona  Oapt 
Rocky  Mountalft  New* 

400  W.  Colfax  Ava. 

Danvar,  Coforsdo  60204 

Rockv  Mountain  News 


SHU 


IT’S  TIME 


Oynamc  emptoymant/contuliing  firm  has  new 
requiramants  for  both  permytant  positions  and 
consulting  assigrintantB  tor  Programmer  to  Sr. 
Programmar  Analyats  Stata-ol-ihft-an  anvron. 
mants.  wdh  salaries  from  S3S.OOO  to  155.000. 
and  rates  from  $25.00  to  $40.00  per  hour,  da- 
pandant  upon  axpartise  Software  inckxtos: 

VAX:  NATURAL  IBM;  IMSOB/tX: 
FORTRAN/FMS  lOMS/AOS^ 

INGRES  062.  CSP 

ORACLE  NATURAL 

ROe  062.  SOL 

Cal  or  send  resume  to 


ATEGAG 


E6&G  idano,  Inc.,  the  prime  operating  oomrador  tor  the  Dapsrt- 
ment  ot  Energy  at  (ha  Id^  Nabonai  Ersginaaring  Laboratory 
(INEL).  has  cmmediala  openings  tor  axpenanced  engineers  m 
the  toitowing  areas:  instrumentation  and  controls,  testing, 
audio/video.  sottwara/computer. .  and  arufioal  miattigence 
Oualrf^abons  includa  a  Bachelors  Degree  (MS  preterred).  with 
appiicabto  expenenca  required  below 

l&C/Measurement  Systems  Engineeis 

ExceMant  math  and  analytical  sk/iis.  five  years  axpeoencem  test 
enginatnng  and  expertfnantal  tnvironmanis  Hava  capability 
to  indapendanity  deaign  instrumantation  and  maasuramant 
anaf^systoms  Wntingakiiisahouidincfudaaxpenencewith 
test  reports,  procures  and  apaoficaiions  or  oihtr  tachnictf 
pubkcaiions  Oatavaiidation/quaiificationenddaiaacquisitjon 
axpananca  ts  highly  desirable 

Audlo/Video  Systems  Engineers 

At  least  ona  year  experience  m  orte  or  more  of  the  toltowtng 
srees:  intercom,  studio  audio,  lalecontorancing.  communica¬ 
tions  and  dtstribution  ot  eudia  commercial  video,  computer 
generated  and  compressed  video,  transmission  and  drstnbu- 
t>on  of  video  signela..For  eowanced  positions,  five  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  one  or  more  of  the  toitowing  erees  ot  interest  high 
benOwHflh  communications,  sacuniy.  computer  generated 
video,  fiber  optic  technology,  studio  quality  audio,  and 
taleconrarancng  Travel  required 


TWo  to  live  years  experience  in  the  miimving  erees  softwara 
IV&V.  embedded  systems,  systems  integration,  communica- 
tioni,  networtang,  programmingon  the  Apple  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter.  and  famiiianty  with  C  and  Ada 

Artiriclal  Intelilgencs 

Fivayearsaxperiencainemensystems.neureinetworks  and 
raiaiionai  oatabase  design 

tf  you  crequtfified  ana  intarastad.  please  aarto  rasume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  tn  confidence  to:  Employment  Servtoee. 
(TB.6).  EGAO  Idaho,  tne.,  RO.  Box  1626,  Idaho  FellA  fdehe 
•$41M127.^uaJOpporturMty Employer M/F/h/V  US  Ceaen- 
ship  requireo 

^  n  __  _ 

IdMho,  Inc. 


IQO 

CAREEH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


QOoiM  a  gn  m  "oni  Hi  tiN 

Mdswi  <4Mis  SMt  you 
cnsxiM2^ya»sof 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMPUTER  SERVICES 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Now  you  hove  o  new  way  to  reouit 
university  and  college  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  third  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Editien 


Issue  Dole:  October  31, 1990 
Close:  September  28,  1990 


;RWQiBU> 


Computer 
careers 


If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 
America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
issue  will  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  yoiu  office! 

That’s  because  115,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (MIS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computerworld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 

Planned  Editorial  Featiures: 

(subject  to  revision) 

MIS  salary  and  job  satisfaction  survey  •  The  MIS  career  ladder 

Where  are  the  best  jobs.’/What  positions  are  hot?  .  Profiles  of  acclaimed  top  level  MIS  executives 

Experiences  of  recent  MIS  graduates  in  their  •  The  strategic  advantage  of  computers  and  how 

first  jote  and  what  helped  them  in  school  they  play  a  key  role  in  running  a  company 


MARKETPLACE 


Smart  bu^ng  decisions  today 
make  selling  easier  tomorrow 


BY  ALEX  RANDALL 

SPEC1ALTOCW 

Unloading  used  personal  (X>in- 
puters  and  circulating  PCs 
through  an  organization  creates 
unique  problems  for  corpora¬ 
tions. 

The  job  <tf  unloading  a  cluster  of  used 
computers  usually  falls  to  the  corporate 
microcomputer  manager.  It's  important 
for  this  person  to  prepare  for  tli«  sales 
over  the  long  term,  choose  the  best 
means  of  disposal  and  tie  up  various  loose 
ends.  The  advice  that  follows  should  help. 

Start  thinking  about  seUing  com¬ 
puters  while  you're  buying  them.  If 
you  expea  to  sell  the  machines  and  want 
to  recoup  as  much  as  possible,  buy  a  name 
brand,  h  you're  going  to  use  them  for 
something  like  monitoring  fire  alarms  and 
don't  expea  to  upgrade,  any  <^d  clone  will 
probably  do. 

Avoid  depreciation  hassles.  Use  a 
rapid  depre^tion  schedule,  and  plan  to 
s^  the  equipment  for  more  than  its  book 
value  as  soon  as  you  need  to  Re¬ 

evaluate  the  estimated  useful  life  of  your 
computer  equi{»nent  and  its  value  on  a 
regular  basts. 

Consider  upgrading  computers  about 
every  two  years  or  every  two  produa  cy¬ 
cles.  When  a  manufacturer  releases  a  new 
model,  it  depresses  the  value  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  When  it  introduces  a  second 


upgrade  —  the  second  obsolescence  —  it 
kicks  down  the  first  ntodel's  value.  The 
most  profitable  time  to  sell  is  when  seri¬ 
ous  rumors  of  this  second  technological 
displacement  are  going  around. 

Maintain  and  track  equipment. 
Try  to  hold  onto  the  boxes  and  packiag 
materials  for  the  computers  you  buy.  and 
keep  all  the  parte  for  your  machines  in¬ 
tact.  Don't  cannibalize.  Also, 
discourage  employees  firom 
individualizing  their  comput¬ 
ers  with  stickers  and  de^s. 

Give  them  the  tools  and  en¬ 
couragement  they  need  to 
keep  their  machines  in  good 
working  order. 

It  is  essential  to  replace 
broken  and  lost  parts  with 
standard  ones.  Ch^p  dcme  components 
seriously  depress  the  value  of  equipment. 
A  bunch  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macin¬ 
toshes  with  inexpensive,  brandies^  hard 
drives  is  tike  a  bunch  of  Macintoshes  with 
no  hard  drives  at  all.  People  want  to  buy 
things  they're  comfortable  with. 

It  also  helps  to  maintein  a  database  of 
all  computer  equipment  your  organization 
buys.  The  records  should  contain  infor¬ 
mation  on  things  such  as  configuration,  lo¬ 
cation.  serial  number,  dealer,  invoice 
number,  depreciation  schedule,  residual 
value  and  replacement  cost.  . 

Choose  an  outlet.  Determine  the 
means  of  disposal  on  the  basis  of  the  vd- 


ume  of  equipment  you're  selling.  Brokers 
will  deal  in  small  lots.  Liquidators  will  take 
on  somewhat  larger  oies.  but  don't  ex¬ 
pea  a  great  deal 

If  you  are  moving  a  massive  amount  of 
gear  —  a  big  department's  or  a  whde 
company's  worth  —  an  auctimi  can  be  a 
good  way  to  clear  it  out.  Auctions  often 
fetch  top  dollar.  Bidders  can  drive  the 
prices  to  near  or  even  above  current  retail 
value.  Fw  example,  after  the  demise  erf 
Software  Arts.  Inc.,  founder  Dan  Bricklin 
said  he  aaually  sold  some  equipment  at 
his  auction  for  more  than  be  origiDaDy  had 
paid. 

If  you  are  replacing  older  computers 

_  with  new  ones,  shop  around 

for  a  dealer  who  will  take  the 
older  machines  as  trade-ins. 
Then  negotiate  for  a  great 
deal.  If  yew  dealer  doesn’t 
take  trad^ins,  push  the  issue. 
If  the  sale  is  large  enough,  the 
dealer  may  arrange  for  a  third 
party  to  handle  the  used 
equipment. 

Cooaider  internal  options.  Compa¬ 
nies  may  also  find  advantages  in  disposing 
of  PCs  intemally.  Selling  machines  to  staff 
members  encourages  the  individuals  to 
take  woric  home,  and  they  might  get  a  tax 
break  on  the  purchase.  Some  companies 
work  out  generous  payroll  deduction 
plans  that  make  it  easy  for  employees  to 
buy  PCs. 

Large  corpt^tioos  may  adopt  an  in¬ 
ternal  redeployment  {rfan  for  moving  as¬ 
sets  from  (me  hxatkm  to  another.  One 
large  company  operates  a  miniature,  self- 
contained  secondary  market,  maintaining 
an  active  database  erf  transactions  and  ma¬ 
chines  in  drculatioo. 


The  idea  of  diviskms  treating  one  an¬ 
other  as  customers  is  nothing  new  in  cor¬ 
porate  accounting,  e^>ecially  in  the  manu- 
faauring  seaor.  Imemal  "sales"  can 
save  time  and  energy  and  ensure  that  us¬ 
able  technology  is  recytded. 

Attend  to  legal  iaaues.  A  neat  sale 
ties  up  all  the  loose  ends  and  doesn't  ne- 
^ea  the  interests  of  software  companies 
or  tbe  state.  When  you  sell  or  donate  com¬ 
puters,  the  issue  of  software  licensing 
comes  into  play.  Check  tbe  publisher's 
stipulations. 

Microsoft  Corp..  to  dte  one  example, 
does  not  restria  you  hrom  transferring  li¬ 
cense  rights  to  someone  else  for  free  or 
for  a  fee  —  provided  you  do  not  keep 
copies  of  tbe  program. 

If  you  do  not  remove  licensed  apjrfica- 
tkms  from  a  hard  disk  bdore  selling  a 
computer,  and  you  amtinue  to  use  tbe 
software  after  copying  it  onto  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  you’re  probably  bre^dng  thelaw. 

Unl^  ycxi  aauaUy  seO  tbe  software, 
destro>  all  copies  of  it  at  your  site  and  tbe 
terms  of  the  license  agreement  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  buyer,  be  sure  that  your 
haid  disks  are  dean. 

Sales  taxes  for  tbe  transfer  of  ised 
computers  is  a  thorny  issue.  Taxes  vary 
from  state  to  state.  If  you  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  trade  in  the  used  computer  mairlcet- 
place,  you  are  not  making  casual  sales, 
which  are  exempt  from  a  sales  tax  in  most 
states.  In  that  case,  you'd  better  take  care 
of  your  legal  respoosibilities.  Check  the 
requirements  in  your  state. 

Randall  a  presideai  ud  (ounder  of  tbe  Boston 
Conner  Eidange  aad  tbe  oo-autbor  of  Alex  X«*i- 
(tail's  UMdCemputfrHanAMk  btmMkTiMaft 
Pres». 
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The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  September  7, 1990 
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CLASSIFIED 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  you  buyers  with  extensive 
purchase  influence.  In  fact,  a  full  95% 
are  involved  in  purchase  decisioninak- 
ing  for  their  organizations.  They  de¬ 
termine  needs,  evaluate  technologies, 
identify  solutions,and  select  products 
and  vendors  for  the  entire  range  of 
computers  -from  PCs  to  minicomput¬ 
ers,  superminis  to  mainframes. 

*  Source;  STAT  Resources  Profile  at  Computerworkl  Subscribers.  Sovenber  1987. 

nPv. 


Iivobeffleni 

Compute^ 

SobttTiben 

in  tte 

xl 

’nrcluse  of 

xmqifitenrond 

tpmtuns* 

Personal  Computers  ^9% 

Minicomputers  41% 

Superminicomputers 

51% 

Mainframes 

42% 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/ 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


CDWHJTDtWmU) _ 

off  ampuitr  iuyers  Old  sftten gate  market 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 


Featuring 


□  PC  Products 

□  Conversions 

□  Time/Services 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Communications 

□  Peripherals/Suppties 

□  Business  C^jportunities 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 

□  Graphics/Desktt^  Publishing 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems 
professionals  by  placing  your 
company’s  message  in 

Classifled 

Marketplace. 


□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  wtth  this  form. 

Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


Classified  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road.  Box  9171 
Framingham.  MA  01 701  -9171 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


NEW  Mid  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
induding  Spactnim 

■UY  •  KU  •  TRADE  •  aen' •  LEASE 


ArnSaxa  •  inmedMsOiiRwy 
AltmrmeanquafytprrmnSKlmr'smmimmeB 

ConAm  Corporation 
M's  Parlormarwa  Thai  Coumai 
800^434964  213«2»>2277 

FAX  213/8290807 
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PS/2 

FAILED? 

CSS  Has  The  Quick  Fix! 


Use  Our  24  Hour 
Advance  Exchange 


1  800  255-7815 

COMPUTER  SERVICE  SUPPLY 


Peripherals/Supplies 


Wrack  Tape 

iS::SL 

IBM 


ttmrkmtptme* 


POXT/AT^S-B-  'tS'Sr 

Where  They 
Shop  For: 
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C  6uar«8s  Opportinty 


CALL  NOW 


800 


343-0474 


Quality  Outsourcing 


♦  IBM  Mainframe''Penpherais  *  Consulting  Services 

♦  FuH  Technical  Support  *  Network  Specialists 

8  24  hour  Help  Desk  w'  800#  *  Capacity  Planning 

8  Database  Specialists  8  Automated  Operations 

Resources  Available  Include: 

MV&XA.  VMi'XA.  CMS.  CtCS.  OB2/QMF  TSO/E 
ISPF'POF.  SAS.  Ubranan  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASVmElVE.  Teteftet/Tyfnrwt,  TOP  SECRET 


Call:  (201)  216-3216 

J  iVOAMATlOHTtCHIlOlOGY  UliMCt  COBPOBAT* 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Look  to  ftOXUCKT  >0,  tM  L»rvt1  Se*t«bo<i  of  lCO  P««i 


»BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 

^  SA  u  ;  owf  •  ZjC  206  697-4008 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

T90/I9PP/SD8F  WU  AID  SIMWAU 
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wippoftataff  •  Dia—wr  recovery 


NEW  A  USED 


Quality 

InataHatlon 


ftoiimuos 
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Personalized  Service 

•  CmrmtttiSwfkrLfoih  •  FMPrkkii 

•  Ptoi  Laatf  AHuuMf  •  ZNmMt  JVsepvoy  5mm 

tSaumtO  ■iiiialrMiiiiii  •  Pim^AVitSmka 

•  ni/XA,MVS/XA.DOS/VS£ 

^^.Agway  Data  Services  Inc. 

CaUl-m-ADS-im 

‘Committed  to  CosUmm  Sataoetion” 


Classified  Maritetplace 

gives  you  bttyera  with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 


In  bet,  a  full  95%  are  involved  to  purebaae 
deeisioa  making  for  their  orgamizationa. 
Tba;  detennine  needs,  evaluate  t«chnok>- 
giea,  identify  aohitiona,  and  eelect  producta 
and  vendors  for  the  entire  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  syetems,  as  well  as  related  prodbeta  and 
services. 

So  if  you’re  aelUog  computer  products  and 
services,  advertise  in  the  oewipeper  that  de¬ 
livers  buyers  with  volume  purcl^ing  influ¬ 
ence.  Admtiae  in  Computerworld’s  Claa«- 
fled  Marketplsce! 


For  more, 
information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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CLASSIFIED 


TIme/Servkes 


REMOTE 
I  COMPUTING 


ing  OVrSOURCatC  on 
ALL  iMinfnmM. 

•Sine*  t96a«MhAvo 
found  your  LOWE^ 
prtcu  from  ovor  800 


•  NEVER  •  ehorgo  to  tho 
Buyor,  boeouM  our  too 
It  pM  by  tht  Sellor. 


I  COMmiTER 
LrESOIVES,  INC.] 


OOUVUIBIWOlilD 

Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only  3 
days  notice  to 
run  your  ad! 


When  you’re  selling, 
you  want  your  adver¬ 
tising  to  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket  quickly  and  fre¬ 
quently.  You  can’t 
afford  to  wait  for  an 
issue  that's  coming 
out  several  .  weeks 
"  or  months  -  into 
the  future.  With 
Computerworld, 
there's  ho  waiting  for 
the  next  available  is¬ 
sue  because  we've 
got  one  for  you  every 
week.' 


What’s  more,  your 
ad  can  appear  in  the 
Monday  issue  of 
Computerworld  if 
you  order  just  3  days 
prior  to  the  issue. 
Advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that 
won't  keep  you  wait¬ 
ing.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld’s 
Classified  Market¬ 
place! 


For  more 
information, 
call: 


isHnancial 
llii  lecfenolagied 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
.„  outsourcing  ... 

1.600-443.6797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


EXTENSIVE  NATIONWIDE  TELCOM  NETWORK 
EXTENSIVE  UBRABY  OP  TMBD  PARTY  SOnWARE 


FOR  MORC  BtFORMAnOM  CALL: 
1800)441-4203  (215)387.3800 
(212)043^640 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


XA  •  VM/»T0  •  DOS/VS8 

•  no  ocMs 

♦  DC/PBOC _ - 

OVCB  1 M  SOTTWAK  riOTUCn 
LOTMENT  •DORXXfiNG 


GIS; 


ON-UNEWITH 

COMPUSOURCE 

,^Multiplc  cemcn  ^  MVS/XA,  VM.  DOS 

,^IUCF.aCS.  IMS  ^SAS.Da2 

^Volume  a  tenndbeauna  ^  Worldwide  acen* 

^Pull  tecbnicai  support  ^  Lner  prlmiaa 

^  DteHcr  cccovcfy  amices 


(919)  469-3525 


ompuier  services 

is  your  link  to  perfection. 


(T 


Sta1e^f-the>art 
IBM  compatibility: 
MVS-ESA  •  VMXA  •  TSO/E  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  • 


ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  IDMS/R  *  dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  *  CICS 
0B2  *  QMF  •  PROFS  *  ABEND-AID  * 

(Proceeding  products  are  r«g«tered 
irsdemeriis  of  Compuwve  Corporation) 

MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  major 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include; 

•  Remote  computing 

■  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 

Sj^S  For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

"  1-800-521-0444 

S22S  Auto  Club  Drive 
Dearborn.  Michigan  48126 


COST.EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provl4Ses  you  wltb: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FAaUTY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBMt  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA.  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
acs.  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GL$  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA'Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
CalL  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

CGmDI/CO 


CO.MDIM  ()  COMPI  nN(. 

SERVK  F.S  (  ORP. 

430  Gotham  Park»a>  (  aristadt,  NJ  0”0'2 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBM  MVS  XA 

Erttwonmera 

•  082  lOMS  R  Uooe' 

204ah44GLs 

•  RrOtHMAAf  Suwon 

Stan 

•  EnperiAnceo 

k^ahon  Manage 
mem  Tsam 
a  S<mol<iiea  Rncmg 


•  AS  400 

•  Fun  Supoorhng 

Sefve** 

MetFa  ConvetMin 
laserA  'mpad 
Pr«FaC*f» 
Awncanon 

ProgrammmQ 

a  Tecnncai  Suooon 
a  24  Hours  a  Day  - 


May&Speh,inc. 

'$0*  Om  Piiee  OiMT«rs  CSfwe  A  60M&ST-) 
1(800)  729-1501 

For  Mem  MormMr  Camaa  Ton^ 


Conversions 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


Family  of  integrated  software  took  diat 
automate  die  foUovA'ing  conversions: 

•  DOS  to  MVS 

•  DOS/MVS  to  A&400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  QCS  Macro  to  Command 

•  Any  Cobol  to  Any  Cobol 
■  Basic  to  Cobol 


Products&services  on  your  site  or  ours 
Fixed  fecorT&M. 

^  1  NEOSYNEnCS,INC. 

2860  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  375 
Des  Plaines,  Dlinots  60018 
L_1 _ I  708/2990900  Fax:  299-6044 


PROMOD"  haipa  anawor  thaa*  and 
othar  convaralon  quaatlona 

^Eatensfve  PrC  lollwa'e  system 

Based  on  40  yea's  actual  experience 
Conversfon  project  modeitrtg  rrom 

ooa/vae  honbvwell 
aen  uNiara  eoc 

_ Site  LiCtwse  AvaiLABLt _ 

CONSULTANTS  INTERNATIONAL" 

0800  Areereluo  e>«0  .  Auttln.  Tavsi  '8788 

812/3a8-7a80.  at*  tor  8ta.»e  ■••ca 
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TRAINING 


Getting  Help  intuitively 

Navigating  on-line  manuals  can  be  easier  with  hypertext 

BY  JESSICA  KE^ 
a>fOALtDC« 


OMme  manuals  have  become 
popular  as  an  adjunct  to  class- 
room  training.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  for  adding  oo-line 
ins{nictk»al  methods  to  the 
training  mix.  One  b  the  difficulty  of  sched¬ 
uling  otf-the-job  training  ses- 
sioRs.  Another  is  the  finite  ca¬ 
pacity  of  human  memory  for 
long-term  storage  of  infrequent¬ 
ly  used  infonnatko. 

However,  the  real  potential  of 
oo-hne  manuals  has  barely  been 
scratched.  Most  are  OD-lioe  ren¬ 
derings  of  paper  manuals.  While 
paper  can  be  perused 

with  a  quick  fbck  of  a  thumb,  on¬ 
line  traulatioos  are  usually  quite  cumber¬ 
some  to  traverse.  This  is  b^use  manuals 
are  sequential  in  nature. 

For  example,  suppose  you  want  to  de¬ 
velop  an  oo-iine  manual  thatinstructs  a 
user  about  desktop  publishing.  The  first 
topic  {focusses  the  video  screen,  naming 
the  difierett  components  such  as  text  cur¬ 
sor.  art  tool  kit.  test  menu,  file  menu  and 
so  on.  If  the  user  read  this  manual  afl  the 
way  through,  be  would  probabfy  have  a 
pr^y  good  understamtog  of  desktop 
pubfishing. 


The  proMem  is.  few  people  learn  or  in¬ 
quire  in  this  way.  When  a  user  sees  a  short 
descriptiaR  of.  say.  the  art  tod  Idt.  it  may 
pique  his  curiosity.  In  a  conventional  on¬ 
line  system,  he'd  have  to  back  out  to  the 
menu,  look  to  the  appropriate  entry,  call 
up  this  information,  exit  the  selection,  go 
back  to  the  menu,  locate  the  menu  item 


mation  and  then  scroll  until  he  found  the 
place  where  he  had  left  off. 

Unfortunately,  this  type  of  on-line  in¬ 
struction  is  hardly  coodudve  to  ^ective 
learning.  As  such,  it  can  only  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  a  steady  diet  of  classroom 
training.  What  is  needed  to  make  on-line 
instruction  a  full-fledged  alternative  to 
fminal  group  training  is  bst  and  intuitive 
access. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  method  and 
means  exist  to  permit  the  creation  of  on- 
Ime  instruction  manuals  that  are  easy  to 


use.  fast  on  retrieval  and  able  to  drive  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point.  The  method  is  hyper¬ 
text,  and  the  means  is  a  variety  of  hyper¬ 
text-based  development  packages  for  all 
hardware  platforms. 

Hypertext  products  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  microcomputer  marketplace 
but  are  not  available  as  stand-alone  pack¬ 
ages  in  a  mainframe  environment.  Main¬ 
frame  hypertext  systems  are  usually  a 
component  of  a  larger  system,  generally 
text-retrieval  packages  that  aver¬ 
age  in  the  five-figure  price  range. 

On  personal  computers,  though, 
they’re  fairly  inexpensive  —  usual¬ 
ly  priced  well  under  $1,000.  How¬ 
ever,  they’re  not  all  the  same,  and 
managers  would  do  well  to  survey 
the  playing  field  before  making  a 
purchase  decision. 

Using  these  tools,  it  is  possible  to 
write  applications  in  such  a  way  that 
users  can  teach  themselves  n)ost  or 
all  of  what  they  need  to  know  — 
woildng  at  their  own  pace  and  in 
context. 

Going  back  to  the  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  example,  someone  who  uses 
a  hypertext-based  training  system  would 
be  able  to  rapidly  call  up  explanatory  in¬ 
formation  on  handling  graphics  without 
having  to  cross  through  an  endless  series 
of  menus  arxl  text  screens. 

When  a  hypertext  training  tool  is  built, 
selected  key  words  on  each  screen  of  text 
are  tagged.  These  tags,  which  are  words 
or  phrases  within  the  text  that  are  high¬ 
lighted  on  the  screen,  are  then  linked  to 
additional  text  that  offers  the  user  a  fuller 


explanation  of  the  tool. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  good  news, 
there  usually  is  some  bad  news,  and  hy¬ 
pertext  is  no  exception.  The  bad  news  is 
that  hypertext  training  systems  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop  because  they  require  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject  in 
order  for  a  meaningful  and  complete  set  of 
tags  to  be  created. 

In  addition,  from  a  technical  perspec¬ 
tive  the  development  of  hypertext  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  multistep  process  that  can  be 
Iivone  to  error  ^d  failure.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  volatile  and  requires  con¬ 
stant  upkeep.  If  the  text  is  changed, 
modifications  to  the  hypertext  tags 
need  to  be  made  as  well. 

The  biggest  problem  by  far  with 
hypertext  is  a  lack  of  integration  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Most  hypertext  develop¬ 
ment  packages  were  desired  to  be 
stand-alone  systems.  This  poses  a 
real  chaDenge  to  a  develoi^r  who 
wants  to  integrate  one  of  these  off- 
the-shelf  packages  into  another  ap¬ 
plication. 

In  spite  of  any  limitations,  hyper¬ 
text  remains  very  much  an  advanced 
method  of  delivering  on-line  manuals  out 
in  the  field.  Hypertext  permits  access  to 
information  in  the  same  way  that  people 
think.  Having  a  hypertext  training  tool 
that  sits  inside  of  your  application  brings 
the  teacher  out  of  the  classroom  and  into 
thei^ice. 


Ke;«s  is  presideiit  of  New  An.  Inc .  a  management 
and  computer  coftsiilTiog  ftnn  in  New  York. 


where  he  was  originally.  caU  up  this  infor- 


WHAT  IS  NEEDED  to  make 
on-line  instruction  a  full- 
fledged  alternative  to 
formal  group  training  is  fast  and 
intuitive  access. 
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r.EC '  n  pleased  ti>  presetit  the  current  puMa 
ullertngs  ttf  our  InlnrmjiiniT  Engineering  tourves 


UNIX 
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I  covered 
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Editorial  Topics 
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authoring  systems 
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Minicomputers 
Ad  Close:  Sept  18 


The  pMatls  of  working  as  a 
traiiMng  consuHanl. 

Executive  Report: 
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The  role  of  networking  in 
professional  devetopment. 

Product  Spotlight/ 
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OS/2  network  tie-ins 
get  third-party  boost 


ay.  has,  for  example,  dMMa  only 
three  reseller*.  doo't  wait 
toovefpi^omiBe."Ctbboeniid. 

Coca-Cola  Co.  ia  Atfanta  per¬ 
formed  beta  testing  co  Info- 
aBanrf  Ton  Bjre^  proiect 
manager  for  Coca-Cob's  DOS, 
ware  products  that  will  require  OS/2  and  WiDdows  derdop- 
06/2,  whidi  has  steered  from  meitt.  was  on  hand  at  the  an- 
laciduster  sales.  oomcement  and  said  hb  depait- 

EMLL^  —  Fredi  from  a  mh  Later.  Mike  Murray.  Micro-  ment  developed  Keystone,  a 
tiaowide  road  trip  organiaed  to  soft's  general  manager  of  net-  retail  survey  appbcataao.  using 

raise  the  profile  of  LAN  Manag-  wocldng  products,  announced  tfaesoftware. 

er  Version  2.0,  Microsoft  Corp.  Versioo  2.5  of  a  similar  applies-  Byeraarndtheend-uaerorien- 
eaecutivea  converged  on  Net-  ban  called  Q+E.  The  software  tattoo  cut  down  on  the  number  of 

world  ‘90  last  week  to  beat  the  is  made  by  Pioneer  Software  and  programmers  directly  nvohred 

OS/2  drum  and  anpounce  a  hand-  isDOS-besed.  in  bringing  up  K^stooe,  but  he 

ful  of  networking  product  tie-ins.  "It  took  OS/2  to  build  Infoal-  added  that  be  would  like  to  see 

Microsoft  Chief  Executive  Baoce,"  said  Fred  Gibbons,  pres-  aoAppleCoinputer,ljic.MadD- 
Officer  Bill  Gates  waa  on  hand  as  identandCEO<ifSPC.Tbeprod-  toah  versioo.  He  said  Coca-Cob 
Software  Pubbsfaing  Carpi  (SPC)  uct  retrieves  text,  graphics  and  is  running  200  copies  of  Infoal- 
introduced  InfoaOiance,  an  exec-  ^neadsheets  hrom  I^  OS/2  tiaooe  on  Extended  Edition  with 
utive  infomntion  system-like  Extended  Edition's  Database  Microeoft’s  Preaencation  Man- 
package  that  runs  exduaively  on  Manager.  Ashton-Tate  Corp.'s  ager  front  ends. 

OS/2.  Gates  said  his  company  Dbase  III  Phis  and  Dbase  IV  for  Q-fEb  a  database  query  and 
had  been  working  with  SPC  on  reporta  and  other  deebioo-asib-  edittooLWithit,uaer8caocoQ- 
tbe  product  for  two  years.  taoce  tasks.  The  base  package  nect  Windows  appheatioos  such 

Microsoft  offidab  said  the  an-  C08ts$2,995.  as  ExcH  with  external  data- 

nouncement  heralded  proof  that  Adomsded^ng  ()S/2's  alow  bases.  The  new  versioa  b  com- 
OS/2  b  ctiming  into  its  own.  growth.  Gibbons  said  SPC  in-  patible  with  Microsoft's 
Gates  preificted  that  InfoaOiance  tends  to  work  InfoaUbnce  into  dows  Version  3.0  and  costs 
would  be  the  first  of  many  soft-  the  market  slowly.  The  compa-  $149. 


Split  dweision  on  IBM 

IBM  recently  WOO  a  sweeping  victory  on  the  copyright  portion 
of  the  aeries  of  copyrii^  and  aotitrusC  cbbtB,  coiBter^DS 
and  defenaea  that  have  been  going  on  between  IBM  and  com¬ 
puter  reconfigorer  AUen-Mybnd.  Inc.  (AMD  smee  1965.  Pre- 
dicud^,  AMI  Bed  an  appeal  within  days.  However,  the  PUb- 
dHphb  federal  judge  abo  found  that  IBM's  price-setting  on 
3090  nncTOCode  virtually  prohibited  splits  —  the  practice, 
used  by  AMI  and  others,  of  reconfiguring  one  brge  procesnr 
aa  two  smaller  ones  —  rad.  in  so  controffing  a  third  party’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  viobted  the  1956  Antitrust  Consent  Decr^  IBM  b 
also  contempbting  an  ^ipeaL  an  IBM  qxdcesman  said. 


BY  JIM  NASH 
evsTiwr 


Timoplex  goes  wHh  the  flow 

Revving  19  to  meet  the  tufting,  data-intesaive  needs  of  the  Tl 
market.  Tun^ilex,  Inc.  last  week  ranoonced  its  intent  to  face 
off  withitscornpetitorsbyauppoftiugframe-reby  teefanotogy. 
Frame-relay  b  an  lot^rated  Services  Digital  Network 
GSDNHnaed  standard  protocol  that  offers  a  hi^t-speed  bter- 
foce  to  wide-area  networks  to  ensure  optimal  use  of  network 
bandwidth  and  low  network  delay.  The  company  b  gaining  the 
frame-rdayexpertbethrou^  tteaoqubitiQO  of  Irvine,  Ca&L- 
based  Doeb,  Ik.  Toneplex  also  announced  a  Tl-to-lSDN  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  gateway,  which  wiD  aflow  private  Tl  net¬ 
work  users  to  intertace  with  pubbe  ISONs. 


Compwtargoto  hits  Now  Jorsoy 

An  ebetrook:  version  of  nbtergite  b  pb)^  out,  <«hairing  up 
the  New  Jersey  political  commufiity.  Om  d  the  state's  top  Re- 
puUicans  resig^  on  Sept  7  after  admitting  he  knew  that 
Democists'  computer  files  were  breached.  John  KoUer,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  RepiAlicra  General  Asaenfoly  suB,  re¬ 
signed  after  revealing  that  contrary  to  hb  previoa  state- 
ments,  he  knew  atxMt  "improper  acoesi  to  Democrat  staff 
conqNiter  records."  according  to  a  statement  released  by  Um 
asagnbly  GOP  office.  An  aseembly  staff  menfoer  who  babied 
to  have  actuaDy  done  the  break-ins  was  fired  earlier  thb  year, 
according  to  pubfisbed  reports.  The  Attorney  General’s  office 
and  an  assembly  etiucs  cormnittee  are  investigating. 


Plastic  fiber  showcased  for  LANs 


BYJQANIEM.WEXLER 

evSTAfV 


DALLAS  —  In  the  btest  bout  of  data  rates  until  it  fam#  ago  the 
creative  cable-sw^iping  in  the  appropriate  realm  for  LANs." 
local-area  network  arena,  Code-  smd  Bob  Steele,  staff  develop- 
DoU  Technology  Corp.  aiMl  Gen-  ment  engineer  at  GM.  "Now 
era!  Motors  Corp.  proclaimed  we're  looking  to  swap  out  the 
last  week  at  Network!  '90  that  twbted-pair  portioo  of  our  net- 
pbstk  fiber  technology  wiD  work  for  pb^  fiber  because  of 
drop-kbk  twbted-pair  wire  and  the  tampbaty  of  termination  rad 
coaxial  cable  out  of  waQs,  doors  Ka  low  coat  compared  with  data- 
and  devator  shafts  forever.  grade  twbted  pair." 

The  two  companies  an-  Coden  offered  the  foQowing 
nounced  that  a  six-year  joint  ven¬ 
ture  haa  culminated  in  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  wiO  allow  companies  to 
run  pbstic  fiber  cabling  to  dedc- 
tope  less  expensively  than  when 
usrng  twbud-pair,  coaxial  or  ex¬ 
isting  glass  Gbet  cabling.  At  the 
show,  CodenoQ  demonstrated  a 
pbstic  fiber  Ethernet  local-area 
network  and  advocated  tbe  tech- 
nok^  for  use  in  other  LANs, 
such  as  lOOM  bit/aec  Fiber  Db- 
tributed  Data  Networks  (FDDD* 

GM  b  in  00  the  act  because 
pbstic  Bw  has  foog  been  used 
in  tbe  automotive  industry  for 
connecting  tbe  microprocesaors 
that  control  tbe  radio,  steering, 
engine,  transmbsioo.  suspen¬ 
sion  and  other  operatiocks  in  a 
car. 

CodenoU  PresideDt  Mike  Co¬ 
den  dted  a  maximiun  lOO-meter 
distance  between  nodes  for  plas¬ 
tic  fiber  compared  with  the  2-km 
internodil  distances  specified  in 
tbe  PDDI  standard,  which  b 
based  oo  gbss.  Codeo  said  titat 
pbstic  fiber  has  tbe  ability  to 
send  data  at  300M  to  400M  bit/ 
sec.  speeds,  altbou^  the  FDDI 
standi  specifies  lOOM  bit/sec. 
and  some  industry  observers  ac¬ 
tually  cite  some  data  rate  limita- 

finn«iwiwgfhi»pl«8rii-iTWidHmi 


Pacific  Beii  promotas  Hancock 

Jack  Hancock .  I^c&  Bell's  vice-prendeat  of  inf  ormatioo  sys¬ 
tems.  has  a  new  shoe  of  the  $9.6  bffidn  orgamatioo  that  was 
restructured  reoentiy.  Hancodt,  60.  b  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  ftdfic  BeO's  Product  and  Tedmofogy  Siqipart 
group,  one  of  three  corporate  executives  reporting  to  Fliffip 
Qiagjey.  Ibdfic  BeO's  executive  officer.  "The  job  b  ex¬ 
panded,"  Hancock  said.  "So  m  spend  less  time  deafing  with  m- 
fonoatioo  systems  rad  nternal  rnriBwiniiartnnK."  Hancodc's 
new  focus  will  be  the  intention  of  the  coovray's  IS  infia- 
Btructure  with  Pacific  BelTa  develotaiieut  of  telephope  and 
lyxnrminications  services,  induding  call-waiting  and  Centrex. 


Cabletron  goes  token-ring 


DALLAS — Cabletron  Systems.  Network  Management,  the 
Inc.  showed  those  attendiag  (xoduct  b  aimed  at  smafler  net- 
Networld  '90  bst  week  Hs  new  works, 
bne  of  4M  and  16M  bit/aec.  to-  Other  anpounceroents  roOed 
ken-ring  network  mraagemeni  out  at  Network!  *90  induded  the 
products.  Tbe  announcements  fdknring: 
marked  Cabletron’s  expansion  •  A  joint  announcement  from  tbe 
beyotx!  its  traditional  rob  as  an  CCITT  X.400  Appheation  Pro- 
Ethernet  goods  supplier.  gram  Interface  Assodation  rad 

like  Rodiester.  Nil.,  firm  in-  X/Open  Ltd.  of  VeraioD  2  of  tbe 
troduced  network  interfooe  sperificatiorw  for  their  messag- 
cards  for  IBM  I^rsonal  Comput-  mg-gateway  appItcatioD  pro 
ei  s,induding  Micro  ChanndAr-  gramming  interface  (API).  The 
dxhecture-bssed  devices,  and  groups  also  announced  a  raes- 
for  Apple  (Computer,  Iikc.'s  Mac-  saging  An  staodvd  enabling 
iotosh  n.  Abo  uDvoled  were  X.400  messagmg  ca^bflities 
management  applications  offer-  sudi  is  submaskon.  dekverance 
ing  local  rad  remote  manage-  and  retrieval  to  be  written  di- 
ment  down  to  the  port  level  recUy  into  word  processing. 

Accortfing  to  the  company,  spreadsheets  and  other  oorunes- 
tbe  products  win  run  on  shielded  saging  appbeatioDs. 
and  unshielded  twisted-pair  arxi  •  Uogermran-BaiB.  Inc’s  net- 
fiber-optic  cables.  work  protocol  atxk  based  on 

Competitor  Synoptics  Com-  Mkro^  Corp.’s  Network  Dri- 
mutticatkons,  Inc  in  Mountain  ver  Interface  Spedficatiop 
View.  C:alif..  announced  a  low-  (NDIS).  Tbe  Sanu  Cbra.  Ca&L- 
end  DOS-baaed  network  mark-  firm’s  product.  caOed  TCP/IP  for 
agement  application  to  bohte  NIMS.  aBowa  for  greater  third- 
rad  croubhedkoot  probbms.  party  adapter  ihrou^hpot. 

(Called  Lattbnet  Basic  Ethernet  JIM  NASH 


Toshiba  disk  plans  sting  Connor 

Toalnba  Corp.  last  week  announced  its  pirns  to  manufacture  its 
own  2Vk-in.  hard  (fisk  drive  for  persooal  laptop  and  ooCebook- 
sbe  computers.  Tbe  news,  when  heard  on  VbD  Street,  aeit 
stocka  foiling  at  (former  Ibripberab,  Inc  —  a  leadmg  dUk 
drive  manufocturer  —  down  $1,625  l^Tlniraday  to  $^.625 
per  share.  However,  James  tater.  president  of  Moantaki 
View,  Calif.-based  DbkflYend,  be..  Bid  the  reaction  was 
overblown.  Toahiba,  vdiidi  accomXs  for  about  5%  of  Canaer 
Beripherab’  sties,  abotdd  not  hann  Cooner  in  the  long  ran, 
Akrttrsaid. 


SS7  to  flourish  in  91? 

ATAT  laid  last  wedc  k  wffl  deploy  Signaling  System  7  (SS7) 
throughout  its  foogtibtance  netwerk  by  eoriy  1991.  SS7.  aa 
out-of-band  signating  scheme  for  the  pubfic  networt  that  en¬ 
ables  foster  setup  of  caBi  through  the  netwock,  b  regarded  as  a 
neceaaaiyprecuraortQtfaelSDN;SS7itadfpi'ovideaanugii)er 
of  vaki^  end-user  services,  ioflndbg  automatic  oumber 
identificatioik. 
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Upgrading  ES/9000  by 
the  rules  of  the  game 


BY  ROSEMAKY  HAMILTON 
cirsTA^ 


There  are  semal  offidaJ  rules  to 
the  EncerpnK  Systeoi/9000  up* 
gndegaine. 

It  also  appears  that  IBM  will 
be  wiOtng  to  offer  some  decent 
deals  to  tsers. 

While  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  prin  increases  for  up¬ 
grades  widiiD  the  3090  family  on 
Sept  5.  a  number  of  price  breaks 
that  have  been  in  pbce  will  be 
continued  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

“We  ekpect  to  ship  large 
numbers  d  upgrades  tojs,"  said 
Bernard  Ptidmtt,  president  of 
IBM's  Data-Systems  Division,  in 
an  Bterview  earlier  Urn  month. 
“Well  be  offering  a  price  break 
on  base.  E  and  S-to-J  upgndes." 

Two  of  the  early  ES/9000  us- 
era  indicated  that  IBM  negotiat¬ 
ed  good  deals  for  the  purchases, 
although  they  would  not  provide 
any  details. 

Aside  from  the  unofBdal  bar- 
gammg  that  may  take  place,  the 
foOowing  are  the  official  ES/ 
9000  upgrade  rules  as  provided 

Thomas  Whldron,  IBM  large 
systems  product  marketing 
manager 

Fust,  users  must  upgrade  to 
the  ES/9000  from  a  full-function 


Upgrades 

FROM  PAGE  1 

3090  600]  engine  m  a  new  pack¬ 
age.  is  considered  a  pointless 
move  by  some  higb-^od  custom¬ 
ers  because  it  basically  provides 
only  new  packaging.  Yet  several 
oth^  companies  recently  m- 
staUed  that  very  ^rstem. 

For  Manuf^urers.  Hanover 
Trust,  the  Model  720  is  a  stop 
along  the  way. 

The  company  plans  to  even¬ 
tually  ryn  two  ES/9000  Model 
900s  as  part  at  a  consobdatioo 
plan  to  replace  several  3090  E 
and  base  models,  said  Micbeal 
Szteyoberg.  vice-presideiit  of 
technical  services.  However,  the 
company  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
the  Model  900s.  which  wre 
scheduled  for  availability  in  the 
third  quarter  of  next  year. 

So  the  company  opted  for  a 
two-step  upgrade  to  the  Model 
900.  Sztejnberg  said  his  compa¬ 
ny  made  a  deal  with  IBM  that 
called  for  the  tnstaHatKio  of  two 
ES/9000  Model  720s.  which  wiD 
then  be  upgraded  to  Modd  900$ 
when  th^  become  available. 
The  .Model  900s  are  based  on 
new  engines  but  will  have  the 
same  firame  as  the  Model  720s. 
The  move-calls  for  a  complete 
swapout  on  the  first  round  with 
the  Model  720s  and  then  a  lesser 
upgrade  to  the  Model  900s. 


J  platform.  That  means  a  Model 
180  or  above. 

Users  on  base.  E  or  S  models 
need  to  get  to  a  J  if  they  want  to 
field  upgrade  to  a  ES/9000  in  the 
future. 

A  move  fitxn  a  J  model  to  an 
ES/9000  can  be  accomplished  as 
a  field  upgrade  for  the  first  sev¬ 
eral  water-cooled  ES/9000  mod¬ 
els.  Users  are  required  to  take  a 
step  up  when  they  do  this. 

Tte  one  exception  to  this  rule 
is  the  horizontal  upgrade  provid¬ 
ed  for  600J  users  to  the  Model 
720. 

At  the  moment,  they  have  no 
way  to  increase  capacity,  so  this 
isanacconuDodatiootogetthem  ^ 
onto  the  new  platform.  I 

Moves  to  ES/9000  Modeb  ; 
820  and  900  require  a  complete  • 
swapout.  because  they  wiD  coo-  | 
tain  brand-new  engines.  < 

The  systems  are  scheduled 
for  shqxneot  in  late  1 99 1 . 

Currently.  IBM  wiD  provide 
financial  incentives  to  certain 
hi^hend  3090  users  that  will  al- 
.,low  them  to  credit  the  value  of 
their  current  system  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  ES/9000  Model 

However,  users  cannot  use 
the  credit  in  upgradii^  to  a  Mod¬ 
el  820.  ^Xbkbron  provided  no  spe¬ 
cific  reason  why. 


The  first*Model  720  was  in¬ 
stalled  earlier  this  month,  and 
the  second  one  is  scheduled  for 
dehvery  in  October. 

Blue  Cross/Bhie  Shield  of 
Western  I^nnsylvania  installed 
a  Model  720  in  order  to  get  a 
needed  performance  boost  and 
get  on  the  new  mainframe  plat- 
fonn,  said  Charles  Southworth. 
chief  technical  officer. 

The  system  replaced  two 
3090  300Es  that  were  coining 
off  lease. 

“The  720  gives  us  at  least  the 
600J  performance  and  then  it 
sets  us  tq>  f«  a  move  to  the  next 
level.”  Southworth  said. 

Other  users  expect  a  more 
gradual  move  to  the  new  plat¬ 
form. 

George  ferera.  a  group  direc¬ 
tor  of  informatioo  systems  at  Ry¬ 
der  Truck  Rental.  Inc  in  Miami, 
is  currently  sketching  out  a  mul¬ 
tiyear  plan. 

The  company  now  runs  a 
3090  400  E  and  wfll  likely  move 
to  a  Model  500  J.  The  next  step 
would  be  an  ES/9000  Model 
720,  I^rera  said. 

At  that  point.  Ryder  would  be 
on  the  new  pbtfonn  and  could 
add  caincity  by  an  engine  swap 
later  on. 

“These  are  not  final  decisions 
but  are  very  likely  possibilities.” 
I^era  said.  "For  the  next  three 
years,  there's  going  to  be  a  box 
there  if  I  need  it.” 


ES/9000’s  muscle  caught  their  eye 


More  bang  for  the  buck  and  the 
availability  of  fiber-optic  cabling 
between  CPUs  and  peripberds 
were  the  two  items  that  roost  of¬ 
ten  caught  the  eyes  of  potential 
buyers  wdten  IBM  released  its 
wave  of  products  two  weeks  ago. 

In  a  Computerworid  tele¬ 
phone  survey  of  100  IBM  3090 
users  conducted  last  week,  40  of 
them  said  they  are  planning  to 
acquire  an  Enterprise  Sys- 
tein/9000.  Nearly  half  of  those 
users  said  they  expect  to  make 
the  sintch  within  the  next  year. 

Twenty-five  of  the  40  users 
who  plan  to  upgrade  expect  to 


replace  an  existing  3090.  IBM 
has  taken  unprecedented  steps 
to  smooth  the  upgrade  path  to 
the  new  fnainframes. 

Although  IBM’s  SepL  5  an¬ 
nouncement  featured  a  flood  of 
operating  system  and  network¬ 
ing  enhancements,  it  is  stQl  raw 
muscle  that  caught  users’  foocy. 
A^ed  what  factors  are  most  im¬ 
portant  tn  their  dedsioa  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  ES/9000,  most  users 
cited  better  pnce/performance, 
speed  and  capacity. 

Another  hit  is  the  Escon  ar¬ 
chitecture.  whidi  allows  CPUs 
and  direct-access  storage  de¬ 


vices  to  be  placed  up  to  5.6  miles 
apart  More  than  half  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  Escon  was  one  of 
the  two  most  interesting  aqwcts 
of  the  announcement 

The  survey  was  conducted 
between  Tuealay  and  Thursday 
last  week.  Respcxxlents  inchided 
members  of  OmpuUrwoTid'& 
Editorial  Advisory  Board  and 
3090  users  whose  names  were 
provided  by  Installed  Technol¬ 
ogy  International.  Inc.  About 
half  the  sites  have  more  than  50 
millioa  instructions  per  second 
of  mainframe  power. 

MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 


Tough  customers 

Vterei  no  oiffru/kelming  rusk  to  Uu  ES/9000.  and  bnym  art  examining  other  options  such  as 
downsizing  or  using  existing  equipment 


□ 


Do  you  hove  any  plans  to 
acquire  an  ES/9000 


syatem.^ 


Don’t  ^ 

know  •  Yb» 


□ 


Are  you  imvstigBting  options 
for  offloatfing  matnframe 
proctaaing  to  other  platforms? 


SI 

Yes 


□ 


71  Moat  interesting  features  of  the  ES/9000 
*  annoancesnenl  (Twn  respooses.  permitted) 


Emtod  Gber-opdc 
architecture 


Hardware 

prke/performaoce 


Migration  path 


CentralLoed  system 
managcmeal 


Operating  systcin 
rnhancemenu 


□  Do  your  three  year  acquialwn 
plans  inchicte  any  of  Che 
Kitlowinga 


wing  mainframe  opiionji? 


No  acqubition 
plans 


IBM  other 
lA  than 

31  ES/9000 


Other/ 

Don’t 
know 

12  RW 

Non-IBM  —  rompattble 

mainframe  —  mainframe 


□ 


Which  ahematxves  interest  you  most? 
(Multiple  refiponses  allowed) 


Distributed 
minkampulers 

Distributed  Unix 
systems 

Oulsourcing  ^  4 
OUler  I  1 


Epson  leaps  onto  80386SX 
notebook  bandwagon  first 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
cwsTArr 


Epson  America.  Idc.  last  week 
became  the  first  company  in  the 
U.S.  to  announce  a  notebook 
computer  based  on  the  Intel 
Ct^.  80386SX  chip.  Analysts 
said  they  expect  moat  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  portable  computer  makers  to 
release  similar  machines  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Earlier  386SX-based  porta¬ 
bles  have  been  laptop  machines 
weighing  in  at  more  than  10 
pounds. 

With  delivery  scheduled  for 
later  the  year,  the  Epson  NB3 
computer  wiQ  weigh  5.8  pounds 


and  dfer  IM  byte  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory,  a  removable  20M- 
or  40M-byte  hard  drive,  black- 
on-wfaite  ffiM  Video  Grafducs 
Array  graphics  and  a  3Vit-in.  flop¬ 
py  disk. 

In  addition,  Epson  will  offer  a 
docking  station  —  a  frame  that 
recharges  the  NB3  and  includes 
added  capabilities  —  that  fea¬ 
tures  an  up  to  120M-byte  hard 
drive  and  two  slots  for  standard 
AT  cards.  The  doddng  station 
and  the  notebook  machine  to¬ 
gether  wei^  9*A  pounds.  ^»on 
said  pricing  information  wiU  be 
available  in  four  to  ei^t  weeks. 
However,  analysts  predicted 
that  the  machines  will  retail  from 


$4,000  to  $5,000. 

Among  other  makers.  Com¬ 
paq  is  widely  rumored  to  be  re¬ 
leasing  a  telow  seven-pound. 
386SX-faased  verskn  of  its  pop¬ 
ular  LTE  line  of  notebook  com¬ 
puters,  althou^  the  company 
refused  to  comment.  Bruce  Ste¬ 
phen.  an  industry  analyst  at  fai- 
tematiooal  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham.  Mass.,  said  be  ex¬ 
pected  Coradex/Fall  would  be 
“SX  notebook  dty,*'  with  major 
announcements  aixl  product  ex- 
hihitioas  from  most  portable 
makers. 

‘Tbere's  going  to  be  a  whole 
dew  of  these  by  the  end  of  the 
year,”  agreed  Andrew  Seybold, 
an  industry  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Cahf.  Seybold 
said  that  tb^  machines  were 
aimed  at  the  desktop  market 
“It’s  not  going  to  do  weU  as  a 
second  machine.” 
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There’s  no  rush  to  MVS  upgrade 

A I  though  they  appla  ud  MVS/  ESA  Release  4. 0,  few  users  are  ready  to  buy 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cm  stMn 


Scxne  IBM  MVS  users  are  just 
saying  “do,"  or  at  least  “oot 
now/'  to  the  new  release  the 
operating  system  that  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  wi^  its  Enterprise  Sys- 
teffl/9000  mainframes  earlier 
this  month. 

Users  said  there  appears  to 
he  nothing  wrong  with  MVS/ 
ESA  Release  4.0;  indeed,  many 
lauded  its  new  systems  manage¬ 
ment  and  other  features.  How¬ 
ever,  most  said  they  are  oot 
ready  to  upgrade  and  probably 
wiD  not  do  so  for  at  leastayear. 

Large  users  said  that  because 
the  top^nd  ES/9000s  that  take 
full  advantage  of  the  new  MVS 
version  will  not  be  available  for  a 


year,  there  is  no  rush.  Small  and 
mednaihsue  users  have  other 
reasons  —  finances,  other  prior¬ 
ities  and  their  own  corporate 
strategies  among  them  —  that 
bar  an  immediate  switch. 

Kathleen  Rowe,  manager  of 
software  support  for  Trans 
Uokm  in  Chicago,  said  that  MVS 
4.0‘s  dynamic  reconfiguratioo 
features  are  "a  big  deal  to  us  be¬ 
cause  h  means  fewer  intemip' 
tions,  mne  Oexibility  and  less 
funny  hours  for  our  support  peo¬ 
ple."  She  also  said  that  the  abili¬ 
ty  U)  run  Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications  from 
within  MVS  is  a  good  feature. 
"Psople  have  been  asldng  for 
this  fv  a  long  time,"  Rowe  .said. 

sun,  because  her  company  is 
building  a  new  data  center  ai^  is 


bringiog  in  new  hardwire.  'Tm 
not  poaHive  whether  we’B  be  up- 
gradhtg  to  the  new  veraioo;  at 
least,  not  this  year,"  Rowe  sakL 
She  added,  however,  that  TVana 
Union's  general  policy  is  to  be 
oot  more  than  one  year  befaiod 

nrwannntinr^rTi^wts^ 

Ftret  Alabama  Bancihares  in 
Montgomeiy  is  just  now  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  Venioa  3.0  of  MVS/ESA. 
"The  new  release  just  doean't 
provide  anything  we  need  right 
now."  said  Dehnar  ^oo.  exec¬ 
utive  vice-presidefii  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  depvtment  'The  ideas 
of  hyperbatch  and  expanded 
Stonge  excite  us,  but  they're  a 
couple  of  years  away."  His  com¬ 
pany  opt^  not  to  go  with  the 
3090]  and  is  instead  choosing 
the  3090E.  “In  two  years,  well 


Respectable  foUowing 
MVS  o  ssMad  oafr  to  KSE  ex 
IBM 4381  and  la^syttewu 


4^ 


go  directly  to  the  new  hardware 
and  the  new  aaftware  and  slop 
the  Joompletely."  Eptoo  said. 

Tom  Lome,  viceiireaadent  of 
computers  and  conununicatioQs 
services  at  Alamo  Rent  a  Car. 
Inc.  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fb., 
said,  ‘T  haven't  seen  •  reason 


why  I  woidd  want  to  upgrade 
right  now.  We’re  oo 
3.1,  and  it's  dBm  good  one  of 

IBbta  better  products.  Thai's 
00  nirii  to  get  to  4.0,  and  there’s 
an  UDwritten  nile  that  says  that 
any  rdeaae  amber  that  ends  in 
aero  is  suqwct  anyway." 

Other.  anaBer  shops  noted 
that  because  they  are  sdD  run¬ 
ning  MVS/XA.  upgradmg  to  any 
verskn  of  ESA  is  too  much  of  a 
strain.  "Going  over  to  ESA 
would  entad  a  hardware  up¬ 
grade.  and  we're  just  oot  ready 
for  that."  said  Konetb  Scharf, 
vice-president  of  MIS  at  Fisher 
Camuto.  a  Stamford,  Conn.. 
wholesaler  of  women's  shoes. 

“The  retail  market  is  very 
soft  right  now,  so  we're  operat¬ 
ing  bdund  the  leading  edge  of 
technology,"  Scharf  sakL  "The 
idea  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  equipownt  prices  on  the 
used  otiiket  and  s^  a  few  steps 
behind  the  latest  products  to  re¬ 
duce  our  operating  costs. " 


VM,  VSE  users  upbeat  on  potential 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cmsnrr 

IBM's  VM  and  VSE  users  say 
new  verskms  of  the  operating 
systems  introduced  earlier  this 
month  symbobae  IBM’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  products  that  have  kmg 
been  ou  tside  the  mainstream. 

The  only  question  for  VM  us¬ 
ers  is  how  much  conversion  wiQ 
be  required  to  move  over  to 
VM/ESA  from  the  three  existing 
VM  veraiooa.  ‘The  scope  of  the 
cooversioo  win  depend  00  which 
VM  version  you  currently  run," 
said  Cyrus  Mead,  group  VM 
manager  at  Guide  Inteniational 
in  Chicago. 

“If  you’re  running  VM/XA.  it 
win  probably  be  rather  mini¬ 
ma].”  Mead  said.  “We  expect 
more  efibrt  will  be  required  for 
people  running  VM/^  HPO  and 
VM/SP.  partindarly  for  thoee 
stiQ  on  Release  5.0,  which  the 
majority  of  the  user  base  is." 
Neverthelesa.  be  added,  “we 
don't  expect  any  really  horren¬ 
dous  problems.'* 

Despite  glKcbes  that  may 
arise.  Mead  said,  the  response  Of 
most  VM  users  has  been  "quite 
fiivorable''  toward  the  new  VM 
system.  "Evesyooe’s  wasted  a 
tremefxlous  amount  of  HnM>  tnd 


effort  trying  to  keep  things  cur¬ 
rent  among  aJl  three  systems." 

Other  advantages  of  VM/ESA 
are  improved  workstatioQ  sup¬ 
port  and  IBM’s  promise  that  H 
wiQ  assume  aO  responsibility  for 
the  integrity  of  VM/ESA. 

Ocher  VM  users  were  a  hit 
less  enthusiastic.  “I'm  intrigued 
with  ESA,  but  it’s  a  real  bear  to 
get  there  frncn  where  we  are,” 
said  Hu^  O’Connor,  director  of 
management  mformatioo  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Jockey  Qid),  a  tbor- 
ougbb^  re^stxy  arganintkin 
in  Lexingtao.  Ky..  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  using  VM/HPO.  “We 
mi^t  bypass  XA  and  go  directJy 
to  ESA,  but  I  bear  that  coover- 
sion  is  very  significant " 

For  their  part.  VSE  users  are 
celefarating  Release  1.0  of  VSE/ 
ESA.  "Isn't  it  wonderful?"  said 
Clark,  a  systems  program¬ 
mer  at  Olan  h^ls,  Inc,  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  Tenn.  'Tm  tidded  to 
death.  VSE  uaen  have  been 
waiting  for  a  long  time  for  a  lot  of 
this;  it’s  the  most  agnifiran*  fsh 
nouncenaent  in  VSE  history.  To 
see  VSE  turn  IBO  degrees  from 
ooortrategic  b>  strat^ic  is  pret¬ 
ty  significant" 

^fk  said  he  is  very 
about  many  of  the  features,  aucfa 
as  more  rial  memory  siqipart. 


added  partitions  and  new  direct' 
access  storage  device  support 

Equally  as  exdting.  be  said, 
are  IBM's  statements  of  direc- 
bon  to  add  to  VSE  2G-byte  ad¬ 
dress  spstt  and  data  qaces. 
sdiich  allow  data  to  be  written  to 
memory  instead  of  to  tape  or 

Even  VSE  users  with  oo  im¬ 
mediate  plans  to  move  to  ESA 
say  the  new  veraioo  seems  to  be 
on  track.  “It's  smart  oo  IBM's 
part  to  recognise  that  the  VSE 
base  is  not  biting  the  bullet  to  up¬ 
grade  to  MVS,"  said  Ken  DaO- 
wig.  corporate  director  of  ufcr- 
matioo  systems  at  Crown  Cen¬ 
tral  I\KzT)leum  Corp.  m  Balti- 
oMre.  'T  feel  good  that  it’s  a 
strategic  product  now." 

StiO.  be  wiO  not  be  gong  over 
to  the  new  release  aooo.  "We've 
hit  some  limitations  in  VSE,  but 
we’ve  learned  to  Bve  with  them. 
We  just  can't  just^  going  over 
to  new  hardware  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  new  Boftware." 

Those  xMtimweK  were  edi- 
oed  by  Jodie  Smith,  manager  of 
techrdcri  support  at  Bangor  Ify- 
dro-Ekctric  Co.  n  Bangor, 
Maine.  "1  don't  aee  ESA  in  our 
Dear  future,  altbough  ESA's  vir¬ 
tual  pBtitioas  may  be  mpxmug. 
fill  to  us  at  some  point. "  ahe  saxL 
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CA  expands  DBMS  families 
with  SQL,  DB2  transparency 


BY  JOHANNA  AJ4BR05IO 
cwsnvr 


WASHINGTCW.  D.C.  —  Coo- 
puter  Associates  International. 
Inc.  folded  SQL  into  its  database 
product  mix  last  week  with  new 
versions  of  Datacom  and  IDMS 
that  conform  fiiBy  to  the  ANSI 
Structured  Qu^  Language 
(SQL)  standard. 

Datacom  and  IDMS  now  also 
sport  IBM  DB2  “transpar¬ 
ency."  edttch  means  that 
CA  users  can  purchase  and 
run  I^  apphcatioQs  with¬ 
out  having  to  diange  code 
or  buy  I%2.  Th»  ta  the 
first  time  that  SQL  and  any 
DB2  compatftflty  have 
been  inducied  in  IDMS  and  Data- 
com. 

Further,  CA  said  it  wiD  re- 
leaae  veraiaDs  of  both  its  data¬ 
base  management  systems  for 
Unx  and  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXs.  Users  said  they  are 
eidted  about  the  SQL  compati¬ 
bility.  "SQL  is  criti^  hecBar 
it’s  an  mdutry  standard."  sad 
Robert  CaoeSa.  tcdmical  ter- 
vices  manger  at  Fremont  Com¬ 
pensation  inuranoe  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles  and  a  beta-test  UMT  for 
DatiKom  8.0.  "And  CA's  anple- 
meniatioo  is  even  better  tten 
IBM’a."  CA  darned  ita  SQL 
tuna  three  times  fester  thin 
IBM’sveniao. 

(jeorge  Eimnanud,  manger 
of  manufacturing  and  database 
systems  ennauHing  services  at 
Ihigbes  Aircraft  Ca  n  Long 
Be^  CafiC,  has  not  actuaJly 
teen  the  new  IDMS  rdeaae. 

ScS,  be  said,  he  is  lool^  for¬ 
ward  to  the  SQL  fiaictions.  T 
have  7,000  users  who  want  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  corporate  database. 
SQL  afcwB  me  to  make  aO  that 


available  to  them." 

"We  can  now  add  vahie  to  our 
existing  system.  IDMS.  instead 
of  having  to  bring  in  another 
DBMS."  he  added. 

CA's  implementation  of  SQL 
is  about  9^  compatible  with 
IMifs  verakn.  accorcfoig  to 
Dominique  LaBotde,  CA  vice- 
president  of  researdi  and  devel¬ 
opment  'The  goal  is  100%,  and 
we’B  achieve  that  in  our  next  re¬ 
lease,"  he  said. 

Release  8.0  of  Datacom 
and  Refoaae  12.0  of  IDMS 
do  several  tfamgs  for  users, 
be  said:  “You  can  iOe- 
grate  rdatioo^  and  navi- 
gstional  databaaes.  and 
you  can  run  IM32  applica- 
tioos  agamst  IDMS  and  Datacom 
witimt  TMiring  any  to 

the  databases."  In  other  words, 
UMTS  cu  employ  Datacom,  a 
navigational  datihaaf,  for  its 
speed  and  stiO  have  access  to  re- 
lationil  data  through  SfH-. 

Further,  LaBorde  sa^  "Our 
DBMSs  run  aoross  mamfraiDes 
and  personal  computers  —  un¬ 
like  IBM.  whkfa  has  dUimrmm  <fe. 
tabaae  managers  for  each  plat- 
form.  And  ours  are  not  juat 
porta;  they’re  engineered  for 
each  yedfic  eavirooment" 

CA  annramced  MS-DOS  ver- 
Mona  of  its  mainframe  DBMSs  in 
July.  When  aO  the  PC  pieces  be¬ 
come  svailable  ihwing  the  next 
yeardrso.fiiOydistribotedappli- 
catioos  wfi)  be  poaafole  between 
the  mamframe  and  PC  versfons, 
LaBorde  said.  This  will  include 
fuD  two-phaae  oommit,  be  said. 

CA  is  already  working  on  the 
next  release  of  Datacom.  Ver¬ 
aioo  8.1,  which  is  echfdided  for 
avadsbility  in  mid-1991.  It  wffl 
mdode  additional  perfonnance 
and  security  feourea. 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Software 

Implementation: 

The  IBM  9370 
vs.  the  3090 

While  3090  systems  are  better  equipped  to  handle  a  broad  range  of  software, 
the  9370  still  plays  a  supporting  role.  Contrasting  software  use  implies  a  need 
for  central  processing  support  from  larger  systems  rather  than  software 
incompatibility 


System  software  penetration 
Higli  iae(tfsfsttm  safiwarr9titke309(^  is 
€^€tialfy  en^mi  tm  areas  dtaisag  »Uk  system 
moMOtement 


Application  software  penetration 
Mirroring  system  software.  appUcation  levels  at 
3090 sites  art  three  to  four  times  ki^er  than  at 
9370  sites 
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The  most  far-reaching  ► 
change  in  iirformation 
system  management  in  ^ 
the  next  decade  may  be  the 
overlap  of  careers  in  IS 
and  general  business.  One 
individual  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  clear  perspective  on 
that  issue  is  F.  Warren 
McFarlan.  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Business  School. 
Learn  McFarlan’s  views  in 
a  Manager's  Journal  inter¬ 
view. 


Consortiums  cannot 
work  in  America ...  or 
can  they?  After  seven 
years,  Microelectronics 
and  Computer  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  (MCC)  has  final¬ 
ly  started  to  pay  dividends 
for  its  members.  What  is 
happening  down  in  Austin. 
Texas,  and  what  has  MCC 
done  to  turn  things 
around?  See  In  Depth  for  a 
closer  look  at  this  consor¬ 
tium. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Everybody’s  doing  the  mainframe 

Now  that  IBM,  Fq  Ksu  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  have 
their  turns,  Amdahl  is  ready  to  announce  a  maiiifranie  this^ 
wedL  Industry  analysts  said  they  expect  that  tomorrow  s  in* 

troductioo  win  exceed  50  miBicio  mstnictiooa  per  second  in  raw 
proceaains  power.  Most  analysu  expect  AmW  to  match  or 
exceed  IBM’s  Eoterpnae  Systeiii/9000  annoiincement  by 
promising  fter-optk  channels,  support  for  new  MVS/ESA 
capabilities  and  intentioas  to  match  IBM  fuoctionatity  now  hid¬ 
den  in  proprietary  IBM  microcode. 

Steal  this  modem 

Leemah  Dataccan  Security  Corp.  recently  wrapped  up  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  challenge  to  luidKra,  who  were  given  the  chai^  to 
retrieve  a  secret  message  stored  in  two  PCs  protected  with  a 
Leemab  callback  modem.  While  hackers  foiled  to  break  in,  the 

challenge  was  not  as  big  a  success  as  oflioais  predicted.  Even 
thou^  the  company  added  a  second  PC  and  challenge  site  to 
accommodate  what  they  though  would  be  a  mass  hacker  at¬ 
tack,  only  2.009  hackers  tried  and  foiled  to  hack  into  the  PCs 
comp^  with  Doriy  8,000  foaled  attempts  last  year.  Appar¬ 
ently,  many  hackers  feared  that  the  company  was  cooperating 

with  the  government  in  a  sting  operatkxL 

But  can  it  pick  up  MTV? 

Xerox  Corp.  is  being  incredibly  secretive  about  its  new  do-all 
pro^.  code-named  (otal  th^)  Zenith,  ^forious  reports  say 
it’s  sort  of  a  hybrid  photocopier/cooyuter.  but  some  sources 
say  it  could  revohitioaise  the  hig^hend  printer  market.  Zenith 

definitely  has  ftwtacript  capabilities  and  can  be  networked.  It 

is  afoo  supposed  to  offer  stateof-the-art  imagjng  capabilities, 
"paperless”  copying  and  capabilities,  for  starters. 

AD  Xerox  win  say  is  that  it  wS  be  releasing  products  that  incor¬ 
porate  digital  technology  bddre  the  end  of  the  year.  Look  fm 
the  answers  on  Octqhpr  2,  msiders  say. 

Put  your  trust  in  government 

The  bead  count  at  the  Natknal  Security  Agency’s  comply 
security  center  is  down  to  12  people,  fi^  300  earlier  this 
year,  according  to  a  source.  "They  have  either  been  reas¬ 
signed  or  just  gone,”  the  source  said.  The  coaqxiter  security 
responsibility  is  "dumped"  on  the  Natiooal  Institute  of 

Standards  and  Tedmology.  our  source  added.  Meanwhile,  over 
at  NIST,  the  conqaiter  security  head  count  is  at  12,  down 
from  30  as  a  result  of  budget  cutbacks. 

OSI  feeling  blue 

As  if  DEC  needs  more  problems,  IBM  is  expected  to  fiO  the 
gape  in  its  Open  Systems  Interconnect  suite  this  week.  Among 
the  aimminrpinefea  CTperted  are  OSI  support  far  IBM’s 
OS/400  and  OS^  fomOes  as  weO  as  for  Officevisioo;  X.400  for 
theRiscSystem/OOOO^MdanewvefaiaaoftheOSICommu- 
nicatiotts  Subsystem  for  IBM  mainframes,  trincfa  wiD  have 
Government  OSI  Profile  compliance  and  X.400  support 
Meanwhile,  DEC  stiD  doesn’t  have  OSI  support  out  the  door  in 
Decnet  Phase  V. 

Modesty  in  motion 

Cabletroa  Systems  is  gearing  up  for  a  Tuesday  announcement 
of  what  it  deems  the  most  comprdiensive  enberpriae  network 
management  system  in  the  hisiory  of  the  univeiae.  The  com¬ 
pany  revealed  that  the  new  system  revolves  around  artificial 
intdligeDce-based  software,  is  Unn-based  and  protocol-inde¬ 
pendent  It  sports  a  graphical  user  interface  and  will  manage 
everything  from  a  computer  network  to  a  telephone  system 
to  a  manufacturing  floor  to  an  air-conditiooii^  unit. 

A  rtseiler  who  begged  not  to  be  identify  said  unusuaUy 
harsh  incentives  were  empioyed  by  hikrosoft  sa  getHi^  its 
LAN  Manager  ZOtmt  the  door.  The  rtsdierrep^  that 
posters  appeared  her*  and  there  suggesting  "Skip  or  Die. "// ’x 
aJwaysbeen  “Pubiish  or  l^rish*' around  here.  especiaUy 
when  the  newswires  are  bussing  likeAey’ve  been  lately.  Ship 
yourown  news  tips  over  to  News  Editor  Pete  Bartolih  via 
telephone  at  (dOO>  343^74.  fax  at  (508)  8750931  or  on  MCI- 
mail  address  C0MPVTER9f(XtLD. 
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The  new  lock  of  power* 


286  processing  in  a  computer  diat’s  notebook  ske, 
\Ac'  thin  and  4.4  lbs.  light. 


Introducing  the 
TI  TravelMate™  2000 
notebook  computer  — 
from  the  company 
that  pioneered  portable 
computing  soludons. 

Since  inventing  the  first  ponable  data 
terminal  in  1%9.  TI  has  led  the  in 
packing  more  and  more  functionality  into 
smaller  and  smaller  products.  Now  TI 
brings  you  the  next  t^neradon  in  pc^ttable 
computing  —  the  TravelMate  2CXX). 

This  sleek,  4.4'lb.  noteboc4c  computer 
gives  you  the  ptwer  of  a  PC-AT*  in  an 
ultrathin  8W  x  1 1 "  package.  It’s  designed  to 
fit  your  workstyle  —  wheiwer  ytxi  work  —  in 
the  office,  at  home  or  tm  the  nwid.  Just  slip 
it  in  your  briefcase  with  yixir  file  fi>lders, 
journals  and  other  business  materials,  and 
you’re  ready  to  go. 


Large  VGA  screen  with 
leadership  display  technology. 

Ycxi’l!  appreciate  the  techniJogy  behind  the 
10"  diagonal  VGA  display.  It's  a  remarkable 
■feature  for  a  computer  that’s  notebook  size. 
The  high'tesolution  640  x  480  supertwist 
screen  easily  handles  demanding  windowing 
and  graphics  applications. 


More  features  to  meet 
your  application  needs. 

The  TM  2000  has  the  power  to  run 
your  favorite  software  —  1 2  MHz  80C286 
processor,  20MB  h^  disk  drive  and  1MB 
of  RAM.  A  built-in,  rechaigeaNe  battery  lets 
you  work  up  to  two  hours.  With  an  optional 
add-on  batteiy,  you  can  work  up  to  five 
hours  —  eTKXigh  for  ctiast-ftvcoast  flights. 

You  also  get  a  full-function  AT 
enhanced  keyboard,  so  you  can  work  with 
the  same  feel  of  your  desktop  PC. 

In  addition,  we’ve  loaded  MS-DOS* 
and  LapLink™  in  ROM.  and  preformatred 
the  hard  disk. 

For  more  infe>rmation  call 

1-800*527-3500. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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it’fs  About  Time! 

PDSFAST  Is  About  Time 
and  Mon^  Saved.by  1  Out  of  Every  3 
MVS  Users  in  the  Foiiowing  Criticai  Areas. 

f  N 

•  CICS/DATABASE  Libraries  — PDSFAST  copies  Md 
compresses  CICS  and  Database  libraries  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  presently  used.  Typical  closed  time  for  a 
copy  or  compress  of  screen  libraries,  and  other  similar 
datasets  goes  from  about  40  minutes  to  under  1 
minute.  PDSFAST  eliminates  unnecessary  system  down¬ 
time  qjent  waiting  for  copy  and  compress  operations  to 
complete. 

•  lEBCOPY/SPFCOPY— PDSFAST  wiU  replace  all 
batch  and  interactive  lEBCOPY  and  SPFCOPY/ COM¬ 
PRESS  functions.  PDSFAST  will  save  over  80%  of  the 
time  and  resources  presently  used. 

•  SMP  Processing— SMP  and  SMP/E  both  dynamically 
invoke  lEBCOPY  thousands  of  times  during  a  typical 
run.  PDSFAST  reduces  SMP  and  SMP/E  run  time  and 
resource  consumption  by  over  75%. 

PDSFAST  is  now  used  at  over  4,500  MVS  installa¬ 
tions  worldwide.  PDSFAST  provides  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  for  MVS  installations  of  all  sizes, 
saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  data  center 
resources  daily.  PDSFAST  is  also  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  many  hours  of  unnecessary 
time  spent  waiting  for  work  to  be  completed. 


•  DASD/SPACE  Management-PDSFAST  interfaces 
transparently  with  all  existing  DASD  Management 
sy^ems,  reclaiming  more  ^ace  and  saving  up  to  90% 
of  the  time  and  resources  used  SPEAK  TO  ANY  OF 
THE  OVER  4,500  CONTRACTED  PDSFAST  USERS 
WHO,  COMBINED,  HAVE  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  MAJOR 
DASD  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  AVAILABLE,  AND  THEY 
WILL  TELL  YOU  “No  DASD  management  configura¬ 
tion  is  complete  without  PDSFAST.” 


Isn’t  It  About  Time  You 
Had  The  PDSFAST  Advantage! 

For  further  information  caii  1-800-272-7322. 

M"  SOFTWARE  ENGiNEERiNG  OF  AMERICA* 

Mm  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  \brk  11042 
Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  Fax:  (516)  354-4015 


Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 
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INSIDE 

Product  Spotlight  — 
Look  in  the  mirror  be¬ 
fore  making  a  mini¬ 
computer  purchase. 
Page  75. 


RMODciUbie  differ- 
enccsT  IBM  and  Microsoft 
say  they've  improved  de> 
velopment  processes,  but 
out^ders  view  division 
responsibilities  as  a  par^g 
the  ways.  Page  4. 

NCR  takes  chips  to  new 

lerds  with  pla^  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  Intel  processors 
from  PCs  to  mainframe  re¬ 
placements.  Page  8. 

Amiahl  offers  more  MIPS 
than  IBM’s  ES/9000  but 
needs  a  longer  redout 
schedule  to  deliver.  Page  4. 

Memory  bash:  Third  par¬ 
ties  up  in  arms  over  cost  of 
adding  mentory  to  ES/ 
9000  models.  I^ge  121. 
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Outsourcing’s  hidden  cost  bite 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 
aodNELLMARGOUS 

CW  STAFF 


Information  systems  depart* 
meats  that  choose  outsourcing 
may  run  into  a  hidden  and  poten¬ 
tially  costly  surprise  —  jacked- 
up  bills  from  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dors  hit  by  hefty  license  transfer 
fees  from  software  bouses. 

CiMnputer  Associates  Inter- 
natkmal,  loc.  was  dted  by  sever¬ 
al  outsourcing  services  vendors 
as  particulaiiy  tough  on  the  is¬ 
sue.  "Only  me  vendor  has  drawn 
a  Ime  in  the  sand.”  one  outsotac- 
ing  company  representative 
sakL 

Garden  City,  N.Y.-based  CA 
is  taking  an  aggressive  stance  in 
seeking  revenue  when  its  cus¬ 
tomers  attempt  to  transfer  soft- 


Do  you  ej^ect  to  consider 
full  or  partial  outsouremg 
during  the  coming  year? 

(Nunbev  MftvoadciiUI 

Don't 


Partial 

32  . 


Fun 

2.. 


know 

'...3 


ware  tioenses  —  including  out¬ 
sourcing  vendors.  Such  prac¬ 
tices  have  angered  some 
outsourcing  users  and  could 
threaten  the  savings  that  make 
outsourcing  an  attractive  <^>tion 
to  some  IS  shops. 

The  transferees’  "assump- 
tioo  was  probably  that  they  could 
just  move  this  (software]  around 


without  having  to  pay  for  it.” 
said  Bryan  Shepherd.  CA’s  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president  of*aiarket- 
ing.  ”Wdl,  that  isn't  the  case.” 

The  software  license  transfer 
issue  is  a  toudiy  ooe  and  is  the 
subject  of  intense  oegotiatkns  in 
several  current  outsourdng  situ* 
ations.  Many  users  and  out¬ 
sourcing  vendors  adenovriedged 
Che  problem  but  refused  to  name 
the  software  company  or  compa¬ 
nies  ittvdved.  tlDe  IS  (firedor 
said  his  situation  may  soon  in* 
voivelitigatWD. 

Outsourdng  vendors  hit  by 
the  fees  fed  they  must  pass 
them  00  to  the  users  just  to  stay 
in  the  outsourcing  btisinew, 
"We're  not  trying  to  gouge  peo¬ 
ple,  but  if  we're  going  to  be 
charged  more,  we  have  to  go  to 
ConHnu*donpagel2 


IBM  mainframe  checks  out, 
Unix  checks  in  at  the  Hyatt 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

C*  STAFF 

CHICAGO  —  Hyatt  Hotels 
Corp.  last  month  uncerenMXU- 
oudy  shut  the  door  oo  the  IBM 
4381  mainframe  that  had  been 
running  its  customer  reserva- 
tkm  system  since  1982  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  fcnir  Unix-based 
processors  frxwn  AT&T. 

The  $12  mnikm  project 
makes  Hyatt  perhaps  the  largest 
commercial  installation  at  which 
Unix  has  been  deployed  for  on¬ 
line  transsetiem  processing. 

'The  hotel  chain's  deci^  is 
also  a  watershed  of  sorts,  lend* 
ing  credence  to  a  growing  body 
of  evidence  that  Unix-based 
"open  systems"  can  handle  ap- 
pli^tions  that  until  recently 
were  widdy  regarded  as  the  sole 
province  of  profmetary  main¬ 
frames  and  specialized  software. 

"The  technologists  were  in¬ 
trigued  with  Unix."  John  Biggs, 
Hyatt's  senior  vice-president  of 
accounting  and  administration, 
said  in  an  interview  last  week. 


"But  from  a  business  standpoint, 
what  it  gives  us  is  flexibility.'’ 

For  Gordon  Kerr,  H3iatt's 
vice-president  of  MIS,  the  issue 
was  one  of  conductivity  —  spe- 
dficaUy,  tbt  chance  to  use 
fourtlhgeoeratioa  development 
tools.  With  an  older  IBM  trans¬ 


action  processing  system  m  use 
at  Hyatt,  Kerr  sak).  "You  need 
three  to  four  years  of  experience 
to  be  productive. .  .but  only  one 
to  two  years  with  a  4GL  ” 

Kerr  said  be  assumes  his  sup¬ 
port  costs  wiD  drop  from  the  cur* 
r^  $7  to  $8  milbon  per 
year  levd.  "I  expect  that  by 
making  this  change  we'D  realize 
20%  cost  savings,”  he  said. 

Hyatt  was  already  along  the 
road  with  Unix  before  it  tackled 
Continued  on  page  J21 


Besieged 
Oracle  acts 
toquellloss 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

casrm 


REDWOOD  CITY.  Calif.  —  It 
wS  be  a  vastly  restructured  and 
greatly  humbled  Oracle  Systems 
Corp.  that  frees  customers  at  ifr 
ann^  user  groiqi  conference 
this  week.  The  compaqr  said  last 
week  that  it  wiD  pare  down  its 
domestic  work  force  by  10%  and 
that  several  key  executives  are 
departing  as  it  sttempts  to  deal 
witfa  the  expected  $20  tnilBoB 
quarterly  loss  it  predeted  earber 
tfaismoikh. 

Oracle  customers,  some  of 
whom  view  the  company's  mar¬ 
keting  practices  as  extravagant, 
are  not  concerned  by  the  raw 
nund>ers:  neverthetess,  some 
are  wary  that  cost-cutting  mig^ 
b^in  to  take  its  toO  00  sigipart 
and  development  as  the  comps* 
ny  attempts  to  i^te  more  than 
80  releases  of  its  software  (dr 
various  hardware  pfrtfonns. 

Oracle's  growth  plans  have 
been  trimined  in  recent  months 
from  100%  per  year  its  norm 
for  the  last  10  years  —  down  to 
50%  last  igtring  and  again  this 
Continued  on  pa^  120 
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IN  DEPTH;  SIZING  UP  MCC 


R&D  group  finds  shoes  it  can  fill 


BY  GLENN  RIFKIN 

CW  STAFF 

There's  oothittg  tou^ 
er  00  a  bsB  player 
than  great  expecta¬ 
tions. 'The  same  holds 
true  for  a  research 
consortium.  Just  ask  MCC. 

The  Mkroelectrooics  and 
Computer  Technology  Corp., 
the  first  mnjor  coosortiam  in 
the  U.S.,  has  been  fi^rting  an 
uphill  battle  ever  since  it  was 
founded  in  1983  with  the  un¬ 
realistic  perception  —  set  off 
by  the  fu^  caused  by  a 
Japanese  artificial  intelligeiice 
PK^  —  that  it  would  fend  off 
Japan  in  the  race  for  ^obal  technology  domi* 


MCCt  chokmoN,  Dovw 


Seven  years  later,  after  a  bumpy  start,  MCC 
isbuildingaquietsuccessstory.fttIfilliDgitsinis- 
skrn  to  offer  corporations  a  way  to  leverage  long¬ 
term  researdL  Tbou^  the  technical  achieve* 


menu  of  its  four  diverae 
iotenu]  programs  vary  in  im¬ 
portance,  MCC  has  outfived 
the  naysayers  have  wait¬ 
ed  for  its  demise.  In  so  doing,  it 
has  found  a  workable  structiire 
that  is  attracting  more  and 
more  shardmlders  and  mem¬ 
bers  and  baa  became  a  model 
for  other  U.S.  conaortiums 
suchasSematech. 

Unfortmat^  for  MCC.  it 
had  no  bbeprint  for  success 
because  it  was  the  first  maior 
U.S.  coosortiuln.  Mbtato 
were  made,  processes  took 
longer  than  expected  to  be 
smoothed  into  pbee,  and  only 
in  the  post  two  years  has  real 
progress  begun  to  show. 

In  additioo.  the  sensitivity  of  its  work  and  re- 
btionshipe  w^  shareholder  companiea  make  it 
someidiat  difficuh  for  MCC  to  boast  ^wut  its 
aduevements.  A  series  of  signifiraft,  aithou^ 
Continued  on  page  87 
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121  Users  are  outraged  at 

vdkat  they  see  as  IBM’s  high' 

handed  tactics,  penalizing 
them  for  buying  third-party 
memory. 
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1  At  the  age  of  seven.  Mi- 
croelectrooics  and  Cmn- 
puter  Technology  Corp. 
is  building  a  quiet  success 
story.  By  Glmn  Rifldn. 
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I  1  rom  Ruth  Sunat’s 
I  The  Intelligent  Cor- 
poration:"Agtow- 
ing  number  of  IS  departments 
have  actively  become  involved 
in  develof^g  corporate  intelli¬ 
gence  networks,  especially  be¬ 
cause  n^y  have  b^me  more 
closely  associated  with  the  sales 
I  and  itiarketing  functions  of  orga- 
I  nizations.  In  addition,  the  IS  de- 
j  partn^nts  as  a  whole  are  in- 
j  creasing  in  manpower,  corpor¬ 
ate  backing  and  budgets  to 
I  finance  a  ^^ed  information 
1  network . . .  The  IS  function  will 
'  gain  a  stronger  presence  in  the 
'  corporate  intelligence  network, 
primarily  because  most  CIOs 
have  information  systems  or  data 
processing  backgrounds.” 


Him  TMa 


SUtkase  and  Mark  Grrinar  believe 
that  multimedia  is  the  may  to  sell  fur- 
nituYe-PageSS. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  There’s  a  hidden  coat  to  outaotwing 
for  some  users  —  big  software  license 
transfer  fees  from  Computer  Associates  and 
other  software  vendors.  The  charges  as¬ 
sessed  against  outsourcing  vendors  are  usu¬ 
ally  passed  along  to  the  outsourcing  custom¬ 
er,  which  has  caused  some  users  to  rethink 
their  outsourcing  decision  or  switch  service 
vendors.  CA  says  it’s  simply  protecting  the 
company’s  only  real  assets  —  software  li¬ 
censes.  Page  1. 

■  Hyatt  Hotels  has  chosen  Unix  to  dis¬ 
place  IBM’s  operating  system  for  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  In  what  could  be  the  largest 
commercial  installation  of  Unix  for  transac¬ 
tions,  Hyatt’s  move  lends  credence  to  the 
growing  movement  toward  open  systems  for 
business  workhorse  applications.  Hyatt 
moved  its  reservations  system  from  an  EM 
4381  running  TPF  to  four  Unfac-based  pro¬ 
cessors  from  AT &T.  Page  1 . 


■  The  natioa’a  (int  major 
R&D  cooMitium  is  qui^ 
building  a  success  story  — 
seven  years  after  its  bumpy 
Stan.  Microelectronics  and 
Computer  TechneJogy  Corp. 
(MCC)  has  overcome  the  un¬ 
realistic  early  expectations 
that  it  could  fend  Japan  in 
the  global  technology  race. 
Today,  observers  say  that 
MCC  is  fulfilling  its  raissioQ  of 
helping  U.S.  member  corpo¬ 
rations  leverage  its  long-term 
research.  Page  1. 

■  Amdahl  continued  the 
current  mainframe  one- 
upmanship  race  by  an¬ 
nouncing  new  systems  that 
can  couple  eight  CPUs  for  a 
total  of  3S0  MIPS.  But  tike 
the  IBM  ES/9000  they  out¬ 
run,  Amdahl's  entries  won't 
be  available  until  late  next 
year.  Paged. 

■  IBM  made  good  on  its 
OSl  prvMnise  by  endorsing 
the  international  standard 
across  its  major  operating 
systems.  Now  it  is  the  uscts’ 
turn  to  sort  out  the  new  otfer- 
ings  in  their  own  eoviroo- 
ments.  Page  10. 

■  The  failure  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  information  system 
project  at  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
provides  a  good  case  study  for 
the  “don’ts"  of  EIS  ioople 
meotatiocL  The  insurance 
firm  says  it  has  learned  its  les¬ 
sons  —  and  may  try  again. 
Page  69. 

■  Beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder  when  it  comes 
to  purchasing  a  minicomputer 
today:  One  person’s  misty 
departmental  processor  may 
not  work  as  weO  as  another’s 
server.  For  that  reason,  it's  a 
good  idea  to  figure  out  what 


type  of  buyer  you  are  before 
evaluating  tte  machines. 

Page  75. 

■  AS/400  proficiency  is 
in  great  demand  these 
days  and  the  void  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply  of  eqieri- 
enced  professionals.  The  U.S. 
AS/400  installed  base  has  tri¬ 
pled  since  January  1989,  aixl 
recruHera  are  scrambling  to 
^  aU  of  the  new  openings. 
Page  104. 

■  Multimedia  is  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  clasaroom 
and  entering  the  business 
world  in  more  areas  than  just 
training.  However.  IS  mana^ 
ers  considenng  multimedia 
approacbm  to  applications 
should  take  care  in  buying 
equiptneiit.  There  are  wide 
price  swings  and  several  con¬ 
figuration  issues  to  ponder. 
P8gell2. 

■  On-aite  this  week:  An 
Apple  muhiinedia  application 
has  changed  the  way  design¬ 
ers  thmk  about  office  furni¬ 
ture  at  Steeicase  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  Pa^  55. 
Group  Hospitakatioo  and 
Medical  Services,  a  Wmhing- 
toQ.  D.C-based  insurer,  is  us¬ 
ing  the  French  connection  — 
France’s  Minitel  videotex 
network  — for  dgflxltty  ver¬ 
ification  for  members  who 
need  medical  care  overseas. 
Page  64.  Ebevdiere  in  the, 
insurance  worid.  the  Auto 
Chib  of  Southern  Cahfomia 
employs  lEM’s  Imageplus  im¬ 
aging  system  to  process 
33,000  pieces  of  paper  daily, 
ftge  25.  A  bun  in  Sted  City 

a  Butt  8000  amaframe.  to 
be  exact  —  serves  more  than 
2 .000  munkapal  enqdoyee  us¬ 
ers  in  the  dty  of  Pitiirtwrdi's 
ISdqmrtment.  Page  29. 
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Others  Offer  Resource 
‘‘Maria^riieritl’ V\fe  Offer 
Rescurce ‘Biharicaiierit!’ 


Domore  with  less. 

Control  costs.  Improve  service  levels. 
Get  more  out  of  your  existing  resources. 

Those  are  the  marching  orders  for  the 
90s. 

And  precisely  why  you  need 
CA-UN1PACK7ASM. 


DataOrg.  1  .  Sort  (■  1)  Resource 

Services  !  :  Management  ■  -  Accounting 

-rf-W - ^ 

..Tape  ;  !  DASD  ! 
Management  i  Management 

■  ■  r*-  ' 

Error  i  i.  Storage  a  j  Dasd 

Recovery  4  -  Rwrting  '  i  Txining 


i.  Storage 
i  Retorting 


f 


Totally  automated  storage  and  resource 
management  with  CAUN/PACK/ASM  isbyjarthe 
best  way  to  maximizeyour  investment  in  storage 
and  resource  management. 

While  hardware  vendors'  solutions 
may  address  some  of  your  needs, 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  is  the  only  auto¬ 
mated  multi-media  and  multi-platform 
storage  management  solution.  Unlike 
IBM's  approach,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  is 
designed  to  work  in  both  SMS  and  non- 
SMS  environments  and  it  addresses  both  1 
tape  and  DASD  resource  management. 

^me  of  the  benefits  include:  auto¬ 
mated  tracking  of  tape  library  inventory, 
early  warning  &  recovery  facilities, 

DASD  performance  measurement, 
chargeback,  destruction  protection  and  f 
automated  volume  cleanup. 

And  now,  with  our  Computing 
fgPf|R|H  Architecture  For  The  90s, 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  can 
deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
total  data  center 
automation  by  working 
The  90s  protects  scamlessIy  With  Other 
Zi7XZ‘^  CA-UNIPACKS  that 
software  solution,  automate  Production, 

Security,  Performance  Management,  and 
Data  Center  Administration. 

Tb  find  out  more  about 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  and  how  you  can 
prepare  your  data  center  to  succeed  in 
the  90's  call  1-800-645-3003. 
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NEWS 


Microsoft,  IBM  split  OS/2  licensing 

nv  MTBiriA  trvKw  Steve  BaOmer.  Microeott's  se-  crosoftisforreai. 

'c»swr  nior  vice-presideiit  <d  systems  "The  credibility  (rf  these 

-  develofxn^.  la  return.  IBM  has  kinds  of  annouacemenu  »  not 

No.  IBM  and  Microsaft  Coip-  did  licensed  Windows  Version  3.0.  too  high:  remember,  they  clari¬ 
net  file  for  divorce  last  week.  Users  interviewed  last  week  fied  their  position  in  November. 


advance  beta-test  copies  of  the 
32-bit  OS/2  Version  2.0  in  De¬ 
cember;  the  finished  product  is 
slated  to  ship  in  June,  said  Ron 
Adinolfi,  a  vice-president  at 
Swiss  BankCorp. 

But  questions  remain.  "The 
fundamental  questions  regard- 


They  opted  instead  for  a  much- 
needed  separatioo  on  nucrocooi- 
puter  operating  systems  devel¬ 
opment,  leaving  more  questioos 
unanswered  than  cesolv^ 

At  least  that  was  the.  verdict 
froqj  users  and  other  industry 
obaervers  after  the  firms  an¬ 
nounced  a  bcense  agreement  ex- 
tensioo  that  was  couched  in 
tenm  of  a  unity  pledge,  the  sec¬ 
ond  such  (reatiae  in  less  than  a 
year  ICW,  Nov.  20). 

it  now  the  primary  de- 
velopeT  of  the  16-  and  32-fait 
OSf2.  hOcrosoft  w3)  focus  on 
DOS  and  Windows  and  contimie 
its  efiorts  to  build  a  porti^ 
OS/2  far  reduced  instniction  set 
systems;  it  wiS  also 
contimie  to  support  OS/2  OEMs. 
Tbe  partners  will  jocntly  ddSne 
prod^  spedficatioos,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  each  project  and  croas^ 
cense  aO  resuftiog  technology. 

With  reservatfans.  Microsoft 
bawagreed  to  offer  OS/2  lite.  a 
2M-byte  version  of  06/2.  said 


said  the  annomcement  would 
have  little  or  no  impact  on  their 
desktop  strategies. 

Dan  Lautenbach.  IBM's  di¬ 
rector  of  OS/2  marketing,  said 
there  is  no  rift  and  denied  that 
IBM  is  impatient  with  Microsoft: 
"We  are  disappointed  that  OS/2 
hats  not  beeo  accepted  faster 
than  it  has,  but  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  by  Windows’  success." 

Left  unanswered,  industry 
observers  said,  are  a  multitude 
of  issues,  including  tbe  following: 

•  Ifaw  far  will  IBM  go  in  tadoring 
OS/2  to  its  hardware  platform 
and  mainframe  connecti^? 

•  Will  IBM  actively  resell  Win¬ 
dows? 

•  WiD  IBM  and  Itficroeoft  posi- 
tioQ  OS/2  Lite  and  Windows  3.0 
as  competitors? 

•  WiD  Mkrosoft  extend  Win¬ 
dows' functionality  beyond  Dmits 
set  in  last  fafl's  announcement? 

Abo  uncertain  is  wtietber  tbe 
effort  to  ‘'reaffirm"  a  strong  re- 
btknship  between  IBM  and  Mi- 


too,"  said  Charles  Colpitt,  direc¬ 
tor  of  workstations  and  persmal 
computer  software  at  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Corp.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
IBM  and  Microsoft’#  first  stab  at 
surmounting  differen<%s  over 
OS/2  and  Windows  was  at  Com¬ 
dex/ FaD '89. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  plan  to  diwy 
up  control  of  OS/2  development 
as  an  ‘‘efiiaeocy’’  move  was 
roundly  applauded  by  analysts  as 
pragmatic  and  tong  overdue. 

"I  think  tbe  rift  has  been 
overpbyed.  Let's  face  it,  they 
are  just  fonnaUziDg  what  has 
been  going  on  for  a  kmg  time." 
said  Nancy  MeStany,  an  analyst 
at  Interoatiooal  Data  Corp. 

Devdopers  were  cautiously 
upbeat.  "Tbe  only  way  to  devd- 
opa  succesaful  operating  system 
is  to  have  tbe  group  most  moti¬ 
vated  to  finish  it  Clearty  OS/2  b 
strategic  to  IBM."  s^  Fred 
Gibbons,  presidem  of  Software 
Publishing.  Inc.  IBM  said  last 
week  that  it  wiD  begm  delivery  of 


ing  the  migration  path  of  Win¬ 
dows  to  FOS/2]  Presentation 
Manager  and  whether  Wndows 
is  going  to  be  part  of  [IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  ApplicatioD  Architecture) 
stiD  need  to  be  answered,"  Asb- 
ton-Tatc  C<wp.  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyons  said. 

IBM  and  Microsoft  offidab 
declined  to  elaborate  on  their 
new  development  arrangements 
or  update  unkept  promises  made 
atComdex/Fafl. 

Ten  months  after  tbe  fact,  the 
partnership  has  failed  to  (XMn- 
plete  at  le^  two  goals:  conver¬ 
gence  of  their  LAN  Manager- 
based  file  servers  and 
unbundling  of  IBM’s  OS/2  Ex¬ 
tended  Editkm. 

A  foUow'up  announcement  b 
about  a  month  is  expected  to  re¬ 
emphasise  support  and  mone¬ 
tary  commitment  to  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  OS/2  and  to 
provide  some  direction,  if  not  de¬ 
tails.  about  IBM's  Wmdows  and 
Officevision  strategy. 


Amdahl  reacts  to  ES/9000 
with  processor  power  play 

iivirAN<iMi7MAN  keep  prices  dowD."  Said  Geofge 

BYJEANS^BOZMAN  viceijresiclent  of  com- 

-  outers  a«vl  frwnftwmirarinnft  at 

SUNNYVALE.  CaliL  —  Amdahl  Canadian  FkdficCa 

Corp.  muscled  past  tbe  top  end  "We  have  qwte  a  few  Amdahl 

of  IBM’s  recently  anxMuncedEo-  systems,  but  it’s  just  an  an- 


veraon.  Jim  CasseU.  an  analyst  security  features,  its  Sysplex 
at  Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Stam-  features  and  tbe  latest  version  of 
ford,  Coon.,  said  he  expects  IBM  tbe  IBM  operating  systems. 
wUl  announce  an  ei^t-way  ver-  Amdahl  unveiled  new  fea- 
sioonextyearfardeliverym'92.  lures  of  its  own,  including  a 
Tbe  first  six  models  of  tbe  "concurrent  maintenance"  sys- 
Amdahl  5995  computer  line  fea-  tern  that  wJt  allow  Amdahl  main- 
turing  10-nsec  cycle  time  wiU  frames  to  <^)erate  while  preven- 
stan  shipping  this  month.  Ship-  tive  maintenance  is  carried  out 
ments  of  more  powerful  7-iisec  on  parts  of  tbe  computer.  "If  tbe 
models  are  fdanned  for  tbe  nwbine  is  designed  property, 
fourth  quarter  of  1991.  Prices  you  can  take  one  of  those  proces- 


terprise  ^rsteai/9000  fine  last 
we^.  announdng  a  new  high- 
end  madiine  with  eight  proces¬ 
sors  that  the  cofi^any  yomised 
wiD  deliver  nearly  350  milbon  in- 
stTuctioas  per  second  (MIPS). 

Yet  none  of  tbe  higb-end  ma- 
ctnoes  from  ffiM  or  Amdahl 
or  Hhadu  Data  Systens  Corp.’s 
EX  310  and  EX  320,  announced 
in  June  —  wiD  be  avaiUble  untD 
mid-1991  or  later,  industry  aia- 
lysispointedout. 

Amdahl  announced  10  models 
in  the  5990  series,  but  the  more 
powerful  599S  M  modds  wdl  not 
he  available  until  bte  1991,  with 
the  SIX-  and  eight-way  configun- 


Fi^tiiig  machines 

fiat  two  awdb  o/Ur  IBM amnowtued  its  new  wiainframe  family.  Amdahl 
ddimed  a  petfdrmasue  edge  wiik  its  5995  series 


SOTS  off-line  and  work  on  it.  even 
retrace  it.  while  the  rest  of  the 
machine  continues  to  operate," 
said  Marie  Hess,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  IBM  large-scale  systems 
research  at  Gartner  Group. 

Amdahl  claimed  more  than 
1 .000  mainframe  sites  but  would 
not  specify  the  exact  distribution 
(rf  installed  machines. 

"Over  the  next  five  weeks, 
each  5990  user  worldwide  wiU 
receive  a  proposal  spedficaOy 
tailored  to  their  environment," 
said  Chuck  Fonner,  Amdahl's 
vice-president  of  systems  mar¬ 
keting. 

Amdahl  wiD  continue  to  ship 


twos  waiting  in  the  wings  until  nouncement,"  said  BiD  Friel.  an  rangeupto$32.1  miUion.  its  older  5890  machines. 


second-quarter  1992. 

"If  Amdahl  had  its  way.  it 
wouldn’t  be  announcing  these 
boxes  with  a  I’/^year  lead 
time."  said  Bob  Djurdjevic,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Annex  Research  in 
Phoenix.  He  noted  that  IBM  and 
IBM<ompatible  vendors  are 
taking  nu^et  risks  by  announc- 
mg  machines  more  than  a  year 
ahead  of  delivery. 

Reactmg  to  tbe  stretched-out 
defivery  schedule,  potential  us¬ 
ers  were  hesitant  last  week  to 
express  any  purchase  commit¬ 
ments.  "The  good  thing  with 
Amdahl  is  we  expect  K  w^  help 


ex-vice-pcesideiit  at  Prudential 
Service  Co.  Clearfy.  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  competitive  pricing  pres¬ 
sure  on  ffiM  was  welcome. 

"I  want  to  know  bow  tbe  new 
Amdahl  machines  compare  to 
those  [IBM]  machines,’’  said  BiD 
Vetter,  manager  at  IDinots'  com¬ 
munications  and  computer  ser¬ 
vices  bureau.  "I  believe  that  nei¬ 
ther  vendor  should  forget 
there’s  always  an  alternative." 

AJtbou^  Amdahl  jumped  tbe 
gun  on  IBM  in  terms  of  tte  num¬ 
ber  of  U^tly  linked  processors  it 
can  configure,  analysts  expect 
IBM  wiD  have  its  own  eight-way 


The  uniprocessor  is  rated  by 
Amdahl  at  more  than  50  MIPS: 
analysts  pegged  IBM’s  uni¬ 
processor  at  more  than  40 
MIPS. 

Amdahl  en^neers  stiU  do  not 
know  bow  long  it  wiD  take  them 
to  match  IBM’s  new  ES/9000 
features,  including  the  new  Es- 
con  fiber-optic  channel  features. 
"Obviously,  we’re  stiD  analyzing 
[IBM’s]  5  announcement." 
said  WUliams,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  processor  product  man- 
agemerc  at  Amdahl. 

Amdahl  also  promised  to  sup¬ 
port  ES/9000’s  encryption  ai^ 


Senior  Editor  Eosemary 
Namitton  contibuted  to  this  re- 
port. 

CORRECTION 

Tbe  hardware  assist  option  an¬ 
nounced  with  IBM’s  DB2,  Re¬ 
lease  2.3  (CW.  Sept.  10]  is  mi¬ 
crocode  that  is  already  included 
in  the  Systeni/390  hardware 
bmUy,  not  a  processor  add-in. 
Also,  DB2  application  binds  stiU 
require  users  to  bring  applica¬ 
tions  down,  but  only  for  a  few 
seconds. 
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SYNCSORT. 

MASTERS  OF  INNOVATION 


MHNplb  wpport  for  MMft  new 
tthnlM  SyMim  Architectuie/390. 
Ant  ^incsoit  is  uniqijely  postianed  to 
IM^yoaunlocIcitie  fuH  potential  of 


i^A/390.  ^ncsotf  s  sort  functionality 
is  unifonn  across  all  the  major  IBM 
operating  systems  —  MVS,  VSE,  and 
VM.  Support  for  MVS/ESA  SP4, 
VSE/ESA,  and  VM/ESA  is  a  natural 
next  step. 

'  As  masters  of  software  innovation, 
we  are  quick  to  support  ma^ 
hardware  innovations.  And  that 
means,  whatever  your  environment  or 
your  plans  for  future  envirorwnents, 
you  can  always  depend  on  Syncsort  to 
help  you  optimize  your  performance. 


lymort  products  have 


so  Tkc  Boulevird,  WoodcKff  Lake,  NJ  0767S 

800-S35-3355 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Invwston  cH*  UnUy»,  COC,  Xwox 

Tile  Ihated  Sherdulden  Aandet^  a  Maiangtaii,  D.C.- 
taaed  of  ilarebaUer  lighta  actniala.  bat  oaned  Unian 

CoipL,CoatialDeaCoibLaiidXermCi)ip.toililiatof50air- 
pofadim  tarieled  for  refoRJt.  At  amnal  cmpotate  meeting 
■a  1991.  the  acthritta  wdl  offer  propotala  to  ehmiaate  poiaaa 
paa.te<|oireibarrtinl<liTytn)ealofgoMenpatachateaaiidea- 
ablM  coofidedial  miK  in  csrponte  ciectiana. 


WM  must  raploM  3390  foiu 

IBM  cotfraed  a  report  fat  peek  a  amtfKtnrmg  «Bg  with 
ail  TTffl  iM  ikiii  I  that  *M  rnparf  it  in  rr plirr  fin  imitn  rm  ill 
noddi  laataBed  betwan  May  and  Angoat  1990.  Tedmolagy 
iBetaueea  Strafccjea  Cocpu,  a  reieercfa  fine  in  Prawangham, 
MMa..ianedareportktehetpeekdeUibBgaflawed£nide> 
that  qnaed  aocp  3390  bead  dak  aaaf  inWy  laita  to  abut 
dew,  trapping  data  being  aoceaaed  IBM  confaned  that  the 
proMw  wan  cau^  /tMnifHfWM  but  aot  loan  of  data.  Bffl 
Reedy.  IBM  iwtHing  Sector  for  atonge  ayatcrna,  aaid  the 
fira  pI  be  replaciag  al  fia  noita  at  the  ntnmm*  ooove' 
tmrmfwL  Tedniogy  faneatmeat  Stiat^ies  aaid  this  wffl  afiect 
appmnaaetdy  2S%  of  the  dose  to 8,000 onits  shipped  to  date. 


Olobax  achadul*  sSps 

TW  CMcapp  Mernitfif  Rarhange.  Chicago  Board  of  TVade 
and  Beaten  Hottag  FlC  reccAly  aoBoaocad  that  Globex,  the 
iter^et  trniatiraial  ekrtronir  tracing  network,  is  behind 
ackiBMe.Oviginalyapectedtobei9aBdnaBingbyiateOc- 
tnker.  the  pertaen  BOP  any  it  wfl  be  awadable  m  the  fint  quar¬ 
ter  M 190L  A  aoHce  done  to  the  profect  confirmed  that  teat- 
iag  of  the  sfittB  has  bees  dewer  thn  eipected  but  aaid  that 
amt  wutneaarieeeprqhlegis  with  tile  aoftware. 


SMrton  wttwfd  pr—kliW  at  lw9«iit 

Whew  aalkwwe  weadora  Duqeeaee  SyUcBB,  he.  aid  Marieo 
Aaodaiea,  he.  OBgad  two  yean  ago  to  beoane  UgaM,  be., 
the  eew  oonpaif  aaid  k  wodd  aeefc  a  repititioi  at  a  biigiy 
ht  hi  ii  wihM  afninpr  a  h  wkw  i  hawh  w  ipirrd  pimi- 
tieee  ceaM  eapect  te  he  ihlghted.  not  dahted.  John  Barton 
woMd  pnbahiy  ny  that  the  Vane.  ¥k-beaed  aoftware  hooee 
li  aakiag  fwd  «B  ka  goaL  Bstaa.  tte  forawr  ficepiwadeat  of 
■Bfkethgatl^eM'afintacqdikiaa — ckageconralaafi- 
wvw  mker  B6T  •  becane  praddeM  of  Lcgek  lad  week. 


PPOfllS  0IOW  3COfll 

w— fc-f»,-ninaiiiatgaigfiial  ipwiriifi 
nadd  figavea  and  the  svaiaUky  of  Mhauaodt  Co^'a  LAN 
Maniiv  IksdoB  2,0  h  ka  pred^  kae.  Net  hoone  for  the 
(h«  qaarter  roee  te  IS  idte  ooapered  wkh  $1.2  ■■aw  for 
the  M  qwter  of  tMt  year.  Sdea  reedwd  1106.2  oSoB  h 
the  hit  qMrter  conpaied  wkh  $89.1  nflaa  a  year  ago. 

M— -^ia»  9fc«  r«B#  j  — 

woddbeghahippiBcLAN  Maoager.lhaoaaft'aaetworii  op¬ 
erating  ayw,  haalpd  wkh  3+Opea  newaa  aad  tte 
3  4- Opea  NediM  protoed  at  the  ad  of  tfah  Bonh.  There  waa 
ao  word  on  srheo  tte  oew  Ifiooaoft  opetOiog  ayatem  wodd  be 
■miparaCfd  ido  3Coaa'i  ow  LAN  Minngrr  heard  3-4 Open 
LAN  MMger  Verano  1.1. 

MftikarUonpattlZl 


Unisys  probes  S/36  territory 

RAMP  offers  alternative  to  midrange  AS/ 400 migration 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
ewsTArr 


BLUE  BELL.  Pa.  —  Unisys 
Corp.  plunged  into  unfamitiar 
waters  last  week  with  the  iotro- 
ductioa  of  a  line  of  midrange 
computers  that  offers  an  alterna¬ 
tive  growth  path  for  IBM  Sys- 
tein/36  users. 

The  System/SO-kwk-aHkes. 
dubbed  Unisys  RPG  Application 
Migration  lockage,  or  RAMP, 
will  be  marketed  to  customers 
unwilling  to  migrate  to  IBM's 
AS/400  line. 

"This  is  a  viable  product  for 
Unisys  to  get  a  toe  in  the  water" 
of  the  midraoge  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Teresa  Elms,  president  of 
Ebns  Technical  Communica- 
tiaos.  a  market  research  and 
consulting  firm  located  in  San 
Diego. 

Based  on  the  Unisys  eiwry- 
level  A  series  mainframe  proces¬ 


sors,  the  RAMP  machines  come 
in  four  sin^processor  models 
ranging  in  price  from  $19,900  to 
$115,000,  a  dual-processor 
model  for  $210,000  and  a  quad- 
processor  model  for  $400,000. 
Storage  capabilities  run  the 
gamut  from  12M  bytes  to  192M 
bytes,  and  the  systems  support 
28  to  336  workstabons. 

Fomllkir  mwnus 

Unisys  beefed  up  the  CPU  with 
the  addition  of  an  A  series  RPG  n 
compiler,  spedal  workstatioo 
cootroOers  to  support  IBM 
5250<ompabble  terminals  and 
printers  and  runbme  software 
that  maintatas  the  menu-driven 
user  interface  famihar  to  Sys- 
tem/36hithfuls. 

An  automated  migration  facil¬ 
ity  allows  relabvely  painless 
porting  of  System/34  or 
tem/36  RPG  n  program  hbraiies 
and  data  files  to  Unisys  RAMP, 


the  company  said. 

"This  wiQ  appeal  only  to  a 
subset  of  the  System/36  popula¬ 
tion,  but  it  d^  give  Uict  a 
growth  path,"  Elms  said.  ‘TUs- 
era]  can  keep  their  [RPG  0]  soft¬ 
ware  as  it  runs  today,  with  no  re¬ 
programming,  and  tb^  can  keep 
all  their  tenninab  and  peripher¬ 
als.  toa" 

Ute  ability  to  hang  onto  peri¬ 
pherals  could  give  Unisys  —  a 
virtual  stranger  to  the  I^  and 
commercial  midrange  markets 
—  the  boost  it  wiD  need  for  this 
strategy  to  succeed,  said  John 
Logan,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group  in  Boston. 

In  the  U.S.,  Unisys  will  mar¬ 
ket  its  RAMP  line  through 
value^dded  resellers,  according 
to  Compaq  officials,  and  60%  of 
its  sales  are  expected  to  be  from 
the  intematiof^  marketplace  in 
Eim^.  Asia  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca. 


Net  management  comes  fiill  Spectrum 


BYJOANIEM.WEXUR 

eWSTATF 


ROCHESTER.  N.H.  —  Net¬ 
work  managers  will  be  able  to 
hang  up  Uteir  roller  skates  for 
good  if  a  centralized,  artificial  in- 
teSigence-based  enterprise  net¬ 
work  management  system  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  CaUetron 
Systems.  ItK.  delivers  cm  its 
promises. 

Cabletron's  Spectrum  —  a 
multilevel,  object-oriented  sys¬ 
tem  recocnmnided  for  heteroge¬ 
neous  networks  of  1,000  nodes 
or  more  —  is  a  Unix-based,  pro- 
tocol^idependem  platfonn  de¬ 
signed  to  manage  every  device 
on  a  network,  including  oonintel- 
bgent  equipment 

Cabletron  acknowledged  that 
its  biggest  sales  challenge  will  be 
convincing  companies  that  are 
wavering  in  their  integnted  net¬ 
work  management  dedsioos  and 
are  unfamfliaT  with  Cabletron 
that  the  company  is  a  viable  play¬ 
er  in  the  enterprise  netwo^ 
management  arena. 

However,  "in  terms  of  what 
users  want,  Spectrum  is  the 
most  extensible.  QexiUe.  open 
platform  that's  ever  been  of¬ 
fered."  commented  Jill  Hunting¬ 
ton-Lee.  an  analyst  at  Datapro 
Research,  Inc.  in  Delran,  NJ. 

"This  sounds  like  a  product 
«ikoee  bme  has  come."  added 
Steve  fttrick,  drector  of  com¬ 
puting  services  at  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity  in  I^oria,  HL  l^tiick, 
who  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
$105-milboft-a-year  Cabletron, 
said.  "I  would  t^  to  be  cautious 
with  a  new  vendor,  but  I’ve  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  products  hyped  from 
the  ^  players  that  woimd  up  be¬ 
ing  less  thu  expected. " 


Spectrum  can  reportedly 
evolve  to  let  users  view  aO  their 
equi{Knem  from  various  per¬ 
spectives  and  manage  it  from 
one  workstation.  The  ability  to 
isolaie  network  management 
data  into  slices  using  one  syston 
prevents  users  from  "peering 
into  a  big  bowl  of  ^ghetti  that 
you  can’t  see  the  bottom  of," 
said  Roger  Dev,  Cabletron’s  di¬ 
rector  of  software  engineering. 
Currently,  most  integrated 
—  or  enterprisewide  —  net¬ 
work  mairagement  involves  sev¬ 
eral  elemental  systems  that 
manage  equipment  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  veixlOT.  then  filter  and 
pass  critical  data  up  to  an  enter- 


from  IBM’s  Netview  and  other 
vendor  schemes,  said  Chris  Oli¬ 
ver.  CaUetroo’s  director  of  enp- 
neering  and  manufacturing,  is 
that  "the  others  rdy  on  you  to 
cause  an  action  when  you  find 
out  what’s  going  oo."  while 
Spectrum  handles  both  problem- 
findmg  and  solving. 

L.  NGchaei  Sabo,  a  Spectrum 
beta-test  user  at  SSOS.  Inc.,  a 
systems  inlegrator  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  said,  "The  product  has  ev¬ 
erything  our  customers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for,  and  we've  specified 
Spectrum  on  two  m^  bids." 

Spectrum,  priced  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000.  wifl  use 
the  Open  Software  Foundaboo’s 


Credibility  fiMtor 

Vendor  credi6i/tiy,  as  opposed  to  tecknuaJ  fr»es.  tops  users'  lists  in  rating 
netioori  management  products 


prise  system.  The  enterprise 
system  then  consolidates  the 
data  into  a  broad  —  but  abaHaw 
—  view  of  the  whole  network. 

This  multitiered  approach  re¬ 
quires  managers  needtog  deeper 
levete  of  detail  about  particular 
network  segments  to  ^tiuttle  be¬ 
tween  different  stations  running 
individual  elemerttai  systems. 

What  differentiates  Spectrum 


Motif  graphical  user  mter&ce 
and  inicial^  support  three  net- 
work  management  protoo^,  in- 
chiding  the  popular  Sinqde  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol,  It 
is  expected  to  be  avaOible  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  Sun  Microiystems,  Inc. 
^wrcstatioiis,  and  several  other 
common  pbtfonns,  indudiDg  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80366-based  personal 
computers,  will  be  phased  in. 
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Jobs’  Next  unveils  do-or-die  systems,  software 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  U  was  put-ujHjr- 
sbutHip  tgng  for  Steven  Jobs  and  his  Next , 
Inc,  venture  last  week  as  he  unleashed  a 
barrage  d  slick  workstations  and  soft* 
ware  packages  designed  to  recharge  the 
strug^g  company. 

"This  is  the  future  of  Next "  Jobs  said 
as  he  stroDed  across  the  stage  at  Louise 
M.  Davies  Symphony  Hall,  the  same  pul< 
pit  from  which  the  firm  unveiled  its  first 
products  in  O^ober  1988. 

Questions  remained,  however,  as  to 
just  how  long  that  future  wiD  be.  Analysts 
said  tune  could  be  running  out  for  Next, 
which  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its 
nnouth  five  years  ago. 

“Next  has  all  the  pieces  in  place,  but 
[it]  stiD  needs  to  create  the  market  buzz." 
said  Jonathan  Seybold,  an  analyst  at  Sey* 
bold  Seminars  in  Malibu.  Cahf. 

Altbou^  sales  have  been  scarce  — 
with  even  Jobs  admitting  that  they  are 
short  of  his  expectations  —  Next  has  sur¬ 
vived  by  mining  a  deep  venture  capital 


video  capabilities  and  will  be  available  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1991. 

Todd  Ridon-Miller.  Next  yhce-prta- 
dent  of  sales,  said  the  firm  already  hiu  or¬ 
ders  for  15.000  erf  the  new  madines  — 
more  than  double  the  7.000 machines  In- 
tematiooal  Data  Corp.  estimated  the 
company  has  sold  sinoe  its  mn^nal  intro¬ 
duction. 

Jobs  waved  away  concerns  about  the 
availability  of  the  68040.  the  production 
of  which  has  been  held  up  repeatedly  be¬ 
cause  erf  design  Daws.  One  Next  staff 
member,  however,  privately  confessed 
that  "delivery  erf  tte  chips  has  been 
slow.” 


Next  abo  cleared  up  a  problem  by  in- 
chiding  a  buUt-in  SWin.  floppy  (fisk  drive 
that  stores  2.88M  bytes  of  ioformatioD  on 
each  maciune.  The  ori^nal  came  with 
only  an  erasable  optical  disc,  and  de^^op- 
ers  erften  reused  to  driver  software  on 
the  more  expensive  optical  discs. 

Compleineating  the  hardware  roOouts 
and  Release  2.0  erf  the  operating  q'Stem 
were  software  appbeatioos  specrfkaUy 
A^gnftdfaftheN^gBvifonmenLftck- 
ages  from  denens  of  companies,  including 
Lotus  Devdopmeirf  Coip.,  WordPerfect 
Corp.,  Oracle  Systems  C^.,  Ade^  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Frame  Technerfogy  Coip. 
were  presented. 


Early  users  said  tint  the  new  aaftware 
win  put  Next  over  the  top.  "There's  no 
other  platform  out  there  that  can  toudi 
them;  they' re  five  years  diead  of  the  com¬ 
petition."  said  Canni  Weinzweig,  a  re- 
search  cooputerist  at  the  Argonoe  Na¬ 
tional  Labioratory  in  Argaone.  DL 
Wainzweig  said  he  has  been  evaluating 
the  older  modds  and  now  expects  to  have 
1 00  Ned  machines  mataPed  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

The  star  of  the  software  show  was 
clearly  Lotus’ Improv  spreadsheet,  which 
Jobs  hKl  earlier  called  the  "compefimg  ap- 
piicatioo"  that  win  hire  users  to  Next  fan- 
prov,  which  was  designed  for  Next,  dears 
up  the  cooqrfications  sewnetimes  aamdst- 
ed  with  spreadsheets  by  using  En^sh 
commands  instead  of  nuDserical  syntax. 


Lotus*  Imf^rov  spreadsheet  for  Next  of¬ 
fers  different  vietes  of  data  r^tionAips 


vein  that  indudes  $100  million  from  Japa¬ 
nese  gi^  Canon,  Inc.,  $20  million  fiom 
biUiooaire  Ross  Perot  and  a  licensing  deal 
with  IBM  estimated  to  be  worth  more 
than  $10  minion. 

Analysts  said,  however,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  win  keep  Next  weU  equipped  for 
the  second  wave  of  its  assault  on  the  desk¬ 
top  market.  "Next  has  addressed  the  ma¬ 
jor  weaknesses  of  its  original  computer." 
sakl  Nichdas  Baran,  editor  <rf  "Baran’s 
Tech  Letter,'*  an  independent  newdetter 
based  in  Saiidpdnt,  I^o.  for  Next  com¬ 
puter  users. 

Leading  the  rollout  were  four  models 
based  on  a  25-MHz  Motorola,  Inc.  68040 
micrc^)rocessor.  Each  can  execute  about 
15  milto  instructions  per  second,  mak¬ 
ing  them  approximately  three  times  fast¬ 
er  than  the  68030  that  shii^  with  the 
original  machine  and  comparable  to  Sun 
Nficrosystems,  Inc.'s  Sparcstation  1  + . 

The  systems  indude  tbefbllowing: 

•  The  low-end  Nextstation  begins  at 
$4,995  —  less  than  half  the  price  of  the 
ori^nal  Next  computer  —  a^  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  available  in  November. 

•  Nextstation  Color,  a  16  bit/p^  color 
version  of  the  same  machine,  will  sell  for 
$7,995  and  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991. 

•  Nexteube,  which  can  be  used  as  a  desk¬ 
top  server  or  high-end  workstation,  will 
retain  the  original  computer’s  cube  shape 
and  sell  for  $7,995  when  it  is  available  in 
November. 

•  Nextdiinension  is  a  verdon  (rf  the  Next- 
cube  fitted  with  an  additional  32  bit/pixel 
color  board  and  color  monitor.  It  will  sell 
for  approximately  $14,000  when  fully 
configured  with  photorealistic  color  and 
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CLEAN  UP  WflTH 


PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  StlKPACES 
(PATS  )  is  a  tape  utility  program  which 
permits  online  tape  certification,  verification 
and  erasure. 

•  PATS  is  designed  to  ceitity  tapes  where 
they  will  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  drives. 

•  PATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
tlut  data  files  can  be  read. 

•  PATS  supports  high-qieed  daU  security 
erasure  <rf  tape  data. 

•  PATS  provides  a  permanent  record  of  each 
tape  tested  in  the  fonn  of  comprehensive 
detail  and  summary  reports. 

PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  AND 
RECOVESY  (PATAB)  is  a  tape  utility 
program  which  analyzes  and  copies  tapes, 
especially  tapes  with  data  checks  or  b^  data. 


nvrs 


ParmPMBBCOtrnfika 

pm  ami  PJUAM  MEPOm 

arndaPmmDMfmAL 
CALL  (MV  SM-TSM 
Available  for 
VSl  and  all  MVS  systems 


PATAR  b  designed  to: 

•  Read  taoes,  including  multi-volume  and/or 
multi-w  tapes. 

•  Recover  fiom  IA>  errors  on  tapes. 

•  Copy  tapes,  including  multi-fUe  and/or 
mum-vohjmc  tapes  in  one  execution. 

•  Modity  data  on  tape  (while  coftying). 

•  Di^lay  and  correct  data  check  bloda 
on  tap^ 

•  Validate  and  correct  the  record  format  of 
files  on  ta^  (including  variable  spanned 
records  like  SMF). 

•  Convert  ASCII  data  to  EBCDIC,  EBCDIC 

toAsen. 

•  Copy  tapes  to  a  different  label  type  or 
itwet  type  such  as  ANSI-to-IBM  labels, 
or  62S0  BPI  to  3480  cartridge. 

•  Re-block  Upe  files  while  copying. 
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NCR  scraps  proprietary 
history  for  Intel,  Unix 


BYELUSaOOKER 

C«SM7 


NEW  YORK  —  NCR  Corp. 
forged  into  new  terntory  bk 
becoming  tbe  first,  of  the 
old-line  mainfivne  companies  to 
abandon  its  proprietary  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  ardutectures 
in  favor  of  a  broad  Ime  of  ma- 
cfainea  built  around  a  common 
microprocessor  family  and  Una. 

Tbe  breadth  of  tbe  NCR  Syv 
tem  3000 piaoDed  liaeup  is  itcki- 
tious.  *r*w«*»g  fcoro  portables 
rumong  MS-O^  and  OS/2  and 
topping  out  with  ™inlrani»- 
das,  parallel  proceseor  qrs- 
tetna.  Moreover,  tbe  choice  of 
Intel  Corp.’s  microproceasor 
phtform  to  replace  an  estab- 
bsbed  mainfiame  base,  along 


with  selection  of  Unix  Version  4 
as  the  primary  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  confirms  tbe  ascendancy  of 
tbe  microprocessor  and  tele¬ 
graphs  tbe  open  systems  trend 
in  tik  sxhistry,  analysts  said. 

NCR  also  unveM  a  storage 
system  for  tbe  System  3000. 
Called  the  6298,  it  wiD  use  re¬ 
dundant  array  of  ioeqiensive 
<fiaks  (RAID)  technology  and  wiD 
feature  20  inCerlinked  drives  of¬ 
fering  a  total  of  8.4G  bytes  of 
storage.  In  additioo  to  nklrange 
systems  and  ht^>«nd  targets, 
NCR  unveiled  three  hi^hend 
desktop  tnodeto  using  Intel’s 
80386^  microproceasor  and 
two  versaons  of  tbe  I486  diip. 
Low-end  desktops  and  portables 
w3t  be  added  lattf. 

'^Usuifly.  people  keep  these 


things  quiet,”  but  NCR  decided 
to  shock  everyooe  and  reveal 
their  plans  for  tbe  next  two 
years,  said  Frank  Dzubeck,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Communications  Net¬ 
work  Architects,  loc.  in  ^sh- 
ington,  D.C. 

NCR  offidab,  for  their  p^, 
were  not  bashful  about  heralding 
tbe  significance  of  tbe  move. 
"This  is  the  most  important  an¬ 
nouncement  in  NCR’s  history.'’ 
said  CHiief  Executive  Offi^ 
Charles  £.  Exley  last  Tuesday  in 
New  York.  Exley  positioned  the 
3000  as  NCR’s  general-purpose 
computing  family  for  the  1 990s. 

Observers  outside  tbe  Day- 
ton.  Ohio,  company  restrained 
tbeir  enthusiasm,  however,  not¬ 
ing  that  tbe  top-of-tbe-hne  level, 
tbe  3700,  will  not  even  appear 
ufldl  tbe  third  quarter  of  1992. 

‘They’ve  |wt  something  to¬ 
gether  that  is  quite  dramatic,” 
Dnibeck  said.  "Whether  this  all 
{days  out  in  the  next  two  years  is 
the  questioo.” 

'Hie  answer  to  that  may  rest 


EMC  plans  compact  discs  for  mainframes 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
cvsTurv 


EMC  Corp.  plans  to  introduce  a 
rMarframw  disk  subsystem  alter¬ 
native  this  week  that  packs  24G 
bytes  of  data  into  a  cabinet  small¬ 
er  than  tbe  average  refrigerator. 

The  Symmetrix  product  tine 
is  the  campany's  biggest  push 
yet  for  IBM's  large  system  stor¬ 
age  busmesa,  and  so  far  some 
iow-eod  naainframe  customers 
who  beta-tested  tbe  product 
give  it  good  reviews. 

Tve  been  impressed,”  said 
Brian  Johnson,  a  technical  con¬ 
sultant  at  Arkwright  Insurance 
Ca  in  .^klom.  Mass.  ‘Tve 
seen  nothing  wrong  with  it” 

EMC  is  scheduled  to  rdease 
tbe  24G-byte  unit  on  Tuesday 
and  fbOow  with  a  4G-byte  unit 
later  this  year.  It  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  2S6G-byte  hi(^»-end  mod- 
elinearty  1991. 

The  EMC  oOering,  which  tbe 
company  calls  a  series  of  inte¬ 
grated  cached  disk  arrays,  is  a 
departure  bom  tbe  current 
mainframe  <bsli  drive  units.  It 
loads  aD  the  subsystem  ele¬ 
ments,  induding  controllers, 
disks  and  backup  battery  sup¬ 
plies.  into  one  cabmet. 

The  basic  design  relies  on 
5V4-in.  drrves  that  store  IG  byte 
of  data  each.  On  thdr  own.  Hike 
smaOer  drives  cannot  match  tbe 
performance  of  today’s  bigger 
mamframe  disk  drives.  To  bring 
performance  up  to  par  with  cur¬ 
rent  oRerings.  tbe  EMC  unit 
uses  a  processor  that  provides 
several  high-level  hixKrtions  and 
a  large  cache  unit  that  is  critical 
m  getting  the  data  to  and  from 
the  processor  at  high  speeds. 

The  oo-unit  processM-  can 
emulate  an  IBM  disk  drive  envi¬ 
ronment,  allowing  the  EMC  unit 
to  attach  to  a  mainframe  and  fool 


tbe  operating  system  into  think- 
Ing  it  is  just  another  3380  or 
3390,  company  nffirials  said.  It 
also  provides  several  key  main¬ 
frame  drive-like  functions,  such 
as  disk  mintnng.  which  provide 
fault  tolerance  of  data. 

Tbe  cache  unit,  expandable  to 
4G  bytes,  can  be  loaded  with 
large  vohsnes  of  data,  which  stay 
in  a  ready  state  until  called  by  tbe 
processor.  Data  can  then  be  de- 
fivered  at  hi^f-speed  cache  rates 
instead  of  the  slower  rates  that 
would  result  if  a  search  was  re¬ 
quired  across  many  small  disks. 

Because  of  tbe  (fifferem  de¬ 
signs.  it  is  difficult  to  compare 


CMC*s  IBM  $main/nmi'Com- 
patiiUdriMarray 


the  perfornance  of  an  EMC  unit 
with  that  of  an  IBM  di^  drive. 
EMC  datms  to  have  outdone 
IBM  drives  in  its  own  testing. 
IBM,  meanidule,  suggested  that 
di^  array  technology  such  as 
EMC’s  piquets  cannot  provide 


tbe  high-performance  necessary 
in  a  transactioQ  processing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

However,  one  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  of  EMC’s  product  is  tbe 
environmental  factor.  'Tbe  unit 
takes  a  ftactiao  of  tbe  floor  space 
of  a  mainframe  drive,  requires  no 
special  power  supply  other  than 
an  onfinary  wall  unit  and  gener¬ 
ates  far  less  beat. 

Tbe  compact  size  was  a  major 
cooskleratioo  to  Johnson.  ”  If  you 
saw  our  computer  room,  you’d 
know  bow  important  (floor 
space]  is,”  he  said.  Tt  would 
lave  been  almost  impossible  to 
add  another  standard  3380.” 

Johnson  has  been  testing  a 
Symmetrix  Modd  4404,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  4G  bytes,  since 
last  month.  While  be  ^  not  yet 
committed  to  it.  be  said  the  unit 
has  held  up  to  test  runs  so  far. 
One  job  that  typically  took  45 
minutes  to  coinpiete  with  IBM 
drives  took  only  six  minutes  with 
the  EMC  unit,  he  said. 

Tbe  EMC  device  is  based  on 
tbe  redundant  array  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  dfaks  (RAID)  concept .  which 
has  been  gaining  attention  in  the 
Stonge  market  lately;  last  week. 
NCR  announced  it  would  use 
RAID  devices  in  its  new  systems 
lineup.  EMC  also  departs  from 
RAID  by  providing  its  own  inte¬ 
grated  cache  techniques  and  oth¬ 
er  proprietary  functions. 

To  date,  there  are  no  full¬ 
blown  RAID  products  available, 
although  IBM  and  most  of  the 
storage- companies  are  working 
on  it  EMC’s  produa  is  an  initial 
RAID  impleinentation.  and  com¬ 
pany  offidals  said  future  Synune- 
trix  rdeases  will  expand  on  it 

"EMC  is  bringing  out  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  a  forerunner  of  what 
tbe  others  will  do,”  said 
Wblfsteater.  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Crfoup,  Inc. 


New  era  at  NCR 

Tir  middle  and  upper  Hen  of  SCR'%  planned  system  lineup  vHl  iniHaliy 
reach  320  MIPS  and  then  soar  into  enterprise  systems,  promising 
thousands  of  MIPS 


00  how  easily  NCR  can  move 
customers  from  its  existing  fine 
of  Unix  and  proprietaiy  mmi- 
computer  and  mainframe  sys¬ 
tems  to  tbe  3000.  Another  ob¬ 
stacle.  analysts  said,  will  be  how 
successful  NCR  is  at  promoting 
Unix  applications  that  can  take 
advantage  of  tbe  multiprocessor, 
loosely  coupled,  message-pass¬ 
ing  architecture  of  tbe  two  top 
levels  of  the  new  family. 

NCR’s  customers  fall  largely 
in  the  retafl  and  banking  sectors 
and  are  composed  of  two  dis¬ 
crete  groups:  users  of  the  NCR 
Tower,  a  Unix  machine  based  on 
the  Motorola,  Inc.  68000  micro¬ 
processor.  and  the  NCR  System 
10000  minicomputer  and  NCR 
9800  mainframe. 

Clearly  hoping  to  rev  up  ex¬ 
citement  among  its  current  cus¬ 
tomers  while  quieting  any  fears 
about  moving  to  the  System 
3000,  NCR  spent  considerate 
time  last  week  sketching  out  its 
migration  strategy. 

Moving  Tower  users  to  the 
System  3000  should  be  unevent¬ 
ful.  NCR  officials  rffomised,  be¬ 
cause  this  line  already  runs  Unix. 

R^rding  9800  customers. 
NCR  said  its  2-year-okl  Unkm,  a 
hardware  and  software  product 
that  permits  Towers  to  be  con¬ 
nect^  to  a  9800  system  bus,  will 
also  enable  System  3000s  to  link 
to  a  9800  environment. 

System  10000  users,  howev¬ 
er.  must  await  a  new  (Bering 
termed  Galaxy,  according  to 
NCR  President  Gilbert  P.  Wil¬ 
liamson.  During  the  1990s.  (Jal- 
axy  will  allow  those  customers  to 
use  most  of  their  existing  af^li- 
cations  on  top  of  Unix  in  the  Sys¬ 
tem  3000  —  without  changes  or 
recompilation.  Galaxy  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  available  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year. 

”1  believe  it  was  May  ’89  that 
NCR  said  if  you  weren’t  Uux 
(now]  you  would  be,”  said  Don¬ 
ald  K.  Whittington.  MIS  manag¬ 
er  at  Michigan  Sugar  Ca  in  Sagi¬ 
naw.  Wis.  Michigan  Sugar,  an 
NCR  customer  since  1978,  uses 
the  System  10000  running  the 
NCR  ITX  operating  system. 

"Migration  paths  are  by  far 
NCR’s  strongest  point,”  said 
Whittington,  who  added  that  be 
was  excited  about  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  tbe  chance  to  try  rela¬ 
tional  databases,  likewise. 


Tower  user  Richard  Lester, 
vice-president  of  Information 
Services  at  Asaodated  (kooen, 
loc.  m  Seattle,  said  be  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  "extending  tbe 
capability  of  open  systems.”  But 
L^er  nid  be  did  not  intend  to 
remove  the  company’s  IBM- 
compadbfo  mainfranie.  ”We 
won't  replace  the  mamframe  in 
tbe  g^ass  bouse,”  be  coochMled. 
“but  we  will  push  operational 
functians  out  to  relatiooal  data¬ 
bases.” 

Twdi  chaMnngn 

'The  System  SOOO’s  two  top  lev¬ 
els,  the  3600  and  3700,  present 
technological  chaBenges.  Both 
win  use  loosely  coupled  parallel 
architectures  using  the  Intel 
I486  platform. 

The  3600  win  use  more  than 
one  hundred  486s  and  adneve 
more  than  4,000  million  instiuc- 
doos  per  second  (MIPS)  perfor¬ 
mance,  NCR  said.  The  3700  will 
have  thoesands  of  tbe  proces¬ 
sors,  bus  speeds  in  the  tens  of  gi¬ 
gabytes  per  second  thanks  to 
an  as-yet-unannouDced  next 
generation  of  interconnect  sys¬ 
tems  —  and  exceed  100,000 
MIPS,  NCR  said. 

But  Wesley  MeUing,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  loc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  questioned 
whether  the  systems  up  thro^ 
tbe  3600  would  be  ai^iropriate 
for  on-line  transactioa  process¬ 
ing  because  the  architecdire  has 
“significant  single  points  of  fail¬ 
ure.”  NCR  said  it  work  with 
database  rompanies  and  other 
developers  to  make  the  System 
3000 a  success.  Representatives 
from  six  leading  (fatabase  ven¬ 
dors  pledged  to  support  the  Sys¬ 
tem  3000. 

NCR  executives  also  said 
they  wiU  use  their  strategic  rela- 
tiondiip  with  Teradata  Corp.  In 
April,  NCR  acquired  a  10%  stake 
in  Teradata,  which  has  an  SQL 
multiprocessor  database  man¬ 
agement  system  technology. 

'Tt'U  (k  interesting  to  see 
bow  fNCR's  competitors]  re¬ 
act,”  conduded  Jim  Wegmann,  a 
Tower  user  and  senior  vice- 
president  of  EDP  and  systems  at 
Chicago’s  Tklmin  Home  Feder¬ 
al  "If  they  meet  it  like-tolike, 
with  tbe  same  horsepower  and 
vertical  integratMn,  tbe  only 
winners  will  be  customers.” 
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The  Plt>blem  With 
Buying  Software  Riom 
A  Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  sopvarefrom  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer -mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


Annual  donwslic  expenditures  for 
computer  hardware. 
GamrCmpiggo 
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IBM  delivers  on  OSI  promise 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

C*  ST  ATT 

new  YORK  —  IBM  essentially 
passed  the  OSI  ball  to  users  last 
week,  making  good  on  its  prom¬ 
ise  to  deliver  the  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  standi  across  its 


maior  systems,  including  OS/2 
Extended  Edition  and  OS/400. 

Severn  members  of  the  User 
Alliance  for  Open  Systems  spent 
time  last  we^  “trying  to  sort 
out  bow  we  are  going  to  get 
these  things  impleroented  on  our 
own  systems."  said  David  Jud- 


son,  a  senior  technology  adviser 
at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  group. 

Among  IBM’s  OSI  announce¬ 
ments  last  week  were  the  follow¬ 
ing,  all  of  which  are  said  to  com- 
{dy  with  the  Govemment  OSI 
Pn^le  specifications: 

•  OSI/Communications  Subsys¬ 


tem  for  OS/2  Extended  Edition, 
which  wiD  run  on  top  of  the  OS/2 
Communications  Server,  provid¬ 
ing  OSI-to-LU6.2  integration, 
IBM  said.  The  product  win  be 
available  next  March  for  $750. 

•  A  statement  of  direction  for 
OSI  Communications  Subsystem 
for  the  OS/400,  which  will  be 
available  tte  third  quarter  of 
1991. 

•  MVS  and  VM  OSl/Commimi- 


AftertiyimOur 
Business  Son™, 
Americanlxirisler 

Soitfie 


OlhersPaddi^ 


It  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Only  our  Bnancial.  Human  Resources  and 
BninmmenlalMamgemenI  software  for  the  IBM  AS/400  provides  you  with  the  mainframe 
functionality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 

That's  whv  our  midrange  solutions  ate  being  chosen  bj'  more  and  more  Fortune  1000  corporations 
Free'  Vlliile  Paper  Offer;  For  more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  a  white  paper  entitled. /§ 
"Transpatent  Technok^ :  Getting  IbarWork  Done  In  The  call  1-800-588-2000.^^ 

(SoHware  2000} 

The  Diflaence  Is  Expertise. 


XnAVK  ■  BOSTON  •  CHIOIfiO- U)S  ANGELES  •  LMERKK  •  LONDON 
•I  rjMWtpi  fa<a  Atmtiuft  Tuunsier  IBM  and  in  reg'M.^.  d  iridemirliN  of  Ini.-natemal  ftwinejs  Machines  Coq>.ir*i«in 


cations  Subsystem  Release  1.1. 
which  supports  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  to  B02.3  beat-area  net¬ 
works  with  support  of  other  ma¬ 
jor  LAN  protocols,  bichiding 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Inter¬ 
nee.  IBM  said. 

•  Software  that  is  said  to  aOow 
IBM’s  OfficevisiCMi,  Pntfessbnal 
Office  System  and  Disoss  users 
to  exetumge  messages  with  sys¬ 
tems  that  comply  with  the  OSI 
X.400  electromcmafl  standard. 

“IBM  is  delivering  on  those 
pieces  of  OSI  they  said  they 
would  deliver  [at  the]  big  OSI 
presentatkm  two  years  ago," 
said  Steve  Ymic,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  exchange  technol¬ 
ogies  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Hughes  is  imerested  in  using 
X.400  on  its  OS/2  servers  as  a 
means  to  interconnect  various 
LAN-based  E-mail  systems  di¬ 
rectly,  York  said. 

Not  taking  choncos 

Judson's  pnorities  for  the  Air 
Force  Mwufacturing  Technol¬ 
ogy  Directorate’s  Integratba 
Technfrfogy  Division  are  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  new  version  of 
IBM's  OSI  &)inmunications 
Subsystem  complies  with  the 
OSI  spedScaUons  defined  by  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems’ 
test  suite.  Such  compliance 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
“Band-aid  apim»ch"  to  inte¬ 
grating  IBM  systems  with  the  di- 
viskm's  0^  network,  he  said. 

In  a  statement  of  direction. 
DM  said  it  would  enaUe  an  OS/2 
server  running  the  OSI  Commu¬ 
nications  Subsystem  to  act  as  an 
OSI  gateway  for  0^2  worksta¬ 
tions  <m  a  LAN.  This  would  save 
users  from  having  to  impieroent 
the  full  OSI  stack  and  LU6.2  on 
the  same  OS/2  system. 

IBM  made  no  emnmitment  to 
enaUe  its  OS/2  or  OS/400  sys¬ 
tem  to  act  as  an  OSI  gateway  for 
a  corporate  Systems  Network 
Architecture  backbone  —  a 
boon  to  firms  whose  OSI  installa¬ 
tions  are  too  anali  to  justify  a 
mainframe  gateway,  said  Thom¬ 
as  No&e,  president  of  consulting- 
firm  CIMICo^. 

One  question  IBM  left  unan¬ 
swered  was  the  future  roles  OSI 
and  LU6.2  will  play  in  linking  its 
systems  with  non-ffiM  hosts. 

The  California  Legi^tive 
Data  Center  decided  to  use  a 
homegrown  LU6.2  package  as 
the  basis  for  an  architecture  to . 
handle  data  exchange  between 
its  IBM  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  systems,  said  Joe  Fbpa.  a 
systems  software  specialist  at 
tte  center.  The  center  could  not 
wait  for  DEC  and  IBM  to  fuDy 
support  OSI,  Papa  said. 

The  IBM  MormatiOT  Net¬ 
work  service  also  announced 
that  it  has  merged  its  European 
Screenmail  and  U.S.  Exp^te 
Mail  E-mail  service  (^erings 
into  one  X.400-c<Mnpliant  ser¬ 
vice  that  links  to  AT&T,  General 
Electric  Information  Services, 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and 
U.S.  Sprint  Commumcatbns  Co. 
E-mail  services. 
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SATisFAcnoN  Guaranteed 

If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  support,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  support  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  performance.  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%  of  the  Fortune  500  and  thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
configurations.  An  equally  important  factor  in  measuring  our  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfaaion,  in  which 
we  take  great  pride. 

SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


Operations  Automation  Group 

SEA  prevides  a  complete  fine  ot  operations  automation  products 
covering  an  critical  areas  We  are  the  only  company  that  provides 
such  a  complete  fine  of  operations  automation  software  backed  up 
by  first-rate  technical  supjxxt.  With  over  2500  users  choosing  SEA 
as  their  single  source  for  operations  automation  software  we  have 
assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  field.  Many  users  tell  us  the 
reason  they  have  selected  our  products  is  superior  support,  as  wen 
as  our  int^rated  approach  to  long-term  product  development. 

ODDS/MVS  -  Unattended  Operations, 

Master  Console  Management. 

UECO  -  Unattended  Operations,  Central  and  Remote 
Control  of  Operations,  including  remote  access 
from  a  PC  outside  the  data  center. 

SAVRS  .  Sysout,  Syslog  and  JCL  Management,  Viewing. 
Archival  and  Retrieval. 

TRUS  -  Report  Management  and  Distribution. 

CSAR  .  Automated  Job  Scheduling  MVSVSEA/M. 

TRAMS  ■  Data  Transmission  Management  System. 

QUICK  -Data  Compression /Decompression  for  increased 

TRAH  data  transmission  between  mainframes  or 
mainframes  and  PC  networks. 

SYNTHETIC  •  Functionally  verifies  operating  system  and 

JOBSTREAM  hardware  changes  before  pr^uclion 
implementation. 

KEYS  .  Problem/Change,  Hardware/Software  Inventory 
and  Help  Desk  Management  System. 

JCLCLEAN  .  Reformat,  modify,  documert  JCL 

automalicalfy.  including  SMS  conversions. 


DASD/Data  Management  Group 

SEA'S  CASD /  Data  management  tods  are  corporate  standards  used 
by  over  4500  M\S  data  centers.  We  guarantee  significant  savings 
in  DASD  costs 

PDSFAST  •  High  speed  O/fiSD/POS  Management, 
100%  lEBCOPY  replacement. 

fASTGENR  -  High  speed  replacement  fior  lEBGENER. 

PDSUPDTE  -  High  speed  global  JCL/PDS  editor. 

VCF/L  -  UstC  replacement,  VSAM  tracking  and  reporting. 

VCF/U  •  Automated  VS/fiM  optimization  and  allocation. 

SUPERZAP  -  Online  Zap  Utility  to  access  and  modify 
otherwise  unavailable  areas  of  datasets. 


Application  Development/ 

Performance  Measurement  Group 

SEA'S  Application  Development  and  Performance  Measurement 
products,  used  at  over  1,000  locations  aid  in  application  develop¬ 
ment  for  CICS  and  database  systems  arxj  monitor  program  /  system 
performance  and  operational  deperxiencies 

PRO-Z  -  /fipplication  Development  MVSVSE. 

OHF  ■  Automate  Creation  of  CICS  Help  Windows 

MRC  -  Automated  Online  Color  Graphic  Reports  analyze 
system  activity  for  data  center  managers. 


SEA  has  products  that  will  save  budget  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation’s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  company  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels  of  technical  support.  MCfe  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 

For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  at>ove  caii  1-800-272-7322. 

AM  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERiNG  OF  AMERiCA’ 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  Vbrk  11042 
Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  Fax:  (516)  354-4015 


Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


NEWS 


Outsourcing 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

tbecusloiDen,'' said  joe  Scoti,  director  of 
East  Coast  husmiww  devdopcnett  at  Lit* 
too  Cocqwter  Services,  Inc. 

At  Eastman  Kodak  Ca.  arbose  out¬ 
sourcing  deals  with  IBM  and  Digital 
Eqtbpcnent  Corp.  have  been  the  talk  of  the 
industry.  Vice-President  and  Director  of 
Corporate  IS  Katherine  Hudson  said  one 
software  vendor  is  giving  Kodak  fits  oo  li¬ 
cense  translers.  “Nmety-nme  percent  of 
our  vendors  have  beat  just  fine  in  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  switch  the  hcetiM.  exct^  for  poe 
cocnpuy  that  I  won't  name,'*  she  aid. 
Tm  thmlring  of  visiting  the  company 
president  myself." 


Software  bcense  transfers  have  always 
been  an  esue  in  IS  shops  affected  by 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  but  the  IS  focus 
on  outsourcing  during  the  past  year  has 
brought  the  issue  to  a  bead 

In  April,  CA  published  a  product  pric¬ 
ing  handbook  for  its  customers  to  spell 
out  this  and  other  pricing  policies  (see  sto¬ 
ry  below). 

"Histoncally.  I  think  this  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  confusing  to  fusersl."  Shepherd  said 
"They  thought  t^'d  bought  the  ixoduct 
—  that’s  nover  true.  We  can  never  let  the 
ownership  go  because  the  only  asset  we 
have  is  our  software."  If  outri^t  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  software  transferred,  be  said, 
le^  intellectual  property  protection 
would  be  lost,  "and  this  isn't  just  CA  — 
it 's  true  for  any  software  company . " 


The  issue  gets  stickier  when  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  question  b  among  the  many  prod¬ 
ucts  that  CA  has  picked  up  in  its  ^uisi- 
tioo  binge  of  recent  years.  Scott  said  CA  is 
seeking  fees  fw  Litton  customers  who 
want  to  use  Utton's  CuDmet  Software, 
Inc.  database  and  manufacturing  af^dica- 
tions. 

"CA  has  taken  a  position  that  third  par¬ 
ties  are  not  able  to  provide  use  (to  cus¬ 
tomers]  without  a  new  license  or  signifi¬ 
cant  fees,"  Scott  said.  "We  bought  the 
software  a  long  time  ago.  and  our  licenses 
don't  specify  anything  about  that.” 

Shepherd  said  that  CA  has  no  blanket 
policy  with  regard  to  "grandfathering"  of 
licenM  contracts  for  acquired  products. 
"WIe’re  always  open  to  negotiation,"  he 
said. 


In  at  least  one  instaoce,  a  software 
vendor's  insi^ence  that  a  user  buy  a  new 
six-figure  license  for  an  appbcation  caused 
the  user  to  switch  outsourcing  vendors  to 
B>wer  C^puting,  Inc.,  which  already 
held  a  service  bureau  license  for  that 
pbcation.  The  user  "was  tcdd  initially  it 
was  no  big  deal  to  transfer  the  hce^, 
then  the  amount  kept  increasing  until  it 
antagonized  the  customer,"  said  Rich 
Boswell,  national  sales  manager  at  Dallas- 
based  Rnver  Computing.  He  declined  to 
name  the  strftware  vendor. 

"If  the  fees  are  sizable,  that  could  sway 
a  decision  on  whether  to  outsource,"  said 
John  Brown,  MIS  director  at  AM  General 
in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  which  outsourced  IS 
operations  to  ntt^Mir^-based  CJenix  En¬ 
terprises  earlier  thb  year. 

Users  who  have  outsourced  said  that 
software  vendors  vary  widely  in  their  re- 
spmses  to  outsourcing  situations.  "Some 
will  fiidhtate  it.  while  others  make  you 
jump  through  all  kinds  of  legal  hoops." 
said  Herbert  Chaplin,  vice^nresideiit  of 
group  IS  at  American  Uhrvnar  Ltd.  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  "These  are  the  types  of 
things  you  tend  to  overlook"  in  outsourc¬ 
ing  decisions,  he  said.  The  firm's  oil-refin¬ 
ing  and  marketing  unit  outsourced  pro- 
cessiog  to  Power  (Computing  last  year. 

The  bcense  transfer  issue  has  become 
more  acute  in  recent  months.  "Two  years 
ago.  software  vendors  seemed  more  in¬ 
clined  tosay, ‘Yes,  we'll  do  thatforyou.’  ” 
said  outsomdng  consultant  Rich  Schmitt, 
(resident  of  Schmitt  Consulting  Group, 
Inc.  in  St  Louis.  "Recently,  it  has  be¬ 
come,  'Yes,  we'Q  do  it,  but  there’s  a  lot  of 
nxmey  involved.' " 

Software  vendor  Legent  Corp.  b  cur¬ 
rently  marketing  management  94>port 
sctftware  to  IS  "so  you're  better  prepared 
to  respond  to  any  outsourcing  initia¬ 
tives."  the  coaqnny  said.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  Legent  it  does  not  take  a 
hard  line  oo  bcense  transfers  who)  one  of 
its  customers  decides  to  outsource. 

"We  wiQ  lose  sane  bcenses. .  .[But]  in 
all  Ixmesty,  what  are  you  going  to  d^" 
said  Latent  director  Mario  Morino.  "Out¬ 
sourcing  b  inevitafale."  And.  be  added. 
"Ibe  outsourcmg  vendor  b  a  huge  poten¬ 
tial  dient" 

Price  of  doing 
business 


In  April,  CA  pubttshed  a  prod¬ 
uct  pndng  handbook  to  spell 
out  pricing  pobdes  f(w  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Wto  a  CA  product  b 
transferred  to  a  new  owner, 
he  must  do  the  foflowing: 

•  Pay  a  one-tune  transfer  fee  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  current  one-year 
charge  for  use  and  maintenance.  In¬ 
dustrywide,  that  figure  b  rou^y 
10%  to  15%  of  the  current  bcense 
fee  above. 

•  !^y  all  outstanding  bills  owed  to 
CA  for  any  product.  "Why  should 
we  transfer  a  bcense  to  a  company 
that  owes  us  money?"  asked  Bryan 
Shepherd,  CA’s  executive  vice- 
president  of  marketing. 

•  Make  sure  that  the  IS  shop  trans¬ 
ferring  the  bcense  has  also  paid  aU 
outstanding  invoices  to  CA. 


XEROX 


¥l/helheryouneedPCitetworkdesign, 
mstaMabonfSenice  or  training, the 
XaroaUfitmnaTbantcangneyouahanrL 


CaKtheXaroKUptmelkam 

at^800-«2^-0078. 


(>r  Hands  Because  Xermcancifrer>nu 
ihc  mnM  comprehensive,  mulii-facctcd 
network  suppnn  system  as  aibbic  today 
In  tact.  )(emx  is  the  reengntred  leader  in 
qualKs  network  support  AndUKby.wc 
hascNjver  3.500  members  tm  the  Xerox 
L  pumc  Team  dedicated  to  helping 
you  as  Old  costly  downtime 
It  doesn't  matter  if  you  has-c  two 
jC's  (v  two  thousand.  Ircestandingor 
netsvorked.  mixed-system  PCs  in  a 
campus  ens  tnicvncni.  (V  m  offices  nofim- 
w  hJiL  Xerox  PC  Nciwori  Sets  ices  con 
tiffer  you  superior  icchnoli^twJ  serxice 
and  network  Mippon  In  fact,  since 


Xerox  can  offer  you  on-siie  capability 
m  95^  of  the  country,  your  Network 
System  b  covered  . 

The  Xerox  Uptime  Team  can  set  up 
an  in-hou.se  service  center  in  your 
i>wn  facility,  staffed  with  dedicated 
network  support  technicians  who 
ssiil  take  full  rc^^xinsibility  for  all  your 
network  service  and  network  sup- 
p«>n  needs,  including  network  design. 
insialluiNin.  moves  and  changes.  The 
Uptime  Team  can  service  just  about 
any  brand  of  hardw  arc.  software  or 
network  system.  Because  of  our  close 
reiaiioaship  with  original  equipment 


Xeraoc  PC/NS 
Tha  UpUme  Warn 


n-: 


manufacturers  fOEMs).  wc  always 
have  firsthand  information  about  new 
technologies  and  advancements. 

Our  Xerox  network  serv  ice  proies^onals 
guarantee  the  quality  of  their  work  and 
total  customer  satisfaction  Xcn«  PC/NS 
offers  flexible  and  customized  sy  stem 
managemem  and  information  tracking 
So  the  next  time  you  have  a  network 
need,  from  design  to  service,  call  the 
.Xerox  Uptime  Team  at  l-8(X)-622-O076. 
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Database  Users 
Respond  1b  Qucdes 

Users  vote  ORACLE  number  one  in  five  important  user  polls. 


In  a  series  of  recent  polls,  Oracle’s  products 
were  ranked  number  one  by  five  magazines 
representing  over  four  hundred  thousand 
readers.  Leading  to  only  one  conclusion: 
Oracle’s  database  and  networking  products 
are  the  best  solutions  for  the  widest  variety  of 
PC  and  Mac  users. 

The  readers  of  both  DATA  BASED  ADVISOR 
and  DBMS  Magazine  named  Professional 
ORACLE  Tools  and  Database  the  best  SQL-based 
database.  The  readers  of  VARBUSINESS,  who 


should  know  something  about  developing 
applications,  named  it  the  best  applications 
software.  And  Government  Computer  News 
cited  reliability,  compatibility  and  speed  as  some 
of  the  reasons  they  awarded  Professional 
ORACLE  Tools  and  Database  the  number  one 
data  manager  for  local  area  networks. 

ORACLE  for  Macintosh  received  its  share  of 
acclaim  from  InfoWorld  readers, 
who  named  it  Macintosh  Product 
of  the  Year. 


InfoWorld  readers  also  named  Oracle’s 
newest  desktop  product,  ORACLE  Server  for 
OS/2,  product  of  the  year.  As  did  subscribers  of 
DBMS  Magazine,  who  rated  ORACLE  Server 
for  OS/2  the  best  database  server. 

Call  1-800-633- 1073  Ext.  8105  to  order  or  sign 
up  for  the  free  Oracle  Client-Server  Forum  in 
your  area.  And  see  what  kind  of  software 
generates  this  kind 
of  hardware. 
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NEWS 


Xerox  software  moves  to  Sun,  IBM 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
cvstwr 


For  years,  consumers  have  been 
able .  to  obtain  innovations  in 
ease-of-use  software  pioneered 
by  Xerox  Cofp.’8  Rsk>  Alto  Re* 
searcb  Center  on  computers 
made  by  Apple  Computer,  loc.. 


Hewlett-IVckanl  Ca  and  Xerox 
itself.  Last  week,  Xerox  moved 
to  buOd  on  its  poor  market  share 
by  porting  its  software  to  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.*s  Unix- 
based  workstations  and  the  IBM 
Personal  Computer  platform. 

Called  Globalview,  tbe  soft- 
.ware  is  much  tbe  same  as  Xer¬ 


ox's  product  (or  its  proprietary 
machines.  caDed  Viewpoint, 
which  was  developed  in  the  early 
1980s.  Networking,  a  graphical 
user  interface  and  text  editing  is 
slated  to  be  available  with  the 
product  in  November. 

Although  there  are  draw¬ 
backs  —  such  as  tbe  lack  of  in¬ 


ter(^>erability  with  other  appli¬ 
cations  and  the  need  to  use 
Xerox's  proprietary  server  for 
the  wortetations  —  this  an¬ 
nouncement  puts  Xerox  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  other  workstation 
ftrms  claim  to  be  headed  in  the 
next  few  years:  heavily  net¬ 
work-dependent.  commercial 
work-group  computing  [CW, 
S^.  17J.  The  strftware  even 
eclipses  Sun's  own  plans  to  offer 


fiimilar  products.  "We  don’t  be- 
beve  we  have  anywhere  near  the 
application  capaMbty  represent¬ 
ed  by  [Xerra],"  said  Scott 
McNoly,  Sun's  chief  executive 
officer. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year.  Xerox  plans  to  offer  three 
major  applications  on  its  Unix 
systems:  document  search  and 
retrievai,  a  manager  for  collabo¬ 
rative  projects  and  language 
translation  for  French,  German, 
Italian,  Ebrtuguese  and  Spanish. 
However,  these  appUcatkms  wiU 
require  either  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  host,  or  for 
translation,  an  IBM  mainframe. 

Pricing  for  the  software  on  a 
Sun  IPC  workstation  starts  at 
$9,995.  An  add-m  board  for 
OS/2  or  DOS  PCs  is  listed  at 
$3,995.  Tbe  board  works  with 
PCs  based  on  Iittel  Corp.’s 
80286, 80386  and  I486  proces¬ 
sors  and  includes  an  Ethernet 
connector,  according  to  BiD 
Lowe,  executive  vice-president 
and  president  of  development 
and  manufacturing  at  Xerox. 

While  acknowledging  that  Xe¬ 
rox  has  good  technok^,  An¬ 
drew  Albson.  editor  of  tbe 
"RISC  Management  Newslet¬ 
ter"  in  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  said  it 
would  still  be  a  hanf  sell,  "f^ople 
are  more  interested  in  standards 
and  inter(^>erab(lity  than  run¬ 
ning  in  a  whole  new  environ¬ 
ment" 

System  7.0 
late— again 

CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  Apple 
COTiputer,  Inc.  repeated  a  re¬ 
frain  last  week  that  has  become 
unpleasantly  familiar  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers:  The  arrival  of  System 
7.0  wili  be  delayed  again. 

Company  officials  nudged 
back  the  scheduled  arrival  time 
of  tbe  tong-ddayed  operating 
system  by  as  much  as  six 
mooths,  pushing  it  from  the  end 
of  this  year  to  the  first  half  of 
1991. 

Roger  Hemen,  A{q)le  vice-, 
presidefrt  of  software  engine^- 
ing,  said  tbe  added  time  win  in¬ 
crease  developer  feedback  and 
allow  a  more  comfdete  suite  of 
ai^riications  to  be  available  when 
the  software  finally  ships. 

Apple  officials  add^  that  a 
test  version  of  System  7.0, 
which  devek^)ers  can  begin  writ¬ 
ing  applications  to  vrill  be  avail- 
aUen^  month. 

Tbe  operating  system,  s^h 
controls  tbe  inner  workings  of 
the  Madxttosh  as  well  as  tbe  ixH 
terfaoe,  was  first  expected  to 
ship  la^  spring.  That  date  was 
pushed  to  next  month  and  then 
to  tbe  end  of  this  year. 

Heinen  added  that  grumbling 
users  win  be  weQ  rewarded  when 
the  system  arrives.  "Syst^  7.0 
win  shatter  traditional  notkms  of 
what  personal  computers  can 
do,"  he  said. 
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If  Is  The  Answer;  What 
The  Ffeck  V\^  The  Ouestbn? 


Beginning  to  wonder  about  betting 
your  company 's  future  on  DB27 
Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  how  IBM's 
information  manage¬ 
ment  approach 
will  address  the 
major  problems 
and  issues 
you'll  face  in 
the  90s? 

We  think  you 
would.  So. 
we’ve  developed 
a  check-list  of 
what's  most 
important  to  you. 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you 
can  expea  from  IBM. 

And  what  you  can  expea  from  us. 
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PROVEN  thousands 

of  nKnon-oittcjI 

As  the  world's  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company.  Computer 
Associates  can  give  you  more. 

Much  more. 

To  begin  with  CA-IDMSyOB  and 
CA-DATACOM/DB*  are  more 
practical,  productive  and  proven 
than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative. 

Our  comprehensive  software 


engineering  solutions  and 

integrated  life-cycle  support  are 
ready  today  including;  4GL's: 
one  of  the  industry’s  most 
successful  COBOL 
development 
environments: 
application 
generators: 
knowledge-based 
systems  and 
products  for 

(project 

estimation  and 
change 
management. 

In  addition, 
our  information 
management 
solution  is  built 
upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s  which  can  free  you 
from  hardware 
constraints.  All  of  your 
mission-critical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 
from  mainframe  to 
midrange  to  PC. 

CA90S  also  protects 
the  massive  investment 
you've  made  in  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 
you  to  run  your  present  applications 
unchanged  using  our  relational 
database  technology. 

Altogether,  it’s  a  smarter,  more 
practical  approach  to  information 
management. 

And  one  that's  readily  available 
today. 

Which  leaves  just  one  question 
for  everyone  who’s  still  patiently 
waiting  for  IBM... 

What  are  you  waitingjor? 
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FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/2  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/( 


INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400 


ApBllC^tiOn  Portiinili- 

Access  to  OS  aooana 
System  3X  Files 


IBM's  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
forAS/4CI0. 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  it  takes  with  RFC  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

What’s  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
between  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAAconforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  \brk,  NY 
10001.  With  FXUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even  , 

greater  promise  for  |IO|  _ _ 

the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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users 


well  fed. 


1 1 II  n  i( i; II  nil;  I  III  ■  Ml  'w 


Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  printer.  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  hi^-volunie  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
There’s  a  lot  for  everytme  to  like  and 
use  INwo  paper  trsqis  that  let  users 
epily  switch  between  different  types 
and  sizes  of  paper.  With  each  tnor 
‘Yielding  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  IWo-sided 
printing  that  allows  your  .  ■ 
users  to  print  their  .»•* 
thoughts  and  re-  ^  j]{  i 

pmtsonboth 
sides  of  a  page 
And,  if  your 
people  would 
like  to  s^ 
good-bye  to 
feeding  enve¬ 
lopes  manually,  they  can-it’s  done 
automatically  by  our  optirxral  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Tluuiks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Eidiancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  IIL  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  curve.  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res¬ 
olution  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has' 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  colons 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobb* 
PostScript*  software.  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  Ubrary  of  fonts  and 
typefaces.  Even  coruiect  a  Macintosh. 
What  you’ll  like  is  the  reUability 
and  service  you've  come  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3,595.*  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  infonrration  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID 
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Athen  tniden  MIT 

■  Athena,  the  binovative 
computing  environment  that 
was  developed  at  MIT.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  and  miming  at 
two  other  campuses 
tfaisf^  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  Iowa  State 
University  have  signed  coo* 
tracts  totahng  $7  milboo 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
to  mstall  Athena  systems 
software  and  link  together 
hundreds  of  DEC  worksta- 
tioQS.  Students  at  each  cam¬ 
pus  will  be  able  to  use  the 
Unix-based  system  to  access 
files,  software  and  electnmic 
mail. 

Let’s  «w1i  together 

■  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  handed  out  a 
total  of  11  awards,  worth 
more  than  $4-5  million,  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  of  its  co- 
ordinatioo  thecn7  and  collabo¬ 
ration  technology  initiative. 
The  objective  of  the  awards  is 
to  stimubte  multidisdplm- 
ary  research  that  could  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  improved  un- 
der^anding  of  human  and 
machine  coordination  as  well 
as  the  technology  needed  to 
su(9ort  coUaboratioa.  The 
awards  will  submit  a  number 
of  cooperative  research  pro¬ 
jects  ranging  from  a  test-bed 
developcnent  for  scientific 
coUaboratioo  among  a  com¬ 
munity  of  biologists  to  ex¬ 
perimental  systems  ded- 
sioo  support  in  business 
settings. 

Hike  nj  for  rsbotg 

■  The  First  International 
Robot  Olympics  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  Idi^  off  later  this 
week  in  Glasgow.  In  inning 
ceremonies,  a  two-wheeled 
robot  will  light  a  tc^ch  and 
carry  it  through  the  streets 
to  a  sports  complex  at  Strath¬ 
clyde  University,  followed 
by  a  robot  pande.  The  robot 
“athletes'*  will  compete  in  a 
variety  of  races  (two  legs, 
four  1^,  wheels  and 
tracks).  coUisicm-avoidance 
taslG.  waU-chmbing  compe- 
titioQS.  speech  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  swimming 
events  in  the  university  pool. 
Yes.  winners  will  even  re¬ 
ceive  medals. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Split  vote  on  advanced-tech  groups 

In  the  final  analysis,  predicting  the  value  of  new  technologies  may  take  a  crystal  ball 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 

Agrowing  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  are  counting  on  ad¬ 
vanced  technc^gy  groups  to 
keep  an  eye  on  what  is  com¬ 
ing  down  the  pike,  but  there 
is  some  uncertainty  about  vdut  rde 
such  groups  should  Nay  in  information 
systems  planning. 

About  half  of  the  75  corporations 
that  participated  in  a  study  released 
early  this  year  by  the  Index  Group.  Inc. 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  have  form^  es¬ 
tablished  advanced  technology 
groups,  according  to  Sarah  KauO. 
associate  director  of  Index’s 
Prism  research  service.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  unclear  fioro  the 
survey  how  vital  a  role  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  groups 
Nay  in  those  corporations. 

“Many  companies  were  un¬ 
clear  what  their  charter  is.*' 

KauU  said.  “They  are  investi¬ 
gating  technNogy  that  is  not 
all  that  new.”  (See  chart) 

“Advanced  technolo^  groups 
get  a  mixed  review,"  said  Norman 
Weizer.  a  senior  consultant  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Uttie,  Inc.  in  (Abridge, 
Bdass.,  who  specializes  in  advanced 
technology  f<Mreca5ting.  “The  people 
in  them  are  extremely  technology-ori¬ 
ented,  and  sometimes  they  get  on  a  fo- 
vorite  hobby  borse  and  try  to  push  the 
technology  into  the  company.  They 
find  a  neat  solution  and  then  go  looking 
for  problems." 

It  is  increasioNy  important  to  keep 
an  eye  on  what  is  coming  down  the  pike 
for  competitive  reasons  and  be  r^y 
to  integrate  new  technology  into  exist¬ 
ing  architecture  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
commercially  viable,  said  John  Lind¬ 
quist,  senior  IS  manager  of  technolo^ 
research  at  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son.  Inc.  in 
Racine,  Wis.  The  company  set  up  its 
advan^  technology  group  about  two 
years  ago.  That  group  in  turn  advises 
an  executive  technology  direction 
committee  that  uhiroately  decides 
whether  to  adopt  a  new  technology. 

Keeping  abreast  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nology  is  an  integral  part  N  the  IS  func¬ 
tion.  but  it  does  not  require  a  dedicated 
indi^ual  or  group  to  do  it,  several  IS 
managers  said. 

“We  do  not  have  a  dedicated  group, 
but  I  do  insist  that  our  top-notch  pro- 
fessiooals  survey  new  technology  and 
periodicaUy  see  whether  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  deploy  iL"  said  Larry  Cas- 
sity,  vice-president  of  computer  ser¬ 
vices  at  Ashland  OO.  Inc.  in  Ashland, 
Ky.  “My  personal  experience  with 
them  is  that  you  have  a  difficult  time 
bringing  technology  to  market.  You 
have  fNks  dedicated  to  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  but  they  are  not  in  tune  with  the 
business;  therefore.  H  becomes  an  ex¬ 
ercise  unto  itself.” 

Understanding  the  needs  of  a  busi¬ 


ness  unit  is  critical,  Lindquist  said. 
Whether  the  group  is  able  to  fulfill  its 
charter  is  more  a  matter  of  corporate 
culture,  be  added.  “In  a  formal  organi¬ 
zation  where  the  culture  is  driven  by 
protocols  and  hierarchy,  it  is  difficult  to 
succeed;  an  informal  culture  is  more 
likely  to  succeed."  The  real  key  is  to 
involve  the  business  unit  in  new  tech¬ 
nology  analysis  and  acquisition  from 


the  very  beginning. 

Large  corporations  with  IS  depart¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  250  members  wouki 
probably  benefit  most  ffom  a  separate 
technology  organization,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
duplication  of  effort  in  analyzing  new 
technology,  C^a^ty  said. 

Imaging,  computer-aided  software 
engineering,  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming  and  other  technologies  are  being 
closely  scrutinized  at  Ashland  Gil  and 
have  moved  from  pilot  programs  into 
actual  use,  Cassity  said. 

The  company  keeps  a  eye  on  tech- 
nNogy  that  ippezrs  to  be  about  two 
years  away  from  becoming  commer¬ 
cially  viable.  Anything  beyond  that  is 


too  speculative  because  technology 
changes  too  raNdly.  (Cassity  said. 

Deciding  what  technology  to  ex¬ 
plore  is  more  a  matter  of  intuition  than 
a  dear-cut  sense  ot  what  the  payoff  will 
be  in  increased  productivity,  lower 
costs  or  any  of  the  other  u^ial  mea¬ 
sures.  sevei^  IS  managers  said. 

“It’s  a  gut  call."  said  Davis  Keyes, 
second  vicepresklent  of  marketing 
technNogies  at  Protective  Life  Corp. 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.  Keyes  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group  of  IS  executives  that  has 
been  mandated  to  develop  a  three-  to 
hve-year  technolo^  plan. 

“Take  imaging,”  he  said.  “If  you 
try  to  justify  it  sNely  on  recom- 
mendatkns  in  cost  savings, 
you're  not  going  to  do  it.  You 
k  can  say  that  you  anticipate  an 
^  improvement  in  customer 
business,  but  that  is  going 
to  be  a  gut  call."  If  the 
W  company  can  diave  two 
r  weeks  off  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  approve  an  insurance 
policyand  put  it  into  effect,  cus- 
toroers  are  probably  more  likely 
to  buy.  he  said.  What  that  is  worth 
in  dollar  amounts  "is  where  the 
V  crystal  ball  comes  in.” 

W  ,  “We  have  several  different  groups 
'  get  involved  in  advanced  technol¬ 

ogy  to  some  degree  or  another.”  said 
Je^ey  Knepper,  director  of  tax  tech¬ 
nology  at  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

Knepper  b  responsible  for  keeping 
an  eye  oa  emergiag  technology  for  the 
tax  consulting  practice  at  his  firm.  He 
said  that  he  has  counterparts  in  audit¬ 
ing.  management  and  other  practices 
maintained  by  Touche  Ross.  Technol¬ 
ogy  that  has  “finnvnde  imphcations,” 
such  as  local-area  networks  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  decided  upon  by  an  advanced 
technNogy  task  force. 

“That  particular  technology  is  so 
important  to  the  strategic  future  of  the 
firm  that  it  warranted  a  0K>re  formal 
approach.”  Knepper  said.  "It  did  not 
belong  to  one  group  to  do  aO  of  the 
work  and  come  up  with  one  standard.” 


Lookuig,  but  not  touching 

Corporate  interest  in  advanced  technology  ts  high,  bnt  active  test  programs  ore  rare 


M  ihirt  Chork  FVicIim 
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Introducing  some  big  news  in  compact,  hi^ 
capacity  IBM  AS/400  storage  technology: 


The  7636  Disk  Array  from  IPL. 


Built  with  IBM  disk  drives 
and  compatible  with 
IBM  AS/400  models  B30 
througjl  B70,  IPLs  7636 
1 .8  GB  disk  arr^  offers 
better  price  performance 
per  megalyte  than  diy- 
thing  on  the  market 
today.  /\nd  it’s  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 


With  over  17  years  of  IBM  plug-compatible 
experience,  IPL  understands  the  rapid  response 
requirements  of  its  customers.  So  you  can  count 
on  maintenance  and  technical  support  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  daj^  a  week-true  quality  service. 

No  one  offers  better  IBM  storage  solutions 
than  IPL.  Not  even  IBM.  Call  1  800  338-8475 
(617  890-6620  in  MA)  today  for  more  inform¬ 
ation  .  And  see  how  big  our  technology  really  is. 


sysTEMs  Inc. 


IPLUS.  Headquanos:  60HickDiyr)rivB,watham.MA02154  1  800  338-8475.  ext.  2135  (617  890-6620  in  MA)  FAX:  (617)  8908128 
IPL  International;  Imperiasnaat  10. 1930  Zawntem.Bnissels.Belgiuni  011-32-2-725.41.58  FAX:  011-32-2-725.40.29 


IBM  and  AS/400  ae  i^sKred  iradnnarits  of  MemMional  Buaness  Machines  Coqxniiori. 


Rckone 
thing  wu 
'wantin 
transaction 
processing: 


mm 


Once,  you  had  to  make  some 
hard  choices  in  transaction 
processing. 

But  now  there’s  an  easier  choice. 
Just  choose  the  next  generation  of 
DECtp"  products  and  services  from 
Digital.  And  choose  to  have  it  all. 
It’s  fiiult  tolerant. 

These  days,  information  sys¬ 
tems  don’t  just  support  your  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  your  business.  And 
without  them,  you’re  out  of 
business. 

And  for  all  those  times.  Digital, 
the  leader  in  high  availability  with 
over  15,000  VAXcluster"  systems 
installed,  now  offers  the  first  sys¬ 
tem  to  bring  fault  tolerance  to  a 
mainstream  architecture,  the  inno¬ 
vative  VAXft”  3000  series. 

The  VAXft  3000  system  protects 
your  business  from  many  different 
kinds  of  disruptions,  outages  and 
failures.  Without  loss  of  data  or 
work  in  progress,  or  ever  interrupt¬ 
ing  ysur  users. 

But  best  of  all,  the  VAXft  sys- 
.tem  isn’t  only  fault  tolerant.  It’s  a 
VAX.”  When  you  run  any  of  the 
existing  6500  VAXA^MS”  appli¬ 
cations  on  a  VAXft  system,  they 
become  fault  tolerant  without 
rewriting  a  single  line  of  code. 

And  the  V^ft  series  fits  right 
into  a  network  of  other  VAX  com¬ 
puters,  from  our  smallest 


MicroVAX”  systems,  through  our 
VAX  6000  midrange  systems,  to  our 
'■  largest  \AX  9000  mainframe,  or  as 
part  of  a  VAXcluster  system.  So 
now,  you  can  put  fault  tolerance 
only  where  you  need  it. 

It’s  distributed. 

For  distributing  transactions, 
applications  and  databases  anywhere 
in  the  wrald,  DECtp  systems  now 
offer  DECdtm”  software  with  two- 
phase  commit.  A  capability  that 
allows  one  single  transaction  to 
access  multiple  databases  on  a  net¬ 
work  with  absolute  integrity. 

With  EECdtm  software,  you  can 
put  your  data  and  computers  wherever 
you  need  them,  yet  access  and  update 
them  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It’s  integrated. 

And  DECtp  systems  are  still 
based  on  the  architerture  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  tear  down  the  barriers  to 
the  integrated  business  environ¬ 
ment.  The  VAXA^MS  architecture. 

VAXA^MS  lets  you  integrate 
your  tp  applications  with  decision 
support  or  artificial  intelligence.  Or 
run  your  tp  application  alongside 
your  accounting,  running  in  batch. 
And  develop  your  tp  applications  in 
the  same  environment  you’ll  be 
running  them  in. 


And  with  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS),  you 
can  even  integrate  a  MCtp  system 
with  the  applications  you  are  run¬ 
ning  on  other  vendors’  PCs  and 
mainframes. 

It’s  everything  you  need. 

With  Digital,  as  always,  you  can 
call  on  41,000  professionals  working 
out  of  450  service  locations  in  64 
countries  to  support  you  wherever 
you  do  business,  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

And  for  your  new  tp  applica¬ 
tions,  we  provide  planning,  design, 
implementation  and  management 
services  ranging  from  education  to 
on-site  consulting.  Ten  new  exper¬ 
tise  centers  and  service  alliances 
devoted  exclusively  to  tp  mean  you 
receive  the  most  responsive  service 
ever,  all  around  the  globe. 

To  find  out  what  a  DECtp 
solution  can  do  for  a  business  like 
yours,  write  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  129  Parker  Street,  K29, 
Maynard,  MA  01754-2198.  Or  call 
your  local  Digital  rVcyit/il 
sales  office. 

has 

it 

now. 

•DvualEqutpMBCopomioB.  1990  The DIGTTAl l<«o. 

OvRalfatii  no*.  DECtp.  VAXcluster.  VAX.  VAXft.  VAXA’MS.  DECdn 
and  MicroVAX  ate  icutemarbs  of  Digital  Equiptcm  Coepwtap 
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EDITORIAL 

All  talk,  no  action 

We  have  an  announcement  to  make. 

Despite  increasing  competitian 
from  other  computer  publicatioas  as 
well  as  from  the  business  pr^, 
Computerworid  will  become  the  only  poblica- 
tkn  you  will  need  to  read  to  answer  any  and  aD 
qiiestioos  related  to  your  job  as  a  business  pro- 
fessiouaL  You  simply  won't  need  another. 

•  We’ll  be  frster,  tougher  and  smarter  than  that  t 
big  business  daily>  Well  have  all  the  news  that's 
fit  to  print 

And  We’D  have  it  aD  t<^ther  for  you  in  llA  to 
two  years. 

Wnr,  if  we  could  make.promises  like  that  and 
find  people  gullible  enough  to  believe  us,  we  real¬ 
ly  would  be  as  big  as  the  big  business  dailies.  And 
while  a  "read  my  Dps,”  made-to-be-broken  vow 
might  help  someone  get  elected  president, 
proraiaes  and  Dp  service  shouldn't  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  something  as  critical  as  mainframe  buy- 
ingpbns. 

What  we’re  taDdng  about  is  this  anachronistic 
resurgence  in  one-upmanship  from  the  main¬ 
frame  vendors.  What  had  beoime  fairly  reason¬ 
able  announcement  and  defiv^  schedules  are 
now  being  pushed  to  the  point  of  absurdity, 
clothed  neatly  in  the  stock  excuse  of  "needing  to 
show  our  customers  some  directioo.” 

The  vendors  —  Amdahl,  Fujistu,  Hitachi  and 
IBM  —  are  certainly  doing  that.  Th^’ve  got 
their  public  relatiaos  departments  working  over¬ 
time  to  prove  that  each  is  the  firstest  with  the 
mostest,  even  though  at  this  point  none  of  them 
has  any  signifii-aiit  advantage  over  the  others  in 
terms  of  what  they  can  actuaUy  provide  a  cus¬ 
tomer  (unless  you  can  take  “direction’’  to  the 
bank,  of  course). 

The  fret  is  that  a  lot  can  happen  between  Sep¬ 
tember  1990  and  whenever  in  1991  or  1992  tte 
majnframps  built  arouod  oew  architectures  roU 
off  assembly  Does.  Ask  DEC  about  unforeseen 
gDtebes  in  producing  the  VAX  9000,  its  new 
mainframe'  thrust  Ask  IBM  about  the  problems 
it  had  with  some  of  its  3090s.  For  that  matter, 
ask  any  hardware  vendor  about  the  many  phfaUs 
that  can  and  often  do  widen  that  time  chasm  be¬ 
tween  the  unveiDng  of  a  product  and  its  actual 
bug-free  deDvery  to  customers. 

You  could  say  this  relapse  into  the  maiket- 
eering  days  of  yesteryear  was  inevitable,  given 
the  increasing  competitioo  in  the  IBM-compati¬ 
ble  market  as  shown  by  a  weakening  in  IBM’s 
market  share  in  tb^  past  few  years.  But  does  it 
reaDy  serve  customers  in  any  meaningful  way? 
Or  is  it  more  Dke  so  many  of  these  grand  archi¬ 
tectural  schemes  and  environments  (aD  with 
catchy  little  names,  by  the  way)  that  almost  aD 
the  big  vendors  feel  compiled  to  foist  onto  the 
buying  public? 

If  market  confusion  is  what  the  suppDers  want 
to  create  within  the  user  base,  they  seem  to  be 
doing  a  good  job  of  that.  Now,  can  they  reaDy  de- 
Dver  on  aD  th^  promises? 

We’D  certainly  be  watching.  After  aD,  we’ve 
got  this  incredible  charter  to  Dve  up  to  during  the 
next  18  to  24  months. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


4GLfan 

In  warning  os  all  of  tbe  inherent 
dangers  of  fourth>generation 
languages  (4GL)  —  ‘'Beware 
the  dark  side  cif  4GLs”  (CW, 
Aug.  27]  —  Jonathan  Sayles 
may  be  overstating  his  case  with 
req)ect  to  data  management . 

Our  company  uses  the  I^w- 
erbouse  4GL  by  Cognos.  Inc., 
and  we  agree  that  creating  ma- 
chmeeffideot  systems  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  our  data  is  veriSed  by 
a  dictiooary  and  is  arguably  more 
reliable  tl^  if  it  were  passed 
aroittid  tbe  playing  Bekfe  of  third- 
geoeratioo  language.  Our  4GL 
makes  possible  pn^ects  that  vw 
would  otherwise  he  unaUe  to 
tackle  with  our  Innited  staff. 

Bernard  Rice 
Programmer!  A  nalyst 
StarPuHications 
Chicago  Heights,  lU. 

Be  the  business 

We  were,  unfortunately,  not  sur¬ 
prised  with  tbe  results  of  your 
latest  job  satisfaction  survey. 
“Some  waDs  are  higher  than  oth¬ 
ers*’ ICW,  Sept  10]. 

We  agree  with  that  issue's 
edhorial,  which  stated  that  in- 
fonnatioo  systems  must  take  the 
lead  in  attacking  tbe  frustrating, 
counterproductive  communica¬ 
tion  problem  with  senior  man¬ 
agement  and  the  user  communi¬ 
ty.  ^)edficaDy.  the  IS  manager 
must  not  focus  mainly  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  educate  users  about 
IS  issues  and  initiatives.  While 
this  approach  wiD  bear  fruit  over 
time,  why  not  improve  conunu- 
nicatioa  more  quiddy  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  variable  you  have  more 
control  over  your  own  behavior. 

Tbe  IS  manager  nuist  speak 
the  business  person's  language 
and  display  retunKm-invest- 
ment  diseq^.  strategic  vision 


and  the  ability  to  build  support 
across  tbe  organiatxm. 

How  can  IS  manage  keep 
their  si^ts  consisteotly  on  busi¬ 
ness  goals  and  not  on  the  means 
of  achieving  those  goal^  They 
can  do  this  by  talking  with  users 
and  senior  managers  in  their 
own  language:  business  benefits. 
By  emphasizing  first  and  fore¬ 
most  business  objectives  — 
improved  revemie,  profitability 
or  customer  service,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  they  can  detennizke  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  a  technology  can 
b^  achieve  those  goals.  Com- 
mumcatioo  vastly  improves  be¬ 
cause  users  and  executives  are 
talking  about  their  own  areas  of 
major  cooeem  and  effort. 

It  is  time  for  tbe  IS  communi¬ 
ty  to  recognize  its  true  rede  as 
business  people  with  eq>erttse  in 
using  technology  to  advance 
business  goals. 

PtterS.  Karp 
President 
/o-AnnOsipom 
Manager 

Technology  Value  Assessment 
Business  Scienu 
International,  Inc, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Chicago  blues 

Regarding  tbe  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  article  by  Elbs 
Booker,  “EDS  speeds  Chicago 
parking  ticket  collection''  [CW. 
Aug.  271  which  noted  EC^  as 
the  new  contractor  iae  the  city  of 
Chicago's  parking  system,  your 
statement  "EDS  replaces  Com- 
putil  Cmp..'*  needs  to  be  darv- 
fied. 

Tbe  fact  that  tbe  dty  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  for  handling  parking  tick¬ 
ets  were  old  and  ineffective 
wouk)  seem  to  imply  that  Com- 
putil  was  using  an  old  system  to 
service  the  contract.  It  was  quite 


the  contrary. 

Debate  tbe  old  administra¬ 
tive  sykem  that  tbe  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  using,  we  were  able  to 
cdlect  more  revenue  than  any  <A 
tbe  dt/a  previous  vendors. 

Ms.  Frykiund’s  comment  that 
Chicago’s  system  is  about  the 
worst  of  any  big  dty  is  accurate. 
However,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  services  but  rather  tbe 
ineffective  way  in  which  tbe  dty 
managed  its  parking  ticket  pro¬ 
gram. 

Tbe  oew  contract  requires 
the  veodex’  to  manage  and  staff 
the  Forking  Violatioca  Bureau 
for  the  dty  of  Chicago.  We  are  a 
service  toeau  that  provides 
data  processing  services  such  as 
traffic  processing  for  munidpal- 
ities.  selected  our  software 
to  bid  for  tbe  Chicago  contract. 
We  chose  not  to  bid  for  a  fadlity- 
type  management  ccmtract.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  Computil,  IBM 
decided  to  bid  a  price  considera¬ 
bly  hitler  than  any  of  the  other 
vendors  that  submitted  bids,  and 
obviously.  EDS  w(». 

I  wish  the  dty  of  Chicago  and 
EDS  the  best  of  luck,  but  the  ^ 
remains  that  Computil  collected 
more  revenue  than  (»evious 
vendors  and  stabilized  an  anti¬ 
quated.  bureaucratic  parking 
system. 

Alfonso  J.  lest 
President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
Computil  Corp. 

Clifton.  N.J. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  fin  brevity  and 
clarify  and  should  be  addressed 
toBiU  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
ST^CochituateRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  FaxnunUi^. 
(508)  87SB931;  MCI  Mail- 
COMPUTERWmD. 
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IS  tasks  for  the  under-30  crowd 


MICHAEL  B.  COHN 


□  We  computer 
folks  think  we 
are  pretty  im- 
portanL  ^t  to 
my  local  super- 
m^et.  we're 
chopped  liver.  I 
know  this  because  in  aisle  five, 
where  they  keep  the  magazioes. 
I  can  bftr^  find  the  computer 
stufi.  We’re  buried  at  ankle  level, 
somewhere  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  stuff  and  the  off-road-four- 
v(4)eeler  stuff.  Even  worse, 
we’re  outnumbered  by  pro  wres¬ 
tling  magazines  three  to  one. 

But  pro  wrestling  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  wom¬ 
en’s  magazines.  Supennarkets 
carry  rows  and  rows  of  women’s 
magazines,  leaving  jost  half  a 
row  for  teen  magazines,  and 
practically  nil  for  news  from  Sili- 
con  Valley. 

Now  I’m  not  ounplaining 
about  this.  Nor  am  I  making 
some  sexist  argument,  especial¬ 
ly  while  my  wife  is  in  charge  of 
our  cbecki^k.  But  the  bottom 
line  is.  if  you  have  something  im- 

Cobn  it  tryini  to  be  a  computer  ak»- 


pCHtant  to  say,  you  probably 
should  say  it  in  a  women's  maga¬ 
zine. 

That  leaves  me  in  a  bit  of  a 
jam.  I  am  constantly  rejected  by 
women’s  magazines.  They  want 
pieces  on  health.  Careers.  Mar¬ 
riage.  They  do  not  think  rela¬ 
tional  databases  are  funny.  Tve 
tried  to  wmk  within  their  for¬ 
mat  I’ve  submitted  articles  like 
"Referential  integrity  m  300 
calories  a  day."  Still  no  takers. 

I  was  net  bitter  about  this  un¬ 
til  recently,  when  my  cubicle 
mate  pinned  up  an  arti^  ffom  a 
women's  magazine  titled  "30 
things  wmnen  should  do  before 
30.”  The  list  was  loaded  with 
acts  of  daring  and  romance,  such 
as  "learn  to  skydive”  and  "get  a 
foot  massage  from  a  very  gor¬ 
geous  man.” 

There  were  also  some  fairly 
cosmopolitan  travel  goals,  ca¬ 
reer  goals,  family  goals  and  ath¬ 
letic  goals.  For  anyone  to  have 
time  for  even  half  the  stuff,  the 
foot  massage  would  have  to  be 
pretty  quick. 

So  here’s  my  chance  to  get 
even.  How  about  ”30  thin^  IS- 
ers  should  do  before  30’?  Of 
course,  we  probably  can’t 
squeeze  in  all  30  things,  either. 


So  let's  settle  for  a  dozen,  in  case 
a  meeting  or  two  runs  over. 

1.  Achieve  tbe  impossible.  Go 
to  Comdex  in  Las  Vegas  and 
have  a  hotd  clerk  actually  find 
your  room  reservation. 

2.  Be  brave  and  test  the  wa¬ 
ters.  Have  lunch  with  a  head¬ 
hunter.  casually  meotioQ  that 


week — while  still  fixing  bugs  60 
boursaweek. 

4.  Stand  up  to  the  directors  of 
a  big.  import  company. 

into  a  proiect  meeting  aiMl  pro- 
claim,  "Nol  It's  too  late!  I  wfll  not 
change  the  specs!” 

5.  !^ck  up  your  desk  from  a 
big.  important  company. 

6.  At  least 
once,  "go  by 
book." 

f  Stan  with  a 

structured  dia- 
»/  pw.  Then 


you’re  no  longer  "technically  ac¬ 
tive”  and  still,  somehow,  con¬ 
vince  him  to  pidc  up  tbe  check. 

3.  Get  promoted  tbe  hard 
way.  Earn  it  by  fixing  bugs  60 
hours  a  week.  Rise  into  manage¬ 
ment.  move  into  your  own  office 
and  learn  what  it's  Hke  to  handle 
people  problems  40  hours  a 


chan  for  each  major  routine. 
Pseudo-code  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  and  conduct  a  stnictured 
walkthrou^  Code  it  aD  (with  no 
GO  TOa),  attend  a  code  inq^- 
tioo.  dev^op  unit  test  scenarios, 
stress  test  every  possible  logic 
path  and  keep  a  log  of  all  test  re- 
suhs.  To  top  It  off,  finish  tbe 


thing  as  dose  to  6d)e<hile  as  po»- 
sitde  —  or  at  least  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  your  retirement  hmcbm. 

7.  Be  a  young  entrepreneur. 
Stan  a  PC  venture  to  your  ga¬ 
rage,  budd  it  into  a  $3  bilBoa- 
per-y^  mega-corporation,  faO 
prey  to  a  ruthless  internal  coup 
and  somehow  still  find  time  for 
JV  tennis  and  the  dee  Qub. 

8.  I^y  your  dues  as  an  IS  000- 
sultanL  Pvt  in  three  years  with 
the  Big  Eight  in  about  six 
mooths. 

9.  Set  aside  uninterrupted 
time  to  learn  the  intricacies  of 
the  system  —  hke  48  hours 
straight,  trying  to  get  month- 
end  processing  out  the  door. 

1 0.  Appreciate  tbe  stress 
.  and  dullenge  of  woridng 
n  tbe  help  desk.  Man  the 
/  phones  for  at  least  a  week 
or  until  you  become  the 

"next  avaikble  representa¬ 
tive”  —  whichever  comes  first. 

11.  Experience  the  satisfac- 
tkm  of  finbhing  a  four-year  proj¬ 
ect  Don’t  tell  anyone  that  it  was 
siqjposed  to  be  a  four-month 
{xoject. 

12.  Solve  tbe  most  puzzling 
problem  that  faces  IS  today:  If 
tbe  PC  on  your  desk  has  the 
same  power  as  tbe  computer 
that  took  up  a  whok  flow  30 
years  ago,  how  come  everybody 
in  your  department  has  a  cubicle 
tbe  size  of  a  medidne  chest? 


Universal  products:  Key 
to  functional  integration 


’  Many  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  have  pro¬ 
noun^  1990 
as  tbe  year  of  in¬ 
tegration, 
integration  be¬ 
come  reality  in 
1990?  Not  if  tbe  pr^equisite  for 
integration  is  to  adopt  a  stan¬ 
dard. 

AU  over  the  worid,  computer 
users  enter  and  re-enter  the 
same  information  into  multiple 
computer  systems.  The  wi^ 
spr^  incompatibffity  of  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  appbcatioos 
software  results  in  a  terrible 
waste  of  time,  poor  utilizatioa  of 
human  resources  aixl  other  un¬ 
necessary  costs. 

Conventional  vrisdoro  tells  us 
that  by  adc^tting  a  sin^  stan¬ 
dard,  integration  is  possible.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  just  the  (Vposite 
may  be  true. 

Yes.  users  can  have  axnpati- 
bility  across  hardware  i^tfonns 
and  software  ap^dications  with¬ 
out  needing  to  radically  change 
the  configurations  ttf  thdr  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  Now,  however,  tbe 
oxnputer  industry  is  faced  with 
new  challenges  that  will  drive 

Ciolfi  ia  president  and  {awtds  cf  Selec- 
tain,  a  tanna]  kniaf  and  loftware 
compaiirtaaediaDafiven.  Ma». 


standards  beyond  compatibility 
at  an  electronic  level  to  adding 
value  at  a  strategic  level 

In  this  "new  and  improved" 
age,  businesses  are  striving  to 
increase  productivity  by  maxi¬ 
mizing  tbe  hinctionality  of  their 
computer  systems.  Implement¬ 
ing  a  new  computer  system  or 
augmenting  a  current  system 
with  ta^-oriented  software  can 
provide  companies  with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  competitive  edge. 

In  addition,  the  move  toward 
globalization  has  created  a  desire 
for  computing  environments  to 
exceed  titf  borders  of  their  orga¬ 
nizations.  Businesses  must  be 
able  to  share  vital  information 
with  stnte^  allies  woridwide. 
In  other  words,  users  need  func¬ 
tional  integratioa 

Ironically,  the  existence  of 
multiple  standards  and  tbe  ever- 
annrent  lack  of  cobeskm  among 
standards  propagators  have 
caused  confiision  in  the  user 
community  and  may  ultimately 
become  barriers  to  achieving  ad¬ 
vanced  fimctionality.  What’s 
more,  waiting  for  a  standards 
body  or  consortium's  agreement 
to  adopt  one  particular  standard 
can  cause  pahiful  headaches  for 
systems  integrators. 

The  solution  to  functional  in¬ 
tegration.  therefore,  is  to  create 
products  that  are  universal^  not 
just  standard.  What's  the  differ¬ 


ence  Universal  products  allow 
unrestrained  Dow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  whereas  standards,  by  defi¬ 
nition.  are  restrictive. 

Standards  create  a  frame- 
wodi  in  vdiich  manu&cturers 
can  devfdop  products  that 
achieve  varying  degrees  of  com- 
patibiltty.  Tios  allows  users  to 
procure  new  compatible  technoF 


add  value  by  allowing  end  users 
to  implement  their  choice  of 
hardvrare  and  software,  regard¬ 
less  of  host  requaements. 

In  addition,  they  pt^t  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  utilize  innovative 
technology  because  it  can  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  any  current  user 
environment  All  these  elements 
result  in  functional  integration. 


'  I  '  HE  SOLUTION  TO  functional 
I  intemtion,  therefore,  is  to  create 
A  products  that  are  universal,  not  just 
standard. 


ogles  and  manufacturers  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  a  large  user  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  for^  to  oonfonn  to 
accQited  standards  during  prod¬ 
uct  devdopment —  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  can  prevent  true 
sUtfr<if-tbe-art  products  from 
ever  reaching  the  marketplace. 
Worse  yet.  tbe  aKenative  to 
conformity  is  tbe  introduction  to 
the  industry  of  yet  another  stan¬ 
dard.  Unfotunately.  both  sce¬ 
narios  prevent  manufacturers 
ffom  creating  new  options  and 
end  users  fitm  cboodng  appro¬ 
priate  technology. 

Universal  products  are  tbe 
answer  to  tbe  mtegration  needs 
of  the  user  community.  Products 
in  this  category  are  defined  as 
unrestrained  b^use  they  inte¬ 
grate  disparate  applications  and 
computing  systems  without  con¬ 
forming  to  standards.  They  also 


If  a  high  level  of  fimctionality  is 
achieved,  what  is  declared  an  in¬ 
dustry  standard  b  of  minimal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  users. 

This  year,  rather  than  issue  a 
call  for  a  particular  integration 
standard,  we  should  call  for  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  utuveraal:  te.,  in- 
teifaces  in  modular  form  de¬ 
signed  to  Gnk  new  and 
appBcations.  Defined  as  Appbca- 
tion  Inter&ce  Software  (AIS), 
these  products  create  a  unfirer- 
sal  environment  by  tmldng  aO  a(K 
plications  and  systems  together 
regartOesB  of  stmidards. 

AIS  is  a  new  software  catego¬ 
ry  that  embraces  the  concept  of 
universality.  It  is  positiooed  to 
address  the  marketing  goab  of 
tbe  manufacturer  and  the  fuoc- 
tionality  issues  of  the  end  user. 
Using  AIS.  manu^urers  can 
develop  revofiitionaiy.  unique 
stand-alooe  products  can  be 


integrated  acroas  varying  plat¬ 
forms. 

AIS  bridges  various  applica¬ 
tions  with  an  interface  program 
that  is  built  using  a  sim^,  mac¬ 
ro-like  language.  This  language 
contrcris  the  infonnatioo  trans¬ 
fer.  Integration  is  performed  as 
it  captures,  interprM,  packages 
and  ddivera  infonnation  from 
one  appbcatiantn  another. 

Using  AIS  wHh  front-end 
products,  developers  are  free  to 
create  innovative,  integrated  ap¬ 
plications.  Existing  appfications 
that  already  comply  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  can  alM  be  integrated  with 
AIS.  Ultimately,  this  capability 
will  allow  users  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  employ  anticipated  stan¬ 
dard  appbcatioas  sudi  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Apphcation  Ardutecture- 
compliaat  software  and  tbe 
derirative  of  the  Open  Software 
Fouubtion. 

AIS  products  separate  tbe  in- 
oovative  technology  from  the 
vehicle  that  makes  the  technol¬ 
ogy  transfdable.  'That  way.  the 
manufrcturer’s  product  be¬ 
comes  univeraal  without  the  re- 
strictiocu  imposed  by  standards. 
Manubcturers  bene&  by  selling 
more  products,  and  users  benefit 
by  be^g  able  to  integrate  desir- 
a^  applications  and  systems 
that  wfil  generate  inaeaa^  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Cnri^  in  the  computer  busi¬ 
ness  is  fostered  by  nmovatiaa. 
Let's  not  ask  manufrcturen  to 
write  a  symphony,  then  teO  them 
they  have  to  write  it  in  the  key  of 
C  Univenal  software  opens  the 
door  to  creative  devdopment 
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#  Exploits  DB2  V  2.2 

#  TrialMaster" 

#  Codd  &  Dote  Education 

BMC  Software's  toolbox  of  high-performance  * 
DB2  products,  DB2  Masterplan™,  contains 
the  power  tools  to  help  you  hone  your  DB2 
system  to  a  fine  level  of  efficiency  and  main¬ 
tain  its  edge  as  your  environment  becomes 
more  demanding.  These  tools  are  built  tough, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning 
OB2  system,  and  their  versatility  guarantees 
smooth,  easy-to-use  operations  in  your  initial 
start-up  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

4I|I  More  Power 

DB2  Masterplan  Is  more  powerful  than  ever 
and  now  exploits  all  releases  of  DB2  including 
Version  2  Release  2.  It  supports  DB2  V  2.2's 
new  alias  object  type  and  the  new  features  for 
accessing  information  in  the  communication 
data  base.  The  new  version  of  DB2  ACTIVITY 
MONITOR  is  enhanced  with  data  items  for 
OB2  V2.2,  including  distributed  data  facility 
traces,  and  it  supports  extended  PLAN-TABLE 
for  dynamic  EXPLAIN. 

^  High  Intensity  Tost 

Find  out  just  what  DB2  MASTERMIND™  can 
do  for  you  with  TrialMaster,  BMC’s  exclusive 
sample  data  base  and  easy-to-follow  tutorials. 
With  it,  you  can  give  DB2  MASTERMIND  a 
thorough,  rugg^  workout  and  eliminate 
“paper”  evaluations. 

t|||i  Maximum  Performance 

To  insure  you  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  your  purchase  of  DB2  MASTERMIND, 
BMC's  DB2  administrative  tools,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Codd  &  Date,  the  relational  data 
base  education  experts,  will  give  you  two  full 
days  of  free  product  training  at  your  site. 

DB2  Masterplan's  toolbox  includes: 
a  DB2  MASTERMIND™ 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER 
DB2  ALTER™ 

DB2DASD  MANAGER 
a  DB2  REORG  PLUS 
a  DB2  COPY  PLUS 
a  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR 
a  DATA  PACKER™/DB2 


The  Complete  DB2  Company: 


BMC  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  2002 

■  1^1  w  >1  I  Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002 
SOFTWARE  713  240-8800 


To  find  out  how  to  put  or  all  of  these  D62  Power  Tools  to  work  for  you  today, 
with  a  30-Day-Plus,  hands-on  free  trial,  call  BMC  Software.  Inc.,  The  Complete 
DB2  Company ,  at  1  600  841 *2031 ,  or  Fax  your  request  to  71 3  242-6523. 

intemationaily.  contact  one  of  BMC's  wholly  owned  subsidiary  offices  in: 


t6>j3>ne7sa 


uetSJOO  <44127661201 


46  777777  00)246193660  (81)36374661  (34)16363062  (46)60664060 

FAX  FAX  FAX  FAX 

46770117  130)248193646  (81136376666  04)16364276  (491666661047 
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COMMENTARY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 

Sorting  the 
fallout 

IBM's  Enter¬ 
prise  Sys- 
tein/9()00  an¬ 
nouncement  was 
one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  events  in 
the  company's 
history  and  oxtsisted  of  a  few 
hundred  new  products  and 
prices. 

What's  the  value  of  this?  The 
sheer  size  of  it  certainty  made 
the  point  that  IBM  was  taking  a 
big  step  in  the  large  systems 
market.  It  gave  customers  a 
boost  to  think  that  IBM  had  such 
a  comprehensive  plan. 

But  there  is  a  downside  for 
customers>  too.  Throughout  the 
last  few  weeks,  customers  have 
been  scnrtiog  through  huge 
stacks  of  letters  and  talking  to 
their  sales  representatives. 

The  goal  here  is  to  figure  out 
exactly  what  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  —  never  mind  what  it 
means.  As  simple  a  goal  as  that 
may  sound,  it  has  not  been 
easy. 

Some  users  said  it  win  take 
at  least  a  month  before  they  can 
begin  putting  together  a  plw  (A 
action.  Others  initially  got  inac¬ 
curate  information,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  just  by  missing 
pieces  of  the  announcement. 

One  customer  contacted  after 
the  announcement  was  upset 
because,  as  he  understood 
things,  the  9370s  were  shut  out 
from  the  ES/9000 family.  Anoth¬ 
er  believed  that  the  ES^KKH) 
Model  720,  which  is  ba^  mi  a 
-  3090  600J  eogine,  would  fea¬ 
ture  the  new  processor  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  has  commonly  been 
referred  to  as  Summit. 

Continued  on  page  33 
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IBM  3270  termmato  scattered 
throughout  the  organtation, 

Dozens  of  Befl  A  Howd  scan¬ 
ners  convert  paper 
imo  numbered  dectrook  files. 
An  index  is  then  stared  in  IBM’s 
IMS  database.  For  the  sake  of 
end  users,  these  oooqtuteraed 
folders  can  be  opened  up  on¬ 
screen  and  read  like  a  paper  file. 

"You  watt  to  Itt^  track  of 
documents  in  a  file  CoMer, 
just  lOie  you  wodd  do  H 
manually,"  Murray  said. 
"The  differesice  now  is 
that  the  work  fbw  is  dec- 
tronic  rather  than  roechan- 
icaL" 

Scanned  document  im¬ 
ages  win  be  staged 
through  active  dnk-drhw 
memory  for  eight  to  10 
days.  The  final  resting 
piM  for  documents  will  be 
a  set  of  2G-byte  optical 
platters  that  can  be  ar¬ 
chived  on  racks,  dramati¬ 
cally  reducing  the  need  for 
shdf  space.  ICOhrsopCkal 
drive,  also  called  a  "juke¬ 
box"  because  of  the  way  it 
stores  optical  diacs,  b 
mumfoctured  by  FDenet 
Corp.,  also  in  Costa  Mesa, 
and  ia  resold  to  customers 
by  IBM. 

Imagepha  is  costly  to  imple- 
mesk,  largely  because  it  r^es  on 
bi^hend  mrinframe  horsepower 
Continued  on  page  33 


Auto  club  maps  imaging  route 


Ikm  pieces  in  inactive  files  cannot 
be  tucked  away  and  forgotten. 
They  must  be  dared  with  the 
dub's  80  branch  offices  m  13 
counties.  Under  the  dd  paper- 
based  system,  headquarters  em¬ 
ployees  bad  to  access  the  master 


paper  files.  However,  since  the 
master  file  could  not  leave  bead- 
quarters.  the  document  had  to 
be  photocopied  or  sett  throu^ 
electranic  mail  to  one  of  3,SOO 


BY  JEAN  &  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


COSTA  MESA.  CaM..—  South¬ 
ern  California  is  well  known  for 
its  streams  of  cars  winding 
along  interstates  and  jam¬ 
ming  dty  freeways,  travel¬ 
ing  in  all  directl^  under 
the  bright  California  sun. 

Not  as  wen  known  are  the 
mountains  of  paperwork 
these  vehicles  generate  in 
the  form  of  insurance  poti- 
des  and  accident  claims. 

That  is  something  the 
$1  bilbon  Auto  Club  of 
Southern  California  knows 
all  too  well,  since  it  holds 
600,000  pobdes  for  1  mil- 
bon  cars  owned  by  its  3.6 
milbon  members.  Each 
day,  there  are  33,000 
more  pieces  of  paper  to  file 
at  this  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  affiliate, 
one  of  the  nation's  three 
largest  auto  dubs. 

There  is  a  bght  at  the 
end  of  this  traffic  tunnel,  though. 
About  18  months  ago,  the  group 
decided  to  deploy  IBM’s  Image- 
plus  electronic  imaging  storage 
and  retrkvai  system.  The  club’s 


new  Image  Capture  Optical  Net¬ 
work  (ICC^  uses  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe  as  a  pant  file  server. 
"Thb  is  a  place  where  central¬ 
ized  processing  really  does  make 
sense,"  said  C.L.  Murray,  group 
manager  of  data  processing.  "All 


the  infonnatioa  has  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  the  offices." 

For  all  the  storage  proUems 
they  cause,  the  45  mfibon  pieces 
of  paper  in  active  files  and  75  mil' 


Third  parties  add  AS/400  backup  options 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSCW 

CW  STAFF 


Storage  and  tape  backup  <^itions 
for  IBM’s  midrange  Application 
System/400  recently  broadened 
with  "intelhgett"  backup  tape 
systems  from  American  Itterna- 
tional  Eievices,  Inc.  and  a  new 
disk  drive  from  IPL  Systems. 
Inc. 

American  International  last 
week  unveDed  a  tape  system  and 
tape  array  using  reduced  in- 


structioa  set  computing  (RISC) 
processors  —  similar  to  ttxoe  in 
IBM's  RISC  SystenyOOOO  work- 
statioo  and  server  line  —  for  di- 
agnostics  and  other  functkms, 
such  as  unattended  backup  and 
quality  testing. 

The  Ain'490  Intelb^ 
Tape  System  is  a  Vk-in.  cartridge 
system  that  is  compatible  with 
the  IBM  3480/3490  products 
and  priced  at  $47,600  for  a 
1.4G^>yte  model 

Its  ^ta  transfer  rate  of  3M 


byte/sec.  ia  the  same  as  IBM’s 
3490  tape  drive. 

American  International’s  stn- 
gle-drive  model  has  a  200M- 
byte  capacity.  wfaDe  the  dual- 
d^  orndd  has  400M  bytes. 
Btber  system  can  be  enhanced 
with  one  or  two  automatic  car¬ 
tridge  stack  loaders,  which  hold 
up  to  seven  200M‘byte  car¬ 
tridges  each,  for  a  total 
capacity  of  2.8G  bytes  of  unat¬ 
tended  backup. 

Also  inbnxhiced  was  the 


AI/T366  Ittefligeiit  Tape  Array, 
which  cQotaini  tkrK  8mm 
drives  operating  as  one  logical 
drive  at  a  combined  transfer  rate 
of  716K  byte/sec.  It  provides 
6.6G  bytes  of  unattencM  back¬ 
up. 

IPL  Systems*  offirab  an¬ 
nounced  the  7636  Disk  Array,  a 
1.8G-byte  array  for  IBM 
AS/400  modeb  B30  to  B70. 

Priced  at  $15,000,  $22,800 
and  $30,600.  the  three  IPL 
models  feature  IBM-ffiaDi*foc- 
tured  disks  tod  are  available  im¬ 
mediately  in  reck-moutted  and 
tabletop  configuratiaas. 


WATTING  FOR  A  BETTER  OPPORTUNITY?  -  TmSISlT!! 


STOP!  DON’T  WATT  ANOTHER  SECOND. 

PC  SOFTWARE  THAT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A  COMPLETE  DB2/SQL  EDUCATION  PLUS 
ONLINE  REFERENCE  TO  EVERYTHING  THERE  IS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  DB2  AND  S^ 

CENTAUR  DB2/SOL  TUTORIAL  /"SMART  MANUAL'  ONLY  $79.95 

INSTALL  TWSFC  SOFTWARE  ON  ANY  HARD  MWE  IBM  COMrATIBLElNMJMUTES.mClJUDES  3  SELffACED 
nrmRIALS:SOLPROCRAMmNC.  SYSTEM MSiaN/DEyELOnlEMTINDBiANDRELA1JONALDA.TAaASB DESIGN, 
PLUS  OUR  UNIQUE  FULLY  HYPERTEXT  AND  CROSSXEPERENCED  •SMART  ItANUAL"  WITH  A  KNOWLEDGEBASE  OF 
DB2/SQL  INFORMATION.  IB:  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES,  ERROR  MSGS,  COMMAND  SYNTAX,  DESIGN  GUnXUNES,  ETC- 

CALL  TODAY  1-800-451-1392  OR  9;'<-937-^5AisAmc/coitp. invoice-  apdes shipping 

TLM,  INC. .  420  WESTCHESTER  AVE.  PORT  CHESTER.  W.Y.  10573  ALL  PRODUCTS,  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
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Running  .il 


In  the  tim 
to  read  this  page,  th 
could  have  pri 


t 


e  it  takes 

e  Epson  DFX-8000 


nted  52  more 

There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson* 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000  — at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park"  paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automatic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliabihty  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse,  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


At  1066  characters  p^r  second. 
Epson’s  fastest  prirAer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work! 


— I  ^  • 


■  mra.9ir^i.^irm 


y.vi^ 


Don't  be  Suckered.  Pushed,  or 
Intimidated  into  expensive  OS  2 
hardware  just  to  get  SAA  C'l'A. 

Multi  Soft  delixers  SAA  CL'A 
on  eharaeter  based  64()K  DOS  I^Cs. 

Saxe  oxer  S5()()()  per  station,  extend 
the  life  of  >our  eorporate  hardxx  are 
and  soltxxare  assets,  and  saxe 
millions  of  dollars! 


From  (kpressing 
3270, 3101, 5250,  or 
\T720  Screens,  to 

SAA/CUA 
^  screens  in 

minutes, 

-  Without 

Touching 

^  o  H  Mainframe 

sirs  Code. 


Im  M  »•  rrl  M 
I  t  S  «  S  •  t 

•  9  M  li  t]  U  M 

tS  M  IT  »  a«»  11 

n  s  M  a  »  IT  a 

a  a  a  _ 


Totbe  “ 

End  User, 

it’s  a  sight  -  ^ 

for  sore  eyes. 

To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it's  a 
new  lease  on  life. 


Multi  Soft's  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA^  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  applications  on 
standard  low-cost  640K  IX)S  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
tNFRONT/SDF^ 

(Software  Distri* 
butitm  Facility) 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
software  applica¬ 
tions,  tables  and 
data. 

And  its 
INFRONT/HPO™ 

product  provides  the  full  peer-to-peer 
cooperative  processing  capabilities  of 
IBM's  APPC  (Advanced  Program-to- 


lu  .SriM  R-l  INK 


pnidiiL'l  faiiiil\  ri'| 
the  kacliiirt 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PC/host  applications.  However,  instead 
of  requiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2-based 
networks  that  aie  already  in  place.  Both 
standard,  LU2- 
based  SNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 
communications 
are  supported. 

Not  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  support  now. 
In  atUition  all 
SUPER-UNK 
based  plications  port  without  change 
to  IBM’s  OS/2,  PM,  and  LU6.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


Lilts 

(I 


Yod  can  even  add 
KXM4  Based  Menus 
&  Backgrounds 
onyourCGA 
characterbased  , 
DOS  PC 
inminuusf 
J 


The  Experts  in  Cooperative  Processing 

Multi  Soft, Inc.  © 


123  Franklin  Comer  Rd. 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
800-8884973 
609-896-4100 
Fax#  609-895-0072 
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Pittsburgh:  Bullish  on  IS  future 


pair  cables  for  local  lines.  Belles* 

_ _  timated  that  there  are  more  than 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK  2M  PCs  coniiMted  to  vanojis 

cwsTAFF  DPS6s  and  indicated  that  the 

dty  is  wOTking  to  link  up  a  stand- 
PITTSBURGH  —  Once  envel-  alone  Unisys  Corp.  machine  cur- 
oped  by  smokestacks  and  fac-  rently  being  used  as  a  vehicle 
tQries,nttsbiirgh  is  now  striving  fleet  management  system, 
to  be  known  for  . 
its  universities, 
sporting  events, 
b^utiful  parks 
and  world-dass 
museums.  Behind 
its  new  cultural 
facade,  the  city 
depends  cm  an  in¬ 
tricate  web  of 
hardware  and 
software  to  main¬ 
tain  its  municipal 
departments  and  ! 
public  facilities.  I 

The  political  | 

feu"  Sot  information  Itcknolog, 

making  in  the  public  sector,  and  A  Bull  customer  for  more 
“each  municipality  has  its  own  than  a  decade,  Ed  Walkowski, 
peculiarities  and  requirements  manager  at  City  Information 
with  reference  to  applications  Systems,  said  be  feels  that  a  sin- 
and  software/’  obser^  Wendy  gle  vendor  strategy  creates  an 
S.  Bell,  assistant  manager  at  City  eader  environment  in  which  to 
information  Systems.  "We’re  develop  software  and  impl«nent 
fortunate,  however,  as  we  have  a  communications.  He  sak)  he  also 
city  administration  that  values  feels  confident  that  Bull's  efforts 
the  use  of  information  technol-  in  open  systems  integration  will 
ogy.”  During  the  last  three  allow  the  city’s  IS  to  bring  in  oth- 
years,  the  city  has  aggressively  er  vendors, 
supported  the  move  toward  end-  Most  of  the  city’s  apfrikations 
user  computing  by  approving  are  writt^i  in-house,  especially 


more  purchases  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  office  systems. 


at  the  mainframe  level  Much  of 
it  is  written  with  an  eye  toward 


To  integrate  its  15  separate  doing  work  fi-om  rraiote  k>ca- 
municipaJ  divisions,  Pittsburgh  tions  via  the  network. 'There  are 


depends  on  a  BuO  HN  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.  Bull  8000  run- 


more  than  40  applications  on  the 
mainhame,  including  packages 


ning  under  the  GcosS  Release  for  cash  management,  rduse 
SR3000  operating  environment,  truck  routing,  traffic  court  and 
The  dual-processor  mainframe  ticketing,  pension  and  personnel 
communicates  with  15  Bull  and  payroll  functions.  Kttsburgh 
DPS6  minicomputers  scattered  also  utilizes  Bull’s  Office  One 
throughout  the  city,  servicing  Plus  for  electronic  mail  conunu- 
some  2.000  end  users  on  a  daily  nkations  on  a  citywide  basis,  and 
basis  over  direct  and  twisted*  tbe  service  is  invaluable.  Wal- 


kowsldsaid. 

"We're  starting  to  develop 
applications  based  on  E-mail, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  offidal 
documentation  for  legblative 
correspondence,  and  tbe  system 
has  dramatically  redu^  our 
hard-<x)fiy  interelfice  communi- 
catkms.’'hesaid. 

Walkowski  added  that  the  E- 
mail  software  resides  on  each 
minicomputer  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  busy  linking  the  mid¬ 
ranges  together  —  a  joint  effort 
between  in-house  staff  and  Bull 
technidans.  “The  HDLC  net¬ 
work  was  basically  in  place. “  be 


noted,  “[so]  it’s  more  a  matter  of 
assigning  name  nodes  on  tbe  Da- 
tanets  and  doing  some  software 
work  on  each  Levels.” 

Tbe  different  divisions  most 
frequently  access  the  time  col- 
lecbon  t^ule  portion  of  tbe 
personnel  and  payroll  system, 
^^owski  said.  users  also 
take  advantage  of  office  automa¬ 
tion  appbcatkms  running  on  tbe 
individual  departmental  comput¬ 
ers.  Tbe  8000  processes  each 
request  for  informatiofi  via  the 
Datanet  frocft-end  conununica* 
tions  processor  and  uses  a 
fourth-generation  language 
compiler  to  generate  reports. 
The  dty  currently  runs  Bull's 
DM4TP  hierarchical  database, 
whidi  allows  the  minicomputers 


to  fuDctioD  in  oo-Iioe.  tenmnal 
emubtkn  mode  to  access  all  pro- 
ductkm  databases. 

Over  the  years.  City  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  has  recruited  em- 
pk^rees  from  ocher  departments 
throu^Kwt  tbe  dty  in  order  to 
"help  us  move  forvrard  and  meet 
our  customer  needs,” 
kowsld  said.  Hearkening  back  to 
his  early  days  at  tbe  data  center, 
be  recalled  that  the  structure 
was  then  "people-dependent.” 
He  observed  thA  although  data 
processing  staff  numbers  have 
remained  static  during  the  past 
20  years,  productivity  has  dra¬ 
matically  increased.  “We’re  al¬ 
ways  looking  at  technology  to 
improve  the  work  force.”  be 
sa^. 


Imaging  and  micrographics  booming 


I  BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

OISTAFF 

The  imaging  and  microgra{rfiics 
marketplace  was  worth  $4.3  bil¬ 
lion  last  year  and  wiD  grow  at  a 
:  compound  annual  rate  of  34% 
during  tbe  next  five  years,  said  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Association 
for  Information  and  Image  Man¬ 
agement  (AIIM). 

In  additioQ  to  surveying  96  of 
its  trade  members,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.'based  AilM  ap¬ 
proached  726  end-user  compa¬ 
nies.  These  users,  the  study  re¬ 
ported.  currently  {dan  to  spend 
about  equal  amounts  on  micro¬ 
graphics  and  dectronic  imaging. 

The  users  also  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  what  they  (lercdve  as 
impediments  to  imaging  today, 
‘nfe  relatively  high  cost  of  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging  remained  an  is¬ 
sue  for  these  users.  Another 
concern  was  tbe  lack  of  stan- 
dardizatioo  among  vendors  and 
tbe  need  for  apfdications  beyond 
storage  and  retrieval  Users  abo 
called  for  greater  interaction 
among  various  imaging  and  mi- 
crogra{)hic  technologies. 


Zoom  time 

EUctronk  imaging  ts  expected  to  surpass  and  then  ovemdielm 
mkrograpkia  during  the  next  /our  years 


In  the  study,  efkitled  “Infor- 
matkm  and  Image  Management: 
'The  State  of  the  Industry, 
1990,”  AtIM  trade  members  re¬ 
ported  revenues  of  $  1 .2  hillioa  in 
electronic  ima^g  and  $2.3  bil- 
ikn  from  micrograi^ucs  sys¬ 
tems.  The  remaning  revenues 
inducted  $634  million  for  image 
management  services  and  $112 
million  in  miscellaneous  sales. 

Revenue  grew  28%  over  last 
year,  the  study  stated,  noting 
that  "the  adoption  of  electronic 
imaging,  in  particular,  wiD  be 


more  cautious  in  1990  throu^ 
1992.  then  increase  significantly 
in  later  years.” 

Overall  the  research  {iroiects 
woridwkte  infomattoQ-  and  im¬ 
age-management  revenue  to 
climb  to  nearly  $20  biUkn  by 
1994.  'Three  years  ago.  a  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lybraixl  study  cocnmis- 
siooed  by  AIIM  pre^bcted  tbe 
market  would  grow  to  $6.5  bil- 
boD  by  1996  ICW.  March  30, 
1987].  Tbe  current  re{>art  was 
produced  by  Temple.  Barker  and 
Sloane.lnc 


The  E-Mail  System  That  Delivers  .  .  . 


Productivity  to  Your  Office 

SYSM  is  ready  to  work  for  you.  TTiis 
easy-to-use  electronic  mail  system  contains 
a  workgroup  of  essential  tools  for  CICS 
sites.  Private  and  shared  user  lists,  files, 
bulletins,  calendars  ^d  schedules  all 
combine  to  help  employees  manage  timely, 
effective  communications. 


= 


SYSM*  is  a  tegistofad  trademark  ol  HftW  Computer  Systems.  Inc 
PnOFS*  ts  a  registered  trademark  d  ISM  EasyUnli^  is  a  service  mark  ol  V 


Rebates  lb  Your 
Annual  Budget 

SYSM  e-mail  saves  on  phone 
charges,  file  room  expenses, 
and  delivery  fees  while 
increasing  employee  produc¬ 
tivity.  Apply  those  recovered 
communication 
doilais  to  your 
non-reducible 
expenses  and 
watch  your  budget 
stretch. 


The  World  to  Your  Fingertips. 

Interfaces  to  Soft  Switch,  FAX,  PROFS*, 
Western  Unions  Easylink**,  DISOSS, 
BITNET,  TTY  devices,  PCs  and 
LANs  bring  worldwide 
connectivity  to  your 
IBM  computer  terminal. 

I 

CALL  800-338-6692 
for  a  FREE  lleledemo 
and  let  SYSM  deliver 


stnm  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC 
RQ  Box  15190 
Boise,  ktaho  83n$-Oi90 
(208)  305-0336 
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THE  LEADERS 

IN  MULTI  VENDOR 
CX)NNECnvnY  WIDEN 
THEIR  LEAD. 

No  oie  is  more  fcuniliar 
wWimultivendcwccm- 
nectivity  than  tfie  peojde  at 
Businessland  Afii^  a^ 
we’ve  designed,  instaDed, 
and  siqiported  more 
multivi^dor  netwculcs  dian 
anyone  else. 

And  we’re  still  breaking 


architecture  make  the  host 
owirwiment  a  tot  easier 
to  work  with.  Namely,  the 
Apple*  Madntoshf 


THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TOa)NNECTWrrH 
MACINTOSH. 

Now  there’s  an  impres- 
^e  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  plications. 


host  plications  that  allow 
these  plicaticms  to  amtinue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  software. 

Not  CKily  does  Madntodi 
connect  into  all  awirwiments, 
but./^le’s  Data  Access 
Langup  makes  it  possible 
for  your  users 
to  request  and 
update  informa- 
tiaifixrmhost 
databases— 
r^ardlessof 


new 

ground— 
witha 
range  of 
product 
offerings 
tiiatgive 
new 

meaning  to  the  terms  “host 
accessibility”  and  “cainect- 
htity.”  And  we’re  doing  it  with 
a  computer  whose  gr^hical 
user  interface  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  thirdijarty 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Viewf  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interface  for 
Madntod>tomainfiame 
plications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to4iost  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac- 
Woikstation^ 
developers  can 
create  fiiendly 
frcmt-endsto 


what  type  of  networic  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  system  architecture, 
or  DBMS  tho^  are  uang. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPCr  even  aJlows  the 
creation  of  Madntodi  plica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  in  IBM’s  LU  62  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  newty 
formed  alliance  with  Iff  MG 
Peat  Marwick,  Buanesdand 
can  assist  you  in  planning 
and  developdng  exdting  new 


custom  applications  using 
these  products. 

MACIMDSH 
CONNECTSTO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 

Another  exdting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Buanessland’s 
networking  portfolio  is  the 
introduction  of  NetFRAME 
highperfonnance  networic 
servers,  also  known  as 
“networic  mainframesr 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  networik- 
ing  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  EthoTieL 

THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
FOR  MACINTOSH. 


In  addition 
to  providing  all  die 
hadwareand 
software  that  is 
required  to  create 


otganizati(xi  can  have  access 
to  an  extensive  range  of 
support  smices— including 
Soluli(Mi  Line  Phis,  our  help 
desk  and  technical  hotline. 


woife  Later, 
g  Network  News. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 

_  and  reliable 

^  servers  available 
today.*  And  they  are  par- 
ticulariy  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh — with  a  built-in  ./^le 
LocalTalk*  CMinection  as  a 
standard  feature** 

Not  onfy  that,  NetFRAME 
servers  support  the  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  ^tems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  mullivendor 
network,  Businessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  working. 
Everything  from  consulta¬ 
tion  and  instalMcm  to  LAN 
administration  training 
and  support 

If  you  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


rr  ALL  STARTS  WTTHA 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac¬ 
intosh  ccMinectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  savers,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recent  independent 
sturfy  caiducted  among  MK 
maiiagers  Ml  the  productivity 
benefits  of  Madnuish,  coitact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Adc  us  to  fill 
you  in  (Ml  aH  the  network  news. 


BUSIfESSiAN) 

A  Different  Kind  of  Cbmputer  Cbmpany 

01990.  Busifa  letod.  Ibc- Bu  linr  wtad  Bum— jadlogD  are  itgiamdBidBwta  at  Inc. 

lin^'^l^»Tr^^^iau^dB^denw>»o^A^lp^Cc■Ml— .he.  ^chM^fahKiiMiiWTltidHiMteoriniMmdindniMlgafhiMre^KUiMhuldB^ 
•/TBBKMyT.  1990.  ••D»wi[i«rfriBcc»iBKCl>e»<lqiMdMflBN«Vhre3B6NLM<faf  Fil.l990.MMMihi«Bwrtop«*iipwd>)<ly»Ma»uhrdhridgi.k 


Reason  #4:  Reliability. 

HP  quality  means 
f^ijwnership. 


Reason  #5; 

Service  &  Support. 

Extensive  dealer  network 
bached  by  HPb  award-u'inning 
senice  and  support. 


Reason  #1:  FuD  Line 


286. 386SX.  S86. 486. 

Desktop  and  deskside  models. 


Reason  #2: 

Full  Compatibility. 

Fhr  hard\vare,  software  and  networking 
Th  meet  your  needs  today  and  tomomno 


Reason  #3:  Networking. 

PCs fnnn  a  world  leader  in  multii'endor 
netuorking. 


Afi^HPLasodet 

isthelastteasco 

tDbt^HPrc& 


Reason  #6:  FVee  Printers. 
For  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
free  HP  LaserJet  nil  HI,  HID  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
full  details.  Call  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


OISfiOHiwWt-ndwdCoinpwiy  CPPCOtfi 

(JflergDod  withpufrh«eafHPVKtra286. 386SX.  and  486-baMd  PCs.  As  lew  » two  K's  qualify 
buyer  far  fr««pnnlM  Purrhaaeofvideomonitor  not  required.  All  PCs  must  be  purchased  at  the  same 
bmr  than  an  authoriaed  HP  dealer. 

Offer  etMte  December  31. 1980. 


There  is  a  better  way 

¥/S%  HEWLETT 
mIEM  PACKARD 
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Beacon  extends  VSAM  functions 


Fujitsu  adds  fault-tolerant  CPU 


BY  MAURA  I  HARRINGTON 
cwsrikn 


BOSTON  —  Beacon  Software  Intenia- 
tional  recently  introduced  its  first  soft' 
ware  product  designed  to  give  added 
functioRality  to  IBM's  VSAM  data  mart' 
agementsykon. 

CICS  Connection  aDows  multiple  pro¬ 
grams  to  u^te  the  same  VSAM  file  and 
provides  sftnultaneotis  on-line  and  batch 
access,  said  Beacon  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Robert  Mushittsld. 

CICS  Connection  is  able  to  do  this,  he 
added,  by  centralizing  the  batch  and  on¬ 
line  I/O  requests  through  VSAM  and  giv¬ 
ing  total  control  of  i/O  activity  of  both 
batch  and  on-line  programs  to  CICS,  thus 
allowing  both  types  of  programs  to  ui>date 
the  saiw  VSAM. 

Under  VSAM,  the  batch  program 
would  normally  have  to  own  the  file  rath¬ 
er  than  let  CICS  control  the  process  —  as 


Imaging 

CONTIN&)  FROM  PAGE  25 

and  large  disk  drives  to  make  the  system 
hum.  ICON  has  already  cost  13  milUm  for 
the  initial  investment  in  equipment  and 
software,  which  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
dub's  annual  IS  budget  of  more  than  $20 
million. 

However,  the  payoft  may  not  be  ^  oft. 
"If  we  didn't  expect  to  be  saving  $2  mil- 
hoo  a  year  by  1993."  Murray  said,  "we 
wouldn't  be  d^g  it" 

ICON  win  use  one-fourth  the  capadty 
of  the  club’s  ffiM  3090  Model  200 
soon  to  be  upgraded  to  a  Model  400  — 
and  one-third  of  its  120G  bytes  (tf  hard¬ 
disk  capadty.  "This  is  a  very  data-inten- 
sive  technology  that's  redefining  the  way 
we  do  capadty  planning,"  said  Frank  Bo^- 
eznay.  the  dub’s  manager  of  technical 
services.  Imageidus  users  must  have 
MVS/ESA,  since  the  program  uses  the 


Hamilton 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

These  are  just  the  basics  of  the  an- 
oouncemeot.  Never  mind  the  challenge 
presented  by  aU  those  other  customer 
letters  —  tte  ones  oot  mentioned  on  an¬ 
nouncement  day  —  such  as  a  cryptic 
note  cooceming  price  cuts  on  selected 
memory  features  for  3090s. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  for  customers  to 
get  an  understanding  of  this  package,  and 
IBM  needs  to  make  an  extra  effort  to 
provide  information  as  dearly  as  possible. 
However,  at  times  it  has  seemed  that 
IBM  overwhelmed  even  itself  vnth  the 
vdume  of  product  information  it  re¬ 
leased. 

Tdie  the  matter  of  mainframe  up¬ 
grades  At  the  IBM  ES/9000  announce¬ 
ment  in  early  Septembv,  an  IBM  execu¬ 
tive  mentiooed  3090J  model  upgrade 
price  breaks  for  3090  base,  E  and  S  mod¬ 
el  users.  That  made  sense.  It  seems  obvi¬ 
ous  that  IBM  would  want  to  move  users 
to  the  new  platform  or  up  the  3090  line  as 
soon  as  posable. 

But  when  another  executive  was 
asked  about  the  price  breaks  a  week  hter. 
be  insisted  that  no  such  policy  existed. 

A  foUow-up  conversation  with  an 

SEPTEMBER 24. 1990 


CICS  does  for  oo-lme  programs  by  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  the  I/O  activity  for  each 
Mushinsld  said. 

Other  features  in  CICS  Connectian  in¬ 
clude  the  ability  of  the  user  to  control  the 
number  of  siraultaneous  requests  sent  to 
VSAM  and  the  time  increments  in  which 
they  are  sent,  Mushinsld  said. 

"(CICS  Connectkm]  does  essentially 
the  same  thing  [as  a  database  manage¬ 
ment  ^stemj  in  terms  of  concurrent  ca- 
pabOities  and  is  an  alternative  for  users 
who  don't  have  the  time  or  money  to  inte¬ 
grate  a  database  management  system 
into  their  computer  system,"  Muchinski 
sakL 

*  The  product  can  also  act  as  a  stopgap 
measure  to  aQow  both  oo-line  and  batch 
programs  to  update  the  same  VSAM  file 
while  a  DBMS  b  being  developed. 

CICS  Connectioo  b  available  at  an  in¬ 
troductory  price  of  $45,000  per  site  li¬ 
cense. 


BYLORIVAUGRA 


TOKYO  —  In  its  third  mtior  product  an- 
oonncement  in  leas  than  a  mooth,  Fuptm 
Ltd.  recently  ventured  further  into  multi- 
vendor  computer  environments  and  in- 
tentatiooal  markets  with  a  new  foik-tol- 
erant  canimunication8  processor  that 
supports  a  variety  of  conununicatioos 
protocote,  indudiag  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  (SNA). 

Fqiitsu  expects  to  sell  2,000  of  the 
Sure  System  2000s  in  the  first  three 
years  of  sales  —  1,500  to  the  domestic 
market  and  another  SOO  to  multivendor 
system  sites  overseas.  That  underscores 
Fqjitsu’s  internatioaal  market  position¬ 
ing,  sdricfa  started  in  earnest  during  the 
past  year  or  so. 

Eariier,  the  cooqany  introduced  a  ver- 
skm  of  AT&Ts  Unbi  Syst^  V  for  its  su¬ 
percomputers  and  M  aeries  mainframes 


PR/SM  memory-allocation  facility  and 
the  Systems  Managed  Storage  fadhty. 

Architecturally.  ICON  b  a  kind  of 
client/server  application,  one  in  which  the 
"server"  b  the  mainframe  and  the  "cli¬ 
ent’’  b  an  IBM  fVrsonal  System/2  Model 
55,  spedaliy  outfitted  with  cominession/ 
decompresstoo  cards  that  reduce  the 
467K  bytes  of  data  on  a  scanned  docu¬ 
ment  to  80K  bytes  per  page.  The  PS/2 
workstatioDS,  priced  at  $8,500  each,  use 
oversized  dta^y  monitors  to  rixiw  the 
forms’ fine  print 

The  dub  started  writing  applications 
for  rite  ICON  system  in  1989  and  was  one 
of  the  first  nme  sites  to  implement  Image- 
frius  on  an  early  support  program  from 
IBM.  A  small-scale  production  test  of 
ICON,  using  juri  5,000  dub  member  ac¬ 
counts.  began  in  February.  A  full-blown 
productioo  system  b  scb^uled  to  come 
oo-line  in  December. 

The  December  switch  coinddes  with 
IBM's  shipment  of  Imageplus  Verskn 


IBM  spokesman  corrdrted  the  second  ex- 
''  ecutive's  remarks.  It  turns  out  that 
there  have  been  upgrade  incentive  poli¬ 
cies  in  (dace,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
availato  until  the  end  of  thb  month.  The 
policies  vary,  but  one  example  b  a  pbn 
that  allows  a  low-end  3090E  user  to  up¬ 
grade  to  a  J  modd  in  two  steps  at  the 
price  of  a  one-step  upgrade,  which  b  typi¬ 
cally  less  expensive. 

to  between  these  conversatioia,  an¬ 
other  item  came  up  that  truly  confused 
matters.  It  seems  IBM  also  issued  a  cus¬ 
tomer  letter  on  Sept  5  for  price  increases 
on  3090  modd  upgrades  to  J  processors. 
When  an  DM  spokesman  was  asked 
about  thb,  be  said  be  was  not 
with  thb  particular  customer  letter. 

So,  wlut  do  we  learn  herd  That  IBM 
executives  are  human,  too.  and  that  they 
are  still  absorbing  some  of  the  nitty-grit¬ 
ty  detaib  of  the  announcement?  I  suspect 
users  wiD  undezstaitd  —  up  toa  point 
IBM,  after  all,  made  the  deddon  to 
deliver  such  a  big  package  to  the  market 
Now  it's  up  to  I^  to  provide  infanna- 
tion  as  straid^it  as  possible,  so  customers 
can  get  on  with  th^  jabs  of  making  ded- 


2.0,  announced  on  Sept  5. 

Vdsioo  2.0  reportedly  consolidates  all 
image  storage  in  IBM’s  DB2  rdational  da¬ 
tabase,  tnrluding  support  for  the 
of  file  folders.  New  apdbatioo  program¬ 
ming  interfaces  will  aDow  users  to  tie  ex¬ 
isting  MVS/ESA  applicatiooa  into  the 
Imageplus  system,  an  IBM  spokeswoman 
said.  Support  for  storage  of  color  images 
win  also  be  shipped  in  December.  IBM 
said. 


that  win  enable  Fi^tau  to  adl  its  oompu- 
ers  more  easily  overseas.  Then  it  brought 
out  a  super  fast  mainfraine  aeries  that  wiB 
compete  with  IBM’s  Enterprise  System/ 
9000  mainframes. 

Fujftra  has  set  up  an  eqansive  work¬ 
ing  environment  for  its  communicatiooe 
processor:  It  supports  sudi  etandsrd  pro- 
tocob  as  SNA.  Open  Systems  IntercnD- 
oect,  Transmbaion  Coatrd  Protocol/lD- 
temet  Protocol,  Fiqftsu  Network  Ardn- 
tecture  (a  variation  on  IBM’s  Systems 
^ipbcation  Architectiire)  and  the  japan 
Chamstore  Aaaodatkn  network. 

The  System  2000  b  aimed  at  custom- 
en  in  the  ^obal  money  market,  automatic 
hanimg  eervices  and  credit-aird 
services  that  need  all-day  operatioD  and 
the  ability  to  upgrade  th^  systems  Air¬ 
ing  operstian.  It  also  eliminates  the  need 
to  use  an  M  aeries  mainfraine  as  a  hot 
badogi  machine. 

The  product  b  the  first  commimica- 
tkns  processor  to  be  introduced  witfato 
Fuittsu's  Muhknvtronnient  Informatiao 
System  Soiutioo  frtxn  under  the  Domaio 
Concept  architecture  umbrella  rntro- 
duced  with  last  wedc’s  high-end  main- 
frames.  The  System  2000  b  curreotJy 
available  in  five  modds  ranging  from  two- 
to  six-processar  modules  with  monthly 
hardware  rental  fees  tangiDg  from 
$9,000  to  $19,667.  The  SXO  operating 
system  coats  $1 ,537  per  month. 

Lori  VaJifrautJu  Takjfobumitdnif 
/br  ike  WGNem  Service. 


Hamikcn  a  QmpmIrrmorU't  Kniar  editor,  tf*- 
lamaod  Mflware. 


**VIKDia  DMA  EITBI  SYSTEM  18 
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WE  HEED  n  TO  DO.** 


Chaibs  (Qtuok)  flwmnio.  prssidint  of  CaiDbrta  Oorpcrstto.  Nmnaaibso,  WJ.,  data 
ensiT  ssrriM  bumu  cdSM  1978- 


raing  OsU  Bntry  (TI3)  software 
gtvss  Caa^nfa  fast  fonaatt^ 
■titbtkisl  tnffinsattnn  oo  pnduotmty. 

routtnas.  Itos  than  tbit.  8  msans 
qubk.  aoourats  turn-araund  on  psak 
woridoads  ftc  Cambria's  many  Pmuns 
aoOollBofa. 

"Tha  thing  about  Viking’s  produota 
la  that  you  oan  pot  your  own  liooka. 
baOs  and  irtiMlai’  on,  wftbout 
vkdatlag  any  baturaa  or  anbkaeture 
of  tbs  aystam  ttsilf.’'  Onatanio  added 
Cambria  baa  osad  Wi  tor  fbur 
yaara,  atmptttying  vity  dUDsult  data 


mtiy  jobe  for  ouatomara  from 
vtriuaRy  fvety  oonorivabfai  tnduatzy  or 
buwtnaaa 

1b  find  out  bow  VlklDg  oan  miks 
your  data  antry  more  fltxfols.  oomaot 
oa  at:  Vlktag  Software  Ssrrioaa.  toe., 
4606  laai  e7th  8traat.  Suite  100. 

Ttiba,  (X  7111884909.  PHOBB:  (916) 
491-6144;  MX;  (916)  4988701. 
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COMPUTER  WORLD 


Many  businesses 
are  already  getting 
a  competitive  edge 

with  ma:  isdn. 


Maybe  even  your 
competition. 


If  you  think  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ia»J)  is  just  a  dream  for 
the  future,  think  againThe  advanced 
technology  of  AlitT  ISDN  can  give  your 
business  a  cempetitive  advantage,  today 

Did  you  know,  by  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  images  all  at  the  same  time,  over 
one  digital  line,  AT&T  ISDN  is  already  help¬ 
ing  many  businesses  to  save  money:  As 
well  as  offerii^  a  level  of  service  and 
efficiency  never  before  possible. 

AWT  ISDN  is  now  available  in  over 
300  cities  across  the  country  And  here  is 
what  it  can  do  for  you; 

AISri^Nis  working 
inlkiemarketing- 

Even  before  a  telemarketer  answers 
the  phone,  all  account  information  about 
the  caller  can  appear  oiescreeaTelemar 
keting  companies  can  now  give  immedi¬ 


ate  answers  to  their  customers' questions 
So  orders  get  processed  faster;  sales  oppor 
tunities  are  greater  and  customers  aren't 
left  on  hold  listening  to  music. 

Alts' ISDN  is  working 
rnliunsportation: 

With  ACiT  ISDN’s  Call-by-Call  feature, 
transportation  companies  are  now  central¬ 
izing  control  of  their  dispatch  operations 
arxl  combining  various  AT&T  switched 
services  on  the  sameT-1  pipe.This  flexibil¬ 
ity  means  that  nwre  calls  ate  being  han¬ 
dled  with  fewer  access  lines  AT&T  ISDN 
has  helped  transportation  companies  save 
thousatxls  of  dollats  each  month  and  has 

moved  their  businesses  into  _ 

the  fast  lane. 


AISSISDNis  working 
inLodging: 

R^t  now;  when  their  switchboards 


are  all  lit  up,  hotels  ate  using  ATST  ISDN 
to  route  calls  automatically  to  the  next 
available  agent,  even  if  they’re  in  atrother 
location.  That  maximizes  their  staffing 
efficiency  Also,  with  our  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification  feature,  agents  have 
become  more  accurate  and  are  saving 
time,  opening  the  door  for  more  persona¬ 
lized  service. 

So  now  that  you  know  how  well  it's 
working  for  your  competition,  let  the 
advanced  technology  of  AT&T  ISDN  help 
increase  productivity  and  save  tTKXiey  for 
your  business  today 


Innovation.  • 
Another  Alts'  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AftT 
Account  Executive. 


aADsT 

The  right  choice. 
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SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Computer-aided 

software 

engineering 

Direct  Technology  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Automator  QA,  a  test 
^tem  designed  to  create  intel¬ 
ligent  processes  (agents)  that 
automate  software  testing  pnh 
cedures. 

The  product  resides  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  that  is  linked  to  a 
host.  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  time 


btes  to  schedule  batch  jc^.for 
processing  at  a  later  time  or  cm  a 
recurring  basis. 

The  Bsrsonal  Job  Scheduler 
enables  developers  to  compile 
and  test  new  systems  while  us¬ 
ing  fewer  millions  (rf  instructioos 
per  second.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  job  queuing;  the  alrility  to 


I 


list,  delete  or  modify  peufing 
jobs;  and  automatic  event  notifi¬ 
cation. 

The  product  can  run  on  ma¬ 
chines  equipped  with  IBM’s 
MVS/XA  or  MVS/ESA  with 
TSO.  It  costs  $10,000  per  CPU. 
Advanced  Data 
Managemeiit 
15  Main  St. 

Kingston,  N.J.  0S528 
(609)799-4600 


Compilers 

Telesoft  has  announced  an  Ada 
cross  cooqxler  A-agrvd  for  de¬ 
veloping  embedded  real-time  ^ 
plicatioas  with  Motorob,  Inc. 
88000  reduced  instruction  set 
computing-baaed  proceasors  on 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX/ 
VMS  hosts. 

The  Telegen  2  cross  compiler 


indudes  a  maihsthreaded 
time  siqypart  package  that 
vides  detenniWic  interru 
tency  behavior  lor  real 
embedded  appBcatkns. 

Tbe  prcM^  is  priceii 
tween  $12,600  and  $102 

nrt  mnfigiiT^jinn 

Teleaoft 

5959  Comeratone  West 
San  Di^,  Calif.  92121 
(619)457-2700 


needed  to  create  an  application 
for  testing  character-ba^  soft¬ 
ware  running  cm  mainframes  or 
minicomputers  by  a  ratio  of  3  to 
1.  Its  QA  ^fiew  and  QA  Rei^ 
features  enable  users  to  view 
failures  in  different  screens  or 
analyze  data.  Built-in  clocks  are 
also  included. 

An  «itry-level  system  costs 
$5,495. 

Direct  Technology 
10  E.  21st  St 
New  York,N.Y.  10010 
(212)475-2747 


utilities 

Dem^x  Software.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  product  designed  to 
process  di^  configurations  — 
known  as  striped  disks  —  which 
are  used  primanly  by  Digital 
Equipment  Cx)rp.  VAX  9900  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Squeezepack  deftag- 
mrater  can  make  fragmented 
files  contiguous  and  consolidate 
free  space  to  mtnimizp  the  num¬ 
ber  of  disk  accesses. 

Prices  range  from  $245  to 
$3,395,  depending  on  VAX  con¬ 
figuration. 

Demax  Software 
999  Baker  Way 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94404 
(800)283-3629 


Applications 

packages 

Api^ied  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Almost  TSO,  an  MVS 
VTAM  aj^riication  environment 
that  supports  multiple  users  per 
address  ^moe  executing 
applications  such  as  ISPF,  SDSF 
andDB2. 

Almost  TSO  caq  be  used  to 
ccmvert  most  TSO  applications 
to  VTAM  by  rfmiging  the  log-on 
from  TSO  to  Almost  TSO.  It  can 
be  used  to  implement  interactive 
applications  that  ordinarily  re- 
quire.CICS,  tbecmnpany  said. 

The  product  is  available  for 
MVS/SP,  MVS/XA  and  MVS/ 
ESA  systems.  It  costs  between 
$12,000  and$25.000. 

Applied  Software 

P.O.  Box  13027 

840  U.S.  Highway  No.  1 

N.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33408 

(407)626-4818 


Now  you  can  get  a  lot  more  muscle  out  of 
DB2.*  With  RAMIS.*  The  most  powerful  tool  on 
the  market  fcM*  accessing,  reporting  and  main¬ 
taining  DB2  data. 

But  despite  its  hi^  performance,  RAMIS  is 
exc^tionaUy  ea^  toleam,  to  use  and  easy 
to  teach.  And  best  of  all,  easy  tosuf^xxt. 

Itk  menu-based,  so  it  doesnt  require  DB2  or 
SQL/DS  structures  or  commands. 

Fitmi  either  RAMIS/PC  or  the  mainframe, 
RAMIS  has  powerful  reporting  capabilities  that 


RAMlSThinkaa 

AsATurbo-Cha^ 
R)rDB2. 


allow  DB2  users  to  select  the  type  of  reporting 
f^ility  uniquely  designed  for  their  own  needs 
and  experience. 

And  RAMIS  provides  quick  data  mainte¬ 
nance  capabilities  and  automatic  data  extraction 
and  data  retrieval  safeguards. 

If  all  this  wasnt  enough,  On-Line  Software 
offers  the  MIS  professioi^  yet  another  power¬ 
ful  set  of  tools:  The  DB2  Prc^ries— the  perfect 
complement  to  RAMIS 

With  one  of  the  largest  installed  bases  of  any 
report  writer  in  the  wond.  RAMIS  is  backed  by 
OivLine  Softwaiek  over  tvrerity  years  leadership 
in  IBM  *  ^tems  scftware  ai^  its  ccMnmitment io 
superior  supfxxt,  education  and  ccmsulting. 

■  Indeed,  if  RAMIS  were  a  car;  it  would  be 
aBerrari. 

_  Fcm-  information,  call  800-642-0177. 

In  Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  Outside  US  and 
Clanada,  caU  44-71-631-3696. 

RAMIS  users  come  join  us  at  the  1990  RAMIS 
Roundtable,  October  21-25,  in  Nashville,  TN. 
ForRAMlSRoundtaUe information,  call  Usa 
Jones  at  201-585-6759. 

On-Line  Strftware 

rJfl  iNTERNATIONAL 


Advanced  Data  Management, 
Inc.  has  announced  a  software 
package  designed  to  allow  users 
ot  IBM  mainframes  and  ctxnpati- 
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BUT  WHY? 


These  days,  there's  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  things  you  can  add  to  your 
PCs.  Coprocessors.  VGA  cards.  Large 
scale  monitors.  Network  cards. 

But  no  matter  how  many  thousands 
of  dollars  you  pour  into  your  PCs, 
they  stiU  can't  give  you  what  you  get 
with  every  Sun  workstation.  The 
screaming-hot  performance.  The  multi¬ 
tasking.  The  hi^-resolution  graphics. 
And  the  built-in  networking. 

And  now,  we're  introducing  a 
new  workstation  that  makes  ^  the 
shortcomings  of  your  PCs  even  more 
obvious. 

SPARCstation"  IPC. 

At  $8,995,*  it's  the  lowest  cost,  full- 
color  RISC  workstation  in  the  world. 

By  far.  In  fact,  it's  about  the  same  price 
as  a  high-performance  386  PC.  But  just 
look  at  the  difference. 

You  get  15.8  MIPS  performance. 
Which  is  almost  four  times  faster  than  a 
386.  You  get  a  16-inch  display  with  over 
a  million  pixels.  That's  over  three  times 
the  clarity  of  high-resolution  PCs.  You 
get  built-in  Ethernet;  Audio.  A  floating¬ 
point  processor.  And  real  32-bit  expan¬ 
sion  slots.  All  standard.  Plus  room  for 
24  MB  of  main  memory.  All  in  a  compact 
package  that  leaves  lots  of  room  on 
your  desk. 

But  most  importantly,  like  all  our 
workstations,  SPARCstation  IPC  is 
built  on  UNIXf  And  it  gives  you  the 
full  benefit  of  distributed  computing. 
Because,  unlike  PCs,  it  was  designed 


to  be  networked  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  So  you  get  easy  connectivity  to  aD 
the  other  computers  in  your  company, 
from  PCs  to  mainframes.  As  a  result, 
people  who  work  together  actually 
work  together. 

You  also  get  the  OPEN  LOOK'user 
interface.  With  its  simple  icons  and 
pull-down  menus,  it  makes  UNIX 
easier  to  use  than  ever  before. 

And  since  it  looks  like  the  whole 
world  is  heading  our  way,  you  get  over 
2,100  SPARCware-applications  to 
choose  from— including  your  favorite 
PC  programs,  like  Lotus*  1-2-3,’  WingZ* 
OradeJ  and  WordPerfect? 

In  fact,  since  this  system  is  such  a 
great  alternative  to 
PC^  we're  making 
it  available  througji 
our  expanded 
value-added 
dealer  and  reseller 
network,  as  well 
as  our  current 
channels.  For 
even  more 

information  on  SPARCstation  IPC, 
caU  1-800-624-8999,  ext.  2062. 

And  we'll  show  you  a  little  something 
you'll  never  be  able  to  add  in  to  your  PCk 

It's  called  a  future. 


sun 

microsystems 
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Now  they’re  calling  it  a  jion^programmable  terminal.  Which 
might  make  you  think  teclmology  has  simply  passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently.  After 
all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of  terminals 
attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your  business.  Not  to 
mention  your  largest  single  investment  in  computing.  And 
we  just  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  replace  that  invest¬ 
ment  to  enjoy  the  interactivity  of  a  PC  environment. 

•  Just  get  the  SAS"  ^^tem  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individnal  Productivity 
of  a  PC  to  Your  Mainframe. 


Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  your  mainframe.. .on  your  minicomputers  and 
UNIX'-based  workstations... and  on  your  PCs  running  0S/2‘ 
and  MS-DOS'  Wherever  you  choose  to  run  the  SAS  System, 
you’ll  get  fast-and-frlendly  software  backed  by  expert 
technical  support,  consulting  services,  documentation, 
and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software.  For  a  SAS  System  executive 
summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive  the 
SAS  System  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

In  Canada,  call  416-443-98U. 


Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could  bring  the 
look  and  feel  (ffSAA/ClIA  to  your  maiid'rame...and  breathe 
new  life  into  your  3270  terminals.  Just  point  and  shoot  to 
gain  total  control  over  your  strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it  more 
intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAS  System’s 
wide  range  of  appUcatioits — from  report  writing  and 
•  graphics  to  decision  support  and  applications  development. 


/M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Cairqpus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 

®  Phone  91^77-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  ta  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
AT&T.  SAA  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  >1S-00S  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

^Computer  Intelligence,  La  Jolla,  CA. 

Copyright  ©  1990  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


EXECinw  SUMMARY 

With  corporate  icons  such  as  American  Express  Co.,  Citicorp  and  Federal  Express 
Corp.  realizing  saiings  of  20%  and  more  through  the  use  of  image  management 
tems,  ividespread  use  of  the  technology  seems  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

While  some  of  the  best  known  applications  include  processing  checks  and  credit  card 
receipts,  image  systems  are  also  specifically  designed  for  engineering  drawings,  map¬ 
ping  systems  and  general  business  forms.  They  coexist  with  other  complementary  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  optical  character  recognition  (OCR),  microform  -  microfiche  and 
microfilm  -  and  electronic  data  interchange. 

Dating  back  to  the  late  '60s,  image  management  systems  were  originally  designed  to 
make  paper  documents  available  for  on-line  display  and  retrieval.  As  the  systems 
evolved,  however,  that  philosophy  gave  way  to  the  currently  accepted  concept  of 
automating  the  entire  paper  handling  process. 

Beginning  uith  Wang  's  entry  in  1987,  the  major  systems  vendors  started  rapidly  lin¬ 
ing  up  behind  image  systems.  Unisys  Corp..  IBM.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.  and  NCR  Corp.  have  joined  this  segment  of  the  market.  Another  company, 
FileNet  Corp.,  played  a  pioneering  role  in  developing  turnkey  image  systems. 

The  third  party  market  has  also  blossomed.  These  vendors  can  customize  basic  ^tems 
for  a  particular  application,  concentrate  on  one  pari  of  the  system,  such  as  OCR,  or  pro¬ 
vide  the  components  of  the  system  platform.  This  flexibility  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  major  systems  vendors,  many  of  whom  have  signed  deals  with  multiple  third 
party  firms. 

Image  systems  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  development  of  computer  technology  as 
they  force  users  to  upgrade  their  management  systems. 

IDC  stresses  the  competitive  advantages  to  be  gained  from  image  management  system 
implementation  and  urges  users  to  investigate  their  promise  and  invest  in  their  use. 
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MYTHICAL  PAPERLESS  OFFICE  MAY  FINALLY  BE 
LAID  TO  REST.  IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
HAVE  COME  NOT  TO  SLAY  THE  PAPER  BEAST  BUT 
TO  TAME  IT.  ALLIED 


WITH  ON-Lim  TRANS¬ 
ACTION  PROCESSING, 
RECORD  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  AND  OTHER 
OFFICE  SYSTEM  TECH¬ 


NOLOGIES,  IMAGING 
WILL  IRREVERSIBLY 
CHANGE  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKPLACE.  ■  TO  DATE,  IMAGE  SYSTEMS  HAVE 
DELIVERED  PRODUCTIVITY  GAINS  EXCEEDING  20% 
AND  PROVIDED  SIGNIFICANT  COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES  TO  COMPANIES  SUCH  AS  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  CO.,  CITICORP,  FEDERAL.  EXPRESS  CORP. 
AND  CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT.  ■  IMA.GE 


MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  AND  IMAGE  PRO- 
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Image  management  systems  components 

\ - 

- / 

ScanoM-  $20,000  -  $1 50.000 
Documents  are  scarmed  into  the  systenn. 
The  scanner  digilues  the  document 
creeling  an  eloctric  image.  Since  images 
are  very  iarge  amounts  of  computer 
■nfomution  they  are  compressed  before 
being  stored.  The  image  is  indexed  to 
aflow  future  retrieval. 


System  Controller  $30,000  - 
$1 .000.000  The  system  controller  is 
responsible  for  the  movement  of 
images  in  and  out  of  storage.  The 
images  are  routed  from  one 
workstation  to  the  next  over  a  LAN 
which  can  be  limited  to  other 
departments  or  a  host  computer 


$12,000  -  60.000 


Storage  $25,000  •  $250,000 
Compressed  and  irvtexed 
documents  are  stored  ei^r 
on  magnetic  disks  or  on 
optical  disks. 


Workstation 

$8,000  •  $20,000  Allows 
users  to  have  access  to 
the  document  index, 
view  only  capabilities  or 
edit  functions. 


Atypical  image  management  system  may  range  in  price  from  $96,000  to  $1,285,060  depending  on  configuration, 


cessing  the  t»o  most  common  terms 
used  K)  describe  a  s>'stem  that  allows  users 
to  di^iae  a  business  document  and  move 
the  image  of  that  document  from  one 
worirstation  to  the  next  for  more  effective 
processing.  This  technology  is  easy  to  use 
but  requires  careful  planning  if  its  potential 
is  to  be  fully  realized.  This  paper  will  show 
how  users  who  implement  their  systems 
wisely  reap  the  many  bendiis  they  c^er. 

And  those  benefits  are  extensive.  They 
rat^  from  reducing  data  entry  errors,  to 
streamlining  information  flop's  within  orga¬ 
nizations,  to  reducing  physical  storage 
space.  In  the  digital  rntMid  of  image  man¬ 
agement  systems,  users  can  greatly 
iTMrrease  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
cessing  a  wide  variety  of  documents, 
including  checks,  credit  card  statements 
and  insurance  policies,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Just  as  there  is  a  wealdi  of  applicatioas. 
tbm  ts  also  a  variet)*  of  systems  that  run 
them.  Although  general  business  docu¬ 
ments  like  job  applications  and  item  pro¬ 
cessing  do^menis  like  checks  come  to 
mind  first,  there  are  also  systems  dedicated 
to  engineering  drawings  and  mapping 
applkatiORs  TIk  common  thread  that  links 
them  is  their  ability  to  allow  people  to 
work  faster  and  better. 

Like  so  many  computer-based  technolo¬ 
gies.  image  management  systems  date  back 
K>  the  nud'1960s.  Those  e^y  systems  gave 
way  to  more  modem  analog  systems  in 
19^  aixi  their  digital  successors  debuted 
in  1982.  Now  maior  systems  vendors  and 
third  parry  ftmis  are  combining  their  Neills 
to  offer  the  most  advanced  products  -prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  have  a  direa  impaa  on  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  businesses  spend 
on  paper-based  systems  every  year. 

Although  the  worldwide  market  for 


image  management  systems  has  been 
slow  to  grow.  IDC  presets  it  will  reach 
S25  to  S35  billion  by  the  late  ‘90s.  By  that 
time,  the  need  for  data  entry,'  which  is 
arduous  and  error-prone,  will  have 
diminished  dramatically. 

There  are  two  prominent  misconceptions 
about  image  management  systems.  The 
first  is  that  they  portend  the  end  of  paper- 
based  offices.  This  is  not  the  case,  ^at 
they  effer  is  a  more  streamlined  work  flow 
for  paper-based  offices,  The  second  mis¬ 
conception  is  that  image  management  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  same  as  optical  disk  technolo¬ 
gy.  Tliis  is  also  wrong.  Optical  disk  tech¬ 
nology  is  an  enabling  storage  technology 
for  image  management  systems  and  as 
such  only  a  subset. 

This  discussion  of  image  management 
systems  provides  the  reader  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  image  management  sys¬ 
tems  work,  their  history,  the  various  types 
of  systems  and  high-v^ue  applications.  It 
also  describes  system  functions  and  bene¬ 
fits.  the  roles  of  vendors,  the  most  common 
user  mistakes,  standards  and  future  techno¬ 
logical  developments. 

HOW  IMAGE  SYSTEMS  WORK 

In  terms  of  hardware,  an  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  is  normally  composed  of  a 
combination  of  scanners,  workstations, 
servers,  storage  and  printers  in  a  network. 
Basic  software  includes  a  database  man¬ 
agement  system  for  image  indexing  an^ 
software  to  nin  each  of  the  hardware  com¬ 
ponents.  Depending  upon  the  specific 
application  requirements,  some  vendors 
also  offer  a  mkrt^ilm  camera  and  microfilm 
storage  as  an  option. 

In  a  typical  system,  a  general  business 
document  is  fed  into  the  scanner  much  in 


the  same  way  documents  are  used  with 
copier  and  facsimile  machines.  Tlie  scanner 
then  reduces  the  document  to  a  series  of  Is 
— commonly  refered  to  as  on-bits — to  a 
dark  area  of  the  document  or  Os — to  a 
white  portion  erf  the  document. 

As  a  result,  the  image  appears  to  the 
computer  as  an  unintelligible  series  of 
bits.  The  cerntputer  can’t  search  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  word  or  phrase  since  the  document 
is  an  image  as  opposed  to  a  text  file. 
Therefore,  to  retrieve  the  image,  users 
have  to  assign  specific  index  informa¬ 
tion,  either  manually  a  automatically,  so 
the  computer  can  identify  it, 

A  data  compression  process  ignores 
white  space  between  letters  and  stores 
the  dots  comprising  tiiem.  Depending  on 
the  compression  technique  used,  this 
reduces  the  number  of  bits  stored  to  a 
range  from  15*lo-l  to  50-IO-1.  Despite 
the  use  of  advanced  compression  tech¬ 
niques.  a  bit-mapped  image  can  con¬ 
sume  500K  bytes  or  more.  As  a  result, 
image  management  system  users  fre¬ 
quently  require  very  large  amounts  of 
computer  storage,  stexage  which  can  be 
relatively  economical  when  based  on 
optical  disk.  Magnetic  disk  storage  costs 
$8  per  megabyte,  while  optical-c£k  stor¬ 
age  costs  only  $1  per  megabyte. 

If  users'want  to  retrieve  a  document, 
they  enter  index  information  into  their 
workstations.  The  workstations  send  that 
information  to  a  database  management 
server,  which  in  turn  relays  the  request  to 
the  storage  portion  of  tlw  system.  When 
the  request  is  fulfilled,  the  images  are  sent 
back  over  the  network  to  the  user  worksta¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  image  of  the  document  is 
decompre^ed  before  it  is  disjrfayed  on  the 
workstation  screen. 
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Scanners 

There  is  a  broad  range  of  scanners  to 
'meet  the  demand  for  multiple  applications. 
They  offer  varying  rates  of  resolution.  The 
resdution  erf  a  seamier  is  the  clarity  or  level 
of  definition  provided  for  the  scanned 
image.  This  is  generally  defined  as  dots  per 
inch;  each  dot  is  called  a  pixel.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  scanners  use  20O-.  240-  or  300  dot^in. 
in  order  to  inaease  resolution,  scanning 
time,  image  size  and  required  storage  must 
also  be  increased.  The  amount  of  process¬ 
ing  power  required  to  decompress  and 
compress  the  image  also  grows. 

The  major  vendors  selling  the  scanners 
do  not  usually  manufacture  them.  As  a 
result,  many  scanner  interfaces  are 
incompatible  with  their  counterparts 
from  cither  companies.  This  means  ven¬ 
dors  must  write  specific  software  drivers 
for  almost  every  scanner  they  support. 
Because  this  is  time-consuming  and 
expensive,  vendors  limit  d>e  number  of 
scanners  they  support. 

Of  all  the  components  in  a  system,  scan¬ 
ners  have  the  highest  rate  of  ^ure.  IDC 
recommends  that  users  have  a  backup 
scanner  availatrfe  at  all  times.  Users  should 
also  specify  in  the  purchase  contract  the 
lime  in  hours  it  will  take  the  vendor  to 
repair  the  original  or  install  the  backup 

Indexing 

Indexing  is  critical  to  image  management 
systems  and  one  erf  ^heir  biggest  h^efits. 
In  paper-based  systems,  indexing  is  gener¬ 
ally  limited  to  one  field,  e.g.,  the  notation 
tab  of  a  file  folder.  Image  management  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  flexible,  allowing  multiple 
methods  of  retrieval,  e.g.,  by  name, 
account  number,  date  of  application,  etc. 
Each  additional  index  fidd  offers  another 
way  to  access  a  document.  However,  this 
increased  accessibility  also  increases  the 
amount  erf  manual  keying  required  to  enter 
the  document  into  the  system.  Further, 
more  index  fields  add  to  the  total  index 
size,  increasii^  general  system  overhead. 

System  Performance 

Although,  as  mentioned,  a  scanned 
image  may  range  in  size  up  to  500K  bytes 
or  more,  conventional  computer  architec¬ 
tures  are  designed  to  handle  4K  by^  and 
smaller  blocks  of  data.  This  inconsistency 
has  made  it  very  difficult  to  Mend  display 
technology,  workstations,  networks. 
DBMSs  ar^  storage  in  an  eloquent  form, 
and  has  dowed  piquet  development. 

Image  management  system  perfor¬ 
mance  is  difficult  to  assess  on  a  general 
basis.  Because  there  are.  many  indtvichial 
factors  that  affect  performance,  it  should 


only  be  judged  on  an  application-by- 
appiication  basis. 

A  bhief  history  of  the 

IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
INDUSTRY 

The  image  management  systems  indusir>' 
was  initially  pioneered  by  system  iniepa- 
tors  such  as  Litton  Integrated  Automation 
and  TRW  Financial  Systems.All  the  eariy 
market  factors  created  an  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  for  systems  integrators.  The  technolo¬ 
gy  was  strategic  for  many  large  U.S.  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  applications  were  unique  from 
one  industry  to  the  next,  the  technology 
was  generally  unavailable  and  system 
requirements  were  substantially  different 
from  one  company  to  the  next. 

During  the  late  ‘TOs  and  early  'SOs.  the 
integrators  managed  to  install  relatively 
drarnatic  demonstrations  erf  the  technology 
at  companies  such  as  Federal  Express. 
Emery  Air  Freight  and  Boeing,  The  focus 
of  the  integrators  was  on  basic  hardware 
and  software  capabilities  for  scanning 
images,  displaying  them  effectively  and 
integrating  leading-edge  components. 
These  early  systems  were  designed  to 
make  ’paper'  documents  available  for  on¬ 
line  display  and  retrieval,  as  opposed  to 
automating  the  entire  paper  process. 

Meanwhile,  the  traditional  vendors  of 
microfilm  products  such  as  Eastman  Kodak. 
Bell  &  Howell  and  3M  feared  that  as  the  (Mice 
erf  storage  fell,  many  companies  would  bypass 
tnicTcrfilm  and  elea  to  store  their  records  on  a 
more  accessible  txi-line  medium  such  as  opti¬ 
cal  disk.  It  was  from  this  defensive  posture 
that  all  three  companies  began  investing  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  in  developing  image  sys¬ 
tems— systems  that  lately  mimicked  their 
existing  products  but  refda^  micrcrfiim  and 
microfiche  with  optical  di^  technology. 

Mkrofonn  Moves  Aside 

This  represented  an  historic  transition,  as 
microfilm  and  microfiche — together  known 
as  microform — had  been  time-tested  and 
economical  ardm’al  methods  for  more  than 
25  years. 

The  vital  point  is.  once  a  document  has 
reached  the  records  maruigement  area,  all 
active  processing  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Records  management  exists 
because  legal  or  business  requirements 
demand  some  documenis.be  maintained 
for  extensive  periods  of  time,  e.g.,  30  y'eais 
for  a  typical  rnongage.  Some  government 
records  must  be  sa\^  for  as  long  as  100 
years.  Retrieval  rates  vary  depending  on 
the  type  of  application.  Mi^film  is  the 
least  expensive  storage  medium  for  central 
repositories  of  documents  that  have  com¬ 


pleted  die  processing  cycle  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  retrieved  soon  or  oftea 

The  first  company  ro  realize  just  how  far- 
reaching  docuf^t  processing  technology 
could  ^  was  formed  in  the  early  '80s. 
FileNet  Corp.  introduced  the  first  turnkey 
image  management  system  in  1984,  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  fe^ured  toxical  disk  storage  widi 
gigabyte  capacity.  It  followed  up  with  a 
workflow  software  package.  The  optical 
disk  storage  was  a  new  way  to  digitize 
business  i^ormation— 95%  of  which  still 
exists  on  paper  despite  the  advancements 
of  the  computer  age  and  crffice  auromatioa 
But,  FileNet  said  at  the  dme,  paper  was  still 
the  most  appropriate  storage  medium  for 
the  vast  majority  of  information.  It  felt  the 
best  way  to  process  that  pap^  was  with 
workflow  software,  which  automatically 
moves  data  from  one  processing  step  to  the 
next. 

Hie  Software  EvohitkMi 

Today,  work-in-progress  software  has 
buib  on  the  base  of  workflow  software  and 
become  a  key  element  in  image  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  This  software  is  designed  to 
automatically  reactivate  processing  when 
previously  missing  information  becomes 
availatrfe. 

As  a  current  example,  a  major  U.S.  oil 
company  spent  sevei^  months  reviewing 
its  accounts  payable  application  and  deter¬ 
mined  that'  adding  image  capabilities 
would  produce  tremendous  savings  in  data 
entry,  ease  of  access  to  original  ckxumenis 
and  increased  spedalization  in  processing 
accounts. 

At  that  dme,  the  average  cost  of  process¬ 
ing  a  transaction,  including  all  hardware 
arid  software,  was  less  than  $20.  This  was 
in  an  environment  where  necessary  docu¬ 
mentation  was  not  always  available  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  This  meant  the  process  ftequ^y 
bogged  down  while  addkional  documenta¬ 
tion  needed  to  complete  the  transaction 
was  located. 

The  cost  of  processing  these  transactions 
with  missing  documents  was  almost  eight 
times  hitler  tiian  a  stra^idbrward  transac¬ 
tion.  A  simple  calculation  revealed  that 
almost  60%  of  the  oil  company’s  account¬ 
ing  department  costs  were  am&uned  in  the 
management  of  diese  accounts.  Simply  put, 
the  cost  of  work  in  progress  was  kitling 
them.  And  this  company  had  the  most 
sophisticated  IBM  mainftame  available  and 
a  multi-million  dollar  investment  in 
accounting  software. 

By  add^  an  image  management  system 
with  excellml  work-in-progress  software, 
the  oil  company  was  able  to  reduce  its 
transaction  processing  costs  by  almost  30% 


IMAGING:  THE  BIG  PICTURE 

Flexibility  and  business  vision  will  shape  imaging  in  the  1990s. 


Did  you  know  that  if  you  loaded  all  the 
documentation  relating  to  a  Boeing  747  - 
all  the  designs,  the  mechanical  drawings, 
the  operations  manual  and  so  forth  -  onto 
an  actual  747,  the  plane  wouldn't  be  able  ‘ 
to  get  off  the  ground?  The  sheer  weight  of 
the  paper  -  stxne  450,000  pounds  *  would 
well  exceed  the  maximum  allowable  load. 

That's  essentially  what  is  hi4)pening 
in  the  business  world  today:  Companies 
and  governments  are  being  weired 
down  by  pt^)er.  All  too  often,  they  find 
themselves  having  to  manage  thousands, 
even  millions,  of  new  documents  each 
year.  As  a  result,  they  spend  vast  amounts 
of  time  and  mm^  simply  shuffling  the 
paper  needed  to  suppM*!  their  business 
activities. 

Imaging  Relieves  the  Paper- 
Processing  Bottleneck 

Imaging  tedmdogy  has  reached  the 
pmnt  where  we  can  cost-effectively 
relieve  that  paper-processing  bottleneck 
and  automate  those  areas  of  the  work¬ 
place  that  heretofore  couldn't  be  auto¬ 
mated.  In  spite  of  the  proliferation  of 
computers  in  recent  years,  only  about 
IX  of  all  corporate  information  is 
managed  with  computers.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  is  on  paper.  So  we  really  haven't 
eliminated  a  lot  of  p^r,  in  many 
cases,  we*ve  tmly  created  more.  VlTiile 
computerization  has  certainly  stream¬ 
lined  many  business  processes,  it  has  for 


the  most  part  simply  automated  existing 
operations  -  “paving  the  cow  path,"  one 
wit  has  called  it  Imaging,  thou^  allows 
us  to  go  beyond  that  and  put  paper-bas 
business  information  online. 

Unisys:  A  Leader  in  the 
New  World  of  Imaging 

in  this  new  world  of  ima^ng  Over 
the  past  year,  we  have  established 
cot^rative  agreements  with  many  of 
the  industry's  leading  imaging  vendors  - 
companies  such  as  FileNet,  Sigma  Imagin 
Systems  and  Access  -  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  such  agreements  with 
other  innovative  companies.  We  feel  that 
this  adds  value  to  the  systems  we  offer 
our  customers  and  allows  us  to  address 
their  information  management  needs 
completely. 

In  mid-1989,  we  established  a 
Corporate  Imagihg  Office  to  coordinate 
the  various  activities  within  our  imaging 
prt^am.  Known  as  Infolmage,  this 
program  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
electronic  imaging  is  much  more  than  the 
ability  to  serve  up  pictures  of  documents. 
Rather,  it's  a  whole  new  dimension  in 
information  management  that  can  lower 
costs,  speed  up  the  delivery  of  visual 
information,  improve  customer  service 
and,  most  important,  enhance  decision¬ 
making  and  man^ement  processes. 


Infolmage  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corpor^ion 
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The  Infolmage  Suite  of  Solutions 

in  Uie  fail  of  1989,  Unisys  became  the  first 
vendor  With  a  full-scale  ima^g 
s'olutiOT  on  the  general  market  with  the 
announcement  of  two  imaging  products: 
Infolm^  nPS  (linage  ftem  iWessing 
System),  which  addresses  Ute banking 
^industry's  ne^  <o  l^andle  a  growing 
volume  of  paper  checks;  and  Infolmage 
'  EDMS(En0neering  Document  Manage¬ 
ment  System),  Which  is  desipied  to  help 
manage  the  drawings  and  other  visual 
mfomation  used  by  manufacturers,  utili- 
-tfes  add  large  facilities.  More  recently,  we 
aitnounced  Infolmage  Folder,  a  system 
that  companies  to  manage 

related'documents  in  electronic  “file 
folders routing  them  to  the  appropriate 
people  for  action  and  tracking  work 
progress.  - 

In  the  coming  months,  our  Infolmage 
suite  of  solutions  will  expand  with  the 
release  of  new  products. 

.A  Mt^ular  Approach  to  Grow 
With  Evolving  Technology 

In  develt^ing  our  Infolmage  products, 
weVe  chosen  to  rely  on  nonprt^rieiary, 
open  systems  and  to  build  our  products 
around  industry  standards  as  much  as 
possible.  What's  more,  we've  taken  a  mod¬ 
ular,  building-block  approach  with  our 
imaging  systems.  This  enswes  that  these 
systems  can  grow  easily  as  a  company's 
imaging  needs  grow,  and  that  a  business 
won't  be  locked  out  of  future  technolo^- 
cal  devel(H>ments  -  an  improvement  in 
optical  storage,  for  instance,  could  be 
easily  incorporated  without  hanng  to 
scrap  an  entire  system. 

We  recognize  that  im^ng 
is  an  evolving  technology, 
and  we  believe  that  this 
modular  approach,  along 
with  our  commitment  to 
open  systems,  means  that 
our  Ima^ng  customers 
will  have  theflexilnlity 
to  keep  up  with  change, 
whether  it's  in  information 
systems  or  the  business 
environment 


Integrated  Image-Enabled 
Information  Systems 

Underlying  our  Infolmage  pix^ram  is 
the  philosoi^y  that  imaging  should  not 
be  viewed  and  treated  as  an  isolated, 
separate  tedmology.  It  is  really  a  tool  to 
manage  informaticm,  and  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  an  organization,  it  must  interact 
with  the  other  toots  that  manage  informa¬ 
tion.  That  means  integrating  ima^g  into 
the  overall  information  system. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
offer  image-enabled  information  manage¬ 
ment  sfriutions.  Our  technical  expertise, 
combined  witfi  our  long  history  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  customers  in  government, 
manufacturing,  banking  and  virtually 
every  other  industry,  puts  us  in  a  good 
postien  urprovide  integrated  systems 
tailored  to  a  company's  specific  needs. 

The  Unlimited  Potential  of 
Imaging 

believe  that  the  ima^ng  marketplace 
will  rapidly  evolve  over  the  next  five 
years  -  and  Unisys  expects  to  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  it  As  imaging  is  incorporated 
into  traditimal  informatim  systems  - 
and  indeed  becomes  a  f  imdamental  part 
of  data  processing  -  we'll  see  a  whole 
new  element  added  to  the  managem«it 
of  information. 

Companies,  of  course,  will  be  able  to 
store  and  retrieve  informaticm  more 
efficiently  than  evw  before  But  while 
the  immediate  benefits  of  ima^ng  -  the 
cutting  of  costs  and  the  improvement 
of-customer  service  -  are  already  well 
documented,  the  long-range  boiefits  and 
usefulness  will  undoubtedly  go  far  be¬ 
yond  tiiat  Once  you  get  an  predation 
of  this  technology,  every  time  you  turn 
around  youll  see  another  use  for  it  And 
the  fact  is,  nobody  really  knows  what 
the  real  potential  of  imaging  is,  in  terms 
of  new  products,  new  sauces,  even 
new  kinds  of  businesses.  As  one  report 
recently  pointed  out,  “tiie  book  on 
ima^ng  has  not  yet  been  written.” 

With  Infolmage,  well  be  working  with 
customers  to  do  just  that,  and  explore 
the  vast  potent!^  of  imaging  as  we 
move  into  tiie  1990s. 
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while  decreasing  data  entry  errors  by  25%. 
it  also  gained  ^  less  tangible  benefits  of 
improving  supplier  relationships  and 
reducing  ftnarure  charges. 

TYPES  OF  nUQE  SYSTEMS 

There  are  four  generic  image  manage- 
mertt  system  types.  Each  is  based  on  docu¬ 
ment  size  and  other  factors  relevant  to  the 
inftwmatioa  The  size  is  important  because 
it  impacts  the  type  of  input  and  output 
peripherals,  wori^tion  needs  and  many 
ba^  architectural  considerations. 

General  Business  Systems 

These  systems  vary  depending 
on  whether  they  are  oriented 
toward  transaction  pmxessing  or 
a  central  repository  function.  In  a 
transaction  jwocessing  environ¬ 
ment.  image  management  sys¬ 
tems  improve  the  ecorKunics  of 
managing  the  active  life  cycle  of 
the  documeru.  In  a  central  reposi¬ 
tory.  the  goal  is  to  store  vast 
quantities  ^  images  over  a  pro- 
kmged  period  time. 

Item  Processing  Systems 

Item  processing  is  a  unique 
form  of  image  management  due 
to  the  small  size  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  very  high  scan¬ 
ner  throughput  required  when 
processing  them.  For  example, 
rruny  bai^  process  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  checks  daily 
within  short  periods  of  time, 
and  the  entire  U.S.  banking  industry  will 
process  approximately  50  billion  checks 
in  1990  at  an  average  cost  erf  five  cents 
per  check.  Inuge  management  systems 
can  inaease  processing  throughput  by 
20  a>  30%  over  (xevious  systems.  When 
this  increased  throughput  is  coupled 
with  the  decreased  processing  costs 
trffered  by  image  management  systems, 
banks  plainly  bmefii. 

EngiDcering  Drawing  Systems 

Engineering  drawings  may  depict  com¬ 
plex.  two-dimensional  product  specifica¬ 
tions  or  design  plans  for  a  simple  bolt. 
Some  trf  these  drawings  are  up  to  100  feet 
lor^  or  lor^.  They  require  special-width 
scanners  arid  i^oilers  in  conjunction  with 
specialized  drawing  software.  Although 
many  engineering  companies  employ 
CAD/GM  systems  to  create  and  manipu¬ 
late  drawings,  those  systems  are  not  able  to 
convert  the  massive  base  of  paper  draw¬ 
ings  that  currently  exist.  Image  manage¬ 
ment  systems  can  act  as  a  bridge  between 


these  two  environments  by  electronically 
converting  the  paper  drawings  and  storing 
them  in  digital  databases. 

Mappii^  Systems 

Mapping  systems  are  typically  used  to  man¬ 
age  land  use  by  government  agencies.  They 
can  be  used  to  assess  tax  bases  by  depicting 
the  amount  of  available  land,  the  number  of 
buildings  on  the  land  and  the  number  of  new 
buildings  the  open  land  will  allow.  .Mapping 
systems  can  also  depkt  gas  mains  and  under¬ 
ground  wiring  that  may  be  impacted  by  con¬ 
struction.  They  need  color  and  graphic  capa- 
bttities  as  weL  as  compatibility  with  dissimilar 


Image  management  systems  have  enjoyed  rapid  growth  in  the  U.S. 


systems  at  other  government  agencies.  The 
Italian  goverruneni.  which  rents  many  build¬ 
ings  and  offices  to  its  citizens,  is  currently 
using  mapping  image  management  systems  to 
measure  floor  space  in  these  buildings  in 
order  to  assess  taxes  on  their  use. 

COMPLEMENTARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

Image  management  systems  must  coexist 
with  other  technologies  such  as  optical 
character  recognition  (OCR),  microform 
aitd  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI). 

Optical  Character  Recognittoo 

OCR  is  an  alternative  to  manually  indexing 
a  document  as  required  with  image  mana^- 
ment  systems.  OCR  views  the  dark  and  light 
areas  around  a  specific  letter  and  interprets, 
for  example,  a  T  fran  a  P.  It  is  important  for 
users  to  realize  that  the  OCR  funaion  takes 
processing  time  and  specific  software.  The 
decision  to  manually  index  documents  or  use 
OCR  depends  on  the  application  under  con¬ 
sideration.  OCR  is  most  useful  on  structured 
documents  such  as  business  forms. 


Microform 

The  two  con^onents  of  microform, 
microfilm  and  microfiche,  are  the  most 
cost-effective  methods  for  storing  inac¬ 
tive  documents  on  a  long-term  basis. 
However,  they  are  not  appropriate  for 
companies  that  canT  tolerate  a  long  out- 
of-file  time,  or  for  situations  where  docu¬ 
ments  may  need  to  be  accessed  for 
active  processirtg  or  reference. 

Electronic  Data  Interchange 

Electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  is  pri¬ 
marily  used  to  transmit  and  receive  busi¬ 
ness  documents,  such  as  orders  and  bills. 

between  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers,  according  to  predefined 
electronic  formats,  EDI  works 
well  in  established  customer- 
supplier  relationships  in  which 
both  parties  have  approximately 
the  same  level  of  automation. 
The  problem  with  EDI  is,  the  , 
great  majority  of  business  com¬ 
munication  involves  users  who 
either  can’t  utilize  EDI  because 
of  the  incompatible  software 
and  standards,  or  simply  need 
more  capabilities  than  EDI  can 
provide.  In  these  situations, 
ima^ng  is  appropriate. 


VALUE,  FUMCnONS  AND 
BENEFITE  OF  IMAGING 

Why  are  Systems 
Strategic? 

Image  management  systems 
are  strategic  because  they  give 


users  a  competitive  edge.  They  effectively 
allow  companies  to  implement  improve¬ 
ments  in  management  controls,  reduce 
transaction  costs  and  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  competition — the  most 
compelling  reason  of  all  for  investing 
human  and  financial  resources 

H^brV^ue  Applications 

IDC  refers  to  applications  in  which 
image  management  systems  can  provide  a 
high  return  on  investment  as  high-value 
applications. 

Banks  are  obvious  prospective  users, 
High-value  banking  ap^ications  are  check 
processing,  mortgage  loan  processing, 
mortgage  loan  servicing,  credK-card  appli¬ 
cation  processing,  consumer  loans, 
IRAs/Keoghs,  international  trade  finance, 
international  funds  tranter,  trust  and  stock 
ownership  transfers.  Of  alt  these,  IDC 
believes  check  processing,  an  industry  in 
its  own  ri^t,  holds  the  most  promise. 

The  high-value  applications  for  image 
management  systems  in  insurance  arc 
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undenvriting.  claims  processing  and  invest¬ 
ment  management.  In  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  image  managemem  systems  sho^' 
a  high  rate  of  return  in  case  report  form 
applications,  regulatory  affairs  and  medical 
libraries.  Many  high-value  applications 
occur  at  the  departmental  level. 

The  American  Express  Paradigm 

In  its  push  to  become  the  preeminent 
vendor  of  credit  card  services,  American 
Express  has  been  in  the  vanguard  erf  image 
management  sykem  implementation.  Now 
entering  the  fourth  phase  trf  its  image  man¬ 
agement  project,  the  company  has  lever¬ 
aged  its  two-year  lead  in  image  implemen¬ 
tation  to  enhance  its  statement  printing 
operation  and  in  so  doing,  differentiate  its 
products  from  the  competition’s.  The 
company’s  new  monthly  billing  statement 
that  depicts  an  image  of  each  individual 
transaction  is  a  good  example.  It  has 
reduced  its  billing  costs  25%  and  is  wortc- 
ing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  keying  and, 
therefore,  Ae  number  trf  data  entry  errors. 
The  net  effect  of  all  this  will  be  twofold; 
American  Express  will  have  the  lowest 
costs  and  offer  the  most  services. 

Key  Fonctions  and  Benefits 

One  key  to  successful  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  implementation  is  under¬ 
standing  its  functions  and  benefits,  for 
there  are.  many  of  both.  When  functions 
and  benefits  are  fully  realized,  users  will 
save  money,  increase  productivity  and 
more  efficiently  utilize  personnel.  The  first 
step  in  undef«andir^  functions  and  bene¬ 
fits  is  understanding  how  documents  flow 
in  and  out  erf  companies. 

Oiganizations  are  required  to  process 
two  genei^  of  inftxmation— external 
and  internal.  It  is  very  difficult  to  control 


the  form  of  incomii^  external  information. 
Examples  of  external  information  include 
credit-card  applications,  mortgage  loan 
applications,  insurance  applications, 
checks,  requests  for  new  drivers  licenses  or 
replacement  birth  certificates. 

Internal  information  includes  such  items 
as  sales  reports,  memos  and  production 
information.  Controlling  how  it  is  created, 
disseminated  and  finally  stored  is  easier 
than  controlUng  external  information.  This 
control  is  being  enhanced  by  die  advent  of 
increasingly  standardized 'systems  and 
more  effective  methods  of  document 
exchange. 

Because  there  are  so  many  nuances  in 
implementing  iiiuge  management  systems, 
the  benefits  and  system  d«ign  issues  vary 
tremendously,  depending  on  the  pwrticulstf 
application.  Notwithstanding  these  industry 
and  application  differences,  image  man¬ 
agement  systems  represent  the  best  way  to 
process  externa!  information.  Building  cm 
that  attribute,  image  management  systems 
offer  the  following  functions  and  benefits: 

Dlgitizliig  Documents  at  the  Eariiest 
Possible  Point 

Mail  rooms  are  the  main  points  <rf  entry 
for  external  infoimation,  and  as  such,  likely 
candidates  for  image  management  systems. 
Managing  the  mail  room  has  become  an 
enormous  challenge  for  large  companies. 
In  fact,  many  companies  hire  outside  ser¬ 
vices  to  mjmage  their  mail  operations,  in 
the  same  way  some  data  centers  are  man¬ 
aged.  The  reasons  are  simple:  While  the 
cost  of  the  mail  room  was  once  assigned  to 
general  company  overhead,  more  and 
more  companies  are  trying  to  charge  back 
departments  for  these  services.  Also,  com¬ 
panies  are  trying  to  realize  economies  of 
scale. 


Image  management  systems  can  reduce 
the  sorting  process  and  provide  cost  report¬ 
ing  and  chargii^t-  Users  bendh  by  captur¬ 
ing  inftxmatiai  at  the  first  point  of  entry 
into  the  organization. 

Example:  One  large  health  insurance 
organization  processes  more  than  80,000 
cl^ms  per  day.  When  processed  through  a 
sorting  procedure  in  the  mail  room,  almost 
1%  of  them  were  lost  or  misplaced  in  the 
initial  sort.  The  second  $c»t,  by  claim  type, 
had  a  misplacement  rate  of  3%-  A  third 
by  processing  ca^gory,  had  a  4%  mis[rface- 
ment  rate.  The  costs  of  traddng  and  rerout¬ 
ing  documents  frfus  maruging  the  process 
and  generating  reports  was  costing  this 
company  in  excess  of  $4  million  per  year. 
As  a  result,  the  organization  is  rxiw  evaJuai- 
ing  image  management  systems. 

Eketronk  Routing 

Electronic  routing  offers  a  level  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  flexibility  that  a  paper-based  «ivi- 
ronment  simply  cannot  attain.  Two  of  the 
main  benefits  of  electronic  routing  are  mul¬ 
tiple  access  and  automatic  rerouting. 
Paper-based  business  syslems  generally  are 
serial— ttere  is  oily  one  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  and  only  one  person  can 
access  it  at  a  time.  In  eexurast,  image  man¬ 
agement  systems  provide  simultaneous 
access  to  the  same  document,  allowing 
many  elemenS  of  the  business  process  a> 
occur  in  parallel.  In  many  cases,  the  total 
number  of  steps  in  the  process  can  be 
reduced  significantly  while  the  time  K)  pro¬ 
cess  is  shonened  dramatically. 

If  an  operator  in  a  document  processing 
operation  is  out  sick  or  on  vacation,  the 
image  managemem  system  can  be  config¬ 
ured,  by  eithCT  manual  interventicwi  or  sys¬ 
tem  defeults,  to  send  the  q>eraror's  work¬ 
load  to  a  back-up  person.  The  system  can 


Insurance  underwritix^  application 


The  improved  efficiency  and  reduced  work  flow  justify  the  expense  of  an  image  management  system. 


Unisys  Infolmage  Solutions.  Take 


the  paper  out  of  paperwork. 


Checks,  blueprints,  photos,  claims,  signed 
authorizations,  maps  -  images  that  are  vital 
to  business  and  government. 

And  up  until  now,  it's  paper  that's  choking  the 
information  process.  AH  because,  unlike  numbers 
and  letters,  images  couldn't  be  manipulated 
electronically. 

Quick  access  to  documents,  sharing  them,  moving 
them  around  and  doing  it  cok  effectively  is  what  the 
Unisys  Infolmage  suite  of  imaging  solutions  is 
about.  They're  practical,  modular  solutions  that 
fit  easily  into  your  existing  information  system, 
no  matter  whose  name  is  on  it 

Practical  -  because  Unisys  recognizes  that  not 
all  documents  are  the  same: 

Customer  Files.  Those  documents  with  signa¬ 
tures,  handwritten  annotations  or  photographs 
that  couldn't  be  stored  or  sent  electronically  in  the 
past  are  now  efficiently  handled  with  Infolmage 
Folder.  With  online  access,  you  can  respond  fast 
to  customers,  process  applications,  handle  claims. 

Checks.  Unisys  Inlblm^e  UPS  dramatically 
changes  the  way  financial  institutions  handle  paper 
and  process  checks.  It  reduces  the  heavy  backroom 
staff  burden  and  increases  payment  processing 
speed.  ■' 

Engineering  Drawings.  Infolmage  EDMS 
cadres  all  of  those  oversized  drawings  and  allows 
any  organization  quick  access  to  a  complete  and 
accurate  set  From  engineering  to  purchasing 
to  the  shop  floor. 

Infolmage  solutions  from  Unisys.  They  take  the 
paper  out  of  your  paperwork.  For  more  information 
and  a  demonstration  diskette,  call  1-800-448-1424, 
ext.  39. 
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also  be  configured  to  take  advantage  of 
each  operator  s  unique  talents. 

Example:  A  bank  that  processes  mort¬ 
gage  loans  routes  them  to  operators  based 
on  the  mortgage's  value  and  whether  it  is 
residential  or  commercial.  The  system  then 
automatically  makes  sure  no  opierator  has 
more  than  five  mortgages  in  his  or  her 
work  queue  at  a  time. 

Dighization 

The  adv  ent  of  digital  technology  opened 
the  door  for  image  management  systems, 
and  gave  them  the  opportunit\  to  realize 
their  true  problem  solving  potential.  One 
problem  they  have  scaled  back  is 
out-of-file  conditions. 

Misplaced  or  outof-file  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  a  continual 
problem  for  businesses,  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
customer  service  operations. 

Digitizing  and  suitably  indexing 
images  ensures  that  files  can 
never  be  misplaced  and  out-of- 
file  cotKlitions  will  never  exist. 

Example:  The  third  largest  pn- 
vate  health  insurance  company 
in  the  United  Kingdom  recently 
armourKed  its  intention  to  ser¬ 
vice  its  500.000  policy  holders 
with  an  image  management  s>'s- 
tem.  This  company  processes 
•i.OOO  claims  per  day  Locating  a 
file  within  the  paper-based  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  extremely  unpre¬ 
dictable.  since  on  average  5%  of 
all  cbent  files  will  be  in  an  out- 
of-file  position  at  any  time.  The 
filing  department  is  required  to  move 
25.000  files  per  week,  and  at  any  time. 
20.000  files  will  be  out  of  the  system 

Tiles  that  become  misplaced  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  obviously  po.se  an  even  larger 
cause  for  concern.  In  faa.  a  U.S.  iasurance 
company  that  lost  the  files  of  one  panicular 
client  faces  a  $60  million  lawsuit  because 
the  insurance  company  disputes  the  client's 
coverage  datms. 

Redndng  Data  Entry  Errors 

Data  entry  is  a  rxxoriously  mundane  and 
poorly  paid  job  with  high  turnover 
Because  of  these  factors,  many  errors  creep 
into  the  process.  However,  this  negative 
trend  can  he  reversed. 

Example:  A  local  government  agency- 
implemented  an  image  management  sys¬ 
tem  using  sophisticated  software  that 
made  the  screen  image  of  the  document 
identical  to  the  form  data  was  being 
entered  from.  As  a  result,  data  entry 
enors  were  reduced  25%. 


Numerous  studies  aimed  at  determining 
how  to  increase  productivity  and  decrease 
errors  have  been  undertaken  They  have 
found  the  only  two  ways  to  improve  data 
entry  are  incTea.sing  the  amount  of  control 
the  operator  has  over  his  or  her  environ¬ 
ment.  and  ensuring  the  clarity  of  the  input 
material-  Image  management  systems 
reduce  operator  fatigue  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  consistently  clear  images  and  can  be 
configured  for  frequent  operator  breaks. 

Rescarch  shows  that  operators  work 
most  efficiently  when  they  have  only  one 
image  on  the  screen  at  a  time.  In  order  to 
make  sure  they  move  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 


ble  from  one  screen  to  the  ne.xt.  users  may 
program  these  systems  so  any  one  of  their 
final  keystrokes  on  one  screen  will  prompt 
the  next  one  Unisys  has  extensive  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  showing  that  an  ideally  con¬ 
figured  image  system  can  lead  to  a  100% 
increase  in  productivity  across  the  entire 
population  of  data  entry  clerks  in  a  check 
proces.sing  environment. 

.As  OCR  technology  improves  rapidly, 
the  amount  of  keying  will  be  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially.  Intelligent  document  design  is  a 
critical  element  in  this  process.  Potential 
users  should  start  planning  their  document 
design  now-. 

Facilitating  Business  System  Redesign 

Image  management  systems  allow 
improvements  in  business  systems 
beyond  jjarallel  processing  and  cleaner 
data  entry.  As  management  controls 
improve,  the  number  of  tasks  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  reduced. 

Example:  Using  an  image  system  and  work¬ 


flow  automation — which  expedites  the  move¬ 
ment  of  paper  images  from  one  processing 
point  to  another — an  insurance  company 
reduced  the  number  of  handling  stages  for  an 
insurance  claim  from  nine  to  three  Elimi¬ 
nating  steps  in  the  process  is  a  crucial  element 
of  image  management  systems. 

Reducing  Physical  Storage  Space 

Storage  space  is  valuable  and  expensive.  It 
IS  not  unknown  for  companies  to  move  entire 
operations  to  new  buildings  because  of  stor¬ 
age  costs  and  availability.  Many  insurance 
companies  in  the  U.S.  are  using  25%  of  their 
total  office  space  for  file  storage. 

Lxample:  By  implementing  an 
image  management  system,  a 
pharmaceutical  company  that 
generates  10  million  records  a 
year  reduced  its  required  storage 
space  and  avoided  moving  to  a 
new  building. 

Reducing  Document  Retrieval 
Time 

Increasingly,  companies  are 
competing  to  see  who  can  give 
the  best  service.  The  faster  claims 
or  applications  are  processed, 
and  customer  inquiries  are 
answered,  the  more  likely  a  com¬ 
pany  is  to  beat  the  compeiilion. 

Image  management  systems 
excel  at  retrieving  complete 
customer  records  quickly, 
allowing  operators  to  answer 
questions  in  a  minute  or  less. 
This  results  in  dramatically 
fewer  return  calls  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  in  some  cases,  lower 
requirements  for  customer  representa¬ 
tives.  It  also  results  in  happier  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Several  companies  that  employed 
image  management  systems  to  recall 
records  were  initially  afraid  cu.siomers 
would  balk  at  the  time  they  waited  on 
the  telephone  while  their  image-based 
records  were  retrieved.  Since  most 
records  include  images  and  data,  the 
solution  called  for  retraining  sales  opera¬ 
tors  in  telephone  techniques  and 
requesting  image  files  upon  first  cus¬ 
tomer  contact.  This  provided  baseline 
information  and  kept  the  customer  ser¬ 
vice  process  going  until  the  complete  set 
of  images  could  be  retrieved  and  dis¬ 
played. 

Example:  The  cost  of  returning  cus¬ 
tomer  service  calls  is  staggering  in  m^y 
companies.  A  maior  New  York  bank  dis¬ 
covered  it  could  save  enough  money 
purely  on  telephone  costs  to  yield  a 


Although  increasing.  European  implementation  lags  behind  the 
U  S  pace 


IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


three-year  payback  on  a  multi-million 
dollar  image  system. 

Improving  Document  and  System 
Security 

Faper-bast*d  systems  offer  limited  securi¬ 
ty.  The  vast  majority  of  image  management 
systems  have  excellent  security  capabilities, 
including  the  ability  to  restrict  access  down 
to  the  individual  doaiment, 

Example:  A  nuclear  power  plant  wanted 
to  minimize  the  number  of  engineering 
drawings  that  its  employees  could  access. 
To  do  so,  it  implemented  an  image  man¬ 
agement  system  with  a  reslriaed  amount  of 
workstation  memory  and  nti 
local  printing.  The  reduced  mem¬ 
ory  reduced  the  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  that  could  be  accessed,  and 
the  absence  of  local  printing 
made  sure  the  drawings  would 
remain  in  the  system, 

Improving  Management  and 
Govemmeni  Report 
Capabilities 

Image  systems  generate  cus¬ 
tomize  reports  that  make  it  easi¬ 
er  for  companies  to  track  internal 
information.  This  reporting  func¬ 
tion  is  critical  to  organizations 
that  are  subject  to  government 
regulation. 

Example:  A  midwestern  bank 
was  accused  several  times  in  the  past  five 
years  of  discrimination  in  its  mortgage 
lending  praaices.  Although  the  bank  was 
able  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
all  but  one  charge,  the  cost  of  refuting  the 
claims,  including  collecting  the  necessary 
documentation,  were  damaging.  The  bank 
subsequently  employed  an  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  increase  customer  service 
and  address  legal  questions  cost  efficiently. 

Providing  a  Productivity  Measurii^  Tool 

Image  management  systems  provide  a 
very  good  basic  tool  for  looking  at  individ¬ 
ual  productivity.  This  tool  can  sometimes 
be  perceived  as  threatening.  However,  if 
used  wisely,  it  can  identify  where  botde- 
necks  occur  and  help  effect  a  remedy. 
Example:  A  U,S,  hospital  rewards  bonuses 
to  clerical  workers  based  on  the  number  tDf 
accounts  receivable  they  seole. 

EHminating  ‘Knowledge-Based 
Downtime’ 

Frequently,  by  the  time  someone 
receives  a  paper-based  document,  that 
individual  has  forgotten  why  he  or  she 
requested  it  in  the  first  place.  As  a  result, 
users  spettd  a  significant  amount  of  time 


reevaluating  documents.  IDC  calls  this 
“knowledge-based  downtime."  In  many 
cases,  it  decreases  personal  productivity  by 
up  to  15%.  In  addition,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
knowledge  workers  to  spend  a  total  of  20% 
of  their  work  day  just  trying  to  locate  docu¬ 
mentation. 

Example;  Based  on  information  from 
available  documents,  slate  go\-emmem  tax 
auditors  audited  certain  individuals  and 
organizations.  However,  all  documents 
needed  to  perform  the  complete  audits 
weren  t  available.  By  the  time  they 
were — usually  two-to-three  days — the 
auditors  were  forced  to  access  their  original 


documents  to  remember  why  they  wanted 
to  do  the  audits  in  the  first  place. 

THE  SYSTEMS  VENDORS 

In  1987,  Wang  was  the  first  systems  ven¬ 
dor  to  enter  the  image  management  sys- 
lem.s  market.  IBM  followed  suit  a  year  later, 
in  1988.  Although  it  was  tale  to  market 
compared  to  Wang.  IBM  still  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  hasry  entrance  by  its  normal  stan¬ 
dards.  When  it  felt  user  demand  and  saw 
the  market  was  heating  up.  Big  Blue 
bypassed  its  normal  meticulous  prepara¬ 
tions  and  jumped  in. 

Having  entered  the  market  in  1989, 
Unisys  has  developed  an  open  and  stan¬ 
dardized  environment.  It  has  integrated 
and  is  installing  outside  technology  into 
user-specific  applications. 

Unisys  uses  FileNet's  back-end  capa¬ 
bilities  for  file  clustering,  arid  its  look¬ 
ahead  software  for  retrieval.  It  has  also 
licensed  Sigma  Imaging  Systems'  work¬ 
station  software,  which  runs  on  a  range 
of  workstations. 

Most  of  the  other  systems  vendors  such 
as  Digital  Equipmervl  Corp..  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.  and  NCR  Corp.  have  recently 
announced  products.  They  are  also  devel¬ 


oping  alliances  and  third  party  relation¬ 
ships  to  service  the  indusir)'-  and  applica¬ 
tion-specific  demand  for  image  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

DEC  has  built  image  functionality  into 
the  lowest  levels  of  its  system  architeaure 
for  almost  six  years,  e.g  extensions  to  VMS. 
HP  and  NCR  elected  to  play  catch-up  by 
acquiring  software  technology  from  Plexu.s 
Software.  Inc.  The  two  biggest  technical 
challenges  to  all  these  vendors  are  seam¬ 
lessly  incorporating  image  technology  into 
their  existing  office  system  architectures 
and  developing  woricflow  and  procedural 
automation  software.  IDC  believes  most  of 
them  ar^  ignoring  software 
development  in  their  quests  for 
seamless  integration. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THIRD 
PARTIES 

Third  party  vendors  can  play 
several  roles  in  the  image  man¬ 
agement  system  market.  First, 
they  can  customize  a  base  s>’stem 
for  a  particular  application. 
Second,  they  can  concentrate  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  system 
technology  such  as  OCR.  Third, 
as  in  the  case  of  Unisys,  they  can 
actually  provide  the  components 
of  the  system  platform.  Because 
of  their  narrow  focus  in  either 
capacity,  they  can  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  technology  development. 

Having  realized  the  value  of  vertical  mar¬ 
ket-oriented  third  parties.  Wang  signed  up 
more  than  100  third  parties,  while  DEC. 
which  maintains  traditionally  strong  third 
party  relationships,  has  more  than  40.  IBM. 

.  which  in  recent  years  abandoned  its  policy 
of  strictly  internal  product  development, 
has  seleaed  50  third  parties. 

This  diverse  market  requires  systems 
vendors  who  intend  to  work  with  dtftd  par¬ 
ties  to  understand  the  needs  of  a  wide 
range  of  users  who  want  their  systems 
developed  b)’  familiar  vendors.  This  puts 
pressure  on  the  vendors  to  offer  a  develop¬ 
ment  environment  that  lertds  itself  to  cus¬ 
tomizing  products  across  a  broad  range  of 
applications. 

A  USER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  MOST 
COMMON  MISTAKES 

There  are  plenty  of  potential  pitfalls 
when  implementing  an  image  m^gement 
system.  Here  are  some  dos  and  donte: 

Do  write  a  thorough,  welt- 
researched  RFP.  The  vendor  community 
has  drawers  fiUl  of  RFPs  it  cannot  respond 
to  because  they  were  so  poorly  written. 


image  management  systems  can  manage  this  avalanche  ol  paper. 


IDC  White  Paper 


This  is  because  many  prospective  users  are 
not  properly  evaluating  their  needs  in 
terms  of  functions  and  features.  There  is 
also  danger  in  lening  a  vendor  help  you 
mite  an  RFP  Since  many  system  features 
are  proprietary,  a  vendor  could  slant  the 
RFP  to  the  point  where  its  competitors 
would  not  even  bother  to  bid.  That  may 
result  in  a  noncompetitive  environment 
that  costs  the  user  a  15-20%  premium.  The 
sr^ution  K  to  get  help.  This  can  come  in  the 
form  of  an  outside  consultant  or  an  internal 
cask  force. 

Do  change  your  business  system. 

Image  management  systems  are 
tKM  meant  to  operate  in  a  void.  If 
you  are  going  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
adjustments.  This  can  result  in 
minifying  business  practices, 
which  in  turn  may  result  in  hiring 
or  reassigning  personnel  The 
p(^  here  ts  tl^  a  user  will  max¬ 
imize  the  salue  of  its  investment 
by  looking  at  its  system  ovxrrall. 
rather  th^  simply  automating 
discrete  steps  that  exist  today 

Don’t  wait  for  standards. 

There  are  sufficient  standards  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  migra¬ 
tion  path  can  he  piu  in  place  By 
waitir^  for  standards  many  com¬ 
panies  could  dilute  a  competitive 
advantage.  In  faa.  many  targe 
banks  and  aerospace  companies 
waited  until  they  were  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  before 
implementing  systems.  The  mes¬ 
sage;  Waiting  is  not  free. 

Don’t  pot  in  a  pilot  system.  Many 
users  have  put  in  small  pilot  systems  for 
test  or  demonstration  purposes.  Since  the 
techrx)k)gy  is  already  proven  in  thousands 
of  commerciai  installations,  this  is  a  waste 
of  money.  It  can  also  be  misleading.  A  pilot 
system  with  four  or  Five  workstations  will 
not  dicit  the  same  architeaural  issues,  or 
deliver  as  much  performance  as  a  larger 
system.  A.v  a  result,  user  expectatioas  can 
be  skewed  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  use  of 
departmenul  teclfnology  and  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  first  applkaiion  is  not  a  valid 
soategy.  IDC  encourages  users  to  build  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  a  modular  ai^rroach 

THENDS  AND  nSUES 

Scaodaitfa 

Since  rio  user  wants  its  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  exist  as  an  island  of 
automation,  most  vendors  have  invested 


substantial  resources  to  ensure  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  compatible  with  the  IS  world.  As  a 
result,  the  majority  of  image  systems  are 
able  to  emulate  common  terminals  such  as 
IBM  3278s  and  DEC  VT-lOOs.  Many  also 
offer  coexistence  at  the  network  level  and 
run  on  popular  database  management  sy.s- 
tems  from  such  firms  as  Oracle  and 
Informix. 

Many  image  management  systems  have 
made  concessions  to  the  data  world  by 
supporting  SNA  and  TCP/IP  Ethernet  con¬ 
nectivity.  Most  also  use  standard  CCITT 
Group  3  and  Group  4  compression  algo¬ 
rithms.  Despite  this,  many  systems  will  not . 


communicate  with  popular  operating  sys¬ 
tems  without  extensioas  and  the  addition 
of  proprietary  board-level  technology. 
Many  also  use  proprietary  hierarchical 
indexing  techniques  for  the  image  index. 

The  standards  that  are  available  for  such 
things  as  cartridge  size  and  disk  sector 
usage  are  receiving  broad  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  image  management  system  vendors 
are  pushing  for  standards  that  will  provide 
compatibility  acniss  their  completing  pirod- 
ucts.  New  image  transmission  protocols  are 
also  needed,  as  existing  data  transmission 
protocols  are  insufficient  for  the  larger 
image  blocks  that  may  be  50K  bytes.  lOOK 
bytes,  and  larger. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  to  maintain 
here.  Because  the  technology  is  still  evolv¬ 
ing  rapidly,  standards  run  the  risk  of  being 
ignored  in  the  quest  for  increased  pierfor- 
raance  and  functionality.  This  leaves  a  wide 
opien  market  for  innovative  aimpanie-s  that 


want  to  make  their  product  the  de  faao 
standard. 

Future  Technological  Developments 

As  image  management  technology  matures, 
it  will  continue  to  place  development 
demands  on  computer  technology  just  as  the 
large  blocks  of  data  composing  a  single  image 
have  pushed  the  limits  of  current  systems, 
networks  will  have  to  be  upgraded  to 
accommodate  heavy  image  traffic  in  the 
future.  In  an  effort  to  keep  pace,  vendors 
have  extended  the  capabilities  of  their 
database  management  systems  and  wTiuen 
extensions  to  SQL.  Proprietary  methods  have 
also  been  employed  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  storing  images  to 
optical  disk  and  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seeks  required  to  retrieve 
documents. 

The  most  important  design 
advancements'  will  come  in  soft¬ 
ware.  IDC  expects  to  see 
enhanced  intelligent  character 
recognition  and  more  flexible 
user  interfaces.  More  advanced 
workflow  software  will  allow 
users  to  designate  processing 
paths  without  using  a  lower  level 
language.  Image  management 
applications  will  al»  inaeasing- 
ly  migrate  away  from  proprietary 
processors  to  more  universal 
host  environments. 

Component  advancements  will 
be  mariced  by  the  movement  of 
compression  and  decompression 
capabilities  to  the  chip  level  on 
controller  boards,  where  previ¬ 
ously  they  were  found  image 
processor  boards.  The  storage 
densities  of  both  magnetic  and  optical 
disks  will  continue  to  at  least  double  almoa 
every  three  years  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
There  will  also  be  advancement  in  subsys¬ 
tem  interfaces  and  monitor  lechndogy. 

Image  management  system  technology 
has  already  shaped  the  way  many  compa¬ 
nies  undertake  mafly  <rf  their  fundamental 
business  activities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  v 
affecting  the  develoimient  of  general  office 
system  products.  Image  system  techneJogy 
will  become  so  integrated  with  on-line 
transaction  processing  and  office  system 
enviremments,  that  by  the  mid  *905  it  will  be 
impossiUe  to  separate  the  three  areas.  By 
that  time,  image  management  system  users 
will  have  a  seamless,  standardize  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  luxury  of  picking  the  best 
products  from  a  competitive  market. 

But  they  shouldn’t  wail.  The  competitive 
advantages  image  management  systems  are 
availat^  today  to  those  who  decide  to  act. 


While  the  U.S  leads  Europe  in  implementation,  Japan  has  about  one  - 
third  more  companies  using  systems.  However,  the  dollar  value  of  US. 
shipments  is  higher  because  more  Japanese  systems  are  based  on 
less  expensive  personal  computers  rather  than  the  larger  processors 
more  common  in  the  U  S 
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COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastore 

IBM  image 
losing  luster 

Rumor  has  it 
that  this  fail  is 
goin^tobea 
prolific  one  for 
IBM's  Bsrson- 
al  Computer  di¬ 
vision.  It  had 

better  be. 

Observers  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  for  years  that  IBM  ftr- 
sonaJ  Ccmiputers  do  not  offer 
the  best  v^ue.  are  not  the  most 
innovative,  are  not  tops  in  qual- 
-  tty  or  performance  and  do  not 
constitute  the  broadest  product 
line.  But  the  number  of  critics 
seems  to  be  growing  as  the 
competition  from  low-  and  high- 
pric^  clones  heats  up. 

You'd  expect  users  to  dump 
on  IBM's  prices.  But  more  omi¬ 
nously,  during  the  past  year  an 
increasing  number  of  users  have 
complained  about  poor  quality, 
sub^  performance  and  a  lack  of 
modete  suitable  for  their  partic- 
ular  needs. 

It  seems  the  only  thing  IBM 
PCs  have  to  recommend  them  is 
the  comfort  factor  afforded  by 
the  three  venerable  and  rock- 
solid  initials  on  the  box.  IBM 
would  not  be  wise  to  rest  on  this 
single  laurel,  however.  Com¬ 
paq,  Apple  and  Tandy  have  been 
prc^udng  PCs  for  three  de¬ 
cades  among  them;  these  firms 
are  becoming  &irly  comfort¬ 
able  to  a  lot  of  users. 

IBM  is  by  far  the  market- 

Continuedonpage60 


A  dilemma  made  for  multimedia 

New  office  furniture  design  demanded  innovative  application 


BY  MICHAEL  niZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


"We  had  to  raise  the 
understanding  of  the  de- 
sigaconununity  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  we  could,  and  we 
had  to  find  a  way  to  basi¬ 
cally  retrain  them  and 
change  the  way  they 
thou^t  about  furniture, 
so  they  could  appreciate 


In  1988,  when  Steelcase,  Inc.  cally  retrain  them  and 
was  readying  its  Context  (vod-  change  the  way  they 
uct  line,  a  radically  different  con-  thou^t  about  furniture, 
cept  in  office  furniture,  it  wanted  so  they  could  appreciate 
to  make  sure  the  product  did  not  the  deigns  they  could  do 
flop  because  it  was  too  different  with  this  furniture,"  said 
for  the  traditionally  staid  office  Mark  Greiner,  director 
furniture  market.  Its  solution  of  information  strategies 
was  not  mundane:  Steelcase  de-  at  Steelcase. 
veloped  an  on-line  multimedia  At  the  time,  multime- 
applicatioo  that  actually  lets  de-  dia  was  something  Steel- 
signers  create  office  space  on  a  case  was  dabtding  in, 
computer  screen,  right  down  to  Greiner  said.  But  Apple 
fabric  selection.  got  wind  of  this  and  ap- 

Despite  its  innovative  styling,  proached  Steelcase  to 
Context  created  two  major  prob-  have  it  become  a  show- 
letns  for  Steelcase.  case  corporation  for  mul- 


case  corporation  for  mul-  Gr«in«r  changed  attitudes  about /umiture 


timedia.  The  two  cor.ipanies  be¬ 
gan  discusaoQS,  and  Apple 
produced  a  prototype  —  really 
just  an  on-line  cat^og  —  that 
sparked  ideas  at  Stedcaae. 

_  aduchbrou^t  15  people 

togetha  for  a  threeday 
meeting  in  the  tuQa  out¬ 
side  of  Sanu  Fe.  N.M. 

From  this  meeting 
stemmed  the  deciaion  to 
promote  and  support 
Context  through  the  uae 
of  multiniedia  tools,  and 
ultunately.  a  decision  by 
Steelcase  to  support  ev¬ 
ery  major  istxluct  unveil¬ 
ing  wi^  the  uae  of  multi¬ 
media.  The  strategy  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  parts;  an  <»- 
line  information  system, 
which  is  finisbed,  and  a 
planning  system,  which  is 
approximately  60% 
done. 

_  The  infonnation  sys- 

hMrTMn  tan  contains  aQ  the 
miture  Cai^nuedonpage€2 


Upgrade  plan  buoys  Interleaf  outlook 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 

CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Inter¬ 
leaf.  Inc.  is  expected  to  announce 
a  major  upgrade  to  its  flagship 
product  next  week  in  a  n>ove 
that  some  analysts  claim  could 
help  put  the  company  back  on  its 
feet  ^er  more  t^  nine  months 
of  struggling  to  survive  a  major, 
but  necessary,  reorganization. 
Last  Novemter,  the  company 
exited  the  hardware  industry 
and  cut  18%  of  its  staff  to  survive 
the  onslaught  of  decreasing  soft¬ 
ware  prices. 

Interleaf  s  Technology  Pub¬ 
lishing  Software  (TPS)  system 


Version  5.0,  scheduled  for  an¬ 
nouncement  Oct.  4.  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  major  upgrade  to  Version 
4.0  and  is  expkted  to  include  a 
new  feature  called  active  docu¬ 
mentation.  This  feature  aQows 
the  system  to  identify  the  user 
and  help  interpret  spreadsheets 
and  graphics  that  have  been  pre- 
identifi^  as  important  to  the 
user. 

"The  active  document  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  major  step  forward 
for  this  technology.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anyone  else  with  any¬ 
thing  quite  like  h,"  said  David 
Nelson,  an  analyst  at  Shearsoo 
Lehman  Brothers  in  New  York. 

Details  on  the  active  docu¬ 


ment  feature  announcement 
were  drawm  from  analysts  and 
confirmed  by  Interleaf. 

VlTith  the  active  document  fea¬ 
ture,  the  system  could,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  identify  that  user  by  his  log¬ 
in,  open  a  document,  pull 
important  figures  ftom  any  other 
document  and  automatically  dis¬ 
play  them  to  that  user  when  he 
logs  in,  or  it  could  bring  up  a  doc¬ 
ument  for  viewing  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  formats,  according  to 
Alex  Henderson,  an  analyst  at 
Prudential  Bache  Securities  in 
New  York. 

"This  product  could  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  way  tables  are 
made,"  said  An^w  Bxile,  a 


Verson  5.0  alpha-test  user  and  a 
software  engineer  at  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  loc.'s  Documenta¬ 
tions  Systems  (}roup  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Design  Automation 
Divisional  Dallas. 

"With  Version  5.0  of  Inter- 
leafs  TPS  product,  users  are 
able  to  gain  access  to  routines 
that  weren’t  previously  avaS- 
able,"  he  said. 

With  the  active  document  fea¬ 
ture.  Poole  said  TI  would  be  able 
to  write  most  of  a  user  manual 
b^ore  products  are  finished  and 
then  automatically  insert  addi- 
tkmal  information  lato^. 

The  active  document  feature 
can  abo  limit  access  to  autho¬ 
rized  users  and  automatically 
update  any  graf^  attached  to 
the  docum^  Pbole  said. 


The  COBOL  Programmer  Workstation  and  Its  Impact  on  Productivity 
The  Micro  Focus  Developers  Seminar  Schedule 


Oct  2nd 

Detroit,  Ml 

Oct  16th 

Atlanta,  GA 

OctWh 

Honolulu,  HI 

Nov  8th 

Vancouver,  Canada 

NdvlSth 

Wa^lhgton,  DC 

Nov  15th 

Binnirighani,  AL 

Nov2t)th 

Omaha,  NE 

Nov  29th 

Seattle,  WA 

✓  S«e  the  positive  impact  Ihe  programmer  worksiaikm  can  have  on  progtantmer 
productivity. 

✓  See  an  in  depth  technical  demonstration  of  the  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench 
facilities. 

✓  Watch  CICS  and  IMS  code  ofnoaded  from  the  host,  running  under  the  (ntrgtaicd 
Workbertch  testing  environment. 

✓  Evaluate  the  workMaiion'spoieoiial  in  your  organiulion. 

✓  Learn  atioui  latest  product  developments  and  future  itcrMis. 


There  is  no  charge  for  attending  a  Micro  Focus  Developers 
Seminar.  For  more  information  about  the  Developers  Seminar 
or  about  Micro  Focus  products  call  415-856*4161. 
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You  won’t  get  fir 
You  may,  howe 


Introducing  the  NEC  PowerMate^  SX/20.  If  you  want  a  system 


r  ^ 


that  will  make  a  noticeable  impact  on  your  com¬ 


pany's  productivity,  it’s  worth  a  look,  for  a 


lot  of  reasons. 


The  most  impor¬ 


tant  one  being,  it’s  from  NEC. 


Which  means  that  not  only  does 


the  PowerMate  SX/20  give  you 


advanced  technology,  excellent  per- 


formance  and  uncompromised  quality,  it  also  offers  you  the  security 
that  your  system  will  be  fully  supported  in  the  years  ahead  by  people 
who  will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 

•  i 

•  Fact  is,  NEC  Corporation  is  a  24-billion-dollar  company.  As  well  as 
the  world’s  third  largest  manufacturer  of  personal  computer  systems. 


ChC 

ana  Cem<nun<ai«nt 


d  for  buying  NEC, 

'^er,  get  noticed. 

All  of  which  helps  to  make  a  great  system  an  even  greater  value. 
Built  around  the  20MHz  Intel®  386™SX  microprocessor  operating  at 


zero  wait  states,  the  PowerMate  SX/20  offers  2MB  of  standard 


RAM,  which  is  readily  expandable 


to  16MB.  It  also  gives  you  the 


V 

storage  bays  and  expansion  slots 


you  need  to  make  your  system 


grow  as  your  needs  do. 


Best  of  all,  it  gives  you  some¬ 


thing  no  one  else  can  give  you  at  any  price:  NEC.  A  company  that 


knows  the  personal  computer  industry,  inside  and  out. 


For  additional  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


The  PowerMate  SX/20.  Choosing  it  will  gain  you  a  certain  amount 


of  attention.  All  of  it  good. 


NEC 


Unleash  the  power  of  your  workstation 
and  your  business  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects. 

u«i»i23iiTSiiii  With  lotus*  1-2-3*  on  information  easy.  Whether  it’s  with  an  of  1-2-3.  So  moving  your  spreadsheet 

■  your  Sun  workstation,  office  next  door  or  on  the  other  side  of  computing  to  your  Sun  workstation  will 

there's  no  telling  how  fer  the  world.  give  you  a  lot  of  satisfection,  not  a  lot  of 

your  business  can  go.  And  multi-tasking  allows  you  to  aggravation. 

_ ^  Because  it’s  de-  run  many  different  1-2-3  applications  at  Call  1-800-842-8455  ext.  890  today, 

signed  specifically  for  the  once.  All  in  different  windows.  and  find  out  how  to  take  advantage  of 

Sun  workstation  and  the  LINK*  operat-  But  the  best  part  for  you  is  that  our  limited  tinwS50.00rmnyfacturer’s 

ing  system, 1 1-2-3  lets  you  take  ad  van-  it’s  1-2-3.  We’ve  kept  the  same  familiar  rebate.  Why  wait  when  the  power  to 

tage  of  Sun’s  powerful  environment.  commands  and  keystrokes.  And  we’ve  move  your  business  is  sitting  right  on 

Sun’s  networking  makes  sharing  made  it  compatible  with  other  versions  top  of  your  desk? 

4ffnaki>  hdwamitJ  .SHWunT’  aiuilhf.S'PiltCunn- 


Lotusl-2-3forSun 
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Dbase  upgrade  worth  the  wait 

After  more  than  a  year  of  ship- 


roeot  d^ys.  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.'s  Dbax  IV.  Version  1.1 
has  finally  arrived.  A  number  of 
features  have  been  added  to  en> 
haoce  its  memory  management 
and  performance,  and  as  a  result, 
its  overall  operabon  shows  a 
marked  improvement  in  speed. 

Dbase  IV  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  450K  bytes  of  memory. 
A  dynamic  memory  maitager 
haiKlles  overlays  better  and  re¬ 
leases  more  memory  (or  appbca- 
tion  space.  An  optional  integrat¬ 
ed  disk  cache  uses  extended  or 
expanded  memory  to  cache  data 
and  overlays.  More  system  pa¬ 
rameters  have  been  added  to  let 


DUwIVVenioal.l 


_ PncrSl^ _ 

•  Besfonomce:  Bmt  to  very 
good 

I  •Oocumentatxn:  Very  good 
j  •  Ease  of  laming:  Ve^  good 
•  Ease  of  oae:  Good 
•  Error  handling:  Good 
•  Support:  SatnfKtory  to  very 
good 

•  V^Good 


users  tune  system  performance. 

Other  improvements  include 
cooditional  indexes,  new  lan¬ 
guage  commands  and  removal 
the  limitations  on  user-defined 
fimctkms  and  On  commands. 

For  multiuser  systems,  a  new 
command  lets  users  check  how 
long  a  record  has  been  locked 
and  who  created  the  lock.  The 
browse  and  edit  screens  now 
have  access  to  the  Organize 
menu,  which  allows  users  to 
build  and  select  indexes  as  they 
work.  The  query  by  example 
(QBE)  iTKxluie  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  ahd  printer  support  has 
been  expanded.  Wha  using 
SQL.  users  can  browse  data  ta- 
bla  and  run  reports  or  queries. 

Dbase  IV  still  lacks  nonpro- 
grammed  multifile  data  entry. 
Users  cannot  enter  data  into 
more  than  one  file  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  writing  custom  programs. 

Data-entry  control  is  extea- 
sive,  with  a  large  collection  of 
formatting  templates  and  func¬ 
tions.  Edit  opticms  let  users  spec¬ 
ify  a  prompt,  error  message, 
range  and  validation  fca  each 
field.  Calculated  fields  can  be  de¬ 
fined,  but  the  formula  cannot  ref¬ 


erence  another  calculated  field 
— a  severe  limitation. 

The  screen  painter  has  most 
of  the  common  fatures  for  box¬ 
es.  Hnes  and  ccrfor  control  re¬ 
quired  to  create  attractive  data 
entry  forms.  Unfortunately, 
screen  manipulation 
can  be  awkward. 

Dbase  HTs  query  ^ 
cQity  implements  a 
(2BE  inte^ce.  Up  to 
eight  files  can  be  relat¬ 
ed  and  queried  by  point¬ 
ing  to  fields  in  a  dia¬ 
gram.  A  file  can  be 
related  to  itself  to  per¬ 
form  a  self-join.  Dbase 
IV  does  not  include  an 
optimizing  query  en¬ 
gine.  To  perfonn  a  que¬ 
ry.  it  writes  a  program. 

If  an  index  doa  not  exist  for  a 
Unking  field,  one  will  be  created. 
The  index  is  created  when  the 
query  is  saved. 

Dbase  tv's  report  writer  and 
label  facilities  let  users  create  al¬ 
most  any  type  of  output  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  doign  on-screen  and 
making  menu  choices.  Reports 
can  aixess  multiple  related  files 
by  using  views  created  with  the 


query  facility.  Cakulated  fields 
can  be  added  to  reports  using 
any  expression. 

Db^  IV  uses  printer  drivers 
and  therefore  supports  several 
print  styles  and  up  to  five  user- 
spedfied  fonts. 

Dbase  IV  cootiins  more  than 
440  commands  and  functions.  A 
pseudocompiler  speeds  execu¬ 
tion  of  operations.  When  an  ap- 


{totkm  is  complete,  it  can  be 
distributed  with  the  free  runtime 
module  included  in  the  package. 

The  applications  generator 
allows  the  nonprogrammer  to 
glue  aO  of  the  objects  produced 
by  the  report,  query  and  form 
d^gners  into  a  ctAesive  turn¬ 
key  system.  Althou^  powerful, 
the  ai^Hications  generator  holds 
many  traps.  For  insUnce,  error 


checking  is  minimal 

The  flaws  that  marred  Ver- 
skn  1 .0's  generally  good  user  in- 
terfoce  seem  to  have  been  most¬ 
ly  removed,  resulting  in  an  easy- 
to-use  and  productive  product. 

The  documentation  induded 
with  Dbase  IV  ia  of  high  quality . 

Overall,  data  in  the  Dbase  IV 
envirocunent  is  much  more  se¬ 
cure  than  H  ever  was  in  Dbase  III 
due  to  such  error-baiMfliDg  fea¬ 
tures  as  log-in  security,  file  pro¬ 
tection  and  data  encryprion. 

Ashton-Tate  offers  free  sup¬ 
port  weekdays  from  6  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  PST.  Ashton-Tate  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  finally  crated  a 
stable  Dbase  IV  environment 
The  Developer's  Edition  coma 
with  the  template-language 
source  code ,  two  extra  local-ara 
network  keys  for  multiuser  pro¬ 
gram  testing  and  a  royahy-free 
unlimited  rurttime  license  for 
$1,295.  The  Standard  Edition 
costs  $795,  and  a  LAN  version 
that  supports  five  users  costs 
$995. 

Users  who  need  both  a  highly 
functional  interactive  environ¬ 
ment  and  turnkey  custom  pro¬ 
grams  may  find  Dbase  tV  to  be 
an  attractive  alternative. 

Ashton-Tate  Corp.,  20101 
HamOtoo  Ave.,  Torrance,  Cahf. 
90509,(213)329-8000. 


Ashton-Totw's  Dbast  IV.  Vtrsion  LI 


Powering  up  quick,  easy  presentations 


The  product  comes 
with  numerous  presen¬ 
tation  templates,  in¬ 
cluding  assortments  of 
text  charts,  graphs  and 
bullet  charts. 

Ibwerpoint  can 
automatically  produce 
speaker's  notes  for 
slide.  A  fodlity  for 
handouts  allows  users 
to  print  small  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  as  many  as  six 


Microsoft’s  Poverpoint for  Windows 


Paradox  Engine  revs  up 
programming  control 


Bwerpoint  for  Windows,  Micro- 
soff  C^.’s  presentation  graph¬ 
ics  software  program,  focuses  on 
the  complete  process  of  crating 
8  presentation.  It  provides  a  con¬ 
sistent  look  to  the  images,  orga¬ 
nizes  the  presentation  and  pro- 
duca  supfdemeotary  materials 
such  as  speaker’s  notes  and 
handouts. 

I\}werpoint’8  main  menu 
works  hke  an  on-screen  ^ide  ta- 
Ue.  The  imaga  are  disi^yed  in 
8  35mm  slide  format,  and  they 
appear  in  what-you-see-is-what- 
you-get  format  throughout. 

Ilie  program’s  slide  master 
option  serva  as  the  backdrop  for 
aU  succesave  slida.  The  master 
slide  can  be  adorned  with  a  com¬ 
pany  logo,  presentation  title  or 
piece  of  clip  art  taken  from 
F^iwerpoint's  extensive  library. 
It  can  be  set  up  with  a  preset  or 
custom  color  ^ette  and  a  solid 
or  shaded  background. 


Mkroaolt  Fowerpoiot  for 
Window*  Versioo  2.0 

Pria:U96  ~ 

•  feformanoe:  Good  to  excel- 

lot 

•  Documentation:  Veiy  good 

•  Ease  of  lonting:  Very  good 
•  Ease  of  use:  Very  good 

•  Error  baoiffing:  Very  good 

•  Siqiport:  Very  g^ 

•  N^iue:  Very  good 


slida  on  a  page  and  add 
text  headers  or  footers. 

The  program  is  solid,  but  it 
seems  a  bit  sluggish  in  its  screen 
operations  compared  with  DOS 
programs.  It  provida  basic  nu¬ 
meric  charting  capabilitia  with 
few  hills.  Numeric  charts  are 
crated  in  a  separate  program 
module  called  fbwerpoinl 
Graf^.  Data  for  the  numeric 
charts  is  entered  into  a  built-in 
spreadsheet.  Users  can  edit  a 
sfu-eadsheet  and  view  its  linked 
chart  ^ultaneously. 

Ibwerpoint  has  exceptional 
text  char^g  capabilities.  A  la¬ 
beler  provida  quick  entry  of 
small  pieca  of  text.  For  more 
extensive  input.  I^werpoint  in- 
cluda  a  simple  word  processor 
with  foirly  complete  text  editing 
capabilitia.  A  spelling  checker  is 
aim  included. 

PowerPoint  doa  not  offer  di¬ 
rect  film  camera  suf^rt.  When 
a  presentation  has  been  con¬ 


structed.  a  conununications  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  used  to  send  the  file 
via  modem  to  one  of  Genigra- 
phics'  centers  for  shde  or  photo 
[Rocessing. 

The  package  coma  with  a 
comprehensive  4(}0-page  bard- 
boui^  user's  guide  that  is  su¬ 
perbly  organized  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  About  the  only  fature 
missing  from  the  IWerpotnt 
package  is  an  on-line  tutorial 
Ot'Screen  Help  is  exceptional. 

Microsoft  offers  unlimited 
free  (but  not  toU-foee)  technical 
support  on  weekdays  from  6 
a.ni.  to  6  p.m.  PST.  The  support 
staff  is  courteous  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable. 

At  $495,  Ibwerpoint  sets  a 
new  standard  for  nu^g  and  or¬ 
chestrating  quick,  easy  and  pro- 
fessionaJ  presentations. 

Corp.;  1  Microsoft 
Way.  Redmood,  Wash.  98052. 
(206)882-8080. 


Borland  International's  ftradox 
Engine  is  a  set  ol  C  Iforaria  that 
provida  many  of  the  data-ban- 
dHng  functions  of  the  Puadox 
database. 

It  inchida  libraria  for  Bor¬ 
land's  Turbo  C  2.0  and  hficrosoft 
Corp.'s  C  5.1.  Only  the  laige 
memory  model  is  supported.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Borland,  the  next  ver- 
sioo.  which  is  due  out  this  foil, 
will  support  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0,  Turbo  ftocal  and  ob¬ 
ject  layers  for  Turbo  C+  +  and 
Turbo  Fiscal 

The  C  functions  in  I^adox 
Engine  provide  for  database  cre¬ 
ation,  modifiation,  manipulation 
and  controlled  access.  The  en¬ 
gine  can  be  used  to  crate  stand¬ 
alone  applications  that  access 
Paradox  data  fila  or  minipro- 
grams  for  integration  into 
dox  Application  Language  (PAL) 
programs  that  run  under  the 
I^radox  database. 

Most  of  fVadox  Engine's 
functions  are  lower  level,  mean¬ 
ing  that  ach  one  performs  a  fun- 
dsunental  operation  and  is  usiol- 
ly  grouped  with  other  low-level 
functions  to  perform  one  higher 
level  function.  A  few  higher  level 


Reviews  are  oooipiM  from  srfonDilion 
supplied  by  Imfousrtd. 


functions  that  simulate  fatura 
in  the  IVadox  database's  menu 
are  also  included. 

Paradox  Engine  provida  the 
fidl  range  of  k>ddag  capabilitia 
for  use  on  a  network.  There  are 
also  functions  that  let  users  add 
and  delete  passwords  as  weil  as 
encrypt  and  decr^  data. 

Paradox  Engine  lets  users 
crate  and  access  the  three  in¬ 
dex  typa  available  with  IVa- 
dox:  primary,  incremental  sec¬ 
ondary  and  nonmaintained 
secondary.  The  engine  can  auto¬ 
matically  maintain  primary  and 
incremental  secondary  indexes. 
The  programmer  must  update 
nonmaintained  indexa. 

f^dox  Engine  implements 
five  data  typa:  aomeric,  money, 
short  integer,  date  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Data  are  stored  as  long  in¬ 
tegers.  and  numeric  and  rniney 
data  typa  are  stored  as  floating 
pmnL  The  storage  of  long  inte¬ 
gers  placa  no  real  burden  on  the 
programmer,  because  F^radox 
Engine  has  fimctions  to  encode 
and  decode  dates. 

One  of  the  main  ads’antaga  of 
a  C  development  tool  kit  over  a 
high-level  language  is  that  it 
^a  the  user  control  over  all 
the  minute  details  of  a  program. 

Omtintudon  page€0 
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hiradox 

CWmNUED  FROM  R\GE  59 

Overall.  I^u'adox  &igine  pro* 
vides  funetioos  ID  enou^  de- 
tafl  to  afford  a  great  deal 
control  over  access  to  data, 
but  it  doesn’t  overly  burden 
the  programmer  with  respon* 
sifaibties  for  less  useful  de¬ 
lays.  It  is  a  fairly  wdl-baF 
anced  set  of  C  database 
functioos. 

I^uodox  Engine  comes 
with  a  user  manual,  a  quick-reference 
guide.  C  program  exuiples  for  using  all 
tbeavaiblde  functions  and  a  few  complete 
sample  programs.  The  user  manual  is  w^ 


organized  and  has  good  examples. 

Accessing  data  in  IVadox  files 
through  C  functioos  is  so  complex  that  it 
requires  excellent  documen- 
tatkn  and  good  sample  pro¬ 
grams  for  users  to  start  pro¬ 
gramming  quickly. 

The  quick-reference  guide 
that  comes  with  I^radox  En¬ 
gine  is  a  sim{de  but  ideal  sdu- 
tion. 

I^radox  Engine  is  ^sy  to 
use  as  C  toot  lots  go.  If  it  sup- 
p(Nted  more  hi^levd  func- 
tkms,  it  would  be  even  easier. 

I^radoz  Engine  traps  hardware  errca^ 
on  its  own.  It  offers  a  range  of  error  codes 
for  various  situations  such  as  attempting 
to  open  a  corrupt  table. 


The  vendor  offers  unlimited  free  sup¬ 
port  via  a  non-toU-free  line.  CompuServe 
and  fiKStmile.  Borland  a^  provides  ex¬ 
tended  support  hours,  a  60^ay  money- 
back  guarantee  and  corporate  extendi 
support  plans.  The  support  people  re- 
spood  quickly  and  accurately. 


T1  USERS 

TRANSFER 
6250  DATA  AT 
256KB 
OFF-LINE 
TAPE-TO-TAPE 


Mitron’s  STD  6250 provides  an 
efikient  medKxl  for  sending  and 
receiving  daa  anywhere  in  the 
world.  STD  6250$  Conunuiii- 
caie  with  each  ocher  and  with 
‘ocher  companies’  bisynchro- 
Dous  terminals  and  computers. 

The  STD  6250  selves  madiine 
compatibility  problems.  Ittrans- 
Alta  reli^ly  without  mailiiffi 
tapes.  It  can  communicate  off- 
line  to  rdieve  an  overworked 
computer. 

STD  6250s  transfer  data  at 
speeds  up  to  256KB.  DouMe- 
buffering  eliminates  delays 
caused  by  read/write  cyt^ 
tiines. 

The  STD  6250  can  be  leased  or 
purchased. 


STD  6250  features: 

■  Easy-to-install 

■  Needs  no  software 

■  Data  rates  to  256KB 
or  faster 

■  RS-232  or  V.35 

■  Dial-up  or  private  line 

■  Multiplexers 

■  6250  or  1600  bpi 

■  1200*.  2400',  or  3600' 
reel  sizes 

■  Bisynchronous  protocol 

■  Transparent  or 
non-transparent 

■  Space  compression 

■  Variable  size  records 
to  32,000  bytes 

■  Labels  and  multiple  files 

STD  6250  options: 

■  Asynchronous 

■  Code  conversion 

■  Modem  eliminates 


Over  100  Megabytes 
per  hour  at  256KB 


Since  1969,  Mitron’s 
magnetic  tape  systems  have 
been  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
data  communication  applica¬ 
tions.  For  more  information 
on  bow  the  Mitron  STD  6250 
can  be  used  to  send  or  receive 
magnetic  tape  data  files,  call 
800  638-9665  (in  Maryland, 
301  992-7700) 

MITRON 

Systems  Corporation 
2000  Century  Plaza.  Columbia.  MD  21044 


I^radox  Engine,  priced  at  $495,  is  so 
easy  to  use  and  learn  that  it  is  a  must  for 
any  Paradox  user  who  needs  more  power 
thw  PAL  has  to  offer. 

Borland  International.  1800  Green 
Hills  Road.  Scotts  Valley,  Cahf.  95066. 
(408)438-8400. 
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share  leader.  But  to  ensure  this  leader¬ 
ship  for  another  decade,  IBM  should  heed 
users’ complaints.  Though  some  of  the 
following  suggestions  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  past,  they  bear  reiteration: 

1 .  Price  aggressively.  *rbe  minor 
price  restructuring  of  the  past  year  has 
not  had  much  effect  on  the  btidget-con- 
scious.  IBM  should  ^p  the  namby- 
pamby,  sporadic  price  cuts  like  the  re¬ 
cent  3%  to  8%  reduction  on  Bn’sona) 
Systein/2  Model  25$.  (Three  percem? 
Iliat  doesn’t  even  pay  the  state  sales  tax 
in  most  places.)  To  r^y  startle  buyers 
and  change  th^  perceptions,  IBM  needs 
a  dramatic  across-the-board  cut  —  espe¬ 
cially  since  Dxnpaq  just  knocked  about 
20%  off  most  of  its  product  line. 

2.  Fill  in  product  line.  How  can  a 
company  caD  itsdf  a  first-tier  vendor 
when  it  has  no  practical  portable  or  dedi¬ 
cated  servers  —  with  or  without  multi¬ 
processors?  Users  may  begin  asking  the 
same  question  unless  IBM  ddivers  a  via¬ 
ble  laptop  computer,  dedicated  servers 
and  a  multiprocessor  system  this 

IBM  has  already  filM  a  hole  in  the 
home  market  segment  with  its  PS/1.  But 
right  now,  its  product  hoe  still  looks  tike 
SWISS  cheese  next  to  Compaq’s. 

3.  Speed  up  or  spruce  up.  If  you’re 
going  to  be  late  to  maiket,  at  l^t  be  bet¬ 
ter  once  you  arrive.  It's  asking  a  lot  of  a 
lumbering  bdiemotfa  like  IBM  to  beat  its 
nimUe  oxnpetitors  to  market.  Yet. 
wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if.  when  the  machines 
showed  up.  they  had  second-generation 
features  that  improved  on  the  others? 

Sadly.  00  one  expects  IBM’s  rumored 
laptop  or  servers  to  be  any  more  innova¬ 
tive  or  exciting  than  what’s  been  out 
there  for  almost  a  year.  In  contrast.  Com¬ 
paq's  diskless  netWk  PCs  were  not  the 
first  such  machines  to  arrive,  but  they  had 
novel  security  and  networking  features 
that  make  them  better  than  the  rest. 
Take  a  lesson  here.  IBM. 

4.  Spit  and  polish.  Put  a  httJe  pro¬ 
duction  effort  —  or  at  least  some  adver¬ 
tising  effort  —  into  restoring  an  image 
of  peerless  quality.  Compaq  has  Cemented 
that  reputation  among  the  first-tier  ven¬ 
dors.  is  earning  it  in  the  second  tier. 

5.  Embrace  EISA.  Among  those 
rarified  indhriduals  who  give  a  hoot  about 
what  kind  d  bus  their  PC  has.  most  seem 
to  favor  the  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  (EISA).  It  seems  almost 
every  PC  ven^  offers  EISA,  and  usa’s 
and  third-party  periphe^  developers 
are  starting  to  take  notice.  Meanwhile, 
users  who  have  bothered  to  chedc  say 
they  find  no  performan^  advantage  with 
IBM’s  rival  Micro  Channel  Architecture 
(MCA)  bus. 

To  avoid  being  stuck  with  some  kind 
of  bus  albatross  or  white  elephant.  IBM 
should  swallow  its  pride  and  offer  both 
EISA  and  MCA.  Other,  smaller  vendOTs 
have  found  it  possible  to  sit  on  both  sides 
of  the  bus  fence;  why  can’t  IBM? 


Rutore  is  a  Computerwerid  senior  writer. 
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HP  X-Tterminals 


let  you  add  and  subtract 
at  the  same  time. 


There  is  a  better  way 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


Everyone  on  your  project  needs 
access  to  the  network.  But  there  aren’t 
enough  workstations.  Nor  is  there 
enough  money  in  your  budget  for  more. 
Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

The  HP  X-Tferminal  Series.  A  full 
family  of  X  Window  Ibrminals  that 
operate  within  any  UNIX'  environ 
ment.  Yet  are  also  very  compatible 
with  your  budget. 

HP  provides  the  most  flexible 
options  available.  For  instance, 
you  can  start  with  our  high 
performance  8-plane  color 
or  gray-scale  X-Terminal. 

Then  trade  up  to  an  HP 
workstation  or  next 
generation  HP 
X-Tferminals  with 
our  unique  upgrade 
program.*  Either  way, 
you’ve  made  a  secure 
investment  with  free¬ 
dom  to  grow. 

The  best  part,  however,  is  that 
everyone  who  needs  a  station 
can  now  have  one.  HP  X-Tferminals 
start  as  low  as 
$2995.“ 


Soifyou’dUketo 
add  to  your  proj¬ 
ect  team- without 
subtracting  much 
from  your  budget 
-call  us  for  more 
information  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext. 
1265. 


*100'*.  return  credit  on  HP  7U0/X  terminal  when  applied  to  upgrading  loacolor  or  monochrome  HPwuricstaUon.  ’'US.  list  price  ftir  monochrome  HP  700,  X 
terminal  including  19"  gray  scale  monitor  with  1024  x  768  resolution,  keyboard,  mouse,  i  megabytememoryiUNIXisaregistered  trademark  of  AT&T 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  other  countries.  C  1990  Hewlett-Packard  Company  CPEG924 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Upgraded  Clipper  snips 
away  memory  limits 


BY  JAMES  OALY 
cmsruff 


LOS  ANGELES.  Calif.  —  Nan¬ 
tucket  Corp.  began  shipping  an 
update  of  its  Cbpper  appficatioo 
development  system  tte  inomh 
featuring  a  revised  memory 
management  functkn  that  re¬ 
moves  lumtatioQS  on  the  size  of 
DOS  applications  developers  can 
create. 

Clipper  S.O’s  Vfftial  Memory 
Managemem  (VMM)  system  is 
desisted  to  aOow  developers  us¬ 
ing  personal  computers  to  write 
the  type  of  large  ^  con^dex  ap- 
pbcatioos  previously  cordmed  to 
mainhames  and  minicomputers. 
Nantucket  President  Larry 
mendiager  said. 

VMM  consists  of  two  soft¬ 
ware  subsystems  that  divide 
memory  tasks.  The  ‘‘segment¬ 
ed''  virtual  memory  subsystem 


addresses  up  to  64M  bytes  of 
memory.  whOe  a  separate  object 
memory  unit  manages  character 
and  array  values  generated  by 
Version  5.0  applications.  The 
object  memory  subsystem  also 
automatically  reclaims  memory 
occupied  by  values  no  longer 
oeed^. 

When  teamed  with  Cli(^)er’s 
dynamic  overlay  linking,  which 
permits  developers  to  build  and 
run  appbcatioos  larger  than 
availabie  main  memory,  VMM 
allows  developers  tb  write  pro¬ 
grams  with  no  practical  memory 
bmitatioos,  Nantucket 
said.  "Developers  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  writing  the  best  possiUe 
application  without  worrying 
about  bow  big  or  complex  it  is," 
Heimendinger  said. 

Clipper  5.0  will  seD  for  $795. 
and  roistered  users  of  previous 
versions  can  upgrade  for  $195. 


Multimedia 
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^wdtotioos  for  the  Context 
product  toe,  including  which  fab- 
rics  are  avaibble  for  which 
pieces  of  furniture.  It  abo  con¬ 
tains  modiies  that  give  design¬ 
ers  different  views  of  the  prod¬ 
uct 

The  planning  ^stem  allows 
designes  to  plu  entire  offices, 
i^t  down  to  siiDulitiDg  office 
lighting. 

The  minimum  hardware  re- 
quD’ement  is  a  Macintosh  n  with 
a  color  monitor. 

.Stedcaae  went  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  fall  of  1988.  It  con¬ 
tracted  with  Sanu  Fe  Interac¬ 
tive  to  write  and  produce  the 
iniannaoan  system  and  worked 
with  Apple's  Ittegrated  Systems 


Group  to  develop  the  planning 
system.  Eventu^.  the  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Alto, 

Calif.,  office  of  KFMG  Fbat  Mar¬ 
wick.  Steekase  sent  several  em¬ 
ployees  to  KtMG  to  learn  the 
development  process  and  in  July 
of  this  year  brought  the  project 
in-house,  for  economic  reasons 
and  control 

Using  Hs  new  multiinedia  se¬ 
cret  weapon  —  based  on  Apple's 
HyperCard  and  Macrcsnind. 
Inc's  Director  —  Stedcaae  un¬ 
veiled  the  new  product  tine  at  the 
Neocon  trade  show  in  1989.  The 
company  walked  away  with  the 
best  of  show  award. 

Steelcaae  picked  Apple  be- 
caoae ' ‘we  wanted  to  work  with  a 
computer  that  didn't  fed  fike  a 
computer,"  Gremer  said. 

Tbe  project  has  three  target 
markets: 


Who’s  the 
only  branch 
automation 
company 
involved  with 
E.I.S.A.? 


MICRO  BITS 


NCR  resells  with  Pacer 


NCR  Corp.  and  Pacer  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  have  announced  a 
cooperative  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  to  resell  NCR's  Tower  line 
of  supermicrocomputers  and  Pa- 
cerlink  Software. 

Archive  Corp.  subsidiary  Ardat 
and  Hewlett-PackaH  Co. 
have  agreed  to  use  tbe  same  data 
compression  technology  — 
DCLZ  —  on  their  digital  data 
storage  systems. 

Raateropa  Corp.  has  signed  an 
OEM  pact  with  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  to  develop  a  high- 
resohitioo  cdor  display  capable 
of  combining  24-bit  color  graph¬ 
ics  with  oo-screen  television  and 
video  for  DEC'S  family  of  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing 
workstations.  Initial  shipment  of 
the  product  is  stated  for  the  firsl 
quarter  of  1991. 

Pox  Software,  Inc.  will  pub- 
fish  a  developer's  directory  that 


will  mciude  listings  of  Foxpro, 
Foxbase+  and  Foxbasc+ /Ma¬ 
cintosh  developer,  vertical  appli¬ 
cations  and  third-party  enhaiKe- 
ment  products.  Tbe  1990-1991 
Fox  ^/ttcare  Developers  Direc¬ 
tory  will  be  available  next  month 
for  $24.95. 

A  $20  rebate  coupon  for  Trav¬ 
eling  Software,  Inc.’s  Laptink 
Macintosh  III  will  ship  with  ev¬ 
ery  copy  of  Aldus  CtMp.'s  Page- 
ntaker  Version  4.0.  Laplink  ts  a 
file  transfer  utility  that  allows 
Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh 
computers  and  IBM  Personal 
Cxnnputer  compatibles  to  ex¬ 
change  files.  The  offer  expires 
March31.1991. 

Robotron,  East  Germany's 
largest  computer  and  electronics 
conglomerate,  has  signed  a  dis¬ 
tribution  pact  with  AST  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  that  will  allow 
AST  to  expand  its  sales  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 


1)  Steelcase's  450  distribu¬ 
torships,  for  use  as  a  sales  tool 

2}  The  architectural  and  de¬ 
sign  community,  which  specifies 
furniture  for  new  offices.  "Con¬ 
text  has  500  pieces  in  it,  and 
these  pe<^  lave  very  limited 
amounts  of  time  to  ie^  these 
products,"  Greiner  said. 

3)  Customers,  so  that  they 
can  get  a  quick  and  easy  orienta¬ 
tion  in  the  Omtext  line. 

Sprwod  notion  wMw 

Besides  the  dealers,  the  system 
has  been  installed  to  area  offices 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
cago,  Torooto.  Atlanta.  Grand 
Rapi^,  Mkh..  and  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  win  ideally  be  installed  in 
all  30  of  Stedcase's  area  offices. 

Greiner  said  that  dealers  in 
general  react  cautiously  to  the 
new  system.  "They're  still 
wei^iing  whether  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  tbe  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  is  worth  it  for  one  prod¬ 
uct." 

It  is  a  good  questi(».  particu¬ 
larly  when  those  with  computers 
are  generally  using  IBM  and 
compatible  systems.  However, 
<}re^  said  that  Steelcase, 
which  would  not  disclose  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  tbe  project,  is  firmly 
committed  to  i^ttmeda  tech¬ 
nology  and  will  develop  similar 
applicatioos  for  all  of  its  major 
new  product  lines. 

Just  because  Steelcase  devel¬ 
oped  its  &st  project  on  a  Madn- 
pbtfbrm  d^  not  mean  it 
wiD  stay  there.  Gremer  said  that 
IBM  to  greatly  improved  its 
tTMiititTWKHa  efforts,  and  Steel- 
case  would  certainly  consider 
moving  to  tbe  IBM  platform. 

"It  would  be  more  coove- 
lern."  <}remer  said.  "But  the 
key  is,  where  is  the  solution  best 
manifested?" 

For  now.  tbe  answer  is  Apple. 


Greiner  also  pointed  out  that 
Steelcase  does  not  expect  to  re¬ 
place  its  printed  catalogs  at  any 
point  in  the  future.  Multimedia 
applications  will  dmply  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tool. 

Greiner  said  that  work  on  this 
project  has  opened  some  eyes  at 
Steelcase. 

"It's  raised  our  expeaaiions 
of  all  applications, "  he  said. 
"They  all  should  be  fun  to  use; 
we  slKnildn’t  have  to  accept  bor¬ 
ing-looking  spreadsheets.  We  go 
back  to  IBM  and  (tell  them  that] 
applications  should  be  quick, 
simple,  easy  to  use  and  intu¬ 
itive.” 


DG  coaxes 
Unix  users 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CUSTAfF 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  By  in¬ 
troducing  a  vector  processing 
version  of  the  Aviion  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing-based 
system  recently.  Data  General 
Corp.  is  hoi^  to  lure  larger 
numbers  of  systems  integrators, 
laboratories,  contractors  and  ex¬ 
ploration  firms  into  its  Unix- 
based  workstation  camp. 

The  Model  5069  is  a  32-bit 
sin^e-prectsioD,  single-board 
system  that  performs  up  to  66 
million  floating-point  operations 
per  second  (MFLOPS). 

Acconfing  to  tbe  vendor,  as 
many  as  eight  Model  5069s  can 
be  interconnected  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  528  MFLOFS  in  a  sin- 
gle<hassis  enmmment.  The 
system  incorporates  an  iodus- 
tr>'-standard  VMEbus  data  bus 
and  is  available  in  configurations 
with  2M  bytes  and  8M  bytes  of 
memory,  priced  at  $8,995  and 
$12,195,  respectively. 

liie  company  al«}  announced 
three  VMEbus  interfaces  for 
connecting  Avuon  systems  to  ex¬ 
ternal  systems  and  peripherals; 
the  Model  5089/5099  for  use 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
DRll-W  devices;  tbe  Model 
55 1 7  for  lEEE-^S^  connections; 
and  the  Model  5400,  a  general- 
purpose  interface  for  hi^-^>eed 
parallel  block  transfer  fun^ns 
between  AVtion  computers  and 
external  devices. 

Pricing  for  the  internees 
ranges  from  $1,895  to  $4,495. 
All  of  the  pnxlucts  are  available 
immediately. 


LetCICS 
Manage  Itself 


•  Start,  scop  and  recover  aCS  regions. 

•  Time  inltlace  transactioos,  baarh  job 

•  Monitor  and  correct  terminal  status. 

•  Trigger  journal  jobs  on  demand, 
s  to  consoles. 


to  the  HELP  d 
•  Respond  to  ClCS'sWTOs,WTOi 


mVs 


acthriiics, 
and  correcthre 


The  aCS  Auaomased  Operations  Fjrtmsioo  PadUty 

pnii  ■  II  api*— 

Callus  to^lbr  more  ininmiaHnn  or  a  trial  for  AOCF 


Noise  Msmafionst.  Inc. 

PO.  Box  tt0549  •  0aaaB.TX7S2lB 


Tolophono  (214)  349-9744 
FAX  (2M)  9*0^000  «  TLX  314419 
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TRLE/FUNCTKW  (C»clt  on*) 


WlBilASICPPeCBfiQM^ai^[mRVmJ>ISaffCCU3CaiT)GCT1UgWHa£T^ 

YES,  i  want  to  re<%tve  my  own  copy  of  COMPITTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


City  •  State  Zip  ' 

Address  stxmn;  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Basic  Rate:  S46  per  year 

'U.S  Only  CanaOaS110.Cantral/SouthArnencaSt30.Eurooe$195.alOtn*rcountr«sS29S  Porwgn  orders  must  MprepMet  US. 
dollars 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  speciat  rate. 

COMPUTIRWORLD 


ISMSrOe  HANAOEHBIT 
IS,  Cni*l  imermatien  Offie*r/Vic*  P>MiaawAtM  VP 
ISAMSOP  Uansgamsnl 

21.  DirrMgi  MIS  SaivicM.  miorniation  C*n«r 

22,  Oir.M^  lien  Ptannmo  Adm  Svet .  Dm  Cenm 
NMwork  Syt  Mgl .  DirrMar  PCRMOMr^ 

22.  Ov/Ugr  S)%  0***IO|Kn*nl,  Sys.  ArcMMchir* 

21.  Ugrt..  Suprv  cH  Programmine,  Satnuan  D** 

22.  Piogismmara.  SoWw*  Davmpan 
W.  Sys.  lnM9W>«MinsrCan*u«ing  Ugl 
OTHER  COHPANV  MANAGEMENT 

11.  Pf«ad*nt.  0«m*r/Partn*r.  General  Ugi 

12.  V«*  PraMetiL  Am  VP 

IS.  'SMMrer.  ConnaM.  FnanciBl  Otficer 

41.  Engmearma.  SnenMic.  RSQ  TKti  Mgi 

II.  Sam  S  MHg  IMnagemenl 

OTH0I PNOKMIONALS 

70.  Medcal.  Legal.  AcMuMmgMgt 

10.  Educator.  JeumaWs  Libranans  StuOama 

90-  Others _ 

(PMaaeapacdy) 

COMPUTER  INVOLVBtBfT  (Ciroe  ai  ttal  apply) 
Types  ol  equemen  wiOi  iHtien  you  are  peraonaly 
involved  eatier  a*  1  KM.  vendor,  or  eonaunaM 

A.  MamliameirCupentutus 

B.  MmcompuiarsrSmMSuarnessCompijlers 
C  MrcrocompuiersIClaaltlcpi 

B  Communreationa  Systems 
E.  Local  Area  Nemorks 
E  No  Computar  InnoNemani 

E403Sq 


MffNT  AqcTOTDf^Bft^igjR  rn^t^TERWDRmiajRrOFiatDIP 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price.  ^ 


Pirsi  Narr«  Ml  Last  Name 


C'ty  State-  Zip 

Address  shovyn  □  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  Base  Rate:  $A8  per  year 

'US  OHy  CanadaSlIO.Cenirai/SoulhAmencaSiSO.EuropeSiSS.aaoinercoijninesSZSS  ForeignordersmusibepreoaMnU.S. 
dolars 

Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 

COMPtniRWORLD 


'  BUSWESSdWOUSTRY  (CircN  one) 

10.  Uanutacturpr  (Other  man  eoraputar) 

20.  Rnaneaanauraneemeal  Esiate 
20-  Uartcma/lM/Ediiealion 

41.  WhotesaWReiaiirOade 

90.  Busiinesa  Servm  <4hC4pl  OP) 

•0.  Govemman  ■  SMIalFederaVLocal 
OS.  Convvunieanens  Sysiams/Pidiiic  utamaa/ 
Danaportahon 

70.  MwmgrConwtucaortfPetfoleiirTMnatiningrAgnc 
fO.  MenutiCturefOlCompiitars,  Compmar  nelalaa 
SyfMmsor  FVmarNi 

OS.  Sytiani  htta^aiors.  VARa  Cortipuwr  Sarvica 
euteaua.  S^lmiare  PMiwimg  •  Coneuamg  Sarvicea 
•0.  CompuiafiPar^hatei  OaMit/Potr  maiMar 
75.  LNar  Other 
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Living  private 
E-mail  lives 


Electronic  mail 


mail  made  headlines  as  old  IBM 
Pnrfesskxul  Office  System 
(Profs)  messages  played  a  role  in 
the  (UMiomg  of  Oliver  Nmth. 
Recently,  the  Epson  America 
and  dty  of  Colorado  firings 
cases  have  raised  related  ques- 
turns:  What  level  (rf  privacy  are 
users  of  business  E-mail  systems 
entitled  to  expect^ 

Messages  sent  between  two 
companies  via  a  third-party  sm^- 
vice  have  excellent  privacy  pro¬ 
tection.  First,  the  ^ectronic 
Cooununicatkms  Priva^  Act  of 
1986  protects  electronic  com- 
municatioos  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  wiretap  statutes  that  apply 
to  telepbcne  calls. 

Second,  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  wiretapper  to  make  sense 
of  E-mail  than  it  is  to  listen  to  a 
telephone  conversation.  Identi¬ 
fying  and  decoding  a  specific 
eledtronic  message  fr^  a 
stream  over  a  busy  communica¬ 
tions  Ime  is  a  formidable  task. 

C^pames  that  run  and  own 
their  own  private  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems.  however,  must  deal  with 
issues  that  do  not  apply  to  E-mail 
service  users.  Anu^  the  most 
crudak  What  prwacy  rights  does 
Continued  on  page  64 


LANs  can  now  talk  over  SNA 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Third-party  vendors  are  step¬ 
ping  in  to  meet  the  needs  of  IBM 
users  who  want  economical  wa^ 
to  interccuuiect  their  local-area 
networks  to  one  another  and  to 
IBM  hosts  via  the  same  box. 
IBM  recently  began  moving  to 
bridge  the  gap  betwe^  its  LAN 
and  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  (SNA)  but  at  a  pace  slow 
enou^  to  leave  gaps  for  third 
partiestofilL 

Two  years  ago,  IBM  took  the 
crucial  step  of  allowing  Hs  Net¬ 
work  (^(Mitrol  Program  to  sup¬ 
port  the  PU2.1  peer-to-peer 
protocol,  which  allows  devices 
suppcvting  PU2.1  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  over  a  backbone  of 
front-end  processOTs  without 
having  to  go  through  the  host. 
LANs  can  talk  to  each  other  and 
to  ffiM  hosts  via  that  baddume, 
as  long  as  they  are  equipped  with 
agateway  that  supports  PU2.1. 

Two  vendors  announced  such 
gateways  at  the  recent  Network! 
'90  Dallas  cooferenra.  Phaser 
Systems,  Inc.  introduced  LU6.2 
PU2.1  support  for  its  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  Netware  SNA  router. 
That  will  allow  Netware  LANs  to 
use  the  SNA  backbone  to  cxxn- 
munkate  directly  with  one  an¬ 
other  or  with  utW  PU2.1 
terns  such  as  ffiM  Ai^licatxm 
System/400  hosts,  Pha^  said. 
11)0  router  already  supports 
SNA  connections  to  IBM  MVS 
and  VM  hosts. 

Abo  at  Netwoiid  '90,  Harris 
Adacom  Corp.  to  Dallas  intro¬ 
duced  the  Strategy  9770  Intelli¬ 
gent  Token-Ring  Gateway.  The 
product  is  said  to  provide  bidi- 


rectkmal,  PU2.1-b88ed  links  be¬ 
tween  IVansmisaion  Control 
Protocol/Interoet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP)  Ethernet  networks 
and  IBM  SNA  4M/16M  lit/sec. 
Token-Ring  LANs. 

The  Travelers  Corp.  recently 
discovered  that  an  0^  server 
running  LAN  Manager  also  has 
the  PU2.1  capability  to  provide 
LAN-to-LAN  coonectkms  over 
its  fixNit  ends. 

However,  the  insurance  gi^ 
drew  back  from  implementing 


this  intercoanectivity  strategy 
becsnae  it  wanted  its  users  to  be 
able  to  communicate  via  proto¬ 
cols  other  than  SNA,  according 
to  a  company  spokesman  (CW. 
Septa). 

IBM  recotly  introduced  a 
program  that  is  said  to  encapsu¬ 
late  NetbioB  transmiasioos  in 
SNA  envelopes  ao  that  they  can 
nm  over  SNA  badcbooes.  And 
Mitek  Systems  Corp.  in  CarroQ- 
ton,  Texas,  ofiers  gateways  that 
encapsulate  TCP/IP  ao  that  it 


can  run  over  SNA. 

However,  tfaia  method  of 
bridging  two  networking  envi¬ 
ronments  is  too  alow  to  support 
any  but  the  least  demanding  of 
LAN-to4^  tranamiaiinna. 
aources  said.  A  more  direct  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  for  IBM  host  firaot 
ends  to  support  other  protocols 
besides  SNA. 

IBM  is  reportedly  workiiig  on 
both  Open  ^rstems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSD  and  TCP/IP  snqipoit 
for  ita  front-end  processors. 
Meanwhile,  NCR  Comten  has  al¬ 
ready  implemented  TCP/IP  on 
its  own  IBM-cooipatible  frant- 
ConttnuedonpageSS 


Study  says  IBM  connectivity  limited 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

C«  STAFF 


In  an  era  in  which  manage  see 
data  traffic  boldly  venturing  off 
its  own  local-area  network  to 
other  networks  and  hosts,  LANs 
in  IBM  shops  are  proving  to  be 
more  pnModal  than  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX-based 
netvmrks,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Oxnputer  Intettigence 
(seeSUxyzbon). 

The  La  Jolla.  C^.-based 
market  research  firm,  which  sur¬ 
veyed  the  25,000  U.S.  sites 
housing  eitber  a  VAX  minicom¬ 
puter  or  an  IBM  mainframe,  de¬ 
termined  that  VAX-equipped 
LANs  are  more  likdy  to  com- 
immicating  with  another  LAN  or 
host  than  are  networks  connect¬ 
ed  to  IBM  mamframes. 

Federal  government  and  For¬ 
tune  1,000  sites  are  among  the 
largest  users  of  LANs,  and  about 
62%  of  them  are  on  speaking 
terms  with  another  LAN  or  host. 
By  contrast,  about  55%  of  the 


Bridgework 
Companies  with  DEC  VAXs  an 
more  likely  tkem  IBM  mainfinme 
sites  to  intereonneet  LAPh 

PeroMt^ofiiaeswhh 
laSirpnnfiinrlsrt  LANs 

7,000  DSC.  5,000  nm 


CW  Ctet  Cb«dc  FMiff 

large  IBM  mainframe  sites  are 
communicating  with  other  sys¬ 
tems  or  networks,  according  to 
(Computer  Intelligence. 

'The  installed  base  today 


somewhat  reflects  the  laatorical 
of  the  vendore,"  ex- 
Bruce  Cou^iran,  a  com- 
municatioos  industry  analyat  at 
Ctxnputer  ItteUigmce.  'IBM 
has  traditiooaOy  been  more  hier- 
archie^  while  DECs  strategy  is 
more  peer-toi)eer  oneoted. " 
The  same  DEC/IBM  LAN  in- 

tercoaneetkn  relationsliip  bolds 

true,  the  study  said,  for  other 
sites,  including  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  and  some  univeraities —  al* 
tbouid^  univeraity  environments 
often  mirror  the  beterogeoeovB 
government  networi^  envi¬ 
ronment,  Cou^uao  said. 

Clifi  Worth,  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  said. 
'The  deterministic  nature  of  the 
tiAen-fing  architecture  makes  to 
easier  to  predict  traffic  flows,  so 
it  is  becoming  more  desirable 
than  Ethernet  for  some  users. 
But  there  are  stiD  a  lot  of  IBM 
shops  out  there  with  isobted  To¬ 
ken-Rings  because  of  the  tradi- 

rinnil  fnatirframe  onentatlOO  10 

tbelBMworid." 
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Videotex  lets  ailing  travelers  rest  easy 


ON  SITE 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 
cmsnrr 


WASHINGTON.  D.C  •  It  is 
scaiy  eiMM^  to  suddenly  need 
bonpiuiation  wfade  traveling  in 
a  foreign  country.  But  then  there 
is  the  questioo  of  bow  to  pay  the 
hoqatal  biD,  especoBy  when 
creA  cards  are  not  accepted 

One  company  coming  to  the 
rescue  is  Group  Hospttaiisation 
and  Mecfical  Services,  Inc. 
(GHMSO.  an  insurance  coo- 
^omerate  that  has  made  ar* 
rangcments  with  hospitals  in 
about  67  countries  to  provide  di¬ 
rect  payment  of  hospital  bdb  for 
GHMSTs  200,000  traveling  cus¬ 
tomers. 

However,  this  convenient 
system  only  works  if  the  hospital 
on  get  hnmfdate  veri&cation 
that  the  patient  is  eligibie  under 
GHM9  msuranoe. 


GHMSI  has  taken  the  unusual 
approach  unusual  for  an 
Arnencan  firm,  at  least  —  of 
adopting  France's  hfinitel  video¬ 
tex  system  to  solve  this  mtema- 
tional  networking  (woUan.  The 
result  is  that  hospitals  can  get 
fost  confirtnatkm  of  eligibility, 
regardless  of  languages,  time 
aonesattd  holidays. 

For  many  Americaos.  MiniteJ 
istoosimfdeandtoo,  wdl.  Euro¬ 
pean.  *'Oir  data  processing  peo¬ 
ple  were  tngbly  skeptical."  said 
Ruth  A.  ftfcKenty,  directar  of 
GHMSI  Europe  and  Asia.  Ameii- 
cans  resiat  hGnitd  because  "it's 
not  a  U.S.  product  wHh  an  IBM 
mainframe  and  doxens  of  pro¬ 
grammers,"  At  said 

However,  GHMSI.  a  compa¬ 
ny  with  an  intemadonal  outlo^. 
was  fomihar  with  Minitel  in  its 
Pvis  office,  where  the  French 
videotex  service  b  used  mostly 
lor  noking  airline  reservations. 

After  ffirting  with  socne  very 


eqrensive  options.  GHMSI  de¬ 
cided  that  a  Minitel-based  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  much  more  cost- 
effective  for  an  applicatioo  that 
involves  infrequent  bursts  of 
traffic  but  requires  ^4-bour  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  database,  proiect 
manager  Jacquelyn  Hartley  said. 

The  apphcatioi  was  d^grted 

GKMSI 

and  implemented  by  Informatkx] 
Systems  Experts.  Inc.,  a  Wash- 
ingtoo,  D.C. -based  systems  inte¬ 
grator  that  continues  to  c^ferate 
the  system  for  GHMSI.  User 
costs  include  the  original  coo- 
trad- of  $20,000  and  a  fee  of 
$2,500  per  month  for  continuing 
operations  and  maintenance, 
plus  Minitel  per-minute  usage 
charges. 

The  videotex  service,  known 
for  its  grai^iics  displays  and 


easy-to-leani  functioD  keys,  is 
provided  by  Minitd's  U.S.  mar¬ 
keting  arm.  Minitel  Services  Ca 
in  Purchase,  N.Y.,  which  uses  In- 
fonet  Corp.'s  X.25  backbone 
network  to  carry  the  transmb- 
sioos. 

Hartley  said  that  in  a  typical 
scenario,  the  Minitel-based  sys¬ 
tem  works  idee  this: 

•  A  traveling  subscriber  shows 
up  at  a  foreign  hospital  with  a 
GHMSI  identi&atioo  card  The 
ho^tal  caUs  GHMSI's  World 
Access,  Inc.  subsidiary  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C,  where  a  multdin- 
gual  stafr  b  cm  hand  24  hours  a 
day  to  answer  the  id>ooe. 

•  The  World  Access  employee 
uses  a  Minitel  terminal  to  look  up 
the  subscriber's  record  and  veri¬ 
fy  the  insurance  coverage  while 
the  hospital  b  still  on  the  phone. 

•  The  database  of  elipbiiity  rec¬ 
ords  —  just  a  small  subset  of  the 
complete  insurance  database  — 
nins  on  an  Intel  Corp.  80366- 
based  microcomputer  with  a 
150M-byte  hard  disk.  The  eligi¬ 
bility  retards  from  GHMSI's  for¬ 


eign  insurance  partners  are  up¬ 
dated  oo-lme  vb  the  Minitel 
network  or  magnetic  tapes. 

Hartley  explained  that  be¬ 
cause  GIDifSl  acts  as  a  remsurer 
for  its  foreigD  tnsuraoce  part¬ 
ners,  the  system  requires  access 
to  the  eligibility  data  contained  in 
the  partners'  insurance  data¬ 
bases.  Instead  of  duplicating  the 
partners'  entire  customer  data¬ 
bases  on  GHMSI  mamframes. 
GHMS  b  taking  the  much  sim¬ 
pler  route  of  loading  just  the  es¬ 
sential  data  onto  the  personal 
computer  database, 

te  additioo,  GHMSTs  Inter¬ 
national  Divbioo  uses  Minitel  for 
basic  electrcnic  mail  communi- 
catioQS  among  offices  in  the 
U.S.,  UK,  France,  Mexico  and 
Irel^,  Ifortleysaid. 

Didc  Groppe,  president  of  the 
Internatiooal  Dnrbioa.  said  be  b 
considering  other  Minitel-based 
infonnatian  qrstems,  indudmg 
devdoproent  ^  an  executive  in- 
fonnatioo  system  that  would 
provide  managers  with  summar¬ 
ies  of  international  Bnandal  data. 


Ulrich 

FR(MFAG£63 

the  firm  have,  and  what  privacy 
limits  do  employees  have? 

When  a  company  owns  or 
leases  E-mail  systems  or  ser¬ 
vices  for  its  eniployees'  use,  the 
conqany  has  a  definite  right  to 
privacy.  V^retapping  or  hack- 
ingbyffairdpartiesbcleartyille- 
gai  under  a  variety  of  privacy. 
conqMter  crime  nA  other  taws. 
The  company’s  efectronic  in- 
formatka)  b  protected. 

Employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  ooa  priori  right  to 
protest  the  privacy  of  company 
etectrooic  messages  from  their 
company.  The  company,  after 
an,  owns  (or  leases)  the  q^stem 
and  the  messages.  Therefore, 
the  company  has  broad  latitude 
in  its  heavin’  with  respect  to 
itiE-mail 


An  dectronic  message  b 
analogous  to  a  paper  memo.  In- 
fonnatioa  in  menxis  b  often 
freely  shared  among  workers. 
Thb  kind  of  itrfonnatiao  shar¬ 
ing  b  esaential  to  the  smooth  and 
efiiective  functioning  of  an  en¬ 
terprise. 

It  would  be  a  big  mistake  to 
accord  electnxnc  conununica- 
tioos  privacy  restrictions  <fif- 
fereot  than  those  accorded  to  pa¬ 
per  communicatioQs.  One  of 
the  iustification&  for  E-mail  b 
that  H  enables  foster  sharing  of 
information.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  begm  dapping  away  at  that 
benefit  with  bureaucratic  regub- 
tions  or  government  intrusion. 

Mike  Cavanagb.  executive 
director  at  the  Efectronic  Mail 
Assodation  located  in  Wuhing- 
ton.  D.C.,  points  out  that  there 
are  often  situations  in  which  we 
would  want  a  cofleague  to  re¬ 
trieve  information.  For  exam¬ 


ple,  if  I  am  away  on  an  emergen¬ 
cy,  I  would  want  a  colleague  to 
search  for  that  nearly  completed 
proposal,  complete  it  and  send 
it  to  my  client  before  the  dead¬ 
line. 

There  are  several  justifiable 
reasons  for  someone  in  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  access  another  person's 
efectronic  information: 

•  Routine  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  business. 

•  Suspicion  of  theft  of  trade  se¬ 
crets  or  computer  crime. 

•  Investigation  of  other  crimi¬ 
nal  activity .  such  as  drug  dealing. 
gamUing  and  fraud. 

However,  companies  should 
never  allow  electronic  fidiing  ex¬ 
peditions.  Snooping  b  counter¬ 
productive  and  in  bad  taste. 

There  are  10  million  users  of 
E-mail,  and  questionable  prac¬ 
tices  are  so  infrequent  that  they 
make  the  news.  Common  sense 
has  worked  well  so  far,  but  as 


volumes  grow,  the  incidence  of 
problems  will  increase.  Compa¬ 
nies  should  estatdish  efectronic 
record  management  policies 
that  indude  privacy  guideboes. 

E-mail  privacy  guidelines 
should  do  the  following: 

•  Encourage  last  and  free  shar¬ 
ing  of  electronic  information. 

•  Prohibit  an  overzealous  su¬ 
pervisor  from  efectronic  snoop¬ 
ing.  except  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

•  Reserve  the  company  its  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  in  its  el^ronic 
information. 

F^opfe  should  use  E-maO 
freely  in  the  conduct  of  their 
company's  business.  Individ¬ 
uals  should  protect  their  pass¬ 
words  care^y  and  change 
them  regularly.  Above  aD,  users 
should  conduct  themselves  in 
the  same  professional  and  pru¬ 
dent  manner  when  using  E-mail 
as  they  do  in  other  aspects  of 


their  business  life. 

Ifyousu^ectthatefectroo- 
ic  snooping  b  occurring  in  your 
company,  use  proper  channels 
to  ixtform  an  officer  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  If  it  b  permitted  to  continue 
on  a  routine  basb.  you  may  well 
question  whether  it  b  the  kind 
of  organoation  with  which  you 
want  to  be  asBodated. 

The  privacy  of  E-mail  b  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  paper  nudL  An 
efectronic  message  b  handled 
by  fewer  people  and  b  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  interception  or  modifica¬ 
tion.  A  commoosense  pdicy  on 
privacy  will  encourage  respon¬ 
sible  use  of  E-mail  while  prevent¬ 
ing  unfortunate  incidents  that 
could  have  embarrassing  and  far- 
reaching  impfications. 


Ukkfa  is  efan  lemae*  directar  for  the 

infornitioaBidtdeeanaiaBicatiaBtw*- 

tems  cocoalisig  aeetioo  It  Artlw  D. 
Little,  Inc.  n  C«iibrid0e,  Mm. 


It’s  Olivetti. 

The  company  that 
brought  together 
ISC-Bunker  Ramo. 


INC  delivering  hybrid  ISDN  system 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

ewsTAPr 


BRIDGEWATER.  NJ.  ~  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Corp.  (INC), 
which  made  a  name  for  itself 
with  netwoiking  gear  that  offers 
many  of  the  distal  features  of 
the  litfegrated  Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN)  without  ISDN, 
recently  announced  its  first 
ISDN-compatible  system. 

Remaining  true  to  its  history, 
however,  INC's  CM-384/PR], 
which  can  access  an  ISDN  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  channel,  b 
said  to  be  the  first  ISDN  product 
that  can  also  work  with  MK  bit/ 
sec.  systems,  spedfically  INC's 
own  line  of  1056  series  56K  bit/ 
sec.  channd  service  unit/data 
service  units. 

The  latest  f^uct  ofiers  ac¬ 


cess  speeds  from  56K  bit/sec.  to 
768K  bit/sec.  in  56K  or  MK  bit/ 
sec.  increments  and  will  initially 
suF^rt  AT&T's  Switched  364 
service,  according  to  INC 

"Tm  not  aware  of  another 
364  switched  product."  said  Da- 
taquest,  Inc.  analyst  Larry 
Cynar,  noting  that  INC  has 
putted  hard  in  the  56K/64K  bit/ 
sec.  market  and  that  a  number  of 
vendors  are  reselling  INC's  box¬ 
es  under  their  own  nameplates. 

Initially,  the  CM-364  wiQ 
have  two  ports,  each  capaUe  of 
running  from  56K  bit/sec.  to 
384K  bit/sec.  The  unit,  which 
can  perform  automatic  rate 
adaption  when  connecting  to 
INC  56K  bit/aec.  devices,  b  also 
said  to  be  able  (o  work  behind 
standard  Tl  mulipfexers. 

“Next  year,  we 'II  have  a  soft¬ 


ware  upgrade  malting  each  port 
[compatible]  with  a  1.5M  bit/ 
sec.  service,"  said  INC  Vice- 
President  of  Marketing  Craig 
Bender,  who  plans  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  product  at  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Assodation 
^>ow  in  San  Diego  thb  week. 

Bender  said  he  expected 
AT&T  to  announce  its  1.5M  bit/ 
sec.  switched  service  by  the  end 
of  1991,  once  its  network  of  400 
or  so  toO  switches  b  upgraded. 

Cynar  noted  that  the  value  of 
INC 's  device  may  be  nominal  un¬ 
til  and  unless  local  exchange 
companies  provide  variable, 
high-speed  access  into  kmg-dis- 

The  CM-384  will  be  available 
in  the  fourth  quarter  it  a  bst 
price  of  $5,995  for  the  rack- 
mount  versioa. 
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US  West  beefs  up 
recovery  service 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 

DENVER  —  Local  telefrixme  ampanies 
are  beefing  up  tbeir  networks,  adding  re¬ 
dundant  and  intelligent  features  to  make 
them  better  able  to  re^Kmd  to  outages 
and  protect  customers’  critic^  (m-line  ap- 
{dications. 

Two  weeks  ago.  US  West  Communica¬ 
tions  won  regulatory  approval  for  its  high¬ 
speed  network  recovery  and  restoratkm 
services.  US  West  claims  to  be  the  first  of 
the  seven  regional  Bell  funding  companies 
to  de^k^  and  market  such  services, 
i^uch  automatically  reroute  a  customer's 
telecommunicatioQS  traffic  around  tidied 
network  nodes. 

"AD  the  regkmals  have  looked  at  this 
from  time  to  time,"  said  Thomas  L  Ndle, 
president  of  CIMI  Corp.  in  VoOThees,  N  J. 
Ndle  said  he  was  surprised  US  West  had 
entered  the  market  first,  given  that  the 
largest  omcentration  of  financial  services 
and  brokerage  firms  —  historicaDy  the 
users  with  the  most  {Hissing  need  for 
backup  services  —  are  located  in  New 
York  and  Qticago.  which  are  served  by 
Nynex  Corp.  and  Ameritecb. 

Network  recovery  at  the  local  phone 
company  level  b  "natural  because  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  for  private  oetwmidng,"  and  it  wiD  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  delivery  of  vir¬ 
tual  ne^roik  servkes  using  public 
facDities,  NoOe  said.  But,  he  added,  large 
users  may  be  uncomfortable  wi^tbe  con¬ 
cept  of  a  network-generated  swit^ver. 

"A  lot  of  users  feel  that  the  only  person 
who  can  switch  to  the  backup  is  them." 
Nolle  sakl  He  added  that  "miDisecood” 
backup  switching  on  putdic  networks, 
which  has  only  beeo  avaDatde  recently 
with  the  depkqment  of  intdligent  cross- 
crmnect  systems,  is  of  dutdous  advantage 
if  the  customer’s  backup  data  center  can¬ 
not  handle  mUbsecood  switchovers. 

ASHARPwdg* 

US  West’s  Self-Healing  Alternative 
Route  EVotection  (SHARP)  service,  an 
option  (or  DSl  or  DS3  customers,  offers 
alternative  routing  around  failed  network 
nodes  over  fiber-optic  facilities.  The  ser¬ 
vice  wiD  be  deploy^  in  five  US  West  mar¬ 
kets:  Minneapolis-St.  Denver,  Seat¬ 
tle,  E^hoenix  and  I^»tland,  Dre.  A  second 
service,  caUed  Self-Healing  Netwoik  Ser¬ 
vices  (SEENS),  is  for  custom-built  net¬ 
works  and  provides  redundant  facilities 
through  a  cotmter-rotating  fiber  ring  for 
DS3  private  network  customers.  It  is 
available  throughout  US  West’s  territory. 

SHARP  wiD  be  available  in  a  phas^ 
rollout,  starting  with  Minneapobs-St. 
E^ul  this  month  and  entering  the  other 
four  markets  by  July  1991. 

E^ricing  (or  SEIARP  can  range  from 
about  $370  per  month  for  a  single  T1  cir¬ 
cuit  to  as  much  as  $4,000  per  month  per 
DS3  circuit.  SEINS  costs  from  $25,000  to 
$46,000  per  nranth,  depending  on  num¬ 
ber  of  nodes  and  locations. 

To  back  up  its  claims  a(  reliability,  US 
West  is  offering  a  one-n>onth  credit  to 
customers  if  they  experience  as  Dttle  as 
<me  second  of  downtime  on  the  redundant 
networks.  Both  tariffs  were  approved 
earlier  this  month  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commiswm. 
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end  processors  and  plans  to  ship  OSI  sup¬ 
port  (or  its  offerings  by  early  next  year,  a 
spokesman  said. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  became  a 
beta-test  user  of  Comten’s  TCP/IP  prod¬ 
uct  running  on  a  Comten  front  end  last 
January.  The  legislature  had  determined 
that  it  needed  more  tenninal-to^uet 
throu^iput  than  was  provided  by  its  "axh 
cient'’  BM  3705  froM  end.  according  to 
Robert  McChing,  the  legislature’s  data 
processii^  manager. 

The  organizatioa  uj^raded  to  a  Com¬ 
ten  processor  rather  than  to  a  larger  IBM 
front  end  because  it  wants  to  eventuaDy 


uae  TCP/IP  for  both  LAN  and  micro-to- 
mainfrairM  oommumcatioos,  McChmg 
said.  IBM  does  provide  'TCP/IP  for  its 
hosts,  but  the  software  reportexfly  takes 
up  a  tremendous  amount  of  maboframe 
processing  povrer,  he  added.  In  contrast, 
Comten’s  front  e^  provide  translatioo 
tiom  TCP/IP  to  SNA  so  that  the  IBM  host 
can  stiD  talk  in  its  native  language. 

If  IBM  front-end  mamdacturers  are  in- 
vadng  LAN  interconnectivity  vendors' 
territory,  the  rooter  companies  are  strik¬ 
ing  hock  by  turning  tb^  devices  into 
SNA  gatew^  Ind^,  IBM’s  own  3172 
Interconnect  ControDer  now  links  both 
SNA  and  non-SNA  hosts  to  a  variety  of 
LAI^  The  vendor  is  considering  whkh- 
er  the  3172  wiD  become  a  LAN-to-LAN 
platform  as  weU,  an  IBM  ^M)kesinan  said. 


The  foUowing  offerings  are  from  the 
third-party  arena: 

•  Eicon,  I^  in  Mootreal  is  offering  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  card  that  is  said  to  sup¬ 
port  SNA.  Netfaios.  'TCP/IP.  NoveD. 
Inc’s  IPX  and  OSI.  Eicon  is  wockmg  on 
adifing  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  and  frame  relay  links  to  its  product 

•  Proteon.  Inc  in  Westboro.  Mass.,  re- 

caitly  a  bridgiog  router  that 

9^parti  IBM’s  16M  bit/aec  Token-Ring 
and  source  Foutmg  proftKolt,  as  weB  as 
Q%  TCPffP,  Apple  Conqwter.  Inc’s  Ap- 
pleCaUt.  Difftal  Etpiipment  Carp.’8 
oetandOSL 

•  Cisco  Systems,  Inc  in  Menlo  ftik. 
Cakf..  is  offering  a  router  that  siqiports 
the  same  protocols  as  Ehoteon'a  device, 
as  wdl  as  others. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


agement  software  package  that  David  Systems.  Inc.  has  an-  Model  30-286  or  compatiUes. 
fimctkns  as  a  Novell  Value-Add-  nounced  two  Ethernet  lOBase-T  The  latter  modd  can  be  used  in 
ed  Process  under  Netware  286  adapters  designed  for  use  in  IBM  IBM  PS/2  and  cmnpatible  PCs 


Locol-arsa 

■(•fwoHdfig 

hardwar* 

Teanv,  Inc  has  announced  a 
lamfly  <rf  server-besed  tape  beck- 
q>  and  optical-diac  subsystems 
to  Novefl.  Inc  networks. 


Probke  is  attached  to  a  net¬ 
work's  ceotral  fie  server  so 
backup  procedures  can  be  per- 
formed  without  a  dedicated 
workstatiao  and  without  requir- 
ing  server  data  to  be  sent  across 
the  network.  Data  transto  rates 
of  240K  byte/sec.  are  possibte 
usmg  Proserve.  a  network  man- 


and  as  a  Network-Loadable 
Module  under  Netware  386. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $2,595 
to  $8,495,  depending  on  conBg* 
uration. 

Tecmar 

6225  Cochran  Road 
Solon,  Ohio  44139 
(216)349-0600 


Personal  Computer  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  Ether-T  PC/AT  and  the 
Ether-T  MC  both  establi^  local- 
area  network  connections  using 
ordinary  telephone  lines.  The 
former  model  was  desisted  to 
use  in  an  8- cw  1 6-bit  bus  IBM  PC 
XT.  AT,  I^rsonal  Systein/2 


using  hficro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture. 

The  adapters  are  priced  at 
$350  to  the  Ether-T  rc/AT  and 
$460  to  the  Ether-T  MC. 

David  Ssratems 
701 E.  Evelyn  Ave. 
Sumqrvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)7204000 


Sm  MtuwyiKjna  Sofntm  SM^on  Dconcr  Rr^.'cn  Novell  CDC  (Dnvet) 


Ws’re  the  largest  independent  compumr  service  comp^-  in  the  uo«id,  with 
the  largest  probiem-sf^ing  database.  Giving  us  the  experience  and  the  suppon 
sv-stem  necessan-  to  service  the  fuD  range  of  your  computer  needs. 

handle  c^er  5000  products  from  500  manutoturers,  from  mainframes  to 
departmental  netut)rks.  Providing  a  broad  range  of  software  and  hardware 
support  smices.  But,  move  important,  we  handle  problems.  IndKidual  problems. 
Viir  problems.  ^Ye  Bell  Atkuttic  Business  Systems  Services  supplying  Sorbus' 
Service.  Taking  care  of  aO  your  needs  thioi^  a  sir^  source.  And  a  single  phone 
number.  Please  caU  l-800-'%7-2877 


©Ben  Atlantic 

Business  Systems  Services 

Vfek  More  Than  Just  W. 


Ntetwork 

monogement 

CaxMlle  (top.  has  introduced  a 
VTAM  monitor  that  complies 
with  IBM’s  Systems  Appbeatioa 
Ardutecture  (SAA)  and  (ton- 
nxm  User  Aco^  (CUA). 

Omegamon  n  to  VTAM  en- 
aides  users  to  analyze  VTAM 
performance  and  determine  if 
shut-term  netwnk  pnddems 
are  caused  by  VTAM  or  other 
network  components.  It  includes 
an  SAA/CUA  intertoe  that  to 
dhtates  VTAM  command  en¬ 
tries  and  a  Netview  hot  key  that 
provides  easy  access  to  IBM's 
Netview. 

First  CPU  pricing  ranges 
from  $20,000  to  $60,000.  de- 
pendiDg  on  site  size . 

Candle 

1 999  Bundy  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  90025 

(213) 207-1400 

Links 

Intervoice,  Inc.  has  iittroduced 
an  integrated  digital  verskm  of 
its  Robot  Operator  system  that 
features  full  T1  support. 

The  system’s  Intervoice  Vo- 
calcard/Di^tal  voice  card  pro¬ 
vides  24-channd  capacity  in  a 
single  slot  of  an  IBM  Persona] 
System/2  and  is  fuDy  integrated 
with  T1  capabilities. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$1,625  per  channel  to  a  T-Span 
24  channels  and  less  than 
$1,000  per  dianne]  to  96  dian- 
nel^or4T*Spans. 

Intervoice 

17811  Waterview  Pkwy. 
Dallas,  Texas  75252 

(214) 497-8720 

CE  Software  and  Sdutiems,  Inc. 
has  announced  a  cmnmunica- 
tkms  enhancement  that  was  add¬ 
ed  to  (hnckmail,  its  electronic 
mail  package  dedgned  for  users 
of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh  ^^ems. 

Faxgate  Plus  was  developed 
as  a  Quickmail-based  gateway 
that  enaUes  users  of  local-area 
network  mail  systems  to  share 
its  Backfrx  modems  at  con^ti- 
blps, 

Faxgate  Plus  requires  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  Phis  or  higher  verskm 
wHh  2M  t^tes  of  random-access 
menxsy,  a  hard  drive  and  ()uick- 
mail  Version  2.2  or  higher.  It  is 
priced  at  $395. 

CE  Software  and  Solutions 

P.O.Box 65580 

1854  PuOer  Road 

W.  Dea  Mmnea,  Iowa  50265 

(515)224-1995 
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At  some  point,  grxjwiiig  15) 
means  giiing  15) 
something  you  once  loved. 


At  first,  you  loved  your  network  operat¬ 
ing  system.  It  made  life  easier  for  you. 

But  now  )^ur  networks  and  needs  are 
growing.  And  you  need  to  tie  everything 
together  into  a.singie,  inte^ted  network. 

Unfortunately,  your  current  network 
operating  system  can't  handle  it. 

Ihide  in  your  old  networics 
for  VINK?  And  for  cash  credit. 

Consider  VINES.  It  lets  you  easily  turn 
your  isolated  PC  clusters  into  a  (»rporaie- 
wide  PC.  network  with  unlimited 
future  capacity. 

VINES'  strong  standards  support  helps 
to  protect  your  current  investment  in 


server  hardware,  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  2q)plications. 

And  right  now,  you  won't  lose  your 
net\vx)rking  software  investment,  either, 
llade  in  your  present  software  and  we’U 
give  you  cash  credit  toward  the  purchase 
of  any  VINES  product. 

For  ecample,  get  a  cr^t  of  up  to  13,500 
for  your  copy  of  Net\S%ireT 
Additional  discounts  apply  to 
larger  networks. 

Our  networking  qjjions  for 
your  business  solutions. 

You  don’t  even  have  to  give  up  ail  your 
current  networking  software  to  use  VINES. 


Banyan  Systems  Incorporated.  120  Flanders  Road.  ^Restbofo.  MA  OIS8]  NeiVtoe  is  a  registered  trademark  ofNmdl,  Inc. 

See  us  at  Interop  Booth  *  1 908 


Migrate  to  VINES  gradually.  Or  upgrade 
completely  now.  And  join  the  thousands 
of  other  satisfied  users. 

'  CaO  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA 
508-898-2828)  for  more  detA  on  our 
trade-in  program. 

Isn't  it  time  you  found  something 
to  love  that  you'll  never  outgrow? 


iBArmnrfj 


Networking.  Without  Limits. 


•  JANDEM  •  UNIX  •  OM  Mo^franm  •  DEC/VAX  •.  AS/400 


IL  .  Thi*  fetefS  »  numcf^jus  sdlMre  pfoducts  Dy  flw  iraOe  names  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  these  Oesignatwos  are  claimed  as  trademarhs  or  registered  trademarks  by  thetr  respective  companies  T] 

006  •  06/2  •  1.AN  •  TANOEM  •  UNIX  •  SM  rwtainfrome  •  OEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  DOS  •  SUN  •  LAN  •  TANDEM  •  HP  •  BULL 


The  good  news  is  now  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL 
tables  with  Enscribe  files  in  a  single  report.  And  even  convert 
and  populate  new  tables  from  existing  files. 

Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide  you  with  the 
tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  generators,  editors, 
screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  controls.  Tfau  don't 
need  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS  automatically  generates 
the  neces^ry  syntax. 

With  FOCUS,  you  can  also  develop  applications  up  to  ten 
times  faster  than  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

Tbur  erxJ  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click” 


TableTalk™  facilities.  Without  having  to  learn  the  FOCUS 
language. 

And,  as  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are 
portable  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms. 
Such  as  IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  PCs  under  DOS,  OS/2 
and  LANS.  Existing  FOCUS  applications  can  now  be  moved 
to  Tandem  systems  unchanged. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  1-212-736-4433.  Or  write  to  Informatbn 
Builders,  Inc,,  1250  BroadwayNewTbrk,  NY  10001.  VtfeTI 

full  report  on  FOCUS  ||Q|| 

for  TANDEM.  Usil  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


MANAGER’S  JOURNAL 


E  X  E  C  U  T  I  V  E 
TRACK 


I  Tool  Cash  has 
been  appointed 
vioe-preaUeiit 
and  chief  htfor- 
maticn  officer  at 
Svm  Lee  Kah 
Products  in  ^^astoo-Salem. 
N.C,  makers  of  Hanes,  Sted- 

man  and  fjpthing. 

Cash  previoualy  served  as 
(fireclor  of  San  Lee  Kidt 
Ihtiducts'  sales,  marketing 


and  dtstributiao  systems.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  be  was  president  of 
management  consulting  firm 
SBE  Associates  and  vice- 
president  of  systems  at  Can¬ 
non  MSls  Ca  He  also  qwnt 
some  time  at  Sara  Lee  C^., 
pareit  coiBpany  of  die 
Products  divakn.  as  a  ooosul- 
tanL 

Cash  holds  a  bacbelOT's  de¬ 
gree  from  Wske  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity  and  s  master's  degree 
from  the  Geo^  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Dennia  Connor,  the  former 
bead  of  IS  at  (^ejdiouDd 
Lines,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
director  of  MIS  at  Epk 
Healthcare  Group,  a  Dal¬ 
las-based  firm  operating  39 
hospitals  in  10  states. 

After  leaving  Greyhound, 
where  he  was  senior  director 
of  IS,  Connor  joined  Epic  last 
May  as  interim  director  of 
MIS.  ^nc  is  the  third  largest 
employM -owned  company  in 
the  U.S.,  with  10,000  em- 
idoyees. 

Connor's  20-year  IS  ca¬ 
reer  has  included  positkios  at 
Ericsson,  loc.,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments.  Inc..  Kimberty-Clark 
Corp.  and  Electitmic  Data 
Systems  Corp. 

He  holds  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  naval  engineering 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
and  an  MBA  from  Texas  Tech 
University. 


Who*s  on  Iho  go? 

Changing  jobs.’  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworid 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Emcu- 
tive  THck.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  dianges.  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  puUic  ra¬ 
tions  depanment  write  to 
Clinton  ^Mer,  Senior  Editor. 
Management,  Computer- 
.  icofid.  Box  9171. 375  Cocfai- 
tuate  Roed.  Framingham, 
Masa.  01701-9171. 


IS  management:  A  campus  view 

Harvard  professor  urges  students  to  seek  firms  where  tech  is  *a  big  deal* 


ViamnUkfanani^wianagersskoutd/bcusontlunetdscfenduMre 


The  most  frr-read^  change 
in  the  world  of  information 
systems  management  during 
tte  next  five  to  10  years  may 
be  the  Uurrii^  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  careers  in  IS  and  general 
business  management.  One  individual 
with  a  particularly  clear  perspective  on 
this  issue  and  many  others  in  IS  is 
F.  Warren  McFarian,  the  Ross  Graham 
V^lker  professor  at  Harvard  Business 
School 

Computerworid  seokfc  writer  Da¬ 
vid  Ludhxm  recently  spoke  with 
McFarian  on  the  HarWd  campus  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  fuw  y<or»  ogo,  thru  woe 
concum  ffcot  ihu  bMt  busiwaa 
adiool  tolwit  wos  buodbig  for 
WbE  Sfr^t  at  th#  •xponso  of 
othor  coWngs.  Is  that  tlM  on  la- 
wo,  ond  li«  It  offoclod  Iho  In- 
formotlonlochnologycirooT 
We  were  very  concerned  at  the  high 
percentage  of  our  class  that  was  going 
to  Street  three  or  four  years  ago. 
and  we  began  restricting  sharply  the 
number  of  people  entering  the  admol 
from  Street  financial  institutioas. 
We  went  hard  after  people  whom  we 
considered  did  real  jobs,  iriuch  would 
be  in  inforroatioo  processing,  market¬ 
ing,  production  and  sales. 

It  thof  srill  o  concom? 

Ob.  yes.  We’re  contxmdng  to  focus  oo 
people  who  have  an  orientatioa  in  that 
dire:±ion. 

Do  many  Horvofd  MBA  grodu- 
otosgointo  IS  monogomont  po-. 
sMons? 

My  guess  is  it's  a  relativety  limited 
number  of  people.  Most  of  them  are 
going  off  into  marketing  or  productioD 


types  of  jobs.  It  mi^t  be  5%  of  the 
class  or  7%  of  the  class  that  would  go 
into  IS  management. 

hft  of  the  reason  for  that,  of 
course,  is  that  a  numbw  of  the  IS  man¬ 
agement  poaitioQs  are  filled  by  peofde 
coining  ri^t  out  of  the  technology 
side.  TWo  years  here  doesn't  give  that 
kind  of  apprenticesh^. 

Hew  much  should  Iho  gonorel 
monogor  know  about  informo- 
rion  technology? 

We  don’t  waste  a  lot  of  time  teaching 


people  the  intricacies  of  retatknal  data 
architecture  or  One  twhnifai  perfor¬ 
mance  of  (fifferent  kkids  of  locd^rea 
networks  because  that  techpology 
tends  to  be  veiy  specific  to  a  point  and 
time.  But  in  terms  of  devdoping  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  bow  the  technology  is 
fhangiQg  organiatiooal  stTuctures, 
how  it’s  aDowing  new  lands  of  control 
techniques  to  be  created,  how  it’s  im¬ 
proving  re^nckshreness  in  the  compa¬ 
ny.  bow  it's  opening  vp  new  channete 
ofdistribution,bownewfonnsofdec- 
Continued  on  page  72 
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BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Companies  that  don't  view  an 
executive  information  system 
(EIS)  as  a  major  development 
effort  are  in  fm’  a  rude  shock. 
That  is  something  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.  found  out 
the  hard  way. 

The  Nev^.  N  J.-based  company  is- 
considered  a  leader  in  the  use  erf  IS  to 
transform  its  business.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  Society  (or  Information 
Management  ctMference  in  New  York. 
June  Drewry,  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  planning  aitd  systems  devel¬ 
opment  at  Mutual  Benefit,  gave  a  re¬ 
freshingly  candid  account  of  an  EIS 
thatfriled. 

The  mistake  most  companies  make 
is  thinking  that  creating  an  EIS  is  easy, 
Drewry  said.  Installing  a  vendor’s  EIS 


package  rnito  executives'  personal 
computers  is  really  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  dfort —  and  the  cost  — 
of  the  project. 

"If  you  don't  think  about  the  costs 
of  gathering  and  massaging  the  infor¬ 
mation,  the  hardware  and  software 
\ooks  great  and  is  easy  to  justify,"  she 
said. 

Mutual  Benefit  chose  Corn- 
share,  Inc.’s  Commander 
EIS  two  years  ago  and  had  a 
prototype  system  running 
by  ^y  1989.  But  the  sys¬ 
tem  never  caught  on,  fOT  a 
variety  of  reasons  that 
Drewry  ticked  off: 

•  Not  enou^  effort  was  put  into  what 
data  the  executives  want^,  bow  soon 
and  in  what  form. 

"The  job  of  ‘infonnatioQ  prova^' 
to  the  system  was  not  a  fullAime  job, 
and  it  should  have  been,"  Drewry  and. 


As  a  result,  sales  infonxiatioa  and  other 
important  data  was  only  avail- 

aUe  in  the  EIS  mon^  or  quarterly. 
"It  was  not  very  different  from  the 
data  they  already  had."  she  said. 

•  Lack  of  one  committed  senkw  execu¬ 
tive  ^xiosor.  "We've  had  five  different 
sponsors,  and  that  has  been  devastat¬ 
ing."  Drewry  saxL 

•  Failure  to  af^eoach  tbe  EIS 
as  a  m^  api^icatioo  proj¬ 
ect  with  formal  methodolo¬ 
gy  and  adequate  systems 
programming  talent.  "You 
wouldn't  bring  an  appbea- 
tion  to  prototype  and  then 
walk  away,  but  that’s  what  we 
tend  to  do  in  EIS  situatioQs,"  she  said. 

What  is  in  the  cards  for  future  EIS 
^orts  at  Mutual  Benefit?  "The  CEO 
wants  to  take  another  shot."  Drewry 
said,  "but  IS  is  understandably  gun- 
shy." 
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Bull  renews  its  steadfast  commitment  to  midrange  customers 
with  the  new  ultra-powerful  DPS  6000  family. 
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Bull  stands  behind  you  by  staying  ahead. 

Case  in  point:  our  new  DPS  6000  family.  It’s  an 
evolutionary  power  surge  from  our  DPS  6  and  DPS 
6  PLUS  families.  It’s  a  revolutionary  launch  pad  to 
UNIX*  operating  systems. 

Where  else  can  you  get  the  compatibility  and 
multiprocessing  advantages  of  our  GCOS  6  HVS 
operating  system  plus  3  times  the  power  of  a  DPS  6 
PLUS,  room  for  as  many  as  300  users,  the  best 


transaction  processing  value  in  the  indurtry  and 
the  option  of  simultaneous  peer  processing.  Which 
means  access  to  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
commodity  business  applications  available  today. 

Only  one  computer  company  lets  you  expand  your 
processing  power  without  limiting  your  options. 

Know  Bull. 

1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  140.  Phone  for  a  DPS  6000 
product  brochure. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  P^GE  69 

trauc  technok>gy  enaUe  strategic  aUh 
ances  —  those  are  reaDy  big  things,  and 
we  have  a  reqinred  course  in  the  first- 
year  MBA  program. 

WlMt  orw  tbw  mpior  choMangaa 
fhot  wrii  bw  fqciwg  IS  moisogta  fai 
Ihm  WKf  Wv  yaori? 

A  series  of  issues.  The  first  one  is  the  coo- 

rwwtal  forging  and  of  the 

partnership  between  them  and  key  end- 
user  constituencies.  A  second  set  of  is¬ 
sues  is  belpittg  to  identify  and  work  with 
end  users  to  think  about  potential  ways  in 
which  new  technotegies  can  be  apt^ied 
It’s  a  reaDy  hard  area,  beca^  tradi- 
txniBy  that  i^onnatioa  technology  func- 
tioa  was  very  speriahiied.  very  reniote 
from  the  rest  of  the  orgamatioo,  often 
working  on  problems  other  than  those  ab- 
soiutefy  essential  to  corporate  survival, 
and  as  aO  of  those  things  have  changed, 
it’s  pirt  the  hmctioo  in  incretSbIe  turmoiL 

Wlwf  qrfvicq  do  yow  gjy  aludnwli 
lotorwalod  In  going  Into  IS  nwn- 

1  think  we  have  much  fewer  of  them  that 
are  oterested  in  that  than  other  schools 
do.  There  is  a  very  strong  general  man- 
agemenc  orientation  that  our  students 
have.  Their  interests  as  they  come  out 
are  major  positioos  of  profit  center  and 
corporate  leadership.  It's  a  much  smaller 
group  that  aspires  to  major  leadership 
roles  OQ  staff  activities  uie  informatioa 
systems.  And  that’s  just  reaDy  a  functioo 
of  the  missioo  of  this  school 

Poos  Ibot  moon  going  Into  IS  is  In- 
tonsil  font  wMi  fooAlng  o  posl- 
flon  ol  slgnlAcont  rosponsIbMty 
for  n  proAf  contor? 

I  think  that  if  we  look  for  where  the  suc¬ 
cessful  informatioo  systems  manager  wiD 
come  from  in  the  early  21st  century,  we 
wiO  find  them  having  had  significant  posi- 
tions  in  both  end-user  departments  as 
weD  as  in  the  informabon  systems  func- 
boo.  They  can  enter  the  organization  in 
eitber  way.  The  key  thing  is  they  have  to 
spend  time  on  each  side . 

Now,  k)ok  at  it  quite  blunby.  Students  I 
coming  out  of  Harwd  Business  School 
carry  along  with  them  a  $65,000  defat. 
Heavily  focused  on  their  minds  are  career  | 
opportunities  and  jobs  that  wiU  allow 
them  to  extinguish  the  debt  at  a  satisfac- 
toy  rate  so  they  can  sleep  better  at  night. 

It's  not  dear  to  me  that  the  compensa¬ 
tion  levels  in  the  information  systems  en¬ 
try-level  jobs  are  commensurate  with  | 
th^  that  can  be  got  in  marketing  or  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  service  management  acbvi- 
ties. 

Do  you  think  componios  should  bo 
providing  grootor  incontfvos  for 
poopio  to  work  in  Informotion 
systoms? 

My  advice  io  the  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  in  this  field  is:  You  don't 
want  to  work  in  a  company  where  it's  not 
a  big  deal  Go  to  a  place  where  the  expen¬ 
diture  leveb  as  a  percent  of  sales  are 
targe,  where  there  is  very  significant  val¬ 
ue  added  coming  out  of  these  kinds  d 
things. 

Aro  thoro  kidustrios  you  rocom- 
rwond?  I 

in  financial  services,  it's  a  big  deal  in  1 
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terms  of  new  product  development,  new 
fhanngts  of  dotiibuboo.  In  the  wholesale 
industry,  it  can  provide  a  big  compebbve 
advantage.  In  aerosp^  th^  are  very 
complex  (computer-aided  deagn  and  en¬ 
gineering]  efforts. 

Look  for  places  where  it  realty  is 
aligned  against  three  or  four  things  that 
the  company  has  to  do  ri^t  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  That’s  where  the  large  salaries  are, 
that's  where  the  challengtng  problems 
are.  that’s  where  you  can  make  a  really 
big  impact. 

Do  you  think  thoro'R  bo  any 
chongoa  bi  tho  pfospocts  for  IS 
monogora  to  go  on  to  top-lovol 
monogomont? 

In  companies  where  h's  a  big  deal.  I’m  a 


directCH'  of  the  Royal  Tr\jst  Co.  of  Canada. 
Our  chief  operating  officer  has  come  out 
erf  the  infortnabon  systems  function.  He's 
a  super  high-energy  person.  He  has  total 
command  of  the  technology  but  knows 
the  rest  of  the  business. 

Do  you  think  thot  Is  going  to  bo- 
como  moro  common  In  1 0  yoors? 

Yes,  I  think  it’s  going  to  become  more 
common  because  of  the  kinds  erf  people 
who  are  genng  in  and  the  diversity  erf  the 
career  path.  If  you  want  to  be  a  general 
manager  and  you  enter  the  informabon 
systems  skle,  yeni  may  start  as  an  analyst 
at  a  bank.  Ye>u  move  on  as  a  branch  man¬ 
ager;  you  come-back  as  manager  erf  a  large 
systems  and  programming  group.  You 
loerfe  for  significant  management  jerfis  on 


each  side  as  you  move  up  in  the  firm 
I  Ampha.«a«>  the  word  "line  jobs."  Peo¬ 
ple  who  help  in  deabng  wdth  real  custom¬ 
ers.  real  problems,  feel  real  pressure. 
Someone  who  works  as  a  staff  member 
gels  an  entirely  different  view  of  what’s 
going  00  than  someone  who  is  out  on  the 
sharp  edge.  The  people  who  enter  the  in- 
formatMHi  systems  functioo  who  can  head 
large  project  teams  and  then  gain  insist 
into  what  it  really  takes  to  be  successful 
—  those  are  the  ones  who  have  the  ca¬ 
reers. 

Con  you  ossoss  tho  stoto  of  1$ 
oducotlon  ot  coHogos  end  unlvor- 
sMos  oround  the  counlry? 

It  varies  aD  over  the  irface.  We’re  training 
people  for  very  different  nrfes.  We’ve  got 


The  IBM  AS/MX)  advantage; 

Theres  onlv  one  reason  to  bu\  computer 
hardware,  and  its  to  run  software.  ^  hich  is  wBy 
tlielBM  \S/WO'runssomiK'hofil. 

Thousands  of  applicatkms  are  availaNe  lor 
ilk*  XS/WK).  ancl  they're  designt'd  to  help  spcvillc 
kin<ls  of  bu.sine»ses  soKe  their  uniqiH*  proWems. 

If  >Wre  a  retailer,  a  distributor,  a  manulac- 
turer,  a  builder,  a  bankeror  a  baker,  \f)u  can  find 
AS^UX)  strflware  thats  tailoretl  for  \ou. 


But  other  sv'stems  run  applications,  toa  So 
bevond  software,  does  it  really  matter  wiiich  com¬ 
puter  you  buy?.AS/IOO  owners  will  say;  “Aes.’' 

R)r  example,  they'll  tell  you  that  the  AS400 
eomes  wHh  an  advanced  r^ational  data  base  built 
in.  ^  hich  means  it  doesn’t  c(»t  extra  and  it  pe^ 
forms  better  than  the  add-on  data  bases  tliat 
otlier  systems  require. 

They  could  tell  you  how  easy  it  was  to  con- 
nc<*t  their  Pf.is  (frwn  a  few  to  hundreds)  and  how 
wel !  \S4f  K)s  and  PCs  work  K^ether.  And  how 
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educaticm  for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
the  doers  —  database  architects,  pro- 
granuners  and  analysts.  And  then  we've 
got  education  for  those  who  are  going  to 
manage  the  departments  that  are  going  to 
be  impacted.  In  general,  the  OK>re  special* 
ized  the  technology,  the  better  job  we  do 
oi  training  people.  It's  easier  to  train  peo* 
pie  to  do  technical  jobs  than  it  is  to  think 
Utt'ough  the  administrative  environment 
within  which  the  tasks  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

So  there’s  an  adequate  job  being 
done  in  training  in  the  technical  ar¬ 
eas? 

I  think  the  job  is  being  done  better  in  the 
technical  areas  than  in  the  nontechnical. 
It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  career  paths — what 


OCT.  7-13 


does  a  typical  MIS  prcrfessor  get  trained 

ia’  He  gets  trained  in  research  method-  _ 

ology.  He  gets  trained  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  Does  he  get  trained  in  all  the  nu-  i 
ances  of  applications  development  and  I 
how  to  make  things  happen  in  the  real 

world? No.  ln^irltiiFi.  Oct  m  - 

Every  year  I  go  to  the  leading  confer-  tnaTcMo.oiii>(4i9)S3?-im. 

ence  erf  information  systems  academics.  —  -  ..  _ 

They  are  different  than  the  people  I  spend  case  Raorch  c«p..  Beh 

most  erf  my  life  working  with  because  they  9900. 

are  heavily  focused  on  the  technerfogy  . .  . 

kind  (rf  education  and  they  try  to  help  peo-  'nr 

pie  think  about  things  in  a  very  hands-on,  752.7966. 
how-to-make-it-haK>en  way.  They  aren’t 

very  good  at  business  po^  or  the  broad  bm  tar  smcm*.  aiihu.  < 
view  as  to  how  an  organization  operates  uonn.AhBtt.G«.(»0)  3*3-50*$. 
and  how  the  technology  can  be  grafted  ^ 

OntOit.  Ca(M$tiM.AiidB*er.liM».(50$)«7 
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quickly  their  people  learned,  using  the  highly 
flexible  tutcHial  system. 

\bu  mi^  also  hear  akxxit  Eleclrtwiic  Cus¬ 
tomer  SupptMt.  tvhich  lets  an  AS/fOO  diagnose  its 
own  fH*ofalems  and  call  for  service  autcnnatically 
Except  that  AS400s  dont  have  many  fM’ohiems. 

Or,  you  could  simply  remember  that  in  a 
maj(x  survey  of  miidrange  system  owners*,  the 
AS^^OO  owners  said  they  were  the  happiest. 

So  wfiCTi  you’re  asking  about  serftware,  dcml 
foiget  to  adc  this:  “Does  it  run  tMi  an  AS/WO?” 
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MINICOMPUTERS: 

For  each  buyer,  a  different  perspective 


BYALANRADDING 

Before  jroa  purchase  a 
minicamputer,  you  may 
first  want  to  ask  yourself 
what  kxnd  of  minicom¬ 
puter  purdiaseryou  are. 
According  to  Dudley 
Codce,  president  ^ 
the  Executive  Insicd^t 
Group,  a  systems  con- 
sultif^  firm,  there 
are  at  least  five  types  of  buy¬ 
ers  and  knowing  where  you 
and  your  firm  fall  within 
those  categories  at  the  time 
of  selection  can  make  a  large 
difference  in  fit  and  effec- 
tiv^iess. 

-  Cocdce's  categories  of 
minicomputer  purchasers 
*  include  the  following: 

•  Small  firms,  where 
the  minicomputer  is  the 
cmly  system. 

G  Departments  of  large 
firms  that  use  a  sin^ 
minicomputer  as  a  gener¬ 
al  departmental  proces¬ 
sor,  fmming  one  compo¬ 
nent  of  a  distributed 
processing  architecture. 

•  Companies  that  use  the 
machine  as  a  specialized 
processm  fur  a  particular 
application  —  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  distributed  pro- 


•  Firms  involved  in  downsiz¬ 
ing  applications  from  a 
mainframe  to  a  minicomputer 
settq)  using.one  or  more  mini¬ 
computers  in  conjunction  with 
personal  computer  local-area 
networks. 

•  Organizations  that  use  the 
minicomputer  as  a  large,  power¬ 
ful.  specialized  server  on  a  LAN. 

Among  the  various  scenarios, 
the  actual  evaluation  process 
doesn’t  drastically  change.  Most 
minicomputer  buyers  tend  to 
start  with  the  application  and  fo¬ 
cus  only  on  the  pUtforms  that  of¬ 
fer  the  best  software  packages 
and  strongest  support.  They 
then  assess  their  ccmimunica- 
tions  and  compatibility  require¬ 
ments  to  ensure  that  the  mini¬ 
computer  will  work  effectively 
within  the  organization's  overall 
systems  framework. 

What  changes  is  the  way  the 
various  purchasers  need  to 
weigh  buying  issues,  sorting  out 


which  functionality  should  be 
emphasized  and  what  can  be 
downplayed. 

“A  general-purpose  mini 
doesn't  have  to  be  architected 
differently  for  roles  like  LAN 
serving.  But  it  has  to  be  tuned  a 
little  Terentiy,*’  says  Jim  Ham¬ 
mons.  vice-pre^dent  at  The  Si¬ 
erra  Group,  Inc.  in  Tetiqie,  Ariz. 
For  instance,  a  mimcompifter 


In  the  small  company  for 
which  the  minieompLiter  is  the 
only  system,  the  madane  runs  a 
fiiO  suite  of  apitotioDS.  mchid- 
ing  general  accounting  and  finan¬ 
cial  jobs,  office  automatkn  and 
qiedalized,  industry-specific  ap> 
phcatkos.  The  system  can  be  as 
smaO  as  an  IBM  System/36  or 
any-levd  ^ipbca^  System/ 
400  and  as  large  as  a  Data  Gen¬ 


used  as  a  server  should  have  a 
large  amount  of  available  cache, 
up  to  256K  bytes.  An  on-line 
transaction  processing  machine 
should  offer  a  sufficient  number 
of  asynchronous  ports. 

“There  will  be  a  lot  of  custo- 
mizatkm  the  general-purpose 
mini’’  to  support  the  various 
roles,  says  IHvid  Card,  director 
of  systems  research  for  main¬ 
frame  and  multiuser  systems  at 
International  Data  Coip.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 


era!  Corp.  MV/40000  or  Digital 
Equipment  Coip.  VAX  6000. 

From  a  functionality  stand¬ 
point,  the  system  needs  to  be  de¬ 
signed  along  the  tmes  of  a  main¬ 
frame  with  ample  capability, 
storage,  bandwidth  and  process¬ 
ing  power  to  accommodate  mul¬ 
tiple  users  and  cononrent  tasks. 
It  also  needs  to  have  strong  data¬ 
base  management  features. 

On  the  other  hand,  high  per¬ 
formance  {days  a  distant  second 
to  rehalx^  and  overaO  func¬ 
tionality.  “Ease  of  administra- 
tion  is  the  main  consideration  in 


Raddmg  is  a  freelance  writer  o  New- 
too.  Mass. 


Alternate 

Route 

Servers  are  oust¬ 
ing  low-end  minis 
in  some  cases. 
Page  79. 
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Hewlett-Packard 
comes  out  on  top 
in  user  ratings. 
Page  80. 
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A  guide  to  minis 
sffin)ed  in  1988 
throu^  1990. 
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this  (Mirchaae  dedsion,  followed 
by  software  availabtlity,*'  says 
Thomas  Noie,  president  of 
CIMI  Carp,  in  Vwfaees,  NJ. 
Managing  the  system  in  a  small 
shop  should  not  require  a  large 
technica]  staff ,  he  adds. 

Upgradability  is  another  {dus. 
“A  key  factor  in  the  choice  of  a 
mini  for  a  small  company  is  the 
9x>wth  path,"  adds  Bob  Walsh, 
vice-presideat  at  the  Boston 
Systems  Group.  “SinaD  conqjs- 
nies  are  usually  growing  compa¬ 
nies.  and  they  need  a  systjem 
they  can  grow  with."  VlUsfa  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  buyer  look  for 
a  clear  upgrade  path  on 
the  minicooqMiter  or 
generous  expansion  fo- 
dlities. 

The  group  that  uses 
the  minicomputer  as  a 
general  departmental 
(irocessor  nMds  a  ma- 
chine  that  will  serve  the 
same  variety  of  needs  as 
the  small  company,  from 
administrative  functions  to 
production. 

In  this  case,  the  minicomixit- 
er  must  offer  sophisticated  com¬ 
munications  capabilities  to  ^lare 
data  and  support  services  with 
headquarters  and  other  depart¬ 
mental  minicomputers  on  the 
corporatewide  network. 

“The  big  issues  for  a  dqart- 
ment  are  communications  and 
compatibility  from  a  su|)port 
stanchKXDt,"  l^lsh  says. 

Bikers  in  this  group  should 
avoid  systems  that  cannot  ac¬ 
commodate  a  variety  of  commu- 
nicatioos  protocols.  “The  most 
inqnrtant  thing  hme  is  connec¬ 
tivity  back  to  the  data  center. 
The  lesson  of  the  late  19808  is 
that  we  can't  tolerate  iscdated 
podtets  of  computing,**  Nolle 
adds. 

For  the  nmucomputer  buyer 
who  needs  a  {iroces¬ 

sor,  the  a{>plication  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  &ctor.  Hardware  is  selected 
on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  a  application.  Fcf 

instance,  if  the  qiphcation  is 
highly  math-intensive  —  such  as 
engineering  or  gnphics  —  the 
system  must  be  optimized  for 
{irocnssiiig  perforroaDCe.  If  the 
syAtm  is  intended  for  on-line 
customer  service,  the  operating 
system  needs  to  use  £a|di^i-ian- 
guagepronqits. 

Wfaib  the  common  sp(iroadi 
Continued  on  page  76 
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C«nt%nM€dfnm  page  75 
is  to  buy  a  geno^iwrpose  machine  aod 
add  apiiiicatioQS  as  needed,  nxist  analysts 
suggest  that  this  group  (tf  purchasers  buy 
separate  mnncomputers  ^  (Merent  ap> 
One  reason  is  that  each  apph- 
catkm  requires  a  different  hardware  coo- 
figuratioo  to  perform  opcnnally.  Second¬ 
ly.  says  Ron  CipoOa,  president  of  Kentech 
in  Mansfield.  Mass.,  prices  on  these  ma¬ 
chines  have  dropped,  especially  the  small¬ 
er  wwM*.  the  muhipie-ffiachine 

approach  a  cost-effective  one. 

"Why  risk  potential  resource  con¬ 
flicts?"  be  asks.  "Just  add  another  ma- 
chiae.  Each  machine  can  be  small,  and  the 
cost  of  the  adihtional  machine  may  be  less 
than  an  upgrade" 

Simflar  appbcatioos  can  be  grouped  to 
run  on  one  machkie.  A  user  may  nnordCT 
entry  and  (fistribution  on  one  minicom¬ 
puter  and  purdiase  a  separate  one  for 
manitfacturing  resource  pbnn^. 

Companies  invoh^  m  moving  apfdica- 
tions  from  the  mainframe  to  a  minicooo- 
puter  in  a  LAN  or  wide-area  network  con- 
flguratioo  wffl  also  buy  more  than  one 
machioe.  accordnig  to  Cooke.  As  in  a  de¬ 
partmental  setup,  communicatioos  capa- 
bdity  is  an  all<ii]q»rtant  issue  to  support 


Changeling 


‘1  know  one  when  1  see  one." 

If  you  ssk  people  bow  diey  define 
a  minifnmpider.  that's  what  you're 
Htdy  to  h«.  The  definition  uaed  to 
be  baaed  on  the  type  or  nundwr  of 
procesaon.  architecture  or  operat¬ 
ing  system,  but  "there  is  DO  techni’ 
cal  anymore,"  says  Mi- 

chad  lacker,  vice-preddent  of  the 
■rformatioo  technology  group  at 
The  MAC  Group  in  Csnbiidge. 
Maas. 

‘Take  a  •n»r4mm  based  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  RGC  procesaor  and  nmi^ 
UniE  b  that  a  minicomputer  or  is  it 
a  mipn?"  asks  Brim  Jeffery,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Internatiooa] 
Technology  Group  in  Los  Altos, 
Cakf. 

Some  coQsultaots  draw  the  Ime 
at  bow  multiple  users  are  handled 
on  each  pbtform.  Minis  are  de- 
signed  for  nwiltiuser  service,  while 
PCs  and  workstatioos  are  stand¬ 
alone  marhiiwa  adopted  for  mu^ 
tiuser  purposes  in  a  LAN  server  en¬ 
vironment. 

Others  say  applications  separate 
minicomputers  from  PCs.  "You 
don't  do  manubctuhng,  dtstnbu- 
tion.  transactkn  processing  or  even 
accounting  with  a  PC  LAN."  says 
David  Card,  director  of  systems  re¬ 
search  at  Interutxmal  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham.  Mass. 

Maybe  the  historical  approach  is 
best,  suggests  Wayne  Kernochan, 
senior  analyst  for  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Bos¬ 
ton:  "Minicomputers  are  what 
minicomputer  vendors  selL” 

In  this  case,  the  term  minicom¬ 
puter  covers  machines  that  range  in 
price  ffom  $15,000  to  more  than 
$750,000.  which  makes  it  that 
much  more  important  to  know  what 
you  need  before  you  go  out  and  buy. 

ALANRADDING 


cocqwrative  (vocessing. 

‘This  user  is  probably  talking  about 
cbent/sorer  rebtionships,"  Ndle  says, 
te  that  case,  the  madiine 
needs  to  support  a  vari¬ 
ety  cf  communicatiofa 
protocob.  such  as  those 
for  OS/2,  DOS  and  Unix,  j 
'The  mim  should  also  pro- 1 
vide  high-performance 
processing  and  intenshw 
I/O  capabilities  to  handle 
frequent  requests  to  the 
database. 

Chem/server  func- 
tiooality  is  also  imptwtant 
to  the  fifth  group  of  purchasers,  which 
uses  roinicofnputers  as  powe^,  special- 
oed  servers  on  a  LAN.  Functions  that  us¬ 


ers  need  to  watch  for  are  large-capadty 
stmage,  fast  processing,  multiple  access 
paths,  high'speed  throughput ,  a  variety  oi 
{^ocd  support  and  ports  for  vari¬ 
ous  devices. 

Nolle  adds  two  emerging 
uses  for  minicomputers:  a 
gateway  device  on  a  network 
and  a  d^cated  system  man¬ 
agement  machine.  In  the  first 
case,  the  key  requirement  is 
that  the  mini  supports  a  large 
number  of  protocds  and  a  variety 
ci  high-performance  communka- 
tkms  lines,  such  as  Tl. 

As  a  dedicated  system  manager,  the 
mini  handles  both  network  management 
and  system  administration  for  large  dis¬ 
tributed  systems.  "The  key  to  network 


management  b  bult  t(derance."  Nolle 
says.  If  the  netwrak  mana^  goes  down, 
the  system  is  running  Uind. 

Miniomiputers  <dfer  various  levels  of 
fault  tcrierance.  Any  machine  can  achieve 
it  through  disk-mirroring;  however,  both 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  and  Stratus 
CcMnputer.  Inc.  spedalbe  in  bult-tolerant 
offerings,  mi  DEC  is  iu>w  working  cm  a 
fuU-fledg^  bult-tolerant  machine. 

No  matter  what  type  of  buyer  you  are, 
price  will  come  into  pby  stxnev^re  in 
your  purchasing  dedskm.  However, 
where  you  go  for  budget  approval  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  bow  you  intend  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

When  the  minicomputer  is  the  corpo¬ 
rate  processor  m  when  a  company  is 
Continued  on  page  78 
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Choose  the  environment 
that  matches  your  needs 


BYALANRADDING 

When  choosing  a  software  environment, 
users  have  two  choices:  proprietary  and 
(^>en  or  Unix.  The  best  decision  depends 
on  what  type  a(  buyer  you  are. 

Proprietary  systems — inchiding  Digi* 
tal  Equipment  Corp.’s  VAXA^S,  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.’s  VS  and  IBM’s 
OS/400  —  are  both  the  great  strength 
and  the  Achilles’  heel  of  minkxnnputers. 

Pitqnietary  systems  are  all  rotnist,  in* 


dustrial-strength  envircmments  for  mul¬ 
tiuser  distributed  systems.  Bu]^ers  in¬ 
tending-  to  use  minicomputers  for 
traditionaJ  uses  tend  to  prefer  these  pro¬ 
prietary  systems  because  the  vendors  <rf- 
fer  large  libraries  of  applications  soft¬ 
ware.  relative  ease  of  c^>eration,  simph- 
fied  system  managenient  and 
vendor  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profvietaiy 
sy^ems  lock  users  into  a  sin^  platfonn, 
a  situatkm  that  makes  ccMinectivity  a  diffi¬ 


cult  accomphahmenL 

For  bu)^  iHk)  need  to  fit  the  mint, 
computer  into  a  multivendor,  cheat/ 
server  environinent.  Unix’s  portability, 
ease  of  connectivity  and  better  pric^ 
performance  outwei^  the  advanta^  of 
proprietary  systems. 

For  tbe^  buyers,  ease  of  use  is  less  of 
an  issue.  End  users  in  a  clieot/server  set¬ 
up  interface  with  cfient  machines,  not  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  miniconiputer  in  its  server 
role.  In  addition,  these  buyos  may  not 
count  on  effective  vendor  sqiport  be¬ 
cause  they  are  building  their  own  dient/ 
server  systems  with  components  from 
nmhfole  vendors. 

With  more  venders  pmting  apf^ica- 
tioos  to  Uniz,  the  open  environment 
mi^t  even  start  to  appeal  to  more  tradi- 


tkioal  users.  In  additioa.  new  releases  of 
the  operatmg  system  provide  nKire  of  the 
features  that  users  typically  see  in  their 
proprietary  systems. 

Sooie  experts  go  so  fiff  as  to  say  that 
proprietary  systems  win  eventually  beat- 
perseded  by  Unix.  'The  big  questioa  is. 
'Why  use  a  [proprietary]  mini?'  "saysBri- 
an  Jeffery ,  managing  (hrector  of  the  Inter- 
natknal  Tedmofogy  (^txq)  in  Los  Altoa. 
CabL 

“H I  wrote  an  apfAcatko  for  a  propri¬ 
etary  ssrstem,  the  next  thing  I  would  do 
would  Ik  to  port  it  to  Umx.”  says  Judith 
Hurwitz,  vice-president  at  Boston^iaaed 
Bitrida  Seyt^'s  Office  Coaqaiting 
Group. 

Minicomputer  vendors  themselves  ac¬ 
knowledge  ^  importance  of  Unix  by  pro¬ 


viding  Unix-based  products  along  with 
their  proprietary  hn^  offers  Uttrix 
and  its  Deesystem,  vdiile  Data  General 
Corp.  provides  Avnon. 

Harw  for  tba  dwrofion 

Proprietary  systems  stiD  beat  Unix  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  muhhiaer  environment, 

however,  and  they  are  also  stronger  in 
terms  of  performance.  'The  proprietary 
systems  aren’t  gang  away  because  they 
offer  added  value.  Hewlett-I^ckard  gets 
faigber  throu^put  with  its  proprietary 
operating  system  than  with  Unix,"  acord- 
ing  to  Jim  Hammons,  vice-president  at 
The  Sierra  Group,  Inc.  locat^  in  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Hammons  and  other  analysts  argue 
that  proprietary  systems  are  here  for  a 
long  time  to  come  and  that  the  large  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  proprietary  system  users 


li’s  the  best  part.  Which  means  if  you  want  the  mdst  out  of  your  laser  printer,  make  sure  it  has 
PostScript  software  from  Adobe  Systems  inside  it.  Whether  you  depend  on  lines  that  rotate  or  lines 


that  comnuinicate.  PostScnpi  pnnters  are  a  real  treat.  So  call  Adobe^  at  1-800-952-6300, 
Dept  1 27,  for  the  complete  list.  Simply  stated,  they  can’t  be  topped. 


POSTSCRIPT 

From  Adobe  Systems 

The  Best  Part  Of  A  Laser  Printer." 


rhr(/54 


The  BIG  QUESTION 
is,  ‘Why  use  a 
[proprietary]  minL^'  ” 

BRIAN  JEFFERY 
INTERNATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


GROUP 


—  wedded  to  their  proi^ietary  applica¬ 
tions  —  are  not  gc^  to  disan>ear  over¬ 
night 

Wtat  might  ^tuaDy  happen  is  that 
proprietary  system  users  will  want  their 
open  Unix  system  and  thdr  appUcatioDS. 
too.  At  Knoxville  Conmunity  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  (KCDC)  in  Knox\^,  Tenn., 
DG’s  Nova  mimeonputer  served  the 
oxnpany  well  for  nine  years,  running  spe- 
boustog  authority  software. 

When  the  agency  nee^  to  upgrade  to 
a  larger,  more  powerful  minicomputer 
two  years  ago.  the  agency’s  managers  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  behind  the  world  of  propri¬ 
etary  minicomputer  software  and  opt  for 
Unix.  They  insisted,  however,  on  bring¬ 
ing  its  spedahzed  housing  authority  appli- 
catimswithit 

"A  key  part  of  our  request  tor  propos¬ 
als  was  that  the  vendor  convert  our  ire- 
sent  software  to  Unix."  says  Helen  Braih 
soa.  program  coordmatcrof  data  process¬ 
ing  at  KCDC.  The  agency  needed  to  stay 
in  step  with  other  government  agencies 
that  had  converted  to  Unix,  particularly 
the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developcnent. 

"We  bad  so  much  time  and  money 
wrapped  up  in  the  existing  software,  and 
we  h^  customized  it  to  our  needs,"  Bran¬ 
son  says.  "We  weren't  about  to  start  rein¬ 
venting  the  wheel."  • 
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Continued  from  page  76  midrange.  Particularly  in  the  first  three 

downazing,  the  purchase  decision  is  made  groups,  users  are  willing  to  pay  tDOTefor 
at  the  corporate  level,  and  the  money  an  environment  that  offers  packaged  sdu- 
comes  from  the  corporate  budget.  NoDc  tions,  a  strong  service  and  support  net- 
says.  When  the  minicomputer  is  intended  work  and  ease  of  use. 
as  a  departmental  machine,  an  application  As  is  happening  elsevrtiere  in  the  corn- 

processor  or  a  specialized  server,  the  pur-  puter  industry,  however,  minicomputer 
tWiainn  and  budgeting  is  usually  at  prices  are  dropping.  One  factor  that  has 
the  departmental  level  In  general,  de-  influenced  the  decrease  is  competition 
partments  prefer  to  lease  their  minicom-  with  Unix  workstations.  As  vendors  show 
puters.Ndlesays.  more  flexibi^  in  pricing,  users  have 

Whde  price  is  certainly  an  issue  in  the  more  leveraging  power,  VfeilshM^. 
minicmnputer  evaluation,  price/perfor-  Once  smu'veiaid  for  your  minkoi^xit- 
matw«>  itself  is  less  a  priority  thii  s<rft-  er  and  the  box  finally  arrives,  don’t  be 
ware  and  hardware  support  and  service.  alarmed  if  someone  tells  you  that  the 
"There  is  more  to  price  than  the  cost  minicmnputer  is  dead.  Just  tdl  him  it  is  a 
<rf  the  CPU,"  says  David  Andrews,  presi-  big  woikstatkm  or  —  better  yet  —  a 
dentofCbeshire.Conn.-basedADM,Inc.,  small  mainframe.  In  today’s  maricet,  a 
a  consulting  firm  specializing  in  the  IBM  minicomputer  can  as  almost  any  mul- 

_ _ _  tiuser  machine,  with  something  for  al- 


Tbe  more  the  merrier 

As  the  number  cf  users  iM£rtase$/hm  16to  100,  DEC  five-year  costs  drop  fmr  times  as 
muck  as  IBM's:  HP's  drop  three  tmes  as  muck  as  IBM’s;  and  Uni^'  two  times 


factors 


When  the  compater  in- 
duttry  is  slew,  so  is 
the  mmpikrr  leasing 
industxy.  But  on  top  of 
the  geaeral  indii^ 
slowdown,  mhrionmputer  lessees 
and  lessors  are  also  coping  with  the 
changes  wrought  by  rapid  techno¬ 
logical  developoenL 

’'ll  seems  to  me  that  the  vendors 
are  cannibslizing  themaetves.  They 
bring  out  prod^  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  pushing  down  the  price/ 
performance  curve  bster  than  they 
need  to.**  says  Tony  Jeffcott,  senior 
manager  at  Ddoitte  and  Touche 
Natiottal  leasing  Services  in  E<h- 
soo,NJ. 

This  trend  also  seriously  under¬ 
cuts  rewhal  value,  vrtneh  is  the 
worth  of  the  machine  when  the 
lease  terminatea.  For  lessors,  that 
lower  value  means  they  could  lose 
their  shirts  on  leases,  getting  ^ck 
with  products  that  suddenly  uve 
far  lem  value  than  expected. 

For  leasees,  the  drop  in  value 
means  lease  coats  are  Ugher.  and 
lease  terms  are  diorter. 

However,  buyers  can  ooidrol  re¬ 
sidual  vahie  to  some  degree  by 
choosing  carefully  among  vendors. 

DEC  equipment  hss  a  strong  sec¬ 
ondary  market  that  serves  to  8iq>- 
port  residual  vakies.  But  the  firm  in¬ 
troduces  new  products  with  such 
frequency  that  H  can  also  undercut 
r^khial  value,  says  Sonny  Monos- 
son,  chairman  of  the  American 
Coenputer  Group.  Inc.  in  Boston. 

The  IhCt  tbst  Wang  is  not  intro- 
ducing  much  in  the  wsy  of  new 
products  has  a  stabihiiDg  effect  on 
residual  value,  says  Allan  Newman, 
(hairman  of  The  Newman  Group  in 
Dexter,  Mich. 

Other  vendors’  mraicoenputers 
lose  residua]  value  because  of  the 
vendor’s  policies,  such  as  refusal  to 
hemew  a  license  transfer. 

On  the  other  'hand,  says  Tom 
Martin,  president  of  Computer  R- 
nandal  Leasing  in  Hackensack. 
NJ.,  "IBM  bolds  siqierior  market 
value,"  because  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  extensive  after-majicet  sup¬ 
port,  and  there  is  a  large  market  in 
used  IBM  equipment 

ALAN  RADDING 


And  it's  so  simple  lo  use.  Within  ten 
minutes  after  installing  Via  PC.  you  can 
create,  edit  and  transmit  your  first 
message.  All  using  hardware  that's 
readily  available  in  your  company. 

But  as  ea.sy  as  it  is  to  use.  buying 
Via  PC  is  even  easier.  Because  there's 
no  risk.  Order  a  copy  for  $595.  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  After  30  days,  if 
you're  not  satisfied,  return  it  for  a 
complete  refund. 

Call  1-800-626-5444.  Ext.  501  and 
order  Via  PC  today.  Payment  accepted 
via  check.  AMEX.  VISA  or  MasterCard. 


Introducing  full-featured.  ea.sy-to- 
use  telecommunicaitons  software  that 
enables  vour  PC  to  communicate  via 
FAX.  MODEM.  TWX  and  TELEX. 

Via  PC. 

Now  anyone  with  an  IBM  PC  (or 
lOO^i  compatible),  a  modem  and  a 
faxboard*  can  send  and  nxeive  in  all 
four  modes.  With  Via  PC.  you  can 
transmit  documents  from  your  word 
processing  program.  You  can  even 
write  a  letter  or  message  using,<nothing 
but  Via  PC's  built-in  editor.  And  then 
send  it  out  in  the  mode  that  's  right  for 
your  message;  FAX.  MODEM.  TWX. 
TELEX  —  or  all  four. 

Via  PC  makes  telecommunications 
ca.sier  throughout  y  our  company  . 

Ydu'll  gel  siKwter  lines  ai  the  FAX  ma¬ 
chine.  The  option  of  transmitting  your 


message  'real-time''  or  *More-and- 
forward"  through  the  record-carrier  of 
your  choice.  And  the  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  anywhere  in  the  world  from  a 
desktop  or  a  laptop  PC. 


Via  PC 


Telecommunications  Software 
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MINICOMPUTERS 


Servers  make  their  move  on  minicomputers 


BY  CHUCK  BARNEY 

An  emerging  class  of  machines  is  trying  to 
prove  to  low-end  minicomputer  buyers 
that  you  d(m’t  need  a  spoon  to  stir  your 
coffee.  These  machines  —  based  on  per> 
sonal  computer  technology  and  config- 
ured  with  database  management  capabili¬ 
ties,  on-line  transaction  processing 
(OLTP)  and  some  level  of  fault  tolerance 
—  are  making  a  strong  move  into  a  role 
where  low-end  minicomputers  once  stood 
strong:  file  serving. 

According  to  Workgroiq)  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  these  "server”  machines  ffom 
AT&T,  Netframe,  Inc.,  Concurrent  Com¬ 


puter  (Oip.  and  COmpaq  Conuniter  Carp, 
are  showing  a  compound  annual  growth 
rate  of  more  than  40%  per  year  throuj^ 
1993,  while  minicomputer  placements 
will  experience  a  conqxHind  animal  de¬ 
cline  of  4%  per  year  during  that  sante 
time  period. 

While  there  is  no  better  machine  than  a 
minicomputer  for  some  buyers,  recent 
enhancements  on  servers  enable  them  to 
do  minicomputer-like  jobs  at  a  lower  price 
—  about  $15,000  to  $20,000  for  an  en¬ 
try-level  configuration. 

One  enhancement  is  processing  pow¬ 
er.  Server-class  PCs  and  workstations 
based  on  the  Intel  C<Mp.  80386  or  I486 


chip  deliver  40  ndnknt  instmctioas  per 
second  (MIPS)  of  speed,  compared  with 
fivetoSOMIPSonkiw-end  minis. 

Compaq's  Systempro  and  AT&Ts 
Starserver  are  oxifigured  with  more  I/O 
buffering,  faster  memory  access  and  32- 
buses  to  aclueve  a  balanced  architec¬ 
ture  targeted  at  the  server  environment. 

Servers  have  also  become  stronger  in 
fault  tolerance.  On  Concurrent's  S^er. 
users  have  the  option  of  purchasing  ad- 
jusuble  levels  of  fouh  tolerance.  An  oper- 
atm*  may  decide  to  enable  disk-mirroring 
or  even  install  redundant  drive  control- 
1^  and  processors  where  hitter  levels  of 
fault  tolerance  are  required. 


While  oetwwk  management  is  still  a 
weakness  for  this  class  of  inacfaiDe.  Net- 
frame  is  addressing  this  limitation  by  in¬ 
cluding  a  suite  of  network  management 
tools  on  its  multiprocessmg  machme  that 
support  hundreds  of  active  PC  users. 

Mimcomputers  have  a  clear  upper 
hand,  however,  in  offering  network  man¬ 
agement  capability.  T^  also  offer  better 
data  security,  more  disk  storage  and  the 
ability  to  interact  with  other  minicomput¬ 
er-  and  mainffame-baaed  applications. 
Environments  that  require  a  1^  level  of 
data  security  and  integrity  wfl]  continue 
to  use  minicomputers  as  file  servers.  • 


BaroeyBdirectorofthecompetidyeioilywsaer- 
vkc  St  Workgroup  Techookigies,  be  in  RamptoB. 
N.H. 


ASK  THE  VENDOR 

We  uae  a  protocol  converter  to 
u|rioad  data  from  a  CT  400 
minicomputer  to  an  (fff-aite 
IBM  mainframe.  The  CT  400  is 
alao  connected  to  an  on-aite 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
6210.  How  can  I  paas  data 
from  the  CT  400  to  the  VAX 
and  then  to  the  IBM  while  my 
converter  ta  being  repaired? 

/okn  Couch 
Higkt^  Technical  Supervisor 
Wfiming  Highway  Department 
Cheyenne. 

COMPUTER  TALK.  INC.:  We  can 
use  the  CT  400’s  internal  modem 
to  send  you  a  patch  program  with 
vduch  you  can  transmit  the  IBM  file 
to  the  VAX  machine.  We  can  also  do 
any  debugging  over  the  phone. 

The  estimated  transmission 
time  is  four  boms,  and  the  cost  is  $1 
per  minute. 

We  uae  the  DEC  VAX  11/780 
bundled  with  Intergraidi’s  In¬ 
teractive  Giaphica  Dedgn  soft¬ 
ware  for  many  of  our  ahop’a 
mapping  applications. 

We’re  cuneotly  moving 
&om  a  mhncoaaputer  enviroo- 
meot  to  netwoched  microcom- 
patera  and  file  sarvera.  What 
nde  will  Intergraph  p^ 
■mnig  coo^anaea  "**^*«»g 
typeoftranaitioo? 

BohLong 

Information  SystemsProject 
Manager 
Department  of  Information 
Resources 
Cityof San  Antonio 
San  Antonio 

INTERGRAPH  CORP.:  Vie  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  you  to  move 
gr^ihics  fies  from  the  maacooqNit- 
er  to  the  waskstatkn  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  change  them. 

For  mignting  databases,  we 
provide  software  and  support  for 
tmahting  data  from  a 
ditabase  strocbire  to  one  of  many 
commercial  databases 

that  loteiiprapii  mpporta. 

Also,  we  ad  a  foD  complemeot  of 
Unix  worimtation-  aad  server- 
baaed  sppiratinns  in  om  Modutar 
CIS  Envkopmeat  that  are  designed 
to  work  witkiB  a  diMriboted  net- 
workofworkiita!  inns  and  servers. 


Reprints  from  Computerworld  provide  a 
valuable  marketing/sales  tool  for  your  company! 


Editorial  articles  are  available  as  reprints  and  con  be  ordered  in 
various  quantities,  and  customized  to  include  your  company  logo  and 
sales  offices.  Whether  you  wish  to  hove  reprints  of  on  article  written 
specifically  obout  your  company  ora  subjed  of  general  inforesMhese 
reprints*  can  be  a  great  resource  for  u$e  in: 

■  Pronf>otional/P.R.  moteriols  ■  Internol  meetings 

■  Company  seminars 

*  Produced  in  a  minimum  quonlrHes  of 500 for  block^jndwhite  ond  two  color  rsprinb; 
t  .000  for  four- color  reprints. 

For  complete  in^Nmotion  on  ordering  reprints  contoct: 

Sharon  Bryant 
Reprints  Department 
Computerworld 
375  Cochituate  Rood 
Fromingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Tel.  50W79.0700 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


Hewlett-Packard  cleans  up  in  mini  sweepstakes 


BYMICHAELL 

SULUVANTKAINOR 

C*  STAFF 


What's  your  fovorite  ke 
cream? 

Whik  many  people 
would  say  strawberry  is 
good  and  chocolate  is 
fine.  Heath  Bar  Crunch  stands  out  as 
unique  in  its  mix  of  mgredien^. 

Buyers’  satisfacbon  with  their  cho¬ 
sen  minicomputers  is  much  the  same. 
IBM  and  Distal  Equipment  Corp.  can 
do  the  job,  but  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co. 
'  has  a  diBerent  way  of  ifflpleinenting  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  capture  the  fancy  oi 
many  infonnatioa  systems  managers. 

Fifty  users  of  the  HP  3000  Modd 
925  found  many  ways  to  make  their 
satisfaction  with  the  product  dear  in 
thb  Buyers'  Scorecard  on  minicomput¬ 
ers.  The  system  captured  the  Jii^^t 
rating  in  13  of  15  categories,  outscor- 
ing  IBM's  ApirficatiMi  System/400. 
DEC'S  VAX  and  AT&T’s  3B2  by  a  fuU 
five  points. 

like  ratmgs  are  based  on  survey  re¬ 
sults  foam  50  users  of  each  product. 

.  Total  scores  are  derived  by  multiplying 
the  ratings  each  user  group  gave  its 
own  product  by  the  importance  factors 
aD  users  assigned  to  the  criteria. 

While  HP  garnered  its  highest  rat¬ 
ings  in  the  categories  of  avadabflity,  fo- 
tura  growth  and  compatibility,  users 
ato  gave  it  very  high  maiks  in  pro¬ 
gramming  capacity  and  interfacing 
with  other  vendors'  systems. 

“It  runs  like  a  giant  PC.“  says 
Thomas  Amokfo.  infonnatioa  services 
administrator  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Rutland.  Maine. 


The  system’s  programmability  is 
largely  tte  result  of  integration  be- 
tweo)  third-party  software  and  the  HP 
3000’s  system  functioiu.  The  system 
also  topp^  the  category  of  availability 
of  thud-party  applications  (8.1).  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  IBM’s  AS/400  (8.0). 
Respondems  a^  rated  HFs  system 
hi^ier  (8.7)  than  the  other  mo(^  on 
ease  d  computer  operation. 

IBM  and  DEC  tied  for  second  in  the 
overall  ratings  des{Nte  DEC’S  first- 
place  finishes  in  the  performance  and 
effective  netwmking  support  catego¬ 
ries.  IBM  came  in  third  in  all  but  one  of 
the  key  ratings  of  most  importance  to 
users,  but  the  AS/400  produced  the 
second  highest  marks  in  seven  of  the 
remaining  nine  categories. 

IBM  placed  last  in  cwnpatibility 
with  installed  hardware  and  software 
—  a  tenth  of  a  pmnt  behind  AT&T. 
The  AS/400  also  tied  with  the  3B2  for 
last  ineffective  networking  support. 

DEC  was  rated  the  lowest  in  price/ 
performance  categories,  ringing  up 
scores  of  6.9  or  less  in  the  three  crit^ 
ria.  HP  set  the  pace  in  these  areas, 
with  scores  of  7.7  higher. 

The  only  Unix  system  in  the  rating. 
AT&Ts  3B2.  scored  last  in  10  out  of 
the  15  foctors  measured.  The  system’s 
hi^iest  scores  were  in  availability, 
compatibility  and  storage  capacity.  Its 
third-f^e  ratmgs  included  efficient 
I^  p^onnan(%,  overaD  cost  (tf  own¬ 
ership,  acquisition  and  maintenance 
cost  and  cost  per  million  of  instructions 
per  second. 

Users  rated  availal^ty  and  ability 
for  future  growth  as  most  important. 
Third-party  software  and  distributed 
processing  bad  the  lowest  ratings.  • 
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Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
HP  3000 
Model  925 


IBM’s 
AS/400 
Model  60 


AT&T’s 

3B2 

Model  600 


Minicomputers 

Total  scores  r^ect  all  criteria  and  their 
user-assigned  importance 
Response  base:  50  users  per  product 


Three  highest 
ratings 


Dighal  Equipment  Corp.’s 
VAX  6000 
Model  210 


AbiUty  to  provide 
future  fpnwth 


Quali^  of  service  & 
technical  support 


Overall  performance 


Ability  to  provide 
future  growth 


Compatibility  with 
installed  hardware 


Sufficient  storage 
capacity 


Three  lowest 
ratings 


Networking  support 


Acquisition  & 
maintenance  cost 


Support  for  distributed 
processing 


Support  for  distributed 
processing 


Acquisition  & 
maintenance  cost 


Overall  cost  of  ownership 


Availability  of 
thinH»rty  appUcations 


Support  for  distributed 
(Kucessing 


KEY  RATINGS 


HP  tops  five  of  SOL  key  factors  by  strong  mar^s,  gamenng  ratmgs  of  nine  or  close  to  nme  out  of  10  in  each  category.  DEC  edges  ahead 
in  overall  performance  and  takes  second  in  five  other  categories  of  high  importance  to  users 


9«R|  AvoilobiBty 


til  Overall  performance 


technical  MippotT 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


procMMffig  cyd*  [ 


IMM  \>  joo 


Would  buf 
larfer^Mem 


Omeri^steDs 

veeqi^jr 

goodatloifcr 

price 


Ttwy  ruipwiffciBty  for 


likM 
Ease  of  use 
PerfomuDce 
Dstdose  capi^Mfides 


Compatibilitjr  with 
ooo-ffiM  pn^ucts 
Disk  <hive  iiiediaiiica] 
problenis 
Support  from  IBM 


"Vedbafim" 

Whal  do  you  Hw  bMI/hu*  about  Itiu  product? 

(Responses  are  bssed  OB  the  moat  freqocBtljr  Wtfed  Mswer) 


ukM  UkM 

itc^ubOity  Easeofuse 

Case  (d  use  ExpanUnlity/uKratUMBty 

Support/service/maintetiaoce  lfa»Kahi% 


Ukps 

Reltibiltty 
Um  based  system 
Servioe/support 


UckdappGcations  Coat  (rf  hardware 

software  aod  software 

Difficuh  operatmg  system  A  lot  proprietary  to  DEC 

Incompatible  wid)  other  fc  MajnleiiaDce  costs 


Sersioe/sapport/ 
Laci  applkatkns 


METHODOLOGY 

Products  rated  in  Ctmpmterworid'i  Buyers' 
Scorecard  on  Miaiconiputers  were  selected  in  the 

foBosring  manner  The  products  had  U>  be  from 

one  of  the  top  veodors  in  tbe  proprietary  or  Uniz 
segments  of  the  nunicoaqMter  market  in  terms  of 
instaled  base  and  revenue.  Within  that  sample, 
they  also  had  to  be  the  largest  capacity  systons 
that  were  comparable  in  tenm  of  sise  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  sampfe  included  tbe  top  three  vendors  in 
tbe  proprietary  segment  —  IBM.  DEC  snd  HP— 
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aod  tbe  top  three  vendos  in  the  Unis 
However,  because  HP  and  I^  were  already  b- 
duded  on  tbe  proprietary  side,  only  ATftT  vres 
included  from  the  Unix  group. 

Tbe  survey  was  conducted  1^  tdqjbaoe  in¬ 
terviewers  from  First  Market  Research  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  using  names  selected  >aodomly  from 
nonveodor  sources.  A  mininiuin  of  50  users  was 
recpnied  fer  each  product 

Total  weired  scores  were  computed  by 
multiplying  tbe  mean  scores  aO  users  to 

the  importance  of  eadr  criterioa  by  tbe  mean 

scores  each  user  group  gave  to  its  own  product 


RESPONDCNT  PROFIU 

Most  respondetts  (51%)  have  been  usmg 
minicomputer  products  for  two  to  three  yevs. 
Thsty-niiie  percent  have  worked  with  them  for 
one  year  Or  less  and  10.5%  for  more  than  four 
years. 

Frfty-ei^t  percent  of  tbe  respondents  use 
their  mhucomputers  for  accounting  and  billtng  ap- 

plkations.  and  35%  uae  them  for  order  process¬ 
ing  and  iovatory  functians.  Median  company 
site  for  the  group  was  $208  mdlian  in  anntal  re- 

venue.Thirty-aDe  percent  of  tbe  companies  are  in 


Evdnate  or  reconuDCMl 

. . .173 

Detemine  need . 164 

Set  atBDdmtb  for 

Che  orguiaadon . 160 

Select veodora  151 


Tmo  involved  wMi 
mnucompulvrs: 

-Frve  or  more  yean  155 

Three  to  foor  yenre  .....  25 

One  to  two  years . «J  17 

Lens  than  one  year  .  3 
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mnn^cturing:  12%  in  government;  10%  in 
sunnee;  and  the  hatance  came  from  a  <tinr 
banking,  financial  aervices  and  riwTaf  pnid- 
ucts  and  health  care  companies. 
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liiw  Connect  Across 
Hk  Nalkm  And  Around 
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ConipiteT  Systenis.  Nehwcks.  SoftMie  1Vai^^ 

Ikhiucal  Sifport  and  MaiiKnance.  For  the  past  six  yeai^  more  and 
mote  busine^  across  the  United  Stales  haw  placed  their  tmst  in  NYNEX 
Bisiness  Centers  to  fulUl  these  needs. 

ftopie  Leadenhip.  NYNEX  Btisin^  Centers  employs  some  of 
the  most  knowledgeafale  professionals  in  the  industry.  Wfe  haw  a  state-of- 
the-art  national  training  center  in  Atlanta  where  ewry  marketing  technical 
and  athninisbatiw  leptesenlaliw  recehes  inlensiw  training  and  ftequent 
refresher  courses.  And  since  our  business  is  grcMring  rapidly,  vw'ie 
constardly  ailding  talented  professionals  to  our  slafi. 

Pimiid  Lndetsiiip.A^  market  and  support  a  full  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  most  respected  names  in  the  busi^- Apple,’  COMPAQ," 
Hewfen-f^dard,’  IBM,'  NEC,*  Sun  Mkrosys^,*  Toshiba'  and  many 
mote.  \bu  can  also  r^  on  NYNEX  for  peripheral  equipment  and  the 
latest  softrare  products. 

Nehntfc  Leadenhip.  We  re  experts  in  the  critical  business  of 
buiUng  local  and  wide  area  networks  to  expand  and  enrich  yom  business 
.  communicatianl  We  combine  our  technicai  expertise  with  a  wide  varie^ 
of  network  products  from  such  leading  manufedurers  as  Apple,  Banyan, 
IBM.  Nowll’ and  3Com.' 

Financitri  Leadenhip.  We're  part  of  NYNEX  Corporation, 
a  $26  billion  worldwide  lead^  in  the  information  and  teiecommuni- 
calions  industries.  In  addition,  we  oBer-Ihrough  NYNEX  Credit 
Company-attracliw  financing  plans  for  the  products  you  purchase 
from  our  Business  Centers. 


Nathmal  Leadership.  With 
'X  Business  Centers  spread  across  the  conti- 
*''  nental  United  Slates,  a  skilled,  professional  staff  and  our  training 
fecilily,  we  can  offer  you  the  efficient,  economical  service  you  need- 
from  purchase  through  training  to  fast,  responsiw  customer  service. 

Our  200,000  square-foot  distritnrtion  center  in  Atlanta  processes 
your  orders  quickly  and  efficiently,  using  a  sophisticated  computerized 
control  system  to  track  inwntory.  1316  center  aim  houses  a  20,000  square- 
foot  confrguration  and  testing  center  where  our  certifred  tecfmidans 
conjure  hardware  and  softw^  to  meet  your  needs.  Ihis  enables  us 
to  saw  you  time  and  money  by  shipping  fully  conigured  products  diiectly 
to  your  locations. 

And,  when  it  comes  to  specialized  systems  and  network  integration, 
software  (Mopmenl  and  NYNEX  professional  services,  we  offer  you  cus¬ 
tomized  solutions  from  our  affiliates  in  NYNEX  WrrIdWide  Information 
and  Cellular  Services  Group. 

If  you’d  like  NYNEX  Business  Centers  to  help  your  business 
Or,  if  you’d  like  to  grow  your  career  as  a  part  of  our  team— connect  with  us. 

For  computer  systems,  netvrorks  and  service... 

The  Answer  is  NYNEX*  1-800-346-9X9X. 
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Value 
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sup :  RescUcr 


3Com  TOSHIBA 


COMPiW^.  HewieB-^dofii  IBM.  NEC  Nowll.  SUN.  3Com  and  Toshiba  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc..  Banyan  Systems,  inc..  COMPAQ  Computer  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation. 
IntemtilMnal  Business  Machines  Cofp..  NEC  Ibdinologies.  Inc .  NcncU.  Inc.,  Sun  Mkrosystems.  Inc .  3Com  Corporation  and  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.,  respectiwiy. 

NYNEX  is  a  n^  of  NYNEX  CorporMien  ©  1^  NYNEX  Business  Information  Systems  Conpany. 


MINICOMPUTERS 


Late-model  minicomputers* 


1991.  All  fistif«saremutceted»iniziMooinnm;s()ed&:caab>ktiesw 
.  1 “1  ““”•*"*“**  *W«ted  by  *  gr*en  imchine.  The  CPX  5070 

j‘*?**r?_°*’*^  coPMnerta]  d»u  proccMine  SE  -  Sdetaifie  tapnggring-  OLTP  -  nnJn>  frMt«>ft.n«.  pnv— im-  fu  «  OSc»  Mtonation. 


■‘***!P' 1^9»in* mduttry-fUndard bn^rnnks:  DH  -  DtarystooesVenioal.I.kialeseVenioai.l  isDoiediDC  -  Debn/Credii  (tnaucticNK based oe sAiecaMi mncMae)' LP  »  LoMdcdOOslOOMk 
fSy* ^  Loom Ounpooic meia;  14 loow); TPC/A  «  the firat  benchnark imofanMion d the P,«^ i*pwiuou»  iw»i» 

yiy-VAX«it»c<feribnMiitt.«iiieMureniepliBedbrDECmwlikAooeVUP-U>eperibnM^  .  » «uni«o •wnMni nt«« 

^pmfr«inMfaPMyctej»»treaiiect<dfromBaiierouitourta.mdadiyii>jM^ 

tt*rtor«MrrttomFraB»^wM^.j^TbeMendMGniupai>dMendmTed«9ogyLei«iMSem(*8.ileMii«&TnmDB«^  v. 

»NC3<CctftsMIPSperfaraHacgBli«aedoBDhrwtoMVmiQnl.l.iii«hirfil,7S7nhty«».^-  i  liiffp$ 

Harris  CkaniRita’ Coni- sdb  Uk  HGC  aod  H  aene«  mioicaaiputm  Im  cboM  im  to  supply  infdrutM»  on  these  Dachtnes.  IiKmsted  rndm  iliaM  cifl  the  anqMny  4^^ 

The  compani^  included  in  this  chart  responded  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Computerworid.  When  a  vendor  b  unaUe  to  provide  specific  information  about  its  product, 
the  abbrevbtion  NP  (not  provided)  b  used.  When  a  question  does  not  apply  to  a  vendor's  pro(h)ct,  the  abbrevbtion  NA  (not  applicable)  b  used.  Further  product  information  b 
available  from  the  vendors. 
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Bcibrc  >011  decide 
\\  hieh  dij’ilal  seiN  iee 
lo  g()\\ilh,lliere’s  somelliin;^ 
>011  should  knem; 
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l  or  digital  transmission 
w  hen  \ou  need  it, 
w  here  \x)ii  need  it,  no  other 
ser\  iee  goes  as  tar  as  AIJ^I  s. 

W  In  I'hiHni’oiU'ilijjiial  x'ln ici'iixcr 
.inotlKT'  II  vou  u. nil  one  lhal^  k  mi;  on  opt  loin, 
^hol  l  on  lion  niiiiio  anil  omipalilile  w  ilh  \our 
IxkIi;oI.  AI\I''''  \(X:r\liT'  l-aniiK  of  ni.uilal 
x-n  111"'  oan  pot  \oii  a  lot  oIom'i’  to  tho  mark 
lo  liiiil  out  win.  "n  inpopoii  thoio papo" 


()nl\  AlcVLl  gi\cs\()Li 
nl()|•c^\a\s  to kccpNOiir  i  1.0 network 
out  of  trouble. 


W  hell  \<  )li  e'h»H)se'  .VIaI  j''  \'  Hii  pb  > 

\  Kk-r.xoii  t^e-i  ilk-  w  itioi  salrh  ik'i  .1  I  I  ^ 
uMi >nK-ik'aii  ha\t.-.Tlk- .\(X;i  M'l  I  1^ 
iiK  >11  lit  kill”  .iikl  niatiiicnuikv  svsiaii  i'' 

M  >  arh  aikal.wc  can  oiler  \i  )U  the  hipliesi 
peiiormanee  siaiklaixU  ot  an\  leadiii” 

\eiklt  k. 

.\lon”  w  iih  reliabilin.  \oli  alvi.uei 
unmaielieel  innt  ixaiii  iieOiir  Ixiiidw  idili 
niLMia^emeiii  ^er\■|ee'^  ka  \ou  reeonti^ure 
\(  )ur  Tlkaikl  .\(XX  MXl  bpeeiruni i it 
1  )i”Ual  Vr\  iee^  networks  ti  1  ix-n  mir'  an  mik! 
iniLible  in  less  than  llxeniiniiies  time. 

1(  k  tile  uiiiniaie  in  hands  ( tn  man 
a^enieni.ilieres  the  .\CXd  Al-.'f  Intorma 
lion  Mana”er‘‘an  eikl-to  end  momitkiii” 
''\stem  that  ”i\es  \'ou  a  xietaileei  o\er\  iew 
tif  xourentiiv network. 

\(  X!1  M'TTn  oilers  the  same 
exeepiional  relialiilitx  lobusinesse's 
with  Lihraliiiih  \(  ilunie  needs. 


% 


■  ',r  in‘fr;duCt-00 


( )nl\  Ali:;i  ^i\cs  piix  alc  line  users 
so  man\  eapaeih  and  bandw  icilh  optk  )ns 
losoniaiiN  loealions. 


(ilfcrinj;  iiiori'  Ji.yiial  m  ikt 
.iixlilaia  local  K  )^^  llian  am  ol  ouro  mi 
pci  ill  ms.wc  alao  "i\c  \i  m  a  i  In  ai  c  i  il  am 
numix'i'  i )!  sinjjlc  chaiiiicia  al  ciihcr  'In.  ni  > 
or  (i  I  khpM)r  Intcrnicdialc  liil  Kales  ol  IJS, 
Jsii,  -is  1.  S|_;  oi'TiiS  khps  \i  11  II  I  mciiiii  'll 
a  wealth  ol  Icaiuivs.  iiicliii.liii,u  Mibraic  I  Xila 
\liiliiplc\iiiL;.  Mrililpoiiit  (:a|iabilii\  ain.! 
Koutc  I  Incrsiu: 

III  net  exact  K  ilie  local  ions  ami 
lapariu  wiuwaiil  willi xoiirclmice 
I  il  elllicr  rliyilal  or  analog  aerr'ss,  .\s|  is 
isdelinileK  the  wax  lopo 
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R&D  group  chugs  along 

MCC’s  resea rch  is  low-key  bu  t  steady 


MCC 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

unspectacuJar.  technical  advances  has  also 
done  little  to  alter  the  public  perception  that 
MCC  has  yet  to  justify  its  existence. 

In  fact.  MCC's  mission  is  to  find  a  way  for 
corporations  to  leverage  long-term  (four  to 
1 0  years)  apphed  research  in  critical  technol¬ 
ogy  disciplines.  In  the  coming  global  technol¬ 
ogy  wars,  it  is  to  be  part  of  the  solution,  not 
the  whole  solution,  says  David  Gibson,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  management  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin  who  is  writing  a  book 
about  MCC.  But  the  cnticisms  persist. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

•  No  major  breakthrough  technologies  have 
emerged  from  MCC. 

•  Consortiums  in  the  U.S.  do  not  work. 

•  Member  companies  do  not  send  their  best 
people  to  MCC;  therefore,  the  best  research 
and  development  is  not  done  there. 

•  Some  shareholder  companies  are  unhappy 
with  MCC  and  the  results  they  are  getting 
for  their  money. 

•  MCC  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  slow  Ja¬ 
pan’s  technology  juggernaut. 

Ironically,  no  one  associated  with  MCC 
ever  made  the  alleged  promise  to  quell  the 
Japanese  threat.  Yes.  MCC  was  formed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  publicity  about  Japan's  vaunted 
Fifth  Generation  Project  and  set  out  to  build 
advanced  AI  tools.  But  William  Noms,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  Control  Data  Corp.  and  the 
catalyst  behind  MCC,  was  simply  sounding 
an  alarm  that  the  U.S.  was  in  danger  of  losing 
its  competitive  edge  if  companies  refused  to 
band  together. 

Yet,  because  of  the  timing  and  rhetoric 
surrounding  MCC’s  birth,  the  consortium 
suflered  through  an  infancy  of  misplaced  per¬ 
ception.  “The  original  expectations  sur¬ 
rounding  MCC  were  unrealizable  from  the 
word  go,”  says  Ralph  Gomory.  president  of 


Reids  (left)  ond  [>ove  have  different  styles  but  the  same  objective  for  MCC 


the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  and  former 
senior  vice-president  for  science  at  IBM. 
“You  can’t,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  improve  U.S.  competitiveness  with  Ja¬ 
pan  with  an  organization  of  400  people.  That 
was  a  delusion  from  the  start.” 

As  for  the  other  charges,  criticism  of 
MCC  tends  to  come  in  the  form  of  blanket 
skepticism  about  consortiums  from  people 
who  have  not  looked  closely  at  MCC.  At¬ 
tempts  to  find  detractors  among  the  current 
and  former  shareholders  turned  up  no  one 
willing  to  speak  on  the  record. 

Critical,  if  not  breakthrough,  technology 
has  been  and  is  being  transferred  to  share¬ 
holder  companies  in  the  areas  of  packaging. 


Advani'cd  Micru  Devices 
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TTie  Boeing  Co. 

Cadence  Design  Systems 
Control  Data  Corp. 
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Northern  Telecom,  Inc 
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Westinghouse  Eiectiic 
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CW  Chart  Paul  Mock 


expert  systems,  software  development  and 
computer-aided  design.  Major  programs  in 
superconductivity,  holographic  storage, 
neural  networks  and  other  leading-edge 
technologies  are  under  way. 

“NCR's  product  development  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  technology,  processes 
and  concepts  from  MCC."  says  Roy  Coons, 
director  of  applied  research  at  NCR  Corp..  a 
founding  member  of  the  consortium. 

“We  don't  look  for  a  detailed  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  analysis,”  adds  Tom  Gannon,  di¬ 
rector  of  technology  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  "We  ask. 
'How  much  would  it  cost  DEC  to  do  it  on  our 
own?  What  is  the  leverage  factor?’  On 
MCC’s  CYC  knowledge-base  project,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  there  are  seven  companies  paying 
$500,000  each,  so  we  figure  it  would  cost 
DEC  five  to  10  times  that  to  do  it  alone. 
We’re  pleased  with  the  results.”  (See  story 
page  00.) 

Coons  concedes  that  it  has  taken  MCC 
longer  to  produce  worthwhile  results  than 
originally  expeaed.  “We  lost  a  couple  of 
years  because  we  were  the  pioneers  with  the 
arrows  in  our  backs.”  he  says.  “We  had  no 
one  else  to  look  to." 

But  skeptics  in  industry,  academia  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  media  point  to  a  dearth  of  tech¬ 
nologies  flowing  out  of  MCC’s  doors  and  say 
that  by  now,  much  more  should  have  been 
accomplished. 

“Companies  just  won’t  send  their  best 
people  to  MCC.  “rhey  say  they  want  to 
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partiopate.  but  they  only  send  second-  or 
third-level  people.  For  that  reason,  il 
hasn’t  worited.”  says  Harvey  Newquisl. 
an  A1  consultant  ba.sed  in  Scottsdale.  Anz. 

The  members  are  competitors;  every¬ 
one  IS  woriimg  to  the  common  good  until 
It  affects  the  corporate  bottom  line."  he 
says.  ■'The  concept  just  can't  worii-'' 

The  nearly  50  shareholders  and  as.v}- 
ciate  members  who  are  pounng  $60  mil¬ 
lion  into  MCC  annually  dm’t  believe  that. 
"We've  learried  how  to  collaborate  and 
remain  intense  competitors."  says  Fre¬ 
deric  Schwettmann.  general  manager  of 
circuit  technology  at  Hewlett-Packard 
Co. .  an  MCC  shareholder. 

As  It  heads  into  the  1 990s.  MCC  is  qui¬ 
etly  poised  to  show  its  detractors  that  it  is 
hardly  an  underachiever. 

The  expectatxins  were  perhaps  too 
high."  says  Grant  Dove,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  MCC.  "But  I'd 
compare  our  record  to  any  other  research 
labintheL’.S." 

Dove  says  be  believes  that  long-term 
research  ts  given  a  low  priority  in  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  today  and  that  "that  is  a  niche  we 
can  provide.’' 

But  as  global  compeuuve  pressures  in¬ 
tensify,  U.S.  companies  are  starting  to  re¬ 
think  the  concept  of  cooperative  long¬ 
term  research  as  an  alternative  to  the  do- 
il-yourself  mentality. 

There's  actually  a  much  belter  atti¬ 
tude  today  toward  consortia.”  Dove  says. 
"When  I  came  to  MCC  [in  19B7).  we  had 
25  companies;  now.  we  have  nearly  50. 
Texa.s  Instruments,  Inc.  had  passed  on 
MCC  at  first;  now  they  are  in.  Apple  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.  has  not  jwned  any  other  con¬ 
sortium  except  MCC.  Companies  are 
starting  to  get  comfortable  with  the  infra- 
stniaure  of  cooperative  development." 


Dreams  of  Fields 

Ex-head  of DARP A  may  be  just  the  person  topush  MCC  to  its  R&D  limits 
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ven  when  offering  his  version 
of  small  talk  —  a  reape  for 
homemade  chocolate  chip 
cookies  —  Craig  Fields 
speaks  m  pointed,  rapid-fire 
bursts  that  bespeak  his  intensity. 
Fields.  43.  is  the  new  president  of  MCC 
and  will  take  over  as  chairman  and 
CEO,  replacing  Grant  Dove  sometime 
next  year.  Malang  the  transition  from 
the  affable,  grandfatherly  Dove  to 
Fields  should  be  more  than  a  bit  shock¬ 
ing  for  MCC 's  540  troops. 

But  Ftekb  may  be  just  the  man 
to  lake  MCC  out  of  the  shadows 
and  mto  the  spothght  of  U.S.  re¬ 
search.  Even  though  he  was  fired 
as  head  of  DARPA  after  less  than 
one  year  on  the  job.  Fields  is 
viewed  as  a  brilliant  scientist  and 
a  prue  catch  for  MCC. 

"MCC  needs  a  dynamic  and 
controversial  new  leader  who  can 
make  it  live  up  to  its  billing  as  the 
flagship  of  all  consortia,"  says 
WTUliam  Norris,  former  chairman 
of  CDC  and  the  catalyst  behind 
founding  MCC  in  1982.  "Getting 


Fields  apparently  rubbed  loo  many 
Bush  administration  officials  the  wrong 
way  with  his  efforts  to  promote  target¬ 
ed  commercial  uses  erf  DARPA  fundlng. 
Because  MCC  is  a  private,  nongovern¬ 
mental  outfit.  Fields  should  find  the  en- 
vironmenl  more  suited  to  his  aggres¬ 
sive.  brook-nofools  style. 

His  initial  assessment  of  his  new  em¬ 
ployer  is  mixed.  He  says  he  has  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  technical  quality  of  the 
projects,  and  the  staff  is  "super"  But 


Craig  Fields  is  a  super  move. " 


H«ld$  will  put  his  belief  in  consortiums  to  work 


Fields  plans  to  give  every  project  a  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  based  on  the  question:  Is 
this  going  to  give  a  major  competitive 
advantage  to  our  shareholders?  "Proh 
ects  should  start,”  he  says.  “But  they 
should  also  stop." 

Felds  insists  that  projects  be  belter 
defined,  with  both  long-term  and  inter¬ 
mediate  goals.  "Technologi-  transfer 
needs  to  be  belter,  and  our  schedules 
need  to  be  belter.  We  have  to  set  up 
technology  transfer  plans  up  front." 

Fields  claims  that  be  has  lung 
been  a  believer  m  consortiums 
and  that  leveraging  technology 
investments  is  crucial.  "I  can’t 
understand  the  concept  that  a 
consortium  is  not  an  American 
way  to  work,"  he  says.  "MCC  is 
pro-competition.  We’re  not  anti- 
Japanese  or  anti-EEC.  We're  pro 
our  shareholders." 

'The  economic  crisis  facing 
high  tech  today  only  confirms 
Fields'  belief  m  consortiums.  "We 
can  offer  a  CEO  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  to  do  it  alone, "  he  says. 

GLENN  RIFKIN 


Initially,  MCC  had  a  rigid  format  in 
which  shareholders  had  to  pay  set  fees  for 
each  program  in  which  they  participated, 
and  it  was  an  all-or-nothmg  proposition. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  consortium  has 
eased  the  restrictions,  building  in  flexibili¬ 


ty  for  partiapation  by  smaller  companies 
in  parts  of  projects  rather  than  entire  pro¬ 
grams.  A  new  category  of  membership  — 
associate  —  has  been  established  that 
provides  access  to  MCC  research  for  a 
$25,000  entry  fee. 


Five  distinct  parts  equal  one  synergistic  whole 


Mi 


CC  is  really  four  consor- 
uuffis  under  one  umbrefla, 
and  It  has  recently  formed  a 
fifth,  called  the  Computer 
Physics  Lab.  to  house 
MCC's  superconductivity  and  optics 
projects.  'The  five  are  as  follows: 

•  Advanced  Computing  Technol¬ 
ogy.  'This  group,  which  includes  AI.  hu¬ 
man  interface  and  neural  networks,  has 
been  the  most  visible  and  probably  tak¬ 
en  the  most  heat  "We  take  the  most 
flack  for  why  cortsorua  don't  work."  ad¬ 
mits  Deborah  FWersen,  ACTs  pro¬ 
gram  manager.  "We  were  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  and  probably  haven't  focused 
and  coordinated  the  effort  as  well  as  we 
should  have.’' 

ACT  is  at  work  on  several  ambitious 
projects  such  as  character  and  symbol 
recognitxin  using  neural  networks,  nat¬ 
ural  language  interfaces,  an  innovative 
Interactive  ^rk  Surfoce  and  object- 
onented  database  design. 

The  most  visible  project,  however,  is 
Doug  Lenal's  CYC  project.  Lenai.  a 
Stanford  computer  scieMist.  is  building 
a  vast  knowledge  base  of  millions  of 
commonsen.se  facts.  The  10-year  proj¬ 
ect.  now  m  Its  sixth  year,  will  potentially 
engineer  the  brittleness  out  of  today’s 
expert  systems,  which  cannot  cope 
with  unexpected  situatxxis  because  of  a 
lack  of  basic  general  knowledge. 


“Leammg  occurs  at  the  edge  of 
what  you  know,"  Lenat  says.  "The 
more  you  know,  the  more  you  can  learn. 
This  issue  has  hek)  machine  learning 
back  for  20  years."  To  correct  this, 
Lenat  and  his  team  have  been  feeding 
general  knowledge  information  into  a 
growing  database  that  is  now  halfway  to 
completion.  Lenat's  ambirioos  are  high. 
"AlnKst  all  software  in  the  21st  centu¬ 
ry  will  be  based  on  a  platform  of  com¬ 
mon  sense."  he  sajrs. 

•  Packaging/Interconnect.  'This 
program,  which  many  say  is  the  most 
successful  of  MCC's  groups,  has  a  more 
directed  focus  than  ACT  and  has  al¬ 
ready  transferred  key  technology  to 
some  of  the  shareholders. 

Through  the  program.  MCC  is  de¬ 
veloping  multichip  modules  that  allow 
greater  chip  densities  and  higher  per¬ 
formance  while  lowering  fabrication 
costs.  The  goal  is  to  create  technologies 
necessary  to  produce  a  lO-miUion  gate. 
1  OO-chip  computer  costing  $  1 ,000. 

Incorporating  tape  automated  bond¬ 
ing  techniques  and  creating  an  innova¬ 
tive  laser  bonder,  the  program  has  al¬ 
ready  transfened  high-performance 
mterconnect  technology,  which  DEC 
incorporated  in  its  VAX  9000  main¬ 
frame  produa.  "This  is  concrete  work 
that  was  done  at  the  consortium  and  lift¬ 
ed  to  support  product  development  at 


DEC,”  says  Tom  Gannon.  DEC  s  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology  and  planning. 

•  CAD  Program.  This  MCC  program 
mcludes  the  Framework  Initiative,  a 
broad-based  industry  effort  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  standardizaton  of  interfaces 
between  computer-aided  design  tools 
and  their  supporting  soft  ware. 

•  The  Software  Technology  Pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  MCC's  origmat  groups, 
the  program  is  multilayered  and  work¬ 
ing  on  tools  to  help  design  large,  com¬ 
plex.  distributed  serftware  systems.  A 
potential  breakthrough  project  involves 
hypertext-based  processing  used  to 
capture  the  design  rauooale.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  called  The  Design  Journal,  uses  hy¬ 
pertext  and  groupware  to  capture  the 
issues  and  processes  of  why  a  software 
program  was  designed  a  certain  way. 

•  The  Computer  Physics  Lab.  The 
lab  is  now  home  to  the  High  Tempera¬ 
ture  Superconductivity  Program, 
which  IS  ahgned  with  renowned  super¬ 
conductivity  guru  Paul  Chu  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston.  In  addition.  Steve 
Redfield  is  working  on  the  break¬ 
through-level  Bobcat  project,  an  optical 
computing  design  using  a  read/write 
holo^phK;  data  storage  subsystem 
that  will  potentially  debver  access 
speeds  three  orders  of  magnitude  faster 
than  magnetx:  disk  [C  W,  Aug.6). 

GLENN  RIFKIN 


Members  are  pleased  with  the 
changes.  "Grant  Dove  succeeded  in 
achieving  customer  focus  and  responsive¬ 
ness,”  Schwettmann  says.  "Consensus- 
building  is  a  time-consuming  process,  but 
we  have  achieved  it." 

This  unbundling  and  shifting  of  the 
membership  resinctions  has  brought  in 
more  than  20  associate  members  since 
1988.  including  Apple.  TI.  AT&T.  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.  and  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  to  join  the  21  shareholder  firms. 
Shareholders  such  as  Allied  Signal  Co., 
which  left  several  years  ago,  have  re- 
jomed  as  associates.  Even  IBM  is  taking 
part  in  an  MCC  study  project,  although 
the  firm  says  it  has  noplws  to  join  MCC. 

Adding  another  visible  cl^kmark  to 
MCC's  plus  column  is  the  entrance  of 
Craig  Fields  (see  story  above).  Fields,  a 
lough,  no-nonsense  scientist,  joined  MCC 
as  president  in  July  after  being  ousted, 
amid  controversy  over  his  views  on  tech¬ 
nology  research,  ffom  his  job  as  head  of 
the  Drfense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  He  will  succeed  Dove  as  chair¬ 
man  of  MCC  next  year,  and  MCC  watch¬ 
ers  say  they  believe  Fields  will  provide 
the  jump-start  the  organization  needs  to 
power  itself  during  the  ’90s. 

"Fields  is  definitely  the  right  guy  for 
MCC.”  says  Gordon  Bell,  chief  scientist  at 
Stardcnl  Computer,  Inc.  "He  is  tolerant 
of  all  kinds  of  ideas,  but  he  demands  re¬ 
sults.” 

Wih  more  than  $60  million  in  reve¬ 
nue.  the  for-profit  MCC  is  financially  sta¬ 
ble.  according  to  Dove,  and  its  member¬ 
ship  is  growing.  Earlier  this  month, 
Andersen  Consulting  became  the  22nd 
sharehtrfder. 

MCC  has  quietly  transferred  more 
than  1 50  techm^gies  to  its  22  sharehdd- 
ers  while  attracting  a  group  of  world-class 
researchers  such  as  Doug  Lenat,  LaszJo 
Belady  and  Steve  Redfield.  aO  of  whom 
pnze  the  innovative  environment.  In  hir¬ 
ing  top  researchers  for  its  own  staff,  MCC 
is  acknowledging  the  problem  that  it  ran 
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On  September  20,  the  distance 
between  the  lab  and  the  real  world 
got  a  little  shorter. 

Last  week,  the  worid’s  largest  infor¬ 
mation  technology  services  tinn  be¬ 
came  part  of  an  exceptional  computer 
research  consortium. 

Andersen  Consulting  is  now  a  share¬ 
holder  in  MCC,  the  Micrx3electronics 
and  Computer  Technotogy  Corporation. 

Two  complementary  capabilities  are 
now  joined.  The  scientific  credentials 
of  MCC.  And  the  total  business  per¬ 
spective  of  Andersen  Consulting. 

The  resulting  alliance  should  be 
good  news  for  a  great  many  corpora¬ 
tions.  Especially  the  ones  that  warrt 
to  take  advantage  of  promising  new 
technologies. 

Before  their  rajmpetrtors  do. 


Where  we  go  from  here: 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  4c  CO,  S.C. 


O  1990  Andersen  Consulting 
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Consortiums  can  help  companies 
successfully  leverage  their  R&D 


I  For  coosorthsns.  the  key  to  survival  is 
I  levera^.  Companies  must  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  valuable  l^rage  in  a  particular  re¬ 
search  project  or  it  isn’t  worth  retaining 
membnship. 

Leverage  is  not  only  based  on  roooey 
mvested  but  also  on  time  to  market  and 
]  the  end  technology  itself.  For  MCC,^ 
I  innovative  laser  bonder  is  an  example  o( 
leverage  at  work. 

The  laser  bmder.  a  device  that  pro¬ 


vides  high-q)eed  inner  lead  bonding, 
was  created  for  $2.5  roilboo  at  MCC. 
According  to  Phil  Spletter,  an  assignee 
from  Harris  Corp.  and  tbe  bead  of  the  la¬ 
ser  bonder  project,  the  technology  took 
five  years  to  develop. 

"It  was  definitely  faster  to  do  the 
project  here."  Spletter  says.  "No  single 
company  even  tHed"  because  of  the  risk 
and  expense  invdved.  Tbe  consortium 
allowed  the  cost  and  risk  to  be  spread 


among  tbe  15  shareholders  interested  in 
tbe  device  for  building  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits. 

"If  an  individual  company  had  started 
this,  they  probably  would  have  given 
up."  Sf^tter  says.  With  associate  mem¬ 
bers  now  allowed  to  participate,  the 
project  offers  a  17-to-l  leverage  factor. 

The  technology  took  three  years  "to 
get  into  a  licensable  state."  Spletter 
says.  The  payoff  came  when  MCC  li¬ 
censed  tbe  technology  to  ESI,  a  Fbrt- 
land.  Ore.,  manufacturer. 

Advanced  Micro  Devices,  an  MCC 
shareholder,  is  now  serving  as  a  beta¬ 
testing  site  for  the  new  machine.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  the  patented  technology  attracted 


the  Japanese  bonding  industry,  which 
was,  of  course,  turned  away. 

The  laser  bonder  offers  a  break¬ 
through  to  the  fundamental  limitations 
of  conventional  bonding  tools,  averting 
the  need  for  thousands  of  pounds  of  beat 
and  pressure  applied  to  these  sensitive 
materials.  It  al^  allows  a  software  pro¬ 
gram  to  control  tbe  device  rather  than 
manuaUy  changing  dye  sizes  and  compo¬ 
nents  to  bond  different  devices,  cutting 
downtime  ff(»n  two  hours  to  10  minutes 
when  changing  devices. 

The  laser  bonder  won’t  refdace  con- 
venti(mal  single-point  bonding  anytune 
soon.  It  is  expected  to  impact  tbe  high 
end  of  VLSI  gate-array  technology. 


It  takes  120,000  pounds  of  thrust 
to  gethaloftf  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  evcr-reliabic  Federal  Express 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual'* 

Ii  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
to  a  documeni  processing  system 
developed  jotnily  by  Federal  Exprns 
and  Xmx. 

You  see.  Federal  Express'  vast  fleet  of  > 
planes  has  to  be  checked  before  every 
flight— following  strict  FAA  regulations. 
A  pocess  that  requires  thousands 
of  comi^icaled  manuals.  And  every  • 
time  thm's  the  smallest  change 
in  regulations.  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  every  one  of  those  manuals. 

To  help  gel  this  kind  of  information  to 
Federal  Express'  70.000  employees 


faster.  Xerox  put  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scanners,  workstations 
and  laser  (Kimers.  Now  the  vital  manuals 
are  printed  over  70%  faster.  And 
%.2%  cheaper. 

What's  more,  planes  aren't  tbe  only  thing 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

With  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  between  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express'  existing 
PC's,  W^gs  and  DEC's— with 
unbelievable  flexibility. 

So  if  you  have  a  documeni  processing 
problem  you'd  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  soWe.  call  1-800-TEAMXRX.  Ext. 
t22A.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xerox  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  off. 


Vn.  I'd  like  to  learn  more  atioui  Xero>  and  how  they 
can  hcl{)  my  document  proceum;  proMem» 

□  Please  send  me  inrormaiion 

□  Please  have  a  sales  repreieoiaKve  __  _ 
coiii«;i  me 

Send  this  coupon  10 
Xerox  Corporation.  PO  Box  24. 

Rochester.  NY  14692 


NAME 


Pleue  Prir 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


AODDESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 


XEAOX 

Thm  Ooewfmnt  Cotwpny 


into  when  depending  on  shareholders  to 
send  top  people.  Now  only  15%  of  the 
staff  members  are  transfers  from  mem¬ 
ber  firms;  the  rest  are  MCC  employees. 

MCC  suffers  most  of  all  from  the  lack 
of  a  single  technolo^cal  breakthrough 
that  would  spread  glitter  across  the  pages 


Inman  says  MCC  has  been  plagued  by 
technology  transfer  problems 


of  tbe  business  and  trade  press.  This  may 
soon  change,  however.  MCC  researchers 
are  at  work  on  several  breakthrough-lev¬ 
el  technologies  (see  story  page  88).  and 
parts  of  these  have  alre^y  begun  -to 
transfer  to  sharebedders.  DEC.  for  exam¬ 
ple.  has  incorporated  MCC’s  research  in 
at  least  three  critical  areas  of  product  de¬ 
velopment  during  tbe  past  six  years. 

"This  is  a  major  innovation  for  expert 
systems,"  says  DEC’S  Gannon,  referring 
to  Lenat’s  10-year  knowledge-base  CYC 
project,  which  is  aimed  at  building  com¬ 
mon  sense  into  expert  systems.  "Lenat’s 
project  alone  wiD  mate  MCC  worth- 
whte,"  Bell  says. 

More  important  than  the  break¬ 
throughs  is  transferring  new  technology 
to  members,  who  then  turn  them  into 
products  or  processes.  According  to  Bob¬ 
by  Ray  Inman,  MCC’s  first  chairman, 
technology  transfer  was  the  "biggest 
problem"  at  tbe  outset.  This  task  was 
greatly  underestimated. 

To^y,  Inman  says  that  be  made  a  mis¬ 
take  by  a.s8uming  "quality  control’'  over 
the  full-time  research  st^  but  not  over 
the  liaison  types  betiraen  MCC  and  the 
men^xrs.  ’'.Many  of  tbe  liaisons  were  not 
first-rate  and  (fidn't  command  attention  in 
their  own  companies,"  Inman  says. 

Though  that  has  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  teefanedogy  transfer  has  remained  a 
painful  process  for  the  consortium.  Share- 
htdders  such  as  DEC,  which  has  a  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  deeply  tied  to  outside  re¬ 
search  cooperatioo.  have  thrived  at  M(X. 
Otters  find  more  difficulty  in  assessing 
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the  benefits  of  the  consortium. 

Dan  Wersma,  manager  electronic 
products  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  admits 
that  staff  members  are  not  beating  down 
his  door  to  request  transfers  to  MCC.  Of 
the  nearly  3,000  R&D  staffers  at  Kodak, 
only  three  are  currently  at  MCC.  ‘‘There 
are  both  family  issues  and  career  issues 
for  people,"  Weirsma  says. 

"What  you  get  out  of  a  consortium  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  you  put  into  it."  In¬ 
man  stales.  "Some  members  have  gotten 
a  great  deal  out  of  MCC.  The  remainder 
were  waiting  for  packages  tied  with  rib¬ 
bons  and  were  disappointed." 

Firms  such  as  Unisys.  Gould  and  Mos- 
tek  beheved  they  weren’t  getting  their 
money’s  worth  and  pulled  out  (although 
for  Unisys,  the  decision  to  leave  was  made 
when  S^rry  Corp.,  a  member,  merged 
with  Burroughs  Corp.,  a  nonmember). 

University  of  Texas’  Gibson  has  close¬ 
ly  foUowed  the  consoitium's  efforts  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  he  bristles  at  the 
criticism  levied  at  MCC. 

"Technology  transfer  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  they  realized. 
But  roost  U.S.  firms  don't  do  a  good  )ob  of 
technology  transfer  even  within  their 
own  organizations.  MCC  should  be  nur¬ 
tured  and  critically  evaluated,  not  looked 
at  cynically.’'  he  says. 

"A  quality  research  organization  takes 
jcars  to  become  effective,”  adds  Alan 
Chynoweth,  vice-president  of  applied  re¬ 
search  at  Bellcore,  itself  a  consortium  and 
member  (A  MCC.  "Sometimes  individual¬ 
ism  and  competitiveness  can  counteract 
the  forming  a(  effective  teams.  But  com¬ 
panies  have  come  to  realize  that  it’s  not  a 
problem  to  cooperate  technically  even  if 
they  are  competing.” 

However,  because  ^lareholders  are 
reluctant  to  reveal  product  development 
details,  mud)  d  what  MCC  provides  gets 
quietly  incorporated  into  customer  proj¬ 
ects.  MCC  forfeits  bragging  rights  and 
gets  little  or  no  credit  when  a  product  is 
unveiled,  Ftelds  explains. 

Of  course,  public  relations  restrictions 


provide  even  better  lever¬ 
age  on  its  prefects.  "I’m 
not  happy  with  our  lever¬ 
age  here;  it’s  still  too  low.” 
he  says.  In  other  words, 
there  is  never  enough 
funding,  and  MCC  is  seek¬ 
ing  other  avenues,  such  as 
stepped-up  marketing 
campaigns  and  increased 
government  participation. 

Organizational  issues 
also  remain  a  major  con¬ 
cern.  Managing  a  diverse 
group  of  more  than  500 
people  —  some  full-time 
staff,  some  assignees  from  member  com¬ 
panies  and  some  resident  researchers  — 
can  be  somewhat  daunting. 


: 

A 


Norris  was  the  catalyst 
behind  MCC 


"They  have  a  weakness 
at  the  project  manager  lev¬ 
el,”  says  Bill  Hanna,  a  re 
searcher  at  HP’s  integrat¬ 
ed  circuit  divtskm  who 
spent  the  last  two  years  at 
M(X.  “As  projects  grow,  a 
project  manager  is  needed 
to  be  the  ghte,  the  arbitra¬ 
tor,  the  vision-setter.” 

There  is  also  the  om- 
stant  striving  to  upgrade 
the  consistency  of  the  re¬ 
search. 

“Overall,  the  research 
has  been  quite  spotty,” 
says  BeU.  who,  as  DEC’S  vice-president  cA 
engineering  in  1983,  led  his  company  into 
MCC.  "But  that's  the  nature  of  research. 


Researchers  tend  to  bdd  tbe  funders  hos¬ 
tage.  Craig  Fields  knows  how  to  select 
people.  He’s  not  interested  in  running  an 
old  fcJks’  home  for  researchers,"  be  add¬ 
ed. 

In  tbe  end.  more  and  more  companies 
may  turn  toward  MCC  and  other  consor¬ 
tiums  simply  because  conpetitive  pres¬ 
sure  and  economic  reabties  demand  it  As 
the  stage  is  set  for  the  start  of  the  next 
millenium,  the  U.S.'  fr<»)tier  attitude 
won’tfly.accordingtoDove.  ^ 

"WUlxMJt  a  collaborative  effort  in  elec¬ 
tronics  and  computers,  the  U.S.  won't  get 
it  done,”  Dove  says,  referring  to  the  ^ob- 
al  technology  wars.  "Tbere’s  simply  not 
enou^  money  to  go  around.”  • 

Senior  editor  Amiel  Komet  contributed 
tothisreport. 


"7*^  • . .  the  last  modem  ■  INFO  “high  speed  connections 
you'll  ever  ■  V\/ORL.O  at  a  comtoruble  price.* 

have  to  buy.*  ■ _ _ 
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Consortium  catch-up 

Compand  with  Europe  and  Japan,  the  U.S, 
Spends  fewer  of  all  research  doitan  on 
Ending  consortiums 


Sower.  14CC  CW  Ch*t  Paul  Mock 

are  not  tbe  cause  of  all  MCC  concerns. 
Some  shareholders  are  reportedly  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  results  and  are  thinking  of  leav¬ 
ing  tbe  consortium.  The  Boeing  Co.,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  one  such  member. 
A  spokesman  indicated  that  the  company 
b  reconsidering  its  plans  to  remain  a 
member  but  would  not  elaborate  on  the 
root  of  its  dissatisfaction. 

"^'ve  lost  some,  but  we’re  getting  a 
lot  of  new  blood  as  weO,”  Fields  asserts. 
“The  members  are  less  happy  than  I’d 
like  them  to  be.  The  key  b  to  choose  tbe 
right  techoerfogies  that  give  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  working  ?nth  us.” 

Dove  acknowledges  that  MCC  must 


UDS  V.32  IModems:  winners 
at  19.2  kbps-now  Fadihik 
doubles  the  speed 


From  the  day  of  its  introduction, 
UDS'  V.32  modem  has  gathered 
honors  from  leading  computer  publi¬ 
cations  and  other  industry 
watchers! 

Initially  it  set  the  standard  for  9.6 
kbps,  full-duplex  traffic  over  dial-up 
lines.  When  MNP*  level  5  data 
compression  was  added,  through¬ 
put  vrent  to  19.2  kbps. 

Now  comes  the  Fas'blk  V.32/42b— 
a  modem  that  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  PC  applications  ar>d  is 
fully  compliant  with  (XITT’s  V.42bfs 
recommendation.  Meeting  this 
standard  gives  the  V.32/42b  a 
maximum  data  rate  of 
38.4  kt^s! 


The  modem  is  particularly  useful  for 
bit-intensive  data  transfers,  such 
as  engineering  graphics,  image 
processing  and  complex  financial 
operations.  Data  Rate  is  automati¬ 
cally  adjusted  to  9600, 4600, 2400 
or  300  bps  ((XITT  V.  32  and  V.  22WS) 
At  the  9600  .bps  rate,  trelfls  coding 
gives  the  Fadalk  V.32/42b  an 
exceptionally  high  tolerance  for 
noby  lines. 

For  accurate  communication  over 


worst-case  lines,  the  unit  incorpo¬ 
rates  V.42  LAP-M  and  MNP  4  error 
control  functions.  A  full  conplement 
of  on-board  test  functions  is  in¬ 
cluded.  and  eight  LEDs  provide 
easy  monitoring  of  the  unit's  opera¬ 
tion  and  built-in  diagnostic  features 
Get  acquainted  with  the  latest  win¬ 
ner  in  the  UDS  V.32  family.  For 
technical  details  and  quantity  pric¬ 
ing.  contact  UDS,  5000  Bradford 
Drive.  Huntsville,  AL  35805-1993. 
Telephone  205/430 -B0(X): 

FAX  205/430-8926. 
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.20%  New  Systems 
Development 


JimmBvOmerCASE 

PtDdLicts,8(IQfY)ur 

WakbadDoesritExisL 


Most  CASE  products  only  saatch  the  surface 
of  your  development  problems. 

That’s  b^use  they’re  designed  exdu 
sively  for  develqjing  hew  ^sterns.  But  \^^n 
it  comes  to  maintaining  older  systems-the 
biggest  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
CASE  tods  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunate^,  one  ccmparty  deliv 
ers  a  complete  CASE  soluticm:  Index 
Techndogy  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod-' 
uct  offering,  Excelerator'^  for 
Design  Recovery,  lets  you 
'  r  briii^  your  existing  systems 
into  the  CASE  environment 
This  innovative  product  trans 
lates  cwnplex  code  into  clear,  easy 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  databa^  definitions,  plus 
IMS/MFSandCICS/BMS 
screen  maps-and  (^tures 
heir  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  reposiloiy 

With  Desi^  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more 
just  develop  new  sj^tems. 

You  can  also  modify  dd  systems  to  meet  new  use 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat 

fcHThs,  or  even  ad^t  dd  systems  to  sup^rt  new  business  goals;  Aff  crf  which  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  witii  your  changing  needs. 

For  more  dix)ut  our  complete  CASE  solution,  call  us  today  at 
1-800-777-8858-before  the  bigg^t  part  of  your  woridoad  takes  you  under.  Therms NoSubstituteFbrExperience. 

ExceWalor  is  a  registered  tradernark  o<  Index  Technokigy  Co^ioraiion.  One  Main  Street  Cambridge.  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Prime  cuts  revisited 

In  what  was  described  by 
company  (^dals  as  the  0na] 
phase  of  layoffs  originally  an¬ 
nounced  last  October.  Piime 
Computer,  Inc.  terminat¬ 
ed  an  undisclosed  number  oi 
employees  h:om  its  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.-based  manu¬ 
facturing  facility  last  week. 
The  plant  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  6na]  testing  and  as¬ 
sembly  work,  a  spcdcesman 
said.  The  reduction  includes 
technicians  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel. 

■ 

Secret  of  its  success 

Computer  Task  Group, 
Inc.  has  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  it  sees  both 
networking  and  communica¬ 
tions  as  (^otal  and  profit- 
aUe  technologies.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  Buffalo. 
N.Y.-based  consulting  and 
systems  integration  firm  put 
its  money  where  its  mouth  is 
—  albeit  without  stating  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  money — and 
bou^t  Lowell.  Mass.-based 
CoraoUy  Data  Systems, 
Inc.  Acquiring  the  firm  that 
claims  to  be  New  England’s 
largest  independent 
networking  systems  integra¬ 
tor  will  more  than  double 
Connolly  Data  Systems’  com¬ 
munications  staff,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Mon  National  brie/s  on  page  96 


Right  to  know  of  hazardous  wastes 

Environmental  regulations  on  chemical  usegenerating  need  for  online  monitoring 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAfP 

Recently,  an  Oklahoma  truck¬ 
ing  company  employee  was 
sentenced  to  fiw  years  in 
prison  for  falsifying  toxic 
discharge  immitoring  re¬ 
ports  required  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

A  few  months  ago.  a  management- 
level  emNoyee  of  a  reclaiming  solvent 
company  in  Michigan  was  charged 
with  knowingly  omitting  hazardous  la¬ 
bels  from  toxk  waste  barrels — anoth¬ 
er  EPA  violation.  That  offense,  coupled 
with  other  toxic  waste  misdemeanors, 
earned  the  ^ployee  a  one-year  {wison 
sentence. 

These  are  just  two  of  a  growing 
number  of  cases  being  investigated  by 
the  EPA  to  protect  the  public  ffom  cor¬ 
porate  carelessness  and  the  iOegal  dis¬ 
posal  of  hazardous  wastes,  as  well  as 
the  government's  attempt  to  rnai<#> 
firms  c^er  the  public  accurate  records 
required  under  the  Community  Rigbt- 
to-Know  (RTK)  Act. 

On-linw  monogwnwnf 

The  amount  of  these  records  and  other 
documents  monitoring  hazardous 
waste  management  required  by  the 
government  every  year  has  grown 
considerabiy  in  recent  years.  That 
buildup,  in  turn,  is  causing  IS  managers 
to  consider  maintaining  and  managing 
these  records  on-line  in  order  to  keep 
the  companies  they  work  for  out  of 
trouble,  and  that  may  mean  growth  for 
an  emerging  segment  of  the  computer 
industry. 

“The  number  of  r^ulations  and 
regulated  materials  has  increased 
drastically  in  the  past  10  years,  and  it 
will  continue  to  grow,  imposed  by  both 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Occu¬ 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tioo  and  by  the  EPA,”  said  eikviixm- 
metttal  analyst  Richard  Greenberg,  of 
New  York-based  Coopers  &  Lybrand's 
Denver  office. 

'You  may  be  a  wfaite-ctrilar  execu¬ 
tive.  but  if  you're  reqxmsible  for  these 
regulatioas  and  you  break  the  rules, 
you’re  more  likely  to  get  caught  now 
than  you  were  just  a  few  years  ago," 
Greenberg  said. 

The  RTK  regulatioas  require  com¬ 
panies  that  use,  store  or  emit  any  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  to  provide  comidet^ 
data  on  these  materi^  in  the  form  of  a 
material  safety  data  sheet  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community. 

This  federal  law,  passed  in  1986. 
has  pronqrted  community  and  environ¬ 
mental  interest  groups  and  even  stock- 


boiderstoderoandtoknowmoreinfor- 
matioo  about  the  firms  around  them. 

In  turn,  it  has  prompted  upper  man, 
ageroent  in  sev^  corporatioQS  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  benefits  of 
developing  an  oo-ltne  envimnnienrai 
traddttg  system,  an  EPA  spokesman  in 
the  Boston-based  New  RngtanH  EPA 
bureau  said. 

While  the  issue  of  implementing 
some  sort  of  on-liDe  environmental 
software  system  has  been  addressed 
by  IS  managers  in  sevoal  different  in¬ 
dustries.  these  reaHife  implementa¬ 
tions  are  few  and  far  between,  even 
tboi^  these  companies  weO  know 
what  must  be  regulated  by  law.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ronald  Ratn^.  OSHA  New  En¬ 
gland  asastant  regio^  administrator 
for  technical  siqiport. 

Continued  on  page  100 


Bad  news  makes  for  a  good  maiitet 

The  nwmbng  burden  of  ncord-keepiiu  m  toxic  waste  management  contd  force 
iwnnfocturen  snck  as  tkese  -culled  from  the  enoiromtnentai  action  group  National 
Tones  Campaign  Funds  list  of  aUeged  corporate  poUuten- to  depend  on  information 
tecknolog,forlwlp.T)uticouldletcompntercompa^  profits 
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APPIE  TO  XEROX 

INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communications 
technology.  From  more  than  100  companies  like  Apple.  Andersen  Coisulling,  AT&T,  EDS, 
Epson,  GTE,  IBM,  NCR,  Novell,  Texas  Instruments,  Ifcrox  and  many  more. 

Call  todat' to  get  your  ftee  72  page  INFOMART  Directory.  It’s  the  easy  - 

way  to  make  your  visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive. 


CoH  today  to  get  your  free  diredoiy.  1-80B*232-1022 


m’OMART 


Where  the  leaders  in  automation 
share  their  knowledge  with  you. 
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Introducing  The  Mo 

ToReachNew 


St  Cost-Effective  Way 
L^ls  Of  Rjwer. 


The  NCll3000leByimaJdfincaangpoa)ervicoa~^eam, 
vtcrememalst^naker  than  large,  expensne  ones. 


The  New  NCR  System  3000  Family  Of  Scalable  Processors. 

Microprocessor  technology  has  reduced  the  cost  of  processing  as  mudi  as 
100  times  compared  to  conventional  computing  ardiitectutes.  In  the  near  future, 
that  cost  advantage  will  grow  to  more  than  300  times. 

The  NCR  System  3000  brings  this  step-diange  in 
technology  to  a  complete  &mily  of  scalable  platforms, 
nmning  open  operating  systems  like  UNIX^.  OS/2 
and  MS-DOS.  To  give  you  the  widest  range  of  open 
computing  options  in  the  industry. 

From  desktops  and  large  servers  to  future  massively 
parallel  models  offering  more  than  100,000  MIPS,  our 
new  System  3000  htmily  will  provide  an  unequaled 
range  of  performance.  So  you  can  add  the  power  you  need,  when  and  where 
you  need  it 

The  NCR  System  3000  takes  advantage  of  the  Intel*  x86  diipset  series-the 
most  powerful  microprocessors  available-to  provide  you  flexibility  in  design  and 
integration,  and  an  extensive  set  of  existing  applications,  tools  and  peripherals. 

In  fact,  this  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  use  Intel’s  new  50MHz  i486*  micro¬ 
processor  in  a  multiprocessing  design. 

The  System  3000  offers  total  scalability  of  hardware  and  software,  and  com¬ 
plete  object  code  compatibility  to  give  you  access  to  an  enormous  application 
software  suite.  Three  levels  are  now  released  for  sale-offering  performance  ftom 
4  to  320  MIPS.  And  support  for  the  computing  needs  of  one  to  hundreds  of  users. 

The  System  3000  is  designed  to  connect  to  your  current  computing  environ¬ 
ment  So  customers  with  large  investments  in  proprietary  systems  can  preserve 
that  investment,  while  moving  toward  a  more  flexible,  open  environment 

For  more  information  on  how  NCR’s  System  3000  can  help  raise  your  o^ani- 
zation  to  new  levels  of  performance,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


NCR  is  the  name  and  miffc  of  NCR  Cocponboa.  Intel  and  >486  are  refisttieil  tndemtfcs  of  IttRi  CaipocKion. 
UNIX  »  a  repstered  tiademMfc  of  ATAI  C>990  NCR  CotpomioiL 
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Lotus  reshaping  long-term  goals 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CVSTAfF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Shake, 
rattle  and  rofl.  As  its  stock  re¬ 
cently  bouiced  up  from  a  rock- 
bonom  price  ci  $15  per  share. 
Lotus  Development  Ccep.  went 
00  the  offensive,  quietly  revamp¬ 


ing  its  sales  force  and  puUkly  de¬ 
tailing  finandal  expectations  for 
^  next  three  to  fiw  years. 

Evo)  Chief  Executive  OfBcer 
Jim  Mana  got  in  on  the  act.  after 
finance  Senior  Vice-President 
Robert  Scbechter  told  attendees 
at  a  recent  Montgomery  Securi¬ 
ties  conference  that  Lotus  had 


lowered  its  expectations  for  pre¬ 
tax  margins  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years  from  25%  to  20%. 

Claiming  that  the  message 
was  misinteriHeted,  Manzi  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

“I  seem  to  come  here  only 
when  the  stock  is  depressed,”  he 


told  attendees  at  a  Cowen  &  Co. 
conference  in  Boston.  "We  did  a 
few  things  [recently]  to  make 
siffe  that  was  the  case,”  be 
quipped. 

On  a  more  serious  ncAe, 
Manzi  said,  Lotus  growth  wiU  be 
less  cyclical  going  forward,  and 
return  on  equity  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  the  mid-  to  high  20s 
while  revenue  growth  will  re¬ 
main  stable  at  20%  to  25%. 


c  Kodak  Cnmpm.  t9W 


Capturing  document  images~and  managing 
th^r  information  elecIronkaHy—can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
time’Sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization,  Kodak 
Ima^link  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  /mage  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  ar)d/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  w/th  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screeh,  complete  with 
marginal  notes,  endorsements,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  44S-6325,  Ext.  330. 


"This  is  not  a  diange  from 
where  we  are  today  or  what 
we’ve  been  saying  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  but  [is]  ba^  oa  growth  fig¬ 
ures  the  industry  [^  Lotus]  has 
historically  achi^ed,”  be  said 

Noting  that  personal  com|^- 
er  growth  is  dowing  worldwide 
and  that  an  estimated  25%  to 
30%  of  the  market  consists  of  re¬ 
placement  buys,  be  said  Lotus 
has  built  the^  trends  into  its 
strategy.  Even  so,  be  added,  the 
company  would  be  “rediaping 
its  cost  structure”  over  the  next 
several  months. 

While  LcAus  is  feeling  increas¬ 
ing  market  share  pressure, 
Manzi  said,  "it  is  not  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  rumor  would  indicate.” 
He  dismissed  a  "perception” 
that  Lotus  is  feeling  the  beat 
with  smaQ  to  medium-size  com¬ 
panies  in  particular.  However, 
Lotus  is  making  changes  to 
"more  aggressively”  address 
this  area,  he  conceded. 

For  example,  Lotus  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  assigned  ter- 
ritmies,  resulting  in  less  empha¬ 
sis  on  individual  account 
representation.  "We’re  putting 
our  resources  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  potential  is”  —  in  this  case, 
mid-tier  and  smaller  businesses, 
said  Bin  Dnimmey,  Lotus’  for¬ 
mer  vice-president  of  sales. 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 


Datapointdive 

The  cost  of  restructuring 
worldwide  operations.  Data- 
point  Corp.  said,  was  a  key 
factor  in  the  firm’s  $82.8  mil¬ 
ium  net  loss  for  its  1990  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  July  28.  'The 
loss  was  dose  to  three  times 
the  $29.2  million  net  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  Datapoint  in  fiscal 
1989.  Chi^&cecutiye  Officer 
Michael  Mkhigami,  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  attempted 
to  put  a  positive  spin  on  the 
red  ink  gushen  The  r^truc- 
turing  will  reduce  the  com¬ 
pany’s  future  costs,  he  said, 
noting  that  patapoint  also 
reduced  its  debt  by  $26.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  1990. 


Piwt  garde 

Nothing  stays  avant-garde 
fOTever  —  induding,  appar¬ 
ently.  Avant-Garde  Com¬ 
puting.  Acquired  last  Febru¬ 
ary  by  Sunnyvale.  Cahf.- 
systems  software 
house  Boole  &  Babbage, 
Inc.  as  part  of  that  firm’s  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  network  man¬ 
agement  market,  Avant- 
Garde  was  ctfficially 
renamed  Boole  &  fobbage 
Network  Systems  earlier 
this  month. 
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KEEP 
THIS  TO 
YOURSELF. 


Computemorld  is  not  the  kind  of  publication  you  can  afford  to  share  with 
every  person  on  your  company’s  routing  list. 

EspedaJly  if  it’s  in  alphabetical  order  and  your  name  begins  with  X,  Y,  or  Z. 

'That’s  why  you  need  your  own  subscription.  So  you’ll  be  amraig  the  first 
in  your  ompany  to  get  the  most  import<mt  news  in  the  IS  indus^  -r-  hot 
off  the  press. 

Order  Computemorld  now  and  you’ll  recrave  51  information.1>acked 
issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The  Premier  iOO,  an 
aimual  prt^  erf  the  top  conq>anies  using  infenmation  systems  technerfogy. 

Each  wed:  Computemorld  is  filled  cover  to  cover  with  up-to-the-minute 
articles  on  tcqrfcs  ranging  from  (Koducts  and  people  to  trends  and 
technology.  It’s  everyth^  IS  professionals  like  you  need  to  know  to  get  an 
edge  on  the  competititHi.  _ 

However,  you  certainly  don’t  want  to  share 
your  copy  wffh  anyone  in  your  office.  Let  alme 
that  certain  know-it-all  who  always  beats  you 
to  Computemorld. 

So  why  not  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  boi^  into  this  issue  to  order  your  own  copy.  n,  I 
Yhen  keep  it  to  yourself.  iyu 
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"Keeping  track  ol  all  the  govem- 
reent’s  rules  and  regulations  is  a  prot^m 
...  but  I’d  say  for  the  nxist  part  employ¬ 
ers  are  generally  aware  of  what  our  rules 
are.  We  make  a  very  special  effort  to  edu¬ 
cate  these  people."  Ratney  said. 

Another  problem  is  communication  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  those  in  charge  of  keeping 
track  of  the  environmental  regulations, 
according  to  Douglas  McIntyre,  president 
of  Hyanne.  Mass. -based  S^tware  2000, 
which  offers  environmental  systems  for 
the  IBM  Application  Systein/400  plat¬ 
form. 

"There  are  quite  a  few  companies  that 


don't  have  any  environmental  software 
packages,  that  you  would  expect  would 
have  full-blown  systems.  Some  of  these 
companies  don’t  even  have  full-time  envi¬ 
ronmental  pec^le,"  said  A1  Amlani.  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Cambridge.  Mass.-based  consult¬ 
ing  firm  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Even  those  companies  that  have  state- 
of-the-art  IS  shops  do  not  necessarily 
have  a  full-scale  environmental  system. 
Amlani  said.  For  example.  Patrick  Aurri- 
chk).  an  environmental  engineer  for 
IBM's  Environmental  Program  Group  in 
Stamford.  Conn. ,  said  that  while  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  vendor  has  been  in¬ 
volved  with  "hard-core  environmental  ac¬ 
tivity”  since  the  early  ’70s.  IBM  does  not 
have  a  corporatewide  environmental 
tracking  system,  per  se . 


Many  of  the  60  manu¬ 
facturing  sites  throughout 
the  world  manage  their  en¬ 
vironmental  responsibil¬ 
ities  on  their  own.  he  said. 

They  use  both  off-the 
shelf  products  and  in- 
house  environmental  soft¬ 
ware,  Aurrichio  said. 

"There  are  two  compa¬ 
nywide  software  programs 
that  were  developed  in- 
house  that  are  used  in  all 
60  sites,"  he  added.  One  is 
the  Environmental  Master 
Plan,  a  site-specific  waste 
management  form.  "The  other  is  our  In¬ 
cident  Reporting  system,  which  is  a  form 
that  is  filled  out  by  any  site  that  has  any 


type  of  environmental  inci- 
drat ,  ”  Aurrichk)  said. 

"There  are  quite  a  few 
large  companies  that  have 
bought  off-the-shelf  soft¬ 
ware  packages  that  are  not 
practical  for  their  specific 
situations,"  Amlani  said. 

"It  is  important  for  IS 
managers  to  know  what 
they  need  in  an  environ¬ 
mental  system  and  either 
find  a  product  that  fits 
their  ne^.  or  develop  it 
on  their  own,"  he  added. 

If  shrink-wrapped  alter¬ 
natives  are  currently  in  scarce  supply, 
however,  computer  companies  are 
scrambling  to  fill  the  void.  For  instance, 
although  many  environmental  software 
systems  are  PC-based,  the  Software 
2000  environmental  series  is  designed  to 
run  on  an  IBM  AS/400,  McIntyre  said. 

The  s>'stem  covers  three  areas  of  rec¬ 
ords  that  companies  are  required  to  keep 
track  of  for  various  govenunent  agencies: 
Industrial  Health,  Community  RTK  and 
Hazardous  Materials  records,  all  of  which 
are  designed  for  easy  access  by  multiple 
departments  within  the  user  company, 
McIntyre  said. 

For  users  seeking  an  easier  way  to 
keep  up  with  the  thousands  of  environ¬ 
mental  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by 
the  U.S.  government,  Coxton,  Md.-based 
Environmental  Communications  Consul¬ 
tants,  Inc.  cffers  Chcm-Ply,  a  PC-based 
integrated  database  management  tool  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  track  OSHA,  EPA, 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  and  the  Superfund  Amendments  Re¬ 
authorization  Act  legal  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  database  includes  a  regulations 
management  module  covering  all  OSHA 
and  EPA  reguiatkxis  that  is  updated  every 
month,  a  Ust  of  2,700  cfaenw^  and  their 
regulatory  requirements  and  an  emer¬ 
gency  trainer  module  in  case  of  accident, 
fire  or  hazardous  waste  accidents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Janice  Talsky,  president  of  the  con¬ 
sultancy. 

Know  exactly 
what  you  need 

What  mi^  an  IS  man¬ 
ager  want  to  ooosideF 
bdore  inveatiDg  in  an 
enviroomental  aoft- 
ware  ayatem?  A1  Am- 
lam,  an  analyat  it  conauhing  firm 
Artfanr  D.  little,  Inc.,  offered  the 
foOowing  suggeationa: 

•  Myte  anre  the  aoftwire  program 
that  you  dioaae  fits  the  needs  of 
your company. 

•  Check  out  the  aupplier'a  know¬ 
how.  Does  the  suppto  understand 
yourinduBttj^ 

•  Beware  of  apedfic  PC- baaed  off- 
the-abelf  envh'onnientsl  products. 
Whfle  dry  msy  seem  to  be  what 
you  are  looking  for,  imfinduBl  aoft- 
ware  pecksgea  ace  often  too  to- 
cueed  far  sparttadsTuaer'a  needs. 

•  Look  at  miltiple  n)  wyng  soft¬ 
ware  opcfaoa,  and  make  sure  your 
choice  fils  the  cnefiguratfan  of  your 
enstiafqiateoL 
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LanSet  800.  .A  new  X  Window 
equation.  Togi\e  vou  tiiU 
intention  of  X  VV'indows  and 
mainfiame  3270  connectivin  in 
a  single  \  server. 

LanSet  800  has  several  wat^s  of 
adding  3270  funaionalir\-  to  X.  For 
example,  LanSet  800/3270dc  gives 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
connection  and  dirca  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
aj>plications.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
tor  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applications. 

With  the  LanSet  800/3270dc, 
two  cables -Ethernet  and  vour 
existing  3X74  coax-plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  )’ou  like. 
The  3270  vsindow  is  folly  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  with  no 
hot  kev^  required.  There's  no  need 
for  anv  speaal  software  on  vour 
mainframe. 

WcS'c  got  lots  more  wav-s  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window'  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spectiagraphics'  X  Window 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connections  for  you. 

FREE  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window'  technolc^ 
and  applications:-For  your  FREE 
copy,  call  (619)  587-6%9,  FAX 
(61^)  450-0218.  Or  write,  X-Guide, 
Spcctra^phics  Corporation,  9707 
waples  Street,  San  Diego,  CA  92121. 


SPeCTRAGRAPHICS 


Connecting  with  your  ideas. 
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BRIEFS 

It  ain’t  80,  Joe 

Netherlands-based  Philips  Tele¬ 
communications  N.V.  has  denied 
rumors  that  it  is  looking  to  sell  its 
15%  stake  in  a  European  telephone 
joint  venture  with  AT&T.  The  ru¬ 
mor  spread  after  a  Dutch  financial 
newspaper  reported  that  6%  of  Phil¬ 
ips’  stake  would  be  sold  to  Spain’s  Te¬ 
lefonica.  with  the  remaining  94% 
going  to  AT&T.  Not  so,  Philips  said. 


Foursquare 

As  of  this  month,  Telecom  Corp.  of 
New  Zealand  Ltd.,  New  Zealand’s 
former  state-owned  major  domestic 
and  international  telecommunications 
supplier,  is  officially  in  the  hands  of 
four  new  owners:  U.S.-based  Ameri- 
tech  and  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  and 
New  Zealand's  Richwhite  Holdings 
Ltd.  and  Preightways  Holdings 
Ltd.  The  U.S.  partners  own  some 
90%  of  Telecom.  As  a  condition  of 
the  multibillion-doUar  sale  to  the  con¬ 
sortium,  they  will  reduce  their  stake 
to  49.9%  during  the  next  three  years. 


Finnish  line 

Information  systems  are  no  longer 
an  exclusive  l^ge-Orm  preserve  in 
Finland,  said  a  recent  study  by  small 
business  association  PienteoUisuu- 
den  KeskusUitto.  During  the  next 
two  years,  Finnish  small  and  medium- 
size  Arms  plan  to  plough  about  25% 
of  their  respective  investment  bud¬ 
gets  into  IS,  with  an  emphasis  on 
electronic  banking,  production  con¬ 
trol  and  warehouse  management. 


Lucky scTen 

The  Canada  Award  for  Business  Ex¬ 
cellence  has  been  given  for  sbc  years, 
but  never  to  a  software  connectivity 
firm.  However.  1990  b  coining  up  a 
seven  for  Ottawa-based  Simware, 
Inc.,  which  will  win  a  medal  in  the 
invention  category  when  the  awards 
ceremony  b  held  next  month. 


ATTEND 


COMMUNICATION 

NETWORKS 

CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 
January  28-31. 1991 

Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington,  O-C. 

Is  your  network  keeping  up  with  denund? 
Providing  all  the  sp^,  flexibility  and  services 
that  tody's  network  technologies  offer? 


UNK  UP  WITH  THE  NEWEST  NETWORKING  IDEAS 

If  you’re  ready  to  re^luate  network  systems,  objectives  arrd  capabilities, 
you  need  the  most  accurate,  incisive  and  timely  information  available  The 
best  place  to  find  K?  At  the  Commumcation  Networks  Conference.  January 
29-31  —  whee  you'll  hear  detingui^  speakers  frorr>  user  companies  in 
the  forefront  of  network  exploration  from  leading  consulting  firms 

from  top  umversrbes  and  from  high-technology  firms. 

CONFERENCE  THEME: 

"RELINKING  THE  NETWORK:  TODAY'S  MOST 
CRITICAL  BUSINESS  CHALLENGE*’ 

More  than  70  sessions  >  basic,  mtermediate  and  advanced  -  will  be 
clustered  around  9  topical  trades:  ISDN  •  UkN  Inttrconrtect  •  MkN  • 
X.400,  X.508.  EDI  *  WMcss  Comfminkatkms  •  Client  Server  •  Micy 
and  Xtgulation  *  Interrmiorsaf  Scene. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

liwday.  Jamiary  29. 9:90  A.M.  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Jr .  from 
Termessee,  proponm  of  national  "information  superhighways,  ’  to  deliver 
keynote  address  Don't  miss  itf 

15  FULL-DAY  TUTORIALS  TO  SHARPEN 
YOUR  SKILLS 

Theie's  no  qvdeer  way  to  get  19  to  speed*  Choose  from  such  vttal  topics 
as:  Next  Generation  Network  Architecture.  LAN  Design.  Ghent  Server  Com¬ 
puting  or  Strategic  and  Tactical  narming  for  Giobil  Teiecommtmications  — 
tonameafew  Recewe  valuable  courseware  and  CEU  credits,  too. 

O  YES«  IvwtttetaltetheiwdslepinaihandngniynetwQriang 

irapifcitiB  SendtiwcornpjetecorifcrerKeinlonBrton. 


GAO  takes  active  tech  tack 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


The  federal  government  should  be  more 
like  private  industry  in  its  acquisition  of 
technology,  according  to  the  U.S,  Gener¬ 
al  Accounting  C^ce  (GAO).  And  the  GAO 
is  trying  to  influence  government  agen¬ 
cies  in  that  direction  with  a  new  book  of 
guidelines. 

It  was  not  the  cost  overruns  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  agency  —  such  as  those  at  the 
Federal  Avbtion  Administration  (FAA)  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  — 
that  led  the  GAO  to  help  guide  technology 


acquisitions  before  they  are  actually  un¬ 
dertaken.  said  Paul  BoUea,  a  senior  evalu¬ 
ator  and  an  author  of  the  booklet,  “Infor¬ 
mation  Technology:  A  Mode!  to  Help 
Managers  Decrease  Acquisition  Risks.” 

Rather,  the  GAO  was  fueled  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  steer  agenaes  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  before  they  get  mired  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  projects. 

For  instance,  the  GAO  has  been  dog¬ 
ging  the  FAA  for  10  years  regarding  the 
agency’s  attempt  to  replace  its  obsolete 
systems.  The  projea  b  reportedly  $15 
billion  over  its  original  budget  and  no¬ 
where  near  completion. 


During  the  last  decade,  an  entire  sec- 
ti<»  the  GAO  has  been  responsible  for 
issuing  stacks  of  reports  to  (!)oagress  cm 
how  badly  the  FAA  b  proceeding  and 
what  changes  the  GAO  rec¬ 
ommends.  With  the  new 
booklet,  the  GAO  hopes  to 
circumvent  such  staff  work  in 
future  acquisitions. 

Developed  from  meetings 
with  commercial  executives 
from  firms  such  as  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Cki.  and  F<»d  Motor 
Co.,  the  GAO’s  guidelines  are 
desig^  to  help  decrease  technology  ac¬ 
quisition  rbk,  according  to  Bollea.  The 
booklets  are  currently  being  circulated  in 
government  agencies. 

One  lesson  the  GAO  learned  fron  pri¬ 


vate  industry  and  incorporated  into  its 
guidelines  was  to  mcrease  the  user's  im¬ 
portance  before  designing  the  project. 
"Industry  leaders  said  that  wbra  they 
brought  on  mxjor  projects, 
they  got  users  invotved.”  Boi- 
lea  said.  “That  way  you  meet 
users'  needs  first  instead  of 
the  project  being  fcn-ced  from 
the  top  down." 

The  guidelines  also  call  for 
flexibility  once  a  project  has 
iiiliii  been  deWd  —  the  lack  of 
which  has  been  a  recurring 
problem  with  government  agencies  such 
as  the  FAA  and  the  IRS,  Bollea  said. 

For  a  copy  of  the  gukdehnes,  call  the 
GAO  at  (202)  275-6241  and  ask  for 
GAO/IMTEC  8. 1 .6  Acquisition  Model. 


The  MuhiPersonal  Gunputer 


on  your  network:  Mainframes, 
Minis,  Macs,  and  PCs. 

And  every  MultiPersonal 
Computer  is  built  on  the  versa¬ 
tile  client-server  architecture- 
to  give  users  the  power  they 
need,  when  they  need  it 
The  power  of  our  M88000' 
RISC  micrc^rocessor  for  60- 
plus  MIPS*  per&mnance. 

The  power  of  UNK’SjCtentV 


■yofcompmy  Nottomen- 
don  every  human  fanin  that 
makes  your  business  lick. 

Think  about  it  Whte  you 
need  ininrnialion,  your  bran 
lemendxis  only  the  facts,  not 
where  youVe  stored  diem. 


^'dbes  d  die  test  Locates  die 
file.  Navigates  the  network.  And 


CaqpuierwDrlisjust  like  your  puts  the  file  in  a  window  on 

brain. Whenyouneedinibnna-  your  desktop,  running  in  its 
tion,yDujustcfick  (man  icon.  native  application. 


“5^ 

7-T 

^*i 

A  MultiPersonal  Com¬ 
puter  gives  you 
transparent,  siniul- 
taneous,and 
secure  access  to 
any  computer 


M'  l.TlPr.lMiWl. 

Q  IMI’I  Tl-.k 


*M^scn^lor  MAoBtdhwiuram  Per  SectndC  1990  MMorokkK  Monc*  Coae^aMerGiot^Baniafiber  of MoKrotACeneral  Systems Sccict  MDaDrota.MuinPriw]naL  MSflOOO.and  dir  MotorobkigD  arc  tmdfiwfcs  or  tcMercdliakmateofMoicirob.liK.  All  odwr 
[woehicts  m  Iwaid  names  bard  are  trademarks  or  rt^Mtrrd  trademarks  of  dn  respective  Inkhrs 


Get  Help  Before  You  Go  Under. 

Rnd  out  how  our  new  CASE  tools  can  lighten  your  maintenance  burden.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  CASE 
DII^CnONS-the  24-page  magazine  that  features  informative  articles  by  industry  experts,  plus  news  clips, 
exclusive  interviews,  and  the  inside  stories  of  actual  CASE  histories. 

□  Yes,  I'm  an  IS  manager  who  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  my  maintenance 
burden  from  pulling  me  under. 

□  Send  me  the  new  issue  of  CASE  DIRECTIONS,  ^solutely  free. 

Q  Also  send  more  information  about  Excelerator'  for  Design  Recovery. 


There’s  No  Substitute  Fw  Experience. 
One  Main  Street  Cambridge.  MA  02142 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

RRST CLASS  PERMIT  NO  2637  CAMBRIDGE.  MA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAin  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Index  Technology  Corporation 
One  Main  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-9951 


and  X-Windowsr  for  true 


C)rade*relatk>na] 


multi'User,  multi-taskmg  capa 


databases. 


bilities.  Plus  the  power  of 


It^  me  most 


sophisticated  business  applica> 


cost-^ective  way 


tions:  Uniplex'ofibce  auto- 


to  unify  your  coni' 


mation,BaineMam’corporate 
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Need  for  AS/400  experience  boundless 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

SPICM1.TOC* 

Demand  for  IBM  Application 
^rsti!m/400-pra6cient  profes- 
siooah  —  spurred  largely  by 
canversMXks  from  IBM  Sys- 
tem/SBs  and  System/38s 
has  recniiten  hopping.  The  nabooal  in- 
StaUed  base  at  A^400s  has  tripled  since 
jam^  1989,  and  many  firms  are  feeling 
the  inipect  of  the  piacetneot  punch. 

'The  AS/400's  populahty  ha^wned 
so  quickly,  the  demuid  for  experienced 
irM4iih«4iiah  the  niimh^r  in  the 

market  today,**  says  Larry  Stancaack,  di> 
rector  at  Source  EDP  in  Chscago.  In  the 
Midwest  roffoo  akme,  he  says,  require- 
ments  for  AS/400  professionals  have 
soared  50%  since  the  end  of  1 988. 

Recruiters  agree  that  more  companies 
are  moving  or  oottempiating  a  move  from 
mainfiames  to  midranges.  While  they  are 
seeing  higher  amversioD  numbers  in 
smaD  to  mednim-size  companies,  larger 
firms  are  adding  to  the  demand,  too.  A 
Coca-Cola  distributing  company  and  H.B. 
FuDer  Co.  recently  converted  from  main¬ 
frames  and  are-  now  operating  multiple 
AS/400s.  says  Ton  Kwapi^,  director  of 
nionzatkn  systems  recruiting  at  Robert 
Hatf  Internatioial.  loc.  in  hfinoeapobs. 

Other  causes  for  the  boom:  Companies 
want  the  Inkier  level  of  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing  and  stand-alone  divisicoal  pro¬ 
cessing  that  the  AS/400  provides.  Also, 
the  AS/400  is  more  flexdile  and  boasts  in¬ 
creased  capacity,  according  to  Stancaack. 
**It's  the  1^  at  machine  whereby  many 
of  these  small  to  mld-siie  cmnpanies  can 
just  buy  the  canned  software,  so  they 
don’t  have  to  have  the  extensive  in-house 


development  effort,”  Kwapick  says. 

This  is  good  news  for  those  with  expe- 


pretty  small  staffs,  so  they  don't  have  the 
liberty  to  have  any  downtime  for  train- 


rience.  AS/400  professionals  are  in  such  ing,”  Kwapick  says.  But  when  emii^ers 
demand  that  firms  are  paying  highly  cchd-  look  outsit  of  the  firm  for  experienced 
petitive  salaries.  Natranally,  Stancaack  professionals,  the  numbers  are  slim.  This, 
reports  that  programmer/analysts  with  recruiters  say.  is  because  training  for  the 
three  years  of  overall  IS  experience  (two  AS/400  can  get  tricky, 
on  the  AS/400)  may  comm^  salaries  in  For  example,  the  architecture  of  the 
the  range  of  $36,000  to  $40,000.  For  se-  operating  system  is  brand-new  and  is  dif- 
onranalystswTth  lOyearsofexperience.  ferent  than  any  (A  its  predecessors,  al¬ 
though  it  is  similar  to  System/38s. 
One  learning  curve  for  System/36 
Up,  up  and  aw^  people  trying  to  move  onto  the 

ApptifattM  System/40(}  instaliahons  kavt  tripUd  in  AS/400  ts  its  job  control  language, 
i  *2 jwan.  bnesting dfmomd for pnrfiatnt  proftsaanali  The  AS/400  uses  CL,  while  a  Sys- 

- ]  tem/36  requires  OCL,  and  the  4f- 

NwiAar  wfULSa  faaiMitaliMa  ferences  are  significant,  says  CHiris 

B  Miller,  a  programroer/an^yst  at 

Concord  Management  Systems. 
Inc.  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Anyone  with  a  solid  foundation  in 
data  processing  could  easily  be 
trained  on  the  AS/400,  according  to 
Miller.  However,  be  suggests  that 
iitterested  professionals  would  do 
well  to  learn  the  RPG  progranuning 
language  rather  than  Cobd,  C.  For¬ 
tran  or  Basic  because  approximate¬ 
ly  70%  of  AS/400  shops  are  using 
some  form  of  RPG.  "It’s  ironic  be¬ 
cause  the  RPG  skills  in  the  past 
the  salaries  dimb  to  about  $45,000  to  didn't  seem  to  be  so  marketable,  but  they 
$55.(M)0.  For  indhiduab  who  also  have  surearenow.”Kwapicksays. 


supervisory  experience,  salaries  could 
reach  more  than  $60,000.  be  adds. 

Some  mifdit  think  that  the  logical  sotu- 


Miller  reports,  however,  that  “learn¬ 
ing  the  AS/400  b  not  nearly  as  difficult  as 
finding  an  employer  who  w^  offer  to  train 


tkm  to  satisfy  the  demand  would  be  for  you.”  CkMnpanies  want  AS/400  profiden- 


companies  to  train  their  own  staffs  on  the 
AS/400  system.  However,  it  doesn't  al¬ 
ways  work  that  way.  ”Ty];^caDy.  small  to 


cy  now,  not  three  months  from  now.  Kwa¬ 
pick  explains. 

Bob  Ashman,  vice-presklent  at  Balti- 


mid-sixe  firms  don't  have  sophisticated  more-based  First  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
training  functions.  They  us^y  have  land,  says  one  problem  he's  run  into  is 


that  college  students  aren’t  getting  a 
strong  enough  education  in  low-  to  mi¬ 
drange  computers.  “Upon  graduation, 
their  perception  b  that  most  jobs  wilt  be 
Cobol,  mainframe-oriented,”  he  says. 

Those  with  extensive  experience  on 
the  System/38  find  the  AS/400  easy  to 
learn.  "It  looked  strange  to  me  for  about 
one  week."  says  systems  analyst  Rebecca 


Learning  THE 

AS/400  is  not  nearly 
as  difficult  as  finding 
an  employer  who  will  offer  to 
train  you.” 

CHRIS  SOLLER 
CONCORD  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


Loescbe  at  Reiman  Publications.  Inc.  in 
Greendale,  Wb.  “I  teamed  up  with  one 
other  co-worker,  and  alter  going  through 
the  manual,  I  had  no  problems.” 

Loesche  says  that  the  AS/400  has  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  In 
the  past,  many  commands  tm  the  Sys- 
tein/38  had  to  be  customized  spedficaily 
for  her  company.  On  the  AS/400,  these 
custoimzed  commands  are  already  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  system.  "It’s  very  menu- 
driven,  so  it’s  much  easier  to  move  ob¬ 
jects  around,”  she  ^ys. 

Although  the  demand  will  peak  sooner 
or  later.  AS/400  whizzes  dKMild  ei^  the 
boom  while  it  lasts.  "From  a  job  p^ce- 
ment  standpoim,”  Kwapick  concludes,  T 
wouldn't  say  it's  an  avalanche,  but  it's 
close.” 

Kay  18  a  huwness  «-»vi«nRant  ud  frve-laiict  writer 
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Computer  Professionals 
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AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNTTV  CMKOVEN 


TPF 

Denver 


If  ynu  have  2-*'  >earv«*peneiK-e  in  I  Pf- 
<  ApplicatHins.  Syvicms  or  Cummunica- 
tuMtsi.  we  invHe  v«mj  lo  c<*mc  lo  Covij  v 
Data  Center  in  tirnver  and  gri  a  new 
fi»cus  *'n  rPF  Right  n<»w.  we  have 
immediate  tipenings  in  apptH:aiiiin 
development,  vwcim  and  lelccommuni* 
cations  that  will  allow  >ou  to  take 
leading  edge  iechn«>h>gv  to  new  levels. 

Ttiarraniie  a  ktcul  inicrview.call: 

l-SOO-SS-COVIA. 

We  offer  excellent  eompensaiKm 
hencfils.  worldwride  air  travel  privileges 
and  rdticalhin  assKianev.  If  unable  to 
calf,  vend  resume  U*:  Cf)VlA.  Dcpi. 
CWIPMI^.  p.f>,  B«ii  tl‘M.  Fnglewood, 
<‘OWJI55  FquulOpponunitv  f-mplover. 
Principals  Only. 

Imagine  That! 
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062  AND  DATA  COAWUNKATIONS 

Ntotwn  MarLeMw  R««jfdi.  ihe  induauy  liaadir  to  ttw 
nurteang  reveardi  Md.  rt  currendy  rvcniWM  (wo  mo- 
tfvaiad.  hard  worlaM  mdhhduab  lo  (Oin  oor  nchnlat 
Seissce*  Sutf.  Ow  Cntn  Bay.  W1  tocadon  «lfar«  a  omI 
Hwm  atmogihere  <n  a  communiry  of  ateut  3MXMI0.  The 
ar«a  oAm  naUonally  top  ranAcd  vchook,  moinraie 
hoowng  cows,  and  the  narurai  beawiy  <d  dw  many  wir- 
roontBrig  laAes  and  Vreamv. 

NwNcn  currently  oeeralet  OJ  3090/8001  proccMorv  uli- 
hzMW  MVS/t$A.  of  2.  IMS.  DCS.  lOlib.  WAM,  NCP 
andNefVwwioftware  idcwl  canbdtoa  wil  poMtM  a  K 


Ml  Coenpum  Science  lor  ewuheieiM  work 


lOtfc  encftoncel 
reiaiea  topenencv 


OB2  QUAURCATIONS: 

Strang  OB2  Data  AdnunvOralan  tloBs 
'  OB2  petoormince  tunaw  ttperrence 
MVS  la  cothng 

-  laiaied  Oatabw  Marstoernem  apenewce  todudaw 

lOMSoriMSivapiut  ' 

DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  QUAURCATIONS; 

-  Slrorw  NCP/VTAM  mWaftalMn  and  nMomtoHiin  dUNa 

-  Wortow  KnowlMtoe  (d  SNA 
-MVSiatodtoB 

•  fotoilmBloral  Area  NMwtirii(LAN)eapet(e>wca 


There  are  ewetenl  growth  opporiundiev  wtdiin  our 
wate.o<-die-arT  enWronmena.  We  oder  a  CMMaMtoe 
bertefii  pachace  and  vaUrv  to  die  range  of 
(based  itoon  expenence)  Ptease  send  a  rewma  wdh  val* 
ary  hiNo^lo: 

HUMAN  RtSOUSa  AOMINKTKATOt 

NIELSEN  MARKETING  RESEARCH 

A  Companyai the  Dun  ABndsoeetCatjJOtaim 
3300  RfVERSlOE  DRIVE 
P.O.  SOX  19037 
GREEN  BAY.  Wt  53407-9037 
AN  (QUAL  OPPORTUNITV  CMPtOVn  M/f 


MCB  MBOE  OML  SRE  MD 
mXMC.  CA  91906 
IBIR  661-300  [11615634606 
MX  IBIBl  06I-2I33 


MAINE .  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC  the  largest  and 
oldest  placement  agency 
m  tn«  area,  is  seeking 
guahtied  data  processing 
professionals  wnn  salary 
requirmenis  m  the 
^.O0O-$SO.tXIOrange 
Our  clients  pay  our  tees 

9LR0MAC. 

AttOepLZ 
P.O.  Bok  7040 
PamRnd.ME04i12 
^77W749 
FM  (20^  773-2645 
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COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


USA  FUM>S 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

FT’S  PRIMETIME  AT  USA  FUNDS!  Join 
the  excttemenl  with  the  nition's  leader  in 
student  looi  rmanciil  services. 

Due  to  our  phenomenal  success,  we  have 
created  new  oppomnitks  (o  assist  in  the 
expert  operation  md  expansion  of  our  state- 
of-the-art  informaiion  systents.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salvy  and  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits  padoige. 

OUR  ADVANCED  TECHNICAL 
ENVIRONMENT  INCLUDES: 

•  IBM  3090-200  running  MVS 

•  IDMS/R  database  system 

•  a  sophisticated  robotics  tape  librarian 
•anationwide  computer  network  linking  over 

ISOO  terminal  devices  to  our  corporate  dau 
center 

•  AS/400  mini-oompuler  lecinology 

•  CASE  loob  such  as  .Ixceieralor 

•  Jc^  Application  Design  lechniqpes 
PROGRAMMER/ ANALYCT 

Join  our  Systems  Developnient  staff  of  over 
100  profesapnals  and  ap^  yow  program¬ 
ming.  analysb  vid  problm  saving  skills. 
QttUflcatkwK 

/  Strong  COBOL  programming  skills 
y  Exponire  to  and  on-line  tedmol- 

ofy 

/  2  years  IBM  mainframe  experience  pre¬ 
ferred 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 
ANALYST 

Utilize  your  fomal  methodology  expertise 
while  supporting  and  refining  Inject  devel- 
opmcut  a^  masuenance  techniques. 
QaalUkatloaK 

y  Trnuitt  on  Systems  DOvelofncni  Life 
C^cle  Mthodolegics  such  as  mformalioa 
Engowerir^  James  Martin  or  Yourdon. 

/4yearihtghleydprogtitnmingexperkt>ce 
/ 1  year  experience  as  a  Systems  Analyst 
If  you  have  a  B.S.  la  Compalcr  Sdenca  or 
rekvaat  work  expcrteacc  and  wax  the  li^ 
career  epportnuty,  mbmit  your  resume  and. 
salaor  lequiiemerts  in  oon^tkte  confidence 
to: 

Unllkd  Studont  AM  Funds,  Inc. 
8115  KnusRoad 
Indlmpolit,  M  46250 
Attn:  Human  nesourcot 

or  can  oo  Tedatical  ReauttCT  for  a  confiden- 

liai  inaerview  (317)  84S-7696 

Bfoal  OfpwnadKy/AirnMUv*  Actw  Ei^yw 


Vbi/Ve  ^ 
dtoiHiVwyA 
.  wUhouf 

Florida 

long  ■  ^ 

^WKKISrW 


'iiJ 


Metro  mtarmaion  Se^vees  an  me  500  company  tor  sti 
■  consecutive  sea's  lore's  challenging  aro  'ewarOing 
H  OCpOtuniliesinTarrCB  arxJO'ianOo  Ou' DenetiK  >ncluae 
H  401 M  Meo  Denial'  cash  poirt  snar>ng  bonus  and  the 
™  use  01  a  coFda "'ountams  tor  vacaion  r  irou  f>a»e 
MO  yea's  9  more  vt  e>D  <«>th  one  ot  the  loAovnng  skits 

COBOL  IMS  37aASSEMBLER 
CICS  S38  BP6  HI  with  AFP 
DB2  ASMOO  UNIX  with  C 

Pfease  can  Fas  Of  .-naii  you/  /esume  lo 
IntormHien  Sarvices.  hK. 

5300  West  Cytyess  Smte  285  Tampa  Fl  33607 

^Fii813>28S-1011  Phone  813-289-69SS 

4i<  CtwCtooonunaivf'noj-.esrr - 


Ihe  Right  Attitude. 

The  Right  Environment. 

Ihe  Right  lifestyle. 

US  AA  is  stKcessful  because  we've  always  made  people  and  advanced  tochnology  our  highest  priorities.  Our  people- 
first  orieniatioo  means  superb  work  and  recreation  environments,  open  communication  and  team  support  It  means 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  development  and  innovative  bonents.  Technology  leadership  means  intensive 
'Total  (Quality  Management"  and  continuous  development  and  redeveJoproent  of  systems  applications. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  you 'll  discover  a  ricb  multi-cultural  lifestyle  that  combines  urban  amenities,  easy  commuting 
and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  naiioo.  h’s  a  great  place  to  raise  a  toily,  and  we  ou^t  to  know.  USAA’s 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in  San  Antonio.  Wc  are  an  integrated  family  of  companies  providing 
insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  ofTicers  of  America's  armed  forces  since  1922. 


The  USAA  data  processing  environmenl  consists  of; 

•IBM  3090, 5  CPU’s  •IMS2J  •PlVl  2^.1 

•MVS-ESA  *3.1  -082  2.1il  -COBOL  D 

We  are  currently  seeking; 

SYSTEMS  PR0GRJURIIIEIFDB2 

Prefer  5+  years  systems  programming  experience  or  data  base  managemenL  Working  knowledge  of  the  above 
software  required. 

RPniUTIOIIS  PR0GRMIHIIIEIM)B2 

Prefer  4f  years  data  processing  in  a  large  mainfraine  envireainem  vdlh  experiotcc  in  the  above  software 
applications.  Experience  shooldincludebmcnihsiol  year  recent  hands  on  DB2applicaiiorts  experience.  Experience 
in  financial  related  application  areas  desiiable. 

NETWORK  MMUGEMENT  SUPPORT 

•St-  years  experience  with  SNA 

•VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging,  Trace  Analysts,  Conool  A  Flow;  Network  Performance  Tuning 
•Use  of  Network  Management  Tools 

Make  the  ri^  move  for  all  die  right  reasons!  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  resume  to; 

USAA 

USAABuiMing  » 

S«i  Antoaio,  TexH  7S2SX4I0SS 

Attn:  Emptejmient  k  PUccmcnt/SD/IU/CW 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  0|]pGciunity  Employer.  M/F/H/V.  . 


USAA 
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WvoraolMdlngdlitrlbutorolioduxtrtal 
product!  boMd  1b  Chicago.  oH*riag  a 
significant  eppottunily  lor  a  quollhod 
Gmerol  Mowogf  of  lolotiwiUoa  S»rv. 
icon.  Tb«  idkal  mad  Idato  wU  1  poBMis  tan 
yaan  or  mora  at  axpanaaca  In  progran- 
ming.  oaolyBia  and  cornputar  oparaticm. 
Tha  abtlity  to  moiMiga  paopta  and  supar- 
viaa  coBq>rabanai*a  bualaaw  oppUca- 
tioiu  sad  naw  davalopmaol  ptofacU  is 
ataanUot  A  Boehalor*!  Dagioa  la  Con- 
pular  SdaBca  or  UuBiaaa!  is  raquirad  end 
onodvopcaddagioalidasirabta.  WaoUar 
a  highly  compaOtlva  aoleiy  and  banaCll 
pockoga.  bosad  upon  axpartaaca  and 
ability.  U  you  ora  iataiastad  ia  iciaiag  our 
laam.  ptaosa  saad  your  rasUma  and  sal¬ 
ary  raquliamants  ta 

ew-41^ 

FriiwIiigliasiHlMniSlilV  1 

Ab  Cqaal  OpfMrtvsHr  Eaplaft  lUrWV 


COMPUTERWORLD 


.\  Torritic 
OpportuniU 


warati  NC9ftM 
1-IOO-222t273 
(•03)73$- ttM 
nU(a03)73$-9t23 


MIS  inierr<4i<onal  ts  one  of  Micn<gans  oldest 
and  most  respected  consulting  t'frrts  For  over 
19  years  our  data  procesamg  and  engineer¬ 
ing  professionals  nave  provided  services  to 
Fortune  500  turns  including  ibe  mator  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
We  are  en^irrg  exceplronai  growth  making 
this  a  perieci  time  to  step  up  to  a  permarveni 
position  on  our  technical  siait  Currently 
svailabte  opportunities  include 
s  OB2 

•  IMS  oe/oc 

•  CICS 
e  PRIMe 

a  OEC/VAX 
a  HP  3000 
a  C  Languaga 
a  UNIX  wtih  C  or  COBOL 
a  PCs  with  WINDOWS  ^ 

C:all  Mar«  Clark  at  l  SCX)  fl*8-fltA  or  to^ 
ward  your  resume  to  MIS  Intamatiofial 
Cerpenrie  Headquariari..  44$  EMarprlaa  CL. 
Bleemneld  HMs.  Ml  4$013.  Faa  a  (3l3)  2S3- 
$50$.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


(  innj)iitcrii oriel  Hccriiinnent  Adrerlishig  Works. 


Computerworld  delivers  high  quality 
candidates  on  a  very  effective 
cost-per-hire  b^is 


Efic  Builetn 
Principial 

0)mpuier  People  t'nlimited.  Inc. 


Richard  Weis.s 
Principal 

Computer  IVople  Unlimited,  Inc. 


Ihe  largest  software  services  consulting  firm  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc.  (CPU)  is 
also  listed  in  /nc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
privately  held  companies  in  America.  Together, 
its  Milwaukee  headquarters  and  branch  offices 
in  Appleton  and  Madison  employ  more 
r»  »  than  250  professionals.  During  i989  alone, 

V  \  Principals  Eric  Butlein  and  Richard  Weiss 

^  •  saw  the  firm  hire  98  new  consultants.  To 

Bb  f  V  keep  pace  with  its  rapid  expansion  and 
-  J  j  '  maintain  its  low  employee  turnover,  CPU 
\  [  implements  a  rigorous  recruitment  pro- 
j  gram  to  hire  the  right  professionals  for 
'  every  position. 

|m!>  \  I  "We  need  to  recruit  people  through 

\  what  they  "re  reading  and  Compu- 

^  \  tetveoM  is  the  most  widely  read 

a  X  weekly  among  computer  profession- 

1  '  aiS  Primarily  we're  looking  for  con- 

I  '  sultants  —  programmers,  square  en- 

‘  gineers,  and  computer  scientists  with 

'  expertise  in  software  development 

About  half  of  our  consulting  entails 
.  »c„4.  writing  software  programs  for  busi¬ 

ness,  and  a  full  25%  is  dedicated  to 
the  area  of  scientific/engineering  programming.  Another 
25%  is  comprised  of  technical  services,  technical  writing 
and  end-user  computing  as  well  as  artificial  intelligence, 
and  especially  expert  systems.  Recruiting  consultants  with 
specialized  skills  in  these  ^cialized  markets  Is  where 
Computerworld  helps  us  the  most 


"The  talent  we  need  to  service  all  our  clients  —  in 
banking/ftnance,  insurance,  manufacturing  medical 
technolog)',  utilities,  retail,  high-tech,  and  state/local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  isn  "t  always  available  locally.  Also,  CPU’s 
policy  is  not  to  hire  from  customers.  So  it’s  essential  that 
we  look  for  professionals  from  outside  of  Wisconsin.  In 
fact,  roughly  80%  of  the  consultants  we  hire  in  the 
scientific/engineering  area,  as  well  as  up  to  30%  of  our 
business  consultants,  come  Jh>m  out  of  state.  Here,  the 
nationwide  exposure  we  get  with  Computerworld  is 
crucial  to  our  recruitment  efforts 
Xomputeiw'orld  delivers  high  quality  candidates  on  a 
very  effective  cost-per-hire  basis.  Back  in- 1988,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  client  had  a  specification  for  six  very  ^cialized 
professionals.  There  was  no  question  —  we  needed 
Computerworld  s  powerful  reach.  In  the  end,  at  least  two 
of  these  positions  were  filled  with  applicants  generated  by 
Computerworld.  Because  cf  its  proven  success,  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  publication  we  use  on  an  ongoing 
basis  as  part  of  our  well-rounded  recruit¬ 
ment  program.  " 

Computerworld.  We  re  helping  serious 

employers  and  qualified  information 

systems,  communications,  and  PC  pro-  1 

fessionals  get  together  in  the  computer  ’ 

communin'.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Eric  f 

Butlein  and  Richard  Weiss.  For  all  the  *  ^  ,/ 

facts  on  how  Computerworld  czn  put  ‘jfL-- 

you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel, 

call  your  local  Computerworld  ' 

Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  ' 

Representative  today.  ^  ^ 


Eric  Butlein 


BoMon:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171.  Framingham.  MA  01701-9171  {508)^79-0700 
New  Yoffcj  Mack  Center  1.  365  West  Passaic  Street,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Washingtoo,  D.Ct  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive.  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago;  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Uw  Aogelea:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Fraiidaco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


0*STAFFa»asa«Cf  'M* 
FlOflPA  CONNECTK)n| 


C«>  »<*? 

AVkttAaiilTT.lIM 
0*»!  C  »  0  2S«}< 

^■•xpa  F<enM  .lH7a 
et3  2«(  uoc 

»*»  in 


Florida 


Illinois 


Indiana 

Maine 


AS/400  STS/31 


TESTER 

COMPUTER  CONSULTlMG 
OROUP  «  currently  staHing  • 
large  tosira  contract  ei  tho 
RE^RCI^IANGLE  PARK 
El  RaMi$p>.  North  Caroline.  R»> 
aypemenla.  Heavy  P'C  CX>S 
AUTOEXEC  BAT  «id  CON- 
PIG  STS  eEavenca  OSi^. 
MVS  and  VM  sEpenenoe 
Strong  testing  aipanenee  En- 

Kprolessional  growSi  ei  a 
h-(ech  envEonment  testeig 
new  software  aeveioements 
CONTACT 


Or  in  Mats 

(508)879^700 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


TECHNK^AL 

SPEOAUST 

Otr  cowpany  *  a  «mI  ImoaEi 


RAimS 

Ctm  oofnpinjr  ht*  an 


S 


panama.  For  amiwMia 
action,  caK  (ax  or  send 
resume  to: 


mm 


PAX  <412)391-0478 

Emel  OppqrfcE'Ey  Enetoyar 


STSTBto  ANALYST  -  Arefyn 


inHraMBd  staeiero  voMoaoph 
M  n  OMos  ol  Pwsortei.  Ospi 
MOP.  PO-  Bob  3080.  NNMriiy 
1  60S66-7080.  tff  Octoesr  12 


PftOGRAWERi 
ANALYST  POSmONS 


VERMONT 


POCUa  ’CLANOUAOE 
naase  SanO  Rastane  00 


COMPUTER  CON8ULTMQ 
GROUP 

1-900-222-1273 
FAX  •0)*r3t-9123 


When  you  compare 
costs  arxJ 

the  people  reached, 
Computerwohd  is 
the  beet 
newspi^for 
recnning 
qualified  computer 
professionals. 


Piaca  your  ads  today! 

CaU  tott-fr«e 
800<343-6474 


One 

Company. 


Endless 

Possibilities. 


Keane  employees  enjoy  lAhat  all  (echntcal  professionah  «ani. 
The  stability  of  full  time  consulting  work  Mie-of  thc-an 
icchryotoftes  mcluding  founh  leneration  languages,  databases 
and  products  tty  took.  The  opponumty  to  apply  their  appli 
cation  expertise  at  Fonune  1 000  manufacturers,  insurance 
companies,  banks,  services  companies  and  •ovemment  agencies 
The  chance  to  work  for  the  premier  projcct-orietiied  consult 
ing  company  in  the  industry  Technical,  management  and 
project  man^emeni  training.  Competitive  salaries,  compre 
hensise  benenis.  40IK  plan,  tuition  reimbursement,  and 
vacation  cundomimums.  For  one  career  olfenna  endte» 
possibiiities.  consult  with  Keane. 


Programmers/ 

Programmer 

Analysts 


ir  >ou‘rc  a  cnmpulcr  nrogrammer  *tlh  2  5  >car,'  cpcrrfKC 
m  the  foUouing  ati:as.  .^e  uanl  lo  hear  from  >ou 


IMS 
COBOL 
OBI 
AS  400 
PL/I 


TELON  IDMS 

ADABAS  DCS 

System  38  CICS 

ORACLE  WANG 

ASSEMBLER  C 

For  mott  infomialHKi.'tall  Oteg  Allc>ne  at 
I  800  899  5326  or  MtntifTaji  your  mume  lo 
his  alleolion  at  iJOl  1 752  7695.  Keane.  Ine 
56  So  C  harks  St .  Suite  2550.  Deri  C  » 
Ballltnotc.  MD  21201  An  equal  orcununtl) 
employer 


Connecticut 

Delaware 


Georgia 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  ybrk 


PenrtsyNania 
Rhode  Island 


SANTA  ROSA 


IBM  AS/400  a  SYSTEM  38 


Stfoiaqic  Ooto  Systerm  is  on  r«c  SCO  tonvMOie 
development  company.  provUrig  quoMy  soft¬ 
ware  products  to  the  P&C  nturooce  mdutirv 
Due  to  our  growth,  we  ore  looking  for  top-notch 
AS/400  b  Sys  38  protessiOhoB 

TECHNICAL  SWaAUSTS 

Min  2*  yrs  technical  hardware  support  ecp  Pro¬ 
vides  suc^ort  for  mnouse  and  cHent  personnel 
freoulres  some  travel.  Knowledge  of  C060C  ond 
other  hordwore  plotforms.  such  BM  9370  or>d 
WANG  VS.  definote  ptoses 

PROOftAMMER/ANALYSTS 

Min  2t  yrs  COBOL  ecp  requireO  PbC  kmAOr>ce 
ond  strong  onatysB  aptitude  pluses, 
sets  offers  on  excoBonf  comp  and  benefits 
pockoge  rd  401K  ond  E50P  pions  Send  current 
resume  to  or  COB 


SIDS 


For  mmediai  oonadnbon  FAX  ormto  raauma  to: 


SYSTEMS 

analyst 

— ^ — 
Santa  Romi  Hcalrh  Care  Corpewonun  is  a 
four-ho«p(tal,  1 1  |9.bcd  Ivralth  care  provider 
kxared  m  heautthil  San  Amonio.  Texas.  We 
are  currentlv  in  the  process  of  evedsing  r»or 
information  management  nctworL  fmm  a 
centralized,  mainframe-based  smicturc  to  a 
distributed  processing  rnvuonmcnt.  In 
doing  ihk,  we  are  replacing  all  mayor  clinical 
and  hnancial  syMcms.  as  well  at  installing  an 
tniegratedcommurucatHin  network.  As  part 
of  this  effort,  we  ate  seeking  a  Systems 
Analyst. 

Successful  candidates  must  possess  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  an  appropnate  diKi- 
pline  and  have  a  minimum  of  )  years 
expenence  at  a  Syuerm  Analyst  m  a  hospital 
environment 

This  pOMCion  offers  an  cxceltent  saiarv  and 
heneffts  package  as  well  as  the  opportunirv 
to  partH'ipatc  in  the  development  of  a  true 
state-of-che-arc  health  care  information 
network. 

Interested  candidates  may  submit  a  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  SANTA  ROSA 
HEALTH  CARE  CORPORATION. 
Human  Rcsourcca  Depamnent,  S 19  W. 
Houston  St..  San  Antonio,  Texas  78207. 


An  equal  oppotiunttv  enpkiver 


S/400  S/38 


GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 


’•oh  'VfitttiikMt  H«t,  Ow  Imhi  (ectiaKal  aemeo  coMp«>ir  (ded>- 

C4ied  Mnet>y  »  dw  AS/4Q0  tad  VM  niwiw)  in  (Im  raanity  Fio»«fcnf  teclwwcaj 
to  fiwny  «l  tfec  lop  Fonune  W  conpoii^i  m  Amenca.  «e  m«  die  con*ult>R| 
coniouKil  to  niMieiiiie  tecIwwtoSNs,  BicnAng  to  dnote  and  cicaiing 
wiuMna  Otf  aMjilatait Jt;o*w>  and  pitcnoiaenai  Bicteaa  he»e  cteated  a  weed  ter 
Wcnird  D«a  FtofMamg  AOFE&SIONaLS  n  ahaie  in  ■  Awufc  of  wgmScaM  <hal 
leispc  and  toward  w  ■  lugMy  p«oyeaat»e  team  eiivtfoMneM 
Xio  fMrreml*  rc^m  uidimdMla  areti  I*  yean  aobd  SyKeia  SB,  or  A&400  etpen 
ence;  VO  til  and  profteBiter  mi  any  of  die  feliomg  *V 

-  TcelMfrol  ConaoRina  *  nra.  r-— 


t  Mawayeni 

a  Da  I'llupniii 


POSITIONS  AKE  CUUENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOLLS. 


Get  »  die  HAVT  ol  chaBenfe  and  tewatd  at  VhHiman 
Han  We  offer  one  of  the  finm  con  penaaoon  packagD 
ei  the  induairy.  mdudma  h^h  aammg  peicnual.  protect 
divendy.  incendma,  pa<a  diaurance  coverape.  tclocai>ark 
afioannee  and  ocher  mp  nnw  e  bcnefm  Pieaar  tend  you  r 
raauna  ei  vrKt  confidence  to  Jaend  (hAo.  Oireetoe  of 
■cendU<«.  WRhUMA  Nwt.  iT7  fan  tuini  field  Ronl. 

SdMc  m.  tJWhaiW.  A  Mid*.  (7M)  p-ri  u*>o. 

OpponuAey  Fnptoyef  M/P 


Whittman-Hart 

lln- le-nlrt  in  HIM  MalRuitr 'nftdiH 


Thd  lOCKHOD  A{«ONAUT  <Ai 
SYSTEM  COMPANY  hot  >m/n«d>0>t 
oppO'Tw''''.et  ovcMob'e  <»  >BM 
Poyrod  Penonr>ecAoi3>'con<in 
r«OQrommeri 

Povt'oric  rddbi'e  o  Sochoiori  degree 
nr>rh  }  ireors  of  pOrroll  percown*! 
app>ear<ort  Brogromm.wg  eaper-ence 

on  IBM  XfOO  ,A>r>9  coeoi  IMS  06  OC 
or  0B3  (•pe'.erHe  wth  TESSCVACT 
poy'O*'  portonnol  loftwore 

pOClIDge  oplirt  lAork>riQ  aapOT'OrKe 
tvitl*  NOMAD  d  o  piul 
lOCK^CID  ACOONAUTlCAi  SYSTEMS 
COMPANYs\.iOCO«Od  .W  Mor^rio 
Geer^  Or>al<ror<r«lwbw'boif 
*’lOr*»»  ond  oH*rc  pKC'IOrn  wlQrns 
OT'd  O  ComorONrnVi.e  beneia  program 
N  yOn  OTB  teohirtg  g  challenging 
Drsfevkiowa*  er>«rronmen>  (Peoie 
forward  rOv/T  rpiiyne  <o>  ■rrvmod'd’e 
'onaxjetor'on  *0 


mnascBflPMT 


"^f^tocMieed 


Awranaucfea/ Sysfwms 
ConyMny 


PROGRAMMER/SYSTEMS 

ANALYST 

mtercr^  indusaiw  LP..  (he  wond't  krast 
nwniBiaMr  ol  quiMy  picB#«  franws  «  saaking 
2  quMM  prolmionalB  10  joM  or  MIS  ttwn  io- 
cmd  in  Tbrm  and  Nor«>  Caraint.  TTw  candk 
daia  HNXld  natw  anparianoa  proof  aniiMiy  «i  4th 
CM.  loola  such  as  Oraola  Prwinous  eKpanance 
wiVi  flatributad  Uvprooasang  •  a  pAs.  Also 
pnwoua  work  wari  PC  support  and  natwork  proi> 
acOwHbabanokoaL 

kkwuah  aflars  a  compaMiva  salary  and  corn* 
piaia  Danails  padiaga  mekidng  medcai,  danw 
and  Na  wmxwtm.  proM  irtanng  aid  Uitlan  raan- 
bmamani  Por  oonAdantM  Gorwdaratlon,  piMaa 
torward  raaiine  and  aaivy  haaory  (O' 

Intefcreft  bidueMoe  L.P. 

Hwan  WaaoMBca  naparBwaii 
P.a  Box  1130 
Taylor.  T«bm  70674 


coMPvmPEoni, 

INC 

-Natknal  Divlsion- 


VTIMSMnf 

’RaaipntnainqiSrH] 


Get  With  The 
Progtam 


AndKct  »n  with  \kH>r  tiiiurc  HtniM-hukj 
Inirnuimnal  has  tbr  kr)  Were  iratiing 
the  financial  vrvKn  industry  And  we  re 
veiuni;  an  individual  with  (tcpfirammintf 
eepencnce  fn  /n*"  «'  if  J  pistiu’n  with 
pknry  ol  pofentul  A  ptniiiutp  ilui  could 
trad  to  (uiurc  lechnical  or  niana);crT>en( 
opp»rlunila-% 

APPLICATIONS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


Item  PTiKi^inji;  Apphtatkim  Wrrequirr 
at  least  1  years  prt'grammin^evperK'fKC 
workinji  knowledge  ol  BAL  Sue  kci  Con¬ 
trol  Insiruiiion  (sCh  and  or  t.OBOi 
CPC?)  haik)(iound  as  uril  av  vpeyifu 
knovtledfir  of  Item  Prtxt^sinfi.  AcL'ouni 
ti  Bank  Retonciluiion.  Bulk  FdinK.  Elcc- 
tronn  FundstACHland Deposit  Admin- 
iMraiHHi  prrierred 


itttnpciiiive  salary  and  excrpiHtnal  hene 
tiDi  For  comickraiKsn.  please  send  your 
resume  <Vyith  salary  hniory  t  h>  ReirutUnfi 
Manajtrr  HnusetyoM  Inirmaiional  Md 
Atradray  Drive.  Sonhbrook.  IL  60062 
.An  n^ual  opportunily  empktyer  m.  f  h  v 


R()M\(' 


Entry 
Level 
Programmers 


Too  HutuwSflODptipanv 
nay  numerotd  fttt  nea 
opporlultilttl  lot  tarter 


Os'  >*«  Seutneati 

Meal  cantf'itafes  shOuM 
na>e&?V>y  eco  anoalNl<tv 
'e  auof  to  nt*  wNaiions 
tnlh  dtlfertnl  '(guitfinfnty 
m  a  groond-Hoor  eiwruow 
^1 

Naefily  mchdi  pmlil  iMr 
ngotjw  oemat  Mtnane  &a 
cawpefwwve  ei-deof » i>»e> 
■wqotogram 


The 

Data  Group 

7317  Mil  RM9«  Rd. 
RjM9h.  NC  27613 


MAL  Y5TS  •  PtfOGRAMMERS  •  MW  SW 

In  a  Slow  Market  You  Need 
A  Quick  Emptoyment  Service 

tlyouhavemwseiaoieskiiis  logeiriefwim'eaMname 
geograceoc  and  saury  rwjuiremeniy  you'  >e«w<we  Onl) 
be  on  <is  way  se*6tsrelv  10  bur  apci'cabie  corHacts 
among  Our  1000*  client  companies  and  ^OO-'  attiiiarey 
nafiQriwide  oMNn  24  houn  aAtr  w  racehe  It  No  cmi 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BAY  AREA 

OkACiE  .Appitcaineu  peognmnen  designers 
(tau  but  dcvelupnem 
AS- 400  Fmgruneieri,  Afulysas 

CA-'VtX  ftognuBRirrs  5y»tnn»  Adatintstrators 

Sysuiiiy  FnigniDinrrv 
C1C5/  yyftrftaAfiaTyyn 

taking  Pnygmnen 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC 

•sHA««rT«fafrT.sttn  i4M.uNnus(ivi).rA  wits 
(415)  777-39M  FAX  TirMSt 


SYSTEMS  AftALYST  OMKp 
S  ntainian  eta  R«ni>  and  data 
■rwyaa  ^MLiowa.  OaaO)  4 
dPMiDp  an  nwgnta  datmaa 
tyata  lara  ni^  Ml  wajag- 
M  Oatafitawtgdtaniiicr 
taw  ftaMi  a  Datftiaor'a 
Oama  at  CbeBiod  Engataarrg 
or  Confita  Seaanoa.  and  2  yri 
•Bpintaa  at  tla  |oe  otaad, 
Tha  rag.  2  yii.  aep  na«i  be  on 
mieWatwa  ecnwita  uwtg  da- 
UOaaa  ayata.  and  COBOU 
ALGOL,  and  C.  BSLOOOryr .  40 
m.’M.  BS.  Sand  naaena  and 
tanUcadunofragtarnartma  B 
■roi  Oaoi  ol  pitaitaa  Sa 
cu«y.  4di  s  Sta  SI  -3  Soi«). 
CNCta-  *•  BOBOS.  Atm  Lan 
Bom.  Aaf  *tB30«  An  Em- 


Cobof,  Non  Slop  SQL 
TAL 
EMtCopPi 
SoMBMOolOpportunim 
MarttiAMrtMn 
ConoalSM  SorrtOM 
11100  SlflCoulNarV) 

8l  Patantag.  Data  33716 
PkemorPoK 
813-B7S4B11 


COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  reaches  more 
highly  skilled  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  than  any  other  newspaper 
or  magazine  -Sunday,  daily,  or 
trade. 

612,703  of  them  to  be  exact. 

And  this  audience  is  even  verified 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  (ABC),  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  auditor  of  publication  circu¬ 
lations.  And  from  JCL  to  Unix 
professionals,  DEX  VAX  to  IBM 
PC  professionals,  these  job  candi¬ 
dates  have  the  skills  your  com¬ 
pany  needs. 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or 
nationally  ,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President/Classified  Adver¬ 
tising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERS 


Entergy  Servicev  tnc..  techniesi  service  sub- 
SHjiery  pi  (he  Middle  South  Elecrne  System,  has 
openings  tor  Systems  Ertgineers.  The  Current  hard* 
*are  environmeni  consists  of  two  I8M  3090/400's 
in  an  MVS/XA  operalirtg  system  environmeni  sup¬ 
porting  lar^  IMS  production  epphcahons 

ANALYSTS/ 

PROGRAMMERS 

AnaJysis.  design,  coding,  testing  end  decumenia- 
non  rssponsiDilities  in  providing  development, 
enhancement  end  maintenencesupport  lor  vened 
appiicsiions  such  as  Fmenciel  Aecounting.  Budget 
A  Reporting.  Customer  IntormatiOn.  Engmeenng. 
end  Materials  Management  applications 
9uccesa<ui  candidates  will  have  2-5  years 
experienee  with  any  ol  the  tollowing 

MAINFRAME  PC 

(IBM  MVS)  (008/0S2) 

COUL  CttETDOU  fOCUf  NOVELL 
•Put  -IIISOMC  -SQL  -TELON 
•  OSMX  •  ISM  LMIWm  -  dISMffOXIASE 


SYSTEMS 


Ensure  ine  svailiPHity.  iniegnty  and  recoverability 
of  the  CPU  and  ita  maior  subs^ema  Monitor  lor 
poiamial  problem  aresa.  ideniify  and  define  exiSing 
problem  areas,  and  provide  pn»biem  resolution 
In  me  Online  Software  area,  required  are  a  strong 
undaratanOing  of  IMS/VS.  OB2  and  TSO  internal 
compenenta.  pertormance  considerations,  ayaism 
inegnty  conaiderationa  and  IMS/VS.  OB2  and  TSO 
determination  A  minimum  of  S  years  experience  m 
technical  data  processing  end  a  wontirw  knowledge 
of  assembler,  the  manipulation  of  SAS  data  withm 
MIC.  JCL.  SMPE.  IPCB.  and  IMS/VS  and  DB2 
utilities  required 

Entergy  Setvcas.  me  afters  an  excaptionai  reloca¬ 
tion  package  xtduding  a  relocation  alowance  (one 
monm'sssMry)  paid  movmg  expenses  paid  nouse 
rwmng  tnp  Mongags  miereet  Oifterenbal.  plus  «> 
tenm  Irvmg  For  more  ntormalion.  cal  our  td  free 
nuTte  below  or  send  resume  to  Diana  Herrta, 
EfiMy  BefMeee.  Inc..  P.O.  Boa  91000.  New 
Orteana.  LA  70191.  An  Equal  Opportunay  Em- 
plOyarM/F/H/V. 

1-800-231-4481 

In  LouttMna  can  colact  (504)  S694960 


Entergy 

Services 


ON-LINE  SYSTEMS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Deluxe  Data  Systems,  Inc.  is  the  nation's  larg¬ 
est  third  party  processor  of  OBbtt  (EFT)  transac¬ 
tions  and  also  the  number  one  vendor  of  high 
performenoe  EFT  software  in  domestic  and  vt- 
termtionM  mahtets.  Wa  are  a  subsidiary  of 
“Fortune  500".  Deluxe  Corporation.  Continued 
expansion  of  oif  organization  necessitates  the 
need  tar  talented  snMysts  sktted  in  the  art  of 
product  development  and  support. 

Ws  are  looking  tar  IndMduals  who  have  func¬ 
tioned  in  the  taiowing  capacities: 

•  Product  Development  &  Support 

e  Customer  Support 

•  Technical  Pre^  Management 

•  Detabese  Administration 
Experience  in  online  applications  in  vty  of  the 
tatowing  languages  is  desired. 

•  COBOL.  PU1 .  PASCAL.  C,  TAL.  PATHWAY 
Bwiking  Mpieattons  support  (EFT/POSn^U- 
EfVCREDITMANAQEME^  is  a  defMte  plus. 
The  opportiftity  is  TANDEM  baaed.  We  wi  ootv 
skJer  other  hardware  artd  software  back¬ 
grounds. 

Candidatas  must  be  aggressive  self-starters 
who  can  work  wel  in  a  team  concept  and  have 
strong  customer  orientation.  Many  of  our  posi¬ 
tions  offer  an  opportisHty  to  travel  to  domestic 
and  intamationai  customers. 

We  offer  fuN  benefits  and  an  outstandtag  com- 
psnsatxm  and  relocation  package.  For  thosa  irv 
terested  in  furthering  tnair  software  cckeer, 
there  is  no  better  pieoe  than  Deluxe  Data  Sys¬ 
tem.  Interested  candtaates  should  respond  with 
resune  and  cover  letter  stating  salary  require- 
mantsto: 


DELUXE  DATA 
SYSTEMSJIIC. 

•MlUaMrCM  BrmDM., 

Equal  epportuMy  E/nptoyar 


Step  into  the  FtitiULre 
the  Independent  GiamC'"'' 


move  into  the  future  with  Decision 
Date  combines  die  best  of  two  woHds.  We 
are  the  independent  leader  in  tbe  S/3X  and 
AS/400*  maHceCplace  with  a  commitment 
to  significant  growth  in  tbe  909.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  re  poised  to  enter  new  marhets 
with- total  systems  solutioru  and  suppon. 

Our  enthusiastic  executives  are  dedicated 
to  changing  the  course  of  the  computer 
peripherals  industry.  We  need  marketing, 
sales  and  service  f»ofiessioaals  wbo  can 
help  bring  this  change  about.  Outstanding 
growth  opportunities  exist  tfaral|^uat 
North  i^ipariri 

If  you  possess  superb  customer  aldlU  and 
a  kiMwladge  of  bttsineseqilliiBaliocu.  host 
^  oonnectivity  or  technical  suf^xirt,  lets  talk.  ! 


Otnector  of  Employment/EEO, 


Decision  Data.  One  Progress  Drive, 


Horsham,  PA  19044 


orcaU(216)956-fi918. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


(Decision 


COLORADO 

IBM  SQL  EXPERT 


Tbs  Rocky  Moutftam  News  «  tbe  longest  kveb 
business  and  tf>e  number  one  newspaper  m  Oenvsr 
Tbe  xleel  csndUsie  mH  bsve  Ste  toUcwrig 

•  Eioenence  m  DBS  a  SOL/OS  m  a  high  volume 
CiCS  transSetnn  ineessing  environment 

e  3  to  S  yeers  experience  using  Structured 
COBOL  »id  CICS 

•  Expenence  in  System  O^Kir  sho  required 

•  Good  commuTHcalMyi  and  wnting  skills 

•  Knowledge  of  VM/CMS  end  VSAM  would  be  e 
plus 

•  Degree  preterred 

If  you  would  like  to  |Oin  a  company  ibat  uses 
staie-ol-lbe-vt  equipment,  bes  new  upscale  sur¬ 
roundings.  comprebensive  beneMs  and  compeskvo 
salaries,  please  send  your  resume  to. 

Employee  Reletiorts  Dspi 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  W.  CoNex  Avs. 

Oenvsr.  CdorsUo  00204 

giS  Rocky  Mountain  INeyrs 


University  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR 
ofHouxton  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL 
Clear  Lake  COMPUTING  SYSTEMS 


1 


xssaz 


SEPTEMBER  24. 1990 


WMT.  I  (ill  i  d  [i  ■  il 


I’Of'  aA’cS*™} 
S«U>fii£S 


*S  *OC  " 

AS  *OC  "OS-X 
•fiM  082  MS 
«H  roeoi  DCS 
0€C  coecA  o«o<. 
'A^ctM  'A*,  cueix 
Pt  :  «  XJ$ 


ol  room  tor  frowth.  ««  »«tl  highly 
coRiprtim-r  .Lompmatna  pwluigc  To  be 
(oiMMmii  scnI>ourmumcto  BrjevKm 
MtMKcr.  Honchald  iMcnwliofMl.  850 
AcA(tM>  Dn*e.  SonlibroolL  IL  60062  An 
cquji  opponuiMty  emptoyrr  a  t  h  « 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 
IBM  AS/400  ft  Ssrstem/SS 

Britcha  of  Gtoegetown 
SRiehoi  of  Gouipwitwi  vooMn'o  aad  lan'i  ekMiiiaf 
louOor  Mb  70  ftm>  in  9  Mam.  nxrmtiy  hM  «a  opn  ■ 
wf  m  one  wburban  Woohiinirm  Corponu  handoMftm 
kieMod  in  Haradoo.  V'lfftnia  tot  •  ProfnBaer  Aaalyit. 
The  Piagramaer  AnnljrM  ^  bo  to^MwIbli  be  ihioel- 
«■&  iBfiloaoetna  tM  teinm  pratraao  on  tbt  IBM 
^y«0M  M  —d AS/000  aM(Bf%  HI.  AppUcftOte  ibooM 
hm  at  inat  3  yean  ejpoiiaiMo  on  a  SfMani  3&  PC  pto- 
panmaag  •  baaa6naL 

-  Bneebee  offm  an  eacatkai  •a^fy  aadnmpkiabaaafiia 
packape  i«  inciude  eaaiprebaiinivf  aodi^  covenpe. 
pfoBt  tbana^  etoch  option,  and  aanaraoe  noKhandn* 
diactMBL  tniiranad  mpbcanu  muld  wboit  taaoiBa 
•Kh  ealary  hMoey  tn 

BRITCHES  OF  GEORGETOWN 

Huua  laaonroan  Doannaaont 

644  Baradoa  Pvfcwaor 

^  P.O.BoallM' 

'  Hiradon.  VA.  12070 
PAX:I709»  401-07U 


SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT/ 
PROJECT  MANAGER 


Pro<e%«onai  non  esiabiisheo  Alaska-Msed 
computae  consgMtng  anp  service  lirm  <s seeking 
a  senior  consuliani  enin  stale  ol  ihe  an 
.  (echrttcai  and  analytical  sailift  to  aagment  its 
consuUing  and  p'OtecI  management  aiall 
Candidate  must  be  a  lugiMy  motivated  team 
piayrT  min  a  commanding  knowledge  of 
structured  meiitodotogres  eaperlise  'in 
retaiionai  database  and  CA^  toots  and  good 
O'*'  and  e'liten  communication  skills  Si« 
f eaisof  P'ogressi very  responsible  e«p«rience  in 
artaiypf  and  de.eiepment  in  a 
mamiiame  envifonment  tneluding  twb  years 
e«pvrrience  in  project  management  is  required 
Serid  lesurne  staling  spcolic  hardware 
botiware  and  work  e«perience  along  with  three 
ri^mences  to 

ComHtm  Systems.  Inc 
^60  East  i4|h  Avenue 
Suite  200 
Anchorage  Alaska  99503 
(907)  563*0304 


ADABAS/NATUlUL 

^OQPOHiMani  Aitpiepiat 

AOBA'a 

Gexatit  amptoyntem  and/ 
Ok  conmcilnQ  ptwbons 
««  enmaaitwy  wrMitiia 
n  tha  MuOtMSt.  Mim- 
mwn  2  yMr»  yiptanca 
wain  AOABAS^TLRAL 

Sand  raatant  lo: 

LOOjCUMUMrTP,  »C. 


Brannon  6  Tuily  lr>c. 
I fc?  iwmonb  e«  H'J 

'iA  .ynir  > 


UNISYS 


CONTRACTORS 


ALL  SKILLS 
ALL  LOCATIONS 


your  oang  raw.  we  mat  your 
rasiane  to  brokers  nabomwda 
•(  no  oDSi  to  you- 


(704)  342-9519 

Orirai  voia  raauma  to 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 

tail  100  SlURISYS 


TANDEM 

COBOL.  PATHWAY.  TAL 
SC0e0L.C.9QLX26 

STRATUS 

Ptt.  COBOL  C.0NA2 
ftdbmerConsuIBno  Po— ona 
avetoOe  n  9w  USABROAD 
v/u  warns  vucle  bm 
STRATUM 
COMPUTERS  S4C. 

CMketoatW-IK 
PAia^lir-4ai 
mV.MBlLBWiPIM 
New  York.  NTlOIBi 


Senor  Programmer  (FL). 
Design,  develop  and  pro¬ 
gram  commercial  aopKcs.  i 
uttang  (XeOL  A^O^ 
vid  EteYTRCVE  PLUS 
on  IBM  mainframes  Test 
and  mairtain  IDMS  dat»- 
beae  systems  I2ttt 
grabs  +1  yr.  exper  WB 
travel  to  Boca  FUton  cli¬ 
ent  sues.  40  hr/wli; 
342K/yr.  Resume  to:  Job 
Service  of  Rorlda.  Att  n: 
Job  OrdwBFL  0338533. 
106  E  Broward  Blvd.  Ft. 
LaudaibMe.FL  33301. 


MW  piMarrww 

toaciaoiK  suwcM.  ee 
aasoMnwito  eroeo 


Call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343 
6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 
And  recruit  the  best  with 
Computerworld. 


An  IDG  Convnunicatidns  Pubication 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


If  You  Know 
WhatM&rD 
Used  To  Be. 


Will  until  vnw  wr  uhjt  ti  vtnijd  hr  Ai 
HraMchiilil  Infcriunonil.  diu  priKessing 
aikcs  ■«  ircnwnifcxM  pmpumutw  m  »  52B 
hillnm  cocpririiHifi  And  mu L-mpyrny  our 
wx  our  MiCvwnutk  (a  CVidpt 
'  pbx'i  i.ntKi>l  role  in  dmek^Migoui  Human 
BeuMnnhaunra  To-iuppiin our  D^lpMb 
bring  i»  >iiurl>BS  know-hiiw  Kxin 


SENIOR  APPLICATIONS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


Voua  ilevriop  and  impiemeni  programs 
wstoins  suppivning  (be  M4iP  W  svstmi. 
ind  pirTuaurr  m  drftoM  met  rH{uurrtwnt» 
with  ihe  opportumts  k*  nmtiun  asptimi 
RWrugrt  titol  afeo  bt  eiscKed  wtib  doekp- 
mg  m  incenmr  Kmus  trackiog  ss-viem.  a 
new  peBsuia  proyecrkvo  system  and  an 
jpptkLiMtratkingsvMrm  Tins  poMtion  rt- 
quitrs  e«(r(Nk>rul  iRtrrTstnoruf  sktOs  to 
imrriKr  with  mm  Itis  esaenoal  that  tow 
hasejtlr»t  1*5  years  etpchme  involving 
M4zD  Human  Rnourcn.m  the  kliUrnjuum 
ensucetmcnt  Wr  also  require  knowlct^  of 
COBOL. |CL  and  T50  IMS  OCSandFiicus 
drwable 


BRWNON 
X  !  r  I  1  'i 


ATLANTA 


SOUTHEAST 

(404) 447-8773 

ContrpetoT 

Pvrrrwwsf  fmptoynsowr 
4vai4«6i* 


no 
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SOI  I  W  \  1<  I  I'  K  O  I  I  SS  I  O  N  \  I  S 


STOP 


Stop 

Settling  For 
Less  Than 
State-Of-The-Art 

Don’t  let  vchkic  terhno)o(nr  stop  your  career  mofnenium.  At  Computer 
People  Unlimited.  Wnc'rnfm’s  U/gest  indepeirdent  software  services  firm, 
and  the  company  Inc.  Magazine  has  named  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
country,  tire  have  what  it  takes  to  move  your  career  in  the  right  dircciion- 

Youll  have  the  chance  to  work  with  sorne  of  the  most  presbgious  names  in 
business  today.  And.  you’ll  be  exposed  to  the  very  .latest  in  software,  hardware 
and  applications.  So  if  you're  lootung  for  a  company  that  will  drive  your 
technical  akilte  to  the  forefront  of  the  industry,  consider  our  opportunities 


Scientxftc 

•  C  and  UNIX 

• 

•  Objective  C 

•  Smallulk 

•  Realtime 

•  Medical  Imaging 

•  MR  Physics 

•  MR  Pulse  Sequences 

•  MR  Imaging 


•  PC  Applicatiorts 
•AS/400  or  Systcm/38 

•  FOCUS  Programming 

•  Tandem.  Pathway.  TAU 
COBOU.SCOBOU 

•  IDMS/ADSO 
•DB2 

•  PUI 


We  currently  have  opportunitiea  at  our  corporate  headquarters  in  Milwaukee,  as 
well  u  our  regional  offices  in  Appleton  and  Madison.  CPU  onervatuaciivc 
aaUriea  and  eaceHeni  company  benefis  which  indude  relocat»n  assisonce 
To  apply,  call  Bill  Rudd  or  Julie  Ertdiich  at  4l4'225-4000  or  800-S27-8462-  Or 
send  your  resume  in  confidence  to;  Computer  People  Unlimited.  Dept.  CW- 
0924. 744  N.  4th  Street.  Milwaukee.  WI  S320X  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  No  entry  level  positions  available 


World-Class  Opportunities 

in  the  Northeast 

and  Througjiout  the  U.S. 


Ri.  oret  73  AOS,  a  NYNEX 
Company,  has  played  a  major  rote  in 
designirtg  and  building  computer 
software  systems  for  lenowned 
companies  in  computet 
tnanufacturmg.  telecommunications. 
finarKial  services,  consumer  products, 
and  government. 

Our  Northeast  tegion  cuncntly  has  career  oppominities  for 
computer  ptofosstonals  who  are  eager  to  begin  a  wDHd<Uss  career 
by  joining  a  group  of  ACS’  top  performen.  Immediate  tunings 
exist  for  individuals  with  any  m  the  following; 

•  Sr.  Arulysts  or  P/A  with  COBOL  on  IBM  Mamframe 

•  VM  Systems  Programmers 

•  COBOL.  IMS  DB/DC 
•PL/l.  DB2,  CICS 

ACS  oBers  competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benelits 
package  including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  training,  tuition 
leimhursemenc,  and  a  40lK  savings  plan.  AGS  sponsors  qualified 
candidates  for  H-1  Visas. 

lb  lirvd  out  why  over  2,S00  computer  professionals  consider  ACS  a 
’‘wi<rld<lass’'  empiover,  call  or  send  your  resume  to; 

Loree  Tisdale 

Sr.  Icchnicat  Resources  Mgr. 
Natiorul  Recruiting 
ACS  Information  Services.  Inc. 
UJ9  Spruce  IXive 
Mountainside,  NJ  07092 

A  NVMES  Company  (800)  HIRE  AGS 
Fix  (201)  654-9794 


<A>i  On«<num>t  tmpli'wi  M'F'H'V  Anavi*  Galanmu  CnloMp  CxnnKtKW  Pil—«i 
nnob  Ouqiw  inin.i(>  faijiaru  MarviMki 

Mw«il»wn»  MkI»hm>  Nn  Inwy  N«w  fut 
Sorti  C^eiM  OtW'  nminhiww  1in» 
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PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 
COMPUTER  SPECIAUSTS 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Company(SAUDIARAMCO).  one  of  the  workfsl^esi  producers  and 
exporters  of  oil  and  gas.  currently  has  the  folowing  opportunrbes  available  for  the  foMowing 
professionals  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

SYSTEMS  INSTALlAhON  AND 
MAINTENANCE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science.  Electrical  Engineering,  Math  or  related  with  10  years' 
ex^hence  in  installation/troubleshooting/maintenance  ^  ia^e  scate  3090  or  CfMY 
Unicos  systems.  Must  possess  a  working  knowledge  in  one  of  the  folkhving  support  areas: 
IBM  MVS.  UNtX/AlX  or  telecommunications  software. 

EXPLORATION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

BS  in  an  Earb>  Science.  Math  or  related  field  wi^  7  years’  Intergraph  technology 
expense  including:  OMRS.  IGOSandGPSIE  system.  Responsible  for  providing  technical 
support  to  exploration  Geologists  and  Cartographers  in  the  use  of  Int^raph  hardwaiV 
software  technology.  Working  knowledge  of  upstream  business  a  plus. 

RESERVOIR  SIMULATION  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Requires  a  BS  in  Petroleum  Engineering  or  close(y  related  field:  MS  or  Ph.0.  preferred. 
Minimum  of  10-12  years'  experience  wSh  at  least  68  years  relatEd  to  petroleum 
engineering  computer  appications  development  and  support.  At  least  2-3  years  slnuld 
be  in  direct  support  of  large  reservoir  simulation  software  systems.  Woifung  knowtedge 
of  numerical  solution  techniques  and  advanced  scientific  programming.  Expertise  in 
Fortran  and  UNIX  on  large  scale  CRAY  and  IBM  computers.  Oemonstraled  leadership  and 
ability  to  train  others. 

PRODUCTIONS  OPERATIONS 
SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Requires  a  BS  in  Petroleum  Engineering,  Computer  Science  or  related  Fields;  MS 
preferred.  Minimum  8-10  years'  experience  related  to  Petroleum  Engineering  (ijmputer 
Applications  develoomentTsupport  At  least  4-5  years  shoiXd  be  in  drect  support  to 
producing  operabons  application.  Expertise  it  Fortran,  ISPF,  MVSASO  and  mainframe 
graphics  or  large  scale  IBM  computers,  working  knowledge  of  workstation  based  appications 
and  graphics.  Support  of  interfaces  to  SCAOAand  remote  sensing  systems,  (Xio  System 
and  knowledge  of  UNIX  preferred.  Demonstrated  leadership  and  abiity  to  train  others. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Earth  Science  or  related  field  with  6  years'  experience 
in  data  base  analysG/management/design .  ResponslOiities  include  designing/maintaining 
a  large  integrated  relational  data  base  supporting  exploration  systems  and  software. 

Employment  with  Saudi  Aramco  win  provide  you  with  an  interesting  lifestyle  in  a  multicultural 
environment  with  comfortable  family  tving  arrangements.  Benefits  include  free  medical 
care  while  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreational  opportunities. 
We  provide  an  attractive  compensation  package  which  includes  an  expatriate  premium 
plus  36  calendar  days  of  vacation  annualy,  aHowing  for  extensive  travel. 

For  consktefation.  please  send  your  resume/salary  history  to:  ASC,  Employmaiit  Dept 
06X-O194).  P.O.  Bn  4530.  Houston.  Texet  772104530. 

SAUDI  ARAMCO 

World  Class  Opportunities 


SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA 
$25  000  to  595  000 
iDMS  ORACLE  OATACOM  iMS  DB2 
VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  5VS38  AS40Q 
TeCHWP:TERS  DP  sales  TANOEM 


-l-m  H^gtd  ECP  COASu.lantS 
3 '6*  BunkH- "’ll' Ho*a  Sui't 
MAF'Bna  CieofO'B  30062 
»mC»NE 

404  973-405?  404  97'  '2 


iftn>ii|bomilieii.S  ewan0«*rtbibe*coo«maM».  CumaiU). 
wc  vr  teehtat  uuBiifMd  peofcioBBb  for  ibe  uAownq  powoot 

Q  Mwauka  Ewkaai  (BAA-ISDI 

CbanrilMKi/Simrw  AmIjWi 
Enjfm/AMtjiB/Acaw I  Reps 

PI— m/MabMOT/MatfcairtMiWx 
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Ow  diem  look  fof  1 3  Ytm  tumncK.  BS/MS  dcBw.  ibVtt^ 
ioacvtl^lmlM»CASbaa|RM>nd.SBiBr>  ti40KtalOX 
wiUi  swriow  pexkA  Halbredn  A  wdl  be  at  ibe  CASE 

WOf(LOCcM»fefc*ieeOcK>ber9>1l  toCkKaao.  tocanforMOH- 
Brlcimcrvic* 

Halb«ecbi  A  CoiaaM)  HeWritW  A  Cwawn  HUbwirtP  A  Cumwipy 

lOtKMwiSaw  NanVQA.Nr  OtoQwnw^  Cr 

suHBL  ai2)««-3as3  mesr-aais 

FanwtVASOsi  FAX(?i?isiM0i9  FAX(aoi»a74Ha 

Arm  KtriCaiB 

HAIMEOiT 

- A  Cammnv 
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MARKETPLACE 


MultiiDcdili  offers  msuiA^eFS  togeto^^em, 

w  foUowmg  checklist  can  be  used  to  ensure 

multiplebusinesssolutions 

are  voice,  music,  st^  image,  full-motion 

— oviEffiiCAK^ -  ^  research  stock  information  at  the  video,  graphics,  text  and  user  input  Be 

sametime — on  one  piece  of  equipment  aware  that  not  all  multimedia  tools  inte- 

-  Multimedia  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart,  grate  all  of  the  media  listed.  Developers 

od  you  tbou^t  multimedia  was  To  devek^  a  professional-quality  system  need  to  match  their  requirements  to  the 
just  for  the  classroom.  requires  mastery  of  the  many  compo-  multimedia  tool  set 

Not  so  anymore.  Multimedia  oents.  A  plan  to  integrate  vklm.  audio,  •  Where  will  all  of  these  sovmd,  vtd- 
—  the  ability  to  use  desktop  text  and  animation  requires  a  develop-  eo.  graphics  and  text  files  be  stored? 
to  computer  technology  to  blend  ment  team  to  first  master  each  of  these  It’s  becoming  more  common  today  to  find 
ob  such  as  graphics,  animation,  separatecocnponentscoropletely.  multimedia  systems  dependent  on  com- 


BYJESSK:A  KEYES 

SMCULTOC* 


^  JiLcomputer  technology  to  blend  ment  team  to  first  master  ea 
basic  toob  such  as  graphics,  animation,  separate  components  coroplet 
audio  and  video  —  b  creeping  into  more  It  b  also  not  for  the  bint  < 
pbces  than  you  would  imagine.  manager  who  follows  an  IBM 

For  example,  in  the  World  Fmancial  recommendation  to  the  letter 
Center  in  New  York,  rnultimedia  kiosks  can  eiq)^  a  price  that  runs  to 
are  used  to  direct  visitors  around  the  five  (figits.  And  there's  stiQ 
large  of  buddings,  shopo  and  thecostoftbe  video  and  audio 

sights.  These  kiosks  contain  ^wcblized  reconhng  equipment.  A  mmi- 
hardware  devices  that  permit  the  integra-  mum  configuration  on  the  vid- 
bon  of  video,  graphics  and  audio  with  a  eo  side  —  the  more  expen- 
toucb-screeo  input  device.  sive  of  the  two  —  would  be  a 

The  majority  of  muhimedb  apphea-  camcorder,  VCR  and  an  edit- 
tioos  used  to  be  ifirected  toward  corpo-  ing  device.  If  the  manager 
rate  training  and  marketing  presenta-  finds  a  bargain,  the  recording 


nntecomponentscoropletely.  multimedia  systems  dependent  on  com- 

It  b  also  not  for  the  bint  of  wallet.  A  pact  disc/read-only  memory  for  access  to 


the  thousands  of  images  nec¬ 
essary  for  creating  some  larg¬ 
er  sc^  systems.  If  this  is  the 
path  you've  chosen  to  take, 
you  must  ensure  that  the  mul¬ 
timedia  software  can  access 
this  input  device. 

•  Do  you  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  audio  and/or  video 
recording  equipment?  Au¬ 
dio  recording  has  been  around 
a  long  time  and  should  be 


oology  has  become  popular  with  grass-  S2,CkM). 


roots  business  appbeatjon  managers. 


cess  memoiy.  But  remember,  there  is  a 
correbtion  tetween  hardware  configura¬ 
tion  and  speed. 

•  *>0  you  have  the  proper  animation 
and  graphics  strftware?  Make  sure 
your  software  creates  files  in  the  format 
necessary  fqr  integratitm  into  the  multi- 
media  tool  Many  users  already  have 
these  setftware  pat^ges. 

•  Does  your  staff  know  how  to  use 
these  tools?  The  manager  nd^t  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  staff  members 
not  only  having  to  figure  out  how  to  con¬ 
nect  all  of  this  equipment  together  — 
somewhat  like  booking  up  your  VCR,  TV 
and  cable  box,  and  we  all  know  how  much 
fun  that  was  —  but  abo  having  to  learn  a 
cadre  of  new  software  packages. 

With  multimedia  sinking  into  more  or- 
ganizationa]  cracks  than  just  training,  it's 
best  to  know  what  you're  getting  into  be- 
f<M’e  you  make  long-term  purchasing  ded- 


Keres  isiKesidefit  New  Art,  Inc.,  a  maugeinent 
and  competer  consutting  firm  in  New  York. 


GratkiaDy.  however,  tins  tech-  equipment  should  cost  no  more  than  available  to  everyone  in  the  form  of  a  tape 


recorder.  Make  sure  you  have  stafi  mera- 


On  top  of  all  this  b  the  animation  and  bers  available  with  the  diction  and  pres- 


Tbe  finanriai  quole  service  Infotech-  graphics  software  sometimes  called  ence  necessary  to  carry  off  development 
oology.  Inc.,  whicb  owns  'Tinandal  Net-  presentation  software  and  averaging  of  the  system's  audio  track.  The  same 
woct  News”  in  New  York,  made  a  majo’  about  $500  —  and  the  multimedia  soft-  holds  true  for  video, 
aheratioa  to  the  rather  bumdnint  text-  ware  itself.  Interestingly,  the  multimedia  •  Do  you  have  the  proper  personal 
baaed  quote  service.  Having  pmted  the  software  may  be  the  leak  expensive  por-  computer  configuration  to  handle 
-  appbakm  to  a  more  advanced  worksta-  tkm  of  the  system,  averaging  $495  for  the  the  load?  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  at- 
tion.  the  service  b  now  able  to  merge  live  newer  entries  oo  the  market,  such  as  tempt  multimedb  on  an  IBM  ^rsonal 
reporting  from  one  of  the  financial  news  IBM’s  Audio  VbualCoonectioo.  Coinputer  XT.  but  some  of  the  smaller 

networks.  Thb  multimedb  approach  en-  Be  forewarned:  Thoe  are  wide  swings  vendms  let  you  run  multimedia  appiica- 
»  abbs  the  stock  analyst  to  watdi  the  news  in  prices,  so  research  carefully.  To  assist  tions  on  as  little  as  IM  byte  of  random-ac- 
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The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  Septetwn  14, 1990 


Sai}fi50% 

REFURBISHED 


dosing  Recent  Recent 

price  high  low 


IBM  PC  Model  176 

$475 

$660 

$250 

XT  Model  086 

$500 

$700 

$350 

XT  Model  089 

$675 

$825 

$475 

AT  .Model  099 

$975 

$U7S 

$850 

AT  Model  239 

$1,025 

$1,325 

$700 

AT  Model  339 _ $1,175  $1.40Q  $900 


PS/2  Model  502 _ $1,550  $1,650  $1,425 

PS/2  Model  60 _ $1,850  $2,200  $1,600 


COMRJTtR  MARKETING 


pDSoxriosioaaTAN  sr.eoLDmciosT.TNsnw 


PS/2  Model  70P  $3,550  $3.700  $3.175 


Portable  286 _ $1,275  $1,450  $1,100 


WANG 

Bay-Sell  or  Trade 

vs  PC  ois 

Stmcow  m  Inentarr 
VS  7000/  100/S5/65/fiy5 
And  tVrrphertls 

4230A  .•  4230  •  Laser  Prmtern  - 
PC/386U  Worksutmts 

Genesis  Equipment  Marketing 

Ptiooe  <602)948-2720  Fu<602>S48-0615 


Portable  386 _ $3,000  $3.450  $2,950 


LTE286 _ $2,100  $2,525  $2,000 

Deekpro286  $1,375  $1,400  $1,200 


Deekpro  386/20  $2^00  $3.100  $2,400 


Apple  Macintoeh  512 

$375 

$775 

$275 

512E 

$450 

$450 

$350 

Plua 

$1,125 

$1,275 

$1,000 

n 

$3,150 

$3,500 

$3,050 

VS  •  OIS  •  PEBtPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Osk  Drives.  Memory  Upgrades 
Penpherab  and  Wang-compatibles 

■  All  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
lor  Wang  or  third-party  maintenance 

In  Slock  (or  D«ip»«ry‘  Buy.  r«ni  Wsse 

New  Wang  PCs*  at-exceptional  savings 


SLT-286 


Buy /Sell/Lease 
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CLASSIFIED 


PRIME 


Examines  the  issues 
wMe  computer 
professionals  examine 
your  message.  CaA 
for  all  the  details. 

(»O0) 

34*S474 

(ln»M..SaM7»<l700» 


IN  STOt'K 


Cafuemraqueli 

708-S31-1265 


RAIYOUMUNTSD 

MowroELWrr 


Cil:L«veSSyMms 

1-2ie«1-2221 


BUI. 


CaHDCC 

617.837-72B6 

or 

301-7SO-7200 


Your  used 
computer 
equipment 
deserves  a 
second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer  equip¬ 
ment  to  sell,  Computerwor\d‘$ 
Classified  Marketplace  is  the  best 
place  to  do  your  selling.  That's  be¬ 
cause  the  Classified  Marketplace 
features  a  Buy/Sell/Lease  section 
to  help  you  market  your  equipment 
to  the  very  people  who  are  looking 
to  buy. 


And  when  you  advertise  in  Com- 
puterworid  Classified  Marketplace, 
you  reach  a  total  (ABC-audit^) 
audience  of  over  612,000  computer 
professionals  who  turn  to  Comput- 
erwoHd  for  news,  information,  fea¬ 
tures  *  and  the  Classified  A^ket- 
place  •  every  week. 


So  give  your  used  computer  equip- 
n>ent  a  second  chance  today.  'To  re¬ 
serve  your  space,  call; 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


HONEYWELL 


LEVELS  OPS  6 
SERIES  16 


9a.*l  »r.i» 


BOUDREAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  Bear^oot  Rom 
No^ftOO'O  MA  0»53J 
iS08j  393-6839 
PAX  608-393-3781 
■Sincm  1974 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


■  ’14 


(800)  888-2000 


Data TREND 


RECONDITIONED 

cornmEomm 


I  Can  today  lor  quote 

K/ATiKj  I  1-80(MCE-BUYS 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thousands. 

As  a  result  of  our  thousands  of  purdtatea  of 
new  and  used  DM  systems  of  aS  sues,  shapes 
and  deacnpcwns.  we  are  oOemg  you  ^eei 
tavttigs  on  SM  AS/400's.  96'a.  tapes,  drives, 
pnmeis  and  penpherals.  as  weD  as  lA  up^ades 
As  a  ^>eaaliy.  we  oOer  muHiplesuii. 
modems,  protocol  conveners  and  PSA's 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sefl.  call  us  &tsi 
and  DEAL  DDtECr  with  (be. 


Buying  used 
IBM  equipment: 

»  3380  •  Ditk 
»  3480  -  r«pv 

»  3880-X23  • 

Cache  ContfcWvfs 
(any  modal) 
a  3990  •  ControNart 
**' EI>9«tC  lor  IBM  M  A 
Call  Chns  Bratun 
(216)  892-3990 
END-USERS  ONLY 


IMtere  Computer 
Professionsis  Shop 

met  $4*^74 

(ouA.see87soTm 


PS/2  OPeRAlING 
LEASES 

3094  3090 
PEUPHERALS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7568 

MI>t4/7S»-m9 


GIANT 

Warehouse  Liquidations 

SAINT  LOUIS  TAMPA 


■IBM  -nr  -KODAK 
■DEC  -BURROUGHS 
■XEROX  -TELEX 

and  more! 


Bids  must  be  received  by 
October  5, 1990 
To  obtain  a  bM  Hat  or 
for  inapecUon  caH: 
a^^Jane  Holhnd 

Bqirfparkamr  GoOip. 

KV  633  BMtery  St  Suite  400 
^  S«u  Freodeoo.  CA  94111 

■  Phone  800  523-4591  _ 


CLASSIFIED 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


Quality  Outsourcing 


i  IBM  Mamframe/Pehpherals  *  Consuming  Services 

#  Full  Techr>ical  Support  ♦  Network  Specialists 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800#  4  Capacity  Planning 

4  Database  Specialists  4  Automated  Operations 

Resources  Awailable  include: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA,  CMS.  CICS.  DB2/QMF,  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Ubrarian,  IBM  IN.  PANVALET, 
EASYTREIVE.  Telenet/Tymnet,  TOP  SECRET 


Call:  (201)216-3216 

mV  J  INFORMATION  TECH^OlOG'' AUlANCt  CORPCWariOS 


U  mMi:  i..» 


ClaMsified 

Marketplace 


showcases  your 
ad  by  product 
category! 


Whether  rt's  used  equip¬ 
ment.  software,  time,  ser¬ 
vices  or  iust  about  any 
other  category  of  com¬ 
puter  produa  or  service. 
Computerworid's  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  is  orgp- 
nized  U)  make  your  ad 
visible  and  to  make  buy¬ 
ing  your  produa  easy. 


Just  look! 

Computerworid's 
CUmified 
Marketplace 
Product  Categories 


periphera  U/supplies 
business  oppomtntties 


bids/propaaals/ 
real  estate 


graphics/ 

desktop  publishing 


So  if  you're  telling  com¬ 
puter  products  or  servic¬ 
es.  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  showcases 
YOUIt  produa  or  ser¬ 
vice.  Advertise  in  Com- 
puterworU's  CUssificd 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
information, 
call 


800/545-6474 

(in  MA.  508/6V9^700) 


SEPTEMBER  24. 1990 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

TSO/15PF/SDSF  FILE-AID  SIMWARE 

acs  INTERTEST  ACF2 

ADABA5  SAS  ADC2 

LIBRARIAN  «AVRS 

•  24  hour  avalUbUlty  -  UtUoterropted  Power 

•  latematlofia]  access  Supply 

■  Superior  technical  -  Cerwed  on-alte  vault 

support  staff  -  IMsaster  recovery 

•  Impeccable  service 

CtllNow-SotTtToarCoqtpiitliig  Worrin 

TODAT  a  TOMOBROWI 
(201)  6S5-34O0 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


Personalized  Service 


•  PtekLeeiFroctakit  •  DkeOerRecomySenka 

•  SmdatCemmmcrnkm  •  AIM  Sinks 

•  VM/XA.  MVS/XA.  DOS/VSE 

^ff.Agwi^Daia  Services  ine. 

CiUI 1-800  ADS-7112 

‘^Committed  to  Castomer  SatMaedon*’ 


ON-LINE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 

JUuluplecemm  ^  MVyXA.  VM.  DOS 

Jracf.cics.ims  Jsas;d«2 

JvbtaaKAienndiscouius  J  Worldwide  access 

Jputltednicsl  support  J  Lskt  priatug 

DiBSttr  recovery  scf^ccs 


(919)  469-3325 


ftPirmrtftTtrTrir.n 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-th«>arl 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  *  VM/XA  •  TSO/E  * 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  IDMS/R  * 
DB2  •  OMF  •  PROFS  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  *  CK)S  PLAYBACK  ’ 
dBUG-AID  *  ABENO-AIO  '  CICS 
ABEND-AID  ’ 

( Proceeding  products  are  regisisrad 
trademarks  ot  Compuware  Corporation) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  ma^or 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 

Se|^S  For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1-800-521-0444 

S22S  Auto  Club  Drive 
Oeartxim.  Michigan  48126 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Qualfty 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
cxjmputer  processor 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA. 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  tor 
~  outsourcing 

i-aoo-44»«797 

14300  Sullyfield  Orde 
Chantilly.  Virginia  22021 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


■  Dtt  lOMSn  Model 

204andAQU 

■  Proies$«n3i  Suppon 

SUP 

»  £ipenencM 
>^al«n  Manage 
mere  Team 
s  SmipMied  Pnong 
andk««c>ng 


e  ASAOO 
e  Fu*  Supporhng 
Services 

Medra  Conversion 
Lasers  impact 
Print  FacMy 
-  Appkcation 
Programming 
e  Technical  Suppon 
e  24  HeurtaOay- 
rOaysaWeek 


May&S|ieh,nc. 

TSOI  Opus  Asce  Doums  Giote  A  4P5tS-ST<3 

1(aoe)  729-1501 

far  More  wegmaiian  Contact  TonyRan«n 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

RE.MOTE  COMPLTING 
COMPl  TER  OL’TSOL  Ra.VG 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM»  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
acs,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLa  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 


•  Multiple  Communications 
MetbcKls 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Dau  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

cwmxo 


(  OMIHSI  l>f  OMPl  T1N(. 

•sFRMl  hS<  ORP 
4  40  OoihAcn  farkikAv  ■  ArKiedt  M  n 


COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Business  Opportunities 


Software 


Executives:  Lock  Into 
A  $44  Billion  Program 

ExfcuTnin.  die  natioc^s  leading  penonal  computer 
trammg  frandiae.  ■  now  otfenng  etdusnte  franchise 
opportunities  in  the  S44  billion  trsning  industry.  In 
|u«  sis  yean  EncuTratn  has  trained  wdl  over  1W.000 
tiiifinm  people  how  to  use  Lotus  1*2 ->3  and  other 
popular  micro-coinpuler  programs. 

Opoating  m  maior  dtics  rrom  coast  to  coast, 
Exccu'Hain  employs  stase^-the-art.  results  oriented, 
imiruciorledtrainngaiethods- 

Toqualdytorthis''franchi9eolthefutijre"oppomj- 
niy.  you  must  have  a  solid  buiinew  backffouno  and 
at  waA  S7SOOO  available  to  invest.  ^  details  call  Tom 
Lan&  Franchise  Orcctoc  in  Atlaita  at  l*M0*M3‘O984. 


KeyEntrylll 


^Execufiain 


Conversions 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


MAC^O  TO  COMMAND 
Automatically  convert  your  OCS 
Macro  to  0(^  Command. 

•  License  Product 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Turn»Key  Conversion 


Conversum  products  A  services  on  your 
site  or  ours.  Fixed  fee  or  TAM. 

NEOSYNETICS.  INC 

2860  Dte  Plaines  Ave,  Suite  375 
Oes  Plaina,ll&A0is  60018  . 

!  708/29WIWO  Fax:  29W044 


PROMOCr*  halpa  anawar  thaaa  and 
othar  oonvaraion  quaationa 
^E«tensi«e  PfQ  sottars'*  system 
/'Bases  ort  eo  yee'S  setuai  e>De'.»ecc 
/  Cenvere'en  sroiac^  <T>oaa>>n9  from 
Doa/vtE  HONevwakL 
tea  pniava 


mm 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


^  PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

■.IMA  iB  lOi^lCHT  iw  (n«  Ur^BfS  S««BCt>an  ot  LCD  PeS* 


TRuc  ccnoa 

UOMOCMSOUt 
SrSTFUS'ram  tSM 


a  BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 
V  -M£i  206  697  4008 


Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only  3 
days  notice  to 
ran  your  ad! 


When  you’re  selling, 
you  want  your  adver* 
tisinf  to  tdt  the  mar¬ 
ket  quickly  and  fre¬ 
quently.  You  can’t 
afford  to  wait  for  an 
issue  that's  coming 
out  several  weeks 
—  or  months  —  into 
the  future.  With 
Computerworld, 
there’s  no  waiting  for 
the  next  available  is¬ 
sue  because  we've 
got  one  for  you  every 


What's  more,  your 
ad  can  appw  in  the 
Monday  issue  of 
Computerworld  if 
you  order  just  3  days 
prior  to  the  issue. 
Advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that 
won’t  keep  you  wait¬ 
ing.  Ad^rtise  in 
Computerworld's 
Classified  Market¬ 
place! 


For  more 
information, 
call: 


343-6474 


9-Track  Tape 
For Your 
IBM 

PC/XT/AT/PS-2' 


irmrTTTTii 


Read  1600  or  6250  &p< 
S-bacH  tapes  from  amtcro. 
■mm  or  mainframe  in  EBCDIC 
orASCilasmtrTor  tmageor 
By  inOividual  tries. 

Use  Che  2000  PC'tor 
dish  beckup.  data  inter¬ 
change  or  archival  storage 


OGi-OATA  CORPORA  TON 
aseO  Oersey  Run  Rone 
Jnuue  WO20794.MW) 

<•00*  7B2-C3S6 
FlUII30ll4MH}7n 


OOMMIRNUIUD 

Classified 

Marketplace 

delivers  your  message 
ia  eorapanies  that 
plan  to  buy  your 
product  or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minie, 
mainftamm  to  super¬ 
computers.  Comput- 
erworld's  readers  buy 
products  across  aU 
ranges  of  today's  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you're  sell¬ 
ing,  advertise  in  the 
new^iaper  that  Alivers 
readers  that  plan  to  buy 
YOUR  product  or  ser¬ 
vice.  Ad^nise  in  Com- 
puterworid's  Classified 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
Information, 
call: 

800/343-6474 

(la  MA.  90a/rT9-0?00) 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


tUTSAP  COUNTY.  WA.  tt 
prsM'ing  •  wBitSof  1*1  to 
M  uMd  in  insiling  sn  RFP 
tor  tunri  secounting 
•yBlBfli  harriwsre  uti 

MtlwvB  IA  leei.  The 
county  psrtieulerly 
■Mteroatod  in  HttooreMd 
fmeAciei  eyetene  thet  will 
moot  the  current  end 
future  neede  ot  ite 
iM.oeo  reedonta  end 
1M0  emptoyeee. 


Can  for 
advertising 
infofmation; 

(800)  343-6474 

(lnMA.S0M7»O700) 


FREE  BUYER'S  GUIDE 


fiL  -III 


ClaBMiriad 

Uarkatplae* 

needs  only  3  days 
notice  to 
run  your  adl 


(BOO) 

34B/0474 

ViUA-atimmai 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld’s  Classified 
Martetplace  penetrates 
computer  using  companies  in 
all  key  industries.  B^use 
Computerworld’s  total  audi¬ 
ence  blankets  key  vertical 
markets  that  are  major  users 
-  and  major  buyers  -  of  com¬ 
puter  products  and  services. 


*Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuhtiaia  Supplenenul 
Dsu  Report.  May  2S.  1987. 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/ 
Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


ii  'herr  ail  eompuier  buyers  and  setters  go  to  market. 
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STUDY  GUIDES 


XWords  Cross  Reference 


Authoring  ^stemscan  replace  hard  copy  in  many  situations 


BY  NANCY  MUELLER 

SnOALTOCW 


Computers  were  supp(^  to  cedures.gukMinesandstaiuianls.  ami SarkesOxnmunkatkins Group.  _ 

save  us  from  the  ever-iocreas'  Although  emplo]^  electronic  policies  eMetaniedia  Systems.  loc,  produced  a 

ittg  mounds  of  paper  aiKi  lead  is  twH  a  new  conc^,  many  organuations  “point  of  infonnatian'' system.  caDed  In-  M  A  vrr>  nrA  v  ty^  va 

the  way  to  the  papeiiess  office.  stiD  have  not  taken  this  approach.  Author-  fopost.  for  the  U.S.ftistal  Service.  ■  ■NnWAl  lUpUtBUu 

Instead,  they've  somehow  in-  ing  systems  can  also  create  etectrook  •  Micro  Training  Associates,  Inc.  devel-  V  V  on  paper  doCUinenta* 

creased  the  pAes.  What  happei^  presentations,  whether  instructiooal.  in-  oped  trade-show  demoostratioos  and  on-  tiOD  and  the  eXDeose 

The  many  breakthrou^  in  comput-  fonrutional  or  promotxmal  in  nature.  line  documentatioo  for  AT&T. 

ers  and  telecomrounicatHms  technc^gy  Nontraditiooal  apfdicatioQs  of  author-  •  Paragcn  Tecfancdogies,  Inc.  developed  ^  iwnaiing  It  IS  uut)Ugn  uOTl- 
have  provided  us  not  ing  systems  are  gaining  both  a  feature-oriented  product  demon-  traditional  USeS  QI  Computer* 

only  with  easier.  Quicker  momentum  in  organiza-  stration  intended  for  mass  mailings  and  a  based  training  authoring 

methods  of  storing  infor-  .  tkms  as  the  advantages  trade-show  demonstration.  SVStemS  software 

mation  but  also  with  the  ^  such  oontraditioDal  A  variety  of  authoring  systems  were  ^ 

ability  to  access  infor-  uses  are  becoming  bet-  used  in  the  above  applications:  Infonnat- 

matioa  from  around  the  f-  terknown.  ics’ ACT  m,  Autborware's  Authorware  Choosing  a  presentatioo  meUKid  or  medi- 

worid.  One  of  the  pioneer  Professtonal,  Appbed  Learning's  The  um  is  Uke  performing  a  feasibQity  study. 

Of  course,  informa-  groups  in  using  author-  Educator,  Cognetks  Corp.'s  Hyperties  You  must  anal^  your  needs,  develop  ^ 

tion  provides  the  build-  -  *  v  ing  systems  in  these  hypertext  software.  On-line  Computer  temative  solutions,  then  choose  the  best 

ing  blocks  for  creating  ways  is  Informatics  Systems,  Ioc.’s  Oasys,  Computer  Teach-  siAjtioo  for  the  situation,  taking  all  rele- 

more  information,  causing  an  ongdng  Group,  Inc.  Mike  Ganci.  president  of  In-  ing  Corp.'s  Tencme  Produ^  and  Alan  vant^orsintocoosideratioa. 

multiplying  effect.  formatics.  said  that  the  use  of  programs  Conuminicatioo's  Quest.  Organizatioiis  cannot  survive  in  to- 

The  cost  of  paper  isn’t  the  problem;  such  as  its  ACT  HI  is  expanding  in  oontra-  What  does  aO  this  mean  to  infonnatioQ  day'amarketfdaceontraditionaodrigidi- 

paper  is  cheap.  It’s  the  cost  of  stcx^e  ditioDal  apfdicatioQS.  “Managers  are  find-  systems  trainers.’  The  ba^  problem  ty,ootiothiser8of6ercecanQ>etitioDaod 
space  and  the  labor  invdved:  the  filing,  ing  out  that  disk-based  presefltatkns  are  they'll  free  is  not  new.  rapidly  advancing  technology.  They  must 

accessing  and  updating.  hi^y  cost-effective  ways  to  disseminate  Discrepancies  continue  to  exist  be-  aittic^te  and  quickly  rebrand  to  aU  types 

Oneway  to  put  a  bd  on  paper  documen-  information,  that  they  can  be  created  and  tween  the  availability  of  technology  and  of  changing  enviromnental  demands,  fe¬ 
tation  and  the  expense  ^  handling  it  is  modified  qidckly  and  that  unlike  passive  the  use  of  technology  because  of  a  lack  of  gardless  of  the  source,  if  they  are  to  con- 
through  notttraditional  uses  of  computer-  paper-bas^  information,  the  interaction  knowledge  among  potential  users  r^ard-  tinue  offering  competitive  products, 
based  training  authoring  systems  soft-  of  the  disk  causes  higher  infemnation  re-  ing  what  is  available  and  how  to  effective-  prices  and  servk^ 

ware.  tentioo.'’besaid.  lyapf^it.  - 

Authoring  systems  can  be  used  in  ar-  Some  nontraditional  users  of  authoring  Tfriners  frmiliar  with  authoring  sys-  ModertmtSiethakiladviMradliiinotodK 
eas  ocher  than  training.  They  can  be  used  systems  include  the  fdlowing:  temsabould  conduct  dasses  on  bow  it  can  GndiM«Cdfege.  Bowing  CkeaSciuUiranitr. 

to  reduce  paper  overload  and  increase  •  Authorware,  Inc.  produced  a  prototype  be  used  and  how  to  get  the  oxKt  out  of  it.  Bowhag  Green.  OUo. 


UNIX! 


■Sex  onnne  tutorials 
■Over  100  hours  of  equivalent  semina 
training  for  as  Kttte  as  $225  per  user 

■400  topics  and  120  Urm  commands 


914032-6100 

(Within  NVS) 

80O62B-5471 

[Outside  NYS] 


PIDMGniNG  A  KEllUt  UNUCmANDINC  OF 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CEC  is  pleased  co  preseni  (he  cunetK  pubiK 
offerings  of  our  Infwnurion  Engineering  cowrsei 


HotTWdnlng? 

lasMwnnMeg 


Miclol 


TIPS  &  TECHNIQUES 
DEVELOPERS  HANDBOOK 
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(800)  343.6474 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Findine  computer  ulem  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  time  when  you’d  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  chatted.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today's 
business,  so  has  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

What's  more,  many  of  today’s  recruiters  don 't  use  today's 
most  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  vou  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 
Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computerworld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 


mi 


The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  repons 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
since  1982.  To  make  maners  worse,  there 
are  more  computers  in  today’s  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  drxtr 
your  competitor,  it  likely  iscompeting  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn’t  changing  tor  the  better  -and  that’s  sure 
Deinaad  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  ’90s. 


Supply 


'Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally 
reach  "active  ”  job  seekers  — 
those  who  actively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  lb  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represent  2  in  10  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  professioruls.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today’s 
computer  professionals  are  "pas¬ 
sive"  job  seekers  —  those  who 


For  every  N  of  today’s 
jofc  seekers . . 


late 

Arsivcl 


would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  "non-movers"  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today's  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What’s  worse,  if 
you’re  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
are  as  inefficient  as  their  limited  audience. 
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More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  because  Computeruvrld  reaches  over  612.000  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  arid  one  that’s  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers 
That’s  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu- 
teruorld  than  in  any  other  profe.ssional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computeruxirld  is  the  single  place  where  America’s  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  eveiy  week 


Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  start  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  tlO.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  uade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 


Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 


Just  look  at  this  week's  Computer  Careers 
section.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  vinually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won’t.  Whether  vou  use  computers, 
make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 


For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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month  to  25%.  That  wiQ  neceasi- 
tate  drastic  cutbacks  m  qiendihg 
to  reflect  the  towered  expecta* 
tioos. 

Otade  Chief  Executive  0& 
cer  Lairy  EBison  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  ttdement  that  be  witt 
sweep  away  two  layers  of  sales 
management,  “reducing  the 
numbv  of  sales  managers  while 
uKTeamg  the  munber  of  sales 
represenatives.'' 

Oracle  insiders,  including  cur¬ 
rent  and  former  executives  and 
employees,  have  described  a 
harrowing  summer  in  which  all 
the  rules  of  Oracle's  wm-at-afl- 
costs  marketing  strategy  were 
called  imo  questioo  —  and  no 
one  knew  wto  was  going  to  lose 
their  job  next 

"The  old  Oracle  cotture  said 
that  if  you  were  a  good  perform¬ 
er  and  met  or  exceeded  your 
goals,  you  would  be  rewarded  for 
a  job  wefl  done,"  ooe  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  In  general  the  re¬ 
wards  were  high  pay.  bonuses 
and  traveling  in  style,  the 
former  executive 
sakL  “That  culture 
is  dead." 

The  400  or  more 
employees  laid  off 
from  Oracle's  4.000- 
pereoo  domestic 
work  force  were,  id 
many  cases,  given 
only  two  weeks'  sev¬ 
erance  poy.  even 
though  some  had 
served  the  firm  for 
^  years  or  more, 
sources  said.  The  company  de¬ 
clined  to  reveal  severance  spe- 
dflcs.  Some  employees  lost  their 
jobs  based  on  performance  re¬ 
views  and  otbm  because  their 
departments  were  reduced  in 
siK,  company  sources  sakL 

“One  diffioilty  is  that  Oracle 
doesn't  handle  transition  very 
weD."  another  former  executive 
said.  Among  the  company's  top 
executives..  “Very  few  are  will¬ 
ing  to  stick  their  neck  out  and 
say. 'This  is  the  way  it  is.' and  go 
on  from  there."  As  a  result,  he 
said,  the  bad  news  cootinues  to 


come  ID  dribs  and  drabs  rather 
than  being  presented  as  pan  of 
an  overhaul  of  the  company,  ooe 
of  the  largest  independent  soft¬ 
ware  suppliers  in  the  world. 

“What  we  are  guilty  of  is  do¬ 
ing  this  ID  real  time.'*  countered 
Chris  Greendik,  vice-president 
of  marketing  at  Oracle  U.S.A. 
“Look  at  bow  visible  and  up¬ 
front  the  company  is  about  what 
it'sdoing.'’ 

Though  concerned  about  Or¬ 
acle's  Saandal  prospects,  users 
seemed  more  concerned  about 
^iture  prodoct  plans  —  some¬ 
thing  t^  intend  to  focus  on  at 
this  week's  Interaatioctal  Oracle 
Usma  Group  meeting  in  Ana- 
beiin,  Caht  “A  layoff  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  10%  doesn't  worry  me 
much  at  aH"  said  ^rren  Oipps, 
chairman  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Gr¬ 
ade  Users  Group. 

Of  greater  concern.  Capps 
said,  was  the  future  of  product 
development,  particutaily  in  the 
areas  of  Oram's  Version  6.0  re- 
latiooaJ  database  managetnM 
system,  which  first  began  ship¬ 
ping  in  November  1988  but  ex¬ 
perienced  an  extefMled  rollout 
for  aD  platfonns  supported  by 
Oracle  and  its 
SQL*Fonns  3.0  re¬ 
port  writer,  which 
began  ihippiog  for 
the  Kgrtal  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  lak 
December. 

“They're  stiO  be¬ 
hind  the  times  on 
their  products  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of 
their  devetopment  is 
spread  across  80 
Diardware]  plat- 
forms,"  Capps  said.  “They 
^lend  a  tremendous  amount  of 
resources  just  to  maintain  the 
compatibtlity  of  new  Telqpae&'' 
tf  the  cutbacks  threaten  prod¬ 
uct  enhancements,  they  ccx^  ig¬ 
nite  many  brushfires  in  the 
grassroots  user  groups,  user  ac¬ 
tivists  said,  adding  that  Oracle 
must  DOW  foci»  on  its  installed 
base.  “It  appears  that  research 
and  devetopment  is  safe"  from 
the  cutbada,  said  Tony  23emb3, 
president  of  the  New  York  Ora¬ 
cle  Users  Group.  "But  we  will  be 
checking  to  get  a  confirmatioa  of 


this  in  Anaheim." 

Oracle  management  has 
dearly  been  sobered  by  recent 
events.  Tbe  day  after  the  layoffs, 
said  one  senior  Oracle  product 
manager.  "I  sat  my  people  down 
and  made  sure  everyone  on  tbe 
technical  staff  undeiatood  what 
was  going  on."  He  added.  "You 
attach  so  much  of  your  self- 
wortb  to  your  job.  and  1  didn't 
want  what  was  happening  to 
com;vomise  their  work. " 

With  the  .stress  of  the  layoffs 
rippling  throughout  the  compa¬ 
ny,  Oracle  executives  are  prom¬ 


ising  that  tbe  firee-spending  days 
of  Oracle’s  sales  staff  are  over. 

“We  wiD  focus  on  things  that 
are  important  to  our  clients  in  a 
manner  that  won't  took  like 
we're  spending  money  without 
any  reason  to  do  so."  said  Mi¬ 
ch^  S.  Fields,  president  of  the 
Orade  U.SA  and  market- 
ing  subsidiary. 

Analysts  said  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  slowdown  has  lengthened 
Oracle’s  sales  cycle, 
making  it  harder  to 
close  big  orders  so 
they  can  be  stated  as 
revenue.  Com¬ 
pounding  tbe  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  Ora¬ 
cle's  extremely 
aggressive  sales 
stance,  which  may 
have  been  "eating 
into"  future  revenue 
for  the  sake  of  fiscal 
1990's  bottom  line. 

"Untfl  oow,  we  were  a  revenue- 
driven  organization."  one  senior 
manager  said.  “When  we  needed 
more  money,  we  just  west  out 


and  closed  more  business.  But 
conditions  have  changed,  and  we 
just  can't  do  that  anymore." 

There  is  a  corporate  explana¬ 
tion  for  tbe  recent  slide,  which 
be^  in  April  with  a  $15  million 
restatement  of  third-quarter 
revenue.  "Tbe  capital  spending 
cycle  is  slowing  down,"  ex¬ 
plained  Michael  Musson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  investor  relations  at  Ora¬ 
cle.  "In  June,  we  had  intended  to 
build  our  business  up  as  if  we 
were  going  to  grow  at  50%. 
Now,  it  appears  that  50%  was 
way  too  optimistic.'' 


"When  there  was  a  third- 
quarter  shortfall,  they  probably 
told  themselves  th^  would 
make  it  up  in  tbe  fcM^  quar¬ 
ter,"  said  Kenneth  Burke,  a  vice- 
president  of  research  at  Alex. 
Brown  A  Sons,  Inc's  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  “But  that  way.  you 
end  up  with  no  pipeline  for  tbe 
first  quarter,  and  that's  probably 
part  of  what’s  gone  on." 

Two  weeks  ago.  in  tbe  after¬ 
math  of  the  finanda) 
bad  pews,  Gary  Ken- 
nody  —  a  10-year 
Orade  veteran  rffxi 
helped  build  the 
company  —  was  re¬ 
place  as  president 
of  Oracle  U.SA  by 
Fields,  who  had  di¬ 
rected  Oracle's  U.S. 
field  sales  force. 
Kennedy  remains 
with  the  firm,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Oracle  Complex 
Systems  Corp. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolida- 
tkm,  some  executives  have  cfao- 
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Losing  the  race 

Oracle's  revenue  has  grawn  but  will  he  eclipsed  by  expenses 


ot  Chtf  t.  t-ml  Mock 
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FCC  extends  reach  of  price  caps 


BYCAKVaANTHES 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  If  the 
Foderal  Communicatjoas  Com- 
missioo  is  correct,  actions  it  took 
last  week  will  lead  to  tower 
prices  for  users  of  long-distaDce 
data  and  voice  coimnunicattoos 
servKes.  The  FCC  extended  its 
system  of  price  caps  and  floors, 
adopted  for  AT&'T  in  1989.  to 
the  interstate  sendees  of  local 
telephone  companies. 

Beginning  Jan.  1.  the  seven 
regiooal  BeQ  operating  compa¬ 
nies  and  GTE  Corp.  must  move 
to  the  price  caps  system;  other 


local  companies,  oduch  are 
smaOer.  also  have  the  option  to 
do  so. 

The  setting  of  price  brackets 
replaces  rate-of-retum  regula¬ 
tion.  in  whiefa  prices  are  pegged 
to  an  allowed  return  on  capital 
investment  The  FCC  developed 
price  caps  formulas  that  it  said 
should  result  in  tower  charges  to 
tong-distance  carriers  for  con¬ 
nections  to  local  networks  than 
would  occur  under  the  rate-of- 
retum  concept  Tbe  coouniasioo 
estimated  tim  tbe  new  scheme 
would  knock  billions  of  dollars  off 
bills  for  tong-thsUnce  services 
over  the  next  four  years. 


Price  caps  regulation  allows 
prices  to  rise  but  at  less  than  the 
rate  of  mflation.  Price  caps  also 
provide  sharing  of  earnings 
above  certain  thresholds  with 
customers. 

Tbe  commission  also  voted  to 
reduce  fiom  12%  to  11V«%  the 
maxiinum  allowable  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  that  local  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  may  earn  on  charges  to 
tong-dtsUnce  carriers  for  local 
connections  a  move  it  said 
will  reduce  those  fees  by  $337 
mObon  in  tbe  first  year. 

AT&T  is  required  to  pass  on 
to  consumers  all  savings  from 
reductions  im  local  connect 


charges.  Other  long-distance 
companies  are  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  AT&T's  price  reduction  lead 
as  a  matter  of  competitive  neces¬ 
sity,  Richard  Firestone,  chief  of 
tbe  FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau,  said  last  week. 

There  is  tittle  industry  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  PCC's  price 
formulas  —  which  take  into  ac¬ 
count  inflatioo.  productivity  tar¬ 
gets  and  uncontrollable  costs 
such  as  tax  inaeases  and  line 
charges  —  will  work  as  intended 
or  that  telephone  companies  will 
behave  as  eiqwcted  or  be  able  to 
achieve  the  operating  efficien¬ 
cies  hoped  for.  FCC  commission¬ 
er  Ervin  S.  Duggan  called  the 
FCC  staff  that  developed  tbe 
plan  aixl  its  supporting  formulas 


sen  to  leave,  saying  they  believe 
tbe  shakeout  wiU  coittinue. 
Among  them  was  Atam  Lakhan- 
daiu,  a  well-known  Silicon  Valley 
financial  specialist  adx>  was 
oamed  chief  financial  officer  of 
Oracle  U.S.A.  is  May.  He  had 
joined  Orade  in  March.  Tom  Sie* 
bd.  8  sales  vice-president  who 
had  been  close  to  Kennedy,  took 
a  one-year  leave  of  absence,  tbe 
company  said.  Sources  close  to 
both  executives  said  they  were 
leaving  tbe  company  voluntarily. 

Ooe  direct  casualty  of  the  re- 
orgamatioo  was  lieniey. 
who  was  promoted  from  senior 
vice^iresadent  of  iroduct  mar- 
ketnig  to  head  up  Oracle's  inter- 
contineotal  sales  organization  in 
May.  Tierney,  who  had  just 
started  to  dir^  the  sales  forces 
in  Canada.  Mexico.  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa  and  Asa.  was  tenni- 
nated  during  tbe  coosobdatkm  of 
sales  manageqient.  Oracle  said. 

Tampororfot  ralaoiad 

Although  Orade  (fid  not  initially 
offer  the  information,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  up  to  200  more  "tem¬ 
porary  workers"  also  lost  their 
jobs  CO  Sept  17.  "We  no  kmg^ 
have  any  temporary  wotkeia  in 
the  U.S.,  sntb  a  few  exceptions," 
Musson  said. 

Grade  CFO  Jeffrey  %lker. 
who  was  promoted  last  week  to  a 
second  role  as  executive  vice- 
president.  will  oversee  all  finan¬ 
cial  functions  in  an  effixl  to  re¬ 
duce  spending.  He  jmns  Geoff 
Squire,  bead  of  worldwide  sales 
and  (fi^butioo,  at  tbe  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  vice-president 
level  both  report  directly  to  El- 
lisoa. 

"There  are  going  to  be  some 
real  transicion  issues  there," 
said  David  Bayer,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Montgomery  Securities  in 
Son  Frandsco.  "They've  recen¬ 
tralized  after  having  decentral¬ 
ized  in  May.  I  think  Wdl  Street’s 
going  to  took  for  evidence  that 
tbe  company  has  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  its  i^ierations  and  that 
they  keep  th^  promises  with 
their  customers  about  meeting 
product  schedules  in  a  timdy 
fashion.  Right  now,  there’s  no 
reason  to  be  confident  of  those 
foctors." 


"Rube  Goldberg’s  god-dul- 
dren." 

Larry  dosser,  an  official  at 
the  730-niember,  user-oriented 
Intematnoa)  fViiTimimirartnn<; 
Assodatxn.  said  tbe  laice  caps 
plan  should  lead  to  more  stable 
prices  for  bi^h^ieed  private 
network  services,  wfaidi  have 
tended  to  fluctuate  widely.  Tbe 
FCC  plan  adopted  special  price 
limits  for  Tl  and  'n  services, 
saying  they  may  not  vary  more 
thm  5%  up  or  down,  with  aifrust- 
ments  for  changes  in  the  price 
cap,  each  year. 

Ttos  price  caps  plan  wiD  be  in 
effect  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  tbe  commisaoQ  wiU 
evaluate  its  effectiveness  and 
fairness. 
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AS/400  joint  CIM  Hnoup 

One  year  after  ramping  Up  onre  than  M  products  as  put  of  • 
compateT'iotegrated  rnaDufacturing  (CIM)  architecture.  IBM 
added  its  midrange  ^)pficatioo  Syat^dOO  to  the  aaaembty 
hne  last  week.  The  CIM  Seriea/400  win  a  bole  in  IBM’s  CIM 
offerings,  analysts  said,  and  wiD  positioo  IBM  against  Digital 
Eqiapment  Con)>  in  the  small  to  midstae  systems  market  IBM 
aim  drew  its  RI^  System/ffOOO  into  the  strategy. 

NSFnot  manogomant  firm  fowndod 

IBM,  MCI  Commumcatioos  Cocp.  and  Merit,  Inc.  formed  a 
not^rofit  corporation  to  manage  and  operate  the  iederally 
funded  Nstkaial  Sdeooe  Poundatioo's  N^oet  IBM  and  M<n 
win  contribute  $5  milBoo  each  over  the  course  of  three  years  to 
the  new  firm.  caDcd  Advanced  Network  A  Services,  lac.  Merit. 
■  coosorthim  of  Mkdngan  universities,  baa  managed  the 
NSPnet  bsdcbone  ance  1988,  with  IBM  contributing  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  and  MCI  supplying  higMpned  digital  cxr- 
OBta.  AlUn  M.  Weiaa  wiD  leave  I^  to  head  the  new  company. 
He  said  the  firm  will  be  able  to  step  up  support  for  the  network 
iritOe  taking  less  of  a  r^knal  view.  NSFoet  B  being  upgraded 
to  speeds  of  45M  bit/sec. 

e 

Bwsinosskind  chops  10%  of  forco 

Businctslaod,  Inc,  is  facing  up  and  sHmming  down.  Last  week, 
the  |1  biHioo  micrococnputer  distributar  announced  a  pbo  de- 
•cribed  by  Chief  Eiecu^  Officer  David  Norman  as  “a  ded- 
sive  move  to  make  the  tough  dedsioos”  needed  to  bring  the 
firm’s  outgo  into  line  with  its  bicooie.  Busmesaland  wiB  merge 
its  Computer  ^aft  retaD  subsidiary  into  Uie  parent  company, 
trim  its  worldwide  work  force  by  10%.  cut  $50  miilioo  from  in- 
N^ntory  and  ddete  a  management  layer  from  its  sales  organtza- 
tion  by  promoting  computer  indmiry  entrepreneur  Midiael 
Riehner  to  senior  vice-presadent  of  Slim  and  marketing. 

SPSS  ropockogot  PC  version 

SPSS,  Inc.  rdeaaed  SPSS/re+  Veraioa  4.0,  a  major  repack- 
agiog  and  enhancement  of  its  statistical  software  package  for 
DOS  machines,  SPSS  chime  to  have  the  largest  share  of  the 
personal  comfNiter  statistical  software  market  The  release  is 
in  part  a  response  to  charges  by  competitors  that  9*SS  is  over¬ 
priced.  SPSS/PC+  4.0  has  the  bai^  module  of  Venkn  3.0 
sfikt  into  two  modules:  SPSS/PC+  Base  and  SPSS/PC+  Su- 
tistica.  The  Base  module  will  seO  for  $195,  with  additioaal  mod¬ 
ules  starting  at  $295  each.  SPSS  said  stripping  down  the  pack- 
age  is  a  strategic  move  that  wiO  draw  more  users  to  statistical 
software  packages. 

Quottro  Pro  updoted 

Boriand  Internatiana]  bunched  its  btest  attack  on  the  spread¬ 
sheet  market  last  week  with  the  release  of  Quattro  Pro  Versioci 
2.0,  an  iqxbted  version  of  its  l-year-dd  qweadsbeet  applka- 
tioa  The  new  program  tnchidea  enhanced  problem-solving 
abilities  as  well  as  advanced  graphics  and  wiD  ship  by  mid-No¬ 
vember.  Boriand  wiD  offer  upgrades  to  Quattro  Pro  1.0  users 
and  owners  of  other  tugh-^nd  qveadriieets.  including  Lotus 
Devefopment  Corp.’s  1-2-3.  The  new  program  wiD  be  priced  at 
$495,  while  owners  of  Versioo  1 .0  can  upgrade  for  $80. 


Hyatt 

FROM  PAGE  1 

the  reservation  system.  In  1987. 
it  became  AT&Ts  largest  3B2 
site,  installing  the  Unix  mitticom- 
puters  in  vbtuaDy  aD  of  its  prop¬ 
erties  worldwide. 

Last  December,  Biggs  said, 
be  met  with  AT&T  and  Informix 
Corp.  and  told  both  vendors  that 
switching  the  central  Feserva- 
tion  system  —  which  had 
worked  under  IBM’s  Transac- 
tion  Processing  Facility  (TPF) 
operating  system  smce  1982  — 
to  Unix  woidd  have  to  be  a  three- 
way  partnership. 

”1  told  them  we  didn’t  want  to 
bet  the  ranch,”  said  Biggs,  who 
came  to  Hyatt  5%  years  ago  af¬ 
ter  a  16-year  career  at  Howard 
Johnson. 

Both  AT&T  and  Informix 
provided  detaOs,  under  noodb- 
closure,  of  pemfing  pro&icts. 
AT&T  outboed  its  System 
7000,  a  reduced  instructkn  set 
computing  server  aimed  at 
OLIT  settings  and  supplied  by 
AT&T  partner  Pyramid  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  Informix  revealed 
the  spedficatioos  of  Informix 
Online,  a  beefed-iqiveniaoof  tn- 
fonnix  Ttirbo  ttot  addresses 
many  OLTP  issues,  such  is  data 
integrity.  on-liDe  archiving  and 
disk  mirroring. 

Hyatt  has  five  System  700(b 
—  tluee  for  the  reservatioo  as¬ 
tern.  one  amaU  model  as  a  de^ 
opment  tool  and  one  (or  a  sabs 
and  marketing  application  that 
supporXi  120  users.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  set  a  goal  of  serving  1 
users  with  the  System  7000s. 

The  reservation  Q'stem  was 
cut  over  early  bit  month.  Re¬ 
markably,  Hyatt  dected  not  to 
run  the  new  system  in  paralld 
with  the  okL  "Wb’d  bendt- 
marked  the  beO  out  of  {the 
70008].  We  fdt  confident  it 
would  work,”  Biggs  said. 

Whde  the  apphcatioo  ran 
fiawlessly  in  its  first  week,  a 


combination  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  crashed  the  system 
for  five  hours  the  second  week. 

A  week  of  debugging  located 
the  problem,  ’’and  since  then, 
we’ve  made  30  minor  changes  to 
the  applicatioo,”  Kerr  said. 

As  if  replacing  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  with  coupled  Unix  proces¬ 
sors  to  a  rdational  was 

not  ambitious  enough,  Hyatt  abo 
switched  out  its  private  ^ta  net¬ 
work  the  same  day,  repbdng  a 
dedicated  S^tems  Network  Ar- 
cfaitectuie  networit  wHh  Trans- 
misaioo  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  connections  over 
56K  bit/sec.  Imes  and  Ethernets 
mtbebotds. 

(jilbert  Wai,  executive  direc¬ 


center  wiD  hnk  to  the  TPF-btaed 
computerised  reservation  sys¬ 
tems  (CRS)  of  the  uiats 
through  an  ioterfooe  provided  by 
The  Hotel  Industry  ^ritcfa  Com¬ 
pany  (THISCO)  in  Dallas. 
THISCO,  abo  a  System  7000 
user,  b  working  on  creating  a 
common  interfaoe  between  the 
different  airlme  systems  and 
those  of  the  hotel  chains,  winch 
much  DOW  attach  to  eadi  CSS 
separately. 

IBM  has  little  to  fear  from 
Hyatt's  example,  said  those  con- 
nected  to  the  project  and  others 
fsmilbrwithl^.  _ 

Hyatt  was  an  atypical  TPF 
site,  running  the  system  on  a 
4361  rather  than  a  3090-dBas 


Hyofft's  Knrr  and  Biggs  kodjump  to  Unis 


tor  of  product  marketing  at  In¬ 
formix,  conceded  that  for  the 
dassic  TPF  users — the  nation’s 
largest  airitnes  —  a  Unix  riter- 
native  b  still  oot  an  option.  ”But 
I  bdieve  [Unix]  b  moving  in  that 
direction.”  he  said,  adding  that  it 
was  not  inconceivafale  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  could  be  support¬ 
ed  in  such  an  on-lme  environ- 
meoL 

TPF  was  introduced  by  IBM 
23  years  ago  to  the  airtiDe  indus¬ 
try  and  later  moved  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  need  of  TPF's  2,000 
transactioo/sec.  rating. 

Hyatt’s  central  reservations 


mainframe.  Moreover,  the  brg- 
est  of  an  estimated  2M  to  300 
TPF  licensees  worldwide, 
among  them  the  natioo's  largest 
banks  and  airkDes.  wDI  oot  afatn- 
don  their  siaUe  investments  in 
TPF  software,  programmer 
know-how  and  hardware. 

While  the  maior  airitnes  prob¬ 
ably  wiS  oot  jettison  their  enor¬ 
mous  investments  in  TPF  and 
IBM  mainframes,  they  are  Skeiy 
to  "try  open  systems  in  bsdk- 
door  appbcatkns  or  for  new,  re¬ 
stively  smaD  appbcatiooa,"  said 
Omri  Serlin  at  ITOM  Interna¬ 
tional  Co.  in  Loa  Altos,  Cafif. 


IBM  'memory  lapse’  ruffles  rivals 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


An  IBM  mainframe  memory  up¬ 
grade  policy  offid^  announced 
earber  rhk  month  oompeti- 
tora  crying  foul  and  suggesting 
that  it  penalizes  users  who  do 


,  .  ^  im.  Mm.,  sad  addhioo*]  ouUiac  aC5cc4. 
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business  with  them. 

Users  wbo  upgrade  central 
storage  on  the  3090J  model  may 
be  required  to  order  at  least  ooe 
additional  thermal  conduction 
module  (TCM)  at  a  cost  of 
$57,100  if  the  upgrade  b  “not 
dire^  ordered  from  IBM.”  ac¬ 
cording  toa  SepL  5  letter. 

”We  are  convinced  that  it  b 
nothing  more  than  a  way  to  stop 
users  from  buying  used  on  third- 
party  memory.”  said  Robert 
Bardagy,  a  senior  vice-president 
at  leasing  company  CockBsco. 
Inc.  EMC  Corp.,  which  makes 
memory  sold  throng  Storage 
Tecfamdogy  Corp.,  said  some 
customers  have  postponed  pur¬ 
chases  because  of  the  added 
costs. 

LouFmo^ao.  vice-president 
of  marketing  at  Cambex  Corp., 
which  aeOs  memory  upgrades, 


referred  to  the  policy  as  a  "bla¬ 
tant  predatory  practice.” 

TTiwaw  rhatlMging  manmraitx 

are  Strong  denied  Iqf  IBM. 'The 
U.S.  Justice  Department’s  1956 
consent  decree  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  IBM  from  engaging  in 
pricing  practices  that  would  tend 
to  lock  out  coaqyetitnrs  because 
of  IBM’s  domittUKe. 

According  to  an  IBM  qxdtes- 
man,  central  storage  b  handled 
as  a  complete  main  memory  sys¬ 
tem  with  two  key  parts:  the  actu¬ 
al  memory  board  and  a  TCM  to 
manage  it  Customers  pay  IBM 
one  package  price,  but  if  a  cua- 
tomer  purdnaes  the  memory 
upgrade  from  a  non-IBM  source, 
the  customer  b  doing  the  up¬ 
grade  on  a  component  basb  a^ 
pays  for  the  adthtional  TCM  aep- 
anitdy.  ad&ng  $57,100  to  tlte 
upgra^  price. 
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Hiring 


A  CW  survey  of  IS  managers  shows  New  York  ^nd  Florida 
vacancies  fill  the  festest 
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NEXT  WEEK 


NoburoMina-  b 
miaawa  began  de¬ 
signing  infonnatioo  sys¬ 
tems  in  Japan  in  1953  and 
installed  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  Univac  in  Japan  at  On- 
oda  Cement  Co.  in  1959. 
Now,  still  advising  Onoda 
on  IS  at  72,  Minamisawa 
has  left  a  significant  mark 
on  bothprivate-  and  pub- 
bc-sector  computing  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  See  Manager's  Jour¬ 
nal  for  a  profile. 


As  barriers  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade  fall,  exist¬ 
ing  markets  becomb  satu¬ 
rated  and  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  beckon  from  foreign 
soil,  one  lesson  many  firms 
are  learning  is  that  they 
can’t  afford  to  operate  as 
independent  entities. 
Rather,  they  must  function 
as  a  global  enterprise. 

Fmd  out  how  IS  can  help 
multinational  firms  cope 
in  Executive  Report. 


INSIDE  LINES 

No  ‘Made  in  Japan’  label 

Amdahl  esKcutives  were  piqued  over  questioos  relating  its 
latest  mainfraine  anoouDcemeot  (see  story  page  4)  to  ooe 
made  earlier  in  the  mooth  by  Fqjitau,  wiu^  owns  43%  of  Ani' 
dahl.  "I  know  it’s  a  hard  thi^  to  get  across,  but  we  design,  we 
develop,  and  we  deliver  these  machmes.”  said  Amdahl  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Zendte.  Nevertheless,  Puptsu's  recent  announce- 
ment  of  its  M-1800  hi^i-end  maefaioe,  which  also  has  an 
eight-way  configuratioa  with  more  thn  350  miUioci  instruc- 
tioQs  per  second,  would  appear  to  be  quite  simflar  to  Amdahl's 
5995.  Amdahl  and  Fqptsu  are  both  ''tismg  the  same  bricks." 
explained  Erika  WHlians,  vice-iaesident  of  processor  product 
management  "However,  we’re  using  them  to  build  d^erent 
bouses." 

Got  a  problem?  Just  up(p*ade 

Several  users  of  NoveO’s  remote  prnt  service  on  Netware 
386  Versioo  3. 1  loadable  module  (NLM)  are  reporting  lockups, 
errors  and  outri^  crazies.  Martin  Manet’s  bformatioo 
Systems  Division  said  Versioo  l.lofNLMtsknocl^aDre- 
mote  Postscript  serial  printers  off  line.  Novefl  said  it  is  only 
aware  of  problems  with  Voskm  1.0  of  NLM. 

Air  Force  highs  and  lows 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  gettmg  ready  to  caned  its  annual  world¬ 
wide  microcomputer  conference,  ^ted  for  October  in  Gdf 
Rnt.  Miss.,  acoirding  to  a  source.  The  event,  which  normally 
draws  2.(K)0  microcofnputer  managers,  was  eaqoected  to  draw 
only  800  this  year.  Blame  impending  budget  cuUwda  far  the 
smaller  than  usual  turnout,  our  source  said.  Meanwhile,  with  a 
personnel  tracking  system  maxxed  out  because  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  the  Air  Force  is  reportedly  flcddng  a  few  good 
men  or  women  in  the  software  programming  business  in  the 
'^shingtoQ,  D.C.,  area  to  do  a  "quick-and-<hit^ob  on  facing" 
it,  said  someone  who  claimed  to  have  been  contacted. 

And  a  merry  Christmas  to  all? 

An  almost  identical  version  of  the  IBM  Christmas  virus  that 
infected  thousands  of  computers  on  IBM’s  internal  mail  in  De¬ 
cember  1987  has  reportedly  been  posted  on  the  Bitnet  net¬ 
work.  The  virus  puts  a  tree  sod  seasonal  greeting  message  on 
the  screen  erf  infected  computers  and  is  known  to  repbeate 
wik&y,  shutting  down  computers.  No  word  of  any  infections, 
however.  Bitnet  connects  computers  at  more  than  200  uni¬ 
versities  as  well  as  to  the  Earn  netwodc  in  Europe,  the  entry 
point  of  the  original  virus.  IBM  was  forced  to  sli^  down  its 
3S0,00O-terminal  netwodc  for  nearly  three  days  to  get  rid  of 
the  vims. 

Sttiff  this  in  your  billy-can 

AccOTding  to  Australia-based  news  sources.  Mips  Conqxiter 
Systems  and  Wang  will  formalise  an  agreement  allowing  Vhxtg 
to  use  Mips  computers  as  a  Unix  platform  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  agreement  wiD  be  the  fast  such  rdatiooship 
estabttrfied  by  the  two,  and  hCpe’AustraBan  managing  dit«- 
tor  Rob  Byrne  said  be  hopes  it  wiD  extend  Dtemationally- The 
official  wo^  from  LoweO,  Mass.:  "No  romment." 

Outsourcing,  out  shopping? 

Tones  are  wild  and  wodly  in  the  outsourcing  industry  as  two 
major  vendors  receitly  changed  their  buanens  beads.  At  Lit¬ 
ton  Computer  Services,  John  Cudwvth  has  left  for  Affiliated 
Cemputer  Services,  the  Dallas-based  service  firm  beaded  by 
Mte^  founder  Darwin  Deaaon;  Tom  Sdioen  has  rqdaced 
Cudworth  as  vice-presideflt  of  busioess  devdopment  at  Uttoo. 
And  at  (Senix,  President  Tom  Mabor  is  gone,  replaced  by 
Rudy  Cifoleni,  president  of  new  Onix  parent  MCN/CSI. 

Sew  England  Telephone  recent  informed  customers  Out 
if  they  want  to  view  adult  entertainment  on  the  company’s 
videotex  service,  they  have  to  sign  a  request  for  '‘access  to  Ae 
indecent  services.  ”  We  make  no  such  judgments  on  callers 
trying  to  access  our  adult  news  hounds,  jfustcall  (BOO)  343- 
6474.  and  News  Editor  Pete  BartolikwUl  hook  you  up  without 
a  declaration  on  your  morality.  Want  a  more  hands-off  ap¬ 
proach?  Fax  us  the  dirt  at  (508)  875-B932.  or  messageCOM- 
PUTERWORLD  on  MCI  MaU. 
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Germans  hear  busy  signals 


INSIDE 

Integration  Strate- 
pes  —  When  inten¬ 
tion  means  insecuri¬ 
ty.  Page  73. 

Executive  Report  — 
Global  firms:  How  IS 
makes  geography  ir¬ 
relevant.  F^ge  91. 


Onde  takes  $36  Bullion 

hit;  red  ink  greater  than  pro- 
iected,  but  product  and  ser- 
vice  updates  give  users 
some  relief.  F^ge  4. 

Deal  or  no  deal,  federal  IS 
officials  are  bracing  for  cut* 
backs  as  the  Grainin-Rud- 
man  law  forces  government 
to  get  serious  about  the 
budget  deficit  projected  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  begins 
today.  Page  133. 

Conflict  charges  over  an 
IBM  mainhnme  purchase 
prompt  a  resignation  and 
an  investigation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wiscon^. 

Page  6. 

At  your  command,  tele¬ 
com  vendors  use  TCA  ’90  to 
tout  on-demand  high-speed 
data  links.  I^ge  12. 

As  Germany  unifies,  its 

biggest  high-tech  vendor, 
Siemens,  formalizes  merg- 
CT  with  Nixdorf.  Page  131 . 

Secure  strategy  is  on 
DEC’S  agenda,  with  plans 
being  readied  for  network 
products  and  services. 
Pages. 

QliU  oat  your  drive:  IBM 
plans  to  rei^ace  all  ^  units 
on  3990  disk  drives 
shipped  between  May  and 
August.  Page  29. 


IBM  switch 
repeals 
3090  fee 

Eases  cost  of  adding 
th  i  rd-pa  rty  memory 

BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  backed  oO  a  controversial 
memory  upgrade  policy  late  last 
week  and  cancel^  a  $57,100 
charge  it  announced  last  mixith 
for  3090J  model  users  who  pur¬ 
chased  memory  from  third-(^y 
providers. 

The  company  reversed  its  po¬ 
sition  Friday  afternoon,  a^r 
spending  considerable  time  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  was  willing  to  of¬ 
fer  users  options  for  upgrading 
and  was  not  intending  to  restrict 
anycme. 

“We  decided  it  wasn’t  worth 
it.”  said  John  Henrkksm,  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  systems  marketing, 
after  the  fee  cancellation  was 
disclosed. '  ‘We  were  putting  a  lot 
of  hassle  iitto  the  marketplace 
for  very  little  dollars.  We  decided 
to  let  it  go.” 

Policy  short-lhrod 

The  shmt-Iived  upgrade  po&cy, 
announced  Sept  5,  prompt^ 
memcMy  product  competitors  to 
charge  t^t  IBM  was  trying  to 
discourage  citstoroers  from  do¬ 
ing  business  with  third-party 
providers.  The  controversy 
stemmed  from  an  engineering 
change  earlier  this  year  that  pro¬ 
vided  functional  improvements 
but  also  eliminated  the  ability  of  J 
models  to  recognize  up  to  512M 
bytes  of  main  memory . 

The  modificatioa  at  issue  is 
IBM’s  Engineering  Change  570. 
which  some  observers  said  they 
believed  was  mandatory,  requir¬ 
ing  users  to  inwall  an  additkml 
thermal  conductioa  module  if 
they  later  added  memory  beyond 
a  128M-byte  line. 

While  the  J  models  had  a  built- 
in  abtbty  to  recognize  and  man¬ 
age  up  to  512M  bytes  of  main 
Contin  ued  on  page  6 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CWSTAPF 


When  the  last  swig  of  cdebra- 
t<ffy  beer  has  been  washed 
do^.  “One  Germany’’  will  turn 
its  attention  to  fixing  what  many 
see  as  its  biggest  obstacle  to  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  East:  a  tattered  and 
aging  telecomimmicatioRs  sys¬ 
tem  that  barely  serves  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  East  German 
popubtioo. 

“You  can't  get  there  from 
here”  takes  on  new  meaning 
when  calling  East  Germany  from 
West  Germany.  East  Berlin  may 
be  just  a  bop,  skip  and  a  jump 
over  the  Wall,  but  as  one  exas¬ 
perated  East  German  officia] 
noted  last  week.  “It  is  impossible 
to  get  throu^*” 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAfV 


FORT  DEVENS.  Mass.  — 
Weekend  warriors  no  longer, 
members  of  an  Army  Res^e 
data  processing  unit  stationed 
here  were  processed  for  mobili¬ 
zation  last  week,  expedmg  to 
ship  out  soon  along  with  their 
mobile  IBM  4341  for  service  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mobilization  procedures  for 
“Operation  De$en  Shidd”  in 
the  Middle  East  pushed  the  45 
members  of  tbe  324th  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Army  Reserve  Unit 
throu^  various  lines  last  week 
to  update  wills,  dog  tags  and 
identification  caids;  get  X-rays 
of  the  teeth  and  jsw  lines;  and 
take  care  of  other,  more  person- 


Callers  from  within  East  Ger¬ 
man  borders  do  not  hue  mudi 
better.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
only  1.2  million  tdephone  con¬ 
nections  far  East  Gennaoy’s  en¬ 
tire  population  of  17  miQi^'  7.2 
mOlkm  connectiofts  are  needo!. 


Moreover,  even  if  every  busi¬ 
ness  and  household  was  on-line, 
tbe  reliability  of  East  Germany's 
rapidly  di^ntegrating  analog 
sykem.  irtuch  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  50  years  old.  is  tenuous 
at  best. 


al  matters,  such  as  fuB-time  day 
care  for  children  of  single  par¬ 
ents. 

“We  knew  when  we  first 
signed  up  for  tbe  reserves  that 
this  was  always  a  possibility  . . . 
and  our  skills  are  needed  over 
there.”  said  Masjor  John  Welch, ’ 
an  information  systems  manager 
when  wearing  qvilian  clothes 
and  commander  of  tbe  324th 
DPU — the  first  reserve  DPU  of 
four  in  the  US.  to  be  called  up 
for  active  duty. 

“The  odds  are,  this  unit  is  go¬ 
ing  (to  Saudi  ArabsaL  but  they 
could  end  up  stateside  at  Port 
Brsgg  [N.C.]  as  a  refiO  unit,”  an 
Army  spokesman  said.  “TheyTI 
get  their  orders  after  OcL  1  as  to 
exactly  where  they'll  be  going,” 
ContintudonpageS 


“If  you  want  data  transfened 
within  the  hour,  it’s  very  ridiy  to 
let  your  buaineas  f  rdy)  on  diakip 
lino.”  said  Hefannt  Gumbel,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Eu¬ 
rope. 

“A  telex  is  tbe  only  safe  form 
of  communication.”  agreed  IS 
consultant  Remer  Micfal. 

Not  only  is  there  no  control 
over  when  a  caD  can  be  placed, 
but  there  are  no  leased  lines,  no 
packet-switched  networks  and 
no  cellular  telepboae  service.  In 
addition,  data  tianamisaion 
moves  along  at  a  slow  1 ,200  bit/ 
sec  However,  even  tbou^  tbe 
government  has  a  monopoly  on 
aO  voice  oorocwmications,  it  is 
under  going  dercgubtioo. 

This  is  diabeartening  news  for 
ContinnadOH  page  230 

Windows  3.0 
users  look  for 
that  ideal  fit 

BY  JAMES  DALY 
cwsnirr 


Like  a  new  snakesldn  jacket  that 
looks  terrific  but  feds  snug  un¬ 
der  tbe  arms,  bficrosofr  Corp.'s 
Windows  3.0  is  drawing  raves 
for  its  looks  —  but  users  say  it 
still  needs  a  bttle  tailoring  before 
it  fits  just  n^t 

A  perfect  fit  is  crudal  to  users 
who  already  have  ambitious 
plans  for  Verskn  3.0.  “In  the 
next  five  years,  we  want  to  sbtft 
aQ  our  processing  from  the  mam- 
frame  down  to  desktop  PCs  and 
use  Wndows  to  access  that  in- 
formatioo,”  said  Dale  Smith,  a 
program  manager  at  General 
Electric  Co.  in  Schenectady. 
N.Y.  “Eventually,  we  just  want 
to  use  the  mainframe  as  the  data 
server." 

Four  oxmths  after  its  intio- 
ductioo.  tbe  graphical  uaer  inter¬ 
face  has  received  an  enthunastic 
welocme  from  early  buyers  who 
appreciate  the  eaae  with  wtaicfa  it 
helps  them  navigate  the  DOS 
woM.  Now  thoee  buyers  woidd 
like  a  few  aherations  before  they 
cootimie  with  their  ambitjous 
plans  for  corpocatewide  imple- 
mentatioo. 

Users  contacted  by  Compu- 
ttrwo^  geoerafly  agreed  that 
until  the  rou^  ed^  of  Verskn 
3.0are  smoothed  out.  ita  use  wffl 
Omtinu»dompQgel32 
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Sgt.  WaiidnB  lapplar  is  assistant  supervisor  the  324ik  Data 
Procesging  Unit  Beppler,  along  mitit  44  otkor  data  processing  ez- 
ports  and  an  IBM4M1.  atoaits  orders  to  skip  out  to  Saudi  A  rabia 


Mobile  4341  unit  called  up 
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4  CEO  hhmCT  diviiiooal 
reorgnBBtioB  and  poor  sales 
profectiaos  far  Oraido's 
OHMihre  quarterly  fan  of 
more  than  $35  odlfaii. 

6  School  of  acancU:  A  dean 
at  the  Unfacrdty  of  Wb* 
conaiB  resigns  over  diapute 
nvahring  pert-tune  cook¬ 
ing  far  IBM  and  a  proposed 
imagtog  system  donation. 

5  DEC  will  secure  tike 
confidentiality  of  to  users' 
corporate  netwoits  with  to 
comiQg  lauacfa  at  security 
products  and  service'. 

10  New  IBM-cooqutible 
<fi8k  (hives  from  Bitnchi  are 
seen  as  more  than  a  match 
for  rival  IBM  with  a  hi^ierca- 
padty  iBut  and  faster  disk 
acceastimes. 

12  Coocemsovereipen- 
sive  defeated  switched  ser¬ 
vices  were  finally  answered 
atTCA  *90. 

14  Synoo  has  a  shortcut 
far  us^  building  customiaed 
software  appBcatioos. 

132  Users  protest  CA's 
(fiscontinuedsmportolanold 
verakia  ot  to  CA-7  schedul¬ 
er  and  win  at  least  until 
Vsrsfan  3.0  appears. 

133  MQbons  of  federal 
empdoyees  may  soon  be  en- 
joyaig  a  farced  bobday  be¬ 
cause  of  govemmextt  budget 
cuts. 
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SYSTEMS* 

SOFTWABE 

27  IBM  has  promised  to 
move  to  AS/400b  and 
RS/6000s  into  the  CIM  ring 
•  but  analysts  are  not 
boldfag  their  breath. 


PCs* 

WOBKSTATIONS 

37  While  money  isn’t 
burning  a  bole  in  too  many 
Poqeta  yet.  some  execu¬ 
tives  see  re^  possibilities  for 
the  handheld  computer. 


NETWOnCING 

4S  Vendors  are  pving 
network  users  the  LAN  con¬ 
nections  they  a^ed  far. 
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69  When  be  iao’t  practic¬ 
ing  far  computer  competi- 
tfans,  teem^  whiz  John 
HnakuM  devdops  his  pro¬ 
gramming  language  GAME. 
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INDUSTRY 

105  Infonnix  and  Intso- 
vsdve  graduated  from  the 
school  of  hard  Imocks  in  time 
to  bring  their  merger  up  to 
speed  in  the  PC  industry. 


INTEGRATION 

STRATEGIES 

73  Can  integrated  sys¬ 
tems  and  security  coexist? 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 

91  Building  supidy  roads 
to  support  foreign  voitures. 


IN  DEPTH 

101  A  return  to  basics  — 
good  documentatkm  and  good 
fagic  —  can  do  wonders  for 
IS  productivity.  By  Carfas 
Guerrero. 
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The  Fifth  Wave 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Global  competitiveneas  requires  co¬ 
ordination  on  a  scale  that  cannot  be 
achieved  with  isolated  outposts,  whidi 
makes  unification  and  standardization  (rf  in¬ 
formation  key  priorities  for  many  companies. 
Telecommunications  networks  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  are  the  glue  that  holds  corpo¬ 
rate  global  business  strategies  together,  but 
producing  cohesion  without  strangling  local 
initiative  and  creating  a  unified  network 
across  multiple  borders  can  be  dauntingly 
sticky.  Page  91. 

■  Thousands  of  federal  IS  ^bs  could  be 
on  the  line  as  the  Bush  administration  and 
Congress  try  to  reach  a  budget  compromise. 
All  federal  agencies  anticipate  unpaid  fur¬ 
loughs  for  some  employees.  Federal  IS  man¬ 
agers  are  prepared  for  belt-tightening,  but 
worst-case  scenarios  call  for  canceling  major 
computer  purchases  and  systems  develop¬ 
ment  plans  —  even  shutting  down  noncriti- 
cal  applications.  Page  133. 

■  Outmoded,  unreliabte  growing  Eun^iean  market, 
and  scarce,  ^st  Germany's  Page  131, 
telecommunications  system 

is  proving  a  roaior  barrier  to  DA  LAN  aupport  dilem- 
business  opportunities  for  ma  anfroots  many  decen- 
U.S.  and  Eun^kean  compa-  trained  firms.  They  want  to 
nies.  Although  the  two  gW-  push  networks  out  to  the  local 
manys  win  be  officially  reunit-  level,  but  users  are  notonous- 
ed  this  week,  the  Bundes-  ly  lax  about  LAN  support.  It 
post’s  plan  to  overhaul  the  falls  to  IS  to  achieve  a  balance 
telecommunications  infra-  between  local  autonomy  and 
structure  will  take  seven  some  form  of  central  over¬ 
years,  with  satellite  bypass  sight.  Page  45. 
offered  to  ifesteni  firms  in 

themeantinie.  Page  1.  D  The  key  to  improved  IS 

fMtkducthrity  is  not  always 
D  Oracle  customers  are  the  latest  fad,  but  an  unr¬ 
oot  panicked  by  the  soft-  morous  basic:  good  software 
ware  firm’s  worse-than-ex-  logic  and  documentation.  U»- 
pected  losses,  but  they  are  ing  both  keeps  systems  useful 
cmcerned  about  how  Oracle  even  if  enhancements  and  re- 
management  was  apparently  designs  are  needed  to  keep 
blindsided  by  the  finandal  de-  pace  with  changing  corptwate 
bade.  Some  attendees  at  the  needs.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
annual  user  groi^  conference  grammers  and  analysts  are 
saw  a  silver  lining:  Manage-  freed  up  for  new  tasks.  Page 
ment  will  now  focus  more  on  101. 
products  and  less  on  growth. 

P>ge4.  D  On-aite  this  week:  A  bi¬ 

lingual  telephone  voice-rec- 
D  Army  Reserve  IS  ognttion  system  aOows 
fesaionaU  may  be  moving  French  Rivim  visitors  to 
from  the  data  centers  of  Mas-  vertally  browse  through  a  da- 
sachusetts  to  the  deserts  of  tabase  of  tourist  options  in 
Saudi  Arabia  after  Presideat  Nice,  France.  Page  29.  Cfas- 
Bush  called  the  324th  Data  er  to  home,  I^pa  Gtno's 
Processing  Reserve  Unit  to  hopes  to  chaOenge  Domino’s 
active  duty.  Forty-five  men  in  the  New  England  ptza  de- 
and  women  and  a  mobile  IBM  livery  business  with  PCs  in  to 
4331  from  Fort  Devens,  restaurants  that  fag  and  track 
Mass.,  may  soon  be  support-  phone-in  orders.  Page  40. 
ing  communications  for  Oper-  Customer  convenience  is  also 
ationDeseft  Shield.  Page  1.  the  driver  for  the  Cahfoniia 
Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
D  CoiDcriding  with  Ger-  cles,  which  has  mstalled 
man  reunificati<m  is  the  A'TM-iike  terminals  for  mo- 
coiporate  merger  between  torists  to  renew  their  licenses 
Germany's  largest  tech-  -  witlkkJt  tolfifigtotiDe.  Page 
odogy  firms,  Siemens  and  39.  A  voice  synth^izer- 
Nixdorf.  Analysts  give  the  e()uipped  Wang  rc  belpa  a 
huge  new  company  strong  Uind  attorney  to  Ral^, 
odds  to  succeed  in  the  rapidhr  N.C..doU8iob.Pk^41, 
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^ncsorts  sort  functionility 
^  b  NMMii  across  ^  tht  major  IBM 
systems  -  MVS,  VSE,  and 
y/SL  iavpon  for  MVS/ESA  SP4, 

;  VSE/eSA,  and  VM/ESA  is  a  natural 
nextstep. 

As  masters  of  software  innovation, 
^  we  are  quM  to  support  major 
hardware  irmcvations.  And  that 
means,  whatever  your  environment  or 
your  plans  for  future  environments, 
you  can  alw^  depend  on  Syncsort  to 
help  you  optimize  your  performance. 


so  Tice  Boule«wd,Wooddiff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


Oracle  stock  takes  stunning  dive 

CEO  says  emphasis  will  be  on  quality  and  support  in  wake  of$35.9M  loss 

matUrwhathippaK."  $971  millimi  comjany  was  far 

Even  Ellison,  who  founded  more  than  the  $27  milbon  pro- 
Onde  io  1977,  agreed  that  the  jected  on  the  of  Oracle  fi- 
ANAHEIM.  Calif.  — Oracle  Sys'  emphasis  must  now  be  on  prod>  nandal  statements  just  two 
terns  Corp.  executives  shed  new  uet  quality  and  customer  support  weeks  ago.  Since  then,  there  has 
light  00  the  firm's  Enances  last  ratbtf  than  on  market  share.  been  a  hiring  freest,  a  purchas- 
w^,  announcing  that  the  <xxd-  ■  Fmaodal  analysts,  already  tog  freeae  and  another  restrtc* 
pnny  had  lost  $35.9  million  in  the  f  tunned  by  the  fwmer  highflier's  Luring  of  the  Oracle  U.S.A.  divi- 
90  dhys  ended  Aug.  31  — a  stag-  predpitoui  stock  drop  —  telling  sion,  which  EQi^  pmpointed  as 
gering  figure  that  exceeded  re*  from  a  52-week  hi^  of  $28  per  the  source  of  the  troubles, 
centproiectiona.  share  to  the  $6  range  last  week 


Bottom-line 


Slowrr grvwih  kea  sti/M  Oracte's 
ability  tofnnd  a  mare  teoe  50% 
increase  in  perzaunei  during  tke 
past  year 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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Evaporating  fortunes 

Omeki  rwnrmufnm  aB  its  product  line  have  dropped  effdramaticaUy 

ORACLE 


being  eclipsed  by  Europ^  sales  domestic  wwk  force  and  stopped 
at  a  rapid  pace  —  with  Unix  hiring,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
products  among  the  big  sellers.  firm  took  a  one-time  charge  of 

“Essentially,  all  our  growth  $25  million  to  cover  the  costs  of 
will  come  in  Europe,  which  ex-  severance  pay  for  the  laid-off 
panded  its  business  by  60%  last  workers,  build  up  its  bad-debt  re¬ 
year."  he  said.  “Our  expenses  serve  and  cover  a  $4  million  cur¬ 
are  going  to  be  reduced  to  coire-  rency-exchange  “mistake.'' 
^wnd  to  a  worldwide  growth  However,  many  observers 
plan  of  25%,  regardless  of  how  said  they  remain  unsure  of  the 
good  the  second-quarter  indica-  firm's  growth  prospects, 
tors  look,  and  they  look  very  “It’s  a  question  of  how  much 
isenough."  said  Charles  Phillips. 
According  to  Ellison,  be  ex-  a  senior  analyst  at  Soundview  Fi- 
pected  a  second-quarter  re-  nandal  Group.  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
bound  largely  because  of  an  un-  Conn.,  who  was  also  present  at 
precedented  “overhang"  of  the  meeting.  “They  were  plan- 
business  that  had  not  closed  in  ningonmuchhighergrowth.and 
the  first  quarter.  It’s  hard  for  the  people  who 

In  an  effort  to  spur  a  return  to  founded  this  company  and  built  it 
profitability,  EDisra  has  slashed  on  high  growtn  rates  to  accept 
two  layers  of  sales  management  the  n^  to  focus  on  profitability 
ICW.  Sept.  24],  ordered  a  10%  and  quality  rather  than  on  mar- 
reduction  for  the  4.000-person  ketshare.” 


'There  was  a  $45  million 
shorttell  in  product  sales  by  Ora¬ 
cle  U.S.A.,"  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  Larry  Ellison  said  Tuesday. 
“There  was  a  72%  sequattiaJ 
drop  fiom  the  fourth  quarter  to 
the  first  quarter,  and  a  soft  U.S. 
economy  cannot  possibly  explain 
a  drop  like  that" 

Eliiaoo  blamed  a  May  reorga- 
niatiao  of  the  Oracle  U.SJL  di¬ 
vision.  along  with  teulty  sales 
projections,  for  the  failure. 

Leaders  in  the  Oracle  user 
community  were  still  aoalyxing 
the  new  financial  revelations 
(see  chart)  as  they  considered 
the  impact  on  Oracle  product  de¬ 
velopment  —  and  00  informa¬ 
tion  systems  careers  linked  to 
Oracle  aoftwire. 

“My  concern  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  working  in  a  reactionary 
mode  and  Dot  addressing  the  sys¬ 
temic  problems,"  said  V^rren 
Capps,  presiders  of  the  Mid-At- 
laotic  Oracle  Users  Group  aod  a 
senior  systems  manager  at  Sci¬ 
ence  Applications  loteniationaJ 
Corp.  m  McLean.  Va.  'They've 
made  strong  management 
changes  and  put  drastic  cost-cut¬ 
ting  measures  in  pbce.  But  I’m 
not  sure  that  the  maiugemenl 
difficulties  have  been  resolved 
enough  so  that  new  problems, 
such  as  a  rece^ion,  could  be  eas¬ 
ily  bandied." 

Users  questioned  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Oracle  Users  ^roup 
meeting  last  week  were  largely 
unaware  of  the  financial  revela¬ 
tions.  Some  said  they  were  un¬ 
concerned.  but  even  those  who 
antidpate  tough  times  ahead  for 
their  vendor  remained  stoic. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  have  users  to  support’"  one 
software  administrator  from  an 
East  Coast  pharmaceoticals  firm 
asked.  “You  have  to  go  on.  no 


Hie  good  news:  Streamlined  support 


far  from  perfect 

"1  caUed  several  days  ago,  was  put  on  hold 
aod  told  they’d  have  to  call  me  back,"  said  one 

Although  overshadowed  by  Oracle's  6-  Sflicoo  Valley  user.  "Thai’s  not  much  of  an  im- 
nandaJ  news,  aignifirant  product  proveiwnt’' 

news  was  made  at  Int  week's  Intema-  Until  now,  complete  24-faour  support  was 

tional  Oracle  Users  Group  convention  provided  only  for  Orade’a  top  customers,  who 
iDAnibeiin.CafiL  pay  a  maintenance  tee  equal  to  22%  of  the  cost 

Largely  in  response  to  uaercomptemta  about  of  thdr  Oracle  relationat  daubase  management 
long  waitiag  times.  Oracle  annouDced  that  it  system  Scenae  fee. 
sm  revamping  its  tdephoMcaB-in  support  aer-  Oracle  executives  also  detailed  some  future 

Baaed  on  a  voice-mail  technology,  Orade  products,  including  the  following: 

BeaKTime  Support  Services  (RTSS)  is  pro-  •  Oracle  Version  6.2,  which  contains  fixes  that 
to  route  the  to  the  appropriate  aflow  Version  6.0  to  run  oo  Digital  Equipfuitt 
without  atopping  first  at  tte  junior-  O^.'Stexdusters,  is  die  out  by  year’s  end.  The 
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Othas  offer  Resource 
‘Mana^mend’  V\fe  Offer 
Resource ‘‘EnhaiKment;’ 


Do  more  with  less. 

Control  costs.  Improve  service  levels. 

Get  more  out  of  your  existing  resources. 

Those  are  the  marching  orders  for  the 
90s. 

And  precisely  why  you  need 
CA-UNIPACK7ASM. 
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1  „Error  TT  Storage  -  f  Paso 

P  Recovery  j  |  Reporttng  1  I  Ivning 

Totally  automated  storage  and  resource 
managementwithCAurnPACK/ASMisfy/arthe 
best  mty  to  maximieeyour  investment  in  storage 
and  resource  management. 

While  hardware  vendors’  solutions 
may  address  some  of  your  needs, 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  is  the  only  auto¬ 
mated  multi-media  and  multi-platform 
storage  management  solution.  Unlike 
IBM’s  approach,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  is 
designed  to  work  in  both  SMS  and  non- 
SMS  environments  and  it  addresses  both  I 
tape  and  DASD  resource  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include:  auto¬ 
mated  tracking  of  tape  library  inventory, 
early  warning  &  recovery  facilities, 

DASD  performance  measurement, 
chargeback,  destrurtion  protection  and  I 
automated  volume  cleanup. 

And  now,  with  our  Computing 

Architecture  For  The  90s, 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  can 
deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
total  data  center 
McMiSrir  automation  by  working 
The  90s  protect  seamlessly  With  Other 

and CTXh(XTtC€S the  k  ttxtida/''wc 

value  of  every  CA  CA~UNIPACKS  thst 
software  solution,  automate  Production, 

Security,  Performance  Management,  and 
Data  Center  Administration. 

To  Find  out  more  about 
CA-UNIPACK/ASM  and  how  you  can 
prepare  your  data  center  to  succeed  in 
the  90’s  call  1-800-645-3003. 
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IBM,  uniyersity  pact  prompts  probe 


ing  in  IBM's  bid  for  a  3090  Mod-  pend  on  the  ptopoted  library  im- 
d  20QJ  refers  spedbcally  to  bn-  aging  project,  he  aud. 
aging  technology  and  may  have  IMooixib  abo  gwrftnriH  that 
MADISON,  Wb.  —  Conflict  of  unethicaDy  influenced  the  IBM  employed  Oapen  as  a  part- 
interest  charges  bte  last  month  ainmhng  of  the  contract  dme  to  speak  to  po- 

pronq>tedanb>vestigationafthe  university  reportedly  chose  IBM  teotial  custonKrs  about  library 
University  of  W'Mcanain's  recent  over  competing  bids  by  Amdahl  appbcatioos  and  imagiiig  tech- 
IBM  3090  mainframe  purchase  Corp.,  Encore  Computer  Corp.  oology.  ‘'But  nothing  that  IBM 
and  the  resignation  of  a  dean  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  did  in  that  rdatioiiship  was  many 

sdkowaa  paid  by  IBM  for  consult-  Adehnan  has  iIm  alleged  t^t  way  intended  to  influence  what 

ing  work  and  whose  department  Gapcn  was  deeply  involved  in  ne-  Dean  Gapen  did  in  her  official  du- 
would  benefit  from  a  proposed  gotiatkns  for  the  bbrary  system,  ties,”  be  stated, 
imaging  system  gift  from  n^.  violating  state  ethics  codes  re-  Offidak  at  other  state  univer- 

A  state  senator  last  month  garding  conflicts  of  interest.  sities  said  they  operate  ^mder 

broached  the  posaibOity  of  an  im-  Gapen  could  not  be  reached  strict  dwcourage 

proper  coimection  between  a  forcomment.  bid  influencing  by  a  vendor 

Univer^  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi-  Jack  Duwe,  the  _  “The  state  b 

son  mainframe  omtraa  awarded  univeraity's  director  v  very  strict  about 

to  I^  and  a  library  dean  wbo  b  of  adminbtrative  da-  \  keeping  a  levd  play- 

a  paid  part-time  IBM  consultant,  ta  procesang,  said  ing  field  between 

Universit}'  offidab  initially  IBM  dbcounted  its  competing  ven- 

denied  any  conflict  of  interest  mainframe  bid  in  re-  P  dors,”  said  Joseph 

but  two  weeks  ago  bunched  an  turn  for  university-  UUman,  assistant 

internal  mvesugatkm.  At  the  generated  reports  vice-president  of  ad- 

same  time.  Library  Services  on  imaging  technot-  ministrative  com- 

Dcm  Kaye  Gapen  rcaigned  her  ogy.  The  discount  pudng  services  at 

position,  stating  that  conflict  of  did  influence  the  the  Umverstty  of 

interest  aHegatioos  made  it  im-  awarding  of  the  con-  WUcensin'a  Virginia.  State  over- 

possible  for  her  to  do  her  job  ef-  tract,  be  said,  but  he  Swn.AdwImem  seen  "wart  a  fiur 

fectively.  denied  that  Gapen  decision  based  on 

•  The  university  "admitted  influenced  the  dedskm.  critena  that  afl  vendors  have  an 

there  was  a  connectira  between  "IBM  chose  to  indude  (in  its  opportunity  to  respond  to.” 
the  mainfraoK  cortract  and  the  mainframe  bidj  a  substantial  db-  Conflict  of  interest  b  a  major 
bbrary  deal,  ’  said  Sen.  Lynn  count  assodaled  with  the  uni-  area  of  concern  at  most  state  In- 
Adebnan  (D-Ncw  Berlin).  Uni-  versity's  preparing  some  reports  stitutioos,  but  university  infor- 
vfefitity  employees  reportedly  on  image  technology.  We  deter-  raatioo  systems  olfidab  sax)  it  b 
brought  the  nutter  before  Adel-  mined  that  it  was  a  real  value  to  common  fw  staff  to  be  on  the 
nun.  who  chain  the  Senate  Judi-  the  university  and  induded  that  payroll  of  m^jor  vendors.  "You 
oaiy  and  Consumer  Affairs  in  our  evaluation,"  Duwe  said  can’t  find  a  school  that  doesn’t 
“Kaye  (Gapen]  was  not  a  player  have  someone"  on  a  supplier's 
An  IBM  spokesman  denied  in  that”  payrofl,  said  Ronald  Seboenau, 

any  rebtiociship  between  the  Holcomb  said  "software  cred-  director  of  the  Northeast  Re¬ 

mainframe,  fibrary  system  and  its"  for  imagmg  reports  were  in-  gioful  DaU  Center  for  Florida's 
Gapen.  "Fteople  are  linking  eluded  in  IBM’s  bid  for  the  main-  sUtecoOeges. 
ih^  that  are  unrebted,"  frame.  "We  wanted  that  Ftoding  the  outconu  of  the 
^pokesmm  Mark  Holcomb  said,  software  credit  evaluated  as  part  investigation,  the  joint  IBM-uiii- 
Tte  sepnte  proposal  brought  of  our  bid.  but  the  two  proj-  versity  library  system  proposal 
by  the  umversity  to  jointly  work  ects  aren't  linked,'’ he  said.  The  awaits  appro^  by  the  board  of 
on  Mging  technology  b  unre-  imaging  reports  can  be  geoerat-  regerts.  A  scheduled  legbbtive 
btMtotbe3090purchase."  ed  by  systems  afready  installed  audit  of  the  mainframe  cortract 
Adelnun  contends  that  word-  at  the  university  and  do  not  de-  b  also  on  hold. 
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Uawra  hov  on  owf 

Prior  to  the  decbkio  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  TCM  charge.  Henrick- 
800  said  bst  week  that  users 
were  not  required  to  instaU  EC 
570  and  that  if  they  had  done  so 
without  fuDy  understanding  it, 
IBM  would  adjust  their  systems. 
“We  wart  to  make  sure  our 
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Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  confuting. 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the  right 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  largest  - 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainfirame,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  corr^ter  has  come 
along,  Oracle  has  provided  the  database 


software  not  only  to  lun  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computers 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it 

ORACLG* 

Scfiware  that  runs  on  dlyaiir  computers. 


Mobile  4341 

FROM  MCE  1 
be added 

Tbe  324tb  DPU  mdudes  19 
women  and  26  men  ranfisDg  from 
ages  18  to  58.  AH  are  from  the 
^st  Coest.  and  most  are  from 
Maasacbusetts.  Of  tboee  le^ 
tering  last  week  at  Fort  Devens. 
aD  knew  their  responabdities  aa 
memben  of  the  324th  DPU. 

Mobile  comrnunications  units 
have  been  part  of  Arm;  mtssioDs 
lince  before  World  E  ac- 
oonfing  to  Sergeant  M^  James 
DiDoa,  the  highest  ranking  en- 
Sated  man  in  the  324tfa  DPU. 
"Bat  this  is  the  &at  tine  that  a 
mobile  syatema  unit  with  the 
automatfoo  of  this  caliber  has 
been  deptoyed  on  an  overseas 
miwioii."  Before  this.  DoIod 
said  the  DPU  mobile  units  gen¬ 
erally  mniistfd  of  people  pro¬ 
cessing  papers  by  hand  or  on 
personal  computers. 

"The  324th  wiQ  mostly  be 
taking  care  of  mventory  control 
for  the  staff  there,  nvhMtmg  n. 
ventocy  supply,  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  finanral  management, 
medical  appbcatioos  and  tnns- 
portatkm  management."  Welch 
said. 

While  aO  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
324tb  DPU  are  well  aware  of 
thei^  duty  and  are  willing  to, 
serve.  reaHffe  cancerns  and^ 
fears  cootmu^  to  race  throu^  * 
their  minds  as  they  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

‘'When  aQ  of  this  started  to 
happen  [m  the  Middle  East],  I 
kiiid  of  got  the  feeling  we  wo^ 
be  called  up."  ssid  First  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Elebbie  WQson.  acting  execu¬ 
tive  officer  for  the  unit 

Wilson  is  hi^dy  regarded  by 


her  peere  in  the  reserve  unit  and 
in  bCT  dviiian  life.  She  works  as 
the  PC  coordinator  at  Norfolk  A 
Oetfoam  Mutual  Rre  Insurance 
Ca  in  Dedham.  Maas.  Wlsoo. 
25,  fives  with  her  parents  in 
Deiftam. 

'Debbie  is  an  extremely 
bright  and  hard-working  profes- 
siooal."  said  Leon  Heb^,  vice- 
president  of  services  at  Norfolk 
&  Dedham  and  her  boas. 

'1  was  m  the  Navy  Reserves 
during  the  Korean  Wu,  so  I'm 
well  aware  of  what’s  going  on 


troops  to/inng  range 

and  what  could  happen.  Tlus 
most  certainty  brings  the  issue 
borne,"  Hebert  added. 

Welch,  who  is  married  to  a 
systems  analyst  who  works  for 
the  goverrunent.  just  turned  40 
last  mooch.  In  his  civilian  fife,  be 
is  an  independent  contractor 
currently  worl^  at  Maroid 
Corp.'s  Marketing  Systems  Di- 
visioo  as  a  senior  IS  manager.  In 
the  reserves,  he  is  head  pro¬ 
grammer  and  systems  manager 


in  the  mobile  upH. 

"I  was  very  surprised  to  bear 
I  was  caPed  up.  even  though  I 
knew  it  was  always  a  posaifaili- 
ty,"  said  Staff  Sergeant  Wiliam 
Humber,  40,  who  is  a  systems 
desipier  for  operations  in  the  re¬ 
serves  and  a  busioesi  systems 
analyst  as  a  civilian  at  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp. 

Humber,  who  a  married  and 
has  three  children,  said,  "My 
family  is  pretty  upset  idiout  this 
because  1  have  a  brother  who 
served  in  '.letnaro  and  lost  his 
legs.’* 

At  57,  Sergeant 
WeodeU  Beppler  is  the 
oldest  data  processing 
professiooal  in  the 
324tb  DPU.  He  is  assis- 
tam  supervisor  of  the 
unit,  in  charge  of  all 
hardware  and  software. 
He  has  three  daughters 
andason. 

Beppler's  son,  26.  is 
abo  in  the  reserves  and 
presently  on  standby 
for  mobUization  for  Op¬ 
eration  Desert  Shield, 
Beppler  sakL 

Chief  Wrrant  Offi¬ 
cer  James  RusseU  said. 
"It  was  a  surprise  that 
being  called  up  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  would  ever 
happen  tome. .  .I've  been  in  the 
reserves  for  22  years  this  Octo¬ 
ber  and  have  never  been  called 
up  before." 

Russell,  44,  has  been  working 
at  J<^  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Boston  for  almost 
22  years.  He  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  program 
applications  systems  manager 
for  the  corporate  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  there,  he  said. 

While  RusseU  is  serving  his 


Rwfwrvw  Lt.  Pwbbin  WHaon  leads  IS 


Mnmbnfs  of  Ike  324tk  Data  Processing  Unit  (from  left  ta  right}: 
Staff  Sergeant  Sharon  Kelsey,  CtayUm  Beatty,  fames  RusseU  and 
Sean  McNiff. 


tour,  his  work  load  wiQ  be  given 
to  two  other  people  in  the  office, 
and  his  posicion  will  be  held  for 
him  for  at  least  180  days,  Russ^ 

sairi 

"John  Hancock  will  be  malting 
up  the  difference  between  my 
Army  pay  and  my  dviiian  pay  for 
at  l^t  180  days.  They  have 
been  very  si^iportive."  RusseU 
said. 

RooikIoI  strain 

The  difference  between  active- 
duty  military  pay  and  dviiian  sal¬ 
aries  is  a  concern  for  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unit.  "I  don't  think 
there  is  a  person  here  that  won't 
suffer  financially  from  this." 
Welch  said 

The  324th  DPU  is  a  dii'ect  re¬ 
porting  unit  of  the  94th  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Command,  head¬ 
quartered  at  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Lexington,  Mass.  It  is 
one  of  four  mobile  data  process¬ 
ing  units  in  the  reserves  (there 
are  12  like  it  in  the  Army  work}- 


wide)  and  consists  of  three  35-ft 
trailera  housing  an  IBM  4341 
mainframe  running  IBM’s 
OS/MVS  operating  system  with 
about  a  doten  IBM  3270  termi- 
oals  botdced  together  on  a  net¬ 
work  with  fiber-optic  cables, 
Riasdl  said.  It  is  lOOW  rootde 
and  powered  by  multiple  lOO- 
kilowatt  generators,  which  also 
control  the  cfimate  in  the  trail- 
erSthesaid. 

"We're  designed  to  go  where 
the  troops  go  and.  if  necessary, 
we  wm."  Welch  said. 

DiOoa  said  that  the  reasmi 
this  DPU  was  caOed  up  first  was 
because  of  the  quality  of  profes- 
sionalsintbeunit. 

"It’s  no  mistake  that  these 
particular  people  have  been 
called  up.  Tte  people  in  this  unit 
also  area  part  of  the  high-tech¬ 
nology  belt  of  the  country,"  Dil¬ 
lon  said,  adding  that  the  reserve 
units  that  are  stationed  near  SiU- 
con  Valley  are  not  data  process¬ 
ing  units. 


GSA  grounds  proposed 
FAA  advanced  system 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
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After  yeara-of  interagency  dis- 
agieement  over  how  the  Federal 
Aviatioa  Administratioo  (FAA) 
should  acquire  its  computers, 
the  (jeneral  Services  Adnunis- 
tratiao  ((jSA)  yanked  from  the 
FAA  the  authority  to  proceed 
with  a  $1.5  tdfion  system. 

The  GSA  hand^  over  pn^ 
curement  authority  for  the  proj¬ 
ect.  caUed  the  Computer  Re¬ 
sources  Nucleus  Project 
(CORN)  to  the  FAA  in  the  mid- 
19d0».  according  to  a  GSA 
^mkfsman  The  (JSA  took  bock 
t^t  rwyonsibility  late  last 
month  eSter  Congr^'  overii^t 
agency,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  and  a  congreasio- 
nal  committee  questioned  the 
project. 

The  GAO  not  only  questioned 
the  project  but  also  issued  a  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  m  May  salting 
that  the  CCtflN  contract  not  be 


awarded  because  the  system  is 
adequate  and  future  growth 
rates  were  unsubstantiated 
^  CXmN  was  conceived  as  a  10- 
year  program  to  qnre  the  FAA's 
centrifised  data  services  an  an¬ 
nual  request  to  Congress  for 
more  money  for  upgrades.  It  was 
designed  to  allow  the  FAA  to 
spend  its  time  on  applications 
lather  than  on  annual  justifica¬ 
tion  of  hardware  procurement 
.  Nearly  all  of  the  FAA’s  ad- 
mingtrative  work  is  done  on  a 
sin^  IBM  3084  mainfraine  and 
22  Data  (Jeneral  Corp. 
MV/1 5000  computers  running  a 
total  of  23.000  programs.  The 
3084  is  at  86W  capacity.  While 
the  FAA  had  planned  on  post¬ 
poning  an  upgrade  until  the 
C(^IN  contract  was  decided.  H 
recently  installed  an  IBM  3090 
Model  300E  mamframe,  accoctl- 
tc  Leo  ^iperaon.  the  divi- 
sion's  assistant  manager.  He  said 
be  expects  the  3090  to  carry  the 
FAA  until  CORN  is  operatiooaL 


DEC  dispelling  feelings  of  insecurity 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
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Distal  Equipment  (^orp.  con¬ 
firmed  last  week  that  it  will 
launch  a  range  of  security  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  within  the  next 
several  weeks  to  help  solve  cor¬ 
porate  security  problems  on 
networked  computer  sterns. 

According  to  internal  DEC 
documents,  a  security  architec¬ 
ture  under  development  will 
make  extensive  use  of  encryp¬ 
tion  for  confidentiality  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  commutticatkms.  It  will 
employ  traditional  secret-key 
enoyption  and  pubbe-key  tech¬ 
niques  for  autbmticatxm  of  net¬ 
work  users. 

The  framework  for  DEC’S 
plan  is  called  Distributed  System 
Security  Architecture  (DSSA), 
and  its  goal  to  make  dts^buted 
DEC  systems  on  multivendor 
networks  as  secure  as  stand¬ 
alone  machmea. 

DEC  has  not  yet  officially  an¬ 
nounced  the  program,  and  the  fi¬ 
nal  pieces  of  it  wfl]  not  be  in  place 
until  1992,  sources  said. 


"In  the  final  analysis,  we  be¬ 
lieve  DEC  has  done  its  home¬ 
work,"  said  Peter  Schay,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  (Jartner  (Jroup,  Inc.  in 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Art  McOintoo,  a  lead  scien¬ 
tist  at  Mitre  Corp.  in  Waahing- 
tem,  O.C.,  said,  "Half  of  this 
[DSSAI  is  marketing  strategy  for 
what’s  already  there.  But  there 
are  some  new  products,  and 
DEC  is  putting  it  together  weO." 

Don  Holden,  a  security  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  DEC,  toU 
UK-based  PC  Business  World 
last  week  that  DEC  will  enlist 
the  support  of  other  manufectur- 
ers  in  developing  new  security 
ivoducts.  The  security  architec¬ 
ture  wilJ  support  the  Kerberos 
authentication  mechanism,  de¬ 
signed  by  Project  Athena  at 
MIT. 

Schay  explained  that  many  of 
the  distributed  systems  security 
products  that  are  now  on  the 
market  such  as  antivirus 
"vacemes"  and  data  link  encryp¬ 
tion  —  do  not  address  the  range 
of  needs  in  secure  distributed 
systems. 


F^rsona)  computer  security 
on  a  network,  the  analyst  cau¬ 
tioned,  "win  Fetnain  fimited 
the  inberem  bek  of  MS-DOS 
system  integrity." 

Some  uaeri  noted  that  whDe 
vendors  may  talk  about  distrib¬ 
uted  system  security,  there  are 
no  products  yet  approved  by  the 
Natknal  Computer  Security 
Center  in  Fort  Mead,  Md. 

At  Houston  MiffUn  Co.  m 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  prospect 
of  network  security  products 
holds  particular  a(q>^  for  John 
Young,  director  of  technology. 

Houston  Mifflin  ju^  finished 
installing  a  V^  6000  Model 
410  to  manage'  its  Decnet  wide- 
area  network,  which  oicMn- 
pasaes  the  corporate  IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  Hewlett-Ibckard  C^. 
mioicomputeTS  in  r^ional  of¬ 
fices. 

"I  have  talked  with  DEC 
about  [DSSA  products]  alrea^, 
and  I’m  interested  in  securing 
the  VAX  part  of  our  network,". 
Young  said.  "We're  pretty 
secured  on  our  IBM  and  HP 
side." 
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Hard  Data  vs. 
Hardsell 


Oracle’s  new  seminar  series  generates  real-world  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  data  management  problems. 


The  problem  with  most  seminars  is 
the  “solutions”.  Slick  sales  messages 
designed  more  to  pitch  products  than 
solve  problems. 

Oracle’s  new  Technology  Seminars, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  hard  sell  by 
addressing  the  hard  issues.  Issues  identi¬ 
fied  in  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
customers,  industry  consultants  and 
Oracle’s  own  technology  partners.  Topics 
representing  the  major  technological 
challenges  facing  customers  in  the  90’s. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  “Strategic 
Decisions  for  Information  Management’  ’, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of 
key  information  management 
issues  and  how  relational  tech¬ 
nology  can  address  them. 

The  four  topics  covered  are: 
reducing  application  develop¬ 
ment  backlogs,  ensuring  that 
critical  applications  perform 
to  their  maximum  potential, 
sharing  data  across  multiple 
heterogeneous  systems,  and 
keeping  end-users  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


This  overview  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  issue-specific 
forums  that  fully  define 
and  explore  single 
topics.  From  CASE 
technology  to  delivering  I- 
the  promise  of  SAA  in  \ 
the  VM  environment. 

Each  seminar  features  a 
multi-media  presentation 
containing  technical  demon¬ 
strations,  examples  of  solutions 
currently  working  in  place,  plus 
open  discussions  where  attendees  can 


Oracle  Technology 
Seminar  Topics: 


Ending  Application  Backlogs 
End  User  Access 

Client/ Server 
Architecture 

Financial  Management 
CASE  Technology 
SecureSystems 
Integrating  Mainframes 

Maximizing  Critical 
Applications 

Data  Sharing  with 
Heterogeneous  Systems 

1-800-633-1072  Ext  81 18 
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question  the  experts  on 
specific  problems.  And 
each  session  includes  a 
Solutions  Kit  con¬ 
taining  white  papers, 
product  informa¬ 
tion  and  related 
research. 

As  new  technology 
issues  arise  and  user 
needs  change,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  seminars 
will  change  as  well. 

So  customers  can  come  to  as  many 
seminars  as  they  want  and  get 
answers  to  specific  questions, 
learn  about  solutions  used  in 
other  companies,  build  an  infor¬ 
mation  resource  or  simply  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  trends. 

Space  is  limited  and  these 
seminars  fill  quickly,  so  call 
1-800-633-1072  Ext.  81 18tomake 
a  reservation  or  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  seminar  topics, 
schedules  and  locations. 

Finally,  hard  data  that’s  easy  to 
8«- 
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Hitachi  drives  counter  IBM 


BYiEAN&BOZMAN 

CWSINTF 


SANTA  CLARi\.  Caitf.  —  Hita- 
du  Data  SjrAems  Corp<  (HDS)  is 
pbying  one-oo-one  basketball 
with  IBM  m  the  rfiak  drive  arena 
and  is  trying  to  win  out  over 


IBM's  3390.  The  1^4-compati- 
ble  HDS  7390  disk  drive  line  an¬ 
nounced  last  wedr  edges  out 
IBM  spedScatkns  on  disk-ac¬ 
cess  tinaes  and  indudes  a  tiigb- 
capadty  unit  with  16%  more  ca¬ 
pacity  than  the  IBM  3390  Model 
2,  HDS  claimed.  However,  in¬ 


dustry  analysts  noted  that  the  F 
model  is  intended  for  IBM  3380 
K  emulation,  since  its  extra  ca- 
padty  would  not  be  "recog¬ 
nized”  by  IBM  systems  soft¬ 
ware. 

HDS  announced  that  it  would 
start  shipping  two  of  its  three 


models  those  that  match 
IBM's  3390  Models  1  and  2  — 
this  month.  The  HDS  7390  F, 
priced  7%  higher  than  the  most 
comparable  IBM  list  price,  is 
scheduled  to  ship  in  the  first 
quarter  crfl991. 

HDS  first  described  its  drives 
in  February,  following  IBM’s 
Nov.  20. 1989,  announcement  of 
two  3390  models  (CW,  Feb.  12J. 
However,  it  was  not  until  last 


The  paperless  office  is  a  myth.  The  information 
chaienge  for  the  future— necessarily— is  to 
manage  the  image  (ff  that  p^r  swiftly, 
econormcaUy,  electronically: 

Is  the  handling  of  paper-based  information  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations  ?  Use 
an  electronic  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-in-process  software,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamline  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Suspend  it.  ■ 
Route  it.  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork,  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
look-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integrated  information  environment. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  331. 


week  that  the  {rfug-axnpatible 
systems  maker  promised  sup¬ 
port  for  IBM’s  retxntly  an¬ 
nounced  Escon  fiber-<^)tic  chan¬ 
nel  feature. 

Designed  to  be  plug-compati¬ 
ble  with  the  IBM  3390,  the  7390 
has  a  10-msec  average  access 
time  compared  with  IBM's  12- 
msec  average  access  time.  The 
basic  7390  drive  uses  9-in.  plat¬ 
ters.  A  sin^de  7390  cabinet  can 
hold  up  to  22.7G  bytes  of  data. 
While  IBM  also  supplies  22.7G 
bytes  per  3390  cab^t,  it  uses 
lO.S-in.  platters. 

Both  the  HDS  and  IBM  mod- 
ds  offer  data  transfer  rates  of 
4.2M  ■  byte/sec.  Both  vendors 
have  also  reduced  delays  caused 
by  didt  rotatkm,  or  latency,  frmn 
8.3  msec  to  7.1  msec  in  tbe  lat¬ 
est  generalkm  of  drives. 

One  way  that  HDS  plans  to 
differentiate  its  7390  F  model 
from  IBM's  offerings  is  by  pre¬ 
serving  tbe  IBM  3380  Model  K’s 
“block  saze.’'^anowing  migration 
from  older  3380-type  drives 
without  reformatting.  By  using 
the  HDS  7390  F  model  in  its 
IBM  3380-K  emulation  mode, 
users  can  lay  out  their  data  in  ex- 
actly'the  same  block  patterns  as 
on  older  drives,  HDS  executives 
said. 

Users  can  opt  to  run  the  7390 
F  in  “fiiU-capadty  mode”  or  in 
IBM  3390-c^patible  mode,  ex¬ 
plained  Gary  Hdtwkk,  vice- 
president  of  HDS  peripheral  sys¬ 
tems  marketing. 

The  IBM  3380  has  47K  bytes 
per  track,  while  the  IBM  3390 
has  more  than  56K  bytes  per 
track,  analysts  said. 

HDS  is  also  marketing  a  high- 
capadty  model  called  tbe  7390  F 
that  provides  7%  more  capacity 
than  tbe  IBM  3390. 

UnnKognixoblw 

If  ft  is  not  used  to  emulate  an 
IBM  3380,  the  7390's  extra  ca¬ 
pacity  means  little  to  IBM  main¬ 
frame  users,  because  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  srrftware  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  extra  storage  space  in 
HDS’  9^  platters.  "The  soft¬ 
ware  expects  it  to  look  like 
IBM’s  equipment,  so  you  have  to 
woitder  how  much  of  that  extra 
capacity  is  really  going  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  pet^,"  said  Bob  Katzive, 
vice-iH’esident  at  Disk/  Trend, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Industry  analysts  said  the 
new  HDS  drives  should  give  IBM 
a  run  f(^  its  money.  "Its  average 
seek  time  is  less  than  IBM's,  and 
it’s  got  a  (20%]  smaller  footiHint 
than  the  equivalent  IBM  iikxI- 
els,"  said  Carl  Greiner,  vice- 
president  of  Gartner  Group. 
Inc.'s  stcnage  strategies  pro¬ 
gram  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

List  prices  for  the  7390  range 
from  $1 10,000  to  $782,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  d  bead- 
disk  assemblies  in  the  drive.  The 
7490  tape-cartridge  system  is 
priced  fixm  $117,000  to 
$554,000.  Greioer  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  HDS  to  discount  its  drives 
as  much  as  30%  lower  than  tbe 
3390's  list  price  of  $759,000.  ' 
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With  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  their  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitfalls. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  So  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Fmancials™ 
family  of  products  a  close  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Payables  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  Uterally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  For  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Oracle  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  season  and  a  milUon 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Financials. 

Find  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Orade  Financials  products— Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Oracle  Purchasing,  Oracle  Payables, 
Oracle  Assets,  Oracle  Receivables,  Oracle 
Revenue  Accounting,  Oracle  Inventory, 
Oracle  Order  Entry,  Oracle  Sales  Analysis, 
Oracle  Personnel,  Oracle  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 
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Call  1-800-0RACLE1,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Financials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Oracle  Financials 
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On-deraand  switched  data  needs  faced  at  TCA 


BY  ELISABETH  HOKWITT 
cwsrw 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Uwn  tired  of  puttiag  up 
caettjr  dedicated  connectiona  to  support 
occasional  beodwidtb-hnngry  applications 
were  the  target  of  varioua  on-demand, 
switched,  high-speed  data  oetwodoDg 
services  amiouDced  here  last  week. 

MCI  Commieiiratioia  Carp..  U.S. 
Sprka  CocmnuBicatioos  Ca  and  VROiams 
Teleconursmirations  Group  each  target¬ 
ed  the  ocHfemod  market  during  an- 
ootmcennta  at  the  Tele-Coatniumca- 
tioQa  Asaodatioo  (TCA)  '90  conlereoce 
here  with  oo-denond  drcuH-switcbed 
data  aerviccs  rangBV  from  56K  faityaec  to 
45M  bit/aec  AikfioenaO;,  Sprint  an¬ 
nounced  a  firame  relay  service  that  could 
provide  throughput  “eaady  an  order  of 
higher"  than  that  of  the  earn¬ 
er's  cumnt  pocket-switched  off  ehngs. 

The  incroductiana  came  none  too  soon 
for  users  who  want  to  dial  tg>  bandwidth  lb 
dnaiks  of  S€K  bit/aec.  or  more  and  poy 
aofy  for  the  tone  they  peed  that  bajod- 
width. 

"As  voice  and  data  departmerts  get  to¬ 
gether.  you  see  the  beoc^  of  both  sides, 
and  with  voice,  the  benefit  is  dial-up  con- 
nectiops,**  said  Jim  WiBiantt,  manager  of 
tdecommunicationa  at  Mervyn’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Williams  said  be  envisioned  the  chain 
uaing  "the  iacreaaed  Oexifaikty  and  lower 
coat"  of -on-demand  data  coooectiaos  for 


"shipping  tapes  around  and  far  abort- 
term  file  tranoder  with  tibe  same  reliability 
you  get  with  deificsted  fines."  He  said  be 
wotdd  Vkt  to  be  able  to  set  up  a  56K  bit/ 
sec.  or  12SX  bit/aec.  link  "just  long 
enough  to  send  payrofl  mformatioa  to  the 
bank,  get  an  scknoiHedgment  they  have 
the  &  and  then  bang  up." 

AhaodofHtw  9oma 

At  McOonnefl  Efou^is  Corp-.  switched 
64K  bit/sec.  and  128K  bi^a^  links  are 
already  in  use  to  support  videoconferenc¬ 
ing.  s^  Uood  GiOennan.  a  network  spe- 
dakst  at  the  firm  and  T(^’s  vice-presi- 
deot  of  regulatory  aibxrs.  "¥fo‘d  also  like 
the  higher  swHdied  speeds  for  network 
management;  it  makes  it  easier  to  moni¬ 
tor"  remote  networidng  devices,  be  said. 

MCI  introducal  the  first  two  members 
of  a  new  fomOy  of  virtual  private  data  ser¬ 
vices  that  promises  users  the  ability  to 
dial  up  Tl  and  T3  data  lines  with  a  target¬ 
ed  setup  time  of  a  half-second,  an  MCI 
spokesi^  said.  Wnfiams  Tefeconmumi- 
catioRS  announced  what  it  described  as 
bandwidth-oo-demand  service  that  sup¬ 
ports  bandwidth  of  56K  bit/sec.  up  to 
1.5M  bit/sec.  However,  the  service  may 
take  up  to  15  minutes  to  actuafly  set  iq>  a 
connectioo.  a  Wdliams  Tdecooununica- 
tioos  ^lokaman  said. 

The  point  at  wtuch  WiOiaina  Tdeconi- 
municatkns'  switched  service  would  stop 
offering  price  breaks  over  its  own  privale- 
bne  service  would  be  between  20  and  50 


hours  of  use  per  month,  depending  on 
bandwidth  site  and  length  of  circuit,  a 
vendor  spokesman  said. 

Such  a  service  is  actually  comparable 
to  an  existing  AT&T  reserved  service 
that  allows  users  to  request  a  point-to- 
point  connection  at  speeds  of  up  to  1.5M 
bit/sec.  within  15  minutes  of  when  they 
want  to  make  the  call,  according  to  AT&T 
product  line  manager  Ralph  Andreotta. 
AT&T  recently  began  providing  "true 
switched"  data  services  with  no  setup 
time  for  56K  bit/sec,  64K  bit/sec.  and 
3h4K  bit/aec  connectioQS.  company 
spokesman  Mitch  Montagna  added. 

While  AT&T  sperfeesmen  would  not 
give  an  announcemetrt  time  frame  for  a 
switched  Tl  service,  The  Yankee  Group 
analyst  Berge  Ayvaiian  said  that  AT&T  is 
due  to  axuxwnce  such  an  offering  by  eariy 
next  year. 

Sprint  unveiled  yet  another  twist  on 
switched  data  networking,  a  customer 
fffemises  device  that  is  reportedly  able  to 
enable  users  to  dial  up  and  smalgamate  up 
to  ei^t  channels  of  it^nsting  Switched 
56  service.  ^ 

The  advantage  of  such  an  offering  is 
that  H  can  be  made  available  quickly  to  us¬ 


ers  throughout  Sprint's  network,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said.  A  possible  disad¬ 
vantage  n  the  delay  inberM  in  bringing 
up  multijde  switcfanJ  56K  bit/sec  links 
through  a  user  device  instead  of  on  the 
caoTier's  central  office  switch,  according 
to  Ayvaiian.  Sprint’s  Nortbem  Telecom, 
Inc  switches  do  iwt  support  such 
switched  fractiana]  Tl  services  right  now 
but  win  m  the  future,  a  spokesman  said. 

Promlsws  pswdfoig 

Alsoat  TCA,  ^vint  said  that  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  "the  worid’sfirst  public  Frame  R^y 
Service"  next  year,  initially  in  the  U.& 
artd  UK.  with  other  countries  to  be  added. 

The  carrier  said  that  it  would  base  its 
service  on  an  enhanced  version  of  its  sub- 
sidiaiy  Telenet's  TP4900  packet  switch 
and  also  sell  it  as  a  private  network 
switch.  Sprint  wiO  also  provide  transbtion 
between  its  frame  relay  and  X.25  packet- 
swiuhed  offerings,  allowing  users  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  types  of  networks.  Frame  re¬ 
lay  switches  are  reportedly  able  to 
support  throu^iput  of  up  to  2M  bit/sec., 
compared  with  the  56K  bit/sec.  speeds 
that  are  typical  of  packet-switched  finks. 

Sprint’s  switch  will  interface  with  the 
de  facto  frame  relay  standard  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Stratacom,  Inc.,  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.  Northern  leleccMiL 


Global  networking  dominates  show 
as  suppliers  vie  for  user  attention 
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BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 

CV  STAFF 


SAN  DIEGO  —  In  a  race  to  supply  multi- 
national  users*  every  ^bal  networking 
need,  carriers  brought  new  athanr^a, 
product  introductions  and  integrated 
management  and  bdling  to  the  table  at  last 
week's  Tele-Communicatkms  Assoda- 
tioo  '90  conference. 

Britisfa  Telecom  led  the  pack  on  the  in¬ 
tegrated  services  front,  announcing  that 
it  has  amalgamated  its  U.S.  and  overseas 
value-added  network  offerings  under  a 
single  umbrella,  Global  Networking  Ser¬ 
vices.  "We  see  an  interest 
among  customers  for  a  sin^ 

^obal  networking  suppber, 
and  we  intend  to  be  that  lead¬ 
ing  supplier,"  said  BT  Tym¬ 
net,  Inc.  project  director  Mi¬ 
chael  Rude. 

Through  its  (Global  Net¬ 
working  Services  strategy, 

Britiab  Tdecotn  wiD  provide 
customers  with  a  stn^  service  and  sales 
organiation  and  a  single  pricing  struc¬ 
ture  for  value-added  networking  services 
that  extend  to  more  than  100  countries, 
Rude  said.  British  Telecom  has  united  the 
sales  organixatiaos  of  its  British  Telecom 
and  Tymnet  companies  into  a  sin^  force 
that  sefls  packet  sintching,  electronic 
data  incerchaage  and  ekctronic-ouil  ser¬ 
vices,  customer  premises  equipment  and 
videoconferencing  systems,  be  added. 
"C^ustomers  have  so  many  dxaces;  they 
can  teO  us,  'We  want  a  link  between  coun¬ 
tries  A  and  B,'  and  we  can  come  up  wHb 
the  best  way  to  provide  it " 

Transammonia,  Inc  in  New  York  is 
one  cooqnny  that  bou^t  into  British 
Telecom's  compr^iensive  approach  to 
globa!  networking  support  "One-source 
netwockittg  is  key."  said  Jay 
Shroads.  Transammonia's  director  of  in- 


formation  systems.  "I  used  to  put  dreuits 
up  between  Europe  and  Singapore"  in¬ 
volving  various  foreign  BosUl  Teleptione 
and  Telegraph  (PTT)  authorities,  aixl  re¬ 
solving  network  proUems  invdved  "a  lot 
of  finger  pointing  and  problems  with  time 
and  langiBge  differences,"  be  added. 

The  fact  that  British  Telecom  has  its 
own  nodes  in  many  countries  etounated 
the  need  for  X.75  gateways  to  PTT  ser¬ 
vices,  create  performance  bottle¬ 

necks,"  Shroads  said. 

AT&T  announced  agreements  to 
bring  its  virtual  private  network  service 
to  four  additional  countries  through 
agreements  with  five  foreign 
carriers:  France  Telecom, 
RTT  Belgium,  ttocury  Com- 
nnmicatioQs  Ltd.  in  the  UK. 
Kokusai  Denshin  Denwa  Co. 
in  Japan  and  Unitel  in  Canada. 
AT&T  already  has  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  networking  agreements 
with  British  Telecom  and 
ore  in  Australia. 

AT&T's  virtuil  private  network  ser¬ 
vice  is  said  to  provide  najm'  discounts 
over  ordinary  duect-dial  overseas  rates. 
The  "next  wave  of  features"  for  AT&T's 
virtual  private  network  offerings  over¬ 
seas  w3!  indude  dial-iq>  56K  fait^ec.  and 
64K  bit/aec.  dau  services,  which  will  be 
implemented  as  part  of  AT&T's  global  In¬ 
tended  Services  Digital  Network  roll¬ 
out,  AT&T  director  of  international  busi¬ 
ness  services  Ray  Butkus  said. 

AT&T  has  no  anmetfiate  plans  to  bring 
its  global  network  offerings  under  ds  Uni¬ 
fied  Network  Management  ArchitecUire 
platform.  Butkus  said. 

Also  at  the  conference.  MCI  Commu- 
nicatioas  Corp.  announced  that  h  wfll  in¬ 
terconnect  MC^  Mafl  withEnnail  services 
in  Scandinavia  via  the  (XITT  X.400  stan¬ 
dard.  MCI  had  earlier  announced  plans  to 
acquire  international  carrier  on,  Inc. 
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Why  Sybase  Is 
The  Slandaiicl 
On  The  Street. 


Today,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
RDBMS  that’s  handling'OChll  Street’s 
mind-boggling  demand  for  real¬ 
time  data  and  historical  trading 
information. 

An  open  RDBMS  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  transaaion  processing 
and  decision  support  across  multi¬ 
vendor  networked  environments, 
from  micros  to  mainframes. 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 
it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/Server 
Architecture  is  the  key. 

With  Sybase’s  Open  Client 
interface,  firms  use  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end  tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Excel,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Open  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  and  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party'  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stock  price  quotations, 
into  SlUASE  applications. 

In  the  real,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 
return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
inve.stmenLs  in  both  hardware  and 
software. 

Savvy'  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Salomon  Brothers,  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  and  Fidelity 
Investments  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  opportunity.  And  so  can  you. 


To  find  out  how,  just  invest 
a  few  hours  in  a  free  Sybase 
seminar. 

Call  1-800-8-SYBASE  for  the 
seminar  nearest  you.  ClierulServerForIhe  On-Line  Enterprise 


FormorelnfonnottonorsfninorwrYoltofiS/  coH  1-MO^SYBASE. 


1*4^  fMAVtlrAT  iotegntiiig  thetefonnance  tools  was  a 

I  Ij  lluUlmd  big  selling  paint\ 

*  I^rrott.  who  bistaSed  Landmark’s 

Landmark  wiU  be  joining  several  other  DB2  tool  lour  roootbs  ago,  said  the  com* 
rfonnance  mooitoring  companies,  in*  pany  has  been  using  DB2  since  early 
chiding  Candle  Corp.,  Boole  &  Babbage,  1989.  Recently,  the  Landmark  tool  has 
Inc.  and  BMC  Corp.  However,  observers  come  in  handy  to  pinpoint  trouble  qiots  in 
erqiect  Landmark  to  zero  in  on  its  existing  the  DB2  development  effort, 
customer  base  and  play  up  the  intention  "We  had  one  application  that  ran  18 
between  monitor  toob  it  will  provide  next  hours,"  I^irott  said. 'It  was  beating  the 
year.  system  to  death.  With  (the  Landmark 

_  .  tool],  we  got  it  down  to  30  minutes." 

estabfahed  player  m  the  QCS  monitdring  "IBM  doesn't  make  a  big  deal  c4  (its  Switng  point  The  Mooitm’  for  DB2  will  be^  ship* 

market,  has  a  good  shot  at  the  DB2  third*  DB2  monitor},"  said  Shaku  Atre,  partner  One  beta-test  site  fits  that  profile.  Don  ping  under  controlled  availabili^  this 
party  arena  becatse  it  B  stdl  a  relatively  at  Atre  Computer  Assistance,  a  divisioa  of  {^rrott,  lead  software  systems  engineer  week  and  is  slated  for  general  avamUity 
new  fi^  with  nodeclared  winners.  Cjopers&Lyfarand.  "IBM  is  nsore  inter-  at  Bi-Lo.  Inc.  in  Mauldin,  SC.,  said  be  did  in  December.  A  Landimik  executive  said 

"This  market  wtDeventuaHy  be  amir-  providing  the  engine,  and  it  can  not  give  the  other  DB2p^orTnanceinon*  the  company  will  then  begin  provkhng 

ror  image  of  IMS,"  said  Hessmger,  a  create  more  momentum  for  DB2  if  third  itors  much  thought  because  be  is  current*  links  to  its  two  other  products,  a  CICS 

coosukaat  at  Computer  Task  Group  in  parties  are  seUtng  utilities  products."  ly  a  Landmark  customer,  and  the  idea  of  monitor  and  an  MVS  mooita'.  einfy  next 
- - i - ^  year. 

company  wiD  provide  interface 
screens  for  each  of  the  three  monitors  as 
maintenance  upgrades.  The  iqidate 
anowusersworktogwithonetodtomove 
directly  into  another  one,  said  Richard 
Horseman,  a  marketing  manager. 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
cwsT/wr 


Templates  save 
on  AS/400  coding 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 
cwsnwF 


LARKSPUR,  Calif.  —  Synon,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  &st  series  of  finandal  anibca* 
tkm  "temiriates"  for  the  IBM  Apirficatioo 
Sy8tefn/400  last  wedc,  chiming  the  prod¬ 
ucts  will  help  users  develop  customized 
software  applicatkms  more  quickly  and 
less  expensively. 

Api^ication  terajdates  are  essentially 
buikfog  blocks  for  devdopmg  applica* 
tM»s  at  the  data  model  level  rather  than  at 
the  source-code  or  program  leveb. 
"They’re  a  shortcut  to  getting  appiica- 
tkms  completed,"  said  Christopher  Her¬ 
ron,  president  of  Syixm.  which  qieciahzes 
in  computer-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  tools  for  the  AS/400. 

Built  on  Synoo/2E  CASE  tools,  the 
tempbtes  provide  core  apphcation  func¬ 
tions  that  serve  as  the  nucl^  for  a  specif¬ 
ic  ai^catioa.  At  a  cost  of  $5,000  per 
module,  the  SyxKM  tempbtes  for  gen^ 
ledger,  accounts  payable  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  are  available  immediately. 

"What  you’ve  got  is  80%  of  a  fini^ied 
product,  you  can  tweak  it  as  you  see 
fit  to  tailor  it  to  your  needs."  said  Andrew 
Mahon,  an  analyst  at  Sdence  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Southport,  Conn. 

Synon  is  hoping  to  seO  its  tempbte  cus¬ 
tomers  on  its  own  consulting  services,  be¬ 
cause  o^  users  with  in-house  expertise 
in  CASi:,,  database  design  and  tanfdate 
design  wiu  be  able  to  do  the  job  them¬ 
selves.  "Thb  is  not  like  opening  a  box 
from  Microsoft  and  popping  it  on  the  PC," 
said  Larry  Lipoer,  president  of  Synon 
Consulting,  Inc.,  a  subskfiary  of  Synon. 

^mon  also  introduced  its  Tempbte 
Imfdementation  Assistance  Service,  a 
one-week.  $7,000  program  that  reviews 
the  steps  a  customer  must  take  to  put  the 
temt^testowock. 

Synon  offidab  said  the  temfdates  are 
the  first  pieces  of  their  new  applications 
architecture,  which  combines  Synon 
CASE  toob  with  services  from  its  consult¬ 
ing  subsidiary.  Eventually,  Syooo  pbns  to 
offer  tempbtes  across  its  entire  product 
tine,  conq»ny  offidab  said. 


Motocob  IS  the  world's  largest  producer  Xerox  workstation.  lUmaround  time  is 
of  oeilubr  phones.  Not  to  mention  80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 

cellubr  phone  mawiah.  For  which  they  the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
turn  10  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics,  perfect 

But  when  Moiorob  decided  they  wanted  Ofcourse,Mocorob  isn't  the  only  client 
10  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  iteir  that  Rich  Gr^ics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
nianaaisona‘‘jusi>ui-time’'production  the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox,  satisfactson  has  helped  Ridi  Graphics 
Wjiking  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox  doMe^ir  printing  business  every  year 
developed  a  strfuiion  that  integrated  both  *"*“  ***7  c*"*  *o  Xerox, 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products  Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
and  other  suppliers'  products.  And  the  parinet^p  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
resulting  phm  manual  production  is  company  rewrite  tlx  bottom  Ime. 
something  to  talk  about— lb  say  the  least  »  ^ 

‘  ^  If  you  have  a  document  processmg 

>The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox  problem  you'd  like  Xerox  to  belp  you 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the  solve,  call  i-800-TEAM  XRX.  Ext.  125A 

levisiops  Hash  across  the  screen  of  a  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 
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This  isnt  the  (Xily  way  to  join  tM)  dilfera^ 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
sometfiing  you’ve  never  had  before: 
freedom.  'The  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  it’s  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  among  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  v^tever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


C Copyright  1990.Software AC.  NArLHALisatndeinarkofSaftweAC'  DEGisaindenttikoftheDigiUlE<]uipineftCofporatim 
IBM  IS  a  traJMnark  of  the  Intemaimal  Business  Madunes  Corporatxn 


into  one  powerful  force.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 

■  call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  oura 
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Keep  your  users 


/ 


well  fed. 


I  111  l‘(  kIuciiiu  I  hr  new 
Ill’I.asriJrl  mil 


Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  printer.  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  high-volume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
There's  a  lot  for  everyone  to  like  and 
use.  Two  paper  tn^^  that  let  users 
easily  switch  between  different  types 
and  sizes  of  paper.  With  each  tray 
holding  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading  ’I\»D-sided 
tainting  that  allows  your 
users  to  print  their 
thoughts  and  re¬ 
ports  on  both 
sides  (rf  a  page 
And,  if  your 
people  would 
like  to  say 
good-bye  to 
feeding  enve¬ 
lopes  manually,  they  can-it’s  done 
auttanatically  by  our  optional  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  IIL  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  curve  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res¬ 
olution  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  availaUe  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe* 
PostScript®  software  Add  memory 
Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fonts  tuid 
typefaces.  Even  cormect  a  Macintosh. 

What  you'll  like  is  the  reliability 
tutd  service  you’ve  come  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3*595.*  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID 


Whp%  HEWLETT 
WHiM  PACKARD 
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Business  as  usual  at  ICL  after  sale 


BY  KENNETH  WWG 

vcNmsmci 

*  TOKTO  —  Despite  Fuptsu 
Ltd's  recent  purchne  of  S0%  of 
ICL,  the  Brit^  coiponboo  will 
cnntiDue  to  operate  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company,  accordiog  to 
ICL  Chief  Execu^ve  OCBcer  IV- 


terBonSeU. 

'TechnicaDy  speaking,  ICL 
will  be  part  of  Fi^itsu,  but  ICL 
wiD  operate  as  it  to,  and  the 
management  structure  wiD  re¬ 
main  stable,'*  Bonfield  said  at  a 
Hong  Kong  press  conference 
that  was  part  cir  an  Asbji  tour  de¬ 
signed  to  bhmt  specuiatioo  about 


the  future  directiOQ  of  ICL.  “The 
company  will  maintain  its  identi¬ 
ty  as  a  British  publicly  listed 
company  with  external  share- 
hoUm." 

The  transaction,  which  will 
make  FtoKsu  the  second  largest 
computer  company  in  the  world, 
is  expected  to  be  coopted  by 


Nov.  30.  ICL  is  now  waiting  for 
British  government  approval 

“We  started  looking  for  a 
partner  two  years  ago  as  we 
planned  to  expand  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  telecoiTununicaticms  and 
computers,"  Bontield  said.  Fu¬ 
jitsu  and  ICL  have  been  working 
togeth^  since  1981. 

“So  far,  we  have  had  no  loss 
of  business  because  of  the  merg¬ 
er,”  Bon5eld  claimed.  Most  of 


Technically  It’s  An 
Architecture.  But  It’s 
Really  SomethingElse 


Freefjoin  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 

Fimlom.  lying  the  most 
advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed.  IHim 
The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Assodates.^^^H 
Since  it  encompasses ' 

SAA.  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards..CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Actoss  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-througl^t  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 

Not  next  year.  Next 
iV>X4C^.  month.  Next  week. 
CA90sis  *^here  today.  Unlikeother 
archttectures.  CA90s  is  alieady 
supported  by  the  world's  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that's  only  the  beginning. 

The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
te^nology.  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  aiul 
automation  in  the  world. 

A--J  MtHhCAPOs.you'Ube 
/\1  lU  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrow  isr^^^it 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you've  made  in  your  existing 
techneSogy. 

Altogether.  CAdOs  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it's  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the 
most. 

Today 


ICL’s  customers  welcomed  the 
acquisition,  eyeing  ICL's  $1.3 
bilti(m  cash  reserves.  “Our  cem- 
petitive  has  gained 

weight, "he  said. 

The  takeover  of  ICL  enables 
Fujitsu  to  makg  inroads  into  the 
Emopean  market  after  1992. 
Accmtling  to  Bontield,  ICL  now 
has-better  access  to  Fujitsu’s  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  in  both  com¬ 
puters  and  telecommunications. 


Prodigy  adds 
extra  charges 
forE-mdl 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  Flat- 
fee  pricing  for  the  Prodigy  video¬ 
tex  sovice  wiU  not  remain  quite 
90  fiat  for  entrepreneurial  users 
adn  have  latch^  onto  the  ven¬ 
ture’s  dectitmicmail  features. 

Responding  to  excessive  E- 
mafl  use  horn  a  tiny  number  of  its 
cheats.  Prodigy  Services  Co.  last 
month  announced  that  it  will  end 
unlimited  free  E-mail  on  its  vi¬ 
deotex  service  sometime  next 
year. 

Since  Prodigy  announced  its 
intention  to  end  unlimited  E-mail 
on  Sept  6,  it  has  beard  from  a 
vocal  minority  of  users.  The  firm 
has  received  about  2,000  nega¬ 
tive  letters  from  700  persons, 
the  spokesman  said. 

In  August,  1%  of  Prodigy’s 
480,000  subscriber  households 
sent  3.6  million  messages  —  an 
average  of  750  p^  user.  The  re¬ 
maining  customers  sent  fewer 
than  30  E-maQ  notes  apiece  that 
memth,  according  to  a  company 
spokesman. 

“We  never  in  our  wildest 
dreams  thought  we'd  have  that 
kind  of  E-mail  [traffic]  from  such 
a  smaD  group  ^  users."  said  the 
spokesman,  who  q>eculated  that 
tte  traffic  may  represent  busi¬ 
nesses  using  Pnx^  as  an  E- 
mail  hub  or  for  “underground” 
electronic  bulletin  boards. 

Unlimited  E-mail  was  a  found¬ 
ing  princi{4e  of  Prodigy,  a  part- 
ner^p  of  IBM  and  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.  that  went  on-hne  in 
October  1988.  The  service  costs 
$12.95  per  month. 

The  new  E-mail  pricing,  due 
to  go  into  ^ect  sometime  next 
year,  will  give  all  subscribers  30 
free  messages  of  any  length  per 
month.  Beyond  that,  subscribe 
will  pay  25  cents  for  E-mail  notes 
of  up  to  four  pages  in  length. 

^odigy  investigates  discov¬ 
ered  that  one  individual  sent 
20,000  E-mail  notes  during  Au¬ 
gust  —  about  42  messages  ev¬ 
ery  waking  hour.  “We've 
learned  vihat  some  people  out 
there  tedd  us  early  on."  the  Prod¬ 
igy  spokesman  said.  “It’s  dam 
tough  to  make  a  business  out  of . 
unliinited  E-mail  and  a  fiat  rate.” 
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Join  us  for  the  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing.  You’ll 
learn  how  the  worid's  leading 
applications  system  can  help 
you  exploit  your  organization’s 
most  strategic  asaet-data. 

Designed  for  information 
executives,  this  free  half-day 
session  gives  you  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  SAS  System's 
integrated  appllcalions...and 
shows  you  1^  to  extend  Uiese 
applications  to  more  useraihan 
ever  before. 

Plan  now  to  attend  1990 
sessions  in  the  following  citiest 


CA  Irvine  . . . 
Sacramento 


San  Francisco 
00  Denver  . .  . 

FL  Jacksonville  . 

Tampa  .  - 

IL  Chicago . 


MA  Boston  .  . . 
MD  BockviUe  . . 

Ml  Detroit . 

MN  Minneapolis 
NC  Cary . 


Chartotte . 

Winston-Saiein 

Omaha . 

Cduum 

Saddle  Brook  . 
Albuquerque .  . 
New  York  ... 
Poughkeepsie  . 
Cincinnati  .  . 
King  of  Prussia 
PittstMirgh . .  . 
Providence  , 

Columbia . 

Nashville  .  . . 

Austin . 

Dallas 

El  Paso . 

Houston  .  . . 

MHfland . 

Salt  Lake  City  - 
Madison 
Charleston  . 


(8t9>6r7.8aDIMB<aW*i,'  ■.-> 
oOl  , 


Canada 

Montreal 
Otuwa  . 
Toronto 


I  would  like  to  Attend  a  free  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (dty) 


i  For  regintzmtion 

1  iiifnewtaHni  wmll 

I  the  ooupoB  at  left. 

I  Or.  caU  91»-«77-S200. 
I  In  Canada,  eaU 
I  416-44S-96U. 


in  the  month  of 


Company 


Mailing  Address 


City  _  State  _ 

I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware 
My  spedftc  applications  needs  include: _ 


Telephone  ( 


Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Elxecutive  Briefings  SAS  Campus  Drive  Cary,  NC  27613 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Deep  Thought  boggles  the  human  mind 

Research  garnered  from  chess-playing  computers  may  eventually  lead  to  advances  in  technology 


BY  DEREK  SUTER 
cwsTjtfr 


After  world  chen  chuxqiioQ 
Gerri  Keqwov  handily  de¬ 
feated  Dmp  Tbou^,  a 
cbeaa^ymg  comiNiter.  in 
two  games  kst  year,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  no  computer  would  ever 
beat  the  best  human  pbyen  at  the 
royalgame. 

Some  reaearchen  thiak  other¬ 
wise.  Cheaa-pbying  machines  have 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years, 
and  it  may  only  be  a  matter  erf  time 
beftre  a  maefa^  wins  a  world  chess 
champimwhq).  Mops  more  valu¬ 
able  than  a  diess  tide,  however,  is 
tbeproapect  of  research  usii^  cbess- 
pbying  con^uters  leading  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  factory  automation,  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  other  areas  of 
computer  technology. 

A  team  of  graduate  students  at 
Came^  MeOon  University  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  began  coostrticting  Deep 
Thought  in  1985.  Engineering  stu¬ 
dent  Feng  Hsiung  Hsu  built  the  ma¬ 
chine's  hardware.  Whh  programming 
by  idlow  stndeits  TTkmxus  Ananthar- 
aman  and  Murray  Campbell.  Deep 
Thought  was  ready  to  play. 

And  pby  it  De^  Thou^t 
weighs  in  with  a  national  chess  feder- 
atiaa  rating  of  2552.  That  lofty  num¬ 
ber  imficates  that  the  machine's  play¬ 
ing  strength  is  on  a  par  with  the 
oatka's  ehte.  Master  level,  chess 
players  earn  a  2200  rating.  The  aver¬ 
age  rating  fw  casual  tournament 
players  stands  at  about  1 600. 

Tough  mofeh 

"It's  an  interesting  opponent."  said 
British  intemational  master  David 
Levy.  Levy  has  served  as  a  sort  of  hu¬ 
man  benchmark  for  measuring  the 
progress  of  game-playing  computers 
during  the  past  15  years.  Prior  to  his 
1989  meeting  with  Deep  Tbou;^t, 
Levy  won  a  series  of  matdies  against 
the  world's  top  computers.  Deep 
Thought,  however,  burned  tom  — 
four  games  to  none. 

"It  doesn’t  play  subtle  chess," 
Levy  said.  "It’s  very  aggressive.  It 
just  comes  at  you." 

Ananthaniman.  tbe  project’s  soft¬ 
ware  programmer,  sees  two  practical 
apph^riofB  of  the  team's  success 
Deep  ThougbL  First,  tbe  com¬ 
puter  is  now  refii^  its  own  program 
by  using  a  database  the 

move-by-move  deacription  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grand  master-level  tourna¬ 
ment  games.  Deep  Thought  esom- 
tnes  the  games  and  adiusta  tbe 
numerical  weights  it  assigns  to  each 
strategic  ^ctor  according  to  tbe  re- 
suits.  "D^  Thought  is  now  better 
at  improving  Ha  own  evaluatioos  than 
wekre."  Anantharaman  said. 

Anantharaman  said  ea^Mrt  sys¬ 
tems  can  benefit  from  the  same  prin¬ 


ciple.  "A  robot  can  perferm  routme, 
well-defined  tasks  that  bumana  are 
known  to  be  very  good  at,  such  as 
houMwork."  he  said.  "Let  the  robot 
learn  from  its  own  mistakes." 

SecDod,  Deep  Thought  Utustrates 
"how  mudi  better  custom  hardware 
can  do  than  general-parpoae  hard¬ 
wire"  at  performing  speriaHred 
tasks,  Anantharaman  sakL  Money 
and  time  spent  developing  software 
for  certain  busmesa  at  sdendfic  ap- 
pbcatkns  may  be  better  invested  in 
dedicated  machines,  he  said. 


Aspartofacomractwiththe 
U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  Intel  Corp.  has 
shipped  its  first  Iwarp  pro- 
toQrpe  —  a  paralW  pro¬ 
cessing  system  with  ultrafast  intatial 
communicatioos  —  to  its  research 
partner,  Carnegie  Mellon  Universi¬ 
ty.  The  university  will  use  tbe  com- 
pt^  to  develop  parallel  program¬ 
ming  toob  and  test  its  capabilities  in 
image  and  signal  processiag  apfdica- 
tioos. 

Iwarp  uses  an  a^^oach  to  com- 
pu^  called  systi^  processing,  in 
which  data  is  pumped  through  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  processors,  undergoing  one  or 
more  operatiocts  at  each  step.  It 
achieves  v^  high  interprocessor 
eonrnnmicatioiis  speeds  because  it 
does  not  have  to  read  and  write  inter- 
mediste  results  to  memory  but  can 
operate  on  data  taken  dir^y  from 
commtimratinBa  channAb^ 

Tbe  architecture  is  ideal  for  sig¬ 
nal-  and  image-processing  an^ica- 
tioos  in  rrineb  hu^  quantities  of  data 
have  to  be  processed  in  real  time. 


Dr.  Hans  Berliner,  principal  re¬ 
search  sdentist-in  cesnputer  science 
at  Came^  MeOon,  c^ers  a  different 
perspective.  Berliner  is  the  creator  of 
Hite^  another  dedicated  chess 
computer  devek^wd  at  Carnegie 
Melioo.  Berliner  said  he  sees  great 
significance  in  the  method  by  which 
tbe  machines  select  their  moves. 

With  minor  modifications,  both 
computers  run  "brute  force"  search¬ 
es,  examining  every  possible  se¬ 
quence  of  moves  that  could  arise 
ffom  tbe  current  position.  Deep 


Iwarp  is  part  of  a  program  of  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Age^  (DARPA)  to  develop 
new  architectures  for  high-perfor¬ 
mance,  large-scale  parallel  comput¬ 
ing  for  use  in  weapons  systems. 
DARPA  has  structure  the  program 
to  encourage  duakise  technologies 
—  those  that  will  find  commercial  as 
well  as  military  uses.  Ken  Harper,  an 
Intel  spcAesman,  said  Iwarp  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  interest  several  large 
companies  that  may  obtain  proto¬ 
types  throu^  DARPA.  However.  In- 
td  has  not  decided  whether  it  will  of¬ 
fer  Iwarp  as  a  product. 

An  Iwarp  cell  is  made  from  a  single 
Iwarp  component  —  consisting  of  a 
processor  and  communications  cir¬ 
cuits  on  one  —  and  18  memory 
chips.  It  delivers  a  peak  performance 
of  20  milhoo  sin^precision  fknt- 
ing-poiot  operations  per  second 
(FLOPS).  processor  supports 
four  input  and  four  output  links,  each 
with  a  bandwidth  of  40M  bit/sec., 
giving  an  aggregate  bandwidth  of 
1 60M  bit/sec.  both  in  and  out 

Harper  said  an  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  is  seeking  an  Iwarp  proto¬ 
type  to  devek^  a  vision  system  for 


Thou^t  extends  diis  tree  of  possibil¬ 
ities  as  ^  as  it  can  within  given 
time  limit.  It  then  selects  tbe  move 
that  most  forcefully  leads  toward  an 
advantageous  positkia 

The  strength  of  tbe  computer  lies 
not  in  its  understaixling  but  in  the 
power  of  its  brute  iocet  search.  Un¬ 
der  tournament  time  OMUtraints,  it 
can  examine  all  possible  postxms  five 
full  moves  in  tbe  future  —  a  feat  that 
no  human  could  hope  to  dufriicate. 

"Search."  Beriiner  said,  "is  prob- 
^>Iy  the  roost  misunderstood  area  of 
compute  science."  Aoxording  to 
Berliner,  a  chess  computer  that  could 
visualize  all  tbe  way  from  tbe  starting 
position  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  game  would 
never  lose.  "It  just  needs  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  understanding  of  completion: 
what  checkmate  is,  wfaat  a  stalemate 
is,” 

This  principle  can  be  appbed  to 
other  areas  of  proUem  soh^g.  "All 
this  stuff  humans  tdl  each  other,  all 
these  methodologies  for  solving 
problems  are  fuO  of  boles,"  Berliner 
said.  "A  brute-force  search  will  bring 
out  solutions  that  you  would  never 
see  on  your  own." 

The  Carnegie  MeOon  team  is  al¬ 
ready  at  work  on  Deep  Thought’s 
successor.  The  next  machine  wfll  be 
capable  of  calculating  an  astounding 
one  biOioo  positions  per  second.  By 
1992,  Anantharaman  said,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  produce  a  machine  capable  of 
winning  tbe  world  championship. 


coUisioo  avoidance.  The  system, 
mounted  in  an  automobile  or  truck, 
would  employ  an  Iwarp  cell  to  recog¬ 
nize  imprac^g  danger  and  would 
override  driver  control,  be  said. 

Two  other  companies  are  investi¬ 
gating  use  of  Iwarp  in  vision  applica¬ 
tions  for  robotics,  Harper  sakL  Other 
possible  commercial  apf^tkms  in¬ 
clude  fingerprint  recognition,  analy¬ 
sis  d  satellite  pbotograg^  and  hi^- 
definitkm  television,  be  said. 

Iwarp  cells  can  be  combined  to 
produce  an  ei^t-board.  32-cell 
workstation  with  a  theoretical  peak 
speed  of  640  MFLOPS,  Intel  said.  A 
system  with  1,024  cells  and  a  peak 
p^ormance  of  20  GFLOPS  could  be 
built  within  existing  constraints,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  company. 

Tbe  prototype  shipped  to  Carne¬ 
gie  Mellon  has  12  cells  and  supports 
500K  to  1.5M  bytes  of  memory  per 
cell.  Iwarp  demonstration  systems 
support  standard  C  and  Fortran  with 
extensions  for  interceO  communica¬ 
tions.  Carnegie  MeUon  is  developing 
parallel  program  generators  that  can 
convert  existing  serial  codes  into  pro¬ 
grams  for  parallel  execution  across 
multiple  Iwarp  cells. 


Rom  UacDonaU 


Intel  tries  new  approach  to  processing 
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COVriDENCE. 


You  can  be  cortfidenl  of  the  Sterling  Software  mark— its  a  sure 
sign  of  quality  systems  software  products  and  support.  Reli* 
able,  easy-to-use  products  that  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
nrost  of  the  Fortune  500,  with  more  than  32.000  product 
installations  worldwide. 

We  back  our  products  with  the  resources  and  commitment 
required  to  help  you  achieve  the  productivity  your  business 
needs  today.  And  to  give  you  confidence.in  the  future. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


STERLIIMG 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 

System  SoftMare  Group  Headquarters,  21050  Vtewwett  Street.  Canoga  CA  91304.  Rnre  I81SI 716-1616 

ArtSMer  Systems  Otvisior)  (818)  716-1616  Oylakor  Division  (818)7188877  irtterr«iorttlE)ivisian 
Sohwaie  Labs  Division  (714)889-2663  SysternsSollvvareMarltetingOivisnn:  1916)635-55% 
ZantheSystems  Division  (613)727-1397  • 


If  you  could  do  this  at  age  10,  you  can 


With  AIKT’s  ACCIIM  ASTER*  Services 
Vtorkstation,  you  can  anticipate  overloads 
in  your  AIJ^  800  Service,  SDN  or 
ACCLINET’ Digital  Services  networks, well 
before  they  hit. 

The  newACCUMASTER  Services  Workstation  has  so 
much  capability  it  lets  you  play  network  manager  as 
efficiently  as  you  used  to  play  engineer. 

Just  like  a  model  train  set,  the  Workstation  lets  \ou 
see  everv  thing  that’s  happening  with  your  network  while 


it's  happening.  And  if  you  do  spot  potential  overloads 
ahead,  the  W'orkstation  gives  you  the  capability  to  swatch 
your  traffic  to  a  safe  path. 

Say  for  example, you're  a  communications  manager  ' 
for  a  major  US.  airline  with  constant  reservation  data  going 
over  your  ACCUNET  T1.5  network.  Using  the  Workstation^ 
you  can  get  graphic  displays  that  tell  you  when  your 
network’s  performance  thresholds  had  been  exceeded  in 
the  past.  You  can  then  use  this  historical  data  to  identify 
potential  overloads  wel  1  before  any  reservations 
can  be  lost. 


keep  your  network  out  of  trouble  today 


If  you'd  like  to  know  just  how  much  control  you  can 
have  ov^r  your  network’s  performance,  call  us  and  ask 
about  the  ACCl'M  ASTER  Services  Workstation.  Cliances  are 
it  can  help  you  run  your  network  at  peak  efficiency  And 
who  knows.  It  could  make  you  feel  like  a  kid  again. 

Network  Control.  Another ATSTadvantage. 

Rtr  more  information  about  the  ACCf 'MASTER 
Services ■'X'orkstation,  call  xourATsT  Account  Executheor 
1800NET-MGMT. 


ATbJ 


The  right  choice. 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Full  circle 


Everything  from  world  power  to  weather 
to  washing  machines  to  the  economy 
works  the  same  way:  in  cycles.  The  only 
(Merence  is  that  some  are  more  pre¬ 
dictable  and  fathomable  than  others. 

A  decade  ago,  nearly  all  the  attention  of 
MIS/DP  directors  was  riveted  on  technology  is¬ 
sues.  There  were  more  than  a  doien  viable  mini¬ 
computer  companies  pumping  out  32-  and  48-bit 
machines  that  were  locaLzing  the  information 
landwape  with  their  distributed  data  processing 
capabditiea.  Advanced  programming  languages 
were  giving  managers  something  other  than  Co- 
bol  to  think  about.  Personal  computers  offered  a 
radically  different  computing  environment  of  the 
future  for  those  who  cared  to  think  about  them. 

Ten  years  later,  as  the  decade  of  the  1990s 
unfolds,  IS  chiefe  and  CIOs  pride  themselves  on 
bow  little  time  they  spend  on  technology  mat¬ 
ters.  Bruce  Rogow  at  Gartner  Group  pegs  this 
time  allotment  at  about  three  percent  of  the 
workweek  of  top  IS  executives — tkreepercenL 
Instead,  they  are  focusing  on  more  beady 
business  issues  such  as  melding  the  IS  resource 
to  the  long-term  goals  of  the  company  atxl,  more 
xnportairtly,  usmg  this  resource  to  achieve  those 
go^  more  effectively  and  efficiently  than  the 
competitioo. 

S^tegic  thmking.  That’s  what  the  IS  brass 
spends  moat  of  its  time  doing  in  the  current  cy¬ 
cle.  As  for  technology  issues,  these  have  become 
relegated  arxl  delegated  to  those  lower  on  the  IS 
food  chain,  even  to  the  user  departments. 

As  Rogow  and  others  are  increasingly  noting, 
this  has  to  change,  and  in  some  companies  it  is 
beginning  to  change.  For  a  wide  variety  of  com¬ 
pelling  reasons,  the  ever-dynamic  IS  cycle  is 
again  moving  toward  teclmtjogy  and  relatively 
away  from  the  pure  business  issues  that  have 
dominated  IS  thought  for  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

We  certainly  observe  this  change  in  attitude 
with  our  own  readership  surveys,  conducted 
four  times  each  year  for  the  past  15  years.  Those 
surveys  indicate  a  noticeable  shift  in  preference 
for  more  comparative  product  analyses,  infor¬ 
mation  on  emerging  teclmologies  and  other  tools 
to  help  sort  through  the  welter  of  solutions  avail¬ 
able.  The  former  mainstays  of  using  IS  for  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  honing  information  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  resource  and  so  on,  are  of  relatively 
declining  interest. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  pure  business  acu¬ 
men  and  skills  acquired  in  recent  years  will  come 
.  in  handy  for  what  win  promise  to  be  the  greatest 
challenge  of  this  decade:  convincing  corporate 
management  to  mvest  heavily  in  the  exciting 
new  pbtfonns  and  architectures  that  are  emerg¬ 
ing  during  times  when  levels  of  business  activity 
will  likely  be  ebbing. 

AD  cogent  arguments  will  be  grounded  in  a 
thorough  understanding  of  precisely  what  these 
technologies  will  bring  to  bottom-line  perfor¬ 
mance.  Key  elements  of  the  sales  pitch  simply 
can’t  be  left  to  small  fish. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Bias  debate 

Computerworld's  editorial, 
"Glw  bouses"  (CW,  Aug.  20J, 
appears  to  argue  that  the  trade 
press  is  as  honest,  as  objective, 
as  respooable.  etc.  as  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading  newspapers.  Your 
argument  woukl  bemucb  easier 
to  swallow  if  you  could  give  us  a 
rough  idea  of  how  many  ''nega¬ 
tive"  stories  Computerworid 
has  printed  about  its  advertisers 
and  readers. 

TV  Wail  Stnet  Journal,  to 
name  one  example,  routinely 
prints  stories  detailing  misfea¬ 
sance.  malfeasance  and  nonfea¬ 
sance  in  business.  In  some  cases, 
it  has  included  lengthy,  detailed 
articles  describing  those  activi¬ 
ties  by  its  advertisers. 

Oddly,  the  only  "negative" 
stones  I  recall  seeing  in  Com- 
putsrworid  along  those  lines 
have  reported  on  things  such  a.s 
companies  being  fined  for  im¬ 
properly  disposing  of  toxic  waste 
—  and  those  have  appeared  af¬ 
ter  the  fines  have  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pubbc  record. 

Owen  K.  Darratk 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Bias  debate  II 

Regarding  your  editorial  that 
dealt  with  the  objectivity  of  the 
axnputer  industry  trade  press 
{CW.  Aug.  20],  1  would  dia^- 
teriae  the  tra^  papers  by  the 
foUowing: 

•  A  single-fflmded  devotion  to 
decentnliatiOD  of  compiler 
hardware,  with  free  publidty  for 
such  marketing  inventions  as 
"downsizing''  and  "open  sys- 
tema." 

•  Relentless  promotion  of  micro- 
conqxfter  sykems  and  products 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  ^pes 
of  technology. 


•  Blind  acceptance  of  most  ven¬ 
dor  marketing  claims  as  foct 
Complex  issues  such  as  price/ 
performance  levels  are  over¬ 
simplified  to  such  absurdities  as 
MI^  ratings. 

An  outstanding  example  of 
the  consistent  bias  of  trade  pa¬ 
pers  occurred  in  your  front  page 
article  entitled  "Figitsu  move 
rattles  Europe"  (CW.  Aug.  6). 
Figures  presented  with  the  arti¬ 
cle,  whidi  were  corrected  tn  a 
later  issue,  showed  a  very 
healthy  European  mainframe 
market  of  more  than  $9  billioo 
per  year,  with  a  growth  rate  of 
7%  —  nearly  $1  billion  —  in 
1989.  IBM’s  growth  in  Europe¬ 
an  mainframe  shipments  was 
shown  as  an  outstanding  25%  in¬ 
crease. 

With  these  ^ts.  what  was 
the  tone  in  the  body  of  the  arti¬ 
cle?  That  mainframe  vendors  in 
general,  and  IBM  in  particular, 
are  in  trouble  because  of  down¬ 
sizing  and  open  systems.  No¬ 
where  was  any  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  support  these  points, 
and  in  any  case,  these  subjects 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prima¬ 
ry  focus  of  the  article. 

If  you  want  your  publication 
to  be  truly  useful  to  th^  of  us  in 
the  information  systems  indus¬ 
try.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
promote  debate  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  topic  —  the  objectivity  of 
the  trade  press  —  and  review 
your  own  editorial  practices  to 
remove  the  obvious  bias  that  irr- 
fluences  much  of  your  coverage. 

DonaldPowell 

Partner 

Thurgur  Bowell  Associates 
Ottawa,  Ont..  Canada 

CA-ldealist 

I  am  writing  regarding  the  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  Intemabonal, 
Inc.  CA-ldeal  product  review 


(CW,  Aug.  27).  The  poor  ratings 
in  the  analys^design.  database 
setup  and  ^  maintenance 
tranaactioo  areas  lead  readers  to 
view  the  product  as  an  incom¬ 
plete  fourth-genentioo  lan¬ 
guage  solution  at  best  and  a 
dosed  architecture  for  enter¬ 
prises  seeking  to  implement  an 
integrated  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engmeerittg  (CASE)  envi¬ 
ronment  at  worst. 

Critictsms  noting  "the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  integrated  Ci^ 
tool."  "cumbersome  processes 
at  the  program  code  Imrel"  and 
documentatioo  that  was  "not 
readable"  do  not  reflect  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  firm  —  a  long¬ 
time  user  of  the  CA-Ideal/CA- 
Datacom.  CA-IdeaI/DB2  solu¬ 
tions. 

The  majority  of  C^-ldeal  us¬ 
ers  we  Speke  with  are  focused  in 
another  direction  altogether. 
With  the  emergence  of  seeming¬ 
ly  competing  software  architec¬ 
tures,  the  growing  interest  is  in 
bow  to  imi^ement  multiplat¬ 
form.  non-IBM  Systems  Apfdica- 
tion  Architecture  languages  (CA 
*908)  in  an  IBM  AD/Cyde 
framework  without  throwing 
away  the  investments  already 
mad6  in  imsskm-cntica]  CA-Ide- 
al-based  systems. 

SteoenP.Sitbar 

Vice-President. 

Salesand  Marketing 
MFJ International 
Chicago,  lU. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  V  edited  for  brtvify  and 
clarity  and  diould  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Ckisf, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  ^  9171, 
37SCockituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01 701.  Fas  numben 
(m  87SB931;  Ma  Mail- 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  phone  number  for  veri¬ 
fication. 
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Artificial  iporance:  Not  bliss 


Hubble  deep  qMce  telescope.  weapons  were  made  in  comtriea 

The  coat  of  an  entire  apace  aO  over  the  globe.  Doo't  get  m 
shuttle  misskm  phis  the  cost  of  wrong.  Tm  not  againat  ere* 
producing  the  bhnded  Cydops  ation  of  weapoos,  if  for  no  other 
was  expended  just  to  see  what  reason  than  to  fri^en  off  all  the 
GaUeo  saw  through  Us  home-  erases  that  seem  to  abouMl  in 
made  telescope.  Whoever  issued  our  computer  age.  ^  give  me  a 
for  publication  the  pictures  of  break  —  the  sight  of  the  Stealth 
the  same  heaven-  bomber  above  the  noo- 

^  bodies  before  radar  of  fanama  b  aitnoff*  too 
and  after  Hubble  mochtobear. 
snapped  them  What  about  the  use  of  com- 
I  bad  to  be  up  to  DO  puters  in  axnmerce?  Surely  -AJ 

good  —  wecoiild  was  at  work  in  the  now  famous 
’  not  teO  the  differ-  Black  T\ieaday  market  crash  in 

ence  between  the  October  1987.  A  battery  of  sys- 
two.  terns  aO  ruoning  the  same  pro- 

^  The  Hubble  gram,  augmenting  the  dedskm- 

I  blunder  wouldn’t  making  process  of  a  legioa  of 

I  have  been  possi-  traders,  had  to  at  least  have  oon- 

I  ble  without  mod-  trOwted  to  the  cause  of  the  im- 

A  ern  electronic  plosiao  that  made  market  yup- 


the  sun  and  that  there  are  galax¬ 
ies.  and  they  estimated  the  size 
of  the  universe  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  as  anyone  has  been  able  to 
dosince. 

^  you  to  know  Before  the  invention  of  the 
that  I  think  electronic  computer  to  aid  us  in 
computers  are  mathematics,  scientists  invent- 
wonderful  and  ed  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lat  ahnost  every  use  of  them  his  and  created  trigonometry, 

"ovides  us  with  some  form  of  geometry  and  statistics, 
tificial  uitelligence  endow-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  didn't  have 
ent  I  define  A1  as  an  augmen-  much  more  than  paper  and  pend] 
tioD  of  man’s  natural  faculties  to  do  the  work  he  did  in  phy^, 
sense,  recall  and  reason.  The  yet  Newtonian  physics  endures 
mputer  extends  these  beyond  as  an  indisputable  body  of  knowl- 
hat  is  otherwise  possible.  edge  that  describes  a  major  part 
Along  with  the  benefits  we  of  our  universe.  Albert  Einstein 
ay  expect  from  AI,  1  suspect  didn't  use  a  modern  electronic 
at  we  may  not  escape  encoun-  computer  to  reach  his  conchi- 
ring  negative  counterpart,  sions  either,  yet  his  theories  en- 
irtifictal  Ignorance, *'or-AI.  dure  as  the  definitive  augmenta- 

-AI  offers  us  the  potential  to  tionofNewton'suniverse. 
diminish  man’s  natural  facul-  In  the  logic  arena.  we!d  be 
!S  that  we  are  deceived  into  be-  hard-pressed  to  find  any  inven- 
ving  the  unbelievable,  accept-  tion  that  has  surpassed  those  of 
I  the  unacceptable  —  in  the  precomputer  era.  Russell 
neral,  being  dumber  than  we  and  Whitehead  didn’t  have  a 
computer  to  help  them;  neither 
For  example,  focusing  on  just  did  Thomas  Aquinas.  Aristotle 

e  of  o^'s  senses  —  visioo  —  m-  his  teacher.  F^rmenides.  Yet  _ 

liv^  thousands  of  years  their  works  inaease  in  value  as  space  and  communkatioos  tech-  The  money  the  Hubble  trou- 

nology.Nottodenwuilhepow.  ble  cwt  Ainericans  may  tovt 
1 racM  s<^  p^erful  the  works  of  Mane  Curie  and  ers  that  modern  coinputm  of-  been  enou^  to  cure  cancer  and 

'**1*  I**  acqiiirediSimnedeBQeocysyn- 
id  tot  ^  earU  IS  a  s{ri>ere.  guments  on  what  the  brain  was  reahzationtotthemisuseofthu  drome,  with  enough  left  over  to 
ilmnepianeisarcumnavjgate  able  to  produce  in  the  bioWigira)  power  offers  us  the  ability  to  ere-  shelter  the  country’s  boowlesx. 

world  when  modern  electronic  ate  monumental  blunders.  This  -Al  had  to  be  at  work  when 
^ao^NcwSeryicecncT^  computers  weren’t  around.  brings  to  mind  America’s  most  the  recent  plethora  of  highly  vul- 
odeothMttliB  Tokyo.  Today,  wc  have  modern  digt-  recent -Al  achievement  —  the  nerable.  unusable  and  unneeded 


tal  computen.  but  we  are  hard- 
pressed  to  cite  anyone  or  any¬ 
thing  of  equal  stature  derived 
fi-om  these,  save  a  few  events  in 


CHARLES  P.  LECHT 


Japanese  decade  gives  way 
to  European  decade  or90s 


JEFF  ANGUS  — 1»  mat- 

- -  ter  bow  effective  —  is  optimal 

1  The  •  Japanese  fm^ever  because  environments 
decade  came  to  change.  Second,  throu^rwfiiult 
an  end  last  Oe-  of  their  own,  the  Japanese  are 
cember.  Their  basically  outsiders  in  the  largest 
domtnanre  of  economic  boom  to  cotk  along 
mgf  business  in  the  since  the  post-WorM  II 

- - 1  lOSOswasvahi-  growth  in  the  U.S. 

able  to  microcomputer  users.  The 'OOs  will  be  remembered 
The  miniaturiation  piooeered  as  the  European  decade  the  way 
by  Japanese  electronics  wiards,  the  ’SOs  were  the  U.S.'  private 
the  constant  flow  of  minor  but  playground.  Pundits  are  waxing 
cumulative  significant  im-  po^  about  the  importaixre  of 
provemefits  in  electronics  prod-  1992,  the  year  most  European 
uexs,  their  willingness  to  dump  nations  will  join  their  economies 
products  at  below  cost  —  keep-  more  closely  through  the  Com¬ 
ing  computer  prices  in  a  down-  mon  Market  (OECD).  That  »  a 
ward  sp^  —  were  critical  ete-  side  factor,  not  the  key  event, 
merits  in  the  computer  revolu-  The  key  factor  was  the  open- 
tioo.  But  the  Japanese  decade  ingup  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
cametoanimd.  larger  untapped  per-capita  ron- 

It  wasn't  because  of  techno-  aimer  markets  in  the  world  are 
logical  shortcomings.  It  ansn’t  much  bigger  opportunities  for 
because  of  a  failure  of  the  much-  advanced  industrial  products 
vaunted  megacorporation  or  than  China, 
their  corporate-latm  relaboos.  Those  gross  national  product 
It  ended  simi^  for  two  reasons,  numbers  are  somewhat  fuzzy. 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400 


ri-psitoOS  JCOaiX! 
-sti?m  5X  Files 


m  fm  fm'  '  i« 


1  1 

HP 

EW 

• 

IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400. 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  it  lakes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

Whaft  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
between  PCs,  the  ^400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,-as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  S/\Aconforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-80O-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NewVbrk,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even 
greater  promise  for  llQjl 
the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


COMMENTARY 

J.A.  Savage 

Change  VS. 
user  loyalty 


ard  is  serious 
sbout  open  sys¬ 
tems.  That  is 
dear.  But 
whether  it  can 
parby  that 
coranutment  into  a  successful 
computer  company  in  the  next 
dea^  is  certainly  hazy. 

.  *  Black  douds  fmtned  over 
ana^  reports  following  the 
firm's  recent  financials,  show¬ 
ing  a  net  quarteiiy  loss  of  5%. 
Analysts  such  as  Montgomery 
Seoffities' John  Jones  and  Salo¬ 
mon  Brothers’  John  Dean  ques¬ 
tion  HPs  alMiity  to  survive  the 
change  to  open  systems. 

U  HP  had  started  out  in  the 
bte  1980s  with  new  computers 
based  on  RISC  architecture  and 
the  Unix  operating  system,  the 
company  would  be  flying  like 
competitor  Sun  and  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Mips  Computer.  But 
HP  has  a  curse  that  used  to  be 
considered  a  blessing  —  a  targe 
installed  base. 

Some  <rf  those  longtime  us¬ 
ers  —  the  ones  with  HFs  pro¬ 
prietary  opmating  system, 

MPE  or  even  its  20-year-otd 
real-time  systems — just  don't 
want  to  ch^e.  I  dcm’t  blame 
them.  They  have  time  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  making  those  sys¬ 
tems  work  fut  their  own  needs. 

If  it  were  up  to  them,  HP 
would  ke^  supporting  those 
systems  into  etmnity.  HP  Hkes 
those  users.  It  does  everything  it 
can  to  keep  them  from  bcmg 
ticked  off.  Having  heard  fiom  a 
cranky  bunch  of  real-time  oper¬ 
ating  system  users  at  a  user 
group  conference  in  1969,  HP 
Continu*donp<jge36 


AS/400  joins  CIM’s  roster 

IBM  beefs  up  computer-aided  manufacturing  line,  but  is  it  enough? 


BY  O.US  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 

IBM's  move  to  bring  its  Applica¬ 
tion  S^em/400  minkomputers 
and  Rise  System/6000  worksta¬ 
tions  and  servers  into  the  com¬ 
puter-aided  manufacturing 
(CIM)  arena  may  fill  a  hole  in  the 
company's  CIM  offerings  and 
better  position  IBM  agaiim  rival 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.  in  com¬ 
petition  for  small  and  mid-size 
sites,  according  to  analysts. 

Yet  some  analysts  com¬ 
plained  that  the  ddiveiy  of  the 
first  CIM  AS/400  product  is 
nearly  a  year  away  and  noted 
that  IBM  has  not  ctearfy  set 
forth  how  its  enterprisewide 
CIM  sohitioos  will  include  the 
AS/400  platform. 

For  example,  IBM  did  not  add 
support  last  week  for  its  Distrib¬ 
ute  Automation  Edition  (DAE) 
to  the  AS/4(K)'s  OS/400  operat¬ 


ing  system.  DAE  is  a  communi¬ 
cations  babty.  currently  avail- 
aUe  for  OS/2,  that  suppt^ 
access  to  d^  from  multiple 
Ok^  IBM  and  non-IBM)  ^ipb- 
cations.  An  IBM  qiokeswoman 
said  the  CIM  Serie8/400  wiO 
come  irith  contmunicatioos  and 
routing  services  "equivaleiit  to 
those  provided  by  DAE. " 

‘T  buy  them  at  tbeir  word  that 
all  the  aniiitectures  wiD  be  coor¬ 
dinated  . . .  The  questkxi  is 
when,"  said  Erik  KeflCT,  pro¬ 
gram  directm  of  the  CIM  service 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-baaed 
Gartner  Croiqi.Ioc. 

The  AS/4M  will  manage  the 
productioo  and  business  applica¬ 
tions  and  a  shared  database, 
while  the  RS/6000  wil]  be  used 
for  desi^  and  engineering  appli¬ 
cations,  and  standard  and  hvd- 
ene<Mbr-industry  versions  of  the 
Personal  System/2  wiD  sit  on  the 
plant  floor. 


IBM  to  replace  £uiUy  fens 
on  some 3390  disk  (Uves 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

C*  STAFF 

IBM  is  apparently  not  messing 
around  whra  H  comes  to  its  top- 
of-the-line  disk  c^ves. 

The  company  recently  con¬ 
firmed  pl^  to  replace  aQ  bn 
units  on  its'  3390  disk  drives 
shipped  between  May  and  Au¬ 
gust  of  this  year. 

The  fans  have  the  potential  to 
cause  syst^  disr\iptions  but  ap¬ 
parently  will  not  cause  data  loss. 
Two  users  who  received  drives 
during  that  time  frame  reported 
nobn-related  f»x>blems.  Tlie  sit¬ 
uation  was  first  reported  by 


Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass,  eariier  this  month,  and 
IBM  immediately  confirmed  tL 
The  market  research  firm  said 
the  bn  defect  affects  about  25% 
of  the  3390  installed  base  of  ap- 
proximatdy  7,000  to  8,000 
units. 

IBM’s  quick  and  open  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  3390  glitch  may  in 
part  show  its  determination  to 
put  its  problematic  disk-drive 
histmy  behind  H.  Its  hi^nend 
3380  drives  had  been  plagued 
with  faulty  bearings,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  3390  was  de- 
layed  last  year  because  of  a  tech- 


However,  Keller  observed 
that  connecting  the  Unix-bsaed 
RS/6000  with  the  proprietary 
AS/400  codd  get  ex¬ 
pensive.  "IBM  will 
have  to  ^ue  and 
patch  to  make  that 
happen,”  he  said.  "It 
appears  (users]  wiO 
Inve  to  buy  a  Token 
Ring  adaptor,  some 
[Systems  Network 
Architecture]  pro¬ 
gramming  protoaite  and  one,  if 
not  two,  software  packages. 
When  you  start  adding  it  up,  it’s 
not  cheap." 

"Needless  to  say,  IBM  has 
been  badly  hurt  by  DEC'S  nad- 
range  [products],"  said  Martin 
Pisnaateki.  a  senior  industry  an¬ 
alyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Arm  Arbor.  MidL  Baacxalski, 
said  the  new  product  may  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  smaOer  companies — 
ones  not  large  enough  to  imple- 


nicalglitcfa. 

"We  are  probably  using  a 
sledgehammer  on  a  gnat  here, 
but  we  can't  leave  any  risk  [of 
problems)."  said  BtO  Ree^, 
IBM's  director  of  storage  sys¬ 
tems  marketing. 

According  to  Reedy,  the  ini¬ 
tial  bn  unit  shipped  with  3390 
drives  last  year  i^oducedadight 
bum,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
harm  the  drives. 

Nonetheless,  IBM  engineers 
set  out  to  design  a  better  bn  ear¬ 
ly  this  year.  But  what  was  to 
have  a  remedy  ended  up 
causing  a  larger  problem.  Tbe 
new  fiui  design  had  a  defect  that 
caused  it  to  either  wobble  or  get 
stuck,  shutting  the  drive  down. 

Reedy  said  the  defect  did  not 
show  up  when  IBM  tested  tbe 
new  bn  unit  before  approving  it 
for  production.  In  August,  IBM 
was  alerted  to  one  fan  problem  in 


mgni  Iffluf’s  mainframe-based 
CIM  products  —  and  otbera  that 
win  want  to  use  the  AS/400  aa  a 
htd),  connecting  personal  com- 
p*ters  and  oortaiationa  on  tbe 
plant  floor. 

IBM  introduced  three  CIM 
software  solutions  for  the 
AS/400  and  RS/6000  last  week: 

the  Base  Etfitioo, 
which  inchides  an  in- 
terbee  supporting 
data  sharing  with 
IBM’s  Manobetur- 
ing  Accounting  and 
IVoductkin  Informa- 
tioD  Control  System/ 
Data  Base:  the  CAD 
Integratioo  Etfition, 
wtudi  links  IBM’s  Cadam  or  Ca- 
tia  design  systems  on  the 
RS/6000  with  an  enterprise  da¬ 
tabase  on  the  ^400;  and  the 
Appliation  Edhton,  an  dectnxi- 
ic  engineering  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  tracks  changes  in  de¬ 
sign  and  specificatioos  through 
to  production. 

According  to  IBM,  the 
CIM/400  products  wiD  bp  avail¬ 
able  starting  in  tbe  third  quarter 
ofl991. 


the  field.  Reedy  said,  and  the 
company  immediatety  stopped 
production  of  tbe  new  fan  unit. 
Within  two  weeks,  another  bn 
design  was  com^deted 

AD  new  drim  are  currently 
shipping  with  tbe  latest  fiu. 
Re^  said,  and  the  new  bn  has 
oeitber  second  bn’s  defect  nor 
the  first  bo’s  hum. 

Reedy  said  the  flawed  bn  unit 
has  tbe  potential  to  get  stuck. 
When  that  happens,  the  disk 
drive’s  microcode  senses  a  po¬ 
tential  problem  and  shuts  off  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  bead  disk  assembly 
unit.  Data  currently  being  ac¬ 
cessed  is  likely  to  get  trapped. 

Reedy  stressed  that  the  de¬ 
fect  would  not  cause  a  system 
crash  or  toss  of  data.  He  said  IBM 
is  working  with  customers  to  de¬ 
termine  when  they  can  accom¬ 
modate  the  repair  job,  adiicfa  is 
expected  to  talm  1 5  minutes. 


NAPERSOFT 
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Treats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT*  Automated  Correspondence  Software  lumdles  your  wrioen 
communications  to  customers  qnidcly,  accurately  ud  professionally  with: 


•  On-line  or  batch  letter  writii^  •  On-line  notepads 

•  On-line  letter  history  •  FiiD  fimctioii  word  processor 


FIRST 

CLASS 

SERVICE 


•Spellchecker 
•  Fufl  printer  support 


With  your  IBM  mainframe  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  customers 
correspondence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customers  write. 
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In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this:  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  abihty  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  apphcations  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionahty  fit  from  the  start.  That’s  because 
our  unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  apphcations  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change. 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

Just  ask  any  of  our  chents.  While  theyVe  grown 
and  prospered,  we’ve  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems- 
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Voice  recognition  gives  direct  line  to  the  Riviera 


BY  MASYFRAN  JOHNSON 

_ CWSTW 

NICE,  France  —  Toute  La  Cote 
d'AeurEnLigneDireete, 

That  atfveitiamg  slogan  made 
its  debut  last  spring  throu^kout 
France,  proonaing  to  put  "all  the 
French  Riviera  on  direct  line" 
with  a  sin^  phooe  caD. 

What  its  designers  say  is  the 
world's  first  voice-rea^nition 
infonnatioo  system  at  a 
tourist  agency,  "Com’* 

Axur”  is  both  a  hi^ 
tech  experiment  and  a 
doc  new  marlteting  tool 
for  the  state-run  Comite  Regkm* 
al  du  Tounsme  in  Nice. 

"This  is  a  new  niche  for  us,  a 
way  to  translate  our  knowledge 
into  concrete  details  that  our 
tourists  can  use,"  said  Domi¬ 
nique  Charpentier.  director  of 
the  regional  tourian  agency. 

‘  Travelers  want  better  informa¬ 
tion,  greater  freedom  and  speed 
in  choosing  and  booking  their 
holidays." 

Based  on  Digital  Equipment 


Corp.  Microvax  computers,  the 
Com'Azur  system  allows  oJlers 
speaking  En^ish  or  French  to 
vertally  browse  through  a  data¬ 
base  packed  with  a  range  of  tour¬ 
ist  options  from  the  largest  cities 
along  the  Cote  d’Azur.  The  sys¬ 
tem  logs  250  caUs  per  day. 

From  a  range  of  k^  word 
choices  —  sometinies  the  name 
of  the  dty  or  special  event  — 
Com'Azur  users  can  pidc  a  hotel 
in  Menton,  rent  a  car  in  Monaco, 
book  tickets  for  the  open  in 

l^ttted'Azur 


Nice,  make  reservatioos  to  dine 
in  Antibes  or  check  the  dates  for 
an  art  exhibit  in  Cannes. 

All  with  a  single  phone  call. 

"The  machine  is  only  the 
pipe,  really,"  Charpentier  ex¬ 
plained.  "It  puts  the  customer 
through  to  the  destination. " 

If  the  caller  selects  a  restau¬ 
rant  in  Menton,  for  example,  the 
system  connects  directly  to  the 
restaurant  and  waits  in  tte  back¬ 
ground  while  the  caller  makes 


IBM  VOWS  commonality 
between  AIX  and  OS/2 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTATV 

ARLINGTON.  Va.  —  Deciding 
whether  to  adopt  Unix  or  OS/2 
may  soon  become  a  bit  le^ 
daunting.  In  a  briefing  here  last 
week,  IBM  managers  said  they 
were  building  "common  ele¬ 
ments”  to  tie  the  two  closer  to¬ 
gether. 

The  managers  also  pledged 
much-improved  availability  of 
the  Rl^  System/fiOOO  ma¬ 
chines  —  the  wait  ^  be  cut  to 
half  to  30  days  by  year’s  end  — 
and  said  they  have  fixed  aO  the 
major  bugs  ttet  had  plagued  ear¬ 
ly  ADC  versioos.. 

"You'll  see  a  lot  of  commonal¬ 
ity  between  OS/2  and  ADC,"  said 


Jeff  Mason,  director  of  advanced 
workstations  and  ADC  sy^eins. 
"There  will  be  commoo  data¬ 
base  tnaoagers,  network  man¬ 
agement  ^sterns  and  compO- 
ers,"  he  said.  "And  there  will  not 
only  be  commonality  between 
AIX  and  OS/2  but  between  ADC 
and  our  other  (^wrating  sys¬ 
tems.  like  VM  and  MVS.” 

Mason  said  the  cboice  of  op¬ 
erating  system  will  hinge  on  the 
user’s  background,  training  and 
preference.  "OS/2  is  for  people 
who  are  moving  up  the  Intel  ar¬ 
chitecture  line  and  want  more 
performance.  If  they’ve  invested 
in  DOS,  it  makes  sense  to  go  to 
OS/2.  But  if  you're  coming  from 
the  Unix  world,  going  to  OS/2 
mi^t  be  a  bit  strange." 


his  own  reservation.  Then  it 
comes  bock  on-line  to  proceed 
with  car  rentals,  hotel  reaerva- 
tkms  and  so  forth. 

The  database  is  loaded  with 
2,000  pieces  of  infonnatioo  sup¬ 
plied  by  regMoal  businesses,  aD 
of  whi^  can  update  or  dimge 
their  entries  from  their  own 
"Minitd"  terminals.  France 
Telecomm,  the  pubfic  telephone 
company,  has  installed  apprmd- 
mat^  5  nullion  Miniteto  free  of 
charge. 

T^  Cote  d’Azur  attracts  8.5 
million  tourists  to  southern 
France  each  year,  and  they  pour 
at  least  $2  biOioo  imo  the  local 
economy.  Yet  that  accounts  for 
only  1 H  of  worldwide  tounsm. 

"Our  proUem  is  suiykle," 
Charpentier  noted.  "DestinatioQ 
Rivim  has  some  very  hard 
comixtition  worldwide  . . .  The 
more  accessifale  the  Cote  d'Azur 
is,  the  more  attractive  ft  is.'* 

What  callers  do  not  see  is  the 
tedmical  mdt  of  Com'Azur, 
which  starts  with  Tdic  Alcatel 
2600  E  automatic  switdong 
equipment  to  hamfie  the  30 
phone  tines,  automaticalty  dtal 


The  distinctioo  between  the 
two  "is  going  to  blur  m  Uie  long¬ 
er  term  people  wfll  cbcNjse 
one  or  the  other,  and  H  won't 
make  much  difrerence. 
know  what  they  want,  and  they 
dem't  agonitt  over  the  operating 
system  decision,"  Mason  said. 

Opwn  sytfms  piwdgn 

Furthermore,  I]^  wiD  "denKxi- 
strate  its  commitiTient  to  open 
systems"  by  swapping  out  its 
current  AIX  kernel  for  the  one 
that  wiO  he  available  frxxn  the 
Open  Software  Foundation, 
cdled  OSF/1.  "We'D  do  this  over 
lime  when  it  makes  sense  to  do  it 
and  without  sscrffidng  any  of  the 
functionality  now  in  ADC,"  said 
Donna  Van  Fleet,  director  of 
ADC  systems  in  Austin.  Texas. 

IBM  wiQ  also  bring  out  an 
OSF/1  version  for  its  I^rsonal 
Systen)/2  line  of  computers  and 
"add  fuikctioaality  to  aBow  the 
PS/2  to  partidpate  more  as  a 
family  member  with  the  RS/ 


the  chosen  service  and  indicate 
whether  the  line  is  bi^. 

Three  DEC  htouvxx  3000b. 
each  with  8M  bytes  of  memory 
and  159M  bytes  of  hard  <hik 
qace,  nm  the  voice  end  of  the 


Oiorpwmii  directs  bmrieis 

system  with  Decvoice  cards. 

The  database,  buSt  on  DEC'S 
RDB,  resides  on  a  DEC  Micro- 
vax  3400  with  28M  bytes  of 
meoxfcy  and  400M  bytes  of  di^ 
capacity.  The  entire  system  is 
linked  ^  Ethernet  using  Decnet 
and  DEC-developed  software. 


6000,"  Van  Fleet  said. 

Versions  of  the  OSF  kemd 
will  also  be  available  for  the  Sys¬ 
tem/370  and  System/390  main¬ 
frame  families,  she  sakL 

IBM  managers  confirmed  re¬ 
ports  that  its  strategies  for  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing  (CA^  in  ADC  and  the 
mainframe  worlds  will  be  coming 
closer  together.  "Over  time  we 
win  talk  about  an  IBM  CASE 
strategy,  not  ^  an  ADC  or  AD/ 
Cycle  strat^.”  said  Jmry  Lat- 
ta.  applications  solutions  (firec- 
tor  fm  technical  computing. 
Other  directioDs  for  AIX  include 
the  following: 

•  Improved  performance  of  the 
hardware  and  compilers  Vrith  a 
goal  of  doubling  performance  ev¬ 
ery  12  to  18  months. 

•  An  announcement  to  be  made 
shortly  about  idien  the  Nextstep 
internee  will  run  on  the 
RS/60CK). 

•  Help  screena  on  ADC  to  make  it 
more  user*friendly. 


The  Com’Asnr  softwaie  was 
jointly  developed  by  DEC  and 
leve^  French  compeniet  k>  the 
research  sdenoe  pa^at  Sophia 
Antipotis  —  France’s  own  Sih- 
coo  Valley  located  about  IS 
miles  tntokd  from  bfioe  and 
Cannes. 

In  some  ways,  however,  the 
system  it  still  struggling  to  ha 
feet. 

The  30  leased  fines  cannot  al¬ 
ways  handle  the  voksne  of  cafls, 
to  woidd-be  users  often  encoun¬ 
ter  busy  signals.  Other  cafiers 
are  put  off  by  the  mere  idea  of 
convening  with  a  madiine. 

“YVe  need  to  develop  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  tbe  public."  Char- 
pokier  adcDOwlei^ed. 

Making  a  profit  from  Com'¬ 
Azur  is  also  something  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  totaiam  agency. 

French 

regubtiona  have  efiectivdy  cut 
tbe  agency  out  of  tbe  revenue 
picture  Urns  br.  with  only  state- 
owned  Fraifce  Telecomm  rea{>- 
mg  tbe  income  from  those  250 
daily  calls. 

"We  are  working  on  that." 
Charpentier  said  with  a  smile. 
"Our  (telecommunications  asso¬ 
ciation]  is  in  dialogue  with  tbe 
government  DOW." 


•  Improved  security,  now  at  tbe 
C2  level,  to  go  to  the  B 1  level 

•  Support  for  multiprocessing. 

•  Low-cost  stand-alone  RS/ 
6000  machines. 

•  IBM  wiQ  exceed  its  promise  of 
1 .500  applications  for  the  RS/ 
6000  by  year's  end. 

Tbe  managers  said  problems 
with  early  versions  of  ADC.  in¬ 
cluding  system  crasbeo,  have 
been  fixed  with  tbe  so<alled 
gfdden  version  of  ADC,  Veraxn 
3.0.  which  shipped  in  June. 

Van  Fleet  said  problems 
arose  with  releases  prior  to  this 
latest  one.  IBM  "wanted  to  get 
the  code  out  so  our  business 
partners  would  get  a  head  start 
But  some  didn't  completely  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  was  early 
code,  and  they  had  different  ex- 
pectatioos,"  ^sakL 

The  R^6000  is  doing  very 
wdl  in  sales.  Mason  sax).  "We're 
ahead  of  expectations  and  will 
ship  more  in  the  fourth  quarter 
thain  originally  planned. " 


The  World's  Finest  Integration  Solutions  for  CICS  &  VTAM 


"PIEICICS  was  the  most  significant  snhanesment  to  our  on-llns  CICS  onvlronmont  In  the  past  to  years.  ” 

jMiy  jMMn.  UCL*  UMGif  CMw 

TboPIt/C/CSFOm/lyaffinducteCemfBteoS: 

./  DtalOQ  MonBQfif  -  CoTiptel.CICS  IntagraBofi  via  ApptcalinnmmuElomafcdby  yojMQrty.  IndudBKScrtping, 
H,ti<<s^Bla*SciKnBmrafcinaOynaiKTiaisaalonR(x«ig.  Sup«»,lexiaingiachndcg.b.aiyanunlnp. 
/S09lionMmgertNetGale  -A  MMhniqh  in  season  MatagmMiliMwdWAMtHstlwnSnaon 
MarapssObsoMel  ninoonaareni CCS transacaoisS  VTAM appicaionsv>«iia)io 40 limes kaaovartsadtailha 
bi!elvrAM8aeslcnmana|)em.inAdrx)Supeiseasan~  TPX~andieMsNelHewAcQase~  bdudwaxeaenVTAM 
Afvfcafansftoni  CCS.  CiA  A  . Pasle,  Screen  PrirSng,Seaaiy,BroadcasLMessaoino.FVmaiB  Screen  View  and  more. 

/  Dynamic  Load  Batancer .  RevoUictieas  CCS  Perfennanoe  S  AvetaUiy  I4>  to  10  X  gnaier  ton  CCSiESA  V3. 

/  3270  NriMbV  -  3270  Oaasseent  Optrnason  Iran  60%  ID  90%. 

PIE/CtCS  Technologic  Software  Concepts.  Inc 16B4?  Unii  K.irman  Biilq  450  Irvine.  CA  92714  FAX  (714)  B63  7055  PIE/C/CS 
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It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was  your 
only  choice  for  running  the  computing 
applications  vital  to  your  company’s  day- 
to-day  business. 

Those  times  are  gone. 

Thanks  to  Digital’s  production  sys¬ 
tems.  The  systems  that  give  you  the 
number-crunching  power  and  reliability 
sou  need  a  mainframe  for  Plus  something 
you’ve  never  had  before:  the  ability  to 
quickly  adapt  to  these  changing  times. 

Production  Systems  that  give  you 
options:  Mainframes  and  mote. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital  gives 
you  a  whole  range  of  100%-compatible 
production  systems:  from  the  low  cost 
VAX™4000,  to  our  workhorse  VAX'" 
6000,  all  the  way  up  to  our  VAX'"9000 
mainframe  and  VAXclusters'".  Big  or 
small,  they  all  run  the  very  same  complex, 
business-critical  applications.  And  the 
same  powerful  databases  and  system 
management  software. 

So  you  have  unprecedented  flexi¬ 
bility  to  deploy — and  redeploy — your 
company’s  viti  computing  resources 
quickly  and  economically. 

You  can,  for  example,  move  applica¬ 
tions  unchanged  from  headquarters 
to  smaller  systems  at  far-off  subsidiaries. 
Vbu  can  buy  only  as  much  computing 
power  as  you  need  today,  yet  be  confident 
you  can  move  it  to  any  size  of  system 
tomorrow.  \bu  can  distribute  computing 
power  around  the  world,  yet  have  all  your 
systems  work  together  as  one — which  is 
the  very  reason  LEGO’  Group  the  inter¬ 
national  toy  manufacturer,  chose  Digital 
systems  for  their  global  operations. 

And  because  aD  Digital’s  production 
systems  ate  100%  compatible,  you  can 
do  all  these  things  without  the  incredible 
costs  of  rewriting  software. 

VAXcIuster  technology  lets  multiple 
systems  work  together  as  one. 

Digital’s  VAXcIuster  technology  gives 
you  even  mote  flexibility. 

VAXclusters  let  you  tie  together 
Digital’s  production  systems  of  uiy  size, 
any  model,  any  age — to  multiply  com¬ 
puter  poweg  to  accommodate  a  growing 
number  of  users,  to  let  users  access  infor¬ 
mation  no  matter  where  it  resides,  and  to 
make  sure  your  computing  resources  ate 
up  and  running  all  the  time.  Even  in  the 
event  of  disasteg  VAXclusters  let  you 
transpatetitly  switch  between  systems  in 
secotids,  giving  you  uninterrupted  access 
to  business-critical  information. 

It’s  no  wonder  Digital  lets  systems 
work  together  so  easily.  VCfe  introduced 
the  clustetitu  concept,  integrating  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  seven  years  ago, 
and  we’ve  proven  our  VAXcIuster  tech- 
txrlogy  in  nearly  20,000  installations. 


Restructure  your  corponite  systems 
overnight 

For  business  in  the  90’s,  the  one 
unchanging  constant  will  be  constant 
change. 

Digital’s  production  systems  are 
exactly  what  this  era  of  perennial  restruc¬ 
turings,  continual  asset  redeployment, 
and  frequent  acquisition  demands. 

VAX/VMS’"  systems  let  you  con¬ 
trol  change  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  it.  You  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS  computing  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  different  state  over  the  week¬ 
end — as  TWA  Getaway  Vacations  recently 
did,  without  missing  a  flight.  You  can 
add  fault-tolerant  capabilities  in  as  little 
as  10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networkiiw 
management  tools,  change  the  flow  of 
corporate  information  instantaneously. 

How  to  keep  your  applications 
up-to-date  with  the  {^-changing 
events  of  the  business  worid. 

Our  VAX/VMS  sy^ms  are  known  far 
arxl  wide  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  to 
program — with  the  capability  to  write 
production  applications  twice  as  fast  as 
traditional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  information  systems 
software  vendog  writes  applications  for 
IBM’  mainframes  using  VAX/VMS. 
And  it’s  no  wonder  The  VAX/VMS  soft¬ 
ware  development  environment  has  been 
honed  and  enriched  through  10  years 
of  constant  professional  use. 


And  Digital’s  VAX/VMS  systems 
not  only  work  torether  with  other  VAX/ 
VMS  systems.  Tney  also  work  together 
with  other  vendors’  systems,  protect¬ 
ing  your  investment.  For  example,  our 
networking  opens  gatew^  to  IBM 
mainframes.  Our  Mb'"  databases  let 
you  exchange  data  with  IBM  and  other 
databases.  And  our  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  makes  it  easy  to  put 
corporate  data  into  managers'  hands,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

Expert  advice  for  managing  change. 

If  there’s  one  thing  you  can  plan  on  in 
the  90’s,  it’s  change.  That’s  why 
Digital’s  production  systems  not  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world’s  most 
sc^histicated  technolon.  They  also  come 
with  some  of  the  world’s  irrost  sophisti¬ 
cated  experts. 

'These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
business  goals  and  needs.  And  translate 
your  visions  into  systems  not  just 
for  today.  But  for  far  into  the  ever- 
changing  future. 

You  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
todtw.  For  mote  information,  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office. 

A  way  to  control 
change.  Itisteadof 
being  controlled  by  it. 


Digital 

It 

now 
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AT&T  Unix  to  gain  enhanced  security 


NEW  YORK  —  ATATs  Unix 
Sftftm  Labontories  said  re- 
ceatljr  it  wS  add  secar^  fea- 
tivea  and  increased  axdtiprocea’ 
sor  .support  to  its  verskn  d 
Unix. 


ooe  hardware  architecture.'* 
said  I^ter  Cunningham,  presi¬ 
dent  (tf  Unix  InternatioaaL 
The  only  area  in  which  Unix 
Software  Labontories  ‘‘could  do 
better”  is  in  sigiportiog  more  of 
the  mdustry-attfidard  user  inter- 
faces,  including  0^/Motif  from 
the  Open  Software  Fotmdatioo, 


Cunningham  said.  "It's  quite  ap¬ 
parent  there  will  be  three  or  four 
standard  interfaces.” 

In  the  meantime,  Unix  securi¬ 
ty  wiU  be  beefed  up  to  adhere  to 
the  U.S.  National  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Center’s  B2  The 
first  phase,  the  B3  level,  will  be 
delivered  in  the  first  half  of 


1991.  In  the  second  half  cf  1991, 
Unix  Software  Laboratmies  wiU 
make  a  rating  lot  availaUe  so  us¬ 
ers  can  test  their  a(^>licati(ms  to 
ensure  they  also  to  the 

B3  level. 

Greater  multipR’ocessor  sup¬ 
port  will  also  be  delivered  in 
stages.  By  June  1991,  a  “stan¬ 
dard”  versk»  supporting  up  to 
16  processors  win  be  released.  It 
will  be  available  for  computers 


from  .Unisys  Corp.  and  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  and  on  Intel  Corp.  mi- 
crD|»xx:easQr-based  macfaines. 

By  mid-1992.  an  extended 
version  win  suppcMt  up  to  30  pro¬ 
cessors  —  cranpared  with  fewer 
than  10  now  —  and  user-defined 
interfaces  and  work  in  a  B2  se¬ 
cure  environment  Apirficatioos 
developed  for  the  earlier  multi¬ 
processing  versioo  will  run  on 
tbenewooe. 


IBM  Introduces  a  Host  of 
New  Reasons  for  Choosing 
the  SAS  Applications  System 

The  world’s  leading  api^icatkMis  systent.. 
alieac^atwQric(xiI]^&Dew£^9()()apro^ 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CVSTAFT 

REDWOOD  CITY,  Calif.  — 
Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.  agreed  re¬ 
cently  to  enter  into  a  strategic 
paitiiership  with  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  just  c»e  week  after 
announcing  that  it  would  friy 
10%  of  Ask  Computer  Systems, 

Inc.  Ask.  in  turn,  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  Oracle  competitor  In^es 
Carp. 

HP  managers  said  they  see  no 
conflict  in  supporting  both  the 
Ingres  and  Ora^  database  man¬ 
agement  systems  because  cus¬ 
tomers  often  specify  ainch 
raMS  product  t^  wai<  to  use. 

"In  our  busing  situation, 

40%  of  our  uaers  have  cboaen 
thesr  DM4S  and  want  to  pidc  the 
hardware  to  run  it  on.”  Lau¬ 
ra  Cory,  marketing  manager  for 
HPs  compirter  systems  group. 

“We  recogm  that  Oracle  is  ooe 
of  the  leading  pkovidos  of  soft¬ 
ware  on  Unix  systems.  It*  s  dear 
to  us  that  we  n^  to  beoffering 
choices  of  aUthe  leading  (DBMS] 
product” 

The  move,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  both  companies' 
sales  personnel  during  a  oatioaal  « 
telec^erence  over  HP's  inter¬ 
nal  television  network,  will 
strengthen  existing  fies  be¬ 
tween  HP  and  Oracle.  Both  sales 
forces  are  now  uithorixed  to  aeO  . 
each  other's  products.  ^ 

“We  re^  want  to  ^  down  i 
to  the  busing  of  paoviding  [ap-  3 
phcatioos]  solutions,'’ said  B^  ■ 
Owen,  vice-president  of  Or^'s  I 
minicomputef  systems  grog).  H 
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AddftknaBy,  ATAT  Unix 
System  V  Release  4  wiB  now  in- 
rhaU  new  file  managwwiir  and 
systems  administntion  bdfi- 
bes. 


to  ddhrer  the  System  V  en- 


Toe  product  n  on  tong,  qq 
track  and  meets  the  specifica¬ 
tions  without  being  partial  to  any 
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and  by  a  joint  etfaks  coaunittee. 

AnotW  staff  nmiber,  how* 
ever,  shed  a  bit  nwre  li^t  oo 
what  happened.  "The  software 
we  were  using  had  a  trapdoor. 
By  the  time  we  found  out  about 
it.  it  was  too  late.*'  said  the  staff 
member,  who  requested  ano- 
n]miity. 

No  definitive  tnformatioo  is 
available  about  the  extent  of  the 
file  prying.  The  number  of  files 


The  Power.  The  Productivity.  The  Performance. 

Everything  You’d  Expect  from  IBM  and  SAS  Institute. 
Rus  One  Thing  More. 


N  J.  computer  break-in  raises  doubts 


BYXIHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CmSTUFT 


TRENTON.  NJ.  —  The  New 
Jersey  State  Lej^ture's  infor* 
mation  systems  department  is 
still  scrambling  to  recover  after  a 
cmnputer  tampering  incident 
raised  some  doubts  about  the 


system’s  security. 

Seven  months  after  some 
Democrats’  computer  files  had 
allegedly  been  breached  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  staff,  the  group  that  over¬ 
sees  the  legislature's  IS  is  trying 
to  reassure  peo{^  that  the  com¬ 
puters  really  are  safe  to  use. 


’We  feel  our  system  is  se¬ 
cure,”  said  Albert  I^ntni.  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  of 
Legislative  Services,  which  man¬ 
ages  the  computa- systems  used 
in  the  New  Jer^  Assembly  and 
Senate.  Investigations  into  the 
incidents  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Attorney  General’s  office 


A  promise.  The  SAS  Applications  %stem  has  everything 
you  need  to  exploit  the  fuD  potential  of  the  new  IBM 
Enterraise  Sy^em/9000‘  famdy  of  processors. 

No  otfao’ software  provides  such  a  wide  range  of 
int^rated  applications...sucfa  common-sense  user  inter- 
foces...such  tranqarent  data  access...or  such  commitment 
to  supporting  the  Enterprise  Systems  Azchitecture/SBOr 
And  SAS  Institute’s  ongoing  commitment  to  the  Systems 
Appbcation  Architecture'  is  stronger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  SAS  System  also  supports  vector  processing  mhkh 
lets  you  run  sophisticated  analytical  apf^cations  in  less 
tiroe...and  gain  better  performance  from  system  resources. 


Take  Advantage  of  CnatcMnized  Interfaces 
for  Both  New  Users  and  Power  Users. 

A  task-oriented,  memKtriven  inteiface  lets  you  interact  with 
your  data  in  an  intuitive,  “point  and  dick”  manner.  There  is 
no  ^mtax  to  learn,  nor  complicated  inetw  paths  to  navigate. 

The  SAS  System  also  mciudes  a  oooanandHhiven  pro- 
gramming  interfiKX.  Experienced  users  and  qjpbcatkns  pro¬ 
grammers  can  (firecUy  access  the  powerful  SAS  oommand 
language.,  jnd  customize  the  prograirmmg  envrronmeot 
with  putt-down  menus  for  file  management,  editing,  and 

other  tadfg 


Gain  Ibtal  Control  in  Four  Strat^c  Areas... 
on  ES/9000  Processors  and  Beyond. 

Data  Access 

□  Full  compatibility  with  ESCON  and  fibs'  c^jbc  channels 
D  Transparent  access  to  the  latest  releases  of  DB2'  and 

SQUDS* 

□  Relational  access  to  fiat  files,  VSAM  files,  relationa]  data¬ 
bases.  or  hierarchical  databases. 

Wxh  the  SAS  System,  you  can  access  data  via  relatianaJ 
views..gu5t  by  calling  a  data  view  into  your  application  using 
a  single  ttame.  You  don’t  have  to  know  syntax  or  the  internal 
structure  of  the  data  file. 

DntA  Management 

□  SystemView  support  throu^  a  common  user  interface 

□  SQL  support 

□  Data-handling  utilities. 

The  SAS  System  lets  you  manage  relational  data  with  the 
industry-standard  SQL  language.  It's  easy  to  eater  new  data 
into  the  system.,  jetrieve  data  as  needed..and  edit  ani  query 
data  files.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  tfagmiiar  files. 

Data  Analysia 

□  Unrivaled  analytical  capabilities  including  r^ression. 
analysis  of  variance,  linear  modeling,  and  more 

□  Rehable  took  for  business  ptennmg,  forecasting,  and  deci¬ 
sion  sig^nrt 

□  Spedabzed  applications  such  as  statistical  qua&ty 
improvemept  and  matrix  programming. 

R^ardless  of  your  analytical  needs  from  computer  peifbr- 
manoe  evaluation  to  executive  infbimatjan  systems->the  SAS 
^stem  is  the  standard  by  which  other  software  is  roeasufed. 

Data  Presentation 

□  Automated  and  ad  hoc  report  writing 

□  Busmess  and  analytical  graihics 

□  M^jpmg 

o  Business  correspondence. 


Create  Ai^catioiis  and  ^lare  Them 
with  Virtoaliy  Any  Other  Environment— 
Quickly  and  Easily. 

The  SAS  %8tem  offers  a  productive  appttcations  developrwnt 
environment  %u  can  package  a  compl^  application  and 
invcAe  it  with  a  sinj^  oomroand.  and  buyd  menus  and  fill-in- 
the-falank  screens  for  any  application  you  choose. 

What’s  more,  the  SAS  Syftem  is  portable  across  the 
entire  range  of  computing  ptatforms-from  micro  to  main¬ 
frame  and  practicaOy  everythmg  in  between.  That  gives 
you  the  power  to  decide  where  a  particular  application 
belongs — in  the  data  center,  at  the  department  level,  on  the 
desktop,  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 

Try  the  SAS  System  FREE  for  30  Days. 

With  more  than  two  miUum  users  worldwide,  the  SAS 
^rstem  is  the  leading  appbeatians  system.  And  we  back  our 
software  with  the  mdus^s  most  reliabie  technical  support, 
documentation,  training,  and  consulting  services. 

For  more  information  about  the  SAS  System,  and  to 
arrange  your  fiee  30-day  evahiatian,  caB  your  Software 
Sales  Representative  to^  at  919-677-8000  or  fax  us  at 
919<^776123.  In  Canada  caD416-443-9811. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary.  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8000  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


Authorized 


Cooperative 

Software 

Supplier 


and  people  involved  have  been 
kept  undier  wrapt. 

b  the  midst  of  the  cootrover- 
sy  are  the  legislature’s  two 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  VS 
computer  systems.  There  were 
three  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
ins,  but  the  legistature  has  since 
upgraded  to  two  more  powerful 
models. 

The  systems,  which  connect 
120  field  offices  to  the  lYenton 
state  houae,  are  used  for  re- 
searrh,  to  track  legnlatioo  and  to 
provide  pubbe  acceaa  to  mfortna- 
tkm. 

The  appbcation  involved  with 
the  break-in  was  a  database  sys¬ 
tem  that  some  Democrats  were 
said  to  be  using  for  pofitical 
work.  Because  a  New  Jei^  law 
bars  the  use  of  state  equipment 
for  pobtkal  work,  some  of  the 
Democrats  involved  may  also  be 
facing  legal  action. 

The  scandal  erupted  b  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  Denxmts  began 
complaining  that  some  of  their 
files  had  been  tampered  with. 
Jeffrey  Land,  a  GOP  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  been  acetmed  of  De- 
gaHy  accessing  those  docu¬ 
ments,  was  fired  in  March. 

Data  management  staff  mem¬ 
bers  tracked  the  activity  to 
Larrd.  initiaUy  oo  a  tip,  B^rooi 
said.  ’'We  ran  a  logger  on  [Land] 
and  found  be  was  able  to  access 
all  the  files  in  question.”  A  log¬ 
ger  tracks  all  the  activity  from 
any  given  terminal  —  which  files 
were  accessed  and  for  bow  long. 

Two  events  have  combined  to 
add  new  fuel  to  this  case:  Land  is 
said  to  have  come  back  to  the  ju- 
fisdktioa  and  is  ready  to  tes^ 
in  return  for  the  state’s  promise 
IKM  to  charge  him  with  a  crime. 

Second,  one  of  the  state's  top 
Republicans  resigned  on  Sept  7 
after  admitting  that  be  lied  to  in¬ 
vestigators  about  the  incident. 
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cBASEIV' 

A(taiicinglte<wrl(kitts&fitidindabmanaoEnienlantapplicallonde^^ 


Intnxhicing  cffiASE  IV* 
version  1.1. 

Smaller  because  the  new 
E^mamic  \femory  Mam^ment 
System  (dMMS)™  reduces 
memory  requirements  fiiom 
516K  to  450K.  So  you  can  run 
larger  af^licadons 

because  the  same 
dMMS  reduces  dBASE  IVs 
need  to  access  wur  hard 
disk.  On  top  of  that,  the  new 
built-in  Di*  Cachi^  Option 
uses  extended  or  expand 


memory  to  further  improve 
disk  performance 

Mote  reliable  too  Thanks 
to  one  of  the  largest  pre-release 
(beta)  testing  programs  ever 
conducted  for  a  K!  database 

Tested  By  Some  Very 
Independent  People. 

dBASE  IV  version  1.1  was 
found  to  be  more  reliable  in 
tests  conducted  by  over  2700 
independent  devdopets,  users 
and  MIS  departments.  All 


together,  they  used  over  1000 
different  single  and  multi-user 
system  configurations 
The  resmtofall  this  is  a 
smaller,  fester,  more  reliable 
dBASE  I\^  With  a  simpler 
installation  to  get  you  up  and 
runnm^cker. 

Which  means  you  can 
now  start  wotkine  fester  and 
more  efficiently  man  you 
ever  have  before. 

Especially  since  you  can 
operate  dBASE  IV  through 


s.wnm  dMtt  111  nX'S  dBASE  IV.AIM&AAuii-1iHt.Aslaon>IiitU^Ad«Dn-lHtG](|iiOdxrpiDdKi  names  used  hnrin  an  ioridmtification  puq<twwnnly»wlin^h>ti»Uiiiaffc«rfrKwf 


ned  IntKxluc^ 


eReliahie 


IV 


the  powerful  Control 
Center  interfece. 


Now  Anyone  Can 
UsedBASEIV 

The  Control  Center 
is  powerful  because  ife  so 
simple  16  like  a  window 
to  your  data  that  you 
work  with  intuitively 
It  gives  you  access  to 

What’You-See-Is-What-  _ 

You-Get  (WYSIWYG)  Design 
Tools  that  work  through 
simple  pull-down  menus 
The  tools  let  you  easily  create 
custom  forms,  reports,  labels 
and  databases— without  pro¬ 
gramming  a  single  line  of  code 
In  addition,  ther6  Query  By 
Exan^le  (Qffi)  for  quick 
answers  without  any  pro¬ 
gramming— even  if^ 
your  data  is  wead  across 
multiple  databases 

The  Design  Tools  ensure 
that  first  time  users  will  be  iq) 
and  running  quickly  and  that 
experienced  users  will  realize 
hi^  productivity  gains 
In  fact,  even  be^nners  can 
develop  complete  a{q)lications 


D«U  {  >0S  tftihtia 

Pruteci  <414 
Cr-rMtal  Setting 


» 


-  — 

^ILALL  iU(£(kCDII 
KflK&S 
wflETflCf;  I  offiwsrs 


Position  seloction  b«r  Ti  Setisit  4-1  Lm«>  vu 
Convert  fiiei  fron  otirr  fcwts  iito  4LMSE  4sU^Be  fllei 


The  Control  Center  provides  aaxss  to  Design  Tools  that  let 
you  easily  manage  data  wdmt  any  programrmng. 


automatically  by  letting  our 
Applicaticttis  Generator  easily 
tie  together  everything  they've 
CTeated  with  the  tools 

New  Developments 
For  Developers. 

If  yoitie  a  developer,  yotiU 
antedate  the  new  langu^ 
enhancements  and  more  fex- 
ible  User  Defined  Functions 
(UDFs).  Plus  the  Automatic 
Code  Generator,  which  pro¬ 
duces  structured  dBASE*code 
kjr  any  object  you  create  with 
the  COTtrol  Center^  Design 
Tools  In  additkm,  ther6  the 
built-in  Debi^r/Editor  for 


high  productivity  gams  buiit-m  Debi^r/Editor  for 

In  fact,  even  be^nners  can  streamhnii^Sprwram 
develop  complete  ajqilications  ddbi^ging  process  Iiyou  buy 

Cl  t9M^hiUR  TaKG)q>Hauoa  AUnghbmtrvnL  CTSTt  GSA  Sihcdulr  *  CSOOK90ACSUI6 


the  Developer’s  Edition, 
you’ll  also  enjoy  exclusive 
features  like  the  Tenqilate 
Langtu^— which  lets  you 
control  the  way  dBASE  IV 
generates  code  And  the 
RunTime  Module  for  fiee, 
unlimited  distribution  of 
your  applications 

Call  Us  Today. 

_|  We  11  Listen  Closely. 

But  no  matter  who  you 
are,  you’ll  mpreciate  our  new 
support  policy 

Free,  unlimited  telephone 
support.  (Your  only  charge  is 
your  toll  call)  So  see  your 
Aditon-Tate*  dealer  today  Or 
call  k«00-437-4329exL  1403 
for  more  information.  Better 
yet,  dBASE  IE  PLUS*  users  can 
callW00-2^\SHlDNforan 
immediate  ipgrade  Roistered 
dBASE  IV  versiai  10  users  will 
get  a  fiee  upgrade 

Call  now  and  tell  us  what 
we  can  do  for  you 

You  can  rest  assured,  we’ll 
be  listening. 

,4  A^onTate' 
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RISC  processor  to  boost  AMD  chip  line 


BENim’S  NOmOOK 

Overcoming  barriers 


Products  that  might  use  the  tioo  processor  and  floating-point 
AMD  29050  indude  graptncs-  coprocessor  cotdd.  iodiFectly, 
oriented  products  such  as  scan-  bring  down  end-oser  costs  ^ 
SUNNYVALE,  Caltf.  —  Ad-  oers,  graphical  "smart”  ternih  cause  the  manufacturer’s  costs 

vaoced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  oals,  cokM-  laser  pbotocopiers,  would  be  less,  said  semicooduc- 

(AMD)  last  week  announced  a  laser  printers  arul  Adobe  Sys-  tor  analyst  Dean  McCarron, 

new  reduced  instrtxrtkm  set  terns,  Inc  (bstaaipt-compatiMe  vice-president  of  teduiology  at 

computing (RISObssed  embed-  printers  as  weQ  as  network  node  Instat,  toe.,  based  in  Scottsdale, 
ded  processor  that  analysts  said  controllers,  the  spokesman  said.  Aric. 

shotdd  bring  added  pewer  to  the  However,  end-user  costs 

company’s  29000  chap  boe  and  Torvatmorfewt  would  probably  only  be  driven 

allow  AMD  to  keep  its  standing  ‘Thesi^uficanceisthatthe29K  down  by  competitiM  because, 
in  the  conyctitive  embedded  hunity  of  processors  is  targeted  "^^len  you’re  dealing  with  an 
diipmailcet  for  tbt  embedded  ccmrol  mar-  embedded  cootrofler  situatioo, 

The  new  40-MHz  AMD  ket,  which  is  sensitive  to  cost  [the  processors]  are  going  into 
29050  chip,  which  is  an  tspende  and  space.  Most  embedded  pro-  large  products  that  are  volume 
to  the  company’s  29000  line  of  cessor  manufacturers  prefer  sensitive  ...  A  lot  of  tinw-a.  for 
RlSC-htsed  embedded  proces-  ooe-chip  sohitioos,”  said  semi-  these  companies  to  a  prof- 
aors,  is  eacpected  to  inchide  a  conductor  analyst  Jack  Karp,  it,  theyH  uae  semicoodigtors  to 
bmlt-in  floating-point  coproces-  vice-president  ^  Meta  Groiq>.  b^  down  their  coats,  and  they 
sor,  according  to  a  company  Inc.  in  Westport,  Cons.  may  not  want  to  pasa  that  on  to 

spotaaman.  The  new  cne-chip  combina-  the  end  user,"  McC^arroo  said. 


BY  MAURAJ.  HARRINGT(»I 

cssTArr 


the  ’90a,  and  tb^  understand 
that  the  way  to  k^  HP  and  per¬ 
haps  their  own  companies 
aflMt  is  to  support  open  sfi- 
tems.  HP  do^'t  get  much  of  a 
cfaancetoKeartboeevoice8,be- 
cauaetbelouderusercaatm- 
gent  is  resistaiK  to  change.  The 
company  is  torn  between  what 
it  knows  it  haa  to  do  to  compete 
and  what  it  thinks  it  has  to  ^  to 
keep  its  installed  base  happy. 

With  its  dual  open  ^rstem/ 
proprietary  system  products,  it 
may  have  foi^  a  way  to  keep 
everyone  happy.  'The  question 
remains,  can  any  business  af¬ 
ford  to  be  an  things  to  all  users? 


rS  —  SOFTWARE  S9.M0  »kI  »^50.  C^t- 

power  ranges  from  $7,000  to 

-  $12,250.Prioesareb8sedootbe 

Version  3.0  of  Staff  Time  Ac-  number  of  users, 
counting  enables  users  to  pro-  Poweraoft 
duce  four  types  of  trackfog  re-  70  BlasdhArd  Road 
poru  that  bk  incurred  time  by  Burirngtoa,  01803 
project,  client  and  exiqiloyM.  (617)22^2200 
Coat  and  billing  amounts  are  in- 

<9uded.  Syst*m  softwarw 

The  software  package,  which 

runs  00  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Systems  Center,  Inc.  has  an- 
VAX  machines,  is  priced  at  nounced  an  automated  systaos 
$1,900.  adniinistiJtfon  package  designed 

liebermanAAsaodates  for  IBM  Appficatioa  SyMem/ 
lOlOS.  WembaebAve.  400a. 

Evaiiaville,Ind.  47714  The  AS/Ceoter  indudes  five 

(812)470*5064  menu  leveh:  esecutive  review. 

strategy  directives,  operations 
I^mersoft  0»p.  has  added  two  management,  coos^  supervi- 
software  modules  to  its  Growth-  skmaodoperatortadB. 
power  Manufocturing  System,  a  Several  other  features  m- 
materiab  requiremenu  planning  dude  a  backup  strategy,  a  struc- 
n  infonnation  system  designed  tured  recovery  procedure,  re¬ 
fer  manufacturers.  port  and  print  management 

Warrantyplus  automates  the  functaons  and  a  systematic  metb- 
fulfiUment  of  complex  product  od  of  redaoniog  wasted 
warranty  claims,  and  Oedit-  space. 
power  enables  Growthpower  us-  The  product  is  sdieduled  to 
ers  to  expedite  the  coHectioD  of  be  releued  this  month  for  a  hst 
receivables.  price  of  $4,000  to  $15,000  per 

Growthpower  runs  on  Hew-  processor. 
lett-Packard  Co.  3000  series  Syatema  Center 
moticomputers  and  costs  be-  1 800  Alezander  Bell  Drive 
tween  $44,000  and  $200,000.  Rcetoo.  Ve.  22091 
Vbrrantyplus  b  priced  between  (703)284-8000 


Applications 

paefcagas 


Friedman  and  Associates,  Inc. 
has  added  an  Import  Tracking 
System  to  its  HFA  Mamifoctur- 
ing.  Dbti&otioa  and  Financial 
software  system,  wfaicb  was  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM’a  Application 
S^tefn/400 machines. 


tracidng,  coating  and  accouitting 
fuDctktts  needed  by  firms  that 
conduct  business  with  ovetaeas 
suppben.  It  can  reportedly  track 
overseas  shipment  data  such  as 
credit  letters,  estimated  and  ac¬ 
tual  arrival  dates  and  freight 
coata. 

The  Import  Tracking  System 
b  priced  between  $3,000  and 
$6,000,  dqwnding  on  CPU  sbe. 

Priedman  and  Aaaocietea 
108  WHmot  Road 
Decr5eld.ni.  60015 
<312)948-7180 
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COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Doing  the 
OS/2-step 

Put  on  your 
dancing  shoes. 

making  public 
what  everyone 
already  knew, 

_ the  IBM-Mi- 

crosoft  anxHMincement  two 
weeks  ago  proved  that  the  dy¬ 
namic  duo  sure  knows  how  to 
walta  —  around  key  questions. 

Sure,  they  told  us  they  were 
splitting  up  responsit^ty  for 
C)$/2  —  a  move,  incidentally, 
that  anyone  with  even  half  a 
brain  could  see  coming  a  mile 
away.  The  hun  that  the  division 
of  labor  put  the  development  of 
the  32-bit  OS/2  Version  2.0  in 
the  hands  of  the  developer 
most  anxious  to  see  it  released  is 
not  exactly  a  sign  d  unity. 

What  it  is.  however,  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  i»oduct  will  be 
(xunpleted  and  flipped.  And 
both  users  and  developers  need¬ 
ed  that. 

Wtile  fine  as  far  as  it  goes, 
this  is  not  startling  news.  What 
many  people  really  wanted  to 
know  were  s(»ne  details  —  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  lesser  parts 
of  the  announcement  —  con¬ 
cerning  things  both  said  and  left 
unsaid.  But  IBM  and  Microsoft 
were  not  very  forthcoming. 

One  concerned  OS/2  developer 
quipped  last  week  that  perhaps 
she  should  begin  locddng  for 
something  else  to  occupy  her 

Continued  on  page  41 


Bringing  up ‘baby’ 
computers  no  small  feat 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTATf 

You  amid  call  them  baby  com¬ 
puters,  as  in  “slip  that  baby  into 
your  pocket,  and  let's  go.”  But 
the  palm-top  and  handheld  com¬ 
puters  that  are  out  there  biB 
themselves  as  fully  featured  and 
fully  capable  of  dohig  solid  work. 
Still,  users  seem  to  be  holding 
these  babies  at  arm's  length,  as 
though  they  are  in  need  <rf  having 
their  diapers  changed. 

A  case  in  p(^  is  the  I^X|et 
computer,  which  its  makers 
claim  is  the  only  fully  DOS-omi- 
patible  member  of  the  handheld 
family.  September  marked  fo- 
qet  Computer  Corp.’s  first  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  company  with  a 


product.  The  f^iqet  only  started 
shipping  in  volume  in  August  and 
met  predous  little  user  demand. 

Handful  of  taqwis 

La  JoQa,  Calif.-l»8ed  Computer 
Intelligence,  which  surveys 
large  corporattoos.  showed  oc^ 
a  handful  of  I\)qet  purchases 
among  7,400  sites  last  year  and 
does  not  expect  to  see  an  upsweii 
in  the  near  future. 

'i  think  tbne'sa  place  for  it,” 
said  Dan  Ness,  an  analyst  at 
Comply  Intelligence.  "But  I 
stiO  think  that  you're  going  to 
find  a  lot  more  peo[rie  who  want  a 
more  self-contai^  personal 
computer.” 

Pbqet  said  it  believes  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  ^tting  the  word  out 
to  corporations.  The  firm  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  executive 


briefings  throughout 
the  U.S.  About  100  at-  Tiny  giants 
tendees  filled  the  room  White  soles  efoJi  types  ofbatterjpowend 
at  one  held  in  Chicago.  Portable  POmUsiumtmetit.peciielaod 
While  many  remained  amputm  siumld  soar  past  laptops 

skeptical,  several  peo- 


pie  saw  possibilities  for  Worldwide  ■ 

their  oocDpanies. 

One,  an  executive 
vice-president  at  a  ma- 

jorbufida'indownstate  ■  ftekei/ 

Dfioois.  wants  his  250-  biad  bdd 

strong  force  of  field  en-  H  H 

gtneers  to  carry  com-  S  Li^op 

puters  and  complains  H 

that  "they  won't  even  R 

touch  a  notebook  be-  a 

causeit'stoobig.”  rwroed  ■ 

He  thinks  IH)qet  I 

might  provide  the  an-  I 

swer  to  his  problem. 

F^t  abo  kxita  to 
be  the  answer  for  a 

company  in  Cahfomia.  Robert  Hx^ethasindicatedwillbeavail- 
Seat,  president  of  Seatree  Nuts-  ableinNoven^>er. 
ery,  Ik.  in  Irvine.  Calif.,  said  re-  Seat’s  company  is  currently 
cmly  he  will  buy  ei^t  to  10  (\>-  using  two  to  do  inventory 

qets  as  soon  as  the  company  management.  Seatree  has 

comes  out  with  the  IM-byte  ran-  130,000  to  140.000  trees,  from 


dom-access  memory  cards  that 


Stardent  takes  aim  at  low,  high  ends 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

NEWTON,  Mass.  —  Stardent 
Computer,  Inc.  roov^  to  estab* 
li^  itself  as  a  fuD-range  graphics 
supercomputer  vendor  late  last 
month  widi  the  introduction  of  a 
significantly  less  expensive  line 
as  well  as  a  new  high-end  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Stardent  500,  which  re¬ 
tails  from  $30,000  to  $40,000, 
is  intended  for  users  of  low-end 
imaging,  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  ai^bcations  9ibo  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  Stardent’s  previous 


$80,000  entry-levd  systems. 

"It's  the  first  system  in  its 
price  class  that’s  got  a  dedicated 
[mathematical]  vector  processor 
built  into  it,”  said  Richard  Fi- 
cbera,  a  graphics  workstation 
and  technkai  computing  annui¬ 
tant  based  in  Groton,  Mass. 

The  low-end  introductioo  po¬ 
sitions  Stardent  as  a  “full-range 
workstation  vendor  instead  of 
just  a  niche  player  at  the  top 
end,”  Fkhera  continued.  Star- 
dent  needs  such  an  entry  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  k>w-c(st  f^rsonal 
Iris  from  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc. 
and  the  low-end  RISC  Sys- 


tem/6000  workstation  from 
IBM,  among  others,  be  noted. 

The  system  runs  Stardent’s 
version  of  AT&T's  Unix  System 
V  Release  3.0  and  supports  the 
company's  Application  Visual¬ 
ization  System. 

The  $00  is  powered  by  up  to 
two  32-MHz  reduced  instruction 
set  computing  (RISC)  scalar  pro¬ 
cessors  and  two  RISC  vector 
processors.  It  delivers  a  peak 
performance  of  64  million  in- 
structions  per  second  (MIPS) 
and  96  mill^  floating  point  op¬ 
erations  per  second  (MlhX)PS). 

In  image  processing,  the  500 


Continued  on  page  40 


can  manage  a  minimum  pbcel 
transfer  rate  of  5  milbon  pixels 
per  second.  The  unit  reportedly 
supports  all  application  packages 
currently  available  for  Star- 
dent’s  3(KM)  series. 

Stardent  also  unveiled  its  top- 
of-tbe-tine  Stardent  3000VS. 
which  dtfiers  from  the  500  by  of¬ 
fering  op  to  four  RISC  scalar  pro¬ 
cessors  and  sustain^4e  prooesa- 
ing  rates  of  100  MIPS  and  100 
MFLOPS.  The  system  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  roost  complex  scientif¬ 
ic,  technical  and  graphics  apfdi- 
cabons. 

Like  the  500.  the  3000VS 
models  are  slated  to  ship  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Prices  will  range 
from  $109,000  to  $  1 85.000. 


Some  folks  think  that  COBOL,  the  language  of 
the  past,  may  also  be  the  language  of  the  future! 


"Micro  Focus  COBOL  for  Presentation  Manager  has  suddenly  become  the 
right  language" . BYTE  week,  6/19/89 

"And  COBOL,  the  language  everybody  uses  without  admitting  to  it  -  also 
r^es  to  go  gentle  into  the  night  of  old  technology. . .  Micro  Focus  ap¬ 
pears  ready  to  bring  the  old-time  language  into  the  brave  new  world  of 
graphical  user  interfaces." . PC  Week,  6/5/89 

Micro  Focus  COBOU2  Workbe/wh  Awarded  1989  Professional  Solutions 

Award . PC  Tech  Journal,  2/89 

The  COBOU2  Workbench,  avaitable  from  Palo  Alto  based  Micro  Focus, 
Inc.  is  by  far  die  most  powerful  and  complete  PC-based  COBOL  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  toobet.  Thb  package  b  the  Cadillac  of  PC  COBOL 
toobits." . System  Builder  Ma^zine,  1/89 


Micro  Focus  "ANIMATOR  b  a  sparkling  example  of  the  reason  why  the 
PC -based  COBOL  workstation  represents  a  quantum  leap  in  programmer 
productivity." . . Database  Proframming  &  Design,  KVSS 

"Could  COBOL  be  the  key  to  the  success  OS/2?"  . .  BYTEweek,6/lW89 

Micro  Focus  Awarded  Four  Out  cf  Four  Rit^ns  for  "Overall  Value"  in 
Readers’  Choice  Awards .  Informalion  WEEK,  AI2A189 

MICRO  FOCUS* 

A  Better  W£ry  Programming"^ 


CaU  us  at  J-S00S72^&5  or4I5-8S6-4I6I. 
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Reason  #4:  Reliability. 

HP  (fuality  means  Um'ciist 
(^ownership. 


Reason  #5: 

Service  &  Support. 

Extensive  dealer  network 
backed  by  HPi  award-winning 
service  and  support. 


Reason  #1 :  Full  Line. 

286. 386SX.  386.  ^6. 

Desktop  and  deskside  models. 


Reason  #2: 

Full  Compatibility. 

fbr  hardware,  software  and  networking. 
Tb  meet  your  needs  today  and  tomorrow. 


Reason  #3:  Networking. 

PCs from  a  uorld  leader  in  mvUivendor 
networking. 


A  fiiee  HP  Lasesfet 

isthelastreasai 

tDbi^EfPI^ 


Reason  #6:  FYee  Printers. 
Fbr  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
firee  HP  La^rJet  HR  HI,  HID  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
full  details.  Call  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


There  is  a  better  way 


etSSOHMrtra-PKtedCoiiVMy  CPFC006 

0«r  wWi  pMdMw  or  HP  2S8.  aeesx.  3S6  and  486 -fawd  PCs.  As  few  w  two  PCs  qualify 

bu)«r  kr  tee  pilnICE  PURtiiK  of  video  iMfiitar  not  nquired  Ail  PCs  must  be  purchaaed  at  the  same 
twftddi  MtauthonMdHPdnler 
Oafr  widi  Dtcfbet  31. 1900. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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License  renewal  goes  self-serve  Critics  find  Systempro 

benchmarks  unconvincing 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

C«  STAFF 

SACRAMENTO.  Calif.  —  For 
most  of  California’s  20  miltk»  li¬ 
censed  drivers,  a  trip  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Motor  Vehicles 
(DMV)  ranks  right  above  a  root 
canal  on  the  personal  enjoyment 
scale. 

But  that  may  not  bold  true 
very  much  longer.  Beginning 
this  month,  DMV  nffiHaU  will 
help  anesthetize  the  pains  often 
associated  with  a  trip  to  their 
overcrowded  offices  with  an  in¬ 
teractive  terminal  that  stream¬ 
lines  the  test-taking  and  fee^col' 
lecting  segments  of  the  license 
renewal  process. 

Drivers  needing  to  renew 
their  licenses  in  person  can  use 
an  NCR  Carp;,  terminal  housed  in 
a  special  kio^  that  looks  and  acts 
like  an  automatic  tdin  machine, 
said  Gary  Nishite,  chief  o(  the 
DMV's  office  of  technology. 

After  keying  in  their  driver’s 
license  number,  applicants  work 
with  a  touch-screen  display  that 
pulls  up  te^  questions  stoi^  on 
a  laser  disc  within  the  tenninaL 
Short  videoe  illustrating  typical 
traffic  situations  are  also  run, 
and  questions  pop  up  relating  to 
the  dtp. 

The  tenninal  scores  the  tests, 
allows  users  to  change  addresses 
or  cAher  personal  infonnatioo 
and  then  o^ects  the  renewal  fee 
using  eitber  a  Vtsa  or  Master¬ 
card  —  tasks  previously  handled 
by  a  DMV  representative. 

The  scored  answer  sheet  is 
taken  to  a  derk.  who  ooini^es 
the  process  by  administering  an 
eye  test,  snapping  a  photo  and  is- 
sumgabceose. 

The  NCR  tenninal  is  current¬ 
ly  in  pilot  locations  in  Los  Ange¬ 
la,  San  Francisco  and  Saoa- 
memo.  but  it  is  expected  to  be 
widely  distrffiuted  by  next  year 
to  handle  the  6.5  miltton  bcenses 
the  state  issues  annually. 

While  the  interactive  termi- 
oal  promises  to  ^>eed  what  can 
often  be  a  laborious  renewal  pro¬ 
cess.  spdcesman  BiO  Gen^ 


said  it  is  still  only  a  half  • 
step  toward  the  DMV’s 
goal:  the  full  issuance  of 
a  license.  “We  stilt  need 
the  derk  in  the  process 
because  there  are  im¬ 
portant  security  con¬ 
cerns  that  need  to  be 
worked  out.’’  he  said. 

"For  instance,  bow  do 
we  know  if  the  perstm 
taking  the  test  is  actual¬ 
ly  the  one  applying  for 
the  license?’’ 

A  possible  solution. 

Gengier  said,  is  to  add  a 
fingerprint  scanner  to 
the  machme,  which 
would  then  match  the 

piM  with  a  central  da-  colMonito  DMV'a  Liia  IU>  tries  out 

censees.  The  DMV  moved  in  verification  of  age  wiD  always  re- 
that  direction  recently  when  it  quire  human  interaction, 
inked  a  contract  with  North  StiD.  the  rnacfaine's  impbca- 
White  Plains,  N.Y.-based  Fin-  tkms  are  broad.  Nishite  said  the 
germatrix,  Inc.,  which  will  sup-  licenses  could  ultimately  be  eo- 


scanners  to  the  DMV. 


hanced  to  become  standard  cred- 


Gengler  said  the  NCR  tenni-  it  cards  for  government  business 
nal  will  probably  never  be  used  transactions  sudi  as  wdfare 
for  first-time  license  applicants  benefits  processiag  and  himring 
because  important  issues  such  as  and  fishing  bcoises. 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERAU) 

C«  STAFF 

While  Coaqnq  Computer  Corp. 
exulted  over  a  recent  bench¬ 
mark  test  showing  that  certain 
configurations  of  its  Sy^empro 
are  capable  of  transaction  per¬ 
formance  equating  minicocDput' 
era  such  as  Digital  Equips^ 
Cc^.'s  VAX  4000-d^  ma- 
chizkes.  those  results  are  being 
met  with  dceptidsm  in  some 
quarters. 

Compaq  released  results  of  a 
TPl  benchmarit  conducted  by 
Codd  and  Date.  Inc.  in  Sen  Jose, 
Cahf.,  wfaid)  showed  that  a  Sya- 
tempro  466/33  with  dual  Intel 
Corp.  1466  microprocessors 
could  achieve  42  transactions/ 
sec.  when  running  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  Carp.’8  Oracle  Server  un¬ 
der  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
SCO  Unix  with  SCO  MPX. 

'TTPlislwcethless — no  one 
should  ever  suggest  that  TPl  re¬ 
sults  [have]  value  greater  than 
the  paper  on  wtuch  they  are 
written,"  charged  Omri  Serlin, 


Scannermoves  OCR  closer  to  desktop 


Wilt  optical  characttf  recogni- 
tioo  (OCR)  reach  the  desktop?  A 
new  product,  the  result  of  a  col- 
laboratkn  between  (Valera  Ra- 
ognitions  Systems,  Inc.  and  Mi- 
crosoft  Corp.,  could  come  close 
to  putting  H  there. 

Calera,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
recently  introduced  Scan  In,  an 
OCR  macro  program  that  teams 
its  Wordscan  (XZR  firmware 
wiffi  Microsoft's  Word  Ux  En¬ 
dows  software.  While  the  hard¬ 
ware  used  to  scan  documents  re¬ 
mains  bulky,  Calera  claimed  to 
have  developed  software  making 
the  operation  of  the  equipment 
almost  a  DOS  utility. 

Using  the  Scan  In  macro,  us¬ 
ers  working  on  a  Word  for  Win¬ 
dows  file  can  reportedly  call  up  a 


scanning  command  from  the 
menu,  feed  in  a  document  and  in¬ 
corporate  that  document  into 
the  original  file.  Rreviooly,  us¬ 
ers  either  had  to  get  out  of  word 
processing  and  into  the  Words¬ 
can  program  to  scan  a  documem, 
or  they  had  to  use  multiple  ses¬ 
sions  on  Microeoft’s  V^ndows 
Versioo  3.0.  ‘The  macro  will  be 
standard  in  aO  Wanbcan  and 
Wxdscan  Phis  systems  this  ^ 
It  wiU  be  free  to  owners  of  cur¬ 
rent  versiaas  of  Wordscan  Phis. 

At  the  State  of  Ddaware’s 
public  advocate  office,  Evan 
WSoer  has  had  to  work  with  the 
tatter  solution.  As  the  pubbc’s 
r^iresentative  in  bearings  to  set 
rates  azxl  rules  for  Delaware's 
public  utilities,  Wiiner  said  he 
deals  with  "thousands  of  pages 
of  verbatim  transcripts." 

The  testimony  roust  be 


scanned,  stored,  indexed  and  re¬ 
trieved  —  often  on  ti^  dead¬ 
lines  for  cases  involving  bObon- 
doOar  corporatioos.  He  said  b» 
three-peraoo  office  is  likely  to 
pick  up  Scan  In  after  its  sched¬ 
uled  October  delivery.  W3ner 
said  be  expects  to  see  a  5-Co-l 
time  savings  using  the  macro 


AqutekwMHy 

Jude  Gartland,  senior  vice^iresi- 
dent  at  Lehman  Bros,  in  New 
York,  said  h»  firm  primarily  uses 
a  Wmg  Laboratories,  Inc.  roain- 
frame  in  its  word  processing  cen¬ 
ter  to  handle  data  from  printed 
resources.  That  could  diange, 
Gartland  said,  if  the  task  of  com¬ 
bining  paper  documents  wHh  ex¬ 
isting  were  made  easier. 

“It  sounds  as  if  you  can  now 
use  [scanmog]  like  a  quick  utility. 


bead  of  Item  Interratioaal  in  Los 
Altos,  Cafif.,  and  founder  of  the 
Transaction  PmcesBing  Rafor- 
mance  Council  (TPPQ.  "Every 
vendor  fixes  the  test  results  to 
show  [results]  their  own  way. 
and  1  would  strong  recommend 
users  to  disregard  them." 

Serhn  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  OnKde.  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  membens  of  the  TPPC, 
would  be  using  TPl  bench¬ 
marks,  rather  than  TPC  Bencfa- 
marksAandB. 

Ck)dd  and  Date’s  Tom  Sawyer 
said  that  Grade  has  heexxot 
much  more  strict  about  its  TPl 
benchmarks  since  a  controver¬ 
sial  test  released  in  July  1988,  in 
winch  Grade  ran  a  test  that  was 
essendaily  a  batch  file,  grving  it 
greater  performance  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  adiieved. 
As  for  the  hardware.  Sawyer 
said,  the  machine’s  performance 
wasnotinquestiooL 

The  Systempro  with  dual 
1466  ch^  only  recently  became 
avaiUble.  It  is  expected  to  retail 
for  $95,432. 


That  would  be  much  more  natu¬ 
ral."  be  explained.  Gartland  said 
more  word  processing  might  be 
done  at  the  desks  of  l,ehman  ex¬ 
ecutives  rather  than  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  word  processing  center  if 
scanning  were  streamlined. 

Walt  Kasha,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  computer  consulting 
firm  GSbert  &  Aaeodates,  said 
the  macro  program  delrvera  on 
Mkroaoft’s  promises  that  Win¬ 
dows  would  pve  users  tisk-ori- 
ented  capabilities  outside  of  its 
own  line  of  prodocts. 

“We're  finally  exploiting  Win¬ 
dows,"  Kaaha  said.  Users,  he  ex- 
plained,  want  to  know  what 
needs  to  be  done,  not  what  com¬ 
mands  have  to  be  used  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work. 

(Aartlaod  agreed,  raying  the 
true  advantage  of  the  product 
was  not  so  much  in  performing 
multiple  tasks  but  in  lessening 
the  irtformatioo  users  must  know 
just  to  get  their  jobs  done. 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Develop  ’uH  scale  DB2  appiicai'ons  on  your  PC' 
Joi  the  thousaniji,  of  DB2  Pcveiupefs  aifeorty 

tw-nt-liting  from  the  p'oOuCt'vrfy  qams  pfOvOca 

fnr  KDB  COBOL  VVorKpench  I'or  DB2 

•  L'B  piJ!^  H  fOu  DSr  ‘romp.-ilinie  SOL  DBWS 
.  OBOL  precompiler  yOur  PC  SP<irT'!.:«s5i^ 
U'gr.ited  with  Micrrj  Focus  COBOL  L'  anrt  PC 

iC-.  fo'  mi.M.iciive  neveiopmen* 
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.  four  to  40  feet  td,  on  300  acres 
aflnd. 

"If  yoa  have  a  whole  number 
of  people  fagging  a  laptop  mto 
the  6^  and  trying  to  uae  it  is 
the  field.  weO,  laptopa  are  fine  if 
you  have  a  lap.  but  if  you  don’t, 
what  do  you  doT'  Sea^  asked. 
StB.  typM^  coniorate  reectioos 
are  aaflar  to  thw  exprcascd  by 
an  eaecutive  at  a  gomament 
agency  that  is  looking  to  replace 
about  1,500  l^itaps:  ''ll  was 
cute,  but  it  reatty  doesn’t  have 
any  uae  in  our  hnjaness  I  mi^t 
consider  one  fer  peraonal  uae. 


but  we  tend  to  stay  in  one  pboe 
for  one  to  two  weeks,  so  I 
coukh’t  see  us  wanting  to  pur¬ 
chase  aiqrthing  Site  that  at  this 
point  in  time.’' 

Cooqianies  are  most  Skely  to 
use  or  want  fbqets  in  cases  such 
as  that  of  Seatree  Nursery, 
where  weight  and  space  are  ma- 
jar  coocenn,  analysta  agreed. 
One  haodkap  fer  fy^get  may  be 
ibe  facfc  of  feO-aised  ports  ^  a 
hiO-siaed  keyboi^  Ibqet’s  keys 
are  the  same  aise  as  a  regidar 
keyboard  but  are  doaer  together 
at  the  base,  and  even  the  compa¬ 
ny  admits  that  typing  speed  is 
no(  Stciy  to  get  much  higber 
than  30  to  40  words  per  annute. 

Bruce  Stephen,  an  analyst  at 


tntematiaoai  Data  Corp.  in  Fra- 
mingham,  Maas.,  thinks  ftiqet 
has  a  sofid  target  in  highly  mobile 
people,  but  he  said  the  difference 
between  f\iqet  sod  even  a  coo- 
venbonal  laptop  has  slowed  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  corporate  user. 

Not  tlio  norm 

"The  cfadleoge  [Fbqet]  feces  is 
that  it's  innovative,  and  it’s  sort 
of  a  dqmture  from  what  people 
are  uaed  to  in  a  notebook  ms- 
chioe,"  Stephen  said. 

The  RAM  cards  also  present 
a  challenge,  as  an  entirdy  differ¬ 
ent  and  fer  more  espeosive  form 
of  media  than  conventkmal  flop¬ 
py  disks. 

Despite  the  new  media,  there 


are  a  growing  number  of  soft¬ 
ware  packages  available  for 
<)et.  induding  WordPerfect 
Coip.’s  WordPerfect  5.1,  Xyvi- 
sionCorp.’sXywrite  III  Plus,  Lo¬ 
tus  Developcnent  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
Release  2.2,  and  Smartware  by 
Informix  Corp.  External  storage 
drives  are  av^ble  directly  from 
f\K)et.  and  Microod  Technol¬ 
ogies,  ioc.  just  released  the  hfi- 
cro  Docket,  a  doddng  station 
that  gives  R)qet  users  up  to  a 
lOOM-byte  drive  plus  a 
buih-in  modem.  The  doddng  sta¬ 
tion  weig^  about  4.2  pounds. 

One  East  Coast  insurance 
company  that  requested  not  to 
be  identified  said  the  I^jqet  and 
the  Mkronet  doddng  statioo 


have  meant  productivity  gains 
for  its  field  fwce  Boce  it  replaced 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  LTE 
laptopa. 

"(Tbe  Rxiet  is]  light.  H’s 
compact,  it  (k»'t  detract  from 
other  things  you  might  want  to 
cany  in  your  briefcase,’’  com- 
merted  an  MIS  manager  at  the 
company.  "We  get  tbe  same  per¬ 
formance  level  {as  from  tbe 
Compaqs].  and  I  think  you  get 
about  the  same  speed,  even 
though  they  say  H  has  less 
speed." 

His  biggest  oomidaint  about 
the  Poqet  ia  its  price,  but  be  says 
that  even  at  tbe  suggested  ret^ 
of  $1,995,  the  company  receives 
payback  within  18  months. 


A  NETWORK 
OF  RESOURCES 
AWAITS  YOU  IN 
KAIAMAZOO. 


And  a  new  study  by  an  independent  consul- 
tanl  proves  it  Rnd  out  how  your  company  can 
plug  into  the  many  advantages  o(  a  location 
that's  wired  tor  growth:  Kalamazoo  County. 
Michigan. 

Feasibiiity  For  Location  Of  Data  Processing 
Facilities  In  Kalamazoo  County.  Mchigan.'  is 
yours  free  Complele  and  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  or  call  the  CEO  Council.  Inc..  616/342-00(X) 


<XX)Council 


couammamut 


GETTNEWHOUSTDRr. 

FMD  our  HOW  YOU  CM  ACCESS 
OUR  NETWORK  OF  RESOURCE. 


I  □  YES.  I  want  to  team  more  about 
*1  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan.  Please  send' 

I  my  free  intomudion  processing  leasibiity  study  to: 


I  Company 


I  Cvnprny  AddiPM - 

I  Ci«y/$UM/Zp- 


I  Send  to;  CEO  Council,  Inc..  100  W.  Michigan  Avenue. 

I  KalWTiazoo.Michig«i  49007-3735  USA. 

I - - - ... _ I 


Papa  Gino’s  ’to  go’  here  to  stay 

Piiia  chain  tries  home  delivery  again,  this  time  with  a  PC-based  system 


ON  SITE 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

CeSTATT 


DEDHAM.  Mass.  ~  It’s  Fridiy 
night  It's  pouring  out,  but  your 
mouth  is  watering  for  a  pepper- 
ooi  pizza.  You’re  in  hick  —  the 
local  pizza  bouse  you've  never 
tried  has  started  delivering.  You 
pick  up  tbe  tdepbooe  and  I^pa 
Gino's  personal  computer-faas^ 
ddrvery  system  wins  over  an¬ 
other  new  customer. 

New  England  ptza  chain 
I  Gino’s  of  America,  Inc.  is 
offering  effidert  deliveiy  ser¬ 
vice  in  hopes  of  attracting  new 
business  —  at  least  enough  to 
pay  for  a  200'Store  roQout  with 
hardware  costa  of  rou^ily 
$11,000  per  site. 

is  not  the  first  time  Rapa 
Gino’s  has  tried  to  deliver.  In 
1982,  tbe  company  attempted  a 
manual  order-taking  system  that 
proved  too  crusty.  Pfane  opera¬ 
tors  had  to  maimially  look  up 
prices,  add  up  tiie  order,  figure 
tbe  tax  and  sometimes  search  a 
map  to  see  if  the  street  was  in 
the  delivery  zone.  Mistakes 
were  as  plottiful  as  pizza  top- 
pings. 

"It  was  a  reaDy  time-OMisum- 
ing  process,"  recalled  Tony 
Lewis,  manager  of  systems  anal¬ 
ysis. 

DwNvwry  frond 

Tbe  restaurant  dropped  delivery 
in  1983  and  has  since  watched 
OonuDo’s  Pfrza  build  a  national 
reputation  and  gold  mine  with  its 
ddiveiy  system.  The  trend, 
even  among  traditional  sit-down 
and  gourmet  restaurants,  is  for 
more  ddivexy.  A  significant  mi¬ 
nority  of  customers  who  would 
otherwise  never  frequent  an  es¬ 
tablishment  wiD  patronize  h  if  it 
delivers,  industry  observers 
said. 

"We’re  noticing  a  lot  of  new 
customers  now  that  we  have  de- 
Uvery.  That’s  new  business." 
Lewis  said.  Pretiroinaiy  figures 


from  test  restaurants  showed  an 
increase  in  business  of  as  much 
as  30%. 

Because  it  speeds  up  the  or¬ 
der-taking  process,  a  PC-pow¬ 
ered  system  can  handle  three 
times  as  many  customers  as  a 
manual  one.  "We  hope  to  get  at 
least  25%  increased  throughput 
with  tbe  PC  system  vs.  a  mar^ 
system,"  Lewis  said. 

The  mstaOatioo,  piloted  for  a 


year  and  DOW  set  up  in  36  stares, 
consists  of  three  or  four  A^  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.  PCs  per  store  con¬ 
nected  to  incoming  fdxne  lines. 
Diskless  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
based  models  are  tied  to  an 
80386-based  server  by  NoveD, 
loc.’s  Entry  Level  System  1  lo¬ 
cal-area  netwcnk  software.  Tbe 
PCs  send  output  to  printers  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Idtcfaen  and  the  man¬ 
ager’s  office. 

When  a  customer  caDs  in.  an 
employee  answers  and  asks  for 
tbe  customer’s  phone  number.  If 
it  is  a  repeat  customer,  the 
home-grown  database  software 
will  match  tbe  number  with  the 
customer  database  and  pull  up 
tbe  customer's  file. 

"Everything  you  need  to 
know  ab^t  tbe  person,  indud¬ 
ing  whether  their  dog  bites,  ap¬ 
pears  on  tbe  screen."  said  Frank 
Padino,  presideot  of  Tbe  May¬ 
flower  Consulting  Group, 
Buiiingtoa,  Mass.-based  compa¬ 


ny  that  designed  tbe  system. 

After  the  order  tal»  types  in 
the  order  (and  the  caller’s  name 
and  addrcaa  if  he  ia  a  first-time 
customer),  the  system  prints  out 
tbe  order  for  the  cook  and  sepa¬ 
rate  receipts  for  tbe  deliv^ 
driver  and  customer. 

Tbe  software  also  plots  tbe 
destination  on  an  on-screen  dty 
locator  grid.  Known  as  Radar  be¬ 
cause  of  its  resemblance  to  air¬ 
line  flight-control 
screens,  tbe  grid  helps 
dispatcb  drivers  with 
effideocy. 

With  tbe  PCs,  Papa 
Gino’s  can  now  log  in 
orders  in  under  20  sec¬ 
onds  as  t^iposed  to  two 
minutes.  With  door-to- 
door  delivery  expected 
in  under  30  minutes, 
the  conyany  said,  ev¬ 
ery  second  counts. 

The  system  also 
automatically  gener¬ 
ates  reports  that  save 
managers  over  an  hour 
of  mgbtly  paperwork. 
Instead  of  addnig  up 
driven'  pizza  deliveries  in  order 
to  calculate  their  pay,  the  man¬ 
ager  can  get  an  instant  taDy  from 
the  PC.  A  running  sales  tally  also 
eliminates  the  need  to  recalcu¬ 
late  sales  transactions  eadi  ni^t 
for  tbe  daily  total 

During  tbe  pilot  year,  the 
conqtany  has  added  some  fea¬ 
tures  and  dropped  others.  Out 
went  a  bar-co^  reader  that  as¬ 
signed  orders  to  specific  drivers. 
The  wand’s  limited  readi  and  tbe 
unwieldy  stacks  of  bar-coded  piz- 
a  boxes  combined  to  make  tbe 
process  untenalde. 

In  its  place,  tbe  designer  is 
adding  an  automatic  street  ioca- 
tor  function  that  prints  tbe  cus¬ 
tomer’s  road  and  its  connecting 
street  There  wOl  also  be  new  re¬ 
ports,  including  one  that  tracks 
discount  coupons. 

Tbe  chain,  which  operates  on 
low  margins,  wiO  slov^  roU  out 
the  system  to  tbe  rest  of  its  loca¬ 
tions. 


Oliio’s  it  taming  cuslomtrt 
with  mon  than  pepparoni  and  onions 
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Readingwith  electronic  eyes 

specialized  software  lets  blind  lawyer  communicate  with  peers  and  PCs 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

cw  STAFF 


RALEIGH.  N.C.  —  Nine  years 
ago,  when  John  B.  DeLuca  was  a 
law  student  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  he  depended  on  hired  read¬ 
ers  and  a  braille  transcription 
machine  to  help  him  research 
arid  study  for  exams.  If  he  need¬ 
ed  to  generate  printed  material, 
he  relied  on  a  typewriter. 

Now  a  lawyer  at  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission,  DNeLuca  uses  a 
Wang  Laboratories.  Inc.  person¬ 
al  computer  equipped  with  a  syn¬ 
thesizer  board  and  specialized 
software  to  receive  and  transmit 
audio  messages  throughout  the 
department. 

$up«r  strld«s 

"Technology  has  made  a  lot  of 
advances  since  then,  especially 
in  areas  like  braiOe  and  artificial 
speech,"  DeLuca  said,  adding 
that  the  Wang  product  is  his  first 
expenence  with  a  PC.  DeLuca 
has  been  totally  bhnd  since  he 
was  seven  years  old. 

The  Employment  Security 
Commission  employs  seven  at¬ 
torneys  in  its  l^ial  department 
to  handle  contested  benefit  etn- 
ploymeht  claims  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  issues.  The  depart¬ 
ment  installed  DeLuca's  Wang 
PC  250  MS-DOS-based  machine 
last  spring,  and  there  are  cur¬ 
rently  several  PCs  in  the  legal 
department. 

These  desktop  systems  con¬ 
nect  direcUy  to  a  Wang  VS  5000 
minicomputer  over  19.2K  bh/ 
sec  lines  to  access  several  de¬ 
partmental  applications.  The  VS 
runs  \^g'8  Office  messaging 
and  calendaring  program ,  as  well 
as  several  legal  packages.  All  the 
machines  send  and  receive  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  state’s  IBM 


3090-class  mainframe  over 
3270  communications. 

The  PCs  are  equipped  with 
Wang's  Freestyle  imaging  soft¬ 
ware.  and  in  DeLuca's  case,  a 
third-party  software  package  is 
used  for  voice  synthesis.  Called 


Vert  Plus,  the  program  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  TSI  and  is  a  voice- 
to-text  software  package  that 
utilizes  a  synthesizer  board  to 
read  text  as  it  appears  on¬ 
screen. 

DeLuca  simply  sits  down  at 
his  desk,  turns  on  his  PC,  and 
Vert  Plus  reads  the  electronic 
mail,  memos  and  interoffice  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  software  is 
configured  so  that  the  user  may 
interrupt  the  electronic  voice  at 
any  time  to  reply,  and  as  charac¬ 
ters  are  typed  into  the  system, 
the  synthesizer  reads  them 
aloud. 

DeLuca  said  the  artificial 
voice  provides  him  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  log  onto  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  then  proceeds  to  read 
items  on  a  menu.  Once  a  menu 
has  been  selected,  such  as  Wang 


Office  Mail,  the  system  indicates 
what  memos  have  come  in. 
which  have  been  read  and  which 
have  not 

Vert  Plus  complements  Free¬ 
style’s  voice  and  annotation  ca- 
pabOities,  and  the  department 


reties  on  the  latter  for  easing 
case  load  management  and  as¬ 
signing  briefs.  Cases  are  scanned 
into  the  system  with  Freestyle 
and  electronically  transmitted  to 
the  chief  attorney,  who  makes 
annotations  and  assigns  briefs 
accordingly. 

For  the  future.  DeLuca  said 
be  plans  to  use  the  PC  for  docu¬ 
ment  coirectioQ  and  informatkm 
retrieval.  I^raple  make  certain 
requests  on  a  fairly  regular  ba^. 
he  said. 

"Now  I  will  be  able  to  access 
this  information  by  myself,"  he 
pointed  out.  adding  that  he 
would  perhaps  feel  a  tittle  more 
comfortable  with  more  traming 
on  the  system,  "as  the  new  PC 
and  the  constant  work  toad  are 
always  ccmpeting  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  time." 


Attomoy  Deluco  relies  on  tkird-pany  software  installed  on  his 
Wang  PC  to  read  text  aloud  to  him 


NEW  DEALS 

Zenith  awarded  notebook  contract 


ZcoitliDtU  Systems,  the  Groupe  Boll  sub- 
SN&ry,  anoouDced  that  it  had  smc  the  largest 
contract  for  a  notebook  confmter  yet  swarded 
by  a  govenunent  agency.  The  U.S.  Ser¬ 
vice  has  agreed  to  purchase  $6  mSkn  in  oote- 
bocrii  persoosl  compuCert  from  Zei^  for  use  by 
its  fieU  dam  ooBectton  ^roup.  The  mschiiies  are 
Zenith's  aiz-pouDd  Mtaapact  HD  portables, 
with  20M-byte  bard  drives,  beckht  screens  and 
IM  byte  of  random-aeceas  memory. 

THW,  lack's  Caetomer  Service  Dhrieirwi 
has  won  a  mukiyear  contract  with  Air  Prod- 
acts,  Idc.  to  iroyide  aatunwide  oo-aite  msin- 
tenanoe  and  repair  services  for  the  compsoy's 
more  than  3,000  microcanipater  ayateos  and 
prriphrriii  TV  nrorrirtiTinian-iipfrmiirit 
staff  of  repsir  terhnirasiia  to  be  hi^  at  Air 


Products'  TteziertowD,  ft.,  headquarters  and 
to  cover  180  satellite  locations. 

Mexico  City  has  awarded  laterfraph  Corp.  a 
$  1.5  miQton  cottxact  for  expanakn  the  c^t 
geogrqihic  infociaatkio  syatam  (GI$).  Into- 
gra^  wiD  supply  20  loterpio  worfcstatians  nn- 
ang  the  vendor's  Mkrostatian  GIS  enviroo- 
mem  software.  The  city's  exiatiDg  land  records 
wiO  be  toaded  into  an  Onde  Syitema  Coip. 
relational  database  reaidiag  on  an  Intergraph 
Interserve 3005. 

Imerleef,  lac.  said  it  has  been  selected  to 
provide  document  managemeat  and  thicUuia. 
(SstribacioB  technology  for  Bocteg  Campalar 
Servioea'  Prodact  Standards  Data  Syatem. 
The  ioitial  order  is  estinuted  at  $2. 5  ofton. 


Apple  shifts  HyperCard 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

C*  STAFF 


CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  shifted  full  pos- 
sessioD  and  reqionsibility  for  its 
popular  Hypescard  software 
program  over  to  subsidiary 
Claris  Corp.  recently,  rekindling 
fears  among  third-party  devel¬ 
opers  that  they  will  rtot  be  able  to 
compete  fairly  with  a  group  so 
closely  tied  to  Apple. 

Developers  said  the  inclusion 
of  8  Claris-labeled  HyperCard  ap¬ 
plication  with  each  new  Apple 
Macintosh,  along  with  Apple’s 
recent  decision  to  scrap  tong- 
standing  plans  to  turn  Claris  into 
a  separate  business  unit,  will 
give  Claris  an  unfair  competitive 
I  advantage. 

"Each  customer  will  be  walk- 
!  ing  home  with  a  box  that  is  a  btll- 
'  board  for  Claris."  sakj  Heidi  Roi- 
i  zen,  presidem  of  T/Maker  Co.  in 
'  Mountain  View,  Calif.  "U  de- 
I  prives  us  of  fair  access  to  the 


Keefe 

I  FROM  PAGE  37 

I  time.  Maybe. 

Journey  back  to  last  Novem¬ 
ber’s  unity  pledge.  It’s  too  bad 
that  IBM  and  Microsoft  didn’t 
see  fit  to  update  that  pledge  with 
some  concrete  information. 
They  have  already  kept  users  on 
hold  for  10  months  with  the 
vaguest  of  promises,  statements 
of  direction  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  ftpping  up  almost 
a  year  later  and  saying,  "Hey 
guys,  we  still  wanna  do  it,"  isn’t 
very  illuininating. 

Were  I  NoveD,  I’d  keep 
pointing  this  out  to  waffling  ac- 
counu.  There  are  a  fair  number 
(rf  Netware  users  rankled  by  No¬ 
vell  sendee  and  the  constant  re¬ 
shuffling  of  Netware  386’s  fea¬ 
tures.  but  very  few  will  give 
LAN  Manager  the  time  of  day 
unless  IBM  and  Microsoft  get 
their  acts  together.  And  given 
Microsoft's  intensified  drive 
into  the  LAN  market,  you'd 
think  they'd  want  to  inform 
network  dedston  makers. 

If,  afrer  10  mooths  of  work 
and-study,  IBM  and  Microsoft 
haven't  come  to  a  cooduaion, 
even  some  semblance  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  ddivery  date,  that  they 
can  share  with  users,  wdl.  you 
have  to  wonder  A)  how  "com¬ 
mitted"  they  really  are,  and  B) 
iriietber  any  woili  has  actually 
been  done.  Of  course  it  baa.  so 
what  is  the  boMiqi.  fdlaa? 

I  A  aecood  promise  involves 
Brensmg  the  Communications 

Manager  and  iKhnag- 

er  pieces  of  05/2  Extended  Edi- 
tioa.  ffiM's  Extended  Editioo 
outaeBs  Standard  Edhion.  ftr- 
haps  if  OEMs  could  license  and 
read  the  pieces  that  make  up 
Extended  Editioo,  IBM’s  pray¬ 
ers  for  a  juxap  in  OS/2  salre 


new  user." 

Beginning  next  mooth.  Claris 
plans  to  develop,  market,  distrib¬ 
ute  and  support  HyperCard  2.0. 
Those  shipments  will  mark  the 
debut  of  the  updated  HyperCard, 
which  was  introduced  in  June  and 
scheduled  to  ship  in  July  but  has 
been  held  up  by  documentation 
changes  and  final  testing. 

Authoring  oddnd 

A  Hyperca^  2.0  authoring  sys¬ 
tem.  which  is  necessary  for  de¬ 
veloping  subprograms  within 
Hyperc^.  ^  also  be  sold 
through  Claris. 

The  decision  to  put  Hyper¬ 
Card  under  Clarki’  wing  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  Apple  Chief  Executive 
Officer  John  ScuUey’s  statement 
that  software  will  ^y  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  for  Apple  in  coming 
years.  John  Zeisler.  Claris’  mar¬ 
keting  vicx-president,  said  Hy¬ 
perCard  will  help  the  company 
"focus  on  turning  software  into 
strategic  advantage." 


would  be  answered. 

In  November,  only  market¬ 
ing  issues  seemed  to  be  standing 
in  the  way.  Two  weeks  ago,  we 
were  tok)  there  are  technical  is¬ 
sues. 

Microscrfl  also  promised 
that  as  of  June,  it  would  release 
OS/2  versions  of  software  be¬ 
fore  the  Vfindows  versioa  This 
has  gone  by  the  wayside  smee 
the  wild  sales  of  V^iidows  3.0. 

Also  key  is  whether  Micro¬ 
soft  will  continue  its  promise  to 
restrict  the  capability  of  Win¬ 
dows  in  some  areas,  such  as  file 
serving.  Many  observers  are 
wcMidering  whether  Mkrosoft  is 
free  to  develop  Wmdows  to  the 
hilt,  even  to  the  pc^  of  beemn- 
ing  a  competitor  to  OS/2.  As 
both  Microsoft  and  developers 
have  noted,  "you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  software."  All  Msao- 
soft  will  say  is  that  they  have  no 
plans  to  do  so  "at  this  point  in 
time."  Whatever  that  means. 

’There’s  an  ffiM  side  to  the 
Windows  question.  If  it's  true 
that  the  announcement  two 
weeks  ago  was  not  driven  by  re¬ 
ports  of  a  rift,  then  IBM  has  had 
time  to  think  about  what  it  will 
do  with  Windows.  IBM  admits 
usera  want  it  It  seOa  a  few  Wm- 
dows-baaed  packages.  But  DM 
isn't  ready  to  tell  us  what  we 
want  to  know  —  wiD  tb^  bun¬ 
dle  or  actively  remarket 
dows? 'That's  real  commitment 
IBM  bcenacs  a  tot  of  stifff  it  nev¬ 
er  uses.  So  what  about  H? 

Now,  if  IBM  does  push  Win¬ 
dows,  how  wifl  that  be  reconciled 
with  OfficeviiiaQ'i  miaerable 
support  for  006  and  Wmdows 
chats?  How  wiB  IBM  poatkm 
OS/2  Lite? 

Better  yet,  when  wiD  IBM 
speak? 


Keefe  a  Cam^nWrmiid’s  ttmet  edh 
tar,  PCs  sad  vorkwaboae. 
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Intel  promises 
Satisfa?d;ion 

BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
cmsr»n 


Intel  Carp.*8  I^rsonal  Computer  Eih 
hancement  Operatiao  introduced  a  multi* 
hnctioQ  tacsiinde  board  for  pexaooal  cooh 
puters  bst  week  that  la  desiffoed  to  allow 
a  user  to  easily,  send  a  fox  directly  from  a 
PCappbcaboQ. 

The  product.  caOed  Satisfoxtion,  in¬ 
cludes  a  9.6K  bit/sec  fox  modem,  a  2.400 
bitfoec.  Microcom  Networking  Protocol 
Class  5  (MNP-5)  data  modem  and  a  gray¬ 
scale  scanner  port  all  on  one  board.  Satis¬ 
foxtion  can  ato  be  programmed  to  accept 
foxes  without  interrupting  the  user,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Ba^.  general  m^g- 
er  of  the  PC  Enhancement  Operation. 

“I  think  the  price  is  very  competitive, 
and  I'm  not  aware  of  anyone  with  a  data 
modem  at  that-prkx.  But  I  think  the  r^ 
seibng  point  of  this  product  is  the  ease  of 
use  and  instaDation,"  said  Judy  Pirani,  as- 
.  sodate  director  of  BISCAP  Internation¬ 
al.  a  market,  research  linn  based  in  Nor- 
well.  Mass. 

*  Satisfoxtkm  is  available  now  and  co^ 
$499  for  the  AT  and  XT  bus  PC  versions 
and  $599  for  the  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture  systems,  according  to  Intel 
The  tiuabty  of  the  information  befog  i 
sent  dire^  from  an  application  is  better 
than  when  a  fox  machine  is  used  because 
Satisfaxtion  sends  files  as  though  they 
were  goii%  to  a  printer,  thus  eliminatfog 
the  need  for  a  fox  machine  to  scan  the  in¬ 
formation.  which  is  usually  where  quality 
is  fost.  Bader  said.  Also,  users  can  send  a 
fox  without  exiting  their  application.  A 
user  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s  .Windows 
Versioo  3.(lcan  send  and  receive  foxes  in 
a  background  window  while  using  another 
program.  Badfo  added. 

Quantum  leap 
for  micro  disks 

The  new  wave  of  midget  bard  drives  is 
about  to  hit  Several  makers, 

Conner  Peripherals,  Inc.,  have  2V^-in.. 
20M-byte  hard  drives,  considered  ideal 
for  laptop  and  notebook  portable  comput- 
era.  Now,  however,  tte  20M-byte  stan¬ 
dard  has  been  leapifoogged  by  Quantum 
Corp.,  whose  powerhil  new  2W-ai.  hard 
(Saks,  called  (^Drives,  wiD  offer  43M 
and  84M  bytes  of  storage  space. 

Two  C^Drive  modds  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  part  of  an  8-diak  announce¬ 
ment  by  Qi^um.  a  $162  millioQ  per- 
year  maker  of  data  storage  devices 
located  in  Milpitas,  Cahf. 

Jim  Pirter.  presidert  of  Disk/Trend. 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Caltf.,  said  there 
would  be  a  wave  of  sfoiibr  2V^-in.  prod¬ 
ucts  with  higher  capacity  at  Comdex/ 
Fan '90  next  month. 

“The  Quantum  announcement  beats 
the  pack  as  for  as  2V{Hn.  drives  go  and  is 
the  first  in  s  wave  of  40M-  to  SOM-byte 
(product  announcementsl,'' I^er  said. 

He  added  that  the  increase  in  capacity 
is  necessary  to  run  many  current  appBca- 
tkins  and  ttet  the  higher  c^ndty  mixlels 
would  quickly  dominate  the  market. 


Sybase  updates  report  writer 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

cwsTwr 


EMERYVILLE.  Cafif.  -  Sybase,  Inc.  re¬ 
sponded  to  customer  criticisms  about  its 
3-year-oid  report  writer  product  recottly 
by  announcing  a  visually  oriented  versioa, 
scheduled  to  be  shipped  this  month. 

The  new  Sybase  Report  Workbench  is 
intended  to  counter  products  from  rela- 
tionsl  database  management  system  com¬ 
petitors  Oracle  Systems  Corp.  and  Ingres 
Corp. 

“Report  writing  capability  has  been 
one  of  the  weaker  parts  of  our  product 
pine].'*  Sybase  Executive  Vice-President 


Bob  Epstein  said.  “Now  we  feel  we’re  fo  a 
much  more  solid  position.  “ 

Competitive  products  include  Grade's 
SQL*Forms  Version  3.0,  Ingres'  Report 
by  Forms  and  Informix  Software,  I^’s 
Quickstep,  all  character-based  report  sys¬ 
tems.  R^MMt  Workbench  is  visually 
based,  aHowfog  pn^rammers  to  create 
forms  by  example  rather  than  by  writing 
large  aniounts  of  procedural  code. 

For  now,  the  what-you-sce-is-what- 
you-get  environment  will  be  Sybase-pro¬ 
prietary.  Sybase  marketing  manager  Per¬ 
ry  Miz^  said.  However,  he  said,  future 
releases  of  the  product  will  support  such 
graphical  user  interfaces  as  the  C^n 


Software  Foundation’s  OSF/Motif  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  1dc.’8  Open  Look. 

Suzann  Larsen,  a  database  analyst  at 
Frame  Technology  Corp.,  in  San  Jose. 
Cahf.,  has  been  using  a  beta-test  versioo 
of  Report  Workbench  for  nearly  a  year. 
“The  software  lays  out  your  reports  as  if 
it  were  on  a  piece  of  paper,"  Larsen  said. 
"You  can  on  the  fields  and  move 
them  around  on  the  screen.  When  you  like 
the  way  it  lodes,  you  can  use  tte  form 
you’ve  created  to  nm  the  report" 

The  first  versions  of  Report  Work¬ 
bench  will  run  on  Sun  woricstatMms  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAXs.  Report 
Workbench  be  sold  as  part  of  Sybase's 
E)ata  Workbench  tool  set,  which  is  priced 
from  $950  to  $32,080,  depending  on  the 
size  of  computer  u^. 


The  IBM  RISC  System/ 


Whatever  you’re  creating,  jou’ll  sail  into  a  whole 
new  age  with  any  of  the  four  POWERstations  in  the 
RlSCSystem/fiOOO 
fomiJy.  because 
POWER  (IVriorm- 
ance  Optimization 
With  Enhanced  RISC) 
processing  can  give 
w>u  peribrmance 
you  ve  probably  only 
dreamed  about: 


up  to  four  instructions  per  machine  cycle.,  42  MIPS 
and  13  MFLOPS.  Suddenly,  cewnplex^igns  don't 

take  eons  anymore. 

The  four  RISC  Systein/5000  POWERstations 
feature  a  range  of  graphics  processors  from  grayscale 
to  Supergraphics  to  satisfy  any  graphics  demand. 

Great  news  for  Power  Seekers  working  on  animation, 
scientific  visualization,  medical  imaging  and  engi¬ 
neering  solutions  like  CADAMT  CAEK"  and  CATIAr 
And  for  electrical  design  automation,  there's  IBM's 
all  new  CBDS*  and  an  arsenal  of  over  60  EDA  appli- 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Software  applications 
packages 

Cadam  has  announced  a  family  of  soft¬ 
ware  products  desgned  for  users  of 
IBM's  RISC  System/6000  workstations. 

The  Professional  Cadam  family  con¬ 
sists  of  computer-aided  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  scrftware  packages  that  will  re¬ 
portedly  allow  engineers  to  create, 
visualize,  analyze  and  document  designs 
at  their  woikstations. 

The  product  wiD  be  available  for 
RS/6000  Models  320. 520, 530  and  730. 
Prices  range  from  $4,700  to  $100,000, 


depending  on  configuratioo. 

Cadam 

1935  N.  Buena  V»ta  St. 

Burbank,  Calif.  91 504 
(818)841-9470 

Computervision  has  announced  Versa- 
CAO/Madntosb  Edition  Version  3.0,  a 
software  package  that  enables  nongra¬ 
phic  attributes  such  as  part  names,  cost, 
size  and  description  to  be  attached  to  indi¬ 
vidual  drawing  ofafects  or  groups  of 
jects  via  a  pop-up  dialog  box. 

The  pr^uct  supports  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.’s  8-24CC  24-bit  color  graphics 
card  and  provides  users  with  the  ability  to 


read  and  write  Versa-CAD  MS-DOS 
drawing  files. 

Versa-CAD  Versioo  3.0  costs  $2,395. 
Computerviskm 
100  Crosby  Drive 
Bedford,  Mass.  01730 
(617)275-1800 

Peripherals 

Nbsei  Sangyo  America  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  14MVX  multiscanning  color 
monitor  for  business  gra^rfucs  applica- 

bOQS. 

The  product  can  adjust  to  30-  or  40- 
kHz  horizontal  scan  fluencies  and  is 
compatible  with  IBM’s  Video  Gr^ihics 
Array  (VGA).  Stq)er  VGA,  Apple  Omi- 
puter,  lnc.'s  Macintosh  U  and  other  sys- 


6000  family. 

will  seem  downright  primitive. 


terns.  The  14MVX  moait(w  costs  $895. 
Nissei  Ssngyo  America 
800  South  St. 

Wslthsm,  Mass.  02154 
(800)441-4832 

HSD  U.S.,  Inc.  has  introduced  an  8-bit 
scanner  designed  for  Apple  (Computer, 
Inc.  machines  that  features  budt-in  image 
manipulatioo  capabilities. 

TIm  Scan-X  Professional  supports  a 
maximum  resohition  of  1,500  dot/in.  for 
hoe  art  and  300  dot/in.  for  gray-s<^  im¬ 
ages. 

It  also  recognizes  256  shades  of  gray 
and  includes  Si^-X  DA,  an  Afifit  Macin¬ 
tosh  desk  tool  that  enal^  users  to  to  se¬ 
lect  scanning  operatkms  from  an  Apple 
menu  while  continuing  to  work  in  an  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  product  is  availaUe  now  for 
$1,995. 

HSDU.S. 

1350  Pear  Ave. 

Mountain  \^ew,  Calif 94043 
(415)964-1400 

Devalopment  tools 

Oasys,  Inc.  has  announced  Oasys  660x0, 
a  software  development  pa^ge  de¬ 
signed  for  cross,  embedded  or  object-ori¬ 
ented  development  on  IBM  I^rsoitaJ  Sys- 
tem/2s  running  under  OS/2. 

The  line  of  tools  indudes  the  Oasys 
Optimizing  Cross  C  Compiler,  Oasys 
sembler/Linker/Lflxvian  and  Green  HiUs 
C ,  a  cross  (i +-♦- compiler. 

The  Oasys  Cross  C  and  Oeen  HiUs 
C  +  +  compilers  are  based  on  Green  Hills 
Software,  Inc-’s  fomily  of  (^nimizing  com¬ 
pilers. 

Pricing  begins  at  $1,125. 

Oasys 

230  Second  Ave. 

Waltham,  Maas.  02154 
(617)890-7889 


^Ourrmnm  Geneva  can  nm^vital 
wtfofifTnaiimr^ 

1mdm(mfmr(mtmenis.  Inseoonds” 


“Only  BANYAN couM  have  done  it” 


I¥om  an  interview  with  Eric  Dickstein 
of  Continental  Grain. 


“The  ability  to  get  mprmatwn  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time — aUthetime — is  critical  to  our  busi^.  For  us,  Bar^ni 
VlNES'is  a  strategic  component  cfour  information  network.  ” 


How  big  is  your  network? 


“  Bfe  have  (wer  700  users  worldwide  on  our  network,  with 
24  servers  in  New  Ifork  alone.  4  each  in  Chicago  and  Geneva. 
Plus  single  servers  in  another  12  offices.  Recertify  we  added 
Zaire,  and  we/ve  discussed  putting  them  in  Hong  Kong 
Singapore,  and  South  America.  ” 

Do  you  use  third-party  lines? 

“Yks,  depending  on  neats  artd  economics.  Mostfy,  iti  GEIS,  plus 
some  point-to-point  tease  lines  and  dial-tffi  facilities.  Even 
a  dedicated  56KB  scdelbtetink.  And  itkaUtotalfy  transparent.” 

Wl^  did  you  select  VINES? 

“When  we  started  this  network  5  or  6 years  ago.  Banyan  was 
the  onfy  compare  that  could  satisfy  our  nee^.  Extay,  inmy 
opinion,  it  still  is.” ' 


Cqiyrtlllt  O  1990  Bny^ynans  InacpwilBil  Bnyin  Systnis  biolflKnted.  UO  Fbnden  load,  Hsfliani.  MA  01501 


Banyan’s  VINES  is  the  only  network  operating  system 
that  can  effortlessly  grow  as  your  company  does — even 
on  a  ^obal  basis .  FOr  a  further  description  of  Continental 
Grains  networking  challenges  and  solutions,  write  or 
call  us  at  800*828-2404  (in  MA  508-836-2828). 
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Bringing  far-flung  LANs  aboard 

Vendors  take  many  tacks  to  link  LANs  with  corporate  headquarters 


BY  EUSABBTH  HORWTTT 
cusnrr 

This  faB.  vendors  are  moving  in 
several  different  directioos  to 
address  users'  growing  need  to 
tie  long-isolated  local-area  net¬ 
works  into  the  corporate  back¬ 
bone  and  data  center  structure. 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.’s  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  krw-end  bridge 
(spe  story  page  52),  for  example, 
targets  companies  that  want  to 
link  hundreds  of  "remote  LANs 
with  a  few  nodes  to  each  other 
and  to  corpCMate  headquarters 
over  an  existiog  Oec^  or 
TCP/IP  backbone/'  Cisco 
spokesman  Edward  Kozell  said. 
"Ri^t  now,  a  lot  these  com¬ 
panies  are  using  a  dial-up  modem 
to  call  up  a  minicomputer  file 
from  a  PC  LAN.  With  a  bridge, 
they  can  escchange  files  (firectly 
between  PCs  between  a  PC 
and  a  mini  running  NoveD,  Inc. 
Netware  386,  LAN  to  LAN." 

LANphMofopliy 

Mervyn’s,  a  subsidiary  of  Day- 
ton  Ihidsoo  Corp.,  "had  a  philos¬ 
ophy  to  integrate  our  LANs  with 
the  corporate  data  center  from 
day  one  because  we  got  into  it  so 
late  and  reahaed  that  we  had  to," 
said  Chris  Blaxak,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain’s  manager  of 
installation  service  and  support. 
Mervyn's  finished  a  company- 
wide  implementation  of  Banyan 
Systems,  Inc.  LANs  approxi¬ 
mately  obe  year  he  added. 

The  company  chose  Banyan 
predsety  because  It  has  built  into 
its  server  architecture  the  ability 
for  LANs  to  talk  both  to  one  an¬ 


other  and  to  IBM  corporate  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA)  systems,  Blazak  said. 
"We  knew  that  users  want  to  get 
to  the  mainframe  and  also  to  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  just  on  the 
LAN." 

Cisco  plans  to  go  after  Banyan 
users  soon,  incorporating  sup¬ 
port  of  the  LAN  veodM'’8  Virti^ 
Networking  Software  into  its 
routers  next  month,  Koiell  sakL 

Cisco  also  plans  to  announce  a 
frame  relay  strftware  package  at 


this  month's  Interop  '90  confer¬ 
ence  that  win  aDow  its  routers  to 
transmit  at  up  to  2M  bit/sec., 
Kcoell  said.  This  will  be  in  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  users  whose 
inter-LAN  traffic  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  the  64K  brt/sec.  limits  of 
traditional  X.2S  packet-switched 
networks,  he  added,  (^sco  plans 
to  demonstrate  interoperability 
between  the  fwoduct  a^  Strata- 
com.  loc.'s  fast-packet  T1 
swit^  at  Interop  and  to  ship  the 
off^ingonNov.  l.Kozeflsaid. 

FEATURE:  LAN  SUPPORT 


Several  announcements  at 
last  week’s  Tde-Commuoica- 
tions  Asaodatioci  *90  show  tar¬ 
geted  companies  that  share 
Mervyn’s  intemet  working 
needs  but  do  not  have  the  ri^ 
capabilities  buOt  into  their 
LANs. 

Data  Switch  Coip-  in  Shelton. 
Conn.,  announced  Unilan  Com¬ 
municator.  an  intelligeiit  wiring 
bub  that  is  said  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  LAN  interconnectivity 
capabilities  in  a  awdular  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Priced  from  $20,(X)0,  the  hub 
is  said  to  provide  local  connec¬ 
tions  between  4M  fait/sec  and 
1 6M  bit/sec.  token-ring  systems 
ContintudonpageSZ 


Balancing  autonomy  with  control 


BY  SUZANNE  WEDCEL 

SPCOALTOCW 

When  the  accounting  department  at  A 
Federal-Mogul  C^..  a  car  parts 
supidier  'based  in  Southfield, 

Midi.,  installed  its  first  local- 
area  network  in  1985.  in- 
formation  services  stafi 

wanted  nothing  to  do  ^  i  fl 

with  it.  Departtnental  ^ 

end  users  either  sup- 

ported  the  LAN 

themselves  or  con- 

tracted  for  support 

from  the  vendor. 

Five  years  and  six  per-  mb 
sonal  computer  LANs  lat¬ 
er,  however.  "we  realize  bow  integral  LANs  are 
to  the  company’s  operations;  we  realize  that  we 
must  exert  some  influence  over  bow  they  are  in¬ 
stalled  and  bow  they  are  maintained,"  says  Tom 
En^ish,  the  company's  vice-president  cf  infor- 


matioo  systems.  When  it  came 
time  for  the  accounting  depart- 
ment  to  upgrade  its  original 
NoveD,  loc.  operating  s]^ 
tern,  IS  waa  ready  with 
a  list  of  standards, 
guidelines  and 
strong  opinions 
about  exactly  what 
type  of  systems  the 
w  acoxiating  depart- 

'  mentou^ttouse. 

Federal-Mogul’s 

rcase  is  by  DO  means  an 
isolated  one.  ISmanag- 
ers  and  consultants  say 
that  decentralized  com¬ 
panies  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  LAN  support  dilen^.  They  recognise  the 
need  for  netwotks  and  applicatioos  at  the  local 
level,  where  users  are  more  in  tune  with  what 
they  need  in  order  to  do  their  jobs  weD,  but 
ConhfiMd  on  page  46 


PC  networks 
kinder  to 
bottom  line 


Gasdine  prices  are  up,  and  mort¬ 
gage  rates  are  up  more  often 
than  down,  but  at  least  one  thing 
is  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be. 

Acoirding  to  a  survey  of  100 
large  companies,  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  and  running  a  local-area 
network  made  tq)  of  40  personal 
computers  for  three  years  is 
about  half  that  of  minicomputen 
and  mainframes. 

David  Perris,  president  of 
Ferris  Networks.  Inc.  in  San 
FraDciaco.  said  each  mini  or 
mainframe  terminal  costs  large 
companies  an  average  of 
$14,300  annually  for  the  sys¬ 
tems’  first  three  years  of  ope^ 
tkn.  In  contrast,  Ferris  said, 
companies  spend  an  average  of 
$6,400  for  nch  PC  in  a  40-ma- 
ch^  network. 

'  If  you  are  talking  dollars  and 
cents,  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  net¬ 
work."  said  Victor  DelgadiDo, 
LAN  manager  at  Lillie  Rubin  Af¬ 
filiates,  Inc.  Lillie  Rubin  Affili¬ 
ates  is  a  Mianri-based  chain  of  82 
women’s  appard  stores.  "Our 
entire  network  cost  less  in  dol¬ 
lars  than  the  ooe-year  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  we  have  for  our 
BuDmini." 

Included  in  his  average  for  PC 
LANs,  Ferris  eqdained,  were 
such  hidden  costs  as  salaries  for 
users  and  systems  administra- 
tors,  communication  links,  main¬ 
tenance  and  training. 
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TlWg  MAIMFRAliE  COMPATIBIIJTY 

3PF/2  otters  true  iSPF/PDF  compatjbility  to  the  MVS 
and  COBOL  programmer. 

SPF/2  is  written  specifically  for  OS/2  using  virtual 
memory  to  handle  very  large  files,  multi-process  tech¬ 
nology  for  spin  screens,  and  an  interface  to  IBM's 
RE)0(  as  a  macro  language. 

MACHO  ■fTERFACE  TO  HEXX 
SPF/2  includes  75  ISREDIT  commands  that  interface 
with  IBM’s  REXX.  You  may  use  these  to  write  your 
own  commands  in  REXX  and,  if  you  wish,  assign  them 
to  the  46  programmaUe  function  keys. 


Existing  mainframe  REXX  edit  macros  may  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  run  with  SPF/2  and  CLIST  macros  may  be 
easily  converted  to  REXX. 

SPF/2  is  compatible  with  OS/2  Starxl«d  and  Extended 
Editions.  Versions  1 .2  or  taler.  However.  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  users  win  not  have  access  lo  macro  capabilities 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  REXX  in  that  environmenL 

3270  COMPATTBMJTY 


FREE  PEMOM8TRATIOW  DtSKETTE 
Prova  it  to  yourself.  Cal  our  lolMree,  24*hour  Oemo 
Baqueel  hot  line  al  (BOO)  648-6700  tor  a  free  real- 
working-code  demonstration  dnk. 

MULTVUSEH  UCEHSE 

Speciai  cost-effective  Multi-User  Licanses  are  avaiiable 
for  purchase  directly  from  CTC.  For  information,  call 
our  k^fti-UMr  Ljnmse  contract  administrator  at  (800) 
336-3320. 


SPF/2  processes  keystrokes  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  3270  Emulator,  including  =  **= 

NEW-UNE.  ENTEr  and  status  display  indicators.  = 


1040  Marina  Vdtage  Parkway 
=  Alameda.  CA  (41 5)  ffil  -5600 

:  ^:r  (600)336-3320  FAX;  (41^  521-0369 
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Autonomy 

CONTINUED  FROM  MGE  45 

uMTt  cm  i1k>  be  ootohoualy  lax  about 
audi  LAN  support  staples  as  backup. 
aakkeDance,  documentatioo  and  up> 
datea.  Hcnv  a  IS  baJancn^  local  autoooniy 
and  flezflaiity  with  aooie  fora  of  central 
overaigtK? 

*t3ear1y.’*sayBjeffreyKaplaa.adirec- 
tor  at  The  Let^eway  Gr^  in  Lexiogtoo. 
Mass.,  "tbere  has  to  be  a  mixture  of  ceo> 
trabaed  and  decentrafixed  support ’* 

At  Federal-Mogul,  the  cross-^unctioo- 
al  organiatinn  of  the  company  had  led  to 
-the  decentraliatioa  ci  apphcation  devel¬ 
opment  into  individual  business  units. 
Hor*vm,  s^iport,  wlticfa  was  mainframe- 
oriented,  had  renamed  centrahaed.  The 
need  for  local-levd  siqiport  became  ap¬ 
parent  as  end  users  were  incrnsin^ 
asking  their  department’s  application  de- 
velopera  LAN-related  questions. 

According  to  English.  Federal-Mogul 
formed  the  PC  Support  Group,  a  cross- 
functiortal  team  that  is  part  (d  the  IS  de¬ 
partment.  Members  (d  the  PC  Support 
Group  are  distnbuted  among  the  user  de¬ 
partments  along  with  the  application  de¬ 
velopers.  Now.  each  business  unit  has  its 
own  (S  group  on-site  with  at  least  one 
dedicated  PC  support  person  responsible 
for  administering  the  LAN. 

The  distr^Nited  IS  group  reports  to 
both  the  vice-presidefX  of  IS  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  (d  the  buoiness  unit 

According  to  Cheryl  Bacfaleda.  a  teie- 
commuaicatiom  anal^  respoo^Ue  fw 
developing  a  loog|term  plan  for  corporate 
network  mtegratioo,  PC  Support  Group 


representatives  are  on-site  to  tnxdde- 
shoot,  add  UMTS  to  the  network  and  main¬ 
tain  printen.  drives  and  moniton.  That 
frees  up  the  oezdral  IS  telecoaunuiiica- 
tioos  staff  to  focus  on  larger  issues  such  as 
standards  and  integration. 

This  approach  ia  becoming  more  typi- 
cai  companies  say.  A  key  OQoceni  is  free¬ 
ing  up  central  staff  for  more  strategic  ac- 
tivitiea.  “Ideally,'*  says  Michad  Hurwicz, 
presdent  of  li^  Group,  an  Eastsomd. 

-baaed  consulting  company  special- 
iaing  in  LANs,  “every  work  group  has  at 
least  qoe  person  assigned  to  it  for  hrst- 
leveJ  LAN  support  Sometimes  it  is  an  IS 


person,  and  aometinies  it  is  someone  from 
that  department  who  happens  to  be  the 
moatnvolvedwithtbeLWartheappli- 
catnoB  run  on  the  LAN." 

In  Pedenl-Ma^s  case,  it  is  someone 
from  (he  IS  side  who  seros  in  on  the  end 
users’  business  needs.  Bachleda  says.  The 
departments  retain  their  autonomy,  but 
th^  have  someone  who  understands  both 
IS  snd  the  department's  points  of  view  to 
help  them  do  their  planning,  budgeting 
and  purchaang. 

StiQ,  with  seven  different  LANs  and 
four  different  LAN  operating  systems,  it 
is  difficult  to  implement  any  kind  of  over- 
aD  corporate  support  strategy,  Bachleda 
says.  But  with  Federal-Mogul’s  planned 
conversioo  to  one  Ethernet  backbone 
network.  IS  must  rely  on  the  PC  support 
group  representative  to  translate  the  cor¬ 
porate  networit  strategy  into  terms  that 
the  busmess  unit  can  understand. 

Local  prwawncw 

Even  in  situations  in  which  corporate  IS 
deparuneitts  control  the  selection  and  dis- 
tributioo  of  aC  Uet^ntrilued  technology. 
PC  LAN  support  has  drifted  down  to  the 
local  level  At  United  Parcel  Service, 
where  there  are  more  than  300  LANs 
with  approziinately  4.500  workstations 
installed  in  over  200  sites  worldwide,  a 
multilevel  hierarchy  of  support  b  used  to 
keep  the  systems  up  and  running. 

According  to  Steven  Hmt,  Infonnation 
services  planning  manager  at  UPS  in  Pa- 
ramus,  NJ..  corpmate  standards  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  controlled  centrally  to  facili¬ 
tate  9,q)port.  but  given  the  lar^  number 
of  user  sites,  IS  “cannot  organize  an  effec¬ 
tive  centrahted  stqiport  structure." 

For  mstance,  Heit  says.  UPS 
has  60  delivery  informatioa  of¬ 
fices  in  the  U.S.  where  a  custom¬ 
er  can  caO  to  find  out  the  status 
of  a  package.  Each  office  runs  a 
standard  setup  —  an  application 
and  communications  system, 
called  the  Trace  Information 
Processing  System  (TIPS),  on 
token-ring  hardware  ruttning  the 
Novell  operating  system.  Typi¬ 
cally,  ea^  LAN  hss  between  30 
and  40  workstatkms. 

The  first  tier  of  siqrport 
each  deliveiy  ioformatkm  site  b 
handed  by  a  supervisor  from 
that  busing  area.  The  supervi¬ 
sor  b  not  psit  of  the  IS  staff .  Heit 
emphasses,  but  has  been  trained 
by  IS  to  perform  the  day-today 
FC  LAN  adnumstraboo  raak«  of 
adding  and  deleting  users,  oon- 
troOiog  paaswocd  protection,  re¬ 
porting  statistics  such  as  disk  ca¬ 
pacity  and  taking  care  of  general 
tnxdlesboodng. 

If  Uie  siQMXvbor  encounters  a 
problem  that  cannoc  be  solved  at 
the  local  level  such  as  s  board 
frihire,  he  funneb  it  upward  to 
the  district  office  techracal  support  staff. 
TypicaOy,  Heit  says,  there  b  one  or  more 
IS  technical  si^port  person  located  at 
each  of  UPS'  M  dbt^  offices.  These 
people  are  reqnnsible  for  supporting  all 
the  differett  LANs  as  well  as  other  tech¬ 
nologies  that  reside  within  their  dbtrict. 
They  are  trained  to  hardware 

and  software  probleros  and  to  resolve  the 
sonple  ones  s^  as  board  replacements. 

Heit  says  that  90%  or  mote  of  aO  PC 
LAN  troubleshooting  b  handled  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  or  dstrict  level  But  if  there  b  a  com¬ 
plex  or  unusual  problem,  sudi  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  matfanction,  there  b  a  dedicated 


■•malwiw  A  Co's  Mdt  UMn'Ttamiopl^fi 
ourrmia." 


Recruiting  support 


•daffidtfiitolpaim  rutfralBwit  ini>  ii  i  iiMiiankn  the 
I  ■  |kiMWtyaiesiipfrrtk».TtoytimaniMibfc  wgrii  fhaatwaa- 
■  4K,sitoMffiadiwMhrqf<o«aiMMkatoAi^lh»raii>fillSi^port 

WHh.*bMd  oonfftog  coMpaap  ttoc  qpecbiMa  ia  loctfwrea 

Mm  flrvi  OM  cfoooM  tkia  roatB  Im  famd  it  dUkdt  to  MoAfe  a  cotiff 
foM(hMblii»p  ■BaihtahBsp<yiildiihtdB— 
potea  tha  staiiMB  (Mfewok  foBoUoBi  nqiand  of  a  oorpetale  dsparhont 
GhMthebii^psfir— I  haasaariateaaa  wel  tithe  rapid  diaagsakiapp*- 
catkM  Bad  astvaA  tachaolopes,  Ifanries  Mpa,  oitfbde  sewoea  caa  fo  a  kaig 
wap  ia  tahiag  toe  fnasve  d!  faa^  of  ontoaUMtwnk  B^port  MfL 

Car  parta  a^ipisr  FederaHdogff  b  cmeadp  iavaiiad  ia  a  trial  pBtaanhfo 
with  Shi  Joae,  {^-baeed  BuBBMsilnd,  Inc.  Aococdbg  to  Cbstpl  BMUeto.  a 
tdecoBBUBicatiaai  anffpb  M  Fedenl-MopBl  the  rmpuy  b  erahniring  the 
IdeaofooabaUiBgwithBariBeaMDdtopnwideapecffieaappartaerTiceaiDar- 
ifrrtrThrfrkindrpailTnrnrintfif  fhfirr  wtrnthr  rnmtanyrfiMipkbailiMBi 
varioBtoaniotafrBtedEthefMtaeCwDriL 
BachMk  b  aoc  earirelp  boM  OB  the  idea,  however,  "b  the  past,  we've  had  a 
had  tbae  rdpiBg  oa  vaodors  far  support  whea  it  coBMi  to  bnas  bvoMv  kbe- 
9atiae,”iiiesapt. 

SUZANNE  WEIXEL 


In  general,  end  users  cooperate,  but 
there  are  a  few  renegades.  Om  portfolio 
manager  likes  to  write  hb  ovm  applica¬ 
tions  and  integrate  them  with  exbdng 
products  on  the  LAN.  "We  Uy  to  give  him 
latitude,  but  every  once  in  a  whfle  we  do 
bump  into  him,"  Reid  says. 

Ri^'s  solution  was  to  set  certain  limits 
that  the  manager  must  meet  if  be  wants  to 
remain  on  the  n^wotk. 

Imposing  restrictioas  on  users  b  a 
matter  of  security  and  data  integrity.  In 
most  cases,  it  b  just  a  way  to  keep  the 
user  files  organized  and  consistent  so  that 
if  they  do  have  problems,  IS  can  help 
them. 

"A  network  assumes  you  have  a  group 
of  people  doing  something  in  common," 
Reid  says.  Wth  that  in  mind.  IS  feeb  justi¬ 
fied  controHing  memory  allocation  and 
keefmg  directory  structures  unifonn. 

SdO,  Reid  says,  IS  reoyiizes  that  us¬ 
ers  need  some  degree  of  independence. 
“We  try  to  be  as  nonintrusive  aa  possi¬ 
ble,'’ be  says. 


Weoel  ■  t  free  haet  wrila  boed  io  PnasnfhBD. 


LAN  support  staff  made  up  of  a  dozen  or 
so  IS  employees  who  act  as  an  on-call  help 
desk  for  the  district  support  technicians. 

UPS  has  arrived  at  a  combination  of  lo¬ 
calized  and  centralized  support,  according 
to  Heit,  with  end  users  and  IS  sharing  con¬ 
trol  For  instance,  applicatimi  updates  are 
developed  centrally,  he  says,  so  IS  can  be 
confident  that  every  offiM  is  using  the 
same  software.  On  the  other  hand,  the  up¬ 
dates  can  usually  be  installed  by  the  local 
LAN  manager,  so  IS  does  not  have  to 
spend  time  performing  a  rebtively  simple 
task. 

It  b  when  the  issue  of  shared  corporate 
information  comes  into  pby,  says 
Ledgeway’s  Kaplan,  that  many  IS  depart¬ 
ments  discover  the  need  for  centralized 
PC  LAN  support.  If  a  department  forgets 
to  back  up  its  LAN  and  loses  data,  it  akme 
may  suffer.  However,  or>ce  PC  LANs 
start  linking  into  a  corporate  netwmk  and 
transferring  infonnation  among  depart¬ 
ments,  such  ne^igence  affects  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole. 

For  Federal-Mogul,  thta  m^mt  reas¬ 
sessing  its  support  structure  once  its  Eth¬ 
ernet  wide-area  network  b  in  place.  With 
one  network,  the  central  staff 
will  be  forced  to  assume  a  more 
active  role. 

According  to  Bachleda,  from 
the  server  out  to  the  end  user, 
localized  support  will  still  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  dbtributed  PC  sup¬ 
port  group.  However,  Bachleda 
predicts  a  need  for  a  centralized 
network  adminbtratioQ  team. 

CaiHvol  Bwtoority 

There  b  no  questkn  in  George 
E.  Reid’s  mind  that  support  rouAt 
be  done  centrally.  Reid  b  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  & 

Co.,  an  investment  management 
and  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm 
with  approximately  400  employ¬ 
ees  across  three  buil^gs 

in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  company  has  50  PCs  and 
250  workstations  all  sharing  a 
common  network. 

“Basically,  we  tell  the  depart¬ 
ments  that  they  have  to  pby  by  — 

our  rules  because  we  have  to  be 

abteto»pportllhe«twoAr  f*. 

Reidays.  <i*i*foaprektbth$fefylaTgtnMW»Urofuaerstks 
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Expert  panel  says  now  is  time 
to  put  brakes  on  deregulation 


tdecoamninicatioiisservice&.  next  steps  until  earty  next  year.  But  the 

One  FC^  proposal  would  aDow  AT&T  bet  at  the  conference  was  that  the  com- 
to  write  contncts  with  stn^  users  for  naaskm  would  backpedal  on  at  least  soeDe 
ntstnmwrd  services  at  discount  jarices.  proposals  becauK  of  the  n^ative  public 
just  as  its  competitors  may  DOW  do.  h  re-  commeix  from  nearly  eveiy  party  except 
turn,  the  FCC  would  require  AT&T  to  AT&T.  Terry  Haxnes.  chief  minority 
make  terms  oi  the  contract  public,  ^ian  counsel  for  the  House  Tdecoosminica- 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

OSTATP 


ate  favwable  prices  while  fostering  the  Moir,  general  counsel  for  the  Intenatioo-  tions  and  Ffoance  subcommittee,  said  the 
development  of  new  services.  ‘*¥00  can’t  al  Communkatioos  Association,  objected  gung-ho  dercgulatory  fervor  of  FCC 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  A  panel  of  tele¬ 
communications  experts  said  the  U.S. 
stands  at  an  important  crossroad  with  re¬ 
spect  to  further  deregulation  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  and  several  officials  attending  a  con¬ 
ference  here  said  a  wrong  turn  now  could 
have  consequences  as  unpleasant  as  the 
deregulation  of  the  savings  and  loan  and 
airline  industries. 

Most  of  those  speaking  at  a  recent 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Competitive 
Telecommunications  Association  (Cotnp- 
tel)  said  deregulation  of  AT&T  has  gone 
far  enough  for  now.  They  urged  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  to  back 
away  from  recent  proposals  that  would 
substantiaOy  free  the  trieconvnunications 
giant  from  restrictions  that  have  existed 
since  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System  more 
than  six  years  ago  [CW,  July  sj.  "The  FCC 
has  launched  regulatory  clay  pigeons  to 
prematurely  deregulate  AT&T,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  shoot  them  down,"  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Maikey  G>Mass.)  said. 
"AT&T  is  still  the  dominant  carrier  by 
any  traditional  economic  measure." 

Markey,  who  chairs  the  influential 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Finance  subcommittee, 
pointed  to  AT&T’s  maiket  share  —  65% 
of  the  long-distance  maiicet,  which  is  five 
times  that  (tf  the  No.  2  provider  —  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  would  have  an  unfoir  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  marketplace  were  it  not  for  in¬ 
hibiting  regulations. 

Running  on  ompty 

However,  AT&T  sees  its  market-^iare 
glass  not  as  two-thirds  full  but  rather  as 
one-third  empty  and  falling  fast.  William 
Catued.  an  AT&T  corporate  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  panted  out  that  AT&T’s  n^et 
share  has  plummeted  from  90%  to  65%  in 
recent  years,  losing  10  percentage  points 
in  1983  alone.  He  said  that’s  evideiK:e  (rf 
vigorous  competition.  "Soinrix)dy  is  mis¬ 
interpreting  the  facts.  The  FCC  is  not.  If 
we're  dominant,  what  good  does  it  do?  We 
can’t  raise  prices,  and  we  can’t  take  mar¬ 
ket  share  from  competitors." 

'The  FCC  contends  that  AT&T  no 
longer  dominates  its  competitors  in  sev¬ 
eral  markets,  particularly  in  providing 
vdee  and  data  services  to  ffie  largest, 
most  sophisticated  corporate  buyers.  The 
commisaaon  buttresses  its  contention  by 
dting  the  steep  loss  of  market  share  in 
that  market  segment  and  the  industry¬ 
wide  suri^us  network  capacity  it  says  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  pricing  by  any  company. 

Some  now  say  the  industry  has  become 
an  olig(^x>ty.  wiffi  AT&T,  MCI  Communi- 
catioQS  Corp.  and  U.S.  Sprint  Commimi- 
cations  Co.  owning  95%  of  the  market 
That  concentration  of  market  power 
leads  to  hij^ier  prices  overall,  critics 
charged.  "I  fed  that  the  pricing  war  is 
over  in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try."  said  Norman  C.  Frost  Jr.,  director  of 
investment  banking  at  First  Boston  Corp. 

Street]  sees  non-price  competition 
as  being  the  dominant  foctor  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Richard  Firestone,  chief  of  the  FCC’s 
Coranon  Carrier  Bureau,  suggested  that 
large  corporate  users  are  able  to  negoti- 


just  look  at  (overall]  market  share:  you 
have  to  look  at  the  customers.  Do  large 
telecommunications  customers  need  the 
intervention  and  protection  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment?  They’re  some  of  the  most  so¬ 
phisticated  buyers  in  the  country." 

Catued  acknowledged  that  AT&T 
does  charge  hi^ier  prices  —  by  some  5% 
to  10%  —  but  be  s^  customers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  that  premium  for  higher  quality 


to  disclosure  of  single<ustonier  offeringa. 
saying  that  it  midit  reveal  proprietary 
user  information,  including  information 
about  confidential  netwmk  configura¬ 
tions.  "We  need  regubtws  to  be  sensitive 
to  user  concerns  about  network  diseto- 
sure."hesaid. 

The  FCC  is  now  considering  public 
comments  on  its  proposals,  and  it  is  not 
expected  to  announce  its  dedsions  or 


Chairman  Alfred  C.  Sikes  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged  internally  by  other  more  cautious 
comroisaiooer&.  He  predicted  that  the 
FCC  is  moving  away  from  "the  rammmg- 
down-the-throat  approadi  of  the  past." 

However,  Rep.  Jim  Cooper  (D-Teiui.) 
was  not  so  sure.  "Sikes’  statements 
[about  AT&T  deregulation]  have  been  so 
positive,  so  one-sided,  it’s  unlikely  be'Q 
change  his  mind." 


chaml 
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ccMronunicatiom 

controller 


^PRiNiTHaujiniaN 
^DIAL-UP  ACCESS 


\  single  to  use  ►  reliable  ►  cost  effective 


"Vk  l«  ItoUWM^rciduct  line  for  several  reasons."  says  Al  OemeratO.  Director  of  MIS  at  Ansul  Fire  Protection. 
"HVnWVpIlMIIDoney  it's  reliable.  easy-tCHce  and  flexible." 

HYDRAII  users  who  ate  using  ASCII  devices  to  enhance  their  3270  networlr  applications. 

HYDRA  1 1  protocol  converter  Is  a  reliable  and  versatile  controller.  HYDRA  1 1  offers  superior 
iHPP^HNppnnance  without  the  requlrernent  of  a  front  end  processor. 

Some  data  processing  facilities  use  the  printer 
^  emulation  capabilities  of  HYDRA  II  to  generate 

fj.  mainframe  reports  on  inexpensive  ASCII  printers. 

HYDRA  II  users  etyoy  the  ea^  but  secure 
M  dial-up  access  that  features  integrated  callback 

secur^  And  still  others  find  that  it's  simple  to 
access  local  3270  applications  with  HYDRA  II  from 
3  personal  computeror  ASCII  terminal. 
"HYDRAIIhasallowedustogetuserson-linewhile 
savingmon^"Alcontinues"lnsteadofusi^costly 
/  3270termu 
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Seekmgcurefor  network  Achilles'  heel 

_  Deart  week  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  It 

BYJQANIEM.  WEXLER  ^  ^Oing  off  the  vine.  Ei^  to  go  up  against  the  likes  of  reportedly  allows  a  user  sitting 
cwsnrv  Spectrum,  a  oeart-ge&eratioo  ATAT,  IBM  and  Digital  Equip*  at  ooe  console  to  view  aO  seven 

product  mtioduced  recently  tqr  ment  Corp.  and  is  purporting  to  rnmimmirartnina  layers  of  a  het* 
With  ^  twrgeoniDg  trend  to-  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  finally  offer  the  user  community  erogeneous  netwmk  from  van* 

ward  hnking  LANs  nto  corpor-  The  $105  nBBioo’per*year  a  centrahsed,  enterpnsewide  ous  perspectives,  such  as  func- 
atewide  networks,  the  cnarket  Cabletron*— wUch  six  years  ago  network  management  system.  tion,  topology  worganiatioD. 
for  integrate  network  manage*  consisted  of  10  people  selling  ca*  Cabletron's  artificial  intellt*  Business  Research  Group,  a 
mem  coddn't  get  any  riper  with-  ble  out  of  a  garage  —  has  dared  gence*based  system  wiD  be  one  Newton,  Mass.-based  market 


An  Exclusive  Offer  from  the  American  Express'  Card  and 
the  Employee-Owners  of  Avis... 

Luxury 
Fbr  L^&  „  „ 
Free  LMmited 


*45. 


a  day. 

Cadillat^  Sedan  de  Ville. 

Five  unlimited  mileage. 

Optional  Loss  Damage  ^iver 
$13^dayorless.  Limited  avail¬ 
ability.  Ask  for  Rate  Code  76. 


Now  the  employee-owners  of  -Vis. 
Inc.  are  “^ng  harder  than  ever"  with 
this  exciting  exclusive  for  American 
Express*  Cardmembers.  Travel  In  first- 
class  comfort  at  a  coach  rate,  without 
paying  a  penny  for  mileage. 

To  get  this  exclusive  rate  from  Vis 
and  the  American  Express'  Card,  here 
are  some  things  you  should  know; 
Vbur  car  rental  must  be  charged  with 
the  American  Express*  Card.  Rate 
arxl  cars  are  sutject  to  availability  at 
partici^ing  Vis  liS.  locations  now 
through  Dec.  17.  1990. 

Rale  is  nondiscountable 
(not  available  in  Metro 
N.Y.  N.Y  Strfe.  Philadelphia 
or  Illinois).  Cars  must  be 
returned  to  renting  location.  There  is 
no  refueling  charge  if  you  return  the 
car  with  a  fiilf  tank.  Blackout  periods 
m^  apply.  Renter  must  meet  Vis  age. 
driver  and  credit  requirements.  There 
is  an  extra  charge  for  additional 
drivers,  local  taxes,  optional  F^rsonal 
Accident  InsurarKe,  Per- 
^  SOTaJ  Effects  Protection 
and  Additional  Liability 
InsurarKe,  where  avail¬ 
able.  1b  get  this  elegant 
bargain  from  Vis  and 
the  American  Express* 
Card,  advance  reservations  are 
required.  So  call  an  Vis  employee- 
owner  at  1*8(M>-33M212  or  your  travel 
consultant  today. 
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research  firm,  said  earlier  this 
year  that  75%  of 300  large  com¬ 
panies  it  surveyed  to  in¬ 
crease  their  int^rated  network 
management  spending  by  up  to 
48%  between  1990  and  1992. 

Opwntochowgu 

According  to  Datapro  Research, 
Inc.  in  Delran,  N  J..  I^’s  Net- 
view  enterprise  manager  has 
10,000  licensees;  Systems  Cen¬ 
ter,  Ioc.'s  Netm^ter,  which 
competes  with  Netview,  has  700 
to  1,000  installations.  Datapro 
said  that  other  vendor  installa- 
tkms  are  ne^igiUe,  leaving  a 
large  user  community  open  to 
new  offerings. 

"This  is  an  area  in  whidi  an 
player  wiQ  be  able  to  score 
agreed  Walt  Magnussen,  a 
network  (banner  at  Texas  A&M 
University  in  College  Station 
who  has  been  testing  Spectrum 
to  manage  a  jumble  of  multiven¬ 
dor  networking  equipment.  He 
said  be  will  probably  purchase 
the  (woduct  “One  of  tte  things 
we  like  about  CaUetron  is  that  it 
is  aggressive  about  adding  new 
interfaces,"  Magnussen  added. 

Ray  Rut^,  a  computer  sys¬ 
tems  specialist  at  the  Naval  Mine 
Warfare  Engineenng  Activity  in 
Yorktown,  Va..  uses  a  CaUe^on 
smart  hub  to  connect  Ethernets 
running  over  both  thick  and  thin 
coaxial  cables. 

"Cabletron  is  a  ^ly  new 
vendor  to  me,  but  sometunes 
you  need  a  spe^tst  [unlike  full- 
servke  vendors  IBM,  AT&T 
and  DEC]  to  serve  your  needs," 
Purcell  said.  "Because  Cable 
tn»  doesn’t  sdl  computers,  it 
doesn’t  have  anything  else  cm  its 
mind." 

Spectrum 

specifics 


tiaBa.IaldCocp.M3a6- 
baMdPCo,I)eCinck- 
ddioManllBMiaSC 
Spita^60Minik- 
•idiaai  to  be  pkiied  in. 
OpocMiiVVMw  Un¬ 
ix  SpaliB  V  or  Botelep 
4.3(0SF/li 


rnpMril  Bi 
fnen:  Open  Software 
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Unleash  the  power  of  your  workstation 
and  your  business  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects. 

wmiasfdsun  1-2-3*  on  information  easy.  Whether  it’s  with  an  of  1-2-3.  So  moving  your  spreadsheet 

your  Sun  workstation ,  office  next  door  or  on  the  other  side  of  computing  to  your  Sun  workstation  will 

there’s  no  telling  how  fer  the  world.  give  you  a  lot  of  satisfection,  not  a  lot  of 

your  business  can  go.  And  multi-tasking  allows  you  to  aggravation. 

Because  it’s  de-  run  nmy  different  1-2-3  applications  at  CaU  1-800-842-8455  ext.  890  today, 
signed  specifically  for  the  once.  All  in  different  windows.  and  find  otU  how  to  take  advantage  of 

Sun  workstation  and  the  UNIX*  operat-  But  the  best  part  for  you  is  that  our  limited  Ume  $50.00  rrianufadmer’s 

ing  system,  1-2-3  lets  you  take  advan-  it’s  1-2-3.  We’ve  kept  the  same  femiliar  rebate.  Why  wait  when  the  power  to 

tage  of  Sun’s  powerfiil  environment.  commands  and  keystrokes.  And  we’ve  move  your  business  is  sitting  right  on 

Sun’s  networking  makes  sharing  made  it  compatible  with  other  versions  top  of  your  desk? 

H®!990lolu$Dei>tt(vmruajrv(ntvm  Lotus  a^dl-2-S  are  tfgisti^ttaiemaTtB(fljJtui[)er*k^^  I  i||Tj  1  C  I  1  "liTlii 

iiBsignafetntlemaria<fSuMUkrot^ens.hc.LW(iiyrfgisleTrtitmiemark(fAT&T  /Ul^L  J  X  fj  /I.  k.  fW  Mm  I 


Electrolux  Chose  NetWare  to 

From  Operating 


Help  Keep  its  Sales  OfficeSi 

In  A  VACUUM. 


When  Electrolux  corporate  man¬ 
agement  needed  to  share  information 
with  600  sales  offices,  they  chose  the 
cleanest  network  solution  they  could  find. 

“Our  management  team  was 
isolated  from  critical  sales  figures.  And 
we  needed  a  one-keyboard  solution  for 
several  computing  environments,”  says 
Brian  Skelton,  senior  networking 
programmer/ analyst. 

That’s  when  America’s  premier 
floor  care  company  chose  NetWare,*  the 
only  PC-based  network  operating  system 
that’s  in  its  eighth  generation.  “We  chose 
NetWare  because  it’s  a  proven,  flexible 
network  solution,”  recalls  Skelton. 

In  addition  to  sharing  information, 
NetWare  allows  Electrolux  to  share 
expensive  software.  In  fact,  NetWare  is 
compatible  with  thousands  of  PC-based 
applications.  And  since  NetWare  is 
hardware  independent,  there’s  no  fear  of 
hardware  incompatibility  or  obsolescence. 

Skelton  puts  it  this  way,  “NetWare 
is  the  network  of  choice  because  compat¬ 
ibility  with  other  products  is  built  in.  It 
gives  us  an  open  platform  to  connect 
multiple  workstations,  and  the  flexibility 
to  choose  many  routes  for  network 
integration.” 

In  just  three  years,  Electrolux  has 
automated  firom  six  standalone  PCs  to  an 


integrated  business-wide  network  with 
mainframe  connectivity,  remote  access 
and  a  workstation  on  every  desktop.  And 
Novell  has  helped  meet  its  growing  MIS 
needs  with  solutions  and  support  that 
only  the  responsible  leader  in  network 
innovation  can  provide. 

Call  1-800-LANKIND  for  your  1990 
NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide.  And  learn  more 
about  how  NetWare  cleared  the  way  for  a 
business-wide  network  at  Electrolux. 


NOVI- 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 


NETWORKING 


LANs 
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niiuking  oo  shielded  and  un¬ 
shielded  twistetfinh'  cable,  as 
wdlasEber. 

A  separate  Channelconoect 
Communicator  module,  starting 
at  $18,000,  can  link  Ethernets 
into  the  central  hub  or  directly  to 
a  ntainframe  channel. 

In  addition,  the  bub  is  said  to 
link  LANs  to  Tl  long-distance 
connections.  RS‘232  and  V.35 
devices  and  IBM  host  hxNtt  ends 
via  Data  Switch's  Universe  ma¬ 
trix  switch  line. 

By  using  a  matrix  switch  to 
bnk  LANs  to  hosts,  the  user 
gains  the  ability  to  reroute  trans- 
nusekss  automatically  to  an  al¬ 
ternate  port  or  line  when  the  pri- 
ma^  connectioo  faik.  Data 
Switch  ^lokesman  Richard 
quasud. 

Data  Switch  also  announced 
support  of  IBM  C  lists  on  its  To- 


tabiet  network  management 
s^em.  This  allows  IBM's  Net- 
view  to  send  cammaods  to  re¬ 
configure  or  initiate  testing  on 
Universe  switches,  according  to 
I^squa. 

Also  at  TCA,  Broomfield, 
Coto.-bft9ed  McData  Corp.  ex¬ 
panded  its  Linionaster  4174 
family  d  SNA  controllers  with 
an  interconnect  controller  that  is 
said  to  allow  Ethernet  users  to 
send  and  receive  SNA  packets. 

The  44R  is  said  to  support  up 
to  1 60  host  sessions  on  32  coaxi¬ 
al  terminals,  half  of  which  can  be 
Digital  Eqmpment  Corp.  Local 
Access  Terminal  sessions. 
Scheduled  to  ship  tins  month, 
the  product  is  pric^  at  $1 1,863, 
with  software  costing  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,000. 

Another  internetworking  an¬ 
nouncement  at  TCA  was  Micom 
Communications  Corp.'s  Mara¬ 
thon  5K  fast-packet  multiplexer, 
which  is  said  to  int^rate  dau. 
voice,  facsonile  and  LAN  tnfik 


over  the  same  tow- 
speed  lines. 

The  Marathon  5K  is 
said  to  compress  the 
bandwidth  taken  up  by 
data  by  up  to  75%  and 
to  reduce  a  64K  bit/sec. 
voice  channel  to  4.8K 
or  9.6K  bit/sec.  One 
19.2K  bit/sec.  line  can 
handle  communications 
from  10  terminals  at 
9.6K  ^sec..  plus  two 
voice  lines,  Micom  said. 

Fast-packet  multi¬ 
plexing  k  used  to  com¬ 
bine  data,  fax  and  voice 
transmissioos  over  the 
same  line  with  mini¬ 
mum  delays,  according 
to  the  vendor. 

The  base  model 
Marathon  5K  comes 
with  six  ports,  one  of 
ulhch  can  be  a  64K  bit/ 
sec.  port. 

Prices  begin  at  im- 
der  $3,000. 


Linldngfar  and  near 


Tyson  Foods,  loc.  is  dose  to  choosing  McData's  LinkmajUPr 
controDers  as  a  way  to  integrate  coonecttoos  between  remote 
sites  and  daU  center  bosu  for  both  the  fast-food  chain  nto  hs 
Holly  Farms  subsidiaxy. 

I^t  DOW,  Tyson's  outlets  use  an  extended  Ethernet  back¬ 
bone  to  communicate  with  DEC  VAXs  at  the  parent  coin|NUiy*8  Spring- 
dale,  Ark.,  headquarters,  according  to  Lothian.  Tyson’s  staff  ana¬ 
lyst  Meanwhile,  Holly  Farms  fast-food  outlets  use  IBM’s  SNA  to  book 
up  to  the  Tyson  subskitaiy 's  IBM  4381aand  436K 

Amalgamating  the  two  seta  of  coonecttoos  makes  sense,  Lothian 
said,  because  the  two  ^-food  chains  often  have  outlets  near  each  other 
and  because  Holly  Farms  sites  need  to  access  Tyson’s  data  center  as 
well  as  their  own.  However,  DEC  provided  fimitedaohitioos  for  such  in- 
tegratioo,  Lothian  said. 

McData's  recently  aiinounced  Linkmaster  4174  Model  44R  provides 
a  way  for  remote  Holly  Farms  IBM  terminals  to  send  SNA  pockets  over 
the  Ethernet  backbone  to  Tyson’s  DEC  data  center.  Lotfa^  said.  Arxl 
Hotly  Farms  can  install  a  Linkmaster  6100E  at  its  own  dau  center, 
which  allows  Tyson's  DEC  users  to  access  the  hosts,  Lothian  said. 

"So  the  same  backbone  hnks  our  systems  and  their  systems.** 

ELISABETH  HORWTTT 


Cisco  on  internetwork  router  detour 

BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTATT 


Cisco  Systems.  Inc.'s  new  low- 
end  internetwork  router  marks  a 
departure  ffom  its  previous 
bridge  and  router  products.  The 
Integrated  Gateway  Server 
(IGS)  differs  firom  its  sister  prod¬ 
ucts  in  appearance,  price  and 
marketing. 

IGS  is  a  single-board,  nonex 
Qandable  two-port  intemetwoik 
router  that  supports  15  commu- 
ntcaliock  protocols.  Cisco  is  mar¬ 
keting  a  local  version, 
which  connects  two  Ethernet 
networks  or  two  segments  of  an 
Ethernet  backbone,  and  a  re¬ 
mote  versioo  with  an  Ethernet 
port  and  a  high-speed  serial  port. 

Cisco  has  departed  from  Us 
previous  marketing  strategy  in 
its  decision  to  license  the  core  of 
IGS  as  a  board  to  Synoptics 


Communications.  Inc.,  Cable- 
troR  Systems,  Inc  and  Chipcom 
Corp. 

No  delivery  dates  for  the  fi- 
censed  products  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  However,  the  first 
fruits  of  one  of  the  alliances  will 
be  brought  out  at  next  month's 
Interop  *90  conference,  a  Cisco 
spokesman  confirmed. 

AppMlifig  pacfca9lng 

IGS'  in-the-box  incarnation  will 
be  sold  through  the  firm's  direct 
sales  force,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Cisco’s  product  hne.  The  new 
router  comes  in  a  smaller,  more 
aesthetically  designed  box.  The 
local  version  sells  for  $4 .995  and 
the  remote  for  $5,495. 

Coyne  Gibson,  MIS  computer 
operations  mana^  at  Convex 
Conqniter  Corp.  in  Richardson, 
Texas,  said  he  uses  Qsco  routers 
4b  link  16  offices  nationwide  us¬ 


ing  workstations  and  supercom¬ 
puters.  Gibson  said  IGS  sur¬ 
passes  Cisco's  previous  products 
by  having  a  smaller,  less  obtru¬ 
sive  chassis.  Gibson  said  the  new 
chassis  should  help  the  product 
gain  acceptance  in  smaller  work¬ 
places. 

However,  IGS'  target  market 
is  targe  internetworks  linking 
100  to  200  sites,  according  to 
Bruce  Byrd,  product  line  manag¬ 
er  at  C^o.  Selling  far  smaller 
quantities  of  the  router.  Byrd 
sax),  might  occur  throu^  tele¬ 
marketing. 

An  aerospace  systems  analyst 
who  declined  to  be  identified  said 
that  his  large  internetwork  am- 
tains  70  Cisco  routers  that  have 
performed  with  few  problems. 
The  source  also  indicated  that 
his  firm  would  likely  adopt  IGS  in 
the  future  given  its  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  products.  ! 


PC  networks 
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He  did  not  include  the  cost  of 
downtime  for  either  type  of  sys¬ 
tem,  Ferris  estimated  that  the 
purchase  of  a  $  1 .000  backup  sys¬ 
tem  coukj  add  $105  to  the  per- 
PC  cost  each  year. 

"If  you  are  looking  at  the  set 
of  ai^cations  that  you  can  run 
on  both  minis  and  PCs.  that 
statement  is  obvious."  said  Todd 
Booth,  senior  software  specialist 
at  Quotron  Systems,  Inc.  Main¬ 
tenance  and  personnel  costs  of¬ 
ten  drive  up  the  price  of  large 
systems.  Booth  ad^. 

Quotron.  part  of  Citicorp,  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  ftian- 
dal  information  brokers.  It  is 
heavily  involved  with  both  DOS- 
and  Unix-based  networks.  The 
firm  runs  a  mbc  of  3Com  Corp., 
NoveU,  Inc,  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
networks. 

But  there  are  costs  involved 


in  the  use  of  minis  instead  of  PC 
LANs  that  will  not  show  up  in  in¬ 
ternal  budgets,  be  cautioned.  "If 
you  are  going  to  put  really  dumb 
lerminais  and  reaDy  cann^  envi¬ 
ronments  on  the  d^,  minis  are 
the  right  choke."  Those  setups, 
however,  can  be  competitive  li¬ 
abilities  for  a  company  if  its  ad¬ 
versaries  are  automating  with 
more  versatile  LANs. 

There  are  fewer  general  ap¬ 
plications  used  by  businesses 
that  require  even  a  mint’s  brawn. 
The  capabilities  of  each  platform 
are  rising  in  unison.  Booth  said. 
"PC  LANs  do  what  minis  used  to 
do.  Minis  do  what  mainframes 
used  to  do.  and  supercomputers 
do  what  nobody  thought  could  be 
done." 

Even  the  process  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  mini  can  be  more  expen¬ 
sive.  Delgadillo  said.  "You  can't 
just  go  up  the  street  aod  buy 
them.  You  have  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  and  buy  service  con¬ 
tracts  and  everytl^. " 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

natwoffcing 

hardware 

Emulex  Coq>.  has  announced  a 
printer  server  that  allows  up  to 
four  parallel  or  serial  printers  to 
be  shared  on  an  Ethernet  net¬ 
work.  * 

The  Performance  3000-TL  is 
compatible  with  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Local  Area  Trans¬ 
port  (LAT)  protocol  and  with  the 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  standard.  Us¬ 
ers  of  LAT  and  TCP/IP  host 
computers  can  transparently 
queue  print  jobs,  and  remote 
pnntefs  can  be  c^ietaied  via  a 
single  coaxial  connection,  the 
vendor  said. 

Pricing  for  a  basic  umt  starts 


at  $2,595. 

Emulex 
P.O.Box  6725 
3545  Harbor  Blvd. 

Coou  Mesa,  Calif.  92626 
(714)662-5600 

Abletec  has  announced  a  line  of 
file  servers,  local-area  network 
stations  and  Ethernet  boards. 

The  AFS/386  file  server 
($3,995)  is  a  32-bil  system  that 
features  64M  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory,  a  64K-byte 
cache  and  fuO-  and  half-height 
40M-  to  650M-byte  hard  disk 
drives. 

The  ALS-2  Lanstation  is  an 
Intel  Corp.  8028&-based  MS- 
DOS  computer  that  is  available 
in  12-.  16^  or  20-MHz  versions 
for  $1,495.  Itcanbeexpandedto 
accommodate  OS/2  and  Unix 


software  packages. 

The  AE-2000  ($325)  16-bil 
Ethernet  board  features  64K 
bytes  of  dedicated  buffer  memo¬ 
ry. 

Ablelec 

4971  Fremont  Blvd. 
Fremont.  Calif.  94538 
(415)659-1544 

Gateways/ 

Bridges/Rauters 

XypJex.  Inc.  has  announced  an 
interoperable  remote  bridge 
card  that  was  developed  as  part 
of  a  strategic  technk^  partner¬ 
ship  with  Vitalink  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp. 

Maxserver  6510  provides 
wide-area  network  link  intero¬ 
perability  via  the  Vitalink  Com¬ 
munications  Protocol.  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  IEEE  802.  ID  Span¬ 
ning  Tree  Protocol  and  is 
compatible  with  Wanmanager, 


Vttalink's  netwoik  management 
system. 

The  product  began  .shipping 
last  month  and  is  priced  at  less 
than  $4 .000. 

Xyplex 

330  Codman  Hill  Road 
Boxboro,  Mass.  01719 
(506)  264-9900 

RenH)tely  Itossible.  a  remote 
control  .software  package  an¬ 
nounced  by  Avalan  Technology, 
Inc.,  cnaWes  users  of  personal 
computers  attached  to  a  Novell. 
Inc.  local-area  nelworic  to  re¬ 
motely  control  and  monitor  oth¬ 
er  LAN-based  PC«. 

The  product  provides  users 
with  the  ability  to  control  remote 
applications  with  a  mouse.  It  op¬ 
erates  over  Novell’s  Netware 
topolt^esand  requires  a  remote 
PC  with  16K  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory. 

License  fees  are  priced  from 


$199  to  $1,299,  depending  on 
the  number  of  users. 

AvaJxn  Technology 
747  Washington  St. 
HoUistoo,  Maas.  01746 
(508)429-6482 

BICC  Data  Networks,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  (solan  Etbercon- 
nect  Systenfy4  (ECS/4),  a  multi- 
media  inteO^em  hub  designed 
for  small-ofiice  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

The  ECS/4  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  tine  cards  and  more 
than  400  users.  It  enables  net¬ 
works  to  be  managed  remotely 
or  locally  without  requiring  a 
dedicated  personal  computer. 

The  s^tem  is  priced  at 
$1,595.  line  and  management 
cards  are  sold  separately. 

BICC  Data  Networks 
1800  W.  Park  Drive 
Weatboro,  Haas.  01581 
(508)698-2422 
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In  The  90s, 
"ibur  Company 
MustLeamTo 
Thrive  Amid 
Unprecedented 
Change. 


As  Global  Competition 
Systems  Must  ChangeTo 


Intensifies,  Information 
A  Competitive  Weapoa 


Economic  experts  agree  that  the  1990s  will  see  unprecedented 
competition  in  global  markets. 

Key  to  your  company’s  survival  in  this  new  competitive  environment 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  new  computing  strategy 
in  which  information  systems  can  truly  become 
a  competitive  weapon.  A  strategy  far  more 
flexible  and  able  to  adapt  rapidly  to  change 
than  those  of  the  past. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  is  NCR’s  blueprint  for  such  a 
strategy.  Its  openness  gives  you  the  widest  possible  choice  of  hardware 
and  software.  So  you  can  add  applications  and  functionality  quickly. 

Its  client/server  architecture  lets  you  distribute  computing  resources 
more  efficiently.  Its  intuitive  graphic  interface  gives  you  transparent 
access  to  information  enterprise-wide.  So  you  can  respond  to  customer 
and  market  needs  more  quickly  and  more  effectively. 

And  it  provides  a  bridge  to  your  current  information  systems  that 
preserves  your  present  investment  in  systems,  applications,  and  data. 

NCR  is  a  leader  in  open  systems  solutions.  We  build  the  most 
complete  set  of  end-to-end,  industry-standard  products.  And  no  one 
has  more  experience  connecting  multivendor  environments,  via  SNA, 
OSI,  and  other  communications  methods. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing  is  a  strategy  that  will  shape  the  future 
of  information  systems.  The  time  to  begin  implementing  that  future  is  now. 

For  details  on  how  to  turn  your  information  systems  into  a  competitive 
weapon,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


THE  PAST  THREE  DECADES  HAVE  BEEN  1X)MINATED 


BY  THE  EXPANSION  OF  NEW  AND  NECESSARY 


COMPUTER  ARCHITECTURES  IN  RESPONSE  TO 


A  DEVELOP  NG  H  ER- 


ARCHY  OF  USER  NEEDS 


DURING  THE  1960s, 


'  THE  BURGEONING 


POPULATION  OF  MAIN¬ 


FRAMES  SERVICED  THE 


INCREASING  DEMANDS 


OF  BACK-ROOM  PKOC 


ESSING.  DURING  THE 


’70s.  MINICOMPUTERS 


PROVIDED  SPECIFIC  APPLICATION  SUPPORT  FOR 


NONDATA  PROCESSING  PROFESSIONALS.  THE  ’80s 


SAW  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS  AND  WORKSTATIONS 


SATISFY  THE  CRAVING  FOR  END-USER  COMPUTING 


UNFORTUNATELY  FOR  THOSE  PEOPLE  PLANNING  . 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  ’90s,  ALL  THE 


INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  THE  PAST  30 
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OSI  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  mainframes,  minicomputers,  personal  computers  and  local-area 
networks  as  a  catalyst  for  information  industry  growth. 


years  have  lead  to  a  more  aimplex.  rather 
than  a  tJeater  and  cleaner,  computer  arena 
Each  new  generation  of  hardware  has 
survived  instead  of  being  succeeded.  As  a 
result,  the  networks  of  today  must  accom¬ 
modate  all  of  them  -  mainframes,  minicom- 
puieni,  PCs  arnl  workstaiioas. 

Consequently,  the  challenge  for  the  '9Us  is 
not  to  rkl  oursdves  ttf  older  architectures  but 
rather  to  blernl  the  new  with  the  old  in  some 
iTKmr  highly  useful  and  manageable  fashion. 
The  ■90s  will  undouNedly  be  remembered  as 
the  decade  in  which  computers  of  all  kinds 
finally  provided  a  whole  information  system 
that  was  functionally  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  par!.s.  The  following  research  paper  is 
meant  to  provide  a  general  overview  and 
status  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  (OSD  model  for  com¬ 
puter  comraunkations.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
technical  journal  nor  is  it  c(»nposed  of  OSI 
hype.  Instead,  it  paints  an  optimistic,  yet 
honest  picture  of  the  next  big  step  in  the 
evolution  of  networking  computers  to 
computers,  apfrfkations  to  aj^lications  and. 
ntosi  importantly,  end  users  to  information 

EVOLUTION  TO  OSI 

History  of  OSI 

ll  b^ame  quite  apparent  by  the  mid- 
1970s  that  computers  w'ere  utilized  more 
effectively  when  pix^rerly  linked  together. 
With  additional  advancements  in  distributed 
proces.sing  on  the  horizon,  it  became  equally 
evkJeni  that  in  order  to  prevent  users  from 
becoming  entrapped  in  proprietary  vendor 
network  architectures,  standardization 
needed  to  take  place.  Since  1946,  the 
International  Standards  Organization  (ISO) 
has  been  involved  in  worldwide  standards 
develofMneni  and  adoption  on  behalf  of  its 
almost  1(X)  represent!^  countries.  In  1977. 
the  ISO  decided  to  expand  its  standards- 
setting  work  to  include  computer-io- 
computer  communications.  At  that  time,  a 
formal  w  oriung  group  w-as  given  the  charter 
to  develop  the  OSI  Rrference  Mcxlel. 

Why  OSI? 

Information  systems  aro  fraught  with 
network  architectures  that  are  essentially 
closed  to  outsiders.  In  this  case  outsiders 
could  be  either  vendors  that  are  not  already 
installed  on  the  network  or  users  that 
operate  within  a  separate  and  different 
network  environment.  On  one  hand,  this 
dosed  posture  provides  the  installed  vendor 
tremendous  leverage  in  any  system 
expansion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  severely 
limits  the  choices  for  users  examining  new 
hardware,  operating  ^sieros  and  appli¬ 
cations  as  well  as  communications  and 
networicing  equipment  and  services. 


The  OSI  model  holds  the  promise  of 
freedom  from  these  constraints  by  providing 
a  networking  platform  on  which  all  vendors 
j  have  an  equitable  chance  of  competing  for 
new  hardware  and  software  systems  busi¬ 
ness.  In  this  environment,  the  power  rests 
with  the  user  community,  allowing  imple¬ 
mentation  decisions  to  be  based  on  the  best 
future  as  opposed  to  the  installed  past. 

Current  Status 

Wark  has  progressed  over  the  last  12  years 
to  the  point  that  the  primary  functions  of  OSI 
are  firmly  adopted  as  international  standards 
and  are  able  to  be  actually  implemented  and 
subsequently  incorporated  withirt  network 
architectures.  Almost  every  major  computer 
vendor  will  deliver  full  seven-layer-OSI- 
based  networking  systems  during  1990 
Those  vendors  that  significantly  fall  behind 
this  schedule  will  face  user  backlash  that  will 
be  difficult  to  overcome  in  the  future. 

For  the  users,  these  primar>'  functions 
provide  the  base  level  with  which  to 
construct  a  networked  system.  Beyond 
these,  however,  there  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done.  OSI  network  management, 
atriiough  having  progressed  nicely  over  the 
last  ei^i  years,  will  still  require  at  least  two 
more  years  of  effort.  Also,  OSI  application- 
level  standards  for  such  things  as  network 
transaction  processing  and  distributed 
databases  are  not  expected  to  be  fully 
functional  until  1993  at  the  earliest. 

These  caveats  should  not.  however, 
discourage  potential  OSI  implementors.  Most 
networks  currently  provide  users  with  less 
robust  services  than  their  corresponding 
offerings  within  OSI.  Obviously,  with  more 
room  to  grow.  OSI  shows  greater  potential  for 


suf^X)fting  the  mwe  intense  network  utiliza¬ 
tion  planried  -  and  unplanned  •  in  the  fiiture. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  Concept  of  Layering 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  constantly 
changing  nature  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
duos  that  employ  them,  the  OSI  model  wa.s 
based  on  layers.  A.s  a  result  of  that  apjxoach. 
it  is  easier  for  vendors  to  implement  the 
model  into  their  products.  Users,  who  inevi- 
laNy  find  themselves  continually  upgrading 
their  networks,  will  also  benefit  from  the 
model’s  modularity  and  cxjsi-effeoiveness. 

Layering  also  allows  more  flexible  config¬ 
urations  with  respect  to  not  (inly  lopotogy 
but  also  higher  performance  hardware 
support  for  network  services.  By  allocating 
specific  network  duties  across  each  of  the 
seven  layers,  users  and  vendors  can  prop¬ 
erty  balance  the  placement  of  network  and 
end  nodes. 

Transmissioo  Services:  Layer  1 

The  OSI  fTKxiel  is  quite  flexible  regarding 
the  types  of  transmission  services  it  supports. 
Older  standards  such  as  R,S-232  and  V,35  are 
supported  for  use  in  longer  distance  of 
lower  performance  network  environments. 
In  the  higher  bandwidth  ranges.  OSI  makes 
use  of  local-area  netwwk  interface  standards 
including  IEEE’s  802.3  (Ethernet),  802.5 
(Token-Rhig)  and  802.4  (l»oadband)  as  well 
as  the  more  newly  adopted  ANSI  standard 
for  fiber-optic  LANs,  the  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface.  Work  is  also  under  way  to 
allow  such  recently  heralded  telecommu¬ 
nications'  services  as  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  to  support  OSI-based 
computer  traffic. 
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Because  of  its  nKKJulariiy.  OSi  can  adapt 
to  any  new  transmission  lechnolo^-.  This 
allows  users  the  comfort  of  designing  com¬ 
puter  networks  and  nenvorked  applications 
without  worning  alx)ut  the  communications 
iranspoit  melhijd.  I’.sers  will  be  able  to  make 
these  choices  during  implementation,  just 
as  they  would  when  choosing  between 
Ethernet  or  Token-Ring  for  a  PC  network. 
This  eliminates  the  much  less  appealing 
alternative  of  having  the  vendor  make  these 
decisions  during  the  product  design  and 
development  prcxess. 

Networking  Services:  Layers  2, 3  and  4 

Layers  2.  $  and  4  comprise  the  net¬ 
working  portions  of  the  OSI  model.  They 
provide  support  for  information  delivery 
between  both  intermediate  ncxles  and  end 
nodes.  An  intermediate  node  is  one  which 
route.s  information  in  a  way  that  allows 
source  and  destination  nodes  to  conduct  a 
conversation.'  For  example,  if  Ncxle  A.  the 
source  node,  was  to  transfer  information 
through  Node  B  in  order  to  have  it  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  the  destination.  Node 
C.  Node  B  would  be  an  intermediate  ncxle 
because  it  provides  a  routing  function  for 
Ncxles  A  and  C. 

Wthin  the  O.Sl  mcxlel.  Layer  2.  or  the  Data 
Link  Layer,  Ls  exercised  in  transferring  data 
from  Node  A  to  Ncxle  B  and  then  again  from 
Node  B  to  Ncxle  C.  Routing  funaions  take 
place  at  Layer  3.  the  Network  Layer,  which 
allows  Ncxle  B  to  determine  that  this  data 
iraasfer  is  aaually  destined  for  Node  C.  The 
actual  source-io-destination  conversation 
occurs  at  Layer  4,  the  Transport  Layer  Node 
A  s  Transport  talks  direaly  to  Node  C  s 
Transport. 

This  division  of  responsibility  within  OSI 
will  allow'  networic  managers  to  customize 
OSI  to  the  needs  of  their  organizations.  In 
many  organizations.  OSI  will  initially  be 
used  as  a  Jiackbone  network  linked  to 
Icxal  networics  running  non-OSI  protocols. 
For  example,  Novell.  Inc.  will  not  sud¬ 
denly  abandon  support  of  its  proprietary 
Netware  IPX  protocol  and  {he  large 
installed  base  of  IPX  users  simply  because 
the  OSTprotcxrol  stack  becomes  available. 
However,  for  better  enterprisewide 
connectivity,  these  distina'PC  LANs  may 
use  OSI  routers  to  send  information  to 
other  pans  of  the  network.  This  would 
allow  the  OSI  backbone  to  support  other 
types  of  communications  besides  PC  LAN 
exchanges. 

X.25,  initially  specified  in  1976  by  the 
international  standards  body,  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  for  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy  (CCITT).  is  the 
most  widely  used  OSI  standard  in  the  area 


(jf  networking  .services.  It  is  supported 
through  the  use  of  private  packet-switch¬ 
ing  equipment  as  well  a-s  through  public 
value-added  networks  (VANs)  such  as 
Tymnet  and  Telenet. 

Application  Services:  Layers  5, 6  and  7 

These  are  the  services  most  closely 
related  to.  and  o)ntrolled  by,  end  users  and 
network  applications.  They  are  demand- 
driven.  meaning  that  as  users  w  applications 
need  to  use  the  network,  these  layers 
perform  their  appropriate  duties.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  say  user  1  on  Node  A  wanted  to  send  a 
file  to  N(xle  B.  The  file  transfer  application 
serv'ice  on  both  Nodes  A  and  B  would  be 
.involved  in  a  layer  seven  (application) 
conversation.  Along  with  this  conversation, 
layer  six  (presentation)  processing  would 
(Kxur  to  ensure  that,  upon  transfer,  the  file 
would  be  in  the  format  appropriate  for  Node 
B  This  would  then  allow  Node  B  users 
access  to  the  file  from  their  own  applica¬ 
tions.  Layer  five  (session)  would  involve 
itself  in  this  process  by  coordinating 
resources  at  both  ends  of  the  traa'rf'er,  acting 
a-s  the  mediator  between  the  high-level 
application  services  and  the  networking 
services  below. 

APPLICATIONS 

Application  suites  are  perhaps  the  most 
important,  yet  least  defined,  components  of 
OSI-  Designing  company-specific  applica¬ 
tions  for  OSI  networks  will  take  IS 
managers  quickly  into  uncharted  waters.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  put  fordt. 


Electronic  Mail 

Currently,  most  large  organizations  have 
instilled  multiple  hardware  platforms,  which 
include  mainframes,  minicomputers.  PC 
LAN.s.  stand-alone  PCs  and  (Kher  syMems, 
Electnxjic  mail  has  the  potential  to  become 
the  basis  for  common  communications 
among  these  diverse  computing  envi¬ 
ronments.  However,  the  reality  of  propri¬ 
etary  communications  pn«xx>ls,  e.g,  IBM's 
Systems  Netwrxk  Architecture  (SNA).  Digital 
Equifxnent  (3twp.'s  Decnet  and  incompatible 
E-mail  formats,  such  as  addre.ssing.  direc¬ 
tories  and  document  types,  make  the 
development  of  a  cxMporatewide  mail  sy.siem 
a  difficult  and  resource-inteasive  challenge 
for  IS  planners.  What  large  organizations 
require  is  a  common,  unifying  set  of 
specificatioas  that  allows  E-mail  asers  on 
one  vendor  s  sy.stcm  to  ea.sjty  talk  to  other 
users  on  different  sy.siems  acniss  the  cor- 
ptxate  network. 

The  suite  of  international  standard  E- 
mail  -specifications  is  comprised  of  two 
protocols.. X. 400  and  Office  Dexurnent 
Afchrteaure.  X.400  enaNes  the  iraasler  of 
mes.sagcs  -  packets  of  information  - 
between  users  and  applications.  Initial 
work  on  the  X.4(X)  mes.saging  .standard 
ha.s  been  entirdy  geared  Kjward  providing 
vendor-independent  E-n^ail.  The  most 
important  protocols  within  X.400  are 
Mes-sage  Transfer  Agent.s.  W'hich  accept 
and  transfer  mejcsages.  and  User  Agents, 
which  provide  the  E-mail  interface'  be¬ 
tween  end  u-ser  and  the  mail-transfer 
system.  X.400  can  be  used  in  several 
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Most  companies  have  computer  systems  that  were  acquired  on  a 
departmental  level,  often  from  different  vendors.  T^s  practice  has  left 
islands  of  information —workgroups  divided  by  function,  operating 
system,  and  communications  protocols— barriers 
more  formidable  than  any  wall. 

As  a  result,  information  critical  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  entire  enterprise  may  not  be  available 
on  a  timely  basis  to  those  who  need  it. 

A  primary  goal  of  NCR’s  Open,  Cooperative  Computing  strategy  is 
to  enable  an  op^n,  multivendor  environment  that  integrates  these  islands 
into  a  single  enterprise-wide  network.  To  accomplish  this,  we’ve  devel¬ 
oped  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  adaptable  to  almost  any  customer  need. 

We  deliver  open  communications  systems,  network  applications,  and 
network  management  based  on  OSI  standards,  to  help  make  yourmgra- 
tion  to  a  fully  OSI-compliant  networi?  easier.  And  we  provide  current 
system  flexibility  with  open  communications  standards  like  TCP/IR 

If  you  use  SNA,  NCR  helps  preserve  your  investment  by  a  con¬ 
tinuing  commitment  to  superior  SNA  connectivity,  while  helping  you 
integrate  this  proprietary  standard  with  open  systems. 

We  also  support  standard  communication  interfaces  like  Ethernet  and 
Token  Ring  and  standard  operating  systems  like  UNIX, ‘“08/2,*  and  DOS. 

Moving  your  workgroups  from  isolation  to  cooperation  can  make 
your  organization  more  efficient,  more  competitive,  a  better  team.  For 
details,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 
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open  Systems  Interconnect  Seven-Layer  Model 

Layer  7  (Application) 

RMponctite  tor  information  transfer  between  bio 
nMvofft  aiiplcatiortt.  Tbto  irivolvesauc^  fortetiona 
as  saeiirt^  checks.  Mteritiftoation  of  the  twfo  ptfttoi- 
pfoSi,  MliMMy  checks,  negotiatirtg  exchange 
werteniimi  and  most  impoftanfly  initiating  the 
ewhangaa  themaolvos. 

Layer  6  (Presentation) 

naaponntolo  for  the  p^per  formatting  of  information. 

TMb  Invokree  oegotiatfing  fonnats,  transforming 
information  into  the  agreed  upon  format  and  gener¬ 
ating  seeslon  requests  for  service. 

Layer  5  (Session) 

rieapensfolu  for  the  management  of  connections 
behiean  cooperating  applications.  This  involves 
eafoMtahing  and  releasing  sessions,  synchron* 

Wng  Mormatton  transfer  over  these  sessions 
and  mapping  eocston- to- transport  and  session- 
loepplcaifon  connections. 

Layer  4  (Transport) 

naaponsfolo  tor  managing  connections  between 
taro  end  nodes  involved  in  an  information 
eachange.  Primary  functions  include  establishing 
end  retooBing  end-to-end  connections,  controHing 
tha  size,  saquence  arid  flow  of  tiansport  packets 
arfo  mapping  transport  and  network  addresses. 

Layer  3  (Network) 

'UMptinitto  tor  roieing  information  among  source, 
Mamadaie  and  destination  nodes.  Primarily, 
wring  ia  prtMded  tiirough  network  address 
pwriaaing,  connection-oriented  and  connectionless 
OMchange  managernem,  segmentation  and  blocking 
,  el  naaaoifc  packets. 

Layer  2  (Data  Link) 

AMponafofo  for  the  rekabie  transfer  of  data  frames 
atorttia  physical  layer.  Reliability  is  provided 
taough  proper  sequencing,  error  detection  and 

Ncowry  and  flow  centred. 

Layer  1  (Physical) 

iMpenafoto  for  the  mechanicai.  otoctrtoal,  func- 
ionri  and  prooadural  aspects  of  data  circuits 
lyng  nalieortt  rfodes.  Of  primary  importance  are 
hkaerimlion  and  deactivation,  fault  and  perform- 
Uto  mmgamant  of  circuits  and  sequencing  of 
riaintm. 

different  capacities  by  large  (^ganizations. 
irKluding  follo^'ing: 

•  As  a  common  denominator  between 
dissimilar  internal  mail  systems.  For 
example.  X.400  could  be  us«?d  to  tranter 
mail  between  DEC’S  All-In-l,  IBM’s 
Professional  Office  System  and  Wang 
Laboratories.  Inc.’s  Wang  Office  since 
each  supports  X.400. 


•  A.S  a  link  for  intercompany  communi¬ 
cations.  X.-iOO  can  extend  the  reach  of  a 
proprietary  internal  mail  system  to  public 
or  other  private  mail  systems  that  sup- 
pon  X.400. 

•  As  a  link  to  international  offices,  because 
of  the  wide  support  for  OSl  in  Europe. 
X.400  will  help  extend  L\S.  mail  systems 
to  dfices  in  Europe. 


X.  lUO  has  been  ratified  as  an  international 
standard,  and  a  new  198H,vetsion  was  recent¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  CCITT.  This  newer 
version  includes  support  for  the  delivery  of 
multiple  information  streams,  including  data, 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  documents, 
image,  facsimile,  voice  and  even  audio. 
Obviously.  X-400  is  destined  to  become  far 
more  than  just  an  E-mail  delivery  system. 

Office  Document  Architecture  is  the 
specification  For  revi.sable  compound 
document  interchange.  Compound  docu¬ 
ments  contain  text.  data,  image,  graphics 
and  voice.  Office  Document  Architecture 
builds  on  X.400',s  ability  to  act  as  an  enve¬ 
lope.  defining  how  data  Is  sent  between  two 
users  b\  interparting  that  information. 

It  is  a  finalized  intematiorul  standard,  but 
it  only  contains  .specificatioas  for  text  plus 
limited  graphic  and  image  capabilities.  It 
w  ill  have  to  be  substantially  enhanced  to 
fully  manage  the  transfer  of  complete 
compound  ckveuments  before  realizing' its 
potential.  Several  vendors  have  announced 
plans  to  utilize  Office  Document  Architec¬ 
ture  as  a  basis  for  their  compound  docu¬ 
ment  architectures,  but  IDC  believes  it  will 
ntx  receive  widespread  support  until  1992  at 
the  earliest. 

File  Transfer  Access  Man^^ement  (FTAM) 

The  FTAM  protcxol  was  designed  for  the 
exchange  of  files  among  computers  and 
users  on  an  O.SI  network.  Much  of  the  work 
on  the  protocol  was  derived  from  the 
manufacturing  environment  in  whicdi  the 
management  and  proper  exchange  oi  parts 
and  inventory  information  became  critical  as 
companies  began  applying  just-in-time 
manufatiuring  techniques. 

General  Motors  Corp.  not  only  led  the 
Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol  (MAP) 
effort  in  its  early  years  but  also  began 
requiring  FTAM  traasfer  capabilities  from  its 
suppliers.  Because  of  its  acceptance  as  part 
of  the  MAP  effort  and  its  early,  adoption 
date,  this  protocol  has  been  widely  imple¬ 
mented  by  computer  vendors.  It  is  second 
onlv-  k)  X.-)00  in  vendor  pixxluct  availability 
at  tile  application  level. 

How  evw.  MAP  has  not  achieved  the  same 
level  of  success  as  X.400  in  gaining  wide- 
>prL‘ad  user  acceptance.  There  are  a  variety 
(rf  rea.son.'i  for  this.  First,  while  X.400  can  be 
easily  shown  to  solve  a  common  problem  - 
incompatible  E-mail  -  FTAM  requires  more 
creativity  in  terms  of  application  develop¬ 
ment.  SeaxKl.  users  have  had  other  qMitxis 
for  transferring  files  among  computers. 
Some,  Such  as  remote  job  entry  emijattxs. 
are  indeed  old,  while  others,  such  as  tape 
and  flat  text  files,  are  simplistic,  but  they 
have  gonen  the  job  done. 


OSI 


Electronic  Data  Interchange 

EDI  is  defined  as  the  electronic 
transfer  of  structured  data  via 
standard  messaging  protocols. 
The  most  common  use  of  EDI  Ls 
th&  transmission  of  general 
business  documents  such  as 
purchase  orders  or  invoices 
between  business  partners. 
Another  important  EDI  appli¬ 
cation  is  electronic  funds  transfer 
between  financial  institutions.  EDI 
is  an  ideal  application  on  top  of 
OSI  because  OSI  networks  can 
give  organizations  the  universal 
connectivity  over  standard  com¬ 
munications  protocols  that  EDI 
requires. 

EDI  also  de.scribes  how  the 
information  or  business  document 
is  formatted-  Several  EDI 
standards  currently  exist.  The  two 
internationally  accepted  EDI 
platform  standards  are  ^NS^s  X.12 
and  EDIFACT-  Platform  standards 
-  act  as  an  underlying  base  for 
application-specific,  value-added 


IKTEGRATED  NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT 

OSI  Network  Man^ement 
Status 

Lomprchen.sive  standards  for 
network  management,  although 
having  made  much  progress  over 
the  last  few  years,  are  still  two 
years  away  fn)m  finalization,  and 
fully  conforming  pnxlutls  are  two 
years  bevond  that.  Dik-s  this  mean 
that  users  should  hold  off  on 
implementing  OSI  networks  until 
1994?  IDC  WieU's  the  answer  is 
al)sotuteiy  not. 

because  proposed  OSI  rtetwork 
management  systems  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  robu.st. 
propnetary  network  management 
systems  will  continue  to  out¬ 
perform  OM-l\i.sed  nc-twork  man¬ 
agement  systems  well  into  the 
foa'seeable  future.  Htiwever.  OSI 
network  management  standards 
are  key  in  the  realm  t»f  inlra- 
nclwitfk  and  intervendor  network 
management  exchanges.  Here. 


communications  X  12  is  devel-  ^  epmmon  backbone  provides  centralized  gateways  for  qj^,  siandanis  will  outline  niles  for 

wuiuniuiiiv.dnuua.  *.  tbe  connection  of  incompatible  E-mail  neivirorks 


oping  a.s  the  preferred  L'.S.  EDI 
method,  while  EDIFACT  is  the  choice  for 
international  exchanges. 

Other  .standards  developed  by  industry 
organizations  .such  a.s  the  Transportation 
Dau  Coordinating  Cewnmittee  will  eventually 
migrate  to  X12  and  EDIFACT,  using  them  as 
platforms  while  enhancing  them  with 
industry-specific  extensions.  Today,  most 
EDI  traffic  is  carried  over  proprietary  net¬ 
work  protocols.  However,  ii^ustry  pilots  are 
moving  toward  utilizing  X-400  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  mes.saging  arKl  forwarding  mechanisrh 
of  EDI. 

Directory  Services 

A  collaborative  effort  ‘by  the  CCITT  and 
the  KSO.  X.500  is  a  .set  of  specificatioas  that 
maps  out  th^  structure  of  a  global  elec¬ 
tronic  directory.  The  X.500  standard 
specifies  the  struaure  of  the  direaory.  the 
types  of  informaticwi  (t^jeas)  to  be  stored, 
how  entries  are  to  be -named,  the  manner 
in  which  the  information  will  be  acces.sed 
by  users  and  the  types  of  services  that  will 
be  available  to  users.  X.500  is  designed  to 
work  as  an  extension  to  X.400  electronic 
messaging.  X.400  provides  user-friendly 
names  for  its  standard  message  envelope, 
while  X.500  provides  the  services  to 
trap-slate  user  names  to  network  addresses. 

X.5b0  will  first  be  available  from 
vendors  during  1990.  Installation  of  large 
X.400/OSI  networks  will  drive  devel¬ 
opments  in  X.500.  Experimental  X.500 


directory  u.sage  will  begin  in  1991,  but 
most  large  organizations  will  not  adually 
implement  complex  X-500-directed 
networks  until  1993- 

Initially,  X.500  will  exist  as  a  number  of 
isolated  directories.  Individual  rK*twork,s  w'ill 
utilize  one  or  more  X.500  distributed  sy.stems 
architectures  (D.SA)  to  provide  services  to 
intraorganizational  network  u.sers.  Over 
time,  the  DSAs  in  each  network  will  be 
connected  The  result  will  be  an  ever- 
expanding  web  of  X.500  directories.  The 
Directory  Ls  the  name  given  to  what  will  he 
the  ultimate  realization  of  worldwide 
directory  .services  sometime  in  the  late  1990s. 

Distributed  Databases 

Considering  that  much  of  todays  IS 
'budgets  is  spent  on  the  development, 
manipulation  and  maintenance  of  infor¬ 
mation  databases.  OSI  .standards  for 
Remote  Databa.se  Access  will  have  a  great 
impao.on  expenditures  in  this  critical  area. 
Unfortunately,  user  apprehension  and 
these  lagging  standards  constrain  the 
developmerti  of  mission<ritical  access  to 
data.  This  is  both  a  reflection  of  their 
complexity  and  of  user  ambivalence 
toward-  changing  what  is  a  very  complex 
and  critical  pan  of  their  IS  structure.  As  PC 
LAN  databases.  SQL  servers  and  object- 


network  managemeni.initTatiions. 
enabling  cxxMxlinated  TK-twork  marugemerw 
without  having  to  specify  every  last  detail  of 
proper  network  operation  within  any  one 
segment  of  a  network. 

The  most  influential  group  involved 
with  OSI  network  managemeni  is  the  OSI 
Network  Managemeni  Forum.  OMnpri.M.tl 
of  almost  every  major  vendor  of  t<im- 
puting  and  comniunications  systems,  this 
group's  charter  calls  for  it  l(»  oversee  the 
interoperability  of  OSI-basecl  network 
management  systems.  This  task  is  no  ea.sy 
one.  With  the  risk  of  losing  users  running 
high,  vendors  are  delicately  balancing 
control  against  open-mindedness.  Too 
much  trf  the  former  and  vendors  risk  user 
loyalty;  too  much  the  latter  aiKl  they  risk 
user  leitance. 

MIGRATION  STRATEGIES 

Most  IS/communications  managers  in 
large  U.S.  orgamzatiorts  are  interested  in 
what  OSI  may  offer  them  but  ibe>’  are  very 
unclear  on  what  those  henefiLs  aa*  and  how¬ 
to  adiieve  them.  IDC  .survey  data  shows* 
some  movement  toward  OSI  in  IS  plans. 
Generally,  a  c^oaservative  approach  is  dictat¬ 
ed  through  1990  and  1991.  with  a  quicken¬ 
ing  pace  for  implementation  be\'oiHl  1992. 

Beyond  1995.  OSI  will  he  w-dl  rm  iis  way 
lo  dominating  large  corporate  networks. 


oriented  systems  grow  in  popularity,  there  .  X.400  e^jecially  ha.s  the  potential  lo4ead  OSI 


will  be  an  increasing  demand  for 
standardization. 


into  many  large  oiganizaiMins.  Even  imple¬ 
mented  without  full  OSI  .stack  .support,  as  ii 
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Configuration 

•  Initialize  and  reinitialize  network  entities. 

•  Collect  and  store  information  about  all  circuits,  hardware  and 
software  systems  within  the  network. 

•  Distribute  network  information  and  systems  and  application 
software. 

Fault 

•  Identify,  classify  and  report  problems. 

•Analyze  network  breakdowns. 

•  Provide  a  resolution  by  directing  operators  and/or  initiating 
intelligent  automatic  restorals. 

Performance 

•  Monitor  use  of  the  network;  plan  for  the  aquisition  and 
deployment  of  new  equipment  and  services. 

•Tune  network  and  application  components. 

Security 

•Track  information  flow  within  the  network  nodes  and 
applications. 

•  Identify  and  pinpoint  sources  of  misuse  or  abuse  of  network 
resources. 

Accounting 

•  Provide  for  chargeback  of  network  access  and  level  of 
utilization. 

•  Aid  in  properly  managing  networking  budgets. 

•  Quantify  productivity  associated  with  installed  and  planned 
network  technologies. 

can  be.  X,400  will  Mimulaie  demand  for 
more  complete  tower  Itnel  and  umipiiralilc 
applicationde\'el  .servuvs. 

implications  for  Other  Networking 
Standards 

OSI.  although  coordinating  with  a  wide 
variety  of  technologie-s  at  the  transmiwon- 
service  level.  ser\es  as  a  replacement  for 
almost  every  network  archileviure  currently 
in  use.  SNA.  Decnel.  Data  General  Corp.'s 
Xodiac.  Hewlett-Packard  Gi.'s  Ad\anccnet. 
NCR  Corp.'s  TowerNet  and  others  all  face  the 
prehshd^'  of  replacement  by  ct)iTesp<tnding 
funnions  specified  within  the  OSI  model. 
Obviously  the  key  for  these  vendors  and 
their  users  will  be  effectively  nmving  their 
curreru  prr^jrielafy  schemes  toward  an  open 
architecture. 

The  cynics  among  us  would  say  that 
vendors  will  never  do  this  The  past  history 
of  heel  dragging  relative  to  standards 
implemenuiion  supports  this  tlaim.  .How¬ 
ever.  as  useni  have  grown  more  powerful 
and  as  aandards  such  as  I  nix.  SQL  V1VIK)S. 
Ethernet  and  TokeivRing  have  gmwn  more 
widely  used  and  appreciated,  the  dynamics 
of  the  situation  have  changed  In  this  env  i¬ 
ronment.  the  vertdors  are  being  forcc'd  into 
delivering  open  systems  platforms  at  the 
networking  Uyer.  in  addition  to  openiiing 
systems,  databases,  user  interfaces  and 
programming  tools. 


Replacement  of  and  Coexistence  with 
Proprietary  Networks 

The  greatest  challenge  for  usej.s  imple¬ 
menting  OSI  networks  during  the  next  few 
years  is  the  proper  balancing  of  openness 
agiiinst  cost  and  performance.  Proprietary 
netwotks  en|oy  the  leverage  of  a  substantial 
in-stalled  base  and  years  of  enhancements. 
Portiinalely  for  most  computer  vendors, 
network  architectures  have  been  mainly 
implemented  in  software  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hardware  assist  where  perfor¬ 
mance  became  a  concern.  This  software 
orientaliim  provides  the  user  with  a  .smooth 
upgride  piith  to  the  OSI  model. 

For  example.  DEC;  by  upgrading  its 
proprietary  Decnet  Phase  IV  transport 
protiK-ol  to  bsi  Transport  within  Dec'net/OSI 
Phase  V.  pnnides.  in  esserKC,  a  free  migra¬ 
tion  to  those  users  with  up-to-date  main¬ 
tenance  Kmtracts.  Once  implemented,  this 
new  open  DEC  transport  holds  the  potential 
of  op«^*ning  up  the  user's  network  to  OSI- 
based  NCR,  OG.  Bull  H.  N.  Information 
Systems.  Inc..  I'nisys  Corp.  and  even  IBM 
equipment. 

Many  altcTnaii\es  will  be  dTered  to  users 
over  the  next  two  years.  Routers  and  gate¬ 
ways  that  act  as  go-betweens  for  OSI  and 
proprietary  networks  will  become  prevalent 
as  OSI  backbones  are  implemented. 
Although  possibly  more  resource  intensive,  a 
dual-slack  approach,  i.e..  an  archiieaure  that 


offers  both  OSI  and  proprietary  protocol 
usage  side  by  side,  will  aHow  smoother 
migration  for  those  more  comple.vand 
diverse  network  configurations.  A  third 
alternative  will  have  OSI  prcXocols  pro\  iding 
support  for  both  OSI  and  proprietary 
applications  and  exten.sioas.  This  alternative 
is  the  one  that  will  eventually  prove  itself 
mast  useful  for  both  vendors  and  users. 

SNA/OSI  Coexistence 

The  largest  population  of  applications  and 
users  exists  within  IBM  networks  utilizing 
either  Binary  Synchronous  Communications 
or  SNA  protocols.  Therefore,  the  biggest 
potential  migration  toward  OSI  from  a 
proprietary  .system  exists  within  IB.M's 
domain.  The  key  to  unlocking  this  potential 
from  the  current  constraints  of  hardware  and 
software  dependencies  is  IBM's  Systems 
Application  Architecture  (SAA)  and  its 
support  for  the  OSI  model.  Scheduled  for 
release  this  spring  and  summer  on  5''0 
architetlure  machines.  IBM's  .SAA-based  OSI 
suite  will  offer  IBM  users  a  break  from 
traditional  hierarchical  IB.M  network 
offering.s.  Both  OSI  and  SNA  occupy  the 
common  communications  portion  of  SAA. 
allowing  user-s  the  freedom  to  choo.se 
between  IBM-proprietary  and  open  stan¬ 
dards  as  a  basis  for  new  applkations  and 
end-u.ser  devices. 

This  increased  IBM  flexibiliiy  toward 
networking  will  lead  to  a  more  open  IBM 
environment  for  users  -  one  that  will  more 
easily  allow  the  integration  of  other  vendors' 
equipment  and  services.  No  matter  lum 
LU6.2  and  PU2. 1  have  been  sold  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  implementation  of  the 
OSI  model  within  SAA  represents  the  first 
.solid  move  by  IBM  toward  bringing  peer- 
level  communications  capabilities  into  its 
strategic,  mainstream  product  offerings. 

Thc  Move  away  from  TCP/IP 

Over  the  next  few  years,  networks  that 
utilize  Transmission  Control  Protocol.' 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP.TP)  must  be  prepared 
f(x  a  transition  to  the  more  highly  functional 
and  longer  term  OSI  serfution.  Useful  in  that 
preparation  will  be  TCP/IP-OSI  routers. and 
gateways  such  as  IP-to-OSI  network 
exchanges;  well-integrated  application,  and 
networking  services  from  both  architectures, 
e.g.  using  File  Transfer  Protocol  over  OSI 
lower  layers;  and  mast  importantly,  painless 
upgrades  from  TCP/IP  to  OSI  praOcols. 

STANDARDIZING  THE  STANDARD 

Mukiveodor  loteroperability 

Conformance  testing  is  critical  to  OSI 
acceptance.  The  treihendous  benefits  of 
OSI  can  (jnly  be  achieved  if  OSI  products 


Irom  a  multiludc  of  dilferent  vendors  can  strong  desire  for  vendor  independence  arc 

plug  and  play  for  users.  Over  the  course  combining  lo  drive  this  indu.str\  down  the 

of  the  last  two  years,  several  standards  OSI  path. 

promotion  groups,  specifically  the  The  U.S.'govcrnmcni.  through  its  Gov- 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems  in  the  U.S.  ernmeni  OSI  Profile  (Gosip)  which  is  set 

and  the  Standards  Promotion  and  for  implementation  this  year,  will  be  a  big 

Application  Group  in  Europe,  have  boost  for  OSI  networks  m  the  early ‘gOs. 

developed  test  suites  for  seven-layer  OSI 
testing.  Through  these  test  suites  and  at  Future  Directions 
trade  show  demonstrations  around  the  There  will  be  two  phases  of  OSI 
world,  vendors  have  shown  that  multi-  development  The  first  will  be  aimed  at 

vendor  OSI  networking  can  be  achieved.  broadening  the  availability  and  use  the 

Testing  and  initial  user  experience  have  base-level  OSI  as  a  flexible  and  multi- 

alst)  shown  that  no  two  vendors  imple-  vendor  network  system.  Conformance 

ment  OSI  the  same  way.  Users  are  advised  testing  and  migration  strategies  are  pivotal 

to  implement  multivendor  OSI  networks  in  this  phase.  The  .second  phase  will  be 

'  only  with  caution. and.  for  at  least  the  next  aimed  at  strengthening  OSI  itself.  In  this 

two  years,  with  the  expectation  of  ex-  phase,  further  enhancements  to  OSJ 

pending  significant  time  and  effort.  Over  applications  and  increasingly  higher 

time,  testing  and  experience  will  increase  performance  prt)t(xol  stacks  will  become 

interoperability,  but  the  goal  of  OSI  plug  the  driving  forces 

and  play  Is  unlikely  to  be  reached  l>efore  Phase  one  will  take  plact?  over  the  next  - 
the  mid-199ps,  three  years.  In  19S9.  we  .saw  many  OSI 

announcements  and  a  few  prcxiuct  intro- 
WIESEMT  AND  FUTURE  ductions.  This  year  will  be  the  year  in 

UTILIZATION  which  almost  every  major  vendor  makes 

Current  Usage  available  its  OS!  slacks  and  applications, 

Current  OSI  utilization  Ls  best  exem-  The  years  1991  through  1993  will  be 
plified  by  the  world's  VANs.  They  rep-  dedicated  to  making  sure  the  products  trf 
resent  many  distinct  operating  transport  1990  are  actually  able  to  work  together 
networks  utilizing  one  common  stancUrd,  within  one  common  network 
X2S.  They  offer  applications  .<«!vices  such  Simple  OSI-ba.sed  organizationwide 
as  KDl  and  E-mail  for  infra-  and  inter-  applications  such  as  E-mail  and  file 
company  communications  internationaHy.  transfer  will-  become  widely  utilized  by 
This  is  accomplished  in  an  environment  the  end  of  1993.  OSI  backbones,  acting  as 
that  u.ses  a  mix  of  private  and  public  ‘  coordinators  for  installed  proprietary 
communications  and  computing  equip-  '  networks,  will  start  to  he  implemented 
ment  as  well,  as  a  multiplicity  of  service  within  larger  organization.s  in  this  .same 
provider.s,  Although  far  from 
the 

current  state  of  the  art  large- 

scale  OSI  networtdng. - 

Within  the  private  netwtyking  Qg 

arena,  full  process  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  have  shown  OSI  Net.  Mgmt.  Implementations  i 

the  highest  degree  of  OSI  com-  «  .  ...  _  _ 

raitracnl.  With  their  specialized  “ 

research  and  development,  OSI  Backbones  ■■■■ 

a\jtomated  manufacturing  oper- 

atirms  and  well-integrated  sell-  Performance  Enhancements 

ing.  administrative  and  service  ODA  Net.  Mgmt.  TP  RDA 
functions,  they  have  the  most 
urgent  need  for  highly  coor- 
dinaied  computing  systems. 

Increasingly,  the  financial  sef* 

vices  industry  has  gravitated  OSI  Stack  I 

toward  the  u.se  of  standardized  FTWuI  X.400  VTP  X.500 
networks  based  on  the  OSI 

model.  Its  demands  for  higher  J - 

performance  intelligent 

for  smooth  and  timely  inter- 

national  exchanges  and  its  OSI  charts  a  steady  course  toward  ubiquity. 


OSI  Ubiquity  i 

OSI  Net.  Mgmt.  Implementations 
Proprietary  Network  Migration 


Perfonnance  Enhancements 
ODA  Net.  Mgmt.  TP  RDA 


FTAM  X.400  VTP 


Confomtance  Testing 
^  OSI  Stack  Releases 
X.500 


time  frame,  continuing  through  tlte  year 
1995. 

The  sc*con(J.  more  performance-orien¬ 
ted  phase  of  OSI  w  ill  begin  in  the  tech¬ 
nical/knowledge  worker  aimmunity  -  the 
current  hdsiion  of  TCP/IP.  Unix  and  high- 
p()wered  workstations.  Its  requirements 
for  intense,  .real-time  network  delivery 
mechanisms  combined  with  its  leading- 
edge  networked  applications  will  drive 
OSI  devek)pments  starting  in  1992.  These 
phase  two  developments  will  he  restrkled 
to  this  .seleci  community  (4'  users  until  OSI 
pnwes  itself  a  viaWe  and  workaNe  baik- 
b(jne  technology,  lieyond  1994,  perfor- 
manev  enhancements  will  begin  dLvsem- 
inaiing  into,  the  mainstream  end-u.ser 
community.  At  this  time,  demanding  ap¬ 
plications  .such  as  object-<»rienied  data¬ 
bases  and  image  pitjcessing  will  Ixxtmih? 
the  norm  rather  than  the  rarity  in  IS. 


Time  Line  for  Adoption 

End-user  .organizations  il»at  abide  by  the 
Tight  processor  for  the  right  job- 
philosophy  should  already  have  firm 
plans  in  place  for  OSI  utilizoilion.  IDC 
believes  actual  implementation  for  these 
more  agga-ssive  organizations  will  begin 
in  1991.  More  mainstream  ofganrzalioas 
that  tend  to  operate  rather  distincl  multi- 
vendor  environments  -  NCR  point  of 
service.  DEC  engipcering.  IBM  adminis¬ 
trative.  HP  manufiKlunng  -  shobld  already 
be  planning  the  coordination  of  their 
networks  into  a  unified  OSI  backbone. 
Implementation  in  these  organizations 
should  happen  Ixtween  199.3  and  1995. 
Further  migration  of  lhe.se 
distinct  nelwork.s  toward  OSI 
saacks  and  af^lkatitxts  will  iKxiir 
— I  between  19W  and  1996. 

^  Organizations  primacily  ori- 
^  enied  toward  a  single  ieiwork 
^ '  architeclua*  such  as  SNA  and  a 
^  ^  minimal  investment  in  what 

^  would  he  considea*d  secondary 

1^  vendors  will  gain  little  from  OfU 
until  the  enhanced  .second  pha.se 
beyond  1994.  At  that  point,  OS! 
^  networks  will  begin  to  offer 

significantly  superior  func¬ 
tionality  when  compared  with 
ing  traditional  proprietary  networks. 

By  slicking  with  the  older  itei- 
working  methods,  organizaliorts 
will  invariably  fall  Ixhind  in  their 
ability  to  cxmtpete  on  the  basis  of 
— L  infimnaticjn  techrxJogy. 


The  Architecture  Behind  the  Strat^. 

Open,  Cooperative  Computiiig  Architecture. 

NCR’s  Open,  Cooperative  Computing  Architeaure 
(OCCA)  focuses  cm  client-server  relationships  as  the  foundation 
for  Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 

In  the  client-server  model,  the  application  is  split  between 
the  client  and  server,  and  data  is  separated  from  the  appRcations. 

This  makes  tnaintertance  applications  and  data  easier,  and 
allows  processing  at  the  most  effective  location. 

Because  clients  and  servers  are  separate  components  that 
work  together,  servers  can  be  located  anywhere  in  your  enterprise. 

The  size  both  clients  and  servers  can  be  scaled  from  small 
to  very  large,  so  you  can  base  decisions  on  organizational  needs, 
not  tedinkal  restrictions. 

Ccmtpute-intensive  human  interface  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  at  the  dkni  level,  allowing  more  economical  processing 
of  wnkstatkm-level  applications,  aixi  providing  a  more  powerful 
human  interface. 

The  server  processes  ctften-used  and  specialized  appli- 
catioas  like  database  management  and  network  security,  and 
handles  compute -intensive  data  management  and  I/O  intensive 
data  retrieval  and  processus,  providing  cxily  the  information 
the  client  requests.  This  greatly  reduces  network  traffic  and 
onnmunicatkms  costs,  while  improving  response  times. 

OCCA  also  supports  such  services  as  exchange  of  electronic 
mail  and  files,  and  through  a  common  set  of  programming 
interface  standards,  (^ers  a  universal  application  environment 
for  development  and  run-time  systems.  And  by  supporting  a 
uniform  set  of  human  interface  services,  it  allows  OCCA  devel¬ 
opers  to  provide  new  applications  that  are  easier  for  you  and 
your  staff  to  learn. 


Open  Systems  Networitii^. 

NCR’s  plan  for  <^n  networking  is  designed  to  give  you 
the  flexibility  you  need  by  delivering  standards- based  systems 
for  all  leveb  of  your  <»ganization,  and  the  end-to-end  support 
and  service  to  adiieve  yom  strategic  plan. 

To  ensure  our  custixners  of  multivendor  connectivity 
and  inien^)erability  we’ve  developed  a  wide  range  of  solutions 
adaptable  to  almost  any  customer  need. 

For  example,  NCR  delivers  open  communications  sys¬ 
tems,  netwwk  applications,  and  network  man^ement  based 
cm  OSl  standards,  to  help  make  your  migration  to  a  fully  OSI- 
compliant  netwwk  iiKMe  manageable.  And  we  provide  current 
system  fkxiNlity  with  c^ien  communications  standards  such  as 
X.25  and  TCP/IP. 

If  you  use  SNA,  NCR  helps  to  preserve  your  investment 
throi^  a  continuir^  awnmitment  to  superiM  SNA  omnectivity 
while  simultaneously  hclpii^  you  int^rate  this  proprietary 
standard  with  <Y>en  systems. 

We  also  suppMt  standard  communication  networks,  and 
standard  t^jcrating  systems  like  UNIX,*  OS/2*  and  DOS. 

NCR’s  strategy  for  Open,G)operative  Cwnpuiing  is  to 
give  you  the  flexibility  you  need  to  compete,  and  win,  in  the  ’90s. 
And  we  sun)on  this  strategy  with  the  architecture  and  service 
necessary  to  dHtr  not  just  systems,  but  sohitkms. 

For  more  informatkm  <mi  Open,  Cooperative  Computing, 
phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Clmge. 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 
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Donald  E.  Rife 
has  been  pro* 
moted  to  dbec- 
tor  of  computer 
services  at  the 
Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Delaware,  a  private, 
nonprofit  hospital  in  New 
Castle,  Dri..  that  is  the  16th 
largest  health  care  facility  in 
IbeU.S. 


Rife.  36.  joined  the  medi¬ 
cal  center  in  May  1988  as 
manager  of  technical  support . 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  techni¬ 
cal  business  consultant  at 
Computer  Task  Group.  Inc. 

Rife’s  IS-year  information 
systems  career  has  included 
positions  as  systems  engineer 
at  IBM.  manager  of  technical 
services  at  ViUanova  Univer¬ 
sity  and  manager  of  hardware 
and  software  at  Crystal 
Brands,  Inc.  He  has  also 
worked  as  an  independent 
consultant.  He  holds  a  certifi¬ 
cate  in  data  processing. 


Harry  Toland  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice-president  of  IS 
at  Market  Street  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  a  Tampa,  Fla.- 
based  retail  mortgage  bank¬ 
ing  company.  Toland  joined 
Market  Street  Mortgage  in 
1 989  as  director  of  IS. 

Tcdand,  who  will  oversee 
the  planning  ao(f  installation 
of  a  new  generation  of  com¬ 
munications  and  information 
programs  at  Market  Street 
Mortgage,  will  continue  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  existing  IS  net¬ 
work. 

Prior  to  Market  Street 
Mortgage,  T(^d  worked  in 
several  IS  positions  during  a 
10-year  career  at  United 
Technok)^  Coip.  He  also 
has  experience  in  internation¬ 
al  banking  and  sales  at  RCA. 
Exxon  Corp.  and  Olivetti 
U.SA 


Who's  on  tho  90? 

Chan^g  jobs.’  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworid 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Track.  WhAi  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  depanment  write  to 
Clintcm  Voider,  Senior  Editor, 
Management,  Computer- 
world.  Box  9171 . 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham. 
Mass.  01701 -917L 


Founding  father  of  Japanese  IS 

With  little  to  guide  him,  Noburo  Minamisawa  helped  lead  Japan  to  the  computer  age 


BYYASUKOYOSHIMI 

S’ECLU.TDO* 


PROf'lLE:  Noburo  Minamisawa 


With  clear  vision  and  a 
strong  faith  in  computer 
and  networiung  technol¬ 
ogy  going  back  almost  40 
years,  Noburo  Minami¬ 
sawa  is  a  hving  witness  to  and  pioneer 
from  the  dawn  of  Japan’s  computing 
era. 

The  72-)'ear-old  adviser  at  Japan’s 
Onoda  Cement  Co.  has  helped  develop 
information  systems  for  hundreds  of 
Japanese  organiiations  —  notably  the 
Japan  Railway  —  while  working  as  the 
IS  manager  at  Onoda  Cement. 

His  contributions  to  IS  in  Japan  ex- 
t«id  into  government  agencies,  bank¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  industries,  but 
they  all  started  with  Onoda  Cement’s 
internally  developed  cotporatewide 
computer  network,  which  Minamisa- 
wa  deigned  from  scratch  in  1953. 


Prixewinner 

In  recognition  of  his  distingidsbed  ser¬ 
vice.  he  has  been  awarded  prizes  from 
the  minister  lYists  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  in  1975  and  from  the 
prime  minister  in  1983. 

”I  did  not  join  the  .company  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  MIS  career.”  says  Minamisawa, 
who  shows  surprising  vitality  for  his 
age. 

Now  in  his  40th  year  at  Tokyo- 
based  Onoda  Cement,  be  serves  as  ad¬ 
viser  and  executive  director  at  OACS 
Co.,  a  spinoff  company  of  Onoda’s  IS 
division  and  NTT  Internet. 

An  IS  utility  joint  venture  with  a 
large  vendor  such  as  NTT  is  fairiy 
common  business  practice  in  Japan. 
Onoda  Cement  is  the  11th  Ingest 
building  materials  manufacturer  in  the 


taaMooi  IS  managrr.  Omoda  Cement  Co. 

AcM«v*m*ntos  Designed  Onodo  CemenI's  torfentewtdt  tempnier  network  i»  de¬ 
signed  Japon  Rmlwor  reservation  sfstem:  kenortd  by  Japan 's  Pnme  Minuter. 


world  —  the  second  largest  in  Japan  — 
with  revenue  of  $3. 1  babon. 

In  addition ,  kfinamisawa  holds  chief 
director  positions  at  the  Japan  Com¬ 
puter  Utility  Association  and  the  Japan 
Data  Processing  Assodatioo.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  be  was. a  professor  at  several 
colleges  teaching  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  IS. 

One  of  his  first  big  ISefforts  was  the 


Japan  RaDway's  "Midori  no  Madogu- 
chi,”  .a  nationwide  ticket  reservation 
center  that  linked  3.000  point-of-sale 
terminals  at  1 ,600  stations.  This  was 
the  first  on-line,  real-time  system 
launched  in  Japan. 

Called  the  MARS  (Magnetic  Auto¬ 
mated  Reservation  System),  the  sys¬ 
tem  began  full-fledg^  operation  in 
Continued  OH  page  70 


Teenage  techie  is  serious  abou^  his  GAME 


BY  GARY  H.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


Tenth-grader  John  Haskins, 
the  youngest  member  of  the 
winning  team  in  the  Black 
Data  Processing  Associates' 
recent  NatitMia]  Student  Com¬ 
puter  (Competition,  began  program¬ 
ming  at  the  age  of  six.  and  he’s  now  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  ^phics-animation 
programming  language. 

Called  GAME  (Graphic  Animatioa 
Modulation  Engine),  it  wtD  support 
testing  of  animation  sequences  and 
dual-graphic  editing  and  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  merge  graphics  and  text.  In  other 
words,  it  will  help  Haskins  develop  vid¬ 
eo  games  like  the  one  he  made  recently 
—  ”a  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle  game  » . . 
robots  fighting  for  their  master.” 

Not  all  is  fanciful  for  Haskins,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Dunbar  Senior  High  School,  an 
inner-city  scbo(ri  in  Washington,  D.C. 


He  said  he  enjoys  trigcmometry,  inte¬ 
gral  calculus  and  programming  for  ap- 
plicatkms  in  artificial  intelligence. 

"The  things  I  take  seriously  are  my 
math,  my  Turbo  Prolog  class  and 
GAME."  he  said. 

Haskins  said  he  will 
study  math  or  computers 
in  college.  Why  math? 

"Math  is  very  predictable. 

One  plus  one  is  always  two, 
but  with  English  you  have 
things  like,  'i  before  e  ex¬ 
cept  after  c.’  "he  said. 

Haskins  and  his  team 
trained  aD  summer  for  the 
national  computer  compe¬ 
tition,  meeting  twice  a  week  with  a 
coach  for  driUing  in  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  and  praaidng  sample  problems 
(see  story  page  71). 

When  not  in  school  or  training  for 
the  contest,  Haskins  worked  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  students  on  a  project  spon- 


sored  Joirt  Educational  Facilities. 
Inc.  OEF)  to  develop  the  Artificial  In- 
telli^mce  Model  of  the  Black  Teen- 
a^r.  'The  knowledge-based  expert 
system  embodies  the  views  of  black 
teenagers  on  matters  of  sex.  drugs. 

suidde.  education  and  fam¬ 
ily  life.  JEF  founder  Jesse 
L  BemJey  said  be  ^pes 
the  teenagers  can  turn  the 
model  into  a  commercial 
product. 

Haskins  said  he  does 
most  of  bis  programming 
in  I^scal.  which  be  learned 
in  a  class,  and  C.  which  he 
picked  up  00  his  own.  “I 
just  read  a  lot  of  bo^  on  C.  It  came 
pretty  easy. 

"My  hobbies  are  Ikying  basketball, 
playing  video  games,  making  video 
games  and  counting  my  money,”  Has¬ 
kins  said.  The  money  is  for  a  new  com¬ 
puter. 
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yinhWtl 


Mmamisawa 


cilBwithacmie.  tbe  need  for  office  automatkio  ture  by  himself.  “I  hid  no  staff 

Ando  told  MmamiMwa  that  and  modenitijtion.  He  was  anx>  wotimg  with  me.  A  cotqile  of 
he  had  aeen  a  picture  of  the  Uni-  knib  to  tnataO  foctocy  floor  sya-  years  later,  two  employees  were 
vac  I  in  ajapoeae  photography  terns,  or  what  would  now  be  assi^ied  to  help  me,"  he  says. 
magaaiDewithacaptioodaBning  called  [comptiter-integrated  He  connected  130  terminals 
it  as  the  wQrhfa  first  maioframe  manufacturing)."  withOnoda'sUnivacFQeCom* 

for  practical  use.  The  magasine  In  order  to  hnk  tbe  company’s  puter  via  private  telecommuni- 

explaioed  the  nmber  mmcb-  32  branches,  which  were  spr^  catkoshnes. 
er's  use  in  tbe  U.S.  census  and  out  from  tbe  northern  island  of  In  1957,  he  pubtisbed  a  book 
said  it  was  becoming  pofNihr  in  Hokkaido  to  the  sootbem  isbod  titled  KeUi  no  Automation 
the  world  of  U.S.buaio^  of  (Mdnawa,  Minamisawa  (Automation  in  Mana^ment), 

"Ando^an  had  determined  mapped  out  a  oetwoilcmg  struc-  which  bUroduced  his  of 


the  company  hatiaBy  to  make  tbe 
beat  of  hia  economics  major. 

For  10  yeara  before  that,  af¬ 
ter  gradating  fioro  a  oommer- 
ciai  high  school,  be  managed  his 
father's  handbag  business.  "1 
was  predestined  to  do  so,  due  to 
being  the  oldest  son  in  the  fom- 
ily."  Minamisawa  says.  It  is  still 
typical  for  a  Japanese  son  to  take 
over  a  fundy  business; 

During  that  time,  however, 
MinamiBawa  prowled  around  his 


1  STUDIED  AS 
hard  as  I  could, 
though  I  had  no 
knowledge  about  the 
use  of  computers.” 

NOBUKO  MINAMISAWA 
WIODA  CEMENT  CO. 


^  to  cooununkate.  Where 

informadon  is  shared  and  a 
diversity  ideas  can  flow.  Ifsa 
simple ccxicept,reaily.  Keepingit 
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to  Tokyo  and  back  again.  They 
said  it*s  odd.”  Mmamisawa  says. 
'*!  explained  an  decthc  wave  can 
run  around  the  ^obe  seven 
times  in  a  second,  and  such  data 
transfer  wouldn’t  take  a  sec* 
ond.”  ■ 

In  order  to  unplement  his 
plan,  be  went  to  talk  with  Tetp 
Taniinura.  then  president  of 
Shinko  Seisaku  Sbo,  a  printer 
manufacturer.  The  firm  tl^  de¬ 


veloped  the  Standard  Onoda 
Auto-Punch  Typer,  a  reroote- 
coBtT<A  I/O  encoding  terminal 
based  cm  specs  designed  by 
amisawa. 

He  even  created  a  Japanese 
word  for  it  —  ’enkaku  cbohsetsu 
nyu-shutsu-ryoku  aohchl'  No 
manufocturers  have  yet  devel¬ 
oped  terminals,  although  th^ 
are  one  of  the  three  cohimns  in¬ 
dispensable  in  building  a  eorpor- 


atewide  computer  network  qrs- 
tem  besides  mainframe  and  d^ 
transfer  equipment. 

“He  bej^  a  traditiaa  in  the 
IS  dhisioQ.  The  idea  is  to  create 
and  customiae  something  if  it  is 
not  avaOabie  off  the  shdf,”  says 
Junichi  Uchida,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  at  OACS  and  one  of  Mina- 
misawa’s  first  apprentices  at  On- 
oda  Cement 

In  April  1959,  when  the  Uni- 


vac  FQe  Computer  was  installed 
at  Onoda  Cement,  it  was  die  first 
fuB-ffedged  number  cnmcber  of>- 
erated  m  the  Japanese  private 
sector. 

‘*It'8  hard  to  befieve.  but  it 
took  three  years  fiom  the  time 
we  ordered  H,"  Minainisawa  re¬ 
calls.  The  &8t  mainfiame  in  the 
pufahc  sector  in  Japan  was  the 
IBM  704  wUch  bepn 

operating  at  the  Meteorologica] 


Agency  in  the  same  year . 

Mnamisawa's  efforts  within 
Onoda  became  a  signpost  to  help 
open  Japan’s  computing  en. 
' 'Ando-san  toU  me  to  bdp  devel¬ 
op  informatian  systema  for  the 
of  economic  development  in 
this  country,”  be  ays. 


Yoriin  ■  a  frectance  writer  b«ed  « 

Tbfejn* 


CTer  communicate  before 
Office  3fl? 


A  chmge  in  schedules.  Sometimes  it  takes  more  than 
B-Maflfo’peofde  to  finally  get  the  message.  With  Scheduler. 
pe(^.  meeting  rooms  and  resources  can  quickly  come 
together.  AO  you  have  to  do  is  list  select  the  names  and 
resources  you  need.  Scheduler  shows  you  when  your  room  and 
equipm«it  are  free  and  lets  you  compare  blocks  of  time  when 
your  people  can  meet 

Gatewuys  to  other  workk.  If  you're  beginning  to  see  how 
WordPerfect  Office  can  bring  your  company  together,  imagine 
how  it  can  connect  you  to^er  worlds.  Gateways  between 
remote  ates.  public  mail  v- 


PC’s  and  Macinto^.  OS/2 
PM.  Windows.  UNK.  VAX. 
Data  General  AOS/\^,  and 
IBM  System  370. 

Wordftrfect  Office 
iO.  comi^  with 
Wbrdftrfect  Corporation's 
world-famous  sunxnt 
It’s  a  wonder  anyone  ever 
got  alo!^  without  it 

For  mwe  information 
about  \\brdPerfect  Office  3.0, 


OdurConaputer 

Hadbnns 


Remote  LAN 


services  like 
MCl^festern  Union 
Ea^Link.  and  standahl 
messaging  systems  like 
Km  MHS  and  PROFS 
are  soon  coming  into 
place.  And  it  wool  be  long 
before  Wjrdftrfect  Office 
is  sending  electronic  mail 
and  documents  between 
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E-Mail  and  a  better 
netvn>rk  solution, 
start  with  this 
simple  connection. 
800-526-5166. 


WordPerfect 

CORPORATION 

1556  North  Technology  Way.  Orem.  Utah  84057 
Telephone:  (801)  2255000  FAK  (801)  222-5077 


Scheduler 


D.C.  takes 
computer 
tourney 


BYGARYH.AKT11ES 

cvsnfp 


WASHINGTON.  D.C  —  Five 
teenagers  fitan  Wuhmgton. 
D.C,  pidik  seboota  beat  16  oth¬ 
er  teams  in  the  fifth  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Student  Computer  Com¬ 
petition,  bdd  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Black  Data 
Proceaaing  Aaeodates  (BDRA). 

The  teams,  which  had  tnined 
aU  summer,  competed  by  solvi^ 
a  problem  that  requredandyss. 
programming  in  Basic.  d(xu- 
menlatinn  and  an  oral  preeenta- 
tkm.  all  in  the  qiace  of  two  hours. 
Separately,  the  teams  had  to  an¬ 
swer  quekioQS  about  computer 
technology  and  the  history  of  the 
BDPA. 

For  this  year’s  problem,  the 
winners  wrote  a  program  in  Ba¬ 
sic  to  analyse  survey  forms,  de¬ 
termining  such  things  as  the 
mean  income  of  families  in  a 
neighborhood  and  calculating 
various  statistics  such  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  bw-income  fomdies. 
Judges  evaluated  the  teenagers’ 
ability  to  explain  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  problem  and  its  solu¬ 
tion.  the  abikty  to  answer 
tioQs  and  the  program’s  sophisti' 
cation  in  design,  readability  and 
report  gmeratkm. 

PriMwkmwrs 

Winners  John  Haskins.  Carletha 
Rhodes,  Taylora  O'Bryant,  Lew¬ 
is  Newton  and  C^hristop^ 
Mitchell  will  each  receive 
$1,000  scholarships.  Second- 
place  winners,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  BDPA  chapter,  will  re- 
edve  $500  scholarships. 

Team  coadi  William  Johnson, 
who  had  led  two  previ^  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  teams,  said  this  one 
was  the  weakest  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
perience.  “But  they  pulled  all- 
ni^ters  studying.  Th^  de¬ 
cided  they  wanted  to  win.  Pm 
particularly  proud  of  aQ  of 
them,”  he  said. 

Berry  W.  Carter,  the  BDPA 
1990  c^erence  chairman,  said 
he  hopes  BDPA  can  move  to¬ 
ward  coUe^te-level  contests. 
He  win  look  for  corporate  spon¬ 
sors  with  .real  problems  who 
could  get  genuin^  useful  ideas 
firom  the  contestants'  approach¬ 
es,  be  said. 
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SummtarU$fr9m  tending  tcienti fie  and 
managnmdjoumals 


"TIn  RR:  WlMiitg  IIm  ran 
•ftadnoiogy" 

Mattktw  BtfcMman 
The  Journal  of  S3rttefiia 
Managemeot 
September  1990 

■  Requests  for  proposals,  or  RFPs,  are 
outdat^  These  lOC^page  tomes,  written 
bf  consnhants  and  ddineating  such  spe¬ 
cifics  as  screen  length,  don’t  deal  with 
whether  ai^  one  aohi^  meets  a  com¬ 
pany’s  diuifiesr  needs. 

The  dedsioo-fziakmg  process  needs 
to  ataft  fatm  one  of  buying  cheaply  to  buy¬ 
ing  smartly.  What  infonnatkn  sjnteins 
muagement  needs  is  a  request  for  rec- 
ommendatwa  An  RFR  — which  focuses 


on  the  company’s  needs,  not  system 
needs  —  requires  the  foOowing  criteria: 

•  Replies  should  be  limited  to  10  pages. 

•  A  price  to  the  closest  $50,000  is  re 
quired;  if  it’s  a  small  ivp^.  make  it  5% 
to  10%  of  the  estimated  cost. 

•  The  vendor's  recommendation  must 
include  a  brief  systems  description  and 
details  on  the  support  the  vendor  can  of¬ 
fer.  It  must  include  a  list  references. 

•  IS  management  should  i»'ovide  the 
vendor  with  a  brief  description  <ji  the 
firm’s  needs. 

•  A  due  date  of  three  or  four  weeks’  time 
should  be  included 

WHh  an  RFR.  companies  can  save  the 
$50,000  to  $100,000  c<Misuitants  typcal- 
iy  charge  to  advise  them  cm  a  100-  to 
200-u8er  system. 


"AHgMing  QM  stiottgias 
to  dtfforont  Morfiots" 

WiUiamsand 
Robert  $.  Nopoek 

Journal  oi  Long  Range  Planning 
February  1990 

■  Successful  computer-integrated 
manufocturmg  (CI^  strategies  are 
shaped  by  competitive  forces  beyond  the 
shop  floor,  including  such  industry  vari¬ 
ables  as  costs,  vcduroe,  customer  wants, 
monopolies  and  stability.  CIM  requires 
managers  to  have  a  ti^ttly  focused  view 
of  bow  their  company  intiOKls  to  compete. 

For  esun^,  manufacturers  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  miufcet,  characterized  by 
sb^  ivnduct  life  cydes,  need  to  plan  for 
the  ob^  jscence  of  not  only  their  prod¬ 
ucts  but  of  their  manufocturing  process¬ 
es. 

To  reap  the  fuO  benefits  of  CIM,  com¬ 
panies  must  conqiletely  intep^  the 
manufocturittg  mtssiao  with  their  strate¬ 
gic  business  miasion  —  indeed,  the  db- 
tioctioa  nearly  disappears. 

Rather  than  pro^dng  fost  competi¬ 
tive  results,  CIM  mvestments  tend  to 
have  longer-term  paybadcs  that  in  some 
cases  approach  a  “b^-your-oompany” 
status. 


RK.IM  I  K  r()l)\N  lOH  ^01  K  I  HJ  I  I  M Ml  H()\! 


i’lu);  III  li  I  The  SrtU'tirk 


Tesl  dnu’  llit  new  pnxluil.v 


"TIm  iMurd  cenputar" 

Bjf  Herb  Brody 
Technology  Review 
Augost/September  1990 
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■  Neural  networks,  acconfing  to  biolo¬ 
gists,  bear  only  a  superficial  likeness  to 
the  brain,  yet  desire  this,  they  are  being 
gnxMned  ^  tasks  that  conventional  com¬ 
puters  are  not  equipped  to  handle. 

Omstructed  d  ample  electronic 
’‘neurons,”  neural  networks  add  together 
many  input  values  and  perform  mathe¬ 
matical  operaticms  <m  this  information  to 
give  a  output,  usually  all  at  once. 

Tasks  within  their  capa^ties  often 
invdi%  {Ncldng  out  patterns.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  train  the  omiputer  to  analyze 
handwriting,  it  must  be  shown  thousands 
cf  handwritten  letters  in  a  variety  of 
styles.  Each  time,  it  must  be  told  u^t  the 
sample  should  be.  eventually  learning  to 
recognize  the  letters  on  its  own. 

There  are  many  areas  waiting  to  ben¬ 
efit  firom  a  technology  that  has  the  ability 
to  learn  aixl  adapt  from  its  mistakes, 
among  them  ^wech  recoffution  and  tele¬ 
communications. 

Organizations  that  have  already  seen 
the  advantages  of  neural  networks  in- 
dude  the  U.S.  Ibstal  Service,  winch 
hopes  to  enlist  the  machines  in  reading 
and  sorting  handwritten  ZIP  codes;  air¬ 
ports,  which  hope  to  use  them  to  screen 
for  plastic  eqrioshres  in  luggage;  and 
banks,  which  hope  to  have  them  evaluate 
mortgage  loan  risks. 

Financial  organizations  such  as 
American  E^qvess  Co.  and  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  N.A.  have  developed  neural 
netwmks  to  help  them  ^>ot  patterns  in  fi¬ 
nancial  data. 

The  Chase  system  was  designed  to 
cut  the  enormous  cost  of  stden  credit 
cards.  Chase  programmed  the  ^stem 
with  data  on  credit-card  transactions,  in¬ 
dicating  ones  that  turned  out  to  fraud¬ 
ulent.  The  neural  network  found  certain 
trends;  fa*  ezanq)le,  it  discovered  that 
transactions  most  likely  to  be  question¬ 
able  involved  the  purchase  of  women’s 
shoes  for  $40  to  $80. 
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When  integration  means  insecurity 


BY  JON  WnXIAM  TOIGO  and  JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 

Are  integrated  systems  more  vulnerable  to  secu¬ 
rity  threats?  A  growing  number  of  computer  se¬ 
curity  experts  think  so. 

Take  the  following  typical  scenario,  offered 
by  Mike  Heylin,  an  analyst  at  Creative  Strategies  Re¬ 
search  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.:  "A  remote  office  gets 
tired  of  waiting  for  ijiformation  through  Federal 

Express,  so  they  go  to  a  hxal  PC  re¬ 


tailer  aitd  get  set  up.  IS  provides  a 
coonectum  directly  into  the  corpo¬ 
rate  mainframe/’ 

The  problem,  Heytin  says,  is  that 
the  infonnation  systems  department 
may  be  accustomed  to  serving  local 
users  only.  The  new  branch  users  are 
likely  to  be  quite  unsophisticated 
about  security  issues.  The  result,  be 
says,  is  that  security  for  the  new  re¬ 
mote  office  "may  not  be  foremost  in 
everyone’s  minds." 

Sound  familiar?  Many  computer 
security  experts  say  that  the  trend 
toward  increased  systems  integra¬ 
tion  and  the  rise  in  computer  crime 
are  on  a  collision  course  —  especially 
in  small  and  medium-size  companies 
that  may  lack  sofrfusticated  informa¬ 
tion  security. 

Factor  in  corporate  downsizing, 


they  say,  and  the  picture  worsens. 

"Downsizing  and  integration  are 
occurring  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
major  increase  in  (Xffnputer  crime  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  U.S.  and  international¬ 
ly,"  says  Sanford  Sberizen,  president 
of  Data  Security  Systems,  a  comput¬ 
er  security  firm  in  Natidt.  Mass.  "At 
a  time  wh^  there  shouU  be  a  list¬ 
ening  up  of  security,  we  are  seeing  a 
diminution  of  security." 

Robert  Campbell,  president  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Information  Management  in 
Woodbiidge,  Va.,  agrees  that  integra¬ 
tion  has  complicated  security.:  "We 
^>end  a  lot  of  time  counseling  cus¬ 
tomers  about  the  hidden  networh: 
logical  gateways  and  pathways  that 
evolve  because  of  end^tser  comput¬ 
ing,  integrated  computing,  etc  Most 
companies  don’t  kmw  where  they 
are  or  that  they  exist  and  conse¬ 


quently  have  a  large  exposure." 

The  issue  becomes  particulaily  se¬ 
rious,  experts  cootoMi,  because  with 
more  of  a  company’s  informatioa  as¬ 
sets  on-line,  an  in&uder  can  do  more 
damage  than  in  a  conq»rtmentalixed 
system.  They  fear  that  networks 
make  companies  much  more  appeal¬ 
ing  targets  for  hackers  or  viruses. 


Security  consuttants 
say  there  are  several 
reasons  why  integra- 
tkn  poses  particular 
problems. 

The  biggest  reason 
probably  has  to  6a  with 
bow  con^nnies  instafl 
integrated  systems  in 
the  first  plsM.  Cam]^ 
bell  says.  "Historicafly, 
we  wo^  on  integrating 
the  systems  now  and 
worry  about  security 
lata-,  "  he  says.  "TTat 
needs  to  change." 

Once  systems  are  in 
place.  Heylin  adds, 
problems’  arise  in  the 
way  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  operate  th^. 
"Most  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  are  impleniented 
and  managed  by  a  non- 
DP  person."  he  notes. 
^  As  a  result,  security 
consciousness  tends  to  be  low. 

Many  companies  have  been  slow 
to  pick  up  on  the  problem  because  se- 
cu^  in  an  int^rated  environment 
requires  a  sdmle  new  mind-set.  "TVa- 
dhional  system  security  called  for 
you  to  put  road  guards  at  access 
points,"  Campbdl  ex^dains.  "In 
Continu^onpageSZ 


Meet  me  at  the  Hilton 

Hotel  cha  in's  new  in  tegrated  marketi  ng  system  makes  meeting  sales  as  easy  as  room  service 


Htfton's  Wkhers;  'In  sales,  speed  wins' 


Hnton  Hotels 
Corp. 


BY  JANET  MASON 

John  Del^ul,  director  of  sales 
at  Hihoo  Hotels  Corp.,  sits  in 
the  lounge  of  the  Waldc^  As¬ 
toria  in  New  York  with  a  client 
interested  in  boctog  a  Ihlton 
hotel  for  a  meeting.  Over  tinkling  ice 
cubes  and  a  background  of  soft  music, 
DePaul  anticipates  the  client’s  ques¬ 
tions  and  tells  him  about  the  iKMei's 
strict  security  and  amfde  parking  h- 
dlities  —  the  two  most  important  ho¬ 
tel  features  for  the  client’s  upcoming 
meetings. 

On  the  surfoce,  it’s  a  successful 
hi^-touch,  low-tech  meeting.  But 
the  scene  depends  on  a  new,  highly 
integrated  sales  and  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  taken  HOton  four  years 
and  some  %5  miUkoi  to  develop. 

Before  the  meeting,  DePaul 
scanned  the  client's  file  on  Hiltcm’s 


Answer  Net  system,  which  gave  him 
client  information  from  national  sales 
offices  and  local  accounts.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  client's  five-year  histny 
with  Hflton  in  10  minutes  and  left  for 
the  meeting,  knowing  m  advance  the 
kind  of  service  the  client  desired. 

After  shaking  the  client’s  band  and 
leaving  the  lounge,  Del^ul  beads  not 
back  to  his  national  sales  office  but 
straight  upstairs  to  the  hotel’s  sales 
office.  Using  a  sales  representative’s 
perscmal  cxunputer,  he  sends  one 
message  to  Hilton  sites  on  the  East 
and  West  coasts  and  Hawaii  —  loca¬ 
tions  that  the  client  is  considering  for 
meetings  during  the  next  year. 

DePaul  leaves  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
ccmfident  that  HUton  salespeople  in 
local  hotels  have  already  received  his 
message  and  that  —  with  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  automatk  report  on  leads  — 
be  will  know  of  their  progress  within 
several  days. 

This  type  (rf  expediency  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Hilton  —  wfai^  calls  it¬ 
self  "America’s  business  address" — 
until  Answer  Net  was  completed  in 
June.  The  networked  system  con¬ 
nects  local,  regional  and  natkmaJ 
sales  offices  in  63  Hflton  hotels  and 
sales  offices.  Hflton  has  plans  to  sell 
Answer  Net  to  its  235  U.S.  fran- 
chbes  in  the  near  future. 


In  the  past.  Hflton  hotels  operated 
as  separate  entities,  explains  Chris 
Wicb^  project  leader.  The  result, 
he  says,  was  that  "the  customer 
would  have  to  wait  a  wedc  for  tnfor- 
matioo"  about  availability  at  other 
Hflton  sites. 

"Now,"  Widiers  says  proudly, 
"when  a  national  salespmon  talks  to 
a  customer  azxl  gets  10  meetings,  10 
sets  of  dates  and  10  locatioas  and  has 
two  days  to  get  the  infonnation.  be 


can  do  it  through  Answer  Net’s  elec- 
tnmic  mail  and  lead  report  genera¬ 
tion." 

That’s  good  news  for  Hflton.  The 
$998  milhoo  chain,  headquartered  in 
Beveriy  HOb.  Cahf.,  derives  neariy 
half  of  its  business  frra  meetings  and 
corporate  travel  Each  year.  Hflton 
bo^  about  40  million  guests. 

In  1986,  Hflton  re-examined  its 
sales  and  marketing  system  and 
Continued  on  page  74 
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Comtimmd/mmp^TS 
fooDd  it  iKkioS.  T^  w»  btd  news,  fae> 
cane  the  botd  msritet  «t  the  time  1:^  a 
&ood  of  Item  cogyetitflcs.  Worse,  iflwn) 
tax  teiiaiatioo  iBowed  aof  buMPlM  to 
abetter  ill  aaeeti  in  hotel  property.  I 

The  computing  picture  waa  equally 
grim.  In  plaa  waa  a  10-year-otd  system 
envtoying  hard-to-uM  dumb  termiBala  in 
each  hold  to  send  and  receive  cryptic 
menages  from  the  national  and  redoaal 
sales  offices.  Local  sales  represenutives 
got  nwsaagrs  late  •  or  not  at  all  And 
sales  mnagera  who  sent  leads  had  no  way 
of  ensuing  local  sates  foUbw-up. 

Starting  with  tsio  New  Yort  hotels  in 
July  1987  and  one  Beverly  Hilla  location, 
(fihon  finished  rotting  out  the  system  in 
62  sites  this  summer 

One  of  the  maiorliunfles  in  developing 
Answer  Net  was  tmaferring  the  old  da¬ 
tabase  iolo  the  new  system  and  running 
bothsystemsattbesanietime.8ayBElixa- 
beth  Buridardt,  (firector  of  aakea  manage¬ 
ment  qrstems  at  IQtoa’s  DaDas  office. 

Whfle  both  systems  resided  on  the  I 


Hilton’s 

‘superuser’ 

Answer  Net  boas  Chris 
Wicbers  cme  from  an  un¬ 
usual  pndrinn  to  tftn- 
head  an  IS  project:  Ifia 
iMt  job  was  r^ional  (fi- 
rector  of  mmfcetiag  for  IBtao's 
.  VfostenandCcatrairegiana. 

A  aelf‘'deacnbed  "Buperuaer,** 
Webers  had  tdmn  dasaes  in  tel^ 
communications.  *1  knew  enough 
about  PCs  to  be  dugerous,”  he 
‘'but  I  dm  knew  how  the  sys¬ 
tem  needed  to  be  uaed.** 

Under  lUers'  directioo.  An¬ 
swer  Net  was  drsignrd  to  reflect 
the  way  sales  reps  do  hfinti—  In 
real  kfe,  one  aaleapenoa  mid>t  hao- 
<le  research  and  devdopment 
nartings,  wfade  another  does  new 
prodnet  otroductiona.  Viewer  Net. 
therefore,  orgsnum  cient  infonns- 
tioo  by  event 

WhJipja^  tmam  OOnaBted  Of  Sp- 

piuiauately  25  CBBpioyees,  mdud- 
Bg  Ifikon  ades  and  compoler  sys- 
teaaa  stiff  and  rmpinjiins  from* 
Caaapaas  Compter  Stvioea,  a 
mmpsny  owned  joitly  by  Sum 
md  Bnilrt  Ct  and  Ttvtk  Reatal 
AMR.  an  MBfate  of  American  Ak- 


immarn 

Wlcbcn  says  Aoawer  Net  waa 
started  in  1966.  R  waa  cnmpitwl 
abut  150,000  wark-bonn  foter,  in 

^1lklie>a.tben'si»(|ue^ 
tbe  ettfart  waa  worth  it  ad  tte  hav- 
iag  a  end  laer  goide  the  project 
waa  the  way  to  go. 

Becauae  Aamser  Net  alowa  the 
oonpany's  15  oatkaid  sales  offices 
to  oomnuBiepte  reaifly  with  its  48 


“adeapcople  who  once  foit  they 
were  woikiDg  far  a  bed  hotd  aow 
feel  tht  they  are  pat  of  a  wider 


JANET  MASON 


same  IBM  3090,  the  older  one  wss  writ¬ 
ten  m  a  custombed  program  HSton  had 
used  during  the  1970s,  and  Answer  Net 
was  developed  in  IDMS. 

The  solution  was  to  transfer  the  old 
system  to  s  new  database  sod  develop 
custom  software  that  would  transfer  data 
both  ways,  she  eiplains, 

Empbyees  received  one  wedt  of  train¬ 
ing  aftCT  the  syatem  was  mstaOed.  Train¬ 
ers  stayed  on-site  the  foUowing  week  for 
additicind  coosdtition. 

‘'Vie  found  that,  regardless  of  age  or 
sales  experience,  employees  todt  to  the 
computer  system,  eqwdally  vd)en  they 
found  that  it  would  thw.”  Wicbers 
says.  Average  trakung  time  was  three 
mornfas.  he  says. 

According  to  Hilton  officials,  Answer 


Net's  advantages  over  the  old  network 
are  many: 

•  Better  mformatioo.  The  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  miniinum  of  four  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion —  which  the  end  user  can  add  notes 
to  —  on  each  account.  Betides  noting 
each  event  for  which  the  cbent  uses  the 
hotel,  such  as  annual  board  meetings  and 
quarterly  technical  forums,  perscmal  cb- 
ent  information  about  spouse  birthdays 
and  favorite  wines  are  also  included. 

•  Lend  mniugeinent.  Regional  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  managers  can  now  check  on 
the  progress  of  leads  they  forward  to  local 
hotels.  Moreover,  oatk^  and  r^kmal 
sales  offices  can  receive  leads  and  forward 
them  to  local  boteb,  which  lets  the  sales 
staff  meet  customers'  needs  more  quick¬ 
ly,  Wichers  says. 


•  Oa-tine  ncceen.  Employees  oo  longer 
have  to  use  paper  files  to  get  missing  in¬ 
formation.  Regional  directors  can  get  de- 
taib  on  sales  caDa  vis  PCs,  diminating 
travel  time  and  increasing  speed. 

•  Room  tracking  and  mfassiiinjj;  The 
system  lets  users  see  what  rooms  and 
meeting  areas  are  currently  in  use.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  8  sale^KTson  can  see  what  room 
the  diene  is  in  and  leave  a  computeiued 
electronic  mail  message  that  the  switch¬ 
board  operator  can  defim  to  the  guest 

•  Greater  acceas  and  easier  use.  An¬ 
swer  Net  lets  sales  use  tbdr  own 
IBM  {Arsons!  Sy8tein/2s  to  log  oo  at 
home  or  at  the  office.  Users  abo  get  sim¬ 
pler  commands  and  a  menu-driven  inter¬ 
face.  "Hotel  salespet^  are  a  type-A 
breed,"  explains  Moore,  manager  of 


199ftThe  missing 
north  of  New¥)i5. 


Integrated  network  management  is  about  to  undergo  a 
major  evolution.  Thanks  to  the  new  NYNEX'  ALLINKT  Operations 
Coordinator. 


Chances  are  your  corporate  network  is  made  up  of  elements 
from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  The  people  at  the  NYNEX  Science  and 
Technology  Center  know  that.  Which  is  why  they  invented  ALLINK. 

ALLINK  integrates  information  from  your  existing  network 
element  managers.  So  you  can  make  better  network  management 
decisions.  While  preserving  your  investment  in  existmg  systems.  This 
major  breakthrough  is  now  available  through  NYNEXWormation 
Solutions  Group. 

This  application  heralds  the  introduction  of  a  new  concept 
in  network  management  called  the  NYNEX  ALLINK  Network 
Management  Solution.  It  will  become  a  seamless,  integrated  network 
management  system,  streamlining  everything  from  operations  to 
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sales  roanagimtem  systems  at  HQton’s 
Dallas  office.  "They  want  infonnaticm 
quickly.'* 

"Now,  salespeople  no  lociger  have  to 
take  the  time  to  m^  a  status  repcvt  for 
the  manager,"  Del^ul  notes.  "The  {lead 
management]  function  helps  them  meet 
their  own  gcals  of  how  many  sales  calls 
they  will  make  in  a  given  time  period  " 

Burkhardt  say^  the  ability  to  access 
Hilton’s  reservation  system,  and  in  some 
cases  the  local  hotel's  (vc^ierty  manage¬ 
ment  systons.  makes  Hilton  sales  staff 
even  mcn^  responsive. 

"When  salespersons  want  to  verify 
whether  reservations  have  been  pro¬ 
cessed,  or  what  the  general  guest  room 
availabflity  is,  they  can  hot-key  into  the 
reservation  system,"  she  says. 


Clot«Mip 

Organtsatiofi:  Hihoo  Holds. 

Goel:  Connect  local,  r^iooal  and 
national  sales  offices  and  have  them 
operate  as  an  efficieot  ndwle. 
Strat^yr:  A  network  of  PCs  con¬ 
nected  to  a  central  mainframe  at 
headquarters. 

Payoff:  Tailored  client  informa- 
tioo,  lead  management,  quick  turn¬ 
around  time  on  customer  requests 
and  access  to  reaervatioo  and  prop¬ 
erty  management  systems  for 
more  informed  sales  pitches. 

More  impOTtantly,  the  new  system 
also  ties  into  a  new  way  of  prmnoting  HO- 


ton  hotels,  officials  say.  "SaleqKrsoos 
now  are  coached  to  a^  the  customer 
what  he  wants  out  of  his  stay  at  the  bo¬ 
ld,''  vnchersexplams. 

For  instance,  a  cbent  may  want  to  use 
the  hold  as  the  site  for  unveiling  a  new 
product  to  its  sales  force.  That  probably 
means  the  cheat  has  security  needs 
and  that  his  people  will  be  under  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  pressure  and  will  need  a 
{dace  to  unwind. 

Sales  more  tailored  to  client  needs 
have  bdped  Hilton  become  more  proGt- 
able,  officials  say.  While  Vncbers  says  that 
figures  on  increases  in  sales  lea^  and 
profits  are  proprietary,  be  cbxms  that 
both  "have  increased  substantially.'' 

Answer  Net  »  also  cheaper  than  the 
old  system,  Hihon  nffiriah  say.  "There’s 


link  is  disooMoed 


administration,  performance  and  design. 

If  your  company  is  digging  around  for  a  new  and  innovative 
solution,  the  NYNEX  farnily  of  companies  would  like  to  help.  We 
offer  you  everything  from  communications  and  computer  systems, 
to  professional  services,  to  advanced  software  and  systems  and 
network  integration. 

Visit  us  at  the  Information  Technology  Conference, 

Oct.  10-12  in  New  York,  Booth  419. 

Get  a  closer  look  at  what’s  been  missing  from  connectivity. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  comtnUe?  The  answer  is 

HfHEK 


a  tremendous  cost  aixt  tiroe  savings  with 
ctHsp  processing.”  says  ^  Whitworth, 
an  Answer  Net  prefect  leader. 

But  the  main  benefit  of  the  system  is 
speed.  "And  in  sales,”  Wichm  says, 
"speed  wins.” 

Ed  Watkins,  editor  of  industry  trade 
magaxiDe  Lodging  Ho^itaiity,  says  Ifil- 
too  could  use  a  boost  from  Ansv^  Net. 

While  the  chain  has  always  been  seen 
ss  a  good  marketer,  he  says,  and  IQtoa  is 
among  the  top  five  most  profitable  bold 
dnins,  its  profits  have  been  down  btely. 

NaxtsMps 

Future  plains  for  Answer  Net  are  already 
in  the  vmcks.  Currently,  the  system  is 
ing  integrated  with  an  automated  functioo 
book  called  Defohi/Mirade.  wfaiefa  tiacka 
the  future  use  of  public  boCd  rooms,  such 
as  ballrooms,  at  three  holds. 

Abo  under  development  is  an  "optma- 
atioo  plan"  system  that  wffl  be  integrat¬ 
ed  with  Answer  Net  "This  program  wiD 
bdp  a  saleqierson  determnie  what  they 
wiD  need  to  diarge  in  1993,”  Burkhardt 
explains.  "It  wiD  also  b^  us  detennine 
our  peak  periods  and  downtimes  during 
the  year.  Ultimatdy,  it  wiD  help  dients  by 
saving  them  money  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  occupancy  for  HBtoo.”  • 


Mmoo  ii  a  (ree-tance  writer  ImBf  is  PldindplM. 

Nuts  and  bolts 
of  Answer  Net 

The  Ansiver  Net  system 
stores  customer  infonna- 
tion  in  a  program  written 
in  Cobol  and  an  IDMS  da¬ 
tabase  that  resides  on  an 
IBM  3090  SSQlJ  running  MVS  at 
Hflton's  DaDas  office. 

The  mamframe  is  connected  via 
transnusBoo  tde- 
pbone  fines  to  500  IBM  PSf2  Modd 
508  and  708  nnming  DOS  3.3. 

The  system  is  based  on  coopera¬ 
tive  processing  between  the  main- 
frame  and  the  PCs.  where  the  An¬ 
swer  Net  software  pn^pam  resides 
on  bard  disks.  The  PC  program  re¬ 
quires  SOM  bytes  of  Stonge. 

The  configuration  uses  a  second 
token-ling  card  in  the  file  server  — 
aPS/280Moddlll  —  adiichcon- 
nects  the  system  to  the  proprietary 
property  management  syst^ 

"This  enables  the  property  man¬ 
agement  system  token-rmg  to  see 
the  whole  Answer  Net  network  as 
just  another  workstatioii.”  exfdains 
Elizabeth  Burkhardt,  director  of 
sales  management  systems  at  HD- 
too’s  DaDas  office. 

mhon  uses  Infroot,  an  (^-tfae- 
shelf  interface  package  from  Multi- 
soft,  Inc.  in  LawrenceviUe,  N  J..  be¬ 
tween  the  mainframe  and  the  PCs. 
The  system's  1,100  users  typically 
perfora  31,000  transsction/diy 
from  the  to  the  maa^ame. 

Some  PCs  are  connected  to  the 
satdbte  cfaannd  via  infividual  coax¬ 
ial  cdiles  and  others  by  Novel.  Inc. 
token-ring  networks.  Each  office 
has  one  printer.  Attadied  to  eadi 
local-area  network  is  a  hi^hapeed 
printer. 
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Introducing  this  year^ 
best  perfonnance.  Sdo. 


Once  again,  Compaq  unleashes  a  series  of  stunning 
performances. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/33L  and  COMPAQ 
.DESKPRO  386/33L  Personal  Computers  are  single-user 
PCs  that  deliver  the  utmost  in  power.  And  33-MHz  486 
models  of  the  COMPAQ  SV8TEMPRO  Personal  Computer 
System  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  network 
server  without  equal. 

For  individuals, 
our  powerful  new 
desktops  extract  the 
highest  performance 


_  comPAa 
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from  Intel’s  33-MHz  486  and  386  mictoptocessors.  So  you 
can  run  the  most  complex  CAD/CAE,  scientific  and  business 
applications  faster  than  ever.  You  can  also  take  advantage 
of  SCO’s  UNIX  operating  system  and  Microsoft’s  Windows. 
Plus  run  the  thousands  of  industry-standard  software 
products  available  under  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS  and  MS  OS/2. 

Both  machines  fulfill  your  need  lor  speed.  They’re 
optimized  with  high-speed  cache  memory  designs,  fbted 
disk  drives  and  powerful  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  (EISA).  So  nothing  slows  you  down. 

Both  offer  unequaled  growth  potential  with  seven  EISA  ex¬ 
pansion  slots  plus  internal  room  for  up  to  100  MB  of  RAM  and 
1.3  GB  of  mass  storage.  The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 


Andthisyear^ 
best  performance.  Group. 


__  comPAa 
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also  offers  an  upgrade 
path  to  486  teclinolc®t 
For  networks,  the 
COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  Family  now  delivers  the  ability  to 
employ  one  or  two  33-MHz  486  or 386  microprocessors. 

It’s  power  you  can  put  to  work  in  the  broadest  range  of  con¬ 
nected  environments,  from  resource  sharing  to  depart¬ 
mental  database  management. 

Inside  you’ll  find  innovations  like  a  512-Kh54e  Server- 
Cache  design,  EISA  I/O  performance  and  drive  array  tech- 
nolc®'.  You’ll  also  find  the  ability  to  use  up  to  11  expansion 
slots  and  store  up  to  4.28  gigabjies  of  data. 

These  innovations  are  complemented  by  the  COMPAQ 


DESKPRO  386n  and  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  Personal 
Computers,  PCs  designed  with  specific  network  features. 
Put  them  all  together  with  Novell’s  NetWare,  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager,  SCO’s  UNIX  or  other  industry-standard  net¬ 
work  or  multiuser  operating  systems  and  you’ll  get  the 
greatest  performance  to  ever  hit  the  networks. 

And  the  one  place  to  see  these  performances  live  is 
your  Authorize  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer.  For  the  near¬ 
est  location  and  more  information,  call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  131 .  In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  131 . 

_ comPAa 

It  simply  works  better. 
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SIEMENS 

NIXDORF 


Synergy  at  work 


The  merger  of  Siemens  and  Nixdorf  is  "Synergy  at 
work,"  offering  a  major  competitive  advantage  for  the 
customers  of  Siemer>s  Nixdorf  Information  Systems. 

"Synergy  A  work"  staixls  for  both  the  philosophy  and 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  company.  The  potential  for 
synergy  has  been  woven  into  the  very  fabric  and  corpo- 
fate  structure  of  the  new  organization. 

To  meet  today's  challenges  in  the  international  IT  mar¬ 
ketplace,  the  complementary  strengths  of  the  two 
companies  have  been  integrated  into  market-focused, 
customer-oriented  divisions  designed  to  respond 
rapidly  and  flenbiy  to  the  special  requirements  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  service  industries,  commercial  and 
pubHc  sectors. 

Siemens  Nixdorfs  customers  will  benefit  from  a 
comprehensive  range  of  products  and  services,  from 
specialized  individual  applications  to  integrated  corpo¬ 


rate  system  solutions,  from  notebook  PCs  to  super- 
comput^s,  and  from  dedicated  business  systems  to 
computer  networks  for  multinational  organizations. 

;  Our  worldwide  sales,  customer  service  and  support 
Organization  is  in  place. 

Our  technological  and  market  sector  expertise  is  second 
to  none. 

Our  reputation  for  software  develc^ment  and  systems 
integration  is  firmly  established. 

Capital  ideas,  the  capital  to  impiement  them,  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  research  and  development,  and  the  latest 
manufacturing  techniques  ensure  market  leadership. 

The  Siemens  Nixdorf  merger  has  created  a  single 
powerful  entity— the  largest  European-based  computer 
manufacturer.  And  together  with  its  customers,  this 
union  of  complementary  strengths  will  shape  'the  future 
of  computing  in  the  Nineties. 


Siemens  Nixdorf  Information  Systems,  Inc.,  200  Wheeler  Rd.,  Burlington,  MA  01803,  (617)  273-0480 


INTERVIEW 


Sharper  image:  EDS  in  the  ’90s 

Electronic  Data  Systems*  CEO  LesAlberthal  iiseskey  acquisitions  and  outsourcing 
to  gain  points  with  IS  managers 


LaAlberthal,  tkeehiefes- 
tcutxvtoffkttalEiieiron- 
%c  Data  Systems  Corp.  for 
46 years,  isfondofUUing 
visitors  ab^  an  image 
survey  the  compat^  commissioned 
two  years  ago.  "The  good  news  came 
back  that  we  didn  Y  have  a  bad  im¬ 
age.  '’ke  says.  "The  bad  news  was 
that  we  didn't  have  muck  of  an  im- 
ageataiL" 

That  was  when  EDS  was  still 
emergit^from  the  long  shadow  of  its 
dynamic  founder  and former 
chairman  Ross  Per^  Today.  EDS 
casts  a  nearly  $6  billion  ^dowof 
itsown. 

EI^  has  positioned  itself  to  ca^ 
in  on  the  tr^  toward  information 
systems  outsourcing  by  building  a 
national  network  of  data  centers 
and  acquiring  a  barrelful  of  verti¬ 
cal  market  expertise.  Last  month  it 
bou^  Ticor  Title  Irtsurartce  Co.  of 
California  arid  a  stake  in  Adt  Com¬ 
puter  ^fstems.  Irsc.  In  February. 
EDS  bought  half of  Texas  Air's  Sys¬ 
tem  One  airline  reservatums  sub¬ 
sidiary,  then  turned  around  and 
sign^aSdbillion  contract  to  man¬ 
age  the  IS  functions  at  EaskemAir- 
littesand Continental Airiitus.  It 
also  inked  recent  outsourcing  con¬ 
tracts  with  First  Fidelity  Bartcorp., 
Westmoreland  Coal  and  Neodata 
Services,  Inc. 

AJberthal  spoke  with  Compater- 
wofld  Executive  Editor  Paul  Giliin 
at  EDS' DaUas  keadqua  tiers 

1$  dlr»ctofi  twnd  fo  hov*  a 
p^raowyllfy  r»90fding 
B>S.  Tli«y  flU  fact 

that  you  con  Mva  fliam  nNMH 
•y,  but  lhay*ra  roliKtont  to 
bond  ovor  thoir  oparottoni 
and  ttrotagk  OMolc  to  on 
owtsMor.  do  you  think  1$ 
Aroctort  should  rogord  EDS? 
You've  got  a  time  now  where  bua- 
nesses  really  need  to  consult  with 
someone  on  bow  to  [use  technology 
acquired  during  the  last  20  years). 
What  it  boils  down  to  is:  What  do^  a 
company  have  to  do  to  get  tecfa^- 
ogy  to  accomplish  something? 

You've  got  the  hardware  suppli¬ 
es.  the  consultants,  the  softw^ 
product  guys  and  guys  like  EDS  all 
vying  to  say  they  can  make  techad- 
ogy  work.  All  th^  companies  are 
vying  to  find  the  guy  in  the  company 
wiQ  hsten.  Tte  question  is.  is 
that  the  IS  director  or  the  CEO  or  the 
[duel  financial  officer]  or  someone 
els^ 

There  will  be  some  situations  in 
which  we'U  market  directly  to  the  IS 
director,  other  situatioos  where 
we'll  market  over  his  bead.  IBM  faces 
that  same  choice.  You  watch  IBM 
—  as  long  as  the  IS  directoc  has 


enou^  authority  to  make  a  ded- 
skm,  tbey’U  sell  to  him.  The  minute 
be  loees,  tbeyH  be  in  that  chair¬ 
man’s  office. 

Whcrt  doua  lha  IS  dhoctor 
wood  fa  do  to  moka  aura  EDS 
doasn't  cornu  In  ovor  Ms 
hood  ond  put  Mm  out  of  a  |ob? 

Make  technology  work.  If  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  solved,  there's  no 
need  (for  EOS  to  come  in).  The 
problem  is.  there's  a  widening  gip 
[between  the  techndogy  curve  and 
our  ability  to  use  technology].  The 
gap  is  our  maiketphce.  The  abOity 
to  educate,  train  and  keep  pace  with 
technolo^  is  going  to  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  has  been.  .  .ACEOis'say- 
ing,  ‘Tye  done  all  this  stuff  and  I’m 
stiU  not  competitive  in  the  market.” 


Whan  o  company  honda  ovor 
ononllrafaciilytoyou.  Isn't  It 
taking  fho  risk  fhot  It's  giving 
g  ttrotagk  oiaat  to  lomobody 
who  hot  no  dboct  IntofMl  M 
lha  auccusa  of  tbo  bwaksoM? 
Absolutely  not  They’ve  got  more 
control  over  us  than  over  their  own 
employ^  We  have  every  interest 
pD  making  that  customer  successful), 
tf  that  custcmeir  doesn't  succeed, 
we  won't  succeed.  And  even  if.  at  the 
end  of  the  contract,  that  customer 
decides  to  bring  things  back  in-house 
or  go  somewhere  else,  we  have  to 
ensure  that  it's  done  smoothly  and 
profeaiionalty.  One  negative  rela- 
tioaahip  causes  tremendous  market 
problems  for  us. 

One  of  the  thmgs  the  customer  is 
getting  with  us  is  a  lot  of  experience 


You'ra  stM  soying  thot  tha 
onus  la  oo  tbo  IS  dbocfor  to  do 
Ms  fob  of  monoglng  fuchnol 
ogy;  ofhonviao,  EDS  might  bo 
coRod  In  to  do  it  for  Mm. 
Otherwise,  the  has  to  look  at 

alternatives.  That-con  be  across  the 
board  from  changing  the  IS  director 
to  changing  the  hardware. !  don’t 
think  we've  got  any  industries  today 
that  are  ht -catting  it  hke  they  were 
10  years  ago,  where  they  coi^  just 
roll  along  with  IS  as  a  certain  percent 
of  the  budget  That's  gone. 


being  a  change  agent  We  don’t  have 
to  bend  to  the  bureaucracy  of  an  or- 
ganiation.  An  outside  coaqany 
takes  its  orders  from  the  CEO. 

Whotimagoeroyoumostin- 
forwatod  In  portraying  to  tha 
ISdhoctor? 

WecanbeanaOytotbelS  director, 
or  we  can  be  a  threat  We  don’t  have 
as  a  goal  to  put  IS  directors  out  of 
buaaies8.Wedohaveagoaicfutiln- 
ing  technology  more  effectively  so 
that  our  customers  can  be  more  ef¬ 
fective. 


Isn't  EDS*  uHimoto  goal  to  got 
a  ful  acolo  focRMoa  monogo 
moot  controct  from  fho  cut* 
tomor? 

We  are  most  ^ective  when  given  a 
chaDen^  and  the  authority  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task . . .  We’re  very  con¬ 
tent  to  be  a  supf^  (tf  one  piece  of 
the  overall  sohitioD,  so  long  as  we 
have  enou^  ability  and  control  to 
make  that  piece  happen.  I  wiQ  walk 
away  firom  a  busmess  deal  if  I  can  see 
abe^  of  time  that  there’s  no  chance 
of  making  it  succeed. 


You'vo  sold  that  you  bohovo 
tho  Eastman  Kod^  Co.  out> 
sourcing  dual  with  MM  wos 
ovorhlown.  Why? 

There  was  an  image  of  this  being  a 
winner-take-aO  land  of  thii^.  We're 
stiD  in  there  today  as  we  have  been 
with  Kodak  for  years.  SM  speat  a 
good  deal  of  effort  making  sure  fits 
deal]  was  pubhdaed  and  advertised.  I 
could  do  the  same  pubbdty  stunt 
[with  some  of  our  customers),  but  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy.  Most 


executives  who  make  a  decision  of 
that  magnitude  know  the  bets. 

Would  you  put  your  two  most 
rocanl  ocquIalHons,  Wcor  ond 
Iho  oquity  stoko  in  Aak,  In 
contoxf? 

Tioor  is  just  an  extension  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  expand  in  the  insurance  bust- 
ness.  It's  an  area  that  we  think  h  m 
dire  need  of  technology  to  do  a  better 
job.  and  Ticor  was  a  way  to  get  into 
that 

Ask  is  different  When  [General 
Motors  Corp.)  bou^t  us,  manufoc- 
turii^  wasn’t  In^  on  our  bst  of  cre- 
dentiais.  After  the  GM  Fdatioadtip, 
we  not  only  picked  up  8,000  or 
9,000  data  processing  in 

manufocturing.  but  we  also  had  a 
cram  course  on  manufacturing.  Ask 
represents  access  to  software  prod¬ 
ucts  and  manufacturing  that  we  can 
use  for  aO  of  our  customer  base. 

We  try  to  UM  acquisitioos  to  gain 
people  and  expertise  that  we  don't 
have  or  products  or  a  customer  base 
we  don't  have. 

Do  you  •••  anything  along 
lha  Hnnt  of  doing  o  dool  with  o 
ma|or  consuhlng  4Wm,  Men 
fho  Ug  Bght  morgart  of  o  eou- 
pi#  of  yoors  ogo? 

We've  looked  at  that  concept  I 
don't  bebeve  you’ll  see  us  do  that  un¬ 
less  we  can  m^  it  effective  for  our 
customers.  We've  looked  at  it  from  a 
number  of  ang^,  but  we  haven’t 
gotten  comfortable  with  it 

Cow  you  gxploio  th#  rooion 

i^pvnnv  raw  wqimy  rwraiiofi~ 

■Mp  you  worfcod  out  In  lha 
do^  fo  ocquira  Taxos  Air's 
Systom  Ovw  raaonrollons 
ayatom? 

^  spoid  enormous  time  and  ener¬ 
gy  when  we  start  woridog  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  especxalhr  if  it's  on  a  fuQ  fa^ 
ities  management  basis,  h  the  past, 
they  would  have  said  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  us  run  their  computer 
centers,  and  we  would  have  taken 
over  the  computers  and  people  and 
that  [asset]  would  be  discounted 
back  in  our  priciog  structure.  But 
now,  more  companies  took  at  their 
data  procesaing  as  an  asset.  They 
want  some  cash  iq>  front  to  do  other 
things.  It’s  not  an  acquisition:  it’s  a 
change  in  the  finance  mechafosms. 

Is  outsourcing  o  long-form 
trondorlait|uaf  gotflwgobub- 
bio  of  pubWdty  right  wow? 

I  don’t  tlunk  cooqianies  see  it  as  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  They  see  it  as  part  of 
a  long-term  solution  to  effect!^ 
use  technology.  I  see  it  coitiDuing  for 
aoetber  one  to  two  decades  at  a 

inintmum,  • 
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In  order  to  get  ready  for  tomorrow,  connect  today. 


Call  Timeplex  for  unprecedented  broadband  inter¬ 
networking  capabilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  90s. 

Solutions  to  bandwidth-intensive  requirements  such 
as  distributed  processing,  CAD/CAM/CAE,  imaging, 
and  video  conferencing  are  available  now. 

Internetwork  your  LANs  and  WANs  and  have  your 
mission  critical  data  flow  through  enterprise-wide  networks 
with  "virtual  private  LAN"  security. 

Timeplex  s  FDDI-based  routers  and  concentrators 
consolidate  your  LAN  traffic  and  move  it  across  the  wide 
area  to  any  user.  We  have  the  broadest  array  of  wide  area 
networking  options  from  FT-I,T-1/E-I.  X.25  andT-3  assuring 
you  of  the  right  solutions  to  meet  your  needs  today. . . 
and  tomorrow. 

Timeplex  LAN/WAN  systems  are  up  and  running  in  the 
largest  FDDI  network  in  the  world  installed  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Communications-intensive  Fortune  500 
companies  such  as  General  Motors  and  Nabisco  Brands  are 
also  choosing  Timeplex. 

Think  of  your  network  as  a  strategic  asset.  Let  Timeplex 
show  you  how  to  even  further  expand  your  enterprise's 
productivity,  efficiency,  creativity  and  profitability  with  the 
capabilities  that  come  with  LAN/WAN  internetworking. 

Our  21  years  of  worldwide  experience  give  our  clients 
the  highest  levels  of  performance,  service  and  support. 

Certified  by  PTTs  wdridwide,  Timeplex  standards-based 
systems  provide  the  optimal  solution  to  your  present  and  future 
needs  by  combining  the  best  of  public  and  private  networking. 

Connect  with  Timeplex  at  1-800-669-2298  to  get  a 
jump  on  tomorrow.  We'll  send  you  our  inforrnation  kit  on 
"Networking  in  the  90s'". 

It'll  give  you  a  jump  on  your  competition  today. 


IfnlnflKip 

The  Connectivity  Leader 


TMCniX  COKPOlUCrC  HeAOOUARTEXS  400  CHESTNUT  itIDCERO  VtOOOCLIFF  LAKE  N|  07675  118001660^2298 

id  Kncdsm  Tiarct  Ewope  Aiotrab  New  Ze6bnd  Far  East 

I5W-1559  l»l>M6*4ia0  l122l76M69a  16121957-1660  I644I7II-287  (852)83 
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T  H  ECU  F  F 

Michael  Seiden 

Open  your 
eyes,  IS! 

HIn  many  cases  today,  in¬ 
formation  systems  con- 
suitants  and  systems  in¬ 
tegrators  are  selling 
dreams  that  can  often 
mean  nightmares  for  in- 
bouselS  departments. 
ConsuHants  and  integrators  are 
aware  Uiat  most  business  managers  feel 
they  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return 
on  their  IS  investment.  They  are  also 
aware  that  managers  have  heard  about 
the  examples  of  strategic  IS  successes: 
Gbcorp,  United  Airlines,  American  Air- 
hnes.  American  Hospital  Supply,  Federal 
Expresa  and  so  OIL  ^  crafty  integrators 
seO  managanoit  on  the  dr^m  of  using 
information  tecfaocrfogy  to  achieve  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  in  the  marketplace. 

On  the  other  hand,  internal  IS  depart¬ 
ments  offer  managers  a  more  mund^ 
reality  —  the  ability  to  keep  existing 
systems  running. 

Not  even  the  high  prices  charged  by 
systems  integration  consultants  can  sway 
management  caught  in  its  dreams.  If 
management  can  be  convinced  it  can  beat 
the  competition  by  using  information 
teduuriogy,  it  will  ^adiy  pay  the  price. 

In  fairness,  many  systems  int^ration 
consultants  bring  a  lot  to  the  Ubie.  Many 
consulting  firms  are  large,  world-class 
organizatkms  with  hi^-quality  employ¬ 
ees.  They  train  staff  in  h^notdi  fadlt- 
ties  and  provide  them  with  a  full  array  of 
sui^Kfft  tools  ~  laptop  computers,  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineering  toob 
and  planning  methodologies.  Add  these 
qualificatioos  to  the  dream  that  systems 
intention  consultants  offer,  and  these 
outsiders  present  formidable  competition 
for  the  ixitemal  IS  department. 

In  foct,  while  the  head  of  IS  may  be 
reporting  to  the  chief  financial  offi^  or 
the  vice-president  of  administration,  the 
sy^ems  integration  omsultant  is  talking 
to  the  chief  executive  officer  or  the  chief 
operating  (fficer  in  most  cases.  They 
have  a  business  relationship,  not  a  tech¬ 
nical  relationship.  By  speaJ^  to  operat¬ 
ing  managers  from  a  business  perspec¬ 
tive,  systems  integration  consultants  are 
seen  as  credible,  which  is  often  not  the 
case  with  the  internal  IS  department. 

As  management  continues  to  buy  into 
the  dream,  even  cost  becomes  a  second¬ 
ary  issue.  Systems  integrators  are  often 
very  expensive  and  can  smoetimes  ex¬ 
ceed  th^  budgets  on  oxnpany  projects 
—  without  severe  consequences.  In  con¬ 
trast,  internal  IS  bui^ts  tend  to  be 
tightly  controlled,  with  severe  limitations 
on  growth. 

Here  the  nightmare  begins.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  dream  state  eventuaOy  begins  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  IS  func¬ 
tion.  A  serious  qi^tion  emerges:  Can  the 
internal  IS  organization  survive  in  the 
con^nny  of  the  19908,  or  will  it  be  re¬ 
place  outside  consulting  and  fodti- 
ties  management  firms?  Unless  tbelSor- 
ganiation  can  establish  its  pedtkm  as 


integral  to  the  business  structure,  h  runs 
a  big  danger  of  becoming  obsolete. 

So  how  can  the  internal  IS  wgania- 
tkm  survive  against  the  onslaught  of  com¬ 
mercial  systems  integrators?  The  fol- 
lowing  are  a  few  helpful,  hopeful  hints: 

•  IS  departments  must  team  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  strategic  advantage  and 
strategic  maintenance.  Strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  means  using  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  be  different  from  your  competi¬ 
tors.  Strategic  maintenance  means  using 
information  technology  to  reduce  costs 
and  improve  productivity  to  keep  up  with 
the  competition  and  stay  in  business. 

External  systems  integratois  may 
sell  management  on  strategic  advantage 
while  actually  providing  strategic  main¬ 
tenance.  If  t^  occurs,  even  successful 


implemefitation  efforts  can  lead  to  man¬ 
agement  dissatisfoction. 

•  The  IS  organiatkm  jouai  be  a  strate¬ 
gic,  tactical  and  operatkmal  partner  with 
operating  management.  Bu^ness  activi¬ 
ties.  measuremente,  controls  and  plans 
must  havetheinvolvementafISFe- 
sources  from  inception  through  imple¬ 
mentation.  If  IS  is  nothing  more  than  a 
“caD  me  when  you  need  me”  organiza- 
tion.  its  fuDctkm  could  just  as  easily  be 
provided  by  an  outside  organization. 

•  A  company  must  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  sound  busmess  strategies  for  the  IS 
fuDctkn.  IS  must  be  managed  like  a  busi¬ 
ness.  not  just  a  tedinical  support  organi- 
zatkxL  Tte  will  ensure  that  the  IS  fimc- 
tkn  is  contributing  to  busmess  goals. 

•  A  company  must  develop  sound  infor¬ 


mation  technology  strat^ies.  Tedmol- 
ogy  coats  money  and  should  be  used  only 
when  it  adds  real  value  to  the  busmess. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  strat^c  maintenance  systems  or 
with  IS  organizations  that  support  the 
business  in  a  least-cost  mode.  Strategic 
advantage  systems  aren't  for  everyone. 

•  The  busing  must  always  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  consultants,  systems  integrators 
and  fodlities  managers.  While  these  con¬ 
sultants  can  be  useful  in  the  ri^t  situa- 
tioo,  their  use  should  be  planned,  moiu- 
tored  and  controlled  in  situations  where 
their  expertise  can  produce  results  and 
create  real  value.  • 


Seiden  i»pcMiiteat<rfSeadq»  and  AMocino.>  COB- 
aokkig  fina  ID  Ea^ewHd.  Cola 


You  don't  own  a  power  plant  for 
your  electricity... 

Why  own  a  data  center  for  your  information  systems? 


Your  company's  business  Is  your  focus. 

Outsource  your  computing  requirnnents  to  Martin 
Marietta,  a  For/iuie  1 00  corporation,  and  you’re  in  control 
of  the  resources  you  need  when  you  need  them.  We’ve 
been  providing  outsourcing  services  to  the  Federal 
government  and  corporate  clients  for  more  than  20  years. 
Our  multiple  data  centers  are  accessible  nationwide,  and 
staffed  with  expert  personnel  ready  to  service  your  needs. 

FOCUS... 

A  Large  Hospital  Association  —depends  on  us  to 
provide  over  half  of  its  members  with  access  to 
demographic  databases  and  technical  consultation  for  the 
design,  integration,  and  implementation  of  the  member 
network. 


RespofisiveriESS... 

A  Federal  Government  Agency  —  trusts  Martin 
Marietta  to  provide  a  secure,  nationwide  teleprocessing 
service.  The  U.S.  agricultural  industry  relies  on  us  for  its 
business  forecasting. 

RESOURCES... 

A  Major  Glass  Manufacturer  Fortune  500 
company  without  a  mainframe,  relies  on  Martin  Marietta 
for  its  major  information  processing. 

AND  now  YOU  — 

.should  talk  with  a  Martin  Marietta  representative  and  find 
out  how  we  can  help  you  concentrate  on  your  business. 


FLEXIBILITY... 

A  Major  Electrical  Supplier  —  saves  by 
eliminating  its  data  center.  With  Manin  Marietta,  the 
company  has  the  computer  resources  it  needs  now  and  can 
increase  or  decrease  utilization  with  minimal  cost  impact. 


omets 


OufMilly.  VA 
Philadelphia.  PA 
Orlando.  FL 
Los  Angeles.  CA 


(70.1)itti2>5l{U 

(407)X26'l.t20 

(2I3)5I(h43(IO 


Martin  Marietta 

Your  Outsourcing  Partner 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  GROUP 
4795  Meadow  Wood  Lane 
ChantHiy.  VA  22021 
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Comiintudfr9Mpti*73 
iote^Btcd  fjritef^  it  ispo«ft)le  to  access 
foDcteia  or  ditabMes  a«iA0«/ fo¬ 
nt  tfaroath  logical  acceaa  poiota.  It's  a 


Tbiop  are  foade  worae  by  tbe  to  that 

«  »y  higtnfiral- 

ly  has  been  a  lov  priority. 

FhiaBy.  in  many  cases,  seniar  manage¬ 
ment  dott  notaee  any  conflict  between 
■teyatiuu  and  security.  AO  these  toors 


How  bad  is  securits^  AMR  Infbnnation 
Services,  be.  claims  that  when  adeed  U) 
do  so  for  a  test,  it  bss  been  able  to  break 
.  Bio  90%  of  its  clients' systems. 

Despite  risag  fean,  some  mformstkin 


security  eaperts  <|uestioa  whether  highly 
integrited  systems  are  reafly  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  computer  crime  sod  vandalism 
than  centralised  or  limited  network  com¬ 
puter  systems. 

Jos(^  Bofogna,  who  edits  the  monthly 
nesrsle^  “Computer  Security  Digest” 
in  Plymouth,  Mk^..  concedes  that  net¬ 
works  are  probably  a  little  more  vulnera¬ 
bly  than  mainframes. 

“The  weakest  link  theory  applies  — 
that  one  unsecured  PC  in  the  network  can 
ezpoee  the  entire  network  to  embarrass¬ 
ment,''  Bologna  says.  However,  be  cau¬ 
tions  against  blowi^  the  problem  out  a( 


A  recent  Creative  Strategies  Research 
report  seems  to  beck  him  vp.  The  study. 
‘'Managing  Mkrocompnters  in  the 


1990s.'’  discovered  that  <nly  7%  data 
loss  came  from  software-related  causes 
and  viruses  —  an  indicator  ol  security  and 
access  pnbitms.  Most  loss  was  beouse 
of  operator  error .  according  to  the  report 
A1  Behsle,  chairman  of  the  Informatioo 
Systems  Security  Committee  of  the 
American  Bankers  AssociatioQ.  is  outspo¬ 
ken  on  the  subject 

'T  have  something  unique  in  this  6eld: 
a  mentality.  We  have  created  in¬ 

formation  not  to  lock  it  up,  not  to  encase  it 
in  concrete,  but  to  make  it  available  to 
those  who  need  it,”  be  says. 

Betisle  says  integration  is  inevitable 
and  the  security  profession  wiQ  be  fenced 
to  find  solutions  to  security  challenges 
without  losing  sight  of  the  origina]  goal 
“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wberie  world 


It’s  an  art  selecting  the  ones  that  best  fit. 


They'fc  all  orong  playen  on  our  leam. . . 
and  they’re  ready  to  join  yours. 

From  our  kn^  leadership  in  lelecommu- 
nicitjorts.  it  was  a  itauimi  rtext  step  to  data 
cummunkatxMu  ami  oflice  systems. .  .and 
we  repment  the  leading  component  and 
systems  manu  tourers  in  both  areas.  Which 
gives  you  the  best  sekebon  of  the  moat 
advanced  technology. .  .the  knowk(%e  that 
you’re  getiif^  a  customized  solution  lo  your 

i 

POK  MOtl£  INRMtMATWN  CALL 


problemv  .  and  the  assurance  that  you're 
getting  equipment  and  sersicc  that  you  can 
rely  on. 

We  lake  what  you've  got  and  add  what 
you  need  to  create  the  hybrid  network  that 
will  best  serve  you.  We  integrate  your 
inlrastrucnne.  computing  platTcems.  medi- 
uim.  protocols.  LANS  and  WANS.  GTE 
provides  the  consultii^  skills,  des^  meth¬ 
odology.  and  design  integration  capatHliiy 


with  proven  project  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Plus  the  talents  ofa  sophisticated  sialT 
to  furnish  maintenance,  service  and  training 
cm  site. 

All  of  which  makes  it  possible  for  your 
people  to  do  what  they  do  best. .  run  your 
business  at  maximum  eflknency.  AHer  all. 
selecting  the  right  [^yeis  could  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  key  to  your  winning  or  losing 
the  big  one. 


'  l♦^0^^^^7280O^m^DCOFMYStXTt 
1-MCM62-1075  NYfKrEGNUr 


THE  POWER  IS  CW 


didn’t  grow  up  on  one  platform,’’  he  con¬ 
cludes.  “But  this  IS  a  country  of  choices. 
There  is  a  real  challenge  to  provide  a  se¬ 
cure  envirooment  but  to  sta^  in  the  way 
of  integratioa  ia  to  stand  in  the  way  <rf 


How  mwch  awcMrIty  y 

There  is  general  agreement  that  better 
integrated  security  is  needed,  \news  dif¬ 
fer.  tbou^  about  what  constitutes  effec¬ 
tive  and  adequate  security. 

On  one  ^de  are  adv^tes  of  an  ag- 
gresave  approach.  Beyond  simple  de¬ 
vices  such  as  passwords,  IDs  and  log-ons, 
they  abo  see  a  use  for  biometrics  and  oth¬ 
er  more  exotic  devices. 

IdesDy.  Campbell  says,  organiatkms 
would  be  able  to  automate  security  across 
multiple  operating  enviroomenta.  The 
next  phase  would  be  to  establisfa  a  securi¬ 
ty  monitor  with  master  data  banks  of  all 
authorities,  which  would  centraDy  man¬ 
age  pertinent  security  information. 

While  business-minded  executives 
such  as  Belisle  concur  that  aU  users  ^Kxild 
be  identified  and  have  passwords  and  oth¬ 
er  basic  security  protections,  he  cautions 
against  overdoing  it 

“When  you  have  a  loan  officer  sdx> 
says  that  he  couldn’t  cloae  a  loan  because 
the  system  had  him  re-enter  his  password 
27  times,  and  by  that  time  the  customer 
got  fed  up  with  the  dday  and  went  to  an¬ 
other  ba^,  management  needs  to  look  at 
bow  much  security  they  really  want,’’  be 
explains. 

To  Ken  DdMff,  managing  director  of 
the  infonnatkMi  security  practite  at  An¬ 
dersen  Consultiog  in  Chicago,  good  inte¬ 
grated  security  starts  with  organizatkm- 
wideeducatioa. 

“Security  needs  to  be  communicated 
to  emidoyees  in  the  same  way  as  quality," 
be  says.  ‘There  needs  to  be  an  education 
program  that  says  ‘we  work  at  this  com¬ 
pany:  we  do  something  that  somebody 
else  wants.’  ’’ 

A  sense  of  data  ownership  and  respon¬ 
sibility  among  managem^  and  staff  is  a 
good  first  step,  experts  say. 

Another  sedutioo  lies  in  debunking 
myths  spread  by  integration  and  (^>en  sys¬ 
tems  advocates,  which  CampbeD  says  has 
led  to  misapprehensions  about  security. 

“The  myth  of  having  to  lay  security 
aside  to  provide  <:q>enness  in  systems  is 
me  d  the  major  mistakes  that  we  were 
making.  Portimatdy,  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  aware  <d  the  openness  of  the 
systems  they’ve  created.” 

Dehoff  agrees,  saying,  “We  have  the 
mentality  that  all  information  should  have 
accessibility  to  all  employees,  which 
opens  the  portholes  to  tl^  mischief  mak¬ 
ers.  the  browsers  or  the  Shadow  Hawk 
guy  that  comes  in  to  copy  or  observe 
what’s  in  the  corporate  database.” 

There  is  no  strmg  consensus  about 
which  security  measures  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  'Tor  the  most  part,  people  are  still 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  disparate  en¬ 
vironments,’’  Campbell  says. 

One  sign  of  this  trend  is  Uiat  many  larg¬ 
er  firms  are  paying  more  attentkm  to  se¬ 
curity  architectures.  Bdisle  says:  “More 
and  more  firms  seein'to  be  realizing  that 
it’s  more  eq>ensive  to  add  the  bathroom 
to  the  bouse  after  it’shuOt,  rather  than  in¬ 
tegrating  it  into  the  design  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  natural  idumbing.”  • 
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From  crude  to  refined 

Five-year,  $10  million  project  helps  Ckamplin  raise  petrochemical  quality,  double  output 


BY  KATIE  CRANE 


Five  years  ago.  if  you’d  asked 
^^^rren  Thompson  if  Cham- 
piin  Refining  and  Chemi¬ 
cals.  Inc.  would  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  the  following  year,  he 
would  have  replied  with  a  confident 
“Sure."  Then  came  the  caii  chat  ev¬ 
ery  business  fears. 

A  major  customer,  peeved  at  small 
quality  inconsistencies  in  its  petro- 
diemicai  product,  issued  an  ultima¬ 
tum:  “If  you  don’t  fix  things  ^t, 
we’D  atop  buying."  The  threat  shook 
Thompson,  manager  of  process  con¬ 
trol  and  ccmiputer  apfdicatioDs  at 
Chami^’s  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  oil 
refinery. 

It  was  especially  serious  because 
Dallas-based  Champlin  has  only 
about  a  half-dozen  U.S.  customers  for 
whom  it  converts  low-gravity,  high- 
suifur  Venezuelan  crude  oil  into  gaso¬ 
line,  dies^  fuel  and  ratr  materials  for 
plastics,  chemicals,  synthetic  fibers 
and  fertilize'. 

In  this  case,  quality  varied  only  a 
few  hundredths  ctf  a  percent  &om  day 
todayandmetspec^tions.  but  the 
chest  said  even  such  minute  fluctua- 
tkms  affected  its  plant  operations. 
“When  one  of  those  Ixg  raw  material 
users  comes  at  you,  it  has  a  big  im¬ 
pact,"  Thompson  says. 

1^  impact  may  Ik  an  understate¬ 
ment  Heeding  its  customer’s  vnords, 
Cham{rfin  ackipted  a  compansrwide 
quality  program  based  on  the  quality 
and  pg^ucthrity  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  theorist  Dr.  W.  Edwards  Dem- 
ing.  Thompson  sums  up  this  phOoeo- 
phy  with  one  phrase:  Always  try  to 
improve.  'The  result  was  a  $1  btUion 
project  to  automate  process  control, 
theieby  doubting  petrochemical  out¬ 
put  at  the  Texas  focahty  to  8,000  bar¬ 
rels  per  day. 

A  key  pari  of  the  effort  is  a  five- 
year,  $10  million  integration  project 
that  lets  Chami^  monitor  thou¬ 
sands  of  temperatures  and  flows. 
Now.  everyone  from  the  president  to 
a  laboratory  worker  can  access  pro¬ 
cess  and  business  informatioo  via 
340  color  terminals  and  a  total  of  10 
Vaxstation  2000s  and  3100s. 
Customers  seem  plea^.  “In  the 


past  two  years  we  have  seen  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Champlin's  product,"  says  David 
Krieg,  a  quality  assurance  coordina¬ 
tor  at  Dow  Cb«nical  Co.  in  Freeport, 
Texas.  “The  impurity  levels  have 
dropped  dramatic^y." 

In  fact,  the  automation  (vogram 
has  been  so  successfiil  that  Champlin 
earlier  this  year  became  tbe  first 
manu^urer  to  win  the  coveted 
quality  award  from  tbe  U.S.  Environ¬ 
mental  Protectioo  Agency  (ERV). 
Visitors  from  Japan,  Mexico  and 
South  Korea  have  toured  the  new 


Ironically,  pieces  of  Champlin’s  in¬ 
tegrated  system  existed  a  decade 
ago.  In  1980,  tbe  firm  had  developed 
a  large  database.  caQed  the  Process 
E)ata  Communications  System 
(PDCS).  which  served  as  a  repository 
for  tbe  refinery’s  process  data.  The 
database  contained  all  data  from  tbe 
entire  product  life  cyde.  from  crude 
od  shipments  to  fintsM  product. 

Eventually.  Champlin  added  data 
from  tbe  laboratory,  tank  gauging 
system,  maintenance  work  orders, 
central  requnitioQ  qrstem,  electronic 
mail.  Mass-ll  word  processing  and 


Craw  ia  a  frae-tance  writer  baaed  in  Nor- 
wKb.VL 


Olomplin  Rnflnlng’s  Thompson; 

softtpanpnblem’ 

automated  frdlity,  as  have  execu¬ 
tives  from  Shell  OO  Co..  BP.  Texaco, 
Inc.  and  Du  Rmt  Co. 

Such  reviews  bode  weU  for  Cham- 
ptin,  one  of  the  10  largest  Texas  oil 
refiners  and  the  North  American  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  ^troleos  de  Venezuela 
SA..  itself  tbe  world’s  fifth  largest  oQ 
company  and  owner  of  Citgo.  Its  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  refinery  can  handle 
160,000  barrels  of  Venezuelan  crude 
od  per  day  and  counts  among  its  cus¬ 
tomers  Monsanto  Co.,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  BASF  Corp.  and  Du  Rmt 
But  like  other  refiners,  Cham^ 
faces  a  tou^,  vcdatile  market  that 
could  be  helped  by  techncdogy. 

David  Capers,  vice-president  of 
Dallas-based  Solomon  Associates,  an 
international  management  consulting 
firm  spedalizang  in  energy  and  chem¬ 
ical  industries,  agrees,  saying  that 
the  refining  industry  in  goieral  has 
been  slow  to  develop  “dedsioo  infbr- 
mation  systems."  While  Champlin’s 
isn’t  the  only  such  system,  he  says,  it 
is  among  tbe  best 


'We  belitve  inUgration  is  strictfy  a 


Stone  Mountain  Graphic  Outkxik 
^ireadsbeets  to  (be  database. 

But  tbe  system  wasn’t  integrated. 
For  example,  users  one 

portion  of  PDCS  were  forced  to  log 
off  in  order  to  read  another  section. 
Sometimes  it  took  longer  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  application  than  it  did  to  ac- 
tuaDyuseit 

Even  with  such  a  hard-to-ose  sys¬ 
tem,  Thomson  recalb,  "we  were 
content.  We  were  on  ^>ec.  We  had  aD 
the  data.  And  we  showed  it  very  pret¬ 
tily.”  However,  the  was  not  good 
eooufl^  for  some  Champlin  custom¬ 
ers.  So  Thomson  and  his  group  start¬ 
ed  looking  for  a  better  way. 

From  tbe  start,  the  motto  was 
“Imep  it  simple."  Champlin  ap¬ 
proached  its  software  vendors  adcing 
for  simple  routines,  not  large  rela¬ 
tional  ^tabaaes  and  sophisticated 
SQL  calk  to  tie  indmdaal  applica¬ 
tions  together.  “We  bdieve  int^;ra- 
tion  is  strictly  a  software  problem,” 
Thompson  oqriains. 

The  deciskm  to  buy  off-the^belf 


products  rather  tkm  develop  tbe 
software  m-house  let  the  company 
concentrate  on  vdiat  it  does  best, 
says  ‘Thompson,  adding  "We're  a  re¬ 
finery,  not  a  software  developer." 

Stanford  and  smooWi 

Over  a  24-moath  period,  integration 
went  smoothly,  says  Charles 
"Chuck"  Roberaon.  a  Champlin  com¬ 
puter  appfications  spedabst.  A  big 
reason,  he  says,  was  that  Champlin 
decided  to  standardize  on  Digital 
Eqinpment  Corp.  hardware  and 
graphics  displays.  And  unlike  other 
companies,  Roberson  adds,  Chaoopiin 
was  not  saddled  wHb  a  mbc-and- 
matcfa  installed  base  that  forced  it  to 
start  from  scratch. 

Eventual^,  systems  architects 
came  up  with  a  detailed  strat^. 
Process  control  data  is  handled  by 
HoneyweO  ’TDC  2000  or  3000  pro¬ 
cess  control  instrumentatioa  The 
current  PDCS  system  links  six  pro¬ 
cessors  from  0^:  a  VAX  6440  as 
the  host,  phis  two  VAX  8350s.  a  Mi- 
crovax  3400  and  two  PDP-l  l/73s  to 
feed  remote  process  control  data  into 
tbe  main  computer. 

Tbe  secondary  computers  also 
provide  necessary  monitoring  and 
computer  control  for  the  more  than 
10,000  devices  throughout  the  refin- 
cry. 

These  systems  form  the  backbone 
for  dozens  of  off-the-shelf  ap^ica- 
tions.  inriuding  supervisory  ontroi 
software  from  Setpoint,  a  mainte- 
nance  managenent  package  firom 
Fluor  Danid  and  process  engineering 
software  from  Mlrtiere.  Setpoint  also 
provides  products  for  process  con¬ 
trol.  networking,  spreaddieets  and 
statistical  control  as  wdl  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  databiae  for  PDCS. 

Champlm's  IS  staff  also  integrated 
a  variety  of  lymaKnrd,  independem 
databases,  according  to  Roberson.  A 
bar-code  samphng  and  arhaduKng 
system  controls  tests  through 
Continued  on  page  84 


OrgaaiBadoa:  Chanqifia 
Reftnng  and  Chemkab. 
Goal:  Iflt^rate  process  con¬ 
trol  «id  busmeM  data  to  im¬ 
prove  qudity  of  ita  petro- 
cfaenttcal  products. 

Strstsfir:  Revamps  10- 
year-old  prooas  arformation 
daubaaebyintegiitipgit 
Tfith  rm  llif  hiaimsi  iliii 
Rq^off:  Donbled  petrochem¬ 
ical  output  to  8,000  barreb  a 
day.  Woo  aeveral  quabty 
awards  from  its  customers  as 
weBistheEnviroDmeutal 
^otectioo  Agency. 
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ComHmrntifrompMfiSS 

r>iMin>lin*»  talwa<n>y 

A  oev  Unritocy-ssrstan  pofras 
ststirtkai  csotiob  oo  the  analyBis  of  sam¬ 
ple*.  The  Ofl  Handing  nd  Movements 
Systems  (OHMS)  tracks  as  many  as  200 
taoks  and  most  pqteine  meters  through¬ 
out  the  refinery,  sOoinDg  anyone  in  the 
refinery  to  tndt  die  status  of  receipCs. 
ihgknrntiirirttraoMers  of  product 
This  is  just  the  beginning.  Robenon 
ays.  "We're  joM  starting  to  find  aO  the 
oeatsy-keens  we  can  pufl  together/' 

nsf  p^OQWCwiwvy  nowws 

AO  toU,  Tbompson  and  tns  eight-member 
staff  (19  fironf  five  to  1987)  qient  nearly 
80%  of  their  time  during  the  last  three 
years  automating  the  process  control 


functioo.  But  there’s  no  doubt  in  their 
minds  that  it's  been  worth  it 

Thanks  to  the  proiect,  Chsmphn  was 
sfale  to  improve  qudity  by  sdding  the  sbib- 
ty  to  gatte  data  e^ly  and  quickiy  for 

manii«»fwy  wivirnmnwital  rq>nrt«  Miri  ta 

detect  aiy  disturtences  thit  might  dfect 
the  proceas,  eiplaine  Richard  Cadmus,  s 
30-year  veteran  of  the  od  and  gas  mdustiy 
who  DOW  works  lor  I^C  as  an  industrial 
marketing  manager. 

layoffs  firom  the  system  have  been 
substantial,  cooqisny  offidab  say. 
Though  Champtin  won’t  discuss  exact 
numbers,  it  says  payback  on  its  invest- 
meitt  is  in  months  ratW  than  years. 

There  have  been  internal  payoffs  as 
well,  according  to  Thompson.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  laboratory  worker  can  now  pro¬ 


cess  five  times  the  industry  average  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  in  an  eight-bow  day  because 
of  the  availability  and  quality  of  (tata. 

Control  is  improved,  too.  he  adds.  "We 
can  momtor  4,000  temperatures  and 
5,000  flows  ev^  lOseco^  throughout 
tteprooess.*’ 

Ndw,  users  can  access  data  from  any 
tennisil.  select  the  plant  area  and  pr^ 
cess  unit  they  want  to  review  and  immedi¬ 
ately  get  a  retime  (nxicess  diagram. 

For  example,  wbra  someone  wants  an 
updated  analysis  of  a  particular  stream  — 
the  flow  of  crade  oil  as  it's  being  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  petrochemical  raw  material  — 
the  user  simply  pmnts  a  mouse  at  that 
stream  and  di^  The  stream's  lab  re¬ 
sults  are  di^dayed  in  a  window,  while  in 
the  background,  the  proce^  diagram  is 


being  updated  with  live  process  data. 

If  there  is  a  mait»e«>naTif#  problem  in 
ooe  unit,  someone  can  walk  to  any  work- 
statioo,  enter  the  work  ordm  and  pi^  t9 
equipment  records,  cutaway  drawings, 
maintenance  histocy  or  parts  lists. 

Hard  benefits  aren't  the  only  measure 
of  the  systems’  effectiveness.  Thompson 
adds.  the  system  went  on-line,  the 
firm  has  won  four  successive  quality 
awards  from  the  same  irked  customer 
that  challenged  it  to  diange,  he  says. 

"What  we’ve  done  is  not  very  sofrfusti- 
cated  at  all,"  Thompson  says.  What  sets 
(^haiDplin  ^art,  D^’s  Ca^us  adds,  is 
that  the  company  started  the  quality  and 
integratkm  process.  "It  is  like  eating  an 
elephant,"  he  says,  "you've  got  to  do  it 
one  bite  at  a  time/’* 


Digital  Equipment  Corp/$  in- 
tegratioo  bhtz  CMitinues.  DEC  won 
a  $100  million  ccmtract  to  supply 
operational  support  systems  fw  a 
German  pan-European  digital  cel¬ 
lular  telecoromunicatioos  network. 

In  other  news,  DEC  and  Ernst 
&  Young  signed  a  nonexclusive 
service  alliance  agreement  to  pur¬ 
sue  systems  integration  buanks  in 
the  h^th  care  industry. 


The  Open  Scfftware  Founda¬ 
tion  announced  the  Dtstributed 
Computing  Environnient  The  of¬ 
fering  was  described  as  tecfanol- 
c^ies  f<v  creating  and  using  a  dis¬ 
tributed  environment 


Who  backs  up  the  perscai  wto’s  responsible 
fcr  backups?  If  somebody  at  OK  of  your  reim 
sites  is  sick  cr  CO  vacatkm,  is  critical  data  protected? 
Or  does  it  just  lie  there,  exposed? 

Netwcric  Systems’  Central  Archiving  package 
puts  the  jcfo  cf  saft'guaidirg  data  where  it  bdongs: 
at  ycHff  main  data  center.  Wth  Central 
Ajxliiving,  your  mainframe  system 
(IBM,  fca-  example)  automati(My 
backs  up  data  from  remote  minis 
(like  a'SAX)  and  networked  PCs 
anytime  you  want 

Plenty  of  conqianies  have  gotten  b 
because  they  coito’t  recover  lost  data,  even 
frcm  simple  disasters  like  a  (Me  crash. 

Make  sure  your  cperaticos  dcot  get  beached. 

Call  1-800-338-0122  t  o 

Network  Systems. 


'J 


Software  Publishing  Corp.  in 
Dallas  introduced  Infoslliance,  a 
choit/server  software  product 
that  Vets  personal  computer  users 
oa  a  network  transparently  access 
and  manipulate  data  locat^  in  dis¬ 
parate  databases.  Users  include 
companies  such  as  Providesit  Life 
A  Accident  Ineurance  Co.  and 
CocD-CoU  Infonnatioa  Ser- 


The  total  market  for  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Apfrficatioo  Architecture 
software  is  expected  to  be  $3. 1  tal- 
lioQ  in  1990,  according  to  Market 
Intelligence  Reaearch  Corp.,  a 
consulting  firm  based  in  Mountain 
View,  Calf. 

Interleaf,  Inc.  announced  a  $1.5 
miDkm  order  from  Canadair  ^ 
pub&shmg  software,  systems  inte¬ 
gration  services,  hardware  and  sup¬ 
port  The  system  wiD  be  used  to 
produce  technical  documentation 
that  meets  Air  Transport  Aasoda- 
tion  spedficatiocis. 

San  Diego-based  Simpact  Aaao- 
ciatea,  Inc.  received  a  $1  million 
contract  to  provide  wide-area 
networking  equipment  to  Contel 
Federal  Syatema.  The  equi(>- 
ment  will  be  used  in  Contei’s  project 
to  modernae  U.S.  Air  Force 
weather  information  systems 
worldwide. 
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DisplayWrite  5  for  DOS. 


DisplayWrite®  5  has  what  it  takes 
to  give  users  and  buyers  alike  the  power, 
speed  and  flexibility  they’ve  been 
asking  for. 

In  fact,  there  are  35  added  features. 
Like  split-sCTeen  editing  that  lets  you 
edit  and  share  text  between  two  docu- 
meQts  at  once.  And  there’s  Page  Preview 
so  you  can  see  text  in  a  WYSIWYG 
environment  to  make  sure  it  looks  its  best 
before  printing.  There’s  even  a  com¬ 
mand  line  inter&ce  so  you  can  bypass 


menus  and  streamline  your  work. 

DisplayWrite  5  also  oflers  advanced 
mei^  options,  multicolumn  formatting, 
support  for  a  wide  variety  of  fonts  and 
more  printer  support  than  ever. 

And  since  this  version  is  compatible 
with  the  entire  DOS  and  OS/2® 
DisplayWrite  ^rnily,  your  company  s 
investment  in  software  and  training 
remains  intact  The  uncomplicated  pull¬ 
down  menus  make  it  easy  for  current 
users  to  employ  the  newest  features  and 


for  iH‘w  users  to  learn,  riglit  fmm  the 
start.  If  anyone  has  a  question,  a  toll- 
free  suppcirt  line  is 
thent  to  hdp. 

IBM  DisplayWrite: 
with  everything 
it  has,  you’re  liound 
to  get  exatlly  what 
you  want. 

lif^rade  now.  Sec  DisplayWrite  5  at 
your  kM'al  dealer  or  call  I  800  IBM-76W 
for  mon'  information. 
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T  Y  I  N  O  IT 
T  O  GIT  HER 

George  Van  Ness 

The  art  of 
risk  management 

A  recent  FedenI  AmtioD  Administre- 
tioo  qrstems  integratioQ  project,  worth 
about  $1.5  bdboo  over  10  yean,  was  bad 
on  by  just  one  systems  integntor.  Wby 
such  a  poor  showing  from  the  integrator 


nnki?  Ibtcntial  bidders  reportedly 
balked  at  the  risk  involved  in  the  project 

True,  this  it  project  pbnning  on  a 
grand  scale.  But  firms  (rf  aO  atsea  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  large  systems  integration  firms  to 
manage  the  risk  (tf  tbefr  projects. 

Expecting  the  systems  integrator  to 
act  as  a  deep-pocket  psrtner  udto  absorbs 
the  financial  loss  if  the  project  is  late  or 
frils  is  not  realistic.  Managing  the  risk  to¬ 
gether  is.  A  firm  is  more  hkdy  to  build 
quality  systems  by  having  (dev  goals, 
managing  with  th^  goals  in  mind,  hir¬ 
ing  the  ri^  people,  creatmg  a  sense  of 
teamwork  and  deviring  a  good  plan. 

Many  firms  view  systems  integrators 
as  gen^  contractrvs  in  a  construction 
project  The  integratv  is  responsible  for 
bringing  together  the  diverse  akills  and 


components  of  many  vendors  that  ve 
necessary  to  build  a  working  system. 

Based  on  a  bniited  understanding  of 
what  they  want,  user  companies  seek 
competitive  bids,  o^otiate  a  tou^  con¬ 
tract  and  then  assign  a  manager  to  Ixdd 
the  contractor's  feet  to  the  fire. 

However,  it  has  been  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  the  contractor  analogy 
does  not  apply  when  budding  systems.  A 
construction  project  is  about  specifying 
and  building  something;  a  systems  proj¬ 
ect  is  about  capturing  ideas,  modifying 
people’s  work  habits  and  changing  the 
very  fiber  of  bow  a  company  works. 

I^ple  have  strong  feelings  about 
bow  things  are  done  and  how  they  should 
be  done  in  the  future.  The  integrator  has 
to  help  capttire  those  objectives,  develop 


a  quality  system  and  obtain  acceptance 
of  that  sytfeffi.  The  integrator  also  has  to 
do  all  of  this  within  a  project  framework 
that  is  frequently  onderntimated  as  to 
cost  and  duratioo  and  which  may  have 

to  manag^fnpwt  tm  imr^aKstif 

benefits  to  justify  tfrp  high  cost  It  is  no 
wonder  many  of  thett  systems  ^ 

So  how  can  your  systems  integration 
project  be  a  model  of  success  in  which  the 
risk  Is  shared  equitably?  the 

most  important  step  is  to  (fiscaid  the  con¬ 
tractor  analogy  and  understand  that  a 
complex  systems  fvoject  will  require  a 
team  effort  The  team  should  consist  c( 
an  integrator,  a  diverse  user  population 
from  a  number  of  internal  of^^anizations 
and  the  internal  IS  professiooals  who  will 
sui^xnt  the  system  once  it  is  activated. 

Because  each  of  these  groups  has  ob¬ 
jectives  that  frequently  coofl^  the  inte- 
gratcM*  and  the  client  must  establish  and 
manage  a  realistic  set  of  shared  goals. 


W^th  TllChanneir 
your  network  is  not 
only  fault-tolerant. 


1 


Ife  growth-tolerant. 

OSpcom’s  ONbne  Sysmm  Cbncentmor"  redefines  neciwvk 
rehabdlQt  k  wiB  survive  mukyle  failmes  induAng  broken  cables, 
hafdwiR  profalenis  and  even  human  em>c  wkhoitt  dowTttime  or 
dbrupdon  to  users. 

But  that’s  only  pan  of  the  scoiy  The  line  ^stem’s  unique 

TrOiBuid  arcfaijectuie  supports  not  just  one,  but  up  ID  three  R^Mrace 
Ethernets.  Or  any  combtaadon  of  Ethernet,  Ibken  Ro^  and  PDDL 
All  at  the  tame  dine,  aO  widdn  a  sin^  ONIbie  ooncentratoc 

TiiQMnnd  alao  ^ves  you  incredible  flexibility  for  leconf^urti^ 
today’s  large,  coropfa  networio. 

hwrpmed  bthi^Hg  and  toutit^  and  a  sophbdcated  network  maiv- 
agooett  and  oontiul  syioem  Aiw  moves,  adds  and  duties  tt>  be 
rnufe  wkh  fingertip  eax. 

QXpoom’t  ONtee  lets  you  bufld  the  mow  tolerant  fiwili^  iset* 
work  kna^nable:  fttA-SEileTanc  grawtiKolerant;  coo^uratkm-  aitd 
medfartolerinL  Even,  aurprWn^  enou^  btxlgec-aJerartt. 

And  in  tfah  wofkl,  t  bit  more  mferance  is  something  we 
coulddwe. 

for  more  tadbnnadon.  caD  l•B0O-228■993O. 

m  C  H  I  P  C  O  M 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 

asu  QsooKKwsstK  Sm  M  ■!  Intafop  Boolti  #628 


Rislc-frww  odvkw 

Here  is  some  simple  advice  to  reduce  the 
risk  for  you  and  your  integrator 

•  Pick  the  right  integrator.  Eacdi 
firm  has  S  set  of  disciplines  at  which  it  is 
the  best.  Make  sure  there  is  a  fit  to  your 
project  and  your  management  team's 
personality. 

•  Estabiiah  a  well-defined  set  of 
goals.  A  systems  project  must  meet  the 
needs  of  the  firm  as  well  as  time  and  bud¬ 
get  constraints.  A  project  leader  must  v- 
tknilate  these  goals  so  they  win  be 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  team. 

•  Develop  and  manage  with  realis¬ 

tic  {dans  in  mind.  I^ojects  fretpjently 
fafl  because  the  was.eitber  superfi¬ 

cial  or  detailed  but  not  adhered  to.  A  de¬ 
tailed  plan  is  critical  to  success.  Once  the 
plan  is  comiriete,  track  progress  and  regu¬ 
larly  update  the  plan  as  you  learn  more 
abciut  the  proUem  and  ^  team. 

•  Put  the  right  pec^e  in  the  right 
roles  on  the  project.  I^rhaps  the  most 
impcHtant  risk  management  t^  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  peo^.  They  must  under¬ 
stand  their  and  v4iat  is  expected  of 
them  at  all  times. 

•  Establish  and  maintain  a  sense  of 
teamwork  St  sU  levels  of  the  project. 
A  large  integratkn  project  is  tou^ 
There  wiB  be  pnbksos.  ManagemetU 
must  bring  team  spirit  to  the  surface  and 
resolve  prtfolems  quickly.  Most  inqnr- 
tantfy,  everyone  must  be  working  with 
the  common  goals  of  the  project  in  view. 

•  Establish  a  culture  for  quality. 
Don’t  settle  fcv  doing  things  over  vs.  do¬ 
ing  them  ri^  the  first  time.  Everyone 
on  the  team  must  beheve  that  Oeax  ex¬ 
pectations  and  good  leadership  are  all 
part  of  this  culture. 

•  Constantly  manage  eaqwctations 
at  all  levels  of  the  profect  team.  With 
projects  lasting  one  or  more  years,  ev¬ 
eryone  can  forget  where  they  are  beaded. 
Project  reviews,  issae  management  and 
change  control  are  all  tools  that  Imep  ev¬ 
eryone  woridiig  toward  common  goals. 

•  Treat  othera  aa  you  want  to  be 
treated.  The  client  has  a  right  to  high 
quality  at  a  reasonaUe  cost,  and  the  inte¬ 
grator  has  a  right  to  a  for  profit  for  quality 
work. 

It  hss  often  been  said  that  managing 
risk  is  the  uncommon  use  of  common 
sense.  Managing  risk  well  can  ensure  a 
succesafril  systems  integration  project  • 
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EMC  Corporation  proudJy  intro¬ 
duces  the  Symmetrix  Series  of 
Integrated  Cached  Disk  Arrays. 

Syinmetrix  breaks  out  of  the 
boxes  of  traditional  thinking  to 
arrsweryour  needs  in  performance, 
reliability,  capacity,  footprint,  and 
energy  effideiKy.  The  innovative 
use  of^proven  techndo^  makes  it 
allposaUe. 

We  Started  wttfi  Ms  of  small 
ideas.  Like  limdy-tour5iA"  disk 
drives. 

To  provide  such  high  capacity 
in  one  small  cabinet,  EMC  tumeci  to 
retiaUe  disk  tedmology. 

Syirunetrix  uses  up  to  twenty- 
four,  1-gigaltyte  drive  units.  Each 
drive  is  one  logical  vdume.  And 


each  unit  contains  its  own  micro- 
processor-based  controllers  and 
data  buffer  to  maximize  data  trans¬ 
fer  speed. 

Mttien  added  lip  to 
4  gigabytes  of  cache. 

That's  35  rimes  more  cac/ie  than 
IBM's  3990-3  stcsa^  contrcdler. 
Witii  Symmetrix,^  data  is  written 
to  cache  -  eliminating  rcHational 
laten^  and  head-seSc  delays. 

CW  proprietary  cache  search 
algoritiun  determiiKS  if  a  recOTd  is 
looted  in  cache  much  faster  than 
with  traditional  metinxis.  This 
keeps  perfcmnanoe  hi^  -  even  witii 
tile  largest  cache  ccHifigurations. 

Ara  because  Symmetiix's 
cache  is  transparent  to  tile  host, 


24  gigabytes  of  disk. 
4  gigabytes  of  cache. 

Schanneis. 
Redundant  controiiers 
and  power  suppiies. 
Fuii  battery  backup. 

Aii  in  one  box. 


you  don't  give  up  QTJ  cydes  for 
cache  management.  There's  even 
a  foatuie  that  alleys  user-sped- 
fied  files  to  remaw  permanendy 
in  cadie  -  fcH*  absaute  maximum 
performarKe. 

Built-in  controiiers  emulate 
anlBM3880or3990. 

Our  proprietary  board-level 
controllers  manage  all  cadiing,  data 
flow,  and  disk  functions.  All  while 
looking  to  the  CPU  as  IBM  3880  or 
3990  storage  controllers. 

Multiple  data  paths  combined 
wito  32  microprocessors  woridng  in 
paraHel  resultmdata  transfer  rates 
as  hi^  as  4.5  MB/sec.  per  CPU  chan¬ 
nel.  Finally-a  real  breakthrough  in 
reducing  fo  botdenecks. 


Mirroring.  Hardware  redun¬ 
dancy.  And  tuTi  battery  backup. 

In  mirroring  mode,  data  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  two  disks  simultaneously - 
viituaUy  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  data  loss. 

Redundant  logic  cards,  power 
supplies,  and  channel  cormections, 
combined  with  mirroring,  result  in 
exceptional  reliability. 

A  built-in,  full-system  battery 
backup  takes  over  in  the  event  of  a 
power  loss.  Cache  memory  is  auto¬ 
matically  written  to  disk,  fuidier 
assuring  data  integrity. 

A  host  of  Other  QM  features. 

■  Data  write  verily  cation . 

■  Autcnnatic  disk  scrubbing  and 
defect  reallocation. 


•100%  write  cadiing. 

•  Easy  menu-driven  system 
configuration. 

■  Auto-call  service  to  EMC  s 
support  center. 

■  Uses  80%  less  power  and  cooling 
than  a  comparable  3990-3/3390 
system. 

No  software  changes  required. 

Symmetrix  emulates  IBM  3370, 
3380,  and  3390  storage  devices .  It 
brings  MVS,  VM,  and  VSE  users  the 
extended  functions  of  IBM's  3990-3 
control  unit-such  as  write  caching 
and  mirroring-  without  an  operat¬ 
ing  syston  change. 

A  whole  farm  in  just  5.9 
square  feet 

By  integrating  multiple 


storage  media,  very  large  cache 
capaaties,  and  boakl-lra  control¬ 
lers  in  one  box,  Symmetrix  provides 
a  whole  DASD  storage  "farm"  in 
just5.9sOTaiefeet. 

The  Symmetrix  Series.  The 
breakthrem^  in  data  stcnagevou've 
been  waiting  for.  Only  from  EMC 

Get  all  ^  data.  ^  1-800- 
222-EMa. 


EMC' 


WjfcwiMhiwjNitwna 


has  supplied  advanced 
stair^  technok^  to  ever  half  of 
the  Fortune  500.  mit  better  hard¬ 
ware  is  just  the  beginning  of  our 
commitment  to  you . 


•.•V 


The  modular  desim  i^Symmetrix 
simplifies  upgra&  and  servicing. 


Localsuppcfrt,aroundthegkibe. 
We  understand  how  vitalfy  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  you  to  have  prompt, 
capable  su]:^xh1.  Thaf  s  why  we 
maintain  a  worldwide  netwoik  of 
direct  service  centers,  eadi  provid- 
ine  complete  custcxner  supjx^. 

AD  (tf  our  centers  stodc  a  fuD  line 
of  spares,  so  EMC  Customer 
Engineers  arrive  at  your  ate  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  service. 

Immediate  answers.  24  hours 
a  day,  every  day.  Out  Customer 
SuppOTt  Center  is  staffed  by  pro- 
fes^nals  who  provide  prompt 
answers  to  your  questions.  At  their 
fingertips  is  our  on-line  customer 
databa%,  containing  a  complete  site 
and  service  History  of  your 
account. 

Remote  Support  Facilities  provide 
extm  uvtime  assurance.  Symmetrix 
takes  full  advantage  of  our  remote 
diagnostic  capabifities  through  a 
unique  autocall  feature.  In  the 
event  of  increasing  soft  errors,  hard 
errors,  or  environmental  problems, 
Symmetrix  wiU  automatically  call 
the  EMCs  center  for  immediate 


proUem  attention.  Remote  support 
puts  problem  isolation,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  resolution  in  the  haivls  of 
exp^-fasL 

Total  dedication.  EMC  takes 


most  of  your  IBM  investment.  It's 
our  commitment  to  continuous 


innoratkmtiut^wnsbreak- 
dvcHi^  like  the  Symmetrix  Series. 
Tceetno',  as  a  team,  well  make  your 
IBm  system  work  more  efficiently 
ffianever. 
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Information  must  conform 
in  a  world  without  borders 


I 


BY  JANET  FIDERIO 

Jft  sk  Hans  Huppertz  about  the 
imponan^  of  information 
storing  in  global  corpora- 
tions,  and  he’ll  tell  you  that 
it  is  necessary  to  forget 
m  nx>st  of  what  you  learned 

in  geography  class. 
“Global  companies  can’t 
M  afford  to  operate  as  a 

series  of  independent 
geographic  segments,"  says 
Huppertz,  directbr  (rf  cmporate 
informaticm  systems  at  Dow 
Chemical  Corp.  “They  need  to 
operate  as  a  sin^e  global  enti¬ 
ty.” 

Dow  makes  50%  (rf  its  sales 
outside  the  U.S.  and  has  manu- 
fecturing  facilities  scattered 
throughout  Eun^,  Central 
America,  South  America  arxi  the 
E^dfic  Rim.  WhOe  many  Dow 
subadiarieshavetbeirownman- 
ufocturing  facilities  and  can  react 
quickly  to  local  markets,  the 
need  to  corporate  headquarters 
to  coOTdinate  ard  monitor  activi¬ 
ties  is  vital 

“We  waitt  to  get  the  ^Mxxhict 
as  dose  to  the  custraier's  iriace 
of  operation  as  possible.” 
pertz  says,  ‘'but  we  also  need  to 
remember  the  needs  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  many  of  our  custcmi- 
ers  are  ^obal  customers.” 

Global  customers,  acccwding 
to  Eiuppertz,  are  cmnpanies  such 
as  Fo^  Motor  Co.,  which  may 
order  products  in  Latin  Anterica, 
Caiada,  the  U.S.  and  Europe  and 
expect  the  ^>edfications  of 
th^  products  to  be  the  same  no 
matter  where  they  are  sold.  “In 
the  past,  eadi  [toility]  had  its 
own  q)edficatioQS  to  dealing 
with  tte  local  customer,”  Hiq>- 
pertzsays.  “If  you  work,  howev¬ 
er,  with  a  global  customer  — 
matter  if  the  customer  is  in  Bra¬ 
zil  or  the  Netherlands  or  the  U.S. 
—  it’s  the  same  customer,  and  it 
wants  the  product  to  be  identical 
in  termsof  q)ed&catians.” 

To  meet  the  challenge,  Dow 
had  to  rethink  its  IS  network. 
“We  are  now  tying  our  computer 
systems  closer  together  so  we 
can  service  our  0obal  custoners 
on  a  ^obal  basis,”  Huppertz 


Pkfeno  i»  a  GOsum.  N  Jl*tesed  free- 
boce  writer. 


J.  Reynolds*  Lodford  joys  theft  is  more  to  international 
communication  than  just  the  hardware 


says.  “We're  also  trying  to  make 
information  available  across  all 
functions.  In  the  past,  a  lot  cf  the 
data  we  had  was  captive  within 
independent  operating  units.” 

UniScatkm  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  informatioa  are  becoming 
key  prtoities  to  many  oompa- 
oies  these  days  as  it  becomes 
clearo^  that  international  com¬ 
petitiveness  requires  coordina- 
tkm  on  a  scale  that  cannot  be 
achieved  with  isolated  outposts. 

“U.S.  companies  are  b^in- 
nxng  to  realize  they  can't  treat 
their  foreign  operations  as ‘also- 
rans'  or  ‘stepduldreo.’  ”  says 
Susan  Weldi,  president  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mas5.-based  EMC  Sys¬ 
tems  Group.  Inc.,  a  manutoto- 
er  of  intemational  trade  manage¬ 
ment  software.  Welch  is  also  a 
former  import  manager  to 
Zayre  Corp.  Integrating  these 


operations  into  corporate  strate¬ 
gy  and  the  corporate  information 
flow  is  iaq)erative  if  the  compa¬ 
nies  are  going  to  grow  totema- 
tionally,  she  says. 

Information  and  telecom- 
municatioas  systems  become 
more  critica]  thu  ever  when  you 
start  expanefing  into  foreign  ter¬ 
ritories,  says  Arthur  Fairdou^, 
director  of  import/export  con¬ 
trol  at  Uniaya  Corp. 

Unisys  opened  its  first  over¬ 
seas  subskfiaiy  in  1988,  Fair- 
clou^  aaya.  but  today  it  has 
overseas  totories,  0^  ven¬ 
dors  and  sales  and  service  per- 
socnei  in  hundreds  of  looitioos, 
including  Japan,  ICorea,  Taiwan, 
the  UK  and  France.  Coordinat- 
the  actmtiea  of  that  many 
sites  requires  rapid  communica- 
tion  and  good  information  shar¬ 
ing.  be  says,  and  to  that.  “We 
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Where  does  the  power  reside? 

nae96 

Wearing  a  global  net 

P^lOO 


rely  totally  on  our  systems. " 

Devdqptng  systems  that  are 
going  to  be  invested  with  that 
kind  of  power  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  technical  wizardry,  however. 
As  Bill  Ledford,  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  systems  at  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Intematioiial. 
points  out,  intemational  systems 
require  a  q>ecial  kind  of  diploma¬ 
cy. 

R.  J.  Reyo(^,  which  has 
manntoturittg  factiities  in  such 
locations  as  Puerto  Rico,  Cana¬ 
da.  Ecuadm,  Germany,  Korea, 
the  Canary  Islands,  Malaysia  and 
Hong  ICong,  osesa  system  caDed 
the  Tobacco  International  Con¬ 
solidation  and  Reporting  Sys¬ 
tem,  or  TICl^,  to  help  manage¬ 
ment  keep  track  of  intematioaal 
activity. 

TICRS,  wdneh  incorporates 
electronic  mail  and  McCormack 
A  Dodge's  General  Ledger  3.0, 
is  not  only  a  mixture  of  mtemaOy 
developed  and  commerdal  ad¬ 
ware,  accordmg  to  Ledtod,  but 
also  the  residt  of  a  great  d^  of 
human  networking  between  the 
devdoproem  team  and  the  staff 
roembm  of  overseas  facilities. 
“We  involved  the  people  off¬ 
shore  aioce  they  were  the  ones 
who  would  make  the  tlnng  work 
or  not,”  Ledtod  says.  “Before 
we  put  that  software  in,  we 
talked  to  them  and  said  IkTO's 
what  we’re  thinkiog  about  doing, 
give  us  your  opinion  of  it'  ” 

Ledford  a^  his  team  spent 
much  of  their  time  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  Input/lnterface  package 
—  proprietary  menu-driven 
software  that  1^  foreign  offices 
request  rq»rt8  from  company 
headquarters  and  download  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss  infonnation  as  as 
balanre  sheet  and  cash  flow  data 
throu^MMt  the  month  to  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters.  They  can  also 
use  the  padcage  to  create  a  k»ati 
database  and  run  trial  balances. 

“We  took  it  out  and  demon¬ 
strated  it  to  them.”  Ledford  ex- 
pbins.  “We  couldn't  even  book  it 
ig)  to  the  mainframe  because  we 
didn’t  have  the  intertoe  to  the 
McCormack  and  Dodge  system 
ready,  but  we  took  it  out  and  said 
'Here’s  what  it  looks  Hm,  here’s 
bow  k  operates,  atot  do  you 
thiok?  ik  still  have  tww 
Continued  on  page  X 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  it. 


In  a  91 1  emergency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  alife.  So  if  you  don’t  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Florida,  NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  of  Lake  County’s  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC’s  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they’ve  proved  their  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data.  Lake 
County’s  911  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Dual  Modem  Card 
links  91 1’s  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations,  Lake  County  feels  it  Im  found  the 
best  data  netwoiking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individu^  I  Series  Chassis  sujqiorts  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks.  Line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  56k  bits/s  with  both  analog  and 
digital  capabilities .  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCnr  standards  such  as  Y32  and  Y42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  and  match 
other  chassis  and  data 
communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  what 
business  you’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  free  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 

01990  NEC  America.  Inc. 
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Continued from  page  91 
tochangeit’  ” 

When  it  came  time  to  instaii  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  IBM  System/36s,  38s  and  Ap¬ 
plication  Syste^400s  used  at  12  of  the 
company’s  facilities,  Ledfonl  sent  two 
peo{^  to  each  kxatkm  to  install  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  train  the  staff  one  systems 
person  and  one  finance  person. 

"We  found  that  this  worked  very 
well,"  Ledford  says.  "As  a  side  benefit, 
you  ^  to  know  the  pet^  out  there,  and 
now  we've  got  both  systems  and  finance 
peo(^  who  have  been  to  these  offshore 
locatkms  who  probably  never  would  have 
gotten  there  any  other  way." 

Another  ad(M  bene- 
6t  is  that  the  foreign 
staff  now  has  names  of 
people  at  corporate 
headquarters  vrftom 
they  feel  comfortable 
contacting  when  things 
go  wrong.  Havinga  per¬ 
sonal  contact  reduces 
feelings  of  isolation. 

"That  pays  a  kn  of  divt- 
deods,  and  we  feel  good 
about  that."  Ledfc^ 
says.  "We  constantly 
get  pbooe  calls  from 
these  people.  The  ques- 
tioo  may  have  noUiing 
at  all  to  ^  with  the  system,  but  they  know 
us  so  they  call,  and  we'll  scramUe  around 
here  and  find  someone  who  can  help 
them." 

‘Worid  hos  to  bo  involved' 

Dow's  Hupperta  also  makes  the  point  that 
building  a  system  on  this  scale  takes  coor¬ 
dination  between  those  who  provide  the 
technology  and  those  who  will  use  it. 
"This  is  not  the  land  of  thing  you  can  do  in 
one  location  and  hope  to  roll  it  out  to  the 
whole  workL  The  world  has  to  be  involved 
tomakeit  successful,"  HuKiertzsays. 

Dow  uses  project  teams  that  consist  of 
both  users  ^  IS  staff.  Project  teams 
work  closely  together  and  are  located  in 
one  building.  If.  for  examine,  a  module  for 
use  in  a  French  subsidiary  is  being  de¬ 
signed.  a  member  of  the  French  staff  who 
understands  that  facility's  requirements 
6  a  member  of  the  project  team.  That 
professional  resides  in  the  U.S.  during  the 
development  cycle. 

"When  it  b  time  to  implenoent  the  new 
software,  these  people  go  back  to  their 
homeland  and  ta^  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  process."  Huppertx  says.  "The  big¬ 
gest  mistake  we  could  make  today  b  try¬ 
ing  to  build  {systems]  in  the  isolation  of 
the  1 5  department. " 

A  major  component  of  Dow’s  strategy 
for  ^obal  information  exchange  b  its  pro¬ 
prietary  order  chain  system.  After  almost 
two  years  of  development,  pilot  modules 
are  scheduled  for  implementation  during 
the  next  two  months  in  the  U.S..  Europe 
and  Canada.  When  completed,  the  system 
will  be  able  to  track  the  status  (rf  any  order 
worldwide,  from  the  time  it  b  placed  to 
the  time  the  order  reaches  its  destinatioa 

One  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  system, 
Huppertz  says,  b  that  it  alknra  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  communicate  with  customers  in  the 
same  product  language  around  the  globe. 
"If  we  seO  a  product  here  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  we  have  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  code  for  that  product,"  be  asserts. 
"You  can't  have  d^erest  codes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  names  for  your  product." 

Smooth  traffi^ng  of  orders  to  widely 
dispersed  manufacturing  locations  and 
the  ability  to  capture  infonnation  about 


Onw'a  Huppaita  says  a  firm 
must  work  asa  whole 


orders  on  inventories  in  standardised 
forms  were  two  major  objectives  that  led 
Unii^  to  develop  its  Consolidated  Back¬ 
log  System. 

Tto  integrated  system  for  order  man¬ 
agement,  inventory  management  and  in¬ 
voicing,  whid)  runs  on  four  Unisys  A/17s 
in  Detroit,  can  be  accessed  by  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  at  all  of  the  company's  sites. 

If.  for  example,  a  French  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  wbhes  Co  place  an  order  for  a 
mainffame  system,  he  enters  all  system 
spedficatkms  into  the  central  system, 
which  then  breaks  the  order  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  and  sends  each  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  manufocturing  location. 

_  The  company  abo 

refies  on  its  own  propri¬ 
etary  E-mail  system  to 
keep  dialogue  open  be¬ 
tween  corporate  bead- 
quarters  and  dbtint 
personnel.  "The  most 
important  point  in  the 
international  environ¬ 
ment  b  communica' 
tions,"  Fairclougb  says. 
"The  better  you  can 
communicate,  the  more 
efficient  your  business 
win  be.  The  fax  nta- 
chine  has  been  a  great 
invention.  The  tele¬ 
phone  obviously  helps.  But  in  terms  of  the 
time  differences  and  getting  things  under¬ 
stood.  gjobal  E-mail  b  a  big  assist  to  nm- 
ning  a  business  pn^>erly.'' 

At  another  computer  maker.  Harris 
Corp.,  E-mail  b  both  a  bridge  across  cul¬ 
tures  and  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  diversity 
that  multiiutional  companies  must  ac¬ 
commodate.  "We  have  Banyan  Mail, 
CX:Mail.  lYofs,  HPmail.  HPdeskand  Vax- 
mail  all  connected  vb  [products  franj 
Softswitch."  says  Karl  McCaOey,  vice- 
president  of  systems.  Harris  generates 
approximately  one-third  of  its  sales  over¬ 
seas  and  expects  that  share  to  jump  to 
50%  by  1994.  Manufacturing  fac^ties  in 
Continued  on  page  94 


Stretching  the  law 

Worldwide  consortium  gives  small  legal  firmsbig  reach 


BY  BARBARA  WIER2BICKI 

As  cQspmtioos  become  more 
global  in  their  operatkms,  the 
professional  services  that 
support  corporations  are 
fiaiaing  that  they  also  need  to 
widen  their  borisoQS. 

Lex  Mundi,  a  worldwide  nonprofit 
membership  organbation  foiaidtt)  in 
1989.  allows  its  member  hw  firms  to 
expand  wHboot  incurring  theoverhead 
assocbted  with  maintain¬ 
ing  foreign  offices. 

The  key  to  providing  ef¬ 
fective  support  fo(  cheots 
with  far-dung  interests 
isn't  in  trying  to  learn  ev¬ 
erything  yourself  but  rath¬ 
er  in  cultivating  a  network 
of  sources  who  can  tell  you 
what  you  need  to  know 
when  you  need  to  know  it.  founder 
Steve  McGarry  s^  McGorry  han¬ 
dled  legal  matters  in  60  countries  dur¬ 
ing  hb  10-year  career  as  in-house 
counsel  for  Houston-based  NL  Indus¬ 
tries.  Inc 

From  its  small  office  in  Houston. 
Lex  Mundi  connects  more  than  105 
law  firms  and  3,000  attorneys  in  near¬ 
ly  200  offices  worldwide.  In  terms  of 
staffing  and  technology,  the  group  op- 
erates  on  a  shoestring.  Administratis 
b  handled  by  McGany  and  one  secre¬ 
tary.  They  wotk  with  several  personal 
computers,  a  laser  printer  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  machine.  Still,  members  say  the 
information-daring  provided  by  the 


Wienbidd  free-taoor  vTte  B  Apple  >U- 

ley.  Mm. 


consortium  helps  them  tmnenaely 
when  their  che^  need  answers  on 
how  to  proceed  in  foreign  parts. 

The  core  member  aervice  b  refer- 
raL  The  group  maintains  10  databases 
containing  the  resumea  of  its  liwyer 
aan^ers,  ootmg  their  areas  of  spet^ 
batioa  and  intereat.  Thb  resource, 
members  say.  expedites  researdi  to 
make  bd  kical  conaectioos  for  cheau. 
It  also  fostera  the  fbnnation  of  br- 
reacfaing  personal  networks. 

Recently,  for  example, 
McGany  received  a  query 
from  a  member  in  ftrb 
asking  if  any  Lex  Mundi 
members  were  likdy  to  be 
interested  in  forming  a 
special  committee  on  glob¬ 
al  transportation  bsoea. 
'Dinimg  to  one  of  the  data¬ 
bases  built  around  a  cus- 
tomiaed  veraioo  of  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional's  tbndox  database  management 
system.  McGany  found  tbe  names  of 
250  bwyen  wto  spend  more  than 
90%  of  their  tixne  .deahng  with  global 
transportation  affaire. 

The  ability  to  make  that  kind  of  con¬ 
nection  in  so  little  time  really  helps  to 
level  the  playing  fidd  for  smaD  bw 
firms,  says  Gerard  Bruyninckx,  an  at¬ 
torney  at  Trenite  van  Doorne  in  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Netherlands.  According  to 
Bruyninckx.  U.S.  oxnpanies  with  cli¬ 
ent  interests  in  tbe  Netherlands  have 
traditiocoUy  refied  on  large  New  York 
or  Chicago  law  offices  with  estabhshed 
branch  locatioas  in  that  country.  With 
Lex  Mundi,  however,  he  sees  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  more  coUaboration  among  lo¬ 
cal  firms  in  the  two  countries. 


National  flavors  in  tiie  i^obal  stew 
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Cemtimme^fimmpag*^  Harris  comnnioicates  back  to  the  5ekl.  points  intematiooaUy.  The  data  centers 

Malaysia.  Koala  Lunqnir.  India,  Taiwan,  Few  companies  are  staking  quite  as  —  in  San  Mateo,  Catf.:  McLean,  Va.;  and 
South  Korea  and  Ireland  cooHnunicate  much  on  global  networidng,  bowser,  as  London  —  bouse  IBM  3090  mainframes 
over  a  dedicated  network  consisting  of  T1  Visa  Iftemational.  More  thm  49%  of  Vi-  to  handle  the  heavy  transaction  load, 
lines  and  56K  bit/aec.  hoes  to  Europe  and  sa’s  transactxns  woe  generated  outside  At  the  San  Mateo  facility,  the  switch- 
the  Far  East  so  that  they  can  report  their  the  U.S.  in  1989  and,  by  1993,  the  com-  ing  and  autboruation  systems  run  on  a 
productkm  and  capacity  to  the  home  of-  pany  eapecu  more  than  60%  of  a  project-  IBM  3090,  while  clearing  and  settlement 
5ce  in  Mefcoume.  Fh.  ed  $700  bdbon  in  sales  to  be  generated  services  run  on  an  IBM  1090.  I^velop- 

Eacfa  fadiity  keeps  its  own  dat^ttse,  outsidetheU5.  ment  work  is  done  on  an  Amdahl  Corp. 

which  the  catini  office  queries  weekly.  machine.  A  3090  in  London  and  another 

AU&dhtiesshazeaconHnon  ptanniagfor-  ^nwrbwWwdHfdriv  3090  in  McLean  fulfOl  more  processii^ 

mub.  Manubcturing  facilfties  report  The  engme  supporting  this  expansionary  obligations.  In  S  ptember,  a  fourth  pro- 
their  capacity,  and  marketing  offices  re-  drive  is  Visa’s  ^obal  network  and  sophis-  cessing  center  in  Yokahama,  Japan,  will 
port  demanL  AO  reports  come  into  the  ticated  electroiik  transaction  processing  beoperalingusbig  two  IBM  4381s. 
home  office  m  a  common  format.  Using  systen^  Visanet,  which  operates  as  a  gi-  "Each  facility  is  linked  to  a  specific 
these  reports,  an  int^nted  central  fdan-  ant  switch,  connecting  its  member  banks  member  base  as  well  as  being  interom* 
ningengiDecandnies  demand  and  capad-  with  customers  worldwide.  nected,"  says  Michael  Massey,  senior 

Qr  forecasts  to  produce  fiictory  schedules  Visanet's  three  data  centers  service  vice-president  of  Internationa]  operations 
and  order  acquisitioo  schedules,  which  five  regkns  with  more  than  330  access  Continued  an  page  95 


Logistics 
and  IS 


1  complex  ah^pp^  aad  lo¬ 
gistic  activities  and  in 
tracking  the  resulting  im¬ 
port  and  export  requiremgts  can’t 
beoventated. 

IS,  daimB  Susan  Harris,  corpo¬ 
rate  logistics  mmager  at  Intd  Co^. 
d  Santa  Oara,  Caht.  is  essfitial  in 
helping  her  manage  btd’s  trans- 
portatioo  and  finiabed  goods  ware- 
housing  network.  Ibrris  is  respoih 
sihle  for  the  movement  of  matoials 
from  the  s^ipiier  to  Intel’s  fodh- 
ties,  from  one  htei  focaBty  to  anoth¬ 
er  ihft  from  final  finished 
goods  warehouse  to  the  costomer. 

To  track  activities  in  Intel’s  U.S. 
and  foreigD  fodlities,  the  company 
is  currently  instafiag  a  new  versioo 
of  its  sales  and  marketing  system. 
The  compsny  pbos  to  onplement 
the  systoD  during  the  next  four  to 
five  years  snd  inebde  a  sfaqiping 
module  that  wiO  be  used  by  lo¬ 
gistics  departmot. 

According  to  Harris,  there's  no 
way  for  orgamatiotis  to  get  around 
installing  integrated  systems.  When 
manufacturing,  sales,  purchasing, 
tracking  and  reporting  systems  are 
integrated,  the  sqrs.  you  can  re¬ 
spond  more  quickly  to  your  ciBtocn- 


‘Our  ISI  printers  are  sohing  problems 
the  IBM  printers  couj^L” 


"Think  in  toms  of  the  foct  that 
you’re  estabHahing  a  woridwide 
shop  floor,  and  each  of  the  worksta¬ 
tions  needs  to  be  connected —  jud 
as  you  would  do  with  a  shop  floor 
that’s  contained  by  four  walls,’’ 
Harris  says. 

Tipocicliigdwfalb 

Another,  concern  of  corpmations 
that  trade  extensivdy  across  US. 
borders  is  bow  they  can  keep  track 
of  a  dizsying  assorting  of  laws  and 
impi^export  requiremeats  when 
moving  products. 

According  to  Arthur  Fairdougb, 
Unisys  Corp.'s  director  of  import/ 
export  control,  keeping  track  of  ixD- 
port  requirements  can  be  conqili- 
cated  and  time-coosummg  because 
corporatioua  have  to  comply  with 
U.&ca8tanislsws. 

"You  have  to  property  classic 
the  goods  for  the  correct  payment 
of  d^.  and  you  have  to  comply 
with  country-of-origB  nmkiiiga  on 
goods  and  any  other  laws  that  the 
govemiueut  happens  to  introduce." 
beaays. 

Frirdoogh  and  his  staff  ose  a 
thiidparty  product  caled  Import 
Statiito  from  Hythsm,  hbm.- 

based  me  Syatams  Gfoop,  he.  to 
help  them  kei^  a  ooeporate  record 
of  company  importa  with  the  import 
tnwarrion,  the  duty  paid  and  other 
■tetistice  from  the  ^  Id  the  freight 
pnymsita.  UMsya  also  nees  the 


UnWw  oUisr  phig-cotwpaiMi  man- 
uhctufws  (PCab).  M  do  not  build 
twiTWuto.  doves,  or  hsytosids  Only 
pnnaa  Ow  sofiosira  eork  on  rneiino 
aw.  Pay  cornbiw  over  ISO  y«n  of  «• 
pshmce  in  producing  plu9<ompaitte 
prMws  tor  M  manbwnt  ind  mid- 
rangt  systom  uasra. 

PM  tocus  msbiss  us  to  rsspend 
qwddy  to  eftangss  in  OM  todmoiogy. 
Mils  buWtog  into  our  printors  da 
advanced  output  and  pipsHanMng 
capabttn  lat  W  and  other  namrtac- 
twars  sinaly  <ton1  ddiver. 


With  Intorfaca  Systems,  you  gat 
proven  reliability.  Since  1975.  we've 
manufactured  dug-compatible  printers 
torltiousandsof  IBM  3270.  SGX.  and 
AS/400  usera.  Each  model  is  backed  by 
compaa  documentation,  service,  and 
technical  support. 

ttw  atoo  get  PCM  economy.  Our 
prinars  cost  much  less  than  corre¬ 
sponding  IBM  models... extra  features 
andal. 

1b  toam  more,  call  us  today  at 
1-MM44-4Bn .  Or  write  to  us  at  5855 
Interface  Drive.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 
48103.  FAX:  313/769-1047 
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Continued  from  page  94 
and  the  person  re^xnstUe  for  overseeing 
Visanet  *‘In  other  words,  the  center  in 
Londcm  communicates  with  both  the 
McLean  facility  and  the  San  Mateo  fecQi* 
ty.”  When  Ycricahama  comes  up.  it  too  will 
ccmununicate  with  the  other  facilities. 

Visa  uses  T1  circuits,  which  span  both 
the  Atlantic  and  PadSc  oceans,  as  well  as 
the  cootinenta]  U.S.  “We  use  the  local 
telei^Kme  companies  as  well  for  the  locaj 
ctnmects  that  need  to  be  made  between 
member  institutions  and  our  local  data 
centers,  and  we  also  use  satellite  links/’ 
Massey  says.  While  most  of  Visanet’s 
connectKXis  are  leased  lines,  the  company 
has  dial-up  lines  and  Switched  56  service 
available  as  a  bacloip. 

The  result  of  this  massive  networic  is 
that  Visa  headquarters  gets  reports  of  re¬ 
gional  activity  every  day.  “All  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  interconnected,  so,  for  examine, 
when  our  cleving  and  settlement  system 
finishes  running  this  evening,  we  will 
know  the  total  dollars  that  w^  through 
the  system.  Then  that  is  totaled.”  Massey 
says.  “We  know  how  many  authorization 
transactions  went  through  London,  how 
many  went  through  the  West  Coast  and 
also  the  dollar  amount  when  we  go  to 
clear  and  settle.” 

This  trend  information  also  fed  into 
daily,  weekly  and  nimithly  reports  that 
are  sent  to  those  responsible  for  ongmng 
market  trend  analyses.  Visanet  also  lets 
the  ccHnpany's  develofunent  team  send 
system  enhancements  and  emergency 
changes  electronically  through  the  net¬ 
work  to  each  fodhty.  “We  dcm’t  have  to 
mail  tapes  to  actually  enhance  our  s^- 
terns.*”  Massey  says.  “The  system  devel¬ 
opers  can  do  that  through  the  Polities 
here.” 

Eoslwr  scrid  thon  donw 

Setting  up  a  network  outside  the  U.S.  is 
not  always  easy. 

Acceding  to  Massey,  establishing  sys¬ 
tems  and  networks  in  some  areas  of  the 
Middle  East.  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
where  local  R)stal  TeletAcme  and  Tele¬ 
graph  authorities  (PTT)  are  not  as  devel¬ 
oped,  may  mean  longer  lead  times  to  get 
service. 

Once  established,  however,  those  links 
are  usually  reliable.  And  if  they’re  not, 
Massey  is  prepared.  “Once  those  lines 
are  establi^^,”  he  says,  “they’re  coo- 
nected  to  what  we  call  our  Advanced  Net¬ 
work,  and  they  get  the  same  monitoring 
as  our  major  trunks  between  carriers.” 

The  Advanced  Network  is  actually 
Network  O^.'s  IDNX  Netw(»k,  a  fuDy 
auUxnated  monitoring  system  that  warns 
operators  when  lines  drop  below  spedfi- 
caticms  and  reroutes  traffic  autmnatically 
when  a  link  goes  down.  “IDNX  alerts  the 
operator  that  be  has  a  potential  problein. 
^t  at  the  point  that  the  system  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  degradation  has  reached  a 
threshold  level,  it  automatically  switches 
to  a  backup  route.  The  operator  has  to  do 
nothing.”  Massey  says.  IDNX  mmiitors 
all  of  Visanet’s  links,  from  the  long-haul 
Tl  to  the  local  lines  provided  by  the  BeU 
operating  oxnpanies  in  the  U.S.  and 
PTTs  in  foreign  countries. 

Massey  could  order  international  lines 
throu^  AT&T  or  other  long-haul  carri¬ 
ers,  who  win  do  aD  the  negotiating  with 
foreign  telei^one  companies  for  him,  but 
he  says  that  ddng  it  yourself  is  worth  go- 
ii^  tte  extra  mile.  “Thmre  are  scxne  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  that  say,  ’Give  os  your  or¬ 
der^  and  we'll  handle  everything/  but  we 
stay  very  close  [to  our  service  providersl. 


because  what  happens 
in  the  middle  of  the 
night  if  our  fdks  have 
telejriione  problem&^'' 

Massey  asks.  “We  want 
to  make  sure  that 
there’s  a  relatiooship 
estaUished  with  the  kv 
cal  companies  so  that 
we  don’t  have  to  go 
through  a  third  party.” 

In  some  countries 
you  may  have  a  chc^ 
of  vend^,  and  in  other 
countries,  you  may  be 
negotiating  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  bdlity.  “Regardless, 
you  still  sit  down,  establish  a  relatioo¬ 
ship,”  Massey  says.  Not  only  do  Visa’s 


staff  ^members  make 
personal  contacts  with 
foreign  service  provid¬ 
ers,  but  they  also  estab¬ 
lish  service  objectives 
that  are  measured  each 
month. 

’T  spent  a  great 
amount  of  tiine  Id  japan 
over  the  last  tluee 
months  working  with 
the  local  service  provid¬ 
ers.  negotiating  and  un¬ 
derstanding  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do.” 
Massey  says.  “When 
you  come  up  with  something  that  they 
can’t  perform  as  well  as  you  may  find  in 
the  U,S.,  you  work  to  find  an  alternative.” 


Tetecommunications  networks  and  n- 
fonnatkn  systems  are  the  ^ue  that  hold 
corporate  ^obal  business  strategies  to¬ 
gether. 

In  order  for  that  0ue  to  hold,  the  IS 
manager  needs  to  be  on  die  spot,  whenev¬ 
er  and  wherever  strat^iea  are  being 
formed  or  impacts  are  going  to  be  fete. 

”The  IS  manager  must  be  mvoived  in 
devdoping  the  business  strategy  and  the 
way  informatioa  management  and  tech- 
nology  wiD  support  that  strategy.”  says 
Donald  Marcfa^,  dean  of  the  Sdiool  of 
Information  Studies  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  “If  it  requires  redefining  how  R&D 
and  manufacturing  interact  and  vdiat 
technologies  they  use  to  design  products, 
he  or  she  has  to  be  there  ri^  at  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage.”* 


Harrts*  McCoRoy  knomeat- 

ueofUnking far-flung  facilities 
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Hidden  cameraieveals  the  se 

■Nock*igag(^  we  invited  hu^  Titey  wanted  a  system  with  the  p(w  and  flexi^ 

abou^  wildest  desires  in  a  persaia^  thousands  of  business  programs  and  alnwst  any  M 

■nttylaM^IistenedUfe  videotaped.^  crating  system;  MS^)OS,  Macintosh  and  UNIT 

got  those  t^  back  to  Si]ia3n\Meypo^  T%wantedagraphicaluserinterkewilhnocompro- 

andstartedwatdiing,itconfirnKdwhatwelaievvall^  mise  in  performance.  Like  Macintosh. 

wanted  a  personal  computer  system  that  was  com-  And  tfiey  wanted  all  tfieirstrftoare  to  have  a  single  way 

ptffite  enoi^  with  their  easting  to  trade  files  on  flop^  ofwoikii^  so  training  and  stmort  costs  awld  be  dramatically 
(Mr  like  Macintosh.  lotvec  Uke  Macintodi 


MtMsnka?  No  kidding 


ns 


m 


''A^i^bk:timk^isdeirfyinf()rtmt...umkia’mBUiKardileclmbasto 

desgKdtotmAiorlhepeijamimceampiomixsimacap^^ 


TdlkarnmndattnefimsolkaKdeakfim.  OmmmdsAaMbeconsiatjdr 
eiieyiffliaicm...iltiaidelmmieiieaid<fa]ndar^ 


nB:33:5B;l5 


DBiHTSB.DH 


CM  desire  rf  200  IS  managers 

Tliey\mld  a  system  with  sophisticated  netwr^  and  easily  like  Macintosh 

iMlities  built  in,  that  could  let  users  access  alnwst  anyhow  In  sh(«,theywanted  everything  that  Macintodicfe.  But 

server  via  any  kind  of  network.  like  Macintodi.  they  just  didn’t  realize  they  c^  ^  it  today 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  rf  personal  For  all  the  details,  see  an  authwized^e  reseller  today 

computers.  That  would  all  wwk  the  same  way  and  run  the  Nowthat  we  know  all  rf  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you  found 

same  stfeire.  Like  Macintosh.  out  about  all  rf  ours.  ^ 

And  they  wanted  powerfol  development  tools  that  would 
let  their  exiting  programming  staff  build  applications  quickly  The  power  to  be  your  besT 
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No  set  rules  for  systems  design 


BY  KATHLEEN  A.  GCW 


Many  bctors.  inriiiriing  geo- 
graphic  origbis  and  locatioas  d 
foreign  sites,  mfluestce  the  man- 
oer  in  wliicfa  multinatioiial  corpo- 
ratkns  hsMfle  systems  planning 
and  acquiaition. 


very  differenUy  from  Gillette 
Latin  America.  Europe  has  cen- 
trahaed  pfannmg  and  directioo 
coming  out  a£  the  laleworth,  UK, 
fodhty  for  every  functioa,  in- 
duding  IS.  Latin  America,  on  the 
ocher  hand,  looks  like  Europe  did 
seven  years  ago:  Althou^  the 


regkm  adheres  to  the  framework 
of  centrally  developed  hardware, 
wganiaational  and  (»oceduraI 
standards,  there  is  much  more 
local  autonomy. 

“Local  control  is  useful  to  the 
degree  that  business  requires 
resident  systems,  but  it  can 


mean  higher  costs  and  the  risk  of 
mismanagement,”  Lawless  says. 

At  Stockhdm-based  Alfa  La¬ 
val  AB,  local  contrd  is  encour¬ 
aged  but  within  certain  limits.  In 
tb  early  1980s,  Alfa  Laval 
sought  to  counter  a  structure 
that  was  too  cumbersome  by  de¬ 
centralizing  contrd  of  its  busi- 
oess  units,  which  are  arranged 
by  product  area.  The  only  re- 
quirement  imposed  on  these 


units,  says  John  Tower,  corpo¬ 
rate  manager  of  MIS  at  Alfr  La¬ 
val,  Inc.  in  Puk  Ridge,  NJ.,  is 
that  they  mairtfa*"  systems  com¬ 
patibility  with  headquarters. 

Alfa  Laval  uses  an  ffiM  com- 
municatioos  network  and  nud- 
range  systems  that  vary  locally. 
The  seven  business  areas  use 
different  processes  and  manu- 
factufing  equipment,  but  some 
systems  have  come  out  of 


Japanese  companies,  for  ex- 
an^.  tend  to  encourage  local 
autocumy  wherever  they  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  means  of  staying  dose  to 
loc^  markets,  according  to 
Christopber  Bartlett,  pniessor 
of  buskiess  administration  at 
Harvard  Busmess  School  and  au¬ 
thor  of  Managing  Across  Bor¬ 
ders,  tke  Transnational  Solu¬ 
tion.  you  shook  a  Japanese 
manager  out  cf  sleep  today,  be 
would  be  mumblmg  'localiza¬ 
tion.’  not  globalization.”  Bartlett 
says. 

In  other  instances,  multina¬ 
tionals  allow  greater  latitude  for 
local  dedsion-making  in  c^tain 


Conaliig's  SwmdwIA  deem  If 
relyouasin^strategf 


tor  of  intematiofial  systems, 
says  Gillette  Europe  is  handled  j 


areas  of  the  world.  Many,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  give  Latin  Ameri^  busi- 
oess  units  and  subsidiaries  mneh 
more  loca)  control  over  systems 
planning  and  aquisitioos  than 
their  North  Amoican  or  Euro¬ 
pean  counterparts.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  Central 
and  South  American  sites  are  ac- 
cofxfed  thb  special  treatment 
One  is  that  systems  and  commu- 
nicatioos  software  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  either  un- 
avaSabietfltbeseareasoriDoom- 
patible  with  the  local  standards. 
Another  is  that  stringeot  gov¬ 
ernment  regubtiotts  fre<pief^ 
restrict  the  flow  cf  informatioo 
across  borders. 

Bartlett  describes  the 
lenge  for  multinatiooal 
being  able  to  balance 
for  local  difterendation 
seemingly  coittrary  objective  of 
achieving  ihtegratioa  a^  coordi¬ 
nation  on  a  wmidwide  basis. 

Achieving  this  balance 
for  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
ini 


Fdr  a  flee  full  size  poster  call  1-800^5-3003. 
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headquarters,  siK^h  as  dectronic 
mail  and  the  iii>house-developed 
Global  Inventory  File. 

Coming,  Inc.,  takes  a  very 


lawtm  values  local  cmtnl  to  a  point  involved  in  each  unit. 


Shredmck  holds  ov-  In  North  AmerKa,  IS  opera- 
erall  responsibility  for  tkms  are  centralixed  and  report 
corporate  IS  world-  directly  to  Shredmck.  In  l^tin 
wide.  He  says  Coming  America  and  Europe,  however, 
has  not  come  np  with  a  systems  control  for  the  consum- 
^obal  strategy  that  h  er  products  groups  is  mucfa  more 
can  use  across  the  kx^.  The  central  IS  functioo 
board.  Rather,  the  stra-  provides  advice  and  guidance, 
tegy  varies  depending  but  dedskm-makmg  authority 
on  the  needs  of  the  in-  for  hardware  and  appbcatkms 
dustry  and  the  peofrie  software  rests  locally.  “We  have 
involved  in  each  unit.  chosen  not  to  legislate  what  peo- 


NowThat 

D&B 


Offers  T\w 
Competitive, 


Where  Does 
That  Leave 

Y)U? 

Uncertainty  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  feel  about 
the  flnandal  software  your  company  depends  on. 

Which  is  why  mote  and  mote,  both _ 

McCotmadt  &  Dodge  and  MSA  clients 
ate  considering  Masterpiece.* 

Masterpiece  is  a  tot^ly  integrated, 
comprehensive  rmancialsofiw^  . 
solution  from  Computer  Associates.  Arckiwwr^ 
For  MVS.  VSE,  AS/400,  s3x,  and 
VAX,  Masterpiece  offers  superior  ■ 
technology  and  unsurpassed  flexibili^. 

It  also  Gomes  with  considerable  peace  of  mind 
Masterpiece  is  supported  enthusiastically  and 
unequivocally  by  the  ^^d’s  leading  independent 
sofh^  company.  Computer  Associates. 

Dial  1-800-645-3003  to  find  out  more  about 
the  financial  software  that’s  behind  America's 
most  successful  companies. 

Can  today,  before 
somebody  bre^ 
your  heart 


pte  use,  Shrednick  says.  It  is 
each  group’s  re^wnsibaity  to 
purchase  equqxn^  and  soft- 
wm  that  will  communicate  with 
headquarters. 

Ahhougfa  acfaievn^  world¬ 
wide  coordinatkn  in  tte  type  of 
an  environment  is  not  easy, 
Shrednick  says  be  stresses  that 
individual  freedom  does  not  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  a  choice  to  be  (fiffer- 
ent.  He  gives  the  example  of  a 
U.S.  plant  floor  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  was  taken  to  Japan 
adapted  for  Japanese  plants, 
comi^te  with  a  hot  key  b^ween 
Eng^  and  Japanese  versions. 

Mono  jlwg  by  cowattsws 

Many  multinatnoals  have  set  up 
intematioaal  IS  management 
groups  to  help  achieve  comdina- 
tion  throu^  consensus.  At  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.,  fw  exan^^,  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Informaticm  Manage¬ 
ment  (CIM)  group  brings  to¬ 
gether  senkx'  information  mana¬ 
gers  from  business  units  world¬ 
wide  to  make  dectskms  on  issues 
such  as  architectures,  operating 


IK  ir«K 


Si^.n^ 


X*rox*a  Cowifibal  sees  ad¬ 
vantages  in  resource  sharing 

system  software  and  primaiy  da¬ 
tabase  modules. 

According  to  Judi  Can^ibell, 
manager  of  strategic  technology 
deployment  at  Xerox  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  the  CIM  group  can 
also  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  re¬ 
source  sharing.  In  one  instance, 
she  says,  a  member  —  the  liai¬ 
son  for  Latin  America  —  was 
able  to  identify  an  opportunity 
for  adapting  a  set  of  systems  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  European  region  to 
the  requirements  of  a  Mexican 
unit. 

Bartlett  says  it  b  impossible 
to  overemphasize  the  value  of 
fonsns  that  permit  bce-to-fxx 
meetings.  Globalization  is  not 
just  to  gain  access  to  markets,  be 
says,  but  also  to  gain  information 
sudi  as  competitors'  activities 
and  govemroent  regulations. 

“In  the  (4d  role,  the  subsid> 
iary  served  as  a  delivery  pipe¬ 
line,  essentially  acting  as  a  dumb 
terminal,”  be  says.  “Now,  they 
capture  and  tranker  knowledge 
—  not  just  raw  data  processing, 
but  informatioo"  and,  for  that 
reason,  “it  is  better  to  manage 
through  socialization.”  he  main¬ 
tains. 

Bartlett  stresses  that  this 
transfer  shouldn't  just  be  be¬ 
tween  beadquarteis  and  subsid¬ 
iaries  but  from  one  subsidiary  to 
another  “That's  what  drives 
transnational  innovatioa.”  • 
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INTERVIEW 


Potholes  on  the  global  data  highway 

Infrastructures,  tariffs  and  line  availability 
can  all  present  headaches  to  the  company 
seeking  to  set  up  a  multicountry  netumrk 


Shop  canfuUy,  compare  prices 
and  be  prepared  to  se^  for  less 
Oian yomre^waid  in  some  ar¬ 
eas  of  tiee  eeorid.  TkaVsArAur 
Solomon's  adriee  to  companies 
attempting  to  construct  multi- 
conn^  networks  in  today's 
tangled  telecommunieatiens 
enrironment  Solompn,  who  re¬ 
cently  spoke  witit  Computer- 
worid  staff  member  Skpkanie 
McCann,  iseice-presidento/tke 
information  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  sjatems  section  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little.  Inc.  In 
addition  to  morking  iii 
Europe.  Australia, 

Asia  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Solomom  has  man¬ 
aged  major  projects  in 
Thailand,  Mexico, 

China  and  the  nUip- 
pines 

Qt  How  much  of  o 
noTwoffcing  hurdlo 
do  muMfiotienol 
componios  foco  os 
o  roswfl  of  diffor- 

oocos  In  tho  loch- 

— » — « — ■ 

now^KOi  Niffo*’ 
strwcturos  of 
ouscountrtosT 

Az  A  private  multi- 
country  corporate  net- 
worlc  is  piec^  tt^ether 
using  the  tariff  services 
of  the  telephone  com- 
•panies  or  comniunica- 
tion  carriers  m  each  of 
the  countries  it  spans, 
and  it  usually  involves 
national  networks  and  mteraa- 
tiooa]  services.  Many  multina¬ 
tional  companies  have  sophisti¬ 
cated  tools  tor  configuring 
networks  and  spend  a  lot  of  time 
negotiating  tar^  and  providing 
tor  the  intercoonection  of  pieces 
acroas  national  boundaries.  It  is  a 
time-consuming  process,  be¬ 
cause  the  services  in  one  country 
don’t  always  perfectly  match  the 
services  in  another. 


UK,  where  tariffs  are  much  low¬ 
er,  but  put  in  connections  to 
Germany. 

Tari^  are  very  different 
from  country  to  country,  and 
they  are  dunging  as  various 
countries  tiberdize  their  tele¬ 
communications  environments. 
The  t)rpical  cost  for  the  same 
length  of  voice-rate  private  line 
for  voice  or  data  services  could 
be  twice  as  much  in  the  I TK  as  in 
the  U.S.  and  eight  times  as  much 
infWestiGermany. 


but  rothur  wfcuHiur  you 
coil  90t  o  Hno  of  ally 

Ai  Definitely.  In  places  such  as 
South  America,  Africa  and  many 
parts  of  Asia.  tdei^Moe  net¬ 
works  are  less  developed  and 
services  are  hard  to  come  by.  so 
companies  have  to  take  what 
they  can  get  in  terms  of  circuits 
and  quality  of  service. 


Arthui'  D.  Utda’s  Soloiwow  says  Utat 
carrier  cooperation  could  eventually 
mahe  management  of  international  net- 
workseasier 

Q:  Aro  thoro  plocos  hi 
which  tha  issuo  Isn’t  pcko 


uled  to  be  introduced  within  the 
next  year  or  so.  Right  now,  there 
are  competing  domestic  carriers 
but  only  one  international  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  also  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  U.S.  carriers  providing 
services  beyond  the  U.S.  In  Lat¬ 
in  America,  for  example.  AT&T, 
MCI.  and  Sprint  negotiate  con¬ 
nections  from  Latin  America  to  a 
location  in  the  U.S.  where  they 
place  a  network  hub  enabling  the 
customer  to  communicate  with 
other  countries. 

Q:  Ara  Iharu  any  small 
qukfcs  thot  moy  not  bo  im- 
mocHotoly  opporont  ond 
thot  con  couso  lorg#  hood- 
ochos? 

A:  A  company  will  find  a  lot  of 
service  differences  from  country 
to  country. 

You  can't  establish  a  high- 
^>eed  data  link  between  the  U.S. 
aiKl  [West]  Germany,  for  in¬ 
stance.  without  a  terminal  inter¬ 
nee.  This  is  because  there  is  a 
mismatch  in  available  speeds. 
&xpr-four  kilobit  circuits  are  not 
easily  found  in  the  U.S..  and 
56K-bit  circuits  do  not  exist  in 
[West]  Germany,  so  a  speed  con¬ 
version  is  need^ 

Even  within  Europe,  inter¬ 
nees  are  necessary  to  make  one 
circuit  look  like  another.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  there  are  cost  discrepan¬ 
cies  that  can  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  to  companies.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  an  intematkiaal  cir¬ 
cuit  will  be  different  depending 
on  whether  it  is  acquired  from  a 
U.S.  carrier  or  the  carrier  in 
France.  You  can  get  the  same 
9.6K  bit/sec.  circuit  from  either 
AT&T  Intematiooal  or  from  the 
French  PTT,  but  the  cost  wiQ  be 
higher  if  you  lease  from  the 
PTT. 

Qi  Hew  do  cecnpofilws  wHh 
multimirtoool  natwoHu 


hondia  notwovk  mowoga 
mant? 

A:  Most  U.S.  companies  with 
multinational  networks  have 
network  management  systems 
in  this  country  that  deal  to  some 
degree  with  the  links  to  (fifferent 
countries.  The  limitation  is  that 
the  database  can  only  collect 
traffic  statistics  on  the  basis  of 
measurements  node  in  the  U.S. 
Traffic  between  two  foreign  lo¬ 
cations,  such  as  I^ris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  can't  be  measured.  TypkaF 
iy.  parts  of  the  netwnk  that 
don't  touch  the  U,S.  have  to  be 
managed  separately  from  one  of 
the  foreign  dties  invtrfved. 

Carriers  are  making  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
and.  in  the  future,  mtematkma] 
carriers  wiD  offer  to  provide  net¬ 
work  management  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis  to  customers. 
Right  DOW,  however,  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  d  a  dream  than  a  re¬ 
ality. 

Q:  Ara  Hiwru  any  dovolop- 
nwots  in  tba  wings  th^ 
you  axpoct  wiH  m^a  tho 
loboostor? 

At  Yes.  Carriers  in  different 
countries  are  starting  to  coc^ter- 
ate  with  each  other  so  they  can 
provide  a  single  point  of  contact 
for  corporate  custooiers. 

This  has  been  tried  before 
with  mixed  success,  but  it  is 
dea^  a  directioa  in  which  the 
carriers  are  going.  'There  is  a 
major  effort  under  way  among 
AT&T,  British  Telecom  and  ja¬ 
pan's  Kokusai  Deoshin  Denwa 
Co.  to  provide  a  single-soarce 
network  (^ttioa  for  organiations 
that  ne^  communications 
across  the  U.S.,  the  UK  and  ja¬ 
pan.  Also,  last  16  European 
carriers  signed  an  agreement 
promising  to  work  together  to¬ 
ward  providing  a  single  point  of 
contact. 


Q:  Ara  thora  ilgwHIcawt 
vorloHaai  fai  torlffa  ood 
rigiilltBaiT 

At  Thm  are  grett  variatioca  in 
tarffCs  and  regubtioos  and  big 
variations  in  cost  A  caaqany 
wffl  often  choose  the  lo»tioos  of 
its  main  data  centers  baaed  on 
the  costs  of  services  in  (fifferent 
comtiies.  Locating  a  dMa  center 
io  [West]  Germany  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  for  exaniplf,  because 
the  tariffs  there  are  very  Ugh. 
So  a  company  might  decide  to 
put  its  main  data  center  in  the 


Qt  Con  you  ghro  axompiss 
ofbifrwtrvcturoldHforofi- 
cos  diot  oxist  from  coumry 
fecouniryt 

At  In  contrast  to  the  U.S., 
where  intematioDal  network 
services  are  provided  by  a  mmK 
her  of  carriers,  in  most  other 
countries  there  is  one  carrier 
you  have  to  deal  wkh. 

Infrastructures  are  also 
changing  in  some  of  the  larger 
industziUiaed  countries.  In  ja¬ 
pan,  for  example,  in- 

temational  services  are  ached- 


States  of  operadon 

Sdewum  rates  the  fipUowiog  countria  on  their  overall  teUcommtniasHons 
readiness  (on  a  scale  of  hlO.  with  10  being  the  most  advanced) 
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Write  it  down! 


Oral  histories  are  fine  for  nomadic  tribes,  but 
productive  IS  departments  need  good  documentation  and  logic 


BY  CARLOS  A.  GUERRERO 

hy  do  80  many  informatioo  systems 
W  departments  encounter  such  poor 
M  user  satisCactkm?  Why  is  the  main 
M  cooi{riaint(tf  systems  a^ysts  the  dif- 
m  6culty  ci  knowing  what  users  want 
and  need? 

The  diith  is,  both  analysts  and  end 
users  wo^  very  hard  and  very  seriously 
^Bto  produce  specifications.  B«it  in  most 
V  Wcases.  the  resdts  leave  something  to  be 
desired  Each  group  is  often  dissatisfied  with 
the  job  d<me  by  the  other. 

Worse,  most  systems  are  nearly  obsolete 
by  the  implementatkm  phase  because  the  IS 
department  already  has  a  backlog  of  changes 
by  the  time  the  integration  trats  are  per¬ 
formed  Even  worse,  most  systems  require 
so  much  maintenance  that  u^eep  demands 
more  time  than  the  original  development  af¬ 
ter  just  a  few  years. 

Many  analysts  continue  a^dng  the  age- 
old  question:  “Why  wasn't  I  told  this  earli¬ 
er?"  This  question  is  based  on  unrealistic  ex- 
pectatimis  about  the  amount  and  quality  of 
cooperation  other  departments  can  c^er. 
It’s  sad,  but  misunderstandings  will  continue 
to  occur  unless  IS  professionals  dedde  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  hurts  of  life.  That  means  adopting 
metbodcriogies  that  match  reahty.  Probably 
most  impcmtant,  yet  least  discussed,  are 
methodcrfogies  that  can  produce  good  docu- 
mentatioo  at  a  reasonaUe  cost. 


Don’t  oak  Hm  uMr 

De^te  wi^es  to  the  contrary,  it’s  impossi- 
Ue  for  users  to  know  exactly  what  they  want 
and  need  before  the  syst^  is  completed. 
Too  many  tasks  need  to  be  done,  such  as  con¬ 
ceiving  a  new  cmganizational  model  that 
would  use  a  higber  level  of  information  for 
better  business  performance,  hdping  i»t>- 
spe^ve  analyses,  improving  efficiency,  re¬ 
ducing  errm  and  speeding  up  their  correc- 
tkxL  These  are  not  things  users  can  do  aD  at 
once  with  pure  intellectual  conceptuaUza- 
tkm.  / 

Even  if  they  could,  there  would  be  ^ _ 

few  benefits  for  users.  There's  aba- 
sic  contradiction  between  tbe^*^ 
-  / 


Guerrero  »  a  systeiBS  ana*  / 

IV9twiUil93ears’eiperi-  ^ 
eoce  baaed  in  Shar-  ___  _ 


00.  Mass. 


dynamic  nature  of  corporate  functioas  and 
tite  static  architecture  ^  cooqxiter  systems. 
Systems  are  subjected  to  constant  transfor- 
matkm.  Mana^g  something  so  dynamic  re¬ 
quires  specific  strategies  and  very  tborou^, 
constantly  tqxlated  documentation. 

Documentation  is  the  single  roost  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  can  heh>  IS  productivity.  Good 
documentation  keeps  systems  useful  despite 
whatever  enhancements  and  redesigns  are 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  changing  corpo¬ 
rate  needs. 

There’s  no  way  IS  personnel  can  change 
the  «ray  the  world  worts  from  their  dedcs. 
The  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is  change  the 
way  they  do  their  jobs  —  specifically,  by  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  bad  scenarios  from  happening 
in  the  first  place. 

To  do  tl^  IS  managers  need  methodolo¬ 
gies  for  creating  good  documentatkm.  How 
does  the  lack  of  attentioa  to  documentation 
hurt  an  IS  department’s  performance?  Let’s 
see  what  ha^iens  with  a  nevdy  developed 
system. 

Documentatioo  writers  commit  their  first 
mistakes  immediately,  when  the  rationale 
for  the  chosen  design  is  stiU  fresh  in  every¬ 
body’s  minds.  Left  to  tbdr  own  inspiratibo  to 
provide  exjrianations  ir  a  narrative  form, 
they  fail  to  make  some  things  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit  sunfdy  because  they  seem  obvious  at 
that  moment.  In  doing  so,  they  forget  one  of 


the  basic  principles  of  good  recording:  "What 
seems  obvious  to  everybody  now  may  not 
seem  obvious  to  everybody  tomorrow  — 
and  perhaps  to  nobody." 

One  exuDple  of  tte  "don't  bother"  atti¬ 
tude  is  the  brief  treatment  often  given  to  de- 
scrft^  design  idioeyTNTasies  caused  by  sys¬ 
tem  integratian  constraints.  As  the  other 
systems  change,  the  logic  of  the  design  be¬ 
comes  a  httle  more  obscure,  and  tfatngs  lose 
some  of  their  raison  d'etre. 

Systems  and  program  changes  require 
someone  to  ddr^  the  right  products  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Further  analysB  for  a 
possibte  redesign  or  extensive  changes  to 
the  documentation  are  left  for  a  future  time 
wbea  there  is  no  backlog. 

Of  course,  it's  ^jsurd  to  redesign  some¬ 
thing  every  time  an  important  change  is 
made.  That  would  mean  rewriting  page  after 
page  of  narrative  documentation,  adiicfa 
many  managers  legitimately  refuse  to  do. 

Nevertbdess,  the  proUem  would  be  to¬ 
tally  different  if  the  right  methodologies 
were  used  for  documentation. 

Hi#  pfkw  of  doing  It  wrong 

What  else  happens  if  the  wrong  documenting 
metbodcriogy  is  used? 

The  first  noticeable  effect  is  the  mdtiiA- 
catioo  of  programs  and  job  strings,  as  w^  as 
an  increase  in  the  nutn^  of  times  the  same 


•  Good  methodology  Is  key 
•  What  is  obvious  today  moy  net  bo  tomorrow 
•  Quality,  not  quantity.  Is  the  gool 
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Vm  sitting  in  a 
about  my  son 
above  our  house 
I  told  him  that 
hand;  however, 
some  unknown 
and  my  little  boy 

Maintenance 

come  up  with 
actually  happen, 
switch  is  devoted 
for  the  tip  and  he 
fly  right,  Dad, 
for  me  going  to 


comer  office  on  a  round  planet  and  Vm  thinking 
and  how  last  night  he  looked  at  the  crescent  moon 
and  said,  ‘Vaddy,  broken  moon,  broken  moon.  ”  And 
the  moon  would  be  fixed  soon  by  a  silent  and  unseen 
the  PBX  that  I  bought for  the  corporation  from 
company  might  not  be  fixed  any  time  soon  at  all, 
who  is  only  five  said,  ''Dad,  AT&T  has  a  REMOTE 
lab  inDenver  setup  to  detect  any  problems  that  might 
their  DEFINITY*  System  and  fix  them  before  they 
You  see,  Dad,  a  full  1  /3  of  the  memory  ofaDEEINITY 
entirely  to  self  maintenance.  ’’And  I  told  him  thanks 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Straighten  up  and 
because  no  silent  and  unseen  band  is  going  to  pay 

/ Z/o/t/D  provides  several  levels  of  remote  maintenance  and  diagnostic  services  around  the  clock.  Plea.se  call 

.  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  106,  for  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AT&T  CATALOG.  In  Canada  call  1 800  387-6100. 

The  right  choice. 


reconb  arc  accessed  during  every  cyde. 
Thia  in  kaelf  is  not  the  mu  problon  if  you 
amaider  tfast  the  operaboos  departing 
is  supposed  to  service  the  user  cooBBuni- 
ty  a^  the  prugiauaumg  staff.  Tbud,  be- 

cause  of  tbe  cost  of  procyammnv,  it'abet- 
ta*  to  losd  the  mscl^  and  tbe  praple. 

(n  other  words,  the  gosi  is  to  maito 
thnfs  easy  for  the  systems  and  prosraiD- 
ming  department  — >  even  if  it  o^- 

creaang  the  work  load  for  the  ooinpiiter. 
There's  DOtfauv  wrong  with  tins  reason- 
ing,  and  it’s  financiaily  sound.  Or  is  it’ 
Uofortmtety.  k’a  not  Thai  approach 
immediateiyhacidhes  by  making  systems 
and  programs  more  and  more  uaintefiigi- 
Ue,  maintfnance  more  and  more  dfficult 
and  prcpect  management  more  and  more 
compicated.  IVofde  keep  informatioo  to 


tbcnuehea.  and  it  disappears  when  they 
leave  the  ory  niatinn.  IS  then  reaches  its 
oU  sge.  iHucfa  is  characterised  by  de¬ 
creasing  response  speed,  increasing  de¬ 
mands  far  more  staff  and  diniinisbed  cor- 
reiqxndence  between  systems  in  use  and 
corporate  needs. 

The  problem  is  also  rooted  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  organintion  of  work  in  tbe  IS  group. 
Tune  pressure  and  chronic  understafiing 
promote  a  shortcut  approach.  This  means 
that  system  modiScatians  axe  done  eoo- 
oomiaiBjr;  Le..  by  doing  what’s  necessary 
to  resolve  the  problem  at  hand. 

Tomorrow's  proWnma 

Tbe  dehver-strictly-what-you’re-asked- 
for-oow  approach  is  nothing  more  than 
diggh^  your  own  grave.  IS  executives  are 


just  as  vulneraUe  to  firings  as  those  in 
other  areas  —  and  maybe  more  so.  May¬ 
be  corporate  managers  are  not  as  bhnd  as 
they  seem.  Maybe  there  are  mberettt 
flaws  in  the  way  IS  managers  apivoach 
their  metier. 

There  is  probably  nothing  more  dis- 
treming  for  chief  executive  officers  than 
IS  directors  who  cannot  identify  problems 
at  their  origin  and  thus  demonstrate  an 
a^nrent  lack  of  knowledge  about  bow 
t)^  systems  work.  It’s  possible  (al¬ 
though  very  unlikely)  that  an  in<}uisitive 
CEO  mi^t  want  to  look  at  tbe  documen- 
tatioo.  He  win  certainly  find  tbe  experi- 
ence  so  overwbelintng  that  be  will  never 
want  to  repeat  it 

Clearly,  there’s  no  need  to  produce  a 
mountain  of  documentatkm  that  wtD  soon 


be  inexact,  outdated  and  outright  incom¬ 
prehensible.  On  tbe  other  hand,  some¬ 
body  in  IS  must  possess  tbe  necessary  in- 
formatioiL 

Informatioo  exists  in  many  cases,  of 
course,  btit  it  is  often  kept  in  a  person’s 
mind  and  not  documented.  It  is  ironic  that 
in  a  cQoqMJter  environment  so  much  vital 
informatioa  is  naaintained  in  individua)  hu¬ 
man  memories.  Every  time  a  program¬ 
mer  or  analyst  (|uits.  H  means  trouble  for 
tbeorgaidxation. 

•ockfe  bosks 

Tbe  sohitioa  to  aO  this  lies  in  ratioradiza- 
tk)n  and  systematiatiofi.  Tbe  first  thing 
to  do  is  determine  key  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  90  you  can  cooceotrate  on  avoiding 
them.  Ihe  most  difficult  thing  to  grasp  is 


bow  things  are  together  —  tbe  gener¬ 
al  logic  and  rationale  of  programs,  pro¬ 
cesses  and  systems.  These  are  tbe  things 
that  allow  peofde  to  think,  conclude  and 
resolve. 

Ehscovering  tbe  big  picture  can  be 
done  pofectfy  with  decision  taUes.  In  tbe 
past,  managers  wouldn’t  accept  any  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  not  accompanied  by  a  flow- 
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Merger  rides  out  storm  of  growth 


Informix  and  Innovative  learned  the  hard  way  that  revenue  boom  requires  control 
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Designated  hitters 

Kaypro  Corp.'s  new  chief 
executive  officer,  Geoffrey 
Soule,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors’  choice  to  lead  the  com¬ 
puter  company  out  of  Chap¬ 
ter  1 1 ,  has  announced  his  own 
turnaround  team.  Stei^nng 
up  to  bat  for  Kaypro  are  in¬ 
dustry  veteran  Hallock  G. 
Davis  and  former  finanrial 
services  industry  consultant 
DanJ.  Mackie.  Davis  wiD 
oversee  the  firm’s  financial 
and  legal  a&irs,  as  well  as 
general  operations. 


High  tech,  low  visibilitj 

Many  technology  firms  have 
much  to  boast  about,  but  ap¬ 
parently  few  can  claim  Uiat 
their  wares  are  household 
names.  U.S.  Landor  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  marketing  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  recently  omducted 
an  international  consumer 
survey  to  find  out  which 
brand  names  were  roost  rec¬ 
ognized  and  re^)ected.  The 
resulting  list  of  the  Top  20 
Most  Rjwerful  Brands  in  the 
U.S.  included  Kodak  at  No.  5 
and  General  Electric  at 
No.  12..Technology  did  a  tad 
better  on  the  the  World’s 
T(^  20:  Polaroid  (20),  Pan- 
astmicdS),  IBM  (9).  Ko¬ 
dak  (4),  and  Sony  in  the  No. 
2  slot  —  right  behind  Coca- 
Cola,  Inc. 

hforeNationalbriefspagelll 


MENLO  PARK,  Calif.  —  It  was,  es¬ 
sentially,  a  case  of  indigestioii. 

InfOTmix  Software,  lnc.'8  1988 
merger  with  Innovative  Software. 
Inc.,  a  Lenexa,  Kan.-based  firm  half  its 
size,  was  supposed  to  move  the  data¬ 
base  company  into  the  fi»t-paced 
world  of  personal  computer  software. 
That  it  did  —  but  not  without  a  painful 
year  of  adjustment  marked  by  rwog 
costs,  financial  losses  and  a  10%  work¬ 
force  reduction  last  January. 

Today,  with  enqdoyment  back  at 
the  premerger  levd  of  1,200  workers, 
revenue  of  a{^RX)xmiately  $145  mOlioc 
and  costs  in  line,  Infcnmix  is  back  on  its 
feet.  But  the  daA  days  of  1989,  when  a 
new  management  team  was  brou^t  in 
to  restructure  the  10-year-old  firm, 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  growth,  no 
matter  bow  positive,  must  be  man¬ 
aged. 

“We’ve  learned  a  lot,”  Informix 
Chi^  Executive  Officer  Phil  White 
said.  “It’s  like  marriage.  The  second 
time  around,  you're  a  lot  anarter 
about  how  you  do  things.  “ 

Nevertheless,  White,  who  stiO  sees 
acquisition  as  the  fast  track  to  new 
tectoi^gies  and  markets,  by  no 
means  rules  out  another  one  for  Infor¬ 
mix.  'It  takes  uMMe  Lliau  two  years  to 
devek^  a  new  software  prot^  and 
get  it  out  the  door,”  be  said. 

The  Inforroix/Innovative  merger, 
which  took  effect  in  early  1988,  got  off 
to  a  good  start.  Chief  Ftnandal  Officer 
Howard  Graham  said.  Informix  was 
then  a  $41  millk»  software  bouse,  and 
Innovative  had  more  than  $20  mUbon 
in  annual  sales.  By  grouping  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  executives  found  that  business 
was  bocaning  but  had  to  be  controlled. 


“Revenues  amtimied  to  grow  at 
20%,  but  costs  grew  too,’*  Graham 
said.  “Selling  more  always  sounds 
great.  Beo(^  say.  'It  only  costs  us  an 
extra  dime  to  get  that  extra  dollar.' 
But  at  the  end  of  the  day .  there  are  hid¬ 
den  costs.  At  some  point,  you  have  to 
allow  for  support  costs  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.’* 

Dowbiwwffort 

By  Jan.  1, 1989,  it  was  dear  that  there 
was  a  duplication  of  effort  between  In¬ 
novative,  which  developed  the  Wmgz 
graphical  spreadsheet  package  for  Ap¬ 
ple  Coropi^.  Inc.  Madntodies,  and 
Infombt,  which  sefls  a  Unix-based  re- 
latioaal  database  management  system, 
a  fourtbgeneration  language  and  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineering 
tods. 

Informix  founder  and  diairman  of 
the  board  Ro^  Sippl,  then  CEO,  de¬ 
ckled  to  step  aside  in  fiivor  of  a  new  se¬ 
nior  managonent  team.  A  professkmal 


recruiter  found  White,  a  former  Wyae 
Technologies,  Inc.  executive  with  15 
years'  experience  at  I^.  White,  in 
turn,  recruited  Graham  from  Wyae  and 
hired  a  team  of  senior  managers  who 
had  worked  at  IBM,  Hevdett-I^ckard 
Co.,  Alcatel  Business  Systems  and 
nr.  SfppI  spends  much  of  his  time 
working  on  software  standards. 

“Informix  and  Innovative  had  dupli¬ 
cate  marketing,  finance  and  manufac¬ 
turing,’*  White  explained  recently. 
“We  were  losing  focus  on  the  business¬ 
es,  tr)^  to  get  Informix  to  under¬ 
stand  industrial-strength  office  auto¬ 
mation  and  trying  to  get  Innovative  to 
understand  databases." 

To  put  things  right,  the  very  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  company  had  to  be 
shifted. 

Industry  analysts  agreed  that  the 
firm  is  wdl  positkgicd.  However,  In¬ 
formix’s  annual  growth  rate  of  20%  to 
30%  is  modest  compared  with 
Continued  on  page  1 10 
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HP^  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HP^  NevsWave  (Mce  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


oomputera,  you  have 
tq  >  power  to  save  iiKHiey. 
And  wmtever  level  of  power  you 
settle^  ift  usually  dfflcult  for 
anyone  but  an  to  use. 

Hewlett  I^tdcard  has  a  better  way 

Our  fun  line  at  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of  power 
leveis.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPb  Newifewe 
Office  system,  pmple  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quicMywd  easiiy 
fiom  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivily 
computers  have  aiways  promisi^, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  yon  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  win  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  mmicomputers  start  at  under 
$16,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  yew  main- 
fiame  p^ormance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initiai  price  is  oniy 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  itls 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantage  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn't  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  cant  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  fomilies  to  even  approach 


the  range  of  computing  powti  wl 
can  provide  in  a  sin^  compatibie 
HP  systems  fomily. 

Finally  power  Oat  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

Thatb  the  v^iole  idea  behind  HP 
NewWave  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  usos  a  consis¬ 
tent  interfoce  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t  Whatls 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HPb  UNDP  system- 
based  computers,  HP  3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewlMive  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handie  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  Fbr  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analj^  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HPls  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  reai  power  where  itb  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

CaU  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  mwe  iirformation.  We 
promise  a  very  powerfui  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
eise  in  your  office. 
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VDT  makers  foce  new  liability  issues 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 


hire,  potential  liability  appear*  ot  the  industiywide 
to  be  kMxnmg  over  mam^ctur-  cost  d  liability,  a 
era’  heads.  spokesman  for  tbe 

Wth  the  $wedHb  government  VDT  makera  may  be  Computer  and  Busi- 

•nnoonfing  new  Ik^  on  two  between  an  envbiooed  market-  oess  Equipment  Man- 
types  d  VDT  emiaaions  and  ing  opportunity  for  new  products  ufacturera  Associa- 
most  maiar  U.S.  computer  com-  and  their  legal  departments,  ac-  tioo  The 
pBBies  vowmg  to  market  low-  coning  to  one  legal  observer.  by  compaiter  makers 
emiamoo  VDTs  in  tbe  near  fit-  There  has  been  no  diacuasion  such  as  Sun  Microsys- 


terns,  Inc..  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Apple  C«nputer.  Inc. 
to  devek^  low-emissioQ  VDTs 
“is  a  marketing  ded- 
sion,  not  a  health  and 
safety  one,”  the 
qxdcesman  said.  “If 
customers  ask  for 
them,  well  make 
them.” 

However,  Tcny 
Mahn,  a  Washington, 


I  , 

AfiertiyingOur 
Business" 
AmeronTJxirislEr 
SoitThe 
OlhersRaddi^ 


It  was  an  open  and  shm  case  Only  our  /essoun^  and 

&»Tn»)OTenfa/ software  for  the  BM  AS/400  ptwides  with 

ftincttaiality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 
Thatiwhyourmklrangesohitionsareb^chosenl^nioreandinoteFortunelOOOcorpou 
Free  White  Paper  Offier  Bor  more  inixmatian  and  a  free  copy  of  a  white  entity 

Transpaient  TWinology:  Getting  Kwr  Wxk  Done  In  The  90s,”  call  1-800-388-2000.,  ‘ 
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D.C..  lawyer  q)edalizing  in  elec¬ 
tronics  issues,  said  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  sinqiie. 

“If  government  regulates 
[tbe  issue],  it’s  one  thing,”  Mahn 
said.  “B^  if  manubicturers 
change  course  in  an  attempt  at 
self-reguhtioo,  a  critical  legal 
questkm  beemnes.  What  do 
they  know?  And  when  did  they 
know  k?*  ”  He  said  that  such  a 
move  on  tbe  manubetnrers’  part 
would  Slmiy  become  the  basb  for 
lawsuits  daiming  other  negli¬ 
gence  or  product  liability. 

At  this  tone,  no  studies  have 
shown  a  clear  link  between 
health  problems  and  electromag¬ 
netic  emissioos  frmn  VDTs.  Yet 
concern  is  snowballing. 

Last  moikh,  tbe  San  Francis¬ 
co  Board  of  Supervisors  said 
there  was  majority  backing  for  a 
bill  to  help  limit  exposure,  eq>e- 
daUy  to  fvegnant  women.  Late 
la^  month,  Sweden  announced 
the  world’s  strictest  govem- 
roent-enfwced  limits  oo  emis- 
sioas  for  VDTs.  The  country 
added  extremely  km  frequency 
emissions  to  its  list  of  restric- 
tkms  and  reiterated  previously 
enacted  bounds  for  very  low  fre¬ 
quency  (Vl^. 

Sigma  Designs,  a  Fremont, 
CaBf.-based  firm  that  has  been 
marketing  a  VLF-limited  moni¬ 
tor  to  tbe  Swedes,  (days  down  its 
low-emisdon  mai^thig  in  the 
U.S.  —  largdy  because  of  tbe  li¬ 
ability  factor.  “We  don’t  want  to 
unnecessarily  alarm  anyeme,” 
Sigma  maiketing  manager 
Charles  Waters  sakL  “Even  in 
Sweden,  no  one  has  proven  any¬ 
thing  ccmclusiv^.’* 

If  studies  do  show  a  cprrela- 
tkm  between  health  risks  and 
VDT  emission  esqxksure  —  or  if 
there  becomes  an  overwfaebning 
body  d  evidence  pointing  to¬ 
ward  a  correlatkm —  VDT man¬ 
ufacturers  could  foce  two  kinds 
of  ttaUlities,  Mahn  said. 

Enalnaftoprovn 

Tbe  easiest  type  of  liability  to 
prove  is  prodiut  liability.  “Ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  chain  of  <&tiibu- 
tkm  is  jointly  and  severally  lia¬ 
ble,”  Mahn  sakL  (hi  product 
liatabty  counts,  consumers  do 
not  have  to  diow  who  is  at  friuH. 
They  do  have  to  show  connec- 
tioo  between  tiie  product  and 
health  problems,  be  added. 

Lawsuits  based  on  product 
negi^ence  would  likdy  prove 
the  nx>st  costly  for  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Mahn  said. 

“Neg^tgence  is  anything  a 
reason^  person  would  not  do. 
Idee  putting  something  pn*«HiriaU 
ly  hsmful  on  tbe  market  without 
a  warning  or  protectioQ,”  he 
said. 

Mahn  likens  tbe  potental 
mani^cturers’  liability  regard¬ 
ing  VDTs  to  that  vdiich  existed 
in  the  asbestos  industry,  if  a 
“watershed  event”  —  similar  to 
the  studies  showing  that  asbes- 
tosis  was  caused  by  inhaKng  as¬ 
bestos  filaments  —  occurs  with 
VDT*.  ’’money  wouldn’t  be  any 
object”  to  the  pbintifib,  be  said. 
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Fortune  1,000  uncertainty  addingto  PC  slump 


BY  MTIUCIA  KEEFE 
cvsrvr 


An  inareasin^  tigbt^sted  Fortune 
1.000  is  saxi  to  be  the  culprit  behind  Itot- 
temog  shipinents  of  microcoinputer  hard¬ 
ware. 

Ahhou^  estimated  at  just  20%  of  the 
overall  desktop  market,  a  decreasing  flow 
of  corporate  dollars  has  forced  many  ven-. 
dors  resellers  to  lower  earnings  esti¬ 
mates,  prices  or  both  this  year,  prooytting 
Street  to  respond  with  and  sell 
recommendatioos. 

In  early  1990,  analysts  pre£cted  pa- 
sooal  computer  market  growth  of  8%  to 
12%.  down  from  12%  to  14%  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Inttead,  growth  has  idummeted 
as  km  as  5%  and  should  stay  in  the  sin^ 
digits  through  1991,  according  to  Rick 
Martin,  a  Pmdential-Bacfae  Securities, 
Inc.  analyst 

This  has  led  to  price  cutting  from  the 
likes  of  Ccanpaq  Computer  Oirp.,  Dell 
CooqNjter  Co^.,  AST  Research,  Inc.  and 
Everex  Co^.,  as  weU  as  r^tes  from 
IBM.  A  price  war  is  raging  in  the  Intel 
80386SX-b8sed  PC  segment. 

Yet  wtiie  hardware  stands  akme,  oth¬ 
er  products  are  rdling  <jB  the  shelves. 
Software,  perqdierals  and  other  accesso¬ 
ries  are  generally  doing  weU,  according  to 
resellers.  Companies  targetmg  hinne  us¬ 
ers  and  small  a^  medium-size  businesses 
—  the  new  growth  areas  —  are  also  find¬ 
ing  success,  analysts  said. 

The  most  visible  and  typcally  the  most 
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BRIEFS 

Philips  in  Dntch 

As  the  dust  settles  over  the  decision 
of  Netherlands-based  Philips  N.  V.. 
to  pull  out  of  the  static  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  develc^nnent  wing  of 
the  IB-country  J(^  European  Sub¬ 
micron  Slicon  Research  inx)gram,  in¬ 
dustry  experts  last  week  voiced  con¬ 
cern  that  the  move  could  signal 
reorganizatioD  of  the  market  just  as 
it  ippeated  to  be  cmning  together. 
MeanwfaDe,  in  its  ongoing  effort  to 
shore  up  its  foundering  conyruter 
business,  Philips  has  signed  on  to  sell 
Mot<m>Ui,  Ii^'s  RISC  systems  un¬ 
der  an  OEM  contract. 


The  winds  of  price  war 

Is  thtf  e  a  price  war  about  to  break 
out  in  the  Eurcgifen  perstMial  comput¬ 
er  maricet^  Market  researcher  Da- 
taquest  Eurow  and  Lcmdon-based 
securities  bousdBarclaya  de  Zoete 
Wedd  PLC.  think  so.  A  report  issued 
jointly  by  the  two  firms  warned  that 
IBM's  Rsrsooal  System/ls  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  premium  to  all  t^  competi- 
tkm  in  the  midrange  secUM^  notably 
Commodore  Business  Madiines, 

Inc.,  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co.  and  Tan- 
don  C(vp.  If  IBM  wants  to  take  a 
learned  share  of  the  continental  home 
computer  market,  PS/1  jmces  will 
have  to  fall,  the  report  warned. 
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sought  after  sales  are  m  the  Fortune 
1,000.  A  close  look  at  these  accounts, 
however,  reveals  a  canq>  divided  between 
spending  bulls  and  bears. 

The  bears  say  the  worsening  econo¬ 
my,  budgetary  constraints,  corporate 
downsiflng  and,  in  some  cases,  near  satu¬ 
ration  ofPCs  are  the  reasms  HehinH  their 
cautious  approach. 

“This  year,  there  is  a  cost  crunch  on," 
saidDeniiisJ.  Murfdiy,  direcux’ of  corpo¬ 
rate  informatioo  management  coosultmg 
and  support  at  GTE  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
CocuL  Corporate  downriang  has  also 
served  to  stanch  the  flow  of  invoices. 
“Fewer  pe(^)le  need  fewer  worksta- 


tkio8,**besaid. 

Other  users  have  grown  weary  of  in- 
oessant  upgrade  cycles  and  leery  of  com¬ 
mitting  dolkra  to  technoiogy  that  is  often 
usurped  a  few  montttt  down  tile  road. 

“The  budget  doesn't  have  as  much  to 
do  with  it  as  does  the  *wait  and  see'  in 
terms  of  the  new  technology  to  be  intro- 
duoed  shortly.’'  said  Rodr  Bbnco,  vice- 
president  of  mformation  systems  at 
Garber  Tlravd  Services  Carp,  in  Boston. 

Uncertainty  about  migratioo  issues  is 
another  staOing  Users  wifi 

soon  have  a  choice  of  five  jilatfornis:  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.'8  ^Klodows  3.0,  Unix  and 
three  as-yet  unreleased  environments: 


OS/2  2.0,  OS/2  ‘lite"  and  DOS  5.0. 

“I  th^  the  confidence  level  is  not 
there  for  two  reasons, **  slid  Andrew  Sey- 
bold,  in  analyst  at  DMaqnest,  Inc.:  Users 
are  either  unsure  of  tb^  next  move,  or 
they  oo  longer  bdieve  the  kt. 

du^,  he  said.  “The  whole  indwtry  haa 
been  guflty  of  misrepresentmg  the  ease- 
of-uae&clcr.'* 

BuDs,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  in 
the  throes  of  automating  the  work  force 
or  are  aggressively  moving  into  either 
Windows  3.0  or  OS/2. 

Richard  Kowal,  PC  manager  at  Lever 
Bros,  in  Enidewood.  Calif..  attzRwted  las 
accelented  purchasing  tUs  year  to  a  new 
system  that  demands  a  greater  number  of 
more  powerful  PCs.  He  expects  to  tut  PC 
saturatkn  in  mid-1991. 


Which 

Terminal 

Emulation 

Product 

DoTibu 

Use? 

I  I  Attachmatc!" 

I  I  Attachmatc  Extra" 

□  IBM*  3270  Workstation  Program 

Vci,ioas  1.0/1 10 

□  IBM  PC  3270  Emulation  Plt^ram 

VkmonBO 

□  E78P1US~ 

□  IRMAXDFT" 

I  I  Novell*  Netware*  3270 
Workstations 

I  I  Other _ 

(fitlinnsfiir) 
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RDBMS  ipdoBtry  leader  Oracde  Systems 
CorpL.  which  his  tradRinmllycopH  with 
jpowth  rates  d  50%  or  more.  Even  with 
its  recent  financial  setbacks  [CW.  Sept 
10],  Orade  is  speetfing  past  Infannct  in 
aala  — •  and  RDBMS  coa^etitor  Ingres 
Corp.  may  increaae  iu  market  when  it 
merges  with  software  vendor  Ask  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  [CW,  September  \7i 
'The  people  at  Informn  are  surfing,  but 
they're  not  on  top  dt  the  wave,"  said  Tom 
Move,  an  analyst  at  Franangham,  Mass.- 
based  market  research  firm  Intemationa] 
Data  Corp. 

Indeed.  Informix's  revenue  is  just  a 


fractkn  d  $971  million 
Oracle's  —  and  jnst  a  step 
ahead  d  $157  milbnn  In¬ 
gres,  which  is  strugghog  to 
hold  ooto  market  share. 

Yet  Informix  bests  Ora¬ 
de  within  the  Unix  mar¬ 
ketplace.  "In  terms  d  the 
DundKT  d  tOMS  uints 
shipped,  and  in  terms  of 
the  Unix  DBMSs  shipped. 

Informix  is  Na  1."  said  Ju- 
be  Rodwin,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Infocorp  n  Acton, 

Mass.  Ifowever,  she  add¬ 
ed.  the  value  of  Oracle’s  Unix-based 
DBMSs  is  hitler  than  Informix’s.  Gra¬ 
de's  Unbc  DBMS  sales  totalled  $155.7 
miTHon  in  1989.  conqiared  with  Informix’s 


bifonnfac's  ¥fMtw  lik¬ 
ens  mergers  to  marriagt 


$106.2  milbon. 

According  to  some  ana¬ 
lysts.  Informix’s  PC  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  Unix-based 
RDBMS  and  4GL  tools 
have  not  yet  reached  true 
synergy.  The  Wtngz  and 
Informix  Turbo/Online  da¬ 
tabase  products  weren’t 
even  linked  until  this  year, 
when  ^gz  got  an  inter¬ 
face  called  Datalink.  Now, 
Informix  is  g(mg  after  ad- 
ditioaal  PC/local-area  net¬ 
work  connections,  an¬ 
nouncing  support  for  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware  386  last  month  and  advertising 
new  Wingz  ports  to  the  OS/2  and  MS- 
DOS  operating  systems.  The  firm  also 


kleas. 

biformatkiii. 

Sdutkms. 


Thaft  what  DEXPO  West  Is  aJl  about.  Meeting  people.  Sharing 
infonnation.  Finding  solutions. 

Like  how  to  consolidate  and  manage  your  networked  \ftX 
systems.  How  best  to  distilbute  infonnation  across  your 
multiple  W(  sites.  What  applications  to  integrate.  What  terminal 
serveistoselecL  What  backup  systems  to  use. 

DEXPO  West  is  the  largest  DEC  computing  and  connectivity 
shew  in  the  world,  with  over  300  exhiitors  and  more  than  15,000 
products  and  services,  like  spreadsheets  and  disk  drives.  Local  area 
networks  and  monitois.  Emulation  and  windows. 

Connect  with  representatives  horn  the  most  important 
computer  companies  in  the  market  today.  Let  them  share  with  you  the 
options  of  multt  vendor  integration,  software  compatibility  and  fteedom 
of  choice. 

'  Call  today  to  register  toll  bee  at  800^7  DEXPO.  DECUS 
symposium  attendees  are  always  admitted  FREE  but  require  separate 
regt^tion.- 


DEXPO 


W  E  S  T  90 

The  World's  largest  DEC  Computing  and  Connectivity  Exposition 
December  1 1-13  J990 

Mirage  Hotel  Las  \feps  Convention  Center,  Las  ifegas,  Nevada 
.  AO  Attendees  Are  Eligible  To  Win  A  Free  Trip  To  Australia 

.  •'d  OK  f«9aMrM  irailr<TiA>kt  ot  0i9<Ul  {tiufpmM  Corporoiion 

tXWOWMisowfWdondpraAKCdbiiM^FrMmanEiCiObCAns.  lOSOCommoniAMtiti  A«nu»  8Mlon.WA022IVtiJS 


pbns  to  add  a  graphical  user  ifltertace  to 
the  popular  Infonnix  4GL  appbcatioa  en- 
viroomeoL 

Surfing  or  not.  Informix's  strategy  is 
to  ride  the  downsilmg  wave  afl  the  way  to 
the  beach.  "I^ople  are  going  to  k^ 
their  CBM  mainframes,  for  the  roost  part, 
as  a  repositocy  for  corporate  data,"  said 
Jeff  Bofk,  vice-ivesident  of  marketing. 
"But  they  are  adding  distributed  Unix 
servers  throu^mut  their  departments 
and  divistoas." 


Sitting 

pretty 


A.t  a  time  when  most 
RDBMS  vendors  are 
struggfing  to  bring  coats 
m  Ime  with  mcommg  rev¬ 
enue,  Informiz  executives 
said  they  fee!  they  have  cleared  that 
hurdle  and  can  concentrate  on  fu¬ 
ture  growth. 

How^  Where  competitors  esu- 
pbasiae  a  strong  direct-sales  force. 
Infonnix  prefers  to  let  large  ^s- 
tems  manufacturers,  such  as 
AT&T.  NCR  Corp.  'and  Unisys 
Corp..  along  with  some  2,000  value- 
added  reaeSers  (VAR),  resdl  its 
R1M8MS  engine.  By  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  Infor^  has  sold  most  of  Hs 
products  •  its  low-end  Umx  aarv- 
ers  and  RDBh^  tools  —  throu^ 
third-party  systems  integrators.  By 
policy.  Infonnx  sales  representa¬ 
tives  are  rewarded  for  OEM  and 
VAR  sales  even  if  they  didn't  ink  the 
deal 

Without  the  heavy  burden  of  a 
high-priced  direct  sate  force.  Ii^- 
mix  feels  it  can  grow  comfortably, 
even  as  some  RDBMS  competitors 
strugtde  to  keep  costs  under  control 
(CW.  Sept  SI  "We  are  well  posi- 
tiooed  to  hang  in  there  if  the  econo¬ 
my  slows  down,"  said  Jeff  Bork,  Ift- 
fonniz's  vioepresident  of  market¬ 
ing.  "If  it  picks  op,  we're  ready  for 
growth." 

Though  the  indirect  sate  strate¬ 
gy  is  a  success,  Infonnix  has  paid  a 
price  in  terms  of  viability.  "We  do 
have  a  lower  profile  than  our  com- 
petitora  because  we  use  indirect 
channels."  said  Ro^  Sippl,  Infor¬ 
mix  founder  and  chairman. 

"We  abo  get  many  fewer  dollars 
per  unit,  so  our  revenue  iai't  on  the 
order  of  some  of  oar  competitors." 
However,  advertising 
and  increased  ktttcfaangea  with  the 
analyst  comnamity  are  designed  to 
boost  Informix's  image  as  a  provid¬ 
er  of  end-uaer  systems,  be  said. 

Whatever  coat  Informiz  has  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  its  partnering 
ways,  Sippl  said,  has  been  out¬ 
stripped  by  tbe  strategy's  benefits. 
"We're  not  gong  to  change  the  for¬ 
mula,"  be  said.  “Dealing  with  bo^ 
neae  partners  is  a  wnong  forniuli 
for  the  19908.  The  dfoect  stes 
modd  is  an  oiartstrd  modd.  This 
new  world  of  open  systems  is  redly 
a  world  of  systenoB  Dtegratocs  more 
thananytfa^dse." 

JEAN  a  BOZMAN 
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COMMENTARY 

James  Daly 

Of  sailing  ships 
and  sales  dips 

You’ve  got  to  band  h  to 
Steve  Jobe.  On  paper,  his 
Next  Computer  venture 
sure  looks  great:  It’s  got 
style',  mystique,  scads  of 
fixiandal  bacioiig  and  has 
boldly  promised  to  rede- 

fine  its  genre. 

Yeah,  well,  so  did  the  Titanic. 

But  whereas  the  great  luxury  liner 
went  down  like  a  rock  after  bumping  into 
a  big  ice  cube,  Ne:d  continues  to  ride  the 
waves  of  the  computer  industry,  its  hull 
strengthened  by  its  leader's  idealism  and 
more  than  $130  milbon  in  investment 
capital 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  Next  will 
need  to  agnifkantly  readiust  its  original 
course. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Next's  deek 
black  cube  is  an  exciting  |»ece  of  work. 
Heck,  if  1  ate  a  doughnut  each  time  the 
word  "revobitnoary"  was  qnken  in  this 
industry  fd  look  like  Dom  DeLuise,  but 
Jobs  reaDy  seems  to  miderstand  the  con¬ 
cept  The  Neidstep  ai^ibcatkn  devek^ 
merit  enviroiunent  regularly  draws  raves, 
vdiile  the  machine’s  slick  communica- 
tkms  tools  and  use  of  the  emerging  Mach 
opera^  system  point  in  exciting  new 
directioos. 

Trouble  is.  Next  is  like  a  sabnon  bead- 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 


OK,  Jeopardy!  fons,  think  fest:  As 
late  last  month,  this  company  is  not 
only  a  telecommunications  subsid¬ 
iary,  but  it  also  claims  title  as  the  larg¬ 
est  U.S.-based  purveyor  of  ap^dica- 
tioos  Sttftware  to  the  financial 
services  industry.  Everyone  who 
chorused  ‘  'What  is  Nynex  Infcmnation 
Sc^utkns  Group,  loci”  got  the  right 
answer,  now  that  the  White  Plains, 
N.Y.-based  firm’s  acquisitioo  of 
Stockholder  Systems.  Inc.  has  be¬ 
come  final. 


Supply  didetlieoiy 

Large  corporate  users  who  rely  cm 
interconnected  local-area  networks 
(LAN)  fen  their  ever-nxM’e-sc^rfiisti- 
cated  netwnking  needs  are  heading 
toward  a  crisis  that  goes  back  to 
Adam  —  Smith,  that  is.  Cambridge. 
Mass.-ba9ed  Forrester  Resetfcb, 

Inc  is  finding  that  the  current  sources 
of  supply  are  not  equal  to  the  big  us¬ 
ers’  esc^ting  demuids.  Forrester’s 
report  foresees  the  emergence  of 
two  new  LAN  distiibatioo  channels  to 
brk^  the  gap:  National  resellers  or- 
ganizatioQS  and  systems  int^rators 
with  low  cost  channels. 


mg  upstream.  While  the  company  $  re¬ 
cent  introductioQs  have  ehm^ted  many 
of  the  obvious  shortcomings  of  its  first 
computer  —  high  price,  no  color,  slow 
speed,  tack  of  applications  —  it  is  sdS  un¬ 
clear  whether  the  new  additiOQS  wiU 
steal  customers  away  from  more  estab¬ 
lished  vendors. 

Several  factors  have  lined  up  against 
Next,  including  a  slowing  economy  and 
stifi  compedtioo  from  firms  such  as  Ap- 
fiie.  Sun  Microsystems  and  Compaq.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  most  large  organizations  have 
significant  installed  bases  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  replace.  Even  the  normally 
brassy  jobs  has  tempered  his  rhetoric. 
"We’re  cautiously  optimistk;,’*  he  said. 
"We  don't  want  to  get  carried  away.” 

Instead  of  burning  down  the  bouse. 


Nwiherrisa  122-key  iniao- 
lo-nuu  Jranie  toytoani  dw  B 
MIy  funakxul  wMhewy 
52^  icmunal  emulxUn 
padufte  amkMe  Jhr  MS-DOS* 
coRfxiKTv  The  KB  327D 
nils'*  6rom  Key  Thmic 

A  Software  Solution 
For  Ultimate  Msrsadlity. 


insiders  say  that  Next  wiD  instead  became 
8  pleasant  additioe  to  the  neighborhood. 
Analyst  Jonathan  Seybold  said  that  Next 
will  find  its  place  as  a  niefae  player,  first  in 
the  desktop  pubbshing  indukiy.  Next 
also  continues  to  be  pofMdar  in  sdmob 
and  universities  —  ^  firm’s  origmal 
market 

Despite  falling  short  of  its  market 
goals.  Next  has  succeeded  tremendously 
in  restoring  something  to  the  PC  indus- 
tiy  that  seemed  to  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  dodo:  an  infectioua  sense  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  belief  that  rules  are  made  to 
be  rewritten. 

Sure,  the  industry  was  founded  on 
that  jH-emise.  but  anyqpe  who  has  ever  at¬ 
tend^  one  of  the  humorless  IBM  or 
DEC  announcements  knows  that  they 


look  and  fed  more  like  a  wake  than  open¬ 
ing  ni^^  It  ody  takes  a  few  stony-faced 
marketing  managers  telling  you  tow  ex¬ 
cited  they  are  about  a  new  prwluct  to  real¬ 
ize  the  b^  lie  this  mdustiy  lives  with. 

In  contrast.  Jobs  marM  the  launch  of 
hb  new  products  with  a  celebratory  <kn- 
ner  that  kichided  musidan  Graham  Hub 
(who’s  using  the  Next  madnne  for  Us 
photography  habit)  and  hOhonaire  Ross 
I^rot  (one  of  the  company's  financial  sug¬ 
ar  daddies).  Psraooally.  anyone  who  can 
seat  a  veteran  of  Woo^tock  and  an  uftxa- 
capitalist  at  the  same  table  is  aD  ri^ 
with  me  even  if  be  isn't  going  to 
bounce  the  world  on  its  ear  again. 

tMf  'm*C»mpiUmmfrU  West  Cetal  Maiar  oorre- 


TIk  Ke)- Owiic  KB  32>0  nus  key¬ 
board  is  designed  ID  opetae  with 
Che  moa  popdar  (enninal  expufation 
padofccs 

Rr  (Xher  tennirai  emubioi^ 

Key  Thmics  proprieury  udlay 
sofavace  propanis.  SanGda'* 
and  ScanLuad**.  allow  you  ID 
lo^aaKtud.orcRaecusK)fn- 
iz^  KZ1  code  see  fijr  any 


miciTMn-mainnainr  applicxii 
lnlaci.«anaxlefival]  122 
ken  may  be  cepragraomeil, 
anil  (he  adJUun  trfkq^bnafd 
RAM  means  no  s^nem  memory 
noummed 

The  Keyboard  Ybu 
Can  Standardize  On. 

Be.  .B,  Ihe  KB  37^  ni  IS 


dkws  you  10  chntwe  0MB 
heyhii^  layraafaraaoTniur 
mrcnisakins 
And  heau«  the  KB  32'n 
njLK  dnifaars  ihc  byiu  and 
lescnd»  IBMs  tenikar  32^ 
imnBTd  heytuanl  you  on 
oanen  him  lenniiMfe  k)  PC^ 
widtuui  mnsaifc  j  keyanAe 
BatninK  cmk  and  eepeme  ace 
mmnlzed.  PrcAcvncvand 
pniductpnry  are  manniDEd. 

‘Processional  Series 
Means  Quality. 

•  Capaoerw  keywmeh 
Kchnokifty  ddnen 
raOmtOkn  Ueeydes  per 
mSch 

•  Threc-yesr  Iknacd  wanany 


•  UaUaaiMl  HiU-free  kshnacal 
aipfun 

•  CumprehtagJve  ukts  garde 
fat  keyhiiard  and  udhiy 
«nwapr 

•  Mug<unipKMewiih  DM 
IC/xr** .  Ajv  and— wdh  t*lc 
adamer — l'S/2  mndds 

Get  The  BaU  Roiling. 

AdcywdealcrarVUCRxlay 
dkM  the  new  Key  Tknnir  KB 
32TD  PIUS  Or  cd  Key  Thmic. 
kJMreckirecweccmpIcie 
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luiH  ewer  nc^ 
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Gleaning  the  most  out  of  conferences 


BYjnXVITlEUO 

_ glOAUPCW 

If  foo're  a  tnacal  infdmistioo  lya- 
tenM  etecuthe,  Korea  of  coofo- 
cooe  btodkuret  march  acroaa  jronr 
desk  evoy  week.  But  in  this  en  ^ 
budfet  aqueesag.  cooferencea  may 
be  the  fint  thing  you  cut  from  youriiat 
Keep  in  niid.  though,  that  ibort-tenn 
Band-Aidi  can  leave  long-^ens  career 


IS  prrdi  liiiiiilii  most  stay  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  tedmology  to  keep  up  with 
the  cnmprtitinn  —  the  No.  1  reason  to 
jnKifygoiBgtoinduatryawtff4eaM.ea 
“Kople  have  told  me  that  when  they 
nam  in  impoKtaflt  annual  induatzy  confer- 
eaoe.  they  loae  a  whole  year  (of  tecfanica] 
knowledge]  in  their  Niwneta.’* *  says 
Dtanne  ^^nterherg,  convention  manager 
at  aaaodation  management  firm  Smith, 
Bncklin  and  Aaeodates  in  Chicago. 

#lcfchig  owd  diooainf 

Becauae  of  the  abundance  of  conferences 
ofisred.  it's  op  to  you  to  choose  carefuDy. 
Wdih  aD  of  the  gWjnpjea,  mdmling  (he 
^  conference  theme,  the  topica  of  the  pleoa- 
*  ryandenrkahopaeaaionaandtbespeak- 
ers  who  wfi  be  providmg  the  mformatioo. 

Industry  eiperts  point  out  that  confer¬ 
ences  today  are  serving  highly  specnhaed 
aurfimrrs,  If  occesaBy.  you  can  call  the 
apooioriog  organinrinn  for  detailed  infor- 
mation.  Keep  in  aund  that  conferences 
put  on  by  trade  aaaodatioiia  or  user 
groupa  are  usuaBy  more  diverse  and 
inrodiiatthantfaoKiDoiBaedbyooecoiD- 
sdtiDg  group,  vendor  or  mannfiicturer. 

Aftm  yoo've  aeroed  in  on  a  conferefw^, 
youH  pn^nbly  have  to  build  a  sou  case  to 


coovioce  your  boss  that  you  should  at¬ 
tend.  First,  bctor  in  your  time  pkn  the 
coat  of  travel  and  conference  fees.  Then 
jot  down  a  list  of  things  that  will  not  get 
accompbabed  while  you're  away.  ^  k- 
kwmledging  the  dovmside,  you  wiQ  de¬ 
flate  arguments  against  your  going.  After 
that,  foOow  up  quickly  'with  a  list  of  bene¬ 
fits  the  company  wtQ  gain. 

"If  I  return  from  a  conference  with  two 
good  ideas  that  I  can  implement  in  my  own 
com^y,  I  feel  the  expense  is 
justified."  says  Rich  Divia. 
viceiraident  of  mformatian 
services  at  E  A  J  GaDo 'Vinery 
in  ModeKo,  Cidif.  "After  aD. 
to  bring  in  a  high-powered 
consultant  for  two  or  three 
days  would  cost  twice  as 
much  as  gathering  new  ideas 
at  a  conference  myself. " 

Assuming  that  you’ve  made  a  good 
csK  for  attendiog  the  conference,  bow  do 
you  maiimiar  your  time  wfaDe  yoo're 
tber^lnplenaryseasions.beanactivelis- 
tener.  Take  notes,  jot  down  ideas  sparked 
by  the  speaker,  and  list  questions  to  ask 
during  tte  open  nucropbooe  session.  Dur¬ 
ing  wocksh^  roU  up  your  sleeves  and 
take  adyant^  of  the  chance  to  acquire 
new  skiDs  and  training.  Anticipate  by 
nisiag  controversial  poims  and  listen  to 
your  peers’ (^anions. 

If  the  oooference  features  an  eidubi- 
tioD,  you  wiD  most  iik^  be  given  a  floor 
plan  of  the  ball  Mark  it  up  as  you  would  a 
road  map.  By  planning  a  route,  youH  be 
sure  to  visit  every  veodat  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  your  cooqany.  Keep 
moving  forward  as  if  you’d  scheduled  ap¬ 
pointments  at  each  of  the  booths  you  want 
tosee. 


Prepare  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
standing-around  time,  whether  it  occurs 
during  the  awkward  first  few  minutes  of  a 
cocktail  reception  or  at  scheduled  coffee 
breaks.  Study  the  list  of  attendees  the 
oi^t  before  so  that  you  wiU  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  at  least  a  bandful  of  names  on  the 
name  tags.  Plan  to  ask  a  simide  question 
to  break  the  ice.  For  example,  ioiroduce 
yourself  and  ask  your  new  contact  about 
his  or  her  daily  responabibties.  This  wiD 
generate  a  much  n>ore  inter¬ 
esting  response  than  the  usu¬ 
al,  "What  do  you  do  at  C<n- 
solidated?’’ 

Besides  staying  current, 
there  is  another  good  reason 
to  attend  conferences:  to 
buDd  and  expand  your  person¬ 
al  netwOTk  of  business  con¬ 
tacts.  You  may  not  see  instant 
resuha,  but  this  kind  of  informal  network¬ 
ing  wiU  prove  increasingly  valuable  as 
your  career  moves  ahead. 

"Over  the  years,  executives  have  told 
me  countless  times  that  their  contacts 
have  hdped  them  make  wise  business  de¬ 
cisions,"  says  Sheila  Hoffineyer,  vice- 
president  of  Smith  Bucklin.  "It’s  impossh 
hie  to  overstate  the  worth  of  a  reliable 
network." 

Davis,  for  exam^,  says  he  relies  on 
his  network  to  stimulate  idi^  or  help  find 
creative  solutioos.  "It's  good  to  know  1 
can  pick  up  the  phone  and  caU  another  IS 
executive  and  quiddy  get  a  new  perspec¬ 
tive  on  just  about  any  issue."  be  says. 

Networking  begins  when  you  txing  a 
huge  stack  of  your  business  cards  to  a  con¬ 
ference  and  give  them  to  as  many  inter- 
estiz^  people  as  possible.  The  flip  side  of 
this  is  for  you  to  collect  as  many  cards  as 


you  can.  %ite  oo  the  bKk  of  each  card 
when  and  wdrere  you  met  the  person  and 
what  you  discussed, 

Thily  effective  netwockiog  cootmues 
after  the  coaference  ends.  Follow  up  with 
the  people  you’ve  met  by  sending  letters 
recapping  your  conversations  or  esclos- 
ing  an  article  you  may  have  diacussed. 
Suggest  meetmg  for  lunch  if  you  are  in  the 


1  FI  RETURN  from  a 
conf»ence  with  two 
good  ideas  that  I  can 
implement  in  my  own 
comply,  I  feel  the  expense 
is  justified.” 

RICH  DAVIS 
E4JGALL0  WINERY 


same  or  a  nearby  dty.  Keep  the  dialog 
open  90  that  you  can  bounce  ideas  back 
and  forth  or  ask  advke  at  a  later  point. 

After  the  coofereace.  ^tare  mforma- 
tkm  with  your  boss  and  co-workers,  rdach 
wiD  befo  justify  future  trips  to  confer¬ 
ences.  Hoffme^  suggests  preparing  a 
traiiung  session  that  condenses  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  received  at  the  conference. 
Wnterberg  encourages  coaference  at¬ 
tendees  to  prepare  a  staff  briefing  memo 
on  key  points  as  VreU  as  an  opnoon  of  the 
event  k  that  associates  can  weigh  the 
merits  of  going  the  foQowmg  year. 

AD  in  sD,  IS  executives  are  sure  to 
agree  that  staying  ahead  of  the  game  isn’t 
easy,  but  it  is  essential  "I^ople  who  are 
suo^ssful  in  this  field  are  not  stagnam," 
Davis  says. 

Vitidb  it  a  initer  nd  &efr4aflce  jourtahct 
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SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT/ 
PROJECT  MANAGER 

Ptolessiooal.  weil-esi«t>lfsheU.  AUska-based 
compuler  consulltng  and  service  firm  Is  seeking 
a  senior  consullant  «Mth  Mate-ol-the-an 
lechnicai  and  analytical  skills  lo  augment  lis 
consulting  and  project  management  staff. 
Candidate  must  be  a  highly-motivated  team 
player  with  a  commanding  knowledge  of 
structured  meirvodofogles.  expertise  in 
retaiional  database  and  CASE  tools,  and  good 
oral  and  written  communication  skills.  Six 
years  of  progressively  responsible  cxpenence  in 
systems  analysis  and  developmeni  in  a 
mainframe  environment,  including  two  years 
experience  in  project  managemeni.  la  required 
Send  resume  staling  specific  hardware 
software  and  work  experience,  along  with  three 


ComRIm  Systems,  tnc. 
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At  Micro  Focus,  we  develop  and  sell  the  world's  leading 
appkcalion  davelopmert  sollware  for  professional  COBOL 
programrnng  on  micro*,  mini-,  and  mainframe  computer 
^vtems.  We  are  curranlly  saeKing  indMduafs  wflkrtg  to  be 
chalenged  in  toe  lOlcwiirig  opportonibes. 

Senior  Marketing 
Communications  Specialist 

Your  main  areas  of  responett%  wil  be  wrHjog,  ediing.  devel- 
oping  and  ntalnlaining  a  sucoeasful  press  relatione  program. 

four  business-todusiness  marfteling  oommurica- 
lions  sills,  youH  write  and  edt  a  wide  variety  of  press  re- 
leaaoi.  artdes,  newsfetters,  data  sheets,  presentation  materi¬ 
als  and  aArertising  copy.  Your  e^toerience  in  press  relations 
w9  assist  you  In  managing  an  effective  pro^am  involving 
oompuler,  business  and  general  press  relations.  Travel  re- 

CandUates  must  have  excellent  wrriin(yspeakir)g  skills  as  a 
marketing  writer  or  journalist  and  COBOL  language  experi¬ 
ence  wito  knowledge  of  business  data  processing  concepts. 
You  must  also  have  a  working  knowledge  of  press  and  public 
relations  and  experience  with  PC-DOS-besed  systems  and 
word  processing. 

Product  Managers 

Our  continued  gowth  has  created  three  Product  Manner 
opportonities.  Tnese  are  key  technical  positions  with  respon- 
sbily  for  al  facets  of  tfte  mar^agement  of  new  products 
based  on  our  very  successful  programmer  workstation  prod- 
ucts.  Responstoities  include  prodijct  definition,  specifications, 
and  identification  of  developrnent  requirements;  product 
merketing;  and  enhancement  coordration,  inducing  new 
technology  and  industry  standards. 

The  toree  positions  require  diffarent  rnixes  of  ski  seto;  1)  An 
undystandng  of  the  mainframe  development  and  execution 


environments  at  a  system  programntor  level.  Esto^henoe  in 
VM.  VMS.  CfCS,  06VS  CO^  VS  COBOL  H.  indudng 
mtemafs  wi  be  espedely  useful  2}  A  background  in  transac¬ 
tion  processing  environments,  particularly  in  toe  fito  handting 
of  such  environments.  EqMrtenoe  of  networks,  and  SQL 
would  be  very  useU.  3)  Knowledge  of  SmalTato  and  COBOL 
wito  an  interest  in  toe  kAve  of  Obiect  Ortenlad  Technofogy 
applying  to  both  languages.  Al  poertione  lequve  excellent 
corTwnunktotion  skis  and  an  interest  in  workstation  technol¬ 
ogy.  A  BS/GA  degree  is  preferred. 

We  otter  oompetitive  compensation  and  benefits  inducing 
bonus  proffams  which  alow  you  to  8h»e  in  tito  success  of 
toe  coritoarw.  For  immedtots  oonsideralton.  pteees  send  your 
resume  to  Mbo  Focus.  Inc.  24es  East  Bayshore  Road,  Pdo 
Alto,  CA  94303.  Atto:  Professional  Staf^.  Or  you  may  FAX 
your  resume  to;  (415)  856-6134.  We  are  equd  opportunity 
employer,  F/tiVV/H. 


MICRO  FOCUS* 

A  Better  W131  of  Programming" 


COMPOTOPEOPLE, 

INC 

-Nitioiial  OlTbloo- 


Foewid  on  vw  OviMcnffi 
W  quM)r  ptnnmm  and 

“TtasSST" 


In  a  Slow  Market,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 


■lyouNavemarkefU>ie$Kiii$  logeitw  withreasottaM 
9aograikti.c  ar>d  salary  feau»amar«is  you'  resuma 
Be  on  Its  wavsweqiveiv  to  ou'  applicable  contacts 
amona  our  lOOO- ciieni  romparties  ana  200-  altiiiatas 
nationwide  wmun  hotm  aAar  mn  raeailae  «  **o  coat 
or  otMigaiion  to  you  no  sates  pressure 
Our  clients  seek  2  years  mmnnam  pro'essiortai 
eapenence  staple  work  rusiory  good  lecnriicat  reter. 
ertcee  and  u  S  oiicensnip  or  green  card 
ro  AP^  r;  MWr  or  FAX  <MMM  or  eWI  Hmaeid  teaOi 

_  RSVP  SERVICES 

8«^  SM  SI4.  Sm  Cli^iilB  lialL  OWTV  WI.  lU  ine 
mt-mva  m  fu  «»«7  zn  (rW  e  q 


Join  Our 
Aggressive 
Applications 
D^dopment  & 
Operations  Support 
llNuns. 


CAJtOUNA  POW'KB  A  LIGHT  COMPANY,  a  tnaior  force  in  SowUmsiem  power  penemion  and 
dtttribuHun .  offers  •nfotmaiion  syisema  profesaionab  the  kind  of  environment  th«  wiB  provide  1009- 
tevrn  profnskMul  and  pcnonal  sauaCacuon — dw  latest  m  paos'cn  tectmokigy  and  an  appcaWig  Hfcatyte 
W’c'ie  looking  for  data  proccsungprofessiunals  10  KxntMtf  team  and  provide  aggnssive  appHcatiom 
developmefu  and  operations  suppon 

AkJOgwAl)  wide  use  oFperMMil  computers,  »t  re  uprraiingonelBM  M>90-.i00.ooe  IBM  .4090-200. 
andonc  Amdahl  4990$00  The  ClCSon-ltnecnvironmem  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  40H  per 
year  Recently,  sve  have  expMded  10  a  new  Data  Center  Ve'rcapcratingundcrMWXA  and  VMiOdS 
utiiUirig  an  SNA/SOLC  network  constating  of  over  5  .000  lermifuis  and  pTHiien  Onr  progrannitng 
languages  are  COBOL.  SQL  and  DATACOM's  lOEAL  W'e  base  adopted  DB2  as  our  standard  for  new 
ap^icatiun  devclopmeru  and  are  aggieMivcis  rapandingourusetif  K-basedandmamframr-hased 
C'A^  tools 

W'chase  tveenth  ixjtnpictcd  a  targe  stratcgiL  planning  study  artd  have  a  sgptifkani  hxkkigtificchracal 
arsd  applicaiiimdrs'ekipmentpniKtls  Tl'e  amiirrenily  seeking  the  folkming 

APPtICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
Programmers 

Pteutiuro  require -I  +  years  of  strustured  codwg  cKpchcntfc  Hqtoh  destml  expenciKe  swiuld  tratodc 
COBOL.  CICS.  DB2  and  DATACOM  A  foar-y  ear  degree  is  preferred 

Systems  Analysts 

PiMiiixts  require  4  *  years  cxpcricni.e  in  a  drsTkqmiera  envtrunmcm  versus  a  malcHcnaiKe  em-irun- 
rarni  H^thly  desired  experieme  would  include  wruciured  design  irchniqurs.  data  modcttrgt 
experience,  prototypingand  Mc«hod/l  knowledge  A  four-year deyee  a  preferred 

DATA  ANALYST 

PsisUion  requires  4  ♦  years  cxpencixe  in  data  admmntratkm,  databau  admintstratNin  ik  sysiens 
devetnpmem  At  least  I  -2  years  experience  tn  logical  or  conceptual  daa  modeling  is  alMi  requlced. 
as  well  as  experieme  with  CASE  tools  ExceHem  inicipersorul  and  comrminicaiion  skills  arc  caacn- 
iiaI.  andJAD  facliiiaiKm  skilb  arc  highly  dnsrabte  some  task  or  profrci  management  cxpcrtciKe  d 
also  dcstraMc  A  four -year  degree  is  preferred 

DATABASE  ANALYST 

PiMtHM  requires  -i  *  yean  cxpenctxe  utikewg  a  rclaiicnal  datahax-  eryginc  preferWily  DATACOMXNI 
OcstraMe  exprrie*KT  incHidn  formal  panicipaiion  in  the  phyaicai  DB  design  activity  of  dnekipment 
protects  A  ftm^year  degree  is  preferred 

SR.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 

Posiikm  requires  4  4  years  experience  in  data  nimmunicsions  m  a  large  syMenis  SNA  cnrHonmcni 
Knowledge  of  K  Lut^  Area  Networks  tjesirahle  Excelteni  wrinen  and  verbal  prrtetuaiion  skills, 
as  well  as  pruirct  managrmcni  and  planning  expenente.  arc  a  meat  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred 
nic  qualiiy  of  life  in  the  beautiful  Caruiinas  b  onr  oq  which  to  boast  W'e  offer  a  mild  but  seasonal 
cltmair.  a  mudcraic  cvM-of-Uving.  excdlcfu  Khoob  and  universities,  and  a  mymd  of  cultural  and 
nsreaiHinal  xibiiics  With  CPAi.  kKetedm  the  capital  city  of  Rakigh.  the  moumaim  and  seashore 
are  iusi  a  few  hour-  away 

<  PgiL  iiflrrscimpeiimr  satanrs  cxcelknt  henefits.  and opfamunitics  luaihancc  Ifysw  te  mtcTesird 
tn  becoming  part  of  uur  important  team  of  profrsMonab.  send  rtsume  with  salary  requtmnetus  to 
BaiWy  Matwood.  Senior  Hecndtancnt  BepeeaewBUlve.  DepL  CWI0I90.  CAIIOUNA  POWElt 
A  LIGHT  COMPANY.  P.O.  Box  1941,  lUlelffh.  NC  2'’602.  An  Equal  OpponunimAr*innatise 
Action  Employ  er 


CMUL 

Csroiina  Power  4  Light  Company 

Csefgy  In  Operatkm 


PiaaCofiaHlMon 
CM!  BOB  MB  BBIB 

CflBaati,  NoraOT  or  Buawi 
EaxOmuma 
1-71MM77B 
•fMauiwnotiaqiafaq 


OCTOBER  1. 1990 


W  SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA 
S2S.000  to  $95,000 
lOMS  ORACLE  DATACOM  IMS  DB2 
VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  SYS38  AS400 
TECMWfliTERS  DP  SALES  TANOEM 

**(•»£!  F't>g»a'nn>v»»  P>ogrammef  Xpat^its  *0'  *  u 

ano  Cur-swtTir-g  Pas-Scrii  .n  'EM  ShPOS  - 

pan**!  Piifl  SsnO 'esu'*'a  to 

Jim  Hea'd.  EDP  Consultants  me 
3067  Bunxe  Hill  Road.  Suite  202 
Mariena.  Georgia  30062 
^  24  hour  PAX  PhQKE 

^  4D<t-9T3-40S2  404-971-7261  , 


MONTANA 

Ukxfxmai  eonvwjwy  or  HUvia  •  noM  aceaw  «  many  autoaar  rao*- 
aaona  enpemuw,  mouM  Mara  kara.  oamra.  >w«mg.  atra 
and  YaMwstra  ana  Qbaar  NaaetW^rks 

■UK  ems  BUS  SHHLO  or  IMNrAlU 

mOQftAAMEff  ANAL  vs  rS 

Mnanaae  epannga  br  ungawaw  anaym  wwt  a  wautkwt  ai  m« 
laws  at  wpmnea  IB  rat  ana  maraan  COBOL  wegrata  M  ayaww 

''^**'9  *»4"MVSrao  wiei  COBOL.  OCS.  OS.'XX  >w<ae.  knpM- 

anSVaen^oM* MOticaw  mtra>5a>5XiMSSira'Na  aokaa 
(BMa 

SYSTEMS  PftOORAMAefl 

k»ranawMwrnlaraSyMaw4rW)pawii  ■ariBiatamnaiJiaan 
wpranca  WVS/XA  Knowwaa  a  ■uwna  wWi  Aaaamar  ra 
Uaao  Goaog.  sxme.  TSO.  aWDOOSm  ACF3  ata  aMa  ckM 
neamg  la  a  caraa  oaeertaay  ana  «i|By  eiiManaa.  8k» 
Croat  ra  BkM  mn  Uaoana  atlas  OMara  Miawt  ana  Mnoau 
eduang  raaa*—.  aaueaaaw  Mpaxataaa-  ane  kaMa  wa>  Mas 


DIRECTOR,  COURT  MFORMATION  SERVICES 
Sin  DiigoSupaw  Court 

AwwUgfefy  ApproR. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


■V  CompoKr  HoroniL  »r'ie  mAviMid 
•■*PW(8  »«f  k»f  tfie  BBS  ptcstipoiB 
R*n«r  SCO  (ompanei  «Ke  thr  msi 
IMOiag;  (mMtnb  (dtr  a  dau  pto- 
(OSDd  «itf  koofujler  ?>*mi  Ulmew 
ihOtir  beard  tmarnnk.  that  kadea 
baw  dwy  un  eooun  oar  of  on  2S  of 
Sen  10  access  ou  Aperfise  in  ahancnl 


Address 


}I8  8urMiitf.SM,2 
WMkam  MA02IS4 

8W8M)7»S 
6178900904  H(» 


One  thing 
every 

execuiive 
should 
have  after 
retirement: 


An  adventure. 


Gold  watches  are  fine  for  some 
retired  executives.  But  after  a  lifetime 
of  experience,  moving  from  the 
trenches  to  the  front  offices,  your 
knowledge  is  worth  more-to  us  and 
to  hundreds  throughout  the  world  in 
need  of  your  special  skills. 

Through  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  Corps- the  not-for-profit 
organization  that  sends  US.  man¬ 
agers  to  help  businesses  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations-you  can  volunteer  for 
short-term  assignments  in  foreign 
countries  where  you're  truly  needed. 
Although  you  will  not  be  paid,  you 
and  your  spouse  will  receive  all  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  teaching  others  while  you  discover 
more  about  yourself. 

It's  an  adventure  of  the  spirit.  And 
the  time  to  explore  it  is  now.  So 
please,  don’t  let  this  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  by.  Send  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  today. 

IntamaUonal  Upi 
S*rvie*  Corps 

Turn  TOUT  lifetime  of  experiotce 
into  the  experience  rfa  lifetime. 


SUPEDORKNOWLEDK 
MAKES  HIE  MOST 
DffFKUII  PUZZLES 
SOUiVBLL 


bsaikn.  w  UMifs  wd  educaum 
Out  Kun  stoMp  Mtanccs  «Mih  in* 
■>x  Gms  h»t  produced  dwn  4al  lni|^ 
trrm-pfqnis  •nr  "in  rhiSnifr  JTur 
and  oieacc 


Inadiiiim.  yvu'Irnioy- above 
saUnes  and  a  sufcriot  benefits 
that  mcludes  heath.  Me.  drmai  and 
dtsabiiiy  msuraiKe.  unbsMed  iiMion  re- 
find,  a  defirred  mtorae  savvtis  ptan. 
rriwacion  assistance  and  OKeptional  room 
forgtAvih  ContraciorsarratsowKiMn' 

10  apply 


MEDKAIDf 


HEALTH 


CLAIMS 


PROCESSING 

l«<<4  Knii  crnulMi  mtgn 
mtnis  tweiUait  >lu«v4li««l 
thr  cwMiry  tar  nptnrnctd 
Mretcaid/HHlih  Cm  CImm 
^rctuni  ProgrriMnm  me 
arsfysti  PltmcMaifu 


••*DP  PROS** 

CorwMig  and  pvwmni  a 
lirtIMd  »a  rnKn  trougr 


COMPUTERSTAFFING 

caiiSN.aeuNisvs 


SoiSqfcwqra 
CanaKato,  be. 

r^aieeJ.  Tm  77339 

I  I8»l*>37ai 

EwinatastbSE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


YES.  I  d  like  to  sharo  my  lifetime  of  expaience 
Mfiih  o(f»ers.  I  recently  retired  from  my  position  as 
a  hands-on  manner  with  a  U.S  company  I  also 
understand  that  volunteers  and  thdr  spouses 
receive  expenses,  hut  no  salary.  Please  send  me 
more  information  now. 


Name 


Ciiy - Slate _ Zip _ 

In  what  publication  did  you  see  this  acT 


Write  to:  lESC.  6  Stamford  Forum,  P.O  Box  10005 
Stamford.  CT  06904-2005.  Or.  lor  faster 
response,  call  this  nurrdirr.  (203)  967-6000  BP 


UNISYS 


Cu(Tm(l>,  Mr  anrjMAvqt  lix  .Analyss. 
Aiulyvs  jnl  Swi«»  Pi^ 
lyawRim  M«h  npmrwr  ■*-  ' 

•  CS  -  ‘MSIXTS  •(MOUMtX 

4^1  -  •  •  PM  I'l  .  w.VOO 

•  V  MX  •  l*4S  •  (fit 

•  . 

•  •c'tcvki'.  •io«x  \h5 


Siiht  yew  tarter  puuir  Mah  iht  sohiiim 
eepens  tome  to  CHC-  to  paompl  tcn- 
Mderiticn.  caR.  Fax  or  Imard  your 
ftaiiw  k>  Centra  hccruting  in  V)  laD 
-102-7400. 1'utSAlt  of  M  cafl 
«0(V32I-2«|  C0WITERM0R1ZI?NS 
COUP  -  4«>  OU  UxMtifirid  Mmie.  NXxm 
un  Lakes.  Nt070lM4<»s.  FAX  i20n 
403  '<l6r  An  E^ul  Oppcnunliv 
Eni|doyer  \l  f 


COMPUTER 

HORIZONS 

CORE 


merits  speodlisis  We've  bem  in  business 
far  longsT  than  any  svmlar  network. 

So  A  shouldn't  be  surprising  that  we've 
dev«k)ped  thousands  more  computer 
empio!^  than  anyone  else. 

When  you  come  to  an  MCA  (trrn  you 
can  review  a  ^eai  many  enceptiofial 
.  career  opportunities  for  uluch  you  may 
bequabned  eachofwtuchiscompletdy 
detailed  with  "inside information''  on  fob 
re^iremeniv  compensation,  benefits,  etc 
Come  in  Call.  Ch  mail  your  resume 
to  the  MCA  ftrm  nearest  you  F^odtarge 
to  you  ipr  any  of  our  services  Confi 
denuabiv  a  assured  Expect  to  see  more 
opportunities  at  NCA  and  you  won't 
be  disappointed 


Nationai 
I  Computer 
I  Aaaociates 


to  thr  laafilWii  tamfaLiir  wr  edn  uraqur 
vppwtwisio  to  Mcvk  on  lone  ot  dr  most 
ncmiin$  Ptocxs  m  ilki  (Wivcuira;  uxtiy 


11. 


Woiild  )oi  Ito  Id  levobikxiis  (he  bnking  indusiry? 
TlienjoiaHntNabanwkfeBaniL  We^lootdngforan 
iggreMve  syaera  prafoaiorBl  *iio  wsiB  ID  be  OD  the 
lacing  a%B  of  iBdn>kigicftl  sid  busnev  process 
diBigBS.  iritM’s)fnu,caniid(rdiiihigbWiU]ility.once~ 
8i*«-tifetRie  oppostunity  10  nwige  s  OQRipteii  project 
wMch  wiU  mske  us  the  bnkng  inchisry  leader. 

You  wii  be  lespcnsaNc  fcT  aO  sapects  of  giis  SlOf 
millianprojccL  lUs  involves  process  (fesign.c(«nge 
cnan^goneni,  dstt  conmunesuens  sirl  ^ipbcMioRs 
design  as  weU  IS  devotopnxismd  vnplemaiiJUan. 

To  qualify.  ^  must  hive  duectly  ippUcibfe  experience 
in  sysums  design  and  have  suocosfully  managed  the 
BTytenassaDon  of  major  sysiermpiojeco.  biaddition. 
you  must  have  mnaged  vendv  reUdoiBhipB  Mid  the 
leaoiuikii  of  conflicting  priorkia  inhereni  in  a  project  of 
tin  SOB  rod  scope.  Mainframe  database  managcnieni 
experience  b  also  required 

WiihiD  ihb  dynamic  company,  vre  cff(v  an  exceOcn 
sbary  rod  benefits  paduge  as  wdl  as  the  stability  that 
comes  widi  berag  a  sufasidbry  of  the  Fad  Motor 
Compv^.  For  knmecSaie  consideration,  pieue  send 
yaw  resume  to  Hni  Nationvnde  Bank,  Human 
Reaourtxs  DepL  CS.  700  Mvtxi  St,  6ih  Floor,  San 
Brocbco,  CA  94102. 

An  Equal  Opponioiity  Enployer. 


ISTNATIONWIDE 

BANK 


!MN  FKANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

PtcRic  ntaXe  note. .  .Out  clienb  have  new  and  eici(ui|! 
c^eniniti  with  the  Minwing  tkiilv: 

*  ORATI.h  ApphcMioM  Pn>|rammrok.  IVMenerv 

Oaia  Bov  Develofuntai 

*  AS-4U0  Proemnnerv  AnaljnlY 

*C'UNIX  tVi^nminen.  S)rt(cni<>  AdRit«ii4rainr\ 

SyueiK  Ptaerammen 

■  rtrS/Bonkoif  SyMeim  AnahnB.  Pfn|raminen 

THE  SEARCH  RRM,  INC. 

5«  MABCET  snox  wne  MSS.  SAN  ntomm.  rA  AOM 
tustm-jm  SAX  maul 


MIS  PROS 

Top  Positions 


'  MSOrecBr.AS4aO'3BHOSP 

-tasK 

'  SA.AS400/36Unp.S<7K 
'  PA.AS40O36AU.APPS 

•  SVSMGA.-SUNArAXUND( 

-$40K 

'  SRP  A-VAXUAXCatl.S42K 


PAJ  seeks  progrwrvnen  and  arxiVstt  with  sold 
COeOL  CCS  or  ASSCMBIER.  XX  expetlervce  LO> 
cottons  n  Aiiartto  ar>d  Centroi  Flortda  areas.  Out- 
ttandng  compensatton  pockoge.  benefits  ar>d 
manogamertl  career  path. 

PHQ99kMmm  ALTBNATIVn.  MC. 

SlOSMedockBddoeM 
Norcroas.6A  3007l 
(4041447<0d09 
P/0t(4ia4)242-Oe40 


Why  the  best 
call  Compaq  home. 

At  Cooynq,  our  coaunoa-wnse  ^iproach  to  businaaa  has  hdpad  make  ua  a  world  laadar  in 
advanced  penofulcompulai.  But  il’s  our  oonunitmem  k>  people,  out  leleaUess  ^dicatioa  to 
building  a  quality  work  envitenineat.  that's  the  hean  of  our  smess.  At  Coo^.  our  people  fuid 
an  ntvirooment  when  Ibey'ie  encouraged  to  put  their  greatest  abilities  to  the  teat  -  pushing  the 
luniu  of  leduwiogy,  rod  finding  practical  sohiiions  to  dw  needs  of  today’s  PC  uaa.  An  environ- 
ment  thB  encourages  teamwork  yet  recognizes  tndiviAia]  aduevenusn.  where  every  voice  u 
heard,  and  where  the  quality  of  the  product  b  simply  a  reflection  of  the  qualify  of  the  inlividual. 

Why  do  the  indusny’s  most  talented  Synems  protessioAab  call  Compaq  horw? 

Compaq  brings  out  the  best  m  its  people. 

Systems  Software  Development  Engineers 

You  will  evahiaie,  design  and  develop  flmwsfe.  lyrrating  qrstema,  device  *ivan  and  utili^ 
softwaic  for  PC  sysicfits.  A  BSEE.  BSCE,  BSCS  or  oquivaleM,  and  related  software  develop¬ 
ment  experience  b  retpurad.  You'D  aJao  need  solid  *C'  and  Imd  Assembler  programming  skilb 
and  experience  in  one  or  more  ot  the  foUowing;  DOS.  OS/2.  UNIX.  Windows,  and/br  NctWere. 
Experience  with  inteniatianal  adaptaiions  using  DBCS  a  {this. 

Computer  Graphics 

PosiiioRS  are  available  to  work  on  high  performance  grqthka  technologies  (or  fuure  Compaq 
products.  A  BS  d^ree  or  equivtkni  in  Computer  Science,  Computer  Engineering,  or  Eleeirical 
Engineering  b  desired.  In  addition,  candidates  suist  have  proven  expvience  in  graphics  tysterrtf 
software.  Grqihics  systm  design  expmeacc  should  include  logic  design  and  igmulstiffn 
Graphics  software  experience  should  include  device  driver  devclopmeni  in  progfemmiiig 
enviroranents  such  as  OS/2  Presentation  Manager,  Micnaoft  Windows  or  Autodesk  AOI. 

Compatibility  Test  Analysts 

You’D  ensure  the  compstibi&iy  of  our  products  to  the  industry  strodard  using  third-pwty 
hrolware  and  soBwve.  You'D  be  atvolved  is  muh^  projects  bi  so  roogctic.  dynamic 
environment.  You  should  be  familiar  with  PC  srchiteciures.  have  a  bro«l  knowledge  of  third- 
p«ty  ^iplicadont  and  hardware,  and  experience  with  DOS,  OS/2,  or  UNIX/XENOC.  A  BSCS  or 
related  degr^  and  experience  in  a  Computer  product  testing  or  proUem  investigation  environ¬ 
ment  b  required.  Familiarky  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  b  desired:  communication  server 
products,  connectivuy.  network  conTiguraiions,  nwdenu.  Novell  NetWare. 

Systems  Engineers  •  Connectivity 

Evaluue,  design  and  test  systems  software,  protocol  stacks  rod  device  drivers  for  canneoiv- 
ity  products.  A  BSEE..BSCS.  or  BSCE,  arul  rdated  experience  b  preferred.  LAN  software 
development  experience  beaxoniaL  8096/286/386  Assembly  rod  *C'  progrrouning  in  MS-DOS, 
OS/2,  rod  UND(  envirtmnentt  b  sbo  required.  Knowledge  of  communicaiiafs  protocols  such  as 
NETBEUL  TCP/tP,  XNS,  SNA  rod  X.2S  is  preferred. 

Engineering  Sales  Support 

Our  oontiiwed  success  lua  created  immadiaie  opportunities  for  F<e)d  Systems  Engineers  at 
our  regiCTial  ofnees  in  Uniondale.  New  York/New  Jers^;  Adanu;  Sc  Loud;  Cosu  Mesa  and 
Pleasantoa  California  Opportunities  arc  also  available  m  our  world  headquarters  in  Houston 

In  thb  position  you  wiU  help  develop  rod  support  the  engouering  support  capabilities  of 
Compaq  authorized  dealos.  With  your  exceUou  prcacfuaiion  and  comnumicatton  skilb.  you’D 
provide  vital  support  to  our  clienu  and  sales  staffs.  Stro  with  a  BS  degree  in  Engmeenng, 
Computer  Science  or  a  related  field  You  should  have  a  minimum  of  diree  yean'  experience  m 
miaoaystenu  qpplicatiots  and  operaborD  with  expertise  in  local  and  wide  area  networks,  micro- 
lo-mainframc  coouruaucaiions.  nuilli-user  systems  loftwirc.  and  mulb-lasking  environmenu 
such  as  UNDf .  A  strong  biowledge  of  the  K  industry  b  required.  Esperience  with  Novell 
products  b  highly  desired. 

Compaq  offers  competiitve  salaries,  comprehensive  benefiu,  rod  an  uncqualed  work 
envitonmcni.  If  you  «e  intercated  in  one  of  these  unique  oppartunitics,  simply  submit  your 
resume,  suung  the  position  for  which  you  wish  to  be  considered  to: 

Compaq  Compiatr  Corporation,  Dtpt  CWlOI-YA.  P.O.  Box  692000.  Hoaaan,  Ttsas  77269- 

2000. 


comma 


m  Network 

Manager 

KjSjgl  H  univornityor 

“  HouMon-Vietorte 

responbble  far  comprahansive  stgiport  ot  the 
camput  oompuiar  network,  supporhng  network 
softwere.  and  micro>oaaad  wnware  supported 
on  ttte  network.  Must  be  able  to  provide  techni¬ 
cal  support  of  an  Ethamat  LAN  at  the  PC's  and 
Mac's  on  diet  LAN,  and  of  the  LAN  software 
(currently  PCSA  on  a  DEC  VAiq.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  microoomputer.  VAX  rrroiaornputer. 
arid  local  arse  network  oparaUorts  arid  software 
appications.  Reqtbed:  Bachalor's  degree  In 
computer  science,  math.  snginBerinq.  or  rslatad 
8akl;  two  years  expertarioe  as  a  network  meri- 
agar  or  systems  meriM,  preferably  in  a  DEC 
envronmant  tjsing  VM$  ana  PCSA  Annual  sala¬ 
ry:  high  20'a  to  low  dO't.  whh  benefits.  Send  let¬ 
ter  a  appicatlon.  reetene.  arid  trenacriptfa)  to: 
Mr.  Joeperguaon.  Director  of  Cornpuiar  Cwitsr; 
LHversfty  of  Houeion-Vtolorti;  2302-C  Red  RN- 
er  victoria.  TX  77901.  Review  of  appiceticna 
wi  begin  October  IS,  1990  and  wfi  oontaiue  un- 
a  poaraon  b  Sad.  An  Affimiative  Action,  EquM 
Opportunity  Employer. 


COLORADO 

IBM  SQL  EXPERT 


The  hocky  lulountavi  Nawa  •  Ihe  toneni  >iv«d 
huainew  ana  S«  rwWar  ona  nmrepiear  ■>  Darwar 
Tha  KSaai  canaJala  we  have  tw  loaaWng 
•  Eroartancs  «i  OB2  or  SQl/06  vi  a  nqN  vokmt 
OCS  kinaacSOB  tvocurong  anmnnani 
as  le  s  ywa  aapswanoa  weng  Svucknc 

ooeoirodocs 

a  Eroanenca  n  Syawm  Oaaqn  alao  raqiwad 
a  Good  eenwmncason  and  inwng  Ms 
a  KnoaWdpa  ct  VM/CMS  and  VSAM  nquM  tw  a 


II  ym  would  toa  to  loki  a  coweany  lhat  uses 
■tato-of-iha-art  aquqmant.  naa  naw  upacaw  aw- 
toundtoga.  ooniprarwnroe  hanatos  and  arnpasave 
salarwa.  piaaaa  aand  your  reiuma  to 

Employaa  fleledent  Dept. 

Rocky  Mountain  Wawe 
400  W.  Coffai  Ave. 

Denver,  Cotocedo  80304 

Rockv  .HounUin  News 


MIS  With  A  Mission:  Patients  First 

Nonbwesicri  Memorial  Hospal  is  cooniilicd  D  lull  aliliziDcn  of  iu 
infonnaiicm  resources  to  meet  key  stJil^  ftoncial  and  dini^ 
dves.  with  ptrocular  onphasis  on  the  Pitieott  Rm  mision.  tafbnn^ 
technology  at  NMH  coven  the  fiiU  rin{e  of  modern  softwire  and  {lo- 
cessir^  environments  inclodin|: 

•IBM  -MYS/XA  -VAX  -PCs  •Networks 

The  broad  scope  (rfapplicaiions  u  NMH  calls  for  the  skills  of 
dedicated  professionals.  We  cuirenily  have  the  following  opportoniiies 
available:  ^ 

♦♦♦ 

•Senior  Systems  Analyst  •Sysiems  Programmer 

•  Programnia/Analysi  •Operator 

•Information  Center  Analyst  •Project  Manager 

Q  *  . 

Oupporiing  many  functions  of  the  hospital,  Information  Systems 
emphasizes  hands-on  technical  skills  a^  a  teamwork  environment. 
For  more  infcvnulion.  please  send  resume  to: 

Krista  Brembet^ 

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 
310  E.  Huron  St,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
An  EEO/AA  Employer 


\Vf  Northwestern 
lyyi  fWT.  Memorial  Hospital 


s 

DIRECrrORS 

If  you  need  good 
people,  we've  got 
ttiem.  Comput- 
eewoftd  reaches 
more  than  612,000 
cofnputer  profes. 
skmale  every  weeK. 
That's  more  qtiav- 
flad  computer  pros 
than  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  deiver. 
And  you  can  select 
either  a  regional 
edWon  or  national 
edMon  of  Comput- 
eeworid's  Com¬ 
puter  Careers  sec¬ 
tion  for  your  ad. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion.  or  to  place 
your  ad  regionaly 
or  nationally,  call 
Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343^74  (ki 
MA,  50&679- 
0700). 

Computarwortd 

Weakly. 

ReglonaL 

Nattonal. 


EactfRknai  Care  in  the  I  lean  of  Chicago 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique  option  of 
REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising. 

)i^ether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in  the  East¬ 
ern,  Midwestern,  Western,  National,  or  any 
combination  of  regional  editions.  Comput¬ 
erworld  gives  you  the  only  regional  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  section  avaikble  in  the 
United  States  that  targets  only  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals.  And  no  other  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  reaches  so  many  qualified  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  regionally  or  nationally! 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationaUy,  call 
John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/ClaMified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 

— 


COMPifRR  CAREERS  MD-WEST 


Fh$d  q$taUty  qfiffie  in 

thm  MImek 


Take  Your  Ideas 
Systemwide. 

K  m'n>  mid>  (o  Wst  )Mi(  luHn«l4^  t4  AubiCad  rni  a  Urxrr 
uralr  - JnkRMMi  Contmla  w  (ha  yuoVv  knfafut  fur.  As  a 

wnridwide  Ipadrr  ui  mmn  nanaffcnm^sierns.  we  nnw  seek  a 
'  dynamir  indhfidwallissppurt  us  in  itieiMite  itfenvinmmeflUl 
rttnimis-aiM!  beippove  new  ideas  'firiNn  mfid  lo  nutketptare' 
hs4er  than  eser. 

CADCNOffEESmOGRAMMER 

(CorpoaApRewdqurtcfs-WtoMkew.  WI) 

VtKiH  work  wiiA  Upv  bnnrh  loitfions  (o  des'elup  and 

■amuui  a  9r9lm.  TMwdI  involve  evaluating 

bardww  platlia^|sR|R software  buils.  aicMtiRg  production 
software  for  dtsMpi^ 

We  reouire  ■PtbekiA  fh  EndlMhna  or  Computer 

Sneiire.ai  least  nmufftmlMM.  10Ahp)andAutoLISP 
P’^Wamnna,  fiftB«|EdKpeneiire  w^MRVer  qsieos  analysts 
and  design  woAripi^MiirarDOSlIflRjfcrdwareiseasenlal. 

with  Clipper,  and  IBM 

rSZ  W'  tO^W  es^Renrr  woiMhe  an  advat^k,  as  would  previous 
HVAC  ladustry  iBfcound 

We're  a  coiBvilpt  pats  a  premiiaiMalleas  and  initiative. 
And  we  support  Rr  eiR||iMa  tuRdHRug  wning  and 
advancement  upffetunitief.  tHpRhcceasiMb  management  team, 
retoratkw  iiiiiitil  and  a  competitive  congnsalion  package.  So 
pot  our  worldwide  Muiirrrii  to  work  tor  jift  Send  your  lesume  in 
renfldraee  to;  Cynthhtarnohls.  Bepto  90.  Johnson  Controls, 
lac^  E  MirluaM  SMJKklHian.  Milwaakee.  WI S3201. 

Aa  CCOiAAnaatfve  Artioa  unptoyer-Women  and  Minodties  are 
Stramtfy  Encouraged  to  Apply. 

CONTROLS  (5ROUP 


Itock  mWi  CcfponaiBW,  —  ttoctneut  uciiity  compiay  diyermfied  mto  the  coul  m>d  ad  »• 

dwiai.  agkn  mtonSaa  sy«MM  pnfcmH^  Wa  kmd  or  cavMMMM  ihm  uil  pro- 
wit  Inwamm  pNtomnal  and  pmHaal  miiAEMo.  Locamd  la  the  bmutiM  asd  pmew 
tol  gtoca  H9i  of  Somh  Dahomk  wu  mu  loakiag  toe  data  prosmmag  peotomio^tfi  to 

tad  iMtatoai  eppoeiimitim  tor  mtormmma  tymems^pra^rtewato  You  win  W  a 
panaf  Mi  ludincttoa  ad  a  key  member  of  the  mam. 

.  Atoeg  web  a  oembar  af  fatioaal  eGmpaim.  m  are  opermmg  one  ttM  X>W  aadm  MVS 
.  andmmglOia/tmaBrpiiMrydmitaHeOurlM^apmaRADa/O.CelprHaadCO- 
■OL  WamaMaibod/l  moernrecieredsyawnMdnelepmcaimetbodology. 

APPUCATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

rrogrmmimei^Anmfy^ 

Aa  a  fwgnmmw  Aaalym  yue  «iU  aaalys  aad  dnelop  aeMmamd  appiicitioa  tysiems 
mbMieaa  to  bewacm  peciMrmi  The  pomboa  iweirM  yean  of  programmiag  axperi- 


eea  to  bewaoijimtai.  The  pombo^rajaraa  ) 


Senior  Anmfyat  Progratmmer 
s  a  SceMW  Aealyn  PragramaKr  you  wffl  aaalyse  and  develop  airtoouied  appiicatMo 
imtme  mlmioaa  »  humaem  probteau  or  perfirm  aa  a  proyecl  minearr  oa  complex  prey, 
na  Tbepeankm  nwaim$>  yean  of  tyMcmsde*elop«BaaexperKBce  with  3-4  yean  of 
repommiaK  y*  yean  preprammatg  oa-kea  daiahaae  tyncma  3*  ytan  of  wructured 
mm  aad  aaalywa.  ad  a  dcmoaatrmed  ability  w  diract  praytets  Baag  cuadard  proyect 
■aagtmaai  mtiboda  A  feet  year  degree  a  prdened 

Project  LeuAer 

s  prayt  leader  you  enO  menagr  large  appbeatwa  xywem  dneiopmeBt  projects  lo  their 
Boemtol  oeodawea.  Tbe  panoaa  leaaifei  i*  yean  of  tyoems  developoKat  experwace 
ah  3*  yuan  pruyea  planaam  aad  tawdahag  aad  dcmoaouaiad  ability  to  sncceMfiUly 
ad  a  dtiUopmtai  team  threi^  the  sywem  dnektpmcai  hfc  cycle  asag  aandard  prot¬ 


ect  euaageateoi  techaaiuei.  A  imir  year  degree  is  preferred 

■act  HiBsCorporeboa  oflm  »  exeentm  •orkiM  eavtroameai  with  compctitirc  bene- 
8tt  aad  alary  neam  coeiaci  as  a  complcie  coandeact  by  wbaumog  a  itsuaie.  cover 
IcacT  aad  a  caapfeie  alary  botory  to: 


.  BLMCK  HKJ^  CORPamnnCMM 

*  .  Nancy  ForkeL  Manager  of  Employment 

Black  Hills  ^rperatim 
F.a  Be*  1400  •  RapIdCity,  SD  S7709 

Eqval  Opponaaiiy/ Affirmative  Acuaa  E  mployer 
Fercbe  beneftt  of  our  employees,  we  provide  a  drug  free  work  ca  vnonaieBt 


1.1990 


COMPUnH  CABIERS  MD-WEST 


Hw  Right  Attitude. 

Ihe  Right  Environment. 

Ihe  Right  lifestyle. 

US  AA  is  successful  because  we*  ve  always  made  people  and  advmced  technology  our  highest  priorities.  Our  people- 
Tint  orientaiion  means  superb  wrxk  and  lecreabon  environmenu.  opea  communicatioa  and  team  aqipon.  It  means 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  devdopmeni  and  innovative  benefits.  Technology  leadership  mean.-  intensive 
'Total  Quality  Management**  and  continuous  development  and  redevelopment  of  systems  applications. 

In  San  Antonio.  Texas,  you'll  discoveraricb  multi-cultural  lifestyle  that  combines  iutan»nenitie$,  easy  commuting 
and  ooe  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It's  a  great  place  id  raise  a  family,  and  we  ou^l  to  know.  USAA's 
corporate  family  is  ooc  of  the  biggestand  best  in  San  Antonio.  We  arean  inu^rtted^ily  of  oompanms  providii^ 
insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  oncers  of  Aroehca’s  armed  forces  since  1922. 

The  USAA  data  processing  environment  consists  of: 

•IBM  3090,  S  CPU*!  -IMS  2.2  •PL/12.2.1 

•MVS-ESA  -3.1  •OBI  2.1.0  -COBOL  U 

We  are  currently  seeking; 

SYSTEIIISPROGRAIIIMER^BR 

Pref»  St-  years  systems  programming  experience  or  data  base  managemenL  Working  kmwledge  of  the  above 
softw^  required. 

APPUaHONS  ni06RAJIIIIIER>DB2 

Prefer  A-t-  years  data  processing  in  a  large  mainframe  environment  with  expoieoce  in  the  above  software 
applications.  Experienceshouldincludebmoaihsio  1  yev  recent  hands  on  DB2ap^icationsexpeneocc.  Experience 
in  finahcial  related  ^iplication  areas  desintble. 

NETWORK  MANAGEIIIENT  SUPPORT 

•5+  years  experience  with  SNA 

•VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging,  Trace  Analysis.  Control  A  Flow;  Network  Performance  Tuning 
•Use  of  Netwoirk  Management  Tools 


Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  ri^t  reasons!  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  resume  to; 


USM 


Sonit)! 
\nal>  si 


coolnbwiom  arr  Intl^  valued  Coofc-Forl  Worth 
dMUrref*  McUmii  Crnirf  ha*  as  racrilnii  emnet 
opponuAiif  Im  A*  a  Snuot  ftnyarmet  An 
al)^t  you  wmils  wntk  u>  our  Munnuia  ux-fl»rr 
buiUBia  howyleied  m  IWI  ahnaidc  deUKiied  m- 
ihvKtuM  who  wooU  cnnsuii  wrtn  jnu  daily  oa  au 
merau*  prayect* 

Thi*  poaitioA  re^im  muiiimim  S  v«*r*  proyiam 
mMf  rajvTMmv  ineludint  «ork  t'ni«y«  A  imr* 
bacLj(nr.:r;d  and  a  Bachelor  »  dwee  m  Conpistrr 
Scicficr  oi  a  rriaicd  field  FXN  pMieni  caie 
eaperimce  a  preteried 

Aloo|  «viib  (he  reward*  of  warkmu  oi  a  capaedy 
where  your  programs  caa  cnahr  a  diKcrmce  a  the 
live*  of  chiMren  you  wouW  cam  a  compmiivr 
tatery  and  tKoef  Its  packaie  lAchMHid  emplayer  paid 
medical'denui'lde'loaiienn  di*ability  irauraBcc 
ciuld  care  lacility.  laa  lieierTed  letireniewl  ptaa  wub 
rmphiyr*  match  and  more  Rir  oonaidpraiKMi  sub 
tmi  reaume  with  aalary  reouiremaM*  to  Caett-Forl 
Warth  CMMim'a  MaUtcal  Cmlar.  Hwmo 
Weaoitroea  Dcpaelntewl.  UOI  Ttli  Aymoc.  narl 
Worth.  TX  reiM.  or  caU  Lori  Otoa.  E»ploy 
otaM  Mao^fy  ol  iBir)  BSS-a4tS  for  om.t 
loformalfon.  E<)ual  Opportunity  Employer 


oOoKPOirr  uoum 

CHILDRENS  MEDICAL  CENTER 


OCTOBER  1. 1990 


COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


Join  tlio  nanif 
beliiiid  the  landmarks. 


MAKING 

ILLINOIS 

IN 

NUCLEAR 

SAFETY 


THE  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

has  positions  for 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS 
'PAOGfMMMWG  SPECIALIST 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  tor 
DEC  software  program  development  and 
maimenarKe.  mcludii^  expert  system  and/or 
artificial  intelligence,  graphics,  statistics  and  general 
programming  applications.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  a  hm  level  of  expertise  with  VAX/ 
VMS  and  FORTR^  .  Adegree  in  Coimputer  Science- 
is  preferred  with  three  years  prowamming 
experience  required.  Experience  with  sAS.  P\^ 
WAVE.  OPS5  and  LISP  is  durable. 

PEftSOHAL  COtIPUTER  METWOmONG 
SPECtAUST  AMD  SYSTEM  MANAGER 
The  successful  candidate  win  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  personal  computer  network  with  DEC 
VAX  nurtcornputers.  supporting  network  hardware 
and  software  needs,  documenting  network 
vwentones  and  procedures,  developing  PC  software 
ypfications  and  conducting  r>etwork  training. 

Applicants  must  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  expertise 

wtin  DEC  LANWORKS  (PCSAl  software  for  VAX 
‘“‘T  and  MS-DOS  operatirig 


with  DEC  LANWORKS  (PCSA)  software  w  VAX 
computers,  and  VMS  and  MS-DOS  operatmg 
snterTtt.  The  candidate  wiN  also  assist  the  current 
VAX  System  Manager  with  routirte  system 
management  tasks  Adegree  in  Computer  Sci«^ 
|s  preferred  with  one  year  rretworkJng  arid  general 
VAX  system  management  expenence  requir^. 
Experience  with  FORTRAN  and  BASIC  on  personal 
computers  is  desirable. 


Mcnnpn«»iaWm»pni«<a*AMtomMr  mmonr, tnaacxota 


Y  ■— MTEFOOTOWiTgiiWutl  >  P 
Nm  MMia  H|W  PNM  W  dWfl 

w*limf«pandMfT 


D.  ML.  SOT  •OnAOE 


111  Cams  M  taMMM  peMM  fen 
■■ecci  iwvn 


Id  CONMA.Tia  KRVKa.  MC. 

SOM  NgWi  Uap  WML  SUM  291 
fWMiiTX  77919 


National. 

And  it  works! 

Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 


^  I B 


Weekly.  Re^onal.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 
COMPUTER  SPECIAUSTS 

The  Saudi  Arabiafl  Oil  Company  (SAUDI  ARAMCO),  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  arxl 
exporters  of  oil  and  gas.  cirrendy  hasthefoflowing  opportunities  available  for  the  foKowing 
professionals  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

SYSTEMS  mSTALlATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  ANALYST 

Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering.  Matti  or  related  with  10  years' 
experience  in  instalahon/lroubleshooting/imaintenance  of  large  scale  BM  30W  or  CRAY 
Uncos  systems.  Must  possess  a  working  knowledge  in  one  of  the  following  support  areas: 
IBM  MVS,  UNK/AK  or  telecommunications  software. 

EXPLORATK>N  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

BS  in  an  Ear^  Science.  Math  or  rdated  field  with  7  years’  Intergraph  techroiogy 
experience  including:  OMRS.  IGOS  and  GIPSIE  system.  Responsible  for  providing  technical 
support  to  exploration  Geologists  and  Cartographers  in  the  use  of  Intergraph  hardware/ 
software  technology.  Working  knowledge  of  upstream  business  a  plus. 

RESERVOIR  SIMULATION  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Requires  a  BS  in  Petroleum  Engineering  or  closely  related  field:  MS  or  Ph.O.  preferred. 
Minimum  of  10-12  years'  experience  with  at  least  6B  years  related  to  petroleom 
engineering  computer  appications  development  and  supoort.  At  least  2-3  years  should 
be  in  direct  support  of  large  reservoir  simulation  software  systems.  Working  knowledge 
of  numerical  solution  techfiiques  and  advanced  scientifc  programming.  Expertise  in 
Fortran  and  UNIX  on  large  scale  CRAY  and  IBM  computers.  Demonstrated  leadership  and 
ability  td  train  others. 

PRODUCTIONS  OPERATIONS 
SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Requires  a  BS  in  Petroleum  Engineering.  Computer  Science  or  related  Felds:  MS 
preferred.  Minimum  8-10  years'  experience  related  to  Petroleum  Engineering  Computer 
Applications  devdopmenVsuoport.  At  least  4-5  years  should  be  in  direct  supoort  to 
producing  operations  appkcalion.  Expertise  in  Fortran,  ISPF,  MVSASO  and  mainframe 
graphics  orlarge  scale  BM  computers,  working  knowledge  of  workstation  based  appications 
and  graphics.  Support  of  interfaces  to  SCADA  and  remote  sensing  systems,  CADO  System 
and  knowledge  of  UNK  preferred.  Demonstrated  leadership  and  ability  to  train  oth^. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 


Requires  BS  in  Computer  Science.  Earth  Science  or  related  field  with  6  years*  experience 
in  data  base  analysis/managemenb'design.  Responsibilities  include  designing/inaintaining 
a  large  integrated  relational  data  base  supporting  exploration  systems  and  software. 

Emplojarientwith  Saudi  Aramco  will  provide  you  with  an  viteresbng  lifestyle  in  a  mUlicultural 
environment  with  comfortable  famiy  tvkig  arrangements.  Benefits  include  free  medical 
care  while  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreational  opportunities 
We  provide  an  attractive  compensation  package  which  includes  an  expatriate  premium 
plus  36  calendar  days  of  vacadon  annually,  allowing  for  extensive  travel. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume/salary  history  to:  ASC.  Employmem  Oopt 
06X-02(M),  P.O.  Bm  4530,  HouMon,  Taxaa  77210^530. 

SAUDI  ARAMCO 

World  Class  Opportunities 


ATLANTA 

SOUTHEAST 

(404) 447.8r73 
C«nlr»cioi 

£ovfO|rrn#ftr 
Ar»iiat*0 


l-.K  \NN' 

1 1  in 
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Close:  September  28, 


•• 


RWCfilD 


Computer 

careers' 


JML  ^  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 

America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
■in^^DmOUter  S  ^  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 

newspaper  or  magazine! 

careers  i 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  yotu*  office! 

That’s  because  135,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best  and 
brightest  students  enrolled  in  Management  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (MIS),  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  just  about  any  other  computer-involved 
curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
_ ~~  - - - —  you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in  Computermrld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a  rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus 
distnbution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
(800)  343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But  hurry ...  this  issue  closes 
September  28! 


Planned  Editorial  Features; 
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MARKETPLACE 


Even  if  you  have  a  warranty, 
you  may  not  have  a  guaranty 


Editor’s  note:  L^al  Eye  is  a  monthly 
series  exploring  l^al  issttes  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry. 


BYLEEGRUENFELD 

SKOAL  TOCV 


Computer  wainating  is  me  of  the 
stiddest  topics  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  arena.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  the  general  assumption  that  a 
warranty  means  "If  it  doesn't 
work,  we  will  fix  it"  WcmiU  that  life  were 
so  simple. 

Thm  are  several  kinds  of  warranties 
(limited,  general,  express  and  so  on)  that 
are  usually  accompanied  by  disclaimers 
and  exctusions.  Unfortunately,  courts  will 
frequently  reinterpret  written  warranties 
in  ways  that  come  as  a  great  surprise  to 
the  parties  who  signed  the  contract 
Customers  are  usually  favored  in  these 
cases  because  the  court  often  finds  com¬ 
puter  warranties  to  be  ambiguous,  un¬ 
clear  or  "uDcoQsdooable."  The  tbe(^  is 
that  the  custixner  is  the  novice  in  the  d^ . 
and  the  vendor  is  experienced.  Very  of¬ 
ten,  the  court  wiD  look  askance  at  a  con¬ 
tract  interpretatimi  that  is  technically 
correct  but  that  really  makes  no  sense,  is 
blatantly  unfair  or  is  legitimately  mscon- 
strued  the  customer.  Two  recent  cases 
underscore  this  jodkaal  inclination  and 
contain  important  cautions. 

Some  years  ago.  USM  Coip.  contract¬ 


ed  with  Arthur  D.  Little  to  have  rtew  ac¬ 
counting  systems  designed.  The  written 
agreement  referred  to  the  system  as 
"turnkey."  The  spedficatioos  that 
formed  the  basts  of  the  agreement  re¬ 
ferred  to  on-line  response  time  goals  for 
the  system.  When  the  system  &iled  to 
work  to  USM’s  satisfoction  and  had  re¬ 
sponse  times  in  excess  of  the  contracted 
goals,  Arthur  D.  Little’s  efforts  were  halt¬ 
ed,  and  USM  finished  the  system  on  its 
own.  Intimately  reiriacing  the 
hardware  that  ADL  had  sm>- 
plied  as  part  ot  the  "turnkey" 
agreement. 

USM  sued  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle,  lost,  and  then  appealed. 

The  U.S.  Gourt  of  Appeals  re¬ 
versed  the  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  and  ruled  in  favor  of 
USM,  the  customer.  The 
court’s  reasoning  contains 
important  lessons  for  an^me 
de^g  with  computer  system  warran¬ 
ties. 

Fu^.  the  court  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  word  "turnkey,"  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  use  of  this  term  created  an  ex- 
{vess  warranty  that  made  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the 
system. 

As  in  other  recent  cases,  "turnkey"  is 
loaded  with  risk  for  any  vendor  who  uses 
it,  since  the  courts  are  taking  it  to  mean  a 
system  that  is  completely  finished  and 


fully  opmdonal  and  that  requires  virtue 
ly  no  maintenance. 

Second,  Arthur  D.  Little  had  warrant¬ 
ed  that  the  system  would  be  "free  of  de¬ 
fects  m  design."  While  the  lower  court  in¬ 
terpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  design 
do^ment  would  be  error-free,  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  saw  that  this  made  no  sense 
and  applied  the  provisioo  to  the  function- 
ing  system.  More  importantly,  the  court 
extended  this  interpretation  to  ap(^  to 
the  response  time  performance,  realising 
that  there  was  an  inq)bcit  promise  to 
aohieve  the  stated  response  time  goals. 

A  critical  point  is  ^t  there  are  many 
ways  in  whtdi  a  vendor  can  create  a  war¬ 
ranty  without  spedficaOy  stating  that  it  is 
a  warranty  or  even  intending  it  to  be  one. 

Agreeing  on  a  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions,  a  set  of  design  goals  or  a 
particular  format  can  all  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  implied  war¬ 
ranty.  Only  exdurions  need 
to  be  extremely  ^)ecific. 

Finally,  tb^e  is  a  long¬ 
standing  tradition  that  gener¬ 
al  disclaimers  do  not  apfriy  to 
express  warranties.  If  there  is 
a  warranty  specifically  stated, 
it  stands  as  written.  The 
USM  case  reaffirmed  this  tradition. 

The  second  case,  while  not  computer- 
related.  could  affect  infonnation  systems. 
(General  Motors  Carp,  is  currently  being 
sued  for  knowingly  selling  defective  diesel 
engines  between  1981  and  1985.  While 
the  defects  generally  did  not  appear  umil 
after  the  expiration  of  the  warranty  peri¬ 
ods,  the  suit  alleges  that  GM  knew  about 
the  defects  and  therefore  breached  an  tM- 
pliedemnsay. 

The  trial  court  initially  granted  GM's 


motion  to  (fismiss  the  case  nice  iu  writ¬ 
ten  warranty  was  technically  v^  How¬ 
ever.  an  appeals  court  revereed  the  deci¬ 
sion,  saying  H  may  be  possible  to  show  at 
trial  that  the  warranty  bmtation  was  in¬ 
valid  because  it  was  "unconsciooable”  of 
GM  to  bnit  the  warranty  in  light  of  GM’s 
knowledge  of  the  defect  TV  U.S,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  GM’s  request  to  re¬ 
view  the  appeals  court's  ded^.  so  the 
case  is  going  to  trial. 

The  impact  on  the  licensing  of  comput¬ 
ers  and  Beware  is  evident.  If  a  vendor 
has  knovdedge  of  defects  that  it  does  not 
^ledficaBy  dbclairo  at  the  time  of  sale, 
gen^  warranty  limitations  —  including 
the  time  limit  —  roi^t  not  apply. 

There  is  now  an  avenue  to  pursue  if  a 
customer  has  reason  to  believe  the  ven¬ 
dor  was  aware  of  a  problem  at  the  time  of 
sale  even  if  the  wareanty  has  technically 
expired. 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report/or  the  ueek  ending  September  21. 1990 


ATMoMaSB  1975 


ATIIo<d339  $1,025 


PS/2  Model  30-286  $1,250 


P8/a  Model  60  $1,600 


PS/a  Model  70P  $3,375 


12,500  $2325  $t700 


$3,100  $2325  $2,000 


$1375  $1300  $1300 


S/ao  12300  $3400  $1400 


$450  $450  $350 


$3,150  $3,400  $3,050 
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IBM  SF^FXI ALISTS 
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COMPUTER  marketing 
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HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  ond  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  MOO 
brchiding  Spoetnim 
wr  •  SELL  •  TSAOC  •  RENT  •  LEAK 


AiH  Stock -imnm^Oslmy 
Al  werranM  10  4Miy  Bx  flinilKafV't /nehWrwoB 

CofiAm  Corporation 
M's  Parfonnanaa  Thet  Counlal 
800«434aS4  213/829-2277 

FAX  21 3329-0607 


EQUIPMENT 
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CLASSIFIED 


And  PeripheiA 

4230A  •  4230  •  LaMT  Praten 
PC/3MKWottatacioBS 

Geoeflia  Equipment  Marketing 

Pbear(«0e)94«'2720  Fa{602)94S4M15 


OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

eoO-888-7568  I 

FAX  S14/m-1IT»  I 


COMPUTERWORLD 


□  Buy/SaVLMM 

□  Hartfwara 
OSoftwve 

□  Pwtpheali/Suppiies 

□  Cofnrmrtcttott 
□Oraphica/DeaMop 


□  TVna/Sarvtaas 

□  Bida/Propoaata/ 

R«ai  Estate 

□  Sualnan  OppomjnKy 

CALL  NOW 

800 

343-8474 

ptm^vaummot 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


Your  used 
computer 
equipment 
deserves  a 
second  chance. 

If  you  hAve  uMd  computer 
equipment  to  wU.  Coffvxit- 
emoHd't  Clamified  Max- 
kelplaee  ia  the  beat  plaee 
to  do  your  aeUinc.  'Inat'a 
becauae  the  ChHailied 
Marfcetxriaee  featurea  a 
Buy/Sell/Laaae  aectioo  to 
help  you  market  your 
equipment  to  the  eery  peo¬ 
ple  who  an  lo^dag  to  buy. 

And  when  you  edvertiee  in 
OaMified 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPITTER  BROKERS,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  •  Sell  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  •  System  36. 38, 43XX 

SHORT  TERM  RENTALS 


CBCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  C8  CB  CB  CBCB 


612,000  MS/DP  ProfeMlOfMit  Me  0m 

ClASSmEO  AURKETFLACE 

eechrwak. 

CaHoratfwrtialngkitonTieBon: 

(800)343-6474 

piUA..50MT»<l7nO) 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


Processors  tTlI  I  V  I  t 

‘  Peripherals 
•  Upgrades 


1  isst  gnus 


(800)  888-2000 


Time/Servites 


deesMetf 

Maritmtplme* 

needs  only  3 
days  notice  to 
run  your  ad! 


teoo) 

343/S474 

(feiMA:506«7»6700) 


Qi  Aim 

CO.MPl  71  \G 
SERMCES 


VXeycrhjeuser  A 

Inlorniatioii  Systems 


Conversions 


CONVCMION 

SKClAUm 


Nt£6.0M  444« 


CONVERSION' 

EXPERTS 


family  of  inteoated  software  toob  that 
automate  the  following  conversions: 
•DOS  to  MVS 
•DOS/MVS  to  AS400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  OCS  Macro  to  Command 

•  Any  Cobol  to  Any  Cobol 
•Basic  to  Cobol 


Products  &  services  on  your  si  te  or  ours. 
Fixed  fee  or  T&M. 

^  I  NEOSYNETICS,  INC. 

2860  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  375 
Des  Haoics,  OUnois  60018 
I - 1  708/29W)900  Fax:  TSfHMi 


OrnmaHM  Mertrelplace 

needs  only  3  days  notice  to  run  your  ad! 

Call: 

(800)343/6474 

(InMArSOanTMTOO) 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
QuaMy 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  C!CS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complele  source  tor 
_  outsourcing  _. 

1-800-44»«797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 
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COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Prorldcs  ytM  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACIUTY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBMI.'  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/POF. 
OCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP.  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcatlon  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Derelopment 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
CalL  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

comoi/co 


COMDIH  O  COMPLTING 
SFRVICF-SfORP 

430  (jfrthsm  ParkKa>  (  arUtadt  VJ  O'O'i 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Time/Services 


r 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-the-art 

IBMcompatiMiity: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM«A  *  TSCVE  * 
ROSCOE  ’  CICS  '  IMS  ’  lOMSm  * 
DB2  *  OMF  *  PROFS  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  • 
dBUC-AID '  ABEND-AID  *  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(PreoMding  prcdwcts  art  registered 
iratfenwrfcsofCompuware  Corporation) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  major 
interrtational  clients.  With  or>e  of  the  country’s  finest  computer 
faciHlies,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  irwiude; 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  loc. 


For  more  informalton,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1-800-521-0444 


5225  Airto  Club  Onve 
OeartKvn,  Micbigan  48126 


Quality  Outsourcing 


♦  BM  Martramc/Pertpherate  ♦  Consuibng  Services 

♦  FtaTechncai  Support  ’  ♦  NetwMSrk  Speciafesis 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  800#  ♦  Capacity  Pl»vwg 

♦  Database  Specialists  ♦  Automated  Operations 

rttaoure**  AvmHmbI*  Inckidt: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  DBZAIMF.  TSOIE. 
ISPFTOF.  SAS.  UBranan.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  T«len«/Tyn»w.  TOP  SECRET 


T  Call:  (201)  216-3216 

•  J  •MOMMtKMItCHNOlOCTALLUMCECONfVaat 


DEMOTE 

COMPUTING 


*ICVEft  a  durga  lo  tha 
■wyar,  baeauaa  our  fM 
lapaMbyaiaSaaar. 


(201)  882-9700 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


.  a.MVSXA  •  ASWO 

EAMrwwnt  •  Ful  Supoert-q 

»  oe2.CIWSR  UMei  SanRcas 

XManaAGU  UtttaConvers^n 

I  ftdaMwnU Support  La».4Ri«aa 

SMI  PnvFacMy 


'naMTavp  •  r^^mcai  S^vpon 

gweiiUPrcina  a24HM*saOaT- 

uUMMcme  TOaysaWaM 


May&Speh,jnc. 

'W'ObmPIkib  OBBnmGwuM  IfiOStSS^n. 
1(800)  729-1501 

,  Um*  nkp-uMM  Conti  Ton.  RanaA 


RtMIlll 
I  K()( 


Petoauzed  Service 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  002 

ISO/ISrV/SDSf  Ftu-AID  SIMWAJtE 

CKS  INTESTEST  ACP2 

ADABAS  SAS  ADC2 

tiaOAOlAW  SAVIS 

•  24  hoar  availability  •  Unlatcrrapced  Power 

•  Intcmatloaal  acccaa  Soppfy 

•  Saperior  technical  •  Ccrufled  on-aite  vaolt 

aopport  Stair  •  Diaaater  recovery 

•  bapcccablc  aervkc 


GO  Itow  -  SMtc  Tow  CMyadW  VotW 
TCH>AT  a  TOMOaaOWI 
(301)689-3400 


CtTKNSfVK  NAT10MW1DB  T«UX>li  NRWOKK 
KmNOVI  UBRASY  OF  TROD  FABTY  aOPTWAKB 
POOrBSaiONAL  aKBVKTBa  rCB  APPLICATION 


fonmonemmmAnmrtu 

(•00)441.4203  (2ie3i7-aaao 
(212)3«»«4a 


612,000  MIS/DP 
ProfMUonal* 
•aetiM 


M4MCaTPt4Ca 


Cal  for 
advem^ 
inforniation: 


(800)343-6474 

it»M..5i»anM>nioi 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace 
pves  you  buyers  with  extensive  purchase 
influence.  In  fact,  a  full  95%  are  involved 
in  purchase  decision  making  for  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  determine  needs,  evalu¬ 
ate  technologies,  identify  solutions,and 
select  products  and  vendors  for  the  entire 
range  of  computers  -fi-om  P(^  to  mini¬ 
computers,  superminis  to  mainframes. 


in  Ae  Ptuchase  (rf 


Subscribers  m  User  Orgimzations* 
Personal  Computers  Jm 
Minicomputers 

SuperminiComputefs  □  5B% 
Mainframes  J  42% 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/ 
Clarified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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For  more  iaformetion,  call: 

(800)  343-8474 

(fai  ICA.  6flfi/8?»0700) 


To  place  yow  ad,  cafl  Jofan  Cofneu.  ^  Prea- 
deot/Qaaefiad  Admtiaii«.  tt  800/343^74 
(la  MA.  606/8700700). 
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1RAINING 


Secrets  of  my  success 

Trainers  considering  sdf-emphyment  must  take  precautions 


BYLOURUSSEU 

nOUTDCV 

''AUmrioma  during  UarU from  wUkin. 

Inaeaber  how  I  viewed  tnmiDg 
CQondtiflts:  as  ^amonxis,  inl^ 
gent.  worUtjr  individuals  who 
taught  somewhere  wooderfid  and 
each  week  and  nade  tons 
a£  OQoey.  I  compere  that  cooc^  to  the 
li^e  I  actuBy  lead  —  a  challenging,  eadt* 
iiv  Bfe.  but  one  more  Only  to  be  led  in 
Banarlu  Ni>..  in  FebraiT  than  in  San 
Diego,  and  wit]^  cash  flow  that  is  unpre> 
<fictafale. 

I^ople  at  conferences  I  attend  are  con* 
staotly  asking  me  the  secret  of  making  it 

as  1  asked  people  before  1  took  the  plu^ 
AD  in  aD.  it  is  wefl  worth  the  daring,  so  I’d 
See  to  share  a  lew  secrets  with  people 
who  are  considering  the  move. 

Oooldiggaf 

Optimism  is  the  first  trap  to  look  out  for. 
infividuafa  who  have  a  knack  for  stand-up 
mstruction  on  a  particular  technical  topic 
often  hit  the  street  with  no  plan  or  strate¬ 
gy.  Yet  the  most  importain  aspect  of  con¬ 
sulting  is  setting  go^  and  tba  building  a 
strategy  to  meet  those  goals. 

Although  this  may  seem  a  little  upset¬ 


ting  to  thnn»  who  had  hoped  to  lose  the 
buresuoatic.  manageineot-by-objectives 
paperwork  tto  buried  them  while  work¬ 
ing  for  someone  else,  these  new  goals  are 
{figerent  because  they  are  your  own. 
Once  these  goals  are  established,  a  strate- 
gy  can  be  buih  U>  iDOve  toward  them. 

A  ladt  of  goals  leads  to  a  training  con¬ 
sultant  who  tries  to  sefl  everything.  This 
person  is  not  sure  where  the  money  is  and 
is  trying  to  walk  the  fence,  contracting  to 
do  any  training  that  comes  along. 
However,  any  business  expert 
wffl  teD  you  that  altbougfa 
your  product  line  should  be 
flei^.  ^  should  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  vertical  market  in  mind. 

In  consulting,  iumtw 
that  you  pick  your  area  of  exper 
tbe.  get  realty  good  at  H,  and  stay  up 
to  <^e.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  you 
wiB  ^ead  yoursdf  too  thin  and  not  do 
anyth^  Consoltaiits  are  selling 
themselves,  and  one  bad  contact  can 
sometimes  be  enough  to  nan  you. 


Overhead  is  another  temptation.  Most 
people  buy  all  tbe  things  that  they  equate 
with  success  ■—  a  foncy  office,  a  nice  desk, 
a  new  computer  system  or  two,  lots  of 
software,  faiK^  statimery  and  business 
cards.  These  things  add  pressure  and 
force  independent  trainers  to  settle  for 


contracts  for  finaiKaal  reasons  that  may 
not  move  their  companies  in  the  direction 
they  want  to  be  going.  Before  saddling 
yourself  with  monthly  expenses,  try 
working  at  home,  and  grow  into  the  large 
facilities  when  you  need  them. 

Something  else  that  amaaes  me  is  tbe 
number  of  peofde  who  leave  financially  se¬ 
cure  jobs  witbMt  any  custmners  commit¬ 
ted.  Don’t  get  me  wrong. !  am  not  encour¬ 
aging  you  to  take  customers  from  your  old 
employer:  most  confbet-of-interest 

clauses  eliminate  that  possibility. 

However,  you  cert^y  can  be  maJdng 
contacts  on  your  own  time  so  that  when 
the  big  break  comes  along,  you  have  some 
assurance  that  your  product  line  is  going 
to  seO.  If  you  do  not  have  the  time 
to  put  in  extra  hours  building 
your  clientele  before  you  quit, 
you  do  not  have  time  to  be  in 
business  for  yourself. 

Wnokly  n«wa 

Those  (rf  us  who  shine  with  tech¬ 
nical  and  presentation  skills  are  usu¬ 
ally  somewhat  weak  on  marketing.  This 
was  the  most  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
learn.  At  one  time,  I  would  rather  have 
taught  a  seminar  to  a  million  students 
than  call  one  stranger  on  the  phone. 

Consequently,  you  need  to  get  some 
background  in  marketing  before  you  start 
a  consulting  firm.  This  can  come  in  tbe 
form  of  books,  professional  organizatkms. 
training  seminars  or  even  other  consul¬ 
tants.  Things  such  as  direct  mail,  telemar¬ 
keting  and  advertiting  are  foreign  to  most 
technical  people  but  critical  to  tbe  success 
of  a  consulting  company. 


I  recommend  that  roost  people  om- 
tract  or  hire  to  fill  the  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  needs.  Although  it  is  good  to  try 
to  learn  things,  and  there  is  no  substitute 
for  being  involved,  it  can  be  a  serious  trus- 
take  to  try  and  do  all  your  work  yourself . 

Grow  with  fho  flow 

So.  let’s  assume  that  things  are  flowing 
ri^t  akmg.  and  you  are  traveling  to  n/- 
glamorous  {daces  and  even  making  a 
good  living.  The  next  pitM — laaness  — 

sneaks  up  on  you  just  when  you  think  you 

have  eveiTthing  under  control.  Tbe  train¬ 
ing  consultant  becomes  so  cmnfortable  in 
his  expertise  that  be  stops  working  at 
staying  current.  Consultants,  more  than 
anyone  else,  need  to  keep  their  skill  level 
at  tbe  leading  edge. 

Tbe  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  drop  out  at 
least  once  a  year  and  work  on  a  ap¬ 

plying  the  *iriDs  you  teach.  One  of  tbe  last 
things  an  instructor  leaves  time  Im  is  in¬ 
struction  for  himself.  Choose  technical 
journals  that  are  best  for  your  topic  and 
review  them  continually.  Sooner  or  later, 
an  out-of-date  training  consultant  is  going 
to  be  badly  embarrassed  in  front  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  diem. 

Consulting  is  a  fascinating  field.  You 
have  to  love  hotel  pizza  at  10:30  p.m.,  and 
you  have  to  be  able  to  lobk  g^  even 
though  your  suitcases  went  tc  a  different 
dty  than  you  did.  Tbe  up  side  is  that  you 
get  to  meet  fasdnating  people  and  be¬ 
come  involved  in  situations  that  caufe  you 
to  learn  and  grow  every  day. 

RusseB  is  a  traamg  aiialytt  at  RusaeB  Martin  & 
Associates  in  Rsben,  Ind. 
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HIOMOnNG  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CEC  iS  pleased  to  presenr  the  current  public 
offerings  of  our  Information  Engineering  courses. 


hir  more  information  about  our  offerings,  please 
concao  the  CEC  Education  Couniinaror  at: 

(313)  569-0900 


I96i0  W.  10  Mile  Rd.  •  Southfield.  Ml  Am>?^2667 
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TRAINING  SECTION 

RTatnifiM  the  tssuea  while 
Computer  ProfeasioDala 
examine  your  message. 
Cal  tor  al  the  detais 

(800)  343-6474 

0nMA.SO8ff7»47OO) 


UNIX 


rvi  I  rvi<j 

■Six  onlirte  tutorials 

■Over  100  hours  of  equivalent  seminar 
training  (or  as  little  as  $225  per  user 

■400  topics  and  120  Unix  oommarxls 
covered 

■Over  1000  questions,  problems  and 
interactive  practices 


October 
Training 
Editorial  Topics 

8  The  role  of  wetwwfclng  in 
profcsaioeial  dcvtIopmeivL 

Product  Spotli^t/ 

Buyers' Scoreesra: 

Products  for  PerformarKe 
Management  and  Opthnlzation 
Ad  dose;  Oct  2 
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“Ouradverdsingin 
CongMiterwoiid’s 
Gashed  Mailsetidace 
generates  high-quality 
leads  from  all 
comers  of  the  world.” 


—  Leslie  Klein 
President 
Eurodata  Inc. 


Eleven  years  of  serious  selling  and  servicing 
have  made  Eurodata  Inc.  of  Ottawa  one  of  the 
oldest  Hewlett-Packard  de2ders  in  the  world 
—  and  the  Icirgest  third-party  Hewlett-Packard 
maintenance  organization  in  Canada.  Presi¬ 
dent  Leslie  Klein  knows  success  like  this 
doesn’t  just  happen.  He  knows  the  importcmce 
of  finding  and  telling  IS  memagers  in  organi¬ 
zations  everywhere,  both  large  and  small, 
about  Eurodata’s  unique  programs  for  buying,, 
selling,  renting,  and  leasing  Hewlett-Packard 
equipment.  And  he  knows  from  experience  that 
these  IS  mcmagers  read  Computenvorid’s 
Classified  Marketplace. 

“Our  advertising  goal  is  to  reach  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  Hewlett-Packard  computers,  terminals, 
and  peripherals.  We  want  to  tell  them  about  our 
timely,  cost-effective  purchasing  alternative. 
About  our  $2  million  inventory  of  the  entire 
Hewlett-Packard  computer  product  line  —  1000, 
3000,  and  9000  series.  About  how  we  buy  surplus 
equipmerU  and  refurbish  everything  to  meet 
manufacturer  standards  for  ongoirtg  main¬ 
tenance.  About  the  first-hand  knowledge  our 
employees  have  of  allproducts,  no  matter  how  old 
or  new.  About  our  exclusive  service  loaner 
arrangement  that  guarantees  "up"  time.  And 
about  our  multi-faceted  disaster  recovery 
service. 

“To  accomplish  this,  we  must  reach  information 
systems  professionals  —  decision  makers  and 
sophisticated  users  —  because  they're  generally 
the  most  knowledgeable  about  requirements,  f 
think  Computerworld,  having  established  itself 
as  the  most  prestigious  computer  publicqtion, 
goes  out  to  the  largest  cross-section  of  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  managers  and  users  of 
Hewlett-Packard  hardware. 

‘  ‘Based  on  the  nature  of  our  equipment  and 
the  people  we're  targeting,  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  economical  places  to  advertise  —  and 
get  results.  Our  advertising  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  generates  high-quality 
leads  from  all  comers  of  the  world. 


“All  in  all,  Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  us  everything  we  need:  cost-efficient 
reach  to  IS  managers  in  multi-site  environ¬ 
ments  worldwide.  That's  why  Eurodata  Inc  is  in 
Computerworld’s  Classing  Marketplace  —  and 
there  to  stay. " 

Computerworld 's  Classified  Marketplace.  It’s 
where  computer  buyers  meet  computer  sellers. 
Every  week.  Sellers  and  buyers  like  Eurodata 
Inc.  who  advertise  in  Computerworld's 
Classified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  612,000  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of  America’s 
most  powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising, 
at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  ali  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  warn  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

COMPUTERWORLD,  P.O.  Box  2043, 

Marioo,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  mag^ne  subscription  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
hdp  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
correspondmce. 

Address  CtMign  or  Ollier  Changes  to 
Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Other  Quetttont  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  indude  the  magazine 
label.  Abo,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiemly  by  mail.  Ho«vever. 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-fm  number  b 

1-800*669-1002 

Outat  US.  cal:  (874)  302-3322 


Outat  US.  cal:  (874)  302-3322 

^  coMnninwoRU) 


P.O.  Sea  2043,  Mtaon.  OWo  43306 
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Info  systems  uber  Deutschland 

West  German  firmslooktoISJbr  an  edge  in  the  race  to  grab  market  share 
BYKnUOAKEfre 


UvlUllUlo  looger tittn  a  ibait  perM for  a 

FROMPAGEl  telibooe  connection  in  East 

Gemany  wSl  have  use  of  the  sat- 
Westera  eoterphses  seeking  to  eOite  for  voice  transmwwion  as 
exp^  their  c^eratiooa  into  the  wdL  ‘This  b  extraordinary  for 
virgin  East  It  is  especially  troth  Germany/’  he  said. 

Uesome  for  heavily  automated  Under  Triekom  2000.  Bun- 
operations  such  as  the  data-in-  6tspotl  wiH  replaoe  the  East 
tensive  bankmg,  insuriDce  and  German  postal  and  telecom- 
retail  sectors  (see  story  this  munications  services  with  a  35- 
page).  tdban  deutscfae  mark  digital 

Not  surprisingly,  overhaufing  telephone  network  and  a  data 
East  («erroaoy’8  telecommunica-  and  mobde  radio  network  esti- 
tkms  infrastrxicture  is 
atoppriority  —  both 
for  busmess  and  the  Space  race 

govenunent.  TW^wf 

Ouck  on  the  dnw.  ItlipiMu  tfamfmn  cammiaueaiiom 

Deutsche  Bundes-  JSSL'JS£2J/£a2^L?Sr 

.  .1.  w*.  »  ssMuw  MCHsnwwf  assi  flMSvKr 

post,  the  West  Ger-  tnMMmmkm  Al 


German  finns  looking  to  eqaod  vA  virtually  inopentive  tele¬ 
in  the  East,  added.  ’TVe  found  phone  system  (see  story  this 
the  infraatnictm  in  East  (kr-  page). 

BERLIN  —  There’s  no  rest  for  many  waa  ao  tSHimilar  and  ao  •  A  tecfanofogica]  and  inter"*!  in. 
the  weary.  This  week's  roanB-  otnrtitfri  that  Kterafly  there  is  frastructure  on  par  wHb  the 
cadoowffl  tin  knae  a  Germany  notluBg  there  to  buy  from  the  ThirdWarld. 
with  ao  atteatioo  spen  spit  be-  standpoint  of  an  IS  system.”  In  •  UncertaiDty  about  property 
tween  Che  old  ind  the  new.  Over  short.  IS  wffl  hsve  to  build  from  rightsisaues. 
the  next  18  mootha.  Germany  the  groind  up.  even  if  the  com-  •  A  populatiaa  described  by  one 
wfl  be  forced  to  dmde  its  re-  peoy  buys  an  exiting  enterprise,  anal^  as  sodahaed  aioce  birth 
soBToee  between  rushing  what  Mai^  East  German  firma  relied  not  to  be  productive,  ignorant  of 
was  East  Germany  into  the  20tb  onagovenment-nBcentnliaed  the  profit  owtive  a^  wefl-edu- 
catmj  and  geariBg  op  to  oom-  data  prnrfaBng  aervice  that  has  cated  in  nearly  every  aqwct  ex- 
peteatheno-hohia-hirTed  1992  BPcedfrifltegrated.  cept  computers, 

opaang  of  the  European  Com-  Startmg  from  scratch  carries  •  Severe  potkitioo. 
monMafket  an  imexpected  boons.  Many 

While  West  German  conqB-  West  German  firms  pbn  to  repb-  Tlirewjtutin  wnR 
oiea  are  under  pressure  to  an^  cste  then  sitea  in  the  East,  typi-  Looking  through  the  yawning 
msW  technology  that  w3i  eoaive  csBy  wHb  older  equipmeiX  bole  that  was  ooce  the  Berim 
a  competitive  e^  ins  Stented  afoady  own.  This  in  turn  may  WaD.  German  businesses  and 
Bternadoal  sphere,  many  are  provide  the  excuse  West  Ger-  their  IS  shops  cannot  befo  but 
also  contemphtiog  egtatBiw  man  sites  need  to  move  aggrea-  seebothopportunitiesaodnight- 
Bdo  a  market  estimated  to  he  lively  into  igidatiog  their  shops,  mares  unfolding  before  their 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  yean  Anah^  and  uaen  said  it  is  al-  eyes. 

ready  happening.  Overnight,  reunificatkm  has 
‘The  secnodhand  transformed  East  Ormany  from 
market  is  ffourishing  the  best  of  the  worst  —  that  is. 
here."  Kabnan  said.  Eastern  Bloc  countries  —  to  the 
This  movement  a  ex-  worst  of  the  best,  or  the  West, 
peeled  to  pump  up  said  Frank  Ozubeck,  a  consultant 
hardware  sales  in  Ger-  and  presdent  of  Comrounica- 
many.  tioos  Network  Architects,  Inc.  in 

However,  there  is  Washington.  D.C..whobastrav' 
the  danger  that  IS  eledextensivety  in  Europe, 
nnnagetnem  will  be  Noting  that  Daiinler-Benx  AG 

diverted  from  imple-  plans  to  modernize  an  "okl-fash- 
mentiog  long-term  ioned"  toot  parts  foctory,  a 
strategic  projei^  spokeswoman  said  that  the  com- 
"Tbere  is  no  question  pany  was  stiD  researching  the  is- 
ftitf  t  win  hqipen).'’  sue  and  that  it  was  too  early  to 
said  Kirttand  M<^,  a  assess  its  affect  on  the  IS  depart- 
vice-presideix  at  the  ment. 

London  branch  of  consulting  Besides  the  computer  and 
firm  Index  GitMq>,  Inc.  software  vendors,  the  more  ad¬ 

just  bow  heavily  IS  depart-  venturous  companies  are  those 


nopoly  that  operates 

and  controls  both  the  ^ — “3  \ 

tdepbone  and  postal  1  \  \ 

services,  has  already  '  g 

outfined  Telecom  \  _ 

2000.  a  glass-fiber*  J  ^  -  T 

studded,  .seven-year  p*  \ 

reconstruction  plan.  \ 

"When  we  are  /  Ttfwf  ' 

done,  the  East  (kr- 
man  telephone  net- 

work  will  be  the  most  ■MwOtwrat^niwiiaiGii  cvrcwiMwuan 

modern  in  the  world." 

said  Michael  Behr,  a  spokesman  mated  to  cost  another  20  billion 
at  Bundesposte's  Telecom  Re-  marks.  Tbe  rj»fhibr  system  is 
giona]  Directory.  scheduled  to  be  tn^alled  by  tbe 

In  the  meantime.  Bundespost  endofl991. 
is  offering  Western  businesses  Over  the  next  seven  years, 
the  option  of  bypassing  the  East  additional  connectiotts  are  slated 
(kn^  telefrfione  system  in  fr-  to  be  provided:  100.000 in  1990, 
vor  of  satellite  comnninicatkins.  indudingSO.OOOtfigitalchannels 
Bayerische  Vereinbanke  by  the  third  quarter;  300,000  in 
Group,  which  plans  to  open  21  1991;  500,000  in  1992; 
branches  in  tbe  East,  win  be  rely-  800,000  in  1993;  and  a  total  of 
ing  on  that  option,  a  spokesman  5  Ji  million  from  1994  to  1997.  A 
said.  mix  of  coaxial  and  fiber-optic  ca- 

Primarily  targeted  at  data  ble  will  be  used;  ^ass  fiber  cable 
transmission,  Behr  said  that  is  slated  for  Berlin. 


VS  82038  $138.7M 


(krmans  can  leapfrog  over  the 
last  IS  years  of  software  devel^ 
opment"  by  purchasing  off-the- 
shelf  softwm. 

"They  are  de^)er8te  not  only 
for  computer  equipment  but  far 
a  land  of  embedded  knowledge  in 
software."  said  Esther  Ojm, 
editor  of  the  "Release  1.0" 
newsletter.  CX  particular  value 
to  Eastern  Europe,  she  said,  is 
software  capable  of  managing 
business  procures. 

It  will  be  oecessaiy  to  bring 
East  (knnany  technofopcally 
up  to  speed  as  quiddy  as  poesi- 
ble,  90  analysts  said  they  expect 
a  boom  in  shrink-wrap^  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  instaDation  of 
local-area  networks. 

The  maturation  of  LAN  tech¬ 
nology  wiD  give  East  (krmany 
the  advantage  of  dapping  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  steps  in  tbe  computeriza- 
tioobfec]^. 

In  addition,  West  (krman  IS 
shops  hive  tended  to  take  more 
of  a  systems  approach  to  solving 
their  probksns  as  opposed  to  tbe 
tsiands  of  computing  StiD  found  in 
the  U.S.,  Guy  Daniello, 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  at  Datamedia  Cont.  in 
Naahua.NJL 
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Computer  firms  set  to  unite 

Siemens  and  Nixdorf combined  effort  has  good  shot  at  worid<lass  clout 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

cwsr/ifF 


"This  is  the  one  European 
pteyer  that  staods  to  make  it/' 


Given  half  a  chaikce,  almost  all 
merging  companies  would  claim, 
that  their  union  b  a  world*shak* 
ittg  event  In  the  case  of  West 
G«inany's  Siemens  AG  and  Nbc- 
dorf  AG.  it  may  be. 

Today,  Siemens,  the  145* 
year><dd  Munich.  Germa- 
ny'hased  electronics  giant,  for¬ 
mally  weds  Nbcdorf,  the  entre¬ 
preneurial  computer  firm  based 
in  I^tkrbom.  West  Germany, 
whose  3(>-year  skyrocket 
crashed  in  a  sea  of  red  ink  in  the 
quickly  shifting  computer  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  past  several  years. 
The  former  omipetitors  join  to 
become  Siemens  Nuolorf  Infor- 
mationssysteme  AG:  a  firm  with 
combined  worth 
estimated  at 
$61.1  bilbon  and 
a  range  of  prod¬ 
uct  offerings  that 
blanket  the  infor¬ 
mation  technol¬ 
ogy  territary. 

The  company 
hopes  to  leverage 
its  newly  com¬ 
bined  dmit  into 
world-class  play¬ 
er  status  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

Most  analysts 
said  they  befeve 
the  firm  can  do  it. 


said  Martin  Hin^ey,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp./Eur¬ 
ope. 

In  both  the  corporate  and 
geographical  sense  of  the 
phrase,  "this  is  a  partiodarly 
well-placed  company."  said  Gor¬ 
don  Muir-Carby,  an  analyst  at 
Muir-Carby  ^ttkjsCT  Ltd. 
Both  the  Nixdorf  acquisition  —  a 
triple  play  in  which  Siemens  re¬ 
moved  an  aggres^e  competi¬ 
tor,  expanded  its  own  mi^t  and 
emerg^  a  hero  by  saving  a  pop¬ 
ular  but  foundoing  company 
from  virtually  certain  failure  — 
and  Siemens*  early  moves  into 
the  emerging  East  German  mar¬ 
ket  "were  particularly  well 
thought-out,"  Muir-Carby  said. 

The  merger 
occurs  on  the 
dawn  of  unifica¬ 
tion  for  the  two 
Germanys  after  a 
45-year  schism 
(see  story  page 
130).  Siemens 
has  wasted  no 
time  in  maldi^ 
dear  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  unifi¬ 
cation  effort  In 
June,  the  firm  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to 
invest  some  $600 
tnllion  in  East 
(Germany  during 


the  next  several  years,  funding 
technology  proje^  that  could 
(pen  up  25,<)00  to 30,000 jobs. 

The  coinddeDoe  of  the  two 
events  is  staggering,  even  to  Sie¬ 
mens  oecutives.  "If  you  had 
asked  me  six  mooths  ago  if  [unifi¬ 
cation]  could  happen,  I  would 
have  said,  'Not  so  last.'  "  said 
Hans  Dedier,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  New  Yofk-baaed  Sie¬ 
mens  Corp.,  the  firm's  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  bdlion  U.S.  subsidiaiy . 
"If  you  had  asked  me  a  year  ago. 
I  wMld  have  said  ‘never.’  ’* 

Analysts  pointed  to  a  panoply 
(rf  recent  moves  as  signs  t^t 
both  firms  arrived  at  merger 
point  in  maximal  fitting  trim  for 
taking  on  the  world  market:  Nix¬ 
dorf  s  recent  3.500-persoa  work 
force  reduction,  for  instance,  and 
Siemens'  decenCialization  and 
subsequent  spate  of  acquisitions 
and  alliances  (see  story  below). 

In  addition,  they  said,  the 
company  win  be  able  to  draw  on  a 
wealth  of  advantages,  including 
the.foUowing: 

•  Wsahh  itself.  Siemens  logged 
$648  milbon  in  profit  on  world¬ 
wide  sales  of  $33  billion  last 
year,  and  analysts  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  growth  when  the 
firm  announces  its  numbers  f<« 
the  1990  fiscal  year  ended  yes¬ 
terday. 

•  A  huge  work  force,  in  the 
SSO.OOOperson  ballpark. 

•  A  particularly  bro^  earnings 


base,  spaiming  a  spectrum  of 
tecfanolopes  from  medical  to 
automotive  to  nudeir.  The 
spread  could  serve  to  cuatnon 
the  firm’s  oomputer-related  eo- 
detvors  from  the  sbodts  suf¬ 
fered  by  any  one  industrial  aec- 
tor.  noted  Eeteb  Rscope,  ao 
■mjyst  at  BHF  Securitka  in  New 
York. 

TUs  is  a  hsony  not  krared  by 
major  U3.  technology  market 
players  —  even  those  as  rela¬ 
tive  diverse  as  IBM  ~  whose 
finandal  fortunes  rise  and  faQ 
with  the  worldwide  computer  in- 


dustiy,  and  it  puts  Siemens  oo  a 
more  competitive  footing  with 
the  simiiarty  organised  Japanese 
^ams. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Sie¬ 
mens  has  a  dear  path  to  the  front 
raidcs  of  the  world  technology  in¬ 
dustry.  Ot»e  barrier  that  could 
prove  hard  to  overcome,  some 
analysts  said,  are  the  company's 
bureaucratic  and  patriotic  roots. 

"This  is  a  very  nationalistic 


corporation  with  too  much  of  its 
overall  busDsaa  beaed  in  Gennt- 
ny."  Hingley  said.  "When  Sie- 
mena  bou^  Nntef,  one  of  the 
advantagea  it  rlaamwl  wai  UiM 
Nadorf  waa  more  inteniitional 
than  Siemens.  That'a  true  1— but 
that’i  oat  aaying  much."  Al- 
thou^  the  ri^  poaebilitiei  of 
eXpSiniOO  OKti- 
gate  this  weakness  in  Siemens' 
strategy,  he  said,  it  re¬ 
mains  a  poCenbai  problem. 

Economic  grkDocfc  in  the  U,S. 
and  signs  of  ao  impending  bow- 
down  in  Europe  SB  wdl  wiD  not 


roll  back  for  Siemens  Nadorf, 
and  the  further  the  firm  ventures 
into  the  {dobal  firay.  the  more 
cutthroat  the  competitioa  it 
faces  will  be. 

Moreover,  Hingley  noted,  de- 
^te  protestationa  by  execu- 
tivei  from  both  sides,  quesdons 
remain  as  to  whether  the  super¬ 
corporate  Siensens  and  the  free- 
wfaeehng  Nixdorf  wfll  be  able  to 
make  the  match  work. 


i. 


Slnmnws*  Dwckwft  Re¬ 
unification  a  surprise 


Tenuous  rank 

The  Siemens-f^ixiorf  merger  ranks  the  firm  second  m  estsmaied  Hkst 
Europe  computer  sales,  altkougii  DEC  is  rapidly  eatcking  up 


S^ct  llp— 


lime  will  teU  in  Siemens,  Nixdorf  merger 


When  Siemens  and  Nixdorf  aih 
Dounced  their  impending  union 
last  winter,  two  questions  sound¬ 
ed  from  the  user  community: 

•  Will  customer  support  erode  as 
Siemens  and  Nixdorf.  widely 
viewed  as  icons  of  bureaucracy 
and  entrepreneurialism,  respec¬ 
tively.  engage  in  a  struggle  fcff 
corporate  dominance? 

•  Which  of  whose  product  offer¬ 
ings  will  survive?  Not  surprising¬ 
ly.  concern  centered  cm  the 
smaller,  newer,  financially  im¬ 
paired  Nixdorf  as  the  prc^ble 
loser  in  a  battle  of  wills. 

The  questions  are  still  there, 
and  de^te  protestations  of 
good  fai^  from  executives  in 
both  camps,  the  frustrating  an¬ 
swer  is  that  only  time  will  tell.  In 
the  hours  before  the  merger 
vested,  however,  most  appeared 
\^illing  to  just  reserve  judgment. 

"Sure,  we've  talked  about  the 
merger,  but  it's  no  big  deal," 
said  Devera  Clayton.  (»perations 
supervisor  at  Dresser  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  in  Houston.  Nixdorf  s 
Targon  b  Dresser's  data  (vo- 
cessing  platfonn.  "I  (km't  think 
[the  merger]  will  really  affect  us 
very  much."  Clayton  s^. 

Charles  Mhch^,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services  at 


Nordstrom,  Inc.,  said  that  he  has 
seen  an  effect  —  "and  ao  far,  it’s 
been  nothing  but  positive."  The 
61-store  Seattle-based  depart¬ 
ment  st(He  chain  bought  Nixdorf 
point-of-sale  systems  on  an 
eight-store  experimental  basts 
two  years  ago,  Mitchell  said. 
Nixd^  is  now  in  25  Nordstrom 
locations  and  counting. 

"One  of  the  reasons  Nixdorf 
got  the  nod  was 
its  peofrie  and  its 
customer  orien¬ 
tation."  Mitchell 
said.  "The 
lems  over  the 
past  couple  of 
years  clouded 
whether  that 
would  continue." 

The  impending 
Siemens  acquisi- 
tioo,  he  said, 

"seems  to  have 
given  [Nixdorf] 
the  confidence 
that  they  needed 
to  continue  as 
they  were.” 

Other  users  voiced  variations 
on  Clayton's  and  Mitchell's 
themes.  Albert  H(^ler,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  at  Burlington, 
Mass.-based  Siemens  Nixdorf 


Informatioo  Systems,  Inc.,  said 
their  optimism  wiD  prove  justi¬ 
fied.  "Our  objectives  are  the 
same  [as  they  were  before  the 
merger]:  to  address  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  niche  maikets  com¬ 
plete  solutions  instead  of  just 
hardware  and  to  get.  if  anything, 
closer  to  the  customer.’* 

It  might  not  be  that  easy. 
Hans  Decker,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Sietneiis 
Carp.,  the  bold¬ 
ing  con^any  for 
Siemens'  U.S.  op¬ 
erations.  echoed 
Holler's  assuran¬ 
ces  that  all  major 
product  linea  of 
both  companies 
would  be  contin¬ 
ued  and  support¬ 
ed,  as  the  firm 
moves  toward  a 
oHleveloped  line 
of  fx’oducts  to 
whi^  an  cu5ton>- 
ers  wiD  be  offered 
affordable  and 
easy  migratioo  paths.  However, 
he  impbed.  Nixdorf-style  TLC  is 
no  sure  thing.  "If  cost  were  not  a 
factor,  extreme  customiation 
would  survive." 

NELLMARGOUS 


Siemens*  Heller 

goodabout  merger 


Siemens  shopping 
its  way  to  the  top 

Siemens'  daimi  to  have  cast  off  a  cokury's  worth  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  chains  in  search  of  1990»'8tyle  global  dynamism  have 
roueed  a  rare  degree  of  credifaility  —  largdy  because  the  com¬ 
pany  has  put  a  rare  amoisit  of  money  —  abaction  —  where 
iti  mouth  is. 

In  the  past  two  yean.  Siemens  —  anything  but  a  power 
shopper  bdore  1989  —  hin  been  on  ao  acquation  and  alliance 
bin^ 

•  1988  —  Siemens  acquired  certain  divtaions  of  tdecommuni- 
catiotB  vendor  Rolm  Co.  titan  1^1*  Siemens  and  IBM  also 
teamed  up  on  a  Rofan  distributioD  company. 

•  1988  —  SiemensboughtBenfixElectrDnicsGroupfromAI- 
lied  Signal  Corp.  for  a  rq>orted  $250  auDkin. 

•  1989  —  Siemens  joined  with  General  Bectric  Co.'s  Britisb 
subaidaiy  to  mount  a  successfiil  hostile  takeover  of  UK-baaed 
electronics  and  telecommunicatioos  provider  Plessey  Co. 

•  1989  —  Siemens  acquired  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  France- 
based  computer  vendor  IN2  S.A. 

•  1989  —  Siemens  and  Frantome  SA  in  France  entered  a 
joint  marketing  agreement  to  sell  water  pressure-driven  mide¬ 
ar  reactors. 

•  1990— ’Siemens  acquired  a  contToiliag  stake  in  Nixdort 

•  1990  —  Siemens  and  IBM  teamed  up  apin.  this  time  to  co- 
develop  a  64M-fait  ddp — by  a  Urge  margin,  tte  densest  mem- 
oiy  ch^  yet  promised  by  the  manufacturer. 

Both  companies  reported  last  week  that  the  project  is  on  > 
track.  Produdian  is  targeted  at  mid-1995.  I 
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Vbo  r#voiiipiiiQ  ii#twoHc 

Vin  IfllecBatiaaal,  lac.  hM  befoi  a  woridinde  rettnctaring  of 
kt  praceMiic  tadiBalofr  nd  aetvwk  scUtectDKe  to  iqiport 
acnand  tfinactioa  vohne  and  aew  acTfieea.  Tlw  revinped 
act  null  ivfl  iachrif  fov  "SopereealefB,**  cootiiBag  IBM 
9090  oaMvan  Wad  by  a  T1  hacMwag.  b  adiitiao.  a  re- 
write  (rf  the  caavHf'a  core  boiaeia  aolhrare  ana  to  eqaad 
amkea  ado  paynM  iiiteta  aow  dooiMted  by  caah  aad 
check  tnaiactiaea.  incbdhv  da  tet4ood.  tnvd  aad  heoM 
care  iadaririaa.  The  aew  arckkecrive  ia  opected  to  aaae  Vai 
BKaoter  coopaaiea  19  to  $1  faBoa  dariac  tteaot  decade. 


CA  relents  on  CA-7  scheduler  support 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTATV 


GARDEN  cmr,  N  Y.  —  Com¬ 
puter  Aaaodates  lotematiooal. 
Inc.  hat  apfiaiiently  gi^  in  to 
users’  to  cotaimie  sup¬ 

port  (or  ao  older  versioo  o(  its 
CA-7  scheduling  prodocL 

The  issae  concerns  Versioo 
2.S3  of  CA-7,  wind)  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  January  1988.  Version 
2.9,  intTodared  in  April  1989,  is 
the  most  current  verrioo  a(  the 
product.  However,  about  half  <d 
the  CA-7  user  base  is  stiD  using 
Versioo  2.83. 

Accorcfiog  to  letters  that  CA 
reportedly  began  mailing  to  us¬ 
ers  several  months  ago.  the  com¬ 
pany  said  it  was  dropping  sup¬ 
port  for  the  oUer  verskm  in  early 
S^emher.  The  date  was  then 
moved  to  early  this  mootfa.  How¬ 
ever,  because  users  compbinfd 
to  CA  at  the  systems  software 
users  group  meeting  in  August, 
support  has  now  been  extended 
to  at  least  March  30. 1991. 

Mark  Waslko,  CA's  senior 
vice-preaideat  d  marketing,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  letters’  exis- 
teoce  but  insisted  they  were  in¬ 
tended  only  to  “clarify”  CA's 
support  stance  for  Version  2.83. 
Furtbermore,  he  said,  “We  wiO 
always  support  2.83,  just  like  we 
support  any  other  product.  As  of 
now,  it’s  stabilised,  and  we  are 


no  longer  enhancing  it.  But  the 
support  is  there.” 

However,  at  least  one  user 
said  that  support  for  2.83  was 
forthcoming  only  after  a  series  of 
meetings  be  had  with  CA  manag¬ 
ers. 

Sean  Blessing,  systems  de- 
signer  at  Ci^  Cot^.’s  opera- 
boos  gro(g>  in  Windm.  Conn., 
said  that  support  is  “very  impor¬ 
tant”  to  him.  “We  never  iq^^ad- 
ed  to  2.9  because  it  didn't  have 
any  value  for  u$,“  Blessing  said. 
“1^’ve  been  waiting  for  Verskn 
3.0  and  now  that’s  been  dela:^ 
until  next  year.  So  it's  very  im- 
portam  to  us  that  they  continue 
to  support  2.83.  and  now.  we’ve 
got  that  support.” 

Dwioys,  delays 

Users  said  that  Version  3.0, 
originally  promised  for  general 
availability  by  the  end  <tf  this 
rnooth.  is  DOW  slated  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  first  qi^er  of  next 
year.  “CA  was  still  looking  for 
beta-test  sites  for  3.0  at  the  user 
group  meeting,”  Blessing  said, 
“so  I  doubt  it  win  come  out  any¬ 
time  soon." 

Wasilko  said  that  Version  3.0 
is  on  schedule  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  as  promised  by  the  company 
in  a  position  paper  last  year. 

Some  users  said  the  change  of 
status  for  2.83  is  not  really  of 
concern.  “My  experience  with 


CA  is  that  even  if  you're  not  cur¬ 
rent,  they  wiD  stiB  support  you,” 
said  Deidrich  Towne.  a  technical 
analyst  at  Niagan  Mohawk 
Itewcr  Coqp.  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
which  is  stffl  using  Verrion  2.83. 
“They  may  not  have  a  fix  for  you 
right  away,  but  theyH  answer 
your  questions.” 

Another  proUeoi  with  Ver¬ 
sioo  2.83  is  that  H  exists  m  two 
flavors,  basic  and  fuQ  —  a  left¬ 
over  from  the  days  when  Uccd 
sold  the  product  before  CA  ac¬ 
quired  it  “CA  wants  everyone  to 
upgrade  to  the  fuO  product,  and 
users  are  saying  tbqr  want  CA  to 
f¥ialf^  that  upgrade  a  tittle  less 
painful.”  said  Craig  Besand.  su¬ 
pervisor  of  change  management 
at  Blue  Cross/Bhie  Shield  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  St  Louts. 

However.  Ybsilko  said.  CA  is 
char^g  “basic”  2.83  users 
$15,000  to  upgrade  to  the  fuO 
version.  "They're  eotirdy  dif¬ 
ferent  produc^”  Wasilko  said. 
The  fob  version  includes  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  dynamic  woik-load 
balancing  and  cross-CPU  sched¬ 
uling,  he  added. 

Some  users  said  the  major 
bugs  in  Version  2.9  appear  to 
have  been  fixed.  Besand  credit¬ 
ed  CA  with  working  “real  hard 
with  us  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems.”  He  said  be  would  “think  a 
lot  harder  about  being  a  beta- 
test  site  next  time.” 


Windows 

FROM  PAGE  1 

remain  limited.  “It  needs  to  be 
cleaned  up  a  lot  more  before  it 
breaks  out  into  our  whole  organi- 
ation.”  one  systems  manager 
said. 

’The  primary  complaint  is  sys¬ 
tems  overhead.  Use  Versioo  3.0 
with  an  Intel  Carp.  80386-based 
personal  computer  and  about 
4M  bytes  of  random-access 
memocy  or  you  are  wasting  your 
time,  users  said,  “^’ve  tried 
pf^ndows]  with  some  of  our 
2866;  you  can  bring  it  up  but 
that’s  about  all.”  Smith  said  “It 
ends  up  doing  so  much  memory 
swapping  to  the  disk  that  the 
performance  [of  Wmdows]  be¬ 
comes  unacceptable.” 

While  386^)ased  PCs  are  be¬ 
coming  prevalent,  many  firms 
have  stodcpfles  of  oUa  ma- 
chines  that  stiD  provide  every¬ 
day  computation^  oeeds.  As  a 
re^.  the  riuggish  performance 
Versioo  3.0  provides  on  these 
madunes  has  limited  it  in  some 
places  to  feading-edge  users. 

Operational  quiiks  have  also 
proved  akaome.  “Every  once  in 
a  while,  well  get  an  application 
that  just  freeaes  up,  onnlly  dur¬ 
ing  nndtitasking  or  when  we're 
switching  between  ^ipbca- 
tions,”  a  systems  analyst  aid. 

Another  request:  a  wider  ar¬ 
ray  of  appbcations  optimized  for 
the  Windows  environment.  Soft¬ 


ware  developers  said  their  ef¬ 
forts  have  bm  slow  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  “Developing  for  Windows 
3.0  is  a  whole  new  ball  ^me.” 
said  Marc  Matoza,  a  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  Ashton-Tate 
Corp. .  which  is  workiog  on  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Dbase  database  appli¬ 
cation. 

Swklng  softworw 

Matoa  added  that  a  rich  soft- 
ware  selection  could  take  a 
while,  probably  a  year  to  18 
months.  A  software  program  can 
typically  be  created  in  six 
mmthstoayear. 

De^te  the  quibbles.  Version 
3.0  is  already  winning  popularity 
contests  among  the  estimated 
50  million  DOS  users  worldwide. 
Rednxmd,  -based  Micro¬ 
soft  said  it  has  shipped  more  than 
800,000  copfos  d  the  appbca- 
tioo,  although  this  figtro  in¬ 
cludes  aD  units  shipped  to  resell¬ 
ers  and  does  not  whether 
the  packages  are  in  users’  hands 
Of  languishing  on  store  shelves. 

Eqiedally  enthusiastic  are 
those  ready  to  scrap  Windows 
2.0.  “The  difference  between 
2.0  and  3.0  b  like  night  and  day," 
said  Laura  HOI,  vice-president  of 
product  management  at  lidor- 
matioo  Scieoce.  Inc.  “It’s  got 
better  icon  presentation,  better 
color  and  a  cleaner  look  aD 
around.” 

Hnia  said  her  firm  wiD  “abeo- 
hitely”  move  aO  their  m-bouse 


business  applications  to  the  3.0 
enviroozneoL  Currently.  Ver- 
sion  3.0  gets  a  workout  in  the 
company's  applications  develop¬ 
ment  laboratories,  where  it  b 
widdy  used  in  the  development 
of  human  resources  software 
packages  that  the  Montvale, 
N  J.-baaed  firm  later  remarkets. 

The  splashier  presentation 
has  parked  some  Unix  users  to 
quid^  their  transition  to  DOS. 
"Before  HK^kIows  3.0],  I  wodd 
have  needed  to  be  dragged  into 
the  DOS  worid  Iddong  and 
screaming;  I  didn't  want  to  learn 
DOS  congnands.”  said  Ralph 
Redforn,  a  senior  t^rhnirbn  at 
ATAT  in  Denver.  "The  Win¬ 
dows  pomt-and-cbck  approach  b 
exactly  what  we  iteed  to  ease  the 
transttioD  [from  Unix).” 

The  cl^  aikd  crisp  appear¬ 
ance  of  Version  3.0  has  a^  led 

some  users  to  defer  their  buring 

plans  for  OSf2.  a  graphics-filled 
operating  qrslm  co-devdoped 

IBM  and  MkroeoA  that  was 
originalhr  intended  to  replace 
D(^  “Hf^ndowB  3.0  will  be  our 
substitute  for  going  to  0^,” 
said  a  director  of  corporate  infor- 
matioo  in  Atlanta. 

Trouble  b,  if  such  feelings  be¬ 
come  widespread,  it  could  sour 
the  Microaoft-IBM  friendship. 
Most  observers  already  say  that 
Endows  3.0  wiD  greatly  help 
DOS’  longevity  because  it  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  features  that 
were  supposed  to  make  OS/2 
socbadraw. 
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Budget  squeeze  on  for  Fed’s  IS 


BYGARYANTHES 
and  MITCH  KTTS 

CW  STAFF 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  PUns 
for  ftirioughing  more  than  1  mil- 
lioo  federal  employees  —  includ¬ 
ing  thousands  of  utformation  sys¬ 
tems  workers  —  were  on  the 
tine  this  past  weekend  as  the 
Bush  administration  and  con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  edged 
doser  to  an  agreement  on  the 
federal  budget  for 
the  6acal  year  begin- 
ning  today. 

R^ardless  of  a 
last-minute  compro-  / 
mbe,  federal  \  \ 
managers  stiD  f^  \  ' 
signiBcaiit  budget  ^ 

cutbacks  because 
any  aetUement  be¬ 
tween  the  budget  negotiators  is 
certain  to  tndude  tens  of  bObons 
of  doQars  in  spending  cuts  for  the 
coming  year. 

Lawmakers  agreed  to  meet  in 
a  session  Sunday  to  pass  a  stop¬ 
gap  bin  that  would  provide  funds 
until  Oct  20.  but  President  Bush 
earlier  protE^sed  to  veto  such  a 
measure  io  the  absence  of  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  compromise. 

With  no  temporary  fuiMiing 


bin  or  action  to  delay  implemen- 
tatioo  of  the  Gramm-Rodman- 
HoUings  de6dt  reduction  law.  at 
least  biliioo  would  have  to  be 
trimmed  from  an 
$149  billion  federal  dehdt  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Federal  agencies 
said  their  first  re^Nmse  to  bud¬ 
get  cuts  ranging  from  32%  wiO 
be  to  send  employees  borne  for 
unpaid  furioughs. 

Some  federal  offidato  have 
braced  themselves  for  scenarios 
in  which  major  com- 
gM  puter  buys  are  can- 

1 1  celed.  critical  sys- 

terns  projects  are 
put  on  bold  and  oom- 
pmers  nxnni^  non- 
^  critical  apphcatioRs 

areshutdown. 

'  Even  if  the  White 

House  and  Capitol 
Hill  are  able  to  come  to  terms, 
federal  IS  managers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  tighten  their  belts:  "No 
matter  what  agreement  is 
reached,  there  win  be  cuts.  It  wili 
not  be  business  as  usual,"  said 
Joseph  J.  Leo.  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  for  management  at  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  where  100,000  employees 
recoitly  rec^ved  notices  of 


looming  furioughs. 

Each  agency  has  come  up 
with  its  own  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  binds  freeae  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  requires.  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  Commerce  wcsdd 
furlou^  employees  for  one  day 
within  the  first  12  days  of  Octo¬ 
ber  but  would  stagger  the  fur¬ 
loughs  among  the  work  force  to 
ensure  that  "critical  operations" 
continue,  according  to  Reed 
Phillips,  director  of  mformation 
resources  managemectt. 

However,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vdopment  (HUD)  bad  phnw  to 
shut  down  the  entire  agency  on 
particular  days.  Not  only  would 
HUD-operat^  data  centers 
dote  on  those  days,  but  all  com¬ 
puter  cootTacton  would  also  be 
expected  to  halt  their  HUD 
wosk,  said  Donald  C.  Demitros. 
director  of  informatioo  policies 
and  systems. 

"We’U  be  OK  for  the  first  15 
days,  but  after  (hat  we're  going 
to  have  to  take  some  drastic 
measures.**  such  as  unplugging 
equipment,  said  Conrad  M.  New¬ 
som,  director  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  computer  center 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

If  the  freeze  or  sequester  last¬ 


ed  longer  than  15  days,  the  data 
center  would  have  to  diminate 
one  of  its  tiuee  shifts  and  dtscoo- 
tinue  use  of  one  of  its  main- 
fraraes  in  order  to  reduce  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  maintenance 
costs.  Newaom  said.  The  center 
is  one  of  two  that  hanfles  pro¬ 
cessing  for  the  $13  biOioa  food 
stamp  ivogram. 

"About  80%  of  the  cost  in  a 
major  computer  center  is  fixed 
costs.  Only  about  20%  repre¬ 
sents  persoond  costs.  So  we 
could  actually  get  rid  of  aO  our 
people,  and  we  wouldn't  even 
make  a  dent"  in  meeting  the 
32%  budget  cut.  Newsom  said. 

An  official  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  computer  acqutsi- 
tioQi  and  contractor  services  will 
get  a  douUe  vdiammy  as  a  result 
of  budget  cuts  or  sequesters,  be¬ 
cause  agencies  srill  shift  funds 
from  those  activities  to  person- 
nd  accounts  to  mimmise  lsyo&, 
a  sluftiog  tedmically  prohfoited 
by  the  Granam-Ruhnaa  law. 
"There  will  be  a  lot  of  that  kind 
of  game-playing  going  on."  the 
official  said. 

"Regardless  of  whether  there 
is  a  sequester,  there  won't  be 
much  money  around  (for  IS]  next 
year,"  the  OMB  affi(^  add^ 

In  Jufy,  the  Bush  administia- 
tkn  rdttsed  scenarios  detailmg 


what  could  happen  in  the  event 
of  a  $100  bdhon  sequester. 
Among  its  predictioos,  OMB  said 
that  bacfiy  needed  systems  up¬ 
grades  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Sociil  Security  Adnu- 
istration.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
roinistratkn  and  National 
Weather  Service  would  be  can¬ 
celed  or  dderred. 

Leo  said  IS  officials  are  proba¬ 
bly  focmg  a  10%  budget  cut  even 
if  a  deal  ts  struck  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  administiation. 
One  result  wSi  be  that  IS  officoUs 
wiQ  postpone  computer  buys, 
letting  mainframes  get  doaer  to 
capacity  before  ordering  the 
next  system  and  tweaking  the 
systems  to  be  more  effidem. 
Data  centers  wiD  also  rednce  the 
number  of  shifts  while  allowing 
the  turnaround  time  for  batch 
joba  to  increase  accordingly,  be 
said. 

But  Marina  Young,  presiden 
of  loformatioa  Strabqpes  Group, 
was  less  pessmistic.  She  said 
spending  on  IS  in  the  federal 
government  will  riae  11%  —  7% 
discounted  for  inflatioo  —  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  today.  That 
is  baa^  on  agencies'  own  ^tend¬ 
ing  projections,  an  asaun4)tkia  of 
a  b(W  sequester,  if  any.  and  tife 
expectation  of  a  aignfficacit  tax 
increase.  "After  i  brief  disrup- 
tion,  it  will  be  business  as  usual," 
Young  said. 


Price  drop  gives  X  terminals 
wider  appe^  to  users 


BYJOANIEH  WEXLER 

C«  STAFF 

Whh  X  termini  vendors  butting 
beads  on  a  playing  field  that 
spawned  last  month’s  rollout  of 
the  first  uDder-$l,000  offering, 
firms  in  certain  computing  envi¬ 
ronments  are  finding  the  prod¬ 
ucts  gaining  in  their  cost-cutting 
appeal 

Analysts  predict  a  shakeout  in 
the  overcrowded  X  terminal 
market,  vdiich  has  seen  dramatic 
price  drops  and  feature  enhance¬ 
ments  during  the  last  three 
years.  Firms  seddng  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  centralized  processing, 
workstation  ergonomics  and  X 
Wmdow  System  make  up  the 
niche,  but  users  and  analysts  said 
performance  constderations 
must  also  fiictor  into  cost-per- 


station  evaluations. 

Because  X  terminals  do  not 
do  local  processing,  firms  con^- 
ering  them  should  etQoy  some 
surplus  of  network  computing 
power  and  run  applicatioos  that 
do  not  require  constant  {vocess- 
ing.  Otherwise,  they  will  have  to 
buy  additional  computing  power, 
wl^  jacks  up  the  per-seat  cost. 

Also,  users  and  analysts 
warned,  would-be  customers 
sbotdd  test  the  products  running 
their  own  afflictions  to  deter¬ 
mine  performance  benchmarks 
for  themselves  because  vendor 
performance  claims  —  which 
are  based  on  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  known  as  an  "X  stone"  — 
are  too  general  to  be  meaningful 
m  a  firm's  unique  environment. 

X  terminals  are  specifically 
designed  to  run  X  Window,  a 


networking  protocol  that  allows 
a  computer  or  intdligent  termi¬ 
nal  to  access  multiple  hosts  on  a 
network  and  display  data  and  tp- 
pbcations  simuluneousiy  in  sep¬ 
arate  windows  on  one  screen. 
Carreotiy  used  mainly  in  techni¬ 
cal  afflications,  the  terminals 
will  creep  into  the  commercial 
marketplace  by  the  end  of  1991, 
according  to  research  firm  Inter¬ 
national  Data  (^orp.  in  Frammg- 
ham.  Mass. 

Recent  developments  m  the 
X  temiina]  maiket  include  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  $995  mono¬ 
chrome  terminal  from  Visual 
Techn^ogy,  Inc.;  catch-tf  color 
display  roOouta  from  Visual 
TechiK^ogy  and  Human  De¬ 
signed  Systems,  Inc.  (HDS)  to 
ccKQpete  with  market  leader 
Networked  Computing  Devices. 
Inc.  and  the  major  vendors  ofler- 
ing  X  terminals;  and  a  four-year 
warranty  from  HDS. 

Major  player  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  also  recently  re¬ 
placed  its  VTIOOO.  vdnch  came 
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With  a  feeble  1Mbyte  of 

random-access  memo-  ^  roaiits  me  spot 

ry,  with  its  2M-byte  X  Window  Sptrm  display  sktpaunls  an 

VTl20d  and  is  offering  pnjtfteitognwrapi^ 

VTIOOO  users  free  up-  [  "  ~ 

grades.  The  IM-byte  UA  aWpmawli  Unihnwiiw 

product  "sat  around  for  ^  - - ~  \ 

months  gathering  'IB 

dust"  at  the  Dana- 
FarberCaottr  Institute 

in  Boston,  according  to  ^  * 

director  of  scientific 

computing  (jerald  Sid-  "Tf-  i 

dons,  because  "a  IM-  AS 

byte  ternuRal  is  incspa-  ^ 

1^  of  doing  anything.'' 

Siddoos,  plans 
to  install  about  15 

terroinals,  said  his  orga-  Snorir  tauraMMaal  Uwi  C«(W  C«  Qmt  ChM  rVwl«* 

nizatioo's  cost  trade-off 

win  be  in  maintenance  savings,  stations  for  windowing  who 
compared  with  what  it  would  mainly  want  to  log  onto  Prince- 
have  to  spend  for  a  Sun  Micro-  ton’s  DEC  VAX  nanicomputer. 


systems,  Inc.  disidess  worksta¬ 
tion  evahiated  as  an  altemative. 


said  Stephen  Beck,  acting  sys¬ 
tems  manager  'Tor  the  price,  it 


"It's  easier  and  cheaper  to  nude  sense  from  a  systems  ad- 
keep  an  X  termiiul  running  scat-  ministratioa  point  of  new  to  use 


tered  acrosa  many  networks," 
be  said.  The  terudnals  wmd  up 


XtenmnaU." 

Robert  Linden,  semor  devd- 


betng  "less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  opment  project  engineer  at  Fi- 
fuQ-blown  workstation"  with  scber  &  I^iner  Co.  in  ^rmin- 
diskdrive.  ster.  Fh..  added.  "Instalhog 

Louis  McDonald,  manager  of  workstations  is  a  tedious  bust- 
the  workstatioo  support  group  ness.  wfaDe  the  X  terminals  are 


at  Aero^ace  Corp.  in  E2  Segun- 
do,  Calif.,  which  recently  in- 


brought  up  ri^t  out  of  the  boou" 
Stephen  Auditore,  president 


stalled  three  HDS  X  termouls,  of  X  Business  Group,  a  Fremont, 
said,  "We're  on  a  limited  budget,  Calif.,  research  and  consisting 
and  not  everybody  who  likes  the  firm,  said,  "The  cost  of  the  ter- 
look  and  feel  of  a  workstation  minal  is  not  only  the  coat  of  the 


needs  a  CPU  on  his  desk. " 


seat,  but  also  bow  many  more 


Princeton  Umvtnity  has  (nuDkais  of  instructions  per  sec- 
found  Networked  Cor^ting  ood]  you  need  on  your  network 


Devices'  X  lerminab  to  be  cost- 
effective  for  people  using  work* 


to  stvport  the  X  temunali  if  you 
don't  already  have  them." 
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Another  architecture  to  build  on 

Uni*y8  »  objected  today  to  dttckiee  deUib  of  the  Un»y*  Ar- 

dutecture,  a  10*year  ptan  iotegratiiig  its  diverse  computing 
ptadbrms  around  open  software  ardntectnres  for  enter- 

prisewide  complying.  By  no  means  win  Unisys  abandon  its  pro¬ 
prietary  A  series  and  2200  aeries  mainfrifnes,  according  to 
customers  and  analysts  who  have  been  briefed  on  tben- 

nouncements.  Instead,  Uoi^  witt  positm  the  large  qrstems 
as  “information  bubs”  and  incresaiii^  integnte  them 

through  tbe  use  of  consDon  hardware  and  software,  notabb 

fourth-generation  languages.  The  anoouncemeot  is  for  Unisys 

whatSystemsApplfcatioo  Architecture  was  for  IBM,  sources 
said,  with  a  major  differeoce  being  an  open  systems  push. 

HP’s  Young  not  so  young  anymore 

Presiding  over  Hewlett-Packard  in  the  wdm  of  its  poor  finan¬ 
cial  diowing  and  cfifificulties  in  keeping  ApoDo  users  must  be 
formkbfaie.  Insistent  runors  of  CEO  John  You^s  departure 

are  rife.  A  task  force  has  convened  regarding  his  successor, 
but  the  firm  says  it's  no  more  than  the  usnai  poficy  as  Young 
inches  toward  retirement  age  (he’s  58).  Young  has  beM  a 

strong  pobtkal  presence  chairing  many  ootaide  orgaaiations 
but  has  admittedly  left  management  to  his  <fivisiana]  offitos. 

Financial  analysts  say  stronger  leadership  would  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  getting  HP  throu^  tou^  ecocKxnic  tiroes. 

Sculley  looks  to  play  Japanese  card 

Ap(>ie  head  John  ScuDey  is  hinting  that  a  Japanew  "connec; 
tam’’ will  i^y  a  big  role  in  Apple's  push  toward  miniaturuatxio. 

ScuDey  won’t  name  names,  but  a  deal  could  be  in  the  works 
with  Sony,  which  $u{^dies  roonitms  for  the  Macintosh.  Apple 
insiders  have  also  confirmed  they  are  talking  with  Japanese 
firms  about  the  possibility  ctf  building  a  portable  computer. 

What  a  demo! 

Oracle's  electronic  mail  package,  put  to  work  at  last  week's 
Oracle  user  conference  in  Anaheim.  Calif.,  as  a  messaging  sys¬ 
tem.  failed  to  live  up  to  its  high-speed  billing.  After  many 
hours  cf  intensive  key-pounding  by  thousands  of  attendees, 
screens  froze,  and  the  system  crashed.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  1989  user  group  meeting  in  Dallas.  After  much 
tinkering,  the  system,  which  was  powered  by  Sequent's  Bal¬ 
ance  S  81  processors,  was  restarted.  Then  a  Ivief  and  apolo¬ 
getic  electronic  flashed  onto  users'  screens:  “We  experi¬ 
enced  an  overload  during  peak  periods  when  we  had  250 
concurrent  users  and  were  processing  about  100,000  trans¬ 
actions  per  hour.  To  resolve  this  overload,  we  have  tuned  the 
database  I/Os  so  that  they  are  spread  mwe  evenly  across  our 
disks." 

Networking  breaks  out  all  over 

A  cab  driver  tells  a  story  cf  driving  a  systems  troublediooter 
to  administer  to  an  aihng  Tele-Communications  Association 
'90  network  demonstration  at  the  U.S.  Sprint  booth.  The 
troubleshooter  an>arently  told  the  driver  that  be  ‘^knew  what 
the  problem  was."  and  he'd  be  back  in  10  minutes.  Not  too 
surprisingly,  the  guy  did  not  show  up  for  two  hours.  Moral  of 
the  story:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  glitch  in  a  net¬ 
work  demonstration. 

DEC’S  latest  at  the  gate 

Some  customers  and  industry  analysts  are  convinced  that  the 
announcement  of  the  Decsystem  5500  is  imminent  The 
newest  member  of  the  RISC  Decsysteros  is  repmtedly  the 
deskside  roacfaine  DEC  promised  last  April  whra  it  announced 
a  slew  of  new  reduced  instructioo  set  conqxiting  (RISC)  ma¬ 
chines.  The  Decsystem  5500  reportedly  runs  at  28  mlSion  in- 
stmctkms  per  second,  costs  somewhere  around  $50,000  and 
wiO  be  the  first  RISC  machine  from  DEC  that  suppmts 
drives. 

IBM's  memory  upgrade  policy  (m  story  page  1)  con/used  us 
and  memory  board  compettUm  and,  at  times,  seemed  to  have 
IBM  spokesmen  tongue-tied.  If  you  im^tmented  infamous 
EngineerirrgCkangfSTO,  passon  Bteexperiencetoyour  peers 
through  us.  C^taet  News  Editor  BeteBartoIik  at  (800)  343- 
6474 or  message  COMPU'l'ERWCXILD  on  MCJMaU.  Wealso 
have  a  fax  for  Ore  facts  at  (508)  875B931. 
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Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  b 
is  Technology  Central, 
accorthng  to.Robeit  Fei^ 
kenhoff ,  vice-president  cf 
Hiformation  systems  for 
the  retail  giant’s  merchan¬ 
dise  group.  A  six-year  plan 
to  revamp  virtually  all  sys¬ 
tems  is  now  taking  effect 
—  with  the  goal  of  reveiv 
ing  the  group’s  declining 
market  share.  See  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  in  Manager’s 
Journal 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Four  hardware  archi¬ 
tectures.  Six  operating 
systems.  Has  IBM  be¬ 
come  too  splintered?  In  the 
1960s,  binary  compatibil¬ 
ity  helped  m^e  IBM.  In 
the  19k)s,  lack  of  it  could 
speQ  big  trouble.  Consoli¬ 
dating  operating  systems 
and  architectures  while  fo¬ 
cusing  on  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  technol¬ 
ogy  is  necessary.  For  an 
overview,  see  In  Depth. 
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Buraaucncy  can  kill  a  company. 

It  can  abo  crippla  its  cuttomers.  Today, 
no  ona  can  afford  to  work  with  a  maze  of  corporate 
buck-paeaart. 

So  at  tha  new  Wang,  we're  attacking  bureauc¬ 
racy  hoad-on. 

By  soma  vary  hard  but  necessary  decisions, 
we’re  revolutionizing  our  entire  o^nization. 

Wa  hava  21%  fawar  vica-prasi&nts  today 
than  on  Juiy  1, 1989. 25%  frnimr  directors.  36% 
fewer  managers.  55%  fewer  supervisors. 

What  you  find  today  is  tha  muscie.  Working 
muscla. 

Over  20,000  people  with  the  power  and  the 
wWingnass  to  act  for  you.  People  with  answers 
for  you. 

Thair  work  is  alrei^  paying  off  for  you. 

For  axsmpis,  within  48  hours  of  placing  an 
order,  youTI  now  know  axactfy  when  your  order 
wiNbadaKverad. 

No  ifs,  ends  or  l-don't-knows. 

Moraovar,  now  no  product  will  taka  more  than 
aight  waaks  to  arriva. 

Most  wBI  taka  lass  than  four.  And  many  will  be 
at  your  offica  within  24  to  72  hours. 

Fast  work,  not  fast  talk.  It's  tha  shortest  way 
are  know  to  gM  to  work. 


LETS  GET  TO  WORK. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  Is  it  time 
for  IBM  to  get  it  to¬ 
gether?  Page  97. 

Product  Spotlight  — 
Tou^  times  c5l  for 
sopWsticated  perfor¬ 
mance  management 
strategies.  Page  81. 


Deaperately  seeking 
growth,  Hewlett-Packard 
unveOed  a  major  reorgani¬ 
zation  that  raises  questions 
about  the  future  of  CEO 
John  Young,  who  will  now 
share  his  post.  I^ge  133. 

Facing  financial  woes, 

Unisys  goes  open  with  plans 
to  adapt  its  proprietary 
systems  to  Unix  and  non- 
proprietary  networidng 
standards.  I^ge  6. 

Printer  ware?  Xerox 

changes  its  printer  profile 
with  a  high-priced  multi- 
hinction  machine  as  IBM  re¬ 
places  its  IS-year-old 
printing  system.  Page  133. 


Botdeneck 
busters 

In  user  ralri^ 
of  MVS  ^erformanct 
motuSon,  Omegauum  usengave 
the  product  the  ki^ust  score  ^ 
iaokUing  bettUnecks.  However, 
The  Monitor  topped  the  overall 


See  Boyers'  Scorecard,  pa^  90 
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Competitive  advantage  fleeting 


BY  MICHAEL  L 
SULUVAN-TRAINOR 
and  JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 

C«  STAFF 

Is  the  notion  of  using  information 
systems  for  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  dead? 

No  way,  according  to  a  recent 
poll  of  top  IS  executives  in  Com- 
puterunHd  Prem  ier  100  compa¬ 
nies.  But  in  today's  business  cli¬ 
mate,  respondents  said,  you’re 
lucky  to  keep  that  advantage  for 
more  than  12  to  18  months. 

Overall,  oeady  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  IS  executives  in  the  Pre¬ 
mier  100,  the  annual  survey  of 
top  technology  users,  said  their 
organizations  have  implemented 
information  systems  during  the 
last  year  solely  to  get  ahead  of 
the  competition.  “Companies 
are  leapht>gging  each  other.” 
said  Thomas  Kieman,  president 
of  AMR  Ccwm-’s  Sabre  Computer 
Services  Division.  “Technology 


Competitive  necessity 

The  oast  majority  of  IS  exeaUiva 
in  Premier  100  companies 
implemented  systems  to  attain 
competitive  advantages 

BPU  yeur  conpony  Midi 

•dvonlap*  in  ilw  1m* 
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gives  companies  the  ability  to 
catch  up  promptly.  ” 

Whh  higher  h(q>es  pinned  to 
tedinology,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
53  of  the  Premier  100  IS  execu¬ 


tives  received  increases  in  their 
1990  IS  budgets.  Most  banks, 
chemica}  companies  and  petro- 
letnn  and  finai!^  services  firms 
potted  enjoyed  budget  increases: 
IS  spending  by  banks  and  chemi¬ 
cal  companies  rose  8%,  financial 
services  7.5%  and  petroleum 
firms  5%,  based  oo  medians  for 
the  groups. 

Rrms  in  banking,  finandal 
services,  manubcturing  and 
aerospace  were  the  biggest  ad- 
vorates  of  using  technology  for 
competitive  gain.  More  than 
thretHjuarters  of  the  companies 
in  each  of  those  groups  said  they 
tmpleniented  "strategic''  sys¬ 
tems  during  the  past  1 2  months. 

One  notable  shift  among  re- 
spimdents  concerned  the  locus 
of  strategic  systems.  In  the  past, 
external  or  customer  applica- 
tions  were  presumed  to  be  the 
best  use  of  technology.  Now. 
many  say  that  the  biggest 
Continued  on  page  4 


Price  tag  hindering  slow-burning  Notes 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 
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Lotus  Development  Corp.  is  still 
taking  notes  a  year  later  when  it 
comes  to  its  most  promising  and 
most  pricey  offering.  Notes 
—  groupware  communications 
software  for  creating  and  access¬ 
ing  shared  information  using 
persona]  computers  and  local- 
and  wide-area  networks. 

With  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  Manufocturers 
Hanover  Trust  Cmp.,  Reuters 
Intematioaal  and  Prv^  Water- 
house,  that  are  actively  cheer- 
leading  for  the  product,  the  bulk 
<tf  the  user  community  is  taking 
its  time  studying  Notes. 

Lotus  said  39  accounts  have 
purchased  Notes,  but  the  firm 
said  it  expects  to  have  100  by 
year’s  end. 

Regardless,  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  predicted  sales  might  be 
hitler  if  only  Lotus  would  take  a 
more  Qexibk  approach  to  pack¬ 
aging  and  price. 


Some  users  daimed  to  suffer 
from  sticker  shock.  The  initial 
Notes  investment  is  $62,500 
per  200  users;  vrriume  discounts 
are  available.  "My  manage¬ 
ment's  attitude  was  that  it  was 
pretty  steeply  (meed,"  said  Bri¬ 
an  niari,  vice-president  at  Citi¬ 
bank  NA. 

For  other  interested  users, 
price  is  and  is  not  an  issue.-On 
the  one  band.  IS  managers  are 


used  to  paying  miHiotts  for  main¬ 
frames  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dcdlars  for  related  soft¬ 
ware. 

But  there  is  a  cultural  and  po- 
UtkaJ  infrastructure  that  sup¬ 
ports  that  kind  of  purchase,  ooe 
unprecedented  at  the  desktop. 
"The  woric  group  is  traditHNiaUy 
beaded  up  by  an  individual  with¬ 
out  the  budget  Lotus  is  asking 
Continued  on  page  132 


NewVAXs 
to  pack  big 
power  surge 

Memory  needs  could 
cause  sticker  shock 


BY  MAJtYFKAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


In  a  significant  departure  from 
previous  upgrades  within  its 
VAX  6000  fnimeomputer  line. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  vrill  an¬ 
nounce  new  models  during  the 
wed(  of  Oct  22  that  will  require 
128M-byte  memory  boards  and 
a  revamped  backpfauie  to  drive 
vastly  improved  p^onnance. 

DEC  will  also  be  busy  later 
this  month  with  a  slew  of  an¬ 
nouncements  (see  story  page  8). 
indudingtbeOct  16unveiling^ 
a  six-processor  minicomputer 
based  00  Intel  Corp.'s  I486  chip 
and  running  The  Santa  Cruz  Op- 
eratkn's  S(X)  MPX  Unix. 

The  VAX  6000  Model  SOOs. 
40%  to  50%  more  powe^  th»n 
the  present  top-of-the-lioe  mm- 
is.  "will  be  sharply  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  preview  upgrades." 
said  Chris  Christiansen,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Meta  Group.  Inc.  in  West- 
port,  (^onn. 

They  wiQ  also  require  the 
newest  version  of  the  operating 
system.  VMS  5.4.  several  cus¬ 
tomers  and  analysts  confinned. 

"This  upgr^  wiil  require 
major  changes.  The  [Model 
50^1  are  nothing  like  the  6300s 
Continued  on  page  8 
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Lack  of  Unix  unity  blurs  RISC  future 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Reduced  instmetkn  set  com¬ 
puting  systems  in  the  1980s 
have  been  rather  like  Japanese 
sports  cars  —  fast,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and,  from  the  exterior,  of¬ 
ten  indistinguBbable. 

In  the  1990s,  RISC  wiU  be 
even  faster  and  less  expensive. 
RISC  products  wiD  qnn  the 
range  fiom  compact  in  the 
hi^i-end  personal  computer 
range  to  Cadillac  in  the  main- 
fiame  range.  By  the  mid- 
j£  several  RISC  engines 

^  be  tied  together  in  one 
computer,  revving  the  power 
up  to  that  of  next  year’s  high- 


est-end  mainframes. 

While  all  that  price/perior- 
mance  ts  appealing,  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  o^tea  systems  —  in 
which  a  user  could 
pick  an  engine  from 
one  dealer,  peri- 
pbei^  from  anoth¬ 
er.  interior  from  a 
third  and  make  it  aD 
go  —  is  stiO  years 
away. 

With  one  exceptioo,  aD  ven¬ 
dors’  RISC  arcfaitectores  use  a 
Unix  operating  system.  But 
RISC  vendors,  despite  aO  their 
lip  service  about  open  sys¬ 
tems,  cannot  agree  on  ooe  ver- 
sioo  of  Unbe.  While  they  aO  said 
they  wiD  foQow  a  standard 


whenever  it  is  issued,  most  ap¬ 
pear  resistant  tip  homogenia- 
tion  of  their  applications  to 
make  them  portable  across 
hardware,  as  they 
have  sunk  many  en¬ 
gineering  hours  bdo 
tuning  Unix  for 
their  particular 
RISC  architecture. 

For  instanoe.  Mi- 
chad  Mahon,  man¬ 
ager  of  processor  architec¬ 
tures  at  Hewlett-Rsckard  Ca. 
said  that  in  the  future,  soft¬ 
ware  wiD  be  devdoped  neutral 
to  the  vendors’  ardutecture 
and  wiD  be  recompiled  on¬ 
site  to  fit  the  particular 
Continued  on  page  131 
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I  4  Everes  Syatcms  is 

to  pub  an  l446-4»sed 
machine  running  af  50-MHz 
out  of  its  hat  at  Comdex/FaQ. 
beating  Intd  by  a  hare. 

6  Wanting  the  best  of  both 
systems  arcliitectuces,  Un> 

•  tsynintroducesanintegra- 
tion  plan  that  makes  the  most 
of  open  and  praprietary  sys* 
tons. 

7  Analysts  are  predicting 
that  lock's  386SL  chip  and 
Flash  Memory  Card  wffl  cut 
it  a  generous  wedge  of  the 
laptop  industry  pie. 

7  Apple  puts  its  money 
adMre  its  bite  is  with  an  ag> 
gresm  campaign  to  prove 
that  the  Mac^osh  is  indeed 
affordable  and  easy  to  net¬ 
work. 

10  CD-ROM  tecfaiKdogy 
has  come  a  king  way  —  but 
not  fu  enough,  users  at  CD 
ROM  Expo  said. 

12  Vendors  concerned 
about  easing  MCA  communi¬ 
cations  between  IBM  and 
its  licensees  form  a  consor¬ 
tium  with  IBM’s  blessing. 

14  As  LANs  gobble  up 
more  and  more  WAN  band- 
wkhh  these  days.  Network 
GcnesiU  hopes  its  WAN 
Sniffer  can  ferret  out  the 
culprits. 

133  Xerox  of  all  trades:  is 
it  a  scanner?  A  copier?  A 
printer?  Actually,  it's  all 
three. 
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SOFTWARE 

29  When  DEC'S  own 
preadM  acknowledges  that 
Ultrix  is  second-rate,  it's  no 
wonder  users  opt  to  stick 
with  Unix. 

31  The  American  Stock 
Exchange  plays  it  inexpen¬ 
sive  rather  than  safe,  r^bc- 
ing  its  faolt-toleraDt  machines 
with  DEC  systems. 
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43  Fair-weather  users:  Al¬ 
though  pleased  with  A^too- 
Tate's  latest  Dbase  ver- 
bon.  users  say  they’re 
keeping  their  opckms  open. 
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59  Too  much  too  soon: 
Vendors  at  Telecom  '90  had 
fittle  to  show  in  the  way  of 
OSI  compliance. 
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67  The  Sears 
Merchandise  Group  is 
updating  its  retail  systems 
—  and.  hopefully,  its  market 
position. 
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1 05  With  one  foot 
formerly  in  the  grave. 
Sequoia  returns  to  health, 
thanks  to  CEO  Gabriel  Fusco. 
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81  Ihe  fine  art  of  making 
do  with  the  capacity  you've 
got. 
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97  Compatibibty  among 
systems  and  architectures 
once  made  ffiM  great.  Why 
it’s  time  for  Big  Blue  to  start 
(Bering  binary  compMibility 
again.  By  John  Chisbolm. 
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The  Fifth  Wave 


"I  GUESS  iHa^s  A 'USERS  QRcu>'  RaiousT/eouT  ejEMone.  itesc  days." 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

a  Competitive  advantage  for  IS  increas¬ 
ingly  comes  from  re-engineering  internal 
processes,  say  a  majority  of  the  1(W  most  ef¬ 
fective  users  of  IS.  Computermrld's  third 
annual  ranking  of  the  Premier  100  found 
that  most  companies  still  believe  in  strategic 
systems  but  are  focusing  on  improving  inter¬ 
nal  functions  and  empowering  users.  They 
also  believe  the  window  for  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  is  much  more  narrow  that  it  used  to 
be.  Page  1  and  supplement. 

■  The  effectiveness  of  RISC  architec¬ 
ture  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  common 
Unix  standards  among  vendors.  Despite  daz¬ 
zling  price/performance  breakthroughs,  sys¬ 
tems  administration  hassles  are  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  for  IS  departments  trying  to  make 
different  versions  of  Unix  consistent.  IS 
hopes  may  rest  on  future  software  from  ft- 
triot  Partners,  the  new  IBM  joint  venture 
with  Metaphor,  to  smooth  out  Unix  differ¬ 
ences.  Pages  1  and  1 31 . 


■  Sears’  retail  buaineaa 
was  an  IS  pioneer  in  its  in¬ 
dustry.  but  many  of  its  lead¬ 
ing-edge  systems  have  grown 
old.  IS  chief  Robert  Peiken- 
hoff  is  attempting  to  spur  a 
corporate  turnaround  with  a 
reorganized  department  and 
revamped  appli^tions.  Page 
67. 

■  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  about  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  a  $1.9  billion  effort 
to  develop  a  high-power, 
high-speed  computer  net¬ 
work.  The  plan  has  been 
stalled  by  differences  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  Senate  bills, 
but  a  compromise  is  reported¬ 
ly  at  hand.  Page  8. 

■  Unisys  unveiled  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  plans  lor  the 
'908,  exemplifying  the  fine 
line  vendors  are  walking  be¬ 
tween  open  and  proprietary 
systems.  MeanwhQe,  Unisys 
stock  fell  after  Moody’s 
downgraded  the  firm's  debt 
and  preferred  stock.  Page  6. 

■  SDMHz  PCs  based  on 
the  Intel  I486  chip  may 
appear  as  early  as  Comdex/ 
Fail.  Everex  and  three  other 
vendors  are  expected  to  dis¬ 
play  systems  running  at  50 
MHz.  Page  4. 

■  CDROM  applications 

still  have  a  way  to  go  as 
mainstream  business  toots, 
attendees  at  CDROM  Expo 
in  Boston  said.  Too  often, 
they  added,  applications  are 
merely  repackaged  databases 
orbo(^.PagelO.  •* 

■  Short-term  thinking  in 
IS  is  preventing  many  com¬ 
panies  from  moving  ahead 


with  strategic  technologies 
such  as  migration  to  OSI. 
Long-term,  hard-t(M]iiantify 
benefits  are  a  very  tough  seU 
to  top  manag^nent,  e^iecial- 
ly  in  a  time  of  recesbon 
threats  and  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  Page  59. 

■  Performance  manage¬ 
ment  toola  are  becoming 
m<ve  popular  for  analyzing 
resource-intensive  aiqilica- 
tions,  scheduling  jobs  effi- 
dentiy  and  oCbem^  eldng 
all  the  power  out  of  current 
systems.  Nonetheless,  ex¬ 
perts  say  most  large  firms  are 
just  now  getting  into  true  ca¬ 
pacity  roanagefnent.  Page 
81. 

■  On-aite  this  week:  A 
mainframe  spreadsheet  helps 
National  Semicooductor  co¬ 
ordinate  manufacturing  plans 
wiih  sales  results.  Page  45. 
Cincinnati-based  Gibscm 
Greetings  arms  its  account 
reps  with  PCs  to  give  retail¬ 
ers  information  ihat  can  in¬ 
crease  store  sales.  Page  47. 
The  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  scraps  fault-tolerant 
systems  for  lower-cost  DEC 
platforms.  Page  31.  A  DG- 
based  afi-hoe  system  moni¬ 
tors  air  quality  for  Omnecti' 
cut’s  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection.  Page  34. 
Lincoln  National  Insurance  in 
Fort  Vbyne.  Ind.,  gains  office 
productivity  with  systems  tai¬ 
lored  to  70%  of  its  workers 
—  the  mainstream  users. 
Page  38.  Community  Mem¬ 
ory  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  runs 
an  dectfonic  fkifietm  board 
for  dtizens  to  excfaafige  infor¬ 
mation  on  terminals  in  public 
places  including  ban  and 
Laundromats.  Page  60. 
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How  Tb  Tljm'feur  Data 
Center  Into  A  Profit  CoTto: 


Autonadcafly 


Performance. 

It's  one  of  the  toughest  issues  data 
center  managers  face  in  the  90s.  How  can 
thQf  possibly  define,  deliver  and  manage 
the  higher  service  levels  organizations 
need  to  compete? 

The  answer  is  CA-UNIPACK7PMA. 


PERFC»UtANCE 


Manacxment 

RcrarriNc 


CA’VNJPAQ^PMA  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
productive  p^ormance  mana^ment  and 
actmmtwg  solution  ever  developed. 


CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  Performance 
management  fatties  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  online  performance  monitoring 
and  historical  reporting.  Expert  system 
technology  is  us^  to  enhance  and  perfect 
performance  analysis. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMA  includes  the  most 
widely  used  resource  accounting  and 
chargeback  facilities  in  the  industry.  It 
offers  you  consolidated  reporting  and 
accurate,  timely  invoicing. 

The  Capaci^  Planning  facilities  utilize 
advanced  analytic  modeling.  It 
summarizes  and  aggregates  all  perform- 
tmce  data  and  then  applies  expert  system 
technology.  This  guides  configuration 
I  strategy  best  suited  for  the 
I  installation. 

And  now,  without 
I  Computing  Architecture  For 

_ I  The90s,CA-UNIPACK/PMA 

cA's  Computing  Can  deliver  even  higher 
levels  of  integration  and 
provide  total  data  center 
vatueo/cvcfycA  automation  by  working 
softmtresoiuaon.  seamlcssly  with  Other 

CA-UNIPACKS  that  automate  Production, 
Storage,  Security,  and  Data  Center 
Administration. 

To  find  out  how  CA-UNlPACK/PMA 
can  help  you  improve  service  levels  and 
your  company's  bottom  line,  call  1-800- 
645-3003.1 
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e  1990  Computer  Associates  imemationat.  lac., 
711  Stewart  Avenue.  Carden  GQi  NY  11530-4787. 
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Everex  set  to  show  50-MHz  PC 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
c«5n»r 

.  Even  tbou^  Intei  Corp/t  re- 
lesM  at  its  50-MHz  I4M  diip 
wiD  not  come  uotS  sometime  in 
1991.  power  uaen  msy  stiD  find 
an  1480-besed  marhine  mnning 
at  SO  MHz  under  the  Qnistmas 
treeUasyw. 

Everex  ^rstems,  Inc.  isoneof 
St  least  four  hardwsie  vendon 
that  are  expected  to  diapby  an 
I4B6-baaed  machine  nmong  at 
so  MHz  at  Comdez/Fall  '90  in 
Novenfoer.  sources  said. 
Sources  inside  Everex  coo- 
finned  the  report,  ahboagh 
Everex  had  no  official  comment. 

The  speed  increase  comes 
fim  a  technology  twist  called 
Icecap,  or  integrated  circuit  en- 


virnmnental  control,  made  by 
Vdox  Computer  Technology. 
Inc.,  a  Santa  Ova.  CaBL-faaaed 
start-up.  Icecap  uaes  sofid-state 
technology  to  O9ol  the  ddp  down 
to  zero  degrees  Celsiui  arid  keep 
it  6rom  overheating  at  the  hi^ier 
clockspeeds. 

Md  Snyder,  president  d  Ve- 
kn,  coafinned  that  Everex  has 
purchased  aeveral  lots  of  Icecaps 
and  said  that  other  buyers  in¬ 
dude  IBM.  Intd.  Digital  Equip- 
ment  Carp..  Coc^aq  Computer 
Corp..  DeO  Comber  Carp,  and 
Coraroodore  Budness  Machines. 
Inc.,  aa  w^  as  a  numbs  ^s- 
tems  integntars.  He  refused  to 
eoofinn  whether  any  of  these 
vendors  would  display  machines 
oaittg  Icecap  at  Comd^ 

Snyder  said  he  expects  ma- 


Competiti?e 

FROM  PAGE  1  [ 


payoff  comes  from  deploying 
strategic  systems  inside  the  or- 
ganBation. 

’Today  the  most  strategic 
use  for  mformation  technology  is 
to  imprave  internal  processes,^ 
said  Linda  George,  directar  of 
corporate  arformation  services 
at  Gencorp.  Tt’sa  way  for  us  to 
be  more  corporately  effective. " 

A  few  examples  foMow: 

•  Gencorp  has  taken  steps  to¬ 
ward  re-engineermg  various 
cost  centers  in  the  firm  with  an 
eye  toward  leveraging  iirfanna- 
tioo  tedmology.  she  said. 

•  At  I^nne  Webte  Group,  IS  has 
concentrated  on  sinviifyntg  and 
conaofidatii^  nternal  infarroa- 
tmn  foeda  to  traders,  said  Robert 
Benmoacfae,  dstetor  of  MIS. 

•  MG  Communications  Corp. 

rednced  double  and 

double  tdfing  and  trmmwt  staff 
by  two-cUrds  after  kXegrating  a 
netwmt  and  (farta  center  opera- 
tions  at  an  Ohfofocfiity. 

'•  FMC  Carp,  finiahed  the  first 
phase  of  an  IBM  309(Missed 


Re-ensKneering  popularity 

*  rtmmcmiservieaortemigtiomiUad  Premier  too  eampai 
'eengmeeringproemtitermpliiebtii^tiftedaiehgs 


dunes  based  on  Icecap  technol¬ 
ogy  to  make  it  to  market  before 
year’s  end.  Everex’s  Stephen 
Oou^l;crty,  manager  of  perfor¬ 
mance  testing  at  the  Fremont, 
Calif.-baaed  firm,  said  Everex 


kwcop  coots  chip  to  0^  Celsius 
topmentoperkealing 


was  not  likely  to  be  among  them. 

“We've  run  thing  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  it  gives  high 
performance,  but  we  don’t  have 
a  way  to  absolutely  confirm  that 
it  wffl  be  fine  ninoing  at  that 
speed,”  Dou^KTty  said.  Wfade 
the  firm  believes  it  unlikely  that 
users  would  suffer  pnAlems 
such  as  incorrect  cakmiations 
while  using  the  device,  be  said, 
“until  Intel  has  said  it  can  oper¬ 
ate  at  that  range  of  temperature, 
we  don't  know  for  sure.” 

An  Intel  spokeswoman  said 
that  Intel  was  familiar  with  the 
Velox  technology  but  was  not 
working  with  the  firm.  She  also 
warned  that  Intel  considers  it  a 
bad  idea  to  use  chips  in  ways  that 
have  not  been  specified  by  Intel. 

Dougherty  said  that  Everex 
was  likely  to  use  Icecap  to  help  it 
design  next-generation  systems 
in  advance  of  Intel's  delivery  of 
foster  chip  prototypes. 


{DMnnBRMORlD 


procurement  traddng  system 
that  will  ccxnpletely  automate 
the  firm's  purchasing. 

Once  the  tedmdogy  is  in 
place,  executives  said,  advan¬ 
tage  springs  from  maximizing  it. 

“Anybody  can  buy  the  tech- 
nofo^."  said  ^William  Frid.  ex¬ 
ecutive  viceiiresideat  at  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America.  “Success  comes  from 
continually  developing  and  im¬ 
proving  user  skiU  sets. ' ' 

Technology  provides  a 
shorter  window  of  advantage, 
and  it  keeps  newcomers  out  of 
thebusinesa. 

WeO-depioyed  technology 
poees  “a  very  signifkanr  barrier 
to  entzy’*  for  new  firms  in  an  in¬ 
dustry,  said  Anisfa  Mathai.  vice- 
president  at  Bankers  Tnnt  Co. 

The  survey  polled  92  of  the 
100  moat  effodive  users  of  IS 
ranked  in  the  1990  Cmputer- 
mrtd  Premier  100.  The  annual 
ranking  examines  Fortune  500 
services  and  induBtrial  firms  and 
their  IS  operatioos  (see  special 
supplement  with  tfab  issue). 

Respondents  to  the  sirvey  in¬ 
cluded  16  finanrial  services 
firms,  12  aeronpnce  firms,  11 


banks,  10  utilities  and  nine  firms  tive.  food  and  pharmaceuticals, 
each  in  chemicals,  manufoctur-  retail  and  transportation  catego- 
and  petroleum.  Fewer  than  ries  were  surveyed,  so  their  re- 
nine  firms  from  the  diversified  sponses  were  not  foctored  into 
services,  industrial  and  automo-  tte  industry  statistics. 

Premier  concerns 


While  Avnurr  iOO  firms  share  comrooci  concerns  about  re¬ 
maning  competitive,  each  industry  faaa  a  different  set  of  Q 
chaHengei  a^  oancerns.  The  following  are  brief  sununahes 
for  encfa  nduttry  surveyed: 

Airoapncjt.  'Tte  greatest  chaSoge  focing  IS  executives  at 
top  amwpnce  firms  ia  technological  diange  and  integratioii. 
Defcaae  budget  cutbacks  and  oompetitioo  run  a  close  second. 
Baniring.AllllbsnldnglSezecutivespoIledsaidtbeirindas- 
tiywgbectmecnore  competitive  during  the  next  year.  Three- 
qumteraalsD  fed  increased  scrutiny  from  top  management 
Chaagmg  the  aiae  of  IS  is  one  sokitioo  being  explored  by 
nitoy  baoki.  hfine  of  the  11  banks  surveyed  said  they  merged 
or  CQoaakdtted  data  caters  during  ffie  past  year. 

Gaamkala.  Acqncmg  and  inc^rating  the  latest  techmdogy 
w9  be  big  concons  for  diemical  firms  in  1991,  acconfing  to 
the  one  cdmmicd  congnies  among  the  Perm  ier  i  Off. 
FiBaBcial  Servioao.  When  it  comes  to  re-engineering  busi- 
oesa  processes,  financial  firms  are  the  moat  aggressive.  Afi  1 6 
finan^  aervicea  executives  said  they  have  re-engineered 
hissiM  ■  proctasts  to  take  advxitage  of  mformatioa  technol- 
Qgy  over  the  past  year. 

Mamrfnflni  ing.  Top  IS  executives  in  manufacturing  agreed 
wkk  peazs  in  other  iadustria  that  tecfanological  change  and  in¬ 
tegration  are  among  the  biggest  dtalleages  they  fooe. 
AeCmIeam.  The  aio^  greatest  challenge  fodng  their  com¬ 
panies,  petroleoa  eaecativea  said,  is  balmicmg  domestic  od  and 
gas  eipfaratkio  and  production  with  the  overseas  rnnket 
They  the  IS  oimian  over  the  next  year  wiO  be  to  improve 

prodocta  ad  aervicea  i^ie  keepiaf  costs  down. 

Utilitkn.  Chief  coeoenis  are  tte  strategic  use  of  IS  as  wdl  as 
pnrmnnf  I  iaiiM  1  na  li  ii  Isi  iiit  rial  1 1  liiiiin^. 


CORRECTION 

Readers  may  have  been  surprised  to  read  that  the  youthful-lookmg 
Les  AStertiiai,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.,  has  been  at  Us  company's  bdm  for  46  years 
(CW,  Od  1].  In  fact.  Alberthal  is  46  years  old  and  has  been  EDS' 
CEO  since  1986. 

In  the  chart  accompanying  the  story  "Bringing  up  ‘baby'  conqMiters 
DO  smafl  feat”  (CW,  Od  1],  the  sales  proiections  were  reversed  for 
pocket  and  lap^  computers.  The  correct  numbers  for  laptops  range 
from  1.5  nuffion  in  1989  to  2.8  million  in  1993,  wUle  pocket  or  hand¬ 
held  computers  range  from  80,000  to  3.1  adboo  during  that  time 
frame. 
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Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  tdte  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing. 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  largest 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainframe,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
mote  cost  efficient  computer  has  come 


software  not  only  to  run  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computers 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
mote  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ORACLE 


S(^twm  that  runsondlyour  computers. 


of  IBM  or  Oigitil  Eqiipcam  etsy  irao  ptay  m  the  open  «;»-  said  the  coounitineot  to  X/Opeo  ready  begun  bunting  for  a  new 

Ovp.  to  set  forth  an  vcfaitec-  tegiaenmounieut,**aiidGeoi^  staodardi  and  a  common  appbca*  noftwarg  pwwhiiiiT  yf>H  it 

ture  hrgely  buit  on  its  own  I  jidamood,  Unbys  watcher  at  tkms  enviroament  “could  be  a  taintog  the  idea  of  moving  off  the 

agenda.  Uni^  they  said,  wants  Gartner  Group.  Inc.  Neverthe-  strong  setting  point,  particularly  Unisya  pUtforms  entirely, 

to  balance  its  awipeting  needs  lean,  Linda  mood  said  be  was  im-  in  Europe.”  Je^  Wtinsteia,  (hrector  of 

sure  whether  there  However,  Goulde  noted  that  corporate  MIS  at  General  In- 
are  many  differences  enhancements  on  top  of  stan-  stnunent  Carp,  in  Lyndburst, 
in  the  capabilities  of  dard  pUtforms.  particularly  in  NJ.,  said  that  he  and  many  of  fab 
the  Unisys,  DEC  and  the  case  of  software  applica-  counterparts  in  the  Unbys  user 
IBM  architectures.  tions,  are  vital  for  winning  cus-  committee  are  very  concerned 
John  Rymer.  se-  tomers.  about  the  conqiany's  tmanriai 

niar  editor  of  “Unix  However,  at  least  one  of  statements  and  that  the  {dirase 
and  the  Office,”  a  those  customers  said  he  felt  the  “ripe  for  acqubitian”  conies  up 
monthly  report  from  new  architecture  had  come  too  frequently. 

Sesrbold’s  Office  Ute  and  doubted  that  financially  However,  other  customers 
mlm  Computing  Group  in  strapped  Unisys  would  be  aUe  to  said  they  beheve  Unisys  will  see 
CfOUwndihotf  M  Bostcm.  was  more  afraid  the  initiative.  its  way  out  of  Ha  finandal  trou- 

eusUmerpnlection  tqibeat.  “The  new  architecture  b  bles.  "The  finanfial  [cfifficulties] 

“As  an  architec*  fine,”  said  Woody  Woodward,  di-  are  short  term,”  said  George 
ture,  Unbys  has  actually  done  a  rector  of  information  systems  at  Germann,  national  director  of 
“From  our  cwaomers' point  pretty  good  job.”  be  said.  "SAA  Calmat  Co.,  a  mining  concern  in  MIS  at  Enwt  A  Young  in  Lynd- 

.  doesn't  know  about  Unix,  which  Los  Angeles.  “But  I  have  the  hurst.  NJ.,  who  noted  that  Un- 

b  still  in  a  separate  woiid.  WHh  feeling  they  don’t  have  the  pow-  bys  b  not  alone  amnng  stnig- 
ture,  building  on  the  systems  and  (the  Unisys  Architecture],  Unix  er  to  do  this  with  their  cash  prob>  gUng  U.S.  computer  vendors, 
investments  they  have  today." 

Unrub  also  attempted  to  db- 
program-  tingtasb  the  Ucusys  arduteaure 
mtng  intarbces  and  fourth-  from  the  enterpcisewide  com- 
geoeratioo  computer-aded  soft-  putxng  schemes  of  its  competi- 
ware  engineering  ofierin^  tors. 

Some  observers  said  thb  Unlike  SM’s  Systems  Appti- 
ffltxed-faag  approach  to  open-  dtion  Architecture  (SAA),  be 
neat,  providing  access  to  a  pro-  said,  “we're  bringing  standards 
pnetary  world  through  an  open  to  the  pit^irietary  systems. . .“ 
systems  window,  makes  sense  “What’s  new  b  they  are  say- 
fw  Unbys,  which  Ucks  the  clout  ingthe/regoingtomakepropri- 


NEW  YORK  ^  a  t^- 
rape  betweoi  open  and  propri- 
etvy  ardutetiires,  Un^  of  protecting  exbt- 
Corp.  ouflmwl  a  plan  bat  week  ing  cuatomers*  in- 
(br  coonBnatmg  its  dbporate  vestments,  joining 
product  fines  sod  dehvcnog  the  the  open  systems 
enterprise  wide  network  com-  wave  and  makiag 
putng  it  said  customers  win  de-  oewaalestocustom- 
maadb  the  1990b.  ersloolaDgformidti- 

The  Unbys  Architecture  cafis  vdndoraokitioos. 
for  btepating  rather  than  abnn-  Uniqrs  CUri  Ex- 

dooing  Unbys'  various  propri-  ecutive  Officer 
etsypbtfbms.  James  A.  Unrvdi  last 

The  “riue"  in  the  architec-  week  eqilidtly  stat-  * 
tm.  which  wS  connect  efifler-  ed  the  goal  of  pro-  • 
ent  Unbys  tnarhinrs  to  one  an-  tecting  the  conqa- 
otber  as  wefl  as  to  systema  from  ny's  current  enbomers. 
other  computer  mabers,  win  be  a  '  ~ 

combination  of  open  and  de  facto  of  view.”  be  said,  “(thb  arc^ec- 
indnstry  standards,  particubriy  ture)  hd^  them  plan  (or  the  fu- 
network  ioterfsces.  Other  key 
elements  are  Unbys*  own  soft¬ 
ware  toob,  notably  Hs  third-gen- 
ention  application 


2200,  A  series  get  systems  refresher 


port  third-party,  OSl-compfiant  graphical  user  interfiKes.  ’The 

network  management  products  apptkatioo  programming  inter- 

such  as  ATAT's  Accumaster  In-  bee  wQ]  use  the  X/Open  Dnta- 

tegrator.  Unisys  said.  bilHy  Guide  for  hi^i4evel  bi>- 

Unisys  also  said  it  plans  to  guages,  data  management, 
demoG^rate  distribute  com-  operating  systems,  networking 
puling  using  Mapper  at  thb  and  data  communications  and 
ing  systems  for  its  A  series  and  week’s  Interop ‘90  conference  in  user  interfaces. 

2200  series  mainframes.  Both  San  Jose.  Calif.  John  Rymer,  editor  of  “Unix 

systems  wiD  mdude  components  For  the  end-user  interface  and  the  Office.”  a  r^iort  from 

of  the  Open  Systems  likercon-  component  of  the  archhecture.  Seybold’s  Office  Computing 

nect  (OSD  model.  Unbys  raUied  behind  Microeofr  Group  in  Boston,  said  the  ardti- 

Unbys  also  expanded  the  Cop.'s  and  (BM’s  OS/2  Presen-  lecture’s  support  ftv  multiven- 
reach  of  its  development  envi-  tation  Manager,  although  it  said  dor  environments  and  Hs  push 
ronments  —  key  pans  of  its  Hs  end-user  interface  wiD  also  in-  for  open  standards  reflects  “Un- 
cross-pbtfonn  integration  strat-  dude  drivers  for  Motif,  Micn^  bys' awareness  that  they  have  to 
egy  —  by  announcing  that  its  soft’s  Windows,  X  Window  Sys-  take  the  crumbs  off  the  taWe  and 
fourth-generation  bnguages  tern  and  future  windowing  rebuild  their  business.*' 

(4GL).  Mapper  and  Ally,  will  be 
available  on  ATAT  3B2  and 
NCR  Corp.  Tower  systems. 

Earlier  thb  year,  Unbys  an¬ 
nounced  a  port  of  both  4GLs  to 
Sun  Microi^ems,  Inc.  Scabble 
Processor  Architecture  pbt- 
forms.  The  company’s  develop¬ 
ment  systems  —  Ally,  Mapper 
and  Line  —  will  be  cooden^ 
into  one  environment  in  1991. 
officiab  said  fast  week. 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

ewSTAFT 


Moody’s  casts  dubious 
eye  on  Uni^s  fortunes 


Tiered  structure 


he  UmB)«  ardiitcctnre  w9  cover  three  tiers  of  hard¬ 
ware;  workatatioBa/wmk  greupa,  aerveff  and  otior- 
matioo  fabba.  The  bub,  rfprraeuted  by  the  Uabjra  A 
series  and  1 100/2200  aeries  nafnaea.  are  the  top 
of  the  Uerardiy  and  are  deariy  poritioned  for  ochfine 


More  open  Ifcow  wvr 

Some  of  the  most  aggressive 
commitments  to  open  standards 
are  part  of  the  networking  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  five-compooent  Unisys 
architecture.  For  network  trans¬ 
port,  for  instance,  Uni^  said  it 
wiD  uM  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface,  backbone  T3/Syiich- 
rooous  Optical  Netwo^  for 
voice,  image,  voice  and  dau  mte- 
gntioD  and  broadband  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Networks  for 
voice  and  data  mtegration. 

Ukewbe,  (or  network  man¬ 
agement,  Uoiqrs  eaid  cmwmum- 
catkas  wHbia  Hs  Systema  Man¬ 
agement  Service  (SMS)  wffl  use 
the  OSI  reference  nwdd  and 
rely  oo  the  OSI  Commoo  Mao- 
agemeot  Information  Protocol 
Thb  means  that  Sh^  wiD  sup- 
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Intel  chip,  card  aim  at  portable  PCs 


BY  JIM  NASH 

and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


Intel  C(7p.  this  week  b  expected  to  unveil 
both  its  803S6SL  chip  and  its  first  memo¬ 
ry  card  The  personal  computer  compo¬ 
nents  win  have  an  almost  immediate  im¬ 
pact  on  portable  and  perhaps  even 
desktop  computers. 

Sources  doee  to  the  ounpany  have 
said  the  3B6SL  win  have  the  same  power- 
management  capabilities  currently  avail¬ 
able  only  in  twin  chip  sets,  at  a  price  below 
Intel's  M386SX  diip.  h  is  expected  to  be 
announced  Oct  15  but  could  be  unveUed 

Apple  boasts 
of  Mac  attack 

BY  JIM  NASH 
and  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAFF 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  executives  last 
w^  outlined  an  aggressive  five-year 
battle  plan  with  whidi  they  hope  to  recap¬ 
ture  the  firm's  erodmg  market  share. 

The  Cupertino,  C^ilif.-baaed  company 
plans  to  start  the  offensive  next  Monday 
with  the  introduction  of  three  new  sys¬ 
tems,  including  a  long-awaited  entiy-le^ 
model  —  the  Macintoah  Classic  —  fisting 
for  $999.  The  product  launch  wiO  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  a  $40  million  advertising 
campaign. 

Since  1987,  Ande  has  seen  its  portioo 
of  the  personal  computer  market  slip 
fioro  nearly  15%  to  just  10%,  according 
to  Dataquest,  Inc,  a  San  Jooe,  Cafif.- 
based  research  firm. 

Apple  Chairman  Jdm  ScuUey  said  no 
sacr^  cows  will  be  spared  in  or^  to  re¬ 
store  the  company  to  its  former  glory. 
“We're  going  to  make  some  significant 
changes,"  ScuBey  said 

The  first  tradition  to  ^  may  be  Ap¬ 
ple's  gross  profit  margin,  which  has  hem 
among  the  hi^iest  in  the  mdustiy.  Last 
year,  its  profit  margin  was  54%..Sadley 
said  Apple  will  accept  smaller  profit  mar¬ 
gins  as  longas  H  gains  market  share. 

However,  analyst  Bruce  Lopatkin  at 
Hambrecfat  &  Quist,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco 
said  be  expects  to  see  margins  drop  no 
more  than  “a  couide  of  percentage 
points”  during  the  next  few  quarters. 

Some  analysts  warned  that  Apple's 
foreseen  tunoround  may  be  beyond  its 
grasp.  "You  can't  lose  market  share  over 
a  sustained  period  and  then  suddenly  dig  it 
up  ovemi^t,"  said  Charles  Rotbchild.  an 
analyst  at  the  Jersey  Dty.  N  J..  offices  of 
I^rshing&Ca 

Apple  has  also  become  mired  in  a  se¬ 
ries  o(  internal  recv gamzatioos,  executive 
resignations  and  shifting  marketing  strat¬ 
egies  during  the  past  few  years. 

Both  ScuD^  and  Chief  Operating  Offi¬ 
cer  Michael  Spindler  said  the  company  is 
considering  moves  never  bef^e  at 
Apple,  including  the  ficeosmg  of  its  tech¬ 
nology  to  other  firms.  Atthou^  neither 
executive  would  comment  on  reports  that 
Apple  is  working  with  Sony  Corp.  for  this 
purpose.  Spindler  said  that  Ai^'s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Japanese  electronics  gi- 
aitt  is  "  intensifying. " 


as  early  as  today,  when  Intel  will  intro¬ 
duce  its  Flash  Memory  Card.  The  card  is  a 
sdid-state  repbcement  for  floppy  (fisks. 

The  announcements  couk)  put  Intel  in 
a  sobd  leadership  poaitioa  in  the  laptop 
and  smaller  computer  market,  the  fewest 
growing  piece  of  the  PC  pie. 

As  described  by  one  analyst,  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous,  the  386SL  is 
a  low-power  386  chip  designed  for  the 
laptop,  operating  at  anywhere  from  one 
watt  to  an  undtsdosed  full-power  setting 
with  numerous  sleep  modes. 

Other  sources,  both  in  and  outaide  In- 
teL  have  coiifunied  that  it  will  feature  a 
386  microfwocessor  kernel,  a  amaO  cache 


memocy,  a  cache  memory  controller  chip 
and  pgipheral  lope  Contxary  to 
prevkNts  me&  reports,  the  chip  wiD  not 
sport  a  80387SX  math  coproceaaor  or  an 
IBM  ^Adeo  GratMcs  Array-compatible 
gr^ihics  chip,  according  to  a  oompany 
source  who  requested  anonymity. 

Gathering  microprocessors  off  a  com¬ 
puter’s  motherboard  and  placing  them  on 
a  sin^  ch^  wiQ  eventually  shrink  com¬ 
puter  sixes  and  could  cut  tbdr  prices.  Be¬ 
cause  the  dnp  condwnes  the  system  sup¬ 
port  logic,  it  uses  less  power,  making  it 
ideal  for  use  in  notebook  computers. 

Pricing  the  386SL  below  Intel's 
386SX  dup  may  make  the  80286  obso¬ 
lete,  one  analyst  pointed  out  He  said  the 
386SL  is  des^ned  geoericaUy  enou^  to 
replace  286 chips  in  productian  today . 


The  new  chap  addresses  InleTs  man¬ 
date  to  increase  the  namber  of  nacro- 
proceasora  and  transistors  on  each  chap, 
bad  18  one  of  aeveral  dup  makers  reput¬ 
ed  to  be  working  on  similar  dups. 

The  Flash  Memory  Card,  wludi  is 
about  the  same  siae  as  a  credit  card, 
comes  in  1 M- and  4M-byte  verakna.  lotd 
is  rdeasiog  a  Flash  Monoty  Card  devd- 
oper’s  tool  kit  for  notebook  computer 
makers  who  purdtaae  laid  dupa. 

A  number  of  companies  are  rumored  to 
be  readying  noteb^  or  pahn-top  sys¬ 
tems  that  Dse  the  card's  media  for  Com- 
dex/Fafl  '90  next  month.  Among  them  are 
Atari  Corp.,  AST  Research,  loc.,  DeO 
Conqsiter  Carp.,  Nqipao  Etectrooic 
Corp.  and  Toshiba  Ame^  Information 
Systems. 


r\ 


Nazhniic  the  Efficiency  of  Your  Tape 

CLEAN  UP  WflTH 


PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  SWAiCSS 
(PATS  )  is  a  tape  utility  prt^ram  which 
permits  online  tape  certification,  verification 
and  erasure. 

o  PAIS  is  designed  to  certify  tapes  where 
ffiey  will  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  ibivcs. 
o  PATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
that  data  files  can  be  real 
o  PATS  su^wrts  high-speed  data  security  ' 
erasure  d  data. 

o  PATS  provides  a  permanent  record  of  each 
tape  t»ted  in  the  form  of  comprehensive 
detail  and  summary  reports. 

PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  AND 
BBCOVEEY  fPATAEI  is  a  tape  utility 
program  which  analyzes  and  copies  ta^ 
espedalfy  tapes  with  data  checks  or  bad  data. 


frrnmBCOrrrnfiht 
PATS  mtiPATMM  MEPOMTS 
€md  m  PMEB  SS  ikUr  TSSAl 
CAU  (SSI)  S9S-73SS 
AvailaUe  for 

VSl  and  all  MVS  systems 


PATAB  is  designed  to: 

o  Read  tapes,  including  multi-vohime  and/or 
multi-fik  tapes. 

o  Recover  from  bO  errors  on  tapes. 

o  Copy  tapes,  including  multi-fik  and/or 
numi-volumc  tapes  in  one  execution. 

o  Modify  data  on  tape  (whik  copying). 

•  Display  and  correct  data  check  blocks 
on  tape 

o  Validate  and  correct  the  record  format  of 
files  on  tupe  (including  variabk  spanned 
records  like  SMF). 

•  Convert  ASCH  data  to  EBCDIC,  EBCDIC 
toAsen. 

•  Copy  tapes  to  a  different  Uiel  type  or 
de^  type  such  as  AN5I-to-IBM  labels, 
or  6250  BP)  to  3480  cartridge. 

•  Re-block  tape  files  whik  copying. 


IMMOVATIOIf  * 

•I*  DATA  PROCESSING 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS;  275  Paterson  Aveoue.  UMe  FaHs.  Mew  Jersey  07424  •  (201)  890-7300 
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NREN  legislation  gains  new  life 


Tbe  biO.  crafted  by  the  for  tbeoi,  govenunent  sources 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  said.  ‘The  federal  energy  labs 
1989,  gives  primary  funding  and  are  desperately  looking  for  a 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  After  responsibility  for  the  NREN  to  new  mission.''  one  Senate  staff 
months  of  languishing  and  weeks  tbe  Natiooal  Science  Foundatka  member  said  last  wedc. 
in  a  diqiute  with  a  rival  bill,  pend-  (NSF),  which  has  already  begun  Presently,  an  agreement  be- 
ing  le^slatkm  that  would  estab-  beefing  up  its  giant  NSFnet  by  tween  tbe  rival  committees  is 
liih  a  five-year.  $1.9  billion  fed-  boosting  tbe  capacity  of  hs  back-  near,  and  a  compromise  bdl  is 
enl  higb-p^ormance  computer  bone  to  45M  bit/sec.  likely  to  be  approved  by  both 

and  conumtnications  {sogram  is  However,  this  year,  a  rrval  bill  camps  this  we^.  a  staff  aide  in- 

about  to  move  forward,  sources  sponsored  by  Sm.  J.  Bennett  volv^  in  tbe  negotiations  said, 
said  hte  last  week.  Johnston  (D-La.)  and  tbe  Senate  Tbe  aide  said  that  the  new  bill 

Tbe  program,  originaity  Energy  Committee  appeared,  will  give  re^onsfinlity  for  build- 
spelled  out  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  earmarking  NREN  funds  and  re-  ing  the  netvrork  to  an  interagen- 
Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D-Tenn.).  sponsifaility  fm*  the  U.S.  Depart-  cy  "federal  netwmk  council" 
would  sponsor  the  development  ment  of  Energy.  A  battle  for  made  up  of  officials  from  the 
of  a  Natknil  Research  and  Edu-  ownership  of  the  project  ensued  NSF.  tlK  National  Aeronautics 
catkn  Network  (NREN)  with  between  the  senators  and  their  and  %>ice  Administration  and 
bandwidth  in  tbe  biUions  of  bits  committees.  the  Departments  of  Energy.  De- 

per  second  and  large-scale  paral-  fenae  and  Commerce.  NSFnet 

lei  cooqxiters  operating  at  tril-  Wbottodo?  would  be  tbe  likely  base  for 

boos  of  operatioos  per  second.  It  Tbe  Energy  Department,  faced  NREN.hesaid. 
atoocaSsfortbeestabiishnientof  with  budget  cuts  for  several  rea-  The  new  biQ  may  be  attached 
nationally  (fistributed  libraries  of  sons,  including  tbe  decreased  im-  as  an  amendment  to  another 
software  and  data  and  stepped-  portance  of  its  nuclear  weapons  Senate  bill,  but  in  any  case,  it 
up  funding  for  basic  researd)  and  programs,  was  kx^g  for  new  must  be  approved  by  both 
educatioiL  things  to  do  and  new  ways  to  pay  houses  of  Omgress. 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

cwarvr 


m  memory,  that  would  be  another  tbe  low  end  of  tbe  VAX  main- 

coQsideratioD  on  upgrading.  I’m  frame's  power.  Yet  analysts  and 
FROM  PAGE  1  shocked."  said  Scot  Shepherd,  a  customers  contacted  lak  wedt 

system  administrator  at  Chapar-  seemed  convinced  that  a  possi- 
and  6400s."  agreed  Barry  Wni-  ral  Steel  Co.  in  Mxflothian,  Tex-  ble  cannibalintioo  of  low-end 
man,  an  analyst  at  Sanford  Bern-  as.  "But  I  look  at  a  memory  up-  VAX  9000s,  which  start  at 
stein  Ca  in  New  York.  Across  grade  like  a  CPU  upgrade.  U  you  around  40  MIPS,  would  not  be  a 
tbe  Atlantic.  DEC’S  European  need  K.  you  need  it."  significant  issue  for  DEC. 

operations  last  week  began  Chaparral  is  in  the  final  stages  The  most  important  tedmical 

slashing  prices  by  26%  to  35%  of  automating  its  main  beadquar-  changes  in  tbe  Modd  SOOs  in- 
on  exist^  60008,  said  Karlyn  ters  and  three  sted  miDs  under  dude  a  newly  enhanced  XMI  bus 
Kilroy,  an  analyst  at  Technology  all-DEC  systems,  developing  ap-  supporting  at  least  twice  tbe 
Investment  Strategies  Corp.  m  pbcations  on  Smartstar's  fourth-  data  throughput  of  its  predeces- 
Framiagfaxm.  Mass.  Tbe  same  generatkm  language  for  DEC'S  sor  and  availability  of  a  fully  du- 
scenario  wiD  undoubtedly  repeat  RDB  database.  "We’re  consider-  plexed  Computer  Interconnect 
itadfintheU.S..d»eadd^  ing  the  new  6000s  agunst  a  VAX  Interiace,  rather  than  tbe  single 
Willmao  said  antidpatioo  of  9000  [mainframe]  ri^t  now,"  interconnect  inter&ce  now 
thenewcnsdune’ifaDddwtcre-  Shepherd  said.  available  on  the  VAX  60008. 

ated  1  "significant  air  pocket"  in  At  performance  ratings  that  The  combinatioo  of  the  XMI 

sales  of  the  present  iu^t-end  reportedly  run  as  hi^  as  60  mil-  bus  sod  duplexed  Computer  In- 
VAX  6000s.  lion  mstructions  per  second  terconnect  Interface  should  alle- 

At  prices  ranging  from  (MIPS),  the  hi^-end  Model  viste  previous  system  bottle- 
$300,0()0  to  $1  millioa,  the  SOOs  will  indeed  encroach  upon  necks. 

Model  5008  wfil  not  —  at  first 
blush  —  look  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  their  predecnsor 
4008.  But  if  DEC  bolda  true  to 
previous  memory  prices  of  more 
than  $1,000  per  m^at^.  tbe 
new  12^-b^  memory  board 
required  on  the  hfodd  SOOs 
could  9ve  tome  users  pause. 

The  maximum  memory  oo  a 
Model  400  now  is  256M  bytes, 
but  only  in  32M-byte  incre- 
ments,  which  take  up  several 
slots  on  tbe  machine's  back- 
phne,  "By  quadrupling  the 
amount  of  memory  on  a  board 
[for  tbe  Model  500],  DEC  is  re- 
dudng  tile  riota  th^  customers 
have  to  devote  to  memory," 

Chriatiassen  said.  The  maximum 
memory  the  Model  SOOs  wfll  be 
able  to  bold  is  51 2M 

'Tve  got  a  sneal^  Imnch 
this  upgrade  is  not  going  to  be 
real  cheap,"  said  Kevin  Ober- 
mann.  network  manager  for  tbe 
engineering  department  at  Law¬ 
rence  Uvennore  Laboratories  in 
Livennocc,CaliL 

"If  we  have  to  buy  aO  oew 


Hpt  buys  Prinw  woriutoUeiu 

The  Rat  Gi^.  wladi  is  headqiwftcred  is  Italy  sod  » the  par- 


Fa(jtsonVAX,etc 


•  AoewiBeofredMedaMmrtinBaetcnmpirtigCRISQscTv- 
erabaaedoacblpafwiilpaCo8BpMto9yalaBa,liiC.‘nie26- 
MEPS  Decsyaten  5500,  idach  is  adiwhiied  to  be  intmdured 
Get  31  St  Unix  Ekpo  in  New  Totk.  w9  repboe  tte  Dec^atem 
SdOOaadSSOOinea. 

•  A  new  Vsistalinn  atended  to  shore  op  the  prionfperfor- 
miBoe  gap  between  DECs  VAX/VMS  worhstnHnna  and  iu 
RISC  wwfcstatioBs.  It  wB  Job  the  Viitatbii  3100  Csnfly  at 
the  top  of  that  fine. 

MARYFRANJOHNSON 
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Hard  Data  vs. 

Hardsell 

Oracle’s  new  seminar  series  generates  real-world  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  data  management  problems. 


The  problem  with  most  seminars  is 
the  “solutions”.  Slick  sales  messages 
designed  more  to  pitch  products  than 
solve  problems. 

Oracle’s  new  Technology  Seminars, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  hard  sell  by 
addressing  the  hard  issues,  Issues  identi¬ 
fied  in  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
customers,  industry  consultants  and 
Oracle’s  own  technology  partners.  Topics 
representing  the  major  technological 
challenges  facing  customers  in  the  90’s. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  “Strategic 
Decisions  for  Information  Management”, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of 
key  information  management 
issues  and  how  relational  tech¬ 
nology  can  address  them. 

The  four  topics  covered  are: 
reducing  application  develop¬ 
ment  backlogs,  ensuring  that 
critical  applications  perform 
to  their  maximum  potential, 
sharing  data  across  multiple 
heterogeneous  systems,  and 
keeping  end-users  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


This  overview  is  comple 
mented  by  issue-specific 
forums  that  fully  define 
and  explore  single 
topics.  From  CASE 
technology  to  delivering 
the  promise  of  SAA  in 
the  VM  environment. 

Each  seminar  features  a 
multi-media  presentation 
containing  technical  demon¬ 
strations,  examples  of  solutions 
currently  working  in  place,  plus 
open  discussions  where  attendees  can 


Oracle  Technology 
Seminar  Topics: 


Ending  Application  Backlogs 
End  User  Access 

Client/ Server 
Architecture 

Financial  Management 
CASE  Technology 
SecureSystems 
Integrating  Mainframes 

Maximizing  Critical 
Applications 

Data  Sharing  with 
Heterogeneous  Systems 


question  the  experts  on 
specific  problems.  And 
each  session  includes  a 
Solutions  Kit  con¬ 
taining  white  papers, 
product  informa¬ 
tion  and  related 
!  research. 

As  new  technology 
issues  arise  and  user 
needs  change,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  seminars 
will  change  as  well. 

So  customers  can  come  to  as  many 
seminars  as  they  want  and  get 
answers  to  specific  questions, 
learn  about  solutions  used  in 
other  companies,  build  an  infor¬ 
mation  resource  or  simply  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  trends. 

Space  is  limited  and  these 
seminars  fill  quickly,  so  call 
1-800-633- 1 072  Ext.  81 1 8  to  make 
a  reservation  or  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  seminar  topics, 
schedules  and  locations. 

Finally,  hard  data  that’s  easy  to 
get. 


1-800-633-1072  Ext  81 18 
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Users  still  dissatisfied  with 
current  CD-ROM  offerings 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 
cwsrarr 


BOSTON  CotnpKt  dac/read-ooly 
memory  (CD-ROM)  technology  stdl 
seems  haunted  by  its  image  as  an  overiy 
compbcated  ahemative  to  boaks.  As  evi^ 
dence,  one  ci  the  higbest-profile  an¬ 
nouncements  at  the  CD-ROM  Expo  here 
last  week  was  Tone  Magazine's  cunent- 
events  abnanac  on  CO. 

Some  business  users  cooifriained  that 


CD-ROM  technology  and  applications 
have  not  yet  satisBed  their  na^.  At  an 
Expo  conference  on  productivity,  the  con¬ 
sensus  among  attendees  and  ^>eakers 
was  that  ail  too  often,  CD-ROM  offerings 
are  merely  repackaged  books,  databases 
and  software. 

"Where  is  the  value  added?"  asked  one 
insurance  industry  inforniation  systems 
staff  member,  noting  that  productivity  is 
probably  decreased  by  putting  something 
such  as  a  dictionary  on  CD.  Unless  the  CD 


putter  is  already  in  the  drive  and  booted, 
it  is  usually  faster  to  grab  the  book  and 
look  up  your  word,  be  contended. 

Ex^goer  Edward  Hilt  was  searching 
for  techiM^ogy  that  would  help  his  hospi¬ 
tal  integrate  a  CD-ROM- 
based  Pkysician'sDesk  Ref- 
ertnce  with  patient  databa^ 
es  running  (£  a  mainframe. 

HID,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  at  Winchester 
Hos{Rtal  in  Wmchester, 

Ma^.  did  not  Hnd  what  he 
was  looking  for. 

“The  technology's  get¬ 
ting  there,  but  it's  not  there  yet."  he  said. 

“CD-ROM  is  not  the  best  answer  for 
everything,”  added  Gian  Argentati,  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  engineering  standards 


GetTI-eBestPC 
CDBCXEven  iFlr 
SvesYxiMcney 


aDMPETITIVE  CHECKUST 


PeicripttoB 

REAUA  COBOL 

COBOW 

COBOL/2  WORKBENCH* 

U.S.  list  price 

$995 

$900 +  $9S  lor  editor 

$3J90 

AutonwHc  distribution  of  product  upgrades 

YES 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTS 

FOR  SOME  CUENTS 

Benchmaric  oompile-and-ltrdc  speed 

25  sec 

(3  ttmes  faster) 

I  min.  14  sec. 

1  min.  14  sec. 

Benchmark  execubon  speed 

4nta.llAMC 
(4J  ttmes  faster) 

15  min.  17.2  sec. 

15  min.  17.2  sec. 

Benchmark  executable  file  size 

10«,7U  bytes 
CL6  tiinet  sottUcr) 

252.285  byte. 

282,288  bytes 

Benchmark  source  available  far  review 

YES 

NO 

NO 

DOS  memory  ridender  included 

YES 

NO 

YES 

•No-charge  run-time  for  DOS  memory  extender 

YES 

NO 

NO 

No-charge  EBCDIC  support  under  CHCS  and  IMS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

OS/2  Presentibon  Manage  support 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Dynamic  Link  Library  support  under  DOS  and  OS/Z 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Dialect  support  far  IBM  VS  COBOL 

VS  COBOL  U.  AlMSI-74.  Ah61.«5,  eic. 

YES 

YES 

YES 

*  •' — 1 — r  n  ti||i«>TirtriMhiini>t  tffrrtf  fTif  iriiit 

Micro  Focus  wanb  you  to  think  you  have  to  choose  between  the  limits  of  COBOL/2 
and  the  cost  of  Workbench.  Not  true. 

Realia  gives  yw  the  high-end  product  at  low-end  cost  You  get  all  the  speed  and 
features  you  need  in  a  COBOL  compiler  for  the  1X1.  And  you  don't  have  to  read  a 
foot  of  manuals  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 

Developing  and  maintaining  applications  on  the  PC  will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Choosing  Reaua,  for  price  and  performance,  will  save  you  from  buyer's  remorse. 

Call  us  tor  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming 
environment. 


REAUA* 


US.:  312/346-0642*U.K.:071/602-«066*CANADA:  613/725-9212 


at  IngersoU-Rand  Co.  in  PhiHipsburg,  N  J. 
“It's  best  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  stat¬ 
ic  data,  which  does  not  have  to  be  changed 
much." 

Ingersc^Rand  ships  out  parts  catalogs 
on  CDs  to  its  50  divisions 
around  the  world.  Argentati 
said  CD-ROM  is  the  right 
technology  fw  this  job  be¬ 
cause  of  the  company's  de¬ 
sire  for  mcn%  secure  data  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Despite  what  seemed  to 
be  a  goieral  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  among  Expo  attendees, 
npt  all  of  the  products  unvdled  at  the 
show  were  repackaged  magazines  or  da¬ 
tabases. 

In  the  software  arena.  Dataware  Tech¬ 
nologies.  Inc.  announced  that  its  CD  Au¬ 
thor  publishing  system  is  now  available 
for  ^  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Scalable 
Processor  Architecture-based  worksta- 
ti<«s  and  Digital  Equipment  Cotp.’s  VAX 
family. 

Tte  releases  are  designed  for  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  uriw  wish  to  continue  de¬ 
veloping  applications  in-house  on  person¬ 
al  computers  while  having  DEC  or  Sun 
systons  read  and  index  the  data,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ma8s.-based  company  said. 

WlfNiow»>€Qffnpof<bl» 

A  number  of  companies  pmted  their  CD- 
ROM  software  to  Microkift  (^orp.’s  Wm- 
dows  3.0  environment.  KnowledgeSet 
Corp.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  released  a 
Widows  version  of  its  (Graphic  Knowl¬ 
edge  Retrieval  System,  which  uses  hyper¬ 
text  links  to  quicldy  navigate  thnM^ 
data.  Scheduled  to  ship  in  the  first  quarter 
Gfl991,  the  product  is  priced  at  $75. 

Meridian  Data,  Inc.  unveiled  Windows 
CD.  a  CD-ROM  publishing  system  for  the 
Windows  3.0  environment.  A  streamlined 
verskn  of  the  firm’s  VR  Publisher  5.0,  it 
features  the  software,  CD-ROM  drive  and 
tape  drive  necessary  to  organize  and  out¬ 
put  data  for  CD-ROM.  The  system  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  ship  next  month  at  a  price  of 
$18,195. 

In  addition  to  the  publishing  software. 
Meridian  also  unveiled  a  unit  that  will 
write  the  data  onto  Uank  compact  discs, 
eliminating  the  need  to  use  outside  mas¬ 
tering  facilities.  VRS  Professional  sup- 
p(»ts  DOS,  Wmdows  3.0  and  the  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh  environment 
and  is  expected  to  ^p  the  fimt  of  next 
month.  It  costs  $36,000,  including  pub¬ 
lishing  software. 

On  the  hardware  froot,  On-line  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  in  Germantown,  Md., 
introdu^  a  turnkey  CD-ROM  pa<±age 
for  Novell,  Inc.  Adduced  Netw^  286 
networks. 

Composed  of  small  computer  systems 
inter&ce  CD-ROM  drives,  coiftrdlers 
and  software,  the  system  connects  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  dedicated  file  server  or  external 
bridge  runimig  Netware  Version  2.1  or 
higher.  IBM  Dsrsoaal  Computer  AT-style 
sin^e-diTve  packages  sell  for  $3,495,  and 
four-drive  verstons  list  for  $5,795.  IBM 
Micro  Channel  Architecture  versions  cost 
$100more. 

For  the  record,  the  Time  Magazine 
CO-ROM  Abnanac  includes  the  full 
from  1989  rime  issues  and  major  news 
Hems  dating  back  to  1923  —  a  total  of 
nearty  5,000  articles.  Tlie  CD  also  packs 
iOustTatioQS,  a  current-events  quiz  and  an 
abnanac-styfe  facts-and-figures  compen¬ 
dium.  The  release,  intended  for  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  libraries,  is  slated 
to  ship  in  two  weeks  at  a  price  of  $  1 95. 
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Database  Users 
Respond  1b  Queries 

Users  vote  ORACLE  number  one  in  five  important  user  polls. 


In  a  series  of  recent  polls,  Oracle’s  products 
were  ranked  number  one  by  five  magazines 
representing  over  four  hundred  thousand 
readers.  Leading  to  only  one  conclusion: 
Oracle's  database  and  networking  products 
are  the  best  solutions  for  the  widest  variety  of 
PC  and  Mac  users. 

The  readers  of  both  DATA  BASED  ADVISOR 
and  DBMS  Magazine  named  Professional 
ORACLE  Tools  and  Database  the  best  SQL-based 
database.  The  readers  of  VARBUSINESS,  who 


should  know  something  about  developing 
applications,  named  it  the  best  applications 
software.  And  Government  Computer  News 
cited  reliability,  compatibility  and  speed  as  some 
of  the  reasons  they  awarded  Professional 
ORACLE  Tools  and  Database  the  number  one 
data  manager  for  local  area  networks. 

ORACLE  for  Macintosh  received  its  share  of 
acclaim  from  InfoWorld  readers, 
who  named  it  Macintosh  Product 
of  the  Year. 


InfoWorld  readers  also  named  Oracle's 
newest  desktop  product.  ORACLE  Server  for 
OS/2,  product  of  the  year.  As  did  subscribers  of 
DBMS  Magazine,  who  rated  ORACLE  Server 
for  OS/2  the  best  database  server. 

Call  1-800-633-1073  Ext.  8105  to  order  or  sign 
up  for  the  free  Oracle  Client-Server  Forum  in 
your  area.  And  see  what  kind  of  software 
generates  this  kind 
of  hardware. 


MCA  allies  form  consortium 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
cwsTArr 


IBM  may  be  admitting  that  there  are 
cracks  in  the  foandaboo  of  its  Micro 
Qiannel  Architecture  (MCA). 

IBM,  along  with  Intel  Corp.,  NEC 
Technologies.  Inc..  NCR  Cofp..  lug.  C. 
Oihretti  A  Co.  and  several  other  vendors. 
wiD  anoounce  on  Wednesday  the  fonna- 
tkn  of  the  Micro  Channel  Developers  As- 
sedation  (MCDA).  a  ipoup  designed  with 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  00  MCA  between  IBM  and  its  li¬ 
censees. 

ABalysts.said  IBM'sdedsioa  to  partici¬ 


pate  in  the  Bcenaee-driven  vendor  group 
indicates  that  it  may  be  worried  about 
mounting  support  for  MCA  rival  Extend¬ 
ed  Industry  Standard  Architecture 
(EISA). 

While  M(^‘based  systems  have  out¬ 
sold  those  using  the  competitive  bus. 
EISA  vendors  are  expected  to  gain  mar¬ 
ket  share  rapidly  dui^  the  next  three 
year^  Nevedhdfoss,  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  machines  using  the  IBM 
I^^rsonai  Computer  AT  bus  continue  to 
outsell  both  architectures  combined  by  a 
wide  margin. 

The  projected  loss  of  market  share  is 
what  has  1^  worried,  analy^  said. 


'it  sounds  like  IBM  has  decided  they'll 
lose  significant  market  share  if  they  don’t 
make  [MCAj  more  open.  At  this  point,  it's 
about  one  year  too  late."  said  Robert 
Charhon,  a  hi^t-end  PC  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  Iim:..  a  market  research  firm  in  San 
jose,(^ahf. 

Charlton  added  that  if  SM  were  to 
make  MCA  more  open  by  lessening  its 
stiff  licensing  structure,  the  assodatkm 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  altering  per¬ 
ceptions  about  the  proprietary  nature  d 
MCA.  An  IBM  spokesman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  felt  MCA  was  an  open  architecture 
alr^y  and  saw  no  need  to  change  its  li¬ 
censing  arrangements. 

Not  aO  analysts  viewed  the  announce¬ 
ment  as  a  concession  by  IBM  that  MCA 
was  foiling. 


"IBM  is  doiag  such  a  good  job  in  the  PC 
business  ri^t  now  ~t^re  taking  slot 
of  share  on  the  desktop,  tove  an  incredi¬ 
bly  aggressive  pricing  strategy  and  [are] 
suppevting  dealers  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  —  that  I  think  they’re  ^t  trying  to 
build  their  momentum  (through  the 
MCDA],"  said  David  Korw,  computer 
systems  analyst  at  Kidder.  I^body  &  Co. 

Officially,  the  MCDA  will  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  inforraatioo  about  MCA. 
according  to  an  fflM  spokeswoman. 

Members  of  the  group  said  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  get  pro^j^  out  doior 
faster  and  influence  IBM  on  the  direction 
of  MCA. 

Representatives  of  14  member  compa¬ 
nies  wQl  form  the  MCOA's  executive 
comnuttee. 


DRD0S5D. 

WECQUUNTTHAVE 
SAID  IT  BETTER. 


So  what's  al  Vw  hoopla  abour? 

MBmofyMAX.for  one  Mrig.  A  braaMhrough  in 
memory  management  tttai  can  give  you  mom  than 
620K  so  you  can  njn  today's  mefnrry  inkwiisive 

applicaione.  nciuding,  tor  acample.  dSASE  IN4 
on  Novel  NatWbfe. 

to  fact  Jorm  Dvorak  cals  MemoryMAX  nothing 
short  of  "amaztog." 

.  The  Press  goea  on  to  manttonihal  because 
OR  DOS  Sfl  is  toly  DOS  compMibto.  you  can  run 
al  your  curreni  0(%  appicaltons.  And  becauae  I  is 
easy  to  toatal  and  requires  no  hard  dak  retormaf- 


ting,  upgrading  to  DR  DOS  is  sirr^le-  Since  DR  DOS 
SjO  also  inctudas  ViewMAX..,  a  gr^ical  interlace. 
DOS  is  easier  than  ever  to  use. 

Now  if  we  could  just  get  a  word  to  edgewise,  we 
would  simply  Bee  to  add  that  OR  DOS  5D  is  available 
ncMT.  Cal  yoix  local  dealer  today. 


DR  DOS  Si) 

B  Df^tal  Research. 


V  RAM  or  ROM  Ana.  r»  available 


Retixaimsto 
unseat  TCP/IP 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

arsrwF 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  —  A  ray  of  tight 
may  have  seeped  through  the  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  fog  last  w^ 
when  Retix  announced  software  aimed  at 
usurping  the  widespread  Transmission 
Coo^  ProtocoVintemet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP). 

Retix  claimed  its  products  outshine 
most  implementations  of  TCP/IP  cm  both 
memory  requirements  and  p^onnance. 
Tlte  company  wiQ  demonstrate  OS  LAN 
Transport  for  DOS  and  OSI  LAN  Trans¬ 
port  for  OS/2  —  which  are  targeted  at 
hardware  vendors  for  integration  into 
computer  equipment  —  this  week  at  the 
Interop '90  ^tow  in  San  Jose.  Calif. 

OSI's  large  memory  .requirements  and 
speed  tneffideodes  have  traditionaUy 
perceived  as  two  of  the  many  barri¬ 
ers  to  OSI  acceptance.  Retix  dted  test  re¬ 
sults  of  8M  bit/sec.  throu^iput  for  the 
I  DOS  verston  and  4.8M  bit/sec.  for  the 
OS/2  versioo  on  Intel  Corp.  8038fi-based 
Ethernet  local-area  networks,  depending 
on  which  LAN  adapter  card  is  used.  'The 
DOS  version  reportedly  uses  56K  bytes 
of  personal  computer-resideik  memory, 
compared  with  the  up  to  128K-byte  re- 
quiretnenls  in  existing  OSI  transp^  im- 
plementations. 

Edwin  Riddle,  head  of  communications 
and  network  systems  at  the  NASA  Lang¬ 
ley  Research  Center  in  Hampton,  Va., 
sa^  the  announcement  could  be  good 
news  for  government  agencies,  which 
must  support  OSI  standards  in  new  pro¬ 
curements. 

"Our  big  OSI  concern  has  been  a  lack 
of  an  eqoiyaleik  protocol  to  TC  P/IP  for  to- 
teroperating  among  different  vendors' 
equipment."  be  commented.  “Right  now, 
we  get  IM  to  2M  bytes  of  throughput 
with  our  TCP/IP  inqilementatioo  if  we're 
hicky.  and  our  TCP  package  uses  over 
1(X)K  Ibytes]  of  memory." 

Rkkfle  operates  sev^  Ethernet  net¬ 
works  running  FTP  Software,  lnc.’sfoirly 
robust  TCP/IP  for  DOS  and  OS/2  imple- 
mentatioQs.  "I  would  have  some  serious 
questkns  about  Retix's  throughput 
benchmarks,"  Riddle  adoioiHedged, 
"but  Pd  sore  like  to  try  tbeprodnets. " 

New  and  old  OSI  applicatioos,  as  well 
as  DOS  and  OS/2  appbcatioQS.  can  run  on 
top  of  Retix's  softvnre,  wfaiefa  is  slated  for 
availability  next  month. 
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Why  Sybase  Is 
The  Slandard 
On  The  Street. 


Today,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
RDBMS  that’s  handling\ihll  Street’s 
mind-boggling  demand  for  real¬ 
time  data  and  historical  trading 
information. 

An  open  RDBMS  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  transaction  processing 
and  decision  support  across  multi- 
venddr  networked  environments, 
from  micros  tO  mainframes. 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 
it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/server 
Architecture  is  the  key. 

With  Sybase’s  Open  Client 
interface,  firms  use  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end  tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  totus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Ew:el,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Opten  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  and  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stock  price  quotations, 
into  SYBASE  applications. 

In  the  red,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 
return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
investments  in  both  hardware  and 
software. 

Savvy  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Salomon  Brothers,  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  and  Fidelity 
Investments  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  opportunity.  And  so  can  you. 


f<iimor.ltiloniiollonortwiiln€irrMprvallonir  coR  I-M0-8-SYBASC. 


NEWS 


Network  General  enhances  error-seeking  analyzer 


.  byeusabetuhorwttt 

cwsiNPr 

.  MENLO  PMUC.  Cafif.  —  Local-area  net¬ 
work  users’  demands  for  an  evec-4ar^ 
piece  of  the  corporate  backbone  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  coBiding  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  profit-cooadous  top  management 
That’s  the  scenario  N^work  General 
Corp.  hopes  to  take  advantage  of  with  last 
week’s  introduction  of  an  enhanced  ver- 
^aioa  of  its  Sniffer  product  that  is  said  to 
j  pinpoint  ^hcbes,  bottlenecks  and  band¬ 
width-hogging  appbcatioiis  acroas  LAN- 
to-WAN  coooectioiis. 

The  need  for  such  a  device  is  embryon¬ 


ic  but  growing  rapidly,  acconfing  to  Verti¬ 
cal  Systems  Gro^.  Out  of  1,750  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  by  the  Dedham,  Mass.- 
based  research  59%  said  that  LAN 
trafBc  would  take  up  more  than  25%  of 
their  WAN  bandwidth  by  1994. 

'The  WAN/Synchronous  Sniffer  Ana¬ 
lyzer  is  based  on  Network  General’s  buff¬ 
er  LAN  diagnostic  tool,  so  users  can  em¬ 
ploy  a  common  set  of  commands  and 
screens  to  analyze  the  same  wide  ran^  of 
higMevel  network  pnMoo^  on  either 
LANs  or  LAN-to-W^  connections,  Net¬ 
work  General  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Harry  Saal  said. 

For  example,  WAN  Sniffer  can  6gure 


out  which  LAN  device,  application  or  net¬ 
work  protoccd  is  generating  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  amount  of  LAN-to-WAN  traffic, 
Saal  said. 

One  boon  to  the  budget-consdous  is 
the  product’s  ability  to  identify  the  exact 
source  of  network  slowdowns,  often  en¬ 
abling  network  managers  to  boost  re¬ 
sponse  time  without  adding  expensive 
b^width,  Saal  said. 

“Having  something  like  Sniffer  is  very 
important  to  locate  degradation  or  errors 
if  they  do  happen  to  creep  in,”  said  Rotoi 
Laybind,  a  manager  of  IBM  Systems  Net- 
woik  Architecture  (SNA)  software  engi¬ 
neering  at  The  Travelers  Corp.  Bridges 


kk.isu  r  todw  for  VOl  r  frkkf-maii.  hom 


and  routers  have  primitive  ernv  correc- 
tion  at  best.  Layta^  said,  adding,  “If  they 
encounter  an  error  or  confusioo,  they 
throw  [the  offending  packets)  away  and 
assume  that  smneone  wiU  ask  for  a  re¬ 
send.” 

With  its  ability  to  trace  bandwidth  use 
to  individual  users  and  apphcations.  Sniff¬ 
er  could  provide  the  industry  with  a  much- 
needed  LAN-to-WAN  chtfgeback  sysr 
tern,  said  Ken  McGee,  program  director 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-ba^  research  firm 
Gartner  Group.  Inc. 

Chargeback  is  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  to  companies  that  are  “turning  to 
outsourcing  because  their  telecommuni- 
catioDS  expenses  are  out  of  cootrd,”  he 
added. 

WAN  Sniffer  analyzes  traffic  traveling 
over  links  of  up  to  MK  Ut/sec.  Support 
for  1.5M  bit/sec.  T1  links  is  planned  for  a 
future  release.  Saal  said. 

Available  immediately,  a  doal-ti^logy 
LAN/WAN  Sniffer  Analyzer  is  priced  at 
$21,750,  with  a  WAN  upgrade  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  LAN  Sniffer  costing  $5,500. 


Plug  In  ID  The  Network. 


HP  opens  up  net 
software  to  Sun 


Test  drive  the  new  products 


Get  your  hands  on  this  trade  show. 
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BY).  A.  SAVAGE 
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Staying  true  to  its  promise  of  “c^>en’’ 
open  systems,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  said 
it  will  offer  its  10-moatb-<dd  network 
management  software  package  for  rival 
Sun  Microsystems,  Idc.’s  Unix  woiksta- 
tions  as  well  ^  its  own  Apollo  Division 
computers. 

HP  also  said  it  is  considering  porting 
the  product  to  IBM’s  and  ’The  Santa  Cruz 
Operation's  versions  of  Unix. 

Trying  to  estabhsb  the  product  specifi¬ 
cations  as  standard  for  Uim,  HP  sulxnit- 
ted  its  firamework  to  the  Open  Srtftware 
Foundation  for  ai^noval  late  last  month. 
'The  sutxnisskm  was  cosigned  by  IBM. 

The  product,  the  Openview  Network 
Management  Server,  allows  a  network  or 
systems  administrator  to  track  CPU  and 
memory  use  throughout  a  heterc^eneous 
network.  In  addition  to  the  basic  Unix 
product,  the  new  version  encapsulates  ap¬ 
plications  so  (hey  can  be  initiated  remote¬ 
ly  and  allows  even-status  communicatioos 
between  MS-DOS-based  servers  and 
Unix  servers.  It  also  supports  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  WiiKlows  Version  3.0. 

Users  cf  the  Apollo  DN  10000  can 
take  advantage  of  Openview  if  they  imple¬ 
ment  the  latest  verskn  of  the  Apollo  Do¬ 
main  operating  system.  Verskm  10.3.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Duncim  Cam(rt)eD,  marketing 
manager  at  HPs  Netwmk  Division. 

Openview  has  nm  on  HPs  Unix-based 
9000  series  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  A  DOS  version  of  the  produa  has 
been  available  Slice  1988. 

“HP  is  trying  to  convince  pe(^  not  to 
bother  with  system  software  and  ccmcen- 
trate  on  value-added  specific  applica¬ 
tions,”  said  James  Herman,  an  analyst  at 
Northeast  (Consulting  Resource.  Inc. 

Sun  also  has  a  network  management 
product,  Sparcserver  Manager.  While  it  is 
also  Unix-based,  it  is  bundled  to  wmk  only 
on  Sun  fffoducts.  “Sun  can't  lose,”  Her¬ 
man  sa^.  “Peof^  will  either  use  Sun’s 
network  manager  or  their  iriatform.” 

The  unbundled  HP  network  manager 
costs  $7,000  for  a  user  li^nse. 
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Powerlbok 


#  Exploits  DB2V  2.2 

#  TrialMoster” 

#  Codd  &  Dote  Education 

BMC  Software’s  tooltx)x  of  high-performance 
DB2  products,  DB2  Masterplan'*,  contains 
the  power  tools  to  help  you  hone  your  DB2 
system  to  a  fine  level  of  efficiency  and  main¬ 
tain  its  edge  as  your  environment  becomes 
more  demarrdlng.  These  tools  are  built  tough, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  fully  functioning 
DB2  system,  and  their  versatility  guarantees 
smooth,  easy-to-use  operations  in  your  initial 
start-up  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

More  Power 

DB2  Masterplan  is  more  powerful  than  ever 
and  now  exploits  all  releases  of  DB2  including 
Version  2  Release  2.  It  supports  DB2  V  2.2’s 
new  alias  object  type  and  the  new  features  for 
accessing  information  in  the  communication 
data  base.  The  new  version  of  DB2  ACTIVITY 
MONITOR  is  enhanced  with  data  items  for 
OB2  V2.2,  including  distributed  data  facility 
traces,  and  it  supports  extended  PLAN-TABLE 
for  dynamic  EXPLAIN, 

High  Intensity  Test 

Find  out  just  what  DB2  MASTERMIND'*  can 
do  for  you  with  TrialMaster,  BMC's  exclusive 
sample  data  base  and  easy-to-follow  tutorials. 
With  it,  you  can  give  DB2  MASTERMIND  a 
thorough,  rugged  workout  and  eliminate 
“paper”  evaluations. 

^  Maximum  Performance 

To  insure  you  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  your  purchase  of  DB2  MASTERMIND, 
BMC's  DB2  administrative  tools,  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Codd  &  Date,  the  relational  data 
base  education  experts,  will  give  you  two  full 
days  of  free  product  training  at  your  site. 

DB2  Masterplan's  toolbox  includes: 
a  DB2  MASTERMIND'* 

DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER 
DB2  ALTER'* 

DB2  DASD  MANAGER 
BDB2REORGPLUS 
a  DB2  COPY  PLUS 
a  DB2  ACTIVITY  MONITOR 
a  DATA  PACKER'"/DB2 


The  Complete  DB2  Company' 


SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2002 

Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487-2002 
713  240-8800 


IBM  IS  a  regMered  trademark  of 
loMmaaonai  Buamess  MacNnes  Corporauon 
D62  «  a  trademark  ol  IBM  Corp. 

01990  BMC  Software,  Inc  A*  nghis  reserved 


To  find  out  how  to  put  any  or  all  of  these  DB2  Power  Tools  to  work  for  you  today, 
with  a  30-Day-Plus,  hands-on  free  trial,  call  BMC  Software,  Inc.,  The  Complete 
DB2  Company  ",  at  1  BOO  841-2031 ,  or  Fax  your  request  to  71 3  242-6523. 

Internationally,  contact  one  of  BMC's  wholly  owned  subsidiary  offices  in: 
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HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HPfe  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


t-Badcard  has  a  better  way 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  c(»n- 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPb  Newl^bve 
Office  system,  pwple  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promis^, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  mirucomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  ift 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantage  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  cant  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  yim  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  femilies  to  even  approach 


tiienngeofc 
cu  provide  in  a  sin^  obcqpstttle 
HP  systems  fiuuily. 


Finalljt  power  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

Thatb  the  whde  idea  behind  HP 
NewWave  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
toother.  And  gives  users  a  consis¬ 
tent  interface  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 


It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t  What’s 
more,  HP  NewVWive  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HPTs  UNIX*  system- 
based  computers,  HP  3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  Fbr  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
anal;^  it,  ^nerate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 


The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  feir  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  itls  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information,  life 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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San  Fiancisco  businesses  deciyVDT  proposal 


'BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTArV 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  In  the  public 
hcaripg  conceraing  Sin  FmciKo's  pro- 
poMd  VDT  tegMlitinn.  smifl  businesses 
ssid  it  could  put  them  out  of  business  sod 
iirie  hiwnrisps  ssid  it  could  cost  them 
mace  thin  130  mdbon  per  finn. 

The  legiritticA.  bndmd  by  t  mqonty  of 
Sio  Fmdsco  supervisors,  would  mtn- 
dite  sdlnstsfale  ta^  sod  chnis  for  busi- 
nesses  with  more  than  15  VDT  wocfcers. 
It  would  require  oon^sre  screens  for 
woriters,  it  ti^  request,  and  a  miniinum 
of  five  feet  of  space  between  tbe  back  of  a 


VDT  and  the  next  woricer,  among  other 
provisioos. 

of  tbe  nxire  controversial  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fadl  —  requiring  that  manage¬ 
ment  give  pregnant  workers  atteroative 
wock  if  requested  and  promotion  of 
enminatioca  —  were  dropped  from  the 
package  “due  to  the  potet^  for  legal 
chaDenges/*  said  supervisor  Angela 
Alioto,  chairwoman  of  the  Qty  Service 
Committee  (San  Fratocisco  dty  and  coun¬ 
ty  share  juriacbctioca).  Tbe  city  attorney’s 
office  fmred  that  tte  state  and  federal 
governments  preempted  the  dty  and 
county  in  those  areas  and  that  it  would  be 
overturned,  as  was  a  similar  measure  in 


HE  OVERALL 
economic  state  of 
affairs  in  the  U.S.  is 
seen  as  the  largest  single 
factor  contributing  to  die 
drop-off. 


Suffolk  Co(^,  N. Y.,  00  that  technicality. 

Tbe  legislation  was  drafted  by  a  <x>ali- 
txm  of  unioos,  including  Service  Employ¬ 
ees  International,  tbe  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Newspaper 


Guild.  It  feces  oppositioD  from  tbe  Small 
Business  Advisory  Committee  and  some 
of  San  Francisco’s  larged  corporations, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  America. 

“It  would  coat  $14  millkn  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  training,  nnostiy  due  to  retmfit- 
tirg  6,000  woricstations.”  said  John  C^- 
midge,  vice-president  of  empk^ee 
reiatians  at  B^  of  America.  He  said  it 
would  cost  at  least  another  $30  millioo  to 
implement  the  “five  feet”  rule. 

Robert  Harrison,  director  at  tbe  Occu¬ 
pational  Medidne  Qinic  at  the  Universtty 
of  Califonua.  San  Francisco,  said  tbe  mea¬ 
sure  would  save  mooey  when  compared 
with  tbe  cost  of  treating  worker  injuries. 
He  calculated  tbe  cost  of  treatment  for 
one  year  at  $3,120  and  tbe  cost  of  retro¬ 
fitting  one  wmkstatioaat  $1,135. 


VmFAX 

ViaM0[*M 

VaTwx 

ValfeLEX 


Iomiducing  fuli-featuied.  easy-to- 
use  lekcommunkaiions  software  that 
enables  your  PC  to  communicaie  via 
FAX.  MODEM.  TWX  and  TELEX. 

Via  PC. 

Now  anyone  with  an  IBM  K  (or 
100%  compatible),  a  modem  and  a 
faxboard*  can  send  and  receive  in  all 
four  modes.  With  Via  PC.  you  can 
transmit  documents  from  yom  word 
processing  pn^ram.  You  can  even 
write  a  letter  or  message  using  nothing 
but  Via  PC’s  built-in  editor.  And  then 
send  it  out  in  the  mode  that's  right  for 
your  message:  FAX.  MODEM.  TWX. 
TELEX  —  or  all  four. 

Via  PC  makes  telecommunicaiions 
easier  throughout  your  conqiany. 

You'h  get  shorter  lines  at  the  FAX  ma¬ 
chine.  The  option  of  transmitting  your 


"  ViaPC 


message  "real-time’*  or  "store-and- 
forwartT  through  the  record-carrier  of 
your  choice.  And  the  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  anywhere  in  the  world  from  a 
desktop  or  a  laptop  PC. 


And  it’s  so  simple  to  use.  Within  ten 
minutes  after  installing  Via  PC.  you  can 
create,  edit  and  transmit  your  first 
message.  All  using  hardware  that's 
readily  available  in  your  company. 

But  as  easy  as  it  is  to  use,  buying 
Via  PC  is  even  easier.  Because  there's 
no  risk.  Order  a  copy  for  $S95.  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  After  30  days,  if 
you're  not  satisfied,  return  it  for  a 
complete  refund. 

Call  1-806-626-5444.  Ext.  SOI  and 
Older  Via  PC  today.  Payment  accepted 
via  check,  AMEX.  VISA  or  Mast^ard. 

MaPC 

Telacemmunicatlen*  Software 


NPUG,  Prime 
seek  cause  of 
declining  rolls 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK,  Mass.  —  Ahrmed  by  a  20%  de¬ 
crease  in  membership  for  the  1989-19M 
year,  tbe  National  Prime  Users  Grrnip 
(NPUG)  Membership  Committee,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Prime  Computer,  Inc  in  Na¬ 
tick,  Mass.,  is  surveying  its  monbers  via  a 
mass  maih^  to  uncover  tbe  reasons  be¬ 
hind  declining  renewab  and  enrcdlinents. 

The  overall  economic  state  of  affairs  in 
the  U.S.  is  seen  as  tbe  largest  single  fac¬ 
tor  contrifeiting  to  tbe  drop-off.  said  Ibg- 
gy  A.  Long,  western  regiomd  representa¬ 
tive  for  NTOG. 

Referring  to  last  year’s  annual  NPUG 
convention,  which  was  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla. ,  Long  said  that  “sbe  wedcs  out  we  had 
the  hi^iest  registration  we  ever  had,  and 
three  weeks  before  tbe  conferoice  we 
had  the  lowest  numbers  we’ve  had  in  five 
years,” 

Members  tended  to  lock  into  the  dis¬ 
counted  early-registratioa  rates;  num¬ 
bers  reflecting  those  signing  on  at  later, 
full  price  fees  were  significantly  smaller. 

Bwlt-tlghtwfiifig  borriwr 

hot^  the  cenvention  staff  put  out  a 
series  of  random  cafis  to  tbe  user  commu¬ 
nity  to  jMpcnnt  the  problem,  and  tbe  ma¬ 
jority  of  users  reqxmded  Um  thdr  com¬ 
panies  were  not  iodmed  to  pay  frir  tbe  trip 
and  ejqienses  last  year. 

^th  many  companies  tightening  belts 
and  budgets,  this  did  not  come  as  a  big 
surprise  to  tbe  NPUG  organizers.  Ac- 
ctnding  to  Roland  K.  Kittredge,  senior 
manager  of  marketing  suMfort  at  Prime 
and  a  NPUG  board  member,  NPUG’s 
membership  is  on  an  individual,  as 
posed  to  corporate,  basis.  Estimating  that 
there  are  currently  2,000  members 
worldwide,  Kittredge  cautioned  against 
plactog  too  much  significance  on  tbe  re¬ 
corded  numbers,  as  “many  individuals  in 
organizations  sh^  tbe  uifonnation  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  NPUG  member.” 

In  preparation  for  next  yc^s  meeting 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Long  is  wofking  to 
step  up  puWdty  for  the  group  and  bc^ 
to  lea^  iinre  third-party  software  devel¬ 
opers  and  new  users  wbo  may  be  unaware 
tlfet  such  an  (X'ganizatioa  is  available  to 
them. 
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It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was  your 
only  choice  for  running  the  computing 
applications  vital  to  your  company’s  day- 
to  jay  business. 

Those  times  are  gone 
Thanks  to  Digital’s  production  sys¬ 
tems.  The  systems  that  give  you  the 
number-crunching  power  and  reliability 
you  need  a  mainframe  for  Plus  something 
you’ve  never  had  before:  the  ability  to 
quickly  adapt  to  these  changing  times. 

Ptoduction  Systems  that  give  you 
options:  Mauiframes  and  more. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital  gives 
you  a  whole  range  of  100%-compatible 
production  systems;  from  the  low-cost 
VAX™4000,  to  our  workhorse  VAX'" 
6000,  all  the  way  up  to  pur  VAX™9000 
mainframe  and  VAXclusters"".  Big  or 
small,  they  all  run  the  very  same  complex, 
business-critical  applications.  And  the 
same  powerful  databases  and  system 
management  software. 

So  you  have  unprecedented  flexi¬ 
bility  to  deploy — and  redeploy — your 
company’s  vital  computing  resources 
quickly  and  economically. 

You  can,  for  example,  move  applica¬ 
tions  unchanged  from  headquarters 
to  smaller  systems  at  far-off  subsidiaries. 
You  can  buy  only  as  much  computing 
power  as  you  need  today,  yet  be  confident 
you  can  move  it  to  any  size  of  system 
tomorrow.  You  can  distribute  computing 
power  around  the  world,  yet  have  a\i  your 
systems  work  together  as  one — which  is 
the  very  reason  LEGO'  Group,  the  inter¬ 
national  toy  manufacturer,  chose  Digital 
systems  for  their  global  operations. 

And  because  all  Digital's  production 
systems  are  100%  compatible,  you  can 
do  all  these  things  without  the  incredible 
costs  of  rewriting  software, 

VAXcluster  technology  lets  multiple 
systems  work  together  as  one. 

Digital’s  VAXcluster  technology  gives 
you  even  more  jlexibility. 

VAXclustets  let  you  tie  together 
Digital's  production  systems  of  any  size, 
any  model,  any  age — to  multiply  com¬ 
puter  poweg  to  accommodate  a  growing 
number  of  users,  to  let  users  access  infor¬ 
mation  no  matter  where  it  resides,  and  to 
make  sure  your  computing  resources  are 
up  and  running  all  the  time.  Even  in  the 
event  of  disaster;  VAXclusters  let  you 
transparently  switch  between  systems  in 
seconds,  giving  you  uninterrupted  access 
to  business-critical  information. 

It’s  no  wonder  Digital  lets  systems 
work  together  so  easily.  Vffe  introduced 
the  clustering  concept,  integrating  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  seven  years  ago, 
and  we’ve  proven  our  \AXcluster  tech¬ 
nology  in  nearly  20,000  installations. 
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Restructure  youi  corporate  systems 
overnight 

For  business  in  the  90’s,  the  one 
unchanging  constant  will  be  constant 
change. 

Digital’s  produaion  systems  are 
exaaly  what  this  eta  of  perennial  restruc¬ 
turings,  continual  asset  redeployment, 
and  frequent  acquisition  demands. 

VAX/VMS'"  systems  let  you  con¬ 
trol  change  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  it.  '&U  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS  computing  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  different  state  over  the  week¬ 
end — as  TWA  Geuway  Vacations  recently 
did,  without  missing  a  fliglit.  You  can 
add  fault-tolerant  capabilities  in  as  little 
as  10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networking 
management  tools,  change  the  flow  of 
corporate  information  instantaneously. 

How  to  keep  your  applicatkms 
up-to-date  with  the  £ast-changing 
events  of  the  business  world. 

Our  VAX/VMS  systems  are  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  to 
program — with  the  capability  to  write 
production  applications  twice  as  fast  as 
traditional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  information  systems 
software  vendor,  writes  applications  for 
IBM'  mainframes  using  VAX/VMS. 
And  it’s  no  wonder  The  VAX/VMS  soft- 
vyare  development  environment  has  been 
honed  and  enriched  through  10  years 
of  constant  professional  use. 


And  Digital's  VAX/VMS  systems 
not  only  work  together  with  other  VAX/ 
VMS  systems.  They  also  work  together 
with  other  vendors’  systems,  protea- 
ing  your  investment.  For  example,  our 
networking  opens  gateways  to  IBM 
mainframes.  Our  Rdb""  databases  let 
you  exchange  data  with  IBM  and  other 
databases.  And  our  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  makes  it  easy  to  put 
corporate  data  into  managers'  hands,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

Expert  advice  for  managing  change. 

If  there’s  one  thing  you  can  plan  on  in 
the  90’s,  it’s  change.  That’s  why 
Digital’s  production  systems  not  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  technologv.  They  also  come 
with  some  of  the  world’s  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  experts. 

These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
business  goals  and  needs.  And  translate 
your  visions  into  systems  not  just  ^ 
for  today.  But  for  far  into  the  ever- 
changing  future. 

Ybu  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
today.  For  more  information,  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office. 

A  way  to  control 
change.  Instead  of 
being  controlled  by  it . 
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ms 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Optical  processing:  Smooth-flowing  traffic 

Data  transmitted  by  light  instead  of  electrical  impulses  holds  significant  promise  for  a  f reed-up  data  highioay 


BY  JAMES  IMLy 
c«st^ 


To  fuDy  appr^te  the  con¬ 
cept  of  optical  coaqniting. 
wfaidi  uses  pulses  of  light  in¬ 
stead  curreitB  (tf  etectriC' 
ity  to  carry  infonnatiao.  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cfimb  into  s  heli¬ 
copter. 

Imagine  Idr  a  mintite  that  ^'re 
hovering  above  Manhattan.  It  brush 
hour,  and  the  bridges  radiating  bram 
Tbe  Big  Apple  are  crammed  wiUi 
cars  anxious  to  escape  the  crowded 
ble.  Because  they  can  only  hold  so 
much  traffic,  however,  coaumitmg  b 
a  painfully  alow  process. 

Coosito  how  nnich  easier  tbe  ride 
would  be  if  100  more  bridges  were 
bult  or  if  each  bridge  was  a  thousand 
boes  wide.  A  team  of  researchers  at 
ATATs  BeQ  Laboratories  has  done 
just  that  and  applied  it  to  tbe  6dd  of 
high-performance  computing. 

“^'ve  got  tbe  ^abty  to  open  up 
tbe  data  highway  tremendously.’* 
said  Tod  Siaer,  a  member  of  the  te^ 
nical  staff  of  Bell  Laboratories’  Opti¬ 
cal  Computing  Research  Departing 
in  Hobodel.  N  J. 

Light  beams  can  be  programmed 
to  move  through  tbe  air  without  dis¬ 
persing.  Sixer  sakL  and  pass  throu^ 
each  other  without  iot^erence.  An 
optical  computer  could  send  millions 
of  aignab  to  the  smallest  of  switches 
without  a  single  physical  conoectioo. 

Earlier  thb  3rear,  the  BeO  Labora¬ 
tories  tAam  aniKMinced  what  it  de¬ 
scribes  as  tbe  first  digital  optical  pro- 
cOssor,  which  department  head  Alan 
Huang  caQed  a  breakthrou^  to¬ 
ward  reahang  its  goal  of  producing  a 
fuB  optical  conqMiter  witto  the  next 
two  decades. 


What  has  excited  researchers  of  pho¬ 
tonics  b  that  optical-based  systems 
quiddy  dimmste  computing’s  classic 
speed  conundnans:  Too  much  inior- 
matioo  b  trying  to  get  to  the  same 
pbce  at  the  ame  time. 

Until  now.  the  typical  method  of 
getting  ooogiuters  to  run  faster  was 
by  packing  more  dips  into  the  qrs- 
tem  deagn.  But  that  produced  un¬ 
wanted  baggage:  Heat  increases  pro¬ 
portionally  to  tbe  Bomber  of  dttpa 
crowded  nco  a  small  area,  and  tte 
dectjoniapietic  fiekls  emanating 

frnpi  the  dip*  fwn  w'JAnihli»  tnfni  ms- 
tion  on  an  abutting  chip. 

Electricity  most  ato  travel  along  a 
wire.  U  tbe  wires  are  not  isolated, 
they  can  garble  information  on  a 
nearby  wire. 

Optical  computing  meets  these  re- 
atrictkna  head-on.  An  optical  com¬ 
puter  would  requre  far  lesa  power 
than  an  electron-booed  computer. 
Abo.  a  computfT  tapping  into  tbe 
speed  of  a  fbottsa  —  tte  basic  parti- 


de  of  iig^t  —  would  only  be  liimted 
by  the  mles  of  physics. 

Attbou^  the  concept  of  optical 
computing  has  been  Udced  around 
for  more  than  20  years,  the  obstades 
to  producing  a  mad^  baaed  on 
thow  principles  are  formidable.  *‘Un- 
fortunatdy.  one  of  b^t’s  greatest 
strengths  b  also  its  greatest  weak- 
oeases."  said  John  Caulfield,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Applied  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  in  HuntsviOe. 

Because  bgbt  beams 
don't  interact,  they  can¬ 
not  flip  the  on-off 
switches  that  govern 
when  and  where  data 
flows.  ATAT  reaearcb- 
ers  tamed  that  problem 
in  January  when  they  an¬ 
nounced  Symmetric 
Setf-Electrooptic  Effect 
Devices  (S-SEEDS), 
vdud)  handle  photons 
tbe  same  way  sibcoo 
handles  electrons.  S- 
SEEDS  work  as  light 
lenses  that  control  the 
amount  of  bgfat  passing 
between  processors  by 
opening  and  closing  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  intensity 
ofttaeb^t 

But  the  &-SEED 
technology  b  still  in  its 
rudiroenUry  phase.  As  a  result.  “Op¬ 
tical  computing  wiD  never  replace 
dectroQ-based  computiag,  bemuse 
you’ve  always  got  to  bring  electrons 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
cvsTKrr 


Imagine  that  the  machine  cm 
your  desk^  was  capable  of 
Hanging  identities  on  com¬ 
mand  —  one  mmote  an  IBM 
f^reonal  Computer,  tbe  next 
mimite  an  Apple  Madntosh. 

Imposaible.  ri^it?  Those  proces¬ 
sor  cl^  with  their  myrbd  fictions 
were  etched  into  aSooa  back  at  tbe 
foctory.  That's  why  they  call  it  hard¬ 
ware. 

Well  swing  off  tbe  logic  gate  into 
tbe  abstract  world  of  virtual  comput¬ 
ers,  where  tbe  boundaries  of  soft¬ 
ware  encrondi  on  hardware’s  territo¬ 
ry.  and  the  rules  of  the  game  can  be 
changed. 

“The  idea  behind  a  virtual  com¬ 
puter  b  btakally  taking  the  notion  of 
software  to  ifo  logical  extreme,'' said 
Brian  S&vemsm.  Arector  of  researdi 
at  Logo  Computer  Systems.  Inc.  in 
MootreaL  SOverman  b  tbe  author  of 
Pharr  om  FUi  Tank,  a  $30  recre- 
atknal  software  package  that  allows 
users  to  design  a  two-diniensioQal 


into  tbe  game  at  the  switch  level,” 
Caulfiekl  added. 

While  photonics  has  filtered  into 
tbe  computer  industry  —  fiber-c^tic 
cabling  ^  optical  storage  discs  have 
been  around  for  years  --  an  optical- 
based  system  could  rewrite  the  rules 
of  togh-perfonnaoce  computing. 
ATAT  scientists  hope  that  an  optical 
computer  can  operate  at  several  hun¬ 
dred  million  cyt^  per  second,  giving 


it  the  potential  to  be  1,000  times  as 
powerful  as  a  Cray  supercomputer . 

Although  h  seems  improbable  that 
optical-based  systems  wiD  take  over 


virtual  computer  on  their  PC  screen 
and  then  watch  it  in  action. 

Tbe  screen  of  Phantom  Fish  Tank 
b  divided  into  1,600  tiny  cells  or 
squares  —  ceQuiar  automata  —  that 
represent  the  logic  gates  on  a  silicon 
chip.  Each  ceO  b  in  either  an  “input’’ 
at  “output”  state  and  by  following  a 
few  simple  rules  can  chwge  its  state 
(and  colw)  with  each  tick  of  tbe  com¬ 
puter  dock. 

The  vrhimsical  name  of  tbe  pro¬ 
gram,  vduch  runs  on  IBM  ftrsooal 
Computers,  PC-compatibles  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  refers  to  tte 
strange  undulating  patterns  made  by 
tbe  automata  as  they  move 

around  tbe  screen. 

Afwxzy  Bn* 

That  imaginary  PC-lO-MadntOSh 
quick-cfaange  act  described  above  b 
one  way  Slvennan  explains  what  vir¬ 
tual  computing  may  one  day  accmn- 
plbh. 

"That  hardware/aoftware  boun¬ 
dary  couU  be  pushed  back  a  httle,'’ he 
said.  'The  stuff  people  think  of  as 
hardware  could  it^  be  implemented 


tbe  desktop  anytime  soon,  they  are 
already  actively  targ^ed  at  computa¬ 
tionally  intensive  applications  in  seis¬ 
mic  e3q)loratioa  and  geophysics 
Another  early  use,  Skaer  said,  will 
come  at  (d»ooe  company  switching 
stations,  which  typically  route  mo¬ 
tions  of  caOs  daOy.  Tbe  I^otagoo  b 
also  iikerested  because  optical  com¬ 
puters  would  be  more  secure. 

Tbe  repercussioos  of  optical  com¬ 
puting.  however,  could 
work  their  way  into  tbe 
home  as  well  as  outer 
space.  For  example,  tbe 
hitler  capadty  of  optical 
lines  could  permit  firms 
to  offer  such  data-inten- 
sive  services  as  pay-per- 
view  home  televitioo, 
sporting  thousands  of  ti¬ 
tles. 

Elements  tit  optical 
computing  are  also  likety 
to  spin  off  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  we  use  evoy  day. 
An  early  target*  PC  data 
bus  architectures,  which 
serve  as  the  tra^  cop 
for  data  passing  around 
the  madiine  and  which 
often  account  for  perfor¬ 
mance  slowdowns. 

Optical  computing 
continues  to  draw  entbu- 
sasts.  “We  all  bold  be- 
Uds  that  we  bold  strcm^y  but  just 
can't  absolutely  prove  at  thb  mo¬ 
ment,”  Caulfield  said.  “Optical  com¬ 
puting  bone  of  my  be&efo.'' 


in  software.” 

Another  way  to  think  about  the 
possibilities  of  virtual  computing  b  to 
picture  the  grid  of  a  sibooa  ch^  as  a 
dty  map,  with  roads  and  intersec¬ 
tions  etched  in  concrete.  "Nowim^ 
ine  that  instead  of  something  solid, 
you  could  make  it  in  more  reshape- 
able  materiab,”  be  explained.  ”W^ 
you  graphically  changed  tbe  ro^,  you 
would  change  the  function  or  Am- 
tkm  of  the  road.” 

Tbe  Phantom  Fi^  Tank  b  more  a 
“proof  of  concept'*  than  a  serious 
demonstration  of  virtual  comput^ 
Silverman  emphasbed,  and  practical 
uses  for  virt^  computers  are  at 
least  a  decade  away. 

StiU,  tbe  game  seems  to  appeal  to 
a  diverae  coBection  of  users.  Tbe 
software  desgner  remembers  one 
particular  day  when  two  teachers 
told  him  how  useful  they  found  Phsn- 
tom  FiA)  Tsnk  in  their  {Bnloaoptqr  dis¬ 
cussions  with  their  dawesi  “What 
grade  do  you  teach?*' be  asked  them. 

“(Sraduate  scbooL"  the  first 
teacher  said. 

‘  Third  grade.”  tbe  other  replied. 


Fishing  around  with  virtual  computing 


ATAT  mswardiTs  David  Miller  (U^)  and  fill  Henry  work 
on  a  chip  designed  for  optical  computing 
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It’s  a  known  faa  that  the  right  storage  solution  is  crit¬ 
ical  to  your  IBM  system.  Which  is  why,  when  you're 
building  for  productivity,  you  should  look  up  to  IPL. 

Now  the  question  is  obvious:  Why  go  with  an  IPL 
storage  system  when  you  have  an  IBM  computer? 

The  Answer:  No  one, 
repeat,  no  one  offers  bet¬ 
ter  IBM  storage  solutions 
than  IPL.  Not  even  IBM. 

The  fact  is,  IPL  has 
worked  exclusively  on 
IBM  mid-range  storage  and 
mainframe  systems  for  the 
past  1 7  years.  V\fe  lead  in 


technological  advancements  that  address  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs  and  applications.  Plus,  with  maintenance 
arid  technical  support  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  you  can  rely  on  rapid  response. 

From  on-line  disk  storage,  to  off-line  tape  back-up 
and  memory,  IPL  is  to  storage  technology  what  IBM  is 
to  computers:  The  best.  And  the  most  advanced.  Call 
IPL  today  at  1  800  338-8475  (61 7  890-6620  in  MA) . 
Because  a  storage  system  from  IPL  holds  more  than 
information.  It  holds  your  business. 


SySTEMS  INC. 


IPLUS.  Headquaners: .  60  Hickory  Drive.  \\&ltham,  MA  02154  1  800338*8475,  ext.  2135  (617  890-6620  in  MA)  FAX:  (617)890-8128 
IPL  International:  Imperiastraat  10. 1930  Zaventem,  Brussels,  Belgium  011-32-2-725.41.58  FAX:  011-32-2-725.40.29 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Playing  to  win 

“  one  are  the  daj«  when  infonna- 

■  txn  systems  couM  hide  in  the  back  d- 
E  T  6ce,  sheltered  from  the  turbulent 
ViA  windsofcocporatechange.” 

Thoae  words  appropriately  open  this  year's 
Comfnitmorid  Pnrnitr  100  —  our  tribute  to 
the  most  effective  users  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  U.S.  As  much  as  anything  else,  what 
our  high-performance  IS  leaders  hold  in  common 
are  the  willingness  and  ability  to  enmesh  their 
organiiatioos  into  the  very  &bric  of  corporate 
competitive  strategies. 

Today,  those  strategies  are  as  diverse  as  the 
chalienges  being  the  firms,  challenges  that  are 
fostering  some  dowiiright  desperate  situations: 

•  The  threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  has  ham¬ 
mered  Wall  Street,  where  big  investment  bouses 
have  never  fuOy  recovered  from  the  crash  of 
three  years  ago. 

•  The  economy’s  painfully  slow  slide  to  a  near- 
lero  growth  state  is  seiiding  consumers  to  the 
spending  sidelines,  putting  many  big  retailers 
intoatailspin. 

•  The  greatest  swindle  in  histoty  —  the  savings 
and  low  scandal — haspairedwitbafederaldefi- 
dt  of  sinful  proportioos  to  prompt  a  proposal  for 
the  biggest-ever  tax  increase  in  the  U.S.,  further 
shaking  the  economy. 

•  Global  comp^tkn  has  driven  the  U.S.  fiom 
leadership  in  virtually  every  industrial  sectm  ex¬ 
cept  defense-related  products  —  and  comput¬ 
ers. 

Yet  throu^  it  aU,  some  firms  rise  above  an  in¬ 
creasingly  dicey  situation,  seeming  to  fire  on  all 
cylinders  no  matter  what  the  conditions  are. 

The  Premier  100  firms  continue  to  invest  in 
informatiaa  technok^,  with  most  companies 
reporting  healthy  increases  in  IS  spending  for 
missioo-criticai  technology.  As  most  of  the  IS 
managers  in  the /’mwier  iO0  also  said  they  are 
under  closer  scrutiny  from  senior  management 
than  ever  before,  "clearly  this  group  is  doing  a 
spectacular  sales  job  to  gain  the  financial  support 
it  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  70%  of  the  group  either  has 
consolidated  data  centers  or  will  do  so  shortly  to 
contain  costs. 

A  majority  has  moved  to  the  hybrid  central- 
ized/decentialized  IS  structure  that  the  futurists 
of  five  years  ago  envisioned.  That  keeps  the  IS 
groups  closer  to  the  action,  and  flexible  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  systems  security  and 
compatibiiity. 

Finally,  virtua^  all  the  Premier  100  compa¬ 
nies  continue  to  invest  heavily  in  network  solu- 
tnns  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  in  human 
capital  through  training  programs. 

So  it  is  by  no  accident,  stroke  of  luck  or  "help” 
from  the  government  tlut  the  companies  of  t^ 
year’s  Premier  100  are  making  such  effective 
use  of  informatioo  technology.  Ihat  is  fortunate 
for  them  because,  as  our  lead  article  concludes, 
"All  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  at  the  top  of  IS  evi¬ 
denced  the  ComputerverU  Premier  100 
show  the  battle  scars  of  the  19905.  And  to  think 
it's  only  the  beginning  of  the  decade." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Skilled  and  ready 

Your  recent  In  Depth  look  at  the 
changing  work  force  tCW,  Sept. 
17]  was  interesting,  but  you 
seem  to  have  missed  two  impor¬ 
tant  points.  The  words  "de¬ 
greed''  and  "sldDed"  are  not 
synonymous.  There  are  many 
skilled  workers  out  there  who 
are  being  overlooked  because 
they  have  talent  and  experience 
but  no  piece  of  paper  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  personnel 
departments. 

A  aaOege  education  has  al¬ 
ways  been  expensive,  and  many 
peoi^  have  not  been  able  to  af¬ 
ford  it  or  have  other  commit¬ 
ments  such  as  a  family  or  the  mil¬ 
itary.  This  does  not  make  them 
unworthy,  stupid,  unprofession¬ 
al  or  second-class  citizens.  They 
deserve  consideration. 

In  addition,  while  companies 
are  forming  partnerships  with 
colleges  and  high  sdvools,  they 
are  foiling  to  provide  training  to 
the  workers  they  already  have. 
Then,  when  things  get  dght, 
these  people  are  discarded  be¬ 
cause  they  no  longer  have  cur¬ 
rent  sidlla. 

If  companies  are  really  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  perceived 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  they 
should  address  their  own  omtri- 
butionstoit. 

D.  L  Richards 
Systems  Pngrammer 
Montclair,  Calif. 

Not  blaming  IBM 

I  commend  you  on  your  cover¬ 
age  at  the  29th  annua!  Natiooal 
Conventioa  of  the  American 
CotmeO  of  the  Blind,  "Blind  IS 
managers  defy  career  odds," 
[CW.jDfy9). 

However.  Tm  concerned 
about  a  passage  in  "Insi^ 


Lines,"  on  page  126  that  reads, 
"Computer  users  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  the  Blind  in  Den¬ 
ver  last  week  were  angry  that 
ffiM’s  new  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  strategy  laves  them  stran¬ 
ded." 

While  the  quote  that  follows  is 
accurate,  that  sentence  is  not. 
The  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  does  not  blame  IBM  for  the 
graphical  user  interface  environ¬ 
ment.  While  we  are  concerned 
about  the  importance  of  accessi¬ 
bility  to  the  graphical  environ¬ 
ment,  we  dk)  not  ejqvess  anger 
toward  IBM  or  any  other  compa¬ 
ny  in  the  computer  industry. 

We  view  the  graphical  envi¬ 
ronment  as  progress  that  is  here 
to  stay.  We  applaud  IBM  and  oth¬ 
er  corpenate  ^orts  to  help  Uind 
and  viWOy  impaired  Americans 
find  new  ways  of  accessing  the 
environment  and  thereby  broad¬ 
ening  and  maintaining  their  em¬ 
ployment  horizons. 

LeRoyF.  Saunders 
President 
American  Council^ 
theBlind 
Washington,  D.C. 

OOPS! 

Your  publication  of  "The  scoop 
on  OOPS"  [CW,  Sept  17]  docs  a 
disservice  to  your  readers. 

While  the  article  starts  out  by 
claiming  that  H  will  tell  you  what 
you  need  to  know  about  object- 
oriented  programming  systems, 
the  author's  notes  seem  to  have 
become  mixed  up  with  another 
article  about  obj^-orietited  da¬ 
tabases. 

Object-oriented  databases 
are  an  important  cfxnpooent  of 
OOPS,  particularly  nothin  the 
management  information  sys¬ 
tems  world,  but  are  by  no  means 
the  roost  important. 

The  "big  idea  is  simple,"  but 


it  is  not  that  "repetitive  pro¬ 
gramming  code  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  only  once."  Instead,  the  big 
idea  is  that  OOPS  is  about  model¬ 
ing  the  real  world  and  reducing 
the  so-called  semantic  gap  be¬ 
tween  users  and  developers. 

To  say  that  OOK  "is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Unix"  because 
C-l'-l-  is  an  extension  of  C  is  an 
error  of  significant  proportions. 
C  is  a  foirty  recent  player  on  the 
object-miented  language  scene 
and  represents  the  retrofitting 
of  a  procedural  language  with  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  extenaons. 

In  the  side  box  titled  "Object- 
oriented  guide,"  the  author 
claims  that  "not  much  productiv¬ 
ity  increase  will  be  seen  in  the 
few  years  ui^  a  library  of 
objects  and  object  modules  is 
btdlt."  This  is  contrary  to  our  ex¬ 
perience. 

^ith  modestly  experienced 
programmers  working  in  a  Parc- 
place  Systems  Smalltalk  envi¬ 
ronment  and  employing  the  ap¬ 
propriate  tools  and  diaciplioes, 
we  have  seen  immediate  and  sig¬ 
nificant  productivity  improve¬ 
ments. 

Reuse  of  existing  designs  and 
code  will  increase  these  im¬ 
provements  as  we  accumulate 
developed  appheatioos  to  reuse 
fiom.  - 

Charles  M.  Durhtl 

Plant  Automation  Division 
Electronic  Data  Systems 
Troy.  Mich. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Can  technology  effectively  replace  human  teachers? 


_ GLENN  RIFKIN 

When  I  went  to  school, 
'  1  j  the  most  elaborate  piece 
•  U  of  technology  ever  seen 
ll  in  the  classroom  was  a 
movie  projector.  The 
teacher  would  flick  ofl 
the  lights,  bit  the  projec¬ 
tor  switch  and  hope  that  the  antiquated 
16inm  machine  would  whir  and  cbck  its 
way  thro^  some  boring  film  about  Gua- 
ternala  without  breaking  down. 

No  more.  Technology  has  hit  Ameri¬ 
ca's  schools  in  a  big  way.  We've  aO  beard 
about  the  computer  literacy  cl  the  next 
generation,  but  maybe  we  haven't  real- 
iaed  just  how  widespread  this 
thing  has  become. 

There  are  an  estimated  3.3 
million  computers  in  U.S.  class¬ 
rooms.  I^rsonal  computers  are 
now  used  for  instructioo  in  98% 

(tf  U.&  school  districts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  WirthUn 
Gr^  in  McL^.  Va. 

This  is  a  fairly  amazing  statis¬ 
tic  when  you  think  that  these 
ccnnputers  were  really  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  until  1982  — 
more  amazing  when  you  realize 
that  user  interfaces  simple 
enough  for  a  child  to  use  are  no 
more  than  five  years  old. 

The  critical  question,  howev¬ 
er,  is  whether  these  tedinical 
marvels  are  simply  shoring  up  an  increas¬ 
ingly  bleak  pkAure  in  Aroeiica's  class¬ 
rooms  or  are  actually  producing  brighter, 
better  educated  students.  This  question 
rises  beyond  K-12  all  the  way  to  the  col¬ 
lege  campus. 

DwUnoblw  bwwfits? 

Is  the  computer  nothing  mc^  than  an 
elaborate  teaching  aid?  evidence  do 
we  have,  now  that  a  generation  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  exposed  to  computers  in 
school,  that  we  are  turning  out  better 
graduates? 

If  the  '80s  were  any  indication,  the  sad 
answer  to  that  question  is:  not  much. 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  saves  have 
steadOy  decH^  during  the  past  decade, 
despite  access  to  computers  by  {vecoUe- 
giate  students. 

Interest  in  critical  disciplines  such  as 
math  and  science  —  areas  in  which  com¬ 
puters  should  have  the  roost  impact  — 
has  also  continued  a  dramatic  decline. 
There  simply  seems  to  be  no  hard  evi¬ 
dence  that  computer  use  has  produced 
better  students. 

At  Dartmouth  College,  for  example, 
persona]  computers  are  required  for  in¬ 
coming  freshmen.  Thus  every  student  on 
campus  has  an  A(^  Mactntosh  in  hts 
donn  room.  A  Darbnouth  professor  not¬ 
ed  that  while  students  now  turn  in  papers 
that  are  clean,  readatde  and  without  spell¬ 
ing  errors,  the  content  of  pipers  is  of  no 
higher  qu^ty  than  in  preconqaiter  days. 

IVrtuyn  it  is  unre^tk  to  eq)ect  that 
computers,  in  and  of  tbemsdves,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  having  such  a  dramatic  impact  A 
computer,  after  all,  is  no  more  or  less  ef¬ 
fective  thu  the  person  tolerating  it  It  is  a 
madiine  —  a  tool  that,  despite  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology,  cannot  tfamk.  As 
anyone  with  a  PC  knows,  the  technology 
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can  be  friendly,  but  not  all  that  friendly. 

Teadiers,  for  example,  are  forced  to 
climb  the  learning  curve  along  with  their 
students,  and  many  continue  to  be  intimi- 
dated  by  technology.  It  is  tough,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  use  a  teaching  tool  with  wiucb 
you  are  uncomfortable. 

Older  stixlents  without  a  penchant  for 
programming  or  exploring  on  their  own 
the  often  complicated  application  aoft- 
ware  packages  available  will  be  at  a  loos  to 
get  real  value  firom  a  computer  in  the 
classroom  ^  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter.  Students,  teachers  and  parents 
expecting  miracles  from  the  fa^  that 
computers  are  now  in  the  scfaoob  are 
bound  to  be  disappotnted. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  computers  can't 
be  effective  in  tte  classro^  In  the 
VTuthlin  study,  82%  of  the  teachers  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  believe  that  using  com¬ 
puters  increased  their  students'  motiva¬ 
tion  for  learning. 

Early  scbocd-age  children  are  benefit- 
ting  from  such  programs  as  IBM’s  Vfrhe 
to  Read  program,  in  which  5-year-olds 
can  use  computers  to  write  any  word  they 
can  say.  IBM  launched  V^te  to  Read  in 
1984  and  claims  that  students  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  outscoring  comparison  groups 
in  writing  and  reading. 

IBM  correctly  points  out  that  comput¬ 
ers  help  provide  the  kind  of  ooe-on-ooe 
learning  environment  that  a  single  teach¬ 
er  cannot  offer  in  a  dasaroom  setting. 
Certainly,  in  substamiard  inner-dty 
schools,  these  aids  are  invaluable. 

IrrwpIcKwobU 

In  an  era  when  the  teaching  professon 
has  been  shamefully  devalued,  computers 
may  indeed  be  a  saivatkm  in  proviifiag  re¬ 
medial  skills  to  young  children.  However, 
it  is  foDy  to  believe  that  a  PC  can  ever  re¬ 
place  a  dedicated,  talented  teacher  in  a 
classroom. 

The  biggest  fear  of  this  seemingly  pos¬ 
itive  trend  is  that  computers  wfll  become 
substitute  teachers  —  better  than  the 
wide-eyed,  confused  subs  we  used  as  tar¬ 
gets  of  paper  airplaoes  and  spitbaOs,  but 
far  worse  than  a  real  five  professionaL 

Only  a  Luddite  would  openly  acom  the 
use  of  PCs  in  the  dasaroom:  their  poten¬ 
tial  as  teaching  tools,  tspeaaSiy  with  ad¬ 
vances  in  sudi  technolo^  as  artifical  in¬ 
telligence,  is  unliiroted 

But  the  education  crisis  in  America 
needs  more  than  an  infiiskn  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  It  needs  a  repnoritizatioo  of  sodal 
values  —  values  that  have  slipped  shame¬ 
fully  and  require  more  than  bits  and  bytes 
to  repair. 


LEWIS  PERELMAN 

One  of  the  moat  danger¬ 
ous  myths  that  is  threat¬ 
ening  the  U.S.  economy 
is  the  ritual  incantatioa. 
"Technology  wiD  never 
replace  the  dassroom 
teacher."  The  truth  is.  it 
already  haa.  By  paying  fip  service  to  this 
myth,  the  con^puter  and  telecomxnunica- 
tions  industries  are  squandering  their 
most  lucrative  growth  opportunity. 
Worse,  they  are  undermining  efforts  to 
retool  America's  work  force  in  a  way  that 
harms  the  natioo's  most  disadvantaged 
people. 

Information  technol¬ 
ogy  ia  at  least  as  capable 
of  displacing  and  trans¬ 
forming  labor  require¬ 
ments  in  educatioo  as  in 
any  other  business:  the 
academic  bureaucracy 
has  simply  not  allowed 
it  to  do  so  in  most 
schools.  However,  re¬ 
search  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  have  demon¬ 
strated  technology’s 
potential  in  areas  of  the 
learning  enterprise  out¬ 
side  the  control  of  the 
"educrats." 

One  firm  recently 
showed  me  a  new  com¬ 
puter  program  it  plans  to  maiket  in  1991 
that  can  teach  students  of  any  age  to  read 
Eo^ish  up  to  any  level  of  profideocy  — 
without  the  aid  of  a  human  teacher.  Azh 
other  firm  is  using  laptops  to  deliver  basic 
educatioo  in  New  York  to  1,800  wdfare 
mothers  and  their  children  —  over  the 
telephone.  In  the  (XIahoma  panhandle, 
pubte  schools  are  cutting  teacher  posi¬ 
tions  and  using  the  payroll  savings  to  help 
pay  for  a  fiber-optic  netwoik  that  allows 
students  100  mP»  apart  to  take  the  same 
teacher’s  class  vis  two-way  intenctive 
video. 

In  hi^KT  educatioo,  Nstional  Techno¬ 
logic  University  is  an  electronic  graduate 
sduxd  with  no  campus  or  fuD-time  faculty 
that  oeveitbeless  provides  continuing  en- 
gineering  fduration  to  more  than  3.000 
students  all  over  the  U.S. 

These  are  not  unique  examples.  Over 
two  decades  of  resean±  shows  that  com¬ 
puter-based  instruction  produces  at  least 
30%  more  learmng  in  40%  less  time  at 
30%  less  cost,  compared  with  tradhional 
classroom  teaching.  A  researdi  survey 
pobfitbed  in  a  leading  educatioo  journal 
found  at  least  1 25  techncdogies  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  proved  to  more  than  double  the 
productivity  of  teaching,  yiekfiug  at  least 
twice  as  much  learoing  ^  each  unit  of  ta¬ 
bor  time  or  ocher  cost. 

Computer  vendors,  unless  they've 
been  thing  on  Mars,  cannot  daim  igno- 
raoce  of  the  classroom  teacher's  rapid  oh- 
solesceoce.  Former  IBMer  Jack  Bowsber 
published  a  book  last  year  recourting  the 
five-year  effort  be  led  to  modenuse  IBM’s 
$2  bfflioD-per-year  employee  education 
system  by  replacing  most  dasaroom 
couraes  instnictioa  delivered  by 
cocnputeraandtelecommuTncatiops. 

Uni^'  training  director  is  piMpmg  to 
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convert  at  least  two-chirda  of  the  axnpa- 
ay’s  dassroom  mstructiooil  programs  to 
8^  “tdemstic’’  methods.  In  general, 
esqikiyeni  are  spending  at  least  300 
times  more  on  computer-based  instnic- 
tioD  than  are  public  adiools. 

There  are  more  than  45  mSbon  per¬ 
sonal  computers  in  use  in  the  U.S.  today, 
compmA  with  virtuaBy  nooe  i  decade 
ago.  This  means  perhaps  60  million  peo¬ 
ple  or  more  learnt  how  to  use  PCs,  and 
almost  nooe  of  this  crucial  lesrning  took 
place  in  schools.  It  was  ddivered  by  ven¬ 
dors,  manuals,  tutorial  software,  videos, 
hot  lines,  user  groups,  books, 
help  systems,  trial-and-erTor  and  lots  of 
achmoosing.  Many  parents  and  teachers 
wiU  tes^  that  ki&  have  often  led  adults 
in  cfimbing  19  the  PC  learning  curve. 

Some  $370  billioa  wiU  be  spent  on  U.& 
schools  and  colleges  this  year.  About  one- 
third  of  that  amount  —  more  than  $100 
billion  ~  will  be  wasted  by  Che  Mkve  to 
employ  the  moat  productive  off-the-dwlf 
tedmology  for  teaching  and  learning. 
When  other  kinds  of  educatioo  are  indud- 
ed,  learning  b  about  a  $400  taOioo  to 
$600  bObon  business  in  the  U.S.  —  the 
biggest  infonnatioa  industry  and  the  moat 
technologically  backward  sector  of  the 
economy. 

This  is  the  greatest  business  oportun- 


COMPUTER-BASED 
instruction  produces  at 
least  30%  more 
learning  in  40%  less  time  at 
30%  less  cost,  compared 
with  traditional  classroom 
teaching. 


ity  since  Rodcefeller  stnick  oO.  Yet  most 
computer  and  telecommunications  firms 
are  bending  over  backward  to  blow  it, 
mainly  because  of  raw  fear  of  the  political 
oaiflict  that  must  come  with  challenging 
an  estabbahmenL  Irooi^ly. 

the  same  firms  are  seemg  their  global 
competitiveness  undercut  by  the  fester¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  the  U.S.  wo^  force.  Taft 
about  dKioting  yourself  in  the  foot! 

The  U.S.'  niostly  govenunert-owned, 
operated  and  subaidiied  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  this  courtzy's  collective  frrms. 
They  are  declining  for  the  snne  economic 
reason  the  whole  Soviet  empire  has  col- 
lapsed:  bdc  of  market  incentive  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  and,  hence,  for  technological  in¬ 
novation.  Instead  of  brown-ooaing  edu¬ 
crats  and  dumping  equipment  on  schools, 
the  cooqiuter  industry  should  be  siqiport- 
ing  the  political  movement  to  restructure 
educatioo  by  introducing  choice  and  com¬ 
petition  to  pubbc  education;  accounting 
for  student  leinmg,  not  imt  attendance; 
and  tiuftmg  education  budget  prionties 
from  labor  to  tedmology. 

The  computer  induetry’s  continued 
frikire  to  support  such  political  action  wiU 
not  only  sboncfaange  stocUioldera  but 
also  hurt  the  U.S.'  most  disadvartaged 
people.  The  weO-off  wiD  get  access  to 
hi^-tecfa  learning  reganUess  of  pubbc 
pobcy  —  through  the  woclqibce,  the 
home  and  other  private  sources.  Only  the 
poor  and  miporities  wiD  be  studr  in  the 
knowledge  ^letto  of  the  putdic  schooTs 
1 1  tfa  century  technology . 
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TNB  GUESTS  Sinr  KMANDS 

Meridian  l  ^ 

naiMhiMitimua  JO  handle  all  these  various  calls  application  that  manages  all  hotel  guest  transactions, 
and  features.  Northern  Tfelecom’s  Meridian  1  And  frankly,  ordinary  PBXs  just  aren’t  smart  enough 
Communication  Systems  works  with  a  hotel’s  to  do  this. 

Property  Management  System —the  computer  That’s  because  the  Meridian  1,  unlike  your  average 

^Meridian  1  makes  tife  easier  by  pHtting  stand-alone  features  PBX,  put  features  like  voice  mail,  networked  ACD,  and 
'  and  PBX  functions  in  one  modular  package.  interactive  voice  response  in  One  modular  package  and 


Welcome.  This  is  Guest  Messaging.  You  received 
one  call  before  you  checked  in.  Message  one:  “John,  this  is  Thd.They 
moved  our  meeting  up  to  8:30.  I’m  not  sure  where,  yet.  I’ll  call  you  in  the 
morning  to  let  you  know”  10:00p.m.  “I’d  like  a  wake-up  call  for  ■ 
6:00  A.M.  And  can  you  put  a  Do  Not  Disturb  on  my  phone?  Thanks.” 
10:06pm.  We’re  sorry,  room  service  is  now  closed.  You  can  place  a 


.^akfast  order  by  pressing  3.  H^“rd  like  two  eggs,  over 
easy,  with  bacon.  Make  sure  the  bacon’s  crispy.  Tbast, 
lightly  buttered.  FVeshly-squeezed  orange 
\  M  coffee,  black.  Tb  room  235  at 


6:15  A.M.”  6:00a.m.  Good 


morning. 


your  wake-up  call.  You  have  one  new  voice  message. 


{Message  one: 


“John?  Tki  again.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  the  revised  contract  to  the  meeting. 

Still  don’t  know  what  room  we’re  in.”  7:00a.m.  Tb  record  your 

just  went  down  for  a  quick 


own  personal  greeting,  press  1 


orkout.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

J 

Leave  your  message  at  the  sound  of  the  beep.” 

7:20a.m.  You  received  one  new  voice  message. 

^HHII  Message  one:  “John,  we’re  in  the  Green  Room 
See  you  there  at  8:30.  Oh,  and  that  fax  number  you 
need  is  5554473.”  8:00a.m.  “Checking  out^^^By  the 
way,  Mr.  Siebert,  if  you  need  to  hear  any  of  your  existing  voice 
messages,  you  can  access  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  Just  call  us.” 


MORE  niAN  Ml  ORDHIAinr  PBX. 


taught  them  how  to  work  with  each  other  in  a  way  no 
ordinary  PBX  ever  could.  Making  it  a  very  intelligent, 
very  efficient  communication  system  for  your  business. 
And  we  say  that  without  reservation. 

Call  l-80O'328-SS00  and  compare  the  many  appli¬ 
cations  Meridian  1  offers  your  business  to  what  an  ordi¬ 


nary  PBX  can  do.  Youll  find  that  it’s  more  than  a  PBX. 
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IBM’s  most  popular  secret. 


ALTHOUGH  SQL/DS  IS 
installed  on  over  7,500  computers, 
some  people  think  of  it  as  IBM’s 
“other  DBMS"  and  as  a  junior  part¬ 
ner  to  M2™ 

In  feet  SC^DS,  like  DB2,  OS/2* 
Extended  Edition  Database  Man¬ 
ager  and  OS/400*  Database  Man¬ 
ager,  is  a  critical  part  of  SAA™  and 
an  outstanding  relational  database 
management  system  in  its  own  right. 
Introduced  in  1981  for  VSE  and  in 
1983  for  VM,  SQL/DS  was  the  first 
commercial  relational  DBMS  for 
IBM  mainframes.  Over  the  years,  it 
has  matured  through  three  major 
versions.  G>nsequently,  SQL/DS  has 
the  industrial-strength  features  and 
high  performance  that  have  led 
numerous  businesses— including 
manufacturers,  newspapers,  ship¬ 
builders,  hospitals  and  universities 
—to  run  their  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cations  with  it.  These  customers  have 
applications  with  large  transaction 
volumes,  or  large  databases  having 
tables  of  over  70  million  rows  and 
hundreds  of  views,  or  thousands  of 
users. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  what  makes 
SQL/DS  Vfersion  3  the  best  DBMS 
for  users  of  the  VM  and  VSE  oprer- 
ating  systems. 

Standards 

In  addition  to  the  high  perfor- 
matKe  and  robust  features  that  seri¬ 
ous  database  applications  require, 
SQL/DS  has  three  features  that  are 
essential  to  implementing  the  most 
important  information  architecture 
of  this  decade— distributed  comput¬ 
ing.  These  features  work  together 
to  provide  an  excellent  environment 


for  implementing  distributed 
applications. 

The  first  feature  is  SQL/DS’s 
adherence  to  international  standards 
for  SQL  as  expressed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSIX  the  International  Standards 
Organization  (ISO)  and  the  Federal 
Information  Processing  Standard 
(FIPS)  1271.  PH’S  has  created  a  test 
suite  so  vendors  can  measure  how 
close  they  come  to  the  SQL  speci  fica- 
tion.  Vfersion  3  Release  2  of  SQL/DS 
easily  passes  this  test.  SQL/DS  even 
provides  a  “RPS  flagger”  program 
to  help  users  identify  SQL  statements 
failing  to  comply  with  the  FIPS 
standard. 

The  second  important  feature  is 
SQL/DS's  participation  in  SAA  con¬ 
nectivity  using  Advanced  Program  to 
Program  Communication  (API*C). 
This  communication  standard  sim¬ 
plifies  building  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  applications  with  SQL/DS.  In 
particular,  AF1*C  makes  it  easy  to  use 
SQL/DS  as  a  database  server  in  cli¬ 
ent  server  applications.  In  this  style 
of  distributed  computing,  the  DBMS 
provides  intelligent  access  to  the  data 
for  client  applications  running  on 
remote  computers.  These  remote 
computers  can  be  other  mainframes, 
but  more  and  more  they  are  PC!s  with 
a  graphical  user  interface  such  as 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager.™ 

Not  only  do  IBM’s  applications 
such  as  QMF  use  SQL/DS  as  a 
server,  but  third-party  products  are 
being  used  as  front  ends  to  SQL/DS 
to  build  applications.  Independent 
software  vendors  are  also  attracted 
by  the  large  installed  base  of 
S(3L/DS  users. 

Distributed  Data  Bases 

The  third  feature  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  distributed  processing  is  support 
for  distributed  databases:  the  ability 
to  access  data  at  multiple  sites, 
including  locally,  in  a  transparent 
fashion.  One  benefit  of  a  distributed 
database  is  that  local  data  can  be 
retrieved  without  any  network  activ¬ 
ity,  thus  reducing  communications 
costs  when  compared  with  a  central¬ 
ized  database  at  a  single  remote  site. 


Another  potential  advantage  is  that 
each  database  node  can  be  appro¬ 
priately  sized  to  the  amount  of  data, 
the  complexity  of  user  requirements 
and  the  number  of  users.  As  the  sys¬ 
tem  grows,  added  demand  can  be 
met  more  easily  than  with  a  central¬ 
ized  system,  by  making  smaller 
changes  to  existing  nodes  or  by  add¬ 
ing  new  nodes  to  the  network. 

SQL/DS’s  “remote  unit  of  work” 
capability  delivers  these  benefits  by 
allowing  a  collection  of  database 
operations  (called  a  unit  of  world  to 
retrieve  and  update  data  at  a  remote 
site.  Future  releases  of  SCH^DS  will 
add  support  for  “distributed  unit  of 
work,”  which  allows  a  single  unit  of 
work  to  access  data  at  multiple  sites 
simultaneously. 

Connectivity 

Because  companies  often  rely  on 
a  variety  of  operating  environments, 
IBM  is  committed  to  extending  dis¬ 
tributed  database  functionality.  Cur¬ 
rently,  remote  data  can  be  shared 
among  VM  SQL/DS  databases,  and 
IBM  has  announced  data  sharing 
between  VM  SQL/DS  and  DB2 
databases.  VSE  Guest  Sharing,  using 
VM  TSAF,  provides  access  to  local 
or  remote  VM  SQL/DS  databases  to 
VSE  users  and  applications  running 
under  VM.  IBM  intends  to  add  inter¬ 
operability  with  AlXr  OS/2  and 
OS/400  applications  and  data¬ 
bases  as  well. 

SQL/DS  delivers  the  three  keys  to 
implementing  distributed  process¬ 
ing— SQL  standards,  SAA  connectiv¬ 
ity  and  distributed  databases.  If  you 
need  to  solve  tough  data  manage¬ 
ment  problems  in  a  VM  or  VSE  envi¬ 
ronment,  SQL/DS  is  the  obvious 
choice.  Get  in  on  the  secret. 


©  1990  IBM  CorporatKM>  IBM.  OS/2.  OS/400  and  AIX 
are  registered  trademartts  and  DB2.  SAA  OMf  arv)  0&2 
FVeseni^on  Martager  are  trademarks  ol  iBM  Corp 
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the  totally  autcMnated  office 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 
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COMPUTERWC«tLD 


Emc^/TAO  IS  A  OUANTUM  LEAP  FONWANO  M  etECTTtOMC 
MAA.  AND  OFFICE  AUTOMATION. 


Emc^/TAO  is  a  dynamic  ayttam  mat  givas  EWclronc  MaH 
and  OVtca  Automalion  to  avaryona  —  from  novice  to  axperl . 
,  It  can  be  tuned  on  an  individtfai  basis  (o  suit  iba  usar's  abu- 
Htea  and  needs.  NoMces  can  stan  on  day  one  wiUi  no 
-training.  Esparls  have  avarytfiing  tbay  need  And.  A  bat 
been  designed  as  a  ptattorm  to  suppon  an  emerging  eel  of 
capabilities  at  Hie  avolutien  of  office  automation  continues 


FOWEP  THROUGH  EtMPUCrTY 


Emc^/TAO  provides  hundreds  of  esay-UKtsa  NMtures  tor 
managing.  organWng  and  dMribuUng  Electronic  Malt  and 
decumanla.  Emc*/TAO  hKludaa  atactronie-mail.  catandar- 
ing.  document  storage  and  rstrtaval.  and  a  muHHuda  ot 
poarartai  bridgea  and  galaways 


CALL  NOW  for  more  Information.  Toll-free: 


COMMENTARY 

Jerrold  M.  Grochow 

Defining 
SAA  terms 

Recent  articles 
about  IBM's  Sys¬ 
tems  Applica¬ 
tion  Ar^tec- 

focused  on  the 
shortcomings 

of  SAA  rather  than  on  what  SAA  I 
compliaiice  has  to  er.  So 
what  does  SAA  compdiance 
mean,  and  who  is  providing  H? 

VitSl  IBM  tell  you?  If  not.  who 
will? 

Let’s  start  with  a  definition. 
Cooqilying  with  SAA  means  the 
fcdlowing: 

e  Using  the  language^  and  in¬ 
terfaces  defined  in  the  SAA 
Common  Programming  Inter¬ 
face. 

e  Devdoping  user  interfoces 
that  follow  the  Common  User 
Access  (CUA)  defimtion. 

•  Using  architectural  tech¬ 
niques  to  desipi  your  application 
program  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing. 

•  Using  one  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  operating  environments. 

•  Using  communkatkms  mech¬ 
anisms  specified  in  SAA  Com¬ 
mon  Communicatioos  Support 

SAA  compliance,  however, 
is  not  an  all  or  nothing  proposi- 
tion.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  much  conpliance  is 
enough?"  depends  on  who  is 
asking  the  question.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  on  wto  is  listeiwg  to  the 
answer.  Infoct,  the  entire 

Continued  OH  page  39 


dec’s  Ultrix  strategy  falls  flat  "|P 


Observers  see  failure  to  differentiate  Ultrix  from  other  Unixofferings 


In  an  effort  to  gain  acceptance  by 
the  commercial  Unix  market, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has 
been  aggressively  selMg  Ultrix, 
its  Unix-based  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  as  an  “open  systems"  pr^ 
uct  that  can  run  on  several  differ¬ 
ent  platforms. 

However,  analysts  omcurred 
that  although  OEC’s  Ultrix  prod¬ 
uct  has  shown  overall  improve¬ 
ment,  the  6-month-oid  strategy 
to  gain  more  of  a  share  of  the 
ccMnmerdal  Unix  market  has 


been  unsuccessful  for  two  rea¬ 
sons. 

First,  while  Ultrix  Version 
4.0  now  offers  many  of  the  same 
features  other  Unix  platforms 
do.  it  has  no  outstanding  features 
to  differentiate  the  product.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  is  ranked  seoMd  to  DEC'S 
VMS  operating  system  by  the 
chaimian  and  foujider  himself, 
Ken  Olsen. 

UntqiMBtrWQlc 

“The  proUem  DEC  is 

faced  with  is  the  need  to  differen¬ 
tiate  its  Uhrix  product  from  oth- 
ee  Unix  offerings,"  said  Terry 
Shannon,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Ccvp.,  based  in  Fra- 


Index,  Ernst&Young 
join  CASE  bandwagon 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTC^ 

CW  STAFF 

Those  computer-aided  9(rftware 
engineenng  (CASE)  announce¬ 
ments  just  keep  on  coming. 

Inda  Techuriogy  re¬ 
cently  made  its  first  move  be¬ 
yond  the  front-end  design  stage 
of  CASE  with  the  introductioo  of 
a  re-engineering  tool  for  Cobd 
systems. 

Meanwhile,  Ernst  &  Young.is 
gearing  up  for  its  first  move  into 
the  CASE  mailcet  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  announce  a  consulting 
and  methodology  package  caOed 
the  Navigator  Systems  Series 


this  week. 

Index’s  XL/Recover  is  de¬ 
signed  to  review  Coboi  applica¬ 
tions  and  provide  help  in  both 
cleaning  them  up  and  bringing 
their  data  into  an  application  de¬ 
velopment  environment  The 
g(^  is  to  align  existing  programs 
with  new  ones  so  they  can  <^>er- 
ate  under  the  same  structures 
and  guiddtnes.  The  tod  scans 
programs  and  then  loads  data 
and  design  infonnatioa  into  the 
repository  of  Excderator,  In- 
dn's  from-end  software  d^gn 
tool.  It  also  produces  analysis  re¬ 
ports  of  the  programs  so  a  user 
can  pinpoiat  trouble  qiots. 


mingham,  Mass. 

DEC  has  attenqited  to  con¬ 
vince  users  that  Ul^  is  a  viable 
and  conqietitive  Unix  product 
because  it  has  more  than  1.000 
applicatioos  from  independent 
software  vendors  and  features 
that  are  accepted  by  the  Open 
Software  Foundation  standi^ 
orgai^tkn.  Yet  users  are  not 
listening  very  hard,  according  to 
analyst  David  at  S.G.  War¬ 
burg  &  Co.,  an  investment  firm 
in  New  York. 

“DEC  has  not  been  successful 
with  its  Ultrix  product  line,  part¬ 
ly  because  when  you  have  the 
founder  of  the  company  saying 
VMS  is  the  best  thing  on  the 


One  early  user  of  XL/Reoover 
is  using  the  tool  on  a  project  that 
win  merge  applications  from  two 
opmtions  into  one.  The  U.S.  di¬ 
vision  of  Bertelsmann,  a  Orman 
media  company,  is  creating  one 
set  of  appbcations  for  both  its 
book  club  and  record  chib  opera- 
tioQs.  which  had  functiooed  sep¬ 
arate.  'This  calls  for  both  writ¬ 
ing  new  programs  when  neces¬ 
sary  and  saving  whatever  soft¬ 
ware  poasibie. 

“Yfo  can  see  what  already  ex¬ 
ists  and  iriiat  can  be  reuei." 
said  Everett  Amn.  a  senior  con¬ 
sultant  at  the  UJS.  divisioo  of 
Benetsmann.  “it  also  helps  us 
identify  what  we  don’t  have." 

liifoirnuHoii  awglnaartog 

The  Ernst  A  Young  offering  ac¬ 
tually  contains  no  CASE  tools. 
The  company  has  put  together  a 
package  basal  on  the  mforma- 


market,  it’s  very  hard  to  seD  Ul¬ 
trix —  especially  as  an  open  sys- 
tern.”  Wi)  said. 

V^yne  Kemochan,  an  analyst 
in  the  Distributed  Systems 
Continued  on  page  36 


tion  engineering  methodology, 
which  provides  on-ftne  guide- 
fines,  documentation  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  for  software  de- 
vefopment.  It  is  designed  to 
siqiport  any  product  baaed  on 
the  mformation  engineering 
methodology. 

Ernst  &  Young  has  ties  to 
Knowledgeware.  Inc.,  whicb 
sells  the  Information  Engineer¬ 
ing  Workbench.  The  Arthur 
Young  portion  of  this  accounting 
and  consulting  firm  (the  result  of 
the  merger  of  Arthur  Young  and 
Enist  &  Whinney)  provided 
start-up  money  for  Know¬ 
ledgeware.  and  Ernst  A  Young 
curreittly  serves  as  a  reseller  of 
the  Knowtedgeware  product 
overseas.  But  company  officials 
insist  that  they  wiB  not  promote 
Knowledgeware’s  product  as  the 
exchtsive  toot  far  the  Navigator 
Systems  series. 


I  Existing  Systems 


E  tools  leave  you  out  m  the  cold. 
R)rtunately,  one  company  deliv 
ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Technok)^  Corporation.  Our  latest  pr 

Puct  offering,  Excelerator*  for 
Design  Rerayeiy,  lets  you 


into  me  CASE  environment 
This  innovative  product  trans 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  plus 
IMS/MFSandCICS/B 
screen maps-and cap 
heir  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  rqxDsitoiy. 

Witti  Desi^  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more 
just  develop  new  systems. 

You  can  also  modify  old  ^tems  to  meet  new 
requirements,  migrate  existing  ^tems  to  new  target  plat 

fcmns,  or  even  ad^  old  systems  to  support  new  t^iness  goaESWI^hich  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttie  your  current  investments  to  ke^  pace  with  your  changing  needs. 

Fot  more  about  our  canplete  CASE  sdution,  caU  us  today  at 
'  1-800-777-5858-before  the  Wggbt  part  of  your  wcHidoad  takes  you  under.  There?sNoSubstiiiiteF()rExperience. 

Eacelerakir  to  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation.  One  Main  Street,  Cambridge.  MA  02142.  IMbf  is  a  regisKred  trademark  of  Inlematiorial  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Fault-tolerance  out,  DEC  in  at  the  Amex 


ON  SITE 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cwsTArr 


At  the  Anericsn  Stodt  Ex¬ 
change.  Ioc.,'*biiy  low,  sell  tugb*' 
is  more  than  the  age^  adage 
about  how  to  play  the  market 
The  phdosophy  ^  applies  to 
bow  information  systems  staff¬ 
ers  are  revamping  the  ex¬ 
change’s  computer  architecture. 

The  exchange  is  getting  rid  of 
its  hi^)-cost  S^tus  Computer, 
Inc.  and  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.  systems  and  is  brin^g  in 
reiati^y  low-cost  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Co^.  machines  instead. 

"Why  pay  extra  for  fault  tol¬ 
erance*  said  John  Diesem.  se¬ 
nior  vice-pre^dent  at  the  ex¬ 
change.  "Our  sense  is  that  fault 
tolerance  providea  you  protec¬ 


tion  against  the  thing  least  likely 
to  tiil  —  the  processing  unit 
The  mean  time  between  faihires 
for  mainframe  hardware  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hi^,  yet  you're  paying  a 
premium  for  butt 
tolerance." 

Diesem  and 
his  tMfn  handle 
all  the  systems  on 
the  exchange’s 
trading  floor.  He 
is  also  working 
with  the  Sec¬ 
urities  Industry 
Automation  Co. 

(SIAO  to  develop 
and  implement 
the  new  architec¬ 
ture.  SIAC,  which 
is  owned  by  the 
American  and  New  York  stock 
exchanges,  bouses,  maintains 
and  programs  the  host  comput- 


en  used  by  both  exchanges. 

The  overall  goal,  Diesem 
said,  is  to  bring  the  exchange's 
architecture  tq)  to  date  to  quickly 
respofxi  to  changing  buttoess 
needs.  The  ex¬ 
change  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  exploring 
aroand-the<lock 
trac&ng  and  re¬ 
cently  recdved 
regulatory  per- 
missiOD  to  offer 
new  optioos  for 
investors  to  bet 
00  the  direction 
of  the  Japanese 
stock  nsaiket 
The  new  comput¬ 
ers  wiD  aDow  the 
exchange  to  han¬ 
dle  these  requests  with  much 
more  flexibility,  he  said. 

With  the  current  systems,  sp- 


plicatioQi  for  routing  orders, 
storing  orders  and  reporting  oo 
completed  orders  are  stored  00  a 
differeitt  boat  conqnter.  The 
last  computer  in  the  chain  is 
linked  to  the  terminals  and  per¬ 
sonal  computen  used  by  brokers 
00  the  exchange  floor. 

"Our  cunreot  architecture  is 
nwoobUBC,"  Diesem  said.  "Each 
is  very  valuable  and  contains  its 
own  (fota.  But  if  you  lose  any  one 
because  a  communications  line 
goes  down  ...  the  whole  chain 
goes  down  —  all  the  sray  to  the 
floor." 

Instead  of  having  hosts  with 
huge  applications,  smaller  ma¬ 
chines  wiD  pinch-hit  for  eadi  oth¬ 
er  m  case  of  failure.  The  new 
computers  wiD  house  the  same 
applicatiooa,  but  the  software 
be  brol^  down  mto  smaD. 
easier-frHnaintam  modules  that 


Mwanm  updater  Asms 


wiD  ran  on  speciSc  madanea. 

That  way,  when  the  nrhange 
adda  a  new  product,  onh^  the  ap- 
pbeatfon  on  a  server,  to  exam¬ 
ple,  may  need  to  be  rewrittea. 
"The  way  things  ve  now,  we 
have  to  do  rngjor  aurgery  oo  the 
tag  fystema  if  we  want  to  change 
anything."  EAeaem  said. 

At  the  top  of  the  revamped  ar¬ 
chitecture  wiD  be  two  DEC 
64206  to  house  the  Open  Order 
File,  wfaiefa  ia  a  record  of  aD  the 
orders  to  buy  or  sell  stodL  Mir¬ 
rored  data  sets  wiO  run  the  VMS 
operating  q^stem.  Next  wiD  be 
multiple  Decaervers.  abo  run¬ 
ning  VMS,  to  bouse  specifle  ap- 
pbeatioos.  The  final  level  wiD 
consist  of  tenninali  and  Unix- 
based  wQckstatioos  00  the  trad¬ 
ing  floor.  'The  computers  wiD  be 
connected  via  EtherpeL 

Diesem  said  be  could  not 
specify  when  the  swapping  out 
would  be  complete.  However,  be 
said,  "A  lot  of  this  wiS  start  to 
come  together  in ’91." 


Is  there  room  for  minis 
in  client/server  world? 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


The  cbent/server  competition  is 
heating  up  again,  pitting  mid¬ 
range  computer  vendors  against 
workstatkm  companies  and 
workstation  companies  against 
personal  computer  manufactur¬ 
ers.  But  exactly  how  or  where 
does  the  traditfonal  minicomput¬ 
er  fit  into  the  world  of  the  cbent/ 
server  computing  environment? 

Curr^  data  indicates  that 
minicomputers  are  holding  their 
ground,  particularly  in  larger  in- 
fonnation  systems  shops.  The 
Business  Research  Group  (BRG) 
in  Newton.  Mass.,  rece^y  sur¬ 
veyed  750  Fortune  1,000  com¬ 
panies  and  found  that  midrange 
computers  are  perceived  as  via¬ 
ble  servers  am<mg  that  re- 
source-rid)  community. 

"The  midrange  market  wiU 
definitely  provide  a  place  where 


companies  can  develop  major 
client/server  applications  on  t^t 
platform,"  said  WiDiam  Blues- 
tein.  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

According  to  Kevin  O'NeiU, 
vice-president  of  research  at 
BRG,  many  of  the  sites  surveyed 
indicated  that  a  client/server 
strategy  is  simply  one  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  larger  issue  of  net¬ 
work  integration. 

"These  companies  want  to 
retain  the  value  of  the  systems 
they  already  have,  and  this  re¬ 
sults  in  better  utilization  of  aU 
types  of  computers,"  he  noted. 

The  study  also  indicated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  sites  were  ei¬ 
ther  using  client/server  func¬ 
tions  or  planning  to  implement 
them  within  the  next  1 8  months. 

I^te  Jduison,  manager  of 
Texaco,  Inc.'s  Scientific  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  Unit  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  said  the  lines  become  "blur¬ 
ry"  when  defining  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  high-end  work- 


statiooa  and  midn^  comput¬ 
ers.  Texaco  rebes  oo  a  Cray 
Research,  Inc.  X-MP  ^16  to 
process  oomputetoensive  data 
and  uses  a  mix  of  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  servers,  IBM  RKC 
System/fiOOOs  and  Digital 
Equipment  Coip.  Microvax 
31008  to  process  «Tan*»T  data 
sets  in  an  utteractive  environ- 
menL  The  company  abo  ser¬ 
vices  a  sizeable  PC  cooummity. 

One  thing  that  b  very  dear  b 
that  every  midrange  vendor  •»- 
including  IBM,  DEC,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Ca.  Sun,  Data  General 
Cofp.,  Wang  Labmtories,  Inc., 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  and 
Groupe  BuD  —  has  respo^ 
tioned  Its  product  line  to  funAion 
in  a  cbent/server  envirooment. 

Adding  vphM 

Ultimately,  their  success  wiU  be 
determined  by  how  and  where 
they  can  add  value,  said  Jim 
Hammons,  an  analyst  at  The  Si¬ 
ena  Group,  Inc.  in  Tempe.  Aru. 

"They  can't  just  rebbel  these 
systems,  and  the  added  value 
doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
hardware.  It  can  be  in  sdtware 
and  appbeations,"  Hammems 
said.  He  dtes  the  Decstation 
4000's  extra  I/O  performance 


aiKl  HP's  implementation  of  the 
New  ^ve  environmeat  on  HP 
3000  servers  as  examples  of  val¬ 
ue-added  83r8tems. 

WhDe  Bob  Cr^.  IS  manage 
at  Genarra  Sportswear.  Inc.  in 
SeatUe,  b  rwt  currently  taking 
advant^  of  HP's  New  Wave 
technology,  the  company  b  ua- 
ing  an  HP  3000  Serin  950  in  a 
server  capacity.  The  950  com- 
rounicates  with  two  NovcD.  Inc. 
local-area  networks,  the  rompa- 
ny's  dblnhutioo  center  and  a  fa- 
effity  in  Hong  Kong.  When  the 
computer  was  purchased  in 
1 989.  the  intent  was  not  to  use  ft 
as  a  server.  "Itwasjustanevohi- 
tionaiy  type  of  thing  that 
brought  us  to  that  point,"  Craig 
said. 

Many  brge-scab  users  pbn 
to  reconfigure  their  roinb  as 
servers  as  the  necessary  soft¬ 
ware  becomes  avaibble  or  as  in¬ 
dividual  corporate  needs  change. 
According  to  BRG,  29%  of  those 
sites  currently  impbmeoting  a 
cbent/server  strategy  are  using 
mainframes,  while  30%  are  us¬ 
ing  minb. 

Jack  Crawford,  vice-president 
of  mformatioo  management  at 
Hartford  Insurance  Groiq>,  a 
longtime  Wang  shop,  said  he  b 


waiting  for  ^ng  to  take  ftce. 
its  rebtianal  database  manage¬ 
ment  system,  into  a  cooperative 
environment  in  a  cbent/aerver- 
based  architecture. 

"It’s  a  software-driven  ded- 
sioD,"  Crawford  said.  Gerry 
Pad.  vice-president  of  systems 
and  communications  at  Wang. 
confirmed  that  the  Pace  verakn 
b  being  developed,  but  be  would 
not  a  ddivery  date. 

According  to  Blueatein.  as  the 
Unix  operating  system  gains  mo¬ 
mentum.  it  better  positions  itself 
in  the  server  worid.  "Thai’s  one 
of  the  reasons  we  fed  companies 
bke  Sun  vriQ  cooqKte  quite  auc- 
cessfuUy  as  cbent/server  prorid- 
ers,"  Bluestein  said.  "D^  wiD 
be  there  too,  depending  on  bow 
long  it  wiO  t^  them  to  deliver 
an  Ultrix-baaed  server." 

"Tbe  real  issue  for  us  b  the 
software,  not  the  hardware," 
Johnsim  said.  "The  three  words 
around  here  are  Unbt,  network¬ 
ing  and  X  Windows."  Johnson’s 
staff  b  busy  writing  code  in  Unix 
to  "X  Window  into"  tbe  PC  envi¬ 
ronment.  and  he  hypotheaiaes 
that  someday  tbe  company  wiO 
have  a  file  server,  databue  serv¬ 
er  atMl  a  local  server  aU  within 
the  same  network. 


SOFTWARE 

INTERN>mON>IL 


On  a  steep  teaming  curve  with  OB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
functionality  needed  with  DB2? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartrrer  Group 
reports,  "For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicates  that  NOMAO/DB2  may 
provide  the  most  friendly,  tightly  coupled 
and  integrated  4GL  In  relation  to  D62 .  ' 

Relational  since  1975.  NOMAD  has 
consistently  ted  OB2.  providing  full  referen¬ 
tial  integrrty,  additional  security  and  a  hoot 
of  features  that  extend  the  furtcbonal^  ' 
OfOB2. 


NOMAD’S  integrated  procedural  and 
norvprocedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  environment  boost  application 
deveiopmefrt  productivity  white  simptifyir>g 
data  access. 

Unlimited  outer-join  support,  applica- 
bon  generation  tools,  an  integrated  DSS. 
and  a  report  writer  that  handles  virtually 
any  requirement  let  you  tackle  critical 
applications  with  ease. 


Add  NOMAO'S  cooperative  processing 
options  and  support  for  static  SQL  for  OB2 
a^  you  have  a  p 
under  your  control. 

NCMAO  power,  f 
investment  TODAY. 

Call  1-^ 
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They  all  add  up  to  one  very  important  reason.  The  new  IDEA  Concert  lets  you  integrate  more  hosts  upstream  and  more  devices 


downstream  than  any  other  controller  on  the  market.  IBM  mainframes,  IBM  midrange  systems,  DEC  VAXs,  asynchronous  hosts,  coax. 


twinax  and  ASCII  devices,  you  name  it.  All  work  in  concert,  so  you  can  maximize  your  investments  and  increase  productivity.  The  IDEA 
Concert  Controller.  And  now,  we’ll  let  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 


X  •  Talks  to  IBM  370  class  mainframes 

O  •  Talks  to  a  combination  of  different  host  types 

2.  Talks  to  IBM  AS/400  midrange  systems 

9.  Talks  to  up  to  56  coax  devices 

3  .  Talks  to  IBM  System  3X  midrange  systems 

10.  Talks  to  up  to  42  twinax  devices 

4.  Talks  to  DEC  VAX  systems 

11.  Talks  to  up  to  80  LAN  devices 

5«  Talks  to  other  asynchronous  hosts 

12.  Talks  to  IBM  3270-type  displays 

0«  Talks  to  Unix  hosts 

13.  Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  displays 

7 .  Talks  to  multiple  hosts  (up  to  4) 

14.  Talks  to  IBM  InfoWindow  displays 

'*******-^— - _i - ^  .“rrrlinia Hmt II Hirt^  I 

1MAa«r«9Mn4*MteU.S.hMadTkiiBHrtOBoehflDCA«Ba«n.faK.IDGAC«aeHti»aliiicaHta(IDEAHoa«cs.  hc.CcBrief«BJSCTiMman»ri»|i«»er>«ttT»j»«i^ykyiifingArT.,TifTi,if 

DK.>»aDICUT«i<DECSenw«etr.ta»toclDi|ittlE»-awi«.U»»  n»«w,««r««ii*Jit«n«lnc. 


Find  out  more  about  the  worid§ 
mosttalked-about  controller. 

Host  Systera(s)  Installed:  Quantity 

Q  IBM  370  class  mainframe  _ _ 

□  BM  AS/400  _ 

□  BMSystemSX  _ 

□  DEC  VAX  _ 

□  Other  Asynch  Host  _ 

Name _ _ 

Title _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ _ 

City,  State,  Zip _ ^ _ 

Phone  j _ ^ _ 


cw 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO,  6162  PHOENIX,  AZ 

Postage  will  be  paid  by  addressee  ’ 

IDEA  Courier 

Attn:  Product  MartetIng/MS  A16 
P.O.Box  29039 
Pttoenix,  AZ  85038-9039 


everyone  talkm  about 
frotnIDMCouneK 


1 5 .  Talks  to  IDEA  9000  series  terminals  and  printers 

33 .  Talks  to  IBM’s  AS/400  PC  Support  application 

10.  Talks  to  IDEA  12000  series  terminals  ^ 

'  34.  Talks  to  synchronous  modems 

17.  Talks  to  IDEA  177, 197  and  277  series  terminals 

35.  Talks  to  SNA/SDLC  environments 

18.  Talks  to  DEC  VTXXX  terminals 

30 .  Talks  to  SAA  compatible  devices 

19.  Talks  to  DECServer  200/550 

37.  Talks  to  IBM  NetView 

20 .  Talks  to  IBM  3270- type  printers 

38.  Talks  to  host  as  multiple  logical  units 

21.  Talks  to  IBM  5250-type  printers 

39 .  Talks  to  IDEA  Advanced  Function  Terminals 

22.  Talks  to  IDEA  13000  series  printers 

40.  Talks  to  coax  multiplexers 

23 .  Talks  to  IDEA  244  series  printers 

41.  Talks  to  asynchronous  multiplexers 

24.  Talks  to  host-addressable  PC  printers 

42 .  Talks  toconcurrent  gateway  and  downstream 

25.  Talks  to  local  devices 

physical  units 

20 .  Talks  to  remote  devices 

43 .  Talks  to  entire  system  through  remote 

27.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  twinax  terminal 

diagnostic  capabilities 

28.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  a  coax  terminal 

44.  Talk  to  IDEA.  1-800-528-1400 

29.  Talks  to  a  PC  emulating  an  ASCII  terminal 

30.  Talks  to  Token  Ring  networks 

31.  Talks  to  DEC  LAT  networks 

IDEA 

32.  Talks  to  X.25  networks 

The  intelligence  to  communicate  better. 

KEAssodates 


nEA  Courier 
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^ing  on-line  helps  Connecticut 
manage  environmental  concerns 


BY  SALUr  CUSACK 

cwsTvr 


HARTFORD.  Coon.  —  Data  center  em¬ 
ployees  and  engmeers  at  Connecticut’s 
Dcpaitmem  <rf  Eovnunmental  Protectioo 
(DEP)  are  busy  these  days  creatmg  and 
maintaining  an  oo-line  Eoviroomental  In- 
fonnatioo  System  for  use  by  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Air  Managemest 
Air  quabty  antrol  within  the  unit  is  a 


rouDd-the<k)ck  job.  The  unit  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  30  remote  sites  that  cootinuaUy 
mooitor  the  levd  of  air  poButants.  It  also 
serves  in  a  watchdog  capacity  for  several 
in-state  facilities  by  constantly  evaluating 
^ctory  emissioos  the  quality  of  air. 

“These  sites  will  eventually  have  sys¬ 
tems  that  will  automatically  into  our 
computer  if  there  b  a  proUem.”  said 
Ricbm)  J.  Soj.  senior  tedmical  systems 
analyst  at  the  DEP.  are  working  on  a 
systra  that  win  allow  our  computer  to  in¬ 
terrogate  their  CPUs  for  data,  if  indeed 


that  becomes  necessary.” 

Depending  on  the  reported  results, 
such  as  if  a  poQutant  reaches  an  alarming 
levd,  "they  will  seixl  a  computerized  file 
here  telling  us  that  this  is  the  problem, 
here  is  the  level,  and  we  determine  then 
what,  if  any.  acticm  should  be  taken,”  Soj 
said. 

The  department  currently 
has  three  bureaus  dedicated 
to  nKMiitoring  air,  water  and 
waste  pollutants,  and  all  three 
rely  on  Data  General  Corp.  MV 
systems  to  process  information  ar)d 
ai^cations.  The  DEP  is  also  responsible 
for  issuing  permits  and  maintaining  his- 
tCRical  data  on  Polities  and  incidents  that 
^  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  new  Environmental  Information 


System  consists  of  a  set  of  integrated  soft¬ 
ware  components  designed  to  run  on  the 
Air  Compltaoce  Unit’s  DG  MV/10000 
and  MV/ISOOO  and  MV/20000  mimcom- 
puter  systems,  ‘rhe  computers  are  linked 
t<^ether  via  DG’s  Xodiac  networking  sys¬ 
tem,  and  aO  are  running  DG's  AOS/VS  op¬ 
erating  system.  The  system  pro¬ 
ject  is  being  develos)ed  in- 
house. 

Describing  the  application 
as  an  evdutionary.  ongoing 
devel<^mi^  effort,  Soj  and  his 
staff  have  divided  the  scrftware  into 
three  major  components:  administrative, 
comprising  newfy  established  registra¬ 
tion  and  permit  fee  programs  and  a  pur¬ 
chase  request/budget  operations  system; 
air  quaUty.  which  indud^  data  acquisition 
and  air  quality  data  handling  subsystems; 
and  the  technical  component,  with  13 
subsystems,  induding  programs  for  com¬ 
plaint  tracking,  inspection  trackmg  and 
the  contiruious  emissions  monitoring  sub¬ 
system.  There  are  also  subsystems  for 
toxic  air  pollutant  retrieval  and  enforce¬ 
ment  conW. 

The  Environmental  Information  Sys¬ 
tem  was  written  using  a  suite  of  programs 
and  applications  from  SAS  Institute,  Inc., 
a  Cary.  N.C.-based  software  corporation. 
Known  for  its  statistical  programs,  the 
SAS  product  line  has  expanded  to  include 
sophisticated  grai^iics,  data  handling  and 
data  management  systems. 


I  FA  POLLUTANT 
reaches  an  alarming  level, 
“they  will  send  a  compu¬ 
terized  ffle  here  telling  us  that 
this  is  the  problem . . .  and 
we  determine  then  what,  if 
any,  action  should  be  taken.” 

RICHARD  J.  SO] 
CONNECTICUT  DEP 


The  Bureau  of  Air  Management  is  im¬ 
plementing  several  of  these  systems  to 
ccMistruct  the  envircmmental  software.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  product,  Soj  said,  is 
its  ability  to  merge  in  files  and  subsys¬ 
tems. 

‘  The  SAS  program  allows  us.  in  five  or 
six  statements,  to  merge  data  sets  and 
produce  a  report,”  be  said,  adding  that 
the  ability  to  produce  timely  reports  is  a 
requisite  for  any  government  agency. 
“All  systems  have  been  assigned  a  unique 
identifier  such  as  client,  sequence,  town, 
and  premise  number,  w^h  allows  bureau 
engineers  to  create  any  number  of  data 
files  containing  specifi<^  requested  in¬ 
formation  from  any  combinatkHi  of  sub¬ 
systems.”  AU  data  storage,  management 
and  analysis  is  (kme  by  the  SAS  system, 
Soj  said. 

Most  of  the  126  staff  members  are  en¬ 
gineers  and  technicians,  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  designing,  iroi^ementing 
and  maintaining  the  software  project 'The 
system  will  be  expanded  as  needs  dictate, 

said,  and  the  department  is  currently 
writing  an  interrogatioo  and  polling  soft¬ 
ware  program  to  be  used  in  cmitinuous' 
emissions  monitoring. 

The  DEP  is  also  investigating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  arming  inq>ectors  with  laptops 
fcMT  on-line  data  entry  and  on-site  testing. 
Soj  said  the  department  has  a  DG  Avikm 
workstation  that  “we  are  planning  to  use 
for  GIS  apfdications.” 
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Sybase  lessens  mainframe  load 

BY  lEAN  fv^ZMAN  ^  hcivy  Dumber  crunching  away  from 

cvmrv  the  IBM  nuinframe,  beU*test  site  users 

EMEKYVILLE,  Cahf.  —  Usm  of  “IBM’s  VSAM  is  an  efficient  file  struc* 

base.  Inc.’i  new  IBM  makifraine  coooec-  ture,"  noted  Dave  Alessandro,  a  (Htiject 
tivity  products  said  tbey  are  using  the  manager  at  Textron  Fmaodal  Corp.  in 
software  to  gain  real-time  updates  from  ProvideDce,  R.L  “But  you're  losing 
IBM  hosts  rather  than  batch  updates,  [mainfnmej  cydes  accessing  the  VSAM 
wfaicfatypicaDy  occur  overnight.  files.  Now  we’re  bringmg  the  host  dau 

The  latest  generation  of  Sybase  main-  down  to  the  LAN  and  moving  toward 
frame  products  provides  connections  eliminating  (hiplicatkm  of  functi^"  Sy- 
through  IBM’s  LU6.2  protocol  to  IBM's  base’s  products  are  slated  to  ship  to  new 
GCS  teleprocessing  monitor.  The  re^  customers  by  year’s  end. 
can  truly  te  called  cooperative  processing  Textron  devek^iers  are  worldng  on  a 
—  a  system  in  which  the  personal  com-  pilot  project  that  would  take  data  from 
puter  local-area  network  takes  some  of  IBM’s  VSAM  and  DB2,  residiiig  on  Tex¬ 


tron's  IBM  3090  mainframe  in  Irvine,  nkatioos  problems  with  its  IBM-compati- 
Calif.,  and  place  it  on  a  PC  LAN  running  ble  software.  “You  can  have  an  applica- 
under  Microsoft  Corp.’s  LAN  Manager,  tion  that  thinks  it’s  talking  to  the  Sybase 
Textron  is  using  Sybase's  Open  Server  Open  Server,  and  the  Syl^  software 
for  CICS  to  access  MVS  applicatioos  and  will  take  on  the  job  of  turning  a  Syba^ 
the  Sybase  Open  Gateway  to  provide  SQL  ta$k  into  a  DB2 1^.”  said  Jim  Stoddard, 
access  to  DB2  data.  An  ffiM  RT  running  senior  vice-president  for  strategic  sys* 
AIX  acts  as  the  gateway  on  the  PC  LAN.  terns  at  Fidelity  Investments  in  Boston. 
However,  the  workstations  are  IBM  Per-  Fidelity  pla^  to  continue  to  do  much  of 

sonal  Systeni/2s  or  ckmes  running  OS/2.  its  high-sp^  transaction  processing  on 

the  IBM  host,  while  presenting  the  re- 
Takbig  Hm*  out  suits  to  users  on  desktop  machines. 

True  distributed  processing  will  not  fot-  “Most  other  DBMS  products  want  you  to 
low  immediately.  Alessandro  said.  “We  move  aO  of  yout  data  into  their  database,” 
don’t  want  to  jump  into  a  truly  distributed  Stoddard  s^.  “Sybase  is  saying  that  you 

api^ication  until  we  can  get  a  fee!  for  this  can  move  part  oi  your  apfdication  into  Sy* 
technology.”  base,  then  go  throu^  the  (Sybase)  Opra 

The  beta-test  site  users  said  Sybase  Server  so  that  you  won’t  have  to  chLige 
had  solved  both  connectivity  and  commu-  your  older,  host-based  applications.'’ 


Kick  The  Tires  And 
Drive  It  Around  The  Block. 


Test  drive  the  new  PRO  Developer™  CASE 
product  from  Holland  Systems  Coeporation  and  see 
how  much  value  can  be  p^ked  into  an  aiulysb  and 
design  tool  at  bn  unbdievaMy  low  price! 

Micro-based  ntO  Developer™  software  comes 
with  detailed  methodology  that  enables  profowiiiinal 
systems  and  data  analysts  to  move  frm  analysts 
and  design  through  development  in  a  fi^y 
integrated  manner. 

Ea^-to-use  right  from  the  box,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  full  range  of  education  and  training  courses 
from  Holland  Systems  Education  Center. 

Best  of  aU.  you  don't  have  to  take  a  financial  risk  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  PRO  Elevdoper™. 

CaU  Chro  McCarthy  at  313/995-9595  for  your  no 
risfc  Test  Dfhre*  or  to  request  more  infonnation  on 
PR£>  Devrioper  ™.  Exdting  professional  CASE 


products  from  Holland  Systems  Corporation  also 
indude  PRO  Planner  ™  for  strategic  planning  and 
PRO  Mana^  ™  for  (woject  fdanning  and  control 


^Holancl  Systems 

▼  ▼  CORPORATION 

CASE  products  for  $ifStemprofes$ioHalssm:e19SJ. 

Holland  Systems  Cofporabofv  305  East  Eisenhower 
Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106. 

Tdephom  313/995-9595  FAX:  313/9^163 


Ultrix 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 

Division  at  Boston-based  The  Yankee 
Group,  agreed.  “Ultrix  has,  in  some  ways, 
always  been  a  product  that  was  locriced  at 
as  secondary  to  (DEC's)  VMS  operating 
system,"  Kemochan  said 

While  DEC'S  Ultrix  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  Joe  MenaH,  acknowledged  that  VMS 
is  the  dominant  system  DEC  ships  today, 
he  said.  “We're  seeing  a  lot  of  VMS  cus¬ 
tomers  moving  to  Ultrix  since  we  started 
shipping  last  April” 

However,  Kemochan  said  that  Ultrix's 
^owth  remains  stunted  because  it  is  be¬ 
ing  pulled  in  too  many  directions. 

b)  addition  to  DEC's  internal  forces 
pulling  Ultm  toward  its  proprietary  plat¬ 
form.  it  is  abo  being  pulled  toward  burn¬ 
ing  an  OSF  standard,  because  of  its  Motif 
!  user  interfoce,  and  toward  Unix  Interna¬ 
tiona],  because  of  the  organizati<»i’$  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  and  popular  kernel 
However,  because  of  an  industry  dis¬ 
pute  between  Unne  International  and  the 
OSF,  each  organization  uses  a  different 
user  interne. 

Tying  tHwm  togntfinr 

“We  can't  be  bothered  with  multiple  user 
interfaces  ...  and  that  has  been  a  sore 
sjnt  for  the  people  around  here,  because 
ideally,  we’d  tike  to  nm  all  of  our  applica¬ 
tions  under  one  common  user  inte^ce. 
and  right  now  we  can’t.”  said  Ukrix  user 
Jtm  D’Aquiiw  at  the  Union  Bank  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  Securities,  Inc. 

D’ Aquino,  who  is  upgrading  to  Ultrix 
Versioo  4.0,  said  that  the  bank’s  most 
popular  spreadsheet,  Lotus  Devdkipment 
Cc^.'s  1-2-3,  doesn't  run  on  Ultrix. 

“We've  raised  bdl  about  that  to  DEC. 
but  it’s  sort  of  fallen  on  deaf  ears,”  D’A- 
quino  said,  adding  that  l-2-3doe8.howeV' 
er,  run  un^  the  VMS  piatform,  and  DEC 
saiditwill^befDarkeCinganUltrixver- 
sion  for  another  six  to  1 2  months. 

Despite  the  ongoing  standards  issue, 
Wu  said  DEC  is  being  held  back  from  be¬ 
coming  a  serious  player  in  the  Unix  wmld 
f(xr  other  reasons  as  weU.  “I  don’t  think 
DEC’S  salespeople  really  understand 
Unix  . . .  their  sales  staff  isn’t  that  good, 
and  their  marketing  strategy  isn't  good 
eitber,”Wu8a)d. 

Menard  disagreed,  claiming  that  DEC 
spent  ”a  omsiderable  amount  of  time  and 
nxney  in  training  the  saiesstafL” 

“If  you  look  a  few  years  back,  we  basi¬ 
cally  s^  Unix  to  those  who  wanted  it,  but 
we  <fidn’t  go  out  of  our  way.  Now  we  are 
going  after  the  Unix  market  agressively.” 
Mesardsaid.  ’ 
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SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


ON  SITE 


S*cr«ts  of  Mcc«M 

Lincoln  has  learned  bow  to  make  a  system 
user-friendly  by  setting  its  si^ts  on  a 
70%  success  standard.  "We  found  that 
only  about  15%  of  the  knowledge  workers 
in  the  ofiice  would  ever  reaDy  master  any 
of  the  products,"  such  as  spreadsheets  or 
desktop  publishing  packa^.  said  James 
Tunis,  who  bdped  start  OPN  and  h^  run 
LNIS  since  the  subsidiary  was  created  in 
1983.  "At  the  other  end.  there’s  another 
15%  that  we  call  the  Luddites,  who  are 
just  never  going  to  touch  anything." 

That  leaves  about  70%  of  the  people, 
who  are  what  Tunis  calls  "techno!^  in¬ 
different."  These  people.  Tunis  said,  will 
use  technology  when  "itH  (h)  the  job  for 
them:  they  don't  have  to  read  a  manual  or 
go  to  a  class;  and  when  they  need  it  10 
minutesfromnow.  theycangetit" 

Tunis  said  most  software  ignores  the 
needs  of  these  users,  who  are  the  bulk  of 
the  corporation:  "It  has  to  be  PHD  (Push 
Here.  Dumn^]  or  something  that  really 
gets  them  going  easily  without  having  to 
dig  thro^  a  manual." 

For  instaoce.  Lincoln  has  created  a 
desktop  publishffig  package  it  has  called 
OPN:Styie.  The  package  automaticaUy 
prepares  text  in  a  variety  of  formats.  Tu¬ 
nis  said  it  has  ehminatrt  the  "ransom 
note"  school  of  design  —  the  use  of  too 
many  foots  and  type  sues  in  one  docu- 
meitt  —  and  cut  the  costs  of  hardware, 
desktop  puhfahing  software  and  training.  - 

The  initial  incentives  for  creating  the 
OPN  came  from  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Ian  RoHand's  desire  to  rechice  paper  flow 
and  advance  end-uaer  computing.  Rol- 
bafs  continued  support  and  use  —  he  i 
evenhasatemmalathome  — aodthatof  j 
other  top  executives  has  helped  the  syst  I 


The  IHM  AS^OO  advantage: 

Buying  a  computer  system  for  your  whole 
company  isnY  something  you  want  to  do  tAice. 

If  nothing  else,  that  could  mean  you  did  it 
wrong  the  fiist  time.  Which  would  be  painful. 

So  remember  this:  in  a  m^or  survey  of 
midrange  system  owners*,  the  ones  who’d  bought 
IHH  AMOOs  said  they  were  the  happiest.  And 
by  a  wide  margin.  Here  are  four  reasons  why: 

1.  Applications.  The  AS400”  runs  tliai- 


sands  d' proven  apjJications,  designed  to  h^  all 
kinds  of  businesses  solve  their  kinls  of  problems. 
And  we  keep  track  of  AS400  software  at  IBM’s 
National  Sdution  Centei;  along  with  customer 
references.  So  it’s  easy  to  find  your  kind  of  soft¬ 
ware,  phis  someone  dse  who’s  already  using  it. 

2.  Growth.  The  ASr^OO  is  designed  for 
expansion,  which  means  you  never  hm  to  buy 
more  system  than  you  ne^  right  then.  As  you 
grovs  it  can  grow  vrith  you— a  few  users  to 
hundreds. , And  if  you  already  have  PCs,  they  won’t 
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Lincoln  finds  systems  success 
designing  for  70%  of  its  users 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CVSTArV 


FORT  WAYNE.  lod.  —  At  Lincoln  Na- 
tiooal  Corp..  the  natkn’s  aeventh-largest 
insumce  bolding  company.  11  years  of 
automating  its  offices  brre  turned  the  »- 
fonnatioa  systems  staff  itto  proponents 
of  the  70%  sohitioo. 

Lincoln  has  seen  its  Office  Productivity 
Network  (OPN)  —  instafled  in  1979  and 
expanded  throughout  the  years  —  grow 
to  support  more  than 6,000 users,  far  out¬ 
stripping  its  original  expectations  of  500 
to  1,000.  Even  the  d^artroent 

ii  booked  into  OPN,  which  now  has  its 
own  network  of  10  of  Lincoln's  20  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  systems,  including  6450 
and  6650 minicomputers. 

The  company  Income  to  be  used  as  a 
test  lab  of  sorts  for  Lincoln  NatkMial  Infor¬ 
mation  Services.  Inc.  (LNIS),  a  Lnacdn 
subsidiary  created  in  1983,  bMh  because 
thm  was  not  much  competition  at  the 
time,  and  because  selling  the  system 
helps  cover  development  costs. 

For  example,  Lincoln  wiD  serve  as  a 
test  groui^  for  LNIS’  latest  upgrade,  a 
nu^  revision  of  CiPN  that  emulates  a 
graphical  internee  on  the  dumb  t»- 
minal  system,  (roviding  windowing  and 
pull-down  menus.  LNIS  expects  to  have 
this  fuDy  implemented  within  the  compa¬ 
ny  by  sometime  in  1 99 1 . 


tem  succeed.  Primarily,  though,  users 
drive  the  success  of  OPN. 

Executives  credit  the  system  with 
making  a  qualitative  change  in  the  way 
the  company  does  business.  For  instance, 
since  the  bw  department  installed  OPN, 
it  has  been  able  to  handle  30%  more  cases 
with  8%  (two  employees)  fewer  staff.  In¬ 
ternal  surveys  show^  that  workers  with 
OPN  rate  themselves  from  12%  to  more 
than  20%  more  efficient  than  without  it. 

Electroaic  mail  is  the  main  seOing  point 


for  OPN  within  Linccrin, 
but  users  generally  find  its 
document  management 
abilities  attractive  as  well. 

The  system,  for  instance, 
wfll  automatically  arrange 
meetings.  It  a^  keeps 
records  of  where  E-m^ 
goes,  so  users  can  tell 
whether  requests  have 
been  passed  on  to  other 
en^)loyees,  which  can  help 
prevent  bottlenecks. 

Lincoln  wants  to  make 
the  system  broader. 

Among  current  projects  are  creating 
modules  that  will  (to  purchase  orders  elec¬ 
tronically  as  well  as  bringing  optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition  and  imaging  technol¬ 


ogies  into  OPN. 

LNIS  recently  imple¬ 
mented  an  IBM  lUSC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  versioa  of  the 
system  for  a  customer  but 
no  plans  to  move  off  of 
the  Primes  internally  —  at 
least  not  until  the  Unix 
woiid  "grows  up"  with 
more  powerful  machines. 
Tunis  said.  He  said  he  does 
favor  Unix  over  OS/2  for  a 
multiuser,  multitasking 
environment. 

Tunis  said  that  using 
the  proprietary  Prime  system  with  termi¬ 
nals  is  inexpensive  and  much  easier  to 
connect  to  than  a  dieot/server  environ¬ 
ment. 


i 
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Grochow 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 


It  is  important  to  remember  the  fol* 
lowing: 

•  Vendors  will  all  claim  SAA  mmpHanro 
—  some  kng  before  they  actually  have  it 

•  There  will  be  tiirly  wite  variatMos  in 
bow  different  vendors  interpret  “cooiply- 
ingwithCUA.” 

•  Cooperative  processing  will  begin  with 
woricstation  frimt  ends  to  previously  ex* 
isting  mainftame  apftotkws;  dbtrftut* 
ed  databases  will  be  in  seamd  or  third  re- 


•  Non-SAA  languages  wiD  be  phased  out 
slowly  since  few,  if  any,  vendors  wiD  re¬ 
write  older  software  uritil  they  really 
must. 

How  can  you  tell  if  software  is  SAA- 
comphant’  IBM  publishes  a  “Guide  for 
Evaluating  Applications"  to  help  you  in 


verifying  SAA  compliance.  This  manual 
supfdies  a  checklist  of  the  maior  compo¬ 
nents  of  SAA.  Anyone  developing  soft¬ 
ware  can  check  off  those  features  of  the 
SAA  defimtion  that  are  used  in  their  apfdi- 
catioQs. 

Like  most  checklists,  this  provides 
only  a  superficial  view  of  how  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  implemented.  It  does  not  show 
what  oon-SAA  software  or  standards  are 
also  used,  nor  does  it  indicate  bow  much 
of  an  sf^fkation  uses  the  standard,  ff  one 
set  of  queries  uses  SQL,  but  the  rest  of 
the  appbcatioa  is  written  in  assembler, 
does  that  make  it  SAA-cooqdiant  (te., 
allow  you  to  check  the  box)? 

IBM  is  leaving  it  up  to  s^ware  ven¬ 
dors  and  developers  to  determine  if  and 
how  specific  software  conforms  to  SAA. 


just  wrk  with  the  A&<100,  theyll  work  better. 

3.  Support.  When  you  get  an  AS400,  you 
not  only  get  IBM  service,  it  comes  built  right  in. 
An  AS^lOO  can  diagnose  fts  own  problems  and,  if 
you  like,  be  connected  with  an  IBM  service  cen¬ 
ter  to  call  for  help  automatically 

4.  Investment  protection.  The  AS400  is  a 
system  you  can.build  on.  Investments  you  make 
now— in  software,  peripherals  and  training— will 
be  secure.  Which  means  todays  decision  will  be 
one  you  can  stick  with,  for  many  tomorrows. 


’p}  leam  more  ahout  the 
mMASm)0,  call  on  IBM 
marheting  rep.  Or.  adi  us 
toll-free  and  well  send  von 
the  U-pa&  IBM  ASMOO 
Solutions  Catalog. 

1800  365-4  IBM 


The  IBM  ASmM)  Model  B35 


This  puts  a  significant  burden  OQ  software 
dev^opers  and  users  to  understand  the 
issues  underlying  comphance  and  insist  on 
it  when  it  is  important. 

IBM  is  also  publisfamg  a  catalog  of 
current  and  announced  protkicts  that 
comply  with  SAA.  The  first  editkm  of 
this  catalog  will  include  apphcatkios  that 
sui^Mrt  SAA  as  to  apf^icatian  structure, 
environment  and  CUA. 

Future  versioas  of  the  catalog  are 
likely  to  require  adherence  to  CPI  and 
CCS  components  of  SAA  as  well 

Listing  in  the  SAA  catalog  permits  a 
vendor  to  specify  "regiMed  in  IBM’s 
SAA  catalog’  in  advertising  and  on  the 
products  themselves.  However,  only  the 
vendor  makes  the  judgment  as  to  vdieth- 
er  a  product  follows  SAA  guiddinea  in  a 
particular  area.  IBM  reviews  requests 
for  catalog  listings  but  not  the  actual  soft¬ 
ware  and  presumaUy  catches  only  bla¬ 
tant  misrepresentatioos. 

If  IBM  takes  a  generally  passive  role 
in  enforcing  SAA  compliance,  does  this 
mean  that  SAA  will  devolve  into  chaos? 
Probably  not. 

What  SAA  is  really  about  is  productiv¬ 
ity  and  quality.  It  is  1^  an  issue  of  strict 
compliance  with  rules  and  standards  for 
their  own  sake  than  an  issue  of  what  we 
can  e:g)ect  as  a  result  of  complying  with 
them. 

Underlying  the  whole  SAA  approach 
I  is  a  belief  that  productivity  of  devriopers 
aiKi  users  will  improve  wl^  we  use 
standard  approaches  to  implementing 
systems  and  delivering  th^  functions. 
There  is  also  the  bebef  that  the  quality  of 
our  work,  measured  in  every  way  from 
number  of  errors  to  custCHner  satisfac¬ 
tion,  will  improve  from  the  use  these 
same  standards.  As  SAA  demonstrates  its 
ability  to  create  these  improvements, 
the  marketplace  wiD  police  the  level  ^ 

I  SAA  conformance. 

I  We  are  aD  in  this  together  —  IBM, 
other  hardware  manufacturers,  indepen- 
'  dent  sctftware  vendors  and  computer 
user  organimtions  ~  so  the  more  we  can 
agree  on  a  set  of  standards  that  aO  can 
use.  the  more  we  wiD  aD  come  out  win¬ 
ners. 


Grocbow  is  vice-presdeni  ot  the  Corporate  Tetb- 
noiogy  Group  at  American  Manageinem  Systems, 
loc.  in  Artingtoo.  Vz. 


NEW  DEALS 

TRW  to  supply 
Amoco  imaging 

Amoco  Oil  Co.  has  chosen  TRW  Fi¬ 
nancial  Syatema.  Inc.  of  Berkeley, 
Cahf.,  to  sulkily  Amoco  s  customer  ser¬ 
vice  center  with  an  advanced  document 
image  (M-ocessing  system.  The  Customer 
Service  Image  System,  which  wiD  process 
custcxner  correspondence  and  provide 
on-line  access  to  statements,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  a  project  begun  in  1989. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp>  wiD  instaD  a 
$2.7  millxm  caropuswide  information  net¬ 
work  at  Oakland  University  in  subur¬ 
ban  DetroiL  Two  DEC  VAX  6000$  wiD  be 
used  for  academic  computing;  a  reduced 
instruction  set  computing-based  Decsys- 
tem  5810  is  earmariced  for  research  stud¬ 
ies;  and  70  DEC  workstations  and  person¬ 
al  oxnputers  wiD  be  instaDed  in  the  PC 
laboratory  and  campus  blsary . 
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PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


AppMcoHons  packa9«s 

DK  Systems,  Inc.  hat  announced  a 
Laboratories,  Inc.  VS-baaed  on-line  user 
support  and  can  tracking  system. 

DK  Help  Desk  is  a  l^ng  Laboratories. 
Inc.  MCE  ^>piication  that  can  be  used  as 
a  stand-akne  unit  or  frith  DK  Inroitory 
Manager,  a  hardware-  and  software- 
equpped  tracking  system.  The  product 
allofia  multiple-respoDse  entries  to  be 
made  against  particular  Help  Desk  calls. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $5,000  for  a 
stand-alooe  versioo  and  $2,500  when 
purchased  as  an  integrated  package  with 
DK  Inventoo^  Muager. 

DKSyateao 

1455  N.  Saadburg  Terrace 
CUcaio.I]L  60610 
(313)  943-7744 

IMSL»  Inc.  has  introduced  Exponent 
(jraphics  System,  a  software  pack^  de- 
signed  to  meet  the  programming  de¬ 
mands  scieotists  and  engmeers  who 
solve  problems  with  Fortran. 

The  pcpduct  provides  three  levels  of 
hmctionahty:  kiw-level  subroutioes,  ad¬ 
vanced  subroutines  and  andicatioos-levei 
routines. 

The  product  rims  on  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems.  Inc  3  and  4  systems.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  9000,  5400,  5800  ^ 
Decstatioo  machines.  Prices  range  from 
$1,500  to  $15,000,  depemfing  on  type  ci 
platform. 

IMSL 

2500  Mrmlaa  Tower 
2500  City  WteBlvd. 

Houatoo.  Tcne  77042 
(713)782-6060  ^ 


Main  Frame  Software  Products  Corp.  has 
announoed  Release  4.0  of  Heli^Key,  an 
IBM  Systems  Application  Architect^ 
C^ommoD  User  Access  comtJiant  help 
system  deagned  for  users  of  VSE  and 
MVS  OCS  systems. 

The  product  siqiports  IBM’s  DB2.and 
IMS  and  includes  an  automatic  scanning 
feature  that  searches  single-  multiirie- 
page  screens. 

Perpetual  license  fees  ruge  from 
$9,900 to$13,900. 

Main  Frame  Sirftware  Products 
135  Glen  Rom! 

Wdleeley,  Meat.  02181 
(617)239-0288 


System  software 

Highland  Research.  Inc.  has  announced 
Release  1.2  of  Critique  VTAM,  its  VTAM 
performance  management  strftware  pack¬ 
age. 

The  product  can  be  used  to  monitor 
VTAM  areas  such  as  configuration,  stor¬ 
age,  application,  session,  routing  and  I/O. 
It  can  also  be  used  co  find  VTAM  prob¬ 
lems  before  users  do  and  then  isolate  tiie 
cause  of  these  errors,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  ftom  $9,000  to 
$25,000,  depending  on  CPU  size. 
Highland  Research 
120  Summit  Pkwy. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  35209 
(205)942-6590 


Compilers 

Data  (jeneral  Corp.  has  announced  a  na¬ 
tive-code  comp^  designed  for  Aviiim  re¬ 
duced  instnictxn  set  computing-based 
servers  and  wmkstations. 

The  GNU  C+  +  cmninler  is  based  on 
AT&T  C+  +  Version  2.0.  GNU  C  +  +  is 
a  component  of  the  GNU  software  plat¬ 
form  frcMH  the  Free  Software  Foundation. 

A  package  that  comprises  GNU 
C+  +  ,  a  GNU  debugger  known  as  GDB 
andAT&T2.0C+  +  libraries  is  priced  at 
$1,595. 

Data(>eneral 
3400  Compoter  Drive 
Weatboro,  Mass.  01580 
(508)898-4051 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


I/O  devices 

Everex  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  an 
Intel  Corp.  I486>based  file  server  that  in- 
chides  32M  bytes  d  32-bit  memory. 

Stepserver  486/33  was  design^  to  ac- 
comm^te  several  users  osi  a  Novell, 
Inc.  network.  It  operates  at  16.5-MHz 
I/O  bus  speed  and  includes  an  inteUigrat 
small  counter  systems  interface  ccm- 
troUer.  The  product  is  priced  at  $ 1 3 ,498. 
Everex  Systems 
48431  MilnKMit  Drive 
Fremont*  Calif.  94538 
(415)498-1111 


l&iman  Designed  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  secrad  generatkm  of  its  \^ew- 
station  series  of  X  Window  System  termi¬ 
nals. 

The  Viewstatioo  Phis  series  of  termi¬ 
nals  is  reportedly  equipped  with  as  much 
as  lOM  bytes  d  memory  and  features 
screen  sizes  ranging  from  1 4  to  2 1  in.  Tte 
terminals  also  feature  256-color,  grey¬ 
scale  or  monochrome  dis]^y  capabilities. 

Pric^  ranges  from  $  1,999  to  $5,999, 
depending  on  type  of  model. 

Human  Designed  Systema 
42 1 E  Feheley  Drive 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406 
<215)277-8300 


Oce  Graphica  USA,  loc.  has  introduced 
two 406  by  406  dot^L  raster  plotters  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  mono- 

chrome  outputs  of  1  in/sec.  on  vaptx  or 
film. 

Modete  G9844  and  G9845  of  the  Ooe 
G9800  series  of  direct  ixnsging  piotters 
inchide  a  20M-b^  hard  drive  and  a  3V^ 
in.  floppy  disk  drive. 

Model  G9844  ($20,990)  prodi^  D- 
size  architectural  plots  in  approximately 
30  sec.,  and  Model  G984S  ($23,990)  pro¬ 
duces  E-size  architectural  outputs  in 
about  45  sec. ,  the  vendm  said. 

Oce  Gr^hica  USA 
P.O.Box  7169 
385  Ravendale  Drive 
Mountain  ^^ew,  Calif.  94039 
(415)964-7900 


OcsOrophki'  G9800 rmstm  plctttrs 


Processors 

Tdctrooix,  Inc.  has  introdoced  a  reduced 
instructioa  set  computu^-based  multi¬ 
processing  server  deigned  for  visualiza¬ 
tion  appbcatioos. 

Tbe  XD88/700  can  operate  as  a  file  or 
compute  server  in  heterogeneous  envi¬ 
ronments.  It  features  scalable  computer 
architecture  and  consists  of  two  basic 
configurations:  the  XD88/720  ($62,000), 
whid)  features  a  dual-processor,  2^MHz 
Motorola,  Inc.  88100  processor  rated  lA 
67  mflbon  instructioos  per  second 
(MIPS),  and  tbe  quad-processor  XD8^ 
740  ($102,000),  which  delivers  120 
MIPS. 

Tektronix 
P.O.Box  1000 
WUa<Msville  Industrial  Park 
Wilsonville,  Ore.  97070 
(503)685-2838 


Power  supplies 

Current  Technology,  Inc.  has  announced 
its  Plus  series  of  power  protectioD  prod¬ 
ucts  for  retail,  point-of-sale  and  other 
small  system  environments. 

The  series  was  designed  to  protect 
point-<tf-sale  registers,  scanners,  teBer 
terminals,  personal  computers,  facsonile 
machines  and  photocopiers  from  power 
surges,  U^tning  and  tine  noise.  Surges 
are  filtered  before  they  reach  any  equip¬ 
ment.  thereby  preventing  errors,  avoid¬ 
ing  tlK  loss  of  data  and  obviating  tbe  need 
for  system  reboots,  the  vendor  said. 

Other  features  inchide  noise  suppres¬ 
sion  of  more  than  35  dB  and  20,0()0-anq) 
surg^  capabibty.  Tbe  series  of  products 
are  priced  at  $169  each. 

Current  Technology 
1400  S.  Sbennao 
Richardson,  Texas  75081 
(214)238-5300 


Data  storage 

Unisys  Corp.  has  announced  a  cache  disk 
storage  subsystem  for  its  1100/2200  line 
of  mainframe  computers. 

Tbe  M9740  supports  16M  to  64M 
bytes  of  cache  memory  and  features  a  disk 
storage  capacity  of  32G  bytes.  It  supports 
industry-standard  Block  Mult^ilexer 
Channel  or  Unisys  Word  Channel  I/O. 
Tbe  product  is  equipped  with  a  dual-c^ 
troi  unit  that  si^ipoits  four  separate  main- 
frame  host  internees  and  can  also  be  con¬ 
figured  to  accommodate  up  to  eight  host 
interfaces,  tbe  vendor  said. 

The  product  ia  priced  at  $275,707  or 
$762355.  depending  on  configuration. 
Uniaya 
P.O.Box  500 
Blue  BeU.  Pa.  19424 
(215)986-5367 
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Somiis, 

kniEMSElT 

nilDEIIElT. 

Talk  is  cheap.  fVrformance  is  priceless. 

Sti  if  yiHj’re  seeking  the  benefits  of  data  center  automation,  yixi  should 
he  looking  at  MainView'*' from  Boole  &  Babbage. 

MainView  comes  with  powerful 
ready-to-use  automation  solutions 
that  can  elevate  your  data  center  to 
advanced  automated  operati<ms  in  a 
matter  of  days. 

MainView  complements  IBM's' 

SystemView"*  strategy  with  seamless 
integration  and  a  common  user  interfeoe, 
allowing  you  to  manage,  fine-tune,  and 
control  your  entire  enterprise  from  a 
single  focal  pi^int. 

SEElTFORYdIlilSELf. 

We'd  like  to  send  you 

^  the  free  Systems  Automation  Evaluation  Cliecklist  -  an 
k  invaluable  resource  book  to  help  you  assess  your  data 

I  center’s  needs,  establish  criteria  for  automation  tools, 
and  begin  a  time-  and  money-saving  evaluation. 

I  C!a]l  Marty  Vau^m  at  1-800-822-6653  to  get  your 
^  free  copy  today.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  408-735-9550. 
When  you  need  superior  data  center  management, 
look  to  MainView  from  Boole  &  Babbage. 

It’s  more  than  a  promise,  it's  something  you  can  believe  in. 

Boole  & 
Babbage 


Your  Automation  Advantage 


OCTOBERS.  1990 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Hannover,  Germany,  1990AEuropean 
experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  vrorlds  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  PC  Model  3225. 

■  No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It's  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  base  of  more  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  Wyse  family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
.  winner,.our  Model  3225,  is  a  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  for  your  money 
thant^paq’s  DeskPro 386/25  or  IBM's 
PS/2  Model  70.  It's  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work¬ 
station  you'll  find  anywhere.  -  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq's  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM's  PS/2 
.  Model  55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 
it’s  thi  best  SX  value  around  tor  the 
demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
who  plan  to  grow,  our  Model  20121  at  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up  to  16MB 
RAM.  It’s  the  most  expandable  PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 

To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways, 
call  1-800-438-9973. 


imoiEuropir&ioinheslaiicsaii^^ 
wmiiMiriop  prize. 

overamM  even  tougher  ernes 
aMnntodusiiMr  business. 


IHE  WOfliO  IS  GEIIINB  WYSE. 


WYSE 


The  Wyse  Novell-certified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winning  Model  3225. 
Wyse  PCs  are  among  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 


resrsterM  tr«»m«rh  and  Models  20l2i.  30)6SX 
yd are  iradtwartis  o*  Wyse  TteWBok^  tnc 
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COMMENTARY 

J.A.  Savage 

Open  Look, 
closed  mind 


Sun  executives 
like  to  trip  over 
the  word  Motif, 
pretending  that 
their  tongues 
are  tied  when  it 
comes  to  the 

opposing  product  to  Sun's  Open 
Look  graphical  user  iaterfoce. 

Motif,  supported  by  the 
Open  Software  Foundation,  ap¬ 
parently  represents  more  to 
Sun  than  mere  competition.  It 
represents  The  Ok!  En¬ 
trenched  Big  Boys  (and.  (nestra- 
abty.  Big  (Hrls)  in  the  compute 
industry  —  everything  that  Sun 
loves  to  hate. 

Sun  has  resisted  Modf,  al¬ 
though  other  vendors,  notably 
IBM.  HP  and  DEC,  have  em¬ 
braced  it  Instead.  Sun  continues 
to  insist  its  Open  Look  will  be¬ 
come  the  graf^Dcal  internee 
standard. 

The  Open  Look  graphical 
user  interface  was  designed  by 
Sun  with  the  help  of  AT&T  and 
Xerox.  Motif  was  largely  devel¬ 
oped  by  HP  and  is  supported  by 
IBM  and  DEC.  Modf  is  based  on 
Presentatkm  Manager  and 
OS^  but  wiD  also  work  with 
Unix.  Open  Look  is  solely  for 
UnoL 

"It’s  not  a  question  of  back¬ 
ing  down  on  MtKif."  Sun  market¬ 
ing  executive  Ed  Zander  says. 
"Our  fundamental  problem  is 
with  DEC  and  ffiM.  the  forces 
Continued  on  page  48 


Dbase  users  cautiously  content 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

eWSTAPP 

Early  assessors  of  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.’s  Dbase  IV  Verskw  1.1  da- 
tab^  software  package  give  it  a 
thumbs  up  but  say  they  will  keep 
one  eye  on  the  ^erings  of  the 
up-and-coming  vendors  who 
sbpped  into  the  vacuum  after  an 
earlier,  bug^r  verskw  of  Dbase 
damaged  A^ton-Tate's  pro6ts 
and  reputation. 

"They  did  exactly  the  right 
thing  with  this  fix,  and  I'd  tike  to 
see  them  stay  ahead  of  the  game , 
but  I’m  keeping  my  options 


open,"  said  Pat  Adams,  presi¬ 
de  of  DB  Unbroited.  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  &t>oUyn.  N.Y.  “My 
loy^  is  to  my  bisiness  and  ray 
clients,  not  to  any  particular 
company.” 

Longtime  Ashton-Tate  users 
generally  hung  tou^  with  the 
oxnpany  throu^xHit  the  ordeal, 
which  began  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Dbase  IV  Versioo  1.0  was  a 
failure  of  monumental  propor¬ 
tions  because  of  a  faulty  memory 
managemeiX  program  that 
caused  the  aiq)bcation  to  crash 
spCHttaneoiefy. 

In  late  July,  the  Torrance, 


Calif.-based  company  pulled  the 
curtain  back  on  Dfa^  IV  Ver- 
skw  1.1.  In  the  interim,  howev¬ 
er.  some  users  beaded  over  to 
products  such  as  Fox  Software, 
Inc.’s  Foxbase  or  stayed  with 
Ashtoo-Tate's  preceding  gener¬ 
ation.  IMnse  in  Phis. 

Competitors  said  the  Verskw 
1.0  debKde  rewrote  some  of  the 
rules  in  the  database  market 
"Before  the  problems  with  1.0. 
people  were  less  willing  to  sign 
on  with  the  smaller  conqnnies," 
said  Michael  (Gardner,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Wordtech  Systems,  Inc. 


in  Orinda,  Calif.  "But  that's 
changedintbe  past  18  months." 

Those  who  stuck  with  Ash- 
too-Tate  said  Verskw  1.1  is 
much  quicker  and  more  rdiable 
than  1.0  but  could  stiU  use  some 
sprucing  up.  Barbs  were  direct- 
td  toward  Verskw  1.1's  roenu- 
ing  system,  winch  one  user  de¬ 
scribe  as  "pretty  bare-bones." 
The  major  complaint  Users 
need  to  write  a  lot  of  code  to  cre¬ 
ate  elaborate  menus. 

Jack  Bradfixd,  a  systems  su¬ 
pervisor  M  the  MinMSOta  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources 
in  Minneape^,  was  able  to  work 
around  the  bugs  in  Verskw  1.0 
but  said  he  would  stiU  like  more 
windowing  and  mouse  support  in 
Continued  on  page  47 


FEATURE:  PC  PURCHASING  CONTROL 


PC  buying  power:  Who  has  it? 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

his  is  the  PC  I  want.  Just 
■  I  1  sign  the  check,  and  I’U  go 
I  get  it"  End  users  may 
I  wash  it  was  that  simple  to 
obtain  new  personal  com¬ 
puters,  but  such  orders  typically  fall 
(W  deaf  information  systems  ears. 

Despite  the  purported  trend  to 
distribute  IS  responsibilities  to  end 
users,  few  IS  groups  seem  to  be  relin¬ 
quishing  control  over  PC  purchases. 
Indeed,  some  IS  departments  have 
only  recently  wrest^  control  from 
end  users,  ringing  down  the  curtain 
on  what  they  called  an  unmanageable 
menagerie  of  naotley  machines  too 
ccMifusing  and  costly  to  maintain. 

"What  I  inherit^  here  two  years 
ago  was  very  difficult  to  cootreri," 


says  Claude  Rankin,  manager  of  MIS 
at  the  New  York  office  of  Ddoitte 
Touche.  It  was  a  roultivendor  fiee- 
for-aO,  Ranldn  says  of  the  users’  for¬ 
mer  buying  patterns. 

He  has  since  instituted  a  steering 
cominittee  made  up  of  key  partners 
of  the  firm  and  him^.  At  least  once 
a  year,  this  group  gathers  to  evaluate 
and  predict  users’ hardware  needs. 

"We  look  at  the  historical  events 
of  the  past  12  months  and  bow  we’ve 
been  doing,"  Ranldn  says.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  identifies  a  need  for  more  pro¬ 
cessing  power,  it  will  set  aside  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  budget  for  PC  upgrade 
purchases,  and  those  purchases  can 
only  be  placed  with  vendors  appear- 
ing  on  Rankin’s  af^iroved  brand  list. 

"It  makes  it  possible  to  have 
greater  control  over  your  inven- 
Continued  on  page  49 


Presentation  Manager  Arrives  For 


anag( 

Micro  Focus  COBOL^  Programmers! 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  now  includes  System  Programming  Extensions  that  enable  the  full  range  of 
Presentation  Manager  functionality  to  the  COBOL  programmer.  Best  of  all.  afier  becoming  familiar 
with  the  concepts  of  PM  programming,  the  COBOL/2  programmer . . . 

□  Does  not  need  to  be  retrained  in  another  language  in  order  to  build  PM  applications 

□  Needs  only  learn  a  few  simple,  new  extensions  to  the  COBOL  language 
Q  Can  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  C  or  Assembler 

Come  pioneer  with  us  and  other  COBOL  programmers  interested  in  exploring  this  exciting,  new 
graphical  user  interface.  Presentation  Manager  programming  is  not  easy  in  any  language,  but  it  can 
be  rewarding.  Now  the  opportunity  is  here  for  all  COBOL/2  programmers. 

MICRO  FOCUS^ 

A  Better  of  Pw^ammitig"' 

For  more  information  about  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  call  us  at  1-800-872-6265  or  415-856-4161. 
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Many  businesses 
are  alreai^  getting 
a  competithc  edge 
with  AIJ^  ISDN. 

Maybe  even  your 
conpetition. 


If  you  think  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDhO  is  just  a  dream  for 
the  future,  think  agaiaTIve  advanced 
technology  of  AlkT  ISWJ  can  give  your 
business  a  competitive  advantage,  today 
Did  you  knovt  by  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  images  aU  at  the  same  time,  over 
one  digital  line,  AM*  ISDN  is  already  help¬ 
ing  many  businesses  to  save  money  As 
well  as  o&ring  a  level  of  service  and 
efficiency  never  before  possible 
AKT  ISDN  is  now  available  in  over 
300 cities  across  the  country  And  here  is 
what  it  6in  tio  for  you- 

ABB'  ISDN  is  tvorking 
in'Memarketing; 

.  Even  before  a  telemarketer  ansveis 
the  phone  all  accrxmt  information  about 
the  caller  can  appearon-screeaTelemar- 
keting  companies  can  now  give  immedi¬ 


ate  answers  to  their  customers' questions. 
So  orders  get  processed  faster  sales  oppor 
tunities  ate  greater  and  customers  aren't 
left  on  hold  listening  to  music. 

ABB  ISDN  is  working 
inThmsportation: 

With  AIST  ISDN’s  Call-by-Call  feature, 
transportation  ccxnpanies  ate  now  central¬ 
izing  control  of  their  dispatch  cperatkxis 
atxl  combining  various  Al&T  switched 
services  on  the  same  T1  pipe.  This  flexibil¬ 
ity  means  that  irwre  calls  ate  being  han¬ 
dled  with  fewer  access  lines.  AUtT  ISDN 
has  helped  transpexiation  companies  save 
thousarxls  of  dollars  each  month  and  has 
moved  their  businesses  into 
the  fast  lane. 

ABB  ISDN  is  working 
inlodging: 

Right  no«!  when  their  switchboards 


ate  all  lit  up  hotels  ate  using  ATST  ISDN 
to  route  calls  automatically  to  the  next 
available  agent,  even  if  they're  in  another 
location.  That  maximizes  their  staffing 
efficiency  Alsp  with  our  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identificatkxi  feature,  agents  have 
become  mote  accurate  and  ate  saving 
time,  opening  the  door  for  mote  persona¬ 
lized  service. 

So  now  that  you  know  how  well  it’s 
working  for  your  competition,  let  the 
advanced  te(±nology  of  AlkT  ISMM  he^ 
increase  productivity  and  save  money  for 
your  business  today 


Innovation. 

Another /OSS’ advantage. 

Rx  mote  information,  call  your  ATST 
Account  Executive. 


mart 

The  right  choice. 
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Right  at  the  user’s  fingertips 

National  Semi 's  1-2-3  link  to  host  databases  automates  analysis 


COMMENTARY 

Douglas  Barney 

A  handle  on 
multimedia 

Do  you  know 
wfaat  a  gen  faxk 
ia?  How  about 
SMPTE  time 
code  ora  ^- 
^fr^lDere- 
cordec?  If,  bke 
most  normal  people,  you  haven't 
a  clue  and  don’t  give  a  boot, 
then  you  are  far  from  ready  for 
muttimedia. 

Bored  with  the  drudgery  of 
spreadsheets  and  fed  up  with 
fonts,  it  aeems  that  most  people 
today  think  they  want  multijne- 
dia.  Its  sheer  b^  has  taken 
care  of  that.  But  aD  that  fun 
masks  an  important  fact:  True 
multimedia  creatioo  is  comqriex 
and  difficutt.  It  assumes  all  the 
complexity  of  the  individoal  com¬ 
ponents  —  sound,  video, 
graphics  and  animation  —  and 
adds  the  difficulties  of  blending 
these  elements  into  a  cohesive 
whole.  That  doesn’t  sound  like 
fun,  and  managing  it  all  may  be 
worse. 

Cleady.  an  infonnation  ^rs> 
terns  group  that  is  up  to  its  ears 
downsizing  and  chipping  away 
at  ap(riicatioas  backl^  has  no 
time  to  exi^re  the  wockders  of 
desktop  video  and  perfect  the 
fine  arts  of  rotoscoping  and  mo> 
tkm  Uuning  that  make  anima¬ 
tions  effective.  Most  people  in 
IS  have  no  idea  wbat  any  of  this 
weird  stuff  is.  Should  IS  start 
animating,  (fi^tizing  video  and 
syncing  sound?  Of  course  not. 
liiat  requires  artistic  talent,  cre¬ 
ativity  aiKl  technical  expertise. 

Oeq^xte  the  daunting  com¬ 
plexity,  IS  should  not  sit  idly  by 
while  the  multimedia  jugger- 

Continuedonpage46 


ON  SITE 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

cwsrwT 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  A 
mainframe-based  spreadsheet 
initii^  designed  fcv  National 
Semiconductor  Corp.’s  Asia  1^- 
dfic  Operations  is  expected  to 
enable  users  companywide  to 
automate  what  was  once  an  in- 
flexiUe,  manual  system  of  com¬ 
paring  sales  and  manufacturing 
data. 

Previously,  this  data  was 
available  only  in  canned,  paper 
repents  (or  manual  side-by-side 
comparisons.  Consequently,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  the  ^ga- 
pore-ba^  diviBion  to  quickly 
massage  the  data,  never  mind 
compare  it  or  view  it  from  vari¬ 
ous  angles.  The  canned  apixoach 
also  led  to  the  {atiductian  of  un¬ 
necessary  reports  that  left  users 
with  mountains  of  data  to  sift 
through. 

"They  wanted  to  be  able  to 
have  graphics  and  manipulation 
of  data  on-line,  at  tbeir  finger¬ 
tips/'  said  Katharine  Nickey,  an 
irdormatkm  center  end-user  sup¬ 
port  staffer. 

Along  with  her  supervisor, 
Ju^  Annstrong.  Nickey  has 
built  and  is  still  beta  testing  a 
mainframe-based  database.  The 
Manubeturing  Data  Base 
(MDB)  system  is  currently  being 
tested  by  a  handful  of  users  in  the 
Asia  subsidiary. 

FTMtime 

According  to  the  Asia  Pacific 
staff,  the  MDB  system  will  free 
up  time  that  was  dedicated  to  the 
weddy  summaruing  process  and 
the  feeding  of  results  into  an 
electronic  maO  system. 

Because  the  paper-based  re¬ 
ports  were  fed  with  data  from 


four  mainframe -baaed  data¬ 
bases,  it  wmdd  seem  only  natural 
for  National  Semi,  whidi  was  al¬ 
ready  a  heavy  user  of  Lotos  De¬ 
velopment  C^’s  1-2-3  spread¬ 
sheet  across  numerous  plat- 
forms,  to  turn  to  the  IBM 
mainframe  version.  1-2-3/M.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  1-2-3  threads  hs  way 
through  the  ch^  mak¬ 
er’s  facilities  on  person¬ 
al  computers  —  both 
DOS-  and  OS/2-based 
—  Digital  Equqment 
Corp.  VAXs.  Unix  hosts 
and  MVS  mainframes. 

"We  cu  put  a  file  on 
any  platform  and  with¬ 
out  any  conversion,  H 
works  just  fine." 

Nickey  sail 

Yet  at  first.  Nickey's 
team  considered  a 
mainframe  database 
built  around  Infmma- 
tioQ  Builder's  Focus- 
based  applications. 

While  Focus  does 
play  a  large  part  in  ex¬ 
tracting  i^ormatkn 
and  building  reports, 
which  are  then  pulled 
into  Lotus  spread¬ 
sheets,  Nickey's  team 
decided  it  wanted  a 
mme  flexible  user  in¬ 
terface  than  Focus  could  pro¬ 
vide. 

"We  had  such  a  wide  user 
base  of  Lotus  that  [we  knew]  tbe 
interfree  would  be  comfortable 
and  familiar  to  someone  on  a 
mainframe,"  Nickey  said.  Users 
can  also  continue  to  rely  upon 
Lotus  cmnmands  rather  than 
learn  tbe  Focus  language. 

Also  aiding  tbe  comfort  fretor 
was  1-2-3/M'5  Worksheet  Wn- 
dow  Paapecthre  Mode,  which 
allows  users  to  tbe  screen  to 
view  two  or  three  different  re¬ 
ports  simultaneously. 


In  the  end.  Nicke/a  team 
built  a  evstom-devdoped  1-2- 
3/M  menu  that  allows  users  to 
choose  reports  and  puQ  data  di- 
rectiy  into  1-2-3  spreacbheets 
for  analysis  and  manipidation  on- 
hne. 

The  MDB  system  extracts 
data  from  cascading  databases. 


At  tbe  top  of  tbe  pyramid  are 
four  mamframe-bas^  databases 
created  from  Information  Build¬ 
er's  Focus  language.  The  host 
hardware  is  NAS  9080$  running 
IBM's  VM  operating  system  and 
related  software. 

"Using  linking  commands 
from  within  VM’s  CMS  pro¬ 
gram.  we're  extracting  data  out 
of  corporate  databases  and  then 
creating  smaller  databases, 
vduch  contain  the  information 
we  really  use."  Nickey  ex¬ 
plained.  At  that  point.  Focus  pro¬ 
grams  extract  the  infomatioo 


necessary  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quested  reports,  wtudi  can  be 
output  to  Lotus  PRN  files.  Each 
PRN  file,  totahnf  as  many  as  a 
few  himdred,  proiidea  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  raw  data. 

Those  reports  are  fed  into 
1-2'3/M.  wfam  they  become  ac¬ 
cessible  to  a  range  of  desktops, 
induding  ASCII  terminals, 
graphics  tenninab  and  PCs. 

From  here,  users  can  execute 
a  macro  that  taps  into  templates 
that  provide  predetermiaed 
views  of  the  data  or  different 
views  of  the  same  re¬ 
port  There  is  a  tem¬ 
plate  Se  for  each  PRN 
file.  This  aHowi  users  to 
massage  the  mforma- 
tkxi  oo-bne  and  produce 
a  report  that  meets 
tbeir  needs. 

A  macn}  menu  pre¬ 
sents  users  with  a 
cboice  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  perfor¬ 
mance  measurements. 
Once  a  selectioo  b 
made,  they  are  present¬ 
ed  with  other  choices, 
such  as  data  by  locale, 
customer  or  product 
line. 

"Eacfa  tune  they 
cboose  one,  a  spread¬ 
sheet  n  loaded  into 
workstation  memory, 
althou^  it's  realty  still 
on  tbe  mainframe. 
Then  they  can  go  in  and 
choose  the  report  they 
want,"  Nickey  said. 

Each  cboice  loads  more 
spreadsheets  into  memory  —  up 
to  256  sheets. 

"You  can  page  back  and  forth 
lookiog  at  the  reports  using  fiBic- 
tioo  keys,  downlosd  files  to  the 
PC,  gnph  the  informatioo  and 
print  it  out."  she  added. 

Unless  it  b  copied  to  tbe  A 
dbk.  aD  thb  data  disappears  from 
memory  irften  tbe  user  logs  off . 

Group  accounts  wfll  provide 
access  to  a  1-2-3/M  file  server, 
from  whid)  data  and  reports  can 
be  viewed  and  customoed. 


Whether  you're  working  in  DOS  or  OS/2,  we've  got 
an  editor  to  meet  your  needs.  And.  we've  got  a  deal  for 
you  —  a  free.  reaNvorking-code  demonstration  diskette 
that  faithfully  recreates  the  ISPf/POF  envtronmer^  and 
does  everytfting  except  SAVE  your  work  to  <fcsk. 

in  DOS,  SPF/PC  has  been  providing  MVS  and 
COBOL  programrrvers  with  that  same  famiter  environ¬ 
ment  for  more  thw  six  years. 

SPF/PC  was  the  first  PC  editor  to  bring  large-file 
editing  to  the  PC.  With  it's  virtual  addressing  feature, 
SPF/PC  allows  you  to  edit  files  as  large  as  the  free 
work  space  on  your  hard  drive,  exterxted  or  expanded 
memory.  SPF/PC  also  provides  you  wifo: 


□  dtreciory  lists  S  Tnje  splH  screen 

□  Command  stacking  O  Picture  stnngs 

S  Binary  editing  3  Hexadeomat  editing 

3  43-Rne  EGA  support  3  50-rne  VGA  support 
In  OS/2.  SPF/2  provides  an  even  more  seamless 
migration  from  mainframe  to  PC,  keystroke  for  key¬ 
stroke.  WTth  frue  mainframe  compabbiiiy.  superior 
processing  speed,  macros  and  3270  emulation. 

SPF/2  makes  it  possbte  to  putt  your  applications  lo- 
gemer  with  its  mterface  io  IBM's  SAA  *glue  iangu^.* 
REXX.  And.  if  you  already  have  REXX  edit  macros  on 
your  mainframe,  you  can  download  these  to  the  PC  to 
run  with  SPF/2. 


For  SPF/2,  there's  a  new.  cost-eNective.  Multi-User 
License  for  purchase  from  CTC  onty.  For  information. 
caH  (he  contract  admkvstrator  at  (800)  336-3320. 

Try  SPF/PC  and  $PF/2  for  yoursaM.  A  free  demo  b 
yours  for  the  asking!  Just  call  the  tolMree.  24-hour 
Oerrx)  Request  Hot  Ur>e  at  (600)  648-6700  and  mention 
you  saw  this  offer  in  the  OcL  8  C^orqouferwodd. 

Commarrd  Technology 
Corporation 

K)40  Marine  VRiage  f^wsy.  Abrmda.  CA  94501 
TalBphonss.  (415)  521-5900  (e00)33&3320 
Tetefax.  (415)  521-0368  Teiu  509330  CTC 


Attn:  GUIDE  78  attandfa  —  Sanaa  at 
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oaut  moves  (Mat  Tboae  ID  IS  sbadd 
strh«toinieretaadClmbaiiaoriDalti- 
meifis;  otherwise,  these  ^rstems  can  get 
as  out  of  haod  as  the  early  (fays  of  corpo* 
Tate  personal  computeis. 

As  is  often  the  ose,  it  wffl  be  up  to  IS 
to  deftate  the  hype  that  says  multBiiedia  is 
for  everyone  a^  wiB  son^  drop  from 
the  sky  oeto  nuDioos  of  desks.  T^’s  nice 
for  firm  dymg  to  seO  expensive  hard¬ 
ware,  but  it  am’t  how  it’s  going  to  happen. 

IS  w9  puO  in  the  reins  a  bit  and  (Mne 
what  this  technology  wifi  be  used  for,  as 
wdl  as  who  wS  m^leiDent  and  siqiport 
k.  These  are  (luesboas  that  hawfcm  of 


muttiiiiedia  have  utterly  failed  to  an¬ 
swer.  In  domg  so,  IS  wffl  fulfill  its  lesser 
but  more  important  uses  —  you  know, 
real  things  1^  training  and  corporate 
presentations,  those  sorts  of  things. 

One  thing  the  vendors  generally  fail 
to  teB  users  is  that  there  are  different 
types  of  muhimedia.  There  are  muHime- 
(ia  appficatioos  that  a  user  simply  runs. 
These  are  the  kiosks  seen  at  airports  or 
the  cornpact  disc/read-ooly  memory  ap- 
plicatioDa  bou^  in  the  store. 

This  b  the  easy  part  AH  you  need  is  a 
machine  powerful  eoou^  to  support  the 
appHcatinn.  and  dick  and  go.  Although 
th^  are  called  interactive,  these  systems 
are  rdatively  passive  and  are  a  no- 
brainer  to  inqdenient;  one  just  buys  it 

On  the  other  side  b  the  creaboo  pro¬ 


cess,  a  far  more  difficult  endeavcv  that  b 
over  most  people’s  beads.  A  big  creation 
(^iportunity  concerns  presentations.  Who 
wouldn't  like  to  comm^  an  array  of 
video,  sound,  and  animation  and  boom 
them  all  at  rapt  audiences.’  What  IS  exec¬ 
utive  wouldn’t  want  to  give  the  firm's 
chief  executive  officer  that  capability? 

Then  there  b  ad  hoc  multirnedia,  in 
which  the  user  can,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
nnent.  puD  dements  of  multiinedia  into 
hb  computer  to  demonstrate  a  point  or 
stmi^  for  fun.  We  are  a  long  way  firom 
the  point  at  which  thb  will  be  easy. 

The  latter  two  forms  of  multimedb 
can  require  great  expertise.  For  example, 
the  act  of  bringing  video  into  a  computer 
system  tnvolves  immense  complications. 
Manipulating  it  and  making  it  part  of  a 


larger  presentatioa  b  even  orare  (fifficult. 
That’s  why  people  go  to  school  to  learn 
video  pctxfoction. 

So  far,  no  one  b  asking  the  tough 
questions.  Who  b  going  to  manage  multi¬ 
media?  WiD  it  be  IS,  PC  managers,  end 
users  or  people  outside  of  the  corpora- 
tkms  such  as  service  bureaus  and  gra¬ 
phics/video  foms?  If  it  b  peo{4e  within  the 
corporatkm,  bow  will  tb^  come  to  grips 
with  thb  new  technology? 

Also,  who  plans  to  use  multimedia? 

Do  they  have  the  required  computer 
knowledge,  access  to  artistic  talent  and 
understanding  of  specific  multimedb 
hardware  and  software  products?  What 
exactly  are  their  expectatioos,  and  why 
exactly  do  they  want  to  do  it? 

I  expect  th^  wSl  be  the  organiza¬ 
tional  questions  IS  will  grapple  with  in'the 
coming  years. 

There  are  also  specific  questions  one 
should  ask  of  overexcited  muhiniedb  ven¬ 
dors  —  things  such  as,  bow  many  peri- 
pberab  are  avaUable  and  how  much  do 
they  cost?  What  about  file  standards  for 
grai^iics,  animation  and  sound?  What 
ab(M  support  software  such  as  titling, 
graphics,  animation,  image  processing, 
soimd  and,  most  importantly,  multime¬ 
db  authoring? 

Can  the  software  intercommunicate 
to  trigger  synchronbatioo  actions?  Are 
the  hardware  and  operating  system  up 
to  the  task  of  multi^  computing-  and 
memory-intensive  apfrfications?  And 
who  b  going  to  suppijrt  what? 

(%.  by  the  way:  A  gen  lock  syncs  a 
video  sigial  to  that  ot  a  computer.  An 
SMPTE  time  code  befos  sync  video  to 
audio,  and  a  sm^faam  recorder  does 
just  that,  record  single  firames  to  video. 
Now  that  we’ve  got  that  strai^t . . . 


Barnejr  is  io  daef  of  itinb* 


MICROBITS 

Dbase  IV  server 
under  testing 

Aahton-Tate  Corp.  began  beta-tei  !ng 
the  long-awaited  server  edition  of  its 
Dbase  IV  front-end  database  recently  but 
stiD  hedged  on  a  final  release  date,  llie 
Torrance,  Calif.-based  firm  said  it  will  im¬ 
plement  a  “phased  ^tegy’’  of  incre¬ 
mental  relea^  and  asked  impatient  us¬ 
ers  to  sit  tight.  “We  waited  for  too  long  to 
bring  our  Dbase  IV  Veraon  1.1  and  don't 
want  that  to  happen  again,"  \^ce-Presi- 
dent  Dave  Proctor  sakL  The  company 
also  announced  Framework  X£.  an  inte¬ 
grated  package  of  seven  commonly  used 
business  applications  that  will  re^  for 
$149. 

The  U.S.  Customs  DepsitmenC  re¬ 
cently  seized  some  Intel  C^.  80386SX- 
and  1486-faased 'Computers  made  by 
Dolch  Computer  Systems  that  were 
to  be  exported  to  New  Zealand-based 
wholesaler  Dove  Electronics.  The  ship¬ 
ment  was  halted  on  the  grounds  that  it 
held  strategic  eqiapment  not  deared  fir 
export  to  New  Zealand.  “We  were  told  rve 
weren’t  on  the  Ibt  of  [Coordmating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Multfiateral  Export  Controls] 
countries,  whatever  that  b.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  we’ve  had  to  fin  in  a  five-page  form  and 
confess  we  aren’t  going  to  give  the  com¬ 
puters  to  the  ‘commies.* "  Dove  market- 
mg  manager  Carlton  Dieton  said. 


EasydoesiL 


IhKk  where  ytm’ve  been  and 
chart  HAerr  yoM  're  going  in  a 
windows-Mte  environment. 


Get  quick  access  to  mubipie 
ir^onnation  sources. 


Save  time  by  using  puU-down 
menus.  diaJog  bcacs.  and 
uncomplicated  commands. 


Save  time  and  money  by 
working  affUne. 


^^felco^le  to  the -vtonderful — and  wonder¬ 
fully  easy  —  new  worid  of  CompuServe. 
WhOT  you  can  now  use  the  power  of  your 
-MS-DOS  personal  computet;  while  tal^ 
advantage  of  all  the  online  infoanation  and 
communkatiohs  resources  we  have  to  ofo. 

CompuServe  now  features  CompuServe 
Information  Manager  software,  making  us 
fnendlier  and  more  helpful  than  ever.  Now 
you  can  utilize  a  windowed  PC  interhice  with 
puU-down  menus  and  dialog  bogies.  And 


KKAM 


you  can  do  more  offline  —  composing  letters 
or  reading  answers  to  PC  support  questions, 
for  instance. 

Wre  offering  you  this  whole  new  world 
of  CompuServe  for  only  $39.95f  including 
software  and  a  $23.00  usage  cr^.  Usage 
charges  are  as  low  as  IOC  a  minute. 

So  let  us  show  you  how  CompuServe  can 
put  you  on  easy  street.  If you’realreadyamernbei; 
just  type  GO  ORICR.  If  not,  see  your  conputer 
dealer,  or  call  us  today  ConmuServe 

- -  80084ft«199 
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las  punch  with  PC  proof 

competitioQ/’ said  Scott  Morgan,  bead  of  Martin,  manageroCbusmessqrstems.  Gibaon  also  needs  tbe  sjrstem  to  keep 

stock  control  planning.  One  exampifc  of  Tbe  application  rests  on  two  compo-  pace  with  its  taiger  rivals  ~  Hafimak 
bringing  the  data  to  bear  An  account  rep  neats;  Microrixn,  Inc's  RiBaae  datab^  Cards,  Inc.  and  American  Greetinga  Carp* 
walks  imo  one  of  his  stores  and  shows  the  software  and  Autodesk,  Inc’s  Autocad.  —  adtich  have  already  automated  stock 
proprietor  sales  figures  for  a  amilar  The  account  data  resides  in  an  RiBase  da-  control  pbnmng,  according  to  Morgan, 
store.  That  second  store  is  selling  31%  tabase  with  capacity  for  20,000  accounts  Previous,  Gibson  did  its  analyses 
more  party  favors  than  this  one  because,  running  on  a  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  manually.  "Sales  management  bad  to  puD 
as  the  diagram  shows,  the  items  are  kxat-  Deskpro  386E  server.  Account  data  is  the  numbers  to  analyze  them,"  Morgan 

ported  to  a  second  Deskpro,  said.  "They'd  come  up  with  pretty  much 
where  Autocad  automatical'  the  same  analysis,  but  this  allows  us  to  do 
iy  renders  drawings  of  that  itatamucfagreaterspeed." 

^tedfic  store’s  layout.  The  database  wiD  also  be  used  by  other 

Two  other  end-user  departments  booked  to  the  corporate  net- 
nodes  will  be  added  to  the  woik  at  headquarters  here.  Marketing 
system  in  the  neat  tvro  can  use  the  demographic  data  to  bone  its 
months  on  a  Novell,  Inc  promotioRal  dfoits.  Product  manage- 
Netware  286  token-ring  meat  wiB  have  a  better  grasp  on  what 
network.  By  year’s  end,  this  sells  best  m  vdiat  locatiocis.  Even  the  de- 
smaD  nelw^  will  be  linked  partment  that  assembles  and  ships  store 
to  a  separate  corporatewide  di^y  shdves  can  use  the  data  to  fore- 
network  served  by  a  Coro-  cast  supply  needs,  Morgan  said, 
paq  Systempro.  At  that  Tbou^  the  hardware  and  program- 
poim,  field  reps  will  be  able  ming  were  relatively  cheap  to  impiement, 
to  dial  into  the  system  to  ac-  assembling  the  reams  of  account  data  was 
cess  account  reoMds  and  a  major  undertaking  and  is  stiU  only  75% 
drawings  and  manipulate  to  80%  complete.  Previous,  actounl- 
datafor  "i^t-tf"  analyses,  specific  information  was  outdated  or  sim- 

The  payoff  for  the  sys-  ply  unavailable,  Morgan  said, 
tern,  sbt  rootuhs  in  the  plw-  "The  entire  sales  force  had  to  take 
ning  and  execution,  will  time  away  from  selling  to  document  ex- 
come  in  increased  sales  and  product  turn-  acdy  what  was  in  every  accouik,”  Mor- 
over.  Once  up  and  running,  it  wiB  be  a  gan  noted.  Because  of  the  time  spent  on 
matter  of  we^  before  the  $75,000  ap-  the  project  and  its  high  profile,  "the  data- 
I^tionpayout  is  recouped,  Morgan  esti-  base  better  work  —  there's  a  lot  of 
mated.  "If  we  can  match  corfsumer  needs  high  expectations  for  it." 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


CINCINNATI  —  Retailers  are  not  likely 
to  change  their  store  layout  or  product 
mix  based  on  some  salesman’s  hunch. 
They  want  proof  that 
changes  will  pay  off  in  hi^- 
er  sales  volumes.  Gibson 
Greetings.  Inc.,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  greeting 
card  and  party  goods  suppli- 
ers,  will  use  a  personal  com- 
puter  network  to  arm  its  ac- 
count  with  the  inoof 
the  retail^  need. 

The  goal  of  the  system  is 
to  compile  a  databa^  of  me- 
ticulous  notes  on  every  loca- 
tion  that  seDs  Gibson  prod- 
ucts  ^  what  the  sales 
numbers  and  turTX)ver  rates 
are.  what  the  particular 
product  mix  is,  where  the 
items  are  located  in  the 
store,  what  products  are  ad- 
jacent  and  uttot  the  typical 
customer  profile  is.  ^th 
this  infwmation  in  oistomized  reports, 
account  reps  can  fine-tune  their  accounts 
to  maxiinize  sales. 

"It's  one  more  tool  for  our  salespeople 
to  go  in  there  with  and  sell  against  the 


Oflbson’s  Morgan  (Uft)  and  Martin  see  more  sales  in  tke  cards 

ed  next  to  the  gift  wrap  instead  of  the  pet 
food,  as  is  the  case  in  the  first  store. 

"That's  a  very  powerful  selling  feature 
to  a  retail  chain;  they  become  very  irUer- 
ested  in  talking  with  you,"  said  Robert 


T^njlGA  slow  development  process.  "I  work  with 

1/lfltoC  government,  and  I  understand  bureaucra- 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43  cy,"  said  BiB  Campbell,  systems  manager 

at  South  Carolina  W^ter  Resources  in  Co¬ 
future  releases.  Bradford  is' also  anxious  lumbia.S.C. 

to  see  the  release  of  Vmkm  l.l’s  long-  Ashton-l^te  officials  said  it  took  long-, 
awaited  Professional  Compiler,  whidi  re-  er  than  expected  to  ship  Version  1.1  be- 
cently  went  into  beta  testing  but  is  not  ex-  cause  of  an  extenave  beta-test  period 
pect^  to  be  available  urkil  next  year.  thatwasdesignedtoclearuppossibleear- 

Soine  users  said  Ashton-Tate  tried  to  Iy  problems, 
add  too  much  too  fast  with  Version  1.0.  By  the  end  of  the  testing  program. 
"They  threw  Is  everything  but  the  latch-  Ashton-Tate  had  enhsted  the  support  of 
en  sink,  so  we  expected  some  proUems,"  nme  than  2.700  beta-test  sites  around 
said  I^ul  Von  Fange,  a  senior  analyst  at  the  world  and  tested  the  program  more 
3M  Co.  "What  I  didn’t  tike  was  the  way  than  5  million  times  prior  to  its  release, 
they  handled  the  fixes  —  h  took  far  too  said  Joe  Budge,  Dbase  product  develop- 
kmg."  Others  understood  the  painfully  ment  manager. 


The  Best  Collection  of 
Connectivity  Products  Ever  Assembled 
Have  Joined  The  ICC  World  Tour 


Tht;  Dataquest  Invitational  Comput¬ 
er  Conferences  (ICC)  collect  the 
world's  best  suppliers  for  an  event 
you  won't  want  to  miss. 


C-.S.C4.MIU 

lasAnKfhKCA  OfStp 

Ailania.  tU  OJ  Oa  90 

WasiungloH.  nC  <Arr  90 

OHatidc  Ft  10  0(1  90 

.Wntont-Vr  J7M>91 

ToKmlt’  (.'anada  14  .Mar  91 

Oncajtn  H  .OJ  Apr  91 

SanFmmistv.CA  16  Apr  9! 

Basttm  UA  fXi  Men'  91 

St  loun.  .WJ  14  .tterV; 

TX  J9  May9/ 

eosoFt 

Ameierttam.  SI  J9  .V«-  <JU 

MUan.  Ao/v  OJ  Ok  90 

04  Ok  90 
fMns.  Frame  (I  t)ee  90 

Urruiim  tnelantl  .11  Jatt  91 

MatiruJ.  ^xiin  Felt  9 1 

Bnuiets.  Belgium  ,Ucn-9> 
fuKten  (HJum  91 


At  a  nearby  location,  you’ll  see  the 
latest  products  demonstrated  and 
attend  new  technolog>'  seminars. 
Explore  your  networking  options 
...and  much  more. 


Make  (^ans  noiA'  to  attend.  Watch 
for  your  invUation  or  call  for  ad¬ 
ditional  fact-s  arid  details  on  how 
you  can  receive  an  invitation  in 
the  next  stop  on  the  Computer 
Connectivity  ICC  World  Tour. 


Dat4UfmetViCC 

VS.:l7l4t957-OI7J 
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Caching  controller  can  speed 
disk-intensive  applications 


BT  RICHARD  mSTORE 
ainm 


At  more  vcodon  reafete  that  penootl 
rrmpiRerpcrfDrmiDcehioictoiidirttc- 
oett «  «el  at  CPU  tpeedi,  OMn  ve  tee- 
ng  aa  BcreMiDg  lumber  of  dtt'Opdmit* 
ng  roBouta  —  from 
ayatana  vceriKe  (9CSD  cootrollera  to 
dirii  anaya.,!^  week,  I^rcepcive  Solu> 
tu)pa.lnc.fjipandw1the1irtwitfienhance- 
neatatokadukcacbiogaintroBef. 

The  Hyperatore  1600,  umreiled  in 
Febnoiy .  ia  a  dtt  cootroler  card  widi  ki 
own  16^  mrmgronfitor.  rewflrnr 
cache  and  optnoal  dwghterhoanfe.  The 
controlrrcanfeportafly  tranrferdataat 
up  to  4M  byte^ec.  va.  than  IM  byte/ 
aec.  far  atandard  (htk  cootroOers. 

The  wpetd  cooes  from  the  cache, 
which  can  be  at  large  at  2014  bytea.  Data 
in  die  cache  ia  retritwd  with  an  aoceaa 
dnae  of  Ji  maec.  The  card  prodicti  and 
concrofa  what  dau  goea  no  the  cache  by 
coabnuaHy  analyaiDg  data  uae  baaed  oo  14 
aetadcnteria. 

In  ooe  uaage  eiamplf,  the  codroOer 
helped  compreaa  a  14-bow  atretch  of  pro- 
ceaaing  into  two  bom  at  HAH  nroduc- 
doo  Management  Corp.,  an  ad  nd  gas  op¬ 
erating  aod  cooaulting  firm  in  PHtabiirgfa. 

Before  generating  dMOrfautiDP  checks 
far  its  od  wei  mveatora.  HAH  uaed  to 
qiend  a  week  proceasiog  wefl  invoicea  and 
prodnctioo  <fata  in  14-how  overnight 
runs,  ^th  the  cootroBer  card  installed  in 
its  Intel  Carp.  60386-bMed  20-MHx 
cfane.  the  company  has  reduced  the  14- 
bow  nms  to  a  Coigde  of  bom  and 
achieved  a  niore  tmely  check  diatrfaution 
schedule,  according  to  HAH  Preaideat 
TenyHolL 

Among  bat  week's  enhancements  to 
the  prodwt  b  an  operating  system  iq>- 
gnde  that  fnahba  coocurreot  writea  to 
the  Aih  whde  the  controBer  receives  data 


perstore  stmubrd  IBM  AT-styb  card, 
provkfing  amuRaneoiis  airport  for  en¬ 
hanced  amall  device  interface,  SCSI.  IDE 
and  other  drive  types.  With  the  card's 
aupf^.  users  can  mix  most  drive  types 
wkhiD  a  aingb  PC.  the  firm  said. 

The  oontroBer  b  intended  primarily 
for  multiiiaer  or  server  machinea  engaged 
B  dtak-iotenwve  qiplicatioQS  such  as  net¬ 
work  fib  serving,  image  and  voice  pro- 
ceanng.  accounting,  desktop  pub&afaisg 
andengioeeriDg. 

The  $900  card  aod  $275  to  $400 
daughterboards  are  avaibbb  to  corpora- 
tfaoB  dfrect  from  DaOaa-faased  Ibrcqitive 
■Solutions,  Inc.  A  drivc-apeuCc  coctrofler 
card  Dteoded  far  stand-aboe  PCs  and 
coating  about  half  the  price  of  the  1600 
win  be  unveiled  at  Comdex/FaO  '90  next 
month,  according  to  the  cooqnny. 


The  vendor  abo  announced  a  new 
daugfaterfaoerd  apedfically  deaipied  to 
support  IDE  hard  drives.  As  many  as  faw 
dm^tterhoarda  can  be  stacked  on  the  Hy- 


Sun  announces 
*dumb’ printer 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Ca&f.  —  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc.*a  new  bser  printer  uses  the 
power  of  the  workstation  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  a  proeesaor  in  the  printer  itself . 

The  Sparcprinter.  annouDced  recently 
al^  with  its  unbuodbd  software,  (fowB- 
print.  wiB  work  cm^bd  with  a  Sun  wock- 
statkm  or  with  another  host  on  a  oetwoilc, 
according  to  the  company.  However,  the 
printer  does  use  an  extra  4M  bytes  of 
memory. 

"We  recommend  a  12M-byte  Spare- 
station."  said  Wayne  Rosing,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  desktop  systems  and  graphics  at 
Sun. 

The  printer  b  abted  to  be  avaibbb 
next  month  far  $2,695.  The  printer  oper¬ 
ates  at  12  dbtioct  pages  per  minute. 
Newsprint  software  alooe  win  cost  $495. 

The  software  psdoge  will  abowwk 
with  other  types  of  prmtera,  mrlmling 
ooobaer  typm  sudi  as  those  made  by 
HewbCt-ftckard  Co.  and  Seiko,  loc. 


MW  up  ID  wgnn—ib  si  wwa 
dsuTwres  per  hour  to  AMor  as  CMtaotwMaBrns.  Faster 
pmneaBng  means  mduced  bhor  cosB. 

VsT  rr  rmrrjdns  mbhiji  jjn 
out.  tv  sooner  Be  esponse 
Nocorrtiamtteytaeni 
isascogeflicio'C 
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that  would  tike  to  stop  the  move  to  cus¬ 
tomer  freedom  fin  open  systems].” 

Zander  argues  that  0^  will  do  what¬ 
ever  it  can  to  thwart  Sun. '  Tf  we  did  black. 
OSFwoidddored.” 

In  the  bst  year,  OSF  r^ected  not  only 
Opa  Look  as  a  standard  but  abo  Sun's 
basb  for  Network  FQe  System,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zander.  Unlike  0^  LoiA.  Sun's 
NFS  b  used  in  many  vendors’  producta. 
NFS,  a  means  to  move  data  among  differ¬ 
ent  pbtforma  over  a  network,  may  be 
bss  contentious  than  a  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  and  thus  has  been  easbr  for  oth¬ 
er  vendors  to  adopt 

Whib  Zander  says  that  Sun  pays  at¬ 
tention  to  product  vohime  in  the  market¬ 
place  as  creating  de  facto  standards,  not 
standards  bbsaed  by  OSF,  it  kxAs  like  the 
con^ony  has  drawn  a  Ime  in  its  sandbox 
at  Motif.  Zander  refuses  to  say  vdiether 
Sun  will  adopt  Motif  if  there  are  enough 
users  out  thm  to  make  it  not  only  the 
OSF-bbased  standard  but  abo  the  de 
facto  standard.  He  acknowledges,  howev¬ 
er  that  Sun’s  independent  software  wn- 
dors  are  “bitching’'  at  Sun  because  they'd 
like  to  write  to  only  one  standard. 

Robert  Duncan,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  at  Sparc  Internatiooal,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization  that  includes  Sun.  oth¬ 
er  Scabbb  IVocesaor  Architecture 
hardware  vendors  and  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  says  that  his  members  do 
Dot  want  to  make  the  effort  for  a  sepa¬ 


rate  Open  Look  port,  eitbeT.  Even  worse, 
that  group,  dedicated  to  qireading  Sun's 
Sparc  ardktectiire  in  any  way  posnbb. 
refoses  to  endorse  Open  LooIl  For  the 
record,  neitfaer  does  it  endone  MotiL 

Zander  has  nothing  to  say  about  HP, 
the  OSF  member  that  subnutted  the  un- 
derpioungs  far  the  Motff  standard,  but 
bla^  IBM  and  DEC  because  they  don’t 
have  their  hearts  in  the  open  stanlards 
bsue.  preferring  to  lock  peopb  ifSo  pro¬ 
prietary  systems.  "Do  those  companies 
have  their  best  interests  in  open  sys¬ 
tem^’  Zander  aska,  swearing  that  "Sun 
win  hve  and  db  by  open  standards." 

Living  and  dyi^  a  one  thing  firms  do, 
sometimes  00  very  short  notice  when  the 
market  passes  thCT  by.  Not  that  any  de¬ 
mise  of  Open  Look  wiQ  kiD  Sun.  but  tf 
managenvnt  b  pinning  that  oauefa  on  its 
success,  it  does  make  Sun  look  inflexibb 
in  a  market  that  requires  flexibility. 

Anecdotal  informatkn  passed  oo 
from  analysts  says  that  Sim  has  been  los¬ 
ing  accounts  beanise  of  its  insisteoce  00 
0^  Look,  because  maior  users  want  the 
same  graphical  user  interface  00  ad  their 
beterogeoeoiB  equfament 

I  can't  say  vdii^  b  actually  the  better 
interface.  E^  hm  its  adherents,  and 
standards  are  not  always  btted  00  the 
best  technology.  But  tf  Motif  b  as  preva¬ 
lent  as  it  seems,  then  Sun  just  might 
want  to  back  off  00  its  stufabont  resbtance 
in  trade  for  more  aabs.  Tfab  isn’t  ideolo¬ 
gy;  thb  is  simple  capitalism 

S*viae  is  >  Ctm^termrtd  Wat  CoiW  maot  cor- 


What  you  get 
withaUNK 
mass  storage 


server; 

»  RLE  BACKUPS. 
»  MORE  DISKS 


Amas$stt»age 
device  solves  bss 
than  half  your 
networked  UNIX 
fib  probbnL 
Talk  to  us  about 
solving  the  wbob 
problem. 

Vbb  us  at  Interop 
Booth  #1661  and 
UNIX  EXPO 
Booth  «S57. 


What  you  get 
with 

BACKIIP.IINET: 


►  RLE  BACKUPS, 

►  OniONAL  DATA  VERIFICATION. 

»  QUICK  AND  EASY  FILE  AND 

SYSTEM  RESTORB,  LOCALLY  OB 
REMOTELY. 

»  CENTRALIZED  OR  DECENTRALIZED 
BACKUPS  FROM  iWY  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  NETWORK. 

-  AUTOMAT1CSTORACEMEDIA 
MANAGEMENT. 

>  AOMINISniATIONFROMONEOR 
MULTIPLE  POINTS,  EACH  WITH 
DtR’ERENT  SCENARIOS. 

>  FUU.  OR  INCREMENTAL  BACKUPS, 
ENHANCED  SECURITY  THROUGH 
DATA  ENCRYPTION  ACROSS 

THE  NETWORK. 

■  DETAILED  AUDIT  TRAILS 
FOR  EACH  SYSTEM  AND  A 
NETWORK-WIDE  SUMMARY, 

AND  A  WHOLE  LOT  MORE. 
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What’s  in  a  name? 

Plenty.  Especially  when  the  name  is 
the  SAS  System... the  most  popular 
applications  system  in  the  world.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  come  to  symbolize 
reliabihty,  power,  and  productivity. 


The  world’s  #1 
iq^Hcatioiis  system 


And  now  the  SAS  System  means  even 
more.  It  means  you  have  the  flexibility  to 
choose  software  from  an  applications 
point-of-view  instead  of  a  hardware 
point-of-view.  It  means  you  can  master 
the  four  key  data-driven  tasks  —  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  pre¬ 
sentation  —  through  a  single  software 
system.  It  means  you  can  extend  appli¬ 
cations  to  more  computer  users,  regard¬ 
less  of  experience  level,  And  it  means 
you’ll  be  the  beneficiary,  not  the  victim, 
of  emerging  computing  technologies. 


/ 


WeVe  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  end  results. 


With  the  SAS  System,  it  doesn’t  matter  who’s  running 
an  application.  Or  how.  Or  where.  You  can  approach 
the  SAS  System  from  any  experience  level  in  just 
about  any  environment  and  be  assured  of  the  same 
reliable  results. 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System  to  be  equally 
responsive  to  both  inexperienced  users  and  power 
users.  At  the  very  center  of  our  new  release  is  a  task- 
oriented,  menu-driven  user  interface. 


The  menus,  powered  by  keywords,  make  it  even  easier 
to  run  the  SAS  System’s  most  widely  used  applications. 
Without  having  to  know  a  word  of  syntax,  users  can 
access  a  database...readin  data...perform  analyses 
ranging  from  simple  statistics  to  specialized  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  forecasting,  project  management,  and 
quality  improvement...  and  generate  a  variety  of 
reports  and  graphs. 


If  you’re  approaching  the  SAS  System  from  an  appli¬ 
cations  development  viewpoint,  you’ll  iind  all  the  capa¬ 
bilities  you’d  ever  ejq)ect  in  a  powerful  and  productive 
programming  environment  And  then  some. 

Tliere’s  a  command-driven  interface  especially  for 
systems  analysts,  applications  developers,  MIS  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  Information  Center  staff. 

From  this  interactive  windowing  environment,  you 


A  dynsBic  proj^ranraing 
inurfMx  lets  you  cus- 
(OBise  your  dcvelopaent 
envinmaent  As  your 
progruB  ukes  shape,  so 
do  the  resuhs.^ 


Monitor  propvas  as 
they  esecnte.  Pull-down 
Benns  nuke  editing,  file 
manageBent,  and  other 
essential  propwiBing 
tasks  easy.  • 
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can  use  the  SAS  System's  English-like  commands  to 
build  applications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  And  you 
can  customize  any  application  any  way  you  choose  by 
adding  user-friendly  menus  and  fiU-in-the-blank 
screens. 


While  the  industry  struggles  to  define  a  common  oper¬ 
ating  environment,  the  SAS  System  eliminates  the 
need  for  one. 

Our  exclusive  MultiVendor  Architecture  ‘  gives 
you  the  power  to  decide  where  a  particular  application 
belongs  —  in  the  data  center,  at  the  departmental 
level,  on  the  desktop,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
SAS  System,  and  the  woi^  you  do,  is  portable  across 
the  entire  range  of  computii^  environments. 


rJvanta 

sun  Prograi- 

trucrosystem^  C? 


We’ve  given  you  total  control 
in  four  strategic  areas. 


There  are  four  data-driven  tasks 
common  to  all  your  computing 
applications.  We’ve  designed 
the  SAS  System  with  these  tasks 
in  mind. 

The  first  task  is  to  identify  and 
access  the  data  you  need.  With  the 
SAS  System,  you’ll  find  direct  and 
transparent  interfaces  between  your 
applications  and  the  most  popular 
data  base  management  systems  such 
asDB2,  SQL/DS;-ORACLEr 
Rdb/VMSr  Lotus  l-2-3f  dBASEf 
and  SYSTEM  2000?  You  can  get 
your  hands  on  data  without  having  to 
know  data  base  terminology,  and  without  sacrificing 
data  base  security.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s 
support  of  SQL"  gives  programmers  a  standard  lan¬ 
guage  for  data  query.  The  SAS  System  can  also  be  used 
to  access  raw  data  files  in  any  format  —  even  files 
with  messy  or  missii^  data. 

But  getting  data  from  place  to  place  is  just  part  of 
the  challenge.  Data  managemeDt  is  also  key,  and  the 
SAS  System  responds  with  efficient  ways  to  enter  new 
data...  edit  and  query  data  files ...  and  manipilatp  your 
data.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  totally  different 
kinds  of  files.  And  your  inexperienced  users  can  enter 
their  data  through  customized  fiU-in-the-blank  screens 
that  look  exactly  like  your  business  forms. 


X  and  S  Chari  for  Fiber  Strength 


^^^estment 
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Turnii^  data  into  meaningful  information  has  always 
been  a  hailmaric  of  the  SAS  System.  And  now  you'll 
find  more  ways  to  analyze  data  than  ever  before ... 
everything  from  descriptive  statistics  to  advanced  mul¬ 
tivariate  techniques.  YouTl  also  find  specialized  tools 
for  virtually  any  kind  of  business  need:  planning,  fore¬ 
casting,  electronic  spreadsheets,  operations  research, 
decision  siq)port,  and  more.  Plus  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  methods  for  statistical  quality  improvwnent  and 
experimental  design. 

And  once  you  have  analyzed  your  data,  the 
SAS  System  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  attention  you,  and 
your  data,  deserve.  Our  data  presentation  capabilities 
are  unsurpassed  —  from  simple  printed  lists  to  spec¬ 
tacular  full-color  grtq)hics.  Here’s  just  a  sample: 


And  we’ll  give  you  a 
im  demonstration. 


It’s  taken  a  thousand  programming  years  of  effort  to 
bring  you  this  new  class  of  software.  And  we  think  it’s 
been  time  well  spent 

Now  see  what  you  think.  Give  us  a  call  today  at 
919-677-8200  to  arrange  your  free  demonstration  of 
the  SAS  System.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

You’ll  learn  more  about  the  world’s  first  true 
applications  software  system  —  offering  you  a  rai^ 
of  capabilities  no  other  software  can  match.  And 
backed  by  the  industry’s  most  complete  technical  siq>- 
poit,  consulting  services,  documentation,  and  training. 
AU  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software. 


Ibe  SAS*  System. 
MoreChoioes 
Ah' More  Applications 
tiian  Any  Other  Software. 


m. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  and  SYSTIM  2000  ur  ttpsund  trademsits  of  SAS  Institute  1dc„  Cary,  NC,  I^A. 
MultiVendor  Airdatecture  is  a  tradeoiaik  of  SAS  Inait'e.  Inc. 

Other  brand  and  product  names  aiT  ngjstend  ttKlemarlQ  at  tradetnaiis  of  their 
lespective  holdets. 

Copyri^  ©  1990  by  SAS  Institue  Ine.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


PCs  A  WORKSTATIONS 


Buying  power 
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Rankin  says.  'Instead  of  having  50 
different  types  d  PCs  and  clones  to  main- 
taio,  we  hm  perhaps  three  or  foUr. " 

Without  standards  and  tight  purchas¬ 
ing  cootrols,  IS  would  indeed  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  mix  d  machioery  that 
would  otherwise  wind  up  in  user  diepart- 
ments.  analysts  say.  "In  aH  the  muddle, 
it's  a  woodtf  that  anybody  keeps  stuff 
running,  let  alone  successfully  analyzes 
and  upgrades."  says  Rml  Zagaeski.  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

One  would  expect  many  end  uaen  to 
begrudge  IS'  control.  "The  ones  that  use 
[the  PCs]  should  be  tbe  ones  that  dedde 
what  people  get."  says  Betty  McDonnell, 
manager  d  word  processing  at  Houston- 


based  insurance  firm  Burke-Dinieb  Ca 

McDonneD  says  she  would  like  more 
control  over  purctuaing  dedaions.  For  ex¬ 
amine.  sbe  would  have  preferred  dedicat¬ 
ed  word  processors  over  tbe  PCs  chosen 
for  her  department's  network. 

Despite  user  complaints,  Dekxtte 
Touche's  accounting  cooq)etitor  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  abo  tightened  the  reigBS  on 
PC  procurement  "When  I  came  aboard 
here,  we  had  a  hodgepodge  of  equip¬ 
ment.''  says  Stephen  Rood,  manager  of 
microcomputer  technology.  "It’s  hard  to 
administer  a  very  broad,  sweeping  base." 

Today,  a  technology  committee  at  tbe 
New  York  accounting  firm  reviews  user 
upgrade  requests.  IS  staffers  sH  down 
with  users  and  evaluate  such  things  as 
graphics  and  storage  requirements  for  ap- 
plicatxms,  users'  communicatioos  nee^ 
and  even  wei^t  conaidentions  for  laptop 


Apollo  blasted  by  users  over 
system  security  glitches 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CV  STAFF 


Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.'s  ApoUo  Division 
recently  got  a  dressing-down  fimm  more 
than  70  users  over  the  way  it  has  and  has 
not  handled  complaints  on  its  operating 
system  security  ^  over  support  in  gen- 
e^ 

An  open  letter  to  tbe  company  com¬ 
plained  that  "Apollo  users  have  formed 
tbe  impression  that  ApoUo  suppcst  has 
become  tbe  pom*  relatioo  within  HP." 
More  specifically,  they  complained  that 
users  have  "diffi^ties  in  finding  out  what 
bugs  are  known  and  what  patches  are 
available"  and  that  there  are  "kmg  delays 
in  delivery  of  software  and  hardware." 

In  I  response  from  HP.  tbe  company 
acknowledged  knowing  of  tbe  "ne^  to 
dramaticaQy  improve  the  flow  of  infmna- 
tion  regard^  known  software  problems 
and  relevant  patches." 

HP  made  a  pledge  that  beginning  in 
February  1991,  it  will  publish  a  monthly 

Lotus  trumpets 
marketing  tool 
for  Macintosh 

BY  MTRIOA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  last  week  began  shipfsng  Lo¬ 
tus  MaikeQ)lace,  a  compact  dacfnaA- 
only  memory  (CD-ROM)  marketing  tool 
for  Apple  Computer.  Inc  Madmoah  us¬ 
ers,  which  »  alM  the.  only  Lotus  offering 
for  tbe  Macintosh  today. 

Locus  is  on  the  verge  of  moving  1-2-3 
tor  the  Madmoah  into  beta  testing;  the 
product  win  not  ship  in  1990.  a  sppkes- 
womansaid. 

Meanwhile,  Lotus  has  two  goab  for 
Marketplace,  whicfa  maintaina  data  on  7 
milUon  U,S.  businesses. 

Tbe  ^jreadabeet  maker  clainied  tbe 
applicatkn  is  unusual  among  desktop  soft¬ 
ware  because  it  provides  users  with  a 


defect  status  report. 

Another  facet  of  the  letter  to  HP  was  a 
discussion  of  the  security  of  Apollo’s  Do¬ 
main  operating  system.  Details  of  tbe 
proUems  were  deliberately  omitted  from 
the  t^en  letter  to  keep  ha^rs  hrom  dis¬ 
covering  them.  HP  responded  that  users 
have  found  those  security  glitches  to  be 
bdpfal  and  problematic  a^  that  H  will  de¬ 
velop  a  technique  to  make  them  optionaL 

Users  conucted  by  ComputerwoHd 
who  bad  not  signed  tbe  open  letter  knew 
the  security  issues  well,  but  they  have 
found  them  to  be  to  their  advantage. 

"There  are  a  number  of  loophdes 
where  users  can  get  root  privileges,''  said 
David  Krowitz,  systems  manager  of  tbe 
Earth  Atmosphere  and  Planetary  Sdeoce 
departmem  at  MTT.  "t  use  them." 

Krowitz  and  others  saad  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  discuss  security  prob¬ 
lems  amoogijsers  but  pointed  to  an  inher¬ 
ent  paradox  in  the  idea  —  there  is  no  se¬ 
cure  way  of  doing  so  and  leaving  tbe 
discussion  open. 


measurable  return  on  investment. 

To  bade  up  that  claim,  Lotua  assem¬ 
bled  nine  users,  including  one  who  said  he 
earned  $20,000  in  new  revenue  from  tbe 
first  list  he  created. 

Atlanta-based  accountants  Collins  & 
Collins  C-PAs  said  that  Marketplace  has 
saved  it  "hundreds"  in  advertisingdoUars 
by  weeding  out  unlikely  candidates. 

"With  Marketplace,  I  can  create  a 
mailiog  list  in  minutes,  instead  of  days." 
said  Guy  Merenda.  presdent  of  Wedge- 
mere  Amodatesin  Winchester,  Mass. 

Frank  Ingari.  vice-presidem  of  Lotus' 
Emerging  Markets  Business  Group,  also 
predicted  that  Marketplace  mi^t  able 
to  help  serve  as  a  pubhdty  vehicle  for 
driving  sales  of  CD-ROM  drives. 

However,  tbe  emphasis  remains  on  re¬ 
turn  OQ  investment  and  productivity. 
"When  you  sell  someone  a  spreadsheet  or 
word  processm,  it's  hard  to  look  them  in 
the  eye  and  say  'If  you  use  this  for  three 
hours,  you’D  ehber  make  or  save  mon¬ 
ey,'  "Ingari  conceded. 

"VRth  Maiketidace,  we're  finding  cus¬ 
tomers  are  calling  us  up  and  saying  that 
they  are  making  money  within  an  hour," 
beclahned. 


PC  requests.  "We  then  put  together  a 
package  of  what  tbe  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  wiB  be  from  a  two-page  list  of  ap¬ 
pro?^  products.”  Rood  says. 

(^ven  tbe  bcal  nature  of  tbe  user  base, 
tbe  evahistion  usually  takes  only  a  day  or 
two.  Rood  ays.  Tte  net  benefits  are 
cheaper  maintenance  and  significaiiUy 
fewer  hardware  and  software  compatibU- 
ity  snafus. 

Tbe  New  York  Qty  lYaosit  Authority 
recently  established  a  PC  Technical  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  to  oversee  and  bring 
some  measure  of  control  to  its  PC  prohf- 
erafion.  Made  tq)  of  representatives  bom 
tbe  user  departments  and  ceotral  IS,  tbe 
group  is  charged  with  setting  hardware 
standards.  For  example,  the  committee 
recently  determined  that  only  deskteq) 
machmes  based  on  the  Imel  Corp. 
80386SX  processor  or  higher  would  be 
acceptable  for  purchase.  It  also  came  up 
with  a  list  of  approved  vendors. 

By  limiting  vendors,  the  authority  is 
hopi^  to  arrange  vohra  purchase  dis¬ 
counts  with  the  vendors,  says  Robert  Cu- 
cinotta.  tbe  committee's  chairman. 

IS  managers  say  that  setting  PC  pur¬ 
chase  standards  uDdermines.  in  a  way.  the 
mandate  to  serve  the  user.  "You  take 
away  their  fireedom,"  Rood  says.  "If 
someone  is  Lung  up  about  using  AST 
computers  and  you  them  DO.  that’s  not 
providingthek^affiiendlyeDd-uaeren- 
viremmeot  that  you  should  be  providing. " 

Even  so.  IS  has  dug  in  hi  heels  at  many 
firms.  Aerospace  contractor  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta  Corp.  runs  a  ti^t  shq).  Users  "can’t 
come  in  and  say.  'We  want  product 
XYZ,'  "  says  Stevra  Btrgfdd,  manager  of 
tbe  IS  department's  product  evaiuatioo 
center  for  imcrocomputers  and  local-area 
networks. 

Instead,  users  must  file  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  for  evaluatkm  with  tbe  IS  product 
evaluatioQ  center  at  eadt  dhnsioo  ioca- 
tkxL  IS  staff  members  prioritize  the  re¬ 
quests  and  conduct  evaluations,  studying 
users'  spedfle  appbeatiao  requirements 
and  coming  up  with  a  suggested  system 
configuration.  The  process  is  lengthy.  A 
uaer  could  wait  tlm  to  six  months  from 
the  time  of  request  untO  tbe  new  system 
arrives,  Birgfeid  says. 

Some  users  complain  about  the  delay, 
Birgfdd  says,  but  te  contends  that  80% 
comply  with  the  standards  process. 
haps  users  acqtdesce  because  the  atterna- 


PC  pointers 


aooM  aanioM  FlorUi  ftow  A 
Light  Co.,  may  not  oaMciA«Mr 
proonomt  pnetifiai  with  a  haavy 
hood,  bat  he  dtoao  hvae  A*  Moiihtg 
PC  evahatMMi  tipi  far 

•  Make  sore  yaa  know  die  old  PCs 
repair  fafatory. 

•  bawweoftbeoldPCitoctfaa- 
afity  coopared  with  oier  oeedi. 

•  Have  a  cfaarsndentaad^  of  the 
poteatal  ptodurtiwty  gfaoo  to  be 
hid  from  a  falter  proccMT. 

•  Tbke  into  acooiat  oew  appfia- 
tioiis  demands. 

RICHARD  MSTQRE 


tive  is  worse  than  the  wah.  "If  they  don't 
(conqilyL  they  roust  understand  that 
they're  going  to  be  somewhat  on  their 
own  with  maintenance,"  BirgfeM  says. 

Loova  It  to  thn  ttsnra 

Not  everyone  is  taking  such  an  autocratic 
tine.  The  IS  folks  at  Anneo  Advanced  Ma¬ 
terials  Corp.  set  product  standards,  but 
they  leave  the  ne^  evaluations  up  to  the 
users. 

"I’m  not  going  to  argue  with  some¬ 
body’s  vice-presideQt  about  what  they 
ou^t  or  ou^t  not  to  have."  ays  Tom 
Lutz,  chief  information  officer  at  the  But¬ 
ler.  ft.-based  steel  maker.  The  justifica- 
tioa  for  a  new  PC  takes  (dace  adthin  tbe 
user  department,  and  Lutz  is  concent  to 
leave  it  there. 

"We're  here  to  facilitate,  not  to  be  a 
barrier,"  he  says.  The  lag  time  between  a 
PC  purchase  request  and  its  installation 
on  the  user's  desk  is  about  tvm  weeks. 

Helping  tbe  user  decide  for  himsetf  and 
facilitating  purchases  is  also  tbe  guiding 
phDosophy  at  Florida  Rrnrer  A  I^t  Co., 
an  investor-owned  utility  based  in  Miami. 
"We've  published  gukfalines  but  pot  tbe 
re^MMsibility  on  operating  departmem 
management, "  says  William  WUlace, 
manager  of  user  access  services.  Florida 
Ibwer's  central  IS  group  does  review  tbe 
purchase  justification,  "but  we  think  peo¬ 
ple  are  using  good  business  judgmern. " 
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How  to  make  the  work  go  fas 


For  advanced  applications  like  CAD/CAM,  presentation  graphics  or 
financial  modeling,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  the  PowerMate”  386-‘/25S. 
For  far  less  than  comparable  386  systems,  you  get  25MHz  speed,  2MB 

OC  ' 

Comtuiwn  and  Commuh<alien* 


ter  and  the  money  go  slower. 


of  RAM  (easily  expandable  to  16MB  via  SIM  modules)  and  a  32K  memory 


cache.  You  also  get  something  you  can’t  get  from  anyone  else  at  any  price: 
NEC.  For  more  information  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


SEC 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systwm 

Shttp  Diflitil  fatfoniBtkn  Products,  If^ 
hM  mrnMirfd  an  im^  proceaBor  that 
indudea  voy  larse-acale  integretioo 
diipa  that  bmqic  human  viaaon  recogni- 
tiaopatterwaoda4ipartvBnouapenan< 
aicnmputff  hiafri  imigini  ippii'  itiiaii  at 
apeeda  <rf  700  offlioo  inaCTuctioiia  per  aec- 
aod. 

The  product  ia  avadafale  aa  a  boanHev- 
d  aubaystem  or  n  'applicatiao  derdop* 
med  fjrstem.  The  Core  Board  IV-S<K3 
d  pric^  at  $3,000.  An  IBM  I^raonal 
Computer  AT-haaed  IV-OO-IP  develops 


ment  system  coats  $28,500. 

Sharp 

16841  Af  aaatf  oaig  Ave. 

Inrnc,  Calif .  927 1 4 
(714)261-6224 

C^umuhia  Carp,  has  anoouDced  a  smaU- 
footprint  persoual  computer  that  can  be 
configured  with  a  monochrome  or  color 
momtor,  a  fioppy  or  hard  disk  drive  and  a 
16- or  20-MHi  Intel  Corp.  80386SX  pro¬ 
cessor. 

The  CICICO  includes  Microsoft 
Corp.’8  DOS  Versioa  4.01,  Windows  3.0 
and  Works  software  pacloges;  1Mbyte  of 
random-access  memory;  and  a  16-bit  In¬ 


dustry  Standard  Architecture  bus  with 
four  expansion  slots. 

Prk^  ranges  from  $1,195  to 
$ 1 ,895,  depending  on  configuration. 
Cumulus 

23500  Mercantile  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44 1 2  2 
(216)464-2211 

Advanced  Logic  Research,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  SX  Ihwerflex  Model  40.  a 
16-MHz  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-based  per- 
scnal  computer. 

The  system  inditdes  1 M  byte  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory,  a  1.44M-byte  3Vi- 
in.  fk^y  disk  drive,  one  serial  port,  one 
parallel  port  and  a  101-key  keyboard.  The 
product  is  priced  at  $ 1 ,495. 

The  company  also  announced  that  its 


XEROX 


Powerflex  Model  1  and  Model  40  are  now 
available  at  reduced  prices  of  $995  and 
$1,295,  respectively. 

Advanced  Logic  Research 
9401Jerottimo 
Irvine,  CaUf.  92718 
(714)581-6770 

Earth  Computer  Technologies,  a  diviskm 
of  Alloy  C^put^  Pnxh^,  Inc.,  has 
added  an  Intel  Chrp.  80386SX-based 
diskless  persmial  computer  to  its  Earth- 
station  Um  of  diskless  PCs. 

Earthstatioo  m  consists  of  an  IBM 
Ihrsonal  Computer  AT-style  101-key 
keyboard,  a  netwnk  interface  and  multi¬ 
mode  IBM  VideoGfairfucs  Array-compat¬ 
ible  video  adapter. 

The  product  is  available  in  16-  or  20- 
MHz  models,  which  are  priced  at  $1 ,695 
and  $2,195,  re^Pecthrely. 

Alloy  Computer  Products 
165  Foreat  St. 

Marlboro,  Maas.  01752 
(508)481-8500 


Whether  you  need  PC  network  design, 
installation, service  or  training,  this  is  the 
only  tool  you  'll  ever  need. 


American  Mhac  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
computer  system  designed  to  serve  as  a 
staod-akme  workstatioa  or  as  a  local-area 
network  file  server. 

The  Mitac  3070G  is  a  33-MHz  Intel 
Corp.  80386-based  smalMoot print  desk- 

computer  that  features  128K  bytes  of 
cadie  memory.  The  system  uses  a  propri¬ 
etary  32-bit  ^ot  fm*  4M  bytes  of  random- 
access  menxffy  but  can  be  configured  to 
accommodate  a  maximum  of  16M  bytes 
of  RAM. 

A  basic  configuration  is  priced  at 
$4,995. 

American  Mitac 
410  E.  Plumeria  Drive 
SanJose,  Calif.  95134 
(408)432-1160 


Software  applications 
packages 


Ihu  hme  We  isal  on  yoar  deak. 

Aad  low  you  have  We  Maher  for  die 


ociuMk  ■ppoit  ayaMn  evudWie  today  ia  cowed. 


vrark  aupport.  io  Wet.  linoe  Ibraa 
CM  offer  you  on-aito  capahiHiy  in  95% 
ofWe  coMtoy  your  aeiwork  syatoa 


inipmKiynfawnikn^ort.Aadtod^ 
Were  are  ow  3  JOO  anobert  of  We 
XeRHlAWatol 


The  Xenx  Uptnne 'feara  CM  act  up  M 
m-houae  aervice  ceator  in  yov  owD 
fecilii);  aiMfcd  wiW  dedicatod  network 
a^port  lechaiciMe  vri»  w3l  take  Ml 


ateM.  or  la  ofBcea  attktowide,  XeroR 
K/lfetomk  ServkeB  CM  offer  you 


The  l^pltoto  feam  CM  aervice 
joal  about  any  bcMd  of  hanlware.  aoft- 
w«e  or  aaiw^  qatoBL  BecMK  of 
oar  doae  rdarioaship  with  origtaal 


BWepafiQrafWarworkaad 
tottiniiionMMiaWaiun.XeroKPC/NS 
offers  fledUe  and  coatomoed  system 
managrmmf  and  infonnatioo  tracking. 
So  We  mt  tne  you  haw  a  network  prob¬ 
lem,  from  deai^  to  service,  call  the 
Xerox  Uptane  femo  to  1-800622-0076 


XrnmPC/MS 

TtmU^rnm 


4r 


Ai^died  Informatkm  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  ^ireadsbeet  software  package 
designed  for  engineers  and  scientists  vriio 
require  computatirn  levels  greater  than 
those  of  standard  financial  spreadsheets. 

Xess  runs  under  the  Cipen  Software 
FouDdatkm's  Motif  on  Unix  and  Digital 
Equipment  Ck)rp.  VAX/VMS  worksta- 
tktos.  It  features  built-in  scientific  and  en- 
gineeriiig  functkiQs  and  all  standard 
^eadsbeet  finandal  fimctimis. 

The  program  is  avaUaUe  at  an  intro¬ 
ductory  price  of  $495  pa  workstatioa  un¬ 
til  its  mid-Dctcber  scheduled  shippng 
date. 

Applied  Inf  ormatioo  Systems 
500  Eustowne  Drive 
Chapel  Hm.N.C.  27514 
(800)654-2596 

HNC  has  announced  a  software  package 
designed  for  IBM  fhrsrmal  Ckimputer 
ATs  or  compatibles  running  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Wind^  Versba  3.0.  Eqitorenet 
3000  acts  as  neural  network  strftware 
that  enaUes  users  of  l^ndows  3.0  to  use 
an  icon-based  envinmm^  todevek^  ap¬ 
plications  vritbout  requii^  any  program¬ 
ming.  The  product  is  iriced  at  $ 1 ,495. 
HNC 

5501  Oberlin  Drive 
San  Diego,  CaKf.  92121 
(619)546-8877 

StratQ^  Mapping,  Inc.  has  announced 
Versioo  4.5  of  Atlas  Mqxnaker,  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  enables  users  of  Apple 
OmtinuidonpageSS 
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Integrated  information  from 
to  give  you  control  by  giving 


to  integrate  information 


It  " 


free  to  protect  past  imestments 


Unisys.  A  framework 
you  freedom. 


Every  enterprise  runs  better  when  information 
runs  freely  to  the  people  who  need  it  most.Thafs 
why  you  need  a  computer  company  that  gives 
you  freedom  to  integrate  all  the  information  you 
work  with.  And  that's  why  integrated  information 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Unisys  Architecture. 

Our  architecture  is  designed  to  give  you  an  open 
information  network  that  turns  isolated  informa¬ 
tion  sources  into  a  single  resource.  It's  the  first 
one  to  take  open  system  standards  and  apply 
them  across  the  board  to  all  levels  of  computing, 
from  workstations  to  departmental  servers  and 
mainframes— and  to  create  an  enterprise-wide 
network. 

That  means  productive  interoperability.  It  means 
freedom  to  share  network  services;  share  files 
and  data  among  multiple  platforms;  move  appli¬ 
cations  between  platforms;  and  benefit  from  the 
consistency  of  applications  and  training  across 
an  open  information  network. 

Many  of  the  systems  and  software  products  to 
start  you  down  this  road  are  here  today.  Many  are 
yet  to  come. 

Our  goal  is  clear: To  give  you  the  greatest  freedom 
of  choice  in  a  multi-vendor  environment. The 
freedom  to  integrate  what  you  have  with  what 
you  need. The  freedom  to  stay  competitive. 

So  call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  48.  And  see  how 
good  freedom  can  be. 


We  make  it  happen 


Cmtiin»d/r9mp^52 

Cooputcr,  lac.  Madotoib  ijpstam  to  liok 
map!  to  <rtibawi  or  apreadtheet  files 
lod  pobidb  naps  that  nficste  geofraplac 
rdartnaalapa  between  data. 

Tbe  product  naa  on  Madotoah  512K, 
Plua,  SE  and  n  series  ^ 

priced  at  $495.  Regntered  users  <tf  Ver- 
Sian  4.0  cu  npgr^  their  systems  for 
$95. 

Stratagk  Mapping 
4030  Moarpask  Are. 
Saaiaaa.Caltf.95117 
(406) 905-7400 

rane/Deaiga.  lac.  has  annouiiced  Time- 
base,  a  penooal  mformatkn  manager 
software  package  designed  for  users  of 
personal  computers. 

The  product  allows  users  to  schedule, 
prioriliae  and  deiegate  indtiple  activities 


A  single-node  hcenae  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $380. 

Praam  Technology 
1 0 1 0  Uacoa  Circle 
SaaJnae,Caltf.  98131 
(408)433-3311 

IVefid  Micro  Devices  has  announced  tbe 
POcillin  Virus  Immune  System,  an  anti¬ 
virus  system  that  uses  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  components  to  protect  systems 
from  all  known  computer  viruses. 

Tbe  product  indudes  a  hardware  im- 
munisfr  that  indudes  nonvolatile  en¬ 
hanced  erasable  progranunable  read-only 
memory  that  safegiords  boot  sector  data 
and  partHioo  records,  the  vendor  said. 

A  terminste-aod-stay-reddent  filter 
program  features  three  levels  of  vmis 


protection:  detection,  prevention  and 
quarantine.  Tbe  product  costs  $139. 
Trend  Micro  Devices 
2421W.205UiSt. 

Tomnce,  Calif.  90501 
(800)228-5651 

Macintosh  products 

Ventura  Software,  Inc.  has  annn^^^^*p<^  a 
verskm  of  its  desktop  publishing  software 
package  designed  for  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  environments. 

Ventura  Publisher  Macintosh  Edition 
includes  a  spell  checker,  movable  dialog 
boxes,  300  on-line  Help  menus  and  file 
impmt  and  export  capacities.  System  re 
quxrements  indude  a  Madntosh  Rus,  SE, 
^/30,  n  series  or  portable  with  2M 


bytes  of  random-access  memory . 

The  product  is  priced  at  $795. 
Ventura  Software 
15175  Innovatioa  Drive 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92128 
(800)822-8221 

Ootostorogo 

Micron  Technology,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
2M^iyte  single-socket  memory  module 
designed  for  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
Deskpro  386/33, 486/25  and  Systempro 
cmnputers. 

Tlte  Ascend  dynamic  random-access 
memory  expansion  module  uses  a  32-bit 
data  path  and  attadies  to  a  system’s  cur¬ 
rent  memory  board  to  increase  memory 
to  16M  bytM  or  more,  depending  on  the 


PLATINUM  TMes  The 


IT  on.  MMMU(.tTWOlMN9M6MtTOMCMaHg»mnocxrTmoreu£OSianjN 


and  mdndes  a  DOS  gate  that  enables  US- 
os  to  mm  dlnctl.  to  other  programs. 

Tmrlineii  priced  at  1195. 
Tima/DcalfB 
llSSSW.OIjnmgacBhid. 

Loi  Aaidco,  Cahf .  900«4 
(313)31Z«288 

Cadwicha,  lac.  has  begun  afaipping  Re- 
ieaae  107  at  Drawhaae,  a  aaftware  pack¬ 
age  deiigned  {or  computer-aided  design 
database  aptdif  at  ions 
The  product  featores  support  for  Pfaar 
LapSoft«aie,bic'aFbarLap386/IX)S- 
Eatender  and  mchidea  an  ippiicatioa  pro¬ 
gramming  ioteifoce  that  aOovs  users  to 
load  and  execote  eatemallr  developed  ap- 
piication  programs. 

System  reqiaremeids  uKhide  an  Intel 
Carp.  80286-.  80386-  or  1486-based 
mntputrr  equipped  aiths  math  coprocea- 
lor  and  3M  bytes  of  extended  random-ac¬ 
cess  memoey. 

Pricing  radges  from  31,995  to  $5,495. 
depenifaig  on  the  type  o<  modcL 

CadivDffcs 

223ThMSt. 

Conhfidfe,  Mnaa.  02142 
(617)80»«003 

SoftworowtHMos 

Advinced  Softwsre,  Inc.  bss  tnnounced  8 
softwve  utility  des^ned  to  allow  users  of 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  systems 
to  store  an  unfimitod  arnoum  of 
and  addresses  and  up  to  14  pages  of  notes 
witbeadiadifress. 

Iftouch  Venioo  1.0  inckides  features 
such  as  fast  seardmg,  extensive  tel^ 
phone  dipimg  opdons,  envdope  labd 
prioting  and  previewing  and  immp<Kay» 
copying  of  addresses  to  and  from  other 
appfirjfirws. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $70. 

AdvnipidSoftwnie 

1095E.0aaMAve. 

Sonyvate.  Calif.  94086 
(406)733-0749 

Fray  Technology  Co^  has  aoDoanced 
a  software  proBam  designed  to  semnleas- 
ly  ioegrate  Lotos  Developineot  Catp.'s 
1-2-3  spreadaheet  data  with  Fiamemaker 
Versson  2.1,  its  pobhafaing  software  pack¬ 
age  {or  producing  bianeaa  and  technical 
dncuitinda 

The  Umfit  {or  Sprcadaheeta  package 
t»  part  o4  the  Frame  Ihitnaa  {Ingram,  an 
agreement  among  Frame,  Lotus  and  Uni- 
6h  Co.  ft  runs  on  Son  Miuueyatemg, 
Inc.'a  San-3  and  Sparcstatkm.  Dighal 
Equipmeut  Catp.'s  VAX  5000  and  Ukrix 
lyatems  and  IBbTa  RISC  Syatem/6000 
wufkatationa. 


Is  DB2  ”  causing  you  this  kind  of  pressure? 

As  you  confront  the  challenges  of  rela¬ 
tional  technology,  are  you  being  stressed  by 
intimidating  deadlines  and  unending  demands 
for  new  applications? 

And  whether  you're  a  DB2  novice  or  a 
veteran  of  many  years,  are  you  still  struggling 
with  D62's  complexity  to  accomplish  even  tfie 
most  basic  tasks? 

That’swhere  we  come  in...to  relieve 
your  DB2  stress  like  no  other  company  can. 


HOLLOMAN  Ml  FORCE  OMf.  OeCaflEII.  IIM 

DB2  may  be  new  to  you,  but  it's  not  new 
to  us.  We're  PLATINUM  technolog/,  inc,  the 
only  full  service  software  company  specializing 
exclusively  in  DB2. 

From  our  beginnings,  PLATINUM'S 
energies  have  been  focused  on  delivering  qual¬ 
ity  solutions  that  make  DB2  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  and  simplerto  use.  We  have  created  a 
complete  line  of  products  and  services  to  make 
DB2  more  productive  for  you  and  to  make 
learning  DB2  a  lot  less  stressful  for  everyone. 


2  W4I  <7«m  »-SOeO  nU(7M)<53-l»  us  («0)  442-«Mt  Cm 
' — -  C«  (U  MhliN  (21$)  (».SS44  RMlhrLNYniJJSiLnM  • 
(TWl  3034446  r- .  * . .  . 
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Q  Yes,  I'd  like  more  information  about: 


_  RC/QUERY"* 

_  RC/UPDATE"* 

_  RC/MIGRATOR'" 

_  RC/SECURE" 

_  PLATINUM  Database 

Analyzer"* 

_  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer'*" 

_  PLATINUM  Report  Facility"* 

_  PLATINUM  Data 

Compressor"* 

_  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg"* 

_  PLATINUM  Pipelirte"*  for  DB2 

Name _ 

Title _ 


_  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide"" 

_  The  PLATINUM  Reference"* 

for  DB2 

_  PLATINUM  Education  Series' 

I  1  I’m  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  your  free  30-day 
trials. 

I  I  I'd-like  to  schedule  an 

in-house  presentation. 


Company _ 

Address _ 

City.  State.  Zip 


PIATINIJM  § 
technology  Iniiii 

The  DB2  Company"" 

(708)  620-5000 
(800)  442-6861  (US) 
(800)  848-0140  (Canada) 

Phone _ _ _ 

Hardware _ 

Operating  System _ _ 

OBMS/Release _ 

TP  Monitor_ _ 


CW1090 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

RRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  137  LOMBARD.  IL 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 
555  WATERSEDGE  DRIVE 
LOMBARD,  IL  60148-9930 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS  ^ 


typeofnttcfaine. 

The  product  lists  at  $374. 

Micron  Technology 
2805  E.  Columbia  Road 
Boiae,  Idaho  83706 
(208)383^000 

Mass  Optica]  Storage  Technologies,  Inc. 
(MOST)  has  introduced  a  rewritable  opti¬ 
cal  disc  drive  that  uses  removable 
media. 

The  RMD-5100-S,  part  <tf  the  MOST 
RMD  series,  features  entry-level  format¬ 
ted  capacities  of  up  to  128M  bytes  oa 
ANSI-standard  3V^^  rewritaUe  optical 
disc  cartridges.  Its  average  seek  time  is 
rated  at  35  msec,  and  a  short  scan/seek 
function  allows  data  within  a  128-track 
band  to  be  accessed  in  less  than  9  msec, 


according  to  the  vendor. 

The  RMD-5100-S  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  next  month.  It  is  priced  at 
$2,425  in  ain^  OEM  quantities. 

MOST 

1 1205  Knott  Ave. 

C3fpreM,  Calif.  90630 
(714)898-9400 

Priam  Systems  Corp.  has  announced  a 
tine  of  200M-byte  fuD-beight  3Vk-in.  disk 
drives  that  are  equipped  with  an  adapter 
card  for  Intel  Co^.  80286-,  80386-  and 
I486-ba8ed  IBM  E^rsonal  (^^puter  ATs 
and  compatibles. 

The  ID200L  series  includes  three 
models:  the  ID200L-IC  ($1,551),  the 
ID200L-IF  ($1,531)  and  the  ID200L-1 
($1,500).  All  the  drives  were  designed  to 


provide  access  with  a  15-fnsec  aedt  time 
and  to  operate  with  a  50,0004kiw  mean 
tinae  betweea-faflure  rate.  Oie  vendor 
said.  The  drives  are  IBM  BlOS-compati- 
Ue  and  support  bus  speeds  of  up  to  16 
MHz. 

PriiUB  Syatems 
1 1 40  Rmfwoodl  Court 
San  Joae*  CaUf.  95131 
(408)954-8680 


P»riph«rals 

hficrotoudi  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced 
an  integrated,  flat-panel  display  module 
designed  for  use  in  industrial  or  hostile  en¬ 
vironments. 

Tbe  El  Touch  Monitor  features  in 
electroluminescent  display  that  is  com- 


Stress  Out  Of  EC2 


padUe  with  IBM’s  (jraphsca 

AdqMer  and  a  c^adtive  toudi  screen 
that  enables  users  to  make  contact  with 
tbe  sensor  tfarou^  thm  laycra  of  dvt, 
mobtise  or  other  material  Uiat  bidds  up 
on  the  screen,  the  vendor  sakL 

A  nn^  unit  is  priced  at  $ 1 .995. 
MicroCoiieh  Systema 
55  Jonapin  Rond 
mindiigtoci,  Masa  01887 
(508)694-9900 

Curtis  Mamifocturing  Co.  baa  introduced 
a  track  baO  that  features  plng^  ATO 
compatMity  and  optomechanical  enj^ 
neering. 

Tbe  Curtis  MVP  Mouse  indudea  three 
cbck  command  buttons  that  are  wrapped 
around  tbe  top  two-tfairds  of  tbe  tt^ 
ball  A  custom  control  ptnd  enablea  users 
to  assign  dozens  of  commands  to  the 
three  command  buttons  and  sdect  preset 
tracking  or  double-dick  speeds, 

Tbe  product  is  priced  at  $150  and  in¬ 
dudes  a  one-year  warranty. 

Curtis  Manufacturing 
30  FttsgeraM  Drive 
Jaffrcy.N.H.  03452 
(603)532-4123 


PLATINUM  offers  all  these  adminis¬ 
tration,  development  and  end  user  software 
products  for  the  perfect  antidote  to  DB2  stress. 

•RCASUERY™ 

•RCrtJPDATE’” 

•RC/MIGRATOR” 

■RC7SECURE- 

•  PLATINUM  Database  Analyier™ 

•PLATINUM  Report  Facility- 

•  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyar" 

•  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor’* 

■  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg" 

-  PLATINUM  Pipeline’*  for  DB2 


PLATINUM'S  hands-on  trainingcourses 
cover  ail  aspects  of  DBZ  QMF,  and  CSP  All 
courses  are  available  either  at  your  facility  or  at 
one  of  our  regional  education  centers. 

■  Introduction  to  DB2 

■  DB2  Database  Design  and  Application  Planning 

■  DB2  Database  and  System  Administration 

*  DB2/SQL  Application  Programming 

■  CSP  Application  Programming 
>  Using  DB2  and  QMF 

Our  guides  and  reference  manuals  con¬ 
tain  the  most  recognized  and  authoritative 
standards  and  guidelines  for  DBl 

■The  PLATINUM  DBZ  Gulde/Onliiw- 

•  The  PLATINUM  Reference”  for  DBZ 
•The  PLATINUM  DBZ  Caolo*  Poster 

All  of  our  products  and  services  carry 
the  PLATINUM  Quality  Assurance  Guarantee. 
Toll-free  phone  support  is  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

So  if  DB2  has  taken  you  to  your  limit 
why  struggle  any  longer?  Call  PLATINUM 
technology  at  I  -800-442-6861  for  nwe  infor¬ 
mation,  an  in-house  demonstration,  or  our 
exdusive  no-obligplion  product  evaluation. 


PLATINIJM 
technologii 

The  062  Company- 


Radius,  Inc.  has  annouaced  that  Venkio 
1.1  of  its  Radius  PC  software  padoge  is 
included  free  with  its  19-  and  2lHa.  Two 
Page  Display  Systems. 

The  software  package  includes  drivers 
for  Microsoft  C^.'s  V^ndows  Verskn 
3.0.  WordPerfect  Corp.’s  WordPerfect 
Verskn  5.1  and  Verskn  10  of  Autoderii. 
Ioc.’s  Autocad.  The  IW  Page  Diqdsy 
Systems  (TPDA9  and  TPD/21)  enable 
usoa  to  view  an  entire  document  without 
redadng  or  scrolling,  tbe  vendor  sskL 
Model  TPD/19  has  a  bst  price  of 
$1395.and  Model  TPD/21  C08t8$1.795. 
Radhas 

1 7 1 0  Portone  Drive 
San  Joae,  Calif.  95131 
(408)434-1010 

Alpha  Technologies.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
300-VA  standby  power  siqq^  designed 
for  personal  computers. 

The  Alpha  300  produces  a  sine  wave 
form  that  b  ompatible  with  computer 
and  peripheral  lo^  and  provides  elec- 
tnnic  overioad  and  dbort-drcnit  protec- 
tkn.  It  includes  intelligent  local-area  net¬ 
work  intei^ce  options  for  networked 

^virnniiii»ie«- 

Tbeproductbpricedat  $419. 

Alpha  Techaoiegifa 
3767  Alpha  Way 
Bellingham.  Waah.  98226 
(206)647-2360 


Training 

Flqkrack  Leaniing  Systems,  Inc.  haa  re- 
lemed  an  audio  course  that  hi^ifi^its  the 
more  complex  features  of  Lotus  Devdop- 
meat  Carp.’a  1-2-3  Release  3.0. 

Advan^  lytmiDg  for  Lotus'  1-2-3 
Release  3.0  describes  1-2-3  functions 
such  as  Hnfcing  tmiteqiiib  workabeets, 
viewing  multiple  workidieets  on-screen 
tod  creating  nacros  and  other  macro 
uses. 

The  product  indudes  four  audiocM- 
aette-based  lessons,  a  data  di^  and  a  ref¬ 
erence  guide.  It  runs  on  IBM  Iteaooal 
Computer  XTa,  ATs  and  cooqiatibles  and 
bpri^Bt$119. 

FBpCra^  Lcanuag  Systema 
909  M^  St 
den  BHymllL  60137 
(800)222-3547 
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“OwmmmGenemmnwfwgeiv^ 
irifirnnaiim  right  to  the  desks  of  mr 
traders  In  seconds” 


“Only  BANYAN  cauM  hem  done  it!’ 


from  an  interview  with  Eric  Dickslein 
of  Continental  Grain. 


“The  ability  to  get  information  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time — all  the  time — is  critical  to  our  business.  For  us,  Banyans 
VINES^is  a  strategic  component  of  our  information  network.  ” 

ffow  big  is  your  network? 


“Bfe  have  over  700  users  worldwide  on  our  network,  with 
24  servers  in  New  tori  alone.  4  each  in  Chicago  and  Geneva. 
Phis  single  servers  M  another  12  offices.  Recently  we  added 
Zaire,  and  we've  discussed  putting  them  in  Hong  Kong 
Singapore,  and  South  America.  ” 

Do  you  use  third-party  tines? 


Sanyo's  VINES  is  the  only  network  operating  system 
that  can  effortlessly  grow  as  your  company  does — even 
on  a  global  basis.  For  a  further  description  of  Continental 
Grains  networking  challenges  and  solutions,  write  or 
call  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA  508-836-2828). 


"tos,  depending  on  needs  and  economics.  Mostfy,  it's  GEIS,  plus 
some  point-to-point  lease  lines  and  dial-up  facilities.  Even 
a  dedicated  56KB  satellite  link.  And  it’s  all  totally  transparent." 

Why  dUi  you  select  VINES? 

‘‘When  we  started  this  network  5  or  6 years  ago.  Banyan  was 
the  only  company  that  could  satisfy  our  needs.  'R)day,  in  my 
opinion,  it  Stitt  is." , 


CofKOfiht  C  1990  Banyan  SysUE  Incoiporaied  Banyan  Systems  bKoqwrated.  ]20  Flanden  Road.  Vtetboro.  MA  <»5ai 

See  us  at  Interop  Booth  » 1 908 


Networking.  Without  limits. 
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COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Bottom-line 


bugaboos 


Jlhsppeoto 

agree  with  the  & 
nandal gurus 
and  politica]  pun¬ 
dits  irtK)  blanie 
fnanyofour 
couotJT'a  cur¬ 
rent  woes  on  dwit-term  think¬ 
ing.  Mitidans’  horiaoos  are 
tiimted  to  the  next  election,  so 
they  go  for  the  inexpensive. 
Bai^Aid  aohitioQ  a^  leave  it  up 
to  their  successors  to  solve 
those  little  leftover  probleina  — 
such  as  the  federal  budget  defi¬ 
cit  and  the  disappearing  oaooe 
Isyo-. 

Sundarly,  bdsioess  manag¬ 
ers  have  to  please  thdr  stock¬ 
holders  with  quarterly  profits, 
so  they  are  le^  of  msjor  invest- 
ments  that  do  not  bring  quick- 
returns.  As  a  result,  our  foc- 
tories  become  outmoded  and 


we  get  skunked  by  overseas 
competitkm. 

liie  above  phenomenon  has 
been  cropping  tq)  more  and  more 
in  corporate  information  sys- 
tems  budget  plannmg  sessions, 
with  dire  results. 

I  recently  asked  Jere  Thom¬ 
as,  a  (oaoder  of  the  Houston  30 
—  now  the  User  AUiance  for 
Open  Systems — why  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  ((^1)  is  tak¬ 
ing  so  long  to  take  off.  His  reply: 
Users  stiQ  haven't  ipven  ven¬ 
dors  a  dear  signal  that  they  want 
products  based  on  the  network¬ 
ing  standard. 

'There  are  no  bad  guys 
here.”  Thomas  emphasixed. 
Rather,  there  are  a  lot  of  com¬ 
panies  whoee  investments  in 
technology  nnst  answer  to  bot¬ 
tom-line-oriented  investors.  Un- 
Continuedonpagf64 


OSI  management  still  lacking 

Lack  of  test  suite  hinders  creation  of  multivendor  network  management 


BY  EUSABETH  HCMWITT 
cwstArr 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  Netw^  Manage¬ 
ment  Forum  members  had  little 
to  show  in  the  way  of  produd 
coofwmance  —  let  alone  multi- 
vendor  interoperability — iXhsX 
month’s  Tele-Coauxranicatjons 
Asaodation  '90  conference. 

The  second  in  a  series  of  Net¬ 
work  Management  Showcases, 
which  the  Forum  has  scheduled 
for  major  communications  shows 
during  the  next  year,  saw  ap- 
proximately  25  Forum  members 
on  the  Door  but  little  in  the  way 
of  network  management  prod¬ 


ucts  that  adhere  to  the  Forum'a 
^edficatkins.  pnMishfd  last 
June.  This  waa  no  surpriae.  since 
the  Forum's  test  suite  for  ensur¬ 
ing  such  compBanre  is  not  due 
out  until  December. 

"It’s  too  aoocL  We  have  a  map 
of  our  meittes  on  the  floor  but 
DO  interoperabiSty/*  said  Keith 
WDeta.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Forum. 

‘The  purpose  of  the  early 
^xiwcasea  is  to  steer  uaen  to 
member  booths  to  get  a  preview 
of  and  informatioa  about  ven¬ 
dors’  OSI  network  management 
plans,”  said  Jim  Wvner,  the  Fo¬ 
rum's  Comnwnications  director. 

British  Telecom  PLC  did 


demonstrate  bow  its  Concert 
Detworfc  managemeflC  ptatform 
wiD  use  OS  to  manage  various 
Britiiii  Tdecom  ^obal  network 
offerings,  as  weD  as  an  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  loc.  local-srea  net¬ 
work.  However,  the  demon¬ 
strated  OSI  Bides  wifl  not  be  fuBy 
Foruro-oompBant  entil  they  are 
tested  —  and  the  test  suite  is 
slated  for  rdease  by  year's  end.  a 
Forum  spokesman  said. 

The  Forum,  iriucfa  currently 
has  more  than  100  vendor  mem- 
bers  worldwide. »  ”a  good,  orga- 
niaed  effort,  but  products  are  not 
in  the  mamstream  yet.”  said  Jim 
Wiliams,  teleconmninications 
manager  at  the  Mervyn's  de¬ 


partment  store  chain.  Mervyn's. 
wtiicfa  currently  uses  IBM’s  Net- 
view,  would  13m  to  uae  OSI  rath¬ 
er  than  IBM’s  LU6.2  protocol  as 
a  way  to  hook  up  other  vendors’ 
uetimrka  to  the  network  man¬ 
agement  phtform,  Wlliains  said, 
because  OSI  has  broader  vendor 
support. 

IBM  has  for  some  time  inifi- 
cated  that  it  wiD  provide  native 
siqqnrt  of  OSI  prMocols  in  Net- 
riew,  "wfaiefa  mean  you  can 
issue  a  ’get’  command  from  Net- 
view.  for  example,  rather  than 
going  throu^  a  gateway  to 
translate  Netview  to  OSI  com¬ 
mands,”  IBM  spokesman  Bob 
Anderson  8^  I^  has  also  kn- 
ptemented  OSI  network  man¬ 
agement  protocob  as  a  way  for 
fts  LAN  Manager  and  LAN  Sta¬ 
tion  Manager  to  coauntmicata, 
according  to  IBM  propanuner 
ContinuidompageSZ 


National  gigabit  net 
security  under  fire 


ANALYSIS 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

evsTArr 


The  National  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Netwwk  (NREN),  abo 
known  as  the  gigabit  net  and  in- 
variaUy  described  as  a  data  su- 
pertu^way,  may  tom  out  to  be  a 
road  with  no  traffic  cops  and  a 
hi^may  with  no  guardrails,  crit¬ 
ics  charge. 

A  wide  range  of  computer  and 
communications  experts  in  and 
out  of  the  federal  govenunent 
say  that  pbnning  for  NREN  b 
proceeding  with  too  little 
thought  being  given  to  issues  of 
security  and  privacy. 

However,  a  number  of  equally 
qualified  observers  scoff  at  that 
assertion,  saying  that  security 
and  privacy  safeguards  belong 
on  the  host  systems  that  attach 


to  networks,  not  on  the  net¬ 
works  themselves.  They  point 
out  that  in  the  notorious  Internet 
worm  incideat  of  almost  two 
years  ago,  it  was  host  operating 
system  Qaws  that  admitted  the 
rogue  program,  while  Internet 
efficiently  passed  bits  precisely 
as  intend^ 

Both  camps  seemed  to  agree 
on  one  point:  Not  enough  atten- 
tkn  b  being  paid  to  security  as  a 
whole,  with  network  and  com¬ 
puter  center  managers  focusing 
most  of  their  attention  on  just 
making  their  systems  work  in  an 
environment  ci  presumed,  but 
not  assured,  geiuality. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Computer  Systems  Security  and 
Priv^  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Nation^  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  (NIST),  the 
board  critkned  a  bis  sponsored 
by  U.S.  Sen.  Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D- 


Sky  high 

7hr  RSMibr  i/Ksm  sad  Cfc«  MAEOrib  had  to  k  endd  M 

6  mStiom  ^  me  yiar 2000 


Temt)  that  would  establish  a 
$1.9  bdlioo  program  in  higb-per- 
formance  computing  and  com- 
munications.  The  board  said  that 
the  bin  failed  to  adequately  ad¬ 
dress  security  and  privacy  on  the 
NREN,  whose  devdopment 
would  be  partially  funded  by  the 
bill 

Even  defenders  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  acknowledged 
that  more  attention  could  be  paid 
to  these  topics,  not  only  for  the 


NREN  but  for  its  existing  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  network  (NSFnet) 
and  ocher  components  of  the  In¬ 
ternet,  the  ^obal  collage  of  net¬ 
works  used  mostly  by  the  re- 
seard>  and  education  commun¬ 
ities. 

"Security  b  hard  to  address 
because  no  one  knows  what  to 
exptet.'*  said  a  Senate  staff 
member  who  worked  on  the  biO. 

CotUintudonpage63 


BTTymnetls 

NetM)ik  Management 

m  iSitl  BMtWe  — L 


Viil  a  unpeodoBd  1>  fCSB  eqnas  nasns  OK 
cf  te  TioUi  Isqpw  wkrvdM  iwtob  BTTpM  bi 
tr  tBo»biR  you  Deed  fcr  aaw  tmak  ODoanq 
ad  end,  iiripiiainn  ipatpoiox  emb  dfapua 


Cem  STTyBos  2W  MiD  iia  SM 
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NETWORKING 


•he  last  modem 
you  'I  ever 
hdve  to  buy* 


IfSiPO  ’high  speed  connections 
WORLO  at  a  comfortable  price* 


8YJ.A.SAVA(X 


Sp#9dl  Nniifs 

To  cut  costs,  data  trattsfer  speed  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  2,400  bit/sec.,  nmon^  over  leased 
tmes.  liie  system  employs  a  packet- 
switched  net  work  tbroo^  Innited-dis- 
tance  modems  to  iocrease  efficiency.  Ac- 
;  cording  to  Farrington,  the  orgamatioo’s 
software  could  abo  work  on  a  LAN. 

In  hopes  of  bcensing  its  new  ^em  to 
other  “Strugs^  nooprQ6ts,'*  Commuah 
ty  Memory  wrote  its  system  in  object-ori¬ 
ented  code.  It  can  be  licensed  on  a  sbding 
scale  that  b^iiis  at  $200  and  is  based  on 
the  hcensee's  siae.  ability  to  pay  and  other 
more  esoteric  reasons  such  as  bow  inter¬ 
ested  the  organizatkn  is  in  the  new  proj¬ 
ect  “When  we  aggressively  license  it.  it 
will  be  much  more  systematic,”  Farring¬ 
ton  said.  It  has  one  bcensee  so  for  —  San 
Francisco  State  University.  Three  mwe 
organizatiocs  are  currently  negotiating 
with  Community  Menrory. 

Community  Memory  is  sdD  trying  to 
tdentify  and  s^  proUm,  not  kl  its  sys¬ 
tem  but  in  the  way  it  can  be  used.  The  or- 
gantadoo  is  grappling  with  a  marketing 
proUem:  how  to  encourage  people  to  use 
this  ksad  ci  communications  as  w^  as 
what  its  most  valuable  use  can  be  —  qu^ 
tkms  not  addressed  in  a  traditional 
networking  environment. 

The  new  system  was  bunched  with  a 
$94,830  grant  from  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Education  l^ust,  which  b  managed 
bytheCalifdniiaPublicUttlitiesCoaunis- 
sioiu  IV  trust  was  set  in  the  wake  of 
the  breakup  of  ATftT  to  fund  groups  that 
wadd  discijss  the  of  pubfic  utilities  in 
society. 


From  Ote  day  ol  its  introduction, 
UOS‘  V.32  modem  has  gathered 
honors  from  leadng  computer  publi- 
caitiORS  and  other  industry 
watchers! 

Initially  it  set  the  standard  for  9.6 
kbps,  full-duplex  traffic  over  dial-ig) 
Hnes-  When  MNP*  level  Sdata 
compression  was  added,  through¬ 
put  went  to  19.2  kbps. 

Now  comes  the  FaSalk  V.32/42b— 
a  modem  that  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  tor  PC  applications  and  is 
tuPycompHant  with  OCITT's  V.42btt 
recommendatton.  Meeltog  this 
standard  gives  the  V.32/42b  a  '  ^ 
maximum  data  rate  of 
38.4  kbps! 


The  modem  is  particularty  useful  tor  worst-case  lines,  the  unit  incorpo- 
bit-intensive  data  transfers,  such  rates  V.42  LAP-M  and  MNP  4  error 
as  engineering  graphics,  image  control  functions.  A  full  complement 

processing  and  complex  financial  of  on-board  test  (unctions  is  in¬ 
operations.  Data  Rate  is  automati-  eluded,  and  eight  LEDs  provide 
cally  ar^usted  to  9600, 4800. 2400  easy  monitoring  olthe  unit's  opera- 
or  300bps(CCnT  V.32  and  V.22b<s).  tion  and  built-in  diagnostic  features. 

G®*  acquainted  with  the  latest  win- 
®  w  "« *"  'f'e  UDS  V.32  family  For 

^^lly  high  tolerance  tor  technical  details  and  quantity  pric- 
ing.  contact  UDS,  5000  Bradford 
For  accurate  communication  over  Drive.  Huntsville,  AL  35805  1993. 
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Simpler  pricing  strategy  may  give 
LAN  Manager  ^ge  over  Netware 

iylSlNi^n  several  verskms  (d  Netware,  eadi  de- 

^STAFF  signed  and  priced  for  spedSc  network 


Now  that  Microscrft  Corp.  has  both  feet  in 
the  personal  computer-based  local-area 
network  market,  resellers  are  re-examin¬ 
ing  LAN  primg  strategies.  ^ 

They  are  comparing  Micrbscrft's 
three-tiered  network  prices  with  LAN 
leader  Novell,  Inc.’s  Byzantine  price 
schedule.  Some  see  a  disdnct  advantage 
to  Microsoft's  keep-it-simple  premise,  es¬ 
pecially  for  information  systems  manag¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  to  simplify  all  aspects 
of  buying  and  operating  a  LAN. 

David  Vinzant,  president  and  founder 
of  Vinzant.  Inc.  in  Rntage,  Ind.,  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft  could  score  pmnts  with  some  cus¬ 
tomers  want  a  “clearer  and  easier" 
price  schedule. 

Microsoft  is  suggesting  a  retail  price  of 
$995  for  documentatkm  and  code  for  five 
users  and  $995  for  each  additional  10  us¬ 
ers.  Code  for  an  unlimited  number  d  us¬ 
ers  is  priced  at  $5,495.  lockages  at  each 
level  contain  identical  features. 

Novdl's  Netware,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  acknowledged  even  by  ccmipany  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-Presidefit  Da^ell  hOler  to  be 
confusing.  In  a  recent  interview.  Miller 
said  he  regularly  reviews  prices  with  an 
eye  toward  simplification  but  has  yet  to 
come  up  with  a  better  sdution. 

The  Provo,  Utah-based  company  has 


sizes.  Beyond  that,  users  can  buy  applica- 
tioBs  called  network-loadable  m^ules 
(NLM)  that  do  not  operate  universally 
with  aQ  Netware  packages. 

However,  Vinzant  said,  many  IS  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  not  looking  at  price  tags 
Of  overall  price  strategies  when  they  buy 
their  networks.  “It’s  an  issue  of  product 
maturity,”  he  explained.  Novell  h^  been 
in  the  LAN  market  longa  and  has  devel- 
<^)ed  distinct  products  for  different  needs, 


Vinzant  added.  Many  of  his  customers,  he 
said,  accept  that  those  products  wiD  have 
differing  prices. 

Richard  Close,  presideiit  of  Soma 
Training.  Inc.  in  New  York,  apeed  but 
dted  “politics  and  features”  as  the  decid¬ 
ing  Cador  for  most  IS  departments. 

“If  a  company's  got  a  strong  IBM  in¬ 
stalled  base,  th^  are  likely  to  go  with 
LAN  Manager,”  Close  said.  He  said  coat 
would  almost  always  lose  to  loop-range  in- 
vestment  protection. 

Vinzant  said  NoveO's  structure  may  be 
a  pattern  for  the  future.  “I'd  be  curious  to 
see  if  in  two  years  LAN  Manager  is  only 
one  prodi^”  with  the  present  three¬ 
tiered  pricing  strategy. 

Some  Netware  users  and  resefiers  at  a 
recent  users  conference  saw  the  reverse. 


They  woodered  if  Netware  386  would 
foBow  hficrosoft  by  being  molded  into  a 
universal  core  on  which  all  other  Netware 
optioas  could  hang. 

For  example,  system  fouh  tolerance, 
an  opckm  currently  available  only  on 
large-scale  Netware  packages,  cmM  be 
an  option  for  small  offices  that  require  re¬ 
dundant  systems.  Critics  of  that  idea  say  it 
would  increase  user  confusion  and  make 
older  product  versions  obsolete. 

“That  might  be  a  theoretical  solution 
but  not  a  practical  ooe,”  Vinzant  said. 
“Right  now,  the  user  buys  one  box,  and 
k's  got  everything  you  n^.  You  can  get 
NL^,  but  that’s  not  the  norm.”  For  ex¬ 
ample.  there  would  be  more  confuskm  on 
users’  parts  tf  they  needed  multiple  instal- 
latioQ  cards  to  boM  up  a  system,  he  said. 


NonSequitur 

As  the  origjnatca’  of  one  d 
the  eaihest,  but  cooimm'- 
dally  unsuccessfiil,  data¬ 
base  management  prod¬ 
ucts.  Community  Mem¬ 
ory  rewrote  its  software  so  other 
community  groups  on  a  shoestring 
budget  could  use  the  techndogy. 

Community  Memory  Software  is 
a  for  cry  from  Sequitur,  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  earlier  database  manage¬ 
ment  astern  softw^  package.  Se¬ 
quitur  was  ooe  of  the  first  general 
database  management  products 
available  but  had  little  success  in 
gamering  market  share. 

“Conmsunity  Memory  wanted  to 
make  a  million  dollars  on  [Sequitur] 
to  fund  the  nonprofit  si^  of  the 
projet^”  said  Terry  Beynart,  the 
orgamzatkm’s  treasurer.  However, 
after  premieriag  at  Comdex  in 
1981,  it  sold  only  about  100  copies 
for  Unix  and  l.(X)0  copies  for  IBM 
I^raooal  Computers,  according  to 
Community  Memory  President  Carl 
Farringtoo. 

For  the  new  community-orient¬ 
ed  database.  Community  Memory 
scaled  down  its  database  manage- 
menf  system  from  the  Seqi^ur 
product.  “Sequitur  was  designed  as 
a  general-porpoee  database,”  Par- 
ringtoo  aaid.  The  new  system  is 
geared  for  ease  of  use  in  a  text  base, 
where  a  user  can  navigate  by  using 
keywords. 

JA.  SAVAGE 


NewsFla^ 

I^^Getbng 

Ri^tnow.  Ihissecond.  Youcan  iblhe  You  doiiY  have  to  look  for  ffte  news, 

antjd|»te)^competitor^next  C'rro  N  looks  foryoa. 

Newsflash*  continuously  scans  the 
NewsNet  database,  even  while  you're  off- 


move.  Read  abouta  technolo^ca] 
breakthrough  in  your  industry.  Or  gather 
inteUigence  that  can  help  build  a  successful 
mariceting  strategy. 

You  can  get  to  the  core  of  what  matters  most 
to  you.  k»ng  before  others  in  your  industry. 

New^ash  gives  you  that  power. 
Newsflash,  the  electronic  clipping  service 
from  NewsNet,*  literally  brings  you  all  the 
breakup  news  on  topics  you  ^^y.  Often 
it^  m  print  The  instam  your  subject 
makes  news,  you  can  read  it. 

Because  Newsflash  has  no  time 
embargoes. 


line.  And  flashes  the  newsyou  need  right  to 
your  PC.  Or  even  throu^ut  your  LA^. 
Ym'U  have  instant  access  to  11  domestic 
and  international  newswires.  And  over  350 
indu^-specific  newsletters  and  trade 
puUicztions.  All  foil-text,  in-depth  reports 
written  by  the  most  rejected  experts 
in  the  Add 

.  Gettotbecore.Awdge(lothefocts 
that  ean  pot  you  ahead. 

it!s  that  simple.  Every  ndmite.  Every  hour. 


Of  every  day.  Newsflash  can  brir^  anyone 
in  your  ccmpany  the  key  inldl^ence  tlud 
can  put  you  ab^. 

Call  us  and  well  prove  it  to  you.  Mention 
this  ad  and  well  put  you  online  for  a  free 
demonstr^km.  Ri^now.  Right  over 
the  phone. 

CaUtoU-free: 

l-SOO-345-mi 

OirtSMte  L)4:  <215)  527.8030 

NiWSjJ 

NewsNet  Knows  It  Now“ 

945  Haverfoid  RomL  Bryn  Mawr.  RA 19010 
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JeffFcrb. 

IBM  and  BT  are  now  woddog  on  a 
peer*to>peer  link  between  BTs  Concert 
and  IBM's  Netview,  based  on  the  OSI 
Cooiffloa  Management  lidarmation 
viot  and  Common  Managonent  Infor¬ 
mation  Protocol,  a  Forum  spokesman 
said.  Products  are  due  out  by  the  end  of 
neat  year,  be  added. 

IBM  is  also  scheduled  to  take  part  in 
Forum  051  intdroperafaility  deroonstra- 
tfons  as  part  at  the  showcase,  but  while 
tbt  demonstrations  do  point  to  future 
products,  they  give  no  inchcatiao  of  the 
time  frame  for  commercial  rdease,  said 
Bob  Smith.  IBM’s  director  of  netwoik 
management  alhances  in  communications 
^sterns. 

AT&T  plans  by  the  second  half  of 
1991  to  provide  Forum^ompliant  inter¬ 
faces  for  Hs  Accumaster  network  man¬ 
agement  platform  and  for  some  of  the  “el¬ 
ements”  that  manage  its  various  network 
offerings,  such  as  Accunet  Information 
Manager,  said  company  spokesman  Don 
KeOer.  However,  AT&T  wiD  continue  to 
support  its  existing  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol  imerfoce  as  weQ  as  an 
alarm  interfoce  now  supported  by  several 
third-party  vendors,  Ke&er  said. 

Forum  members  are  likely  to  mitiaDy 
use  the  Forum  specifications  to  manage 
their  own  as  well  as  business  partners’ 
disparate  products,  ^^rner  said.  Intero- 
perabibty  between  business  rivals  may 
take  kmger.  “udiicfa  could  be  a  problem  if 
the  first  three  vendors  to  achieve  compb- 
ance  are  all  kmg-distance  carriers,"  be 
added 

The  Forum's  OSI  network  manage 
ment  interoperability  showcase  series 
should  begin  to  take  off  at  the  Communi- 
cations  Network  *91  conference  in  lilbsh- 
rngton,  D;C..  •  in  late  January,  Forum 
sources  said  "Once  large  companies  be¬ 
gin  rdhng  oot  products,  and  tbm  wiD  be 
a  number  at  ead  show,  the  showcase  wiO 
grow  exponentially  because  vendors  that 
dp  not  take  part  become  conspicuous 
by  their  absence."  Vernier  said 

The  Forum  protocols  released  last 
June  allow  systems  to  exchange  network 
management  arformation  and  perform 
fault  management.  WiDets  said  The  next 
phaae  wdl  expand  the  base  of  managed  ob¬ 
jects  and  provide  protocols  for  perfor¬ 
mance  and  path  management,  as  weO  as 
end-to-end  foult  isoiatian,  he  added 


repaired  or  replaced  tfaroag^Mut  the  life 
cy^  of  the  adapter.  There  is  a  $10  fee  to 
customers  who  want  to  sign  up  for  the 
warranty. 

Ban}ran  Ssmtenu,  Inc.  has  designed  a 
version  of  its  Virttial  Networking  Soft¬ 
ware  Ofines)  network  operating  system 
to  support  symmetric  muhforoc^scvs. 
Symmetrical  multiprocessmg  allows  mul¬ 
tiple  processors  in  a  server  to  perform 
tuks  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  to 
improve  processing  time.  The  new  Vines 
versioo  is  compatible  with  Banyan’s  Intel 
Corp.-based  80286, 80386  and  I486  sin- 
^e-processor  {datforms  and  will  stqjport 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  Systempro 
server  with  either  two  80386  CPUs,  two 
I486 CPUs  or  one  of  each. 


^Tiat  reminds  me,  now  that  we’ve  managed  to  network 
everything,  who’s  going  to  manage  our  networit?^ 


Uecidingon  how  to  manage  a  net- 
work  with  different  devices,  systems  and 
architectures  can  he  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  company. 

Consider  then,  for  a  moment,  this 
boM  ststtement: 

No  other  company  helps  companies 
design,  set  up  and  manage  their  muhiven- 
dor  networks  better  than  IBM. 

Surprised? 

Then  ponder  this  as  well.  IBM’s 

NA'CMnsa’epdMaitatomgrkcinBmflmt&sneuUanvsCorpviro’  1990  BMi 


NetV^jew*  family  of  network  management 
software  is  unsurpassed  in  helping  you 
better  control,  monitor  arxl  automate  the 
flow  of  information  in  your  company 

Graphically  all  from  one  point. 

24  hours  a  day 

Whether  your  equipment  is  IBM 
or  not. 

NetView  manages  OSI  systems  and 
handles  vour  voice  and  data  applications. 

What’s  more,  NeWiew  has  been 


BIT  BLAST 

British  Telecom  to  resell  ACC  bridge/routers 


Bffitiaii  TgloeoM  has  fanned  a  partner- 
riap  with  Advanced  Cwnguter  Coaa- 
aaB^cataoaa  to  reaefl  and  aigipart 
ACC’s  bridge^rootm  ACCs  prailncts 
wfl  reportedy  pro^  local- to  wide-area 
■coiiDectivity  to  British  Telecam’s  T-Net 
1N2006  loial-area  networks  acroaa  both 
X.25  packet-awkchiag  netwuiks  and  pri- 
vBtedrcuiU.  ^ 

A  netimikiDg  foctory-fioor  interfoce  be¬ 
tween  Digiul  E^u^omt  Corp.  VAX 
nanrompt  Iters  and  Ssemena  Automa- 
tioa  Group  plant-floor  devices  has  been 
developed  to  allow  DEC  VMS  qjplica- 
tioQs  to  communicate  with  qtpiications 
running  on  remote  maniActur* 

ing  equfoment  over  Ethernet  local-area 


networks.  The  product,  dubbed  Deco- 
sapfVMS,  wil  reportedly  be  avaibble  this 
momh  from  DEC. 

Nynex  Corp.  has  announced  a  safeguard 
to  personal  privacy  isaues  revolving 
around  caDer-identScation  services, 
which  allow  the  phooe  number  of  an  in- 
comiog  can  to  be  displayed  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  site.  The  regional  Befl  holding  compa¬ 
ny  sad  that  its  New  Engtand  Tele- 
phoae  Co.  subsidiary  win  provide  callers 
with  a  free,  per-caU  blocking  feature  in  ar¬ 
eas  where  the  caller  ID  service  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  service,  slated  for  initial  avail¬ 


ability  in  VeriDoot  this  mooth,  will  allow  a 
caller  to  activate  a  code  to  fMreveot  the 
passage  of  his  phone  number  to  the  calling 
destination. 

ProCeoo.  ioc.  is  taking  creative  mea¬ 
sures  to  fuel  the  competitive  fires  in  the 
network  adapter  card  arena  by  announc¬ 
ing  a  Ufetime  warranty  for  its  4M/16M 
bit/sec.  token-ring  boa^.  The  warranty, 
which  ^ipbes  to  all  three  versions  of  Pr^ 
teoo's  board  Extended  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture.  Micro  Channel  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  IBM  Personal  Ccxnputer  AT 
—  guarantees  that  adapter  failures  will  be 
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“Quite  frankly,  we  haven't  put  the  re¬ 
sources  in  it  yet/*  he  added. 

-  Regardless  (rf  one’s  view  on  the  state 
of  security,  neither  the  issues  nor  the 
stakes  are  triviaL  Traffic  cm  NSFnet  is 
growing  at  20%  per  month.  Internet  con¬ 
nects  250,000  computers  on  5,000  inter¬ 
connected  networks  supporting  more 
than  1  million  users  in  35  countries. 

Lack  of  funds  is  also  a  problem.  Federal 
agencies  are  woridng  with  the  private 
sector  to  upgrade  NSFnet  to  45M  bit/ 
sec.,  and  small  pilot  projects  are  getting 
under  way  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  intended  to  work  at  more  than  IG 


bit/sec.,  but  the  project  badly  needs  the 
funding  that  passage  of  the  Gore  bill 
would  likely  bring. 

The  NIST  is  required  to  develop  stan¬ 
dards  for  computer  security  for  undassi- 
6ed  systems  but  has  not  received  the 
funding  it  needs.  “We  need  something  out 
of  NIST  today,  or  we'll  have  to  retrofit  it 
later,"  said  NIST  advisory  board  member 
William  Colvin. 

“Security  is  not  one  of  the  higher  pri¬ 
orities  [in  the  NREN  pilot  projects]," 
agreed  Charles  Brownstein,  acting  h^ 
of  the  NSF’s  infonnatkm  sciences  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  he  sak).  security  is  not 
being  igncn’ed,  and  he  cautioned  against 
legislative  attempts  to  ensure  security: 
“You  don't  want  [the  government]  to 
come  in  and  put  a  k>d(  on  your  machine." 


A  computer  security  specialist  at  the 
U.S.  DqttitmeiR  of  Defense  said  that  se¬ 
curity  must  be  addressed  at  both  the  oet- 
woric  ^  host  lev^  The  source  said  that 
host  security  does  not  help  if  you  are  us¬ 
ing  the  neMrark  for  remote  log^ 

While  some  bemoan  a  perceived  lack  of 
attentkm  to  network  security,  much  is  be¬ 
ing  done  behind  the  scenes  1^  a  low-pro¬ 
file  group  called  the  Internet  Activities 
Board  (lAB).  lAB-spoosored  groups  are 
devdopoig  staiMlards,  polides  and  techni¬ 
cal  approaches  to  improving  privacy  and 
security  oo  the  Internet.  Work  is  being 
dcme  in  areas  from  user  awareness  to  im¬ 
proved  passwmd  selection  to  more  se¬ 
cure  routing  protocob. 

One  group  b  extending  the  ^ple 
Network  Management  Protook  so  tMt 


enhanced,  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
use,  monitor  problem  alerts,  and  “talk^ 
with  IBM  and  non-IBM  systems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  of  NetView  to  consider. 

Like  how  it  helps  you  better  manage 
yourcompanys  and  data  inkxmation. 

The  way  it  cuts  down  network  costs. 

Or  how  it  enaUes  you  to  finally  turn 
your  network  into  the  |Mt)fitable  corporate 
resource  it  was  meant  to  be. 

CXnX)BER8,1990 


Which,  all  things  considered,  can 
paint  a  pretty  picture  for  your  company's' 
future. 

lb  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you 
make  the  most  of  your  network,  call  your 
IBM  Marketing  Bepresentative. 
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oetwofk  commands  can  be  wthenbcated. 
Another  group  b  field-testing  privacy-en¬ 
hanced  electronic  mail  so  that  Internet 
users  wiS  soon  be  able  to  send  E-mail  that 
b  protect^  by  public  key  ayptograpby. 

According  to  Steve  Crocker,  an  area 
security  director  at  the  Internet  Engi¬ 
neering  Task  Force,  attention  to  Internet 
security  has  increased  significantly  since 
the  intrusion  of  the  so-called  Morris 
worm.  "There’s  more  going  on  than 
many  pec^  know  about,  but  H’s  not 
enou^/'hesaxL 


Rocky  road 


Under  the  rubric  of  securi¬ 
ty  lie  msny  tbomy  pok- 
des  and  le^  bsues,  and 
they  are  typically  over¬ 
looked  by  the  tedmicians 
whose  main  goal  b  to  prevent  net¬ 
work  and  host  intrusioos,  said 
Lance  J.  Hoffinan,  a  computer  secu¬ 
rity  specialist  and  professor  at 
Gwge  ^sfamgton  University. 

Hoffinan  asked.  “Should  access 
to  the  network  be  universal?  How 
about  foreigD  access  and  access 
from  hostile  couittries?  Who  sboidd 
be  the  ^tekeepers?  What  rules 
should  ^iply  and  who  dxMild  make 
them?  Should  users  be  presumed  to 
be  trustworthy  until  proven  other¬ 
wise?  Is  a  network  manager  who  er- 
itmeously  denies  service  to  a  ais- 
pected  wrongdoer  Uable  for  dama¬ 
ges?  Who’s  table  if  transmissioii 
errors  cause  damage.^’ 

Hoffinan's  Ibt  goes  on  and  oo. 
and  he  said  very  litUe  attention  b 
being  paid  to  thoe  questions.  “In¬ 
ternet  management  focuses  on  im¬ 
plementation.  not  information  man¬ 
agement  pdicy,"  he  said. 

So  while  the  techmcans  imple¬ 
ment  elegant  solutions  to  security 
inoUems,  the  results  may  have  to 
be  undone  when  a  consensus 
emerges  on  policy  matters.  “NREN 
b  a  lightning  rod  for  policy  bsues 
quite  beyond  its  capability  to  deal 
with  [them). "  Koffinu  nMtd. 

GARY  H.  ANTHES 
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Theory,  Practice 
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BTSALUr  CUSACK 


Bd,  Digid  EquipifiMK  Corp.  and  Unix- 
baad  boat  aytema,  wMe  conaectioiis  to 


BimOCAt  liana.  — >  A  atrftwai'e  pock* 
ate  doiifBed  to  give  taen  of  IBM  fttaK 
al  Cwngnter  and  mmiinfihifii  aoceaa  to 
mgtivcBdur.  midtiardiitecture  sytcoiB 
ban  bngi  motnif ed  by  BuB  HN  Infatna- 
tiaBS7ilcaa,lnc. 

Caied  VIP-Piua»  the  package  permita 
PC  onen  to  auppcA  nultiple  aeaaioos  and 
tranafar  fiiea  U>  eitfaear  a  aingfe  boat  com¬ 
puter  or  a  nwnbrr  of  boata  via  a  wide 
note  of  tenninala  and  aupports  nailtiple 
boat  aeaaiane  acroae  Etfaeraet  local-area 
netwoefca.  Rnwhtinna  are  provided  far 


IBM  ^atema  Network  Ardatectiffe 
(SNA)  hM  are  initiaCed  via  SCom  Corp. 
CSl/SNAgatewaya. 

^  tranafar  are  provided 

via  Kennit  and  ASCII-text  editv  metb- 
odi,  and  the  mentHkiveu  padcage  per- 
mita  via  aayncfaioooua 

and  ayndvonou  finea.  Motbaeaaioo  LAN 
communicationa  are  poaAle  using  XNS 
proCooola»  Bie  cooBpany  said. 

The  package  is  produced  in  Australia 
as  part  da  continuing  initiative  by  Bd  to 
manufacture  computer  products  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  export  around  the  workL 


Acconkog  to  Joe  Keady.  Bull’s  director 
of  aqxirt  sates,  fiufl  is  investing  a  certain 
peroeotage  of  Bull  ntea  and  revenue  back 
into  Australian  research  and  development 
prajects  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  local  market 

‘'We  have  a  number  of  products  that  fit 
this  proffte,"  said  Keady,  referencing  a 
hardware  smart  card  rea^  that  can  be 
embedded  into  PCs  or  LANs  and  a  PC 
Weo  Card  that  allows  a  tetevisiao  to  dou¬ 
ble  as  a  PC  monitor  as  a  result  of  the  Aus- 
trabsn/BuD  contract  agreement  The  PC 
Video  Card,  which  was  entirely  designed 
and  devdo^  in  Australia,  win  soar  be 
avaiiabie  in  the  U.S..  the  company  said. 

VEP-Ptus  is  available  immediately. 
Prices  start  at  $400  and  vary  depending 
on  network  sue. 


] 


Catif^  the  latest  Hoddwsters  from  Aj^le* 
at  Data  Preference. 


^  I  love  it 
when  a  new 
picture 
comes  out!'* 


Now  you  can  catch  all  of  Apple  Computer's  latest  hits  at  DaU  Preference.  Our  selection  of 
premiere  products  include  the  new  performance  powerhouse,  the  Macintosh*  llfe.Tlw  compact,  but 
vervadte  Madntosh  llci.  The  desktop  workhorse  Macintosh  SE/30.  Plus  the  fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter^  II  family  of  products.  And  much,  much  more. 

Data  Preference’s  supfwrting  cast  also  brings  you  great  performances  with  service  that 
includes  s  toll-free  phone  number  for  on-line  disgnostics.  Phis,  our  short*  and  loi^term  rentals, 
along  with  operating  and  finance  leases  are  Just  the  ticket  to  mak#  it  all  available. 

Ifou  can  give  A{^)le  Computer  a  starring  role  in  your  company  by  <-.«lling  Data 
Pieference,  toll-free,  for  the  on-going  service  and  support  you  need. 


DATA 


Incorporsced 


FonDerly  Leasametric  Data  Coaunuoicaiions.  Inc. 

.574JTV7- 


cCt»nWMiwe.D^p> 


aoa.so.88u.404.9as.r9aB  •  La4a>  oiLM-asaarTmo 

W  iBBi.  UidMiih UtfV^iu  «rw  ri»it»i  li  UwdtmmU  of  A»>1.  Co»pt«.  W 


Horwitt 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  59 

fortunatefy.tbebenefitsofOSImigra- 
tioo  are  b^  kiog-tenn  and  hard  to  quan¬ 
ta,  fafling  into  such  vague  categories  as 
''more  effective  sharing  of  informatioa 
witfaiD  and  between  work  groups."  In 
contrast,  the  cost  of  corporatewide  OSI 
cooversioo  has  an  immediate  negative 
impact  on  the  IS  budget 

Other  advanced  techoedogies  are  los¬ 
ing  momentum  because  corporate  man¬ 
agers  have  a  bad  case  of  bottom-frne  fid¬ 
gets.  At  a  conference  last  year,  Bill  Gaze, 
who  was  then  a  Merrill  Lynch  tetecom- 
municatiops  esmcutive,  a^  that  integrat¬ 
ed  muhiveDdornetwQck  management 
platfonna  are  hard  to  sen  to  corporate 
higber-upa  because  the  benefits  of  such 
systems  are  so  very  hard  to  quantify. 
Iranicafly,  Gaze  has  since  left  Merrill 
LyDcfain^wafceafa"cost-cuttmg'’  out¬ 
sourcing  deal  that  gutted  the  firm's  tele- 
communkatioos  departmenL 

The  idea  of  moving  appbeatioos  from 
mainframes  down  to  LANs  is  another 
area  that  both  attracts  and  firfa^tens 
conservative  IS  managers.  It’s  pretty 
easy  to  pnqioint  potential  payback  areas 
such  as  kn^-cost  CPU  power  and  main- 
tenance,  but  a  lot  of  conmanies  are  bold¬ 
ing  off  on  the  move  because  the  LAN 
server  and  operating  system  mdustiy  is 
in  such  flux  ri^t  now. 

An  investment  company's  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  rece^  desoibed  to  roe  the 
contortions  he  is  going  through  to  come 
op  with  the  most  cost-effective  platf  arm 
onwiuchtodownsuevariousw^- 
group  apphcatfans.  "AO  I  a^  18  that  you 
don’t  mike  it  seem  like  we're  over- 
spemfing,"  he  pleaded  at  the  end  of  the 
interview. 

With  Uie  economy  on  the  slide,  IS 
cottservativiBm  is  bound  to  increase  be¬ 
fore  the  pendohun  starts  swinging  in  the 
other  direction.  "The  Nfiddte  East  crisis 
has  (Tested  a  clanate  cf  UDcertamty 
which  has  put  a  lot  of  user  prefects  on 
bold."  says  Tom  NoBe  at  QMl  Carp. 

aren't  doing  strategic  tetecom- 
munications  panning  anymore;  they  are 
befog  reactive,  not  proactive." 

This  translates  into  s  widespread 
user  reluctance  to  invest  in  what  wiD 
eventually  be  the  next  generation  of  net¬ 
work  technology.  Users  wiB  express  in¬ 
terest  in  the  latest  boBwoida  becauae 
* ‘someone  told  them  it's  good,  and  anyone 
vriw  is  anyone  in  the  industry  is  doing 
H,"  NoBe  says. 

Some  75W  of  re^Kudents  to  a  recent 
(IMl  survey  expressed  interest  in  offer- 
in^  such  as  fast-packet  and  int^rated 
network  management  However,  few  had 
coraei^withanyconcreteplaDsforan- 
ptementing  tbeae  tedinologies  wkfam  the 
next  IS  mootfas,  NoBe  says. 

Of  course,  it’s  risky  now  to  commit 
your  conqMpy'i  long-term  networking 
strategy  to  emeipQg  techsologtes  that 
could  faB  by  the  wayside  fo  the  next  year 
or  two.  Maldng  no  dedfoon  at  aO,  howev¬ 
er,  pets  your  firm  at  the  mercy  of  more 
technokigica&y  aggressive  rivals. 

"We're  crestfog  our  own  equivateot 
of  the  budget  deficit,"  NoBe  says,  "pilfog 
up  a  burden  of  dnrtsi^ted  dedfoons  in¬ 
stead  of  kng-term  strategy —  borrowing 
agai^  the  capital  of  succesafiil  informa¬ 
tion  integratioQ." 


Horwitt  b  Cwapvfcnwrirf waicr  adkar. 
aeramaaif. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Gateways,  bridges, 
routers 


Synoptks  Cominuiucatioos,  Inc.  has  an- 
noun^  that  it  has  incorporated  remote 
bridging  features  into  its  Lattisnet  inteOi* 
gent  cooceittrator  product  line. 

The  Lattisnet  Mode)  3356  Remote 
Ethernet  Bridge  has  been  integrated  as  a 
module  into  the  Lattisnet  System  3000 
intelligent  wiring  hub  to  interconnect 
geographically  dispersed  Ethernet  local* 


Synoptics  Communications,  Inc.  has  an* 
nouoced  a  Smple  Networic  Management 
Protocol-based  network  management  ap> 
phcatioos  package  designed  for  small  to 
midsiae  networks. 

The  Lattisnet  Basic  Ethernet  Network 
Management  package  »  a  DOS-based 
management  appbcatioo  that  provides 
I)hysical  layer  monitoring  and  control  d 
Lattisnet  Ethernet  networks. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM  F^rsonal 
Computer  AT  and  Micro  Chaonel  Archi¬ 
tecture-based  PCs.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
available  in  early  December  and  is  priced 
at  $2,295. 

Synopdcs  Communications 


Certuslntematiooal  Corp.  has  announced 
Venioa  2.0  erf  its  Certus  and  Certui  LAN 
systems  managemeft  software. 

The  product  provides  virus  protectioo 
and  detection,  disaster  recovery,  ^atem 
security  and  usage  monitoring  fttturea.  A 
boot  lode  feature  eiables  PC  managers  to 
restrict  access  to  a  hard  drive  after  boot¬ 
ing  from  any  device  other  than  drive  C, 
the  vendor  said.  A  scanittRg  module  (Cer- 
tus  VS)  checks  for  more  than  100  known 
viruses  in  random-access  memny  and  on 

disk. 

The  product  costs  $189.  the  conqiany 
said. 

Certus  Irttcmational 


Modoms 

Microcom,  Inc.  has  announced  a  CCITT 
V32  modem  that  features  support  for 
V.42andV.42bis. 

The  QX/432h8  can  transfer  data  at 
maximum  greeds  erf  38.4Kfait^ec.  It  pro¬ 
vides  two  Doethods  of  data  compression: 
Microcom  Networking  Protocol  5  and 
V.42bis. 

Automatic  logon  procedures,  pass¬ 
word  connection  security  and  remote  ac¬ 
cess  features  are  also  inchided. 

The  product  costs  $1,099. 

Mkroooin 


area  networks  over  wide-area  links,  in-  501  E.  Middlefield  Road 
ciudingTl.  Mountain^^ew,  Calif.  94043 

The  product  is  priced  between  (415)960-1100 

$11,800  and  $14,600,  depending  on  the  | _ 

type  of  serial  lines  used.  *1^1  t 

Synopcica 

501  E.  Middlefield  Road 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043  ^ 

(415)960-1100 


ISllOShakerSq. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44 1 20 
(216)752-8181 


500  River  Ridge  Drive 
Norwood.  Maaa.  02062 
(617)551-1000 


BnngIBM 

pplications 
Tjp  Your 


Lantana  Technology.  Inc.  has  introduced 
a  line  of  token-ring  bridges,  repeaters  and 
multistation  access  units  (MAU)  that  in- 
terccmnect  microcoroputers,  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes. 

The  Cypres8/B7404  ($4,995)  and  Cy- 
press/B7412  ($5,995)  token-ring  bridges 
are  source-routing  devices  that  connect 
network  rings  to  departmental  rings.  The 
C)rpre8s/M6228  ($595)  and  Cypress/ 
M8228D  ($695)  MAUs  support  4M-  and 
16M-b(t/8ec  token-ring  LANs. 

The  Cypre8s/R8218  ($795)  and  Cy- 
press/R8218D  ($845)  repeaters  connect 
two  segments  of  a  tok^ring  network 
while  filtering,  boosting  and  retimmg  net¬ 
work  signals. 

Lantana  Technology 
4393  l^ewridge  Ave. 

San  Diego.  Calif.  92123 
(619)565-6400 


Besktop, 

One  . . 

Or  Another. 


IP  Inuginc  the  powR  of  diverse  IB.M*mainfran)r  ^ 

appliiations  on  a  single  PC  or  workstation.  Imagine  ^ 
having  3270  and  3)79G  temunal  emulation  at  your 
fingertips . . .  and  add  to  that  the  convenience  oi  ^ 
transfer  capability.  You  can  stop  imaginiRg ...  it's  all 
available  now  in  Mtek  OpenConnea  Systems'^ 

U  Piesmtation  Services  (OC/PS)  software. 
m  Now  you  can  achieve  the  power  and  functiortaiity  of  IBM 
fr  host  system  applications,  qitidcb' and  easih’.  without  the  need 
V  for  muh^  terminals  or  cuRd)ersome  coax  connections, 
f  OpenConneaTS  software  produce  provide  terminal  emulation 
for  IBM  3270  devices  ^models  2. 3. 4.  and  5).  3179G  Crifitiics. 

>  PC  File  Transfer  to  an  IBM  host.  International  Charaaet  Set 

'  support,  and  an  Application  Program  Inierfoce  (API).  And.  that's 
just  the  beginning. 

OpenConoeci  FLEXIBILITY 

The  rtew  OpenCorutect/PS  software  suite  provides  support  for 
TN3270ptotocoi.  multiple  host  sessions,  mil  color.  aiM  a  3287  i 
printer.  Powerful  features  include  hot  ke>’  control  to  your  local  A 
operating  system,  continuous  screen  to  desk  copy,  custom  M 
keyboard  mapixng.  and  an  on-line  fMjp  facility.  A 

3I79C  GRAPHICS  AND  X  WINDOWS  i 

•  By  providing  31 79GGra(4tics  terminal  emulation. 
OpenConnect/Presentaiion  Services  software  gives  you 
>  easy  access  to  popular  maftiftame  graphics  applications 
such  as  SA5/GRAPH«GDDM.ia;.  and  other  ^tlar 


Racal  Irtterlan,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
stand-alone  gateway  server  d^ognpd  to 
link  Novefl,  Inc.  Netware-^tased  machines 
with  Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCPAP)  hosts. 

The  TCP  Server  for  Netware  allows 
bidirectional  tranters  of  TCP  dient  and 
server  applications.  Client  applications 
can  be  downloaded  to  a  Netware  DOS  or 
OS/2  machine  without  a  need  for  any  addh 
tit^  configuratkns  or  installations,  the 
vendorsaid. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $5,995. 

Racal  InCerlan 
155  SwanaoD  Road 
BoxbtHO,  Maaa.  01719 
(508)263-9929 

Networic  management 

Internationa]  Business  Software,  Inc.  has 
announced  a  suite  of  real-time  administra¬ 
tion  tools  designed  for  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Maontosh  networks. 

Netcontrd  provides  network  adminis¬ 
trators  with  data  pertaining  to  the  status 
of  each  piece  of  hardware  in  the  network 
and  to  ^  the  software  in  the  Macintosh 
systems. 

Hie  product  is  scheduled  to  be  avail- 
aUe  next  month,  the  company  said.  It  is 
priced  at  $249  per  administrator  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  zone  and  $M9  per  administrator  for 
multiple  zones. 

latematioful  Bustneaa  Software 
1270  Oakmead  Pkvry. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)522-8000  ! 


— 5  such  as  SAS/CRAPH*  GDDM. _ _ _ 

'  - — business  graphics  applications.  To  round  out  this  feanire- 

rich  software  ofTerti^  OpenCcmnect/Presemation  Services 
3270  and  3179G  emulation  software  products  provide  iuu  support  under  X-Window$. 

If  you're  ready  to  tap  die  power  of  your  IBM  mainframe  ftom  your  PC  or  workstation.  ^ 
you're  re^  for  OpenConneci  Systems'  Presentation  Services  produos.  To  order  or  ■ 


(214)  490-4090 


/ir4tek 

OpenCcwnect  Systems' 

2033  Chennault  Drive 
Carroltiofv  Texas  75006 
FAX:  (214)  490-5052 
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TRACK 


B  Della  Kennel- 
ly  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director 
ct  information 
aystems  at  All 
America  Ter¬ 
mite  and  Feet  Control, 
Inc.',  an  Orlando,  Fla.-based 
pest-control  firm  operatii^  in 
five  states  with  $30  roiQk»  in 
sales  and  600 emidoyees. 

KeoDeHyhas  more  than  10 
years  of  IS  management  ex¬ 
perience,  vdnch  includes  sev¬ 
en  years  at  the  Suntrust 
Corp.  She  has  abo  worked  as 
an  independent  data  process¬ 
ing  consultant 

Kennefly  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  mathematics 
from  Florida  Atlantic  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  master's  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Clemsoo 
University,  as  well  as  an  MBA 
from  the  University  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida. 


Irene  W.  Sberk  has  been 
named  to  the  positioo  of  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Sys¬ 
tems  Divistoo  of  IS  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  U.S.  Imemal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  in 
Wuhingtoci.D.C. 

Sheik  asiista  the  dhiaion's 
director  in  ptanning  and  de¬ 
veloping  oon^nter  process¬ 
ing  the  IRS  tax  administa- 
tioQ  system. 

Sbak  was  most  recently 
the  praiect  director  for  two 
major  tax  system  moderrea- 
tioo  efibrts  at  the  IRS. 

She  previoualy  served  as  a 
senior  executive  advisor  at 
Ameritecfa  aa  part  of  the 
President's  Commissioo  on 
Exeotfive  Exchange  pro¬ 
gram. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  mathematics  from 
Fsnsyhnnia  State  Universi¬ 
ty. 


Wlio*a  on  Min  got 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  asitiatant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  QmpuUnorU 
wants  to  hdp  by  mentioning 
^  IS  job  cfaan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  ‘DadL  Whra  you  have 
newsaboiitstaffcfaangea.be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  p^ 
to  or  have  your  public  rda- 
tions  department  write  to 
Cnintao  ^Uer,  Senior  E<fitor. 
Management,  Cotmputt^ 
worid.  Box  9171, 375  Codu- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham, 
Maas.  01701.0171. 
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‘When?’  is  now  at  Sears 

Retail  giant  is  toorking  to  regain  its  leading-edge  competitive  advantage 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

C*  STAFF 


^  hen?"  challenges  the 

\  m  I  sign  on  the  door  of 
a /ml  Robert  Ferkenboff’s 
W  W  office  on  the  42nd 
1  T  floor  of  the  Sears  Tow¬ 
er  in  downtown  Chicago.  The  sign  was 
put  on  the  doors  of  alt  the  top  officers 
at  the  Sears  Merchandise  Gro^  dur¬ 
ing  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.'s  restruc¬ 
turing  in  1989  to  push  executives  to 
meet  the  new  business  plans. 

Fefkenhc^,  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  quality  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  Merchandise  Group, 
keeps  the  sign  on  the  door.  The  ques¬ 
tion  still  appbes,  particularly  now  that 
a  6-year-old  plan  to  revamp  almost  all 
of  Sears’  ret^  systems  is  taking  effect. 
For  the  past  two  years,  major  systems 
that  handle  distribution,  billing,  prod¬ 
uct  ordering,  store  layout  and  oth^  es¬ 
sential  business  functions  have  been 
rolbng  into  place. 

"You  cannot  separate  information 
technology  from  our  business  — >  it 
touches  everybody  and  it  touches  ev¬ 
ery  aspect  of  our  business,"  Ferken- 
hc^says. 

Sean  was  once  considered  a  lead¬ 
ing-edge  user  of  technology  in  retail- 
tng,  but  the  gray-templed  retail  giaitt 
found  itself  with  aging  systems  that 
were,  Ferkenboff  says,  "a  competitive 
disadvantage."  Ferkenboff.  who  start¬ 
ed  at  Sears  in  1964  as  a  management 
trainee  and  worked  his  way  up  to  na¬ 
tional  retail  manager,  join^  the  sys¬ 
tems  side  in  1982  and  was  named  to  his 
currott  post  in  Felxuary  1989. 

His  challenge  is  formidable;  IS  must 
help  reverse  shrinking  profit  margins 
and  a  bloated  corporate  structure  that 


s’  Fwrfcwnboff  has  ltd  an  extensive  reorganisation  of  IS 


analyst  Richard  Ndsoo  of  Duff  & 
Phelps.  Inc.  says  will  have  to  be  cut  by 
$1  billioo  before  the  company  can 
again  become  competitive.  Sears'  re¬ 
tail  business,  ooce  larger  than  the  next 
four  U3.  retailers  combined,  is  now 
about  the  same  size  as  both  K  Mart 
Corp.  and  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  Profit 
margins  are  raaor-thin;  the  Merdian- 
dtse  Group  earned  just  $72  milhoo  on 
$14.72  bUhon  in  revenue  in  the  six 
months  aided  Sept.  30. 

However,  Sears  is  investing  tre¬ 
mendous  amounts  of  money  in  tedmol- 
ogy:  Ferkenhotf  oversees  a  budget 
that  amounts  to  1%  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Group's  annual  revenue  of  $30  bil¬ 
lion,  or  approximately  $300  milbon. 


Inland  Steel’s  Howard  tests  his  mettle 


land’s  profits  and  competitiveness.  Ryerson  Steel  and  Tdl  Metals  distri- 


Bill  Howard  said  be  was  ready 
for  new  challenges.  Now 
he’sgot-tbem. 

Appoint^  vice-president 
of  information  technology  at 
Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc.  five  weeks 
ago  [CW,  Sept.  3],  Howard’s  charter  is 
to  oversee  and  coordinate  all  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  oxnmunications  for  a 
$4  biOion  company  in  one  of  the  roost 
brutally  cofiq)etitive  industries  in  the 
w(Hld.  The  55-year-okl  Howard  can¬ 
not  wait  to  get  started. 

"I  see  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  lever¬ 
age  systems,  espec^y  on  the  distribu- 
tkm  side,"  Howard  aid,  referring  to 
Inland's  extensive  business  (fistribut-- 
ing  steel  products  made  by  other  man- 
usurers.  "Maximiang  inventory 
turns  can  contribute  significantly  to  Iih 


That's  the  opportunity  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  it's  not  easy." 

One  of  the  many  prominent  ISexec- 


butioo  businesses  and  the  manufactur- 
ingsides.  'Tothe  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  we  should  have  common  ^rstems 


utives  to  change  companies  in  the  last  and  one  Inland  way  of  doing  business." 


few  years.  Howard  kff  tbe 
Bechtel  (jfoup,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco  afta  18  yeara, 
departing  tbe  Bay  Am  for 
Inkuxl  Steel's  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  heart  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  Loop. 

As  with  many  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  colleagues  who 
have  switched  jobs,  How¬ 
ard  was  offered  a  neady 
created  chief  information  InlondSf  nl*i 
officer-level  position,  re-  Howord 
porting  directly  to  Inland 
Steel  Chairman  Prank  W.Luerssen.  porate 


he  said. 

Tbe  IS  beads  in  each 
business  unit,  however, 
wfll  continue  to  report  to 
the  busmess  unit  heads. 
"Recentralization  is  not 
the  thing  to  do."  he  said. 

Inland  Steel's  IS  budget 
for  this  year  was  about  $70 
million,  and  debate  the 
creation  of  Howard’s  job, 
that  win  not  change  vety 
Brd  much. 

"I'm  here  to  give  a  cor¬ 
porate  view  of  where  money  is  being 


Howard  wOI  seek  to  in4)leinent  ^>ent  and  bow  to  prioritiie  it,”  be  said, 
technology  links,  such  as  electronic  "I  wasn't  asked  to  come  in  and  spend 
data  interchange,  between  Inland's  more  money." 


Ife  has  also  done  an  extensive  reorga¬ 
nization  of  IS,  chopping  bureaucracy 
and  dispersing  resources  to  improve 
re^wnsiveaess  to  business  needs. 

This  particular  period  is  one  of  the 
most  active  in  Sean's  IS  history,  as  a 
number  of  large  new  systems  have 
been  imf^emented  in  tte  past  two 
years.  One  of  tbe  systems,  a  Merchan¬ 
dise  Assortment  Plann^  System 
(MAPS),  this  year  won  the  first  Retail 
Innovation  Technology  Award  from 
Chain  Store  Age  Eseeutive  magazine 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Technology  use  "is  going  to  diffa- 
entiate  people"  in  the  retail  industry, 
Feikenhoff  says.  "We've  beard  that 
Continuedon  page  71 
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Introducing  Bull’s  IMAGEWorks  document 

storage  costs,  and  less  paperwork.  Vbur 

VWaridwide 

management  solution.  A  system  that  stores 

customers  will  enjoy  better  service.  It's  a 

Information 

a  totally  open  solution  that  can  be  integrated 
into  your  information  syfrfem  onvironmont 

mdSierpicCc  OT  lecnnoK^y. 

Bull's  Imaging  Solutions  have  been 

hpiping  Fi  iroppan  organisations  for  ypars 

Systems 

>bu  and  your  employees  will  enjoy  greater 

rlorumont  control  imorov/pH  workflow  Jowpr 

Now  it’s  your  turn.  Call  1-800-233-BULL, 
pxt  ?40  for  an  IMAGFWorks  information  kit 

1  Bull  n  H 
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COMMENTARY 

Al  Smith 

No  measure, 
no change 


To  bear  most  IS  execu- 
thres  talk  about  OKreaatng 
productivity,  you  would 
think  they  were  trying  to 
discover  perfect  love.  It 
is  so  desirable,  emotional 
(if  1  don't  make  my  dead> 
line,  I  on  kiss  it  ail  goodbye),  intangible, 
mdesciibable . . .  and  unattainable. 

Like  love,  many  look  for  productivity 
in  aO  the  wrong  places  —  su^  ascomput* 
er-aided  software  engineering  (CASE) 
technology,  re-en^neering  and  outsourc* 
ing  —  without  looking  m  their  own  back¬ 
yards.  Before  any  of  these  solutions  can 
work,  you  need  to  have  a  way  to  mesure 
your  current  productivity  level  Other¬ 
wise.  how  will  you  know  if  your  CASE 
and  re-engmeering  tools  are  working? 

Coosidee^hese  two  friends  of  mtne: 

•  Bob,  a  highway  contractor,  was  build¬ 
ing  a  por^  of  interstate  roadway.  When 
I  ask^  turn  to  evaluate  the  work,  be  told 
me  that  they  were  hying  asphalt  at  a  rate 
of  two  miles  per  day,  bad  15  miles  left  to 
go  and  would  finish  the  job  five  days  ahead 
of  schedule. 


ESS  THAN  5%  of  all 
I  IS  shops  have  any  type 
I  ai  pro^tivity 
measurement  program  at  all! 


•  John,  a  project  manager  at  a  hrge  IS 
shop,  was  developittg  an  on-fae  financial 
system.  Hh  assessment  of  the  project 
was  that  it  was  80%  complete,  just  start¬ 
ing  the  systems  test  and  "looked  good" 
to  meet  their  promised  defivery  date. 

b  it  any  wonder  that  the  users  in 
John's  company  are  dhsatiafied  with  the 
prothjctivity  of  the  shop?  iota's  staff  is 
working  very  hard,  bid  he  cai't  say  if  the 
job  wfll  be  d^  in  two  weeks  becuise  be 
doesn’t  know  bow  productive  his  team  h. 

John's  oaers  do  not  understand  what 
software  production  entaib.  and,  based  on 
paat  projecta  they  don’t  fed  confident  in 
tab  aUdy  to  dekvv  on  time  —  and  justifi¬ 
ably  to.  Bob,  on  the  other  hand,  has  met¬ 
rics  to  gauge  hb  productivity. 

If  you  decide  to  tty  a  CA^  tool  on  a 
project  to  see  if  it  makes  you  more  pro- 
duOive.  start  by  measuring  the  produc¬ 
tivity  you^dueved  on  a  smnlar  project  in 
the  past  that  did  not  use  CASE.  In  other 
wonb.  if  you  want  to  run  a  four-manute 
mde.  it  to  blow  bow  long  it  takes. 

Katorically.  by  creating  a  productivi¬ 
ty  metric,  we  are  not  breddng  new 
ground  in  IS.  Yet  less  than  5%  of  aO  IS 
shops  have  any  type  of  productivity  mea¬ 
surement  program  at  aO! 

Our  prdessioo  has  gtae  in  search  of 
the  right  metric  before.  In  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  when  second- and  Unrd-gaiera- 
tion  languages  appeared,  we  measured 
the  output  of  programmers  in  lines  of 
code.  In  the  or^  1970s,  when  iife<yde 
metbodoktaes  appeared  and  we  had 
consistent  project  task  plans,  we  used 
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"percent  complete”  as  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  In  the  mid-1970s,  Ken  Kdence 
of  Boole  &  Babbage  fame  devised  a  mea¬ 
surement  "sdence’.'  called  Software 
Physics  —  an  idea  before  its  time.  None 
of  these  programs  caught  on.  however. 

Productivity  in  systems  development 
is  measured  in  terms  of  what  is  produced 
per  unit  of  bbw  resource  expended  per 
day.  The  more  (Mogressive  organizations 
are  using  funct^  points  per  day  as  a 
productivity  measure.  When  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  hoes  of  code  per  ^y  or 
function  points  per  day  is  the  right  ap¬ 
proach  for  your  sbc^,  don't  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  pros  and  cons  o(  each 
approach.  The  important  thing  is  to  pick 
one  approach  and  implement  it  consis¬ 
tently. 


Remember  that  your  primary  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  measure  your  productivity  so 
you  can  implement  change  in  your  orga¬ 
nization.  Ctaiparing  your  performance  to 
other  organizations  or  to  "industry  aver¬ 
ages"  is  oi  secondary  importance. 

I  have  been  in  many  Ivge  IS  shops 
and  have  overheard  t^  arguments  on 
lines  of  code  versus  functkm  points  and 
the  excuses  for  why  they  can’t  use  either 
—  or  measure  productivity  at  all,  for 
that  matter.  These  excuses  are  mostly 
bureaucratic  in  nature,  contain  very  lit¬ 
tle  substance  and  are  tolerated  because 
these  organizations  are  so  big  that  they 
think  they  don’t  have  to  become  more 
productive. 

Rubbish!  In  our  contemporary  busi¬ 
ness  climate,  businesses  must  be  compet¬ 


itive  in  order  to  survive.  The  theme  of  all 
the  current  outsourcing  conferences  is  to 
do  nxire  with  less  —  that  sounds  bke 
productivity  to  roe! 

My  frioid  the  cratractor  needed  to 
be  competitive  to  stay  in  business,  so  be 
determined  the  correct  metric  (or  his 
purposes  and  uses  it  to  stay  competitive. 
We  in  the  IS  community  must  do  the 
same. 

A  metric  productivity  method  won’t 
necessarily  bring  you  p^ect  love  from 
your  users,  but  it  can  make  your  sIm^ 
sexy  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  more.pn>- 
ductive,  CMnpetitive  and  desirable.  And 
the  results  will  be . . .  measurable! 


&Ditb  »  executive  vice-president  at  Bell  Atlaiak 
Systems  Integration  Corp.  in  Ailingtao.  Va. 
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Sears 
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type  language  for  a  long  time,  but  nor* 
m^y  not  in  terms  of  the  retail  industry. 
It’s  reaDy  becoming  a  competitive  issue  in 
retailing.” 

By  ri^ts.  Sears  should  be  easily  win* 
ning  the  techncriogy  wars.  The  company 
claims  to  be  the  first  retailer  to  have  elec* 
tronic  potnt-of*sale  systems,  the  first  to 
do  electronic  data  interchange  (EDO 
transactions  and  the  first  with  inventory 
management  systems,  among  other 
things. 

But  this  has  its  disadvantages,  as  Fer* 
kenhoff  is  quick  to  point  out.  particularly 
with  854  fuU-Iine  stores,  some  of  which 


were  built  more  than  50  years  ago. 

"Systems,  just  like  facilities,  grow 
(M.”  be  says.  "If  you  look  at  the  Sears 
portfc^  today,  we've  got  new  systems 
and  great  systems  and  old  systems.  It's  a 
challenge  of  reinvesting. ' ' 

The  current  thrust  at  Sears  Merchan¬ 
dise  IS  is  making  s)^tems  cross-functicm- 
al.  As  part  of  its  to  make  EDI  a  con¬ 
dition  for  doing  business  with  Sears  {CW. 
July  16],  Sears  has  developed  internal  sys¬ 
tems  tlut  are  abnost  completely  seaml^ 
across  functions,  a  move  Ferkenboff  con¬ 
siders  essentia]  to  the  company's  future. 

Any  Sears  executive  "can  go  any¬ 
where  [in  the  company]  and  access  their 
electronic  mail,  review  past  trip  reports, 
bring  up  performance  (Uta  —  we  really 
have  just  about  any  piece  of  informatics 


available  to  anybody,  anywhere.”  Fer- 
kenhoff  says. 

Sears’  Distribution  Operating  System 
(DOS),  which  Feikenhoff  says  is  "proba¬ 
bly  the  biggest  sin^  systems  project  the 
company  has  ever  undertaken."  inte¬ 
grate  S^us's  approximately  100  distribu¬ 
tion  sites  with  aD  of  the  in-store  point-of- 
sale  systems. 

The  system  will  replace  aD  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  automated  and  otherwise,  current¬ 
ly  m  place  to  manage  the  entire  move¬ 
ment  of  ffMds  throuj^iout  Sears.  DOS 
will,  among  other  things,  allow  Sears 
planners  to  gauge  what  is  selling  and  what 
is  not  and  plan  order  schedules. 

The  Sears  Apparel  Merchandising 
System  (SAMS)  h»  been  brou^t  up  fully 
live  throughout  all  of  Stars’  apparel  de¬ 


Ordering  Teif^ioniries 
Has  Never  Been  Easier. 

Introducing  the  Kelly  Service 
OcscripCions— a  totally  new,  sim¬ 
plified,  flexible  job  description 
system  for  temporary  hc4>-  To 
identify  the  work  skills,  expe¬ 
rience  level  and  equ^xnent 
requirements  of  every  assign* 
ment  For  further  information, 
call  your  local  Kelly  office. 


Exclusive 
TbeH^l 
The  He^Tfou  Need. 

Introducing  the  Kelly  Skills 
Review— a  task-oriented  testing 
procedure  that  tests  real 
woriq>lace  skills,  folly 
computerized.  Independently 
validated.  And  carefully 
matched  to  the  Service  DeScrip* 
tions.  lb  ensure  that  the  help 
you  get  is  the  hdp  you  need. 


The  K^fy  Service  System: 
SHiatl/tM/d  Expect 
Prom  Tbeleader. 

Both  the  new  Kelly  Service 
Descr^vtiocis  and  Kdly  Skills 
Review  are  part  of  the  industry^ 
most  comprehensive  quality 
assurance  program:  The  Kelly 
Service  %stenL  It's  dcs^ned  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  customer 
service.  hiring,  erderii^ 
and  assignir^to  follow*througb- 


l/’CI  |\/Temporary 
■VULL#  Services 

The  Kelly  GiifPeople  -The  First  and  The  Best* 


partments.  SAMS  aUows  Stan'  apparel 
buyers  and  planners  to  do  virtually  every* 
thing  relat^  to  their  job  on  on-foe  termi¬ 
nals  connected  to  a  mainframe:  the  fash¬ 
ion  plan,  buying  and  ref^emshment  of 
goexte,  and  p^ormance  reports.  It  also 
delivers  weekend  sales  reports  first  thing 
Monday  morning. 

OM  fosMon  nd  syatnni  dlaplocnd 

SAMS  replaced  Sears’  former  Fashion 
system,  iriuefa  Ferkerthoff  offered  as  an 
example  of  oM  technology  that  had  be¬ 
come  a  liability  for  the  company.  Fashion 
was  based  on  a  system  more  than  20 
years  ok).  SAMS  was  brou^t  in  on  a  divi¬ 
sion-by-division  basis,  starting  in  mid- 
1989.  and  was  totally  live  by  the  be^n- 
ning  of  1990. 

At  Sears,  in  accordance  with  Ferkeo* 
boffs  philosophy,  the  business  side  owns 
the  systems  it  uses  —  no  system  is  put  in 
place  without  a  business  rationale,  and 
any  system  that  gets  designed  is  desipied 
by  the  department  in  question. 


Systems.  JUST  like 

facilities,  grow  old.  If 
you  look  at  the  Sears 
portfolio  today,  we’ve  got 
new  systems  and  great 
systems  and  old  systems.” 

ROBERT  FERKENHOFF 
SEARS  MERCHANDISE  GROUP 


IS  also  has  to  come  up  with  new  ways 
to  do  things.  EDI  is  an  application  of  fi^ 
damental  technology;  S^rs  Merchandise 
is  also  pushing  into  other  realms  such  as 
expert  sjrstems.  Its  first  expert  system 
was  for  handling  arcane  import  rules;  oth¬ 
ers  since  installed  include  one  used  by  the 
credit  department  to  automaticaUy  dker- 
mine  whkher  Sears  credit  card  custom¬ 
ers  should  receive  credit  on  a  purchase 
that  exceeds  their  offidat  buying  lifiBts. 

Sears  is  also  investigating  outfitting  its 
field  service  and  repair  groups  with  porta¬ 
ble  computers  that  use  ra^  frecpiency 
wireless  nx)dems.  These  allow  the  user  to 
dia]  into  a  host  roaefame  without  being 
connected  to  a  telephone  jack. 

Ferk«ihoff  has  radicaQy  restructured 
the  SOO-strong  IS  department  during  his 
tenure,  a  otove  sever^  IS  employees  said 
was  long  overdue.  One  of  his  fost  acts  was 
to  break  up  the  large  administrative 
groups  that  made  up  Sears  Merchandise 
IS  into  units  aUgoed  one-to-one  with  Uieir 
business  customers. 

Ferltenhoff  also  made  the  manager  the 
sin^  point  of  contact  for  the  end  user. 
Where  the  IS  department  beads  once 
were  respoosiUe  only  for  in-house  devel¬ 
opment  and  mainfirame  work,  now  they 
are  expected  to  be  a  total  partner,  provid¬ 
ing  reriews  of  applicatiocts  packages,  in- 
bouse  devefopment,  end-user  con^Mting 
—  whatever  tfo  business  partner  needs 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Ferkeoiboff  backs  up  his  words:  At  re¬ 
view  time,  the  business  side  partkrfoates, 
providing  Ferkenboff  with  feedback  on 
how  well  IS  supports  their  needs  and  part¬ 
ners  with  them. 

"My  people  know  that  their  business  IS 
not  the  sysuans  busmess,  it’s  the  cat^og 
biBioess.  or  the  retail  busioess.”  Ferken¬ 
boff  says.  *1  tell  people  in  the  busmess 
these  aren’t  my  people;  they're  your  peo¬ 
ple ,  your  resources.  ” 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Uaviili  behind  the 
MachuTellian  strategy 
ofleaderahip 

WHY  LEADERS  CAN*T  LEAD:  THE 

UNCONSCIOUS  CONSPIRACY 

OmTHfUBS 

^WurenBennts 

Msaty-BatsPtMiskers 

MaduaveS  uDiild  have  had  a  fit. 

Aa  yog  recall,  the  IStlxentury 
strategist  articobted  a  redpe  for  leader* 
ship  that  called  for  deceit  and  manipub- 


tksL  (Wdi  Street  mavens  o(  the  ’80s 
probably  slept  with  copies  d  Machbvei- 
b's  treatises  uoder  their  pillows.) 

Wnren  Benab  otfors  us  a 
different  fonnub.  bi  fab  book, 
be  preseitts  would-be  leaders 
with  a  huoanbtic  ahemative 
to  MacfabveHi’s  approadi. 

For  infonnatioa  systems  pro- 
fessionab  searching  for  a  way 
to  influence  the  directioa  <tf 
their  organisatioQs.  Bennb 
can  senw  as  a  guide. 

In  Leaden  Can't 
Lead,  Bennb  expands  on  a 
work  by  the  same  title  be  pub- 
hsbed  in  1972.  Aa  the  Unrverstty  <rf 
Southern  Cafifomb  professor  writes  in 
hb  preface,  the  new  book  b  more  than  a 


revistoo.  It  adds  accounts  of  leadership 
debacles  of  the  past  decade  as  well  as  the 
results  of  hb  research. 

Bennb  sketches  a  dire  jnc- 
ture  of  the  country's  "Img 
slide  from  true  leadership.” 
The  successive  byers  of  the 
country’s  current  moral  crbb 
are  peded  away  like  the  skin 
of  an  onkm.  “America  has 
never  been  less  interested  in 
achievement  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  success,”  Bennb 
writes.  "At  the  moment,  we 
not  only  cannot  agree  on  what 
the  pubbc  good  b.  we  show  no 
inchnatioQ  to  pursue  it.” 

The  failure  of  leadership  arises  from  an 
“unconscious  conspiracy”  in  which  we  all 


THE  MAINFRAME  IBM  WON’T 
PUT  TOGETHER  FOR  YOU. 


ITien  Meiidiui's  technical  whizzes  gel  going  with  thdr  inventory  of  parts  and 
features  (we  call  them  ‘tinkefioys*),  they  can  build  you  a  mainframe  solution-like  a 
nwomized  IB.M  3090-ihai  will  fill  your  exact  needs.  Something  the  3090's  parent 
company  won't  always  do  for  you. 

Let's  say  you  want  to  go  from  a  150  to  a  150a  That’s  an  upgrade  that  doesn’t 
exist  froffl^IB.Vl  Bui  it  does  from  Meridiaa  We'll  search  our  extensive  inventory  for  the 
r^i  tinkertoyi  then  well  custom  build  your  machine  for  you.  Of  course,  we  don't  stop 
dwpe.  We  also  get  your  150S  certified  by  IB.M,  so  you  won't  haw  to  worry  about  service. 

Ewo  if  the  upgrade  b  available  from  IBM.  Meridian  can  usually  offer  a  less 
expensive  way  to  get  where  you  want  to  be.  Just  leO  us  where  that  is,  and  we’ll  suggest 
a  number  of  leas  coady,  just-a$-effective  alternatives  lo  buying  new.  Well  also 
smicture  the  lease  or  financing  that  works  best  for  you.  (And  weVe  not  confined  to 
strictly  IB.M  equipment  We  also  work  with  Amdahl,  Hitachi.  DEC  and  many  others.) 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  customized  upgrade,  remember  Meridians 
‘linkertoys.’'  And  remember  Meridun's  pbooe  number'  (708)  940-1200.  or  write 
Meridian.  570 .Lake  Cook  Road,  Deerfield,  Illinois  60015. 


MERIDIAN 


jday  unwitting  roles.  We  impede  those  in 
charge  from  carrying  out  th^  duties  and 
dissuade  those  individuab  who  mig^t  oth¬ 
erwise  seek  positions  of  power. 

In  general,  Bennb  rakes  the  ’80s  over 
the  coab  of  hb  scathing  analysb.  He  sees 
Ronald  Reagan.  Ivan  Boesky  and  Oliver 
North  as  the  country’s  gifts  to  itself  in  a 
decade  that  prized  selfishness  aix)  de¬ 
spised  generosity  and  ethical  cofxluct. 

He  turns  back  to  the  'fiOs  for  a  due  to 
bow  things  went  awry.  “In  America,”  he 
writes,  "the  1960$  were  and  still  are  the 
future,  because  we  never  r^y  got 
there.”  ^  the  inid-1970s,  notions  of  civic 
re^KHisibility  bad  yielded  to  tradHkmal 
No^  American  demands  for  individual¬ 
ism  and  autonomy. 

“Never  before  have  individuab  want¬ 
ed  and  been  able  to  seize  so  much  power 
unto  themselves,”  Bennb  writes,  “and 
never  before  have  they  had  so  oiiany  toob 
to  ensure  their  autonomy.” 

By  the  time  we  get  tolhe  book's  final 
section,  we  h\mgrily  await  Bennb’  redpe 
for  leadership.  How  can  we  foster  the 
qualities  necessary  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
desert? 

Shamed  by  our  search  for  a  quick  fix, 
however,  we  realize  that  complex  prob¬ 
lems  defy  simple  solutions.  The  men  and 
women  Bennb  b  looking  for  are  hard  to 
come  by.  True  leaders,  Bennb  writes,  are 
pe<^  who  lead  fully  integrated  lives  in 
whi^  their  {vofessional  and  personal  ac¬ 
tivities  “fit  seamlessly  and  harmoniously 
together.”  They  fulfiU  their  vbk»s  of  ex- 
ceOeoce  through  “the  application  of  pas¬ 
sion,  energy  and  focus.” 

To  succeed,  Bennb  teOs  us.  leaders 
must  communicate  a  compelling  vision  of 
their  institution’s  friture. 

TnMtolus 

Bennb’  narrative  b  at  its  most  powerful 
when  he  anchors  hb  reOectionsin  real-life 
anecdotes,  such  as  the  stmy  of  Charles 
Johnson,  the  overworked  university  pres¬ 
ident  who  died  under  suspicious  dreum- 
stances,  or  Robert  McNamara,  tte  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  defense  secretary  who, 
sublimating  hb  own  rooraJ  convictions, 
oversaw  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
Vfer. 

Unfortunately,  Bennb  sometimes  triv¬ 
ializes  hb  message  by  resorting  to  tried 
and  worn  (latitudes.  For  every  overused 
sof^osm.  however,  Bennb  offers  us  doz¬ 
ens  of  profound  truths  that  serve  as  bea¬ 
cons  in  an  era  abaiKkined  to  the  darkness 
of  an  ethical  void. 

So  Nriiat  B  the  lesson  for  the  IS  prerfes- 
sional  in  aH  of  thb?  Bennb  suggests  the 
answer  “We  have  more  mfmnatioo  now 
than  we  can  use,  and  less  knowledge  and 
understanding  than  we  need.  Indeed,  we 
seem  to  cdlect  information  because  we 
have  the  ability  to  do  so,  but  we  are  so 
busy  collecting  it  that  we  haven’t  devised 
means  of  using  it” 

Technology  always  gallops  in  advance 
of  society’s  ability  to  exploit  it  most  cre¬ 
atively.  Since  soi^  consensus  b  slow  to 
f(vge,  IS  executives  can  take  the  lead  in 
helping  their  organizations  plan  for 
chwge.  IS  leaders  who  want  to  malc«»  a 
difference  in  their  organizations  must 
make  sense  out  of  the  information  ^ut 
they  have  helped  foster.  Thb  b  where 
they  can  br^  their  vbions,  integrity  and 
sense  of  soda]  responsibility  to  bear. 

AMIEL  KORNEL 
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HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 

MACE^TOSH-TO-  HOW  AVATAR  SEES  IT. 

MAINFRAME  CONNECTION. 


When  it  comes  to  system  integra¬ 
tion,  you  don’t  have  to  treat  the 
Mac  diflerently  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network.  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  MacMainFrame 
Series,  the  broadest  range  of 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  options  available. 

More  choices. 

MORE  SOLUTIONS. 
Now,  in  an  integrated  set  of  solu¬ 
tions,  local  or  remote  Mac  users 
in  Token  Ring,  SDLC  or  coax 
environments  can  tap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user’s  desktop  more  powerful. 

MacMainFrame  distributes 
terminal  emulation,  file  transfer, 
printer  emulation  and  mainframe 

9 199D  AvMtf  Corponnon. 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it’s  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible,  EtherTalk,  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  too. 

For  customization,  there’s 
Avatar’s  Programmer’s  Toolkit,  a 
full  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS, 
IBM’s  electronic  mail  system. 

The  MACMAINFRAME 
Difference. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframe 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


Macintosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 

WE  SEE.  SERVICE. 

With  eight  years  of  experience. 
Avatar  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
called  responsiveness.  You  see, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists,  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments.  Which  means  we  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  solutions 
for  Token  Ring,  SDLC,  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gateway. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  we  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow.  Avatar  can  help  you  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 


6s  Soudi  Street.  Hopkimon,  MA  01748 
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'SetuvHangPCsisam^pm.  fdlihetoseeP(hd€s^nedk><hnfiw(wkir^wi&(xdkts<^ 

atvMh'  so  )m  cm  tabe  a  ai  oU PC  pop  d  into  a  neu’ one,  and  ti  u’ork  '  con/^imidcmuork  .  .arui still  (mrieciuM  all  the  netuorks  I've  akeaciym^^ 


'lPefVgpipleray<fdi^,..lbeds^engeBtofxiimdKbaruk(fded^miAersmaf^  '‘&>ery  firm  I  turnaround  imbirs  change  d)e^)endir^sy^  or  m^iface.  I  want  k)  be 

Aey  can  use  The  perfect  PC  uvuU  be  an  kleal  client  to  oUnn’mliFTnation  system  abk  to  cirop  Ae  hotted  neu'  box  cm  my  eciwatdi’es  desks  and  know  their  scfeuiare  uill  run' 


Ifidden  camerareveals  the  se 

Nockx^j^w  invited  hundreds  (rf IS  managers  to  ^  Tlieywantedasystemwiththepowerandflexibilitytorim 
ab(xit  their  wildest  desires  in  a  persfflialtMmputersy^  thousands  of  business  prograins  and  almost  any  kind  rfq> 

They  talked.^  listened.^  vkleotaped  eratii^  system:  MS-IX)S,ltotosh  and  UNDC* life  Mam 

got  those  t^  back  to  Silicon  \yey  popped  thm  Th^wantedagr^caluserintofcwithnocon^ro- 

and  started  watchii^  it  confirmed  we  knew  all  along.  mise  in  peifamance.  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  a  perscralconpjter  system  that  was  coni-  And  they  wanted  aU  their  software  to  have  a  sin^^ 

patiWeenoi^  with  their  existing  PCs  to  trade  files  on  floppy  ofwoidrig  so  training  and  suppat  costs  oiuklkdrarnatica^ 

disks.  Like  Madnlosh.*  lower  like  Macintodi. 

l.\a»0f>g^0a^mmt<ifATr-rowpoimm  “  1 f  “nr/ rnr  fflr  r-ir<in  In  mlir  ii 
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Tliey  wanted  a  system  with  sq^histicated  networking  capa¬ 
bilities  built  in,  that  codd  let  users  access  almost  any  host  or  file 
server  via  any  land  (rf  network  like  Macintosh. 

Tliey  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  rf  persona] 
cmpiters.Hiat  would  all  wwk  the  same  \ray  and  run  the 
same  sdhrare.  Lite  Madntodi. 

And  they  wanted  powerful  develqiment  tools  that  would 
let  their  existing  pn^ramming  staff  build  aqilications  quickly 


and  easily  like  Macintosh. 

to  short,  they  wanted  everything  that  Macintosh  ofes.  But 
diey  just  didn’t  realize  they  c^  have  it  today 
For  all  the  details,  see  an  authwizedApfte  reseller  today 
Now  that  we  know  all  of  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you  ftxind 
out  about  all  of  ours. 

C. 

Tlie  power  to  be  your  best” 


MANAGER'SJOURNAL 


CAIENDAR 


Better  nanagenKm  ol  cofnplex  cocnputer  systeoM  and  coDsidenCioo  ol  their  impact  on 
mat  and  aodety  wiD  be  the  focus  of  the  Aasodatioo  for  Cotnputing  MschlDery’s 
(ACM)  1990  Conference  on  Critkal  Issues.  The  event  is  fimited  to  300  attendees  ^ 
wfll  be  held  Nov.^-T  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Ciystal  in  Ailiiigtan,  Vh. 

The  conference  wiB  bring  together  leatfing  informitioa  systems  thinkers  from  the 
areas  of  business,  science,  government  and  academia.  Scfaedi^  speakers  inchideSbo- 
shana  Zuboff  of  Harvard  Unrversity.  Robert  Benfamin  and  Jay  Forrester  of  MIT.  Rod 
Leddy  of  Mobil  08  Corp.  and  Edw^  Cbevers  of  the  NASA  Jcdinaon  Space  Fli^  Cen- 
ter. 

For  more  informatioo.  contact  Jun  Adams,  ACM.  New  York,  N.  Y.  (212)  869*7440. 


OCT  14-20 


-  CaM;  Bwew  Mwrtk  NJ- OO 1 )  tSMSSO. 


IS^»liHlaHia  Mfail  1 H— Sarei.  Ctojo. 
OcL  ISIS  —  CoMct  EDI  Gf0«».  OW  PM.  B.  <70U 
S4a«13S. 

CAD/CAJM.  CAI  SMdbr/VAa  Slrlm  WMi- 
BeSfard.  Mim..  OcL  20-21  —  Oiinff  S8m 


fiMdi.  DBWecfc.  CaMidge.  Mm.  <6!7)  3&4-2339. 


OCT.  21  -27 


AMidMOiw  tm  CiwplMg  AMAwy**  OM«c* 
Ortamd  Pgay—An  IhWm.  Imyp— — d 

A#paaaM«MCMl«r«MM.0tu«i,Oct21'2S  —  Cod- 
tact:  Kra  Kowv  OOPSIA.  Onm.  Ott..  CanM  (613) 
723-1495. 

SAAIIS  to SiwObSIi,  NMtmOe. Oo. 21-25  —  Con¬ 
tact:  RAMIS  RepKrw.  Newark.  NJ.  (201)5855758. 

MwiMImmI  Caayaai  «•  Adiytia  M  MaaAw 
pm€t  PiMie  tadwatailaai  Stotli  4  WWia  md 

C«l«r.  Orindo,  Ph..  OcL  21-26  —  Contact  Tlie  Sodety 
for  Initng  Sdence  aod  Tedmotegy,  Spri^fidl  Va.  (703) 
542-9090. 

Addaefcig  UgliU  Out  Dane  Cawraia.  Boatoo,  OcL 
22-23  —  Rkhvd  Giaquiao.  liwtnute  for  Intema- 

tn^  Reaeardt.  New  York.  N  .Y.  (800)  345-80 1 5. 


DatipM  faxwdaa  New  Yak.  Od.  23- 

23  —  <*—«■■*•  Datigre  Sygwaii  Ofiee.  Ddraa.  NJ. 
(800)328-2776 

iMacMdlM^  Caadarwm  mm  DmAM#  Mamtac- 
iwMgi  Yha  aaeid  Sralatyphig  Rawalallaia.  Caaa- 
bridge.  Mm.  Oct  23-23  —  Coaan-  CoMmace  CoonS- 
aator.  CAD/CDi  MainfineW  RoiadtaUe.  Boabai.  Mm 
(517)233-8000. 

Ifwaartadga  haaad  lyitama  la  TTarirdn~ 
craoalag  PradartMty  md  Siallia.  Saa  Diego.  OcL 
22-23  —  CoWacC  Danoa  KadB.  Oecidoa  Sapgoet  Tednol- 
ocy.Canifatidge.Mm(617)3S46400. 

MIS  SwaMglc  naaaiag  lar  Caeparada  Saecaaa 

Caafaeawia,  New  Yack.  OcL  22-23  —  CoMacL  Cm 
pots  Ecownm  CariMed.CMt  (619)  4S8-74S7. 

Ilta  Waalawi  CmmOm  BS3/9Qi/DS  Ueara  Oraap 

CmSeraaea.  Wanipct.  Mkl.  Canada.  OcL  22-23  — 
ikter  Bvnett.  Wooa  Uaert  (keop  CaMnence. 
Wmalpec.  Mau  CanaM  (204)9456600. 


H  takes  120^000  pounds  of  thrust 
togethaloftg  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  ever-ieluible  Federal  Express 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual? 

It  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
to  a  document  processing  system 
developed  jointly  by  Federal  Express 
and  Xerox. 

You  see.  Federal  Express*  vast  fleet  of 
planes  has  to  be  cb^kcd  before  every 
flight— followittg  strict  R\A  legulaiions. 
A  process  that  reqoires  thousands 
of  complicated  manuals.  And  every 
time  there's  the  smallest  change 
in  regulatioas.  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  every  one  of  those  manuals.  ^ 

To  help  gel  this  kind  of  information  to 
Federal  Express'  70J)00  employees 


faster.  Xerox  pul  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scanners,  workstations 
and  laser  printers.  Now  the  vital  manuals 
are  printed  over  70%  faster.  And 
96.2%  cheaper. 

What’s  more,  planes  aren't  the  only  thin^ 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

Wid)  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  betwm  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express'  existing 
PC's,  Wangs  and  DEC’S— with 
unbelievable  nexibility. 

So  if  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you'd  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  solve,  call  1-800-TEAM  XRX.  Ext. 
i22A.  Of  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xerox  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  ofT. 


VSe&.l‘d  like  lo  learn  more  about  Xerot  and  how  they 
can  help  solve  my  document  pcocccsing  problems. 

□  Pleaie  send  me  information 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative 
contact  me. 


Send  Ibis  coupon  to 

XcroK  Corporation,  PO  Bos  24. 

Rochester.  NY  14692 


NAME  PMtw  Prmi  TITLE 


COMfANy  PHONE 


CITV  STATE  IIP 

xehox 

TAb  Doeum&nt  Company 


DIaaaMr  Mcaviry  C«idirhnn/lKMBW.  Atlaotic 
City.  OcL  22-24  —  Coauct:  DVDRIEG.  Oieny  Ha.  NJ. 
(609)778-5702. 


CsrvwagwiaMiM.  Su  PraBoaco,  OcL  22-24  —  Con¬ 
tact:  ElKtnnic  Mail  AaaoriBtinn,  Aitogtoa.  (703)  522- 


7in. 


IANbj  Agg4MN«iB.  OwaigB  onU  Syit—ia.  Irniie. 
CaB-.Oct.  22-24— CoataccPrognn  Oflke  at  UClExten- 
8iaa.lraae.CMr.  (714)856-7774. 


SyigBilwni.  Toronto,  OcL  22-24  —  CoaiacL  Heidi 
Spry.  Datapro  Canada.  Scartaenugh.  OoL,  Canada  (416) 
298-1177. 

OPS  tMwniBW  ‘90,  bifBTwiMtBn  TadwalBgfy 
Conlarn BCB.  Edatoaton.  Aka..  Caiada.  OcL  22-25  — 

Tmtin  riiiBkinlidnnnarinnrirrriBina'inrirfT  Fitmnn 
i(ai.Atta..CaaadB(403)488-1879. 

egy.  >tuealenL  OcL  23-25  —  CenOcL  Tack.  tVaed  and 
Totn,  New  YM  N.Y.  (800)  288-79IM. 

NABUO  '90i  CoMMCIbig  fnr  llw  pMtwra.  Seattle. 
OcL  22-25  —  Coiaatf  North  Amencan  Data  (jenetd  Uv 
era  Group.  Westbero.  Maaa.  (860)  328-2436. 

Syaeai/Saltwa  Aaiur— la  Cawfamnea.  V^ah- 
iogton.  D.C.  OcL  22-25 — CoMact:  USPDL  Sil*er  Spring. 
Md  (301)4454400. 

MVS/ISA  mmO  XA  fWrformancn 

Manogananae  SwwlBwr.  Maiina  del  Rey.  CaH..  Oct. 
22-26  —  CwkacL  LAS  Conyutcr  Technotogy.  Auetin. 
Teiw(50S)968-3811. 

CBiiigM»arwae  *90.  Boatoo,  Oct  24-26  —  Contact: 
XFOS.  Mankfidd.  Maaa.  (617)  8344703. 

OactraiAi  DaM  bilaitliuiiga.  New  Otkans,  OcL -24- 
26  —  Contact:  Sterkag  Software.  CoiuariMS.  Ofiio  (800) 
677-3342. 

bifnrinetloH  SWakagy  ManeWig,  New  York.  Oct.  24- 
26  —  ContacL  Bertbrnance  Deretopinent  Carp..  Prince- 
tan.  NJ.  (609)921-1866. 


OCT.  28  -  NOV.  3 


InlaiiiiaHeii  SOraeagfan  for  Ihn  '90b<  Tkftring  an 

Qianga.  Fhlm  SpriaM.  CMf..  OcL  28-30  —  ContM: 
CIO  Magaane.  PruBMitaB,  Mml  (908>87»6800. 

tadUhig  Iba  bawrgriaa  IMaraafaiait.  nuenbi.  Oct. 
29-30  —  Cneiact:  Mela  (sroup.  lac..  Conference  DepL. 
Weetport  CoML  (203)  2266382. 

OewananeM  CaannanlcallMM  Ceafarenei  N. 

Vbahioglan,  D.C.  OcL  29-31  —  Comet:  Corporatioa  for 
Open  Syatetaa.  hfeLm.  VI  (703)  883-2700. 

Mnmaiarfnrwwi  *90.  Cambridge.  Maaa..  OcL  2961  — 
Coaocc  Hanmer  aid  Co.,  Cambridge.  Maaa.  (617)  354- 
5SSS. 

Jtm  Naxt  Oanarailnn  MeMraeij  Cewferaace. 

Wmbington.  D.C.  Oct  29-31  —  Ttmy  Shaw,  TTI, 

Sanu  Monica.  CaM.  (213)3946305. 

tacMk  NaeUnanae  Saflwarn  Oaalty  Caafntwitca. 

PirtlBM.  Or.,  Ocl  2961  —  CoMact:  Tetri  Moor.  Pac& 
AgendL  IWtiHd.  Ore.  (S03)  2236633. 

MM  AMMiga  Caaigalar  Uear»  Qraag-  Ciaciimata. 
Oct  29-80*.  2  —  Comet:  Conaaon.  Cbkagn.  D.  (312) 
644-6610. 
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Theltexl 
Generalion  Of 
Noinliiiiie  Disk 
SHmgelsIlot 
Bounds 

iDdHtond 

Tliikkig. 


EMC  Corroration  proudly  intro¬ 
duces  theSymmetrix  Series  of 
Integrated  Coached  Disk  Anays. 

Synunetrix  Ineaks  out  of  the 
boxes  of  traditional  thinking  to 
answeryour  needs  in  perfcHTnance, 
rdiability,  capacity  footprint,  ^d 
eneiwefficierKy.  The  irmovative 
use  of  proven  techiK^ogy  inakes  it 
allpo^ible. 

Mfe  Started  wWi  Ms  Of  small 
Ideas.  Ub  tweniyWs^/i"  disk 
drives. 

To  provide  sudi  high  capacity 
in  one  ^nall  cabinet,  EMC  tumed^to 
reliable  W  disk  technology. 

Symmetiix  uses  up  to  twenty- 
four,  l-g^abyte  drive  units.  Each 
drive  is  one  logical  vohune.  AikI 


each  unit  contains  its  own  micro¬ 
processor-based  contrc^lers  and 
data  bufferto  maximize  data  trans¬ 
fer  speed. 

We  then  added  Up  to 
dgigaliytosofcache. 

That's  16  fnnes  more  oic/ie  than 
IBM's  3990-3  straa^  ccmtidler. 
With  Symmetiix,  ^  data  is  written 
to  cache-efiminating  rotational 
laten^  and  head-sedc  delays. 

Our  prc^riiriaiy  cadre  search 
algcxithm  determines  if  a  record  is . 
looted  in  cache  much  fester  than 
wirii  traditkmal  methods.  This 

d>e£g^odre^n^iiatkms. 

because  Symmetiix's 
cache  is  transparent  to  the  host, 


24  gigabytes  of  disk. 
4  gigabytes  of  cache. 

8  channels. 
Redundant  controllers 
and  power  supplies. 
Full  battery  backup. 

All  in  one  box. 


you  don'.t  give  up  GPU  cydes  for 
cache  management.  There's  even 
a  feature  that  allows  user-sped- 
fied  files  to  remain  permanently 
in  cache-  for  absolute  maximum 
performance. 

Built-in  controilers  emulate 
an  IBM  3880  or 3990. 

Our  proprietaiy  board-level 
controllers  manage  all  caching,  data 
flow,  and  disk  functions.  All  while 
looking  to  the  CPU  as  IBM  3880  or 
3990  storage  controllers. 

Multij^e  data  paths  combined 
with  32  microprocessors  working  in 
par^l  result  in  data  transfer  rates 
as  high  as4.5MB/sec.  perCPU  chan¬ 
nel.  Finally -a  real  breakthrough  in 
reducing  PO  boltienecks. 


Minoring.  Hardware  redun¬ 
dancy.  And  full  battery  backup. 

In  mirroring  mode,  data  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  two  disks  simultaneously- 
virtually  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  data  loss. 

Redundant  logic  cards,  power 
supplies,  and  channel  connections, 
combined  with  mirroring,  result  in 
exceptional  reliability. 

A  built-in,  full-system  battery 
backup  takes  over  in  the  event  of  a 
power  loss.  Cache  memory  is  auto¬ 
matically  written  to  disk,  further 
assuring  data  integrity. 

A  host  of  ottwr  gr^  features. 

■  Data  write  verify  option . 

■  Automatic  disk  scrubbing  and 
defect  reallocation. 


■  100%  write  caching. 

■  Easy  menu-driven  system 
configuration. 

•  Aut(>^  service  to  EMC's 
support  center. 

■  Uses  80%  less  power  and  cooling 
than  a  comparable  3990-3^390 
system. 

No  software  changes  required. 

Symmetrix  emulates  IBM  3370, 
3380,  and  3390  storage  devices.  It 
brings  MVS,  VM,  and  VSE  users  the 
extended  functk^  erf  IBM's  3990*3 
COTtrerf  unit-sudi  as  write  cadring 
and  mirroring-without  an  operat¬ 
ing  system  change. 

A  whole  farm  in  Hist  5.9 
square  feet 

By  integrating  multiple  W 


storage  media ,  very  large  cache 
capacities,  and  board-level  control¬ 
lers  in  one  box,  Symmetrix  provides 
a  whole  DASD  storage  "farm"  in 
just  5.9  square  feet. 

The  Symmetrix  Series.  The 
breakthrough  in  data  storageyou've 
been  waiting  for.  Only  from  EMC. 

Get  all  tne  data.  Call  1-800- 
222-EMa. 


EMC" 


Local  support,  around  ^  globe. 
We  undeist^  how  vitally  impOT- 
tant  it  is  for  you  to  have  prompt, 
capable  support.  That' s  why  we 
maintain  a  woridwide  networic  of 
diredservioecenters,eadiprovid- 
con^)lete  customer  support. 

AD  of  our  centers  stock  a  full  line 
of  spares,  so  EMC  Custcnner 
Engineeis  arrive  at  your  site  fuDy 
eqi^^ped  and  ready  to  service. 

Immediateanswers.24hours 
a  day,  every  day.  Our  Customer 
Support  (^ter  is  staffed  by  prO' 
fe^ionals  who  provide  prc^pt 
answers  to  your  questions.  At  dieir 
fingertips  is  our  on-line  customer 
database,  ccmtaiiung  a  com|:^ete  site 
profile  aivi  service  l&tory  <»  your 
account 

Remote  Support  Facilities  provide 
extra  imtime  assurance.  Symmkrix 
takes  mU  advanta^  of  our  remote 
diagnostic  capabifities  throu^  a 
uruque  auto-^  feature.  In  the 
event  of  itKreasing  soft  errors,  hard 
erms,  orenvirorunentaJ  proUems, 
^mirnetrix  wiD  automatkaliy  oJl 
the  EMCs  center  for  immediate 


problem  attention.  Rernote  support 
put5problemisolation,deterrimvi- 
tkm,  and  resolution  in  the  hands  of 
exp^-fast. 

Totaldedicatkm.DACtakes 
great  pnide  in  h^mg  you  make  die 
most  of  your  IBM  investment.  It's 
our  commitment  to  continuous 
innovatkm  that  spawns  break- 

Slike  theSymntetrix  Series, 
as  a  team,  We'D  make  your 
m  work  more  efficiently 
dianever. 


Cofpcote  Hcadqurten 

Hopkinton,  MA  »»435-1000 
r wadi  an  Hr  adqmrtm 
Toronto,  Ontario  416^620-7777 

r  iiiopri  HeadwMitCT 

Surrey,  England  a81-6ffi 

Pacific  Eim  Headqaailen 

North  Sydn^,  Australia  (61)2922-7888 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  OPTIMIZATION 

Getting  the  most  out  of  what  you’ve  got 


BYSTANKOLODZIEJ 

Information  systems  depart¬ 
ments  are  learning  a  lesson 
in  life:  "making  do.”  The 
days  o(  buying  new  hard¬ 
ware  at  the  first  sign  o(  a 
system  slowdown  are  over. 
A  declining  economy,  new 
system  architectures  and  an 
effort  to  "buy  strategically” 
have  all  played  a  role  in 
slowing  down  purchasing  plans, 
"Controlling  IS  expenses  in  a 
recessionary  period  is  definitely 
a  mandate  ri^t  now,”  says  Ge¬ 
rard  Becker,  vice-presidest  of 
the  IBM  utility  mformation  ser¬ 
vice  at  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  New 
York. 

This  emphasis  on  cost  con¬ 
tainment  doesn’t  mean  that  IS  is 
off  the  book  regarding  business 
expectations.  Strategic  si4>port 
is  still  expected  bat  with  a  small¬ 
er  price  tag.  For  this  reason, 
"makittg  do”  is  not  such  an  easy 
job.  It  requires  IS  departments 
to  wring  all  the  power  they  pos- 
siUy  can  out  of  their  current  sys¬ 
tem  setiQ)  as  well  as  {rian  their  fu¬ 
ture  acquisitioos  carefully. 

To  meet  corporate  demands 
in  tougher  eoooomic  times  and 
betttf  support  changing  busi- 
pess  strategies,  IS  departments 
in  larger  corporatktts  are  realis¬ 
ing  that  they  need  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  capacity  manage¬ 
ment.  says  Alan  Howard,  vice- 
president  of  operatioos  at  A^ 
Vbed  C(»nputer  Research.  Inc.,  a 
capacity  management  research 
finn  in  Phoenix. 

Conyanies  currently  invol¬ 
ved  in  capacity  management  are 
a  rare  br^  according  to  How¬ 
ard.  ?rho  says  the  function  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  preserve  of  large  cor- 
poratioQS  —  ones  that  use  an 
IBM  4381  machine  or  larger. 

"There  are  few  companies 
doing  capacity  planning  ^  any 
tond  —  perhaps  25%  of  the  mar- 
ketjidace,”  Howard  says.  "Of 
tbt^.  only  a  small  percentage 
are  doing  any  sort  of  integrated. 
weO-tfaou^t-out  c^tadty  man- 
agemem.” 

Capacity  management  is  an 
umbr^  term  that  includes  two 
smaDer  components:  p^or- 

KolodaQ  a  8  free-tance  writer  in  Lei- 
ingtoe.Mm. 


mance  management  and  capaci¬ 
ty  planning.  While  performance 
managonent  is  coocemed  with 
the  short-term  activities  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  daily  machine  oper¬ 
ations  acceptable  to  users,  ,  ca¬ 
pacity  planning  deals  with  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  activities  that 
ensure  system  resources  will  be 
adequate  to  support  the  needs  of 
the  customer  ba^. 

The  reason  people  are  slow  to 
move  toward  capacity  manage¬ 
ment.  Howard  says,  is  that  it  in- 
v(rives  two  things  t^  don’t  like 
to  deal  with:  change  a^  money. 

"Capacity  management  ^ 
planning  entail  some  organiza- 
tMMial  changes,  and  they  also 
mean  an  economic  coounit- 
m^,’’  be  says.  "Those  are  two 
things  that  MIS  —  already  very 
busy  —  mi^t  not  have  tte 
strength  to  deal  with.” 

Som  conqtanitt.  becatise  of 
economic  or  organizational  pres¬ 
sures,  have  already  been  pushed 
into  paying  closer  attention  to 
future  capacity  needs,  as  weD  as 
(^itinuzing  performance  on  their 


current  sys¬ 
tems.  OUm^  can 
learn  from  these  examples. 

During  the  early  1980s.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pubbc  Uti^  Service  Corp. 
(GPU)  in  Reading,  was  on  a 
six-year  IS  resource  tear,  notch¬ 
ing  direct-access  storage  device 
(TASD)  and  CPU  annual  com¬ 
pound  growth  rates  of  about 
50%,  according  to  Dou^as 
Howe,  who  was  then  manager  of 
performance  analysis  and  capad- 

typla  fitting, 

But  in  1986  the  buying  spree 
came  to  a  screedu^  hah  at  the 
bolding  firm,  which  provides 
data  processing  services  to  its 
subsidiaries.  'TSO  end-user 
growth  eq)loded  during  [the  ear¬ 
ly  1980s].”  Howe  explains,  "and 
so  did  large-scale  appbcatioo  de 
velopment  Utilities  were  in  a 
growth  mocfo.  Then,  in  mkt- 
1986,  the  downturn  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  caused  us  to  swhdi  quiddy 
intoa  cost-containmentpbase.'’ 

GPU’s  IS  department  never 
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saw  it  coming.  Senior  manage¬ 
ment  put  the  IS  brakes  on  hard 
and  with  httie  warning.  Expendi¬ 
tures  went  one  way,  while  user 
demand  ~  still  in  growth  mode 
—  went  the  other. 

Howe  sa^  he  and  others  at 
GPU  were  ill-prepared  to  deal 
with  the  criaa.  They  had  their 
share  of  performance  manage¬ 
ment  tools  but  were  weak  in  the 
planning  area.  Until  then,  capaci¬ 
ty  {banning  was  simple:  You  just 
bou^t  more  equipmeitt. 

"There  was  a  period  of  hand- 
wringing  and  pain,”  says  Howe, 
who  is  now  manager  of  cogener¬ 
ation  at  (}PU  '  IBfiate  Jersey 
Central  Rmer  &  U^t  in  Mor¬ 
ristown,  NJ.  "We  were  used  to 
growth  under  liberal  drcum- 
stances,  and  now  we  had  to  deal 
with  growth  under  strained  con- 
ditions.  We  had  to  gmpha«n» 
longer  term  fdanning,  and  we 
needed  a  modd  to  help  us.” 

Lock  of  roln  modnis 

When  GPU  went  kxdting  for 
sudi  models,  there  vmre  none  to 
be  found  in  the  marketplace.  In¬ 
stead,  the  company  used  its  own 
ingenuity  and  an  existing  meth¬ 
odology  borrowed  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  utihty  industry.  This  modd 
dealt  with  conservation  and  load 
management  —  not  of  IS  re¬ 
sources  but  of  energy  use. 

"We  took  the  [energy]  meth¬ 
odology,  which  d^  with  peak¬ 
load  shaving  and  adapted  it 
Continued  on  page  83 
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Gjmputer  networking 
thafe  simpler  than  ever. 


OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ng  wants  it  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of 
trying  to  achieve  it  with  IX)S.  But 
OS/2*'  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibiUty  you  need 
today  and  tonwirow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a- LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Server,  its  simple.  Later,  when  once — without  sacrificing  reliabUity, 

you  need  to  do  more,  like  access  even  during  peakload  conditions, 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network,  ^knt  to  simplify  your  computer 

you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these  networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding  Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can  Find  out  more  - 

even  access  multivendor  networks  about  OS/2.  Contact  HBH 
from  your  computer.  your  IBM  Authorized 

But  best  of  all,  when  you  Dealer  or 

combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s  marketing 

Micro  Channel”  and  its  interrupt-  representa-^^^^<<&tiKt^^U»i^ 

handbng  capabUity,  you  can  run  tive.  For  a  dealer  near 

several  communications  sessions  at  you,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  197. 
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Wide-angle  view 


As  m  cuny  areas  of  the  computer 
industiy,  capacity  management  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  lack  oif  standards.  In  this 
case,  it's  nonstandard  tenmnology. 

Different  meanings  for  words  don't 
have  any  profound  impact  —  undl  ' 
you  try  to  communicate. 

Tbe  three  umbrella  terms  com¬ 
monly  used  in  this  field  are  defined 
below  by  the  editors  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  “Capacity  Management  Re¬ 
view*' and  the  “IS  Capadty  Management  Hand¬ 
book."  Both  pubbcafions  are  produced  by  the 
Institute  for  Canqwter  Capadty  Managonent 
in  MQpctaa,  Calif. 

Performance  managemeiit:  The  short¬ 
term  or  tactical  activities  necessary  to  keep  dai¬ 
ly  machine  opmtions  acceptable  to  customers. 
This  primardy  mcludes  the  foOowing  fimctioos: 

•  Monitorings  analysis  and  tuning  of  the  <q>erat- 
ing  system,  subsy^ems  and  hardware. 

•  Service-level  agreement  iDonitoring. 

•  Orargeback  administration. 

•  Benchmark  activities. 

•  Data  collection  and  maintenance. 


J 


f^ormanoe  management  abo 
indudes  many  activities  that  sup¬ 
port  capadcy  planning. 


Capacity  planning;  The  kng- 
term  or  strategic  piamiing  activities 
necessary  to  ensure  system  re¬ 
sources  will  be  adequate  to  support 
the  customer  base.  This  primarily 
includes  the  following: 

•  Quantification  of  past  and  present 
computing  activities. 

•  Work-load  charactenaation  and  forecasting. 

•  Prognostication  of  business  plans. 

•  Suing  of  new  apfdicatioas. 

•  Development  d  capacity  forecasts  sod  alter- 
native  plans. 

•  Modeling. 

•  Service-level  o^tiatkn. 

•  AcquisitiQO  recommendations. 

Capacity  management:  The  functions  nec¬ 
essary  to  ensure  adequate  data  processing  sup¬ 
port  are  provided  at  a  reasonable  cost  Tl^  in- 
dude  both  performance  management  and 
capadty  phoning  functions. 


Continued  from  P(^  81 
to  our  IS  situation.''  Howe  ex¬ 
plains.  In  B  terms,  peak-load 
shaving  meant  asking  users  to 
reschedule  some  of  their  data 
processing  work  from  the  peak 
throu^qxit  hours  of  9  a.m.  to  1 1 
ajn.  and  1  pan.  to  3  p.m.  Th^ 
then  develc^  tiroeof-use  bill¬ 
ing  programs  to  track  savings  ac- 
by  the  rescheduling. 

GPU  found  this  process  nec¬ 
essary  because  most  job  schedul¬ 
ing  programs  on  the  market 
tradt  larger  applications,  sudi  as 
payroO,  that  run  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis.  Many  GPU  users  were  used 
to  requesting  smaller,  more  ir¬ 
regular  jobs  at  the  hk  minute. 
These  more  unpredictable  re¬ 
quests  were  eating  through  com¬ 
puter  resources. 

While  this  solved  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problem  of  reserving  capad¬ 
ty  and  day-today  performance 
management,  Howe  says,  capac¬ 
ity  phxming  at  GPU  is  still  not  as 
extensive  as  it  could  be.  GPU 
does  have  some  homegrown  ap¬ 
plications  that  can  grab  perfor¬ 
mance  statistics  and  (k)  some  ca¬ 
padty  modeling,  however. 

Capadty  planning  efforts  are 
being  steered  away  from  main¬ 


frames  and  toward  personal 
computers,  as  the  company 
starts  to  off-load  some  process¬ 
ing  and  apt^tion  development 
onto  smaller  machines  in  a  local- 
area  network  configuration. 

“Network  management  is 
now  one  of  the  top  phmning  con- 
sideratioQS  at  GPU,"  Howe  says. 

Curb  spwiMiliig 

The  economic  downturn  —  as 
wdi  as  a  change  in  Bankers 
Trust's  business  strategy  frnm 
commerdaJ/retaO  to  global  mar¬ 
kets  —  put  pressure  on  the 
bank's  IS  department  to  flatten 
its  expense  growth  curve  in  the 
hte  1980s,  Becker  says. 

The  department  decided  to 
December  1988  that  the  best 
way  to  slow  expense  ^wth  was 
to  consolidate  its  two  production 
data  centers  and  one  check  pro¬ 
cessing  frdlity  into  one  large 
production  site  and  a  remotely 
run  development  center  that 
also  a^es  as  a  disaster  recov- 
eiysite. 

The  merge  was  completed 
about  one  year  later.  Thanks  to 
the  move.  Becker  estimates,  the 
aqiense  curve  has  slowed  to  the 
tune  of  $50  miUion  over  a  period 


Tools  and  techniques 

WkertasaimostaU  of  dteeita  surveyed  toy  duy  tune  performance,  network 
manatementwas  dt^  by  hardy  more  than  a  durtl 


|%l  ETWORK 
I  V  management  is 
X  "  now  one  of  the 
top  planning 
considerations  at 
GPU." 

DOUGLAS  HOWE 
GPU 


of  10  years.  While  be  did  need  to 
upgra^  an  IBM  3090  Model 
400  E  to  a  J  model.  Bedter  says 
the  consolidation  slowed  <knra 
purchasing  and  put  the  company 
on  a  “strategic  leverage  path.  “ 

Such  savings  could  not  have 
been  reaped  were  it  not  for  a 
change  in  the  way  the  bank  ap¬ 
proaches  performance  manage¬ 
ment.  A  simple  way  to  sum 
that  change,  Becker  says,  is  to 
can  it  “proactive''  rather  than 
“reactive." 

Mormance  management 
became  an  issue  was  right  before 
moving  the  stand-alooe  check 
processing  todlity  into  a  shared 
environment  in  the  production 
center.  'It  was  extremdy  hn- 
portaot  to  maintain  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  [system]  avaflabdity  as 
well  as  a  reasonable  level  of  per¬ 
formance,"  Bedter  says. 

The  issues  didn't  change 
much  once  the  merger  was 
Continued  on  page  85 


When  Datapro  surveyed  users  of  4GLyRDBMSs. 
PROGRESS  received  higher  marks  for  reliability  in 
application  development  than  an>^  else.  Higher  than 
Oracle.  Higher  than  Informix.  Higher  than  Ingres  and 
Focus.  In  three  consecutive  surveys. 

PROGRESS  is  more  reliable  because  h  provides 
data  integrity  through  automatic  roll-back  recovery 
and  automatic  amcurrency  control.  And  our  distributed 
database  supports  two-ph^  commit,  so  you  can 
retain  data  integrity  in  even  the  DnrwT>cccr 

most  complex  networked  ti^JUKcja 

environments. 

To  receive  the  foil  Datapro 
report,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete  / 

evaluation  copy  of  PROGRESS. 
justcall  800  FAST  4GL,  or  send  / 

in  the  coupon  below. 


□  Said  OK  aconr  of  DMfvo't  (cpon  on  PROGRESS. 

□  Cill  me  itoal  IlK  PROGRESS  Tea  Dnw. 
IploilDbuyadGLaiHjROBMSiniO  SiKK  □•nn.  ODn 
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COMFUTERWCKLD 


(  iniipiilci  ii  nrUI  ficcriiUnwnt  \({t  er(isin<^  Wor/^’s. 


Con^uterworld  delivers  high  quality 
candidates  on  a  very  effective 
cost-per-hire  b^is/’ 


Eric  Butlein 
Principal 

Compucer  ftoople  Unliiniied.  Inc. 


The  largest  software  services  consulting  firm  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc.  (CPU)  is 
also  listed  in  tnc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
privately  held  companies  in  America.  Together, 
its  Milwaukee  he^quaiters  and  branch  ofiices 
in  Appleton  and  Madison  employ  more 
than  230  professionals.  During  1989  alone. 
Principals  Eric  Butlein  and  Richard  Weiss 
saw  the  firm  hire  98  new  consultants.  To 
keep  pace  with  its  rapid  expansion  and 
•  maintain  its  low  employee  turnover,  CPU 
implements  a  rigorous  recruitmem  pro¬ 
gram  to  hire  the  right  professionals  for 
.  every  position. 

"Wfe  need  to  recruit  people  through 
‘  what  they’re  reading,  and  Compu- 
terworld  is  the  most  widely  read 
weekly  among  computer  precession- 
als  Primarily  we're  looking  for  con¬ 
sultants  —  programmers,  sofivare  en¬ 
gineers,  and  computer  scientists  with 
■  expertise  in  software  develcfiment. 

About  half  of  our  consulting  entails 
.  Rictajd  rwisj  writing  software  programs  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  full  25%  is  dedicated  to 
the  area  of  scientiftc/engineering  programming.  Another 
25%  is  comprised  of  technical  services,  technical  writing 
and  end-user  computing  as  well  as  artificial  intelligence, 
and  especially  expert  systems  Recruiting  consultants  with 
specialized  skills  in  these  specialized  markets  is  where 
Computetworld  befn  us  the  most. 


Richard  Wpss 
Principal 

Computer  I^pie  Unlimited,  Inc. 


"The  talent  we  need  to  service  all  our  clients  —  in 
banking/finance,  insurance,  manufacturing  medical 
technology,  utilities  retail,  high-tech,  and  state/local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  isn't  always  available  locally.  Also,  CPU’s 
policy  is  not  to  hire  from  customers  So  it's  essential  that 
we  look  for  professionals  from  outside  of  Wisconsin.  In 
fact,  roughly  80%  of  the  consultants  we  hire  in  the 
scientiftc/engineering  area,  as  well  as  up  to  30%  cf  our 
business  consultants  come  from  out  of  state.  Here,  the 
nationwide  esposure  we  get  with  Computerworld  is 
crucial  to  our  recruitment  efforts 
'Computerworld  delivers  high  quality  candidates  on  a 
very  effective  cost-per-hire  basis  Back  in  1988,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  client  had  a  specification  for  six  very  specialized 
professionals  There  was  no  question  —  we  needed 
Computerworld’s  powerful  reach.  In  the  end,  at  least  two 
of  these  positions  were  filled  with  applicants  generated  by 
Computerworld.  Because  cf  its  proven  success  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  publication  we  use  on  an  ongoing 
basis  as  part  of  our  well-rounded  recruit- 
merU program. " 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping  Krious 
employers  and  qualified  iriformation 
systems,  communications,  and  PC  pro¬ 
fessionals  get  together  in  the  computer 
community.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Eric 
Butlein  and  Riclwd  Weiss.  For  all  the 
facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put 
you  in  touch  rvith  qualified  personnel, 
call  your  local  Computerworld 
Recruitment  Advertising  Sales 
Representative  today  r, 

.  Irj 


The  ureekfy  neuapeper  iff  record  for  conputer  prtffesslonats. 

Bonoo:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  Vorin  Mack  Cemer  1,  365  Wea  Passaic  Street,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Washington,  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax.  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Los  Angdes:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Aandaco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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ContinmedfnmpageSS 
cocn|)lete.  "When  the  date  cen¬ 
ters  were  twodbtinct  sites,  they 
were  smaller,  aod  it  was  easier 
to  mairtaifl  a  reasonable  level  o( 
performance."  Becker  says. 
"Because  of  the  siie  of  the  new 
productioo  facility,  we  have  to 
makesurewestayootopofper- 
fonnance  levels  of  the  s]^tem. " 

None  of  this  entailed  purchas¬ 
ing  new  and  exotic  tools,  howev¬ 
er.  Instead,  the  operators  dug 
deeper  into  the  exiting  tools. 

"We  had  been  using  to(^  like 
Omegaroon  to  half  their  capabili¬ 
ties,"  Becker  says.  "Quite  hon¬ 
estly.  [the  consolidation]  forced 
my  <^>erations  staff  to  g^  closer 
to  [poformaDce  management] 
products  and  understand  what 
they  can  do  for  them.  We  were 
discovering  new  fadUties  all 
along  the  way,  such  as  under- 


Wbaf  8  stopping  you? 

/«  nearfy  Mf-tkird  of  the  large  and  medium- 
size  sites  surveyed,  mauagement  does  uot 
recognize  the  need  for  capacity  management 


Inadequate  tools 
Need  unknown 
Can't  find  people 
No  money  to  train 
^  No  money  Uk  (oob 
No  tnooey  to  hire 


^aureelByawfcrCQnipuiCT  CWChwt  John 


sumding  aO  the  levels  of  channel 
utilization  to  see  where  jobs  are 
backed  up." 

In  tin  larger  consolidated 
for  instance.  Becker  has  an 
infrastructure  in  place  that  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts.  First,  opera¬ 
tors  no  longer  wait  for  a  slow¬ 
down  to  occur;  rather,  they 
check  the  system  via  Omegamon 
at  peak  stress  levels  to  deter  bot¬ 


tlenecks.  Secondly,  alert  levds 
are  set  at  a  higher  tolerance  so 
that  proUems  are  triggered  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  process. 

The  bank  also  uses  IBM's 
Service  Level  Reporter  and 
homegrown  tods  devek^>ed 
with  SAS  In^tute,  Inc.'s  SAS 
programming  language  to  pro¬ 
duce  reports  on  a  daily,  weekly 
afxlmo^y  basis. 

"We  use  Omegamon  to  look 
at  channel  utilization  during  peak 
on-line  processing."  Becker 
plains.  "On  a  daily  basis,  we  use 
Service  Level  Reporter  to  look 
at  trends  on  channel.  CPU  and 
memory  to  better  understand 
that  when  you’re  approaching 
certain  thresholds,  you  can  pre¬ 
empt  any  kind  of  adverse  event 
from  happening." 

Tuning,  testing  and  modeling 
in  the  VM  environment  is  made 
difficult  by  a  lack  of 
tools,  B^ker  says. 
When  be  needed  to 
merge  the  check  pro¬ 
cessing  system  with  the 
productioo  facility,  the 
bank  used  Smart,  a  VM 
modeling  (lockage  from 
IBM  that  it  was  pilot¬ 
testing. 

"We  didn’t  find  it  to 
be  nearly  as  user- 
friendly  or  robust  as 
Omegamon  MVS." 
Becker  says.  The  bank 
is  currently  evaluating 
Candle’s  recent  release 
of  Omegamon  VM. 

For  the  near  future, 
Becker  says  he  is  look¬ 
ing  into  tools  such  as  automated 
console  operators.  The  bank  is 
evaluating  Candle's  AF/Opera- 
tor  as  wdl  as  Outbound's  mes¬ 
sage-handling  system,  Votek. 

Becker  is  also  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  modeling  tools  such 
as  BGS  Systems,  Ioc.’s  Best/1  in 
order  to  move  beyond  perfOT- 
mance  management  to  more 
forecasting  functions. 


Close-up 


1 


Within  the  capacity  planning  and  performance  and  tune  disk-storage  devices  through  DASD 
management  fuactioiis,  the  Institute  for  Com-  configuratioo  parameters,  data  set  f^afrmfTW 
puter  Capacity  Management  also  defines  sub-  and  manipulatxm  and  hardware  configuratioo. 

•  Modeling.  To  analyze  the  impact  of  a  vari- 
a  t^ormance  monitoring  ^  analyaia.  able  on  a  sys^  through  discrete  event  smuila- 


To  trade  onquting  activity,  collect 
data  in  a  performance  database  and 
analyze  the  data  to  identify  bottle¬ 
necks,  operating  problems  or  prob¬ 
lem  applications. 

•  ftrfonnance  tuning.  To  acfjust 
operating  parameters  for  the  oper¬ 
ating  and  subsystems,  bal- 
aoce  work  loads  and  adjjust  hard¬ 
ware  configuration. 

•  Work-load  characteruatkm. 

To  classify  the  total  work  load  into  a 
set  of  da&ses  so  that  the  resource  consunqitkm 
of  each  daas  can  be  more  accurately  predicted. 

•  Work-load  forecaating.  To  combine  ez^- 
ing  work-k)ad  resource  requirement  data  with 
the  estimation  of  new  work  loads  to  predict  fu¬ 
ture  work-load  demand. 

•  DASD  manageasenL  Tb  monitor,  analyze 


tion  or  analytical  meth^ 

•  Job  accounting  and  charge- 
back.  To  track  resource  use  by 
customer  classification,  compute 
rates  and  bill  customers. 

•  Software  performaoce  engi¬ 
neering.  To  address  performance 
and  capadty  issues  ea^  in  the  ap- 
pBcatioo  development  phase. 

•  Servioe-leirel  management. 
To  o^otiate  and  document  an 
agreement  between  IS  customers 

and  IS,  relative  to  the  service  that  win  be  pro¬ 
vided.  lb  subeequeatly  monitor  and  report  ser¬ 
vice  relative  to  the  agreemenL 
•  Managemeitt  reporting.  To  formulate  and 
distribute  graphic,  tabular  and  written  rqKirts 
to  various  levds  of  msn^gemwu  rrwwring 
sues  relating  to  performance  and  capacity. 


Accading'foEtetafsofe 
LastThreeSurvws, 
Ife^TheLk 
Of4GiyRC®MSs 
Prefered 
TbITOGRESS. 


WAS TOLD 1 
needed  tb  provide 
quality  service 
yet  opmte  within 
some  high  utilization 
levels.” 

MIKEDELVECCHIO  I 
TRAVELERS 


"We're  lookiiig  at  forecast 
toob  now,  but  we’re  not  so^^iis- 
tica  ted  enough  to  tate  fill!  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  yet,"  Becker  says. 
“By  early  ’91,  we'U  be  ready." 

Sturt  doing 

Most  firms  find  that  they  hit  a 
wall  in  terms  of  bow  much  the 
piquets  can  help  them.  At  some 
point,  they  find,  you  have  to  turn 
from  products  to  process. 

At  The  Travelers  Corp.  in 
Hartford,  Coon.,  Mike  Delvec- 
chio,  technical  director  of  data 
processing,  was  given  the  task  of 
taking  CPU  utilization  from  the 
70%  range  to  85%. 

"1  was  told  I  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  quality  service  yet  operate 
within  some  high  utilization  lev- 
ds,"  Dehrecchio  says.  ’The  way 
to  do  that  is  not  straightfor¬ 
ward."  First,  be  says,  you  need 
to  understand  what  is  critical  for 
the  optimization  process.  "You 
can  look  at  any  one 
Continuedon  page88 


These  are  the  bare  &CLS.  In  the  last  three  Datapro  surveys. 
PROGRESS  was  rated  higher  in  overall  user  satisfaction 
than  all  4GL/RDBMSs  reviewed.  That  includes  Oracle. 
Informix,  Ingres  and  Pocas.  Which  means  for  developing 
applications,  we're  the  user's  choice. 

The  reasons  why  begin  with  an  English-like  lan¬ 
guage  that  automates  (aslu  you’d  normally  have  to  pro¬ 
gram  with  other  4GLs.  Our  new  data  dictionary  lets 
you  easily  manage  data  across  multiple  databases  and 
networks.  And  with  PROGRESS,  you  can  easily  port 
appli^ons  to  hundreds  of  different  pDr»r3>ircc- 
machines  without  changing  a  line  iiuJUKhoo 
of  code. 

To  receive  the  full  Datapro 
report,  or  to  test-drive  a  complete 
evaluation  copy  of  PROGRESS , 
just  call  800  FAST  4GL,  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


□  .ScBd  mr  a  cofy  of  OMRpra't  rtpon  <m  PROGRESS 


I  OCyi  cue  axMtte  PROGRESS  Tea  Dmc 
1  l|>lMlobii)ra4GLudRDBMSMi:a  3m»  □dim.  □Qm 
[  Compucr  ModeRit: _ _ _ 
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Desktop 


And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a  3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 
modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy  with  1-2  megabytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
now  memorizes  every  u^r  configura-  a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so  hardware  investment 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all.  Call  (800)  323-3577  Department 

Furthermore,  Windows  3.0  has  L21,  for  a  t«ckgrounder  that  outlines 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM’  how  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  could  ben- 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can  efit  your  corporation, 
now  download  corporate  data  and  We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 

^ily  share  it  with  Windows  applica-  it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming, 
tions.  Something  we  have  come  to  call  _  „ 

peaceful  coexistence.  mtCtOSOft 

One  last  point  Because  Windows  IvSl^  it  all  make  sense- 
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ContinMtdffwmpcgtSS 
trittSKtioa  «s  being  s  combinatkn  of 
CPU,  I/O  and  memory  use.*’  You  optimise 
tbe  knportant  0008,  he  says. 

Dehrecchio  used  degrMbtioa  analysB 
tools  such  as  Best/l ,  Strobe  from  Progra- 
mart  in  Candiridge,  Mass.,  and  Oroega- 
moo.  Best/1  pai^  a  iob  into  its  coopo- 
neot  parts,  teUnig  the  operate  which 
1/Os  are  critical  to  response  time. 

Strobe  was  used  for  highly  detailed 
degradatioo  analyaes  of  oii<4ine  and  batch 
qjphcatioos.  The  tool  looks  at  the  hfe  of  a 
job  for  a  ^edfred  time  interval  and  reads 
put  where  time  is  being  spent  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  memory  is  being  executed, 
which  data  sets  are  in  I/O  and  how  much 
CPU  tone  is  being  used  and  where. 

Dehrecchio  and  his  stafi  went  from  site 


to  site,  working  with  programmers  to  de¬ 
termine  which  appbcations  were  causing 
delays  and  where.  He  used  Omegamon  as 
well  as  programs  written  in-house  that 
scan  outjxit  from  Legent  Corp.'s  Mix  da¬ 
tabase  to  check  for  trends  and  anomabes. 

The  end  result  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
crease  in  CPU  utihation.  Dehrecchio 
sa^  but  also  savings  in  deferring  ma- 
acquisitions. 

He  emphasizes,  however,  not  just  the 
tods  but  the  plan  behind  them.  'Todsare 
immaterial  without  theory,"  be  says.  "If 
you  look  at  what  really  makes  sense  frtm 
a  throu^put  perspective,  you've  got  to 
define  the  set  of  processes  that  describes 
the  most  critical  computer  job  type. '* 

In  his  current  search  for  performance 
management  tools  in  a  distributed  LAN- 


based  environment  —  such  as  degrada¬ 
tion  analyzers,  remote  conununication 
vehicles  aitd  other  problem  detection  and 
repair  mechanisms  —  Delvecchio  is  com¬ 
ing  up  empty-handed. 

"Distributed  technology  and  comput¬ 
ing  is  mission-critical  for  us,"  Delvecchio 
says,  "but  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  the  distrib¬ 
ute  performance  management  work  is 
going  to  be  handled  internally  until  ven¬ 
dors  come  out  with  the  toots." 

Others  who  have  been  there  and  back 
agree  that  while  tools  are  important,  the 
way  you  use  them  is  equally  so.  "Perfor¬ 
mance  and  tuning  is  boUi  an  art  and  a  sci¬ 
ence,"  Becker  says.  "The  science  piece  is 
the  lo^  and  the  programmers.  The  artis 
the  creativity  around  it  that  makes  the 
system  hum."* 


ASK  THE  VENDOR 

We  have  network  applkatiotia 
that  require  56K  bit/aec. 
throughput.  Wie  have  only 
19.2K  blt/aec.  dreuite  in* 
•tailed,  however,  and  56K  bit/ 
aec.  digital  ia  ooat-prohilMthre 
and  in  some  caaea  unavailable. 
Can  you  Miggeat  a  way  for  US  to 
get  around  thia  problem? 

GfRggSKvason 
Data  Networks  and  TtekniaU 
SertictsManagtr 
Howktt-Paduird  Co. 

PaloAlto.Calif. 

SYMPLEX  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPj  In  network  applications 
where  your  priority  is  hii^  perfor¬ 
mance  over  existing  lower-speed 
services,  we  would  recommend  the 
Datamizef  m  X  series  of  products. 

For  a  sin^port  application,  the 
XA-1  win  pim^  four  times  the 
throutfiput  over  your  19.2K  bit/ 
sec.  analog  circuit. 

With  more  than  76K  bit/sec. 
available,  you  may  want  to  run  your 
application  at  64K  bit/sec.  or  great¬ 
er,  depeiMling  on  the  capabilities  of 
your  equipment. 

We  have  several  hundred  li¬ 
braries  that  could  beneHt  from 
decreased  I/O  activity.  Howev¬ 
er,  many  of  these  libraries  are 
often  compressed  and  subject 
to  member  updates  such  as 
link  edits. 

If  we  use  MVS/ESA  Library 
I^kasjde  (LLA)  and  ^^itual 
Lookaside  Facility,  our  opera¬ 
tors  will  have  to  immediately 
issue  LLA  refresh  COTunands 
after  each  update  on  all  i^s- 
terns  using  the  Ubraiy,  which 
would  increase  manual  opera- 
tions. 

Alao,  because  our  users  are 
conatamly  creating,  deleting, 
renaming  and  moving  their  li¬ 
braries,  keeping  LLA's  param¬ 
eter  list  current  would  be  quite 
cumbersome. 

BUI  Nicholson 
Senior  Systems  Engineer 
National  WgstminsterBank,  USA 

MelvUU.N.Y. 

LEGENT  CORP.:  Our  direct-ac¬ 
cess  storage  device  perfonnai>ce 
optimizers  —  FMO  and  Quick- 
Fetch  —  allow  users  to  eliminate 
nearly  aH  directoiy  search  and  pro¬ 
gram  loading  I/O  activity  against 
your  libraries  without  (iterator  in¬ 
tervention. 

Fdlowing  updates,  the  products 
automatically  refre^  their  in-stm*- 
a^  cofies  of  the  modified  dfrecto- 
ries  and  load  modules  on  aH  systems 
to  your  informatka  network. 

The  products  also  automatically 
begin  managing  libraries  that  are 
currently  busy.  In  many  data  cen- 
tersi  FMO  ^  Quick-Fetefa  are 
hanfiing  hundreds  of  bliraries.  en¬ 
hancing  MVS  performance  by  dim- 
inating  more  than  90%  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  ^activiQr. 


Pansophic  Salutes  10  Productive  Companies 
That  Make  The  Difficult  Look  Simple 
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Now  there  is 
an 800 service 
so  reliable, 
so  advanced, 
and  so  fijrtified, 
it  is  virtually 

indestructible. 


i 

[ 
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What  does  an  indestructible  800  service 
mean  to  your  business’  It  means  more  caHS 
will  go  through.  By  fortifying  all  six  essential 
steps  in  the  call  process,  onlyAT&Tcan  offer 
just  that. 

Access 

The  first  step  is  making  sure  your  calls 
always  have  access  to  the  AT&T  Network.That’s 
why  we’re  building 800  only  access  lines.  So  in 
high-traffic  areas  800 calls  can  ride  on  access 
lines  that  are  separate  from  the  regular  lines, 
and  the  regular  lines  are  always  available  as  a 
backup.  And  that’s  just  the  beginning. 

■Signalling 

Before  an  800  call  can  be  switched  across 
the  netwmk,  information  about  it  must  be 
analyzed  and  processed.To  help  this  step  go 


flawlessly  we  are  now  .idding  an  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  signalling  network  called  the  .\ltemate 
SignallingTranster.\etwork(.\STN ).  Operating 
on  completely  different  softw  are  and  protocols, 
.\STN can  take  over  for  the  primary  network. 

At  any  time. 

Translation 

■Now  the  800  number  must  be  translated 
into  a  regular  phone  number. The  information 
needed  for  this  translation  is  contained  in 
duplicate  databases,  which  are  backed  up  by 
other  databases  located  in  different  geograph¬ 
ical  sites. 

.\nd  for  added  proteaion,  we  will  be  pro¬ 
viding  an  alternate  database  for  those  numbers 
critical  to  your  business.  And  it  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  the  primary  one.  So 
you  know  your  call  is  well  on  its  way 
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Switchii^ 

The  next  step  is  directing  the  call  to  the 
most  efficient  route.  Using  our  exclusive 
Dynamic  Nbn-Hierarchical  Routing  (DNHR). 
we  have  21  alternate  routes  to  complete  every 
call.  This  helps  provide  the  fastest  call  set-up 
time  and  lowest  blocking  rate  in  the  industry 
And  soon,  with  Real  Time  Network  Routing 
(RTNIQ,  each  call  will  have  even  more  avail¬ 
able  routes.  So  practically  nothing  can  stop 
your  call  from  gening  through. 

Transport 

Now  your  call  is  physically  transponed 
towards  its  destination.To  enhance  this  process, 
we’re  implementing  a  system  that  can  reroute 
calls  around  potential  disasters  in  minutes. 

Even  if  an  earthquake  or  excavation  accident 


severs  thousands  of  trunks. This  system 
is  called  FASTAR’’”  and  it's  an  ,\T&T e.xclusive. 

Egress 

Egress  is  the  all  imponant  link  between 
the  network  and  your  location.  We’re  the  first 
to  fortify  it  by  adding  Split  Access  Flexible 
Egress  Routing  (SAFER)  for  AT&T  .MEGACOM* 
800  Service  customers.  SAFER  is  prepro¬ 
grammed  to  automatically  direct  calls  to  the 
best  alternate  route  should  your  primary  route 
ever  become  unavailable.  And  to  further 
protect  you,  we’ve  designed  Alternate 
Destination  Call  Redirection  (ADCR).  If  for 
some  reason  your  Call  can’t  be  completed  to 
the  same  location,  ADCR  will  redirect  it  to 
a  second  location,  anywhere  you  wish.This 
is  the  final  link  in  making  your  800  service 
virtually  indestructible. 
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To  see  how 
an  indestructible 
800  service  compares 
to  an  ordin^one, 
try  to  tear  this  page... 


^  are  so  committed  to  reliability  we  guarantee  it  with  the  exclusive  AT&T  800 
Assurance  Policy  Domestic  ATST 800  Service  customers  are  automatically  covered." 

It  guarantees  that  if  your  800  service  is  ever  disrupted,  we  will  get  you  back  in  touch 
with  your  customers  within  one  hour  of  choosing  your  backup  alternative. 

So  from  beginning  to  end, your  800  service  is  fortified  with  backup  after  backup 
after  backup.  All  just  to  provide  one  thing.  800  call  completion.  After  all.  keeping  you 
in  business  is  our  business. 

800 Reliability.  Another  AIM'  advantage. 


I - -n 

To  find  out  more  about  this  virtually  indestructible  800 
service,  tear  out  this  coupon.  If  you’re  having  a  little  difficulty 
doing  that,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  222-0400. 


01990  xrsr 
BMcaeoswic* 
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The  right  choice. 
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Please  remove  at 
before  recycling 
this  publication. 


now  try  to  tear 
this  one. 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


The  Monitor  eases  into  first  for  MVS  tracking 


BYMKHAELL. 
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Wbai  it  comes  to  software. 

what  a  product  does  is  of¬ 
ten  secofK^  to  bow  it 
does  it  This  is  espedaliy 
true  in  (^ormance  mm- 
it<Mi^,  ediere  coQecting  operating  sys¬ 
tem  information  is  only  half  the  batUe. 
The  rest  is  making  the  data  useful. 

Thb  realty  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  six  product  measures 
.  ranked  lughest  in  importance  by  re¬ 
spondents  to  C<mputerworid’%  Buy¬ 
ers*  Sccvecard  on  real-tiole  MVS  per- 
foimance  monitors  highlight  ease-of- 
access  and  easeof-use  issues. 

So  it  is  that  a  product  such  as  Candle 
Corp.*$  Omegao^.  which  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  leader  in  performance  monitoring, 
can  achieve  the  highest  score  for  buyer 
satisfaction  in  what  users  say  is  the  the 
most  important  iitformatkm  collection 
area  and  the  most  important  of  aO  crite¬ 
ria  —  the  ability  to  isohte  bottlenecks 
and  still  mbs  the  t<9  slot 
Respoi^  fimn  50  users  of  each  of 
the  following  products  were  included  in 
the  survey.  user  group  rated  only 
its  own  products:  Candle's  Omegamon 
lor  MVS,  Landmark  Systems  Corp.’s 
The  Monitor  for  MVS,  Boole  and  Bab¬ 
bage.  Inc's  Resolve  Plus  and  IBM’s 
RMP  Monitor  2. 

Landmark’s  The  Monitw  received 
the  highest  score  overall  based  on  gain¬ 
ing  the  best  marks  in  areas  that  reflect 
how  useful  the  information  b  to  the  or- 
ganizatiocL  These  include  effective  on¬ 
line  real-time  reporting  and  overaO 
ease  of  - use.  In  addition.  Landmark 


topped  key  information  collection  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  measuring  service  leveb 
and  resource  use.  Landmark  also 
saved  the  highest  in  affordability. 

Boole  and  Babbage's  Rescue  Plus 
placed  second  —  only  1.8  points  be¬ 
hind.  Oroegamon’s  ta^  pla<^  it  four 
p(^s  below  the  leader.  CBM’s  RMF  2 
came  in  a  distant  fourth,  a  full  12  p(wts 
behind  The  Monitor. 

The  Monitor  was  the  first  jvoduct  to 
offer  ease-of-use  features  such  as 
"point  and  shoot."  which  allows  users 
to  select  any  field  to  get  more  detailed 
informatioa  without  knowing  the  {ve- 
cise  field  data. 

Candle  has  recently  upgraded  Ome- 
garoon  to  include  the  point-and-shoot 
feature.  Users  who  responded  to  the 
survey  include  a  mixture  d  those  using 
new  and  old  versions.  Resolve  Plus 
made  a  strong  showing  across  the 
board.  In  addition  to  tying  with  Omega- 
mon  in  providing  accurate  CPU  data,  it 
was  rated  first  in  report  generation  and 
data  extraction.  It  also  garnered  hi^ 
ratings  for  mtegratkm  with  other  Boole 
and  Babbage  products. 

RMF  2  ptiui^d  last  in  all  but  two  of 
the  16  areas  surveyed,  reflecting  usos’ 
concerns  about  the  difficulty  in  using 
the  product  to  generate  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  require.  However,  it  did  edge 
ahead  of  Omegamon  in  the  cost  catego¬ 
ry  and  placed  second  before  The  Moni¬ 
tor  in  integration  with  capacity  plan¬ 
ning  software. 

Total  scores  were  derived  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  ratings  each  user  group  gave 
its  own  product  by  the  importance  fac¬ 
tors  all  users  assigned  to  each  the  16 
criterion.  (See  methodology  neM 
page.)* 


Real-time  MVS 
performance  monitors 

Total  scores  reflect  all  criteria  and  their 
user-assigned  importance 

Response  base:  50  users  per  product 

Product 

Thro#  highast 

Thraa  lowast 

rotings  - 

ratings 

Landmark  Systems 
Corp.’s 

The  Monitor 

Overall  ease  of  use 

Integrating  with  other 
monitors 

for  MVS 

On-line  real-time 

Integrating  with  c^iadty 

reporting 

planning  software 

[$8.5] 

Accuracy  of  CPU  data 

Interfacing  to  other 
software 

Boole  and  Babbage. 

Accuracy  of  CRJ  data 

Integrating  with  other 

Inc.  s 

monitors 

Resolve  Phis 

On-line  real-time 
reporting 

Interfacing  to  other 
software 

Service  and  support 

Ability  to  measure 
service  levels 

Candle  Cbrp.’s 

OD-ibe  real-time 

Integrating  with  c^iacity 

Omegsmoo 

rqiortiiig 

planning  software 

for  MVS 

Integrating  with  other 
monitors 

Acqiusition  and 
maintenance  Crists 

Isolating 

bottlenecks 

IBM’s 

Resource 

Service  and  support 

Effective  Help  facilities 

Management  Facility 

(RMF)  Monitor  2 

Accuracy  of  CPU  data 

Monitoring  resource 
use 

Flexible  user  interface 

Integrating  with  other 
monitors 

KEY  RATINGS 


Liiuliii^irk's  I  Ih*  Moiiili»riK-lm*vi  silic  hii'lu  sl.M-tm-  mi  foiii  mil  .>(  six  k«  y  niiiiiKs.  C  iiiullt  s  alu  ad 

ill  llir  iiM»l  iiiiiMirliuil  lat-lor-  isukitiiiK  Urllk  iurks.  Huuk-  and  IkihhaK.-  s  K.  solvr  Hus  lu-s  wiifi  Oiiu-j-anum 
lor  firs!  ill  i)rovidiii«  ai  i-urah- tH '  dala 


Ability  lo  isolate 
bottlenecks 

|8»8|  Accuracy  of 

CPU  doto 

Ouolity  0#  service  A 

1 — _ 1  technical  support 

UilM'gAIIHiO 

8.4 

K>-n»Iv.  I’liiv. 

8.5 

the  Moniter 

8^  ^ 

8^ 

UllH-gitilKlII 

8.5 

Kt-sulvc  Plus 

8.2 

Ki-Milvt'  Hus 

TheMufUtor 

8^ 

tinicgainon. 

8.2 

RMF 

RMF 

7A 

RMF 

7^ 

[8.^ 

Effective  on-line 
reol-time  reporting 

[i.sj  Ability  to  rrtonitor 

resource  use 

[s.l  1  Overall  eose 

of  use 

ihe  MuAUur 

8.7 

llif  Mwojiur 

8.4 

The  Muoilor 

8.7^ 

• 

8.6 

<  ImeiTaiiiim 

8.3 

Kcsidvf  Plus 

8.2 

KeM.K<  Hus 

8.3 

Kcsiilvo  I'kis 

8.0 

UiuegaiiHHi 

7.2 

RMF  8.2 

RMF 

6.8 

RMF 

5.6 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Boole  and  Babbage  and  Landmark  split  the  remaining  categories  with  Resolve  Phis  showing  strength  in  reporting  capabilities  and  integration 
and  The  Monitor  winning  price,  user  access  and  interfocing  categories.  Candle  and  IBM  battle  for  third 
with  Omegamon  taking  most  of  the  third-place  rankings 


Usefulness  of  reports 


Rfsiilvp  fins 

OnM'Kaiiiiin 

RMF 


6.9 

6.7 


0 


Reosenoble  ocquisition  and 
mointenonce  costs 


Ki-snivi' lliis  ; 

FA1I  6.1 

<>iii(-eRnii>n  5.9 


[7.S|  Ability  to  measure  service  levels 


'  fSeMo&Dr 

OnH-e.iiiwMi 
K.-s.,1vv  II, w 
RMI 


"rr 

7.5 


5.7 


7.3l  Flexible  user  interface 


Ki  sohv  fitit 
Omrijamiin 

RMl- 


7.3 

7.0 


[7.1 1  Doto  extroction  capobilities 


R<'*4oIv«*  Plus 

I  Hie  Monitor 

Om<-gpmnn 

RMF 


7.6 

7.7 


6.0 

5.8 


[7.^  Effective  Help  focilities 


'ffirMoiftnr 

Rt  'Milvc  Plus 

RMF  4.7 


•.r 


7.2 

6.9 


Integrotion  with  copocity 
plonning  saftware 

Rr^tlvf  Plii^  6.9 

RMF  6.3 

TV  Monitor  5.9 

fhiv-HAoicm  5.2 


17.1 1  Eose  of  report  generation 


R-oiKvlIus. 

TV  ' 

f  imcf^niniin 
RMF 


7.1 

6.8 

6.3 

6.2 


Effectiveness  of  interfoces  to 
other  softwore 

’  "6.6 

R»-s„ivi-  PItk  6.5 
UnH-emniui  6.2 
RMF  5.1 


Loyalties 

Would  you  buy  the  product  ogoin? 

(Reasons,  based  on  most-frequentl)' staled  responses) 


O  Likely 

The  reeeen: 

Ease  of  use 


RcsoK-e  Plus 


Response  base:  4d 

—  Ukely 

The  reason: 

’  It  meets  our 

needs 


—  Unlikely 

The  reesen: 

Better 

"*******"  products 

are  available 


Omegamon 


Response  base:  so 

—  likely 
-  -  The  reosen: 

••  Good 

produci 

‘  —  Uniik.ly 
_  The  reosen: 

respoodeno  v?*  *f 

tnendly  as  it 
could  be 


Verbatim 

Who,  do  you  Rke  besl/leost  about  this  product? 

(Responses  are  based  on  the  roost  frequently  staled  answer| 


^  Hie  Monitor 
Ukes 

Ease  of  use 

Good  price,  low  overhead  price 
Menu-driven  user  intertoce 


Report  writiiig  feature  delayed 
Expanded  batch  reporting  not  delivered 
Lack  of  connectiviiy  to  other  products 


Omegamon 

Ukes 

Determines  source  of  bottlenecks 
and  lockups 

Provides  coi^ehensive  picture 
of  what's  going  on 

Pinpoints  problems  quickly  in  r^al  time 


Lack  ease  of  use 
It's  a  technician's  tool 
Tough  learniag  curve 


Resolve  Phis 

Ukes 

Ease  of  use 

On-line  reporting  c^bilities 
(jood  for  identifying  and  fixing  problems 


Documentation  and  manual 
Slow  to  keep  current 
Interface  to  other  capacity 
planning  products 


RMF 

Ukes 

Support  from  IBM 
Provides  broad  base  of  data 
Reliable 


Not  user-friendly 
Lack  of  fiexibibty 
Documentation  and  manuals 


Vhel 

(Respon-  KT-.eof300. 
multiple  ‘*es  allowed) 


Who  responded: 

Operatioits  Manager  ....134 

IS  Manager  . 64 

Other .  2 

e 

Length  el  time  using  these 
products: 

Less  than  one  year  ......  52 

Two  to  three  years  ......  47 

Fewr  to  five  years . 25 

More  than  five  years  ....  76 

• 

Operating  system  used: 

M\’S .  26 

MVS/XA . ...loe 

MWESA .  79 
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METHODCXOGY 

Proitocts  rated  in  CompmltmtrU'%  Boyers' 
Scorecard  oo  real-time  MVS  performance  rooni- 
Uxs  were  selected  00  the  of  vendors'  in- 
staOed  base  and  revenue  shares  within  that  mar- 
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The  survey  was  conducted  by  telephone  in¬ 
terviewers  at  First  Market  Research  located  in 
Austm.  Texas.  A  oiinitmim  of  SO  users  was  re¬ 
quired  tor  each  product.  Results  tabidatioo  was 
conducted  by  IDG  Research  Services  in  Praming- 
ham.  Mass. 

Total  weighted  scores  were  oomputed  by 
multiplying  the  mean  scores  aD  users  asBigned  to 
the  importanoe  of  each  criterion  by  the  mean 
scores  each  user  group  gave  to  its  own  product. 

RESPONDENT  PROFILE 

Survey  respondenu  use  the  fottowing  equipment 
large-scale  3090.  32%:  medinm-scale  3090, 
17%:  smaD-scale  3090.  11%:  large  30SX.  8%: 
medium  308X.  6%:  small  308X.  1%:  Vge  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.  mainfnine.  6%:  roednan  Amdahl,  2%; 
large  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp..  2%:  mednim 
HOS.2%. 

Rfty  percent  of  the  respoodenu  also  say  they 
use  other  performance  saftware  from  the  same 
vendor.  According  to  three-quarters  of  the  200 
respondents,  their  use  of  the  perfarnunoe  axan- 
tors  has  ensbied  H>pir  organisation  to 
changes  to  improve  equipmeai  uae.  The  25% 
who  did  not  make  changes  gave  the  falowingrea- 
sons:  The  monitar  is  tfifficuh  to  use:  the  package 
is  used  for  problem  determinstioa  rather  than 
planang;  other  software  is  used  to  address  usage 

Fdty-seven  perceM  of  the  rwyvyVatjt  ny 
that  fflouitaring  is  very  impottant  to  their  busi- 
ness.Thifty-'ei^percentaayitissaaKwhatim- 
portaa.  and  4%  sqr  it  is  not  imfXxtaoL 

Twetty-two  percesK  of  the  rpmptiw  t  sgr- 
veyed  have  annual  revenues  in  exceass  of  SI  bi- 
hon.  Sixteen  percem  of  the  compnnies  are  in  the 
mamrfacturing  industry.  13%  are  com¬ 

panies,  ad  1 1%  are  government  agencies. 
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PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  OPTIMIZATION 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


A  little  bit  of  knowledge 
isn’t  that  hard  to  come  by 


BY  MAKY  LOU  ROBERTS 

Eipert  qratenn  —  or  at  least  kDOwledge* 
tmied  techniques  —  ve  cropping  iq>  in 
the  plans  or  prodiicti  of  almost  every  de> 
veloper  of  perfannahce  manageraeot  or 
capacity  pbiming  tools. 

This  trend  is  Skely  to  continue  as  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  coo^uratioas  become 
raore  diverse  and  complea  and  procesiiag 
4>eedt  increase.  In  some  observers 
aqr  that  expert  systems  may  well  bold  the 
01^  miwer  to  effective  performance 
manafement  on  future  systems. 

"For  conpoter  opetaboos  and  man¬ 
agement.  problem  solving  and  deosian- 
making  wB  become  automated  just  as 
surdyasprodoctionlmeswiD^saysBer- 
nieDomnski.presidentqfDomai^Sci' 
eoces.  a  consulting  firm  in  Freehold.  NJ. 

While  only  a  smaO  number  of  products 
today  conform  to  s  strict  deftstioa  of  ex¬ 
pert  systems  (see  story  page  93).  many 
users  say  they  have  ahe^  saved  man¬ 
power  and  money  umg  current  tods. 

Janies  Hayes,  senior  systems  pro¬ 
grammer  at  Huntington  Natknai  Bank  in 
CokanbuB,  Ohio,  has  used  Boole  &  Bab¬ 
bage.  Inc’s  DA^  Advisor  for  about  two 
years.  ’It’s  worth  somewhere  from  one 
part-time  to  one  hill-tiroe  DASD  expert  to 
us  that  we  couldn’t  afford  to  hire.” 

The  DA9)  Adviaor  1/0  subsystem 
perfonnanoe  manager  is  one  of  the  few 
true  expert  .systema-based  products  on 
the  market,  incorporating  technology 
from  Akm  Corp.  The  product  does  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis  and  planning  in  direct-ac- 
ccas  stora^  device  (DASD)  environ- 
melts.  When  it  detects  problems  with 
1/0.  it  interprets  the  proUem.  poses  an 
explanatioo  and  suggests  a  response. 

’’Anyone  can  do  data  coflectioo;  it's 
how  you  use  and  interpret  the  data  that’s 
the  hard  part.”  Hayes  says.  While  a  hu¬ 
man  interpretatioQ  of  data  is  sidtective 
and  poasfoly  mconsistefit.  DASD  Advacw 
allows  the  com^y  to  measure  inqirove- 
ments  on  a  consistent  basuL 

Robmiisafrw  UncewikeyiaCInMidt.  Ri. 


According  to  Hayes,  the  bank  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  instaQ  Bo^  A  Babbage's  new 
DASD  Impact  Advisor,  a  modeling  com¬ 
ponent  that  will  let  the  conqnny  lodi 
ahead  to  see  the  fuO  impact  of  the  changes 
it  plans  to  make  in  its  I/O  configuratkn. 

"Before,  our  decisions  were  often 
wrong  and  frequently  degraded  some  ap- 
pbcatians.  Now  we  will  be  able  to  make 
changes  with  90%  assurance  that  the 
changes  wiO  be  the  ri^t  ones,"  Hayes 
says.  The  bank  is  also  looking  forward  to 
Boole  &  Babbage’s  ^2  Advisor  and 
MVS  Advisor. 

BGS  Systems,  Inc’s  Best/l-MVS  is  a 
knowledge-based  —  but  not  true  oqiert 
system  —  tool  that  does  perform  in  those 
two  environments.  A  recent  release  of  a 
modder  —  called  Cahbratioo  (Consultant 
—  is  also  rule-based  and  aids  in  modeling 
aiKl  calibnting  IBM  MVS  work  loads. 
Calibration  Consultant  interactively  pre¬ 
sents  the  user  with  a  methodol(^  for 
completing  the  oiodeliDg  steps  and  offers 
prioritued  suggested  approaches. 

Michael  Doyle,  senior  capacity  analyst 
at  Purdue  Umveraity  in  Vkst  Lafoyette, 
Ind..  sajrs  the  tool  has  been  a  big  time-sav¬ 
er.  "This  is  a  good  tool  for  someone  like 
me  who  doesn't  do  modeling  very  often 
because  it’s  easy  to  forget  what  the  right 
steps  are,"  be  says.  Durng  the  modeling 
process,  he  adds,  "If  you  pursue  one  op¬ 
tion  and  you  don't  like  the  results,  you  can 
quickly  back  out  of  it  and  try  another." 

BGS  ^wtems  is  expected  to  announce 
the  Best/l-DASD  (Consultant  later  this 
year.  This  product  is  expected  to  provide 
reporting,  tuning  and  modeling  at  the  de¬ 
vice,  data  set  and  work-load  levels. 

Los  Angeles-based  Candle  Corp.  plans 
to  incorporate  true  expert  systems  tech¬ 
nology  into  its  Omegamoo  product  line 
late  this  year  with  AF/I^ormer. 

AF/P^<wmer  wdl  initially  focus  on 
solving  10  common  performance  prob¬ 
lems,  ranging  from  MVS  cross-system  re¬ 
serve  lockouts  to  IBM  CICS  high  CPU  use 
to  ro2  thread  lockouts.  It  complies  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  recent  IBM  announce¬ 
ments.  according  to  Robert  Sackett, 


product  manager  at  Candle. 

The  next  stage.  Sackett  says,  is  for  the 
product  to  monitor  service  levels.  "If  the 
user  isn’t  meeting  response  time  require¬ 
ments,  we'll  be  able  to  tell  ^y." 

Acctwding  to  Robert  Berry,  a  research 
scientist  at  IBM’s  Thomas  j.  ^tson  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Yorkt^^  Heights, 
N.Ys.  IBM  is  doing  a  significant  amount  of 
prototyping  in  using  expert  systems  for 
performance  tuning,  liie  recently  an¬ 
nounced  IBM  Performance  Analysts  Faci- 
lity/VM,  a  repoitmg  tool  that  incorpor¬ 
ates  statistk^  techniques  for  detec¬ 
tion  and  diagnosis  _ 

of  performance 

probiems.  is  a  T 

sample  of  the  X 

tools  IBM  is  ex-  ^ 

pected  to  announ¬ 
ce. 

Other  vendors  •  gQ5 

offering  know]- 

edge-based  tools  .BooleARabbu 
inciude  the  fol- 

.Candle 

•  (joaJ  Systems 

Inteniational.  .GoalSyatema 

Inc.  in  Cxdumbus, 

Cttik).  markets 
the  Explore  fam¬ 
ily  of  products, 
which  monitors  « Legent 

performance  of 
MVS.  VSE  and 
VM  systems;  In¬ 
sist  for  DB2, 
which  manages 
the  perfonnan<% 


of  ro2  systems;  and  CICS/Express, 
which  tunes  intemal  aspecu  of  CICS  to 
achie\«optimum  reqxmse  time. 

•  Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.  in  (larden  Ci^.  N.Y.,  offers  CA- 
Mindover.  an  expesX  technology-based 
system  that  conducts  performance  and 
capacity  management  in  the  MVS  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  CA-ISS/Three  capacity 
management  system. 

•  Legent  Corp.  is  planning  to  build  expert 
systems  technology  from  A1  Corp.  into 
Netspy  Assistant,  a  tedinkal  support  tool 
for  its  Netspy  product.  • 


Price  guide 

•  BGS 

Best/l-MVS 

MwAilMir  pririfig 

tM.OOO  to  $72,000 

•  Boole  A  Rabbige  DASD  Advisor 

Tiered  pricing 

$18,750  to  $30,940 

.Candle 

AP/l^tfdrmer 

Tiered  pricing 

120,000 to 160,000 

•  (Joal  Systeme  ExploreMVS 

$16,000 to  $24,700 

EmIareVSE 

$16,000 

ExpioreVM 

$10,200 to$lS,600 

iiialgbtl)B2 

$10M0  to  $35,000 

DC^S/Exprem 

$25,000  to  $39,000 

•  Legent 

Neliy 

$13,660-1- 

•  CA 

(^Ifiudover 

Tiered  priong 
$26,000 to  $71,000 

CA-lSS^Three 

$36,800 

'‘VIKmO  Dm  EITBY  SYSTEM  IS 
THE  Oliar  OBE  WITH  THE 
FLEXIBILITY  TO  DO  EVEBYTHlEtt 
WE  EEED  IT  TO  DO.** 


OfficeVision/MVS 


TBS  Software's  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM's  OfficeVision/MVS  and  OISOSS  offerings. 
>»»»«*  »«i«fc««P««—«Slonw»ll.poi1w  (COSH)  and  naosSBoorowl 
Stoaps  Ilipwter  (D08R)  provide  intormabon  about  every  document  filed  in  the 
Offic«V«orx/MVS  Pvsonat  Services  (or  PS/OCS)  documerM  pool  wd  (he 
OtSOSSItoiary 

Poffsonal  Senricee  Library  Adwnmetretton  System  (CLASr*^  controls 
OfficeVmorUMVS  F^raonal  Services  (or  PS/OC^  document  pool  growth  by 
migrabng  inactwe  documents  to  an  archive. 

0I8O8S  Osfce  HUP  Mwwgmimd  (HUPOAfX)  defines  OfficeVision  users  in  the 
DISOSS  Hoel  user  Profile  (HUP)  dtta  set 
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network  nodes  in  the  OISOSS  Routing  data  set. 


(RUPOATC)  defines  OfficeVision 


Elin  firm  atHtayltiel*  (416)  940-9373 

— M  TmSallamlne.20IKCKiin^Oac«nt, 
ltaWiMi,OiiMo.Caadi  L3R6T9 
eVimtvKwrOfSerMVanr 


Cbsrias  (Quick)  Costson.  pmetdent  of  Gaabrfs  Corponfiob.  I 
SQtiy  aervlM  boresu  since  1973. 


VQdag  Dats  BnUy  (VD8)  software 
gtvee  Cambria  Cast  fonoattlDg. 
BtaOatlcal  tofonsstloo  on  producttvfty, 
and  data  vaUdatloa/vertficatioD 
routtnss.  ICon  than  UtaL  ft  means 
quick,  accurate  tum-around  on  peak 
workloads  for  Cambria's  many  Fortune 
200  dUents. 

"The  thing  about  Viking’s  products 
Is  that  you  can  put  your  own  ‘books, 
beOs  and  sriUstlae'  on,  without 
vktotlng  aqy  features  or  arohtteeture 
of  tbs  system  ttaalf."  ^^ann  added. 

Cambria  has  used  VD8  for  four 
yean,  stmpUtylng  very  difflcuft  data 
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entry  Jobs  for  eustomars  from 
vlituaQy  every  ooncetyable  Industry  or 
bualneas. 

Tb  find  out  how  Viking  can  make 
your  data  entry  more  flexible,  oontaot 
us  at:  VUng  Software  Servloee,  loe., 

4806  Bast  67th  StreeL  Suite  100. 

Ihtaa.  OK  7413fr4669.  PHOHB:  (91B) 
491-6144;  MX:  (918)  494-27QL 

VIKING 
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Where  expert  systems  help  and  hurt 


•  It  must  incorporate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  base  that  encodes  expert 
knowledge,  or  rules,  and  is  sepa¬ 
rable  from  the  processing  hinc- 

tXML 

•  It  must  include  an  inference 
engine  that  coordinates  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  knowledge-based  in¬ 
formation. 

•  Itc  S3rstem  memory  must  ron- 
tain  proUem  data  used  for  inter¬ 
rule  communicatioos. 


Reprints  from  Computerworld  provide  a 
valuable  markedly/ sales  tool  for  your  company! 
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1 ,000  for  four*  color  reprints. 


Most  vendors’  performance 
management  tods  do  not  nteet 
these  criteria.  The  question  is. 
do  they  have  to  in  order  to  deliv- 
erausduitoc^ 

The  vendors  say  no.  ’*You  can 
implement  expert  systems-type 
teduH^ogy  without  the  use  (rf  an 
inference  engine  and  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  product,”  says  Robert 
Sackett  ,  product  manager  at  Los 
Angeles-based  Candle  Corp.  ”lf 
you  can  analyze  a  problem,  de¬ 
vise  a  solutkm,  inqdement  the 
solution  and  validate  the  results, 
then  you  have  a  knowledge- 
based  system.” 

Other  industry  observers 
agree  that  there  are  advantages 
to  not  inaxporating  an  expert 
system  shell  in  a  performance 
management  product  "Expert 
systems  are  not  known  for  tbdr 
speed,”  says  Benue  Domansld, 
fo’esident  of  Domansld  Sciences, 
a  consulting  firm  in  Freehold. 
NJ.  "The  ioterpretatian  of  per¬ 
formance  measuremern  data  in 
real  tune  could  take  a  prdutNtive 
amount  of  tiine,  nullifying  the 
usefulness  of  the  system.” 

This  use  of  qr^em  resources 
may  account  for  the  fact  that 
true  expert  systems  are  more  of¬ 
ten  ap^ied  to  capacity  planning 
and  moddmg  tods  tfau  to  real¬ 
time  performance  management 

“Model  calftratioo  and  con- 
figiffatkn  capacity  planning  . . . 
are  kuiger^enn  issues  than  per¬ 
formance  management,  adiich 
tends  to  be  a  more  pressured 
‘fire  fighting*  type  of  situaticm,” 
Berry  says. 

Slow  fo  moim 

Even  proponents  of  expert  sys- 
terns  acknowledge  that  users  are 
rductaztt  to  turn  the  real-tone 
performance  tuning  of  their  sys¬ 
tems  over  to  automated  tods. 
No  matter  bow  much  these  sys¬ 
tems  may  became  aqable  of  do¬ 
ing,  users  are  likdy  to  insist,  at 
least  for  a  while,  on  holding  onto 
direct  control  of  performance 


For  complete  Informohon  on  ordering  reprints  contact; 

Sharon  Bryant 
Reprints  Department 
Computerworld 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Tel.  508^79-0700 
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Few  tools  capture  full  network  picture 


ability  to  roooitor  It  sees  through 
bridges,  routers  aod  Tl  oiultii^ers  to 
give  the  oetwork  artministTator  a  picture 
of  the  entire  internetwork. 


BY  ALLEN  G.  TAYLOR 

When  an  ofganiaaticio  wires  persooal 
computers  md  workstatkns  into  a  local- 
area  network  conhguratioa.  the  last  thing 
it  eipccts  is  slower  access  aod  reqnose 
tmes.  rmiiDg  aod  fixing  bottlenecks  oo  a 
network  in't  easy,  however;  the  job  is  at 
least  an  order  of  magnitude  more  complex 
than  doing  the  same  oo  stand-alone  ma- 
chinea. 

The  biggest  problem  is  that  00  one  tool 
gives  you  a  window  into  the  entire  net¬ 
work.  For  a  complete  overview  aod  analy¬ 
sis  oif  network  activity  —  especially  in 
large  LAN  or  wide-area  network  configu- 
ntions  —  you  need  to  think  more  in 
tennaofacrWL 

‘Xocal-area  network  maiagement  and 
optimuation  are  very  much  an  art  rather 
t^  a  science  because  you  are  dealing 
witb  multivendor  environments,**  nys 
Cheryl  Cunrid  at  Coca-Cob  Foods  in 
Houston.  ‘*Tbere  is  oo  one  tool  that  can 
td  you  evnything.** 

There  are  toob  that  can  teO  you  “al¬ 
most  everything,**  however,  depending 
on  tbejevel  of  detail  you  require. 

If  your  network  supports  fewer  than 
100  users  and  doesn't  perform  network- 
intensive  tasks  such  as  database  retriev¬ 
als,  software-only  performance  monitors 


Taftor  ■  a  Icctm.  «nler  and  stUodi  comukaat 


may  be  sufficieix  for  your  needs. 

Typically  priced  at  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  tb^  moniton  provide  a  less-de- 
tafled  analysis  than  hardware/software 
protocol  anatyxers.  They  monitor  net¬ 
work  resources,  collect  statistical  node 
and  tzaflic  information,  run  cormectivity 
requests  and  provide  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
ternet 

Tlua  informatioo  sufiidently  resolves 
most  proUems  on  small  networks  and  can 
also  be  valuable  on  larger  networks  in 
combinatkm  with  other  tools. 

Most  of  the  software-only  packages 
are  designed  to  run  under  Novell,  (nc.'s 
Netware,  currently  the  most  popular  PC 
network  operating  enviroiunent 

One  of  the  most  capaUe  products  in 
tins  dass  is  Cheyenne  Software’s  Mom- 
trix,  which  was  introduced  a  year  ago. 
The  package  provides  a  graphical  dispby 
of  network  topdogy  and  everytidng  con¬ 
nected  to  H,  tndudmg  bridges,  servers 
and  warkstatkns.  while  continuously 
mocutoi^  network  resources. 

Momtrix  b  a  vahie-added  process 
(VAP),  meaning  that  it  foDows  Netware 
specifications  to  run  conttnuously  in  the 
background  during  network  operation.  As 
a  result,  it  b  not  necessary  to  dedicate  a 
wnrkstatioa  to  the  monitoring  and  statb- 
tics-gathenng  functioQs. 

Mooitrix  Release  2.0.  just  introduced 
thb  year,  adds  artificial  intelligence  hmc- 
tkma&ty  that  goes  beyond  problem  analy- 
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sb  to  suggesting  sdutions.  The  package 
costs  $795  for  a  configuration  that  sup- 
pevts  up  to  four  servers. 

Fre^  Technology  in  Gilbert.  Aria.,  has 
started  shipping  Netvision,  a  network 
analysb  tool  with  a  different  emphasb 
from  that  of  Mooitrix.  At  $495,  H  pro¬ 
vides  the  budget-conscious  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  a  detailed  view  of  CPU. 
cache  and  disk  efficiency  in  both  graphical 
and  spreadsheet  form.  As  a  VAP.  it  can 
also  run  as  a  background  function  to  gath¬ 
er  long-term  statistics. 

There  are  fewer  software-only  perfor¬ 
mance  monitors  for  the  Unix  environ¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  tools  that  run  on  work¬ 
stations  under  VMS  or  Unix  tend  to  be 
more  expensive  than  comparable  tools 
that  run  under  Netware  on  PCs. 

One  that  just  came  out  seven  months 
agob  Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  Aim Tech- 


Tbe  software  component  —  Lance/ 
NMS  —  b  priced  at  $15,000.  and  each 
Lance/Tap  card  costs  $3,500  in  quantity 
purchases. 

Another  network  manager  for  Unix- 
based  Tl  networks  b  the  Digital  Link 
Network  Management  System  (DLMS) 
from  Distal  Link  Corp.  m  Sunnyvale. 
Calif. 

Using  boards  installed  in  workstations, 
the  DLMS  retrieves  performance  data 
and  error  reports  and  runs  diagnostic 
tests  fixsn  a  central  control  she.  A  data¬ 
base  contains  tbe  network  configuration, 
bbtorkai  performance  data  and  alarm 
conditions.  A  basic  DLMS  software  pack¬ 
age.  priced  at  $17,600,  can  handle  up  to 
lOTl  links. 

There  b  as  much  diversity  in  the  DOS. 
OS/2  and  Netware  worlds  as  in  Unix.  No¬ 
vell's  Lanalyrer  products  —  which  serve 


Detail  work 


For  mexpensive.  “quicks*  viewsof  network  performaoce,  there  babo  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  add-on  utilities  that  fix  their  sights  oo  specific  aspects  of  network  perfor¬ 
mance. 

For  $179,  Fresh  Technology's  Fresh  UtSties  reports  oo  such  things  as  faind- 
ery^^nnatiao,  drive  use  and  file  server  active  user  grcNq». 

TXDfrom'niomaaCoQradniaaitarsLANpeffannaDce.alettstbeadminbtra- 
for  to  problems  and  wggesti  a  sohitioQ.  The  product  costs  $195. 

Tl^  b  slightly  more  than  a  year  old,  and,  fike  most  of  tbe  products  in  thb  cate¬ 
gory.  b  able  to  see  Uvough  bridges  to  segmerts  of  the  oe^rork  other  than  tbe 
one  oo  wtaach  it  b  ruDomg. 

Other  entries  in  tUs  arena  inchide  Fry  Computer  Systems’  Fry  Utilities  at 
$495  and  Emulatioo  Technok^ies’ Net  Compamna  at  $349. 


nology.  Inc.'s  Aim  Network  File  Manager 
(NFM),  which  runs  on  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  wmkstations.  Priced  at  $6,500. 
NFM  monitors  file-server  throughput,  di¬ 
agnoses  top(ri(^-reIated  problems  and 
manages  the  use  of  disk  storage. 

Tool  combinotions 

Generally,  tools  that  include  hardware  ex¬ 
tract  more  detailed  information  from  the 
network  but  for  a  higher  price  than  their 
software-only  counterpart.^. 

Software-only  tools  have  network 
adapters  design^  to  filter  out  faulty  data 
padeets.  thus  losing  valuable  diagnostic 
infonnatkm.  With  a  hardware/software 
combination  tool,  tbe  adapters  capture 
that  foulty  data  and  thus  provide  a  better 
picture  of  tbe  network. 

These  products  can  also  alert  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  urxlesirable  trends  before 
they  affect  performance.  Tbe  administra¬ 
te  can  then  set  to  prevent  a  system  slow- 
down  without  users  being  aware  that  any¬ 
thing  b  out  of  tbe  ordinary. 

Representative  of  the  combinaticin 
hardware/aoftware  products  running  un¬ 
der  Unix  b  FNMP-based  Lance  foom  Idi- 
cro  Technology  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  which 
has  been  available  for  about  eight  months. 

A  single  Lance/Tap  card  can  be 
plugged  into  a  PC  and  th^  hooked  up  to  a 
LAN  segm^  to  gather  and  report  on  de¬ 
tailed  activity  data.  It  also  provides  gener¬ 
al  infonnatioo  about  the  network  as  a 
whole.  When  additional  Lance/Tap  moni- 
tora  are  installed  on  other  oetwork  seg¬ 
ments,  tbe  administrator  can  gain  a  de¬ 
tailed  view  of  activity  on  the  entire 
network  tfaroogh  a  sm^conac^. 

Lance  b  gei^raphically  unlimited  in  its 


as  both  protocol  analyzers  and  network 
monitors  —  are  ava&ble  for  Ethernet 
and  Token-Ring  networks. 

Tbe  first  Lanalyxer  was  introduced 
four  years  aga  The  latest  release  includes 
an  abdication  test  suite,  an  mi-line  trou- 
blesbooting  guide  and  a  Help  system. 

The  Help  system  not  ooly  guides  the 
administrator  in  running  tbe  tests  but  also 
helps  him  interpret  tbe  results  and  sug- 
ge^  possible  actioos  to  take.  A  Laoa- 
lyxer  kit  consists  of  software  and  a  net¬ 
work  interfoce  card  that  (dogs  into  any 
IBM  fVrsonal  Computer  AT  oo  the  net¬ 
work.  Tbe  kh  costs  $9,980  fv  Ethernet 
or  Token-Ring  versions. 

Network  General  Corp.  in  Menlo  IM, 
Calif.,  manufactures  the  Sniffer  family  of 
network  anaiyxers.  which  supports  nwre 
network  hardware  platforms  than  any 
other  vendor. 

The  company  also  suppbes  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  protocol  interpreters,  indudtng 
IBM’s  Systems  Netvmrk  Architecture, 
Netbios,  OS/2  LAN  Manager,  Netware. 
XNS/MS-N^,  TransmissioD  Control 
tocol/Inteniet  Protocol.  Sun’s  Network 
File  System,  ISO.  Simple  Network  Man- 
agem^  Protocol,  Digital  Equipiwiit 
Corp.*s  Decnet,  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.'8 
Virtual  Networkmg  Software,  Apple 
Computer,  lac-'s  Appletalk  and  X  V^ndenv 
Syst^ 

Sniffer  consists  of  a  PC  spedfically 
configured  for  network  analysb  and  all  as¬ 
sociated  software.  It  ranges  from 
$ 1 6,750  to  $24,000  for  a  base  model. 

Network  General  recently  introduced 
a  16M/4M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  Sniffer 
analyser  Ul8,750)  that  b  baaed  on  tbe 
IBM  IVraonat  Sy8tein/2  Model  70.  • 
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Get  it  together,  IBM 

A  once-unified  Big  Blue  must  consolidate  its  operating  systems 
and  architectures  to  thrive  past  the  1990s 


BYJOHNCraSHOLM 


It’s  time  for  IBM  to  rediscover  its  roots.  What  catapulted  IBM  to 
greatness  in  the  mkl-1960s  was  its  discovery  and  imptementa* 
tion  in  the  Syste^360  of  a  sin^,  scalable  architecture  offering 
binary  compatibility  across  a  family  of  processors.  Not  only  was 
this  ffiM's  supreme  intellectual  and  business  achi^ement  — 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  single  achievement  to  be  both  — 
but  it  also  broadly  defined  the  strategies  that  all  other  success 
computer  supplim  have  followed  since  then. 

Last  month,  IBM  celebrated  more  than  25  years  of  the  Sys- 
tem/360  and  System/370  by  announcing  the  System/390.  The 
Sy^em/390  provides  common  operating  systems  and  architecture 
within  the  Enterprise  System/9000  line,  which  covers  the  entire 
range  of  the  former  System/370  (9370. 438x,  3090)  and  more.  But 
the  System/390  does  not  provide  object  code  (binaiy)  ccxnpatibility 
across  IBM  product  lines. 

Over  the  years.  System  360  and  OS/360  have  given  way  to  four 
major  hardware  architectures,  six  major  operating  systems  and 
co^ess  minor  platforms  and  <^)erating  sykems  for  IBM  to  en¬ 
hance.  support  and  maintain.  With  this  proliferatMm,  IBM  has  not 
only  forfeited  bii^  compatibility  but  created  a  beast  with  a 
monstrous  appetite.  Incompatible  operating  systems  and  architec¬ 
tures  require  tremendous  duplicate  resources  for  hardware  engi¬ 
neering,  software  development,  manufacturing,  product  tpsting, 
customer  service  and  suppmt,  sales  and  administratioa. 

Sustaining  these  operating  systems  and  architectures  will  be 
IBM’s  downfall  in  the  1990s  unless  the  proUem  is  quickly  addressed. 
To  use  its  resources  most  effectively  and  halt  its  TWHning  worldwide 
market  share,  IBM  must  rationalize  and  consolidate  its  di^Muate  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  architectures. 

Limits  of  5AA 

S]^tems  Application  Architecture  (SAA)  was  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  SAA  provides  common  applications  programming  inter- 
foces,  as  well  as  user  interfaces  and  connectivity  among  many 
IBM  systems.  But  SAA  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
IBM  to  rahance  and  maintain  MVS,  VM/370,  OS/2  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition  and  OS/400;  the  non-SAA  operating 
systems  VSE/370,  System/88  OS,  Sy5tem/88  Unix, 

System/36  S^  and  DPPX;  or  the  three  versions  oi 
AJDC  that  run  on  the  R^rsonal  System/2,  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  and  System/370.  Nor  can  SAA  provide 
binauy  compatibility  across  the  System/370 
(9370/3090),  Application  System/400.  RS/6000  and 
PS/2. 

Admittedly,  the  sourcenxxle  compatilnlity  that 
SAA  provides  helps  programmers  devdc^  commcm  api^- 
cations  for  the  PS/2,  AS/400  or  9370/3090.  However, 
these  abdications  represent  a  fraction  of  IBM’s  total  market, 
given  the  largely  nonoverlapping  markets  of  the  three  fam- 

Chisholinispwaident  rfJohoChidioimCo.ip  Menlo  ^ik,  Caiif..aconsulUac; 
that  qwdahaes  in  marketing  strategy  for  cofDputer  manu^urers  and  aottware 
suppliers. 


dies.  SAA  is  an  increroental  apfdicatkm-layer  solution,  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  systems-level  surgery  is  required. 

OS  •vokittofi 

Operating  systems,  like  people,  look  more  similar  with  age.  Given 
enough  tune,  all  operating  sjktems  8Ub»rt  batch  processing,  time¬ 
sharing  and  networking,  offer  facilities  for  badcup.  recovery  smd  se¬ 
curity  and  provide  the  availability  and  throughput  needed  for  hi^ 
volum  on-line  transaction  processing.  IBM's  V1^70,  Digital 
Equipment  Cforp.’s  VMS  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’8  all  cur¬ 
rently  c^er  sim^  functionality.  If  IBM’s  operating  systems  contin¬ 
ue  to  evolve  as  they  have  for  the  last  10  years,  by  the  year  2000  they 
will  also  be  essentially  equivalent — ncA  compatible  but  with  virtually 
identical  feature  sets. 

That  means  du|dicate  effort  IBM,  DEC  and  HP  have  separately 
announced  that  VM,  VMS  and  MPE  will  be  made  R)six-compliant. 
Tactically,  these  moves  are  sound:  They  open  the  federal  systems 
market,  which  recpiires  Rkix  compliance,  to  these  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  systems. 

But  as  a  result,  IBM,  DEC  and  HP  each  have  two  operating  sys¬ 
tems  to  adapt  to  Bosix:  each  company’s  proprietary  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  Unix  product.  Ibsix  compukice  is  not  very  demanding  to¬ 
day.  but  it  wiD  beccHoe  more  so  over  time,  increasing  the  duplicate 
effort  required  at  each  company. 

Consolidating  operating 
systems  is  especially 
difficult  for  a  ven¬ 
dor  when  it 


•  Lou  of  binary  compatibility  hurt*  overyono 
•  From  laptops  to  moinfromos,  too  many  volcos 
•  RISC  Systom  could  bo  standard  in  2000 
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mam  twwing  fnxn  a  proprietity  open!' 
ing  syMciD  Co  Uoo.  Becauie  amomgra 
laiag  pro|gietify  systems  have  tagber 
bsTticn  to  Bwitcfaiag  veadon  than  those 
oiinf  UflCK,  systems  with  propnetiry  op> 
eratiog  systems  sod  Itrge  iattaQcd  bases 
typicaly  have  hi^ier  margins  than  Unix 
^4tems. 

•  For  the  vendor,  the  "locally  opthnaT' 
strategy  is  to  conrinur  investing  in  the 
proprietary  system.  But  proprietary  cos' 
tomer  poob  eventually  dry  up  as  users  de* 
velop  new  apphcatkns  on  open  systems 
with  sr^ieriar  price/perfonnaDce.  Usual* 
ly.  the  pools  dry  up  rather  abruptly,  as  we 
saw  with  V^ng  Laboratories,  Inc.'s  VSOS 
and  Data  General  Corp.'s  AQS/VS  and 
now  with  DEC'S  VMS. 

To  avoid  local  optimiatioo,  vendors 
have  to  suboptimne  —  accept  lower  re* 
turns  —  while  operating  systems  and  ar* 
diitectures  are  coosobdated.  When  a 
well-executed  coosobdatioo  b  complete, 
returns  will  be  higher  than  tb^  would 
have  been  had  the  vendor  continued  on 
the  locaBy  optimal  path.  For  esQmple,  de* 
spite  HP's  recent  sluggish  Qnancial  per* 
formance,  its  results  are  almost  cert^nly 
stronger  don  they  vmuld  have  been.tf 
MPE  and  HP-UX  had  not  been  omsolidat- 
ed  onto  one  architecture  four  years  ago. 


Getting  it  together 
Architectures 


oving  syste.'iis  to  architec*  native  mode  with  few  or  no  modificttkns  when  retpxred  for 

tnres  cm  be  done.  7w>  exnipieB  abow  bow  op*  hitter  performance. 

eratag  ayalcma  can  beaov^  even  if  ~  Mite  CISC  and  RISC  systems  abo  share  common  network  aer* 
MVS — tli^  were  Mfdebgned  to  be  portable.  vices  and  may  coexisc  on  the  aaine  network.  The  msgra^ 
Itewktt-ftalugd  —  Four  yews  ago.  Hewlett-  and  cooaohdatioo  have  been  very  aucoeaafuL  The  original 


ftckaid  Co.  moved  MuMprogtammmg  Executive  (Mre),  CISC  pbtform  for  the  HP  3000  has  now  been  phased  out  ex* 
which  was  fonneriy  only  svai^  on  the  16-fait  complex  to-  cept  for  the  low-end  HP  Kficro 3000  fondy.EventoaOy.  even 
atroctioo  aet  (CISC)  HP  3000  phtform,  to  HP's  the  low  end  wffl  move  to  RISC. 

32-MPredboBArchilectnre  Reduced  bsmictkn  Set  Com-  Ofcoor8e.sustaaangHP-UXandMPE,bothl6-and32- 

patBg  (R^RISC)  ayitem.  This  event  was  a  maior  industry  bitverMOOs,bno(asefBc3entas««tainingoolyaaitt|deUnix 
mfleatone.  To  tbb  (by,  MPE  b  still  the  only  proprietary  oper-  variaotBeforetbeyear2OOO,HPwiflDodoubCo0eranagra- 
ating  system  with  any  afoiBcantiiiataUed  1)^(45,000  units)  tkmpathfrumMPEtoHP-UlLlnthemeaibime.HPbdiffor- 


that  has  been  parted  to  RISC 


entiating  the  two  operating  systems  by  posiboamg  MPE  for 


Today,  the  MPE-faaaed  HP  3000  and  the  HP-UX-based  oo-boe  traosaetkn  proceariog  (OLTP).  Over  the  next  few 
HP 9000 me  identicriP^-RlSCphtfonna  except  for  machine  ytm,  thb  dbtinction  wiD  abo  bD  by  the  wayside  ss  Unix 
ideotibcaboo  chips  and  I/O  cuds.  HP  enioys  tremendous  gainstbeabibtytobaDdleOLTPaseffectivelyassoypropri- 
th»  ftwiiu*  m  r.  etsTy Operating system. 

ing,  msnufafturing  and  software  devdopment  HP-UX  and  IBM  —  On  a  smaller  scale,  two  years  ago  IBM  ported  the 
MPEaresomcecode-campatiblefarC.FortranandlbscaL  8100  Distributed  Processing  Programming  Executive 
Migration  of  MPE  users  from  CISC  to  RISC  b  facilitated  (DPP)0  operating  system  to  the  9370. ‘Thb  was  beneSdal  for 
by  three  factors:  inylementation  of  a  32-bit  versioo  of  MPE  both  8100  customers  and  IBM. 

on  PA-RISC,  avaiUaliCy  of  a  16-bit  version  of  MPE  through  Customers  now  eojoy  a  growth  path  with  much  more  per- 
enadbioo  of  the  16-fait  CISC  instnictioa  set  on  PA-RISC  and  formance  and  many  more  ooofiguxatioo  options;  IBM  now  has 
application  aource-code  coaqntibifity  between  native  and  to  enhance,  nnintam  and  mamdacture  one  fewer  hardware 
emulation  modes.  architecture.  (X  courae,  a  better  target  DPPX  pbtform  than 


emulation  modes.  architecture.  (X  courae,  a  better  target  DPPX  pbtform  than 

Goals  for  orchftwetwro  Together,  these  three  features  allow  existing  GSC  MPE  the  IBM  9370  would  have  been  the  RS/6000,  but  in  1986 

An  architecture's  purpose  is  to  allow  appbeatioos  to  run  on  the  RISC  platform  without  recompA-  when  this  project  began,  the  RS/6000 was  not  available. 

hanhrareimplemeRtatjoRs  with  favorable  ing.  They  abo  aOow  qipbeatiooa  to  be  recompiled  and  run  in  JOHN  CHISIOLM 

price/performance,  scabbibty  and  reb- 

abibty.  Multiple  architectures  are  oistly  i  -  - 

and  unnecessary  for  a  vendor  to  be  com* 

petitive  in  both  commercial  and  technical  licensed  to  other  vendors,  allowing  binary  rent  IBM  operating  systents  on  which  the  proprietary  operating  system,  as  HP  has 

computing,  as  DEC  and  Sun  Microsys-  compatibibty  across  multiple  vendors'  company  should  stiQ  be  doing  develop-  demonstrated  by  porting  MPE  to  its  Pre- 

terns.  Inc  have  shown.  Multiple  architec-  systems.  ment  in  2000.  Demand  for  Unix  will  rise  dsimi  Architecture.  'This  is  an  option  to 

tures  increase  the  costs  of  hardware  and  DEC  and  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  have  gradually,  continuously  and  incessantly  be  explored  for  MVS  as  well, 
software  dev(dopment,  maintenance,  enjoyed  the  firuits  of  essentially  single  ar-  over  the  coming  decade  and  beyond.  AIX.  'The  RS/6000  is  the  IBM  architecture 
support  and  mamibcturing.  They  pre-  chitectures  for  several  years  —  VAX  and  if  allowed  to  track  Unix  industry  stan-  with  the  most  fovorable  price/perfor- 

cltj^  ecooomies  of  scale  froin  commou  Macintosh,  re^)ectivdy  —  but  the  mar-  dards  closely,  should  enjoy  the  same  mance.  scalabOity  and  ease  of  implemen- 

sufasystems,  memory,  peripberab  and  ket  shares  of  both  of  these  systems  are  growth.  MVS  systems  contribute  heavily  tation.  Along  these  diinensioDs,  the 

system-level  testing.  For  customers,  they  now  either  flat  or  declining,  in  part  be-  to  IBM  revenue  and  profit  today  and  will  AS/400.  PS/2  and  370  pale  in  compari- 


iag.  They  abo  aOow  qjpficatiooa  to  be  recompiled  and  run  in 
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preclude  binary  compatibility.  Customers  cause  they  befc  these  two  elemoits  that 
efQoy  binary  compatibility  within  arefai-  Sparc  embodies. 


tecttBVS — not  acnas  them. 

In  rediscovering  the  single  hardware 


SfrofaQic  ploiwiivig 


continue  to  do  so  for  many  years,  given  son.  Of  the  ardutectures  IBM  currently 
the  momentum  created  by  their  large  ap-  offers,  the  RS/6000,  encompassing  both 
plications  base.  single  and  multiple  processors,  is  the  one 

Nonetheless,  demand  for  MVS  sys-  whose  descewbnts  are  the  best  choice  to 
terns  will  no  doubt  reach  its  peak  and  be-  underlie  IBM’s  oflerings  in  the  coining 


architecture.  IBM  can  take  a  cue  from  To  detennine  bow  IBM  should  consoli-  terns  will  no  doubt  reach  its  peak  and  be-  underlie  IBM’s 

Sun.  Sim's  Sparc  embodies  two  elements  date  its  operating  systems  and  architec-  gin  to  decline  within  this  coming  decade,  century, 

appropriate  for  the  ]99(b:  Rret.  Sparc  is  tures,  it  is  first  necessary  to  decide  where  probaUy  quite  suddenly,  just  as  we  have 

a  RISC  architecture,  with  RISC’s  favor-  IBM  should  be  in  the  long  term  —  say.  in  seen  for  nearly  every  other  proprietary  How  to  do  Ht 

abb  price/performance.  scabbibty  and  the  year  2000.  It’s  easy  to  conclude  tbt  system.  Porting  a  proprietary  operating  Now  let’s  get  d 

ease  of  impieroentatioo;  second,  Sparc  is  ADC  (and  possibly  MVS)  are  the  only  cur-  system  to  RISC  wUJ  extend  the  life  of  a  How  specifically 


Getting  it  together: 
Operating  systems 


oth  IBM  and  hficTQoaft  Coq).  recently  have  shown 
that  it's  poonhb  to  coopobdfte  operating  systems 
and  kve  to  td  about  H. 


■  B  IBM  —  IBM  developed  OS/400  on  the  Appli-  porting  SSP  and  mamtfarttiring  tJw*  Sy!tf<»m/36. 

cation  Systcm/400 to  serve  aa  a  migntioo  path  for  IBM’s  response  to  these  concerns  b  right  on  target:  the 

both  Systan/36ai^Sy8teffl/38  users.  OS/400b  a  sqienet  coeqiany  ays  it  wifl  improve  the  performance  of  the  A^4008 
oflhe  Sybem/38'soperatngsyateni,  CPF,  80  the  AS/400  b  Systian/36  emubtioo  mode  and  will  introduce  lower  cost 
abb  to  run  inoatSyatem/38appBcatiBO  binaries  as  b.  Today.  A^400modeb. 


the  AS/400 boa  efbetivdy  replaced  the  ^stem/38. 


The  path  for  the  Sy>tem/36  b  not  as  smooth.  0^400  b  Windowa  Version  3.0  and  OS/2  Versfon  2.0  (or  bter)  binaiy- 
suhatantbUy  diffinem  from  the  Sy8tem/36’s  operating  sys-  conqiatfob  —  a  briSiant  move.  NDcrosoft’s  purpose  b  nof  to 
tern,  SSP.  IBM  provides  a  System/36  emubtioD  mode  on  the  consolidate  the  two  openting  systems —  Wtndows  and  OS/2 
AS/400.  aOowng  %rstem/36  bnarbs  to  ran  without  reoom-  wa  coexist  for  a  long  time  —  totofadbutemaiketaccep- 
pdmg.  but  performance  b  dow.  Many  uaers  have  DO  choice  taaoeofOS/2,a4iidkhasbeeoslow.Thbrepresentsaperfect 
bbt  to  rewrite applicationa for  native  mode — amaijarcoaver-  pmnpb  of  %  gnmpany  Mphvting  Hu  <»TM»ting  irfwng»t»  fttwi 
sianeflbft — far  better  performance.  Wadows  applicatioos  base)  in  order  to  build  a  new  basiDess 

As  a  rewk  of  the  dffiodt  cooversioo  and  higber  prices  of  (OS/2).  In  eflect,  Windows  3.0  becomes  an  entry-bvel  ver- 
AS/4O0a,  only  a  sradi  fraetkn  of  the  250,000  System/^  rionofO^. 

worldwide  have  upgraded  to  AS/4008.  Dn  b  expensive  for  JOHN  CHISHOLM 


system.  Porting  a  proprietary  operating  Now  let’s  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty: 
system  to  RISC  will  extend  the  life  of  a  How  specifically  should  IBM  consotidate 

- 1  its  many  product  lines  to  either  AIX  or 

MVS  on  RS/6000  pbtfcMTn^  Every  sys¬ 
tem  must  ^ve  a  migration  path  that 
meets  three  requErements. 

First,  the  path  must  be  easy  to  follow, 
or  customers  either  will  not  move  or  will 
defect  to  competitors.  Second,  the  path 
must  be  attractive,  offering  incentives 
IBM  both  tactically  and  strategically:  The  company  risks  Sys-  such  as  improved  perftMinance.  price/per- 

tein/36  customers  switching  to  low-cost.  Unix-based  mul-  formanceorfunctionality.Maki^tbeini- 
tiuser  microcomputers  and  bears  the  ongoing  expense  of  sup-  gratioos  easy  and  attractive  wiU  be  costly 
bcturingtheSysteny36.  for  IBM.  but  the  cost  has  a  finite  life — 

these  concerns  b  ri^t  on  target:  the  not  quite  a  one-shot  expense,  but  nxx'e 

qxove  the  performance  of  the  AS/400S  like  a  half-decade  expense  —  unlike  the 

mode  and  will  introduce  lower  cost  cost  of  maintaining  muJtipb  operating 
systems  and  pbtforms,  which  goes  on  io- 
Toooft  has  announced  pbn*  to  make  definitdy. 

md  OS/2  Versioo  2.0  (or  bter)  binaiy-  Tturd,  because  many  custcuners  wiU 
m  move.  Kficrosoft’s  purpose  b  not  to  not  need  or  choose  to  migrate  right  away, 

eriting  systems  —  ^Wndows  and  OS/2  existing  systems  must  be  i»nhanfwt  for 

time  —  to  to  facilitate  market  accep-  several  years  after  migration  paths  are 

as  been  slow.  Thb  represents  a  perfect  avaibble.  Thb  means  that  IBM  should  be* 

f  expk^g  its  exbtto  strengths  (the  gin  offering  and  refining  migration  paths 
base)  in  order  to  build  a  new  busiDess  to  customers  sooner  rather  than  bter. 
dows  3.0  becomes  an  entry-level  ver-  A  migration  path  can  consolidate  archi¬ 
tectures.  operating  systems  or  both.  Ar- 

jOHN  CHISHOLM  cAitectMrrsarecoosolidatedbyfnovingan 

operating  ^(stem  to  a  new  architecture 
- 1  Continued  on  page  100 


Mknwoft  —  hficroooft  has  announced  pbn*  to  make 


Switch  toms: MEGACCmWATS  now 
The  change  wUl  doyou  good 


You  only  need  to  bill  500  hours  a  month 
to  sa\’e  40%  or  more  on  average.' 

With  AT&T  MEGACOM  WATS  can  save  40%  w  more  off  our  basic 

IcMig  distance  rates  and  get  advanced  high  quality  service.  Plus  ytxi  ll 
receive  additional  savings  on  international  and  AT&T  Card  calls.  And  the 
savings  are  auttxnatic,  increasing  as  usage  increases. The  more  \’ou  use, 
the  more  you  save. 

Additional  Savings. 

You  can  save  even  more  with  the  XtisiTMEGACOM  WATS  Term 
Plan.The  plan  offers  a  minimum  discount  of 1900  a  year  and  can  go  up 
to  166,000  a  year.  And  If  you  sign  up  now;  ATsT  will  waive  the  monthly 
charges.  You  dcMi't  even  have  to  wait  for  installation  to  start  savir^To  save 
even  mwe,  take  advantage  of  AT&T  Shared  Access  for  Switched  Slices 
(SASS).  SASS  allows  you  to  make  inbound  and  outbound  calls  over  the 
same  facilities.  So  you  save  on  access  charges. 


The  Guarantee. 

For  a  limited  time,  AT&T  will  waive  the  installation  fees,  including 
the  charges  to  install  the  high-capacity  digital  access  line.**  If  nou  re  using 
a  carrier  other  than  A'RiT  we  ll  pa)’  the  majority  of  the  switchover  a)st. 
And  if  after  180  days  v^xtre  not  fully  satisfied.we'II  even  pay  to  switch  uxi 
back  to  your  previous  ranier.  All  with  AT&Tquality  and  reliabilitv: 


Al&r  MEGACOM  WATS. 
Another  AHM^  advantaf>e. 


01990  ATST 

Oltor  expires  October  91990.  mstaRatton  needed  by  December  10.1990 
*Dacounts  on  average  as  compared  to  ATCT  basic  interstate  service  tor  a  typical  business  can. 
Actual  savings  may  vary  according  to  calling  patterns  and  usage  Access  charges  not  induded 
**Cemral  Office  Connection  and  Central  Office  Function  ctwges  not  inctoded 


The  right  choice. 
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md  phttmg  out  the  oM  one.  An 
ope^nj  yitrw  i»  “mowT*  by 
dthcrportiDtitwiiarrcimtile- 
mentmg  it  to  exploit  features  (tf 
the  nev  architecture.  Optional- 
iy.thcnewaidiifcectureiaayenh 
nlate  the  old.  aBowing  binaiies  <rf 
the  old  architecture  and  operat- 
inc  ayaiem  to  run  on  the  new  ar- 
cfaftacture  without  reoompiiing. 
Operating  ssrstems  are  coosoli* 
dated  by  moving  epp/icu/ioui  to 


a  new  operating  system  and 
phasing  out  the  one.  Operat¬ 
ing  sys^  miMoliditioo  re- 
qiares  either  rernnyiBng  sppU- 
catioBS.  moffi^iog  source  c^ 
and  then  recompiling,  or  neither 
of  the  above  if  the  architectures 
are  the  same. 

The  type  of  migratkn  path 
chosen  for  each  system  depends 
on  strategic  and  technica]  coo- 
sideiatioos.  Moving  an  operat¬ 


ing  system  to  a  new  architecture 
will  make  odgratioii  easier  for 
the  customer  than  forcing  him  to 
convert  applscatioostoaoewop- 
eriting  Astern.  This  may  be  the 
better  approach  if  the  operating 
system  customer  base  is  large, 
stiU  growing  and  strategic;  or  if 
the  operating  system  customer 
base  is  stable  and  the  operating 
qrstem  is  stable,  requires  00  fur- 
tW  development  and  porting  it 


is  straightforward.  However,  if 
appiicatioos  can  be  easily  con¬ 
verted.  that  may  be  the  better 
approach. 

A  scwnorio  for  IBM 

All  of  these  methods  have  been 
widely  used  in  the  industry  (see 
st<:»ypage98). 

IBM  could  follow  many  con¬ 
solidation  strategies  for  its  four 
architectures  and  six  maior  oper- 


Ung-Running 
UtehNOPk  Series. 


nuie  roeedieliabilicy  and  functionality. 

Tnack  where  (looicofn  comes  into 
the  picture. 

Our  series  of  rock-solid  serial  matrix 
and  line  printers  is  des^ned  to  han^  the 
demandifv  loads  and  duty  cycles 

of  multiple  users  in  shared  resource 
environments.  Day  after  day.  week 
after  week. 

‘The  Genicom 3800 is  the  premier 
neOKok  printer  with  speeds  up  to 600 cps. 
dual  paper  paths  and  multiple  emuladom. 
aU  conooUabfe  fnxn  the  v^orkstatiotiCXir 
34CXL  series  of  4(X)  cps  printers  features 


anumberof  h^- 
performance  models  kxspedhc 
appUcacicms.  And  kxextremety  hi^ 
volume  users,  we  offer  a  Ixoao  range  of 
shuttle  matrix  and  band  line  printtrs— 
with  speeds  up  to  2000  lines  per  minute. 

Frankly,  our  printers  are  not  che^. 
But  they’re  exceptionally  cost-effective 
in  the  long  run  because  th^  are  rich 
in  features.built  to  last  and  oacked  ^ 
a  natkxiwide  service  organization,^ 
no  matter  how  many  users  are  on  your 
nen^cxk  or  how  many  appticaticxis 


^  3  CO  get  the  job  dene  And  this 
makes  them  a  hit  on  any  network. 


5ENiCOM 

nMm  M  worii  as  had  as  you  do. 

Genicom  aivt»»ynnboroiViiglnB  22960  1bll-fiecl-80O-4CENICOM 


ating  systems.  Detailed  techni¬ 
cal  assessments  wiD  influence 
the  final  deciskm.  Nonetheless, 
one  hypotfaeticai.  aggressive 
scenario  could  do  the  job  (see 
story  page  101). 

At  a  minimum,  a  strategy 
must  cut  throu^  the  tactical 
jockeying  among  product 
groups,  sudi  as  "protecting”  the 
AS/400  from  the  RS/6000  or 
vice  versa.  This  scenario  shows 
.  only  the  migratioo  of  cq>erating 
systems  and  platforms,  not  the 
broadening  of  the  RISC  family  to 
include  supermini-  and  main¬ 
frame-class  systems,  which  pre¬ 
sumably  ymM  take  i^ace  con¬ 
currently. 

Ima^ie  the  power  of  IBM 
building,  supporting  and  sdhng  a 
singfe  bin^-compatiUe  line, 
fitm  laptops  to  mainframes, 
based  on  successors  to  ADC  and 
the  RS/6000.  The  company 
would  be  a  juggernaut  that  would 
make  both  Thomas  J.  Watsons 
proud.  However,  if  it  is  not  done 
very  soon,  conserfidation  will  be 
usdess.  Who  would  suggest 
porting  Wang's  VSOS  or  Data 
General's  AOS/VS  to  RISC  to¬ 
day? 

A  final  vision 

By  the  year  2000,  an  industry¬ 
wide  sh^eout  will  be  well  under 
iny  on  binary  compatibility. 
IWe  wiO  probably  be  room  for 
no  more  th^  three  or  four  bina¬ 
ry  standards.  One  will  no  doubt 
be  successors  to  the  Intel  Corp. 
80X86  chip  family.  Another  will 
probably  be  successors  to  Sparc, 
which  is  to  a  strong  start  in 
executing  its  muttivendor  com¬ 
patibility  strategy.  A  third  candi¬ 
date  is  Mips  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.,  if  Mips  can  get  its  many  li¬ 
censees  (i.e..  Pyramid,  DEC,  ^ 
icon  Graphics)  to  agree  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  Unary-compatible  standard.. 
A  fourth  candidate  is  IBM’s 
RISC  System. 

Bey^  consolidating  its  own 
product  lines  onto  the  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem.  IBM  can  do  two  things  to 
help  establidi  the  RISC  System 
as  a  standard.  Rrst,  IBM  ^ould 
offer  the  RISC  System  architec¬ 
ture  fex  licensing,  as  Iff*  has  li¬ 
censed  its  Precision  Architec¬ 
ture  to  Hitachi  and  Samsung,  so 
that  binary-compatible  RISC 
Systems  are  possible  from  multi¬ 
ple  vendors. 

Second,  IBM  should  make 
AIX  compatible  with  AT&Ts 
Unix  System  V,  Release  4  and 
OSF/1.  System  V,  Release  4  al¬ 
ready  has  too  much  momentum 
for  any  veikdor  who  aspires  to  be 
a  Unix  leader  to  ignore. 

IBM  may  fed  that  these  two 
moves  are  unnecessary  and  that 
its  backing  alone  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  widesixead  mar¬ 
ket  acceptance  of  RISC,  that 
would  be  risl^  thinking  and 
pointless:  In  this,  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  decade,  no  single  vendor 
need  ^  it  alcme.  RISC  has  the 
potential  to  provide  an  industry- 
wide  binary  standard.  There  wiU 
be  no  other  kind  in  the  year 
2000.  • 
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A  modest  proposal 

Nine  steps  to  a  streamlined  IBM 


There  are  many  ways  for  IBM  to 
consolidate  its  four  architectures 
and  six  major  operating  systems. 
This  scenario  shows  only  the  mi- 
gratioo  <rf  operating  systems  and 
platforms,  not  the  broadening  of 
the  RISC  system  family  to  in¬ 
clude  supermini  and  mainframe 
systems,  which  would  presum¬ 
ably  take  place  concurr^tly. 

Step  1  —  Offer  OS/2  on  the 
RI^  System/ 6000 as  well  as  on 
the  Personal  System/2.  Consoli¬ 
dating  P^2  and  RS/6000  is  not 
an  objective:  Intd  Corp.  micro¬ 
processor-based  E*S/2s  win  long 
survive  to  run  MS-I)OS.  But  Mi¬ 
crosoft  C(Np.  has  announced 
plans  to  move  OS/2  to  RISC  plat¬ 
forms,  so  OS/2  on  RS/6000s 
seems  likely  early  on  (althou^ 
the  first  platform  may  well  be  the 
Intel  I860  rather  than  the 
RS/6000).  1992 

Step  2  —  Move  05/400  to 
RS/6000;  phase  out  System/36 
platforms.  OS/400  includes 
some  unique  features,  such  as  its 
built-in  relational  database.  It 
will  be  hard  to  migrate  these  ap¬ 
plications  to  a  new  operating 
system,  so  we  have  moved 
OS/400  intact  to  the  RS/6000  as 
an  interim  step.  Software  emula- 
tkm  of  the  Apf^cation  Sys- 
t^400  will  be  required  to  fa- 
cilitate  migration.  This  would 
allow  RS/6000  systems  to  re- 
piace  System/36s.  System/38s 
andAS/400s.  1992 

Step  3  —  Migrate  VSE  appli¬ 
cations  to  AIX;  phase  out  VSE. 
1993 

Step  4  —  Make  AIX  binary- 
compatible  with  OS/2  on  the 
RS/6000. 1994 


fort.  Any  of  the  several  possible 
approaches  would  depei^  on  re¬ 
cent  and  forthcoming  advances 
in  computer-aided  software  en¬ 
gineering  and  design  automation 
to  be  practicable. 

Fu^t.  the  architecture  could 


be  pure  RS/6000,  a  superset  of 
RS/6000  or  a  custom  architec¬ 
ture  using  RISC  techniques.  Sec- 
mid,  MVS  could  be  ported  as  is 
or  reimpleinefited  to  eiqiloit  the 
RS/6000  architectiffe.  Reinqde- 
menting,  an  even  larger  job  than 
porting,  has  the  potoitial  to 
bring  advanced  new  functiona¬ 
lity  to  MVS.  Third,  Syst6m/370 
emulation  mode  couk)  be  done 
purely  in  software  or  with  the  aid 


of  hardware  assists.  1996 

Step  8  —  Phase  out  Sys- 
tem/370  architecture  plat¬ 
forms.  2000 

Step  9  ~  Morale  MVS  appli¬ 
cations  to  AIX;  phase  out  new 
salesofMVS  Eventually,  foOow- 
ons  to  RS/6000  systems  win  sur¬ 
pass  foUow-ons  to  System/370s 
in  every  aspect:  miUkns  of  io- 


structioos  per  second.  I/O 
througlqMJt.  pnce/performance. 
expandability,.-  rdiafaiitty  and 
availability.  As  this  happens,  de¬ 
mand  for  MVS  wiD  naturally  shift 
away  from  Systefn/370B  to 
RS/6000  systems.  And  finally,  to 
avoid  having  to  diq>licate  d^l- 
opment  between  MVS  and  ADC. 
IBM  will  offer  an  MVS  migratioa 
path  to  ADC.  2005 

JOHN  CHISHOLM 


S'  Astmdri  Kpdak  Companv.  WO 


Opbat  storage  kbmies  from  Kodak  can  pat  yoa 
ondme  with  more  rfata,  more  qukfdY,  in  fess  space 
Ihm  any  other  optical  system. 

Whether  you  are  in  banking,  insurarKe,  engineering  or 
medkirte,  optical  storage  Ikrraries  from  Kodak 
can  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  inlormalion  system, 
mdcebettec  quicker  ilecisiorts  and  keep  customers 
happy.  The  KODAK  Optical  Disk  System  6800  can  hold 
6.8  gigabytes  of  user  data  on  each  Kodak  optical 
disk,  and  find  any  page  in  iusi  68  secontk!)l  has  the 
fastest  disk  exchange  tirrte.highesi  transfer  rate 
and  smallest  footprint  per  megabyte  in  its  class. 

^  find  out  how  Kodak  optical 

storage  libraries  can  be 
inlegraled  to  meet  your 
requirements.  For  a  complete 
package  of  mformatkmmd 
kttowledgeable  folowHip,  cal 
pr  180044S.6325,ext.993B. 

'V  So  rrtuch  rlata,  so  fittle  time. 
Seeusal 

0CCMIIDei7Fdl'9O 

November  12-16, 1990 
Las  N^gas.  Nevada 


Step  5  —  Migrate  VM  applica¬ 
tions  to  AIX;  phase  out  VSE. 
1994 

St^  6  —  Migrate  OS/400  ap¬ 
plications  to  AIX;  phase  out 
VM.  The  applications  of  three 
IBM  operating  systems  are  mi¬ 
grated  to  ADC,  with  those  of  the 
least  strategic  opmting  system, 
VSE,  migrating  first.  Systems 
Api^tion  Architecture-ADC 
commonality  will  facilitate  nh- 
gratMxi  of  VM  and  OS/400  apfdi- 
catkmstoADC. 

Making  ADC  binaty-compati- 
Ue  with  OS/2  would  bring  the 
then  large  base  of  OS/2  and  X 
Window  System  productivity  ap¬ 
plications  (e.g..  spreadshMts. 
wwd  processing,  grai^ucs)  to 
ADC  on  the  RS/6000. 1995 

Step  7  —  Move  MVS  to 
RS/6000;  offer  choice  Sys- 
te^370  or  RS/6000  platforms 
for  MVS  The  ^ts  of  this  or  any 
other  scenario  is  moving  MVS  to 
the  RS/6000  architecture  —  a 
Hercul^  investment  and  ef- 
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atebotdeneded 

dsaredowa 

is  considering  outsourdng. 

CIO  does  not  have  to  mean  “Career  is  over.”  Not  for  the 
CIO  or  the  IS  management  staff.  Today,  LEGENT  Corporation 
There’s  never  been  is  supplying  the  technologies  and  strategies 
abettertime  that  successliilly  support  the  “do-more-with- 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  less”  objectives  of  IS  Management 

With  LEGENT  technologies,  many  IS  managers  are 
quantifying  and  assessing  their  entire  environment  Then  they 
further  exploit  LEGENT  solutions  to  automate  and  improve 

•  datacenter  performance,  enhance  system  and  network  produc¬ 

tivity,  and  automate  and  manage  the  application  development  life 
cycle.  Resulting  in  increased  productivity,  improved  user  service 
levels,  and  a  reduction  of  overall  IS  costs. 

IS  Management  Performance  Management  Operations 
Management  Software  Management  And  Network  Productivity. 
Five  technologies  from  one  company  committed  to  building  an 
'  ,  effective  partnership  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  IS  enterprise. 

For  mote  information,  call  LEGENT  at  1-800-326-1992. 
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With  softimre  problems  delaying  shipment  of  orders, 
management  wrestles  with  excess  inventory 


This  manufacturer’s  order  processing  software  was  For  more  information  on  Knowledg^are 

developed  with  outdated  methods.  If  you  want  CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  Knowlecfe^are,  Inc., 

modem  tools  for  developing  quality  softwa^  call  3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  3(^. 

Knowle^^are.  Our  Cmpu^  Aided  Sofmre 
Engineering  (CASE)  tookare  helping  thousands  of 
users  develq)  better  software  in  less  time.  Ina 
ComputerworldsuTKf,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 
bestbyawidemaigin.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  IBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


^  Knowfedg^Jf&xe* 


The  World’s  Most  Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Ser 
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BRIEFS  Sequoia  rebounds  with  a  vengeance 


Defense 

Zenith  Data  Systems 
gained  an  unexpected  ally  re¬ 
cently  in  its  defense  against 
patent  infringement  charges 
brought  by  Texas  Instni- 
mentSt  Im.:  Califoniia  in¬ 
ventor  Gilbert  Hyatt,  who 
was  awarded  a  patent  on  the 
micropressor  to  have 
spurr^  the  rise  of  the  micro¬ 
computer.  Hyatt’s  patent  at¬ 
torn^  said  his  client  will 
show  the  court  that  tus  own 
work  predates  the  patents 
that  TI  said  Zenith  infringed 


DeboK 

Tinton  FaOs,  NJ.-based 
real-time  ctMnputer  maker 
Concurreiit  Computer 
Corp.  announced  l^t  week 
that  it  was  unable  to  meet 
the  September  interest  and 
prind^  payments  on  its  se¬ 
nior  bank  debt.  According  to 
recently  appointed  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  D^iis  Brown, 
the  company,  bank  and 
shareholders  agree  that  cor¬ 
porate  and  capital  changes 
are  called  for.  The  question 
that  remains  to  be  answered 
is  whether  the  firm’s  finan¬ 
ciers  will  agree  to  give  Con¬ 
current  the  breathing  ^ce 
to  finish  drafting  and  begin 
implementing  a  new  budness 
plan. 

Morthriefson  page  107 


CEO  Fusco  has  brought  vendor  back  from  death 's  door  with  56%  rise  in  revenue 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAPP 

10  an  industry  where  one  failure 
can  be  fiital,  Marlboro,  Mass.- 
based  Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.  has 
returned  from  the  grave's  edge 
with  something  akin  to  a  healthy 

^ow. 

Strutting  out  revenue  ioe  fiscal 
1990  that  soared  56%  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  to  $48.6  miUkxi,  the  Unix- 
based  feuH-tderant  computer  vendor 
has  fortified  itself  this  past  year  with 
big-name  business  alliances  with  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.,  Samsung  Electroaics 
Co.  Ltd.  and  Rayffietm  Cocp. 

'The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
shooting  ouiaelves  in  the  foot,”  said 
Gabrid  Fusco,  the  beefy,  gravelly- 
vtMced  chairman  and  duef  executive 
<rfficer  udto  pufled  Sequoia  back  from 
the  Inink  thrM  years  ago. 

Sequoia  has  douUed  its  mamifoctur- 
ing  capacity,  raised  $20  million  in  cash, 
moved  to  new  headquarters  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  work  force  of  some  250  em- 
(rfoyees  and  successfully  ushered  out 
its  Series  300  systems  —  six  wedts 
ahead  of  schedule. 

FortwfiwSOO  IwcipiM? 

A  slew  of  new  software  announce¬ 
ments,  which  the  firm  is  poised  to 
make  within  a  few  moitths.  will  ratchet 
up  its  potential  to  win  Fortune  500  ac¬ 
counts,  company  officials  claimed. 

‘‘Clearly,  Sequel  went  from  livmg 
to  sorotm  to  living  again,  and  very  few 
companies  have  done  that,”  said 
Kastner,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group  in  Boston.  "But  Sequoia  is  leap¬ 
ing  for  the  tnass  ring  frtmi  on  top  of  a 
house  of  cards.” 

Kastner  was  referring  to  the  foct 
that  much  of  Sequoia’s  recent  success 


a  Fimco  hungtm  to  the  faltering  firm,  dragged  it  back  into  Aefray 


is  tied  to  OEM  rdationshfoe  with  10% 
stakeholder  HP.  which  taa  exclusive 
ri^ts  to  sdl  Sequoia  boxes  is  the  tele- 
cocnmunicatiofis  marketplace,  and  The 
yitiinate  Corp.,  which  has  a  lock  on 
selling  Sequoia  qrstems  in  the  Pick 
commercial  marketplace.  Yet  another 
OEM  relationsfaip  Samsung  gves 
that  company  esdusive  rights  to  sell 
Sequoia  systems  in  South  Korea. 

Fusco  argued  that  these  business 
partnerships  give  Sequoia  the  kind  of 
intematioiiaJ  reach  and  marketing  ca¬ 
chet  H  could  never  attain  on  hs  own. 

The  aOtsiKe  with  HP  gave  Sequoia 
access  to  HP's  hi^ily  regarded  re¬ 
duced  instiuctkn  set  coaquting  tedi- 
Dol^  and  brou^t  in  a  much  needed 
c^iitalinfuaiooof  $5.8inillioo  —  HP's 
purchase  price  for  10%  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  ftrt  of  the  deal  also  required  HP  to 
buy  22  systems  for  resale  under  its 
own  label;  HP  has  more  than  doubled 


that  commitnient  already.  Fusco  said. 

"I  would  characterise  our  relatioD- 
ahip  (with  HP]  as  a  marriage,  iritereas 
0^  rebtioasfaips  are  only  afiairs,” 
he  said.  "What  we  have  is  an  eight- 
year  partnershfo  with  a  lot  of  room  for 
innovatioiL” 

The  OEM  rdationship  with  Sam¬ 
sung  is  also  enhanced  by  the  two  com- 
IMnies'  (to  to  build  the  Series  40.  a 
land  of  little-tffotber  maghitw  to  ^ 
quota’s  main  hne. 

"If  they’re  able  to  pull  off  a  coup 
with  Samsung  and  produce  a  system 
that  retails  for  under  $100,000  and 
stqiports  100  or  more  users,  it  oxild  be 
a  signififant  challenge  to  s  lot  of  other 
vendm  in  the  industry,”  observed 
Robert  Kidd,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Cahf. 

"Sequoia’s  hfdine  today  is  attached 
to  other  vendors,  although  looking  at 
Continnedon  page  110 
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Software  developers  climb 
onto  assessment  bandwagon 


BYGARYILANTHES 

CVS1VW 


PITTSBURGH  —  The  Softwaie  Bngi- 
oeeriog  Institute  (SED  at  Carnegie  Mel- 
loo  Unrwenity  is  about  to  certify  nme 
congonics  to  aAninistef  its  softime  de- 
wrJojwitit  imriwinfnr  method.  Offidab 
at  SH  «nd  rywnpaiw^  —irt  » 

meats  are  incrcaamgly  in  demand  and  are 
viewed  bjr  tlm  conganies  as  a  com|)etitiwe 
advafltage,  pertkadarfy  wfaeo  bid^  on 
federal  govcnment  jobs. 

The  ronganifH  to  be  hcemed  are 
American  Management  Systems.  Inc., 
Artbv  D.  little,  Inc ,  Boos,  ABen  A  Ham* 
iltao,  Inc.  Conte)  Corp.,  Daytoo  Aero* 
space  Associates,  Inc,  D^iital  KfpwpnM*# 
Corp..  Pra^na  Systems  Corp.  and  Tech* 


oology  Appbcatioos,  Inc.  Abo  on  the  list  is 
the  Software  Productivity  Consortium 
an  organintinn  to  which  a  blue* 
n1)boo  list  of  technology  firms  contributes 
talent  Teams  at  the  firms  will  be  trained 
to  conduct  forma)  assessmerns  (d  the  soft* 
ware  practices  d  client  companies  and 
wfll  be  hcensed  to  bsue  ratings  acceding 
to  a  process-maturity  scab  developed  by 
tbeSEI. 

While  it  has  conducted  some  assess¬ 
ments  itself,  the  SEl  lacks  the  staff  to  han¬ 


dle  the  burge<ming  re<)uests  now  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  per  week, 
said  Betty  Deimel,  a  staff  member  of 
SEI’s  Techndogy  Transitioo 
I^ogram.  Teams  from  the 
nine  cmnpanies  win  be  ready 
to  offer  assessment  services 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
s^ 

The  SEI  b  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  The  assessment  fno- 
gram  was  estaUisbed  as  a 
way  to  transfer  software  engineering 
techndogy  developed  under  DOD  spon¬ 
sorship  to  the  U.S.  defense  industry. 
However,  Deimel  and  others  said  the  in¬ 
creasing  cmnplexity  of  systems  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost  d  scftware  devehg>- 


ment  are  qNtrrtog  interest  in  assessment 
methodologies  among  noodefense  cmnpa- 
niesasweU. 

The  SEI  method  b  cra¬ 
tered  around  a  five-day  site 
visit  during  which  vemkg/ 
client  toama  assess  the  soft¬ 
ware  ivactices  of  the  client 
throu^  a  series  of  ^ructured 
dbcusskms.  At  the  craduskm 
of  the  assessment,  an  overall 
(ffocesematurity  rating  b  as- 
s^ned,  and  recraunendations 
fix'  imivovements  are  detailed  (see  story 
below).  Depending  oi  contractual  agree- 
mrats,  the  licensed  vendcv  may  or  may 
not  assbt  in  ing)lenienting  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Deimd 

The  intent  b  to  assess  the  organiza- 


Rating 

maturity 


The  SEl^  Scftwate  Proceaa  A»> 
■caneat  aarngns  ow  of 

five  mntinty  levds  to  software  de- 


•L«vel  1  —  Initial  proceaa.  The 
paioeabadhoc.aometimeschaot- 
ic.Therebnomanagemeatmecfaa- 
mmn  to  cfMure  that  fdrmaliaed  pro¬ 
cedures  and  proiect  plana  are  used. 
In  a  crbiB,  cnotrob  are  abandoned 
and  people  just  work  harder  at  cod¬ 
ing  and  testing.  There  b  little  se- 


•  Lewd  2  —  Repeatable  proc^ 
Through  eipeiieuLe,  tfaeorgamaa- 
tioo  haa  mastered  projectt  of  partic¬ 
ular  types  but  stianblra  on  new 
chaBengea.  New  trrhnnlngifii  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  iqwet- 
tiog  the  base  of  eupmewe  on 
which  past  uirrrsaei  have  been 
builL  (}rowth  b  slow  and  painfiil, 
and  orgmintional  changes  can  be 
highly  dbrupcive. 

•  Lc^3  —  Defined  process.  The 

organbaricin  has  g 

group  to  focus  eachaively  OB  m- 
proviog  the  software  devdopBiBt 
process.  Aa  array  of  developmeat 
toob  and  methods  m  m  place,  but 
there  u  do  way  to  quratitativefy 
measure  the  cffectivraeaa  of  each 
step  m  the  devdopDsal  prooem. 

•  Lewd  4  —  Managed  process. 
Methods  are  m  place  to  measure 
the  cost  and  quafity,  or  benefit,  of 
each  activity.  For  ezample,  what  b 
the  coat  and  benefit  of  error  detec¬ 
tion  and  conectioB?  The  data  b  , 
costly  to  gather  and  mamtakL 

•  Level  5  —  Automated  ^thering 
of  process-measurement  data.  The 
data  b  uaed  to  prcveit  problems 
and  improve  efficiency. 

Of  113  project  aaoesanenta  con¬ 
ducted  or  observed  by  the  SEI  so 
fat.  8S%  fel  bio  level  1, 14%  were 
at  level  2. 1%  were  u  levd  3,  and 
none  were  at  leveb  4  or  5. 

GARY  ANTHES 
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tion's  practices  as  a  wbcde,  oot  to  critique 
particular  projects.  Deimel  said.  Howev¬ 
er,  she  added,  several  projects  are  oor- 
maQy  exammed  during  the  assessment. 

C^eg  Friedman,  a  spokesman  at  Hern¬ 
don,  W. -based  SFC,  which  is  ^Mmscned 
by  14  aeroq)ace  and  defense  fi^,  said 
the  SPC  w31  have  four  trained  teams, 
each  expected  to  be  employed  full-time 
6osag  assessments.  He  a  typical  en¬ 
gagement  should  cost  the  client  less  than 
$75,000. 

According  to  Friedman,  some  SPC 
member  ccmpanies  have  asked  fw  as¬ 
sessments  tbonselves.  and  all  hope  to 
benefit  from  the  program  by  learning 
more  about  software  engineering  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  industry. 

Federal  agoicies  are  encouraging  bid¬ 


ders  to  go  through  some  kind  of  standard¬ 
ized  assessment,  Friedman  said,  and  some 
agencies  have  conducted  vendw  assess¬ 
ments  themselves  as  part  d  the  proposal- 
evaluatkm  intxess. 

Friedman  added  that  some  agencies 
may  also  favor  companies  having  a  high 
rating,  ahhou^  the  enqrfuisis  should  be 
(riaced  on  the  firm's  ongmng  program  to 
improve  its  sctftware  engineering  prac¬ 
tices. 

Pwblidzing  rwsuHs 

Results  of  the  assessments  remain  confi¬ 
dential,  but  Deimel  acknowledged  that 
smne  cmnpanies  seeking  a  competitive 
advantage  may  puUish  the  results. 

‘i’d  say  that  if  you  have  level  3  prac¬ 
tices  in  i^ce,  you'd  want  to  publicize 


that,"  Deimel  said.  However,  of  the  113 
project  assessments  oonducted  or  ob¬ 
served  by  SEI  so  far.  99%  of  them  feO  into 
level  1  or  level  2.  she  said  (see  story  page 
106). 

"We  see  a  market  to  design,  tailor,  in¬ 
stall  and  support  software  processes  for 
ciieots,''  said  Judah  Mogileosky,  director 
of  technology  marketing  at  Contd.  "A 
software  process  assessment  . . .  would 
be  a  first  step  in  identifytng  a  cBent’s  pro¬ 
cess  needs." 

Ron  Willis,  chief  scientist  for  software 
engineering  tedinology  at  Hu^tes  Air- 
crah  Co.,  said  Hughes  was  so  happy  with 
the  results  of  its  1987  SEI-assisted  as¬ 
sessment  that  it  went  throu^  a  reassess¬ 
ment  this  year.  In  the  first  round,  it  was 
noted  that  Hughes  collected  process  data 


on  a  |etiject-^-project  basis  but  did  not 
have  a  w^  to  integrate  the  data  brom  mul¬ 
tiple  projects,  libe  company  earned  a 
‘ ‘stro^  level  2,"  WQIis  said. 

By  the  time  the  reassessment  oc- 
curr^  Ihighes  had  put  in  place  an  auto¬ 
mated  system  for  capturing  and  mamtam- 
ing  the  process  ctata,  allowing  cross- 
project  performance  comparisons  and 
statistical  analyses  for  the  orgamiatioa  as 
a  whole.  A  "ht^  level  3"  was  earned  tl» 
time  in  a  process  that  Willis  said  coat 
Hughes  $45,000  in  sternal  labor  and  och¬ 
er  expenses. 

"I’m  really  sold  on  it  becutse  it’s  mobi¬ 
lizing  the  U.S.  to  improve."  Willis  said. 
‘The  process-inatur^  concept  and  the 
pressure  (DOD)  to  use  process  maturi¬ 
ty  are  mobU^ing  us." 
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Sequoia 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  105 

any  aniaB  company  todqr.  that's  hardty  a 
uBiqiie  sitnatko/’  added  John  Dimkle.  an 
ana^  at  Rfackgroup  Technologies  in 
Hampton,  NJL  ''What  Sequoia  is  doing  is 
usiog  tbooe  current  agreements  to  lever¬ 
age  adriitinnal  sales,  then  taking  those 
earningB  and  reinveating  in  the  business 
todevelop  their  own  products." 

Analysts  lend  to  give  the  bon'ssfaare 
Sequoia’s  mnrhart  credit  to  Fusco.  The 
2S-yev  IBM  veteran  spent  four  years 
managing  Iomega  Corp.,  which  makes 
data  storage  devices,  before  joining  the 
fouh-tolerant  computer  vendor  in  1987. 

As  a  start-tip  in  1981,  Sequoia  staked  a 


dahn  in  what  was  then  a  backwater  niche 
d  Unix-based  £ndt-toleraitt  systems.  Its 
first  beta-test  ahipmegt  was  in  1984,  but 
software  problems  bogged  down  com¬ 
mercial  afakments  for  three  years. 

When  Fuaoo  arrived  at  the  moribund 
Sequoia,  the  cooqnny  was  out  cd  cash,  un¬ 
able  to  get  its  Se^  200  systems  out  the 
door  and  paring  its  work  force  down  to  a 
htstoric  hm  of  53  employees. 

"A  lot  of  smaQ  f«npani^«  talk  about 
(doing]  what  be  mana^  to  do/'  Kidd 
said.  "And  that's  getting  decent  finannng 
and  lining  up  people  to  give  them  clout 
and  distributioo  chmnels  and  a  beO  of  a  lot 
ofcreifiiffity." 

Fusco  volleys  that  credit  right  back  to 
his  own  management  team  and  employ¬ 
ees.  "1  benefitted  from  aQ  those  years  of 


effort  and  an  awful  lot  of  money  spent  on 
designing  our  basic  architecture,"  be  in¬ 
sisted.  "I  got  to  build  the  cranpany  rather 
than  shrink  it" 

Naw  corstwstoiits 

These  days,  Sequcaa's  niche  is  a  bustling 
place  with  new  Unix  competitkMi  from 
Tandem  Computers.  Inc.  and  Stratus 
Computer,  Inc.,  the  two  biggest  names  in 
fooft-tolerant  ccxnputers.  "The  big  ven¬ 
dors  are  going  afti^  OLTP,  and  general 
competitioa  is  high,"  Kidd  noted.  "Does 
any  small  company,  fault-tcderant  or  not, 
have  the  staying  power  to  hold  out^ 
That's  the  real  question." 

Despite  showy  growth  over  the  past 
year,  Street  continues  to  cast  a  cold 
eye  on  Sequoia.  Its  stock  price  recently 


hit  6Vk  points,  the  lowest  price  since  the 

company  went  public  last  March. 

^21,  there  are  signs  of  a  thaw.  Thomas 
Rooney,  an  industry  analyst  at  Donald¬ 
son,  Lu^  and  Jenrette,  initiated  cover¬ 
age  of  Sequoia  last  July  with  the  (ksenra- 
tioo  that  its  stock  was  undervalued. 
Rooney  noted  bow  growth  in  Sequoia’s 
target  online  transaction  processing 
(OLTP)  markets  —  financial  services, 
telecommunications,  manufocturing/dis- 
tributioo  and  federal  government  con¬ 
tracts  —  is  anticipated  to  run  "in  excess 
of  40%  over  the  next  three  years." 

Sequoia  is  also  keeping  (me  foot  in  the 
still  lucrative  defense  market  Raytheon 
Corp.  is  using  Sequoia's  multiprocessor 
and  foult-tolerant  teduM^ogy  to  develop 
space-home  ap(2ications.  The  revenue 
potential  there,  Fusco  said,  wfll  come  in 
royalties  and  cro6»4icensing  agreements. 

"We’ve  been  through  the  tkne  when 
we  had  to  convince  peo(4e  it  was  worth 
the  risk  to  buy  us,"  he  said.  "We  can’t  £(»’- 
get  what  we’ve  been  and  where  we  want 
to  go." 

That  is  the  kind  of  attitude  some  ana¬ 
lysts  believe  may  leave  Sequoia  standing 
among  the  survivors  on  the  OLTP  battle¬ 
field  of  the  1990s. 

"I  would  bet  that  Sequoia  win  be  suc¬ 
cessful  because  they  know  who  they  are," 
Ounkle  sakL  "They're  reinvestiDg  in  th^ 
(mn  tecfanok^,  and  they  haven't  burned 
any  of  tbehr  past  customers.  That  dxms 
their  dedication  to  the  market  long 
term." 

Backonthe 
competitive 
cutting  edge 

Sequoia  buikfe  multiproceS' 
sor,  crash-proof  cocapu- 
ters  runnittg  eitbeir  its  own 
venioo  of  the  Unix  operat- 
ng  system  or  Pick,  an  in¬ 
dustry-standard  operating  system 
with  thousands  of  commercial  ntpB- 
catfoosand  2^  inilliaii  devotees. 

Sequoia  macinDes  range  in  price 
from  $480,000  to  $3  obIBod  and 
areoptimisBdforhtft-petlionnancx 
oo-Bnetransactioo  processing. 

ifowever,  since  its  prices  run 
25%  to  30%  tngber  than  those  of 
competing  Una  vendors.  Sequoia 
foces  tough  prioe/peifdnnance 
conyetitioo  from  panU  oompnt- 
iog  vendon  such  as  Sequent  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  and  Pyrsmkl 
Technology  Corp. 

Tlie  average  Sequoia  sale  runs 
about  $750,000,  and  the  iwHiim*  js 
often  used  in  environments  with 
enormous  databsaes,  sprawfing  ter¬ 
minal  netwmhs  and  Ugh  tranaac- 
tknvolamea. 

Contracton  (Rumman  Corp. 
and  Raytheon  Corp.  bought  Sequoia 
iTTHtmis  Tn  rrliy  ndirih  tmtingin 
fonnatfoo  and  interpret  surveil- 
lance  data,  GTE  Hawaiiau  Tele- 
phone  uses  a  Seqaoia  system  for 
network  mnifement  and  support, 
and  Bel  Atfontk  Co.  uses  one  to  de¬ 
liver  ctMonrardmg  services, 

MARTFRAN  JOHNSON 
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Recentfy,  a  bt  of  high-perfixinance  netwoik 
pe(ple  have  put  their  feith  in  fiber  qjtics. 

But  fiber  opti(  nd  its  FDDI  standard  don’t 
ensure  high  speed  and  capacity.  That  depends 
on  the  network  equipment,  not  the  fiber. 

Netwrak  Systems  netwc^  have  always 
focused  on  hi^  performance.  Our  routers  and 
host  ccraiecticms  were  designed  to  woik  with 
FIOI  and  many  other  standards.  You  get  a 
proven  architecture  with  high 
I  speed  and  bandwidth  for  a  huge 
'  range  of  applications. 

^  you  can  build  an  impressive 
ndwc»k  novv  that  could  last  for  ages. 
If  you’ve  seen  the  light  of  FDDI,  caU  us  at 
1-800-338-0122  and  ^  about  networking 
with  a  higher  pcwec  ^ 
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COMMENTARY 

Jim  Nash 

Earthquakes, 

useri^kes 


In  relatkm  to  the  number 
of  square  miles  affected 
by  an  earthquake,  the 
epicenter  is  very  small  — 
just  two  opposing  pieces 
of  rock  grating  together 
till  one  gives  way. 

So  it  is  in  the  business  world  and,  in 
particular,  the  world  of  LANs.  There,  the 
long-silent  nff  between  Microsttft  and 
Novell  is  widening,  causing  rumblings 
that  could,  and  maybe  should,  prove  dis¬ 
concerting  to  users  waiting  to  enjoy  No- 
veil/Microsoft  intermanageability. 

At  the  center  of  the  tension  is  a  sin^ 
and  relatively  minor  point  of  contentkm. 
It  ai^tears  that  a  contract  di^te  worth 
$500,000  is  all  that  keeps  the  two 
networking  firms  firom  coc^>erating  with 
each  other  kng  enough  to  make  their  op¬ 
erating  systems  intermanageable.  Inter- 
tnanageal^ty  would  greatly  sinqdify  the 
task  of  running  multivendor  networks. 

.  Of  course,  more  than  petty  account¬ 
ing  points  are  aggravating  the  situation, 
but  Novdl  CEO  Ray  Noorda  said  he 
could  work  closely  with  Microsoft  if  only 
the  dispute  were  settled.  Mkroscrft  re¬ 


fused  to  comment  oo  the  matter  at  alL 

At  issue  is  money  that  Provo.  Utah- 
based  Novell  claims  is  owed  it  by  Micro- 
soh.  for  work  dcme  by  NoveD's  most  re¬ 
cent  acquisition,  Excelan. 

Back  in  1988,  Excelan  —  not 
within  the  Novell  fold  —  was  writing 
TCP/IP  for  Microsoft's  LAN  Manager 
network  operating  system.  As  part  of  that 
COTtract,  Excelan  bad  to  license  certain 
Microsoft  code  rights.  Accmtling  to  Exce- 
lan's  former  (H’esident,  Kanwal  Rekhi, 
Excelan  had  paid  $500,000  —  of  a  tot^  of 
$2  million  —  to  Microsoft  for  royalties 
and  code  ri^ts  by  the  time  the  NoveO  ac¬ 
quisition  made  the  Microsoft/Excdan 
project  moot. 

Rekhi.  who  is  now  executive  vice- 
{H'esident  of  product  development  at  No¬ 


vell.  said  that  Microsoft  was  enraged  af¬ 
ter  hear  that  Novell  was  going  to  merge 
with  Excelan  in  1989.  He  said  that  de¬ 
spite  a  trek  be  and  Noorda  made  to  Micro- 
s^'s  corporate  headquarters  in  Red¬ 
mond.  to  unn^  feathers, 

Microsoft  took  back  its  equipaieiit  and 
code  before  the  merger  was  signed. 

‘Tfow  they  refuse  to  refimd  our  mon¬ 
ey,"  Rekhi  s^  “Wben  we  went  up  there, 
we  were  ready  to  provide  interoperabO- 
ity  between  Netw^  and  LAN  Manager 
a^  beb>  market  the  solutioa,  but  they 
were  adamant  about  not  hdping  us  at  alL" 

I’m  not  talking  deprivation  on  either 
side  of  the  spat,  however.  NovdI’s  net 
revenue  readied  $422  milbon  last  fiscal 
year.  And  reports  are  that  Microsoft  CEO 
Bin  Gates  ra»itly  bought  a  Rvsche 


worth  an  estimated  $600,000. 

Is  anyone,  in  bet,  doing  withoiA?  Yes 
—  the  users,  for  whom  interoperability  is 
still  in  the  promise  stage. 

These  firms  have  it  in  their  power  to 
resolve  their  differences  quiddy  and  get 
on  with  their  eAirts  to  move  the 
networking  industry  forward  throu^  in- 
teroperatioo.  The  earthquake  released 
by  allowing  up  to  85%  of  the  market  to 
manage  their  systems  without  a  hstdi 
would  be  far-rndung,  all  ri^it  It'a  hard 
to  bdieve,  however,  that  it  would  be 
seen  as  a  disaster  by  the  hordes  of  IS  man¬ 
agers  suddenly  rid^  herd  over  a  less  re¬ 
dundant,  less  chaotic  environment. 

Naah  •  a  CompmtrrmnU  Wot  Cotat  bmwi 


There’s  no  end  to  how  far  people  will  go 
to  get  COMPUTERWORLD  first. 

Staying  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  information  industry  some¬ 
times  calls  for  drastic  measures  —  especially  if  your  name  is  way 
’  down  on  your  cranpany’s  Computerworld  routing  list. 

But  there’s  really  no  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  compromising 

I .  position. 

1 

Now  you  can  be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  get  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  news  on  topics  ranging  from  people  and 
products  to  trends  and  technology  to  issues  and  information. 

Simply  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  issues  of  the  best-read  publication  in  the  com- 
.  .  puter  industry.  Hus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 

The  Premier  100,  an  aimual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue 
.  to  OTder  your  own  copy. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  to 
Computerworld  first 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Lowdown  on  making  consultant  grade 


It’s  not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  walk 
into  a  company,  budd  instant  trust 
and  teQ  managers  why  they’re  do¬ 
ing  something  wrong  and  they 
can  fix  it  lltere’s  no  denying  it 
tbou^  Consultants  provide  an  evalua¬ 
tive  eye  that  in-house  staff  simply  can't 
match.  But  just  what  does  it  take  to  make 
it  as  a  consultant  these  days? 

A  grouped  consultants  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  for  at  least  10  years  offer  some  an¬ 
swers.  Most  of  them,  who  now  haixUe  ev¬ 
erything  fixxn  management  consulting  to 
writing  and  sui^XMting  vertical  applica¬ 
tions  packages,  began  their  consulting  ca¬ 
reers  as  contract  programmers.  Their 
first  contracts  were  usually  with  compa¬ 
nies  at  wtnefa  they’d  previously  worked  as 
employees.  Innocent  and  convenient  as  it 
sounds,  this  is  the  first  consuHiiig  pitfall 
Often,  the  consultants  agreed,  they  relied 
too  heavily  on  their  first  chei^ 

Jeffrey  Sachs,  president  of  Alembic 
Computer  Services,  Inc.  in  Mesa.  Aria., 
indicates  that  it  was  scary  to  be  dependent 
on  one  customer  when  be  first  began  to 
consult.  “After  the  first  year,  I  promised 
myself  I  would  never,  ever  fis^  myself 
with  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket,”  Sachs 
says.  Sachs,  who  has  been  consulting  for 
1 1  years,  has  kept  his  resolution:  His  firm 
supp«t$75  active  accounts. 

Few  of  the  consultants  stiD  work  in  the 
same  hardware  and  software  environ¬ 
ments  they  mastered  as  employees,  but 
several  of  them  cootmue  to  concentrate 
on  ^ip^tion  areas  that  they  had  learned 
on  the  job.  Bob  Upham,  president  of  Ken¬ 
dall  H<4t,  Inc.  in  New  York,  supports  this 


idea.  While  the  technical  skills  be  brou^t 
with  him  were  important  in  getting  start¬ 
ed.  be  now  rebes  extensively  on  the  skills 
in  business  analysis,  project  management, 
project  life-cyde  methodology  and  per¬ 
sonnel  managemeitt  that  be  learned  as  an 
employee  prior  to  consulting. 

Like  most  cd  the  consultants  inter¬ 
viewed,  Upham  says  that  his  biggest  sur¬ 
prise  about  consultif^  is  “the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  maintaining 
the  business.”  Successful 
consulting,  be  says,  requires  a 
k)C  of  interaction  with  accoun¬ 
tants,  lawyers  and  bankers,  as 
well  as  constant  networking 
with  other  business  people. 

As  their  businesses  have 
grown,  many  consultants 
have  moved  from  selling  their 
own  services  to  managing  the 
work  ed  emi^yees.  After  13 
years,  Sachs  says,  he  began  to 
bum  out  on  technical  work.  As  a  solution, 
he  says,  he  "started  hiring  kids  who  were 
thrill^  with  the  challenge  cf  writing  a 
program.”  This  allowed  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  analysts  and  design,  dealmg  with 
clients  and  monitoring  the  fiitandal  state 
of  his  firm. 

SoHs-foctors 

The  consultants  who  seem  to  be  the  most 
satisfied  with  their  careers  are  those  who 
have  either  followed  a  pattern  similar  to 
what  Sachs  describes  or  devoted  some  of 
their  energies  to  developing  and  market¬ 
ing  software  as  weD  as  services. 

Y.  Alan  Griver,  a  partner  in  Flash  Cre¬ 
ative  Management,  Inc.  in  Teaneck,  N  J., 
says  that  while  he  loves  the  consulting 
side  of  his  business,  he  realized  that  “hav¬ 


ing  a  somewhat  static  part  of  the  business 
bringing  in  cash  can  help  ease  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  consulting  side.”  Griver  says 
that  the  money  software  products  bring  in 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  pick  and 
choose  the  interesting  consulting  jobs. 

For  those  vdx)  have  not  (fiversified 
their  consulting  practices,  burnout  be¬ 
comes  a  very  real  threat.  Ehc  ?ooit.  who 
for  the  last  12  yc^  has  run  RKT  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  in  Windham, 
N.H.,  observes  that  “there 
aren't  many  people  who  make 
it  pastadet^de.” 

A  major  source  of  fiustra- 
tioo  for  a  consultant  is  the 
need  to  keep  up  with  ever- 
changing  technologies.  Ste¬ 
phen  K^,  a  partner  at  Mid- 
Michigan  Ccxnputer  Ccmsult- 
ants,  Inc.  in  Bay  City.  Mkh., 
sums  up  the  prevail  atti¬ 
tude:  "I  hate  having  to  learn 
something  new  every  week,  but  I  do  it 
anyway.”  Over  tlK  course  of  his  11  years 
as  a  consttttaot.  Kent  has  at  different 
times  concentrated  on  HooeyweO,  Inc. 
systems  and  developing  software  for  Da- 
tapoiot  Corp.  systems.  Now.  as  an  IBM 
business  partner,  he  works  mainly  on  IBM 
midrange  systems  and  personal  computer 
software. 

Even  those  who  have  been  successful 
building  consulting  careers  around  spe¬ 
cialized  niches  must  keep  an  eye  on 
emerging  and  competing  technologies. 
Austin,  Texas-based  database  consultam 
Jim  Hoffman,  who  has  worked  with  SAS 
Institute,  lnc.'8  System  2000  databases 
for  the  past  12  years,  has  taken  care  to 
cross-train  on  two  other  datab^  prod¬ 
ucts:  Computer  Corporatkm  of  America's 


Model  204  and  Oracle  Systems  Corp.‘t 
Oracle. 

Consultants  must  remain  flexible  and 
show  a  willingness  to  play  many  roles  in 
response  to  changing  cbent  needs.  Jeff  Ja¬ 
cobs,  president  of  Consart  Systems.  ^ 
in  Manhattan  Beach,  Cahf..  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  consultant  for  17  years,  reports 
that  within  a  short  period  of  time,  he 
found  hhnself  doing  hands^  program¬ 
ming  in  LISP  as  wdl  as  (banning  enter- 
prisewide  deploynient  of  systems  for  a 
major  oil  company. 

Morteatifig  volua 

All  of  the  ctmsultants  agree  that  the  need 
to  market  themselves  to  cheats  never 
goes  away.  John  Thompson,  president  of 
Logic  Consuttams.  Inc.  in  St  Louis,  who 
has  been  consulting  for  20  years  and 
adrase  ompany  employs  24  people,  sums 
it  up.  Altho^  be  admits  that  “marketing 
is  not  one  of  my  favorite  things,”  he  pur¬ 
sues  a  marketing  strata  that  rebes  on  a 
combination  of  limited  advertising,  refer¬ 
rals  from  previous  cheats  and  contacts 
made  thro^  his  active  partidpatioa  in 
prcrfesaaonal  organizations. 

Accord^  to  Hoffman,  building  a  reb- 
tiofi^  with  a  vendor  can  be  an  effective 
way  to  find  clients.  Guy  Scharf.  president 
of  Software  Architects,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View.  Calif.,  says  that  the  nature  of  the 
consulting  business  is  often  “feast  or  bm- 
me.”  Consultants  may  have  more  custom¬ 
ers  than  they  can  support  one  month  yet 
find  themselves  idle  the  next 

When  the  consultants  were  asked  what 
the  incentive  was  in  woiking  70  to  80 
hours  per  week,  Sachs  summed  it  up  best: 
“Independence  can  be  addictive.” 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you 
the  unique  option  of  RE¬ 
GIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run 
your  ad  in  the  Eastern, 
Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  regional  editions. 
Computerworld  gives  you 
the  only  regional  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  section 
available  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  for 
computer  professionals. 
And  no  other  newspaper 
or  magazine  reaches  so 
many  qualified  computer 
professionals  regionally 
or  nationally! 

Computerworld’s  Total 
Auience  by  Region 

S^onal . 


To  place  your  ad  region¬ 
ally  or  nationally,  caU 
John  Corri^,  Vice  Pres 
ident/Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing,  at  800/343-6474 
(in  MA.  508/879- 
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PROFESSIONALS 


H-t-B  is  seeWng  compiling  professionals  with  experience  in  IBM  mamlrarTB 
and  NCR  Toni^  Systerns  development 

STATC-OF-TUE-Airr  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  90'» 

•  IBM  3090-200J  with  MVS/ESA  •  Enterprise  Modeling 

•  NCR  Towr  650  with  UNIX  •  C  A  S  E.  Methodologies 

•  DB2.  ORACLE.  IMS  and  CICS  •  Al  and  EXPERT  Systems 

•  Satellite  Communications  •  image  Processing 

SOFTWARE  DEVnOPME'fT  ENVIRONMENT 


SQL 

TSO/ISPf 

FOCUS 

OS/2 

EASYTRIEVE 

COBOL 

DM 

PANVALET 

C/SHELL 

VSAM 

WORKSTATIONS 

TELON 

SR.  SYSTEMS  DESIGNER 

•  Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  systems  devel* 
-  opment  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  experience  and  education 

•  Project  supervisory  experience 

•  IBM  Large  System  experience  and/or  UNIX 

•  Experience  with  Systems  Development  Methodology 
SYSTEMS  DESIGNER 

•  Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  systems  devel¬ 
opment  or  an  ^uivaient  combination  of  experience  and  education 

•  IBM  Large  System  experience  and/or  UNIX 
ASSOC! A  TE  DESICNEP 

•  Bachelor’s  degree  and  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in  programming 
or  the  equivalent  combination  of  experience  and  education 

•  IBM  Large  System  experience  and/or  UNIX 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of 
professionals  who  work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  profes¬ 
sionals,  it’s  often  important  to  find  ones 
with  experience  working  on  systems  sp^ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing 
to  banking,  healthcare  to  insurance,  Com¬ 
puterworld  reaches  the  right  people  in  ev¬ 
ery  major  industry. 


Number  of  Compute  rworW  Reoders 
wWi  Expoftonee  in  Koy  InduelrlM 
(EfiHreCarMr) 


.  1.',' '  'I rr 


CamputwVaiiferindCaniuWng . 147.897 

Cmputir  MmiKknr . 79.S21 

MOMcalicainixiMn . 37.110 

in*dknv4ciiiooinpunn . 46,938 

•tcMoIi  comouMs . 33.851 

paraonal  cotnpuWra . 47.758 

tachnlol  woftisWiara . 24^89 

Software  Vendor . 130688 

lotiwyi  aciti  eyreema  . 57661 

(ormadunvaeala . 74.967 

lor  amdi  aeda  ayatama . 61674 

lorpaiaonalcanipiiaari . 76767 

•or  lechnical  workatationa . 26.379 

NoivCfnjCanvuerPraducliManulaciurer . 36994 

VAWdaalarAilalar . 27,557 

OPSan4oaBwaaulconnc<OPSanloaa . 56077 

ConamUnoftrennaiQ . 89,677 

Maniilaclurar(no1conipijiare) . 168.664 

Inawanco . 52,910 

HaaWicare . 64,729 

BankhB/imancM  Sarvicaa . 97653 

Qowmmanl-ladaralMMallocal . 110.389 

BuakiaaaSaivloajttoaptOP) . 40.106 

Communlcaliona  Syalatna . 28.913 

PuMclHMiaa . 54664 

Ttanapotlallon .  26.031 

Wtiolaaala/retaa  Trade . 111,095 

Education . 125,184 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Clas^ed 
Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


WE  DON’T  JUST 
RIDE  ON  A  GREAT 
REPUTATION 


Hnc*ln{>PMntulbngforov»r24yMrs  ExcMenc*  in  servics.  quality  and  rmutts 
it'i  a  raputitien  you  can  ba  proud  ot. 

ftm  now.  wa  art  saatung  P«opia  witb  Z-pkia  yaara  axperianca  in  any  o*  ina 


IBM  MAINFRAME.  PC,  A8/400 
fOMS,  DB2,  AOABAS,  ORACLE 
COBOL,  IBM  ASSEMBLER.  PL/1.  RPG  III 
OS/MVS.  VM/CMS.  UNIX 

DEC  VAX,  MKROVAX,  VAX  CLUSTERS 
ORACLE.  ROB,  DATATRCVE,  ULTRA.  MANTIS 
VAX/VMS,  OCL,  ACMS.  TOMS,  CYBORO  PAYROa 
COBOL,  OIBOL.RPQil 

AsanwRtbarolotrpacasaningorgantzaiion,  you'i  an|oy  an  axcenent  »aiyy,  paid 
orartima,  tuparior  banafits  and  Cha  raputMon  of  an  ndustry  laadar  For  mora 
nfonnatton.  cal  Palga  RandoBP  at  (#04)  XSO>51tO  or  fai  (404)  040>ttt3  or 
sand  your  raa^ana  to  Paage  at:  toatyaia  Iniaiwalianal  Cerpwatlan.  Parfmalar 
400  Cantor,  IlOO  Jotmaow  Parry  Aood,  AOanto,  Oaergla  00342.  An  EquN  Op¬ 
portunity  Efflptoyer 


ATC 


A  Reputation  You  Can  Be  Proud  Of 


FOR  CAROIINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  oppDriur>*l)as 
m$i  lor  on-line  ano  data 
base  apoiicaiions  P/A  s  as 
wen  as  systems  programmers 
artoOBAs  FeePa^i  Please 
call  or  serv)  resume  to 
KaWi  RatoMa.  CPC 
Syttoma  Snatch,  tnc 
303  Harttaoa  Park 
Uka  Wyaa,  SC  2S710 
te3/S31-212» 


Sciiirrr 

si 


1  ('\<IS 


opportunity  for  you  As  a  Senior  Programmer  An 
alysi.  you  would  wwk  in  our  slunoing  stx-slory 
Gilding  icompleted  in  19891  alonpide  dedicated  in- 
dividuds  who  would  consult  with  you  daily  on  oo- 
inetous  projects 


ming  experience  including  some  Unisys  A  ser^ 
background  and  a  Bachelor  s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  a  related  field  PIW  patient  care 
experience  is  preferred 

Along  with  the  rewards  of  working  in  a  ca|Iaciiy 
where  vovr  programs  can  make  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  children,  you  would  enmy  a  competitive 
salary  and  ber.efits  package  incluaing  emplo^  paid 
medical/ dental /Hfe/kHiMenn  disability  insurance 
child  care  facility,  tax  deinred  retiremeni  plao  with 
employer  match  and  more.  For  consideration,  sub 
mu  resume  with  salary  requirements  la  Coek-Forl 
Worth  Childfcn's  Mcoicol  Center.  Homan 
Reaources  Depnrtroent.  801  7lh  Avenue.  Fort 
Mtertli.  TX  76KM.  or  call  Lori  dao.  Cmfiloy- 
menl  Monofcr  ol  (817)  885-4415  for  more 
isiortDOlion.  Equal  Opporrunify  Employer 


CHILDRENS  MEDICAL  CENTER 


RESEARCH  triangle 

opportunities 

Ca^reii,  i.oen- 

Mf-j  SM  {C-ftOi  ■'CS 

vs 

tl  At«»— 


c>C5  c-.-jr.  ;icc 

vat  s, U].t  0*SD 
U^>  S,' 


Tlx  Undeewood  Crmp.  Inc. 

•..It--  ,  •  ...  -r  - 

“Vf  ^  :V.- 


OCTOBER  B.  1990 


CONSULTANTS 


ma(o4tyorihobMiaa.  Ourei 


VAX  OOeOL  FoMwi;  OWM. 


naM:  wsoe/Dc.iOMs/Aoao. 
062.  rtoamm/Waal. 

AOABAS/MtTUfUU 


kR9C:  UNK/CCv  *.  Tomamet. 
Eaaol.  ktom/Foeuo. 
300M.Wana^HP3000 


rO.  8a  1731. 

Si.  Iowa.  MO  43004621 
(3IS)43S.|07» 
FAX(314)4344>S2 

WtCCVMatow 


USAA  is  successful  because  we*ve  always  made  people  and  advanced  lechnotogy  our 
highest  priorities.  Our  people-fim  orientation  means  superb  work  and  recreation  eovi- 
ronments.  open  coremunicsiiao  aid  team  support  U  meats  a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous 
career  devetoproeot  and  innovative  benefits.  Technology  leadership  means  intensive 
‘Total  Quality  Management"  and  coniinootts  development  and  redevelopment  of  systems 
applications. 

In  San  Antonio.  Texas,  you'll  discover  a  ridi  multi*cultural  lifestyle  ihu  combines 
urban  amenities,  easy  commuting  and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It's  a 
great  place  to  raise  a  family,  and  we  ought  to  know.  USAA's  corporate  f^ly  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  best  in  Sm  Antonio.  We  are  an  int^mied  family  of  companies  provid¬ 
ing  insurance  and  luumcial  products  and  services  lo  oHicers  of  America's  armed  forces 
since  1922. 

HARDWARE  SKOlilST 

•  Requires  6  years  experience  in  configuration  and  environmental  planning.  instaUation, 
vendor  coordination,  and  proMem  resolution  for  IBM  mainframe  and  lA)  equipment  or 
plug  compMible  equivalents  in  a  large  mohi-CPU  Muki-Veodor  computer  center 

•  Communicaiion  equipment  experience  preferable 

•Knowledge  of  the  most  cunent  IBM  mainframes.  IBM  I/O  cquipmenL  and  plug 
compatible  equipment  available 


' ' '  '.'i: 


•  Requires  2-3  years  experience  installing  purchased  packages  with: 

—  Sftftware  instdlation  using  SMPE 

—  CA  Products  to  include:  CAl.  CA7.  CAl  1  or  ACF2 

•  Experience  supporting  programmers,  r^Krators,  and  end  users 


•  Mirumum  of  8  years  experience  with  SNA 

•  College  degree/or  equivalent  experience  required 

•  Proven  sldUs  requited: 

—  VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging  — LU6.2I 

—  VTAM/NCPTVacc  Analysis  _  3745s,  1 


—  LU  6.2  Development  Experience 

—  3745s,  Token  Ring 


—  VTAM/NCP  Control  and  Flow  — Network  Performance  Tuning 


-  VTAM  Programming 


—  Network  Management  Tools  use  and/or 
devclopmenl:  Netview  or  Neunaster 


Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  right  reasons!  (^ualifted  candidates  shouki  send  a 
resume  to: 


USAA 

USAABulMIng 

San  Antonio,  Tcxai  782884055 

Attn:  Emptoyment  8  PUcement/SO/TUL/CW 

FAX  (512)  498-1489 


USAA 


No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H/V. 


SYSTEMS  PROQRAJNMER 
SPECtAUST 

An  you  may  k  tema  nv  togwea  cvmt?  tu*  t 
Kxic  M  M  emotonan  Mtiaii  m  ew  in  toww  ottt 
ftoenttB  tetoy  MX  flAMpa  in  ntonkimM  opnM 
lAtoa  MVs.  ESA.  tod  VM  wWeh  laacra  Miwa 
ana  Mu*i0  oca.  082.  CMS.  TOcS.  M  tM8 
Tia  quNM  ctoxata  «■  ran  hv  to  m  yovi  r  — 


ora  V  man  of  Va  Uwto  aA-wtoam 
ptotorad 

DATA  BASE  SPECIALIST 


w»  efto  •  oanaaam  ny  aa  btooh  naagt  nN8«  ftouoH  on 
nn  8  you  ao  WtoM  (I  va  topenSy  paon  CM  4ee-3m 
■34  vtondyotf  namto  -  - 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  talent  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
faa,  there  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  charged.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today's 
business,  so  has  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

What's  more,  many  of  today's  recruiters  don 't  use  today's 
most  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
[  since  1982.  To  make  maneis  worse,  there 
^  are  more  computers  in  today’s  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  ik  competing  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn’t  changing  for  the  bener  -and  that’s  sure 
Sapply  Demand  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  '90s. 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally 
reach  "active "  job  seekers  — 
those  who  actively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represent  2  in  10  of  today's  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 
computer  professionals  are  "pas¬ 
sive"  jdb  seekers  —  those  who 


For  mry  M  of  loday'i 
co—yottr  |o>  itekero  ■  ■ 
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would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  "non-movers”  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today's  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today's  com¬ 
putet  job  seekers.  What’s  worse,  if 
you're  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
are  as  inefficient  as  their  limited  audience. 


7  if*  - 
IkMiTcl 


More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

.That’s  because  Computerworld  tezdnes  over  612,000  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that’s  rich  with  passive  and  aaive  job  seekers. 

That's  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  than  in  any  other  professional  newsfaper.  And  why 
Computerworld  is  the  single  place  where  America's  computer 
professionals  es^ect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 

Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computerworld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  stan  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  bener  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday,, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 

Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week's  Computer  Careers 
section.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  pa,ssive  or  active. 

It's  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won’t.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
maie  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 

For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


\S/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

•  xh  VhMdnan  Han.  the  larical  divesified  lechitical  *erv»cea  company  (dedi 
tatcd  MncOy  to  the  AS/400  and  S/30  syMema)  in  (he  ceum/y.  PtovKfang  technical 
vj^onio  manyofthetop  PonuneZOeooipanieain  Amenca,  ate  the  conauliing 

eapcria,  commicied  to  maMenng  technol^iea.  attending  to  detail*  and  cfeatma 
toluiiona  &»r  accelerated  growth  and  phertomenal  *ucee**  have  cmaied  a  rteed  for 
ulented  Data  Proceaaing  PIOFCSSIONALS  to  thaie  «n  a  future  of  Mgmncam  chai 
lenge  and  reward  ■«  a  highly  progrcaaive  leain  cneironmoftt 
»e  correnrty  raquirc  mdivtduat*  with  2.  year*  tolid  Syttem  Jg.  or  AS*00  eipcrt 
ence.  tPO  tO  and  prefiCMncy  in  any  of  the  fellowtng 

•  T«c*nieaJ  Conauhlng  •  Data  CcMBmantcailon* 

•  Dc*%t  •  p»o|tet  Manageaoeni 

•  Educaatoa  •  Tratefng  •  Piuduci  DeWtopatent 

POSmONS  AU  CUUIENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  iNOlANAPOUS. 

»  Get  to  the  HAIT  of  challenge  and  reward  ai  Whuiman 

Hart  We  offer  one  of  the  fineat  cempenaaoon  pachagra 
M  the  inAiatry.  including  fwgh  earning  potential,  prefect 
dtverstcy.  incentive*,  paid  maurance  coverage,  relocation 
ailowaitce  and  other  impreacive  benefiu.  Pleaae  send  your 
reaume  in  ttnci  conr>dence  lO;  Jared  Bobo.  Dlreetor  of 
■ecndUng.  WtHunan  Hart.  37T  Ca«  Btaierfield  Road. 
Suite  425.  tMabaad.  iL«ei4R.  (7M)  9T1-2270.  Etyjal 
Opportuniiy  Employer  M/F 

Whittman-Hart 

T)«rlaudermlllMMHlrui<rSii*iiiiiiiis 
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T102  «Sr«^ftfflEWir5-7  ieJt#»rTBRt'ftr6F 

IC>G35iry-v3>^ 

TEL:  011-8t-3-222-6411 


CampbRll  County  m  Gillette  Wyoming  ■$  seeking  an  ei- 
pedenced  proframmer/anafyst  to  lead  a  staff  of  three 
others  in  the  delivery  of  many  types  of  applications  to  aN 
county  depanmants.  iop  is  high  vlslMlty  reportirW  to 
MIS  director.  Our  environment  consists  of  two  AS/AoO'i 
models  810  and  850  plus  numgreus  PC's.  We  ere  cur* 
rentiy  preparing  to  mstaM  iD  Edwards  finanoM  soffwwe 
The  salary  ranga  is  S27.000  •  S36.S00  per  yew  oe- 
pending  on  espenenca.  We  mo  offer  a  good  beneffu 
peckage.  no  state  mceme  tax  and  very  low  pttip^  tax¬ 
es.  Guiette  it  a  smas  dry  of  about  20.000  poputetion  lo¬ 
cated  near  Mt.  ftutnmort  &  the  Biadt  Hin  of  S  Dakota. 
Campbaa  County  w  the  largest  eoa*  predu^  county  in 
thaU-S. 


Please  call  or  write  Edward  MINIS  Director  of  MIS 


Caoe««  Oeareeter 
0».8MNWiAve. 


Matte.  wvtlTia 
ni.<M7)M3-T8M 


Sunbelt  Oppoflumlies 
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MBweeCA  eisos 
(siaiaei-aaoe  pisi  sss-OBoe 

MX.  (iiaiafvzia 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC.  tte  largest  and 
oldest  piacemem  agency 

•n  thts  area,  is  seeking 
QuaMied  dtta  processing 
professionais  with  salary 
reqinrmants  in  the 
S^.OOO-ESO.OOO  range 
Our  ckents  pay  our  lees 

v^noMAc. 

AtcDapl2 
P.O.  Bor  7040 
Portland.  ME  04112 
007)^94740 
7794645 

LUMFUl'UtWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREER 


Professional  Challenges 
in  San  Diego... 

If  you'ie  ready  to  be  a  key  coothbutor  in  a  atate-of-ihe-«n  Mantve, 

PtreUeJ,  ScaUUe,  DBeovirotaDem,  we  tram  toowet  you.  You  cw  get 
in  00  the  ground  floor  of  tbe-desifo  tod  dcvcIofNDeQi  dTa  ocw 
performance  UNIX*  System.  NCR,  Engjneehag  and  Mamibcruruv- 
San  Diego,  it  seeking  Software  Derdopmem  and  Sysums  Ei^ineen 
for  the  following  arm- 

Systems  Development 

"  O'S  •  SyneoB  Management 

■  Commands  it  Utilities  «  DiiabBse  Systont 

•  Systems  Atchiiecture  •  Dm.  Tiros.  Mftm. 

All  posmons  require  a  BS  or  MS  ddpee-in  Computer  Science  or  relaied  I 
flelds  and  a  minunum  of  3  yean’  UNIX*  and  C  *wp..ryTwr  | 

Senior  Systems  Engineers 

These  positions  will  provide  techmcai  support  to  pre-  and  post-sales 
scuvity  relating  to  DB  design.  conTiguration  anilysu  aid  protect  ptan- 
omg.  Must  have  current  or  recent  etpenence  with  Fonune  5(XI 
acoHiots,  a  proven  track  record,  and  solid  knoudedge  of  CICS.  DB2, 
MYSandUNIX'^OS. 

NCR  oflere  a  competuive  salary  and  benefiu  package,  inrhutw^ 
relocation  assistance  Pteise  send  your  resume  with  salary  history  w: 

NCR  CoeporalioB 
Engmcering  ft  Manfaemruv 
Dcpi.  186 

16SS8  Wm  Bemanio  Drive 
SaaDicfo,CA  92127. 

An  equal  cipporruniry  cmplofer 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Cha^. 


SUPERIOR  KN0WLED(X 
MAKES  IHE  MOST 
DiFFmj  PUZZLES 


Ai  CoRptacr  Honiem.  wr  le  rmcwmeil 
ke  hdpne  some  of  ihe  mDA  PRSI0OUS 
Rsnwie  500  rompanes  lohe  ihe  ms 
puzaling  (TCtieins  dwy  liiwr  n  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  compiarr  synems.  Wheirw 
ihQ'fr  locaKd  natioawide.  desr  leadets 
know  they  can  conan  o(rofoui28of- 
Kccs  to  acuBS  ov  etpentte  M  aihancfd 
cuaon  softwarr  drvdopment.  •^aens  m- 
KjpaOon.  A  iiaiiwigand  (ttxatian 
OurieceiNsuaR^ralhancesviMifBa- 
inrfinRshawpnduredshanandiong- 
lena  projects  whgp  you  can  chaftngrypur 
knowMgr  and  tients 

Cunendy.  wr  air  looking  Soi  Analysts. 
PropaitinB  Analyss  and  Systems  Pro- 
grammec  with  eKpenemr  in 

•  OS  i  •  MS  nos  •  1NK)IUU.\ 

»PM  a  *  '  •wca  1  'HP-WO 

•  •  I.M5  •  iw 

•  V\\  •  OC5  •  C 

•  M«>  •  I3IWC1J:  •  lOeOl  MiS 

•  \M5 

Por  thr  quakfied  randidate.  we  oSr  unqur 
oppomaikies  10  vork  00  somr  of  the  tBQsi 
■ratnstng  fNOiecis  in  dxa  pneesing  today. 


In  addniun.  you 'I  enjoy  abche  awiapr 
salines  and  a  superior  benHks  pacL^ 
dial  eidiides  heath.  Ift  dmiM  and 
dbaiaity  Hswance.  uffkaiiin]  luRion  re- 
hail  a  ddened  tneomr  savings  plan, 
iriocaiion  assistancr  and  esc^tbnai  coom 
farpmth  Conranotsaralsowekamr 

loafgiy. 

Sohr  ww  tareer  puuk  wih  the  soiunon 
expera  .come  to  OK  Porpmnpiioa- 
skkraoon.  cal.  Fax  «  broard  your 
iBume  to  Cemed  Rernataig  In  Nj  lal 
(2011 402-  7400.  ouuide  flf  Pg  ral 
800-321-2421  CCMPUTEB  HOMZOkS 
CORP..  44  OU  BkKwrfMf  Menur.  Mam- 
tam  Lakes.  .S|  07046-1495  FAX  (2011 
402-7986  An  Eqol  Opponunffy 
EmployvTMT 


COMPUTER 

H0R12ONS 

CORP. 


IPro/essiona/  Services.. 
ISystems  Integration... 
|So/tu.^are  Products... 


(. ompiilcruorUl  Rccruitnu-ut  Ad/  crtishi<i  \\<}/ks. 


Because  of  our  long-term  recruitment  success, 
we  place  100%  of  our  national  media  advertising 
in  one  publication.  Computerworld, 

Stephen  J  Kuko>- 
Pre»hleni 

National  Computer  Assoclaiei 


Stephen  Kukoy  is  not  only  President  of 
National  Computer  Associates  but  also 
President  of  Abacus  Consultants,  Inc.  in  Den¬ 
ver.  Having  been  in  the  recruitment  business 
for  nearly  15  years,  he  knows  the  critical  role 
advertising  plays  in  finding  the  best  qualified 
professionals.  He  also  knows  where  his  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  dollars  are  best  spent. 

Founded  in  1971,  National  Computer 
Associates  (NCA)  is  an  exclusive 
group  of  private  firms  dedicated  to 
importing  and  exporting  com¬ 
puter  persomiel  on  a  national 
basis.  Vilth  an  active  member¬ 
ship  of  32  firms  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  NCA  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  network  of  "branch  offices"  work¬ 
ing  together  to  place  the  best  qualified  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  right  jobs.  Today,  NCA's  aggressive 
growth  and  strategic  market  positioning  make  recruitment 
advertising  mote  important  than  ever. 

"Since  Computerworld  is  the  most  reacted  pn^essional 
newspaper  for  computer  professionals,  we  believe  it’s  our 
most  direct  means  for  reaching  our  entire  target  audience 
—  programmers,  systems  analysts,  and  IS  directors . . . 
cperations,  technical  support,  telecommunications,  and  ‘ 
PC  ptrcfessionals . . .  even  vice  ptresidents  and  ptresidents. 
And  with  its  national  reach,  Computerworld  is  the  perfect 
place  to  tell  these  IS  professionals  about  bow  NCA,  with  its 
pxxded  resources  and  industry  exptertise,  offers  them  a 
wider  variety  cf  jobs  in  more  companies  in  just  about 
every  location. 

"Because  of  our  longterm  recruitment  success,  we  place 
100%  of  our  national  media  advertising  in  one  publica¬ 
tion.  Computerworld.  Time  after  time,  Computerworld 


jrroduces  tcp-calibre  candidates  —  qualified 
jirofessionals  who  are  truly  interested  in 
keeping  their  careers  abreast  of  the  industry' 's 
rajtid  changes  and  trends. 

"Looking  ahead,  we  expect  several  factors  to 
escalate  our  recruitment  advertising  needs 
—  the  growing  demand  by  clients  for  greater 
selectivity,  an  increasingly  specialized  in¬ 
dustry,  a  continually  mobile  rrutrket- 
place,  and  NCA 's  current  plan  to 
"  ^  select  an  affiliate  in  the  lucrative 
European  marketplace.  As  this  all 
happrens,  we  intend  to  increase 
our  advertising  budget  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  prroportionately. 
Xomputerworid  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  equally  successful 
for  Abacus  Consultants  Although  we've 
experienced  many  such  situations  one 
pecific  instance  comes  to  mind,  jffier  local 
advertising  jmved  unsuccessful  for  finding  a  prarticularly 
hard-to-find  individual  in  the  Denver  area,  the  client  gave 
us  the  go-ahead  to  advertise  nationally.  We  ran  one 
recruitment  advertisement  in  Computerworld  —  and  got 
an  instant  response  from  just  the  candidate  we  were 
looking  for  —  right  here  in  our  local  area.  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  Computerworld  delivers  far  better  candidates 
than  any  other  source. " 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping  serious  employers  and 
qualified  information  systems,  communications,  and  PC 
professionals  get  together  in  the  computer  community. 
Every  week.  Just  ask  Stephen  Kukoy.  For  all  the  facts  on 
how  Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
piersonnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment 
Advertising  Representative  today. 


GOMPUIBtWORlD 


Tbeweekfynew^H^ferqfrecordforccmputerpro/essiomiis. 

Bomoo:  375  Cochimate  Road,  Box  9171.  Framingham.  MA  017i01*9171  (506)  879-0700 
New  Yorib  Mack  Center  1,  365  ^fesL  Pissaic  St..  Rochelle  Park,  07^2  (201)  587*0090 
Washlngtoo  D.C*  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  f^irfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573*4115 
Chlcagot  10400  VCst  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300.  Rosemora,  il  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Loa  Angeles*  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250*0164 
San  Pfandacot  18008  Sky  Puk  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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MARKETPLACE 


Neural  networks  can’t  think, 
but  they  can  learn — almost 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 


ks can  t think 

IIO  vail  l>  UUim,  jump  i«o  .  major  oeuraJ 

1  j  network  purchase,  however,  there  are 

Hl^ll  flll1fl^C!T  several  points  you  should  keep  in  mind: 

U II  millUoi  Know  what  you're  getting  into. 

Neural  networks  are  highly  complex.  Be* 
ning  to  absorb  tough  jobs  emt  handled  well  foreyouembarkonalarge^caleproject.a 
fay  ocher  tools.  Same  examples  o(  tasks  little  research  and  development  is  war- 


w 


-  that  neurals  networks  are  performing: 

fade  no  technology  can  ex*  •  A  neural  network  handwriting  recogni- 
actly  smidate  the  process  tion  package  has  been  developed  at  Tex* 
of  human  thiiddng,  neural  as-bned  Etenk*Tec,  a  financial  service  in- 


ranted.  Neural  networks  d(»’t  woik  tike 
conventional  technology;  they  don't  even 
woric  like  expert  systems,  their  closest  ar- 
tifidal  intel^nce  cousin.  Educate  your 


networks  are  putting  on  a  stiUrtioo  that  develops  and  sells  check  staff  so  they  can  fuDy  understand  the 


f  f  good  show.  They  can  make  processing  systems  for 
sense  of  psttemi  m  handwiiting  and  banks.  The  Bank*Tek  neural 
speech  and  can  even  ’leam"  from  their  network  can  reportedly  save 
oBBtahea.  They  can  be  “rwnghr**  rather  banka  hundreds  of  thousands 
than  programmed  and  aa  handle  jobs  of  doDan  each  year  by  read* 
that  coovestiQoa]  software  usaaOy  can’t  ing  and  approving  the  hand* 
A  neml  network  is  a  program  or  algo*  written  numerals  that  appear 
rithm  that  leana  through  repetitiotLN^  on  the  face  of  each  che^ 
rd  networks  are  not  programmed.  They  •AmericanExpressCo.isus- 
simnlate  a  network  of  hundreds  of  par^  ing  neural  netirorks  to  evahi- 
kl  prociiiing  aCercoonected  units  ate  crerfit  risks.  This  apphea- 
«h«wiBg  mrnaign  to  one  another  at  a  tioD,  called  credit  scoring,  is 


workings  of  neural  networks. 
ProbaUy  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  buy  an  inexpensive 
package  to  use  as  an  entry- 
level  training  and  ex{doratory 
toc^ 

Software  vs.  hardware. 
Neural  networks  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  either  as  hardware  or 
software  with  a  variation  in 
price  that  spans  from  as  little 
as  $100  to  as  much  as 


rapid-fire  pace.  A  rteursl  network  receives  popular  with  finandslinstitutkns  because  $75,000.  While  the  first  commercially 
in^  and  then  responds,  which  can  give  it  can  assess  t  credit  appheatioa's  worthi*  available  neural  networks  were  add-in 
tbs  impremioo  that  it  is  actually  thinking  ness  bsaedoo  previous  examples  entered  boards,  software  packages  are  much 
and  sohing  a  problem.  into  the  neural  network.  more  pc^xilar  with  commeroal  users  be- 

Whfle  neural  networks  are  not  repbc*  •  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA  in  New  cause  they're  less  eiqtenstve  and  can  be 
ing  oopvenbonal  software,  they’re  begm*  York  is  flatting  credit-card  frsud  by  using  used  on  P^.  If  you  ne^  mcH'e  processing 

a  ororal  network  to  sift  through  power  than  your  PC  can  supply,  a  higb- 

: - ^ - T  hundreds  of  thousands  of  credit*  posror  plug-in  board  can  be  purchased. 

i  I  card  tnnsactioos  each  day  and  Hardware  neural  netwe^  are  mainly 

I  A  I  flag posB&ly fraudulent transac-  used  in  research  and  sdence  institutes. 

I  x\oy  buying.  seDing  or  leasing  concerns  I  tioos.  ^>edal  analog  drcuHs  can  speed  process- 

you'd  like  to  have  addressed  in  Market-  |  •John  W.  Loofbourrow  Asso-  ing  time,  allowing  the  netwoik  to  handle 

place?  Call  Cathy  Du^,  associate  editor  at 
Computtrwrtd,  at  (800)  343^74  or  fox  at 
(506)  87&B981. 


power  plug-in  board  can  be  purchased. 

Hardware  neural  netwe^  are  mainly 
used  in  research  and  sdence  institutes. 
^>edal  analog  drcuHs  can  speed  process¬ 
ing  time,  allowing  the  netwoik  to  handle 


dates,  Inc.  in  New  York  used  a  lai^,  complex  projects. 

$995  neural  network  package  If  ymi  choose  to  go  the  software  route, 

nming  on  an  IBM  I^rsonal  Com-  make  sure  that  the  package  you  choose 
puter  to  develop  a  system  that  books  into  your  stan^d  database  files.  If 


your  database  is  an  Ashtoo-Tate  Corp. 
Dbase  file,  make  sure  that  your  neural 
network  software  can  access  Dbase.  If  it 
can't,  make  sure  it  can  at  least  access  a 
standard  ASCII  or  Unix  file. 

Implementing  a  nexiral  network 
can  be  fruatrating.  Neural  netwoiks 
need  loads  of  data  entered  at  the  begin- 
ning,  so  allow  time  for  that.  Abo,  make 
sure  that  you  choose  a  task  in  which  the 
data  can  be  obtained  from  a  source  that’s 
already  automated. . 

Auditing  is  not  an  automatic  fea¬ 
ture.  One  major  drawback  to  using  this 
technology  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  trace 
how  a  neural  oetworii  arrives  at  its  coo- 
dusions.  There  are  many  applications 
that  require  an  audit  trail  for  legal  and 
other  regulatory  consideratkms.  Howev¬ 
er,  help  may  soon  be  on  the  way.  One 
company  has  announced  the  avattafolity  of 
such  a  function,  derived  from  the  patents 
(rf  a  Northeastern  University  professor. 
This  function  forces  the  netw^  to  devel¬ 
op  a  set  of  "If .. .  then”  rules  that  can  be 
u^  for  auditing  purposes.  When  select¬ 
ing  a  neural  oetwink,  ask  the  vendor  if 
this  function  is  availatte. 

Training,  suppMt  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  While  several  of  the  neural  netwoik 
vendors  offer  excellent  training,  many 
don’t  offer  any  at  all  In  those  cases,  the 
information  systems  manager  might  have 
to  buy  training  serviros  from  a  training 
vendor  or  consultant  Levels  of  support 
vary  according  to  the  amount  spent  on  the 
soft  ware.  The  minimum  that  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  regardless  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
software,  is  telephone  support. 

Keyes  is  prwidefit  of  New  Art.  lac.,  a  fflauagenEBt 
and-computef  consulting  finak  New  York. 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


IHM  Sj’KC  l  M  ISTS 


I 


t  n  ••aesRiji  0.  •<»*  amonr.  Til  *TiM 


DATACBim 
UMMEDUTELY  AVAILABU 


•  i»a.iiMSir  iiitiIiiJA 


“  Tr^-ifTr  T'^T  I  ri  i  ii  fsag‘  f 


Nr  MwMdm  cdk  XIMTMSTt 


Sai»5l)% 

REFURBISHED 


VS  •  018  •  PEmPHERALS 

pcb  and  laser  printers 

■  DisK  Orivas,  Memory  Upgrades, 
Peripherale  and  Wang-competibles 

■  AH  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
for  Wang  or  third-party  maintenance 

kSloefctofjHiwwkiWOWtyiy  Buy.  iwV  w 
New  Wang  PC«*  at  exc^ionai  savifrgs. 


1  IBMPC  Model  176 

$200 

$660 

$200 

XTModel086 

$500 

$700 

t350 

'  XTIIodel089 

$450 

$735 

$400 

iUpll 

roewMfPvaOO-S 


i-800'22S-9264 


HoNnUfl.l. 


1-21M61-2221 


The  BoCoEz  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  pricts  report  fin  the  wedt  ending  Septem^21, 1990 


1  AT  Model  339 

$1,025 

11.300 

$900 

PS/2  Model  30-286 

tl.2S0 

$130 

$1,125 

PS/2  Model  60 

$1,500 

$1,800 

$1,400 

PS/2  Model  TOP 

*3375 

$3,400 

$3,175 

$3,150  $3,400  $3,050 


iNrcRiaTiw  pRonDm  0  Tffi  Bosim  ocMrorn  BKHANGs  cotp. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(800) 

343/0474 

(in  MA:  S08/87»«700) 


CXnX)BER8.1990 


CX)MPUTERWORU) 


CLAS$iriIP 


Buy  ^Sell  'Lease 


WE 

BOUGHT 


Bf  tte  thonMnd*. 

As  •  rewlt  of  ourihousands  a(  purchasM  of 
new  and  used  IBM  system  of  al  aces,  shapes 
and  deecTT*ioni.  we  are  offendg  you  ^eat 
leeiegi  on  IBM  AS/MO'S.  SB's,  tapes,  dmes. 
pnaen  and  penpheraK  as  weB  as  iB  i^gradM 
As  a  specialty,  we  oOer  ssnlpplesen. 
medans.  protect  converters  and  PS^'t 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell,  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DlXECTwsh  the.. 


CALL  US  LAST 


OET  YOU)  KST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMROTMI HOKERS,  WC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sal  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equpinent 
AS400  -  System  36. 38. 43XX 


moftr  r»Mf  rehtalb 


MTNt01*m<4tt2 


IN  ST()(  K 


CtMmtor»qiiot» 

708-831-1266 

Bxeeedve  laftasseice 

IMOeaM«aedA»«..«IOO 

HicbUin  Part.  tL  60035 


»33tODiSk 
»  MM  Tape 
e3aao-X23- 
Cache  ContraSers 
(anymeder) 


CaNChrtsBralun 

(210)N2-399O 

fND-US&tSOMLV 


Tour  QBed 
computer 
equipment 
dese^eea 
second  chance. 

If  you  hsv*  uwd  computer 
•qu^Bcnt  to  mU,  Otmpul- 
trworld't  Ctamified  Mar- 
kstplMc  b  the  best  piece 
to  w  your  MlUiif.  Isat'i 
becaoM  the  ClaMiSed 
Merketolece  (eaturee  a 
^/SeU/Laaae  aectioo  to 
halp  you  market  your 
equipsMOt  to  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  idto  IK  lookiiig  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advertbe  in 
Comaatneorid  Claaeified 
Marnniace.  you  roach  a 
totaMAiBC-audited)  audi¬ 
ence  of  ovor  612,000  com¬ 
puter  ptofceeionab  who 
turn  to  Contpuleruodd  for 
news,  information,  fea- 
turee  -  and  the  Claemfied 
Marketplace  •  every  week. 


To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 
800/343-6474 

4iRMA.s(is/rs-(rrao) 


Time/Services 


iQuality  Outsourcing 


0  IBM  Martframa/Partpherals  6  Constibng  Servces 

♦  FuiTacmcaiSteport  ♦  NMwodt  Spacafcsts 

6  24  hotf  HiEt  Desk  w/ BOO#  4  CMMOty  Plmkr^ 

4  Database  Spectaksii  4  Automated  Operation' 

Rm9ome0s  AvmUmbim  Indudrn: 

MVS/XA.  VM0(A.  CMS.  OCS.  Oe2/OMF.  TSOyS. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Uammy.  CM  M.  PANVALET. 
EASVTREJVE.  TelMWVTyvnnet.  TOP  SECRET 


Call:  (201)  216-3216 

■  T'VW  J  RWOMUfttN  TfCMNOLOCY^UliANCE  CflWWATWA. 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


wr  are  •  Leading  Sofrwatc  Conaulong  firm  and  have 
immediare  avaibbilify  of  cxpcrwnccd  profnstonab  in  (he 
lollowine  areaa: 

IBM 

CIC&  TSO/m.  IDMS/ADSO.  MS  DB/IX;  DB2.  SQL  PD I . 
|CL  MVS.  AOABA&  NATURAL  VSAM.  CSP.  MCB^SE.  6Al 

DEC 

VAX.  ORACLE.  SQL  SQL’PLUS.  SQL’FORMS 

UNIX  BASED  SYSTEMS 

EXPERIENCED  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  PROTOCOli 
We  also  bd  and  ddiver  fixed  pike  contraco  on  software 
on  any  mafor  hardware  at  a  very  reasonable  pnee. 
far  Sernas  Contnn  Inqeihca  ONLY 
Contact  Jan  Rochman/Greg  Huke 
Phone  (404)  432-3833 
Fax  (404)  432-9518 


Ri  \ii)ii 

1  !<()(  tssINi, 


Personalized  Service 

•  GmmamdSwtietUmt  eftadMEiv 

•  •  DkmamMtmiwy  Swswa 

•  SMArCmHdMlMi  aAMvAMMSmte 

•  w/Xf.ims/jr4,z)as/«r 
^p.Agw^  Datm  Services  /nc. 
CaB  l-m-ADS-7n2 


CLASSimO  MAHKerPLACe 


Bch  Cwnpules  ProtMcioii 
Where  my  StMp  For 


□  Buy/SaeUMa  OHMiMva 

□  Softwara  OPareharan/SuppMe 

□  CorniwacMona  □aapNca/DaMdopPublahing 

□  TimafSantoaa  □  BUVPropoaalunaM  Batata 

nfhrinaainppnnirtliiaa 

CALL  NOW 

fa00jM»««74 

(lnMA..S0a/87»O700). 


COMFUTERWORLD 


OCTOBER  8, 1990 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


] 


ClaMified 

Marketplace 


delivers  yoor 
maseege  ia 
compeaies  that 
plan  to  boy 
yonrprodoet 
or  service. 


From  PCs  to  •  minis, 
mainirames  to  super- 
comfNiters,  Comput- 
erworld’s  readers  buy 
products  across  all 
ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re 
selling,  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  '  that 
delivers  rea^rs  that 
plan  to  buy  YOUR 
product  or  service. 
Advertise  in  Comput- 
erworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
information, 
call: 


800/ 

343-6474 

(ia  MA.  S06/879-0TO0) 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

TSO/tSPF/SOSr  FIU-AID  SlMWAaE 

aCS  INlUtltSl  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  AOC2 

UBKAAIAN  lAVKS 

-  24  hour  avaUabUlty  ■  Unintcrmpted  Power 

-  Intcmadoasl  access  Supp^ 

•  Superior  technical  •  Cerwled  oo-elte  vault 

support  staff  •  Disaster  lecorery 

-  Impeccable  eervlce 


r 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Stata-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  •  TSO/E  ’ 
ROSCOE  *  CiCS  *  IMS  ‘  IDMSm  ' 
0B2  *  OMF  •  PROFS  * 


SUNGARD 


I  MPUItH'jtRvir.  £  . 


outaouaciMo  mommas 
P1XSD  PBKS  COMPtmNO 


.musoMcoupirmswrniHvscaA.  andvh 

taCHNOUIGY 

-  SXTENSrVB  NAnONWn*  TKLCOM  NETWORK 
KTBNStVE  UBBaKY  OP  THOU)  PASTY  SOFTWARE 

PBOPESeiONAL  SBVKBS  POa  APPUCaTION 
SUFVOBT  *  DEVELOmENT 

POA  SSOAe  eSFONMAIMN  cau: 

(aoo) A4i-4aBs  (nsiMT-saso 
Cn  3)  >04640 

wmuto  coMsuiut  icwvKu  me. 
tMto«we«nsLA)c 


Programmer  productivity 
akia: 

FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AID  •  ABEND-AID  *  CICS 
ABEND-AID  ’ 

(PrecaeOmg  pnMucts  ere  regtsMreC 
trademarks  of  CompuMve  Corpotahon) ' 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcirtg  solutions  to  maior 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country’s  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include; 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


ON-UNEWTTH 

COMPUSOURCE 

.dMulUplecouen  A  MVS/XA.  VM.  DOS 

jMCf.aCi.OC  JSAS.D&2 

^Voiuac  AtenDdiscouaa  ^  Worldwidr  aocea 
^Fuil  uduical  tuppoR  ^laMrprtaai^ 
^OrwerfecoaeryauTico 

Jmnposoij^ 

(9J9)  469^3325 


CtmeeHled 

Mmrketplaee 

gives  you  reach  to  over 
12,000  potential  buyers! 


And  this  audience  is  even  verified  by  the 
Audi!  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  the  only 
Indepeodemty  audited  paas-aloog  survey 
of  its  kind.  What's  more  Comput- 
erworUt's  Qasaified  Marketplace  pene¬ 
trates  baying  companies  in  all  maior  in¬ 
dustries.  That's  because  Comput- 
eruforUt's  tocal  audience  blankets  key  ver¬ 
tical  markets  that  are  ma|or  users  ~  and 
ina|or  buyets  -  of  computer  products  and 
services. 

So  if  you're  selling  computer  products 
and  services,  advertise  in  the  newspaper 
that  delhm  over  612,000  potential 
ers.  Advenise  in  Computerwortd's  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace! 


For  OMMre  iafonnation,  call; 
(800)  343-6474 

(ia  MA.  808/879-0700) 


QUAUTY 

CONTROL 

AtATBUAL 

SOURCE 

INSPECnO 

K>NEBYfBOfBS*ONAl 
HtOMLP.CTOA(Mf 
08  Ml  STDS  IN 
THE  OTTAWA  VAUfY 
CANADA 

Memabomtl  OimO 
PhemdWTT^-mt 
ForMHet 


bmovaUve,  Responsive, 
Qusaty 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  patty  software 

the  compiste  sowcs  for 
_  outsourcing  _ 

1.80(M43«797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 
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OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBM  UVSOU  .  A&MIO 

Enveenweni  •  Fun  Supporting 

e  0B2  lOMS/fl  Model  Sernces 

aCMandAGLs  MM«Cenv«f»on 

e  Protttsonai Support  -  LaMrSHripoei 
Stan  PmFacMy 

■  Expenencao  AppicaBon 

Mgrakon  lilan|ae  Ptegrawwrwu 

tneniTear^V  « TetfwealSoppon 

■  SifTtpi<*a  Pwcmg  a24MounaOay- 

andMuang  TOarsaWlM 


May&S|ieh,inc. 

1901  OpKB  foHi.  Oovnr*  Oew.  t.«MtSSTia 

1(100)  720-1901 

For  MM  iiWnwer  ContBS  Ten,  Rwan 


For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1-800-521-0444 

S22S  Auto  Citk)  Onve 
DeartMim.  Michigan  48126 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  wttb? 

RE.MOTE  COMPl  TING 
COMPITER  Ol'TSOl  RCING 
KACILirt  MANAGEMENT 

Featurlag: 

•  IBMv|}  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcadon  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  yoor  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

condDi/co 


COMDISCO  COMPITING 
SFJIMCES  CORP 

-»30  Gotbam  PArk«a>.  <  arlMadl.  NJ  0*0*2 


COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Business  Opportunities 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


Executives:  Lock  Into 
A  $44  Billion  Program 

EKCotTnin.  thr  notian’s  teadins  persona)  computer 
trainingtrandim.isnowoffcitngctdusivefranchise 
opportunities  in  t)w  S44  billion  training  induitry.  In 
puM  ax  years  Bcaculrain  has  trained  wu  over  100,000 
buiineas  people  how  to  UK  Lotas  1^*3  wd  other 
pofailar  microcomputer  proKams. 

Operating  in  mapor  dtks  rrom  coast  to  coast, 
EsecuTrain  awploys  aated'the  art  results  oriented, 
instructor  led  training  methods. 

To<|ualifyforthis”franchiKoldwhitare‘'opportu- 
nita  yoo  nuot  have  a  solid  busineK  badtground  and 
at  S7SbOOO  avadaUe  to  invest.  For  details  caO  Tom 
lanft  rranciuK  Dhectocin  Atlanta  at  l»800»843-6984. 
ext  104. 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

J»  !t  BOniCH?  '<t  tpi»  y  tCS  Radi 


»HUE COuO* 
SYSTEMS 
UONOCMSOME 
SYSTEMS ’njrnSSiS 


<>BOXLlGHT 

CORPORATION 
206  697  4006 


i 

■1 

IK 

DExeqilrain 

Conversions 


H  COW  F  USION 
el  lAI’LKIS 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatkally  convert  yemr  QCS 
Macro  to QC3 Command.  l. 

•  License  Prodtact 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Turtt-Key  Conversion 


Conversion  prod  nets  A  services  on  your 
site  or  ours  Fixed  fee  or  TAM. 

NEOSYNETICS,INC 

2860  Db  Plaines  Avc..  Suite  375 
’  Des  Plaines.  Ubnois  60018 
I  7D8/29»O9Q0  ?wc2»4Mt 


PC  Products 


MEMORY 

UPGRADES 

^mEnEHEzumnnMmm 

l.\r\^£DlATE  DELIVERV 


showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  categoryl 

Whether  h’t  used  equip- 
■■cm.  hAwsr.  time,  ter- 
▼tecs  V  |ua  about  any 
other  casegpey  of  oooi- 
puter  pRidua  or  serrtee, 
ComamttfwoHd’s  Ctaaai- 
Bed  Mntaptace  is  oega- 
Biaed  (o  make  your  ad 
▼isAle  and  to  aake  buy¬ 
ing  your  prodoacasy. 


Jnstlook! 

C4Mnpaserwofld*s 

Mariiet|ilace 

Product 

Categories 


PCprodueti 

ttSK/secTtees 

buy/seU/leaK 


peripliecals/auppties 


So  If  ytpi’K  Klliag  COK- 
piaer  produas  or  sende¬ 
es.  adveitiK  in  the  aewv 
pucr  cbK  ahowoaes 
Vouit  produa  or  icr- 
▼Ice.  AdveniK  io  Com- 
potmwortd't  OKaiBed 
Mttfcetpiacx* 


Fcvmore 

laformatloa, 

^11 

800/345-6474 

(KMA.  MS/S794r700) 


Software 


...for  UNIX 


(609)  771-6705 
Fax;  530-0898 


CMtorillladMA 


L'C  iiiiviVj';!'! 


Classified  Marketplace 

needs  only  3  days 
notice  to  run  your  adl 

When  you’ie  MUing,  you  want  your  adveitia- 
ing  to  nit  the  ma^et  quickly  and  frequently. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait  ftir  an  iaeue  thevs 
enniof  out  aamai  weeks  -  or  months  - 
into  the  ftitore.  With  Cooputerworld, 
there's  no  waiting  for  the  next  available  is¬ 
sue  bacauM  we've  got  enw  for  you  every 
week. 

What's  BMxra,  your  ad  can  Kjpeeir  in  the 
Monday  iaeua  ca  Computerworld  if  you  order 
juK  3  a*ya  prior  to  the  iaeue.  Ad^rtiM  in 
the  Biwipapai  that  won't  keep  you  waiting. 
Advertise  m  Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketjdace! 

For  more  information,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA.  S08/879.0700) 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPlrtERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computetworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  gives  you  major 
decision  makers  for  all  typ^ 
of  computer  products  or  ser¬ 
vices.  And  for  good  reason. 
These  buyers  purchase  many 
products  and  services  for  all 
ranges  of  their  organization's 
computers. 

90DKnNfl  JIlQIPnl  ■ 

MnDSa  AfllBH  SB  OCninS 

hi  iriii  . . 


[Products  I  Ult 
iServices  ~|  57\ 

[Software  1 6W 

jNethwlwd  \l]l 

ForCaapAnOArAiFOi 
Pefjpherols  n  m 


Pefiphefols 

Services 

Softwae 


Net  hwhed 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrig¬ 
an,  Vice  President/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/8794)700). 
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Take  Networking  101 

Managers  should  make  sure  their  employees  are  well  connected 


BYSUEREDKEY 

_ SPeOAiTPCW 

How  can  an  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  people  who  already  have 
all  the  technical  skiUs  they 
need  to  do  their  jobs?  One 
good  way  is  to  suggest  courses  in  consult¬ 
ing,  leadership  skills  and  public  ^>eakihg. 
You  could  go  another  route,  however,  and 
eocoura^  a  different  kind  of  education  — 
networking. 

Netirorking  is  a  critical  weapon  that 
seasoned  professionals  should  be  able  to 
brandish  artfully.  Unfohunately,  H's 
something  that  few  of  us  do  well  instinc¬ 
tively.  Thm  just  aren't  any  formal  train¬ 
ing  classes  on  how  to  develop  long-last¬ 
ing,  productive  contacts  with 
Fortunately,  an  IS  manager  can  be  a 
he4>  in  tearhing  his  s^  some  basic 
networking  techniques  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  long-term  benefits. 

Netwotd^  is  not  directing,  delegat¬ 
ing  or  reporting  it  is  sharing,  teaching 


.  VY  hat  training  issues  would  you 
like  to  see  covered?  Call  Cathy 
Duffy,  associate  editor  at  Computer- 
worid,  at  (800)  34Jfi474  or  fax  at 
(508)  87SB931. 


and  helping.  Contact-grooming  will  ex¬ 
tend  your  staff  members'  professkmal 
identities  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
company  and  their  own  experience.  And  it 
cert^y  can’t  hurt  them  to  have  these 
contacts  when  the  time  comes  for  th^  to 
droUate  their  resumes. 

From  a  manager’s  point  of  view, 
networking  serves  as  a  sort  of  postgradu¬ 
ate  professional  seminar.  When  pec^le  on 
your  staff  get  to  the  point  where 
they  have  taken  all  the  formal  k 
training  required  to  do  their 
jote  well,  they  stiQ  need  the 
stinuilation  of  new  ideas.  (/fr 

They  need  the  opportunity 
to  share  their  krowledge 
and  experience  with  others.  By 
learning  how  to  network,  th^ 
get  a  form  of  "training."  Your  * 
staff  win  appreciate  the  ability  to 
move  beyond  their  immediate  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  distinguish  themselves  as 
professionals  in  theirffdd. 

Lwodlng  thw  woy 

When  was  the  last  time  you  suggested  to 
anyone  in  your  department  that  be  ask  the 
advice  of  a  cdlea^  from  another  depart¬ 
ment?  Another  company?  Another  city? 
Encourage  your  staff  ri^t  away  to  take 
these  first  steps.  Over  time,  t^'U  see 
the  benefits:  Networking  can  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  share  infomiation,  ad¬ 
vice,  feedback  and  support. 

For  example,  a  programmer  may  call 
someone  in  tos  network  for  advice  on  a 


puxding  technical  proUem,  to  get  input 
about  a  career  move  or  to  talk  over  a  criti¬ 
cal  issue  with  someone  who  understands 
his  job  and  is  not  a  Btakelxdder  in  (be  out¬ 
come.  On  the  flip  aide,  be  can  pass  along 
information  that  will  benefit  a  coOeague  in 
some  way  or  let  her  know  that  he's  giveo 
name  to  someone  else  who  would  like 
to  connect  with  her. 

Iktssibly  without  them  realizing  it.  your 
staff  members  already  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  network:  with  other  IS  prafes- 
skmals,  clients  or  user  groups  in  the  same 
con^any:  with  colleagues  fiom  other 
companies  they  have  had  contact  with  in 
spedal  projects  and  professkmal  organi- 
zatkms;  and  with  people  from 
classes  or  conferences. 

Urge  your  staff  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  these  oppor- 
(unities  to  network.  Those 
who  are  less  timid  mi^^t 

begin  a  connection  with 

■■■F  J  someone  by  introducing 

themselves  at  a  class,  confer- 
eoce  or  professkmal  meeting; 
others  might  prefer  initiating  a 
written  connection. 

Another  avenue  is  for  an  emi^ee  to 
call  someone  whose  name  been 

passed  ak^  to  him.  If  be  is  reluctant  at 
first,  remind  him  that  most  pepfrie  enjoy 
being  contacted  as  an  expert  or  to  discuss 
common  interests. 

Hie  best  networkers  are  those  who  go 
out  of  their  way  to  pass  along  informatioo 
or  assistance  to  others.  They  always  re¬ 
tain  i^xme  cafls,  and  they  are  active  in 
keeping  the  energy  moving.  Remember, 
what  goes  out  seems  to  come  back  multi- 
(4ied  —  and  not  necessarily  from  the 
same  contacts. 

Even  if  you  are  not  a  natural 


netwDiker,  set  a  good  example  —  net¬ 
work  yourself;  make  it  knom  in  your 
group  that  you  don't  consider  resources 
limited  to  people  in  your  own  group  or 
company. 

^l•^woffking  nw99wts 

The  next  tioie  you  are  tentoted  to  deny  an 
out-of-town  (^ss  to  someone  on  your 
staff  because  of  the  expense,  consider  the 


'■'HE  BEST 
I  NETWORKERSare 
A  those  who  go  out  of 
^eir  way  to  pass  along 
information  or  assistance  to 
others. 


value  of  the  networidng  opportunities. 
Networking  with  classmates  adds  a  depth 
to  the  learning  experience  that  can  be 
missing  from  large  in-bouse  classes.  Hu-- 
tidpants  win  return  not  only  with  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  but  also  with  the  ei^vri- 
ences  and  opinions  of  others,  which  they 
can  draw  on  later.  It  can't  hurt  you  or  your 
department  to  know  bow  other  compa¬ 
nies  solve  related  problems. 

Networking  is  an  unstructured,  open- 
ended,  intangible  activity.  Because  of  tlus, 
you  won't  find  Networking  101  listed  in  a 
course  booklet  for  professMoal  develop¬ 
ment  IS  managers,  however,  can  play  a 
big  part  in  passing  along  techniques  that 
can  benefit  tbdr  staffs  and  departments. 

Redkry  »  an  adepf  ndeit  immictar.  coowhiM 

ad  writer  and  «uUm<f  TV  rceSuM/ZurrHclpr  / 

HaniboekFnm  Ttebif  Id  TtaArr. 


OO  The  PC  mtoerstores 
£i%y  are  coming. 


are  coming. 

Executive  Report 
Advancing  the  Business 
Cause  -  Caioing  an  Edge 
in  Pricing 
AdaMrOct23 


^  TIPS  &  TECHNIQUES 
DEVELOPERS  HANDBOOK 


STUDY  GUIDES 
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COBOL 
OCSVSAM 
DB2BQL  ORACLE 
APPUCATION  SYSTEM 
DATA  romwji&ATioiw 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
WE'RE  NOT  BERUTZ 
BUT  WE  SPEAK  AU  LANOUAQES 


''CiMMHtaffiMrM  JatiMif  Coni 
Dpdu  rpplly  oppppd  doors  to 
tfco  *hoppy  Idtfor'  oMOOPts../' 


Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  is  a  lO'yearold  software  developer 
based  in  New  York  City.  The  company,  which  provides 
software  and  services  to  large  corporations  and  financial 
institutions,  recently  developed  XCOM  6.2,  an  LU  6.2' 
based  software  product  that  dramatically  improves  file 
transfer  between  different  computing  environments. 


XCOM  6.2  eliminates  the  need  for  extensive  custom 
programming  when  transferring  data  from  one  computer  to 
another,  including  PCs,  mainframes  and  minis.  And  it 
significantly  lessens  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  com' 
plete  connectivity  projects. 

Company  president  Alec  Gindis 
was  impre^ed  with  industry  reac' 
tion  after  a  news  story  announcing 
XCOM  6’.2  appeared  in  Cbmpurer' 

^  world.  So  when  Spectrum  be^n 
implementing  its  marketing  stratC' 
gy  for  the  new  product,  he  consid' 
ered  Compucerworld  a  key  re' 
source. 

“Our  goal  was  to  generate  sales 
leads  from  major  organizations  — 

Fortune  500  and  Fortune^  lOOO^type 
companies  —  that  need  to  transfer 
files.  We  decided  to  use  response 
card  decks,  and,  based  on  the  reaC' 
rion  we  got  to  that  product  an^ 
nouncement,  Cothputerworld’s 
was  the  card  deck  we  thought  of  first. 


**And  it's  paid  off;  the  results  have  been  terrific.  WeWe  —  Alec  Gindis 

received  hundreds  of  high-quality  leads  so  far,  and  they’re  President 

still  coming  in.  In  fact,  Computerworld  Response  Card  Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc. 

Decks  really  opened  doors  to  the  ‘heavy-hitter’  accounts  — 
major  organizations  that  learned  about  us  through  the 
cards. 


“Now  we’ve  gotten  to  where  we  are  recruiting  additional 
account  execudves  to  follow  up  on  the  volume  of  these 
leads.  Computerworld  /Response  Card  Decks  give  us  the 
best  cost  per  lead  of  any.  medium.  They  also  let  us  refine 
our  marketing  strategies  through  scientific  ‘split  testing’  — 
somerhing  other  card  decks  don ’t  always  offer.  We  consider 
that  a  va/uabfe  bonus.  ’’ 

Cbmpurerworfd  Response  Card  Decks  give  you  a  cost' 
effective  way  to  reach  a  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
134,000  computer  professionals.  They’re  working  for  SpeC' 
trum  Concepts,  Inc.  —  and  they  can  work  for  you.  Call 
Norma  Tamburrino,  Account  Manager,  Computerworld 
Response  Card  DeclU,  at  (201)  587'(X)90  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 


RESPONSE  CARD  DECKS 


,  Computerworld  is  an  IDG  Communicatiops  Newspaper 
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Despite  the  daos  of  operat-  oeason  under  the  of 

ing  sjueta  differcoces  sod  bck  RISC,  they  appear  to  have  httle 
of  management  toots.  RISC  todificreatatetiKaaehesin&i- 
hardware  forges  ahead.  ture  generatioos  **«*««<»  of  inar* 

RISC  veodora  have  dribhted  ketmg. 
their  firat-geoeratkio  products  As  a  bt^er.  which  modH  is 
inlo  the  market  over  the  last  four  best  for  3roi^  Analyats  said  to  ig> 
years.  Now  that  they're  in  the  oore  the  miDor  in 

marketplace.  iDOSt  said  they  ex-  vendors' daims  and  tdte  ooe  fdr 
pect  to  double  the  speed  of  their  a  test  drive  —  benchmark  it  on 
RISC  processors  in  the  next  the  apphcatioo  you  expect  to 
3^oar.  use. 


Patriot  dreams 


RISC  CPUs  to  yield  enhanced 
piice/performance  in  1991 


Trkil  and  wcrpr 

After  studying  more  than  100 
Unix  users,  most  of  whom  are 
Unh  RISC  users.  TapKott  said 
that  all  those  en^neering  <fiffer- 
encea  matter  little.  "There  are 
inqwrtant  differences  in  terms  of 
price/performance."  he  said, 
recommending  that  usen  simply 
benchmark  app&catkms  that 
they  plan  to  use.  "You'D  6tMl  out 
fast  enough  which  is  best  for 
you." 

This  attitude  points  out  the 
hiture  prommence  of  SPEC  and 
other  benchmarking  organiaa* 
tkms  such  as  Neal  Nason's  Busi- 
oess  Bencfamark  and  the  IVans- 
actioo  Processing  CoundL 

SPEC  rdeased  ita  first  suite 
of  bencfamaiking  results  in  April 
Users  can  either  subscribe  to  ths 
organcation's  newaletter  and 
check  potendil  hardware  for  ag¬ 
gregate  perfiinnioce  on  about  a 
dosen  apphcatioDS  or  benchmark 
their  own  computers  through 
tapes  that  are  avaiUile  from  the 
Premoot,  Calif.-baBed  orgmisa- 
tiOQ. 

However,  laers  such  as  Hem 
said  that  until  bfnchmaiks  are 
omre  thorough,  even  the  second 
generatka  of  RISC  computers 


range  it  to  make  it  shorter,"  Ma- 
sbeysaid. 

AdditionaUy,  this  r»ext  batch 
of  RISC  CPUs  wiD  gain  perfor- 
mance  in  board  layout.  By  put¬ 
ting  cache  on  the  CPU  substrate, 
"it  wiD  knk  more  like  a  chip  than 
mance  in  two  ways.  Increasing  s  circuit  board,"  be  said, 
dock  speed,  aD  agreed,  is  most  Trying  to  cram  more  instruc- 
easOy  done.  Secoa^,  most  ven-  tioos  through  the  processor  for 
dors  are  experimenting  vntfa  each  dock  cycle  b  a  bit  more 
some  form  of  increasmg  the  tricky,  according  to  vendors, 
number  of  instructions  per  dock  They  are  attempting  two  inetb- 
cyde.  ods  to  accelerate  the  instructiao. 

In  the  current  genmtion,  a  One  b  to  widen  the  instructboa 
33-MHz  dock  ^)eed  did  not  just  pathway  so  that  two  instructioos 
roQaffthefrbricitionlme.Itwa8  can  be  sent  at  once,  side  by  side, 
first  achieved  by  haitd-picking  The  other  b  to  stagger  the  in- 
cfa^  tested  St  higher  rates,  ac-  structioos  so  that  several  can  be 
coidipg  to  John  Masbey.  vice-  sent  for  each  dock  cy^ 
president  of  systems  technology  However,  the  atdity  to  lever- 
atMk»  Computer  Systems.  Inc.  a^  the  dodt  qwed  and  tostnic- 
To  reach  SO  MHz.  where  tioo  paths  appears  linnted  to  the 
most  vendon  said  they  wiD  be  by  1991  genention.  The  price^- 
next  year,  engineers  are  fine-  fonnance  kick  after  that  wiD 
tunmg  the  circuits  on  the  daps,  most  easily  be  achieved  by 
"You  find  one  path  takes  kn^  strinjpng  processocs  together, 
than  the  oChm,  so  you  rear-  the  vendors  sakL 
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lymi'llfi  people  often  not  in  the  IS  dum<tf  tage  of  thn  program  ban  ended 

ilvU^  command,"  agreed  Browndl  up  buying  Notes.  Lotus  is  work* 

FROM  PAGE  1  Chabtrom,  director  of  business  ing  very  dosdy  with  the  "sever- 

devetopment  at  Lotus’  Comma-  al  dosen  customers  we  do  have 
lar,"saidJohn£>unUe.  acODsd-  nkatiacs  Systems  Group.  Price  now." 
taot  at  Wxkgroup  Technol-  V^terbouse,  for  example,  pur-  Baris  said  his  Notes  sales 
ogies.  chased  10,ckK>  packages,  while  team  has  offered  sdut  it  conaid- 

There's  an  incompotibiiity  Electroiiic  Data  Syst^ns  Corp.  ers  to  be  creative  arrangeinmts, 
between  Lotus’  desire  to  posi-  in  Germany  recently  bought  "but  it  comes  down  to  the  issue 
tkn  Notes  as  a  strategic  corpor*  about  1,400  to  start.  afifyoudon’t  make  the  $62,500 

atewide  environment  and  users  Chabtrom  claimed  that  two  mininium  purchase  after  a  cer- 
who  expect  Notes  wiU  prove  its  other  Pfizer  employees  in  anotb-  tain  period,  they’ll  yank  out 
worth  but  stiD  want  a  starter  er  group  appear  rndy  to  make  a  {what  you've  got).  And  that  wiQ 
pack.  leave  some  users  committing  to 

"If  you  really  bdieve  Notes  b  Notes  in  the  lurch.'’ 

worth  it,  then  the  product  should 

be  its  own  best  salesman,"  in-  Closin9lhw  window 

sbted  Russ  Barts,  assistam  di-  David  Marshak,  an  analyst  at  Fb- 

rector  of  phannaceuticab  sys-  trida  SeyboU's  Office  Coinput- 

terns  at  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticab  ing  Group,  sad  be  bdieves  that  if 

in  New  York.  Barb'  colleague  thb  bsue  keeps  Notes  from  get- 

aod  Notes  fan  Todd  Greeoo,  who  ting  onto  the  "right"  pereon's 

a  systems  fnanager,  agreed.  df^  for  long  ftwwigh,  that  will 

"The  mdor  bsue  we  have  b  that  fxovide  an  opportunity  for  a 

most  corporatioos  tend  to  start  pending  ground  sweD  of  rebted 

small,  using  the  success  of  a  pilot  toob  in  the  coaference  commu- 

toseO  it  to  management."  nica lions  and  text  database  ar* 

"Notes  (reQuiresl  a  substan-  eas.  "There  are  great  risks  in 

tial  investment,  and  it's  abo  diffi-  the  approach  that  Lotus  b  tak- 

cuh  to  explain  to  people,"  added 
Glen  Jurmann,  a  section  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Office  Technology 
Group  at  Baxter  Healthcare 
Corp.  in  Deerfidd.  Dl 

Abo  (fifficult  to  say  b  bow  the 

product  will  fit  into  the  organiza-  . . .  ^  ^ _ _ ^ _ _ _ 

tion.  Greeno  said,  adding  that  be  go  anywhere,"  he  said  only  one,"  Chabtrom  said. 

caiuiDt  find  that  out  unless  he  Yet  Texaco,  Inc.,  innovative  There  are  other  issues.  ]ur- 
testsit  Notes  supporter  Brad  Jackson  mann  finds  Notes  impressive  but 

Another  issue  raised  by  Barb  sold  chunks  of  one  Notes  pack-  has  technical  concerns.  It’s  un- 
b  one  of  centralized  vs.  decen-  age  to  various  work  groups.  Out  clear  bow  Notes  will  fit  into 
trakzed  purchasmg.  In  hb  view  of  these  pockets  of  success,  be  Baxter’s  Systems  Network  Ar* 
—  and  Lotus  seems  to  agree —  predicts  a  jump  in  Notes  sales  chhecture.  HeU  have  to  junk  or 
Lotus  b  targeting  information  next  year.  "I  was  very  dbap-  update  hb  Intd  Corp.  8088-  and 
systems  managers  who  purchase  pointed  in  [Lotus') ‘IT  czar’ ap-  dOSe-based  computers,  and 
eoterpriaewide  systems,  rather  proach,"  be  said.  along  with  some  Tencoemplny- 

than  the  d^artment-levd  man-  Chabtrom  maintained  that  ees,  he  wants  calendaring,  Lotus 
agers  who  purchase  desktop  for  qualified  prospects,  Lotus  neeib  to  correct  a  problem  with 
software.  "It  forces  us  to  find  dif'  "wiD  wrak  out  arrangements  rejdicating  servers  —  one  up- 
ferent  qtonsors  than  the  mes  where  the  customers  can  do  date  can  out  another,  ac- 
wfao  were  interested  in  making  whatever  they  have  to  do  to  coo-  cording  to  FhulNonb,  a  Gartner 
the  initial  investment"  vince  themselves'’  that  Notes  Group,  Inc.  analyst and  pro- 

"We  are  targeting  the  IS  works.  He  claimed  that  every  vide  Notes  application  program- 
manager  or  above  level —  even  customer  who  has  taken  advan-  ming  interfaces  for  developers. 


tMeatn.  Tbe  NIST  b  aoBrirtng  intotiy  ooameit  on  the  idea 
wdiitodthMnrpiiiwHnniinti  ri  birtfathecoMonkmicon- 
tact  Oeaaii  SMianer  at  NIST,  Room  A21 6  Technology  BUg. . 
GMtiMbivg.Md.  20899.001)975-3359. 


Orewp*  leek  to  extend  chip  pact 

The  Compeer  ^ntODi  Mkt  PnjKt  ad  tte  Soricaiidactar 
hi*nttyAaenrielinn.gonnwfaoaegaebhivenoti>wayaco- 
iedM  aMd  they  Mflt  a  letter  bat  week  to  Freaideat  Boifa  atat- 
iag  a  tailed  position  on  mtten  rebted  to  TJ  *i  Jnnnrar 
trade.  The9iiapaaidtherwab:theU,&  and  Japn  Co  extend 
an  apacaent  on  open  aarhets  and  doe  to  expire 

Dett>dy,fDrfi«eyean;theU,S.tobooetitabareoftfaej9a- 
aeae  oenBoandnetor  aarhet  from  13%  to  a  bMt  20%  by  the 
end  of  1992,  one  yea  bter  than  had  earber  been  denanded;  n 
ightofiweM  aariaiw.thegovefapMttDredpoeitaroteip 
atidnapag  Batten;  and  the  U.S.  to  remove  ffie  price  Boon 
■etInrabofdyMaicraodaneccenoaniceydispaanderaa- 
abb  prapaanaUe  reed-Qofy  namory  depe  a  the  U.S.  by  Jap- 


lolua'  Rohoff  says  training 
will  be  key  to  Notes' success 


From  the  start.  Lotus  has  pondered  lofomatioD  Services  Group. 

aloud  bow  to  properly  market  Notes,  "Chenta  are  asking  not  jud,  ‘How  do  I  use 
posaflily  the  moat  sophatkated,  if  not  thb?*  but.  How  do  I  to  the  orgniatkxi 
compbx,  groupware  product  avaibble  why  we*d  want  to  do  something  fiketfaa?*  " 
today.  These  asues  stS  need  to  be  Her  approach  a  to  put  a  few  of  ffie  clients’ 
wuckedout  (see  atorypagel).  yet  where  Notes  kevhuairw  wi  ipprii  ii>imn  oBNcreaMMtrhe.iiraik 
has  gamed  a  foothold,  it  has  won  big.  Even  the  with  uaen  about  them. 
hrahanr  offer  kaka.  Lofra  boot  geared  to  aiqipartsiial)  users  of 

Moat  Bsera  say  Notes  goes  weB  beyond  basic  Notes,abe8aid."lftbeyhafen'tiiadetfaeiian- 
pwgiwac.ltBtegtateSBaiilti<firnfiainful  dec-  talieap.thenweareo’treadytoaiqipoctthem'* 
trcairnafl.mmpineTconfierepcing  and  text  and  Rokoff  said  die  woidd  like  to  do  "analfer 
data  menagpiTwi*  into  an  etteriiiBewide  sya-  thinga"  aomeifay  with  Notes,  but  that  wiD  re- 
tern  Notes  aevee  time  and  expense  by  lett^  quire  a  "datzibutioo  nadanan.**  Mcenwfafle, 
osera  comnaeacate  without  any  direct  contact  Notes  laerB  are  asked  to  •  '^people  cooh 
va  electrooic  "noomsetinga."  said  Brad  Jack-  mitment’*totbepro^ct,aheaaBd. 
aoo,  a  Notes  celtaaiaa  at  Texaco,  Inc.  It  abo  The  Notes  Aflbnoe  Program  provides  laen 
•smassD^ipficatioaaplatfonn.  wito  agipQit  specific  to  their  verticil  nasfceta. 

Lotui  b  Moviag  gpicMy  to  turn  enthueiaan  The  stfl-emerihv  Ccsatihi^  Services  Group 
iwonles — doshfiag  the  Notes  sales  force  and  nay  focoi  on  hdpfng  cfiesfta  dqdoy,  agitate 
tnaafatug  the  prognm  ato  French  and  Ger-  and  target  Notes.  Vics-Frosideet  Frank  Ifoae 

said.  Ifia  caoadtmg  aenrices  group  can  abo  of- 
IW  compfsinSi  of  Notes'  success  far  isaiDe  rrMinwiitino  hdp  men 

wfl  be  tnasng  and  MppQ^  said  Jime  Rokoff.  dangethewayiBwkiAtheyiroik,Moasatod. 
vice  prebdent  of  Lotus'  CnnwnieHrstioDS  and  RkTSlCIAKEEFE 
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Analysts:  HP  reorg  puts  Young  on  hot  seat 


BYJA  SAVAGE 
and  NELL  MA8GOLIS 

C*  STAFF 


PALO  ALTO.  Calif.  ->■  Capping 
perastem  nimors  that  Hewlett* 
f^ckard  Co.  Chief  Executive  Of* 
ficer  John  Young’s  days  are  num¬ 
bered,  the  company  late  last 
week  said  his  job.  if  not  his  title, 
will  be  shared  for  an  unspedOed 
period  of  time  with  Chief  Operat¬ 
ing  OSicer  Dean  MOTton . 

In  addition  to  shared  manage¬ 
ment,  the  company  is  streamlin¬ 
ing  its  computer-oriented  units 
by  otmbining  them  into  two  sep¬ 
arate  divisions.  One  division  will 
include  networking,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  systems;  the  other  will 
be  made  up  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  periphe^. 

"We'U  be  sharing  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company,  as  a 
whole,  more  broadly  than  be¬ 
fore,"  Morton  said  of  his  new  du¬ 
ties  with  Young.  Morton  added 
that  his  vie«^  in  running  the 
company  are  not  "substantially 
different"  from  those  of  Young. 

Analysts  who  have  been  pre¬ 
dicting  that  Young  is  leaving  the 
company  see  it  differently. 
"They’re  effectively  taking  two 
executives  who  have  been  per¬ 
ceived  as  warring  and  stuck 
them  in  the  same  room."  said 
John  Jones,  an  analyst  at  Mont- 
gomeiy  Securities  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Other  analysts  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  in  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  company  is  too 
decentralized  and  ne^  a  strem- 
ger  central  CEO. 


While  most  analysts  saw  the 
creatioo  of  the  joioUy  occupied 
"OfiSce  of  the  Chief  Executive" 
as  signaling  that  Young  is  on  his 
way  out.  "What  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean,  however,  is  that 
Dean  Mortoo  is  in."  said  Bob 
Herwick.  an  analyst  at  Ham- 
brechl  and  Quist,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco. 

■'There  are  basically  two  sce¬ 
narios."  he  said.  "Scenario  one: 
Dean  fMorton)  cuts  it  and  be¬ 
comes  the  new  CEO.  Scenario 
two:  Dean  (Morton]  doesn't  cut 
it,  and  he's  on  his  way  out.  In 
true  Hewlett-F^kard  fashion, 
they're  going  to  do  this  thing 
evolutionarily.” 

Plon  for  tho  futuro 

Morton  denied  that  he  will  inher¬ 
it  the  office,  as  both  he  and 
Young  are  SB  years  old:  "Clear¬ 
ly,  we  have  to  plan  for  (retire¬ 
ment]  and  position  others  to  help 
the  organization  move  along." 
Young  has  been  at  HP's  helm 
since  1978. 

An  HP  spokeswoman  denied 
that  the  move  was  at  the  behest 
of  the  board  of  directors,  as  sev¬ 
eral  analysts  have  indicated. 
However,  Hambrecht's  Herwick 
claimed  the  reorganization  "was 
driven  by  [HP  co-founder]  David 
F^ckard,"  whom,  he  said,  is  "dis¬ 
pleased  with  Young's  perfor¬ 
mance."  I^ckard  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  comment. 

Morton  said  that  tlie  i^roup- 
ing  is  an  attempt  to  "flatten  tte 
organization  and  increase  the 
amount  of  accountability  among 


business  units."  He  added  Uiat 
HP's  computer  has 

been  increasing  in  its  axnfiex- 
ity.  particulaiiy  with  HPs  com¬ 
mitment  to  open  syftems.  'The 
reorganisttioo  will  give  the  divt- 
skms  I  "clearer  sense  of  how 
they  fit"  hto  HFs  business  plan, 
according  to  Morton. 

Net  mweh  ua«r  conewrn 

The  general  sense  anxmg  users 
contacted  regarding  HP's  reor- 
ganization  is  that  the  move  is  de¬ 
signed  to  appease  WaU  Street 
more  than  anything  else  and 
therefore  will  have  little  impact 
on  customers. 

One  user,  who  asked  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  said  the 
change  in  management  is  really 
no  change  at  aD.  "John  Young 
was  always  making  a  presenta¬ 
tion  or  spdeefa  somewhm.  1  feH 
that  Dean  [Morton]  had  charge 
of  the  day-t(Mlay  operations  any¬ 
way." 

"HP  has  improved  over  the 
last  few  years,"  said  John  Robin¬ 
son.  dir^or  of  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  based  in  Atlanta.  "I 
had  no  proMeni  in  the  way  the 
organization  was  run  under  John 
Young." 

"I’m  more  interested  in  what 
the  new  hiKup  wfll  be,"  said 
Isaac  Blake,  technical  support 
coordinator  for  the  dty  of  Tem- 
pe,  Ariz.  "*nre  rest  is  HP's  busi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  there's  a  condno- 
ily  of  service  and  the  user 
doesn't  end  up  on  the  diort  end 
ofthestidc" 


IBM  makes  good  on  several 
previous  printer  promises 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CV  STAFF 


BOULDER.  Cola  —  IBM  up- 
'  graded  its  top-down  approach  to 
enterprise  wide  printing  last 
week,  reptadng  a  15-year-old 
syMem  with  a  model  that  fulffiks 
several  promises  made  during 
recent  years  and  retaiaing  the 
IBM  mainframe  as  the  hub  for 
centralized  ou4Kit 

The  IBM  3900,  priced  at 
$289,000,  is  intended  as  a  cen- 
tral-site  oontmuous-feed  printer, 
IBM  product  managers  said. 
Large  firms  use  the  3900's  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  IBM  3800,  to  print 
telephone  and  utibty  bills,  (fir- 
ect-mail  advertising  and  large 
documents.  The  3900  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  in  the  second  quarter 
ofl991. 

Coupled  with  Advanced  Func¬ 
tion  Printing  (AFP)  Release  2.0 
software,  the  IBM  3900  (days  a 
role  in  t^  produetkn  of  enter- 
prisewide  documents.  The  AFP 
Release  2.0  software  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  format  documents,  assign 
page  numbers  and  handle  data 
compression.  It  also  supports 
IBM's  Print  Services  fodfity  for 
MVS,  VM  and  DOS/VSE  bosu, 
supporting  the  merger  of  data, 
text  and  images. 

The  Xerox  Docuted)  Produc- 
tioG  Puhhsber.  which  was  dso 
announced  last  week,  is  not  a  re- 
piacemeot  for  the  Xaux  9790.  a 
data  center  printer  that  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  compete  with  the  DM 
3800  and  3900.  However,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  Docutech  represenU  a 
bottom-up  qiproaefa  to  printing 
because  it  collects  tnfonnatian 
from  dowDStreani  workstations 
and  local-ares  networks. 

"IBM  is  puttmg  forwMid  the 
[Systems  ^rpheatiao  Architec¬ 
ture}  view  of  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing,"  said  Braadao  Nonhn. 
an  analyst  at  BIS  CAP  Intema- 
tknal.  Inc.  in  Norwell.  Mass. 
"But  in  a  smsli  company  thst 
uses  [perw^  computers]  and 
Apple  Madntoobes  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXs  as  net¬ 
work  servers,  you  wouldn't  have 
access  to  those  ewtrafard  IBM 
primers." 

Acting  through  the  network, 
IBM’s  AFP  supports  "distribut¬ 
ed  printiag."  in  which  host-gen¬ 
erated  documents  can  be  printed 
at  different  locations.  "The 
mainframe  acts  aa  a  central  Stef¬ 
an  device  and  as  a  mediating  de¬ 
vice  that  cotdxols  print  access." 
Nordin  said.  "This  gives  an  IS 
mana^  the  ability  to  distrfiMte 
print  jobs,  to  bring  some  printers 
down  (or  mainteTtance  whfle  oth¬ 
ers  are  running  or  to  reallocate 
the  work  load  if  one  she  has  a 
power  failure." 

The  IBM  3900  prints  229 
pages  per  minute,  using  continu¬ 
ous  rolls  of  fanfold  paper.  Aa 
such,  it  serves  as  an  upgrade  for 
the  estimated  10.0(X)  slower 
IBM  3800s  deployed  worldwide. 


Xerox  unveils  multitalented  printer 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C*  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Is  it  a  scanner 
that  also  copies  or  a  printer  that 
also  scans?  Actually,  it  is  both. 

Xerox  Corp.  unveiled  what 
analysts  are  calling  one  of  the 
first  "hyt^"  products;  a  combi¬ 
nation  printer,  scanner  and  copi¬ 
er  that  produces  ofi^-quality 
documents  and  booklets.  The 
machine,  first  in  the  Docutech 
Putdi^ung  Series,  is  aimed  at 
electronic  pubbshing  apptica- 
Uoos  in  large  companies. 

Although  obe^ers  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  Docutech’s  tech¬ 


nology.  some  questioned  Xer¬ 
ox’s  ability  to  sell  such  a  con^)iex 
machine  aixl  woodered  whether 
the  product  wifl  erode  sales  of 
the  firm's  high-end  primers  and 
copiers. 

Xerox  executives  were  not 
shy  about  hyping  the  macfaixie. 
'"This  is  a  big  day  for  Xerox  and 
for  the  industry,"  said  Paul  Al¬ 
laire.  presideDt  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Xerox. 

Docutech's  big  advantage, 
executives  said,  is  its  ability  to 
digitally  scan  and  store  images  in 
the  unit's  memory.  Users  can 
then  request  prints  or  copies  to 
be  made  hum  memory.  A  com¬ 


puter  monitor  allows  machine 
operators  to  manipulate  images 
to  enlarge  or  reduce  certain 
items  or  to  diange  (heir  place¬ 
ment  on  the  document. 

The  machme  can  also  accept 
input  from  a  floppy  ifisk.  It  scans 
up  to  23  documents  per  mmute 
at  a  rescdiitiaQ  of  600  dot/ 
in.  and  can  print  up  to  13S  copies 
per  minute  on  regular-size  pa- 
ptf.  It  also  handles  58  prints  per 
mioute  on  11-  by  17-tn.  paper. 
Oocoteefa  costa  $220,000. 

A  networked  versioo  wiD  be 
available  next  year.  This  wiD  al¬ 
low  users  to  create  a  document 
at  tbeir  workstataons  and  send  it 
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Xwrox's  Docutech  can  ecam.  copy  and  print  from  memory 


electronically  to  Docutech  to 
print.  Xerox  is  worldog  with 
partners  to  allow  thtrdiitny 
publishing,  local-area  networks 
and  word  processmg  software  to 
work  with  Docut^  These 
partners  include  Aldus  Corp.,  In¬ 
terleaf.  Inc.,  NoveO,  he  and 
WordPerfect  Corp. 

Ores  time,  Xerox  executives 
said,  the  networked  verson  will 
work  with  many  different  types 
of  personal  computers,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  communicatioos  proto- 
cola. 

Docutech  was  beta-tested  st 
28  site*,  inclnding  World  Bsnk  m 
WashingtOD.  D.C.  "It  works;  it 
does  everything  they  asy  it 
does,"  aid  Omrles  Sals^vrr. 
senior  productian  oontrol  deck. 
However,  the  bank  has  not  yet 
purchased  a  unit  because  "we're 
taking  a  step  back  to  see  what  it 


candoforuB." 

Indeerkaomeobaervaaimo- 
dered  who  wiD  buy  the  Docutech 
—  informatioo  systems  depart¬ 
ments,  prim  ffiop  supervisors  or 
department  managers.  Xerox 
has  said  it  wfll  aell  into  aB  three 
places,  but  "they  have  not  bees 
SQOcesifiil  in  tbe^  past  attempts 
to  tiDc  to  MIS  peo^"  stid  Jod 
Levy,  managing  consuitant  at 
(kildrieio  Gokib  Kesder  A  Co.  a 
New  York.  T  thkik  it  wffl  be  a 
successful  product;  1  jot  wonder 
howsuccesdd  it  sriB  be." 

Ai^de  Boyd,  manager  of 
printer  reaearch  at  Litermtiooal 
Data  Corp.  in  Franangfasm. 
Mans.,  aid  that  Doagech  may 
hurt  some  of  Xerac’s  higifaead 
coj^oles. 

Midweet  rorrupendemt  Ui- 
chael  FitigemU  eonMkmied  h 
Ikuertids. 
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INSIDE  LINES 


9  MV 

mainframes 

Estiniates  of  residua]  values  show  that  high«nd 
ES/9000S  win  hold  their  value 


Cunvnt  o«f.- 

u««d  pricy  '91 


a  (n  thousands) 

Ort.* 

'92 


idiftpfk* 


i  •  ES/9000  Model  900 


•  ES/9000  Model  500  * 


«.  ...  - 


NEXT  WEEK 


Howard  Oiy  is  a  lot  h 
of  things  —  aphjrsi- 
dan.  an  ejndennoiogist,  a 
birth  coBtrol  expert  and 
an  articulate  talk  show 
gudst  However,  the  di- 
cector  oT  mfbrmatioQ  re' 
sources  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
in  definitely  not  your  typi¬ 
cal  informatiaa  systems  di- 
rector.  Find  out  more 
about  hhn  in  a  Manager’s 
Journal  profile. 


i 


Cyberspace,  acccnrding 
to  sdence  fiction/cy¬ 
berpunk  writer  Williani 
Gib^,  is  already  here.  Or 
there.  In  a  new  essay,  Gib¬ 
son  explains  that  tedmol- 
ogy  has  generated  a  new 
tetriUxy:  “a  Vtyoming 
writhing  in  some  eerie  in¬ 
terstice  between  concept 
and  sihcao.”  In  Depth  also 
has  an  excerpt  from  Gib¬ 
son’s  forthcoming  book. 
The  Difference  Engine. 


Windowa  3.0  redox 

Look  for  the  next  venioB  (rf  Ificiwdt's  Wndom  gnpiilcal 
BteitexIoappeiriDthefintliiKofaeityeor.lfiotaofkiDad- 
era  My  Wiodooi  3.1  wOischide  abetter  iBterfaoe,kBproTed 
netipoik  nmiort,  oadtianeifia  exteaiioiia  and  Mkxoooft’a  lad 
Apple’s  colhilxntm  lynetype  tcalibie-faid  tecbnolofy  bolt 
BchGoDacdtengineenaierepotteilyakonoikingODaver- 
skM  of  Windowa  that  wiBfecogniaebaudwiiUoa. 

Whm  does  this  leave  OS/2? 
Staicoafatedo?ertlie''citaMioii'’oftbelBM/IificnMiftde* 
▼dofxneflt  agreonent  that  pbced  OS/2  squrdy  M  an  IBM 
responsAfity?  Ificraaoft  BB  Gi^  ian’t  tenna  (tf 

volume,  Wmdn—tkMimnft,  and form tnprifnrah 

that,”  he  said  during  last  week’s  SeyboU  Pahkaking  Cdnfer- 
eoce.  “lntennsflltbeniaMatreain,^fadowsiait’’Thatiniist 
leave  md  downstream  —  or  pcrt^  downwind? 

Coincidental  touiiata? 

Four  vice-presidents  have  recently  resigned  tram  Data  Gen¬ 
era]  to  “pursue  other  business  ukereats.’’ a  company  spokes- 
man  saidL  Departing  from  the  Weatboro,  Ma8a.-tiasedhead- 
qusftcrs  are:  John  Kavasanpan.  vice  president  df  the  PC  and 
tenmnai  busioess  unit;  Fred  Cocfarane.  vice-president  d 
product  enginceTing;ThomssMa,  vice-president  of  UA 
sales;  and  Robert  TVay,  dmsiooai  vice-president  of  eastern 
operatioos.  a  poaitkn  that  reports  to  ftllta. 

Must  be  that  Pepai  trainmg 

No  one  batted  an  ^  bst  week  iriieo  Apple  CEO  jkilm  ScuUey 

deaciftedQngrfhha»npMy*«n^r»wimdwrMk»««*h««dwin« 

a  true  Story ,  not  one  of  thoae  tnitha  we  M  to  create.”  IfaTbe 
Sodley’sbeenwatcfatngtoeiiiaDyptaybidBofApple'sawBrd- 
tog-winniiig  coomerdal  takeoff  on  George  OrweO’s  ac- 
clainied  novel  1964. 

This  is  only  a  test 

Novell’s  network  naming  service  for  Netware  386  Venioo 
3. 1  is  on  again.  At  last  report,  the  Provo,  Utah-based  firm  was 
giving  beta-teat  sites  its  remote  management  software  to  test 
in  place  of  the  naming  service.  That  has  switched,  and  one  beta 
tester  instalifd  tile  naming  aervioe  on  a  prodnctioo  server  and 
watched  it  zap  every  pasBword  and  scranfole  logins. 

Does  your  phone  bill  make  you  akk? 

1st  Defenae  Anti-Vnl  ^Ueim  n  Bnwhww  Hdgbts,  Ohio, 
said  it  has  dBcovered  a  virvs  deaigiied  to  ran  19  a  tdeplioiie  biO 
00  a  PC  with  a  modem.  Tbe  cfxupany  said  the  new  virm, 
dubbed  the  TelecoauD  Viras  or  V92.  waa  unearthed  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Texans  who,  aa  hKh  would  harc  k,  had  copiea  of  lat 
Defense's  aoCiviruB  software.  A  cynical  viiua  tracker  we  know 
can't  hdp  wnndering  if  there  is  a  conoectioii. 

Brave  new  world 

bficroaoft  is  nry  serima  about  multmiedia,  cnmiiaiiy  psoduct 
manager  ComeiiM  mis  aaid  at  last  week’s  CD-RMt  Eapo  in 
Boatcn.TbefirmiBcoiiaiiittiog$12ii]ifiontbiByeartodevel- 
opment  of  systems  software  and  inppoat  of  both  in-booBe  and 
indeiinidrnf'titlea"  (don’t  cai  them  ap|iicationa).Aho.  the 
mulliiiiedM"eateiiaiont"piaaiedfartheneUTeniooofmi- 
dowawil  include  learchfiaictinnB,  which  may  plaoe  vendors 
offering  text  seaich/retiievalsaftwire  SB  the  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  toeing  the  Mictoaoft  Ibie  at  taftbig  the 
market  moving  cot  frnn  under  their  feet 

WUkUicTOKftamdtamartleekingektadtemMUime- 
dM-ems/ntait  PCe  Hut  ngtart  BM  VCA<empataie 
ITatkice,tomeanweTtyint»atai*kirpeetliniingftaure 
fwkwbtgy  irgnitg  t»  dufoscf  the  nttnfuw  gf  wars  nio  base 
<0  das/ with  alder  uaMMsmdMtr  Acm/nM  pwicisiiiv 
merefegestTummmpaetduc/rmgemfymemDiyi^na. 
AICD90U Expo,  meet  iewilegeretlemium  MsdmoMfU 
mMrnmtiieendallierfmwnUtckinileckmkgmwithar- 
enw  oenMynu /iir  DPL  CDdKWXA  and  CIU  ffear  that 
■nan  thqi'n,  kwmVtg  fhr  naad  Is  Mfhr  aarr  lesffd  ewteb  ns 
or»attnieCD4Kmiuelmn1tmtieYeulittm.Comlact 
firm  EAter  Pete  Bertoiikmt(S0(9343S4749rmeseagt  us  et 
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PREMIER 


This  isn’t  the  only  to  join  tM)  different  systems. 


It  took  28  yeai^  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  diferent  systems 
together  as  me. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  api^catim 
development  environment,  we  give  ^ 
something  you've  never  had  before; 
fieedom.  "nie  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  yoa 
Whether  ife  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  ar^time, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  ammg  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  whatever  system  you  work, 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  C^itaiist, 
NATURAL  has  a  w^  to  unite  them  all 


into  one  powerful  force.  Fbr  more  infor- 
matkxi,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 
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28  Chemicals B\,\ii(:ii\i I. Si  1.1. i>\\  rR\i\()R 

FMC  mixes  ivisp  efficiency  z  ith  the  latest  technology 

31  Banking  BvSvi.i.vCLsxck 

Bankers  Trust  architects  a  global  plan 

36  Transportation  BvCosmi  Wiski  i  r 
A.MR  hones  Sabre  to  sharpen  competitive  edg' 

38  Petroleum  b\  Ci.imon  wii  m  r 

Union  Tc.xas  Petroleum  builils  systansfi-om  the  bottom  up 

41  Aerospace  Bv  Much  Bin  s 

99%  peifect  is  not  enough  for  General  Dynamics 

44  Financial  Services  Bv  .Amii  uKornh. 

Strong  ficus  on  people  poveis  Paine  U  'ebber 

47  Retailing  BvjosKpnMu.i.rri  \ 

nez'  centralized-  IS  helps  bring  Seats.  Roebuck  into  the  '9l)s 

49  Diversified  Services  Bv  Jim  n  \si  i 

•  Key  to  D&B:  Mastering  information  volume 

52  Consumer  Products  BvjoVwi  Ki  i.i.kih  r  • 

Gillette  IS  stays  close  to  business 

56  Manufacturing 

B\  AiAN  Rv  w.xmj  Mrcn.xii:  Si  i.i.n  \n-Tr\i\or 
3M  sticks  U'ith  innovation 

58  Industrial  BvMiciuki.Fh/ijfrm.i) 

IS  helps  Caterpillar  stay  on  its  feet 

62  Pharmaceuticals  Bx  Gikw  rh  kin 

Tight  lips,  laptops  and  supercomputets  help  lerck  .shine 
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Reinhokt  Spi^kr 

DU'sMkhatlR«ld  capitalizes 
on  a  vast  database.  Page  49. 


Dtrid  Joel 


Oigrlts  CoHsen  blends  service 'and 
efficiency  at  Sears.  Page  47. 
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Digiul’s  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate 
applications  and  share  information 
across  your  muhivendor 
environment. 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  together 
has  been  just  that -a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
int^ated  applications  running  on 
different  vendors’  systems.  While 
other  computer  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 


computers  to  work  together,  Digital - 
a  company  whose  computers  have 
alw’ays  worked  together  -  offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  w  ork 
together.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  ours.  In  fact,  NAS 
works  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  it  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  w'e'd 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  can  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macintosh,'  a  tx)tus' 


spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS  "  PC,  a 
draw'ing  from  a  UNIX  ’  woikstation, 
data  from  an  IBM  *  mainframe,  a 
scanned  image  from  the  network  and 
integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  then  send  it  dearonically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 
conneaions  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  .With  NAS  it  is. 

NAS.  Why  it  works. 

Achieving  integration  like  this 
requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  netw’orking.  And 


It 

now 


dec;  write' 


Mathemaiica' 


rfect  world 


software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  op)en 
standards.  Digital’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  tp  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  fteedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  Iw^S  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  woik  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  prot^ed. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  touse  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  information  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 

NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applications  to 
worfc  tc^ether  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  road.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  Far  more  information 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 


Digital 
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Hie  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  from 
AHaroware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  software  from  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  into  one 
vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer  -  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all.  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  l-800-633-1073ext.8ll2  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you're  stepping  into. 

ORAGLG 

Sc^ware  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


The  more  money 
businessee  awnd 
on  bwompittle 
mainframes,  mint- 
computMS,  work- 
stalonsanilPCs. 
the  more  paMul 


$85.96  \  ^ 


Annuat  domestic  expenditures  for 
computer  hardware. 
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More  Than  Money 


Stephen  Sherman 


Th#  1990  Prtfflitr  100  Tiom:  (From  left)  Joseph  Maglitta,  Derek  Slater, 
Nancy  Kovsal,  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor,  Kelly  Dviyer  and  Joyce  Chutchian 


Money  alone,  nearly  anyone  can 
tell  you,  will  not  buy  happiness 
and  friends.  Nor  success  using 
information  technology'. 

It’s  true  that  a  company  needs  to 
spend  money  on  information  technology 
often  just  to  stay  competitive.  But  to  be 
considered  “effective,”  organizations 
also  need  to  make  money  over  the  long 
haul.  That’s  why  the  Computerworld Pre¬ 
mier  too  is  not  simply  a  roster  of  big 
spenders. 

Besides  being  tied  to  IS  spending,  our 
rankings  are  based  on  five  other  carefully 
selected  criteria,  including  long*  and 
short-term  profitability.  We  also  look  at 
the  market  value  of  the  major  systems  to 
determine  whether  a  company  iS  using 
current  technology.  Investments  in  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  important  as  investments  in 
hardware,  so  our  ranking  also  includes 
percentages  of  budget  for  staff  and  train¬ 
ing.  Technolo^  access  via  PCs  and  ter¬ 
minals  is  also  vital  to  company  effective¬ 
ness,  so  another  ratio  covers  this 
dimension. 

The  Computerworld  Premier  iOO  is 
actually  two  lists  in  one:  an  overall  rank¬ 
ing  of  IS  effectiveness  across  all  indus¬ 
tries,  and  separate  rankings  of  the  Top  10 


in  each  industry. 

This  ranking  system  is  used  by  com-  - 
panics  as  a  measure  of  the  value  oftheir  IS 
organizations.  Each  year,  we  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reprint  requests  from  firms 
wondering  how  they  are  doing. 

More  than  six  months  of  research  and 
editorial  work  went  into  this  year’s  Com- 
puterwerld  Premier  100  issue.  With  job 
hopping  at  the  top  levels  of  IS  still  com¬ 
mon,  our  staff  had  to  make  thousands  of 
calls  to  crack  down  IS  chiefs  at  500  cor¬ 
porations.  Hundreds  of  hours  of  intense 
analysis  went  into  verifying  and  calculat¬ 
ing  the  surve)'  data. 

Wc  extend  congratulations  to  the 
winners,  appreciation  to  the  pardcipac- 
ing  companies  and  an  inviudon  to  see 
how  America’s  best  put  informadon 
technology  to  effecdveaise. 


Joseph  Maglitu 

Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 
Senior  Editors 
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Tough  Times 
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BY  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 
AndJoseph  Maglitta 

one  are  the  days  when  information  systems  could 
hide  in  the  back  office,  sheltered  from  the  turbulent 
winds  of  corporate  change.  As  technology  plays  a 
greater  role  in  determining  company  success, 
information  systems  professionals  are  facing  the  same 
challenges  as  their  peers  in  other  front-line  depanments. 


Nothing  illustrates  this  shift  more 
clearly  than  Comfuterwvrld'%  1990  Premier 
100  rankings.  Each  of  the  qualifying  com¬ 
panies  exemplifies  the  new  role  of  IS. 

Now,  rather  than  focusing  only  on  the 
latest  IBM  announcement,  Premier  100 
executives  are  grappling  with  the  various 
challenges  of  their  industries.  Financial 
services  firms  such  as  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
are  struggling  with  Wall  Street’s  woes. 
[)efense  contractors  such  as  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp.  are  anticipating  large  reduc¬ 
tions  in  their  government  business.  Retail¬ 
ers  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  are 
batding  reduced  consumer  spending.  All 
the  companies  on  the  list  are  banening 
down  for  the  looming  recession. 

However,  the  biggest  factor  that  causes 
these  companies  to  rise  above  various  busi¬ 
ness  booby  traps  is  their  continued  com¬ 
mitment  to  IS  —  despite  corporate  perfor¬ 


mance  dips  and  anxiety  about  the  future. 
Not  coincidentally,  faith  in  IS  corresponds 
closely  to  a  company’s  ability  to  remain 
prof  itabledespite  tough  times. 

For  example,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  —  the  only  company  to  rank  in  the 
Premier  100  Top  10  three  years  in  a  row 
—  repeats  its  first-place  ranking  in  1990 
with  a  61%  increase  in  profiubility  from 
1988  to  1989  and  a  40%  increase  in  its  IS 
budget  (from  $285  million  to  $400  mil¬ 
lion).  These  achievements  are  the  products 
of  continued  victories  in  the  oi^aniza- 
tion’s  competitive  batdes  with  its  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  rivals  as  well  as  expansion 
and  strategic  alliances. 

FMC  Corp.  rockets  to  second  place 
this  year  with  a  $  1 10  million  IS  budget  (an 
increase  of  10%)  and  significant  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  equipment.  For  example,  IS 
spending  in  the  company’s  agricultural 
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chemicals  group  has  increased  200%  in  the 
past  three  years.  During  that  time,  three 
plants  were  upgraded  on  the  industrial 
chemicals  side  of  the  business,  along  with 
investments  in  computer  systems  for  sales 
and  marketing.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profitability  increased  21%  from 
1988  to  1989.  All  these  events  occurred  at  a 
time  of  aggressive  competition  in  the 
chemicals  industry  and  threatened  defense 
cutbacks,  which  could  affect  half  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business. 

.American  Airlines  and  its  parent,  AMR 
Coqi.,  continue  to  wing  along  atop  the 
transportation  ii!dustry.  The  company  re¬ 
duced  its  bUlion-doUar  IS  spending  by  less 
than  ]%,  while  maintaining  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  Sabre  and  planning  a  major  down- 
scaling  of  the  massive  computer  ^ser\'a- 
lion  system.  Profit  for  AMR  was  also 
down  5%,  contributing  to  its  slippage  in 
rank  to  fourth  overall. 

Other  companies  continue  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  technology  despite  profit  prob¬ 
lems  —  a  tribute  to  the  IS  executive's  abili¬ 
ty  to  support  the  technology  program  in 
difficult  weather.  Sears  vaulted  to  12th 
place  in  1990on  the  strength  ofa  20%  bud¬ 
get  increase  and  prof  it  growth  of  3 .8%.  Yet 
the  $54  billion  giant  is  struggling  in  1990, 
and  cost-reduction  pressure  is  mounting. 
Nevertheless,  a  strong  management  com¬ 
mitment  to  technok^  continues  and  may 
hdp  pull  the  company  back  into  the  lime- 
light 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Coip.  is 
riding  a  roller-coaster  earnings  cycle.  The 
s-olacility  of  South  American  loans  made  it 


No.  1  in  profit  growth  In  1988  and  dealt  the 
company  a  loss  in  1989.  However,  the 
bank’s  commitment  to  IS  remains  un¬ 
swerving.  Such  support  has  allowed  the 
company  to  build  a  pioneering  architec¬ 
ture  that  suppons  global  operations  at  a 
time  w  hen  other  companies  are  struggling 
to  reach  beyond  their  current  systems  to 
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support  a  worldwide  market. 

Os'erall,  the  Premier  100  Top  10  in¬ 
creased  spending  by  an  average  of  8%,  or 
5.4%  of  their  total  revenue,  down  0.2% 
from  last  year’s  Top  10.  Investments  in 
current  computer  systems  increased  by  an 
average  of  6%,  but  the  ratio  to  revenue  ac¬ 
tually  decreased  by  0.2%.  Investments  in 
personnel  also  decreased  by  an  average  of 


5%,  and  training  expenditures  remained 
about  even.  The  growth  area  is  personal 
computers  and  terminals,  which  increased 
by  an  average  of  12%. 

As  significant  as  the  statistics  are,  the 
way  that  these  investments  are  applied 
make  the  difference  between  Premier  100 
winners  and  the  rest  of  the  pack.  One  key 
ingredient  to  a  recipe  for  IS  effeaiveness 
is  the  ability  to  carry  out  a  unified  vision  of 
u’here  technology  integrates  with  business 
requirements.  For  the  top  companies,  this 
statement  is  more  than  motherhood  and 
apple  pie:  It  is  the  way  they  do  their  jobs. 

For  example,  MCI  succeeds  because  its 
IS  investments  are  intrinsic  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  its  network  —  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  element  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  arsenal.  Sas.'vy  marketing  and  key 
strategic  relationships  would  falter  with¬ 
out  a  solid  systems  infrastructure  to  back 
them  up. 

.American  .Airlines  is  likewise  guided  by 
such  single-minded  vision.  Sabre  is  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  company’s  attention,  and  IS  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  it  woik  and  making  it 
woric  wdl. 

A  unified  sense  of  where  technology 
should  be  applied  and  how  to  apply  it  per¬ 
meates  the  atmosphere  of  IS  operations  at 
FMC,  3  M  Co.  and  Caterpillar,  Inc.  as  well. 

As  important  as  insight  into  systems  ap¬ 
plications  are  the  tools  to  carry  out  the 
frmetions.  Leading-edge  technologies  or 
ways  to  revitalize  old  applications  are  vital 
to  carrying  oiit  the  promise  of  IS.  All  of  the 
top  companies  employ  current  technology 
to  get  the  job  done.  But  some  stand  out 


This  Season,  Corporations  Want  A  Lean,  Mean  IS  Machine 


Leaner,  more  supple  and  closer  to  the  action  is  how 
firms  want  their  IS  organizations.  IS  executives  say. 
<*Rather  than  centralize  or  decentralize,  executives  report 
that  their  organizations  are  crafting  new.  hybrid  structures 
combming  both  forms.  In  foot,  a  survey  of  companies  re¬ 
veals  that  more  tftan  half  (56)  are  now  operating '  'mixed' ' 
IS  organizabons.  Another  24  retain  centralized  structures, 
while  I2arefoliy  decentralized. 

Proponents  of  mixed  structures  include  the  following: 
FMC  Corp.,  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Abbott  Laboratories. 
ALCOA  and  BBdfic  Mufoal  Life  insurarree  Co.  Centralization 
is  fovored  by  Paine  Webber,  Inc.,  The  Travelers  Corp.  and 
Signet  Banking  Corp.,  to  name  a  few.  Among  the  larger  de- 
centralzed  companies  are  American  Express  Co..  Qencorp,' 
Inc.  and  United  Technologies  Corp. 

According  to  IS  managers,  the  new  hybrid  structures  let 
organizations  take  advantage  of  local  access  to  technology 


while  still  providing  overall  guidance  for  systems  efforts 
from  the  central  organization. 

An  important  related  development  is  die  fast-growing 
popularity  of  data  center  consolidation  as  a  cost-cutting 
measure.  All  told,  43  of  the  compiles  report  that  they 
have  merged  or  consolidated  data  centers  over  the  last 
year  —  thanks  to  better  and  more  efficient  technology.  An¬ 
other  27  expect  to  do  so  in  the  coming  year. 

Typical  among  consolidators  is  Edwin  Sherin,  senior 
vice-president  of  IS  at  Primerica  Corp.,  who  reports:  "We 
will  continue  to  implement  a  data  center  consolidation  ef¬ 
fort  which  will  yield  significant  expense  savings." 

Amehtech  reports  data  center  consolidations  from  1 4  to 
four  over  a  five-year  period . 

Consolidation  is  especially  popular  among  aerospace 
firms,  which  are  also  restrucUiring  and  downsizing  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  federal  defense  budget  cutbacks. 
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more  (han  others. 

Merck  and  Co.’s  Albert  Cinorre,  t’ice- 
president  of  computer  resources,  oversees 
an  IS  budget  of  $185  rniUton.  Traditionally 
a  major  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  shop, 
Merck  has  turned  to  the  latest  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  to  speed  drug  development,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areaof  molecular  modeling. 

Such  investments  in  the  latest  systems 
must  be  tempered  today  with  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  budget  contraints.  Cost  efficiency 
is  a  major  theme  among  the  most  effective 
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users  of  IS.  At  FMC,  for  example,  no  pro¬ 
cessor  is  bought  ^fore  its  time.  The  sys¬ 
tems  are  purchased  at  the  beginning  of 
their  cycle  below  peak  costs  and  are  jetti¬ 
soned  before  their  value  expires.  But  more 
than  that,  the  latest  3090  or  direct-access 
storage  device  will  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  organization’s  computer  center 


without  a  proven  business  requirement  for 
the  system. 

The  IS  group  at  Caterpillar  is  also  ada¬ 
mant  that  technology  usage  match  business 
requirements.  This  emphasis  coincides 
with  a  management  direction  that  ties  in¬ 
vestments  to  the  toul  business  rather  than  a 
single  task.  For  example.  Caterpillar  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fi^e-year  project  called  “Plant 
With  a  Future”  that  will  revamp  the  com¬ 
pany’s  32  facilities  worldwide  by  1992 
through  the  use  of  the  latest 
systems. 

Other  companies  empha¬ 
size  process  and  integration 
with  the  company  culture  as 
subtler  ways  to  fashion  effec¬ 
tive  IS  organizations.  Gener¬ 
al  Dynamics  focuses  on  toul 
quality  management,  where 
less  than  100%  quality  is  un¬ 
acceptable.  Such  concentra¬ 
tion  speeds  application  devel¬ 
opment  by  involving  more 
user  participation  and  em¬ 
beds  the  philosophy  of  doing 
it  right  the  first  time  into  the 
organization’s  culture. 

Likewise,  3M  is  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  lives  by  Innovating.  Its  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  is  marked  by  continual  en¬ 
hancement  and  reinvention  of  its  products. 
IS  at  3  M  is  the  life-support  system,  making 
innovation  possible  through  speeding  idea 
development  to  later  process  suges  and  us¬ 
ing  sundards  to  guarantee  uniformity 
throughout  the  world. 

Last  but  still  key  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
people  who  run  the  IS  op¬ 
erations.  Companies  such 
as  Paine  Wetdwr  and 
Union  Texas  Petroleum 
Holdings,  Inc.  empower 
those  involved  in  IS  — 
both  users  and  technical 
specialists  —  by  giving 
them  control  over  their 
work  and  exposure  to 
both  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  requirements.  I  n  fact, 
Paine  Webber  recently 
fired  71  outside  consul¬ 
tants  and  entrusted  their 
projects  tb  internal  staff  to 
cut  costs  and  to  show  faith 
in  the  staff  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Premier  100  also 
tells  the  story  of  compa¬ 
nies  that,  despite  strong 
efforts,  find  it  difTiculc  to 


keep  up  with  the  highfliers  in  the  chopp\- 
IS  stratosphere.  Though  the)-  are  still  ef¬ 
fective  IS  operations,  the  companies  are 
finding  that  business  circumstances  are 
taking  their  icdl.  .Among  these  are  Baxter 
Intemadonal,  Inc.,  u-hich  fell  from  the 
lofty  position  of  eighth  overall  and  Xo.  I  in 
manufacturing  last  year  to  50th  this  year 
because  of. significant  downsizing  and  re¬ 
structuring,  leading  to  a  $50  million  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  IS. budget.  Michael  Heschel, 


Baxter’s  well-known  IS  chief,  moved  over 
to  head  IS  at  Securit)-  Pacific  Corp. 

Modest  increases  in  spending  and  prof¬ 
it  at  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  another  industry 
winner  last  year,  caused  it  to  be  passed  by 
other  fast-rising  companies.  Tlie  company 
relocated  five  spots  lower  on  the  list,  with 
continued  data  center  consolidations  as  the 
major  activity. 

Lockheed  Corp.  toppled  down  on  the 
list  because  of  a  large  reduction  in  profit 
accompanied  by  changes  caused  by  a  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  aeronautical  group, 
shutting  dpum  operations  in  California 
and  consolidating  in  Georgia. 

Nor^rop  Coip.  also  fell  lower  on  the 
list  with  a  23%  bu^et  cut  as  pan  of  con¬ 
solidations  and  streamlining.  Tliis  cut  was 
accompanledby  a  brge  drop  in  profits. 

Other  companies,  such  as  Northeast 
Utilities,  which  captured  the  top  rank 
overall  in  1988,  simply  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack.  Modest  budget  and  value  in¬ 
creases  of  less  than  Z%  and  personal  com- 
puterand  terminals  boosts  ofless  than  10% 
coupled  with  a  10%  profit  drop  caused  the 
company  to  fdl  further  down  ^  list. 

All  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  at  the  mp 
of  IS  evidenced  by  the  Computerworld  Pre¬ 
mier  iOO  show  the  battle  scars  of  the 
1990s.  And  to  think  it’s  only  the  be^nnit^ 
ofthe  decade.  □ 
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Now^  bankers^  nuclear  physicists^  athletes^  students 
and  scores  more  can  walk  ri^t  into  a  virtual  shopping 
mall  of  information.  How?  The  answer  is  an  exciting  new 
on-line  gateway  service  called  NYNEX  INFO-LOOK’ 
developed  by  our  Science  &  Technology  Center. 

To  entep  all  you  need  is  a  computer^  modern^  and  a 
calling  card  from  New  England  or  New  \brk  Telephone. 

It^s  that  simple  because  we  designed  special  software  that 
allows  your  computer  to  interact  direcdy  with  the  database 
that  holds  the  vemication  and  billing  information.  So  instead 
of  waiting  days  to  receive  confirmation  and  a  password 
by  mail^  you  now  have  only  to  wait  milliseconds. 


all  walks  of  life. 


The  softAvare  is  so  successful^  we^re  now  offering  it 
to  other  telephone  companies  for  their  gateway  services. 

The  NYNEX*  family  of  companies  can  offer  you 
everything  from  network  services  and  software  to  computers 
and  systems  integration.  So  call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

Iffs  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 

NYNEX 
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Survey: 


High  Pressure, 
High  Stakes 


By  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 
And  Joseph  Maglitta 


More  pressure.  Mo^e 
money.  More  busi¬ 
ness  focus.  The  new 
reality  is  unmistak¬ 
able:  Information 

technology  has  become  a  much 
higher-stakesgame. 

Top  information  systems  execu¬ 
tives  say  their  companies  are  count¬ 
ing  on  information  technology 
more  chan  ever  to  shore  up  and  even 
expand  their  businesses.  Any  doubts 
about  the  passing  of  the  sheltered, 
glass-house  days  of  dau  processing 
are  dead  as  an  IBM  360.  To  be  in  IS 
today  means  to  be  in  business.  Big 
business. 

That’s  the  clear  message  from 
the  first-ever  poll  of  Computtrasorld 
Premier  100  firms.  The  telephone 
survey  was  conducted  by  First  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  in  Boston,  between 
Aug.  27  and  Sept.  12.  Re^ndents 
Wtn  92  top  information  executives 
in  Premier  100  companies. 

Of  course,  life  in  a  faster  lane  has 
its  pluses:  Despite  a  choking  nation¬ 
al  economy,  most  IS  managers  say 
their  budgets  have  inereased  this 
year.  Nearly  six  in  10  got  hikes  chat 
averaged  a  healthy  17.2%  for  1990. 

**[IS  spending]  is  like  a  wheel,” 
says  William  Friel,  an  executive 
vice-presidem  at  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  “We  are  consistently 
driving  down  the  unit  cost-of  com- 
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Number  of  mpondents  (Base:  91) 

pucing,  but  we  are  investing  more  to 
deliver  more  applications  support¬ 
ing  the  business  thrust.” 

Only  about  one  in  10  IS  budgets 
took  a  cut.  The  average  decrease 
was  15.8%. 

The  extra  cash  comes  at  a  price, 
however.  Companies  sinking  more 
money  into  information  technology 
want  more  payback  for  their  dollar. 
The  result  is  that  IS  managers  are 


feeling  more  cop  managers  breath¬ 
ing  down  their  necks.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  say  they  are  more  closely 
scrutinized  by  top  management  and 
stockholders  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

“We  have  had  nfoderate  budget 
increases,  but  every  increase  is  tied 
CO  specif  ^c  projeas  chat  are  expeaed 
to  save  the  company  big  bucks,” 
says  Alfred  Caponiti,  direaor  of 
dau  and  database  administration  at 
Bell  Adamic  Corp. 

Tills  realit)’,  among  others,  has 
led  three-quarters  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  to  set  up  programs  to  measure 
the  value  or  effectiveness  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  Results,  howev¬ 
er,  have  been  mixed:  More  than  half 
rated  their  program  only  “some¬ 
what  successful.” 

With  more  responsibility  also 
comes  more  worry,  executives  say. 
What  keeps  top  IS  managers  awake 
at  3  a.m.?  Increasingly,  it’s  the  same 
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issues  that  keep  their  business  coun¬ 
terpans  awake:  the  need  to  make 
profitable,  competitive  products; 
handling  technological  change  and 
integration;  worldwide  recession; 
and  disenchanted  customers. 

“Because  of  the  competitiveness 
within  the  banking  industry,  every¬ 
one  is  taking  a  tighter  look  at  the 
bottom  line,”  says  Bob  Sevacko, 
manager  of  data  center  operations  at 
Wells  Fargo  and  Co. 

Predicubly,  most  IS  executives 
in  every  industry  say  they  expect 
competition  to  get  tougher  during 
the  next  year. 

Many  IS  executives’  worlds  are 
also  getting  bigger  —  and  fast. 
Nearly  half  say  their  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  expanded  abroad  or  began  of¬ 
fering  systems  suppon  outside  the 
U.S.  during  the  past  year.  Their 
confidence  level  is  high;  the  major¬ 
ity  think  U.S.  companies  are  more 
effective  users  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  than  Japanese  x>r  European 
firms,  especially  the  latter. 

Yet  despite  a  new,  strong  busi¬ 
ness  focus,  IS  executives  haven’t 
forgotten  that  their  big  weapon  is 
still  technology.  Imaging  systems  in 
particular  are  seen  as  having  the 
“most  critical”  value  for  competi¬ 
tive  success  during  the  next  five 
years,  followed  closely  by  local-area 
networks  and  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools.  In¬ 
terestingly,  media  darlings  such  as 
Workstations,  distributed  process- 

and  Integrated  Services  Digital 
■  Network  ranked  at  the  bonom  of 
the  list. 

Faith  in  technology  remains 
high.  A  full  98%  say  that  advanced  or 
leading-edge  technology  is  critical 
or  important  to  their  competitive 
survival.  “Local  and  long-distance 
telephone  services  are  extremely 
competitive  now,”  says  Derek  Bai¬ 
ley,  manager  of  systems  and  opera- 
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tions  at  United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions.  “Without  the  advanuge  in 
clarity  that  our  fiber-optic  technol¬ 
ogy  gives  us.  we  would  not  be  able  to 
compete.” 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  using  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  get  a  leg  up  on 
the  competition  is  far  from  dead. 
During  the  last  1.2  months,  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  installed 
an  information  system  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  providing  compet¬ 
itive  advantage. 


rish,directoroflS. 

In  the  executives’  own  compa¬ 
nies,  sales  and  marketing  are  hot 
spots  demanding  attention,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  manufacturing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Faced  with  both  technical  and 
business  challenges,  how  do  top  IS 
managers  plan  to  survive  the  next 
few  years.’  Most  executives  say- 
good  technology  planning  and  inte¬ 
gration  are  key.  Also  required,  they 
say^  is  a  strong  top  management  buy- 
in  and  extra  attention  to  staffing  and 
training. 

“The  people  you  hire  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important,”  says  Karen 
French,  manager  of  programming  at 
Ingersoll-Rand  Corp.  “Without 
strong  commitment  from  manage¬ 
ment,  we  take  a  few  steps  backward 
and  become  a  file  server-type  opera¬ 
tion,  instead  of  an  integrated  part  of 
business  planning.” 


REDESIGN  TREND 

Premier  JOO  companies  are  not 
merely  throwing  dollars  at  technol¬ 
ogy,  though.  Most  recognize  a  clear 
need  to  fundamenully  change  the 
way  they  do  business.  To  this  end,  a 
whopping  four-fifths  say  they  have 
redesigned  or  re-engineered  a  key 
business  process  to  take  advanuge 
of  information  technology.  The 
trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Nearly  three-quaners  have 
looked  into  outsourcing.  Half  say 
they  will  outsource  all  or  pan  of 
their  operations  within  the  next  12 
months. 

For  example,  the  refining  and 
marketing  branch  at  Sun  Co.  hu 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  outsource 
its  dau  operations.  “We  are  getting 
rid  of  surplus  computing  power  and 
building  space.  The  end  result  is  sig¬ 
nificant  savings,"  says  Edward  Par¬ 
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Their  advice  for  rising  IS  stars? 
Besides  learning  the  business,  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  say  K)  focus  on  keeping 
technically  current  and  acquiring 
good  people  skills. 

in  the  long  term,  some  IS  execu¬ 
tives  foresee  that  the  blurring  be¬ 
tween  technology  and  business  will 
eventually  exteiKl  deeper  into  com¬ 
pany  ranks. 

“If  you  look  at  the  decade  ahead 

—  especially  the  end  of  the  decade 

—  I  think  it  will  become  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  the  programmer 
from  the  business  person,”  says  J  im 
Gottardi,  manager  of  IS  at  Phillips 
Rtroletun. 

“The  distinction  we  see  texlay 
will  blur.  CASE  technology,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  ultimately  allow  a  fairiy 
nontechnical  person  with  limited 
[or  no]  knowledge  of  programming 
languages  to  develop  a  working  ap¬ 
plication, ”he  says.  □ 
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01990 Sun  tfewysfciTis,  Inc.  *SiinMicTO»yslfins  and  Ihe  Sun  togDarffijpslgrwltrademariatrf Sun  Mmiystems.  Inc.  OPEN  LOC^isatnclefnaii  of  AT&T  AD  other  ptoducts  or  servic«s 


THE  BEST  US 
IN  TOWN  NO" 


The  OPEN  LOOK”  user  interface.  ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 

It's  a  real  hit  with  independent  software  DeskSef  graphical  productivity  tools, 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end  that  you  can  give  users  right  away, 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are  Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
in  development  today.  By  people  like  choose  OPEN  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 

Lotus’  INPORMIX,'  Island  Graphics’,  OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 

Interleaf,'  and  Framei  And  it's  the  most  of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
popular  front  end  to  UNIX.'  For  a  included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 

number  of  reasons.  over  20  platforms,  including  DEC,"  HP,' 

First  of  all,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use.  and  IBMf  Since  it's  portable  across 
Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX  multiple  platforms,  you  only  write  your 

commands.Italso looks betterthanany  application  once.  Which  saves  thou- 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D  sands  of  man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi-  LOOK,  you  have  the  full  support  of 
dent.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop  a  company  that  leads  the  workstation 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive  industry  in  worldwide  shipments? 
way  to  move  files  around  the  desktop.  We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
Our  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier  shows  you  exactly  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users  all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 

the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat-  (ext.  2068),  and  we'll  send  you  a 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy  free  copy. 

access  to  a  huge  range  of  network  Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat 

resources.  close  to  your  screen.  Because  the  doser 

As  a  developer,  you'll  see  it's  also  the  you  look,  the  better  we  get. 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindowsJa  complete  develop¬ 
ment  envirorunent.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 


♦ 


sun 

microsystems 


tnentii»iedai«  klentified  by  the  trademarks  or  reg)stei«d  trademarks  of  their  respectrvecomparues  or  o(gartizaiiofs.*SouKr.ln«RMtk)nal  Data  Corporatkm,I99(k36.M 


I  had  no  idea 


Microcomputer 
services  and  support 
does  it  all! 


As  America’s  leading  independent  service 
provider  for  microcomputers,  TRW  offers  a 
full  menu  of  expert  maintenance  services. 

But  did  you  know  that  we  also  provide  the 
widest  range  of  micro  support  programs 
—  from  technology  selection  to  LANs  to 
training  to  ongoing  problem-solving  and 
more?  For  example: 

Did  you  know  that  TRW  is  your  single  source 
for  a  service  solution'customized  to  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements  and  budget?  Our  expert 
know-how  covers  over  2,500  microcomputers 
and  peripheral  devices  from  more  than  100 
leading  manufacturers. 

Did  you  know  that  our  new,  direct  access, 
"walk-you-through”  telephone  support  can 
maximize  end-user  productivity  by  providing 
expert  solutions  to  micro  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems  in  minutes? 

Did  you  know  that  TRW's  advanced  LAN 
Support  can  assist  you  in  network  design, 
implementation  and  administration  (remote 
and  local),  including  hardware,  operating 
system  and  application  software? 

Did  you  know  that  our  Micro  Training  program 
can  sharpen  end-users'  skills  with  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  microcomputer  hardware 
and  software  related  subjects? 

The  widest  range  of 
maintenance  and  support  services 
in  the  industry. 

As  computer  technology  evolves,  TRW's  total 
support  services  help  you  keep  pace.  We  help 
you  utilize  and  manage  your  microcomputer 
equipment  more  efficiently,  more  productively. 

Now  that  you  have  a  better  idea  of  how  TRW 
can  provide  the  micro  solutiorrs  you  need,  call 
today  and  get  started: 


More  Than  Just  Maintenance  1-800-922-0897 


TRW  Customer  Service  Division 

CTRW  Inc.,  1930  TRW  is  tha  name  ifM}  m«rk  of  TRW  Inc. 
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EMC's  6(K)  nu-sabytf  SL/932-XI> 
DASD  outperforms  IBM's  by  20'X, 
and  more.  That  translates  to  higher 
AS/4(X)  performance.  And  a  whole 
new  level  of  user  productivity. 

The  Secret: 

in  Uvonced  nnrecMonol  Controller 
That  Keens  PoceWIthThe  CPU. 

EMC's  exclusive  controller  teeh- 
nolosy  virtually  eliminates  controller 
contention.  Dual  microprocessors 
and  a  split-dedicated  buffer  provide 
siniiiltiinams  data  transfer  between  the 
CPU  and  drives.  By  comparison,  IBM's 
single-microprocessor,  single-buffer 
controller  bottlenecks  data  transfer- 
constraining  system  performance. 


Even  so,  over  time,  all  hard  drives  gen¬ 
erate  .soft  errors.  But  EMC's  DASD 
subsystem  uutomatically  monitors 
these  errors  and  alerts  you  immedi¬ 
ately  if  the  soft  error  threshold  is  ever 
reached.  You'll  know  of  problems  on 
the  horizon.  And  have  plenty  of  time 
to  take  simple,  preventive  action. 

20%Faslei. 

20%  less  Expensive. 

Now  you  can  get  a  storage  system 
that  complements  your  CPU's  perfor¬ 
mance,  driving  productivity  to  anew 
level.  Even  before  it's  turned  on,  you'll 
be  ahead  of  the  game  through  lower 
initial  cost.  Our  SL/932-XP:  the  opti¬ 
mum  data  storage  solution. 


WoniTliey 

BeSumrised 


Fnslei  Hardware. 

InolherPlus. 

EMC's  16ms  seek  time  (versus 
19.5ms  for  IBM'sl  speeds  data  transfer 
even  further.  Combined  with  our  so¬ 
phisticated  controller,  you  can  realize 
throu^put  advantages  to  28%.  But 
don't  just  believe  us.  A  major  jndustry 
magazine  just  published  their  own 
benchmark  tests.  Call  us  and  we'll 
send  you  a  copy. of  their  study. 

lh*ENCltl^8^  Offers 
Kuhimalic  EmrTtanMding. 

Our  disk  assembly's  150,000-hour 
MTBF  is  the  best  in  the  business.  You 
just  can't  buy  a  more  reliable  system. 


EMC  knows  how  to  make  your 
AS/400  the  most  it  can  be.  We're  the 
world's  largest  independent  manufac¬ 
turer  of  storage  products  for  midrange 
and  mainframe  systems.  Let  us  tell  you 
more.  Call  us  at  1-800-222-EMC2,  ex¬ 
tension  M056.  (In  MA,  508-435-1000. 
In  Canada,  l-800-543-4782.| 


EMC 

The  System 

Eahoaceawnt  Company 


Belter  Computer  Hordwore 
Is  lust  The  Beginning. 

At  EMC,  our  goal  is  to  give  you 


everything  you  need  to  make  the 
most  of  your  system.  As  an  AS/400 
user,  you'll  realize  benefits  from  our 
experience  in  the  S/3X  world-as  well 
as  from  our  expertise  m  the  world  of 
mainframes.  But  there's  more  to  EMC 
than  hardware. 

Local  Support,  Around  The 
Globe.  We  understand  how  vitally 
important  it  is  for  you  to  have  prompt, 
capable  support.  That's  why  we  main¬ 
tain  a  worldwide  network  of  direct  ser¬ 
vice  centers,  each  providing  complete 
customer  support -from  corporate  to 
engineering.  All  of  our  centers  stock 
a  full  line  of  spares,  so  EMC  Customer 
Engineers  arrive  at  your  site  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  service. 

Immediate  Answers.  24  Hours 
A  Day,  Every  Day.  Our  Customer 
Response  Center  is  staffed  by  profes¬ 
sionals  who  provide  answers -fast. 


At  their  fingertips  is  our  on-line  cus¬ 
tomer  database,  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  site  profile  and  service  history  of 
your  account.  This  advanced,  interac¬ 
tive  scheduling  and  dispatch  system 
enables  our  Customer  Service  Tech¬ 
nicians  to  resolve  most  cases  right 
over  the  phone. 

Total  Commitment.  EMC  takes 
great  pride  in  helping  you  get  maxi¬ 
mum  productivity  from  your  IBM 
investment.  We're  dedicated  to  con¬ 
tinuous  innovation  in  all  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  areas.' Together,  as  a 
team,  we'll  make  your  AS/400  work 
more  efficiently  than  ever. 

Let  us  start  proving  it,  right  now. 
We  offer  a  full  range  of  performance 
tuning  and  system  management 
guides  that  help  get  the  most  from 
IBM  systems.  And  they're  free  to  all 
midrange  users.  Just  give  us  a  call. 
I-800-222-EMC2,  extension  M056. 


EMC' 

The  System  Eninnceineiit  Company 


Corporate  Headquarters  Hopkinton,  MA  fi08  435  1000  Canadian  Headquarters  Toronto,  Omano  416/620-7777 
European  Headquarters  Sunev,  England  081-668-551 1  Pacific  Rim  Headquarters  Nonh  Sydney,  Australia  ;6I1  2  922-7888 

Amsierilani  Atlanta  Auslin  Boston  .Charlotte  Chitapr  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Costa  Mesa  Dallas  Denver  Detroit  ITusseldoif  Frankfurt  Hamburg  Hon*  Kong 
Houston  Uuhlon  Los  Angeles  Ivon  Manchesicr  MelMume  Miami  Milan  Minneapolis  Montreal  Munich  Nashville  New  York  City  Pans  Philadelphia 
Pittsbunth  Rak5*h  Rochesicr  San  Francisco  Seattle  St  Louis  Siuitgari  Toremto  Vancouver  Washinitlnn,  DC. 


IBM.  V332  and  AS  400  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp  IBM  is  not  affiliated-with  EMC  Corporation. 


Hgw  We  Rank  The  Premier  100 


TARGH  GROUP 

To  quality  for  Computerworld 's  Premier 
1 00 ,  a  company  must  be  publicly  trad¬ 
ed.  U.S. -based  arrd  in  the  top  half  of  its 
vertical  industiy  group  as  listed  in  the 
annual  "Fortune  Industrial  500"  or 
"Fortune  Service  500”.  Only  parent 
companies  are  ranked;  subsidiaries 
are  considered  udder  parent  company 
affiliations.  Firms  that  make  the  major¬ 
ity  of  their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  included  in  the  ranking. 

MTAGATHOMG 

l^mier  100  companies  are  ranked 
based  on  data  ^hered  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  survey  that  involves  mail  surveys 
followed  by  telephone  interviews.  Data 
is  collected  from  the  chi^  information 
systems  executive  in  the  organization. 
In  a  limited  number  of  cases  where  the 
company  does  not  supply  data.  Com¬ 
puterworld  generates  estimates  based 
on  market  research  and  other  sources. 
All  estimates  are  confirmed  prior  to 
rank  calculation. 

RANKCALCUUTKM 

OveraH  scores  are  based  on  the  sum  of 
point  totals  of  six  criteria:  1)  IS  budget 
2}  five-year  profit  average  3)  cunent 
market  value  of  major  processors 

4)  percentage  of  budget  spent  on  staff 

5)  percentage  of  budget  spent  on 


training  and  6)  ratio  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals  to  total  employ¬ 
ees.  Each  criterion  is  calculated  sepa¬ 
rately  for  ail  firms  in  the  target  group. 
Point  totals,  which  are  wei^ted  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  relative  importance, 
are  then  combined,  yielding  a  final 
score. 

IS  BUDGET 

The  IS  budget  is  measured  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  revenue.  This  levels 
the  field,  so  that  the  largest  firms, 
which  are  able  to  invest  significantly 
more  in  IS,  do  not  dominate  the  rank¬ 
ing. 

To  account  for  difforences  in  spend¬ 
ing  levels  between  industries,  a  com¬ 
pany’s  budget/revenue  percentage  is 
then  compared  with  the  average  for  IS 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  revenue 
for  that  company's  industry. 

For  example,  a  bank's  percentage 
is  compared  with  an  industry  average 
spending  percentage  of  more  than 
4%,  while  a  retailer's  percentage  is 
compared  with  an  average  percentage 
of  1%.  The  firms  that  achieve  the 
greatest  difference  between  their  per¬ 
centage  and  the  average  for  their  in¬ 
dustry  receive  die  most^xunts.  This  is 
wei^ted  by  a  foctor  of  30. 

PROFIT  AVERAGE 

The  ranking  employs  a  rolling,  five-year 


profit  average.  In  the  1990  edition, 
profits  for  '85,'66.'87.’88  and  *89 
were  considered.  The  companies  with 
the  largest  average  growth  in  profits  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  points,  weighted  by  a 
factor  of  15. 

PROOSSORVAUIE 

The  value  of  major  processors,  specifi¬ 
cally  mainframes  and  mlnicornputers. 
is  calculated  based  on  what  the  sys¬ 
tems  would  be  worth  If  they  were  sold 
on  the  market  today.  This  fic^  is  then 
divided  by  total  revenue  so  that  lar^ 
firms  do  not  automatically  gain  m^ 
points.  The  percentage  of  value  to  rev¬ 
enue  is  wei^ted  by  a  foctor  of  1 5. 

STAFF  AND  TRAMM6 

CalcuiatkKis  for  staff  and  training  are 
based  on  amounts  for  those  Items 
compared  with  die  IS  bud^.  Fewer 
points  are  ^n  for  a  larger  percentage 
^nt  on  staff.  More  prints  are  0ven 
fbr  a  larger  percentage  spent  on  train¬ 
ing.  Points  for  staff  percentages  are 
weighted  by  a  foctor  of  10.  Training 
points  are  wei^ted  by  a  foctor  of  1 5. 

PCSANDTBtMMAlS 

The  total  numbers  of  PCs  and  termi¬ 
nals  are  added  together  and  then  di¬ 
vided  by  the  total  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  to  obtain  this  ratio.  Points  for  the 
ratio  are  weighted  tty  a  foctor  of  1 5. 


Definitions 


CHART  TYPES 

Following  this  page  is  the  main  chart 
listing  data  for  those  companies  that 
qualified  for  the  Top  100  ranking.  Each 
vertical  industry  section  also  contains 
a  chan  that  lists  data  for  die  Top  10 
companies  in  specific  industries,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  qualified  for 
the  Top  100. 

ISBUDGn 

Rgures  represent  1990  totals  for  cor- 
pofotewide  capital  and  operating  bud¬ 
gets  for  information  systems  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Expenditures  for  staff,  hardware, 
software  and  data  communications  are 
included.  Not  included  are  telecom¬ 


munications  costs  or  spending  on  in¬ 
formation  technology  by  depaitments 
other  than  IS. 

1989  PROFIT 

Profits  used  in  the  ranking  are  after  fox¬ 
es  and  after  extraordinary  credits  or 
chafes.  Profit  for  mutual  insurance 
companies  is  based  on  net  gain  from 
operations,  and  revenue  is  based  on 
premium  and  annuity  income  plus  net 
investment  income. 

MARKET  VAUIE 

Figures  are  totals  for  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  for  all  major  processors,  in¬ 
cluding  supercomputers,  mainframes 


and  minicomputefs.  They  reflect  the 
dollar  value  of  the  ^sterns  if  di^  were 
sold  on  the  market  today,  regardless  of 
whether  the  company  owns  or  leases 
the  systems. 


OTHER  STATISTKS 

Training  figures  incfode  m-house  and 
off-site  costs.  Staff  figures  indude  sal¬ 
ary.  benefits  and  travel.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  computers  and  termi¬ 
nals  include  brokerage  sy^ems,  fravel 
agerk  systems  and  retailing  systems  in 
all  user  departments  and  IS.  Revenue 
for  banks  indudes  interest  income  plus 
other  operating  income. 


FOOTNOTES 

^ on  the  main  chtn  indicates  th«  following:  BankersTnist  — reflects  accounting  for  a  loss  in  Latin  Aroencati  loan  reserves;  Bell  AUantic—Aflects  extraordinary  charges  of 
$7r.7miUionfarachangeinaccoumingmetl^and$244.8  million  for  restructuring  and  Other  charges;  FMC  Corn,  and  Carter  Hawley  Hate  Stores,  Inc.  — reflects  enraardintr%' 
chargesofaileastlOS.  ^ 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


Ovtroi 

mk 

1989 

ronk 

Compoty  tS  exerutive 

Industry 

Industry 

ronk 

Totd  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

1 

1 

MCI  CoRMHMkQHofls  Corp.  Allan  Oitchfield,  Senior  VP 

utilities 

1 

28,530 

S400 

2 

” 

FMCCorp.*  DonW.  Irwin,  VP 

chemkflis 

28,450 

SIIO 

3 

4 

tankers  Trust  New  York  Corp.  Carmine  Vono,  Executive  VP 

bonking 

I 

28,200 

S400 

4 

3 

AMR  Corp.  Mox  D.  Hopper,  Senior  VP 

transportotion 

28,100 

$1,214 

5 

19 

Uoioo  Texos  Petroleoni  Hotdiiigs,  Inc.  Richord  L  White,  Director 

petroleum 

27,905 

$18 

b 

6 

General  Pyionncs  Corp.  Asoph  H.  Hall,  VP 

oerospoce 

27,855 

ssts 

7 

48 

Peine  Webber,  Inc.*  Robert  McKinney,  CIO 

finonciol  services 

27,755 

$200 

8 

15 

Norwest  Corp.  Brian  Phillips,  Executive  VP 

banking 

27,710 

SI  33 

9 

lone  One  Corp.  Dove  Von  Lear,  President,  Services  Co^i- 

banking 

27,565 

$235 

10 

13 

Gencorp,  hic.*  Undo  George,  Director 

oerospoce 

27,525 

$40 

11 

44 

Tbe  Don  A  Brodstreet  Corp.  Mkfioel  S.  ReU,  President,  IS 

diversified  services 

27,465 

$750 

12 

- 

Sen,  Roebock  and  Co.  Oiorles  A.  Carlson,  President,  Technology  Services 

retailing 

27,390 

$990 

13 

10 

GMette  Co.”  Herbert  W.  Moller,  VP 

consumer  products 

27,375 

$112 

14 

- 

Ckkoge  i  Nertb  Westeni  Tronsportotion  Co.*  Ed  Utlig,  VP 

tronsportotion 

27,250 

.  $42 

IS 

74 

Signet  tanlung  Corp.  Floyd  Griggs,  Executive  VP 

banking 

27,210 

$57 

16 

93 

Martin  M«ietta  Corp.  Raymond  S.  Wiltshire,  VP 

oerospoce 

■  27,150 

$291 

17 

Semrity  PocHk  Corp.  Mike  Heschel,  Choirmon  and  CEO,  Automotion  Co. 

bonking 

27,105 

$431 

IS 

- 

Uated  Tilecoannonications,  Inc.*  Art  Krause,  Executive  VP 

utilities 

27,060 

$138 

» 

- 

Corestates  Rnondol  Corp.  Robert  Gilmore,  hecutive  VP 

banking 

27,055 

$71 

20 

16 

Ibo  Dow  dMOKoi  Co.  Dove  Sutler,  Director 

chemkols 

2 

27,050 

$347 

21 

GTE  Corp.*  Joseph  Rosmussen,  Director 

utilities 

3 

27,000 

S7S0 

22 

M  Ariontk  Corp.  JoeAiiibrozy,VP 

utiTrties 

4 

26,930 

$709  i 

23 

-4 

Anwriteeb  AppRod  Tedwolegies  Henry  Kozik,  Manager 

utilities 

26,895 

^80 

24 

AKod'SifRd,  loL*  Donold  Fteming,  Director 

oerospoce 

26,880 

$372 

23 

- 

Air  Prodocti  end  Cbeniicals,  inc  Peter  Mother,  VP 

chemicols 

26,685 

$46 

MtdtaM  for  dl  Praaier  lOOcoMpooies 

2S,i3S 

$158 

*  FtCnulctarefrumCmpiirrrsinUwiurccv  noi  ehecranpim  **Scc  pap:  I' 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 

Ontdl 

rid[ 

>  1989 
rank 

'  CompMy  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

rank 

Tetd  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

26 

1  25 

Anericai  Express  Ce.  Roy  Lowrence,  Vl|  Corporote 

iinonciol  services 

2 

26,675 

5874 

27 

1  30 

US  West  Winston  Wode,  VP 

utilities 

6 

26,645 

5263 

28 

46 

Federal  Express  Corp.  Ron  Ponder.  Senior  VP 

tronsportation 

3 

26,625 

5234 

29 

21 

Saotkwesteni  M  Corp.  Donold  A.  Reeb,  Monoger 

utilities 

26.610 

5294 

30 

24 

3M  Co.  Donold  Siegfried,  Executive  Director 

manufacturing 

I 

26,540 

5469 

31 

33 

AtioMk  Rklrfield  Co.  iohn  (omon,  Manager 

petroleum 

2 

26,465 

5237 

32 

- 

Oryx  Energy  Co.  W.M.  Fore,  Director 

petroleum 

3 

26,455 

527 

33 

- 

PMfips  Pelroleoni  Co.  PJ.  Gottardi,  Monoger 

petroleum 

4 

26,440 

5160 

34 

- 

Podfk  RAatMil  Ufe  liisorance  Co.*  William  A.  Roberts,  VP 

Iinonciol  services 

3 

26,420 

'557 

35 

69 

iotirpMor,  inc  Dole  Reldcomp,  Dkector 

industrial 

1 

26,405 

5300 

36 

- 

SotoMon,  he*  John  Golarrte,  VP 

financial  services 

4 

26,395 

5335 

37 

32 

RAonsantoCo.  teonord  A.  Cohn,  VP 

chemkols 

4 

26,365 

5190 

33 

57 

NUrdi  &  Co.  Abert  C  Qnorre,  VP 

pharmoceutkals 

.1 

26,310 

SIB5 

39 

9 

ContelCorp.*  Chuck  Achuff,  Acting  Director 

utilities 

8 

26,305 

SISO  } 

40 

- 

iMkoMorko  Corp.  Martin  Stein,  Executive  VP 

bonking 

26,300 

5497 

41 

20 

GriMMiCorp.  Doniel  Lorkin,  VP 

oerospoce 

5 

26,055 

5241 

42 

31 

Polaroid  Corp.  Al  Hyiond,  Director 

consumer  products 

2 

26,015 

562 

43 

17 

Tbo  TniAon  Co.*  Ned  Siebenhor,  Director 

industriol 

2 

25,910 

$37  1 

44 

“ 

Canard  Be  Carp.*  Steve  Roye,  VP 

finoncial  services 

5 

25,855 

587  1 

45 

28 

- L 

Mertheost  Utiths  lod  0.  Dixon,  VP 

utilities 

9 

25,835 

S73  1 

43 

- 

The  Bi.  Goodridi  Co.*  Motthew  J.  Bottista,  VP 

chemicals 

25,805 

553  1 

47 

_ I_4 

Ceitorior  Energy  Corp.  Joseph  Strieker,  Director 

utilities 

10 

25,755 

$30  1 

48 

58 

The  Mend  Corp.*  John  Longenbohn,  VP 

manufacturing 

2 

25,725 

553 

49 

67 

The  loahi  Co.  Donno  Mikov,  Presidenl,  Computer  Services 

oerospoce 

6 

25JIS 

51,164 

50 

1 

Buter  htemotionol,  he  Bob  Kretz,  VP 

manufocturing 

3 

25,645 

5200 

•  Ksuibccs  in  ftowCuyrm-irtf  MMinn.  nm  (he  cimipany 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


Ovtrol 

raA 

1989 

ronk 

CoMpoHy  IS  executive 

Indvstry 

Indostry 

rank 

Totol  score 

IS  bodget 

(millions] 

51 

12 

Nortkep  Corp.  W.  Rkharii  Howord,  VP 

oerospoce 

7 

25,625 

S290 

52 

- 

RoImi  6  Hoas  C«.*  Willkim  H.  Groetzinper,  Director 

chemicals 

6 

25,620 

S53 

53 

- 

MassodMsefts  Motifal  Life  iRswoKe  Co.  Suson  Magee,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

6 

25,615 

S7S 

54 

- 

New  Yoffc  life  toswoKe  Co.  Thomos  Pettibone.  Senior  VP 

hnoncial  servkes 

7 

25,600 

St  56 

55 

- 

CSX  Coqi.  Jock  Cooper,  President,  CSX  Technology 

tronsportotion 

4 

25,590 

S220 

56 

- 

Weis  Forgo  4  Co.*  EHznbeth  Evans,  Dkector 

bonking 

8 

25,575 

$206 

57 

- 

Tlw  Pndeotial  liisoraoce  Co.  of  Amerko  yVilkom  0.  Friel,  Executive  VP 

financial  servkes 

8 

25,550 

S81B 

5S 

- 

PriMorico  Corp.  Ed  Sherin,  Senior  VP 

hnancial  servkes 

9 

25,480 

S183 

59 

34 

United  Tedniologies  Corp.  John  Hommit,  VP 

oerospoce 

8 

25,475 

$847 

60 

- 

The  Pittstoo  Co.*  Leon  S^,  Monoger 

industrial 

3 

25,470 

$66 

61 

5« 

IngersoM-Raod  Co.  George  Tohbock,  Monoger 

industrial 

4 

25,400 

$80 

62 

IWoo  Carbide  Corp.  Ted  Smith,  Monoger 

chemkols 

7 

25,380 

$700 

63 

- 

MetropoRton  Life  losoronce  Co.  Daniel  Covonough,  Senior  VP 

financio)  servkes 

10 

25,320 

$433 

64 

_ 

TRW,  Inc*  Don  Logon,  VP 

monufocturing 

4 

25,315 

$85 

65 

29 

McDoonel  Deoglos  Corp.  Ernie  Ridenhour,  VP 

aerospace 

9 

25,310 

$755 

66 

38 

Textron  Inc  Ced  Lobhort,  VP 

oerospoce 

to 

25,285 

S252  1 

67 

- 

Qoontoni  Qwniicol  Corp.*  John  Stooky,  VP 

chemkols 

8 

25,245 

$69  i 

68 

to 

MoU  Corp.  Peter  VonZyl,  General  Monoger 

petroleum 

5 

25,180 

S240  1 

69 

42 

Rockwel  Intemotional  Corp.  J.F.  Sutter,  VP 

oerospoce 

11 

25,170 

$492  1 

70 

77 

.  ^ 

Freeport  McMoron  inc  Ron  Landry,  Director 

petroleum 

6 

25,150 

$17 

71 

The  Travelers  Corp.  Lowrence  A.  Bocon,  Senior  VP 

finonciol  servkes 

11 

25,140 

$342 

72 

36 

McGraw-M,  Inc*  John  Dobdos,  Senior  VP 

consumer  products 

3 

25,135 

$132 

73 

- 

Ahmx,  Inc  Joseph  Rosio,  Director 

monufocturing 

5 

25,055 

$30 

74 

23 

ATir  WF.  Osl,  VP 

utilities 

11 

25,040 

$637 

75 

The  Penn  Ceotrd  Corp.*  John  McDonoU,  Monoger 

monufocturing 

6 

25,035 

$15 

*  jn:  fnmCtmfMirztrU n<ir(hctiinipany 
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IS  budget  as 
%  of  revenue 

Processor  market  Market  value  as  Total 
value  (millions)  %  of  revenue  IS  stuff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  training 

Total  PCs 
ond  terminals 

PCs/terminals: 

employees 

'89  profit 

(millwns) 

5.53% 

SI  25 

2.38%  2,600 

45% 

5% 

22,500 

.59:1 

${81 1 

2% 

S31 

1.16%  NA 

47% 

2% 

12,063 

.92:1 

$176 

1.5% 

S19 

0.38% 

935 

61% 

2% 

6,000 

.60:1 

$124 

'  1.02% 

S131 

0.86% 

1,100 

35% 

2% 

10,000 

.55:1 

$1,452 

4.15% 

SSl' 

1.53% 

1,003 

39% 

.05% 

12,328 

.31:1 

$770 

3.65% 

S30 

0.53% 

NA 

43% 

3% 

.  16,663 

.85:1 

$601 

1.9% 

SI  25 

0.29% 

6,425 

47% 

1% 

65,200 

.65:1 

$743 

3.22% 

S24 

0.42% 

1,015 

42% 

3% 

15,625 

.65:1 

$289 

4.28% 

S92 

0.47% 

4,260 

46% 

1% 

35,918 

.19:1 

$701 

4.04% 

Sll 

0.65% 

NA 

39% 

2« 

4,914 

.34:1 

$4 

2.32% 

S30 

0.87% 

800 

35% 

1% 

18,000 

.57:1 

$210 

8.01% 

S64 

0.73% 

500 

35% 

7% 

5,000 

.11:1 

$1,269 

1.92% 

S41 

0.18% 

2,840 

34% 

2% 

35,882 

.72:1 

$300 

■ 

1.15% 

S70 

0.94% 

NA 

40% 

5% 

40,607 

.55:1 

$263 

5.17% 

$245 

•1.68% 

5,600 

47% 

3% 

70,000 

.55:1 

$219 

3.39% 

S61 

0.82% 

1,800 

40% 

1* 

24,000 

.44:1  ■ 

$259 

2.62% 

S21 

0.8% 

NA 

42% 

4% 

5,538 

.55:1 

$247 

1.32% 

_ 1 

$180 

0.32% 

3,800 

34% 

w 

.  40,000 

.59:1 

'  $1,800 

3.94% 

sieo 

1.44% 

2,867 

32% 

4% 

45,000 

.41:1 

$735 

(r.86% 

SIO 

0.51% 

r  ns 

25% 

4% 

1,000 

.27:1 

$150 

1.8% 

S114 

0.6% 

3,230 

39% 

7% 

40,285 

1.15:1 

$455 

7.38% 

S75 

4.19% 

NA 

41% 

3% 

6,824 

.47:1 

$48 

'  0.77% 

$8 

0.19% 

275 

40% 

1% 

10,000 

-  .50:1 

$360 

1.75% 

$400 

1.1% 

NA 

37» 

94,555 

.33:1 

$2,697 

0.82% 

$10 

0.55% 

NA 

«% 

3% 

6,538 

■  .43:1 

$174 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


.DverdI 

roik 

1989 

ronk 

Compony  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

ronk 

Totd  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

76 

68 

J.P.  Mergon  4  Ce^  Inc  Rolph  Uoslrongelo,  Senior  VP 

bonking 

9 

25,030 

S382 

77 

18 

Lockheed  Corp.  Deon  AHen,  VP 

aerospoce 

12 

25,005 

S425 

78 

- 

Sen  Co.  Edward  Parrish,  Director 

petroleum 

7 

24,980 

SBO 

79 

22 

Ahhott  laboratories  Kenneth  Former,  VP 

pharmaceuticals 

2 

24,975 

SI45 

80 

- 

Ambose  Corp.‘  Anthony  Groffeo,  Senior  VP 

finonciol  services 

12 

.  24,965 

S94 

ti 

81 

Natwial  Qty  Corp.*  Harold  8.  Todd,  Executive  VP 

bonking 

ID 

24,935 

$104 

82 

94 

Duke  Power  Co.  George  Slubbins,  VP 

utilities 

12 

24,820 

$72 

83 

54 

lecton,  OkkinsoR  4  Co.  Honk  Willin,  Director 

mariufocturing 

7 

24,785 

$46 

84 

- 

Mated  Benefit  Life  Inseronce  Co.*  Charles  McCaig,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

13 

24,765 

$48  , 

85 

Xerox  Corp.  Potrkia  C.  Borcon,  VP 

monufocturing 

8 

24,740 

$400  ! 

86 

- 

loetsioHa  Lend  4  Exploration  Co.*  Nkk  Wood,  Director 

petroleum 

8 

24,735 

$7 

« 

- 

Corter  Howley  Hole  Stores,  Inc*  Paul  Burrows,  VP 

reloiling 

2 

24,725 

$42 

88 

- 

Colgote*Polmolive  Co.*  Bruce  Johnson,  VP 

consumer  products 

4 

24,715 

$77 

89 

- 

AleniiHeiH  Co.  of  America*  W.G.  Nichols,  Director 

monufocturing^ 

9 

24,705 

$104  ; 

90 

~ 

Vdbi,  hK.'  Michoel  A  Snetter,  President 

chemicols 

9 

24,685 

$47 

91 

- 

bdond  Sted  hdestries,  Inc  H.  Williom  Koword,  VP 

monufocturing 

10 

24,655 

$70 

92 

- 

EB  LMy  and  Co.*  lee  Gery,  Director 

phormoceutkals 

3 

24,505 

$39 

93 

_ 

MerrM  lynch  4  Co.  DuWoyne  Peterson,  Executive  VP 

finonciol  seevkes 

14 

24,475 

$800 

94 

- 

The  Meted  Life  Inseronce  Co.  of  New  York’  Gordon  Duff,  VP 

finonciol  servkes 

15 

24,470 

$100 

95 

55 

J.C  Penney  Co.  OoveEvons,VP 

retailing 

3 

24,435 

$201 

96 

- 

Enron  Corp.*  Attwfto  Gude,  VP 

petroleum 

9 

24,430 

$121 

97 

71 

ShowHMrt  Notiond  Corp.*  Joy  Boston,  Senior  VP 

bonking 

11 

24,425 

$136 

98 

47 

Northwestern  Meted  iHe  loseroKe  Co.  Edward  A.  Flitz,  VP 

finoiKiol  servkes 

16 

24,420 

$52 

99 

_ _ 1 

The  Aetno  INe  4  Cosedty  Co.*  John  D.  Loewenberg,  Senior  VP 

financial  servkes 

17 

24,375 

$500 

100 

Jostens,  Inc*  Jock  Ydrbrough,  Corporate  Director 

consumer  products 

5 

24,365 

.  SI6 

*  Fmihuio  jn-  InMif.fW^frr^arUsaiurm.  nut  thcomi^nt 
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MCI: 

Making  the 
Most  of  a 
Delivery 
Network 


K>(h«nnc  Lambert 


successfully  juggles  business  and  techno¬ 
logical  concerns 


BY  AMY  Bernstein 


When  you  ask  MCI  Communications 

Corp.’s  technology  guru  Allan  Ditchfield 
when  he  thinks  the  company  will 
overtake  archrival  AT &T,  he  doesn’t  laugh,  he 
ponders.  Then  he  replies:  “Our  compounded 
growth  rate  is  about  20%  a  year.  Just  draw  the  curve.” 


He’s  only  half-kidding.  If  MCI  is 
due  for  a  large  dose  of  humility,  the 
company  is  not  likely  to  have  to  swal¬ 
low  hard  anytime  soon.  MCI’s  hubris  is 
iustiTied  so  far  by  its  dazzling  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  company  is  among  the  best 
in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  applying 
technology  to  solve  customer  prob¬ 
lems,  build  strategic  alliances  and  seize 
maritet  opportunities. 

MCI  wins  not  only  the  No.  I  spot  in 
its  industry  in  the  ComputerworU  Pre¬ 
mier  100  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  but  it  also  ranks  No.  1  in  the  over¬ 
all  survey. 

To  hilly  appreciate  precisely  what 
MCI  does  so  well,  you  should  first 
know  how  well  the  nation’s  second 


largest  long-distance  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  is  doing. 

Consider  these  figures:  Revenue  for 
1990  will  reach  $7.9  billion,  a  21% 
jump  over  1989,  capping  four  steady 
years  of  growth  in  earnings  and  profit¬ 
ability.  Operating  margins  lead  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  approximately  16%  vs. 
AT&T’s  12%  to  15%.  Average  revenue 
per  employee  ($35  5,000)  is  the  highest 
in  the  industry.  Return  on  equity  leads 
the  industry  at  32%.  And  billable  calls 
increased  40%  in  1989. 

What  statistics  cannot  convey  is 
how  MCI  achieves  this  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  year  after  year  i  n  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  $55  billion  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  and  communications  business. 


The  company  views  its  network  as  a 
delivery  system  for  the  transaction  ser¬ 
vices  and  applications  that  customers 
demand.  The  network  is  not  just  a  high¬ 
way  for  applications  to  ride  along  but 
alsoa  platform  MCI  uses  to  develop  and 
deliver  customized  services. 

In  this  context,  no  single  service  — 
neither  the  highly  touted  Pbrtfolio 
electronic  billing  system  nor  the  Vision 
package  being  offered  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses —  is  the  star  of  the  MCI  show.' 
The  real  star  is  the  company’s  ability  to 
deploy  computer  power  where  and 
when  it  is  needed  to  meet  specific  cus- 
tomerdemands  faster  than  anyone  else. 

“We  understand  how  important  it  is 
to  make  our  infrastructure  flexible 
enough  to  move  from  market  to  mar¬ 
ket,”  says  Ditchfield,  senior  vice-pres¬ 
ident  responsible  for  companywide  en¬ 
gineering  and  information  systems 
operations. 

Indeed,  according  to  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  Boston-based  industry'  re¬ 
search  firm,  MCI  may  have  the  largest 
mainframe-based  distributed  process- 
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ing  network  of  all  the  long-distance 
companies. 

Of  the  $  1 .2  billion  that  MCI  will  in¬ 
vest  in  network  enhancements  in  1990» 
much  will  be  spent  on  improving  and 
expanding  the  hardware  and  software 
platforms  designed  to  deliver  real-time 
services  to  customers. 

Ditchfield  is  the  architect  of  MCI’s 
transaction  processing  strategy,  which 
he  calls  “process  integration.”  With 
process  integration,  the  network  is  the 
integrated  delivery  mechanism  for  all 
customer  services,  from  customized 
billing  to  customer-controlled  mainte¬ 
nance. 

“If  you’ve  got  the  right  fimnel  to  im¬ 
plement  the  right  customer  ideas,” 
Ditchfield  says,  “then  and  only  then  are 
you  free  to  create  services  that  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  increased  revenue  and 
market  share.” 

Process  integration  also  leads  to  sig¬ 
nificant  operating  economies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  MCI’s  North  Royalton,  Ohio, 
integrated  network  control  and  data 
center,  the  ability  to  switch  intelligent 
network  and  IBM  3090  mainframe 
platforms  together  rather  than  plan, 
build  and  run  switch  facilities  and  data 
centers  separately  —  requires  two- 
thirds  fewer  staff. 

In  essence,  “weVe  collapsed  func¬ 
tions  and  groups  so  that  MIS  and  engi¬ 
neering  are  together,  thereby  reducing 
double-planning  and  double-billing,” 
says  James  Zucco,  MCl’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  product  development. 

“We’Ii  see  MCI  move  increasingly 
from  offering  commodity  transmission 
services  to  high-value  transactions  that 
customers  can  utilize  on  a  usage-sqnsi- 
tive  basis,”  says  Berge  Ayvazian,  a  vice- 
president'  at  The  Yankee  Group. 
K  Mart  Corp.,  the  nation’s  second  larg¬ 
est  retailer,  is  one  customer  benef  ^ting 
from  this  custom-tailored  approach.  K 
Mart  uses  MCI’s  Vnet  (a  large  private 
network)  to  link  3,400  K  Man  and 
Waldenbook,  Inc.  stores,  distribution 
centers  and  offices  across  the  country. 

Naturally,  there  has  to  be  a  cloud  of 
two  in  MCI’s  silver  lining.  Ironically, 
because  the  company  has  focused  on 
developing  its  IS  capabilities  over  the 
f»st  few  years,  MCI  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  all-digital  revolution.  Thus, 
MCI  is  the  only  leading  long-distance 
carrier  to  invest  as  much  as  $  1 . 1  billion 
this  coming  year  to  transform  its  tele¬ 
phone  netwoik,  resulting  in  a  third- 


Whflt  mokes  MCI  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Neiviofk  is  used  to  develop  ond 
deliver  customer  services. 

•  Technology  Acquisition  through 
mergers. 

•  Strong  use  of  strategic 
partners  such  os  Visa. 

•  IS  dosely  oNied  with  network 
engineering. 


quaner  writedown  of  about  $500  mil¬ 
lion. 

While  its  relationships  with  other 
companies  will  help  minimize  the  time 
and  investment  required  for'  the  con¬ 


version,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  MCI’s 
creative  energies  will  be  siphoned  off 
into  this  effort. 

Ironically,  MCI  could  find  itself  the 
victim  of  success.  As  the  company  be¬ 
comes  more  aggressive  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  processing  arena,  it  may  have  trou¬ 
ble  linking  up  with  strategic  partners  to 
leverage  its  capabilities. 

According  to  Ayvazian,  companies 
such  as  J.C.  Penney  Co.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  substantial  credit-clearing  net- 
woiks,  will  begin  asking,  “Is  MCI  my 
carrier  or  my  competitor?”  MCI  will  be 
forced  to  draw  clear  strategic  bound¬ 
aries  separating  its  networked  transac¬ 
tion  processing  from  odiers.  □ 


Bernstein  Heads  Gavroche 
Associates,  a  Comml’nications 
Consulting  Firm  In  Baltimore. 


1 

Jtilities 

Induslry 

rank 

CoRipany 

Location 

Total  employees 

Ovardl 

rank 

Total 

score 

1989 

profits 

(millions) 

Esfinotad 

ISbodgat 

(mlions) 

latd 
PCs  ond 
terwiaali 

I 

KKI  CaMMMkotiens  (brp. 

Woshington,  D.C 

19,000 

I 

■ 

28,530 

SSM 

s«o 

n.soo 

2 

United  Talacem,  Inc* 

Konsos  Gty,  MO 

41,359 

18 

27,060 

S363 

.  5138 

38,636 

3 

GTECit^' 

Stomfoni.CT 

158,500 

21 

-  27,000 

51,417 

5750 

— 

90,000 

4 

Belt  AHontk  Corp. 

Philodelpliio,  PA 

79,100 

22 

26,930 

51,070 

5709 

66,000 

i 

Aaarltadk  Appfiad  Mmalai^ 

OKogo,IL 

75,900 

23 

26,895 

51,238 

$880 

65,000 

6 

US  West,  Inc 

Englewood,  CO 

70,200 

27 

26,645 

51,111 

5263 

105,000 

7 

Savfhwastara  Bal  Carp. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

66,200 

29 

26,610 

51,093 

5294 

61,700 

8 

Coatel  Corp.* 

Arionto,  GA 

21,000 

39 

26,305 

5287 

5150 

5,000 

9 

Marthanit  tHftias 

Hartford,  a 

B,400 

45 

25,835 

5203 

$73 

5,033 

10 

Cantariar  Eaargy  Corp. 

Clevdond,  OH 

9,000 

47 

25,755 

5277 

530 

4,952 

MeAons  far  Mnstry  lap  10 

25 

26,770 

SMW 

$279 

50,1M 

(.iinipafucv  jre  rankcil  h)  iiiilu,in-jii,..r.lir)L'  iiitAV  KKI  Inik-«-  ‘t-dmac uc  friim  rjai}<Mnc«i/«>un.n,niict[rcca)np*At. 
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•  Chemicals  • 


FMC  Mixes  Crisp  Efficiency 
With  Latest  Technology 


ven  though  his  company  has 
extensive  business  in  the 
Middle  East,  FMC  Corp. 
Vice-President  Dan  W.  Irwin  has 
more  pressing  concerns  than  Iraq’s 
invasion  of  Kuwait. 

As  vice-president  of  technology,  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
formation  services,  Irwin  is  charged  with  ensuring  that 
FMC’s  IS  operations  are  run  as  cost  effectively  as  possible 
while  still  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  technology  when  it 
fits  company  needs. 

The  combination  of  an  aggressive  technology  evalua¬ 
tion  strategy  and  the  cost  efficiency  policy  is  paying  off  for 
the  $3.4  billion  company,  which  ranks  second  in  the  Com- 
puterworld Premier  100  and  is  No.  1  in  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try.  A  diversified  company,  FMC  is  a  market  leader  in  seg- 
mentsof  the  chemical,  defense  and  gold-mining  industries. 

The  company’s  recent  investmems  in  technology,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  ability  to  get  the  most  out  qf  its  information 


systems  for  solid  business  performance,  caused  FMC  to 
skyrocket  nearly  to  the  topofthe  1990  list. 

For  example,  IS  spending  in  the  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Group  has  increased  200%  over  the  past  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Lowry,  manager  of  the  group’s  informa¬ 
tion  resources.  In  addition,  three  plants  were  upgraded  on 
the  industrial  chemicals  side  of  the  business,  along  with  in¬ 
vestments  in  computer  systems  for  sales  and  marketing. 

“Things  are  very  strong  for  the  company,”  says  J.  Jef¬ 
frey  Cianci,  an  analyst  at  Bear  Steams  &  Co.  in  New  York. 
“Their  earnings  are  growing  each  year  despite  a  slowdown 
in  business.  They  have  solid  management.” 

FMC’s  capital  spending  in  the  industrial  chemical  busi¬ 
ness  is  expected  to  show  dividends  this  year,  he  adds,  and 
the  Middle  East  conflict  will  bolster  the  company’s  defense 
business  despite  future  U.S.  spending  cuts. 

“Their  spending  is  heavier  than  competitors  in  chemi¬ 
cals,  but  they  have  a  strong  cash  flow  so  they  don’t  have  to 
borrow  to  expand,”  Cianci  says. 

The  availability  of  funds  to  invest  in  plants  and  technol¬ 
ogy  does  not  mean  that  FMC  is  willing  to  throw  its  money 
around,  however.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Irwin’s  IS  op- 
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eracion.  “We  look  very'  closely  at  the 
value  of  our  applications  and  assess  the 
alternatives.  We  reduce  everything  we 
can  to  some  kind  of  number,”  he  says. 

The  key  to  FMC’s  IS  strategy  .s 
flexibility  at  the  corporate  level,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  culture  that  emphasizes  ef¬ 
ficiency  foremost.  “We  will  do  our 
computing  operations  only  where  it 
makes  the  most  sense,  and  that  is  driven 
by  the  nature  of  the  application,”  Irwin 
says.  “In  addition,  we  strive  for  very 
high  levels  of  sen’ice  at  the  best  cost 
you  can  get.” 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  emphasis 
on  service  weighs  more  heavily  in  the 
use  of  hardware  than  software.  Wltile 
the  company  has  an  aggressive  leading- 
edge  strategy  —  moving  to  sute-of- 
the-art  equipment  when  it  makes  sense 
fot  the  company  —  no  s>’stem  is  al- 
low’ed  to  waste  processing  cycles  for 
the  sake  of  staying  current. 

For  example,  at  the  company's  Dal¬ 
las  data  center,  which  does  the  majorit)' 
of  processing  for  five  business  units, 
including  the  chemical  operations,  the 
unit  cost  ofCPU  use  has  decreased  50% 
since  1986,  while  use  itself  has  in¬ 
creased  300%.  These  efficiencies  are 
made  possible  by  investments  in  the  lat¬ 
est  IBM  mainframes. 

NIWAPPIK«K)NSR!SEARCH 

On  the  software  side*  the  company  is 
-'pursuing  a  different  type  of  adt  anced 
strategy.  With  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  devices  a  key  ele- 
ntent  in  chemical  modeling  and  defense 
equipment  design,  FMCis  running  en¬ 
gineering  applications  at  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing  Applica¬ 
tions  in  Champagne-Urbana,  Ill.  The 
research  is  designed  to  determine  how 
to  make  supercomputers  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  supporting  three-dimensional 
computer-aided  image  modeling. 

While  laying  down  ground  rules 
such  as  cost  efficiency,  FMC’s  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  group  tries  to  remain  open  to  the 
diverse  needs  of  IS  groups  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  business  units.  “Each  unit  has  its 
own  style  that  is  influenced  by  the  man¬ 
agement.  You’ll  find  a  different  flavor 
of  icecream  in  Philadelphia  [where  the 
chemical  operations  are  located]  than 
here.  The  units  have  a  great  deal -of  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  we  try  and  develop  consul¬ 
tive  relationships  between  our  corpo¬ 
rate  staff  and  the  line  organization,” 
Irwin  says. 


Whot  md(«$  FMC  IS  so 
•fftctive? 

•  Rigorous  cost-effectiveness 
measures. 

•  Aggressive  investments  in 
efficient  technology. 

•  Flexible  stondords  dictated  by 
corporotelS. 

•  Understonding  of  the 
diversified  noture  of  business. 


Customer  information  is  currently 
the  focus  of  investments  in  Lowry’s 
group.  The  IS  staff  there  is  upgrading 
its  front-end  customer  applications 
from  a  batch  system  to  a  relational  dau- 
base  using  Oracle  Systems  Corp.’s  Or¬ 


acle  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  platform.  The  project,  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Dallasdata  cen¬ 
ter,  is  unusual  in  a  primarily  IBM  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  it  is  the  solution  that  best 
suits  the  unit's  needs.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  first  on-line  applications  to  use 
dec’s  XI  packet-switched  network 
over  a  Systems  Networit  Architecture 
backbone. 

Ground-breaking  projects  are  not 
unusual  at  FMC,  where'the  industrial 
chemical  division  operates  a  state-of- 
the-art  order-entry  and  inventory  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  automatic  freight 
rating  of  chemical  products.'  “It’s  the 
Cadillac  of  the  industry,”  Lowry  says. 
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The  new  look  of  power. 


286  processing  in  a  computer  that’s  notebook  size, 
1.4"  thin  and  4.4  lbs.  light. 


InmxlucinK  the  T1 
Travel  M  ate  ' 2000 
notelxx>k  oimputer  — 
from  the  company 
that  pioneered  portable 
a^mputit^  solutions. 

Since  inwnting  the  hrst  pi>ftn4c  Jaci 
temiinal  in  l%9,  T1  has  k\l  the  way  in 
piK'king  more  and  morehinctumaiity  into 
smdler  and  smaller  pmekicts.  Now  TI 
brings  yxiu  the  next gerwration  in  por¬ 
table  ctHnpuhng-  the  TnnelMate  2000. 

This  sleek.  4.4'lb.  mtteKx>k 
computer  gi\vs  ytm  the  pinser  i>t  a 
PC-AT'  in  an  ultnithin  8'/j"  x  H"  ' 
piK-kage.  It’s  ilesigned  to  tityiHir 
workstyle  -  wherewryou  wt)rk  -  in  the 
i^hce.  at  home  or  on  the  roikJ.  Just  slip 
it  in  yiHjr  briefcase  with  your  hie  fcilders, 
fcximals  and  other  business  materials, 
and  you’a*  ready  ti>go. 


TnvvIMjn.-i’i.iirjJcnMrkirfTrxj^  InsminK-nP..  AT  I' 
LtpLjnk  iNj  lrjJ«riiurL»tTnnvlint;S4ium‘,  Iih. 


Lar^  VGA  screen  with 
leadership  display  technology. 

YtAt’ll  appreciate  the  technology  Ix-hind 
the  10"  diagt>nal  VGA  display.  It’s  a 
remarkable  teature  for  a  computer  thiit’s 
mxebook  size.  The  high-resolution 
640  X  480  supertwist  svreen  easily 
handles  demanding  wind*  wing  and 
graphics  applications. 


More  features  to  meet 
your  application  needs. 

TheTM  2000  has  Hie  ixwerto  nin  your 
las'orite  sohwaiv  — 12  MH:  HOt'286 
pn)cesM)r,  20MR  hard  disk  drive  and 
IMR  of  RAM.  A  built-in;  rechargeable 
battery  lets  you  work  up  to  two  hours.  ‘  • 
With  an  optional  add-i)n  batter\-,  you 
can  work  up  to  five  hiHirs  —  enough  tor 
cixtst-tivcoiist  flights. 

You  also  get  a  hill-timcrion  AT 
enhanced  keyUtiial,  so  you  can  work 
with  the  same  feel  of  yt>ur  desktop 
In  aeldition,  we’vv  ItKidc'd 

MS-DOS'  anehLipLink'” in  Rk^M. 

and  prek>rmam.\i  the  hani  disk. 

R>r‘more  infcirmatiim'call 

1-800-527-3500. 


,  Texas 
Instruments 
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•  Banking  • 


Bankers  Trust  Architects 
a  Global  Plan 

Flexibility  lets  IS  react  to  both  markets  and  technology 

By  Sally  Cusack 


While  many  information  systems  orga¬ 
nizations  are  only  now  awakening  to 
the  need  to  see  their  companies  as 
worldwide  operations,  Bankers 
TnistCo.  began  its  preparations  fora 
j  globallS'supportsystemfiveyearsago. 

j  In  1985,  Carmine  Vona,executivevice-presidentand 

J  chief  technologist  at  the  firm,  devised  a  fle;<ible  technol- 

I  ogy  architecture  that  would  support  long-term  global 

j  business  needs.  The  strategy  calls  for  regenerating  the  ar- 

I  chitecture  itself  as  the  market 

■  I  changes  and  technology  pro- 

I  gresses. 

I  Today,  Vona’s  vision  has 

{  paid  handsome  dividends: 

{  Bankers  Trust  has  built  a 

j  worldwide  systems  infra- 

[  structure  that  permits  real- 

I  time  operation  around  the 

j  globe  from  branches  in  the 

I  U.S.,  Europe  and  the  Far 

I  East. 

I  Getting  a  global  head  start 

I  has  helped  Bankers  Trust  be- 

I  come  one  of  the  most  . effec- 

I  tive  users  of  information  sys- 

I  terns  and  No.  1  among  banks 

I  listed  in  the  ComputmuorU 

\  Premier  100  for  the  second 

{  consecutive  year.  Bank  offi- 

I  .cials  say  that  vision  is  defi- 

*  nitely  long-term, 

j  “The  entire  thrust  of  the  architecture  is  evolution- 

1  ary,”  explains  Anish  Mathai,  a  Bankers  Trust  vice-;presi- 

I  dent  and  technical  architect.  “There,  never  will  be  a  fin- 

ished  product.  It  will  grow  as  computer  technology 
I  grows.” 

I  For  example,  the  firrh  recently  installed  250  Digital 

I  Equipment  Corp.  Vaxstations  in  its  offices  in  London  tq 

I  access  trading  floor  applications.  The  systems  access  an 

j  Ultrix-based  equity  system  also  used  by  its  Tokyo  opera- 

I  don. 

I  Founded  in  1903  as  a  trust  company  and  becoming  a 

'  commercial  bank  in  1917,  Bankers  Trust  sold  its  retail 


banking  network  in  the  early  1980s  to  redirect  its  re¬ 
sources  toward  wholesale  banking.  The  forces  behind 
that  change,  then-Chairman  Alfred  Brittain  III  and  future 
Chairman  Charles  S.  Sanford  Jr.,  devoutly  believed  that 
restructuring  was  the  way  to  remaincompedtive  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  .The  company  abandoned  its  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  hierarchy  to  embrace  a  philosophy  of  integration 
and  cooperation  within  ahorizontal  frameworic. 

Currently  focusing  its  businesses  on  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  financial  insdtudons,  governments  and  select  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  bank  is  organized 
into  two  principal  units;  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services,  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  lending,  inter¬ 
mediary,  advisory  and  tra¬ 
ding  capabilities  of  the  firm, 
and  Profitco,  comprised  of 
the  bank’s  trust,  investment 
management,  securities  pro¬ 
cessing,  cash  management 
and  private  banking  business¬ 
es.  Corporate  debt  under- 
wridng  power  is  exercised  by 
an  affiliate,  £T  Securities 
Corp. 

The  success  of  Bankers 
Trust  merchant  banking  stra¬ 
tegy  has  been  demonstrated 
by  die  bank’s  strong  earnings 
performance.  >iet  income  in¬ 
creased  from  $114  million  in 
1979  to  $620  million  in  1989.  The  figures,  which  exclude 
special  provisions  for  South  American  loan  losses  in  1987 
and  1989,  reveal  that  BT  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  ma¬ 
jor  banks  in  the  U.S.  bas^  on  r«um  equity  in  excess  of 
16%  for  each  of  the  last  10  years. 

With  the  sale  of  the  bank’s  reuil  branch  network,  the 
company  now  operates  three  private  banking  centers  in 
New  York;  Miami;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Chicago;  Los 
Angeles;  and  San  Francisco.  The  bank  also  maintains  rep¬ 
resentative  offices  and  subsidiaries  in  major  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  has  an  international  network 
of  branches,  representative  offices  and  subsidiaries 
Continued  on  page  i4 
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Delivery  Guar 


That’s  how  confident  we  are  of 
AIKT  MAIL  X.400  interoperability 

Just  because  someone  has  a  mailbox,  it  doesn't 
mean  your  mail  can  be  delivered.  But  ATsT  MAIL 
GATEWAY400  means  you’re  not  limited  anymore  to 
just  intracompany  and  intravendor  messaging. 

Now  you  can  send  electronic  mail  virtually  any¬ 
where,  nationally  or  internationally  Guaranteed* 
Why  are  we  able  to  give  you  a  guarantee? 
Because  of  our  Acceptance  Test  Lab,  which  tests 


your  compatibility  with  other  systems,  makes 
adjustments  to  bring  you  into  full  interoperability 
and  certifies  that  it  works. 

ATsT  interconnects  with  major  domestic  and 
foreign  service  providers  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  deployment  of  X.4CI0  standards  since  their 
adoption  in  1987  X.400  also  extends  your  reach 
with  Electronic  Data  Interchange, which  facilitates 
paperless  transactions  of  standardized  business 
documents. 

ATxT  provides  you  with  the  highest  quality 


e  1990  ATST  ‘InteroperaMrty  guaranteed  through  AcceptanceTesting  procedures:  should  a  message  go  undelivered,  there  vrM  be  no  dwge. 


anteed. 


support.  At  start-up,  AT&T  introduces  each  customer 
to  a  fully  dedicated  Customer  Implementation 
Group  of  experts.  And  when  your  GATEWAY400 
system  is  up  and  running,  AT&T  monitors  the  net¬ 
work  24  hours  a  day 

AT&T  MAIL  GATEWAY400.  It  can  unlock  the 
whole  world  of  electronic  messaging  for  you. 

Interoperability  Another  AW  advanta^. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  321-6747  Ext . 400. 


AKT 

The  right  choice. 


Conthtuedfrvn  page  H 
in  more  than  3  5  countries. 

To  accomnuxlaie  the  bank’s  stnictural 
changes  and  prepare  for  long-term  needs, 
Bankers  Trust's  IS  organization  initiated 
Vona’s  architecture  project.  At  the  time,  a 
handful  of  skeptics  at  the  firm  opposed  the 
plan  because  they  feared  that  an  architec¬ 
tural  approach  would  become  a  money  pit. 

Today,  Vona  can  say  “I  told  you  so”  to 
his  critics.  In  fact,  Vona  says,  instead  of 
costing  money,  the  right  IS  architecture, 
properly  implemented,  actually  saves 
money.  As  proof,  he  points  out  that  the 
bank  spends  far  less  on  IS  than  some  of  its 
major  competitors  while  achieving  much 
larger  gains. 

The  architecture’s  foundation  is  rooted 
in  a  strong  central  management  structure 
—  almost  paradoxical,  given  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  pioneering  efforts  in  decentralization. 


What  mokes  Bonkers  Trust 
IS  so  effective? 

•  Wbl-<lefined  business  ond  IS 
strategy. 

•  Freedom  in  softwore  oppTicotions 
developiTient. 

•  Flexibility  to  implement  new 
tedmologies. 

•  Tightly  controled  buying  process. 


A  decentralization  pioneer.  Bankers  Trust 
is  organized  into  more  than  20  decentral¬ 
ized,  self-managed  business  units,  each 
with  its  own  IS  support  center.  Despite 
this  independence,  a  strong,  centralized  IS 
group  also  remains.  Senior  IS  executives 
are  known  as  “information  architects.” 


Each  division  is  part  of  an  individual 
technology  center,  which  must  use  IBM  or 
DEC  hardware  and  operating  systems 
while  adhering  to  the  CCITT  X.2S  proto¬ 
col  for  communications  standards.  How¬ 
ever,  maintaining  uniformity  is  not  always 
easy. 

Mathai  explains,  “Sometimes  we  have 
to  sacrifice  local  advantages  for  global  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  and  corporate  strategy.  This 
can  be  a  major  hurdle.  It’s  an  ongoing  pro¬ 
cess,  and  local  people  always  want  to  be  the 
oneexception.” 

Software  is  a  different  story.  Although 
the  central  IS  group  has  full  veto  power 
over  every  project  and  purchase,  the  group 
rarely  intervenes  in  applications  decisions. 
For  example,  a  new  equity  application  — 
the  first  using  Ultrix  —  was  developed  en¬ 
tirely  in-house  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  division. 


EVER  CHANGING  WORLD 

While  bankers  trust  got  a  head  start  in 
globalization,  it  knows  the  world  is  not 
standing  still.  Looking  ahead,  Vona  sees 
work  on  the  horizon.  One  possibilit}'  is  for 
a  universal  stock  market  in  10  or  1 5  years, 
aboveand  beyond  the  foreign  exchange. 

Fortunately,  he  says,  the  bank’s  evolu¬ 
tionary  architecture  will  let  the  company 
take  advantage  of  new  markets  and  tech¬ 
nologies  as  they  become  available.  This 
will  let  the  bank  keep  pace  with  the  world’s 
financial  direction  by  building  systemsthat 
track  risks  and  operate  across  all  markets. 

The  goal?  “Optimize  technology  as  it 
appears,”  Vona  says.  As  an  example,  he 
says  he  foresees  that  by  1995,  desktop  de¬ 
vices  will  provide  “phenomenal”  comput¬ 
ing  power.  “We  must  be  ready  to  integrate 
applications,  discipline  and  tasks  into  these 
tools.” 

Vona  predicts  that  employees  will  soon 
have  the  capacity  to  double  and  even  triple 
their  productivity.  To  that  end,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Bankers  Trust  will  evolve  to  de¬ 
velop  software  and  infrastructures  that 
bring  technology  “.to  their  fingertips  and 
keep  iis  at  the  forefront  of  the  industry.” 

Meanwhile,  current  events  continue  to 
test  the  stren^  of  Bankers  Trust’s  IS  ca¬ 
pabilities.  For  example,  the  August  black¬ 
out  that  shut  down  numerous  systems  in 
Manhanan  did  not  hun  Bankers  Trust. 
“We  experienced  no  problems,  not  even  a 
split  second.  We  arc  one  of  a- very  few  that 
cansaythat,”Vonasays.  □ 
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Eeeek! 


In  tijeory,  information  technology  is  supposed  to 
set  a  company  free. 

But  in  practice,  many  organizations  find  that 
technology  investments  increase  their  costs  with¬ 
out  increasir^  their  productivity. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  help  keep  your  organi¬ 
zation  out  of  this  dangerous  trap. 

Using  our  combiriation  of  business  and  techriofogy 


skills,  we  can  offor  solutions  that  directly  link  your 
information  systems  to  your  corporate  strategy. 

Which  means  your  entire  operation  can  feel  the 
productive  impact  And  your  people  can  have  tools 
that  help  them  perform  more  effectively. 

It's  what  we  call  our  total  business  approach. 
And  ft  works  so  weU.  a  mafority  of  the  fortuie  500 
hai«  called  upon  Andersen  Consufong. 


Because  these  days,  a  company's  success 
may  depend  on  making  a  mouse  roar. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  h  CQ.  ST. 

Where  we  go  from  here: 


•  Transportation  • 


AMR  Hones  Sabre  to 
Sharpen  Competitive  Edge 


By  Connie  WINKLER 


fter  creating  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  strategic  information  system  to 
provide  a  true  competitive  advantage,  AMR 
Corp.  is  breaking  the  mold. 

The  company  is  doing  the  unthinkable  — 
carving  up  its  near-legendary  innovation,  the  Sabre 


computerized  reservation  system 
(CRS). 

By  gradually  breaking  off  chunks  of 
computing  from  the  monstrous  main¬ 
frame-based  Sabre  system,  AMR  — 
parent  of  American  Airlines  —  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  reap  further  advantages  from  its 
strategic  applications.  “We’re  trying  to 
get  ourselves  prepared  to  take  advan- 
uge  of  new  technologies,  which  may 
represent  better  opportunities,”  says 
Thomas  J.  Kieman,  president  of 
AMR’s  Sabre  Computer  ^rvices  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  airport. 

Indeed,  Max  Hopper,  AMR’s  IS  su¬ 
perstar,  placed  an  anicle  called  “Rat¬ 
tling  Sabre  —  New  Ways  to  Compete 
on  Infoimation”  in  the  May/June  1990 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Busintsi  Revine 
proclaiming  Sabre’s  renovation. 
“While  it  is  more  dangerous  than  ever 
to  ignore  the  power  of  information 
technology,  it  is  more  dangerous  still  to 
believe  that,  on  its  own,  an  information 
system  can  provide  an  enduring  busi¬ 
ness  advanuge,”  Hopper  wrote.  “The 
old  models  no  longer  apply.” 

How  well  the  new  strata  will 
work  for  American  Airlines  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  back-to-technology  push 
for  AMR  comes  at  a  time  when  the  air¬ 
line  and  industry  is  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place,  as  some  analysts 
describe  it. 

AMR,  along  with  all  domestic  air¬ 


lines,  faces  crazy  fuel  prices,  declining 
passenger  loads  and  srveezed  profits. 
And  AM  R,  considered  one  of  the  stron¬ 
gest  in  the  airline  group,  recently  had  its 
debt  rating  downgraded  by  Standard  & 
Poor’s  Corp. 

“The  kind  of  business  environment 


we  are  in  is  when  Sabre  and  computer¬ 
ized  reservation  systems  really  earn 
what’s  put  into  them,”  says  Edward  J. 
Starkman,  who  follows  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry  for  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “When  pricing  is  difficult  and 
passenger  loads  are  soft,  you  squeeze 
eveiything  you  can  [from  the  CRS).” 

TTie  catch-22  to  the  new  strategy, 
however,  is  that  it’s  the  old  mainframe- 
based  Sabre  that  has  carried  AMR  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  past  and  has  helped 
AMR,  for  the  second  year,  take  top 
place  in  the  transportation  industry  and 
fourth  place  overall  in  ComputerworU's 
Premier  100.  Sabre  accounts  for  about 
85%  of  American  Airlines’ earnings. 


AMR's  KltmoK  Like  changing  the  viheels  on  a  moving  tractor  trailer 
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As  long  as  American  Airlines  main¬ 
tains  control  of  Sabre  processing, 
Starkman  says  he  is  not  concerned 
about  distributing  the  giant  system.  “It 
makes  me  more  antsy  to  have  every¬ 
thing  in  a  bunker  in  Tulsa,  as  opposed 
todistributing  it,”  he  says. 

.AMR  could  not  can’e  up  Sabre  until 
it  unlaced  the  IBM  operating  system 
holding  it  together.  During  the  past 
year,  AMR  spent  230  to  240  man-years 
swapping  over  to  IBM’sTPF  3.1  oper¬ 
ating  system.  “It  was  analogous  to 
changing  the  wheels  on  a  tractor  trailer 
while  the  truck  was  speeding  along,” 
Kieman  says. 

One  processing  chunk  AMR  has  al¬ 
ready  broken  off  the  mainframe  is  crew 
planning  —  scheduling  8,000  pilots 
and  16,000  flight  attendants.  The  appli¬ 
cation  now  runs  on  a  Mips  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  processor  and  worksta¬ 
tions,  with  ^e  basic  flight  schedule  data 
downloaded  from  the  Sabre  system. 

LOOKING  INWARD 

AMR  is  also  rethinking  its  internal 
computing  needs,  notably  with  the  In- 
teraact  system.  The  aim  of  Imeraact  is 
to  provide  computing  power  to  every 
knou  iedge  worker  at  AM  R. 

With  Interaact,  Kieman  says,  the 
various  AMR  IS  groups  are  focusing  on 
information  sharing  and  providing  us¬ 
ers  with  the  tools  they  need. 

Beginning  in  August  1989,  .AMR 
put  Internet  MS-DOS  personal  com¬ 
puters  on  about  1 ,400  desks  in  the  Fon 
Worth  headquarters  and  Los  Angeles 
offices.  However,  the  Interaact  sys¬ 
tems  from  AT&T,  Tandy  Corp.  and 
IBM  didn’t ‘provide  the  ease  of  use  or 
Sabre  response  time  users  demanded. 

“Quite  frankly,”  Kieman  acknowl¬ 
edges,  “we  got  too  interested  in  rolling 
out  the  technology  and  getting  users  to 
change  how  they  did  work.” 

IS  went  back  to  the  drawing  board  to 
“clean  up  the  product”  and  focus  on  de¬ 
partments’  and  individuals’  needs. 

After  the  Sabre  group  reviewed  us¬ 
ers’  needs  for  strong  Sabre  access,  the 
Interaact  Sabre  emulation  program  was 
rewritten  and  enhanced. 

“We’ve  been  on  track  since 
March,”  Kieman  says.  “There’s  an  ab¬ 
solute  commitment  to  training  [by  all 
panics]  and  to  looking  at  how  people  do 
their  jobs.” 

While  AMR  is  decentralizing  its 
computing,  it  is  centralizing  its  com- 


Whot  mokes  AMR  IS  so 
•ffoctive? 

•  Industry-ieoding  computer 
reservoHon  system. 

•  WIHngness  to  improve  on 
success. 

•  Moving  omputing  power  to 
et)d  users. 

•  Qeor  understanding  of  where 
IS  fits  into  the  business. 


munications  infrastructure  on  a  global 
basis.  Again,  the  decision  is  for  cost  and 
price/performance  reasons. 

Currently,  AMR  runs  three  sepa¬ 
rate  networks:  an  older,  6-bit  one  for 
Sabre;  an  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  network  for  internal  busi¬ 
ness;  and  the  new  X.2  5  conf  ^guration. 

“The  single  X.2  5  netu.’ork  will  im¬ 
prove  reliability  and  reduce  costs,  most 
simply  by  eliminating  the  other  two 
networks,”  Kieman  says. 

.AMR  seems  to  be  opening  itself  up 
to  the  neu'  possibilities  of  technology, 
especially  to  provide  better  customer 
service.  Besides  a  baggage  bar-coding 
system,  .AMR  is  considering  multime¬ 
dia  systems,  compact  disc/read-only 
memory  and  PCs  that  would  store 
maintenance  manuals  or  sales  informa¬ 
tion  and  presentations  for  travel 
agents.  □ 


Winkler  Is  A  New  York-B.4Sed 
W RiTER  And  Consultant 
Covering  Management 
Technology 
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•  Petroleum  • 


Building  Systems 
From  the  Bottom  Up 

ByClintonwilder 


M«rk  Green 


XiSini^^Hyit%:‘We(ion’tform  a  committee. .  .and sit  around.’ 


Some  say  that,  in  order 
to  strengthen  information 
systems  management,  you 
have  to  give  power  away  to 
iHisiness  managers.  At 
Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings, 
Inc.  in  Houston,  direaor  of  MIS 
Richard  L.  White  says  he  believes 
that  philosophy  is  a  big  reason  why 
his  company  was  ranked  as  the  most 
effective  user  of  IS  in  the  petroleum 
industry  for  the  second  straight 
year. 

For  most  of  the  major  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  woiks  at  Union  Texas, 
White  has  given  project  responsi- 


bilic)’  to  a  manager  in  the  department 
that  will  use  the  application.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  anempt  to  create  a  dau 
model  for  Union  Texas’  global  en¬ 
terprise  is  primarily  a  project  for  us¬ 
ers,  not  “data  administrators”  in  IS. 

“We  tried  in  1984  and  1985  to 
do  it  the  way  all  the  gurus  said  to  do 
it  —  top  down,”  White  says.  “That 
doesn’t  work  in  this  organization. 
The  people  who  use  the  data  must 
define  it.” 

Union  Texas  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  independent  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers,  meaning  it 
does  no  refining  or  “downstream” 


Delegating 

responsibility  to  users 
is  o  big  port  of 
hew  Union  Texas 
Petroleum’s  IS 
department  does 
business 


selling  of  its  products  to  consumers. 
White  says  he  believes  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sharp  focus  gives  it  an  edge 
over  much  larger  and  more  diversi- 
Tied  competitors,  and  he  tries  to 
brings  similar  focusto  IS. 

“If  something  is  obvious,  we 
don’t  form  a  comminee  of  25  and  sit 
around  deciding  what  to  do,”  he 
says.  “Decisions  are  made  very 
quickly.” 

And  with  strong  participation  by 
users,  systems  are  developed  at  a 
pretty  good  clip  as  well.  TTie  first 
phase  of  an  IBM  5090  and  DB2- 
based  procurement  tracking  system 
that  will  completely  automate  the 
firm’s  purchasing  was  implemented 
ahead  of  schedule  in  August,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  specifica¬ 
tion  process  began. 

White  is  almost  zealous  in  keep- ' 
ing  the  IS  focus  on  business  rather 
than  technology.  Not  that  Union 
Texas  doesn’t  use  sute-of-the-art 
technology  in  speciHc  strategic  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  Landmarit  Graphics, 
Inc.  software  for  seismic  explora¬ 
tion  or  four  new  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Sparcstadons  for  a  new  geo- 
Continued  on  page  40 
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We’re  the  lai^t  independent  computer  ser\  ice  company  in  the  uorid.  with 
the  largest  proHem-soh  ing  database.  Giving  us  the  experience  and  the  sup^rt 

.^■stem  necessarv'  to  service  the  ftill  range  of  \our  aimputer  needs.  ©Ben  Atlantic 

We  handle  over  5000  {xoducts  fmm  500  manufacturers,  from  mainframes  to  Business  Systems  Services 

departmental  networks.  Providing  a  broad  range  of  software  and  hardware  _ _ _ 

^pport  services.  But,  more  impcMtant,  we  handle  proHems.  Individual  problems.  \ylrrpThon  TiictTolt 

Sfaur  jMoblems.  We’re  Bell  Atlantic  Business  S\-stems  Ser\-ices  supplying  Sorbus  •  llidllJUbl  IdlK. 

Service.  T^ing  care  ctf  all  \our  needs  throu^  a  sir^le  source.  And  a  sii^  phcwie 
number.  Please  caU  1-800-767-2877. 


KcU  .^ilanCK 


Ct»itinutJ/hm  page  i8 
logtcal/gcophysical  system. 

However,  you  won’t  find  any  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering  tools  in  use 
here,  although  they  are  being  studied; 
White  says  that  client  involvement  is  more 
important  than  new  development  tools. 
And  don’t  ask  him  for  the  Sparcstation 
model  numbers,  because  he  won’t  know- 
off  the  top  ofhis  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  depan- 
ment  do  understand,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
formation  needs  of  natural  gas  engineers 
who  use  90  personal  computers  in  Union 
Texas’  operations  in  Karachi,  Pakistan. 

“We  don’t  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says.  “If  a  petrophysicist  finds  a 
great  piece  of  software,  our  job  is  not  to  go 
out  and  find  a  better  one  —  it’s  to  help 
him.” 

A  good  example  o^that  philosophy  is 


Whot  mokes  Union  Texas  IS 
so  effective? 

•  User  departmenr  monogers 
responsible  for  new  systems  specs  ond 
project  monogement. 

•  Rigorous  change  control  in  systems 
deveiopment. 

•  IS  staffed  at  or  below  previous 
yeor's  level. 

•  Quarterly  meeting  of  MIS  Operoting 
Committee  opproves  IS  spenchng  above 
$50,000. 


rigorous  change  control  in  systems  devel¬ 
opment.  Any  proposed  deviation  from  the 
development  plan  must  be  approved  by 


both  W'hite  and  the  user  department  man¬ 
ager  responsible  for  the  system.  “Analysts 
may  tell  you  that  their  changes  will  only 
take  one  day,  but  nothing  only  takes  a  day,” 
he  says.  Among  the  systems  projects  under 
way  at  Union  Texas  are  the  following  ma¬ 
jor  applications: 

•  Procurement  tracking  system.  Under¬ 
taken  in  response  to  an  internal  audit  that 
dictated  better  controls  on  purchasing,  the 
system  will  automate  a  previously  cumber¬ 
some  purchase  order  system  that  involved 
much  rekeying  of  data  and  manual  check¬ 
ing.  The  system  will  also  give  managers 
immediate  access  to  vendor  credit  infor¬ 
mation  to  allow  them  to  make  better  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions. 

•Joint  interest  billing  system.  Complex 
joint  ventures  play  a  big  part  in  Union  Tex¬ 
as’ $1.16  billion  business.  A  37.81%  inter¬ 
est  in  a  joint  venture  supplying  natural  gas 
to  an  Indonesian  gas  plam  is  but  one  of  doz¬ 
ens  around  the  world.  A  rejuvenated  bill¬ 
ing  system  is  intended  to  give  Union  Tex¬ 
as’  joint  venture  partners  more  precise 
billing  information  so  they  will  pay  bills 
faster  and  improve  Union'  Texas’  c^ash 
flow.  The  upgraded  system  will  also  fea¬ 
ture  better  integration  with  other  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  accounts  payable  and  materi¬ 
als  transfer. 

•  Journal  voucher  entry  system.  A  new 
system  will  bring  48  new  PCs  to  accoum- 
ihg  department  employees  for  on-line  en¬ 
try,  eliminating  many  “three-  to  six-floor 
elevator  rides”  to  ewry  documents  to  the 
data  entry  department.  The  new  PCs  were 
cost-justified  on  the  basis  of  eliminating 
several  data  entry  jobs. 

Whether  Union  Texas  can  make  it 
three  straight  yxars  as  a  ComputeraorU 
Premier  100  industry  leader  in  IS,  howev¬ 
er,  may  be  out  of  White’s  hands.  Last 
spring.  Union  Texas  owners  Kohlberg 
Kravis  Roberts  &  Ca  and  Allied-Signal, 
Inc.  announced  that  the  company  is  up  for 
sale.  That  in  itself  gave  IS  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility:  supporting  a  “data  room”  where 
prospective  buyers  from  around  the  world 
can  examine  data  on  everything  from  oil 
rigs  to  shale  deposits  to  employee  benefits. 

The  sale  of  Union  Texas  may  be  an- 
nourtced  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
with  the  exception  of  199 1  budgets,  life  in 
IS  is  proceeding  as  normal.  “Our  people 
still  t^e  a  lot  of  pride  in  their  systems  and 
in  meeting  their  schedules,”  White  says. 
“No  one’s  pulling  their  horns  in.”  □ 


Wilder  Is  Computerworld’s 
Senior  Editor,  Masjagement. 
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•  Aerospace  • 


99%  Perfect 
Not  Enough 
for  General 
Dynamics 

Systems  steer  the  quest 
for  flawless  quality  control 
at  aerospace  firm 


Generol  Dynamics'  HoR  demands  top  quality 


By  Mitch  Betts 


It  seems  like  such  a  small  dif-  aredone  right  the  firsttime.  Within  the  Data  Systems  Divi- 

ference,  the  one  between  No  one  claims  that  General  Dy-  sion,  for  example,  one  of  the  five 

99%  and  100%  quality.  But  namics  has  reached  perfection  in  “critical  process  teams’’ is  focusing 

for  General  Dynamics  Corp.  any  area,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  tries  on  the  process  of  defining  user  re- 

andbtherdes'oteesoftheTo-  so  hard  may  help  to  explain  why  it  quirements  for  applications  soft- 

tal  Quality  Management  (TQM)  ranks  as  the  cop  aerospace  company  ware — and  the  team  leader  is  a  user, 

philosophy,  it  is  a  very  big  differ-  in  the  Computerworld  Premier  100  The  goals  are  to  find  out  what  users 

ence  indeed.  for  the  second  straight  year.  really  want  out  of  a  system  and  de- 

Consider,  for  example,  that  99%  “We  are  heavily  into  TQM  . . .  fine  those  specifications  faster,  ac- 

quality  control  at  the  U.S.  Postal  trying  to  compare  how  u  e’re  oper-  cording  to  Lany  Feuerstein,  the  di- 

Service  would  mean  the  loss  of  ating  vs.  the  best  practices  in  the  in-  vision’s  vice-presidem  of  planning 

17,000  letters  per  hour.  At  the  na-  formation  systems  field,”  savs  and  qualiu' assurance, 

cion’s  hospitals,  it  would  mean  Asaph  “Ace”  H.  Hall,  corporate  '  By  improving  the  qualics'  of  the 
30,000  newborn  babies  accidentally  vice-president  and  general  manager  requiremems-definition  phase, 

droppedeachyear.  ofthe  Data  Systems  Division.  General  Dynamics  hopes  to  avoid 

At  St.  Louis-based  General  Dy-  For  Hall,  the  beauty  of  TQM  ft  those  situations  in  which  the  system 
namics,  the  nation’s  No.  2  defend  that  it  calls  for  the  involvement  of  all  has  to  be  rewoiked  because  “vou 

contractor,  TQM  means  building  employees  in  the  relentless  pursuit  didn’t  get  clear  indications  from  the 

tank  hatches  with  a  100%  seal  and  ofqualit>’ and  customer  satisfaction,  user  or  you  weren’t  talking  to  the 

building  information  systems  that  “I’m  convinced  there’s  a  lot  of  gold  real  user  and  you  find  out  at  the  first 

exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  there,  because  people  get  veiyexcit-  review  that  you  didn’t  really  under- 

the  business  units.  As  a  general  rule,  ed  when  they’re  empowered  to  go  stand  the  requirement,”  Feuerstein 

it  means  making  continuoifc  process  out  and  find  bener  ways  to  do  says. 

improvements  to  ensure  t^at  things  things,”  he  says.  Conxinutdon page4i 
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The  Data  Systems  Division  is  also 
heavily  involved  in  the  quality-improve¬ 
ment  projects  at  the  other  business  divi¬ 
sions.  A  few  years  ago,  Hall  says,  “some¬ 
body  would  have  thrown  a  requirement 
over  the  wall  and  told  us  to  code  a  system  to 
do  this.  Now  we  help  them  improve  the 
process  before  they  even  consider  how  to 
automate  it.”  The  key,  he  adds,  is  getting 
IS  staff  members  included  in  the  project 
team  at  the  outset. 

The  biggest  change  at  the  IS  unit  over 
the  last  few  years,  Hall  says,  k  that  “we 
have  moved  even  more  toward  the  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  having  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  business  of  General  D\’- 
namics  —  as  opposed  to  being  as  technolo- 
g>'-driven  as  we  may  have  been  in  the  past.” 

The  big  problem  is  that  the  business  of 
General  Dynamics  is  headed  for  some  hard 
limes  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  and 
lawmakers  are  preparing  to  slash  the  de¬ 
fense  budget.  Wall  Street  analysts  say  they 
expect  the  film’s  earnings,  which  were 
about  $7  per  share  in  the  past  two  years,  to 
fall  to  $6.54  per  share  or  lower  this  year. 

As  unseemly  as  it  sounds,  the  only  good 
news  for  the  arms  maker  is  that  protracted 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  may  boost  ks 
foreign  sales  of  M-1  tanks  and  F-16  fight¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  curb  Congress’  appetite  for 
military'  budget  cuts,  according  to  analyst 
Paul  H-  Nisbet  at  Prudential-Bache  Secu¬ 
rities,  Inc. 

Nevertheless,  General  Dynamics  has 
announced  layoffs  of  1 ,500  to  2,000  worit- 
ers  through  1991,  and  analysts  say  it  will 
have  to  continue  to  “tighten  up  and  buckle 
down.” 

The  Data  Systems  Division  js  conse¬ 
quently  busy  trying  to  streamline  opera¬ 
tions  and  cut  spending  to  stay  “in  sync” 
with  the  business  units.  “Over  the  next 
three  to  five  years,  we’re  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  like  a  one-third  reduction  in  our  IS 
business,  strictly  as  a  resulted' what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  aerospace  business,”  Hall 
says. 

General  Dynamics  is  looking  at  some 
outsourcing  options — it  has  already  hand¬ 
ed  its  wide-area  network  to  AT&T  under 
an  $18  million  Tariff  12  contract  —  bitt 
prefers  to  use  outsourcing  only  for  select¬ 
ed  pieces  of  its  IS  operation.  “We  are  not 
in  the  Kodak  mode  here  of  giving  every¬ 
thing  away,”  Hall  says,  referring  to  the 
full-scale  outsourcing  initiative  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

Tooutsiders,  General  Dynamics  is  best 
known  for  its  accomplishments  in  factory 


Wbot  mokes  Gwierol 
Dynomics  IS  so  offoctivo? 

•  Oeofly  stoted  IS  monogemenf 
vision. 

•  Strong  commitnient  to  IS 
(|UQlity  progrom. 

•  Strong  user  role  in  defining 
opplicotions. 

•  Advanced  foctory-outomotion 
oppikotions. 


automation,  particularly  at  its  plants  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  San  Diego.  At  the 
Forth  Worth  facility,  for  instance,  robots 
handle  complex  drilling  tasks,  apply  seal¬ 
ant  and  install  the  correct  rivets  to  assem- 


<  .mn|idnii-.  4rc'  rjnit',!  K'  rnilus(r>  iai.nhnt;  Ti>  (tV  1IN)  Imlrx 


bleihe  F-16  aircraft. 

“I’ve  seen  their  paperless  factory  in  San 
Diego  and  that  seems  like  quite  an  ad¬ 
vanced  application,”  adds  Richard  How¬ 
ard,  the  top  IS  executive  at  Northrop  Corp. 
But  technology  aside,  Howard  says  that 
General  Dynamics'  real  strength  is  having 
aclearly  stated  vision  for  IS  management. 

Describing  that  vision,  Feuerstein 
stresses  that  the  Data  Systems  Division  is 
run  strictly  as  a  sen'ice  business,  not  as  a 
“technical  wonderland”  or  a  collection  of 
fragmented  programs.  “The  customers  are 
the  other  divisions  of  the  company,  so  we 
work  on  things  that  are  directly  linked  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  division  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  says.  □ 


Betts  lsCoMPt^ER\vo(u.l)^ 
Washington,  D.C.,  Bureau 
Chief. 
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1 

Generai  Dynamics  Corp. 

St.  Louis.  MO 

95,000 

6 

27,855 

S293 

S585 

28,000 

2 

Gencorp,  Inc.* 

Foirlown,  OH 

15,100 

10 

27,525 

S2I0 

S40 

8,700 

3 

Murtin  MorieHe  Carp. 

Betliesdo,  MD 

44,200 

16 

27,150 

S307 

S291 

20.100 

4 

Alfied-Signat  Inc.* 

Morristown,  NJ 

107,100 

24 

26,880 

S528 

S372 

33,543 

S 

Crommoi  Carp. 

Sethpoge,  KY 

28,000 

41  - 

26,055 

$67 

S24I 

16,200 

6 

The  Ooeing  Co. 

Seattle,  WA 

164,300 

49 

25,715 

S675 

$1,164 

91,964 

7 

Northrop  Corp. 

LosAnpeks.CA 

38,000 

51 

25,625 

IS81} 

$290 

22,500 

United  Tedmoiogies  Corp. 

Hartford,  CT 

190,400 

59 

25,475 

S70I 

$847 

35,918 

McDomtl  Donglos  Corp. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

127,000 

65 

25,310 

S219 

$755 

70,000 

10 

Texiroit  Inc. 

Providence,  HI 

54,600 

66 

25,285 

S259 

$252 

24,000 

NUdkKS  f«r  Mrafry  Top  10 

45 

25^5 

S276 

S332 

24,000 
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Bemnosch*  says 
employee 
contribxiuons' 
and  interest  keep 
Paine  Webber  in 
fighting  shape 


Strong  Focus  on  People 
Powers  Paine  Webber 


By  AMIEL  KORNEL 


On  a  clear  day,  staff  members 
working  up  a  sweat  at  Paine 
Webber,  Inc.’s  corporate 
health  club  have  a  panoramic  view  of 
downtown  Manhattan.  Wall 
Street’s  glass  and  steel  peaks  across 
the  Hudson  River  are  a  constant 

reminder  that  they  —  and  their  company  —  need  to  stay  in 
fighting  shape. 

These  days,  competing  on  Wall  Street  can  challenge 
even  the  toughest  players.  To  keep  in  the  game,  Paine 
Webber  has  whipped  its  information  services  unit  into  a 
trim,  agile  team.  While  information  technology  is  highly 
valued  at  the  company,  the  stock  brokerage  places  a  premi¬ 
um  on  what  it  considers  its  most  valuable  corporate  asset  — 
its  employees. 


“W’hen  you  empower  your  people  and  make  them  feel 
they  can  contribute  more  to  the  organization,  they  produce 
more  and  you  earn  more,”  says  Roben  Benmosche,  direc¬ 
tor  ofoperations  and  systems: 

Under  the  guidance  of  46-year-old  Benmosche,  Paine 
Webber  has  implemented  a  number  of  measures  that  have 
helped  keep  information  systems  staff  prople  motivated, 
highly  skilled  and  loyal.  This  is  no  small  feat  in  an  industry 
renowned  for  its  high  employee  turnover  and  fast-paced 
technological  changes. 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  securities  brokerages,  Paine 
Webber  saw  net  earnings  rise  4.8%  to  $25.4  million  during 
the  first  six  monthsof 1990,  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1989.  Half-year  revenue  rose  1 1  %  to$  1  billion. 

As  a  result  of  the  company’s  innovative  management  of 
its  people,  operational  costs  have  shrunk  while  satisfaction 
with  corporate  IS  services  has  grown. 

The  most  visible  such  effort  came  during  a  cost-cutting 
measure  in  1988,  when  the  company  moved  its  IS  and  oper¬ 
ations  facilities  from  the  frenetic  streets  of  downtown 
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Manhattan  to  slower-paced  and  lower- 
priced  Wthawken,  NJ. 

The  transfer  across  the  Hudson  was 
controversial  at  the  time.  Wall  Street 
firms  generally  prefer  keeping  their 
,  technological  nen’c  centers  close  to  the 
action,  and  management  feared  a  back¬ 
lash  from  employees  disgruntled  with 
the  move.  Shareholders  were  not  sure 
whether  to  cast  a  sympathetic  eye,  ei¬ 
ther:  According  to  company  financial 
statements,  setting  up  and  transferring 
to  the  new  facilities  cost  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  move  today,  however.  The  new 
operations  and  systems  facilities  rent 
costs  a  third  less  than  office  space  in 
Manhattan,  Benmosche  says.  Also,  the 
recent  Manhanan  power  ouuge  that 
shut  down  IS  shops  at  many  Wall  Street 
firms  for  several  days,  forcing  them  to 
scramble  to  backup  sites,  made  Paine 
Webber’s  move  across  the  Hudson 
seem  almost  prescient. 

Perhaps  most  imponantly,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  stock  broker¬ 
age’s  operations  and  systems  suff  have 
stayed  with  the  company,  Benmosche 
says.  Eighty  percent  of  the  740  IS  peo¬ 
ple  working  for  the  company  before  the 
move  are  still  with  Paine  Webber  to¬ 
day,  he  says.  Of  the  20%  that  left,  half 
did  not  need  to  be  replaced  thanks  to 
improved  efficiencies  and  productivity 
atthenewsite. 

How  did  the  company  manage  to 
hold  onto  its  staffin  spite  of the  upheav¬ 
al  invariably  caused  by  a  move.’ 

The  conveniences  of  the  modern, 
spacious  facilities,  complete  with 
health  club,  have  helped  preserve  and 
even  boost  staff  morale,  according  to 
Benmosche.  The  secret,  however, 
seems  to  lie  in  a  number  of  programs 
designed  to  afford  employees  contin¬ 
ued  training  and  high  job  mobility. 
“When  you  are  . . .  committed  to  the 
people  and  their  development,”  Ben¬ 
mosche  says,  “that  tends  to  reduce 
turnover.” 

Benmosche,  who  worited  as  human 
resources  chief  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  NA,  among  his  many  previous 
professional  incarnations,  conducted 
an  attitude  survey  among  Paine  Web¬ 
ber’s  IS  staffin  January  1989.  He  found 
that  people  believed,  that  the  Hrm  did 
not  offer  them  adequate  career  paths. 
“They  said,  ‘We’re  not  learning 
enough  about  the  basic  business,  and 


What  makes  Paine  Webber  IS 
so  effective? 

•  Minlmd  employee  turnover. 

•  Mky  of  'empowering'  employees. 

•  Strotegk  reiohonships  with  mojor 
vendors. 

•  Move  to  distrjbuted  processing. 

•  Cost  efficiency  the  No.  1  priority. 


we’re  not  growing,’  ”  according  to 
Benmosche. 

Many  staff  members  also  demon¬ 
strated  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge 
about  thef  irm’s  business.  “They  didn’t 
understand  how  to  solve  problems; 
they  only  knew  how  to  do  their  work,” 
he  says. 


.As  a  result,  the  company  started  a 
four-day  course  teaching  employees 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  It  included  field  trips  through  the 
company  as  well  as  to  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Benmosche  and  his  recently  ap- 
pointedchiefinformationofficer,Rob- 
en  McKinney,  have  a  mandate  from 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Donald  Marron  to  stay  on  top  of  the  lat¬ 
est  product  offerings.- No  less  than  the 
company’s  survival  isat  stake. 

“If  you  look  at  the  last  20  years  on 
Wall  Street,”  Benmosche  notes,  “those 
who  didn’t  keep  pace  with  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  efficiencies  [it  offered] 
were  gobbled  up  by  someone  else.”  □ 


Kornel  Is  a  Computer  world 
Senior  Editor,  Features. 
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1 

PoiM  Wckkor,  lac* 

New  York,  NY 

12,900 

7 

27,755 

$52 

$200 

10,357 

2 

Amerkoii  Express  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

105,000 

26 

26,675 

51,157 

$874 

70,000 

3 

PocHkMttodLi(oiin.Co.* 
Newport  jeodi,CA 

3,471 

34 

26,420 

$28 

sv 

1,900 

4 

Solotnon,  Inc* 

New  York,  NY 

8,900 

36 

26,395 

$470 

$335 

6,105 

5 

Control  Re  Corp.* 

Stamford,  CT 

2,379 

44 

25,855 

5599 

$87 

1,920 

6 

Mass.  MotMl  iHe  los.  Co. 

Springfield,  MA 

10,000 

53 

2^615 

5124 

VS 

6,000 

7 

Now  York  lift  hs.  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

18,200 

54 

25,600 

$1,452 

$1S6 

10,000 

8 

Ike  Predentid  los.  Co. 
Nework,Kl 

100,209 

57 

25,550 

$743 

$818 

65,200 

9 

Primorko  Corp. 

New  York,  NY 

24,000 

58 

25,480 

$289 

$183 

15,625 

10 

MetropoKtoo  Ufe  Ms.  Co. 
Newtark,  NY 

46,000. 

63 

25,320 

$300 

$433 

35,882 
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51 

K,JX 

$315 
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Its  a  Northern  Tfelecom  DPN-100  packet  switch.  availability— a  level  our  data  systems  actually 
One  of  a  fleet  that  links  the  American  Airlines  exceed  in  every  kind  of  network— from  the  smallest 

SABRE*  reservation  network—  the  world’s  largest  to  the  world’s  largest. 

private  real-time  computer  network  and  the  biggest  And  as  American  grows  it  can  expand  easily, 
travel  information  database.  Because  our  systems  are  X.25  and  SNA  compatible, 

American  knew  about  our  dependability  before  and  our  modular  design  takes  on  increased  traffic 
they  started  using  our  packet  switching.  Fbr  years  without  new  equipment. 

American  has  us^  our  PBXs  and  relied  on  centrex  So  if  your  company  needs  a  reliable  global  data 

services  from  Northern  Tfelecom  systems.  Even  so,  network,  call  1-800-NORTHERN. 

American  was  impressed  by  our  99.995%  system  Well  get  one  up  and  flying  for  you.  I  W 


•  Retaiiing  • 

Centralized,  Revitalized  IS 
Brings  Sears  into  the  ’90s 

Bigger,  leaner  Sears  uses  'insourcing*  to  downsize  and  shake  competition 


BY  JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 


vices  (Dean  Witter  Ftnanciai  Services,  Inc.),  real  es- 


Ask  the  average  shopper  about  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  and  you’ll  hear  of  power 
tools,  refrigerators,  lawn  mowers  and 
chunky  catalogs.  True,  the  $54  billion 
company  is  still  the  country’s  largest  re¬ 
tailer.  But  Sears  has  changed. 

For  the  past  decade.  Sears  has  bounced  through  a 
dizzying  series  of  corporate  maneuvers  and  refocus-' 
ing  that  would  give  most  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  a  bad  case  of  the  heebie-jeebies.  Yet  Sears’ 
IS  has  not  only  survived  these  mega¬ 
changes,  it  has  evolved  and  prospered. 

Today,  the  Chicago-based  giant  is 
aggressively  using  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  shake  off  a  dowdy  re¬ 
tail  image  and  propel  it  past  a  pack  of 
fierce  competitors  and  into  the  1990s. 

“We  are  technical  enablers,”  says 
Charles  A.  Carlson,  president  of 
Sears  Technology  Services,  Inc. 

(STS),  the  company’s  1 -year-old 
technology  arm.  STS  both  supports 
and  drives  company  consolidation 
and  integration  efforts  using  a  simple, 
back-to-basics  approach:  “Provide 
the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
price.” 

Several  steps  taken  during  the  last 
18  months  —  including  a  major  IS  re¬ 
organization,  data  center  consoiida-' 
tion,  heavy  network  and  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  spending  and 
“insourcing”  —  have  helped  make 
Sears  a  sharper  user  of  information  technology.  Al¬ 
ready,  these  moves  have  helped  the  company  keep 
pace  with  its  fast-moving  businesses  and  have  rock¬ 
eted  Sears  to  the  top  of  the  retail  industry  ranking  in 
the  1990  Computerworld  Premier  100. 

Analysts  say  that  the  savvy  use  of  technolog)' 
could  be  just  the  ticket  needed  to  continue' growth  of 
the  many  diversifications  undertaken  by  Sears  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s.  Hounded  by  hungry  retailers  such  as 
J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  The  Limit¬ 
ed,  Inc.  and  others,  Sears  expanded  into  financial  ser¬ 


iate  (Coldwell  Banker),  credit  (Discover  card)  and 
on-line  services  (Prodigy  Services  Co.),  while  ex¬ 
panding  its  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  arm.  The  grand- 
daddy  of  retailing  also  opened  779  smaller  specialty 
shops,  specializing  in  every’thing  from  eyeglasses  to 
paint  tocomputers. 

W’hile  Sears  is  heavily  computerized  —  it  is  said 
to  be  IBM’s  largest  customer  and  owns  the  world's 
biggest  Systems  Networit  Architecture  network  — 


it  has  historically  been  unable  to  parlay  the  uivest- 
menr  into  any  real  strategic  ath'antage,  says  Walter  F. 
Loeb,  a  New  York  retail  analyst  and  veteran  Sears 
watcher. 

But  recent  downsizing  and  centralization  have 
helped  transform  Sears  into  a  more  focused,  effec¬ 
tive  user  of  information  technology,  Carlson  says. 

With  profitup  3.8%  to  $1.5  billion  in  1989,  Sears 
is  spending  a  whopping  $950  million  this  year  on  in¬ 
formation  processing  and  networking,  up  20%  from 
the  previous  year.  Much  of  that  amount  will  go 


Smts'  Corlswt:  IS  is  helping  Sears  change  the  Txay  it  does  business 
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toward  expanding  and  integrating  Sears'  j 
vast  networit  of  some  250,000  personal  | 
computers  and  terminals. 

“We’ve  focused  heavily  on  building  a 
solid,  total  information  processing  net¬ 
work  and  architecture,"  Carlson  explains. 
"We  want  this  network  to  be  seamless.” 

Neither  is  Sears  afraid  to  rattle  the  glass 
house.  In  January  1989,  top  management 
dissolved  divisional  IS  operations  and 
formed  STS,  the  centralized  IS  unit.  Head¬ 
ed  by  Carlson,  STS  handles  IS  and  commu¬ 
nications  for  all  of  Sears  except  Allstate, 
which  receives  only  network  support. 

Carlson  explains  that  “the  goal  was  to 
free  up  the  business  units  so  that  they  could 
concentrate  on  business  applications  and 
not  wony  about  ■where  they  were  going  to 
run  and  how  they  were  going  to  run."  Divi¬ 
sions  now  do  their  own  applications  devel- 


Whot  mokes  Sears  IS  so 
effective? 

•  ln$ourcin9  tentralizes  1$;  twsiness 
units  honette  opplkotion  development. 

•  Comdidoted  data  centers  save 
millions. 

•  Strong  corporote  commitment  to 
IS,  as  shown  by  S950  million  budget. 

•  Aggressive  EDI  program  reguiring 
its  5,000  suppliers  to  partkipote. 


opment;  STS  gives  consulting,  procure¬ 
ment  and  implementation  help  as  needed. 

.Another  facet  if  the  new  IS  strategy  is 
what  Sears  calls  insourcing.  The  central¬ 
ized  group,  Carlson  says,  is  an  information 


utility.  Users  are  charged  for  networking, 
processing  and  consulting  semces. 

In  another  move  aimed  at  cutting  costs 
and  centralizing  power,  Sears  condensed 
its  10  scattered  data  centers  into  three  “su- 
percemers"  located  in  Dallas;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  Schaumburg,  Ill.  Carlson  says 
the  16-month  project,  which  was  complet¬ 
ed  this  spring,  has  already  saved  “millions” 
in  operating  costs  and  salaries. 

Aet  despite  the  cutbacks.  Sears  hasn’t 
ignored  new  technology'.  The  company  is 
currently  using  or  testing  several  advanced 
technologies,  including  radio  frequency 
terminals  in  its  service  vans,  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  compact  disc/read-only  memory, 
IBM’s  Officevision,  imaging  in  its  catalog 
operations  and  video  conferencing  at  near¬ 
ly  800  sites,  according  to  Dirk  Van  Alys- 
tyne,  a  Sears  senior  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  and  IS  strategist. 

Moreover,  Sears  is  pursuing  EDI  in 
what  Carlson  describes  as  “a  very  big 
way.”  Early  this  year.  Sears  announced 
that  its  5,000  suppliers  would  be  required 
to  transact  business  exclusively  via  EDI. 
All  of  its  suppliers  will  be  using  EDI  by 
1992,  he  says. 

To  encourage  use  by  small  vendors. 
Sears  provides  a  free  EDI  software  pack¬ 
age.  free  training  and  discounted  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/ 1  computers.  Suppliers  can 
get  staned  for  as  little  as  $1,000.  So  far, 
about  1 ,000  suppliers  are  using  some  form 
ofEDl. 

These  new  technology  initiatives  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  paying*  off.  User  chargeback 
costs  have  popped  during  the  last  two 
years,  Carlson  says.  Effective  computer¬ 
ization  has  trimmed  per-transaction  costs 
for  the  Discover  card  to  5  cents  below  the 
industry  average,  he  says.  Annual  handling 
expenses  are  $10  per  account  less  than 
those  of  competitors,  he  adds. 

Analysts  say  that  it’s  too  early  to  tell  if 
technology  will  propel  Sears  into  the  21st 
century.  But  the  potential  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  is  huge,  says  Edward  A. 
Weller,  a  retail  analyst  at  Montgomery  Se¬ 
curities  in  San  Francisco.  With  Sears’  mas¬ 
sive  networit  and  customer  files,  “the 
cross-indexing  possibilities  are  endless,” 
he  says. 

The  company  has  also  hired  Harvard 
Business  School  guru  Michael  Porter  to 
examine  its  IS  operations  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  an  advanced  poim-of-sale  system.  □ 
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j  •  Diversified  Services  • 

I  Key  to  D&B:  Mastering 
Information  V  olume 

j  Dun  &  Bradstreet  boosts  soles  with  investment  In  IS 

1  By  Jim  Nash 

Few  companies  deal  wiih  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  range  of  data  mastered  by 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.’s  in¬ 
formation  systems  staff.  In  fact,  at 
D&B,  the  database  is  the  business. 

'  To  this  end,  the  firm  maintains  files  contain- 

>  ing  hundreds  of  data  elements  on  about  10  mil- 

I  lion  to  12  million  U.S.  companies.  Every  day, 

I  approximately  100,000  file  inquiries  from 

I  customer  service  representatives  and  clients 

I  are  logged. 

I  The  information  D&B  must  track  “is  far 

!  bigger  than  any  relational  daubase  construct- 

j  ed  today,”  says  Michael  Field,  president  of  the 

!  diversified  service  company’s  Business  Infor- 

j  mation  Group. 

I  For  this  reason,  the  company  requires  a 

'  commensurately  large  IS  investments  $750 

I  million  (about  17%)  of  $4.3  billion  in  1990 

I  sales.  TTiis  investment  was  swelled  in  1990  by 

I  the  acquisition  of  Management  Science 

t  America,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  one  of  the  largest 

I  general-ledger  software  vendors. 

!  However,  management  is  willing  to  spend 

I  the  money  to  fuel  continued  growth  and  little 

[  wonder:  In  1989,  D&B  profits  jumped  17.5% 

j  to  $56.4  million.  The  combination  of  effec*-  [hinitT96itn9fifi9MiSv}itchingto/ow-costPCpIatforms 

j  tive  investment  in  IS  and  solid  business  per- 

j  formanceiielped  rank  D&B  at  the  top  of  its  industry  of-sale  success  and  television  advertising’s  audience, 

j  group  and  No.  11  overall  in  the  1990  ComputerworU  With  all  the  services,  D&B  seeks  to  tame  the 

I  Premier  100.  overwhelming  wave  of  spending  data  that  its  tech- 

I  7  The  company  segments  its  operations  six  ways:  nology  can  now  collect  Businesses  have  a  twofold 

I  risk  management,  directory,  marketing  and  T ^nancial  use  for  D&B’s  data:  They  turn  to  it  when  trying  to 

I  information  services  as  well  as  business  services  and  buy  or  sell  products  from  other  firms  —  or  the  firms 

'i  its  in-house  Corporate  Resource  Group.  themselves.  They  also  use  it  to  better  undersund 

I  Each  D&B  division  depends  on  large  amounts  of  consumers  and  sell  to  them.  With  Moody's  Investors 

I  business  and  comsumer  data.  Donnelley  Directory  Service,  for  example,  consunters  can  better  undcr- 

I  compiles  and  publishes  Yellow  Pages  directories.  standcompanies,atleastforinvestiTKntpurposes. 

'  D&B  Business  Credit  Services  provides  credit  re-  As  providing  information  services  using  database 

j  ports  on  more  than  9  million  businesses.  Moody’s  In-  technology  moves  closer  to  becoming  a  commodity 

j  vestors  Service,  Inc.  rates  corporate  and  government  market,  D&B  faces  new  challenges  to  its  leadership 

1  bonds.  Nielsen  Mariteting  Research  measures  point-  Continued  on  page  SI 
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position.  To  increase  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  customer  use  of  its  information 
services,  D&B  is  in  the  midst  of  a  multiyear 
effoft  to  make  its  files  available  on  lower- 
cost,  more  accessible  personal  computer 
platforms.  Accomplishing  this  task  to  sat¬ 
isfy  70,000  employees  and  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking. 

As  the  man  charged  with  this  megamis- 
sion,  Field  —  who  is  also  corporate  vice- 
president  of  consumer  IS  —  has  been 
working  to  remove  mainirames  from 
mainstream  usks,  reserving  them  for  roles 
as  lai^e  database  servers.  This  goes  for 
both  sides  of  D&B’s  house:  the  traditional 
business-to-business  information  side  and 
the  newer  consumer-oriented  side.  After 
six  yemof  playing  the  downsizing  theme, 
Field  is  only  now  hearing  the  chorus  sing 
along.  That  chorus  is  composed  of  manag¬ 
ers  in  26  decentralized  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  autonomous. 

Field’s  efforts  are  helping  provide  the 
platforms  for  D&B’s  latest  products.  In¬ 
dustry  sources  point  to  People  Meter,  the 
new  dau  coUitction  system  used  by  D&B 
subsidiary  Nielsen  Marketing  (formerly 
A.C.  Nielsen).-  People  Meter  uses  a  wire¬ 
less  television  remote  control  to  replace 
the  diaries  previously  used  by  volunteer 
TV  watchers  to  record  viewing  habits. 

On  one  hand,  pKiple  Meter  records 
viewing  habits  more  faithfully.  Viewers 
who  watched  “Three’s  Company”  but 
lo^ed  a  public-television  documentary 
largely  lost  the  fudge  factor.  On  the  other 
hand,  recalcitrant  subjects  and  techno¬ 
phobes  skewed  results  by  not  using  the  de¬ 
vice  or  by  keying  incorrea  data.  The  re¬ 
sulting  information  seemed  to  indicate  that 
fewer  people  were  watching  television. 

The  problems  with  the  way  the  results 
were  achieved  and  the  fact  that  the  f ^ndings 
were  “contrary  to  what  [advertising]  com¬ 
panies  wanted  to  hear,”  one  analyst  says, 
cost  D&B  a  chunk  of  its  repuution  as  an 
accuratedau  gatherer. 

Undaunted  by  such  criticism,  D&B  is 
working  on  a  new  product,  says  indepen¬ 
dent  marketing  and  sales  information  con¬ 
sultant  Bill  Purcell  in  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 
The  new  product  worits  passively,  using 
image  recognition  to  record  who  is  watch¬ 
ing  which  program,  Purcell  says. 

Critics  and  fans  agree,  however,  that 
D&B  does  not  wait  for  mistakes  to  im¬ 
prove  on  its  products.  Several  analysts 
cited  products  under  development  at  Niel¬ 
sen  Marketing  that  offer  virtually  up-to- 


Whot  mak«s  DftB  IS  so 
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•  Pioneer  in  informoHon  services 
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•  Proven  obiTity  to  learn  from 
mistokes. 

•  dose  Imk  between  Admology  ond 
the  business. 


the-minute  sales  figures  at  grocery  and 
drugstores  nationwide. 

One  such  product,  called  Store*Link, 
would  connect  the  ubiquitous  laser  scan¬ 
ners  at  store  checkout  counters  to  data  col¬ 


lection  systems,  says  John  Costello,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Nielsen.  Corporate  mainframes 
would  collate  the  data  into  profiles  pre¬ 
pared  by  D&B’scustomers. 

“Store'Link  could  be  a  dramatic  im¬ 
provement  in  scanning  technology j”  Pur¬ 
cell  says.  “All  scanner  data  in  general  has 
acted  as  an  abacus,  counting  one  more  can 
ofCokesold.” 

Programs  such  as  Store'Link  exhibit 
the  technological  goals  Field  is  striving  to 
achieve.  They  use  an  integrated  database 
sporting  an  easy-to-use  interface  and  offer 
personalized  client  services.  “They  show 
the  level  of  investment  [that  companies) 
are  willing  to  make,”  Purcell  says.  O 
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•  Consumer  Products  • 


Gillette 
Information 
Systems  Stays 
Close  to  the 
Business 

BY  JOANNE  KELLEHER 


SMh  Rcsnitk 

GilUttt's  MolUr  (Ufi)  and  Standish  re-examine  basic  as-  - 
sumptions 


Gillette  Co.,  having  survived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  89,  has  learned  that  sometimes  it  does 
make  sense  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

The  most  visible  new  wheel  the  firm  has  created 
lately  is  the  hot-selling  Sensor  razor,  which  the 
investment  firm  Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc. 
estimates  will  account  for  $2 10  million  in  sales  of 


razors  and  blades  by  the  end  of  1990. 
Introduced  simultaneously  in  19  coun* 
tries  across  North  America  and  Europe 
last  January,  Sensor  embodies  many  of 
the  business  t^Jectives  that  drive  Gil¬ 
lette  and  its  information  systems  orga¬ 
nization.  ^ 

The  silver  and  black  razor  is  based 
on  a  spring-mounted  design  unique  in 
the  annals  of  beard-removal  technol¬ 
ogy.  Ten  designers  collaborated  on  the 
project,  using  Prime  CtHnputer,  Inc.’s 
Calma  three-dimensional  computer- 
aided  design  software  running  on  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  11/785- 


connectedworksutions. 

Although  the  razor  was  in  develop¬ 
ment  for  years,  a  marketing  decision  re¬ 
garding  the  look  of  the  product  turned 
the  last  18  months  before  introduction 
into  an  intricately  choreographed  race 
against  the  clock.  While  the  product  de¬ 
sign  team  pushed  for  a  more  attractive 
and  higher  tech  look  for  the  product,  50 
other  designers  monitored  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  translated  the  new  specifica¬ 
tions  into  new  factory  machines. 

Gillette  took  on  a  major  manufac¬ 
turing  challenge  with  the  Sensor,  its 
first  razor  introduction  in  10  years.  Be¬ 


cause  almost  all  of  the  250  component 
pans  and  processes  were  different  from 
those  used  by  any  of  the  company’s  oth¬ 
er  razor  products,  a  completely  new 
production  line  had  to  be  devised,' vir¬ 
tually  in  parallel  with  th^  evolution  of 
the  design. 

The  need  for  fast  turnaround  and 
design  flexibility  was  particularly  dra¬ 
matic  with  the  Sensor  introduction  but, 
according  to  Herben  Moller,  corpo¬ 
rate  vice-president  and  director  of  IS, 
these  requirements  are  becoming  much 
more  pronounced  in  all  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

For  that  reason,  he  says,  the  overrid¬ 
ing  priority  for  IS  throughout  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  to  synchronize  its  pace  with 
the  accelerating  tempo  ofbusiness. 

“The  thrust  of  a  lot  of  our  activi¬ 
ties,”  Moller  says,  “is  to  help  compress 
planning  cycles.  That  means  designing 
applications  in  such  an  elegant  way  that 
you  are  able  to  change  what  you  did  yes¬ 
terday  with  relative  ease.” 

There  is  no  template  for  the  kind  of 
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applications  chat  Moller  is  talking 
about.  As  Ted  Standish,  director  of  IS 
for  the  Gillette  North  Atlantic  Group 
observes,  “We  used  to  design  applica¬ 
tions  by  going  to  the  person  doing  a  job 
and  asking  him  how  he  did  it.  That 
doesn’t  work  anymore  because  the  way 
a  job  has  been  done  in  the  past  may  not 
be  the  way  we  want  it  done  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Basically,  we’ve  stopped  hard 
coding  organizational  assumptions  into 
programs.” 

Re-examination  of  basic  assump¬ 
tions  has  been  an  almost  continuous 
process  at  Gillene  ever  since  its  major 
restructuring  2Vi  years  ago.  One  of  the 
results  of  that  restructuring  was  the 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Group  to 
treat  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe  as  a 
single  market  for  shaving  and  personal 
care  products.  Translating  that  idea  of 
market  unity  into  operational  cohesion 
has  meant  subjecting  the  data  defini¬ 
tions  and  data-producingsystems  in  use 
across  the  two  continents  to  close  and 
ongoing  scrutiny. 

“If  you  are  going  to  treat  these  areas 
as  an  integrated  market,”  Sundish  says, 
“then  clearly  you  need  to  get  common 
information.  The  critical  part  of  the 
process  is  determining  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  common  information  using  ex¬ 
isting  systems.  The  answer  to  that  is  the 
key  to  deciding  where  standardization 
is  necessary.” 

Gillette’s  European  IS  groups  de¬ 
cided  to  standardize  on  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tem/38  as  a  common  hardware  plat¬ 
form  in  1984.  Since  then,  the  seven 
major  European  centers  have  moved 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  lull  software 
and  administrative  compatibility’  —  a 
goal  that  Derek  Munson,  MIS  manager 
at  Gillette  in  Europe,  recently  estimat- 
'ed  will  be  reached  in  1992.  - 

With  European  operations  well  on 
their  way  toward  smooth  exchange  of 
management  information,  Standish 
says,  the  next  step  is  to  figure  out  where  • 
and  how  to  merge  inforn^acion  flow 
throughout  the  entire  North  Atlantic 
region. 

Top  priorities  include  figuring  out 
how  to  make  information  on  finished- 
goods  inventories  in  Europe  and  North 
America  available  in  combined  form  on 
a  daily  basis  and  devising  a  means  of  re¬ 
trieving  sales  information  for  the  top 
accounts  across  geographic  bound¬ 
aries. 

One  vehicle  for  advancing  this  type 
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of  informational  coordination  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  advisory  board,  which  was 
created  this  year.  The  board,  Moller  ex¬ 
plains,  consists  of  IS  managers  from  the 
various  business  units  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  staffers  from  the  corporate 
IS  group.  The  board's  purpose  is  to  help 
maintain  the  delicate  balance  between 


functional  decentralization  of  IS  and 
the  need  for  coordinated  information 
handling. 

The  corporate  IS  group  headed  by 
Moller  operates  a  central  data  center 
providing  processing  and  program? 
ming  sen’ices  to  the  shaving  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  stationery  products  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  also  has  responsibility  for 
policy  decisions  about  IS  infrastructure 
and  technology  standards  across  the 
company.  Rather  than  trying  to  make 
such  decisions  by’  fiat,  however,  Moller 
has  chosen  to  operate  in  more  of  a  par¬ 
ticipatory  mode,  soliciting  suggestions 
from  the -board  on  matters  such  as  the 
selection  of  new  technology  areas  for 
investigation.  □ 
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GitneCo.* 

Boston,  MA 

30,000 

13 

27,375 

sns 

$112 

8,500 

2 

PolarekI  Corp. 

Cambridge,  MA 

11,000 

42 

24,015 

$145 

$42 

5,000 

3 

MaSrow-HI,  Inc* 

New  York,  NY 

14,441 

72 

25,135 

$48 

$132 

4,824 

4 

Colgate*Polmofive  Co.* 

New  York,  NY 

24, TOO 

8B 

24,715 

$280 

$77 

5,950 

5 

JostOM,  lie* 

Mmnecfiolis,  MN 

8,2M 

too 

24,345 

$54 

$14 

1,152 

6 

Eastmon  Kodok  Co.' 

Rothester,  NY 

137,750“ 

149 

23,135 

$529 

$282 

40.914 

7 

lUgbt-nMor,  kK.* 
lAiomi,  FI 

21,000 

175 

23,095 

$247. 

$39 

8,291 

8 

Avon  Prodvets,  Inc* 

New  York.  NY 

34,500 

192 

22,865 

$55 

$36 

5,909 

9 

Htrenort  Bract  JovoMvk^  be* 

OHondo,  FI 

15,000 

220 

■ 

22,545 

$72 

$35 

1,800 

10 

Undovor  U.S.,  Inc* 

New  York,  NY 

30,547 

223 

22,495 

$139 

$22 

8,542 

MiJnii  for  idastry  hf  10 

135 

23,750 

$142 

S51 

U87 
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Lots  of  products  promise  you  the  world.  But  DCA’s  new  IRMALAN'“  products 


deliver  it.  Now  there  are  no  trade-offs  when  you  buy  products  that 


provide  3270  terminal  emulation  to  the  PCs  on  your  LAN. 


USING  ONLY  29K,  IRMALAN  MAKES  YOUR 
MEMORY  PROBLEMS  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST 


How?  With  RamXpander,'“  DCAs  efficient  new 


memory  manager  that  breaks  the  640K  barrier. 


RamXpander  swaps  the  emulator  to  either  hard  disk 


or  netw’ork  drive,  .so  you  no  longer  have  to  buy  addition¬ 


al  memor\-.  Or  you  can  use  extended/expanded  memory. 


If  you’re  using  a  direct  token-ring  connection,  IRMALAN 


uses  only  29K  of  resident  memory.  If  you're  using  DFT,  SDLC, 


token-ring  gateway  conneaions,  less  than  50K  is  needed. 


Which  means  you  can  run  your  most  powerful 


What  to  e 
ournewgate 


DOS  applications  alongside  IRMALAN,  without  giving  up  any  of  IRMALAN’s  popular  features.  Like 


host  printer  emulation,  AfA  graphics,  APIs,  and  access  to  as  many  as  five  host  sessions  simultaneously. 


•Or  call  MO4-442-4W0.  extenskxf  63E  C  DiKiuI  Communications  Associates.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMALAN  and 
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3M's  KuhniMyRr: 

do  strategic 
planning 
throughout  the 
company 


Sticking  With 
Innovation 

3M  uses  systems  to  adopt  to  changing  customer  needs 

By  Alan  J.  Ryan 

And  Michael  SuLLrvAN-TRAiNOR  ■ 


he  only  sticky  situations  tolerated  at  3  M  Co.  are 
those  involving  consumers  using  Scotch  Tape 
or  Post-it  Notes  or  workers  adhering  to  the 
company’s  policy  of  innovation. 

Thanks  to  the  strategic  use  of  information 
systems  at  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Corp., 
troublesome  situations  with  customers  are  rare.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  ordering  any  of  its  more  than  60,000  diverse 
products  —  such  as  software  diskettes,  Bufpuf  skin  care 
products,  upe  products,  paint  stripper,  Scotchgard  fabric 
protector,  sandpaper,  medical  diagnostic  equipment  and 
masking  tape  —  from  any  division  worldwide,  the  custom¬ 
er  is  always  identif  .ed  by  the  same  ID  number.  It  makes  life 
easier  for  the  customer  and  for  3  M. 

Computerized  IDs  are  just  one  way  in  which  3M  is  us¬ 
ing  systems  to  help  meet  its  business  needs  and  one  reason 
why  3M  has  been  named  to  the  Computerworld Premier  100 
list  as  the  most  effective  user  of  information  systems  in 
manufacturing. 

“C)i>e  of  the  key  tenets  to  3M’s  success  is  its  ability  to 


adapt  to  meet  new  and  different  customer  needs,”  says 
Theresa  M.  Gusman,  an  analyst  at  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc. 
With  a  presence  in  more  than  50  countries  worldwide,  3M 
is  doing  just  fine,  she  says. 

Sales  for  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.-based  manufacturing  giant 
were  $136  billion  last  year,  and  earnings  amounted  to  just 
over  10%  of  that  figure.  Projected  1990  earnings  for  the 
corporation,  which  got  its  stan  as  a  mining  company,  are 
$13.4  billion.  Last  year,  3M  passed  the  $I  billion  mark  in 
expon  sales,  according  to  published  reports. 

“They  tend  to  hold  leadership  positions  in  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  in  most  cases,  they  dominate  the  maritets,”  Gus¬ 
man  says.  Much  of  that  success  is  because  they  keep  on  top 
of  the  needs  of  the  ultimate  customer — the  consumer. 

The  primary  reason  3  M’s  IS  operation  is  effective  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  strong  adherence  to  sundards  and  its  ability  to 
anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  innovative  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  noL  an  easy  task  in  a  company  that  pumps  out, 
on  the  average,  200 new  products  annually. 

“All  through  the  company  we  do  strategic  planning,” 
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says  Carl  A.  Kuhrmeyer,  vice-president 
of  administration  and  the  company’s 
highest  ranking  IS  official.  “The  com¬ 
pany  expects  each  unit  to  innovate  and 
come  up  with  newideas,”  he  says. 

That’s  where  IS  fits  in.  “We  pro¬ 
vide  the  infrastrucmrc,  We  facilitate 
the  business  units’  abilities  to  carr^'  out 
their  ideas,’’  Kuhrmeyer  says.  “An  op¬ 
erating division  may  not  realize  it  needs 
a  global  database  today,’’  he  adds,  “but 
they  may  need  one  two  years  from  to¬ 
day  because  of  new  products  they  are 
planning.  We  stan  developing  that 
now  and  anticipate  their  needs.’’ 

3M  is  organized  along  product  lines 
into  60  different  business  units.  IS  sup¬ 
port  for  these  units  ranges  from  a  large 
central  organization,  which  reports  to 
Kuhrmeyer,  to  IS  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  that  report  to  the  business  unit  ex¬ 
ecutives.  All  told,  the  company  has 
87,000  employees,  2,700  of  whom 
workinIS. 

‘We  work  very  closely  with  the  op¬ 
erating  groups  so  that  we  know  what’s 
coming,’’  Kuhrnteyer  says. 

Operating  under  Kuhrmeyer  is 
Donald  H.  Siegfried,  staff  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  and  data  processing.  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  group,  based  in  St.  Paul,  tells  3  M 
buyers  of  systems  from  all  around  the 
country  that  the  preferred  vendors  in¬ 
clude  IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

However,  divisions  and  user  de¬ 
partments  —  there  are  175  3M  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  U.S.  alone  —  are  free  to 
make  their  own  choices  if  they  feel 
there  is  a  real  need  to  go  with  a  nonpre¬ 
ferred  vendor  or  product.  The  compa¬ 
ny  encourages  dtat  kind  of  innovation. 

For  instance,  Unix  had  been  in  use 
on  some  manufacturing  floors  for  18 
months  before  it  got  support  fro^  the 
centcal  IS  operation.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  people  wanted  the  systems  and  put 
them  in. 

In  fact,  IS  operates  much  like  the 
rest  of  the  company  with  respect  to  in¬ 
novation  —  new  ideas  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  implemented  no  matter  where 
they  originate.  “It's  a  way  of  life,” 
Kuhrmeyer  says. 

For  example,  if  a  division  develops  a 
new  application  or  process,  the  central 
group  will  adopt  it  without  having  to 
take  it  over,  he  adds.  However,  there  is 
also  a  strong  emphasis  on  standards 
within  a  single  produa  line.  “A  plant  in 
Germ^y  will  use  comparable  systems 


What  makes  3M  Corp.  IS 
so  effective? 

•  Fanotkol  dedkoHon  to  innovation 
ond  flexibifity 

•  Adherence  to  IS  stondords  to 
ensure  consistent  product  quality 

•  Emphosis  on  strategic  planning  to 
ontkipafte  future  needs 

•  Longevity  of  top  monogement 


to  one  in  the  U.S.  to  ensure  the  same 
qualit>',  cost  and  deliveiy,”  Kuhrmeyer 
says. 

Siegfried,  who  has  been  at  3M  for 
nearly  40  years  and  is  one  of  many  long¬ 
term  employees,  is  uorking  with  a 
1990  IS  budget  of  $469  million,  .^n  ad¬ 


ditional  $100  million  will  be  spent  on 
end-user  activities  other  than  personal 
computers  and  telephone  equipment, 
according  to  Darril  U'egscheid,  man¬ 
ager  of  IS  and  dau  processing  informa¬ 
tion  planning.  Of  that  money,  nearly 
half  will  be  spent  on  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  salary,  benefits,  travel  and  training 
costs^ 

Longevity  in  the  management  ranks 

—  all  of  the  top  managers  have  been 
with  the  company  for  25  years  or  more 

—  helps  3M  carry  out  its  ambitious 
agenda,  says  Kuhrmeyer,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  for  39  years.  “We 
can  do  some  of  the  things  we  do,”  he 
says,  “because  we  trust  each  other  com¬ 
pletely. ”□ 

Ryan  Is  Computer  world’s 
Senior  Writer.  Features. 
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1 

3MC0. 

$t.  Pout,  MN 

86,600 

30 

_ 

26,540 

$1,310 

$469 

42,700 

2 

The  Meod  Corp.’ 

Doyton,  OH 

21,800 

48 

25,725 

$216 

$53 

18,273 

3 

loxtor  tnterooHoooC  ioc. 

DeerfieU.IL 

60,000 

50 

25,645 

$446 

$200 

25,000 

4 

TRW,  lot.’ 

Clevelond,  OH 

74,300 

64 

25,315 

$263 

$85 

40,607 

S 

Amu,  faic 

New  York.  NY 

20,000 

73 

25,055 

$360 

$30 

10,000 

6 

The  Peon  Central  Corp.* 

Cincinnoti,  OH 

15,100 

75 

25,035 

$174 

$15 

6,538 

lector  OkkiosoM  t  Co. 

Franklin  Lokes,  Ni 

18,800 

83 

24,785 

$169 

$46 

7,3V 

8 

Xerox  Corp. 

Stamford,  CT 

99,000 

85 

24,740 
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sw 

43,000 

9 

Ahooioow  Co.  of  Aaerko* 

flttsbur^,PA 

60,660 

89 

24,705 

S945 

$104 
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10 

Inlond  Steel  Indnstries,  Inc. 
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91 
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$241 

$70 
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•  Industrial  • 


IS  Helps  ‘Cat’ 
Stay  on  its  Feet 

By  Michael  Fitzgerald 


In  a  decade  that  was  tough  on 
heavy  industry,  Caterpillar,  Inc., 
known  by  many  simply  as  Cat, 
held  its  position  as  the  world’s 
cop  maker  of  heavy  equipment. 

The  $11.1  billion  company  is  No.  1  or 
No.  2  in  each  of  its  dozen  or  so  markets, 
ranging  from  tractors  to  front-end 
loaders,  pipe-layers  and  various  en¬ 
gines.  And  the  company  has  actually 
gained  market  share  in  its  major  lines  of 
business. 

With  information  systems  playing  a 
strong  role  in  that  kind  of  success  record,  it’s  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  company  ranks  No.  I  in  the 
Comfuttrojorld  Premirr  100  industrial  class  and  is 
one  of  only  four  industrials  in  the  overall  ranking. 

Caterpillar’s  IS  strategy  is  vital  to  mainuining  its 
leadership  position.  “We  make  sure  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  always  has  a  competitive  advantage  from  the  use 
and  flow  of  information,”  says  Dale  Fieldcamp,  di¬ 
rector  of computer  IS  at  Caterpillar. 

Reldcamp,  62,  has  worked  at  Caterpillar  for  40 
years  in  departments  ranging  from  parts  distribution 
to  finance  and  accounting.  He  has  woiked  in  IS  for 
the  past  10  years,  six  years  as  direaor.  His  broad 
background  in  the  business  helps  give  users  “a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence”  chat  their  interests  are  being 
served  by  IS. 

His  philosophy?  “The  users  should  always  feel 
that  it’s  their  project,  their  objectives  and  their  goals, 
and  it’s  IKK  an ‘IS  project,’  ”  Fieldcamp  says. 

That  approach  squares  with  what  Fieldcamp  sees 
as  a  fundamental  shift  over  the  last  few  years  in  sys¬ 
tems  projects  in  general.  “The  process  is  now  geared 
more  coward  the  total  business,  where  before  it  was 
geared  more  coward  the  task  at  hand,”  he  says. 

Fieldcamp  credits  Caterpillar’s  top  executives 
with  helping  spread  technology  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization.  “Management  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  information  technology.  That’s  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  our  success.” 

In  this  case,  crediting  management  is  more  than 
simply  good  politics.  Wall  Street  analysts  say.  Cater¬ 
pillar  goes  into  a  projea  having  done  “muc  h  deeper 


Heavy 
industry 
giant  uses 
systems  to 
keep  its 
balance 
during  tough 
times 


soul-searching”  chan  its  competitors, 
says  Karen  Ubelhan,  a  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc- 
Take,  for  example,  the  company’s 
$2.3  billion,  5-ycar-old  “Plant  With  A 
Future”  project  designed  to  revamp  the 
32  facilities  that  Caterpillar  operates 
worldwide  by  1992.  “Companies  are 
always  upgrading  their  factory  floors,” 
Ubelhan  says,  “but  Cat  just  sat  down 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  papef  and,  instead 
of  doing  an  evolutionary  change,  is 
making  a  major  change  in  the  way  they 
make  their  products.” 

Caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  vertically  integrated 
companies  in  the  industry,  which  “puts  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  on  [information]  systems,”  says  Tobias  Lev- 
kovich,  capital  goods/machinery  analyst  at  Smith 
Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.  One  result,  he  says,  is 
that  “you’ve  got  to  control  your  entire  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  from  steel  producing  to  the  end  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  line.” 

This  puts  added  pressure  on  IS,  which  has  to  be 
involved  in  the  new  design  criteria  foF  equipment  as 
well  as  design  of  the  manufacturing  floor. 

The  extreme  vertical  integration  makes  Caterpil- 
ContinueJonpage  60 
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As  long  as  tile  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  off-taigeL 


The  aim  of  CASE  should  be  I 

better  business.  •  I 

“Setfewdent,"  you  say?  Well,  I 

not  from  what  you  see  and  hear  in  the  1 
CASE  marketplace.  ' 

At  BACHMAN,  we  have  some 
unique  ideas  about  what  CASE  should  do 
for  the  enter^se.  And  unique  ways  of 
heli^-you  hit  what  you’re  aming  for. 

Help  business  people  understand  technicians  Generate  production-qualily  systems— 

Help  technicians  understand  business  Systems  that  remain  current 

Companies  realize  tiieir  frill  sfrate^c  potential  when 
bu^ess  can  talk  to  MIS  and  vvx  versa.  For  the  first  time,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Analyst™  an  entire  enterprise  can  ^ak  a 
common'  lar^age— rich  enough  for  norhtechnicians  to  under¬ 
stand.  fffecise  enough  to  create  software  that  works  well. 

Companies  can  build  reliable  systems  quickly,  and  go 
about  the  business  of  doing  business  competitively. 

Create  a  complete  business  model — 

Always  responsive  to  change 

Staying  competitive  means  first,  staying  ahead  of  the  We’ve  only  begim  to  zero  in  here  on  the  competitive  ad- 

changes  imposed  by  the  real  worid  of  business,  and  second.  vantage  BACHMAN  refxesents  to  your  organization.  Information 

having  the  means  to  aqiloit  advances  in  information  technology.  about  seminars,  and  substantial  «  fiOH  RAPHMAM 

In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage.  proof  of  what  we  say,  is  available.  *  ^ 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  from  the  Please  call  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  aim  is  true. 


A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
high  performance  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  qew  systems 
development  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  devek^ent 

The  recognized  c^bilities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engineering  Product  Set*  mean  th^  business  models  are  kept 
current  technology  designs  are  ea^  optimized,  and  ^)piication 
systems  are  readily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

“niere’s  a  great  deal  more 


I  I  technica}  details  of  implementation 

I  m  when  specifying  and  designing  sys- 

ffM  m  terns.  Companies  can  respond  to 
^  m  changes  in  business  requirements  inde 
^  M  pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con- 
;  ^  stnunts  presented  by  the  technolc^.  They 

can  exploit  technic^  innovations  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  rules  that  define  the  business.  The  result? 
Synergy,  not  conflict 


BACHMAN 

For  more  than  software.  For  business. 

S  Nn  England  EstcutiH  Pari  /  Buriinglm.  IHA  0IS03  /  Phone:  1617)  273^003  Fan:  (617)229^904 
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lar  a  highly  capital-intensive  company, 
which  means  the  huge  investment  in  the 
Plant  With  A  Future  project  is  a  genuine 
commitment  to  complete  change. 

“Caterpillar  has  been  extremely  cen¬ 
tralized,  which  was  a  way  of  managing  the 
demand  that  they  have,”  says  Jennifer 
Cole,  industrial  goods  analyst  at  A.G.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Sons,  Inc.  Cole  says  she  ap¬ 
proves  of  Caterpillar’s  extensive  and  on¬ 
going  reorganization. 

“1  think  they’re  doing  the  right  things 
with  the  Plant  With  A  Future  program  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  management 
structure,”  she  says.  “They  have  reorga¬ 
nized  the  manufacturing  from  centralized 
to  dcceiuralized  functions.  Each  area  will 
be  prof  ^t  centers,  whereas  each  individual 
division  didn't  have  a  good  sense  of  where 
money  was  coming  from  before.” 


Whot  makes  Caterpillar  IS 
so  effective? 

•  $2.3  billion  plonr  of  the  future 
project. 

•  Vision  of  seomless  worldwide 
netwofk. 

•  Emphasis  on  technologicQl  chonge. 

•  Extensive  use  of  odvonced 
telecommunicotions. 


Fieldcamp  also  sees  it  as  another  man¬ 
agement  challenge  for  IS: 

“They’re  setting  up  profit  centers;  we 
have  to  get  them  all  the  information  they 
need  to  run  their  businesses  in  a  new  way. 
VV'e  have  to  be  sure  we’re  developing  those 
and  making  it  available  to  them.” 
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31,000 
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22,620 

$124 

$49 

6,600 
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5,012 
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Fieldcamp  says  this  extreme  vertical  in¬ 
tegration,  plus  the  effort  to  decentralize, 
pulls  the  IS  department  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 

“We  tr)'  to  minimize  the  centralization 
and  to  keep  it  as  distributed  as  is  practical. 
But  in  a  highly  integrated  operation  like 
ours,  w  e  ha^•e  to  recognize  that  some  core 
corporate  items  must  be  centralized,”  he 
says. 

Thirteen  of  Caterpillar’s  17  divisions 
are  “profit  centers”  that  sell  directly  to  the 
public.  The  other  four  are  internal  service 
divisions.  Fieldcamp ’s  group  is  part  of  the 
Corporate  Sen  ices  Division,  headed  up  by 
Vice-President  Charles  E.  Rager.  Other 
branches  within  the  division  include  mar¬ 
keting  support  services  and  computer-in¬ 
tegrated  '  manufacturing.  The  company 
now  has  about  300  product  lines  (serv'ices 
not  included),  as  opposed  to  approximately 
1 50  lines  adecade  ago. 

Caterpillar  has  plants  in  10  countries, 
217  dealers  worldwide  and  22  distribution 
sites  in  10  countries.  Systems  in  use  range 
from  Unix-based  workstations  in  engi¬ 
neering  to  IBM  machines  on  the  corporate 
side  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  systems 
ontheshopTloors. 

With  design  engineers  in  Illinois,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Belgium  and  Brazil  working  on  the 
same  products,  for  insunce,  Fieldcamp 
must  find  ways  to  allow  these  engineers  to 
work  together. 

One  way  is  through  heavy  emphasis  on 
advanced  telecommunications.  Caterpillar 
bought  a  satellite  four  years  ago  with  the 
goal  of  allowing  its  engineers  to  work  on 
the  same  image  simultaneously  and  see 
their  colleagues’  changes  as  they  are  made. 

Fieldcamp  estimates  that  this  kind  of 
seamless  image  sending  is  probably  anoth¬ 
er  three  or  four  years  away.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  satellite  has  enabled  Caterpillar  to 
get  service  and  marketing  information  to 
its  dealers  faster  than  «’er  before. 

“We  sell  products  throughout  the 
world,  and  you  need  a  communications 
networit  that  \i’ill  reac'h  dealers  regardless 
of  how  remote  they  are,  and  reach  them  in 
a  timely  fashion  so  they’re  up  to  dace  on 
equipment  and  how  to  sen’ice  the  equip¬ 
ment,”  Fieldcamp  says. 

It’s  all  part  of  keeping  Caterpillar  mov¬ 
ing.  As  Fieldcamp  says,  “business  needs 
drive  the  use  of  technology.”  And  at  Cat, 
thattneansabigpayload.  □ 


Fitzgerald  Is  A 
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Tight  Lips, 
Laptops  and 
Supers 
Help  Merck 
Shine 

By  Glenn  Rifkin 


Information  systems  excellence  might  be  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  about  Merck  &  Co.,  a 
potent  force  in  the  tight-lipped  drug  industry 
and  arguably  the  most  highly  regarded  corporation  in 
theU.S. 

In  1986,  Merck  passed  none  other  than  IBM  to 
finish  atop  Fortune's  list  of  America’s  most  admired 


corpondons  and  has  held  that  spot  ever 
since.  It  now  adds  another  honor:  most 
effective  user  of  IS  in  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  inaikec 

You’d  hardly  know  it.  Albert  Cin- 
orre,  Merck’s  vice-president  of  com¬ 
puter  resources,  refuses  to  discuss 
Merck’s  IS  operations  and  has  instruct¬ 
ed  his  staff  to  do  the  same . 

Although  he  won’t  talk  to  the  press, 
Cinorre  did  acknowledge  in  an  internal 
company  publication  that  Merck  con¬ 
siders  itself  a  technology  leader  in  the 
industry.  In  fact,  without  Merck’s  ma- 
ior  conunionent  to  computing,  Cinorre 
added,  *Sve’d  probably  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Cinorre  oversees  an  IS  budget  of 


$  18  5  million  and  a  staff  of  1 ,000  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  Merck  facilities  around 
the  world.  According  to  information 
provided  by  Merck,  the  company  has 
11,000  personal  computers  and  termi- 
luds  and  spends  50%  of  its  IS  budget  on 
personnel  costs  such  as  salaries,  train¬ 
ing,  benefits  and  travel. 

The  company,  formerly  a  major 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  shop,  has 
turned  to  IBM  during  the  past  three 
years.  Most  of  its  $110  million  worth  of 
equipmentls  from  IBM,  and  according 
to  a  Merck  spokeswoman,  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  headquaners  in  White  House 
Sution,  N.J.,  will  use  sute-of-the-art 
IBM  systems.  Merck  plans  to  move  in 
1992. 

COMPUTERWCALO  PREMIER  tOO 


The  pharmaceuticals  industry  is  in¬ 
tensely  competitive  and  is  thus  secre¬ 
tive  about  product  development.  A  sue-' 
cessfiil  new  drug  introduction  is  the 
result  of  years  of  exhaustive  research, 
clinical  trials,  government  approt^s 
and  mariteting  plans.  Mevacor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  critical  cholesterol-reducing 
drug,  took  Merck  10  years  to  develop. 
Being  fust  to  market  can  mean  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue 
to  a  company.  So  it’s  little  sunrise  that 
sharing  tips  on  how  to  get  that  edge  is 
verboten. 

Merck  also  gets  to  maiket  bener 
than  anyone  else.  According  to  For¬ 
tune,  Merck  has  introduced  a  remark¬ 
able  10  major  drugs  since  1981,  each  ac¬ 
counting  for  at  least  $100  million  in 
sales  annually. 

Computers  play  a  critical  role  in 
drug  development,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  molecular  modeling  and  crys¬ 
tallography.  Merck  recently  installed  a 
high-end  IBM  3090  with  supercom¬ 
puter  speed  in  its  Merck,  Sharp  & 
Dohme  Research  Lab. 

Merck  scientists  were  finding  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  computer  time  on  die  old 
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system  to  model  and  analyze  results  of 
design  and  testing.  The  new  system  al¬ 
lows  Merck  scientists  to  run  programs 
in  seconds  that  once  took  30minutesor 
longer  on  older  workstations. 

Merck  hopes  the  new  system  will 
make  possible  such  research  projects  as 
designing  molecules  to  adhere  to  recep¬ 
tors  or  binding  sites  in  the  body.  Find¬ 
ing  these  molecules  often  means  testing 
hundreds  of  compounds,  using  com¬ 
puter  simulation  to  find  the  one  that 
fits.  Once  the  molecules  are  found, 
chemists  can  theoretically  synthesize 
them  and  find  new  ways  to  combat  can¬ 
cer  and  other  diseases. 

■  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme’s  sales 
force  —  the  largest  in  the  Merck  em¬ 
pire  —  pioneered  the  use  of  portable 
PCs  back  in  the  mid- 1  WOs  and  is  now- 
spreading  laptop  technology  even  fur¬ 
ther.  By  the  end  of  1991,  all  2,700  sales 
representatives  will  be  using  laptops  on 
customer  calls. 

By  giving  its  100  hospital  sales  rep- 
resenutives  computers  five  years  ago, 
Merck  earned  a  reputation  as  a  technol¬ 
ogy-driven  company,  and  that  image 
has  spread.  The  company  says  PCs  al¬ 
low  sales  representatives  to  make  on- 
the-spot  projections  and  analyses  that 
would  previously  have  taken  weeks. 
For  example,  a  sofhvare  program  for 
Merck’s  injectible  antibiotic  Primaxin 
can  make  24,000  comparisons  of  the 
microbiological  spectrum  of  28  antimi¬ 
crobial  agents  so  that  physicians  and 
prospective  customers  can  see  just  how- 
many  diseases  the  drug  can  treat. 

Merck  is  using  laptops  and  conven¬ 
tional  PCs  in  training  and  sales  support 
across  the  entire  corporation.  Internal¬ 
ly  developed  software  programs  are 
giving  Merck  a  competitive  advantage 
in  every  facet  of  sales,  including  plan 
routing,  order  tracking,  customer  pro¬ 
files  and  internal  communications^ 

For  the  past  several  years,  .Merck 
has  been  investing  heavily  in  robotics 
and  intelligent  vision  systems  to  im¬ 
prove  its  quality  control  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes. 

Merck  has  its  own  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  group,  which  is  at  woric  on  de¬ 
veloping  a  low-cost  seeing  machine. 
William  Pater,  senior  director  of  IS 
management,  oversees  the  group. 

Tlie  firm  has  also  urgeted.  expen 
systems  and  voice  recognition  as  criti¬ 
cal  technologies  for  use  in  its  research¬ 
intensive  environment.  It  installed  its 


dustr\’s  firstcomputer-conirolled  pro¬ 
cessing  fatuities.  The  company  imple¬ 
mented  an  MRP  11  system  at  its  West 
Point  facilit}' as  w  ell. 

Merck's  business  strateg\-  is  steered 
by  a  management  council  headed  by 
Presidcnt  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Roy  V'agelos.  The  council,  which 
meets  monthly,  is  made  up  of  22  senior- 
level  executives;  each  division  is  repre¬ 
sented.  Cinorre  and  his  Computer  Re¬ 
sources  Group  are  pan  of  a  corporate 
division  that  oversees  the  activities  of 
all  other  divisions.  Cinorre  himself  re¬ 
ports  to  council  member  Stanley-  Fidel- 
man,  senior  vice-president  of  engineer- 
first  voice  recognition  system  in  1987  ingand technology.  Q 

at  its  Hybridoma  lab  in  West  Point,  Pa.  - 

Merck’s  IS  group  did  pioneering  RiFKW  Is  A  COMPLTERWORLD 
w  ock  in  creating  the  pharmaceutical  in-  Fe.\tures  Editor. 


Whot  makes  Merck  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Strong  investment  In  IS 
personnel. 

•  Sowy  use  of  IBM  3090  for 
drug  deveiopment. 

•  Mdespreod  use  of  portoble 
PCs  for  soles  force. 

•  ExpioroHon  of  odvonced 
technologies,  including  robotics, 
intelligent  vision. 
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COMPANY,  RANK 

AmbaseCorp.,W 
AMRCorp.,4 
AT&T,  74 

Abbon  Laboratories,  79 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  99 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  25 
AlUed-Signal,  Inc.,  24 
.Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  89 
Amax,Inc.,73 
American  Express  Co.,  28 
Ameritech  Applied  Technologies,  23 
Adamic  Richfield  Co.,  3 1 
BancOneCorp.,9 
Bankamerica  Corp.,  40 
Bankers  Trust  New  Yoric  Corp.,  3 
Baxter  International,  Inc.,  50 
Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co.,  83 
Bell  Adantic  Corp. ,  22 
The  Boeing  Co.,  49 
CSX  Corp.,  55 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  I  nc. ,  87 

Caterpillar,  Inc.,  35 

Centerior  Ener^Corp.,  47 

Chicago&Nonh  Western  Trans.  14 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  88 

Cornel  Corp.,  39 

Corestates  Financial  Corp.,  19 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  20 

Duke  Power  Co.,  82 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.,  1 1 

Eli  LillyandCo.,92 

Enron  Corp.,  96 

FMCCorp.,2 


Federal  Express  Corp.,  28 

Freepiort  McMoran,  Inc.,70 

GTECorp.,21 

Gencorp,lnc.,  10 

General  Dynamics  Corp.,  6 

General  RE  Corp.,  44 

GilletteCo.,  13 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  46 

Grumman  Corp.,  41 

Ingersoll-RandCo.,  6 1 

Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  91 

J.C.  Penney  Co., 95 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  76 

Jostens,Inc.,  100 

Lockheed  Corp.,  77 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.,  86 

MCI  Communications  Corp.,  I 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  16 

Massachussetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.,  53 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  65 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  72 

The  Mead  Corp.,  48 

Merck  &  Co.,  38 

Meirill  Lynch  &  Co.,  93 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  63 

Mobil  Corp.,  68 

Monsanto  Co.,  37 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  84 

The  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  94 

National  City  Corp.,  8 1 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  54 

Northeast  Utilities,  45 

Northrop  Corp.,  5 1 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Ins.,  98 


NorwestCorp.,8 

Oryx  Energy  Co.,  32 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  34 

Paine  Webber,  Inc.,  7 

The  Penn  Central  Corp.,  75 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  33 

The  PittstonCo.,60 

Polaroid  Corp.,  42 

PrimericaCorp.,58 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America,  57 

Quantum  Chemical  Corp.,  67 

Rockwell  International  Corp.,  69 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  52 

Salomon,  Inc.,  36 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  1 2 

Security  Pacific  Corp.,  17 

Shawmut  National  Corp.,  97 

Signet  Banking  Corp.,  15 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.,  29 

Sun  Co.,  78 

TRW,lnc.,64 

Textron,  Inc.,  66 

The  Timken  Co.,  43 

TheTravelersCorp.,71 

3MCo.,30 

US  West,  27 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  62 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings  5 

United  Technologies  Corp.,  59 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  18 

Valhi,  Inc.,  90 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  56 

Xerox  Corp.,  85 
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On-Line  Software— 
the  worid  leader  in  CICS  debugging— 
announces  the  best  batch  debugging  software 
on  the  majicet;  InterTest'/Batch. 

InterTest/Batch  gives  you  all  the  productivity  benefits 
you’ve  come  to  expect  from  InterTest  for  your  Batch  COBOl 
MVS^“  Batch  and  IMS/DC^“  program  debu^ng. 

As  you  know,  older  batch  programs— often  written  by  others— can  be 
real  problem  to  debug,  but  with  Inter'fest/Batch  your  programmers  canpow 
quickly  debug  important  prc^rams  with  the  same  ease  you  expect  from  InterTest  CICS 
InterTest/Batch  has  a  fully  ISPF^**  “look  and  feel,"  with  all  the  tools  you  need  for  sym¬ 
bolic,  interactive  source-code  debugging. 

■  ^terTest/Batch  is  being  introduced  to  provide  the  same  breadth  of  ftmction  and  so- 
,  phistication  that  oar  3,000  InterTest/CICS  users  have  grown  to  expect. 

~  And,  naturally,  Interlest/Batch  is  backed  by  On-Line  Software^  over  twenty  years 

of  leadership  in  IBM  systems  software  and  its  commitment  to  superior  support  and 
service,  including  comprehensive  training  and  consulting  assistance  and  a  lifetime  trade-in 
guarantee. 

Interlest/Batch.  The  most  effective  w^  to  eliminate  bugs  since  Raid." 
Pbrinformation,  call  800-642-0177.  In  hvj T  i  O  i*. 

Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  In  Europe,  call 

44-71-631-3696.  i  ?i  r  i  li  n  a  t  i  o  -  n  a  Z 

InierTm  isa  Kfittered  trademarii  of  On-Line  Software  IntemaiiOMl.  Ik 
IBM,  COBOL.  MVS.  IMS/DC  and  ISPFaretrwfenurits  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Raid  isarexisiered  iradeinarfcafS.C  Johnson  A  Son.  Inc 


Technically  It’s  An 
Architecture.  But  It’s 
Really  SomethingElse 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 

Freedbm.i^"nSt 

advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates,  j 
Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards.  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  fre^om  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 
TRvI  7 

iULlC^  month.  Next  week. 
CA90sis  ^here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world's  broadest 
range  of  sof^are  solutions. 

But  that'sonly  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

AnH  With  CA90s,  you’ll  be 
ill  Ivl  prepared  for  whatever 


Tomorroware".t 


provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you've  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it's  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the  ■ 


dOMPUTER 


Today.  I 


7B  Stmft  AVCIMC,  Gdfdra  Cily,  NY  1330.4707  l«IO«45O003 
CA40f  b  a  ndemik  of  Coapm  AaodMes  Intrmatieral .  Inc 


Introdudi^  The  Erst  W)id 
Processor  Descried  Ami)^ 

ATelephone  Gompanjj  Genetic 
Engineering,  Atomic  Research 
And,  Of  Course, The  IRS. 


I6true.  Awiiole  j 
army  of  Fortune  1000  | 

companies  and  govern-  - 
ment^enciesare  i 
designing  future  versions  f 
of  Multil^te.  Including  ^ 
an  actual  army  And  a 
think  tank  A  band-aid 
maker.  Oil  companies. 

And  five  major  insur¬ 
ance  firms. 

The  140  members  of 
the  MultiMate  Customer  ■ 
Advisory  Board  want  cross¬ 
platform  compatibility  So 
we’re  developing  versions  of 
MultiMate  for  Windows, 
OS/2,  UNIX  and  Macintosh. 
These  compatible  programs 
will  reduce  training  and  sup¬ 
port  costs,  while  providing 
consistent,  easy-to-use  word 
processing  across  your  entire 
computing  environment. 

The  information  profes¬ 
sionals  on  the  Board  are  also 

TwfcnuA  Oww fs  MuInMair.  Ashton-Tiir.  Ashion-1 


MultiMate 


familiar  with  other  popular 
word  processir^  programs 
They  Imow  wdiicn  features 
are  productive,  which  aren’t, 
and  whafe  missing  By  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  advice,  we  give 
you  a  word  processing  prod¬ 
uct  tha6  second  to  none 
Accomplishing  this  is  a 
continuing  process,  but  we’ve 
already  added  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  to  MultiMate  version  40 
that  include  the  industry’s 

•Tat<  LogO'Ashion-Tatt  Cofp  Othtrpioduci  nuiK  used  hrmn  act  (or  idfniifKjiion  nurpoifscT 
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leading  grammar  checker, 
built-in  electronic  mail, 
a  drawing  function  for 
CTeating  forms,  ^phics 
importation  and  editing 
plus  the  most  extensive 
file  conversion  capabUity 
in  the  business 

WeVe  also  committed 
to  regular,  timely  upgrades 
to  keep  pace  with  today’s 
emerging  technology 
Br  more  information 
on  the  future  of  MultiMate, 
call  l-800-437-432£l  Ext  1909. 
Or  upgrade  to  MultiMate  ver¬ 
sion  45  now  for  only  $75  by 
callim  1-800-2ASHTON 
If  y^ou  want  your  word 
processor  to  be  ^  that 
it  can  be,  join  the  army 
of  companies  that  have 
made  MultiMate  a  major 
industry  standard. 

A  AshtonTate* 
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INTEGRAL  ANNOUNCES  TRADE-IN 
PROGRAM  FOR  MSA  AND  M&D  CLIENTS 


Uncertainty  Created  By  Dun&Bradstreet  Acquisition  Prompts  Special 
Integral  Financial  and  Human  Resource  Program 

WalnutCreek,  CA  —  In  response  to  overwhelming  requests  from  within  the 
newly  combined  MSA  and  M&D  client  base.  Integral  today  announced  a 
financial  and  human  resource  software  trade-in  program  designed  to  provide 
organizations  with  proven,  stable  and  enduring  business  solutions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Integral  program,  D&B  Software  clients  who  trade  in 
existing  financial  or  human  resource  systems  will  receive  up  to  30%  off  the  price 
of  a  new  financial  or  human  resource  system  from  Integral.  Integral's  trade-in 
program  offers  superior  application  performance  and  a  clear  technical  direction 
to  these  D&B  Software  clients  —  and  at  a  significant  savings. 

The  program  originated  in  response  to  strong  and  rapidly  growing  concern 
among  the  D&B  Software  client  base  over  questions  of  product  continuation, 
coirunitment  to  support,  and  overall  D&B  Software  company  strategy  and 
technology  direction.  In  recent  coverage  of  the  D&B  Software  user  conference, 
COMPUTERWORLD  noted  that  "many  left  the  conference  skeptical  and 
confused  about  how  the  company  will  'bridge'  the  redundant  applications  soft¬ 
ware  lines  it  has  acquired." 

Since  1972,  Integral  has  developed  and  serviced  the  most  functionally  rich 
-and  technically  advanced  financial  and  human  resource  systems  in  the  industry. 
Today,  Integral  has  installed  software  products  at  more  than  2000  client  loca- 
tioirs.  Recently  Integral  was  awarded  IBM's  Outstanding  Business  Partner  of  the 
Year  Award  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 


For  Details  On  This  Limited  Time  Offer, 
Please  Contact: 


In  the  U.S.  800/824-8199 
In  California  800/824-8198 
In  Canada  415/939-3900 


INTECatAL 

2185  N.  California  BlvA,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
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I  Compaq  to  lead ‘Ute’ brigade 


In  Depth  —  Sci-fi 
writer  William  Gibson 
explores  cyberspace. 
Page  107. 

Executive  Report  — 
Systems  help  market¬ 
ing  staffs  sniff  out 
fresh  opportunities. 
Page  93. 

Gtfy  Biddle,  outsourcing 
pioneer  at  American  Stan¬ 
dard,  died  recently  while 
on  a  business  trip.  Page  4. 

Nynex  dogged  by  former 
employee  and  his  computer¬ 
ized  riles,  which  document¬ 
ed  questionable  business 
practices.  Page  6. 

IBM,  Meral  Express 

awarded  prestigious 
Baldrige  quality  manage¬ 
ment  prizes.  Page  10. 

"Cooperate’  is  the  theme  of 
NCR  office  software  suite 
based  on  client/server  con¬ 
cepts.  Page  138. 

IWde  show  interest  slides 
for  Computerworld  readers 
«riK)  were  surveyed  on  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  attendance 
plans.  Page  4. 

EI^  push  through  IS  doors 
builds  up  muItibillion-doUar 
‘juggernaut.’  Page  113. 

Software  AG  unwraps 

multiplatform  distributed 
applications  strategy, 
page  140. 

Intel  "double-crossed’ 

AMD,  arbitrator  rules;  fate 
of  80386  transfer  rights 
remains  undecided. 

Page  141. 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

C«  STAFF 


»aqtoleadWbngade 

_  CocnpMi  spokesman  said.  Cracks 

)  PASTORE  servers  said.  Tl)e  LTE  386S/20  than  backlit.  FuU-ringered  users  in  LTE  and  L'TE  286  cases  have 

AFF  will  set  a  de  facto  standard  and .  may  be  hapf^  to  find  that  the  resulted  in  a  30%  to  40%  rejec- 

may  prove  a  tough  art  for  even  unit’s  keys  are  not  cramped,  but  tion  rate  in  some  areas,  accord- 
When  Compaq  Compaq  to  follow,  some  analysts  rather  standard'spa(^  Compaq  ing  to  Pster  O'Connor,  president 
mveils  its  next-  noted  has  also  added  4K  bytes  of  disk  of  Laptop  Expocitiooa  in  New 

notebook-size  An  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-  cache  and  the  options  of  an  inter-  York.  Owners  of  older  LTE  mod- 


NEW  YORK  —  When  Compaq  Compaq  to  follow,  some  analysts  rather  standard*spa(^  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  unveils  its  next-  noted  has  also  added  4K  bytes  of  disk 

generation  LTE  notebook-size  An  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-  cache  8i)d  the  options  of  an  inter¬ 
computer  today,  it  will  open  the  based.  IBM  Video  Graphics  Ar-  nal  modem  and  compart  disc) 

floodgates  for  a  deluge  of  me-too  ray-compatible  machine  has  long  read-only  memory  adapter, 

competitors  and  price  wars,  ob-  anticipated  as  the  next  evo-  among  others. 

I  lutionary  step  for  note-  _ 

Upscale  laptop  book-class  personal  , 

Compaq's  latest  laptop  PC  wili  ftatiin  more  tt/infli 

memory,  adranced grophta  amt  a  more  tonmmoresophisticat-  ill] 

power/ul  CPU  than  the  LTE  286  ed  software,  such  as  *  * 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win-  Move  Seen  as  key  to  rest 
tre  386S/20  LTE  286  dows  3.0.  the  Compaq 

system  matches  the  pviampc  t^aiv 

Proammor  soMHilntH  12-MH*  minimum  desktop  spe- 

dficatioos  being  set  at  - 

Memory  zMtoiOM  640Kto2.6M  most  medium-size  and  CUPERTINO.  Cahf.  —  Begin- 

bytcs  bytes  large  businesses.  ning  today.  miUions  of  people  can 

Harddisk  30Mor60M  20Mor40M  The  LTE  386$,  potentially  do  Something  with  an 


aOMorSOM 

bytes 


640Kto2.6M 

bytes 

20Mor40M 

bytes 
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BM  Video  Graphics  Ar-  nal  modem  and  compart  disc/  els  will  receive  a  lifetime 
patibie  machine  has  long  read-only  memory  adapter,  warranty  for  free  replacement 
idpated  as  the  next  evo-  among  others.  Coniinu*donpagtI41 

lutionary  step  for  note-  _ _ _ _ 

book-class  personal  .  _  a  m 

Apple  paring  Mac  costs 

ed  software,  such  as  *  *  ^  ^ 

MicnMoft  Corp.’s  Win-  Move  Seen  askey  to  regaining  lost  market  share 

dows  3.0.  the  Compaq 

system  matches  the  RviAiLnr<t  naiv  traditional  domain  of  DOS- 

n^um  de^op  spe-  based  clones, 

dfications  being  set  at  “When  H  came  to  price,  Apple 

most  medium-size  and  CUPERTINO,  Cahf.  —  Begin-  always  entered  the  world  of  big 
large  businesses.  ning  today.  miUions  of  people  can  business  with  one  strike  against 

The  LTE  386S,  potentially  do  something  with  an  them."  said  Benny  Lorenzo,  an 
scheduled  to  ship  this  Apple  C^puler,  Inc.  Madn-  ^  analyst  at  Sw  Francbco- 
month.  promises  to  im-  tosh  that  ih^  were  un-  based  research  firm 

prove  on  the  weakness-  able  or  unwdling  to  do  Volpe.  Covington  and 


prove  on  the  weakness-  able  or  unwilling  to  do  j 
.  es  of  its  predecessors,  before  —  ownone.  _  Wdty. 

7.5p«»b  6.7poo«ta  ^  3  ^  ^  OBtOWrS 

screen,  Compaq  has  in-  long-awaited  move  to  «iiH  they  are  hungry 

Base  price  $6,499  S3.499  corporated  a  fuIl-size,  become  a  supf^r  of  in-  for  the  new  machines. 

9-in.  diagonal  display  expensive  personal  "This  is  long  overdue; 

Mine’ CMDiwqCunipiiiCT Corp  cw  ciart.  Manr Haton  that  18  "edgelit"  rather  puters  today  with  the  unveiling  we’re  anxious  for  them." 

- - ofthreeMa^osfa  PCs  designed  Rkk  Christiansen,  manager  of 

to  regain  the  low-end  market  automation  support  at  the  Man- 

aIqH  software  industry's  share  that  has  been  slowly  eaten  ville  Technical  Center  in  Den- 

OUXtWClXv?  V/ldll  biggest  players  have  so  far  failed  away  by  inexpensive  IBM  Per-  ver.  Christjansen  said  he  is  par- 

.  i.  1  1  ^  observers  said  they  sooal  Computer-compatiNe  ticulariy  eager  to  purchase  the 

TA  HJIiTAI  nVAA  doubt  the  council  can  make  much  clones.  Macintosh  SI  because  its  inter- 


Software  clan 
to  patrol  hype 


to  join,  and  observers  said  they  sooal 
doubt  the  coundl  can  make  much  clones. 


of  an  impart  without  them. 


While  the  trio  is  expected  to  na)  Nubus  expanskm  slot  will  b- 


BY  NEU  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 

BOSTON  —  Executives  from 
more  than  a  dozen  software  com¬ 
panies  convened  last  week  to  de¬ 
clare  open  season  on  dubious 
marketing  and  accounting  prac¬ 
tices  that  they  see  as  threaten¬ 
ing  their  industry's  credibility  — 
and  credit. 

The  fledgling  Software  Busi¬ 
ness  Practices  Council  said  it 
wants  to  stop  sky-high  market¬ 
ing  hype,  vaporware  announce¬ 
ments.  misleading  advertising 
and  "creative  accounting”  by 
software  vendors. 

While  the  group  includes  such 
notable  members  as  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Lotus  Development 


TTie  counefl's  two-pronged  reinforce  Apple's  strong  pres-  dlitate  network  hookup, 
plan  is  to  get  the  word  out  ence  in  the  home  and  education  Leading  the  rollouts  at  the 
that  "straight-shooting  strftware  markets,  analysts  said  it  may  firm’sFremont.CaliL.fnanufac- 
vendor"  is  not  an  oxymoron  and  also  accelerate  Apple’s  expan-  turing  bdlity  will  be  the 
Continued  on  page  8  sum  into  the  corporate  world  —  Continued  on  page€ 
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Quake  threat  still  haunts  data  sites 


BYi£ANS.BOZMAN 

C*  STAFF 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  One  year  ago 
this  week,  the  San  Francisco  region 
reeled  in  the  wake  of  a  mafor  earth¬ 
quake  that  measured  7.1  on  the 
^hter  scale.  It  took  many  informa¬ 
tion  systems  shops  days  to  recover 
from  the  OcL  17, 1989,  quake,  and 


But  San  Frandsco  IS  managers 
admitted  last  week  to  a  certain  tetal- 
ism  about  future  quakes,  ^taklee 
Corp.'s  data  center  moved  across 
San  Frandsco  Bay  into  an  earth¬ 
quake-resistant  building  in  Hay¬ 
ward.  Cahf..  afew  months  before 
quake.  "V^  haven't  done  much 
more  since  then  to  prepare  for  the 
next  one."  said  Bradley,  direc- 
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for  a  few  sites,  the  path  back  to  normalcy  took  torofMISattheSanFrandsco-basedfirm. 
months.  The  passage  of  a  year  has  softened  the  Some  shops  protect  themselves  by  having 
memory  of  those  painful  30  seconds  when  62  dual  data  centers.  "We're  continuing  to  revise 
people  lost  their  lives  amid  the  rubUe  of  build-  our  plans,"  said  John  Rvady.  executive  vice- 
ings  and  highways,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  presidem  of  technology  services  at  the  I^urific 
caused  computer  4^>erations  to  pack  up  and  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  computerized  trad- 

ing  floors  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  “If 
°  *^'With  a  commitment  boro  of  San  Frandsco’s  we  should  ever  lose  the  San  Frandsco  data  ceo- 
history  of  rising  above  natural  catastrophe  —  in-  ter.  we  could  stay  up  and  running  in  Los  Angles, 
duding  the  ^xil  1906  earthquake  snA  fire  —  But  we*vg  tightangd  up  nn  a  fmu  things,  tiVf  hav- 
area  firms  are  still  reviewing  backup  procedures  ing  redundant  data  in  both  centers."  After  the 
and  signing  up  for  hot-site  recovery  services.  Continued  on  page  139 
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4  Gafy  J.  Biddle,  an 
American  Standard  IS  execu¬ 
tive  wbo  recently  passed 
away,  is  fonfly  remembered 
as  a  mao  wbo  "practiced 
what  be  preach^” 

6  Attorney  Scott  Rafferty 
expects  to  topple  giant  ex* 
employCT  Nynex  8000  with 
the  b^  oi  computer  technol* 
ogy. 

•  An  independent  mainte* 
nance  company  crosses 
swords  witir  Piime  for  al¬ 
legedly  impTboning  its  cus¬ 
tomers  in  maintenance  coo- 
tract;. 

10  1990  winner  of  the 
Bakirife  award  for  quabty 
management.  IBM  says  it 
regards  the  honor  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  sign,  not  a  landmairiL 
14  The  X/Open  Conaor- 
thun  b  opening  its  doors  to 
more  user  input  in  its  stan- 
dards-maldng  process. 

'1 4  Banyan  reverts  to 
original  networidng  software 
focus  as  it  prepares  to  ax  its 
long-range,  RISC-based  net¬ 
work  server  plans. 

1 40  Software  AG  b  build¬ 
ing  an  Entire  bridge  to  dose 
the  gap  between  its  <dd 
mainfrune-oriented  software 
and  its  forward-thinking, 
dbtributed  software  plans. 

141  Dbfcle3sPS/2 
workstations  announced  by 
Big  Blue  are  not  really  big 
news. 
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SYSTEMS^ 

-  SOTTWARE 

29  Where,  oh  where  b 
IBM’s  distributed  database 
environment.’ 

29  Will  customers  who  are 
jittery  about  CDC’s  future 
hang  tough  or  sbtber  away? 
CDC  b  taking  pains  to  ensure 
their  loyally. 


WORKSTATIONS 

41  PCs  can  finaDy  avail 
themselves  of  higlHiuality 
mainframe-type  printers,  in- 
duding  all  the  poits. 

4S  Smart  food:  Mrs. 
nelds  Cookies'  motto  b  for 
technology  to  keep  up  with 
retail  information. 
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73  IDecbion-making  b  get¬ 
ting  tangled  in  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  list  of  cable  options. 
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83  Setf-described 
'sdentbt  gone  mad'  Howard 
Oiy  b  not  your  typical  IS 
chief. 
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113  Firms  outsourcing  to 
Electronic  Data  Systems 
can  ft  pushy  but  retbble  in 
dehv^ing  the  cost  savings  it 
promises. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT 

93  Marketing  depart¬ 
ments  make  heavier  use  of 
information  systems  than  of 
IS  departments. 
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author  WQliam  Gibson. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  The  thrill  is  gone  from  trade  shows. 
A  Computerworld  survey  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  managers  reveals  that  they  are  cutting 
back  on  spending  during  a  blah  economy  and 
that  they  have  pared  attendance  at  trade 
shows.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  managers 
surveyed  say  they  are  attending  fewer  shows 
than  they  were  two  years  ago.  While  show 
organizers  claim  that  attendance  is  up,  IS 
foUcs  say  they  are  more  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  conferences.  Page  4. 

■  Market  research  is  nothing  new,  and, 
as  the  Edsel  showed  the  people  at  Ford  three 
decades  ago,  market  research  is  not  perfect. 
What  is  relatively  new,  however,  is  the  use  of 
computer-based  systems  to  uncover  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  buried  amid  the  massive 
amounts  of  facts  and  figures  collected  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  new  product  launch.  Some 
companies  have  success  stories  to  relate. 
Page  93. 

■  Well-known  and  re¬ 
spected  IS  exec  Gary  J. 

Biddle  died  recently  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  Kddle, 

52.  had  worked  since  hb 
teens  at  American  Standard, 
rising  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  of  IS  technology. 

His  peers  call  him  a  "lovely 
guy  and  real  gentleman." 

Page  4. 

■  The  aftershocks  may  be 
gone  but  the  memories 
live  on  one  year  after  the 
Northern  CaMomb  earth¬ 
quake  of  1989.  IS  executives 
say  they  learned  some  lessons 
fnm  quake:  not  only  how 
to  tie  down  bouncing  di^ 
drives  but  also  how  to  deal 
with  the  human  element  of  a 
disaster.  Page  1 . 

■  There  may  be  a  multi- 
platform  distributed  data¬ 
base  in  IBM  users'  future, 
but  the  wait  just  seems  to 
grow.  IBM  executives  indi¬ 
cated.  that  current  plans  call 
for  a  (ate  1991  announcement 
of  a  shipment  date.  Page  29. 

■  IS  professionals  aren’t 
counting  on  hanking  ca¬ 
reers  these  days.  With  lay¬ 
offs  and  cutba<^  smacking 
the  nation's  largest  banks,  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  forced  to  rethink 
their  strategies.  The  fortu¬ 
nate  ones  are  those  with  high¬ 
ly  specialized  drills;  the  less 
fortunate  ones  are  those  with 
"plain  vanilla"  mainframe 

backgrounds.  Page  120. 

■  The  old  days  of  easy  ca¬ 
bling  decisions  are  gone. 

Standards  once  dictated  what 
you  used:  coaxial  for  Ethernet  .  Data  Snvice.aa  a  means  to 
and  shielded  twisted-pair  for  proride  45M  bit/sec.  oonimu- 
token-ring.  Today,  managers  nicatioas  amoi^  researchers, 
are  dealing  with  multiple  academicians  ^  edeotists. 
choices  involving  numerous  PageTS. 


types  of  cables.  The  upside  b 
that  decision-makers  have 
more  flexibility.  The  down¬ 
side  b  that  decbion-makers 
must  make  more  decbums. 
Page  73. 

■  Potke  thyself  b  what  the 
software  industry  may  be  tell¬ 
ing  its  members.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  a  dozen  software  ven¬ 
dors  last  week  acknowledged 
that  the  industry  has  had  its 
problems  with  things  such  as 
vaporware,  marketing  hype 
and  creative  accounting  prac¬ 
tices.  The  vendors  plan  to  set 
up  ethical  guidelines  for  the 
industry  to  foDow.  Page  1 . 

■  Politics  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  organizations.  An  IS  man¬ 
ager  <^ers  some  tips  based  on 
hb  e3q>erieoces  on  bow  you 
can  le^  to  (day  the  game. 
Page  135. 

■  On-eite  this  week:  It 
may  have  been  good  as  ffu  as 
paper-based  systems  go,  but 
it  was  still  pa{)er.  A  major 
plumbing  sup(dies  distri^- 
tor,  Ferguson  Enterprises,  b 
woridng  on  the  replacement 
of  its  longtime  manual  system 
with  a  Rdc-based  computer 
system.  Page  33.  Expert 
systems  that  draw  data  down 
from  IBM  as/4008  to  PCs  are 
a  key  ingredient  for  Mrs. 
Fields  Cookies.  Page  45. 
"Why  wait?"  seems  to  be  the 
thane  at  Stanford  Universf- 
ty.  where  management  decid- 
^  not  to  let  vendors  choose 
which  protocob  should  be 
used  for  high-speed  network¬ 
ing.  The  umveisity  b  evaluat- 
ins  Switched  .Muttiaieeabit 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORAAS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  and  retrieves 
•perf^mg  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive  little-used  files.  User-oriented  and  exceptionally  easy 

prod^  Pi^ucte  that  save  sy^m  resources  —  to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
CW  time,  I/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in  freeing  up  valuable  disk  space. 

aiwdayout _ _  ArKf  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 

^^ncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the  audieiKes  will  be  introduced  to  SyncsorYs  new  high 
nstert  k>g»l  and  physical  backups,  giving  you  performance  productivity  toob.  Unlike  other  software 
complete  file,  minidisk,  volume  and  system-level  companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product  growing  stronger. 

canres^  aqgOT  faster.  If  you're  looking  for  toda/s  best  performing  VM 

SyncSort  CMS  is  simply  the  fastest,  most  efficient  products,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audwnces 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world.  cheering:  Syncsort. 


so  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


11 prise."  said  Hera?  Pfexidt,  dir- 
erctor  of  information  technology 
services  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

I  by  the  hostile  take-  "Above  aQ,  be  practiced  what 
Bl^  &  Decker,  Inc.  he  preached."  lYeiidt  added. 

However,  American  "ThatwiDbehtslastinglegacy.’' 

uccesafuDy  fended  off  Pfendt's  sentiments  were 
)  3  levera^  manage-  echoed  by  Anthony  DiRomual- 
ut,  and  Kiddle  stayed  do,  an  associate  director  at  The 
)rshardiolderandex'  Diebold  Group.  Inc.  who  worked 
ecuthre.  closely  with  Bi^e.  The  consult- 

The  buyout  debt  ing  adopted  many  of  Bid- 
forced  him  to  look  at  die's  ideas  about  measuring  re¬ 
technology  costs  dif-  turn  on  IS  investment. 

"A  lot  of  people  talk  about 
those  concepts,  but  successfully 
implementing  them  is  another 
matter,"  I^omualdo  said. 
"American  Standard  was  the 
only  firm  I  knew  that  really  did. 
Gary  was  a  model  in  my  mind  of 
what  an  IS  executive  should  be." 

"The  community  of  IS  has 
lost  a  great  spokesman,"  said 
dieted  that  outsourc-  John  Imlay,  chairman  of  Dun  & 
in^would  become  a  major  trend  Bradstreet  Software  and  a  ven- 
.  dor  to  American  Standard.  "I 

was  just  forming  my  customer 
into  rethink]]^  not  only  their  coun^.  and  be  was  the  first 
name  on  it.  I'm  in  shock.  AH  of  us 
portation  products  firm  was  hancing  capacities  to  their  enter-  will  miss  him,  particularly  me." 


BY  CUNTON  WILDER 
cmmrr 


Americao  Standard,  Ibc.'s  Gary  saves  Avon  $3  milboD  per  year. 

J.BkkIe.  an  afonnitioD  systems  ‘T  had  kmch  with  Gary  last 
ciecutive  with  a  reputation  for  year  to  discuss  that  and  I  now 
translating  innovative  thmldng  it  the  $3  tmUiaa  lunch."  1^- 
into  actfon,  died  suddenly  late  ly  said.  "1  give  him 
lastaaatbartheageaf52.  an  ^wful  lot  of  credit 

Bidile.  vice-president  of  IS  for  getting  our  H  JB 
technoly  at  American  Stan-  train  of 

daid.  died  of  an  apparent  heart  thought  going.  I'm  ferently,  and  he 

attack  in  ha  sleep  Sept  26  dur-  sure  American  Stan-  chose  to  outsource 

ing  a  hnainrss  trip  to  the  UK  dard  is  grateful  to  V  IS  operations  to 

Widely  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of  him  for  what  be  did  GenixCorp.inl988, 

the  current  outsourcing  trend,  there,  but  Avon  --  well  before  outsour- 

BkMe  was  in  high  demand  as  a  owes  him  a  debt  of  dag  became  a 

conference  speaker  and  spent  a  gratitude,  too."  household  name  in 

lot  oftime  sharing  his  ideas.  Biddle  was  a  lifo-  IS.  In  a  Compwtrr- 

"He  was  a  knely  guy  and  a  long  Anericao  Stan-  tiddin  prwcfkwd  teorU  profile  early 

real  gentfoman,  and  Tm  reaOy  dard  employee,  first  mkatkepreadud  lastyear.Biddlepre- 

veryperaonaBy  shocked  and  sad-  employed  there  at 

deaed  by  hd  toss."  aud  Ray-  age  18.  He  moved  to  data  pro-  _  „ _ 

mood  ftny.  corporate  vice-  cessingiDl973androeesteadily  {CW.Aprill7.1989). 
president  of  IS  at  Avon  Prod-  through  the  ranks.  Bkkte  "shocked  IS  managers 

ucts,  Inc.  in  Rye.  N.Y.  Avon  Kddle's  career  at  the  New . 

chose  to  eschew  the  outsourdng  York-based  plumbing  and  trans-  mission  but  also  their  v^ue-en- 
route  that  AmericaB  Standard 


Trade  shows  losing  appeal 
for  cost-conscious  IS  execs 


and  fewer  conferences.  Comdex  was  cited  by  23%  of  sur- 

One  network  computing  e-  vey  respondents  as  relevant  to 
vent.  Interop  '90,  held  last  week  their  Jobs;  PC  Expo  (14%)  and 
in  San  Jose.  Calif.,  did  report  a  Decworld  (10%)  were  runners- 
larger  number  of  IS  managers  in  up.  followed  by  Info,  Networld 
its  attendance  profile.  Niche  and  local  trade  shows  U%  each), 
shows,  such  as  PC  Expo  and  However.  18%  of  the  respoo- 
Networld  '90,  however,  survive  dents  specifically  repbed  "none" 
"because  they're  geared  to  spe-  or  "haven't  attended  any”  to  the 
_  cialists."  according  to  Ralph  Ian-  usefulness  question, 

be  fixating  —  not  sixrihig  —  for  Corp.  in  Chicago.  "There  is  a  uzs.  president  of  Bruno  Blen-  "I’m  lot^g  for  applicability 
the  informatioo  systems  manag-  value  to  shows  in  that  it  bconve-  beim.  Inc.,  which  sponsors  both  to  my  business  environment," 
er.  according  to  ment  to  be  exposed  to  new  prod-  PCExpoandNetworkL  said  Ron  Landry,  director  of  MIS 

readers,  who  ^y  that  today's  ucts  and  technology  all  in  one  Interop  President  Dan  Lynch  at  Freeport  McMoran.  Inc.  in 
diftflul  economic  dinate  is  tore-  spot.  But  is  that  something  we  said  that  he  still  sees  a  majority  New  Orleans.  “Just  to  show  a 
ing  them  to  maintain  a  yxbcious  can  live  without  by  getting  the  of  engineers  in  attendance.  "But  product  that  works  has  no  mean- 
grip  on  their  corporate  wallets.  same  information  less  expen-  these  specialists  are  Parting  to  ing  unless  I  can  interpret  how  it 
Overl50lSprofcssK»alsre-  sivelj^Yes."  have  their  managers  in  tow.  can  be  applied  to  us." 

cently  surveyed  by  Crnpe^-  David  Long,  director  of  IS  at  They’re  guiding  them  to  the  One  IS  manager  at  a  large  law 
reported  that  their  exhibi-  HotsyCarp.,acleaniDg'macfaine  booths  and  saying, 'See,  it  works  firm,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
tioo-floor  activity  is  waning,  manufacturer  in  Denver,  added.  —  now  will  you  sign  the  pur-  fied.  attributed  the  discrepancy 
despite  qwosor  claims  that  at-  "You  can't  get  into  a  lot  of  detail  chase  order?'  "Lynch  comment-  between  the  survey  and  show 
tendancr  numbers  arc  on  an  up-  at  a  show,  so  you’re  going  to  ed.  sponsor  numbers  to  increased 

wardspiraL  have  to  do  more  research  any- 

Accorthng  to  the  survey  re-  way." 
spoodents,  53%  are  attending  Consistent  wHh  their  recent 
fewer  shows  than  they  were  two  trade  show  behavior.  52%  of  the 
years  ago.  and  aO  respondents  respondents  also  reported  that 
interviewed  in  a  telephooe  fol-  th^  plans  for  the  coining  year 
low-t^'adcnowledged  that  they  caD  for  decreased  trade  show  at- 
have  DO  formal  budget  for  show  tendance  — both  for  themselves 
attendance.  and  their  staffs. 

IS  professkm- 
als,  however, 
seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  in  higher  es¬ 
teem  the  educa¬ 
tional  confer¬ 
ences  often  of¬ 
fered  in  conjunc- 
tioa  with  trade 
shows.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of 
the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  said 
they  wiD  attend 
more  confer¬ 
ences  and  fewer 
trade  shows, 
compared  with 
1.5%  said 
they  will  attend 
more  trade  shows 


BYJOANIERWEXLER 
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Mitch  Bmu.  NMHOtl  CormpandeM 
302/347-S71S 

Gay  R  Amb«.  Cormponlea 
202/347-0IM 
UMrtCoMt 
41S/3«7-0$65 


CORRECTION 


Money,  money 

Caat  end  fool  ifskotr  ra/sr  an  tkt  top 

rtaxmt  earn  dtedjbr  akippieg  trade  shows 


Microsoft  Cmp.'s  Wndows  3.0  Supplemental  Driver  Library  (SDL) 
may  be  downloaded  at  no  charge  fitm  on-line  services  such  as  Micro¬ 
soft  Online,  CompuServe  and  Genie.  There  is  a  $20  fee.  however,  if 
the  SDL  is  obtained  on  disk  fiom  Microsoft . 

A  product  listing  in  the  PCs  &  Woikstaiions  section  of  Computer- 
worid  [Sept.  17]  said  that  Inner  Media.  Inc.'s  Wideangle  Desktop  Ex¬ 
pansion  program  was  "designed  to  expand  OS/2  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager  applications  further  than  the  confines  of  a  single  personal 
computer  saecn."  The  product  actually  expands  a  user's  OS/2  Pre 
aentatkn  Manager  desktop  rather  than  OS/2  Presentation  Manager 
applications  themselves. 

In  the  Computerworid  Premier  100  suf^lement.  3M  Co.'s  revenue 
was  incorrectly  reported.  The  company's  sales  were  approximately 
$12  bdlJon  for  1989,  and  profits  were  $1.3  bilbon.  In  addition,  Leon 
Selfe's  position  was  incorrectly  listed  in  the  main  chart,’ be  is  manag¬ 
er  of  data  processing  at  Pittston  Coal  Group,  Inc. ,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
I^ttstonCo. 


Mam  J.  Hmaftoii.  ConawnSn 
Marly*  Soon,  EdKorial  AmUBt 


Bob  9 1 7 1 . 37S  CocMtuMe  Read 
PnmBvtam,  MA  01701*9171 
S4MI/t7»«700 
Fte  508/875-9931 
MCI  Mill:  COMPirmWOftLO 
SubnebaoK  900/869-1002 
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Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing. 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the  right 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  largest 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainframe,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has  come 
along,  Oracle  has  provided  the  database 


software  not  only  to  run  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computers 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ORACLG* 

Sr^tware  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


1968  Mcncomputer^ 
nvoUionia  business 
LjnMr  baeauw  ffw  Mnoe 
OHlperlillPdre^R) 
i««#f  $1,300 
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PC  aids  Nynex  whistle-blower  I  Symphonic  suit 


BY  MTRIOA  KEEFE 
cvmrr 

WASHINCTON,  D.C  —  Mucb 
as  David  took  on  GoKath.  attor- 
nef  Scott  Rafferty  is  knocking 
tbestuffiagoutafldecacnnoni- 
catioOB  giani  sod  fonner  employ* 
er  Nynex  Corp.  armed  wtth  iitUe 
owre  than  a  rc  and  a  handfid 
utSties. 

Rafferty’a  efforts,  coupM 
with  testimony  from  other  whia* 
tle-tdowers.  ^ve  cost  Nynex 
franinw  qI  dollars,  said  Keith 
Gordoo,  assistaix  attorney  gen* 
era!  for  New  York  State. 

‘*T>n]e  after  time,  I’ve  out* 
teefanofogied  Nynex.  the  suppos* 
edy  Ugb^tech  company.”  Raf* 
fer^  said  gfoefolly  last  wedc 
'It's  been  very  effective,” 
agreed  Gordon,  adding  that  com* 
puter  technology  "made  us  for 
more  capable  a£  litigating  our 
case  effectively.” 

One  reason  technology  has 
proven  to  be  such  an  “equalizer” 
is  Rafferty’s  estimate  ttet  most 
lawfirmsare  10  years  behind  the 
computer  wave. 

De^e  the  foct  that  Nynex 
has  qtett  $7  milboo  fighting  two 
suits  involving  Rafferty  or  his 
testimony,  “they  keep  getting 
tripped  up  because  oi  Httie 
thfogs  like  Symphony  1.1,”  Raf¬ 


ferty  s^ 

For  example,  two  years  ago, 
Nynex's  hi^HWwered  legal 
team,  army  of  paralegals  and 
ei^  huge  boxes  of  court  docu* 
ments  were  no  match  for  his  To¬ 
shiba  Corp.  1000  laptop  and  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.*B  Sym¬ 
phony,  In  August,  at  a  hearing  on 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
rate  case,  Rafferty  datnxd  be 
was  able  to  keep  Nynex  witness¬ 
es  on  the  strai^t  tad  narrow  by 
coupling  Lotus’  Magellan  with  a 
lone  fkvtable  396  whose 
60M-byte  hard  disk  was 
crananed  with  thousands  of 
pages  of  deposition  testhnony. 

Magdlan  2.0  enabled  the 
team  to  index  varkNis  items  and 
hi^ght  key  pages  of  testimo¬ 
ny.  'Tte  ability  to  intifixidate  wit¬ 
nesses  by  instantly  calling  up 
past  testimony  abo  saved  a  lot  of 
time.  Gordon  said. 

Perhaps  Rafferty's  most  in¬ 
novative  application  involved 
E^ter  Norton  Computing,  liic.'s 
Newton  Utilities,  adach  was  used 
to  examine  electronic  mail  re¬ 
cords.  Under  court  order,  Nynex 
had  included  as  part  of  30,000 
pages  of  hard-copy  documenta¬ 
tion  a  500-page  in^  to  50,000 
electronic  messages.  Rafferty 
discovered  that  he  had  copies  ^ 
only  some  of  the  messages. 


Nynex  uses  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  VAX-based  E-mail 
system,  which  backs  up  new 
messages  by  overwriting  old 
ones.  Norton  Utilities  enabled 
Rafferty  to  retrieve  pieces  of 
older,  underlying  message  bit 
by  fait  "He  was  able  to  obtain  ex- 
trerody  damaging  records  that 
have  pfoyed  an  enonnous  part  in 
hb  private  case  against  Nynex,” 
Gordon  said. 

So  critical  was  this  evidence 
that  Nynex  charged  Rafferty 
with  tb^  and  got  a  magistrate 
to  enjoin  him  from  even  talking 
about  the  information  he  bad  un¬ 
earthed.  A  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  that  order,  citing  First 
Amendment  rights. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Rafferty 
was  on  Nynex's  side.  For  seven 
months  in  1986,  be  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Consulting  Division  at 
Nynex  subsidiary  Telco  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  He  was  fired  in  No¬ 
vember  1986  after  asking  Ny- 
nex  officials  whether  plans  for 
the  consulting  division  over¬ 
stepped  a  goverrunent  waiver  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  sell  and  service  soft¬ 
ware.  Gordoo  confirmed. 

The  regional  holding  compa¬ 
ny.  which  owns  New  York  Tde- 
pfome  and  New  England  Tele- 
;^Kme  Co.,  among  other  ven- 


Whiide-UDwv  Soon  Raffarty's  teadmooy  has  had 
a  mfoor  impart  on  New  Ycdt  Slate's  rate  case 
■giiitrtNyBex.acoonIipgtoKatiiGonkip.aaas- 
■stantattoro^gengal  far  New  Yofk  State. 

One  of  the  James  m  the  rate  case  coocenied  a 
group  of  aivpiiert  Jovolved  in  “highly  inr^ular  aodal  activi¬ 
ties”  —  tint  is,  providmg  some  Nyw  executivet  with  proati- 
tnteamdliquar. 

Nynex’s  “soHaBed”  mvesti^itioa  dkl  an  aoalyaia  of  the 
amount  of  buameaa  these  suppliers  had  with  Nynex.  begnmng 
with  the  year  before  Nynex  executivea  attenM  ^  parties, 
Gordons^ 

Thie  analysis  produced  about  40  pages  of  data,  each  page 
describing  the  volume  of  busmeea  for  each  of  the  auppliers  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  a  year.  “Noahere  were  there  aide-by-ekfe 
axnpariaoas  of  all  the  supphera,”  GordoB  said. 

After  receiving  tite  tkeument.  RaSer^  pirt  Lome’ SymplKh 
ny  l.ltowork.Hepotafltbeeupptiera.tbeirvohinieofbuBi- 
ness  and  the  number  of  years  involved  hao  oae  apreetfaheet 
He  then  calculated  a  rated  average  of  their  growth  and  was  sbte 
to  demoQstrate  that  thoae  mippliera  involved  in  the  JBIcit  par¬ 
ties  rxpfriencfd  on  average  a  67%  growth  rate,  compared 
withs4%rateforeupphenwbodidDOtparticipate.“ItBteral- 
ly  proved  to  be  a  boBdaheO.”  Gordoo  dairaed. 

Thie  evidence  was  Bot  oidy  put  to  uae  in  atate  prooeednp 
that  are  rtS  ongoing,  bat  it  aim  helped  to  coaviace  tile 
Yack  State  PotaKc  Uciftiea  fmianiaainii  to  order  a  fiotber  ip- 
vestigatioo  into  the  level  of  buaipcje  done  by  tiieaeepppiifrs. 

MTRiaA  KEEFE 


tures.  has  good  reason  to  rue  the  coalition  d  other  Nynex  whistle- 


day  it  fired  Rafferty. 


blowers.  Rafferty  has  figured 


Working  with  the  New  York  prominently  in  a  raft  of  adminis- 
Attorney  General’s  office,  sev-  trative  and  civil  proceedings  filed 
eral  fed^  agencies  and  a  loose  against  Nynex  this  year. 


Apple 

FROM  RAGE  1 

Madntodt  Clawic.  a  Motorola, 
Inc.  68000-based  machine  that 
resembles  the  Maontosh  Phis 
aiidSE  it  replaces,  which  are  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  Apple’s  price 
lists. 

The  B-lAfo  CTassir.  which 
wiD  run  about  25%  foster  than 
Ibe  Plus,  is  structurally  similar  to 
the  SE.  but  Apple  hopes  to  snare 
new  clients  with  the  dramatic 
price  (hffereixiaL  A  Classic  with 
one  floppy  drive  wiO  seO  for  $999 
—  cocD^ed  with  $1,799  for  a 
snulariy  configtaed  Phis  —  and 
$1,499  with  ■  40M-byte  hard 
dblk.  oxnpared  with  $3,498  for  a 
sundarS  setup. 

The  Ma^osfa  LC  will  be¬ 
came  Apple’s  lowest  priced  color 
system.  It  will  use  a  Motorola, 
Inc.  16-MHz  68020  chip,  mak¬ 
ing  it  about  twice  as  fast  as  the 
SE.andisrttepedlikeasmallpiz- 
a  box.  A  ihodel  with  2M  bytes  of 
random-access  memory  and  a 
40M-byte  hard  (hsk  wfl  sell  for 
$2,499.  The  LC  win  be  available 
in  quantities  through  the 
end  of  the  year  with  fuD  avaOabd- 
ity  expected  in  January,  Apple 
oflkialesaid. 

Rounding  out  the  introduc- 
tions  wffl  be  the  Maontoeh  DSl, 
a  20-MHz  Motorola.  Inc.  68030- 
btted  machine  that  is  appnnd- 
oBlriy  five  times  foster  than  the 
S.  The  S3  wA  also  ofiCT  stan- 
<ford  sound  input  and  becoam  the 


lowest  priced  Madntosb  to  let  Apple  offidaU  said  they  were 
users  work  under  A/UX.  Apple's  able  to  keep  the  price  of  new 
implementation  of  the  Unix  op-  models  down  by  redesigning  sys- 
erating  system.  A  version  with  tern  components  ranging  from 
2M  fortes  of  RAM  and  a  40M-  the  logic  board  to  the  plastic 
byte  hard  disk  wiD  sell  for  used  in  the  computer  casing, 
$3,769,  while  a  model  with  5M  thus  trimming  manufocturing 
.  costs. 

Mrar  rrtterk  At  a  recent  briefing, 

J^  anaCK  Chief  Executive  Officer 

AppUnmevoi  to  skim  up  maid  short  Sculfov  also  said 

mitkxpstmsprietdmoncimpetitivtHwi^  2>aiuey  ^  saw 

resulted  from  Apples 
new  belief  that  its  tradi- 
AtvfeiSKlitoe*  tiooally  high  profit  mar- 

^  MoaMMlidtaaic  8^  *^7  ^  victim  to 

mwwtiSi/kMv . tm  the  company’s  quest 

ZMtiwms/irtisjiiiw44iW>.. 41,418  to  recaptuTC  market 

share.  Siice  1987,  Ap- 
^  If  •  P**  ^  portion 

-  rtfS)Wl*M/«ISMtM4ri«v..A«9  ^  ^  ^ 

trace  . market  shrink  from 

twchSMS  nearly  15%  to  just  10%. 

i*?***<^?*?%*"*^— *— ^**>*^-  accof^gtoDutaquest, 

•  Inc.,  a  San  Jose.  Calif.- 

zMSfWtAM/raMSyirM  *»«•... SS.W  ba^  resear^finn. 

SMS|waMi/iisssvwMWii«..444B»  Some  analysts,  how- 

tracBcaferaMitar . S90S  ever,  said  Apple  has 

**’*"«« . been  too  laggard  in  get- 

ting  the  products  to 
IS  market.  “Apple  is  way 

behind  ibc  CUTVe  {with 
•'iTi  sw  cvowtMMock  the  new  PCs],  and 

that's  going  tb  hurt” 
bytes  of  RAM  and  80M-byte  said  Jim  Ibyner,  an  analyst  at 


drive  wiDcort  $4,569. 

Apple  wiD  supplement  the  un- 
veil)^  with  the  rollout  of  three 


RISC-based  Macs  said  to  be 
on  Apple’s  drawing  board 


WiDiam  K.  Woodruff  &  Ca,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Dallas. 

Appit  officials  said  the  delay 


mooitois:  a  la-in.  maoodtroroe  was  a  resuk  of  the  system  re- 
monitor  for  $299,  a  12-m.  red-  vamp,  which,  unlike  earber  Mac- 
green-hlue  color  monitor  priced  mtosb  releases,  was  not  a  simple 
at  $599  and  a  13-iii.  faigb-iesolu-  reworking  of  previous  spedfica- 
tion  color  monitor  for  $999.  tioos. 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
and  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

eVSTAff 

CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  is  reported 
wori^g  to  integrate  Motorola. 
Inc.’s  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  miaoproces- 
sor  technology  into  its  popular 
Macintosh  personal  computer 
line  by  as  early  as  next  year. 

A|^e  insiders  said  they  are 
exploring  designs  that  would 
produce  a  Macintosh  powered 
by  a  RISC  chip,  which  is  stream¬ 
lined  to  operate  significantly 
than  standard  chips  and  is 
commonly  used  in  workrtations. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  intriguing 
possibilities  there.”  said  one  Ap¬ 
ple  employee. 

The  move  could  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  both  firms.  Motorola, 
which  is  primarily  known  for  its 
68000  line  (tf  processors  that 
forms  the  computational  engines 
of  the  Macintosh  series,  has  so 
far  stalled  in  drumming  up  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  its  current 
RISC  offering,  the  88000.  Ap¬ 
ple,  meanwhile,  is  feeling  the 
beat  from  workstation  makers 
such  as  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
Hewlett-I^ckard  CO.  and  Digital 
Equiproett  Corp.,  whidt  already 
use  RISC  technology  and  have 


targeted  the  price  d  their  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  heart  of  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  line. 

At  last  week’s  Microproces¬ 
sor  Forum  technical  conference 
in  Burlingame.  Calif..  Motorola 
described  plans  to  introduce  a 
second-generation  RISC  chip, 
due  out  next  year.  Dubbed  \be 
88110,  the  microprocessor  is 
expected  tocontain  over  1.4  mil- 
lioo  transistora  and  combine  the 
CPU.  cache  memory  and  memo¬ 
ry  management  sections  on  a 
single  chip. 

Motorola  system  architect 
Keith  Diefeodoiff  said  the  chip 
win  be  capable  of  running 
tween  three  and  five  times  ^ter 
than  its  current  RISC  chips,  or 
between  50  miDion  instructions 
per  second  (MIPS)  and  85  MIPS. 

The  only  hitch  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  RISC  technology  into 
the  Macintosh  line  is  that  it 
would  require  some  software  de¬ 
velopment  finesse  to  get  applica¬ 
tions  that  work  on  the  cUier  ma¬ 
chines  to  work  on  the  new  ones. 
Because  a  RISC  machine  would 
not  be  binaxy-compatible  with 
the  remainder  of  Apple’s  com¬ 
plex  instruction  set  computing- 
based  Macintosh  line,  a  software 
emulator  would  need  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  new  machine  in 
order  to  run  older  appbeations. 


Tawdaiw  Iw  Wring  Itmm 

TMm  Coawatcn.  he.  aaoidnl  lat  mek  tint  it  hH  lad  * 
kir^fremiiplKciiKeSe^  lO.iIttMi^aMMtemeatM 
— — irrd  ifcr  firrw  miy  tn  TiVm  in^hiyrif  ■  fnriniinl 
th>|«iUi.flMiBdSept30,rtw6nnwidititBiD» 
lidpMn  •  oI  reooid  rereaDe,  if  not  Mdir  onaafk 

bMB  ooatroBiC  coital  fiprniituro  and  darrHiwK 
aiy^ihf  liMclaityaar'*  wMeal»fwtrirranfmpln|i'> 
tnoai  aid  Iniltec  n^ajpBant  purckanM,  a  T^ndBsi  apoka^ 
««Mi  aiid.  **Nov,  (QiirfEattuitiin  fTraTfaig] 

la  aqpiac  that  «e1  cMnd  thow  oaacralaiaio  1991,  far  aa  long 
aa  h  Bahea  good  baiBeai  aenae  to  do  aa  ** 


Prime  faces  hefty  antitrust  fine 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

C«  STAFF 

DETROIT  —  A  federal  jury  in 
Detroit  last  week  awarded  an  in- 
dependent  con4Mter  mainte* 
nance  company  a  potential  $25.3 
million  in  an  antitrust  verdict 
against  Natidt.  Mass.-based 
Prime  Computer.  Inc. 

Virtual  Maintenance,  Inc.  in 
Michigan  alleged  that  Prime  had 
unfairly  eitcluded  it  from  doing 
busmess  with  Prime  customers 
via  a  “tying  arrangement" 
whereby  Prime  mandates  higher 
PDGS  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  (CAD/CAM) 
software  upgrade  license  fees  for 
any  customer  who  does  not  also 
purchase  Prime’s  hardware 
maintenance  service  on  the  pro' 
prietary  tine  of  Prime  50  series 
minicomputm. 

Virtud  filed  charges  in  1989. 
stemming  from  the  compwy's 
inability  to  penetrate  the  mainte¬ 
nance  market  for  Prime  comput¬ 
ers  running  PDGS  in  three 


states  —  Ohio.  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana. 

The  case  is  similar  to  one  that 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  lost  to  Hy- 
point  Technology,  Inc.  earlier 
this  year  in  Cleveland.  There  are 
repented  to  be  six  other  such 
cases  pending  a^inst  computer 
vendors  in  U.S.  federal  courts. 

According  to  Joe  Gavaghan,  a 
spokesman  for  Prime,  the  com¬ 
puter  manufacturer  views  its  50 
series  hardware  and  software  as 
a  complete,  proprietary  package 
that  should  be  maintained  as 
such  to  ensure  proper  support 
and  maximum  p^ormance  for 
the  user. 

Unfoir  proctkws 

The  jury  found  that  Prime's 
practice  unfairly  excluded  inde¬ 
pendent  firms  and  subsequently 
awarded  $8.4  miUioa  to  Virtud 
—  an  amount  that  can  be  tripled 
under  antitrust  law. 

"Vfe  feel  confident  we  will  get 
this  decision  reversed  on  ap- 
ped,"  Gavaghan  said.  "The  poli¬ 


cies  in  questkm  are  legd  and 
have  been  in  effect  since  Prime 
was  founded  in  1972." 

ntne  receives  approximate¬ 
ly  one-third  of  its  total  revenue 
firom  computer  services.  Ronald 
S.  Katz,  a  San  Frandsco  lawyer 
and  one  of  the  attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  Virtud.  stated  that  this 
verdict,  coupled  with  the  recent 
HP  litigation. "...  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  computer  manufacturers 
that  juries  strongly  disapprove  of 
the  methods  that  they  luve  been 
using  to  foreclose  competition." 

Katz  also  serves  as  generd 
counsel  for  the  Natkmd  Com¬ 
puter  Service  Network,  the  larg¬ 
est  organization  (rf  independent 
computer  maintenance  omipa- 
nies  in  this  country. 

Virtud  is  in  the  business  of 
maintaining  computer  hard¬ 
ware.  In  the  three  states  where 
it  operates,  it  has  rqxntedly  gar¬ 
ner^  more  than  $0%  of  the 
market  for  the  maintenance  of 
MAl/Basic  Four,  Inc.  computers 
and  Lundy  terminak. 


Software 

FROM  PAGE  1 

to  make  good  that  word  by 
pledging  to  uphold  ethkd  guide¬ 
lines  with  regard  to  marketing 
and  accounting. 

"Customers  are  angry,  and, 
perhaps  worse,  they're  con¬ 
fused,"  said  Cognos,  Inc.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jeffrey  I^pows,  who  spear¬ 
headed  the  group.  "When  nobo¬ 
dy  can  trust  anybody,  everybody 
suffers." 

“The  problem  they’re  taking 
00  is  a  pervasive  ooe,"  said  Ke¬ 
vin  Carmody.  IS  director  at  The 
MacNed-Sdiwendler  Corp.  in 
Lc»  Angeles  —  itself  a  software 
company.  “Frustration  begins  to 
grow  when  you've  beard  so 
many  pie-in-the-sky  promises 
that  bear  no  relation  to  what  the 
company’s  really  doing  that  you 
begin  to  get  the  distinct  feeling 
that  marketing  guys  ard  R&D 
guys  don’t  talk  to  other." 

Founding  members,  which  in¬ 
clude  Hewtett-f^ckard  Co.,  Sy¬ 
base.  Inc.,  Ross  Systems.  Ingres 
Corp.,  Banyan  Systems,  Iik;.,  In¬ 
ter!^.  Inc  and  Price  Vfater- 
bouse,  among  others,  conceded 
that  the  absence  of  any  method 
of  pobdng  firms'  comidiance 
with  the  guidelines  is  a  possible 
weak  flank  in  their  agen^.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  noted,  the  group 
is  not  eroirely  toothless:  Several 
members  said  that  they  would, 
however  rductaittly.  expose  to 
the  press  a  member  who  violates 
the  group’s  principles. 

Indutfry  analysts  and  soft¬ 
ware  users  a^)Iauded  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  efforts  to  instigate  debate 
and  to  dean  their  own  house.  But 
they  also  raised  quesekus  about 
its  chances  for  success. 

A  issue  is  the  absence 


of  such  big  vendors  as  IBM, 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Orade  Systems  Corp.  from  the 
membership  roster.  Papows  said 
he  has  talked  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  of  those  companies 
and  only  Orade  has  declined  to 
join.  CA  aided  in  forming  the 
council  but  backed  off  when  IBM 
put  a  decision  on  hold. 

A  voluntary  self-policing  ef¬ 
fort  only  woil^  when  all  of  the 
potential  violators  take  the 
pledge,  said  Robert  TherrieD.  an 

THERE'S  AL¬ 
WAYS  going  to 
be  some  rogue 
who  says  ‘to  hell  with 
the  rules,  we  want  to 
win.’ As  soon  as  that 
happens,  there  go  the 
rules.” 

ROBERT  THERRIEN 
PAINE  WEBBER 

analyst  at  I^ine  Webber,  Inc. 
"There’s  always  going  to  be 
some  rogue  who  says  'to  hell 
with  the  rules,  we  want  to 
win.'  "  be  sakL  "As  soon  as  that 
happens,  there  go  the  rules.” 

Biyan  Shepherd,  executive 
vice-president  of  marketing  at 
CA.  agreed.  "What  the  council  is 
seeking  to  do  is  to  create  an  even 
playing  field."  he  said.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  world  isn’t  even." 

“What  the  couodl  is  doing  is 
important."  Therrien  added. 
"&t  I  don’t  think  it’s  up  to  them 
alone.  It’s  also  up  to  the  press  to 
report  responsibly  and 
Street  to  act  sensibly  and  users 
to  get  smart." 


Carmody  also  said  be  doubted 
that  the  fftistratioo  can  be  cured 
by  weD-intentioned  vendors. 
“Marketing  hype  b  the  way  of 
the  worid,"  be  said.  “Customers 
have  to  learn  to  the  right 
questions." 

While-  leanuDg,  be  said,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  likely  to  stick  to  the 
famihar.  "If  you’ve  got  six  ven¬ 
dors  and  you  suspect  five  of  them 
might  be  lying  to  you  —  maybe 
all  six  —  go  with  one  that’s  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  has  at 
least  a  reasonable  reputation  for 
honest  dealings,"  he  said. 

Shepherd  said  CA  endorses 
the  principles  embodied  in  the 
a)UDd]’s  white  paper.  “Howev¬ 
er,  the  fact  tlut  IBM  isn't  a 
member  concerns  us  very 
much,"  he  said.  "How  can  we  in 
full  conscience  pledge  not  to 
preaonounce  (voducts  when  our 
biggest  competitor  has  not  done 
so?"  When  IBM  announces  a 
product  or  a  capability,  Shep¬ 
herd  said,  “our  customers  don’t 
ask  us  wfaKher  it’s  premature  ~ 
they  ask  ib,  'What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?' and  we  luve  to  re- 
^>ond." 

Both  Shepherd  and  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Software  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  John  Iznby  said 
they  would  take  the  owncO  more 
seriously  if  H  was  folded  into  a 
larger,  more  estaUished  group, 
such  as  the  software  industry  as- 
sodatioo.Adapao. 

Papows  s^  he  ruled  out 
work^  through  Adapso  initially 
becaiBe  it  would  be  too  difficult 
to  ^  the  750-member  organi- 
ation  to  act  quicldy  on  the  ethics 
propoaals.  "We're  intent  on 
woildng  with  Adapso,  but  I  want 
to  have  something  to  take  to 
them,"  he  saxL  ’There's  been  a 
lot  of  action  just  in  the  last  72 
hours." 
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Egghead  Mtllat  stockholder  suit 

Dbeount  Software  has  agreed  to  an  out-of-court  set- 
Uemeai  of  12.9  miBwn  in  a  shareholder  lawsuit  'The  dasa-ac- 
tioD  wit,  fled  in  July  1989.  aDeged  that  Eggh^mbetated  its 
initbl  public  offering  and  aubeequent  pifafa  flmga.  A  separate 
Securbies  and  F.xrhangp  Cominbaioo  probe  hu  abo  been 
bunched,  Egghead  did  not  acknowledge  any  wrongdoing. 


VoUeswogon  signs  notworfc  contract 

SciatifiC'Atbata,  tne.  aid  Volkswagen  of  Ameiica.  he.  suh- 
akbuy  V-Oent  Syatema,  Inc.  amoisiced  bat  week  their  atra- 
legic  aDbnrr  to  provide  aatdBte  bnks  between  auto  denlers 
and  their  manufacturen.  V-Crea(  devehpa  and  mazketa  oocn- 
puier-fanaed  dealeratap  management  services.  The  two  finns 
abo  aigned  a  $12  iiAon  ocBtnct  far  Scientific-Attanta  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  amfl-aperture  tertoinal  networic  finking  VoQb- 
wagen  and  'Aufi  denim  to  tbeb  bendquaiteri  or  data  center. 


MCOA  consortium  finalizod 

ABeipected.IBMaDdl3otherfin»fanDeddie$ficroCbaa- 
nd  Devefapera  Aawdatian  bat  week.  The  MCDA  was  farmed 
to  hefa  the  more  thn  800 devdopers  of  Micro  Channel  Afdii- 
tective  products  get  to  maAet  faster,  wiffi  baa  chance  that 
tbeywflfaflti>aieetMCDAq)ecifica(ioaa.Tbel3atfaercoin- 

with  IBM,  bchide  AOX,  be.,  Apeioot  Caopiitcn  Ltd.,  Chipa  A 
Techndogba,  Inc.,  Cumuka  Carp.,  Core  Intenational, 
Carp.,  the  National  Softwae  Teating  Laboratoriea,  NCR 
Corp.,  NEC  Technofagiea,  be.,  bg.  C.  ORveCti  A  Ca  S.pj\., 
Rcfily  Corp.,  SieoenaNizdarf  AG.  and  Weaum  Digital  Co^ 


Hard  Data  vs. 

Hardsell 

Oracle’s  new  seminar  series  generates  real-world  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  data  management  problems. 


The  problem  with  most  seminars  is 
the  “solutions”.  Slick  sales  messages 
designed  more  to  pitch  products  than 
solve  problems. 

Oracle’s  new  Technology  Seminars, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  hard  sell  by 
addressing  the  hard  issues.  Issues  identi¬ 
fied  in  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
customers,  industry  consultants  and 
Oracle’s  own  technology  partners.  Topics 
representing  the  major  technological 
challenges  facing  customers  in  the  90 ’s. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  “Strategic 
Decisions  for  Information  Management”, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of 
key  information  management 
issues  and  how  relational  tech¬ 
nology  can  address  them. 

The  four  topics  covered  are: 
reducing  application  develop¬ 
ment  backlogs,  ensuring  that 
critical  applications  perform 
to  their  maximum  potential, 
sharing  data  across  multiple 
heterogeneous  systems,  and 
keeping  end-users  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


This  overview  is  comple 
mented  by  issue-specific 
forums  that  fully  define 
and  explore  single 
topics.  From  CASE 
technology  to  delivering 
the  promise  of  S  AA  in 
the  VM  environment. 

Each  seminar  features  a 
multi-media  presentation 
containing  technical  demon¬ 
strations,  examples  of  solutions 
currently  working  in  place,  plus 
open  discussions  where  attendees  can 


Oracle  Technology 
Seminar  Topics: 

Ending  Application  Backlogs 
End  User  Access 

Client/ Server 
Architecture 

Financial  Management 
CASE  Technology 
SecureSystems 
Integrating  Mainframes 

Maximizing  Critical 
Applications 

Data  Sharing  with 
Heterogeneous  Systems 


question  the  experts  on 
specific  problems.  And 
each  session  includes  a 
^  Solutions  Kit  con¬ 
taining  white  papers, 
I  product  informa- 

i  tion  and  related 

I  research. 

As  new  technology 
issues  arise  and  user 
needs  change,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  seminars 
will  change  as  well. 

So  customers  can  come  to  as  many 
seminars  as  they  want  and  get 
answers  to  specific  questions, 
learn  about  solutions  used  in 
other  companies,  build  an  infor¬ 
mation  resource  or  simply  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  trends. 

Space  is  limited  and  these 
seminars  fill  quickly,  so  call 
1-800-633-1072  Ext.  81 18tomake 
a  reservation  or  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  seminar  topics, 
schedules  and  locations. 

Finally,  hard  data  that’s  easy  to 
g«. 


1-800-633-1072  Ext  8118 
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Federal  quality  prize  awarded  to  IBM  division 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

cvsrtfff 


AJRMONX,  N.Y.  —  The  world's  premier 
computer  compepy  tot  week  woo  tbena- 
tioo's  premier  qoiiity  swsrd. 

'Total  quality  manageowot"  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  its  Rochester,  Mum.,  operatioos. 
home  at  the  Appheatiao  System/400, 
powered  IBM  iato  the  wmoer's  drde  for 
the  U.S.  federal  government's  1990  M^- 
cofmBahhigeNatiooal  Quality  award — a 
gold  medal  that,  aoce  its  fstabtahmept  in 
1987,  has  aoooied  into  public  promtnence 
as  U.&  industry’s  rao^  equh^lent  to  the 
Nobd  Prise. 


Sharing  die  honors  with  IBM  this  year 
were  Federal  Express  Co..  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  and  Houston-based  VUIace 
Ca.  a  famOy-owned  pipe  and  valve  manu- 
fochffer  thu  scored  in  the  small  business 
cat^ory. 

WfaQe  IBM  is  the  only  computer  firm 
that  win  take  home  a  trophy  from  next 
month’s  awards  ceremony.  Federal  Ex¬ 
press’  sppeanDce  as  the  Baklrige  award's 
first  winner  in  the  services  cat^ory  is 
also  a  victory  for  the  infonnatioD  systems 
community.  The  Memphis4)ased  dehveiy 
aervioe’s  use  of  IS  to  gainer  some  40%  of 
its  worldwide  market  is  approaching  leg¬ 
end  status  [CW,  July  2). 


Established  under  federal  statute  to 
August  1967  and  named  for  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm  Bakinge,  who  was 
loUed  in  a  rodeo  accident  a  tnootb  earlier, 
the  Baklrige  award  seeks  to  promote 
quality  awareness  and  aefaievement  in 
U.S.  companies,  said  John  Makulowich, 
quality  program  public  affairs  (^fidal  at 
the  Wtohington.  D.C.-based  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Standards  and  Technology, 
vdiich  manages  the  award. 

While  approximately  90  companies 
completed  applications  in  1990  —  more 
than  twice  tte  number  of  firms  that  com¬ 
peted  in  the  award's  maiden  year  —  some 
100.000  sent  in  for  the  appli^tion:  a  doc- 
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its  you  to  think  you  have  to  choose  between  the  limits  of  COBOL/2 
Vorkbench.  Not  true. 


Micro  Focus  wants  1 
and  the  cost  of  Wo 

Realia  gives  you  the  high-end  product  at  low-end  cost  You  get  all  the  speed  and 
features  you  need  in  a  COBOL  compiler  for  the  PC.  And  you  don't  have  to  read  a 
foot  of  manuals  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 

Developing  and  maintaining  applications  on  the  PC  will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Choosing  Realia,  for  price  and  peifermance,  will  save  you  from  buyer's  remorse. 

Call  us  tor  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming 
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ument  contaioing  qualification  guidebnes 
that  add  up  to  a  virtual  user’s  manual  on 
how  to  inculcate  quality . 

IBM  Rochester,  in  foct.  used  it  that 
way  in  1989.  For  the  past  two  years,  an 
IBM  spokesman  said,  all  a^Kcts  of  work 
at  Rochester  have  b^  gufoed  and  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  BaMiige  qualifications,  con¬ 
sciously  chosen  by  the  company  as  the 
ideal  tides  for  Its  game  plan. 

The  results,  be  said,  include  the 
AS/400‘s  development  cycle,  which  takes 
half  the  time  of  its  predecessor’s,  and  two 
years'  worth  of  tnereasin^y  defect-free 
products  and  satisfied  customers. 

"As  proud  and  happy  as  we  are,  we  re¬ 
gard  the  Baklrige  awa^  as  a  promising 
signpost  rather  than  an  end  in  h^,’’  said 
IBM  Chairman  John  Akers  in  a  prepared 
statement  "The  work  only  begins  hve." 

Akers  saluted  Rochester  general  man¬ 
ager  Larry  Osterwise  and  the  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  Rochester  employees  for 
their  award-winning  efrOTt 

IBM  announces 
disk  array  plan 

BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

C«  STAFF 


I  ffiM  edged  toward  the  disk  array  arena 
last  week  for  announcing  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  deal  with  Maximum  Strategies 
Corp. 

The  two  companies  plan  to  develop  a 
disk  array  subsystem  for  enpneering  and 
scientific  computing  that  uses  a  very  hi^ 
speed  interface  standard  called  the  Hi^- 
Performance  F^rallel  Interfoce,  whi(±. 
docks  in  at  rates  of  up  to  200M  byte/sec. 

However,  IBM  would  not  say  viien  a 
real  product  nuy  result  from  this  efrbrt 

"We  don’t  know  what  wiD  really  hap¬ 
pen,"  said  Chris  Wood,  IBM  manager  of 
commercial  analysis  for  the  Storage  Sys¬ 
tems  Produa  Divisioo.  "There  may  nev¬ 
er  be  a  (woduct.  It  nu^t  flop." 

Nonetheless,  this  first  ^ep  shows  that 
IBM  has  its  eye  on  disk  arrays  and  wiD 
likely  go  after  this  emerging  business  that 
so  many  other  system  and  subsystem 
companies  have  targeted,  analysts  nid. 

arrays  and  the  redundant  arrays 
of  inexpensive  disks  (RAID)  cmc^  are 
the  hot  new  topics  in  storage.  Last  month, 
EMC  Corp.  ctomed  to  be  the  first  to  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  introduced  a  subsystem  that  is 
an  initial  implementation  of  the  RAID 
concept.  Storage  Teefandogy  Ckirp.  has 
long  been  hinting  that  it  wiD  soon  intro¬ 
duce  an  advanced  RAID  device,  which  is 
known  in  the  industry  for  its  code  name, 
Iceberg.  Meanvdule.  roost  other  systems 
vendors,  inctiiding  Amdahl  Corp.  and  Hi¬ 
tachi  Data  Systems  Owp.,  conformed  that 
they  are  researefamg  this  technology. 

In  simple  terms,  arrays  or  RAID 
devices  could  offer  less  costly  foult-tc^- 
ant  subsystems  to  replace  tradrtiooal  disk 
drives.  'The  ixoducts  would  use  strings  of 
smaller  disks  and  conqriex  storage  man¬ 
agement  techniques  to  provide  perfor¬ 
mance  of  today’s  disk  drives. 

IBM  has  previously  acknowledged  re¬ 
search  efforts  and  pointed  out  that  it  holds 
one  of  the  first  patents  00  disk  array  tech¬ 
nology.  The  with  Maximum  Strate¬ 
gies,  which  is  based  in  San  Jose,  C^..  is 
focused  OB  a  device  that  would  be  suited 
for  numeric-tntensive  operations.  Wood 
said. 
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Orade  Financials  keep 
Buiiington  Coat  conifoil&)le 
year-round. 


With  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
Burlington  Coat's  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  their  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  'They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitfalls. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  %  they  were 
willing  to  gve  the  Oracle  Financials™ 
family  of  products  a  dose  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Orade  hiyabies  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  literally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  Fbr  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  flnanced  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Orade  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work¬ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Orade  Fmandals. 

Fmd  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Orade  Financials  products— Orade  General 
Let^r,  Orade  Pundiasing,  Oracle  Payables, 
Oracle  Assets,  Orade  Receivables,  Orade 
Revenue  Accounting,  Orade  Inventory, 
Orade  Order  Entry,  Grade  Sales  Analysis, 
Orade  Personnel,  Orade  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 


ORACLE* 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  eart.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Financials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Oracle  Finandals 
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Successful  demo  reassures 
users  awaiting  cheaper  FDDI 


BYJQANIEhlWEXLER 

cvsnvf 


SAN  JOSE.  CaliC.  One  yev  ago,  the  In¬ 
terop  show's  Fiber  Datiibuted  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDO  denxnstntno  nwiiwtfd 
of  12  vendors  mereljr  establishing  con- 
nectioas  among  their  equipment.  Last 
week's  edhion  showed  37  suppliers  actu¬ 
ally  panng  and  managiog  data. 

The  progress  is,a  reassuring  si^i  for 
oooipnnies  eyeng  the  hi^r-^Ked  6ber- 


based  iociKarea  network  and  hoping  that 
the  refrains  of  ‘*we'0  see  the  prices  drop 
soon"  come  true. 

Loral  Aerospace,  Inc.  in  Houston  is 
cunently  ruBong  an  FDDI  backbone  trial 
to  ktercoonect  LANs  in  sii  buildings.  BiD 
Chakgnk,  a  senior  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineer,  said  seeing  the  Interc^ 
demo  reBeved  fab  concerns,  because  hb 
own  FDM  interoperafaility  testing  —  in¬ 
volving  equipment  from  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and 


teon,loc.  —  has  not  gone  as  smoothly. 

"^'ve  bad  a  few  problems,  and  it 
helps  to  see  a  successful  demonstratkxi," 
Chaiupnik  said.  He  added  that  hb  firm  in- 
staBed  fiber  cabling  a  year  ago  because  it 
needed  FDDFs  lOOM  bit/sec.  speeds, 
"but  the  cost  and  the  development  of  the 
technology  have  slowed  down  our  ef¬ 
forts.” 

The  final  component  of  the  FDDI  stan¬ 
dard,  Station  Management,  was  approved 
by  the  American  National  .Standards  In¬ 
stitute  (ANSD  in  A^,  and  many  users 
and  verrdors  were  waiting  for  that  bef^e 
committing  to  products. 

The  average  per-connection  cost  of 
FDDI  today  b  generally  considered  to  be 
about  $11,000,  although  recent  an¬ 
nouncements  from  Digital  Equipment 


Corp  and  Hmeplex,  Inc.  have  bsted  prices 
of  about  $8,000  per  port  for  stations  with 
a  sin^  attachment  to  a  coocentrator, 
which  Unks  to  both  of  FDDFs  dual, 
counter-rotating  rings. 

However,  thb  b  still  a  hefty  invest¬ 
ment  for  users  accustomed  to  $200  Eth¬ 
ernet  adapter  card  price  tags.  A  report  by 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  last  spring  pre¬ 
dated  the  per-comiection  price  o'.  DDI 
wiD  fall  to  $2,000 — butootundlH.,4. 

Another  Interop  '90  attendee  tapping 
hb  foot  waiting  for  the  hefty  FDDI  con- 
ptxient  costs  to  foB  was  Charles  Benjamin, 
communications  manager  at  the  North¬ 
east  Regional  Data  Center  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida.  Benjamin  said  be  would 
tike  to  move  some  of  hb  Ethernets  and  to¬ 
ken-rings,  vducfa  serve  as  both  backbones 
and  LANs,  toFDDL 

“The  cost  b  b(Mng  us  back,”  be  said. 
“We'D  go  to  an  FDDI  backbone  first  be¬ 
cause  bridging  into  indivkhial  buldings 
from  a  fiber  backbone  costs  a  lot  less  than 
a  lot  of  direct  attachments  to  individual 
FDDI  LANs.” 

Pre-Interop  runiOTS  that  several  work¬ 
station  vendors  would  be  unveilmg  inex¬ 
pensive  direct-attach  FDDI  adapter  cards 
were  partially  fulfilled  —  depending  on  a 
user's  d^finitinn  (rf  “-cheap.”  SilicoD 
Grai^ucs,  Inc.  introduced  a  dual-attach- 


WE’VE  HAD  A  few 
problems  [with 
FDDI  interoper¬ 
ability],  and  it  helps  to  see  a 
succes^  demonstration.” 

BnXCHALUFNIK 
LORAL  AEROSPACE 


ment  card  that  interfoces  the  workstation 
directly  to  both  rings  without  the  need  for 
a  concentrator. 

Sfliaw  Gra{diics'  $11,000  price  tag  b 
less  expensive  than  the  cost  of  Sun  Mkxo- 
systems,  lnc.'s  l-year-<dd,  $12300  board 
or  Heiriett-ftcluad  Ca's  Apollo  Dhri- 
skm’s  $20,000  board,  wfaid)  b  stiD  in  beta 
testing. 

Dave  I^rro,  a  SOicon  Graphics  product 
manager,  said  that  in  two  years,  connec¬ 
tion  costs  should  drop  significantly  be¬ 
cause  of  600%  reducti^  in  the  cost  of  a 
pair  of  fiber  transceiyers  and  phimroeting 
FDDI  chip  set  prices.  He  added  that  if  the 
proposab  for  running  lOOM  bit/sec. 
spe^  over  twisted-pair  wiring  —  cur- 
roDtly  on  the  table  for  ANSTs  FDDI  axn- 
mittee  meetit^  thb  week  in  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  —  catdt  oo,  the  cheaper 
twtrted-pair  aUemative  ccmU  provide  the 
competitioo  needed  to  qmr  FDDI  ven- 
dews  to  lower  their  prices. 

In  the  meantime,  hub  products  intro¬ 
duced  by  Synemet^  Inc.  ($19,900)  and 
Fibronics  International,  Inc.  ($30,000), 
which  multiplex  Ethernet  LANs  running 
in  parallel  at  their  fuO  lOM  bit/sec.  speeds 
onto  FDDI  backbones,  may  tide  users 
over  until  prices  foO.  The  bridgelike  prod¬ 
ucts  give  exsting  Ethernet  users  access 
to  FDDI  with  no  change  to  the  worksta¬ 
tion  for  about  $2,000  to  $2300  per  port 

Michael  Horrard,  president  of  Wone- 
tks  Research,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  agreed 
that  the  prices  wiD  drop  "soon.”  He  added 
that  thb  year's  Interop  show  should  spur 
attendees  to  consider  FDDI  technol^ 
more  serkms^,  because  “thb  b  the  best 
test  of  FDDI  appkeatioos  to  date.” 
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With  Chipcom,  all  you 
needtoreconfpire 
yournetwoilc 


is  this  sinple  tool. 


Mana^ig  your  company's  network  jun  got  eaoec  X3iipoofn's 
ON  fate  Sywm  Coaceutmui*  you  a  lotaBy  new  «kmemk)ii  in 

fieedom  wkd  fiestiihty  far  oonfigurk^  wid  reconfiguring  buge,  com¬ 
plex  Beeworb. 

Ihe  unique  TrOmeT*  archkeaure  of  CW  hne  si^jports  not  just 
one,  but  tq>  ID  dune  separme  Edtemets.  Or  any  comfcina^  of 
Ethernet. ’fehm  Rkig  Mid  H)DI  netwoflLs.  AI  at  the  sane  time,  and 
al  whfcki  a  ONfaie  ooncentnaoc 

imegwed  bridge  Mwlroutip^  and  a  sophiMicMed  network 
marugneaK  qfWem  dIcNv  mores,  adds  and  chaiges  ID  be  made  wkh 
fingeit^eare. 

Snmrrfy  prriwfia  al  nfrivrirki  nlll  hr  ib  rrllihlf  raiy  tn  minn^r 

and  fidiiilf  as  Ch^xxxn’s. 

But  far  nore  no  one  cfae  can  lay  a  filler  on  us. 

fur  more  infarmatian,  cal  l-BOO-228-9930. 


m  CHIPCOM 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 
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Why  Sybase  Is 
The  Standard 
On  The  Street 


Today,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
RDBMS  that’s  handling  VChll  Street’s 
mind-lx;)ggling  demand  for  real¬ 
time  data  and  historical  trading 
information. 

An  open  RDBMS  that  inte¬ 
grates  bpth  transaction  processing 
and  decision  support  across  multi¬ 
vendor  networked  environments, 
from  micros  to  mainframes. 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 
it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/Server 
Architecture  is  the  key 

With  Sybase’s  Open  Client 
interface,  firms  lise  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end  tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Excel,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Opten  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  arid  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stock  price  quotations, 
into  SYBASE  applications. 

In  the  real,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 
return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
investments  in  both  hardware  and 
software. 

Savvy  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Salomon  Brothers,  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  and  Fidelity 
Investments  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  And  so  can  you. 


ForniorelnfaHiiaWonorseiiilnorr»iTwilloiu.  cal  VMM-STBASC. 


X/Open  expands  user  input 


BYJEAKS.BOZMAN 

CWSDIiV 


SAN  jOSE,  CAiL X/Open  CoosortMin 
Ltd.  ha  decided  to  faring  eod  users  a  tut 
doeer  to  the  spectficatwos  process.  Lat 
week.  X/Open  nmoiaiced  a  new  “open" 
policy  logo  along  with  its  "open  sjrsteim'* 
approach  to  the  marketplace. 

Working  through  user  couodb  and 
prtMkict  reviews,  the  policy  wiB  directly 
involve  end  users  firooi  the  initial  require- 
ments  stage  tip  mtil  the  final  spedfica* 
tkn  of  a  X/0^  standard. 

The  move,  anoounced  at  last  week's 


Interop  *90  show  here,  is  the  latest  step  in 
X/Open's  call  for  user  input  Tkm  user 
coirferences,  one  beU  in  Montreal  in 
1989  and  one  last  May  in  Luxembourg. 
provided  some  precedent  for  the  in¬ 
creased  user  role.  X/Open  works  toward 
interoperability  and  open  systems  stan¬ 
dards,  often  involving  Unix  systems. 

Doug  Mkheis,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  The  Santa  Cntz  Operatko  (SCX)), 
a  vendor  of  Unix-based  desktop  software, 
said  nwre  user  involvemeot  should  nudge 
the  X/Open  process  along.  "So  far,  X/ 
Open's  outreach  to  users  has  been  a 
three-day,  ooce-a-year  event,"  Michels 


said  last  week.  "It’s  the  right  kind  of  thing 
to  do,  but  those  user  conferences  haven’t 
been  as  detailed  as  I  would  have  Uked 
them  to  be." 

There  has  also  been  a  two-year  lag  in 
the  X/Open  product  cycle.  X/C^ten’s  XFG 
3  standi  was  announced  in  1988  and 
given  to  vendors  in  1989  but  not  shipped 
to  end  users  until  1 990. 

"The  way  X/Open  has  worked  [before] 
has  been  by  d^eloping  specifications  in 
closed  worteg  groups  and  then  present¬ 
ing  them  to  the  world,"  said  Mike  Lam¬ 
bert,  vice-president  and  chief  technical  of¬ 
ficer  at  X/Open.  "We  were  building  up 
[user]  expectations  before  the  platforms 
were  even  stabilized." 

Vendor  strength  akme  will  not  make 
the  XPG  3  —  or  the  forthcoming  XPG  4. 


T1  USERS 

TRANSFER 
6250  DATA  AT 
256KB 
OFF-LINE 
TAPE-TO-TAPE 


Mitron’s  STD  6250pfpvides  an 
efifkient  method  for  sending  and 
receiving  dam  anywhere  in  the 
wodd.  STD  6250s  oommuni' 
cate  with  each  odier  and  with 
other  companies'  btsynchro- 
ncxis  terminak  and  computers. 

The  SlU  6250  solves  machine 
ocmpadbili^  problenis.  Ittrans- 
fers  data  rdiat^  without  mailira 
tqxs.  It  can  communkaie 
line  to  rdieve  an  overworked 
computer. 

STD  6250$  transfer  data  at 
speeds  up  to  2561CB.  Doubfe- 
buffering  eliminates  delays 
caused  by  cead/write  cyt* 
times. 

The  STD  6250  can  be  leased  or 
purchased 


STD  6250  features; 

■  Euy.to-in5taU 

■  Needs  no  software 

■  Data  rates  to  256ICB 
or  6uter 

■  RS-232  or  V.35 

■  Disl'up  or  private  line 

■  Multiplexers 

■  62SO  or  1600  bpi 

■  1200',  2«0'.  or  3600- 
reel  sizes 

■  Bisynchronous  protocol 

■  Transparent  or 
non.tTan8parenr 

■  Space  compression 

■  Variable  size  records 
to  32,000  bytes 

■  Labels  and  multiple  files 

STD  6250  options: 

■  Asynchronous 
W  Code  conversion 

■  Modem  eliminator 


Over  100  Megabytes 
per  hour  at  256KB 


Since  1969,  Mitron’s 
magnetic  tape  systems  have 
been  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
data  communication  applica¬ 
tions.  For  more  information 
on  how  the  Mitron  STD  6250 
can  be  used  to  send  or  receive 
magnetic  tape  data  files,  call 
800  638-9665  (in  Maryland, 
301  992-7700) 

MITRON 

Systems  Corporation 
2000  Century  Pisa,  Columbia.  MD  21044 


expected  out  in  1992  —  catch  on.  indus¬ 
try  analysts  said.  X/Open  metnlm  in- 
dude  ATftT.  IBM,  Digital  Equqwnent 
Corp.,  Puptsu  Ltd.,  HHxfai  Ltd.,  Unisys 
Corp.aDdSanMkroeyste!ns,  Inc. 

"It's  one  thing  to  have  an  operating 
system  that  is  com|toik  with  a  stan¬ 
dard."  said  Judith  Hunvita  of  I^trida  Sey- 
bold's  Office  Computing  Grotq)  in  Boston. 
"But  you’re  really  talking  to  yourself  if 
you  don't  have  apphcatfons  that  are  com¬ 
pliant  or  have  users  that  write  appBca- 
tioDS  that  are  compliant." 

Users  already  involved  in  the  X/Open 
users’  councils  said  last  week  that  they 
are  pleased  with  the  change  m  policy. 
"We're  talking  to  them  about  bow  our  ex¬ 
isting  s3!Stems  can  be  made  to  mteroper- 
ate,"  said  Tim  Cutler,  manager  of  iidor- 
mation  systems  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s 
Kodak  "That  doesn’t  mean  that  usr 
ers  are  necessarily  going  to  go  on  a  spree 
of  switching  vendors,  but  it  does  mean 
we're  going  to  base  our  purchase  of  com¬ 
puter  products  on  the  vendors’  compli¬ 
ance  with  open  systems." 

Banyan  unplugs 
network  senrer 

BYJQANIEM.WEXLER 

CWSTMFF 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  Shifting  its  mar-- 
keting  gears  yet  again,  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.  has  deckM  to  abort  an  IBmo^,  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  effort  tb  develop  a  re¬ 
duced  instructkn  set  computing-based, 
foult-t<rierant  network  server  —  a  move 
that  will  pare  down  the  company’s  hard¬ 
ware  staff  by  40  people  dur^  the  next 
nine  months. 

Banyan  originally  got  into  the  server 
business  "by  default"  to  accommodate  its 
Virtual  Netwwkmg  Software  (Vines)  net¬ 
work  operating  system,  which  distracted 
the  cooqiany  firom  its  primary  mission  of 
providing  networking  software  and  con¬ 
fused  the  indu^  about  the  firm’s 
strengths,  according  to  Senior  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  James  E.  ABchin. 

He  added  that  the  firm  plans  to  pump 
the  cash  it  saves  from  the  abandoned  de- 
veloi»neDt  effort  into  porting  Vines  to 
hardware  platforms  other  than  Banyan’s 
own  CNS  servers  and  the  40  additional 
I^tforms  that  are  currently  certified  as 
Vines  servers. 

'Hte  company  said  h  intends  to  expand 
Vines  support  across  additional  vendors’ 
Intel  Corp.  80286-,  80386-  and  1486- 
based  computers,  as  well  as  (fompaq 
Computer  Corp.'s  Systempro  machines 
and  clones. 

CNS  support  pladgad 

However,  AUdun  said  that  Banyan  would 
continue  to  (ffoduce,  enhance  and  support 
its  CNS  line,  although  the  company  "will 
not  step  up  its  speed"  if  and  when  faster 
mjcrc^irocessors  begin  to  hit  the  market. 
"We’O  provide  hardware  support  for  five 
years,  after  the  final  CNS  server  ships,” 
he  said 

Allchin  noted  that  four  years  ago,  serv¬ 
er  sales  accounted  for  60%  of  the  firm’s 
revenue,  a  figure  that  has  since  dropped 
to  ooe-third  of  Banyan’s  $100  roillion- 
per-year  revenue. 

"We’re  a  strategic  software  compa¬ 
ny."  he  said  "Let’s  face  it — the  margins 
are  better  in  software." 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


1  The  good  news  is  now  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL 
I-  tables  with  Enscribe  files  in  a  single  report.  And  even  convert 

2  and  populate  new  tables  from  existing  files. 

^  Introducing  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 

now  works  with  Tandem  computers,  to  provide  you  with  the 
“  tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  generators,  editors, 
g  '  ,  screen  and  window  painters,  and  security  controls.  Tbu  don't 
need  to  know  SQL  b^use  FOCUS  automatically  generates 
g  the  necessary  syntax. 

Q  With  FOCUS,  you  can  also  develop  applications  up  to  ten 

k  times  faster  than  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 
m  Vbur  end  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 

3  graphs  and  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  “point  and  click" 

£  This  advefteemefitrefes  10  numerous  5o«wafeoroducIsDyltwitlrade  names  In  mosl.  if  not  aD  cases,  these  Oes«natK*is  are  corned  astrademartis  » regeteied  uaaemjlis  by  tiroi  rospeaive  cooroanros 

□06  •  OS/S  •  L-AN  •  TANDEM  •  UNIX  •  OM  Mainframe  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/400  ♦  HP  •  WANG  •  P»  «  »  •  OOS  •  SUN  •  •  TANDEM  •  HP 


Tablelalk™  facilities.  Without  having  to  learn  the  FOCUS 
language. 

And,  as  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are 
portable  between  Tandem  and  all  other  major  platforms. 
Such  as  IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  PCs  under  DOS,  OS/2 
and  LANS.  Existing  FOCUS  applications  can  now  be  moved 
to  Tandem  sy^ems  unchanged. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  1-212-736-4433.  Or  virrite  to  Information 
Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  \brk,  NY  10001.  We’ll 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  |C 


full  report  on  FOCUS 
for  TANDEM. 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 


Keep  your 


well  fed. 


In: lodiK mu  lln-  imw 
Hi’  i.asci-.l.'i  Hill 


Introdudng  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  printer  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  high-volume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
There’s  a  lot  for  everyone  to  like  and 
use.  IXvo  paper  trays  that  let  users 
easily  switch  betw^n  different  types 
and  sizes  of  paper.  With  each  traty 
holding  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  Two-sided 
printing  that  atUows  your  ^ 
users  to  print  their  (| 
thoughts  and  re-  ;j  ){jT 
ports  on  both 
sides  of  a  page. 

And,  if  your 
people 
liketosay 
good-bye  I 
feeding  enve¬ 
lopes  manually,  they  can-it’s  done 
automatically  by  our  optional  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  IIL  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  curve  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res- 
(dution  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 
never  looted  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe* 
PostScript*  software  Add  memory 
Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fonts  tmd 
typefaces.  Even  connect  a  Macintosh. 
What  you’ll  like  is  the  reliability 
and  service  you've  come  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3,505.’  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID 


HEWLETT 
mL'HM  PACKARD 


NEWS 


Hitachi  and  Motorola  settle 
patent  infringement  dispute 

The  two  firms  agree  to  jointly  withdraw  pending  court  cases 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARIUNGTON 

casnpv 


Making  good  OQ  a  promise  nude  last  June 
to  readi  an  agreement.  Japan's  Hitadii 
Ltd.  and  Schaumburg,  in.<haaed  Motor¬ 
ola.  Inc.  reached  a  settlement  on  aU 
their  outstandiog  intdtectual  property 
disputeai  regaidnig  ffitadu’a  H/8  and 
H/i6  microcoatroflers  and  Motorola's 


68030  and  88000  family  of  micropnxes- 
sors. 

Motorola  issued  a  statement  last  week 
stating  that  H  wiD  jointly  file  a  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  and  the  U.&  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas 
(the  Austin  Divisiao)  requesting  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  aU  pending  cases  involving  the 
two  companies’  microcoiitroUer  and  mi¬ 


croprocessor  disputes. 

While  neither  company  would  com¬ 
ment  on  the  specifics  of  the  settlement. 
Michael  ^ter,  editor  and  publisher  of 
“The  Microprocessor  Report"  said  the 
settlement  will  probably  not  have  any  im¬ 
pact  on  users. 

However,  according  to  ^ter,  "Mo¬ 
torola  achieved  (its)  goal  in  cripplmg  Hita¬ 
chi’s  marketing  efforts  of  its  H8  until  it 
could  get  burly  close  to  coming  out  with  a 
conqwtitive  product." 

In  his  comment,  Slater  was  referring 
to  a  decision  made  last  March  by  Judge 
Lucius  D.  Bunton  m  of  the  U.S.  IXstrict 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas  in 
which  be  ruled  that  Hitachi’s  H8/532  mi- 
crocontit^ler  infringes  on  Motor^’s  pat¬ 
ents. 


WHEREVER  YOU  SELL 
WE  PROVIDE 
THE  MAINTENANCE 


If  your  next  sales  drive  is  in  Europe,  Systems  Reliability  is  already  there  to 
support  you. 

As  an  independent  company,  we  can  offer  you  a  tailored  maintenance  service 
for  all  your  equipment  -  to  the  same  high  standards  as  you  would  specify  yourself. 

We  take  complete  and  overall 
responsibility,  yet  we’re  highly  flexible. 

Our  package  can  include  on-site 
engineering  service  for  larger  customers,  a 
workshop  repair  service  and  full  warranty 
administration  to  cut  paperwork. 

Over  7000  companies  in  the  UK 
benefit  independenfly  from  the  services  of 
Systems  Reliability.  For  manufacturers 
without  a  recognised  maintenance  plan,  the 
benefits  are  even  greater. 

With  14  regional  offices  and  150 
engineers  we  can  provide  your  customers 
with  first  class  support  Such  support  is 
vital  to  your  sales  drive. 

Call  Greg  Stone  or  David  Ottewill  on 
+44  582  482602  to  increase  your  chances 
of  success. 


I  y  s  t  e  m  s 
|e  liability 

' 0  V  F  . 

Sfttrms  RgfiabSity  Pic,  400  Dallow  Road.  Lailuo. 
Bedfordshire  Ltll  lUR  United  iOngdom. 


Network  General 
pulls  Watchdog 

BY  JIM  NASH 

cwsTApr 


MENLO  PARK.  Calif.  —  Network  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  is  smarting  after  discovering 
that  network  technology  can  overshoot 
user  needs. 

Even  as  H  announced  enhancements  to 
Sniffer,  its  hi^-end  local-area  netwe^ 
analyzer  late  last  mooth.  Network  Gener¬ 
al  pulled  Watchdog,  a  low-end  LAN  moni¬ 
tor,  off  reseller  shelves.  Many  Saal,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  at 
Network  General,  said  be  had  misjudged 
the  network  sopfaisticatioo  of  companies 
with  smaller  LANs. 

By  week’s  end,  the  error  had  cost  Net¬ 
work  General  significantly:  Its  stodc  bot- 
toned  out  at  $4.50  per  share  before  ris¬ 
ing  again  this  week.  While  some  of  the 
slide  can  be  attributed  to  a  bear  market, 
company  sources  acknowledged  that  the 
firm’s  dedskm  played  a  significant  part  in 
theslide. 

Greg  Scojtt,  computing  services  man¬ 
ager  at  Oregon  State  Uoivasity’s  busi¬ 
ness  school,  said  be  gave  Watchdog  a 
four-day  tryout  and  found  it  lacking.  He 
complained  about  the  device’s  front  end. 

'it  had  a  really  chmky  user  intoface," 
Scott  said,  ‘in  this  day  and  age,  it’s  a 
crime  to  be  writing  front  ends  that  are  so 
hard  to  use."  He  erqrtained  that  overly 
structured  layering  stowed  him  down  as 
he  used  Watchdog.  Scott  suggested  that  it 
should  support  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  and  mouse  appbcatxms. 

Network  Gene^  sought  to  expaxti  its 
single  product  line  eariier  this  year  with 
V^tebdog.  Instead,  it  wffi  end  up  pending 
at  least  $200,000  to  buy  back  8to<±  from 
resellers  and  defer  productioa  of  new 
monitor  software. 

WOTOIIfUy  OW  0WOVP 

Saal  said  effective  this  month,  the 
company  wiD  market  Watchdog  solely 
throu^  manufacturers'  representatives, 
along  with  the  Sniffer  an^yxer.  Watch¬ 
dog,  priced  at  $1,995,  was  targeted  at 
companies  with  medium-size  homoge¬ 
neous  networks  as  well  as  large  multi- 
LAN  corporations  needing  a  monitor  on 
individual  networks. 

Some  companies  at  both  ends  of  that 
spectrum  will  be  hit  by  the  retreat  from 
resellers.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
(USGS)  has  thousands  of  netwmked 
workstxtioDS.  according  to  USGS  com¬ 
puter  engineer  Richard  Jenson.  However, 
its  Menk)  site  purchased  three 
Watchdogs  to  monitor  three  key  LANs. 
Jenson  also  purchased  Network  General’s 
Watchmaster,  a  Watchdog-dedicated  con- 
sde,  at  the  same  time. 

Network  General  has  said  it  wiD  put 
production  of  the  coruole  on  bold  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  monitoring  demands  of  larger  com¬ 
panies  that  do  not  need  the  console.  Jen¬ 
son  said  be  has  been  forced  to  buy 
software  and  load  it  onto  a  workstation  to 
take  ^^tchmaster’s  place. 

John  Rohal,  an  analyst  at  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
Ue,  Inc.,  said  be  sens^  confusioo  in  the 
market  and  among  users  after  seeing  Net¬ 
work  General’s  demonstration  at  Net- 
world '90  Dallas. 

“There  was  a  barrage  of  messages 
about  what  users  should  want  firom 
Watchdog,"  R(rfa]  said. 
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I  would  like  to  Attend  a  free  SAS*  Syetem  Bzecotive  Briefing 

Pleasse  contact  me  with  registraUon  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (dty) 


in  the  month  of 


Name 


Mailing  Address 


City  -  State  _ 

I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware 
My  specific  applications  needs  include;  _ 


Tel^hbneC 


in  these  operating  envirorunents 


SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Campus  Drive  Cary.  NC  27513 


cwioi? 


The  SAS*  System 
Executive 
Mefing... 
Coming  Soon 
to  Your  Area 

Join  US  for  the  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing.  You'll 
learn  how  the  world’s  leading 
applications  system  can  help 
you  exploit  your  organisation's 
most  strategic  asset-data. 

Designed  for  informatioti 
executives,  this  free  half-day 
season  gives  you  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  SAS  System's 
integrated  ap|rfications..And 
shows  you  how  to  extend  these 
applications  to  mote  users  than 
ev»'  before. 

Plan  now  to  atterxl  1990 
sessions  in  the  following  citieB: 


CA  Irvine . Sets 

Sacramento . Sept 

San  Diego  .  .  .  .  Oct 

San  Francisco . Oct 

CO  Denver . Nov 

PL  Jacksonville .  Nov 

Tamps .  Sept 

IL  Chiesgn . Sept 

Oct,  Nov.  Dec 

MA  Boston  . Sept 

MO  Bockville . Oct 

Ml  Detroit . Sept 

MN  Minneapolis . Ort 

NC  Cary  . Ort, 

Nov 

Chartottc . Oct 

Winstan.Sslem . Oct 

NE  Omaha . . Sept 

NJ  Edison . Nov 

SaddleBrook  Oct 

NM  Albuquerque . Sept 

NY  New  Ywk . Sept 

Poughkeepsie  . Ort 

OH  Cincinnati . Sept 

PA  King  of  Prussia  .  . .  Nov 

Pittsburgh . Sept 

Rl  Providence  .  ...  Oct 

SC  Columbia .  . .  Oct 

TN  Nashville . Nov 

TX  Austin  . Oct 

Dallas  . Nov 

El  Paso .  Sept 

Houston . Oct 

Midland  ....  ....  Nov 

CT  Salt  Lake  City  . Nov 

WI  Madison  . Dec 

WV  Charleston . Oct 

Montreal  ....  Oct 

Ottawa .  Sept 

Toronto . Sept 


Oct,  Nov.  Dk 


For  r^iMTAtioa 
Information,  mafl 
the  coopoB  At  lefL 
Or,  CAll  919-67TS200. 
In  CaimmIa,  caD 
416-443-MU. 


O' an  imp 


DigitaTs  Netwotk  Applkadon 
Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate 
apfjkalioas  and  share  infennation 
across  your  nuildvendor 
environment 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  tc^ether 
has  been  just  that-a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
integrated  applications  tunning  on 
different  vendors’  systems.  While 
ocher  computet  comptanks  ate  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 
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computers  to  work  together,  Digital- 
a  company  whose  computers  have 
always  worked  together-offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  work 
together.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  outs.  In  fact,  NAS 
works  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  h  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  can  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macinto^,*  a  Lotus® 


spreadsheet  ftom  an  MS-DOS"  PC,  a 
drawing  from  a  UNIX"  workstation, 
data  ftom  an  IBM*  mainftame,  a 
scanned  image  ftom  the  network  and 
integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  then  send  it  electronically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 
connections  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

NA&  Why  h  works. 

Achieving  integration  like  this 
requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 
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software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Digital’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  fieedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfort^le  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  information  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 

NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applications  to 
work  together  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  road.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  for  more  information 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343^1040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 
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htt  fiber  i^ikM 

■  GTE  Fiber  Opbc  Products 
said  recently  it  has  a  new  & 
ber-opcic  spbce  available 
that  will  re^utionize  the 
yny  hber-optic  cables  are 
linked.  CalM  the  Fastofneric 
strike,  the  new  product  uses 
DO  adhesive  or  special  tools 
for  assembly,  a  major  ad¬ 
vance  in  fib^-optic  strikes, 
the  company  said.  The  spbce 
is  create  simply  by  inserting 
prepared  opti^  fibers  into 
each  end  of  the  spike  and 
snapping  into  place  end  caps 
ma^ed  with  a  fiber-cleave 
gauge. 

UN  vitliwit  wires 

■  NCR  Corp.  said  recently 
that  it  is  the  first  major  ven¬ 
dor  to  introduce  a  high¬ 
speed  wireless  local-area  net- 

interfiu:e  card.  Called 
the  NCR  Wave  LAN,  it  trans¬ 
mits  data  at  2M  Irit/sec., 
more  than  nine  times  faster 
than  any  other  wireless  LAN 
now  available.  NCR  said.  The 
card  is  also  compatible  with 
Novell.  Inc.’s  Netware  and 
features  spread  spectrum 
frequency  tecluKriogy.  which 
features  hi^riy  relttUe  and 
secure  data  transmBskm 
without  interference  or  in- 
terception.  The  ^ve  LAN 
has  a  suggested  retail  prke 
of  $  1 ,390  for  the  Network  In¬ 
terface  Card,  including  No- 
vdl  drivers  and  an  omnidirec- 
tkxial  antenna.  An  optional 
Data  Encryption  Standard 
feature  sefls  for  $90. 

LCD  piteit  ia  ftcu 

■  Id  Focus  Systems.  Inc. 
said  last  week  that  it  was 
awarded  a  patent  (or  a  high- 
resolutioo— 1.280  by  1.024 
pixels  or  greater  —  mono- 
chrone  LCD.  Prior  attempts 
of  LCD  makers  to  design 
high-resohition  LCDs  were 
hindeied  by  inadequate  re¬ 
fresh  rates.  In  Focus  solved 
the  problem  by  staddog  two 
1 .2^  by  5 1 2-pixel  LCD  i^- 
els.  using  a  process  called  in- 
terdigiatiitg.  Each  panel  con- 
tarns  alternating  rows  of 
active  and  inactive  pixels  that 
are  staggered  so  that  each 
active  tow  aligns  with  an  inac¬ 
tive  row.  Int^ghating  the 
panels  reduces  the  number  of 
rows  that  must  be  refreshed 
byapaoel 


Packing  some  sense  into  computers 

MCC  works  on  a  knowledge  base  of  the  things  evetybody — but  machines — knows 
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When  the  filin  2001:  A 
SptKt  Odyssey  appeared 
in  1969.  it  sent  people’s 
expectations  of  intelli¬ 
gent  computers  to  a  new 
and  vastly  higher  level.  HAL  could  not 
only  comiKtte.  but  could  reason,  con¬ 
ceive  mischief  and  react  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  with  intelligeoce  and  cunning. 

Since  then,  people  have  waited  in 
great  anticipation  for  computers  to 
achieve  a  stmiUr  level  of  intelligent. 
Unfortunately,  the  great  expectations 
for  artifidal  intelligence  have  been 
tempered  by  the  harsh  reabty  that 
there  are  no  shortcuts  to  building  intel¬ 
ligence  into  machines. 

In  1 964,  a  young  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty-educated  computer  scientist.  Doug 
Lenat,  decided  to  manually  construct  a 
knowted^  base  for  computers  that 
would  build  common  sense  into  soft¬ 
ware.  Such  COTC^As  as  “animals  Uve 
for  a  single,  striid  interval  of  time”  or 
“nothing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once” 
are  simply  not  available  in  machine 
knowledge.  Lenat  reasoned  that  com¬ 
puters  needed  access  to  general 
knowledge  —  knowledge  that  was  so 
obvious  that  the  encyclopedia  omitted 
it  —  before  these  machioes  could  ap¬ 
proach  usefol  inteUigence. 

Whot' a  missing? 

“We're  driven  constantly  by  examples 
of  what  is  not  there  rather  than  what  is 
there,”  Lenat  said  from  his  office  at 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  (MCO.  “People  foil  back 
on  general  knowle^,  but  ccsnputer 
programs  can't  do  that;  they  don’t 
kam  very  weU  on  their  own.  Infoct.all 
avenues  are  closed  to  software  today.” 

With  that  in  mind.  Lenat  came  to 
MCC  and  embarked  on  a  10-year  proj¬ 
ect  he  called  Cyc  (from  en-oc^lopedia). 
Tltt  goal  is  to  create  a  sin^.  intel^ 
gent  system  whose  knowledge  base 
coiAains  tens  of  miHioDs  of  focts.  be¬ 
liefs,  categorks,  relations  and  prob- 
km-aolv^  methods  that  define  our 
reality.  Six  ye^  into  the  enormous  ef¬ 
fort.  Lenat  daims  to  be  more  than  half¬ 
way  to  bis  go^  and  says  that  Cyc. 
which  began  with  about  a  10%  chauce 
of  success,  is  now  at  a  60%  or  70% 
chance  of  achieving  its  objective. 

“Almost  aO  software  in  the  21st 
century  will  be  baaed  on  a  platform  d 
common  sense,”  Lenat  predicted.  "It 
will  be  unthmkaUe  to  write  a  program 
not  based  on  common  sense.” 

Lenat  and  hb  team  of  researchers 
scan  nev^npers  and  magazines  daily, 
along  with  scores  of  bodes  and  pam¬ 
phlets  seddog  examples  of  vdiat  is  not 
there  —  that  is,  the  information  that 
the  writer  assumed  the  reader  knew. 
Armed  with  these  cjxmtkss  bits  of 
facts  and  assumptions,  the  Cyc  team 
has  developed  a  language  (CycL)  and  a 
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MCC’s  Doug  Lenat  views  his  Cye  database  of  common  knowledge 


structure  for  the  knowledge  base. 

Current  expert  systems,  made  up  of 
a  knowledge  base  and  an  inference  en¬ 
gine.  are  brittle,  Lenat  said.  They  are 
unable  to  cope  with  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions.  thus  rendering  most  of  the  us¬ 
able  inteUigence  out  of  them.  Cyc  in¬ 
corporates  an  ever-expanding  l^wl- 
edge  base  along  with  25  inference  en¬ 
gines.  “Learning  occurs  at  the  edge  of 
what  you  know;  the  more  you  know, 
the  more  you  can  leam,"  Lenat  said. 
’"Ilus  foct  has  held  back  machine 
learning  for  20  years.” 

The  painstaJdng  task  of  manuaUy 
embedding  facts  into  Cyc  will  certainly 
take  the  project  until  1995  and  likely 
beyond-  “Perhaps  the  hardest  truth  to 
face  —  one  that  AI  has  been  trying  to 
wriggk  out  of  for  34  years  —  is  that 
there’s  probably  no  elegant,  effortless 
way  to  obtain  that  immense  knowlege 
base.”  Lenat  stated  in  a  mid-project 
report.  “Rather,  the  bulk  of  the  effort 
must  —  at  least  initiaUy  —  be  manual 
entry  of  assertion  after  assertion. ' ' 

TTie  Cyc  project  exists  with  the  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  cd  companies  such  as 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Appk  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.,  Bellcore.  Hai^  Corp., 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  NCR  Corp. .  ^ 
members  of  the  MCC  consortium. 
Each  contribute  $500,000  aiuiually  to 
the  project,  freeing  Lenat  from  the 
pressures  be  would  face  in  an  academic 
environment.  “This  project  was  im- 
possibk  to  do  in  academia  in  the  ’80s,” 
Lenat  said.  “No  singk  company,  not 
even  one  tike  DEC,  would  fu5^  a  multi- 
milbon-dollar  project  with  a  10% 
chance  of  success.  ” 

At  MCC.  Lenat  has  had  the  luxury 
to  spe^  what  be  terms  “two  person 
centuries'  ’  to  create  Cyc. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  labor  are  al¬ 
ready  transferring  to  MCC's  share¬ 
holders.  Bellcore  is  working  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer  adviser  assistant  that  would  give 
one  of  its  member  companies,  US 
West,  on-line  advice  for  striving  cus¬ 
tomer  problems.  DEC  is  developing  its 


Sizer  expert  system  based  on  Cyc. 

John  McDermott,  head  of  OECs  AI 
research  group,  said  customers  often 
want  to  handle  oMnpkx.  specialized 
ta^  and  have  difficulty  determining 
the  size  of  the  system  they  are  going  to 
need.  Because  of  the  specialized  nature 
of  the  problem,  a  customer  cannot  buy 
the  solution  off  the  shelf,  so  they  now 
require  a  DEC  sales  representative  te 
come  in  and  spend  seve^  months  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  system’s  requirements. 

Sizer  will  incorporate  a  large  knowl¬ 
edge  base  with  both  specialized  and 
commonsense  informatioQ.  It  will  al¬ 
low  a  DEC  salesman  to  make  a  quali¬ 
fied  sizing  estimate  in  minutes  rather 
than  months  based  on  the  parameters 
of  the  customer's  needs.  “A  knowl¬ 
edge  base  will  have  gaps,  so  we  need  a 
system  with  common  sense,  one  that 
can  reason  by  analogy.”  McDermott 
said.  "Cyc  is  a  good  toolfor  building  up 
such  a  knowledgebase.” 

SaH-odfustfng 

Eventually,  Lenat  expects  Cyc  to  be 
abk  to  program  new  informatioa  into 
itself  automatically.  Even  today,  the 
computer  system  on  which  Cyc  is  built 
sper^  eadi  evening  analyzing  and 
“contemplating”  the  information  it  re- 
c^ved  that  day.  When  conqdete,  Cyc 
wiU  contain  5  bilfion  bytes  of  informa- 
ti<m  —  10,000  tim^  larger  than  a 
typical  expert  system  today. 

Most  importantly.  Lenat's  work  is 
considered  “breakthrough”  level 
technology.  Gordon  Bell,  creator  of 
the  DEC  VAX  and  currently  chief  sci¬ 
entist  at  Stardem  Computer,  Inc.,  said 
that  Cyc  “could  provide  the  U.S.  a 
competitive  advantage  in  the  global 
marketplace.  It  could  make  MCC 
wortbvdiik  aU  by  Itself.  ” 

Added  DEC'S  McDermott:  “C;^  is 
definitely  a  breakthrou^  project 
Doug  h^  defined  the  right  way  to  go 
about  using  largd  amounts  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Just  the  foci  that  he  is  doing  it  is 
critical  Somebody  has  ta” 
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Otdinary  Sesskxi  Managemeti 

VS.TFX 


Ever  hear  your  users  clamor  for  session  management? 
Probably  not.  But  just  try  to  count  requests  for  faster 
access  to  multiple  applications  and  databases.  And  for 
integration  of  applications. 

Your  users  need  more  than  conventional  session 
management.  They  need  a  tool  that  delivers  timely 
information  in  a  form  that  boosts  responsiveness  and 
produaivity.  They  need  a  network  tool  that  takes 
them  beyond  session  management.  They  need  TPX 
from  LEGENT. 

TPX  goes  beyond  session  management  to  provide 
the  power  of  Application  Integration  and  present 
information  from  multiple  applications  on  a  single 
customized  screen.  And  TPX  can  provide  SAA/CUA 
compliant  panels  as  well. 

But  perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  TPX  is 
its  efficiency.  With  its  modular,  streamlined,  multiserver 
architecture,  TPX  provides  funaionality  with  no 
compromise  to  overhead.  You  get  tlje  power  you  need 
without  exhausting  resources. 

Find  out  why  over  1800  data  centers  worldwide 
have  already  chosen  TPX  for  session  management... 

_  and  a  whole  lot  more.  Contact  your  local  LEGENT 

TPX:  Beyond  account  representative  or  call  800-323-2600 
session  man^ment.  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania). 

Free  30-day  trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM 
•  environments. 
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EDITORIAL 

Distant  thunder 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  75%  of 
those  who  will  be  in  the  wortt  force  in 
the  year  2000  are  already  in  the 
work  force,  it  is  clear  why  we  all 
should  be  concerned  with  what  that  work  force 
wiU  look  Eke.  After  all,  most  of  us  will  still  be  a 
part  of  it,  perhaps  holding  professional  manage¬ 
rial  positions,  too. 

In  the  information  systems  area,  the  current 
thinking  is  that  the  demand  for  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals  will  outstrip  the  supply  by  a  substantial 
margin,  not  only  hCTe  but  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  as  well. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  facts  are  these:  The  overall  la¬ 
bor  force  will  grow  only  1.2%  per  year  in  the 
1990s  —  more  than  twice  as  slowly  as  the 
growth  rate  of  the  1970s.  The  labor  force  in  Ja¬ 
pan  and  Europe  w^  actually  decline. 

I  Fully  80%  of  the  meager  labor-force  growth  in 

^  U.S  will  be  composed  of  immigrants,  minor- 
,  ities  and  women.  Oiily  45%  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  year  2000  will  be  white  males,  whose  num¬ 
bers  have  dominated  IS  employment. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  education  front,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  college  freshmen  planning  computer-re¬ 
lated  majors  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  just 
ei^t  years  ago.  Half  of  the  MIS  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  U.S.  are  foreign  students,  who  in¬ 
creasingly  are  returning  to  their  native  lands  on 
completing  their  education. 

As  a  nation  of  government  institutions  and  pri¬ 
vate  companies,  how  are  we  responding  to  this 
looming  crisis? 

On  the  local  level,  our  public  schools  are  in  tur¬ 
moil  One  IS-year-old  in  five  is  illiterate  —  one 
in  five.  Last  year,  a  sample  of  13-year-olds  from 
the  U.S.  finished  dead  last  in  math,  ninth  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  11th  in  homework  when  measured 
against  children  from  11  other  countries.  Our 
kids  finished  first  in  one  category  —  television 
viewing — by  watching  five  hours  or  more  of  TV 
daily. 

On  the  national  level,  the  number  of  federally 
funded  fellowships  and  traineeships  fell  from 
60,000  in  1970  to  less  than  13,000  in  1986.  In 
I  the  last  10  years,  the  value  of  Pell  grants,  the  ma- 

jor  federal  assistance  program  for  undergradu- 
I  ates,  has  been  cut  in  hidf.  Measured  in  real  dol- 
I  lars,  the  education  budget  of  President  Bush  — 

I  the  avowed  education  president  —  is  smaller 
than  President  Reagan's  budget  of  1989. 

If  the  threat  of  a  shratage  of  IS  labor  isn't^ 
enough  to  scare  you,  consider  what  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  worker  shortages  are  doing  in  Japan.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Coopers  &  Lybrand’s  Tokyo  office, 
new  IS  hires  are  demanding  up  to$16,()00  more 
than  existing  staff,  and  wage  increases  among 
some  IS  titles  are  running  at  20%  per  year. 

As  the  federal  government,  several  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  local  communities  across  the  land 
struggle  with  the  worst  fiscal  crunch  in  memory, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  future  and  that  part 
of  our  destiny  we  still  control  We  must  move  be¬ 
yond  the  rhtforic  of  politics  and  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  stake  we  all  have  in  fedng  a  national 
crisis  before  it  becomes  a  total  national  disgrace. 


DBMS  downsizing 

The  real  problem  facing  relation¬ 
al  database  management  system 
vendors  is  that  many  prospects 
who  used  to  be  wiiuig  to  pay 
$500,000  for  a  departmental 
computer  and  $50,000  for  a 
RD^S  are  deckling  to  buy  a 
$5,000  personal  computer  and  a 
$500  RDBMS  instes^  Some  d 
them  are  the  same  pro^wcts 
who  concluded  that  buying  a  $5 
mitlioo  mainframe  computer  and 
a  $500,000  RDBMS  didn't  makp 
sense  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
could  buy  a  departmental  com¬ 
puter  and  RDBMS  for  a  tenth 
the  cost 

Just  think:  Customers  of 
RDBMS  vendors  can  buy  a  PC- 
based  RDBMS  for  a  hu^edth 
of  the  cost  of  a  departmental 
computer  verskm.  lius  repre¬ 
sents  quite  a  probl^  for  any 
vendor,  particularly  when  a  com¬ 
pany’s  overhead  structure  is 
geared  to  much  larger.  iiMlivktual 
sales.  Sales  can  slow  down  ^ter 
than  expenses  can  be  cut.  It's 
hke  a  pl^  in  a  deadly  spiral.  It’s 
no  fun,  and  there  is  no  painless 
solution. 

}oknJ.Culliiumt 
President 
The  Cullinatu  Group,  Inc. 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

Language  barrier 

I  read  with  interest  the  article 
"Beware  the  dark  side  of  4GLs" 
|CW,Aug.271. 

As  a  systems  programmer 
who  has  installed  and  supported 
many  vendors'  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  language  (4GL}  offerings,  1 
would  like  to  add  an  additional 
caveat.  In  my  experience,  proce- 
dhrai  languages,  such  as  Cobol, 
Fortran  and  otbers,  have  ANSI 
standard  versions  at  their  cores. 


4GLs.  on  the  other  hand,  have 
only  their  individual  vendor  stan¬ 
dards  behind  them. 

!  have  found  that  each  new  re¬ 
lease  of  many  of  the  4GLs  cur¬ 
rently  available  includes  a  thick 
stack  of  PTFs  that  needs  to  be 
applied  to  the  new  verskm  if  you 
want  things  such  as  field  justifi¬ 
cation  or  translation  to  behave  in 
the  same  way  it  did  before  the 
upgrade.  In  many  that  1 
have  been  in,  this  has  led  to  the 
need  to  cho(^  between  apply¬ 
ing  the  PTF  and  therein  neutral- 
ixing  some  gee-whiz  new  func¬ 
tion  or  patching  every  4GL 
applicaticm  program  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  it  wiD  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  "new  standard." 

This  has  led  to  the  dedaoD  in 
.  some  shc^  to  use  4GLs  only  for 
prototyping  and  quick-and-dirty 
applications.  "Re^"  production 
applications  are  written  in  CICS. 
Cc^  or  some  other  "standard" 
langua^. 

I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  vendors  can't  maintain  up¬ 
ward  compatibility,  because 
4GLs  have  many  benefits  and 
strengths. 

Gregory  A.  Randis 
Systems  Programmer 
IngUtBood,  Calif. 

Name  calling 

1  am  writing  for  all  the  systems 
programmers  who  seem  to  have 
fallen  through  a  large  crack  in 
your  “Annual  Salary  Survey" 
(CW,  Sept.  3].  Maybe  you  at 
Computerworid  b^ve  ffiat 
those  who  call  themselves  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  arerealty  systems 
programmers  undergoing  analy¬ 
sis  so  they  demand  lower  sai^ 
ries.  What  exactly  is  an  “operat¬ 
ing  systems  programmer?"  Do 
they  work  on  OS  systems? 
Haven't  you  heard  about  MVS? 
What  about  VSE? 


I  recently  attended  a  "techni¬ 
cal"  third-party  software  ven¬ 
dor's  educatior^  course.  When 
the  50  attendees  listed  their  job 
titles,  45  called  themselves  "sys¬ 
tems  analysts,"  and  aD  listed 
their  duties  as  "technical"  as 
posed  to  "end  user."  I  was  the 
only  “systems  programmer" 
list^  Yet.  when  1  asked  a  simple 
questioa  on  VSAM  share  op¬ 
tions.  the  instrtictors  and  stu¬ 
dents  demurred.  They  would 
“get  back  to  me  later  on  that 
QtM."  I  realized  these  were  rrot 
the  bits-and-bytes  people  I 
thought  they  were. 

Where  were  your  definitions 
of  the  job  categories  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  nontechnical  Compu- 
terworid  reader?  You  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  some  of  the  jcA  titles 
listed  overlap,  are  ambiguous  or 
generally  cause  coofusion  to  the 
unindoctrinated. 

We  systems  programmers 
are  not  systems  analysts,  al¬ 
though  we  seem  to  have  been 
dumped  in  with  them,  f^haps 
the  systems  analysts  were  the 
only  ones  not  too  busy  to  re¬ 
spond  to  your  survey. 

Those  who  can.  do.  Those 
who  can't  would  probably  like  a 
nice  job  at  Computerworid  as  a 
data  processing  specialist. 

Dopid  L  Gallinson 
Corporate  Supervisor  of 
^/sterns 
Benjamin  Moore  A  Co. 

Montvale.N.J. 


Computerworid  toekomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  ^wittid  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief 
Computerworid,  PXX  Box  9171, 
STS  Cockituate  Road,  From  ing- 
kam.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number 
(5(m  07SS931:  MCI  MaiL 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  phone  nunUwr  for  veri¬ 
fication. 
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VIEWPOINT 


A  whole  new  ball  game 


CLINTCW  WILDER 


Instead  of  the  traditional  hard- 
imock  experience  of  years  in 
Bull  Du  p/baMf-type  minor  league 
towns,  LaRussa  possesses  a  law 
degree.  He  has  b^en  the  mold 
of  the  tobacco-chewing,  go-get* 
’ero*bo3^  dugout  denizen  with  a 
reputation  for  intelbgence.  pre¬ 
paredness  and  an  insatiable  ap¬ 
petite  for.  strategic  information. 

He  is  also  the  best  manager  in 
baseball  today  and  will  be  leading 
his  As  into  their  third  straight 
World  Series  tomorrow  night. 

In  the  IS  world,  a  new  breed 
of  successful  manager  is  also 
emerging  —  younger,  more 
business-sawy  and  increasingly 
aware  of  the  forces  far  from  the 
data  center  that  shape  a  compa¬ 
ny's  success  or  failure.  These 
new  managers  may  have  back¬ 
grounds  in  consulting,  market¬ 
ing,  finance,  manufacturing  or 
strategic  planning.  Increasingly, 
many  of  them  are  women. 

Like  3  newly  appointed  base- 


WQder  is  senior  edi- 

tor.  maaaaerneni  and  a  former  sports- 
writer. 


ban  manager,  they  usuaOy  arrive 
with  a  mandate  for  change.  The 
old  ways  of  managing  IS  —  the 
things  that  made  a  company  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  past  —  dm’t  work 
anynxne.  The  options  of  down¬ 
sizing,  decentralizing  and  out¬ 
sourcing.  anathema  to  some  tra¬ 
dition-bound  IS  shops, 'are  high 
on  the  agenda  of  the  new  manag¬ 
er.  Not  necessarily  to  implement 
but  certainly  to  consider. 

Although  LaRussa  is  the  best 
example  of  the  new  breed  of 
baseb^  manager,  he  is  not 
alone.  Look  among  basebaD’s 
most  successful  teams,  and  more 
often  than  not.  you'll  see  this 
new  type  of  manager,  young,  in¬ 
tense.  perhaps  less  colorful  than 
the  crusty  sldf^wr  of  old  but  also 
more  cerebral. 

Both  division-winning  Na¬ 
tional  League  managers,  Btts- 
burgh’s  Jim  Leyland  and  Cindn- 
nati’s  Lou  PinieUa  (in  his  first 
season  with  the  team),  are  also 
examples.  Current  White  Sox 
manager  Jefr  Torborg ,  a  fa  vorite 
to  win  M^ger  of  the  Year  hon¬ 
ors  for  leading  a  team  of  young 
unknowns  to  baseball's  third- 
best  record,  is  another  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

Appropriately,  too,  these 
managers  are  themselves  com¬ 
puter-literate.  LaRussa,  Tor- 
borg.  the  Texas  Rangers'  Bobby 
Valentine  and  others  are  noted 
for  their  use  of  PC  databases  to 


analyze  pitching  matchups, 
pinch-hitting  decisions,  pta^ 
ment  of  fielders  and  scores  of 
other  strategic  factors  that  can 
t  urn  losses  into  wins. 

It  doesn't  always  work  — 


baseball  PC  pioneer  Davey  John¬ 
son  was  firH  as  the  New  York 
Mets'  manager  this  year  —  but 
it  does  exemi^  an  innovative 
approach  to  tte  Grand  01'  Gamt. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every 
company  needs  new  blood  in  15 
management.  In  basebaQ.  there 


are  several  highly  successful  old- 
line.  old-school  managers:  Tom¬ 
my  Lasordi  in  Los  Angles.  Rog¬ 
er  (>aig  in  San  Prandico,  joe 
Morgan  in  Boston.  Sparky  An¬ 
derson  in  Detroit  Their  style 
continues  to  work  wdl  in  their 
reflective  orgamiations.  and 
m^or-league  baseball  franchises 
can  be  as  different  from  each 
other  in  corporate 
culture  as  Apple  is 
fromSM. 

IS  management  is 
becoming  like  base¬ 
ball  management  in 
axwther  way:  job  se¬ 
curity.  A  lo^g  rec¬ 
ord,  or  a  failed  sys¬ 
tems  project,  »  not 
always  the  reason 
for  a  firing  —  dash- 
with  the  estab¬ 
lished  corporate  cul¬ 
ture  can  also  do  it 
New  York  Yankees 
managers  have  an 
even  shorter  job  life 
expectancy  than 
CIOs. 

And  bow  about 
dealing  with  the 
skills  shortage?  Top- 
notch  pitchers  and 
^  catchers  are  becom¬ 
ing  as  scarce  as 
crack  global  network  managers 
or  C+  +  programming  whizaes. 
Of  course,  big  bucks  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  attracting  them  —  but  so 
is  having  a  stable  organization 
and  a  manager  with  a  reputatioo 
for  treating  "players"  with  re- 
while  getting  top  perfor¬ 


mances  out  of  them.  Just  ask 
Rickey  Henderson  to  coonnre 
the  Oeldand  duhhnwsr  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  the  one  be  left  be- 
l^inthe  Bronx. 

Like  many  a  succeasful  IS 
manager.  LaRussa  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  workmg  for  perhaps  the 
most  progressive  organizatioo  in 
basel^  today.  Harvard-educat¬ 
ed  Oakland  general 
Sandy  Alderson  has  engineered 
a  dramatic  turnaround  of  the 
team’s  fortunes  both  on  and  off 
the  field  —  a  strong  higb^evel 
executive  sponsor  if  there  ever 
was  one.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  be  uses  a  PC.  too.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  there  ts  (or 
was)  George  Steinbrenner. 

More  than  any  other  profes- 
sional  sport,  baseball  thrives  on 
the  use  of  informatian  for  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  Sure  there’s 
00  sdwtitute  for  talent;  if  a  Rog¬ 
er  Cienaens  or  Dave  Stewart  is 
"on,"  aS  the  right  strategy  in  the 
world  isn't  going  to  come  close 
to  beating  him. 

But  consistently  having  the 
right  batter  at  the  plate  or 
throwing  the  right  pitch  in  a 
game-deciding  situatian  wiD  sep¬ 
arate  the  successful  teams  from 
the  also-rans. 

In  baseball,  as  in  business,  the 
manager  who  uses  the  best  data 
to  make  the  most  effective  deci- 
sions  wiD  come  out  on  top  in  the 
long  run.  And  the  new  br«ed.  in 
baseball  and  IS,  is  proving  that  to 
be  truer  than  ever  in  the ’90s. 

In  fact,  that's  why  they're 
called  mapi^grrs. 


Aspiring  managers: 
Don’t  flatten  any  ducks 


MICHAEL  COHN 


If  you  are  an  in¬ 
formation  sys¬ 
tems  manager, 
skip  this  article. 
Plc^  flip  to 
another  page. 
Catch  up  on 
Systems  &  Software.  Go  ahead 
and  peruse  the  Careers  section. 

()nly  Donmanagers  should 
read  on.  I’m  quite  serious  about 
this.  Yet  I  suspect  a  few  manag¬ 
ers  are  sticking  with  this 
piece. 

Stop  reaifing  it'  You  won't  be 
interested!  It’s  a  very  technical 
discusskm  about  denormalizing 
relational  tables. 

There,  that  should  have 
scared  them  off.  Nowfor  the  rest 


of  us  . . .  have  3rou  ever  won¬ 
dered  why  those  folks  are  man¬ 
agers  ndiile  we  remain  aspiring 
nonmanagers? 

It’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  ex¬ 
perience  or  talent  or  marrying 
the  chief  financial  officer's  over¬ 
weight  cousin.  However,  if  the 


Coho  ii  Oyifia  to  be  a  ctMntiuter  saks- 
moa  in  Atkau. 


CFO's  overweight  cousin  is 
available,  a  couple  of  dates  might 
not  be  a  tud  idea. 

What  really  matters  in  crawl¬ 
ing  your  way  up  the  manage¬ 
ment  ladder  is  learning  to  speak 
management  lingo. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  with 
buzzwords  and  acronyms.  Don't 
try  to  sound  intellig^t:  people 
will  expect  you  to  code  some¬ 
thing. 

If  you  want  to  dr  in  manage¬ 
ment,  you  have  to  sound  like 
management. 

Now  don’t  get  worked  up 
about  this.  Don't  fork  over  40 
grand  for  an  MBA.  I’ve  saved 
you  all  that  pain  and  suffering  by 
listing  below  the  hottest  man¬ 
agement  phrases  bouncmg 
around  the  boardrocxn  today. 

Memorize  them!  Of  course, 
they’re  not  as  exciting  as  "Stop 
the  presses!"  or  "Is  there  a  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  house?"  but  you’ll 
knock  tte  socks  off  the  chi^  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  the  next  big 
meeting. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  once 
get  to  ydl.  "Is  there  a  doctor  in 
the  bous^’  in  a  crowded  restau¬ 
rant.  Three  peofAe  came  running 


. . .  ih^  were  lawyers. 

•  Let’s  take  that  off-line.  If 
you  want  to  be  an  IS  manager, 
keep  this  phrase  in  your  arsenal 
It  comes  in  partiailarly  handy 
when  you've  just  come  up  with 
this  great  idea.  caOed  a  meeting 
about  this  great  idea,  told  every¬ 
one  about  this  great  idea  ai^ 
then  someone  brings  up  a  point 
that  makes  you  look  like  an  idiot 

•  Get  everyone  on  board.  In 
IS,  it  doesn’t  matter  if  your  idea 
is  good  or  bad.  As  long  as  "ev¬ 
eryone's  on  board,"  you  really 
can’t  get  into  trouble,  but  when 
everyone’s  not  on  board,  it's  a 
bad  thing. 

Some  folks  are  busy  getting 
their  feet  wet  Some  are  in  hot 
water.  StiO  others  are  in  over 
their  heads.  These  piys  are 
probably  not  on  board.  Some 
people  get  on  board  who  you 
reaUy  wish  were  overbo^ 
Most  often,  people  miss  the  boat 
altogether. 

•  What’a  the  bottom  tine? 
You  hear  this  a  lot  when  a  meet¬ 
ing  has  run  over  by  10  minutes. 
IS  managers  are  too  sophisticat¬ 
ed  to  say,  “Get  to  the  point. 
C3huck."  or  "Put  a  bd  on  H. 
Chuck."  Instead,  they  say, 
"What’s  the  bottom  iin^’’  Then 
you  and  Chuck  and  everybody 
else  hurry  off  to  the  cafeteria  b^ 
fore  they  stop  serving  frozen  yo¬ 
gurt 

•  1  hate  to  aay  "I  told  you 


BO."  In  management  lingo,  this 
means  the  same  thing  as  “I  told 
you  so." 

•  I’m  juBt  playing  devil'a  ad¬ 
vocate.  IS  managers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  argue  with  people  and 
caQ  them  funny  names.  That’s 


considered  unprofessional  But  if 
you  first  say,  “Look  I'm  just 
playing  devil’s  advocate,"  then 
you  can  use  any  funny  names  you 
want 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  only 
pby  devil's  advocate  with  people 
a  lot  smaller  than  you. 

•  The  beat<ase  acenario.  IS 
nunagers  talk  about  this  aU  the 
time,  espedaliy  when  they're 
trying  to  get  you  to  woik  oo 
something. 

•  The  worat-caae  acenario.  IS 
managers  talk  about  this  all  the 
time,  e^wdafiy  after  you’ve 
staoled  working  on  sometl^. 

•  Let’a  not  reinvent  the 
wheel.  IS  managers  are  ready 
wHb  this  when  they’re  asked  to 
do  a  bunch  of  work.  It's  the  same 


as  saying,  "We  did  that  before, 
let'snotdoitagam." 

Of  course,  it's  also  the  same 
as  saying.  did  that  before, 
and  boy  did  we  screw  it  iq>."  IS 
managers  hope  no  one  can  tell 
the  difference. 


•  Rrat  thing  in  the  morning. 
This  i^uraae  describes  how  IS 
managers  tackle  aO  of  the  tough 
problems  that  come  up  just  be¬ 
fore  bowling  league. 

•  Ducka  in  a  row.  Don’t  be 
confused  by  this  phrase.  IS  man¬ 
agers  don’t  rea^  chase  ducks 
around  the  office  trying  to  get 
them  in  a  straight  hne.  Nowa¬ 
days.  you  can  go  out  and  buy 
tbm  tiat  way. 

When  IS  managers  are  about 
to  go  live  with  a  really  big  sys¬ 
tem.  this  is  the  way  they  get 
ready. 

•  Rubber  meets  the  road. 
Ttus  is  when  IS  managers  find 
out  if  they  were  ready.  Usually, 
when  the  rubber  meets  the  rood, 
H  flattens  aH  their  ducks. 


Is  MANAGERS  ARE  too  sophisticated  to 
say,  “Get  to  the  point.  Chuck,”  or  “Put  a 
lid  on  it.  Chuck."  Instead,  they  say, 
"What’s  the  bottom  line?”  Then  you  and  Chuck 
and  everybody  else  hurry  off  to  the  cafeteria 
before  they  stop  serving  frozen  yogurt. 
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to  integrate  information 


so  you’re  free  to  integrate  Unisys 


initiative 


free  to  protect  past  investments 


Unisys.  A  framework 
you  freedom. 


Every  enterprise  runs  better  \«hen  information 
runs  freely  to  the  people  who  need  it  most. That's 
why  you  need  a  computer  company  that  gives 
you  freedom  to  integrate  all  the  information  you 
work  with.  And  that’s  why  integrated  information 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Unisys  Architecture 

Our  architecture  is  designed  to  give  you  an  open 
information  network  that  turns  isolated  informa 
tion  sources  into  a  single  resource.  It’s  the  first 
one  to  take  open  system  standards  and  apply 
them  across  the  board  to  all  levels  ot  computing, 
from  workstations  to  departmental  servers  and 
mainframes— and  to  create  an  enterprise-wide 
network. 

That  means  productive  interoperability.  It  means 
freedom  to  share  network  services;  share  files 
and  data  among  multiple  platforms:  move  appli¬ 
cations  between  platforms;  and  benefit  from  the 
consistency  of  applications  and  training  across 
an  open  information  network. 

Many  of  the  systems  and  software  products  to 
start  you  down  this  road  are  here  today.  Many  are 
yet  to  come. 

Our  goal  is  clear:To  give  you  the  greatest  freedom 
of  choice  in  a  multi-vendor  environment. The 
freedom  to  integrate  what  you  have  with  what 
you  need. The  freedom  to  stay  competitive. 

So  call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  48.  And  see  how 
good  freedom  can  be. 


We  make  it  happen 


Waste  Managfflient,  Inc.,  is  makii^  the  world 
a  mwie  beautiful  place.  And  we’re  proud  to  pitch  in. 


Beautiful  landscapes.  Unspoiled 
vistas.  For  years,  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  the  bu^ess  of  Waste 
Management,  Inc.  And  they  reached  the 
top  because  one  thing  was  always  clear- 
nobody  beat  them  in  customer  service. 

But  when  their  business  grew  from 
$650  millm  to  $4.5  billion  in  less  than  10 
years,  the  burning  question  was:  Could 
they  be  big  and  still  be  the  best? 

Software  AG  had  the  answer. 

With  our  ADABAS  and  NATURAL 
application  development  environment, 
Waste  Maiuigement  is  able  to  maintain 


their  high  level  of  customer  service  with 
their  rapid  expansion 

“The  power  of  NATURAL  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  prep)are  each  of  our  five 
hundred  field  locations  for  a  massive 
increase  in  transaction  processing,”  says 
Ed  Bacom,  V.P.-Finance,  North  America 
Group.  “And  because  it  ^ows  us  to  cus¬ 
tom  design  the  system  for  each  opera- 
tkm,  we’re  able  to  pinpoint  the  special 
needs  of  our  customers  and  fulfill  them.” 

Today  Waste  Management  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  They  are  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  disposal  and  recycling  services 


in  the  world,  and  stiU  number  one  in 
customer  service.  That’s  good  news  for 
us.  Because  only  when  our  customers 
attain  success,  can  we  say  the  same 
for  ourselves.  For  more  information, 
can  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call 
703-860-5050.  In  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.)  . 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


^  SOFtUJRRE  RC3 


e  Cmm«hCl990.Softw«AG.  ^U^mLandADABASareCnli^wluorSaftwaRAG. 
IlMMaemeM  It  a  reginmd  ttsdemuk  or  Uuufletnm  at  North  Americs,  Inc 
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IBM  restates  it  has  a  way  to  go 

Users  left  to  wonder  when  multiplatform  distributed  databases  will  ship 


COMMENTARY 

Maryfran  Johnson 

The  one 
to  watch 

IBM  is  turning 
its  gigantic  gaze 
OQ  a  technology 
that  IS  fcriks  ig¬ 
nore  at  their 
peril:  geographic 
information 
systems,  or  GIS. 

Starting  out  years  ago  as  the 
mainname-oriented  province  of 
government  engineers  and  sci¬ 
entists,  oil  companies  and  natu¬ 
ral  resource  managers.  GIS  is 
the  catch-aQ  term  for  the  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  services  in¬ 
volved  in  gathering  and  manag¬ 
ing  geographic  or  spatial  data. 

Today.  CIS  applications  run 
on  power^  graphics  worksta^ 
tions  and  high-end  personal 
computers.  They  can  be  as  basic 
as  a  database  of  ZIP  codes  or 
street  addresses  or  as  complex 
as  satellite  imagery  or  diptized 
maps  of  major  dties. 

‘T  would  tell  MIS  managers 
that  if  they  haven’t  seen  GIS  yet. 
it*s  not  a  matter  of  if  they  w^ 
but  when  they  wQI.”  said  Glenn 
Montgomery,  president  of  GIS 
Research  in  En^ewood,  Colo. 
"IBM  is  really  pouring  jet  fuel 
into  this." 

Since  1988,  IBM  has  been 
focusing  greater  resources  on 
developing  GIS  applications 
,  and  is  only  now  recovering  from 
its  reputation  d  indifference  to 
the  field.  The  computer  giant  ce¬ 
mented  new  buoo^  alliances 
with  leading  GIS  vendors  such  as 
the  Environmental  Systems 
Research  Institute,  TYDAC 
Technologies  and  Geovisioo, 

Inc.  This  year,  IBM  opened  an 
additional  six  GIS  Siriutions 
Centers  in  the  U.S.,  bringing  the 
Continued  on  page  36 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  recently  dropped  another 
him  that  the  reality  of  a  full¬ 
blown  distributed  database  envi- 
ronmern  is  years  away. 

Larry  Morgan,  a  senior  pro¬ 
grammer  at  IBM's  Santa  Teresa 
Labc^tory  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
said  in  an  interview  recently  that 
the  OSI2  and  OS/400  capabili¬ 
ties  will  be  avaOabie  "arou^  the 
time  frame"  that  the  distributed 
mainframe  database  capabilities 
begin  shipping. 

The  problem  is,  no  one  knows 
when  that  will  be.  In  September, 
when  IBM  aimouiured  the  DBZ- 


to-SQL/DS  distributed  feature, 
it  announced  do  shipping  date. 
Instead,  it  said  it  would  aimouoce 
an  availabiHty  date  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1991. 

Nonethdess,  Morgan’s  sdte- 
dule  gives  a  sli^t  boost  to  the 
OS/2  and  OS/400  platforms, 
both  of  which  have  on  the 
sidelines  of  most  recem  IBM  dis¬ 
tributed  database  developments. 

While  IBM  has  h^  both 
SQL/DS-to-SQL/DS  and  DB2- 
to-DB2  capabfli^  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  more  than  a  year,  it  had 
announced  nothing  spedfic  for 
OS/400. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  an¬ 
nounced  an  OS/2-to-OS/2  fea¬ 


ture  but  still  had  not  specified 
when  it  would  connect  the  work¬ 
station  platform  to  the  bigger  da¬ 
tabases. 

Momn  it  pfi  dotabos# 

GerM-ge  Zagelow,  director  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  standards  at  the 
Santa  Teresa  lab.  said  that 
OS/400  developments  have 
beffl  slow  because  the  database 
was  the  least  up-tcKtete  of  the 
four  Systems  Apfdicatkm  Archi¬ 
tecture  (SAA)  databases  on  IBM 
SQL  standards. 

"SQL/400  had  the  bigg^ 
hurdle  to  juoq>."  Zagelow  said. 
"Tbey  are  still  pulling  hard,  and 
they  teve  produdsccaning." 


Morgan  said  IBM  is  prepared 
to  announce  Iflce-to-tike  and  any- 
to-any  capabilities  for  the 
OS/400  platform  and  links  to 
host  database  systems  for  OS/2 
in  the  time  frame  he  indicated. 

The  hke-to-like  capability  is 
the  easier  technical  chaOcatge 
and  gives  one  database  access  to 
other  like  databases.  Currently, 
some  users  are  e^qilorng  tte 
DB2-to-DB2  capability,  which 
allows  them  limited  access 
among  DB2  databases. 

The  any-tc^any  feature  is  a 
more  complex  goal  It  wiO  <;veD- 
tu^  provide  a  ao-caDed  seam- 
lea  SAA  database  environment. 
The  idea  is  to  allow  a  user  in  one 
of  the  four  SAA  databases  to  re¬ 
quest  and  receive  data  that  re¬ 
sides  in  any  of  the  other  SAA  da¬ 
tabases.  The  user  need  never 
know  where  the  data  actually  re¬ 
sides. 


FEATURE:  USER/VENDOR  RELATIONS 

Will  CDC  customers  take  flight? 


BY  BARBARA  DEPOMPA 

SPEOALTOC* 

The  1980s  were  no  picnic  for 
Control  Data  Corp.  as  the  com¬ 
pany  struggled  to  consolidate 
after  years  of  overdiversifica- 
tion. 'The  1 990s  0^  not  be  any 
easier  as  the  Minneapolis-based  firm 
tries  to  calm  a  customer  base  made  skit¬ 
tish  by  uncertainty  about  both  the  com¬ 
pany's  fiiture  and  the  sluggish  U.S. 
economy. 

Because  CDC  has  conscdidated,  sold 
off  or  discontinued  many  of  its  business¬ 
es,  there  is  concern  among  customers 
about  the  long-term  viability  of  CDC 
products,  such  as  its  Cyber  mainframes 
and  the  aging,  proprietary  NOS/VE  op¬ 
erating  system,  according  to  Charles 
Casale,  an  analyst  at  Boston-based  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group  Md  a  CDC  veteran. 

CDC  is  countering  this  coocem  with 
a  plan  to  migrate  its  current  Cyber  main¬ 
frame  customers  to  a  Unix-tesed  hard¬ 
ware  platform  fry  the  inid-1990s,  ac- 


■  ^  'A 

^  ^ 


confing  to  Tun  Ousley,  president  of 
CDC’s  Computer  Products  Divisioo.  In 
keep^  wi^  the  computer  industry’s 
growing  standards  push,  CDC  has  un- 
vefled  qrsteros  devdoped  by  Mips  Ccni- 
puter  Systems.  Inc.  that  feature  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing-based 
Unix  processing. 

Tte  company  has  also  targeted  fu¬ 
ture  developments  at  the  scientific/ 
engineering  arena  and  foreign  markets, 
lessening  its  head-on  competition 
against  IBM  in  the  general  commercial 
computer  maiket,  Ousley  say%. 

Most  users  say  they  are  waiting  CDC 
out  because  of  the  investment  they  have 
m  the  firm's  technologies. 

"We  have  a  huge  investment  in  appli- 
catioos  that  were  developed  in-bouse  on 
the  Cyber  systems,"  says  Arnold  Acedo, 
manager  of  computer  services  at  the 
Garrett  Engine  Ehvisioa  of  Allied  Signal 
Aerospace  in  Phoenix. 

Garrett  Engine  plans  to  maintain  its 
current  roster  of  two  Cjber  990b.  a 
Continued  on  page  34 
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The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality#  prod 


’  *71)6  lEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  imptemant- 
ing  Inlbnnation  Engineering  because  It 
imagrMes  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We're  deploying 
the  lEF  throughout  the  corporation.* 
OsMV.Esaw 


Otradw,  hilotiiialion  Systams 


*The  strengths  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  otMious  quality  advantage  Is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system  *  -  . 

■bmI  B  a* - • - 

rm  n.  imniipvi 

CtM  TachMlaiy  Ofllcsr 
CaMprtarTaakGfOup 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day — without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out." 

Mark  Quinim 

Sanior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fall,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
•passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decislori  to  adopt  the 
lEF  company-wide." 


Pnsidant 

AMR  Travel  Sarviees 


“To  meet  the  dramabcally  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 


John  Pa|ak 

Exearthra  VIca  Prasldent 
Mass  Mutual  Ufa  Insuranca 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans- 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  lEF  integration  makes 
the  difference." 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Huad-MIS 
Lubrizol 


’Vfe  are  using  the  lEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  om  300  exisbng  sy^ms.  We 
esbmate  that  lEF  wHI  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development.."' 
WalMynaU 

Hand  al  OparaUous,  Systams/Coiiiputliig 
RuNs-Rsyca 


“We  used  the  lEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Right  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it...98%  of 
our  transacbons  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 

Clouaa  GoMsborough 


“Our  first  lEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  I’d  find  another 
job...outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me." 

Mognna  Soranaan 
Cklaf  Conaultant 


Dlmctor  of  Data  Raaouice  Managamant 
TWA 


Hykiudn  (Danmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivky  and  maintainability* 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  held. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (lEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects— not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  lO^O'l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  Z-to-l 
to  lO-to-I,.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  GIGS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM ’s  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full>service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  80(V527'3500  or 
214^73*4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 

Instruments 


G  i99on 

mtormation  Engneenng  FaoHiiy  and  lEF  are  iraoemaiKS  o«  Texas  instruments  Oiner  product  names  usieQ  am  me  tfaoamarKs  o*  me  convemas  inAcalao 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  d^ends  on  it. 


In  a  91 1  emeigency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don’t  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Florida,  NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  of  Lake  County’s  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC’s  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they’ve  proved  their  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data.  Lake 
County’s  911  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Dual  Modem  Card 
links  91 1’s  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations.  Lake  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individu^  I  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks.  Line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  56k  bits/s  with  both  analog  and 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCnr  standards  such  as  Y32  and  V42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  and  match 
otherchassis  and  data 


communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  what 
business  you’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  free  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 

C  1990  NEC  America,  Inc. 


NEC 
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Paper  age  ends  as  supplier  picks  Pick 


BYGARYILANTHES 

_ CWCTAFr 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  Va.  —  Fer¬ 
guson  Enterprises.  Inc.,  the 
largest  distributor  Of  plumbing 
and  heating  supplies  in  the  ll.S., 
has  in  six  short  years  propelled 
its  information  processing  tech¬ 
nology  from  the  19th  century  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  2 1st. 

The  $600  million  company  is 
completing  a  cutover  to  the  larg¬ 
est  Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.  instal¬ 
lation  and  the  largest  Pick  oper¬ 
ating  system  environment  in  the 
world  as  part  of  a  $5.8  million 
fault-toler^t  system  supporting 
2,000  users  in  19  states. 

In  1984,  the  $200  miUion 
Hrm  had  rm  computer  systems 
and  was  proud  of  it,  said  Thomas 
M.  Ward  Jr.,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems;  “We  were 
probably  the  largest  nonauto- 
mated  firm  in  the  U.S.  Our  man¬ 
ual  ^tems  were  second  to 
none.  They  even  told  you  where 
to  put  a  staple  on  a  document .  “ 

However,  getting  the  staple 
in  the  right  place  could  only  car¬ 
ry  the  Company  so  far,  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  nrunual  systems  re¬ 
quired  meticulous  training  that 


became  increasingly  difficult  to 
provide  in  the  rapidly  growing 
company.  Ward  said.  Ferguson 
began  sending  its  inventory 
management  work  to  a  comput¬ 
er  service  bureau. 

Tokp  It  Inflows* 

That  first  step  away  from  paper 
proved  short-lived.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Ferguson  realized 
that  its  customer  service  goals 
were  incompatiUe  with  the  slow 
turnaround  offered  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau's  batch  processing. 
An  in-house  system,  resisted  for 
so  long,  seem^  the  only  answer. 

Late  in  1984.  Ferguson 
turned  to  Wilton.  Conn. -based 
Ultimate  Data  Systems,  buying 
the  source  code  to  Suj^  House 
Information  System  (Shims),  a 
package  that  included  order  en¬ 
try.  inventory  management, 
purchasing,  billing  and  account¬ 
ing.  Ferguson  also  bought  12 
Honeywell  minicomputers  run¬ 
ning  the  Pick  operating  system, 
for  which  Shims  was  written. 

The  plumbing  supply  whole¬ 
saler  spent  the  next  four  years 
setting  up  six  regional  data  cen¬ 
ters  ^pporting  176  sites  in  the 
South  a^  Midwest. 

“We  thought  that  would  be 
the  end,  that  we'd  stop  there," 


Ward  said.  But  the  company 
wanted  to  be  able  to  do  inter-re¬ 
gional  inquiries  so  that  parts  not 
in  stock  in  one  area  could  be 
quickly  provided  hrom  another. 

Also,  Ward’s  staff  was  spend¬ 
ing  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
supporting  the 
mul^le-machine 
environment  and 
the  duplicate  soft¬ 
ware,  and  the 
minis  were  run¬ 
ning  out  of  steam 
as  the'120  users 
per  machine  orig¬ 
inally  forecast 
mushroomed  to 
more  thanSOO. 

In  1989,  Fer¬ 
guson  began 
looking  for  a  cen¬ 
tralized  system. 

The  company 
considered  sys¬ 
tems  fnMn  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co., 

Prime  (Computer,  Inc.,  Encore 
Omputer  Corp.  and  Sequoia. 
Accenting  to  only  Sequra 
had  his  “dream  of  dreams"  —  a 
machine  with  high  avail- 
'  ability  running  native  Pick. 

l^rd  acknowledged  that  the 
relative  obscurity  of  Sequoia 
made  Ferguson’s  management 


nervous,  but  a  recent  agreement 
by  HP  to  maiket  Sequoia  com¬ 
puters  pve  Sequoia  credibility. 
Ward  said  be  was  also  impressed 
by  the  results  of  benchinaiks, 
crafted  by  Ferguson,  that 
showed  better  than  hnw  im¬ 
provements  in  peiformance  as 
more  processors  were  added  to  a 
Sequoia  box. 


overcame  resistance  to  automation 


Ferguson  is  sluUting  down  its 
regional  centers  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  month  now,  and  Ward  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  completed  the  con¬ 
version  by  December.  So  far,  no 
serious  proUems  have  been  en¬ 
counter^,  he  said. 

According  to  Ward,  Ferguson 
greatly  underestimated  the 


changes  that  had  to  be  made  to 
the  off-the-shelf  software  pack¬ 
age  it  bought  to  run  its  buskneas, 
and  the  Basic  programs  were 
completely  rewritten  by  Fergu¬ 
son.  But  Pick,  wboae  use  was 
originally  mandated  by  the 
choice  of  the  package,  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguiae.  he  said. 

“I'm  in  love  with  it.  I'm  con¬ 
vinced  that  one  of  the  reasons 
our  efforts  have  been  so  soocesB- 
ful  is  because  of  Pick."  Ward 
said.  “One  of  the  reasons  we’re 
at  tbe  forefnNit  of  our  industry  is 
because  of  our  sbility  to  bring 
out  applications  qui^y.  Tve 
never  seen  an  apptotxm  envi¬ 
ronment  as  rich  or  as  easy  to 
use." 

But  Pick  has  its  drawbacks. 
Wvd  acknovdedged:  "It's  a  very 
nonstandard  operating  system. 
If  you  want  to  talk  to  tbe  outside 
worid.  you  pay  a  penalty.  And  it’s 
harder  to  find  Pick-trained  peo- 
Sde.  although  Pick  is  not  bard  to 
learn." 

Ferguson’s  Sequoia  Series 
3(M)  Model  364  has  16  Motorola. 
Inc.  68030  processors,  256M 
bytes  of  memory  —  shadowed 
by  another  2S6M  and  17.3G 
of  mirrored  disks.  Ward  said  Fer¬ 
guson  may  eventually  do  a  field 
upgrade  to  68040  processors, 
boosting  capacity  to  su(^»rt 
4,000  users,  which  Ferguson 
could  have  in  about  five  years. 


Shipper  taps  Unix  for 
transaction  processing 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 
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AKRON,  Ohio  —  'The  number  of 
firms  migrating  to  Unix  for  their 
on-line  transaction  processing 
(OLTP)  needs  increa^  by  one 
this  month  with  the  addition  of 
the  Roberts  Express  shipping 
company. 

By  next  June,  Roberts  hopes 
to  ^ve  moved  a  Cobol  appl^- 
tion  for  trackiog  its  truck  fleet 
from  two  Wsng  Laboratories, 
Inc.  hosts  to  a  multiprocessor 
Sequent  Computer  Systems. 
Inc.  computer  running  Ingres 


Corp.’s  fourth-generation  OLTP 
database. 

Roberts’  MIS  manager,  Joe 
Greulich,  acknowledged  that  he 
found  the  open  systems  solution 
a  hard  seQ  at  first 

“If  you  said  'Unix'  to  me.  I’d 
say  ‘university,’  "  said  Greulich, 
who  joined  the  specialty  carrier 
IV^  years  ago. 

However,  Greulich  is  now  a 
true  believer,  convinced  that 
Unix  and  a  relational  database 
wiQ  be  up  to  the  job.  He  had  bet¬ 
ter  be.  *n)e  MIS  manager  re¬ 
vealed  that  30%  of  his  pay  is  tied 
to  response  time  and  availability 


of  the  company’s  information 
systems. 

A  subsidiary  cA  Roadway  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  Akron,  Roberts  had 
revenue  of  more 


month.  The  apf^tion  today 
ruts  at  approximately  25  to  30 
transaction/sec  and  is  growing. 


spring  to  be  utilized  » the  pro- 
ductioa  host. 

Chicago-based  Ameritech  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  Inc.  is  acting 
as  (he  syftems  integrator  for  the 
project.  A  spcricesman  at  tbe 
Am^tech  subsidiary  said  the 
18-mootb  cootiact  is  by  ^  tbe 
most  significant  OL'TP  engage¬ 
ment  it  has  ever  been  involved 
in. 

Although  Wang  told  Greulich 
that  its  high-end  maduoes  would 
not  directly  run  Unix,  tbe  com¬ 
pany  has  proposed  using  Rob¬ 
erts'  decoennUssioned  hosts  to 
run  an  imaging  system  that  wiD 
be  tied  to  the  OLTP  application. 
accMtling  to  Greulich. 

“We’re  interested  in  that,  and 
we’re  looking,"  Greuheh  said, 
adding  that  he  has  been  very 
pleased  with  Wang’s  service  and 
support. 


than  $75  million  last 
year.  A  Wang  shop 
since  1983.  It  now 
has  two  of  Wang's 
biggest  platforms  — 
a  VS  10000  and  a  VS 
7310  —  which  to¬ 
gether  support 
about  200  users  at 
any  given  time.  Tbe 
hosts  also  support  aO 
of  Roberts’  b^-of- 
fice  busmess  func¬ 
tions. 

Customer  service 
and  operations  agents  connected 
to  the  two  VS  minicomputers 
handle  more  than  100,000  in¬ 
bound  telep^ione  calls  per 


GrwvBdi  made 

open  systems  switch 


Tbe  OLTP  application  in- 
verives  tracking  Rob¬ 
erts’  fleet  of  about 
1,200  trucks,  each 
of  which  is  equipped 
with  two-way  mobde 
satellite  terminals. 
Every  hour,  the 
units  report  back  to 
tbe  home  office  in 
Akron  on  each  vehi¬ 
cle's  location,  accu¬ 
rate  to  within  300 
yards. 

A  development 
system  using  a  two- 
processor  Sequent 


S61  is  currently  installed,  and 
another  lO-proceasor,  SO  miltion 
instruction  per  second  S81  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  arriving  in  the 


“Users  ¥/ho  need  connecf/vrly  soAwars  far  remote  access. ..should  Investigate 
MUST  Software’s  NOMAD.”— Richard  Finkelstein,  DBMS,  11/89 


iUI  icr  SOFTVl^RE 
IwmJOt  INTERNXnONXL 


Planning  for  connectivity  in  the  ’90s? 

A  far-reaching  plan  needs  a  far- 
reaching  leader.  Look  to  NOMAD,  the 
most  powerful  tool  (or  mutti-ptatform 
application  development,  to  help  you 
get  cormecied. 

From  NOMAD  on  your  PC  you 
can  reach  out  to  SOL  databases  on 
many  platforms — like  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  artd  Gupta’s  SQLBase  on  a 


LAN.  Rdb  on  DEC  VAX  and  OB2  on 
the  mainfrarrw.  And  with  NOMAD'S 
rich  language  and  CUA  toolkit,  you 
won’t  have  to  sacrifice  application 
development  pov^r  to  get  the 
connectivity  you  need. 


NOMAD  power.  To  find  out  why 
more  than  3CX},000  users  have  chosen 
NOMAD  to  lead  them  into  the  future 
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Amdahl  whips  latest 
release  into  Unix  shape 


f  ^11^  database  manageneitt.  office  CDC  can  dots  keep  trying  to  win 

vl/V  automstioo  and  engmeeriog/  back  users'  confidence  and  gain 

FROM  RAGE  29  sdentiffc  appbcatioos.  accordmg  market  share.  Some  of  the  big 

to  Ken  Calabreae,  program  ad-  wins  that  CDC  has  claimed  so  far 
Cyber  930  and  a  Cyber  830.  miiustrator  within  the  Army's  indude  a  $32  tmUton  sale  to  the 
However,  the  company  is  hedg*  infonnatioa  systems  department  Soviet  Union  following  Soviet 
mg  its  bets  ^  has  also  pur-  handling  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
chased  a  Digitai  Equipinent  visit  to  corporate  headquarters 

Carp.  VAX.  Acedo  is  coocemed  Oywr  long  Haul  last  sumnw.  The  Soviet  Union 

about  the  lack  of  third-party  ap-  However,  such  moves  haven't  will  purdiase  a  variety  of  equip- 
pbcatioot  available  for  Cyb^  alleviated  customer  concerns,  ment  and  services,  including  six 
mamframes.  'The  reason  we  With  the  lack  of  third-party  soft-  Cyber  960  mainframes,  in  order 
bought  the  DEC  VAX."  Acedo  ware  development,  “wearedefi-  to  inwove  nuclear  (dant  safety 
s^  "ta  because  more  appbca-  nitefy  worried  about  CDC’s  long-  within  the  country, 
tiona  are  available  for  it  thim  for  term  comnstmeot  to  its  Gorbachev's  visit  has  since 
theCOCprocesaora."  proprietary  Cyber  systems,*'  been  followed  by  a  virit  from  Al- 

WheCber  COC  wiD  emerge  says  %lter  McRae,  interim  di-  exander  Dubcek.  chairman  of 
victorious  in  to  chosen  market  rector  of  university  cooqwting  the  Federal  Assembly  of  Cxecbo- 
niches  is  stiff  in  question.  Ana-  and  network  services  at  the  Uni-  Slovakia.  While  no  contract  has 
iysts  dakn  that  tto  proprietary  veraity  of  Georgia's  Advanced  yet  been  signed.  Ousley  says  he 
NOS/VE  operating  enviraoinent  CompuUtiooa]  Methods  Center  hopes  to  seO  Unix-based  work- 
far  the  Cyber  mamframe  series  iaAtben8.Ga.  sutions  for  computer-aided  de¬ 
ls  more  Chan  10  years  old  and  has  The  umversity  currently  has  sign  applications  in  that  country, 

not  been  enhanced  to  keep  up  one  Cyber  960  mainhnme  and  a  Thailand's  Ministry  of  the  ta- 
with  conqietrtive  advances,  such  Cyber  vector  fadhty  tool  for  tenor  is  also  planrung  to  stick 
as  mainfranie  partitioning,  hy-  hi^>|perfonnance  vector  pro-  with  CDC  systems.  A  Cyber 
penqmce  and  IBM’s  AD/Cyde.  ceasing.  However,  both  systems  mainframe  is  being  used  to  keep 
Takiog  into  account  this  lack  have  become  obsolete  for  the  track  of  the  population  of  Thai- 
of  a  maior  overhaul  of  NOS  in  a  university’s  needs.  land.  According  to  Surachai  Sri- 

decade.  "oanfained  with  the  The  university  is  looking  into  saracam.  director  of  the  Central 
comptoys  newfound  Unix  com-  Unix  in  the  form  of  a  CDC^ps  I\>pulation  Database  Center  for 
totment,  I  don't  think  they  arifl  system  as  a  future  platform  for  Thailand's  Ministry  of  the  Inieri- 
be  in  the  proprietary  mainfaame  its  computer  services.  "The  abil-  or,  the  system  is  used  to  process 
bwmm  for  the  long  haul."  says  tty  to  cootmue  to  run  Cyber’s  passports  and  maintain  photo  in- 
Frederick  Whhingtoo.  an  inde-  NOS  enviroaoient  and  the  value-  formation  and  monthly  statistics 
pendemconsutontinNewYork.  added  services,  including  data  on  population  as  well  as  systems 
Ousley  diaagrees,  daiming  center  management  and  commu-  for  tax  coOection,  social  security, 
that  COC  will  contimie  to  up-  nicatioixs  facilities,  that  CDC  military  manpower  and  criminal 
gr^  the  Cyber  systems'  pro-  dums  it  wiD  incorporate  into  its  investigations, 
prietary  software  to  protect  its  Unix-baaed  s3rBtem  make  them  CDC  secs  the  ever-growing 
customers'  inyestment  in  soft-  attractive  to  us.'*  McRae  says.  global  marketplace  as  one  of  its 
^ipbcatioits.  ^  He  under-  However,  be  adds.  "We  have  greatest  market  opportunities, 
scores  the  company's  dedkatioo  not  ruled  out  looking  at  other  Rather  than  coropetiag  against 
to  maintainmg  NOS/VE  by  citing  vendors’ products.”  IBM  head  on,  CDC  says  it  will 

the  $365  mifiion.  11-year  coo-  Ousley  ays  he  wants  to  stem  omtinue  to  go  after  sales  in  its 
iract  ft  won  with  the  Army  Corps  any  such  thou^ts  of  jumping  target  markets  in  the  U.S.  and 
3f  Engineers  for  up  to  98  Cyben.  ship  guaranteeing  that  the  pursue  nxwe  sales  in  the  Soviet 
’***  awarded  the  contract  transition  from  NOS  to  Unix  will  Union  and  other  overseas  mar- 
OT  the  likes  of  EJectrooic  Data  be  as  painless  as  possible.  "We  kets  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
systons  Cocp.  the  company  wiD  probsbiy  offer  a  compatibil-  Ou^  maintains  that  CDC 
Hy  box  and  other  options  to  help  has  an  eilge  in  sales  to  the  East- 
^  ^  J'Hy  1990,  eight  Army  customers  continue  to  benefft  ern  Effoc  because  of  Hs  successful 
uMps  sites  have  been  pilot-t^-  from  their  current  NOS/VE  in-  sales  efforts  there  so  far. 

sd  using  the  Cyber  systems  in  a  vestment,”  he  says.  - 

•ctwwked  environment.  The  Untfl  the  new  systems  are  DepofnpakaireHancewniCTbuediB 
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SUNNYVALE.  Calif.  —  Amdahl  2.1  include  an  increase  in  filesixe 
Co^.  has  brought  UTS,  Hs  from  2G  bytes  to  6  terabytes, 
mainframe  version  of  Unix,  in  improved  security  features  and 
line  with  {n-evailing  Unix  indus-  an  ability  to  shve  data  with 
try  standards,  industry  analysts  fflM’s  MVS  and  VM  operating 
said.  Release  2. 1 ,  anriouoced  in  systems.  "We've  built  a  diannel- 
September.  is  compliant  with  to<faanoel  caoi»ection  to  [IBM's] 
Unix  System  V  Version  3.1,  and  (Systems  Network  Architec- 
Release  2.0  wiU  be  phased  out  by  ture],"  said  Tom  Littauer,  man- 
October  1991.  Amdahl  said.  ager  of  UTS  product  marketing. 

Analysts  saxl  they  beheve  the  Sequential  I/O  rates  have  been 
change  was  prompted,  in  part,  boiled  frtHn  a  sustained  rate  of 
by  a  burgeoning  market  fOT  Unix  300K  byte/sec.  to  1.7M  byte/ 
products  in  Europe  and  in  tbe  sec.,  Li^uer  said.  Monthly  li- 
U.S.  government.  "The  demand  cense  fees  for  UTS  2.1  range 
for  mainframe  Unix  is  coming  from  $4,000  to  $35,000,  de- 
from  behind  the  [computer  pending  on  the  sue  of  the  main- 
room’s]  glass  waU,"  said  Rikld  frame  that  runs  the  software. 
Kirzner,  senior  analyst  at  Data-  At  tbe  same  time,  Amdahl  an- 
quest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  nounced  two  new  6^-end  pro- 
Acting  as  a  corporate  anchor  cessors,  tbe  4655  Modeb  100 
for  Unix  applications,  UTS  wUI  and  200,  priced  from  $85,000  to 
continue  to  run  on  IBM-compati-  $384,000,  depending  on  config- 
ble  MVS  and  VM  machines.  uratkm.  The  new  processors  are 
Using  ffiM's  PR/SM  or  the  desgned  to  coDect  data  from 
older  Amdahl  Multiple  Domain  Unix  and  X.2S  networks  for  pre- 
Fadlity  (MDF),  UTS  sites  can  sencatioQ  to  the  mainfranie  UTS 
divide  their  IBM  mainframe  facility-  As  Robert  Kidd,  an  ana- 
memory  into  multiple  IBM-com-  lyst  at  Dataquest,  eocplained, 
patiUe  or  UTS/Unix-coinpatible  "The  main  point  here  is  that  the 
regions.  Worldwide,  some  200  h-  more  homogeneous  your  net- 
censes  have  been  sold  in  UTS’  woik  is  from  the  start,  the  easier 
10-year  history,  but  Amdahl  ft  wiU  be  to  manage.” 


ApoUo  users  push  open  Unix 
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Revenue  shrunk — and  so  did  CDC 


CDC  pruned  at  least  12  subsidiaries  in  the 
'80s,  inckidiDg  ETA  Systems,  to  siqiercom- 
puter  business,  and  Imprimis,  a  di^  drive 
operation  sold  to  Seagate  Technologies,  Inc. 
The  maiority  of  CDC's  cooso&dation  oc¬ 
curred  between  1986  and  1990,shrinkiDg  the  compa¬ 
ny's  total  revenue  from  about  $3.7  billion  in  1985  to 
anejqi^ed  $2  bilfioa  in  1990. 

Irboically.  despite  greatly  reduced  revenue.  1990 
may  be  the  first  year  that  Uie  shmmed-down  CDC 
achieves  a  signifi^  profitability  level  since  1983. 
when  H  reported  $161.7  nuDion  in  profits.  Analysts 
currently  estimate  that  CIKI  is  liluily  to  report  be¬ 
tween  $M  million  and  $60  milbon  in  profits  for  1990. 

Even  tbe  Computer  Products  Group  <CPC),  the 
single  largest  unit  of  CDC  today,  has  been  revamped. 
Acrording  to  Jon  Ousley.  tbe  amt’s  president.  COC 
has  consolidated  CFG  to  better  focus  that  divisioa's 
attrition  on  to  target  markets:  primarily  a-ipnrifif 
and  engbieering  appbcatkms  and  users  with  large 
tecfanically-oriemed  databases  ~  what  Ousley  refers 
to  as  "teciuiical  information  management.” 
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Ganputer  networking 
thatl  simpler  than  ever. 

OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it.  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of  ^ 
trying  to  adueve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
tod^  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Server,  it’s  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  ^  more,  like  access 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  all,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s 
Micro  Channel”  and  its  interrupt¬ 
handling  capability,  you  can  run  I 
several  communications  sessions  at 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  peakload  conditions. 

Wmt  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 
about  OS/2.  Contact 
your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or 
marketing  ; 
representa- 
tive.  For  a  dealer  near 
you,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  197. 
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revenue  last  year.  as  the  mapmakos  such  as  Rand 

The  first  wave  ci  GIS  inter'  McNally.  Today,  there  are  at 

est  happened  fa  from  corporate  least  120  hardware  and  soft- 
boardrooms  in  local  govenh  ware  vendors  servicing  GIS,  and 
ments,  utilities  and  state  natural  another  350 data  cmveraon 
resowce  departments  —  companies  turning  paper  files 

Snaokey  Bev  stuff,  such  as  for-  into  digitued  data, 

est  management  The  growth  of  GIS  stems 

Then  came  the  interest  from  finm  several  Actors.  Graphics 
tbemilitaiyandintelhgence  workstations  got  better,  more 
comnnmities,  the  airlines  and  powerful  and  cheaper.  Commer- 
tcansporatioo  companies  as  well  dal  and  government-made  da¬ 


tabases  of  (hgitiaed  geographic 
information  became  more  ac> 
cesdble.  Scanning  technologies 
improved.  Gties,  counties  and 
states  began  sharif^  their  data¬ 
bases  rather  than  reinventing  a 
very  expensive  vdieel. 

The  future  bolds  some  dis¬ 
tinctly  MIS-like  challenges  for 
GIS,  however. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  a  bur¬ 
geoning  need  for  standards.  For 


FROMMGE29 


total  to  IS  worldwide. 

In  addition.  IBM’s  World¬ 
wide  Opportunity  OmdoI.  ^ 
groiq>  of  executives  who  scope 
out  what  customers  are  daroor- 
ing  for,  recently  taggedGIS  as 
one  of  the  Top  20  applications  to 
pursue  in  the ’90s. 

*T  believe  GIS  ia  going  to  be 
a  utility  like  word  processing  or 
spreaddieets.’*  said  Ahaoa  Ub- 
siutz.  a  manager  at  IBM’s  GIS 
Solutions  Center  in  Houston. 

An  insurance  firm  might  use 
a  GIS  to  coordinate  pohcybolder 
addresses  with  floodplain  data, 
.ensurii^  that  flyers  for  flood  in¬ 
surance  get  to  the  ri^t  house¬ 
holds.  Hotels  and  dmartiAent 
stores  could  use  GIS  informa¬ 
tion  to  pinpoint  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  locations  for  new  branches 


IBM’s  WORLD¬ 
WIDE  Opportunity 
Council ...  re¬ 
cently  tagged  GIS  as 
one  of  the  Top  20  ap¬ 
plications  to  pursue  in 
the ’90s. 


or  to  sharpen  an  advertising  *  * 
campaign. 

"CaO  Before  You  Dig”  sys¬ 
tems  from  telephone  con^tanies 
cffen  rely  on  a  GIS  to  keep 
track  of  their  cabling.  Federal 
Ex|w^  also  uses  a  GIS  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  delivery  routes. 

Many  major  corporations 
are  alr^dy  converts,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Mrted.  “Vntuafly  every  one 
of  the  Fortune  500  has  a  major 
project  under  way  si  GIS.”  said 
Moctgomery.  who  is  also  (resi¬ 
dent  of  Utility  Graphics  Cmsul- 
tants,  the  largest  GIS  consulting 
firm.  ”A  lot  of  these  (irpjects 
start  out  in  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  with  MIS  asked  to 
assist,  not  todirect  or  lead.” 

The  majority  of  Utility 
Graphics*  clients  consider  tbmr 
GIS  databases  as  enter¬ 
prisewide  concerns,  he  added. 

GIS  enthusiasts  hke  to  com¬ 
pare  the  relative  obscurity  of 
their  field  today  with  the  status 
held  a  decade  ago  by  computer- 
aided  design  and  engineering 
systems. 

When  industry  analysts  talk 
about  the  growth  of  the  GIS 
buaness.  they  tend  to  burble  a 
bit.  using  wo^  like  ‘*ex|rio- 
sive.”  “robust”  and  “phenome¬ 
nal” 

Worldwide  sales  of  hard¬ 
ware.  software  and  s^vices 
from  GIS  vendors  top^  $612  - 
million  in  1989,  growing-a 
heahfay  16%  over  the  previous  i 
year,  according  to  Daratech,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.  Counting  only 
software.  GIS  sales  worldwide 
expanded  by  45%  foom  1988  to 
1 989,  hitting  $223  million  in 


Ftir  a  free  full  size  poster  call  1-800-645-3003. 
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TI  sets  its  CASE  sights  on  broad  target 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTATF 


Aiming  beyond  the  Big  Blue  hori¬ 
zon.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
will  move  its  premia  computer- 
aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  toob  outside  the  IBM 
mainframe  environment  and  into 


imdtivendor  corporate  infonna- 
tkm  systems  shops. 

Earlier  this  month,  Tl  an¬ 
nounced  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment  agreements  with  Digital 
Equipment  C^orp.  and  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  that  wiQ  bear 
fruit  gradually,  as  TTs  Informa¬ 
tion  En^eering  Facility  (lEF) 


CASE  tools  are  ported  first  to  its 
own  T11500  Unix,  OEC's 
VAX/VMS  and  Fiiptsu’s  Uniz. 

The  initia]  products  are 
scheduled  to  be  availaUe  in 
March  1991.  and  TI  win  an¬ 
nounce  prices  in  January . 

“The  idea  is  to  devdop  an  ap¬ 
plication  using  lEP  on  one  (riat- 


form  and  then  send  it  to  the  tar¬ 
get  platform,”  said  Mike 
Watters,  vice-president  of  TI’s 
advanced  infonnation  manage¬ 
ment  divisioiL 

The  albance  with  Tandem  will 
eventually  aDow  users  to  devel¬ 
op  and  nm  on-line  transaction 
processing  applicatioQs  indepen¬ 
dent  of  a  spec^  computer  or  op¬ 
erating  sykem.  said  James  Trey- 
btg ,  president  of  Tandem. 


NcwThat 
D&B 
.x)ftwar^ 
Offers  T\w 
Competitive, 
Rnandal 
Products 
Where  Does 
That  Leave 
W? 

Unceitain^  is  the  last  thii^jiDU  want  to  feel  about 
the  financial  software  your  company  depends  on. 

Which  is  why  more  and  more, 

McCoimackfii  Dodge  and  MSA  clients  fBEPlB 
areconsidei^Mastetpiece.' 

Masteipiece  is  a  totally  integrated, 
comprehensive  rinandal  software 


anJfnhanintite 

technology  and  unsurpassed  flexibility. 

It  also  comes  with  considerable  pe^  of  mind. 

Masterpiece  is  supported  enthusiastically  and 
unequivocally  by  the  wofld's  leading  independent 
softwwe  company,  Computer  Associates. 

Dial  1-800-645-3003  to  find  out  more  about 
the  fmancial  software  that’s  behind  America’s 
most  successful  companies. 

Call  today,  before  I 
somebody  breaks 
yourheait 


(ZOMPUTER 

y^SSOCIATES 


Ct990CoinpiHRA5Sociaics.lRc..  711  SmaRAvane.  Garden  Cl^. 
NYnS30-4787.  All  nde  names  nfncficed  are  the  tiadeavfcsorRgistefcd 
tradmarks  of  the  respeotve  marnfaconr . 


The  lEF  pnxhicts  for  Tao- 
dero  coovuters  win  roO  out  more 
slowly,  however.  The  first 
phase,  in  Iste  1991.  will  require 
IBM’s  OS/2  and  MVS  operating 
systems.  By  1992.  users  will  be 
able  to  develop  00  OS/2  and  Tan¬ 
dem  Nonstop  systems  indepen¬ 
dent  of  MVS. 

'It's  not  that  TI  is  shifting  fo¬ 
cus.  They’re  broadening  focus.” 
said  John  Dunkle,  an  analyst  at 
Workgroup  Technologies  in 
Hanlon,  Nil.  ‘They’re  dearly 
moving  more  into  the  midrange 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  as 
people  move  to  distributed  envi¬ 
ronments.  the  midrange  be¬ 
comes  pivotal  for  applications 
development.” 

Lubrizol  Corp.  in  VRckhKe. 
Ohio,  has  been  a  beta-test  site 
for  lEF  running  under 
VAX/VMS.  The  CASE  toob 
were  used  to  generate  code  on 
an  OS/2  workstation,  and  the  ap- 


WHILE  cross- 
platform 
technology 
like  this  is  still  quite 
immature,  a  lot  of 
compames  are 
beginning  to  examine 
it.” 

FRANK  MICHNOFF 
META  GROUP,  me. 


plicatxm  now  runs  under  both 
IBM  MVS  and  VAX/VMS. 

“The  value  of  the  product  to 
us  b  its  fuD  life-cycle  integra- 
tkm,”  said  (peorgio  Sorani.  MTS 
director  at  the  diemical  manu¬ 
facturer.  “We  can  take  it  fiom 
design  to  constructioo.  and  the 
integration  really  pays  off." 

Sorani  said  the  appheatioos 
under  development  at  Lubrizol 
—  in-bouse  research  systems  — 
have  been  superior  in  quality  to 
what  IS  could  accompli^  w^  a 
mixed  bag  of  CASE  toob  or  tra¬ 
ditional  third-generation  lan¬ 
guages. 

“There  were  three  things  im¬ 
portant  to  us;  platform  indepen¬ 
dence,  fully  integrated  iocis  and 
the  ability  to  do  as  much  devdop- 
meot  as  possiUe  on  intefligeot 
workstations,”  Sorani  said. 

While  TI  has  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  IBM’s  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture  strategy  and 
AO/Cyde  repository  for  CASE 
toob,  analysts  said  thb  alliance 
with  DEC  and  Tandem  may  en¬ 
able  all  three  companies  to  effec¬ 
tively  compete  with  AD/Cyde. 

"Users  should  be  cautious  in 
that  TI  wilt  be  marketing  quite 
heavily  before  the  products  are 
actually  avaflable  —  like  every 
cooqany  in  thb  industry  does.” 
said  Frmk  Mkhnoff,  a  research 
analyst  at  Meta  Inc.  in 

Westport.  Conn.  “But  while 
crostkptetform  technok^  like 
thb  b  still  quite  immature,  a  lot 
of  companies  are  beginning  to 
exammeit” 
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A  QxnfMrison  Chart  of  the 
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r3on't  be  Suckcrcd.  Pushed,  nr 
Intimidated  into  e\pensi\  e  OS  2 
hardware  just  to  eet  SAA  C'L'A. 

Multi  Soft  deli\ ers  SAA  (  l  A 
on  ehaiaeter  based  tMOK  DOS  PCs. 

Sa\e  oxer  S.'xOOO  per  station,  extend 
the  lile  ot'  xtnir  corporate  hardware 
and  st)ltware  assets,  and  saxe 
millions  of  dollars! 


•  . 


From  depressing 
3270, 3101, 5250,  or 
VT220  Screens,  to 

SAACUA 
ji  screens  in 

minutes, 

- -  Without 

Touching 

n  a  u  Mainframe 

S'yS  Code. 


To  the  ■ 

End  User, 

it's  a  sight  -b 

for  sore  eyes. 

To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it’s  a 
new  lease  on  life. 


Multi  Soft’s  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA™  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  applications  on 
standard  low<ost  640K  1X)S  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
INFRONT/SDF~ 

(Software  Distri¬ 
bution  Facility) 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
software  applica¬ 
tions,  tabte  and 
data. 

And  its 

INFRCWT/HPO™ 
product  provides  the  full  peer-to-peer 
cooperative  processing  capabiUties  of 
IBM’s  APPC  (Advanced  Program-to- 


Hit  .SI  PF.R-I.INK 

protluit  funiily  l  epi  isoiits 
the  letidiii^  etlt;e.  iinrl 
h>  l;if.  the  only  eoiiiplete 
family  of  cooperative 
processing  products. 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PC/host  applications.  However,  instead 
of  r^uiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2-based 
networks  that  ate  already  in  place.  Both 
standard.  LU2- 
basedSNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 
oommunications 
are  supported. 

Not  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  support  now. 
In  addition  all 
SUPER-LINK 
based  applications  port  without  change 
to  IBM’s  OS/2,  PM,  and  LU6.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


You  can  even  add 
KXW  Based  Memis 
&  Backgrounds 
onyourCGA 
cfancter  based 
DOS  PC 
mmuutes! 


The  Experts  in  Cooperative  Processing 

Multi  Soft, Inc.  © 


123  Franklin  Comer  Rd. 
LawrenceviUe,  NJ  08648 
80O>88&4973 
609-89M100 
ftx#  60^^5-0072 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


System  software 


Braintree  Technology,  Inc.  has 
announced  Verskm  1.8  of  Audi¬ 
tor,  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX/VMS  security  investigator 
and  auditing  software  package. 

The  product  enables  system 
njanagers  to  identify  and  correct 
security  breaches  in  VMS  sys¬ 
tems.  It  can  be  used  to  review 
system  authorization  files  and 
report  on  accounts  that  have 
gone  unused  for  days,  the  vendor 
said. 

Auditor  Version  1.8  requires 
VMS  Version  5  or  higher  and  is 
available  for  hree  to  current  Au¬ 
ditor  users.  First  CPU  licenses 
range  from  $500  to  $15,000,  de¬ 
pending  m  CPU  size. 

Braintree  Technology 
600  Cordwainer  Drive 
Nonrell,  Maas.  02061 
(617)982-0200 

Rocket  Sirftware,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  latest  version  of  its 
resource  monitor  and  adminis¬ 
tration  fodfity,  designed  for 
IBM’s  Query  Management  Fa¬ 
cility  operating  with  IBM’s  DB2 
databa^  management  system. 

Rocket/QMP  Version  1.1  can 
actively  monitm’  QMF  sessions 
and  control  resource  usage  ac¬ 
cording  to  parameters  estabi 
lished  by  systems  administra¬ 
tors.  It  also  includes  a  scheduling 
facility  that  enables  administra¬ 
tors  to  define  ^ledfic'  r^ource 
limits  for  using  QMF  during  peak 
and  off-peak  hours,  the  voKlor 
said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $8,700  < 
to  $13,600,  depending  on  CPU 
size. 

Rocket  Software 
161  Worcester  Road 
Framinghani,  Mass.  01701 
(508)675-4321 


Database 

management 

systems 

Programart  has  released  Strobe 
DB2  Feature,  an  IBM  DB2  appli¬ 
cation  induct  designed  to  be 
used  during  all  phases  of  an  appli¬ 
cation’s  life  cycle. 

The  (mxhict  provides  a  full 
picture  of  a  DB2  api^tion’s  re¬ 
source  in  an  address  space  and 
identifies  the  Data  Base  Request 
modules  and  SQL  statements 
that  cause  CPU  consumption  in 
DB2  service  routines. 

Pricing  begins  at  $16,900. 
Current  Strc^  users  can  obtain 
the  new  release  free. 
Programart 

1 280  Maaaacfausetta  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Maae.  02138 
(617)661-3020 

Cognos  Corp.  has  announced 
that  its  R)werbouse  Starbase  re¬ 
lational  database  management 
system  is  now  available  for  users 
(d  Hewlett-Packard  Co.'s  HP 
MPE/XL  systems. 


Starbase,  part  of  the  (Cognos 
Powerhouse  application  devel¬ 
opment  environment,  provides  a 
second-generation  RDBMS  for 
users  of  HP  MPE/XL  systems.  It 
allows  applictions  developed  for 
HP  MPE/XL  to  operate  immedi¬ 
ately  by  sharing  and  accessing 
data  in  HP  Turbo  Image,  KSAM 


or  HP  MFE  files. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $15,000 
to  $100,000>  d^tending  con¬ 
figuration. 

Cognoe 

67$.  Bedford  SL 
Bnrlingtoa,  Mam.  01803 
(800)426-4667 


Languages 

Must  Software  Intematiooal,  a 


division  of  U3S  Intematiooal 
Ltd.,  has  announced  that  its  No¬ 
mad  rektknal  fourtb-generatioo 
language  is  available  for  IBM's 
Enterprise  Sy8tem/9000  fiunOy 
of  processors. 

The  product  can  be  used  with 
ffiM’s  DB2  relational  database 
for  appbcatioo  development  and 
report  tasks.  Its  cooperative 
proces^  features  allow  users 
to  spHt  application  functions 


among  IBM  mainframes.  Digital 
Equqmient  Carp.  VAX  roacfaines 
and  IBM  I^rsooal  Computers, 
the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $10,000 
to  $235,000,  depending  on  CPU 
size. 

Must  Software 

4th  Floor,  101  Merritt? 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06856 
(203)845-5000 


Afiei1iyii^(Xir 
Business'’ 
AmericanTburislEr 
S^The 
OthersPaddi^ 


It  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Only  our  flinanaa! /Aonan /SesoKnsKT  and 
EmimmentaiAkmagemetUsoltwiKhriiim  AS/400  prowdes  you  with  the  mainfiame 
functionaljty  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  Id  you  get  more  work  done. 

That’s  why  our  midrange  solutions  are  being  chosen  by  more  and  more  Fortune  1000  corporattais. 
Free  White  Paper  Offer:  For  more  innnnatioo  and  a  bee  copy  of  a  white  paper  entitled, 
“Transparent  Tichnology:  Getting  ibur  Vlbrk  Done  In  The  90s,’  call  1-800-388-2000.,  ‘ 


(SoWtwreEOOO) 

The  Difference  Is  Expertise 

ATUim  ■  BOSTON  •  CHICMiO  •  lOS  ANGEUS  •  UMEUCI  •  lONDOK 
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Reason  #3:  Networking. 

PCsfirmi  a  u'nrld  leader  in  muttivendor 
networking. 


Reason  #4:  Reliability. 

HPquality  means  Unt'Cftst 
(/owttership. 


Reason  #5: 

Service  &  Supjxjrt. 

Extensive  dealer  network 
backed  by  HP^  award-winning 
service  and  support. 


A  fl^ee  HP  Lasecfet 

isthelastreasoi 

tDbt^HPPCa 


Reason  #6:  FVee  Printers. 
For  a  limited  time  only,  our  PCs 
come  with  priceless  bonuses: 
free  HP  La^rJet  HR  III,  HID  and 
DeskJet  500  printers.  Contact 
your  participating  HP  dealer  for 
full  details.  Call  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1562  for  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


Reason  #1:  Full  Line. 

286. 386SX.  S86.  ASS. 

Develop  and  deskside  models. 


Reason  #2: 

Full  Compatibility. 

Fbr  hardware,  software  and  networking, 
meet  your  needs  today  and  tomorrow 


There  is  a  better  way 


C19B0llwiltu-P>c>M«ICoiitp>ny  CPPC(M5 

^  '***•  ^- ^  PCs.  As  few  as  two  PCs  qualifr 

prtwet  Puittefc  of  video  monitor  not  miuiml  All  PCs  must  be  purchased  at  the  same 
liBW  bon  m  authortKd  HP  ttealrr 
OOerendiDMcnbvai.  19B0. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Efrem  G.  Mallach 


Mainframe  treatment  for  PCs 


OS/2 ’s  gap? 
Salesmanship 

The  standard 
arguments  for 
why  OS/2  isn't 
selling  usually  fo> 
cus  on  product 
issues.  Maybe  it 
doesn't  offer 
any  more  than  Windows  3.0. 
Maybe  it's  as  comi^cated  as 
Unix  without  the  maturity.  May* 
beit’s  a  poor  copy  of  today's,  or 
tomorrow's.  Apple  Macintosh. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  is 
how  the  product  is  sold.  We  can 
learn  something  about  selling 
products  from  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  art  the  auto¬ 
mobile  folks. 

When  Honda  entered  the 
U.S.  luxury  car  market,  it  didn't 
let  e3dsting  Honda  dealers  sell 
the  new  cars.  Instead,  it  set  up  a 
totally  separate  netw^ 

Acura  dealerships.  Auto  industry 
gurus  predicted  disaster.  To¬ 
day.  Honda’s  move  is  recognized 
many  in  the  auto  industry  as 
a  stroke  of  genius. 

Separate  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  are  necessary,  as  Honda 
r^ognized,  because  the  selling 
process  differs  for  different 
kinds  of  cars.  The  products  may 
differ,  but  the  way  people  buy 
them  —  and,  consequently,  ^ 
way  the  selling  process  must 
wc^  ^  are  quite  different. 

Today's  desktop  computer 
market  suffers  from  the  same 
myopia  that  auto  experts  once 
Continued  on  page  52 
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BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

C*  STAFF 


The  trend  to  connect  personal 
computer-based  networks  to 
mainframe-style  peripherals  has 
extended  to  centralis  laser 
printers.  Recent  announce¬ 
ments  from  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
and  Xerox  Corp.  will  pve  users 
of  $2,000  PCs  direct  access  to 
$250,000  printers.  But  while 
those  high-speed  machines  seem 
ideal  for  megavofume  jobs,  some 
analysts  say  they  may  be  overkill 
for  the  typi^  PC  network. 

Annc^ced  last  month  and 
available  now,  the  $250,000 
Adobe  Systems.  Inc.  Postscript- 
compatible  Kodak  Lionheart 


system  prints  at  10  times  the 
rate  of  the  average  desktop  laser 
machme.  It  also  offm  finishiog 
capabilities  such  as  stapling  and 
two-sided  printing. 


The  system's  inteiKled  host 
platforms  are  IBM,  Apple  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.,  Digital  Equipment 
C<»i>.  and  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  worksutioos  hnked  by  Eth- 
_  ernet,  IBM's  Token- 


King  of  the  desktop  tog  or  Apple's  Apple- 

HewUtt-Podtard'sLaserfetlU.onecfdu  .  ,  - .  .  . 

most  popular  dedttop  laser  printers,  is  a  Kodak  said  it  hopes 

pnssycat  compared  witk  Kodak's  Uonkeart  to  fill  a  need  for  central- 


LMCffotm  tinsihMrt 


Print  Speed 

8pege/min. 

92pige/ainL 

Memory 

1Mbyte 

18M  bytes 

Number  of 

biHnaped 

14 

200 

foolx 

Price 

S23M 

$250,000 

CV  Chart  Marie 


ized  printing  and  act  as 
a  complement  to  dis¬ 
tributed  desktop  print¬ 
ers.  While  smaller 
{Hinters  wiO  take  care 
of  short  jote  or  "proof' 
copies,  Lionheart  win 
b^  handle  multiple 
copies  of  lengthy  and 
hi^-volume  docu¬ 
ments,  a  spokesman 
said. 


Laptops  make  big  splash  in  Japan 


BY  MICHAEL  nTZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


The  day  of  the  desktop  computer 
may  be  coming  to  an  end,  at  least 
inJapan. 

Japanese  factories  shii^ 
more  laptop  computers  than 
they  did  de^tc^  personal  com¬ 
puters  between  and  June, 
according  to  a  report  from  the 
Japan  Electrcmic  Industry  Devel- 
c^mient  Assodation  (JEIDA). 
Fbrtables.  which  made  up  51% 
of  the  market  during  the  period, 
have  never  before  outshipped 
desktop  productimi  in  Japan. 

A  di^t  disclaimer,  though: 
The  figures  included  machines 
made  for  export.  While  JEIDA’s 
figures  showed  that  Japanese 


computer  factories  shipped 
327,000  laptops,  compared  with 
317,000  desktop  machines, 
desktops  out^iipped  pmtalriesin 
Japan  itself  by  a  margin  of 
268,000  to  216,000.  Laptops 
thus  hdd  some  44%  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  marktt. 

Observers  say  that  the  fast- 
paced  devek^Nnent  of  better, 
lighter  portables  as  well  as  cul¬ 
tural  coocerns,  such  as  desks 
that  are  two-thirds  the  size  of 
American  desks,  make  lapt4^  a 
natural  for  both  Japanese  corpo- 
ratioos  and  consumers. 

Space  is  90  tight  in  some  Japa¬ 
nese  corporations  that  workers 
joke  that  PCs  should  be  called 
wjUkstations,  not  workstations, 
said  Jack  Plimpton,  president  of 


Japan  Entry,  a  Boxford,  Mass., 
finn  that  helps  U.S.  high-tech 
firms  entm*  Japanese  markets. 
Plimp^  said  that  in  many  firms, 
PCs  sit  in  a  segregated  area  of 
the  office,  along  with  copiers  and 
other  large  machines,  rather 
than  on  employees’  cramped 
desks. 

Laptops  also  work  well  in  the 
home  market  Plimpton  pointed 
out  that  portable  word  proces- 
m  outsell  laptops  in  Japan  and 
said  that  he  thinks  that  laptops 
and  notebooks  will  begin  to  tate 
a  significant  share  of  that  mar¬ 
ket 

Pricing  that  ia  competitive 
with  dedrtop  machines  and  a 
land  of  high-tech  snobbery  also 
contrfoute  to  hi^ker  sales,  ac- 


Eariier  this  month.  Kodak's 
copier  competitor.  Xerox,  an¬ 
nounced  U)e  first  in  its  own  new 
series  of  printers,  the  Docutech 
Publishing  Series  [CW,  Oct  8). 
Xerox  said  it  plans  for  the 
$220.000, 136  i»ge/min.  print¬ 
er  to  connect  directly  to  net¬ 
works  by  next  year. 

PC  networks  are  increasing 
connecting  directly  to  central- 
ized  peripherab,  such  as  system 
storage  units,  which  were  once 
exclusive  to  mainframes  and 
minicomputers.  Benefits  include 
a  tighter  link  between  end  user's 
software  and  the  peripheral. 

An  intervening  matnfranie 
renders  the  PC  software-to-cen- 
tral  printer  connection  "tenuous 
at  bWt,"  said  Brandon  Nordin, 
an  analyst  at  BIS  CAP  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  With  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion.  tsers  will  reap  aU  the  fea¬ 
ture  advantages  of  their  soft- 
Continued  on  page  S3 


cording  to  l^uce  Stephen,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Internationa]  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham.  Mass.  Note¬ 
books  "are  all  the  rage  among 
young  executives  in  Japan."  Ste* 
(rfkensaid. 

Most  analysts  expect  that  the 
U.S..  with  a  PC  maiket  10  times 
the  size  of  Japan's,  will  oMinue 
to  be  a  ba^xM)  of  desktop  sales. 
But  even  here,  laptops  will  en¬ 
croach  on  desktop  market 
shares.  Dataquest,  I^.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  based  in  Sbn 
Jose.  Calif.,  projected  that  porta¬ 
bles  —  Iqxops  and  note- 
boiAs  —  will  guwT  40%  of  the 
U.S.  maiket  by  1993. 

Analysts  abo  report  that  U.S. 
portable  makers  have  virtually 
no  market  presence  in  Japan  and 
would  need  to  significantly  re¬ 
work  their  machines  to  handle 
the  Japanese  language. 


Micro  Focus 
Advanced  ANIMATOR 

The  best  COBOL  Debugger 
on  any  platform 


See  your  source  code  in  new  ways  and 
re-engineer  your  COBOL  programs  m/h 
Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMA  TOR 

MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Way  cf  Programming™ 


e  Advanced  AN(MA7X)ft^  a  component  of  the  Micro 
Focus  COBOiy2  Workbench^  oaed  by  Iboosafida  of 
profeuionaJa  w>  cteale  iBduamal  urengih  businrs 
applications  for  mainframes  «vt  PCs. 

#  Choose  ANIMATOR'S  "what  you  see  is  what  you 
wrote’  approach  to  testins  and  debufging.  Watch 
your  program  eaecine  asid  tee  every  element  and  its 
vaioe  (belayed  auioaaiically.  Or.  step  ebnugb  your 
program  in  a  ime-by-hne  appeoncit 


♦  Query  any  data  item  and  change  its  value.  Set 
pasiltonally  specific  conditional  hreak-poims  as  well 
as  non-posiiiofial  conditional  bicak-points.  Reset 
execution  to  any  poini  in  the  program.  Key  in  and 


execute  any  valid  COBOL  sMemeni  dynamictily  wab 
ANIMATOR'S  DO  facility.  You  an  m  total  control  of  your 
tea  environmciw 

#  Tbe  Sinictore  ANIMATOR  module  dynamically  creates 
ttrucon  chans  of  any  COBOL  program  And.  n  higMightt 
each  module  as  it  execute.  See  puRgraphs,  tectiona.  and 
ocher  logical  ameturts  in  a  blocfc  dufim  formas.  View 
them  m  split  screen  mode  wnh  the  Ime-by-fine 
ANIMATOR  display  in  the  mher  window. 

♦  Analyar^  measures  and  displayt  the  number  of  utnes 
each  line  of  code  executes.  UneaecMed  code  a  bighligliied 
ANIMATOR  also  has  a  vttual  hactoacting  facility  lor 

'  imeracove  retracing  along  the  execution  paili 

S  COBOL  Source  Inronnauim^**  <CSIi  »  another  feature 
wiiinn  ANIMATOR.  L'tDuiag  CSI,  you  can  inrmr  any  data 
Mans  andfor  pnxeduies  that  wen  on  cxphcnly  refercitesd. 
Get  a  dead-dua  anafysa  and  uatisiics  sbowtog  die  number 
of  itmex  each  paragraph  nanc  is  mvoLed,  where  tt  h 
invoked  from,  and  what  prsKcdure  it  invokes.  CSI  wiU  aHo 
show  you  a  CALLed  sub-program  tree  structuic  and  a  copy 
file  Miuciure. 

Far  mom  imcmuion  on  AOnnetd  AHMATOR 
ondlhtoihtrlllcro  Focus  COBOL  tool*. 
eslluslodsysl1-a(»BT2-626Ser41S-aS6-At61. 
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BUT  WHY? 


These  days,  there's  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  things  you  can  add  to  your 
PCs.  Coprocessors.  VGA  cards.  Large 
scale  monitors.  Network  cards. 

But  no  matter  how  many  thousands 
of  dollars  you  pour  into  your  PCs, 
they  still  can't  give  you  what  you  get 
with  every  Sim  workstation.  The 
screaming-hot  performance.  The  multi¬ 
tasking.  TTie  hi^-resolution  graphics. 
And  the  built-in  networking. 

And  now,  we're  introducing  a 
new  workstation  that  makes  ^  the 
shortcomings  of  your  PCs  even  more 
obvious. 

SPARCstation~IPC. 

At  $8,995,*  it's  the  lowest  cost,  full- 
color  RISC  workstation  in  the  world. 

By  far.  In  fact,  it's  about  the  same  price 
as  a  high-performance  386  PC.  But  just 
look  at  the  difference. 

You  get  15.8  MIPS  performance. 
Which  is  almost  four  times  faster  than  a 
386.  You  get  a  16-inch  display  with  over 
a  million  pixels.  That's  over  three  times 
the  clarity  of  high-resolution  PCs.  You 
get  built-in  Ethemetf  Audio.  A  floating¬ 
point  processor.  And  real  32-bit  expan¬ 
sion  slots.  All  standard.  Plus  room  for 
24  MB  of  main  memory  All  in  a  compact 
package  that  leaves  lots  of  room  on 
your  desk. 

But  most  importantly,  like  all  our 
workstations,  SPARCstation  IPC  is 
built  on  UNIX?  And  it  gives  you  the 
full  benefit  of  distributed  computing. 
Because,  unlike  PCs,  it  was  designed 


to  be  networked  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  So  you  get  easy  connectivity  to  all 
the  other  computers  in  your  company, 
from  PCs  to  mainframes.  As  a  result, 
people  who  work  together  actually 
work  together. 

You  ato  get  the  OPEN  LOOK'user 
interface.  With  its  simple  icons  and 
pull-down  menus,  it  makes  UNIX 
easier  to  use  than  ever  before. 

And  since  it  looks  like  the  whole 
world  is  heading  our  way,  you  get  over 
2,100  SFARCware"applications  to 
choose  from— including  your  favorite 
PC  programs,  like  Lotus'  1-2-3?  WingZ? 
Oracle?  and  WordPerfect? 

In  fact,  since  this  system  is  such  a 
great  alternative  to 
PCs,  we're  making 
it  available  throu^ 
our  expanded 
value-added 
dealer  and  reseller 
network,  as  well 
as  our  current 
chaimels.  For 
even  more 

information  on  SPARCstation  IPC, 
caU  1-800-624-8999,  ext.  2062. 

And  we'll  show  you  a  little  something 
you'll  never  be  able  to  add  in  to  your  PCs. 

It's  called  a  future. 


sun 

microsystems 
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GIANT  STEP 


Lhy,  W/J  [ 


Remember  when  face-to- 
face,  eye-toeye  selling  was  the 
only  way  business  was  done? 

Somewhere  abr^  the  way, 
the  costs  of  direct  selling  got 
outof  hariJ.Companies  came 
to  depend  on  indiikt  channels 
— and  products  became  lost  in 
an  overcrowded  marketplace. 

Txky  companies  are 
rediscovering  the  power-and 
cost-dFectiveness-of  direct 
selling  at  INF^UM,  the 
center  stage  for  technology 
sales  and  marketing. 


I  D  I'ntrMiruerested  in  inovingni>-husinesB  forward. 

I  But  thanks  anyway 

I  Q  I'mreaJy  tocakethefirststep. SendmeinformatKin 
I  Can't  wait  to  hear  more.’  Skip  the  indirect  channels  and  call 
'  ustolllTK.Thenumber'sonthendit. 


ShowTHe  World 
What  YOU’VE  Got 


1  Here  in  Atlanta,  you  can 

I  deliver  your  product  story 
I  directly  to  thousands  of  quali- 
I  fied  buyers,  every  business  day 
I  ofthe  year.  Undiluted.  Undis- 
I  totted.  And  you  control  the 
I  sales  process.  Completely. 

I  INFC^UM  is  the  perfect 

I  environment  for  you  to  forge 
I  powerful^rsonalrelation- 
I  ships  with  new  customers.  It’s 
I  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  is 
I  making  a  welcome  comeback. 

J  1-800-343-5045 


Cooking  with  expert  systems 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

PARK  CITY.  Utah  —  -‘Good 
cookier'  is  what  you  might  say 
after  biting  into  one  of  Mrs. 
Fields'  offerings.  “Smart  cook¬ 
ie”  might  also  apply,  because 
Mrs.  Fields  Cooki^,  Inc.  has 
used  information  technology 
since  the  day  it  baked  its  first 
batch  13  years  ago  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  innovative  software. 

Althou^  its  host  systems 
have  tra<fitionally  been  from 
IBM,  Mrs.  Fields  b  no  chip-^- 
tbe-old-block  user  of  information 
technology.  The  company  relies 
heavily  on  expert  systems  run¬ 
ning  under  both  tbe  Application 
System/400  platform  and  DOS 
to  manage  its  six-country  chain 
of  650  company-owned  stores. 

Mrs.  Fields  uses  two  AS/400 
Model  60$  linked  vb  token-ring 
and  in-store,  stand-alone  person¬ 
al  computers  largely  based  on 
the  Intel  Corp.  8088  chip.  The 


stores  are  linked  to  the  host  by 
Xcellenet  Corp.  ctmununica- 
tions  software. 

Thb  is  a  far  cry  from  tbe  early 
days  at  Mrs.  Fields,  when  the 
company  installed  an  ancestor  of 
the  facsimile  machine  called  a 
Quira  in  its  first  few  stores.  Even 
then,  information  technology 
was  used  to  meet  the  com¬ 
pany  motto:  Retail  hap¬ 
pens  daily.  Data  was 
sent  back  over  tbe 
system  each  day  and 
was  then  entered  into  a 
Radio  Shack  Coip.  TRS- 
60  running  Vbkalc.  the 
first  spreadsheet. 

Mre.  Fields'  motto  of  retailing 
remains  the  starting  point  for  de¬ 
veloping  computer  systems. 

"You  ne^  to  build  systems 
that  report  daily  so  you  can  real¬ 
ly  see  what’s  going  on  and  so  that 
you  can  manage  daily.”  said  Paul 
Quinn,  president  of  ROI,  the 
Fields  software  group,  which 
was  recently  organized  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  affiliate  by  Mrs.  Fields 
Cookies  [CW,  Sept.  171. 

After  the  TRS-80s.  Mrs. 


Fields  bought  an  IBM  Series/l. 
which  offered  a  Touch-Tone 
data  entry  interface,  so  the 
stores  coi^  caO  in  information 
vb  the  telephone.  But  store 
managers  found  the  system  frus¬ 
trating.  because  mistakes  in  data 
entry  were  difficult  to  correa. 

So  the  company  created 
an  interfisce  based 
around  PCs.  aDowing 
store  managers  to  see 
tbe  data  they  entered 
on  screen.  Moving  to 
PCs  “was  like  opeiing 
floodgates,”  Quinn  said, 
“because  then  the  imagi¬ 
nation  went  wild  and  said.  'What 
are  all  the  other  things  we  can  do 
with  that  PC?’  ” 

Quinn,  who  joined  the  compa¬ 
ny  in  1984  and  helped  imple¬ 
ment  tbe  PCs,  then  started  to 
develop  the  company’s  first  ex¬ 
pert  system  to  help  solve  its  diffi¬ 
culty  in  effectively  scheduling  la¬ 
bor. 

Mrs.  Fields  deckled  to  build 
its  own  expert  systems  after  ex¬ 
amining  and  rejecting  avaibble 
commercial  expert  system 


Despite  kinks  in  Notes, 
most  like  what  they  see 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Notes  groupware  apfdicatkHi  has 
its  problems,  but  H  also  holds  a 
great  deal  of  promise,  according 
to  users  and  analysts  who  have 
spent  the  last  year  intently 
studying  the  fledgHag  envinm- 
ment. 

As  observed  last  week  (CW, 
Oct.  8],  com^ainta  about  the 
way  Notes  b  packaged  —  a  flat 
en^  price  point  of  $62,500  for 
200  nodes  —  has  not  d^pened 
enthusiasm  for  the  concept. 

However,  because  even  the 
most  die-hard  Notes  fans  have 
dkfficutty  articubting  exactly 
what  Notes  b  —  why  it  b  more 


than  just  a  bunch  of  ofike  auto¬ 
mation  capabilities  strung  to¬ 
gether  and  how  it  differs  from  in¬ 
tegrated  packages  —  it  tends  to 
fall  into  the  "seetog-b-believ- 
ing”  category. 

Recognizing  that,  Lotus  has 
referred  a  host  of  users  to  Ptice 
^terbouse,  where  they  can  see 
the  a^ilication  in  action.  Lotus  b 
also  hoping  that  partnerships 
with  systems  integrators  spe¬ 
cializing  in  vertica]  markets  will 
provide  users  with  further  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  Notes  can  serve  their 
organizations. 

June  Rokoff,  vice-president  of 
communications  and  tbe  infor¬ 
mation  services  group,  falfcs 
about  getting  clients  to  under¬ 
stand  bow  they  can  interact  with 


Notes  and  each  other,  be  it  in 
work  groi^  product  develop¬ 
ment  or  in  following  an  id^ 
across  tbe  country. 

TroiuformoHon  twch 

For  example,  she  said,  client  ap¬ 
plications  can  range  from  shar¬ 
ing  corporate  telephone  books 
on-line  to  keeping  track  of 
events  rebted  to  tbe  company’s 
business  to  on-line  dialogues  and 
conferences,  ^rtiich  b  bow 
Chemical  Bank  uses  it  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  an  advertising 
agency,  uses  Notes  to  manage 
diem  rebtiooships.  as  does 
Price  Waterhouse. and  tbe  con¬ 
sult!^  services  group  at  Lotus. 
Picking  up  on  a  theme  brought 
forth  by  Price  Waterhouse,  Ro- 
koff  talks  about  “transforma¬ 
tional  technology.” 

”1  see  professionab  throu^ 
out  tbe  conpany  not  tied  to  any 
location,  in  an  electronic  sense, 
[due  to  Notes].”  said  Brad  Jack- 
son.  a  senior  coosultam  in  Tex¬ 


sheUs.  Tbe  decision  has  paid  cB 
as  eadi  of  its  five  expert  systems 
has  paid  for  itself  withiD  sb 
months. 

Tbe  firm  developed  its  own 
inference  engine  and  its  own 
knowledge  base  for  tbe  bbor 
scheduling  system  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  it  chainwide.  Since  it  vras 
fully  implememed.  the  system 
has  shav^  4%  off  company  bbor 
costs,  adding  the  savings  to  its 
bottmnline. 

Wostw  not,  wont  not 

Mrs.  Fields,  like  most  fast- 
food  chains,  also  faced  produc¬ 
tion  planning  issues.  Lo<^  man¬ 
agers  had  to  have  just  eoou^ 
codcies  to  meet  demand  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  For  thb  key 
functkxi.  tbe  company  had  ini- 
tiaQy  set  broad  production  guide¬ 
lines  based  on  total  store  sales 
each  day. 

It  decided  to  guide  production 
for  each  stme  throu^  a  stand¬ 
alone  PC-based  expert  system 
that  has  rules  set  up  to  gear  pro¬ 
duction  to  each  store’s  typical 
traffic  flow.  The  system,  alw  irh 
stalled  chainwide,  has  re^ed  in 
a  savings  of  6%  of  daily  sabs. 

Another  expert  system  b 
used  to  hire  new  store  employ¬ 


aco,  Ioc.’s  iftformatioa  technd- 
ogy  department. 

"Notes  has  the  property  that 
ooce  you  begin  to  use  it.  you  be¬ 
gin  to  work  in  a  very  (Meretit 
way.”  said  Frank  Moss,  vice- 
presidem  of  tbe  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  group  at  Lotus.  As  an  ex- 
ampb,  be  dted  hb  own  use  of 
Notes.  Moss  said  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tracking  projects  using 
paper.  But  now  that  Lotus  has  aO 
its  proj^rs  on-line.  Moss  finds 
himself  involved  in  fewer  face- 
to-foce  meetings.  ”1  make  deci- 
sioas  DOW  based  on  different  in¬ 
formation  than  I  used  to.”  be 
said. 

Rokoff  and  Moss  talk  about 
Note’s  ability  to  change  the  way 
peopb  work,  a  cbim  backed  tqi 
by  Notes  users.  As  such,  it  b 
necessary  to  out  organiza- 
tionally,  Rokoff  said,  to  make 
sure  users  see  Notes  and  buy 
into  it 

Once  they  do,  according  to 
Sheldon  Laube,  director  of  infor- 


ees.  Tbe  system  develops  a  pro¬ 
fib  of  each  candxbte.  compares 
it  with  tbe  desired  emtdoyee  pro¬ 
fib  and  reports  tbe  results  to  tbe 
store  manager. 

The  time  benefits  have  been 
significant:  Whereas  month-end 
profit  and  loss  analysis  used  to 
take  two  to  three  pc»pb  at  bast 
two  days,  now  o^y  two  hours 
are  required. 

The  systems  have  given  Mrs. 
Fields  some  unexpected  bene¬ 
fits. 

“Our  training  program 
changed  radically  after  we  put 
the  expert  systems  in,”  Quitui 
said.  “We  weren’t  investing 
training  dollars  into  managers  on 
how  to  create  a  schedub  and 
how  to  do  a  production  plan,  be¬ 
cause  they  really  didn’t  need  to 
know.  AB  they  needed  to  know 
was  push  the  button,  and  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  recommend  something.’* 

Mrs.  Fbkb  has  realized  sig¬ 
nificant  cost  savings  from  thb. 
because  tbe  fost-food  industry 
can  generate  employee  turnover 
as  hi^  as  400%  per  year. 

Arxitber  beoefit  surfaced 
when  the  company's  controUer 
left  in  June  19M.  Thanks  to  one 
of  tbe  expert  systems,  much  of 
hb  expertise  stayed  behind. 


nation  technology  at  Prke 
terhouse,  they  often  need  no 
prodding  to  move  their  group’s 
apphrations  onto  Notes.  In  many 
cases  at  Laube's  organiation. 
users  with  limited  technical  frilly 
have  even  begun  to  write  appli¬ 
cations  for  Notes,  “ft's  incredi- 
Ue.”  be  said. 

David  Marshak,  an  analyst  at 
Patrkb  Seybold's  Office  Com¬ 
puting  Group,  agreed:  “One  of 
tbe  things  that  excites  those 
working  with  Notes  b  the  ability 
to  rapidly  prototype  appbea- 
tkns;  it's  an  easy  platform  to 
customize  with.”  Among  hb  ev¬ 
ents,  tbe  appbeations  being  built 
on  Notes  t^  to  be  those  that 
deal  with  information  esseMial 
to  tbe  client’s  line  of  busmess  ap¬ 
plications. 

ft  b  for  these  reasons  that 
some  observers  said  Lotus 
should  concentrate  on  seeding 
any  interested  accounts  with 
Notes  rather  than  wrestling  with 
users  detenniDed  to  pilot  it 
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How  to  make  the  work  go  fas 


For  advanced  applications  like  CAD/CAM,  presentation  graphics  or 
financial  modeling,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  the  PowerMate*  386'V25S. 
For  far  less  than  comparable  386  systems,  you  get  25MHz  speed,  2MB 

CkC 

Cowpuii'i  ana  CaaMKmcaiions 


ter  and  the  money  go  slower 
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Postscript  challenger  fades 

Microsoft’s  page  description  language  not  expected  until  mid-1991 


Zenith  Data  hops  on  PC 
price-cutting  bandwagon 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTATT 


SAN  JOSE.  Cafif.  —  The  torna¬ 
do  that  ripped  throu^  last 
jrear's  Seytold  fHibhsfamg  Gin* 
ference  geoented  scarcriy  a 
breett  at  this  mooth’s  fete  as 
Microooft  Girp.  Chief  Eaeciitive 
Officer  Bill  Gates  cooceded  that 
hb  ooce-faalfyhpoed  diallenger 
to  Adobe  Systems.  Inc’s  en- 
trencfaed  hietscript  page  de* 
acriptioD  language  codd  remain 
a  paper  tiger  untd  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

Gates  said  that  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  availabiiity  of  KGcroeoft's 
and  Apple  Computer,  Idc.’s  col¬ 
laborative  Thieimage  page  de* 
scfiptioo  language  and  Truetype 
font  technology  win  oxne 
shipments  of  OS/2.  Wndows  and 
Anfc'ft  System  7.0  in  the  first 
of  IMl.  Early  OEM  ver- 
sioos  of  Trueimage  were  deliv¬ 
ered  last  week,  he  added. 

Last  September,  Gates  and 
Apple  CEO  John  ScuOey  jointly 
announced  that  they  were  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  BMtscript  alter¬ 
native.  a  move  that  stunned  Ap¬ 
ple’s  longtime  partner  Adobe. 
Apple  was  an  early  investor  in 
Adobe  and  the  biggest  customer 
of  I^istscript.  a  popular  applica¬ 
tion  that  is  often  credited  with 
bunching  the  desktop  publishing 
explosioo  that  in  turn  made  a  for¬ 
tune  for  Apple. 

WKhm  hours  of  the  annoiBice- 
menl.  a  visibly  angered  Adobe 
CEO  John  ^^TDOck  parried  the 
move,  announcing  that  he  would 
"open  up"  (batscript  by  publisb- 
ing  its  technical  spedfkatktts. 


Vbmock  has  fou^t  hard  to 
combat  Gates’  charge  that  I\36t- 
acript  has  become  outdated. 

‘There’s  a  myth  that  stan- 
dartb  and  inoovation  are  mutual¬ 
ly  exdoaive.  idien  often  just  the 
opposite  b  true,"  Wunock  said 
thiring  the  four-^y  Sesrbold  con- 
ference  earber  thb  month. 

Hrw  uwdor  Adobe 

As  a  result.  Mountain  View. 
Ca&f.-based  Adobe  has  moved 
bst  to  shore  up  the  defenses  of 
its  cash  cow.  In  June,  the  compa¬ 
ny  bdd  a  developers’ conference 
for  nistscript  Level  2.  which  b 
sbted  to  be  avaibble  in  the  first 
halfafl991. 

Vbroock  said  the  new  pack¬ 
age  eKD  beef  up  text  and  graphics 
functioos  as  as  adding  data 
compression  capabilities  and  an 
improved  memocy  management 
device. 

Observers  said  that  IVuetype 
and  Trtieimage  will  face  a 
cult  battle  for  the  hearts  and  doi- 
iars  of  users. 

Jonathan  Seybold,  an  analyst 
at  Mahbu.  Calif.-based  Seyb^ 
Seminars,  said  it  b  likely  that  us¬ 
ers  bced  with  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  win  stay  with  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  offering.  "Ibstscript  b  a 
central  fact  of  hfe  to  many,  many 
people,  and  It'D  be  very  difficult 
tocfaange  that,"  he  said. 

Gates  acknowledged  that 
both  Trueimage  and  Truetype 
may  eventually  gamer  only  a 
sm^  market  share,  but  he  said 
that  "both  are  sure  to  keep  the 
market  competitive  in  areas  of 
price." 

In  other  show  news,  C-Cube 
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Mkrosystems.  Inc.  unveiled  a 
pair  of  image  compression  add-in 
boards  for  Apple’s  Macintosh 
and  IBM's  tosooal  Computer 
AT  and  compatibles. 

‘The  Compression  Master  and 
Compression  Master  PC  take 
advantage  of  JPEG  image  com¬ 
pression  technology,  which  com¬ 
pacts  bulky  image  files  so  they 
can  be  more  easily  stored  and 
moved.  The  products  cost  $995 
each. 

Quark.  Inc.  announced  that  it 
will  target  several  future  devel¬ 
opment  effmts  toward  IBM’s 
line  of  PCs  and  workstations.  Its 
first  entry  into  the  market  will  be 
to  adapt  its  Quarkxpress/FC 
electronic  puUishing  software  to 
the  fflM  Bsrsonai  System/2. 
'That  package  is  expected  next 
year. 

In  addition.  EHgital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  Adobe  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  work  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  a  unified 
approach  to  editabte  document 
interchange.  The  companies' 
work  will  be  based  on  DEC’s 
NAS  Compound  Document  Ar* 
chhecture  and  Adobe’s  Rist- 
script. 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CIV  STAFF 


MT.  PROSPECT,  m.  —  Zenith 
Data  Systems  recently  cut  sug¬ 
gested  retail  prices  across  the 
board  on  its  desktop  personal 
computers.  The  aniKxincement 
means  that  the  company  has  cut 
prices  on  its  entire  line  of  PCs 
within  the  last  month. 

The  cuts  implemented  earber 
thb  month,  ahi^gh  worldwide, 
do  not  affect  pricing  of  PCs  based 
on  the  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture  soM  by  Zenith’s  parent. 
Croupe  Bull,  in  European  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  latest  reductions  ranged 
from  an  $1,800. 13%  cut  in  the 
price  of  the  Z-3d6/33E  Model 
320  to  a  $100.  3.7%  drop  in 
price  for  the  Z-286  LP  Plus  Mod¬ 
el  40(now  $2,599). 

Zenith  saved  its  steepest  re¬ 
duction  for  its  Z-386SX  Model  1. 
dropping  the  price  from  $2,999 
to  $2,299,  a  23.3%  cut  It  abo 
lowered  prices  by  18.9%  on  its 
best-selling  desktop  machine, 
the  Z-386SX  Model  40.  drop¬ 
ping  the  price  of  that  machine  to 


under  $3,000. 

Debate  the  latest  pricing 
moves.  Zenith's  top^f-the-line. 
Intel  Corp.  80386-based  33- 
MHz  machines  —  the  Z-386/33 
E  Modeb  ISO  and  320  —  re¬ 
mained  priced  at  more  than 
$10,000.  with  the  Model  150 
prioxt  at  $10,599  and  the  Model 
320  at  $11,999. 

A  Zenith  spokesman  called 
the  price  cuts  a  "business  ded- 
ston"  for  Zenith.  The  reductions 
follow  recent  broad  cuts  by  other 
PC  makers,  including  Compaq 
Computer  Corp. 

"h  sounds  bke  they  just 
brou^t  their  prices  more  into 
line  with  what  the  market  b  ac¬ 
cepting  as  price  points."  com¬ 
mented  Steve  Hess,  executive 
vice-president  at  Creative  Strat¬ 
egies,  Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  market  research  compa¬ 
ny. 

"You  can  specubie  that  they 
may  be  doing  thb  in  anticipation 
of  a  softer  market,  because  Ze¬ 
nith  could  probably  have  justified 
keeping  their  prices  wh^e  they 
were,  but  now  they’re  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  price  point,"  Hess  said. 


Rookies  gaining  ground 
on  n]  software  superstars 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


For  years,  the  microcomputer 
software  market  has  been  domi¬ 
nated  by  just  a  few  packages:  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3, 
WordPerfect  Corp.’s  WordPer¬ 
fect  and  Ashtoo-Tate  Co^.’s 
Dbase.  Tbou^  the  market  1^- 
ers  are  holding  fast  to  their  mas¬ 
sive  installed  base,  upstarts  are 
beginning  tO  gain  significant 
ground,  according  to  recent  buy- 
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Penetration  PC  oppUaUions 
iofHettn  padtagts  into  U.S.  sites 
with  500 9T  more  empbyea 
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Lotus'  Symphony  19% 
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ing-pattem  surveys. 

WordPerfect  and  1-2*3  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  the  pack  in  sales  at 
the  14.678  U.S.  sites  with  500 
or  more  employees  surveyed  by 
Computer  Imelbgence  in  La  Jol¬ 
la.  C^.  A  key  to  their  ongoing 
success  b  corporate  buying  iner¬ 
tia.  said  Dan  Ness,  personal  com¬ 
puter  analyst  at  Computer  Intel¬ 
ligence.  Cost  factors  assodated 
with  training,  instaDatioii  and 
support  encourage  the  status 
quo  and  discourage  software  ex¬ 
perimentation  at  larger  firms,  be 
added. 

But  two  packages  from  Bor¬ 
land  Internationa]  are  making 
sales  strides,  thanks  to  lowered 
defenses  at  AshUm-Tate  and  Lo¬ 
tus.  Because  both  Lotus  and 
Ashtoo-Tate  have  experienced 
major  debys  in  relea^g  new 
products,  Boriaixl’s  Quattro  Pro 
and  Fbradox  have  been  able  to 
slip  in  and  make  their  presence 
fdt,  Ness  said. 

While  1-2-3’s  three-month 
average  sales  have  tailed  off  by 
5%  since  March,  Quattro  Pro 
has  gained  a  couple  of  percent¬ 
age  points,  according  to  sur¬ 
veyed  firms,  fbradox  has  dou¬ 
ble  its  12-month  average  sales 
since  June  1989,  while  Dbase  IV 
has  remained  flat. 

Also  coming  on  hke  gangbus- 
ters  b  Microsofl  Corp.’8  En¬ 
dows  operating  environment  and 


Microsoft  Word  word  processing 
package,  which  have  gained  five 
and  six  sales  percentage  points 
since  March,  respectively. 

Coupled  with  Microsoft’s  Ex¬ 
cel,  the  country’s  largest  PC 
software  bouse  has  logged  a 
12%  gain  in  average  sales  firora 
March  through  July,  the  survey 
showed.  Analysts  predicted  con¬ 
tinued  growth  for  Mforosoft. 
with  sales  in  the  $1.5  bilbon 
range  next  year. 

Rounding  out  the  hst  of  the 


COST  FAC¬ 
TORS  associat¬ 
ed  with  train¬ 
ing,  installation  and 
support  encourage  the 
status  quo  and  discour¬ 
age  software  experi¬ 
mentation  at  larger 
firms. 


Top  15  bottest-selling  software 
packages  thb  summer  in  de¬ 
scending  order  were  the  fcrilow- 
ing:  WordPerfect;  1*2*3  Release 
2.2:  AAcrosoft  Word;  Quattro 
Pro;  Excel;  Software  Publbhing 
Corp.*s  Hwaid  Graphics;  Win¬ 
dows  3.0;  1-2-3  Release  3.0; 
Central  Fhint  Software,  Inc’s 
PC  Tools;  Ashton-Tate’s  Muhi- 
mate,  Db^  HI  and  Dbase  IV; 
Datastorm  Technologies’  Pro* 
comm;  Symantec  Corp.'8  Q&A; 
and  Fifth  Generation  Systems, 
Inc’sEastback. 
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NEWQ)(/4232hs 
V.42  AND  V.42BIS  MODEM: 
MORE  THAN  JUST  COMPLIANCE 
IT'S  INNOWLTION 


n  the  world  of  high  performance 
modems,  no  one  is  thinking  smarter 
or  faster  than  Microcom.  Which  is 
why  the  new  Microcom  QX/4232hs™ 

I,  can  put  the  world  at  your  fingertips 
at  speeds  up  to  a  blistering  38,400  bps. 

The  QX/4232hs  is  fully  V.42  and  V.42bis 
compliant,  features  MNP®  10  —  the  newest 
class  of  the  Microcom  Networking  Protocol™, 
the  industry  standard  for  data  compression 
and  error  correction.  This  new  high 
performance  modem  also  provides  UUCP 
and  Kermit  protocol  support. 


Besides  speed,  compliance  to  leading 
international  standards,  and  MNP  10™  with 
its  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements™  for 
error  free  transmission  under  the  most 
difficult  line  conditions,  the  QX/4232hs  also 
offers  PCS™  —  Microcom’s  Password 
Connection  Security™  —  for  password 
protected  access  and  Microcom  Remote 
Access™  for  configuring  and  troubleshooting 
remote  sites. 

We  set  the  standard  for  the  modem  industry 
and  now  we’re  setting  standards  for  price  and 
performance  too.  That’s  innovation. 


FREE  GUIDE 


We've  prepared  an  Infonnative  technical  brief  entitled  "Microcom 
Networking  Protocol."  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high  perfor¬ 
mance  modem  that  meets  international  standards,  call  us  now  at 
600-822-8224  and  well  send  you  a  copy. 


MNP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microcom  Systems.  Inc.  OX/4232hs. 
Microcom  Networking  ProtocoL  MNP  10.  Adwrse  Channel  Enhancements. 
PCS,  Password  Connection  Security  Remote  Access  are  trademarks  of 
Microcom  Systems,  Inc. 


C  Microcom.  Inc.  1990;  AH  rights  reserved. 


Half  Network, 
Half  Beast 

Or,HowY(yu  Can  Ttime 
Out-Cf-Control  Communications. 

In  the  communications  jungle,  you  11  find  a  beasdy 
assortment  of  computers  and  phones.  And  networks 
of  every  species.  An  electronic  menagerie  that  has  to 
be  tamed  to  be  useful.  To  do  the  things  you  want.  No 
matter  what  Mod  '  Nature  (or  Father  Time)  throws  at 
it  That’s  where  your  local  phone  company  and  AliStr 
come  in.  Using  an  AIScT  5ESS*  Switch  and  Al&T  Fiber, 
your  local  phone  company  can  teach  your  existing 
networks  tricks  you  never  thought  possible.  Like 
making  them  connea  and  talk  to  each  other  In  short, 
with  AISi;  your  local  telephone  company  can  make 
your  networks  heel  to  your  every  command. 

Real-World  Solutions  Prom 
Your  Ix>cal  Phone  Cornpany  and 
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CONTINUED  FROM  WGE  41 

had.  MkrocomiMter  distnbutioa  chan- 
oeb  evolved  du^  the  1 980b  for  a  paitic- 
uterdaasofsystCThavingcertaingen* 
enl  characteristics  and.  therefore, 
certain  appropriate  seOiog  processes. 
Those  channels  are  no  longer  the  only  an¬ 
swer  —  or.  for  OS/2,  even  a  correct  one. 
OS/2  promoters  are  making  a  big  mistake 
by  trying  to  force  the  inxxhict  through 
channeb  that  were  deigned  for  scme- 
thing  quite  different. 

Coosader  retail  computer  stores. 

Since  they  began,  they  have  focused  on 
rdativeiy  simple  systm  ^  typically. 
sm^eHoser  systems  designed  to  do  one 
user-visible  thing  at  a  time.  It  doesn't 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  demcmstrate 
their  value:  hence,  the  selling  process  is 
relatively  short,  and  competition  is  often 
based  on  price,  with  margins  corre- 
spoodittgly  low.  Even  direct  sales  to  large 
corporate  users  follow  this  pattern. 

Now  enter  OS/2,  stage  ikt.  as  the 
purported  replacement  for  M&DOS.  It 
calls  for  more  hardware,  but  that's  a 
transitoTY  problem,  not  a  fundamental  is¬ 
sue.  Today's  MS-DOS  calls  for  for  more 
hardware  than  CP/M  did.  but  nobody 
complains.  Ditto  for  a  Mm  with  less  than 
IM  tqrte  being  next  to  useless  —  and 
make  that  2M  l^rtes  next  year. 

If  people  reaOy  wanted  0^.  they'd 
pay  fw  the  hardware.  The  key  reason 
peopk  aren't  buying  OS/2  is  that  exist¬ 
ing  desktop  computer  (fistrfoution  chan¬ 
nels  can't  sell  ft. 

OS/2  is  a  fundamentally  different 
beast  from  MS-DOS.  OS/2  has  aO  the 
modules,  all  the  interfoces  and  all  the 
conqdextty  of  VMS  a  few  releases  back. 

*-  The  only  thing  it  does  not  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  VMS  oi  1985  or  so  is  a  six- 
or  seven-figure  price  tag  fm-  the  hard¬ 
ware.  That  differeffce  b  not  enough  to 

Computervision 
upgrades  CADDS 

BEDFORD.  Mass.  —  Computervision,  a 
Prime  Computer.  Inc.  company,  recently 
expanded  its  CADDS  4X  mechanical  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  manofoctuiiag 
(CAD/CAM)  software  hoe  by  unveiling  a 
versioQ  of  its  CAD/CAM/CAE  package 
designed  to  accelerate  each  phase  of  the 
engineering  pnKess  —  from  functkmal 
design  and  d^^  modeling  through  engi¬ 
neering  anatysb  and  documentatioo  to 
mamifocturing  engmeering. 

Components  offered  in  Release  6.0  re 
portedly  include  a  sobds  editittg  tool  to 
simplify  thechanging  of  sohd  modeb  de¬ 
veloped  bi  CADDS  4X;  an  assembly  de¬ 
sign  pn^ram  to  accelerate  the  desi^  of 
large  'mechamcal  assemblies;  thermal 
anatysb  software  to  aid  engineers  in  as¬ 
sessing  beat  transfer  problrafs;  and  easi¬ 
er  macfaiaiag  of  complex  parts. 

A  CADDS  Raster  component  b  abo 
avaibfale  that  allows  users  to  view,  edit 
and  store  raster-based  images  of  tb^  pa¬ 
per-based  engineering  donnrmts  in  the 
CADDS  enviraoment.  Pricing  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  components  ranges  frxxn  $8,500 
to  $15,000,  with  the  GCN  solids  wilting 
tool  provided  to  currenl  n  us- 

ers  as  part  of  the  Release  6.0  iqigrade. 
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change  the  nature  of  the  seOing  ivocess. 

Abo.  the  channeb  throu^  which 
most  desktop  micros  move  have  never 
succeeded  in  selling  Unix-based  systems 
or  anything  else  of  comparable  srrftware 
complexity.  Hardware  cost  b  not  the 
reason.  TV  same  stores  that  can't  move 
a  $5,000  Unix  box  or  OS/2  system  rou¬ 
tinely  seU  $10.000-phts  Macintosh  nCIs 
and  IBM  Personal  System/2  Model  70s. 

No.  a  key  reason  b  their  inability  to 
deal  with  an  extended  sales  cycle  based 
largely  on  future  potential.  If  I  buy  MS- 
DOS  to  run  accounts  receivable,  I  can  see 
the  retevance  of  every  major  MS-DOS 
feature  to  that  accounts  receivable  job.  If  I 
look  at  OS/2. 1  am  told,  “You  can  run 
MS-DOS  A/R  now,  and  you’ll  get  lots 
more  good  stuff  later.”  What  good  stuff, 


and  what  will  it  do  for  me?  ”I  don't  know,” 
the  sales  rep  says,  "and  what's  more.  1 
don't  care,  and  I'm  not  going  to  waste  my 
valuable  time  trying  to  find  out  when  1 
couk)  be  selling  more  MS-DOS  systems.” 

This  ability  to  sell  future  benefits  — 
not  benefits  of  future  products,  but  future 
benefits  of  today’s  products  —  has  been 
the  large-system  salesperson’s  stock-in- 
trade  for  years.  IBM  is  known  for  con¬ 
ducting  detailed  studies  of  users’  long¬ 
term  needs.  That's  what  it  takes  to  sell 
complex  systems,  and  that’s  what  exist¬ 
ing  microcomputer  disUibution  channels 
can't  or  won’t  do. 

A  look  at  the  few  folk?  n  ho  are  buy¬ 
ing  OS/2  bears  out  the  same  lesson.  As  a 
^oup,  they  tend  to  be  large  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  staffs  have  both  technical  and 


business  savvy  and  whose  planning  hori¬ 
zon  is  longer  than  a  year.  If  they  see  rea¬ 
sons  to  buy  OS/2,  there  must  be  some 
pretty  go(^  ones.  If  other  peo(rie  don't 
see  the  same  reasons,  eith^  their  needs 
are  consistently  different  ^  which  b  not 
plausible  —  or  soroethingb  wrong  with 
the  way  they  are  being  approached. 

Those  who  want  OS/2  to  take  off 
must  create  sales  chan^  that  will  en¬ 
able  it  to  do  so.  The  sooner  Microsoft 
and  its  colleagues  learn  the  Acura  lesson 
—  assuming  they  really  do  want  OS/2  to 
take  off  —  the  sooner  they  will  get  re¬ 
sults. 


Mallach  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Lowell  in  LoweU,  Mass.,  and  a  consultant  to  users 
and  vendOTs. 


wyse  seb  dK  standani  b  tenninals  agaiiL 
And  agaiiL  And  again.  And  agaiiL 


WY370 


WYSE  «•  registered  trademark  and  Wr  iSO.  WY-370.  WV-185  & 

WY  160 are Irademarfcs of  IWyse  technology  Inc  lektronii  >sa 
registered  trademark  of  ^ronis  Inc.  DEC  >sa  registered  trademark 
of  Oigicai  EQuipment  Coro  e  1990  Wyse  Technoi^  Inc 
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DG  plants  feet  firmly  on  I486  ground 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAFT 


WESTBORO.  Mass.  —  Data  General 
Corp.  officially  stepped  into  the  Intel 
Corp.  1486'ba^  ring  this  month,  trum¬ 
peting  a  high-end.  25-MHz  personal  com¬ 
puter  system. 

"This  is  their  opportunity  to  solidify 
themselves  in  the  486/Unbc  side  of  the 
server  world,"  said  I^ul  Zagaeski,  a  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group.  He  es¬ 
timated  that  75%  of  all  1486-based  ma¬ 
chines  are  purchased  for  use  in  a  server 
capacity. 


According  to  DG,  the  Dasher/486-25 
is  directed  at  sophisticated  users  looking 
for  high  performance  and  upward  expan¬ 
sion  options  and  provides  a  suitable  plat¬ 
form  for  multiuser  Unix  applications  and 
Novell,  Inc.  Netware  networits. 

The  base  system,  (»iced  at  $7,995. 
provides  4M  b:^es  of  memory  on  a  32-b«t 
controller,  a  dual-floppy  disk  controller, 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT<ompati- 
ble  keyboard,  a  16-bit  ^^deo  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray  controller  card  and  eight  expanskm 
^ots. 

For  memory  above  16M  bytes,  anoth¬ 
er  memory  controller  can  Ik  added  to 


bring  the  total  system  memory  up  to  32M 
b3rtes.  The  system  accommodates  up  to 
five  half-height  5%-in.  drives,  the  firm 
said,  which  allows  the  user  to  combine 
multiple  hard  disks  for  fault-redundant 
Novell  netWOTking  with  tape  backups  and 
on-line  storage  of  1 G  byte. 

The  Dasher/486-25  is  available  imme¬ 
diately  and  includes  a  one-year  warranty 
vrith  a  toU-fiee  telephone  support  center, 
overnight  express  shipment  of  replace¬ 
ment  parts  and  telephone  or  on-site  assis¬ 
tance.  The  system  ships  with  MS-DOS 
Vnaion  4.01,  QEMM-386  and  menu- 
driven  user  diagnostics. 


Wyse  became  the  number  one  manufacturer  of 
general  purpose  termirials  by  repeatedly  redefining 
the  state  of  the  art  in  terminal  design.  Not  just  in 
one  cat^ory,  but  across  the  board.  And  with' the 


four  terminals  that  make  up  our  fourth  generation, 
we’ve  done  it  again.  Each  one  represents  the  ulti¬ 
mate  achievement  in  its  class.  Our  WY-150  sets  the 
standard  for  alphanumeric  monochrome  terminals. 
The  WY-370  brings  unprecedented  func¬ 


tionality  in  color.  And  the  WY185  is  the  most 
advanced  DEC-compatible.  Our  newest  entry,  the 
WY-160,  offers  a  combination  of  features  found  in 
no  other  monochrome  terminal.  It  lives  up  to  Wyse’s 
well-known  ergonomic  standards,  with  its  full-screen 
overscan,  fast  refresh  rate  and  high  resolution.  It 
has  the  flexibility  to  support  more  than  16  ASCII. 
ANSI  and  PC  emulations,  as  well  as  PC  and 
Tektronix  graphics.  And  it  raises  performance  stan¬ 
dards  with  the  fastest  baud  rate  in  the  industry, 
plus  a  du^l-session  capability  that  allows  you  to 
access  two  hosts  simultaneously.  Of  course,  the 
reason  we  keep  raising  our  standards  is  to  meet 
yours.  And  since  we  make  more  terminals  to  fit 
more  system  configurations  than  anybody  else, 
we're  sure  to  have  the  or>e  that  fits  yours  best.  Call 
us  at  l;800-438-9973.  Because  if  you  thought 
you’d  seen  everything  in  terminals,  we  have  four 
reasons  to  look  again. 


WYSE 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

ware,  including  what-you-$ee-is-what- 
you-get  capabilities,  be 

benefits  include  eliminating  the 
need  to  translate  software  and  reducing 
drain  on  the  mainframe,  analysts  said. 

Yet  a  trend  toward  distribution  may 
hunper  user  acceptance  of  centralized 
printing.  "Decentralizatioi)  is  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  with  printers  all  over  the  place." 
said  Michae]  Peterson,  president  of  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Strategies  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  “The  lower  the  cost  goes,  the  soon¬ 
er  we  re  going  to  get  to  one  per  office." 

A  centralized  printing  source  runs 
counter  to  users'  desire  for  local  control 
of  their  output,  added  Gabriel  Kasperek, 
president  of  netwoik  consulting  firm  Kaz* 
1  com.  Inc.  in  Park  Ridge.  Ill.  "The  issue  is 
I  who’s^ingtogainpoweroverit." 

Similar  concerns  were  voiced  about 
who  will  manage  the  Xerox  system.  "If 
this  ImadiineJ  is  outside  the  purview  of  in¬ 
formation  systems,  then  who  manages 
it?"  asked  J<^  Dunkle,  vice-president  at 
Workgroup  Technoto^,  Inc.  "£^>edal- 
ly  given  the  networking  and  integration 
issues,  that  could  be  a  (H-oblem." 

The  size  and  cost  of  such  systems  may 
also  be  out  of  whack  for  most  PC  network 
installations.  "That's  a  lot  to  bite  into  for 
a  typical  company  running  LANs."  Ka¬ 
sper^  said. 

Kodak  said  Lionheart  would  be  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  for  organizations  with  a 
printing  need  of  500.000  pages  per 
month.  The  average  desktop  laser  unit 
manages  1.000  to  2.000  pages  per 
month. 

"The  markets  where  that  (volume  ca¬ 
pacity}  would  be  viable  would  be  very  se¬ 
lective.”  said  John  Hoper,  president  of 
printer  consultancy  Omnimark  in  Dallas. 

Printing  ^ps.  publishing  hmises,  in¬ 
surance  and  brokerage  firms  and  some 
banks  may  have  the  volumes  to  use  such  a 
system.  Hoper  said. 

Senior  West  Coast  Editor  Jean  Bos- 
man  contributed  to  this  report. 

MICRO  BITS 

Free  1-2-3  with 
PowermatePCs 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  and  NEC 
Technologies,  Inc.  are  offering  a  aw- 
pon  until  Dec.  3 1  for  a  free  copy  cA  Lotus’ 
1-2-3  Release  3.1  to  buyers  of  NEC’s 
386SX,  386  and  486  R>wermate  person¬ 
al  computers.  Purchasers  also  get  a  free 
cc^  of  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Windows  3.0 

Computerlsfid  Corp.  has  standardized 
on  Da  \^aci’s  Da  VTind  E-mail  throu^- 
out  its  corporate  offices  and  750  outlets, 
after  evaluating  half  a  dozen  other  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  packages.  Da  Vtnd  will  replace 
a  mainframe-based  E-mail  application. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Electronics  Supply 
Center  has  awarded  a  $12.1  million  con¬ 
tract  for  dual-drive  compact  disc/read¬ 
only  memory  units  to  Sony  Corporation 
of  America.  The  defense  group  will  use 
the  external  drives  in  combination  with 
IBM  Personal  Computer  compatibles  for 
office  automation  applications  and  to 
store  and  access  parts  catalogs  and  feder¬ 
al  stock  numbers. 
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After  running  their  own  extensive  tests,  these  independent  experts  have  come 
to  some  very  favorable  conclusions  on  dBASE  IV®  version  1.1.  We  think  you  will,  too. 

ID  PU.S  dBAS£  ft.  Ashton- bie  and  the  Ashun-Tair  logp  are  regiMcfed  tndrmarks  of  Ashton  Tate  Corporation  Other  company  or  produa  names  mentioned  may  be  rr«lemarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


peak 


WVeKionll 


i 

TONY  LIMA 

Author  of  “Inside  dBASE  ly”  President,  Pacific  Systems 
Design  Workshop  hit,  San  Carlos,  CA; 

1 

HOMER  BRANCH 

Programmer  Analyst,  Chevron  CEPS,  New  Orleans,  LA: 

'■\cisi()ii  l.l  should  clonuiKitc  the 
nuirhtt  Its  added  featities  luahc  il 
die  best  (helopiiieiii  ein  iroumeiit 
available  for  P(  database  prodiieis 
. .  \oiie  ol  die  odiei  pwdiieis 
base  die  poMei  and  ease  of  die 
dR\Sl.  I\  ( oiiliol  ( eiitei:  ' 


fill  iisiii<^\eisioii  LI  iode\elop 
appbeadoiis  liobi  now  .  .  .Ils 
niiieli  easiei  lo  use  than  eiiliei 
dHASL  llI  Pl  i  So/  1.0... 
Ihraii.se  of  ilie  (  oniiol  (  eniei. 
\eision  1.1  allows  nn  users  lo 
do  ijiiei  les  and  oei  ilieii 
lepoi  is  w  idioul  ea 


1/1^  me. 


RICHARD  BRENNER 

SAM  GILL 

President,  Westar  Systems,  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 

President,  DataWiz  International  Foster  City,  CA: 

I  III  now  tahini^on  sonieniajoi 
eoiisuldiii^  jobs  dial  I  wouldii'i  do 
before  ilBASl  l\  and  its  niulliusei 
eapabilities..  I'm  exe'iied  about 
the  wav  iliewe  mie  ibrou<'b 

o  o 

and  enbaneed  just  about  everv 
one  of  the  /icw  features  wiiliin 
the  program  and  the 
protfiamnuno  laiu^uatfe.  " 


■■dPy\'sl:l\  version  l.l  is 
sionifieanlh  faster  .  Menioiv 
manaoemeni  has  realiv  been 
improved.  We  tan  now  load  and 
run  a  svsteni  verv  eoniforiablv  in 
O-lOK  bvies  .  I  eaiuies  like  the 
form,  leport  and  applieation 
i^enerators  (dlow  us  to  eiii  dovoi 
development  time.' 


Call  1-800-437-4329,  ext.  1403,  for  more  information.  Better  a  a 

yet,  call  1-800-2ASHTON  for  an  immediate  upgrade,  A\SnTOn"lo.t© 

G 1990  Ashtor-Tau  Corpontm  All  nghis  moved  CTSI^  CSA  Schedule  >  CS00K90ACSS216 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systwmt 

Grid  ^rstems  Corp-  has  mtrochiced  an 
IBM  I^nooal  Coa^ter-compatiUe  lap' 
that  features  a  built-in  pointing 
vice. 

The  Gridcase  15S0-SX  indudes  a  pro¬ 
prietary  pointing  device  in  its  battery- 
powered  Gridcase  that  enables  users  to 
fuOy  utilae  the  features  of  Mkrosoft 
Ca^.'8  Windows  3.0.  A  standard  unit  in¬ 
cludes  a  20-MHa  Intel  Corp.  60386SX 
processor,  a  60M-byte  hard  disk  drive 
andV^Ddaws3.0. 

A  staixlard  coofiguratioo  costs 
$6,295,  and  a  vcrsioo  with  a  120M‘byte 
bard  (hive  is  priced  at  $6,995. 
GridSyaten 
47211  LalteviewBIvd. 

Fremont.  Calif.  94538 
<415)65^4700 

Samsung  Informatioo  Systems  America. 

'  Inc.  has  announced  a  portable  computer 
that  provides  users  with  aO  the  features  of 
a  desktop  system. 

The  SXOO  indudes  an  Intd  Corp. 
80286  tnkroproceaaor.-  IM  b^  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  a  SVi-in.  l.i4M* 
bytefbppjNfakdriW. 

A  backfit  Video  Graphics  Array  screen 
yields  16  levels  of  gray  at  a  640- by  480- 
pad  resohitioa.  leveling  Software, 
Inc's  Lqdmk  in  software  package  ia  in- 
chidedfrw  with  the  S3600uittil  Dec.  15, 
the  veodoc  said. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $140. 


3655  N.  Pint  St. 
SaaJooe.  Calif.  95134 
<800)4460262 


Softwor*  appikations 
•  package* 

Macrooiind.  Inc.  has  announced  a  soft¬ 
ware  tool  for.  integrating  video  with 
graphics,  animation,  text  and  sound  when 
producing  videotapes  or  video  presenta- 
tiooa  on  Apple  Computer,  ibe  Macxntosh 
systems. 

MacromiDd  Mediamaker  includes  a 
print-to-tiqie  feature  that  enables  users  to 
create  videotapes  for  dbtiibuting  their 
presentatioos.  System  requrements  in- 
dude  a  Madntosh  Plus,  II,  SE,  SE/30  or 
portable  rumiiig  Apple’s  Systra  6.05  or 
higher.  A  hard  dak.  IM  b^  of  memory 
(for  black-and-white  appBcationg)  and  7M 
bytes  (for  color  applicatioQs)  are  also 
needed. 

The  prockict  it  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  fourth  quarter  $495. 
Macroonad 
410Towuatud 
Saa  Frandaco.  Calif .  94 1 07 
(418)4424)200 

Prentice  HaO  Prafesaknal  Software 
Corp.  has  gtmrtured  a  knowledge-baaed 
personal  computer  ftandd  aoalysn  soft¬ 
ware  product  designed  to  beh)  accounting 
firms  analyse  diem' financial  and  operat¬ 
ing  data. 

Answers  enddes  users  to  accept  finan¬ 
cial  data  from  more  than  70  differm  ac¬ 
counting  padtages,  as  weO  as  from  pack¬ 
ages  such  as  Lotus  Developroeiit  CcKp,’* 
1-2-3.  System  requiremeots  indude  an 
IBM  Ihrsonal  CooqMter  AT,  I^nooal 
Systcm/2  or  compatible  equipped  with 
6MK  bytes  of  memory  and  D(3S  Veraiaa 


3.0  or  higher.  It  is  priced  at  $595  for  a  sin¬ 
gle-user  version  a^  $1,495  for  unlimited 
useatonelocatkm. 

Prentice  Hall 
2400  Lake  Park  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30339 
(404)432-1996 

Troinin9 

Strati  Management  Group,  Inc.  has 
announced  an  interactive  self-study  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  users  understand 
financial  terminology,  finandai  reports, 
profitability  and  other  finandai  training 
applications. 

The  product  combines  a  four-part 
workbook,  case  studies,  exerdse  review 
questions  and  a  computer-based  business 


simulation.  It  runs  on  an  IBM  R^sonal 
C^puter  AT  or  XT,  I^rsona!  Syslem/2 
or  compatible  and  requires  PC-DOS  Ver¬ 
sion  2.0  or  higher,  512K  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory,  two  disk  drives  or  a  hard 
drive. 

The  product  is  available  for  $300,  the 
vendor  said. 

SMG 

3624  Market  St. 

University  Science  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104 
(215)  3874000 

Board-level  devices 

Ariel  (^orp.  has  announced  two  digital  sig¬ 
nal  processing  coprocessor  cards  de¬ 
sign^  for  Sun  l^crosystems,  Inc.'s 


Sparcstation  1  +  ,  ^arcstation  IPC  and 
Sbus-compatible  computers. 

The  S-56  and  S-56X  single-slot  Sbus 
boards  are  based  on  the  Motorola.  Inc. 
DSP56001  chip  and  are  reported  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  13.5  million  instructions  per  sec¬ 
ond. 

The  cards  also  feature  up  to  192K 
bytM  of  zero-wait-state  memory  and  a 
digital  signal  processing  port  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  synchronous  transfer  rate  of  6.75M 
bit/sec.,  the  vendor  said. 

The  $-56  and  the  S-56X  boards  are 
priced  at  $2,495  and  $2,995,  respective¬ 
ly- 

Ariel 

433  River  Road 
Highland  Park,  N.J.  08904 
(201)249-2900 


ATTEND-  OB  COMMUNICATION 
ATTEND.  ^NE-TYVORKS 

conference  4c  exposition 

January  28-31, 1991 

Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington.  D.C. 

It  yovr  network  keeping  up  wHh  demand? 
Providing  all  the  speed,  flexiMlity  and  services 
that  tody's  network  technoiogies  offci7 
UNK  UP  WITH  THE  NEWEST  NETWORKING  IDEAS 

If  you're  ready  to  reevaluate  networt  syst^.  objectives  and  capabilities, 
you  need  the  most  accurate,  incisive  and  ^nely  informal  available.  The 
best  place  to  find  it?  At  the  Communication  NetwOrts  Conkrence,  Januaiy 
29-31  — where  you’ll  hear  distinguished  spe^ers  from  user  companies  in 
the  forefront  of  neiworV  exploration  .  from  leading  consulting  firms . 
from  top  universities  and  from  high-technology  firms 

CONFERENCE  THEME; 

''RE-THINKING  THE  NETWORK:  TODAY'S  MOST 
CRITICAL  BUSINESS  CHALLENGE" 

More  than  70  sessions  —  bask,  intermediate  and  advanced  ~  will  be 
clustered  around  9  topical  trads:  ISDN  •  LAN  Interconntet  •  WkN  • 
X.400.  X.500,  EDI  •  Wiiview  Conwnunieationf  •  Client  Server  •  Mcy 
end  Nigulatkin  •  Intemetienel  Scene 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

Rieedey,  Jawuery  29, 9:39  A.M.  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  from 
Tennessee,  proponent  of  national  "information  superhighways."  to  deliver 
keynote  address  Don't  miss  iti 

15  FULL-DAY  TUTORIALS  TO  SHARPEN 
YOUR  SKILLS 

There's  no  quicker  way  to  get  up  to  speed!  Choose  from  such  vital  topio 
as:  Next  Generation  Network  Architecture,  IAN  Design,  Client  Server  Com¬ 
puting  or  Strategic  and  Tactical  Planning  For  Global  Teierammunications  - 
to  name  a  few.  Receive  valuable  courseware  and  OU  credits,  too. 


□  YES,  I  warM to tatetiwtwxt step  ri  advancing  fnynetworidng 
capabibes.  Send  me  complete  conference  nfermatien. 


■6tKf11MlwriWnNMTW0iRPBilwtW,> 
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The  Pick 

System  Environment 


EXECin\Ti  SVMMARY 


In  this  day  of  hostile  takeovers  and  faceless  corporations,  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  upon  a  privately  held  company  still  based  on  the  vision  of  its 
founder.  Indeed.  25 years  after  he  converted  his  dream  to  reality,  Dick  Pick 
remains  the  guiding  light  behind  Pick  Systems.  A  lot  of  promising  companies . 
have  come  and  gone  in  that  time,  hut  Pick  persists. 

Not  only  does  the  company  persist,  hut  it  prospers.  Building  upon  its 
innovation  of  the  early  days,  the  Pick  environment  has  expanded  to  embrace 
today's  technology.  No  longer  just  an  operating  system.  Pick  has  reached  out  to 
the  information  systems  uorld  hy  deivloping  a  relational  database  manage¬ 
ment  system.  This  has  made  it  a  player  in  the  CNIX  and  MS-DOS  uorlds. 

Ease  of  access  and  use  distinguish  the  Pick  environment.  The  way 
various  levels  are  presented  lends  itself  to  a  logical  understanding  by  users, 
allowing  them  to  navigate  through  these  leiels  without  the  aid  of  program¬ 
mers.  This  ability  to  view  data  without  concern  for  how  the  database 
management  system  software  has  to  handle  fields,  records,  files  and  strings 
makes  Pick  a  powerful  query  and  information  retrieval  model.  Advanced  - 
Pick  enhances  ease  of  access  and  use  hy  making  it  even  easier for  end  users 
to  brouse  through  data. 

Despite  its  innovative  past  and  aggressive  plans  for  the  future.  Pick 
is  still  competing  in  a  hostile  uorld.  The  Pick  environment  has  a  host  of 
strengths  to  see  it  through.  Its  original  design,  the  single  vision  of  Dick  Pick 
and  its  application  hose  of  oier  3. 000 products  place  it  in  a  strong  competitive 
position.  Houeier,  Pick  must  contend  with  threats  such  as  its  limited  market¬ 
ing,  hostile  advances  from  larger  database  companies  and  the  possibility, 
houwer  remote,  of  an  outside  acquisition. 

If  the  company  parrys  these  threats,  IDC  believes  it  is  poised  to 


thrive  in  the  '90s.  • 
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SUMMARY 


1)1  H  TO  A(iKLKSS  DKSIGN  AM)  CONTIMING  R  NCTION. 

WORDSTAR.  1-2-3  AND  THE  VAX  ARE  AMONG  THEM. 

WITH  SrCH  RRODI  CTS.  THE  PASSAGE  OF  TIME  ONLY 
SERVES  TO  REINFORCE 
THE  CORRECTNESS  OF 
THE  EARLY  VISION.  THE 
I  TILITY  OF  THE  INITIAL 
DESIGN.  THE  .  PICK 
SYSTEM  BELONGS  ON 

THIS  LOFTY  LIST  OF  IN¬ 
FORMATION  INDUSTRY 
CLASSICS.  ■  ALTHOUGH  IT  HAS  DF:VEL0PED  INTO  AN 
APPLICATIONS-BASED  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 
(DBMS).  PICK  WAS  THE  FIRST  OPEN  OPERATING  SYSTEM 
FOR  GENERAL  BUSINESS  USAGE.  IT  TOOK  A  DIFFERENT 
TACK  FROM  ITS  CONTEMPORARY  COMPETITOR.  UNIX. 
PICK  WAS  ORIGINALLY  ORIENTED  TOWARD  BUSINESS 
APPLICATIONS  WTiEREAS  UNIX  WAS  USED  FOR  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT.  ■  IN  ITS  INITIAL  IMPLE.MENTATIONS. 


THE  PICK  ENVIRONMENT  WAS  DEVELOPED  ON 
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minicomputer-level  products  for 
small-and  medium-sized  busines.ses.  It 
was  first  implemented  on  Microdaia 
systems,  but  moved  to  a  larjte  numlx.'r 
of  additiortal  platforms  in  the  late  ‘TOs. 

The  key  to  its  design  was  the  multi¬ 
user  BASIC  envirt)nment  with  its 
reporting  capability  and  querv'  access. 
These  traits  allowed  the  casual  busi¬ 
ness  user,  who  was  not  a  computer 
professional  but  needed  information, 
to  run  his  business.  This  orientation 
toward  the  information  content  in  the 
data  files  was  a  unique  feature  to  Pick 
in  its  early  days.  ^ 

If  you  are  talking  about  Pick 
Systems-the  name  of  the  company 
-you  have  to  talk  about  Dick  Pick  him¬ 
self.  Although  Dick  Pick  and  Don 
Nelson  were  in.sirumental  in  the  early 
design  of  the  sy.stem.  Dick  Pick  provid¬ 
ed  the  single  vision  and  driv  ing  force 
hehirKi  the  Pick  environment.  His  sin¬ 
gle-minded  focus  enabled  Pick  to 
weather  many  storms  and  changing 
trends  in  the  industry. 

Pick  has  endured  becau.se  concepts 
thought  of  as  leading  edge  in  the  '90s 
were  implemented  1^'  Pick  in  the  TOs. 
Features  such  as  information  acce.ss. 
global  data  dictionaries.  end-u.ser  pro¬ 
gramming  and  application  portability 
are  not  news  to  Pick  users,  who  have 
enjoyed  them  for  20  years. 

This  IDC  White  Paper  provides  the 
reader  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
genesis,  current  capabilities  and  out¬ 
look  for  the  Pick  environment. 
Although  some  that  are  short-sighted 
might  dismiss  Pick  from  their  plans, 
the  utility  and  function  of  this  open 
computing  environment  demand  more 
than  cursory  examination. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PICK 

The  faaors  that  influenced  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Pick  sy.stem  are  not  in 
the  same  mold  as  those  that  shaped 


Pick 


The  six  goals  of  Pick 


Based  on  the  realization  of  these  goals,  the  Pick  environment  was  a 
forerunner  of  systems  to  follow  it  by  20  years. 


thousands  of  other  engineering 
projects.  As  we  shall  see.  the 
Pick  System  is  an  outgrowih  of 
business  requirements,  not 
technology  problems. 

The  precursor  to  this  unique 
environment  was  described 
uniquely  by  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1965,  as  the  “Generalized 
Information  Retrieval  Language 
and  System."  or  GIRLS  for  short. 

The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  ‘‘General  Informa¬ 
tion  Management."  Used  as  an 
information  retrieval  tool,  its 
first  business  application  was 
tracking  parts  for  the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter  project.  At 
this  point,  its  name  was 
changed  again  to  Integrated 
Technical  Data  System  (ITDS). 

After  the  completion  of  this 
project,  Dick  Pick  continued  to 
refine  the  concepts  found  in 
ITDS  and  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  its  use  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  processing  environment.  As  a 
result  of  this  1972  work,  in  i973,  the 
environment  was  ported  to  the 
Microdala  1600  processor  with  limited 
success,  as  the  1600  achieved  only  a 
7%  market  share  in  the  small  ctmiputer 
market. 

The  Six  Goals  of  Pick 

Given  the  successes  wth  the  Army, 
and  the  burgeoning  market  at  the  time 
for  minicomputer  products.  Dick  Pick 
founded  Pick  and  As.sociates  in  1972. 
The  new  company's  immediate  goal 
was  to  continue  development  on  the 
Microdata  800  that  was  originally  started 
on  its  predecessor,  the  Micrtxlata  1600. 

The  new  company  had  six  primary 
goals: 

•  Provide  a  highly  produaive 

development  environment 


•  Pro\  ide  a  highly  productive  end-user 
environment 

•  Reduce  keystrokes  for  non-expen 
computer  users 

•  Simplify  the  organization  of  the  data 

•  U.se  minimal  .system  resources 

•  Provide  hardware  portability. 

Although  IDC  readily  admits  that 
advances  in  processor  and  system 
technology  have  enhanced  the  ability 
of  vendors  in  general  to  deliver  perfor¬ 
mance.  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  these 
underlying  six  points  that  makes  for 
the  timelessness  of  the  Pick  dc*sign  and 
its  appeal  to  users. 

Between  1973  and  1977,  when  the 
Micrcxlata  systems  were  achieving  their 
limited  success  in  the  market. 
Microdata  had  what  amounted  to  a 
monopoly  on  Pick.  However,  in  1977 
there  was  a  falling  out  between  the 


two.  which  Ix-vame  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Pick  to  support 
other  systems. 

During  1978  and  1979.  new 
licensees  such  as  Intertech¬ 
nique.  intimate  Corp.  and 
ADDS  paid  fees  rt*p<Mted  to  be 
over  SI  million  for  their  ports. 
However,  the  distinction  «>f  the 
first  port  went  to  the  Honey¬ 
well  Level  6  minicomputer, 
which,  achieved  this  milestone 
.in  the  form  (if  a  prtxlutl  made 
by  its  licensee.  Ultimate. 
Porting  efforts  really-heated  up 
in  1981  and  1982  when  the  IBM 
Series/1  and  ■t3XX.  and  models 
from  Pertec,  SMI  and  Altos 
were  all  added  to  the  ba.se  of 
Pick-capable  sy-^ems. 

.  Despite  Pick's  limited  suc- 
ce.ss  at  the  lime,  clones  were 
.springing  up. -In  1977,  a  com¬ 
pany  called  Devcom  started 
developing  a  product  that 
eventually  became  the  Prime 
&>mpuler.  Inc.  “Information"  .series.  In 
1982,  the  Pick-ba.sed  Rev'elation  .system 
from  Cosmos  came  to  market  for  MS- 
DOS  and  the  M.S-DOS-oriented  retail 
market.  Finally,  in  1985  VMark  Strftware 
developed  a  Pick  derivative  to  run 
under  UNIX.  All  of  these"  products  had 
some  incompatibilities  with  Pick,  but  aU 
embodied  the  same  hc*ritage  of  usabili¬ 
ty,  information  access  and  efficiency. 

Currently,  sales  of  hardware  using  the 
Pick  environment  appnxiches  S2  billion 
a  year  and  there  are  three  million  u,sers. 
all  of  whom  are  taking  advantage  of  one 
of  the  most  consistently  useful  environ¬ 
ments  for  users  with  business  problems. 

KEY  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  PICK 
DESIGN 

Calling  Pick  a  cia.ssic  in  an  industry 
where  there  are  .so  few  implies  the 
company  has  realized  some  incredibly 


How  Tb  Keep  Your  PC  Working 
After  Tniitysomething. 


Try  c(HU)ecting  more  than  30  busy  PC  users  on 
a  LA^  and  you’ll  turn  grey  before  your  time.  Even 
your  thirtysomething  curators  will  start  sprouting 
a  few  grey  hairs  before  they’re  able  to  get  any  real 
workdme. 

Put  them  wi  a  Pick  System  and  th^’ll  be  up  and 
runnir^  in  no  time  at  all.  As  many  as  33  users  sharing 
a  common  database  application  and  accomplishing 
multif^  tasks  with  the  trouMe-free  ease,  power  and 
speed  CHily  a  true  multiuser  relational  database  system 
can  deliver. 

Tfou  dwi’t  even  need  PC’s.  A  sin^e  PC/386  will 
drive  32  low-cost  terminals  ((»•  PC’s  for  that  matter) 
just  Hne.  With  much  faster  speed  and  response  time 
than  oth^  comparable  multiuser  database  manage- 


use,  update  and  modify  as  your  business  needs  grow. 

No  matter  how  many  users  you  need,  the  Pick 
System  grows  with  you.  The  same  Rck  application 
can  run  on  most  major  computer  hardware  ranging 
from  PC’s,  to  mid-rar^  miniccmiputers.  RISC-tased 
systems  and  fault-tderant  mainframes. 

There’s  no  other  relational  datatese  system  more 
cost-effective  and  efficient  ftjr  developing,  maintaining 
and  supporting  multiuser  applications.  Call  Rck 
Systems  for  the  story  the  LAN  people  won’t  tell  you 
until  you  turn 
grey  before 
your  time. 


PICK^/ 


SYSTEMS 


ment  systems.  And  Pick  is  specifically  designed  as  a  Pick  ^sterns,  1691  Brovming,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  261-7425 

multiuser  business  applications  system  that  is  easy  to  Pick  System  is  a  registered  trademark,  of  Pick  Systems  Inc 
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prescient  design  achievements.  From 
IDC'.s  perspective,  the  four  most 
irhportant  of  these  are; 

•  The  Pick  data  model 

•  The  correlative  database ' 

•  The  data  dictionary  concept 

•  The  Pick  file  system 

Each  of  these  building  blocks  is  criti¬ 
cal  ID  the  timeless  viability  of  the  Pick 
design.  They  enable  Pick  u.sers  to  ha\'e 
capabilities  today  that  the  trade  press 
■predicts"  will  be  on  the  horizon 
tomorrow.  They  all  underlie  Pick  s  phi¬ 
losophy  that  the  goal  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  system  is  to  readily  provide  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  clear  that  the  Pick  envircjn- 
ment  was  designed  with  that  as  its 
highest  priority. 

The  Data  Model 

The  Pick  data  model  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  characteristics  of  the 
entire  design.  As  is  evident  from  the 
rtck  data  model  chart,  it  Ls  designed  to 
avoid  the  issue  -of  the  single  purpo.se 
"fields  and  values"  that  is  common  in 
so  many  other  products.  Within  a  Pick 
file  there  are  items,  values  and 
attributes.  The  beauty'  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  values  can  be  items, 
and  attributes  can  also  be  files.  This 
•leads  to  a  truly  relational  environment 
where  the  view  erf  the  information  can 
be  tilted  to  whatever  axis  of  entry  spe¬ 
cific  users- may  have. 

In  addition,  the  pre.sentation  of  the 
informatirjn  is  done  in  a  layered  fash- 
■  ion  allowing  users  to  see  levels  of 
information.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
Pick  layering  effect  chart.,  in  this  envi¬ 
ronment.  a  query  can  start  at  one  level 
and  then  proceed  through  the*  data  to 
greater  levels  of  specificity.  As  the 
chart  shows,  the  presentation  of  the 
information  lends  it-self  to  a  logical 
understanding  by  users  of  the  relation¬ 


ships  as -they  navigate  through  the 
data.  This  is  done  based  on  their  own 
logic,  not  a  programmer’s. 

This  ability  to  go  up  and  down 
through  the  ba.se  of  information  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  how  the  DBMS 
.scjftware  has  to  handle  fields,  records, 
files  and  strings  constitutes  a  powerful 
query  and  information  retrieval  model. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  “correlative" 
concept.  IDC  has  found  that  this  con¬ 
cept's  flexibility  in  letting  users  struc¬ 
ture  what  they  perceive  to  be  elemen¬ 
tal  relationships  is  very  beneficial  and 
productive. 

The  Correlative  Database 

This  second  design  aspect  is  best 
described  by  a  term  that  is  unique  to 
the  Pick  environment,  correlative.  It 
describes  a  fundamentally  different 
approach  to  applications  and  queries 
from  that  taken  by  .relational  systems, 
and  has  significant  merit.  The  correla¬ 
tive  is  es.seniially  a  comprehensive  way 
to  report  on  information  in  the 
database  without  the  need  for  under¬ 
standing  specific  relationships  and 
dependencies  of  data.  This  is'  accom¬ 
plished  via  the  rules  and  paradigms 
that  are  inherent  in  the  master  data  dic¬ 
tionary  of  all  Pick  systems. 

An  additional  difference  between 
the  relational  and  correlative  query  is 
the  bidirectional  capability  that  is 
found  in  the  Pick  ccMfelative.s.  In  the 
majority  of  competing  databases  the. 
relationships  and  queries  are  typically 
handled  in  a  unidirectional  fashion. 
While  it  is  possible  to  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  pieces  of  data,  fields  or  records 
relate  in  two  directions,  this  is  typical¬ 
ly  accomplished  via  a  circular  logic 
route,  not  a  single  path  with  two 
directions. 

Pick  s  ability  to  do  this  transparently 
not  only  simplifies  the  process  for  users, 
it  results  in  better  efficiency.  Tliis  capa- 
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ADDS 

Climax  Computer 

Electronic  Serge  Dussault 

Fujitsu  of  Espsna 

General  Automation 

IBC 

IN2 

Nissho 

PickBlue 

PickTei 

Sanyo/Icon 

Scan  Optics 

Sequoia  Systems 

Stratus 

Tau  Engineering 

Ultimate 

^ ^ 

What  started  out  as  a  trickle  with  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  port  to  Microdata  in  1973  snowballed 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Now.  Pick  has 
established  a  working  relationship  with  both 
AT&T  and  IBM  through  the  formation  of  Pick 
subsidiaries.  PickTei  and  PickBlue. 
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bility  makes  the  correlative  an  extreme¬ 
ly  powerful  vehicle  for  query  and  report 
generation. 

As  will  be  evident  in  the  next  seaion, 
the  presence  of  the  master  dictionary 
and  its  rule  set  mitigates  the  “correct- 
query-syntax/incorrect-results"  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  occurs  in  other  environ- 
ments- 

Tbe  Data  Dictionary 

One  of  the  vogue  concepts  among 
the  information  system  cognoscenti  is 
“global  data  dictionary".  It  describes  an 
environment  where  all  inftxmation  con¬ 
tained  within  a  given  system  is  listed, 
along  with  necessary  conditions,  in  a 
master  data  dictionary.  Many  large  IBM 
users  pursue  the  realization  of  this  con¬ 
cept  today  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail. 

Here  again  is  where  the  initial  GIRLS 
specificaticm,  which  provided  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  data  dictionary,  proves  its 
timelessness.  In  this  dictionary,  every 
file  and  attribute  is  recorded  along  with 
key  relative  information. 

Invoked  upcm  logon,  the  data  diaio- 
nary  allows  Pick  reptxts  arxl  queries  to 
be  organized  simply.  The  availability 
and  location  of  information  is  made 
comprehensible  to  users  who  are  no 
longer  required  to  become  experts  in 
data  structures. 

The  ability  to  move  beycxid  the  issue 
cX  finding  information  and  into  using  it 
is  essential  not  only  to  Pick  users.  For 
instance,  <xie  of  the  key  tenets  of  IBM’s 
Systems  Aj^lication  Architecture  strate¬ 
gy  is  the  eventual  development  of  a 
comprehensive  data  dictionary.  It  will 
be  a  triumph  fw  IBM  if  it  can  replicate 
the  ease  use  achieved  by  Pick. 

In  the  design  the  Pick  file  system, 
the  dictionary  is  the  interface  between 
the  user  and  the  data  files.  This  relation¬ 
ship  manifests  itself  in  the  processing 
speed  and  organization  found  in  Pick 
application  systems. 


THE  PICK  FILE  SYSTEM  account  level,  the  diaionary  level  and 

The  Pick  DBMS  is  comprised  of  four  the  data  file  level.  A  discussion  of  each  ^ 

key  elements;  The  system  level,  the  follows. 


The  beauty  of  the  Pick  Data  Model  lies  in  its  relational  characteristics  which  provide  users  with  a 
flexible  view  of  data.  * 


The  System  Level  - 

The  system  level  handles  many  of 
the  system  s  administrative  duties. 
Every  time  there  is  an  end-user 
request,  it  is  called  to  determine  if  the 
irtquiry  is  valid  in  light  of  the  privileges 
allowed  to  that  account.  The  .sy.stem 
level  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
next  level,  the  account  level. 

The  Account  Level 

The  account  level’s  main  function  is 
to  record  and  provide  to  the  systcTn. 
level  the  details  about  each  valid  user 
account.  The  information  maintained 
includes  file  re.strictions.  allowed  access 
methods,  security  information  and  the 
number  or  type  of  commands  that  are 
permitted  by  that  particular  user 
account.  The  centralization  of  these 
tasks  ^nd  their  inherent  function  within 
the  overall  sy.stem  increase  the  ease  of 
security  and  account ''user  .control. 


The  Pick  layering  effect 
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The  Pick  environment  is  designed  to  let  users  gam  a 
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s  kjgicaliy  and  without  programmer 


The  DkrUonary  Level 

The  dictionary  level  is  described 
thoroughly  in  the  preceding  section.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  this 
level  is  the  actual  point  at  which  the 
u.ser  interfaces  with  the  sy.stem. 

The  Data  FUe  Level 

The  data  file  level  in  the  Ihck  envi- 
rorynent  is  not  notably  different  from 
many  other  DBM.S  systems  in  which 
files  comprise  the  lowest  level.. 

•  It  is  significant  that  within  this  four- 
part  .structure  there  is  a  dependent 
relationship  between  the  four  ele¬ 
ments.  This  integration  simplifies  .sys¬ 
tem  use.  There  is,  however,  t>ne  caveat 
to  consider.  Pick  does  not  presently 
allow  for  the  substitution  of  third-party 
products  to  replace  any  of  the  four  lev¬ 
els  de.scTibed  here.  This  can  be  a  pix>b- 
lem  for  u.sers  who  wish  to  u.se  a  PC 
front  end  f)r  a  different  query  ttxil. 


THE  PICK  ENVIRONMENT  TODAY 

As  would  be  expected  from  any  25- 
year-old  product,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  initial  Pick 
implementation.  These  key  changes  are: 

•  The  movement  to  industry-standard 
operating  systems.  e.specially  U>ilX 
and.MD-IX),S 

•  Pick's  mtivemeilt  away  from  being 
an  operating  sy.stem  vendtx-  to 
becoming  a  DBM.S  and  applications 
supplier 

•  Advanced  Pick  and  the  intrtxludion 
of  system-wide  automatic,  ad  hoc 
updating. 

Movement  to  Industry-Standard 
Operating  Systems 
For  years,  the  press  and  analysts 
chronicled  the  competitiori  between 
Pick  and  UNIX  as  warfare.  In  that  war. 
the  goal  was  to  conquer  the  minicom¬ 
puter  market.  Pick  was  armed  with  its 


applications  and  commercial  appeal, 
while  UNIX  fired  back  with  its  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  C  language.  Now  the 
battles-  are  largely  over  and  the  two 
combatants  are  realizing  a  peacx*  divi¬ 
dend  in  the  postwar  years.  Some  Pick 
licensee.s  will  continue  to  use  the 
entire  Pick  operating  system  and 
databa.se.  but  it  is  no  longer  rteces.sary. 

This  is  because  the  Pick  databa.se 
and  its  applic'ations  are  now  portable- 
to  UNIX  and  other  industry-standard 
operating  systems.  While  UNIX  inte¬ 
gration  is  the  primary  thru.st  today.  IDC 
believes  MS-DOS  and  OS/2  will  also  be 
tjigeled. 

Implementing  Pick  on  UNIX  is  a 
straightforward  procedure.  Seemlessly 
combined,  they  ace  two  highly  ct>m- 
plementary  producis.  with  each  having 
strengths  that  counter  the  other’s 
weaknesses.  Mosi  notably,  Pick  has  a 
strong  application  base  and  is  easy  to 
u.se,  while  UNIX  has  .strong  cgmmuni- 
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The  Pick  File  System 
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T>ie  Pick  Me  system  appears  to  be  bierarctiical.  botJhe  Pick  dictionar¬ 
ies  (data  which  describes  data,  or  meta  data)  make  it  global. 


cation  capabilities  and  devel¬ 
opment  ux»l.s. 

Pick's  application  base  of 
over  3.000  products  is  com¬ 
posed  of  both  vertical-industry 
and  generic  offerings,  with 
vertical-industry  comprising 
the  vast  majority.  On  the  verti¬ 
cal-industry  side,  there  are 
products  such  as  ACT  II.  a 
mail-order  house  software 
product  from  Rigderi.  Inc.. 

Cacos.  a  cargo  control  system 
fnwn  CRS  Systems  and  [)i.strib- 
utors  INTO  FLO.  a  wholesale 
distribution  package  from 
Inieraclive.  Inc. 

Generic  products  include 
CompuSheet+.  a  spreadsheet 
prtxJuct  from  Via  Systems.  Inc..  The 
Works,  a  word  processing  program 
fitMTi  Jet  Software.  Inc.  and  Accu'PltxII. 
a  graphics  pn)duct  from  AccuSoft 
Enterprise’s. 

Pick  and  MS-DOS 

The  benefits  to  MS-IX),S  can  be  be 
c’xtensive  for  smaller  companies  or 
wurkgnHips  that  want  more  function 
than  they  can  get  from  itxJay’s  rudi- 
mentar)'  DOS  software,  but  lack  the 
financial  re.sources  to  acquire  that 
function. 

The  Pick  DBMS  tx)mbined  with  MS- 
DOS  txi  PCs  provides  a  migration  path 
f(v  man>'  .smaller  firms  t)r  workgroups 
in  larger  companies  that  are  at  the  dif¬ 
ficult  stage  of  outgnjwing  their  current 
PC  systems. 

Adding  DBMS  and  Applications  to  the 
Operatii^  Systems  Mix 

The  biggest  mlscixic-eption  regarding 
Pick  is  that  it  is  only  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  though  this  statement  was 
valid  in  the  pa.st.  it  Ls  rK>  longer  true  as 
Pick  moves  iruo  the  ‘9()s. 

Just  as  it  is  a  misconception  to  think 


of  Pick  as  only  an  operating  sy.siem.  it 
is  an  underestimation  to  ignore  Pick  as 
the  foundation  for  its  3.b00-plus 
database  applications  that  arc  built. 
del>ugged.  tested  and  maintained. 

Database  teclinology  is  not  new  to 
Pick,  The  initial  goal  of  the  product 
de.sign  was  to  build  the  Data  Manage¬ 
ment  System.  '  However,  the  technology 
of  the  time  required  that  an  operating 
system  component  al.stj  be  built  in  order 
to  deliver  a,  fully  functioning  .sy.stem. 

Times  have  changed  dramatically. 
The  effects  of  integrating  Pick  with 
industry-standard  operating  systems 
like  UNIX.  MS-DOS  and  OS/2  elimi- 
nate  many  objections  to  Pick  as  a 
databa.se.  and  elevate  the  Pick  environ¬ 
ment  to  a  more  competitive  ptisition. 
Of  course  UNIX  and  MS-DOS  have 
also  l^enefited  from  their  newfound 
Pick  compatibility. 

IDC  believes  that  many  new  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  attracted  to  Pick's 
appealing  database  and  application 
feature.s.  Large  companies  may  spear¬ 
head  this  movement.  One  of  their 
biggest  challenges  is  providing  .server- 
level  implementations  of  data  .sets  for 


ad  hoc  query  and  reporting 
functioas.  While  UNIX  is  clear¬ 
ly  becoming  more  capable  in 
that  area,  its  coupling  with  a 
truly  end-user-oriented  tool 
such  as  the  Pick  DBMS’ will 
solve  many  application  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  otherwise  go 
unresolved. 

Advanced  Pkk 

The  ongoing  de\  elopment  of 
Pick  has  lead  to  a  number  of 
enhanced  versions.  Despite  this 
evolution,  how’ever.  the  envi¬ 
ronment's  first  monumental 
change  is  embodied  in 
Advanced  Pick.  This  change 
can  be  divided  into  three  areas: 

•  Impawements  in  the  actual  system 

•  Improvements  for  programmers  and 

developers 

•  Improvements  for  ertd  u.sers. 

The  improvemenLs  in  Advanc'ed  Pick 
at  the  system  level  include  transaction 
logging,  secondary  indexing  and  B- 
Tree  capabilities.  The  goal  in  these 
changes  is  to  add  features  for  sewne  cif 
the  more  demanding  environments,  as 
well  as  to  improve  Pick  performance 
in  on-line  transaction  processing  appli¬ 
cations. 

improvements  for  programmers 
come  primarily  in  the  form  of  tcx)ls  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort  and  to  reduce  program 
code  size.  The  mo.si  important  of 
these,  in  IDC's  opinion,  is  the  ability  to 
update  data  across  the  critical  ma.ster 
dictionary  without  programming. 
Another  important  advance  is  the 
inclasioa  of  an  input/output  processor 
to  eliminate  the  need  to  write  long  sys¬ 
tem  function  calls. 

For  end  users,  the  henefiLs  are  most 
easily  .seen  in  the  browsing  of  data; 


Pick 


Advanced  Pick  allows  users  to  step  or 
browse  throuj»h  data  via  whatever 
route  strikes  their  fancy.  In  addition, 
font  and  proportional  spacing  support 
have  Ix;en.  added,  allowing  Pick  sys¬ 
tems  to  incorporate  some  of  the  desk¬ 
top  processing  features  desirable  to 
end  users. 

PICK  IN  THE 

Calling  Pick  an  industry  classic  is 
eminently  jii-stifiable.  liut  how  long  cxin 
it  maintain  this  lofty  status  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  thrives  on  change?  IDC 
|■)elieves  there  will  lx*  an  increasingly 
important  role  ft)r  Pick.  Some  database 
technologists  may  disagree,  but  the 
need  for  information  access  and 
usability  by  the  more  than  50  million 
regular  computer  u-sers.in  the  U.S.  is  a 
strong  ft>rce. 

In  t)rder  to  fairly‘  consider  ho\s  Pick 
Systems  and  the  Pick  environment 
might  I(x)k  five  or  six  years  from  now. 
IDC  believes  that  a  “Weaknesse.s, 
Opportunities.  Threats  and  Strengths 
Analysis"  is  in  tjrder. 

PICK  WEAKNESSES 

The  weakne.s.ses  of  the  Pick  environ¬ 
ment  fall  into  two  disparate  categories; 
the  inherent  weaknes.ses  of  the  system 
and  the  lack  of  publicity  leading  to 
misconceptions  about  the  company. 
They  are  by  no  means  fatal:  in  fact,  the 
Pick  environment  could  continue  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  even  grow  in  it  s  prestnt 
state.  Nonetheless,  there  are  these 
problems  to  consider: 

Lack  of  Fmtune  1000  Impact 

The  Pick  Environment  has  been  a 
success  in  the  small-business  segment 
of  the  market  that,  unfortunately, 
draws  little  attention.  Despite  the  size, 
growth  and  utility  of  small-business 
solutions,  they  are  generally  ignored 
by  many  high-powered  mover.s  and 


shakers.  Pick  has  to  improw  its  image 
and  impact  in  larger  sites.  One  way  to 
do  (his  is  by  aligning  itsc'lf  with  I'NIX. 

Lack  of  Communication  Capabilities 

Tlte  Issue  that  w  as  not  fore.seen  irt  the 
initial  design  of  Pick  was  communica¬ 
tion.  Pick  is  inherently  a  standalone  .sys¬ 
tem.  Tlie  addition  of  I'NIX  partially  miti¬ 
gates  this  problem,  hut  how  Pick  will 
integrate  into  a  truly  distributed  DBMS 
environment  is  .still  a  lixmiing  question. 
Again.  its  newfound  affiliation  with 
UNIX  may  help. 

Limited  Programming  Tools 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  function 
provided  in  the  Pick  development  envi¬ 
ronment  today,  (here  is  still  ryom  for 
more.  With  the  rest  of  the  world  moving 


toward  C.  Pick  must  add  to  its  own 
Basic  programming  language  offering. 
Also,  there  iruiy  lx*  some  issues  at  the 
graphic  user  interfa<^v  (GUI)  level.  Pick 
does  presently  .support  GIU.  but  the 
inclusion  of  Native  X  or  Windows'PM 
calls  might  lx*  required  in  the  future. 
The  addition  of  Ad\anced  Program-lo- 
Program  Capabilities  w<Kild  help. 

Poor  Performance  in  Floating  Point 

While  it  is  cx'rtainly  no  secret  that  the 
Pick  environment  was  desigrx.'d  to  deal 
with  textual  or  .string-related  business 
data  processing,  the  pressure  for 
expa.nded  quantitative,  computational 
facilities  is  Ix’ing  fell,  IIX^’s  user  sur¬ 
veys  Irave  found  that  the  performance 
issue  Is  not  going  away.  The  pres.sure 
may  get  turned  up  e\'en  more  |■>y  the 
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^  ^ 
Once  rivals:  UNIX  and  Pick  now  complement  each  other,  a  development  that  bodes  well  for  Pick's 
commercial  fortunes 
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inclusion  of  more  complex  budget  and 
numerical  calculations  as  new  lousiness 
applications  strain  the  present  Hick 
system. 

PICK  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  movement  to  UNIX  and  the 
break  with  some  of  the  historical 
cnjphasis  on  Pick  being  only  an  oper¬ 
ating  system  have  positioned  Pick  in  a 
strong  marketing  position.  While  the 
firm  is  not  cultivating  "unplowed 
fields"  untrodden  by  the  competition. 
ilXZ  believes  there  are  still  substantial 
opportunities.  They  include: 

Small  Business  Up^’ades 

Although  the  small  business  .segment 
of  the  market  has  its  drawbacks,  it  also 
has  its  advantages.  The  trade  pre.s.s  and 
analy.sts  may  think  there  is  no  market 
outside  the  Fortune  1000.  but  IDC  has 
fourKl  that  the  small  business  market  Is 
comparaNe  In  size  to  its  Fortune  1000 
counterpart.  IDC  estimates  that  as 
many  as  750,000  of  these  small  estab- 


Pick  weaknesses 
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While  Pick's  lack  of  visibility  among  Fortune 
1000  companies  is  countered  by  a  strong 
presence  among  smaller  firms,  its  lack  of 
communicatKin  capabilities  makes  it  reliant  on 
systems  such  as  UNIX  and  MS-DOS. 


li.shraent.s  are  outgrowing  their  .stand¬ 
alone  PC  systems.  Pick  is  ver>’  well 
positioned  to  make  major  sales  gains 
in  this  segment- 

The  UNIX  Business  Database 

Although  there  are  a  number  of 
UNIX  databa.se  products  that  are  sell¬ 
ing  very  well,  all  of  them  tend  to  lx* 
high-end  products  with  limited  appli¬ 
cation  catalogs.  The  Pick  system  is  a 
very  different  product  from  tho.se  (jf 
Oracle.  Ingres,  or  Informix.  For  those 
customers  who  are  more  business- 
than  technol<»gy-orienied.  Pick  is  likely 
to  have  a  strong  appeal. 

PickBlue  and  PickTel 

These  two  Pick  sulisidiaries  are 
charged,  respectively,  with  optimizing 
Pick’s  pre.sence  with  IBM  and  AT&T. 
These  alliance?f  are  structured  in  a 
manner  to  more  effectively  generate 
business  than  engineering  exchanges. 
The  IBM  RS  6000  implementation,  in 
particular,  appears  to  give  Pick  a  broad 
market,  with  little  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lished  competition. 

Increasing  Customer  Attention  to 
Information  Access 

The  Pick  environment  clearly  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  information  contained 
in  the  database  with  minimal  program¬ 
ming  and  maximum  organization. 
Microsoft's  big  thrust,  its  “Information 
at  your  fingertips"  concept,  is  similar. 
As  aaual  applications  that  require  user 
access  to  information  grow,  Pick  has  a 
large  opportunity  to  play  an  important 
role. 

THREATS  TO  PICK 

As  with  any  other  player  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  industry.  Pick  is  subject  to 
menace  from  within  and  without.  The 
threats  it  should  be  most  immediately 
concerned  with  include: 
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Pick  is  betting  its  future  on  links  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  UNIX.  IBM,  AT&T,  and  the  need  for 
user-friendly  information  access. 

Limited  Marketing 

In  an  industry  where  making  the 
l(}ude.st  possible  noise  has  become  a 
key  selling  requirement,  Pick  clearly 
is  not  .shouting.  It  does  not  help  that 
the  word  *T^ick”  does  not  show  up  in 
many  of  the  licensees’  marketing 
materials.  The  decision  by  more 
aggressive  companies  to  bury  Pick 
under  a  ton  of  marketing  fodder  is 
clearly  a  corKem.  Pick  must  resp>ond 
by  aggressively  promoting  its  exis¬ 
tence  and  its  quality.  This  means 
spending  money. 

Slow  UNIX  Acceptance 

Pick’s  increasing  reliance  on  the 
UNIX  connection  closely  ties  its  for¬ 
tunes  to  those  of  UNIX.  If  UNIX 
stumbles  in  its  march  tow'ard  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance,  Pick  will  also  feel  the 
pain.  IDC  expects  that  Pick  license 
sales  will  continue  to  grow  based  on 
Pick  as  a  standalone  entity,  but  the 
largest  long-term  growth  will  come  if 
UNIX  succeeds.  What  can  Pick  do  to 
help  ensure  that  success?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  very  little.  However,  it  has 


ward  off  the  behemoths  if  it  increases 
its  revenues. 
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joined  UNIX  International  and  that 
can  only  help. 

Acquisition  of  Pick 

With  revenues  of  around  S25  million 
annually, the  privately-held  Pick  is  not 
attractive  to  would-be  suitors  based  on 
its  financial  prospects.  However,  if  the 
company  were  bright  -  and  it.  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  for  .sale  -  the  delicate  formula 
that  has  guided  it  .since  its  inception 
could  be  irretrievably  altered  for  the 
worse.  Of  course,  a  well-managed 
acquisition  ccxild  also  be  a  great  benefit. 

The  Large  Database  Suppliers 

Clearly 'companies  such  as  Oracle. 
Microsoft.  Sybase,.  Ashton-Tate  and 
even  IBM  have  not  yet  considered  Pick 
a  threat  to  their  sales  or  market  share. 
If  there  were  a  change  of  mind  and 
.some  of  the.se  powerful  DBMS  vendors 
attacked  Pick  in  the  marketplace.  Pick 
could  have  serious  problem.s — prob¬ 
lems  it  has  never  before  faced.  It 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
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Pick  may  suffer  if  it  does  rKrt  overcome  its  tra¬ 
ditional  disdain  for  self  promotion.  An  acquisi¬ 
tion  could  also  change  the  company  for  the 
worse,  as  could  increased  competition  from 
the  large  DBMS  vendors. 


PICK  STRENGTHS 

There  are  many  things  that  are  right 
with  Pick,  or  the  environment  would 
not  have  grown  and  prospered  for  so 
long.  These  strengths  are  the  key.  to 
continued  future  growth; 

The  Pick  Design 

The  fundamental  design,  specified  25 
years  ago.  is  as  appropriate  today  as  it 
wa.s  in  1965.  The  concepts  of  informa¬ 
tion  access  and  data  dictionaries  are  the 
building  blocks  that  other  systems  are 
just  now  trying  to  add. 

Single  Vision 

Time  after  time,  IDC  ha.s  seen  that  the 
most  effective,  efficient  and  timely 
designs  are  controlled  and  mapaged  by 
either  a  single  individual  or  a  very  small 
group.  In  the  Pick  case,  it  is  accurate  to 
say  Advanced  Pick  repre-sents  25  years 
of  vision  by  Dick  Pick.  Becau.se  of  his 
stewardship,  the  company  maintains  a 
clear  goal  and  a  definite  direaion.  All 
these  pieces  add  up  to  a  competitive 
advantage. 

System  Efficiency 

S<}mehow.  the  incredible  efficiency  t)f 
the  Pick  enviropmcnt  accin.s  to  be 
ignored.  With  OS/2  requiring  4M  bytes 
of  memoiy  per  u.ser,  Windows  needing 
2xM  bytes  and  Apple's  Multifinder  also 
consuming  2.M  bytes,  it  is  amazing  to 
see  this  elegant  multi-u.ser  system  sup-* 
porting  65  on-line  users  with  only  16M 
bytes.  For  smaller  environments.  Pick 
can  run,  up  to  10  u.sers  on  a  640K  byie. 
286-ba.sed  machine. 

While  little  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Pick 
will  run  under  configurations  not  seen 
since  the  late  '708,  IDC  believes  cus¬ 
tomers  who  prefer  lo  buy  less  hardware 
will  lx;  anracted  to  the  Pick  solution. 


Pick  relies  on  its  prescient  design  to  survive  in 
today's  competitive  information  ir>dustry  envi¬ 
ronment.  . 


Application  Base 

Even  thou^  many  rtf’  the  Pick  appli- 
catioas  are  vertically  orierttc'd  for  small¬ 
er  firms,  there  are  rithers  that  are  uni¬ 
versally  useful.  It  is  important  to  realize 
most  of  these  applicatjons-have  been 
around  long  enough  to  be  fully  tested 
and  debugged.  IDC  believes  this  is  the 
kind  of  mature  technology  that  users 
feel  most  crnnfortable  with. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Pick  environment  is 
one  of  a  handful  of  producis  that  can  be 
considered  a  classic  in  it.s  design.  Due 
to  its  many  .strengths,  it  fs  better  posi¬ 
tioned  today  than  ever  before.  It  is 
especially  w-ell  positioned  to  fake 
advantage  of  UNIX  and  other  non-pn>- 
prietary  systems. 

The  fact  that  Pick  is  end-user  orient¬ 
ed.  and  is  designed  to  .solve  information 
needs  outside  the  realm  of  program¬ 
mers  is  its  strongest  edge.  As  the  indu.s- 
iry  has  become  computer-rich  and 
information-p<x>r.  the  need  for  the  Pick 
environment  has  gniwn  exponentially. 
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PICK  and  UNIX.  The  multi-user  bu 
solution  from  Pick  Systems. 

This  union  of  two  industry  standard 
UNIX®  System  X  IBM’s  AIX  or  SCO  U> 
users  with  all  the  connectivity  and  inter 
the  UNIX  system  while  providing  UMX 
three  thousand  PICK  multi-user  busines 
All  without  compromise. 

So  if  your  business  depends  on  supp 
with  a  better  business  solution,  perhaps 
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for  more  information. 
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for  wireless 


These  days,  it  seems  that  every 
time  we  turn  around,  we  hear  or 
read  something  about  a  new 
wireless  data  communications 
tecliiK)k)gy  that  will  revolution- 
iie  the  work).  Inside  o(  a  build¬ 
ing.  outside  o(  a  building,  these 
new  technologies  are  growing 
like  cra^.  It's  easy  to  feel  bke 
we’re  missing  a  gt^  bet  if  we 
don't  jump  rig8t  onto  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  get  some  form  of 
wireless  technology  installed  in 
our  data  itetworks. 

But  are  we  really  missing  a 
bet^  What  does  this  technology 
really  bring  to  the  party  that 
good  ok)  copper  wire,  or  good 
new  optica]  liber,  do^n’t  pro¬ 
vide?  Let's  sit  back  and  take  a 
hard  took  at  some  of  these  new 
technologies. 

We  have  had  wireless  data 
communications  systems  for 
many  years.  Paging  networks, 
two-way  radio  networks  and 
^>ecial  mobile  radio  networks 
are  familiar  (even  too  familiar)  to 
many  of  us.  These  networks  ~ 
have  been  used  for  alerting,  dis¬ 
patching  and  status  monitoring 
applications. 

The  networks  are  good  for 
these  applications  but  generally 
too  costly  and  too  slow  to  be 
practical  for  casual  use  by  porta- 
Ue  workstation  users  wlw  need 
to  pass  significant  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  between  their  work¬ 
station  and  home  base. 

Continued  on  page  75 


Options  cloud  cabling  picture 


BYJCANIEM.  WEXLER 

CWSTAPT 

In  the  “old”  days  of  local-area 
networking,  corporate  cabling 
decisions  were  pretty  straight¬ 
forward.  If  you  ran  Ethernet, 
you  installed  coaxial  cable.  If  you 
ran  token-ring,  you  installed 
shielded  twisted-pair.  That  is 
what  the  standards  dictated. 

But  now  that  savvy  engineers 
have  figured  out  bow  to  make 
LANs  operate  reliably  over  a  va¬ 
riety  of  media,  vendor  compa¬ 
nies  have  presented  users  with  a 
double-edged  sword:  a  broader 
array  of  networking  choices  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  onus  of  new 
deci^n-mal^g  dilemmas. 

“Many  of  our  big  clients  are 
coming  to  us  confused  about 


whether  they  should 

pull  fiber,  twisted-pair  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  . . . 

or  coax."  remarked  The  use  of/^er-optic  casing  u  expected  to 

Todd  Oagres,  director  dtowstronggrowth.  while  tke  demand  for 

of  communications  at  “k*  i«<o 

The  Group,  a  ConmMndaomial  growth 

resemh  and  consulting  rate  far  cabli«  trpo, 

firm  in  Bo^oil  “It's  an  wnridiiMg  ESAjfl 

important  decision,  be-  1987-19M* 

cause  when  you  coosid- 

er  per-user  computing 

costs,  cabling  is  right  up 

there.  And  you  can  easi- 

ty  make  a  dwsce  that  is 

good  for  the  short  term 

but  cramps  your  style  189  *2^ 

later."  ff  SUdded  nd  0  Flier 

CaNing  alternatives 

are  running  amok.  Ute  iw-edmir 

last  month,  the  lOBase-  Stmmr  leirnulioTaJ  UMiCon)  CWOari  l>arrrte^4  John 

T  standard  that  allows 

lOM  Wt/sec.  Ethernet  LANs  to  lOBase-T  is  unseating  new  in- 
operale  over  unshielded  twisted-  stallations  of  both  thin  coaxial  ca- 
pair  was  formally  ratified,  ble  and  the  more  cumbersome 


■  nick  0'niiB 

rewteitel 
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Pitney-Bowes  scores 
$30M  pact  with  Ardis 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTATF 

Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.  has  agreed  to 
a  $30  million,  five-year  contract 
with  Ardis,  the  IBM-Motored. 
Inc.  radio  network  joint  venture. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deal. 
F^tney-Bowes  will  outfit  its  field 
engineers  with  Ardis  machines. 
Ardis  will  provide  equipment, 
systems  integration  and  commu¬ 
nications  software.  The  contract 
was  approved  by  Rtney-Bowes' 
board  of  directors  but  has  not 


been  signed  because  the  two 
companies  are  working  out  the 
final  details,  according  to  a 
source  close  to  the  negotiations. 

The  contract,  which  is  a  “^t 
accompli,’’  accmifing  to  Alan 
Reiter,  executive  editor  of  the 
"Mobile  Data  Report”  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C..  will  be  the  largest 
confirmed  contract  Ardis  has 
achieved  other  than  its  red  as 
provider  of  systems  to  IBM. 

United  Parcel  Service  is  the 
only  other  cmifirmed  client  of 
the  joint  venture,  although  sev¬ 


eral  companies  are  developing  or 
testing  the  Ardis  system.  In 
May,  UPS  signed  an  agreement 
to  use  Ardis  technology,  but 
UPS  views  Ardis  as  an  interim 
solution  while  it  develops  its  own 
220-MHz  network  bas^  on  pro¬ 
prietary  customized  machines. 

Pitney-Bowes  systems  offi¬ 
cials  did  not  return  caDs  regard¬ 
ing  the  project,  but  there  will  be 
a  representative  speaking  on  Ar¬ 
dis  technedgy  at  the  Wireless 
C^puting  Conference  on  Oct. 
28.  Ardis  officials  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  deal. 

Joseph  Baylock,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
(^ontL,  said  the  Pitney-Bowes 
contract  would  help  validate  the 
Ardis  concept  of  radio-cootroUed 
communications  technology. 


thick  coaxial  cable  —  other  stan¬ 
dard  media  for  Ethernet  —  as  a 
cost-effective  optkm  (see  chart). 

In  the  tokm-ring  arena,  it 
was  only  s  year  ago  that 
teon,  Inc.  otrodticeA  a  technol¬ 
ogy  for  running  16M  biUaec. 
LANs  over  unshielded  twitted- 
pair  wiring  —  a  feat  token-ring 
pioneer  ffiM  insisted  could  not 
be  done  because  of  reliability 
problems  with  the  medium. 

FDOl  Hghtnlng 

Today,  not  only  are  there  I6M 
bit/aec.  token-rings  cruising 
along  over  telephone  wire,  but 
there  are  also  effiirts  under  way 
for  rimning  the  comparatively 
lightning-fast  lOOM  bit/sec. 
speeds  of  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interfece  (FDDI)  —  which  spec¬ 
ifies  glass  fiber-optk  caUe  — 
over  the  medium,  as  well  as  for 
running  the  hi^  data  rates  over 
^stk  fiber.  Plastic  fiber  is  a  less 
expensive  alternative  to  ^ass 
but  poses  some  distance  htnita- 
tions  and  can  lose  transmitting 
power  as  it  ages. 

The  controversial  lOOM  bit/ 
sec  media  proposals  wffi  be  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  at  the  Anieri- 
can  National  Standards  Institute 
FDDI  committee  meeting  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Some  in¬ 
dustry  pundits  argue  that  FDDI 
alternatives  can  bring  better 
performance  to  users  less  ex- 
penavely.  Others  counter  that 
there  are  too  many  trade<iffs  in 
using  the  substitute  media  and 
that  implementing  even  more 
standards  will  fiactkmalue 
FDDI  volume  and  keep  prices 
elevated. 

One  user  interested  in  high 
speeds  over  copper  is  Ray 
cell,  con^Hiter  systems  specialist 
at  the  Naval  Mim  Warfare  Enp- 
oeering  Activity  in  Yorktown, 
Continued  on  page  78 


Announcing  the  arrival  of  your  favorite  MVS  text  editor  on  OS/2! 

SPF/2 


TRUE  MAINFRAME  COtlPATlBIUTY 

SPF/2  offers  true  ISPF/PDF  compatibility  to  the  MVS 
and  COBOL  programmer. 

SPF/2  is  written  specifically  lor  OS/2  using  virtual 
memory  to  harxPe  very  large  files,  multi-process  tech¬ 
nology  tor  split, screens,  and  an  interface  to  IBM's 
REXX  as  a  macro  language. 

MACRO  INTERFACE  TO  REXX 
SPF/2  indudes  75  ISREOIT  commands  that  interface 
with  IBM's  REXX.  You  may  use  these  to  write  your 
own  commands  in  RE)(X  and.  if  you  widi,  assign  them 
to  the  46  programmable  function  keys. 


Existing  mainframe  REXX  edit  macros  may  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  run  with  SPF/2  and  OUST  macros  may  be 
easily  converted  to  REXX. 

SPF/2  is  compatible  with  OS/2  Standard  and  Extended 
Editions.  Versions  1 2  or  later.  However.  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  users  will  not  have  access  to  macro  capabilities 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  REXX  in  that  envirorvnem. 

3270  COMPATIWUTY 

SPF/2  processes  keystrokes  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  3270  Emulator,  inctuding 
NEW-UNE.  ENTER  and  status  display  irxlicators. 


FRg  DEMOHSTRATION  DtSKETTE 
Prove  H  to  yourself.  CaH  our  Mt-fraa,  24-tN>ur  Demo 
RaquMt  hot  Hne  at  (600)  646-6700  for  a  fr«a  real- 
working-code  demonstration  disfe 

MULTMJSCR  UCEWSE 

Special  cost-effective  MM-User  Licensas  are  avaittHe 
for  purchase  directly  from  CTC.  For  information,  call 
our  Mufti-User  Ucense  contract  administrator  at  (800 
336-3320 

1040  Marina  ViBage  Parkway 
H  ..  s  =  .  Alameda.  CA  94^1  (4l5i&1-5000 
(800)336-3320  FAX;  (41^  521-0360 
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Netware  users  fight  printer  problems 

BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTA/r 


For  some  information  systems  managers, 
Novd.  Inc's  print  service  has  offered 
•only  three  options:  go  slow,  disappear  and 
cruh. 

Several  users  of  Novdl's  print  service 
sof^vare  who  gathered  at  last  month’s 
Networld  '90  show  griped  about  a  variety 
*  of  problems  with  the  print  apf^tkms. 
The  leader  of  a  large  Novell  users  group 
said  be  knows  of  “three  or  four"  IS  de> 
partments  waiting  for  NoveH  to  solve  a 
number  of  print  server  problems. 

The  print  server  software  sells  as  a 
Netware-loadable  module  (NLM)  on  a  file 
server,  ,  as  a  Netware  236  value-added 
process  application  and  as  an  executable 
application  to  create  a  dedicated  DOS 
print  server. 

John  Riffle,  technical  senrice  represen¬ 
tative  for  Martin  Marietta's  Information 
Systems  DivisMm  in  Orlamfo,  Fla.,  said 
the  NLM  print  service  has  proved  unreh- 
aUe  in  tandem  with  remote  Digital  Equip- 
Inent  CoifC  postscript  serial  printers. 

Riffle  is  one  of  several  users  ccmplain- 
mg  that  the  network  print  software  has 
not  been  thorou^y  tested.  He  said  Mar- 
.  tri  Marietta's  printing  trouble  began  last  | 
February  whm  be  upgraded  some 
Netware  386  packages  from  Version  3.0 
to  Version  3.1,  whkh.contained  Verskri 
1 .0  of  the  NLM  print  services. 

“We  tried  to  bring  up  1 6  postscript  se¬ 
rial  printers  at  tached  to  different  personal 
conqfuters  usihg  Novell's  remote  print 
Netware-loadable  module  [Version  1.0], 
but  the  printers  were  getting  knocked 
completely  off-line." 

AJthou^  he  has-yet  to  determine  if  it  is 
related.  Riffle  said  there  have  also  been 
instances  when  rebooting  a  local  PC  at¬ 
tached  to  a  printer  has  caused  the  file 
server  tocra^ 

Martin  Marietta  technician  Jim  I^lk- 
tier  said  printing  jobs  queued  on  a  local 
p)rinter  are  sometimes  deleted  when  an¬ 
other  job  is  sent  from  the  local  PC. 

“There  are  at  least  two  other  sites  at 


NEW  DEALS 

GEISinks 
banking  pact 

Gcaenl  Electric  loformetioo 
Scrviceearid  that  Chemical  Bank 
in  New  York  has  purchased  its 
BPS*Central  System,  a  nrainfrafn^ 
software  systra  tliM  reportedly 
wiB  alow  tte  bank  to  process  elec- 
tronic  payments  far  dienta  who  are 
impirmfntipg  electrorac  drta  inter- 
chinfe  with  their  tndiog  partners. 

GTE  Spaceaet  Covp.  has  inked  a 
15.7  ndboa  contract  with  Silo.  lac., 
a  consumer  electronics  retafar,  for 
a  nationwide  data  communintions 
artwork  rmninting  of  very  tmal- 
ipertuie  tenniraii  inariBwl  at  Sb 
'  fa's  215  atorea.  The  vendor  wil  also'' 
reportedy  provide  opentioni  and 


Martin  Marietta"  having  similar  head¬ 
aches,  Riffle  said.  Users  report  no  prob¬ 
lems  if  printers  are  hung  off  a  file  server 
or  if  paiallel  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  print¬ 
ers  are  substituted  for  the  serial  printers, 
be  said. 

Other  users  had  almost  the  c^>posite 
experience.  Users  at  Lockheed  Corp. 
subsidiary  Lockheed  Sanders,  Inc.  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  reported  that  the  print  ser¬ 
vice  on  Version  3.0  was  “pretty  unsta¬ 
ble."  according  to  Lockh^  Sanders 
networking  strategist  Glenn  Fund.  Fund 
said  the  print  service  periodicaUy  would 
run  veiy  slowly  or  lock  up  file  servers.  His 


answer  was  to  upgrade,  and  he  said  the 
network  has  yet  to  lock  up  since  installing 
Netware  Version  3.1. 

Riffle’s  first  attempted  solution  to  the 
printing  problems  was  a  full  retreat.  He 
said  he  tried  to  downgrade  to  Version  3.0 
but  found  that  Version  3.1  overwrites  the 
{M’evious  operating  system,  stranding  him 
at  Version  3.1.  The  predicament  was  par¬ 
ti^  solved  only  when  he  ran  Novell’s 
print  service  as  an  executable  program  on 
a  dedicated  print  server. 

A  Novell  spokesman  acknowledged 
“some  problems”  with  Version  1.0  trf  the 
NLM  print  service  occurring  a  year  ago 


but  attributed  them  to  configuration  mis¬ 
takes  by  users.  The  Provo,  Utah-based 
company  also  acknowled^  errors  with 
its  Pserver  value-added  process  applica¬ 
tion,  which  caused  system  crashes  in 
Netware  Version  2.15C.  Novell  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  users  reconfigure  the  val¬ 
ue-added  process  as  an  executable  file. 

Version  1.2  of  the  print  service,  which 
is  currently  available,  addresses  NLM 
problems,  according  to  the  spokesman. 
P^etier  said  be  disagrees^  He  said  he 
talked  with  NoveO  technicians  and  was 
told  that  they  had  never  tested  NLM  print 
services  with  DEC’S  LN03  postscript  se¬ 
rial  printer. 

“We  were  told  by  Novell  engineers 
that  the  printer  probl^  is  one  oS  their  top 
lOprc^lemstosolve,"  he  said. 


Now,  bankers,  nuclear  physicists,  athletes,  students 
and  scores  more  can  walk  right  into  a  virtual  shopping 
mall  of  information.  How?  The  answer  is  an  exciting  new 
on-line  ^teway  service  called  NYNEX  INFO-LOOK* 
developed  by  our  Science  &  Technology  Center. 

To  enter,  all  you  need  is  a  computer,  modem,  and  a 
calling  card  from  New  England  or  New  \brk  Telephone. 

Id  that  simple  because  we  designed  special  software  that 
allows  your  computer  to  interact  directiy  with  the  database 
that  holds  the  vemication  and  billing  inrormation.  So  instead 
of  waiting  days  to  receive  confirmation  and  a  password 
by  mail,  you  now  have  only  to  wait  milliseconds. 
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However,  a  new  breed  of  networks 
target  the  above  type  of  communication, 
including  the  IBM-MotArola  Ardis'and 
the  Mobitex  network  from  RAM  Mobile 
Data,  Inc. 

In  addition,  cellular  telephone  net¬ 
works  are  increasingly  carrying  facsimile 
and  data  communications.  Motorola  is 
even  proposing  a  new  data  network  that 
will  be  supported  by  a  Qeet  <A  satellites 
for  around-the-worki  coverage. 

Companies  are  already  bringing  out 
such  devices  as  battery-powered  fax  mod¬ 
els,  which  can  operate  in  an  automobUe, 
and  battery-powered  mobile  modems  that 


are  designed  to  work  with  cellular  net¬ 
works. 

T*he  cellular  networks  bring  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  the  connection  of  portable  PCsand 
fax  machines  to  corporate  computing  re¬ 
sources.  A  cellular  phone  system  allows 
you  to  drive  your  car  and  communicate 
using  your  PC  and  your  fax  machine  at  the 
same  time. 

The  new  data  networks  such  as  Ardis 
and  the  Mobitex  network  promise  reliable 
data  communications  even  when  the  ter¬ 
minal  is  in  a  relatively  well-shielded  build¬ 
ing. 

They  also  feature  a  nationwide  com¬ 
puter  communications  network  that  al¬ 
lows  them  to  deliver  information  to  a 
terminal  in  just  about  any  major  popula¬ 
tion  center  in  the  U.S. 


All  of  this  sounds  great.  The  vendors 
are  predicting  markets  for  this  type  of 
moUle  data  s:^tem  in  the  range  of  $1 
btUion  to  $2  billkm  dollars  per  year  during 
the  next  three  to  five  years.  Almost  dai¬ 
ly,  equipmeitt  suppliers  are  bringing  out 
new  RK^e  faxes  and  special  modems 
that  can  operate  over  mobile  networks. 

But  is  there  a  fly  in  this  mobile  oint¬ 
ment?  Actualljr,  th»e  are  two  flies.  They 
are  called  the  speed  (baiKlwidth)  fly  and 
the  standards  f^,  and  they  sometimes  co¬ 
operate  to  muck  up  the  works. 

Mobile  telephone  and  radio  communi¬ 
cations  are  more  difficult  than  plain  old 
telephone  service  omuiuinications,  in 
whid  a  signal  doesn't  fode  like  a  moMe 
signal  can.  Trief^ione  systems  don’t 
have  to  handle  instantaneous  handofr  of 


all  walks  of  life. 


The  software  is  so  successful^  wefte  now  offering  it 
to  other  telephone  companies  for  their  gateway  services. 

The  NYNEX"  family  of  companies  can  offer  you 
everything  from  network  services  and  software  to  computers 
and  systems  integration.  So  call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

It^s  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  comimte?  The  answer  is 


C  19»Nvl|£xCe>Q0Ww< 


NYNEX 


signals  from  one  transmitter  to  another 
tike  a  mobile  system  does.  Mobile  sys¬ 
tems  also  have  their  own  methods  of 
multiplexing  and  compressing  signab. 

What  does  that  mean  to  you?  First 
you  can't  just  take  my  old  modem,  tie  it  to 
a  battery  and  expect  to  use  it  in  a  mobile 
application.  It  takes  a  special  modem  us¬ 
ing  a  ^wdai  pnMocol.  Hus,  you  need  an¬ 
other  identical  modem  at  the  fixed  end  of 
the  wire  to  undo  what  the  special  mobile 
modem  did. 

Now  standards  get  inlo  the  act.  No 
one  has  developed  a  standard  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  protocol.  Therefore,  aO  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  modem  mami^cturers  are  going 
their  own  way.  and  nobody  understands 
anybody  else. 

And,  just  to  make  life  interesting,  the 
cellular  network  i^rators  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  switching  from  analog  to  digital 
networks  to  fit  more  users  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  For  reasons  that  are  too  esoteric  to 
go  into  here,  the  new  digital  networks  will 
be  less  adapted  to  data  communicatidns 
than  the  current  analog  networks  are. 

The  new  distal  cocnmunkatkms  net¬ 
works  like  Ardis  and  Mobitex  don't  run 
into  the  standards  problem:  they  coitroi 
their  own  standards. 

However,  they  run  into  speed  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  CMnmunications  experts  say 
that  the  maximum  effective  throughput 

these  networks  is  only  about  600  bit/ 
sec.  once  error  correction  and  overhead 
bits  have  been  taken  care  of.  That's  only 
one  quarter  of  what  your  2,400  bit/aec. 
modem  can  provide  and  one-sixteenth  of 
what  your  fax  can  do  when  it's  going  full 
tilt. 

So  what  do  you  d(^  I  suggest  that  un¬ 
less  you  have  some  real  business  needs, 
whidi  you  can  justify  on  a  hard-doUar 
payback  basis,  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch  the  fun  for  a  while.  The  problems 
will  be  ironed  out  eventually.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  doonybrot^  will  fun  to 
watch. 


Wetser  it  1  senior  consultaM  at  Arthur  D.LiItte.  ' 
Inc.  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

GLOBAL  BITS 

Networking 
East  Germany 

General  Electric  Infonnation  Ser¬ 
vices  (GEIS)  has  installed  a  network 
node  in  East  Berlin  and  plans  to  install 
network  nodes  in  three  other  cities  in 
Eastern  Germany  before  the  end  of  1 990. 
The  nodes  will  aUow  users  to  gain  access 
to  GEIS’  value-added  network  services, 
such  as  eletronic  mail  and  electronic  data 
interchange,  via  a  local  telefrfione  call 

Newbridge  Networks,  Inc.  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  an  international 
network  for  Towers,  Perrin.  Forvter 
A  Cros^,  Inc.  The  network  supports 
communicatkws  among  the  New  York- 
based  internatioaal  consulting  firm's  re¬ 
mote  branches  and  from  overseas  sites  to 
the  corporate  data  center  in  Philadelphia. 

Sprint  Intematioiial  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  CPRM,  the  inlernation' 
al  telecommunicatioos  operating  entity  in 
Pntugal,  to  explore  joint  provision  of  ser¬ 
vices  between  Pxtugai,  North  and  South 
America  and  Africa.  The  two  firms  wiU 
also  discuss  installing  a  trans-Atlantic  fi¬ 
ber-optic  submarine  cable. 
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Mcome  To  The  Wide  Open  Spaces  Of  Progress. 


PROCESS’ 


Welcome  to  a  4GL/RDBMS  world 


that  lets  you  decide  how  to  budd  and 


run  an  unlimited  range  of  applications 


without  the  usual  limits.  Without  the 


usual  constraints. 


Take  a  seat  and  let  us  explain. 


To  begm  with,  the  PROGRESS  4GL 


lets  you  build  with  incredible  efficiency 


hired  programming  language. 


When  the  name  of  the  game  is  develop¬ 
ment  speed,  you've  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve  got  it.  When 
the  project  calls  for  both,  you've  got  both. 

And  Just  to  make  sure  you  like  the 
view,  you’ve  also  got  a 
menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if 
you  Want  it.  You’ve  got  a  true  distributed 
RDBMS  with  client/server  architecture 
and  two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got  multi¬ 
threaded.  scalable  performance  oh  large 
multi-processor  systems. 

But  stay  seated,  there’s  more. 

PROGRESS  ties  together  data  across 
different  operating  systems,  networks  and 
databases.  It  lets  you  port  applications 
without  modification  across  UNIX.  VAX/ 
VMS,  OS/2,  DOS  (even  640k  PCs)  and 
CTOS/BTOS  with  AS/400  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  run  unchanged 
over  distributed  networks  using  TCP/IP, 
DECnet,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX.  They 
even  update  Oracle,  Rdb,  RMS  and 
PROGRESS  databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  40.000 
installations  in  30  countries  covering 
every  conceivable  application.  Plus  the 
#1  rating  for  efficiency,  reliability,  and 
overall  user  satisfaction  in  Datapro’s 
last  three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call  800  FAST 
4GL  to  find  out  about  the  PROGRESS 
Test  Drive  and  the  foil  Datapro  report 
on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our  world,  you’ll 
never  want  to  leave. 

Progress  Softcore  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617 275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 

PROGRESS  K  a  regrstered  tradenurk  of  Progress  Softwve  Corporation 
DMapro.  UNIX,  VAX/VMS. OS/2.  DOS.  CTOS  BTOS.  AS/400.  TCPTP 
DECivi.  NetBIOS.  SPX-'IPX.  Oncle.  RA.  and  RMS  are  regtraered 
trademarks  of  their  respective  iruiwfociurers 


The  Usual  Limits  Don’t  Apply." 


CWIO/A 


NETWORKING 


E-mail  spurs  new  privacy  debate 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWnATT 


litfoniution  systems  managers 
have  found  tbefuaeKes  in  the 
tniddke  of  a  renewed  debate:  Do 
employees  have  any  right  to  pri* 
vacy  at  their  desks? 

Increasingiy.  network  admin* 
istnitors  must  oorpotations 
ride  the  fence  between  legiti¬ 
mate  employee  oversi^t  and  in- 
timidating  acnitiny.  Whereas  in 
the  past,  compai^  argued  desk 
and  teleftfune  privacy  rights,  the 
new  focus  is  on  electronic  mail. 

'1t*s  hidicrous  to  separate  E- 
mail  [privacy]  from  the  desk  and 
the  fie  cabin^."  said  Mike  Ca- 
vanagh.  eucutive  director  of  the 
Electronic  Mail  Assodation  in 
Arkngtoo,  It  is  the  same  is¬ 
sue.  Cavanagh  said,  jist  updated. 

In  the  ^are  of  a  dass-actipn 
tawsuit  fied  this  summer  against 
Epson  America.  Inc.  alleging 
wholesale  itterceptkm  of  em¬ 
ployees'  E-mail,  companies  are 
taking  a  new  look  at  privacy.  Re¬ 
sulting  draft  pofides  hi^'ght 


andavalent  feelingB  about  work¬ 
place  privacy. 

The  Epm  case  iDustrates 
how  (Merently  management  and 
labor  view  privacy.  Aiana 
Shoars,  former  E-mail  coordina- 
tor  at  the  Torrance,  Calif.-based 
company,  has  allied  that  her 
supervisor  was  printing  reams  of 
E-mail  without  employees’ 
knotriedge.  Shoars  has  charged 
that  she  was  fired  Jan.  25  for 
questioning  the  ai^tropnateneas 
of  E-mafl  taps.  Slv  is  part  of  the 
das»4u:tion  suit. 

A  ^>okesman  for  Epson  has 
said  that  Um  firm  disnussed 
Shoars  for  "groes  mtscooduct 
and  insubordinatiott"  [CW.  Aug. 
13).  E(»on  denied  wide-scale  in¬ 
terception  but  later  stated  that  it 
"could  not  guarantee  the  privacy 
of  documents  and  messages” 
stared  anywhere  in  the  com- 
pany. 

That  statement  puts  Epson 
among  the  majority  of  compa¬ 
nies,  aoording  to  Cavana^, 
that  have  formally  stated  that 
privacy  rights  take  a  back  seat  to 


Shoors  duIUnged  Epson ‘s 
privaeypolicy 


the  corporate  duty  to  run  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 

I^d&  Bell  in  San  FratK:isco 
has  a  amflar  privacy  policy,  de¬ 
fining  E-mail  as  “the  property  of 
the  company  and  to  be  used  fiv 
business  use  only,  unless  prior 
permission  is  given  from  a  super¬ 
visor.'’ 


Warner  Brothers,  the  film 
and  video  diviskm  of  Time 
Warner,  Inc.,  has  taken  a  stron¬ 
ger  privacy  stance.  The  Bur¬ 
bank.  Calif. -based  comity 
hired  Shoars  as  E-mail  coordina¬ 
tor  in  August,  about  seven 
nMDths  after  Epson  fired  her. 

BiD  Cotter,  director  of  inter¬ 
national  data  processing  and  do¬ 
mestic  office  systems  at  l^^mer. 
said  Shoars'  name  came  up  in  a 
dbeussion  about  E-mail  privacy 
among  IS  managers.  Cotter  said 
Itt  interviewed  her  and  found 
"that  she  had  the  interconnecti¬ 
vity  and  E-mail  experience  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
job.”  Also,  he  explained,  her  pri¬ 
vacy  philosophy  matched  V^- 
ner's. 

Two  months  later,  he  said,  he 
is  impressed  with  her  work  in  im¬ 
plementing  Warner's  strict  E- 
mail  policy:  "If  it's  not  addressed 
to  you.  it's  not  yours.” 

Mo  rondom  chocks 

Employees  are  told  not  to  con¬ 
duct  personal  business  on  com¬ 
pany  time  or  equipment,  but  no 
random  checks  by  IS  —  for  com¬ 
pliance  or  systems  maintenance 
—  are  allowed.  Cotter  said:  "If 


you  don’t  have  people's  cmifi- 
dence,  what's  the  purpose  of 
having  an  IS  department’”  He 
added  that  employees  need  to 
feel  their  system  a  free  of  exces¬ 
sive  scrutiny  before  using  it  fxiUy. 

Epson  and  Warner  "are  at  the 
extremes  of  a  bell-shaped 
curve.”  said  Walter  Ulrich,  an 
analyst  who  follows  E-mail  is¬ 
sues  for  consulting  firm  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.  “Most  companies’ 
[privacy)  pobdes  are  de  fiicto, 
not  written,  but  most  executives 
won't  go  00  routine  electrook: 
fishing  expeditions,”  he  said. 

Steve  York,  a  member  of  the 
Aero^Mce  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion's  £-mafl  committee,  said  the 
matter  has  made  for  hot  debates 
lately.  York  is  also  manager  dl  in- 
formatkm  exchange  technol¬ 
ogies  for  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

He  said  Hui0)eB  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  a  privacy  policy, 
one  built  at  least  partly  on  the 
committee's  findings.  Yoik  said 
that  reading  portioos  of  some 
messages  b  unavoidable  with 
Hughes'  25,000-employee,  mul¬ 
tivendor  environment  Howev¬ 
er.  aside  from  troubleshooting, 
be  said,  messages  are  confiden¬ 
tial. 


Stanford  explores  45M 
bit/sec.  net  standard 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELISABETH  HCKWITT 

CWSTVf 


PALO  ALTO.  Calif.  —  Wliile 
most  users  are  letting  tbe 
networking  industry  decide 
which  high  speed  networking 
protocols  win  te  widely  used  tius 
decade.  Stanford  University  has 
already  begun  evaluating 
Switched  Mukimegabit  Data 
Service  (SMDS)  as  a  possible 
way  for  its  researcbm,  academ¬ 
ics  and  scientists  to  cofisbocate 
overtfatanceat  45M  bit/sec. 

Stanford  be^  instaDing 
SMDS  nodes  on  campus  last 
summer.  Last  week,  it  partici- 
psted  with  hdfic  Bell  m  an 
SMDS  demanstratiao  at  Interop 
'90  in  Sn  Jose,  CaM.  Abo.  on 
Nov.  15,  the  auvenity  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Befl  win  initiate  a  aa-nwoth 
commercial  trial  of  an  ^IDS 
network  that  srS  handle  auch 
bandwidth-himgry  appbeatiaos 
aa  transfer  of  medical  images  and 
earth  resources  mapping. 

If  tbe  CaMfomia  Pu^  Utili¬ 
ties  r.nmmiiiiifn  approves,  tbe 
tri^  wffl  extend  beyond  Stanford 
to  ”lbe  outside  WD^'*  mdwfing 
tlie  US.  Geological  Survey  and  a 
hospital,  said  Prank  Lio,  a  teeb- 
mca)  stiff  member  at  Padfic 
Befi. 

In  addition.  Stanford  ptans  to 
i-nmwiimiral»  OVer  SMDS 
with  other  mesnben  of  tbe  Bay 
Area  Regional  Research  Net¬ 
work  (Bamet). 


Slfwfocd*a  Ywiidt  sets  need 


“WSe  are  b  the  learning  stage 
at  ttas  juncture,”  said  Wffiam 
Yundt,  uttivenity’a  director 
<rf  network  and  comniunicariorw 
systems. 

"WchaveareasanableuDder- 
stanefing  of  tbe  pros,”  such  as  be¬ 
ing  able  to  share  hi^i-speed  Ibe 
costs  with  other  users,  be  said. 
"We  see  a  need  for  tbow  speeds 
b  the  near  term.” 

In  an  SMDS  oetwoefc,  a  cen¬ 
tral  is  tbe  bith  of  a  mufti- 
site,  and  often  muftiorgaaisa- 
tbn,  network.  As  with  a  packet- 
switched  network,  customer 
premises  fqiiipment  pseketiaes 
data  and  equips  each  packet  irith 
an  address  so  that  the  carrier  can 
route  it  to  the  ri^t  destination. 
Uefike  packet  switching,  howev¬ 
er,  SKQ)S  networks  can  handle 


up  to  45M  bit/sec.  and  share  tbe 
same  carrier  fiber-optic  lines  and 
equipment  as  Voice  and  other 
types  of  transmissions.  Uu  said. 

An  SMDS  network  allows 
multii^  customers  to  share  tbe 
cost  of  high-speed  connections 
and  pay  according  to  use. 

For  1.5M  bit/sec.  T1  connec- 
tk»s,  customers  can  use  ordi¬ 
nary  copper  wirbg  to  tbe  closest 
carrier  site;  however,  a  fiber  Bnk 
wiD  be  needed  to  customer 
premises  that  want  the  higher 
45M  bit/sec.  T3  speeds. 

High  apwdwsfa 

SMDS  networks  target  users 
who  need  to  communicate  b  m- 
tenae,  hi^Hqieed  bursts  with  a 
large  number  of  geographically 
distributed  sites.  Sites  that  coro- 
mmucate  regulariy  over  high- 
qieed  lines  cm  use  the  tradition¬ 
al  point-to-poiDt  T1  or  T3 
connection,  Yundt  pointed  out. 

Doctors  who  want  to  access 
records  and  images,  such  as  CAT 
scans,  fimn  a  number  of  local 
boqxtals  would  be  one  type  of 
user  that  could  benefit  from 
SMDS,  Liu  said. 

The  technology  also  puts  con¬ 
trol  of  the  network  b  tbe  carri¬ 
er’s  hands,  which  is  an  advantage 
to  organiaatioos  that  do  not  want 
to  own  and  manage  their  own 
networks,  Liu  said. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  tbe  pilot, 
whiefa  begins  next  month,  Stan¬ 
ford  reaearcben  wiQ  access  nuil- 
tunegabit  mmAnX  mmgx  from 
computers  at  the  univen^y's 
methcai  center,  Yundt  said.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  to  ensure  that 
files  that  large  arrive  intact 
across  a  shared,  switched  net¬ 
work,  the  university  is  evaluat- 
bg  the  SMDS  capability  of  "seg- 
r^tsig”  bandwidth  on  tbe 


network,  Yundt  said.  This  would 
potentially  guarantee  reliable 
delivery  over  a  path  that  is  sepa¬ 
rate  frim  tbe  rest  of  the  “sha^ 
network,”  he  added. 

While  the  initial  pilot  wtU  use 
1.5M  bit/sec.  SMDS  bnks,  Stan¬ 
ford  is  more  interested  m  tbe 
45M  bit/sec  version,  which  will 
be  pilot -tested  by  tbe  univerrity 
beginning  next  year,  Yundt  said. 
"We  already  have  an  extensive 


Cabling 

FROM  PAGE  73 

Va.  "Hi^-^ieed  twisted-pair  is 
commg  into  our  future  brause 
I'm  buymg  18  workstations.”  be 
said.  ”Tbe  only  way  I  have  to  get 
at  them  is  to  run  an  extenskm  to 
my  backbone  Ithick  coaxial]  or 
use  my  existmg  twisted-pair.” 

Adding  to  tbe  tangle  of  ca¬ 
bling  choices  are  emerging  ad¬ 
vances  b  wireless  LAN  technol¬ 
ogy.  such  as  NCR  Corp.’s 
anoouDCemest  last  month  of  a 
$1,390  wireless  LAN  bterfree 
card  for  NoveQ.  Inc.  Netware 
networks. 

Tbe  pot  of  cabling  spaghetti 
can  be  boiled  down,  at  least  to 
one  general  rule  of  thumb,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cabling  analysts; 
When  in  doubt ,  instaO  fiber  in  tbe 
backbone  and  twisted-pair  to  the 
desktop.  Fiber  has  bandwidth 
potentia]  into  tbe  gigabytes  as 
well  as  complete  imiDuoity  to 
dectromagytetic  interference, 
making  it  tbe  most  rdiable  medi¬ 
um  available.  Unshielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  is  already  installed  to 
roost  desktops. 

Tom  NoQe,  president  of  CIMI 
Corp.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Voor- 
bees,  NJ..  poioted  out  that 


network  of  T1  links,”  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

I^dfic  BeO  and  other  regional 
carriers  hope  to  introduce 
SMDS  in  late  1991  to  1992,  Uu 
said. 

SMDS  was  initiaOy  conceived 
as  a  metropolitan-area  network¬ 
ing  protocol,  but  tbe  local  carri¬ 
ers  now  hope  to  extend  its  reach 
natxnwide  with  tbe  help  of  long- 
dtstance  carriers.  Uu  said. 


"coax  and  fiber  can't  run 
tluoug^  existing  telephone 
channels.  My  personal  feding  is 
that  you  run  unshielded  twisted¬ 
pair  wherever  you  have  individ¬ 
ual  workMtioos  operating  at 
16M  bit/sec.  speeds  or  under. 
Wherever  you’re  not  running 
that,  you  run  fiber .  ” 

“ifdto  uwtig  fiber  in  our 
backbone,  but  not  to  our  work¬ 
stations  yet,"  arid  jack  Sprague, 
consulting  systems  analyst  at 
Frito-Lay.  Inc.  (see  rdated  story 
next  page).  Prito-Lay  is  runniog 
IBM’s  Type  2  cabling  —  which 
contains  a  pair  of  shielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  and  a  pair  of  unshielded 
twisted-pair  —  to  its  individusl 
desktop  computers. 

Smith,  Kime,  Beecbam  Con¬ 
sumer  Brands  in  Pittsburg  in¬ 
vested  $500,000  in  IBM  Type  2 
cabling  four  years  ago  ”vd)«  tbe 
fiber  option  was  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,”  sax)  Ridiard  Mgursid, 
(firector  of  informatioR  services. 
"We've  coosideted  fiber,  but  tbe 
investment  in  IBM’s  cabling 
scheme  is  already  there.” 

NoOe  commented.  ”Any  com¬ 
pany  pulling  cable  today  that 
doem't  anticipate  a  need  for  fi¬ 
ber  in  tbe  future  ia  making  a  mis¬ 
take  that  it  wiD  pay  dearly  for 
someday.” 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
products  announced  at  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Association  convention  in  San 
Diego  last  month: 

British  Telecom,  Inc.’s  Videocodec  VC 
2100  coder/decoder  provides  enhanced 
picture  quality  at  transmission  speeds  of 
56K.  1.544M  or  2.048M  bit/sec.  The 
product  complies  with  the  CCITT  H.261 
international  standard  for  videoconfer¬ 
encing,  the  vendor  said.  It  is  available  for 
$44,500. 

British  Telecom 
2560  N.  First  St. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95161 
(408)922-0250 

Bytex  Corp.  introduced  a  product  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  netwoiit  managers  with 
an  additic^  safeguard  against  localized 
physical  disasters. 

The  Disaster  Protection  Switching 
System  enables  network  managers  to 
transfer  control  of  distributed  access 
units  from  a  disabled  primary  network 
switch  to  a  backup  switch  at  a  caster  re¬ 
covery  site. 

The  product  is  priced  between 
$16,000  and  $20,000  for  a  1,000-port 
configuration. 

Bytex 

1 20  Turnpike  Road 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772 
(508)480-0840 

Infotron  Systems  Ctup.’s  Streamline 
2510,  a  multiprotocc^  X.25  packet  as- 
sembler/disasseinbler,  line  concentrator 
and  X.25  Level  2  switch,  includes  32  fiill- 
duplex  synchronous  and  asynchronous 
ports  that  can  be  configured  independent¬ 
ly  for  any  allowable  prbtoct^  k  can  also 
operate  simultaneously  with  other  proto¬ 
cols,  the  vendor  sakL 


Hub  help 

The  mteOigeiit  wiring  center  con¬ 
cept  wiS  ease  Frito-L^,  Iik:.’8  ex¬ 
pansion  from  seven  to  47  sites  next 
year,  said  Jack  Sfirague,  consulting 
systesns  analyst  Prolitoting  ad¬ 
vances  in  intdUgent  wiring  center 
tedmotogy  wfl  pby  an  important 
role  in  the  tranaibon,  be  said. 

InteBigent  wiring  centers  —  or 
smart  bubs  —  allow  uaers  to  con¬ 
nect  nodes  on  a  local-area  network 
or  interconnect  LANs  running  over 
different  media  in  a  star  configura¬ 
tion,  which  makes  network  man¬ 
agement  simider.  Recent  devdop- 
ments  in  btA  technology  include 
terminal  server  su|9cat  in  Racal  In- 
terian's  INX5000,  TODI  supfN)rt  in 
Cabletron  Systems,  Inc's  Muhi 
Me&  Access  Center,  16M  bit/sec 
fiber  support  in  Proteon's  Series  70 
and  Synoptics  Communications. 
Inc's  integratian  of  an  Ethernet 
rooter  ioco  its  Lattanet  hub. 

In  addition,  ^memetics,  Inc  in¬ 
troduced  the  lanpici  5000,  which 
operates  many  Ethernet  LAN  seg¬ 
ments  in  pariOd  and  multiplexes 
them  oflto  an  FDDI  haddnoe. 

X)ANIEM.WEXLER 


A  four-port  version  costs  $5,000.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Infotron 

Cherry  Hill  Industrial  Center 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003 
(800)926-9600 

Micom  O)mmunications  Corp.'s  Mara¬ 
thon  series  of  data,  voice  and  network 
servers  were  designed  to  integrate  data, 
voice,  facsimile  or  local-area  network 
traffic  over  low-speed  leased  lines,  the 
vendor  said. 

A  5K  bit/sec  model  combines  four  dif¬ 
ferent  technologies  —  data  compression, 
speech  compression,  fax  demodulatioo 


and  fast -packet  multiplexing  —  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  bandwidth  that  is  necessary 
for  data,  voice  or  fax  transmissions  that 
run  over  leased  tines,  according  to  the 
vendw. 

Pricing  for  a  5K  bit/aec.  model 
equipped  with  suqwrts  begitts  at  less  than 
$3,000. 

Micom  Communkstions 
4100  Los  Angeles  Ave. 

Sirni  Valley,  Calif.  93063 
(805)583-8600 

Rad  Data  Communications,  1ik:.'s  Trim- 
link-BOO  can  multiplex  eight  synchronous 
input  channels  at  rates  of  19.2K  bit/sec. 
onto  two  mutu^  redundant,  19.2K  bk/ 
sec.  composite  links. 

The  eight-channel  synchronous  data 


compressor  includes  dual-agpegate  links 
that  support  the  V.32  standard  and  fea¬ 
ture  a  compression  ratio  of  greater  than 
4-to-l .  A  two-link  unit  is  priced  at  $7,000. 

The  company  also  unveiled  two 
CSU/DSUs  ck^gned  for  use  with  frac¬ 
tional  Tl  services:  the  FCD-lM  ($1,500) 
and  FCD-IX  ($2,000). 

Both  models  enable  a  synchronous 
data  channel  to  be  connected  over  a  public 
Tl  network  without  requiring  a  Tl  multi¬ 
plexer.  While  connected  to  Tl  networks, 
the  users  have  to  pay  only  ffw  the  amount 
of  bandwidth  required,  according  to  the 
vendor. 

Rad  Data  Commxinicstkms 
151  W.  Passaic  St. 

Rochelle  Park.  N.J.  07662 
(201)587-8822 
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That^  what  DEXPO  West  Is  all  about  Meeting  people.  Sharing 
inibnnation.  Finding  solutions. 

Like  how  to  consolidate  and  manage  your  networked  VAX 
systems.  How  best  to  distribute  infaimation  across  your 
multipie  \AX  sites.  What  applications  to  integrate.  What  terminal 
servers  to  select  What  backup  systems  to  use. 

DEXPO  West  is  the  largest  DEC  cmnputing  and  connectivity 
show  in  the  worid,  with  over  300  exhibitors  and  more  than  1 5,000 
products  and  sendees.  Like  spreadsheets  and  disk  drives.  Local  area 
networks  and  monitens.  Emulation  and  windows. 

Connect  with  representatives  from  the  most  impoitant 
computer  companies  in  the  maricet  today.  Let  them  share  with  you  the 
options  of  muW  vendor  integration,  software  compadbOity  and  freedom 
of  choice. 

Call  today  to  register  toil  free  at  800^7  DEXPO.  DECUS 
symposium  aftendees  are  alwaysadmitted  FREE  but  require  separate 
registration. 

DEXPO 

W  E  S  T  90 

The  Worldk  largest  DEC  Computing  and  Connectivity  Exposition 
December  I1-I3J990 

Mirage  Hotel  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  L»  Wgas,  Nevada 
All  Attendees  Ate  Eligible  To  Win  A  F»ee  TWp  To  Australia 

WAX  and  DEC  art  r«9«itrei)  Vademarla  of  Digital  f4u«mtnt  Cwporaioi 
C€XPO  WK1  isownedandp-oductdby  kMer  Freeman  EipoMians.  10S0Comrnv1we^ll^Al«nut.•oMon,MA02^i&■1)^S 
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Ptesentirg  All  The  ^ 
Software  Y)u’ll  N 


It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

^ly  employee,  every 
department,  every  divison  will  be 
expected  to  do  more-with  less. 
Including  the  dam  center. 

Especi^y  the  data  center. 
Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  hi^s.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


Performance 


Storage 


Security 


Production 


*  Administration 


Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  mote 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products, 
our  CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can 
automate  entire  fimctional  areas  of 
the  data  center  such  as  Production, 
Storage,  Securiw.  Performance 
Management,  and  Data  Center 
Admirdstration. 

And  now  with  our  new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  the  levels 
of  integration  and  automation  have 
been  raised  even  higher,  i—f 

By  sharing  information 
and  common  services,  the 
individual  CA-UNIPACKS 
work  together  seamlessly 
across  multiple  operating 
systems  and  hardware 
platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 


Oi'sCoa^itting 
Arcfiitfetxrefitr 
7he90spntias 
andathaacesthe 
value  tifevetyCA 
si^iwaresobitton. 


levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  ^rsonnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your 
enterprise  compete  and  succeed  in 
the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of 
data  center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  auto¬ 
mate  all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 

Production. 


Onfy  CAUNlMCKsotutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entirejunctional  areas  ^ the  data  center. 
¥forking  together  th^  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data 
center  automation  caul  service  level  petfomutnce. 


CA-UNIPACK7APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM 
data  centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspea  of  automating  produaion 
control  processes  including: 
automatic  workload  scheduling, 
automatic  console  message 
processing,  automatic  rerun/restart, 
automatic  report  balancing. 


automatic  report  manipulation  and 
distribution,  JCL  validation  and 
automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UNIPACK7ASM-Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to 
maximize  your  investment  in  storage 
and  resource  management.  Unlike 
IBM’s  solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM 
works  in  both  SA4S  and  non-SMS 
envirorunents,  and  addresses  both 
tape  and  DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and 
recovery  facilities,  DASD 
performance  measurement, 
chargeback,  destruction  protection' 
and  automated  volume  cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 


resources. 


stems  Mana^rnent 
ed  Fbr  The  9Gs. 


CVUNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
L  most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Performance. 


Administratioa 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK7SCA-Security 
Control  and  Audit. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you 
access  control,  VTAM  network 
control,  network  session  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  and  an  automated 
approadi  to  reviewing  operating 
environments. 

It  also  Integrates  with  other 
CA-UNlPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACK7PMA-Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  irKludes:  comprehensive 


online  performance  monitoring  and 
historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  repotting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  trattog. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impaa  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do 


many  other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 
cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE711. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA's 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Altogether  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
can  help  you  create  the  most 
productive  data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systenrs 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the 
most 

productive. 


O  >990  Computer  Associates  inwnutioAal.  lac.. 

711  siewan  Avenue.  Carden  City  NY  IIS3CM7S7. 

Al  trade  names  fcfetenced  are  the  tradnnarlis  or  registered  trademarks  of 
ihe  respective  manufactuier. 


N(w  you  can  have  high-speed  data 
without  taking  on  the  whole  pipe. 


AHETsACrUNET* 

Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
gives  you  the  capacity  and  bandwidth 
•  that  fits  your  company’s  needs. 

Now  you  can  upgrade  your  private 
networks  capacity  without  carrying  a  full 
24-channel  load.OurACCUNET  Spectrum 
of  Digital  Services  lets  you  expand  at  your 
owii  pace  with  only  the  number  of  chan- 
nels.you  need.  And  no  matter  how  small 
your  particular  piece  of  the  pipe  happens 
to  be,  ASDS  gives  you  all  the  options  you 
could  want. 

Choose  from  speeds  of 96, 56, 64, 128, 
^6, 384;  512  or  768  kbps.  Whether  you  need 


capacity  for  voice,  bulk  data  transport  or 
SNA  Polling,  or  bandwidth  for  special 
applications  like  image  processing,  video 
conferencing  or  CAD/CAM,  ASDS  can 
accommodate  your  needs.  Wve  also  got 
mote  locations  than  any  comparable  serv¬ 
ice.  Mote  than  500  in  all. 

When  it  comes  to  reliability  you  can't 
do  any  better  than  AT&T  AT&Tolfers  its 
customers  the  highest  percentage  of  error- 
free  seconds  of  any  digital  carrier. 

And  then  there  are  the  features  that 
will  appeal  to  your  budget  managers. 

Since  we  have  more  points  of  presence 
than  anyone  else,  chances  are  you  can  take 


advantage  of  lower  access  charges.  And,  of 
course,  there’s  the  whole  point  of  going 
the  ASDS  route  in  the  first  place;  you  only 
pay  for  the  capacity  you  need. 

So  if  you  need  to  add  capacity  to  your 
network  but  you  don’t  want  to  take  on  the 
whole  pipe,  give  us  a  call  If  we  haven’t 
already  we  can  probably  take  a  load  off 
your  mind. 

Value.  Another  AISS'  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  the 
ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 
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Peter  Kenyon 
has  ioixted  Stli* 
coo  Graphics, 
lac.  to  Mountain 
View,  Caltf.,  as 
vice-president  of 
infcvmatkm  services,  report¬ 
ing  to  Ken  Coleman,  senior 
vice-president  of  administra- 
tioo. 


Kenyon.  46,  was  most  re¬ 
cently  president  of  I^ctel 
Meridian  Systems,  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  units  of  Pactfk 
Tetesis  Group  and  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  Kenyon  joined 
Northern  Telecom  in  1982 
and  has  held  positions  in  fi¬ 
nance,  information  services 
and  genera!  management.  His 
last  position  there  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Meridian  Terminals 
Divisicm.  Kenyon  holds  a  de¬ 
gree  in  finance  from  Liver¬ 
pool  College  of  Commerce. 


Share,  Inc.,  the  Chica^ 
based  assodatkm  of  users  oi 
large  IBM  systems,  recently 
aimounced  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  1990  to  1992. 

Sandy  Mpy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ^^^shington  was 
named  president,  John  A. 
Chapman  of  Amoco  Corp. 
was  named  vice-president. 
John  H.  Bevia  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida’s  Northeast 
Regional  Data  Center  was 
elected  secretary  and  Lois 
Royer  of  Northern  Trust 
Baidt  was  named  treasurer. 

N^  directors  are  Anne 
Calouii,  U.S.  Army  Systems 
Software  Center;  Bill 
Choate,  Emory  University; 
Cynthia  Combs,  Unit^ 
Services  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion;  Tom  Rapaia,  J<^  Hop¬ 
kins  Applied  Physics  Lab;  and 
David  C.  Thalia,  Kaiser 
^rmaoeote  Medical  Care 
Program. 


Wlio*a  on  flio  90T 

Chan^ng  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistaflt?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Omputermorid 
wants  to  help  by  menboning 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive 'Dack.  Wbra  you  have 
newBabout8taffchanges.be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pl^ 
to  or  have  your  public  r^ 
tioos  department  write  to 
Qintoo  Wider,  Senior  Edittx’, 
Management.  CompuUf^ 
wofid.  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


‘Mad  scientist’  turned  IS  chief 

Howard  Dry  revitalized  sleepy  IS  group  at  Centers for  Disease  Control 


BY  JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 

CW  STAFF 


He’sa  physician  arkd  epidemi¬ 
ologist  who  wears  flannel 
shirts  one  day  and  his  white 
Navy  captain's  uniform  the 
next  He  tikes  to  tape  car¬ 
toons  to  his  office  door,  jokingly  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  “scientist  gone 
mad,"  has  appeared  on  Good  Morning 
America  and  has  been  interviewed  by 
Cosmopolitan  magazine. 

Howard  Ory  is  not  your  average  in¬ 
formation  systems  director. 

Yet  here  is  Ory,  a  noted  authority 
on  birth  control,  in  charge  of  all  com¬ 
puting  and  telecommunications  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC), 
the  Atlanta-based  federal  agency 
charged  with  public  health  education 
and  disease  prevention  in  the  U.S. 

In  just  five  years,  Ory,  a  self-de¬ 
scribed  “sc^histicated  end  user" 
working  at  his  first  computer  job.  has 
transformed  a  sleepy  IS  shop  into  a 
modem,  dynamic  (M^ganization  that  is 
admired  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  model  of 
government  computing.  CDC’s  new 
on-bne  informatioo  system,  called 
Wonder,  has  drawn  congressional 
praise  and  was  a  finalist  in  this 
year's  Computerworld  Smithsonian 
Awards. 

As  director  o(  CDC’s  Informatioo 
Resources  Management  Office 
(IRMO),  the  mustachioed  46-year-old 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  CDC's  6,000 
users  and  200  IS  employees  and  con¬ 
tractors  frmn  his  c^ce  in  the  outbdrts 
ctf  Atlanta. 

A  witty  and  articulate  ^leaker,  Ory 
—  whose  only  formal  IS  education 
consists  of  a  couple  of  in-house  pro- 
graininittg  courses  —  is  probably 
CDC's  most  active  technology  evange¬ 
list 


'  gotemmtntamputiHg 

“Howard  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
bead  up  IRMO,"  said  Glenda  Cowart. 
CDC's  directed  of  program  support 
and  Ory's  boss.  “He  carries  a  kH  of  re¬ 
spect  at  COC  because  of  his  personal 
accomplishments." 

So  bow  does  one  go  from  being  a 
physician  and  research  sdentist  to  be¬ 
coming  IS  chid  at  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  most  visible  agencies? 

“1  learned  to  compute  as  soon  as  I 
came  to  CDC."  Ory  recalls.  "1  was  in- 
vdved  in  analyzing  large  data  sets.  Af¬ 
ter  doing  those  on  a  card  sorter,  I  fig¬ 
ured  there  had  to  be  a  better  vray." 

Ory,  a  native  of  Wncester,  Mass., 
b^ian  as  a  eptdemiological  researcher 
at  CDC  headquarters  in  1971.  For  14 


years,  be  cmitinued  his  work  exploring 
the  medical  side-effects  of  birth  control 
piSs.  rising  through  the  ranks  to  be¬ 
come  an  assistant  program  directs. 

To  popularize  his  research,  Ory  did 
interviews  on  television  shows  su^  as 
Good  Morning  America  and  TheCBS 
Momi$tg  News  and  national  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  CosmopoUtan,  Redbook 
and  McCall's.  During  this  time,  his 
work  with  computers  was  largely  limit¬ 
ed  to  using  SAS  Institute,  Inc.  soft¬ 
ware  for  data  analysis. 

Then,  in  1984,  Ory’s  career  took  an 
unexpected  turn.  Former  CDC  direc¬ 
tor  James  Mason  ordered  a  business 
study  to  help  the  agency  find  ways  to 
Continued  on  page  94 


Is  automation  turning  managers  into  clerks? 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


Are  managers  actually  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  performing 
derical  tasks  now  than  they 
did  before  office  automation? 
An  economist  at  the  Gemgia 
Institute  of  Technology  said  they  are 
—  because  secretaries  and  st^iport 
personnel  are  being  retraced  by  o&e 
automation  technology. 

“By  and  large,  computers  are  not  a 
good  substitute  for  secretaries,"  said 
E%ter  G.  Sassone,  a  technical  econo¬ 
mist  at  Geewgia  Tech’s  Sdiool  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  Attaitta. 

Sassone  noted  that  while  comput¬ 
ers  can  make  substantial  contributioos 
to  derical  efficiency,  there  are  many 
tasks  they  are  not  equipped  to  handle. 
“Secretaries  do  a  wide  variety  of 


tasks,  from  sorting  mail  to  making 
travel  airangements.  and  if  a  secretary 
is  eliminated  by  office  automation,  the 
aforementioned  tasks  often  frll  to  the 
managers  themselves  —  not  a  produc¬ 
tive  way  for  professionals  to  spend 
their  time,  ”  Sassone  said. 

Using  a  q)ecial  method 
for  analyzing  work  pro¬ 
files,  Sassone  studied 
IJS^  employees  in  77 
offices  in  four  Fortune 
50  companies. 

The  study  of  184 
mkkfle^evel  managers 
found  that  they  devoted 
16%  of  the  work  week 
to  administrative  sup¬ 
port  tasks,  ififluding  fifing, 
copies  and  typing.  Sanone  said  be  BUS- 
pe^  thst  the  findings  do  not  reflect 
the  activities  of  top-leve)  executives, . 


wbo  are  more  likely  to  work  with  a 
large  support  staff.  “We  were  looking 
at  the  teoad  middle  of  these  compa¬ 
nies.  where  most  of  the  payroll  doQm 
are  spent,  "be  said. 

Sasaone  stressed  that  office  auto¬ 
mation  is  basically  a  comple¬ 
mentary.  not  substitute, 
technology  for  the  work- 
(dace.  Substituting 
technology  for  people  is 
not  always  effective,  be 
cautiooed. 

So  what  is  he  advice 
to  corporate  America? 
“Be  wary  of  'substitu¬ 
tional'  strategy  —  peo¬ 
ple  saying  things  like 
'we  can  reduce  the  by  half,'  "  be 
said,  “instead,  be  ready  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  enable  people  to  make  the  maxi- 
nnim  professional  contributiaa." 
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COKTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 

more  cfiectivdy  use  mfbmatioo  techool- 
ogjr.  Ory  foupd  himsetf  on  the  committee 
perionning  the  study. 

"hfy  boas  at  the  tone  said,  Tdon't  want 
todoit  —  you  do  it,'  "Ory  recaOs.  "Sol 
went  off  to  the  woods  far  three  raontha. " 

Among  the  group's  reaxnmendatkns 
was  for  IS  to  be  beaded  by  a  CDC  re- 
searcher.  As  the  only  resesocfaer  on  the 
committee.  Ory  was  choaen  as  the  found¬ 
ing  bead  of  IRMO.  His  first  step  was  to 
imite  scattered  IBM  and  Vhng  Laborato- 
ries.  toe  resources  with  teJecommunka- 
tkms  and  to  set  a  new  direction  for  IS. 

"It  was  a  dasaic  old-fine  [data  process¬ 


ing]  shop."  Ory  explains.  "The  head  was 
an  engmeer.  ^  and  large,  the  people  in  it 
were  more  interested  in  the  computer  for 
the  computer's  sake  rather  than  for  the 
user’ssake." 

Ory  quicUy  learned  a  lesson  that  has 
become  the  cornerstone  of  his  manage¬ 
ment  approai^  Surround  yourself  with 
the  best  avaibfale  technical  talent  “If 
you’ve  got  a  handicap,  if  you  don’t  know 
something,  you’ve  gM  to  bring  someone 
in  likea  See^  Eye  dog,"  he  says. 

He  started  by  signing  on  luminaries 
from  the  ok)  IS  s^,  who  then  helped  pick 
out  other  “keepers."  Former  mainframe 
wixard  jerry  Saisders  became  chid  of  the 
information  technology  branch,  software 
guru  Jerry  Gentry  became  di¬ 

rector  of  research  and  devek^xnent,  and 


John  Davis,  a  23'year  veteran,  became  as- 
dstam  director  of  technical  operations. 

By  1987,  thanks  to  hirings,  firings, 
promotions  and  retirements,  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  had  a  new  lode  Today,  fewer 
than  two  dozen  employees  remain  from 
theoM  lSstafiofan>roximately  100. 

Some  of  Ory’s  management  team 
members  have  b^grounds  as  eclectic  as 
his  own.  For  example,  Josed)  Reed,  head 
of  applications  develofxnent,  was  a  phys¬ 
ics  pi^essor  who  had  spent  eight  years  at 
a  m^  accounting  firm.  Andy  Freed,  a 
driving  force  behind  the  Wonder  system, 
is  a  physician. 

After  nearly  six  years  on  the  job,  Ory 
said  he  is  convinced  that  a  nontechnied 
person  can  effectively  lead  IS.  Instead  of 
worrying  about  every  detail.  Ory  says  he 


COMDEX.  The  worid’s  premier  compater  distribotion  trade  show  and  conference. 


COMDEX/M  *90  fiiis  Nowndter  in  Ijs  \fegss  is  the  main  evoiL  If  yoa  miss  it,  you’ll  miat  out 
h’s  tbe  .unparalleled  opportunily  for  reseUeis  and  in-bouse  vohune  reseUers  to  see  the  latest  inoova- 
tnos,  hottest  new  prodn^  and  newest  dealer  support  pro^ams. 

It’s  also  a  wdMinoini  source  for  new  informatioo  that  can 
sharpen  your  competitive  edge— by  ^ving  you  tbe  latest  insights 
00  tte  best  new  business  opportunities. 

And  COftIDEX  b  your  dunce  to  network  and  loake  important 
new  business  contacts,  unaaibhiv  at  any  other  ewnt. 

COMDEX/FsB  "90  b  endorsed  by  tbe  liS.  Department  of 
ComoMnx  Fbreipi  Buyer  Pro^am.  That  means  more  intema- 
tknal  exiubiton,  and  more  opportunities  for  you  to  establbb 
worldwide  trade  retotionsfaips. 

Plan  to  preregbler  for  COMDEX  to  get  qwdal  .wings  ou 
airfare  and  boteb!  Mad  in  tbe  coupon  today. 


^  “YES!  I  want  to  expand  my  world  of  ^ 
opportunity-  at  COMDEX/Fall  '90.' 
November  12-16,  1990 
Las  Vegas.  NV  USA 

□  Ptease  send  conipiele  Attendee  uilomittran 


OCOfflOi^/FallVO 

Tbe  Trade  Show  for  Compater  Distribatioo  ProfessionaU 

NvMHber  12-16  •  Lm  Vegu,  Nevtda  USA. 

•BN  Tk  hicrfm  Giww  •  M  Rn  Aok.  Needte.  UA  KIM  USA 


I  CUy _ Sute _ Sp _  I 

[  Phone  ( - ) - Fu  ( - ) _  [ 

'  IM  to:  COMDGL/FiB -W.  Direct  Uwteti^  Servicts.  ' 
I  m  nm  Arennc.  NccOim.  MA  KIM  USA  I 

'  lU.  16)7)  64M6M  ' 

I  am»m _ cwiiyis  | 


b  free  to  think  about  the  larger  issues  of 
iiang  informatioa  technology  to  enhance 
the  organbation’s  mission. 

“My  job  b  to  enunciate  tbe  vision  and 
somehow  encourage  [staff  members]  to 
buy  into  that  vbioo  and  keep  them  in  the 
same  direction,"  he  says. 

Ory’s  methods  seem  to  work.  During 
the  few  years,  hb  team  has  trans¬ 
formed  an  IBM  3090  200E  mainfiame, 
Cobo)  and  3270  terminal  environment 
into  a  modem  cooperative  processing 
network  with  various  local-area  networks 
and  shared  databases. 

More  than  95%  of  CDC’s  knowledge 
workers  have  persona!  computers  on 
their  desks,  and  some  2,000  voice-mail 
users  send  nearly  one  million  messages 
per  year. 

“Howard  b  visionary,  creative  and  in¬ 
credibly  energetic  fcH*  someone  at  this 
point  of  hb  career."  says  Jim  Sehgman, 
IRMO's  deputy  director.  "He’s  built  a 
good  crew  that  we  can  trust  universally." 

Taking  a  hands-off  approach  some¬ 
times  means  that  Ory  must  spend  time 
sorting  out  conflicts  among  technical  staff 
members. 

"There's  always  a  lot  of  constructive 
conflict  goii^  on.  My  job  b  to  referee  that 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  conflict  b  al¬ 
ways  constructive,"  he  says. 


I’M  AN  OUTSIDER, 
but  that’s  a  tremendous 
advantage . . .  After 
five  years  of  delivering 
product  after  product, 
there’s  some  sense  that  I 
listen  harder  to  what  the 
scientists  want.” 

HOWARD  ORY 
CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 


Despite  these  occasional  rocky  mo- 
I  meots,  Ory  sticks  by  hb  af^iroach:  “Dele- 
^  gate  cleai^;  trust  them.  Once  you  agree 
on  tbe  vision,  it’s  their  jiA  to  dehWr  it  It’s 
not  my  j^  to  stand  over  their  shoulder." 

Despite  hb  new  duties.  Ory  stiQ  nurn- 
ages  to  work  on  birth  control  research 
and  occasionally  dons  the  white  unifonn 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Still,  his 
big  focus  b  00  fostering  technology 
growth. 

After  five  years,  does  Ory  consider 
himself  an  IS  professioRal?  “I’m  an  out¬ 
sider,"  be  says,  "but  that’s  a  tremendous 
advantage,  llie  problem  with  the  oM  DP 
shop  was  that  the  sdentbts  didn’t  trust 
them,  didn’t  trust  that  they’d  get  what 
they  wanted  from  them.  After  ^  years 
of  delivering  product  after  product, 
there’s  some  sense  that  I  fisten  harder  ta 
what  the  scientists  want." 

Through  it  aQ,  Ory  tries  to  keep  things 
light.  The  cartoons  taped  to  hb  office 
door  are  a  constant  renunder  not  to  get 
too  heavy.  "That’s  something  my  wife, 
who  b  a  p^rchotberapbt,  taught  me,’’ 
Ory  says.  “If  you  don’t  use  humor,  you  in¬ 
timidate  people." 

Lau^iing,  be  adds,  “Probably  by  now. 
I’ve  been  in  the  job  long  enough  that  tb^ 
don't  trust  me  either.  But  I'm  working  for 
the  people  I’m  stq)p06ed  to  be  helping. " 

Does  coining  from  an  end^iser  back¬ 
ground  in  itself  bring  greater  crer&Mlity? 
“At  least  they  dem’t  dismbs  me  out  of 
hand,"  be  laughs.  'They  think  Pm  just  a 
sdentbt  gone  mad." 
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In  designing  the  new 
386SX  notebook, 
Epson  engineers  had  to 
weigh  a  lot  of  options. 


KEYBOARD 


As  this  actual  size  photoj^ph  shows, 
the  NB3s  his  a  large,  comfonabiy 


sized  keyboard. 


STORAd 


The  Epson  NB3s  comes  %vith  a 
40  MB  or  a  20  MB  Conner*hard  ^ 
disk  drive,  a  standard  3.3  inch  floppy 
drive,  and  an  optional  internal  modem. 


VGA 

The  large  backlit.  640  x 
480  resolution  LCD 
screen  includes  16  gray 
scales  for  sharp  black- 
on-white  VGA  graphics. 


W  o 


El  « 


—  I  Ai  ^ 

r  0  ®  « 


3  S 

CMM 

□ 


386SX 


Finally  a  noteb(x>k  computer  with  the 
power  and  performance  of  a  886SX  and 
up  to^  MB  of  RAM  to  run  all  of  your 
most  popular  applications,  including 


Windows' 3.0.  You  can  esen  install  a 


optional  math  co-processor. 


Combined, 

they  add  up  to  5.8  pounds. 


In  a  world  where  PC  users  demand  uncompromised 
performance  from  a  portable  computer,  Epson*intro- 
duces  a  5.8  pound  engineering  breakthrough  that  dispels 
the  notion  that  less  weight  means  less  computer. 

The  product  is  the  new  Epson  NBSs.The  perform¬ 
ance  is  that  of  a  SSS'SX  desktop,  with  up  to  5  MB  of 


RAM,  a  choice  of  a  40  MB  or  20  MB  hard  drive,  and  VGA 
technology  for  sharp,  legible  graphics— all  in  an  8.4  x 
11.8  X  1.7  inch  computer. 

That  combination  of  power  and  portability  makes 
the  Epson  NB3s  the  perfect  computer  for  people  who 
simply  don’t  believe  in  compromise. 


itndrauriof  MicnNofi  Corp.Coniieraaivgwncdmdnnark  of  Conner.  I 


Inc.  Lomia  Bivd.  Torrance.  CA  9050S.  <•••)  MTMIL 


Pick  one  up  at  COMDEX. 

To  see  how  light  a  386SX  notebook  can  be,  you’ll  have  to  pick  up  an  Epson  NB3s. 

To  see  how  fast  and  powerful  it  can  be.  you’ll  have  to  spend  a  few  minutes  working  with 
this  high  performance  notebook  computer. 

You  can  do  both  at  COMDEX.  The  new  Epson  NB3s  notebook  computer  will 
be  on  display  in  booth  1178  in  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center’s  East  Hall,  so  you 
can  weigh  all  your  options  yourself.  At  the  same  booth,  you  can  also  see  our  entire 
new  line  of  desktop  computers  and  laser  printers,  including  a  new  Postscripi'model. 


Engineered  ForThe  Way  You  Work”. 


r.  ♦ 
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vantages  and  disadvantages. 

For  example,  an  outright  purchase 
requires  a  large  initial  capital  outlay  but  is 
less  expensive  in  the  long  run.  assuming 
that  the  hardware  is  kept  for  several 
years. 

A  cost-benefit  analysis  o(  various  ac¬ 
quisition  strategies  requires  the  IS  man¬ 
ager  to  establish  financial  objectives  and 
identify  relevant  assumptions,  such  as  the 
cost  of  capital,  the  economic  life  of  the 
equipment  and  its  salvage  value.  Then 
these  variables  are  plugged  into  a  cash¬ 
flow  equation  to  produce  a  ranking  erf  the 
acquisition  plans. 

Because  some  erf  the  assumptions 
used  in  the  equation  require  predictioDS  of 
future  technology  and  economic  cor^- 
tions.  IS  managers  should  ocmduct  a  sensi¬ 


tivity  analysis  to  see  how  much  the  re¬ 
sults  wouM  change  under  different 
circumstances.  —  Brfitch  ^tts 


"Groupwart  ta  proetke 
An  inttrprthitiea  «f  nmrit 
txpnriMKt" 

£|y  Christihe BulUn  and )okn  Bennett 
MIT  Center  for  Information 
Syatema  Research 
Working  paper,  March  1990 

■  Corpemte  interest  is  groupware, 
software  inteiKled  to  enhance  the  pr^uc- 
tivity  of  organiaations  through  the  use  of 
electronic  mail,  centrahaed  scheduling 
and  other  functions,  is  increasing. 


Before  such  a  product  is  inqrfemeot- 
ed,  management  should  be  canffiil  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  f<rflowing: 

•  I^ople  r^MTt  most  value  firom  tools 
that  parallel  their  iKinelectrooic  activi¬ 
ties,  so  it  f<^w8  that  E-mail  is  the  most 
widely  used  groupware  funeboo. 

•  Users  must  fee)  that  the  benefit  out¬ 
weighs  their  effort  in  learning  to  use  and 
using  the  syst^  Calendaring  systems 
are  (rften  considered  too  chimsy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  to  be  worth  maintaining. 

•  Groupware  intervenes  at  both  a  tech¬ 
nological  and  social  level.  It  introduces 
changes  both  in  the  methods  used  a 
group  and  in  the  interactions  of  the  group. 

•  Woik  processes  may  need  to  be  rede¬ 
signed  to  fimetion  more  smoothly  with 
the  new  technok^.  —  Chris  Lindquist 


Summaries/rom  leading  scientific  and 
management  journals 


"InferiMtien  parhMnhips  — 
Shortd  data,  shorad  seda" 

^ Benn  R.  Konsyn^i  and 
F.  Warren  McFarian 
Harvard  Suainesa  Review 
September-October  1990 

■  I>evek^)roents  in  data  communica- 
tions.  storage  and  retrieval  have  facilitat¬ 
ed  the  exchange  of  information  between 
companies.  As  a  result,  businesses  can 
join  forces  without  merging  more  easily 
than  ever  before.  Diversification  becomes 
possiUe  while  maintaining  corporate  fo¬ 
cus  <m  a  core  line  of  business. 

Information  partnerships  can  facili¬ 
tate  joint  marketing  and  the  development 
of  new  channels  of  distribution  for  ad¬ 
vices.  By  Glaring  investments  in  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  companies  can  re¬ 
duce  their  financial  and  technical  ri^ 
There  are  four  types  of  information 
partnerships:  joiiu  marketing,  such  as 
IBM  and  Sears,  Rodnick  and  Ca's  Prod¬ 
igy  effort;  intra-industry  efforts,  sveh  as 
the  value-added  netwoik  tying  together 
many  U.S.  insurance  firms;  custmner- 
supper  partnerships,  such  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  network  linking  Baxter 
Healthc^  to  its  clients;  and  vendor- 
driven  relationships,  su^  as  the  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  network  set  up  by 
General  Electric  Information  Services. 

What  are  the  keys  to  buildmg  such 
successful  "information  partnerships?" 
To  start,  senior  management  at  partici¬ 
pating  companies  must  share  a  common 
vision  of  the  partnership's  goals,  or  the 
partnership  wiD  come  to  a  halt.  Other  suc¬ 
cess  factors  mdude  the  need  to  bring  re¬ 
ciprocal  dolls  iA  information  technologies 
to  the  deal  and  to  make  sure  intercon¬ 
necting  hardware  and  strftware  is  techni¬ 
cally  feasible.  Some  cooixhoation  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  business  policies  will  also  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  infor- 
matkm  can  be  packaged  and  shared  in 
ways  that  are  mutually  beneficial  to  all 
partners.  —  Amiel  Komel 


"Evolualiiig  ahamaHva 
cooiputar  aeqaMtioa  strotoglos" 

ByDavidAmeen 

Journal  of  Systems  Management 
September  1990 

■  There  is  plenty  of  advice  on  bow  to 
select  the  ri^  hardware  but  very  little 
professioaal  literature  on  choosing  the 
least  costly  way  to  acquire  that  hardware. 
Leasing,  renting,  purchasing  and  third- 
pany  leasing  plans  are  the  four  major  ac- 
I  quisition  cations,  but  each  one  hasitsad- 
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“Our  ISI  printers  are  solving  problems 
the  IBM  printers  couMn^L” 


Unlike  other  plug-compatible  man¬ 
ufacturers  (PCMsi,  we  do  not  build 
terminals,  drives,  or  keyboards.  Only 
printers.  Our  engineers  work  on  nothing 
else.  They  combine  over  150  years  of  ax- 
perioKe  in  producing  plug-compUibie 
printers  for  IBM  mainframe  and  mid- 
range  system  users. 

This  focus  enables  us  to  respond 
quickly  to  changes  m  IBM  technolo^. 
while  building  into  our  printers  the 
advanced  output  and  paper-handling 
cap^ilibes  that  IBM  and  other  manuftt- 
hirers  simply  don't  deliver. 


Our  printers  are  shop-floor  rugged, 
yei  oiffice-fiiendiy.  Simple  loading  and 
operatioRS  make  them  easy  to  use  for 
anyone.  And  sinoe  they  connect  dir^ 
to  your  IBM  systems,  you  don't  have  the 
ihessof  boards.  bODias,  or  other  gadgets. 


InterfacB  Syttams,  Inc. 

Printer  Solutions  for  l&\f  Systems 


With  Interface  Systems,  you  get 
proven  retiabOity.  Smee  1975.  we've 

manufactured  piug-compahOie  prinMi 

for  thousands  of  IBM  3270.  &3X.8nd 
AS/400  users.  Each  model  is  badeed  ( 
complete  documentation,  service,  anc 
technical  support. 

Vbu  also  get  PCM  economy  Our 
printer  cost  much  lass  th«i  corre¬ 
sponding  IBM  models,  extra  feature: 
and  all. 

lb  loam  more,  call  us  today  at 
1-«S444-4«n .  Or  write  to  us  at  565 
Interface  Drive.  Ann  ArtxK.  Michigan 
48103  fAX  313/760-1047 


Government  agencies  ••  ask  about  our  Q8A  prices! 
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Tips  for  smooth  software  sailing 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWSTATF 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  In  soft- 
vare  devdopment,  it's  best  to 
look  before  you  leap. 

James  Wetherbe.  a  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Minoesota  professor  who 
runs  the  sdtooi's  MIS  Research 
Center,  said  be  believes  that 
managers  of  software  projects 
often  dp  not  aQow  themselves 
enough  time  to  analyae  their  ob¬ 
jectives,  dooming  their  software 
devdopaent  efforts.  The  goals 
of  ttro^ect  software,  simpli¬ 
fied  maintenance  and  flexibility 
can  only  be  reached  by  those 
who  haw  taken  the  time  to  re¬ 
flect.  Wetberbe  maintains. 

“You  get  the  visioo.  and  then 
you  realize  you  can't  get  there 
from  bere.”  Wetherbe  told  some 
50  systems  development  profes¬ 
sion^  attending  a  recent  Asso- 
datiqQ  for  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  seminar  bere. 

Beyond  technology,  software 
managers  roust  learn  to  orches¬ 
trate  their  projea  staff,  much  as 
a  coach  assigns  (layers  in  a  game 
of  pickig)  basketbaD.  Wetherbe 
said.  Some  team  members  are 
better  suited  to  utterview  end 
users  about  software  require¬ 
ments.  while  others,  are  better  at 
coding  or  keeping  tbe  pri^ect  on 
track  and  on  time. 

To  detect  errors  or  bugs  in 
tbe  code,  extensive  testing  is  in' 

MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

lUAaddson 
to  its  rolls 

Former  Culbiet  Software,  Inc. 
and  Applied  Data  Research.  Inc. 
(ADR)  database  users  are  now 
united  in  the  same  organization. 
The  IDMS  User  Aaaocintion 
(lUA)  recently  approved  the  ad- 
<fition  of  Coopiete  Applied 
Data  Research  Environ¬ 
ment  (CADRE)  into  its  inter- 
natkmal  organization. 

Both  former  companies  and 
tbeo' product  lines  are  now  part 
of  Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional.  Inc.  ADR  users  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lUA’s  annual  user 
conference.  lUA  '91^  slated  to  be 
bdd  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  April 
14-18.1991. 

Umfonun.  tbe  intematkmal  as- 
socation  of  Unix  users,  awarded 
its  first  $10,000 research  grants 
to  two  graAiate  students  study¬ 
ing  cooqMter  science  and  man¬ 
agement  sdence. 

The  winners  were  Kevin  R. 
Fall,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  com¬ 
puter  sdence  and  engineering  at 
the  Universtty  of  Cahfomia  at 
San  Diego,  Basil  A.  Sber- 
hmd.  who  is  pursuing  a  master’s 
degrtt  in  computer  sdence  at 
Wiyne  State  University  in  De¬ 
troit 


order.  "Your  feei&ack  loops 
have  to  move  both  backwards 
and  forwards  so  that  errors  get 
detected  before  your  system 
ever  affects  tbe  customer," 
Wetherbe  said.  "By  installing  a 
total-quality  program,  you  can 
determine  whether  a  problem  is 


coming  from  the  software  code 
or  from  an  ill-conceived  invoice 
that  you’re  trying  to  autcmiate.’’ 

End  users  will  be  happiest  if 
goals  are  kept  within  reach. 
Cross-fuDctioc^  jc^  api^tion 
design  groups  can  cften  isolate 
key  systems  parameters. 


"Prototyping  generates  ex- 
dtemeiU,’’  Wetherbe  said.  "It 
brings  r^ty  to  the  concept  be¬ 
hind  the  system.  Even  though 
you  have  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
prototype  is  just  that  —  it's  not  a 
completed  system  —  the  client 
can  see  where  you’re  going.” 

If  they  are  seeking  quality, 
software  managers  should  try  to 
pilot  their  projects,  just  as  airline 
pilots  guide  their  aircraft 


throu^  crowded  sides,  Wbther- 
be  said.  Their  software  imto- 
grams  should  "fly”  as  weD  as 
jumbo  jets  do  —  with  only  a  few 
mishaps  among  the  mittions  of 
tines  of  code  (or  passenger  miles, 
as  tbe  case  may  be). 

"If  you  have  tbe  same  error 
rate  as  the  avport’s  luggage- 
handling  frcilhy,"  Wetherbe 
said,  "you  know  you’re  not  doing 
everything  right.” 


IBM  Introduces  a  Host  of 
New  Reasons  for  Choosing 
the  SAS  Applications  System 

The  world’s  leading  applications  system... 
already  at  woric  (m  IBM’s  new  ES/9(XX)' processors. 
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CALENDAR 


•*x».  Conbndse.  Mast..  Oct  2M1  —  Cod- 
tact  Hanann  and  Ca..  Canbndee,  Maaa. 
<6t7l3S4-SS5$. 


OCT.  28  NOV.  3 


•Mc*.  Sprags.  Caltf..  Oct.  ZS'SO  — 
CoMact:  Lon  Canlarelli,  CIO  Magaaine.  Fn- 
nungham.  Mata.  ($08)472-8200. 

T*Im  IwNwiotieHot  Ua«n  C«iif*r*nc«. 

Oriando.  Fla.,  OcL  28-31  —  Contact;  Anthony 


J.  ^oRi.  hnsophK  Systeont.  Laic.  Dl  (800 
344-8573. 


Knowlodga  loaad  Syttvmt  In  tv*'-- 


Fmftta.  Chicago.  Oct.  29-30  —  Contact: 
Donna  Kaon.  Docuho  Suppon  TechRolog\. 
Canbndge.  Mas».  (617)354-6400 

Thn  Hommnr  8»-tn9ln— ring  Con*  >r> 


'"^tbncton.  D.C.  Oct.  30-Nor.  2  —  Coouct: 
.  .FDI.SilwSpnngvMd.(202)445-4400. 

Unkem  *90.  l^shtBgion.  D£..  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  2  — CoMaci;  North  Anericn  Teiecom- 
muniatioaa  AatooatiOB.  Huliiiifton.  DC. 
1202)296^600. 


Unla  tag*  *«a  Ne«  Yoih.  Oa.  3I>Sar.  2 

—  Contact;  Naucntl  EituferiMna.  New  York. 
N.Y.(2I2>991-91U. 

rmhmHwg  CAM  Ynnla-  AUaata.  No«.  )-3 

—  CoMact:  Ihgical  Comlnng.  Aariover. 
Mast.  (508)4704680. 


NOV  4  10 


Phoenia.  No*.  4-7  —  Cottacl:  Adapao  Edoa- 
tion  Dtpamueu.  Aifington.  1^.  (703)  264- 


The  Power.  The  Prcxiuctivity.  The  Performance. 

Everything  You’d  Expect  from  IBM  and  SAS  Institute. 
Plus  One  Thing  More. 


A  promiNe.  The  SAS  ^>(ri)cations  System  has  everything 
you  need  to  expknt  the  fuU  p(Aentia]  of  the  new  IBM 
EnteriMise  Sy^tem/^OOO'  ^mily  of  pnxessors. 

No  oth^  software  provides  such  a  wide  range  of 
integrated  appUcations...such  common-sense  user  inter- 
feces...such  transparent  data  access.. .or  such  commitment 
to  supporting  the  Enterprise  Systems  An:hitecture/390.' 
And  SAS  Institute's  ongoing  ccmimitinent  to  the  Systems 
Applicatum  Architecture'  is  stronger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  SAS  System  also  supports  vector  processing,  which 
lets  you  run  sc^histicated  analytical  applications  in  less 
time...and  gain  better  performance  from  system  resources. 

Gain  Total  Control  in  Four  Strategic  Areas.. . 
on  ES/9000  Processors  and  Beyond. 

Data  Access 

□  Full  compatibility  with  ESCON  and  hber  critic  channels 

□  Transparent  access  to  the  latest  releases  of  DB2'  and 
SQL/DS' 

□  Rdational  access  to  flat  files,  VSAM  files,  relatkval  data¬ 
bases.  or  hierarchical  databases. 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  access  data  via  relational 
views...just  by  calling  a  data  view  into  >T>ur  apfrikaticM)  using 
a  sin^  name.  Y(xi  don’t  have  to  know  syntax  or  the  internal 
structure  of  the  data  file. 

Data  Management 

□  ^rstmView  supped  through  a  common  user  interface 
a  SQLsigiport 

□  Data-handlinfe  utibties. 

The  SAS  System  lets  you  manage  reiatkmal  data  with  the 
industry-stan  •*  SQL  language.  It’s  easy  to  enter  new  data 
into  the  r  etrieve  data  as  needed..and  edit  and  query 
datafiles  j  can  even  mage  data  from  dissimilar  files.' 
Data  A.  lysis 

□  Unrivaled  analytical  capabilities  including  regrcs»on. 
anah^  of  variance,  linear  modeling,  and  more 

□  Reliable  toob  for  buaness  planning,  forecasting,  and  deci¬ 
sion  support 

□  SpfiCiafiTyd  applications  sudt  as  statistical  quahty 
improvement  aiKl  matrix  programming. 

Regardless  of  your  analytka)  needs-^rom  computer  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation  to  executive  information  systems-the  SAS 
System  is  the  standard  by  which  other  software  is  measured. 

Data  Presentation 

□  Automated  and  ad  hoc  report  writing 
o  Business  and  analytical  graphics 

o  Mapping 

□  Bu^ness  correspondence. 


Take  Advantage  of  Customized  Interfaces 
for  Both  New  Users  and  Power  Users. 

A  task-oriented,  menu-driven  intei&ce  lets  you  interact  with 
your  data  in  an  intuitive,  “point  and  dick"  manner.  There  is 
no  syntax  to  leant,  nor  complicated  menu  paths  to  navigate. 

The  SAS  System  also  includes  a  coramanddriven  pro¬ 
gramming  interbee.  Experienced  users  and  appbeations  pro¬ 
grammers  can  directly  access  the  powerful  SAS  command 
ianguage..4nd  customise  the  programming  envirannient 
with  pulldown  menus  for  file  maitagement,  edSting.  and 
other  essential  tad(s. 

Create  Ai^cations  and  Share  Them 
with  Vlrtnally  Any  Other  Environment— 
Quickly  and  Easily. 

The  SAS  ^btem  offers  a  productive  appheations  devdopment 
environment.  You  can  package  a  con^iiete  application  and 
invoke  it  with  a  single  command,  and  build  menus  and  fiU-in- 
the-blank  screens  far  any  application  you  choose. 

What’s  more,  the  SAS  System  is  portable  across  the 
entire  range  of  computing  platforms— from  (iDcro  to  mam- 
frame  and  practically  everything  in  between.  That  gives 
the  power  to  d«ade  abeie  a  panicular  application 
belong— in  the  data  center,  at  the  department  levd.  on  the 
dedetop,  or  a  combioatian  of  dl  three. 

Try  the  SAS  System  FBEE  for  30  Days. 

With  more  than  heo  million  users  worldwide,  the  SAS 
^rstem  is  the  leading  applications  wstom.  And  we  back  our 
software  with  the  Indus's  most  reliable  technical  sigiport. 
documentation,  training,  and  consulting  services. 

For  more  information  about  the  SAS  System,  and  to 
arrange  your  free  SO-day  evaluation,  call  your  Software 
Sates  Representative  today  at  919-677-8000  O’  fox  us  at 
919-677-8123.  In  Canada  caO  416-443-9811. 


SAS  Institute  inc 
Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary.  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8000  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS*  I  rtsMcTM  tr 


CopyngMC  IWObrSASiMuairJiK. 


MaliM  lyrtMU  A  MMUfarial  tar- 
■nacllva.  CtMhhdfe.  Mhl.  Nov.  $<6  — 
Conan;  Deonaa  Suaport  Tectodiop.  Boa- 
toe.  Mm.  (81?)  4824S96. 


tacfcaeleay.  Bootoa.  No*.  S4  —  CpMwt: 
KFMG  MarwiiA  Eaecutne 
Rrpunr .  MoMfiie.  N  J.  (800)  762-3932. 

cast]  Tlw  Nm*  GwwfvHm.  WHant* 

ua.  D.C..  No*.  $.7  —  Conan:  Co»- 

•ritma.  An6o**r.  Mm  ($08)  470-3880. 

ISONWMk.  Undoo.  Not  .  S-9  —  Conact 
Eorape.  Loadoe.  FiiWd  (Oil)  41  61 
69151)1 


Cealareecei  Arkaftm.  W..  No*.  6-7  — . 
Conan;  fn  Adam  ACM.  Sem  York.  N.Y. 
(212)869-7440. 

Mataafina  *90.  Now  Yoik.  Nov.  64  - 
Oataci:  Infomatm  PuUahng  Cotp..  Haa»- 
Ha.  Teas  (713)974-6637. 


MaaMaf.  Tocaoa.  Am..  No*  6-9  —  Coa- 
tan:  DIM  AdenaMratm  OKa.  OKkn. 
Mch.  (313)4754333. 


Offka  Syssaau  A  larrieai 
Ca»i<a»aaca.  Homoa.  Not.  74  —  Caotad; 
Shoo  Aflienca  Matuaeavn.  HouHoe.  Tena 
(713)8904397. 

Daatfa  loginiariwi  SItoar  oari  Caatar 

aaca.  Atlma.  Not.  74  —  Conan:  Donn/ 
SoMb.  Stanferd.  Com  (203)9644000. 


bsp.  Ortedo.  Fb..  Not.  74— Coaon;  Wn- 
dr  Hennaa.  (X  InferaiMian  Semn.  Rock- 
viBe.Md.(301)34049n 

Ot$AiS.  Aaaben.  (Ukf..  No*.  7-10  —  Con- 
tan;  GiS/LIS.  BnhndL  Md.  (301)  493- 
0200. 

Capo  Caam  CMaa  *90.  Bepnt.  Chou. 
No*.  6-13  —  Canan:  Sob  Akm  Ktawe  A 
AMOQates.Bnbe*da.Md.(30n9a6-7800 


HKkary.  N.C.  Not.  9-10 
—  Conan;  Dr.  Fiaak  ChnUom.  Canabrik- 
viBe  Colep.  CanpbeOavillr.  Kj.  (502)  465- 
BISA 


NOV  11  17 


SAara  7S.S.  Fan  Worth.  Tens.  No*.  11-14 

—  Coaian:  Stare.  Chscafo.  D.  OIZ)  644- 
6610. 

Caiapvtar  CoaaAa  HrcH  Tomno.  Nov. 
12-14  —  Coaian:  U.S.  DepamneM  d  Cons- 
larrre.  OSire  of  Cvads.  Vtahngine.  O.C. 
(202)377-3718. 

Asriefoet  ‘00.  Dema.  No*.  12-15  —  Coe- 
tan:SME.DevtaRi.Me)L  (313)  2714777. 

CanBaa^aa  *00.  Las  No*.  12-16 

—  Conan:  TV  iixefface  Cmai.  Ntedtan. 
Mm(617)4496600. 


SinartenpOThu  *00.  New  Yoik.  Not.  Il¬ 
ls— Contm;  Mahm  Katas,  Corael  Ttaory 
Center.  ConKi  Unnmitr.  hhaca.  N.Y.  (607) 
2S5-7157. 


aad  Tadnkal  ABtaatas  far  fonS-Wnct 
Saflwara  Oawalipmn  aari  WaBa.  U- 

bue.  Kam  Hawaa.  No*.  16-1$  —  Conxi: 
Hi(h  Tedmotocr  Devdopnini  Carp..  MiUam. 
Ibwa.  (808)625-5293. 

«Vaacan/00.  Aaatan.  CtaL.  Nov  13-1$ 
—  Conan;  WcKoa^O.  Ixa  Angeles.  CM. 
(2l3)2iS-397& 

Wattanal  Cawfniawen  aaB  CapasIWew 


I.  D.C..  No*.  13- 
USPOI. 

Sihvr  Spnacs.  Md.  (301  >4454400. 
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With  software  problems  delaying  shipment  of  orders, 
management  wrestles  with  excess  inventory 


■  This  manufocturer’s  order  processing  software  was  For  more  information  on  Knowledg^are 

-  developed  with  outdated  methods.  If  you  want  CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  Knowl^dSFare,  Inc., 

modem  Ux^  for  developing  quality  software,  call  3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30^6. 
Knowledg^are.  Our  Computer  Aided  Software 
Engineering  (CASE)  tools  are  helpii^  thousands  of 
users  develop  better  software  in  less  time.  In  a 
Computerworld  survey,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 
best  by  a  wide  margin.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  IBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


^  KnowJedg^X&re* 


The  World’s  Most  Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Sef“  I 


EXEOmVE  REPORT 


USING  IS  TO  FIND  NEW  MARKETS 


Marketers  dig  for  openings 
in  a  blizzard  of  raw  data 


BY  BARBARA  FRANCETT 


ithout  information 
technology,  Mauna  La'i 
guava  drink  wouldn’t  be 
on  your  supermarket 
shelf  today.  A  minor  trag* 
edy?  Not  to  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries.  Inc.,  its  mak¬ 
er.  Mauna  La‘i  carved  out  a 
piece  of  new  territory  for 

Ocean  Spray  —  tropical  juice 
drinks — and  provided  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  source  of  revenue.  It 
was  an  opportunity  that  the  firm 
nearly  missed. 

Initial  test  market  results  for 
the  product  were  not  promising, 
says  John  Tarsa,  operations 
manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices,  amariieting  su^wit  group 
at  the  Lakeville,  Mass.,  firm.  In¬ 
dications  were  that  the  product 
would  not  meet  sales  objectives. 
Ordinarily.  Tarsa  says,  that 
would  have  meant  the  product 
would  never  see  mass  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
company  decided  to  go  a  step 
further  and  recheck  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  prospects  through  an  elec¬ 
tronic  test  market  service  run  by 
Chicago-based  Information  Re¬ 
sources.  Inc.  (IRI).  This  further 
analysis  “showed  that  the  depth 
of  repeat  purchases  would  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  volume  in  the 
trial,”  Tarsa  says. 

Based  on  the  findings,  Mauna 
La’i  was  launched.  “It’s  been 
very  success,  but  if  we  had 
been  using  only  traditional  meth¬ 
ods,”  Tarsa  says,  "it  would  have 
been  kQled.” 


Since  that  time.  Ocean  Spray 
has  supplemented  its  traditional 
market  analysis  tools  with  two 
systems  from  IRI  —  a  decision 
support  tod  called  Dataserver 
and  an  expert  system  for  pattern 
analysis  called  Coverstoiy. 

market  researchers  know 
that  new  markets  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  are  key  to  maintaining  and 
expanding  maricet  share.  In¬ 
creasingly,  what  they  are  also 
discovering  is  that  i^onnation 
systems  can  help  them  to  uncov¬ 
er  hidden  opportunities  amid  the 
masses  of  facts  and  figures  rou¬ 
tinely  collected  about  both  new 


Fnacett  is  •  freHsnce  wrifer  based  in 
Bloomfield,  NJ. 


Nyce  ((•ft)  and  Nash  say  Cadbuty’s  IS  and  marketing  depart’ 
ments  work  hand-in-hand  to  get  the  most  from  database  resources 


and  existing  products. 

At  Cadbury  Beverages.  Inc., 
the  Stamford,  Conn.-based  mak¬ 
er  d  Canada  Dry  and  Hires  car¬ 
bonated  beverages  as  well  as 
Mott’s  applesauce.  IS  works 
closely  with  market  researchers 
to  filter  actionable  information 
from  massive  data  flows.  “It’s  a 
team  effort.”  says  Joe  Nash, 
vice-president  of  ^flS. 

Support  from  ISior  the  mar¬ 
ket  research  group,  however,  is 
limited  by  design.  “We  provide 
hardware  support  and  communi- 
.cations  supped,  but  we’re  not 
invedved  in  software  and  data¬ 
base  maintenance.  We  do  pro¬ 
vide  shipment  informatkm  to  the 
syndicated  services.”  Nash  says. 
“Wecmnplement  each  other.” 

Two  (rf  the  primary  tools  used 
to  filter  data  are  the  same  ones 
now  in  use  at  Ocean  Spray. 


Most  of  the  data  at  Cadbury 
Beverages  comes  from  Univer¬ 
sal  Product  Code,  or  scanner, 
data  gleaned  at  grocery  stores 
and  sold  by  syndicated  services. 
“Data  sets  at  the  UPC  level  are 
huge.  Without  an  electronic  in¬ 
terface,  this  data  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  use.”  says  Jim  Nyce, 
vice-president  d  mariceting  co¬ 
ordination  and  research. 

Cadbury  obtains  scanner  data 
from  IRI’s  Infoscan  service  and 
from  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.’s  Scan- 
track.  Both  syndicated  services 
seU  data  by  categories  as  weD  as 
summaiy-leyet  information  cov¬ 
ering  s^s  trends,  pricing  and 
approximate  market  Glares  for 
all  product  categories. 

In  the  quest  for  opportunities 
to  extend  product  lines  or  launch 
new  products.  Nyce  combs 


Dataserver  for  a  first-cut  exami¬ 
nation  and  then  Coverstory  for 
meve  refined  analysis. 

The  search  process  typically 
starts  in  famihar  territory. 
"Rrst,  we  \ook  for  opportunities 
in  our  own  product  categories 
. . .  subcategories  of  products 
that  perform  better  than  aver¬ 
age.”  Nyce  says. 

Somkimes,  however,  inter¬ 
esting  outcroppings  appear  in 
unexplored  areas.  Wh^  that 
happens,  the  next  step  is  usually 
to  pull  up  additional  information 
fitvn  one  of  the  syndicated  ser¬ 
vices  and  sul^ect  it  to  intensive 
analyst  in  hopes  d  identifying 
potential  buyers.  This  type  of 
analysis  led  to  an  addition  to  Cad¬ 
bury  Beverages’  Holland  House 
line  of  cooking  wines. 

What  the  firm  discovered 
when  it  began  locddng  into  the 
marinade  category.  Nyce  re¬ 
calls,  was  a  growing  area  without 
a  significant  national  presence. 
“There  were  a  number  of  small 
regimal  brands  but  no  national 
brands,  so  there  wasn’t  much 
competition.”  he  says. 

For  Cadbury,  demographic 
information  on  potential  pur¬ 
chasers,  in  combination  with 
data  on  product  sales  and  compe¬ 
tition.  was  enough  to  convince 
the  firm  to  move  ahead.  Some¬ 
times.  however,  companies  want 
a  more  qualitative  picture  of  po¬ 
tential  purchasers. 

For  this  closer  look,  they  turn 
to  a  different  category  of  data¬ 
bases  —  ones  that  go  beyond  lo¬ 
cation.  age,  number  of  children 
and  education  level — to  address 
lifestyle  factors  such  as  kiods  of 
books  read,  television  viewing 
choices  and  vacation  prefer¬ 
ences.  'Htese  databases  catego¬ 
rize  (xnsumers  by  lifestyle  into 
premies  called  “disters"  —  en- 
aiding  market  researchers  to 
better  target  their  efiorts. 

One  sudi  product  is  currently 
being  used  by  The  Buick  Motor 
Division  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  in  Flint,  Mich.,  in  cortkmc- 
tion  with  its  owner  records  data¬ 
base.  Prizm.  a  market  segmenta¬ 
tion  database  packaged  on  com¬ 
pact  disc/read-cniy  memory 
from  Claritas  Corp.,  defines  U.S. 
nei^boffroods  by  ZIP  code 
Omiinuedon  page  96 


through  this  seamier  data,  using 
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Riee¥)ur  Or 
The  Limitations  Of 
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ganizati(m  From 
CraK^ntional  S^stans. 


Introducing  Cooperation^ 

The  Open  Enterprise  Integration  Environment 

Conventional  systems  have  spawned  islands  of  information  that  separate 
departments  and  impede  workflow  more  effectively  than  any  wall. 

The  answer  is  NCR  Cooperation.  Software  that 
integrates  the  general-purpose  applications  and 
platforms  in  your  organization  into  one  flexible, 
cooperative  system  with  a  consistent,  intuitive 
graphic  interface. 

Cooperation  benefits  everyone  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  lets  MIS  managers  int^te  multimachine,  multivendor,  multi¬ 
standard  environments,  with  the  tools  needed  to  create  and  manage  a 
complete  enterprise-wide  network. 

Its  Business  Information  Monitor  facilities  allow  executives  to  access  the 
entire  knowledge  base  of  the  enterprise  from  their  own  workstations. 

And  it  aids  software  developers  by  speeding  both  new  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  extension  of  current  mainframe  and  minicomputer  applications. 

Cooperation  allows  access  to  your  enterprise’s  resources  from  every  desktop. 
It  features  powerful  tools,  including  the  latest  in  distributed  object  technology, 
that  insulate  both  software  developers  and  users  from  the  complexities  of  the 
operating  environment.  Object-oriented  programming  lets  developers  reuse 
code,  easing  the  job  of  building  or  modifying  complex  programs.  And  reducing 
the  time  and  cost  of  development  and  training 

Cooperation  can  set  your  organization  free  from  the  rigid,  hierarchical 
computer  architectures  of  the  past.  Free  from  dependence  on  the  vision  of 
a  single  vendor.  Free  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  as  you  see  fit. 

To  unleash  the  power  of  Cooperation  in  your  organization  today,  phone 
1-800-CALL  NCR. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Chmge. 


NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCg  Corporation.  O)opefatioo  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporatitm.  C 1990  SCR  Corporation. 


USING  IS  TO  FIND  NEW  MARKETS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


antdal  lo  business  hoU  products  and  $75,000  to  $  ISO, 000 
health,  but  launching  for  drag  products.  Costs  for  another  pop> 
new  products  is  equally  ular  system.  Bases  h-om  The  Bases 
vital.  Introducing  a  new  Group,  range  from  $15,000  to  $150,000 
brand  is  risky  business:  for  one  model  run  and  related  services. 

It’s  more  expensive 

than  merely  extending  Higher  costs  for  foilurw 
an  existing  line,  and  it  The  alternatives,  however,  can  be  even 
charts  unknown  terri*  more  costly  in  terms  of  both  investment 
tory.  The  potential  for  and  image.  "If  a  product  dies  in  public,  it’s 
failure  is  great »  as  are  an  embarrassment,"  notes  £d  Russell, 
the  potential  rewards.  whoaJso  serves  as  a  director  of  market  re- 

^  "The  road  to  sue-  search  services  at  Campbell.  "Only  R&D 

cess  is  new  products  ^  is  risked  inside." 
ggyg  not  line  extensions.  Still.  Russell  notes  that  the  sofrfusticat- 
igoodguess  flavors  or  new  ed  external  modeling  systems  are  too  ex¬ 

packaging,"  says  Steve  pensive  to  tap  nxire  than  once  per  prod- 
Rubinow,  director  of  decision  support  uct,  which  still  leaves  a  gap  in  terms  (tf 
services  at  Quaker  Oats  Co.  in  Chic^.  ongoing  feasibility  research.  'That's  why 
"New  product  development  requires  ere-  he  is  developing  data  for  a  nKudel  of  his 
ative  ^H'oeessing."  own,  using  a  Lotus  Development  Corp.  1- 

At  many  firms,  creativity  gets  an  assist  2-3  spreadsheet  and  hb  Intel  Corp. 
hromsoph^ticated  modeling  systems  that  8038^based  PC.  "It's  a  simple  and 
combine  consumer  surveys  aiMl  complex  straightforward  design  to  use  distribution 
algorithms  that  help  to  clarify  the  go  or  and  sales  numbers  from  syndicated  data 
no-go  decision.  to  make  Year-1  projec- 

At  Campbell  Soup  tions."  be  says.  Al- 

Co.  in  Camden,  NJ..  though  Russdl's  model 

where  30%  to  40%  of  won't  be  as  sophistkat- 

sales  volume  is  typically  ed  as  ESP  and  Bases,  it 

derived  &om  new  prod-  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 

ucts,  a  modeling  system  [  jonct  to  those  options, 

called  Estimating  Sales  ^  “We  can  run  it  early  and 

P>tential  (ESP)  from  often."  he  says. 

NPD  Group.  Inc.  is  Baby-food  maker 

used  to  estimate  the  po-  Gerber  Products  Co.  in 

tential  market  for  new  Fremont.  Mi^.,  uses 

products.  "By  and  Basestoidentifypoten- 

large,"  says  Dick  Nel-  tial  new  hits  and  misses, 

son.  a  director  of  mar-  New  product  develop- 

ket  research  services.  Quokwr  Ooti  ’  tuWnow  sqyj  ment  at  Gerber  is  a  sys- 
the  luccealakeibig.Md  steps  ^ess.  says 

mates  yielded  by  rood-  Joaquin  Pnicas,  direc- 

elsare'  prettyaccurate."  tor  of  market  research.  ‘Trom  perhaps 

New  products  that  Campbell  has  sue-  10  to  IS  new  product  ideas,  we'U  narrow 
cessfully  launched  after  running  them  our  focus  to  three  or  four.  Then  we  devel- 
through  the  model  gauntlet  include  Le  op  prototypes  and  do  product-use  tests," 
Menu  Light  Style  Dinners,  introduced  in  he  explains. 

1986,  and  Souper  Combos,  microwave-  Bases  uses  both  a  sophisticated  algo- 
able  soup  and  sandwich  combinations  in-  rithm  and  many  inputs  to  gauge  consumer 
troducedin  1988.  response  to  a  proposed  new  product. 

The  modeling  procedures  used  by  sys-  First,  a  test  simuiatkin  is  done.  The  pro¬ 
teins  such  as  ESP  are  considered  so  se-  posed  product  is  sampled  by  500  consum- 

cret  that  clients  such  as  Campbell  provide  ers.  "Those  who  say  they  would  buy  the 
information  to  the  vendors,  who  then  run  product  get  sent  bmne  to  use  it  for  10 
the  modds  and  provide  the  results.  The  days,"  Pericas  explains, 
service  is  expensive.  For  ESP.  the  cost  is  AH  the  consumers'  responses  are  fed 
$50,000  to  $  100,000  for  food  and  house-  into  the  modeling  systems,  as  are  concept 


Unsure  if  wfaat  they  need  is  what  they  get 

Soto  amd  mafietiag  NKUKvm  suy  they  betieve  that  itiformetum 
fpiemonpitaJtoikeircomponus’arutegies.hiimamyannotsarr 
the  date  they  get  fivm  IS  is  emtirefy  relevant 


Facts  don’t  replace  instincts 


efcre  the  adveat  o#  lafaumation  eyuemt  to  'The  more  techoofagy  there  »,  the  more  people  yearn  thinking,"  be  says. 

acreai  vaet  ammrti  of  tor  human  coikact  and  the  more  it'a  oecessaiy  from  a  This  a  atoe  many  market  researchers  —  replete 
d^narket  reaeecfaere  depeoded  a  a  buameaayintofview."  with  data  —  M  down.  Dmub  daima.  "Moat  market 

weadflfgattiper  ino^de^.yreeyi.  ntu-  Once  in  touch  with  cooaumer  trends,  bthoming  researchers,  Mortb  AmerxaDS,  are  bwB 

tom  and  oMTiahtfliwI  ‘*peopte  aenre"  to  mnwimrt  thinking  a  atffl  mind-boggling.  "I  don't  care  counters  and  tre^  plotters.  They  to  be  Imear 
ruKh  promku  roranmeii  wooid  gave  nert.  how  much  data  you  have  in  froot  of  yon.  people  aren't  tlmikets,"he8ays. 

aoftware  can-  lo^cal,'*  i^ft  Tkn  Evaoa  at  ftepetual  Savins  Bank.  The  solotioii?  Infiormatioo  systema  married  to  cre- 
lytotfaoaeakflh.  "We've  got  aavings  accouSs  that  offer  8%  interest,  stivity.  "Knowledge  eervea  as  the  frmituhHnn  far  the 

het  attest,  dhriakig  the  heaet  of  and  people  uS  pot  their  money  in  5V4%  passbook  ac-  creative  proceaa,  wfaiefa  means  lookmg  at  the  data  in 

icaaooMuagiaitaave^"aoft"aoeBcein-  cootta.  The  more  I  know,  the  leas  logic  I  see."  different  ways,"  Denton  aays.  "There  are  new  ways  of 

mg  whea  to  uop  noki^  st  the  numbers  interpreting  dsta.  hot  you  need  to  know  eoou^  about 

walagle  yourmaikettolmowwhetiMraoideaiafoodaroot" 

!?*?**^5T*>?***”y*^****  ■■IwSleveRih  The  probien  ia  that  when  it  cornea  to  customer  needs  Where,  then,  gwuld  msket  reeearcbers  draw  the 

^  rates  ad  waits.  A  pksB  rarely  44whC.'lncTee8ingly.  the  fine  betw^  their  ore  of  !S  and  the  arettive  proceas? 

Undy  of  yeatodaynd  today  doen't  reveal  the  actual-  "Where  you  have  enough  iodoniiatian  to  come  19  with 
aewjMcQMeapoBdwhokpaystoatoptty-  of  tomocrow/'  aays  Graham  Denton,  chief  eaecu-  a  good  creative  idea."  Denioo  advises.  But,  be  cau- 
'  f fy ?***'  t^tkBcer  at  PtodtrtlniriWives.  a  Toronto-baaed  new  tkna,  even  thiaappnm  isn't  foolprDaf.  Beware  of  the 
n  AtotoiatBtmgoetAothenB.  products  conaokancy.  "Analyae  doean't  reveal  wfaat  idea  that  hmgea  on  cfaaogea  in  conamner  behavior  or 


"We  spend  a  lot  on  conaianfi  reaeardt  We  don't 
waal  m  kae  touch  with  iniividud  oonaoBrnn  dvMgh 
compMim."  says  Ed  Rnaad  at  soop  Co. 

wa  be  •docoM  beewM  in  moM  naikcti,  then  a  a 
bigb  depeerf  fracneitatioa  and  ooopetitiaa.  The 
rbnBwigf  mut  be  appmafbfd  bf  mote  innontive 

attitude.  "No  good  idea,  however  creative,  wiQ  change 
bow  people  bdiave  or  thak. " 
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USING  IS  TO  FIND  NEW  MARKETS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Keepingyour  head  above  water 
with  M  and  supercomputers 


axMl  usage  measurements  as  well  as  mar¬ 
keting  plan  inputs  such  as  distribution  lev¬ 
els  and  promotioo  spen(fing. 

The  model  projects  such  fundamental 
information  as  Year- 1  sates  as  well  as  con¬ 
cept  and  product  diagnostics.  “If  the 
product  didn't  perform  well,  (the  model] 
telfat  us  why.  We  can  pinpoint  where  the 
problems  are  —  if  the  color's  too  dark  or 
the  texttire’s  too  soft,"  Bericas  says. 

The  firm  also  makes  use  of  Nielsen 
data,  althou^  only  in  hard  copy  at  the 
moment  Planning  is  under  way  for  an  on¬ 
line  link  that  would  give  marketers  termi¬ 
nal  access  to  point-of-sale  data. 

At  Gerber  arul  many 
other  firms,  the  rela- 
tion^p  between  IS  and 
market  researd)  » 
friendly  but  Umited. 

“W^  we  \ook  at  a 
new  system.  IS  will  be 
involved  in  the  initial 
stages  of  introduction,'' 

Pehcas  says.  IS  makes 
the  recommendations 
for  hardware  aitd  soft¬ 
ware.  "They'll  cwne 
out  with  a  proposal 
Once  the  system  ts  run¬ 
ning.  we  do  the  rest." 

But  according  to 
John  Kraley,  Gerber's 
MIS  director,  marketing  will  be  seeing 
more  of  IS  before  long.  “We  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  working  relationship  with  the 
marketing  groups,  and  we  have  plans  to 
further  automate  them,"  he  says.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  project  is  now  in  the  feasibility 
stage  for  designing  and  populating  data¬ 
bases  to  be  accessed  by  Metaphor,  an 
icon-driven  marketing  analysis  package 
from  Metaphor  Computer  Systems, 
which  runs  on  top  of  IBM’s  DB2  rational 
database. 

Although  the  IS  department  at  Camp- 
bell  helps  load  the  syndicated  databases 
obtained  hmn  vendors  such  as  IRI  and 
Nielsen  and  aids  in  tasks  such  as  local-area 
network  installation,  the  market  research 
group  creates  and  maintains  its  test,  sales 
ana!^  and  historical  databases  itself, 
looi^  to  its  vendors  for  programming 
expertise.  Nelson  says. 


James  Vanecko.  director  of  consumer 
marketing  at  John  Hancock  Financial  Ser- 
vkea  in  Boston,  also  sees  vendors  filling 
most  of  marketing't  needs.  "Product 
marketers  look  for  spedahted  vendon 
that  do  what  they  do  well."  he  says.  "In¬ 
ternal  IS  are  operations  people.  Tradi¬ 
tional  approaches  are  not  appropriate." 

Using  PCs.  marketers  at  John  Hancock 
download  infonnation  from  the  corporate 
customer  database,  which  is  monitcired  by 
IS,  into  Harte  Hanke’s  PCIS,  which  allows 
them  to  do  English-language  queries  on 
the  data.  Geodemographic  informatioo  is 
blended  with  customer  informatioa  via  a 
PCIS  interfoce  with 
Equifax  Marketing  De- 
dsioo  Systems’  Info- 
mart  system.  'The  inte¬ 
grated  approach  allows 
marketers  to  better  an¬ 
alyze  the  features  and 
benefits  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  Vanecko  says. 

0«t  it  t09Ptb»r 

Integration  is.  howev¬ 
er,  one  area  where,  at 
most  firms,  IS  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  to  expand  its 
inv(rivemem  with  mar¬ 
keting  systems.  Inte¬ 
gration  of  internal  and 
external  data  resources  is  the  next  mi^ 
push  for  many  forward-thinking  compa¬ 
nies. 

“We  work  closely  with  IS.  but  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  we’re  doing.”  Cadbury 
Beverages'  Nyce  says.  “One  of  our  chal¬ 
lenges  is  that  the  systems  and  data  we  use 
are  out  of  house.  The  big  issue  right  now 
is  when  or  if  to  bring  them  in-house." 

At  Ocean  Spray,  Tarsa  is  even  more 
definitive  about  tbe  need  for  integration, 
‘“rhe  next  step  in  levera^g  all  tbe  data 
at  our  disposal  is  to  integrate  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  our  databases.”  be  says.  That  pro¬ 
cess  has  already  begun,  with  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  grocery  store  sales  data,  picked  up 
by  IRI’s  Infoocan.  and  shipment  data. 

Quaker  Oats’  Rubinow,  who  reports  to 
the  vice-{Me8ident  of  IS,  is  moving  ahead 
with  an  ^  plan  designed  to  ^ve  market¬ 
ing  the  broadest  picture.  “We're  trying  to 


Dau  proliferation  is  both  a 
biasing  and  a  curse  in  the 
nitn<fa  of  many  marketing 
prafessiooals.  for  whom  the 
fear  of  drowning  is  a  com¬ 
mon  sensation.  "There's  so  much  data 
you  can't  keep  up  with  it,"  Campbell 
Soup  Co.’s  Ed  Russell  sa^  ‘'We  have 
more  analysts,  but  we’re  just  as  far  be¬ 
hind.  It  juat  rsidtfoBes.” 

New  approach  and  new  technol¬ 
ogies  are  emerging,  however,  which 
may  serve  as  water  wings  for  the  data- 
inimdated.  helping  marketers  to  cfaan- 
nd  their  seai^  and  analysis  eflorts 
more  effecdvdy  and  crun^  inftvma- 
tioB  more  effid^y. 

Benn  Kcmsyn^,  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  Harvard  Business  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  sees  embedded  ar¬ 
tificial  intelligence  as  tbe  key  to  effec¬ 
tive  “envirooinental  scanning."  By 
identifying  and  monhoring  key  indka- 
tora  «icfa  as  advertising  initiatives, 
buyer  cooditiotts  and  affinity  products, 
companies  can  stay  a  step  or  two  ahead 
of  market  condjtioos.  Koosynsld  says. 

However,  there  is  a  catch.  An  a^p- 
tive  and  sophuticated  search  mecha¬ 
nism  is  neeM  to  pnpoint  those  lands 
of  market  changes  and  that .  Konsynski 
says,  probably  means  AI.  “More  and 
more,  AI  is  being  incorporated  into 
these  systems.  'The  key  is  to  miiumize 
folse  positives  and  negatives.”  he  says. 
A  related  approach,  “data  re^ 


incc^porate  external  and  internal  data 
sources  with  other  factors,"  be  says. 

“The  spates  of  the  wheel  are  market¬ 
ing,  finant^.  sales,  manufocturing  and  lo¬ 
gistics,"  be  continues.  “Marketing  in¬ 
dudes  external  data,  such  as  scanner, 
demc^raphic,  consumer,  advertising  and 
promotkm  data.  AS  come  from  various 


ing."  is  gathering  adherents  among 
some  for-seeing  frina,  says  John 
pinger.  director  of  Uie  nuiltimedia  text 
technical  group  at  Coopers  &  Ly- 
bnnd’s  Adran^  Technology  Group 
in  Boston.  This  approedi  weds  data 
from  internal  databases  as  wdl  at  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  systems  to  better 
identify  market  opportunities. 

To  consolidate  these  enormous,  of¬ 
ten  untidy  databases  and  rdate  their 
mformation,  some  companies  will  soon 
be  using  my  high-performance  super¬ 
computers,  such  as  those  provided  by 
Can  oridge.  Ma8s.-based  Thinkirtg 
Madunes  Corp.,  Cbppii^ier  says. 
“This  is  becoming  more  and  more  fea¬ 
sible  now.  The  computing  power  is 
available  as  is  the  storage  capacity." 

That  foct  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  Thinking  Madnnes.  sduch  is  oa- 
reotly  eiqwrinimiting  with  software  ca¬ 
pable  of  inqirovisatiooa]  grouping  of 
customer  records.  "If  you  pred^ne 
market  segments,  most  computers  are 
pretty  efficient  at  deciding  which  buck¬ 
et  to  put  them  into,"  says  Jim  Bailey, 
director  of  marketing. 

But  more  accurate  profiles  might  be 
created  by  the  ability  to  tdl  the  oom- 
pts^  to  find  categories  without  prior 
cnteria.  "First,  it  will  randomly  pair 
records  and  decide  if  they’re  sonilar.” 
Bailey  says.  "Grarholly,  larger  and 
larger  groupings  wiQ  evdve." 
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we  need  to  match  up." 

Tbe  combination  of  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  databases  wiU  present  Rubiimw  with 
many  different  file  formats  aiMl  data  lan¬ 
guages.  "That's  the  biggest  problem."  be 
says.  "We  have  to  understand  each  barri¬ 
er."  As  a  result,  the  project  wiQ  evolve 
slowly,  one  area  at  a  time,  Rubinow  says, 
and  then  they  11  link  them  up. 

At  Gerber,  I^ricas  says  a  doser  work¬ 
ing  relatiooship  between  IS  and  oaiket- 
ing  is  possible.  "The  oppportunities  are 
tremendous,"  he  says.  "But  you  need 
people  with  technical  capability  and  mar¬ 
ket^  skills.  That's  why  the  tiro  don't 
mix  more  often.  MIS  tends  to  be  very 
technical.  They  need  to  see  the  broader 
picture.  And  marketing  needs  to  better 
articulate  what  it  needs. "  • 


Pump  up  the  volume 

SaUs  and  marltehtig  ixtaitivta  say  tkrir 
dfpartwunts' nted  M  IS  servicss  mil  grow 
during  the  tusi  two  years 


.CWSarvcy 


sources,  and  there  are  int^ration  issues 

Baseline:  The  census 


The  common  denominator  for  the  demographic  and 
s^mentation  systems  that  market  researchers  con¬ 
sider  so  essentia]  for  targeting  new  markets  and  new 
product  opportunities  is  none  other  than  tbe  nation¬ 
al  census.  By  all  accounts,  the  standard  of  tbe  decen¬ 
nial  Census  of  Rypulation  and  Housing  will  rise  to  even  loftier 
heights  over  the  next  decade  as  infonnation  of 
unprecedented  breadth  and  depth  emerges  from 
the  1990  count. 

"All  data  starts  with  tbe  census.  It's  the  only 
true  natkmal  base  of  informatfon."  says  Eric  Co¬ 
hen,  director  of  the  Marketing  Information  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  at  CACI  Marketing  Services  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.  CACI  provides  demographic  infonnation 
in  a  variety  of  formats  —  such  as  age  by  income, 
age  by  sex,  in  a  bou^g  profile,  in  an  Hispanic 
profile  —  including  a  clustering  system  called  the  Automated 
Qassificatioa  of  Residential  Neighborhoods,  or  Acorn.  Acorn 
uses  49  variables  to  group  people  into  44  homogeneous 
groups. 

Beginning  next  year.  1990  census  data  —  including  the 
long-awaited  summary  tape  files  —  wiQ  be  delivered  during 
tbe  following  three  years,  Cohen  says. 

"Tbe  [summary  tape  files]  are  the 'good  stuff,'  suchasage. 


income,  bousing  and  education."  be  explains.  Tbe  tape  files 
offCT  greater  subject  detail  than  that  fo^  in  the  priitted  re¬ 
ports  the  government  offers.  The  first  summary  tapes,  which 
will  be  released  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  are  expected  to  be 
available  to  tbe  pubbc  by  aud-1991.  For  the  first  time,  census 
information  will  be  availaUe  on  CD-ROM  as  well  as  computer 
tapes. 

Market  researchers  can  also  look  forward  to 
using  updated  files  from  tbe  Census  Bureau's  To- 
pologicaUy  Integrated  Geographical  Encoding 
and  Referencing,  or  Tiger,  Syftm.  a  digiul  map- 
based  file  (xmtaimng  detailed  geographical  data 
from  which  tbe  bureau  produces  maps  of  the  US. 

"This  is  exdting  berause  it’s  never  existed  be¬ 
fore,"  Cohen  says.  "It  takes  every  geographic 
area  boundary  and  digitally  encodes  it  onto  tape." 

Tiger  is  a  breakthrough.  Cobra  says.  "Everybody  wffl  be 
working  with  the  same  information.  It  breaks  the  country 
down  much  more  minutely  than  ever  before.  11)0  entire  coun¬ 
try  will  be  broken  down  into  blocks,  tbe  smallest  areas  for 
which  data  is  produced,  whereas  in  the  1980  census,  large  ru¬ 
ral  areas  were  unblocked.  This  means  the  data  can  be  used  to 
target  customers  more  accurately." 
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AIKTACCUNET  T15.  It’s  as 


When  it  comes  toTl.5,  a  lot  of  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a  pipe.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  other  provider  offers  a  safety  net  like  the  one  you 
get  with  AWs  ACCUNET  T1.5. 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is  AfXXJNET  T1.5? 
Our  monitoring  and  maintenance  are  so  advanced, 
we  actually  set  the  starxlards  for  high  performance 
in  the  industry 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of  our  lines, 
we  give  you  more  ways  to  get  your  traffic  out  of  harm’s 


way  With  over  60,000  digital  miles  and  more  than  450 
points  of  presence,  our  routing  diversity  capability  far 
surpasses  that  of  our  competition. 

With  ACCUNETT1.5,you  can  also  get  built-in,  end- 
to-end  protection  features*  that  automatically  switch 
your  traffic  to  a  backup  channel  in  the  event  that  one 
of  your  lines  degrades. 

Ufe  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  reliability  and 
performance  of  ACCUNET  T1.5  that  we’re  willing  to 
offer  it  with  a  guarantee.  And  that’s  something  else  you 


dose  as  you  can  get  to  risk-free. 


can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

So  look  before  y'DU  leap  into  T15.  You  could  save 
your  company  a  lot  of  downtime. 

Reliability. 

Another  AI&T  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  ACCUNET  T1.5  and 
ACCUNET  network  management  products,  call  your 
AT&T  Account  Executive  or 1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  149. 


The  right  choice. 


USING  IS  TO  FIND  NEW  MARKETS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Cutting  back  costly  shelf  tests 

Ma  rketers  add  systems  to  repertoire  to  help  reduce  ti  me,  costs 


BY  SUSAN  KERK  ^  comi^er  stmuJation  to  test  the  numbers,  so  we  also  did  test 

- its  potent  But  there  was  no  marketing,”  Duffy  says,  who  lo- 

JeOo^  Pudding  FVips  looked  like  way  the  company  was  going  to  day  is  a  marketing  manager  at  A. 
a  winner  ot  a  product  when  Mi-  release  the  product  without  first  C.  Nielsen  G).  in  Northbrook,  III. 
chad  Du^  and  his  fellow  man-  getting  confirmation  from  actual  What  General  Foods  used  to 
agers  at  General  Foods  Co.  first  test  marketing.  “We  didn’t  trust  come  up  with  its  initial  prc^tion 


on  Pudding  P)ps  was  a  simula¬ 
tion  program  from  Hendry  Corp. 
The  program  ran  on  a  mainframe 
and  combined  a  mathematical 
theory  of  marketing  with  what 
Duffy  calls  ‘‘concept  of  market 
structure.” 

The  firm  tried  to  build  a  hier¬ 
archical  model  similar  to  an  orga- 
niration  chart.  The  tricky  part. 
Duffy  says,  was  trying  to  use 
equations  based  on  assumptions 


e  IdUmm  Kodeh  CompwiK  T99D 


Capturing  document  images —and  managing 
thek  inhnnation  ehctronkally—can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
tmte-sensHrve  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
effe^vely  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  artd/or  maffietic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  l^strokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen,  complete  with 
marginal  notes,  endorsements,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  halve  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  beryefit  your  information 
management  CaK  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  330. 


to  describe  the  market.  In  part, 
this  entailed  making  assump¬ 
tions  about  product  preferences 
and  then  trying  to  quantify  and 
represent  the  changeability  of 
those  preferences  and  what  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  coupon  offers,  were 
most  likely  to  effect  a  change. 

As  it  turned  out.  full-blown 
test  marketing  of  Pudding  Ibps 
confirmed  the  outcome  of  the 
simulation  —  the  frozen  dessert 
had  all  the  earmarks  (rfa  hit. 

This  kind  of  on-target  analy¬ 
sis  of  product  prospects  is  mak¬ 
ing  computers  a  much  more  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  ma)or  maiketing  de¬ 
cisions  at  large  consumer-goods 
companies.  Even  so,  Duffy  says, 
few  cmipanies  are  ready  to  en¬ 
trust  infcnrmatHMi  systems  with 
the  full  weight  of  a  {Huduct  intro- 
ductim  decision.  It's  a  question 
of  confidence,  he  explains: 
“There’s  nothing  there  that  I 
can  really  sink  my  teeth  into  as 


The  OLD  DAYS 

of  running  a  test 
market  in  Peo¬ 
ria  for  a  year  are  over.” 

JOHN  D.C.  LITTLE 
MIT 


to  why  (the  numbers]  are  ri^t.  I 
can  believe  it  when  I  talk  to  350 
peo|^,  and  they  tell  me  why 
they  like  a  product” 

Nevertheless,  computer-dri¬ 
ven  modeling  and  sunulatkm  is 
taking  oo  greater  importance  as 
time  becomes  an  increasingly 
precious  commodity . 

Changes  in  the  maiketplace 
and  in  the  distribution  chain  have 
brought  a  greater  emfdiasis  on 
speed  and  effidency  in  product 
testing,  life  cycles  of  products 
are  shortening  because  cmnpeti- 
tors  are  becoming  increash^ 
adept  at  copying  successful 
ideas.  An  ac^unct  to  this  is  that 
being  first  in  the  market  tradi- 
tiofialbr  translates  into  better 
sales  than  the  me-too  products. 

“The  <4d  days  of  rumtiDg  a 
test  market  in  I^oria  fw  a  year 
are  over,”  says  D.  C.  Little, 
a  pnrfessor  at  MIT's  Soan 
Scbod  of  Management  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “In  the  year  it 
would  take  [to  run  a  test  mar¬ 
ket],  cmnpetitors  would  put  on  a 
cra^  program  and  start  a  rcrflout 
their  own.” 


From  Oft  to  sdMicw 

Some  technology-driven  ser¬ 
vices  have  emerged  in  the  last 
decade  that  claim  to  make  test 
marketing  a  more  precise  sci¬ 
ence.  capable  of  producing  bet¬ 
ter  and  f^er  answers. 

One  is  a  service  called  Beha- 
vknacan,  run  by  Chicago-based 
[nformation  Resources,  Inc. 
(IRl).  IRI  has  carefully  profiled 
an»tndmately  3,500  partka- 
IKifits  in  each  of  six  small  cities 
and  pven  them  idenrificartioo 
cards.  These  cards  are  scanned 
Continutd  on  page  104 
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feaworidlhat 
diar^  eomiiic 
syst^oran^ 
canwiealy 
affiadpersooal 
conplersyslems 
totake\^«eks 


In  the  1980s,  American  con^anies  invested  $90  billion  in  PCs, 
)et  ofiBce  productivity  has  shown  disappointing  gains. 

Not  everybody  was  disappointed,  however 

According  to  a  new  independait  study  by  Diagnostic  Research, 
Inc'cotnpanies  diat  invested  in  Nbdntosh'oxnputers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  dramatic  results.  IS  managers  gave  Macintosh  productivity 
rating  that  were  57%  h^her  than  firr  MS-DOS  systems  and 
32%  h^her  than  be  PCs  running  Windows. 

Which  is  like  ^ttir^  back  17  extra  weeks  a  year 

In  a  global  economy  of  snowballing  oanpetition,  the  story 
behind  those  %utes  may  be  of  interest. 

In  1984,  Apple  introduced  Macintosh  on  the  simple  premise 
that  computers  should  work  the  way  people  do. 

Now,  as  others  rush  to  market  with  Macintosh  look-alikes, 
Apple  turns  out  to  have  been  the  practical,  lesults-oriented  com¬ 
puter  company  all  along 

taludneanewseriesrf 

^kirt^co^fuIErsfianW 

Our  three  new  personal  computers  were  designed  to  rectify 
the  one  flaw  that  still  exists  in  Macintosh.  Namely  some  people 
still  dorft  have  one.  So  now,  starting  at  $9997  there  is  a  Macintosh 
at  a  |»ice  that  almost  everyone  can  afford. 

The  Madntofih  Classic 

Tbe  Macintosh  Classkfhas  everythit^  that  niakes  a  Macintosh 
a  Macintosh.  BuilPin  networkir^  ASupeiDrive”disk  drive,  which 
reads  both  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  files. 

And  a  $999^  pice  that  indudes  the  built-in  monitoi;  1MB  of 
RAM,  keyboard,  mouse,  and  system  software. 

A40MB  hard  disk  is  optional. 

Bs  pttcessor  is  an  8  MHz  68000  ch^.  And  it  outperfianis  even 
its  popular  predecessor;  the  Afadntosh  SE 


USING  IS  TO  FIND  NEW  MARKETS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Marketing  is  sold,  but  not  satisfied 

BY  CAROL  A.  COULTAS  preseiHed.'*  be  expbins,  that  would  allow  S.  C.  Johnson  to  "We  maintatn  a  dat 


f  by  analyti^  customers’  depan* 

C||0|l  meflt  credit-card  use.  Lacking  its 

lOA  own  credit  caid.  K  Man  reties 

instead  on  demographics  and  ex- 
"We  nuintain  a  database  o(  temal  market  reseuch  compa- 


“but  when  you  deal  with  sales  track  not  only  its  own  products  our  competitors' information  so  nies  such  as  A.  C. 'Nielsen  Co. 


When  it  comes  to  information  figures,  there  are  87  different  but  also  those  of  competitors  or 
systems,  marketing  dnectors  ways  to  present  the  data.  That's  potential  competitors.  To  illus- 


we  can  identify  where  our  cora- 


"If  Nielsen  says,  according  to 


make  savvy,  demanding  consum¬ 
ers. 

"We’ve  got  to  find  some  way 
to  sbce  and  <kce  the  tremendous 
amoiBt  ^of  mformatioa  out 
there,"  says  Mkhad  ftlrick.  se¬ 
nior  manager  of  market  analysis 
at  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Inc, 
the  maken  of  Johnson  wiu  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  Racine.  Wis.  '*Tbe  ideal 
system  would  allow  US  to  do  the 
filtering  of  mfarmatiQo  and  then 
to  format  and  graph  it  in  such  a 
way  that  our  marketing  ded- 
skna  are  made  obvious." 

James  McCarter,  director  of 
marketing  at  Freedom  Forge 
Carp.,  a  steel  cooqiany  in  Bum- 
ham,  has  his  own  ideas  about 


petitors  are  opening  and  dosing  its  database,  K  Mart  has  10%  of 


a  hving  experimenL  We  hist  trate  his  point,  be  uses  a  hypo-  units."  Gellish  says.  "We  use  the  market  (or  records,  tapes 


keep  tweaking  the  system." 


thetkal  situation  in  which  his  that  information  to  analyze  the  and  compact  discs,  then  we'U 


Tailoring  mformaticn  sys-  company  makes  razor  blades  but 
_ wants  a  system  that  provides 


company  makes  razor  blades  but  impact  on  our  business."  look  at  our  own  sales  data  and 

wants  a  system  that  provides  Gellish  adcnowledges  that  K  see  if  there  are  areas  where  we 
data  cm  men's  skin  treatment  Mart's  informatioi  system  is  al-  faU  below  or  far  above  the  mar- 
products  —  shave  aeams,  co-  ready  fairly  comprehensive  but  ket."Gellishexplains. 
lognes  and  hand  and  body  lo-  says  that  it  stiO  doesn't  provide  Nielsen  is  also  providing  in- 
tions.  one  paiticularty  useful  market-  formatioo  in  hard  copy  from 

"Some  categories,  such  as  ing  tool  the  actual  demo-  thmisands  of  household  "panels" 
hand  and  body  lotions,  may  be  graphics  of  the  firm’s  customer;  wbo  keep  dtaries  to  record  pur¬ 
growing  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  is,  who  bought  what  item  chasing  patterns.  K  Mart  is  ex- 
others,”  f^trick  explains.  "And  and  at  what  price.  fdoring  the  possibibty  of  estab- 

we'd  want  to  took  at  segments  "Wecan  look  at  a  demograph-  tishing  an  electronic  linkup  with 
within  those  categories,  such  as  ic  area  and  see  that  within  a  the  Nidsen  panels  to  make  that 
dry  skin  products.  There  may  be  mile  radius  around  a  .  certain  information  more  accessible, 
an  opportunity  to  supply  a  |»od*  store,  the  population  is  90% 
uct  ^  our  own  that  meets  a  con-  white  and  10%  Uack  and  get  an  Thwy  sow  fliw  wclgo 
sumerneed."  income  profile  and  the  number  of  Although  marketing  managers 

McCarter  abo  believes  that  lodB."  ^  explains.  "But  it's  a  are  not  always  perfectly  satisfied 
having  access  to  information  leap  of  bith  to  say  those  are  the  with  the  information  systems  in 


an  idoliystem  bm  mostly  /tderr  $itarkgting  a  ’living  ex- 


out  of  frustration,  with  his  cur¬ 
rent  data  retrieval  system. 


Nielsen  is  also  providing  in- 
formatioo  in  hard  copy  from 


fdoring  the  possibifity  of  estab- 


"Wecan  look  at  a  demograph-  tishing  an  electronic  linkup  with 
ic  area  and  see  that  within  a  the  Nidsen  panels  to  make  that 


periment' 


about  his  firm's  com¬ 
petitors  would  provide 


which  he  says  is  inflexible  and  terns  to  marketing  needs,  which  Freedom  Forge  with  an 


not  user-friendly. 


are  both  very  sftedSc  and  very  important  edge  in  the 


"I  hate  it."  be  says.  "If  some-  changeable,  is  an  ongoing  chal-  marketplace. 


"If  you  have  infor- 


ooe  were  to  a^  roe  what  our  len^  —  but  one  that  is  key  in  "If  you  have  infor* 
salesarekkeintheChicagoarea.  maintainmg  a  competitive  edge,  mation  that  shows  a 
I  would  have  to  go  in  and  start  atxording  to  marketing  execu-  competitor’s  customer 
sorting  data  from  the  Chicago  lives.  gets  a  product  in  eight 

area.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  McCarter,  for  example,  notes  weeks,  and  your  lead 
wouldtakealotoftimetodoit."  that  his  company  is  making  im-  time  is  12  we^  for  the 
provements  in  systems  for  fore-  same  product,  that’s  a 
Toftortofit  casting  and  reporting  a  major  pretty  vahiaUe  piece  of 

Aithou^  James  Morgan,  senior  goal  for  1991,  particularly  in  the  iiifonnatkm.''hesays. 
vkeivesident  of  pUmuog  at  sa\es  and  marketing  depart-  At  K  Mart  Corp.,  in- 
Phflip  Morris  U.S.A.  in  New  meats.  "We're  getting  our  cus-  formation  about  com- 


Yofk.  says  that  he’s  very  satn*  tofoer  files  better  organized."  petitors  is  integrated  S.  C  Johnson's  Fotrkk  m 

fied  with  his  company's  current  McCarter  says.  "Right  now,  with  demographics  to  tiuandsegmentmarketdata 

marketing  informatioo  system,  forecasting  is  a  little  like  Johnny  help  form  a  basis  for 

the  variety  of  software  capibib-  Carson  playing  Canac.  Once  making  marketing  decisions,  ac-  people  wbo  are  brings 

ties  can  seem  daunting.  "It’s  we're  better  organized,  we  ex-  carding  to  Ron  Geltish,  general  widgets  through  the  r 

pect  a  higher  decree  of  accura-  manager  for  corporate  research  Gellish  notes  that 
Coriusatbcc-taDcc  wTvcraSouiJi  cy."  and  planning  at  the  Troy.  Mkh.-  such  as  Sears.  Roebu 


making  marketing  decisions,  ac-  people  wbo  are  bringing  all  thost 
carding  to  Ron  Gellish,  general  widgets  through  the  registers." 


_  place  to  support  them, 

they  don't  underesti¬ 
mate  what  computer 
technology  has  done 
and  can  do  to  advance 
their  companies’  mar¬ 
keting  efforts. 

Several  marketing 
(firectors  cootacted  by 
Computerwrld  refus¬ 
ed  to  dbcuss  their  use 
of  IS,  saying  they  were 
fearful  of  revealing 
strategies  to  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

fafu  Furthermore,  in  a 
petitors  is  integrated  S.  C  Johnson's  Fotrkk  needs  a  10^  to  Arieft-  OmputerwoTid  sur- 
segment  market  data  ytf  conducted  earlier 

thb  year,  85%  of  the 
people  wbo  are  bringing  all  those  managers  in  user  departments 


Coakv  ■  •  bce-taoce  wTVcr  a  South 
Hapsvel:  Maae. 


Fitrick  enviaioos  a  system  based  retailer. 


manager  for  corporate  research 
and  planning  at  the  Troy.  Mkh.- 


C^ilish  notes  that  a  retailer 


—  including  sales  and  marketing 

—  agreed  that  information  sys- 


sucb  as  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  terns  are.tbe  key  to  competitive 
can  get  that  sort  of  information  advantage  in  the  1990s.  • 


Continuedffom  page  100 
at  each  grocery  store  visit,  thus 
supplying  DU  with  an  accurate 
Sat  of  purchases.  DU  has  run  20 
to  25  tests  in  each  Behaviorscan 
market.  More  than  half  have 
been  new  product  tests. 

Pun  of  Behaviorscan's  appeal 
is  its  ability  to  monitor  each  par- 
ticqating  fiimly’s  cable  teievi- 
skn  viewe.dtip  and  direct  dif- 
fercnl  advertiaemeiits  at  individ¬ 
ual  homes.  IRI  then  dx>ws  the 
affect  of  different  marketing 
strategies  for  new  products. 

A  test  using  Behaviorscan 
costs  anywhere  from  $50,000  to 
$300,000,  not  including  adver¬ 
tising.  acaiirding  to  Bob  Bre- 
gewer.  an  DU  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


Recently.  Nielsen  embarked  on  a 
different  technology  strategy  by 
providicg  15,000  households 
across  the  country  with  tbc^ 
own  handheld  scanners.  After 
returning  from  a  shopping  tr^,  a 

Km  ■  «  free^Mcr  vriur  ■  U*  Aka. 
CaU. 


household  member  scans  all  the 
Universal  Product  Codes  of  pur¬ 
chased  Hems.  Once  every  few 
wedcB,  be  caDs  ig>  Nielseo  and 
downloads  the  scanner  tnforroa- 
tkn  by  phone  fines  to  Nielsen's 
IBM  m^nframe.  As  part  of  their 
total  test  marketing  strategy, 
this  gives  manufoctiffers  a  more 
geographkaDy  diqiersed  picture 
of  what  types  of  pet^le  buy  par- 
tkubr  products. 

MaO  interviews  have  kwg 
been  a  staple  of  market  research 
and  a  fost  means  of  getting  some 
reliable  information  on  product 
potential  without  resorting  lo  an 
actual  shelf  test.  Here,  (00.  com¬ 
puters  are  beginning  to  play  a 
bigger  role.  MaQ  testing  typi^ 
ly  works  by  having  researchers 
go  into  selected  shopping  ar¬ 
cades  and  ask  several  hundred 
people  what  product  character¬ 
istics  they'd  like  or  show  them 
real  products  and  get  their 
views.  In  some  cases,  shoppers 
are  sent  home  to  use  the  new 
item  ud  are  called  later  for  their 
opimom. 

Answers  gathered  by  re¬ 
searchers  always  eventually 


wind  up  being  fed  into  a  comput¬ 
er  for  analysis.  What’s  new  is 
that  personal  computers  are  DOW 
being  placed  on-sHe  at  the  maOs. 
This  summer.  The  Bases  Group 
in  Cincinnati  started  equipping 


Dwffy  says  computers  helped 
Pudding  Fops  lick  the  market 

its  interviewers  with  PCs.  Previ¬ 
ously,  paper  re^xmses  were 
shipped  to  Bases  and  key¬ 
punched,  according  to  opera- 
tkms  viceivesident  Christine 
Adams.  Now.  project  time  has 
been  cut  in  half  by  having  either 
the  disks  mailed  or  data  down- 

C(H4PUTERW0RL0 


loaded  via  modem  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXs.  Adams 
adds,  "We  believe  we'U  save  sig¬ 
nificant  money  once  {the  sys¬ 
tems  are}  up  and  running."  Ilie 
savings  sbo^  come  from  reduc¬ 
ing  or  eliminating  printing  costs, 
shipping  costs  and  the  double 
cbeddng  of  numbers,  she  sairs. 

Conswfnwr  rwspOAMS 

Another  approach  tried  by  some 
oxnpanies  is  to  allow  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  key  in  their  own  com¬ 
puter  re^Kinses.  Several  mar¬ 
keters  say  they  believe  this 
approach  is  less  ftuitful,  howev¬ 
er.  because  interviewers  are 
n»ore  adept  at  flushing  out  good 
information  from  respondents. 

Interactive  PC  graphics  wiD 
soon  allow  manufocturers  to  test 
concepts  more  easDy  without 
the  product  in  hand,  says  Rashi 
GU^.  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  CaMomia  at  Berk¬ 
eleys  Wdter  A.  Haas  School  of 
Business.  In  another  year,  be 
predicts,  potential  consumers 
wiD  be  shown  computer-based 
images  of  products  from  vdncb 
they  can  pick  out  features  they 


like.  This  would  save  companies 
the  tone  and  money  of  making 
real  mock-ups  or  prototypes. 

In  the  meantime,  otiiers  are 
working  on  different  ways  to  at¬ 
tack  statstkal  modefing.  little, 
for  example,  is  resssend^g  old 
test  data  to  answer  questioos 
such  as:  D  the  price  were  differ- 
ent,  would  the  product  do  bet¬ 
ter?  UsiQg  data  models  collected 
over  three  years  00  the  buying 
habits  of  specific  households,  be 
is  constructing  models  that  will 
attempt  to  be^)  predict  the  best 
way  to  introduce  products  in  the 
future. 

Test  marketing,  in  the  sense 
of  cootroQed  introductions  of 
ivodocti  in  selected  and  measur¬ 
able  markets,  will  probaUy  nev¬ 
er  be  totally  repb^  As  Gfauer 
notes,  "The  cost  of  being  wrong 
is  so  much  more  mqiensive  than 
test  marketing." 

There  is.  however,  little 
doubt  that  in  the  future,  comput¬ 
ers  will  have  a  bigger  say  —  not 
only  in  what  gets  to  store 
abdves,  but  also  what  products 
should  be  subjected  to  good  old- 
fashkned  teat  marketiag.  • 
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IBM’s  most  popular  secret. 


SQI/DS 


ALTHOUGH  SQL/DS  IS 
installed  on  over  7,500  computers, 
some  people  think  of  it  as  IBM’s 
“other  DBMS”  and  as  a  junior  part¬ 
ner  to  DB2.’“ 

In  fact  SQ17DS,  like  DB2,  OS/2* 
Extended  Edition  Database  Man¬ 
ager  and  OS/400*  Database  Man¬ 
ager,  is  a  critical  part  of  SAA™  and 
an  outstanding  relational  database 
management  system  in  its  own  right. 
Introduced  in  1981  for  VSE  and  in 
1983  for  VM,  SQL/DS  was  the  first 
commercial  relational  DBMS  for 
IBM  mainframes.  Over  the  years,  it 
has  matured  through  three  major 
versions.  Consecpiently,  SQL/DS  has 
the  industrial-strength  features  and 
high  performance  that  have  led 
numerous  businesses— including 
manufacturers,  newspapers,  ship- 
buildeis,  hospitals  and  universities 
—to  run  their  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cations  with  it.  These  customers  have 
applications  with  large  transaction 
volumes,  or  large  databases  having 
tables  of  over  70  million  rows  and 
hundreds  of  views,  or  thousands  of 
users. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  makes 
SQL/DS  Version  3  the  best  DBMS 
for  users  of  the  VM  and  VSE  oper¬ 
ating  systems. 

Standards 

In  addition  to  the  high  perfor¬ 
mance  and  robust  features  that  seri¬ 
ous  database  applications  require. 
SQL/DS  has  three  features  that  are 
essential  to  implementing  the  most 
important  information  architecture 
of  this  decade— distributed  comput¬ 
ing.  These  features  work  together 
to  provide  an  excellent  environment 


for  implementing  distributed 
applications. 

The  first  feature  is  SQL/DS’s 
adherence  to  international  standards 
for  SQL  as  expressed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI),  the  International  Standards 
Organization  (ISO)  and  the  Federal 
Information  Processing  Standard 
(FIPS)  127.1.  nPS  has  created  a  test 
suite  so  vendors  can  measure  how 
close  they  come  to  the  SfJL  specifica¬ 
tion.  Version  3  Release  2  of  SQL/DS 
easily  passes  this  test.  SQL/DS  even 
provides  a  “HI’S  flagger"  program 
to  help  users  identify  SQL  statements 
failing  to  comply  with  the  FIPS 
standard. 

The  second  important  feature  is 
SQL/DS’s  participation  in  SAA  con¬ 
nectivity  using  Advanced  Program  to 
Program  Communication  (APF^). 
This  communication  standard  sim¬ 
plifies  building  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  applications  with  SQL/DS.  In 
particular,  APPC  makes  it  easy  to  use 
SQL/DS  as  a  database  server  in  cli¬ 
ent  server  applications.  In  this  style 
of  distributed  computing,  the  DBMS 
provides  intelligent  access  to  the  data 
for  client  applications  running  on 
remote  computers.  These  remote 
computers  can  be  other  mainframes, 
but  more  and  more  they  are  PCs  with 
a  graphical  user  interface  such  as 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager.'" 

Not  only  do  IBM’s  applications 
such  as  QMF  use  SQL/DS  as  a 
server,  but  third-party  products  are 
being  used  as  front  ends  to  SQL/DS 
to  build  applications.  Independent 
software  vendors  are  also  attraaed 
by  the  large  installed  base  of 
SQL/DS  users. 

Distributed  Data  Bases 

The  third  feature  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  distributed  processing  is  support 
for  distributed  databases;  the  ability 
to  access  data  at  multiple  sites, 
including  locally,  in  a  transparent 
fashion.  One  benefit  of  a  distributed 
database  is  that  local  data  can  be 
retrieved  without  any  network  actiw 
ity,  thus  reducing  communications 
costs  when  compared  with  a  central¬ 
ized  database  at  a  single  remote  site. 


Another  potential  advantage  is  that 
each  database  node  can  be  appro¬ 
priately  sized  to  the  amount  of  data, 
the  complexity  of  user  requirements 
and  the  number  of  users.  As  the  sys¬ 
tem  grows,  added  demand  can  be 
met  more  easily  than  with  a  central¬ 
ized  system,  by  making  smaller 
changes  to  existing  nodes  or  by  add¬ 
ing  new  nodes  to  the  network. 

S()L/DS’s  “remote  unit  of  work” 
capability  delivers  these  benefits  by 
allowing  a  collection  of  database 
operations  (called  a  unit  of  work)  to 
retrieve  and  update  data  at  a  remote 
she.  Future  releases  of  SQL/DS  will 
add  support  for  ‘distributed  unit  of 
work,”  which  allows  a  single  unit  of 
work  to  access  data  at  multiple  sites 
simultaneously. 

Gmnectivity 

Because  companies  often  rely  on 
a  variety  of  operating  environments, 
IBM  is  committed  to  extending  dis¬ 
tributed  database  functionalhy.  Cur¬ 
rently,  remote  data  can  be  shared 
among  VM  SQL/DS  databases,  and 
IBM  has  announced  data  sharing 
between  VM  SQL/DS  and  DB2 
databases.  VSE  Guest  Sharing,  using 
VM  TSAE  provides  access  to  local 
or  remote  VM  SQL/DS  databases  to 
VSE  users  and  applications  running 
under  VM.  IBM  intends  to  add  inter¬ 
operability  with  AIX,'  OS/2  and 
OS/400  applications  and  data¬ 
bases  as  well. 

SCJL/DS  delivers  the  three  keys  to 
implementing  distributed  process¬ 
ing— SQL  standards,  SAA  connectrv- 
hy  and  distributed  databases.  If  you 
need  to  solve  tough  data  manage¬ 
ment  problems  in  a  VM  or  VSE  envi¬ 
ronment.  SQL/DS  is  the  obvious 
choice.  Get  in  on  the  secret. 
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Cyberspace  ’90 

Sci~fi  writer  William  Gibson  explores  the  final  frontier:  Information 


BY  WILLIAM  GIBSON 

Iwasbcntiin  1948,  is  the  late  dawn  of  the 
Information  Age.  I  knew  envinmments 
in  which  there  were  no  televisions.  My 
childhood  was  stnmgly  colored  by  ram¬ 
pant  techncrfogical  optimism  and  a  ccm- 
comitant  undertone  abiding  dread. 
The  two  poles  of  the  mass  imagina¬ 
tion  were  a  glittering  futuropc^, 
slick  as  Johnson's  Wax,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  (rf  the  nuclear  wasteland.  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  tohJ  by  various  authorities  that  the 
atom  would  change  everything.  (Somewhat 
later,  if  less  (^dally,  I  was  told  the  same 
thing  about  LSD.) 

I  saw  the  world  then  —  much  as  I  see  it 
now  —  as  the  ultimate  sdence-hction  sce¬ 
nario.  But  the  science  6ction  I  grew  up  with 
was  about  technolo^  as  its  makers  would 
have  had  us  receive  it  The  future  would  ar¬ 
rive  on  a  stainless  platter,  probably  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  design,  to  be  instantly  and  obedient¬ 
ly  taken  up  by  Americans  of  my  generation  to 
be,  it  went  without  saying,  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  its  manufacturers  had  intend¬ 
ed  it. 

The  science  fiction  I  grew  up  with  was  sel¬ 
dom  Aout  garbage.  Nor  was  it  <rflen  about 
the  messy  and  fascinating  uses  the  human 
animal  finds  for  the  things  that  arrive  daily 
from  the  uncounted  factories  of  a  worid  that 
sometimes  fancies  itself  post-industrial.  But 
the  stainless  platter  is  gone,  replaced  by  a 
stream  of  cardboard-backed  bubble-packs. 
There  is  no  particular  ^d  in  si^t,  and  the 
street,  home  to  the  messy  human  animal, 
persists  in  finding  its  own  uses  for  things. 
(We  have  it  cm  reliable  authority  that  Colom¬ 
bia’s  (XKaine  barons  employ  expert  systems 
to  route  the  ^obal  flood  ^  their  product.) 

My  own  science  fiction  has  tended  to  be 
about  garbage,  the  refuse  of  industrial  soci¬ 
ety.  We  swim,  after  all  (and  sometimes  sink) 

in  a  sea  of  the  stuff.  We  also  swim,  scrnie  us, 
in  largely  uncharted  seas  of  information,  sus¬ 
taining  tte  very  monsters  of  my  bread  and 
butten  the  outbw  backer  and  t^  great  big 
corporabon.  When  I  wrote  Neunmancer  in 
1 9^,  "backer”  had  not  yet  acquired  its  cur¬ 
rent  freight  of  negative  value.  Hackers  were 
obsessive,  supeitrigfat  boffins  who  delighted 
in  worming  their  way  as  far  into  the  texture 
of.  the  emerging  data  matrix  as  possible.  In 
fact,  they  were  sometimes  the  very  same  te¬ 
chie  folk  heroes  who  brainstormed  the  per- 
smial  computer  into  being,  and  a  few  of  them 
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even  managed  to  become  Great  (or  at  least 
Pretty)  Big  Corporations  in  the  process.  To 
hack,  in  the  original  sense,  was  not  bad;  to 
hack  was  to  he  tkrfr. 

Be  where?  Cyberspace.  Not  the  neural- 
jacked  hntasy  purvey^  in  those  paperbacks 
of  mine.  Rather,  in  the  a)t(^iether  mue  cru¬ 
cial  version  of  the  concept  as  currently  cham¬ 
pioned  by  John  F^rry  Bartow,  Mitch  Kapor 
and  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation:  The 
totality  of  information  existing  in  the  matrix 


I  SAW  THE  WORLD  then 

—  much  as  I  see  it  now  — 
as  the  ultimate  sdence- 
fiction  scenario. 


right  now.  Because  cyberspace,  as  I've  been 
muttering  for  years,  is  alre^  here.  O  rath¬ 
er.  we  are  already  there  and  have  been  for 
sranetime. 

Thisisdifficuhforsofneofustosee,  likely 
because  we’re  more  used  to  technologies 
that  open  pre-exisCmg  territories.  Cyber¬ 
space,  in  Barlow’s  sense,  is  a  territory  gtrarr- 
aUd  Iqr  teduwlogy.  As  such,  the  “territory’* 
itself  is  subject  to  constant  growth  and  per¬ 
mutation  a  cybernetic  Wyoming  writhing 
in  some  eerie  interstice  between  concept 
and  silicon.  Yet  this  territory  is  certainly  real 


because  we  can  be  rousted  by  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  there. 

THa  nlnctfOfik  fiowlli 

And  now.  teetering  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
wortd  order/cfaaos  theory,  apparently  having 
arrived  just  in  time  to  de^lie  the  ^obal  po¬ 
litical  si^tkm,  we  are  told  that  virtual  reali¬ 
ty  technology  is  about  to  change  everything. 

video  heknets  and  data  gloves  of  virtual 
reality  are  our  hot  tickets  to  the  future. 

But  the  future  has  junkyards,  where  one 
day  even  the  hottest  machines  must  be  left 
out  in  the  to  rust.  All  technology  eveotu- 

.  ally  gathers  dust  What  matters  is  territory, 
and  in  its  generation  of  territory,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  of  mformation  is  unique. 
The  terrffocy  is  there  now,  awaiting  parti- 
tioct  Fascinating  as  the  potentiab  of  virtual 
reality  may  be,  I’m  more  impressed  by  Ka- 
por’s  metaphor  of  the  dectronic  frontier. 

Cyberspace  today  seems  just  that,  a  virtu¬ 
al  frontier  sparsdy  inhabited  tecfanicai 
pioneers  —  loners,  visionaries  arid  even  out¬ 
laws  —  all  of  whom  are  willing  to  live  off  the 
land.  Both  the  hacker  and  the  corporation 
Oet  us  indude  governments  and  military  en¬ 
tities)  have  been  aware  of  the  territory,  in 
some  sense,  from  the  beginning  the  fa^- 
er,  by  nature  of  his  being,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  by  virtue  of  its  need  to  define  itself. 

The  first  hackers  were  —  in  many  in¬ 
stances  and  quite  bteraOy  —  creators  of 
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the  tenitory  (iMnr  oplored.  and  as  such, 
they  had  a  certn  ed^  Bitf  the  railnxK)  is 
DO  doubt  OD  its  way,  in  the  fans  of  the 
Gnat  Big  Corporatkn.  and  with  it  will 
cone  iHttt  my  coBeague  Bruce  Sterlmg 
baa  caBed  the  planned  dcTetopment  of  by- 
peneal  e^e.  Tbe  proto-hadters  of 
1970a  may  one  day  be  remembered  as  cy¬ 
bernetic  mountain  men,  tbe  esihest  set- 
tkn  in  a  landscape  long  ainn  dominated 
by  data  maOs  and  informatioa  roegifiiarts. 

Or  perb^B  Pm  merely  being  romantk; 
perhaps  the  mall,  the  dominant  structure 
of  our  economy,  is  already  finrdy  in  place. 
In  tbe  data  m^.  tbe  maicaity  of  users  go 


about  their  busioess  in  the  most  ordinary 
way.  Most,  in  fact,  are  as  yet  unaware  cf 
tbe  maO  itaelf  and  see  only  their  own  q)e- 
dbc  destinatiooa  and  the  functions  t^ 
muat  perform  there. 

Ai^  these  good  and  ordinary  folk  of 
Cyberia,  however,  there  may  sometimes 
be  found  exceptions:  spies,  vandab,  voy¬ 
eurs.  terrorists,  artists  and  combmatlons 
thereof. 

But  these  others  have  one  thing  in 
common,  if  nothing  else:  They  are  aware 
that  there  u  a  mail  (Tbou^  our  data  null 
currently  differs  from  tbe  concrete  and 
glass  model  in  one  minor  but  perhaps  cru¬ 


cial  spedffc:  Scattered  amid  the  chain 
stores  and  fast^ood  franchises  are  meet¬ 
ing  places  of  an  almost  European  intima¬ 
cy.  Donprtrfit  hangouts  of  hair-down  boho 
splendor.  These  are  bulletin  boards,  and 
our  "other  users"  are  prone  to  spend  a 
good  bit  of  time  there. 

Myself.  111  stick  with  garbage  because 
my  real  business  has  less  to  do  with  pre- 
dictiog  technologicai  change  than  making 
evident  its  excesses.  111  stick  with  the  po¬ 
etry  inherent  in  reels  of  magnetic  wire  re¬ 
cordings,  rusting  under  a  sun-faded  card 
table  at  a  California  swap  meet.  We  may 
not  actually  recaQ  the  machines  required 


to  summon  votcea  from  these  brittle 
yards  of  steel,  but  there’s  an  appealing 
mdancfaoty  in  the  bet  that  the  veador  is 
unaware  that  these  arr  recordiogs.  All 
those  voices.  Other  days,  other  da^ 

And  one  day  our  floppies  wiD  be  there 
by  tbe  millions,  warpmg  and  gathering 
dust,  not  to  mention  that  svelte  laptop 
you’ve  just  decided  on. 

But  meanwhile.  I’d  advise  those  of  you 
so  inclined  to  de^tely  go  West  It’s  ei¬ 
ther  B  Dorado  or  a  shopping  maO  — 
same  as  it  ever  was,  somehow.  • 

LiMi.Ausiru/yanamPfr.B.C 
September  1990 


The  Difference  Engine 


An  excerptfrom  Gibson's  and  Bruce  Sterling's  new  book  gives  glimpses  of  life  in  high-tech,  19th-centuiy  London 


Wkati/tkeJn/frm^tionAgthadbtigun  in 
tk*  i^torian  Era  —  and  CkaHes  Bob- 
bagt  perfected  his  meekanieai  amput- 
ing  engine  before  the  development  of 
deetronics? 

In  their  forthcoming  novel,  William  Gibson  and 
Bruce  Sterling  depict  a  London  of  19SS  that  is  both  fa¬ 
miliar  and  muck  changed.  Steam-powered  Babbage 
enginesart  run  bp  an  elite  group  of'clachers.  "Every 
kmh  and  woman  has  a  government-issued  number. 
Palentoiogisi  Edward  MaUory's  discoveries  mad* 
himasurwbettojointherulingsavants. 

"Do  you  Idee  your  work,  Mr.  Tobias?" 

"Ky's  not  much.  Gasket  ruins  your  eyes.  But  it 
has  advantages.'*  He  shrugged  again  and  pushed  his 
way  throu^  another  door  into  a  daltering  anteroom, 
thrw  of  its  walls  lined  with  shelves  and  card  files,  the 
fourth  with  firetted  glass. 

Behind  the  ^ass  loomed  a  vast  haH  of  towering  eo- 
gines  —  90  many  that  at  first  Mallory  tbou^t  the  walls 
must  surely  be  lined  with  mtr- 
rocs,  like  a  fancy  baflroom.  It 
was  like  some  carnival  decep- 
tkn.  meant  to  trick  (he  eye  — 
tbe  gram  identical  engines, 
dock-bke  constructioos  of  in- 
tricately  interlocking  brass, 
big  as  railcars  set  on  end.  each 
on  its  foot-thick  padded 
blocks.  Tbe  whitewashed  ced¬ 
ing.  tfabty  feet  overhead,  was 
abve  with  grinning  puDey 
belts,  the  lesser  gears  drawing 
power  from  tremendous 
spoked  flywheels  on  socketed 
iron  odumns.  Wlute-coated 
dackers.  dwarfed  by  their  ma- 
efames.  paced  the  spotless 
aisfes.  Their  hair  was  swad¬ 
dled  in  wrinkled  white  berets, 
their  mouths  urd  noses  hidden 
behind  squares  of  white  gsuse. 

.  Totaias^ancedattbeseina- 
jestic  racks  of  gearage  with  ab¬ 
solute  indifference.  "AO  day  starin’  at  bttle  boles.  No 
mistakea.  eitberl  Hit  a  key-punch  wrong,  and  it’s  aQ 
the  difference  between  a  clergyman  and  an  arsonist. 
Many’s  the  poor  Innocent  bastard  ruined  like  that. . 

Tbe  tick  and  sixde  of  the  monster  clockwork  muf¬ 
fled  In  words. 

Two  men,  wdKdretsed  and  quiet,  were  engrossed 
in  their  work  in  the  library.  They  bent  together  over  a 
large  square  album  of  color  plates.  "Pray,  have  a  seat," 
Tobias  s^ 

MaDory  seated  himaelf  at  a  fibrary  table,  in  a  naple 
swivel  chair  mounted  on  nAber  wheels,  while  Tobias 
selected  a  card  file  [and]  retrieved  a  pair  of  cards. 
"Were  these  your  requests,  sv?" 

"I  filled  out  paper  questionnaires.  But  you’ve  put  aO 
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that  in  engine-form,  eh?" 

"Wefl.  QC  took  the  requests.’’  Tobias  said,  squint¬ 
ing.  ’'But  we  had  to  route  it  to  Criminal  Anthropome¬ 
try.  This  card’s  seen  use —  they’ve  done  a  deal  of  sort¬ 
ing  work  already."  He  rose  suddenly  and  fetched  a 
loose-leaf  notebook  —  a  dicker’s  guide.  He  compared 
one  of  Mallory's  cards  with  some  ideal  within  the  book 
with  a  look  of  distracted  disdain.  "Did  you  fill  the  forms 
out  completeiy,  sir?" 

"I  think  90,"  Mallory  hedged. 

"Hei^t  of  suspect."  tbe  boy  mumbled,  "reach . . . 
Length  and  width  of  lefi  ear.  left  foot,  left  forearm,  left 
forefinger." 

"1  supplied  my  best  estimates,"  Mallory  said.  Tobi¬ 
as  plucked  up  the  cards,  dropped  them  through  a  slot 
and  pulled  a  bell  rope.  There  was  a  sharp  clanging.  In  a 
moment  a  dacker  arrived  for  the  cards. 

"Now  what’’ ’  MaQory  said. 

"We  wait  for  it  to  spin  through,"  the  boy  said. 

"Howloog?’' 

"It  always  takes  twice  as  long  as  ymi  think."  the  boy 
said,  settling  back  in  his  chair. 
"Even  if  you  double  your  esti¬ 
mate.  Something  of  a  natural 
law." 

■ 

Tc^iias  lowered  his  voice. 
‘Truth  to  tell,  sir.  you  could 
pay  a  common  magistrate,  or 
even  his  clerk,  and  have  this 
intelligence  for  a  few  shillings, 
under  the  rose.  Once  you’ve 
someone’s  number,  the  rest  is 
simple  enough.  It's  a  common 
dacker  trick  to  read  the  en¬ 
gine-files  on  someone  of  the 
criminal  class  —  they  call  it 
‘pulling  his  string,’  or  being 
‘uponacake.’ " 

Mallory  found  this  news  of 
remarkal^  interest.  "Sup¬ 
pose  1  asked  for  my  own  file?" 
he  said. 

"WcD.  sir,  you’re  a  gentle¬ 
man,  not  a  criminal.  You're  not 
in  the  common  police  files.  Your  magistrates,  and 
court  deiks  and  such,  would  have  to  fill  out  fonns  and 
show  good  cause  for  the  search.  Which  we  grant  easi¬ 
ly.” 

"Legal  protocols,  eh?"  Mallory  said. 

"No  sir.  it's  not  law  that  stops  us  but  tbe  simple 
trouble  of  it  Such  a  search  consumes  engine-time  and 
money,  and  we're  always  over  budget  in  both.  But  if  an 
M.P.  made  that  request,  or  a  Lordship. . 

"Suppose  I  had  a  good  friend  here  in  tbe  Bureau," 
Mallory  sakL  "Someone  who  admired  me  for  my  gen¬ 
erous  ways." 

Tobias  looked  reluctant  and  a  bit  coy.  "It  ain't  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  sir.  Every  qntning-nm  is  registered,  and 
each  request  must  h^e  a  sponsor.  What  we  did  today 
is  done  in  Mr.  V^tkefield’s  name,  so  there'll  be  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  that.  But  your  friend  would  have  to  forge  some 
sponsor'sname.  and  run  tbe  risk  of  that  imposture.  It  is 


fraud,  sir.  An  engine  fraud,  like  credit  theft  or  stock 
fraud,  and  punished  just  the  same,  when  H's  found 
out." 

"Very  enli^teniog,"  Mallory  said.  *Tve  found  that 
one  always  profits  by  talking  to  a  technical  man  who 
truly  knows  his  busini^.Let  me  give  you  my  card." 

Mallory  extracted  one  of  his  MauD  &  BalyUank 
cartes-de-visite  from  his  pocketboedt.  Folding  a  five- 
pound  note,  be  ptnebed  H  against  the  back  of  his  card 
and  passed  it  over.  It  was  a  handsome  sum.  A  deliber¬ 
ate  investment. 

Tobias  dug  about  beneath  his  apron,  found  a  greasy 
leather  wallet,  stuffed  in  Mallory’s  card  and  money  and 
extracted  a  dog-eared  bit  of  shiny  pasteboard.  J.  J.  TO¬ 
BIAS.  ESQ.,  tbe  card  said  in  grotesquely  elaborate  en- 
gine-Gothic.  KINOTROPY  AND  THEATRE  COL¬ 
LECTIBLES.  There  was  a  Whitechapel  address. 
"Never  mind  that  telegraph  number  at  the  bottom," 
Tobias  told  him.  "I  had  to  steg)  renting  it" 

"Have  you  any  interest  in  French  kinotrophy.  Mr. 
Tobias?"  Mallory  said. 

"Oh.  yes.  sir,"  nodded  Tobias.  "Some  lovely  mate¬ 
rial  is  coming  out  to  Mootmartre  these  days. '  ’ 

"I  understand  tbe  best  French  ordinateurs  employ 
a  .special  gauge  of  card. " 

"The  Naptrieon  gauge."  Tobias  said  readQy. 
"Smaller  car^  of  an  artificial  substance,  which  move 
very  swiftly  in  tbe  compilers.  That  speed-ts  quite  handy 
in  kino-work." 

"Do  you  know  where  a  fellow  might  rent  one  of 
these  Frenchcompilers  herein  London?" 

"To  translate  data  from  French  cards,  sir?" 

"Yes."  Mallory  said,  feigtung  an  only  casual  inter¬ 
est.  "1  expect  to  receive  some  data  a  French  col¬ 
league.  involving  a  scientific  controversy  —  rather  ab¬ 
struse  but  still  a  matter  of  some  scbolarty 
confidentiality.  I  prefer  to  examine  it  privately,  at  my 
own  convenience." 

"Yes.  sir,"  Tobias  said.  "That  is  to  say,  I  do  know  a 
fellow  with  a  French  compiler,  and  he'd  let  you  do 
whatever  you  like  with  H  if  the  pay  were  right.  Last 
year,  there  was  quite  a  mode  in  London  clacking  dr- 
des  for  the  French  standard.  But  sentiment  has  turned 
quite  against  it,  what  with  tbe  troubles  of  the  Grand 
Napoleon." 

"  Really ,"  MaOory  said. 

Tobias  nodded,  delighted  to  show  his  authority.  "I 
believe  it’s  felt  now,  sir,  that  the  French  were  br 
ahead  of  themsdves  with  their  vast  Napoleon  project, 
and  made  something  of  a  technical  misstepr  ’ 

Mallory  stroked  his  beard.  "That  wouldn’t  be  Brit¬ 
ish  professional  envy  talking,  I  hope." 

"Not  at  all,  sirl  It’s  common  knowledge  that  tbe 
Grand  Napoleon  suffered  some  dire  mishap  early  this 
year."  Tobias  assured  him.  "and  the  great  engine  has 
never  spun  quite  properly  since."  Ife  lowered  his 
voice.  "Some  claim  sabotage!  Do  you  know  that 
French  term,  sabotage?  Comes  from  'sabots,’  tbe 
wooden  shoes  worn  by  French  workers.  They  can  kick 
an  engine  half  off  ha  blocks!"  Tobias  grinned  at  this 
prospect,  with  a  ^ee  that  rather  disquieted  Mallory. 
"The  French  have  Luddite  troubles  of  a  sort,  you  see. 
sir,  much  as  we  once  did,  years  ago!" 
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IN  DEPTH: CYBERSPACE '90 


Our  man  in  cyberspace 
checks  out  virtual  reality 

Inside  the  goggles,  you  ’re  a  cartoon  character  for  an  hour 


BY  JIM  NASH 


It  was  like  a  dream,  but  electronic, 
like  television.  I  was  flying  above  a 
kitchen  that  I  somehow  knew  was 
mine,  though  it  resembled  no  room 
I  had  ever  floated  above.  A  big  blue 
hand  hung  infl-ont  of  my  face  and  arthrrti- 
cafly  mimicked  every  movement  of  my 
own  right  hand. 

I  turned  my  head  and  saw  that  the 
room  stood  roofless  and  alone  on  a  vast, 
urunarred  plane.  Hungry,  I  floated  down 
to  the  kitchen  floor  and  opened  the  white 
rehigerator.  No  peanut  butter,  cold 
chicken  or  beer.  My  bead  began  to  itch, 
aird  my  eyes  ached.  This  was  becoming  a 
nightmare.  But  even  nightmares  are  usu* 
ally  more  comfortable  than  this. 

This  was  virtual  reahty  —  the  sensual 
computer  illusion  forecast  by  William  Gib> 
son  and  other  sdence-hKtion  authors.  In 
Gibson’s  books,  this  electronic  halludna* 
tioo  ts  called  cyberspace.  In  my  book,  it’s 
like  being  a  cartoon  character  for  an  h^. 

In  real  reality,  I  am  at  VPL  Research. 
Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  which  invited 
me  to  try  out  Hs  brand  of  faux  life.  As  I 
strapped  on  a  black  Lyoa  data  glove, 
looldng  tike  the  world's  oldest  Nintendo 
player,  Ann  Lasko-HarviUe,  VPL's  direc* 
tor  of  product  design,  explained  the  basic 
idea: 

Three  sophisticated,  interactive  com¬ 
puter  programs,  written  in  Forth,  C  and  . 
Pascal,  put  users  inside  a  world  o(  comput¬ 
er  grapMcs.  This  allows  users  to  treat  sys¬ 
tem-generated  objects  almost  as  if  they 
wCTe  real  physical  things.  You  interact 
with  the  environment  using  special  doth- 
ing  and  fiber-optic  sensors  that  interpret 
body  posHioos  as  computer  commands.  In 

I  GRINNED,  ENJOYING 
the  power,  as  I  realized 
that  I  was  lord  of  a 
completely  artificial  world 
Aat  would  react  almost 
instantly  to  my  presence. 

theory,  a  user  can  create  a  world  limited 
only  his  imagination  and  programming 
capabilities. 

As  I  slipped  the  goggles  <».  I  noticed 
an  ankle-to-wrist  lycra  jumpsuit  on  a 
hanger  outside  VPL’s  demonstration 
room.  Complete  with  fiber-optic  piping 
that  looks  like  something  June  Lockhart 
wore  to  bed  in  Lost  in  Space,  the  gar¬ 
ment,  I  learned,  is  a  virtual  i^lity  suit 
It’s  designed  to  translate  an  average-size 
person’s  body  nMvements  into  computer 
commands  for  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  virtual  reality. 

The  idea  is  simple:  The  more  the  su¬ 
per-sensitive  fiberglass  is  flexed,  the  less 
bght  is  transmitted.  The  computer  senses 
the  lost  light,  then  translates  it  into  a 
movement  command.  However,  not  being 
average  size  at  6  ft  3  in.,  I  had  to  settle  for 


CW  rwportwr  Nash  on  the  trail  of  a  virttuil  world 


the  glove. 

1  nodded  in  understanding  while  I 
strapped  on  VPL’s  patented  goggles, 
call^  Eyepbones  —  a  combination  of 
twin  color-LCD  monitors,  cushy  ear 
phones  and  lead  weights.  The  granulated 
lead,  which  hangs  in  a  bag  at  the  back  of 
the  phones,  acts  as  a  counterweight  to  the 
monitors. 

Resembling  a  black  cyclist’s  helmet 
with  front  and  rear  bumpers  and  weighing 
as  much  as  two  very  heavy  wet  towels, 
the  Eyephone  is  an  interface  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  Putting  it  on  is  a  iwo-persmi 
job:  one  person  pulls  apart  the  head¬ 
phones,  while  the  other  steadies  and  low¬ 
ers  the  buU^  Eyephone  onto  the  wearer’s 
head.  Wearing  it  was  akin  to  putting  on  a 
welder’s  mask  and  a  hard  hat:  You  felt  se¬ 
cure  but  a  little  claustrof^bk. 

Once  you  adjust,  the  resolution  is  OK, 
similar  to  what  you  would  see  if  you  taped 
a  Sony  Corp.  Watchman  to  your  forehead 
—  but  nowhere  near  as  go^  as  your  av¬ 
erage  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array  moni¬ 
tor.  You  can  pretty  clearly  see  dots  on  the 
screen.  The  overall  effect  is  a  washed- 
out.  shadowy  world  with  a  lot  of  hard  an¬ 
gles  and  no  snoooth  curves. 

The  glove  is  connected  via  a  cable  to  a 
custom  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh 
IIX  design/control  workstation.  The 
starter  setup,  called  Reality  Built  for  Two 
(RB^),  costs  around  $45,000  —  plus  the 
cost  of  the  requisite  advanced  graphics 
workstation  at  about  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 


wearing  blinders,  the  three-dimenaional 
environment  seemed  to  really  I 
grtiuied.  enjoying  the  power,  as  I  realized 
that  I  was  lord  of  a  completely  artificial 
world  that  would  react  almost  instantly  to 
my  presence. 

The  omnipresent  and  disembodied 
band  floating  before  me  is  a  stylized  3-D 
representation  of  my  own 
hand,  which  is  firmly 
sheathed  in  the  lycra-and- 
fiber-optk  glove.  My  hand 
movements  are  mimicked 
by  the  screen  hand  with  a 
jumpiness  and  delay  like 
that  of  a  mouse  pointer. 

Using  the  glove,  it's 
possiUe  to  “move”  in  a 
disembodied  fashion  by 
crooking  a  thumb  and 
pointing  in  the  directkm  I 
want  to  float.  I  find  that  I 
can  move,  ^lost-Uke, 
through  walls. 

Objects  created  in  the 
application  —  stove  tops, 
doors,  steering  wheels  — 
can  be  moved  if  they  have 
been  programmed  with  a 
“bold”  command,  which 
allows  you  to  “grip"  the 
thin  air  and  reposition 
them. 


Rim  wHd 

During  my  trip  I  was  transported  into  sev¬ 
eral  environments.  After  the  kit<^.  I 
found  myself  in  a  generic,  yellow  two- 
door  car.  After  experimenting  a  bit,  1  dis¬ 


covered  it  was  po8aft4e  to  open  the  door, 
turn  the  10«ded  steering  wheel  and  aiufl 
^ara.  The  dashboard  had  aD  the  ergo¬ 
nomics  of  a  oivered  wagon,  but  nothing 
that  a  little  more  programming  can’t  fix. 
Because  I,  like  the  car,  bdted  a  body  and 
had  no  pedals  to  work,  it  was  ifflpoaaibie  to 
do  much  more  than  with  the  cockpit 

controls  and  watch  the  idioticaUy  waving 
dials.  Soon,  I  got  bored  and  tum^  to  the 
next  adventure. 

Ahhh.  This  is  much  better.  Puget 
Sound,  V^sh.  Crude  buildings  (including  a 
Space  Needle  of  sorts)  loom  in  the  east,  a 
bbmd  strip  of  land  to  the  west.  In  between 
is  a  placid  waterway,  complete  with  a 
whale  and  a  ferry  that  crisBcrosses  the 
channel  I  dive  beneath  the  water. 

While  the  details  look  more  hke  geom¬ 
etry  than  reality,  the  Qhisioa  of  going  un¬ 
der  the  surface  and  watching  both  the 
whale  and  the  ferry  is  fun.  That's  because 
a  special  algorithm  helps  make  the  move¬ 
ments  a  little  bit  more  realistic.  Playing 
tag  with  the  whale  is  challenging,  because 
the  creature  gains  speed  to  a  Dopfrier  sort 
of  way  as  it  approaches. 

A^  an  hour ,  it  is  time  to  come  back  to 
my  reality.  1  thank  the  VPL  staff  and  head 
back  to  my  oGBce  in  Burlingame,  Cidif..  to 
think  about  what  I  have  seen. 

VPL  says  virtual  reality  can  be  used  to¬ 
day  for  viewing  architectural  models,  sd- 
eniific  data,  geophysical  displays,  sales 
pitches  and  design  prototyping. 

For  aO  the  good  virttal  reality  might 
eventually  hoU  for  teaching  Uoodiess  sur¬ 
gery  or  accurate  engineering.  1  decide 
that  I  prefer  real  flesh  and  blood.  For  now. 


Nad)  isa  CM^trnaoW^Wst Coast  bureau  cor- 


A  whole  new  world 

At  first,  it’s  hard  to  resist  the  urge  to  tug 
on  the  cable  or  avoid  getting  tangled  in 
the  bundle  that  runs  between  the  Eye¬ 
phone,  the  glove  and  the  computer  — 
even  when  you're  sitting  in  a  swivel  chair. 

But  once  you  get  past  the  heavy-hea¬ 
dedness  and  the  stifling  feeling,  life  in  a 
computer-generated  world  borders  on  re¬ 
alistic.  And  fun. 

Of  course,  everything  is  weightless,  an 
odd  sensation  to  those  of  us  who  have  nev¬ 
er  been  in  space.  There  are  no  smeUs  oth¬ 
er  than  the  stuffy  odors  of  a  small  office. 

Ironically,  although  I  seemed  to  be 


IBM  invites  you 
to  take  a  test  run. 


\  mil  umi  i  ti”  I  .iii  lx  li  'l  I ’l  l  luraiii' 
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If  you  re  a  software  vendor,  here’s  a 
great  opportunity  to  see  that  your  applieation 
runs  on  our  new  versions  of  announced 
software  Itefore  ihev  IxTomi'  generally 
available. 

Enroll  in  our  Early 'li-st  Programs, 
and  you'll  reeeive not  only  inexprmsive  test 
time — via  the  IBM  Infrirmaliun  Network — 
Ixit  imjKirtantdoeumentatinn  and  tei-hni- 
eal  support  as  well. 

R)  sign  up.  or  liir  furl  Imt  details,  ea  1 1 
1-800-627-8363.  Set*  what  ita*  future  has 
to  oBeK  'h'ldav  _ 
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SPARCstation'  SLC.  By 
■  breaking  the  $5XXX)baiiien 
it  turns  the  economics  of 
computing  absolutely  up¬ 
side  down.  And  lets  you 
give  your  people  a  system ' 
diat  runs  circle  around  PCs 
and  mhucomputers. 

Up  till  now,  for  diis 
price  you'd  have  to  settle 
KH’ a  386  with  one  or 
two  little  extras.  Or  a 


inicomputer.  Or 
terminal  with  an 
red  processor, 
for  the  same  price, 

I  everyone  a  high- 
jRISCwork- 
mplete  with  12.5 
ocessing  power. 
sUX*  operating 
'Stem.  8  MB  of 
memory.  Even 
built-in  Ethernet.* 


But  more  than  a  hot  machine,  you  can 
give  them  all  the  strategic  advantages  that 
come  with  our  SPARC'  technology. 

First,  our  workstations  were  meant  to  be 
networked.  So  you  can  have  whole  gtouprs 
working  on  the  same  prefect.  In  perfect 
synch.  And  every  user  hi  serious  pro¬ 
cessing  power.  Ri^t  at  the  desktop  level. 
Second,  there's  the  OPEN  LOOK'  user 
interface.  Which  lets  people  learn  to  use 
UNIX  in  no  time  flat.  Finely,  there's  UNIX 
itself.  With  UNIX,  your  people  can  create 
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applications  that  would  take  a  lifetime  to 
develop  any  other  way.  In  fact,  there  are  over 
2,000  SPAKware"  applications  that  are 
ready  to  run  right  now.  So  you  have  the 
add^  advantage  of  choosing  the  world's 
largest  standard  for  RISCTUNIX  software 
compatibility. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a  $5,000 
system?  Since  1982,  we've  built  nothing 
but  Unix  workstations.  So  we've  learned  a 
few  things.  We  completely  eliminated  the 
processor  box.  By  building  the  electronics 


into  the  back  of  the  monitor.  We  gave  it  a 
high-iesolution  monochrome  display.  And 
since  SPARGstation  SLC  is  designed  for 
workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be  stored  in  a 
central  server.  Or  on  a  local  disk,  if  you'd 
rather. 

For  a  lot  of  companies,  introducing  a 
machine  like  this  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
But  at  Sun,  it's  not  exactly  our  first  break¬ 
through.  And  this  is  no  armounce-it-today, 
ship-it-next-year  product,  either.  SPARC- 
station  SLC  is  available  in  quantity  tciday. 


SPARGstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like  to  see 
how  it  compares  to  every  other  system  you 
could  buy,  just  call  1-800-624-8999  ext.  2066. 
From  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
And  get  ready  to  move  your  people  a 
quantum  leap  ahead. 

Because  now  you  can. 


♦ 


sun 

microsystems 


HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 
MACINTOSH-TO- 
MAINFRAME  CONNECTION. 


When  it  comes  to  system  integra¬ 
tion.  you  don't  have  to  treat  the 
Mac  differently  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network.  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  MacMainFrame 
Series.,  the  broadest  range  of 
Macintosh-to-mainfi>ame  con-* 
nectivity  options  available. 

MORE  CHOICES. 

MORE  SOLUTIONS. 

Now.  in  an  integrated  set  of  solu¬ 
tions.  local  or  remote  Mac  users 
in  Token  Ring.  SDLC  or  coax 
environments  can  tap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user's  desktop  more  powerful. 

-  MacMainFrame  distributes 
terminal  emubtion,  file  transfef. 
printer  emulation  and  mainframe 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it’s  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible.  EtherTalk,  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  too. 

For  customization,  there's 
Avatar’s  Programmer’s  Toolkit,  a 
full  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS, 
IBM’s  electronic  mail  system. 

THE  MacMainFrame 
difference. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframe 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


Macintosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

Something  else 
WE  SEE.  Service. 

With  eight  years  of  experience. 
Avatar  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
called  responsiveness.  You  see, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists.  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments.  Which  means  we  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  solutions 
for  Token  Ring,  SDLC.  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gatcw'ay. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  we  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainfr'ame  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow,  Avatar  can  help  you  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 
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Major  shift  at  D<i 

Those  who  wondered  what 
was  up  at  Data  General 
Corp.  this  month  when 
three  senior  executives 
dropped  from  the  employee 
rolls  got  their  answer  last 
week:  a  reorganization, 
aimed  at  speeding  DG's  re¬ 
turn  to  profits.  Under  the 
new  order,  veteran  1X5  exec¬ 
utive  Tom  West  will  head 
the  Advanced  Systems  E)e- 
velopment  Group.  Allan 
Jennings  wUl  lead  DG’s 
Aviion  Development  Group. 
William  Zastrow  will  do  the 
same  for  DG.  Peter 
Gyenes  will  head  up  interna¬ 
tional  operations.  Joel 
Schwartz  will  hold  sway 
over  proprietary  systems 
forts,  and  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  veteran 
David  Jacob  will  lead  the 
firm’s  charge  into  systems 
integration. 


staying  alWe 

Struggling  for  survival,  San 
Antonio-based  Datapoint 
Corp.  released  an  an¬ 
nouncement  stating  that  the 
hrm,  aided  by  financial  advi¬ 
sor  Kidder-Peabody  &  Co., 
“continues  to  explore  [its] 
strategic  alternatives . . . 
However,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  any  strategic 
transaction  will  be  consum¬ 
mated.”  Stay  tuned. 


EDS  rides  outsourcing  to  riches 

Cost-cutting  pitch  wins  points  on  executive  row,  but  not  always  with  IS  management 
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kee  Group,  a  maiket  research  firm. 


Observers  cited  a  number  of  big  ad-  search/U.S. 


Clellan,  an  analyst  at  Menill  Lynch  Re- 


vantages  EDS  enjoys:  It  has  28  years  McClellan  rated  EDS’  stodc  (GM 

Three  years  ago,  when  a  maj(»'  of  outsourcing  eiqxaience  and  a  $127  Class  E)  a  “buy”  and  forecast  15%  an- 
Midwestem  manu&cturer  bilbon  sugar  daddy  in  parent  oxnpany  nual  earnings  growth  during  the  next 
started  work  on  a  new  pro-  General  Motors  Corp.,  which  acquired  five  years.  Pnidential-Bache  Securi- 
duction  line,  it  selected  Elec-  EDS  in  1984  and  still  accounts  for  ties,  Inc.  analyst  Charles  E.  Tajdor  Jr. 
ironic  Data  Systems  Corp.  to  mOTe  than  half  of  its  $6  bdbon  in  reve-  rated  EDS  sti^  the  most  attractive  of 
handle  the  factory  automation  woric.  nue.  .  EDS  has  technology'Sharing  a  generally  moribund  high-tech  group 

"They  were  a  rather  Yankee 

pushy  company.”  re-  ^  .  .  ,,  Group  sees  EDS  reve- 

memberedtheinforma-  Mining  outsourcing’s  gold  nue  approaching  $10 

tion  systems  director.  Even  ta  it  piUt  up  facOitia  management  comtnets.  EDS  coniinua  to  bjUion  „  1993  ^  jtg 

who  requeaed  ano-  of  !>«><>«>  GM-derived  revraue 

nymity.  "They  were  al-  Net  inoam:  0"  ndBoaR)  -  ** - ^ -  '•**'* 

ways  trying  to  expand  I 

what  thev  were  d^c.  _ 

1967 


nue. .  EDS  has  technotogy-sharing  a  generally  moribund  high-tech  group 

fight  now.  The  Yankee 

^  ,  Group  secs  EDS  rcve- 

Itsourcing’s  gold  nue  approaching  $10 

■  up  fitciUHes  mumagement  contnuts,  EDS  contiHua  to  in  1993  and  its 

GM-derived  revenue 

Net  inoam:  0"  ndBoM)  1999  decreasing  to  a  little 

ways  trying  to  exiMutd  I  1989  one-third  of 

what  they  were  d^g,  BBPlHi  muyaja  aaies,  compared 

make  contact  with  up-  nme  than  half  to¬ 
per  management  and  day. 

get  more  business.  For  a  company  that 

"But  in  the  end.’’ be  is  stiO  widely  viewed  as 

continued,  "they  threw  Recent  oirt»oi«feiiig  comiorti  either  a  government 

the  resources  at  the  job  •ThedtyoCCWesfo  •  US.  SauS  Budoms  contractor  or  GM's 

to  get  it  done.  I  would  U  •  C<>k*mbi»  Ptoure*  Eotiriai^  .  Cl  dau  processing  depart- 

rate  myself  a  satisfied  D  •  ^■jn^Airine.Hoiaup  U  roem.  EDS’ lis<  of  re- 

^oroer-wtthquah-  |  .WeWmoretodCod  I  cent  comm^  out- 

ficauons  ■  .secvritj-ComwcfcaUfe  1  I  sourcmg  deab  18  loofr 

Hot-and-cc4d  atti-  ■  Insunoce  I  ■  The  crown  jewel  of 

tudes  are  not  unusual  1990  is  a  10-year  con- 

among  IS  directors  who  I  New  arena  of  hwaiTwaa  I  tract  to  manage  the  IS 

have  dealt  with  EDS.  I  •  Broken«e services  I  •Energy  |  •  TrMsportttioo  I  Operations  of  the  Sys- 

The  company  has  a  rep-  J  •  Communicatioos  I  •  Entertainmeot  I  I  tern  One  airline  reser- 

utation  for  relentlessly  vatkios  system.  The 

pursuing  new  business  *=>1. »Wch is stiU pend- 

once  It  gets  inside  a  cus-  mg,  wiD  generate  $4 

tomer's  door.  But  EDS  has  also  woo  agreements  or  equity  investments  in  biUkm  in  revenue,  EDS  estimated.  The 
fans  in  both  IS  and  senior  management  dozens  of  vertical  maiket  firms.  It  is  company  has  a  contract  backlog  of  at 
for  the  quality  of  its  facilities  manage-  still  sitting  on  nearly  $500  million  in  least  $16b«llion. 
ment  work  and  for  generally  delivering  cash  with  wfaichto  finance  acquisitions  EDS’  success  is  not  necessarily 

the  cost  savings  it  promises.  in  a  depressed  stodc  market.  And  a  re-  good  news  to  IS  directors.  Many  fed 

Today,  EE>S  appears  to  be  well-po-  cent  reorganization  has  q>lit  the  com-  the  confidence  bred  by  that  success 
sitkMied  to  take  advantage  of  the  sweQ  pany  into  vertical  indu^ry  business  has  served  to  strengths  an  arrogant 
of  interest  in  data  center  outsourcing,  units,  geared  to  aBow  EDS  to  respond  strain  that  already  loomed  too  Urge  f(v 
‘  ‘They  are  in  the  finest  single  position  to  changes  in  the  market  more  qui^y.  customer  comfort.  EDS  has  historical- 
of  anybody  in  the  industry."  said  How-  "Competitivdy,  they're  an  abs^  ly  sold  over  the  IS  director’s  bead,  bid* 
ard  Anderson,  president  of  The  Yan-  lute  juggernaut."  said  Stephen  Me-  Continued  on  page  117 


•  The  dty  of  Oucago 

•  r.fthtmli«a  PW-hinv  RnHurtarnwnHit 

•  Cootmental  Airlines  Holdings 

•  Federal  Home  Loro  Bank  of  Seanie 

•  The  Permiao  Corp. 

•  Security-Connectiait  Life 
Insurance 

NewarcM  of  boaincas 

•  Brokerage  services  I  •Energy 
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ard  Anderson,  president  of  The  Yan- 
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Gary  H.  Anthes 

Collaborators 
with  cold  feet 

Next  mooth,  a  deiega- 
tkn  led  by  the  U.S.  De> 
pertinent  <rf  Coounerce 
viD  travel  to  Tokyo  to 
preacnt  the  U.&  re¬ 
sponse  to  Japan's  recent 
proposal  of  a  Japanese- 
American-European  coflabcvatioo  in  in¬ 


telligent  mamifacturing  systems.  If  the 
tone  aet  at  a  recent  work^iop  on  the  topic 
is  any  inficatkn,  H  will  be  tough  going. 

More  than  100  people  from  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  and  academia  recently  attended  an 
informal  half-day  meeting  at  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  to  present  their  views 
on  international  collabmtion  in  ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturing  or,  as  one  official 
put  it,  to  help  deckle  bow  to  re^wnd  to 
“the  wake-up  caD  from  J^tan."  Judging 
from  comments  made  a^  not  nude,  h 
can  safely  be  said  that  most  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  view  intercompany  and  kiter- 
countiy  coflaboration  as  being  a  bit  Uce 
going  to  the  dentist  —  it’a  no  fun.  and 
you  put  it  off  as  long  as  you  dare,  but  even¬ 
tually  you  go  because  you  have  to. 

Suspicion  about  the  idea  of  getting 


into  the  testbed  with  competitors  is  natu¬ 
ral,  and  the  way  the  Japanese  proposal 
was  first  made  contributed  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  view  that  the  idea  is  just  anotW 
way  for  Japan  to  take  our  ideas  and  run 
wi^  them  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  Ja¬ 
pan’s  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Development  (MTTD  originally  pro¬ 
posed  a  10-year,  $1  billion  cdiaboratkm. 
with  Mm  putting  up  $400  milliOT  and 
Japanese,  U.S.  and  European  industries 
each  kkldng  in  $200  milbon. 

The  U.S.  and  Europe  looked  that  gift 
horse  ZD  the  mouth,  saw  too  many  Japa¬ 
nese  teeth  and  said,  “No,  thanks.”  A 
new  proposal  fr-om  Japan,  made  in  August, 
suggests  equal  fun^g  —  and,  hence, 
eqtial  control  —  from  the  three  regions. 

An  offictal  with  the  Commerce  De- 


UDS  V.32  Modems:  winners 
at  19.2  kbps-now  Fadllalk 
doubles  the  speed 


Frqm  the  day  of  its  introduction. 
UDS'  V.32  modent  has  gathered 
honors  from  leacSng  computer  put)li' 
cations  and  other  industry 
watchers! 

Initiaify  it  set  the  standard  tor  9.6 
kbps,  full-duplex  traffic  over  dial-up 
lines.  When  MNP*  level  5  data 
compression  was  added,  through¬ 
put  vrent  to  19.2  kbps. 

Now  comes  the  Faslalk  V.  32y42b — 
a  modem  that  is  specifically  de- 


The  modem  is  particutarly  useful  tor 
bit-intensive  data  transfers,  such 
as  engineering  graphics,  image 
processing  ar>d  complex  financial 
operations.  Data  Rate  is  automati¬ 
cally  adjusted  to  9600, 4800.  2400 
or  300  bps  (CCITT  V.  32  and  M22tHS). 
At  the  9600  bps  rate,  trellis  coding 
gives  ttw  Fa^alk  V.32/42b  an 
mcceptiortaliy  high  tolerance  for 
rtoisy  lines. 

For  accurate  communication  over 


worst-case  lines,  the  unit  incorpo¬ 
rates  V.42  LAP-M  and  MNP  4  error 
control  functions.  A  full  complement 
of  on-board  test  functions  is  in¬ 
cluded.  and  eight  LEDs  provide 
easy  monitoring  of  the  unit'sopera- 
tion  and  built-in  diagnostic  features. 
Get  acquainted  with  the  latest  win¬ 
ner  in  the  UDS  V.32  family.  For 
technical  details  and  quantity  pric¬ 
ing.  contact  UDS.  5000  Bradford 
Drive,  Huntsville,  AL  35805-1993. 
Telephone  205/430-8000; 

FAX  205/430-8926. 


Sl!%€ 


mOT€>0tOCA 


signed  tor  PC  applications  and  is 
fully  compliant  with  CCITT's  V.ATtis 
recommertdation.  Meetir>g  this 
standard  gives  the  V.32/42b  a 
rTTaximum  data  rate  of 
38.4  kbps  I 


partment  88x1  the  JapaiMse  explained  the 
unequal  payment  idea  as  simply  one  of 
altruism,  a  way  to  ibom  gratitude  for  the 
Marshal]  Plan.  No  one  laughed  at  that, 
but  no  one  believed  it,  either.  “My  great¬ 
est  ni^tmare  is  that  we  go  to  all  the 
trouble  to  set  this  op,  and  the  Japanese 
come  in  aitd  mine  it  while  we  stand  back 
and  bask  in  the  ^ow  and  don’t  mine  it,” 
said  Leo  Hanifin,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Manufacturing  Productivity  and 
Technology  I’ransfer  at  Rensselaer 
Iblytechnic  Izkstitute. 

CvefuDy  picking  the  projects  on 
which  to  collaborate  is  k^  to  potting  to¬ 
gether  a  win-win-win  consortium.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Commerce,  Japan  spends  only 
20%  of  its  research  aixl  development 
dollars  on  bask  research  and  tte  balance 
c«  applied,  product-^tedfic  research.  In 
the  U.&.  the  numbers  are  approximately 
reversed.  BabfiHng  and  complementing 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  side 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  each  party 
gets  to  do  its  fair  share  of  "mining.” 

E^ul  Huray,  senior  vice-president  for 
research  at  tte  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  others  sugg^ted  that  another 
way  to  achieve  win-win  would  be  to  pro¬ 
pose  projects  in  areas  such  as  standards 
and  industrial  safety. 

The  Commerce  Department  says  one 


My  GREATEST 
NIGHTMARE  is 
that  we  go  to  all 
the  trouble  to  set  this  up,  and 
the  Japanese  come  in  and 
mine  it  while  we  stand  back 
and  bask  in  the  glow  and 
don’t  mine  it.” 

LEO  HANIFIN 
RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


d  the  problems  with  the  first  Japanese  ini¬ 
tiative,  which  bypassed  Unde  Sam  and 
went  directly  to  U.S.  industry,  was  that  it 
appeared  to  be  going  after  stumor 
American  know-how  in  softw^,  artifidal 
intdligence  and  systems  integration 
technology  without  an  equitaUe  ex¬ 
change  of  technologies. 

But  Masahiro  Meshti.  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Mat^ials  Science  and 
Engmeering  at  Nortfawestem  Universi¬ 
ty,  said  U.S.  industry  is  too  coocemed 
about  the  loss  of  bask  research  knowl¬ 
edge,  inasmuch  as  most  of  that  is  available 
now  for  the  asking  from  U.S.  universi¬ 
ties  and  federal  agencies.  He  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  consortium  idea. 

One  other  area  of  naivete  shown  by 
some  attending  the  workshop  was  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  substantially  fund  one  or  more  in¬ 
ternational  tecfantkgy  consortia.  In  a 
climate  of  budget  cuts  aixl  anti-”industrial 
policy,”  there  are  two  chances  the  gov- 
emmeik  will  do  that:  slim  and  none. 

Marie  S.  Liebennan,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  tedmology  policy  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  will  ikd  the 
U.S.  delegatkNL  He  said  he’s  locddng  for 
guidance  from  iixlustry.  Comments  may 
be  sent  to  him  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington.  D.C.  20230. 


AoUmr  m  CompMtmmrid't  WMfaingtoo,  D.C, 
comfpoedent 
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the  I^ware  network  (^)erating  system 
to  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager  in  order  to 
capftalixe  on  IBM’s  staying  power.  Jeff 
Larimore,  IS  director  at  Home  Intensive 
Care,  Inc,  in  North  Miami  Beach.  Fla., 
said  be  would  abandon  those  plans  if  No- 
vdJ  and  IBM  were  more  in  synch. 

He  e^tlained  that  while  Novell  cur¬ 
rently  bui^  books  imo  its  products  that 
tie  into  ffiM  hardware,  that  effort  is  not 
reciprocated.  If  it  were,  Larimore  said,  he 
could  standardize  on  Novdl  without  wot- 
ryii^  about  his  long-term  investment. 
Larimore  runs  a  60-user  Netware  net¬ 
work  today  and  said  he  ocpecU  to  add  15 
more  users  in  three  regional  offices  in  the 
Southeast  soon.  Lawrence  said  be  would 
like  to  see  NoveO  more  fuOy  support 
IBM’s  OS/2  Extended  Edition,  especially 


the  operating  system's  data  manager  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

'Tor  developers,  (a  cloeer  rdatioo- 
sfaq)]  would  be  fontastic,”  said  Todd 
Booth,  senior  software  fqreriafat  at  Qtio- 
tron  Systems,  Inc.  Quotron  develops  soft¬ 
ware  to  ddrver  financial  informatioo  to 
data  tvokers,  most  of  whom  have  multi¬ 
vendor  networks.  “Vk  have  to  look  at 
what  the  customers  have  (installed],  arrd 
the  customers  have  everything. " 

Booth  exptained  that  he  would  like  to 
see  a  new  network-layer  product  from 
IBM  that  would  acconunodate  Novell's 
media-independem  Netware.  ‘Maybe 
LAN  Server  could  support  (Imemetwork 
Racket  Exchange],"  the  protocol  used  by 
Netware.  "Or  at  least  tb^  could  come  up 
with  a  common  protocol,"  he  said. 


IBM  may  be  on  the  lookout 
for  new  networking  partner 
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IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.  have  been  to¬ 
gether  for  so  long,  they  share  the  same 
toothbrush.  But  monogamy  may  be  one 
thing  IBM  is  willing  to  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  long-term  networking  maricet 
share. 

About  a  dozen  information  systems 
managers  contacted  by  Computerworld 
eaiiier  this  month  said  they  believed  IBM 
would  be  foolish  not  to  consider  at  least 
one  more  solid  local-area  network  partner 
beyond  Microsoft.  With  about  60%  Of  the 
LAN  installed  base  sewn  iq).  Novell,  Inc. 
looks  like  the  logical  candidate.  Novell 
would  in  turn  gain  much  from  closer  ties 
to  the  hardware-standards  king,  the  IS 
managers  contended. 

Users  said  they  see  greater  coc^rera- 
tion  between  Novell  and  IBM  as  key  to 
getting  greater  network  interoperability 
and  investment  security.  Down  the  line, 
every  IS  manager  contacted  said  the 
warming  rapport  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  late  is  not  eixmgh  to  allay  their 
overridmg  concern:  How  to  fully  cmmect 
extremely  heterogeneous  work^ces. 

This  concern  could  account  for  the  op¬ 
timism  with  which  all  reacted  to  an  item  in 
a  newsletter  puUisbed  by  crxisulting  firm 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  that  predicted  the  hkeli- 
bood  of  a  forma!  agreemrat  betwera  IBM 
and  Novdl  within  the  next  60  days.  Meta 
Group  analyst  Frank  Michnoff  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  two 
will  go  so  far  as  to  staft  a  joint  office  dedi¬ 
cated  to  smoothing  bani^  between  the 
two  companies’  {mxluct  lines. 

Rumors  run  rampoRf 

Terry  Bergman,  senior  personal  am^xit- 
er  coordinator  at  Toshiba  America.  Inc., 
and  BUI  Wolfe,  president-elect  of  the  Affil- 
iation  of  Netrrare  Users,  said  that  they 
have  beard  rumors  to  that  effect. 

"IBM  has  realized  that  k’s  a  multi¬ 
player  [IAN]  game, "  Bergman  said. 

Wolfe  said  that  he  first  beard  murmurs 
d  an  IBM/NoveU  pact  in  1989.  He  specu¬ 
lated  that  IBM  may  be  growing  nervous 
as  Oxnpaq  Computer  Corp.  continues  to 
move  ahead  in  the  server  aixl  workstation 
markets.  He  added  that  he  looks  forward 
to  seeing  IBM  seQ  PCs  with  Netware  al¬ 
ready  stored  on  their  hard  disks  to  simpli¬ 
fy  the  configuration  process. 

Darryl  MUler,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Novell's  marketing  and  services, 
did  not  deny  that  such  a  inoposition  could 
be  in  the  works.  MUler  said  that  while  he 
knew  of  no  such  (Uans,  "we  always  hold 
out  the  potential  for  sudr  relationships." 

An  IBM  spcUcesman  said  that  specific 
cocq)erative  a^eements  on  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  are  anticipated,  but  no  broad  initia¬ 
tives  were  expected.  He  emphasized 
IBM's  continued  support  for  Miaosoft’s 
IAN  Manager  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  which  serves  as  the  core  of  IBM's 
LAN  Server. 

"On  a  de  facto  basis,  a  co<^>mtive 
agreement  already  exists,"  ex^Uained  BUI 
Lawrence,  network  engineer  at  Southern 
Cahfomia  Edison  in  Irvine,  Calif. 

IBM  currently  markets  NoveU’s  Net¬ 


ware  as  part  of  its  education-oriented  and 
federal  government  networking  systems. 
Novell  has  demonstrated  porting  Net¬ 
ware  for  IBM’s  ApfUicatioQ  Sy5tem/400 
using  the  midrange  mainftame  as  a  back 
up  for  the  network.  Also,  at  the  Network! 
’90  Dallas  trade  show,  the  Provo,  De¬ 
based  company  demonstrated  Netware 
running  on  Officeviskm. 

However,  network  managers  want 
more.  One  IS  manager  said  that  he  has 
long  and  reluctantly  planned  a  shift  from 
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IBM  in  the  clear — somewhat 

Others  dissatisfied  that  Navy  was  not  found  unfairly  influenced  by  IBM 


Still  investigating 

Over  kalfoftavenumtnt  procurtmtnU  kotft 
btn  gsring  to  IBM.  but  wketkerfmofUes  art 
bting  ptayai  mviaiJU  to  dtdded 


Unuyxompoiibtoi 


Hon^ywll 
8uikumpMiblcs 

Coflirol  0o»Q 

. gftr**  oxp 

conpoRMM 


iNBcr  CW  Ourt  tlwm  Sl  >nhn 


BYGARYiLANTHQ 

CWSTAfl' 


WASHINGTCW,  D.C  —  IBM  is 
off  Uw  hook  for  DOW  on  aliega* 
tion  chat  it  unfairty  influenced 
the  Navy's  cooiputer  pro* 
curement  process.  But  the  book 
it  not  yet  dosed  on  the  2-ycar- 
oU  controversy,  in  wfaidt  mx 
IBM  competitors  charged  that 
IBM,  the  Navy  or  both  acted  im* 
property  in  steering  businesa  to 
the  computer  giant; 

Also,  independent  al  the  spe¬ 
cific  Navy/t^  case,  various 
federal  oversi^t  groups  contin* 
ue  to  grumble  about  what  they 
see  as  an  uqiuatified  tendency  to 
award  maoUEranie  contracts  to 
IBM  at  the  expense  of  vidile 
plug<ompatible  competnors. 

An  invesd^tioo  ^  the  Navy 
into  aHegations  of  unethicaJ  con¬ 
duct  m  several  Navy  procure¬ 
ments  on  wfaicb  IBM  bid  found 
no  evideoce  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  firm's  part. 

“My  conclusion  is  that  IBM  is 
an  aggressive  but  foir  coropeCi- 
tor  in  Uie  federal  marketplace.’' 
said  Rep.  Frank  Horton  (R- 
N.Y.).  a  member  of  Che  House 
Government  OperatioDs  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  requested  the 
probe. 

However,  a  source  dose  to 
the  investigation  said  the  com¬ 
mittee's  final  investigative  re¬ 
port.  to  be  released  later  this 
month,  wiO  find  “a  clear  intent 
by  the  Navy  to  steer  business  to 
IBM.  “  He  said  the  I  eport  is  like¬ 


ly  to  say  that  IBM  was  oot  totally 

hbtwtojBH  wth#r. 

Despite  a  host  of  legal  re¬ 
quirements  for  fidl  and  open 
competition,  true  competition  in 
the  federal  marketplace  for 
mainframe  computers  is  “a 
myth."  committee  chairman 
R^.  John  Conyers  Jr.  (D-Mich.) 
charged  at  a  recent  coogressio' 
nal  hearing. 

Conyers  said  agencies  have  a 
knee-jerk  tendency  to  make 
awards  to  IBM.  unfairly  exdud- 
ing  competitors.  “We  found 
that  four  federal  agencies  — 
Health  and  Human  Services, 
Treasury,  Agriculture  and 
NASA  are  so  heavily  domi¬ 
nated  by  IBM  that  it  must  be  dis¬ 
couraging  for  IBM’s  competitors 


to  even  try,"  be  said. 

At  Agriculture  and 
Health  and  Human  Ser¬ 
vices,  for  example,  IBM 
labels  hang  on  more 
than  90%  of  the  main¬ 
frame  boxes,  according 
to  figures  from  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  (GAO). 

I^  disputes  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  unfairly 
dominates,  saying  it 
sees  greater  competi- 
tioo  in  the  government 
market  than  anywhere 
else. 

While  IBM  has  about 
70%  of  the  worldwide 
market  for  Ivge  sys¬ 
tems.  the  GAO  says 
that  IBM  has  won  only 
47%  of  the  Urge  federal  system 
buys  over  a  recent  three-year 
period. 

IBM  says  the  reason  for  its 
poorer  performance  io  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  that  federal  procure¬ 
ments  are  more  driven  by  price 
—  where  the  ptug-compadble 
firms  such  as  Amdahl  Ojrp.  gen¬ 
erally  have  an  edge  —  than  by 
considerations  of  service  and 
technology,  where  IBM  insists  it 
enjoys  advantages. 

An  IBM  q)okesman  said  that 
federal  computer  users  and  tax¬ 
payers  will  be  ili-served  if  an  ob¬ 
session  to  find  a  level  playing 
field  results  in  requests  for  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  pitched  at  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 
“If  they  drop  the  level  of  tech¬ 


nology  to  what's  already  been 
co(^  ffrom  ffiM  by  the  plug- 
compatible  competitors),  lots  of 
companies  can  bid,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wiD  be  12  to  18  months 
behind  on  the  technology."  the 
spokesman  said. 

He  added  that  IBM  supports  a 
growing  trend  for  agencies  to 
structure  procurements  to  fovor 
greatest  value  rather  than  low¬ 
est  price. 

However,  dearly  the  shoe 
smarts  when  it  is  on  the  other 
foot.  IBM  recently  protested  an 
$841  miDion  computer  award  by 


some  way.  Based  a  sample  of 
mainframe  buys  totalling  $1.9 
billion.  52%  specified  IBM  com¬ 
patibility,  and  of  those,  IBM  woo 
65%  of  the  awards. 

M9ton  J.  Socolar.  a  GAO  offi- 
dai,  said  agencies  sometimes 
have  legitimate  reasonsfor  hmit- 
ing  competition,  as  when  a  Urge 
installed  base  of  software  man¬ 
dates  compatibility.  But  be  also 
said  GAO  had  found  examples 
“where  competition  was  bmited 
by  a  desire  to  expetfite  the  pro¬ 
curement  process  or  dehl)erate- 
ly  favor  a  p^icular  vendor." 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  that  four  federal 
agencies  —  Health  and  Human 
^rvices,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
NASA  —  are  so  heavily  dominated  by  IBM  that  it 
must  be  discouraging  for  IBM’s  competitors  to 
even  try." 


REP.  JOHN  CONYERS  JR. 

D-MICH. 


the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
Wang  Laboratories.  Inc.,  saying 
the  competition  was  stacked  un¬ 
fairly  in  Wang’s  favor  in  various 
ways.  The  asserbon  is  hard  to 
prove  or  disprove,  but  a  State 
Department  dficial  recently  told 
Compuleneorld  why  the  agency 
»  dominated  by  I^g  gear:  “We 
bought  Wang  equipment  years 
ago  when  they  had  the  best  word 
processing  capability.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  it  for  compatibility 
reasons  and  because  they  give  us 
superb  service." 

'The  GAO'S  figures  showed 
that  82%  of  all  mainframe  pro¬ 
curements  limit  competition  in 


Elmer  Clegg.  vk£-pres»dent 
for  federal  operations  at  Amdahl, 
said  the  Navy  has  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  procurement  |vo- 
cesses  recently,  strengthening 
procurement  management  and 
oversi^t,  appennting  a  procure 
ment  ombuc^nan  and  improving 
systems  specifications  in  re 
quests  for  bids.  “Overall,  in  the 
past  12  to  18  months,  we've  got¬ 
ten  a  good  shot  at  the  procure 
nteats  the  Navy  has  put  on  the 
street  .“he  said. 

However.  Clegg  added  that 
be  stiO  sees  "pockets  of  IBM  bias 
in  the  Navy  and  elsewhere  m  the 
U.S.  government.'* 


New  hands  on  deck 
at  consortium  helm 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cwsmiv 


AUSTIN.  Texas  Senutech.  a 
research  and  devefopment  con¬ 
sortium  composed  of  14  major 
U.S  semicooductor  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Deftnse.  has  named  Wilbam  J. 
^)encer  as  its  new-president  and 
chief  executive  offi^. 

Spencer,  a  group  vice-presi;- 
dent  and  senior  technical  officer 
at  Xerox  Corp.  in  Stamford. 
Conn.,  succeeds  the  late  Robert 
N.  Noyce,  who  beaded  the  con¬ 
sortium  front  July  1988  until  his 
sudden  death  last  June. 

%iencer  wiO  direct  Sema- 
teeb’s  advanced  semicoDductor 
manufacturing  staff  and  wiS  abo 
serve  as  the  consortium’s  prima¬ 
ry  baison  to  its  member  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  government. 

Semateefa  defines  its  mission 
as  providing  the  U.S.  industry 
with  the  domestic  capability  for 
world  leadership  m  semiconduc- 


Swmotwcii's  Spwffscwf 


for  manufacturing  Member 
con^tanies  include:  Advanced 
Micro  Devices.  AT&T,  Digital 
Equipmeai  Corp,,  Harris  C^.. 
Midw  Technology,  Hewlett- 
RuJiard  Co.,  IBM,  toe!  Corp., 
Motorola,  Inc.,  Rockwell  IntCT- 
national.  NCR  Corp..  National 
SemicoDductor.  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  and  LSI  Logic. 

Other  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  sutle  include  Turner  E. 


Hasty,  chief  operating  officer, 
and  Bfter  H.  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officer. 

Prior  to  Xerox.  Spencer  held 


SEMATECH 
DEFINES  ITS 
mission  as  pro¬ 
viding  the  U.S.  indus¬ 
try  with  the  domestic 
capability  for  world 
leadership  in  semicon¬ 
ductor  manufacturing. 


research  portions  at  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  Sandia  National 
Laboratories.  He  was  research 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico's  School 
of  Medicine  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics  from  Kansas 
State  University. 

As  a  consortium.  Sematech  is 
working  to  change  national  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  manufacturing  by 
partnering  with  U.S.  universi¬ 
ties  and  research  institutions  to 
foster  fresh,  new  ideas  and  ex¬ 
pose  academia  to  opp(vtunities 
in  the  manufacturing  sector. 


EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Parallan  invites  new  CEO 
to  guide  firm  to  profitability 


William  B.  Patton,  the  execu¬ 
tive  who  guided  MAI  Basic 
Four,  Inc.  from  losses  to  prof¬ 
its  while  increasing  its  profits  al¬ 
most  100%  to  $450  milbon,  is 
the  new  chairman  aikd  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  at  Parallan 
Computer,  Inc.,  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  Parallan  Computer 
makes  and  markets  OS/2-based 
servers  for  use  in  client/server 
computing.  Its  executive  team, 
which  includes  co-founder.  Pres¬ 
ident  and  developer  Giaocario 
Ratazzi,  is  lK^>ing  to  leverage 
Felton's  long-term  industry  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation  for  cus¬ 
tomer  focus. 

Cambridge.  Mass.-based  On 
Technology,  Inc.,  purveyors 
of  applications  software  for  the 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Madn- 
t<^,  has  a  new  presideot:  for¬ 
mer  maiketing  Vice-President 
Conall  Ryan,  who  coordinated 
the  rollout  erf  On  Technology’s 
maiden  product.  Ryan  joined  the 


firm  last  year,  following  a  stint  as 
marketing  manager  at  Next 
Computer,  Inc.  He  succeeds  On 
Technology  co-founder  Mitch 
Kapor,  who  wiU  stay  on  as 
chairman. 

Twenty-five-year  computer  in¬ 
dustry  veteran  J.  Carl  Maaa  has 
been  named  vice-preskknt  of 
corporate  maiketing  at  Unisys 
Co^.  Masi,  49.  is  a  former  In¬ 
ternationa]  Data  Corp.  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer:  prior  to  that,  he 
spent  12  years  serving  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  in  a  variety  of 
senior  management  portions. 

Maxtor  Corp.  has  named  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Moyer  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  president  and 
chief  operating  offi^  at  the  San 
Jose.  Calif. -based  disk  drive  com¬ 
pany.  Moyer,  an  electromes  in¬ 
dustry  veteran,  roost  recently 
served  at  Western  Distal  Corp., 
where  be  was  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  office. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 13 

ding  to  take  over  the  entire  data  center, 
said  Rich  Schmitt,  president  of  Schmitt 
Consulting  Group,  I^.  a  St.  Louis-based 
outsourcing  consultant.  "EDS  traditional¬ 
ly  has  wanted  aD  or  nothing,  ”  he  said. 

As  a  result,  “Most  IS  managers  I’ve 
dealt  with  who  have  worked  with  EDS 
have  had  a  negative  experience,"  said 
Richard  A.  Katzman,  a  New  Cumberland, 
Pa.-based  consultant  who  specializes  in 
outsourcing  advice.  Employees  who  do 
not  like  the  high-pressure  culture  they 
encounter  when  they  transfer  to  EDS 
have  no  choke  but  to  leave,  he  said. 

EDS  officials  said  they  are  trying  to 
change  the  ctanpany’s  ha^bitten  image, 
and  they  have  won  some  admirers.  “EDS 
has  a  very  progressive  set  of  career  op¬ 
portunities  for  their  people,  particularly 
their  technical  pe<^,'’  said  John  L.  Tor¬ 
res,  vice-president  of  The  Ledgeway 
Group,  a  market  research  firm  based  in 
Lexiiigton.  Mass. 

The  company  spends  more  than  $100 
million  per  year  training  its  60,000-em¬ 
ployee  work  force.  Its  Systems  Engineer 
Development  program  is  so  expensive 
that  employees  are  required  to  reimburse 
the  company  if  they  leave  within  three 
years  after  completing  the  10- week 
course. ' 

IS  managers  will  probably  be  hearings 
lot  more  from  EDS  if  the  outsourcing 
trend  builds  as  expected.  EDS  has  used  a 
pile  of  cash  generated  by  the  steady  and 
profitable  GM  revenue  stream  to  f^  a 
distinctive  ccmtracting  style:  When  the 
firm  signs  a  pact  to  manage  a  data  center, 
it  also^  often  buys  an  equity  stake  in  the 
customer's  firm.  *niis  allows  EDS  to  gain 
vertical  market  footholds  while  simulta- 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Philips  slashes 

The  latest  move  in  Dutch  electronics 
giant  Philips  N.  V.’s  multiphase  ef¬ 
fort  to  boost  itself  back  to  ^e  black 
side  of  the  ledger  and  into  a  more 
competitive  stance  vis-a-vis  its  Japan 
rivals  by  cutting  loose  its  unprofitable 
computer  operations  will  be  the  lay¬ 
off  of  4,900  computer-related  em¬ 
ployees,  the  firm  announced  last 
week.  According  to  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Chairman  Jan  Timmer,  who  is 
bidding  to  be  the  architect  of  Philips’ 
reconstruction,  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  division  cut  is  one  stage  of  a 
probable  10,000-person  layoff  antic¬ 
ipated  as  required  for  the  firm’s  re¬ 
covery. 


‘Bingo’  in  Spanish? 

Ask  the  folks  at  Stratus  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  The  Marlboro.  Mass.-based 
foult-tolerant  computer  vendor's 
$3.5  million  coiRract  with  Madrid- 
based  Sustemas  Technicoe  do 
Lotteriaa  del  Eatad  S.  A.  will  auto¬ 
mate  Spam's  natitmal  lottery,  which 
is  said  to  be  among  the  world's  larg¬ 
est. 


neously  winning  new  business. 

EDS  paid  $250  million  for  a  50%  stake 
in  Texas  Air  Corp.'s  System  Chte  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  before  signing  the  $4  billkm  out¬ 
sourcing  agreement  (CW,  Feb.  26].  Early 
last  month  it  bou^t  a  stake  in  W^twood 
Equities  Corp.,  a  financtal  services  firm, 
and  signed  a  comract  for  an  unspecified 
amount  to  run  IS  for  Westwood's  tolerat¬ 
ing  subsidiaries.  Last  year,  it  acqtdred  a 
20%  equi^  slake  in  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.  while  picking  up  a  deal  to  run  the 
mainframe  maker’s  North  American  IS. 

EDS  Chairman  Les  AJberthal  calls  the 
equity  investment  stategy  merely  a  cus¬ 
tomer-driven  change  in  the  contracting 
process.  "ICustomers]  want  to  take 
something  out  of  that  [data  processing]  in¬ 
vestment  that  they've  spent  30  years  put¬ 


ting  money  into,"  be  said. 

It  isabo  a  way  for  EDS  to  pick  up  verti¬ 
cal  market  expertise  that  it  can  leverage 
elsewhere.  For  example,  EDS  offidais 
said  that  the  more  than  8,000  employees 
it  absorbed  in  acquiring  and  «ini*nliAi»mg 
GM's  data  processing  centers  gave  it 
manufacturing  expertise  it  could  never 
have  acquired  otherwise. 

“We’ve  had  a  cram  course  in  manufac¬ 
turing  over  the  last  six  years,"  Albertha) 
said.  That  experience  hu  bdped  EDS  win 
business  from  such  companies  as  Cater¬ 
pillar.  Inc.,  Cummins  Engine  Co.  and 
Hoedist  AG  of  Germany.  It  also  led  EDS 
last  month  to  take  an  equty  stake  in  Ask 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.,  a  developer  of 
manufacturing  software  [CW.  Sept.  17]. 

Market  watchers  say  that  the  risks  for 


EDS  are  fairly  small  The  firm  has  a  big 
head  start  on  its  direct  competitan,  said 
aeveral  analysts,  and  its  market  is  grvm- 
ing  bst  enouj^  to  give  everyooe  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  EDS’ 
success  is  probably  its  own  aggressive  ex¬ 
pansion.  Torres  said.  "As  you  expand, 
your  ability  to  manage  consistently  be¬ 
comes  much  more  of  a  challenge."  be 
said. 

EDS  also  needs  to  trade  in  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  targeting  only  top  management 
for  a  gentler  image  that  stresses  flexibili¬ 
ty  and  accommodation  to  the  customer's 
needs,  analysts  observed.  EDS  rMria\a 
said  that  this  year's  multifaceted  cam¬ 
paign  to  gain  erqiertise  in  new  vertical 
markets  is  part  of  80  effort  to  do  just  that 


The  Graphical  Relational  Database  Management  System  That 
Does  More  Than  Windows. 


Want  a  clearer  view  of  your 
organization's  data?  New  Access 
SOL  Version  1.1  makes  it  easy. 

Access  SQL  is  a  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system 
(ROMS)  front-end  that  lets  you 
access,  manage,  enter,  and  utilize 
valuable  data  from  across  your 
organization.  Quiddy  and  easily. 

WirKkmrs.  Thanks  to  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft®  Windows  graphica)  user 
interface.  Access  SQL  is  easy  to 
use  from  day  one.  Pull-down 
menus  and  dialog  boxes  make 
any  database  operation  simple 
and  fast 

Powerful  SQL  Acoesa  without 
con^lexity.  Whether  you  are  a 
novice  user  or  a  programmer. 
Access  SQL  provides  simplicity 
while  also  providing  toois  robust 
enough  to  satisfy  complex  require¬ 
ments.  Build  queries  by  simple 
point  and  dick  demands. 


Reports  and  Forms.  View  and 
up^e  databases  via  tabfe  format 
or  customized  forms,  and  create 
polished  professional  reports  in  a 
graphical  environment. 

CHent-Server  Architecture. 
Access  SQL  uses  new  client- 
server  architecture  to  share 
con^Mter  chores  between  your  PC 
and  a  centralized  database  server. 
This  guarantees  better  perfor¬ 
mance  through  reduced  traffic  on 
the  network  and  optimizes  data¬ 
base  speed 

Flexibility.  Access  SQL  features 
complete  SQL  (Structured  Query 
Language)  sifsport  by  utilizing  a 
popular  SQL  database  server. 
Database  adminisbation  is  a  snap 
with  user  level  access  control, 
backup  and  restore,  and  powerful 
table  management. 


Access  SOL  wiN  help  you  see  your 
organization  in  a  whole  new  light. 

For  more  information  and  a  free 
demo  disk.  caH  Software  Products 
International  at  800-937-4774  or 
619-450-1526. 


Software  I^oducU  International 
10240  Sorreoto  Valley  Road 
San  Oi^  CA  92121-1697 
1-800-937-4774 
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Jl<ly  mona^menf  wonts  to  leverage 
our  investment  in  PCs.  Can  we  use 
them  os  X  windows  terminals? 

There's  on  answer.  .  . 
Spectrogr^phics  and  PC-Xvi^. 

With  PC-Xview  and  a  simple 
Ethernet  connection  too  host  sup^rf- 
ing  X  wirKlows,  my  PCs  become  fully 
functioning  X  stations.  • 

I'll  hove  the  best  of  both  vs/orlds — X 
wirtdows  grophics  plus  all  my  DOS 
applications,  furtctions  and  utilities. 
AAy  PC  users  can  olso  share  data  and 
opplicafibns  with  other  X  window 
system  users. 

When  if  comes  to  X  wirtdow  solu- 
tiotxs,  I  know  I  can  count ,  on 
Spectrogrophics.  They  have  oil  the 
right  connections  to  put  X  window 
applications  throughout  my  orgoniza- 
tion,  from  PCs  to  mainfrpmes. 


FREE  X  WINDOWS  GUIDE. 

For  more  information  on  PC-Xview, 
or  a  free  copy  of  the  X  windows 
Guide,  call  |61<?)  587-6969,  FAX 
(6 1 9)  45CK)2 1  8  .Or  write,  X-Guide, 
SpectragraphicsCorporation,  9707 
Waples  Street,  Son  Diego,  CA 
92121. 
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“...We  turned  leads 
into  sales  in  just 
60  days.  So  our 
Computerworld 
Response  Card 
advertising  quickly 
paid  for  itself.” 

—  Russ  Teubner 
President 
Teubner  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Teubner  &  Associates,  Inc,,  a 
developer  of  conununications  soft¬ 
ware  based  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
has  just  introduced  FaxGate  into 
the  IBM  arena.  FaxGate,  the 
facsimile  gateway  for  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  allows  dh%ct  printing  of 
high-quality  output  on  virtually 
every  fax  machine  worldwide.  Now 
it’s  up  to  President  Russ  Teubner 
to  utdize  the  most  cost-efhdent 
means  for  telling  IBM  main¬ 
frame  users  about  this  one- 
of-a-kind  communications 
product. 

“Specifically,  our  target 
market  is  Fortune  500  and 
1000  companies.  On  a  much 
wider  scale,  however,  all  owners  of 
IBM  mainframes  are  potential 
buyers.  We  know  that  Computer- 
world  provides  the  best  penetration 
into  this  broad-based  audience  and 
gets  our  message  into  the  hands  of 
all  the  people  making  the  buying 
decisions.  That's  why  we’re  run¬ 
ning  a  consistent  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks. 

“True,  I  was  a  bit  dieptical  of  the 
potential  value  of  response  card 
advertising.  What  I’ve  found  out, 
though,  is  that  a  bunch  of  people  do 
look  at  card  decks.  Now  I’m  a  true 
believer.  Experience  shows  that 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
cost  effectively  deliver  our  message 
to  the  qualified  prospects  we  need 
to  reach. 


“Our  marketing  goal  is  to  generate 
quality  leads  —  and  to  turn  as 
many  as  possible  into  sales.  By 
focusing  on  MIS  decision  makers, 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
are  pla^ng  a  key  role  in  helping 
us  achieve  this  goal.  Results  tell 
me  that  Computerworld  Response 
Cards  will  remain  a  standard 
part  of  our  advertising  mix.  ’’ 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld' s  powerful 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
wot^g  for  Teubner  &  Assc^tes 
—  and  they  can  work  for  you. 

Call  Norma  Tamburrino,  National 
Account  Manager,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cards,  at  (201) 
587-0090,  or  (201)  587-0297 
to  reserve  your  space  today. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


IS  banking  careers  feelingthe  squeeze 


institutiooalized/’  the  manager  says. 

Suzanria  Opper,  a  consultant  in  New 
York  who  ^ledalizes  in  work-group  com¬ 
puting,  reamunends  that  IS  employees 


BY  CONNIE  WINKLER 

SPCOALTOCW 

The  actor’s  bmenc,  “Don’t  caO  us, 
We'D  caB  you”  is  prov^  just  as 
accurate  for  the  banking  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  in  a  state  at  hi^ 
economic  drama. 

Indeed,  at  the  end  of  first-quarter 
19B9.  the  commerrial  banking  industry 
held  1,526,255  full-time  emplotyees:  at 
the  end  of  first-quarter  1990,  that  figure 
stood  at  1,507,413.  according  to  the 
FDIC  Quarter^  Banking  Profile.  What 
this  translates  to  is  about  18342  layofis 
or  jobs  slaifaed  through  attiitkML 

Since  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
tbousaods  more  bank  employees  have 
sufiered  smikr  fates.  Although  data 
couldn't  be  located  on  the  number  of  in- 
formatioa  systems  employees  affected, 
recruiters  and  conadtants  report  a  rather 
bleak  outlook  for  the  industry.  . 

“It's  not  a  pretty  picture  for  bankiog. 
what  with  the  reft  of  the  financial  world 
sprawled  all  over  the  mat.'’  says  Chick 
Bisberg,  presidem  of  Two-hrty  S3rstenis. 
a  recruitment  firm  in  Livingston.  NJ. 
'Tm  hearing  firoro  senior-level  IS  manag¬ 
ers  who  were  unceremoniously  dumped 
into  the  marketplace  because  of  cutbacks, 
mergers  or  whatever  the  euphemism  (the 
company  uses  isj.” 

llie  stustion  is  espedaOy  painful  for 
the  IS  professional  whom  the  beaifiiunt- 
ers  label  “plain  vanilla.”  Bisberg  offers  lit¬ 
tle  hope  for  IS  managers  with  genetic 
management  backgrounds:  ‘They've 
done  a  solid  job  for  20  to  25  years,  and 
suddenly  they're  without  prospects." 

These  plain  vanillaa  —  mostly  middle- 
aged.  middle  managers  who  have  only 


worked  on  mainframes  in  the  banking  in-  dates,  a  management  consulting  firm,  take  time  to  get  some  LAN  experience, 
dustry  —  are  paying  for  the  huge  upbeav-  Banks  are  Implementing  major  cost-cut-  After  that.  ^  advises  them  to  move  into 
ab  now  facing  the  financial  arena.  It’s  an  ting  programs  and  have  a  surfeit  of  job  ap-  otherLANjobswithgreateropportuni- 
industiy  reeling  from  the  savings  and  loan  plicants.  ties  outside  of  the  banking  industry.  "The 


industry  reeling  from  the  savings  and  loan  plicants.  ties  outside  of  the  banking  industry.  "The 

crisis,  the  stock  market  and  real  estate  While  opportunities  are  dose  to  zero  realistic  finand^  services  pe<^  I  know 
crashes  and  banking  industry  cutbacks  for  some,  job  scene  improves  dramati-  arelookingtomoveout,”8hea^. 
and  consolidations.  cally  if  employees  have  strong  technical 

Curiously,  the  savings  and  loan  de-  skills,  according  to  employment  special-  Oldiwa  show 
fouhs  have  hMl  a  lesser  impact  on  IS  em-  ists  contacted  nationally.  Demand  is  high  One  hidden  area  of  opportunity  is  what 
ployinenL*  The  thrifts  frequently  ran  M  technical  expertise  in  workstations  John  deckers  calls  the  "oldies  but  gol- 
smaller  systems  and  were  dies.”  This  means  kikowing 

always  ib^  on  IS  help  any-  how  to  use  systems  that  are 

way,  employment  experts  Two  steps  back  not  trendy  but  are  still  being 

S*y-  Hard  times  in  banking  and  ftnandal  industries  kits  solaria,  too  used  because  management 


cally  if  employees  have  strong  technical 
skills,  according  to  employment  special-  Oldiwa  show 
ista  contacted  nationally.  Demand  is  high  One  hidden  area  of  opportunity  is  what 
M  technical  expertise  in  workstations  John  deckers  calls  the  "oldies  but  gol- 

dies.”  This  means  kikowing 
how  to  use  systems  that  are 

%  back  not  trendy  but  are  still  being 

Hard  limes  in  banking  and  finandal  industrifs  kits  salaries,  too  used  because  management 

I  — ^  I  - 1  can’t  afford  to  replace  them. 

sotion  ■  —  ^ - j - - -  says  deckers,  the  founder 

Most  of  the  oatxoi’s  leading  Avmtr  whwtin  Securities  Bokai^  SecurWes  and  presdent  of  JW]  Con- 

banks,  ranging  from  Chase  - IZ'” - -  suiting.  Inc.  in  Denver. 

Manhattan  in  New  YoA  to  [  CIO/VP/DirKtoro<IS  $87318 - $83311  $77.^  ,  which  liBs  jobs  in  mainframe 

Bank  of  Boston  and  Bank  of  Project  tniaager _ $50.950  $55,615  $49,281  $49,250  shops.  Programmers  jast 

$38237  $32,731  $33,053  $33331  to  learn  and  play  wiA 

have  already  had  major  em-  I  -  LI  I _ 1 _ j  the  newest  tc^s  and  prod- 

ployee  layo^.  Even  banks  ucts  and  then  move  on.  he 

experienong  no  cutbacks  m  says,  but  firms  are  stuck 

IS  are  affected:  Employee  okorale  is  low,  and  interfaces,  the  C  programming  Ian*  with  old  systems  now  more  than  ever, 

and  less  work  gets  done  because  employ-  guage,  Unix,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows.  While  the  East  Coast  arkd  the  Sunbelt 
ees  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  divioe  tiU  computer-aided  software  engineering  are  no  longer  the  prmnised  lands,  recruit- 
meaning  of  the  tr^maikager  realignments  tools  and  expert  systems.  ers  report  that  they're  having  better  luck 

at  many  institutkons,  employees  at  several  The  most  sought-after  expertise,  re-  placing  IS  professionals  in  the  Midwest  — 

large  banks  report.  cruiters  say,  is  in  local-area  rtetwork  man-  Illinois.  Ohio,  Wisconsin  —  andCatifomia, 

Novdkere  is  the  upheaval  greater  than  agement,  e^keciaily  connecting  net-  particularly  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  Northeast  —  particularly  in  the  worked  personal  computers  to  other  dowever,  relocation  is  no  longer  the 
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meaning  of  the  ^  maikager  realignments  tools  and  expert  systems, 
at  many  institutkons,  employees  at  several  The  most  sought-after  expertise,  re 
large  banks  report.  cruiters  say,  is  in  local-area  network  man- 

Novdkere  is  the  upheaval  greater  than  agement,  e^kecially  connecting  net- 


in  the  Northeast  —  particularly  in  the  worked  personal  computers  to  other  dowever,  relocation  is  no  longer  the 
Boston  and  New  York  headquarters  of  the  systems.  At  one  Wall  Street  bank,  an  of-  salvationthatitseeinedtobeinthel97(}$ 
nation's  biggest  banks  and  financial  insti-  automation  manager  hired  LAN  ad-  and  19808.  An  increasing  number  firms 
tutioos.  ministrators  one  year  ago  for  $35,000  to  refuse  to  pay  the  average  $15,000  that  it 

IS  employees  whose  jobs  are  "safe"  $40,000;  this  year,  the  starting  salary  is  costs  to  rek^te  a  family.  Likewise,  iikdi- 
are  nocketheless  suffering  the  ramifica-  $55,000  to  $60,000.  Suddenly,  LANs  viduals  are  hesitant  to  take  on  that  ri^ 
tkms,  sahrywise.  Even  though  h's  good  have  the  blessing  of  senior  IS  manage-  themselves.  People  now  a^  themselves, 
news  that  these  people  stiii  have  jote.  ment,  the  manager  reports.  "Until  now,  "What'sthedownsideifthingsdon'twork 
they  can  expect  only  slight  salary  in>-  IS  got  away  with  thinl^g  of  PCs  as  toys,  out  at  the  new  assignment"  Bisberg  says. 

provements,  says  Roger  CConikor,  se-  When  they’re  networked,  in  order  to  - 

nior  consultant  at  Edward  I^riin  Asso-  function  effectively,  the  LANs  have  to  be  Wmkier  is  a  free-lance  writer  buedm  Seattle. 
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“  I  IWNK  IT'S  TIME  HE  GOT  ms  CWM  SUBSCRIPTICW  TD  G^^PUTERWORU).'' 

YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Why  the  best  call 
Compaq  home. 

At  Coapiq,  our  coouDoo^eue  ipproad)  to  bustoess  h«s 
hdped  ottlE  ut  •  worid  ieider  in  advanced  pertood  coinput- 
era.  But  tt*!  our  coomltiDent  to  people,  our  rdenUesa 
dedkratkm  to  building  a  quality  work  cDvinMUDem,  that's 
heart  of  our  Mcceia.  AtCoaipiq,ourpeopleflDdanenvlron- 
ment  where  they’re  eocouraged  to  put  their  greMeat  abHRles 
to  the  test  •  pushing  the  Ufflita  of  tediQology,  and  lodLtkg 
practkal  solutions  to  the  needs  of  today’s  PC  user. 

Why  do  the  best  call  Compaq  home?  Because  Compaq 
brings  out  the  best  in  its  people. 

Business  Software 
Development 

Perlorm  distributed  computing  in  a  dient/server  environ- 
rnem  using  GL  languages  and  rdatlonal/SQL  database 
technology.  Provide  systems  development  in  a  multlHtser 
networked  environment,  including  LAN  Manager,  NetWare  and 
Vines.  Develop  and  support  mamiiacturlng.  finance,  sales/ 
marketing  and  engineering  systems  in  an  Integrated  hardware 
piatform. 

Network/Operating  Systems 
Technical  Support 

Plan,  Inst^  and  support  UNK,  OS/2,  Windows,  VMS  and 
M’E/XLProgranunlngknowlet^prequlred.  Develop  strategy, 
desi^i  and  support  of  NetWare,  LAN  Manager  and  Vines 
network  operating  systems.  Dnipt  worW-wide  networks  using 
TCP/IPandOSL 

Data  Network  Engineering 

Design  and  devdop  worldwide  PC-based  network  systan 
using  Mglvspeed  muUHwotoocri  routers  and  LAN  technologies. 
Deslpi  Ethernet  systems  using  twisted-pair  tedinology  and 
deOne  routing  systems  to  support  IP.  IPX  and  Vines  routing. 
Develop  and  maintain  Compaq's  Bveirear  data  communication 
pUft.  uUUzlAg  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO. 

Compaq  offers  competitive  salaries,  comprehensive 
benefiu.  and  an  unequaled  work  envlroameoL  Byouarc 
interested  in  one  of  these  unique  opportunitiea.  simply  submit 
your  resume,  stating  the  posi^  to  which  you  wish  to  be 
considered,  to;Q>am  Cbritpoir  Cbrporohon,  Dept.  CWtOIS- 
aH.P0.8ox632mHoasion,rexm  77269^ 

Cawfimt  a m  atltmmUim  mifom 


comPM 


S/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 


With  Whinmwi  Hwi,  die  laMCM  dnrcAirnd  MCh)uc»l  tanwco  comptay  (ded.- 
caicd  uneitr  lo  die  AS/400  and  S/3S  ayattdtO  u>  die  (ouavy.  Fmvidind  tccliii^ 
wppon  10  many  of  the  «of  Fortane  20  CMpomea  n  AAcnea.  are  are  the  coneutong 
cipena,  cotannaed  to  iMMenoe  lochoelotiea,  aaendlng  w  deteik  and  ueaiicig 
aoiutkMM.  Oirr  acectemed jpotani  aad  phene tixnal  aucaaa  ho«>e  cieaicd  a  need  for 
uleryed  Data  IVorMaiwg  AOFKSSIONALS  lo  ahaie  in  a  Auute  of  aigiufkant  dial 
imge  and  i«o«rd  in  a  ti^Wy  pmfiriain  tean  emvotwienL 
We  currcMly  requite  tndttnduala  andi  2*  yean  ao4id  Syaien  3S.  ot  AS400  rapen 
enee.  SPC  IB  and  pteftcicacy  in  any  of  the  ioOoartAf 

■  Teelmlral  Conavklng  •  Dm  CcwMunlcwiotia 

•  Oeetfd  «  erWeea  Mananewrcn 

•  Bdocaatoe  *  Tralniag  •  ^oWiici  Pewopttm 

POSITIONS  ARE  ClfKBENTl.Y  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICACa  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOUS. 

Get  to  the  HAST  of  diailengc  and  renatd  at  Wtamnan 
Han.  We  offer  one  of  tte  (tneat  oonpemanoo  pnekago 
n  die  laduairy,  mchtdrng  high  earaUig  potential.  paOiea> 
diaeraity.  incemiaca.  paid  itMunnee  coottagt.  letocantm 
aSoarence  and  other  wnpmaiae  benefitt.  MeiaB  aend  your 
'caumc  inatfKaaotirideAeew:  JaMd  SoSb,  tHfenoroT 
ixrWtlog.  WHttAoo  Ufa.  5^  g^t  RuaieHteid  Ao^. 
S«atK42S.tMiStafd.(L«Ol4A('*M>9T|.2rW.Eiqual 
Opportunicy  Emptoyer  M/P 


Whittman-Hart 

HirlmlrrmlhMMnlfanisr^nltiiMMiv 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


WE  DON’T  JUST 
RIDE  ON  A  GREAT 
REPUTATION 


tmeawO^eonMiingiDrovarS^yMn  Eiotltno*  «  Mrvic*.  quaMy  and  rwutt* 
R't  •  raputanon  you  cm  tm  enuO  tt 

Wya  now,  aa  ara  iinunj  paopia  wiffl  S-pkiS  yava  axpananca  m  any  ol  tha 


•M  MAMniAMl,  PC,  At/«00 
cut,  0C2.  AOABA*.  OAACI^ 
CO«OL.«IIASiKIMLKN.  Pt/l.flPQNI 
OtylfVt.  VM/CMAUMU 
OCC  VAX.  ftMCflOVAX.  VAX  CUimRS 
OKACLC.  NOS,  OATATSKVE.  ULTNA.  MANTIS 
VAX/VMS.  DCL.  ACMS.  TOMS.  CTBOSO  PAV1IOLL 
cosot.  OlSOt.  NPON 


kvaaorv.  you  l  anioy  an  aieaaant  salary,  paid 
a  raputam  ol  an  Musiry  laadar.  For  mora 
(«04)  ar  fas  (a04)  MS-ltas  or 

yata  NaaraaHawal  Cerperaiap.  Partaiaiar 
ia«.  Mam.  Oaargla  30343.  An  Equal  Op> 


Numerous  oppoMuniiies 
ensi  *Of  on-ime  and  oau 
tuse  eppMcst>on$  p^As  as 
as  sysiems  programme's 
ano  06A  s  Fee  PM  PiMse 
C4I*  or  seno  resume  «o 
KaHf)  Nalehta.  CPC 
Syslama  Saarch.  Irtc. 

203  Hartiapa  Park 
LAka  Wy«a.  $C  2>710 
■03^031*212S 


aand  yov  raatawa  lo  Paga  at  4 
400 Caaiat.  1100  Ji»iibqii  Paff) 
portiawy  Ewgioyar 


ATC 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE 
J  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mc»erov>*,d  o'  •«*- 

•ov^g  AW  CuaOu  DCS. 
lOMS  rWS  JAACl£  aroa. 

'3«a>  OalKom  Oa  J. 

UW‘I  •WKAX  S*«t>no,er 
AS4O0  3FC  VAI  Coaei  or 
FenroA  aoa  S  W  OA  «r| 

!  POS  w’g  Aa"*"^  m- 
WvS  DOS  'MS  Ol 
DCS  si*i»m>  S'oeri  ore 

VAS  SMWns  U9r«  OASOl 
Hgr  AS*B«I  Horw'o:  Se'iyon. 
Oa  Axoiyait  OaxiO'  norng  cr 

pooAior'S  CoMOramo 

T>ia  UnParvood  Qreap,  btc. 

ern«nrr.e  m  S.^t4  r 
Aa.sien  NC  }rs(i« 

.9<tl  '12  1024 
'AS  ;9’i,  r|)  M*2 


A  Reputation  You  Can  Be  Proud  Of 


TECHNICAL 


OrcMOiQ-  Oynarrac  oorv 
stAong  cowyony  raquiros 
aaporwcoo.  hands-on 
inginctor  vid  manager. 
AHKy  to  provida  viaion 
and  dVact  odarMons  in 
an  expanding  training  Oh 
yiaion.  IBM  mainfiViia 
a«anenca  is  esaarttial. 
Ok  or  relational  main- 
(rame  dattbosa  axpan- 
anca  B  raquirad. 

Sand  raeume  to: 


Growing  sub.  Cbgo. 
consiMng  co.  needs 
Progmr.  with  strong 
Powertiouse  Ut^. 
Stimulating  work  on^ 
ron  A  varied  projects. 
Highly  oompet.  salary  to 
motth  exp.  level.  If  int. 
send  conf.  resume  to: 
BJ.  Abremo,  Rm  338. 
1MN.MkMgBn.Cli90. 
•0801. 


As  a  progressive  and  drnamc 
foTheere  deireiopmant  Arm.  «*e  are  redafirv 
•ng  tme  ot-me-art  soNware  wdh  an  mnova- 
twe  systems  arcMacture  product  end  out- ' 
standtfig  aopjcaacns  for  the  heaahcare 
mdusey  Beyond  thaL  we  re  working  on 
some  e*aang  new  developments 

A  maier  profed  m  Ft  Weyne.  M 
has  creeled  opporkmaiei  tor  severe!  pro- 
grammert  at  at  teveB.  Programmmg  experi- 
arKe  n  CCA  Model  204  uaar  languaga  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  wB  accept  comprehenaiva 
•ipertence  m  063.  COBOt.  Pl/1  or  C  and 
tram  m  M204  Expenance  inth  tBM  3090  m 
an  MVS  and  CiCS  anvironment  dasrabie 
Fut-amt  poaBona.  competiave 
compensaaon  and  reiocabon  opaont  to 
BrBdad  appacanti  VouV  be  irsercsted  m 
our  gmwtKopponuniaes 


MANAOet  MS  7  to  10  yeas 
n  matilKUTiQ.  SM  3080 
MVS.URP,AD6iO.IOM&fl 

S/A  F/A  and  Progfiwnm 
CCS/VSAM.  COBOL  DMS. 

OaviyU-WM 
RaSouVMastanCo 
P.O.  Box  306140 
N«sh«8a.TN  37230 
61S-381-2714 


cpnailinq  twi  a  Oottg  lor  an 


«an  Mchrial  nwtkaang  atp- 
pot  KnoiUAdat  <4  DCS  «v> 
CASEMApnAwwiM 
Pmm  tuemi  yaw  raaimM  iv 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  reaches  more  highly 
skilled  computer  professionals  than  any 
other  newspaper  or  magazine  -  Sunday, 

■  daily,  or  trade. 

612,703  of  them  to  be  exact.  And  this 
audience  is  even  verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (ABC),  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  auditor  of  publication  circula¬ 
tions.  And  from  JCL  to  Unix  profession¬ 
als,  DEX  VAX  to  IBM  PC  professionals, 
these  job  candidates  have  the  skills  your 
company  needs. 


Access  OB  •  Adabas/Natvnl  •  Answer/DB  •  DaUcotn/ 
DB  •  DB2  •  dBase  •  DL/1  •  Focus  •  Idat  •  1DM5  •  IMS  • 
Informix  •  IMS  DB/DC  •  Ingres  •  Inquro  •  MinUs  •  Mod- 


I  el204*N 

I  •  System  POT  Full  Details  on  fa  *  Unifr  • 
The  Key  Skills 

j  Computerworid  ' •  ^  PC 

reaches.  caBJohn 
I  Corrigan,  Vice  Presi- 

•  Fortran.  Uent/Classifi^ Adver-  n.RfGUl 

•  SAS.st  tising.  at  800/343-  itA-os/z- 

PICK  •  T  6474  (in  MA,  508/  MS  •  ACF/ 
VTAM  .  879-0700).  .  LU6.2  • 

NCP/VTA  I _ ^ _ |T*T*  Con¬ 

trol  Dau  •  Cray  •  DEC  VAX  •  DEC  POP  •  Hooeywdl 
Bun  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  IBM  S/3X  •  Data  General  •  Hew- 
tett-F^kard  •  NAS  •  NCR  •  Prime  •  Tandem  •  Sperry  • 


aa*  Sybase 
ra  *  Unify  • 
ase-CAD/ 
r-fflM  PC 
s  •  Oisoss  • 
ADA«AD6 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


ft'hfre  ihe  best  him  look.  Emy  wttk 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


50  Ways 
To  Leave 
Your 


In  today's  world  of  mergers  and  buyouts,  your  future  with  a 
company  can  be  uncertain.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  charge  of 
vour  career.  There  can  be  up  to  50  companies  at  TECH  FAIR'  where 
you  can  meet  and  discuss  the  high  tech  marketplace. 

TECH  FAIR  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  engineers  and 
computer  systems  professionals  to  meet  face-to-face  with  high 
technology  companies  who  have  job  openings  that  need  to  be  filled 
immediately. 

At  TECH  FAIR,  you  can  find  out  what  you're  worth,  explore  new 
career  possibilities,  get  a  closer  bok  at  projects  and  position  openings, 
all  in  an  informal,  no  pressure  atmosf^ere. 

So.  come  to  TECH  FAIR  and  find  50  ways  to  leave  your  company. 

There's  a  TECH  FAIR  coming  to  your  area  soon. 


pill  LlJ  :j  3)  LH I  DLii  1 1 1 


October  15  - 16 

Long  Beach  Airport  Marriott,  Long  Beach,  CA 
October  22-23 

Grand  Kempinski,  Dallas,  TX 

October  29  -  30 
Airport  Hilton,  Mpis,  MN 

Free  Admission 
Hours:  3PM-8PM 


XEROX 


l.s. careers.  Inc. 


OCTOBER  15, 1990 


Systam  Analyst 
Elaetronic  Printing 
Systems 


Xerox  Corporation  is  (be  leading  developer  of  ad 
vanced.  inielliuBni  efectronic  printing  systems. 
Career  opponuniues  now  exei  for  expciierKcd  Sys¬ 
tems  An^ysts  in  the  LA  basin. 

Primary  respomftiilities  will  include  providing  lech- 
nica)  support  to  our  mariceting  effort  and  serving 
as  a  omsullant  to  our  customers;  designing  and 
impknienting  printing  systems  solutions  in  a  variety 
of  fioftwaic  and  hardware  cnviroHments;  prepanng 
anafysis  of  customer  printing  needs;  verifying  oon- 
neaivtiy  options;  preparing  sample  print  appbca 
tions;  serving  as  i^rucaJ  focal  point  in  customer 
picsentatioas. 

The  ideal  candktaic  will  have  a  degree  in  computer 
science  and  a  broad  lan^  of  knowledge  or  expe¬ 
rience  in  mainfraineenviiQninenl  (IBM 
JES3.  VM  RSCS^  DOSrvSE  POWER),  applicaixms 
sartwaR(OCF.GDOM.SAS,CICSi.daiaGonitnun 
•cation  (VTAM.  NCR  SNA5DLC.  BSC),  net 
works  and  peripheral  hardware.  AFP  expenenct 
would  be  an  asset.  Prior  experience  with  Xerox 
ElecitQoic  Priming  Systems  a  plus. 

Xenai  can  offer  you  an  etceOerM  siakry  and  a  compre 
hensnv  benete  package.  Xerox  also  provides  a 
progreaive  marketing  and  technical  training  pR> 
gram.  For  piompt.  cooHdental  oonsideratiMi.  please 
send  your  resume  with  earnings  hjsury  ur.  HMag 
Ctnire  M— gir,  Xcrea  Catgomtloa,  Wriltra 
Region.  1151  Earn  FinI  StreM.  S«Rt  ISM.  Snats 
Ana.  CA  PZTtS.  Xerox  is  an  equal  opportunity 
emptoyer. 


The  only  thing  more 
impressive  than  the 
project  itself  is  the 
opportunity  it  creates. 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  the  15th  largest  corporation  in 
America,  has  embarked  on  a  project  that  will  directly  affect 
each  of  our  insurance  operating  divisions  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

Once  online,  the  AEgle-Ceneral  Ledger  system  will  give 
each  of  our  divisions  more  direct  control  over  their  finan¬ 
cials,  substantially  enhancing  their  efficiency  and 
competitive  edge. 

At  the  heart  of  this  system  is  the  general  ledger  application 
package  of  Walker  Interactive  Software  and  our  own 
advanced  large  scale  IBM  mainframe  environment.  Our 
team  of  dynamic  professionals,  committed  to  the  use  of 
emerging  technologies,  will  lead  the  project. 

To  make  the  most  of  our  investment,  we're  expanding  our 
team  with  professionals  fluent  in  the  use  of  Walker 
Interactive  Software  and  experienced  in  large  scale  projects. 

Systems  Advisors/ 

Senior  Software  Consultants 

You'll  participate  in  the  technical  design  aspects  of  the 
project,  analyzing  and  testing  the  Walker  system  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  system  solution  to  our  business  specifications. 

To  be  considered,  bring  us  at  least  five  years'  experience 
with  Walker  Interactive  Software  general  ledger  applications. 

Senior  Analyst 
Programmers/Specialists 

You,  too,  will  participate  in  technical  design  and  program¬ 
ming  for  the  project.  You  will  need  at  least  two  years' 
experience  with  Walker  Interactive  Software  general  ledger 
applications. 

Common  to  all  positions  is  the  need  for  technical 
proficiency  with  VSAM,.  CICS,  COBOL,  JCL  and  VM,  an 
appropriate  college  degree,  strong  analytical,  interpersonal 
and  communication  skills,  and  the  ability  to  work  as  part  of 
a  close  knit  team. 

Significant  sign-on  bonuses,  full  relocation  expenses,  highly 
competitive  salaries,  exceptional  benefits  and  a  state-of-the- 
art  environment  are  all  possible  for  the  best  and  brightest. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  considered,  contact  us  today.  Send  your 
resume  to:  David  Brogan,  YF56,  Financial  Staffing,  Dept. 
3726A,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  CityPlace,  Hartford,  CT  06103. 
Your  reply  will  be  acknowledged  and  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Principals  only;  no  phone  calls,  please. 


Aetna  is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


(  onipiitcni orld  Kccniitnicnt  \(livrlishi}>  Works. 
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''Ccunputerworld  is  our  primary  source 
to  find  the  right  pool 
of  top  technic^  tsdent.”  ^ 


Bill  Young 
President 
Bill  Young  &  Associates 


F  or  over  a  decade,  Bill  Young  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Fairfax,  VA,  has  been  providing 
cost-effective  contingency  and  retained  search 
services  to  companies  nationwide.  With  a  client 
base  of  small,  mid-sized  and  FOnune  500  com¬ 
panies,  the  firm  specializes  in  recruitment 
for  data  processing,  engineering,  com¬ 
munications,  consulting,  manufac¬ 
turing,  financial  services  and 
defense.  On-sUe  consulting 
and  complete  administra-  , 

tive/office  support  place¬ 
ment  are  offer^  by  other 
company  divisions  as  well. 

As  explained  by  President  Bill 
Young,  they  have  a  product 
to  sell  —  and  that  product  is 
people. 

"I  consider  myself  to  be  a  technical 
talent  scout.  Every  year  we  talk  with 
over 50,000 prof essionals  Of  those,  we 
actively  work  with  about  10 percent  —  the 
5000  or  so  top  candidates.  Our  job  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  best  qualified,  the  cream  cftbe  crop.  Here, 
Computerworld  serves  as  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  us find 
top  talent  for  new  opening  —  and  new  openings for  avail¬ 
able  talent. 

"The  initial  and  most  immediate  goal  of  our  recruitment 
advertising  is  to  fill  requisitions  for  existing  positions. 
Computerworld  is  our  primary  source  to find  the  right 
pool  of  top  technical  talent.  And,  uvr^Computerworld, 
we  also  get  a  secondary  residual  value  that 's  difficult  to 
measure.  As  a  direct  result  cfour  recruitment  advertising  in 


Computerworld,  we’ve  gotten  specific  retainers 
with  new  client  companies  —  plus  second¬ 
ary  referrals  up  to  12  and  18  months  later. 
Computerworld  definitely  gets  us  talking  to  the 
right  people. 

"Because  Computerworld  is  the  pulse  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  industry,  the  right  people  take 
notice.  So  when  our  recruitment  advertising 
appears  in  Computerworld,  we  know 
we  re  telling  the  rigbtpeople  about 
our full-service  package  that  en¬ 
compasses  everythingfrom  initial 
screening  and  resume  preparation 
to  travel  arrangements,  reloca¬ 
tion  issues,  salary  negotiations  — 
even  personnel  practices  and  out¬ 
placement. 

"Looking  ahead,  we  hope  to  expand 
our  search  service  into  the  global 
marketplace.  When  the  time  is  right, 
we  ’ll  be  counting  on  Computerworld 
to  help  Bill  Young  &  Associates  target 
international  recruitment pro^cts  as 
well.  As  long  as  we  ’re  in  the  business, 
Computerworld  will  always  hold  a  prominent 
position  on  our  recruitment  advertising  schedule. " 
Computerworld.  We  re  helping  serious  employers  and 
qualified  information  systems,  communications  and  PC 
professionals  get  together  in  the  computer  community. 

Every  week.  Just  ask  Bill  Young.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  CompureniorW  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


COIIIWlIBBIIIOiaD _ 

The  u/eMy  neicspi^ter  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 


Bomobi  375  Cochiniae  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
Mew  Wiefct  Mack  Center  1, 365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Waehhigtna  DXa  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairftx,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Olftrn  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (312)  827-4433 
tn«4«|elc»i  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
Sea  rriDciauft  18008  Sky  Paik  Circle,  Su#e  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


STATE  OF  IDAHO 
DEPT  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Assistant  Director 
Information  Systems  Division 


The  D^Mrtment  of  Law  Enforcement  has  an  immediate  requirement 
for  a  hands*<}n  Administrator  «Mth  an  extensive  Public  Safety  artd/or 
Law  Enforcement  background  in  a  large  mainframe  DP  oration. 
Our  envtronment  is  a  cluster  of  VAX  VMS  6320's  with  WANS.  LANS, 
on>lin^real*time  message  switching,  records  management  data  bases 
and  ofnce  automation  a^kations  servi^  a  network  of  over  300  ter¬ 
minals  and  150  plus  PC's  located  in  cnminal  justice  agerrdes  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Responsibilities  include  overseeing  the  total  needs  assessment  of  the 
data  center,  long.rarrge  planning,  computer  center  desi^  and  con¬ 
struction  as  weir  as  sterns  artd  network  planning,  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  procurement.  Successful  appikants  must  pass  an  extensive 
persorsal  bad^round  check  and  polygraph  examination. 

Please  forward  your  resume  arsd  salary  history  to  the  Idaho  Dept  of 
Law  Erdoroment,  Dept  |B,  P.O.  Box  55,  Boise  ID,  63707  to  arrive  not 
later  than:  11/30/1990. 

Equal  Qnpirfmty  £trpk>fftr 


\  lerrifii 
(.)ppf)rt  u  nit\ 


'Anaiystt  •rth  J  o>  mere 
VMTs  nOwience  SioeHeni 
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RaaMreMfiangle  Atm 

4i09«Wiiercm»ao 
Suite  307 
NC?>W» 

i-MO-asz-izrs 

(■03)7M-1M4 
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PROGRAMMERS 

AND 

ANALYSTS 

Tbe  Ocy  of  Aostio.  Texas  is  expaodtng  afsKio  de- 
vetopmeot  traow  for  their  fuxoctal  and  public 
utility  •yatem*.  Ausdo.  the  State  Capitol  of  Texas, 


dollars.  AusUo  is  located  in  the  cemniTTexai  hU! 
country  on  tbe  Colorado  River. 

We  are  Kcklj^  Progranu&en  and  Anatyso  with  a 
mlalauiB  of  2  years  io  a  high  volutee.  maiabaDe 
fMVS/XA)  covirooruem  wiA  experience  In  arry  of 
the  follonitig  areas: 

IMAL/OATACOM 

iobd5d03<MM)50eF 

rnhilr  tltillty  PUUm 
■  Irrilri  Ijriumi 
|oh#5603tMI050Cr 

AiOHLGn/GfS  Raaodal/ 
Acccustiag  Paduan 
Jobd96MiMM20£p 

MloifflucB  qualificttiou  toclude  a  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  to  Computer  Sdcnce.  Manaarateiu  Infonn- 
tfoo  System,  tlwirim  or  related  odd.  plin  expe- 
rknce  in  computer  programming  and  aialysls  of 
software  in  a  minfriine  environmctw.  Some  poal- 
doM  may  require  supervisory  expcftenee . 

Applkxctoas/fesumes  mat  be  received  to  the 
EmpfoyeBcm  Oflke  no  later  than  Fridqr.  October 
26.  1990.  Submit  to-.  CITY  OF  AUSTIN.  Human 
Besources  OepL,  Employmeru  Office.  P.O  Box 
1088,  Ausdo,  Texas  78767  Please  ioclode  fob 
ounfoer  witb  ^tplkadoii/rcsume 
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OflACU  DATABASE  ADMMffiTRATOR 
STUDENT  MFORMATKM  SYSTEMS 
MMVmSnr  OS  DALMOIMU.  DAVIS 

To  anieawly  tnaaga  9m  SCTXMACLE  litMiii.  9m  DBA  «wa 
earWM  ta  •womaon  M  tw  naw  aysisw.  dwamant  aecaw,  pn- 
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Dawla.OM.CA  96618  by  NnsntwrS.  ttW 
eoML  opPOfmMrrr/AFFtwuTME  achon  employer 


The  Riglit  Envirenment. 
The  Mgltt  lifestyle. 

USAA  is  successful  becBuse  we've  always  made  people  and  advanced  technology  our 
highest  priorities.  Our  people-nrst  orienuKion  means  superb  work  aid  lecreatioa  envi- 
ronmenis.  open  comffiBnicatkn  and  team  supporc  II  means  t  four-day  week,  a  vigorous 
career  developmem  and  innovative  benefits.  Technology  leadership  means  imeiBive 
'Total  Quality  Managcmcnf  and  coiuinuous  development  and  redevelopment  of  systems 
applications. 

In  San  Antonio.  Texas,  you'll  discover  a  rich  muhi-culuiral  lifestyle  that  combines 
urban  amenities,  easy  commuting  and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  die  nMion.  It's  a 
great  (rface  to  raise  a  family,  and  we  ought  lo  know.  USAA's  oorponue  family  is  one  of 
ihe  biggest  and  bea  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  an  incegraied  family  of  companies  provid¬ 
ing  insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officeni  of  America's  armed  forces 
since  1922. 

NMBWMESPECULIST 

•  Requires  6  yeas  experience  in  configuratioa  and  envoonmeotal  ptaiming.  installaaioB. 
vendor  coordination,  and  problem  trsolution  for  IBM  roamframe  and  I/O  equqmeni  or 
plug  conqmiUe  eqtdvale^  in  a  large  multi-CPU  MulU-Vendor  computer  center 

•  Commtmicaiion  equipment  experience  preferabie 

•Knowledge  of  the  most  current  IBM  mainframes,  IBM  1/0  equipment,  md  plug 
compatible  equipment  available 


•  Requires  2-3  yean  experience  installing  purchased  packages  with: 

—  Software  iaslallaiion  using  SMPE 

—  CA  Products  to  include:  CAl.  CA7.  CAI 1  or  ACP2 

-  Experience  supporting  programmers,  operators,  and  end  users 


•  Minunum  of  8  yean  experience  with  SNA 

•  College  &cgfttfar  equivalent  experience  required 

•  Proven  skills  required: 

—  VTAM^'ICP  Oinip  Debugging  —  LU  6.2 1 

—  VTAM/NCP  Trace  Analysis  — 374Ss.1 

—  VTAM/NCP  Control  and  Flow  — Neeworl 

—  VTAM  Programnring  —Necworl 


—  LU  6.2  Developmeia  BxperieDce 

—  374Ss.  Token  Ring 

—  Network  Performance  Tuning 

—  Network  Manageroeni  Tools  use  and/or 
devdopmeni:  Netview  or  Neonasier 


Make  (be  right  move  for  all  the  right  reaaons!  Qualiried  candidBies  shoidd  send  a 
resiineio; 


USAA 

USAASoUdifig 

$aa  Antoiiio,  Texw  7S2SM0SS 

Attn:  Emptoyment  A  Placcmcnt/SO/TlL/CW 

FAX:  (512)  498-14S9 


USAA 


No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportimity  Employer.  M/F/H/V. 
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Pv  CIBM  I  MkKvHt  Tfucktoad  Carriar  Leading 
9609  tachnotogy  AS400  B60.  Sataffia  oonrnjn- 
cabon  wah  llaat,  Bacdonc  Data  imareham.  and 
kaaraetwa  Voioa  Raaponaa  sytMms  naa^ 
manti;  2  to  3  yarn  expanwica  on  Systam  38  or 
AS400.  RP6  HI  aid  CLP,  and  mnimum  2  yaar  da- 
grw.  Sand  raauma  and  salary  tvttory  «>:  BM  0^ 
raatar.  Munaoa  TranaporMlan,  M.  88i  Bt  Bd^ 
Momiidu8i.L  81481 
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COMPUTERWO 


A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  talent  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
fact,  tnere  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
coo  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  charmed.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today’s 
business,  so  has  the  efieaiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

What's  more,  many  of  today  s  recruiters  don’t  use  today’s 
most  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 


The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
‘  since  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
^  are  more  computers  in  today's  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  is  competing  for 
the  same  computer  talent  tcxby.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
n't  changing  for  the  better  -and  that's  sure 


Supply 


Demaad 


to  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  ’90s. 

« 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally 
reach  "active”  job  seekers  — 
those  who  actively  seek  out  the 
■  local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represent  2  in  10  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today’s 
computer  professioruls  are  "p^- 
sive  ”  job  seekers  —  those  who 


hr  mry  M  at  Mday’s 
c— jtr  lot  sedwri  ■ . 


lOR 
Artlrt  E 


would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  ’’non-movers”  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today’s  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What’s  worse,  if 
you’re  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
are  as  ine^iciera  as  their  limited  audience. 


More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  because  Computerworld  teacbes  over  6l2,0(X)  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that’s  rich  with  passive  and  aaive  job  seekers. 

That’s  why  more  companies  advenise  more  jobs  in  Compu- 
terworld  than  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computerworld  is  tne  single  place  where  America’s  computer 
professioruls  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  vou  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 

Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope.  Computertvorld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That's  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  start  generating  quality 
response. 


Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  f  10.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 


Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week’s  Computer  Careers 
section.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won’t.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 


For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 
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“We’ll  be  running  a  regular  recruitment 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld  to 
get  the  results  we  need.” 

—  Steven  TUllj- 
Pretiden 
Brannon  Twily.  Inc 


custom  software  development  com¬ 
pany  in  Norcross,  GA,  Brannon  & 

Tully,  Inc  provides  contract  programing/ 
consulting  services  to  a  diverse  client  base 
of  Fortune  500  companies,  utilities,  and 
communications  companies.  President  Ste¬ 
ven  Tully  knows  that  building  a  staff  of  expe¬ 
rienced  professionals  is  key  to  the  company's 
ongoing  succcM  in  developing  solutions- 
based  software  for  specific  applications. 

"Because  our  recruitment  advertising  plays 
a  vital  role  in  finding  the  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessionals  Brannon  &  Tully  needs, 
we  have  to  expect  one  thing.  Re¬ 
sults.  That's  why  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  puhlica- 
tion  we  use  for  recruitment 
advertising. 

"Of  the  over  50  professionals  we  hired  in 
the  past  18  months,  over  one-third  came 
from  Computerworld's  pool  of  qualified  readers.  At 
our  present  growth  rate,  we're  expecting  to  double  our 
size  in  the  next  18  months.  That  means  we  'll  be  looking  to 
augment  our  staff  with  more  and  more  industry, 


applications,  software,  and  programming  ex¬ 
perts  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  greater 
project  diversification. 

"With  Computerworld,  we  know  our  ads  get 
read  by  a  very  large  audience  of  seasoned  IS 
professionals.  Because  these  professionals  are 
not  industry  or  hardware  specific,  we  get  a 
larger  base  of  qualified  professionals  to  choose 
from.  We  also  get  national  reach.  In  fact,  within 
the  last  six  months  alone,  we  recruited  two 
candidates  who  moved  all  the  way  from 
California  to  the  Atlanta  area. 

"In  other  words,  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  in  Computerworld  draws 
bigger  numbers. 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping 
serious  employers  and  qualified 
information  systems,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together 
in  the  computer  community.  Every  week. 
Just  ask  Steven  TUIly.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
personnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment 
Advertising  Reptesenutive  today. 


COMPUIBaWRLD _ 

The  weekly  newsptqper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 

Boston:  375  Cochituaie  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701  9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  York:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  Street,  Rrxrhelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587  0090 
Washington,  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
los  Angeles:  18008  Sk>'  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Francisco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


An  iDG  Communications  Newspaper 
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Eagles  eitemadonars  Advancea  Tecrmoiogv 
Cfoup  B  a  fecogntteo  ncrfO  leaoer  m  irrfomi- 
acion  Engmeering 

Phenomenal  growtn  has  created  oppor- 
turapes  for  Nghfr  quaHAea 
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Write,  phone,  or  fax  Mr  David  P  Cuder  or 
Mr  OavidH  Schwartz 
Eagles  locemadonai.  where  the  reyyaros  for 
performance  are  suPstantiai  ^ 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Numbtr  of  Computmwoild  Raadtn 
with  Expoflonco  in  Key  bidiMtriM 
(Entile  Career) 


JobMuMiy 


of  CompuMnniM'*  AudWno*  . 


CampuWVRndarandConauMng . 147,897 

CanipuWrMaiulactmr .  79,521 

Wei  wa»M«npu>»»» . 37.110 

nwdunvRcat  oofnputtfa . . . . . .  . 45,838 

wWilcaieompiiWt . 33,861 

(KricifiRl  oompU«re . 47,758 

iseMcalwanistitiora . 24,888 

SoftnviraVandor . 130  589 

tolwMoatosystams  . 57,561 

tarnnadun-wal* .  74,667 

forsmW-ecalasyRtaira . 61,274 

for  pmona  oomnuMra  .  79  797 

fortactmicilwanistatkxu  . 26,379 

Non-CPU C^xieuWPioducts Manufacturer  .  38984 

V/WaaearAatatar .  27  557 

DPSantoaBuraau/contractDPServIcas .  53,077 

ConaUUnglpfannlng . 88,677 

Manufacturer  (not  oomputars) .  168  664 

!?■€■»»• . 52510 

Oownanant-fadare/atalenocal  .  110399 

.  40.108 

SSSfciSlSSlr.^.:.:::::^  g’SS 

TrenapettWon . !!26'03l 

VWwIaaeWretalTreaa .  .  .  111M5 

Bfuetllon . 125'^ 


SOURCE:  aa  Swwr  of  Auditor.  t4w  19M. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  Pre^ent/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 
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OUR  BUSINESS... 
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...IS  SMART  BUSINESS 
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•  -«nt)  aite  giyteoai  tedafcail  Bteiter 

•  Ha  imai  rib  ManteHi  Ums.  teUwate  teiafa’ttoniH 

MAKE  rr  YOURS... 


NETWORK  ANAUST 

tJuMy  waltevpMteli^teMialUte  teU 
aw  teiltepfa  pbaiw  fli^aa 

I  MX.  bi»HI  ate  ^tmm  atei  Ub  aUnnfalB  lili 
itMteHam  wwttete 

PROGRAMMER  ANAIYST 


«ab  OiaoL  ate  (9A  »  aril  aitaNai  Miras  ate  teipa  baivMMte 

informahon  ceitter/ 

DECISION  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 

M  ^aMM)  «te  rai^MB  tete  a«Bai  ate  steMt  teii  «•  aaoiM 

kmh  ate  Ub  aiten^io  BabRnaate  mm  actedr  bwteudB  te  1006.  IWM& 
Mtiun.  sgi  ate  lanra  wb-ao  uf  (Ons  lur^rta.  ca  AhteO  to  inatop 
asatao  ibnniinr>  ate  aw^  Mpp»n  «nfa  naaiMl 


...IN  MUMUKEE 


wpjlw-  film  m  Ibr  /  tebte  Qten  tete  amfmt  to  ter  empHaul 
^MbOijr^  rrHiawjfatewWteraafav  Blte«pMteNttebp>aar«te 
rf^ltectn  tm/imUr  ntebn  fnm  n§  teaterra  oO  tete  a  ra*  m  atenwtewi 
^  turning,  itewtemn  mV  tmltnanmm/ 

/teMMMtCbM»rte  ter  afaiirtonte»arMRldMf.^Mi«Mteto«wfaa 

Am/ oar  «r»r  afaw/  ter  ntewr  «y)te)rtMte*0  «*  .Wwda  amw  miMra) 

cvniMafr  to  Cmtew  ftnaoM  tejtei  *Cter>  Jbtmm  Caitote  *r  VTt 
V$i*fgvi  Vte*r  H>  Ah  4X1  WteaRtop  VT  HJOi  MlS  da  On  j^fin^trr 
A'teM  fapteii*  -  tenara  m/  tetearHMs arp  TwiRiO  fanamate » .^fph 


contrIls 

CONTOOtS  GROUP 


NSON 


hENCX) 


SOFTWARE 


Honco  SofKvore  ti  the  irxkistrv  leoOer  in  the  information  integro- 
tion  market  provKJirsg  loofa  Which  improve  the  Oecteorvmomg 
proces  used  by  proreMonau  r>  mqor  ofoorgoWora  Our  iogrMD 
prodL>ct.  SVNChQONY.  vtevcn  ore  on  oionoi  VAX  computers, 
smuitoneoutey  Integrotes  text  one  doto  oHowtng  una  to  work 
directly  with  doto.  documents  frorn  multipie  word  proceaors,  and 
optically  iconned  documents 

A  Boston-Dosed  software  devetopment  compony.  Henco'i 
Product  Devetopment  Center  m  located  m  Carbondole.ColOfado. 

Vice  President  Of  Pioduct  Development 

•  Maneges  Engmeenng  and  Documentation 

•  Hves.  ttoms  ory)  contvvues  to  Duid  o  first-cioiB  team  devoted  to 
Quolty 

•  MinimiKn  ot  IS  yeor  expenence  with  ot  leost  5  yeors  r  o  motor 
corporation  in  product  development  monogernerv  poeiion 

•  Proven  rrock  record  of  successful  product  creation 

•  Knowledge  ol  odvonced  doto  modeii.  text  retrieval,  arxi 
imogmg  oeterooie 

•  BSmCSorreioteaitetateauKed  MSinCSdeteODie 


If  your  rewme  It  not  up  to  dole,  ptoose 
senderloKabftorhlsioryaryourpratoft- 
stonol  work  expeftorsee  to  Bosemory 
Motion.  Director  of  Humevt  Beampeei. 
Heneo  Softwe,  100  Fitt  Avenue. 
WoMhom.  MA  Q2IH  In  to  her  oPemion  ol 
<61 7)  •90'7671;  or  c<te  iBserwory  coBeef  at 
<61 7)  WO-MTO.  Mneipais  only  pleoM 


Cut 
Down  On 
Application 
Time 
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MARKETPLACE 


Tky  using  CD-ROM  tedinok^ 
to  diminate  costly  paper  trails 


BY  SmSON  L  GARFINKEL 

VKIALTOCW 

Need  to  KDd  three  binders  of 
forms  and  procedures  to  a  (!(»• 
en  offices  nd  upitate  them  ev- 
exy  month?  Why  not  put  the  in- 
fonnatkm  on  a  CIVROM? 
CfVRCHIs.  short  for  compact  tfisc/ 
resdnoly  memory,  look  just  fike  the  com> 
pact  tfism  that  have  been  sold  in  record 
stores  for  the  post  five  years,  escept  in¬ 
stead  of  hold^  digiti^  music,  they 
store  data  —  and  lots  of  it.  A  smgle  CIV 
ROM  can  hold  more  than  SOMd  bytes  of 
arformation. 

To  get  that  infarmatioQ  olf  the  disc, 
you  need  a  special  C1>-R(M  drive.  These 
driveskmkBwregutercompactdiscplay- 
cn,  enept  instead  of  cocmecting  to  your 
amplifer.  they  conoect  over  a  small  com¬ 
puter  systems  interfice  to  your  comput¬ 
er.  Most  CIVROM  drives  cost  anywhere 
from  1300  wholesale  to  $900  retafl. 

Becauae  the  data  00  most  CD-ROMs  is 
arranged  according  to  Intematiooal  Stan- 
dvds  Orgaaiatiao  standards,  you  can 
read  most  CD-ROMs  on  different  kinds  of 
computers,  inchidiiig  IBM  (^rsooal  Com- 
putm,  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macin- 
tosbes  and  a  nundier  of  workstatioos. 

For  nearly  three  yean,  publishers 
have  been  using  CD-RCHds  to  deliver 
lOOM-byte  databases  to  the  de^op.  For 
cnniple.  ydu  can  buy  a  CD-ROM  set  coo- 


direcUffies  that  you  want  on  the  CD-ROM  ual  or  a  floppy  disk  with  patches,  installing 
and  copy  them  onto  a  backup  tape.  Next,  the  updates  b  often  so  difficult  that  users 
send  that  tape  to  a  CD-ROM  mastering  ^pty  don't  bother.  The  problem  is  most 
^riaitt.  At  the  ptam.  the  data  will  be  copied  severe  with  technical  documentation  and 
off  your  tape,  prottssed  and  etched  into  a  procedures,  says  Richard  Bowers,  execu- 
gla^  master.  This  master  is  then  used  to  live  director  of  the  Optical  Publishing  As- 


taming  the  name,  address,  ZIP  code  and 
telephone  number  of  eveiy  person  living 
m  tte  U,S.  from  Phonedbc  USA  in  War¬ 
wick.  N.Y. 

However,  a  less  visible  and  potentially 
more  widespread  CD-ROM  applkatioo  is 
to  distribute  informatioo  interoally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeff  Casto,  irix>  manages  retail 
products  at  Dtdilin,  Ohio-based  Discovery 
Systems,  one  of  the  largest  CD-ROM 
mam^Kturers  in  the  U.S. 

The  reason  is  cost:  After  q)endmg  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $2,000  to  make  a  CD- 
ROM  master,  each  disc  can  be  pressed  for 
about  two  (hrilars.  If  you  are  sending  out 
222,000  pages  of  text  —  about  the 
amount  a  sto^  CD-ROM  can  hold  —  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  postage  alone  far 
outweighs  cost  of  the  CD-ROM.  ac- 
oordng  to  Knowledge  Access  Interna¬ 
tiona].  a  maker  of  CD-ROM  indexing  and 
retrieval  software  in  Moumain  View, 
Calif.  Even  if  you  are  only  sending  out  a 
300-page  bindn ,  it’s  stiD  cheaper  to  press 
and  mat]  a  CD-ROM. 

Compared  with  floppy  disks  ot  mag¬ 
netic  t^.  CD-ROMs  offer  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  stgnificaoUy  lower  failure  rates  as 
well  as  data  permanence:  The  tnforma- 
tkn  on  a  CD-ROM  can’t  be  changed,  acci- 
deittally  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  also  safe 
from  magnetic  fields  and  coffee  spills. 

These  days,  it’s  quite  easy  for  nearly 
anybody  to  make  a  CD-ROM.  Afl  you  do  is 
set  up  a  hard  disk  with  all  of  the  files  and 


make  the  individual  discs. 

But  setting  up  your  hard  disk  - 


sodatkm  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

With  a  CD-ROM.  instead  of  sending 


quiring  and  arranging  the  data  —  canbea  out  updates,  you  send  out  new  snapshots 
time-amsuffling  task.  First,  you  have  to  of  the  datab^,  each  one  a  complete  copy 
get  the  data  on-line.  If  most  of  your  docu-  containing  every  file.  Users  throw  away 
roents  are  available  only  on  paper,  they  their  old  CD-ROM  and  start  using  the 
will  have  to  be  retyped  or  scanned  with  an  new  master  CD-ROM. 
optical  character  reader.  Once  your  users  get  their  CD-ROM 

drives,  a  whole  world  of  in- 
formation  literally  opens  up. 

Top  5  best-selling  CD-ROM  discs  “ 

®  the  government  are  selling 

O  finriiihsS  massive  databases  on  CD- 

W  -  owonw  ^ 

9  •wh,  fcawiS.  utlSihr.  E.<,doe««o  *ed  donars  or  less.  And 
O  MlnonO',  Pnvamrar's  ufensy  there  are  more  than  a  doien 

A  laraMWih.MiricMMiha',  hMw  CD-ROMs  containing  public 
Haown  ond  Hal  I  domain  software,  fmts,  mu- 

O  FC-SM'a  library  sic  and  images  for  IBM  PCs 

and  Macintosh  computers, 

Sourer  Boreal  ot  Eirclromc  PiibiWung  CW  Chat;  Dormi  Sl  Jirita  fflOSt  COStUlg  $50  OT  ICSS. 

For  an  of  the  infor- 

Next,  you  must  figure  out  how  to  orga-  mation  available,  request  a  catalog  from 
nixe  the  data  and  decide  how  your  users  the  Bureau  of  Electt^  Publishing.  P.O. 
will  read  the  information.  For  simple  ap-  Box  43131.  Un>er  Montclair,  NJ. 
plications  having  a  CD-ROM  fiH^  with  07043,  or  call  (201)  746-3031.  The  Opti- 
fonns,  for  example  —  you  may  be  satis-  cal  Publishing  Associatioo  provides  a  list 
fied  just  tv  putting  the  raw  ii^ormation  of  firms  and  consultants  who  ^wdalize  in 
onto  the  disc  and  letting  your  users  copy  it  helping  businesses  develop  internal  CD- 
off.  Most  apptications,  however,  will  re-  ROM  applications.  The  Association  can 
quire  suitable  indexing  and  retrieval  pro-  be  reac^  at  P.O.  Box  21268,  (ktobus. 
grams  that  cost  $50  to  $200  per  copy.  Ohio,  43221  or  by  calling  (614)  793- 

Another  advantage  that  companies  9660. 

find  with  CD-ROMs  is  their  ability  to  up-  - 

date  expediUousty.  When  a  company  Gariodeds  a  free-taace  writer  and  canpotercoo- 
sends  out  updated  paper  pages  for  a  man-  suban  based  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 
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COMPUTER  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 
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Musto  Mccess  noomno 


D^SUFWOflT 

PABrnum 


IBM  SHRCIAl.ISTS 


COMfVTlR  MARKfTlNC 


ro  an  n  •  MTAM  ST.  •  ou>  UKuar.  TR  m  M 


VAX  RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

rrt-,s. 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Chsi  tig  prices  report  for  the  week  endi  ng  October  5, 1990 
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HONKVWKLL 


CM  Lcv^eSystanK 

1'216«1-2221 


FOR  SALE 
OR  LEASE 

•  VAX  6210 


•  VAX  6310 
St«nd-AkMi« 
Available 


Cal  for 
advertising 
information: 

(600)343-6474 

(lnMA..S0fr«7»4l70(» 


L«»  tnl  - 


Examines  the  issues 
while  computer 
professionals  examine 
your  message.  Cal 
for  all  the  details. 

(MO) 

343^74 

9nUA..SOMTM7(XH 


IBM  CPU  &  PERIPHERALS 

Avagable  for  IwMwadlate  Feaeaariow 
This  Equipiiwfir  AvaflaWe  At  Current  E.C  Icveb 

IIM  3t6t/156E 

a372SM00  2(2)  a  3t74Cfl«tU«Mi 

anaSCM(.UMl  a  424S  Mea  2#  Printer 

»3IXXTifinhMli  nteOtsaasfkW 
Pincmw 

Additional  3399  DASO  (04JC},  3990  CU/i,  Tape 
Drive*  (MaSJdU)  Larer  Printer  (StOO/OM) 
available  aider  awifnaUe  iea*e*. 

For  info,  and  fcative  fat*  call:  21S*t724e7e 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


100OO3000 

9000 

Computers 

Fforipherais 

Terminals 

Buy  •  Sell 
Rent  e  Lease 


euRcm^  irc. 

Ao«« 

OnaoB  CanadB  K'8  3V7 
613^745-0921 

fA*  6’3-745  H72 


MimCoaiputcrs 

Switches 


lullDPSS's 

Quantitiet  and  details 
luppM  upon  retjoesl 
No  reasonable 
offer  refined. 
Faxn(7t«474-5793 
AtlK  Ibude  Larson 


Classifled  Marketplace 

delivert  yoor  meaenge  in 
companiee  that  plan  to  bay 
yoar  product  or  service. 

Prom  PC*  to  tntnia  mainfimmea  to  oimrcomput- 
er*.  Conpotenrarla'*  reader*  buyprooucts  acroes 
all  mnm  of  today’*  coa^wter*.  &  if  you'ie  sell- 
iog.  aoveitiae  in  the  newmEin  thk  delivers 
reoders  that  plan  to  buy  YOUR  product  or  aer- 
vice.  Advertiae  in  Contputerworid'*  Clasufied 
Marketplace! 

For  more  Information,  call; 

800/343-6474 

(la  MA,  S08/87»0700) 


EDX  w  AB  angrnMn 

6l2M2Ofl30 


Datatrend  . 


—  -  ^  ^ *  — 

woremou  oorwo 

8ujf’S0t’Lmm 

OTW.me 

SOSIMonSt 

Frankanm02039 

S0e-S2O-O2S0 


IBM 

4381-R14 

Available 
November  6, 1990 
IBN4381-R14 
dual  proceawr 
32  memory 
IScbaanels 
Contact: 

Foater  A  Galla^er,  Ine. 
T.Gib«a 
(900)4474)678 


Where  Computtr 
Profeesiontis  Shop 


19091 949S974 

piMA.SOM79<07ea) 


(SPECTRA 

r  £0(AFMEAf7C0RP0n471CW 
(714)97D-7DaO  (»»;  745-1233  (714)970-7095 
BUY  SELL  RENT  LEASE 


ANAHEIM 

COffPOftATf 

CENTER 

ilOIELaPomoAe 
SuteStt 
AnBem 
Cok^rno  92007 

lOSANQCUS 

SANXNC 

SEAIIU 


9370. 4381  MicroVax  PROCESSORS 

AS4(X),S/36.S/38  VAX  6000  PERimeiAts 

Point  of  Sale  VAX  8000  upgrades 

OAO/CAM 

Swies^i 

Banking 

^uftpeay  . . .  ate  / 

A  fuE  fine  IBM  and  Ogttal  computer  deater 


BUY  SELL  LEASE 


(800)  888-2000 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


BOUDREAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
too  Seartoei  Ao«4 
NorthMre  MAQtSl? 
(S08)393-6e39 
FA*  50»-393-37e' 
"SiACe  f974  " 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  YOUR  KST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMRUm  BROKERS,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sel  •  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS4(X)  -  System  36. 38. 43XX 

SMOirr  TERM  RENTALS 


CmiM0-236-M06 

INTNf01-a72>2i2S 


CBCB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CBCB 


EXPERENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 


icwFuncoiMTas 


■n  ■  w  •  uiR  •  an  •  m 


RECONDITIONED 

coNNmEomm 
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'  Can  today  for  quote 

PC/AT/K2  1  1 -600-ICE-BUYS 
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Buy  ySell/Lease 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spactnim 
BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  L£ASE 
ProcMtMfS  V  *  Systems 

/U  fi  Stodt  -  Sitnsdsls  Dstvery 
V  NwrvMatf  K>  gialiy  fbr /nsnul!aca#sr  s  manlenancs 
ConAm  Cwporatkin 
ITS  Pertofmance  That  Counts* 
600/643-4954  213/829-2277 

FAX  213/829-9607 


AS  400 
s  38.  36,  34 

series* 


YvrGK^Des 

^  sowet 


PS/2  OPERATING 


30S4  3090 
PERIPflERALS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-S88-7566 


•  Data  General 

•  Fujitsu 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 


BUY  SELL 


PiUr 

9%7mTi-44M 


IN  .STOCK 


Cmmhraquatt 

708-831-1255 

Kssestm  lafosearee 

I830EM(«D(iaA««  . «  lOO 
K«t>tend  IL«K»S 


Buying  used 
IBM  equipment; 

»  33S0-[)nk 
»34S0-Tam 
»3SS0-X2a- 
Cschs  Controllers 
(anymodeO 
»  3S90  •  Controllers 
'“EkoMelerlBMM  A 

CaN  Chris  Brstun 
(216)  692-3990 

ew-usensoNLY 


Time/Services 


Quality  Outsourcing 


•  8M  Martrame/Penpharate  «  ConsuNing  Services 

9  FUi  Tktncai  Supp^  9  Network  Speoaksts 

9a4hoirHslpOeskw/800«  9  Capacity  Ptimng 

9  Oaiabaw  Specialists  9  Automated  Operatiom 

Rmsourems  AvmUmblm  Include: 

MVSncA.  VMXA.  CMS.  CtCS.  DeZ/QMF.  TSO/E. 
IS>>F/PDF.  SAS.  Linnan.  IBM  M.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Ttlanw/Tymnet.  TOP  SECRET 


|Vt/T  Call: (201) 216-3216 

oaeuroN  rtonooCT  sitiMici  coepouiow 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


■eWMVSXA  •  AS40O 

Cnteomers  •  FieSi«pennQ 

oaa  HMSe  UoOM  Serxn 

30«an»«GLs  UMaConversai 

PietMOW  S)«port  UserSUnpacs 

See  PMsFaemr 


»  gwptiadPnonq  e2«HQmaOer- 

jnaiMoiena  roeysaweek 


QUAUTY 

CONTROL 


SOURCE 

INSPECTH) 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  062 

T90/BPF/SD9F  FILE-AIO  SlMWAllE 

CKS  CrmTEST  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  ADC2 

LOBARIAN  lAVaS 

■  24  boer  avallsbiUry  -  Uaintcrrapccd  Power 

-  bitcnistloesi  access  Soppfy 

-  Superior  wyhekal  •  Cerufled  oo-thc  eault 

•epport  staff  •  Disaster  recovery 


CaB  New  •  Sobe  Toer  CoMpodag  Worries 
TODAY  ft  TOMORROW! 
(201)685-3400 


ON-UNEWITH 

COMPUSOURCE 

^Maliipic  cctiien  A  MVS/XA.  VM.  DOS 

^RACF.CKS.IMS  ^SAS.DB2 

^VoiiHBc  A  Knn  discounts  A  Worldwide  access 

^FuJItectauc^  support  A  Laser  pruHinit 

recovery  services 

AdCOMPCISXSKE 

(919)  469-3325 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Featuring 


□  Tiiae/Setvicss 

□  Buy/Sell/Lesse 

□  Comouiiicstions 

□  Peiipbersls/SiqipliM 

□  Busioess  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Propdasls/Rsol  Estate 

□  Grqihke/Desktop  Publiabiag 


Reach  over  612,000  information 
systems  professionals  by 
placing  your  company's  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


□  ismsndDsingadinsierialwitfitiisk 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


Classified  Marketplace 
375  Cochttuate  Road.  Box  9171 
Framingham.  KAA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879.0700) 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


CteMAM 

MMtffptoce 

showcases 
your  ad  by 
produa  category! 


'Whether  it's  used  equip- 
ncw.  sofrwire.  time,  ser¬ 
vices  or  just  about  any 
other  category  of  cotn- 
poter  produa  or  service. 
Comt/mstnporWs  Classi- 
Rcd  Marketplace  b  orga¬ 
nized  to  make  your  ad 
visible  and  to  buy- 
ing-your  produa  easy. 


Just  look} 

Compatcrworld’s 

CUssUled 

Mariretplacc 

Product 

Categories 


PC  products 
time/services 
buy/sell/lease 


bids/proposab/ 
real  estate 
grapbics/dcakiop 
publishing 


So  if  you’re  sellmg  cotn- 
puta  products  or  servic¬ 
es.  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  sbowcaaes 
YOUK  produa  or  set- 
vice.  Advertise  in  Com- 
puierwoHd's  Oassified 
Markaplace! 


SUNGARD 


riFUTfcR  StHviCtS 


EmCNSIVE  NATIONWIDe  TELCOM  STTWOKK 
ETIENStVE  UBBAXYOr  THOU)  PABTY  SOPTWABE 


POM  MOW  MPOMM  now  CAU..- 
(•00)441-4203  (2tS|3a7-3W0 
(2i»at»«4o 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State^f-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  *  VM/XA  *  TSO/E  ’ 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  IDMSm  * 
DBS  *  OMF  •  PROFS ' 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  •  CiCS  PLAYBACK  ‘ 
dBUG-AiO  *  ABEND-AID  *  CtCS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(ProcaeOmg  products  are  ragetered 
iradamarks  ot  ComiMwara  Corporation) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  maior 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


M^N 
Cump.-- 
Services.  Inc. 


For  more  mformaiton.  call  Lisa  Walkw  at: 

1-800-521-0444 


5225  AulO  ChJb  Orrve 
Dearborn .  Mtchtgart  48126 


bmovalive,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 
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IBM  3090.  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complele  source  for 
_  outsourcing  _ 

1-800443-8797 

14300  Suflyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


Rkmotf, 

rR0(  EASING 


Personalized  Service 

Cmmmi Smite Ltmk 

PmkUaifmmlet  •  DImtmIbemeifSmkB 
fai'ri  mini  iMabrAilMISnMm 
•yiHfXA.MVSlXA,DOS/VSt 

Data  Services  Inc. 

c<uii-m-ADS-7m 

YT  n  nmwttfd  m  Cmmm  SmUrneikm” 
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COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPtrnNG 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provide*  you  wlthi 
REMOTE  COMPETING 
COMPETER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITV  MANAGEMENT 

Featurlag: 

a  IBM:a  CPUs  and  Pcrlpberab 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA.  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
OCS,  VM/XA.  VM/SP.  HPO.  CMS 

•  AppUcatiem  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Developcnent 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

a  Multiple  OMnmunicatloos 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

a  Automated  Tape  Handling 
a  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 
a  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
CalL*  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

comnAD 


COMDISCO  roMPi  n\(. 
ShRMCESCORP 

•»3U  Gotham  Parkw  j  \ .  <  arUiadi  NJ 
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Business  Opportunities 


Executives:  Lock  Into 
A  $44  Billion  Program 

EiMcun^thrrMtion^katlmpenQnalooflnpuMr 
train«gfTjnchMi.kno»iroffmngodusivefraiKhisg 
oppcftuate*  in  die  $44  biDion  tramc  induilry.  In 
iutt  IK  yon  Eicculnin  has  trained  ow  100.000 

hiianew  peofrie  how  to  ii«  Lotus  1-2-3  and  other 
populv  mioD-cofnputer  prograois. 

Operating  in  m^ordbesnom  coast  to  coast. 
EuniTrain  ernpioysHate-of-thc-art.  remits  orierrted, 
iiatnictor  led  training  methods. 

ToqBi)dyfardas**franchiaeci<thehmge"oppomt- 
ni^.  you  must  have  a  solid  busacas  badeground  and 
at  Maitt  $75^000  avadabie  to  invest.  For  details  caD  Tom 
Lan^fanchiseDiwctoe  in  Atlanta  at  l-000-$43-6PS4. 
01104. 


1 

|1 

DExeaHiain 

Asad  leoo  or  6250  bpi 
9-iracfctapM  from  s  micro, 
mint  or  mamirams  in  EBCDIC 
or  ASCII  aa  oMtor  imaea  or 
by  indMiOual  Mss 

<.lsamt2000PC'f9r 
dtsfc  backup,  dauimsr. 
ettanga  or  arctmtai  storage 
rovTMnas-iMMwnvMoiaM 


OO  OATA  COnPORATON 
aSSOOersfyAunRoaO 
Jm*.  MO  2D7S4.SseO 


la  (act,  a  ftiU  96%  art  in- 
votvad  in  purrhiac  4Ki- 
aioa  aakine  ft>r  tbsir  orp- 
nintioea.  They  dstermioe 
nasdi.  evahiate  technolo- 
pea,  identify  nlutioaa. 
md  wiect  products  tad 
vendors  tot  the  entire 
raafs  of  informstion  sys¬ 
tems.  as  wsU  as  related 
products  and  aernces- 

So  if  you’re  selling  eom- 
putsr  products  and  aervic- 
as,  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  delivers  Ixiyets 
with  vohnne  purrhsaing 
influence.  Advertiee  in 
Coonuterwortd'e  Ctseei- 
6ed  Merketplaee! 


For  more 
information, 
call 

(800) 

343-6474 


COW  FRSIOX 
LM’CRIS 


Family  of  iniemled  software  loob  (hat 
automate  the  following  conversions: 
•DOS  to  MVS 
•DOS/MVS  to  AS400 

•Honeywell  Id  IBM 
•OCS  Macro  to  Coounand 
•Ai^CoboltoAnyCobol  % 

•Basic  to  Cobol 


Products  ft  services  on  your  silBcirom 
Fixed  fee  or  TftM. 

I  NEOSYNETICS, INC. 

2B60De5  Plaines  Ave,  Suite  375 
mnr  Dcs  Plaines,  ObidstOOU 
I— - 1  708/29M900  FaE29M044 


f12AOOM8/OPP 


(M0)S4»ft«74 

mMA.SQsanMmi 


And  this  audience  is  even  vciiited  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  in  the  only  independently  au¬ 
dited  pass-aloDg  survey  of  its  kind.  What’s  more 
Con^terwortd's  Classified  Marketplace  penetrates 
buyic^  companies  in  all  major  industries.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  ComputerworU’s  tot^  audience  blankets  key 
vertical  maikets  that  are  major  users  -  and  major  buy- 
ers  -  computer  products  and  services. 

So  if  you’re  selling  computer  products  and  services, 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  that  delivers  over 
612,000  potemtal  buyers.  Advertise  in  Comput- 
trworid's  Classified  Maiketpla^! 

For  more  information,  call: 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA.  5(»/879.0700) 


MSew  df  CMiMvr  texDS  mW  Jdfcrs  |D  CO  nwrta 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 


rem  alj(  1 :  i'.ilKtki 


MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


ComputerworW’s  Classified 
Marketplace  gives  you  major 
decision  makers  for  all  typ^ 
of  computer  prcxlucts  or  ser¬ 
vices.  And  for  good  reason. 
These  buyers  purchase  many 
products  and  services  for  all 
ranges  of  their  organization’s 
computers. 

SlBEaiKfl  BNM  ■  rHOHHg 

CoBfi^Ef  EflHfMit  fld  Ssncci 

klteOi»iiiiiinn 

iProducts  I  hVk 

ISefvices  ^  57% 
[software  1 65% 

Netlnwfed  [71% 

faConpiienOlkrThiPCi 

I  Pertpherols  □  63% 

I  Services  □  MV 
Software  I  72% 


Net  Involved 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrig¬ 
an,  Vice  ^esident/Clas^Bed 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/8794)700). 


at  eofnptterbofm  mi  iHkn  go  to  omka. 
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The  power  of  politics 

Enhancing  political  skills  can  be  a  boon  to  IS  managers 


BY  AVERY  CLOUD 

SPECUtTOCW 

18  pditics  a  dirty  word  in  your  infor¬ 
mation  systems  depaitinent?  It 
shouldn't  Ite.  and  here’s  why. 

Rilitics  is  the  science  of  self-in¬ 
terest.  It  is  the  art  of  using  influ¬ 
ent.  authority  and  power  to  achieve 
go^.  Contrary  to  \i^t  most  people 
think,  however,  politics  is  not  inherently 
evil,  Bpbtical  skills,  like  technical  skills, 
are  just  a  tool  forgetting  thin^  done. 

The  problem  is  that  political  dexterity 
is  not  intuitively  acquired.  Even  the 
brightest,  most  technically  competent 
professioDal  wQl  have  only  limited  success 
if  be  lacks  political  sophistication.  An  IS 
manager,  along  with  everyone  else  in  a 
company,  must  devek^  an  understanding 
of  t^  following  cocM:epC8  before  he  can 
widd  a  political  sword: 

Influence.  Not  everyone  carries  a  lot 
of  weight  in  a  company.  Re^>ect  is  earned 
throu^  social  and  pr^essional  network¬ 
ing,  caucuang  and  so  on.  Influence  can 
help  managers  gather  vduntary  support 
from  the  right  people,  or  the  right  number 
of  people,  at  the  right  time. 

Authori^.  This  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
any  land  of  manager  because  it  places  the 
wdght  of  the  organization  behind  his  ded- 
sions.  It  is  an  offldal  sanction  that  grants 
control  ot  spedSc  activities. 

Power.  This  is  a  combination  of  the 
autbo^  that  is  givoi  to  a  person  by  the 
organization  and  the  authority  that  fol¬ 


lowers  give  him  by  willingly  submitting  to 
his  leadership. 

A  good  grasp  of  these  (xmcepts  can  be 
used  to  your  advantage. 

Foul  ploy 

The  next  thing  to  be  prepared  for  is  dirty 
politics:  unethical,  ille^l  or  immoral 
means  used  to  satisfy  some  self-interest. 
Dirty  politics  can  also  mean  the  pursuit  of 
some  self-interest  that  is  in  coAQict  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  company.  . 

IS  managers  often  see  what  they  think 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  a  proj^  get 
swept  under  t^  rug.  Why?  Beause  of 
dirty  p^tks.  The  solution  that  the  man¬ 
ager  thinks  is  the  ri^t  one  is  forfeit¬ 
ed  on  behalf  of  some  other  political  self-in¬ 
terest.  Without  a  good  ur»derstanding  of 
what  these  sdf-tnterests  are  and  how  to 
get  around  them.  IS  managers  mig^t  see 
outstanding  projects  crash  and  bum. 

The  self-interest  stumbling  Uocks 
take  several  forms  and  all  hold  their  own 
distinctions: 

•  Departmentnl  self-intereet.  This 
mi^t  be  seen  in  the  department  manager 
who  istrying  to  make  his  department  out¬ 
shine  others.  This  manager  wfl]  favor  de¬ 
cisions  and  projects  that  bendit  his  com¬ 
petitive  ag^a. 

•  Personal  self-interest.  A  program¬ 
mer  who  is  trying  to  earn  a  promotion 
may  show  more  affinity  to  decisions  that 
will  make  him  mm^  promotable. 

•  Corporate  self-interest.  The  senior 
executive  interested  in  improving  quar¬ 


terly  earnings  mi^t  wear  bhndars  to 
achieve  this  goal,  ipioring  anything  that 
stands  to  the  way. 

•  Group  self-interest  Analysts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  band  together  on  dedsions 
that  would  affect  their  position. 

Every  decision  has  some  effect  on.  or  is 
in  conflict  with,  at  least  one  of  these  self- 
interests.  But  if  an  IS  prttfessiooal  is 
armed  with  influence,  authority  and  pow¬ 
er,  akng  with  an  awareness  of  the  self-in¬ 
terest  stumbling  blocks,  he  can  his 


A  Mkre.  MbcfQ 

Aspnacfc.  bv  Mdarri  L  ika  4  iSdurd  M. 
ftibWwr  -  Scaa.  ForaBne  4  Co 

A  Book  of  5  Ho^s  The  Oiaric  Goide  tD 
Smtepcb  by  Vktor  Hanii:  PbbiiiKr  - 
OwerhMikmw 


S«te  Wkh  The  Shwk»  Whhoat  Beii« 
Ealai  Alive,  bjr  Harvey  Madcap.  KtbKalMT- 


Tbomaa  J.  Pern  and  Robert  H.  Wauman 
Jr;  PhMMicr  -  Harper  and  Ibm 


quest  two  steps  further. 

First,  be  can  present  each  project  to 
Che  self-interest  group  to  the  most  oon- 
threatening.manner  possible.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  can  focus  everyme’s  attention  on 
what  they  wiD  ^  out  of  the  deal.  This 
way.  he  will  be  giving  others  a  stake  in  the 
daim.  Also,  it  can't  hurt  to  vigorously 
market  ideas,  make  decisions  by  consen¬ 
sus  and  keep  affected  parties  up  to  date. 

Second,  where  tJveat  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced,  the  IS  manager  can  krt)by  for  hi^ 


er  support  until  his  dedskn  is  pushed 
throi^  He  can  appeal  to  the  power  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  institutioo  and  use  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  stakeholdenhip  to  gather  enough 
power  to  overcome  resistance. 

MHkol  Iroining 

^  IS  manager  can  pby  a  big  part  in  help¬ 
ing  his  staff  become  more  politicaUy 
aware,  too.  For  example,  a  manager  can 
invite  employees  to  give  input  regarding 
dedsioos  that  win  have  a  political  impact. 
Managers  should  frequently  and  openly 
discuss  the  political  ramifications  of  all 
projects  and  dedsions  confronting  the  de¬ 
partment.  A  manager  can  use  this  to  illus¬ 
trate  political  realities  arxl  explain  the 
many  nuances  of  good  pi^tical  planning. 
Managm  can  also  bold  informal  classes 
for  their  enq>loyees  on  the  politics  of  their 
orgamzation. 

There  are  many  good  books,  tapes  and 
videos  on  the  market  that  teach  political 
awareness  (see  chart).  A  manager  should 
make  these  a  required  part  of  each  em¬ 
ployee’s  aiuioal  training  activities.  He 
should  also  iixdude  a  category  in  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  that  analyzes  how  well 
each  employee  has  performed  in  terms  of 
politics.  Wiffi  this  kM  of  attention  paid  to 
political  issues,  the  employee  wiO  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  it  more  seriously.  For¬ 
mal  education  is  also  available. 

While  technical  skills  provide  the  vehi¬ 
cle  for  success,  political  stdDs  grease  the 
wheds.  An  IS  manager  should  make  sure 
that  be  and  his  staff  are  prepared  for  aQ  of 
the  twists  and  turns  —  and  aren't  Idt  eat¬ 
ing  someone  else's  political  <hist. 

OoudiinttnaaeraftectaBcilaernoesnUieiirfor- 
outiao  aervica  deptrtnient  at  Bowmn  Gny /Bap¬ 
tist  Hosprtal  m  Wnston-Sakm.  N.C. 
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NATURAL  2  Study  Guide 
Inside  ADABAS  Stu^  Guide 
Introduction  to  PREDICT 
Introduction  to  SUPER  NATURAL 
XWords™  Cross  Referencing  Pkg 
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Educate  your 
customers 
with 

Computerworld’s 

TRAINING 

Section. 


Instructor-Led 
Mainframe  Training 
and  Dewaiopinenc 
for  I8M  and 
related  products 

interact 


914-332-6100 
IWKTwi  NYSI 

B0Q628-S471 

(Outside  NVS) 
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PROMOTING  A  BETIEIl  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CEC  IS  pleased  lu  present  the  curretn  pubtk 
idfcrin/^til  our  Infornuiiun  Engineering  courses 


TRAINING  SECTION 

Ezaiaioes  tbe  isauea  while 
Computer  ProCnsiooaU  examine 
your  tneeaege.  CM  feral  the  details 

(800)  343-6474 

«nMA..soe/«7»<mm 


For  more  in/ornutson  abMit  uar  oHerings.  please 
citnidci  the  CEC  Education  Courdinabtr  ». 

(313)  569.0900 


<tw-- 

ISIM  provides  o  convenient  educational  alternative  to 
costly  hardware  8e  software  solufions  for  information 
monoQrrrent  ^ 

M  ot  online  courses.  _ 

H  H  HHH  Intamaljonai  School  ol  Information  Managamani 
P.O.Box  1999.  Santa  Barbara.  CA  93116-1999 
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U  S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
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1  TiM  of  PueMcAfton.  CofvfMentvia 
1b  Putication  No.:  00104441 
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ratas- Not  appicabia 
10.  Extara  and  natm  of  orcUation 


A  Total  rumbar  of  copiee  prraad 
<nat  prasa  rwi) 

B-  ^idandfor  raquasled  circulation 

t  Sataa  through  daaters  and  camars. 

sbael  vandors  and  ocuaer  safes 
2-  Mai  aubacnpbona  (paid  and/or 
raquesaad) 

C.  Tool  pad  and*ar  raquastad  cnutaPon 
O  Free  datribuuin  by  mai.  earner  or  other 
means,  sam^.  compamsraary 
and  otfwr  9aa  oofMs 
£  ToW  datrtmtion  (Sum  of  C  and  0) 

F  Copiaa  not  daWbolad 

1  OMca  uaa.  Mil  over,  Mccounied. 
ipoiad  after  prinang 

2  Raaana  from  news  ageras 

G.  Total  (Sian  of  E.  FI  aral  2  —  should  wywi 
nal  press  run  aho«w) «  A) 


AxaragaNo. 
Copies  Eatfi 
Issue  Owing 
Praoadng 
12  Months 

149.932 


Nona 

153.474 

153.474 


14.021 

167.496 


2.437 

Nona 

169.932 


AclUMNo- 
Copaaef 
Strict  Mm 
PuOMied 
NMmtto 
RMg  Dale 

166.914 


Nona 

149.974 

144.974 


13.066 

163.029 


2.865 

Nona 

165.914 


I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  ewract  and  i  rwailiiia 


COMPUTERWemD 


OCTOBER  IS.  1990 


solving  cspabitities.  ” 

NCR  hopes  to  use  Coopera¬ 
tion  as  an  entraoce  point  into  the 
eiecutive  suite,  hter  using  this 
to  seD  its  higb-perfonnance  Sy^ 
tem  3000  servers  and  worksta¬ 
tions,  Barney  ^)eculated. 

“H  NCR  oakes  this  work. 


NCR  s  spint  of  Cooperation  ^ 

coufAe  o(  thousand  dollars  per 

8YELUSBOOKER  The  seven  levels  of  the  System  Open  Systems  Intercoonect  user. '*IVoplewiD  think  twice  or 

cvtnwr  3000 oocDpiiter  family  win  range  (OSOmodel  three  times  before  buying  an  in- 

~~  from  laptops  to  mas^vely  paral-  Taken  together,  the  three  an-  frastructure  product  (at  that 

NEW  YORK  —  NCR  Corp.  last  Id.  Joosdy  coupled  behemoths  oouncements  complete  the  Day-  price].”  be  said 
w^  took  the  wraps  off  Cooper-  co^nposed  of  thousands  of  pro-  too.  Ohio-bised  company’s  at-  For  the  24-user  configuration 
atioo.  a  diitittiiited.  otyect-ori-  cesaora  that,  according  to  NCR,  tempt  to  rapidly  recast  itself  of  Cooperation,  the  price  ranges 
ented  software  envirocTnent  for  will  be  capable  of  19  to  100.000  from  a  vendor  of  proprietary  re-  from  $40,000  to  $58,000,  or 
enterpriaewide  computing.  milboa  instnictiaos  per  second  taQ  and  financial  systems  into  a 
The  arrival  of  Cooperatioo  is  (MIPS).  standard  bearer  for  open  sys- 

the  second  nnior  anaouDcement  The  third  and  final  leg  in  terns  conputing  in  the '90s,  ana-  Plan  for  ’90s 
for  NCR  in  the  past  month.  In  NCR’s  enterprisewide  computer  iystssaid  NCR's  Cooperation  strata  envisitn 

late  Septembtf .  it  unveiled  the  strategy  wiQ  show  its  fatx  to-  Roe  arckitecturat  layers,  starting 

first  sydems  in  a  new  hardware  oxirTow  in  Boston,  when  the  HrstinlirM  with  a  graphical  interface  based  on 

family  to  be  built  exduatvely.  company  wiD  describe  a  Cooperation  is  the  first  imple*  WittdowsS.OandNewWwe 

around  the  Intd  Corp.  micro-  networi^  and  network  man-  tnenution  of  NCR’s  Open  C^oop- 
processor  family  (CW,  Sept  24).  agement  scheme  that  uses  the  erative  Computing  Architecture 

(OCCA),  a  client/server  arcfai- 
lecture  it  unveiled  in  February.  ' 

According  to  NCR,  Cooperation 
win  run  on  Unix,  DOS  aitd  OS/2  - 
piatfmms  at  the  client  level  and  LW 

on  OS/2  or  Unix  at  the  server  ^ 

The  software  received  uni-  " 

versaDy  hi^  praise  from  ana-  i.  •' 

lystswfaohadseenit.  *  fMHsMduStwSlWte 

’it  hhs  all  the  ri^t  buttons,” 

said  Stuart  Wcxxlring,  director  of  , 

Software  Strategy  Research  at 
Forrester  Research.  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  ”It'$  got  open 

systems,  a  client/server  archi-  $l,700to$2.500peruser.NCR 
lecture,  object-oriented  pro-  said 

graimning  throughout ...  and  it  But  Chuck  Barney  at  Work- 
works.”  group  Technologies  in  Hampton, 

However,  while  be  praised  N.H.,  said  Ciooperation,  with  its 
Cooperation  for  its  technical  promise  to  provide  transparent 
merits,  Wxtdring  questioned  access  to  information  no  matter 
whether  NCR,  historically  a  where  it  resides  in  the  organiza- 
hardware  company,  will  be  able  tioQ.willh3vetobesoldto‘‘adif- 
to  present  itself  as  a  credible  ferent  audience:  dedsion-mak- 
vendor  of  software.  By  analogy,  ers  and  executives,  not  the  MIS 
he  noted  the  trouble  Texas  In-  department.” 
struments,  Inc.,  a  semkooduc-  Barney  added.  "It  strikes  me 
tor  company,  has  had  in  pushing  that  pricing  is  a  secondary  coo¬ 
ils  computer-aided  st^tware  en-  sideration  if  they  can  demon- 
gineering  tools.  strate  (Cooperation’s)  problem- 


00  Iheaday,  NCR  wfl)  deliver  the  third  leg  of  ita  new 
computing  architecture,  a  netwnrfcmg  and  network 
mamgrmfnt  scheme  caQed  Open  Network  System 
(ONS). 

Acconfog  to  David  f^samore,  a  partner  at  Ernst 
A  Young's  network  strategies  consulting  group  in  Fair^  Vl, 
ONS  wS  run  00  NCR’s  recently  annouDced  System  3000  hard¬ 
ware  pbtfono  under  Unii  and  NCR’s  Cooperatioa  enviroc- 
meik.  An  ONS  node  can  be  used  either  as  a  multiprotocol 
bridge  router  or  as  a  network  applicatiaos  processor,  for  such 
services  as  electronic  maiL 

ONS  win  support  Tranarnwnion  Control  Ptotocol/IoferDet 
Protocol.  OSl.  (Xeros’sold  network  protocol,  now  used  in 

varients  by  3Cocd  Corp.  ud  Novell.  Inc.)  and  Ihgital  Equ^ 
tmt  Carp. ’s  Decnet  It  wfll  also  simport  T1 .  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  loterfiKe  and  X.25  traoqxat  pMooob,  as  well  as  Ether¬ 
net  and  tokeihfing. 

Making  one  of  the  mme  object-oriented  “encapsutatioo” 
tfriwMiuf  used  by  Coopetatian  to  accommodtte  proprietary 
sofware  appficatioos.  an  ONS  node  wiO  be  able  to  hamfle  data 
traffic  using  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Ardntecture  (SNA)  pro¬ 
prietary  protocol  Networt  management  wiD  be  by  a 
new  version  of  NCR’s  Netmanager  aoftware,  wtbeh  alre^ 
■upports  LAN  and  PC  management.  Netmatager  Release  3 
wffl  inckide  M^poct  for  the  ONS  node. 

(>enef^  avaibbiKty  of  the  ONS  node  and  the  new  Netmaster 
is  scheduled  for  the  first  qunter  of  1991,  coiutidmg  with  the 
genersJ  release  of  CooprrMkm. 


Object-oriented  credo  praised 


OSF  outlines  pricing 
for  distribute  pac^e 


t  is  Cooperjtiou'a  deep  onmmitnifK  to  the  object-oriented  concept  "has  been  real 
object-oriertedpcogainming  that  scored  ethereal  for  the  pest  year”  but  that  NCR  has 
thebig|eatpaiotsaBaBCohaerven,who  kii  credAftty  to  the  appeoeefa. he 


tbit  wide  other  vendors  uw  the  06-  added,  “they'ie  one  of  the  first  to  anoouDce— 
jeA-cirieated  OKtaphor  for  the  virible  poblicfy  —  but  a  lot  of  people  are  woridog  on 
oaer  mtetba  but  enplay  older,  procedknl  if 

code  in  the  beck  end,  the  NCR  prodKtacheaDe  NCRisabaiidaeateoftheOlIG.wlHcfa 

eitandsobM'mdedtedkniqueBthrouiho^  nowclrinBe90iBt«cMtioneleoftware,tedwpe 
NCR  mM  that  the  oldBct-crieeied  pUom-  andeod4»gieBibeis. 
phjr,  which  rwea  rn—Bon  pieoee  of  euffwuc  Cooperdion  is  coapoeed  of  54  softwaie 
oodeacroaappficatiDnewlwiffffrpniaBili.haB  oodBka.froeaelectz«aicinriltoanSNAAFPC 
been  ahuea  to  provide  pp  to  aOUaapinwW  devrioper’alat. 
ia  red  aaer  prodMoUtky  rod  derTwif  appico-  The  aoftwBe  cooaiato  of  five  layers  (see 
tiwi  drsrtniwaa  ^droby  70%  nenpawl  with  chart),  ad  gppficaiiooa  that  do  not  oaeoiiect' 


that  do  ool  need  to  redistribute 
the  sofrviraare  —  sudi  as  compa¬ 
nies  that  would  like  to  study  the 
Large  user  companies  and  uni-  technology  and  determine  their 
versities  that  eouk)  rather  do  requirements  for  their  vendors 
their  own  integration  of  the  —  the  cost  is  $15,000  for  a 
Open  Software  Foundatioa’s  three -copy  source-cc^  license. 
(OSF)  Distribiited  Ckmpdting  A  three-copy  license  is  $60,000 
Environment  (DCE).  as  as  for  systems  integrators,  vrfao  will 
the  verkdors  who  intetKl  to  sup-  reseO  the  product 
port  it  DOW  have  an  inlding  of  The  fii^  cost  to  end-user 
what  the  price  tag  wiD  be.  companies  buying  repackaged 

Last  week,  the  0^  outlined  DCE  from  vendors  camaH  be  de- 
tbe  (nidng  structure  for  its  tenmoed  until  the  vendors  have 
DCE.  a  package  of  operating  sys-  ported  DCE  to  their  pbtforms 
tem-  and  netvmrk-independent  and  priced  the  product  Howev- 
integrated  tedmologiea  an-  er.  according  to  Jonathan  (joa- 
notmeed  in  May  and  slated  to  sris,  DSP’s  business  area  man- 
sfaipduringfirst-quarter  1991.  ager.  a  goal  of  the  pricing 
Unhrenities  may  purchase  a  structure  is  to  allow  distributed 
$5,000  site  bcenae.  which  gives  i-nmptHng  pi^erate,  not 
them  tmfanited  copies  of  source  justloaDowdeep-pockeCedcaiD- 
oode  and  object  co^  For  buyers  ponies  to  use  the  tedmology. 


BYJQANIE  M.  WEXLEX 

CVStAfF 
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continuing  operations  the  next 

FROM  PAGE  1  “ 

mock  earthquake  driU  this 
last  quake,  Puady  was  locked  month,  complete  with  an  emer- 
out  of  the  Ehurific  Stock  Ex*  geocy  operations  center  and 
chan^  buikling  for  several  days  medkal  care.”  said  Joe  Beaupre. 
by  dty  officials,  vdto  shut  off  telecommunicatioQs  manager  at 
electricity  for  fear  of  gas  leaks.  Kaiser  Permanente.  which  has  a 

Some  compaittes,  such  as  In*  data  center  in  Creek. 


tel  Corp.  in  Santa  Qara.  Calif., 
and  Ckmx,  loc.  —  whose  Odc- 


But  IS  managers  in  smaller 
shops  Gnd  themselves  Ixnuted  in 


An  idea  comes  of  age 

James  Albert  had  a  visioa  of  conqMting  after  the 
earthquake,  and  it  didn't  partiailarly  look  like 
mainfiiames. 

Albert.  MIS  manager  at  the  San  Francisco's 
Bureau  of  Buildmg  Inspections,  installed  hve 
personal  computers  at  a  public  school  in  the 
city's  hard-hit  Marina  district  in  the  hours  fol¬ 
lowing  the  1989  quake. 

land  data  center  was  severely  what  they  can  do  to  {xrepare  for  The  city's  more  than  100  in^tectors  used 
damaged  —  have  moved  their  future  disasters,  other  than  lay-  the  PCs  to  track  information  on  crun:^)ling 

mainfraines  out  of  the  most  vul-  tng  in  a  supply  of  folding  cots,  buildings,  including  which  of  the  structures 

oerable  areas,  dting  concerns  canned  food  and  water.  were  marked  for  demolition  with  bright  red 

about  earthquakes.  American  "Therejust  isn’t  any  money,”  tags. 

President  Companies  Ltd.,  an  said  Dave  I^cdonald,  director  of  Housed  in  a  trailer,  those  PCs  were  linked  to- 

Oakland  shipping  firm,  is  one  of  data  processing  for  Alameda  gether  into  a  local-area  network,  using  donated 

several  considering  U>e  addition  County,  just  east  of  San  Fraods-  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  TOPS  network  cards, 

of  a  secondary  data  center  in  co.  The  county,  which  includes  ''Wewerejury-rigginganenvironinentthathad 

seismicaUy  stable  locations  —  the  battered  dty  of  Oakland,  suf-  multjplecopiesofAahtoD-Tate'8Db88ein.”Al- 

Sacramento  in  APC's  case.  The  fered  damage  severe  enough  to  bertsaid. 

areas  most  Gkdy  to  be  hit  by  a  dose  down  City  Hall  —  a  build*  The  bureau's  smaO  system  proved  so  eflec-  ionws  AJbort  lumtd  to  PCs  for  help  after 
major  earthquake  stretch  scMJth  ing  that  stands  empty  to  this  day.  live  —  andsomobile  —  that  it  served  as  a  pro-  tkequake 

from  San  Frands<»  to  beachside  Two  county  workers  were  toype  for  a  larger  system  of  networked  PCs  now 

Santa  Cnu  and  extend  inland  to  among  those  who  died  in  the  coi-  installed  at  bureau  headquarters  near  San  installedonlhatNovell.IncLAN.akngwithan 

Berkeley.  Oakland  and  San  Jose,  lapse  of  the  Cypress  overpass  on  Francisco  CHyHalL  By  year’s  end.  Albert  hcq;ie$  aging  Four-Phase  minicofiiputer  that  contains 

Those  who  could  not  or  did  Interstate  880  last  year.  "The  to  have  more  than  IW  Intel  80386-based  PCs  historical  data. 

not  want  to  move  the  corporate  county's  priorities  are  health  and  - ^ - - - 

data  center  spent  part  of  t^  past  police  protection,”  Macdonald 

year  bolting  down  filing  cabinets  said.  "Wbeo  you're  laying  oS  parallel  Hayward  fault  on  the  in-  CDRS  and  Sungard  Recovery  industry  trend  is  toward  local 


and  anchoring  disk  drives. 

Silicon  Valley  giant  Hewlett- 


f^ckard  Co.  had  to  close  down  lion  for  DP.” 


deputies  and  health  care  work-  land  side  of  San  Frandsco  Bay. 
ers,  it's  hard  to  get  another  mil-  In  anticipation  of  anotl 


land  side  of  San  Frandsco  Bay.  Services.  Inc.,  in  Wayne.  ?a..  business  recovery  centers. 

In  antidpation  of  another  which  are  the  two  largest  recov-  which  would  keep  staBers  doeer 
Urge  quake,  many  national  and  ery  6nns,  reported  an  increase  to  home  during  emergency  peri- 


two  buildings  for  several  months  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  ^bai  IS  enterprises  are  quietly  in  satellite  and  microwave  links  ods.  During  the  1^9  qiiake, 
after  the  quake.  Now,  it  is  look-  (USGS),  based  in  Menlo  Park,  is  planning  to  take  San  Frandsco  that  could  bypass  damaged  however,  staffers  found  diem- 
ing  for  more  disaster  recovery  telling  area  residents  that  there  out  ofthe  loop  in  nationwide  data  ground  lines  in  another  earth- 


sites  and  outfitting  computer  isa  67%  chance  of  another  quake  and  voice  networks. 


ground  lines  in  another  earth-  selves  scrambling  for  petty  cash 
qoake.  Also  in  the  running  is  before  jetting  to  faraway  badap 


rooms  with  rolls  of  plastic  to  pre-  of  equal  or  greater  size  in  the  "In  the  last  six  to  nine  ffiM.  which  expanded  its  own  centers  (see  story  below  left), 
vent  computers  from  shorting  next  30  years.  "That  quake  months,  we've  seen  a  focus  on  al-  Business  Recovery  Services  Di-  Of  all  factors,  the  human  earn¬ 
out  if  sprinkler  are  set  off.  ”My  could  strike  at  any  time,  includ*  temate  network  routing.”  said  vision  in  late  1989  to  compete  pooenl  of  disaster  recovery  re¬ 
gut  feeling  is  that  we’re  taking  ing  today,”  warned  a  glossy-  John  Ratliff,  senior  vke-presi-  head-on  with  CDRS  and  Sun-  mains  the  most  difficult  to  cali- 

safety  seminars  a  lot  more  seri-  paged  special  USGS  report  dent  at  Comdiso)  Disakter  Re-  ^rd.  All  three  disaster  planning  brate.  IS  managers  said  (see 

ously,”  said  Mary  Bechtel,  com-  tucked  into  Sunday  newspapers  covery  Services  (CDRS)  in  Ro-  services  offer  Califomia  “busi-  story  below  right).  In  the  min- 

puter  operations  manager  at  several  weeks  ago.  Scientists  do  semont,  HL  "AH  the  disaster  ness  recovery”  sites  that  can  utes  after  a  quake,  psychological 

HP’sPaloAltodatacenter.  not  know  whether  the  next  rup*  plans  got  a  hard  look,  with  a  bouse  a  client’s  opmtions  staff  trauma,  coupled  with  coocems 


Proper  testing  of  disaster  re-  lure  would  qxne  on  the  fam^  heavy  emphasis  on  testing  (at  during  a  recovery  period. 


covery  procedures.  IS  managers  San  Andreas  coastal  fault  ch:  the  hotsites}.'' 

Notes  from  graduates  of  Hard  Knock  U. 

T  be  earthquake  of '89  taught  IS  practi-  at  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 

tioners  here  a  few  lessons  about  sur*  •  Have  a  list  of  home  numbers  for  key  persor 
viving  a  natural  disaster  that  no  one  nd.  including  vendor  contacts.  Some  San  Frar 
teaches  in  the  university  —  unless  it's  dsco  data  centers  could  not  their  hands  o 
the  College  of  Hard  Kno^.  all  their  backup  data  tapes  during  the  first  hour 


Through  network  interfaces, 
IS  staffers  are  able  to  launch  ap* 


about  immediate  famfly,  are  of 
greatest  concern. 

Srnfof  Correspondents 


Tbe  earthquake  of  '89  taught  IS  practi¬ 
tioners  here  a  few  lessons  about  sur¬ 
viving  a  natural  disaster  that  no  one 
teaches  in  tbe  university  unless  it's 
the  College  of  Hard  Knocks. 

The  lessons,  which  could  just  as  well  apply  to 
another  type  of  natural  disaster,  or  to  a  power 
failure  like  the  one  caused  by  this  summer’s  Wall 
Street  fire,  include  the  following: 

•  Always  keep  a  si^iply  of  petty 
cash  on  hand.  Bechtel  Corp.  em¬ 
ployees.  about  to  fly  to  Sungard 
Data  Systems,  Inc.’s  recovery  cen¬ 
ter  in  I^fladelphia,  couldn't  find 
very  much  of  it  after  tbe  quake.  "I 
had  about  $20  on  me,”  said  one 
Bechtel  employee,  “and  all  area 
ATMs  were  out  of  order.  I  was  able 
to  ctdlect  about  $300  from  co-work- 
ers.  and  that  proved  to  be  sufficient  until  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Phila^phia." 

•  Have  a  supjdy  of  food,  water  and  cots  on  hand 
— you  might  not  be  able  to  get  home.  A  first-aid 
Idt  and  a  supply  of  portable  personal  computers 
might  also  bdp.  San  Francisco  commuter  trains 
stopped  for  a  time,  and  the  Bay  Bridge  became 
impassable  after  a  50-  by  70-ft  upper  section  fell 
onto  the  lower  span.  ”We  now  have  extra  cellu¬ 
lar  f^oes  and  computers  for  our  command  cen¬ 
ter,  along  with  cots  and  food,”  noted  Jane  Io¬ 
dise.  manager  of  corporate  information  security 


at  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 

•  Have  a  list  of  home  numbers  for  key  person¬ 
al  including  vendor  contacts.  Some  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  data  centers  could  not  get  their  hands  on 
an  their  backup  data  tapes  during  tbe  first  hours 
after  the  earthquake.  In  many  cases,  the  origi¬ 
nal  tapes  were  placed  out  of  reach  dty  offi- 
dab  who  block^  entry  to  damaged  buil^gs. 

One  Oakland  software  fifm  had  to 
carry  data  tapes  by  hand  out  of  tbe 
1  Ith-story  window  of  its  buikfing,  in 
which  tbe  central  staircase  separat¬ 
ed  foom  the  stairweD  walls.  Tbe 
person  who  carried  the  tapes  was 
rescued  by  fire  truck. 

•  (^t  an  emergency  generator  or 
an  uninterruptible  power  supply  if 
you  do  not  already  have  one.  Mwy 
data  centers,  induding  tbe  F^dfic 
Stock  Exchange.  Matson  Navigation  and  Hills 
Brothers  Cc£ee  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  were  in¬ 
tact  but  without  power  for  several  days. 

•  Know  bow  to  reoinfigure  your  national  data 
oet.  'ork.  Apple’s  primary  data  center  in  Cuper¬ 
tino.  Calif.,  kept  running  after  tbe  quake.  Ekit 
the  disaster  showed  how  vulnerable  it  was  to 
disruption  from  quakes.  Fotlowing  1989’s  Hur¬ 
ricane  Hugo,  Cupertino  backed  up  Apple's 
(Charlotte,  N.C..  distribution  center.  Apple  has 
revamped  its  disaster  plans,  cootractiag  with  aD 
three  major  hot-site  vendors  for  backup. 


plicatioas  that  are  actually  run-  James  Daiy  and  J.A.  Saoage 
ning  on  remote  mainframes  scat-  and  Correspondent  Jim  Nash 
tered  hrom  coast  to  coast  The  contributed  to  this  report 

Some  badly  shaken 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CaliL  —  Doug  Mkrhds  could  not  stand  up  dur 
ing  the  Oct.  17, 1989.  earthquake.  "I'm  a  native  Califomian.  so 
I  didn't  worry  about  it  for  the  first  10  seconds  or  so,”  reca^ 
Michels,  executive  vice-president  of  software  firm  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation  last  week.  "But  then.  likeever^iodyebeatiTiy 
afternoon  meeting.  1  dove  under  the  conference  table.  1 
couldn't  do  anything  else.  ” 

Mkfads  was  fortunate.  Although 
SCO’s  three-story  headquarters  build¬ 
ing  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth¬ 
quake's  epicenter  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  the  building  remained  in¬ 
tact.  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 

“Some  of  tbe  welds  in  our  earthquake 
bracing  cracked,  but  at  least  tbe  brac¬ 
ing  worked.” 

"We  didn’t  realize  how  bad  it  was 
until  it  was  over.”  the  36-year-old  Mi-  «ro*>  juydMU 
chds  sad.  describing  a  postquake 
scene  of  fffien  ceiling  panels,  keeled-  ^ 
over  fDing  cabinets  aiKi  drtzzliDg  ceiling  spriziklers. 

Not  aD  the  damage  was  physical,  however.  ”You  come  to 
gripe  with  your  own  mortality  after  an  event  like  that.”  Mi¬ 
ch^  said.  In  the  week  foUowing  the  quake,  SCO  brought  three 
psychologists  on-site  to  hdp  individuals  and  groups  of  workers 
as  weU  aa  their  spouses  cope  with  the  emotkxial  trauma. 
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O»rnioii  school  boys  Alliont  sopor 

AKnt  Computer  Syitant  Cof^  aanoimced  receody  that  it 
had  mM  the  &st  UA-inade  aqiercooiputer  to  ao  eastern  Ger- 
OHiy  cuatomer.  Handnlt  University,  The  oldest  uMveraity  io 
Berin.  where  Abert  Einstein  devek^  his  tbeoty  of  r^ti^ 
during  1914-16,  wiB  use  the  Alhant  FX/Series  supercomputer 
far  scientific  appicatioos. 


EMC  to  offor  4M-bit  cocho  boards 

EMC  Corp.  pkaos  to  amwinre  cache  memory  upgrades  this 
wedc  far  IBM’s  top^tbe^ine  dbk  cootroOer  at  prices  25% 
bekrw  IBM's.  The  IBM  3990  Modd  3  cache  upgrades,  which 
EMC  tak)  win  be  avaSable  tmmediately.  use  4M-fait  technol¬ 
ogy.  whereas  IBM’t  upgrade  boards  use  IM-bit  dupe.  This 
provides  no  space  advmttage  or  capacity  advantage,  however, 
becauae  the  actual  upgrade  cards  wfl  be  the  ««tno  soe  as 
ISM’S.  However,  a  MM-byte  to  128M-byte  upgrade  from 
EMC  win  coat  $115,200.  The  same  upgrade  from  IBM  costs 
$153,600. 


SotHomont  in  soft  against  iSM 

IBM  reached  an  out-of-court  settlement  in  a  suit  filed  by 
XWDatacomp.  loc.,  a  mqor  distributar  of  IBM's  Application 
Sy8tem/400  secies  machine*.  The  suit  was  Sed  whn  XL  tad 
I^  could  not  agree  on  how  to  end  XL's  role  as  an  authorised 
mdiatry  remarheter  far  IBM.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  IBM  wS  providrsoftware  support  at  no  charge  or  at  lim¬ 
ited  charges  to  cuatoaiers  who  purdased  IBM  systems  finom 
XL  IBM  wiD  also  psy  an  undisdosed  amount  to  XL  to  reaohre 
(fisputed  bonus  daims. 


Software  AG  branches  out 


BY  jOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSWP 

RESTON.  Vs.  —  Software  AG 
of  North  America,  Inc.  last  week 
made  public  its  far-reaching 
plans  for  providing  software  to 
help  users  write  distributed  and 
ax^ierative  applications.  This 
represents  a  maior  strategic 
chiuige  from  the  company's  pn- 
niarily  mainframe-oriented  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  past,  analysts  said. 

The  goal  of  the  new  scheme, 
called  Entire,  is  to  help  users 
move  from  host-based  comput¬ 
ing  to  tran^nrently  accessing 
and  manipulating  information 
across  multiple  and  heteroge¬ 
neous  platforms.  "Entire  will 
budd  a  bridge  between  the  old 
and  new  worlds  of  computing,’’ 
said  I^ter  f^ge,  Software  AG's 
executive  vice-president. 

The  first  piece  of  the  puzzle  to 
be  made  available  will  be  the  En¬ 
tire  Functkio  Server  Technol¬ 
ogy  series.  This  will  allow  users 
to  evolve  existing  applications 
into  functions  that  sit  on  servers 
accessible  by  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  This  way,  users  can  isolate 
specific  applications  and  share 
them. 

Applications  that  reside  on 
server*  can  be  written  with  Soft¬ 
ware  AG’s  Natural  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language  or  Cobol.  Soft¬ 
ware  AG  offidais  said  the 
scheme  will  work  with  IBM's 
Rep(»tory  Manager  and  will  fit 
within  IBM’s  Systems  Apfriica- 
tkm  Architecture.  Also,  Soft¬ 
ware  AG  fa  providing  some  new 
PC  ap{dications  of  its  own.  in¬ 
cluding  text  management,  office 
automation  and  a  geograjduc  in¬ 
formation  system  that  combines 
g^graphical  and  textual  data 
within  one  physical  database. 

Entire  «^1  sunwrt  OS/2  and 
Unix,  as  well  as  VM.  MVS  and 


Digital  Equipnient  Corp.'s  VMS 
operating  system.  Servers  will 
be  able  to  access  DB2.  Software 
AG's  own  Adabas  database  man¬ 
agement  system  and  any  other 
database  that  understands 
IBM'sSQL.  After  years  of  down¬ 
playing  SQL's  importance  in  the 
industry,  Software  AG  is  finally 
implemenUng  it  in  Adabas. 

Also,  Entire  will  provide  for 
any-to-any  connectivity  among 
the  supported  clients  and  serv¬ 
ers.  S^ware  AG  will  make  a 
services  layer  available  to  take 
requests  fi^,  for  example,  an 
0^2  application  and  convert  it 
into  something  that  an  MVS  ap¬ 
plication  can  understand.  Tfas 
layer  will  handle  multiple  com¬ 
munications  protocols,  including 
Systems  Network  Architecture. 
Advanced  Program-to-Prog- 
ram  Communications,  Decnet, 
LU6.2,  Netbios  and  others. 

I^ge  said  this  will  allow  for 
"Lego  programming"  to  hide 
the  communications  concerns 
from  both  end  users  and  pro¬ 
grammers. 

Some  of  the  software  to  allow 
all  this  to  occur  will  be  available 
by  December:  some  of  it  will 
take  12  to  18  months  to  roll  out, 
the  company  said. 

Excitumunt  stirrwd 

Observers  seem  impressed  with 
the  plan,  "it's  ao  exdtiog  an¬ 
nouncement,’’  said  John  Logan, 
vice-president  of  the  Aberdeen 
Group  in  Boston.  "MIS  manag¬ 
ers'  No.  1  concern  is  using  the 
microcomputers  they've  bought 
to  distribute  the  processing." 

Of  note,  analysts  said,  is  that 
Software  AG  will  allow  other  ap- 
f^cations  to  be  brought  in 
sides  those  developed  with  the 
company's  traditional  tools. 

However,  observers  said, 
there  was  one  part  of  the  plan 


that  users  should  be  wary  of. 
"This  architecture  and  set  of 
tocds  fa  based  oo  a  set  of  proto¬ 
cols  Software  AG  wiD  develop. 
So  ft’s  not  really  'open,'  because 
users  are  stiU  buying  into  some¬ 
thing  that's  dtpKoiesA  on  a  ven¬ 
dor,"  said  Adam  Rin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Gartner  Group,  I^.  in 
Stamford,  Coon.  "But  ^tware 
AG  fa  a  stable,  long-term  player, 
and  that  alleviates  the  concern." 

Colby  Springer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  informatioci  services  at 
Peaiie,  faic.  in  Dallas,  said  he  is 
most  looking  forward  to  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  run  the  same  software 
across  difierenl  hardware  plat 
forms.  Bearie.  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny  for  stores  that  seU  eyeglas^ 
across  the  country,  has  an  HIM 
mamframe  and  Unix-based 
point-of-sale  systems.  'Tt  will  be 
great  to  be  able  to  cross  multiple 
platforms  and  not  have  to  rein¬ 
vest  in  different  tools."  he  said. 

StiO,  most  industry  watchers 
said  there  fa  a  good  chance  that 
the  company,  long  well-regarded 
for  its  technological  strengths, 
will  be  able  to  pull  all  this  off.  "I 
haven't  a  doubt  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it.”  said  Paul  Hes- 
singer.  chief  techncdogy  officer 
at  Computer  Task  Group,  Inc.  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Some  also  noted  that  this 
strategy  also  represents  survival 
for  the  country’s  six  largest  soft¬ 
ware  vendors. 

"They're  getting  into  a  more 
robust,  growth-oriented  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  database  market," 
said  Stuart  Woodring,  director  of 
software  strategy  research  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  "'They're  giv¬ 
ing  both  their  customers  and 
themselves  a  growth  path  from 
the  old-worki  DBMS  into  a  new- 
world  DBMS.  Now  well  see  if 
they  can  deliver. " 


X  terminal  marks  the 

»wT  aimed  at  users  vfho  want  the 

spot  for  Wyse  system  sSHS 

_  officials  said. 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  The  new  WY-X5  network!’  g  The  Model  740  is  scheduled 

cwsTAFT  terminal  fa  based  on  a  32-bit  M(v  to  begin  shijqnng  in  December  at 

torola,  Inc.  68020  microproces-  prices  ranging  from  $17,500  to 
SAN  JOSE.  Calif.  —  W^Tech-  sor  and  fa  priced  at  $1,799.  De-  $31,450.  Initially,  the  machine 
oology  Jumped  into  the  X  termi-  signed  for  the  X  Window  Sy^em  will  support  one  33-MHx  proces- 
nal  market  last  week  and  also  in-  operating  under  Unix  environ-  sor  and  run  at  27  million  instruc- 
troduced  a  Unix-based  multiuser  menls.  the  terminal  will  be  avail-  tions  per  second  (MIP^.  Even- 
midrange  system.  ableinthefirstquarterof  1991.  tually.  %8e  said,  it  will  be 

Vfyte  unveiled  the  Series  Company  officials  acknowl-  scalable  to  three  processors,  ? 
70001  Model  740,  the  first  in  a  edged  that  the  worldwide  mar-  mix  of  33-MH2  and  SO-MHz 
series  of  systems  based  on  the  ket  for  X  terminals  is  stfil  rela-  chips. 

Intel  Corp.  1466  chip.  lively  small,  with  less  than  "Wyse  is  pioneering  the  tech- 

"Wyse’s  hope  fa  to  become  a  70,000  units  expectedto  be  sold  oology  of  pushing  the  I486  [pro¬ 
player  in  the  small  to  medium-  in  1990.  Yet  fa  banking  on  cessor]  into  the  midrange  mar- 
size  computer  market  in  the  that  market  blossoming  to  Icet."  said  Rikld  Kirzner,  a  senior 
same  fashion  as  it  has  in  the  ter-  486,000  annually  by  1994,  analyst  at  l^Uquest.  "This  fa 
minal  market,"  said  Paul  Cub-  based  on  projections  from  Inter-  giving  a  midlife  kicker  to  their 
bage,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest,  national  I^ta  Corp.  in  Framing-  product  line,  and  it  al¬ 
loc.  now  holds  about  half  ham.  Mass.  lows  them  to  raptaii^  on  iriut 

the  U.&  market  for  general-pur-  The  Series  70001  will  be  mar-  they  knew  best  without  scrap- 

pose  tommals.  keted  as  a  "bridge  platform'' be-  pmgtbecddproductliDe.'' 
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AMD  wins  round  in  386  dispute 


BY  MAURAJ.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAfr 


SANTA  CLARA.  Catif.  —  Imd 
Corp.  "doubleKToesed''  a  com* 
peting  semiconductor  firm  by 
not  transferriog  saks  and  manu¬ 
facturing  ri^ts  for  its  80386 
chip,  an  arbitrator  declared  last 
we^.  Whether  that  judgment 
will  allow  Advanced  hficro  De¬ 
vices.  Inc.  (AMD)  future  rights 
to  the  80386  remains  unclear. 

Retired  Cahfonua  Superkr 
Diatria  Judge  jf.  Barton  Phelps 
released  his  decision  last  week  in 
a  3-year-old  di^te  over  wheth¬ 
er  Intel  subverted  a  pledge  to 
provide  80386  manu^auring 
ri^ts  to  AMD.  Such  agree¬ 
ments.  known  as  second-sourc¬ 
ing.  were  formerly  a  common 
practice  among  chip  makers  to 
allay  concerns  among  customers 


about  produa  availability . 

lotd's  decision  to  retain  sole 
manubauring  rights  to  the 
80386.  which  has  become  the 
standard  for  high-performance 
personal  cocn|Mter&,  has  allowed 
the  firm  to  maintain  a  lock  on  the 
market  and  keep  prices  high. 

Last  week.  Intel  r^wrted 
that  third-i^uarter  revenue  ex¬ 
ceeded  |1  bOlion  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  chalking  up  a 
f^ofit  of  $172  rnillion.  AMD  re¬ 
ported  a  loss  cd  $17.8  millioo  on 
revenue  of  $25.4  milhon. 

Re^trding  AMD’s  bcensing 
rights  to  Intel’s  lAPX  f^odua 
^mily  under  a  1982  agreement, 
Phel^  pulled  no  punches  in  af¬ 
firming  that  AMD  had  been 
wronged.  "AMD  has  been  dou¬ 
ble-crossed  by  Intel  when  Intel, 
having  achieved  its  aims  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  lAPX  family  in  the 


marketplace,  abandoned  AMD 
by  refitting  to  transfer  to  AMD 
the  80386."  he  said. 

Stffl  qvnsHofis 

Wbet^  AMD  can  acquire 
rights  to  manufaaure  the  386, 
however,  was  left  unanswered 
until  a  future  step  in  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  process.  The  386  is  not. 
Phelps  ruled,  specifically  dted  in 
the  agreement  between  AMD 
and  Intel  as  a  produa  that  would 
be  exchanged.  But  whether  the 
losses  suffered  by  AMD  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Intel’s  actioRs  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  such  a  transfer 
will  be  decided  later,  said  Phelps, 
who  abo  said  Intd  was  within  its 
rights  in  dedming  to  accept  cer¬ 
tain  AMD  products  in  exchange 
for  Intel  technology. 

"Intel  is  pleased  that  today's 
decision  do^  not  require  the 


transfer  of  the  386  microproces¬ 
sor."  company  General  Counsel 
and  Vice-President  F.  Thomas 
Dunlap  Jr.  said  in  a  prepared 
statement  Thursday  Mfter  the 
ruling  was  issued. 

AMD,  however,  said  it  will 
adL  Phelps  to  assess  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  monetary  damages  and 
ri^ts  to  the  80386  <±ip  dur^ 
the  next  phase  of  the  arbitration 
proceeding,  according  to  Chair¬ 
man  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
W.J.  Sanders  QL 

The  case  "is  certainly  not  go¬ 
ing  to  put  other  company  out  of 
business,"  said  G.  Gervi^  Da¬ 
vis  QI,  a  partner  at  the  McrOe- 
rey.  Calif.-based  law  firm  of 
Scluoeder.  Davis  &  Ortiss  who 
has  specialised  in  computer  bw 
for  more  than  20  years  and  has 
been  foOowing  the  AMD/Iotel 
dispute.  The  real  issue  to  coosid' 
er  knot  whether  AMO  will  win 
full  ri^ts  to  the  386  but  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  legal  for  the  company  to 
a)py  the  technology  un^r  the 


AMD/Intd  agreement,  he  said. 

AI^  said  bst  week  that  it 
has  already  reverse-engiDeered 
its  own  veraaon  of  Intel's  386 
chip. 

However,  earlier  in  the  week. 
U.S.  Distria  Judge  WUliam  In¬ 
gram  isaued  a  ten^ocaiy  re- 
strxiiung  order  prohibiting  AMD 
from  using  the  numbers 
"80386"  or  "386"  in  the  name 
of  any  new  product  The  order  b 
in  effect  until  a  coast  beanie  to¬ 
day. 

Intd  filed  for  the  order  re¬ 
cently  after  it  disa>vered  that 
AMD  was  planning  on  calling  a 
future  prodhia  the  "AM386." 
Intd  said  it  learned  of  the  up¬ 
coming  announcement  after  an 
Intd  employee  named  Mike 
Wedd  stayed  at  the  same  bold  as 
an  AMD  employee  with  the 
same  name.  The  AMD  docu¬ 
ments  containing  news  of  the  up¬ 
coming  chip  were  then  mistak¬ 
enly  forwarded  to  the  Intd 
employee. 
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Diskless  PS/2  finally 
surfaces  for  LAN  use 


2  finally  Compaq  286  in  bvor  of  high-end  Toshiba 

*  FROM  PAGE  1  Corp.  portables  because  of  the 

\  k  difference  in  screen  resolution 

I  jA  Im  11fi§a  Uke  its  Intel  80286-based  and  power,  but  the  LTE  386S 

'  •rnk/V  predecessor,  the  LTE  386S  will  will  receive  "serious"  consider- 

set  an  early  standard  for  both  ation  for  future  purchases,  be 
The  IBM  entries  do  not  have  customers  and  competitors,  ob-  said,  espedaDy  when  wei^t  b  a 
ie  value-added  security  fea-  servers  said.  "It  wiQ  become  the  key  factor.  The  LTE’s  poundage 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWSTAFP 


the  value-added  security  fea- 


-  tures  that  distinguished  Compaq  standard,  because  the  basdineb  bless  thanhalfthatdtheSSB- 

IBM  last  week  dribbled  out  the  Computer  C^orp.’s  diskless  PCs  the  386^  for  the  desktop  PCs,  based  Toshiba  5290. 

first  of  several  anticipated  F^r-  unveiled  last  spring  [CW,  May  bptops  and  probably  for  note-  At  feDow  New  Yorit  accoont- 


sonal  System/2  announcements  21].saidFrankMiclmoff.anana-  book  PCs," 
for  the  fall  season.  The  least  ex-  lyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  West-  nucrocompi 
dting  came  first  in  the  debut  of  port,  Conn.  ager  at  Coc 

thePS/2  Model  55  LS,  a  diskless  "IBM  didn’t  do  anything  to  NewYork. 

woricstation  intended  primarily  distinguish  this  diskl^  tnodd - 

for  use  as  a  local-area  network  from  the  55SX  with  any  addi- 
node.  tional  features."  he  said.  ’Tt’s 

The  diskless  maclunes  are  another  example  of  IBM  being  a 
based  on  the  I6-MH2  Intel  Corp.  foUower  and  not  a  leader." 


80386SX  chip 


The  Token-Ring  model  b 


equipped  with  2M  bytes  of  mem-  available  now  for  $3,490  —  $5 
ory.  the  Micro  Channel  bus  and  a  less  than  the  list  price  of  the 
remote  software-loading  utility,.  Model  55SX  with  a  30M-b:^e 
They  support  either  IBM  To-~  hard  disk.  The  Ethernet  version 
ken-Ring  LAN  installatioos  or  costs  $2,950  and  reportedly  will 
Ethernet  networks  with  adapter  ship  next  month, 
cards  included.  IBM  also  announced  an  Eth- 

Diskless  personal  computers  emet  PS/2  Adapter/A.  which  b 
have  been  around  for  a  whde,  ap-  included  with  the  SSLS  but  b  an 
pealing  to  a  subset  of  users  who  option  for  other  PS/2s.  The 
require  data  security  and  be-  $575  board  b  set  to  ship  next 


grudge  paying  extra  for  magnet- 
■  ic  tnedb  they  do  not  need  on  a 


month. 

In  additicm,  the  company  un- 


LAN  station.  Indeed,  aco^nkng  veiled  a  wide-carriage  ink-jet  1 
to  several  observers,  IBM  had  printer  called  the  Execjet  Print-  ' 

been  configuring  its  Model  55SX  er.  Dptimized  for  quiet  opera-  -  j  _ _ _ 

without  dbk  drives  on  specbl  re-  tion,  the  primer  b  available  now  ^ 

qu«tf«thepa,tye^  for$l,099.  njinf^aOSSeSK-t^sed  laptop 


SseanMaai  nwife  ftU  at  PnuBiagbui.  Mmi,.  and  additinnal  mailing  officaa. 

CaBMCwworia (ISST )01(Ma4U  »  pubnhed  weeWy.  with  a  sio^  cnmhined  awe  for  Uk  !■(  week  n  Ocoenher  nd  Uie 
6nt  week  in  Jaainty  fay  Pidiitaing/bc.  375  CochMuile  Road,  ooi  9171.  Fmnidttin.  Miaa.  01701-9171. 

Cdjpyngtt  1968  by  Cw  PoUbtau/IiK.  Al  rikhci  reaerved.  . 
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book  PCs,"  said  Stephen  Rood,  ing  giant  Deloitte  Touche,  the 
microcomputer  technology  man-  M  LTE'  could  not  handle  the 
ager  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  firm’s  field  applications  —  more 
NewYork.  than  30M  bytes  worth  of  soft- 

_ ware.  The  new  LTE 

high-end  model, 
with  a  60M-byte 
hard  di^.  b  the  first 
notebook  PC  worth 
hb  consideration, 
said  MIS  manager 
Claude  Rankin. 

Although  there  b 
stin  a  market  for  the 
less  powerful  LTEs, 
which  will  not  be  db- 
continued,  the  new 
model  "b  a  great 
piece  of  equipment 
and  will  be  a  good 
seller."  said  Andy 
Seybold.  a  portable 
computer  analyst  at 
Dataquest,  Inc.  in 
San  J^,  Cialif.  How- 

Compaq’s  Red  Canion  displays ampa-  le,?^be 

nySn»,a0386SX-bassdlaplop 

_ I  light  of  coming  competition,  he 

icea.  said. 

"Wtnowhave.tsrgetforev- 
^  erybody  in  the  werid  to  shoot 

.  Ihnodkaf  Eory  Dept.  300  Zeeb  Rood.  at  **  Sevhold  said  "There’stfo- 

rcbawditt2.00periHue.i)iwpeKi«e.  oeyoow  saw.  loeres  go¬ 

ing  tO  be  a  commodity  laptop. 

wee  Ceoter.  27  Street  Slieffl.  With  VGA.acoimbcifmeg8anda 

.Br.M.COhlbi*«n«..375  . 

Mat^Mdodoe.  Seybold  said  he  knows  of 

s  asoA/  three  rivab  coming  within  the 

So.  Amend  —  $130  (wrfwc).  $250.00  _ ^  ...  , 

.  wfdism  If  TtipHT***  In,  rhtiji.  isf  sAltsiao  OCXt  mOOth.  006  Ot  VdUCh.  06 

669-1003.  said,  wiD  best  the  LTE's  dbplay 

ABP  and  weight  at  about  the  same 

price. 

o.to20M.>uri«.oat33w.  Epson  AiMria,  he.  has  d- 


'■’HELTE386S 
I  "will  become  the 
A  standard,  be¬ 
cause  the  baseline  is 
the  386SX  for  the 
desktop  PCs,  laptops 
and  probably  for  note¬ 
book  PCs." 

STEPHEN  ROOD 
COOPERS  ALYBRAND 

ready  announced  a  386SX-based 
notebodt  to  be  delivered  late  in 
the  year.  Compaq  b  not  worried, 
however,  according  to  roaiket- 
ing  manager  Lone  Strong. 
"We’re  fairly  coifideitt  that  from 
a  performance  and  fimctiooality 
standpoint,  well  have  a  faiily 
nice  1^."  she  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  soon  escalate  into  a 
price  war.  observers  agro^L  “1 
think  we’ll  see  price  wars  in  thb 
category,"  Ro^  said.  He  and 
other  users  said  they  vmuld  bold 
off  any  purchases  to  see  how  the 
prices  shake  out. 

Competitioo  and  the  econo¬ 
mies  afforded  by  the  coming  In¬ 
td  386SL  'ifHegrated  chip  set 
vfill  drive  noldwok  prices  down 
into  the  $4,000  to  $5,000  range, 
predkted  Richard  Horan,  editor- 
in-chief  of  "Portable  Technology 
Update"  in  New  York. 

Dbtingubhing  one  386SX 
notebook  horn  the  next  will  be 
increasingly  difficult,  even  for 
Compaq,  observers  predicted. 
"How  do  you  build  a  commodity 
produa  and  distinguish  it  from 
everybody  ebd"  Seybold  said. 

Compaq  will  try  to  differenti¬ 
ate  thb  unit  irith  a  $1,499  cus¬ 
tom  dedetop  expansion  packa^ 
'The  expansion  ^stem.  exclusive 
to  the  LTE  386S.  includes  a  col¬ 
or  VGA  monitor,  fiiU-sbe  key¬ 
board.  two  standard  expansion 
slots  and  mass  storage  optioos. 
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NEXT  WEEK 


DOS  loyalists  and 
OS/2  hopefuls  are 
running  out  of  reasons  to 
stay  true  as  the  new  guy  on 
the  desktop  —  Unix  — 
gains  favor  with  vendors 
and  customers  alike.  If 
you’re  curious  about  what 
Lotus,  WordPerfect  and 
Ashton-Tate  have  in  mind 
for  the  future  of  their  pop¬ 
ular  business  productivity 
products,  turn  to  Product 
Spotlight. 


IS  management  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  game  at  The 
.  Body  Shop,  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing  personal  care  products 
ret^  chain.  Systems  man¬ 
ager  Rkk  Hellar’s  job  is 
to  recognize  where  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  complethent  to 
the  company's  unconven¬ 
tional  busing  philosophy 
and  where  it  is  a  cooilict. 
Read  more  about  Hellar’s 
responsibilities  in  Manag¬ 
er’s  Journal. 


INSIDE  LINES  I 

Mark  of  confidence,  or  warning? 

Last  year  on  Oct  17,  the  groimd  sbocA  in  Cahfomia.  This 
year,  the  date  wiQ  be  marked  by  the  release  of  Ashtoo-Tate's 
financial  results  for  the  quarter  just  ended.  Whether  the  news 
will  send  shareholders  diving  for  cover  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  recession? 

Agenda  '91,  the  arjiual  gathering  of  industry  giants  and  those 
who  think  they  are,  featured  a  fun  auctioa  to  benefit  the  non¬ 
profit  Foundatkm  of  Educational  Software,  which  provides 
grants  to  fund  software  for  elementary  school  teachers.  For 
$2,500,  Borland  Chief  Executive  Philippe  Kahn 

bought  a  cruise  m  the  sailboat  of  Lotus  software  guru  Frank 
King.  Kahn's  contribution,  a  half-day  of  code  review,  went  for 
$8,000  to  rival  Bill  Gates  of  Microsoft,  who  also  paid  $6,000 to 
purchase  former  Apple  Chief  Scientist  Jean-Lot^  Gassee's 
diamond  earring.  Gates  donated  his  20  fovorite  videos,  which 
were  purchased  by  Dave  LiddeO  of  Metaphor  for  $6,000. 
Mitch  Kapor's  1940s  silk  Aloha  shirt  went  to  Gor^  Eubanks 
for  $1,000.  In  keeping  with  the  conservative  fiscal  mood  at 
Lotus  these  days,  Lotus  head  honcho  Jim  Mans  his  hands 

in  his  pockets  and  bou^t  nothing. 

Promises,  promises  . . . 

IBM  has  still  not  delivered  a  Repository  Manager  customer 
document  designed  to  explain  the  software’s  key  information 
model.  In  August,  the  company  said  it  would  deliver  it  “within 
a  few  weeks."  As  of  last  week,  IBM  is  now  shooting  for  some¬ 
time  next  mmth.  The  document  is  IBM’s  attempt  to  address 
complaints  about  the  lack  of  openness  to  Repository  Manager. 
Currently,  the  only  way  to  get  details  oo  the  infmmatioo  mod¬ 
el  is  to  license  Repository  Manage^ rwhich  costs  about  $4,500 
per  month. 

.  .  .  reality  I 

The  pricing  structure  for  Netview  Version  2.  announced  last 
mon^,  is  apparently  so  convoluted  that  even  IBM's  own  sales- 
peo^  are  having  trouble  getting  it  strai^t.  As  one  user  tells 
it.  his  IBM  sales  reps  were  not  only  unable  to  tell  him  how  the 
new  pricing  would  affect  his  firm  could  not  even  say  which 

of  the  new  Netview  categories  —  distributed,  centralized  or 
stand-alone  ^  his  firm's  Netview  systems  feD  under.  "They 
said  they’d  get  back  to  me,"  he  said.  ‘Tortunately,  we  have  six 
weeks  tefore  we  have  to  figure  out  our  1991  MIS  budget." 

AT&T  sales  reps,  please  phone  home 

Don’t  look  now,  but  even  as  AT&T  swears  it  does  not  have  a 
laptop  computer  in  the  works,  with  or  without  a  radio  frequen¬ 
cy  modem,  corporate  IS  managers  report  meeting  with 
AT&T  representatives  to  discuss  the  new  machme.  The  offi¬ 
cial  word  is  that  talks  with  Marubeni,  the  large  Japanese  trad¬ 
ing  company,  are  no  more  conclusive  than  they  were  a  month 
ago  and  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  specific  product  devel¬ 
opment.  Yet  reports  from  Japan  indicate  that  Marubeni  has 
confirmed  the  laptop  angle  <k  its  talks  with  AT&T.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  that  no  one  has  told  AT&T&Computer  Systems 
Division  about  the  new  product 

When  less  is  more 

This  time  last  year,  the  tales  of  woe  coocemiog  Wang  Labora¬ 
tories’  staggering  debt  load  could  have  filled  a  book.  As  of  ffiis 
month,  the  book  would  have  to  be  called  Less  Tkofi 
Under  a  game  plan  fashioned  and  executed  by  CEO  Richard 
Miller  and  Chief  Financial  Officer  Michael  Mee,  the  company 
quietly  extinguished  the  last  of  its  bank  defat  two  wedts  ago. 

Oh/  somewhere  in  this  high-tech  land  venture  gold  will  us 
bless: 

The  banks  build  assets  somewhere,  and  somewhere  gas  co^ 
less; 

And  somewhere  Dukes  can  manage,  somewhere  presidents 
Aout; 

ButthereisnojeyinBeantown —  mighty  Clemens  has 
bleeped  ouL 

If  you  ‘vegot  more  on  your  mind  than  die  ploys  of  summer, 
hit  a  liner  to  News  Editor  BtteBartolik  at  BOO-SiSSiZd,  loop 
a  message  to  COMPUTERWORLD  via  MCI  MaU  or  knock 
one  out  of  the  fax  at 506-875-E931. 
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DM  lerhnol-  I 
og>,  alltming  I 
full-motion  vkitHt 
and  analog  sinind  to  be  oompn'^ssed. 
digitized,  stored  on  a  liard  or  o|rfi<’al 
disk  and  plavefl  lKM*k  in  real  tinw'. 


^bt'VE  Already  Got 
The  Best  Seat  InThe  Hoi’st_ 

Bist  of  all,  wu  can  do  it  all  UMlav 
with  the  Micro  Channid  1*8/28  vou'vf 
aln'ady  got.  No  s|ieeial  monitors  to 
bu).  And  wu'll  Im‘  perfiniK  inumhI 
for  tomorrows  most  ew'iting 
multimedia  U‘elinology.  like  inter- 
aetive  t<HJt*li  disjdavs  and 
niuHi  mort'.  (iontarl  vour  I  KM 
\utlioriz('<l  Ik'aleror  IBM 
markiHing  r(‘prt‘sentalivi\ 

Call  1^255-0426, 

«*xt,  10,  for  a  rn*t‘ 
vid<‘oeass4it«>  or  a 
d(*akT  near  voii. 
Vour  rk‘sk  w  ill 
n<*\er  lx*  the 


DON'T  DROWN  IN  FADER 


Managing  the  tremendoua  output  of  paper  is  accesible  to  all  levels  of  personnel  throu^  a  vs 

one  of  today's  moat  critical  and  costly  concerns  for  of  full-screen,  menu-driven  interfaces  inch 

BJVS  date  centers.  fAVBSiTTBMS,  from  Software  CICS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  TSO.  Full  cut-and-p 

Engineering  of  America,  provides  a  total  solution  windowing  and  PC  interfaces  make  $AVRS/T 

to  this  expensive  and  resource-consuming  problem,  a  flexible  and  broad-based  solution.  $AVRS/T 

a  system  for  the  online  viewing,  distribution  interfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems 

of  ell  types  of  system  output.  also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

lAVRS/TftMS  handles  all  aspects  of  report  man-  $AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  i 
agmnratfdistriburion,  and  output  management,  effective  solution  to  aD  aspects  of  report  manager 

induding  prodnction  reports,  end-user  reports,  JCL  distribution  and  output  management.  This  is 

listings  and  error  messages,  SYSLOG,  and  compiles.  over  2,500  data  centers  worldwide  use  $AVRS/T 

(AVRSr I'kMS  is  powerM,  yet  easy  to  use  and  is  to  control  the  paper  deluge. 

For  a  no-ohUgation  4S-day  free  trial  or  for  further  information, 
caU  Sdfrware  Engineering  of  America  at  1-800-272-7322. 
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INSIDE 

In  Depth  —  Simple 
steps  for  breaking  the 
software  develop¬ 
ment  logjam. 

Page  89. 

Product  Spotlight  — 
DOS  applications 
make  the  leap  to 
Unix.  Page  77. 


VAX  9000  users  on  VIP  list 


VP  Planner  users  lose  out 
as  I^perback  Software 
agrees  to  pull  spreadsheet 
off  the  ma^et  to  settlement 
of  Lotus  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  suit.  Page  7. 

A  potential  suctessorto 
VGA  that  IBM  is  reputedly 
keeping  in  the  wings  has 
display-card  manufacturers 
waiting  for  a  signal  on 
whether  it  poses  a  new  PC 
graphics  standard.  Page  4. 

The  ffnanciil  noddle; 

Thin  DEC  profit  brings  in¬ 
vestor  smites.  Page  8. 
Strong  IBM  bottom  line  dis¬ 
credited  by  storm  warn¬ 
ings.  Page  1 16. 

Commerce  Department 
warned  against  proposed 
European  computer  securi¬ 
ty  standard;  U^eat  to  U.S. 
industry  cited  by  advisory 
group.  I^ge  115. 

D&B  Software  points  the 
way  to  next-generation 
merger  of  MSA,  McCor- 
nuick  &  Dodge  software 
lines.  I^ge  6. 

Netview  upgrade  pricing 
proves  too  tangled  a  web  for 
users  to  figure  out  individ¬ 
ual  costs.  Page  117. 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAPT 

MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  I^gital 
Equipmeni  Corp.'s  VAX  9000 
mainffame  arrives  at  its  l-year- 
old  mark  this  week,  its  reputa¬ 
tion  a  bit  tarnished  by  shipping 
delays  but  with  sales  into  com¬ 
mercial  accounts  coming  on 
strohger  than  DEC  offidab  said 
they  expected. 

The  company  is  also  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  IBM-Uke  rep- 
utatioo  for  customer  service  in 
mainframe  accounts. 

Prom  jetting  reptacement 
disk  drive  controllers  into  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  at  2  a.nL  to  stationing 
three  DEC  employees  at  a  new 
mainframe  customer  site,  DEC 
seems  determined  to  do  whatev¬ 
er  H  takes  to  keep  these  users 
content. 

‘it  was  worth  the  wait,"  said 
Michael  Guider.  vice-president 
of  network  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Litel  Teleaxnmunica- 


tions  Corp.  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 
which  received  one  of  the  first 
VAX  9000  Model  210s.  "DEC’S 
abihty  to  resolve  probtems  has 
been  outstanding." 

During  DEC’S  first  fiscal 
quarter  from  July  through  Sep¬ 
tember.  the  company  said  it 
livered  76  mainframes,  mainly 


low-end  Model  210s  but  includ¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  410s  and  420s. 
Two-thirds  of  them  landed  in 
commerdal  applications,  while 
the  remaining  ooe-third  found  a 
home  in  technical  or  sdentifN: 
uses  —  just  about  the  reverse  of 
vrivat  Drc  offidab  had  expected. 

Conti niud on  pages 


Revenge  of  the  mini  makers 
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DiC  last  week  became  the  latest  vendor  to  offer  up  Intel-based 
multiuser  Unix ^fstems,  with  prices  unde^tting NCR*s  re- 
centSOOOline.  Story.pageS. 


Repository,  Systemview 
teams  take  separate  paths 


CHICAGO  —  Two  of  the  strate¬ 
gic  architectures  IBM  has  de¬ 
signed  for  key  roles  in  Hs  enter- 
prisewide  management  scheme 
do  not  adhere  to  a  consbtent 
data  model,  IBM  offidab  con¬ 
ceded  last  week. 

Systemview.  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  architecture  for  data 
center  operations  and  systems 
management,  does  not  c^orm 
to  the  entity  rebtionslup  struc¬ 
ture  of  Repository  Manager/ 
MVS,  the  key  software  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  AD/Cycle  application 
development  architecture,  the 
ofikdab  confirmed  While  there 
b  little  sbcvt-tenn  impact  for  us¬ 
ers,  the  long-term  impbcations 
could  be  significant  for  any  user 
who  hopes  to  unite  the  two  envi¬ 
ronments  someday. 


IBM’s  stated  goal  b  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  repository-baaed  world 
that  integrates  information  con¬ 
cerning  various  data  process¬ 
ing  activitiea.  induding  applica¬ 
tion  developmeot  and  systems 
management. 


AD/Cycle.  announced  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1989,  b  IBM’s  plan  for 
an  integrated  application  devel¬ 
opment  environment.  An  initial 
verdoo  of  Repository  Manager/ 
MVS  was  reteased  earlier  thb 
year  and  b  installed  at  a  smaO 
number  of  sdect  customer  ates. 
Systemview  was  roDed  out  as 
part  of  the  System/390  an¬ 
nouncement  last  month.  IBM  b 
scheduled  to  release  initial 
Continue  on  page  116 


Japan  gets 
first  look 
at  IBM  486 

U.S.  intro  promised 
before  Comdex/ Fall 


In  what  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
growing  nuutet  dout  of  Japan,  a 
major  IBM  product  was  unveited 
in  Japan  weeks  before  the  ex¬ 
pected  U.S.  debut  of  similar  sys^ 
terns.  Japanese  verxioos  of  the 
loag-nimored  Bsraooal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  Modd  90  and  95  aervers 
were  made  public  earlier  thb 
moah  by  IBM’s  Japan  office. 

Boasting  about  IBM’s  ded- 
skm  to  unveil  such  key  products 
in  Japan  first,  IBM  Japan  Ltd. 
Vtce-Presktent  Nobuo  Mh  an¬ 
nounced  two  Intel  Corp.  1486- 
based  modeb  and  added  that  the 
U864»aed  PS/2s  wiD  debut  in 
the  U.S.  before  Comdex/FaD  ’90 
next  month. 

According  to  Compiflrntorld 
Japan,  MH  describ^  a  floor¬ 
standing  system  with  t  SS-MHz 
I486  chip  that  incorporates 
IBM’s  Mim  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture.  The  unit  can  be  cmifigured 
with  4M  to  16M  bytes  of  memo¬ 
ry  and  160M-byte  or  320M-byte 
hard  disks.  A  25-MHz  desktop 
model  offers  the  same  bus,  mem¬ 
ory  and  drive  options. 

Continued  on  page  4 
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WASMNGTQN,  D.C.  —  On 
Feb.  20. 1989.  U.S.  Aiw  Spe- 
dalist  Four  MQdtael  Peri, 

21.  8lqq)ed  into  East  Germany 
toting  a  stoteo  bptop  computer 
and  four  dbks  containing  classi¬ 
fied  infonnatian  about  the  de- 
pk^m^  of  tanks  and  beficop- 
ters  along  the  boundary  between 
the  two  G^manys. 

When  IM  returned  12  days 
bter,  he  confeaaed  to  being  ab- 
sett  without  leave  but  denied 
f  tiftt  (he  bptop,  whid)  be 
brou^  back,  had  contained  mil- 
itaiy  secreta.  Hard-pressed  to 
find  enouf^  evidence  to  prose¬ 
cute  Peri  for  espionage.  Army 
autbocTties  asked  the  Air  Force 


Office  of  Spedai  Investigation's 
unique  computer  crime  unit  to 
look  at  the  bptop.  The  Army  had 
no  ^»ecial  agent  in  Europe  who 
was  trained  to  analyze  computer 
equipment  for  evidence. 

"It  appeared  at 
the  time  (that  Army 
investigators)  were 
stymied  aitd  unable 
to  prove  anything,'’ 
said  Ll  CoL  W3lbm 
T.  Cobb,  chief  of  di¬ 
rectorate  investiga¬ 
tive  s^iport  at 
AFOSl,  headquar¬ 
tered  St  Bolling  Air  Force  Base 
in  Wuhmgtoo,  D.C. 

The  AFOSl  computer  crime 
unit  <fiapatcbed  one  of  12  com¬ 
puter  crime  investigatore  that  it 
keeps  stationed  at  Air  Force 


bases  around  the  globe  to  Fukb, 
West  Germany,  where  Peri  was 
sutiooed.  Tbm.  the  investiga- 
Ur  unearthed  sensitive  informa- 
tioo  stored  in  hidden  files  to  the 
biXop  and  on  the  disks.  In  June 
1989,  Peri  was  con¬ 
victed  of  eqaooage 
and  sentenced  to  30 
years  in  prison. 

The  case  0- 
hutrates  that  with 
the  exception  of  the 
Air  Force,  iriiicfa  op¬ 
erates  the  only  miU- 
tary  agency  assigDed 
sotely  to  investigating  crimes  in- 
volv^  computen,  the  militaiy 
seems  iD-prqared  to  cope  with 
computer-r^ted  crime.  Special 
agents  that  are  employed  ^  the 
Continued  on  page  115 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  IBM’s  top-of-the-line  Personal  Sys- 
teni/2  has  been  introduced  in  Japan, 
mariwg  the  first  time  an  IBM  product  of 
such  importance  has  hit  Japan  before  it  has 
hit  the  U.S.  The  Model  90  and  95  file  serv¬ 
ers,  which  are  based  on  the  33-MHz  Intel 
I486  chip,  are  expected  to  debut  in  the  U.S. 
before  Comdex/Fall  ’90  next  month.  Al¬ 
though  the  U.S.  pricing  structure  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  basic  haniware  configuration 
should  be  similar.  Page  1. 

■  Congress  has  criticized  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  Trust’s  information  system  as  inad¬ 
equate.  Legislators  say  the  corporation  that 
was  created  to  clean  up  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis  has  failed  to  form  a  cohesive  informa¬ 
tion  or  systems  acquisition  strategy.  They 
say  they  are  concerned  that  the  inadequate 
IS  strategy  will  be  unable  to  provide  Con¬ 
gress  wiUi  sufficient  data  to  judge  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  its  crisis  resolution  efforts. 
Page  117. 


NEWS 

4  IBM  hu  yet  to  find  i 
'home'  for  its  to-be-ao- 
nounced  Extended  Grspb- 
iceArr^coocroOer — xpo- 
tentaJ  successor  to  the  VGA 
standard. 

6  Dun  A  Bndetreet 
spreads  s  camfortixig  migra- 
tion  message  to  users  fear^ 
ct  the  future  of  appficatioos. 

7  f^foiing  its  hopes  00  Re¬ 
lease  3. 1  of  1-2^.  Lotus  is 
expecting  the  spreadsheet 
u^rade  to  &ft  it  out  of  its 
revenue  nit. 

B  After  a  quick  dip  into  the 
red.  DEC  broke  the  surface 
for  the  third  quarter  with  a 
modest  $26  miUkn  profit. 

1 0  TWo  mainstay  MV  sys¬ 
tems  are  bowing  out  at  Data 
General  to  make  room  for 
its  MV/30000  platform. 

1 3  Following  the  winding 
road  to  flexible  natkmwide 
ISIW.ATATwili  offer 
iong-distaqce  connectivity  to 
rts'Centrex  customers. 

14  Wang  is  getting  the 
hang  of  open  systems  with  its 
newly  introduced  Open/ 
ServCT  connectivity  pbn. 

IIS  A  proposed  European 
computer  adcurity  standard 
could  spell  insecurity  for 
U.S.  computer  vendors. 

117  Even  IBM  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  dismayed  by  the  ur.ex* 
pected  coagdexity  of 
Wetvtew  Versfon  2's  pric¬ 
ing  structure. 


Quotable 

'‘I  n  1992,  when 
-  1  they  have  the 
United  States  of 
Europe,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  start  acting 
lihe  a  cohesive  group 
of  states. " 
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2S  Users  can't  agree  on 
what  reverae  engineering 
is  •>;-  but  they  like  it. 

29  Weary  of  wading 
throu^  a  warehouse  fuO  of 
paperwork,  a  nuclear 
research  facility  in  Idaho  is 
waking  up  to  imaging. 
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39  Users  greet  Intel's 
I4d6'based  machines  with  a 
surge  of  joy.  thanks  to  the 
chip's  extra  power  boost. 

43  Deaf  students  at  GaK 
laudct  Univeraity  'listen' 
and  learn  with  PCs. 
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S3  Althouid)  oon  quite  as 
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multiplytng  options  to  Net- 
view/PC. 
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technology  with  the  human 
touch. 
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93  No  one  ever  promised 
campaign  software  vendors  a 
rose  garden  market. 

PRODiKT  SPOTLIGHT 

77  Getting  used  to  Unix 
on  the  desktop  means 
sh«^)fHog  for  a  graphical  user 
inteiface  and  fitting  the  new 
operating  system  into  your 
existing  environment. 
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■  IBM's  Systemview  and 
Repository  Manager  ar¬ 
chitectures  are  not  fully 
compatible  from  a  data  man¬ 
agement  standpoint.  IBM 
conceded.  The  inconsistency 
poses  a  pot^tia)  long-term 
problem  for  AD/Cycle  users 
seeking  eoterprisewide  data 
sharing.  Page  1 . 

■  After  20  years,  AFIPS 
will  diaaolve  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  One  director 
admitted  that  the  society 
"has  outlived  its  usefulness" 
since  the  demise  oi  the  Na¬ 
tional  Computer  Conference 
in  1987.Page4. 

■  Quarterly  financial  re¬ 
sults  found  that  Lotus  and 
Apple  prt^ts  are  falling  to  the 
ground,  DEC  is  inching  up 
from  its  earlier  loss,  and  IBM 
is  healthy  —  but  with  ques¬ 
tion  marks.  Pages  7,  8,  12 
and  116. 

■  Charles  H.  Mayer,  First 
Boston’s  new  CIO»  says  be 
hopes  to  decentralize  applica¬ 
tions  development  among  the 
investment  firm's  four  busi¬ 
ness  units.  Like  many  others, 
the  conqiany  is  seeing  com¬ 
petitive  success  ihrou^  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  technology 
breakthroughs.  Page  67. 

■  The  U.S.  armed  forces 
seem  to  be  ill-prepared  to 
cope  with  cmnputer-related 
crimes.  To  investigate  a  ma¬ 
jor  espionage  case,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Army  had  to  turn  to 
the  Air  Force  for  help.  Offi¬ 
cials  question  wheth^  the 
militaiy  can  deal  effectively 
with  threats  from  both  inter- 


■  Thanks  to  new  connec¬ 
tivity  features,  IBM’s  Net- 
view  is  becoming  viable  in 
mulHvendor  environments. 
However,  Netview/PC  users 
such  as  Aetna,  GE  and  Union 
pKafic  say  the  network  man¬ 
agement  system  b  fine  with¬ 
out  the  new  interfoces.  Page 
53. 

■  Reviews  are  mixed  for 
Unix  playing  on  the  corpo¬ 
rate  desktop.  The  operating 
system  is  getting  raves  from 
some  users  for  its  high  speed 
and  low  cost,  while  big  names 
from  the  DOS  ai^bcations 
wOTid  are  beginnii^  to  up 
in  Unix.  The  trouble  is,  users 
say  that  the  old  fovorites 
don't  seem  to  be  quite  the 
same  in  the  new  setting. 
Page  77. 

■  Colleges  look  to  IS  di¬ 
rectors  to  teach  information 
systems  management,  but 
there  are  obstacles  and  draw¬ 
backs  to  cboosing  the  (xtrfes- 
sorial  career  track.  Obtamiog 
a  Ph.D.,  taking  a  hefty  pay  cut 
and  fodng  a  roomful  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  but  a  few.  Page 
99. 

■  On-aite  this  week:  Net¬ 
worked  PCs  are  serving  as 
telephones  for  deaf  students 
at  Gallaodet  Univefsity  in 
Washhigtm,  D.C.  They  are 
also  a  major  classroom  learn¬ 
ing  tool  Page  43.  Forty 
years'  worth  of  paper  records 
will  eventually  be  converted 
to  a  Wang  tmapng  system  at 
EG&G’s  oudear  research  fa¬ 
cility  in  Idaho  Faftfl  idahirin  I 


The  Fifth  Wave 


luSTINQ  686GHIP 


“ITS  wsr  B^CU6H 


an  unusual  twist,  the  l^ng 
system  will  be  connected  to 
nal  hsi^ers  and  fmeign  an  IBM  3090  Model  200. 
agents.  Page  1 .  Page29. 
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IBM  mulls  successor  to  VGA 


BY  MX:HA£L  FITZCERAU) 

CVSTAIT 


IBM  has  developed  a  powerful 
successor  to  its  Video  Graphics 
Amy  (VGA)  personal  computer 
display  standard  but  is  apparent' 
ly  st2  struggling  over  what  to  do 
with  it 

Sources  who  have  attended 
demonstrations  and  briefings  on 
the  unreleased  Extended  (>fapb- 
ics  Amy  (XGA)  controller  say 
the  1  fi'bit  video  card  is  weB'POsi' 
tioned  to  succeed  both  the  d'bit 
VGA  and  the  more  expensive 
B514/A  cootrotten  at  the  top  ol 
IBM’s  graphics  Itae.  XGA  w3l  re¬ 
portedly  give  users  better  reso¬ 
lution,  a  (aster  aaeen  refresh 
fate,  substantially  reduced  ffidc- 
er  and  £ar  better  color  display 
than  VGA. 

However,  sources  said  IBM  is 
stiB  debating  miether  to  an¬ 
nounce  XGA  as  a  commodity  in 
its  f^rsonal  Systeni/2  Modd  90 
and  PS/2  Model  95  machines  or 
poartion  H  as  an  expensive  hi^ 
end  option  for  graphics-mtensive 
applications.  IBM  announced 
Japanese  versions  of  the  Modeb 
90  and  95  in  Japan  earlier  this 
month  and  said  they  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  U.S.  before  Coro- 
dex/FaO  '90  begins  on  Nov.  13 
(see  story  page  1). 

Sources  who  have  seen  XGA 
demonstrations  sak)  it  has  the 
foBowing  features; 

•  Options  for  1.024-  by  768- 
pad  and  1.280-  by  1.024-pixd 
resolution.  VGA  resolution  is 
640  by  480 pixels. 

•  A  70-Hz  screen  refresh  rate. 


RESTON,  Va.  —  The  members 
of  the  American  Fedention  of 
Informatioo  Processing  Societ¬ 
ies  (AFIPS)  voted  unaniinously 
laA  week  to  diasolve  the  20- 
year-old  organiation.  effective 
Der.31. 

Assets  of  $1.4  millian  wiD  be 
divvied  up  among  the  17  societ¬ 
ies  that  make  up  AFIPS,  based 
on  a  formula  laid  out  in  the  by¬ 
laws.  Tfaroogb  these  societies, 
AFIPS*  claans  a  constitueocy  of 
about  240,000. 

There  may  be  an  effort 
among  some  society  members  to 
form  a  new  society,  said  Dennis 
Bybee.  who  represents  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sodety  of  Tfedaol- 
ogy  in  Education  (ISTE)  within 
AFIPS. 

The  dissolution  issue  was  first 
broached  by  ISTE  last  Aprd 
(CW.  Aprfl  10).  which  abnost  inv- 
methat^  fou^  its  membership 
under  question. 


•  1&4»1  color,  allowing  as  many 
as  32,000  ccihn  to  be  di^yed 
at  once  on-screen  from  a  palette 
of  16  milban  colors. 

•  Upward  compatibility  with 
VGA. 

Sources  said  that  if  XGA 
comes  installed  on  the  mother¬ 
board  of  the  new  PS/2,  it  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  become 


which  IBM  once  posi- 
tiooed  as  a  VGA  successor,  is 
languishing  with  1%  to  2%  of 
new  graphics  card  sales,  com¬ 
pared  with  78%  for  VGA  and 
compatible  cards,  accordmg  to 
Oataquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

If  sold  separately,  XGA  could 
become  a  must-have  product  for 
compuier^ided  design  and  man¬ 
ufacturing,  high-end  tmaging  and 
desktop  publishing  users,  but  it 
would  probably  be  much  more 
esqwnsive.  Few  other  users 
vmuid  be  able  to  justify  spending 


ISTE  conqxises  two  former 
societies,  and  there  was  a  ques- 
tioD  as  to  whether  the  axnbined 
entity  needed  to  reapply  to  join, 
even  thou^  AFIPS  had  already 
accept^  its  membership  fees. 
Last  week,  the  AFIPS  board  re- 
"iostated  the  group.  Bybee  sax). 

In  April,  both  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers,  Inc.  and  the  Association  of 
(Computing  Machinery  (ACM) 
countered  the  ISTE  bid  to  dis¬ 
solve  AFIPS  with  a  plan  to  buy 
out  any  <famtefested  parties  and 
to  remodel  AFIPS  into  a  govern¬ 
ment  lobbying  force. 

Last  week,  the  resohitioo  to 
dissofve  AFire  originated  from 
the  six  (firecton  representing 
ACM  and  the  IEEE  (Computing 
Sodety  (lEEE/CS).  according  to 
T.  KGdiael  Ettott.  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  lEEE/CS. 

‘T  think  it’s  true”  that  AFIPS 
has  outlived  its  usefiiinest. 
EDiott.  who  is  serving  on  the 
committee  charged  with  disaolv- 
ing  AFIPS. 


the  money  needed  for  XGA.  just 
as  they  have  balked  at  spending 
more  than  $2.(K)0  for  the  com¬ 
bined  8514/A,  VGA-compat^ 
card  and  related  monitor.  A  VGA 
card  with  a  monitor  costa  as  little 
as  $400. 

If  IBM  releases  XGA  on  the 
motherboard  of  its  new  high-end 


machines,  "what  that  means  for 
all  of  us  in  the  industry  is  a  new 
video  display  standard."  said 
Henry  Quu,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Scarborough,  ODt.-based 
ATI  Tedmolopes.  Inc. 

However,  the  standard  would 
take  some  time  to  seep  down 
from  the  high  end  to  general  ma¬ 
chines  and  also  to  drop  in  price, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  VGA 
did  when  it  was  intrixluced  in 
1987.  sources  said. 

"Assuming  XGA  was  VGA- 


Japan 

FROM  PAGE  1 

The  U.S.  doQar  equivalent  of 
the  Japanese  pricing  ranges  from 
$13,400  to  $17,420,  depending 
on  modd  and  storage  options. 
The  desktop  modd  began  ship¬ 
ping  last  week,  and  the  33-MH2 
box  is  slated  toship  next  month. 

Though  the  Japanese  ma¬ 
chine  pricing  is  probably  not  in¬ 
dicative  of  U.S.  pricing,  the  hard¬ 
ware  ^ledficatians  are  another 
matter,  analysts  sakL  "These 
gross  specs  are  probably  going 
to  be  identical  right  down  the 
line,"  said  Tom  Coroerford,  an 
analyst  at  Datapro  Research 
Ckvp.  in  Oelran.  NJ. 

Observers  originally  thought 
IBM  wDuk)  deliver  two  1486- 
bssed  machines  dubbed  the 
Modds  90  and  95  by  early  this 
month.  Industry  anal)rst8  have 
qieculated  that  complications  in 
Federal  Communicatioos  Com- 
miasion  certification  or  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  33-MHz  version  of  the 
I486  chip  have  pushed  the  ex¬ 
pected  release  date  bock  to  at 
least  the  last  week  of  tte  month. 

IBM  ^tokesman  Matt  Jeffirey 
would  not  comment  on  unan- 


compatible  and  it  was  shipping 
today,  it’s  at  least  a  two-  to 
three-year  process  for  a  new 
graphic  staiidard  to  replace  the 
old  one  as  a  standard,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Harshman,  president  of  Zeek 
Corp..  a  PC  graftfucs  Grm  in  Qn- 
cago. 

XGA  is  also  expected  to 
.■qiearhead  ffiM’s  push  into  mul¬ 
timedia.  and  this  is  what  is  dm- 
ing  the  increase  in  performance. 

VTith  16-bit  color,  screen  dis¬ 
plays  will  offer  what  is  called 
"perfect  video."  Rjrfect  video 
means  that  the  human  eye  can¬ 
not  tell  the  difference  between  it 
and  true  24-b<t  color,  such  as  can 
be  seen  in  a  photograph. 

By  releasing  the  product  at 
16  bits.  IBM  will  gain  much  bet¬ 
ter  hardware  performan^  levels 
than  it  would  with  a  24-bit  sped- 
fkalion. 

"Twenty-four  bits  of  color 
only  slows  down  performance 
and  adds  an  extra  megabyte  of 
RAM  to  the  cost  of  the  comput¬ 
er.  and  how  many  coior  printers 
are  in  the  market’"  asked  Ed¬ 
ward  Schaider,  vice-president  of 
marketing  at  Genoa  Systems,  a 
major  VGA  board  maker. 

Some  observers  doubted 
XGA  will  do  much  to  remove 
VGA  from  its  podtioo  as  the 
graphics  standard  until  prices 
fall. 

"VTiU  it  impact  VGA  substan¬ 
tially?  My  gut  feeling  is  no.  be¬ 
cause  H’s  higher  end  and  high 
cost."  said  Jim  Anderson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphics  marketing  at 
Headland  Technology,  Inc.  and 
chairman  (rf  the  Vkl»  Electron¬ 
ics  Standards  Association.  "If 
[IBM’sJ  pulled  off  a  higher-reso- 
tution  card  at  low  cost,  then  it 
will  be  great,  and  we’ll  all  doit." 


oounced  U.S.  products  but  said 
the  Japanese  PS/55  personal 
computer  line  parallels  the  U.S. 
PS/2  line  "quite  closely."  The 
two  tines  are  ^wing  more  simi¬ 
lar  in  architecture  at  the  high 
end.  he  added. 

The  fyct  that  Japan  led  with  a 
server  announcement  iixlicates 
the  growing  importance  of  that 
market  as  well  as  the  increased 
autonomy  afforded  to  IBM  divi¬ 
sions,  said  Sam  Albert,  an  IBM 
analyst  and  president  of  Sam  Al¬ 
bert  Associates  in  Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 

Though  IBM  divisioQS  have 
been  increasingly  encouraged  to 
take  aggressive  initiatives.  Al¬ 
bert  said  the  Japanese  irouk)  not 
have  made  the  announcement 
without  corporate  consent. 

"The  initiative  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  office  has  mcreased,"  Mii 
told  Computerwfid  Japan.  He 
added  that  some  IBM  PC  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  announced  first  in  Ja¬ 
pan  in  the  future. 

Ms  also  noted  IBM’s  OS/2 
Version  1.3  would  accompany 
the  PS/2  introductions  in  the 
U.S.  He  also  speculated  on  an  up¬ 
coming  laptop,  which  be  said  wiD 
be  baaed  on  Intel's  32-bit  80386 
or  I486  processor. 


AFIPS  votes  itself  out  of 
existence  after  20-year  run 

BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

eWSMV 


the  new  PC  graphics 
standard. 

Insiders  reported 
that'  the  moot  serious 
intennl  debate  in  IBM 
is  whether  to  keep  XGA 
on  the  motberboui)  of 
the  Modd  90  and  95. 

Those  who  have 
seen  the  product  said  it 
has  always  been  dem- 
oistrated  on  a  PS/2 
motherboard.  Howev¬ 
er,  they  conceded  that 
IBM  might  also  release 
XGA  as,  in  essence,  a 
replacement  for  the 
8514/A.  IBM’s  current 
high-level  PC  graphics 
card.'  The  8514/A, 


Whaf  s  in  a  picture 

IBM  VidM  Cmpkia  Array  boards  dominatr 
du  atarktt  for  dtsktop  display  cards 


Tool  (buib:  - 19.8  miHtoa 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


backup 


ARCHiVt 


VM  audiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best 
perfonning  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive 
products.  Products  that  save  syrtem  resources  — 
CPU  time,  1/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Syncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the 
fastest  logical  and  physical  backups,  giving  you 
complete  file,  minidisk,  volume  and  system-level 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product 
can  restore  a  system  faster. 

SyncSort  CMS  is  simply  the  fastest  most  efficient 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world. 


Syncsoit/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  and  retrieves 
little-used  files.  User-oriented  and  exceptionally  easy 
to  use,  Syncsort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
freeing  up  valuable  disk  space. 

And  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 
audiences  will  be  introduced  to  Syncsort's  new  high 
performance  productivity  tools.  Unlike  other  software 
companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
growing  stronger. 

If  you're  loolung  for  today's  best  performing  VM 
products,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audiences 
cheering:  Syncsort. 


so  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


5k  % 


D&B’s  medium  is  the  migration 


er  Group,  an  aeroepKc  company  hancemenhi  throu^wut  the 
based  in  Carson,  Cdif. 'Th^'re  product  tine  sooe  the  merger, 
trying  to  keep  us  aD  happy."  he  "DAB  has  a  good  reputatkxi 
said.  for  treatxQg  acquired  companies 

Other  users  contacted  last  carefidly  and  idnfly."  said  Ber- 
week  also  seemed  pleased  with  nard  Goldstein,  a  partner  at 
the  company 'sintentioos.  I^oadview  AssodaUs,  a  re- 

"I  think  they've  gone  to  great  search  firm  in  Fort  Lee,  NJ. 

After  ad  nnooths  of 
market  research  and 
extensive  in¬ 

terviews,  DAB  Soft¬ 
ware  officials  came  up 
with  a  two-frooged 
strategy. 

In  1991,  customers 
can  expect  major  hits, 
or  enhancements  on  all 
the  financials,  materials 
management  packages, 
human  resources,  tools, 
manufacturing  and 
higher  education  soft¬ 
ware.  Henderson  said. 

The  cooqnny  will 
begin  httroducmg  what 
it  caOs  "vahie-added 
products"  —  a  land  of 
bridge  to  the  unified 
product  line  —  in  rela¬ 
tional  database,  work- 
statkm  and  midrange 
appbcatioos. 

One  exanmle  is  a  fuU 
line  of  products  coming 
for  the  IBM  Appbcation 
lengths  to  keep  their  users  se-  Sy8tein/400,  which  has  only  one 
cure."  said  Brian  Cameron,  ad-  DAB  manufacturing  appBcation 
ministrative  specialist  at  Stone  now. 

A  VMjster.  an  engineering  coo-  By  1994,  users  shoidd  see  a 
stiDction  firm  in  Boston.  "re-architected"  proAictltne  — 

The  MSA  and  MAD  applies-  built  with  computer-aided  soft- 
tiotts  —  renamed  the  "E  Scries"  ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools 
and  "M  Series,"  respectivdy —  —  that  will  merge  the  two 


XSON 

rCTON 


FRAMINGHAM.  Masa.  Dun 
A  Bradstreet  Software  began 
broadcasting  a  ndgratioo  mes- 
nge  last  week  to  reassure  its 
11,000  users  as  they  move  to¬ 
ward  a  "future  architecture"  en¬ 
compassing  the  appfications  in¬ 
herited  in  the  tumultuous  mer¬ 
ger  of  Management  Science 
America,  Inc  and  McCormack  A 
Dodge  Carp. 

are  ready  to  flex  our 
muscle  a  little  bit,"  said  James 
Heodersoo,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  maiketmg  artd  teduxil- 
ogy  for  the  $500  milbon  soft¬ 
ware  vendor. 

Henderson  said  both  product 
tines  wiU  be  continuously  and 
equally  enhanced  as  DAB  Soft¬ 
ware  merges  the  lines  onto  a 
“next  generation"  suite  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  mid- 1 990s. 

“We  wiD  have  a  single  prod¬ 
uct  tine  in  the  future,  but  it  wiD 
be  up  to  customers  «^en  they 
migrate."  be  said.  DAB  Soft¬ 
ware  ;^aDS  to  sprinkle  financial 
sweeteners  along  that  migration 
path  by  offering  upgrades  and 
conversion  tools  at  no  extra 
charge  beyond  a  rise  in  mainte¬ 
nance  fees. 


Biggest  litde  piece  of  pie 

Although  it  holds  las  than  a  quarter  of  the 
utarket.  D&B  (otue  MSA  and  MAD) 

is  a  maiar  player  in  appluation  sefiwarr 


aid  (MIPS)  or  10  MIPS  prarr aior  l^ed  l%noagi  Ena  work- 


Modest  growth  at  ATXT 

ATAT  annoiaced  modest  reveme  and  prafit  growth  of  5% 
and  1.9%.  rejpactively.  hot  week  far  the  third  quarter.  Net  lo- 
come  imuld  have  been  higher  than  the  $712  mBon  pooled  but 
for  the  henry  lawhiiig  cnata  anaiiriarert  widi  ATAFa  new 
Umvenal  Caird  aedh-  and  nlhig  card  oomtanatioo.  ftodnet 
ales,  which  incinde  convidmayvtema  ad  network  prodneta, 
raae  12.7%  to  $3.08  hflliion  largely  on  the  ttrength  of  ■teron- 
boiiil  marketa,  and  revenne  totaled  $9.66  fattoo. 


Ingres  metier  plan 
puts  Ask  in  proxy  fight 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 
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Paperback  pulls  spreadsheet, 
won't  appeal  Lotus  victory 

BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  An  unrepentant 
but  beaten  I^perback  S<^ware  Interna- 
tk>naJ  agreed  last  week  to  stop  ntarketing 
its  VP  Planner  product  line  by  Dec.  1  and 
pay  Lotus  Development  Corp.  $500,000 
for  violating  its  1-2-3  spreadsheet  copy¬ 
rights. 

Paperback  also  agreed  not  to  appeal  a 
June  federal  court  ruling  that  it  h^  in¬ 
fringed  on  Lottis  co^nights  for  the  user 
interface  portion  of  l-2‘3. 

The  initial  outkx)k  for  VP  Planner  us¬ 
ers  is  not  good.  Lotus  said  it  has  no  plans 
either  to  support  them  or  offer  discounts 
as  an  incentive  to  move  to  1  -2-3. 

A  I^perback  spokesman,  Mike  Bur¬ 
dick.  said  it  will  not  "abandon”  its  VP 
Planner  customers,  which  number  at 
least  240,000,  according  to  Dataquest. 
Inc.  However,  "We  are  not  sure  how  we'll 
be  able  to  support  them.  We  have  to  look 
at  what  our  options  are,”  Burdick  said, 


and  market  [four  remaining]  products.  We 
have  a  chance  to  [be]  a  viable  entity.” 

After  four  years  ^  l^al  wran^ii^,  the 
software  publisher  wants  to  pick  \sp  the 
pieces  and  move  on.  I^perback’s  primary 
focus  will  shift  to  VP  Expert,  an  expert 
system  deveiopment  tool  Company  P^ 
idem  Stephen  Cocdc  said  a  furth^  ff^t  "is 
best  earried  on  by  participants  with  great¬ 
er  resources.” 

A  similar  case,  involving  another  com¬ 
pany  with  lintited  resources  —  Britton, 


Mass.-ba8ed  Mosaic  Software,  Inc.  — 
goes  to  trial  this  week.  Mosaic  has  agreed 
to  be  bound  by  Judge  Robert  Keeton’sral- 
mgs  in  the  I^perback  case  oooceming  the 
scope  of  Lotus'  copyrights  and  has  also 
agreed  that  its  IVin  spreadsheet  package 
copied  1-2-3. 

Keeton  foces  at  least  two  more  Lotus 
co^nright  suits,  which  were  filed  in  June 
a^inst  two  better  hetied  rivato,  Boriand 
Intematiooal  and  The  Santa  Cruz  Opera¬ 
tion.  Borland's  bid  to  have  its  suit  tried  in 
Cahfbmia  hiled;  a  trial  date  in  Boston  is 
expected  to  be  set  shortly. 

E^perback’s  decision  not  to  appeal 
spares  Lotus  the  risk  of  having  a  federal 
appeals  court  reverse  Keeton’s  ruling 
that  1-2-3'8  interface  is  copyrightable.  “It 
gives  Borland  one  less  straw  to  chng  to.” 


Lotus  attorney  Hank  Gutman  said. 

"The  fact  that  a  small  company  does 
not  have  the  money  to  defend  tfaemaelvea 
any  further  does  not  disnge  the  roerita  of 
our  case,”  said  Borland  spokesman  Dick 
O'DonnelL 

He  claimed  that  in  a  case  mvohring 
Aafaton-Tate  Corp.’8  FuD  Impact  soft¬ 
ware,  the  U.S.  CcNirt  of  Appeab  for  the 
9th  Circuit  recently  uphdd  an  earlier  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  qireadabeet’s  menu  structure 
is  not  copyri^itable. 

AccorAng  to  an  Ashtoo-Tate  spokes¬ 
man,  Borland  has  it  aU  wrong.  TbeCali- 
foria  court  only  ruled  that  the  spread¬ 
sheet  metaphor,  specifically  the  and 
"inverted  L/’  were  not  copyrightable,  he 


said:  "The  internee  wasn’t  an  issue  in  our 
case.” 


adding  that  it  is  possible  that  I^perback 
could  omne  up  with  a  noninfringing 
spreadsheet  pn^uct 

Burdick  termed  the  loss  of  the  three- 
product  VP  Planner  fomily,  which  con¬ 
tributed  68%  of  the  company’s  revenue, 
"a  significant  blow.”  Two  insurers  are 
paying  the  damages  to  Lotus. 

Although  former  chairman  Adam  Os¬ 
borne  has  contended  that  win,  lose  or 
draw,  the  suit  would  destroy  Paperback, 
Burdick  was  more  upbeat:  "We  have 
mostly  debt  on  our  bailee  sheet,  but  we 
have  enough  stability  to  continue  devel¬ 
oping  products,  keep  creditors  satisfied 


3-2-1 


After  a  stumping  second  quarter, 
Lotus  Developiiieiit  Corp.  took  it  on 
the  efam,  as  expected,  in  its  third 
quarter  ended  Sept  30.  While  reve¬ 
nue  grew  aligbtly,  about  2%,  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  net  in¬ 
come  pkunmeted  63%. 

Wd  Street  and  Lotus  said  they 
expect  sales  to.  rebound  sigDifiatnt- 
ly  in  the  fourth  quarter,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  release  of  1-2-3  Ver¬ 
sion  3. 1 ,  whidi  corrects  some  of  the 
shortcomings  in  predecessor  1-2-3 
Ver8ioo3.0. 

Net  sales  for  the  third  quarter 
totaled  $157.4  nnlHoo  vs.  sales  of 
$153.9  radlioo  in  1989*8  corre- 
sponding  quarter.  Net  incorae  was 
$8.6  mfllinn,  down  from  $23  milhoo 
r  ayearearfier. 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  its  sagging 
stodi,  wtDcfa  has  dropped  as  bw  as 
IZVt  points  from  a  S^week  hl^  of 
»  39Vi,  Lotia  anoouDced  plans  last 

wedi  to  buy  back  up  to  12%,  or  5 
million  shsores,  of  its  43  million 
shares  outstanding. 

'The  news  was  shghtiy  more  up¬ 
beat  at  Ashtoo-Tste  Corp.,  which 
reported  a  net  income  of  $1.1  ndl- 
boo  on  net  revenoe  of  $60.4  million 
m  its  third  quarter  ended  Sept  30. 


GOMiwnur, 
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Unix  box  poised  for  small  firms 

Application  DEC 433MP  seen  as  well-positioned  market  opportunity 


BY  MARVmN  JOHNSON 

cmnm 

MAYNARD,  Mssa.  —  A  Unix' 
baaed  aultifjrooeaaor  packed 
wicli  lotd  Coni.  cfaipB  SMbayed 
forth  from  Digital  Equiproeat 
Carp,  test  wetk,  with  company 
officok  eyeiag  a  $40  bOhoD  op- 
porttsnty  in  computer  aales  to 


The  Applicatiaa  DEC  433MP 
ia  failed  as  the  company's  most 
rspanrfable  system,  acahhle 
ooe  to  six  Intel  1486  pro- 
ceaaars  and  baaed  oo  The  Saota 
Cra  Operation's  SCO  Unix  Sys¬ 
tem  V.  It  was  designed  to  be  sold 
thromh  fakie-added  reseflers 
(VAR)  and  wiD  be  avaSabie  in 
Pefanary  at  prices  ranging  from 
$174100  to  180.000. 

DEC  officiab  aid  the  ma- 
dune  poses  no  threat  to  its  popu¬ 
lar  Mkrovax  ioe,  bot  indu^ 
analysts  aoggeated  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  may  bold  more  appeal  for 
Fofttaw  500  Microvax  custom¬ 
ers  than  DEC  realises.  "Tfass 
m^  eat  some  low-end  VAXs," 
said  Wes  MeUing.  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  (}roup,  Inc.  in  Stamford. 
Conn.  "Bat  we  thmk  DEC  wiD 
pick  up  $1  hiflioo  in  net  revenue 
that  doesn’t  even  touch  tbeirex- 
btiag  business  in  this  markeL" 

Compsnies  looking  for  a 
Unix-fas^  office  automation 
server  or  preparing  to  make  the 
tnositioo  from  MS-DOS  to  Unix 
shcNld  fold  the  433MP  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  as  a  low-priced 
server  for  networked  person^ 


VAX 

FROM  PAGE  1 

The  VAX  9000  order  backlog  b 
reportedly  as  hi^  as  400  sys¬ 
tems  alrody.  sod  the  company 
reportedy  plans  to  ffiip  at  least 
lOD  makdrames  every  quarter. 
One  year  ago.  however.  DEC  of- 
Scials  were  hoping  to  have  ap- 
praximatdy  300  to  400  main¬ 
frames  out  in  customer  sites  by 
the  end  of  1990. 

"YVe're  still  mana^g  the 
ramp-up  to  hiO  productkm."  said 
Bob  Qoriooo.  vice-presideni  oi 
DEC'S  infomutioo  systems  busi- 
oeas  unit  "VRe  are  paying  atteo- 
tkn  to  what  (be  customers  teO 
os,  and  they’re  teaching  us." 

What  George  Kerns  had  to 
teach  them,  for  example,  con¬ 
vinced  DEC  to  station  three  of 
its  fuB-time  employees  at  Atlan- 
ta-based  Contd  CeUuIar,  Inc. 
Kerns,  who  is  vice-president  of 
informatioo  service  at  the  cellu¬ 
lar  phone  company,  rdected  the 
notion  of  callmg  the  bot  fine 

in  Colorado  Springs  to  muddle 
through  a  system  software  diag¬ 
nosis. 

"We’re  all  doing  some  pio¬ 
neering  with  their  technology. 


computers,  Meffing  said. 

Yet  the  present  lack  of  Dec- 
net  support  on  the  43311^ 
makes  it  an  unlikely  camSdite  to 
replace  Microvaxes  in  some  cor¬ 
porate  networks. 

Bechtel  Cocp.,  for  example, 
has  doaens  of  Microvaxes  in  its 
corporatewide  DEC  environ- 
ment,  said  A.  B.  Cleveland,  man¬ 
ager  of  automation  technology  at 
Bechtel's  Gaithersburg.  Md.,  re¬ 
gional  office.  The  more  critical 
iaaue  for  os  would  be  how  weQ  a 
machine  stqiports  Decnet."  be 
said.  "We  are  a  global  corpora¬ 
tion  with  wide-area  networks  in¬ 
tegrated  tig^  srith  LANs,  and 
Decnet  provides  that  for  us.’* 

fkkfromflirww 

With  the  introductioo  of  the 
433MP,  DEC  is  now  offering  its 
costomen  three  versioos  of 
Unix  —  its  own  Uknx  operating 
system  for  tedancal  computing, 
ATdiT  Uin  System  V  for  tele- 
cnmrnunkations  and  SCO  Unix 
for  sroaB  businesaea. 

"DEC  sees  this  as  a  machine 
to  aefl  to  people  who've  never 
boud^  a  medium-siae  computer 
before,"  said  Robert  Herwick, 
an  analyst  at  Hamfarecht  A 
Qoist.  loc.  in  San  Freodsco. 
"The  tricky  thing  is  they've 
been  saying  that  Unix  b  not  com¬ 
mercial,  and  here  they  are  briog- 
ing  out  a  cocnmerdal  system  for 
the  Unix  market  Will  the  real 
DEC  please  stand  ’ 

John  Sitxr,  preaident  of  Cor- 
star  Business  Computer  Co..  Inc. 


and  the  way  they  support  their 
transaction  processing  custom¬ 
ers  bad  to  change,"  Ki^  said. 

Cootel's  nqfor  appficatioo  b  a 
"customer  care  syttem"  that 
does  eveiythng  from  logging  in 
orders  6m  remote  offices  to 
tracking  changes  in  the  custom¬ 
er  database.  Because  it  was  buih 
on  DECs  RDB  datdaae  and  sev¬ 
eral  layered  system  software 
products,  Kerns  needed  in-house 


UEC  IS  always 
successful  with 
its  hardware. 
The  shortcomings  are 
on  the  software  side.” 


PETER  CORIASCO 
BANKERS  TRUST 


experts  to  keep  hb  system  up 
and  running. 

While  VMS  may  share  the 
same  letters  a  MVS  —  IBM's 
mainframe  operating  system  — 
the  DEC  system  suftware  b  still 
not  quite  its  equal,  according  to 
some  users.  At  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York,  VMS’  m^ahty 


in  Hawthorne,  N.Y.,  views  the 
433MP  at  "the  b^inning  of  a 
comnutment  to  a  adiole  new  di¬ 
rection  m  computing  by  DEC." 

As  one  of  DECs  largest 
VARs  for  the  past  two  decades, 
Corstar  b  a  beta-test  site  for  the 
new  Intel-baaed  machine  and  b 
now  porting  1  milbon  lines  of 
code  from  VMS  to  SCO  Unix. 

The  most  significant  point  for 
users  b  being  aUe  to  have  low- 
cost  asynchroDOUS  terminals  ac¬ 
cessing  s  central  platform  with¬ 
out  networking,  Sitar  said. 

DEC  also  beefed  up  its  sup¬ 
port  and  customer  services  for 
resellers,  offering  to  subcontract 
DEC  maintenance,  recovery  and 
desktop  services  for  the  smaller 
VARs  as  weD  as  the  larger  ones. 

The  433MP  siqiports  up  to 
126  users  when  fully  configured 
with  six  processors  and  can  op¬ 
erate  simultaneously  as  a  mul¬ 
tiuser  machine,  a  PC  LAN  server 
and  an  X  Window  System  server. 
It  wiU  run  thousands  of  applica¬ 
tions  based  00  the  SCO  Unix. 
MS-DOS.  Pick  and  Mumps  oper¬ 
ating  systems. 

The  system  has  a  dual  bus  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  allows  custocners 
to  attach  additional  peripherals 

—  up  to  seven  PC  option  boards 

—  wiUiout  slowing  system  per¬ 
formance,  Eichboni  said. 

Gartner  Group  figures  the 
machine  will  compete  handily 
against  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.'8  Systempro.  IBM’s  RISC 
Systero/6000  and  NCR  Corp.’s 
3345. 


DEC  rebounds  mildly 
in  first-quarter  profit 


to  be  partitioned  or  to  nu  dass 
scheduling  has  kept  the  bank  at 
arm's  length  from  the  new  main¬ 
frame. 

"DEC  b  always  successful 
with  its  hardware.  The  short- 
comixigs  are  00  the  software 
side."  said  Bster  Coriasco,  vice- 
president  for  technological  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  at  Bankers  Trust. 
Partitioning  would  allow  users  to 
run  multiple  versioos  of  the  op¬ 
erating  system,  and  class  sched¬ 
uling  provides  a  way  to  "proper¬ 
ly  assign  computing  resources  to 
individiial  appticatioos.”  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

Taking  It  ariouily 

*i  see  the  lack  of  these  two  as  a 
maior  problem  for  users  wanting 
to  run  multiple  apphcations," 
Coriasco  said.  "But  I  know  DE^ 
b  woiking  hard  <m  thb,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  successful.  AD 
the  way  from  Ken  Olsen  down, 
they  are  taking  software  issues 
very  seriously.'’ 

An  unexpected  use  for  the 
mainframe  VAX  turned  up  m  Al¬ 
bany,  Ind..  at  ftws.  Inc.,  an  art 
studio  company  founded  by  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  liavb.  creator  of 
Garfield  the  cat. 

MIS  (firector  Tim  Bird  had  a 


sluggish,  the  dip  b  due  to  DEC'S 
product  tiansitioa,  according  to 
Sbao  ^Kbng.  an  analyst  at  Smith 
MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Ehgital  Barney,  Hmris  Uph^  A  Co.  in 
Equipment  Corp.  followed  up  its  New  York, 
first-ever  money-losing  quarter  However,  observers  noted  ■ 
with  a  timid  step  on  the  road  to  that  a  number  of  products  are 
recovery,  analysts  said  last  domg  wdl  for  D^,  mdoding  ita 
week.  Tte  second  largest  com-  Unix-based  workstations  and  the 
puter  maker  announced  a  smaD  mainframe-class  VAX  9000. 
profit  of  S26  miOioQ  on  sales  of  whid),  for  the  first  time,  contrib- 
$3. 1  biUon  for  the  first  quarter.  uted  to  the  bottom  line.  Seventy- 

Tbe  news  was  a  mild  surprise  five  VAX  9000  Atpm»nta  added 
for  the  more  pessmitstic  DEC  about  $100  nuUioa  to  tbe  reve- 
watcbers,  who  predicted  aooth-  nue  coffers,  Wb  said, 
er  loss  or  a  break-even  showing.  DECs  service  tncome  grew  a 
"Things  are  not  as  bad  as  people  total  of  8%  thb  quarter,  reach- 

Basic  math 

DespiU  making  cutbacks,  DEC  has  watched  climbing  expenses  and 
slowing  sales  combine  to  pinch  profits 


Q1  1990 

OI  1991 

$i.m 

S1.14B 

$1,846 

vm 

$A.13B 

$A.on 

si.dib 

8t.4iA 

$4q4.1M 

$401 .9M 

$2.95B 

feared;  things  have  at  least  bot¬ 
tomed  out  temporarily,"  said 
David  Wu.  an  analyst  at  S.  G. 
W^burg  A  Co.  in  New  York. 

DEC  lost  $256.7  milbon  in 
the  previous  quarter  ended  June 
30,  tbe  company’s  first  taste  of 
red  ink.  Tbe  dive  prompted  a 
plan  to  cut  more  than  5,000  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  payroU  in  thb 
fis^year. 

Though  the  latest  quarter’s 
numbers  seem  to  show  DEC  oo 
the  rebound,  "it's  a  long  road 
back."  Vfo  said-  "Thb  b  a  com¬ 
pany  that’s  not  healthy." 

Tbe  main  problem  b  that 
sales  are  down,  observers  noted. 
Product  sales  are  off  more  than 
6%  from  tbe  like  quarter  last 
year.  Though  tbe  economy  b 


VAX  9000  Model  210  installed 
in  August  to  provide  Paws  with  a 
giant  file  server,  a  gei>eral  pur¬ 
pose  accounting  and  database 
machine  and  a  production  design 
system.  Tbe  DEC  service  team 
particularly  impressed  Bird  one 
night  by  Oytng  in  four  KDM-70 
disk  contrc^rs  to  replace  defec¬ 
tive  ones  that  arrived  with  the 
machine. 

"An  hour  after  the  first  pri¬ 
vate  jet  thought  us  those  KDM 
boar^  from  Chicago,  DEC  sent 
another  set  of  spares  in  case  they 
didn’t  work,"  &rd  recalled. 

One  user  who  fafls  into  the 
classic  technical  mold  for  use  of 
the  mainframe  VAX  b  Chrysler 


ing  $1.23  billioii.  The  portion  of 
that  income  derived  from  sys¬ 
tems  integratkn  services  b 
growing  by  20%,  according  to 
Wu. 

Thou^  it  b  difficult  to  ex¬ 
trapolate  from  one  positive  quar¬ 
ter,  anal]^  predict  that  DEC 
wiD  cQotimie  hs  long,  slow  re¬ 
covery  next  quarter  higher 
revenue. 

But  analysts  warned  that 
DEC'S  fourth-quarter  numbers 
wiD  probably  not  compare  fovor- 
ably  with  hst  year's  like  quarter, 
which  was  fiurly  strong.  Ttus 
quarter’s  earnings  sufiered  in 
comparison  to  the  previous  year 
as  wdi  —  revenue  was  down 
about  1%  while  profit  feU  off  by 
nearly  83%. 


Motors  (^orp.  in  Detroit,  where 
tbe  advan^  maoitf^uring 
technical  center  has  just  in¬ 
stalled  one  VAX  9000  Model 
210  and  has  another  on  its  way  at 
Christmastime. 

According  to  Joe  Bulat,  man¬ 
ager  of  computer^egrated 
manufacturing,  tbe  mainfrxme 
has  quadrupled  the  power  of  hb 
present  Vaxcluster  and  provided 
some  1,200  users  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  support  for  product  engi¬ 
neering.  (ine  key  new  appbca- 
tion  made  possible  with  the  VAX 
9000  b  haixUing  the  Ugb-speed 
flow  of  real-time  information  be¬ 
tween  10  assembly  plants  and 
three  stamping  plants. 
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Hie  Pfet>blem  With 
Buying  Software  From 
A  Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^arefrom  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 

Bruns  on  only 
f  computer, 
lemselves  into 
or’s  hardware, 
e  companies 
n  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the  • 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer- mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


CDRACLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 
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NEWS 


DG  goes  with  leaner,  meaner  MV  product  line 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

_ c»m»r _ 

WESTBORO.  Mass.  ^  DiU  General 
Carp,  has  reconfigured  its  bread-and-but¬ 
ter  fine  of  proprietary  nwlraiige  qrsteins 
with  the  announcement  of  the 
MV/30000. 

“Hk  MV  line  provides  us  with  over  a 
bOboo  dollars  in  prodoct  and  service  reve¬ 
nues,**  said  Dave  EOeoberger,  recently 
appointed  (fivisioQ  vice-presklenC  at  DG's 
marketing  tmit.  **Tha  is  the 
fourth  new  MV  piatform  we  have  an¬ 
nounced  this  year.*' 

The  My/30000,  scheduled  to  take  its 


official  bow  at  the  annual  DG  user  group 
meetiog  in  Seattle  this  week,  replaces  the 
vendor’s  MV/15000  and  MV/20000  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  targeted  at  midrange  custom¬ 
ers  doing  office  automatioo  and  business 


Acconfing  to  Carolyn  Griffin,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  based  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
the  positiooiag  creates  a  "cleaner  and 
more  streamlined  MV  product  line. ’’ Grif¬ 
fin  also  said  she  feels  tlut  DG’s  newly  coo- 
sobdated  MV  product  development  and 
marketing  divi^ons  will  make  MV  opera¬ 


tions  more  effident,  from  both  a  custom¬ 
er  and  a  vendor  standpoint. 

The  MV/30000,  which  runs  the 
AOS/VS  n  operating  system,  is  available 
in  sui^e-  throu^  quad-processor  config- 
uratxms  and  can  be  expaaied  with  up  to 
three  I/O  channels.  The  processor  is 
based  on  a  single-chip,  custom  CMOS  mi¬ 
croprocessor  designed  by  EXj  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  in 
Japan. 

^^e-chip  technology,  which  creates 
a  starboard  computer,  offers  the  cus¬ 
tomer  savings  in  terms  of  cost  and  reli- 
abibty,  EOeoberger  said.  He  added  that 
CMOS  architecture  allows  customers  to 


Kick  The  Tires  And 
Drive  It  Around  The  Block. 


Test  drive  the  new  PRO  Developer™  CASE 
pcx)duct  from  HdUnd  Systems  Corporation  and  see 
how  much  value  can  be  packed  into  an  analysb  aitd 
design  tool  at  an  unbelievably  low  price! 

Mkro-based  PRO  Devdoper™  software  comes 
with  detailed  methodology  that  enables  profeasional 
systems  and  data  analysts  to  move  from  analysis 
and  dMign  through  development  in  a  fully 
integrated  onanner- 

Easy-IOHise  right  from  the  box,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  full  range  of  education  and  training  courses 
from  Holland  Systems  Education  Center. 

Best  of  aU.  you  don't  have  to  take  a  finandal  risk  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  PRO  Developer™. 

Call  Quis  McCarthy  at  313/995-9595  for  )rour  no 
ri^  Taat  Drive'  or  to  request  more  intonnatimi  on 
PRO  Developer  ™.  Exdting  professional  CASE 


products  from  Holland  Systems  Corporation  also 
indude  PRO  Planner  ™  for  strategic  planning  and 
PRO  Manager™  for  project  planning  and  control 


^Holand  Systems 

▼  ▼  CORPORATION 

CASE  products  for  sifstcms  professiomb  since  1981. 

Hcdland  Systems  Corporation.  306  East  Eisenhower 
Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Midttean  48108. 

Telephone  313/9954595  FAX:  313/995-9163 


take  advantage  of  developmental  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  aemiooDductor  world. 

One  DG  MV/15000  user,  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  commented  that 
be  had  btUe  interest  in  new  MV  system 
announcements  and  was  more  eagn*  to 
take  advantage  of  a  "definitive"  open  sys¬ 
tems  migratioa  plan  coming  out  the 
conqany. 

llie  MV/30000  reportedly  supports 
as  many  as  2,472  direct  asynchronous 
connectiofis  and  offers  up  to  2S6M  bytes 
of  error  checking  and  cxMTecting  memory, 
which  is  availaUe  in  16M-,  32M-  and 
64M-byte  increments.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  a  diapraetic  processm*  and  a  rack- 
mount  chassis.  Prk±ig  for  a  single-pro¬ 
cessor,  16M-byte  friatform  configuration 
is$120.000. 


Oracle  CEO  owns 
up  to  feet  of  clay 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 

BURLINGAME.  Calif.  —  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp-  executives  said  they  are  not 
blaming  anyone  but  themselves  for  Ora¬ 
cle’s  recent  financial  woes.  At  last  week’s 
shareholders’ meeting  here.  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Larry  Effisoo  took  persc^ 
blame  for  the  firm's  recent  $36  milboo 
loss  [CW,  Oct.  1]  and  conceded  that  Ora¬ 
cle  executives  been  out  of  touch  with 
middle  managers. 

*1  wish  I  had  seen  it  coming  and 
changed  our  [hi^i-growth]  strategy  earli¬ 
er."  EUisoo  tdd  several  hundred  inves¬ 
tors  who  gathered  at  Oracle’s  annual 
meeting  Oct  15.  "If  I  had  seen  it  six  to 
nine  months  earlier,  the  first-quarter  di¬ 
saster  need  never  have  happened.  But  I 
<fidn’t  see  it  coming,  and  that  re^xmsibil- 
ityismine." 

Senior  management  placed  too  much 
fj^phaas  on  expanding  sales  at  yearly 
rates  of  50%  or  more  and  had  Defected 
to  fix  the  bugs  in  existing  software,  Elb- 
son  said.  "Devdapment  team  managers 
recently  told  us,  It's  about  time  you  guys 
in  management  finally  figured  out  that  we 
need  to  take  time  to  fix  the  bugs,’  ’’  be 
said.  ‘They  also  told  us,  ’It’s  about  18 
mcmths  too  bte.' "  Ellison  said  Oracle’s 
new  plans  call  for  selling  most  Oracle 
prodt^  into  the  firm’s  existing  customer 
base. 

EQison’s  remarks  at  the  stockholders' 
meeting  came  minutes  after  a  pro-forma 
renomination  of  the  current  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Boord  scout 

Ellison  said  he  and  Chairman  Donald  Lu¬ 
cas  were  spending  much  of  their  time 
scouting  for  new  board  members  and  oth¬ 
er  senior  managers  from  muhibtlboo-dol- 
lar  hi^-tech  firms.  "We  will  take  aU  the 
help  we  can  get,  from  aO  quarters,"  EUi- 
son  said.  "Nobody  on  the  [current]  board 
has  nmamuhibilBon-donar  corporation." 

Industry  analysts  seemed  rebeved 
that  top  management  was  going  on  record 
for  faatog  to  forecast  Oram’s  1990  sales 
slump  in  the  foce  of  a  siowmg  world  ecoo- 
oaxy.  "Oracle  managemeot  needed  to  get 
rid  of  industry  criticism  that  . . .  they 
weren’t  taking  respooaihility  for  what 
happened,"  said  Qu^ea  Philip,  a  senior 
andyst  at  Soundview  Finan^  Group. 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
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DON'T  DROWN  IN  PAPER 


j^anaging  the  teMeMwa  output  of  paper  is 
Krf  today's  most  mtied  and  costly  concerns  for 
jp'  data  'lenterft  from  Softwara 

Sfaeanug  of  Aiiide^^^^des  a  total  solstaan. 
|pj|fcapt*fi|^'K  mid  resource-consuming 

Pa^  lg^^i^  the  oalii^.-yiairing,  distrihuSco 
^anj|ffal/t^-«ll  typea^^^  system  output. 
OTjBffllfcS.jhmiftM  aJ)  aspects  of  rep<H^  man- 
{HpflHntillDEQillp^  and  output  management, 
Adiug: p«udu<jfei>'jggtiiii is,  gf^user  reports,  JCL 


and  compiles. 


greasy  to  use  and  u  to  control  the  paper  deluge. 

«igation  4S-day^jl^  ■trial  or  for  further  information, 
oamEngtneeriif^f  America  at  1-S00-27^7M2. 

OF  AMERICA  <: 

V:lidj|IU>  HEADQUARTERS  >  2001  Manus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  NY  11042 
'^J^^jySt^XS^TOOO  iMw:  6973556  Fax;  (516)  354-4015 
^  ^f**^*"**  Incensed  In  Over  40  Coimtries 


.  accesible  to  all  levels  of  persdft^l  through  a  variety 
of  frdl-screen,  menu-driveai.  feterfaces  including 
GIGS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  'nKhJ  FuU  cut-and-paste, 
.\vindowing  and  PG  interfa6^make  SAVRS/TRMS 
^  flexible  and  broad-based  solution.  $AVRS/TRMS 
"mterfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems  and 
also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

$AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  cost- 
eSisctive  solution  to  all  aspects  of  report  management/ 
distribution  and  output  management.  This  is  why 
over  2,500  data  centers  worldwide  use  $AVRS/TRMS 
to  control  the  paper  deluge. 


AT&T  to  give  Centrex  users 
long-dis^ce  ISDN  ability 


^  BYELUSBCWKER 

CWSTAfV 


BASKING  RIDGE.  NJ.  —  ATAT  said 
last  week  that  h  will  be  able  to  offer  ISDN 
Centrex  custocnerx  connectivity  its 
kng-dlstance  oetwock.  crediting  a  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade  for  the  central  office 
switcbes  its  Netwuk  Sy^ems  unit  sells 
to  local  tdepbooe  companies. 

Wide  limited  lor  mm  to  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices -based  00  AT&Ts  5ESS  central  of¬ 


fice  switch,  analysts  said  the  new  service 
is  significam  in  that  it  points  the  way  to¬ 
ward  flexible,  natknwi^  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  (l^N). 

‘it  extends  the  benefits  of  ISDN  and 
allows,  although  with  hmitatioas.  end-to- 
end  service  to  Centrex  customers.”  said 
Steve  Sasegari.  a  senior  industry  analyst 
at  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Up  until  now,  Centrex-ba^  ISDN  ar¬ 
rangements  have  existed  as  islands,  al¬ 
though  they  have  been  connected,  for 


demonstratioo  purposes,  over  private- 
line  networks. 

The  Primary  Rate  Interface  Nodal/ 
Centrex  Express  (PRINCE)  service  wiD 
permit  ISDN  Centrex  customers  in  two 
locatioos  to  estaWsb  a  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  ISDN  call  over  AT&T's  Primary 
Rate  Interfttce  (PRI),  the  ISDN  service  it 
launched  in  1983. 

PRINCE  wiU  cmly  work  for  users 
whose  Centrex  ISDN  service  is  provided 
through  an  AT&T  5ESS  central  office 
switch  that  has  been  loaded  with  the  5E6 
generic  software  release  that  AT&T  Net¬ 
work  Systems  began  detrioying  at  local 
telephoM  exchanges  last  year. 

A  hmitation  of  the  service.  AT&T  said, 
is  that  a  PRI  can  only  support  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  connection.  AT&T’s  PRI  service 


has  a  $3,000  one-time  installation  fee  as 
well  as  a  $400  per  month  fee. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  largest  central 
office  switch  vendor,  Northern  Tdecom. 
Inc.,  said  last  week  that  its  local  switch, 
the  DMS-lOO,  supports  ISDN  (wotocol 
connectivity  with  both  the  AT&T  4ESS 
and  Norths  Telecom’s  ovm  DMS-250 
toll  switch.  AT&T,  which  said  Prince 
would  be  available  at  250  local  exchange 
central  offices  by  year’s  end,  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  whether  PRINCE  would  work 
with  the  Northern  Telecom  systems. 

Apple  financials 
hit  slow  track 


Ideas. 

biformatksi. 

S(4utians. 


That%  what  DEXFO  West  is  all  about  Meeting  people.  Sharing 
inionnaUoa  Finding  solutions. 

Like  how  to  consolidate  and  manage  your  netwoiked  VAX 
systems.  How  best  lo  distiibute  infbnnation  across  your 
multiple  \AX  sites.  What  applications  to  integrate.  What  teiminal 
serveis  to  select  What  backup  systems  to  use. 


DEXFO  West  is  the  largest  DEC  computing  and  connectivity 
show  in  the  worid,  with  over  300  exhibitots  and  more  than  1 5,000 
products  and  services.  Like  spreadsheets  and  disk  drives.  Local  area 
netwDiks  and  monltots.  Emulation  and  windows. 


-  Connect  with  representatives  bom  the  most  imponant 
computer  companies  in  the  market  ttxlay.  Let  them  share  with  you  the 
options  of  multi-vendor  integration,  software  compatibiUty  and  beedom 
of  choice. 

Can  today  to  register  toll  bee  at  800-87  DEXPO.  DECUS 
symposium  attendees  are  always  admitted  FREE  but  require  separate 
registration. 
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The  Worldh  largest  DEC  (imputing  and  ConnecMvfty  Exposition 
Decanter  11-13. 1990 

Mirage  Hotel,  Las  \^egDS  (^onvaition  Centa,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
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BY  JAMES  DALY 
cvsnuv 


I  CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  ^>ple  Computer, 
'  IiKx  felt  the  crunch  from  the  slowdown  in 
the  personal  computer  industry  last  week 
when  it  announ^  financial  results  in 
which  yearly  sales  figures  had  inched  up 
slightly  whte  quarterly  earnings  took  a 
nosedive. 

Net  revemie  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
SepL  30  totaled  $5.56  btlikm,  a  5%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  $5.28  tnOkm  reported  for 
1989.  Net  income  for  the  full  year  was 
$474.9  million,  or  $3.77  per  share,  up  5% 
from  profits  of  $454  million,  or  $3.53per 
share,  last  year. 

Rerenue  for  the  fourth  quarter  was 
$1.35  billioa,  down  2%  from  the  $1.38 
biUioo  reported  for  the  correqwoding  pe¬ 
riod  in  1989.  Profits  for  the  quarter  were 
$98.5  millioa.  or  81  cents  per  dare, 
down  39%  from  the  $161.1  million,  or 
$1 .24  per  share,  reported  last  year.  Earn¬ 
ing  from  one  year  ago  also  included  $48 
millioa  from  tte  sale  of  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.  common  stock. 

Chairman  John  ScuOey  partially  attrib¬ 
uted  the  mixed  results  to  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Macintosh  product  hne,  in 
which  aotkipatioo  of  new  low-end  Macin¬ 
toshes  stifled  sales  throughout  the  hne. 
"We  expect  that  many  customers  sdio 
wanted  our  products  but  didn't  purchase 
them  because  of  their  prices  wiU  now 
choose  Madntosh,”  be  said. 

Last  week,  the  firm  introduced  a  trio  of 
new  Macintoshes  —  including  om  priced 
at  less  than  $1,000  —  that  ndoced  the 
entry  price  to  Macintosh  by  as  much  as 
50%  aiMl  is  expected  to  make  Apfde  ma¬ 
chines  more  competitive  with  similarly 
configured  MS-DOS  machines. 

Analysts  said  they  e:q)ect  the  additions 
wiU  help  Apple  regroup.  “Apple  is  poised 
to  increase  its  share  cf  the  personal  com¬ 
piler  market  over  the  next  two  years,” 
said  David  Wii,  an  analyst  at  S.G.  Warburg 
Securities  in  New  Yoric. 

The  company,  however,  still  frees 
tou^  competition  from  Microsoft  (^orp., 
which  in  tte  spring  introduced  the  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  grapUcal  user  interfree  package 
that  dosely  approximates  tte  p(^-and- 
dick  screen  appearance  of  tte  Madntosh. 

While  tte  domestic  market  is  soften¬ 
ing,  Apple  officials  said  they  wiD  continue 
to  look  overseas  to  take  iq)  tte  slack.  The 
international  market,  particularly  Eu¬ 
rope,  continues  to  play  an  iocreasittgly  im- 
pokant  role  in  tte  firm’s  finanrial  portfo¬ 
lio.  Internatioaal  sales  accounted  for  42% 
of  net  sales  tte  fiiD  year,  compared 
adth  only  36%  one  year  ago,  company  of¬ 
ficials  s^ 
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ORACLE  Server.  Nonstop  data  sharing  among  PCs,  Macs,  minis,  and  mainframes. 


UpAitofrM  SQL*FMai 


Imagine  the  fhistration  of  being  in  m  airplane 
that  can  only  take  off  and  land  at  the  same 
airport.  SQL  Server  suffers  that  same  problem.  It 
limits  users  to  a  single  server  running  just  OS/2 
and  Named  Pipes. 

ORACLE*  Server  is  different.  As  an  open 
server,  it  works  with  virtually  any  networle,  any 
operating  system,  application  or  database 
system. 

So  ORACLE  can  act  as  an  infonnation  hub  to 
share  data  across  an  organization’s  PCs,  Macs, 


'V’ 


r— h . 


ORACLE  Server ' 


NEWS 


Wang  introduces  open  standards  software  plan 


BY  SALUr  CUSACK 

_ cmsxm _ 

BOSTON  —  Wug  Labontories,  loc. 
moved  last  wedt  to  make  good  oo  its  De> 
cember  19B9  pramse  of  open  standards 
bf  introdm  ing  a  loftware  conaectivity 
pbn  that  allows  Wbng  VS  minicocnpiiters 
to  work  as  servers  00  personal  conqMiter- 
oriented  local-area  netwoilcs. 

lotrotkiced  at  the  U.S.  Society  of 
Users’  (USSWU)  annual  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton*  Open/Server  also  indudes  enhanced 
communicatiaas  with  other  minicomput- 
ernd  mamframe  hosts. 

The  Open/Server  architecture  has 


been  divided  into  two  groupa  of  products. 

Level  One  products  sD^  PC  users  on 
mdustry-standard  LAI^  mduding  those 
from  Banyan  Systems,  be.,  NoveO,  Inc. 
and  3Com  Corp.,  to  access  ^Vhng  Inte¬ 
grated  Image  Syttems  and  Wang  OfiSce 
appheatioos  on  the  VS  computer.  Levd 
'Tim  products  enable  the  user  to  con¬ 
struct  enterprisewide  netwoita  that  sup¬ 
port  strategic  applications  via  the  client/ 
server  model,  the  company  said. 

“This  means  users  can  have  a  very 
standard  imaging  system  on  a  LAN  and 
also  mamtain  tte  VS  other  applica¬ 
tions,”  said  Scott  McCready,  an  and^  at 
Framingham.  Ma88.'ba8ed  Intematiooal 


Data  Carp. 

Pttex  Forbes  B}aack.  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  Financial  Security  Assur¬ 
ance,  Inc.  (FSA)  in  New  York,  said  Open/ 
Server  capabilities  are  “crucial  to  our  en¬ 
vironment.”  FSA  has  been  beta-testing 
Open/Server  products  since  June. 

F^  has  four  Banyan  WtuaJ  Network¬ 
ing  Software  (Vines)  LAN  installations 
scattered  across  the  globe  and  antidpates 
providing  cod  users  with  access  to  office 
automation,  electrocuc  mail  and  client- 
tracking  system  apfriications  currently  re¬ 
siding  on  a  VS  KXMX)  computer. 

“We  want  to  hook  everyone  imo  the 
mini  in  a  transparent  client/server  envi- 


Choose  the  oroiect  management 


project 

system  that  goes  the  distance. 


Every  project  encounters  a  few 
obstacles  akmg  the  way. 

As  a  manager,  it's  up  to  you  to 
rise  above  then  Live  up  to  yew 
cominitinents.  Bring  your  project 
home  on  schedule  md  budget 
Now,  there's  a  project 
man^ement  system 
that's  ready  to  go  the 
distance  wkh  you— 

Project  Workbeadf 
Softwafe-Rcleiw3Ll. 

The  more  complex 
ypur  project  the  more 
difficult  your  mission, 
the  more  you  need 
the  power  of  ABTs 
Project  Vforikbench. 


or  an  entire  department,  the  syst^ 
gives  you  better  oontrol  over  resources 


man  ever  before.  Assign  people  to 
tasks  die  way  you  want  thm  to  work. 
Shorten  projert  duration  and  smooth 
out  the  wc^dlow. 

The  fully  integrated 
Project  Analyzed  lets 
you  monitor  trends, 
measure  performance, 
view  status,  and  track 
"eamed  value." 

Create  reports  and 
analyze  vour  entire 
projKttne  way  that 
mato  the  most  sense 
to  you  and  your  team. 


ftoject  Workbench  gives  you  the 

Er  to  go  far  beyona  the  basics — 
ing  peak  performance  with  the 
highest  level  or  usability. 

See  how  far  you  can  really  go. 
Call  ABT  or  your  local  dealer  today. 


Call  21M19-89^  ton 
□  Free  seminar  dates 
D  More  infonnation 


f.rnm'ft^tffltmdamtnnarminH  imPC.XT.AT.PSaeranicaMet  PCMSDOStOaf^mti 
Bnan^wdftopaVUwidmiiaTigywwdtwawotiWaftwTatfwoiogyCorpotawn 
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rooment,”  Mlack  said,  adding  that  the 
Open/Server  products  allow  the  host  sys¬ 
tem  to  participate  as  a  peer  in  server-to- 

Other  users  are  adopting  a  wait-aod- 
see  attitude.  Tony  Bishop,  a  manager  at 
Ford  of  Europe,  based  in  Essex,  England, 
said  the  product  Ime  may  prrMect  Ford's 
heavy  investment  in  V4ng  systems: 
“We’re  hoping  that  Open/Server  will  help 
us  repositioa  ourselves  from  a  mini  host 
to  a  LAN  server  environment.”  Ford  of 
Europe  currently  has  more  than  270 
V^ng  VS  midrange  computer  installa¬ 
tions  and  is  piloting  an  imaging  application 
for  its  customer  service  program. 

?^ng  also  announced  OEM  and  joiitt 
development  agreements  with  third  par¬ 
ties  to  support  Open/Server,  including  an 
agreement  with  NoveO  for  Wang  toreseO, 
service  and  support  NoveO’s  Netware 
product  One;  an  OEM  agreement  with 
Proteon,  Inc.  that  allows  Vl^g  to  market 
Proteon’s  Pronet  4/16  token-ring  twist¬ 
ed-pair  netwmking  products;  and  an 
agreement  with  Orade  Systems  Corp.  for 
a  new  version  of  Oracle  for  Wug  VS,  a  re¬ 
lational  database  management  system. 

“Last  year,  everyone  was  starved  for 
mformation  on  both  the  conqiany  and  the 
products,”  said  Matthew  (}iilman.  presi¬ 
dent  of  USSWU.  “This  year  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  cahn  and  profesdonal.  ” 


Borland  one-two 
aimed  at  Lotus 


I  BY  JAMES  DALY 

eVSTATP 

SCOTTS  VALLEY.  CahL  —  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  delivered  its  latest  salvo 
against  strugghng  Lotus  Development 
C^orp.  last  week  when  it  began  shipping  a 
more  powerful  version  of  its  Quattro  Pro 
spreadsheet  program. 

The  introduction  of  Quattro  Pro  2.0 
continues  Borland’s  intensive  campaign 
to  unseat  Lotus’  1-2-3  as  the  longtime 
king  of  the  hill  in  the  spreaddieet  world. 

Borland  abo  delivered  a  foUow-iip 
punch  with  the  amxyjncement  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  enticement  plan  allowing  users 
of  competitive  spreadsheet  parfagM  to 
swap  over  to  Quattro  Pro  2.0  for  $99.95. 

Borland’s  previous  offensive  appears 
to  be  nnking  strong  headway  against 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Lotus,  which 
last  week  released  third-quarter  earnings 
that  were  down  ahanriy  from  last  year 
(see  story  page  7).  Sintt  earty  1989.  Bor- 
land’s  share  of  the  spreadsheet  nuuket 
has  leaped  from  5%  to  approximately 
25%.  acewding  to  Dataquest,  Inc. 

Ntoy  of  the  hatf-miHioo  Quattro  Pro 
units  sedd  since  its  introduction  this  year 
appeared  to  have  been  bou^t  by  di^un- 
tled  Lotus  users.  A  study  conducted  by 
Vista  Marketing  Research  in  Oakland. 
CaUf..  indicated  that  more  than  80%  of 
Quattro  Pro  users  previously  worked 
with  1-2-3  for  their  qvearUieet  needs. 

Some  new  Quattro  Rro  users  said  they 
switched  from  l-2'3  because  Lotiis  has 
become  difficult  to  deal  with.  “We’ve  be¬ 
come  very  disappointed  with  Lotus.”  said 
Carl  Hatte.  head  of  miaocomputer  apph- 
cation  systems  at  MCI  International,  Inc. 
in  Ryt  Brook,  N.Y.  “Their  support  struc¬ 
ture  is  very  bad,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  be 
willing  to  listen  to  their  customers  when  It 
comes  to  product  enhancements.” 
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FOCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/S  •  LAN  • 


IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400. 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  ittakes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUSnot only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

What’s  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  pxDrted 
between  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAAconforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U5.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  \brk,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even 
greater  promise  for  llQll 
the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HP^  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reac^ 
it  within  everyone  elsek 


Wth  most  oomputera,  you  have 
to  ^ve  up  power  to  save  money. 
And  wMtmer  level  of  power  you 
settle  tH;  itls  usually  duRcult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Padcard  has  a  better  wsQC 

Our  foil  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  iet  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPh  NewV\hve 
Office  system,  prople  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promis^, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  yon  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  h^  end  of  ^ 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fondamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenan<* 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  approach 


the  range  of  con^Hiting  power  we 
can  provide  in  a  single  oxnpatibie 
HP  systems  fomily 

Fiiiallx  power  that  pet^  find 
easy  to  use. 

Thatls  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
Newlfeve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  techimlc^  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  users  a  consis¬ 
tent  interface  across  mainframes, 
minis,  wortcstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t  What’s 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HP!s  UNDC  system- 
based  computers,  HP  3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewM^ive  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  c^bility.  A^nts 
can  handie  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  Fbr  insfrmce,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it. 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this;  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them -at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  piwer  where  it’s  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information. 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 
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TECH  TALK 


LCDfitMtiliiKai 

■fa  Foait  System,  fac 
slid  list  week  thit  it  wis 
awirded  1  intent  for  a  higb- 
resahjtnG  — 1,280  by  1,024 
liixeb  or  greater  —  inooo- 
ebtome  LCD.  Prior  attempts 
of  LCD  makers  to  design 
higfareaokitioa  LCDs  were 
hindered  by  inadequate  re- 
besb  rates.  In  Focus  System 
solved  the  problem  by  stack¬ 
ing  two  1,280- by  512-LCD 
panels,  using  a  process 
called  interdgitating.  Each 
panel  contains  altemating 
rows  of  active  and  inactive 
pixels  that  are  staggered  so 
that  each  active  raw  aligns 
with  an  inactive  raw.  Inter- 
digitating  the  panels  reduces 
the  number  of  raws  that 
must  be  refreshed  by  a  siagle 
panel,  making  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  60  limes  per  sec¬ 
ond  refresh  rate  that  is  need¬ 
ed  for  higfa-resoiutioo  display. 

StirlusMiiidM 

■  Radiologists  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital  claimed  recent¬ 
ly  that  a  three-dimensional 
computer  syatra  adapted 
from  movie  animation  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  used  on  near¬ 
ly  3,000  patients  in  the  past 
four  years  to  improve  treat¬ 
ment  and  spare  many  the 
pain  and  cost  of  surges.  A 
3-D  imager,  develop  by 
Elliot  Fishman,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  radiokigy  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  computer  scien¬ 
tist  Derek  Ney,  is  baaed  on 
Pbar  computer  technology 
that  was  loed  to  create  life¬ 
like  animation  sequences  for 
such  61m  as  Star  Tnk  a 


■  In  a  survey  commissiaoed 
by  Che  Aaso^tioo  for  Com¬ 
puting  Machinery,  top  sdeo- 
tists  expressed  doubts  about 
the  saf^  and  rehahility  of 
complex  computer  system. 
As  such  systems  take  charge 
of  everyttag  from  phone 
calls  to  airplane  flights,  the 
scientists  warned  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  danger  of  man- 
mafledisasters.Tbescien- 
Jists  also  expressed  fear  that 
the  misuse  ol  computer  mod¬ 
els  could  lead  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  ad^  disastrous  poh- 
des  in  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  global  warming  and 
economic  growth. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Chief  publishing  officer  to  the  rescue 

Drowning  in  a  sea  of  paper,  corporate  America  needs  someone  to  take  control 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eWETAFT 


Despite  dreamy  predictions 
to  the  coitraiy.  corporate 
America  has  yet  to  move 
into  the  paperless  office. 
Computer  technology  now 
makes  it  posable  for  anyone  to  design 
and  produce  reports,  forms,  white  pa¬ 
pers  and  umpteen  other  docii- 
mettts.  sometimes  with  only  a 
few  sinq)le  keystrokes.  As  a 
result,  business  is  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  paper  and  shouting 
for  a  lifeguard,  someone  who 
will  take  control  ot  corporate 
publishing  and  stem  the  paper 
flow,  accordtng  to  some  aoa- 
lysta. 

That  lifeguard,  with  the  d- 
tie  of  chief  pubfishing  officer, 
may  soon  move  imo  the  office 
next  door  to  the  dnef  infw- 
matkn  officer  in  most  large 
corporations  and  conceivably 
even  be  one  rung  up  on  the 
management  ladder,  (me  ana¬ 
lyst  said. 

Stemn^  the  paper  flow  has  be¬ 
come  a  priority  at  most  large  corpora- 
tioos  because  the  costs  of  creating, 
printing  and  storing  documents  have 
gotten  out  of  band,  said  David  Henry 
Goodttein,  a  printing  industry  analyst 
and  president  of  Intercoosult,  Inc.  in 
Afhngtao.  Mass.:  "The  economics  are 
staggering."  The  corptnte  paper  pile 
is  growing  at  4%  to  6%  per  year,  and 
the  infbrmatioo  on  half  of  th^  docu¬ 
ments  is  obsolete  soon  after  it  is  print¬ 
ed,  he  said. 

MystorycMwf 

Just  who  wtfl  likely  be  the  chief  publish¬ 
ing  officer  remains  a  toss-up,  it  will 
probably  be  between  IS  ^  in-^ant 
print  shop  managers.  Ri^t  now.  the 
odds  favor  in-plant  prim  diop  manag- 
era,  Goodstein  surmised.  Onfy  a  small 
percentage  of  corporate  informatioo 
—  primarily  financial  data  » is  auto¬ 
mated  and  under  the  control  of  tte  IS 
manager.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
informatian  remains  on  paper  docu¬ 
ments  conaistiDg  of  text  and  images, 
and  that  is  the  domain  of  the  print  shop 
manager,  be  said. 

IS  and  print  ahop  managers  are  each 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  corporate  docu¬ 
ment  creatkm  and  publishing  stream; 
what  happens  in  tte  middle  ground, 
where  desktop  computer  systems  will 
be  linked  with  hi^-volume  electronic 
priotmg  presses,  will  determine  who 
will  gm  the  nod  to  take  over  as  chief 
puhfishing  officer,  said  Ben  Lusby,  di¬ 
rector  of  administrative  services  at 
Bue  Cross  and  Blue  Shieid  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol  Area.  Lusby  oversees 
desktop  publishing  and  m-pbnt  print¬ 
ing  for  Blue  Cross.  ‘Tt  will  depend  on 
>ffiether  IBM  or  Xenn  wins,"  Ite  said. 
IBM  and  Xerox,  as  well  as  other 


companies,  are  approaching  the  paper 
proUem  from  differem  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  Lusby  said.  IBM  and  others 
are  touting  computer  systems  tied  to 
increasin^y  powerful  laser  printers, 
while  Xerox  is  touting  higb-vohime, 
electronic  printing  presses  with  com¬ 
puter  and  other  digital  capabilities. 

"I  would  say  if  there  is  a  printer 
from  IBM  that  solves  the  publishing 


need,  you're  going  to  see  a  [decentral¬ 
ised]  ^ta  processing  solution;  if  it  is 
Xerox,  it  will  be  a  centralized  publish¬ 
ing  solution,"  Lusby  said. 

Earlier  this  month,  Xerox  intro¬ 
duced  an  electronic  printing  press 
called  the  Docutech  Production  Pub¬ 
lisher,  which  the  C(xnpany  said  brkiges 
the  gap  between  (xnnputer  worksta¬ 
tions  a^  business  publishing  by  com¬ 
bining  advanced  technedogies  in  scan¬ 
ning,  filing,  printing,  finishing  and 
networking  [CW,  Oct.  8]- 

Tbe  two-ton  electronic  publishing 
system,  vriiich  costs  $220,000,  is  ca¬ 
pable  ot  producing  135  laser-inioted 
pages  a  minute  at  600  dot/indi.  The 
electronic  press  forces  home  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  IS  and  in-^^t  printing  man¬ 
agers  are  closing  in  on  common 
ground. 

Already,  Xerox  is  planning  to  make 
networking  software  available  early 
next  year  that  will  link  the  Docutech  to 
local^ea  networks  running  Novell, 
Inc.'8  Netware.  Xerox  has  also  inked 
pacts  with  AT&T,  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.,  Digital  E<iuipment  Corp.  and  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.,  among  other  com¬ 
puter  companies. 

Common  occupcitioffi 

agreed  with  the  notion  that  a 
chief  publishing  officer  may  one  day  be 
a  common  occupation  in  large  corpora¬ 
tions;  be  and  his  counterpart  in  IS  al¬ 
ready  report  to  the  same  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Blue  Cross,  one  indication  that 
the  two  responsibilities  are  seen  as  be¬ 
ing  compatible,  he  said.  However,  "it 
is  not  likely"  that  the  chief  pubfishing 
officer  would  oversee  both  IS  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  "I  can’t  imagtoe  being  that 
smart  in  both  areas,"  he  said. 

Other  analysts  are  skeptical  that  a 
chief  publishing  officer  will  arise  from 


the  middle  ground  between  desktop 
and  electronic  printing  systems.  Uiti- 
matdy.  the  task  of  overseeing  corpo¬ 
rate  publishing  will  be  taken  over  by  a 
chief  informatiod  officer  because  com¬ 
puting  and  pubfishing  are  no  longer 
separate  proepses  but  one  and  the 
same,  said  \Krilliam  Clintoa,  who  follows 
the  electronic  printing  induftry  as  the 
director  of  COTipound  docum^  ser¬ 
vices  at  BIS  CAP  Internation¬ 
al.  loc.  in  Ncxwell.  Mass. 

"The  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  is  going  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  corporation's  infor¬ 
mation  and  systems,  but  it  is 
still  going  to  need  to  have  ex¬ 
pertise  in  producing  the  final 
document  and  pubfishing  it," 
Clintoa  said.  "I  don’t  see  one 
replacing  the  other." 

There  are  several  levds  of 
publishing  in  virtually  every 
part  of  the  CR-gantzation,  and 
each  requires  a  different 
amount  of  end-user  education 
and  skiQ,  Ointon  smd:  'They 
will  still  need  this  guy  (the 
print  shop  mana^]  controlling  isdor- 
mation  going  out  of  the  organization 
because  it  will  always  be  important  to 
have  cmsistency." 

What  the  mdding  of  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  portends  is  a  new  way  of  assem¬ 
bling  and  distributing  i^ormatkm, 
which  in  turn  wiU  lead  to  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  f(pr  both  the  IS  and  in-plant  print 
shop  manager,  be  said.  "Managers  can 
no  longer  think  of  pubfishing  in  tradi- 


ONLY  A  SMALL 
percentage  of 
corporate 

information  —  primarily 
financial  data  —  is 
automated  and  under  the 
control  of  the  IS  manager. 
The  overwhelming  buflt  of 
information  remains  on 
paper  documents 
consisting  of  text  and 
images. 


tional  terms,”  Clinton  said. 

The  future  wiD  be  in  "compound 
doounents,"  in  winch  the  technologies 
of  computer  processing  and  p«iMi*htn£ 
intertwine.  This  compound  document 
will  protobiy  consist  of  text,  images 
and  multimedia  effects.  As  an  example, 
the  insurance  claims  acfiuster  who  now 
looksat  static,  two-dimensional  images 
of  an  automobile  wiO  be  banded  "docu¬ 
ments"  that  include  full-motion  video 
and  other  effects  that  will  allow  the  ad¬ 
juster  to  look  at  aO  fecets  of  an  auto,  in¬ 
cluding  the  inside  and  undercarriage. 
Clinton  said. 


Xwrox'sDocutwch  eUctronic  printing  press 
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Qidinary  Session  Management 

VS.TFX. 


Ever  hear  your  users  clamor  for  session  management? 
Probably  not.  But  just  try  to  count  requests  for  faster 
access  ^multiple  applications  and  databases.  And  for 
integration  of  applications. 

Your  users  need  more  than  conventional  session 
management.  They  need  a  tool  that  delivers  timely 
information  in  a  form' that  boosts  responsiveness  and 
productivity.  They  need  a  network  tool  that  takes 
them  beyond  session  management.  They  need  TPX 
from  LEGENT. 

TPX  goes  beyond  session  management  to  provide 
the  power  of  Application  Integration  and  present 
information  from  multiple  applications  on  a  single 
customized  screen.  And  TPX  can  provide  SAA/CUA 
compliant  panels  as  well. 

But  perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  TPX  is 
its  efficiency.  With  its  modular,  streamUned,  multiserver 
architecture,  TPX  provides  functionality  with  no 
compromise  to  overhead.  You  get  the  power  you  need 
without  exhausting  resources. 

Find  out  why  over  1800  data  centers  worldwide 
have  already  chosen  TPX  for  session  management . . . 
and  a  whole  lot  more.  Contact  your  local  LEGENT 
TPX:  Beyond  account  representative  or  call  800-323-2600 
session  management.  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania). 

Free  30-day  trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM 
environments. 


wuiiium  I  I  I 


ei990LEGEI^ 

TPX*  ti  a  rqisiered  trademark  of  LEGENT  Corporaikn. ' 


LEGENT 


have  power  lunches? 


No  power  suits  or  power 
ties. 

You’re  just  hungry  for  all 
the  real  power  you  can  get. 

Now  you  can  get  more  than 
ever  before. 

Introducing  Digital’s  DEC- 
station”  5000  workstation -the 
most  powerful  UNIX®-based 
RISC  workstation  we’ve  ever 
offered. 

COME  AND  GET  IT.  IT’S  HOT. 

Everything  about  the  DEC- 
station  5000  Model  200  work¬ 
station  says  speed,  power  and 
leadership  performance. 

For  starters,  k’s  driven  by 
the  MIPS  R3000  CPU  chip 
which  supports  8-120  MB  of 


memory-that’s  more  than  you 
get  on  any  other  desktop 
workstation. 

Looking  for  spertacularly 
hot  graphics?  lake  a  good  look 
at  the  DECstation  5000  Model 
200  workstation. 


You  can  choose  from  a  wide 
array  of  upgradeable  graphics 


options.  From  simple  fiame 
buffers  to  high-speed  accelera¬ 
tors  for  visualization- just  what 
you  need  for  2-D,  3-D,  imaging 
and  high-compute  tasks.  And  if 
you  want  to  run  with  even  more 
power,  we  offer  still  more 
options.  Like  the  incredibly  fast 
FDDI  fiber  optic  link.  Or  the 
industry’s  fastest  open  bus,  the 
100  MB/sec  TURBOchannel," 
introduced  first  on  DECstation 
5000  Model  200  workstation. 

One  more  powerful  incen¬ 
tive:  it’s  very  competitively 
priced. 

If  you  get  the  idea  the  DEC¬ 
station  5000  Model  200  work¬ 
station  gives  you  the  power 
you’ve  only  dreamed  of  right  at 
your  desk,  you’re  getting  the 
picture. 

OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Besides  providing  the 
power  you  wanr,  the  DECstation 
5000  Model  200  workstation 
provides  you  with  a  host  of 
other  things  you  need.  The  most 


important  of  which  is  a  truly 
open  environment  to  operate  in. 

It  comes  with  a  choice  of 
open,  industry-standard  buses: 
SCSI  and  VME.  It  supports  key 
workstation  standards  for  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  graphics  interfaces 
and  network  communications. 
And,  of  course,  it’s  compatible 
with  all  other  systems  from 
Digital  r^ardless  of  size  or  oper¬ 
ating  system.  Just  the  things 
you’d  expect  from  Digital,  the 
leader  in  promoting  standards 
for  truly  open  computing. 


Adherence  to  standards, 
plus  speed  and  performance 
that’s  anything  but  standard. 
Digital’s  UNIX-based  RISC 
DECstation  5000  Model  200 
workstation. 

For  more  information,  call 
1-800-343-4040  ext.  295. 

We  suggest  you  do  it  at 
lunch. 


Digital 
has 
it 

now 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Getcomfortable 


Businesses  both  big  and  small  m 

San  Fnndsco  are  nervous,  and  they 
have  good  reason  to  be. 
landing  legislatiaa  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  VDT  workers  woi^  saddle  user  companies 
with  what  they  consider  excessive  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  costs.  B^  of  America  estimated  it  would 
have  to  shefl  out  some  $44  millioo  to  bring  its 
6,000  VDT  workers  into  compliance  with  the 
proposed  rules. 

Proponents  of  the  legislatioo  counter  by  say¬ 
ing  that  those  costs  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  es¬ 
timated  medical  expenses  of  treating  iivured 
VDT  workers.  This  is  an  interesting  counter, 
given  that  the  number  of  workers  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  gross  iiiiuries  directly  attributable  to  VDT 
use  at  any  site  —  well,  sirffice  to  say  you  could 
probably  count  them  on  one  hand  without  affect¬ 
ing  your  typing  speed. 

Nonetheless,  the  legislation  is  not  without 
merit  and,  in  contains  some  very  compelling 

messages  for  all  organizations  that  have  workers 
whouseVDTs. 

Unlike  the  many  unfounded  outcries  in  the 
past  that  attempted  to  link  VDT  use  to  serious 
health  side  effects  because  of  radiatioo  emis¬ 
sions,  virtually  all  the  requirements  of  the  San 
Francisco  legation  deal  with  basic  worker  er¬ 
gonomics:  mandatory  use  of  nonglare  screens, 
adjustable  chairs  aind  tables,  proper  spacing  of 
w^ers  (although  at  five  feet  of  space  between 
each  worker,  the  proposed  requirement  is  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  ambitious  ip  this  regard). 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  tte  blind  pursuit 
of  —  if  not  insistence  on  —  proof  linking  VDT 
emissions  with  all  sorts  of  maladies  has  petered 
out.  There  is  absolutely  no  scientific  evideiKe 
proving  that  electromagnetic  radiation  from 
VDTs  is  a  health  risk  to  operators. 

Moving  away  fiom  the  emissjons  hysteria  has 
allowed  researtters  to  concentrate  on  the  real 
culprits  behind  VDT  worker  discomfort  — 
namely,  the  workplace  enviroiunent 
Simply  put,  the  workplace  never  really  adapt¬ 
ed  properly  to  the  introductioo  of  VDTs,  90%  of 
which  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  Office  work¬ 
ers  used  to  handle  paper  comfortably  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  desk  exactly  2%  feet  hrom  the  floor. 

Today,  they  re^  this  information  on  blinking 
colored,  curved  screens  that  glare  mercilessly  in 
their  faces.  The  workers  don’t  move  much.  The 
workplace  was  never  re-engineered  to  accom¬ 
modate  these  basic  changes. 

Also,  there  hasn't  b^  much  hue  and  cry 
about  the  pUg^t  of  office  workers  because  of  in¬ 
valid  assumptions  that  office  work  isn’t  danger¬ 
ous  because  it  isn’t  "heavy”  work.  Now  that’s 
changing. 

So  tbm  are  reaOy  two  messages  coming  over 
the  wires  from  San  Fraodsco.  'The  first  is  an  af- 
firmatioo  of  ergonomic  requirements.  Tte  sec¬ 
ond  b  more  vital  to  heed:  Business  either  needs 
to  get  busy  and  start  policing  these  matters  on 
its  own  or  risk  having  to  accede  to  the  demands 
of  politicians.  Which  would  you  prefer? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Intelligent  design 

Cooiputers  have  found  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  in  analysis 
and  rendering  applications  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  common  thread  among 
these  ap(dications  Is  the  model. 
In  mechanical  design,  the  de¬ 
signer  assiinilates  knowledge 
about  the  task  (functicHtaJ  sped- 
Bcatioos)  and  tte  world  (experi¬ 
ence)  and  iwoduces  a  model  (the 
conceptual  design)  that  is  suc- 
cesavely  refined  and  imfvoved 
until  it  satisfies  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  functional  specifica¬ 
tions  and  the  global  constraints 
imposed  by  the  world  (detailed 
design). 

^lile  tremendous  ccmtribu- 
tions  have  been  made  using  com¬ 
puters  to  help  dedgners  opti- 
mae  detailed,  concrete  mod^, 
their  usefulness  in  aiding  design¬ 
ers  in  creating  models  has  been 
limited,  particularty  in  the  area 
of  meduuncal  design.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  model  creation  requires 
the  ability  to  reason  abstractly 
—  something  uniquely  human 

and  because  computers  have 
been  traditionally  U9^  to  raanip- 
ttlate  details  rath^  than  ideas. 

We  should  begin  to  explore 
the  requirements  of  knowledge 
representation  for  conceptual 
dengn  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
bringing  the  synergistic  power 
of  man  and  machine  together  as 
early  as  possibie  in  the  design 
(HtKess. 

AdamStarchM 

AsUatuiJ(r. 


Objection 

R^ardmg  the  In  Depth  article 
on  object-oriented  programming 
[CW,  Sept  171,  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  between  object-oriented 
programming  and  database  de¬ 


sign.  The  impact  of  database 
structure  oo  how  a  system  is 
programmed  is  important,  but  it 
is  only  a  side  issue;  discussing 
how  object-oriented  technology 
wilJ  “compete  with”  relational 
tecluM^ogy  is  missing  the  point 
Object  orientation  does  not 
have  its  origins  in  the  pn^ram- 
ming  language  C  +  + :  It  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  Simuia67,  which 
is  the  first  language  to  support 
the  “class"  language  construct. 

I  understand  that  it  is  good  to 
give  a  simile  ar)d  meaningful  de¬ 
scription.  but  at  what  expense? 
Do  we  want  misinformed  IS  pro- 
fessionab  out  there  thinking  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming  is 
just  for  writing  database-orient¬ 
ed  systems  and  that  it  must  be 
done  under  Unix? 

I  urgently  request  that  you 
puUish  a  follow-up  article  that  is 
truly  “in  depth"  and  accurate. 
Articles  such  as  this  one  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  smoke  surrounding 
object  orientation. 

Philip  W.HaU 
Sofiwart  Engineer 
Advanced  Manufacturing 
Systems  Division 
Cincinnati  Milacron 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Personal  problems 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  article  by 
Dennis  Noonan  on  the  View¬ 
point  pa^  ICW,  Sept  10).  As  I 
was  reading  it,  1  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  if  he  was  being  seri¬ 
ous  or  very  sarcastic. 

V^th  the  advent  of  personal 
computing,  many  saw  tlw  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wrest  control  away 
from  those  who  communicated 
in  dataq>eak  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  users.  To  do  this, 
they  did  exactly  what  Mr. 
Noonan  describes:  They  banded 
over  thousands  of  dollars  worth 


ci  hardware  and  software  to 
managers  and  clericals  and.  in 
esseoK,  said,  "Have  a  ball.  Con¬ 
trol  your  own  destiny." 

^^t  resulted  was  a  world  of 
individuals  who  were  already  do¬ 
ing  an  eight-hour  job  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  on  top  of  that  were 
expected  to  leam.  pretty  much 
on  their  own.  someUiing  totally 
and  absolutely  foreign:  DOS.  Re¬ 
boot,  EDUN,  DEVICE=AN- 
SI.SYS.  Give  me  a  break! 

What  these  people  want  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  de^rve:  applica¬ 
tions  develop^  by  we  in  man¬ 
agement  information  systems 
who  (supposedly)  know  what 
we’re  doing:  app^tions  which 
do  the  exact  job  needed  to  be 
<kme:  applicatioos  vdiich  “cmne 
up”  eiti^  when  the  machine  is 
turned  on  or  by  pressing  one 
function  key:  apptotions  with 
LotsO-Help  that  are  forgiving. 
weD  docum^ed  and  reliable. 

Who  are  we  kidding?  PCs  are 
never  going  to  make  the  applica- 
tioiks  backlog  go  away.  If  any¬ 
thing.  tl^’re  making  them  long¬ 
er.  We  in  MIS  are  writing  the 
same  kinds  of  ^ipbcations  we’ve 
written  for  years.  We're  just 
writing  them  for  a  different  plat¬ 
form.  with  different  tools  and  in 
much  less  time. 

Eric&HeUand 
Project  Manager 
Corporate  Financial  Systems 
WootvortkCorp. 
Milwaukee,  WU. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  dumid  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Crni^Mterworid.  P.O.  Box  9171, 
^75  Cock  ituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number 
(509  875-S931:  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWCXHJ).  Please 
include  a  ^ne  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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Get  ready  for  staffing  squeeze 


DUWAYNE  PETERSON 

Many  of  the  old¬ 
er  systems  de¬ 
velop  during 
^  IS  boom  in 
the  70s  and 
'80s  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete 
and  require  heavy  maintenance 
to  keep  up  with  business  needs. 
Companies  find  themselves  de- 
peodeitt  on  employees  who  have 
been  around  since  the  systems 
originated.  These  pec^  may  be 
the  only  ones  who  completely 
understand  sudi  systems,  and 
this  scenario  is  more  common 
than  most  companies  would  be 
willing  to  atfrnit. 

The  fear  of  losing  these  em¬ 
ployees  almost  forces  us  to  con- 
sidtf  providing  bodyguards  and 
iimousiDes  to  ensure  they  make 
it  to  work. 

Maintaining  a  .supply  of  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  is  a  challenge  that 
IS  organigations  are  going  to  find 
increasin^y  difficult  in  the 
1990s.  Addressing  this  chal¬ 
lenge  in  today's  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  is  eqwdally  difficult 
when  many  companies  have  had 
to  downsise  their  work  forces  to 
reduce  operating  expenses. 

As  we  move  forward  in  this 
decade,  the  supply  of  qualified  IS 
people  win  be  deceasing  as  the 
demand  for  their  sldQs  increases. 
Factors  such  as  the  need  to  re- 


fttcTBoa  ■  cgwoRnw  vice-preBdeiX. 
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engineer  older  systems,  the 
emergence  of  new  technologies 
and  increases  in  the  technical 
savvy  of  business  men  wiQ  foo¬ 
ter  this  demand  AdditkMiaOy, 
competitkin  for  IS  people  win 
strengthen  as  systems  inte- 
graters  and  outsourcing  firms 
enter  the  marketplace. 

Now  is  the  time  to  develop 
strategies  to  enable  our  compa¬ 
nies  to  meet  the  future  IS  re¬ 
source  needs.  The  firms  that 
achieve  an  advantage  in  the 
1990s  will  be  those  in  whicfa  a 
partnership  is  fonned  between 
marugement  and  employees. 

The  key  to  forming  such  a 
partnership  is  communicatiODS. 
Each  individual  in  a  company  has 
dual  roles  of  customer  and  sup¬ 
plier.  Managing  the  dynamics  of 
this  dual  role  involves  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  customer  require¬ 
ments  and  ensuring  that  the 
right  things  are  done  to  satisfy 
them.  Basic  employee  require¬ 
ments  include  the  following: 

•  The  desire  to  work  for  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  respected  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  exteinaQy. 

•  Open  communication  with 
management. 

•  Challenging  goals  that  are 
aligned  with  organization  and 
customer/suppber  goals. 

•  Respoosib^ties  and  the  power 
to  carry  them  out. 

•  Reception  for  a  job  well  done 
and  resulting  job  security. 

The  best  pdace  to  look  for  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  future  IS  skill 
demand  is  in  your  own  organiza¬ 
tions.  Employee  surveys  will  teO 


you  wfaat  the  requirements  of 
employees  are,  how  they  prion- 
tize  them  and  bow  go^  a  job 
your  company  s  doing  at  meet¬ 
ing  them.  Salary  benchmaiki&s 
it  alao  hnportant  to  ensure  that 
your  company  ia  compenaating 


(m  a  competitive  basis. 

Aligning  IS  strategies  with 
business  strategies  can  help  de¬ 
termine  future  skill  needs.  As 
new  technologies  are  intro¬ 
duced.  many  IS  pe<^  will  need 
to  be  retrained.  Du^  the  next 
decade,  the  roles  of  program¬ 
mers  and  syst^ns  analysts  will 
change  to  that  of  a  biainess  ana¬ 
lyst  In  addition  to  technical 
training,  these  people  wiU  also 
need  training  on  the  business  op¬ 
erations  and  functions. 

The  structure  of  organiza¬ 
tions  is  abo  changmg  from  the 


hiexarcfaical  management  by 
function  to  a  Sitter  orpnisation 
ahgned  to  technidogies  and  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Management  development 
programs  are  also  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  future  managers  and  en¬ 
hance  the  sloDs  of  current  ones. 
Mides  that  provide  for  job  rota¬ 
tion  and  croas-fimctional  train¬ 
ing  will  facilitate  individual 


growth  and  reduce  the  risk  of  be- 
cenning  dependent  on  one  person 
who  has  always  done  a  certain 
job. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  spo¬ 
ken  about  the  "Workforce 
2000,"  which  win  be  character¬ 
ized  by  a  majority  of  women  and 
minorities.  Reparation  for  this 
change  makes  the  effectiveness 
of  equal  employment  (^)portuni- 
Cy  programs  oitical.  Tb^  poh- 
des  must  evolve  beyond  their 
current  levd  of  ensuring  equal 
oppemunity  to  ensuring  that 
special  efiorts  are  made  to  ad¬ 


MX 


Gary  Biddle:  A  thinking 
man’s  IS  chief,  a  friend 


CLINTON  WILDER 

During  the  un¬ 
happy  task  of 
dc^g  inter¬ 
views  for  last 
week’s  Compu- 
Urworid  story 
about  Bid¬ 
dle's  death,  I  found  a  famil^  re¬ 
frain  among  those  who  knew 
him.  Whether  the  person  was  a 
fellow  IS  executive,  consultant 
or  vendor,  I  consistently  beard. 
"But  you  know,  we  more 
than  a  business  relationship.  I  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  personal  fiiend . " 

The  late  vice-president  of  IS 
at  American  Standard  had  that 
kind  of  efiect  on  people;  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  on  me.  He  was  not  a 
gregarious,  backslapper  type, 
but  be  was  genuinely  warm  aixl 
keenly  interested  in  other  peo¬ 
ple's  ideas.  And  be  was  very  hap¬ 
py  to  share  many  of  fats  own. 


wader  ii  Ccmpmttrmrti'i  taaot  edi- 
lor,  masMfenient 


After  I -became  CcmpuUr- 
world's  senior  editor  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  early  1989,  Biddle  was 
the  first  IS  executive  who  I  pro¬ 
filed.  Our  90-minute  interview  in 
his  quiet  Manhattan  office  was 
one  ^  those  sessions  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  lives  for  —  when  the  inter¬ 
view  breaks  tbe  boundaries  of 
question-and-answer  to  become 
a  truly  en^ging  conversation,  a 
sharing  of  intellect. 

When  I  pulled  out  that  profile 
for  background  information  to 
write  his  obituary  10  days  ago,  I' 
saw  that  I  bad  written.  "Gary 
Biddle  is  one  of  the  deep  thinkers 
of  the  IS  profession. " 

As  we  all  know,  however, 
there  are  plenty  of  IS  visionaries 
out  there  now  working  for  new 
companies  or  consulting  firms 
because  they  lacked  the  pohtkal 
skills  to  implement  the  vision. 
Not  Biddle.  Eastman  Kodak  IS 
executive  Henry  f^endt  paid  him 
perhaps  the  highest  compliinent 
possible  to  bestow:  "He  prac¬ 
ticed  what  he  preached." 


Biddle's  intellect  was  impres¬ 
sive.  but  what  made  him  effective 
was  his  ability  to  talk  air  brakes 
and  air  conditioners.  He  knew 
American  Standard’s  business 
inside  and  out;  be  had  worked 
there  since  age  18  and  q)ent  his 
early  career  in  manufacturing. 
So  when  he  talked  about  coordi¬ 
nating  information  technology 
with  business  strategy,  senior 
management  listened. 

It  was  a  two-way  street;  be¬ 
cause  Biddle  knew  be  had  that 
credibility,  he  didn't  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  guarding  his  dau  center 
empire.  That  led  to  American 
Standard  becoming  Che  first  ma¬ 
jor  proponent  of  outsourcing, 
1990s-style.  Biddle  didn't  farm 
out  tbe  whole  baD  (A  wax  but  in¬ 
stead  identified  CPU  cycle  time 
as  a  commodity  that  could  be  run 
on  a  Genix  iraunframe  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  as  easily  as  an  American 
Standard  mainfiame  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Once  American  Standard’s 
outsourcing  became  pubbdzed, 
Biddle  received  hundreds  of 
phone  calls  —  many  from  CEOs 
who  wanted  to  know  more.  And 
for  many  of  them.  Biddle  obliged. 
He  openly  Glared  ulat  his  com¬ 
pany  had  done.  Biddle  viewed 
outsourcing  as  one  emerging  as¬ 


pect  of  tbe  new  nrie  of  IS  execu¬ 
tives,  and  be  wanted  to  sharein 
leading  bis  colleagues  —  not 
necessarily  to  outsourcing,  but 
to  that  new  role. 

One  enthusastK  disciple  was 


lldrflo  tnvxsiontd  a  tfansfor- 
mation  im  75  management 


Avon  IS  chief  Ray  f^rry,  who  is 
now  a  vocal  opponent  of  out¬ 
sourcing.  But  Avon  looked  long 
and  hard  at  it.  then  made  other 
changes  —  data  center  coosoli- 
datioos  —  that  now  save  tbe 
company  SSmillioDayear. 

Fhrry  has  pubiidy  credited 
Biddle  with  forking  the  thought 
process  that  led  to  those  savings. 
Biddle  wasn’t  so  much  proout- 
sourdng  as  be  was  pro-effective 


vance  women  and  minoritie*. 

As  these  danges  came  about, 
s  greater  effort  naat  abo  be 
made  in  the  area  of  wurk/lamfly 
poHries.  FlexOfliCy  in  work 
schedules  is  needed  for  mothers 
and  fathers  to  raioe  funSies  and 
also  to  provide  core  far  aging 
parents.  With  the  technology 
avaibble  today,  it  is  possible  for 
many  people  to  do  some  work 
fiom  home,  work  flexible  hours 
or  even  dare  positioas. 

Many  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  d^  to  keep  qualified  IS 
employees  are  tbe  same  as  for 
any  other  employee.  The  differ- 
ence  is  in  the  greater  need  far 
training  in  both  technical  and 
business  areas. 

In  many  cases.  IS  people  are 
bright  and  creative  and  often  in¬ 
troverted.  These  individuals 
thrive  on  opportimities  to  ex¬ 
periment  wi^  tbe  latest  technol- 
ogies  and  should  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  discover  new 
solutions  that  can  help  compa¬ 
nies  support  new  business  op¬ 
portunities. 

Some  people  will  say  this  is  all 
weD  and  good,  but  budgetary 
pressures  wiQ  not  aQow  these 
types  of  i^ograms  to  be  pursued. 
To  these  pe^le,  I  say  good-bye. 
because  their  organiatkms  are 
doomed  to  extinction  or  second- 
class  status.  It's  time  for  execu¬ 
tives  to  lead  and  provide  a  work¬ 
place  where  people  can  operate 
with  dignity  and  professionalism. 
Tbe  smaller  force  of  tbe 
coming  "Baby  Bust"  generation 
wfll  put  a  greater  emphasis  on 
human  resources,  and  the  way 
that  resource  is  managed  wBl 
make  the  difference  in  tbe  mar¬ 
ketplace. 


1$  management. 

Biddle  dearly  enjoyed  the 
iimeligbt  but  eventually  found 
the  conference  circuit  just  too 
demanding.  Tbe  outsourcing 
trend  he  helped  create  had 
turned  into  sornething  of  a  mon¬ 
ster.  with  a  conference  every 
month,  or  so  it  aeemed.  and  he 
put  the  brakes  on  public  speak¬ 
ing  for  a  while.  He  had  more  on 
ha  plate  back  at  the  office,  too 
—  some  new  non-tS  responsibil¬ 
ities  at  American  Standi  that 
exemplified  the  emerging  QO 
role,  of  which  Biddle  was  a  mod¬ 
el. 

Biddle  loved  to  look  ahead.  Ai 
the  end  of  our  discussion  on  that 
January  morning  in  New  York.  I 
remeinber  Biddle  sitting  back  in 
his  chair  across  tbe  coffee  table 
and  musing  about  the  future  of  IS 
managemem.  He  saw  it  evolving 
into  something  very,  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  2l8t  century,  and  he 
even  speculated  that  the  concept 
of  an  IS  function  might  disappear 
altogether. 

Whatever  transformation  our 
profession  will  undergo  in  the 
years  to  come.  I’m  sure  that 
Gary  Biddle  would  have  played  a 
big  port  in  it  It’s  a  real  shame 
that  be  won't  be  with  us  to  watch 
it  happen. 
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Northwest  Airlines 
gets  off-the-ground 

Northwest  s  largest  DB2  application,  the 
Passenger  Revenue  Accounting  system 
(PRA).  will  track  260,000  tickets  daily  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
revenue  enhancements  and  productivity 
gams.  Northwest  is  using  BMC  Software's 
DB2  Masterplan  products  to  get  PRA 
off-the-ground  and  flying  fast. 

Northwest  uses  BMC  Software's  DB2 
MASTERMIND "  administrative  products: 

•  DB2  ALTER  — Changes  and  migrations 
within  DB2  don  t  put  Northwest  in  a  holding 
pattern.  DB2  ALTER  makes  DB2  flexible. 

•  DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER— Northwest 
takes  appropriate  safety  precautions, 
maintaining  integrity  with  BMC's  unique 
DROPRECOVERY  option. 

•  DB2  DASD  MANAGER — Northwest  uses 
the  comprehensive  statistics  and  historical 
data  features  in  DB2  DASD  MANAGER  for 
trend  analysis  that  keeps  their  system  at 
optimum  performance. 


'  DB2  development 
fast! 


And.  Northwest  uses  BMC  s  DB2  reorgani¬ 
zation  utility: 

•  DB2  REORG  PLUS — Northwest  calcu¬ 
lates  that  reorganization  time  flies  by  up  to  36 
times  faster  than  with  the  standard  utility. 

Northwest  Airlines  counts  on  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware  for  products  and  support  that  make  their 
productivity  soar  and  their  system  availability 
reach  new  heights. 


Take  off  with  the  leader 

Find  out  how  your  DB2  applications  can  get 
off  the  ground  faster.  For  more  information 
on  these  and  BMC's  other  DB2  products, 
or  to  begin  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  Trial,  call 
BMC  Software.  Inc., 
toll  free  at 

1  800  841-2031, 

or  FAX  your  request  to: 

713  242-6523.  SOFTWARE 
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Finally  coming  into  its  own 

Reverse  engineering  technology  makes  headway  into  IS  organizations 


Rules  of  business 

Identifying  business  needs  lies  at  the  heart  of  reverse  en^neeving 


R«v«rM  ingin— ring  Scop# 
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Users  who  are  beginning  to  ex* 
periinem  with  reverse  engineer¬ 
ing  and  re-engineering  toob  re¬ 
port  tc^notch  results.  But  they 
also  say  the  process  is  stow  going 
and  h^  to  get  one's  arms 
around. 

The  experience  is  remarkably 
similar  to  s^t  early  users  of 
computer-aided  software  engi- 
neering  (CASE)  tools  went 
through  several  years  ago.  The 
re-engineering  and  reverse  engi¬ 
neering  scrftware  markets  are 
just  beginnmg  to  take  shape, 
with  increasing  numbers  of  ven¬ 
dors  and  tools  (see  story  page 
37).  But  because  no  single  veih 
dor  provides  a  complete  soiu- 
tion,  users  must  rely  on  a  mix  of 
tools  from  different  sources. 


Soum.  G«Birr  rtfoop.  loc. 

Another  umilarity  between 
CASE  and  these  other  technol¬ 
ogies  is  that  "they  have  been 
overpromised  and  overhyped," 
said  Marc  Fey,  chairman  of  XA 
Systems  0>rp.,  a  vendor  in  Los 


Gatos,  Calif.  As  with  C^SE,  defi¬ 
nitions  for  re-engineering  and 
reverse  engineering  vary  wide¬ 
ly.  Ask  five  different  experts  for 
definitions,  and  you  are  likely  to 
get  five  different  answers. 


Still,  the  broad  consensus  by 
users,  vendors  and  observers  is 
that  re-eogineehng  refers  to  re¬ 
structuring  and  modularizing 
code  in  existing  appbcatioos. 
Thn  b  commonly  known  as  turih 
ing  "qttghetti  c^"  into  stnic- 
tu^  code.  This  aide  can  be 
more  easOy  maintained  in  exist¬ 
ing  applications  and  reused  in 
new  ones. 

"It's  taking  an  exiscing  appli¬ 
cation  and  recasting  it  for  a  new 
set  of  needs  —  nugraiing  to  a 
new  pbtform  or  a  new  database 
management  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple."  said  Ed  Ady.  director  of 
software  research  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Services  Corp., 
an  arm  of  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framin^tam,  Mass. 

Reverse  engmeeriog  takes 
re-engioeering  a  step  further.  In 
this  scheme,  one  extracts  the 
data  definitions  and  process  defi¬ 
nitions  from  writing  ai:q>bca- 
tions  and  stores  those  di^nitions 
and  models  in  a  repository. 
These  definitions  and  models  can 
then  be  used  to  generate  new 
code  for  existing  applications 
Continued  on  page  36 


Infodata  upgrade  links 
DBMS,  wortetations 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Infodata  Systems,  Inc.  rolled  out 
an  updated  verskm  of  its  text 
management  system  last  week 
that  provides  woikstation  sup¬ 
port  and  links  to  relational  data¬ 
base  management  systems. 

Current  Inquire/Text  users 
who  were  contacted  said  they 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  erf 
the  added  functions.  Company 
offidais  said  Release  E  is  now 
shipping,  and  its  workstatkm 
support  component  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  month. 

Initially,  the  company  will  of¬ 


fer  Microsoft  C^orp.  MS-DOS 
support.  It  plans  to  offer  IBM 
OSf2  support  but  did  not  specify 
a  date. 

Inquire/Text  provides  stor¬ 
age  aiMi  search  fadlities  for  tex¬ 
tual  data.  Unlike  an  imaging  sys¬ 
tem.  it  does  not  provide  a  view  of 
an  actual  document.  But  it  also 
provides  higher  level  search  and 
retrieval  capabilities  than  some 
imaging  systems. 

"It's  probably  the  best  re¬ 
lease  we've  seen  in  a  number  of 
years,"  said  Richard  Stevenson, 
manager  of  database  administra¬ 
tion  at  Burroughs  Wellccme  Co. 
in  Research  Triangle  Park.  N.C. 


"There  are  some  big  changes  in 
there." 

Burrou^,  which  has  been 
using  Infodata's  software  since 
the  early  1970s,  is  particularly 
interest^  in  the  SQL  Bridge  fo- 
dlity,  which  it  recer^  beta  test¬ 
ed.  The  company  started  using 
IBM's  SQL/DS  mainframe  data¬ 
base  earlier  this  year,  and  Ste¬ 
venson  said  the  Infodata  tool  will 
allow  users  to  merge  data  from 
Inquire/Text  databases  and 
SQL/DS  into  one  document. 

Armstrong  World  Industries, 
Inc.  is  a  new  Inqtdre/Text  user 
that  hopes  to  bring  in  the  work¬ 
station  suppot  soon.  Tom 
Brown,  a  seiuor  systems  analyst, 
said  Inquire/Text  was  selected 
this  year  to  manage  product  in¬ 
formation  an-hne.  A  pilot  project 
was  recently  ctxnpleted  for  the 
customer  service  department 
that  would  allow  customer  rep¬ 


resentatives  to  search  (or  prod¬ 
uct  records  on-line.  Personal 
computer  support  would  give 
customer  representatives  a 
mem  user-friendly  front  end  to 
the  databases. 

Towers  ferrin.  a  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  in  New 
York,  is  hoping  to  begin  testing 
the  workstation  suppwt  within 
the  next  month,  according  to 
Nancy  Audino,  supervisor  of  in¬ 
formation  resource  manage¬ 
ment. 

Audino  said  the  company 
would  like  to  eventually  use  the 
workstation  support  to  cre¬ 
ate  "consultant  workstations," 
so  staff  members  can  more  easily 
search  throu^  loquire/Text  and 
use  client  data. 

"We  want  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  get  at  the  emporate 
intelligence  on  the  system,"  Au¬ 
dino  said. 


Mainframe 
imaging  ties 
take  lead 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  Y(XUC  —  Integrating  in- 
fomation  from  mainfratne  appli¬ 
cations  with  imaging  systems 
was  a  mini-tbeme  at  the  Imaging 
'90  show  earher  this  menth.  as 
vendors  scrambled  to  dominate 
the  hmelight. 

Bun  HN  Information  ^s- 
terns,  Inc  stepped  into  the  realm 
of  document  image  iiiaoagenient 
with  Imageworks  —  a  cbent/ 
server-based  suite  of  document 
management  software  optimally 
desig^  for  Bull's  DPX/2  family 
of  Unix  processors.  It  can  run  on 
ocher  vendors'  Unix  systems, 
and  programs  can  be  deWloped 
on  an  IBM  mainframe  to  subse¬ 
quently  function  as  a  cbem  to  the 
Bull  server. 

According  to  Najah  NafEab. 
director  of  Bufi's  multimedia 
product  hoe,  Imageworks  incor¬ 
porates  several  industry  stan¬ 
dard  techwrfogies,  inchxfing 
DOS,  MS  Windows,  Oracle  and 
Transmission  (Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP), 
thus  rendering  it  ideal  in  the 
large  mainframe  world  of  gov- 
enunent  agencies,  corporatioos, 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 
It  would  communicate  with 
mainframes  via  TCP/IP. 

The  initial  delivery  piatform 
for  Imageworks  is  a  BuO  DPX/2 
Unix  server  providing  folder  a^ 
document  management,  optical 
discs  and  jideebox  management 
as  wefl  as  communications  for 
Zenith  Data  Systems  personal 
computers.  The  P(2s  func¬ 
tion  as  clients  connected  via 
TCP/IP  and  Ethernet  for  image 
capture,  retrieve  and/or  print 
fuiKtioos. 

Continued  on  i-age  36 


WAITING  FOR  A  BETTER  OPPORTUNITY?  -  TfflS  IS  IT!! 


STOP!  DON’T  WAIT  ANOTHER  SECOND. 

PC  SOFTWARE  THAT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A  COMPLETE  DB2/SQL  EDUCATION  PLUS 
ONUNE  REFERENCE  TO  EVERYTHING  THERE  IS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  DB2  AND 
CENTAUR  DB2/SOL  TUTORIAL  /"SMART  MANUAL"  ONLY  $7^95 

INSTALL  IKS  K  SOFTWARE  ON  ANY  HAKD  DRIVE  me  COmrAUBLErnmNUTES.  INCLUDES  3  SELF-FACED 
mrORIALS:  SOL  FROGRAMhUNC.  SYSTEM DESIGN/DEVELOFMENT IN  DBl  AND  RFJATinNAI  DATA  BASE  DESIGN. 
PLUS  OUR  UNIQUE  FULLY  HYPERTEXT  AND  CROSSFEFERENCED  "SliART  MANUAL’  WITH  A  KNOWLEDGEBASE  OF 
DB2/SQL  INFORMATION.  IK-  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES.  ERROR  MSGS,  COMMAND  SYNTAX  DESIGN  GUIDEUNES,  ETC- 

CALL  TODAY  1-800-451-1392  OR  9 14-937-465 InsUMCican.  INVOICE  -  add  is  shipping 

TLM.  INC.  420  WESTCHESTEKAVE.  PORT  CHES1M.N.V.  10573  ALL  raOPUCTS,  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUAKANTEE. 
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The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


The  lEF  is  I  superiw  tool  for  implefnent- 
Ina  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We're  deploying 
the  Iff  throughout  the  oorporation.' 


DteWV.EeaM 

WlOT  riVIINIII 


UiMler,  hdermatloe  Systems 


The  strengths  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specificatiQn  always  matches  the 
executing  system.' 

Peel  R.  Hessleger 
CfeM  Tedmelafy  Officer 
Campelsr  Task  Groap 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out." 

Mark  Qalalaa 

Saaior  Ptofraimnar/Analyst 
HanUagton  Natiaaal  Baak 


“I've  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors,  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  decision  to  adopt  the 
lEF  company-wide.’ 

JokaF.  Mott 
PmaMaat 

AMR  Traeal  Sarvicas 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  f^.  That's  why  we've  chosen 
the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization." 

John  Pa)ak 

Exacathra  Vico  PrasMant 
Mats  Mataat  Ufa  Insaranca 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  proj^— a  60-trans- 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  lEF  integration  makes 
the  difference." 

Giorgio  Soraal 
DMtion  Hoad -MIS 
Uibrizol 


B 

“We  are  using  the  lEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  lEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development.  " 

Walladnaikl 


'Vfe  used  the  lEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  WithOB2 
tabiK  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it...98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds." 

CItSM  6§MstofMifli 

Dfiadar  al  Dais  Rosoaico  Maaagomsat 

TWA 


“Our  first  lEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I've  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back  . 
to  the  old  ways.  I'd  find  another 
job...outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me." 

MOfMS  SWIMMII 

ChM  CsaasHaal 
HykradH  (Dontnoik) 


Hoad  al  Ogoratlaai,  Gyilaaaffoaigotlag 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability* 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  held. 


Major  companies  have  used  Tl's 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF“),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gaiiu  of  up  to  lO-to*!. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-l 
to  10~to~I.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  aU  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  oil  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 

e  ISMTI 


Iff  MainlenaBca  PnNkictMiy 
Compared  Id  TtadWonal  Tedwlqiies. 
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Developers  were  asked  to  compare  lEF  mamterurKe  to 
former  me^rods.  Of  dtose  resborSn^.  more  dun  80% 
reported  producovo^  jams  of  from  to  lO-Uhl. 


Mainfitime  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP-monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  fi>r 
DECA/MS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CIC2S)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM's  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full'^ervice  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  fiill- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-52 7'3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Iiutrumenis, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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li)w  VSE  and  VM 

users  canhave 


b  also  lets  you  di 


cooperatiwE  c< 


Andi&akey< 


big  relational 
power  without 
needing 
a  big  system. 


If  you  want  your  or  VM 

shop  to  have  the  edge  that  a  full-scale 
relational  data  base  can  faring,  IHM 
has  good  news  fcr  you. 

IHiTs  Sl^yDS  (StnKtured 
Query  Language/Data  System^  is  a 
caRiplete  relational  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  gives  you  the  leading- 
edge  advantages  you  need. 

k  can  increase  your  afaility  to  cap¬ 
ture,  control,  maintain  and  deliver  the 
infcrmatian  tha&  vital  to  your  business. 


SQL/DS  can  he^  improve  the 
productivity  of  your  programmers  and 
reduce  your  applications  backlog.  All 
while  giving  your  end  users  better 
ways  to  access  data  more  cpiickfy  and. 
easily  than  belbre. 

S(^D6  extends  the  same  re* 
latianal  capabilities  to  VMaial>^  " 
that  f^™  gives  MVS,  in  fact  fc  meets 
A^£l,  FIPS  and  ISO  standards  and 
can  handle  high  transaction  volumes 
and  complex  data  relationsh^ 
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Multitier  team  attacks  paper 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAF? 


IDAHO  FALLS,  Idaho  —  A  nu¬ 
clear  research  facility  here  has 
procured  an  elaborate  imaging 
system  in  hopes  of  organizing 
and  restructuring  several  hun¬ 
dred  milbro  warehoused  docu¬ 
ments  —  a  paper  hllout  that  has 
been  accumulating  during  the 
past  40  years. 

“Whenever  we  needed  some¬ 
thing  that  dated  back  a  few 
years,  we  literally  sent  a  small 
army  out  to  the  warehouse  to 
seai^  for  it,"  said  Bem^  A. 
Rando,  prindpal  information  sci¬ 
ence  specialist  at  EG&G  Idaho. 
Inc.  Tte  federally  funded  focility 
recently  installed  three  l^g 
Laboratories,  Inc.  Wang  Inte¬ 
grated  Image  Systems  (WIIS), 
with  a  total  value  reportedly  ex¬ 
ceeding  $800,000. 

The  unusual  twist  here  is  that 
the  EGAG  also  rdies  on  an  IBM 
3090  Model  200  mainframe  run¬ 
ning  in  the  MVS/ESA  operat¬ 
ing  environment,  according  to 


Rando,  which  will  connect  with 
the  Wang  system  via  Norms,  a 
mainframe-based  document  coo- 
tr(d  and  records  management 
system  from  Southern  Electric 
International  (SED.  Ncums  links 
up  to  the  imaging  platfctfm  via 
802.3  Ethernet  lii^  to  allow 
documents  that  are  scanned  into 
the  Wang  system  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  mainframe. 

When  a  document  is 
scanned  in.  Rando  said,  the 
interface  between  Wang 
and  Norms  identifies  the 
document  and  the  ^^g  ma¬ 
chine  on  which  it  resides. 
Then  Norms  hands  the  ad¬ 
dress  back  to  the  machine, 
and  the  imaging  apFdtcatioos  put 
the  record  up  on  the  screen  for 
the  user.  So  far,  more  than 
10,000  pages  have  been  scanned 
in  three  weeks,  he  added. 

EG&G  cboM^lorms  because 
of  sof^usticated  search  and  re¬ 
trieval  capabilities;  the  fadhty 
anticipates  being  able  to  search 
through  3  miilkm  records  in  1.5 
seconds. 

“The  IBM  software  just 
reaches  out  to  the  Wang  system 


and  pns^  out  addresses," 
Rando  said,  explaining  that  tbe 
search  mechanism  resides  with¬ 
in  tbe  Norros  progrsm  and  the 
stOTige  is  on  tbe  Wang  side  of 
tbe  bouse,  via  Wug's  Image/ 
CICS  program. 

Tbe  hardware  portion  of  tbe 
WnS  installatioQ  includes  two 
VS  56408  and  one  VS  8220  com¬ 


puter.  two  \^ng  SVi-izL  optical 
disc  jukeboxes,  four  doaunent 
scanners,  12  image-capable 
wmksUtions  and  two  laser 
printers. 

On  the  software  side.  EG&G 
i$  uring  Wang’s  hu:e  database 
management  package.  ^I^mg 
Open/Iinage<^ICS,  Wang  Office 
and  Office/Profr  Gateway,  802.3 
local-area  network  coonectivity 
and  C^>eii  Systems  Networking. 
AQ  the  systems  are  connected. 
Rando  said.  He  added  that 


EGAG  also  plans  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  other  agencies  via 
Wag's  VS  Fax  gateway,  wtach 
permits  facsimfletransmisek)o  of 
images  from  a  Wag  VS  mini- 
computer. 

"One  of  the  priorities  we  had 
was  flexible  software  for  applica- 
tioo  development,"  Rante  said 
“We  need  to  be  able  to  change 
this  on  the  fly.  Tbe  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  we've  encountered  during 
the  entire  process  is  trying  to 
control  tbe  growth  of  thk  tech¬ 
nology." 

Rando  be^  research¬ 
ing  optical  disc  technology 
more  than  two  years  ago. 
trying  to  determine  which 
pbtform  would  be  best  for 
EG&G  and  its  empkq^ees. 
Tbe  mammoth  site  spreads 
out  over  894  square  miles  — 
about  tbe  same  sise  as  Rbo^  Is¬ 
land,  Rando  noted  —  and  em¬ 
ploys  approximately  12,000 
people.  There  are  more  than 
10,000  users  networiced  into  the 
IBM  roamframe.  and  security 
permitting,  there  will  be 
siterride  access  to  tbe  imaging 
system  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

After  two  roomha  in  beta 
testing,  tbe  WnS  impleinema- 
tion  went  into  official  production 
mode  last  month.  EGAG  has  a 


five-year  plan  to  scan  in  aO  tbe 
wardwxaed  documents,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rando,  k  win  need  ad¬ 
ditional  manpower  to  complete 

this  task 

“We  win  aiao  need  between 
five  and  eight  more  acannera," 
he  noted,  adding  that  be  has  ala 
revived  requests  for  additional 
imaging  systems. 

As  the  prime  contractor  for 
the  Idaho  National  Engineeriag 
Lahontoiy  (INEL),  EG&G  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  other 

research  contractors  at  tbe 
INEL  site,  including  data  pro- 
cessmg.  mafl  and  security.  Tbe 
need  for  configuration  control, 
records  management  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  federal  and  state  re¬ 
cord  retention  regulations  were 
the  primary  forces  driving  the 
move  to  imaging  technology,  the 
oimpany  said.  Wang  won  the 
contract  in  a  competitive  pro¬ 
curement  bid. 

Tbe  U.S.  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  currently  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  IBM  mainframe 
via  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’8 
Ail-ln-1  and  SM  Professkinal 
Office  System  packages  and  wiO 
eventually  connect  to  tbe  Wang 
system  through  tbe  mainframe, 
according  te  Rando. 


Access  ventures  into 
text  management  waters 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


Access  Technology.  Inc.  made 
its  splash  as  tbe  leading  spread¬ 
sheet  vendcR^  for  Digital  Ecpiip- 
ment  Corp.  VAXs,  but  thea 
days  the  Natick.  Mass.-based 
vendor  is  casting  its  tine  into  new 
waters. 

Rather  than  concentrating 
solely  on  the  joy  of  manipulating 
numbers,  Acxess  is  broadening 
its  scope  with  two  new  "group- 
ware"  text  management  pro^ 
ucts:  For  Comm^  and  For 
Words.  Tbe  $32  million  compa¬ 
ny  is  also  itching  to  put  its  appli¬ 
cations  on  NoveQ,  Inc.  local-area 
netwcnrks. 


"This  is  a  dramatic  shift  in 
their  product  strategy,  but  it's 
not  a  dramatic  shift  to  company 
policy."  said  Rooni  Marshak,  a 
vice-president  at  Patricia  Sey- 
bold’s  Office  Computing  Group 
in  Boston.  “Access  has  been 
making  products  for  group  us¬ 
age,  so  the  company  has  experi¬ 
ence  designing  network  prod¬ 
ucts  vs.  stand-alone  tools." 

For  Comment  is  a  document 
review  system,  priced  from 
$375  to  $9,900,  that  enables 
work  groups  on  networks  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  DEC  VAXs 
to  read,  oxnment  on  and  revise  a 
text  document  on-line. 

For  Words  is  a  document  re¬ 
trieval  system  that  giv^ 


VAX/VMS  users  tbe  abibty  to 
hunt  throu^  an  oo-lioe  database 
to  find  particular  documents.  It 
costs  fr^  $600  to  $25,000. 

Grofit  writer's  old 

One  user  planning  to  buy  both 
products  is  WOliam  Wiseman, 
business  mana^  at  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum  in  Boston.  "I  can 
see  a  direct  application  with  For 
Conunent  in  our  grant  writing." 
Wiseman  said.  “For  Words  could 
be  put  to  immediate  use  by  our 
more  technical  people,  su^  as 
computer  support  staff." 

Ihe  museum  has  about  80  us¬ 
ers  on  a  VAX  6000  Model  310, 
plus  a  dozen  Decserver  ma¬ 
chines.  Wiseman  said  that  the 
VMS  operating  system  has  scune 
of  the  features  found  in  For 
Words,  but  not  the  flexibility  of 
the  Access  product 

Allan  W^,  tbe  business  ap- 
pbcatiofts  coordinator  at  Sl^ 
Ccmsultants  Ltd.  in  Northbrook. 


DL.  is  also  pondering  a  purchase 
of  For  Comment  for  the  engi¬ 
neering  firm.  “It  could  be  a  real 
nice  fit  into  our  environment" 
he  ssid.  “We'd  be  able  to  run  it 
on  all  our  VAX  nodes”  in  four  lo¬ 
cations  throu^iout  the  Midwest. 

Wood  said  that  although  ST^ 
IS  already  using  Vaxnotes.  a  DEC 
conferendog  software  package, 
it  is  mainly  used  for  on-line  soft¬ 
ware  documentation  and  lacks 
the  document  editing  capabili¬ 
ties  of  For  Comment.  The  Ac¬ 
cess  product  also  integrates  with 
several  populv  word  processing 
packages,  while  Vaxnotes  can¬ 
not. 

One  feature  users  at  a  recent 
Access  conventicm  in  Boston 
particularly  liked  was  tbe  split¬ 
screen  format  in  For  Omim^. 
which  enables  viewers  to  scroll 
up  and  down  both  tbe  document 
and  comments  from  reviewers. 

Tbe  original  version  of  For 
Comment  was  introduced  by 


Brodeitund  Software  in  1986 
and  was  hailed  as  one  of  tbe  first 
useful  work-gnxip  software 
tods  frir  PCs.  Access  acquired  an 
exclusive  license  to  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  improved  tbe  user  interfoce 
and  ad(M  other  functions. 

“In  this  kind  of  market,  with 
the  recession  and  everything  so 
tight,  a  software  cuiupaay  can't 
just  go  to  its  existing  customers 
and  make  money.  They  don't 
have  as  much  to  spend.”  Mar¬ 
shak  said. 

Analysts  famibar  with  tbe 
new  products  praised  them  but 
said  they  needed  better  graphi¬ 
cal  presentation  and  the  ability 
to  run  in  windows. 

Yet  the  market  seems  ripefor 
fuD  text  retrieval  piquets  at  an 
estimated  $100  million  last  year, 
said  Ann  Palermo,  an  analyst  at 
Intematkma]  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  “Tbe  problem 
with  For  Words  rii^t  now  is  it 
only  works  on  VMS."  she  added. 


What  IBM  Can’t  Tell  You  About  TSO. 

X  •  How  to  cut  TSO 

3  •  How  to  concurrently 

Since  1984,  hundreds  of 

Call  for  more  information 

overhead  by  47% 

have  3  ISPPs  plus  SDSF, 
INFO/MVS,  RMF,  DB2,  SAS, 

companies  worldwide 

have  selected  MultiTSO'’ 

and  a  FREE  30  day  trial. 

2  •  How  to  put  CICS 

QMF,  and  OMEGAMON  on 

to  improve  TSO  perfor- 

Technologic 

Software 

on  ISPF  menu. 

your  terminal,  with  a  single 

TSO  ID  in  your  TSO  address 

space. 

roance  and  productivity. 

Concepts,  ItK. 

1E842  Von  Kamian  -  Inine.  CA9Z714 
(714)863-7080 

FW  (714)  863 -TOSS 
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jgiity  is  being  questioned 
ime  is  degrading. 

!rs  are  considering  alternatives. 

Improve  service.  Increase  productivity.  Reduce  costs. 
These  problems  follow  IS  managers  wherever  they  go. 
There’s  never  been  Today,  LEGENT  Corporation  is  supply- 
abettertime  ing  the  technologies  and  strategies  that  suc- 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  cessfiiUy  support  the  “do-more-with-less” 

objectives  of  IS  Management 

With  LEGENT  technologies,  many  IS  managers  are 
quantifying  and  assessing  their  entire  environment  Then  they 
further  exploit  LEGENT  solutions  to  automate  and  improve 
datacenter  performance,  enhance  system  and  network  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  automate  and  manage  the  application  development  life 
cycle.  Resuhing  in  increased  productivity,  improved  user  service 
levels,  and  a  reduction  of  overall  IS  costs. 

IS  Management  Performance  Management  Operations 
Management  Software  Management  And  Network  Productivity. 
Five  technologies  from  one  company  committed  to  building  an 
effective  partnership  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  IS  enterprise. 

For  more  information,  call  LEGENT  at  1-800-326-1992. 
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]iiliD(kcii^TheF]i^ 
Processor  Deseed  By  An  Army 
A  Telephone  Company  Genetic 
Engineering,  Atomic  Research 
And,Qf  Course, The  IRS. 


16  true.  A  whole  ■; 
army  of  Fortune  1000  | 

companies  and  govern-  - 
ment  agencies  are  -j. 
designii^  future  versions  m 
of  MiltiMate  Including  ^ 
an  actual  army  And  a 
think  tank.  A  band-aid 
maker.  Oil  companies 
And  five  major  insur¬ 
ance  firms 

The  140  members  of 
the  MultiMate  Customer  • 
Advisory  Board  want  cross- 
platform  compatibility  So 
wde  developing  versions  of 
MultiMate  for  Endows, 
OS/2,  LINK  and  Macintosh. 
These  compatible  programs 
will  reduce  trainii^  ard  sup¬ 
port  costs,  while  providing 
consistent,  easy-to-use  word 
processing  across  your  entire 
computii^  environment 
The  information  profes¬ 
sionals  on  the  Board  are  also 


MultiMate 


familiar  with  other  popular 
word  processing  programs. 
They  know  which  features 
are  productive,  wiiich  aren’t 
and  vdia6  missing  By  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  advice,  we  give 
you  a  word  processing  prod- 
ua  tha6  second  to  none 
Accomplishing  this  is  a 
continuing  process,  but  we’ve 
already  added  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  to  MultiMate  version  4.0 
that  include  the  industry’s 


leading  grammar  checker, 
built-in  electronic  mail, 
a  drawing  function  for 
creating  forms,  graphics 
importation  and  editing, 
plus  the  most  extensive 
file  conversion  capability 
in  the  business. 

We’re  also  committed 
to  regular,  timely  upgrades 
to  keep  pace  with  todays 
emerging  technology 
For  more  information 
on  the  future  of  MultiMate, 
call  1-800-437-4329,  Ext  1909. 
Or  upgrade  to  MultiMate  ver¬ 
sion  45  now  for  only  $75  by 
calling  1-800-2ASH1DN 
If  you  want  your  word 
processor  to  be  ^  that 
it  can  be,  join  the  army 
of  companies  that  have 
made  MultiMate  a  major 
industry  standard. 

AshtonTate” 
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_ SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE _ 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 


Solid  case  for  Line  performance 


Unisys  Corp. 

This  u  the  fifth  in  a 
mcntkly  series  of  per¬ 
formance  benchmarks 
that  for  the  next  several 
months  will  focus  on 
the  int^ration  of  computer- 
aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  and 
fourth-generation 
language  (4CL) 
products.  The 
benchmarks  art 
monitoredbyan 
independent 
team  headed  by 
David  Whiteside, 
managing  director  of 
Computing  Futures  Ltd.  and 
his  associate.  Prof.  Eberhard 
Rudolph,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Auckland,  for  exclu¬ 
sive  publication  in  Computer* 
workl. 

Each  product  is  observed  in 
action  over  a  three-day  period 
during  which  a  vendor  team 
solves  ttte  case  study  project  cost¬ 
ing  astern,  an  application  that 
is  familiar  to  most  information 
systems  professionals.  The 
team^s  mission  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  thecapabilify  of  the  major 
CASEfiGL  environments  to  de¬ 
liver  complete  and  complex 


business  sedations  under  "live 
fire"  conditior%s.  In  this  issue, 
we  take  a  look  at  Unisys  Corp.  ’s 
development  tool  set.  which  is 
cente^  around  Line  Design 
Assistant  (LDA),  Line,  Mapper 
and  itsdatabaseDMSIJ. 

• 

Carried  out  by  Unisys  at 
its  corporate  case 
center  located  in 
Malvern.  Pa.,  its 
team  of  four  pro¬ 
fessionals  pro¬ 
vided  a  compre¬ 
hensive  solution 
to  the  benchmark 
and  earned  it  a  to¬ 
tal  rating  of  ‘'excellent'’ 
for  the  level  of  completion  cate¬ 
gory. 

• 

The  team  required  18  hours  to 
complete  the  benchmark  and  its 
enh^etnent.  However,  this 
time  could  have  been  reduced  by 
two  hours  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lengthy  periods  that  were  spent 
waiting  for  compilations,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  enhancement 
stage.  'The  overall  effort  of  42 
man-hours  was  one  of  the  fastest 
compared  with  previous  sohr- 
tioos,  frequently  exhit^g 
“right  the  first  time”  results. 
Thus,  we  gave  the  speed  d  de¬ 


velopment  categopr  a  rating  of 
“very  good.” 

• 

A  similar  performance  was 
achieved  fw  maintenance  in  ar¬ 
eas  where  the  team  built  on  the 
existing  high-level  framework  of 
Line  constructs.  'Therefore,  the 
speed  of  maintenance  was  abo 
rated  as  “very  good.  ” 

• 

The  fast  development  ^>eed  was 
supported  by  high-quality  docu- 
mentatioo.  Effective  CA^ 
graphics  complemented  wefl-tn- 
dexed  program  listings.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  during  maintenance,  a  re¬ 
verse  enpneering  capability 
ensured  the  iittegrity,  even  in 

The  Unisys 
foolkif 

•line  Design  AasMttot 
(LDA)  —  UpperCASE 
t0(^ 

•line  —  Lower  CIA^ 
toolordGL 
•Mqiper — End-user 
dedsion  support  language 
•DMS  U  —  Database 
language  that  includes 
SQL  support 


the  high-level  documentation. 
All  things  considered,  a  rating  of 
"very  good”  was  awarded  for 
doci^ntation. 

• 

'The  integration  of  the  Mapper 
end-user  tool  is  bmited  to  the  da¬ 
tabase  level  and  is  not  covered 
by  the  LDA  CASE  tool  Howev¬ 
er.  the  Line  4GL  and  the  LDA 
CASE  tools  are  fully  integrated, 
providing  bidirectio^  engineer¬ 
ing  support  For  the  level  of  mte- 
gratioQ,  we  gave  the  tools  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  “very  good.” 

• 

Surprisingly,  we  found  the  end- 
user  langua^  to  be  too  pro¬ 
grammer-oriented  and  not  easy 
to  comprehend  by  non-IS  staff. 
Hence,  the  results  may  have  suf¬ 


fered  from  hardware  problems 
that  required  a  change  of  envi¬ 
ronment  and  a  hastily  co-opted 
team  member.  What  we  saw  had 
to  be  given  a  mark  of  "lair”  at 
best. 

• 

We  saw  a  hi^  level  of  accocn- 
plishment  in  most  areas  of  the 
solution,  but  Unisys  stiO  has  to 
give  Mapper  a  fac^hft  in  order 
to  make  it  a  broad  end-user  looi 
as  well  as  part  of  its  CASE  envi¬ 
ronment 

In  conclusion.  Unisys  has  a 
well-integrated  tool  set  that  was 
especially  effective  in  handling 
the  more  complex  elemenls  of 
the  benchmark.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  tool  set  is  only  available 
on  Unisys  hardware. 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 


Performance  in  each  area  is 
gr^d  from  A  (excellent)  to  F 
(poor). 

ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGNi  B 

The  team  implemented  the 
proven  Line  methodology  as  the 
basis  for  analyzing  and  strtictur- 
ing  the  benchmark  spedfica- 
tioRS.  They  were  then  able  to  di¬ 
rectly  im^dement  the  conceptual 
Line  solution  using  the  Unisys 
LDA  CASE  tool.  'The  Mapper 
end-user  solution,  however, 
could  not  be  addressed  by  the 
CASE  tool. 

StrwffigHir  All  have  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  design  philosophy. 
Wnoknwtat  The  CASE  tools 
are  available  in  single-user  per¬ 
sonal-computer  mode  only. 

DATABASE  SETUP;  C 

Only  the  data  elements  have  to 
be  specified  in  the  CASE  data 
dictiooaiy.  'The  database  imple¬ 
mentation  was  swift,  but  it  was 
liinited  in  its  scope  because  of 
the  many  editing  ^les  that  have 
to  be  implemented  in  the  Line 
program  logic  area. 

Strw wgrtit  All  physical  data 
structures  are  gen^ted  auto¬ 
matically. 

W»okn«aa:  'There  is  no  data 
dictionaiy  support  for  the  Map¬ 
per  tool. 


niE  MAINTENANCE 
TRANSACTIONS:  B 

The  Line  default  framework  han¬ 
dled  the  simple  screen  process¬ 
ing  in  most  cases.  Screen  scroll¬ 
ing  required  special  attention. 
Strongth:  Simple  {Nocesses 
are  handled  effectively. 
Wnoknots:  It  has  unortbo^x 
change  and  delete  functions. 

COMPLEX 
TRANSACTIONS:  A 

In  the  short  time  it  took  to  onn- 
plete  the  benchmark,  a  correct 
solution  was  derived  with  hardly 
any  bugs.  The  Line  defaults  also 


gave  adequate  support. 
Strwngth:  Not  much  coding 
needs  to  be  done. 

W#okn«saz  Time  calculations 
are  unsupported. 

INQUIRIES:  D 

Line  and  Mapper  were  each  used 
to  develop  one  of  two  inquiries. 
In  both  environments,  the  devd- 
opment  process  was  lengthy  and 
relatively  cumbersome.  Profes¬ 
sional  pre^ramroer  skilk  were 
needed,  particularly  to  extraa 
the  files  for  the  Mapper  station. 
StrongHi:  It  is  easy  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  profesaonaL 


WookMsa:  It  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  tltt  rasimi  end  user. 

COMPUX  REPORTS:  A 

As  with  the  complex  transaction, 
Line  was  able  to  handle  intricate 
reporting  requirements.  The 
fastest  time  to  date  —  three 
hours  and  35  minutes  —  was 
achieved.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  two  developers  each  toiA  a 
section  of  the  r^MXt. 

Str«f»gth(  'There  is  great  flexi¬ 
bility  in  report  generation. 
We^npu:  There  is  none  evi¬ 
dent. 

INTERFACE:  A 

'The  Ashtoft-Tate  G>rp.  Dbase 
file  was  transferred  as  an  ASCII 
file  and  edited  before  a  Line 
batch  program  transferred  the 


data  into  the  Line  database.  'The 
task  was  completed  in  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  and  even  uncovered 
a  bug  in  the  specifications. 
Strwngfti:  Vernal  data  can  be 
dealt  with  easily. 

Wnokif  at!  No  standard 

Dbase  interface  is  provided. 

ENHANCEMENT:  A 

After  an  hour  of  analysis,  the 
team  implemented  a  solution  to 
the  enhancement  requirement 
using  Line.  'They  then  used  re¬ 
verse  engineering  to  reflect  tlus 
Icw-level  change  in  the  upper- 
level  design  documentatioii. 
Strength:  Line  methodology  is 
geared  for  change. 

W»akn«as:  Recompilations 
can  be  lengthy  and  impose 
scheduling  restrictions. 


Staging  the  benchmark 


Total  offoEt!  41  hours,  5S  wimitas 
Elapsed  timoi  IB  hours 
Team  siio:  4 


The  solution  was  biitially  developed  on  a  Unisys  A6  mainfnune, 
^K^h  was  dedicated  te  the  benchmark  team  and  supported  as  many 
as  12  stations.  The  Mapper  development  bad  to  be  transferred  to  a 
Unisys  Af2  mainframe  because  the  A6  microcode  did  not  fully  sup¬ 
port  Mapper. 

Details  of  the  product  are  available  from  Unisys  Corp. .  P.O.  Box  500 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19424,  (215)  986-40 1 1 . 


DmfmhfaatatWogidproductbri^ngsarebasedomaserias 
effieilsvluimubvtkieaiestm^y.  They  art  prepa fad  h  load¬ 
ing  tendon  and puhliM  ahng  with  in-depth  product  ana- 
tymand  consullanU*  test  reports  in  Dtothpmeni  WMd  Li- 
brariu.  PlatMmbusinmrtpfy  card  between  pages  76  and 
7700 fast  (509  mOI46forahoeMmn. 
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We  send 
put  an 
And  it 
this  smoke 
gets  there? 
reason  I’m 
third  call  to 
because 
“Can  I  take  a 
place  that  has  an 
business  calls  don’t 
AUDIX  no  message  is 
page  him  and  let  him  know 
tant  because  aliens  from  Andromeda  are 
At  this  point  I’m  put  on  hold.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  if 
not  currently  suffering  the  indignity  of  the  hold  button. 


tip  satellites  like flowers  to  strangers.  On  one  we 
electronic  greeting  card  and  addressed  it  to  infinity, 
occurs  to  me,  what  if  the  people  who  might  get 
signal  from  planet  Earth  aren't  around  when  it 
What  if  they're  in  a  meeting?  And  the  only 
thinking  this  is  because  I'm  on  the  tenth  ring  of  the 
this  supplier  when  someone  finally  answers  the 
the  ringing  noise  is  ruining  his  lunch.  He  says, 

j 

message?"  And  I  say,  '‘Tell  Ray  he  needs  to  work  for  a 
AUDIX  System  from  AT&T.  Tell  him  75%  of  all 
reach  their  intended party  on  the  first  try.  But  with 
missed.  Tell  him  AUDIX  features  outcalling  that  can 
important  messages  are  waiting.  And  this  is  impor- 
trying  to  reach  him  and  they  may  not  call  back. ..." 
there  is  intelligent  life  somewhere  in  the  universe,  it  is 

Sahst 

The  right  choice. 


SYSTEMS  A  SOFTWARE 


Open  systems  escape  scrutiny 


BTJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
cvsnfr 


Bynnenes  thit  have  embraced 
opes  sjrvtCDa  have  oot  juati5ed 
tte  fxpnm  iRtb  reamactf  coat 
■nlyva,  aocordinc  a  report  from 
the  DMR  Group.  Idc  in  aaeocia- 
tkn  with  Unfoiijm  Aaaodatkn 
and  X/Open  OnaortRiD  Ud. 

haread.  compeniea  uae  afar- 
mil  ecomnic  JuatiScatioR  •  the 
Bob  Orfan  approach.  ‘'You  doo’t 
need  a  weatherman  to  know 
wfaidi  vif  the  wind  blowa."  the 
re(M  attted.  htee  than  100  in- 
dpriduala  io  orgamatiaas  that 
btve  bought  or  are  In  the  midBt 
of  bujriaff  open  systems  were 
queationed.  A  aecoodary  po8. 
with  237S  general  re^wwhints, 
imicated  the  strength  <d  the 
trend  toward  the  open  systems 
marhet. 


IMR's  itudiea  found  that 
15%  of  the  polled 

were  conaidensg  the  uae  of  open 
syatcaia.  Nearly  one  in  sixiitea 
that  already  have  UnaHiased 
cooputen  have  ezpfidtly  adopt¬ 
ed  open  systems  staodatds. 
“The  evidence  is  that  the  shift  is 
occuning,”  said  Don  l^pacott. 
vice^remdent  of  DIdR. 

Anung  the  fiodingB  are  the 
following: 

•  More  than  half  of  the  organiza- 
tioni  that  bought  into  open  sys- 
ten)i  did  so  in  the  last  two  years. 

•  Price/perfonnance  may  be  the 
moat  important  critenoa,  but  us¬ 
ers  alao  want  traditional  vendor 
support  and  service. 

•  Vendors  may  say  they  adhere 
to  standards,  but  users  are  actu¬ 
ally  keeping  track  of  that  confor¬ 
mance.  eitber  by  developing  in¬ 
ternal  expertise  or  hiring  consul- 


Unisys,  Chorus  develop 
another  version  ofUnix 


BYXIHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eVSTATT 

SAN  JOSE,  Cahf.  —  Get  ready 
for  another  veision  of  Unix.  This 
one.  being  developed  by  Unisys 
Cq^  and  Chorus  Systm,  Inc, 
is  intended  for  hi^t-end  ma¬ 
chines. 

"This  is  not  a  product  an¬ 
nouncement;  it  is  a  technology 

Rfodo,  thrector  ofengmeering  in 
UnoTs'  Unix  Pnxhicts  Gro^. 
He  said  the  operating  system 
wffl  run  on  a  hi^jneod  Unisys  raa- 
chme  that  the  company  has  not 
yet  anDooDced. 

The  partnership,  announced 
carter  this  mootb.  has  a  goal  of 
developiag  a  Unix  versioo 
"equivalent  to  what  you  have  on 
toil's  fflamframes.'*  aaid  Hu¬ 


bert  Zmmwtnan,  rhatmuin  and 
founder  of  Chorus  Syitems  io 
Beaverton,  Ore.  The  operating 
system,  which  will  be  based  on 
Chorus'  kernel.  wiE  stqiport  dis- 
tributed,  scala^.  fouh-tolerant 
hardware  and  wiD  provide  a  sin- 
SHe  system  image  and  security 
features,  be  sakL 

The  operating  system  will  be 
compatible  with  AT&T*s  Sys¬ 
tem  V.  Release  4.  “Customers 
win  not  have  to  rewrite  any  ap- 
plicarions,”  Riotto  said. 

The  first  release  of  the 
Cborus/Unisys  software  wiO  be 
available  in  the  firtt  bah  of  1991. 
'It  wiE  6dA  its  way  out  in 
stages."  Riotto  said,  with  the  fi¬ 
nal  stage  available  in  1993.  At 
that  point,  the  operating  system 
wiB  sappon  folly  <fistnbuted 
computing. 


Mainframe 
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'  Tfais  product  fine  is  not  fimit- 
ed  to  BuB  accounts,"  says  Naf- 
Cib.  with  reference  to  Image- 
wocks  poaitioQiag.toward  mam- 
frame  systems  iotegratioo.  Ifo 
cooCflods  that  the  majority  of  im¬ 
aging  products  curreofty  on  the 
market  are  poaitiooed  as  self- 
cootained.  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  operitioBs.  whereas  the 
imageimrfcs  open  architecture, 
chent/aerver  approach  afiows 
^  image  database  to  be  placed 
in  froot  of  the  mainframe  for 
easy  access  to  matnftame  trans- 
action-orie«Serienvimnfngnt« 

Ifiafeworlu  is  avaEal^ 
throurt  Bull's  direct  ales  force, 
and  pricing  is  detennioed  by  the 
systems  intepatioa  implemen- 
tatfon.  the  vendor  said. 


In  other  announcements.  In¬ 
formation  BuOders,  Inc.  and 
Wang  Laboratories,  loc.  joined 
forces  to  premier  Focus  for 
Wang  VS  Image  Gateway.  The 
Dew  product  aDows  firms  to  in¬ 
corporate  existmg  data  and  ap- 
plications  on  the  mainframe  as 
weO  as  IBM  Appbeatioa  Sys¬ 
tem/400  minicomputers  linked 
with  Vang's  imaghig  systems. 

According  to  Focus,  docu¬ 
ments  are  stored  and  maintained 
on  the  ^ng  VS  Image  Server, 
and  Focus  for  Wmg  VS  and  the 
Image  Gateway  transparently 
link  tbe  document  image  to  data 
and  appticationa  on  tbe  main- 
frame  and  AS/400.  This  aeates 
a  acreeo-level  data  exchange  be¬ 
tween  systems.  Focus  for  Wmg 
VS  Image  Gateway  is  available 
now,  with  prices  ranging  from 
$1,658  to  $18,090,  depending 
on  tbe  VS  hardware  platform. 


tints  to  validate  vendor  claims. 

•  The  moves  to  open  systems 
are  eitW  making  management 
problems  bet  ween  central  IS  and 
diatnbuted  entities  worse  or 
raising  them  for  tbe  first  time. 

Dopite  tbe  lack  of  cost  jus^ 
catioo,  cost  is  stiO  tbe  most  im¬ 
portant  foctor.  according  to 
DMR.  Almost  as  important, 
however,  is  that  users  fed  tbe  di- 
rectioo  of  open  systems  as  the 
wind  of  the  future.  aoA  they  want 


to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
open  systems  freedom.  The  re- 
said  there  is  a  “striking’' 
shift  in  the  rehtionahip  between 
users  and  vendors  —  that  users 
are  empowering  tbemselvea  by 
choosing  open  systems.  DMR 
dted  one  case  in  which  a  custom¬ 
er  had  two  vendors  vying  for  its 
attentioD,  suggesting  that  the 
customer  buy  the  vendors’  open 
systems  hardware  over  its  pro¬ 
prietary  systems.  The  customer 
went  one  step  fiuther,  taking  the 
vendors'  advice  on  open  systems 
and  buying  systems  from  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  vendor. 


While  aE  these  moves  signal  a 
change  in  the  basic  structure  of 
IS,  one  of  tbe  moat  significaot 
changes,  and  one  wind)  has  yet 
to  be  played  out,  is  that  of  a  r^- 
tions^  between  a  centralized 
IS  and  departments.  On  one 
hand,  with  open  systems,  an  or- 
^nizatfoo  reaps  t^  utility  of  dis¬ 
persed  systems  as  part  of  a  wider 
corporate  sys^  based  on  stan¬ 
dards.  accoiding  to  the  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  “roost  (man¬ 
agers]  are  working  in  the  dark” 
because  there  is  little  experience 
with  management  forms  that 
work  best  under  sudi  conditions. 


Reverse 
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and  for  new  applications.  This 
process  does  thi^  such  as  con- 
sobdatittg  dau  definitions.  Thus, 
where  re-engm^ring  involves 
reworking  existing  code,  re¬ 
verse  engineering  deals  with 
higber-levd  definitions  of  pro¬ 
cesses  and  data. 

U  defining  these  ideas  is 
tough,  putting  them  into  prac¬ 
tice  can  be  extremely  rewarding. 
Tom  Wheeler,  an  administrator 
at  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty’s  I^r- 
sonal  Financial  Security  Division 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  us¬ 
ing  re-engineering  tools  since 
1986  to  update  an  apfdication 
containing  3  miUion  lin^  of  code. 
Tbe  application  includes  an  on¬ 
line  module,  a  25-year-old  mas¬ 
ter  file  containing  information 
about  every  individuai's  proper¬ 
ty  and  cas^ty  gtaim  and  a  re¬ 
porting  module. 

Whaler  said  the  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  for  that  application 
has  been  reduced  from  28  to 
ei^t  people,  freeing  up  those 


programmers  to  work  on  new 
systems.  Also,  the  appbeation’s 
15.000  data  names  are  now 
down  to  about  2,000. 

The  next  step.  Wheeler  said, 
is  to  reverse-engineer  the  logic 
and  process  definitions  in  the  old 
application  to  aOow  them  to  be 
moved  from  Aetna's  home¬ 
grown  DBMS  into  IBM's  DB2. 
“The  paint  is  still  wet,"  he  said. 
“We’re  looking  at  everything. 
We  know  reverse  engineering  is 
part  of  our  future;  it's  j.:st  not 
clear  yet  which  tool  we  will  use." 

M^e  Glassberg.  manager 
of  MerriE  Lynch’s  Development 
Technology  Center  in  New 
York,  has  also  been  u^g  re-en¬ 
gineering  tools  for  some  time 
with  great  success.  She  is  now 
beginning  to  experiment  with  re¬ 
verse  engineering  in  some  pilot 
programs.  Eariy  results  indicate 
a  40%  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tines  of  code  and  tbe  ability  to 
reuse  80%  to  90%  of  the  code 
that  is  generated. 

However,  there  is  a  downside 
to  aE  this  productivity.  Getting 
started  can  be  difficult  because  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  justify  these 


tools  to  top  management,  said 
one  taez  who  requested  ano¬ 
nymity:  "It’s  hard  because  tbe 
vendors  don't  always  understand 
the  business  need  behind  the 
technology.  We  need  to  justffy 
things  by  being  able  to  cut  dol¬ 
lars  and  bead  count. " 

Then.  too.  users  must  do  a  lot 
of  their  own  work  to  oomdinate 
the  different  software  and  steps 
involved.  MerriE  Lynch,  Aetna 
and  I^uafic  Bdl,  also  working 
with  re-engineering  and  reverse 
engineering  tools,  are  using  at. 
least  four  packages  from  differ¬ 
ent  vendors. 

For  tbe  time  being  at  least, 
these  tools  are  only  available  for 
Cobot  programs.  Peter  Van 
Opens,  a  systems  coordinator  at 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in 
Milwaukee,  has  been  re-engi¬ 
neering  his  PL/1  applications 
manuaUy.  It  toiA  him  and  his 
staff  2,000  bouix  to  restructure 
tbe  code  in  an  oo-hoe  query  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  be  said  be  is  hap¬ 
py  with  the  Faults  ~  where  it 
to  take  500  hours  to  make 
any  changes  to  tbe  system,  now 
it  takes  only  50  hours. 


Working  with  the  ri^t  tools 


Ai 


plethora  of  tools  has  bit  the  market  for 
tasks  such  ss  extraction  of  data  speci- 
ficatioos  and  code  analysb. 

While  software  aids  for  restructur- 
.  tng  code  have  been  around  for  eight 
years  or  so,  the  analysis  toob  are  relatively 
1^.  These  help  oeen  figure  out  whit  api^- 
tkns  exist  in  tlMar  shops  and  which  could  most 
benefit  from  restructuring.  Other  packages 
bdp  users  identify  trtat  code  is  in  existing  sys¬ 
tems,  down  to  tbe  detail  of  which  code  perforins 
which  fuDCtioo — a  q)edfic  interest  calculation, 
forexanqAe. 

In  this  analysis  category  are  such  products  as 
VIA/Center  and  VIA/lm^^  from  Viaaoft  in 
Phoenix  tod  PiiqMuit  and  Inqwctor  from  Lan¬ 
guage  Tedmology,  Inc.  in  Salm.  Mass.  Anoth¬ 
er  inaM  package  is  ftthvu  from  XA  Systems 
Corp.  in  Los  Gatos,  Califs  tbe  company  also 
•disDitatek.atooltohelpdeanup<bta  defini- 
tiona. 

Further,  XA  win  aooo  annouDce  System  Ana- 
tyaer,  a  systemwide  way  to  analyze  ^iptotiocs' 
compooeBt  pieces  and  their  reUtioci^  to  ooe 
another.  Tto  infonnatioo  wiE  then  be  stored  in 
aDfi2dhtafaaae. 

Complete  reverse  engineeriog  tools  are  not 


yet  available.  "There’s  no  true  reverse  eogi- 
neering  tool  You  can  capture  data  and  code 
from  existing  programs,  but  you  can’t  ptdl  out  of 
nmning  Cobol  code  what  it’s  doing  and  why," 
said  I^ter  Mimoo,  an  independent  consultant  in 
Marblehead.  Mass.  "You  cannot  capture  the 
process." 

Index  Technology,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  trying  to  change  that  with  XL/Reoover»  intro- 
due^  in  Septento.  The  company  aaid  the  soft¬ 
ware  captures  both  data  and  process  informa¬ 
tion. 

Another  vendor  vying  for  this  market  is 
Bachman  Infonnatiaa  SyMems,  Inc.  in  Burirng- 
too.  Maas.  It  has  rdeaa^  a  product  called  tbe 
Bachman  Analyst  that  wiS  eventinUy  address  aU 
of  these  areas. 

Also  coming  in  this  area  is  Rettaisaance  from 
Vtasoft  It  ^  extract  tbe  data,  process  and  log¬ 
ic  infonnatiaii  from  Cobol  pro^TD&s,  save  those 
rules  in  s  repository  and  aBow  those  rules  to 
generate  new  code. 

CASE  vendor  CGI  Systems  Inc.  in  I^arl  Riv¬ 
er,  N.Y.,  abo  has  a  reverse  engineering  tool  in 
beta  test.  More  CASE  vendors  are  expected  to 
enter  the  market  soon. 
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Our  ODnpettors’ Vision 
Of  Baerprise-Wide 
Caipiting  Is  Based 
More  On  Their  Intetesis 
Than¥)urs. 


Building  Thily  Open, 
de  Confuting, 


Introducing  A  New,  More 
Cost-Effective  Way  Of  Computing. 

Other  computer  companies’  vision  of  enterprise- wide  computing 
usually  entails  you  buying  their  products  exclusively.  And  their  products 
often  have  hidden  hooks  that  lock  you  into  buying  decisions  you  might 
not  otherwise  make. 

NCR’s  Open,  Cooperative  Computing 
is  different.  It’s  the  first  truly  open  blue¬ 
print  for  enterprise-wide  computing. 

Designed  to  allow  rapid  assimilation  of 
new  technology  through  the  use  of  standard  hardware,  software,  and 
networking  interfaces. 

Since  we  released  our  strategy  in  February,  we’ve  received  enthusiastic 
response  from  organizations  of  all  sizes,  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  Not 
being  tied  to  proprietary  architecture  allows  us  now  to  introduce  a  suite 
of  open  systems  hardware,  software,  and  networking  products  based 
on  the  highest  performance,  lowest  cost,  most  feature-rich  technologies 
in  the  industry. 

On  the  next  few  pages,  you’ll  find  a  preview  of  our  new  products. 

A  new  family  of  scalable  systems  offering  an  unprecedented  range  of  cost- 
effective  power.  And  an  intuitive  software  environment  that,  combined 
with  new  open  networking  products,  can  bring  your  enterprise  together  as 
never  before. 

Products  designed  to  work  with  your  current  information  systems, 
while  providing  a  bridge  to  truly  open,  enterprise-wide  computing. 


TheMostCost- 

T)ReaANmIj 


rfcwTp  BuildThily  Opai, 
EntapriseWide  Computii^ 

I  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  NCR’s  approach  to  building  a 
truly  open,  enterprise-wide  computing  environment. 

□  Rease  have  an  NCR  Sales  Representative  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  NCR’s  “How  To  Build  Truly  Open,  Enterprise-Wide 
Computing”  brochure. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  the  NCR  System  3000. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR  Cooperation. 

O  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR’s  Open  Networking  Environment. 
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NCR  Corporation 
UNITED  STATES  GROUP 
PO  BOX  606 
DAYTON,  OHIO  45401 


The  NCR 3000 leu  you  add  proasant  power  m  ani-effectne, 
inamertuJ  uepi,  rather  than  laife,  expensive  iwj. 


Introducing  The  NCR  System  3000 
Family  Of  Scalable  Processors. 

Microprocessor  technology  has  reduced  the  cost  of  processing 
as  much  as  100  times  compared  to  conventional  computing  architectures. 
In  the  near  future,  that  cost  advantage  will  grow  to  more  than  300  times. 

The  NCR  System  3000  brings  this  step- 
change  in  technology  to  a  complete  family  of 
scalable  platforms,  running  open  operating 
systems  like  UNIX,*  OS/2  and  MS-DOS.  The 
System  3000  is  designed  to  connect  to  your 
current  systems  environment,  while  providing 
a  transition  to  the  more  cost-effective,  flexible, 
open  environment  of  the  future. 

From  desktops  and  large  servers  to  future  massively  parallel  models 
offering  more  than  100,000  MIPS,  our  new  System  3000  family  will  provide 
an  unequaled  range  of  performance.  So  you  can  add  the  power  you  need, 
when  and  where  you  need  it. 

The  NCR  System  3000  takes  advantage  of  the  Intel*  x86  chipset  series 
-the  most  powerful  microprocessors  available-to  provide  you  flexibility 
in  design  and  integration,  and  an  extensive  set  of  existing  applications, 
tools  and  peripherals.  In  fac^  this  new  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  use 
Intel’s  new  50MHz  i486*  microprocessor  in  a  multiprocessing  design. 

The  System  3000  offers  total  scalability  of  hardware  and  software, 
and  complete  object  code  compatibUity  to  give  you  access  to  an  enormous 
application  software  suite.  Three  levels  are  now  released  for  sale-ofiering 
performance  from  7.5  to  320  MIPS.  And  support  for  the  computing  needs 
of  one  to  hundreds  of  users. 


RieeY)urOn 

ThelimiationsOf 


piization  Rx)m 
Conventional  ^ems. 

■  Introducing  Cooperationr' 

The  Open  Enterprise  Integration  Environment. 

Conventional  systems  have  spawned  islands  of  information  that 
separate  departments  and  impede  workflow  more  efiectively  than  any  wall. 

The  answer  is  NCR  Cooperation.  Soft¬ 
ware  that  integrates  the  general-purpose 
applications  and  platforms  in  your  organization 
into  one  flexible,  cooperative  system  with 
a  consistent,  intuitive  graphic  interface. 

Cooperation  benefits  everyone  in  your 
organization.  It  lets  MIS  managers  integrate  multimachine,  multivendor, 
multistandard  environments,  with  the  tools  needed  to  create  and  manage 
a  complete  enterprise-wide  network. 

Its  Business  Information  Monitor  facilities  allow  executives  to  access 
the  entire  knowledge  base  of  the  enterprise  from  their  own  workstations. 
And  it  aids  software  developers  by  speeding  both  new  application 


development  and  the  extension  of  conventional  mainframe  and  mini¬ 
computer  applications. 

Cooperation  allows  access  to  your  enterprise’s  resources  from  every 
desktop.  It  features  powerful  tools,  including  the  latest  in  distributed  object 
technology  that  insulate  both  software  developers  and  users  from  the 
complexities  of  the  operating  environment.  Object-oriented  programming 
lets  developers  reuse  code,  easing  the  job  of  building  or  modifying  complex 
programs.  And  reducing  the  time  and  cost  pf  development  and  training 

Cooperation  can  set  your  organization  free  from  the  rigid,  hierarchical 
computer  architectures  of  the  past.  Free  from  dependence  on  the  vision 
of  a  single  vendor.  Free  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  as  you  see  fit. 


IntrcxluciiigThe  First  Network 
Without  Proprietary  Roots. 


NCR’s  new  Ojjen  Networking  Environment™ 
offers  the  first  set  of  end-to-end  networking  products 
based  bn  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect  (OSI)  model. 
Open  Networking  System™  (ONS)-an  intelligent 
networking  system-is  designed  to  imple¬ 
ment  all  seven  layers  of  the  OSI  reference 
model  to  provide  intelligent  network 
application  services  and  extensive  inter¬ 
networking  capabilities. 

It  also  interconnects  varied  LANs  and 


WANs  to  help  leverage  your  existing  investment  and 
save  money  by  sharing  communications  resources. 
Its  extensive  SNA  capabilities  let  you  coexist  with 
conventional,  networks  while  moving 


The  Open  Networking  Environment  also  includes 
the  powerful  network  management  capabilities 
of  NCRNet  Manager.  Also  OSI-based, 
NCRNet  Manager  provides  centralized 
management  of  both  the  internetworking 
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to  an  open  environment 
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environment  and  its  attached  systems. 

The  Network  Without  Wires. 

The  new  NCR  WaveLAN  uses  radio  waves  to 
let  you  build  an  industry-standard  LAN  without 
wires.  So  you  can  put  people  and  PCs  wherever  you 
need  them.  Without  the  time  and  cost  of  installing 
or  moving  a  wired  LAN. 

For  more  information,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 

We’ll  help  you  grow  truly  open, 
enterprise- wide  computing. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 
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There’s  no  end  to  how  far  people  will  go 
to  get  COMPUTERWORLD  first. 

Staying  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  information  industry  some¬ 
times  calls  for  drastic  measures  —  especially  if  your  name  is  way 
down  on  your  company’s  ComputerworUi  routing  list. 

But  there’s  really  no  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  compromising 
position. 

Now  you  can  be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  get  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  news  on  topics  ranging  from  people  and 
products  to  trends  and  technology  to  issues  and  information. 

Simply  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  issues  of  the  best-read  publication  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 

The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue 
to  order  your  own  copy. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  to 
Computerworld  first. 
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Unleash  the  power  of  your  workstation 
and  your  business  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects. 


LafeBl-dSferSuii 


With  lotus*  1-2-3*  on 
your  Sun  workstation, 
there’s  no  telling  how  &r 
your  business  can  go. 

Because  it’s  de¬ 
signed  qjedfically  ibr  the 
Sun  workstation  and  the  UNK*  operat¬ 
ing  system,  1-2-3  lets  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Sun’s  powerful  environment. 
Sun’s  networking  mak^  Glaring 


information  easy.  Whether  it’s  with  an 
office  next  door  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

And  multi-tasking  allows  you  to 
run  many  di^rent  1-2^  applications  at 
once.  All  in  difflerent  winctows. 

But  the  best  part  for  you  is  that 
it’s  1-2-3.  We’ve  kept  the  same  femiliar 
commands  and  keystrokes.  And  we’ve 
made  it  compatible  with  other  versions 

paid  art  ttegXJCWgr 


of  1-2-3.  So  moving  your  spreadsheet 
computing  to  your  Sun  workstation  will 
give  you  a  lot  of  satisfoction,  not  a  lot  of 
aggravation. 

CaU  l-80(m2-S455  ext.  890  today, 
and  find  out  how  to  take  advantage  of 
our  limited  time  $50.00  mamifaidurer's 
rebate.  Why  wait  when  the  power  to 
move  your  business  is  sitting  right  on 
top  of  your  desk? 
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To  see  all  its  advantages, 


Combining  great  power  and  speed  with  the  enhanced  compati¬ 
bility  of  EISA  architecture,  the  PowerMate'^  386/33E  is  just  what 
farsighted  businesses  need.  For  CAD/CAM.  Financial  modeling. 


CMC 


you’ll  need  powerful  specs. 


MulU-media.^Presentation  graphics.  In  short,  for  virtually  any  com- 
P|ex  ^pHc^ation  requiring  the  ultimate  in  386  computing,  it’s  a 
perfect  fit.  For  more  details,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  TANDEM 


*»•«» 

^***n»^  *^<U3 

Alton'. 


The  good  news  is  now  you  can  link  multiple  NonStop  SQL 
tables  with  Ensciibe  files  In  a  sin^  report.  And  even  convert 
and  populate  new  tables  from  existing  files. 

Inbodud^  FOCUS  for  TANDEM.  The  number  one  4GL 
now  works  with 'bndem  computers,  to  provide  you  with  the 
tools  to  build  entire  systems,  using  code  generators,  editors, 
screen  and  witxicw  painters,  and  security  conbols.  \bu  don’t 
need  to  know  SQL  because  FOCUS  automatically  generates 
the  necessary  syntax. 

\Mth  FOCUS,  you  can  also  develop  applications  up  to  ten 
times  foster  than  with  COBOL,  C  and  other  3GLs. 

four  erxl  users  will  be  able  to  generate  their  own  reports, 
paphs  arxt  queries  from  FOCUS'  unique  ‘point  and  click’ 


TableTalk™  facilities.  Without  having  to  learn  the  FOCUS 
language. 

And,  as  with  all  versions  of  FOCUS,  your  applications  are 
portable  between  landem  and  all  ofoer  major  platforms. 
Such  as  IBM,  DEC  VAX,  UNIX,  and  PCs  under  DOS,  OS/2 
and  LANS.  Existing  FOCUS  applications  can  now  be  moved 
to  Tandem  sySems  unchanged. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-8C10-969-INF0.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  1-212-736-4433.  Or  write  to  Information 
Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  fork,  NY  10001.  VfoTI 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  IK 

full  report  on  FOCUS  Ifral  rUtUa 

for  TANDEM.  Informatiein  BuiMBp;  Inr 


Ths  Kkicrtoicmer«  rafars  t>  nurarous  soMware  pmducB  by  iheif  trade  names  in  most,  not  an  cases,  these  designatons  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademwks  by  their  respective  companes 
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Nantucket  tackles 
Clipper  bugs  with  fixes 


BY  mnUCIA  KEEFE 
cwsnvp 


The  release  the  generally 
weQ-reviewed  Clipper  5.0  fFom 
Nantucket  Software,  Inc.  has 
not  been  without  its  probiema. 
Some  users  have  bed  tripped  tq) 
by  difficulties  related  to  the  in¬ 
stall  program,  the  Summer  87 
versioo  of  Clipper  and  memory 
shortages.  The  company  classi¬ 
fies  these  headaches  as  rdative- 
ly  mmor  but  has  taken  steps  to 
deal  with  them. 

According  to  Larry  Heimen- 


(hoger,  Nantucket’s  pRWJiitViw 
and  chief  eaecutive  officer,  an 
updated  release  of  the  Cfipper 
5.0  master  disk  wiD 
changes  designed  to  provide 
more  room  to  run  programs.  It 
wiB  be  provided  frw  to  current 
users  ready. 

Uaexa  stymied  by  an  installa- 
tkn  problem  with  Clipper  5.0 
generally  have  one  of  two  prob- 
lemr  They  are  either  trying  to 
run  it  undv  DOS  4.01,  or  they 
do  not  have  enou^  memory, 
Hermendingei  said.  However,  at 
least  one  user  running  DOS  3.3 


said  he  had  great  (Sffiadty  trying 
toinstaDC^per5.0. 

In  any  caae,  Heaoeodnger 
claimed  that  Copper  5.0  is  in- 
staBing  ”100%  (NC  in  aO  caaes.” 
What  is  happening,  he  lakl.  ia 
that  during  ^  BataBftkn  prth 
ceaa,  the  utility  program  is  not 

rnmnflifiqfwiwVfc 

*Tt'sa  bug  in  DOS  4.01"  that 
results  in  the  creatioo  of  a  larg- 
er-than-oorxna]  program  when 

running  mtnpiU  twI  Knit 

ities,  Heimeadinger  — m  In  re¬ 
sponse.  Nantudtet  has  chan^ 
"what  has  to  come  into  memory 
m  the  instafl  and  compile  par- 
tioo"  of  the  program  so  that 
some  of  it  can  be  swapped  out  of 
memory.  Thia  fix  is  being  tested 
and  wiB  be  msde  svaibble  free  of 
charge  ffiortly,  be  sakL 

New  users  wO  be  alerted 


through  a  note  in  Che 
‘If  they  otfl  have  pmMffna, 
wel  provide  help  for  free."  Hei- 
meodingBr  said. 

N«hirfcef  providea  30  days 
of  free  aiwport.  starting  with  the 
first  caA.  'The  firm  has  also  re- 
leaaed  a  tedaacal  bofletm  on  the 
iostaB  problem  that  advwa  us¬ 
ers  what  to  do  about  it  It  can  be 
downloaded  from  Compinerve. 

Clipper  5.0  users  who  stiD 
have  Summer  87  nataBed  cn 
run  ioCo  a  conflict  ia  the  aet  pa¬ 
rameter  that  tenda  the  oompAer 
to  Summer  87  tibnnes  inatead 
of  Qqiper  5.0  libraiea.  Users 
wiO  ^  an  error  mesaage.  A  fix 
requires  a  simple  change  in  the 
set  parameter. 

A  third  isaue  involvea  memo¬ 
ry  in  general  Some  users  are 
fincEng  that  they  wrh«M«t  the 


swap  space  avsihhie  under  virtn- 
al  acmncy  manaiwTwnt  Bef- 
meadaiger  mid. 

"Ifs  not  a  bog.  The  aystea  is 
perfonaiai  enctiy  aa  it  ffipuH 
The  problem  is  that  nrtuil  am- 
ory  system  needs  a  ccrtafri 
amnoitf  of  RAM  fr> 
poisten  to  virtual  mepoty 
apm,"  HesaenSafer  ex- 
pismwi,  What  is  ■ 

that  laeri.  "tlvoiigh  a  aanberof 
ififldeut  tad  very  dyaanik  dr- 
cumataDces,  are  the 

equeeae  on  memory  aad  ao  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  actual  memory 
they  need  to  CQOtmue. 

‘'We're  going  to  give  users 
more  bead  room  on  the  [master 
ifiskl”  HeimendBwer  said. 
MeaawtiQe.  Nantudiet  has  put 
out  a  second  faffing  |». 

era  what  not  to  da 


Type-talking  is  a  Gallaudet  favorite 

F or  the schooVs deaf  students,  E-mail  and  a  PC  network  open  new  vistas 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTATV 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  White 
most  college  students  pick  up 
the  phone  to  caB  their  friends  to 
find  out  about  this  week's  party 
or  the  latest  gossip  on  campus, 
the  students  at  GaBautet  Uni¬ 
versity  run  not  to  the  phone,  but 
to  the  nearest  netw^ed  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

Why?  Because  most  of  the 
students  at  Gallaudet  are  deaf. 

GaBaudet  Universtty,  char¬ 
tered  by  Congress  in  18M,  is  the 
only  university  in  the  U.S.  com- 
ptecdy  devoted  to  educating  the 
deaf.  Though  computers  have 
been  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  at  Gallaudet  for  several 
years,  the  use  of  computers  as  a 
teaming  tool  for  the  deaf  has  in¬ 
creased  drsroaticaDy  in  the  past 
few  years,  according  to  Kevin 
Caaey,  <firector  of  Gabudet's 
computer  services  d^iartment 
The  cooqMiter  qretem  at 
laudet  consists  of  1,000  IBM  and 
compatible  personal  computers 
and  200  Apple  Cornputer,  Inc. 
Madntosbes,  mriuning  ^  and 
nCX  models.  The  PCs  are 


networked  together  with  both 
thidc  Ethernet  and  fiber-optic 
cabfing  on  a  Digital  RgutpnMwi^ 
Corp.  Der^  network.  The 
Det^  imptemeocation  includes 
a  Vaxchister  with  two  8650$  and 
two  11/785  VAXs.  The  most 
popular  software  running  on  the 
network  is  WordPer¬ 
fect  Version  5.1, 
said  John  MUlikin,  di¬ 
rector  of  user  ser¬ 
vices  for  Gallaudet’s 
cooqMter  services 
deportment.  But 
tb»e  are  several 
other  off-the-sbdf 
packages  in  use,  in¬ 
cluding  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.'s  1-2- 
3  and  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.’s  Dbase  IV, 
that  run  off  of  the 
network  server.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  Macmto^h- 
based  ap^dicatioos  is 
available  throu^ 
Madntosh-to-VAX  third-party 
software,  he  said. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  whidi 
GaBsudet’s  oxnputer  services 
dqnrtment  has  helped  to  ramp 
up  use  of  its  PCs  is  by  creating  a 
vide  variety  of  training  and  edu- 
cational  (nograms  that  apply  to 


real-life  work  situations  and  that 
require  the  use  of  compute 
For  fxampte,  the  uaversity 
uses  ckieeikaptiooed  video¬ 
taped  traimng  courses  from  kfin- 
ne^nhs-hased  Leam-PC,  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  deaf  students 
with  hands-on  trainmg,  a  Leam- 


(fiwm  Up)  MiUikin,  Corny  and 
HerboU  mm  popniar  campus  nttwork 


PC  qrakeswoman  aaid.  Other¬ 
wise.  these  students  would  be 
forced  to  watdi  a  translator  for 
inatnictioo  first  and  practice  lat¬ 
er,  she  said. 

Another  project  gomg  on  at 
GaBaudet  that  preparm  students 
for  "real-lifo"  work  situatiaas  is 


a  Mkntd  USA.  Inc.  telecom- 
municatioos  system  that  iocor- 
poralcs  video  capabiBties  that  al¬ 
low  deaf  work-study  mhiiWi^  to 
make  conference  caDs  snd  eatib- 
Bah  ongoing  Knk«  between  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  the  univeni- 
ty's  corporate  spoosoca  partid- 
pating  in  the  work-study  profecL 
tbe  GaBaudet  Uruveraty 
Speech  Tramag  and  Evaluatioo 
^Fstem,  or  GUSTES.  it  also  a 
student  ipeed>  training  program 
that  uses  a  spedaOy 
designed  NEC  Tech¬ 
nologies.  Inc.  PC- 
compati^  cooqiut- 
er  that  features  a 
board  said  to  allow 
acqvDsition  and  rapid 
coodttionii«  of 
tiple  voice  signals 
a^  to  provide  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  tptcM  sen¬ 
sors  to  interpret  a 
deaf  speaker’s  voice, 
according  to  an  arti- 
de  written  by  Dr. 
James  Mahshie,  pro- 
feasor  and  director 
of  the  laboratory. 

UnlQte  other 
voice  ioterpretatiOD  devices, 
GUSTES  taes  MgMk  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  senaon  that 
can  interpret  the  actual  qieecb 
articulatioQ  of  the  voice  and  miB- 
ute  variatiotti  in  air  pressure 
thit  are  aseodated  with  speech 
pcoductioa 


White  there  are  several  ano- 
vxtiveprojecugoingooatGij- 
iaudet,  the  moet  popular  oom- 
putcr  feature  to  d^  among  the 
approodmatdy  2,000  students  at 
(^iOsudet  ia  electrooic  rnafl. 

MffNcodi 

More  than  1,000  students  log  on 
to  DEC'S  >^xnoCe8  every  day. 
and  many  log  on  at  least  three 
times  per  day.  sending  three  to 
five  messages  in  each  sessioo, 
estimated  Robert  Herbold,  as- 
sisUnt  director  of  ooniputer  ser¬ 
vices.  ^^xDotes,  Bitnet  and  In¬ 
ternet  are  the  most  popular  E- 
msil  services  availabte  on  the 
univeraity's  network,  but  users 
can  also  use  any  standard  T^inn- 
Ruaskn  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol<oinpatiMe  E-maB 
package  as  well,  be  said. 

Because  Internet  and  Bitnet. 
two  nationwide  university  and 
research  biAetin  board  services, 
provide  access  to  networks  lo¬ 
cated  in  other  coBegea  throu^ 
out  the  world,  students  can  also 
take  daases  at  other  univeraittes 
that  are  not  offered  at  GaBaudet 

Because  of  the  moesaed  pop- 
(darity  of  PCs  during  the  piM 
two  yean,  the  computer  ser¬ 
vices  department  has  let  up  sev¬ 
eral  couqiuter  centers  across 
campia.  locating  some  in  the 
donnitoriea,  he  added.  Studeots 
can  remotely  log  in  to  the  net¬ 
work,  be  said. 
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Now  they’re  calling  it  a  non-programrnable  tenninal.  Which 
might  make  you  think  technology  has  simply  passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently.  After 
all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of  tennin^ 
attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your  business.  Not  to 
mention  your  largest  single  investment  in  computing.  And 
we  just  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  replace  that  invest¬ 
ment  to  eryoy  the  interactivity  of  a  PC  environment. 

Just  get  the  SAS*  System  software. 

Bring  the  Individiial  nmdnctivity 
of  a  PC  to  Tour  Mainftame. 

Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could  bring  the 
look  and  feel  SAA/CUA  to  your  mainframe...and  breathe 
new  life  into  your  3270  terminals.  Just  point  and  shoot  to 
gain  total  control  over  your  strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it  more 
intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAS  System’s 
wide  range  of  applications — from  report  writing  and 
graphics  to  decision  sup^rt  and  ap^cations  devekpment 


Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  pour  mainframe...on  your  minicomputers  and 
UNIX*-based  workstations...and  on  your  PCs  running  OS/2* 
and  MS-DOSt  Wherever  you  choose  to  run  the  SAS  System, 
you’ll  get  fast-and-friendly  software  backed  by  expert 
technical  support,  consulting  services,  documentation, 
and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software.  For  a  SAS  System  executive 
summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive  the 
SAS  System  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919677-8200  □  Fax  919677-8123 

SAS  is  «  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UWiX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
ATAT  SAA  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  MS-OOS  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

^Computer  InteUigotce,  La  JoUa,  CA. 

Cf^yright  C  1990  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Agilis  stalls  workstation,  targets  wireless  LANs 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Months  after  introducing  its  portaUe, 
wireless  local-area  network.  Agilis  Corp. 
is  halting  productitt)  of  its  workstatioas 
and  fighting  off  a  lawsuit  launched  by 
three  ex-^ployees  «dio  developed  Agj- 
Its’  wireless  technology. 

Ken  Biba,  president  of  Mountain  \fiew, 
Calif.-based  Agilis.  said  stiff  competitxm 
in  the  portable  market  has  forced  the 
company  to  focus  exclusively  on  its 
^ead-spectrum  radio  LAN  ccmnectioos 
for  portables.  At  his  last  count,  said  Gib 
Hoxie,  an  analyst  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
in  Los  Angles,  there  were  77  companies 
making  poftaUes. 

About  300  of  the  Agilis  workstations, 
nwstly  aimed  at  tbe  hi^-end  military  and 
indusdial  markets,  have  been  purchased 
to  date.  Biba  said.  About  80%  of  tbe  work¬ 
stations  have  the  wireless  connections,  be 
said.  The  radio  connections  were  devel- 
(^>ed  by  four  men  who  jmned  Agilis  in 
1988  to  further  their  spread-spectrum 
work. 

Analyst  Andrew  Seybdd  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.  in  ^  Jose.  Cahf..  attributed  tbe  A^ 
lis  move  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  portatrie  ccsnputer  productkm. 
He  said  the  cmnpany  has  a  beUer  chance 
of  making  a  name  for  itself  early  on  in  the 
wireless  LAN  cmnectioo  market. 

“Tbe  product  was  meeting  a  corrf  re¬ 
ception  in  the  marketplace,"  Hoxie  said 
“It  was  too  big,  too  heavy  and  too  expen- 
ave.  I  thou^t  th^  were  oB  base  techno¬ 
logically.  Tbe  most  interesting  thing 
about  their  workstation  was  that  it  was 
wireless.” 

“Their  workstation  was  a  me-too 
product,  and  then  it  went  wireless,”  Sey- 
botd  said.  Agilis’  wireless  connections 
form  230K  bit/sec.  bridges  on  any  LAN 
nmning  Ether^  As  many  as  100  work¬ 
stations  can  be  booked  up  using  the  cem- 
nectOTs.  Their  range  is  100  meters  in¬ 
doors  and  a  Idloineter  outdoors. 


MICRO  BITS 

AST  wraps  Bravo 
PC  in  upgrades 

AST  Research,  Inc.  is  celebrating  its 
10th  aimiversaiy  by  bundling  more  than 
$1,200  worth  of  £i^  upgrades  with  its 
Bravo/386SX  personal  ccanputer.  Until 
Dec.  31,  tbe  promotion  will  ^ude  a  16- 
MHs  386SX  system  with  a  fl<^>py 
drive,  40M-byte  hard  drive,  2M  bytes  of 
memory,  IBM  Video  Grai^rics  Array 
adapter,  AST-VGA  cokv  monitor.  Mi- 
crost^  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0,  DOS  3.3 
and  a  Microsoft  serial  mouse  with  pad. 
Valued  at  $3,900,  tbe  package  costs 
$2,795.  According  to  AST.  the  Bra- 
VO/386SX  itself  iKnmally  retails  for 
$2,845. 

In  return  (or  completing  a  market  re¬ 
search  questionnaire,  Akhia  Corp.  will 
provide  image-setter  service  bureaus  and 
ooior  prepress  houses  that  service  and 
support  its  (Roducts  with  a  free  copy  of 
Al^  Preprint  Tbe  offer  is  good  thrcni^ 
Dec.  31.  For  more  informatioo  about  Al¬ 
dus  Prqirint,  caD  Aldus  custoner  rda- 
tkns  at  (206) 628-2320. 


Agihs'  networks  support  afl  Ethernet- 
based  systems,  IKba  The  company 
began  making  wireless  network  cooitec- 
tkms  18  months  ago.  after  H  pidwd  up  a 
development  team  from  Prinoeton,  NJ.. 
consultancy  PA  Technology.  Tbe  team  in- 
eluded  PA  Technedogy  President  I^ter 
Cripps  and  executives  Greg  Nease,  Mike 
Pk^^k  and  BiD  Freaaa.  They  had  been 
seeking  funds  to  buOd  a  wireless  LAN  for 
Allele  Computer,  lnc.’s  Localtalk  connec¬ 
tor. 

In  joining  Agilis,  the  team  gave  the 
techn^c^'s  patent  rights  to  Agilis  and 
received  a  grant-back  agreement  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  develop  other,  noncompriing 


wireless  network  products  in  the  future. 

Cripps,  Plotnkk  and  Freaa  split  off 
from  A^  m  Decente  1989,  Plotnick 
said,  to  fonn  T/BD  Associates  in  Prince- 
toQ.  Nease  has  renained  with  Agilis. 
TfBD  is  devdoping  its  own  desktop  wire- 
1»  LAN  products. 

Shortly  after  joining  tbe  cooqMny. 
Plotnick  said  be  thou^  wireless  LAN 
connectkns  would  be  tbe  most  profitable 
line  for  Agilis.  Flotnidc,  who  left  Afflis  in 
December  to  start  his  own  spread-spec¬ 
trum  tedmology  firm,  filed  suit  agidnst 
the  coovany  this  summer  in  comectioo 
with  a  noocompetitioo  agreement  be 
signed  with  Agilis. 


“Themarketwantsaruggedworlatn- 
tioo.”  but  B  a  nxiltgiiidty  of  different  de¬ 
signs  rather  than  A^fe’ stanrtard  modutar 
arefakeenge,  Plotnick  aaid.  I^iSoe  cars 
demand  a  more  wtinMty  noikiUtioo 
than  “someone  repsaring  a  747  or  an 
()ldsn¥)haf,  who  would  carry  k.” 

T/BD  ta  avokfing  bead-to-head  oompe- 
tkioo  with  Agilis  by  developing  wirel^ 
desk^  products,  he  expUned,  sod  by 
woridttg  with  spread  spectnan  as  weB  as 
low-power  AHfFM  broadcssta  'The  de¬ 
vices  w31  be  iikroduced  during  the  oezt 
12  to  18  months,  Pkkni^  said. 

The  lawsuit  wn  filed  to  cement  las 
company’s  right  to  develop  and  market 
deal^  wireless  LAN  connections.  Plot¬ 
nick  said.  Biba  said  be  is  “mystifieif’  by 
T/BD’s  lawsuit 
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AIKT  introduces  a  breakthrough 


Now  that  ARKT  ACTUNET* 

Switched  Digital  Services  has  384  kbps, 
you  can  dial  up  full-motion  video  conferences 
whenever  you  want. 

Look  what  just  burst  onto  the  switched  digital  scene  Video 
confetencing  at  384  kbps. 

Now  that  AT&T  offers  384  kbps  through  the  public  switched 
network  ^’re  the  only  ones  that  dcjliyou  can  dial  up  meetings 
with  people  outside  your  private  network.  And  no  matter  where 
they  are, you’ll  get  such  good  piaure  quality  you’ll  be  able  to  tell 


how  the  people  on  camera  like  their  coffeel 

That’s  not  the  end  of  our  good  news,  either.  ATiTs  new 
Switched  384  also  gives  you  the  capability  to  transmit  bulk  data 
up  to  six  times  faster  than  our  competition.  And  for  image 
transfer  and  CAD/CAM,  SW384  means  rapid  response  time  and 
aisp,  clean  images. 

Just  like  our  Switched  Digital  Service  at  56  and  64  kbps, 
SW384  offers  you  a  unique,  money-saving  advantage;  it  lets  you 
transmit  data  as  often  or  as  infrequently  as  you  need  to, without 
adding  new  locations  to  your  private  network. 

And  no  matter  which  sp^  you  choose  with  SDS,  you’re 


in  video  conferencing. 


transmitting  over  the  only  public  switched  network  that’s  been 
designed,  engineered  arxi  maintained  exclusively  for  switched 
digital  data  transmissions. 

So  if  your  network  doesn’t  always  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
youd  like,  give  us  a  calL'Sfe  can  he^)  you  break  into  a  whole  new 
world  of  high-speed  capabiUties. 

Innovation.  Another /OXTadvantc^. 

For  mote  information  on  AI&T’s  AOCUNET  Switched  384 
Service,  call  wxir  AKT  Account  Executive  or 1 800  247-1212, 

Ext.  108. 
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look  at  tlM  cooto ...  oops,  afanoct  said 
coaaoctium.  IBM  k  that  the 

MCDA  ia  an  awociition.  not  i  coaaor- 
tiian. 

Anyway,  it's  easy  to  look  at  this  gnufi 
as  a  aifo  that  IBM  is  adraittiog.  after  3Vk 
yearsofiiTiiiginUK>likeapieiidkli8ola- 
tiott.  that  it's  time  to  get  some  hdp  before 
EISA  vendors  storm  the  Chanoel.  Most 
analysts  think  that  this  effort  by  IBM  wilt 
be  too  tttle.  too  bte.  even  if  decides 

to  kwaen  licetwing  r  equirenients  and 
share  mfomiation  aboiA  MCA  prockicts 
before  it  brings  them  to  market.  w. 

Further,  they  point  to  the  oature  of 


the  group  and  note  that  almost  half  of  the 
executive  committee  —  Intel,  Chips  A 
Technologies,  AOX,  Core  Intematiottal, 
Western  Digital  and  Cumulus  —  arech^ 
makers,  board  makers  and  a  hard  drive 
vendor.  ahoU  support  anything  that 
ffli^  make  them  money.  The  rest  of  the 
committee  consists  of  three  also-ran  PC 
makers  (Apricot,  NCR  and  Olivetti),  one 
company  with  an  identity  crisis  (Siemens 
Nbedorf),  a  test  tab  (Natiooal  Software 
Testing  Lab),  a  cooqnny  that  doesn't 
even  make  hlCA  nwhinea  (NEC  Tech¬ 
nologies)  and  a  company  that  almost  no 
one  has  ever  beard  of  (Reply  Corp.).  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  supposed  800 
vendors  of  MCA  products,  IBM  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  cast  of  self-serving  opportun¬ 
ists,  clowns  and  Europeans  (and  who  here 


cares  bow  weQ  MCA  does  in  Europe. 
reaBy?)  to  go  into  battle  against  the  ven¬ 
dors  that  support  the  EISA  standard. 

Nonetheless,  the  timing  of  the  group 
—  indeed,  its  mere  existence  —  may 
sway  corporate  purchases  from  EISA  to 
Micro  Channel 

EISA  has  been,  essentiaDy,  market¬ 
ing  at  its  finesL  While  roost  analysts  say 
that  EISA  has  already  estabbsbed  itself 
as  an  ahemate  standard  to  MCA,  actual 
sales  figures  show  that  EISA  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  splash  in  the  market  (189,000  ma¬ 
chines  worldwide  this  year,  about 
1/1 0th  of  total  MCA  sales),  and  projec¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  new  architecture 
needs  at  least  two  years  to  begin  to  chal¬ 
lenge  MCA  in  the  marketplace.  So  while 
EISA  products  do  exist,  tte  bus  has  yet  to 


estabiiah  itself  in  the  market  That 
means  QSA  vendors  are  vulnerable  right 
now,  de^xte  the  marketing  hype. 

Marketing  hype  is  key  in  tte  case, 
because  the  (jsng  of  Nine,  the  EISA  con¬ 
sortium,  kM  baaed  its  attack  oo  M(^ 
around  the  incompatibility  between  MCA 
and  the  existing  Industry  Standard  Ar- 
chitecture  USA)  that  wiH  dominate  the  in- 
staUed  base  of  personal  computers  until 
Armageddon  or  thereabouts.  Tins  incom¬ 
patibility  means  that  ISA  boards  won’t 
run  in  MCA  machines  .  As  my  college  writ- 
ing  professor  us^  to  say  after  aO  my 
breathy  aentences,  “So  what’" 

Think  about  it:  Just  bow  likely  is  h 
that  your  average  power-eating  user  with 
an  expensive,  brand-new,  32-bft,  I48&- 
based,  loaded-for-bear  machine  wiQ 


Easydoesit 


Track  when  you've  been  and 
charmiiert  you're  going  in  a 
HfodbMs-fiitr  emonwneFU. 


Get  quick  access  to  mubipie 
ir^brination  sources. 


Save  time  by  using  puU-down 
menus,  diaiog  bates,  and 
uncompbeated  convnands. 


Save  time  and  money  by 
working  efflirte. 


Wfelcome  to  the  wonderful  —  and  wonder- 
fiiUy  easy  —  new  world  of  CompuServe. 
Whereyoucanndwusethepowerofyour 
MS-DOS  personal  computer;  while  tal^ 
advantage  of  all  the-online  information  and 
communications  resources  we  have  to  offer. 

CompuServe  now  features  CompuServe 
Information  Manager  software,  mak^  us 
friendlier  and  more  helpful  than  ever.  Now 
you  can  utilize  a  windowed  PC  imerfece  with 
pull-down  menus  and  dialog  Ixnes.  And 


you  can  do  more  offline  —  composing  letters 
or  reading  answers  to  PC  support  questions, 
for  instance. 

Wre  offering  you  this  whole  new  world 
of  CompuServe  for  only  $39.95*  including 
software  and  a  $25.00  usage  credit.  Usage 
chaiges  are  as  low  as  IOC  a  minute. 

So  let  us  show  you  how  CompuServe  can 
put  you  on  easy  street.  If  you’re  alreadyametrbei; 
just'type  GO  ORDER.  If  not,  see  your  computer 
dealer,  or  call  us  today.  GonUIUServe 
m084»«199 


take  a  bovd  firom  a  dttnky  old  8-fait  or 
16-bit  ISA  macfaiDe  and  pop  it  into  the 
power  box? 

If  card  oompatSiility  ain't  marketing 
hype,  may  Madison  Avenue  siiyt  beneath 
tlw  surfoce  of  the  earth. 

The  MCDA  is  (if  IBM  is  smart)  the 
first  step  in  a  marketing  counterattack  by 
IBM  that  wiD  make  buyers  who  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  replace  their  ISA  machines  with 
EISA  machines  think  more  than  twice 
before  they  do  so. 

IBM  is  going  to  have  to  make  it 
worthwhile  far  other  veodms  to  join  the 
MCDA  and  at  least  give  the  appearance 
of  being  mfluenced  by  vdat  MCDA  mem¬ 
bers  have  to  say  about  MCA,  or  it  runs 
the  risk  of  haring  the  acronym  staitd  for 
Machines  Containmg  Dumb  Architec¬ 
ture.  But  if  IBM  i^ys  its  cards  ri^t. 
EISA  vendors  may  start  to  play  a  differ¬ 
ent  hand  than  tb^  have  bera.  one  that 
mt^  even  include  MCA. 

For  now.  let's  hope  that  the  MCDA 
te^  to  some  truly  inoovative  boards  for 
MCA.  something  that's  lacking  right 
now  (not  that  EISA  has  them,  either). 
Then,  maybe  users  will  start  to  care 
about  the  issue  in  the  near  future,  rather 
than  four  or  five  years  down  the  hne. 
That  would  make  the  coining  onslaugfat  of 
marketing  and  countermarketing  all 
worthwhile. 


FitiSenId  ■  a  Mkhresl  bureau 


ALR  weds  CPU 
to  Micro  Channel 


Advanced  Logic  Research,  Inc.  earlier 
this  month  melded  its  trademark  upgra¬ 
dable  CPU  tedmology  with  IBM's  Mkat> 
Channel  Architecture  (MCA)  bus.  Upgra¬ 
dable  systems  based  on  the  Extended  In¬ 
dustry  Standard  Architecture  bus  have 
been  avaflabte  firam  ALR  and  others  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Users  can  upgrade  the  CPU  of  the 
MCA-equqrped  Modular  Processor  Sys¬ 
tem  from  an  Intel  0>rp.  33-MHz  80386 
to  a  25- or  33-MIfa  Intd  I486. 

“This  is  a  major  advantage  for  custom¬ 
ers  that  are  ptanoing  for  more  local  pro¬ 
cessing  capability  in  the  figure  but  don't 
want  to  pay  a  premium  today, “  said  Aaron 
Ck>idberg,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

The  entry-levd  system  with  386  pro¬ 
cessor,  IM  byte  of  memory  and  no  hard 
disk  aA  for  $1,995.  At  the  opper  end,  a 
33-MHs  48&baaed  unit  with  a  330M- 
byte  harddisk  costs  $7,595. 
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Ncfw  you  can  have  high-speed  data 
without  taking  on  the  wtiole  pipe. 


AISETsACCUNET* 

Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
gives  you  the  capacity  and  bandwidth 
that  fits  your  company’s  needs. 

Now  you  can  upgrade  your  private 
network’s  capacity'  without  carryii^  a  full 
24-channel  load.  Our  ACCUNET  Spearum 
of  Digital  Services  lets  you  expand  at  your 
own  pace  with  only  the  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  you  need.  And  no  matter  how  small 
your  particular  piece  of  the  pipe  happens 
to  be,  ASDS  gives  you  all  the  options  you 
could  want. 

Choose  from  speeds  of  96, 56, 64, 128, 
256, 3^  512  orl^S  kbps. Whether  you  need 


capacity  for  voice,  bulk  data  transport  or 
SNA  Polling,  or  bandwidth  for  special 
applications  like  image  processing,  video 
conferencing  or  CAD/CAM,  ASDS  can 
accommodate  your  needs.  Wve  also  got 
more  locations  than  any  comparable  serv¬ 
ice.  More  than  500  in  all. 

When  it  comes  to  reliability  you  can’t 
do  any  better  than  ATlkT  AT&Toffers  its 
custcfliets  the  highest  percentage  oferror- 
free  seconds  of  any  digital  carrier. 

And  then  there  are  the  features  that 
will  appeal  to  your  budget  managers. 

Since  we  have  more  points  of  presence 
than  anyone  else,  chances  are  you  can  take 


advantage  of  lower  access  charges.  And,  of 
course,  there’s  the  whole  point  of  going 
the  ASDS  route  in  the  first  place  you  only 
pay  for  the  capacity  you  n^. 

So  if  you  need  to  add  capacity  to  your 
network  but  you  don't  want  to  take  on  the 
whole  pipe,  give  us  a  call.  If  we  haven’t 
already  we  can  probably  take  a  load  off 
your  mind. 

Value.  Another  AOS'  advantage. 

Far  more  information  about  the 
ACCUNET  Spearum  of  Digital  Services, 
call  your  ATaT  Account  Ex^the  or 
1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 
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And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a  3.0  has  been  optimized  for  madiines 

modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy  with  1-2  megabytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
now  memorizes  every  u^r  configura-  a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so  hardware  investment 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all.  Call  (800)  323-3577  Department 

Furthermore,  Wndows  3.0  has  L21,  for  a  teckgrounder  that  outlines 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM'  how  Microsofl;  Windows  3.0  could  ben- 

3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can  efit  your  corporation, 
now  download  corporate  data  and  We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 

easily  share  it  with  Windows  applica-  it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming, 
tions.  Something  we  have  come  to  call 

peaceful  coexistence.  mKiOSOti 

One  last  point  Because  Windows  IVbkingitallmakesense- 
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cadie  at  Hqr  fhren  time  —  wy 
widely.  Cadbet  wcrt  best  when 
they  can  be  optinhaed  lor  my 
^ledfic  appScatmna. 

Uolbrtiaintdy.  most  caches 
sold  with  ofl-tl^sbetf  PCs  are 
multipvpose 

to  Aster.  ‘Thai  had  of  cache 
yon  can’t  reaDy  optimiae  for  a 
^>prifir  ipphcacioo/*  »***i  pqnif 
qnenibr*  the  hit  rate  wS  DM  be  IS 

bicb.be  Slid. 

The  most  common  cache  coo* 
traflen  featwe  capacities  of 
about  4K  bytes,  but  targer 


caches  of  4M  or  6M  bytes  are 
avadable.  But  these  can  be  pcob’ 
lemttic,  acoordng  to  Khiey. 
‘*Yoa  can  ran  sdo  varkms  soft- 
srare  ampitiaBty  iasues  when 
you  start  puttxng  these  esoteric 
cootzoOen  in  there,*' be  said. 

A  rarer  strategy  to  boost  disk 
access  is  the  disk  array.  Only  a 
handhil  of  companies  offer  ar¬ 
rays  on  Ifdfrbased  PCs,  inckid- 
ing  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
DeO  Carp.  ar¬ 

rays,  sev^  drives  are  atacked 
and  data  ia  striped  acroas  the 
diiks  in  set  patterns.  One  or 
more  of  the  drives  act  as  a  mvTor 
backup  to  ensure  dita  iotegrity 
and  fault  tolerance. 


While  arrays  do  speed  access 
in  some  esses,  access  may  some- 
tiniesachtallybeBlowed.aMord- 
ing  to  Airta.  "Arrays  won't 
necesaardy  speed  up  seeks; 
somehavesloweraccessthaoin' 
(fividual  drives,  depending  on  the 
sppBcatioo."  I^er  said.  Also.  H 
takes  longer  to  stripe  the  data  on 
an  array  thm  it  does  to  write 
data  to  infividual  drives,  be  said. 

Battar  awafc  Hmes 

intb  or  without  caches  and  ar¬ 
rays,  hard  disk  drives  in  general 
improved  their  avenge 
aeek  times  considerably,  making 
them  better-suited  partners  for 
the  I486  CPU. 


"For  a  time,  disks  lagged  be¬ 
hind  proceseors,"  Zagaeski  said. 
"Now.  have  caught  iq)  to 
processors"  in  tbdr  relative 
speed,  he  said. 

A)rter  pointed  out  that  a 
20M-byte  hard  drive  on  an  IBM 
PC  AT  once  offered  an  average 
total  access  time  of  about  50 
msec.  Today,  a  300M-byte  drive 
on  a  1486-faased  PC  can  retrieve 
data  at  less  than  half  that  rate. 

Di^fays  have  also  been  a  po¬ 
tential  bottJaieck  in  I486  sys¬ 
tems.  However.  desigDas  have 
worked  around  it  by  using  sepa¬ 
rate  controller  car^  containing 
random-access  memory  or  a  sep¬ 
arate  video  coprocessor. 


Common  b  the  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  tine  and 
now  conbig  to  the  PC  worid, 
separate  video  coprocessors  re¬ 
move  the  heavy  gr^thical  data 
processbg  burden  fnm  the  cen¬ 
tral  processor.  The  video  copro¬ 
cessors  help  speed  things  up  by 
hatwflmg  gQ  the  calcula¬ 

tions  mvolved  m  displaying 
graphics. 

Another  option  is  separate 
memory  for  graphics.  "Video 
RAM  provides  pages  into  whidi 
video  data  [such  as  pixel  coordi¬ 
nates]  can  te  temporarily  stored 
so  that  the  nntral  processor  can 
go  off  and  do  sooietfamg  else," 
Zagaeski  said. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


SystMns 

Technology  has  an- 
DOiaced  a  tennbal  that  uses  X 
Wbdow  System  server  code 
X.1 1  R4  and  a  32-fait  Motorola, 
lac.  68020  mkioproceasor. 

The  WY'XS  is  equipped  with 
a  17-b.,  fist  oonbteriaced 
mooodBtrae  (feqiby-  Aestures 
bebde  1,280-  by  l,024;tnel 
resolution  and  a  TO-Hz  ffidter- 
free  refresh  rate. 

The  product  b  priced  at 
11,799. 

Techaology 
3471 N.  Pint  Sc 
Sas  Joan.  Calif.  B5134 
(408)473-1300 

l^ual  Technology,  lac.  has  b- 
troduced  the  X-14/ES  Disptay 
Statinn,  a  smaB  footp^ 
aet  wuked  X  graphic  (fiddly  ter- 
mbal  that  with  the 

JJOpm  Comtortium  Ltd.'s 
X 1 1R4-X  server  spedScatian. 

The  toit  bdudes  a  Motorola, 
lac.  68000  processor  nnmbg  at 
12  MHz,  IM  byte  of  standard 
ramhaa-scceas  aiemoty  and  s 
14hb.  Iindsfjpe  diqi^  .with 


1, 024- by 800-piid  resolution. 

Pricbg  starts  at  $995,  and 
vohane  shqxoents  are  scheduled 

rn  h»yw  month 

Viaiial  Technology 
120  Flaadcn  Road 
Weatboro,  Maaa.  01581 
(508)838-4400 


Software 

oppMcotioiis 

packages 

-Integrated  Software  Design. 
Inc.  has  btrodnoed  a  personal 
computer-based  loftwaie  pack¬ 
age  that  bt^rates  grq)hic  de- 
Bgn.  bfor  nation  nanagement 
and  printing  functiaos  for  b- 
bouae  prodnetioo  of  labels,  harms 
and  signs. 

Barn^  E&is  enables  usere  to 
prioritiBe,  queue  and  batch  jobs 
to  adaeve  unattended  prbcbg. 
and  iqt  to  four  prbten  can  be 
used  for  separate  jobs,  the  ven¬ 
dor  raid. 

The  product  a  priced  at 
$1,695. 

Integrated  Software  Deaign 
171ForheeBlvd. 

MaaB6eld«  Mms.  02048 
(508)3304928 


Which  leading 
company  has 
developed 
the  last  branch 
automation 
systems  you'll  ever 
need  to  buy? 


Designead.  loc.  has  announced  a 
microcomputer-based  comput¬ 
er-sided  design  (CAD)  program 
that  describes  geometric  enti¬ 
ties  va  a  single.  uni5ed  paramet¬ 
ric  representation. 

Designead  Macintosh’s  sb- 
^  parametric  representatioa 
serves  as  s  cubic  spline,  and  its 
extension  serves  as  a  bicubic 
surfree.  Itenatdesusersof  Ap(4e 
Compute’.  Inc.’s  Maebtosh  to 
change  mesh  resolution  without 
redrawing,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  also  provides 
two-  and  tfaree-dimensiotal  CAD 
capabilities  and  complete  dimeD- 
abn/annotatioo  capabilities. 

Designead  Madmosh  is 
priced  at  $699. 

Deaigncad 
327  5.1101  St 
Pryor.  Okla.  74361 
(918)825-4848 

Business  Forecast  Systems.  Inc. 
has  rbeaaed  a  prod^  that  can 
autoroaticaUy  forecast  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  Hems. 

Forecast  Pro  Batch  Versiop 
wsa  designed  to  mterfsce  wHh 
corporate  databases  and  produc¬ 
tion  planning  systems.  Features 
bchide  exception  reports  and  a 
buQt-b  forecast  evaluation  op¬ 
tion  that  automaticaliy  withholds 
data  from  the  end  of  each  series 
and  checks  the  forecasts  against 
actual  values. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
ftraooal  Computer  ATs,  XTs, 
feraonal  Sy5tem/28  or  compati¬ 
bles  and  is  available  at  a  special 
btrodoctory  price  of  $U995  un- 
ta  Jan.  1, 1991. 

Bnaincaa  Forecast  Systems 
68  Leonard  St. 
Bdmont.Maaa.  02178 
(617)484-5050 

Bradford  Infonnatba  Systems 
hasaoooimcedanappficatioode- 
■0ted  to  cooserve  fuel  during  an 
oderbia. 

Tile  Interactive  Dbtributioo 
Ptennbg  System  (IDPS)  appfica- 
tbo  eaablea  usen  to  create  opti¬ 
mal  truck  routes  from  central 
dbCrbutioo  locatiaas  to  custom¬ 
er  defiverypobts. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
Assonal  (Computer  ATs.  XTs, 
ftrsooal  System/28  and  IBM 
RISC  System/6000  wocksta- 
tiooa  that  provide  multhiser  ac¬ 


cess  under  Unix-based  AIX  op- 
eratbg  systems. 

It  is  priced  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500  and  bdudes  two  days  of 
bstaliation  and  training. 
Bradford  Informatioa 
Systems 

2819  Foster  Lane 
Austin.  Texas  78757 
(512)459-8999 


Software  utilMa* 

Trend  Micro  Devices  has  intrt>- 
duced  a  laptop-to-desktop  and 
debctop-tCKlesktop  file  transfer 
utility  that  features  file  transfer 
rates  of  500K  bit/sec.  and  b- 
dudes  an  antivirus  aranning  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  detect  and  pro¬ 
tect  against  viruses  birbg  file 
transfer  operations. 

Pcopy  uses  a  virus  scan  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  vinia  pattern  bank  to 
exambe  files  b^ore  they  are 
tTansferred.  The  product  is 
available  b  3V^  and  5V4-b.  for¬ 
mats  and  is  priced  at  $1 1 9. 
TVend  Mim  Devices 
2421 W.  20SthSt. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90501 
(800)226-5651 

Blueridge  Technologies,  Inc  has 
announced  a  software  package 
designed  to  convert  an  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Maebtosh  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  scanner  btto  a  .'Ha^ 

along  Ainimwif  imaging  Kynt/m 

The  C^Hix  Desktop  Imaging 
System  enables  users  to  scan  pa¬ 
per  documents  into  a  Marintoeh 
system  and  store  them  on  an  op- 
tkal  disc  or  magnetic  dbk.  The 
system  can  do  CCITT  Groiq>  IV 
image  coenpressioos  or  deocan- 
pressioQS  b  software  instead  of 
hardware,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  runs  on  any  Mac¬ 
intosh  D  machine  and  is  priced  at 
$495. 

Blueridge  Technologies 
P.O.Box  430 
Flint  HiU,Va.  22627 
(703)675-3015 


Data  storage 

Priam  Systems  Carp,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  line  of  200M-byte 
3W-b.  disk  drives  equipped  with 
an  adapter  card  for  Intel  Corp. 
80286-,  80386-  or  I4864a8ed 
IBM  fWaooal  Computer  ATs 
and  compatibles. 


The  ID200L  aeries  consists 
of  the  IDL200L-IC  ($1,551), 
ID200L-IF  ($1,531)  and 
n)200L-I  ($1,500).  Features  m- 
dude  a  15  msec  seek  tune  and 
50,000  hours  of  mean  time  be¬ 
tween  failurea,  according  to  the 
vendor.  The  drives  are  compati¬ 
ble  wHb  ^rstems  operating  un¬ 
der  DOS,  Xenix,  Unix  or  OS/2 
and  provide  maximum  bis 
igteedsoflOMHz. 

Priam  Systems 
1 140  Ringwood  Court 
SanJose.CaUf.  95131 
(408)954-8680 

Mountab  Network  Solutions. 
Inc  has  atmnimflgd  a  mbi-car- 
tridge  tape  subsystem  that  b- 
corporatesan  integrated  device 
electrocics  embedded  IBM  f^- 
aooal  Computer  AT  bteiface. 

The  FBesafe  8500  can  accom¬ 
modate  up  to  304M  bytes  b  a 
3V^4i.  haff-faei^  form  factor 

while  rmirsaining  g  (Jgta 

throu^iput  rate  of  up  to  lOM 
byte/mb.,  according  to  the  ven- 
d^. 

Evahatbo  units  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  available  b  January, 
and  produetbo  quantities  are 
stated  to  be  rdeaaed  this  Mardt 
The  product  has  a  retail  price  of 
$895. 

Mountein  Network 
240HacieDdaAvw. 

CaavbeU.  Calif.  95008 
(408)3764300 


Board'level 

davkat 

Psdfic  Data  Aroducts,  Inc.  has 
announced  ftcific  4  Meoaory,  an 
upgradable  memory  board  that 
enables  users  to  expand  the 
memory  of  Hewlett-E^ckard 
Ca's  Laseqet  printers. 

The  memory  board  can  be 
used  to  expand  the  512K-byte 
prbteriremaryaftbeHPLasCT' 
jet  nP  or  Lasojet  in  devices  by 
a  range  of  IM  to  4M  bytes.  The 
product  also  enables  users  to 
prbt  300  dot/m.  graphics  and 

nrafWMid  ifMggg 

Pricbg  ranges  from  $199  to 
$499,  depesxhng  on  the  amount 
of  memory  aelected. 

Padfic  Data  Prodocu 
9125  Rehco  Road 
San  Dbgo,  Calif.  92121 
(619)5524)880 
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Not  a  flash 
in  the  pan 


Remember  The 
Flash?  He’s  re¬ 
cently  made  a 
comeback,  star¬ 
ring  in  his  own 
spedal-effects- 
jamined  prime¬ 
time  TV  show.  And  how  appro¬ 
priate:  The  Flash,  one  of  my 
favorite  superheroes,  is  the  ideal 
icon  of  the  '90s,  an  age  of  quick- 
response,  just-in-tiroe  instanta- 


Along  with  double  cappuc- 
dno,  what  makes  all  this  hyper¬ 
activity  possible,  of  course,  are 
computer  and  information  tech- 
nok^;ies:  on-line  transaction 
processing,  local-area  networks, 
electronic  mail  and  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  facsimile  machine. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  class 
of  high-speed  apirfications,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  c^g  for  wide- 
area  distributed  networking  and 
remote  access  to  digitized  im¬ 
ages,  threatens  to  outrac^  the 
nation’s  long-distance  and  local 
telepbcme  networks. 

Flash.  Onto  the  scene  bursts 
a  public  network  technology  you 
win  hear  much  more  about  in 
the  ccnning  year  or  two: 
Switched  Multimegabit  Data 
Service  (SMDS). 

SMDS  is  a  packet-switched 
networking  specification  for  con¬ 
necting  LANs,  host  computers, 
image  databases  and  so  on  over 
metropolitao  areas.  IEEE  stan- 
Omtinuedon  page€2 


Netview  options  multiply 

NetviewfPC  user^  take  their  time  about  moving  to  direct  interfaces 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  Now 
that  IBM  has  finally  provided  us¬ 
ers  with  not  one,  but  two  alter¬ 
natives  to  Netview/PC,  users 
are  starting  to  think  creatively 
about  how  best  to  implement 
Netview  as  a  multivendor  pet- 
work  management  system. 

IBM  announced  the  long- 
awaited  direct  LU6.2  link  to 
Netview  last  September.  The 
vendor  has  also  made  it  clear 
that  it  will  support  the  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  Netw^ 
Management  Forum's  specifica¬ 
tions  as  a  way  for  non-IBM 


networking  devices  and  network 
management  systems  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Netview. 

Contrary  to  vdiat  analysts 
ooce  predM^.  however,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  direct  links  to  Netview 
are  unlikely  to  sped  the  demise  of 
Netview/PC.  ©M  Vice-Prea- 
dent  EUra  Hancock  emphasized 
during  the  announcement  that 
the  vendor  wiD  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  Netview/PC  as  a  separate 
but  equal  ahemative  to  the  other 
interfaces. 

More  importantly.  Net¬ 
view/PC  —  in  particuiar,  the 
more  powerful  (^/2  version  •~- 
has  b^  finding  its  way  into  a 
significant  number  of  user  sites. 


including  Aetna  Life  and  Casual¬ 
ty  Co.,  UnioQ  Pacific  Railroad 
and  General  Electric  Corp.  Auto¬ 
mated  Network  Management, 
Inc,  an  ©M  busmess  partner 
that  sells  Netview/PC  applica¬ 
tions  and  devek^xn^  to^,  re¬ 
ports  approximately  20  installa¬ 
tions. 

Nor  do  present  Netview/PC 
users  express  an  urgent  need  to 
migrate  to  the  more  direct  inter¬ 
faces. '  There  is  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  for  us  ri^t  now  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  LU6.2  cn-  OSI,"  said  Jim 
Montequin,  a  senior  manager  of 
data  cominunicatioQS  at  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  The  railroad, 
with  the  help  of  ©M  business 


partner  Diederich  &  Associates, 
developed  Netview/PC  appto- 
tkns  to  liidt  Netview  to  a  variety 
of  noo-Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  devices,  including  a  radio 
communicatioas  network  that 
controls  trams  through  Tandem 
Computer.  Inc.  hosts,  be  added 

GE,  an  eariy  user  of  the  OS/2 
versioo  of  Ntfview/PC,  has 
found  the  interface  more  than 
adequate  to  support  Netview 
monitoring  of  various  telecooi- 
municatioRS  devices,  according 
to  Kevin  Huff,  a  program  manag¬ 
er  who  beaded  the  Netview/PC 
implementation  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  IBM  shops 
are  likely  to  start  looking  at  the 
LU6.2  link  as  they  move  toward 
more  sof^iisticated  network 
managem^  applicatioRS  that 
require  program-to-program 
communications.  CX  initially  de- 
Continutdon  page  59 


NSF  opens  up  digital 
doors  to  scientific  data 

BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Oire 
million  Internet  users  in  35 
counties  now  have  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  to  informatioa  about  re¬ 
search  programs  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF). 

The  NSF  is  joining  the  U.S. 
Department  of  &tergy,  the  Na¬ 
tion  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Natio^  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health  and  other 
agencies  in  a  move  to  make  in- 
fonnatioo  about  federally  funded 
research  available  free,  to  tb$s 


public  via  electronic  bulletin 
boards  and  databases. 

Officials  at  the  NSF  said  the 
data  wiQ  be  used  by  indhridua]  re¬ 
searchers,  the  oflkes  of  N^- 
spoRsored  researdi.  science  pol¬ 
icy  analysts  and  the  press. 

NSFs  Sdeoce  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Infwmatkn  System  (STIS) 
can  be  accessed  by  dial-up  con¬ 
nection  or  remote  log^  via 
Internet,  the  umbrella  network 
of  networks  used  mostly  by  the 
research  and  academic  commu¬ 
nities.  STIS  contains  the  full  text 
of  the  latest  two  “NSF  Bulle¬ 
tins’'  —  the  monthly  publication 
announcing  new  programs. 


deadlines  for  upcoming  grant 
awards,  pubticatkms,  meetings 
and  sources  for  more  detailed  in- 
forroatkio.  It  also  contains  press 
releases  and  lists  of  publkatioos 
and  films  and  will  soon  contain  a 
database  of  descriptions  of 
15,000  to  18.000  active  NSF- 
awarded  research 
projects. 

Users  may  inter¬ 
actively  seaz^  text 
of  documents  by 
keyword,  topic  or  by 
Boolean  expresaon, 
dispfaying  results 
on-line  or  download¬ 
ing  documents  to  a 
local  device.  Internet  users  get 
files  from  NSF  using  the  File 
TVanafer  Protocd. 

Ruta  Godwin,  project  leader 
in  NSF’s  Office  of  formation 
Systems,  said  that  undl  now,  in- 
formatioa  about  N^  programs 


and  grants  was  available  by  call¬ 
ing  the  foundation's  office  of 
pub&c  afiairs  or  through  the  Dia¬ 
log  commercial  on-lioe  service. 
The  informatkm  is  now  available 
faster,  more  conveniently  and  at 
DO  cost  other  than  a  possible 
long-distance  telephone  charge, 
she  said. 

Godwin  also  said 
information  it  now 
more  easily  obtain¬ 
able  by  ihoat  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  seek¬ 
ing.  The  retrieval 
software.  Verity, 
Inc.’s  Topic,  uses  a 
concept-based  retrieval  method 
that  automatically  relates  topics 
and  subtopics.  For  exam^, 
Godwin  said,  a  user  specifying  an 
interest  in  “materials  science’' 
would  also  retrieve  informatioo 
Continued  om  page  59 


Who  created 
these  products 
to  fit  virtually 
any  environment, 

Here's  a  hint: 

It's  not  IBM. 

be  it  UNIX- or 
MS-DOS-based? 
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SNA  gateways  survive  adolescence 


BYjauaEM.WEXL£K 

C9smr 

They’ve  cooe  a  long  wiy,  b«by. 

Accotiiig  to  teat  reauta  m  a 
recent  report  by  J2  Software 
Lafaa,  Inc  in  Sac^  Cma,  Calif.. 

’  Syateoa  Network  Architecture 
(SNA)  ^tewiya  are  mcreasn^ 
feature-fidi  a^  reliahle.  wolfing 
hfe  in  Uie  nicnKO’iiiatoftame 
environment  much  leaa  painhil 
than  in  daya  of  yore.  - 

"When  SNA  gateways  ««><» 
out  five  yean  ago,  then  were 
coocema  about  aeaaiopa  aaying 
active,  fie  tranafer  bflures  and 
mimnunkatiooa  cheda,”  ea- 
ptained  John  Siegel,  presideot  of 
J2  Software  and  autbv  of  the  ro’ 
port.  ‘*1110  products  have  really 
matured  in  the  last  coafit  of 
yean." 

SNA  is  IBM’a  suite  of 
network^  protocols  that  allows 
communicationa  between.  IBM 
devices  and  betweeD  IBM  and 
ooi»-IBM  devices.  A  hardware 
adqiter  inaide  each  desktop 
coinputer  or  a  stand-aJooe  gate¬ 


way  is  oeceasaiy  to  convert  the 
protocoii  in  the  wnall  syatema  to 
SNA  ao  they  can  communicate 
with  the  9(A-^)ealQng  mam- 
framea. 

J2  Software,  which  evaluated 
nine  SNA  MS-DOS-based  gate¬ 
way  products  durmg  a  period  of 
apiwonmate^  one  year  (see 
chart),  cited  the  atand-alone  ap¬ 
proach  as  generally  the  moat 
economical  for  serving  multiple 
dmdetops.  However,  companies 
UBQg  tto  qiproacb  for  local-area 
networks  must  balance  trade- 
a&  in  performance  »  becauar 
of  data-trafiic  bottlenecks  accu¬ 
mulating  in  the  singie  device  — 
with  the  overfaeod  added  to  the 
mainframe  by  direct  connec- 
tkna,  according  to  Siegd. 

'  J2  Software’s  gateway  study 
used  an  unweishted  rat^  sys¬ 
tem  that  residted  in  only  a  10- 
p^  deferential  between  the 
hi^ieat  and  lowest  rated  ven¬ 
dors.  Out  of  a  possible  81  points, 
the  Inkiest  rating  of  57  was 
shared  by  Attachmate  Corp.  and 
Data  Interface  Systems  Corp. 


The  lowest  ratmg  (47)  was  given 
to  3Com  Corp. 

Si^d  pointed  out,  tbou^. 
that  moat  companies  would 
wei^  certain  categories  more 


heavily  than  others  G2  Software 
treated  aD  critena  as  equal),  ren¬ 
dering  certain  products  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  (Cerent  enviroo- 
ments. 

The  study  provides  a  ratings 
worksheet,  which  an  organiza- 
tioo  can  use  to  fine-tune  J2  Soft- 


wares  insessment  to  suit  its 
own  needs. 

Siegd  added  that  the  study 
win  probably  be  updated  later 
thia  year  to  rank  the  Microeoft 
Corp.  ^I^ndows  support  oofr  at- 
fered  by  many  vendors  in  their 
SNA  gateway  products. 


Golden  gates 

SNA  gaUttays/nm  AttackmaU  and  Digital  Imterface  Systems  tallied  the  highest  raw  scons  in  product  comparison 
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Low-cost  Macs  gain  network  access 


BY  JAMES  au.y 
cwmrv 


While  the  low  price  tag  of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Maexatosh 
Clas^  was  the  star  of  last 
week’s  product  introductioos. 
the  networking  abilities  of  the 
newly  released  Macintosh  OSI 
may  go  a  long  way  in  belpiog  re- 
albe  an  even  more  important 
company  objective;  aaddng  the 
corporate  market 

With  the  SI.  Apple  now  has  a 
machme  costing  only  $3,769 
that  can  be  easily  tied  into  so¬ 
phisticated  corporate  networks. 
The  key  to  the  equation  is 
tucked  deep  inaide  the  SI  with 
the  Nubus  expansioa  slot,  an  op¬ 


tion  previously  only  available  on 
more  eipenshre  Madntosbes. 

The  slot  allows  users  to  install 
the  $249  Nubus  adapter  card,  a 
soplbstkated  device  that  sup¬ 
ports  multiple  processors  and 
expands  the  Si’s  ability  to  tap 
into  large  communications  net¬ 
works.  The  Madnlosb  USl  also 
indudes  a  slot  to  instaO  the  030 
Direct  Slot  card,  which  also 
beeft  up  the  system’s  network¬ 
ing  optioas. 


mendous  strides  in  positioning 
the  Macintosh,  n^iicfa  once  was 


perceived  as  a  stand-alone  de¬ 
vice,  as  a  workstation  that  offers 
a  high  level  of  connectivity,’’ said 
Lee  Doyle,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDQ  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

I^tworking  capabilities  have 
become  more  important  to  Ap¬ 
ple  as  the  number  of  Macin¬ 
toshes  tmked  into  networks  has 
skyrocketed,  product  manager 
Brodie  Keast  said.  IDC  estimat¬ 
ed  that  nearly  half  of  all  Mac¬ 
intoshes  are  networked,  and  1.2 


networking  and  coomiunications 
products,  and  this  spring,  the 
Cupertino,  Calif.-bued  firm 
made  good  on  a  longstanding 
pronuae  to  provide  connectivity 
tools  to  bo^  Macintoshes  into 
the  Distal  Equipment  C^orp. 
VAXenviroomenL 

The  company,  however,  had 
been  slow  out  of  the  gate  to  pro¬ 
vide  ccooectivity  (atiducts,  and 
third-party  developers  quickly 
gobbled  up  a  good  part  of  the 
market  diare. 

However,  Ap^  said  it  is 
committed  to  correcting  former 
mistakes.  spedficaOy  toward 
providing  more  cofiqwtitive  Eth¬ 
ernet  connectivity  options.  With 
tlurd-party  developers  under- 
cuttiDg  Apple’s  $6^  Ethernet 
card  by  a  wide  margin.  Apple  sci¬ 
entists  are  rqxirtedly  working 
on  a  new  low-coat  Ethernet 
product.  Apple  is  abo  reportedly 
developing  a  hne  of  lower-coat 
Ethernet  adapters  for  the  Mac- 
iotoafa  that  co^  sen  for  less  than 
$300. 


It’S 

ISC-Bunker  Ramo. 


Analysts  said  the  move  builds 
on  strategy  to  integrate 
sophisticated  conununicatioos 
abilities  into  its  lower-priced  ma- 
efames.  "Apple  has  made  tre- 


miibon  Appletalk  nodes  will  be 
installed  worldwide  by  1993. 

^iple  has  moved  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  dynamic.  Last 
year,  Apple  introduced  17 


Novell  manager  warns 
ofproblems  by  phone 


BY  JIM  NASH 

ewSTAPV 


Novell,  Inc.  is  ^ving  network 
monitors  a  voice  throu^  its 
Lantern  Services  Manager.  The 
software,  currently  being  beta- 
tested  and  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  January,  promises  to  c^ 
information  systems  managers 
when  statistic^  thresholds  are 
exceeded  on  a  network. 

"This  is  interesting."  said 
Tom  Thibault  d  Thibauh  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  “You  can  sit  this  oo  a 
network,  book  up  a  modem  on  it, 
and  it  will  dial  up  the  administra¬ 
tor’’  to  warn  of  proUems,  he 
said.  Thibault  Associates  is  a 
network  management  services 
company  in  Creek,  Calif. 

While  he  has  yet  to  see  the 
Services  Manager  appheatioo, 
Greg  Scott,  computing  services 
manager  at  Ore^  State  Uni¬ 
versity's  sebod  of  business,  said 
be  has  been  impressed  with  No- 
veO’s  Lantern  monitors. 

"Lantern  really  does  a  better 
job  pulling  apart  packets  to  see 
what  the  problem  is,"  ScoU  said. 
Services  Manager  would  need  to 
do  a  better  job  isolating  failures 
than  the  Heirfett-RKkard  Co. 
LAN  Probe  he  uses  to  monitor 
his  systems,  be  said.  "I  want  to 
be  able  to  in  feet  where  a  ca¬ 
ble  bihire  is,  for  exam^de,"  be 
said. 

Jeff  Turner,  product  manager 
at  NoveU,  Inc's  San  Jose,  Calif., 
office,  said  Services  Manager 
software  continuously  monitora 
and  logs  the  activity  recorded  by 


all  Lantern  devices  on  multiple 
local-area  networks.  Turner  said 
that  a  modem-«quipped  Services 
Manager  personal  computer  will 
automatically  dial  up  Lantern 
stations  if  a  cable  failure  occurs 
betweoi  machines. 

The  Lantern  can  monitor  any 
device  running  any  protocol  on 
an  Ethernet  network,  be  said. 
While  Lantern  uses  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol 
(SNMP)  to  communicate  with 
Services  Manager,  no  SNMP 
agent  is  needed  oo  the  moni¬ 
tored  machines,  TUmer  added. 

"What  they’ve  found  here  is 
their  niche," 'Tlubault  said  of  No- 
vell’a  Lanalyxer  LAN  analysis 
unit  "This  is  aimed  at  users  who 
want  something  that  does  what 
the  Lanalyaer  and  [Network 
(jcneral  C^.*s]  Sniffer  will  do 
for  a  niuhh>le-LAN  eeviron- 
ment  but  with  a  limited  IS 
staff." 

Thibault  also  said  a  service 
firm  such  as  his  migfat  use  the  de¬ 
vice  remoCdy  to  track  events  00 
a  client's  LAN.  ^  setting  the 
wam^  thre^Mlds  k>w  enough, 
he  said,  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  an  alert  from  Services  Man¬ 
ager  b^ire  the  user  knew  a 
problem  was  building, 

Lantem  Services  Manager 
runs  on  Intel  Corp.  80386-  and 
I486-ba8ed  PCs  running  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'8  WindowB  Version 
3.0  and  wiD  be  priced  at  $4,995. 
The  qiplicatian  does  not  require 
Novdt’s  Netware.  Laikeni 
moahors  began  shipping  ID  May, 
NoveS  said,  and  cost  $4,495. 
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Every  rmvamstnictumsite,  no  matter  fmo 
remote,  am  beamwpartofournetuxnic. 

M  we  do  is  set  up  a  PC  and  (Med  in” 


“Only  BANYAN  (xyuld  have  done  it? 

Rt)ni  an  interview  with  John  Good 
of  The  'I\imer  Corporation. 


“Our  New  Ibrk  headquarters  is  connected  to  most  of  our  U.S. 
offices  hy  VINES!  ttdtb  our  job  sites  on  VINES  PC  Dial-in. 

“This  allows  us  corporate-wide  access  to  critical  information 
such  as  cost  control,  job  progress,  and  subcontractor  moni¬ 
toring  on  all  current  projects.  And  when  someone  accesses 
information,  it’s  tf)  to  the  minute  because  of  local  updating. 

How  has  VINES  changed  your  business? 


“Five  years  ago,  everything  was  on  an  IBM  mainframe.  Now 
the  only  thing  left  on  it  is  Human  Resources,  Benefits,  and 
Payroll.  All  ^  our  strate^  applications  reside  on  VINES. 
And  by  the  ^  of first  quarter  1991  we'll  be  off  the 
mainframe  entirely.'’ 

How  did  you  learn  about  Bar^n? 

“I  was  researching  a  network  at  a  reference  account  in 
VRishington.  But  it  lacked  many  of  the  features  I felt  we 
needed.  I  metUioned  this  to  their  network  administrator. 

He  sighed,  and  said,  “These  are  the  people  you  should 
talk  to.  I  wish  we  had.  ”  Then  he  went  to  his  desk  and 
got  me  a  Bartyan  brochure.  ’’ 


Banyai^  VINES  network  (^)erating  software  ofiers 
unmatched  QeziMity  to  aooommodate  your  unique 
business  needs.  For  a  further  descriptkm  of  Thelirner 
Corporation^  networking  chalioiges  and  solutions, 
write  or  us  at  800-82S-2404  (in  MA  508^36-2828). 


iBAfourfl 


Copyri^  O  S990  Banyzn  Systems  Incootoreied,  120  Flanders  Road.  ’Rtelboro.  MA  0I5S1 


Networking.  Without  limits. 


BNlndUnisjis 

UsefsFM^ 
HaveSomeHiig 
In  Common. 


Now  Unisys  1100  and  2200  users  can  take  advantage  per  second,  and  an  access  time  of  0.1  milliseconds.  It  eliminates 

of  advarKed  solid  state  disk  technolow  that  was  once  only  I/O  bottlenecks  for  greater  system  utilization  and  maximum 

available  to  the  IBM  world.  EMC,  theleading  solid  state  disk  user  productivity, 

manufacturer  for  the  IBM  mainframe  market,  brings  the  unique  Guaranteed  data  availability  and  integrity. 

technologyofitsORIONSolidStateDiskSeriestoUnisysllOO  ORlON's  own  battery  back-up  unit  and  DataSave  hard 

and  2200  systems.  disk  option  combine  to  protect  your  data  in  the  event  of  a 

ORION  lets  you  access  your  critical  files  faster  than  ever  power  failure, 

before.  With  absolute  data  integrity  And  functionality  that  was  Reliability  you  can  count  on. 

never  before  available  fw  the  1100/2200  Series.  All  for  a  price  that  ORlON's  semiconductor  design  ensures  the  highest  reli- 

brins  solid  state  storage  within  your  reach.  ability  for  your  critical  ^plications.  Advanced  fault  isolation 

Unniatciied  I/O  perfonnance.  and  detection  and  EMCs  stringent  test  prrxedures  have  earned 

ORION  provides  data  transferrates  of  up  to  4.5  megabytes  ORION  the  highest  reliability  ratings.  And  EMC  backs  that 


1100  90 


The  ORION  Solid  State  Disk  Series.  Proven  in  over  500  iOM  instaiiations.  Nowavaiiabie  for  Unisys  1100/2200  systems. 


claim  by  providing  you  with  comprehensive  maintenance  and 
support  programs. 

CPUfiexibiiity. 

Oitly  ORION  can  operate  with  both  Unisys  1100/2200 and 
IBM  and  IBM  PCM  computers.  So  you  can  transfer  an  ORION  to 
where  you  need  performance  the  most.  And  ORION  Series  sub- 
systemsare  easily  configured  to  your  exact  performance  require¬ 
ments.  No  other  solid  state  disk  brings  you  this  level  of  flexi  wlity. 

Compact  and  energy  efficient. 

ORION  provides  the  highest  capdty  per  square  foot  of  any 
solid  state  disk  on  the  market.  It  saves  space  -  plus  cuts  power 
and  air  conditioning  requirements. 


If  s  the  total  cost-effective  storage  solution . 

Uncommonly  affordable. 

If  you  are  considering  solid  state  storage,  first  find  out 
what  proven  ORION  Solid  State  Disk  technology  can  do  for 
your  Utrisys  CTstem  -  and  your  bottom  line. 

Can  EMC  today  at 1-800-222-EMa.  MA  residents  caU  1-508- 
435-1000.  In  Canada  caU 1-800-543-4782.  Ask  for  extension  U02C. 

EMC,  ORICTJ  and  ORIWI/VL  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Cocpocation.  Unisys  and  UnisysllOO  and  2200  are 
trademarks  of  Unisys  Corporation. 

EMC" 
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WITH  MORE  than  17 
million  calls  every 
day  that  cross  the 
path  of  the  artery,  the 
carriers.have  been  working 
round-the-clock  for  the  past 
several  years  to  insure  tot 
lines  will  be  operational. 


VOlani  noted  that  the  law  firm  18  not  to¬ 
tally  dependeot  OQ  the  tdqthooes  to  con¬ 
duct  bininess,  aod  “if  we  Iwtf  to  do  witb- 
out  them  for  a  couple  of  days,  there  are 
altemativea.** 

She  added  that  she  would  like  to  see  a 
more  detailed  exi^attatioa  of  the  error 
margin  fitxn  the  state  Department  cf 
Public  Works. 

According  to  Shelly  Karp,  operations 
analyst  at  the  New  Engbnd  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter.  the  hospital  is  watching  the  situation 
and  has  several  amahaiy  backup  systems 
and  unintemipCfole  power  supply  devices 
to  cany  it  throu^  a  potentia]  power  cut. 
The  400-bed  fodlity  depends  on  several 
different  computer  vendors  to  siqipty  its 
systems,  induding  IBM.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  Data  General  Corp. 


Boston  users  batten  hatches  for  Big  Dig 


Redundant  communications  links  are  order  of  the  day  as  eight-year  highway  project  looms 


take  out  aD  of  our  fodlities,*’  Allen  said, 
noting  that  the  bank  started  working  with 
both  New  Eagtond  Tdephooe  (NED  and 
Metropofitan  Fiber  Sy^ems^tcCfourt, 

■  Inc.eariyiol989,andtbeworkwascoin- 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  using 
one  fiber  Ime  from  NET  since  1987,  and 
the  diversity  offered  with  the  automatic 
switdnng  was  basically  an  pnhaiyyfnfnti 
Allen  said.  The  bank  wQ]  use  the' 
MFS/McCourt  network  for  incoming  800 
services  and  for  jts  long-dis¬ 

tance  carrier  in  mid-Deceii^ter.  MFS/ 
McCourt  is  providing  two  paths  for  com¬ 
munications  to  and  from  tte  Federal  Re¬ 
serve.  with  network  routes  entering  the 
building  at  aepmte  poii^  and  boused  in 
separate  conduits. 

Wth  more  than  17  mininn  ralia  every 
dxj  that  cross  the  path  of  the  artery,  the 
carriers  have  been  working  round-the- 
dock  for  the  past  several  years  to  ensure 
that  lines  wiQ  be  operatiooal  during  the 
massive  construction  proiect. 

According  to  John  Johnson,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  NET,  the  local  Nynex  carrier,  the 
company  has  (fivided  the  area  into  two 
parts  in  order  to  reroute  the  facfiities. 
The  first  area  concentrates  on  the  inter-  i 
office  circuits  reqxnsible  for  switching 
officesiDthedowitownarea,besaid.indi- 
catmg  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
cables  intersecting  the  artery  ia  this  area. 
The  other  portion  consists  of  the  local 
k»p  piece  of  the  network,  which  connects 
a  user  with  the  telephone  switchmg  of¬ 
fice. 

‘The  local  loop  portkn  cannot  be 
moved.'*  Johnson  s^  ‘There  are  39 
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BT  SALLY  CUSACK 
camw 

BOSTW  —  In  1998,.  Boston  wiD  ft 
hopes)  have  completed  its  nmhihflKnn- 
doto  centnl  artery  project  Plans  call  for 
128  odes  of  M^iway  to  nm  across  the 
city’s  congested  dowmowa  husinew  db- 
trict  and  its  thick  tangle  of  commonicatioa 
cables. 

But  jM  adat  wiO  h^ipen  to  telecom- 
moaications  durmg  the  ei^-year  coo^ 
•tfuction  project  termed  “The  Big  D^“ 
bylocala? 

ftn  Allen,  vice-president  of  commum- 
cations  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  said  his  biggest  concern  wd  be 
driving  m  work  across  the  constiuctioft. 
“We’ve  taken  care  of  the  communicabaos 
hDes,*’  he  said  confidently. 

The  Federal  Reserve  currently  has 
four  redundant  hnes  of  fiber-optic  cable 
and  Cwa  fhfferem  carriers  re^Mosible  for 
maintaining  uptioae  during  constructioo. 

“No  single  constniction  accident  will 


coiffict  locations  across  the  artery  con¬ 
struction.’' 

To  drcurovent  this  pocenbslly  disas¬ 
trous  situatkn,  NET  has  constructed  util¬ 
ity  corridors  ~  cooAiits  located  in  under- 
ground  infrastructures  that  bouse  the 
cables  away  from  constructioa  activities. 
The  company  wd  switch  the  local  loop 
from  the  security  of  these  conduits  before 
construction  begins,  Johnson  said,  adding 
that  NET  has  a  baclng)  fiber  loop  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  akemative  loop  structure. 

According  to  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Pi^hc  Works  director  Robert  Al- 
bee,  the  pencO-thin  fiber-optic  technology 
allows  for  the  ehmination  of  “a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  caUe.  We're  working  with  al¬ 
most  100  years  worth  of  utility  compa¬ 
nies'  infrastructure  here,  and  none  of  it  is 
state  of  the  art” 

Not  everyone  is  as  optimistic  as  Allen 
or  Afoee.  D^>ra  \^llani,  systems  manager 
at  Hemenway  &  Barnes,  a  large  legal 
firm,  said.  ”^'re  right  on  State  Street, 
overlooking  the  artery.  If  they  cut  a  cable, 
the  whole  area  could  te  out.' 


“That  reminds  me,  now  that  we’ve  managed  to  network 
everything,  who’s  going  to  manage  our  network?” 


Deciding  on  how  to  manage  a  net¬ 
work  with  different  devices,  systems  and 
architectures  can  be  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  for  ai^  company. 

Consider  then,  for  a  moment,  this 
bold  statement 

No  other  company  helps  companies 
design,  set  and  manage  their  multiven¬ 
dor  networks  better  ton  IBM. 

Surprised? 

Hien  ponder  this  as  well  IBM's 


NetV'iew’  family  of  network  management 
software  is  unsurpassed  in  helping  you 
better  contnJ,  monhw  and  automate  the 
f  tow  of  information  in  your  company 

Graphically  all  from  one  point. 

24  hours  a  day 

Whether  your  equipment  is  IBM 
or  not. 

NetView  manages  OSI  systems  and 
handles  your  vmce  and  data  applications. 

What’s  more,  Neft^iew  has  been 
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Netview 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 

dded  not  to  implement  a  two*way  "com* 
mand-respooM"  connectioo  on  Net- 
view/PC.  ^imahly  because  "it  would  be 
too  big  a  programmiog  investment,"  Huff 
said. 

"Now.  if  LU6.2  reduced  costs  and 
made  it  easier  to  do  this,"  and  if  the  right 
vendors  supported  it,  "we  would  be  very 
interested.”  he  said. 

CSX  has  "already  automated  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portkm  of  our  operatkms"  using  Net- 
view  applications,  said  Doug  UndeiMI, 
the  railway  carrier's  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  technical  services.  LU6.2  would 
provide  a  way  to  extend  those  autmnation 


cqierations  by  allowing  distributed  auto- 
matioo  s)rstem  managers  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  be  said. 

UnderfaiD  said  that  be  also  liked  the 
fact  that  a  Netview  pro¬ 
gram  can  ask  a  device 
to  esqirfain  an  unfamiliar 
message  over  the 
LU6.2  hnk.  In  contrast, 

Netview/PC  requires 
"having  to  stop  every¬ 
thing  while  you  explain 
to  Netview  what  a  new 
modem  status  code 
means."  he  added.  "Pe¬ 
riodic  interruptions  go 
against  the  idea  of  automated  opera¬ 
tions."  CSX  currently  does  not  use  Net¬ 
view/PC. 


Another  potential  use  for  LU6.2  would 
be  to  support  communicatioDS  between 
Netview  hosts  at  CSX’s  two  data  centers, 


site,  one  Netview  would  t^  the  other  and 
more  peofde  could  act  on  the  proUem," 
Underhill  said. 


so  that  s  something  goes  wrong  at  one 


NETVIEW*S  OSI  network 

management  interface  will  take 
longer  to  reach  user  ^tes,  bemuse 
vendors  have  yet  to  implement  the  OSI 
Networic  Management  Forum 
specifications. 


enhanced,  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
use,  monitor  problem  alerts,  and  “talk” 
with  IBM  and  non4BM  systems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  of  Ne^lew  to  consider. 

Like  how  it  helps  you  better  manage 
)our  conipany  s  vok%  and  daU  inibrmadon . 

The  way  it  cuts  down  network  costs. 

Or  how  it  enables  you  to  finally  turn 
your  netwoik  into  the  pntfitaUe  corporate 
resource  it  was  meant  to  be. 
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Which,  all  things  considoed,  can 
paint  a  pretty  picture  k)r  your  company^ 
future. 

lb  find  out  how  IBM  can  hdp  you 
make  the  most  your  netwoik,  call  your 
IBM  Maiketmg  Representative. 
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So  far,  vendor  support  bss  been  tin 
for  IBM’s  LU6.2  ateriecc  to  Netview. 
Automated  Network  Managenent.  lag-. 
a  San  Joan  Capiatrioo,  Cafif.,  tlurd^ty 
Netview/PC  appBmtion  developer,  in- 
tends  to  support  OSl  linka  to  Netview.  but 
not  LU6.2.  a  company  spokesman  said. 

Netview's  OSI  network  management 
internee  wiD  take  longer  to  reach  user 
sites,  bec«t8e  vendors,  inrliiffag  1^, 
have  yet  to  implement  the  OSI  Network 
Managemem  Forum  tpedlkatiaoa  that 
wiD  ensure  interoper^ility. 

However,  users  that  anticipate  using 
Netview  to  monitor  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
IBM  networking  systems  msy  decide  to 
wait  for  the  OSI  linL  Mervyn’B,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  prefer  to  use  0^  rather  than 
LU6.2  to  li^  Netview  to  Tl  muhqilexera 
and  other  non-IBM  systems,  "because 
when  OSI  is  finally  rody,  vendors  will 
sui^Mrt  k.  not  L.U6.2."  said  Jim  WiOiams. 
the  department  store  chain's  tdecoin- 
municatioos  manager. 

Demand  for  OSI  and  LU6.2  Bnka  to 
Netview  wfll  get  a  boost  when  IBM  makes 
the  network  managemert  system  avtil' 
able  on  OS/400  and  OS/2  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  {^ssmore,  a  partner  at 
Ernst  &  Young  in  Fair&x,  W.  IBM  quiet¬ 
ly  announced  last  month  that  Netview  and 
OSI  network  management  proCocob 
would  be  available  on  OS/400  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  next  year  and  on  OS/2  in  March  of 
next  year.  The  smaller  Netview  "boats" 
are  Utely  to  act  as  local  managers  for  a 
specific  location  or  network  subsystem, 
such  as  a  local-area  network,  sources  said. 

Linking  up  to  these  smaller  Netview 
systems  wiU  not  require  Netview/PC, 
Passmore  said,  beca^  that  inteiface 
was  designed  specifically  to  translate 
messages  into  the  Network  Management 
Vector  Transport  protocol  used  by  IBM 
mainframes. 


NSF 
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on  10  logical  subtopics  —  such  as  ceram¬ 
ics  and  polymers  »  previously  defined  by 
NSF. 

Topic  also  allows  the  assignmfiir  of 
wei^its  so  that  subtopics  —  wfaicb  can  be 
nested  to  any  mmher  of  leveb  —  tbouf^t 
to  be  moat  rdevaot  win  pop  up  first  in  in¬ 
quiries. 

SnS  runs  on  a  Sun  Microeystems,  Inc. 
38^  Unix  workstation  at  NSF  headquar¬ 
ters  here,  and  k  can  support  10  amnlta- 
neous  users  at  9.6K  bk^^.  to 

Godwin.  She  said  200M  to  300M  bytes  of 
data  wiD  be  oo-lme  within  a  year.  The 
workstation  coanects  to  an  Intoiiet  gate¬ 
way  on  a  local-area  network  St  NSF  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  set 
up  its  own  on-hne  retrieval  system,  caOed 
NIH  Grant  Line,  in  July.  The  free  service, 
also  accessible  via  dial-up  or  Internet,  has 
1 ,500  roistered  users  ^  contains  infor- 
matioQ  about  NIH  announcements,  meel- 

notices  and  requests  for  grant  qjplica- 
tioos.  For  information,  call  (301)  496- 
7554. 

Similar  infonnatioc  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  the  National  Aerannitics 
and  Space  Administratioo.  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  and  the  Federal  Aviatiao 
Adamrstiation  is  available  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Informatioo  Esrchange.  Iti  1,200  us¬ 
ers  must  currently  dial  in  directly,  but  a 
connection  to  Internet  is  in  the  works,  a 
qxikeamansaid. 
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One  of  the  industry’s  best  and  broadest 
UNIX*  lines  is  growing  again. 

Bull  now  provides  unbeatable  price/perform¬ 
ance  across  a  wide  range  of  systems. 

At  the  top  end,  Bull  is  introducing  two  of  the 
most  powerful  multi-user  systems  based  on 
Motorola’s  68040  CISC  and  MIPS’  R6000  RISC 
technologies.  At  the  entry  level  the  line  has  been 


extended  with  two  new  attractively-priced  models. 

Bull  adds  significant  value  through  system 
level  design  and  manufacturing;  a  wide  variety 
of  communication  products;  outstanding 
capacity;  worldwide  support,  integration  and 
services.  Know  Bull. 

Learn  more.  Call  1-800-233-BULL  xl30  for 
a  copy  of  the  Bull  DPX/2  Systems  brochure. 


Worldwide 


Information 

Systems 
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Booker 
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<krd  802.6  initiattjr  provides  for 
T3  (4SM  hit/aec)  and  T1  (1.5M 
bit^ec.)  aoceea,  moving  to  aup- 
port  for  the  Dtematioial  Souk 
•pedEcatfonar  150M  bit/aec. 
in  the  fotnre. 

But  wiB  9klDS,  which  looks 
80  woodeifd  oo  paper,  break  us¬ 
ers’  hearts,  much  as  the  Inte- 
pated  Services  Digital  Network 
OSraO  hatf  The  answer  is  no. 
but  more  oo  that  m  a  moment. 

Earlier  this  month  at  Interop 
*90  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Beficore 
sketched  oik  a  three-tiered  im- 
ptemeiaatioo  plan  for  SMDS: 

•  Phase  One  (1990-1991);  Es- 
tabhsfa  SMDS  service  “pres¬ 
ence”  over  the  not  12  to  15 


arrive  to  connect  these  local  SMDS  trials,  said  AT&T,  which 

SMDS  switches  withiD  and  hopes  to  make  the  switch  gen- 
across  LATA  boundaries.  er^  avaibUe  in  the  third  quar- 

Two  days  earlier,  in  Quca-  ter<kl992. 

go,  AT&T  Network  Systems  Why  will  customers  and  car- 

said  it  had  developed  a  high-  riers  rush  to  SMDS  over  ISDN? 
speed,  fost-packet  switch  to  sup-  First,  there's  the  market  real- 
port  SMDS.  The  BNS-200  ity.  Data  services,  which  only  ac- 

Broatfoand  Networking  Family  count  for  5%  of  all  put^  net- 
is  already  being  tested  by  BeO-  work  traffic,  are  nevertheless  a 
south,  Nynai.  ftdfic  B^  and  growth  area  for  carriers;  mwe- 
Southwestem  Befl  in  their  over,  data  services  are  predomi- 


mized  for  data  transpcnt,  these 
users  say. 

In  ot^  words,  while  ISDN 
evolved  naturally  from  analog 
voice  telefriway,  SMDS,  like 
the  LANs,  stq)ercon^ters  and 
image  wwkstatkms  it  wfll  in¬ 
terconnect,  has  its  roots  in  data 
netwmking. 


nantly  s(M  to  business  custom¬ 
ers,  a  key  market  for  carriers. 

Meanwdiile,  many  of  those 
corporate  telecommunicatiotts 
customers  have  despaired 
about  the  slow  deployroent  ctf 
ISDN  icft  years.  Ubiquitous 
ISDN,  if  it  ever  arrives,  will 
make  terrific  sense  for  telemar¬ 
keting  operations  (thanks  to  fea¬ 
tures  like  autmnatic  number 
identificatira),  but  it  is  not  opH- 


•  Phase  Two  (1992-1994): 
Based  on  Beficore  generic  re¬ 
quirements,  additiooal  capabiH- 
bes  —  induding  various  net¬ 
work  management  features  — 
wiO  be  added  to  the  service.  In¬ 
terchange  wid  local  exchange 
companies  cooperate  to  provide 
early  nationwide  service. 

•  PIttse  Three  (hte  1994  and 
beyond):  Expand  SMDS  capabili- 
tim  to  accommodate  higher 
speed  broadband  access  (150M 
bit/sec.).  Local  broadband 
switches  and  tandem  switches 


BIT  BLAST 

LAN  services 


AT&T  is  beckoning  the  growing 
number  of  companies  needing  to 
fink  local-area  oetworks  over  a 
wide  area  with  a  repositiooing  of 
its  dtta  service  offerings.  AT&T 
has  buncBed  services  such  as  its 
Acca^  TlA,  Switched  Distal 
Service*,  fteket  Services  and 
C4a»ninfr  Contxtifled  Reoonfi- 
gurttfon  into  what  its  sales  fortt 
wj  tout  as  a  LAN^nterconnect 


vices  from  the  package  primarily 
to  companies  with  infrequfnt 
lAN-to-lAN  traffic;  switched 
services  are  often  more  ecoBom- 
icai  for  such  conganies  in  that 
they  pay  for  bandwidth  only 
whatb^usek. 


For  a  fiet  ftdl  Size  poster  caD  It8(X>-645-3003. 
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Micro-to-host 

products 

Networic  Software  Associates, 
Inc.  and  Future  Soft  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Inc.  have  devek^ied  a  con¬ 
nectivity  software  package  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  B^rsonal  Sys- 


tem/2s  and  compatibles  running 
Microscrft  Corp.'s  Windows  3.0 
or  Hewlett-Packard  Co.'s  New 
%ve. 

Dynacomm/Elite  provides 
multisession  IBM  3270  I^rsoaal 
Computer-to-bost  CMuiectivity 
and  I.U6.2  advanced  program- 
to-program  communications.  A 


stand-alone  verskm  with  3270 
features  will  be  available  next 
inontfafor$495. 

Network  Software 
39  Argonaut 

Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92656 
(714)766-4013 

Dataviz,  Inc.  has  announced  Ver¬ 
sion  4.5  of  Maclinkpius/>^ng 
VS  and  MacIinkpius/^K^ng  OIS 
cminectivity  software  packages. 


The  products  support  trans¬ 
fers  of  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Wang  Integrated  Image  System 
images  from  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  machines  to 
V^ng  VS  systems.  Madinkpha/ 
^^ng  VS  costs  $395,  and  Ma- 
ciinkphjs/Wang  OlScosts  $495. 
Datavis 

35  Corporate  Drive 
Trumbull,  Coon.  0661 1 
(203)2664X130 


NowThat 

D&B 


Offers  T\w 
Competitive, 
Rnandal 
Products 
V\^ereDoes 
ThatLeaw 
Y)u? 

Unceitainty  is  the  last  thing  >Du  want  to  feel  about 
the  rmancial  sohwaie  your  company  depends  on. 

Which  is  why  more  and  mote, 

McCormadc  &  Dodge  and  MSA  clients 
ate  considering  Masterpiece.’ 

Masteipiece  is  a  tot^y  integrated, 
comprehensive  financial  software 
solution  from  Computer  Associates. 

For  MVS,  VSE,  AS/400,  S3X,  and 
VAX,  Masterpiece  offers  superior  iSSSSi 

technology  and  unsurpassed  flexibility. 

It  also  comes  with  considerable  peace  of  mind. 
Masterpiece  is  supported  enthusiastically  and 
unequivocally  1^  the  world's  leading  independent 
software  company.  Computer  Associates. 

Dial  1-800-645-3003  to  And  out  more  about 
the  ftnandal  software  that’s  behind  America’s 
most  successftil  companies. 

Call  today,  before 
somebody  breaks 
your  heart 


dOMPUTER 

Associates 


C1V90  Computer  Aatoa»e»  IntemMkmjl  Inc..  711  Swwirt  Awwui.  - 
Garden  Cuy,  NY  11530-4787.  AO  bide  nmcs  leliienced  an  the  tndenarks 
or  rtpueied  tndenarks  at  dw  teepectiee  mmubctuier. 


Packet/PC,  Inc.  has  announced 
I^cketiriash,  a  bit  oompreaaioo 
software  pndage  designiol  to  re¬ 
duce  the  nspoaae  time  of  com- 
muttkatkns  done  by  users  of 
IBM  Systems  Netvmck  Ardn- 
tecture-based  3270  machines 
and  personal  computer  users 
who  dial  into  an  X.25  packet  net¬ 
work. 

The  package  uses  P»ck- 
et/3270  emulation  software  to 
provide  quick  access  to  electrao- 
ic  mail  ami  transaction  process¬ 
ing  applicatioos. 

I^dcet/Fbah  b<^  beta  test¬ 
ing  in  August  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  this  month.  It  re¬ 
portedly  wiB  cost  $6,000  for  the 
mainframe  component  and  $75 
per  PC  for  the  50  copies. 
Pncket/PC 
270  Parmingtoo  Ave. 
Farmington.  Conn.  06032 
(203)676-1961 


Locol-orea 

networking 

hordworo 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  has  announced  Hayes 
for  LANs,  a  family  of  Ethernet 
local^ea  network  adapters  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  I^rso^  Com¬ 
puter  ATs,  XTs,  Ftersonal  Sys- 
tem/2s  or  ccmqntibles. 

The  line  tndudes  Ethermate 
8  ($249),  an  8-bit  half-card  de¬ 
signed  for  thidc  or  thin  Ethernet 
cables;  Ethermate  8UTP 
($329),  an  8-bit  half-card  that 
supports  thidc  and  unshielded 
twisted  pair  (UTP)  Ethernet  ca¬ 
bles;  and  Ethermate  Trio  16 
($349),  a  16-bit  board  that  sup¬ 
ports  thick,  thin  or  UTP  Ether¬ 
net  cables. 

Ethermate  8  is  already  avail¬ 
able,  and  Ethermate  8UTP  is 
slated  to  ship  this  month.  Ether¬ 
mate  Trio  16  is  scteduled  for 
availability  in  mid-Novend)er. 
Hasres 

P.O.  Box  105203 
AtlanU.Ga.  30346 
(404)449-6791 

Intefficom,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  Quick-Net  3000  Plus  series 
of  lOM  hit/sec.  lOBaseT-based 
local-area  networking  wiring 
concentrator/repeaters,  net¬ 
work  interface  adapters  and 
transceivers. 

The  Model  212  wiring  oon- 
centratm’  ($999)  can  be  used  to 
regenerate  rec^ved  sipials  for 
broadcast  to  attached  host  com¬ 
puting  devices  and  concentra¬ 
tors.  The  Model  401  transceiver 
($129)  allows  a  coaxial  access 
unit  internee  IS-pin-faased  net¬ 
work  adapter  card  to  be  inter¬ 
faced  wHb  a  lOBaseT  concentra¬ 
tor. 

The  Tpair-8T  ($325)  and 
Tpair-16T  ($449)  network 
adq)ter8  include  a  built-in  access 
unit  interface  connector  that 
supports  connections  to  coaxia] 
EUiemet  networks. 

InteUkom 
20415  Nordboff  St. 
Chatsworth,  Calif.  9131 1 
(618)407-3900 


If 

you’ve  tried 
to  connect  your 
Novell.LAN  to  the 
corporate  network 
and  ended  up 
just  seeing  red. 


We  need  to  talk. 

When  you  want  to  combine  the 
services  of  your  LAN  with  resources  on 
your  corporate  network,  it’s  time  to  call 
Wollongong. 

As  you’ve  probably  discovered, 
most  corporate  networks  include  several 
different  operating  systems,  often  with 
proprietary  hardware  and  software. 

Only  Wollongong  has  the  software 
products  that  connect  all  these  dissimilar 
resources,  because  we  base  our  solutions 
on  open  systems  standards. 

Only  Wollongong  lets  you  pre¬ 
serve  your  past  investments,  extend  your 
existing  systems,  and  guarantee  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  your  network  for  the  future. 

In  fact,  for  over  10  years,  we’ve 
been  helping  Fortune  500  companies 
build  corporate  networks  in  multi-vendor 
environments. 

So  now,  when  you  visualize  the 
future  of  your  corporate  network,  there’s 
no  reason  to  just  see  red. 

Calll-800-872-8649(inCalifor- 
nia  1-800-962-8649)  or  write  The 
Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  1 129  San 
Antonio  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

When  you  need  to  network,  we 
need  to  talk. 

WDUONGQNG 

Itie  leader  in  niuU-vendor  netwotkii^°“ 


©  1990,  TTie  Wdlongong  Group,  Inc.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers. 


JucM  Brother  CASE 

ProclLiclsMOfY)ur 
WDiidoadDoesrit  Exist 


Most  CASE  products  only  scratch  the  surface 
(rf  your  development  problems. 

That’s  bemuse  tb^’re  designed  exclu 
sively  for  devebping  new  systems.  But  when 
it  com^  to  maintaining  olcler  systems-the 
bi^t  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
CASE  tools  leave  ycHJ  out  in  the  cob. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv 
ers  a  comptete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Techndc^  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod- 
uct  offering,  Excebrator*  for 
■■  Design  Recoveiy,  lets  you 
'  tHTM  your  existing  systems 
into  the  CASfi^environment 
This  innovative  product  trans 
fates  cwnplex  code  into  clear,  ea^ 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBCX.  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitkxis,  dus 
^  IMS/MFSandCICS/Bl^ 
screen maps-aixl captures 
heir  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASErqx)sitojy. 

With  Desi^  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Exceterator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  mcxe 
just  develop  new  sj^tems. 

You  can  also  modKfy  old  systems  to  meet  new 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  f^t 
forms,  or  even  adapt  old  systems  to  siij^rt  new  business  g 
to  scutfle  your  current  investments  to  ke^  pace  with  your  changing  needs. 


20%  New  Systems 
Development 


Existing  Systems 


means  you  wont  have 


l-80(>-777-8858-before  the  biggest  part  of  your  workload  takes  you  under.  Then'sNoSubstitutetoExperience. 

b  .  Mclei™*  o(  Uide«  Tedmology  ConKiralic»i.  One  Main  sweet  CUonbcidge,  MA  02M2.  IBM  i.  a  registered  traderivulc  ol  InWnabcxK^ 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


Tbomu  H. 
Dcga  has  been 
Darned  aiwiftfanf 
director  a(  the 
Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service’s 
Martinaburg  Computer 
Center  in  Maitinsburg.  W. 
Va. 


The  center  is  the  feierai 
income  tax  record-keeping 
center  ct  the  IRS.  maintain¬ 
ing  and  updating  individuai 
and  business  tax  returns  on 


magnetic  tape. 

Dega  had  been  (firector  cd 
the  office  of  input  processing 
for  information  systems  de¬ 
velopment  since  1987.  He 
was  a{^xxnted  to  his  current 
position  after  completing  the 
IRS  executive  selectioo  and 
development  program. 

De^  became  director  of 
the  office  of  electronic  filing  in 
Wa^dngton.  D.C.,  in  1986. 
Before  that,  be  IRS  posi- 
tions  in  Oetit^.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Ando^.  Mass.  He 
began  his  IRS  career  in  1964 
as  a  tax  technician  in  Milwau- 


He  holds  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee  and  a  certificate  in 
pubbc  administration  from 
Syracuse  Univeraty. 


Rex  Scbenierhon)  was 
named  manager  of  IS  in  the 
production  control  and  sys¬ 
tems  department  of  1^- 
mood-Star  Motors  Corp. 
in  Normal.  Ill. 

Diamond-Star  Motors  is 
an  automotive  joint  venture 
that  is  50%  owned  by  Chiys- 
ler  Corp.  and  Mitsubkhi  Mo¬ 
tors  Con>. 

Scbemerfaom  was  previ¬ 
ously  assistant  manager  of  IS. 
He  joined  Diamond-Star  in 
1987. 


Who’s  on  ffco  90? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  CompuUrwrid 
wants  to  help  by  mentkming 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Tksck.  Wboi  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pk>- 
to  or  have  your  piddic  reb- 
tioos  department  write  to 
Chntbo  WBder.  Senior  Editor. 
Management.  OmpuUr- 
MOfU:  Box  9171. 375  Cochi- 
tuateRosd,  Framingham. 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


More  than  skin  deep 

Values  come  before  IS  technology  at  personal  care  products  maker  The  Body  Shop 


Hollor  has  his  hands  full  httping  up  with  The  Body  Shop's  growth  plans 


BY  CUNTON  WILDER 
cwsrarr 


When  aviating  journalist  is 
the  only  person  at  corpo¬ 
rate  headQuarters  wear¬ 
ing  a  necktie,  you  know 
that  a  company  is  differ¬ 
ent.  And  The  Body  Shop,  Inc.  decided¬ 
ly  is. 

The  fast-growing  personal  care 
products  company  is  a  place  where  all 
paper,  including  ccmiputer  printouts,  is 
either  recycled  or  shredded  into  padc- 
ing  material  to  stuff  mail-order  car¬ 
tons.  Sweatshirts  and  sneakers  are 
standard  business  dress,  opposition  to 
animal  testing  and  rain  forest  destnic- 
ti<m  are  stated  corporate  goals,  and  dy¬ 
namic  company  founder  Anita  Roddick 
has  appearkl  on  the  cover  of  Inc,  mag- 
axine  with  the  wei^ty  introduction. 
“This  woman  has  dumged  business 
fwever." 

In  this  unique  corporate  culture,  in¬ 
formation  technology  plays  a  critical 
role  in  warehousing,  distribution,  or¬ 
der  processing  and  other  typical  retail 
functions.  Systems  manager  Ride  Hd- 
lar  is  resp(MisiUe  for  enhancing  The 
Body  Shop’s  business  with  technology 
—  Iwt  not  at  the  expense  of  The  Body 
Shop's  mission. 

“First  and  foremost  are  the  val¬ 
ues,”  Hellar  sa^.  “Wth  technology, 
there  are  certain  things  we  don’t  do. 
We  don't  use  bar  codes  on  the  product 
labels,  for  exan^>le;  that  mxild  deface 
them.  That’s  just  not  appropriate  to 
our  philosophy  and  the  way  our  cus¬ 
tomers  view  us.” 

The  same  philosofdiy  also  rules  out 
electronic  mail  and  automated  call  an- 
sweri^;  the  company  insists  on  hu¬ 
man  interaction.  'Technology  is  not 
the  driving  force  here,”  HeUar  adds. 
“We  have  a  deliberate  strategy  to  use 
technefogy  as  an  enhancement” 


HeUar  and  his  company  are  far  from 
computer  technology  Luddites,  how¬ 
ever.  HeUar,  a  former  senior  systems 
analyst  at  Carter  Ha^dey  Hale  Stores, 
Inc.  and  consultant  at  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand.  waxes  as  eothusiasticaPy  about 
his  new  IBM  RISC  System/6000  as 
any  hard-core  tedue.  The  Unix-based 
minicomputer  wfll  replace  an  NCR 
Corp.  Tower  that  The  Body  Shop's  in- 
fonnation  needs  have  outgrown. 

For  HeUar  and  his  staff  of  one  — 
Karen  Mueller,  manager  of  the  net- 
woik  of  32  Apple  Comber,  Inc.  Mac¬ 
intoshes  —  keeimg  up  with  'The  Body 
Shop’s  infonnation  demands  is  no 


smaU  matter.  The  UK-based  compa¬ 
ny's  plan  for  growth  in  the  U.S.  is  truly 
staggering. 

There  are  about  25  retaO  stores  in 
the  U.S.  now.  with  40  e]q)ected  to  be 
opened  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Plans 
caU  for  50  to  60  new  stores  in  each  of 
the  next  two  years,  by  which  time  The 
Body  Shop  wiU  have  a  m^or  product- 
mixing,  bluing  and  packaging  opera¬ 
tion  running  at  its  U.S.  beadquartem 
building  in  Cedar  KnoOs,  NJ.  World- 
widesales.from4508toresin37{X)un- 
tries.  are  about  $150  mUhocL 

‘Tbebiggestpartofmyjobisdeal- 

Conttnu^onpogc68 


Taking  the  fast  track  to  decentralization 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

_ eWSTAff _ 


If  informatiofl  systems  manage¬ 
ment  on  Wall  Stieet  is  life  in  the 
fast  lane,  Charles  H.  Mayer  fits 
right  in. 

After  less  than  <x>e  month  as 
the  new  chief  information  officer  and 
managing  director  at  First  Boston 
Corp.,  Mayer  is  already  working  on  an 
IS  decentralixation  plan.  Although  the 
management  details  are  still  being 
worked  out.  Mayer  wants  to  have  indi¬ 
vidual  IS  groups  assigned  to  fixed  in¬ 
come  securities,  equity  trading,  invest¬ 
ment  bankmg  and  corporate  siqiport. 
Under  the  current  structure,  aO  sys¬ 
tems  development  is  centraUy  cooidi- 
nated. 

”We'd  like  to  set  up  groups  with 


more  product  orientation,”  Mayer  said 
in  a  recent  interview  at  his  niidtown 
Manhattan  office.  “We  could  have  four 
CIOs,  one  for  each  grcNg)." 

Tte  goal  of  the  is  a 

familiar  one  for  IS  in  the 
'908  —  getting  those  iriio 
understand  the  business 
closer  to  the  developmeiit 
of  systems  for  gaining  ad- 
vaxttage  in  the  business. 

Mayer  said  he  bdieves 
that  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  comes  more  fiom 
identifying  the  ri^t  mar¬ 
ket  nekte  than  from  dioos- 
ing  the  lateM  technology. 

‘It  sounds  great  to  use 
buzzwords  Ole  neural  networks  and  ar¬ 
tificial  mteUigence.  and  many  [financial 
firms]  have  tried  them.”  be  said.  “But 


very  few  have  produced  bottom-bne 
results.  What  you  need  is  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  to  market  opportuni¬ 
ties,*  techmlogy  is  stiD  a  tool” 

Mayer.  43,  has  q>ent 
about  20  years  b  IS  on 
Wall  Street  and  developed 
Morgan  Stanley  Group, 
loc's  Tirade  Anbysis  and 
Processing  System. 

Mayer’s  commitment 
to  empowering  business 
units  with  decentrafiaed  IS 
is  more  than  lip  service.  “If 
you  do  ri^,  there  is  less 
need  for  a  strong  central 
technologist,”  be  said. 
“Maybe  tbe  right  thing  to 
hap^  is  that  I  work  myself  out  of  a  job 
m  tltoee  to  five  years.  That  would  be  a 
success  forme." 
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UNSn  AND  OITWA1  AK  lUKAWKS  Of 

SKCUOMMCS  COWOMTCN  Au  OTrVt  TM0(«MK& 
/w«  corwxn  ACKNOAAuOGio 

•  1 0QC  VtCWOWMCS  COVOIAno, 


It  k>oks  ItkeX  windoNvs  is  the  graphics 
s*or»dord  for  the  90s.  My  SNA  cus¬ 
tomers  ore  reolly  orutious  to  top  irtto  the 
r>ew  X  applications. 

There's  on  answer .. . 
Spediugrophics 

With  the  lonSet  Gatewoy/SNA.  I 
hove  full  access  to  both  3 1 79G  or>d 
X  wirK^ows  graphics  applications. 

The  Gatewoy/SNA  offers  high 
speed  SNA  connectisrity  with  Ethernet. 
My  customers  can  work  freely  with 
their  3 1  790  graphics  programs,  os 
well  as  the  r>ew  X  window  opplico- 
tions. 

And  the  Galesftray/SNA  provides 
the  flexibility  for  conrvecting  all  of  my  X 
window  resources  including 
Spectrographics  LonSet  800/900 
stotions,  competitive  X  stotiorts,  work¬ 
stations  and  PCs  running  Xwir>dows. 

Spectrographics  LonSet  Gateway/ 
SNA.  Now  my  SNA  customers  hove 
the  right  connections  for  occess  to  the 
fast^rowing  X  wirtdows  environment. 


FReEXNVtNDQWSGUIOe. 

For  more  in^mation  on  the  LonSet 
Gotewoy/SNA  or  a  free  copy  of  the 
X  windows  Guide,  call  (619)  587- 
6969.  FAX  1619}  4500218.  O 
write,  X-Guide,  Spectrographics  Cor¬ 
poration,  9707  Waples  Street.  Son 
Diego,  CA921 21 


SPeCTRAGRAPHICS 


CONNECTTNC  WrTH 
Your  Ideas 


I’m  sitting  in  a 
about  my  son 
above  our  house 
I  told  him  that 
hand;  however, 
some  unknown 
and  my  little  boy 

Maintenance 

come  up  with 
actually  happen, 
switch  is  devoted 
forthe  tip  andhe 
fly  right,  Dad, 
for  me  going  to 


I  corner  office  on  a  round planet  and  fm  thinking 
and  how  last  night  he  looked  at  the  crescent  moon 
and  said,  "Daddy,  broken  moon,  broken  moon.  ''And 
the  moon  would  be  fixed  soon  by  a  silent  and  unseen 
the  PBX  that  I  bought for  the  corporation  from 
company  might  not  be  fixed  any  time  soon  at  all, 
who  is  only  five  said,  "Dad,  AT&T  has  a  REMOTE 
lab  in  Denver  set  up  to  detect  any  problems  that  might 
their  DEFINITY^  System  and  fix  them  before  they 
You  see.  Dad,  a full  1 13  of  the  memory  ofaDEFINITY 
entirely  to  selfmaintenance  "And  I  told  him  thanks 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Straighten  up  and 
because  no  silent  and  unseen  hand  is  going  to  pay 

COUpPP  ”  .''Inn  maintenance  and  diagnostic  services  around  the  clock.  Please  call 

1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  106,  for  more  information  or  a  free  copy  ofTHE  AT&T  CATALOG.  InCanadacall  1  800387-6100. 

Aart 

The  right  choice. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


High  tne  for  the 

dawuigofNewAie 

ISunageBeiit 

COMPirrSKlZlNG 
THE  CORPORATION 
Br  Vicid  C.  Mdi^aDel  and  Karl  Koch 
VknNottfmndfinnkoid.f 32.96 

h  ii  19  to  New  Age  manageiiient  tech- 
niquea  to  make  infdnnatian  technoiogy 
more  uae^  to  cooqiaoiea.  Or  ao  argue  the 
authors  of  Computeriting  tke  Corpora¬ 
tism,  n  a  readable,  oaeAil  book  that  chal¬ 


lenges  top  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  to  forget  its 
preconceptions  about  the  val¬ 
ue  of  tccfapology  and  consider 
carefiiOT  the  true  impact  a 
new  system  has  on  a  coixgia- 
n]r's  operation. 

CompmiermmgOttCorpo- 
nstiM  is  centered  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  '^problems  of  com- 
puteriation  and  automation 
are  management  problems, 
not  tecfamcal  probtons.”  The 
authors  make  several  serious,  though 
subiective,  barges.  For  mstance,  they 
beieve  that  management  has  created  a 
fantasy  worid  of  what  information  tech¬ 
nology  can  do  for  a  company.  As  an  exten- 
sioo  of  tfab  fantasy  worid,  McCoineH  and 


Koch  say  th^  bebeve  that 
most  organizations  treat 
computm  as  thou^  they 
were  living  things,  looking  at 
them  to  problems  that 
the  authors  consider  purely 

human. 

The  authors  also  charge 
that  roost  companies  woik  to 
integrate  human  and  techni¬ 
cal  systems,  rather  than 
treating  the  technical  system 
as  a  toed  to  improve  the  way 
workers  work^  In  other  words,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  technology’s  poten¬ 
tial  than  bow  a  particular  company  oper¬ 
ates.  corporations  have,  by  and  large, 
adopted  entirely  mistaken  approaches  to 
computerizing. 


More 

Preferred 

Stock. 


At  Data  Preference,  you’re  assured  of 
fiUing  all  your  computer  needs— from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source.  Because,  whatever  your  Apple' 
preference,  we  have  more  of  It  in  stock. 

Blue-chip  stock— like  the  new  Macintosh' 
Ilfit— Apple  Computer's  fastest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  Mac'  ever.  Plus,  more  of  the  high- 
performance  Macintosh  Ilci.  Offering 
built-in  video  support,  it  runs  most  applica¬ 
tions  up  to  45%  faster  than  the  Macintosh 
Hex.  And  we’re  also  well-stocked  with  the 
fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter’  II. 


Having  the  rental  industry’s  largest,  most 
comprehensive  stock  of  Apple  products, 
however,  isn’t  the  only  reason  so  many  com¬ 
panies  are  bullish  on  Data  Preference.  We 
also  ofier  more  preferred  services  and  options. 
Like  installation,  on-site  maintenance  and 
return-to-depot  programs.  Plus  a  toll-free 
number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  As  well  as 
financial  plans  that  fit  your  individual  needs 
and  personal  preference.  Perfectly. 

So  call  Data  Preference  now— and  get  more 
dividends  on  the  stock 


PoraMriy  leMHanric  On  C 


more  people  prefer. 


800.343.7368. 415-574. 5797  •  Swih«Mi  8U0.63B.7854. 818.706.2669 
(>ntfal  800.323.4823. 708.7902050  •  %>rTlttWi  800.241.5841  •  SouiIkmi  800.241.S84I.  404.925  7900 
Limion  IRJ.44.923.W7000.  CDp«r«hi  6 19«)  OaU  fnfennet  lacorpontti. 

Apptr.  llw  Apfie  loip.  Marlni»b  and  Lr«rWrilrt  ait  n«i»|prr4  tradmurU  of  AppW  Compol«-r.  Inc 


That’s  8  stroog  Statement,  and  wfafle  it 
b  difficult  to  refute,  given,  for  instance, 
Compukrworid’s  own  surveys  that  re¬ 
peatedly  show  user  disBatiafactioii  with 
systems,  there  is  little  statistical  evidence 
in  the  book  to  back  it  19. 

McConnell  and  Koch  do  sprinkle  a 
numba*  of  case  studies,  both  successes 
and  faihires.  throu^iout  the  book,  which 
provide  solid  iOustratioos  of  their  points. 
One  such  example  cites  a  "kfidwestem 
farm  equipment  manufacturing  compa¬ 
ny”  that  implemented  an  on-line  inven¬ 
ts  control  system.  The  company, 
though,  failed  to  train  the  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  the  system  in  baric  computer 
use.  Even  worse,  tbe  IS  staff  interacted 
poorly  with  users.  As  a  result,  tbe  inven¬ 
tory  control  system  was  not  fully  Kve  for 
10  months  after  its  original  deadlme  and 
cost  tbe  company  $750,000  more  than  it 
originally  expect^ 

The  book,  whidi  strongly  urges  that 
systems  are  not  implemented  at  tbe  ex¬ 
pense  of  employees  but  rather  to  help 
them  grow,  ends  up  reading  a  bit  Uke  a 
touchy-feely  approach  to  management 
Yet  punchy  are  not  pulled,  and  in  fact 
corporations  are  rather  soundly  pum- 
meled. 

For  example,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  farm 
equipment  company,  tbe  authors  point 
out  that  tbe  workers  could  not  be  bfamed 
for  tbe  cost  overruns  and  delays,  because 
tbe  new  system  represented  a  new  way  of 
working  one  that  made  tbe  workers 
feel  stupid,  not  skilled.  McCooneO  and 
Koch  say  “the  typical  management  re¬ 
sponse  been  that  tbe  wmkers  will  get 
t»ed  to  tbe  new  system  and  wiH  eventual¬ 
ly  learn  bow  to  use  it ...  Tbe  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  transfer  of  new  technology  to 
the  worker  rests  with  senior  manage¬ 
ment” 

Solutions,  too 

Management  ^uently  gets  hit  with 
such  shots,  as  tbe  authors  strive  to  intro¬ 
duce  basic  human  reactions  to  change  into 
the  equation  of  autinnating.  But  the  hook 
does  not  just  barii  management  —  it  does 
c^er  solutions  to  tbe  issue  of  automating. 
Tbe  sabre  comes  from  eriiaustive  lists  of 
recommendations  for  implementing  ei¬ 
ther  new  systems  or  repladng  oU  ones. 

There  is,  despite  tbe  focus  on  enqikv- 
ees.  a  strong  bebef  that  iitformation  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  used  to  offer  a  company  a 
competitive  advanta^.  But  tbe  autb^ 
feel  that  it  is  a  trap  to  befieve  that  just 
computeriang  win  make  a  company  bet¬ 
ter.  Instead,  they  say  that  companies 
must  use  technology  to  make  employees 
work  better.  For  those  that  fail  to  do  so, 
tbe  authors  warn,  "bankruptcy  wiS  be¬ 
come  easier  every  year.” 

It  should  thus  be  no  surprise  that  coa>- 
mumcation  among  and  between  human 
beings  is  the  ultimate  focus  of  this  book. 
The  authors  pound  away  at  this  theme, 
encouraging  extensive  iifonnatioo  gath¬ 
ering  and  careful  thou^t  to  devdoping 
and  implementing  a  system  to  guarantee 
that  users  wiD  "own”  tbe  system  and, 
therefore,  put  it  to  work.  They  also  dnl- 
lenge  IS  departments  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communicatioo  open  with  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

There  is  certainly  enou^  reality  in 
CompuUruing  tite  Corporation  to  makf> 
the  New  Information  A^  sound  film  it  got 
berejustintime. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
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Technicall 


Ep$am  mtnducts  two  ntw  laser  printers,  inehidmg  one  with  Adobe* 
/^stscTipt*nis  new.  high  performance  Postscript  printer  dramatic  • 
oily  cuts  the  time  it  takes  to  process  or  “rasterize"  complex  images. 


Powered  by  industry- 
standard  microproces- 
I,  Epson’s  new  line 
desktop  PCs  includes 
Intel’s  fastest  brain.- 
chUd—the  4867 


iiPgf^^H^Epton  PC  is  easy.  A  simple  twist  if  a  knob  is  all  it  takes  to  open  the  case 


To  witness  the  intelUgent  advances  and  insightful  engineering  of  Epson*  computer  systems  and  laser  printers,  visit 


Building  a  no-compromise  JS6SX  notebook  computer  it  no  smaU 
feat.  Especially  one  that  wei^  a  mere  5.8  pounds  and  features 
a  20  or  40MB  hard  drive,  3.5''floppy  drive,  page-white  VGA 
screen  and  large,  comfortable-size  keyboard. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work? 


A  file  server 
with  a  future. 
Epson's  new 
EISA  Series 
tower  has  in- 
terchangeable 


Epson's  meticulous  motherboard  design  packs  more  performance 
in  less  space,  improves  reliability  and  places  VGA  on  board, 
leainng  an  extra  expansion  slot  for  xuhaiever  else  you  have  m  mind. 


Booth  1178/East  Hall  at  COMDEX  this  November.  You  won!t  be  disappointed. 


boards  that  let 
you  easily  up- 


386''/S3MHz 
computer  to  a 
486125 M»i. 
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CAiENDAR 


■.(«17)a3-3SM. 


The  2Dd  Natiaaal  ED(  SystoM  Cooierciice  A  Eifaibit  wfll  take  pbce  Dec  3*5  St  the 
Whwhimtfln.  D.C.  ffihoo  A  Ibwen.  The  cooference  indudes  more  thsn  40  coocur- 
reit  wmon  presenfifinns  by  electroBic  diU  inrrrrhifige  users  and  coosultaats,  as 
«el  as  scndor  eihAitt,  Keynote  qieatos  from  the  umt  conununity  are  Robert  Fer- 
kenhoffo<SeantRoebock^Ca.MaaHoppcrofAmericapAiriine8aDdCarolB.Hai- 
lett.  coonMnoer  of  the  U..S.  CusUms  Sefvi^ 

More  liAvinatioa  is  avaflaUe  from  the  The  Efectromc  Data  Interchange  Assoda* 
tioo.  Atenndria.  Vk  (703)  83SA042. 


••r.  Bomk  htov.  $-•  —  CoMaet:  XniC  tat  Mvwkk. 

MJ.  (SOO)  762- 


Stt  On.  CaH..  No*.  54  —  Anpvo 

.Ciit(41»«S1.7IT4. 


Utati.No*.S>7  — C»- 
Advta.  Go.  (404)  220- 


*•0.  New  Yail;  No*.  M  —  Cottct:  War- 
PBUMi«Carp..lteak.'ta»(n3)9744e37. 


>Ttae- 

MO.  Ark..  No*.  M  —  Caeicf  OCM  fiilniMiiiiiiii  Of¬ 
fice.  Ookeo.  Mek  013)475-0332. 


OUfclWNMrtOieiiwe  _  _ 

5-7  —  Cottact  Oiciul  Andover.  Mim.  (SOO)  «-rir«nr  f 


ff.  Qta^  No*.  7  —  Ceetact: 
.  Soolfapan.  Cona.  (303)  3S»- 


NOV  4  10 


ik(7anis4-ssss. 

Mte  m.  Alktts.  No*.  4S  >  Ca«act:  Gaie.  CMc^ 

acsu)f4«^ia 


wl.  No*. 
Mm  VerdM.  Can. 


ISBN  WHk.  Uodon.  No*.  S-9  —  ICl  Eorope. 
Lcodeo.  EnikodCOl  t)41 01 09)5111 


CoMpoMr.  OOHm  SyMoMi  S  SnndMi  CoaOor- 

mm.  Hnokeo.  No*.  7-0 — finoMf  Sho*  Anhca  Idao- 
apeeaeat.  Homuo.  TMaa  13)  S9IM397. 


mm.  Miagtai,  Vk..  No*.  0-7  —  Contact:  Tno  AMma, 
ACM.  New  Yortu  N.Y.  01 3)009-7440. 


COMPETITIVE  CHECKUST 


Dopcriytioii  ^ 

REAUA  COBOL 

coBoua* 

COBOIJ2  WORKBENCH* 

U.5.  bsl  price 

S99S 

$900 +  $95  for  editor 

$3,290 

Autofnabc  distribubon  of  product  upgrades 

YES 

FOR  SOME  CUEIW 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTS 

Benchmvk  compiJc-and-link  speed 

29  sec 

OtfowsfMler) 

1  min.  14  sec. 

1  min.  14  sec. 

Benchmark  execuhon  speed 

4adB.ll.49CC 
(4J  ttoses  Inter) 

18  min.  17.2  sec. 

18  min.  17.2  sec. 

Benchmark  executable- HJe  size 

lOtrTlJ  bytes 
OBliBCf  toullcr) 

262286  bytes 

262288  bytes 

Benchmark  source  available  for  revieiv 

YES 

NO 

NO 

DOS  memory  extender  induded 

YES 

NO 

YES 

No-charge  nm-(ime  for  DOS  memory  extender 

YES 

NO 

NO 

No-charge  EBCDIC  support  under  CICS  and  IMS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

OSf2  Presentation  Manager  support 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Dynamic  Link  Library  support  under  DOS  and  OS/2 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Oiaket  support  (or  IBM  vs  COBOL. 

VS  COBOL  B.  ANSI-74,  ANSI-6S.  rt 

*  Swfcwiarw  rwwpndwli  Cipiyidiiindit  iMwuJwnyaiidlr^ti 

YES 

rt>  ef  dor  ccipcrM  heUtrv 

YES 

YES 

Micro  Focus  wanb  you  to  think  you  have  to  choose  between  the  limits  of  COBOL/2 
and  the  cost  of  Workbench.  Not  true. 

Realia  gives  you  the  hjgh-end  product  at  low-end  cost  You  get  all  the  speed  and 
features  you  need  in  a  COBOL  compiler  for  the  PC.  And  you  don't  have  to  read  a 
loot  of  manuals  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 

Developing  and  maintaining  applications  on  the  PC  will  save  you  time  and  money. 

Choosing  Realia,  for  price  and  performance,  will  save  you  from  buyer's  remorse. 

Call  us  for  a  free  evahiaiion  of  the  Realia  programming  A  ■  ■ 

environment 

U.S.:  312046-0642-  U.IC.:  071(602-6066  -CANADA:  613/725-9212 


Mmb..  149*.  7-9  —  CflMirtT  Jqr  Odaae,  Mda  Grcwp, 
•.(fimdSS-lSTS. 


GetTheBestPC 

CDBtXEVENlFlr 

SVES\OUlVfc)NEY 


la.  Ne*.  7-9  —  C(MW  Doivi/SoMh.  Stankerd,  Com. 
(203)964-000(k 


h  CMando.  9k..  No*.  7-9 


RodnOn.  Md.  (901)34(M977. 

OSAtt- A^tiA  CML.  No*.  7-10  —  CcMaet  GG/US. 
Bethndk  Md.  (301)  4SM200. 

tap*  Cmrm  CMap  *90.  Bepog.  Owi.  )to«.  S-13  — 
CoaMet:  R«b  AMm,  R 
001)989-7900. 


ffictay.  RC.  No*.  9-10  —  CsMact:  Dr.  Fmk 
Ndifln*ar  Cdkge.  rwpli^iai.  Ky. 
(S02)40M)Sfi. 


N  O  V  .  1  1  -  1  7 


Stai*  7S.9.  Part  Nbrtk  Tcna.  No*.  11-14  —  Contact: 
Stan.  CkcifB.  11.012)944-0910. 

fillip  II  Cii  19111111. TttreMo.No*.lM4  —  Coa- 
lace  UA  DepMtanne  cf  Cnancroa.  OSce  of  CmbM. 
WiaM^ia.DX.(202)377-371S 


tatalanl  ‘SO.  Okroil.  Nov.  IMS  < 
Dorten.  ISM.  (313)271-9777. 


foMinwAiti  ‘90.  Im  Vepa.  Nov.  12-19 
TV  ktote*  Gcoop^  IkodhMi.  Mm.  (917)4499900. 


'90.  Nnw  YodL  No*.  U-19  — Cm- 
act  MiMo  Kata.  Conal  IlMory  CoMnr.  Corael  UMver- 
M7.  Illaa.Ry.  (007)  2S5-7157. 


i.  No*.  13-lS  —  C 
at  Coep..  lOlta  Hawai 


cm..  No*.  13-15  - 
Meaco^  Lm  AiWkco.  CMC.  013)  2193979. 


tea,  D.C..  No*.  IS-lt  —  Cwaart-  Coatanace 
USm.Si*(rSpriM.Md.(Ml)4494400. 


Ne*.  14-19 
(917)96&40S6. 


llwMtoa.  No*.  14-19  CoMaet;  BMaett  Data 
SoiMe.  Md. 091)79M299. 


NOV.  25  DEC 


Na*.  29^  ~  CnatKC  MeWfe  CMtaan,  KBB  CoMHlar 
Sodaty.MitkQnn.DX.  (202)271-1013. 

Wkaa  lapp.  OriMdk  Pk..  No*.  2930  ~  Como:  DeS- 
hklaiDlD.KBOBkdiel 
N.Y.(914)32931S7. 
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PRODUCT  SPOTUGHT 


UNIX  ON  THE  DESKTOP 

The  grass  is  getting  greener 


BY  WOXIAM  BRANDEL 

In  Jani^  1990,  I^ter  Mes¬ 
sina  did  more  than  just  hang 
a  new  calendar  on  the  wall  of 
his  New  York  (rfBce.  The 
first  vice-president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  tdecomrounicatk»s  at 
Royal  Alliance  Associates,  a 
brcAaage  and  insurance 
firm,  was  informed  that  the 
company  had  he^  acquired 
by.  the  Sunamerica  family  of 
companies. 

While  roost  acquisitions  i^e- 
sent  headaches  for  information 
systems  managers,  this  oas  was 
a  migraine.  Messina's  group  was 
informed  that  it  had  three 
months  to  completely  revamp  its 
computing  structive  —  eveiy- 
thing  frmn  the  mainframe  to  its 
IBM  I^rsooal  Computers. 

At  the  time,  all  of  Messina's 
users  —  112  customer  service 
and  money  market  representa¬ 
tives  —  were  using  AT&T  6539 
split-screen  terminals.  More 
than  40  of  them  used  PCs  for 
word  processing  and  spread¬ 
sheet  applications.  All  told,  users 
were  deiling  with  17  different 
software  packages  and  were 
connected  to  an  SM  3090  mam- 
frame,  an  IBM  4300  minicom¬ 
puter  and  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  6310. 

With  time  running  out  in 
April,  Messina  tried  accommo¬ 
dating  haste  with  ^phficatioo 
and  sold  Royal  Alliance  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  centralized  desktop 
concept — based  on  Unix. 

“They  said,  Tme.  You  have 
two  weeks,'  "Messina  says. 

During  the  next  weekend, 
Mesana  got  rid  of  the  IBM  and 
Conqnq  Computer  Corp.  PCs 
and  in^alled  a  Sun  htoosys- 
terns,  Inc.  390  file  server  run¬ 
ning  University  d  California  at 
Berkeley  Unix  4.2  to  support  the 
AT&T  6500  terminals. 

He  centralized  his  users  and 
gave  them  access  to  the  same 
word  processing  and  ^ead- 
sbeet  applications  in  Unix  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  pc^xilar  DOS  prod¬ 
ucts  that  a  thM  of  them  had 
already  been  uang. 

The  £a(^  that  these  commer¬ 
cial  DOS  applications  were  avail¬ 
able  under  Unix  was  the  real  key 
to  a  smooch  and  rapid  transttioo, 
accor&ng  to  Messiiia. 

spin-screen  terminals. 


Bnntettta  free-iaiice  writer  bised  B 


we  were  able  to  give  all  the  bro¬ 
kers  access  to  the  same  applica¬ 
tions,"  Messina  says.  "Ai^  with 
Lotus  [i-2-3]  and  WordPerfect 
availabie  on  Unix,  I  didn't  need 
the  40  or  so  PCs  anymore.  At  the 
same  time,  everyone  who  didn’t 
have  a  PC  was  able  to  use  it  on 
their  terminaL  As  far  as  v\at  us¬ 
ers  saw  on  the  screen,  they 


didn't  see  anything  different" 

But  what  was  under  the  hood 
was  very  different  indeed,  in¬ 
cluding  foster  processing,  more 
robust  networking  and  scalabi- 
Uty. 

"This  system  gives  us  more 
horsepower  than  we  could  have 
ever  tried  to  achieve  with  a  PC 
LAN,"  be  says,  "and  not  even 
near  the  cost." 

The  Royal  AUiance  situatkm 
represents  a  landmark  for  Unix. 
No  longer  do  hardware  veixlors 
such  as  Sun  have  to  tdl  custom¬ 
ers  that  the  nK>st  popular  corn- 


able  to  them.  The  major  DOS 
applicatioos  have  made  the  Unix 
transfo’,  including  Lotus  Devd- 
(^Moent  Corp.’8  1-2-3  ^ead- 
sbeet  ^ficrQeoft  Corp.’s  Kficro- 
soft  Word.  WordPerfect  Corp.’8 
WordPerfect  word  processing 
package,  Autodesk,  1^'s  Auto- 
cad,  Asht(»-Tate  Cmp.’8  Dbase, 
Borland  Intenatioaai’s  Paradox 
and  Informix  Corp.'s 
Wmgz,  just  ,  to  name  a 


Mp  * 

And  no  longer  do  Unix  advo¬ 
cates  have  an  excuse  for  not 
making  it  in  Fortune  1,000  firms 
—  on  the  desktop,  anyway. 

"Pretty  much  aD  the  personal 
productivity  stuff  that  you  would 
want  on  Unix  is  out  there,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Knowles,  a  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  Salomon  bri¬ 
ers  in  N^  Yoik.  "Once  you 
have  a  Lotus  ^eadsheet.  a 
WordPerfect  and  a  database  like 
Bortaiid’s  P^oadox.  you’re  there. 
The  rest  tends  to  be  targeted  by 
industry  ~  and  that's  s^  a  ^ 
corporation  usually  develops  in- 


"We  are  stiD  predominantly  a 
DOS  shop  and  are  just  stickL^ 
our  noses  into  the  Unix  tent," 
says  P^^  Pfotteraon.  senior 
computer  systems  analyst  for 
endsiser  support  at  the  World 
Bank  in  New  York.  "But  as  we 
are  getting  more  of  our  users 
over  to  Unix,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
{leased  with  the  numl^  of  [X)S 
applications  that  have  crossed 
over  and  the  qieed  that  they  are 
getting  there." 

According  to  analysts  and 
vendors,  if  Unix  ever  had  a 
chance  to  penetrate  the  desktop, 
its  time  is  now.  OS/2,  once  the 
DOS  heir  apparent,  htt  foiled  to 
dominate  that  territory.  Europe, 
where  Unix  has  established  a 
stronger  user  base  than  in  the 
U.S..  presents  a  booming  busi¬ 
ness  environmeot. 

Closer  to  home,  the  aDure  of 
U.S.  govemmeot  contracts  are 
pulling  commercial  DOS  vendors 
into  Unix  devdopmeoL  Orem, 
Utah-based  WordPerfect  first 
cracked  the  Unix  market  in 
March  1968  to  run  on  govern¬ 
ment-owned  NCR  Corp.  Tower 
systems.  Today.  WordPerfect  is 
ported  to  more  than  a  dozen  fla¬ 
vors  of  Unix  and  has  more  devel¬ 
opers  working  on  Unix  than 
C^2,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and 
DEC’S  ^^kS  operating  system. 

Other  devdopers  are  fdkm- 
ing  suit.  "We  now  have  a  special 
marketing  branch  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  that  is  dedicated  to 
bidding  on  government  proj¬ 
ects,"  says  Chris  man¬ 

ager  of  Unix  product  marketing 
at  Lotus  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"It  wasn’t  like  s  General  Mo- 
ton  or  Ford  came  to  us  and  said, 
Tve  got  to  have  1,000  copies  of 
1-2-3  on  Unix,’  ’’  V^aight  sa^ 
"It  was  more  like  a  Ford  coming 
to  us  and  saying,  'I’m  one  of  your 
largest  PC  customers,  and  1  have 
a  large  population  of  ei^ioeers 
running  &io  workstations  or 
others,  and  they  need  a  good  of¬ 
fice  automatioo  suite.’ " 

A  second  reason  developen 
are  locddng  into  Unix  pastures  is 
the  growth  forecast  far  that  mar- 
Iwt.  Software  vendors  such  as 
Asbtoo-Tate  that  have  made 
their  millioos  in  the  DOS  market 
are  kxddng  at  the  growth  in  the 
Unix  segment,  not  at  an  installed 
base  that  needs  to  be  served. 
Ka  Rbie,  Unix  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  Aditon-Tate’i  Dbase 
product,  bdieves  the  Unix  per¬ 
sonal  database  market  wiQ 


merdal  api^icatioiis  are  unavail-  teroaUy,  anyway. 
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UNIX  ON  THE  DESKTOP 


fRi*  bjr  50%  to  lOOM  ttii  ]far. 

~Ai  a  cotfir.  jraa  kai«  to 
eapad  tka  bnajaw"  KUe  aara. 
TooeaatiaaaaMctwitkaiiatt- 

Ben  ■OMIIT  fCaMBRI  IM  1%^ 

DOS." 

Acoorfag  (0  Jodkli  Anita, 
aa  aadtrat  at  hirida  Se^WU’s 
OtSoe  ConaotiBg  Gnav,  a  aiar 
kal  raaaank  flna  ia  Boaton,  tha 
taoTCOtat  10  Uaia  leadta  (ran 
nn  aaak  iadtatiT  ■ 

Oae.  Ae  aaya,  ia  coda-niiiBg 
ftoiaiat]!.  Tka  odier  ia  oaen' 
gnaanjugalanii  aMiOS^ 

Harwia  layi  that  dewloom 
■era  akaadynitiQf  aaw  Mkto- 
aaft  HWowa  Vetaoe  SO  and 
0S9  pnttaaa  ■  C  Aa  a  leauit, 
nonof  to  Uaii  war  aot  lifficiilt, 
coaipand  wilb  tnaatata^  cade 
aiittaataNatacaliatoa  Uaiaap- 
picataa.  Nemttitfca.  tmtag 
a  DOStaaed  iBifc  align  ado 
Uaiaiaiiaadt. 

"Nfe  Ad  a  M  of  optiaaaatiaa 

far  tke  pladgnn,  tte  pcofi-  _ 

BE'HWtfataia.  "Todoa 
file  reliiaae  oa  a  Sparc  ar^ 
cfiitectBre.  «e  had  to  do 
be"bf-fioe  edks  becBB 
the  dtta  Qe  fanmti  <rf  l'2-3 
we  deaCDed  ki  the  hte)  0- 
chatectm.” 

The  oode  coomnoo  ha 
the  dEect  of  sloviof  down 
the  pendyt.  espediBy  in 
terma  of  video  periormance. 

*D06  ia  aynchronoua; 

Unn  ia  aynchroouua,**  says 
dob  Kn^,  mioaier  ot 
Und  daintaa  devetepanmt 
at  Eficroeoft.  **The  user 
nakei  an  apat  with  an  ^ 
picatioo  deaigned  for  DOS, 
aod  it  goes  off  looking 
aroond  the  Uod  np^twij  ^ 
ten  and  then  eveatiia^  go»nw« 


not  have  to  aake  a  00S>tO"Und 
tnodtioB  Bk  other  DOS  vbi- 
dm.  Aotocad  cnedly  rant  OB 
UiiiE,  Ukiii.  Xenn/SCO,  Sin 
OS  and  Hewlett-Padard  Co. 
Apolo  OrvWoB’a  •  an  A- 

EmBtfiamaodUad. 

“h^a  actialjr  eewer  to  get  out 
a  Und  producte"  aagra  John 
Focbea,  menager  of  Una  prod* 
iicta  at  Antodeafc.  devefop 
OB  a  Sia  woakatation  becauee  of 
the  debugging  eimraameat  and 
then  move  k  over  to  DOS.'* 
Olhera  beve  ahrU*wrapped 
thed  appfiotiGB  code  to  tig^ 
for  DOS  that  th^  are  finding  the 
trandtiaB  to  Undformidable. 

For  enople,  Bordatar  Inter- 
nitianal  aiTi  it  would  like  to 
have  IB  applicatioB  that  nma  on 
UoBL  “TV  aaKmbly  language 
caanot  be  parted,"  aaya  Atoy 
Muter,  a  maiketing  manager  at 
the  Naveto.  Caif.-baaed  cornpa- 
oy.  "We  are  aheady  big  m  gov- 


Nonraod  then 

MortpmpklU9€OS/ZDOSaM4 
MadjitQ$kugmllmrdmkl9p$tkttmUiut: 
ktmem’.cumntmidpfmpiKlneMsmnU 
k  w  <<nm  aOtdm  MportssM 


back  to  you.  There  ia  a  diSerence 


"la  the  PC  world,  you  juat 
take  over  the  hardware  and  go 
right  to  the  video  registen  on 
the  PC,"  Insight  aiya.  "inth 
Unia.  you  are  twice  removed 
from  the  opentiBg  aystem.  The 
video  code  ii  writtea  to  the  win- 


writea  to  the  opmting  syatem. 
which  writea  to  the  haidwiie. 

"Aa  a  reault,  when  runaing 
1-2*3  wMt  video  perfamaBce  OB 
a  Sparc  syatem,  file  performance 
waa  dote  to  that  of  our  DOS  ver- 
Bon  oo  a  386-baaed  Com- 
paq/2$."  WMght  contmufs 
‘Without  video  on  that  12.5- 
MIPS  Sun.  we  were  much  foster 
io  terns  of  raw  performance." 

On  Hb  Wight  aMa 

There  ia  an  igmhot  to  thw,  how¬ 
ever.  "TW  tooh  make  Unbc  a  lot 
earner  to  deal  with  OQce  it's  over 
there."  Wnigbt  aaya.  '‘On  the 
SuD  system,  we  had  to  develop 
for  three  different  producta  opti- 
miaed  for  tinee  <Mfaeia  hard* 
ware  architecturea.  But  k  wasn’t 
that  bad  juat  a  common 
aoorce  tree  io  Unix." 

Autodeak's  Autocad  product 
waacaeof  the  kicky  ooea.  Be* 
cauae  the  eonpany  developed 
the  application  od  a  Unix-baaed 
mtm  from  the  begmmg,  k  dU 
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emmwa  sdes  and  have  a  great 
intereat  in  developing  products 
and  taking  advantage  of  our 
presence.  There  is  a  group  of 
people  in  Una  company  who  are 
fintrated  about  it” 

"There  ia  definitely  a  grow¬ 
ing  intereat  in  Unix  now  that 
commercial  tppHrationi  are  ma- 
hing  the  croaaover.”  Hurwkx 
aaya.  "But  k’a  happening  in  bits 
and  pieces  •  k'a  not  juat  ooe  b^ 


even  want  to  do  some  aortmg  in 
10  minatea  or  leaa  ob  a  360M- 
byte  dmfaase,  a  PC  can’t  do  k. 
Youl  joat  bog  the  ptpceaaor.  It 
needs  more  horsepower." 

Meamdale.  some  users  are 
uDwiffing  to  wait  for  the  unprov¬ 
en  OS/2. 

"We  are  here  to  support  the 
biisinfM,  and  we  are  in  a  com- 
petkive  buimees,"  Messina 
ssya.’Tneedtohsvetbespplica- 
tiona  and  my  people  working  00 
them  today." 

‘Tye  played  around  with 
OS/2,  and  I  wasn't  impressed," 
saysDBrylJooes,IScommunica- 
tioQS  manager  at  the  South  San 
Frandsco  Mice  Deptrunect.  "I 
need  the  Bplicatioos  now.  and ! 
have  budget  restrictioos.  That 
rules  out  OS/2." 

Jones  it  also  enjoying  coet 
savings.  Users  at  the  police  de- 
psrtmecx  work  oo  dumb  tenm- 
oah  connected  to  Intel  80386- 
and  I4864iaaed  servers, 
■  runniog  The  Santa  Crux  Op- 
entiao’s  Xenia  2.3.2.  The 
system  is  loaded  with  a 
Ili^kgx  database  snd  Word- 
perfect 

In  one  arrangement. 
Jooes  is  supporting  16  users 
00  one  $8,000  server,  in- 
dutfing  software  and  print- 
er-ebaring  e<tutpnn>nt  On  a 
PC  LAN,  it  would  cost  him 
an  average  of  $2,500  per 
uaer. 

Jooes  adds  that  daily 
maintenance  is  eased  ’We 
don’t  have  to  put  the  burden 
of  file  maintenance  oo  the 
user,  and  we  aren't  stuck 
wHh  the  training,"  be  says. 
"On  Unix,  backups  are  automat¬ 
ed  by  the  system  administrator, 
and  meanwhile,  the  users  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  the  applka- 
tioos.  Definkely  the  way  to  go. " 

But  not  everyooe  sees  such 


N.Y.-baaed  accfanting  firm  that 
uses  WordPerfect  Venfoo  4.2. 
'TheFe  is  a  di^  problem  if  you 
want  to  go  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems.  We  have 
to  UM  the  little  labdi  that  they 
send  you  to  make  the  djatinction 
clear." 

The  problem  gets  exacerbat¬ 
ed  when  ADoway  takes  a  floppy 
disk  with  files  off  the  Unix  sys¬ 
tem  and  tries  to  run  the  appb^ 
tion  oo  her  IBM  PC^aoqatifale 
portable  system  at  home.  "It 
gets  coofurfng,"  she  says. 


T! 


This  problem  could  be  over¬ 
came  by  ooe  of  Unix’s  gr^test 
strengths:  grai^iical  user  inter¬ 
faces  based  on  the  X  Window 
System.  Mnting  and  dicking 
could  erase  the  function  key 
problem  for  most  appbcalioos. 

"Let's  face  it:  M)fde  aren't 
moving  over  to  Unix  for  its  coot- 
maod  fine,"  Forbes  says.  "But 
then,  if  you  use  a  GUL  your  per¬ 
formance  takes  about  a  20%  to 
40%  hit  and  puts  it  at  about  the 
same  level  of  a  PC.  And  with  An- 
tocad,  we  can  suck  up  as  much 
performance  as  a  workstatioa 
candefiver." 

"We  definitely  have  coocems 
about  developing  a  product  to 
nm  00  an  X  windowing  GUI." 
Kruger  says.  "You're  talking 
about  a  lot  of  horsepower." 


Despite  thia,  ahe  says,  the 
for  Unbi  to  get  to  the 
deafctop  ia  wide  open,  especially 
because  OS/2  ia  fafl^  to  cap¬ 
ture  users’ beaits  and  mindi. 

"Appiicatioiia  Bke  databases , 
spreadabeeti  and  graphka  have 
got  to  move  upward,  aome- 
wbere."  Hurwitx  says.  "Enople 
want  to  OM  the  appbcationa  they 
know,  and  Unix  » letting  them 
make  their  move." 

'  Chie  of  the  moat  reatrictive 
aspects  of  DOS  is  that  k  wai  de¬ 
signed  with  Intel  Corp.  8086  or 
8088 proceaacn  in  nand.  both  of 


Hurry  aio^ 

Mmhen  efVmfimm,  tkt  woridwidt  association  of  Unix  itsm,  agm 
^stoMdaHxoffextsartmomagiMOuri^^ftetionbuttoodmdly 

Qiaasa,,  Qipraaiaaaar* 


Dmctdriver  Wtodowiwg 

iaterf —  —* - 

3.2% 


dealers'  ihcfvea?  According  to  a 
recent  study  condncied  by  OMR 
Groitp,  Inc.  n  Tocoato,  only  8% 
of  2,750  U.&  companies  on  the 
desktop,  compared  with  10%  for 
OS/2  aixl  65%  far  DOS,  current¬ 
ly  have  Unix  installed. 

'The  story  of  Unix  on  the 
dmktop  is  another  diapter  in  the 
bigger  problem  of  the  sralahlr 
operating  system.  Without  ooe 
standard,  the  market  and  users 
win  contsnie  to  be  (fivided  and 
forced  to  make  choicea. 

"Until  there  is  ooe  standard 


fflS SYSTEM 
gives  us  more 
power  than  we 
could  iuve . . .  with  a 
PC  LAN  and  not  even 
near  the  cost.” 

PETER  MESSINA 
ROYAL  ALLIANCE 


tramgktrency  between  the  two 
versiooi  of  these  products.  De¬ 
spite  moet  vendors' claims  to  the 
wUcbnm  at  leas  than  one  milbon  'xontrary,  there  ve  a  few  things 
mstroctiona  per  second  (MIPS).  i  users  wfl]  have  to  get  used  to 
Meanwhile,  the  Intel  I486 chip  if  when  they  use  tndkiooal  DOS 


DOW  churaing  at  10  MIPS. 

"If  you  thmk  of  the  Itmifatioos 
of  DOS  ~  Oe  the  S40K-byte 
memory  barrier,  the  bard 
Me,  I/O  performance.  lack  of  ae- 
ciffky  —  there  are  a  IM  of  dungs 
DOSPCaareaimplyjiiatootde- 
■gnedtodo,"Rhieaiys.  "ffyou 


appGcatioos  in  Unix.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Mkroaoft  Word  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  flicker  on  Unix  termi- 
nala  and  runs  at  a  sfovm  speed. 

"Our  Unix  keyboards  look 
the  same  as  a  PC  keyboard." 
aaya  Cheryl  AOoway.  IS  director 
at  Ronder  A  Legg,  a  Kingstoo. 
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However,  Yfraigbt  counters, 
that  is  ju^  the  point  with  Unix  — 
you  run  it  on  systems  with  horse¬ 
power,  such  as  reduced  instruc- 
tkn  set  computing-baaed  work- 
8tatian&.  “This  is  exactly  why  we 
are  spedficaOy  developing  for  a 
12.5-MZPS  Sun  workstation." 

All  of  tins,  of  course,  begs  the 
questioo:  If  Unix  is  so  great  and 
appbcatioo  developers  are 
scrpbting  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
actioa,  then  why  aren’t  mobs  of 
rioting  to  pull  it  off 


Unix  operating  astern  for  these 
developera  to  write  to.  commer- 
ctal  Unix  will  suffer,"  says  John 
Dunlde,  an  analyst  at  VRxkgroup 
Computing  in  Hampton,  N.H. 
"You  can  preach  the  virtues  of 
Unix:  scal^ty,  great  networfc- 
ing,  cbe^).  whatever.  But  try  to 
expUin  udiere  it’s  going  to  te  a 
few  years  down  the  road  —  you 
can’t  Who  is  going  to  buy  into 
thaL>" 

SvBn  dw  vlopmB  wf  roc# 

For  now,  developers  wiL  .All 
software  developent  contacted, 
with  the  exception  of  OS/2  advo¬ 
cate  KGcroaoft,  say  their  devel¬ 
opment  efforts  are  split  eveidy 
brtween  Unix  and  OS/2. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  wDik  to  do  be¬ 
fore  I  sell  $200  million  annually 
in  Unix."  RUe  says.  "Then,  we 
would  introduce  ^  Unix  i»rod- 
uct  first  But  foe  now,  I  can  say 
that  9000  the  Unix  product  can 
be  introduced  only  30  days  after 
tfaeDOSverskia." 

But  agam,  the  failure  of  OS/2 
to  capture  the  desktop  gives  the 
devetopers  another  migratioo 
path  to  fmtrated  DOS  users. 

"I  don't  want  to  apecotate." 
Rhie  says.  "But  let’s  just  say  I 
would  not  be  surpriaed  if  in  time 
my  revenues  from  Unix  ait 
greater  tiian  OS/2." 

"^’re  cryatal-baUing  here, 
but  there  tsa  ^  opportunity  for 
Unix  here  and  now,"  Forbm 
says.  "U  is  obvious  that  DOS  us¬ 
ers  have  to  migrate  tg)  some¬ 
where,  and  that  question  is, 
where?" 

"The  key  is  for  the  Unix  mar¬ 
ket  to  standardise  on  a  GUI, 
wliether  it  is  OSF/Motif  or  Open 
Look  or  whatever  ~  and  stick 
with  it,"  Forbes  says.  "If  they 
standardfae.  they  could  attract  a 
tremendous  manber  of  DOS  us¬ 
ers  to  come  over.  But  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  with  more  of  the  same  pc^ 
ticking,  that  wiD  give  OS/2 
application  developrat  and 
supportacfaancetocatchup."  • 
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A  programmer’s  view  of  C+ + 


FIRST  PERSON 


BY  ALEXIS  TATARSKY 

Programming  in  a  Unix 
cnvirooment  used  to  be 
Curly  devoid  of  choices, 
and  when  it  came  to  what 
language  to  program  in. 
there  was  DO  choice  at  aU: 

_ C  was  (t,  and  the  C  lan- 

guage  was  standard  acroas  hardware  pht- 
fonna  and  veniaos  of  Unix. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days.  Now 
there  are  several  veratons  of  die  C  lan¬ 
guage  to  choose  from,  mchating  ANSI  C 
and  object-ociented  veraioos  such  as  Ob¬ 
jective  CuidC+'f. 

Iol988,myfirm8electedC+-f  asits 
language  of  choice  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  efforts. 

The  C +  +  language  is  an  evohitfooary 
step  beyond  original  (Kemigan  and  Rit¬ 
chie)  C.  beyond  ANSI  C  and  into  object- 
oriented  tednnques  (see  story  this  page). 

Since  C -f  +  is  essentially  s  superset  of 
C.  moat  C  programs  wiD  run  virtually  un¬ 
changed  throi^  a  C+-1-  compiler.  C 
programmers  csn  lesm  the  langusge  in- 
erementaBy,  using  features  as  they  leain 
them  but  producing  real  code  sD  along. 

Abo,  existing  C  code  does  not  become 
obsolete:  As  modules  are  added  or  rewrit¬ 
ten,-  C+  +  features  can  be  used  while 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  code  unchanged. 

Thm  are  two  chases  of  difoonces 
between  C+  -F  and  C:  improvements  to 
the  original  language  and  the  additioo  of 
object-oriented  features.  Even  without 
using  the  object-oriented  aspects,  it  is  still 
worthwhile  to  use  C+  +  instep  of  C. 
The  most  vital  of  the  nooobject-oriented 
inmrovementsinchidethefoflowing: 

•  PoDCtioo  prototypes.  In  C.  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  mil  a  functiOQ  widi  the 
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wrong  number  or  order  of  parameters.  In 
C+  +  ,  functioo  prototypes  avoid 
thh  iwobleni.  Thw  prototypes,  which 
typimDy  appear  in  the  header  instract 
the  coimafor  about  the  number  types 
of  parameters  a  functiao  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

•  Overloaded  functiona.  Function  pro¬ 
totypes  also  make  it  possfole  to  perform 
fuflctkn  overiosding.  or  the  existence  of 
two  or  more  functions  with  the  same 
name.  Uaing  the  prototype,  the  compiler 
can  differentiate  betvreen  the  “over¬ 
loaded"  fuDctkms  based  on  the  types  of 
parameters  they  expect 

ANSI  has  adopted  function  prototypes, 
as  weD  as  several  other  features  of  C  4- -f , 
to  include  in  ANSI  C 

•  CsU-by-reference.  C+  +  passes  pa¬ 
rameters  by  reference  ntber  than  value, 
reducing  the  need  for  painters  —  one  of 
the  haHmaiks  of  the  C  language. 

•  In-line  fuactioos.  lnC+-F,  the  pre¬ 
processor  b  dr  fmphisiTfd  by  the  addi¬ 
tioo  of  m-boe  functions  and  true  constant 
dedarations.  An  in^me  functioo  b  better 
than  a  C  “ddefine’’  because  it  can  dieefc 
for  the  number  and  type  of  its  parameten 
and  have  a  true  return  value. 

The  real  edge  with  C+  +  ,  however, 
comes  when  you  use  its  object-oriented 
features:  “dasaes*’  and  “inberitaDce.*'  In 
C+  +,  the  term  class  refers  to  user-de¬ 
fined  structured  data  types.  Objects  are 
defined  as  instances  of  a  dssa,  as  the 
C  language  defimtioo: 

image:  /*  define  a  variable  age  of  type 

int*/ 

defines  “age"  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
type  “int." 

A  class  can  provide  (and  enforce)  data 
hiding  throu^  the  use  of  “private  mem¬ 
bers,"  which  are  fields  invisible  outside  of 
the  class  itself.  PiMc  members  provide 
an  imerface  to  the  private  data. 

A  class  defines  not  only  data  fields  but 
also  functions  that  can  act  on  objects  of 


the  dbas.  Such  “member  functioos”  can 
provide  a  put&  interface  to  the  private 
data  of  the  object  itadf. 

As  an  exunple,  here  b  a  daas  defini- 
tioo: 

dasa  stack!  private: 

char  stack— datifMAXl;  //aprivatedata 
item 

bttop:  //a  private  data  Hern 
pdiBc 

voidpuabftntx):  // a  public  operation 
intpopO:  //a  public  operation 
1: 

By  implementing  an  abstract  data  type 
by  using  public  interfocc  functions  and  a 
private  aet  of  data  repreaeming  the  state 
of  an  object,  the  progammer  can  sepa¬ 
rate  the  impleiDenUtioo  of  a  dasa  from  its 
pubbeinteffoue. 

Even  if  the  (private)  implementation 
changes,  the  interface  can  remain  exactly 
the  same;  Code  using  the  data  does  not 
even  have  to  be  recompiled.  Thb  hjgh- 
ligbta  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of 
C  +  + — its  maintainafaility. 

Different  daaaea  can  a^  have  mem¬ 
bers  Qnduding  meodrer  fametions)  of  the 
fawi^  'Hib  ehmifiBtes  the  “name 
space  poDmian"  problem  of  traditional  C. 

For  instance,  daaaea  and 

“truck*’ can  each  have  a  member  function 
“fudO."  and  the  compiler  wiD  understand 
which  one  b  being  invoked  by  the  con¬ 
text 

jd  my  747;  //defineajetobject 
truck  mack;  //define  a trude object 
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my747iuelCk  //invokea  the  fiid  functioo 
forajet 

mack.fueK);  //  invokes  the  fud  function 
fdratrudL 

‘'Inberitanoe"  refers  to  the  abttty  to 
“derive”  one  dam  from  anotiier.  If  one 
has  already  defined  a  daaa  caBed,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  “vehicle."  one  can  derive  a  daas 
from  vdnde,  such  as  “tnidL"  Objects  of 
truck  win  have  aB  the  characteriatka  cf 
objects  of  vdttde.  The  daas  truck  would 
add  characteristics  apeabc  to  trucka, 
such  as  groat  tonnage  1^  type  of  trailer. 

The  btest  version  of  C+  +  iQows  for 
“multiple  inberitaDoe.”  Thb  allows  a  pro¬ 
grammer  to  derive  one  daaa  from  more 
than  one  other  daaa:  Tnxk  may  be  de¬ 
rived  not  only  from  vehide,  but  also  frra 
“(head"  andfrom  “depreciable  asset” 

Cbaa  derivation  not  only  aOowa  (or 
during  of  cbaracterbtica  aid  fimctioos 
between  rhsspi  with  a  common  ancestor 
(“car"  and  frudi  midit  both  be  derived 
from  vehicle)  but  b  abo  a  ample  tedh 
nique  for  reuamg  existing  code. 

If  one  has  a  daaa  defined  for  truck,  one 
might  define  “bus"  in  term  of  trudi  rath¬ 
er  than  starting  over  again  from  vehicle: 
A  bua  b  like  a  truck,  except  that  it  (fiffera 
in  the  following  wayi. . . 

C+  +  program  are  centered  on  dasa 
tnerardnes.  Designing  the  daaaea  and 
their  interrebtion  (hierarchy)  b  the  most 
vital  phase  of  the  devdopmeot  cyde.  In 
our  experience.  C+  +  cuts  devdopmeot 
time  and  dramatically  reduces  masite- 
■nance  time  when  compared  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  language.  • 


The  darker  side 
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.  sCompaAfity  with  eibtiagC  code. 

On  the  oAm  hand,  the  bognige  itaelf  b  atffl  in  aoeae  flux,  with  new  (eatores 
bemg  added  and  ataDdvdbation  efforts  under  way  by  ANSI  and  ATff  T.  And 
wh3e  the  IngHgea  tiieaiadfea  are  congiatiNr,  many  took  ded^ed  to  work 
withCdoiiatyetbiveC+  +  Btetfacea 
b  addkiao.  ttie  aomber  d  prafideot  C+ +  programners  b  stfl  amafl.  Even 

fort  Rather  than  tfamkaig  ahont  the  logical  prooedoral  flow  of  the  program,  the 
analy  it’s  attention  biaateadgNan  to  dfjjgi^  the  data  "ohjecti"  on  which  the 
profraai  b  to  perform.  Along  with  the  objeete  themaelvee  are  the  operations 
(abo  caBed  methods  or  functiona)  that  are  to  be  performed  00  the  object!.  Thb 
object-orieoled  vpcnedi — in  wbch  the  data  b  oentral — makes  for  robnet  md 


Lastly,  ddMggiog  C +  + code  can  be  (fifficnlt  becaaae  many  ddnggra  do  not 
undentand  the  coooept  of  dees,  ktimritaoce,  virtual  functiona  and  other  C+  + 
feetmee.  Inatead.  one  hae  to  debng  the  C  code  generated  by  the  C +  +  interpret¬ 
er — code  whicfabififficult  to  iiiq»  to  the  C+  + source. 
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UNK  ON  THE  DESKTOP 


Toward  a  friendlier  view 


Looking  Clots and  X.desktop  art  two  ways  to  look  at  Unix 


PRODUCT 
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_ BYmVIDFlEDLER 

Fteople  tdO  tend  to  feer  Unix’s  "hundreds 
(rf  cooBDiods."  WeU.  it's  true;  Unix  d^ 
hm  hundieds  (rf  cocnmuds.  It's  abo 
true,  hoirever,  that  most  usen  wifl  never 
need  to  lettn  and  use  more  than  two  doK> 
en  —  the  same  number  and  type  of  com¬ 
mands  they  use  00  MS-DOS,  MVS  or  any 
other  operating  system. 

Old  perceptioos  die  hard,  however, 
and  oniy  a  ratScally  new  user  ioterfoce 
may  convince  people  that  Unix  ia.fioaIly 
usahle  by  mere  roortab.  That’s  why  Sun 
Microsyatenis,  Inc.  introduced  its  Open 
Look  graphicai  user  internee  and  Open 
Softww  FoundatioD  (OSF)  roded  out  Hs 
OSF/Modf. 

What  ia't  ahrayi  apparent  amidst  the 
hoopla,  however,  is  that  Op»  Look  and 
htoif  are  not  user*orieoted  interbees  in 
the  same  way  as.  say.  Mkrosolt  Corp.'s 
Windows  VenioQ  3.0.  Instead,  they  are 


platfbrina  with  a  "look  and  feel”  tbatal- 
low  developers  to  write  software  for 
them,  this  software  then  uses  the  built-in 
fuDctkns  provided  by  the  underlying  in- 
terbees  to  handle  such  thitigs  as  ki’^h 
and  mouse  interbemg. 

Several  developers  have  taken  this  erne 
step  further,  writing  a  user-oriented  — 
rather  than  programmer-orienled 
graphic^  interface  to  Unix  that  utilizes 
the  bdlities  of  one  or  more  of  un¬ 
derlying  graphical  imerbees.  Such  pro¬ 
grams,  might  be  termed  "user  GUIs”  to 
dbdngutsb  them  ftom  the  lower  level  tn- 
terbees  such  as  Modf  and  Open  Look  (see 
chart). 

While  there  have  been  a  numb^  of 
menu  systems  and  ftiendly  front  ends 
available  for  Unix  over  the  years,  they 
were  intended  for  ordinary  charWter- 
based  terminals  rather  thm  worksta- 
tktti. 

The  new  graphical  user  interbees  are 
few  in  number  and  spedftcally  inteaded 
for  woflcstations  or  personal  computers 
running  higb-resohitioo  workstatioa  soft¬ 
ware.  Two  leading  exan^iles  are 
Qasa  from  Viiix  Software,  inc.  b  Reston. 
Vl.  and  X.deaktop  from  Da  Ltd.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  UK. 

Both  products  are  Motif-compkiant  and 
aifiiere  to  F^3aix.  OSF  and  XlOfea  stan- 
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dards.  While  they  are  somewhat  similar  in 
many  ways,  they  will  most  likety  appeal  to 
two  (fifferenc  uaer  types. 

Both  products  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  random-eccess  memory. 
X.desktop’8  execubUe  size  is  between 
250K  and  400K  bytes,  and  a  minimum  of 
2M  to  4M  bytes  if  RAM  is  required  for 
X.deskt(v  to  fuDCtko.  Binary  code  on 
Looking  Glass  uses  about  600K  bytes, 
and  it  requires  4M  Mes  of  RAM. 

How^^,  Looking  Glass  seems  to  be 
the  bster  of  the  two  products,  with  a 
prietazy  tool  kit  that  enables  it  to  run  at  a 
blinding  qieed.  X.desktop  uses  Motifs 
tod  kit 

On  Looking  (Ha».  the  user  is  first  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  screen  that  dt^ibys  several 
windows,  including  a  home  directory.  On 
both  products,  applications  are  chom  by 
cbcldng  on  an  iran,  although  Looking 
C^ss  aflovm  you  to  uae  either  icons  or 
names.  Both  vendors  say  the  next  version 
of  their  producb  will  support  colorable 
icons. 

One  difierence  in  screen  appearance  is 
that  with  Looking  Glass,  you  are  present¬ 
ed  with  the  home  directory 
when  you  boot  up  the  system. 
On  Kdesktop,  the  user  sees 
the  desktop  as  be  left  it 
In  its  current  version, 
Xde8kt<9’8  Help  capabilities 
are  to  use.  The  user  sim¬ 
ply  clk^  an  icon  to  pull  up  a 
dialogue  box.  Version  3.0, 
due  out  in  January,  will  offer 
context-sensitive  Help  with 
graphics. 

Visix  says  Looking  Glass 
Version  2,  due  out  next 
month.  wiD  offer  a  context- 
sensitive,  hypertext-based 
Help  system  accessible  via  a 
hot  key.  Besides  Help  func¬ 
tions.  the  new  version  win  also  provide  a 
"tree  view”  of  the  file  ^rstem  and  the 
ability  to  save  specific  desfoop  layouts  by 
name. 

Where  the  products  differ  is  in  their 
customiation  abilities  and  techniques.  On 
Looking  (Jlass,  users  can  specify  their 
preferences  and  options  to  a  very  detailed 
d^ee.  For  instance,  it  has  an  interactive 
window  proportioo  and  color-setting  facil¬ 
ity  as  w^  as  an  integrated  icon  editor  for 
those  who  require  extra  customization  for 
the  more  than  450  icons  supplied. 

AO  customization  can  be  performed  by 
the  end  user  because  it  is  irtteractive,  with 
thesystemofferingpromptsandusersre- 
^Kmding  by  dkJdog  on  an  icon.  First-time 
users  should  be  able  to  use  the  product 
witboat  customiation  after  reading  the 
user's  manual. 

The  degree  to  which  you  can  custom¬ 
ize  Xdesktop,  however,  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  Looking  (jiass.  Far  beyond 
custofnmng  icons,  it  allows  you  to  assign  a 
text  editor,  such  as  Microsoft  Wbrd  or 
WordPerfect  from  WordPerfect  Corp.,  to 
each  of  your  files.  You  can  also  set  up  the 
system  to  execute  a  string  of  mynmaf^ 
siiDply  by  diddog  on  an  icon. 

It  would  be  up  to  a  programmer  or  a 
very  experienced  user  to  go  into  the 
Qes  to  make  these  Qrpes  of  changes. 

C^oofiguntioo  is  abo  more  complex  on 
Xuksktop.  In  fact.  Looking  Glass 
only  with  a  user’s  guide,  while  Xdesktop 
also  applies  a  configuratioo  guide.  Both 
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companies  say  tbetr  products  are  ready  to 
run  when  delivered. 

Although  the  customizing  needs  to  be 
done  by  someone  other  than  the  typical 
eod  user,  the  result  is  a  simpler  looking 
system.  Whereas  Looking  Glass  at  fvst 
glance  appears  to  be  the  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  of  the  two  products,  IXI's  d^gn  phi¬ 
losophy  seems  to  be  "keep  it  simple." 

Xdesktop’s  interface  is  targeted  at 
less  sophisticated  users  who  want  to  work 
with  an  easy-to-use,  Macint08h-8t)de 
graphical  representation  of  a  desktop. 
Looking  Gla^  may  have  more  appeal  for 
the  Unix  power  user  or  system  adminis- 
trator. 

Looking  Glass  is  bundled  with  Pyramid 
Technology  Corp.'s  file  servers  and  will 
run  on  workstations  from  Data  C^nerai 
Corp.,  Intergraph  C^orp..  Stardent  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc..  Motorola,  Inc.  and  Sequent 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  as  well  as  Intel 
<^orp.  60386-ba$ed  PCs  under  Interac¬ 
tive  Systems  (^orp.'s  386/IX. 

X.desktop  is  bundled  with  The  Santa 


Cruz  f^ieratiaa's  Open  Desktop,  the  IBM 
RISC  System/6000  and  l^rsooal  Sys- 
tein/2  with  AIX  as  weO  as  woikstatiofls 
from  Unisys  (^..  Motorcria,  NCR  Corp. , 
Tektronix,  Inc.,  NTC  Technologies.  InL, 
Panasonic  Co.  and  Dell  Computer  Cc^. 

Both  products  run  on  all  popular  work¬ 
stations  from  Sun,  Digital  Equipment 
Coq)..  Hewlett-hickard  Co.’s  Apo^  Di- 
visioQ.  Mips  Computer  Sy^ems,  Inc.  and 
Sony  Microsystems  Cb. 

Looking  Glass  costs  ftooi  $595  to 
$1,295,  depending  on  the  type  of  plat¬ 
form,  about  $3(X)  per  user.  Annual 
maintenance  fees  run  $99  per  user  and  in¬ 
clude  a  toll-free  number  for  phone  sup¬ 
port. 

X.deaktop  costs  $495  for  a  single  user, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  ptatform.  Prices 
dn^  when  ordering  ticenses  in  quantity. 
An  annual  su^xirt  contract  costs  about 
15%  of  ti  e  iicoise  fee  and  includes  hot 
line  support  via  besimile,  electronic  mail 
or  telephone  as  weO  as  ftee  product  up¬ 
grades  and  technical  bulletins.  • 


How  to  fit  the  new  kid  into 
the  old  systems  environment 

BY  DENNIS  LINNELL 

yfhit  happens  when  you  install  a  Unix  system  in  the  middle  of  an  exisfing  setup?  Con¬ 
sider  the  following  scenarios: 

•  A  retail  store  svntches  to  a  Unix  enviromnem  but  would  like  to  continue  twng  certain 
MS-DOS  applications,  such  as  a  spreadsheet  for  its  finandal  analysis. 

•  At  a  hotel  ,  DOS-based  personal  computers  at  the  dieck-in  counter  are  connected  on  a 
local-area  network  to  a  Unix-based  midrange  system.  Throughout  a  working  day,  front 
desk  staff  members  need  to  access  files  residing  on  the  midrange  processor. 

•  Economists  working  at  a  brokerage  firm  need  to  access  data  stored  on  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  from  the  Unix-based  workstations  on  their  desktops. 

Not  too  long  ago,  this  type  of  connectivity  problem  would  have  sent  customers  harLr 
to  the  software  developer.  Today,  however,  new  categories  of  products  are  allowing 
corporations  to  pursue  their  own  strategies  to  fit  Unix  in  with  existing  operatins  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  MS-DOS.  VAX/VMS,  MVS  and  VM. 

There  are  two  common  scenarios  in  which  conqnnies  need  to  integrate  Unix  with 
another  operating  system.  In  the  simpler  case,  a  user  wants  to  run  MS-DOS-based  ap¬ 
plications  on  his  Unix-based  workstation.  For  these  people,  there  is  DOS  emulation 
software. 

Things  get  more  complicated  when  the  workstation  or  PC  user  needs  to  access  data 
from  a  host  computer  across  a  LAN.  These  people  need  to  look  into  terminal  emulation, 
file  transfer  or  file-sharing  techniques. 


DOS  omulotton 

Virtual  emulation  software  loaded  on  a  Unix  computer  creates  a  "virtual  machine" 
within  the  system,  allowing  it  to  nxn  DOS-based  applications.  There  arc  two  different 
types  of  this  software:  packages  that  operate  independently  and  software  that  needs  to 
interact  with  the  virtual  machine  hardware  buih  into  Intel  Corp.  80386  and  1466  chips. 

With  the  latter  tyi«  of  software,  the  microprocessor  is  put  into  “virtual  8086" 
mode,  so  instead  of  using  the  addressing  scheme  found  oa  a  workstation,  the  applica¬ 
tion  uses  the  smaller  IM-byte  range  found  on  a  PC. 

Nevertheless,  both  products  on  the  market  today  —  VP/fat  fioro  Interactive  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  Sama  Monica.  Calif. .  and  Merge  386  from  Locus  Computing  Corp.  in  In- 
^ewood,  Cahf.  —  take  advantage  of  Unix's  virtual  memory  and  paging  In  addition. 
Unix  memory  management  and  scheduling  features  remain  unchanged.  In  fact,  DOS 
applications  never  see  any  of  the  Unix  features,  and  Unix  applications  are  unaffected  by 
the  DOS  emulator. 

While  9oftwareK>n}y  products  require  that  no  changes  need  to  be  to  the  Unix 
ke^l,  both  VP^ui  and  Merge  386  require  a  few  tweaks  to  the  operating  system  to 
It  aware  of  the  386-based  chip.  However,  operating  system  overhead  is  kept  to  a 
mmnnum,  and  system  stability  is  unaffected. 

To  emulate  the  PC’s  I/O  hardware,  VP/ht  providea  a  full  set  of  BIOS  functions 
which  translates  most  I/O  re<)oests  into  etjuivalent  Unix  system  cads,  DOS-based  appu: 

cations  can  transparently  share  files  and  I/O  devices  with  Unix  appBcationa. 

Interactive  and  Locus  sell  their  products  to  hardware  rendors  on  an  OEM  basis  An 

obvious  drawback  to  the  virtual  machine  strategy  is  that  many  Unix-based  work^- 
tiro  -  ^uding  those  marketed  by  Digital  Equipmeiit  Corp.,  Silicac  Graphics,  Inc. 
and  ^  Microsystems.  Inc.  —  use  reduced  instruction  set  computing  (KISC)  chips 

which  do  not  emulate  the  Intel  BOMmicroproceraor. 


taadl  s  pnsidaa  iXGtte  Tednoloc.  lac.,  a  cnwuttsis  fins  in  Mclau.  \k. 
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Some  hardware  vendors  fix  this  prob-  TCP/IP  also  has  a  file-transfer  proto- 
lem  by  provkiing  8  swtable  Intel  micro*  col.  caDed  FTP.  which  sends  entire  files 
procesaor  as  a  coprocessor  or  emulating  across  the  TCP/DP  network.  Nearly  all 
Intel  8086  instructioos  in  software  run-  Unix  operating  systems,  such  as  IBM's 
ning  on  the  Unix  system.  For  example,  ADC  fw  the  RISC  System/6000  computer 
&m’s  Sun  IPCprovi^  an  Intel  coproces-  family,  provide  these  ixotoods. 
sor  on  a  circuit  board,  allowing  many  us-  TCP/IP  operates  on  practically  every 
ers  to  access  it  throu^  a  network.  vendor's  computers.  For  example.  IBM’s 

While  this  is  a  workable  aolutioa,  it  is  TCP/IP  for  MVS  software  product  en- 
also  an  expensive  one:  The  add-on  boards  ables  the  largest  mainframes  to  comrouni- 
can  cost  thousands  of  dcdlars.  cate  with  Unix  systems  via  TCP/IP.  This 

A  second  approach  is  to  choose  soft-  lets  Unix  users  exchange  files  wi^  and  ac- 
ware  that  emulates  both  the  Intel  8086  cess  appbcations  on  the  MVS  system, 
and  DOS.  An  example  is  Soft  PC  from  TCP/IP  operates  concurrently  with  the 
Sunn)rvale,  Calif.-biased  Insignia  Solu-  custmner’s  SNA  communication  oet- 
tions,  whid)  abo  markets  its  product  to  work;  Unix  does  not  disrupt  pn>. 

hardware  vendors  on  an  OEM  basis.  ductxmwork. 

Althou^  this  software  is  inexpensive.  Several  vendors  have  implemented 
it  also  delivers  slower  performance  than  TCP/IP  under  DOS  on  the  PC.  PC/TCP 
the  virtual  machine  strategy.  Fcv  in-  from  FTP  Software  in  Cambridge.  Mass., 
stance,  wtakstabons  with  a  mkroproces-  is  a  tyvkai  product  It  provides  many 
sor  equivalent  to  the  Motorola  Corp.  functions  not  offered  in  terminal  emula- 
68030  provide  perftvmance  equivalent  to  tion  products.  For  example,  it  lets  the  PC 
that  of  an  IBM  I^rsonal  Compute  AT.  operate  as  a  network  server  or  chent 

. .  With  the  PC  as  a  server,  diepts  on  the 

Unix  system  can  request  files  to  be  traos- 
Tnrmlnul  •muiafion  ferred  to  or  from  the  PC.  Unix  users  can 

You  can  run  teminal  emulation  software  send  output  to  a  printer  on  the  PC. 
on  a  Unix  machine  to  access  a  non-Unix  PCH^P  also  has  an  electronic  mail  padc- 
system  or  you  can  run  it  on  a  PC  to  access  age.  so  PC  users  can  exchange  mafl  with 
a  Unix  nuchine.  Either  way,  this  soft-  users  on  the  Unix  system  or  anywhere 
ware,  which  costs  about  $500  for  Unix  else  on  the  network, 
and  $100  on  a  PC,  allows  incompatible 
systems  to  communicate  by  making  <me 
compute  appear  like  a  group  of  compati¬ 
ble  terminals  to  another  compute. 

Termioal  emulation  software  runs  as  a 
proc^  in  the  Unix  systen  and  provides 
functions  comparable  with  terminal  emu¬ 
lators  for  PC^  such  as  Procomm  Hus 
from  Datastorm  Technologies  in  Cohun- 
bia.Mo. 

The  most  common  terminals 
emulated  are  asynchronous  —  in-  V 
dixSng  the  DEC  VTlOO  and  IBM  ■ 

3101  —  but  the  synchronous  IBM  1 
3270  is  popular  as  weO.  1 

It  uaes  both  ffiM’s  Systems  Net-  (< 
wmk  Architecture  (SNA)  and  bina-  ^ 

ry  synchronous  (hbimch)  protocols,  system,  allowing  it  tO  run  DOS* 
While  SNA  is  more  pe^Mlar  and  up-  •  based  aDOlicationS. 


Ute  to  haov  how  wecaa  MCOB-  yowr  Hats  prodact?  lb  they  wart 
pBab  tUa  Bove  wUe  sdD  maim-  ia  esactly  the  mama  mammf 
taiaiag  the  eyotene  we  ere  aew  Whet  ditteieec—  an  tee,  If 
aiiBC.  aay? 

CkrisMcitarfam  Cmtatyjaknmm 

DimdarafMIS  AttanayatLam 

Hat^aeapy  OmatrfOparaiar 

tiiamiPU.  LawOffiefManaiamantSenieu 

Saattk.  Waak. 

ATl-ANm  OORPj  Atktthc’s  new  b- 

teropertety  product,  Ateix  Ax-  ZYLAB  CXIRP.:  The  look  and  fed  cf 
ceB,  profida  triaipMMt  aooeB  Zyiada  for  Unix  is  different  frcun  the 
SBiaec  Unix.  NdeeK,  IBM  LAN  Msa-  DOSprodoct.buCitisstinquitc«esyto 
aper  and 'niaeBiBiaB  Ceatinl  ftoto-  use. 

ool/tatenet  Protocd-NFS  oetworio.  Both  venioos  of  the  text  retrieval 
AtlUntis  Axecb  alio  ndwoperatee  systen  allow  uaera  to  employ  a  range 
widi  Atlantix  Cocooet  on  Xeiihr  aym  of  aeerch  tedmiquet,  tnrb«tifig  Boot- 
team.  By  SBDply  initiiing  Attantix  on  ean,  proadmily.  wild<^  and  synonym 
iny  standard  pcrsoosl  oomputer  run-  senrdiBig. 
ning  SCO  Unix.  yoowS  hive  aoccB  to  Ninneric  and  date-range  searchca 

Unix.  Xenix  and  Novell  files  as  well  as  are  also  avaiblde. 
applications  seroBsHtyatemi,  with  no  New  design  fedures  fer  Unix  in- 
neceaaary  change  to  the  current  envi-  dude  drop'down  menus,  dbingp»  boa- 
ronmenL  ee  and  concurrent  displayi  of  oiultiple 

Additionally,  Atlantix  Windowview  queries.  New  search  fentures  mHintf  a 
wiS  allow  DCKS-bosed  Wmdowa  users  query  hintocy.  an  interactive  dkrio- 
to  acc^  applications  aooas  aO  sys-  nary  of  ■earchiblc  terms  and  a  dip- 
teiDs  mmultaneouaiy  from  DOS  wort-  boi^  for  pasting  new  queries  from  re- 
statioDS.  trieveddata. 


RI«-shor<n9 

Tlie  doeest  integration  achievable  —  as 
well  as  the  most  complex  and  expensive 
—  is  file-sharing  via  Sun's  Netw^  Rle 
System  (NFS),  a  network  software  pack¬ 
age  that  the  services  of  TCP/IP. 
Wth  file-diaring,  users  get  not  only  a 


IBM  invites  you 
to  take  a  test  run* 


to-date,  many  Umx  systems  still  _ _ _ 

support  bisynch  protocols. 

Terminal  emulators  connect  to  a  host  copy  of  a  file  but  the  file  itself, 
compute  in  two  major  ways.  Most  use  N^  uses  TCP/IP  to  allow  users  to  ac- 
the  ElA-232  (prevkxtsly  cdled  R&'232)  cess  files  and  I/O  devices  on  a  remote  sys- 
tnteface  to  connect  to  modems.  These  tern  and  never  know  H;  it  is  as  transparent 
modems  book  up  to  conventkmaJ  tele-  as  if  they  were  cm  tbc^  own  ^rstems.  In 
phooe  circuits,  which  physically  link  the  essence,  NFS  provides  virtual  disks< 
systems  toget^.  The  file  fr^  the  remote  system  ap- 

A  newer  type  of  coonectivity  involves  pears  as  an  extension  of  the  local  file  sys- 
using  a  LAN,  sodi  as  Ethernet  or  tok^  tern.  For  example,  if  a  PC  user  waiUs  to 
ring.  This  provides  higher  speeds  but  load  a  Unix  file  into  its  word  processor, 
shorter  distances  than  modems.  the  file  ai^iears  as  though  it  were  on  drive 

Most  terminal  emulators  can  also  per-  DonthePC. 
form  file  transfers  using  either  Xmodem,  NFS  also  provides  remote  printing  and 
Kennh  or  3270-ba8ed  file  transfer  using  command  execution.  A  PC  user  can  print 
IBM's  IND$FILE  protocol  on  the  Unix  systen  by  simply  directing 

Regardless  ofprotocot.  such  file  trans-  the  PC’s  LPT2:  Oitput  to  NFS.  The  user 
fers  have  sigiiificant  drawbacks.  Trans-  can  tel!  the  system  to  run  programs  or 
ferri&g  many  files  can  be  time-consuming  utilities  on  tbe  Unix  system  and  send  the 
and  tedious.  The  entire  process  is  potei-  results  back  to  tbe  PC.  These  mitm*  op. 
tiaSy  error-prone,  and  recovery  can  be  tioos  are  available  between  mainframe 
difficult  systems  and  Unix. 

.  These  options  for  integrating  Unix  — 

which  are  expanding  almost  daDy  —  also 
Hlw  tronafwr  via  TCP/IP  workweOincombinati(m.Inasoplusticat- 

With  TVansmiasioo  Control  Protocol/In-  ed  setup,  a  PC  user  connected  to  a  Unix 
temet  Protocol  (TCP/IP),  file  transfer  is  system  could  log  on  to  a  VAX  using  a  te- 
greatly  simplified.  Not  only  do  most  Unix  minal  emulator  and  simultaneously  access 
systems  attach  to  networks  that  use  this  tbe  Unix  system's  files  using  NFS.  The 
protocol  but  TCP/IP  provides  its  own  same  user  can  have  sessions  with  tbe 
terminal  emulation  through  two  sets  of  mainframe  using  TN3270.  Other  users 
protooob  —  Tdnet,  which  emulates  with  a^mchronous  terminab  can  run  Lo- 
asyncfarooous  terminals,  and  TN3270.  tus  Developonent  (krp.'s  1-2-3  spread- 
v^icfa  supports  3270-81x16  terminals.  sheet  using  VP/DC  on  Unix.* 


If  you’re  a  software  vendoc  heres  a 
great  opportunity  to  see  that  your  application 
runs  on  our  new  versions  of  announced 
strftware  beft)re  thev  become  general  ly 
available. 

Enroll  in  our  Early  Test  Programs, 
and  you’ll  receive  not  only  inexpensive  test 
time — via  the  IBM  Information  NetwoHc — 
but  important  documentation  and  techni¬ 
cal  support  as  well. 

lb  sign  up,  or  fer  further  details,  call 
1-800-627-8363.  See  what  the  future  has 
tooffeclbdav  — _ 
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Electrolux  Chose  NetWare  to 

From  Operating 


HELP  Keep  Its  Sales  Offices 
In  a  Vacuum. 


When  Electrolux  corporate  man¬ 
agement  needed  to  share  information 
with  600  sales  offices,  they  chose  the 
cleanest  network  solution  they  could  find. 

‘Our  management  team  was 
isolated  from  critical  sales  figures.  And 
we  needed  a  one-keyboard  solution  for 
several  computing  environments,”  says 
Brian  Skelton,  senior  networking 
programmer/analyst 

That’s  when  America’s  premier 
floor  care  company  chose  NetWaref  the 
only  PC-based  network  operating  system 
that’s  in  its  eighth  generation.  “We  chose 
NetWare  because  it’s  a  proven,  flexible 
network  solution,"  recalls  Skelton. 

In  addition  to  sharing  information, 
NetWare  allows  Electrolux  to  share 
expensive  software.  In  fact,  NetWare  is 
compatible  with  thousands  of  PC-based 
applications.  And  since  NetWare  is 
hardware  independent,  there’s  no  fear  of 
hardware  incompatibility  or  obsolescence. 

Skelton  puts  it  this  way,  “NetWare 
is  the  network  of  choice  because  compat¬ 
ibility  with  other  products  is  built  in.  It 
gives  us  an  open  platform  to  connect 
multiple  workstations,  and  the  flexibility 
to  choose  many  routes  for  network 
integration.’ 

In  just  three  years,  Electrolux  has 
automated  from  six  standalone  PCs  to  an 


integrated  business-wide  network  with 
mainframe  connectivity,  remote  access 
and  a  workstation  on  every  desktop.  And 
Novell  has  helped  meet  its  growing  MIS 
needs  with  solutions  and  support  that 
only  the  responsible  leader  in  network 
innovation  can  provide. 

Call  1-800-LANKlND  for  your  1990 
NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide.  And  learn  more 
about  how  NetWare  cleared  the  way  for  a 
business-wide  network  at  Electrolux. 


NOVEL  L 


The  Ptot,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Netwo  A  Computing. 
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Terminal  emulation  for  Unix  integration 


^  by  Comtmterux,rid.  When  a  vendor  is  unable  to  provide  spedfie  information  about  its  product, 
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Breakingthe  software  logjam 

Forget  fancy  formulas:  Four  simple  but  powerful  principles 
can  get  developers  rolling 


BY  TODD  HDCON  and  vances  in  features  and  the  user  interfere  due 

DANGINSBURG  toaink3X)piwessor-l»seddesign-Ourprob- 

- -  lem  is  that  the  s<rftware  is  full  of  bugs.  The 

<^ware  devek^nnent  is  the  main  product  is  18  months  late,  and  customers  are 
Stacie  to  getting  better  products  out  screaming  and  withholding  payments  be- 
fasterfcM- many  companies,  and  it's  an  causeitdoesn'tworic." 
area  that  few  chief  executive  officers 
M  they  have  under  control.  N^y  No  ond  In  sight 
view  it  as  a  perilous  and  unmanage-  This  problem  will  get  worse.  During  the 
able  black  art.  1990s,  powerhil  forces  will  makp  sctftware 

A  few  companies  have  excellent  even  more  important.  Demand  for  standards 
track  records  in  software  develop-  and  effective  imitation  are  turning  hasir 
nient,  however.  An  in-depth  analysis  hardware  functkxis  and  architectures  into 
of  their  a{^roaches  shows  that  strftware  de-  cxHnmodities,  causing  vendors  to  reach  for 
velopment  can  be  managed  effectively.  The  added  value  fiom  additional  features,  user  in¬ 
key  is  to  u%  an  approach  that  is  grounded  in  terfau^  dev^c^»nait  and  apfriication-specific 
the  prindpl^  of  time-based  competition  design. 

while  recognizing  the  special  challenges  of  tbwerful  microprocessors,  cheap  memo- 
software  en^eering.  ties  and  hi^i-level  languages  greatly  expand 

The  inresident  of  a  successful  mobile  com-  the  range  of  situations  in  which  products 
munications  company  recently  told  us:  cimtrolled  by  complex  s<rftware  are  practi- 
"We've  always  been  a  hardware  company.  caL  And  so  do  vendors  of  operating  systems 
but  s(tftware  has  become  our  key  technol-  and  communications  rtp^hilitie^  Fyh  of 
ogy.  Our  new  product  line  offers  terrific  ad-  these  product  development  paths  is  soft- 
- -  ware-intensive. 

Hixoii.anc»i>reakieittatBo«onCoo8dtingGro^  The  lore  of  software  development  ron- 

beads  the  finn's  worldwide  higb-tedinriogjr  practice.  tains  a  rich  history  of  warnings  tn  npw»vwq- 
GiDsburgB  a  BCScoosuitatt  experienced  in  teefanoi-  ers,  particularly  in  that  software  developers 
ogr  and  business  developmeoA.  are  artists  wfbo  canoot  be  managed,  and  tra¬ 


ditional  approaches  to  achieving  speed  (such 
as  using  parallel  paths,  setting  deadlines  and 
applying  pressure)  result  in  garbage.  In  foct. 
there’s  a  classic  pattern  of  disaster  in  soff- 
ware  devdopment  that  we’ve  often  ob¬ 
served  and  have  come  to  call  the  slippage 
loopfsee  chart  pa^  92). 

Yet,  the  most  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  best  and  the  worst  performers  tie 
in  bow  they  manage  the  people  and  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

Microsoft  Cnp.'s  CEO  Bill  Gates  has 
been  quoted  as  saying,  ‘There’s  only  one 
trick  in  software  and  that  is  to  use  a  piece  of 
software  that's  already  been  written.”  How¬ 
ever,  that  greatly  oversimplifies  the  c^ 
lenge.  Computer-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing,  modularity  and  software  tOnraries  are 
important,  but  they  are  not  what  distinguish 
the  best  performers.  Nor  do  "skunkwOTks” 
provide  a  practical  solution.  Altbou^  they 
are  fast,  th^  are  inefficient  and  disruptive  to 
other 

M^or  developers  of  large  conqdex  sys¬ 
tems.  such  as  large-scale  telecommunica' 
tioRS  switching  equipm^  and  sophisticated 
radars,  are  <Aen  looking  to  ai^ve  tcq>- 
notefa  in^n-ovements  in  both  the  speed  and 
quality  of  their  product  devdopment.  0^ 
serving  and  analyzing  the  methods  and  per¬ 
formance  of  some  of  the  most  effective  soft¬ 
ware  developers  in  the  world  can  yield 
several  key  lessons. 

tfg  up  to  monpgnmwiit 

The  bottom  line  is  that  breaking  the  soft¬ 
ware  logjam  is  primarily  a  managerial  issue. 
There  are  gmt  differences  in  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  different  teams  and  companies  to 
cornice  projects  of  stmilar  comidexity. 
CComplezity  b  measured  in  lioes  of  code.) 
The  wt>rst  performers  take  as  much  time  to 
complete  simple  projects  as  the  best  per¬ 
formers  require  for  projects  that  are  three 
times  as  complex. 

The  fdkjwing  four  basic  prindiries  of  fast, 
high-quality  software  development  have 
emerged  from  watching  woikj<lass  soft¬ 
ware  devdopers. 

•  Shoot  for  effectiveness.  Effectiveness 
exmes  ftom  working  smarter,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  faster.  A  stroctg  focus  on  increasing  the 
perceittage  of  team  time  spaA  on  the  '‘main 
sequence”  of  work  —  the  irreducible  core 


•  Mostly  a  managoment  iuuo 

•  Poor  programs  waste  Hmo 

•  Loom  from  the  best  companies 
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The  hands  on  the  clock  were 
yesterday.  A  museum  of 
And  as  the  Hula-Hood 

Xk.  T.M.  or  KuMCo  JL 

impending  doom  closed 
burst  into  the  small 
I  fnctal  switching 

'  I  .  M  And  I  said  in  a  voice 
W  turn  into  a  Nehru 


■  then,  above  the  hiss  of 
I  “Relax.  You  bought  an 
you  expand,  up  to  90% 


»// 

-1/; 


/f  Investment  protection . . . 

be  yours.  ”  And  as  I  drove 
I  felt  good  because  life,  after 


AIST  DEHNITY  Owiinunicaikxis  Sysiem  Wre  sure  it  wiU  last  a  long  Unw.  Rx  more  infcmiation  or  a  free  copy  of 


waving  good-bye.  ...I  cleaned  the  garage 
obsolescence.  Go-go  hoots  and  lava  lamps, 
settled  around  my  ankles,  this  feeling  of 
in  on  me  like  night  So  I  rushed  to  work, 
room  most  people  avoid  and  stared  at  this 
device  sitting  there  Buddha-like  in  the  dark, 
soft  as  a  prayer,  “Don’t  get  old  on  me.  Don’t 
\  jacket  Grow.  Expand.  30,000  lines.  ’’And 
the  air  conditioner,  I  heard  this  voice  say, 
AT&T DEFINITY" System.  I’m  modular.  As 
of  my  hardware  can  stay  the  same. 

ISDN.. .  virtually  limitless  growth.  It  can  all 
the  Rambler  home,  the  8-track  boomed  and 
all,  is  just  choices. 


ART 


THE  AT&T  CATALOG  call  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  119  In  Canada,  call  1  800  387^100. 


The  right  choice. 


IN  DEPTH:  BREAKING  THE  SOFTWARE  LOGJAM 


of  Mto  required  to  produce  the  produa 
—  yieUiniiiiorgiiiismoutputaccoaipo- 
oied  bjr  pas  in  qtafity.  Must  speed  cone 
M  the  opem  of  quil^  Na 
An  nialyiii  of  16  complex  software 
projects  showed  that  about  30%  of  eogi- 
seen*  tine  was  spent  derdoping  code 
that  becm  part  of  the  final  product. 
Much  of  the  lod  time  was  caused  bjr  inter* 
ruptioas  and  rework.  Higb-quabty  output 
can  be  greatly  mereased  by  mansging 
tine  and  the  developnen  process  better. 
•  BnOd  atnnif  pl^oraa  f or  develop- 
cra.  nstfunis  are  the  superhighwaya  on 
whidi  fost  product  devdopment  teams 
race.  They  mdude  such  capabilities  as  co¬ 
herent  product  plus,  a  wdKstructured 
software  ardatecture,  anticipatory  tecb- 
aology  devetepment,  libraries  of  modules 


OFTEN,  THE  APPROPRIATE  areas  for  discipline  and 
autODomy  become  blurred  under  the  pressure  of 
deadlines.  Overmanagement  causes  delay  and  loss  of 
project  team  commitment,  which  leads  to  specffication  creep, 
errors,  more  delays,  and  hence,  more  management  —  a 
descending  spiral. 


and  utilities  as  wdl  as  developcnent  tools. 

Platforms  need  to  be  structured  and 
put  into  place  in  advance  of  u  immediate 
oeed  to  accelerate  the  main  sequence  d 
new  product  developmenL 
•  Make  coaununkatioa  a  religion.  In 
product  development,  there  is  no  higher 
priority  thu  conummicatioo.  Leading- 


edge  software  developers  employ  a  set  of 
integrated  organizatioDal  strategies  to 
maximize  communication  among  the  key 
members  of  piquet  devek^>inent  teams. 
These  strategies  enoxnpass  areas  rang¬ 
ing  from  business  and  product-line  plan¬ 
ning  to  product  team  structure,  member¬ 
ship.  tenure  and  empowerment. 


•  Footer  creativity  in  a  diaciplined 
framework.  Bring^  the  project  in  on 
time  requires  establishing  u  overaO 
structure  of  reasonable  discipline  cover¬ 
ing  such  fretors  as  scheduling,  architec¬ 
ture  and  spedficatioos. 

Wfthin  this  structure,  teams  must  be 
given  a  tot  of  freedom  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tkms  with  minimum  interference.  Hift) 
quality  has  to  be  the  final  test,  f^rfor- 
mance,  cost  and|nofit  objectives  wiQ  nev¬ 
er  be  achieved  if  quality  is  not  hift). 

Establishing  a  discipliDed  schedule  re¬ 
quires  aggressive  but  reasonable  dead¬ 
lines.  This  is  an  area  of  cemeem  for  many 
managers  but  one  that  can  be  addressed 
by  benchmarking  the  performance  of  top 
competitors  and  analogs.  Like  all  aspects 
of  business,  software  mu$t  measure  up  to 


UDS  V.32  Modems:  winners 
at  19.2  kbps-now  Fadibik 
doubles  the  speed 


From  the  day  of  its  introduction, 
UDS’  V.32  inodem  has  gathered 
honors  from  leading  ccdiputer  publf- 
cations  arxl  other  industry 
watchers! 

Initially  it  set  the  standard  for  9.6 
kbps,  fun-duplex  traffic  over  dial-up 
lines:  When  MNP*  level  5  data 
compression  was  added,  through¬ 
put  went  to  19.2  kbps. 

Now  comes  the  Faslalk  V.32/42b— 
a  rTKXtem  that  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  lor  PC  applications  and  is 
fully  compliant  with  CCITT  's  V.42PIS 
recommendation.  Meeting  this 
standard  gives  the  V.32/42b  a 
n>aximum  data  rate  of 
38.4  kbps! 


The  modem  is  particularly  useful  for 
bit-inter>sive  (tata  transits,  such 
as  engineering  graphics,  image 
processing  and  complex  financial 
operations.  Data  Rate  is  automati¬ 
cally  ai^usted  to  9600. 4800, 2400 
or  300  bps(CCmr  V.32  and  V.22ftis). 
At  the  9600  bps  rate,  trellis  coding 
gives  the  Fa^k  V.32/42b  an 
exceptkmalty  high  tolerance  tor 
noisy  lir>es. 

For  accurate  communication  over 


worst-case  lines,  the  unit  incorpe 
rates  V.42  LAP-M  and  MNP  4  erre 
corttrol  functions.  Afull  complemei 
of  on-board  test  functions  is  in¬ 
cluded.  and  eight  LEDs  provide 
easy  monitoring  of  the  unit's  oper< 
tion  and  built-in  diagnostic  feature: 
Get  acquainted  with  the  latest  wir 
ner  in  the  UDS  V.32  family.  For 
technical  details  and  quantity  pri( 
ing.  contact  UDS.  5000  Bradford 
Drive.  Huntsville.  AL  35805-1993. 
leiephone  205/430-8000; 

FAX  205/430-8926. 


(g) 


Charting  disaster 

Most  software  dtvdtfpmeni  disasten/bUow 

this  eUttsic  pattern 


Sottfcr  Bataan  rini.iWng  Cranp  CWCIurtDimiSLMn 


the  competitive  environment. 

Often,  the  appropriate  areas  for  disci¬ 
pline  and  autonomy  become  blurred  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  deadlines.  Overmana¬ 
gement  causes  delay  and  loss  of  project 
team  commitment,  which  leads  to  specifi¬ 
cation  creep,  errors,  more  delays,  and 
hence,  more  management  —  a  des^d- 
ing^nraL 

Fast  competitors  have  achieved  a 
workable  balance  —  which  is  built  into 
their  orgamzatran  and  systems  —  from 
team  structure  to  tines  of  communication, 
cross-functicmal  measurement  and  incen¬ 
tive  systems. 

High  hurdtws 

The  challenges  facing  software  develop¬ 
ers  are  great.  Technical  sohitioos  are  not 
enough.  “Common  wisdrnn"  is  fragmem- 
^  and  often  misleading.  I^tops  most 
importantly,  the  solution  bes.beyond  the 
best  efforts  of  isolated  individuals. 

Improving  performance  is  a  system 
change  problem,  requiring  simultaneous  • 
actions  in  multiple  areas  as  well  as  vtskm, 
investmenu  and  struggle.  Getting  results 
typically  involves  a  change  process  that 
takes  six  to  1 2  months. 

Experienced  guidance  and  external 
benclunaiks  are  extremely  valuable  in  ac¬ 
complishing  change  quickly  and  confi¬ 
dently.  Companies  that  have  gone 
through  this  process  have  experienced 
30%  to  50%  reductions  jn  elapsed  time 
and  20%  to  40%  reductions  in  man-years 
expended  Most  imporUmtJy,  they  find 
that  the  saire  group  of  engineers  become 
aUe  to  deliver  40%  more  hi^Hjuality 
new  prothxrts  each  year. 

The  logiam  can  be  broken.  • 
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NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

License  and 
registration, please 

\^ithin  weeks  of  telling  the 
press  that  it  will  vigorously 
defend  its  ri^ts  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  licenses  that,  it  says, 
“are  all  we've  got,"  soft¬ 
ware  giant  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc. 
hauled  UK-based  professional 
services  firm  Hoskyns 
Group  PLC  into  (XHirt. 
What's  the  charge?  Indulg¬ 
ing  in  outsourcing  deals  that 
violate  CA  software  li¬ 
censes.  Not  so,  Hoskyns  said. 
CA  is  repcHtedly  lool^g  to 
collect  six-figure  damages  if  it 
prevails. 


Whing  license 

Three  San  Diego  computer 
retailers  —  Byte  &  Floppy 
Computers,  Datel  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  CCC  Com¬ 
puters  —  were  fined 
$2,000  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commis¬ 
sion  (FCC)  for  selling  per-  I 
sonal  computers  that  were  | 
not  cerdfi^  by  the  FCC  for 
home  use.  TTie  PCs  were 
certified  as  Class  A,  for  use  in 
commercial  environments. 
Class  B  computers,  for  home 
use.  must  meet  more  strin¬ 
gent  requirements  for  sup¬ 
pression  of  radio  frequency 
emissions  that  may  interfere 
with  radio  and  television  re¬ 
ception. 


Not  many  winners  in  this  race 

Makers  of campaign  software  face  trying  to  sell  their  wares  in  a  skittish  market 


Selling  computer  software  to 
politicians  —  for  keeping 
track  of  fat-cat  donors,  le¬ 
gions  of  vdunteers  and  those 
pesky  financial  reports  — 
seemed  tike  such  a  sweet  id^  back  in 
the  m)d-1980s,  when  packages  with 
names  like  Election  Machine  and  Cam¬ 
paign  Coordinator  hit  the  market. 

After  all,  470  seats  in  Congress  are 
up  for  grabs  every  two  years,  not  to 
mention  state  and  county  races.  But 
veterans  of  this  market  niche  caution 
that  selling  software  to  pditical  cam¬ 
paigns  is  a  tricky  game,  where  quite  a 
few  smaD-time  (rieyers  come  and  go 
and  very  few  mate  a  profit. 

Am(^  NK^nikofi  knows  just  how 
tmital  the  market  can  be.  He  tried  to 
sell  a  hi^-end  hardware/software 
combo  with  a  $20,000  (vice  tag  and 
discovered  what  economists  call 
“price  serrsitivity."  Proq>ects  typical¬ 
ly  hung  up  the  phone  about  IS  to  20 
sectMKls  after  they  heard  “$20,000," 
WinikoCfsaid. 

With  that  marketing  effort  written 
off  as  a  failure,  Wmikt^;  president  of 
Minneapdis-based  Q£.D.,  Inc.,  has 
decided  to  skip  this  year's  election, 
dovmsize  the  system  its  price  and 
try  again  next  year.  “The  wounds 
haven’t  healed  fiom  beating  my  head 
against  the  wail,"  be  said. 

The  big  cam{»igns  for  the  U.S' 
House  and  Senate  and  state  governor¬ 
ships  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
throw  around  to  hi^r-priced  media 
omsultants,  but  not  much  for  comput¬ 
ers  and  sctftware.  Overall,  politics  was 
a  $1  billion  industry  over  the  two-year 
cycle  leading  up  to  the  1980  elections, 
but  S(rftware  ^)ending  probably 


Campaign  software  vendors 

A  sampling  ofcampaigH  soAwatr  vendors  skona  tkal  most  are  mi/ing  to  sell  to  either 
poitticaJ  party,  got  their  start  around  1 986  and  are  located  near  the  nation’s  eapitai 


Ariatotte  Industries,  Inc. 


(WaahmgtoQ.  D.C.)  ^ 

Citnpiitei  Softwn,  Inc.  ^ 

1983 

Grans  Roots  SysttM,  Inc. 

(FsIbChun:h.Vs.) 

1986 

Hinfcsl  Snftnnre,  Inc. 
(Wsshiaetoa,  D.C.) 

1983 

Hendlec  Syeteins.  Inc. 
(Fanniagloo  HiBs.  Mich.) 

1986 

•Mil 

k. 

Pofidcal  Publishing  G>. 
(Alexsodria, 

1987 

Prhnary  ftrstems.  Inc. 

(Falte  Cnurch,  Vs.) 

1989 

Mil 

^  Ansodstes 
(Hsrtford.  Coon.) 

1984 

>^ctoryTecl»olov.  Inc. 

(Sw  Fnudaco) 

1966 

•  1  .1 

lMMWsiinfl<nniPrTWiSBr^eoC«st«tiwrtii  tm  2)Camnen:W «i*«wr trin 
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amounted  to  less  than  5%  of  the  total, 
according  to  John  Aristotle  Phillips, 
president  of  AristiMle  Industries, 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

‘it's  a  market  to  break  into." 
acknowledged  Howard  Langston, 
president  of  the  l-year-oU  Primary 
Systems.  Inc.  in  Falk  Church,  Va. 
think  we're  going  to  make  it.  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  companies  out  there  that 
don't." 

Indeed,  the  industry  seems  to  be  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  shakeout.  Three 
years  ago.  Aristotle  Industries  bought 
competitor  Campaign  Software.  Inc. 
More  recently.  LSW,  Inc.  in  Landover, 
Md..  sold  hs  Hannibal  software  unit  — 
whk±  it  had  acquired  in  1988  —  to  a 


group  of  investors  led  by  Jim  McCar¬ 
thy.  former  president  of  Campaign 
Sofrivare  and  president  of  the  new 
Hannibal  Software.  Inc.  in  l^^shington, 
D.C. 

In  addition  to  the  acquisitions 
among  the  market  leaders,  there  are 
the  soolled  garage-shop  operations. 
“There  are  lots  of  small,  one-  or  two- 
person  operations  that  come  in  every 
two  years  and  seO  a  half-dosen  pack¬ 
ages.  and  then  they'll  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,"  industry  pioneer  Phillips  said. 

“Most  of  our  customers  nowadays 
are  people  who  are  not  on  their  first 
software  program.  I^ople  are  bringing 
us  a  database  that’s  mangled,  or  the 
Continued  on  96 


APPLE  TO  XOMBL 

INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communicatioas 
technolpg)’.  From  more  than  100  comfianies  like  Apple.  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T,  EDS, 
Epson,  GTE,  IBM,  NCR,  Novell,  Texa;  Instruments,  Xerox  and  many  more 
Call  today  to  get  your  free  72  page  INFOMARTDirectory.  It’s  the  easy 
wa)'  to  m^e  your  visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  productive. 


GJ  today  to  get  your  free  dweetory.  1-800-232-1022 


inpOmaki; 


-WO-ZSZ-IOZZ  Where  the  leaders  in  automation 
^lare  their  knowled^  with  yoa 
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'I’HERECENTNEWS 
H  about  Ingres  and  Oracle 
A  has  prompted  a  fair 
amount  of  uncertainty,  but 
few  knowledgeable 
observers  fear  an  immediate 
impact  on  either  companies’ 
product  lines.  > 


tiaiiariy8eantoinindiU^»(K)oynn- 
a^.neverflag^initsatteinptstocnt- 
nv  hs  cooipetitor  across  the  San 
Fraadsco  Bay. 

Tod^,  th^  due!  is  andeot  faistocy. 
Oracle,  in  the  wake  of  a  cofliaioo  with  its 
first  niaiar  financial  obstacle  [CW.  Sefit. 
24],  has  its  worries  cut  out  far  ri^t  in 
its  own  backyard.  IngreSf  which  strug¬ 
gled  afaog  on  low  cash  reserves  for  most 
ci  1990,  is  now  awaiting  the  final  moves 
in  its  pendmg  actphsition  by  nearby  Ask 
Computer,  Inc. 

The  recM  news  about  Ingres  and 
Oracle  has  prompted  a  fair  amount  of  un¬ 
certainty,  but  faw  knowledgeable  ob¬ 
servers  fear  an  immediate  knpoct  on  ei¬ 
ther  company’s  product  lines,  kt  Isast 
the  near-term  survival  of  both  the  Ingres 
and  Onde  product  sets  is  gnamteed  tv 
the  thne  it  takes  to  fiugrate  data  into  new 
roMS  structures.  However,  uncertain¬ 
ty  about  uhether  that  "survival”  wiB 
mean  the  contmued  support  of  aD  exist¬ 
ing  products  is  what’s  aendng  shivers  of 
fear  down  many  users’ spines.  Ri^ 
now.  most  users  are  adopting  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  wfade  nervously  tapping 
theirfaet 

At  Ingres,  no  one  w  sure  vdnt  even¬ 
tual  shape  the  new  Ask  organaatioo  will 
take.  Tto  should  became  dear  after  the 
merger  is  finaliaed  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Early  reports  incficate  that  it  will 
be  a  blended  en^,  with  modi  bhirring  of 
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CONTINUED  FROM  R^GE  93 

company’s  no  kxiger  in  business,”  be  add¬ 
ed. 

John  Stalo^),  president  of  San  Frands- 
co-based  Wlory  Techntdogy,  Inc.,  said 
the  sboft-timers  typically  lack  the  financ¬ 
ing  needed  for  omtinuing  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  natknwide  marketing. 

The  few  vendors  who  are  making  a 
pn^t  in  the  campaign  market  have  found 
that  they  must  keep  the  software  price 
below  $5,000  and  provide  turnkey  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  bdng  in  sup{^mentary 
revenues.  “I  don't  think  we  would  be 
making  any  profit  if  we  just  sold  soft¬ 
ware.”  said  John  Convy,  president  of 


Grass  Roots  Systems.  Inc.  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Consequently,  several  of  the  leading 
vendors  are  diversified,  providing  cam¬ 
paigns  with  sophisticated  databases  that 
contain  not  only  pditkaUy  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  repste^  voter  in  the 
state  but  also  demographic  data  about 
them  for  targeting  campaign  mailings.  Ar¬ 
istotle  Industries  has  gone  even  further 
by  publishing  a  trade  magazine,  Com- 
pa  ,  designed  to  serve  as  an  advertising 
vehicle. 

One  problem  facing  companies  in  the 
industry  is  competition  from  peo(^  close 
to  the  candidate  —  such  as  a  law  partner, 
the  cousin  at  MIT  cn’  "Uncle  Buck”  — 
who  are  willing  to  write  custom  software 
fen*  the  campaign.  'Hiat  may  work  in  very 


small  campaigns,  but  Unde  Buck’s  toft- 
warewlllbebelackingin8upport.docu- 
mentatioii.  timeliness  and  riefaoess  of  fea¬ 
tures,  the  vendors  said. 

Staknq)  noted  that  bis  software  has 
been  throu^  three  revisioos,  8.500  marv- 
hours  of  programming  and  32,000  foes  of 
code.  ’TJnde  Budt’s  not  going  to  do  that 
in  three  months,”  he  said. 

ButwhkhT 

Each  vendor  has  had  to  make  a  strategic 
dedsioo  about  whether  to  sen  only  to  can¬ 
didates  of  one  political  party  (see  chart 
page  93).  (^lose  ties  to  one  pditical  party 
can  be  a  marketing  advantage,  but  that 
strategy  also  cuts  an  already-«nall  mar¬ 
ket  in  half. 

E^daining  why  bis  company  works 


sets  information  free 


I 


Everyone  faces  the  same  problem  Vou  can  t  get  your 
arms  around  the  information  that  runs  your  enterprise 
Or  move  tt  freely  to  where  't  s  needed  And  everyone 
gets  the  same  general  answer.  Networking. 

But  that  only  raises  more  questions  What  kmd  of 
network?  How  open?  How  wide?  From  whom’  So  here  s  a 
precise  answer-  Unisys.  And  here's  why 

No  other  computer  company  has  more  experience  m 
enterprise  wide  networking.  So  we  can  bring  your 
information  together  with  a  full  range  of  products,  from 
workstations,  servers  and  mainframes  to  data  voice 
and  image  networks  And  no  matter  what  computers 
you  work  with,  our  commitment  to  open  standards  is  so 
broad  you  can  operate  with  OSl.TCP  IP  X  Open,  IBM 
and  DEC  networks 

Our  systems  integration  expertise,  our  experience 
in  LANs  and  WANs,  our  leadership  m  the  world  of 
FODl.  X,25,T1  and  T3  technologies  all  can  be  applied 
to  support  the  networking  needs  of  your  entire 
enterprise. 

Our  goal  IS  admittedly  ambitious,  to  give  you  across- 
the-board  interoperability  in  the  multi  vendor  world  But 
that's  all  the  more  reason  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
compete,  and  see  how  our  open  information  networks 
can  move  your  enterprise  ahead  by  bringing  it  together 
Justcalll  800  448  1424. ext  49 


W’c  iiuik(‘  ii  happen 


only  with  Democrats,  Convy  sad.  *1  wnt 
people  to  be  comfortable  discuaiing  tiieff 
r>tTip>ign  . . .  jod  i^Tvfing  U8  their 
donor  fets  for  us  to  import  into  our  pack¬ 
age.”  However,  naost  of  the  other  ven¬ 
dors  are  willing  to  sdl  to  either  of  the  two 
parties. 

“There’s  not  a  vdtole  lot  of  sense  in  be¬ 
ing  a  partisan  company  if  you’re  just  going 
to  be  a  computer  software  vendor.  If 
you’re  going  to  be  a  consultant  as  well, 
there  are  reasons  tostay  partisan."  Lang¬ 
ston  concluded. 

All  of  the  vendors  are  gearing  up  for 
the  big  1992  election  season,  sdten  there 
win  be  a  slew  of  competitive  races 
brought  on  by  redistricting  and  retire- 
ments,  as  weO  as  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Some  of  the  older  software  packages, 
first  written  in  the  early  1980s,  will  have 
to  be  updated  with  graphical  user  biter- 
foces  and  speedier  processing,  according 
to  McCarthy.  He  the  big  question  for 
each  vendor  is,  ”do  they  make  the  mvest- 
ment  [in  rewriting  the  software]  or  do 
they  get  out  of  the  business  and  move 
oa^’ 

Software 

(^paign 

AO  mformal  survey  of  ven¬ 
dors  found  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  software  market 
has  a  variety  of  chal¬ 
lenges.  some  of  them  pe- 
cuKar  to  politics: 

•  Entreoefaed  incumbeotn.  (3f- 
ten,  office-holders  see  little  need  for 
convuters  when  they  keep  wmning 
electiaos  by  landdides  without 
them.  For  19-term  U.S.  Rqi.  WQ- 
liam  R  Nsteber  (D-Ky.),  who  spent 
only  88,397  on  his  IMS  re-etection 
campaign  and  won  with  60%  of  the 
vote,  a  computer  '*would  only  take 
viduable  family-fiicture  spece  on 
his  desk,”  noted  Campaigns  ^ 
Etortfoarmagaane. 

•  Mitlt^le  vx*— Cam¬ 
paign  setftware  vendors  are  not  only 
competing  among  themselves  but 
also  against  other  faig-tideet  cam¬ 
paign  ezpenditwes.  mostly  for  tde- 
visioo  advertising  nd  dhect-mail 
services.  In  additioo.  some  cam¬ 
paigns  are  content  using  conven¬ 
tional  spreadsheet  and  word  pro¬ 
cessing  software. 

•  Multiple  deciaiop-iankera. 
Buying  dedsiofu  are  usually  made 
by  two  or  three  campaigi  leaders, 
indudingtbe  rampaign  manayr 
top  pofitiial  coosidtant.  the  treasur¬ 
er  the  computer  manager,  ac- 
cordmg  to  John  Convy  of  Grass 
Roots  Systems. 

•  Couipfcaoed  tinting.  A  cam- 
ptign  ia  like  a  corporatioo  with 
300,000  records  that  pops  op  over¬ 
night  and  doses  two  years  later. 
“One  day  in  the  campaign  cycie  is 
worth  20  corporate  yean,”  Convy 
said,  ao  campaign  managen  eqwet 
to  Im  diek  corapoter  syatems  up 
and  ruoidng  vstuafly  the  dqr  after 
they  decide  to  buy  tfaiaiL 
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Early  earnings  figures  up  despite  slowdown 


BYRICHAUDFASTOSE 
cwsnrf 

The  first  rush  of  Uurd-quvter  earnings 
showed  the  rich  getting  richer,  the  pereo* 
nial  alKwias  rauBg  stronger  one 
behemoth  stiB  struggliDg  to  build  momen¬ 
tum. 

Outstanding  numbers  from  Micronrft 
Cncg.  would  seem  blase  by  now  if  not  for 
the  ^  that  the  company  remaina  one  of 
the  few  consiBtent  bii^  spots  intheia- 
dftry.Thia  quarter,  the  leading  persona] 
computer  software  vendor  was  buoyed  by 
revenue  from  Windows  3.0.  sduch  cau^t 
fire  upon  release  earlier  this  year. 


1990  third-quarter  earnings 
Mimt  eompcam  aptrineed  dornUt  ^igit  tortuMgs  tons 


AST 


»L4li 


XEf^OX 


Motorola  wnie  the  bookoncoMular 
phon^AXeroK  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes. 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phoQcs.  Not  to  mendon 
ceUular  phw  manuab.  For  which  they 
turn  10  a  cooopaoy  called  Rich  Gr^diics. 

But  vdien  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
10  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  iteir 
manuals  on  a  '‘just-n-tifne’'  production 
schedule,  Rkfa  Graphics  turned  to  Xeraa. 

Worlcing  whh  Ri^  Graphics.  Xerox 
developed  a  Bolotioo  that  intepaied  bodi 
hardware  and  software,  Xcm  products 
and  other  suppliers'  products.  And  the 
resulting  pbm  maniwl  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
User  primers  just  ntinmes  after  the 
revisMos  flash  aooas  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  worksiatioa  lUroarouiid  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
die  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect 

Of  course.  MotoroU  isn't  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisCactioo  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
dduMr  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  ?terax. 

Whkh  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnendiip  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

if  you  hare  a  document  processing 
problem  you'd  like  XeroR  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX.  Ext  I2SA. 
Or  send  is  the  coupon. 


Yes.  I'd  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

G  Please  s»id  me  infonnation.j 
G  Please  have  a  sales 

rqiresentaiive  contact  me.  < 
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However,  Microooft’aamaDercoinpet- 
ftors  are  not  rolling  over  and  pb]^  dead. 
Tothng  in  the  afaadOws  of  the  big  guys  for 
years,  Borlund  Intcnutioiial  is  finally 
seeing  its  products  gain  significan:  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  PC  applications  maitet. 

Borland’s  Quattro  Pro  spreadsheet,  a 
new  verskm  of  udiich  ship^  last  week 
(see  story  page  14),  and  lUradox  database 
managem^  software  packages  in  partic¬ 
ular  are  logpng  hefty  sales  gains  at  the 
expense  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  and 
Ashton-Tate  Carp.,  acctnding  to  surveys 
by  Coiiqwter  Intelligence  in  La  JolU. 
Calif.  (CW,  Oct.  15].  The  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  lawsuit  that  has  b^  lodged 
by  Lotus  has  not  seemed  to  dissuade 
many  users  from  embracing  the  Boriand 
prtxhicts. 

Another  sooUed  second-tier  player, 
AST  Reaearcbv  lac.,  again  posted  dou¬ 
ble-digit  gains  despite  single^0t  pros¬ 
pects  for  overall  PC  sales  growth.  is 
doing  it  largely  on  the  strength  of  high- 
end  PC  sales. 

"Increasing  sales  of  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  systems  —  our  Premium  3M  and 
436  computers  —  continue  to  provide 
AST  with  growth  in  both  revenue  and 
earnings,"  AST  President  Safi  Quresbey 

gain 

Machines  based  on  Intel  Cmp.'s 
80386  chip  accounted  for  of  the 
quarter’s  sales  at  AST,  a  77%  increase 
over  the  comparable  period  last  year,  the 
amtpany  said.  Intd  l486-ba8ed  sales  also 
grew  20%  from  the  preceeding  quarter. 

Not  oil  gpod  nwws 

The  news  was  not  so  cheery  at  veteran 
systems  maker  NCR  Corp.  'Though  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  9%  for  the  quarter,  net  in¬ 
come  dipped,  prompting  Quef  Executive 
Officer  ChaiiisExl^  Jr.  to  downgrade  his 
expectatkms  for  the  year. 

"We  still  expect  to  achieve  growth  in 
revenue  and  earnings  per  share  for  the 
fun  year,"  Exley  said. 

However,  "As  a  result  of  disappointing 
U.S.  mtier  levels  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters,  it  now  appears  unlikely  that  we 
wiD  achieve  net  income  growth  for  the  fuO 
year,"  he  said. 

NCR  suffered  a  "coosiderabte  decttne" 
in  U.S.  orders  while  noting  a  gain  in  over¬ 
seas  orders.  Unfortunately,  exchiding 
currency  adjustments  on  backk^ged  or¬ 
ders.  tito  U.S.  doQar  value  on  worldwide 
ordm  declined  during  the  quarter.  Exley 
revealed. 

Chicago-based  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.  had  an  exceptionally  good  year,  the 
company  reported  at  its  annual  worldwide 
partners’  meeting  in  San  Frandsco  last 
week.  For  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  Ander¬ 
sen’s  total  revenue  rose  23%  to  $4.16  hH- 
lion  from  $3.38  billioo  the  year  b^ore. 

While  Andersen’s  audit  and  business 
consulting  operation  grew  18%  to  $2.28 
billion,  the  greatest  growth  was  in  its  oth¬ 
er  business  unit.  Andersen  Consulting, 
which  grew  30%  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  to  $1.88  biOioo.  Total  world¬ 
wide  personnel  increased  at  the  company 
to  56,860  from  51,400,  and  the  number 
cf  worldwide  partners  increased  to  2.292 
fitxn  2,134. 

One  of  the  first  dtip  makers  to  r^wrt, 
Cypreuu  Semkooductor  Cotp.,  her¬ 
alded  the  news  of  better  thmgs  to  come. 
Belying  the  purported  industry  slow¬ 
down.  Cypress  experienced  record  de¬ 
mand  for  its  products.  The  company  post¬ 
ed  its  second-best  quarter  ever  for  new 
orders,  according  to  Cypress  President  T. 

I  J.Rodgm. 
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It’s  a  Northern  Tfelecom  DPN-100  packet  switch.  One  of 
a  fleet  that  links  the  American  Airlines  SABREl*  reservation 
network— the  world’s  largest  private  real-time  computer 
network  and  the  biggest  travel  information  databa^. 

Amancan  knew  about  our  dependability  before  they 
started  using  our  packet  switching.  Fbr  years  American  has 
used  our  PBXs  and  relied  on  centrex  services  from 
Northern  'Ifelecom  systems.  Even  so,  American  was 
impressed  by  our  99.995%  system  availability —a  level  our 


data  systems  actually  exceed  in  every  kind  of  network— 
from  the  smallest  to  the  world’s  largest. 

And  as  American  grows  it  can  expand  easily  Because 
our  systems  are  X.25  and  SNA  compatible,  and  our 
modular  design  takes  on  increased  traffic  without  new 
equipment. 

So  if  your  company  needs  a  reliable  global  data  network, 
caU  l-SOaNOBTHERN.Wfe’U  get  nmftmm 

one  up  and  flying  for  you.  iW 


lomaxiniize 

themMons 
yoifve  ^nt  on 
conpitei^ 

^ndtiiieed^ 
with  us. 


# 

TCCHNOLOGY 

SUMMIT 


Businessland  is  gathering  flie  best  minds  of  the  industry  to  discuss  the  most  pres^  issues  of  the 
day— nanoely.  downsizing  corporate  systems,  client/server  computing  and  the  outsourcing  issue. 
And  you’re  invited  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  esqjerts. 


Our  International  Technology  Summit  will  be  held  on  December  5-7, 1990,  at  the  INPORUM  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  USA.  Call  1-800328-8383  for  a  conference  brochure  and  registration  , 
informatioa  It  win  be  the  most  profitable  three  days  you’ve  ever  spent 
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Making  the  leap  to  academia:  Take  care 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

SnOALTOCW 

Being  the  first  to  formulate  ideas 
and  pass  them  oo  to  others  was 
ci  Jack  Rockart’s  motiva¬ 
tion  to  leave  IBM  25  years  ago 
and  join  the  Acuity  at  MIT  in 
Cambridge,  M^.  He  is  now  the  director 
(d  the  Center  for  Inforroatioa  Systems 
Research  at  MIT's  Sloan  School  of  Man¬ 
agement 

Two  years  ago.  Bruce  Kavin  achieved 
the  vice-presidency  of  informatioo  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  division  of  The  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  Corp.  but  found  himself  woridng 
considerably  more  than  the  average  work 
week  and  eqjoying  it  less.  After  these  first 
stages  of  bwnout.  Kavin  decided  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  Ph.D.  in  MIS  at  the  University  of 
Geor^  in  Athens  and,  upon  completion, 
seek  a  university  faculty  position. 

After  13  years  at  Co^ol  Data  Corp.. 
Michael  Smith  chose  to  bead  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  world  where,  he  says,  there  is  more 
of  an  emphasis  on  leading-edge  technol¬ 
ogy  and  research.  He  is  currently  the  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  computer  operations 
at  the  National  Center  for  Supercomput¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of 

Moking  fh*  switch 

However,  IS  professionals  consklering  a 
move  to  acadonia  must  be  strongly  moti¬ 
vated;  it's  a  maior  career  change,  a  d^er- 
eht  cuhure,  and  many  allowances  have  to 
be  made. 

First.  IS  executives  may  find  it  difficult 
to  reverse  direction  if  they  find  the  aca¬ 
demic  world  is  not  for  them,  says  Dianne 
Edmondson,  president  of  systems  recruit¬ 


ing  firm  ACP,  Inc.  in  Denton,  Texas.  "Fve  nia.  Los  Angdes.  Thia  should  be  dniw 
never  had  a  client  say  ‘my  ideal  candidate  while  id  the  corporate  world  and  during 
would  come  out  of  academia,'  ”  she  says,  doctoral  studies,  says  Leeburg,  who 
Companies  would  prefer  to  hire  someone  learned  that  his  pubtkations  list  was  on 


from  an  environment  sixnilar  to  their  own, 
such  as  a  competitor.  Many  firms,  she 


the  lean  side. 

Leehurg  says  he  was  able  to  oteain  a 


continues,  believe  the  old  saying  "thoee  lectureship  posHioo  —  not  a  tenured  be- 
who  can't  do.  teach"  and  win  view  a  focul-  ulty  track  position.  Therefore,  be  is  not 
ty  position  negatively.  "And  although  that  eligibile  for  a  professorship,  don  not  have 
obviously  isn't  true,  we  are  talking  about  sabbatical  ri^ts  and  can’t  vote  in  the  aca- 
perceptions,  not  reality,  ”  she  says.  demk  senate. 

A  second  maior  consideratioo  is  salary. 

The  average  nine-inooth  salary  for  an  in-  CuHvrol  ad)uatm«ffitt 

dustry  executive  entering  the  teaching  Seven  years  tater  and  now  the  director  of 

profession  at  a  univeraty  (bokling  a  the  IS  research  program  at  the  Anderson 


Ph.D..  of  course)  ranges 
from  $36,000  to  $55,000. 
Those  with  10  or  mote 
years  of  university-level 
teaching  experience  can 
expect  anywhere  from 
$60,000  to  $90,000. 
These  industry  executives 
are  often  leaving  jobs  that 
carry  sbc^igure  incomes. 

*nurd.  obtaining  a 
Ph.D.  —  which  take 


\ 

V 


Graduate  Seboed  of  Man- 
agemenr  at  UCLA,  Lee¬ 
burg  says  that  possiUy  the 
most  difficult  adjustment 
was  the  cultural  change. 

When  Ledwrg  first 
started  teaching  in  1963. 
he  says,  be  was  "scared  to 
death."  He  had  taken  over 
someone  elae’s  syQabus 
and  says  that  be  felt  a  little 
lost.  ‘‘I  had  been  making 


upwards  of  three  years  or  more  —  is  es-  presentations  for  years  at  IBM,  but  the 
sential  if  you're  interested  in  becoming  a  nature  of  the  audience  is  totally  diftereot 
prufessor  at  a  top-level  university.  Some  in  a  untver^y  classroom.  By  the  end  of 
of  these  schools  will  hire  a  noodoctoralde-  thefirst  quarter.  I  was  no  longer  scared  to 
greed  teacher  but  will  treat  him  like  a  sec-  death,  but  it  to^  me  about  three  years 
ond-class  dtiaen,  according  to  Kavin.  before  I  felt  totally  in  the  groove,"  he 
Without  a  Ph.D..  be  would  have  been  re-  says. 

ferred  to  as  a  visiting  executive  or  some-  An  adjustment  Rockart  is  still  dealing 
thingsamilar.hesays.  with  is  the  slower  pace.  "Everything  in 

If  you’re  heading  into  research,  you  academia  is  longer  terpi."  he  (Swerves, 
must  publish  articles  in  industry  journals  "and  the  rewards  may  not  be  as  visible  or 
as  well  as  academic  treatises,  says  Lewis  asconcrete.” 

Lednirg,  a  31-year  veteranof  IBM  who  is  Also,  L^burg  finds  that  universities 
now  teachihg  at  the  University  of  Califor-  are  more  frugal  when  H  comes  to  travel 


and  reimbursemeiit  expenses,  while  com¬ 
panies  are  flexible. 

"They  understand  you  may  not  always 
have  a  rece^  for.  let's  say,  a  cd  from  a 
telephone  booth,  whereas  a  univeriity 
mi^  view  a  $10  dinner  as  being  expen¬ 
sive  and  unnecessary he  says. 

Common  dnisomlnotors 

Whatever  the  motivation  for  these  fanner 
IS  executives  —  burnout,  wanting  to 
work  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology — 
a  common  goal  they  all  share  is  the  desire 
to  mentor  and  work  in  a  learning  environ¬ 
ment. 

"One  of  ray  favorite  tasks  at  D&fi  was 
developing  subordinates  and  mentoring, 
which,  in  academia,  I  can  do  full-time.'' 
Kavin  says. 

"What  really  turned  me  on  at  IBM  was 
the  learning,  not  the  money,”  Rockart 
says.  After  four  years,  howe^,  be  fdt 
nxist  of  the  learning  was  behind  him  at 
IBM.  while  with  a  job  in  academia,  he 
would  be  in  a  teaching/leaming  environ¬ 
ment  forever. 

Allhoo^  teaching  is  secoitdary  to 
Rockart 's  research  duties,  be  says,  "I  get 
a  kick  out  of  working  with  young,  bright 
people  who  are  hungry  to  le^.'* 

Maxine  Rockofl,  a  senior  administra¬ 
tor  for  the  Carnegie  Comnussian  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  reaps  the  advantages  from  both 
worlds.  In  her  current  consulting  position 
with  the  coaimBskm.  Rockoft  maintains  a 
corporate-level  income,  while  her  part- 
time  teaching  positions  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  t^  B)lytedmic  Institute  of 
New  York  fulfill  her  desire  to  teach.  ‘  I 
love  doing  something  that  matters." 
Rockoffsays. 
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Wb  seek  appSiaitons  lor  Ihe  position  ol  Execudve 

Dirocior.  Unnurser  Computing  ThistndmOusIwiH 
direcl  aSpompulmg  asrvice  activities  at  Uw  Unnwr- 
■iiy.  mckidino  aOminisiraiive  and  academe  com- 
puling 

Umad  in  Soudwaal  lAchigan  berwean  OeirM  and 
AnnArtoat.aurcuner<anrDaman(»o«er2S000  \Ma 
are  angagad  in  VI  aggressive  migrwion  Irom  a  VSE 
and  VMiXA  anrimnmsni  R)  MVSiESA  rwwiing  on  an 
tBM30901SOU  Our  campus  nedMOditiaa  doubled 
wBie  lea  Iwo  yeeie  10  more  than  1700 PC's  vidler- 
minala.  and  we  are  m  the  firei  phase  oi  a  fiber  opbc 
rwnmk  MiplamareMKin  A  maior  cunerE  goat « the 
mptarraniiaan  oi  an  mte^Mad  atudere  inlormalion 
syieam  (ISIS),  including  telephone  regtstreiion 
capabtfttv 

The  CMcmha  Oiredor  should  be  a  seasoned  sen¬ 
ior  eaecubve  wiah  urong  leedersh^i  swis;  wEh  a 
Maalor's  degree  in  Ms.  Computar  Science  or 
reWed  Md  for  equweiant  in  eKpenence),  and  ten 
years  of  progreavvaty  reaponsAile  openerKs 
pnwidhigihehnowiodgaiocoordmoHtheopva- 
tun  daacriiad  above.  Ouailied  mdvMjuals  Atould 
leptytaaddmaebalcwwMhieitvafiniareU.raeuma 
and  the  names  ol  three  relerencea.  Review  of 
iwaponaeaweibeginDeiranDer5lo:Cheir.Selec- 
MiMinBwMDw.foOrTiOII4PC3D  1401.  >10  King 
HMI.  EA8TBM  MICHIGAN  UNfVBISrTY.  Vp- 


NETWORK 

DEVELOPERS 


•  LMdingpcIgt  UNOC*  tDChnology. 
e  Exciting  now  diAHinQM. 
e  Small  CTMthit  ptmcMphor*. 

Vou  can  hw  I M  vmO)  arrsuCTIVE  Syelame, 
twieadng  developer  of  UNKaoiivera  tor  Open 
SyUem&Neavortung 

We  need  you  to  poit.  enhance  and  support  OSI 
ar«f  TCP'  IP  nMtnrtang  product  and  aerveas  lor 
ow  OEM  cueiomad 

OurfBqiwemanteare:2tDSyaafEa»psnancaei 
the  Unn  fcaiTWt  TCP/P,  or  OSI  nawcrtimg. 
SyUetn  V  STREAMS  or  real  Ima  operwg 
systems  BS  or  MS  n  compuiv  aoenoe  as  wai  as 
flrong  C  programnvng  iMs. 

Racers  graduMBS  are  acceptaote  i  maior  prtjiSGi 
worttaviudsdUMX. 

For  more  rtOmMSon.pistiB  send  your  raeuma  Ip 
Pam  Matiiiltm.  Oapt  CW.  MmACUVE 
SyetamaOerpofallon.  1W1  Herat  NiparBled., 
NMSnMa,  D  aOSB3  or  FAX  to  (TM)  SDS-tin. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MD-WEST 


A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


inding  computer  uient  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
bet,  mere  was  a  time  when  you'd  iust  run  an  ad  in  the 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re- 

gional  candidate  ana  want  to  avoid  ^  . 

national  response  and  relocation. 

Yei  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computeruorld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That's  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  stan  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cosi-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  newspaper  •  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 


_  _ , _ _ lime  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 

local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

Bui  limes  nave  chared.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today’s 
business,  so  has  the  efieaiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methoefe. 

What's  more,  many  of  today’s  recruiters  don 't  use  today's 
rooa  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  mone>' 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qualined  professionals 
isn't  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  colleTC  students  choos- 
7  I  ‘”8  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 

r  7/  'Xshtec  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
d/  4  ^  are  more  computers  in  today’s  business 


that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  is  competing  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  pr(»lem  that 
isn't  changing  Tor  the  better  and  that's  sure 
to  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  ’90s, 


Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week’s  Computer  Careers 
seaion.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won’t.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers.  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  proi 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally  i  1 


reach  “active”  job  seekers  — 
those  who  aaively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisf^ion  survey  found  to 
represent  2  In  10  of  tray's  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  *1710  stu^ 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 
compuier'professionals  are  "pas¬ 
sive  job  seekers  —  those  who 


tomorrow. 


For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  AdverUsing.  at  800/345-6474  (in  MA 
508/879-0700). 


More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That'S  because  Computerworld  xczch.es  ovax  612.000  qualified 
romputer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that's  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers. 

l*hai’s  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  than  in  any  ocher  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computeruwid  is  ine  single place  w4»ere  America's  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 
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Nr  every  M  ef  leNy'i 
ceMpeier  jek  eecken  . . . 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


50  Ways 
To  Leave 


Your 


SR.  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 


IBM  3090  MaMrame 
330-335KD.O£. 


Ovt.  Of  HMMh  m]  WBito*  hM  immadMB 
opwiingi  for  COeOUaCS/VSAM  prgimion- 
m  havB  had  njumittiy  i/iam  axparl> 
anca.  Wa  alao  hava  poaWcna  giniabie  tor  «c- 
partanoad  AOABAS/NATIAAL2  protoaaiorato. 
Explora  Idaho  in  a  4  aaaaon  dmaie  that  avor> 
K  agaa  214  days  of  awi.  Idaho'a  low  ooat  of  Iw 

f  4  *f“*^_y**^  ”■?***** 

c  anvnanNMa  and  racraattonaf  opporturatiaa  you 
^  don't  want  to  niaa.  Idaho.. .Amartca's  Beat 
K^Sacrat 
For  fifihar  totormatton 
b  Contact  Larry  Ttopais.  206-334-5653 


Niuan  Moior  Corp.  in  U.S.A.  hat  an 
opponvntiy  in  Dallas.  Tenas  Tor  an 
itidividwal  lo  provide  InfoniiaiKm 
Syswim  support. 

>t>u  will  handle  the  devriopmeni  of 
cystemt  plans,  indudina  KtoBtifying/ 
prioriii/ing  cseeds  aisd  making  tecom- 
mendaiions  to  meet  those  needs. 
Itnponsibililies  also  include  panki- 
pating  in  the  coordinaiMM  of  regional 
systems  activities  nationwide,  as  well 
as  providing  iraininf  and  technical 
assistance  on  various  applkaiions  and 
hardwarr/sofiwarr  needs.  This  pocuion 
involses  some  travel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  8A/RS. 
preferably  in  Business  Mafugemeni, 
with  1*  years  of  etperience  Back¬ 
ground  must  include  knowledge  of 
IBM  technical  environments  <30rs. 
AS/400.  PC').  PC  DOS.  and  other 
general  PC  software,  t'tcelleni  com¬ 
munication  and  analytical  skilK  are 
necessary.  An  auiomoiive  background 
and/or  expericTKC  in  a  high  volume 
operation  preferred. 

As  a  progressive  force  in  the  automotive 
industry.  Nissan  ofTcn  a  superior  salary 
and  company -paid  benerHs  package. 

IjOCAL  INTERVIIlWS 
WILL  BE  CONDUCTEa 

To  arrange  your  interview,  send  resnme 
to:  Nisiaa  Momr  Corp-  >•  tUs.A^ 

P.a  Bos  l9l-CWBC2i4.  Csrdcna.  CA 
«t24MI9l. 

Niwwi  n  «n  n|H«l  ORtonawiy  nnptcnvt  wid  Ollrrv 
miploytnri))  appenaniiws  M  mm  ud  itiTn  at 
■tl  mtf.  iHirxMK.  naiiaati  orieia>  «nd  «(r. 


In  today's  worid  of  mergers  and  buyouts,  your  future  with  a 
company  can  be  uncertain.  You  owe  it  lo  yourself  lo  take  charge  of 
your  career.  There  can  be  up  m  SO  companies  at  TECH  FAIR'  where 
you  can  meet  and  dtscusa  the  high  tech  nutrketplace. 

TECH  FAIR  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  engineeni  and 
computer  systems  professionals  to  meet  Iace-to>face  with  hi^ 
technology  companies  who  have  job  openings  that  need  to  be  filled 
imnted  lately. 

At  TECH  FAIR,  you  can  find  out  what  you're  worth,  enplore  new 
career  possibilities,  gel  a  closer  look  ai  prujeeb.  and  postbon  openings, 
all  in  an  informal,  no  pressure  atmosphere. 

-So.  come  lo  TECH  FAIR  and  find  30  ways  to  leave  your  company. 

There's  a  TECH  FAIR  coming  to  your  area  soon . 


October  15  >  16 

Long  Beach  Airport  Marriott  Long  Beach,  CA 
October  22  -  23 

Grand  Kempinski,  Dallas,  TX 

October  29-30 
Airport  Hilton,  Mpls,  MN 

Free  Admission 
Hours:  3PM-8PM 


For  fifty  years  VMcox  Bectne.  Inc.  has  set  the 
precede  of  design  and  manufadumg  excet- 
lefioe  in  the  oloctronic  and  communicattons 
industry.  To  conttoue  our  success  well  imo  toe 
2151  century,  we're  making  a  oommitmeril  to 
staying  at  toe  forefront  of  stateof-the-art  tech¬ 
nology.  In  support  of  this  effort,  we  need  a  top- 
notoh  Serwx  Programmer. 

Your  responstoiWes  win  include  programmuig 
and  anatysis  tor  manufacturing  appicabons 
To  quakfy.  you  must  possess  three  or  more 
years  programming  expenenoe  using  ^ 
COBOL  CICS  Command  Level.  VSAM 
in  a  OOS/VSE  envuonment  ptos  knotetodge 
of  MRP  N  software.  A  background  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  BSCS/IS  preferred 
Your  eigiertise.iNii  be  rewanled  wito  a  com- 
petilive  salary  and  an  outstanding  benefits 
package.  Jom  oi^  proud  Iradilion  today  by 
sending  your  resume  to:  Teresa  Grtfiin.  Wloox 
eiectoc.  Inc..  Oepl.  CW102290. 2001  N.E. 
4eto  Street.  Kansas  City,  MO  64 11 6.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

WILCOX 


MIS  DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  people,  we 'ye  got  them.  Computerworld  reaches  more  than 
612.000  computer  pros  every  week.  That's  more  qualifled  computer  pros  than 
any  newspaper  can  deliver.  And  can  selea  either  a  regional  edition  or  na¬ 
tional  edition  of  Computerworld's  Computer  Careers  seaion  for  your  ad. 

For  more  informaiion,  or  to  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800  343  64?4  (In  MA.  508  879  0700) 


fi'herr  thf  bas  him  look.  Every  week. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Semor 

I^ROGR\MMEI\ 


1  oiii/Nili'i  II  orltl  l\i'i  inilDwiil  [ilrci  lisiii^  Work's. 


From  our  last  two  Computerworld  recruitment 
advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  of  new  recruits. 

KrjnciiK'. 


Aprojeci'Oriented  consulting  com- 
pany  based  in  Boston,  Keane  Inc. 
designs,  develops,  integtates.  and  main- 
taias  software  for  both  commercial  and 
medical  applications.  Its  largest  operating 
unit.  Information  Services  Division  (ISD),  ^UljH 
provides  customized  services  to  Fortune 
1000  companies,  insurance  firms,  and  Financial  I 

institutions.  KeaMed  Hospital  Systems 
Division  (keaMed).ontheoth-  '  m 

er  hand,  supports  a  full  line  of  fl 

.software  products  for  hospitals. 

To  maintain  its  premier  level  1  i|yH]|L^  i 

of  service,  Keane  employs 

nearly  1400 professionals  in  fjlj  T||DhM|^ 

20  ofTices  throughout  the  East,  |  j  / 

Midwest,  and  Southeast.  Fbr  |  / 

Renee  Southard,  Manager  of  V 1  f  /  II  i 

Staffing  and  Placement,  *  ‘  / 11  . 

Keane’s  aggressive  growth  plans  ■  U I  **  j 

require  recruiting  an  average  of  ’  i 

450  to  500  new  employees  each  year.  * 

“Although  our  recruitment  needs  vary from  branch  to 
branch,  we  're  g/eneraUy  lookingjbr  a  wide  variety  of  skill 
sets  —  everythingfrom  programmers  to  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  Keane  is  always  recruiting  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  specific  positions,  but  we  al£)  advertise for  marketing 


purposes.  That’s  why  we've  been  running 
in  Computerworld  for  over  two  years 
'X^omputerworld  gives  us  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  exposure  and  qualified  response. 
In  fact,  from  our  last  two  Computerworld 
recruitment  advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
%  number  of  new  recruits  With  our  current 
schedule  of  four  or  st*  Computerworld  re¬ 
cruitment  advertisements  per  quarter, 
p  we  're  getting  the  hiring  success  we 

where  we  need  it. 


Computerworld  continues  toplay 
I  a  critical  role  in  helping  usfind  the 

r  f  right  type  of  individuals  and  build 

I  >  up  our  pipelines.  At  Keane,  we  see 

\  MjV  ,  Computerworld  as  fl«  importanr 

I  "uf  /  part  of  our  recruitment  advertising 

*  I  /  —  both  now  and  in  the  future.  " 

I  L  r-y  Computeruorld.  We  re  helping 

I  I  serious  employers  and  qualified  in- 

I  formation  systems,  communications, 

\j  and  PC  professionals  get  together  in 

'  the  computer  community.  Every  vyeek.  Just 

ask  Renee  Southard.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person 
nel.  call  your  local  ComputerworldRecruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Representative  today. 


Bonon:  375  Cochiluale  RiwU.  tk)x  9171,  FnuninRhain,  MA  01701  9171  (508)  8790700 
New  Tftick:  Mack  Ceixer  1.  345  West  Passaic  SI ,  Rochelle  Park.  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Wuhtnitofi  D.C:  8304  Piotesslofial  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax.  VA  22031  (703)  573  4115 
eWragor  10400  Wesi  Higgins  Road.'Suile  300.  Rosemonl,  IL  60018  (708)  827  4433 
Lorn  Ansele.:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714  )  250-0164 
Su  Fmictaco;  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (  714)  250  0164 


MdindwAl*  mill  2*  yti*  mM  Sr**""  3>>  ^  A&400  rtprn 
sfKiMey  ta  Mjr  of  (he  loDowia^ 


Speaa(zcd  Rcouittneni  For  The 
•nformatnn  Systems  hdu^ 


PROVIDING  CAREER  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  OVER  4«  YEARS 


Lookkit  («  •  dwHcaginf  aMjewnt  a  duiiii  !■  cniiaMKiil,  or 
an  altracthi*  iofc  offtri  La)  kw  tobcil  Half  MOrack  of  ptaOMat 
HiKialiMi  aaaM  yon  In  voor  cantr  learck. 

M  you  have  the  Inlonnation  systems  openiH.  call  llw  lakait  HaH  oHIce 
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Eagles  intemaoooars  Advanced  Technology 
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atiOn  Engineering 

Phenomenal  growth  has  created  opoor- 
tunioes  for  hlghiv  quahfied 
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ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique  option  of  REGIONAL 
or  NATIONAL  recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in  the  Eastern,  Midwest¬ 
ern,  Western,  National,  or  any  combination  of  regional  op¬ 
tions.  Computerworld  gives  you  the  only  regional  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  section  ava^ble  in  the  United  States  ex¬ 
clusively  for  computer  professionals.  And  no  other  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  reaches  so  many  qualified  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  regionally  or  nationally! 

Computerworld’s  Total  Audience 
by  Region 

ii— II  _ ,  Regional  « 


West  ^ 
130,894 


Midwest  vj  East 
235,139  246,670 


total  V 
612,703 


j  1 

National 


To  place  your  ad  regonally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  Preadent/ClasSSed  Advertising,  at  800/343-^74 
(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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^  look.  Every  week. 
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COMPOTERWORLD 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  recruitment  advertising  has  a 
proven  success  record.  ' 

y, 

Just  ask  Linda  Heubscher,  4^ 

Manager  of  Employment  for  # 
a  division  of  Unisys,  ||| 

It’s  her  job  to  make  /J ' 

sure  that  her  IP 

division  has  the 

most  qualified  ^ 

and  technically 

trained  personnel  on  '  ^ 

its  team.  And  for  the  i 

most  successful  recruitment  of 
these  top  computer  professionals,  Linda  counts  on 
Computerworld:  “Our  ads  in  Computerworld  had 
the  resumes  pouring  in  and  the  phones  ringing.” 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  who 
regularly  use  Computerworld  to  recruit  qualified 
computer  professionals.  They’ll  tell  you  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld  for  one  simple  reason:  It 

works. 

To  place  yo^  ad  re^onally  or  nationally,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 

800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


I  Whm  the  best  hires  look.  Every  week. 
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“Our  advertisiiig  in 
Computerworld’s 
Classified 
Marketplace 
more  than  pays 
for  itself.” 


—  Marie  OstroH 
President  &  Partner 
Compurex  Systems.  Inc. 


Headquartered  in  the  Boston  area, 
Compurex  Systems  is  a  distributor  of 
new  and  reconditioned  IBM  and  Digital 
^uipment.  With  a  product  line  that 
includes  everything  from  systems  cmd 
disk  drives  to  printers  and  other  peri¬ 
pherals,  it  has  a  lot  to  offer  large  end 
users.  President  Mark,  “Roclq^”  Ostroff, 
along  with  his  two  partners,  Christopher 
Pemock  and  Jack  Malamut,  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  everyone  who  has 
something  to  sell  or  is  looking  to  buy. 
When  it  comes  to  advertising,  they’re 
on  the  right  track. 

“IVe  need  to  get  the  Compurex  name  out 
to  a  broad  base  of  prospects  in  a  variety 
of  industries.  And  we  need  to  tell  them 
about  all  of  our  programs  —  buying, 
selling,  h-ading,  leasing,  and  consignments. 
We  believe  that  most  people  who  buy /sell 
concentrate  on  the  classified  section.  It’s 
where  they  look  first.  For  us.  Computer- 
world’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  where 
our  message  gets  delivered  to  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  audience  of  potential 
customers. 

“Since  we  founded  Compurex  Systems  in 
1986,  sales  have  doubled  each  year.  To 
maintain  this  momentum,  it’s  critical  for 
us  to  continue  generating  quality  leads. 

Our  weekly  ad  in  Computerworld’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  keeps  a  steady  stream  of 
calls  coming  in  —  even  international  calls. 
Based  on  these  results,  our  advertising  in 
Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace 
more  than  pays  for  itself 


"In  early  1990  we’ll  be  moving  our  ex¬ 
panding  business  to  larger  quarters  — 
from  Stoughton  just  up  the  road  to  Easton. 
But  one  thing  won’t  change:  our  weekly 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace.  That’s  where  we’ll 
stay  to  keep  the  calls  coming  in.  ’’ 
Computenvorld’s  Classified  Marketplace. 
It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  com¬ 
puter  sellers.  Every  week.  Sellers  and 
buyers  like  Compurex  Systems  who 
advertise  in  Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  because  it  reaches  over 
612,000  information  systems  profession¬ 
als.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of 
America’s  most  powerful  audience  of 
buyers,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


JkIjTT 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 

Computerwoirld  »  ao  IDG  CommuaicatioM  Nmpaper 


MARKETPLACE 


.  Computer  leasing  in  Europe: 
Getting  a  hmidle  on  the  rules 


During  the  pMttwodeodea,^ 
rop»  anaputcr  tenting  oom- 
pnnkn  hm  uodergooe  ■  trtn- 
atioa  aaSMT  to  tbone  in  the 
The  free‘«n4<enqr  entre* 
preneurvi  npproncfa  of  the  70i  gm  viy 
to  the  oiergert-aDd-ncqiiiiitiaos  cn  ol  the 
'80n.  Becaine  (rf  tlwfllift.  Inning  finns  of 
the ’90i  are  fottowing  stock  eidiii^  db' 
donre  ndn  more  itrictly  and  adopting 
more  traditiaad  aconwiHag  practicea. 
What  foOowa  is  an  omview  d  Imiag 
procedures  —  European  style. 

Banka,  wfaicfa  pby  a  mudu  Ivger  role  in 
European  leasog  tbn  in  the U.S.,  cootroi 
several  compuffr  leanra.  These  firms 
have  handifd  dianges  in  the  cooqiuter 
marfcetpboe  eritb  confidence  becauK  olf 
ready  access  to  siihstartial  funtfing  from 
the  owning  banks. 

Leasing  in  most  European  countries 
ranks  alongaide  bank  borrowing  and  other 
forms  of  metfium-term  cretfit  for  financ¬ 
ing.  Thus,  teasing  companies  are  offering 
attractiaos  to  the  customer  such  as  plao- 
ning.  software  applications,  tnaneenattce 
and  other  things  competitors  can't  offer. 

Operational  leasog  —  teasing  for  a 
find  period  without  obiigatiao  to  pur- 
duse  —  has  steadily  become  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  finanrial  leas^  Operatk^ 
leasog  is  preferred  at  times  of  business 


uDcertaioty  or  edn  new  products  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  computer  suppliers. 

Finance  char^  are  a  ^  foctor  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  leasmg  rates.  These  differ  widdy 
frm  oointry  to  country.  Rates  are  partly 
determined  by  national  economic  policies 
St  s  means  of  controQiog  money  supply 


s^/insimsiiO  —csm- 

ptOtn  Mmd  tp$ipmtnt  •  17%  d 
mkidkiiMfhiiiMitlmmttgam- 
panim,  ncesntfiy  As  Akis  ToHt 
mmPtt  mmfck  firm  FfmlS  Sul- 
Huuu. 

•  Eurrpj't  tufgmt  ktmr  it  WM, 
foOmmd  pp  HimhEPmkm^d  Ck, 
AXudMedw/Cf^iflrrCs^ 

•  7hv  sMSl  tiguifieumt  U.&<9u- 
frsffsd  rtmpmirr  tumrt  m  Smrtpt 
urn  am  AtlunUe  Ctfp^  BtOttutk 
Ctrp.  fZtefnarnd  end  Ctm^itn. 
hm. 


(thus,  infiation)  and  exchange  rates  (thus, 
international  conpetitiveness).  Tbe^  as¬ 
pects  affect  the  leWl  of  economic  activity 
through  availability  of  credit,  price  of  ex- 
pc^  on  the  intematiooal  market  and  cost 
of  imports  on  the  domestic  market. 

The  largest  independSm  lessor  in  Eu¬ 
rope  until  April  19M  was  Atlantic  Com¬ 


puter.  In  that  month,  the  chickens  from  The  fiscal  advantages  of  leasing  have  been 
its  controversial  “flexlease”  scheme  steadily  draining  away  in  the  Dutch  mar- 
came  home  to  roost,  and  the  receivers  ket  since  19fi6,  so  that  there  has  been  no 
were  caDed  in.  The  collapse  was  big  dramatic  growth  in  leasing, 
enough  to  sink  its  parent  company.  Brit-  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  leasing 
ish  A  Commonwealth  Holdings.  The  big-  market  is  stiD  dominated  commercially 
gest  European  independent  leasing  com-  and  financially  by  banks  and  banking  suth 
pany  now  operating  is  ECS.  a  subsidiary  of  sidtaries.  Because  Spamah  firms  are  very 


French  bank  Sodete  Onerale. 


anxious  to  coty  the  successes  of  firms  in 


Belgium  is  ooe  of  the  few  countries  otbercountne8,computerlea8inghasex- 
that  has  a  clear  legal  basis  for  teasing,  re-  perienced  rapid  growth, 
stricted  to  industrial  products  used  in  the  A  major  problem  that  Swedish  leasing 
way  of  business.  Office  equipment  and  firms  have  foced  in  recent  years  has  been 
coasters  make  up  about  one-third  of  all  the  blow-bot,  blow-cold  attitude  of  the 
leasing.  The  tar^st  leasing  firms  are  sub-  government  In  1983,  after  almost  tre- 
sidiaries  of  the  ^  Three  Belgian  banks.  bling  from  the  previous  year,  leaang 
French  leasing  is  strictly  came  in  for  a  period  of  cootrd, 

supervised  Finns  involved  which  caused  the  business  to 

must  be  banks  or  other  quali-  halve  in  1984.  Regolatioas 


fled  financial  bodies,  although  , 
tolerating  leases  are  entirely 
outside  the  regulated  French 


The  Finaniministerium 
la)^  down  detailed  rules  for 
leasing  in  Germany.  For  example,  a  lease 


were  relaxed  in  1985.  and 
leasing  expanded. 

‘  Leasing  was  slow  to  be- 

come  accepted  in  Switzerland 
~  mainly  bemuse  of  conserva¬ 
tive  attitudes  of  financing. 

The  UK  was  a  boom  town  for  fost- 


must  last  for  at  least  40%  and  not  more  growing  leasing  companies  in  the.l980s. 
than  90%  of  the  depreciated  life  of  the  as-  The  rise  and  foil  of  Atlantic  Computers 
set.  The  life  the  asset  is  laid  down  in  the  says  it  afi.  British  leasing  in  the  future  will 


federal  tax  tables,  which  list  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  rates  for  virtually  every  type  of 


be  dominated  by  suppliers  and  banks. 

This  verdict  on  the  UK  is  true  of  the 


equipment  that  a  firm  could  acquire.  For  a  continent  as  a  whole.  As  the  Open  Market 


computer,  it  is  five  years. 


(rf  1992  approaches,  the  European  (^m- 


In  contrast  to  the  general  tendency  in  mission  win  be  imposing  rules  cm  the  tax 
other  countries  for  operational  leases,  and  accounting  treatment  of  leases,  which 
Italian  firms  prefer  financial  leases.  Ven-  will  strengthen  the  role  of  bankers  and 
dor  leasing  is  quite  important  in  the  office  other  institutions  even  more, 
equipment  sector,  where  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  Safer,  but  far  less  exettiog! 

&  Co.  (kxninates  the  market.  - 

The  Dutch  take  a  pragmatic  view  of  Bartlett  is  a  researcher  aadjoumlstbuedm 
leasing  and  consider  economic  benefit  to  Cbdmsford,EB^nd,idiospedali^iD  European 
be  more  important  than  legal  ownership,  cmtwter  topics. 
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The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  weekending  OcUtber  2^  1990 
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Stimulating  students 

Technology-delivered  instruction  can  spice  up  training  sessions 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 

_ 8W8QALTOCW 

HOW  many  erf  you  remember  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  dasaoom  and  watch¬ 
ing  one  (rf  those  boring,  fihn- 
strqw?  The  lights  are  dim,  the 
£ain  from  the  pro^or  is  hyp¬ 
notically  whirring,  and  a  voice,  some¬ 
where  in  the  darimess,  is  speaking  in  a 
very  soothing  monotone.  Just  about  the 
only  thing  keeping  you  awake  is  the  pierc¬ 
ing  beep  between  each  slide  frame. 

As  a  fonDm*  scbocdteacher,  I've 
learned  to  keep  teaching  interesting  and 
uttoractjve.  From  performing  magic 
tricks  for  the  class  to  having  the  class  con¬ 
struct  towers  made  of  Lego  bk)ck$.  the 
method  to  th»  madness  is  stimulation. 
But  bek  of  stimulation  seems  to  be  the 
problem  with  roost  technology-delivered 
instnictioo  (TDD  programs  today . 

TDI,  an  acroo^  coined  recently  by 
the  computer  training  industry,  encom¬ 
passes  computer-bas^  training  (CBT). 
video,  interactive  video,  multimedia  and 

w  ^ 

I  VV  hat  training  issues  would  you 
I  like  to  sec  covered?  Call  Cathy 
I  Duffy,  associate  editor  at  CoMp«/er- 
I  ttwfrf,  at  (800)34^6474  or  fax  at 
(508)8766931. 
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more.  In  trying  to  understand  the  role  of 
TDI  in  corporate  training,  the  National 
Training  and  Computer  Project  (NTCP) 
in  Raquette  Lake,  N.Y..  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  250  computer  trainiDg  managers. 
The  survey  unearthed  the  following: 

•  Some  97%  of  those  surveyed  were  us¬ 
ing  TDI. 

•  The  roost  popular  form  of 
TDI  is  video;  the  second  most 
popularises. 

•  100%  of  the  respondents 
were  interested  in  interactive 
video,  but  only  13%  had  actu¬ 
ally  implemented  an  interac¬ 
tive  video  training  program. 

•  Instnictor-kd  training  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  No.  2  mode  of 
instruction,  with  TDI  coming  in  second 
place.  Most  managers  surveyed  indicated 
that  they  plan  to  move  in  the  TDI  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  next  year  ot  two. 

•  Even  thou^  management  viewed  TDI 
as  cost-effective,  the  survey  showed  that 
there  was  some  resistance  to  using  it 

The  last  finding  is  probably  the  most 
revealing.  If  TDI  is  gaining  in  popularity, 
why  the  resistance?  For  the  most  part. 

training  department  forays  into  TDI  have 

been  at  the  low  end  — -  video,  audio  or 
CBT.  WfaDe  this  path  is  certainly  the 
cheapest .  it  is  also  the  least  interesting  for 
the  user. 

Time  and  time  again  it’s  been  proven 
that  a  rich  teaming  environment  will  sim¬ 
ulate  the  learner  to  absorb  mmv  and  re¬ 
tain  this  new  information  longer.  Thus, 


information  systems  managers  and  train¬ 
ers  should  look  at  eadi  of  the  instructional 

methods  and  decide  which  would  be  the 
most  effective. 

Video  traini^.  These  programs  are 
usua^  characterized  by  what »  known  as 
"talking  heads"  and  Anting  text  on  the 

video  screen.  The  video  camera  pans  in  on 
the  fKe  of  the  lecturer  (the  taDnn£  head) 
ksif  of  the  time,  and  the  video  soeen  is 
filled  with  a  large  image  of  a  computer 
screen  with  text-baaed  examples  Aoating 
by  the  rest  of  the  time.  This  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  is  not  sufficient  for  mtensive  instruc¬ 
tional  sesskms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it's  great  for  general 
"getting  started"  tutorials 
and  refresher  oouraes. 

Interactive  video.  Inter¬ 
active  videos  are  definitely 
one  step  up  from  training  vid¬ 
eos.  The  student  views  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  video  and  is  Chen 
asked  to  respond  to  certain 
questions.  Depending  on  his  responses, 
the  student  jumps  to  a  different  segment 
of  the  video.  Basically,  this  is  self-paced 
instruetkm  —  but  it  still  uses  "talking 
heads." 

CBT.  TTiis  form  of  TDI  is  currently 
experiencing  the  largest  growth,  spurred 
by  the  increasing  number  of  personal 
computer-based  training  products.  If  you 
go  to  a  computer  store,  youH  find  at  least 
a  dram  CBT  products  that  can  teach  ev¬ 
erything  from  word  processing,  the  C  pro¬ 
gramming  language  and  typing.  Here,  the 
student  interacts  directl>‘  with  the  com¬ 
puter.  But  as  interactive  as  it  is,  it’s  stiQ 
text-based. 

Eiqieit  syatema.  E]q)ert  systems 
have  joined  the  fold  of  TDI.  Increasingly, 
expert  instructionaJ  systems  are  being 


built  with  the  purpose  of  providing  much 
more  than  just  standard  instructkxL  The 
goal  is  to  provide  an  automated  expert  so 
that  the  student  is  tearnmg  firom  a  recog¬ 
nised  master.  At  IBM's  Sterling  Forest. 
N.Y.,  facility,  an  expert  system  is  i^ing 
developed  that  can  teach  security  guards 
bow  to  fix  broken  security  doors.  The  sys¬ 
tem  cm  instnict  guards  in  an  fricets  of  this 

technical  task  in  a  step-by-st^  manner. 

Multiniedui.  The  biggest  bang  for 
the  TDI  buck  wifl  come  from  multimedia. 
Muhimedti  is  the  latest  buzzword  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  about  as  high-tech  as  it  gets, 
with  a  combination  of  vidm.  aodu.  text 
and  graphics  that  produce  ooe  integrated 
system.  What  this  entails  ts  sD  forms  of 
TDI  combined  into  one  visually  glorious 
and  stimulating  system. 

Inatnictor-led  traioing.  The  NTCP 
survey  reveals  that  instructor-led  trein- 
ing  is  the  roost  popular  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  TDI  realm.  Therefore, 
why  not  t^  advanUge  of  its  acceptance 
throu^  videoconferencing?  If  a  company 
has  a  large  number  erf  employees  to  train, 
the  norm  has  always  been  to  offer  tlK 
course  many  times  to  accommodate  the 
large  registration.  While  start-up  costs 
for  videocooferandng  are  high,  in  the 
long  nio,  it  is  actually  less  expettitve  than 

paying  for  airfare  and  hotels  when  course 
locations  are  widely  distributed. 

Hi^tech  training  systems  can  hf|p  1$ 
managers  and  trainers  invigraate  the 
learning  process  and  put  some  pizzuz  into 
corporate  technical  training.  However, 
they  must  use  the  best  method  for  each 
circuinstaoce,  or  the  trainees  wiD  lose  in¬ 
terest — fost. 
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U.S.  warned  on  security  standard 


that  a  profMMed  European  com-  it  i  member  of  the  oorponte  re-  bo^  whidi  is  intended  for  das- 
puter  flecurity  tUodard  would  aearcfa  board  at  Rand  C^.  nfiM  computa-  syatem  laen. 
jeopardne  the  ability  of  U.S.ven-  In  September,  wiU  need  to  be  re- 

don  to  do  businesi  abroad.  Germany.  France,  tooledtofttbedi- 

In  a  letter  that  it  expected  to  the  Netbertands  and  _  11  verse  needs  of  dvfl- 

readi  Moebacber'a  desk  this  the  UK  asked  (or  in-  ian  coa^wter  sys- 

week,  the  12-menifaer  panel  said  tenution^  com-  /  (  tans  oaers.be  said, 

that  recent  efforts  by  four  Euro-  meats  regarding  a  V  \  NIST  has  come 

pean  nations  to  posh  for  a  single  proposed  plan  that  is  \  under  considenble 

computa  standard  pose  risks  for  referred  to  as  the  in-  criticism  in  recent 

the  U.S.  computer  industry  be-  temational  tedumi-  '  months  for  fafling  to 

cause  computer  makers  would  (^security  evaluation  criteria,  devdop  computer  security  stan- 

be  forced  to  develop  twn  va-  ‘'Whetba  those  four  have  dards  as  outlined  unda  the  1987 
sioos  of  the  same  software.  enough  unanimity  or  dout  to  securityact. 

The  U.S.  already  has  a  securi-  bring  along  the  rest  of  Europe  In  a  speech  delivered  earlia 
ty  standard  fa  classified,  mib-  remains  to  be  seen,'*  Wvt  said,  this  month  at  the  13th  National 
tary-related  computa  systems  "In  1992.  when  tl^  have  the  Computa  Seonity  Conference 
developed  by  the  Nationa]  Secu-  united  suies  of  Europe,  they  ae  m  ^shingtoo.  D.C.,  Rep.  Rob- 
rity  Agency  (NSA)  and  detailed  going  to  start  acting  fike  a  cohe-  ert  G.  TorrocdU  (D-N  J.).  chair- 
in  the  scxaUed  "orange  book."  sive  group  ofstates.  They  are  se-  man  of  a  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 

Tbe  Computa  Security  Act  nous  about  stackmg  the  deck  m  sattatives  subcommittee  on 
of  1987  mandated  that  the  Na-  favor  of  the  indigenous  computa  transportation,  aviation  and  ota- 
tional  Institute  of  Standards  and  industry."  terials.  blasted  NIST  fa  its  mac- 

Technology  (NIST)  develop  The  proposed  European  stan-  tivity  aitd  fa  failmg  to  take  a 
guidelines  to  improve  the  priva-  dards  are  based  on  tte  orange  leadership  rote  in  developing  a 
cyofsensrtive  information  in  fed-  book  criteria  fa  dassihed.  de-  dtnlian  aange  book  that  could 
eni  computer  systems.  Those  fense-related  systems.  Howev-  be  implemented  here  and  per- 
standards  could  Ik  based  on  the  a,  the  European  plan  would  set  bapsabroad. 
proposed  international  sUndard.  security  gm^bnes  fa  nbbtary  One  NIST  official,  who  asked 
Nl^officiaJssaid.  and  dvttian  commercial  systems,  not  to  be  identified,  concedcsd 

The  sdvisory  board  was  es-  "Whfle  it  may  claira  to  be  in  that  the  cooqMta  bboratory 
tabbshed  unda  the  1987  securi-  the  spirit  erf  the  orange  book,  it  is  has  made  little  progress  in  impie¬ 
ty  act  to  advise  the  NSA  and  fundamentaDy  different"  in  that  menting  the  mandates  of  the  se- 
NIST  on  computa  security  and  it  also  aims  to  oova  erviban  sys-  curity  act  but  said  that  it  bdeed 
privacy  issues.  "The  acceptance  terns,  said  Lynn  McNulty,  asso-  the  huids  to  proceed  as  required 
of  European  standards  would  date  director  fa  computa  secu-  t^bw. 


f^nniD  Oivia»on.  "We're  finding  in  the  ment  computa." 

Vl  UlR?  three  OS!  disdplines  —  general  In  August,  the  AFOSl  helped 

FROMPAGEl  crimes,  economic  crimes  and  nab  a  14-year-old  boy  who  bac- 

counterintelbgence  crimes  —  cused  of  breaking  into  a  supa- 
Army's  Criminal  Investigatioos  that  confer  crime  and  com-  minicompula  at  the  f^ntagon 
(Command  and  the  Navy's  Inves-  puta  eridenoe  is  in  aU  three  of  and  downloading  unclassified 
tigative  Services  C^ommand  re-  those  disapUnes."  documents  belonging  to  the  Air 

ceive  Uttle  training  in  computa  Software  piracy  b  so  wide-  Force.  Although  the  pQfaed 
technology,  spokesmen  for  both  qiread,  "I  am  not  sure  that  we  files  were  mnocuous,  autWities 
agencies  said.  The  few  agents  can  handle  it."  (^iristy  said.  One  were  abrmed  because  previous 
who  can  be  considered  experts  investigatioa  revealed  that  35%  intruskwa  by  hackers  have 
do  not  solely  investigate  comput-  of  computer  users  had  unautbo-  shownthatsudinfonnationoot- 
er-rebted  crimes  and  are  often  rued  files  containing  games,  let-  lected  over  a  period  of  time  could 
required  to  assist  in  investi^  ters  and  resumes  that  took  up  be  reveabng,  Headley  said, 
tioos  that  occur  within  territo-  12%  of  the  bard-dedt  storage  Also  in  August,  an  atrmin 
ries  that  span  cootineiits.  space.  Two  people  were  abo  (deaded  guilty  to  possesskm  of  at 

None  of  the  defense  branches  found  to  be  operating  part-time  least  ISaccesscodes  with  intent 
qiedfically  track  the  number  of  businesses.  to  defiaud  in  a  U.S.  District 

computer-rehted  crimes  their  Court  in  f^nsacob.  Fb.  The  atr- 

agents  handle,  but  they  say  that  On  tlw  rU«  man  was  alleged  to  be  a  member 

the  crimes  are  on  the  rise.  Attempts  by  hackers  ffom  with-  of  the  L^km  of  Doom,  a  hacker 

"The  potential  for  crime  bin-  in  and  outside  of  the  U,S.  to  group  currently  under  invesdga- 
creasing  by  virtue  of  the  in-  break  into  Air  Force  and  other  tioo. 

crease  in  the  number  of  comput-  military  computer  systems  are  Foreign  intdligenoe  agents 
ers  in  every  aspect  of  our  daily  abo  increasing.  Cfarbty  aaid.  abo  routinely  target  computer 
lives,"  srid  Col  Patrick  Letef-  Hackers' attacks  on  military  sys-  systems.acoGrdingtoaameana- 
lier,  deputy  commander  of  oper-  terns  "were  not  a  major  protrim  lysts.  Again,  the  problem  b  not 
atioQa  at  the  AFOSL  until  recently."  Christy  said,  bei^  actively  anriutted  by  the 

Ead)  year,  the  AFOSI's  com-  "There  weren't  that  many  of  mOitary’a  computer  experts.  If 
puter  crime  agents  investigate  what  we  caD  world-class  h^-  an  intntsMob  detected.  Navy  in- 
allegatioca  involving  millions  of  ers.  What  has  happened  now  b  vestigstors  seek  help  from  the 
doUars,  said  Maj.  Stephen  Head-  that  they’re  argannxng,  writing  users  vdioee  systems  have  been 
ley.  directorofpuhbc  affairs.  manuab  tejSing  the  not-so-bri^t  attacked  or  the  Federal  Burau 
"I^ople  thou^  computer  hacker  bow  to  break  into  a  sys-  of  Investigation,  said  Ernest  Si- 
crime  was  fQmoayiDous  with  tern.  A  10-  or  12-year-ald  can  mon,  deputy  director  of  the  fraud 
fraud,  "said  Jim  Ch^y,  chief  of  read  and  foOow  directians  step-  drvibon  of  the  Navy's  Investiga- 
the  AFOSTs  Compute  Crime  by-stqi  and  break  into  s  govern-  tive  Services  Command. 
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Sun  shifts  to  ATST  Unix 

In  a  st^  toward  moving  Sob  Mkrosyatema,  Idc.'s  hardware  to 
the  Unix  Intematiooal  standard  (bned  on  ATATs  Unix  Sya- 
tem  V)  Sun  aonouDced  a  developera' pbtfonn  last  week.  Sun’s 
cucreot  Umx  voaioo  b  based  00  the  Uananity  of  Cahfornb  at 
Betfceley's  Unix  standards.  Usera’  applirations  wS  be  able  to 

funontlKnewopi-raringsyWemwiHimeriwtmpling^oi'w^ 

ing  to  Sun.  A  user  verakn  ^  Hie  operatag  system  b  dated  for 
1992. 


Cray  wins  dooi  fai  Japan 

Tobokn  Unmnitf  in  Jiiiaii.  has  lanal  •  aiper- 

compotcr  ban  Clay  Reietfch,  be.  in  tfiiaeiiniin.  A  Crajr  Y- 
MPS  njnton  nS  be  knlaled  at  the  Mweraity'i  inethute  al 
Fhad  Saence  hefae  the  end  of  thn  year.  The  comfniter  and 
perijdagil  emxmna  ■  the  fiat  Cray  Reaearch  syntem  to  he 
iatikd  at  ajipaiieae  pohlc  lahwnity.  Ciay  aho  ananaioed 
lent  week  that  the  NASA  I  wWy  Reaearch  Ceiaer  in  Hnnp- 
tnn,  Vl,  han  ordered  a  neoand  Cin  T-MPS.  The  ned  nyntem 
in  aefaedided  <br  inatalatiaB  at  Langley  in  the  lointh  qorta. 


IBM  brims  with  Q3  confidence 

Observers  question  slack  sales,  comparison  to  poor  "89  third  quarter 


BYNELLMARCOUS 

cwsrm 


ARMONK.  N.Y.  —  JBM  bst 
week  reported  a  burner  1990 
third  quarter,  but  anal)rsts  and 
investors  spotted  a  lew  red  Bags. 

On  its  face,  the  report  for  the 
quarter  ended  SepL  30  was  up* 
beat.  SM  logged  a  27%  net  m- 
come  increase  to  $  1 . 11  bilhon  oo 
revenue  that  was  up  6.8%  to 
$15.3  bilbon.  In  additkw.  the 
company  showed  an  after-tax 
margin  of  74%.  coiiqwred  with 
6. 1  %  in  last  year ’s  thi^quarter . 

In  a  prepared  statement, 
Chairman  john  Akers  aedited 
the  beahhy  numbers  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  oagoing  restruauring 
and  extensive  prod<iCt  portfo6o 
—  the  strongest  in  IBM  history, 
be  said.  '‘Assuming  no  further 
deteriorate  in  the  world's 
economies,**  Akers  added,  "we 
coitinne  to  expect  luhstantully 
improved  financial  performance 
for  1990." 

tyw  ■certcMny 

Nevertheless,  three  points 
cau^t  analysts'  eyes.  Hardwue 
sales  were  down  1.5%  year- 
over-ycar  —  a  dip  that  resulted 
from  a  planned  hi^i-end  product 
transition  to  the  Enterprise  Sys- 
tein/9000  family.  IBM  told  ana¬ 
lysts  during  a  telecoirference. 

Arter  Labe,  an  analyst  at 
Labe,  Sbnpson  &  Ca.  s^  the 
sales  line  was  further  wei^ted 
down  by  weak  personal  comput¬ 
er-generated  revenue  in  the 


July- August  time  frame;  PC  sales 
rebounded  in  September,  but 
not  enou^  to  counteract  the 
summer  sag. 

'  IBM's  omtsaion  of  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  currency  was  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  several  analysts.  The 
weakness  of  the  doUar  over  the 
past  quarter,  analysts  said,  pro¬ 
vided  a  currency  translation 
benefit  to  U.S.-baaed  compa¬ 
nies.  Ube  said  an  IBM  finan^l 
executive  refused  to  commenl 
GO  any  benefit  from  currency 
translations. 

The  ^w  on  the  quarterly  re¬ 
port  was  also  dimmed  by  the  rec- 
ogntbon  that  it  was  bc^g  com¬ 
pared  with  a  poor  1989  third 
quaner,  accon^  to  analysts. 

During  that  1989  period, 
IBM  was  hard  hh  by  disk  drive 
debys.  That  last  week’s  figures 
sham  by  comparisoo.  several  of 
them  said,  relays  more  bad  about 
last  year's  fan  quarter  than  good 
about  this  year's. 

On  bahoce,  bovrever,  ana¬ 
lysts  agreed  that  the  thinl  quar¬ 
ter  wasa  sotid  one,  if  not  the  rave 
it  initiaOy  appeared  to  be. 

“OtbCT  t^  [hardware  I  sales, 
everything  in  tte  report  is  as  I 
expected,  or  better."  said  Sanpv 
Hingorani.  an  analyst  at  Salomon 
Brothers.  Gramed,  "if  you  ex¬ 
clude  currency,"  he  said,  "reve¬ 
nues  would  be  lower  —  but  that 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
a  truly  global  player  Your  mar¬ 
kets  can  balance  each  other  out. 
instead  of  leaving  you  vulnerable 
toone  country'scurrency." 


At  Manufacturers  National 
Bank  in  Livonia.  Mich.,  First 
Vice-President  of  Information 
Systems  Donald  Vaughan  ech- 
0^  the  sentiment 

"With  a  company  the  size  of 
IBM,  I’m  not  sure  tl»t  it's  mean¬ 
ingful  to  scnitiaize  everything 
on  a  quarterly  basis,"  he  added. 
"If  they  coQsislenlly  had  disas¬ 
trous  quarters,  then  we  might 


Happier  days 

IBM’s  Uuni-quoneT  profits  edged 
tip,  reeoveringfnm  lost  year's 
eaminp  dip 


(in  bOlkiRtol  iloibnt) 


iWilwi  MwlUin-. 

get  concerned." 

Vaughan  said  be  found  Akers' 
bow  to  macroeconomic  shifts  a 
realistic  observation  rather  than 
a  dire  portent  "If  the  whole 
world  economy  is  in  trouble, 
we're  probably  not  going  to  run 
out  and  buy  a  new  3090."  be 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added, 
even  with  economists  widely  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  U.S.  is 
nearing  a  recession,  if  it  is  not  in 
one.  and  with  several  worldwide 
economies  on  shaky  ground,  the 
bank's  IBM  expansion  plans  are 
proceeding  apace. 


Repositoiy 

FROM  PAGE  1 

^ledfications  next  year.  Sys- 
temview  is  intended  to  provide  a 
simitar  overall  framework  for 
data  center  operations  and  sys¬ 
tems  management . 

With  different  data  models, 
AD/Cyde  and  Systeniview 
would  view  and  store  data  differ¬ 
ently  and  therefore  not  easily 
share  it  "I  am  very  concerned 
about  this."  said  Ted  Gerbracht. 
group  manager  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices  at  Mesrill  Lynch  A  Co.  "To 
gain  the  benefits  of  Systeniview, 
I'd  need  one  model,  and  then  to 
deal  with  the  other.  I'd  have  to 
mount  up  a  difiereot  modeL" 

Emmanuel  Ackerman,  man¬ 
ager  of  data  administratioo  at 
Depository  Trust  Co.  in  New 
Yo^,  an  early  user  of  Repository 
Manager/MVS.  said  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  environ¬ 
ments  will  not  have  a  near-term 
effect  on  his  shop  but  does 
raise  questions  as  to  how  suc¬ 
cessful  IBM  will  be  with  its  en- 
terprisewide.  repository-based 
scheme. 

‘The  grand  view  was  [the  re¬ 
pository)  would  bold  everything 
for  everybody."  Ackerman  sakL 
"The  grand  view  is  a  great  idea, 
but  what  are  they  doing,  cutting 
usoffat  the  knees?" 

A  spr^esman  for  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc., 
which  will  offer  products  for  both 
environments,  said  the  company 
is  not  concerned  about  the  data 
model  incoosisteocy.  He  said  CA 
will  rely  on  IBM-provided  utter- 
faces  to  connect  to  the  two  archi¬ 
tectures. 

IBM  officials  said  last  week 


the  goal  is  to  eventually  make 
the  two  data  models  consistent 
but  (fid  not  ttdien. 

Ahbougb  IBM  has  a  single 
grand  plan  for  its  strata^  archi¬ 
tectures.  they  are  beir^  devel¬ 
oped  by  different  teams  on  dtf- 
toeot  schedules.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  data  models,  one  group 
can  sometimes  get  ahead  of  an¬ 
other,  said  John  Sweitxer.  a  Sys- 
temview  data  model  architect 
and  Ai  Nisbet.  a  manager  of  AD/ 
Cycle  tools  and  services. 

Systeniview  development  be¬ 
gan  a  few  months  ah^  of  AD/ 
Cycle,  the  ffiM  executives  said, 
and  models  were  oriffnally 
based  on  an  entity  relationship 
concept,  acoHding  to  Swdtaer. 
However.  SysCenniew  develop¬ 
ers  changed  directions  tins  year 
and  adopted  ofaject-oriented 
principles  as  outfin^  by  (he  In¬ 
ternational  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion's  Guidelioes  for  Definitioo 
of  Managed  Objecta.  Meanwhile, 
the  AD/Cyde  group  had  already 
committed  to  a  release  date  of  its 
model  and  had  no  choice  but  to 
prcKeed  with  Hs  product 

"There  are  efforts  now  to 
look  at  the  two  models  and  re¬ 
move  redundancy  and  converge 
on  a  sini^  view  from  an  enter- 
priae  perspective."  Nisbet  saxL 

Debate  IBM’s  promise  to 
bring  consistency  to  the  models, 
at  least  one  user  of  Repository 
Manager  is  disai^xttnted  by  the 
current  (fifferences. 

Acconfii^  to  Gerbracht.  the 
incoosisteocy  could  poee  a  big 
ruoUem  in  Merrill  Lynch's  de¬ 
velopment  and  planning  efforts. 
"The  reality  hm  is  you've  got 
one  bemg  built  in  Santa  Teresa 
and  the  other  in  Raleigh,"  be 
said  "That's  the  problem.” 


IBM  offers  some  AD/Cycle  revelations 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

eWSTAfV 


CHICAGO  —  IBM  last  week 
provided  a  few  new  peeks  into  Hs 
AD/Cyde  strategy  that  showed 
its  detenmnatioo  to  promote  ap¬ 
plications  devdopment  as  a  cen- 
trafioed.  boat-based  operatkn. 

At  the  first  Repository  and 
AD/Cyde  user  conference,  held 
here,  Robert  Lord,  a  manager  in 
the  marketing  strategy  and  sup¬ 
port  group  at  IBM's  Santa  Tere¬ 
sa  Laboratory,  layered  on  the 
foOowiog  AD/Cyde  details: 

•  There  are  no  plans  for  a  dis¬ 
tributed  repository. 

•  IBM  will  not  provide  a  RepOGt- 
tory  Manager  for  the  06/2  plat- 
fonn.  even  though  it  is  one  of  the 
four  ^rstems  A^tticauon  Archi¬ 
tecture  (SAA)  pbiforma. 

•  The  company  wiB  not  accom- 
ntodate  a  thr^tiefed  Reposi¬ 
tory  Manager  environment  that 
woi^  inckide  a  server  as  a  mid¬ 
dle  layer. 

Some  observers  suggested 
that  IBM's  emphasis  on  targe 
system-based  appbeafrons  devel¬ 
opment  is  not  m  tune  with  what 


many  other  users  want. 

"If  you  talk  even  to  the  IBM 
ADC  folks,  they'll  pve  you  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view."  said  Vaughan  Mer- 
lyn,  diairman  of  CASE  Research 
Corp.  "It's  not  consistent  with 
the  markeL” 


Lion's  share 

MVS/XA  overwketms  ofiter 
operoting  systems  as  tke  ptaf^rm  q/ 
ekotee  for  CASE  devetofmmnt 


CAhe  Anweb  Cwp. 

C«  CtWL  0MM««  St.  JfiM 

An  IBM  executive  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  said  IBM’s 
current  AD/Cycle  target  is  a 
shop  with  at  least  100  program¬ 
mers.  "I  think  it’s  a  im  state¬ 
ment  to  say  that  the  Repository 
stasrs  host-based,”  he  said. 

The  executive  said  IBM  wiO 
not  build  (fistributed  capabdities 


into  Repository  Manager.  Even¬ 
tually,  the  software  will  be  able 
to  access  data  stored  in  a  distrib¬ 
uted  database  environment,  but 
it  would  remain  a  centralized 
manager  of  application  develop¬ 
ment 

While  the  executive  said  be  is 
aware  that  peoitte  have  talked 
about  OS^  functioning  as  a  Re¬ 
pository  Manager  host,  he  noted 
that  it  was  never  IBM’s  intent  to 
bring  the  software  down  to  the 
workstation  level. 

"That's  inconsistenl  with 
SAA.  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
previous  proclamations  from 
other  IBMers,"  Merlyn  sakL 
"This  is  IBM  trying  to  sdl  what 
it  has  rather  0^  create  other 
avenues  for  people.  ” 

But  the  host-based  strategy 
suits  some  users,  such  as  the  IS 
sIk^  at  Depository  Trust  Co.,  a 
makiframe  shop  with  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment  in  AD/Cycie.  "It  fits 
with  where  I  am  going."  said 
Emmanuel  Ackerman,  manager 
of  data  administntioA.  "My 
workstatioo  needs  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  the  host  session.  I  need  a 
direct  link  to  that." 


Repository  Manager/MYS: 
A  standard  before  its  time 


CHICAGO  —  Like  DB2  before 
it,  IBM's  Repository  Manager/ 
MVS  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
standard  long  before  a  functional 
version  is  to  the  hands  of  many 
users. 

The  first  Repository  and  AD/ 
Cycle  (RAD)  user  conference 
was  held  here  last  week,  and 
close  to  300  users  attended, 
even  though  few  of  them  have  a 
Repository  product  from  IBM. 

Several  attendees  interview¬ 
ed  said  they  will  likely  install  Re¬ 
pository  Nbnager/MVS,  the  key 
software  component  of  AD/ 
Cycle,  even  thra^  they  do  not 
fully  oimprehend  it,  nor  have 
they  evaluated  other  options. 

"When  IBM  speaks,  every¬ 
one  listens."  said  Lwen  Thc^, 
a  manager  of  data  administratxxi 
at  Kue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Kan- 
sa.s.  "Sometimes,  it’s  like  we're 
a  bunch  of  sheep." 

Tbowe  and  other  attendees 
said  they  came  to  the  RAD  meet¬ 
ing  to  learn  more  abut  the  IBM 
AD/Cycle  strategy. 


"We  stiD  don’t  know  a  lot 
ab(xit  this  animal,”  said  Cynthia 
Dwyer.  senkN-  data  administra¬ 
tion  analyst  at  Amoco  Corp. 

nrsf  things  first 

Dwyer  said  ber  staff  intends  to 
install  Repository  Manager/ 
MVS  in  the  future  but  does  not 
have  a  specific  date.  For  now. 
the  firm  is  (adding  associated 
management  and  staff  issues. 

The  coeqiany  recently  select¬ 
ed  infonnation  eo^neering  as 
the  corporate  methodology  and 
a  finist^  a  dkrtkxiary  profect 
that  called  for  finding  aO  dictio¬ 
naries  m  the  company  and  deter¬ 
mining  what  data  was 
and  what  data  should  be  migrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Repository  Manager. 

(Xher  users,  however,  have 
just  started  on  the  AD/Cyde 
trek.  'Tm  hoping  I  can  gain 
some  insist.*'  said  Alan 
ante,  a  senior  applications  air¬ 
port  tfchnidan  at  Alkm-Bradley 
Co.  in  Milwaukee. 
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Netview  pricing  stpiies  users 


One  twist  oo  IBM's  new  pric-  hanccment.  direct  LU6.2  safh 
ing  structure  is  the  division  of  port,  "would  also  be  nice,  but  I 
Netview  software  into  three  cat-  don't  think  we  need  it/' he  add- 
egories.  or  optiooa:  central  sys-  ed.  "We’D  probably  do  an  analy- 
tems.  which  can  act  as  focal  sis  and  decide  if  it  pays  to  cni- 
pooits  for  other  Netview  hosts;  grateintbeoextfewmontfas." 
distnbuted  systems,  wfaidi  can  Several  users  identified  spe- 
manage  some  portioa  of  a  cus-  dSc  Version  2.1  and  2.2  en- 
tomer's.iastallation  and  also  feed  hancemeats  that  they  woidd  at 
into  a  central  Netview;  and  leastconsiderpiyingextratoob- 
stand-alone  systems,  which  do  lain.  Northeast  Utiltties  is  ex- 
Dot  talk  to  other  Netviews.  tremely  interested  in  the  fact 

that  Netview  Version  2.2.  due 
Trimming  4own  out  ncrt  spring,  allows  a  much 

By  making  the  distributed  option  broader  range  ^  Netview  com- 
of  Netview  Version  2  signifiauu-  maods  to  be  sent  down  to  an  eo- 
ly  cheaper  than  tbe  equivalent  hanced  version  of  IBM's  LAN 
central  option,  IBM  "ir^uences  Manager,  according  to  Stan  M- 
you  to  haW  only  one,  or  at  most  letier,  a  computer  sdentiat  at 
two.  central  systems  instead  of  tbe  utiHties  firm 
many,"Oleksiwsaid.  "Those  functioos.  in  my  eyes. 

For  eitanq^,  it  would  cost  are  worth  the  extra  cash,  but  I 
General  Qectric  Co.  approxi-  stdi  have  to  sell  it  to  manage- 
mately  $15,000  per  month  to  ment."BeUetiersaid. 
put  Netview  Version  2  on  three  None  of  tbe  major  IBM  shops 
hi^i-end  central  model  group  60  interviewed  said  they  were  aen- 
bosts  but  only  $11,200  for  ooe  ously  consideriDg  backing  away 
central  host  ^  two  distnbuted  from  Netview  entirely  as  a  result 
hosts  in  the  same  group.  Oleksrw  of  tbe  price  increases, 
said.  ‘That’s  $4,000  savings.  However.  The  Travelers  will 
which  adds  upover  a  year."  now  "look  twice  at  what  we  use 

Several  IS  managers  said  that  Netview  for”  and  more  seriously 
that  migrating  to  the  new  ver-  they  have  yet  to  fully  analyze  consider  moving  network  man- 
skin  would  cost  his  company  as  Netview  Version  2's  functiona-  agement  functions  to  a  local-srea 
much  as  65%  more  per  year  in  li-  hty  and  pricmg  to  make  a  pur-  network-based  ptotform,  CHek- 
cense  charges,  "if  I  run  Versioa  chitting  decision.  siwsaid. 

2  tbe  way  I  am  now  running  Ver-  "A  graphics  interface  would  IBM  has  been  "approached 

sion  1."  be  nice,  but  we  evaluated  Net-  by  a  number  of  customers  who 

Oleksiw  orijginally  thought  center  two  years  ago.  and  no  ooe  want  to  better  understand  bow 
tbe  cost  boost  would  be  as  much  wanted  to  pay  for  it."  said  Morty  the  new  prices  and  structure 
as  116%  but  revised  that  figure  Etson,  a  voice  and  data  engineer  changes  ^ect  them"  and  is 
downward  after  talking  with  at  First  Boston  Girp.  in  New  working  with  such  users  individ' 
3M  representatives,  he  said.  York.  Another  Verskm  2  en-  uaDy,  a  spokeswoman  sakL 
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A  complicated  web 


Not  all  Nfloifm  Venion  2  prices  an  ike  same.  Hen  an  eiamptes  ofwkat 
users  pay  for  the  latest  iHCamatioa  of  network  manoitment  system 


RYE  BROOK.  N.Y.  —  Almost 
two  months  after  3M  unleashed 
Version  2  of  Netview  on  the 
wwid,  users  are  just  beginning 
to  discover  that  they  may  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  tte  net¬ 
work  managemeiU  system's 
added  functions  and  features. 

IBM’s  revamped  pricing 
structure  is  so  complex  that 
even  IBM  sales  representatives 
are  reportedly  having  difficulties 
BguringHout. 

"We  had  a  presentation  by 
our  (IBM  branch  salespeople) 
last  Monday,  and  we  sent  them 
back  with  a  lot  of  questions." 
said  Jim  Kane,  a  network  man¬ 
agement  services  staff  member 
at  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co. 

"We.  have  17  independent  Net- 
views.  and  we  sliQ  don’t  know" 
whether  they  conform  to  the 
central,  distnbuted  or  stand¬ 
alone  options  introduced  with 
Version  2.  Kane  said. 

Not  all  users  will  pay  more  for 
Verston  2.  IBM  has  introduced  a 
graduated  pndng  structure  that  charges  increase  by  as  much  as 
ties  costs  more  dosely  to  system  200%. 

size  —  which  means  price  Licensing  Verskm  2  from 
breaks  for  firros  that  are  running  3M  would  take  a  big  bite  out  of 
Netview  on  low-end  3M  hosts  Tbe  Travelers  Corp.’s  infonna- 
(see  chart).  tkm  systems  budget,  said  Jim 

In  adihtkm,  the  mainframe  Oleksiw,  telecommunications  di¬ 
portion  of  Netcenter,  3M’s  gra-  rector  at  tbe  insurance  Brm. 
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ffirift  bailout  group 
faces  systems  scrutiny 


procedures  for  systems  neces-  dead  thrifts,  which  is  estimated  that  operational  mandates  leave 

sary  to  meet  its  objectives.  to  number  between  200,000  and  him  no  choice  but  to  turn  tbe 

RTC  generally  agreed  with  300,000  properties.  A  contract  normal  serial  systema  life  cyde 

those  criticisms  but  said  it  is  ere-  award  for  ttet  system,  called  into  a  parallel  process,  to  ab¬ 
ating  those  things  in  parallel  wirfi  Real  Estate  Owned  Asset  Man-  boo.  be  said  be  wiU  seek  to  aced- 

its  s)^tems  development  efforts,  agement  System  (REOMS),  is  erate  systems  development  by 

Last  month,  it  answered  a  major  expected  in  December,  and  the  using  prototyping,  fourth-gener- 

GAO  critldsin  by  hiring  its  6rst  system  is  slated  to  be  running  by  ation  languages,  highly  portable 

sales  efforts.  At  tbe  hearing  last  ISchief.  ^ynextyear.  software,  software  him  other 

week.  Venlo  said,  "While  RTC  During  the  next  six  years.  federal  agencies  and  heavy  use  of 

has  made  progress  in  estaUish-  RTC  must  dispose  of  an  estinut-  Foatwr,  foatwr  cootractors. 

ing  such  a  system,  the  biforma-  ed  600  failed  thrifts  with  assets  RTC  Executive  Director  David  Dickerson  said  that  devdop- 
tkm  available  is  stiO  inadequate  of  $300  billkn.  So  far.  RTC  has  C  Cooke  said  that  the  need  to  ment  of  tbe  IS  plan  and  ardutec- 

and  . . .  serious  concerns  about  supported  that  task  by  cobbling  quiddy  obtain  data  processing  ture  are  a  top  priority  for  him 

the  direction  of  the  RTC  effort  together  a  number  of  personal  capabilities  had  dictated  tbe  and  that  they  should  be  finished 

remain,  it’s  enmnoudy  impor-  computer-based  systems  and  us-  agency's  approach.  He  also  said  in  Decendier,  at  about  the  time 

that  an  anal^  of  the  agency’s  an  award  for  REOHS  is  made. 

IS  needs,  p^ormed  earlier  this  Tbe  REOMS  sobdtation  asks 
year  by  Price  l^teibouse.  en-  for  an  asset  management  system 
dorsed  the  approach  of  develop-  with  a  number  of  features  (or 
mg  separate  "feeder"  systems  budgeting,  fxnandal  roonhociag 
and  integrating  »hwn  later  intn  and  marketing.  It  a 

an  "overaQ  corporate  database."  mainframe  computer  and  a  na- 
Cooke  said  that  proceeding  tioowide  teloxxnmuiucatioos 
with  the  REOMS  procurement  network  to  be  accessed  1^  2,000 

before  the  IS  ffamework  is  com-  users,  including  RTC  staff,  finan- 
plete  entails  minimal  rtdt.  dal  institutions,  other  govem- 
"There  b  some  possilxhty  that  roent  agencies,  asset  managers 
the  strate^  plan  may  come  up  and  real  estate  brokers, 
with  an  entirely  new  approach,  Cooke  would  not  estimate  tbe 

but  chat’s  very  unhk^,"  be  cost  to  acquire  REOMS.  but  be 
said.  said  a  rou^  estiinate  of  tbe  an- 

However,  Howard  G.  Rfaile.  a  mial  cost  of  operating  and  nain- 
drvbkn  director  at  tbe  GAO.  taming  it  was  in  tbe  range  of  $20 
said.  ’Time  b  clearly  a  factor  million  to  $25  milhoQ. 
with  RTC.  But  in  developing  sys-  Cooke  said  that  procurement 

terns,  you  either  pay  DOW  or  you  time  wiQ  be  about  10  months, 
paylater."  compared  with  tbe  two  to  five 

G.  Brooks  Dickerson,  bead  of  yons  typically  required  in  other 
RTC'b  new  Office  of  Corporate  big  fedi^  govemroem  system 
Information,  said  in  an  interview  purchases. 
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Sounds  good  to  us 

An  bndi  vins  tracker  repofts  that  a  oew  vira,  caled  the 
Saddam  Vinia,  has  popped  op  OQ  boletiD  boards  in  Ivad.  The 
viiw  q)pareiily  (fi^dsys  the  fdbwiiig  mesaage  on  IBM  1^* 
soaa]  Computers  and  ctanpatides  naning  MS-DOS  2.0  or 
hitler  “Hey  Saddam.leaVeqiaetlybeloreIcoaie.'*TbeTi- 
nis,  which  is  bebeved  to  be  a  straiD  of  the  Stnpid  virus  (do 
kkttng).  is  not  widespread. 

By  invitation  only 

ChristiDas  Cod,  a  cQofsb  of  hackoa,  wiB  get  oDder  way  in 
Houston  sometime  in  December,  according  to  hOcroo,  a  back- 
er  who  knows  about  these  sorts  of  thhigL  The  last  hadter- 
coD,  held  in  St  Louis  in  1988,  drew  the  attentno  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  wfaidi  qKoC  much  of  the  time  secretly  video¬ 
taping  the  event  This  time  around,  d  paiticqants  win  be  care- 
fuDy  screened,  and  no  camera  of  any  sort  win  be  allowed.  Mi* 
cron  said.  “Anybody  who  is  anybody”  in  tbe  hacker 
underground  wfll  be  there,  he  prondsed, 

Parlez-vous  ISDN? 

Whde  a  number  of  countries  (inrhiding  Unde  Sam)  have  bits 
of  ISDN  here  and  there,  France  Telecom  wifl  announce  this 
week  what  it  claims  is  the  first  “true  end-to-end  IS>N  ser¬ 
vice”  —  in  France,  of  course.  When  wiD  ISDN  become  a  tians- 
natkmal  as  weQ  as  an  intematiooal  networking  standard? 

Tune  in  next  year,  or  the  year  after  that  perhaps. 

Who’s  the  fastest  on  the  draw? 

The  New  York  PC  Users  (koup  last  week  enteitained  Bor¬ 
land  Chairman  Phtlqipe  Kahn  ^  Lotus  Qaef  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Iim  Mans  oo  difterent  nights.  The  dueling  duo  proved 
they  can  otKs  swords  in  andout  of  the  courtroom.  Kahn 
warmed  up  tbe  crowd  by  matdng  a  speedy  Quattro  Pro  with 
a  sluggish  1-2-3  Versioo  3.1,  but  Manxi  foOoi^  up  with  tbe 
speecher  tongue:  '*Who  knows  what  that  Borland  operator 
was  trying  to  load  tg)  oo  Monday?  It  ooidd  batw  been  anything 
from  tbe  New  York  City  budget  to  Phfl^’s  esqwose  ac¬ 
count  For  either  one,  14  minntfii  isn’t  b^,“  Mana  said, 
wannii^  up  for  tbe  kilL  Mana  claimed  it’s  actnd^  much  fast¬ 
er  to  load  up  or  recaO  on  1-2-3  Verskn  3.1  but  that  the  (^ttro 
denMmstrators  didn’t  use  tbe  ri^  keystrokes.  “You'd  think 
that  by  DOW,  B<^aod  would  be  more  with  the  1-2-3 

cmnnand  structure,”  be  ringed.  Lotus  is  suing  Borland  for 
copyright  mfringement  on  1-2-3’s  mena 

Re-emulation 

Phaser  Systems,  Inc.  is  working  on  software  that  would  have 
IBM  mai^ames  emulate  NoveQ  local-area  network  interfaces 
on  its  terminals.  Executives  at  the  Soutii  San  Frandaco, 

Cahf.,  company  say  they  omdd  be  within  a  year  of  evenii^  out 
tbe  micro-to-mainfranie  world.  The  result  would  be,  amoog 
other  things,  the  ability  to  manage  Novefl  LANs  frm  an  IBM 
termmaL 


Drives 


dtiprmnts  (in  1tiouKifKl.| 


1999  1990-  1991"  199J' 


Combdwd  shipments  o(  .J]  dassM  of 
dam  cmndge  drives  am  espected  to 
espcTieace  14%  growth  by  1992.  Those 
drives  in  the  highoapacity  range — 
above  TOM  bytes  for  a  nunicartridge  and 
above  90M  Ivtes  for  a  fiilbsised 
cartridge — will  be  in  greatest  demand 


Market  growth  for  cassette  drives  wiB  be 
on  the  modest  side:  shiproents  are  even 
espected  to  drop  off  aft^  1992 


Even  though  many  I 
programmers  and 
software  developers  con¬ 
sider  themselves  artists, 
reality  suggests  other¬ 
wise.  New  fears  that  the 
U.S.  is  tiailiilg  other  na¬ 
tions  in  innovation  has 
sparked  a  fledgling  inter¬ 
est  iii  creativity  among  IS 
professknials.  See  In 
Depth  for  simple  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  yield  im- 
m^te  results. 


Product  pricing  can  be 
a  bloody  business. 
Many  a  good  product  and 
good  company  have  fallen 
as  a  result  of  miscalcula¬ 
tions  about  bow  much  cus¬ 
tomers  will  spend  or  just 
how  low  competitors’ 
(Vices  might  go.  Informa¬ 
tion  systems  can  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  weapon  on  tbe  pric¬ 
ing  front.  Fmd  out  more 
about  this  in  Executive 
Reixwt. 


Lohukkks^tMpanttca^imgU  trial  tgmtnsIMoiaic 
SoftwanauswariLAaariii^laLalaaatlarnajSiiUikGml- 
ma»,Miaakhatnnniaiilttmn^naitkariwatcapud 
fnml-Z^bmtdaiaultatamamHairii/MLaliutmticym 
gam  wvfaf  yraunm  Mk  cf  Cmdk^AO  M -IK  nfkr 
foftua>A,'n>>fMin,"C«<aMSfiapM.  rMiegannt 
km  wittuutfiaro/lagal  rriritatiaa.  CaafUamlial  im/beaa 
nackMkmaaitarMtBarlalitlfptama(mkM3^74),ly 
fax  (SOMTS^V  arria  Hailail  fmWRPcCOMFTITER- 
wntLD;. 
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Ganputer  networidng 
thatl  sunpler  than  ever. 


OS/2  can  do! 

Seamless  connectivity.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  wants  it  And  every  business 
will  experience  the  limitations  of 
trying  to  achieve  it  with  DOS.  But 
OS/2®  Extended  Edition.  (EE)  was 
designed  for  connectivity  and 
provides  the  flexibility  you  need 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  you  may  only  want  to 
share  a  laser  printer  on  a  LAN 
configured  with  Token-Ring  or 
PC  Network.  With  OS/2  and  OS/2 


LAN  Server,  it’s  simple.  Later,  when 
you  need  to  do.  more,  like  access 
a  host  or  an  Ethernet®  network, 
you  can,  since  OS/2  EE  has  these 
functions  built  in.  And  by  adding 
IBM  TCP/IP  software,  you  can 
even  access  multivendor  networks 
from  your  computer. 

But  best  of  all,  when  you 
combine  OS/2  EE  with  IBM’s 
Micro  Channel”  and  its  interrupt¬ 
handling  capability,  you  can  run 
several  communications  sessions  at 


once — without  sacrificing  reliability, 
even  during  peakload  conditions. 

Want  to  simplify  your  computer 
networking?  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  the  solution  is  IBM. 

Find  out  more 
about  OS/2.  Contact 
your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or 
marketing 

representa-^^^^*'4it ' 
live.  For  a  dealer  near 
you,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  197. 
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Officevision 
exec  commits 
to  Windows 

Unix  also  embraced 
as  sh  ip  deadli  ne  looms 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 

MILFORD.  Conn.  —  IBM’s  Of- 
6cevisk)a  will  support  Microsoft 
Corp.'$  ^^ndows  3.0  and  Unix 
workstations,  an  IBM  executive 
said  last  week.  While  that  may 
boost  support  for  the  strategic 
office  platform,  the  executive 
said  the  company  has  not  yet  de¬ 
termined  wheth^  it  can  meet  an 
upcoming  deadline  for  two  previ¬ 
ously  delayed  components. 

Since  introducing  its  strate- 
pc  office  tools  and  aii^lications 
integration  platform  in  mid- 
1989,  IBM  has  maintained  that 
OS/2  is  the  Officevision  worksta¬ 
tion  platform  of  choice.  The 
company  was  widely  criticued 
for  such  a  ri^  approach,  and 
some  users  rejected  Officevision 
because  of  it. 

IBM  will  bwnd 

Last  week,  however.  Tony  Mon- 
dello.  IBM’s  vice-president  of  of- 
5ce  systems  development,  said 
that  IBM  would  bend  on  the  is¬ 
sue  and  support  both  Windows 
3.0  and  various  Unix-based 
workstations,  including  its  own 
ADC-based  systems.  However, 
be  provided  no  time  frame. 

”We  are  past  the  point  of 
‘should  we.’’  ”  Mondello  said. 
"We've  now  concluded  that  the 
(workstation]  mix  r>eeds  to  in¬ 
clude  Windows  and  Unix." 

While  that  should  give  Of¬ 
ficevision  irK)re  appeal,  Mondello 
also  said  IBM  may  not  ntake  the 
fourth-quarter  d^dlines  for  de¬ 
livering  fuU-functiMi  releases  of 
the  local-area  network  and  VM 
versions  of  the  office  platform, 
both  of  which  have  already  had 
one  delay. 

"We  will  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  in  December  to  make  sure 
it's  right."  Monddlo  said.  "If  we 
Continued  on  page  10 


Losses  force  more  Unisys  cuts 

5,000 jobs  to  be, axed:  debt,  revenue  slump  prompt  another  quarterly  loss 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

_ CW  STAFF 

BLUE  BELL.  Pa.  —  Setting 
aside  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
slashing  another  5,000  posi¬ 
tions,  Unisys  Corp.  announced  a 
third-quarter  loss  last  week  that 
exceeded  expectations  and  cast 
a  gloomy  outlook  on  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

A  net  loss  of  $356.8  million 
for  the  period  ended  Sept.  30  in¬ 
cluded  a  $181  million  charge  to 
cover  a  job  reduction  campaign 
to  be  comfdeted  by  tbe  middle  of 
next  year. 

In  addition.  Chief  Executive 
Officer  James  Unruh,  dting  on¬ 
going  weakness  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  recent  slowdown  in 


Unisys'  promisang  European 
business,  signaled  tbe  strong 
possibility  that  tbe  company’s 
fourth  quarter  may  also  show  a 
loss.  For  most  of  the  year,  tbe 
fourth  quarter  has  been  held  out 


Slow  progress 

Wedt  noentugrowUi  has  been  perria/iy  <^pet 
by  decreased  expenses,  but  Unisys  says  it  stiU 
needs  to  cut  S.OOO  positiom 


Opmdog 

low 

$410.8  miOioQ 

$232.4  miDion 

CM  Ctart  iMm  ht  Jato 


as  a  beacon  of  li^t  in  Unisys'  fis¬ 
cal  night. 

Users  who  were  contacted 
last  week  took  the  announce¬ 
ments  in  stride. 

"They  are  trying  to  do  the 
right  things,"  said 
Charlie  Hamlett.  vice- 
president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  La 
Quinta  Motor  Inns,  Inc. 
in  San  Antonio.  "Whe¬ 
ther  they  wiO  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  don’t  know." 

Concern  centered 
on  the  potential  bnpact 
of  tbe  job  cuts  on  field 
service  and  continued 
uncertainty  about  Un¬ 
isys’  future.  "I’d  like 
Continued  on  page  4 


Industry  PACs  tight  with  candidates 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CVVrAFT 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Rep. 

Robert  T.  Mat- 
sui  (D-Calif.) 
may  not  exactly 
be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  household 
name,  but  he 
certainly  is  a  political  hero  of  the 
computer  industry.  Industry  lob¬ 
byists  gush  over  his  suppcHt  for 
industry-backed  research  lax 
credits  and  fair  trade  policies. 

Matsui's  reward  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  campaign  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry’s  political  action  commit¬ 
tees  (R\Cs).  According  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Election  Commission  rec¬ 


ords,  the  six-tenn  congressman 
fr’om  Sacramento  received 
$9,150  from  computer  industry 
PACs  for  his  re-election  race, 
which  be  is  expected  to  win  easi¬ 
ly  on  Nov.  6. 

Compuierworid's  review  of 


federal  campai^  records  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  industry  lobbyists 
found  that  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  is  carefully  focusing  its  mod¬ 
est  amount  ^  RAC  money  on 
such  longtime  friends  as  Reps. 

Continued  on  page  1S4 
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Compaq  386  notebook  grip  may  be  shaky 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


DALLAS  —  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  which  was  sitting  as  pret¬ 
ty  as  tbe  little  pig  in  the  brick 
house  after  releasing  its  Intel 
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Corp.  SOZBG-based  LT£  note¬ 
book  computer  last  year,  may 
find  itself  in  a  straw  house  circled 
by  wolves  in  tbe  80386SX-based 
rtotebook  arena. 

Texas  Instnunents.  Inc. 
hopes  to  be  oat  of  tbe  wolves: 
The  company  plans  to  announce 
its  Travelmate  3000  386SX- 
based  notebook  today.  The  Tra- 
vdrnate  3000  wiS  be  a  fonrbda- 
44jlSbmpetit(H'  for  Compaq  vdreo 
tbe  two  companies  b^gin  ship¬ 
ping  SSOSX-baaed  machines 
next  month  and  is  a  sign  of  things 
to  come  m  tbe  366SX-based 
notebook  market,  analyst:  said. 


Tbe  T1  machine  "realty  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  and  is  an  in- 
dicatioo  that  Compaq  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  eiQoy  the  kxod  of  lead  in  the 
notebook  area  that  they  had  a 
year  ago  with  tbe  first  two 
LTEs."  said  Rster  Teige,  a  at- 
nior  analj^  at  Infrxxnp,  a  subsid- 
iaiy  of  Gartner  Groig),  Inc., 
baaed  m  Santa  Qara,  Cahf. 

Travdmate  wei^  less  than 
the  Compaq  386S/20  ~  5.7 
pounds  compared  with  7.5 
pounds.  The  Tl  machine  mea¬ 
sures  8Vi  by  II  in.  and  is  1.8  in. 
thick  va.  2.2  in.  for  tbe  Compaq. 

Continued  on  page  IX 


Recession 
fears  put  vise 
onlSfimding 


BYOiNTONWaDER 

cwsnwr 


Depending  on  whom  you  ask,  tbe 
U.S.  economy  either  is  heading 
into  a  recession  or  is  already 
there.  And  information  systems 
budgets  from  Scamfwd  to  San 
Frandsco  are  feeling  the 
squeese. 

Facing  tbe  best-case  scenario 
of  a  slow  year  in  1991  and  the 
worst-case  scenario  of  a  Rusian 
Gulf  war  and  soaring  a8  prices, 
companies  across  a  spectrum  of 
industries  are  calUzig  on  IS  to 
hold  qmiding  to  this  year’s  level 
or  cloK  to  It  Even  at  companies 
where  spending  will  increase 
modestly,  words  like  "careful" 
and  "cautious"  spike  tbe  conver¬ 
sations  of  IS  executives  titter- 
viewed  about  their  budget  plans. 

"We  are  woridng  enormously 
hard  to  hM  1 991  q«ndmg  flat." 
said  AJ  Hyland,  dirmor  of  world¬ 
wide  systems  management  at 
{H)laroid  Corp.  in  ^tham, 
Mass.  "At  tbe  same  time,  re¬ 
quests  (for  more  IS  services) 
from  areas  like  marketing  and 
customer  service  are  up  substan¬ 
tially.  1  haven't  yet  found  a  way 
to  resolve  those  two  things." 

Doing  more  with  less  has 
been  an  IS  watchword  for  some 
tune,  but  corporate  demand  for 
Continued  on  p^e  8 


INSIDE 

'OpM'  SMBCm  OSF  deliv¬ 
ers  Unix  ahemative  to  mnn- 
bers.  One  member,  DEC, 
also  pledged  to  open  up  its 
VMS  operating  system.  Sto¬ 
ries,  page  157. 

SportstotiM  2  coming 
Sun,  which  braces  for 
Sparc  clones,  t^ge  14. 

Tariff  12  slwnbltsas 

court  tdls  FCC  to  revisit 
AT&Ts  tariff  packages  for 
big  businesses.  I^ge  4. 

Exooilfvt  Ropott:  Using 
information  systems  to  price 
your  company's  products. 
Fbgelia. 


IN  THIS 
ISSUE 


Nms 

4  ATAT  sidlers  a  poten¬ 
tially  major  aetbackiftcr  a 
fed^  ^)peals  court  nded 
the  FCC  was  too  hasty  in  ap> 
proring  Tariff  12. 

4  IBM  MVS  perfarmance 
expert  J.  Willion  Mullen 
di»  at  the  age  of  42. 

4  A  Saati  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  software  vendor  pulls 
the  plug  —  bteraOy  —  on 
Revlon's  mventocy  manage¬ 
ment  software. 

10  Gupta  deans  up  its 
SQLbase  Server  act  with 
Venioad.l. 

13  New  Ycrh  Telephone 
6fes  a  tariff  that  could  deposit 
ISDN  service  practically  in 
the  Iqw  of  Big  Apple  Fortune 
SOO  busanessnen. 

14  Sub's  Spnrcatatioo  2. 
nantng  at  nearly  30  MIPS, 
will  10^  steal  the  show 
when  it's  annoonced  next 
week. 

14  Livmg  a  q»rtan  year 
pays  off  for  Wang,  whose 
revenue  has  winged  back  up 
into  the  shadows. 

155  On  the  Left  Coast  afMl 
the  Right,  twocoaqaiter 
technologists  are  running 
for  governor  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  states. 

156  Japan  is  shipping 
more  laptops  than  dedctops. 
as  firms  su^  as  Fujitau  and 
NEC  keep  slimming  them 
down. 


Quotable 

“nr  ikaveanetk- 
ff  icalproNem 
with giving  to  candi¬ 
dates  toko  might  help 
nsdowniheroad  — 
so-called  renting 
votes." 
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SYSTEMS  A 
SOFTWARE 

35  The  next  generatkm  of 
RISC  machines  keeps 
getting  racier  —  iq)  to  80 
MIPS  worth. 

37  The  U.S.  State 
Depnrtraent  resorts  to 
STARS-gaaing  to  retrieve 
coogresskmat  and  foreign 
policy  correspondence  and 
background  information. 


PCsA 

WORKSTATIONS 

65  Apple  may  give  sec¬ 
ond-sourcing  a  tumble  by 
teaming  up  with  Sony  and 
Toshiba  on  Hs  next-genera¬ 
tion  Macintosh  laptop. 


NETWORKING 

67  IBM's  Netview  is  the 
powerfiil  conductor  at  rail¬ 
road  carrier  CSX's  targe 
network. 
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X)URNAL 

105  Computer  professioo- 
als  wrestle  with  qu^ioRS  on 
the  social  re^Kmsibitities  of 
informatioii  syatems. 
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1 39  There's  no  place  like 
home:  PC  vendOTs  9rf> 
optimisbcally  predicting 
increasing  saitt  of  home 
computers. 
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113  What  to  charge 
becomes  a  stnq>ler  question 
when  you  have  the  right 
information. 
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The  Fifth  Wave 


“H'S  HOW MJCIlMtRC SOME  PeSR£(WeEraurOPAFClHW OTHERS.'' 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Momma  said  there’d  be  days  like 
this,  and  information  systems  executives 
are  ^ding  out  that  truth  the  hard  way.  IS 
managers  are  struggling  in  these  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  times  to  do  more  with  their  systems  to 
stay  competitive.  In  describing  their  bud¬ 
gets,  IS  executives  are  using  words  such  as 
"cautious”  and  “careful.”  In  several  cases, 
as  General  Signal  Corp.  discovered,  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  to  just  keep  the  IS  group  together. 
Page  1 . 

■  There’s  a  right  price  for  every  prod¬ 
uct  and  service,  and  these  days,  the  mar¬ 
gin  for  error  in  finding  that  perfect  price 
point  is  slimmer  than  ever.  That’s  why  many 
companies  are  increasing  their  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  to  research,  fine-tune  and 
administer  pricing.  Equally  important,  some 
companies  are  investing  in  systems  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  shaving  production  costs 
to  give  themselves  more  pricing  leeway. 
Page  113. 


■  Computer  systems  are 
bigger  than  busineaa. 
There  are  growing  concerns 
about  the  roles  computers 
and  the  applications  running 
on  them  ^y  in  society.  The 
message  for  IS  profes^nals 
is  that  they  have  to  make  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  system't 
broad  impact  part  of  tbeir  dai¬ 
ly  routine.  Page  105. 

■  Open  systems  was  the 
operative  word  last  week. 
The  OSF  received  mixed  re¬ 
views  when  it  said  its  OSF/1 
version  of  Unix  win  be  ship¬ 
ping  to  vendors  in  Novembv . 
Meanwhile,  DEC  said  it  wiO 
be  develof^g  a  way  to  nm 
Unix  applications  on  proces¬ 
sors  that  run  its  VMS  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Page  1 57. 

■  The  long  silence  of  Jim 
Manzi  on  the  issue  of  copy 
protectkm  came  to  an  end  l^t 
week  when  the  chairman  of 
Lotus  asserted  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  intellectuaJ  property  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  softw^ 
industry.  Mans,  whose  firm 
recently  won  a  copyri^t  in¬ 
fringement  suit  and  has  oth¬ 
ers  pending,  said  that  rather- 
ing  than  stifling  innovation, 
copyri^ts  encourage  and  re- 
w^  it.  I^ge  65. 

■The  computer  industry 
seems  to  carefully  pkk 
and  choose  which  coogres- 
sional  candidates  it  will  back 
with  politicaJ  action  commit¬ 
tee  fuixls.  Page  1. 

■It's  getting  nasty  in  a 
dispute  between  cosmetic* 
maker  Revkn  and  software 
vendor  Logbticcm.  It  all  start¬ 
ed  when  Re>don  said  it  would 
withhold  payment  because 


Logistkoo's  inventory  man¬ 
agement  software  wasn’t 
working  right.  Logisticon  re- 
^xmded  by  puffing  the  plug  on 
Revkm’saijffware.  Page6. 

■  Reorganuation  ia  pro¬ 
gressing  at  Baxter  Interna¬ 
tional,  where  company  offi¬ 
cials  say  they  are  on  target  for 
eliminating  half  of  the  3.200 
salaried  positioiis  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Page  1 1 2. 

■  Reorganixatioo  is  alao 
the  mandate  at  Unisya 
Corp.  The  computer  mak» 
reputed  a  quarterly  loss  of 
$2^.8  million  and  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  cut  5,000 
workers.  The  loss  includes  a 
$181  rmUion  charge  for  the 
work-force  reduction.  Page 
1. 

■Tlie  fust  signs  of  a  shift 
are  emerging  as  companies 
look  toaavemoney  by  migrat¬ 
ing  their  Tl  networks  to  pub¬ 
lic  Integratko  Services  Dis¬ 
tal  Networks.  To  do  that, 
some  firms  are  taking  a  hy¬ 
brid  approach,  transitioning 
low-tra&  segments  to  the 
switched  services.  Page  87. 

■On-site  this  wttkt  Com¬ 
puter  terminals  in  police  cars 
are  a  oriroe^^ting  tool  to 
DaDas.  Page  76.  IBM's  Net- 
view  is  at  the  throttle  of  rail¬ 
road  carrier  CSX,  vdiere  the 
network  management  system 
has  control  of  several  matn- 
fraznes  and  20,000  terminals. 
Page  87.  Integrating  optkai 
stuage  of  images  with  a  rda- 
bamlDBM&is^heAey  to  a 
document  tracldng  aiqdica- 
tioo  intended  to  ke^  di|rio- 
mata  cgi  to  date  at  the  U.S. 
State  D^artmeot.  Phfe  37. 
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DAY  IN  AND  DAY  OUT, 
SYNCSORT 

PERFORMS  BRILLIANTLY 
FOR  VM  AUDIENCES. 


VM  aiMiences  count  on  Syncsort  for  the  best 
performing  VM  sorting,  backup,  and  archive 
products.  Products  that  save  s^em  resources  — 
CPU  time,  I/Os,  elapsed  time,  disk  space  —  day  in 
and  day  out 

Syncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  performs  the 
fast^  logical  and  physical  backups,  giving  you 
complete  file,  minidisk,  volume  ar^  system-level 
protection.  And  for  disaster  recovery,  no  product 
can  restore  a  system  faster. 

SyncSort  OMS  is  simply  the  fastest,  most  efficient 
sort  merge  and  copy  product  in  the  VM  world. 


Synesort/ARCHIVE  stores,  tracks  arrd  retrieves 
little-used  files.  User-oriented  and  exceptionally  easy 
to  use,  Synesort/ARCHIVE  makes  archiving  routine, 
freeirig  up  valuable  disk  space. 

And  that's  not  all.  Over  the  next  few  months,  VM 
audiences  will  be  introduced  to  Syncsorfs  new  high 
performance  productivity  tools.  Unlike  other  software 
companies,  our  commitment  to  VM  is  strong  —  and 
growing  stronwr. 

If  you're  looking  for  today's  best  performing  VM 
products,  look  to  the  company  that  leaves  audnsTKes 
cheering:  Syncsort. 
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Court  orders  FCC  to  revise  Tariff  12 


BY  MTTCH  BETTS 

CWSttfF 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  A  fed- 
eni  appeals  court  last  week 
threw  a  mookey  wrendi  into 
ATAT*s  aggresaive  campaign  to 
sign  up  large  buamesa  cttstocners 
for  customiaed  voioe/data  net¬ 
works  under  Tariff  1 2. 

The  court's  nding  on  Tariff 
12  "suBs  for  at  least  three  to  six 
oxnths  ATATs  effort  to  stem 
the  eroaion  of  its  market  share  in 
the  high-end  hiwmfw  cuatomer 
range."  said  Gedrp  R.  DeDin- 
ger.  If  iecommuitications  analyst 
at  Washington  Analysis  Coip. 

Reapomhng  to  complaints  by 
rival  MCI  Comnwinicatioos 
Corp.  and  others,  the  appeals 
court  said  the  Federal  Comnumi- 
catioos  Comnussion  had  applied 
fouhy  reasoning  in  its  approval  of 
ATATs  Tariff  12.  The^  court 
seit  the  Tariff  12  order  badt  to 
the  FCC  for  revision,  which 
could  take  sevtfal  months. 

The  court  did  not  declare 
Tariff  12  illegal,  as  opponents 
had  reQuested.  and  hin^  that 
the  FCC  probably  can  find  a  way 
to  legally  justify  the  tariff.  But  in 
the  meantoxie.  the  ruling  may 
have  the  practical  effect  of  sti¬ 
fling  the  Tariff  12  deals  stiD  be¬ 
ing  negotiated  or  in  the  FCC's 
pipeline. 

"From  a  short-term  perspec¬ 
tive.  the  problem  » that  it  cre¬ 
ates  market  imcertainty"  for  un¬ 
finished  Tariff  12  d^.  said 
Henry  D.  Levine,  an  attorney 
representing  mar^  Tariff  12  us¬ 
ers.  MCI,  U.S.  Sp^  Communi- 
catfoosCa  and  other  leas  regu¬ 


lated  carriers,  meanwhile,  can 
continue  to  offer  the  same  types 
of  custom  netwoik  contracts. 

“In  the  long  term,  it’s  actuafly 
very  good  news  for  ATAT  and 
ATATs  large  users  because  it 
affirms  that  these  [negotiated, 
customer-specific]  Seais  are  le¬ 
gal.”  Levine  added. 

Tariff  12  provides  large  users 
with  integrated  services  aikd  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  in  return  for  five- 
year  cootnctoal  commitments 
—  essentially  turning  a  corpora- 
tnn's  wide-area  network  over  to 
ATAT.  The  carrier  has  signed 
up  76  users  for  Tariff  12.  includ¬ 
ing  pioneers  Du  Hnt  Co.  and 
Gen^  Electric  Co.  The  FCC 
has  approved  60  of  the  tariff  op¬ 
tions,  and  Iffarependhig. 

"I  would  exp^  the  FCC  to 
find  a  way  tojuMify  the  legabty  of 
the  ikr^.  9od  ATAT  could  m^ 
fy  the  tariff"  to  compfy  with  new 
rcC  requirements,  Dellinger 
said.  "And  then  it  wil]  probably 
go  back  to  the  court,’’ be  added. 

An  ATAT  spotosman  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  legal 
technicalities  raised  in  the  court 
opinion  “can  be  easily  remedied 
t^tbeFCC." ATAT saktits Tar-  i 
iff  12  service  will  not  be  disrupt¬ 
ed.  and  it  will  continue  to  offer 
the  service,  odiich  it  calls  Virtual 
Tejecommurrications  Network 
Services. 

In  terms  of  scoring  legal 
points,  however,  the  ruling  was  a 
smaQ  victory  for  MCI.  Sprint 
and  others  oppose  Tartf  12 
as  anticompetitive.  MCI  nffiriah 
sakf  the  decision  puts  ATATs 
Tariff  12  deals  in  "legal  Umbo." 

In  essence,  the  U.S.  Court  of 


Appeals  for  the  D.C.  dreuit  chid¬ 
ed  the  FCC  for  taking  some  legal 
shortcuts  in  order  to  help  ATAT 
compete.  “The  FCC  [one  way  or 
another]  wiO  undoubt^y  permit 
ATAT  to  conqrete  effectively 
against  its  competitors  in  the 
large  user  market ...  But  we  are 
obliged  to  insist  that  it  do  so  by 
turning  square  comers  of  admin¬ 
istrative  law,"  wrote  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Laurence  H.  Silber- 
man  for  a  three-judge  panel 
The  ruling  said  the  "core  is¬ 
sue"  is  whether  ATAT  may 


charge  lower  prices  for  the  pack¬ 
age  deals  than  it  charges  for  all  of 
the  individual  parts  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  In  the  court’s  view,  the  FCC 
failed  to  prove  “that  Tariff  12  is 
different  from  the  smn  of  its 
parts,"  Levine  said. 

The  Communications  Act  of 
1 934  requires  the  FCC  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  reasonable  for 
ATAT,  designated  as  a  near-mo¬ 
nopoly  vendor,  to  charge  differ¬ 
ent  prices  to  different  customers 
for  services  that  are  functionally 
equivaleiu.  The  FCC  argued  that 
Tariff  12  and  its  component  ser¬ 
vices  are  different  b<^u8e  they 
are  prked  differently. 


BGS’s  Mullen  dies  at  42 

J.  William  MuUen,  president  of  surement  Group.  Mullen  also 
the  National  Computer  Mea-  served  as  editor  of  “CMC  Traos- 
surement  Group  and  senior  coo-  actions"  for  eight  years  and  was 
sultant  at  BGS  Systems.  Inc.  in  founding  father  of  the  first  CMG 
l^tham,  Mass.,  died  Oct  23  regional  group  —  the  southern 
ffom  coinplicatioDS  following  CMG  —  in  1975. 
heart  surpry  at  St  Luke's  Epis-  Results  ffom  his  research  on 

copal  Hoqktal  in  MVS  performance 


Houston.  , 

Mullen,  42,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  IBM  MVS 
computer  perfor¬ 
mance  issues,  spoke 
frequently  to  groups 
and  organizations  in 
North  America.  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Australia. 

He  served  for  dght 

j^in^SHARE  „ 

o^juaooo  most 
recently  m  the  c|-  ^ 


Results  from  his  research  on 
MVS  performance 
have  been  made 
available  in  over  40 
articles  in  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  journals. 

"This  is  a  big  loss 
to  all  of  us,"  said 
Rcmta  Dearness,  a 
six-year  veteran  of 
BGS  who  has 
worked  with  Mullen 
over  the  yean.  "He 
was  a  tremendous, 


pacity  of  secretary,  and  was  a  wonderful  person.  1  can't  imag- 
member  of  the  SHARE  board  of  ine  him  not  being  here." 
directon.  Mullen  resided  in  Jackson, 

In  additicM  to  his  duties  as  Miss.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
president  of  the  Computer  Mea-  Tommie,  and  bis  son.  S^t 


IlniOWI  con^uter  and  defawe  cooqany 

UUUSj  O  alerted  the  mtikea  to 

FROMPAGEl  expect  it  a  month  ago  —  ana¬ 

lysts  and  uoers  Bid  they  were 
Uondi  to  tefl  me  when  they're  surpeiaed  by  the  siae  of  the  km, 
going  to  get  weB."  said  Joseph  whidi  was  three  times  greater 
Ambrofy.  vice-president  of  »-  than  had  been  e3q>ected.  Some 
formation  systems  at  PUladel'  pnwe^H  anxiously  to  the 


pfaia-baaed  BeQ  Atlniti^  loc. 


small  rise  in  revenue  relative  to 


Unnih  last  week  seemed  un-  the  year  before. 


able  to  do  that.  Deteriorating 

“are  the  reaKty  of 
the  marketplace 
now."  he  said  in  an 
interview.  He  said 
be  believed  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  market¬ 
place  would  coo- 
dude  Unisys  had 
taken  the  ri^t 
couneofactioo.  ii„„a 

•'“‘-'to'*""""' 


*The  most  surprising  part  is 
Europe  was  down, 
which  was  the 
source  of  their  po¬ 
tential  revenue 

growth."  said  John 
Qomax,  a  bankrupt¬ 
cy  trading  analyst  at 
Mahon,  Nugent  Co. 
inNewYoik. 

’it’s  a  much  Urg- 
L  er  loss  than  ! 
thought  they’d 
have,”  said  Dean 


30  was  $2.40  faiffion,  compared  Sutton,  executive  vke-presidenl 
witb  $2.35  billion  in  the  com-  of  Softchec,  Inc.  in  Kirkland, 
spoia^  quarter  last  year.  In  and  president  of  the  Cube 

tbe  third  quarter  iBt  year.  Un-  users  group.  "It  can  only  mean 
reported  anet  iosa  of  $648.2  the  U.S.  market  is  nonexistent." 

ntiffioo.  which  induded  a  charge  Unisys,  winch  has  lost  more 
of  $231  mUhoQ  to  cover  layoffo  than  80%  of  its  shareholder  val- 


and  plant  dosings  that  year. 


ue  in  the  past  year,  pfummeted 


However,  while  the  third-  1%  points  Friday  to  dose  at  2% 
quarter  loss  was  not  unexpected  in  extremely  heavy  tra(fing. 
—  the  ddK-bden  $10  biflion  More  than  11  millioo  shares 


From  Blue  Bell  to  Paris 

W.  Ificknd  BtaBseathalk  who  retired  from  UniqrB  as  its  cUef 
eiecBive  officer  in  ^rfl,  resided  faii  posfrioo  as  dninnan  of 
tho  company's  board  and  aa  a  dfosetor.  effective  Nov.  1 ,  Uaisyi 
reposted  kat  weak.  Jaaea  A.  Unruh  was  elected  to  the  ad^ 
tional  poat  of  chanaan. 

Rhaintfhat,  64.  and  his  business  ohhgatioos  prompted  the 
move.  He  •  a  BnaM  partner  in  tbe  investment  banking  firm  of 
Laard  Frerea  A  Co.  and  co-chairman  of  the  newly  formed  in¬ 
ternational  coordmating  group  of  Laiard.  to  be  headquartered 
fonria. 


were  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

With  tbe  recent  third-quarter 
numbers  in,  "it’s  absolutely  a 
given"  that  Unisys  wiU  need  to 
make  an  asset  to  reach  its 
stated  goal  of  a  $600  million  to 
$800  million  detK  reduction  by 
the  end  of  tbe  year,  said  David 
Schofield,  a  tedindogy  analyst 
at  Di£  A  Phelps  Investment  Re¬ 
search  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Unnih  declined  to  q)ecify 
what  Unisys  assets  might  be  sold 
to  raise  capital  But  analysts  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  on  a  short  list  con¬ 
taining  the  following;  its  $2.5  btl- 
bon  defense  business;  its  data 
communications  subsidiary 


Timeplex.  Inc.,  which  former 
Chief  Executive  Officer  W.  Mi¬ 
chael  Blumenthai  acquired  in 
1988  for  $320  millioo  and  vdtich 
grew  20%  during  last  year,  and 
Unisys'  finaiKc  aitd  leasing  arm, 
Unisys  Finance  Corp. 

Byron  Walker,  a  computer 
analyst  at  Moody’s  Investors 
Service,  Inc.,  said  the  finance 
company  —  with  a  book  value  of 
$150  million  and  debt  of  $750 
million  —  was  a  likely  target. 
“The  problem  is,"  he  noted,  "a 
lot  of  companies  are  selling  off  fi¬ 
nance  companies,  and  it's  a  buy¬ 
er's  market."  Moody's  recently 
downgraded  Unisys’  debt,  as  did 
Standard  A  Fbor's  Corp. 


Rt  Security  Aodss  Multifte 
Hardware  Flatfcmis,  There’s 
Only  One  Safe  Choice. 


Trojan  Horses.  Logic  Bombs.  Worms. 
Hackers.  Viruses.  Disgruntled  employees. 

Information  systems  today  are  under 
siege. 

Every  enterprise,  every  environment, 
every  system  is  vulnerable. 

Unless  it’s  protected  by 
CA-UN1PACK7SCA. 
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Only  CA-UNIPACK/SCA  provides  comprehensive, 
integrated  securior  across  all  gfyour  most  important 

hardv/are  platforms  and  operating  ^sterns. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  is  a  proven,  practical 
solution  that  includes  the  most  advanced 
security,  control  and  audit  software  in  the 
world. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  environ¬ 
ment  across  multiple  hardware  platforms, 
operating  systems  and  wherever  your  distri¬ 
buted  processing  takes  you  including  MVS, 
VSE,  VM,  VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  provides  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  network 
session  management  capabilities  and  an 
automated  approach  to  reviewing  operating 
environments.  It  also  offers  you  enhanced 
administrative  flexibility  unsurpassed  ease  of 
use,  single  point  access,  and  extensive 
auditing  &  reporting. 

But  most  importantly,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
gives  you  total  control  of  access  to  one  of  your 
most  important  corporate  assets:  information. 

And  now,  with  our 
Computing  Architecture  For 
The  90s,  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
can  deliver  even  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  provide 
cti  Computing  total  data  center  automation 
Architecture  For  by  working  seamlessly  with 
SrS  other  CA-UNIPACKS  that 
value  of  every  CA  automate  Production,  Storage, 
software  solution.  Performance  Management, 
and  Data  Center  Administration. 

To  learn  more  about  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
call  1-800-645-3003  and  find  out  where  your 
organization  may  be  vulnerable. 

Before 
someorie 
else  does. 
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Alitt  CoHV«ter  SyileaiiCcv^  «ed(  joned  the  sivdl^ 
iiMki«rfcoi>»i»etcoMt»iiethiidhigaMa|>ettoiito 
trademark  irfrinyiwaf  gdi«trirfiTin|)f^inodttiy»>  Tte 
tine,  Che  ocHlefeAdHte  are  HooejrweS.  Inc.  rad  a  oew  Hoo- 
eywcliihaifayccmipoeedqfitafartiief  defeiiee/niaiiaeiya> 
boHDeaa.  Teat  hetnimenta  Ditnioo  and  agnal  analy^ 
center  —  andiiiiDBdAHaMTecha7*tenia,fac. 


HP  iow#rs  PC  pcic#s  ofloin 

For  the  thM  time  ■  three  mmthi,  Hewtett-ftckard  Co.  w31 
ndnee  prioea  on  ila  VacCra  penoenl  oompaim.  the  firm  ia  ex¬ 
pected  to  aanoHBce  tadqr.  Sace  jatjr.  piloea  oa  the  Vectn 
2d<V12  final  nwfcIhafT  >hinn>edfnen|2499to$1.799. 


Ingraa  ports  Windows  4/6L 

tapraCarv.aaawiigitafPlBdowiVGLaiipficatioageoen' 
tor  omo  fair  more  Uihbi  platfanae.  According  to  loyea.  the 
icon  ihTwn  gfJtr  ratnr  wg  rm  in  the  fafiowing  enetronmenia 
by  jrear^a  ea&  HP/in^  DhTs  use  Spatem/fiOOO  AIX.  Digita] 
Eqa^meat  Corp.'B  Ufitrix  aodThe  Sett  CruOpentkn't  Sya- 
IeaV/386: 


U3.  wonts  roloxod  export  controb 

The  U.S.  grged  ita  aKei  hat  week  to  relax  export  coatrab  on  a 
broad  range  of  camputen  and  aoftware  for  aale  to  the  Soviet 
Unon  and  Faerrto  Eisope.  The  U.S.  aaked  the  Coor^nating 
Cnmmitree  on  ifcdtflateral  Export  Controia  to  decontrol  gen- 
enl-pinpoae  aoftware  and  hard  dnk  driven  op  to  800M  bytea. 


Esbor  lends  in  Poqot 

Aiqet  Copyuter  Carp,  hat  its  executive  ftM0  and 

>>«nntrrfi«w^ngo  Tl>n  mo^nr  rrf  howdhsUH  oyoisw  oiwxmrnri 

that  Robb  Wihnoc,  its  chrinnan,  baa  also  been  named  ivendent 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Stay  Prodromou,  farmer  prendent 
end  CEO.  wae  named  vice-chairman,  and  farmer  AAtoo-Tate 
Cacp.CEOEdwardEaberwiDbecaoieacting8eoMrvioe-preai- 
deot  of  talea  and  maritetiog. 


Carrier  ndds  rocenfiguratien 

Metropofitn  Ffaer  SyeCema,  faic.  iMt  week  announced  that 
cratomera  wB  he  able  to  reoanfigioe  bandwidth  and  monitor 
performance  oa  ila  aeCTOpofittnnrea  neCworka.  Through  Me- 
tnAertletwarii  Reconfi^mioo  and  fifonitarmg  Servira.  oa- 
eca  can  progam  Metropcitin  PRier'a  oetwork  cootroi  center 
toewitchttwiriimaHtobnctayfineaincaaeofdiintrT. 


Law-rodtaHofi  VDTg  d#bvt 

Thrri  irmiinfi  mnniBifrri  mnnnrhrrBnr  ypTi  Ttiif  ttif  jr  rhim 

emit  oafy  low  levob  of  dactromagaetic  caifatiott.  SigmaDe- 
■gaa,  lac,  tdferedaamailorfar  Apple  rninpitfer,Ioc.*aMacia- 
toih.  Apgfied  Dipml  Elam  Symea^  lac.  inlTadiiced  tenninala 
for  Digtal  EtimpaBem  Corp.'a  compatera.  Qiane  Corp.  offered 
termMi  for  DEC  and  Technalogy.  Inc.  compubera. 


Combox  enswors  EMC 

On  the  hceb  of  rival  EMC  Corp..  Cambex  Carp.  anouDced  a 
carte  memory  aymeni  faoft  we^  for  the  IBM  3990  Modd  3 
canffofcr.  Camto  price  ita  addon  caria  in  the  EMC 
range,  which  aver^  ahoot  25%  below  IBM  prkei. 


Fronw  roley  blonkots  Codex  Hno 

Codex Corp.  mid  week  it haa  developed  frame  rete  teg* 

facm  acromBBdtgie^k-tJka  of  ita  aetweekfag  product  he. 
Frame  rate  >•  •  aextginuatfan  acocm  atandard  for  T1  and 
fagcgrmedServiceaDitelNetwahkcfrcailstkatiimorecffi' 
dant  thm  the  X.2S  tecrface. 
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Revlon  riles  software  vendor 


BY  SAZXY  CUSACK 

eWSTATV 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  In  a  case 
characterised  as  "shocking"  by 
computer  law  experts,  a  Santa 
Clara,  Cahf.-ba^  software 
company  abruptly  pulled  the 
{dog  on  one  of  its  custooiers:  cos¬ 
metics  giant  Revkm  Group,  Inc. 

Revkx)  respooded  by  filing  a 
lawsuit  in  California  Superior 
C)urt  in  Santa  Clara  County  last 
Monday,  chargng  Logtsticon. 
Inc.  wi^  esetortion  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  disruption  idled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  workers  and  cost  the 
company  $20  million  in  product 
deliveries. 

Referring  to  the  action  as  a 
form  of  "repossession,"  Logbti- 
con  President  Don  GaSa^ter  re¬ 
portedly  instructed  his  employ¬ 
ees  to  use  tdephooe  lines  to 
disable  the  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  software  in  Revkxi  ware- 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
and  JEANS.  BOZMAN 
cvmvF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Despite  threats  of  a  proxy  fight 
fr«n  ooe  of  its  major  sharehold¬ 
ers,  Ask  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
sealed  its  acquisition  of  Alameda. 
Calif.-based  Ingres  Corp.  last 
week  by  buying  out  Ingres 
shardkolders. 

At  the  same  time.  Ask  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  cut  15H  of  In¬ 
gres'  staff  and  a  "small  percent¬ 
age"  of  Aril’s  staff  and  divide  the 
entire  organiation  into  five  sep¬ 
arate  divisioas.  according  to 
ter  West,  Ask’s  vice-president  of 
business  development,  who  has 
helped  to  spearhead  the  project 
so  far. 

Meanwhile,  Ask  shareholder 
James  T.  Lennane  of  Naples. 
Fla.,  who  DOW  owns  7%  of  Ask, 
continued  to  raise  objections  to 
the  deal  and  sought  election  to 
the  Aril  board  at  last  Friday's  an¬ 
nual  sharebriders  meeting. 

Akhou^  he  had  put  himself 
and  two  associates  op  for  elec- 
bon  to  the  five-person  board, 
Lennane  focused  on  a  plea  to 
other  shareholders  to  el^  him 
as  a  director  who  would  not  rub¬ 
ber-stamp  nmnagnmpnt  deci- 
sions. 

Leonane  had  sought  to  torpe¬ 
do  the  complicated  acquisition  of 
Ask,  afleging  that  selling  30%  of 
the  company  to  Hewlett-I^ck- 
ard  Co.  ^  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  (EDS)  in  order  to 
fund  the  aoqmsitiaa  would  dilute 
the  vahie  of  shareholders. 

"I  would  have  taken  over  Ask 
Corp.  by  buying  it  if  the  Ingres 


bouses  after  the  latter  refused  to 
make  a  major  payment. 

Reriim  contends  that  it  suf¬ 
fered  a  finaodai  loss  when  two  of 
its  warehouses  were  later  unaUe 
to  ship  products  because  of  dis¬ 
abled  s(rftware. 

On  Oct.  9.  the  New  York- 
based  company  shot  off  a  letter 
to  Logistk»n  stating  that  a 
$180,000  contract  payment 
would  be  withheld  due  to  inade¬ 
quacies  in  software  perfor¬ 
mance.  Revlon  also  demanded 
that  Logisticon  provide  it  with 
access  to  the  source  code  as  a 
condition  for  payment. 

Right  bock  ot  you 

Logisticon.  in  return,  shut  down 
the  software  operation  at  Revlon 
on  Oct.  15,  reportedly  disabling 
warehouses  in  Phoenix  and  Edi¬ 
son.  N  J. ,  for  three  days. 

"From  an  ethical  viewpoint,  I 
find  the  behavior  shoddng,"  said 


acqiiisition  had  not  been  a  fait  ac- 
com^,"  Lennane  said  last  week. 
Aric  officials  said  the  board  will 
DOW  be  expanded  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  seat  to  be  filled  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  EDS. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  discloee 
the  results  of  the  shareholders’ 
votes  on  the  proxy  fight,  but  we 
aren't  that  concerned.  Maybe 
they’ll  elect  Lennane  onto  the 
boani  of  directors,  but  we  don't 
know,"  an  Ask  spokeswoman 
said  prior  to  the  meeting,  adding 
that  the  acquisition  bears  no 
threat  to  Ingres  users. 

Ask  has  appoiitted  Andy 
Knowles,  former  top  executive 
vkre-fvesident  at  Distal  Equip¬ 
ment  Cmp.  who  left  to  become 
an  independent  consultant  in 
1983,  as  the  general  manager  of 
the  project  to  consolidate  Ingra* 
busfaess  into  one  products  divi¬ 
sion. 

Ingres'  transitional  team,  an 
Ask  spokeswoman  said,  wiD  con¬ 
tinue  to  market  and  develop  its 
products  uoder  the  Ingres  name 
as  weQ  as  work  with  the  Ask 
Products  Division  in  the  future 
to  "help  go  beyond  our  present 
markets"  while  the  new  Ingres 
divisioo  is  being  developed. 

Eric  Vfasiriek.  product  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  the  Ingres/ 
Star  and  Ingres/Net  products, 
said  be  frit  positive  about  the  ac- 
quishion. 

"We  are  absolutely  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  database  business: 
that's  why  Ask  bought  Ingres. 
They  know  there’s  great  growth 
in  the  RDBMS  market  stilt  left." 
Wasiolric  said.  "Ingres  has  a  hor- 
inatal  presence  in  the  industry, 
qnnmng  many  vertical  markets. 


Esther  Roditti  Schachter,  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  "Computer  Law 
and  Tax  Report." 

Schachter  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  the  ri^t  of  repossesrioo  claim 
filed  by  Logisti^  is  accurate, 
given  that  mtve  than  the  soft¬ 
ware  was  repossessed  when 
Revlon  lost  m(»ey  in  both  prod¬ 
uct  shipments  and  laboc. 

Marx,  a  Boston-based 
cooqMter  lawyer  at  the  Marx 
Group,  said  be  sees  Uds  as  more 
than  hot  a  bdl  dispute.  He  said 
this  type  of  action  undermines 
trust  between  software  vendors 
and  the  information  systems 
commonicy.  "This  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent,"  Marx  said.  "My 
concern  is  that  people  will  b^tn 
thinking  of  this  as  more  ri  a 
means  of  collecting  bills." 

Officials  at  Revlon  and  Logis¬ 
ticon  were  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment  last  week. 


Ask  wants  to  ride  that  [database) 
presence  to  gain  access  to  other 
market  segments.  Together,  we 
hope  we’U  be  Dying  in  the  face  of 
Oracle  [Systems  Cmp.)  with  a 
much  superior  product,"  he  add¬ 
ed. 

PwaMng  $1 40  mMBoii 

The  acquirition  was  valued  at 
$106  mUhon  for  the  purchase  of 
Ingres  stock,  ahbou^  Ask  offi¬ 
cials  said  assumption  of  debt  and 
other  factors  pushed  the  total 
cost  to  about  $140  million.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  capita]  railed  from 
HP  and  EDS,  the  cooqany  used 
a  $75  miUioo  loan  from  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA.  for 
which  ir  mortgaged  all  the  assets 
oftheaxnpany. 

Ask  elite  Executive  Officer 
Sandra  Kurtxig  sax)  Lennane's 
legal  actions  had  cost  the  compa¬ 
ny  $2  millioo  and  that  be  was 
seeking  compensation  for  the  $2 
millkn  be  daimed  to  have  spent 
seeking  to  fom  a  sharefaolderB 
vote  on  the  merger.  "It  ^>peara 
to  me  that  his  intentions  were  to 
put  this  con^nny  in  play  and  Co 
see  it  auctiooed  off.”  Kurtxig 
said.  ‘Tlie  board  and  I  believe 
that  thto  company  is  worth  more 
than  its  book  value." 

Analysts  agreed  that  the  Ask 
acqinshian  of  Ingres  would  prob¬ 
ably  help  users  because  of  its 
de^podteta. 

"Hifitfa  the  backing  of  EDS  and 
HP.  1  don’t  think  they  wiD  have 
to  cut  any  research  and  devriop- 
ment . . .  and  I  thuk  that  makes 
the  users  fed  more  confident 
about  the  Ingres  products,"  said 
Paul  Bloom,  an  analyst  at  invest¬ 
ment  firm  Vripe,  ?4lty  &  Co.  in 
SanFrandsco. 

"EDS  and  HP  will  be  instrii- 
mental  in  bdping  us  penetrate 
into  nonmamdacturing  mar¬ 
kets,"  which  makes  up  60%  of 
Ingres's  busiaess.  Che  Ask 
qwkeswoman  said. 


Ask  buys  out  Ingres, 
plans  to  divide  up  staff 
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The  Piioblem  With 
Buying  Software  Rxrni 
A  Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  software  from  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  ve^r. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer-  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


'  '•-'rt  f  \ 


'84  '85  '86  '87 


Annual  domestic  expenditutes  for 
computer  hardware. 

GlfMrCiactaaO 

I  '90  '91  '92  '93  '94 


PefcenI  of  growth  in  reol 
(pending  (1982  dolion) 


Vendors’  pain  is  users’  gain 


are  suddenly  in  style  and  iikdy  to  ed  and  demanding  crew  even  be- 
remain  so.  Infinite  Computer's  fore  hard  times  hit,  recessioo' 
Estes  found  this  reaction  among  wary  uaers  now  sense  that  they 
feUow  computer  lessors  who  can  not  afford  to  mwtakrx 
foresee  a  several-)^  recessioo:  in  selecting  technology  products 
'They're  sitting  ti^t,”  he  said,  and  strategies,  said  John  Rohal, 
"1  can  tell  you  that  in  this  indus*  an  analyst  at  Alex.  Brown  & 
worldwide  unrest,  "CA  has  try.  there  are  very  few  sudden  Sons.lnc 
spent  the  past  year  going  ail  out  moves  being  made.”  "Compazties  whose  offerings 

incustomergoodwil],”sbesaid.  The  new  conservatism  is  not  will  produce  tbe  biggest,  earliest 
just  for  leasing  firms.  To  the  con-  returns  wiD  sell  best  tocietom* 
Orodwtpaaks  trary.  third-quarter  computer  ers  who  are  carefuMy  prioritizing 

Oracle  S]^ems  Cmp.,  another  company  earnings  reports  is-  their  (technology]  investments,” 
software  hi^ifit«  known  for  sued  during  the  past  several  he  said.  This  principle.  Rohal 
spotty  support,  is  making  seri'  weeks  contained  a  litany  of  continued,  is  keeping  qnrits  and 
ous  user  attention  the  comer-  hedged  bets  and  pledges  to  pro-  revenues  high  among,  for  in- 
stone  of  a  massive  corporate  re-  ceed  cautiously.  stance,  communications  vendors 

organizatioD  (see  story  page  ironically,  the  users  now  rec-  offering  products  that  allow  lo- 
130).  ognizedby  vendors  as  key  to  sur-  cal-area  networks  to  talk  to  each 

In  fact,  conservative  ways  ~  vival  are  not  as  easy  to  please  as  other  and  structured  wiring  sys- 
once  the  badge  of  nonplayer  sta-  was  the  case  even  a  few  years  terns  that  tie  PC  cables  into  a 
tus  in  the  computer  industry  ^  ago.  An  increasingly  sophistical-  "smart”  central  controller. 


BYHEUMAJIGOUS 
and  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTOK 

CVSIW 


BpI^DCCIAII  Evidence  of  slow  times  ahead  operations  in  London,  said  Mar- 

M%t/VvSNSlUII  includes  the  following:  tin  Stein,  executive  vice-presi- 

FROMPAGEl  •  The  Index  survey  also  found  dentafsystemsengmeeiing. 

that  for  1991,  respondenU  pro-  Mellon  Bank  NA  in  Rtts- 
better  return  on  IS  investments  jected  the  lowest  IS  budget  in-  bur^,  planning  for  what  it  pro- 
b  exacerbated  by  the  economic  crease  since  the  survey  began  jects  to  be  the  slowest  U.S.  eco- 
downtum.  In  an  liMlex  Gr<^,  two  years  ago.  The  average  in-  nomic  growth  in  10  years,  will 
Inc.  survey  of  about  400  high-  crease  among  respondents  will  increase  IS  spending  5%.  "But  if 
level  IS  executives  earlier  thb  be  below  last  year’s  prpiected  a  war  comes,  everything’s  in  the 
month,  61%8aidtbeyarefeeling  6.9%  increasefor  1990.  tank,”  said  George  DiNardo,  sx- 

pressure  from  senior  executives  •TheU.S.government'sprc^-  ecutive  vice-preadent  of  infor- 
or  line  management  to  quantify  tion  of  growth  in  spend^g  for 
thevahieoflS.  computer  equipment  for  1991  b 

"While  IS  b  competitive  and  down  to  8%  from  9.1  %  in  1990  Winds  of 
strategic,  it’s  also  a  big  ex-  and  b  rou^ily  half  of  the  growth  Spending /brampuim  is  proved 
pense."  said  Robert  Ferkenhoff,  rates  in  1988  and  1989  (see  te  AaU  <(ff  this  year,  atikan^  not  as 
vice-president  of  information  chart).  skarpfyasjoro^tgnipment 

services  and  quality  develop-  eNDMA.  Inc.,  an  IS  manage- 
ment  at  Sears,  Roebuck  a^  roent  consultancy  in  Ridgefield. 

Conn.,  reported  that  the  average 
projected  budget  increase 
among  its  cbent  base  b  flat,  com¬ 
pared  with  5%  to  10%  in  1990. 

"We  are  in  a  recession,  and  in 
many  companies.  IS  b  a  prime 
target."  NDMA  President 
Dean  Meyer.  "The  IS  depart¬ 
ments  who  aren’t  suffering  are 
those  who  have  proven  they  can 
deliver  high  returns  on  invest¬ 
ment” 

K  Mart  Corp.  in  Troy,  Mich., 
for  example,  recently  ai^nwed  a 
corporate  budget  that  includes 
the  IS  spending  amount  planned 

two  years  a^.  said  David  Carl-  search.  "The  impact  on  us  would 
son.  senior  vice-president  of  cor-  be  very  dynamic,  and  we  have  to 
porate  IS.  But  even  at  firms  try-  be  prepared  to  cut  back." 
ing  to  move  ahead  aggressively  MeDoo  will  bold  the  hne  on 
~ith  IS.  caution  bin  order.  programmers,  software  pack- 

"My  feeling  b  that  we  have  to  ages  and  alm^  all  new  toing, 
speikd  DOW,  or  it  won't  matter  DiNardo  said.  Flans  for  an  IBM 
later,”  said  Joe  Harrb.  director  Enterprbe  System/9000  in  the 
of  infonnation  technology  at  Na-  third  or  fourth  quarter  depend 
tionai  Broadcasting  Co.’s  TV  on  bow  much  Meflon  can  expand 
Stations  Division  in  New  York,  its  service  bureau  processing 
Harrb  b  trying  to  push  ahead  business, 
with  eiectronic  data  inter-  Recession-related  cutbacks 
change,  personal  computers  and  have  already  occurred  at  Stam- 
OS/2  but  admitted,  "1  have  to  ford,  CoQn.-based  General  Sg- 
spendverycarefuUy.”  nal  Carp.,  which  dosed  a  data 

In  the  bard-hit  banking  sec-  center  and  eliminated  17  out  of 
tor,  times  are  even  tougher.  San  58  IS  jobs  (see  sto^  thb  page). 
Fraodsco-based  Bankamerica  "We  have  a  big  buaness  in  semi- 
(3orp..  which  has  seen  both  IS  conductor  equipment,  and  that’s 
tnumphs  and  expensive  debacles  been  hit  pretty  hard."  said  Glenn 
during  the  past  few  years,  b  seal-  Smith,  manager  of  advanced 
ing  back  to  a  4%  budget  increase  planning, 
after  recent  years  in  the  8%  to  Midwest  Correspondent  Mi- 
9%  range.  Some  savings  will  chad  FUsgeratd  and  Wed 
come  firom  dosing  a  Hong  Kong  Coast  Correspondsnt  Jim  Nadt 
data  center  and  consolidating  its  cosdributed  to  dtis story. 


17.9% 


Recession’s  harvest 


11,  1989).  "Aft^  consolidating 
most  of  our  company  units  (into 
GSS).  DOW  we’re  consolidating  our- 
runs 


Under  a  cost-cutting  plan  de-  selves."  Smith  said.  GSS  also 

vbed  by*  Gbt^sxewski  before  he  twoIBM3081s. 

left.  General  Signal  Servi^  (GSS)  'The  Andover  center  had  served 

dosed  its  Andover,  Mass. -based  as  a  disaster  recovery  hot  site  for 

dau  centers^  consolidated  its  op-  North  Wales,  but  now  GSS  b  coo- 

eratioQs  at  its  mid-Atiantic  data  u  mwr-wtansMM  sidering  an  offer  feom  IBM  to  pro- 

center  in  North  Wales,  Pa.  Only  Otodyiiwwaid  vide  disaster  recovery  services,  ac- 

three  of  17  Andover  employees  .  leftG^/orEMJ  confing  to  Smith, 

were  tran^erred,  aix)  three  North  GladyszewsJd  left  "on  good 

Wales  employees  were  let  go  to  make  room  for  terms"  after  11  years  heading  IS  at  (Jeneral 

Signal.  Senitfa  said  At  EMI,  he  bresponsS)le  for 
One  traittferee  was  Andover  data  center  developing  common  systems  and  managing 
bead  Robert  Barnwell.  Barnwell  replaced  Chris-  ^obal  tedmology  pn^ects  among  operations  in 
tiaa  (hetman  as  head  of  the  nud-Atiantic  data  38  countries,  which  reportedly  have  widely 
center.  The  two  others  were  Hewlett-fbckard  varying  infortnation  manaymfpt  processes. 
Co.  technology  apecafints  who  were  needed  to  He  repoits  to  Aime  I%yne,  EMI’s  senior  vice- 
siqiport  an  HP  Spectra  955  and  an  HP  3000  president  of  information  technology. 

System  70  moved  from  Andover.  CLINTON  WILDER 
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Hard  Data  vs. 

Hardsell 

Oracle  s  new  seminar  series  generates  real-world  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  data  management  problems. 


The  problem  with  most  seminars  is 
the  “solutions”.  Slick  sales  messages 
designed  more  to  pitch  products  than 
solve  problems. 

Oracle’s  new  Technology  Seminars, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  hard  sell  by 
addressing  the  hard  issues.  Issues  identi¬ 
fied  in  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
customers,  industry  consultants  and 
Oracle’s  own  technology  partners.  Topics 
representing  the  major  technological 
challenges  facing  customers  in  the  90’s. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  “Strategic 
Decisions  for  Information  Management”, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of 
key  information  management 
issues  and  how  relational  tech¬ 
nology  can  address  them. 

The  four  topics  covered  are; 
reducing  application  develop¬ 
ment  backlogs,  ensuring  that 
critical  applications  perform 
to  their  maximum  potential, 
sharing  data  across  multiple 
heterogeneous  systems,  and 
keeping  end-users  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


This  overview  is  comple 
mented  by  issue-specific 
forums  that  fully  define 
and  explore  single 
topics.  From  CASE 
technology  to  delivering 
the  promise  of  S  AA  in 
the  VM  environment. 

Each  seminar  features  a 
multi-media  presentation 
containing  technical  demon¬ 
strations,  examples  of  ^lutions 
currently  working  in  place,  plus 
open  discussions  where  attendees  can 


Oracle  Technology 
Seminar  Topics: 

Ending  Application  Backlogs 
End  User  Access 


Client/ Server 
Architecture 


Financial  Management 
CASE  Technology 
SecureSystems 
Integrating  Mainframes 

Maximizing  Critical 
Applications 

Data  Sharing  with 
Heterogeneous  Systems 


1-800-633-1072  Ext  81 18 


question  the  experts  on 
specific  problems.  And 
each  session  includes  a 
Solutions  Kit  con¬ 
taining  white  papers, 
product  informa¬ 
tion  and  related 
t  research. 

/  As  new  technology 
■  issues  arise  and  user 

needs  change,  the  sub- 
'  jects  of  these  seminars 

will  change  as  well. 

So  customers  can  come  to  as  many 
seminars  as  they  want  and  get 
answers  to  specific  questions, 
learn  about  solutions  used  in 
other  companies,  build  an  infor¬ 
mation  resource  or  simply  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  trends. 

Space  is  limited  and  these 
seminars  fill  quickly,  so  call 
1-800-633- 1 072  ExL  81 1 8  to  make 
a  reservation  or  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  seminar  topics, 
schedules,  and  locations. 

Finally,  hard  data  that’s  easy  to 
g«- 


/WVl  ai  ABI  ^  ^  would  announce  an 

vlUvWloivll  availability  date  for  the  OS/400  verskm 

CONTINUED  FROM  RWSE 1  ^  year  send. 

The  deadlines  are  critical  to  IBM  — 
need  more  testing,  we  won't  hesitate.”  not  becatae  users  are  impatieotly  waiting 

He  also  avoided  making  any  promiBes  for  the  new  rdeases  but  because  of  the 
that  a  ddivery  date  for  the  AppBcatioo  credibility  problem  Officevisioo  has  had 
System/400  veraioa  would  he  anooum^  almost  sinoe  its  debut  last  year, 
byyear’send. 

‘'We’ve  got  some  idea  now,  but  I’ve 
got  work  to  do  yet/*  be  said.  'Tm  not 
done  reviewing  H-Wfe  are  aboutwhere  we 
want  to  be.  but  I  want  to  get  this  one  partner.  "Everybody  in  the  maitet  is 
right'*  waitingtoaeettoviaioQCometrue.*’ 

Earlier  this  year.  Moodeflo  said  IBM  McOooneO  Oou^as  Syttems  Integra- 
would  deliver  Release  2.0  of  Officevision  tkm  Co.  is  using  Rdease  1.1  of  Officevi- 
LAN  and  VM  in  ^  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year,  both  of  which  were  d^yed  from  a 
scheduled  early  1990  shipment.  At  that 


have  some  users  right  now 
who  are  very  interested  in  the 
integration/’  Trentlage  said. 

"Release  9.0  is  the  one  that 
allowsthat.” 

Officeviskm  blasted  into 
the  market  to  inid-1989  as 
IBM’s  office  tools  and  applica- 
'*!  think  this  would  be  a  setback  for  tioos  integration  platform. 

IBM/*  said  Brian  Cohen,  vice-president  of  Heralded  as  the  first  strategic 
technology  and  research  at  Dun  &  Brad-  Systems  Applicatioo  Archi- 
street  Software,  an  Officevision  business  tecture(SAA)  application.  Of- 

ficevision  is  intended  to  pro-  IBM’s  I 
vide  a  platform  on  which  to  will  fine  i 
use  offiw  toob  and  a  variety 
of  applications  without  nMving  from  one 
sion  LAN  and  is  "sort  of  anxious”  for  Re-  piece  ofsoftware  to  another, 
lease  2.0.  according  to  Mark  IVentiage,  However.  Officevisioo  met  with  al- 
an  infwmatioo  systems  consultant.  "We  most  immediate  criticism  for  being  little 


As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  voidors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  ofif-taiget 


SQLba8e4.1 
fixes  problems 


BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 

CWJTAPV 


lie  aim  of  CASE  should  be  ■  a 

better  buaness.  ■  I  vHj 

-SeIfevident*ytNJsa^  WdL  I 
Doffromsdatyouseeandbeariotfae  ■ 

CASE  natapbcc.  \ 

Al  BACHMAN,  we  hive  some 
imique  ideas  about  what  CASE  should  do 
far  die  enterpriae.  And  unique  wqrs  of 
hdpiog  you  hit  iriut  you’re  aanog  far. 

Hdp  bifijness  people  unckrstand  tec^^ 

Help  tochmaans  undenBand  bu^ 

Conginies  re^  tfaer  ftiB  atrale^  potental  when 
buaioeas  can  talk  to  MIS  aud  vice  wna.  For  the  first  dme.  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Audysf. »  entire  enterprise  can  apeak  a 
axnmoo  hnguage  -rich  enoi^  far  nootfchnigans  to  urider- 
stand,  predae  enough  to  create  aoftware  that  works  wd. 

Companies  can  boild  lefiable  systema  quiddy,  axl  go 
about  the  business  of  doing  busoiess  competitive^. 

Qeale  a  oompleie  business  model-- 
Always  responsive  to  cbarige 

Staying  competitive  tneaos  first,  staying  ahead  of  the 
changes  imposed  by  the  real  work!  of  busness,  aid  second, 
having  dw  OKarw  to  explok  advances  to  mfonnatioo  tBchnology. 
h  both  cases.  BACHMAN  ofibs  a  oniqiie  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  from  the 


PB  I  I  technical  details  of  implenKntadoo 

W  m  m  wl»t  sperihring  and  Assigning  <y» 

m  terns.  Companies  can  respond  to 
m  changes  to  business  requirements  inde- 
M  pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  COD- 

A  ^  straintspmsentedbythetedioology.  Hwy 
can  ex|^  technical  innovations  without  alter- 
tog  die  nilesdiat  define  the  business.  'IheresulL’ 
Synergy,  not  coofikl 

Generate  pnxkictkxKiiality  sysl^^ 

Systems  ^  remain  curreit 

A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
h)^  perfamaDoe  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
devefapment  And  toe  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
b^tos  with  new  devdopment 

'Ibe  recognized  capabffities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engtoeering  (Voduct  Set*  mean  that  bustness  modds  are  kept 
current,  technology  designs  are  eaaly  optimized,  and  apt^icatioo 
^rstems  are  readily  matolatoed  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

Tboe's  a  great  deal  mom 

We've  only  b^un  to  zero  to  here  on  the  compettove  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  yoiff  organization.  Information 

I-SOO-BACHMAN 

Ffeaae  caB  to  find  out  toe  ways  to  which  our  aim  is  true. 


MENLO  nUIK.  Cahf.  —  Stung  by  user 
cooiplaints  and  a  generally  uncooipiimen- 
taiy  spate  of  reviews,  Gupta  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  will  unwrap  SQLbase  Server 
4.1,  a  mafor  upgrade  ^tta  PC  LAN  SQL 
database  server  for  OS/2  and  DOS.  It  is 
scheduled  toshqiNov. 

The  new  versioo  of  SQLbase  Server 
will  provide  cursor  context  preservatioa, 
enhanced  router  functionality  and  sub¬ 
stantially  revised  documeittatioo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vendor. 

"It’s  going  to  be  a  cleaned  iqi  version 
of  fRdeaae]  4.0.  User  eiqierienoes  as  weQ 
as  reviews  to  some  major  trade  journals 
have  pointed  out  some  very  substantial 
bugs,  paiticulariy  with  the  programming 
interfoce."  said  Richard  Fmkelstem,  a  da¬ 
tabase  consultant  at  ftifonnance  Com¬ 
puting.  Inc.  in  Chicago.  Otherwise,  be 
said,  SQLbase  is  "good  in  terms  of  what 
they  are  tiytog  to  do.  which  is  to  provide  a 
nice,  easy-to-use  database  server.” 

Cmscwcontextpreservatioaallowsde- 
velopers  to  create,  with  tittle  coding,  mul- 
tii^wmdcrwbrowaingandscndltogappti- 
cations.  "Developers  can  create  truly 
interactive  graphical  applkatioos  for  the 
PC.”  claimed  &uce  ScM,  Gtqita's  senior 
vke-iwesident  of  development 

The  router  fimctionality  wil) 

now  allow  users  of  DBwindows,  Gupta’s 
single-user  engine  that  runs  under  h^cro- 
soft  Corp.*s  Windows,  to  access  data  man¬ 
aged  kx^  by  DBwtodows.  as  well  as  in 
remote  SQL  tbtabases,  simultaneousiy. 

The  DOS  vertoon  win  cost  $1 ,995;  the 
OS/2  verskm  is  priced  at  $2,495.  Pur¬ 
chasers  of  SQLbase  Server  a^  Oct  1 
wm  receive  an  free  upgrade  to  4. 1 .  Other 
registered  users  und^  warranty  can  pur¬ 
chase  an  upgrade  for  $495. 


BACHMAN 

For  more  titan  softuxtre.  For  business. 


iNiwE^imiEitaimrnt/Btiiimn.iiuoiaia/nmttamtiseia  ftcmmzsmi 
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GiveHiem 
The  laceThey 
Know  And  Lon^ 

Applications  built  using  Oracle  Tools  automatically  adapt  to  multiple  user  interfaces. 


These  days,  it  seems  almost  every 
user,  department  and  workgroup  has  a 
favorite  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI). 
Which  means  developers  building 
ai^lications  for  entire  oiganizations  must 
sp^  months  rewriting  each  application 
for  each  incompatible  GUI. 

Unless  the  applications  are  built  with 
Oracle  Tools. 

Ah  af^lication  developed  with  Oracle 
Tools  automatically  adapts  to  the  native 
look  and  feel  of  the  computer  on  which  it 
runs.  DECstations,  Macs,  PCs,  Suns  or 


any  other  workstation.  Even  character 
and  block  mode  terminals.  All  without 
changing  a  single  line  of  code. 

So  ai^lications  can  be  deployed  across 
an  entire  organization’s  different 
computers.  Without  users  having  to  be 
re-trained  in  an  unfamiliar  GUI. 

Oracle  Tools  will  support  both  current 

ORACLe 

CoiUMlibflily  •  Portability  •  Connectability 


and  emerging  graphical  user  interface 
standards.  DECwindows,  Macintosh, 
Microsoft  Windows,  NeXT  Step, 
Presentation  Manager,  X/Motif,  as 
well  as  character  and  block  mode 
terminals.  So  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
wins  the  GUI  wars. 

Call  1-800-633-1073,  Ext.  81 14  and 
receive  the  free  Oracle  Tools  Information 
Kit,  illustrating  the  full  capabilities  of 
Oracle  Tools. 

Because  everybody  likes  to  see  a 
familiar  face. 


NEWS 


Motorola  first  with  microwave  LAN  link 

Use  of  microwave  technology  offers  an  alUmative  to  cable-based  office  networks 


BYKMNIBliWEXIfR 


NEW  YORK  —  Though  currently  pep- 
pered  «Mi  ‘lb."  the  15M  fait/eec.  wire- 
lean  LAN  techpotocr  aanounced  bit 
wedi  by  Motorob.  Inc.  coirid  evettnally 
make  tracfcticma)  cabling  seem  co^  and 
cumbersome  to  compamw  mstaUing  and 
moving  personal  oomputers.  accordiqg  to 
analysts. 

MotOrob’a  Radio-Telepliooe  Systems 
Group  aid  its  microwavc-btted  ^dess 
Ift-btahfing  Network  products  will  hit  the 
market  during  the  fiM  quarter  of  1991. 
Motorola  is  reportedly  the  first  vendor  to 
annoiaice  locaf-area  netwiwk  technology 
running  over  micniwave  links,  wliicfa  — 
unbke  infirared  and  bier  transodasions 
do  not  require  fine-of-sigbt  visibiiity  be¬ 
tween  oodis  for  communications. 

NCR  Corp.  bst  month  announced  its 
$1,390  Ybvebn  wiretesa  LAN  inlerbce 
card,  wfaicb  employs  “spread  spectrum" 
technology  and  also  does  not  require  tine 
ofaght.  The  product,  however,  transmits 
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at  2M  bit/sec.,  compared  with  Motorcda's 
promise  of  15M  bit/sec.  speeds. 

Motorob  demonstrate  its  technology 
in  an  Ethernet  environment  and  said  ver¬ 
sions  (or  other  LANs  are  in  the  hopper 
but  declined  to  be  specific.  The  company 
said  it  will  position  the  pemfing  pnxhKts 
as  an  ahemative  to  new  —  not  existing 
—  cable  instafiations  to  the  desktc^  when 


users  are  exteodfag  or  reconfiguring 
wired  LANs. 

Product  imptementatioos  wQI  report¬ 
edly  indude  a  6-  by  4-m.  radio  attached 
variable  to  the  PC.  The  radio  will  commit- 
oicate  over  microwaves  to  a  central,  six- 
antenna  controller,  which  wOl  route  data 
to  the  intended  receiving  station. 

Analysts  agreed  that  users  could  be 
hired  away  from  using  wiring  by  the  tech¬ 
nology's  oetwOTk-independent  nature  (h 
operates  at  the  physu^  byer),  potential 
cabling  cost  savings  over  time  when  PCs 
are  moved  and  speed  —  provided  it  works 
reliably. 

The  actual  benefits  are  still  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  products  have  not  yet  been  creat¬ 
ed  and  tested.  However,  Nick  Bbzensky, 
director  of  the  telecommunications  divi¬ 
sion  at  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  he  figures  that  a  wireless 
approach  wiU  save  him  about  20%  on  net¬ 
work  costs.  He  said  he  beta-tested  an  in¬ 
frared  token-ring  network  from  BICC 
Network  Sections.  Inc.  in  January  and 
has  ordered  five  systems  to  start. 


Bob  RoMobnum,  proident  of  InCe- 
gntedStntegiei,  ID  Acton,  MM».-btBed 
coaMihmcy,  estimatfid  that  2S%  of  the 
mrtjBed  ^  bnae  moves  eadi  year. 
“Wirdeas  LANs  wS  be  a  Mgntfifanr  bc- 
tor  in  the  future."  he  aaid.  adding  that  be 
expects  the  U.S.  wirekaa  market  to  reach 
$600mi!!ionby  1994. 

Todd  Oagr^  director  of  communka- 
tkms  reaeardi  and  consulting  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boaton,  profects  that  by 
1992.  wireleaa  technology  will  accouftt 
for  6%  of  aO  LAN  connectioDS  and  will  be 
a  $300  mOlioD  market  up  from  $3  mil- 
tk»  in  1990.  Forrester  Research.  loc., 
however,  projected  a  conservative  figure 
of  less  than  1%  of  the  total  LAN  market 
through  1995. 

Analyst  predictions  are  all  over  tbe 
map  (see  chart)  because  there  are  miti¬ 
gating  betOTS.  including  the  fact  that  tbe 
technology  is  not  yet  prova,  questions 
suiroumfing  MoCorob’s  ability  to  market 
what  could  be  perceived  as  a  LAN  prod¬ 
uct.  and  psycfaolotpcal  resstance  to  mi¬ 
crowaves  bmmdng  around  tbe  office. 

“To  what  extent  will  microwaves  in 
the  office  be  secure?"  Dagres  said.  "I 
don’t  think  Motorob  has  yet  addressed  at 
what  level  you  can  tap  into  a  wireless  net¬ 
work  once  you  get  access  to  the  frequen¬ 
cy.” 


Phone  company  tariff  filings 
expand  ISDN  service  options 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
cvsnrF 


NEW  YORK  —  ISDN  has  remained  one 
of  tbe  few  anenities  that  Big  Apple  busi- 
aeises  are  unable  to  have  dekveredrigbt 
to  thdr  offices  —  that  is.  udil  two  weeks 
ago.  when  New  York  Telephone  Ca  final- 
iy  filed  an  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  tariff  with  tbe  New  York  Public 
Service  Commisaan  (PSQ. 

Local  ISON  optiooe  for  East  Coast  us¬ 
ers  expanded  even  further  bst  week,  with 
New  En^atM)  Telephone  fiSng  its  own 
tariff  for  tbe  dgital  service  and  Teleport 
Communications  (jfoup  revealing  ptaM  to 
offer  ISDN  connections  in  the  greater 


New  York  area,  inchidrog  switched  con¬ 
nections  to  overseas  ISON  services,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

Tbe  introduetkw  of  commerdal  local 
ISDN  seryices  was  good  news  to  New 
York  Fortune  500  conqnnies  that  are  just 
stalling  to  stick  their  toes  —  and  busi¬ 
ness  appbcatkms — into  ISDN  waters. 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  “has  been  waiting  for  New  York 
Telephone  to  submil  an  ISON  tariff  so 
that  we  can  do  cost-justificatioo  analysis 
of  widespread  deployment  of  ISDN  within 
tbe  firm."  said  Joseph  Tsafik,  manager  of 
the  ISDN  project  at  Shearsort 

While  Shearson  has  no  definite  time 
frame  for  implementing  (SDN.  the  invest¬ 


ment  firm  has  begun  “researching  which 
of  our  current  intemal  applications.”  such 
as  remote  IBM  3270  tenninal-to-host  and 
CCITT  X.25  connectioas.  “would  be 
more  cost-effective  over  ISDN,”  Tsalik 
said.  Shearson  is  one  of  several  Urge  or¬ 
ganizations  participating  in  an  ongoing 
ISDN  pilot  test  put  on  by  the  New  York 
PSC. 

Citicorp,  another  participant  in  tbe  pi¬ 
lot.  plans  to  start  ploying  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices  at  some  of  its  sites  year’s  end,  ac- 
cordiag  to  David  Ishert^^,  a  Citicorp 
vice-president  Tbe  financial  services  gi¬ 
ant  plans  to  make  use  of  whatever  local, 
long-distance  and  overseas  carriers  “are 
prepared  to  offer  ISDN  services."  includ¬ 
ing  New  York  Telephone  and  Teleport. 
Isberwood  said. 

Like  Shearson,  Citicorp  is  i<M)ldng  less 
at  finding  new  apfdications  that  ISDN 
could  nuke  possible  and  more  at  how  ex¬ 
isting  applications  can  take  advantage  of 
potential  ISDN  benefits.  Isberwood  said. 
However.  Citicorp  wiH  only  implement 
“non-missioo-critical  appli^lions"  on 
ISDN  until  it  feels  secure  that  vendor  ser¬ 
vices  are  “industrial  strength,”  providing 
the  same  level  of  interoperability,  labil¬ 
ity  and  billing  infrastructure  that  plain  old 
tdepbone  service  users  take  for  granted. 
IshcTWDod  emphasized. 

The  need  to  put  together  a  solid  sup¬ 
port  and  billing  infrastructure  was  one 
main  reason  why  Nynex  debyed  its  com¬ 
panies'  introductioa  of  ISON  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nynex  spokesman  Joe  Gustaf¬ 
son.  Tbe  company  also  waited  for  tbe 
market  to  take  off ,  be  added. 

ISDN  Basic  Rate  Interfatx  line  reve¬ 
nues  are  expected  to  jump  from  $26.5 
million  this  year  to  $70.2  million  next 
year  and  reach  $386  milbon  by  1995,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  released  by 
Eastern  Research  Corp.  “We're  moving 
out  of  tbe  trial  and  into  deployment  phase 
with  ISDN,"  said  Bob  Rosenberg,  tbe 
Fusippany,  N  J.-bssed  research  firm’s  di- 
rector  of  analytical  services. 

Mqor  fiKlors  in  tbe  expanding  ISDN 
market  will  be  tbe  growth  of  image  trans¬ 
fer  and  teleconferencing  appbcatkms  and 


increasing  business  traffic  flow  to  Europe. 

New  York  Telepbooe’s  initial  tariff  is 
for  an  ISDN  Bask  Rate  Interface  service, 
which  defines  two  64K  bit/sec.  6  channels 
and  one  16K  bit/sec  D  channel  It  is 
scheduled  to  become  available  next  Janu¬ 
ary.  Its  rate  structure  levies  the  following 
additiona]  charges  over  the  customer’s 
existing  class  of  telephone  service: 

•  No  additional  charge  for  digitued  voice. 

•  $22  per  month  for  droiit-switcbed  data 
overmeBchanneL 

•  $8  per  month  to  send  packet-swHcbed 
data  over  the  D  dunnel. 

•  $75  per  month  to  send  packet-switched 
data  over  one  B  channel.* 

Nynex  expects  to  implement  ISDN  cm 
10  York  Tdqtfmne  wire  centers  and 
12  New  England  Telephone  wire  centers 
by  tbe  end  of  next  year,  acconbng  to  Gus- 
tafooa  However,  such  centers  will  re- 


Hook  on  die  line 

Enhanced  data  servicet  suck  as  eieetfvnie 
data  interdUMge  and  pmenai  amputer 
fiusimUe  are  expected  to  boost  ISDN 
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main  “ISDN  islands”  until  various  ven¬ 
dors  agree  on  an  ISDN  standard  for 
exchanging  such  routing  and  caller  infor- 
malioa. 

ISDN  users  served  by  different  switch¬ 
es  wiU  be  able  to  communicate  via  a  regu¬ 
lar  carrier  service,  such  as  AT&T's  Ac- 
cunet.  but  will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of 
enhanced  ISDN-based  services  such  as 
automatic  number  identificatioo. 

New  York  Telepbooe  plans  to  file  a  tar¬ 
iff  for  tbe  fattier  speed  ISDN  Primazy 
Rate  Interface  in  10x1-1991. 


"Software  Poicy  Opiioiis 
for  Latin  America^’ 

December  9-11, 1990 
Uiriv.  of  CaWomia,  Sm  Diego 
La  Jala,  CaHoihb 

Keynote  Speaker 
Or.  joac  Goldcmberg.  BraziTs 
Secretary  ol  Sdence  and  Tedinoiogy 

(T^nprmaptdanAorefBnairfnev 
tofupattitaihardvanimportndn} 

An  executive  symposium  on  the  new  national  policies  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  focusing  on  opportunities  for  increased  trade 
and  industry  growth 

For  mformatioa  and  reservatioas,  contact;  LeeTablewski,  Director  of 
Programs,  institute  of  the  Amencas,  lOl  1 1  North  Torrey  Pines  Road, 
LaJolb.CA  92037  Phone;  (619)  453-5560,  fax:  (619)453-2165. 
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Wriy  Sybase  Is 
The  Standard 
On  The  Street. 


To^y,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
RDBMS  that’s  hanciling''Othll  Street’s 
mind-boggling  demand  for  real¬ 
time  data  and  historical  trading 
information. 

An  open  RDBMS  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  transaction  processing 
and  decision  support  across  multi¬ 
vendor  networked  environments, 
from  micros  to  mainframes. 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 
it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/Server 
Architeaure  is  the  key. 

With  Sybase’s  Open  Client 
interfece,  firms  use  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end  tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Excel,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Open  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  and  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stock  price  quotations, 
into  SYBASE  applications. 

In  the  real,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 
return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
investments  in  both  hardware  and 
software. 

Savvy  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  and 
Fidelity  Investments  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

And  so  can  you. 


To  find  out  how,  just  invest 
a  few  hours  in  a  free  Sybase 
seminar. 

Call  1-800-8-SYBASE  for  the 
seminar  nearest  you. 


Sybase 


Client/Server  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


FormofinfonnotionorsmiiKirresefYottons,  coll  V>aoo-»-SYBASf. 
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Wang  Labs  is  back  in  the  black 


BYNEIXMARGOUS 

CVSIMV  ^ 

LOWELL.  Mn.  —  A  ye«r’i 
wortli  of  un^arne  cost  reduc- 


orpaiatina  bsided  Lab- 
ontories.  ioc.  last  week  right 
where  Charnm  and  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  Ricliird  MiDer  said 
it  would  be  n  its  fint  quarter  of 
6acal  1991:  back  in  the  bbcfc. 

Analysts  haded  Wwig’s  $2.6 
odhoo  6rst-quarter  profit  ~  its 
first  positive  net  mcome  since 
001^1988  —  -as  a  meaningful 
marker  on  ffie  firm’s 
trad.  However,  most  were  qiack 
to  note  that  Whng.  with  first- 
quarter  revenue  alidiDg  6%  to 


$576  nillkm  from  the  $605  mi- 
hon  logged  in  during  last  year's 
companhir  period,  stg  faces  an 
uptdIhauL 

“This  company  has  real  prob- 
(ems.”  said  ^ron  Wdter,  an  an¬ 
alyse  at  Moo^s  Investors  Ser¬ 
vices.  “The  good  news  is  that 
heroic  efibrta  have  yielded  mas¬ 
sive  improvements,  but  Wutg  is 
stiD  dependent  on  its  mstiDed 
base,  winefa  is  dwindling.’' 

'IVkag  is  go^  to  have  to  sell 
a  lot  more  bdustry-standard 
tedsiology  ooafigmd  together 
into  apphfarimw  that  people  ac- 
tualy  wait  to  buy,”  s^  Martyn 
Roetter.  ao  aiaiyst  at  Ca^ 
bridge.  Ma8a.-based  consultancy 
Arthur  D.  LittJe.  Inc.  “Their 


best  bet  migtkt  he  to  marry  some 
of  their  interesting 
— and  they  have  some  —  tooth¬ 
er  companies’ {offeringBl.  “ 

Even  assuming  that  Wug  has 
a  winning  strategy,  analysts 
questiooed  whether  tte  firm  has 
the  finanrial  staying  power  to 
survive  as  an  indepoident  pbyer 
in  a  competitive  ^obal  market 
The  first-quarter  profit  “is 
important  to  us.’’  said  Matt 
Gilbnan.  president  of  the  U.S. 
Society  of  ^ng  Users. 

“From  the  user/IS  direc¬ 
tor  standpoint, “  GObnan  sak). 
Wang’s  posting  of  a  profit  “takes 
an  awfiil  lot  of  pressure  ofi  of  us. 
Wh've  been  (telling  upper  man¬ 
agement],  ‘Don’t  write  V^g 


Sun  to  double  its  Sparc  performance 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

cvsnrr 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Cald.  — 
Sun  Microqrstems,  Inc.  wiO  al¬ 
most  dsidde  its  Sparcstation  per- 
formance  with  its  anoouncement 
next  week  of  Sparcstatioa  2.  a 
Unix-fanaed  workstation  that  wdl 
nm  at  nearly  30  mOkm  instnic- 
tioos  per  aecond  (IflPS).  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts  and  other  indus¬ 
try  sources. 

The  reduced  mstruetkin  set 
computing  (RlSO-based  Spare- 
station  2  win  either  leapfrog  or 
equd  the  roost  powerful  singfe- 
proceasor  worfcsubon  currently 
available;  the  RISC  System/ 
6000  from  IBM.  whiefa  runs  at 
27.5  MIPS.  “It's  positiooed 
against  the  RS/6000  and  the 
Ppcstaiion  5000  [from  Digita] 


Eqiapment  Carp.].’'  said  Bob 
Herwiefc.  an  amdyst  at  Ham- 
brecht  A  Oust.  Inc.  in  San  Fran- 
caoo. 

“h  wS  be  the  only  40-MHz 
workstation  out  there,"  said  An¬ 
drew  ASson.  editor  of  “RISC 
Newsletter*' in  Los  Altos,  Cakf. 

Based  on  CPUs  from  LSI 
Logic  Corp.  and  Ross  Technol¬ 
ogy  (through  Cypress  Senucoch 
ductor,  Inc.),  the  worksutioo 
wi|]  incorpante  Sun's  own  cache 
and  memory  contn]8er.  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  analyst. 

.AdditnoaSy.  Sun  win  report- 
edy  announce  a  graphics  co¬ 
processor  to  speed  displays  in  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  mechanical  design. 
Sun's  graphics  reqxnse  has 
been  grist  for  complamrs  among 
users  and  potential  users  such  as 
Thomas  Laanald.  chief  of  the  DO- 
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raerical  aerodynamic  simulatioo 
project  at  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administratioa  in 
Moffett  Field.  Calif. 

Berwick  the  coprocessor 
win  make  the  graphics  response 
“tolerable,  but  will  frankly  lag” 
other  graphics  workstations. 

Users  said  that  bhth  the  Sun 
announrrtneot  and  related  ao- 
DouDcements  from  Su!H»mpati- 
ble  manubeturers  (see  story  at 
ri^O  will  affect  their  buying 
habits. 

This  fall,  the  Sparcstation  2  is 
only  one  of  at  least  three  work¬ 
stations  based  on  Scalable  Pro¬ 
cessor  Architecture  (Sparc) 
available  at  the  high  end.  The 
others,  such  as  Sottxume  C^ 
puter,  loc’s,  however,  get  their 
speed  from  multiprocessors. 

Wte*g  bw  wroMng 

Steve  Dingfelder,  manager  of 
technology  omputer  services  at 
General  Tire,  Inc.  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  said  that  he  had  put  off 
buying  some  workstations  until 
the  Sparcstation  2  became  avail¬ 
able.  ‘Tor  some  appUcatioos.  the 
Sparcserver  I  -I-  was  adequate, 
bid  on  other  applications,  liim  for 
finite  dement  analysis,  we’re 
bolding  out  for  more  power  and 
the  Sparesution  2.’’he  said. 

Jod  Neisen.  director  of 
graphics  at  the  Mnneaota  Su- 
percomputiag  Center,  said  that 
he  is  eager  for  more  power  and 
that  be  wiD  not  only  evaluate 
Sun's  new  workstation  but  also 
coropatfties  that  simiUr 
power.  So.  too.  win  Nidt  Maior- 
ana.  a  computer  scientist  at  Sys¬ 
tem  Exploration,  Inc.  in  Dayton, 
Ohio:  “B  they  dahn  100%  com- 
pntifaibty  with  Sun,  then  I’d  seri- 
oudy  consider  taking  one  —  I’d 
hove  to  go  for  the  vahie." 

Analysts  differ  on  predictions 
of  coat,  with  predictions  ranging 
between  $9,000 and  $14,000. 

Sun's  last  Sparcstation,  the 
!+•  waa  introduced  in  May.  It 
rtms  at  15.8  MIPS  and  25  MHz 
and  started  at  $8,995. 

COMPUTERWORLO 


off.*  The  company’s  earning  a 
profit  gives  us  more  credibility 
and  a  bttle  more  security  that 
Wang  is  going  to  be  there  in  the 
future." 

In  other  quarterly  earnings 
anoounceroents  last  week.  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.  reported  net 
income  up  403%  to  $26.1  milbon 
oo  revenue  of  $538.5  million  — 
a  26%  increase  over  Sun's  sales 
in  last  year's  comparable  period. 
Amdahl  Carp,  saw  profit  in¬ 
crease  41%  to  $46.4  mOlioa; 
revenue  dropped  9%  from  last 
year’s  third  quarter  to  $534.3 
miHkin.  Computer  Associates  In¬ 
ternational.  Inc.,  notmg  balance- 
sheet  as  well  as  bottom-line  im¬ 


provements,  showed  revenue  up 
10%  to  $310.6  miUion,  and  prof¬ 
it  spiraled  upward  191%  to 
$27.9iniaiocL 

Weakness  in  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  aector  00  Wfaicb  it  bankM 
for  sales  drove  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers.  100.1  qurteriy  revenue  be¬ 
low  ffqwrtatinrts.  Tandem  post¬ 
ed  sain  of  $506.1  milboo.  up 
10%  from  last  year’s  third  quar¬ 
ter,.  and  profits  down  19%  to 
$31.8  miibaa.  Cny  Computer 
Corp.  reported  a  net  loss  of 
$12.7  mSiOG  00  $159,000  of 
revenue:  In  times  of  economic 
uncertainty,  a  research-mten- 
sive  start-up  firm  is  not  the  easi¬ 
est  thing  to  be. 


Sun-sponsored  clones  will 
prompt  price  competition 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CWSTAff 


Wth  both  Unix  and  Com¬ 
dex/Fall  ’90  enning  up,  new 
computers  based  on  Sun  Mkro- 
systems.  lnc.’s  Scalable  Proces¬ 
sor  Architecture  (Sparc)  are 
flooding  into  the  market. 

This  deluge  is  both  expected 
and  dreaded  by  Sun.  The  compa¬ 
ny  wants  Sparc  to  be  prevalent 
and  thus  expand  the  market  for 
its  version  of  reduced  instruction 
set  computing  machines.  To  ef¬ 
fect  its  long-term  plan.  Sun  has 
bce&sed  its  version  of  the  Unix 
operating  system  and  its  chip  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  all  comers.  'The 
drawback  to  that  plan,  according 
to  Ed  Zander,  vice-president  of 
corporate  marketing,  is  that 
with  these  new  products.  Sun 
has  to  compete  for  sales. 

The  S(^-based  system  an¬ 
nouncements  set  for  Unix  Expo 
and  Cumdex/Falt  indude  SoL 
boume  Gomputer,  Inc’s  S4000 
Desktop,  an  expandable  work¬ 
station  with  its  own  graphics  ac- 
ceieratar,  said  Allan  vice- 
president  of  marketing. 

The  computer  runs  at  25.5 
milboa  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS)  or  12  Specxnaiks  (a 
Specnork  is  a  rating  given  1^ 
Spec,  an  industry  consortium, 
based  on  testing  a  technical  9^ 
plication  suite).  It  has  up  to 
104M  bytes  of  mam  memory, 
and  pricing  starts  at  $8,995,  ac- 


confingtoSndl. 

Also  at  the  hi^  end  is  Irvine, 
Caiif.-faaaed  ICL,  Inc.  'This  com¬ 
pany  gets  its  ^eed  from  sym¬ 
metrical  multiprocessing  ser¬ 
vers.  The  IMIS  6000  series  will 
be  avaibble  in  two-processor 
and  four-processor  verstons  be¬ 
ginning  at  $150,000.  Earber  this 
year,  the  company  said  that  its 
multiprocessors  raid  run  at  up 
to  60  MIPS,  but  it  could  not  con¬ 
firm  a  MIPS  rating  on  the  new 
products. 

(^Ms  Systems  Technology 
Grotq)  is  offering  three  product 
lines:  the  I^rsooal  Mainframe 
5120;  the  Series  500  Hssonal 
Mainframe  bne  of  personal  com¬ 
puter  add-in  boar^  and  dpus- 
migme,  a  compatible  Spansta- 
tioo  motherboard.  The  I^rsoiial 
Mainframe  begins  at  $8,995. 
Accordmg  to  the  company,  it 
runs  at  18  MIPS  with  8M  t^es 
of  main  memory. 

Tatung  Co.  announced  an  ex¬ 
pandable.  entry-level  qrstem  for 
$6,995.  The  disldess  Tktung 
Sparc  WorkstatioQ  runs  at  12.5 
MIPS  and  indudes  a  floppy  disk 
drive. 

A  bp^  from  RDI.  Inc.  caBed 
Bcite  Lite  is  also  being  an¬ 
nounced.  The  computer  runs  at 
13.5  MIPS  and  has  8M  to  16M 
bytes  of  memory.  Pricing  wiD 
start  at  $7,000  and  go  up  to 
$12,000  for  a  fuQy  coofigured 
madune.  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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Waste  Management,  Inc.,  is  making  the  worid 
a  more  beauOftil  piace.  And  we’re  proud  to  pitch  in 


Beautiful  landscapes.  Unspoiled 
vistas.  Fbr  years,  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  the  business  of  Waste 
Management,  Inc.  And  they  reached  the 
top  because  one  thing  was  always  clear- 
nobody  beat  them  in  customer  service. 

But  when  their  business  grew  from 
$650  million  to  $4.5  billion  in  less  than  10 
years,  the  burning  question  was:  Could 
they  te  big  and  stiU  be  the  best? 

Software  AG  had  the  answer. 

With  our  ADABAS  and  NATURAL 
appUcation  development  environment, 
Waste  Management  is  able  to  maintain 


their  high  level  of  customer  service  with 
their  rapid  expansioa 

“The  power  of  NATURAL  is  that  it . 
enables  us  to  prepare  each  of  our  five* 
hundred  field  locations  for  a  massive 
increase  in  transaction  processing,”  says 
Ed  Bacom,  V.P.-Finance,  North  America 
Group.  “And  because  it  allows  us  to  cus¬ 
tom  design  the  system  for  each  opera¬ 
tion,  we’re  able  to  pinpoint  the  special 
needs  of  our  customers  and  fulfill  them.” 

Today  Waste  Management  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  They  are  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  disposal  and  recycling  services 


in  the  world,  and  still  number  one  in 
customer  service.  That’s  good  news  for 
us.  Because  only  when  our  customers 
attain  success,  can  we  say  the  same 
for  ourselves.  Fbr  more  iriformation, 
call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call 
703-860-5050.  In  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


Q  SOPbUJRRE  RG 


O  Copyright  1990,SoftwareAG.  NATURALandADABASaretrackinarksofSoftwareAG. 
\V^ste  Mtnagnnent  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Management  of  North  America,  Inc. 


Keep  your  users 


well  fed. 
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Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  [xinter.  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  high-vcrfume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  envircHiment 
There’s  a  lot  fcx*  everycme  to  like  and 
use  Two  pa^r  tn^^  that  let  users 
eas%  switch  between  different  types 
and  sizes  of  paq>er.  With  each  trs^ 
holding  200  sh^ts.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  IVvo-sided 
printing  that  allows  your  ^ 
users  to  print  their 
thoughts  and  re-  * 
pcHts  on  both 
sides  of  a  page. 

And,  if  your 
people  would 
like  to  s^ 
good-bye  to 
feeding  enve- 

l(^)es  manually,  th^^  can-it’s  d(Mie 
automatically  by  our  optional  envelope 
feeder  accessory 
Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  III,  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  curve.  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res- 
oluti(m  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has "" 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe* 
PostScript*  software  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  Masteriype  library  of  fc»its  and 
typefaces.  Even  connect  a  Macintosh. 
What  you'll  like  is  the  reliability 
and  service  you’ve  come  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3,595r  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID 


HEWLETT 
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Bull  tries  soothingusers’  open  systems  fears 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cmsnn 


ORLANDO.  Fb.  —  Almost  800  faithful 
Bull  HN  Informatjoa  Systems,  Inc.  users 
cooveoed  here  last  week  to  be  reassured 
by  their  vendor  that  large  systems  aa- 
tomera  would  not  be  forgotten  during  the 
company's  somewhat  painful  tranation  to 
amafler  Unix-baaed  ptotforms. 

“There  is  a  definite  feeling  of  stability 
among  the  users  this  year  regarding 
Bull’s  commitment  to  bcub  proprietary 
and  open  systems,”  said  Shirley  Eick, 
presid^  d  North  American  Honeywell 
Users  (NAHU)  aixl  interim  president  of 


the  BuU  User  Society  (BU  S). 

Bull  depends  on  its  proprietary  line  of 
mainframe  and  midrange  inocessors 
based  on  the  GCOS  operating  system  to 
provide  approximately  45%  d  its  U.S. 
revenue,  company  sources  revealed. 

are  very  serious  about  {wotecting 
our  customers'  investments  in  GCOS." 
said  Maurice  Gervais,  BuO's  director  of 
large-  and  medium-size  systems  market¬ 
ing.  He  added  that  the  company  is  sinking 
millioQs  of  dollars  into  both  GCOS  and 
Unix  research  and  development.  Gervab 
said  be  views  Unix  capabilities  as  "com¬ 
plementary”  technok^  for  large  sys¬ 
tems  customers  as  weU  as  a  vehicle  for  of¬ 


fering  new  platforms  and  attracting  a  new 
user  community. 

Users  expressed  confidence  in  Bull's 
ability  to  maintain  its  large  systems  envi¬ 
ronment.  Steve  Weber,  computer  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  Herff  Jones.  Inc.,  an  In- 
dianapc^based  manufacturer  of  high 
school  class  rings,  caps  and  graduation 
gowns,  said  the  company  has  maintained  a 
good  relationship  with  BuU  through  the 
years. 

Hertf  Jones  installed  a  DPS  8000-82 
mainframe  in  August  1989,  and.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Weber,  the  company  is  very  pleased 
with  the  maintenance  and  service. 

Sharon  A.  Lunder ,  a  data  administra¬ 


tion  analyst  at  Graybar  Electric  Co.. 
which  is  headquarter^  in  St.  Louis,  ech¬ 
oed  similar  sentimeots,  saying  that  Bull 
had  always  provided  good  service.  Gray¬ 
bar.  a  BuU  customer  for  mme  than  15 
years,  is  currently  linking  its  DPS  6  mini¬ 
computers  —  scattered  across  19  dis¬ 
tricts  throu^UMit  the  U.S.  —  into  a  BuU 
9000  mainframeat  beadquartm. 

This  year’s  BUS  meeting  marked  the 
first  occasioR  that  members  of  the  Hon- 
eyweU  Large  System  Users  Association 
(HLSUA)  and  NAHU  orgamzatkxis  joined 
together  as  a  sin^  entity.  Eick  said  she 
anticipates  that  moving  to  incorporate 
both  ^oups  will  increase  regular  mem¬ 
bership. 

Showtim* 
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"/  was  toddng  for  a  graphic 
example  ofwhatcouldbe  done  \ 
{with  a  laptop  PC.. .Zenith  Data 
Systems  showed  me  t¥¥0.” 


-In  fa 


amw  turn  SYSTEMS  mMO¥jm»AOAtfr 


datoiyitons 


TImnumbdf  one  laptop  bnndki  America*  offers  you 
lha  dear  ehoioa  In  portablaVQA  graphics. 

Zenith  Data  ^^stems  brine  you  two  advanced  laptop  PCs  that 
onrw  totby*^  sophisticatea  color  VGA  applications,  usii^  16 
oonespondinR  shades  of  ^ay  far  superior  ^aphics  presentations. 

RnL  dw«  the  mimber-ciunching  Superrf\)ft*  286e  vrith  its 
dazzling  backlH  LCD  display 'Hien  toere^  the  Supers!^  SX 

with  a  Page  White  screen  diat  virtually  duplicates  the  prlnt^ 
page...plusliitd386SX"*  power  to  handle  tomorrow^  graphical 
user  interfaces. 

PsxXee/AiieatttiesouT Intelligent PxixrMctnagement^  System, 
which  puts  power  usage  in  your  control  for  hot^  of  battery  lifa 

So.  it  ><iu  want  to  c^  away  the  dear  choice  in  portae  VGA 
graph^  see  our  leading  VGA^aihanced  Supo^Port  laptops 
in  action.  For  more  infonnation  and  the  name  ^  Mxir  nearest 
Zenith  Data  Systems  Medallion  ReseBei;  calk  1-800-523-9393. 


.  BuD  had  representatives  on  hand  to  dis¬ 
play  the  company's  new  DPS  6000  Ex¬ 
tended  Capability  ProcesscH'  —  a  [^t- 
form  designed  to  couple  proprietary  DPS 
6000  midrange  systems  with  AT&T  Unix 
System  V-  and  Intd  Corp.  USO-based  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Nicknamed  the  XCP/486.  the  product 
books  into  midrange  6000  series  ma¬ 
chines  aiKl  integrates  several  applications 
into  a  Unix  environment,  incluifog  those 
from  Oracle  Systems  Co^.,  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.  and  Informix  Corp.  The 
r^uct  is  available  in  both  25-  and  33- 
MHz  verskxis  with  16M  and  32M  bytes  of 
memory  and  is  priced  at  $17,9£^  and 
$30. 199,  respectively. 

The  conq»ny  also  launched  the  DPS 
6000  Model  611,  a  GCOS-based  proces¬ 
sor  designed  to  supplement  Bull's  mid¬ 
range  line  while  providing  XCP/386  or 
XCP/486  capabilities.  The  system  offers 
16M  bytes  of  memory,  expandable  to 
64M  bytes,  and  can  support  as  many  as  64 
asynclutxMus  tines. 

CDC  watches  its 
fortunes  falter 
in  third  quarter 

MINNEAPOLIS  —  Cmtrol  Data  Corp. 
delivered  its  third-quarter  fnanrial  re¬ 
sults  last  week,  showing  a  %13  million 
dit^  and  a  substantial  decline  in  revenue 
from  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
when  it  sold  its  Imprimis  disk  drive  sub- 
sidiaiy  to  Seagate  Tedtnology,  Inc.  and 
took  a  pretax  restructuring  gain  (rf  $8.5 
miOioQ. 

Cootrd  Data  officials  noted  that  the 
company’s  computer  products  group  had 
exceeded  its  earnings  targets  m  the  quar¬ 
ter  but  cited  unrelated  problems  in  the 
company’s  energy  management  systems 
group  and  its  automated  wagering  busi¬ 
nesses. 

"We  are  evaluating  alternative  solu- 
tioDS  to  these  issues,  and  earnings  in  the 
fourth  quarto-  may  be  adversdy  affected 
as  a  result.”  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Chief  Flnanctal  Officer  Wilbam  J. 
Millo  said  in  a  statement. 

Control  Data  rq)orted  net  earnings  of 
$8.5  milboo  on  revenue  of  $434.1  million 
for  the  third  quarto  of  this  year. 

In  the  third  quarto  of  1989,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  net  earnings  of  $9.8  million  — 
which  included  the  net  pretax  restructur¬ 
ing  gain  of  $8.5  milliofl  from  the  hnfffimis 
sale  —  on  revenue  of  $763  million. 

ELUS  BOOKER 
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Beateyplayen 


With/lccuAfc4Jf7  you  can  be  a  key  player  in  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  performance  of  DB2.  Under  any  circumstance. 
No  matter  what  your  role.  No  matter  what  your  level  of 
experience. 

From  applications  development  to  data  base 
administration  to  systems  support.  All  the  information  and 
facilities  you  need  to  customize  the  management  of  DB2.  All 
function  key-driven  in  SAA/CUA  format. 

There’s  never  been  application  tmoefacmty. 

,  ^  Using  pop-up  windows,  you  can  start  or  stop 

3.  Dcttcr  time  p.jj*  j  ■  II  A  j  •,» 

DB2  traces  dynamically.  And  it  s  easy  to  view 
to  buy  3.  DB2  cunem  and  historical  data  online.  So  you  can 

performance  manage.  diagnose  a  problem.  'lime  an  existing 

appUcation.  Or  test  a  new  or  modified  one. 

If  your  role  is  subsystem  performance, 
AccuMAX  allows  online  access  to  any  DB2  area. 
And  you  can  monitor  multiple  DB2  subsystems 
concurrently.  Without  modifying  system  parameters 
or  rolling  through  numerous  displays. 

There’s  even  a  muhi-level  help  facility  with  field 
defmitions,  helpful  hints  and  recommendations.  And  the 
smart  window  in  the  upper  left  comer  gives  a  constant 
readout  of  real-time  performance  exceptions. 

Maximum  appeal  and  ease  of  use.  Under  any 
circumstance.  That’s  AccuMAX  for  DB2.  To  fmd  out  how 
you  can  be  a  key  player,  call  800  323-2600.  Ask  for  ext.  1184. 
WU  send  you  a  demo  diskette  or  arrange  a  free  3&day 
evaluation. 
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HalfNetworic 
HalfBeast 


Or,HowYou  Can  Ttime 
Out-Of-Control  Communications. 

In  the  communications  jungle,  youll  find  a  beastly 
assortment  of  computers  and  phones.  And  networks 
(rf  every  species.  An  electronic  men^erie  that  has  to 
be  tamed  to  be  useful.  To  do  the  things  you  want  No 
matter  what  Nfother  Nature  (or  Father  Time)  throws  at 
it  That’s  where  your  local  phone  company  and  ADSiT 
come  in.  Using  an  AlSar  5KS*  Switch  and  AISfr  Fiber, 
your  local  phone  company  can  teach  your  existing 
networks  tricks  you  never  thought  possible.  Like 
making  them  connect  and  talk  to  each  other.  In  short, 
with  AI&T  your  local  telephone  company  can  make 
your  netvrorks  heel  to  your  every  command. 

Real-Wcnid  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and  AULT 


^AT&T 

g?  Network  Systems 
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Silicon  Graphics  plugging  into  PCs 

BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CVSTATP 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Calif.  ^ 
Silicon  Graphics,  In^  wOl  an¬ 
nounce  phii^«  graphics  hard¬ 
ware  tomorrow  to  uigmeot  the 
performance  of  fflM-style  Mic¬ 
ro  Channd  Architecture-based 


personal  computers.  Also  sched¬ 
uled  ior  announcement  this 
wedt  are  a  server  and  worksta- 
tioo  as  weO  as  price  reductioos 
on  three  of  its  midrange  models. 

‘It's  a  Micro  Channel  and  AT 
board  that  gives  substantial 
workstation  performance  from  a 
regidar  PC,”  said  Charles  Poud- 


dyDer,  president  of  Daratech, 
I^,  a  Cambridge,  Mas$.-based 
consulting  firm. 

He  added  that  the  boards  will 
run  on  eitber  MS-DOS  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Endows  3.0  or 
SCO  Open  Desktop  horn  The 
Santa  Cnts  Operation. 

The  products,  Irisvision  3D 


Graphics  Boards,  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $3,500  and  $5,000  and 
should  be  availaUe  in  January. 

The  COTipany  rdused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  low-end  announce¬ 
ment. 

In  the  midrange,  a  new  model 
called  the  4D/310  GTX  is  sdied- 
uled  to  be  introduced  today.  The 
graphics  computer  runs  at  30 
million  instructkKis  per  second 
and  19.5  Specmarks  (a  rating  de- 


The  piperhss  office  k  a  myth.  The  information 
chaMenge  for  the  future— necessarily -^is  to 
mariage  the  image  of  that  paper  swiftly, 
economic^,  ehctronkaHy. 

Is  the  handling  of  paper-based  informatim  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations?  Use 
an  electronk:  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-irhprocess  software,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamlirie  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Susperxi  it. 
Route  it.  By  freeing  you  from  paperwc^k,  Kodak 
/mag/ng  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
look-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integfated  infrxmation  environment. 

VW?  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  ea^rience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  331. 


rived  by  running  a  suite  of  tech¬ 
nical  applications  from  SPEC,  an 
iodustry  consortimn).  It  is  pri^ 
at  $49,900,  according  to  Paul 
Koontz,  dhector  of  graphics 
marketing.  The  4D/310S.  a 
server  based  on  the  aanv»  config- 
uratkxi,  is  pnced  at  $24,900. 

The  company  is  lowering  its 
prices  on  the  4D/3S0,  4D/340 
and  4D/320  between  20%  and 
28%. 

Koontz  said  the  price  reduc- 
tion  was  in  advance  of  competi¬ 
tive  pressures.  However,  ana- 
I>^  see  it  as  a  kicker  while 
Silicon-  Gra{dttcs  waits  for  the 
next  generatkm  of  Mips  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  's  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  proces¬ 
ses. 

DG  users  get 
lower  costs, 
more  support 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAFV 


SEATTLE  —  Members  of  the 
North  American  Data  General 
Users  Group,  gathering  last 
week  for  the  annual  meeting 
here,  were  greeted  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  lower-cost  RISC 
techmriogy  and  s(rftware  support 
from  lnf<wmation  Builders,  Inc. 

Wth  more  than  700  attend¬ 
ees  listed  at  preregistratkni, 
Data  General  Corp.  officially 
demonstrated  its  MV  30000 
computer  [CW,  Oct.  221  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  low-cost  graphics 
workstation  fm*  its  Avikm  1^  of 
reduced  instnictkm  set  ocnnput- 
ing-based  systems. 

InfOTmatioa  Builders  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Focus  fourth- 
generation  language  is  now 
availaUe  for  ^^catkms  devd- 
opmeot  and  decision  siqiport  in 
the  Aviion  enviroament. 

Focus  for  Unix  runs  under 
DG’s  DG/UX  and  supports 
client/server  and  X  Window  Sys¬ 
tem  <hstnbuted  procesang. 
Shipping  is  scheduled  for  No¬ 
vember.  Prices  begin  at  $3,000. 

Priced  at  $3,995,  the  AV 100 
is  positioDed  as  an  akemative  to 
X  Wndow  terminals  or  personal 
ccxnputers  as  a  graphks-based 
iitterfoce  to  Unix  api^ications, 
the  vendm  said.  DG  perceives 
Sun  Microsystems,  Iiic.'s  SLC 
workstation  as  the  AV  lOO's 
closest  rival 

Hie  machine,  based  on  a  16- 
MHz  Motorola,  Inc.  88100  chip, 
includes  8M  bytes  of  memory,  a 
20-in.  mcmocfarocne  monitor, 
small  computer  systems  inter- 
fact,  Etberoet  interface  and  two 
serial  pOTts.  It  can  be  eiqianded 
to  siqipmt  16M  bytes  of  memory 
and  to  4G  bytes  of  external 
harddisk. 

The  system  cqierates  under. 
DG/UX  and  is  said  to  run  at  17 
mil^  instructions  per  second. 
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A  sphere  is  the 
most  efficient  way 
to  encJose  a  given 
volume  in  three 
dimensions. 


It  was  Machiavelii  who  said,  “For  every 
complex  problem,  there  is  a  simple  st^ion, 
and  it’s  wrong.”  And  Einstein  who  cau¬ 
tioned  that  we  should  strive  to  make  every¬ 
thing  as  simple  as  possible,  “but  not 
simper.” 

We  in  the  computer  industry  are  often 
guilty  of  trying  to  make  things' simpler  than 
they  are. 

So,  I’ll  admit  it:  things  are  ccxnplicated. 

For  one  thing,  companies  everywhere 
are  working  to  get  “closer  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer” — which  is  not  as  easy  as  'it  sourtds. 

Because  most  companies  have  been 
organized  to  optimize  internal 
communications. 

Mathematically-speak¬ 
ing,  this  makes  them 
some^^at  iike  a  sphere 
— which  is  the  most 
elTicient  way  to  enclose  a 
given -volume  in  three 
dimensions. 

A  sphere  comes  into  contaa 
with  its  envinximent  at  its  surface. 

And-  so,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  the 
distance  b^ween  the  center  and  the  surface 
(the  maximum  distance  any  point  in  the 
company  can  be  fnxn  the  outside)  gives  us 
a  way  to  refwesent  how  quickly  an  organi¬ 
zation  can  respond  to  change — or  how 
“close”  it  is  to  its  customer. 

You  can  see  the  problem.  As  a  sphere  gpts 
larger,  the  center  gets  farther  away  from  -the 
real  world.  In  a  global  economy  where 
things  happen  faster  and  faster,  it  soon  takes 
too  long  for  messa^s  from  the  “skin"  to 
reach  the  center  and  for  (te)aaions  to  be 
carried  out.  A  company  loses  “touch"  with 
customers,  markets,  the  public 

The  simple  solution  is  to  sp^it  up  the  vcJ- 
ume  into  many  spheres,  to  create  many 
“centers,”  and  to  distribute  resources — ; 
which  is  exactly  what  many  compranies  are 
doing  today. 


O 


The  results  are  interesting.  For  examp>le, 
sp)litting  one  sp^here  into  eight  spares  with 
the  same  total  volume  halves  _ 

the  distance  from  the  _ 
centeKs)*  The  CMgani- 
zation  is  twice  as 
“close"  to  its  _ 
cusoxner. 

Breaking  up 
one  sphere  into 
ei^t  also  doubles 
the  surface  area — 
or  “dtin,”  while  making 
it  half  as  thick.  So  a  company 
that  distributes  its  resources  is  not  cxily  more 
rcs|)Onsive.  it’s  pxttentially  more  “sensitive," 
too 

It’s  a  cube  rule,  lb  be  twice  as  rcspx)nsive 
(half  the  distance  from  the  customer), 
requires  eight  spheres;  to  be  three  times 
as  responsive  (one-third  the  distance  from 
the  customer),  requites  27  sprfteies.  imagine, 
the  same  assets,  yet  three  times  more 
responsive . . . 

WaitaMiniite! 

Rjght.  It's  rxtt  that 
.simple.  We’re 
closer  to  the  ^ 
customer,  but  ■ 
internal  com¬ 
munications  are 
gettjng  compli- 
cated.  Eight  spheres 
create  28  formal,  bidfrec- 
tional  communication  paths.  Iwenty-seven 
sp4)eres  create  351. 

Simply  breaking  things  upx  without  pxo- 
viding  any  framework  (or  anhitecture,  as  we 
like  to  say  at  Digital)  quickly  burns  up  and 
burns  out  resources. 

contirxjed  >- 


Splitting  one 
sphere  into  eight 
spheres  with  the 
same  total 
volume  halves  the 
distance  from  the 
centerts). 


Eight  spheres 
create  28  formal, 
bidirectional 
communication 
paths. 


■>  Keeping  It  Simple 

oontnued 

TIm  Simple 

Managing  the  coniplexity  that  rcsulU  from 
mpving  closer  to  the  customer  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  probfem  that  companies  fxe  today. 

Whats  the  sin^  answer  to  this  problem? 
Computers.  Which  b  ironic,  because  the 
same  thk^  (break  it  up  and  distribuie  h)  (or 
similar  reasons  (to  get  closer  to  the  user)  has 
been  happenii^  with  computers. 

It  happened  with  hardware.  The  single 
big  sphere,  the  mainframe  computer,  was 
brakea  up  imo  mai^.  smaller  spheres:  depan- 
mental  minicomputers,  and  then  desktop 
microcomputers. 

And  it's  happening  with  software. 
Software  funaions  (such  as  interfKCs  to  the 
user,  data,  and  system  software)  that  used 
to  be  part  of  the  application  are 
being  split  off.  Increasingly, 
they  are  located  on  different  V 

computers,  and  made  ^ 
available  as  “services" 
to  applications  across  ^ 

the  network. 

The  value  of  ^it- 
ting  off  functions  b 
very  high.  It  makes  . 
existing  computing  V 

resources  more  flexible.  ^ 

more  scalable,  more 
responsive,  more  useful — 
and  greatly  reduces  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  develop  new  ^ 
applications.  I 

Technically,  however,  it  makes  things  ^ 
very  complicated,  just  as  with  an  oganiza- 
lion,  if  you  break  up  a  computing  ^'stem 
without  a  plan  (or  aninttetun)  to  put  it  back 
to  work  together — the  effort'  of  managing 
new  complexity  can  quickty  offset  tl^  gains 
realized'by  distributij^  funaions. 

UglW's  Md0d  VMm: 

Digital's  first-hand  experience  with  dis- 
irflMred  systems  has  led  us  m  develop  a  tool 
for  managing  complexity  and  rapid  change: 
MTchincturt.  Architecture  is.  in  fact,  the 
unique  advama^  Digital  of&rs. 

Our  VAX/VMS.  system  architecture  has, 
hv  example,  pnwided  our  customers  with  a 
consbtem  and  constant  applications  environ- 
mem,  across  a  range  of  systems,  for  more 
than  a  doeen  years. 

Today  D^tal  b  exceixlif^  the  concept  of 
ardikecnire  to  create  a  unifieid  applications 
cnvironnAem  in  which  dbtribtaed  compurer 


systems,  networks,  databases,  and  applica¬ 
tions  from  multipU  voruhrs  work  together — 
as  easily  as  they  do  on  a  single  VAX  node. 

Creating  sueft  an  architecture  b  incredi¬ 
bly  complex.  But  D^ta!  has  the  technology, 
people,  and  processes  in  place  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  we  are  already  doing  it.  Digital 
delivers  products  today  through  our  Net¬ 
work  Application  Suf^rt  (NAS)  services 
that  provide  common  application,  infxma- 
tion  and  resource  management,  and  com¬ 
munication  and  control  services  to  a  variety 


|(% 

makes  things 
vith  an  oiganiza- 


of  systems.  Today  these  systems  include: 
VMS.  UNIX,  MS-DOS,  Apple  Macintosh, 
and  OS/2  systems,  as  well  as  1^  systems, 
databases,  netwmks,  and  termiruls  across  a 
DECnet/OSI  nnvrork. 

Mwlnf  StantfaniE  An  Open  Aitftilec^ 

Its  complicaied  enoi^  getting  the  people 
in  one  company  to  agree.  The  challenge 
in  buildii^  an  architeciure  to  integrate  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  multivendor  environment  b  just 
that:  its  a  muhivendor  environment. 

But  it  b  possiUe.  Customers  are  demand¬ 
ing  it.  And  the  computer  industry,  ever 
“closer  to  the  customer,"  is  increasingly 
adopting  industry  standards,  which,  taken 
together,  are  creating  an  architecture  for 
multivendor  aimputing. 

Here  b  where  Digital's  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  architectures  and  stickir^ 


Nature,  more 
complex  than  any 
computer  system, 
has  a  consistent 
approach  to 
organizational 
design. 


to  standards  become  a  crucial  advantage 
for  our  customers.  More  than  any  other 
company.  Digital  succeeds  in  all  three 
aspeas  of  standards: 

1.  Committing  to  and  implementing 
relevant  standards:  for  examfde,  Digital’s 
re-engineering  of  the  OTCnct  network  to 
make  it  OSl-compliam. 

2.  Providing  the  richest  stream  of  new 
functionality  tm  top  of  st:mdards:  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Digital’s  Compound  Document  Archi¬ 
tecture  (CDA)  and  its  suire  products. 

3.  Effmively  moving  proprietary  pnxkiccs 
to  standards;  for  example,  more  than  half 
the  products  adopted  as  standards  by  the 
recent  OSF  RFP  for  [>btributed  Computing 

^  Environment  (DCE)  are  Digital 
produas. 

Managing  Complexity  from  the  Inside  Out 

Nature,  mc»e  complex  than  any 
computer  system,  has  a  consis- 
tent  approach  to  or^niza- 
tional  design.  It  relies  on 


intelligence  in  all  of  the  parts,  unitol 
common  guiding  principles  (anhitMure),  to 
combine  to  creare  a  self-mana^ng  system. 

When  a  large  predator 
fish  swims  at  a  school  of 
small  fish,  all  the  linie  fish,  in  one  instant, 
wheel  around  and  swim  back  at  the  big  fish. 
They  neatly  divide  and  re-form  behind  k. 

The  little  Tish  do  thb  without  any  boss 
fish  giving  the  order.  A  pressure-sensitive 
band  around  each  fidi  allows  it  to  perceive 
the  pressure  and  angle  of  the  big  fidi  and  to 
respond,  in  the  w^  a^^xopriare  for  ks  posi¬ 
tion,  while  maiiuaining  ks  idaiiondiip  wkh 
all  the  other  fidi.  The  fish,  left  Ninking, 
wonders  >^iere  lunch  wcik. 

As  systems  get  more  complicated,  they 
can  no  longer  be  managed  from  “outside." 
Di^tals  mission  b  to  provide  the  integrated 
systems,  networks,  and  services  to  enable 
indivkkiab  everywhere  in  an  oeganization  to 
be  on  the  leading  edge,  to  interpret  and 
respond  to  the  pressure  waves,  atMl  to  do  the 
ri^t  thing  for  their  oiganization — naturally. 


QimtionA: 

What  art  Oigitall  ot’eraU  goah  for  VMS 
workftatiom? 


Whereas 

Di^ta^ 


Oigha]  is  a  major  player  in  the  workstation  mar* 
ket  today,  and  wc  plan  to  st^  that  way.  lb  keep 
our  et^  in  this  very  competitive  atena,  signili* 
cam  Investmems  are  bcii^  put  into  VMS  worit- 
stations.  Our  shon-term  goal  calls  for  doubling 
our  workstation  performance  every  18  months. 
Our  long-term  goal  is  m  offer  the  best  worksu* 
tion  performance  and  the  best  price/pcrfor- 
mancc  ratio  in  the  industry. 

For  more  information  on  VMS  work- 
stadoos,  relMed  products,  and  special  aficr*, 
contact  your  local  Digital  sales 
representative,  or  call  800-DIGlTAL 
(800-544-4S2S). 


Headed  with 
VMS 

Workstations? 


Many  of  you  may  be  asking  that  question  these  days,  especially  as  you  look 
around  and  see  the  increased  interest  in  and  availability  of  RISC/UNIX-based 
systems — frtxn  other  vendors  and  from  Digital. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Digital  is  committed  to  the  VMS  workstation  i^tform. 
•We  will  continue  to  offer  VMS  as  a  choice  for  workstation  operating 
systems — so  your  investment  in  VMS  workstations  will  be  proteaed. 

The  following  reflects  ongoing  discussions  on  future  directions  for 
VMS  workstations. 

Question  1: 

I  ust  VMS.  I  like  VMS.  But  given  the  current  VAX,  dBASE  IV  for  VAX/VMS.  DECdecision. 
shift  toward  RISC/UNIX-based  systems,  I'm  and  LOTUS  1-2-3  for  VAX/VMS. 
wondering  what  advanu^es  VMS  workstations 

Question  2: 

Where  is  Distal  positioned  on  priced 

Answer: 

When  it  comes  to  price,  weVc  intent  oil 
remaining  very  emr^tkive — which  is  why  we 
reduced  all  VAXstation  3100  Model  30/40 
systems  by  $2,000;  and  all  VAXstation  3100 
Model  38/48  systems  $3j)00.  This  means 
you  can  now  get  an  entry-level  VAXstation 
system  for  undbr  S6X)00.  We’ve  also  lowered 
prices  on  VMS  workstation  peripherals, 
memory,  and  storage — to  support  easy,  cost- 
effective  upgrading  of  your  VMS  workstations. 

Questions: 

Graphics  play  an  important  role  in  judging 
workstation  capabilities.  What  are  Digital’s 
future  goals  for  VMS  workstation  graphia? 

Answer: 

Our  graphics  strategy  is  based  on  industry 
standards  that  comfJy  wkh  open  system  des^ 
principles.  The  next  generation  VAX  workr 
station  graphics  will  have  two  new  graphics 
accelerators  which  implement  the  X  Window 
System. 

Were  focused  on  two  key  issues — h^  per- 
formarKC  and  cost.  W;’re  moving  toward  offn*- 
ing  lower'Cost,  basic  accelerated  2D  graphics 
on  every  entry-level  ^tem.  And  were  also 
headed  toward  lower-cost  VMS  workstations 
with  3D  graj^ics  capabilities. 


Implicit  advantages  include  reliability,  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  data  integrity  and  security,  ease  of 
system  management,  ease  of  integration  in  a 
multivendtM’  environment,  and  binary  compat¬ 
ibility  between  new  and  existing  VMS  systems. 
Not  to  mention  Digital’s  cmgoing  commitment 
to  industry  standards — ropen  buses,  NFS, 
POSIX,  and  OSF,  to  name  a  few. 

Also  take  nbre  of  these  recent  enhancements 
to  the  capabilities  of  VMS  workstations  ({^us 
some  moiey-saving  oppwtunities): 

■  The  availability  of  Factory-Installed  Software 
(FlS)  for  VAXstation  3100  systems,  including 
VMS  (with  DECwindows),  VAXeluster  and 
MCnet-VAX  software — at  no  extra  charge  on 
VAXstation  3H)0  systems  with  one  or  more 
RZ23/RZ24  hard  disk  drives. 

■  A  Dual  Monitor  Adapter  that  allows  the  con¬ 
nection  of  two  monitors  (one  must  be 
mcNKKhrome)  to  any  model' VAXst^ion  3100, 
providing  a-  larger  screen  area  for 
complex  applications,  or  allowing  data 
display  on  one  screen  and  menus  cm  another. 

■  Reduced  pricing  and  repackaging  of  CDRC^ 
Subscription  Services. 

■  Special  free  offer  cf.one  decision-suppon  appli¬ 
cation  when  you  buy  a  new. VAXstation 
between  October  1,  1990  and  December  28, 
I9SH),  and  take  delivery  before  January  31. 
1991.  Software  packages  include  20/20  for 


Hk  new  VT1200  u  t  hlg^i-peribrfnijice, 
fetnue-ricb  Windowing  ’lermiMl  clui 


on  a  bjgb-fCMkitk»  anfafale 

witli  ekhcr  a  15'iodi  or  19-iacli  bkmo- 
chrome  raoaitor.  8orii  moohori  offer 
100  doa-per-indi  irwhirion  and  opema 
at  a  72  He  *mcfaer4iiee*  aefaedi  mb.  'Ae 


k  wpporo  MS-DOS  and  lyrmn^ 
syutms.  Configtttaasoa  fenoset  iKtode 
B  KB  cackt  mennry;  chine  nvailahk  diA 
drire  bi^  fee  n  JfTtXT 


Digital’s  EDI  Solutions: 

Turning  Paperwork  into  Profit 


Accompanied  with  a  bit  of  a  smile,  the  word 
goif^  around  businesses  voAxy  b  that  you’ve  got 
tvM3  chances  to  avoid  EDI.  Slim.  And  rtone. 

And  that’s  probably  a  good  thing.  Because 
EDI  (Electronic  Data  Interchange)  enables  a 
business  to  speed  the  flow  of  documents 
between  an  organization,  ks  customers,  and  ks 
suppliers  via  computer-to-computer  exchange. 

By  usii^  EDI  in  ateai  such  as  order  admin¬ 
istration.  distribution,  and  purch^ing,  many 
businesses  arc  already  substantially  improv¬ 
ing  their  performance  in  quality  control,  time- 
to-iparkct.  customer . response,  and  cost 
conuinmenc. 


industries  worldwide — all  with  a  choice  of 
communication  options,  including  multiple 
VANs  and  X.400-based  direct  communications. 

Even  if  you  have  an  EDI  produa  already  in 
place.  Digital  can  step  in  and  help  create  a 
more  int^rated  environment  for  electronic 
data  intcrchar^. 

What  weVe  offering  you  is  “VAN  inde¬ 
pendence,"  freeing  you  to  do  business  with 
customers  and  suppliers  who  may  all  use 
different  VANs. 


MBQfSted  EM  Lifts  ttie  LimilS  tion  Support  (NAS) — our  blueprint 

Wuh  Elk.  an  eniin:  business  document  b  con-  multivendor  application  integration, 
vened  into  a  standard  format,  which.allows  k  DEC/EDI  software  consists  t 

K)  be  treated  like  a  transaction  that  can- be  read  network-based  servers: 
by  other  computir^  systems  residing  wkh  your  ■  KC/EOi  Comnumkatioas  Server 
iradit^  partners — your  vendors,  suppliers,  and  The  interfoce  to  the  external  comnui 

customers.  The  formats  used  to  convert  the  environment,  serving  as  the  gateway 

documents  irvo  EDI  d^ta  are  defined  by  inur-  ^ing,  sending,  receiving,  and  lo^ 

natiortal  and  industry  starkbrds.  information  with  trading  parerters 

Many  EDI  prtiducts  are  on  the  market.  directly  or  via  VAN  services. 

However,  most  of  these  products  offer  only  ■  DEC/EDi  Irafuiatian  Server 
limited  support  of  standards  and  Value-Added  The  source  for  translation  artd  mar 

Networks  (VANs) — the  regional  artd  iiKema-  funaions  that  convert  data  from  an 

tioRal  ED!  communications  services  akin  to  data  format  »  an  external  EDI  stand 

dearonic  mail  systems.  Thb  in  turn  limits  EDI  as  EDIFACT  or  ANSI  X12.  and  bac 

products’ oisefulness  to  only  a  few  specific  internal  format, 

industries  or  business  functions.  •  DEC/EIX  Appikatkm  Server 

Quite  the  opposite'  is  true  with  Digital’s  The  tools  that  allow  software  devel 
angle,  ya  conptehensivc,  approach  to  EDI.  tnt^rate  existing  arxl  new  appiicatk 

Our  approach  gives  you  the  ability  to  con-  1%C/E0I. 
sbimily  imegrace  EDI  with  applications  across  All  three  DEC/EDI  servers  automati 

all  depanmerKs  worldwide,  including  mamifoc-  the  status  arxl  provide  a  complete  audi 
luring.  dbcribiKion,  purchasing,  finance,  order  each  document  processed, 
processing,  and  adminbtration. 

b  works  like  thb:  An  intcgraied  EDI  imple-  20  Percent  Technology 
fnemion  in  your  company’s  inventory  control  80  PorCOnl  MnOQOment 
system  would  automatically  gcncraic  and  send  a  EDI  is  more  than  a  product:  it  can 
purchase  order  when  a  particular  item  falb  whole  new  way  of  doing  business.  Or 
bdow  the  opeumun  iiwentory  level.  The  pur-  r^t  technolc^  in  place  b  really  ortl 

chase  would  be.  received  by  your  trading  of  the  solution.  TIk  successful  impicm 

paitiuf  s  order  processing  system.  That  system  of  EDI  requires  considerable  fanning, 
wc^ld  then  send  an  order  acknowledgment  it^  arvl  retraining  efforts,  as  well  as 
back  to  you,  followed  with  an  invoice  upon  man^jcmem  support, 
diipineni.  Thb  would  all  hiqjpen  automatii^ly.  When  it  comes  to  EDI,  Digital 

wkbout  human  inurvention.  you  100  percent.  That’s  why  we’ve 


Flexibility  is  a  Digital  byword.  Here,  that 
means  the  flexibility  to  implemeiu  EDI  in  a 
centralized  or  decemalized  fashion,  wkh  a  few 
rradirtg  pafirwrs  or  wkh  thousands  in  diffetcrK 


Dtgital’s  distributed  approach  to  EM  makes  it  easier  to  work  In  a  business 
world  populated  by  multiple  vendors  and  WMi. 


**  iMlenuA*  W  liipul  Coptnnaaritv  murTAt.  LogD.  CDA.  re  xkconn.  OvT/EOI.  UtCnn.  DFX iiaion.  DEt:win«kiw.  VAX.  VAXcluMcr.  VAXaation.  VMS.  VT, 

Macnodi  mdttwki  ^  A|^  Com^.  Inc.  dBASt  ■»  a  indoncrk  at  AAw,-1«.  IBM  s  a  trademark  and  OS/2  is  a  trademark  of  Inremataml  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Intd  is  a  ttatkmark 

.  ‘  *  "*•***  rradematk  ofl  oou  Dtsvlopnen.  tiirpowicn.  MS-[>OS  is  a  testsiccd  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  NEWORLt)  90  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Novdl.  Inc.  NFS  is  a 

»  trademark  Ssp  Msci»rwms.  Uk.  3U20  •  a  iratkmark  rf  tiXtSS  Technofeg^  Inc.  UNIX  b  a  registered  iraikmurk  of  American  Tclephare  &  Telegraph  Company. 

Laaed  pKn  JK>UX  and  udijea  n  cfcai^. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


TECH  TALK 


SaringsTU  satellite 

■  First  Union  Corp.  recently 
completed  the  installation  of 
what  the  bank  holding  com¬ 
pany  said  is  the  nation's  first 
high-speed  data  communica¬ 
tions  network  linking  branch 
banking  operations  via  satel¬ 
lite.  The  company  said  the 
satellite  network  is  already 
producing  bigger  savings 
than  anticipated.  Compared 
with  traditional  land-based 
data  networks,  the  satellite 
network  will  save  the  compa¬ 
ny  $4  million  over  a  five- 
year  period.  First  Union  said 
the  system  would  yield  addi¬ 
tional  savings  of  $1  million 
per  year  once  a  program  to 
link  its  branches  to  a  central 
security  monitoring  facility 
is  in  (rface. 

Qiilly  Circuit 

■  The  space  and  techndogy 
group  at  TRW,  Inc.  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  may  be  the  most 
advanced  working  circuit  us¬ 
ing  high-temperature  super¬ 
conductors.  The  critical 
breakthrough  came  firom  de¬ 
veloping  a  reproducible  su¬ 
perfast  switch,  called  a  Jo- 
sephson  junction,  for  the 
circuit.  The  TRW  circuit  is  a 
four-bit.  analog-tOHiigital 
converter  made  from  the 
rare  earth  compound  yttrium 
barium  copper  ^xide,  often 
referred  to  as  1-2-3  com¬ 
pound.  The  circuit  uses  su¬ 
perconductors  that  operate 
between  40  and  77  degrees 
Kdvin  (-420  to  -360  degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

Piiubot 

■  Researchers  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  voicecontroUed 
pizza-matdng  robot  that  could 
give  disabled  workers  and 
entrepreneurs  a  chance  to  get 
into  the  restaurant  business. 
The  “pizzabot”  puts  sauce, 
cheese,  mushrooms  and  oth¬ 
er  ingredients  on  a  crust  and 
puts  the  pizza  in  an  oven. 

The  robot,  actually  an  elec¬ 
tronic  arm,  is  being  put 
through  its  paces  at  a  Fox  Piz¬ 
za  Den  in  Pittsburgh.  If  the 
test  pans  out,  the  robot  will 
set  up  shop  in  other  Fox  tet- 
food  outlets  in  the  fall  next 
year.  The  robot  will  proba¬ 
bly  seU  for  $75,000  to 
$100,000,  researchers  said. 


Justice  neither  delayed  nor  denied 

Information  system  saves  Florida  counties  timeand  more  than  $500,000 per  year 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  Gainesville.  Fla.,  judicial 
circuit  judge  listened  while 
the  state’s  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  and  public  defender  ar- 
gu^  for  what  each  thought 
would  be  an  3n>ropriate  bail.  Rather 
than  deciding  on  whether  to  set  bail 
and  fix  an  amount,  the  judge  called  a 
short  recess  and  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
bers,  where  be  asked  an  assistant  to 
retrieve  the  accused's  criminal  record 
from  a  central  database.  After  mulling 
over  the  record,  the  judge  returned  to 
the  courtromn  and  ruled  that  based  on 
the  accused’s  past  criminal  activity,  be 
would  be  kept  in  jail  until  trial. 

In  Florkia’s  Bth  Judicial  Circuit  in 
north  central  Florida,  neither  judges 
nor  justice  have  to  decide  blindly  when 
setting  bail  or  noetihg  out  sentences. 
The  circuit  court  system  maintains  one 
of  only  a  handfiU  of  Crimina]  Justice  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (CJIS)  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  A  CJIS  is  a  network  of  computers 
used  to  keep  track  of  those  who  have 
been  accused  conunhting  a  crime  as 
they  wend  their  way  through  the  judi¬ 
cial  system. 

"CJIS  performs  the  entire  schedul¬ 
ing,  docketing  and  calendaring  for  ev¬ 
ery  fekioy  and  misdemeanor  in  the  dr- 
cuit."  said  A.  Curtis  Riwers,  Alachua 
County  circuit  deik  in  GainesviOe.  It 
was  through  the  74-year-old  Fbwers' 
efforts  that  the  system  was  installed  in 
Alachua  County  and  tied  to  jurfinyl 
agendes  in  the  8th  Circuit’s  six  coun¬ 
ties  in  northern  Florida.  The  system 
also  gorerates  arrest,  bail,  sentencing 
and  case  management  reports  in  fir 
less  time  and  at  far  less  cost  than  was 
thoii^t  possiUe,  P>wers  said. 

Tbe  (^JIS,  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  about  10  mraths,  will  save  the 


circuit  counties  more  than  $500,000 
per  year,  according  to  Fbwers. 

County  and  circuit  courts  are 
swamped  with  paperwork  that  judges, 
clerks  of  courts,  sheriffs  and  several 
others  within  state  Judidal  systems  are 
required  by  state  law  to  process  for  aQ 
sorts  of  crimes.  Inevitably,  data  must 
be  shared  anxHig  aQ  of  those  who  han¬ 
dle  tbe  cases  that  move  through  the 
justice  syston,  adding  to  tbe  mounting 
paperwi^.  As  crime  increases,  jail 
populations  sweD  and  caseloads  multi¬ 
ply,  a  state’s  demand  for  crime  data  is 
overwbdming  counties  and  circuits. 

Roots  of  CJIS 

Tbe  CJIS  b^an  as  part  of  a  semiauto- 
mated.  statewide  "offender-based 
tracking  system”  that  was  mandated 
under  a  sute  law  enacted  in  January 
1986.  Five  of  tbe  six  counties  in  the 
8th  Circuit  installed  the  tracking  os¬ 
teins;  the  sixth  —  Alachua  County  — - 
took  a  different  tack.  Alachua  opt^  to 
instaD  a  system  that  not  only  fulfiDed 
tbe  requiremenU  of  tbe  law  but  would 
also  go  beyond  it  to  intoxonnect  with 
tbe  surrounding  counties  and  serve  as 
the  hub  of  what  would  become  the 
CJIS.  More  importantly,  it  would  be 
fidly  automated. 

The  system  at  Alachua  recorded 
dockets,  arrests  and  sentences  but  was 
not  fiiDy  automated  and  was  unable  to 
track  cases  by  charge  or  count.  lowers 
ex;rfained.  The  county's  mainframe 
was  also  unable  to  produce  offender- 
based  tracking  system  reports,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  "blue  sheets,”  from 
among  sever^  other  documents  re¬ 
quired  by  tbe  1988  law. 

"Tbe  blue  sheets  were  our  tough¬ 
est  report.”  Bt>wm  said.  "We  were  re¬ 
quired  to  file  one  for  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ts  25,000  crimmal  cases  a  year.  Each 
took  a  half  hour  to  comp^.  They 


were  impossiUe  to  keep  up.  and  (the 
county  was]  thinking  of  adding  six 
more  employees  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$150,000." 

Now  tbe  paperwork  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  minutes  using  a  CJIS  consist' 
ing  of  computers  fiom  IBM.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Siemens  Nixdoif, 
Inc.  and  others.  In  Alachua,  which  han¬ 
dles  85%  of  cases  in  the  circuit,  tbe 
system  includes  a  Nbtdorf  Setmens  tri¬ 
ple  processor  Targon  3550  supermini- 
conger  running  Unix  V.  8174  con¬ 
trol  units  that  link  Alachua's  IBM 
mainfirame  to  the  rest  of  tbe  circuit,  an 
X.25  packet-switching  network  for 
county-to-county  communications  and 
a  fot^-generation  relational  data¬ 
base  to  generate  the  mandated  re¬ 
ports. 

The  circuit's  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  begins  when  sberi^  enter  arrest 
and  booking  information  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  CJIS  generates  a  case  number 
based  on  the  severity  of  the  charge  and 
provides  case  information  to  tbe  chief 
judge,  state  attorney,  public  defender 
and  circuit  detk.  data  in  hand,  tbe 

clerks  achetkde  court  appearances  and 
docket  dispositions  and  sentences  as 
well  as  motions  filed  by  attorneys. 

Circuit  judges  have  access  to  ernra- 
nal  histories  as  they  set  bail  and  pro¬ 
nounce  sentences.  Abo.  tbe  chief  judge 
knows  tbe  ptedse  number  of  cases  on 
his  docket  and  the  avaibbility  of  every 
judge.  Circuit  judges  know  their  case 
schedules  and  have  access  to  infonna- 
tion  on  docket  lines  in  other  counties. 

Tbe  system  b  easy  to  use,  Rywers 
said.  A  series  of  menus  guides  users 
Uuough  each  program.  A  spedaDy  de¬ 
signed  phonetic  name  search  enables 
users  to  retrieve  crimmal  histories 
qukkty.  Data  field  codes  bdlitate  tbe 
preparation  of  state-rerpnred  forms 
and  ad  hoc  reports. 
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EDITORIAL 

Justtariff-ic 

ONCE  AGAIN,  FEDERAL  regulators,  or 
more  accurately,  deregulators,  have 
found  themselves  at  odds  with  the 
courts  on  the  thorny  issue  of  competi- 
tioo  in  the  massive  long-distance  telecommuni¬ 
cations  market. 

This  time,  the  courts  have  raised  questions 
about  the  legality  of  AT&T's  negotiating  special 
rates  with  big  customers  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tariff  12  optioo,  which  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commissioo  has  previously  allowed 
(see  story  page  4). 

While  the  courts  won't  likely  repeal  the  sbc- 
dozen  Tariff  1 2  contracts  that  AT&T  has  already 
inked,  at  least  not  soon,  the  dispute  will  probably 
take  AT&T  out  of  the  big  contract  competition 
until  it  is  resolved.  So  for  starters,  you  big  cus¬ 
tomers  have  one  less  competitor  to  court  you, 
leaving  only  two  other  significant  suppliers. 

The  courts’  logic  is,  well,  logicaL  It  is  their  job 
to  ensure  that  competition  is  fair  and  that  cus¬ 
tomers  aren't  discriminated  against  or  made  to 
subsidize  customers  who  get  preferred  rates. 

The  courts  want  the  FCC  to  prove  that  the 
telecommunications  services  offered  in  custom¬ 
ized  mode  to  Tariff  12  users  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  offered  to  non-Tariff  12  us¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  they  are  not  —  to  any  great  degree. 
So  yes,  these  service  offerings  are  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  this  sense.  Thus,  AT&T,  which  already 
holds  a  huge  majority  of  the  large-site  contracts, 
faces  an  uphill  strug^e  against  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  MCI  and  Sprint,  AT&T's 
main  competitors,  are  free  to  offer  strikingly 
similar  deals  without  regulation.  The  de  facto 
justifications  are  that  AT&T  is  the  dominant  car¬ 
rier  (it  is,  undeniablyland  that  the  market  needs 
more  competition,  not  less.  No  argument  there. 

But  if  that  is  the  case  and  if  that  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  courts,  the  government  or  whatever 
body  has  jurisdiction  over  these  matters,  then 
why  doesn't  someone  step  forth  and  tell  us  just 
what  level  ofcompetitionormaTket  share  will  be 
deemed  acceptable.’  Would  a  75%  big-business 
market  sharefor  AT&T  do  it?  How  about  50%? 

What  the  regulators  and  courts  are  doing  now 
is  casting  confusion  and  doubt  into  the  market¬ 
place.  Heretofore,  AT&T  was  apparently  free  to 
negotiate  more  than  70  Tariff  12  contracts  with 
big  companies  such  as  (leneral  Electric.  MCI  has 
mega-users  such  as  Merrill-Lynch  on  its  special- 
rate  trophy  wall,  while  Sprint  has  Sears.  Cw  cus¬ 
tomers  continue  to  build  long-term  plans  around 
the  feasibility  of  negotiating  such  contracts  in 
the  future?  the  current  special-rate  custom¬ 
ers  expect  their  contras  to  invalidated  soon? 

No  one  ever  said  the  breakup  of  AT&T  and 
the  insertion  of  competitioo  into  the  domestic 
telecommunications  market  would  be  easy.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  few  anticipated  the  magnitude  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  have  bera  gained  as  a  result. 

The  judges  and  the  FCC  live  in  the  same  town, 
are  paid  by  the  same  purser  and  are  responsible 
to  the  same  coositituency.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
that  they  deliver  consistency  and  clarity  in  pro¬ 
mulgating  rulings  of  such  brt^  impact? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Think  twice 

Charles  Lecht’s  “ArtifidaJ  igno~ 
raoce:  Not  bliss”  (CW.  Oct.  1). 
argues  that  the  computer  can 
add  to  human  ignorance.  In  many 
respects,  this  gives  the  profes- 
sioDals  in  our  industry  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  is  ctften  forgotten. 

We  need  to  always  under¬ 
stand  what  technology  can  and 
cannot  da  Too  irften.  our  capaci¬ 
ty  to  think  creatively  about  our 
world  is  undermined  by  the  very 
information  that  is  st4>posed  to 
help  us  understaiKl  it.  Too  often, 
tedukology  replaces  thought; 
”data  mountains”  obscure  basic 
questionsof  purpose.  We  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  ri^  of  confusing 
what  computers  can  do  well 
(process  and  store  information) 
with  what  they  cannot  do  at  all 
(reason  and  feeO.  Technology 
wfll  always  be  a  tool  to  enhance 
the  human  mind,  not  replace  it. 

EricD.  Goldfarb 
hfanagerof 
Information  Systems 
LintaxCeco  Communications 
Warren,  Mick, 

Unthinkable 

Regarding  the  Viewpoint  article 
"Artificial  ignorance:  Not  bliss” 
[CW,  Oct.  1],  Chaiies  Lecht  has 
mbrnl  together  several  issues. 
First.  puUic  health,  welfare  and 
social  pdides  are  never  in  har¬ 
mony  or  complementary  to  sd- 
ence  and  tecluiology  or  defense 
policies.  AO  this  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  either  with  artih- 
dal  intelligence  or  artificial  igno¬ 
rance. 

Computers  are  neither  think¬ 
ing  nor  mental  effort-saving  de- 
vice&  I  have  Mver  seen  comput¬ 
er-aided  philosophy,  logic,  pure 
mathematics  or  theoretical 
physics,  the  way  Lecht  tmpbes. 


In  genetics,  the  dedpbering  of 
the  genetic  code  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable  without  very  powerful 
computers. 

It  is  one  thing  to  create  a  the¬ 
ory.  as  Einstein  did.  but  quite  an¬ 
other  to  try  and  confirm  its  con¬ 
sequences.  such  as  the  existence 
of  the  black  holes.  The  more  one 
tries  to  achieve,  the  greater  the 
risks  one  encounters  and  has  to 
take.  As  Theodore  Roszak  put  it: 
“To  claim  that  a  computer  will 
ever  master  our  messy  human 
realities  —  or  indeed  improve 
the  mind's  way  (tf  dealing  with 
them  —  is ...  a  sign  of  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  our  time.” 

IgorFodor 
Munich,  Germany 


Think  again 

In  your  editorial,  “Distant 
Thunder”  (CW,  Oct,  15J,  it 
seems  that  all  of  its  paragraphs 
are  in  support  of  the  idea  that 
“the  demand  for  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals  will  outstrip  the  supply  by 
a  substantial  margin.”  I  am  ques¬ 
tioning  bow  tbe  following  para¬ 
graph  supports  the  writer’s  i»‘e- 
diction: 

“Fully  80%  of  the  meager  la¬ 
bor-force  growth  in  the  U.S.  wfll 
be  composed  of  immigrants,  mi- 
nmities  and  women.  Only  45% 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  year 
2000  will  be  white  males,  whose 
numbers  have  dominated  IS  em¬ 
ployment.” 

I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in 
anyone’s  mouth,  but  to  me  the 
above  suggests  that  the  80%  of 
the  labor  force  that  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  immigrants,  minorities 
and  women  will  not  alleviate  the 
shortage  because  they  are  not 
considered  skilled  professionals. 

If  this  is  not  what  was  meant, 
why  is  the  above  breakdown  sig¬ 
nificant.’  How  is  this  helpful  in 
substantiating  tbe  editorial’s 


prediction?  As  long  as  they  are 
skilled  professionals,  why  should 
we  worry  about  tbe  ^t  that 
they  are  not  the  same  white 
males  who  “dominate  IS  em- 
pbytiient?” 

Susan  Farkas 
Citibank 
^k1cYork 


Think  deep 

Your  readership,  I  am  sure, 
found  tbe  recent  artkle  about 
Deep  Thought,  tbe  chess-play¬ 
ing  computer,  very  informative 
((^,  Oct.  1].  Unfoituna^,  th6 
artide  concludes  by  stating  that 
tbe  Deep  Tbou^t  team  is  woric- 
ing  on  tbe  next-generation  ma¬ 
chine  at  (Carnegie  Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity.  That  b  inaccurate.  Hsu, 
Anantbaraman  and  (^pbell 
brought  Deep  Thought  with 
them  when  th^  joined  tbe  IBM 
Research  Division  after  having 
received  doctorates  in  computer 
sdeoce  at  Carnegie  Mellon  in 
1989.  Their  current  work  on 
Deep 'Thou^t  and  its  successes 
is  an  IBM  research  effort.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  tbe  project  is  a 
massively  parallel  spe^-pur* 
pose  computer  system  that  is 
1,000  times  faster  than  the  ex¬ 
isting  verskm. 

Kenneth  J.  Rowe 
Manager,  Information 
IBM  Research  Division 
Yofktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Ounputerworld  welcomes  com- 
metUs  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  dwuld  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computenrarld,  P.O.  Bos  9171; 
375CockituateRoad,  Framing- 
ham.  Mass.  0170L  Faxnumber 
(508)  87SB931:  MCI  Mail- 
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Shaping  up  IS  support  staffs 


BARRY  WILMETH 


A  few  summers 
ago,  I  have  to 
admit.  I  was  a 
little  bit  over¬ 
weight  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be 
done,  and  like 
everyone  else.  I  wanted  instant 
results.  I  needed  to  be  trim 
again.  I  needed  it  to  ha{^)en  to 
nwrrow,  or  at  the  very  latest 
next  week. 

WeD.  H  doesn't  work  that 
way.  To  trim  a  few  extra  pounds 
and  correct  some  poor  eating 
habits  requires  care^  planning, 
comnutment  to  the  pl^  and  a 
positive  belief  that  it's  going  to 
work. 

The  same  principles  and  be¬ 
haviors  apply  to  managing  infor¬ 
mation  systems  projects  and  IS 
departmental  support  services. 
There  is  always  a  need  to  cut 
back  a  little  more,  readiu.st  the 
plans,  change  the  bad  habits  and 
rededicate  both  the  IS  people's 
arxl  end  users'  commitment  to 
the  plans. 

Trends  such  as  outsourcing, 
though  not  really  new,  are  cre¬ 
ating  serious  concerns  for  IS. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
profession  of  IS  support  is  gwng 
through  a  painful  and  dramatic 
cultural  transformation.  Since  it 


Wlmeth  b  bdlHies  msufer  for  the 
Pk£c  Air  Gianiatid  Ceoter  at  Hkkam 
Air  Force  Base  id  Hoootutu. 


is  the  application  of  knowledge, 
not  the  irOKSsing  of  informa¬ 
tion,  that  gives  a  business  its 
competitive  advantage,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  strives  to  get  and  maintain 
a  business  advantage  in  its  pri- 
maiy  line  of  work. 

\^levcr  that 
line  of  work  is,  it  re¬ 
quires  information 
processing,  which  is 
a  support  activity. 

Dedicated  outside 
support  is  the  corpo¬ 
rate  transformation 
that  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  It  is  the  role  of 
IS  professionals  that 
is  changing  at  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  pace. 

The  traditional 
role  of  the  IS  staff 
member  is  changing 
into  that  of  a  team- 
oriented  specialist. 

A  "countercul¬ 
ture  in  values" 
among  business 

leaders  may  be  di¬ 
rectly  attributed  to 
the  newer  views  of 
human  resource 

management,  em¬ 
phasis  on  assertive¬ 
ness  skills  and  the 
decentralizalion  of 
the  formal  channels  of  power. 
Because  those  skills  and  values 
are  directly  aimed  at  the  end 
user  of  information  systems,  the 
IS  support  staff  is  now  seen  as 
support  only  and  not  as  a  contrib¬ 


uting  member  to  tbe  organm- 
tkm’s  business  success. 

Business  management  Ma- 
chiivefliaiis  have  never  serioualy 
wanted  techoologista  to  have  in¬ 
put  at  annual  meetinga  or  mar¬ 


keting  reviews  or  to  make  any 
forays  into  sales  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  anyway. 

That's  because  IS  managers 
and  professionals  are.  by  their 
very  nature,  oriented  toward 


tedmiral  ianiea.  Because  Cbeir 
support  rofeis  mmor  compered 
to  the  total  responsive  behavior 
of  tbe  orgsmaarion.  their  job 
turnover  rate  is  then  any 
other  group,  and  their  oontribu- 
tioos  and  proposab  are  often 
overiooked  or  un^ipreciated. 

From  l^ter  Dnicker  to  Isaac 
Asiroov.  there  ia  agreement  that 
tbe  21st-ceatury  or- 
ganiatkn  wiD  com¬ 
prise  small  seta  of 
teams  networked  to- 
gether  to  accomplisb 
specific  business 
tasks.  Organiations 
are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  confederationa 
—  assemblages  of 
specialty  teams  with 
team  leaders  and 
very  tittle  corporate 
bureaucra^.  How 
ironic  it  is  that  IS 
support  services  and 
pr^esskmals  are 
leading  the  way  to 
the  MHorganiiing 
of  corporate  Ameri- 


They  have  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  in 
this  area  in  two 
ways.  First,  with  the 
abdity  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  {n-oviding  di¬ 
rect  business  infor¬ 
mation  processing 
needs.  IS  support  or¬ 


ganizations  have  become  quickly 
aitd  firmly  established.  Second, 
they  have  swiftly  adapted  to  the 
^Mdfidty  and  objectivity  re¬ 
quired  in  their  contractual  roles, 
ilius,  almost  ovemi(d)t.  IS  sup- 


Secret  to  skyrocketing 
success:  Kill  standards 


JEFF  ANGUS 


What  would  you 
think  if  1  told 
you  that  most 
information  sys¬ 
tems  organiza¬ 
tions  spend  3% 
to  5%  of  their 


time  on  an  activity  that  not  only 
doesn't  contribute  to  tbe  bottom 
tine  but  actually  degrades  the 
performance  of  end  users?  Okay, 
ru  tell  you.  It  is  true,  and  I'm  re- 
fenii^  to  time  spent  establish¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  standards. 

Standard-setting  is  the  em¬ 
bracing  of  a  group  mean.  It  ig¬ 
nores  the  indhridu^  needs  of  the 
peofde  working  to  make  money 
or  achieve  success  for  tbe  orga¬ 
nization  in  favor  of  tbe  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  IS  staff.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  not  all  IS  organizations  fail 
into  the  standards  trap. 


Asps  s  a  cnanager  M  FanUoo  Coo- 
put^  lac.,  a  fouiafactiirer  of  Apple 
Conputer,  Inc.  Macatixb  oetworiuog 
hardware  and  software  in  Berkeley. 
Catf. 


"Our  job  is  focused  on  solving 
problems,  not  on  making  it  easy 
for  our  staff,"  Rick  Nordtvedt, 
an  information  center  manager 
at  Federal  Express,  said  to  me 
recently.  The  Federal  Express 
approach  to  standards  is  rq^on- 
al,  allowing  each  distribute  op¬ 
eration  a  task  force  to  assess  for 
itself  what  tools  best  help  that 
operation  meet  its  goals. 

Nordtvedt  explains  that  the 
central  information  center  oper¬ 
ation  provides  advice  and  helps 
negotiate  with  vendors.  But  be¬ 
cause  tbe  end  users  are  selecting 
their  own  software  and  hard¬ 
ware,  they  get  smnething  that 
fits  their  business  needs.  And  be¬ 
cause  they’re  taking  ownership 
of  tbe  decision,  they’re  taking 
re^osibifity  for  making  the  de- 
dsioowoilc. 

Tbe  Federal  Express  ap¬ 
proach  guarantees  the  IS  staff  a 
challenging  job  but  also  guaran¬ 
tees  that  ea^  user  has  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  the  toois  that  are 
selected.  Standards  guarantee 
simplicity  for  IS  siaffe  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  what  I  call  "The  Mean 


Effect"  for  the  end  users. 

The  Mean  Effect  is  this;  By 
estabbahing  an  average  as  a 
standard,  tbe  imidementor  is  dis- 
enfianch^g  any  subject  who  is 
not  near  the  standard  mean  in 
perception  or  ability.  Noncusto- 
mized  education  woiks  tbe  same 
way  in  our  schools.  Classes  pro- 
at  the  pace  dictated  by  stan¬ 
dard  assumptions  for  children 
that  age.  Blister  students  are 
hindered.  Slower  learners  are  ig¬ 
nored.  About  40%  of  tbe  kids  are 
"puni^ied"  by  classes  that  ig¬ 
nore  their  ne«is.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  where  there  is  a  bell 
curve  —  that  is.  a  clumping  of 
most  cases  near  tbe  mean. 

In  most  organintkms,  there 
is  no  bell  curve,  only  an  even  das- 
tiibutioo  across  the  board.  The 
mean  is  tikdy  to  appeal  to  and 
work  only  for  the  medbcre. 

In  a  distributioo  Eke  that, 
playing  to  any  one  taste  » tanta¬ 
mount  to  guaranteeing  niedioc- 
rity.  If  you  want  to  provide  quali¬ 
ty  services,  you  have,  to 
customize  produ^  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  definitioa  of  what  quali¬ 
ty  is.  Federal  Express  finds  this 
easier  to  do  because  it  has  a  cul¬ 
ture  set  up  "to  empower  people 
and  give  them  the  took  they 
need  to  make  tbe  business 
work,"  according  to  Nordtvedt 

This  is  a  user-centric  view  of 


business  tools  —  optimizing  tbe 
work  of  the  employees  by  giving 
them  appropriale.  custom  took 
—  as  opposed  to  a  techno-cen- 
tric  view,  where  workers  are 
wrapped  around  whatever  tech¬ 
nology  is  deemed  best  by  tbe 
technology  professionals.  Feder¬ 
al  Express  has  been  approaching 
its  business  this  way  For  a  long 
time,  Nordtvedt  says.  There  are 
some  key  advantages  to  this 
method  and  some  disadvantages 
as  well,  he  adds. 

For  one  thing,  while  end  us¬ 
ers  don't  always  get  tbe  best 
took,  tbe  took  they  do  receive 
get  used  store.  Nordtvedt  esti¬ 
mates  that  Federal  Eiqiress  gets 
afar  better  return  oo  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  user-selected  technol¬ 
ogies  because  work  acaan- 
phahed  k  more  a  function  of  end- 
user  variables  than  the 
differences  between  possible 
technologies. 

In  other  words,  an  employee 
with  an  investment  in  a  way  of 
accomplishing  work  can  get 
more  done  than  an  uncommitted 
employee  with  more  advanced 
technology. 

The  cons  of  the  system  are 
obvious.  Technology  professian- 
ak  have  to  be  quick  00  their  feet 
to  support  tbe  multitude  of  prod¬ 
ucts  ttet  pervade  a  uso^  commu¬ 
nity  set  up  this  way. 


pan  ocguiialMw  have  heoome 
soBd  and  iucceMfol  firms  ip  theg 
own  right,  with  profesaiooil 
staCk. 

Tbe  role  of  IS  support  orgaoi- 
zatkias  is  dear.  Th^  now  have 
cinrge  of  their  own  orguisa- 
tkms,  and  they  are  in  demand  be 
cause  of  tbek  important  cootri- 
butioos  to  tbe  competitive 
nature  of  Amerkan  husinriw  Ff- 
naQy,  because  IS  support  k  real¬ 
ly  a  means  of  bosiaeaa  operatioos 
and  not  an  end.  "cootncted  IS 
support"  provides  greater  fliexi- 
bi^  in  the  mansgemeol  of  sup¬ 
port  activitiea  00  both  sides,  ben¬ 
efiting  both  tbe  businesa 
requiring  support  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  IS  support  company.  So 
outsourcing  is  not  a  bad  thing  for 
IS. 

I  was  lucky  —  I  trimmed 
down  and  got  through  my 
weight-loss  fight  It  was  a  long, 
trying  period  that  took  a  lot  of 
perseverance  and  attention  to  a 
new  daily  regimen  of  both  diet 
and  exerdse.  The  transforma- 
tion  !  went  throu^  was  great 
I've  readjusted  well  I  just  won¬ 
der  bow  long  it  wiO  be  before  I 
fall  back  to  my  ok)  ways  and 
weight. 

In  the  same  sense,  tbe  tnuo- 
formation  of  IS  professionals  is 
cultural  and  necessary  and 
should  be  profitable.  The  direct 
piooeenng  of  unorganizing  cor¬ 
porate  America  also  requires 
dedication  and  peraeveraoce.  IS 
as  a  clear  support  function,  as 
part  of  a  team-oriented  ap¬ 
proach.  help  lead  21st<en- 
tury  business  strategies  to  suc¬ 
cess. 


Local  support  is  critical  for 
tbe  success  of  the  destandar- 
dized  operation.  Each  site  main¬ 
tains  its  own  support  mecha¬ 
nisms  —  formal  znA  informal. 
Federal  Express  seems  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  takes  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  to  support  end  users  when 
tbe  support  is  dispersed  rather 
than  centralized. 

Admittedly.  Federal  Express 
has  some  spectaJ  advantages  in 
implementing  user-centric  tech¬ 
nology.  For  one  thing,  its  culture 
poshes  the  idea  of  getting  as 
dose  as  possible  to  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Nordtvedt  notes  that  this 
strategy  k  an  internal  analog,  a 
message  to  IS  that  thk  k  tbe  *ay 
to  work  with  end  users.  Ako. 
the  businesa  that  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  k  in  forces  it  to  learn  to 
adapt  The  accelerated  change 
patterns  of  tbe  defivery  busmess 
mean  Federal  Express  employ¬ 
ees  are  constantly  thtolring 
about  ways  to  make  change  work 
for  them. 

Standards  can  benefit  organi¬ 
zations  that  worship  mediocrity 
but  guarantee  mediocrity  for 
those  that  want  better.  Not  all 
organkatioQs  can  be  as  innova¬ 
tive  as  Federal  Express,  but  if 
you  are  standardmog  anything 
more  than  data  dictionaries,  you 
may  be  suddng  tbe  life  out  of 
your  competitive  energy. 
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^ty  is  being  questioned 
imeisd^rading. 

5rs  are  considering  alternatives. 

Improve  service.  Increase  productivity.  Reduce  costs. 
These  problems  follow  IS  managers  wherever  they  go. 

There’s  never  been  Today,  LEGENT  Corporation  is  supply- 
abettertime  ing  the  technologies  and  strat^es  that  suc- 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  cessfitlly  support  the  “do-more-with-less” 
objectives  of  IS  Management 

With  LEGENT  technologies,  many  IS  managers  are 
*  quantifying  and  assessing  their  entire  environment  Then  they 

further  exploit  LEGENT  solutions  to  automate  and  improve 
■  .  ■  datacenter  performance,  enhance  system  and  network  produc¬ 

tivity,  and  automate  and  manage  the  application  development  life 
cycle.  Resulting  in  increased  productivity,  improved  user  service 
levels,  and  a  reduction  of  overall  IS  costs. 

■  ’  -  IS  Management  Performance  Management  Operations 

Management  Software  Management  And  Network  Productivity. 
Five  technologies  from  one  company  committed  to  building  an 
■  effective  partnership  to  ensure  the  success  ofthe  IS  enterprise. 

For  more  information,  call  LEGENT  at  1-800-326-1992. 
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INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400 


IBM’s  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400. 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  numtjer  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
timeittakeswithRF>Gand  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  tjacklog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

What's  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
between  PCs,  the  A^400  and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact.  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  S/VA-conforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NewVbrk,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even  , 

greater  promise  for  llOl _ 

the  future.  Izzi  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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Taking  a  RISC  to  pick  up  some  speed 


Power  pack 

RISC  processing  power  is  more  tkan/he  times  wlut  was  evailabU  in  1986 
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Only  a  matter 
of  time 

Not  many  ven¬ 
dors  couk)  get  a 
few  hundred  us¬ 
ers  to  attend  a 
conference  in 
honor  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  virtual¬ 
ly  none  of  them  have.  Guess 
which  one  recently  did? 

Earlier  this  rooE<h,  more 
than  300  people  attended  the 
first  Repository  and  AD/Cycle 
conference  in  Chicago.  W)^ 
IBM  didn't  sponsor  the  event, 
it  was  IBM's  product  and  strate¬ 
gic  direction  for  application  de¬ 
velopment  that  bro^t  those 
scores  of  people  there. 

What  was  striking  was  the 
number  of  users  who  said  that  a 
comfskment  to  AD/Cyde  is 
pretty  much  a  done  deal  at  their 
coo^Mnies.  AD/Cycle.  an¬ 
nounced  in  September  1989,  is 
IBM's  plan  for  appbcatioo  d^ 
velopment.  It  indudes  a  core 
piece  of  software.  Repository 
Mana^,  that  provides  both  the 
guidelines  (or  application  devd- 
opment  —  represented  in  the  of- 
ten-talked-ab<xit  information 
modd  —  and  functions  to  man¬ 
age  the  devdc^nnent  environ- 
mek.  AD/Cycie  also  greatly  de¬ 
pends  on  thi^party -software 
that  wiO  connect  to  Repository 
Manager  and  serve  as  devdop- 
ment  tools. 

Some  R/AD  attendees  said 
they  do  not  yet  fully  understand 
what  P^fCyde  is  all  about. 
Others  doubt  there  will  be  any 
real  evaluation  of  AD/Cyde  al¬ 
ternatives.  Heck,  one  user  didn’t 
even  have  DB2  installed  yet 
But  they  were  all  saying  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  i 

Continued  on  page  40  I 
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The  next  generation  of  reduced 
instructicM)  set  computing 
(RISC)  machines  will  repeatedly 
hit  speeds  of  nearly  80  miHkm  in¬ 
structions  per  second  with  one 
processor.  To  make  processors 
that  fast,  vendors  are  imi4e- 
menting  two  methods  to  send 
more  instructions  throu^  the 
processeur  for  each  cycle.  The 
buzzwords  associated  with  im¬ 
provements  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  RISC  processors  are  “su¬ 
perscalar"  and  “superpipe- 
lioing.''  Each  vendev  wffl  also 
increase  its  processor  dock 
speed  hrom  33  MHz  to  50  MHz. 

“Think'of  a  two-lane  high¬ 
way.’*  said  Howard  Sachs,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
at  Intergraph  Corp.^s  Advanced 
Processor  Divisioo.  who  used 
cars  as  an  analogy  for  the  cenn- 


FRAMINGHAM.  Mass.  —  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Software  rounded 
its  product  line  last  week  by  an¬ 
nouncing  six  products  for  Digital 
Equipment  C^.  VAXs  and  IBM 
workstations  and  mainframes, 
including  new  financial  applica¬ 
tions.  relational  database  soft- 
ware  and  a  workstation-based 
development  tool. 

The  IBM  workstation  tool. 
Frontline  Viewbuilder.  is  the 
first  tangible  sign  that  O&B  Sdt- 
ware  is  moving  beyond  merely 
enhancing  the  two  product  lines 
it  inherited  earlier  this  year  in 
the  merger  of  Management  Sd- 
ence  America,  Inc.  and  McCcu^- 
mack  &  Dodge  Corp. 


puter's  instructions.  “If  you  me¬ 
ter  the  cars'  access  to  tte  high¬ 
way.  you  get  a  lot  of  cars  on  the 
road,  and  they  won’t  crash  into 
each  other.  That’s  pipelining." 
He  described  supeisicaling  as 
adding  more  lanes  and  schechrf- 
ing  the  cars  into  other  lanes. 

Before  im^ementing  these 
new  facets  of  techiuriogy,  aB  ven¬ 
dors  are  speeding  up  th^  CPU 
ck)ck  ^>e^.  The  simplest  RISC 
processor  sends  instructions 
through  the  CPU  at  a  rate  of  one 
per  clock  tick.  Thus,  the  sim¬ 
plest  method  to  speed  up  the  in¬ 
struction  rate  is  to  speed  up  the 
dock. 

Vendors  said,  however,  that 
relying  on  increases  in  dock 
sp^  has  not  been  that  depend¬ 
able  in  manufacturing  beca^  of 
the  trial-and-enrar  method  of 
producing  high  dock-^)eed 
chips.  The  last  geoeratioo  of 
RISC  CPUs  was  often  hand¬ 
picked  to  get  the  current  aver¬ 
age  of.  33  MHz,  said  J<kin  Ma- 


Gther  products  announced 
last  week  included  a  Ifanian  Re¬ 
sources  DB2  package  for  payrdl 
and  personnel  that  is  design^  to 
run  under  the  IBM  370  and  390 
ardiitectures  and  three  finandal 
applicatioQs  in  the  Millenium  line 
for  DEC  VAXs. 

AsoHdstwp 

“The  idea  of  Frontline  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  step  in  the  right  directioa 
for  D&B  and  seems  like  a  natural 
step  toward  their  future  archi¬ 
tecture,"  said  Stuart  Vfoodring, 
director  of  software  strategy  re¬ 
search  at-  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  (Cambridge,  hfass.  “But 
we're  going  to  see  D&B  contin¬ 
ue  to  do  its  old  business  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  years," 

Frontline  Viev^xiOder  is  a  de- 


Siwwi  Mi|»  C—pAg  SfMr— ,  Im:. 

sbey,  vice-president  of  systems 
technology  at  Mips  Corofuter 
Systems,  Inc.  Handpicking  ch^ 
made  the  process  less  predict¬ 
able  and  more  expensive. 

Vendors  plan  on  using  either 
superpipelining,  superscalar 
techniques  or  both  on  top  of  a 
faster  dock.  With  siq^erpipelm- 
ing,  instmetioos  are  sent  at  ev¬ 
ery  fraction  of  a  clock-tick 
through  the  cydt.  Of  aD  the 


velopraeat  tool  that  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buUd  stand-alone  or 
cooperative  processing  appbea- 
tions.  Specific  functions  as 
data  aixy  can  be  moved  from 
the  mainframe  to  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  or  E^rsona) 
Computer  AT,  which  can  inter¬ 
face  with  an  IBM  or  DEC  host. 

Real  estate  syncficator  JMB 
Properties  in  Chicago  has  been 
using  Frontline  in  beta  testing 
for  the  past  year  to  down^ 
property  management  api^ica- 
tions  fr^  an  IBM  4381  km-end 
mainframe  to  IBM  PC  ATs. 

“We  had  limited  use  for 
Frontline  when  we  brought  it  in, 
but  now  we've  found  three  other 
main  uses."  said  Mike  Coxbead, 
assistant  vice-president  of  MIS. 

JMB  is  developing  front-end 


RISC  vendors.  Intergraph  Corp. 
is  the  only  one  who  has  coaunit- 
ted  to  superpipefaing.  and  it  is 
matching  it  with  superacalar. 
Mips  wiH  not  commit  dther  way. 

With  Si  Microsystems, 
Inc's  Scalable  Proceaaof  Archi¬ 
tecture  (Sptre),  there  isoosin- 
^  method  used  to  qwed  up  the 
chips.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  dnp 
vendor!.  Sun  aDows  its  semiooo- 
Contimsud<mpage4S 


applications  to  preprocess  infor¬ 
mation  on  P(^  befm  shipping  it 
to  the  mainframe,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
totyping  a  PC-based  stand-aione 
application  to  track  property 
management.  Coxhead  sa^  In 
addition.  JMB  is  using  the  devel¬ 
opment  tool  to  build  interactfve 
mainframe/PC  applications  for 
uses  such  as  security  administra¬ 
tion. 

At  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
in  Pa^dena,  Calif.,  senior  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  BQl  Dunigan  is  us¬ 
ing  Frontline  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  for  procurement  and 
human  resources  adminiscra- 
tion. 

“I  needed  a  way  to  set  up 
screens  easy  enou^  for  casual 
users  who  aren’t  exposed  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  mainfine."  said 
Duni^,  who  runs  Millenium 
applications  packages  on  an  IBM 
C^tinsiadonpagt44 


D&B  steps  into  cooperative  processing 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
ewyr/ov 


NAPERSOFT 


NAPERSOrr.  bK. 

On*  Ewgr  Gamer 
WmemMe.  a.  60SS3-e*S6 
70W420-lSie 


Treats  Customers  Write 


NAPERSOFT*  Automated  Conespondeoce  Software  haxUes  your  wrioen 
communications  to  customers  quiddy,  accurately  and  pvofessiottaUy  with: 


*  On-line  or  batch  fetter  writing  •  On-line  notepads  •  SpeO  checker 

•  On-line  letter  history  •  PuU  function  word  proceaor  •  Full  printer  support 

With  your  IBM  mainframe  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  customers 
correspondence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customers  write. 


FIRST 

CLASS 
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UNIX  gives  you  flexibility 


Software 

U  6000/10 

multiple  prooesscv 

50  pc^xilar  sctftware  packages  from 

The  low-oid  UNIX  based  servo: 

Ousers. 

30  indepaxlent  vendors  padcaged 
as  a  om^Mdiensive  sohitkm  pl^orm. 

to  16  users. 

Unisys  gives  you  more. 


Iftiisys  provides  aggressive  support 
programs  for  \ARs  so  customers 
receive  quality  ^spliration  scrfutions. 


U  6000  Workstation 
The  goieral  purpc^  workstation  with 
the  advanta^  industry  staitdards, 
M^DOS  &  UMX  (:^)erating  system. 


Your  enterprise  needs  to  get  the  most  out  of  UNIX 
systems.  And  that  means  more  than  just  boxes. 

True,  Unisys  offers  the  most  comprehensive  family 
of  software-compatible  commercial  UNIX  based 
systems.  So  you  can  integrate  your  enterprise  with 
PCs,  workstations,  network  servers,  and  powerful 
multi-processors. 

But  you  need  more.  So  we  offer  over  1,000 
applications. They  cover  a  wide  range  of  industries 
and  run  across  a  vast  array  of  platforms;  that  gives 
you  interoperability,  increases  productivity  and 
reduces  conversion,  development  and  training  costs. 

What’s  more. there's  more  service  and  support.  Like 
37  Unisys  Solution  and  Portation  Centers  to  port 
your  applications  over  to  UNIX  based  systems. 

In  short:  More  flexibility.  More  interoperability.  More 
productivity.  What  more  can  we  say?  To  find  out, 
call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  50.  As  you  might  expect, 
we  want  to  talk  some  more. 


See  us  at  UNiX  Expo,  Bootti  -623 


Professional  Services 
Exclusive  iirqrfemoitatkm  and  contin¬ 
gency  sovices  fisr  each  customai 


We  make  it  happen 


V 


In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this;  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  abihty  to  furnish  your  needs  tomonow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  appUcations  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionahty  fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our  unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  appUcations  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change, 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

Just  ask  any  of  our  cUents.  While  theyVe  grown 
and  prospered,  we've  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems- 
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State  Department  looks  to  the  STARS 


cording  to  Mcle. 

STARS  is  attached  to  a  local- 


vided  STARS  ia  abo  uacfuL  If 
the  WIdte  Houk  complaiiB  that 


area  network  accessible  by  peo-  it's  taking  too  long  to  draft  a  re> 
partiwnt  of  State,  used  the  Sec-  send  the  whole  thing  to  another  pie  with  top-secret  cfeannces.  plytoaletter— "anotunheard- 


retariat  Tracking  and  Retrieval  user  via  E-mail. 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


The  VS  10000  and  data  storage  ofeipeiieoce”  — becaDUsetbe 


System  (STARS),  vdiicfa  index-  The  State  Department  scans  devices  are  housed  in  a  shielded  system's  docuoient  tracking  tel¬ 
es,  trades  and  retrieves  coogres-  35.000  documents  annually,  av-  room  with  ties  to  exiemaltenni-  hire  to  pinpoint  bottlenecks  ic 
sio^  correspondence,  foreign  eraging  five  pages  the  Sute  Depnrt- 


WASHINGTCW,  D.C.  —  When  policy  memos,  letters  and  other  each,  into  STARS. 
Marilyn  Quayle  received  an  invi-  important  documents  going  to  Documents  are 
tation  last  month  to  meet  with  a  and  from  the  secretary  of  state  scanned, 
delegation  of  Soviet  officials  to  andhissixseniordeputies.  and  stored  <xion-Ihw 

discuss  disaster  relief,  the  re-  magnetic  for 

quest  came  thrcHigh  the  U.S.  De-  Bockup  mwmocy  approximately  four 

paitment  of  State.  An  ambassa-  STARS  replaces  a  cumbersome,  weeks.  They  arc 
dor  at  the  State  Department  had  partly  manual  system  and  the  then  moved  to  write- 
a  vague  recoUecUoo  of  earlier  faulty  memories  of  its  users.  It  once  read-many 
contact  between  the  Vicc-Prcsi-  resides  on  a  Laboratories.  (WORM)  optical 
dent's  wife  and  Soviet  officials.  Inc.  VS  10000  Model  100,  the  discs  stored  in  an  op- 
and  he  wondered  if  there  might  company's  largest  machine,  with  UcaJ  disc  jukebox 
be  a  connection  between  the  two  40  Wang  imaging  workstations  that  can  hold  176G 
meeting  attached.  A  nearly  complete  ar-  bytes  of  data. 


meeting  attached.  A  nearly  complete  ar-  bytes  of  data. 

Within  seconds,  he  had  the  ray  of  W^g  office  automation  STARS  users  find 

answer.  Searching  through  58G  products  coexists  on  the  com-  their  requested  doc- 

^es  of  document  images  stor^  puter  —  including  such  things  as  uments  on  nuignetic 

in  an  optical  disc  jukebox,  the  electronic  mail,  word  process-  disk  90%  of  the 

ambassador  found  a  1989  memo  ing,  and  PACE,  Wang's  relation-  time,  said  Dan  McIc. 

that  transmitted  briefing  materi-  al  database  management  system  director  of  infonna- 

als  to  the  White  House  for  a  simi-  and  ap^^cation-development  tion  resource  man- 


that  transmitted  briefing  materi¬ 
als  to  the  White  House  for  a  simi¬ 


lar  meeting  Quayle  hosted  for  tool.  The  applications  are  inte-  agement  within  the  Mts  in  STARS  a  qualitative  step  up 

Soviet  officials  in  the  wake  of  the  grated  so  that,  for  example,  a  Executive  Secretari- 


Armenian  earthquake. 


word-processing  user  can  re-  at.  Requests  automatically  rout-  nals  via  fiber-optic  cables. 


Ambassador!.  SUpleton  Roy,  trieve  dau  from  the  daubase,  ed  by  STARS  to  the  jukebox  take 
executive  secretary  of  the  De-  put  it  in  a  document  and  then  15  to  18  seconds  to  serve,  ac- 

Legent  takes  steps  to  flesh  out  SMS  I 


STARS  replaces  a  Computer 


Cure  to  pinpoint  bottlenecks  in 
the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  bbyrtnChne 
system  of  documeot 
drafting  and  approv¬ 
al 

Roy  said  be  uses 
STARS  "an  the 
time,"  only  ««lring  a 
aecretary  to  do 
aeardiea  when  they 
can  be  predady  ie- 
fined.  But  be  said  the 
system  ia  not  used 
fay  those  at  the  high¬ 
est  leveb  of  the 
State  Department 
very  much.  "Most 
senior  cfficiab  are 
of  an  age  that  they 
are  computer-illiter¬ 
ate."  he  said.  Part  of 
uiWMt  his  challenge  is  to 
ft  up  tailor  the  technology 
to  the  temperament 
of  those  offidab. 

Mcle  said  the  Sute  Depsrt- 


liuoii  yjul  uifiu  users  would  then  have  to  use  the 

pointers  to  look  iq>  the  desired 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK  viding  performance  measure-  has  been  running  Astex  as  a  beta  documents  on  microffim.  "It 

_ cw  STAFF _  ment  at  the  data-set  level,"  said  user  for  a  little  over  a  moath  and  could  take  from  10  minutes  to 

Greg  Such,  product  manager  at  said  the  product  "helps  quite  a  two  hours  to  get  an  answer  to  a 
PITT^URGH  —  Moving  to  fill  Legent.  According  to  Legent,  bit "L.L.  Bean  is  running  Astex  question,"  Mcle  said. 


(Corporation  of  America  Model  ment  has  continued  to  give  IXbng 
204  apfdication  running  on  an  the  lion's  share  of  its  information 
IBM  mainframe.  When  queried,  systems  budget  partly  for  rea- 
I  that  system  gave  indexes  only;  sons  of  corapaUbility  —  both 


what  it  claims  are  gaps  in  IBM's  Astex  c^ierates  in  both  SMS  and  on  an  IBM  3090  ^E  platfonn 

system-managed  storage  (SMS)  non-SMS  environments.  under  the  MVS/BSA  operating 

architecture,  Legent  Corp.  re-  system  and.  according  to  <5ib- 

cently  introduced  a  storage  per-  Thre«-p«y  hormony  son,  has  already  been  able  to 


TARS  replaces 
I  a  cumbersome, 
partly  manual 


on  an  IBM  3090  600E  platform  STARS  offers  a  qualitative  paniy  manual 

under  the  MVS/BSA  operating  improvement  in  infonnation  re-  system  and  the  faulty 
system  and.  acomiing  to  (jib-  tri^,  Roy  said:  "If  you  can't  memories  of  itS  USerS. 
son,  has  already  been  able  to  recover  a  document  quickly  _ * 


formance  manager  for  the  ffiM  Astex  consists  of  three  compo-  convert  some  vohjmes  to  SMS  enough,  you  may  be  tempted  to 


MVS  environment.  neitts:  Storage  Manager,  wl^  using  the  Legent  product. 

Astex  Release  1.0  comple-  maintains  and  improves  end-  "The  cache  optimizer  has  al- 
ments  SMS  and  is  designed  to  lo-  user  response  time  by  recom-  lowed  us  to  take  some  vohnnes 
cate,  identify  and  recommend  mending  solutions  for  proper  off  of  cache  by  identifying  ndiat 
solutions  for  I/O  response  time  data  f^cement  across  the  stor-  was  being  overutilized.”  Gibson 


the  Legent  product.  rely  on  your  memory.  Every  is-  with  software  and  people.  "We 

"The  cache  optimizer  has  al-  sue  has  a  history,  and  the  hi^ory  move  peofde  ail  around  tbe 

lowed  us  to  take  some  vohnnes  has  a  document  trail.  You  ignore  world.  We  don't  want  a  secre- 
off  of  cache  by  identifying  adiat  history  at  your  peril."  tary  to  go  from  Ranglmit  to 

was  being  overutilized.”  Gibson  Roy  said  he  gets  many  vague  Rome  and  have  to  learn  a  new 


delays,  as  weU  as  ensure  efficient  age  hierarchy;  a  Cache  Manager,  said.  DASD  response  tiiw  has  requests,  "I'D  get  a  caD  from  system.”  he  sakL  Wang  gives  the 
use  of  cache  and  direct-access  which  provides  analysis,  auto-  also  improved,  he  added.  Secretary  [of  State  James  A.]  department  supeit  service,  poa- 


storage  device  (DASD)  re¬ 
sources.  aca)rdingio  Legent. 


matic  optimization,  cache  simu¬ 
lation  routines  and  data  set 


also  improved,  he  added.  Secretary  [of  State  James  A.]  department  superb  service,  poa- 

According  to  Nick  AQeo,  an  Baker  saying, ‘Didn't  I  get  some-  siMy  because  H  is  tbe  blu^  of 

analyst  at  Gartner  (Jroup.  Inc.,  thing  from  the  President  on  Wang’s  blue-chip  accoums. 


IBM's  SMS  strategy  rep]^  cache  statistics;  and  DASD  Man-  Astex  is  valuable  in  helping  a  thi8.>' Or  1  might  be  asked  to  de-  Mdesaid. 


sents  an  evolution  from  iabor-in-  ager,  which  ensures  optimal  use  user  to  determine  if  the  system  termine  whaf  instructions  were  However,  Mcle  said,  as  Wang 

tensive  user-managed  storage  to  of  DASD  resources.  is"overc8cbed."  given  to  a  particular  embassy  at  moves  to  (^>en  systems,  he  wor- 

automated  storage  manage-  Hoot  Gibson,  systems  pro-  Pricing  for  Astex  Release  1.0  a  particular  time.  I  need  to  react  ries  that  support  for  tbe  propri- 
jamming  spedabst  at  L.  L.  starts  at  $15,000.  based  on  CPU  quickly."  STARS  shrinks  re-  etacy  products  may  wane:  "We 

"The  performance  side  of  Bean,  Inc.,  a  retail  and  mail-or-  class,  and  the  product  is  said  to  qxnse  time  firom  hours  to  min-  may  not  get  tbe  enhancements 

SMS  lacks  a  few  piec^.  and  As-  der  outdoor  sporting  specialties  support  all  IBM  and  non-IBM  utes,besakL  totbeoUersystemsandapplica- 

tex  is  plugging  those  in  by  pro-  company  in  Freeport,  Maine.  DASD  and  cache  controllers.  Roy  said  tbe  audit  trad)  pro-  tkms  that  we  need." 


However,  Mcle  said,  as  Wang 


tomated  storage  manage-  Hoot  Gibson,  systems  pro- 
tit.  jamming  spedabst  at  L.  L. 

"The  performance  side  of  Bean,  Inc.,  a  retail  and  mail-or- 


ponse  time  firom  hours  to  min-  may  not  get  tbe  enhancements 
tes,besakL  totbeoUersystemsaodappIica- 

Roy  said  tbe  audit  trad)  pro-  tkms  that  we  need." 
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3  •  How  to  concurrently 

Since  19B4,  hundreds  of 

Cal]  for  more  infonnation 

overhead  by  47% 

have  3  ISPFs  plus  SDSF, 

companies  worldwide 
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Users  praise  Oracle’s  order-form  software 


BYJEAN&BOZMAN 

cvsTHfr 

REDWOOD  CTTY,  Calif.  — 
Stvpoae  jfou  wanted  to  create  » 
onter'Citiy  applicatioo  that 
priea  data  oat  of  an  Grade  Sys¬ 
tems  Carp,  database.  Then  sup¬ 
pose  you  could  not  write  proce¬ 
dural  code.  That  wouid  be  a  good 
tane.  users  say,  to  titfn  to 
de’s  SQL*FonDS,  a  5-year-oU 
computer-aided  software  engh 
neering  tool  installed  at  most  Gr¬ 
ade  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  sites. 

Managers  can  use  SQL* 
Forms  to  create  order-entry 
forms  by  eaample.  The  software 
makes  it  posable  to  assemble 
screen  eiwnents,  such  as  pull¬ 
down  menus  and  pop-up  win¬ 
dows,  without  hav^  to  write 
the  underlying  code.  The  proce- 
(hire  is  called  “declarative  sped- 
ficatkn,'*  said  Sohaib  Abbosi,  di¬ 
rector  of  tods  development  at 
Grade. 

“We  9ve  users  the  high-level 
ofaiects  that  handle  the  mapping 
(of  data]  from  the  database  itself 
ooo  the  user  interface,”  Abbasi 
explained.  “Gnce  an  application 
is  developed  using  SQL'Fmms. 
it  can  be  deployed  into  any  com¬ 
puting  enviraunent  Grade  sup¬ 
ports.” 

WMuly  itaod 

First  introduced  in  1985, 
t  SQL*Fonns  p  now  used  by  more 
than  90%  of  all  Grade  DBMS 
shops,  Abbasi  said.  Sentry  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  in  Weftbrnt). 
Mass.,  estimated  that  20%  of 
Digital  Equipment  Ccup.  VAX 
sites  use  S^*Farms.  based  on  a 
surveyof  331  firms. 

SQL*Fonns  Verskn  2.3  is 
compatible  with  Version  5.0  d 
the  Grade  t«MS;  SQL*Fonns 
Versno  3.0  requires  the  use  of 
the  current  Gride  Versicm  6.0 
DBMS. 

E]q>erienced  Grade  users  say 
that  doing  away  with  writing 
repetitive  systems  calls,  SQL* 
Forms  (vogrammers 

more  productive  and  devdop- 
ment  more  effident. 

“h's  used  afl  the  time,”  said 
Wuren  Capps,  presideat  of  the 
Vkginia-ba^  Mid-Atlaiitic  Gr¬ 
ade  Users  Group.  "There  cer¬ 
tainly  are  those  shops  that  don’t 
use  SQL*Foniis  at  all  Th^  use 
C  to  write  their  own  iaterface  to 
the  Grade  DBMS.  But  most  peo¬ 
ple  use  SQL*Forms,  and  they 
ttseithappdy.” 

Few  users  questioned  by 
ComptUerwofid  wanted  to  trade 
in  tbi^  2-year-oU  SQL*FonQS 
Version  2.3  software  for  the  new 
and  improved  SQL*Fornis  Ver- 
sioa  3.0  that  be^  shipping  to 
VAX  sites  last  December. 

“There’s  no  pressure  cm  me 
to  upgrade  fnm  SQL*Forms 
2.3,”  said  &uce  Campbelt,  a 
software  developer  at  Microtd 
I%ci&c  Research  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.  “There  are  hidden  costs  of 
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converting  to  SQL*Fonns  Ver- 
-sioo  3.0,  inrhiding  the  coat  of  in¬ 
terrupting  business  and  provid¬ 
ing  training.” 

SQL*Form8  Versioa  3.0’8 
new  tetures  include  PL/SQL,  a 
procedural  language  extension 
to  mdustry-standard  SQL.  The 
inclusion  oif  nVSQL  is  intended 


to  give  sldUful  iM’ogrammers  a 
way  to  extend  the  functionality 
of  an  SQL-Forms  applicatioa. 
Vnaioa  3.0  also  supped  a  stan¬ 
dard  look-and-feel  interbee 
across  multiple  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  and  supports  many  graphi¬ 
cal  user  intefibce-like  features, 
such  as  pop-up  windows.  Howev¬ 


er,  SQL*Fcmis  Version  3.0  re¬ 
mains  a  character-based  inter- 
free  and  lacks  suppent  fev  on¬ 
screen  icons. 

Lucks  apuud 

Some  users  trim  have  tried 
SQL*  Femns  Verstoo  3.0,  includ¬ 
ing  CampbeD,  say  they  believe  it 
is  running  more  slowly  than  Ver- 
siem  2.3,  the  previous  release. 
That  finding  does  not  surprise 


some  industry  analysts. 

“Smee  Gracde  dominates  its 
maiket,  it  tries  to  stuff  too  many 
features  iitto  its  new  products, 
such  as  SQL*Form8  3.0,”  said 
I^ul  Cubbage,  director  of  Unix 
market  research  at  Datacpiest, 
Inc.,  in  San  Jose,  Cahf.  “Grade 
isn’t  famous  tor  a  new  rdease  Of 
software  being  terriSc.  They 
kiixl  of  push  it  out  there  and  keep 
improving  emit.” 


In  The  Complex  Wild  Of 
ASimple,  Practical 
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Users  blame  Prime  for  Oracle  delay 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK,  Mass.  —  The  task  (rf 
porting  popularthird-party  soft* 
ware  ivoducts  to  proprietary 
systems  can  be  tricky,  as  Prime 
Computer.  Inc.  has  learned  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  Oracle  Systems 


Corp.’s  Oracle  Verskm  6.0  rela¬ 
tional  database  management 
software  compatiUe  syst,eni  to 
its  Primes  50  series  minicomput¬ 
er  platform. 

Prime,  which  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  its  own  port  for  Oracle  since 
1985,  has  been  having  di£5cul- 
ties  with  the  latest  revision  of 


Verskm  6.0,  which  includes  an 
SQL  report  writer. 

The  revtsioQ  was  due  out  in 
full  almost  six  months  ago.  How¬ 
ever.  Ihinie  has  only  managed  to 
port  part  of  the  new  release  and 
recently  told  users  it  would  not 
have  tte  latest  revisiem  of  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0  —  which  has  been  out 


for  several  months  on  other  pbt- 
fonns  —  until  January  1991  at 
theearhesL 

Prime  also  said  that  monthly 
maintenance  fees  for  the  latest 
version's  rdease  wiD  increase 
100%  to  600%.  The  increase 
will  be  necessary  because  the 
company  has  unbundled  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  an  “effort  to  mainstream 
our  maintenance  policy  with  the 
rest  oi  the  indus^,"  accordmg 


Informatbn  Mana^ment, 
Solution  Has  Emetg^ 


Introducing  Che  Information 
Management  Software  solution  from 
Computer  Associates.  It's  built  around 
three  bask  Ingredients. 

Proven,  high  performance  database 
management  sykems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 
ofaU: 

Availability. 

Everything  you  need-eveiything 
you've  been  told  you  had  CO  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  relational  database  technology 
doesn't  need  to  ‘mature.' 

CA-lDMS*/DBand 
CA-DAEACOM/DB*  support  mission- 
critical  appUcations  at  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition.  CA's  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
available.  They  include  the  industiy 's 
most  successful  COBOL  development 
environment,  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  manc^ 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  oonool. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  you'll  be  able 
I  to  achieve  distributed 
j  processing  aciDss  the 
I  widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 
asompMv  hardware  platforms.  And 
AKhiteaureFof  ouF  uniquc  transparency 
software  is  only  one  of  the 
nUieiifrytiycA  ways  CA90s  piotects  the 
tremendous  investment 
you've  made  In  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  It's  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  from  just 
when  you  need  it  the  most _ 

Tbday  I 


CiOAIPUTfR 

Associatbs 


for  mofc  infoniKioa  call  1-a0O-645-3O03. 

0 1990 Conpiiter  Associates  Inteniadonai.  Inc.. 
7S  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City.  NY  0530^  Far 


to  I^nry  Bent,  Prime's  Oracle 
product  maikedng  manager. 

Ahbou^  Prime's  uaer  bane  of 
Grade  on  its  protvietary  plat- 
form  is  sligbUy  more  than  5%  of 
its  total  customer  base.  Bent 
said.  Che  delay  in  the  newest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Oracle,  wduefa  was  official¬ 
ly  released  by  the  company  ap¬ 
proximately  a  year  ago.  is  not  a 
result  of  Prime  assigning  it  a  low 
priority. 

.  The  delay,  be  said,  occurred 
I  because  the  SQL  report  writer 
was  not  written  in  Orade’sstan- 
dard  port  writing  code  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  is. 

Nevertheless,  users  who  are 
running  Oracle  on  their  Prime 
systems  daim  they  axe  disap- 
poimed  with  Prime  rather  than 
with  Oracle  because  of  the  delay. 

One  Prime  user  who  is  an  in- 
fonnation  systems  manager  for  a 
city  in  Sotnhern  California  and 
runs  Oracle  Version  5.1  said  he 
is  fed  up  with  the  older  version 
but  cannot  get  a  hold  of  the  new 
<me. 

Another  Prime  and  Oracle 


The  DELAY  IN 

the  newest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Oracle  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the 
SQL  report  writer 
was  not  written  in  Ora¬ 
cle’s  standard  port 
writing  code. 


user  who  works  for  a  large  utili¬ 
ties  comany  in  the  Midwest  said 
that  the  company  runs  its  Oracle 
RDBMS  on  a  p^sonal  computer 
because  it  wants  to  avoid  the 
“hassle  of  dealing’’  with  the 
Prime  version. 

“We  do  have  a  license  to  run 
Oracle  on  our  Prime  system,  but 
we  needed  to  run  Versioa  6.0, 
and  Prime  didn't  have  it.  (so  we 
went  with  a  PC  version)."  said 
the  user,  who  is  a  systems  devel¬ 
oper  at  the  utilities  company. 

While  the  inability  to  com¬ 
plete  the  port  for  Oram’s  latest 
revision  of  Version  6.0  presents 
a  proUem  for  customers  and  ulti¬ 
mately  Prime,  ^yne  Kerno- 
chan,  senior  analyst  of  distribut¬ 
ed  systems  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  said  that  the  proUem 
could  be  the  outomne  of  several 
other  internal  difficulties. 

For  example,  the  company 
has  recently  experienced  a  large 
layoff  (Nogram,  a  senior  manage¬ 
ment  reorganization  and  a  dying 
minicoinputer  market.  Kerno- 
chansaid. 

“1  think  some  of  the  proUems 
[Prime]  has  had  have  caused 
some  of  the  good  developers  to 
leave,  perhaps,"  said  Cab¬ 
bage.  an  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  market  research  firm 
based  in  San  Jose,  Cahf. 

Nevertbdess,  Keroochan 
said,  in  the  case  of  Prme,  per¬ 
haps  tbe  company  attempted  too 
much,  too  late. 
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SCSI  continues  its  impressive  run 

Citing  speed,  addressing  capability,  supporters  say  bus  will  dominate 

BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
cwsnrr 


.  There's  nothing  snull  about  (he 
importance  of  the  small  comput¬ 
er  systems  inter^Mie  (SCSO.  say 
vendors  who  have  pushed  the 
standard  and  analysts  who  have 
watched  it  evolve  since  1 982. 

Most  recently,  loog-cime 
SCSI  hooster  NCR  Carp,  made 
SCSI  the  interface  of  choice 
across  its  System  3000 Une  of  In¬ 
tel  Carp.  XB6  computers.  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  has  supported 
the  bus  tor  years  across  its  prod¬ 
uct  hoe,  but  viiliaSy  every  com¬ 
puter  company  and  pertoh- 
erai  device  mahutokurers 
support  SCSI  for  peripheral  gear 
which  requires  high  data 
throughput. 

Why  do  its  hackers  say  the 
SCSI  bus  wiO  become  the  domi- 
.nant  method  of  coQoecting  axD- 
putera  to  aO  sorts  of  peripberal 
systems,  from  optical  di^  to 
poraHel  disk  arrays?  The  answer 
rests  on  two  features  of  the  in- 
tertoce.  First.  SCSI  is  fast  The 
current  implemeotatioo  apeci- 
6es  a  SM  byte/sec.  daa  tracer 
rate,  and  a  foBow-up  standard 
specifies  a  2Mf  and  40M  byte/ 
sec.  rate,  respectively. 

Second,  SCS  uses  logical 
rather  than  physical 
a  "logical  unit"  may  coincide 
with  aJ]  or  part  of  a  peripheral  de¬ 
vice.  This  feature  may  allow  it  to 
play  a  key  role  in  high-speed, 
fault-tolerant  computer  ardu- 
tectures  under  developaienl. 

"Virtually  everyone  b  using 


SCSI  in  one  place  or  another," 
said  John  B.  Lohmeyer,  senior 
consulting  engineer  at  NCR  and 
chairman  of  ANSI  X3T9.2,  the 
committee  that  develc^  SCSI 
standards. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  slow  ac- 
ceptan^  of  SCSI  for  IBM  and 
compatible  persona)  computers 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  common 
command  set  for  SCSI  adaptors 
and  devices,  Lohmeyer  said. 
*nib  has  resulted  in  a  situation 
whereby  an  SCSI  adapter,  which 
in  theory  can  connect  to  nmlttple 
peripherals,  b  commonly  config¬ 
ured  to  one  peripheral  at  a  time. 

However,  Lohroeyer's  com¬ 
mittee  has  proposed  a  subset  of 
18  conunands,  known  as  the 
common  command  set,  as  part  of 
its  work  on  the  SCSI-2  standard. 
The  command  set  "should  nor- 
malbe  the  software  layer  for  [de- 
viceldrivers,"  heexpbined. 

,,,  „i«i„  ■■ 

rfo  waning 

The  basic  S^I-2,  approved  by 
the  American  National  Stan¬ 
dards  Institute  in  late  August, 
has  already  started  showing  up 
in  products.  For  example.  NCR 
recently  imveded  an  $8,000 
SCSI  laser  printer  that  it  rJiima 
can  operate  seven  times  faster 
than  a  laser  printer  attached  to  a 
standard  paxaDd  port  and  100 
times  fester  than  an  RS‘232  se¬ 
rial  port. 

"We  see  [SCSI]  as  very  im¬ 
portant  tor  image  input  and  out¬ 
put,”  said  NCR  Senior  Vice- 
President  and  Chief  Sdentbt 
Philip  M.  Necbes.  He  noted,  for 


instance,  that  most  of  the  time 
taken  by  a  laser  printer  to  print  a 
page  of  graphics  is  spent  trans- 
fering  data  frwn  the  computer  to 
the  printer  over  a  19.2K  bit/sec. 
par^l  interface. 

The  S^tem  7000,  the 
100,000-million  iiutructions  per 
second  loosely  coupled  parallel 
system  NCR  hopes  to  deliver  in 
1 992,  will  possibly  have  multiple 
SCSI  ports  per  processor,  Ne- 
chess^. 

In  the  short  term,  one  of  the 
most  promisiog  areas  for  SCSI 
will  be  in  support  of  parallel  disk 
arrays.  In  this  arrangement, 
groups  of  storage  devices  are  at¬ 
tach^  to  a  SCSI  bus.  The  bene¬ 
fit  b  that  a  data  file  can  be  spread 
across  multiple  disks. 

"Your  transaction  rate  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  disk  drive,"  explained 
Mike  Anderson,  director  of  stor¬ 
age  systems  engtoeering  at 
Micropolb  Corp.  in  Chatsworth, 
Calif.  A  single  drive  may  have  an 
I/O  of  40  transactions  per  sec¬ 
ond,  "but  if  you  string  10  drives 
together  you  get  in  the  ballpark 
of 400 1/Cb  per  second." 

'Thb  ronfiguration  can  also  be 
used  in  feult-tolerant  architec¬ 
tures.  One  of  the  attached  drives 
can  act  as  a  parity  check,  en¬ 
abling  the  system  to  reconstitute 
data  if  one  of  the  drives  feils. 

SCSI  dominate  among 
disk  drive  ioterfeces  for  non-Ap¬ 
ple  microcomputers?  Mike  Ca¬ 
sey,  director  of  storage  industry 
research  at  Gartner  Groiqi/Iirfo- 
cotp,  loc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Cahf., 
belk^es  thb  wiD  come  down  to 


whether  IBM  and  its  closest 
competitors  find  a  reason  to 
commit  to  SCSI  across  their  en- 
tue  product  hne.  To  do  so.  he 
noted,  will  mean  either  offering 
SCSI  adapter  cards  for  the  PC’s 
system  bus  —  using  up  a  card 
slot  in  the  process  —  or  adding 
SCSI  electromcs  to  the  PC’s 


motherboard  and  creating  a  ded¬ 
icated  SCSI  port  at  added  cost. 

Neither  approach,  be  rea¬ 
soned,  makes  eamomic  sense  if 
the  computer  will  be  configured 
for  a  single  hard  drive,  "But  once 
you  know  you  need  two  or  more 
drives,  ihra  SCSI  makes  all  the 
sense  in  the  work),"  he  said. 


Come  together 


There  are  four  distiact  configuration  possibilities  with  SCSI: 

•  Single  Hoet/Single  Controfler. 

•  Single  Host/Multiple  CootroUers. 

•  Multiple  Hoets/Single  CoatroUer. 

•  Multiple  Hosta/Muhiple  CootroDen. 

The  current  SCSI  spectficatkn  b  a  5M  byte/aec,  eight-port 
bus.  supporting  asynchronous  and  synchronous  data  traffic. 

Two  future  iterations  of  thb  standard,  wtocb  was  adopted 
by  ANSI  in  1986,  will  significantly  mcrease  its  dita  transfer 
rates.  SCSI-2  adds  scanning  devi^  and  optical  memory  de¬ 
vices,  as  weU  as  CD-ROM  and  network  inteitacea,  td  the  fot  of 
devices  supported  by  SCSI-2,  to  addition,  it  expands  the  band¬ 
width  of  the  standard  with  support  for  16-  and  32-hit  bus  archi¬ 
tectures  capable  of  20M  byt^sec.  (SCSI  "Fiat")  and  40M  by¬ 
te/sec.  (SCSI  "Wide"),  re^)ectively.  Such  throu^put  wiD  be 
vtui.  many  think,  if  I/O  b  not  to  become  the  logjam  for  oext- 
geoeratkm,  hi^-speed  computers  ixmning  at  thousands  or 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  instructkms  per  sec¬ 
ond. 

The  next  jump  in  the  standard  wUl  be  SC^-3,  wfaicfa  will  call 
for  more  than  ei(^t  devices  per  bus  and  a  fiber-optic  interfece 
option.  SCSl-3  b  now  in  proposal  form  before  the  X3T9.2  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  tittle  history:  to  1981,  Shugart  Asaodates,  m  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  NCR,  submitted  Shugart  Aasodates  System  tolerfeoe 
(SASD.  an  intelligeiit  interfece  for  dbk  (hives,  to  the  ANSI 
X3T9  standards  committee.  Renamed  the  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interface  (SCSO  in  1982,  the  standard  was  approved  by 
ANSI  in  June  1986.  TV  first  SCSI  protocol  chip,  developed  ly 
NCR  in  1983,  was  added  to  the  Smithaonian  toatitutioo's  per¬ 
manent  collection  thb  past  summer. 

ELUS  BOOKER 
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Pansophic,  Martin  sign  deal 


Hamilton 

FROM  PAGE  33 

their  companies  would  adopt 
AD/Cyde. 

It  b  discouraging  that  any 
companv  can  stiD  carry  that  kind 
of  cl^  and  that  some  users 
would  suggest  that  they  plan  to 
license  a  product  and  ad^  a 
strategy  Just  becauae  of  who  and 
what  that  company  b.  Thb  b 
oot  00  suggest  that  it  b  dbap- 
pomting  that  people  plan  to  buy 
from  ffiM.  But  it  b  unfortunate 
that  thesr'd  do  so  without  full¬ 
blown  competitive  evaluations. 

These  (toys,  when  you  talk 
to  users,  they  often  say  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  just  go  akng 
with  IBM  anymore.  Hiey  say  it 
makes  sense  to  hold  IBM  to  a 
high  standard  and  demand  an¬ 
swers,  products  and  a  defivery 
schedule  that  meets  theimeeds. 
It  makes  even  more  sense  to 
dieck  out  what  the  competitors 
are  offering,  they  say. 

So.  what’s  going  on  here?  A 
tnpb^mtim^ 

Let’s  hope  not.  The  bottom 
tine  b.  tf  usefs  do  not  take  more 
control  of  appbcation  develop- 
ment  strategy  and  instead  sim- 


fdy  follow  IBM’s  lead,  they 
st^  less  of  a  chaix:e  of  getting 
exactly  what  they  need. 

Thb  simply  comes  down  to 
the  old  story  d  a  competitive 
marketplace  resulting  in  better 
products  for  users.  'There  are 
some  early  signs  that  thb  mi^t 
not  happen  when  it  comes  to  ap¬ 
plication  development. 

Take,  for  example,  the  infor¬ 
mation  rnodd.  the  key  piece  to 
Repositocy  Manager,  wfaicfa 
will  provide  the  guidelines  for  ap¬ 


plication  developmeat.  While 
early  users  of  Repository  Man¬ 
ager  reportedly  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  IBM  feedback  on  the  prod¬ 
uct,  its  intorTnatioo  modd 
continues  to  be  crafted  by  ffiM 
and  its  bubness  partners,  rtot 
users.  What's  more,  users  StiD  do 
DOC  have  easy  access  to  it  If 
they  want  to  check  out  the  infor¬ 
mation  model  specifications, 
they  are  required  to  license  Re¬ 
positocy  Mmger. 

However,  the  typical  user  at 
the  R/AD  cooference  was  very 


new  to  the  AD/Cyde  world. 

One  could  assume  that  they  are 
in  no  position  to  challenge  cn* 
push  IBM  until  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  what  b  going  on. 

Further,  conversations  with 
some  more  advanced  users  — 
namely,  a  couple  who  actially 
tiave  Repositi^  Manager  in¬ 
stalled  —  sbowwl  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  toward  IBM.  It 
was  one  of  those  users,  in  feet, 
who  first  raised  the  issue  of  a  diif- 
ferent  data  model  between  AD/ 
Cyde  and  Systemview.  He  was 
fer  fiom  shy  about  indicating  hb 
disappointment. 

So,  to  put  a  positive  spin  on 
thb.  one  could  assume  that  it  b 
stiQ  too  early  for  users  to  call 
the  shots.  Once  they  learn  more 
about  AD/Cyde.  and  once  they 
come  doser  to  actually  installing 
products,  they  may  get  tough¬ 
er. 

We  can't  ignore  the  negative 
side  to  thb,  though.  There  have 
dearly  been  a  few  warning 
signs  that  users  are  not  directing 
the  application  devetopment 
movement  as  much  as  they 
should  be. 


HanittaaisaCMi^rmnprU  senior 
edcor,  systems  sod  loftwire. 


Pansophic  Systems.  Inc. 
signed  a  cooperative  marketing 
deal  with  James  Martin  In- 
sight,  a  division  of  James  Mar¬ 
tin  Assoebtes,  Inc.,  to  provide 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  fH'oducts  that 
blend  the  Pansophic  toob  with 
the  James  Martin  methodolo¬ 
gies.  The  two  companies  plan  to 
provide  versioQS  of  Martin's  IE- 
Expert  for  Pansophic  CASE 
pr^ucts.  IE-Expert  provides  an 
automated  aK>roach  to  Martin’s 
information  engineering  meth- 
odc4ogy. 

TRW  Financial  Systems, 
Inc.  agreed  to  port  its  Insurance 
Image  'TVansaction  System  to 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Image  Management  Sys¬ 
tem.  A  TRW  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  &  Services  unit  hased  in 
Berkeley,  (Zalif.,  TRW  Finaoda) 
Systems  has  been  providing  im¬ 
aging  applications  since  1978. 
Both  TRW  and  HP  will  maikel 
the  application  to  midsbe  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  within  the 
U.S. 


Kapiti,  Inc,  said  it  has  integrat¬ 
ed  its  Financial  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Toolkit  with  Dectrade, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
trading  system  platform.  Kapiti 
seOs  trading  room  and  wholesale 
banking  systems. 

Bachman  Infomuitioa  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  signed  a  deal  with 
IBM  to  seO  its  re-engineering 
products  overseas.  IBM  Asia/ 
hdfic  plans  to  resell  the 
Bachman/Re-Engineering  Prod¬ 
uct  Set  in  eastern  Aria.  Mean¬ 
while,  Bachman  and  IBM  Japan 
plan  to  translate  the  Badunan 
product  into  Japanese. 

Compuware  Corp.  announced 
a  licensing  agreem^  with  IBH 
that  wiD  aUow  IBM  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  Compowaie's  CICS  r^ion 
analysb  technology  into  the  IBM 
CnCS  Problem  Determination/ 
MVS  tool  The  IBM  tod  b  de¬ 
signed  to  dbgnose  and  resolve 
CI(^  region  failures  in  CIC^ 
ESA  environments.  IBM  b 
scheduled  to  ship  its  product  in 
December. 
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A  Q>mparison  Chart  of  the 
Major  Cooperative  Processing 
Software  Products: 
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Don't  he  Suckcretl.  I’tislietl.  or 
Inliniklated  into  e\pciisi\e  ( )S  2 
hardwtiiv  iiisi  to  eel  S  \  \  (  I  \ 

Multi  Soli  dcli\eiv  S  \  \  (  I  \ 
t'li  ehurueiei  l\oed  (Mi'K  I )(  )S  IH  S 

Sa\ e  I '\ er  sS< i< •  |V'i  'lalion.  extend 
the  hie  o|  _\ our  eoipoiale  haidwaie 
and  sol  lu  are  assets,  end  sa\e 
millions  (tl  dollars! 


To  your  tired  Host 
Applications,  it's  a 
new  lease  on  life. 


Multi  Soft’s  INFRONT/DS™  & 
EasySAA™  products  enable  rapid 
development  of  intelligent  SAA/CUA 
cooperative  processing  appfications  on 
standard  low<ost  640K  DOS  PCs. 

In  addition  its 
INFRfWT/SDP™ 

(Software  Disni- 
bution  Facility) 
maintains  the 
integrity  of  your 
serf^tware  applica¬ 
tions,  tablK  and 
data. 


I  hi  SI  n  K-l  INK 
inicliK  1  ifprcsiiit' 

(Ik-  fcadin^  aiul 

In  lar.  lln  onlv  cMinpk'K' 
laitiilv  of’  (.'«»(»|K*rati\i‘ 
processing  pi'odiicts. 


Program  Communications)  product  for 
PC/host  plications.  However,  instead 
of  requiring  the  use  of  LU6.2  SNA 
sessions,  it  works  over  the  LU2>based 
networks  that  are  already  in  place.  Both 
.standard,  LU2- 
based  SNA 
links,  as  well  as 
asynchronous 


communicabons 
are  supported. 


Every  cffori  m  pKaai  m  arcoaie  dun  taa  hem  madt.  •>»««>«  ae  giiwwnf  e»  he  made  l  Sivrr-I-"**  • 

rcftsMed  iradtiiiiHt  of  Mein  Soft,  lac  .  LawicnccviUr.  N]  Moon^  it  i  tradmort  ef  Aspen  RmRlt  la  a 

indrmartef  laKiadive linages.  Ik  Aitder*  » a  lepnaefad  tridemath  <d Taapaw Syweins 


And  its 
INFROOT/HPO™ 

product  provides  the  full  peer-to-peer 
cooperative  processing  ctftabilities  of 
IBM’s  APPC  (Advanced  Program-to- 


Not  even  IBM 
offers  that  kind 
of  support  now. 
In  addition  all 
SUPER-LINK 
based  applications  port  without  change 
to  IBM’s  OS/2,  PM,  and  LU6.2  strate¬ 
gic  platforms. 


You  can  even  add 
ICON  Based  Menus 
&  Backgrounds 
on  your  CGA 
character  based 
DOS  PC 
in  rnimOes! 


The  Experts  in  Cooperative  Processing 

Multi Soft,Inc.  © 

123  Franklin  Comer  Rd.  JL 

Uwicnceville,  NJ  08648  /i\ 

800^884973  /n\ 

609-8964100  i  fl  V 

ftx#  609-895^)072 

14*006  4-  USERS  WORLD  WIDE 


1b  Build  Ploduction-Ready 

It  Takes  Industrial- 


PACLAMTeam  Development  If  your  job  is  delivering  high-quality  applications 

rium  lo  \.0«e  un  a  law.  kind  of  muscle  you  need  to  get  the  job  done: 

PACLANr  from  CGI.  PACLAN  brings  the  power  of  a  multi-user  repository  to  a  LAN.  Which  means  that 
now  a  team  of  developers  can  build  applications  together,  from  design  to  complete  code  generation, 
on  a  network  of  PC  workstations. 

PACLAN  goes  well  beyond  CASE  tools  that  focus  on  planning  and  analysis.  Tools  that  lack  multi-user 
controls  or  run  out  of  steam  when  it  comes  to  code  generation.  Paclan  is  industrial-strength  CASE. 


c  two  ca  Sjrttems  me  f»aMsatxadefn«Ko(ca$]ritefn»  me 


AppHcatkms  On  A  LAN, 
Strength  CASE. 


rts  power  comes  from  an  active,  multi-user  repository  that  drives  the  entire  process.  So  you  get 
real  integration  across  the  life-cycle,  not  just  the  passing  of  files  from  one  phase  to  the  next.  PacLan 
also  provides  full  version  control  and  change  management  across  applications  and  workstations. 
Plus  the  horsepower  to  generate  and  maintain  COBOL  applications  directly  from  speci¬ 
fications  for  over  30  target  environments. 

To  find  out  more  about  Paclan  call  1-800-PAC-1866.  For  serious 
heavy-duty  application  building  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  _  CUI  aysremS. 
waste  time  with  anything  else.  IllClUStrial-Strcngth  CASE? 


ol 
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Product  helps  debug  tangled  C  code 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAfF 


SANTA  CLARA,  Cabf.  —  Hind¬ 
sight  may  be  20/20  when  it 


ability  only  for  C  code  could  be  a 
drawfaock  for  many  conunerdal 
IS  shops.  “Those  shops  are  still 
devoted  to  Cobol,  and  it  will  be 
much  more  complex  to  develop 


similar  products  for  Cobol  and 
Fortran  code.  Hindsight  is  priced 
between  $12,000  and  $23,000 
and  is  currently  available  foom 
ASA 


tions  fr(xn  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  IBM,  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  and  Hewlett-I^ka^  Co.'s 
Apollo  division. 

Hindsight  requires  no  new 
methodologies,  special  conven¬ 
tions  or  techniques,  company  of- 
hcials  emphasized. 


control  and  documentation. 

In  addition,  graphic  strticture 
charts  and  active  logic  diagrams 
give  programmers  immediate 
feedbt^  on  any  “ripple”  effects 
from  modifying  a  code  module, 
according  to  the  company. 

“Hindsi^t  graphic^y  ex- 


comes  to  understanding  past  this  kind  oi  product  for  that  envi-  As  a  back-end  computer-aid-  It  incorporates  a  variety  of  plains  <^«ting  code  and  shows 
mistakes,  but  can  it  do  some-  ronment,“hesaid.  ed  software  engineering  tool,  s(rftware  tools  to  provide  auto-  where  it  can  be  improved,”  said 

thing  about  tangled  software  Conqtany  officials  have  said  the  product  wwks  with  existing  made  analysis,  diagramming,  Tom  McHugh,  vice-president  of 
code.’  they  wiD  eventually  introduce  C  c(^  on  Unix-based  worksta-  code  tracing,  editing,  quality  marketing  at  ASA 

a A»,tA«vt4. 


Hindsight  - 
nance  tool 
—  wfll 

process  of  analyzing,  testing  and 
debugging  existing  C  language 
code. 

“This  is  addressing  the  real 
issues  that  corpontions  foce  — 
maintaining  existing  code," 

Les  HeUenack.  director 
software  technologies  at 
national  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  “Maintenance  is¬ 
sues  take  about  70%  of  a 
programmer’s  time.  This  helps 
the  progranunei  save  significant 
time  in  identifying  the  code  re¬ 
quiring  the  mamtenanee,  then 
performing  that  task.” 

HeUenack  pointed  out.  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  product’s  avail- 
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NEW  DEALS 

Hogan  signs  Germany  deal 


Hogan  Systems,  Inc.  said  it 
has  signed  a  contract  with  B/S 
Visa  Card  Services  GmbH  of 
Frankfurt.  Germany,  to  provide 
card-processing  scrftware  and 
services.  The  Dallas-based  soft¬ 
ware  annpany  said  the  contract 
is  worth  close  to  $2  million. 


The  German  ft»t  Office,  which 
is  headquartered  in  Bonn,  select¬ 
ed  a  Tandem  Compntera,  Inc. 
Nonstop  system  for  an  electron¬ 
ic  and  physical  mail  distribution 
system.  The  contract  is  valued 
at  $1  million,  according  to  Tan¬ 
dem. 


Tandem  also  announced  the 
sale  of  a  four-processor  Cyckxie 
to  Heidelberger  Drucksmas- 
chineo  in  Wiesloch.  The  Cyclone 
mainframe  wiD  be  used  for  ware¬ 
house.  manufecturing  and  dis¬ 
patch  operatioos. 

The  company  produces  as 
many  as  30  priming  presses  per 
day,  and  the  Tandem  system  is 
reportedly  handling  as  many  as 
120,000  transactions  per  day. 


Intel  Sctendfk  Computers  in 
Beaverton.  Ore.,  said  it  has  sold 
a  parallel  computer  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cahfomia  in  San  Die- 
The  32-prDcessor  IPSC/860 
is  the  first  result  of  an  Intel  pro¬ 
ject.  which  was  helped  along  by  a 
$7.6  million  gram  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Advanced  Researdi  Pro¬ 
ject  Agency.  The  gml  is  to  devel¬ 
op  a  system  with  2,048  pro¬ 
cessors  by  1992. 


The  Power.  The  Productivity.  The  Performance. 

Everything  You’d  Expect  from  IBM  and  SAS  Institute. 
Plus  One  Thing  More. 


A  promiae.  The  SAS  Applications  System  has  everything 
you  need  to  exploit  the  full  potential  the  new  IBM 
Enterprise  Sy5tem/9000'  family  of  processors. 

No  other  software  provides  such  a  wide  range  of 
integrated  ap[dications...such  common-sense  user  inter- 
frces...such  transparent  data  access...or  such  comnutment 
to  supporting  the  Entmprise  Systems  Architecture/390r 
And  SAS  Institute’s  ongoing  commitment  to  the  Systems 
Application  Architecture'  is  stronger  now  than  ever  before. 

The  SAS  ^rstem  also  suppmts  vector  processing,  which 
lets  you  run  sophisticated  analytical  applications  in  less 
tiine...and  gain  better  performance  from  system  resources. 

Gain  Total  Control  in  Four  Strategic  Areas... 
on  ES/9000  Processors  and  Beyond. 

Data  Access 

□  FuD  ccHnpatibility  with  ESCX)N  and  fiber  optic  channels 

□  Transparent  access  to  the  latest  releases  of  DB2'  and 
SQL/DS' 

□  Relational  access  to  fiat  files,  VSAM  files,  relational  data¬ 
bases.  or  hierarchical  databases. 

the  SAS  ^'stem,  you  can  access  data  via  relational 
views...just  by  calling  a  data  view  into  your  application  using 
a  single  name.  You  don't  have  to  know  syntax  or  the  internal 
structure  of  the  data  file. 

Data  Management 

a  SystemView  support  through  a  common  us^  interface 

□  SQLsmiport 

□  Data-handbng  utilities. 

The  SAS  System  lets  you  manage  relational  data  with  the 
industry-standard  SQL  language.  It’s  easy  to  enter  new  data 
into  the  system...retr)eve  data  as  r)eeded...and  e(fit  aix)  query 
data  files.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  disstmilar  files. 

Data  Analysis 

□  Unrivaled  analytical  capabilities  including  r^ression. 
analysis  of  variance,  linear  modeling,  and  more 

Q  ReliaUe  tools  for  busmess  planning,  forecasting,  and  ded- 
sioo  support 

□  Spedakzed  anriications  such  as  statistical  quality 
inyrovement  and  matrix  programming. 

Regartfless  of  your  analytical  needs— from  oonqxiter  perfor- 
roanoe  evahration  to  executive  information  systems— the  SAS 
^stem  is  the  standard  by  vdncb  other  software  is  measured. 

Dnta  PresentAtion 

□  Automated  and  ad  hoc  rqxirt  writing 

□  Business  and  amlytkal  graphics 
o  Mapping 

a  Berness  correspondence. 


Take  Advantage  of  Cnat<Mnized  Interfaces 
for  Both  New  Users  and  Power  Users. 

A  task-oriented,  menu-driven  interfoce  lets  you  interact  with 
your  data  in  an  intuitive,  “point  and  click*'  manner.  There  is 
DO  syntax  to  learn,  nor  complicated  menu  paths  to  navigate. 

The  SAS  System  also  includes  a  command-driven  pro¬ 
gramming  interface.  Experienoed  users  and  applications  pro- 
grammers  can  (firecthr  access  the  powerful  SAS  command 
language..And  customiae  the  programming  environment 
with  pulMown  menus  for  file  management,  editing,  and 
other  essential  tasks. 


The  SAS  System  offers  a  productive  ap(&ations  development 
environment.  You  can  package  a  compile  appliration  and 
invdce  it  with  a  single  command,  and  build  menus  and  fiU-in- 
the-blank  screens  for  any  application  you  choose. 

What's  more,  the  SAS  Sykem  is  portable  across  the 
entire  range  of  computing  platfomi^-from  micrD  to  main¬ 
frame  and  (ffacticaDy  everything  in  between.  That  pves 
you  the  power  to  decide  where  a  particular  application 
bdongs — in  the  data  center,  at  the  department  level,  on  the 
desktop,  or  a  combination  of  aQ  three. 


With  more  than  two  miiUon  users  worldwide,  the  SAS 
System  is  the  leading  applicatkms  system.  And  we  back  our 
software  with  the  industry's  most  reliable  tedtnical  support, 
documentation,  training,  and  consulting  services. 

For  more  infonnation  about  the  SAS  System,  and  to 
arrange  your  free  30-day  evahtation,  caO  your  Software 
Sales  Representative  today  at  919-677-8000  or  to  us  at 
919-677-8123.  In  Canada  caU  416-443-9811. 


Try  the  SAS  System  FREE  for  30  Days. 


Create  Applicatioiis  and  Share  Them 
with  Mrtiially  Any  Other  Environment^ 
Quickly  and  Easily. 


RISC 

FROM  PAGE  33 

ductor  partners  to  do  whatever 
they  want  to  the  chip  to  make  it 
function,  as  long  as  it  foflows  ba¬ 
sic  Sparc  guidelines. 

Superscalar  is  the  choice  of 
Hewlett-IVkard  Ca.  IBM,  Intel 
Corp.  and  Motorola.  Inc.  St^er- 
scaliu  sends  two  or  more  m- 
structions  throu^  the  proces¬ 
sor  at  once.  Each  s^  is 
staggered,  somewhat  like  sing¬ 
ing  a  round  of  "Row,  Row,  Row 
Your  Boat."  vdiere  the  instruc- 
tioDS  are  in  the  same  order,  like 
the  vme.  but  each  tide  of  the 
dock  yields  a  difrereiit  mix. 

IBM  does  this  in  its  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000,  but  the  cooiputer  is 
tied  CO  certain  instructioos  and 
cannot  pick  them  arbitrarily.  In 
its  next  verskm  of  the  processor. 
IBM  will  run  eight  to  10  instruc¬ 
tions  per  cyde  instead  of  four  or 
five,  thus  giving  the  processor  a 
wider  range  of  computation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phil  Hester,  director 
of  IBM's  Advanced  Workstation 
Eogineeiing  Center. 

For  its  next  generation  of 
processors.  Intd  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  broadening  its  supersca¬ 
lar  ira^dementation,  according  to 
Dick  Rerce,  marketing  manag¬ 
er  of  the  I860  chip. 

Imel  has  a  levd  of  scalar  in  iu 
current  I860  processor,  but  it  is 
limited  to  one  general  instruc¬ 
tion  and  two  floating  point  in¬ 
structions  per  cycle. 

I  Clworfc«9  hwrdiws 

Getting  more  instructioos 
through  the  processor  at  one 
time  is  one  hurdle,  because  with 
more  instructioDS  being  sent  at 
any  one  time,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  make  sure  the  proces¬ 
sor  remembers  where  it  was  in 
the  cyde  if  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
hi^i-prk>rity  re<}uest 

"It's  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  hardest  problems  in  making 
faster  CPUs,"  Masbey  said.  If 
the  CPU  is  not  programmed  to 
remember  the  place  it  was  at  in 
the  multiple  instructioos  coining 
through,  it  wiD  eitber  crash  or 
c«ne  up  with  the  wrong  answer. 

This  is  where  bugs  come  in 
that  make  CPUs  late  to  market, 
said  Mashey  and  sources  from 
other  vendors.  The  more  com¬ 
plex  the  processor,  the  mme 
chance  for  bugs,  particubrly  in 
reacting  to  interrupts,  Intel  said. 

Most  vendors  are  expected  to 
have  their  next  RISC  processors 
available  in  1991,  and  executives 
said  they  think  this  is  probaldy 
the  last  generation  of  uniproces¬ 
sors  to  continue  the  dooble-per- 
formance<very-year  continunm 
of  RISC.  Most  future  price/per- 
fonnonce  gains  are  expected  to 
come  from  multi- or  poraBeKpro- 
ces^  RISC  CPUs.  Dig^ 
EqiiipmentCorp.,SilicQDGrqih- 
ica,  Inc.  and  Sottwme  Computer, 
to.  dready  have  multiprooes- 
aora.  and  HP  afaoiild  have  a  nulti- 
prnrviaing  RISC  computer  out 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE  NEW  P  R  O  D  U  C  T  S  —  H  A  R  D  W  A  R  E 


AppNcotion*  p«icka9** 

HiJbentadl  A  Gjaqany.  Inc.  hat  an¬ 
nounced  Rdeaae  2.0  of  its  Eqiapinent 
Maaacement  Syi(efii/400,  a  softniie  ap- 
piicatiaB  dfsignfd  for  IBM  AppBcatkn 
S9S(ein/400 fnacfainea. 

Tbe  product  ia  a  veliide  maintenance 
management  mfocmatioo  system  that 
perionna  equipmeot  repair  Uatovy  analy- 
ait.  repw  paita  mventory  con^  and 
purchMing.  preventiw  maocenance 
scheduling  and  mechanic  productivity 
analyiit. 

*n»e  product  it  priced  between  I9.S00 
and  $29,000.  depeoding  oo  CPU  site. 
Ilalhf  madt  i  Pii 
One  WoodlawB  Green 
Cluviottc.  NX.  28210 
(704)527-7940 

SysteaiSQltwareAatociates,Ioc.hasan- 
DoiacedVcrsaaa2.1affUBusinessPlan- 
ning  and  Control  System  (BPCS).  a  aeries 
that  ownprises  27  integrated  appbcatioo 
soft  ware  products  designed  fm  use  oo 
'  IBM*  8  Application  Systeiii/400. 

The  BKS  supports  inuitiple  plant  and 
multiple  facihty  procesaiDg  on  one 
AS/4M  database.  Other  features  mehide 
support  for  centrahsed  and  decentrafiaed 
opmating  functions,  including  customer 
Order  processing  and  general  accounting. 

Prkang  ranges  from  $3.0<)0  to 
$20,000,  depemfing  on  hardware  modd. 


Syatem  Software  Aaaodatea 
500  W.  Madman 
Cfakago.  111.60006 
(312)641-2900 

Lawson  Associates,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
versioa  of  its  Ri^ripe  general-ledger 
software  package  designed  for  IBM  Appli- 
cation  System/400s  and  Sy8tem/38s. 

The  prodi^  enables  users  to  graphi- 
caDy  diqilay  informatioa  and  upload  data 
from  Lr^  Oeveloproent  C^o(p.'s  1-2-3 
spreadsheets  and  Synvbony  eoikdteets. 

Pricing  begins  at  $20,000.  and  phdng 
for  optional  modules  be^ns  at  $4,000. 
Lnwaoo  AaaocUtea 
laOOGodwardSt. 

Mintwapoliat  Minn.  55413 
(612)379-0258 

Allen  Systems  (}roup.  Inc.  has  announced 
an  automated  job  docuroentadon  appbca¬ 
tioo  desipied  for  users  at  IBM  MVS  sites. 

Doc-Aid  3.7  features  a  scan  fodbty 
that  reduces  the  time  needed  to  motfify 
and  standardiaeKL.  an  audit  trail  report¬ 
ing  fadfity  and  an  intei^ce  to  Computer 
Asaodates  International,  Idc.'s  CA-7 
Prose  fadhty. 

fepetual  bcense  fees  range  from 
$27,000  to  $34,500,  depending  on  site 
sise. 

Alien  Systems  (>nMip 
75011UiSt 
$.  Naples.  FU.  33940 
(813)263-6700 


Data  starage 

American  Intemabonal  Devices.  Inc.  has 
announced  a  product  designed  to  provide 
unattended  backup  for  IBM  Application 
Sy8tem/400  9406  rack  modete. 

The  AI/T366  InteOigent  Tape  Array 
uses  hebcal  scan  techndogy  to  record 
6.6G  bytes  of  data  at  a  716K  byte/sec. 
transfer  rate  on  three  8nun  drives  operat¬ 
ing  in  parallel 

The  device  can  be  directly  attached  to 
an  IBM  2602,  2607  or  2608  smaU  com¬ 
puter  systems  interface.  It  is  priced  at 
$46,600. 

American  International  Devices 
12450  Beatrice  St. 

Loa  Angelea,  Calif.  90066 
(800)243-4433 

CFR  Associates.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
plug-compatible  device  that  can  store 
14G  b3rtes  of  data  on  a  single  VMS  cas¬ 
sette. 

Megastor  X  was  designed  for  multiple 
inter^cing  via  IBM  channels  or  ^ng 
Laboratories,  Inc.  VS  internees.  The 
product  features  a  maziznum  data  trans¬ 
fer  rate  of  4M  byte/sec.  and  is  plug-com¬ 
patible  with  several  IBM  mainhaine  and 
Appbcatkm  System/400  channel  cmnec- 
tkms. 

The  price  for  a  unit  integrated  with  a 
48-cassette  handler  is  about  $200  per  IG 
byte.  Megastor  X  is  scheduled  to  be  avail- 


V32  SNA  BOONES 


Our  SV32  SNA  engines  for  PCs  and  PS/2s  are  designed  to  power  very 
high  speed  SNA  cantmniemians  applicatioRs.  Combining  an  SDLC  adapter 
and  a  CCfTT  VJ2  synchronous  modem  on  a  half-size  cplk»  card,  either 
SV32  model  can  run  all  of  IBM's  SNA  connectivity  software  under  DOS 
or  OS/2*  Extended  Edition.  And  communicam  with  remote  SNA  hosts  at 
speeds  up  to  12.000  bps  aver  dial-up  phone  lines. 


So  to  get  your  PCs,  PS/2s,  and  portables  equipped  for  real  communications 
performance,  install  our  SV32  SNA  engtnes  and  get  ready  for  a  fast  ride. 
Par  more  mformwiaa.  call  toll-free  l-80644449$2.  in  Texas  or  outside 
the  USA  call  SI2-345-779I. 


aUe  in  December  in  versions  that  include 
ffiM  mainframe  channel  and  Wang  VS  in- 
terfoces. 

CFR  Associates 
18  Granite  St. 

Haverbill,  Mass.  01830 
(800)237-9264 

Alloy  Computer  Products,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  network  backup  subsystem  de¬ 
signed  to  (Movide  up  to  2.5G  bytes  of  data 
storage  on  a  single  8tnm  cartridge  tape. 

Retriever/2200  combines  removable, 
rewritable  magnetic  media  with  a  com¬ 
pact,  integrated  drive  or  controller  and 
Alloy's  Resqlan  backup  software  package. 
It  can  be  us^  for  backups  of  NoveU,  Inc. 
networks,  as  well  as  personal  computer- 
based  local-area  networks,  3Com  Ck)rp. 
and  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  networks. 

The  subsystem  is  installed  oo  a  net¬ 
work  node  and  enables  data  to  be  backed 
up  unattended  from  any  point  on  a  net¬ 
work,  the  vendor  said.  It  is  priced  at 
$7,995. 

Alloy  Cooputer  Products 
165Fore«CSt. 

Msiiboro,  Mass.  01752 
(508)481-8500 

Memorex  Tetex  N.V.  has  introtfoced  a 
reri-to-reel  tape  unit  designed  primarily 
for  IBM  Application  System/400  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  5430  KUgnetic  Tape  Subsystem 
is  a  ftont-loading.  rack-mountable  unit 
that  can  be  installed  in  an  AS/400  9309  or 
equivalent  rack  configuration  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  modifications  to  the  AS/400*s 
operating  system  or  hardware. 

The  product  is  scheduled  to  ship  next 
month  and  wiD  have  a  list  price  of 
$22,660. 

Memorex  Tries 
6929  N.  Lakewood  Ave. 

1UM.OkU.  74117 
(918)274-5518 


I/O  davicat 


Genicom  Carp,  has  introduced  a  hne  of 
printers  designed  to  ftmctioo  in  IBM 
3270;  System/34, 36 and  38;  and  Applica- 
tioo  Sytteoi/400 envirooments. 

Modris  3930  and  3940  are  serial-im¬ 
pact  dot  matrix  printers  that  operate  at 
600  charscter/sec,  and  Models  4570  and 
4590  reported  operate  at  1,200  and 
1 ,400  line/min,  respectively. 

Priemg  ranges  from  $3,795  to 
$16,620.  depending  on  model 
Genicom 

One  Genicom  Drive 
Wayneeboro.  Va.  22980 
(703)949-1492 


Tolarls'  2090Printstation 


Talaris  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  a  20 
page/min  laser  printer  designed  for  mul¬ 
tiuser  environments. 

The  2090  Printstatioa  features  three 
paper  trays  that  enable  users  to  print  data 
on  standairi  paper  sizes  ranging  from  half- 
letter  to  B  size  (11  in.  by  17  in.). 
product  can  run  in  duplex  mode  at  a  rate 
of  16  sides  per  minute,  the  vendor  said. 

The  20M  Printstation  costs  $19,990. 
Talaris  Systems 
6059  Cornerstone  Court  West 
Ssn  Diego,  Cslif.  92126 
(619)587-0787 


NCR  C^orp.  has  introduced  a  small  com¬ 
puter  systons  interface-based  laser  print¬ 
er  that  operates  at  15  psge/min. 

The  NCR  6436-0301  was  designed  for 
gra^ticsriflieQsive  appBcations  and  has 
been  targeted  for  users  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  in  office  printing  or  network  envi¬ 
ronments.  Its  interfitt  enables  disks, 
tapes,  printers  and  scanners  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  a  shared  I/O  donneL 

The  product  is  priced  at  $7,995. 

NCR 

1700  S.  Fsttersoo 
Dsytoo,  Ohio  45479 
(800)225-5627 


loteractioo  Systems.  Inc.  has  announced 
its  Crystal  Cto  line  of  touch  screens  de- 
agnedtoreducedare.diqiersionanddtf- 
fuskn  of  screen  images. 

The  hermetically  sealed  unit  can  oper¬ 
ate  m  extremely  bmnid  environmeots  and 
preserves  more  than  95%  of  li^t  trans- 
missioo ,  the  vendor  said. 

A  14-m.  screen  with  a  controller  costs 
$395  in  OEM  quantities  of  1 ,000  or  more. 
Intenctioa  Systems 
SeCooUdgeAve. 

Watertown,  Mass,  02172 
(617)923-6001 
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Qied^  out  ffilVfs 
Cross  System  Prod^ 


0  (XB(X  (XKle  generatkm 
[0  SAAccmpI  iance 
P]PS/2  si^^xat 
[0  Riee  ADC)de  scAware 


If  you’re  shopping  around  for  a  better  wi^  to 
shrink  your  applications  backlog,  make  sure  the 
latest  release  IBM’s  Cross  System  Product  appli¬ 
cation  generator  is  on  your  scrftware  tools  list. 

^Ith  its  new  enhancements.  Cross  System 
Product  can  revcdutionize  the  way  you  develop,  test 
and  maintain  programs. 

Rh'  exanqrle,  just  define  an  application  and  the 
system  will  generate  VS  GCffiOL  II  code  for  IMS/E>C 
and  MVS  batch  enviromnents. 

Cross  System  IVoduct  is  a  key  element  of  IBM’s 
AfVC^cle"*  stnlegyi  So  it  vroiks  hand-in-giove  with 
thiid-paTty  CASE  tods. 

Whidk  more.  Cross  System  fVoduct  is  a  buiUbig 
block  of  SAA™  It  lets  ywugenerste  programs  for 
IBM  data  bases  and  SAA  operating  systeais — 
MVS/ESAT  VM/ESAr  OS«00*  and  (^*  EE. 
This  will  give  your  usos  the  same  interfoce  no  ' 

matter  wUcfa  platform  they’re  usiiig 

Aral  because  it  can  work  with  the  IBM  PS/2T 


your  programmers  can  have  the  productivity 
benefits  of  OS/2  Piesentation  Manager™  Such  as 
windowed  selection  lists,  dialog  boxes,  function 
icons  and  select-and-drag  mouse  controls.  Phis, 
you’ll  reduce  demands  on  your  mainframe. 

As  if  all  this  weren’t  enough  to  spark  your 
interest.  Cross  System  Product  conies  with  some 
very  attractive  extras — free  AD/Cycle  sdtware. 

^th  the  initial  license  at  each  site,  you’ll  get 
two  free  copies  of  the  Cross  %stem  Product  pro- 
grammahie  workstation  feature  —plus  a  free  copy 
of  the  Ibikstation  Interactive  lest  IboL  Vkh  the 
MVS  feature,  you  also  get  a  free  copy  of  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Ana^fsis  lest  Ibal.  This  special  offer  will  be 
in  effect  lurtil  December  31,  1990l 
So  if  you  want  to  start  devrlnping  better  spplica- 
tioaa  gidckly  act  qnick^  Call  your  SM  marketing 


onstratian  of  the  new  Cross  S 
^stemlVoducttoiiiy.  ~~  —  T  ~ 


Grow  with  th[  srEOiiHG  corneciioh. 


From  EDI  to  electronic  funds  transfer,  your  oi^anization  s 
growth  is  dependent  on  efficient,  reliable  data  communica¬ 
tions.  From  headquarters  to  regional  offices.  Between 
stores,  warehouses  and  distribution  sites.  Across  a  \ariety  of 
micro,  mini  and  mainframe  systems.  The  Sterling  Connection  is 
there.  With  a  family  of  integrated  software  products  that  will 
streamline  your  communications  network.  And  give  you  the  edge 
you  need  for  continued  growth. 

SUPEBTRACS:  Online  BSOSNA/ASYNC  system  for  simulta¬ 
neous,  unattended  data  cc^ection  and  transmission  on  muldple 
lines  between  a  host  mainframe  and  remote  devices,  including 
minis  and  micros  supporting  2780/3780/3770  emulation. 

TRACS:  The  drop  in  solution  for  BSC/SNA/ASYNC  information 
transfer. 

PCTRACS:  A  variety  of  emulation  products  for  data  exchange  and 
file  transfer  between  PCs,  minis,  mainframes  and  other  devices. 

If  your  organization  is  growing,  the  Sterling  Connection  is  in 
your  future. 


■  STERUNB 

sam^ARE 
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Pick 


EXECimVti  SUMMARY 

In  this  day  of  hostile  takeovers  and  faceless  corporations,  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  upon  a  privately  held  company  still  hosed  on  the  vision  of  its 
founder.  Indeed,  25 years  after  he  converted  his  dream  to  reality,  Dick  Pick 
remains  the guidinp  lifiht  behind  Pick  Systems.  A  lot  of  promising  companies 
haiv  come  and  gone  in  that  time,  hut  Pick  persists. 

Not  only  does  the  company  persist,  hut  it  prospers.  Building  upon  its 
innovation  of  the  early  days,  the  Pick  environment  has  expanded  to  embrace 
today's  technology-  No  longer  just  an  operating  system.  Pick  has  reached  out  to 
the  information  systems  liorld  hy  det>eloping  a  relational  database  manage- 
ment  system.  This  has  made  it  a  player  in  the  UNIX  and  MS-DOS  worlds. 

Ease  of  access  and  use  distinguish  the  Pick  environment.  The  way 
various  levels  are  presented  lends  itself  to  a  logical  understanding  by  users, 
allowing  them  to  navigate  through  these  levels  without  the  aid  of  program¬ 
mers.  This  ability  to  view  data  uithout  concern  for  how  the  database 
management  system  software  has  to  handle  fields,  records,  files  and  strings 
makes  Pick  a  pouerfui  query  and  information  retrieval  model.  Advanced 
Pick  enhances  ease  of  access  and  use  by  making  it  even  easier for  end  users 
to  brouse  through  data. 

Despite  its  innovative  past  and  aggressive  plans  for  the  future.  Pick 
is  still  competing  in  a  hostile  u>orld.  The  Pick  environment  has  a  host  of 
strengths  to  see  it  through.  Its  original  design,  the  single  vision  of  Dick  Pick 
and  its  application  base  of  over  3, 000 products  place  it  in  a  strong  competitive 
position.  Houm>er,  Pick  must  contend  with  threats  such  as  its  limited  market¬ 
ing,  hostile  advances  from  larger  database  companies  and  the  possibility, 
hou>ever  remote,  of  an  outside  acquisition. 

If  the  company  parrys  these  threats.  IDC  believes  it  is  poised  to 
thrive  in  the  '90s. 


IDC  White  Paper 


THE  PICK  SYSTEM  ENVIRONMENT 
AN  IDC  WHITE  PAPER  FOR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PICK 

The  Six  Goak  of  Pkk 


KEY  SUCCESSES  IH  THE  PICK  DESIGH 

The  Pick  Data  Model 
The  Correlative  Concept 
The  Data  Dktioiiary 
The  Mck  File  System 


THE  PICK  FILE  SYSTEM 

The  System  Level 
The  Accmmt  Level 
The  Dktloiuuy  Level 
The  Data  File  Level 


THE  PICK  ENVIROHMEHT  TODAY 

Movement  to  Industry-Standard  Operating  Systems 
Pick  and  MS-DOS 

Adding  MMS  and  Applications  to  the  Operatii^  System  Mix 
Advanced  Pick 


PICK  IH  THE ’SOt 


PICK  WEAKHESSES 


PICK  OPPORTUHITIES 


THREATS  TO  PICK 


PICK  STRENGTHS 


SUMMARY 


DI  K  1C)  AGFLKSS  DKSK'iN  AM)  COMIM  ING  FI  NCTION. 
WORDSTAR.  1-2-3  AND  THH  VAX  ARH  AMONG  THF.M. 
W  ITH  SrCM  FROOICTS.  THF  PASSAGE  OF  TIME  ONLY 

SERVES  TO  REINFORCE 

THE  CORRECTNESS  OF 
THE  EARLY  VISION.  THE 

ITILIIT  OF  THE  INITIAL 
DESIGN,  *  THE  PICK 
SYSTEM  liELONGS  ON 
THIS‘LOFT>'  LIST  OF  IN¬ 
FORMATION  INDISTRY 
ClASSICS.  ■  .UTHOrOH  IT  HAS  DEVELOPED  INTO  AN 
APPLICATIONS-BASHD  DATABASE  .MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 
(DB.MS).  PICK  WAS  THE  FIR.ST  OPEN  OPERATING  SYSTEM 
FOR  CJENERAL  BI  SINESS  I  SAGF.  IT  TOOK  A  DIFFERENT 
TACK  FROM  ITS  CONTEMPORARY  COMPETITOR.  TNIX. 
PICK  WAS  ORIGINALLY  ORIENTED  TOWARD  BTSINESS 
APPLICATIONS  WHEREAS  I  NIX  WAS  I'SED  FOR  SOFTWARE 


DEATLOPMENT. 


IN  ITS  INITIAL  I.VfPLEMENTATlONS. 


THE  PICK  ENVIRONMENT  WAS  DEVELOPED  ON 


IDC  White  Paper 


minicomputcT-k'vel  producis  for 
small-and  medium-sized  liusinesst-s.  It 
was  first  implemented  on  Microdaia 
systems.  I^ut  moved  t(j  a  large  num}x.T 
of  additional  platforms  in  the  late  '7(js. 

The  key  to  its  design  was  the  multi¬ 
user  BASIC  environment  with  its 
reporting  capability  and  query  access. 
These  traits  allowed  the  casual  busi¬ 
ness  user,  who  was  not  a  computer 
professional  but  needed  information, 
to  run  his  busine-ss.  This  orientation 
toward  the  information  content  in  the 
data  files  was  a  unique  feature  to  Pick 
in  its  early  days, 

If  you  are  talking  about  Pick 
Systems-the  name  of  the  company 
-ytHi  have  to  talk  aliout  Dick  Pick  hitn- 
self.  Although  Dick  Pick  and  Don 
Nelson  were  instrumental  in  the  early 
design  of  the  sy.stem.  Dick  Pick  pn)\  id- 
ed  the  single  vision  and  driving  force 
behirtd  the  Pick  environment.  His  sin¬ 
gle-minded  focus  enabled  Pick  to 
weather  many  storms  and  changing 
trends  in  the  industry'. 

Pick  has  endured  because  concepts 
thought  of  as  leading  edge  in  the  ■90.s 
were  implemented  by  Pick  in  the  '^Os. 
Features  such  as  infijrmaiion  access, 
global  data  diaionartes.  end-user  pro¬ 
gramming  and  application  portability 
are  not  news  tt)  Pick  u.sers.  who  have 
enjoyed  them  for  20  years. 

This  IDC  White  Paper  provides  the 
reader  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
gene.sLs.  current  capabilities  and  oui- 
R>ok  for  the  Pick  environment. 
Although  some  that  are  short-sighted 
might  dismiss  Pick  from  their  plans, 
the  utility  and  function  of  this  open 
computing  envirt)nment  demand  more 
than  cursory  examination. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PICK 

The  factors  that  influenced  the  devel¬ 
opment  <rf  the  Pick  system  are  not  in 
the  same  mold  as  those  that  shaped 


Pick's  distinction  as  an  industry  classic  dates  back  to  its  1965  origins 


Pick 


The  six  goals  of  Pick 

\ _ 

_ / 

Based  on 'the  realization  of  these  goals,  the  Pick  environment  was  a 
forerunner  of  systems  to  follow  it  by  20  years. 


thousands  of  other  engineering 
projects.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
Pick  System  is  an  outgrowth  of 
business  requirements,-  not 
technology  problems. 

The  precursor  to  this  unique 
environment  was  described 
uniquely  by  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1965,  as  the  "Generalized 
Information  Retrieval  Language 
and  System,"  or  GIRLS  for  short.  ’ 

The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  "General  Informa¬ 
tion  Management."  Used  as  an 
information  retrieval  tool,  its 
first  business  application  was 
tracking  parts  for  the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter  project.  At 
this  point,  its,  name  was 
changed  again  to  Integrated 
Technical  Data  System  (ITDS). 

After  the  completion  of  this 
projea,  Dick  Pick  continued  to 
refine  the  concepts  found  in 
ITDS  and  explore  the  pcxssibili- 
ties  for  its  use  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  processing  environment.  As  a 
result  of  this  1972  work,  in  1973.  the 
environment  was  ported  fo  the 
MicTodata  1600  processor  with  limited 
success,  as  the  1600  achieved  only  a 
7%  market  share  in  the  small  computer 
market. 

The  Six  Goals  of  Pick 

Given  the  successes  with  the  Army, 
and  the  burgeoning  market  at  the  time 
for  minicomputer  products.  Dick  Pick 
founded  Pick  and  Associates  in  1972. 
The  new  company's  immediate  goal 
was  to  continue  development  on  the 
Microdata  800  that  was  priginally  started 
pn  its  predecessor,  the  Microdata  1600. 

The  new  company  had  six  primary 
goals:  ^ 

•  Provide  a  highly  productive 

development  environment 


•  Provide  a  highly  produclive  end-user 
en\'ironmeni 

•  Reduce  key.strokes  for  non-expert 
computer  users 

•  Simplify  the  organization  of  the  data 

•  U.se  minimal  system  resources 

•  Provide  hardware  portability. 

Although  IDC  readily  admits  that 
advances  in  processor  and  system 
technology  have  enhanced  the  ability 
of  vendors  in  general  to  deliver  perfor¬ 
mance,  it  is  the  fulfillment  <jf  the.se 
underlying  six  ptrinis  that  makes  for 
the  timeles.sne.ss  of  the  Pick  de.sign  and 
its  appeal  to  users. 

Between  1973  and  1977.  when  the 
MicrcxJata  .systems  were  achieving  their 
limited'  success  in  the  market. 
Microdata  had  what  amounted  to  a 
monopoly  on  Pick.  However,  in  1977 
there  was  a  falling  out  between  the 


two.  which  lx‘came  an  oppor- 
tunijy  for  Pick  to  support 
other  systems. 

During  1978  and  1979.  new 
licensees  such  as  Intertech¬ 
nique.  Ultimate  Corp.  and 
ADDS  paid  fec*s  reported  to  be 
over  SI  million  for  their  ports. 
However,  the  di.stinction  of  the 
first  port  went  to  the  Honey¬ 
well  Level  6  minicomputer, 
which  achieved  this  milestone 
in  the  form  of  a  pnxluct  made 
by  its  licensee.  Ultimate. 
Porting  efforts  really  heated  up 
in  1981  and  1982  when  the  IBM 
Series/1  and  43XX,  and  mcxlels 
from  Pertec,  SMI  and  Altos 
were  all  added  to  the  base  (jf 
Picknapable  systems. 

Despite  Pick's  limited  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  time.  clorK*s  were 
springing  up.  In  1977.  a  com¬ 
pany  called  Devcom  started 
developing  a  product  that 
eventually  became  the  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  “Inhrrmation"  series.  In 
1982.  the  Pick-based  Revelation  system 
from  Cosmos  came  to  market  f<ir  MS- 
DOS  and  the  MS-DOS-oriented  retail 
market.  Finally,  in  1985  VMark  Software 
developed  a  Pkk  derivative  to.  run 
under  UNIX.  All  «)f  these  prcxlucts  had 
some  incompatibilities  with  Pick,  but  all 
embtxli^  the  .same  heritage  (rf  usabili¬ 
ty.  information  access  arxl  efficiency. 

Currently,  .sales  erf  hardware  using  the 
Pick  environment  approaches  $2  billion 
a  year  and  thcTe  are  three  million  users, 
all  of  whom  are  taking  advantage  of  one  - 
of  the  most  consi.siently  useful  environ¬ 
ments  for  users  with  business  problems. 

KEY  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  PICK 
DESKSN 

Calling  Pick  a  cla.s.sic  in  an  industry 
where  there  are  so  few  Implies  the 
a)mpany  has  realized  some  incredibly 


How  Ib  Keep  Your  PC  Working 
After  Tniitysomething. 


Try  ccKinecting  more  than  30  busy  PC  users  on 
a  LAN  and  you’ll  turn  grey  befwe  your  time.  Even 
your  thirtyscmiething  operators  will  start  sprouting 
a  few  grey  hairs  bef«^  they’re  able  to  get  any  real 
w(n1(  done. 

Put  them  (m  a  Pick  System  and  they’ll  be  up  and 
running  in  no  time  at  all.  As  many  as  ^  users  sharing 
a  common  database  application  and  accomfdishing 
multiple  tasks  with  the  trouble-h^  ease,  power  and 
speed  a  true  multiuser  relational  database  system 
can  deliver. 

You  don’t  even  need  PC’s.  A  single  PC/386  will 
driw  32  kw-cost  terminals  (or  PC’s  ftM-  that  matter) 
just  fine.  With  much  fester  ^)eed  and  response  time 
than  (^her  cmnparal^  multiuser  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  And  Pick  is  speciHcally  desisted  as  a 
multiuser  business  applications  ^rstem  that  is  easy  h> 


use,  update  and  modify  as  your  business  needs  grow. 

No  matter  how  many  users  you  need,  the  Pick 
System  grows  with  you.  The  same  Pick  application 
can  run  on  most  major  computer  hardware  ranging 
from  PC’s,  to  mid-range  minicomputers,  RlSC-tas^ 
systems  and  feult-tolerant  nrainframes. 

There’s  no  other  relational  database  system  more 
cost-effective  and  efficient  for  developing,  maintaining 
and  supporting  multiuser  applications.  (^11  Pick 
Systems  for  the  story  the  LAN  people  won’t  tell  you 
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prescient  design  achievements.  From 
,  IDC’.s  perspective,  the  four  most 
important  of  these  are; 

•  The  Pick  data  mtxlel 

•  The  correlative  database 

•  The  data  dictionary  corK'cpt 

•  The  Pick  file  system 

Each  of  these  building  bkK'ks  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  timeless  viability  of  the  Pick 
design.  They  enable  Pick  users  to  have 
capabilities  today  that  the  trade  press 
“predicts”  will  be  on  the  horizon 
tomorrow,  TTtey  all  underlie  Pick's  phi¬ 
losophy  that  the  goal  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  sy.siem  is  lo  readily  provide  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  clear  that  the  Pick  environ¬ 
ment  was  designed  with  that  as  its 
highest  priority. 

The  Data  Model 

The  Pick  data  model  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  characteri.sfics  of  the 
entire  design.  As  is  evident  from  the 
Pick  data  mcxlel  chart,  it  is  desigrred  to 
avoid  the  issue  of  the  single  purpose 
“fields  and  values”  that  is  common  in 
so  many  other  products.  Within  a  Pick 
file  there  are  items,  values  and 
attributes.  The  beauty  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  values  can  be  items, 
and  attributes  can  also  be  files.  This 
leads  to  a  truly  relational  environment 
where  the  view  of  the  information  can 
be  tilted  to  whatever  axis  of  entry  spe* 
cific  u.sers  may  have. 

In  addition,  the  presentation  of  the 
information  is  done  in  a  layered  fash¬ 
ion  allowing  users  to  see  levels  of 
information.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
Pick  layering  effect  chart,  in  this  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  query  can  start  at  one  level 
and  then  proceed  through  the  data  to 
greater  levels  of  specificity.  As  the 
chart  shows,  the  presentation  of  the 
information  lends  itself  to  a  logical 
understanding  by  users  of  the  relation¬ 


ships  as  they  navigate  through  the 
data.  This  is  done  based  on  their  own 
logic,  not  a  programmer’s. 

This  ability  to  go  up  and  down 
through  the  base  of  information  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  how  the  DBMS 
software  has  u>  handle  fields,  records, 
files  and  strings  constitutes  a  powerful 
query  and  Information  retrieval  model. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  ‘'correlative" 
concept.  IDC  has  found  that  this  con¬ 
cept's  flexibility  in  letting  users  struc¬ 
ture  what  they  perceive  to  be  elemen- 
taf  relationships  is  very  beneficial  and 
prtxluciive. 

The  Correlative  Database 

This  second  design  aspect  is  best 
descrilied  by  a  term  that  is  unique  to 
the  Pick  environmenf,  correlative.  It 
describes  a  fundamentally  different 
approach  to  applications  and  queries 
from  that  taken  by  relational  Systems, 
and  has  significant  merit.  The  correla¬ 
tive  is  essentially  a  comprehensive  way 
to  report  on  information  in  the 
database  without  the  need  for  unjler- 
standing  specific  relationships  and 
dependencies  of  data.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  via  the  rules  and  paradigms 
that  are  inherent  in  the  master  data  dic¬ 
tionary  of  all  Pick  systepis. 

An  additional  difference  between 
the  relational  and  correlative  query  is 
the  bidirectional  capability  that  is 
found  in  the  Pick  correlatives.  In  the 
majority  of  competing  databases  the 
relationships  and  queries  are  typically 
handled  in  a  unidirectional  fashion. 
While  it  is  possible  to  have  two  dus- 
tinct  pieces  of  data,  fields  or  records 
relate  in  two  directions,  this  is  typical¬ 
ly  accomplished  via  a  circular  logic 
route,  not  a  single  path  with  two 
directions. 

Pick's  ability  to  do  this  transparently 
not  only  simplifies  the  process  for  users,  ; 
it  Te.sulLs  in  better  efficiency.  This  capa- 
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What  started  out  as  a  trickle  wt|h  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  port  to  Microdata  in  1973  srxiwballed 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  Now.  Pick  has 
established  a  working  relationship  with  both 
AT&T  and  IBM  through  the  formation  of  Pick 
subsidiaries.  PickTel  and  PickBlue. 
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bility  makes  the  ctMrelative  an  extreme¬ 
ly  powerful  vehicle  for  query  and  report 
generation. 

As  will  be  evident  in  the  next  section, 
the  presence  of  the  master  dictionary 
and  its  rule  set  mitigates  the  “correct- 
query-syntax/incorrect-results*  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  occurs  in  other  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  Data  Dictionary 

One  of  the  vogue  concepts  among 
the  information  system  cognoscenti  is 
"global  data  dicticmary".  It  describes  an 
envirorunent  where  all  information  con¬ 
tained  within  a  given  system  is  listed, 
along  with  necessary  conditions,  in  a 
master  data  dictionary.  Many  large  IBM 
users  pursue  the  realization  of  this  con¬ 
cept  today  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail. 

Here  again  is  where  the  initial  GIRLS 
specificaticxi,  which  provided  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  data  diaionary,  proves  its 
timelessness.  In  this  dictionary,  every 
file  and  attribute  is  recorded  along  with 
key  relative  information. 

Invoked  upon  logon,  the  data  dictio¬ 
nary  allows  Pick  reports  and  queries  to 
be  organized  simply.  The  availability 
and  location  of  information  is  made 
comprehensible  to  users  who  are  no 
longer  required  to  become  exjjerts  in 
data  structures. 

The  ability  to  move  beyond  the  issue 
of  finding  infrxmaticm  and  into  using  it 
is  essential  not  only  to  Pick  users.  For 
instance,  cme  of  the  key  tenets  of  IBM’s 
Systems  Applicaticm  Architecture  strate¬ 
gy  is  the  eventual  development  of  a 
comprehensive  data  dictionary.  It  will 
be  a  triumph  for  IBM  if  it  can  replicate 
the  ease  of  use  achieved  by  Pick. 

In  the  design  the  Pick  file  system, 
the  diaicmary  is  the  interface  between 
the  user  and  the  data  files.  This  relation¬ 
ship  manifests  itself  in  the  processing 
speed  and  organization  found  in  Pick 
application  systems. 


THE  PICK  FILE  SYSTEM 

The  Pick  DBMS  is  comprised  of  four 
key  elements;  The  sy.stem  level,  the 


account  level,  the  dictionary  level  and 
the  data  file  level.  A  discussion  of  each 
follows. 


The  beauty  of  the  Pick  Data  Model  lies  in  its  relational  characteristics  which  provide  users  with  a 
flexible  view  of  data 
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1  The  Pick  layering  effect 

1 

h  = 

The  Pick  environment  ig  designed  to  let  users  gain  access  Togically  and  without  programmer  • 
intervention. 


The  System  Level 

The  system  level  handles  many  of 
tfu;  system's  administrative  duties. 
Every  time  there  is  an  end-user 
request,  it  is  called  to  detennine  if  the 
inquiry  is  valid  in  lijrht  of  the  privileges 
'allowed  to  that  account.  The  system 
level  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
next  level,  the  account  level. 

The  Account  Level 

The  account  level's  main  function  is 
to  record  and  provide  to  the  systcmi 
level  the  details  al'Xjut  each  valid  user 
account.  The  information  maintained 
includes  file  restriefions.  alknved'accvss 
methods,  .security  information  and  the 
number  or  type  of  commands  that  are 
permitted  by  that  particular  user 
account.  The  centralization  of  these 
tasks  and  their  inherent  function  within 
the  overall  system  increase  the  ease  .of 
security  and  account/user  control. 

The  Dictionary  Level 

The  dictionary  level  is  described 
•thoroughly  in  the  preceding  seclion.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  this 
level  is  the  actual  point  at  which  the 
u.ser  interfaces  with  the  system. 

The  Data  File  Level 

The  data  file  level  in  the  Pick  envi¬ 
ronment  is  not  notably  different  from 
many  other  DBMS  .systems  in  which 
files  compose  the  lowest  level..  i 

It  i.s  significant  that  within  this  fourr 
part  structure  there  i.s  a  dependent 
relationship  between  the  four  ele¬ 
ments.  This  integration  simplifies  sys¬ 
tem  use.  There  is.  however,  one  c-aveat 
to  consider.  Pick  does  not  presently 
allow  for  the  substitution  of  fhird-part>' 
products  to  replace  any  of  the  four  lev¬ 
els  described  here.  This  can  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  u.sers  who  wish  to  use  a  PC 
front  end  or  a  different  query  tool. 


THE  PICK  ENVIRONMENT  TODAY 

As  would  be  expected  from  any  2S- 
year-old  product,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  initial  Pick 
implementation.  These  key  changes  are: 

•  The  movement  to  industry-standard 
operating  systems,  especially  I’NIX 
and  MD-DOS 

•  Pick's  movement  away  from  being 
an  operating  system  vendor  to 
becoming  a  DBMS  and  applicatioas 
supplier 

•  Advanced  Pick  and  the  intnxiuction 
of  system-w  ide  automatic,  ad  hex- 
updating. 

Movement  to  Industry-Standard 
Operating  Systems 
For  years,  the  press  and  analysts 
chronicled  the  competition  between 
Pick  and  U>J1X  as  warfare.  In  that  war, 
the  goal  was  to  conquer  the  minicom¬ 
puter  market.  Pick  was’ armed  with  its 


applications  and  commercial  appeal, 
while  I.’NIX  fired  back  with  its  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  C  language.  Now  the 
battles  are  largely  over  and  the  two 
combatants  are  realizing  a  peace  divi¬ 
dend  in  the  pc'wtwar  years.  Some  Pick 
licen.sees  will  continue  to  use  the 
entire  Pick  operating  system  and 
database,  but  it  Ls  no  longer  neces.sar>'. 

This  i.s  because  the  Pick  database, 
and  its  applications  are  now  portable 
to  UNIX  and  other  industry-.standard 
operating  sy.stems.  While  UNIX  inte¬ 
gration  is  the  primary  thrust  texlay.  IDC 
believes  M.S-DO.S  and  OS/2  will  also  be 
targeted. 

Implementing  Pick  on  UNIX  is  a 
straightforward  procedure.  Seemlessly 
combined,  they  are  two  highly  com¬ 
plementary  prtxlucts.  with  each  having 
strengths  that  counter  the  other  s 
weaknesses.  Most  notably.  Pick  has  a 
strong  applic-ation  h»se  and  is  easy  to 
use.  while  UNIX  has  sinmg  ctMTimgni- 
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The  Pick  FiJe  System 


1/  N 

The  Pick  file  system  appears  to  be  hierarchical,  but  the  Pick  dictionar¬ 
ies  (data  which  describes  data,  or  meta  data)  make  it  global 


t'dlHin  capal>i!ilit'-s  and  dcvcl- 

Pick  s  application  base  of 
over  3.000  products  is  com¬ 
posed  of  iMHh  vertical-industry 
and  }»eneric  offerings,  with 
vertical-industry  comprising 
the  va-si  majority.  On  the  verti¬ 
cal-industry  side,  there  are 
products  such  as  ACT  !I.  a 
mail-order  house  software 
product  from  Rigden.  Inc,. 

Cacos.  a  cargo  conlrt>l  .system 
from  CRS  Systems  and  I)i.sirilv 
ulors  INFO  FLO.  a  wholesale 
distribution  package  from 
IfHeraclive.  Inc. 

Generic  product.s  include 
CompuSheet+.  a  spreadsheet 
prtKluct  from  Via  Sysiem.s.  Inc..  The 
Works,  a  word  processing  program 
fnxTi  Jet  Software.  IrK'.  and  Accu.  Plotll. 
a  graphics  product  from  AccuSoft 
F.nterprises. 

Pkrfc  and  MS-DOS 

The  benefits  to  MS-IX)S  can  lx*  be 
extensive  for  smaller  companies  or 
workgroups  that  want  more  function 
than  they  can  get  from  today  s  rudi¬ 
mentary  DOS  .software,  but  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  acquire  that 
function. 

The  Pkk  DBMS  combined  with  .MS- 
IX)S  on  PCs  pixA'ides  a  migration  path 
kir  many  smaller  firms  or  workgroups 
in  larger  ccMnpanies  that  are  at  the  dif¬ 
ficult  stage  of  outgrowing  their  current 
PC  systems. 

Adding  DBMS  and  Applications  to  the 
Operatif^  Systems  Mix 

The  biggest  mLscorKeplk>n  regarding 
Pick  Ls  that  it  is  only  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  F.ven  though  this  statement  was 
\aiid  in  the  pa.st.  it  is  rx)  longer  true  as 
Pick  moves  into  the  908. 

Jast  as  it  is  a  misconception  to  think 


of  i*ick  as  i>nl\  an  operating  system,  it 
is  an  underestimation  to  ignore  Pick  as 
the  fountlation  for  its  3.000-plus 
database  applications  that  are  built, 
debugged,  tested  and  maintained. 

Database  technology  is  not  new  to 
Pick.  Tlie  inKial  goal  of  the  product 
design  was  to  build  the  “Data  Manage¬ 
ment  System,"  However,  the  technology 
of  the  time  required  that  an  operating 
system  component  also  lx*  luiilt  in  order 
to  deliver  a  fully  functioning  sv.stem. 

•Times  have  changed  dramatically. 
The  effects  of  integrating  Pick  with 
indusiry'-standard  operating  system.s 
like  UNIX.  MS-DOS  and  O.S/2  elimi¬ 
nate  many  objections  to  Pick  as  a 
database,  and  elevate  the  Pick  environ¬ 
ment  to  a  more  c<impetitive  position. 
Of  course  UNIX  and  MS-DOS  have 
also  benefited  from  their  newfound 
Pick  compatibility. 

IDC  believes  that  many  new  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  attracted  to  Pick’s 
appealing  database  and  application 
features.  Large  companies  may  spear¬ 
head  ihi.s  movement.  One  of  their 
biggest  challenges  is  providing  server- 
level  implementations  of  data  sets  for 


ad  hoc  query  and  reporting 
functions,  While  UNIX  is  clear¬ 
ly  becoming  more  capable  in 
that  area,  its  coupling  with  a 
truly  end-user-oriented  tool 
such  as  the  Pick  DBMS  will 
.solve  many  application  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  otherwise  go 
unresolved. 

Aitvaoced  Hck 

The  ongoing  development  of 
Pick  ha.s  lead  to  a  number  of 
enhanced  versions.  Despite  this 
evolution,  however,  the  envi¬ 
ronment’s  first  monumental 
change  is  embodied  in 
Advanced  Pick,  This  change 
can  be  divided  into  three  areas; 

•  Improvements  in  the  actual  .system 

•  Improvements  for  programmers  and 

developers 

•  Improvements  for  end  users. 

The  improvements  in  Advanced  Pick 
at  the  system  level  include  transaction 
logging,  secondary  indexing  and  B- 
Tree  capabilities.  The  goal  in  ihe.se 
changes  is  to  add  features  for  some  of 
the  more  demanding  environments,  as 
well  as  to  improve  Pick  performance 
in  on-line  transaction  proces,sing  appli¬ 
cations. 

Improvements  for  programmers 
come  primarily  in  the  form  of  tools  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the.  develop¬ 
ment  effort  and  to  reduce  program 
code  size.  The  most  Important  of 
these,  in  IDC's  opinion,  is  the  ability  to 
update  data  across  the  critical  master 
dictionary  without  programming. 
Another  important  advance  is  the 
inclusion  of  an  input/outpui  processor 
to  eliminate  the  need  to  write  long  sys¬ 
tem  function  calls. 

For  end  users,  the  benefits  are  most 
ea.sily  seen  in  the  browsing  of  data. 
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Advanced  Pick  allows  users  (o  step  or 
browse  through  data  via  whatever 
route  strikes  their  fancy.  In  addition, 
font  and  proportional  spacing  supptin 
have  lieen  added,  allowing  Pick  .sys¬ 
tems  to  incorporate  .some  of  the  desk¬ 
top  processing  features  desirable  to 
end  users. 

PICK  IN  THE  ‘90S  . 

Calling  Pick  an  industry  classic  is 
eminently  justifiable.  But  how  long  can 
it  maintain  this  lofty  status  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  thrives  on  change?  IDC 
Ixflieves  ’there  will  be  an  increa.singly 
important  role  for  Pick.  Some  datalrase 
technologists  may  disagree,  but  the 
need  for  information  access  and 
us;tbility  by  the  more  than  50  million 
regular  computer  users  in  the  II.S.  is  a 
strong  force. 

In  order  to  fairly  consider  how  Pick 
Systems  and  the  Pick  environment 
might  kx)k  five  or  six  years  from  now, 
IDC  believes  that  a  "Weaknesses. 
Opportunities.  Threats  and  Strengths 
Analysis’  is.  in  order. 

PICK  WEAKNESSES 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Pick  environ- 
meni  fall  into  two  disparate  categories; 
the  inherent  weaknes.ses  of  the  .system 
and  the  lack  of  publicity  leading  to 
misconceptions  about  the  company. 
They  are  by  no  ttteaas  fatal;  in  fact,  the 
Pick  environment  could  continue  suc- 
ce.s.sful!y  and  even  grow  in  it’s  present 
stale.  Nonethele.ss,  there  are  these 
probleijis  to  consider: 

of  Fortune  1000  Impact 

The  Pick  environment  has  been  a 
success  in  the  .small-busine.ss  .segment 
of  the  market  that,  unfortunately, 
draws  little  attention.  Despite  the  size, 
growth  and  utility  of  small-business 
solutions,  they  are  generally  ignored 
by  many  high-powered  movers  and 


shakers.  Pick  has  to  improve  its  image 
and  impaci  in  larger  sites.  One  way  io 
do  this  is  by  aligning  itself  with  UNIX.  . 

Lack  of  Communication  Capabilities 

The  issue  that  w^as  not  fore.st*en  in  the 
initial  design  of  Pick  was  communica¬ 
tion.  Pick  is  inherently  a  standalone  sys¬ 
tem.  The  addition  of  UNIX  partially  miti¬ 
gates  thus  prcrhlem.  but  how  Pick  will 
integrate  into  a  truly  distributed  DBMS 
environment  is  still  a  l(K)ming  question. 
Again,  its  newfound  affiliation  with 
UNIX  may  help. 

Limited  Programming  Tools 

IX'spite  the  large  amount  of  function 
provided  in  the  Pick  de\elopment  en\'i- 
ronment  tcxlay.  there  is  still  rorrm  fiir 
more.  With  the  rust  of  the  world  moving 


toward  C.  Pick  must  add  to  Its  owp 
Basic  programming  language  offering. 
Also,  there  may  be  .some  issues  at  the 
graphic  user  interface  (GUI)  level.  Pick 
does  presently  support  GUI.  but  the* 
inclusion  of  Native  X  or  Windows/PM 
calls  miglit  be  required  in  the  future. 
The  addition  of  Advancc*d  Program-Kv 
Program  Capabilities  wcnild  help. 

Poor  Performance  in  Floating  Point 

While  it  is  cx*nainly  rto  secxet  that  the 
Pick  environment  was  designed  to  deal 
with  textual  or  .string-related  business 
data  processing,  the  pressure  for 
expanded  quantitative,  computational 
facilities  is  lx;ing  felt.  IDCs  u.ser  sur¬ 
veys  have  found  that  the  perf(>rmancv 
issue  is  not  going  away.  The  pressure 
may  gc*t  turned  up'  even  more  liy  the 
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inclusion  of  nv^re  complex  budget  and 
numerical  calculations  as  new  business 
applications  strain  the  present  Pick 
system. 

PICK  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  movement  to  UNIX  and  the 
break  with  some  of  the  historical 
em|^a.sis  on  Pick  being  only  an  oper¬ 
ating  .system  have  positioned  Pick  in  a 
.strong  marketing  position.  While  the 
firm  is  not  cultivating  “unplowed 
fields"  untrodden  by  the  competition, 
IDC  believes  there  are  .still  .substantial 
opportunities.  They  include: 

Small  Business  Upgrades 

Although  the  small  business  segment 
of  the  market  has  its  drawbacks,  it  als<3 
has  its  advantages,  "nie  trade  press  and 
analysts  may  think  there  Ls  nt>  market 
outside  the  Forturnf  1000,  but  IDC  has 
fcxind  that  the  small  business  market  is 
comparable  in  size  to  its  Fortune  1000 
counterpart.  IDC  estimates  that  as 
many  as  750,000  of  these  small  estab- 


Pick  weaknesses 
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While  Pick's  lack  of  visibility  among  Fortune 
1000  companies  is  countered  by  a  strong 
presence  among  smaller  firms,  its  lack  of 
communication  capabilities  makes  it  reliant  on 
systems  such  as  UNIX  and  MS-DOS. 


lishments  arc  outgrftwing  their  stand¬ 
alone  PC  systems.  Pick  is  very  well 
positioned  to  make  major  sales  gains 
in  this  segment. 

The  UNIX  Business  Database 

Although  there  are  a  number  of 
UNIX  databa.se  products  that  are  sell¬ 
ing  very  well,  all  (if  them  tend  to  be 
high-end  products  with  limited  appli¬ 
cation  catalogs.  The  Pick  system  is  a 
very  different  product  from  tho,se  of 
Oracle.  Ingres,  or  Informix.  For  tho.se 
customers  who  are  more  business- 
than  technology-oriented.  Pick  is  likely 
t(i  have  a  strong  appeal. 

PickBlue  and  PickTel 

These  two  Pick  subsidiaries  are 
charged,  respectively,  with  optimizing 
Pick's  presence  with  IBM  and  AT&T. 
These  alliances  are  strucLured  in  a 
manner  to  more  effectively  generate 
business  than  engineering  exchanges. 
The  IBM  R.S  600(1  implementation,  in 
particular,  appears  to  give  Pick  a  brcrad 
market,  with  little  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishc*d  competition. 

Increasing  Customer  Attention  to 
Information  Access 

The  Pick  environment  clearly  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  information  contained 
in  the  database  with  minimal  pn)gram- 
ming  and  maximum  organization. 
Microsoft’s  big  thrust,  its  “Information 
at  your  fingertips'  concept,  is  similar. 
As  actual  applications  that  require  u.'ier 
access  to  information  grow.  Pick  has  a 
large  opportunity  to  play  an  important 
role. 

THREATS  TO  PICK 

As  with  any  other  player  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  industry,  Pick  is  subject  to 
menace  from  within  and  without.  The 
threats  it  should  be  most  immediately 
concerrted  with  include: 


Pick  is  betting- its  future  on  links  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  UNIX.  IBM,  AT&T,  and  the  need  for 
user-friendly  inforrnation  access. 


Limited  MaHteting 

In  an  industry  where  making  the 
loudest  passible  noise  has  become  a 
key  .selling  requirement,  Pick  clearly 
is  not  shouting.  It  does  not  help  that 
the  word  “Pick"  does  not  show  up  in 
many  of  the  licensees’  marketing 
materials.  The  decision  by  more 
•aggressive  companies  to  bury  Pick 
under  a  tort  of  marketing  fodder  is 
clearly  a  cxincem.  Pick  must  respond 
by-  aggre.ssively  promoting  its  exis¬ 
tence  and  its  quality.  This  means 
spending  money. 


Slow  UNIX  Acceptance 

Pick’s  increasing  reliance  on  the  ’ 
UNIX  connection  ckjsely  ties  its  for¬ 
tunes  to  those  of  UNIX.  If  UNIX 
stumbles  in  its  march  toward  univer- 
.sal  acceptance,  Pick  will  also  feel  tlie 
pain.  IDC  expects  that  Pick  license 
sales  will  cx)ntinue  to  grow  based  on 
Pick  as  a  standalone  entity,  but  the 
largest  long-term  growth  will  come  if 
UNIX  succeeds.  What  can  Pick  do  to 
help  ensure  that  success?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  very  little.  However,  it  has 


Pick 


joined  UNIX  International  and  that 
,  can  only  help. 

Acquisition  of  Pick 

With  revenues  of  around  $25  million 
annually  .the  privately-held  Pick  is  not 
attractive  to  would-be  suitors  based  on 
its  financial  pnxspects,  However,  if  the 
company  were  bought  -  and  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  nt)t  for  sale  -  the  delicate  formula 
that  has  guided  it  since  its  inception 
could  be  irretrievably  altered  for  the 
worse.  Of  course,  a  well-managed 
acquisition  cx)uld  also  he  a  great  Ix^nefit. 

The  Large  Database  Suppliers 

Clearly  companies  such  as  Oracle, 
Microsoft.  Syba.se,  Ashton-Tate  and 
even  IBM  have  not  yet  cortsidered  Pick 
a  threat  to  their  sales  or  market  share. 
If  there  were  a  change  of  mind  and 
some  of  these  powerful  DBMS  vendors 
attacked  Pick  in  the  marketplace.  Pick 
coukJ  have  serious  problems — prob¬ 
lems  it  has  never  before  faced.  It 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to 


Pick  threats 

\ — 

_ / 

Rck  may  suffer  if  it  does  not  overcome  its  tra¬ 
ditional  disdain  for  self  promotion.  An  acquisi¬ 
tion  could  also  char>ge  the  company  for  the 
worse,  as  could  increased  competition  from 
the  large  DBMS  \wdors.  ■ 


ward  off  the  behemrrths  if  it  increases 
its  revenues. 

PICK  STRENGTHS 

There  are  many  things  that  are  right 
with  Pick,  or  the  environment  would 
not  have  grown  and  prospered  for  .s<j 
long.  These  strengths  are  the  key  to 
continued  future  growth: 

The  Pick  Design 

The  fundamental  design,  specified  25 
yc-ars  ago,  is  as  appropriate  tcxlay  as  it 
was  in  1965,  The  concepts  of  informa¬ 
tion  access  and  data  dictionaries  are  the 
building  blcKks  that  other  .systems  are 
ju.st  now  trying  to  add. 

Single  Vision 

Time  after  time,  IDC  has  .seen  that  the 
most  effective,  efficient  and  timely 
designs  are  controlled  and  managed  by 
either  a  single  individual  or  a  very  small 
grtmp.  In  the  Pick  case,  it  is  accurate  to 
say  Advanced  Pick  represents  25  years 
of  vision  by  Dick  Pick.  Because  his 
stewardship,  the  company  maintains  a 
clear  gc«l  and  a  definite  direclkm.  All 
the.se  pieces  add  up  to  a  competitive 
advantage. 

System  Efficiency 

St)melw)w.  the  incredible  efficiency  of 
the  Pick  environment  seems  to  be 
ignored.  With  OS/2  re<iuiring  4M  bytes 
of  memory  per  user.  Windows  needing 
2M  bytes  and  Apple’s  Multifinder  also 
consuming  2M  bytes,  it  i.s  amazing  to 
.see  this  elegant  multi-user  .system  sup¬ 
porting  65  on-line  u.sers  with  only  16M 
bytes.  For  smaller  environments.  Pick 
can  run  up  to  10  u.sers  on  a  640K  byte. 
286-based  machine. 

While  little  is  made  trf  the  fact  that  Pick 
will  run  under  configurations  not  .seen 
since  the  late  '70s,  IDC  believes  cus¬ 
tomers  who  prefer  to  buy  less  hardware 
will  be  attracted  to  the  Pick  solution. 


Pick  strengths 
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1^  ^ 
Pick  relies  on  its  prescient  design  to  survive  in 
today's  competitive  information  industry  envi¬ 
ronment 

Application  Base 

Even  though  many  (»f  the  Pick  appJi- 
c”aiions  are  vertically  oriented  fiw  small¬ 
er  firms,  there  are  t)thers  that  are  uni¬ 
versally  useful.  It  Is  important  to  realize 
most  of  these  applications  have  tx.vn 
anrund  long  enough  to  be  fully  tested 
and  delKJgged.  IIX:  believes  this  is  the 
kind  of  mature  iechnolo>»y  that  u.sers 
feel  mtksi  cxwnfoftahle  wiih^ 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Pick  envinmment  is 
<xie  of  a  handful  of  producis  that  can  lx* 
considered  a  cla.ssic  in  its  design.  Due 
lt>  its  many  strengths,  it  j.s  Ix'ticT  posi¬ 
tioned  today  than  ever  IxTore.  It  is 
especially  well  positioned  to  lake 
advantage  of  UNIX  and  other  rton-pn>-- 
prietary  systems. 

Tlx*  fact  that  Pick  Ls  end-user  rjrienl- 
ed,  and  is  desigrx*d  to  .solve  informatkm 
needs  outside  the  realm  of  program¬ 
mers  is  its  strongest  edge.  As  the  irulus- 
try  has  become  computer-rich  and 
infonnation-ptxjr,  the  need  for  the  Pick 
environment  ha,s  grown  exponentially. 


PICK  and  UNIX.  The  multi-user  business  management 
solution  from  Pick  Systems. 

This  union  of  two  industry  standards,  the  PICK  System  and 
UNIX®  System  V,  IBM’s  AIX  or  SCO  UNIX  386,  provides  PICK 
users  with  all  the  connectivity  and  interoperabili^  advantages  of 
the  UNIX  system  while  providing  UNIX  users  with  access  to  over 
three  thousand  PICK  multi-user  business  application  solutions. 

All  without  compromise. 

So  if  your  business  depends  on  supplying  your  customers 
with  a  better  business  solution,  perhaps  you  should  look  into 
doubling  your  standards  and  call  Pick  Systems  at  (800)  367-7425 
for  more  information. 


PICK 

SYSTEMS 


1691  Browning,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  261-7425 
PICK  System  and  PICK  are  registered  trademarks  of  Pick  Systems. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  in  the  US  and  other  countries. 
ADC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM.  SCO  UNIX  386  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc. 
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COMMENTARY 

Christopher 

Lindquist 

Time  to  turn 
up  the  heat 

It’s  becoming 
harder  to  trust 
the persona] 
computer  soft¬ 
ware  industry. 
What  once 
seemed  to  be  a 
vibrant  market  full  (rf  quality- 
conscious  competitors  vicious- 
iy  trying  to  outdo  one  another 
has  become  a  rundown  and  list¬ 
less  arena  based  more  on  mar¬ 
keting  than  products.  S(rftware 
often  arrives  well  after  sched¬ 
uled  release  dates,  without 
promised  functionality;  what 
functionality  is  provided  is  of¬ 
ten  so  buggy  as  to  make  a  “use  at 
your  own  risk"  sign  seem  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Ashton-Tate's  Dbase  IV 
Version  1.0  was  oneof  tbe  most 
notable  examines  of  this  trend. 
The  product,  since  succeeded  by 
Version  I.l,  was  so  unstable 
that  some  consultants  refused  to 
take  contracts  requiring  its  use. 
Asbton-Tate  ishu*  from  alone. 
Microsoft’s  latest  version  of 
Windows  has  many  users  en- 
thralled  —  but  also  has  bulletin 
boards  crawling  with  reports  of 
disk-threatening  problems. 

Nantucket  Software’s  Clip¬ 
per  5.0  is  a  great  product  by 
most  accounts  —  if  you  manage 
to  install  it  and  get  past  tbe  typos 
in  tbe  "Getting  Started"  guide. 

Continuedon  page  73 


Apple  looks  at  second-sourcing 

As  market  share,  earnings  slip,  Apple  considers  a  once-unlikely  option 

sent  another  step  in  a  series  of 

&  Co.,  an  investment  house  in  have  confessed  disappointment  moves  to  get  Apple  computers 
SanPrandSco.  with  tbe  machinf,  out  tbe  door  quickly.  During  the 


BYJAMESDALY  o  c  .  •  ■ 

cwsTiVF  SanFranaSco.  with  tbe  machme. 

The  result  of  this  mind-set  The  move  could  be  extended 
CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  If  an  Ap-  was  a  sluggi^  product  introduc-  to  notebocdc  portables  in  a  mar- 
pie  Computer.  Inc.  employee  tion  pace  that  firustrated  users,  ket  that  is  also  growing  tremen- 


thtbemachiDe.  out  tbe  door  quickly.  During  the 

Tbe  move  could  be  extended  past  two  years.  Ap^  executives 
notebocdc  portables  in  a  mar-  have  reorgam^  operating 
t  that  is  aiao  growing  tremen-  units,  reconfigured  manufiKtur- 


had  poked  his  hand  in  the  air  at  a  "For  a  company  that  has  a  repu-  dously.  Although  Apple  Chief  ing  facilities  and  streamlined  tbe 
staff  meeting  two  years  ago  and  tation  for  bei^  an  innovator.  Executive  Offii^  John  ScuUey  desi^proceas. 


suggested  that  the  company  look  they  often  seem  to  miss  their  would  not  discuss  tte  possibility 
beyond  its  own  four  for  a  chaiKe  to  be  the  first  one  out  of  ofasecond-sourdngdeal.behas 
partner  to  manufacture  impor-  tbe  gate  with  a  new  product,"  acknowledged  that  there  are  no 


would  not  discuss  tbe  possibility  Analysts  said  sudi  moves  are 
ofasecond-sourdngd^.behM  necessary  for  Apple,  which  has 
admowledged  that  there  are  no  seen  Ha  share  of  the  PC  market 


tant  S3rstem  components,  the  sit-  said  Bill  McCloud,  document  "sacred  oiws’’ at  Apple  and  that  fall  from  nearty  15%  to  about 
uation  could  have  turned  ugly.  puUications  systems  manager  at  the  miniaturization  processes  10%.  acanding  to  Dataquest. 
Today,  that  person  might  be  the  Jet  PropuJsioo  Laboratory.  needed  to  craft  a  notebook  com-  "Second-eourciiv  may  be  a  new 


considered  a  visionary. 


After  the  1954  arrival  of  the  puter  are  beyond  Apple’s  pre-  concept  at  Apple,  but  Apple  is 


With  market  share  and  earn-  Macintosh,  for  instance.  Apple  sent  capability.  going  to  have  to  assiimlate  a  lot 

sbppiog.  Apple’s  top  execu-  brought  forth  only  four  addition-  Ed  Btrss,  senior  vice-presi-  of  new  concepts  if  they  want  to 
lives  are  con^dering  a  broad  al  models  from  1985  through  dent  of  engineering  operations,  remain  conr^ritive,"  Rogers 

second-sourdng  project  that  1988.  Compaq,  meanwhile,  in-  also  indicated  that  there  is  a  said. 

could  put  tbe  spark  back  in  the  iroduced  four  new  models  in  _ 

firm’s  bottom  bne  and  offer  cus-  1987  and  four  more  in  1988,  a 

tomers  something  they  haven’t  pace  that  analysts  said  resulted  Mnn  m  flAfAnflQ  I  fit 

seeninyears  —  steady  enhance-  in  exceptional  sales  and  profits  iUdUlttll  Ud.l?llUO  Ijtf  wlUl  11] 

ments  to  tbe  Madnto^  personal  for  the  Houston-based  firm.  .  «  <  4  a  a  • 


computer  line  at  rapid  intervals. 
Apple  will  reportedly  work 


LoptofM  on  option 


with  Japanese  giants  Sony  Corp.  Observers  ssid  the  rapidly  ex- 
and  Toshiba  America,  Inc.  to  panding  laptop  market  makes  a 


Manzi  defends  Lotus’  fight 
to  protect  1-2-3  copyri^t 


andToshibaAmenca,  Inc.  tode-  panding  laptop  market  makes  a  BY  MTRiCU  keept;  national  had  infiinged  on  Lotus’ 

vdop  and  manufacture  its  next-  logical  first  choice  for  a  major  l-2-3copyrights(CW.Oct,221, 

generation  Macintosh  laptop,  a  second-sourdng  venture.  "O^  -  "Paperback  didn’t  just  appro- 

move  that  would  link  Ap{^  with  tbe  next  few  years,  portability  NEW  YORK  —  Breaking  a  long  priate  a  nunmaivi  here,  a  mm. 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
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experienced  players  in  a  hot  will  become  as  commerddly  sig-  silence  on  the  topic.  Lotus  De-  mand  there.  They  pretty  much 
m^et  in  which  it  has  thus  far  nificant  in  computers  as  it  now  is  vdopment  Corp.  President  and  ate  tbe  whole  thini^''  Ma^  said. 


only  managed  to  stub  its  toe. 

While  the  concept  d  second-  stereo  equipment,*’  said  Richard  Manzi  took  a  stab  last 
sourcing  has  long  played  an  inte-  Shaffer,  ec&or  of ‘Technologic  week  at  clearing  up 
gral  role  at  firms  such  as  IBM  Computer  Letter,'*  an  industry  what  be  called  the 
and  Compaq  Computer  Corp..  new^tter  in  New  Yoik.  The  controversy  and  mis- 
one  of  Apple's  cornerstone  te-  laptop  arena  is  expected  to  grow  understanding  sur- 
nets  has  always  been  that  its  ma-  16%  to  $2.75  biUioD  this  year,  rounding  Lotus’  ag¬ 


in  typewriters,  televisioos  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Jim  referring  to  1-2-3's  menu. 


nets  has  always  been  that  its  ma- 


understandmg  sur¬ 
rounding  Lotus’  ag- 


chines  be  wholly  manufactured  according  to  International  Data  {  gressive  protectkm  of 


within  its  own  facilities.  C<^  in  Framingham,  Mass.  its  spreadsheet  tech-  I 

"Apple  always  believed  that  ^  for.  Apple  has  fdled  to  take  nology.  I 

designing  the  ri^t  product  was  advantage  of  the  uptick.  Tbe  ex-  A  U.S.  district  * 

more  important  tl^  time  to  pensive  Macintosh  Butable  has  judge  in  Boston  ruled 
market,"  said  Peter  Rogers,  an  foiled  to  catch  on,  despite  a  15%  recently  that  I^per- 
analyst  at  Robertson,  Stefdiens  price  cut  in  April  Apple  insiders  back  Software  Inter-  Lofwa  CEO  Manzi 


Lotus  has  separate 
but  siniilar  suits  pend¬ 
ing  against  Mosaic 
Software.  Inc..  Bor- 
lar>d  Intenuitional  and 
’The  Santa  Cruz  Oper¬ 
ation. 

Despite  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  contrary, 
tbe  software  industry 
is  not  about  to  be  tak¬ 
en  over  by  lawyers, 
TopageTB 


Micro  Focus 
Advanced  ANIMATOR 


The  best  COBOL  Debugger 
on  any  platform 


See  your  source  code  in  new  ways  and 
re-engineer  your  COBOL  programs  with 
Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMA  TOR 

MICRO  FOCUS’ 

A  Better  WayqfFrogramming^ 


S  Advanced  ANIMATOR  componcni  of  the  Micro 
Focus  COBOL/2  Worttench^  used  by  thousands  of 
profcsstonals  to  crcaie  industrial  Nttenfth  business 
appi  kalions  for  nuunframes  aid  PCs. 

S  Choose  A.SlMATOR's  'what  you  see  i*  whai  you 
wrote'  approach  to  (esidif  and  debu|ipng.  Waich 
your  program  eaccuic  and  «e  ewry  elemeni  and  n» 
s  aJuc  displayed  auMcnaucally.  Or.  step  through  your 
program  in  a  Ime-by-line  approach.  ^  - 


S  Query  any  dau  uem  and  chanpe  Ms  value.  Set 
pQsiiiORally  specifK  condnional  ht«ak>po«nis  as  wdl 
as  non-posittonal  coodmoRs!  bceak-poims.  Beset 
csccHiion  to  any  porai  m  the  program  Key  a  and 


CMCutr  any  vabd  COBOL  statement  dyiwnically  wMh 
animator's  do  facility.  You  ate  in  total  cormoi  of  your 
lesi  environmeni. 

V  The  Stnictare  ANIMATOR  module  dynamicaily  creates 
structure  chans  of  any  COBOL  prugrarn.  And.  it  highlt^iu 
cadi  module  as  il  cscculev  See  paragraphs,  sedioas.  and 

,  other  logica)  structutes  in  a  hkak  dtagratn  furmaL  Vww 
them  m  spin  soecn  mode  with  the  Ime-by-ltne 
ANIMATOR  display  in  the  nher  window. 

V  Analyaer^  measures  and  duplays  the  number  of  limes 
each  line  of  code  ctecuies.  Unexecuted  code  ix  highlighted. 

,  ANIMATOR  abo  has  a  visual  haciirackmg  facility  Iw 

/  iMcractiseienacmg  along  iheexeeolion  path 

^  COBCX,  Source  InforTaatioo^  (CSI)  ts  another  feature 
within  ANIMATOR.  I'ltlirmg  CSI,  you  can  locaae  any  dau 
Items  and/or  procedures  that  woe  not  explicrtly  lefcrenccd 
Get  a  dead-data  arulysts  and  siausim  showing  the  number 
nf  times  each  paragraph  name  is  invoked,  whete  M  is 
invoked  from,  and  what  pmeedute  u  mvoies  CSI  will  also 
show  ytai  a  CALLed  sub-program  tree  siniciure  arol  a  copy 
nie  stnictwie 

for  moftinfonTmtktn  on  Advanced  AtdUATOR 
and  the  other  mcfo  Focus  COBOL  too/s. 
cat/  u$  today  at  or  415-B5B4161. 
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In  1984,  introduced  the  first  Macintosh*  on  the  simple 
premise  that  people  shouldn’t  have  to  learn  to  work  with  com- 
puteis.  Confuters  should  learn  to  work  with  people. 

Tbda^  Macintosh  is  still  the  only  conputer  system  designed 
fixxn  the  chip  up  on  this  principle. 

M^while,  other  computer  con^anies  are  scrambling  to 
make  their  conventional  technolc^es  emulate  what  is  still  unique 
about  Macintosh.  But  no  other  personal  computer  comes  close 
to  matching  the  record  of  stability  consistency  and  innovation 
enjoyed  by  the  Apple  Macintosh. 

At  $995*the  ainpulEr  oeopfe  actually  use 
can  be  useobyalot  more  people 

Wfeie  now  introducing  three  new  Macintosh  personal  cranput- 


ers.  At  prices  that  make  powerful  computer  technology  not  only 
accessible,  but  affordable  as  well. 

Tbgether,  they  put  much  of  the  power  of  our  most  advanced 
computers  into  our  least  expensive  ones. 

IteMadnlDsh  Classic' 

It  has  everything  that  makes  a  Macintosh  a  Macintosh. 

Built-in  networking  A  SuperDrive"'disk  drive,  which  reads  both 
Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  files. 

And  a  $999'  price  that  includes  the  built-in  monitoi;  1MB  of 
RAM,  keyboard,  mouse,  and  system  software. 

Tlie  40MB  hard  disk  is  optional. 

Its  processor  is  an  8  MHz  68000  chip.  And  it  outperforms  even 
its  popular  predecessor,  the  Mac*SE. 


- Trnfirriv'mmllmin-iiiciaiiirtrBiwirtji/.lMJi^ 


erybodycan 

honemMpiaffiM^ 


Uci,  and  the  Madntodj  life.  Have  we  kfi  anybody  out? 

TlielVIadnlDshljC 

The  new5  low-cost  Macintosh  LC  introduces  the  exquisite  qual¬ 
ity  of  Macintosh  color  and  graphics  to  a  new,  wider  world. 

With  its  16  MHz  68020  processor,  it  runs  all  the  thousands  of 
Macintosh  programs  at  impressive  speed.  And,  with  an  optional 
i^e’ne  Card,  it  runs  thousands  more  ^ple  II  applications  as 
well.The  Macintosh  LC  expands  by  adding  a  card  to  its  standard 
slot.  A  40MB  internal  hard  drive  is  standard. 

A  built-in  video  chip  runs  either  an  Apple  monochrome  or 
low-cost  color  monitor— without  adding  a  video  card. 

And  the  Macintosh  LC,  like  the  Mac  Ilsi,  even  lets  you  record 
your  voice  and  other  sounds  into  the  computer. 

Which  will  soon  make  voice-annotated  E-Mail,  spreadsheets, 
and  tutorials  a  standard  Macintosh  feature. 

Fatw  WOOt^iofvtaitSOOmidhnnSmvSOO.  whAwtmlmaiiBof'ntTimhK.  Omftm 

fi^Boeml^twk(iTb»Hiang^nB.htc  £llmaaat\^mAviamliimBi<if\mtCaipaaun  Omc  o  'l 


TheMadnloshllsL 

Ihe  Macintosh  Dsi  is  a  powers  buildii^  Hock  fer  business. 
With  a  20  MHz  68(80  microprocessoi;  it  delivers  serious  number- 
crunching  at  the  most  attractive  possible  price. 

Into  its  sleek  package  are  ampiessed  all  die  powerful  essen¬ 
tials  the  Mac  n  line. 

Including  an  optional  32-bit  NuBus”slot  supporting  high- 
perfaroance  gr^cs  and  accelerate  cards. 

Along  with  advanced  networking  systems  like  Ethernet  and 
Tbkenddng  Hus  a  40  e  80MB  hard  drive.  Built-in  video  chips 
drive  four  difeent  Apple  monitors. 

This  is  aMy  show 

In  1984,  we  (feed  only  one  Macintodi.  As  of  today,  you  can 
choose  from  seven  difeent  models. 

And  althe^  they  include  some  (rf  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
sonal  con^ters  ever  made,  every  Macintosh  runs  with  the  same 
point-and-cli(i  simplicity 

The  way  a  cmiputer  system  should  work,  of  course. 

But  Macintosh  is  still  the  only  computer  system  in  the  world 
that  actually  works  this  way; 

ttdoesrtoostanythingtoask. 

With  one  call,  we’ll  get  you  to  someone  who  will  show  you  our 
most  affordable  new  computers;  Just  dial  8(X)-538-9696,  ext.  350. 

Now  that  everybody  can  afford  a  Macintosh,  come  in  and  find 
out  why  youie  going  to  want  one. 

The  potwrtobeyxirbesL’^iP. 

X  ei990MkC(mfmhK  JffU: 


This  manufacturer’s  order  processing  software  was 
developed  with  outdated-methods.  If  you  want 
modern  tools  for  developing  quality  software,  call 
KnowledgcWare.  Our  C^puter  Aided  Softw^ 
Engineering  (CASE)  tools  are  helping  thousands  of 
users  develop  better  software  in  less  time.  Ina 
Computerworld  survey,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 
best  by  a  wide  margin.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  EBM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  Knowledg^are 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  Knowlec^dWare,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  3(^. 

^  KjTKTwledgi^JtkiTe® 

The  World’s  Most  Comprehensive  CA^  Tool  Set™ 
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Word  of  perfect  E-mail  competition 

WordPerfect  Office  Version  3.0  is  more  than  an  appointment  scheduler 

With  the  release  of  Versioa  3.0,  sources  as  well  as  people.  Nodfi-  WordPerfect  Ofiice's  E-mail 
WordPerfect  Corp.'$  Wordper-  catioo  to  specified  users  includes  capabilities  are  competitive  with 
feet  Office  has  gone  from  b^g  an  alarm  and  message  that  will  stand-alone  E-mail  packages. 

an  appointment  scheduling  nov* _ 

elty  to  a  distributed  maH  and 
scheduling  tool  that  chaflenges 
stand-alone  electronic  mail  pac¬ 
kages  as  directly  as  k  challenges 
work  group  pacteges. 

Although  k  still  lacks  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  setting  recurring 
meeti^  for  a  whole  work 
group,  previous  limitations  such 
as  connectivity  and  improved  E- 
mail  functionality  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  successfully. 

WordPerfect  Office  runs  from 
a  49K-byte  resident  nmduie 
called  Shell,  which  functions  as  a 
memory  manager;  the  product 
also  supports  virtual  memoiy. 

Because  any  nHxlule  in  WordPer¬ 
fect  Office  can  remain  in  memo-  | 
ry  while  other  modules  and  appti-  i 
cations  are  accessed,  the  prod-  ' 
uct  offers  accessibility  and  ease  WordpwrfwctOffkw  Version S.0 adds E-mailto scheduling 


of  information  exchange. 

Oodiws  of  options 

A  GOTO  DOS  option  can  be  used 
to  inte^te  schedule-related  in¬ 
formation  with  other  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  fly.  There  is  also  a 
clipboard  that  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
tegrate  schedules  and  to-do  list 
information  with  files  fi-om  other 
apfriicatkms  and  WordPerfect 
Office's  own  mail  system.  Word- 
perfect  Office  Version  3.0  re¬ 
tains  the  function  key-based 
WordPerfect  interface. 

A  series  of  utilities  is  included 
with  the  product,  such  as  a  file 
manager,  a  macro  editor  for 
WordPerfect  products,  a  pro¬ 
gram  editor  and  a  multimodule 
calculator.  WordPerfect  Office 
also  includes  a  notebook  that 
functions  as  a  shared  database. 

Unlike  more  bare-bones 
schedulers,  WordPerfect  CK- 
fke's  scheduler  manages  re- 

Reviews  are  cooipded  from  Btformation 
supplied  by /w/worM. 


Messages  can  be  sent  encrypted 
or  passirord  protected,  and  car¬ 
bon  copies  are  supported.  Bhnd 
copying  to  other  users  is  provid¬ 
ed,  and  messages  can  be  given 
pnorities.  Both  personal  and 
shared  user  lists  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  messaging,  and  mes¬ 
sage  notification  shows  op  over 
other  applications. 

The  E-mail  capabilities  in¬ 
clude  such  significant  extras  as 
status  monitoring  and  retraction 
of  group  nressages.  In  addition, 
WordPerfect  Office  can  be  set  up 
to  sp^  check  both  incoming  and 
arched  mafl  messages. 

WordPerfect  Office’s  docu¬ 
mentation  consists  of  a  short 
system  administrator's  guide 
ttot  explains  the  user  ID  man¬ 
agement  system  and  a  well-in¬ 
dexed,  three-ring  user  guide  that 
includes  iUustrations  and  a  tuto- 
riaL  There  are  well-organized 
quidc-reference  pamphlets  and  a 
complete  on-line  Help  system. 

There  is  a  toll-free  support 
hne.  a  Cmnpuserve  biUtetin 
board  and  a  newsletter.  Support 
is  available  from  7  a.in.  to  6  p.m. 


Price:$49Sortl496 


•  BmiI  MR  Hvr  ptf 

e  Eirv 


I  I 

Mountain  Standard  Inne,  md 
extended  and  corporate  support 
is  available  from  knowled^able 
technicians. 

The  five-user  version  of 
WordPerfect  Office  costs  $49S 
and  the  20-user  version  costs 
$1,49S.  WordPerfect  Office  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  is  a  fully  developed  work 
group  package  with  an  interface 
and  features  set  that  can  actually 
integrate  co-workers.  Its  mail 
system  alone  is  very  useful 

WordPerfect  Corp.,  1S5S  N. 
Technedogy  ff^y,  Orem.  Utah 
84057.(801)225-5000. 


pop  up  over  other  applications. 

WordPerfect  Office  now  sup¬ 
ports  wide-area  networks 
through  asynchronous  commu¬ 
nications,  gateways  or  network 
connections.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  new  gateways  is  a 
Message  Handling  System  gate¬ 
way  from  Action  Technologies 
for  Novell,  Inc.  networics.  ' 

WordPerfect  Office  users  can  [ 
communicate  with  other  E-mail 
systems  such  as  IBM’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  and  Distrib¬ 
uted  Office  Support  System, 
MCI,  facsimiles.  VAXAHilS. 
CompuServe  and  Telex.  The 
product  also  has  Retix  X.400, 
MCI  and  Easytink  gateways  and 
su(^}orts  put^  electronic  mail 
standards  sudi  as  MCI  and  West¬ 
ern  Union. 

A  Fax  gateway  is  on  the  way 
and  PC  WordPerfect  Office  will 
soon  be  able  to  communicate 
across  platforms  with  An>le 
Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh 
WordPerfect  Office  users. 


Micrografx  maintains  market  charisma 

With  the  recent  release  of  (^-  worksheet  for  making  a  numeri-  its  most  significant  improvement 
risma,  Micrografx,  Inc.  keeps  cal  chart  or  directly  import  a  is  in  its  text  chart  capabilities, 
pace  with  the  extremely  compel-  piece  of  clip  art  fitm  a  Ulvaiy  of  Now  a  Text  dtart  toolbox  icon  is 
itive  charting  and  presentation  more  than  2,200  images.  available  with  eight  default  tem- 


t;r  \  vov  \  r  ^  vra\'r  \  t  x 


itive  charting  and  presentation  more  than  2,200  images.  available  wkb  eight  default  tem- 

graphics  market.  Like  its  predecessor,  Graph  plates  and  additional  custom 

C^harisma's  noain  scr^  fea-  Plus,  C^harisma  provides  a  w^  templates  for  specific  output  de- 
tures  ruler  lines  that  frame  the  selection  of  mimefic  charts,  but  vices. 

drawing  area  and  - ^ -  — .  These  temolales 

todbox  icons  that  contain  defauh  bul- 

run  down  the  left  in¬ 
side.  The  drawing 
area  can  be  expand- 
ed  into  midti^ 
pages  with  an  image 
on  each  page. 

A  master  page  j 

groups  all  of  the  im-  ^ 

ages  together  into  ' 

small  thumbnail 
views.  Frmn  this 
drawing  screen,  us¬ 
ers  can  cue  up  tem¬ 
plates  for  making  a  I — Corp.  Wndows  3.0 
text  duirt,  pop  up  a  Qiorismo  Ists  users  season  charts  mtth  graphics  To  page  73 


These  templates 
contain  defauh  bul¬ 
lets,  headings,  foots 
and  colors.  Once 
picked,  the  template 
fills  the  drawing 
page. 

Charisma’s  text 
editor  is  used  to  add 
the  text  Other  tool¬ 
box  icons  let  users 
import  art  or 
create  a  numeric 
chart,  (^harisina  sup¬ 
ports  the  Mkrrosoft 
Corp.  Wndows  3.0 
Topage73 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Drvelop  •uil  sc.jle  DB^  .^pplir.THonj,  on  yOur  PC' 
Jo>n  mr  inctus.iMdb  of  082  apvfiop->rs  diroddy 
tu'tif'Mxiq  iiom  ihL’  pfOduciixiy  qd'ns 
Pv  ><08  '.Vp'hppn'rh  to'  OB2 

■*08  ui<t '  •;»  ’00  082  ccmpniip),-  SOL  DB(2S 

mO  COBOL  pf<'CO'npiiMr  im  you'  PC  -  , 

/,iin  M’C'O  Focu^  COBOL  2  ’.VOfhPfncn 

■I'd  <!',  '.1^  uRtcfjii  t.ii  It. I, .  d'-vf inpniM.it 

Mi.l!  ClevOIOpniir.I  .  .lie  h.-  -.uppij'tt'd  b\  tf'- 

•iDB  '--OL  Sn'vo'  '  MS  DOS  'JN'» 


Tni'  oniv  iDOi  :^^.al^£lbl«’  tn,j!  close'v 

(-nrii.itih  to  IBM  s  062  ’o  -I'tov/  .tppnc.-i'io'  • 
on  '»•(  PC  »a  bt  i  ;• 

M'l.-  ,vctr>  ■  Mir  .>>  no  n-.:irj;f,,-,,i,or. 


Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PC? 


Call  (301 1  779-6030 

XOO  SvsU?iTes  Inc 
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And  since  Windows  3.0  has  a  3.0  has  been  optimized  for  machines 
modular  setup  program,  a  single  copy  with  1-2  m^abytes  of  RAM,  it  will  go 
now  memorizes  every  user  configura-  a  long  way  tow^s  protecting  your 
tion  on  the  network.  Which  means,  so  hardware  investment 
to  speak,  one  size  fits  all.  Call  (800)  323-3577  Depar^nt 

Furthermore,  Windows  3.0  has  L21,  for  a  backgrounder  that  outlines 
redefined  its  relationship  with  IBM*  how  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  could  ben- 
3270  emulation  programs.  Users  can  efit  your  corporation, 
now  download  corporate  data  and  We’re  certain  that  you’ll  agree 

,  easily  share  it  with  Windows  applica-  it’s  a  habit  well  worth  forming, 
tions.  Something  we  have  come  to  call  ^ 

peaceful  coexistence.  MkCfOSOMt 

One  last  point  Because  Windows  IVUking  it  all  make  sense 


m  festered  tradmar^andM2laBaitaSn^9mxttndWi$uiousaTetrademarh0fMkTosofiCoitontioH.  IBM isar^islmdtmdmaTkoflnlerm^ 


XEROX 


PubOsher  introduces  the  Gold  Series. 
It  simply  does  more,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


And  now  there  are  several  new  ways  to  look 
at  iL  Because  the  desktop  publisher  that 
does  more  for  you  now  does  it  all  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Gold  Series  introduces  new  Ventura 
Publisher'editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0,  and  OS/2  Presentation  Manager.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibility  with  hundreds  more  soft¬ 
ware  a^ications.  All  three  new  editions 
can  use  documents  from  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  2.0. 

IK»»aa— wraMkuhafarw. 

The  Gold  Series  gives  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertical 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  edit  and  proofread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windows-  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compatible  networks. 

Whether  you’re  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory  you’ll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTP 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
ptogr^  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series,  (800)  822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  228-8579  in  Canada,  lor  training 
information,  call  (800)  445-5554,  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 


Ventura  Publisher 
Gold  Series 

It  ainvriy  rfoas  mora. 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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Micro  orientation  of  SQLbase  helpfiil 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 


Gupta  Technology.  Inc.’s  SQL- 
base  database  server  ts  micro- 
cofitpuler-oriented,  so  it  offers  a 
potentially  less  imposing  ap¬ 
proach  to  corporate  database  de¬ 
sign  than  products  adapted  from 
mainframe  database  servers. 

SQLbase  runs  under  either 
DOS  or  OS/2.  !t  comes  with  a  C 
language  call  interne,  a  charac¬ 
ter-based  interface  for  DC^  and 
OS/2  and  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Win¬ 
dows  front  end.  It  supports 
ANSI  Level  I  SQL.  but  its  best 
features  are  those  that  are  not 
ANSI  Level  I-compatible.  Some, 
but  not  all,  of  these  extensions 
are  in  ANSI  Level  U  SQL. 

SQLbase  (vovides  ^ple  re¬ 
cord-handling  functions  in  a  set- 
based  environment.  It  lets  users 


Gi^ta  SQLImm  Server 
VerMon  4.0.4 
I  Price:S2.49S 

'  •  fttformance:  faor  - 

'  exceileot 

•  Documentation:  Unaccept- 
aite 

•  Eaaeaflesmiag:  SaUafactoiy 

•  Ease  of  use:  Good 

•  Erroc  handling:  ftM>r  -  good 

•  Support  Dxr  -  aatis&ctory 

•  Valoe:  Sttitfactory 


process  a  query  and  then  move 
to  any  record  in  the  answer  in 
any  order.  To  make  rt  easier  to 
program  interactive  database 
access,  Gupta's  SQLbase  eogme 
supports  8  variety  of  locking 
mechanisms  and  an  implementa- 
tioo  of  “scrcdlable  cursors." 

The  four  related  lock  levels 
are  Read  Repeatability.  Cursor 
Stability,  Read  Only  and  Release 
Locks.  Read  Repeatability  puts  a 
shared  read  lock  on  all  the  pages 
accessed  with  a  query.  Cursor 
Stability  locks  only  the  page  of 
data  that  the  server  is  currently 
using  in  order  to  process  a  query. 
Read  Only  mode  causes  the  serv¬ 


er  to  take  a  snapshot  of  data  in 
read-only  mode.  In  Release 
Locks  mode,  data  is  not  locked 
between  the  time  it  is  read  and 
the  time  the  database  is  updated. 

SQLbase  has  most  of  the  ba¬ 
sic  relational  features  inherent  in 
SQL.  including  the  use  of  an  on¬ 
line  catalog  that  can  be  examined 
using  SQL  and  tables  and  col¬ 
umns.  However,  some  impor¬ 
tant  relational  features,  such  as 
referential  integrity,  are  not  sup¬ 
ported.  Addition^y,  Gupta’s 
cost-based  query  optimizer  is 
weak. 

SQL  cursors  keep  a  user’s 
place  when  he  is  sifting  through 
the  answer  to  a  query.  They  also 
serve  as  a  software-based  com¬ 
munications  link  between  client 
and  server.  Because  ANSI-stan¬ 
dard  SQL  cursors  can  only  move 
forward  through  the  data  ope 
row  at  a  time,  Gupta  includes  Re¬ 
sult  Set  mode,  which  lets  users 
access  virtually  any  row  in  any 
order  when  the  answer  to  a  que¬ 
ry  is  fetched. 

Result  Set  mode  works  in 
conjunction  with  Restriction 
mode,  which  provides  a  quick 
means  of  refining  the  selectiOT  of 
records  in  a  result  set  without 
having  to  go  back  and  reissue  a 
query  on  the  entire  table. 

Simutfon^oua  coniMctfon 

A  single  SQLbase  application  can 
connect  a  number  of  cursors  to  a 
database  simultaneously,  and 
each  cursor  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
cess  a  different  request,  be  it 
query,  update,  insert  or  other, 

SQLbase  shines  in  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  speed  remains  almost  flat 
boro  one  station  to  24.  Only 
when  transaction  processing  is 
combined  with  oth^  update  and 
insert  operations  does  SQLbase 
show  any  significant  degradation 
in  performance. 

SQLbase  does  not  support 
some  of  the  advanced  features 
found  in  other  products,  such  as 
stored  procedures,  triggers  and 


two-phase  commit,  but  it  does  al¬ 
low  users  to  store  commands  in 
precompiled  formats  and  chain 
commands  for  batch  executiOD. 

The  latest  release  of  SQLbase 
is  Version  4.0.4.  The  dooimen- 
tation  consists  of  the  manual  for 
VersioD  3.4  with  three  sets  of  er- 
ror-flUed  release  notes.  The  in¬ 
dex  is  weak,  covering  only  the 
oldest  version  of  the  manual  Ex¬ 
amples  are  ambiguous  and  leave 
many  questions  unanswered. 

Ihe  documentation  is  the  big¬ 
gest  impediment  to  learning  the 
SQLbase  C  language  call  inter¬ 
face,  but  SQLbase  is  actually 
very  easy  to  install  and  equally 
easy  to  get  working. 


Micrografx 
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Dynamic  Data  Exchange  facility 
as  well  as  the  Windows  Qip- 
board.  It  makes  intelligent  use  of 
the  Windows  3.0  internee. 

Charisma  is  faster  at  popping 
up  dialog  boxes  and  displaying 
menus  than  the  usual  Windows 
packages,  but  its  drawing  speed 
is  a  bit  sluggish.  It  inchid^  a 
wire-frame  mode  for  better 
speed,  and  Hallows  users  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  without  waiting  for 
redraws  to  be  completed. 

Data  for  numeric  charts  can 
be  entered  either  by  keyboard  or 
by  importing  files 

ccMiimoo  spreadsheet  pro¬ 
grams.  Charu^’s  numeric 
chart  styles  include  area  charts, 
borizoo^  and  vertical  bar  charts 
and  data  tables. 

More  than  one  chart  can  be 
overlayed,  stacked  or  arranged 
on  ooe  screen.  Most  charts  have 
a  three-dimensionaJ  option  with 
a  variable  per^iective. 

Unfortunat^.  Charisma 
omits  the  capabdHy  to  pbee 
standard  error  bars  on  charts.  It 
also  does  not  have  a  broken-bar 
option,  and  it  could  use  more  ba¬ 
sic  mathematicai  spreadsheet 


SQLbase  supports  transac¬ 
tion  logging,  rollback  and  auto¬ 
matic  roll-forward  recovery. 
SQLbase  also  suppwts  save 
points,  which  allow  users  to  roQ 
back  to  intermediate  poiitts  in  a 
transaction. 

Two  methods  of  on-line  back¬ 
up  are  available:  One  takes  a 
snapshot  of  the  database  and 
logs.  The  other  lets  users  back 
up  the  database  at  a  given  point 
and  ardlive  the  transaction  logs. 

SQLbase  can  also  allocate 
disk  space  dynamically.  Howev¬ 
er.  Gi^  does  not  supply  a  utili¬ 
ty  for  recovering  a  datab^  that 
might  become  corrupted  if  the 
system  foils  at  the  moment  addi- 
tionaj  file  span  is  allocated. 
Moreover.  ^Lbase  lumps  all 
possible  disk  errors  into  a  single 


functions  such  as  calculation 
of  smoothed  averages,  means, 
standard  deviitkms  and  data  fre- 
quenoes. 

With  Charisma,  text  charu 
are  assembled  from  the  supplied 
temidates.  Bulleted  charts  use 
graphics  symbeds  as  bullets, 
making  it  possible  to  resize  or  re¬ 
color  ibm  at  will.  Charisma 


Micrografx  ChariMBui 
Vcrakc2,0 

_ Pria:$496 _ 

•  Documefltxtian:Vefy  good 

•  Ease  of  leacniag:  G(^ 

#  Ease  of  tae:  Vcfy  good 

•  Error  handing:  Very  good 

•  SiqgNirt:  Good  •  very  good 

•  Vidue:  Verygo^ 


comes  standard  with  a  first-rate 
selectkm  of  text  fonts.  All  fonts 
can  be  resized,  recolored,  rotat¬ 
ed  or  converted  to  graphic  sym¬ 
bols  and  edited. 

There  is  no  buitt-in  orgamza- 
tknal  chart  routine.  The  blank 
orpuuzation  framework  has  to 
be  imported  as  dip  art.  Charisma 
also  does  not  provide  defeated 
speaker's  notes  or  audience 
handout  facilities. 

Charisma  is  closer  to  a  chart- 
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Of  course,  Lotus  has  a  record 
for  product  prognostication  that 
rivals  government  cootractors. 

You'd  think  the  seeming  del¬ 
uge  of  such  problematic  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  bringing  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry,  or  at  least  the 
offendmg  vendors,  to  a  hah.  It 
isn't.  WhOe  firms  in  other  high- 
tech  areas  fight  recession.  Soft¬ 
ware  Publishers  Association  re¬ 
pots  paint  an  ever-rosy  reve¬ 
nue  pidure  for  PC  software. 

V^’s  to  blame  for  this  situ¬ 
ation?  Profit-fottened  vendors 
swarming  with  executives 
ready  to  puD  the  ripcords  on 
their  gol^  parachutes  if 
things  get  too  tough?  Marketing 
and  sales  departments  making 


pillow  talk  with  buyers  to  gel  a 
sal^  I  say  it’s  none  of  the 
above.  I  blame  the  users. 
They're  taking  all  the  abuse  the 
software  industry  is  giving  them 
and  b^^g  for  more. 

Dbase  IV  Version  1.1  is  a 
dramatic  improvement  over  the 
previous  release,  but  it  is  still 
several  steps  behind  state-of- 
the-art.  A  compiler  is  the  stuff 
of  future  versions,  and  tests 
show  that  Dbase  foils  far  behind 
such  products  as  Fox  Software's 
Foxbase  aixi  Borland’s  Paradox 
in  operational  speed.  Maybe 
Ashton-Tate  can  jump  back  in 
with  the  technologic^  leaders, 
but  its  recent  record  doesn't 
make  that  a  good  bet  So  why  do 
users  keep  bolding  on? 

It  is  often  user  inflexibility 
that  allows  vendors  to  prodt^ 
poor  products  and  take  forever 


to  fix  them  (some  even  have  the 
gall  to  charge  an  "upgrade" 
fee)  while  still  washing  their 
profits  soar.  Granted,  after 
spending  thousands  of  dottars  ac¬ 
quiring-  and  training  a  Dbase 
programmer  or  taldng  the  time 
to  train  yourself,  developing  ap- 
pticatioos  and  training  end  users 
to  operate  them.  H  may  seem 
to  grab  another  product 
off  the  sb^  and  start  over. 

Some  companies  have  done 
this,  thou^.  and  profited  fiocn 
H.  In  foct.  Ashton-Tste's  abp 
openal  what  was  once  only  a 
crack  in  the  PC  database  mar¬ 
ket  to  full-fledged  racbehood. 
Several  smaller  vendors  buih 
their  market  shares  while 
was  in  the  repair  shop.  Nearly 
two  years  later,  however,  Dbase 
stai  holds  the  lead  in  the  PC  da¬ 
tabase  market.  Ashton-Tate  led 


with  its  dun  and  was  tagged, 
but  users  waited  out  a  10<ount 
long  enough  to  make  the  most 
crooked  boxer  blush. 

I^rhaps  a  cooqany  the  size 
of  Ashton-Tate  going  down  for 
the  count  would  roose  the  ven- 
(kws  from  their  profit-induced 
stupor.  But  maybe  H  wouldn't 
even  take  sometlung  that  dras¬ 
tic.  Maybe  something  positive 
would  happen  if  more  usera  be¬ 
gan  teUing  their  sales  represen¬ 
tatives,  "We've  been  testing 
similar  products  from  The  Oth¬ 
er  Guys,  and  they  do  X,  Y  and  Z 
DOW.  ff  you  can’t  do  (hat,  we 
have  alternatives."  This  would 
be  aided  by  a  few  more  vendors 
taking  the  Borland  route  of  ofor- 
Hig  low-priced  upgrades  to 
owners  of  competing  products 
and  a  few  more  users  taking 
them  up  on  the  offer. 


category — read/write  error. 

Technica)  siqiport  it  free  for 
90  dsys;  after  that.  H  costs  $300 
per  year  for  the  DOS  server  or 
$375  per  year  for  the  OS/2  serv¬ 
er.  Support  hoes  are  open  from  7 
a.ro.  to  5:30  p.m.  hicific  tune, 
and  there  is  a  buOetin  board  for 
support  questions.  Technicians 
are  acceptable. 

SQLbase  server  for  OS/2 
costs  $2,495  for  unJunited  users. 
The  DOS  version  costs  $ 1 .995. 

Developers  who  started  out 
on  microcomputers  will  find 
SQLbase  a  more  familiar  devel- 
opmeM  environment  than  those 
who  have  migrated  from  larger 
systems. 

Gupta  Technok)0es,  Inc., 
1040  Marsh  Road.  Menlo  IVk. 
Cahf..  94025.  (415)  321-9500. 


ing  package  than  a  presentation 
ps^ge.  Ahhou^  it  lets  users 
view  multiple  images  simolta- 
oeoiBly  and  reorder  these  im¬ 
ages,  it  does  not  have  true 
presentation/organizing  capabi¬ 
lities.  However.  Chansma's 
slide-show  features  are  very 
good. 

Charisma’s  output  support  is 
better  than  most  Windtms- 
based  presentation  packages. 

Charfoma's  manuals  are  ^ 
ral-bound  and  well  written  iMt 
could  be  improved  with  color  d* 
lustratioos  and  more  extensive 
indexes.  There  IS  anon-line,  con¬ 
text-sensitive  Helpfodbty. 

Even  users  wto  are  fomihar 
with  Windows  will  need  time  to 
learn  Charisma.  Novice  users 
may  be  a  bit  daunted  by  all  the 
options  and  features.  Ox:e 
learned,  however,  the  package  is 
fast  and  efficieoi. 

Mkrografx  (rffers  unlimited 
technical  support  Extended  sup¬ 
port  costs  $1 50  per  year.  Houn 
are  7  ajn  to  7  p.m.  Central  time. 
The  phone  Itott  are  not  tod  free. 
The  technicians  are  courteous 
and  provide  competent  answers. 
Charisma  lists  for  $495. 

Micrografri.  1303  E.  ArapaHo 
Road.  Richardson,  Texas. 
75081.(214)234-1769. 


Users  should  constantly  re¬ 
evaluate  the  reasons  why  they 
stay  with  fotterir^  products.  Is 
it  reaDy  the  cost  or  amidy  the  oh 
convenience  of  the  cooveraiop? 
Do  the  dtort-term  benefits  of 
stkkmg  with  a  platfonn,  even  if 
the  vendor  seems  to  have  de¬ 
serted  you  on  H.  outweigh  the 
kmg-tenn  gains  of  using  a  siqie- 
rior  product?  I'm  not  tryHig  to 
promote  jumping  ship  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  leak,  but  tbm’s  no 
reason  not  to  fomiliariie  youredf 
with  the  kfe  preservers. 

Something  needs  to  a 
fire  under  the  estabbsbed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PC  software  iodus- 
try.  They’ve  been  piling  on  the 
hiel,  but  H's  the  users  who  hold 
the  matches. 


UndquiWiisQHB^wWnwptfcapr 
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Perhaps  its  best  fea 


If  you  see  networking  and  multiuser  solutions  in  your  company’s 
future,  there’s  no  better  investment  than  the  NEC  BusinessMate'^ 
386/33E.  Because  it  gives  you  the  performance,  capacity  and  expand¬ 
ability  these  environments  demand. 

It  comes  with  4MB  or  SMB  of  RAM,  a  64KB  SRAM  cache,  and  room 
for  three  full-height  and  three  half-height  storage  devices.  Its  32-bit 

J  - - - - 

f 

EISA  architecture  accepts  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  cards  among  eight 


oc 


re  is  its  future. 


power  to  make  your  system  grow  and  change  as  your  needs  do.  Best 


of  all,  you^Il  have  a  system  that  offers  something  no  one  else  can  offer 


expansion  slots.  And  its  NEC  Host  Adaptor  supports  up  to  seven  SCSI 
devices,  for  increased  flexibility  with  no  sacrifice  in  performance. 

In  short,  with  support  for  thousands  of  applications,  you’ll  have  the 


at  any  price:  NEC.  Which  may  be  the  most  attractive  feature  of  all. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


NEC 
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City  cops  take  byte  out  of  crime 

Dallas  police  fores  adds  mobile  data  term  inals  to  its  anticrime  a  rsenal 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 
cvsTjvr 

At  10:40  pjn.  on  ao  Oppressively 
hot  late  summer  night.  Oalbs 
Mice  Officers  David  Vestal  and 
Don  Worsen  steer  their  patrol 
cruiser  toward  "Crack  AOey"  — 
their  nickname  for  a  rwrthwest 
OaOas  housing  proiect  known  as 
a  hotbed  for  drug  dealers.  When 
they  spot  several  men  congre¬ 
gated  on  a  sidewalk  ahead.  Ves¬ 
tal  looms  in  and  screeches  the 
car  to  a  stop,  scattering  the  men 
to  their  various  hiding  places  as  if 
Oeeing  a  live  grenade. 

At  the  same  time,  the  officers 
spot  a  suspicious  car  across  the 
street.  From  the  passenger  seat, 
^terson  qoicl^  enters  the  b- 
cense  number  into  a  formatted 
screen  on  the  cruan-'s  mobile 
data  terminal  “C’nian.  come 
back  stolen  for  me,  baby."  Ves¬ 
tal  says  as  W^terson  hits  the 
transmiikey. 

in  seconds,  the  terminal 
beeps  and  the  small  screen  glows 
with  the  car’s  registratioo  data, 
owner's  name  and  address.  But 
there  are  no  warrants;  it's  dean. 
"Damn,  not  tins  time,"  Vestal 
says. 

Cfhw  WghHisg  toots 

Every  day  and  night,  more  than 
1,000  pobce  officers  cruise  the 
streets  and  highways  of  Dallas 
with  computer  technology  on 
board.  EjKh  patrol  car  is 
equij^wd  with  a  mobile  data  ter- 
ndnal  from  Mobile  Data  Interna¬ 


tional.  Inc.,  in  Vukcouver,  B.C. 
Mounted  near  the  middle  of  the 
dashboard  and  linked  via  an  800- 
MHa  cePular  radio  frequency  to 
an  IBM  3083E  in  the  DaOas  City 
Hall  data  center,  the  terminal  is 
as  iDocfa  a  port  of  the  crime-frght- 
ing  arsenal  as  the  12-gaugeshot- 
gun  on  the  floor  next  to  it 

. work  the  crud  out  of  it. 
that's  for  sure,"  Vestal  says. 

The  mobde  terminab  are  just 
one  piece  of  a  taw  enforcement 
technology  infrastructure  that 
made  the  dty  of  Dallas  the  first 
munidpolity  to  win  a  Miners  in 
Leaderahq>  Award  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  InformatioQ  Manage¬ 
ment  |CW,  Aug.  61. 

Assistant  Mice  Chief  Lesbe 
Sweet  and  Director  of  Infonna- 
tion  Services  David  J.  Morgan 
were  honored  for  the  $10.2  mil¬ 
lion  crime-fighting  syston  that 
also  indudes  ceQubr  telephones 
in  patrol  can.  automatic  locatioo 
identificatiao  oo  911  calb  and 
camputertaed  fingerprint  match¬ 
ing.  It  is  informaticn  technology 
for  arhich  the  "payback"  is  mea¬ 
sured  in  murder  arrests  or  rape 
convictioos. 

Vestal  and  Waterson  have 
been  partners  for  about  two 
years,  a4iich  is  a  long  time  on  the 
Dallas  patrol  force.  Ute  dty  is  a 
tough  pla(%  to  be  a  cop;  the 
crime  rate  is  high,  potice/coni- 
munity  rdations  are  among  the 
most  volatile  in  the  U.S..  and  the 
department  was  rocked  recently 
by  the  indictinent  of  Mce  Chief 
Mack  Vines  on  a  perjury  charge. 

Vestal  and  l^terson  spend 
much  of  their  evening  patrol  on 


Harry  Hines  Boulevard,  a  broad 
avenue  where  prostitutes, 
known  by  name  to  the  officers, 
work  their  own  evening  shifts  in 
cheap  motel  rooms  or  cars  in  de- 
S0ted  parking  lots.  Cruising 
throu^  the  stiffing  beat  with  air 
conditioning  and  rock  musk  go¬ 
ing.  Vestal  and  Vbterson  make 
constant  use  of  their  on-board. 


check  licenses  without  voice 
coiTunimication  to  a  dispatcher 
has  doubled  the  number  of 
checks  that  reveal  a  warrant  on 
the  car  or  its  owner.  "We’d  nev¬ 
er  ask  a  dispatcher  to  run  as 
many  requests  as  we  do  now," 
Waterson  says.  "We'D  run 
makes  that  are  the  big  cars  to 
steal  around  here,  or  anyone  that 
just  looks  a  littie  out  of  place  for 
some  reason." 

If  a  car  is  stopped,  the  mobile 
terminal  can  give  the  approach¬ 
ing  officer  information  about 
whether  the  driver  may  be 


DaHat  cops  measure  mobile  terminal  paydack  in  felony  arrests 


on-line  computer  (ink. 

The  most  common  use  is  li¬ 
cense  plate  checks  for  stolen  car 
warrants.  At  7:15  p.m.  oo  the 
Stemnxms  Freeway,  Vestal  sees 
a  car  suddenly  veer  onto  an  exit 
ramp.  He  redtes  the  plate  num¬ 
ber  to  Vbterson,  wlw  immedi¬ 
ately  enters  it. 

The  car  comes  up  dean  on  the 
on-fine  query.  "Probably  just  a 
kid  without  his  license,”  Vestal 
says  with  a  sigh.  The  ability  to 


armed  or  dangerous.  On  this 
score.  Vestal  is  particularty 
grateful  for  the  terminals'  faster 
on-line  response  compared  with 
a  dispatcher's  need  to  run  the 
check  at  the  station  and  read  it 
back  over  the  radio.  "While 
you're  waiting,  you  could  be  in 
trouble,  and  that's  how  you  can 
get  killed,"  he  says. 

Throu^xMit  the  evening 
shift,  the  termiflal  screen  is  the 
officers'  information  link.  Each 


time  Ih^  return  to  the  car  after 
answering  a  caU  —  checking  a 
bursar  alarm,  for  example  — 
Waterson  logs  on  ytd  sees  a  list 
at  outstanding  calls  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  Top  pnority  calls  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  different  coIot.  The  offi¬ 
cers  can  k^  to  another  screen 
for  more  details  oo  a  particular 
situation,  or  ask  the  dispatcher 
about  it  verbally,  or  both.  They 
also  trade  messages  with  other 
patrcD  cats  — -dectronic  mad  oo 
the  roads. 

Since  the  terminals  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  1987.  Vestal  remem¬ 
bers  some  vivid  ex- 
ainj^  of  the 
technology  at  work. 
In  one  case,  he  and 
Waterson  responded 
to  a  report  o(  gun¬ 
shots  in  the  rough 
Crack  Alley  area  and 
found  two  prosti¬ 
tutes  had  been  shot, 
one  fatally. 

A  witness  had 
seen  a  bcense  plate 
number  as  the  gun¬ 
man  sped  away.  The 
computer  ch^  re- 
veakxl  that  the  car 
was  registered  in  the 
town  of  Bedford. 
Texas,  and  Bedford 
pobce  were  alerted 
on  the  chance  that 
the  culprit  would  return  to  his 
residence.  He<fid  —  and  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  murder  the  same  day. 

That  is  the  kind  of  challenge 
that  Vestal  and  Waterson  face 
^ly  often,  but  this  is  a  alow 
night  The  officers  decide  to  caU 
it  quits  about  11:30  p.ro.;  they're 
both  doe  in  court  e^y  the  next 
roontiDg  to  testify  in  a  drug  case. 
Before  returniog  to  the  statkm, 
however,  they  check  the  termi¬ 
nal  screen  for  any  new  calls. 


Manzi 
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Manzi  quipped  while  speaking 
before  the  New  York  PC  User 
Gn^  two  weeks  ago.  Oo  a  more 
serious  note;  he  stressed  that 
the  ootioo  of  intellectual  proper¬ 
ty  is  not  only  importarn,  but  that 
it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  software 
industry. 

"Our  industry  is  one  that  has 
been  built  by  creativity  and  inno¬ 
vation."  M^  said.  Noting  that 
the  main  purpose  of  a  cof^rigbt 
is  to  reward  and  encourage  inno- 
vatioo.  be  termed  as  “strange” 
<^ges  that  cof^right  protec- 
tioo  stifles  innovation  or  in¬ 
fringes  on  programming  free- 
(km. 

The  real  issues,  acetmfing  to 
Manzi,  lie  in  bow  best  to  reward 
creativity,  ensure  competition 
and  enrourage  the  continued  in¬ 
novation  on  winch  users  and  the 
uKkstry  depend. 

Mans  maintains  that  if  vari¬ 
ous  elements  in  new  software 
are  not  protected  by  copyri^t. 
smaU  developers  in  particular 
would  lose  out  "Without  copy¬ 


right  protection,  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  would  happen.  The  first 
time  a  developer  demonstiated 
an  attractive  new  product  at  (a 
trade  show),  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
grammers  . . .  would  quickly 
hiaker  down  to  create  th^  own 
versktts."  In  short,  be  said,  any 
big  developer  could  quiddy  put 
together  and  heavily  market  a 


W: 


BARE 
talking  about 
protecting  a 
complex  work,  not  just 
a  small  piece  of  work.” 

JIM  MANZI 

umis 


clone,  robbing  the  developer  of 
the  value  of  his  creative  efforts. 

The  end  result  of  this  dihited 
reward,  be  claimed,  would  have 
to  be  fewer  creators  and  fewer 
new  products;  thus,  users  would 
also  lose  out.  Consequently,  Lo¬ 
tus  sees  "nothiag  wrong  with 
standing  up  for  (its]  rights  in  a 


highly  competitive  market¬ 
place,"  be  said. 

Manzi  dso  pointed  out  that 
Lotus  "has  always  encouraged 
the  use  of  our  products  to  devel¬ 
op  other  products.  It's  in  our  in¬ 
terest  to  do  so."  As  be  noted,  1- 
2-3  has  spawned  a  whole 
submarket  of  add-ins.  add-ons 
and  other  related  paduges.  Lo¬ 
tus  is  not  against  anyone  taking 
1-2-3  and  putting  it  to  use  in  de¬ 
velopment,  be  said. 

"But  we  are  against  someone 
taking  the  core  of  our  product, 
marketing  it  as  part  of  their 
product  and  taking  money  from 
us.  That's  un^.  that’s  against 
the  bw.  and  that's  the  sort  of 
thing,  if  it  goes  unchecked,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  stifling 
innovatian."  Manzi  said. 

He  also  took  a  shot  at  the  pop¬ 
ular  euphemism  "look and  feel." 
calling  for  its  ban.  "That  unfor¬ 
tunate  phrase"  has  been  the  big¬ 
gest  single  source  of  ccxifusion  in 
the  udxile  debate,  according  to 
Manzi,  who  claimed  it  "conveys 
the  notion  that  what  is  at  issue  is 
highly  subjective  and  insubstan- 
tiaL" 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the 


Lotus  suits,  be  claimed:  "We  are 
talking  about  hundreds  of  tfifTer- 
enl  commands  that  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  a  particular  way.  We 
are  talking  about  protecting  a 
complex  work,  not  just  a  smaU 
piece  of  work  ...  or  every  bitle 
piece  of  a  command  structure. " 

The  industry  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  menu  commands 
and  structure  for  an  application, 
which  is  what  Lotus  says  it  is  try¬ 


ing  to  protect,  are  different  than 
the  ba^  idea  behind  an  appbea- 
tion  or  what  the  program  does, 
Manzi  coitf ended. 

So  how  much  can  you  copy.’  "I 
don't  know  the  answer  to  that," 
Manzi  admitted,  noting  that  the 
courts  as-  of  yet  do  not  have  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  either.  "It  is  a 
bit  like  Tustice  (Mter j  Stewart's 
famous  dictum  on  pornography: 
'I  know  it  when  I  see  it'  " 


MICRO  BITS 


USAF  leans  toward  Zenith 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  SUmdard 
Systema  Center  at  Gunter  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montgomeiy. 
Ala.,  eiqwcts  to  award  Zenith 
Data  SyAems  (ZDS)  the  con¬ 
tract  for  its  Standard  Software 
Requirements  Contract  1.  Esti¬ 
mated  at  $21.9  million,  the  poet 
is  to  be  awarded  in  November 
pending  approval.  ZDS  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  supply  more  than  300,000 
upgrades  to  19  software  pack¬ 
ages.  They  wiU  be  used  by  desk- 
t<^  computers  purchased  by  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  Army  and  De¬ 


fense  Logistics  Agency. 

Interactive  Systema  Corp.. 
which  markets  a  version  ctf  Unix 
System  V,  Rdease  3.2,  wiD  mar¬ 
ket  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3  Unix  System  V. 

CcHiipaq  Computer  Corp.  has 
signed  integration  agreements 
with  business  partners  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.,  Nov^,  Inc.  and  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operation.  Inc. 
These  pacts  proi^  joint  devel¬ 
opment  training  and  mariceting. 
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Get  the  real  diii^ 
fcr  the  price  erf  a  leprcducdcm. 


microLaser™  PS17  hom'Exas  Instruments: 
Thie  PostScript*  printing  for  only  $2,349* 


Now  you  can  afii>rd  the  ptwerful  font 
and  graphics  capabilities  of  the  indusny- . 
standard  PostScript  software  from  Adobe'^^ 
The  microLaser  PSI7  features  one 
Adobe  PostScript  printir^  so  you  don’t 
have  to  sede  for  an  imitation  that  costs 
about  the  same,  but  gives  you  less.  Plus, 
microLaser  offers  these  t)ther  advantages: 

17  Scalable  fonts.  Rency  to  get  you 
started.  If  you  need  more,  choose  the 
microLaser  PS35  model,  with  35  PostScript 
fonts.  Both  models  feature  the  new  Adobe 
ATM™  font  rendering  techriology,  which 
improves  the  quality  of  PostScript  fonts 
and  prints  them  significantly  faster. 

The  industry  standard.  With 
microLaser  and  Pos^cript,  you  can  access 
more  than  600  high-cjuality  typefaces  and 
over  4,000  software  applications.  It’s  also 
compaiiWe  with  the  HP  LaserJet'^  Series  II 
and  allows  you  to  switch  between  the  HP 
and  PostScript  modes  easily.  Rus,  you  can 
connect  microLasertoyour  PC,  Macintosh® 
or  virtually  any  type  of  computer  hardware. 


microLaser’s  paper  drawer  hdds  2 50  sheets 
—  and  it  conveniently  slides  inside  the 


printer  to  save  space.  An  optional,  second 
2 50'sheet  paper  drawer  and  envelope  feeder 
are  availaHe  for  extra  versatility. 

The  smallest  footprint  you’ll  find. 
At  only  13.4"  wide  and  14-2"  deep, 
microLaser  offers  what  BYTE  magazine 
calls,  “an  exquisitely  small  ftxxprintand  a 


compact  design,  destined  li>r  a  crampied 
desktop.’’** 

If  you’re  net  ready  for  PewtScript  yet, 
you  can  buy  the  standard  microLaser  for 
$1,799*.  Then  as  ytxir  needs  grow,  so  do 
microLaser’s  capaHlities  —  withexjt  ttxJs 
or  technicians.  Just  add  upgrade  boards 
for  PostScript  software,  more  memory 
and  optional  interifejes.  Or  i4ug  in 
microCartiidges  for  additional  fonts  and 
emulations. 

With  all  of  this  capabdity,  why  settle 
for  less  than  the  microLaser  with  PostScript? 

Call  us  for  additional  information  and 
the  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

1-800527-3500. 


,  Texas  ^ 
Instruments 


©1990TI 66109 

'TI  sugeested  list  price,  *  *  BVJE  Matjarine.  luly  1 990  ivmic.  niicn>Lir-.  r  is  a  tiaJcmaii;  TeJuu,  Instniments.  ATM  is  a  traJenuik  and  Adirfv  and  PustScrij^  ait  itvisttitd  fTaJemarfo  .>f 
Adobe  Systems.  Inc.  Laserjer  is  a  fwsten-d  trademark  tii  HwIen-Pxitird.  Inc.  Macinu».h  is  a  registered  fnKlem.ifinrf  Apple  Qimpuier.  Inc. 
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Introducing  Cooperationr 

The  Open  Enterprise  Integration  Environment 

Conventional  systems  have  spawned  islands  of  information  that  separate 
departments  and  impede  workflow  more  effectively  than  any  wall. 

The  answer  is  NCR  Cooperation.  Software  that 
integrates  the  general-purpose  applications  and 
platforms  in  your  organization  into  one  flexible, 
cooperative  system  with  a  consistent,  intuitive 
graphic  interface. 

Cooperation  benefits  everyone  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  lets  MIS  managers  integrate  multimachine,  multivendor,  multi¬ 
standard  environments,  with  the  tools  needed  to  create  and  manage  a 
complete  enterprise-wide  network. 

Its  Business  Information  Monitor  facilities  allow  executives  to  access  the 
entire  knowledge  base  of  the  enterprise  from  their  own  workstations. 

And  it  aids  software  developers  by  speeding  both  new  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  extension  of  current  mainframe  and  minicomputer  applications. 

Cooperation  allows  access  to  your  enterprise’s  resources  from  every  desktop. 
It  features  powerful  tools,  including  the  latest  in  distributed  object  technology, 
that  insulate  both  software  developers  and  users  from  the  complexities  of  the 
operating  environment.  Object-oriented  programming  lets  developers  reuse 
code,  easing  the  job  of  building  or  modifying  complex  programs.  And  reducing 
the  time  and  cost  of  development  and  training. 

Cooperation  can  set  your  organization  free  from  the  rigid,  hierarchical 
computer  architectures  of  the  past.  Free  from  dependence  on  the  vision  of 
a  single  vendor.  Free  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  as  you  see  fit. 

To  unleash  the  power  of  Cooperation  in  your  organization  today,  phone 
1-800-CALL  NCR. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


SCR  » the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corpotaiion. Cooperation  ha  trademark  of  NCR  Corpwation.  C  1990  SCR  Corporation. 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Unixsoftwara 


Unitecfa  Scftware,  Inc.  has  announced  a 

passwortmaiagementapdaiotnrfp^c^ 

afe  deagned  for  Uin-faned  sytems. 

UpMs  includes  transparent  paaswoid 
coot^  and  automatic  reporting  features 
that  provide  sytten  arimirmiratois  with 
more  security  for  their  Unix  qrstems. 
The  software  package  runs  on  DfgitaJ 
Equqxnent  Co^.  Sun  hCansystems, 
hic,  Hewtett-Kckard  Ca.  Unisys  Carp, 
and  other  phtfonns. 

Urenar  fees  range  from  $1,000  to 
$4,000.  dfpHKhng  on  CPU  sue  type 


of  Unix  version  supported. 
Unitedi  Software 
ISOO  Alexuider  BeU  Drive 
Beaton.  Va.  22091 
(703)264^301 


Development  tools 

Software  Products  International,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  Open  Architecture  Devel* 
opment  System,  a  C-bnguage  interfece 
that  enafaies  developers  to  incorpmate 
origi^  features  or  make  changes  to  the 
existing  ftmetions  and  ittertice  of  its 
Open  Access  m  database  oriented  multi' 
functioa  busmess  software  package. 


The  product  comprises  a  set  of  C  li- 
braries  that  provide  users  with  complete 
access  to  Open  Access  QTs  internal  rou¬ 
tines,  thereby  enabling  users  to  make  cus- 
tomiatiotts  to  Open  Access  Ill’s  modules 
and  applications. 

The  product  and  reference  library  can 
be  purchased  separately  for  $595  or  as 
part  of  the  Open  Access  in  Developer’s 
Tool  Kit  for  $995. 

Software  Products  lotematiofial 
1 0240  Sorrento  Valley  Road 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)450-1526 


Data  storage 

Mass  Microsystems,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  Opdpak.  a  magnetoHjptical  disc  drive 


designedfor  Apple  Conqniter,  Inc.  Madn- 
tosh  systems. 

The  product  provides  512M  bytes  of 
storage  on  a  removable,  rewritable  car¬ 
tridge  and  uses  a  noncontact  laser  read/ 
write  system  that  wiD  oot  deteriorate 
data,  regardless  of  how  often  the  data  is 
erased  or  lewiilten,  the  vendor  said.  It 
can  be  used  for  desktop  puUishing,  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  manufacUiring  and 
multimedia,  archival  and  backup  storage. 
It  costs  $4,349. 

Maas  Mioroa^tems 
Slow.  Maude  Avc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)522-1200 


Boarcl-laval  devicas 


“Scuba  tanks  are 
all  alike.  Buy  the  cheapest 
one  you  can  findr 


Floppy  disks  are  irK  all  alike.  For  vital  data,  some 
brands  are  simply  out  of  their  depth. 

But  you  can  breathe  easy  with  Dysan  100.  We  test 
100%  of  our  disks  and  certify  100%  to  be  100%  error 
free  over  100%  of  the  disk  surface. 

The  Dysan  I0(X  It’s  not  just  a  name.  It’s  a  measure  of  supenority. 


Dysan‘100 

100%  Better 


.  AST  Research,  Inc.  has  announced  a  16- 
bit  version  of  its  Soqnk  286  memory 
board. 

Features  indude  siq)port  for  e^qianded 
memory  spedfication  4.0  hardware,  flexi- 
Ue  memory  configuratioo  up  to  4M  bytes 
and  eayan^aMe  random-access  menxxy. 
An  optional  piggyback  I/O  modide  is  also 
included.  The  product  costs  $169. 
ASTReaearch 
P.O.  Box  19658 
16215  Alton  Pkwy. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92713 
(714)727-7960 

Ventek  Ckxp.  has  announced  a  video  digi¬ 
tizer  board  that  features  24-txt  color  ca¬ 
pability. 

The  VIP  640C  was  designed  for  use  in 
an  IBM  I^rsonal  Computer  AT  or  com-- 
patible  equipped  with  Industry  Standard 
Architecture,  an  Intd  Corp.  80286, 
80386  or  I486  process^;  and  IBM  Video 
Gra{ducs  Array-compatitte  disf^y  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  can  culture  640-  by  480-(«el 
resdutions  vnth  edm*  resdutions  of  up  to 
24  dts,  the  vendor  saxL 

The  product  has  a  list  price  of  $449. 
Ventek 

31336  VUCoUnas 

Westlake  Village,  Calif.  91362 

(818)991-3688 

Ward  Systems  Group,  Inc.  has  announced 
a  neural  netwevk  accelerator  board  based 
on  a  reduced  instuetkm  set  computing 
workstation  with  a  digital  signal  proces¬ 
sor,  running  at  25  million  floating-point 
operatkms  per  secemd. 

The  Neuroboard  can  run  Ward’s  Neur¬ 
oshell  sdtware  100  times  tiister  than  a 
20-MHz  Intel  Corp.  80386  processor 
equipped  with  a  math  a^ocessor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  veiKlor.  It  p^orms  multi¬ 
ple  overlapping  multiply/add  instructiems 
and  features  a  range  (k  memory  sizes. 

Prices  range  from  $1,695  to  $3,295. 
Ward  Systems 
245  W.  Patrick  St. 

Frederick,  Md.  21701 
(301)662-7950 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  has  introdw^ 
an  expert  system-based  apfdicatkxi  devel- 
cqxnent  tod  that  enades  users  to  create, 
distribute  and  tnainfain  tUrisinn-malring 
or  proUem-sotving  applications  in  work- 
grotq)  or  companywide  envirmunents. 

C^ommoolmowledge  runs  on  IBM  Bsr- 
sonal  (^puter  ATs,  compatides  or  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  Architecture-based  systems. 
The  product  is  available  in  two  packages: 

Continued  on  page  84 
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IF  YOU  FEEL 
TOO  BLUE, 
TURN  TO  RED. 

So  0  you  ote  y.oo.ed  a!  oemg  Do.uine  1  n\  the  oiiie.  oo  !; 
the  Red.  VV'th  ttie  DaCK'Hij  BASF  .and  Siemens. 

;t  s  one  of  the  strongest  co'o-t.  n  .  on'ontinn 


COMPAREX  Infon'nationssvstenie  Gnu^H 
GottlieD-Daimlei-Slr.  10 
D-6800  Mannlieim  1.  Geimany 
Phone  0049-621  -4009-0.  FAX  0049-621-4009-744 


COMPAREX:  The  Intelligent  Solution. 


We  send 
put  an 

this  smoke 
gets 

reason  Vm 

ife  third  call  to 

Hr\  phone  because 

“Can  I  take  a 
place  that  has  an 
business  calls  don’t 
AUDIX  no  message  is 
^^^f^^page  him  and  let  him  know 
tant  because  aliens  from  Andromeda  are 


C1990ATSr 


At  this  point  I’m  put  on  hold.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  if 


not  currently  suffering  the  indignity  of  the  hold  button. 


"“■fc™*  sy«eim  and  Centrex.  It  features  Caller  Routing,  Peisonal  Mailing  Lists,  and  a  host  of  other  features  you  ll  find  ii 
THE  ATST  CATALOG—  Por  more  information  or  a  free  catalog  call  1 800  2A7-1212,  Ext  111.  In  Canada  call  1 800  387fil00.  ’ 


up  satellites  like  flowers  to  strangers.  On  one  we 
electronic  greeting  card  and  addressed  it  to  infinity, 
occurs  to  me,  what  if  the  people  who  might  get 
signal  from  planet  Earth  aren't  around  when  it 
What  if  they're  in  a  meeting?  And  the  only 
thinking  this  is  became  I'm  on  the  tenth  ring  of  the 
this  supplier  when  someone  finally  answers  the 
the  ringing  noise  is  ruining  his  lunch.  He  says, 
message?"  And  I  say,  'Tell  Ray  he  needs  to  work  for  a 
AUDIX  System  from  AT&T.  Tell  him  75%  of  all 
reach  their  intended party  on  the  first  try.  But  with 
missed.  Tell  him  AUDlX  features  outcalling  that  can 
important  messages  are  waiting.  And  this  is  impor- 
trying  to  reach  him  and  they  may  not  call  back. ..." 
there  is  intelligent  life  somewhere  in  the  universe,  it  is 

Sakt 

The  right  choice. 
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Cnmtimwtdfnm  ptjtSO 
A  defetapneot  cianponeiS 
($950)  ipdada  ■  set  of  afvica- 
tiom^nUmg  tooit.  Mid  a  nn- 
tne  cnmpiwifnr  ($150  per  user 
or  $750  to  a  Mte  ioenae)  alows 
tsera  to  nm  applicjtious  deTtl- 
opedwithCninmnnimfmledite,  ’ 
WmH  Loborotortoa 
Odo  ladMtrial  Avc. 

Lowell*  Maoo.  01851 
(50e)45»-5000 


lafarmaboe  Retrieval  Methodi, 
be.  baa  releaaed  Vbmoo  3.0 
of  ^der/Aoe.  a  devetopmeid/ 
managpfnnt  ajratem  for  hMid- 
held  teminal  d^  coOectioo  a7a> 
tema. 

The  product  indndea  a  proi- 
ect  mMagfiurjit  ayatem  that 
autonatkaiy  geoeraCea  oooiBW- 
nicatioBS  acripta  while  an  ^pK- 
cation  ia  bei^  btdt*  a  mouae- 
driven  command  generator  that 


incorporates  poB-down 
and  windows  and  a  tenmna]  coD- 
figuratioo  feature,  according  to 
the  company. 

Eater/Pace  VeraioQ  3.0  costs 
$4,000  and  is  abo  available  from 
value-added  resdlers. 
Informatioo  Retrieval 
Mrthoda 

1525  N.  Stemnaona 
CaiTotttott,  Tcna  75006 
(214)242-2312 


nmer  Up  Software  Carp,  has 
annouDced  Rypi’^y^  Pubtiaber 
VoaioD  2.0,  a  software  package 
designed  for  users  at  !]^  1^- 
aooal  Computer  XTs,  ATs  and 
compatiblea. 

liie  product  tnciudes  Text 
Effects,  a  graphics  module  that 
enables  users  to  create  headines 
or  logos  with  sophisticated  type¬ 
setting  effects,  such  as  manipu¬ 
lating  text  to  GU  a  polygoo  or 


Now  you  can  get  a  lot  more  muscle  out  of 
DB2.*  With  RAMIST  The  most  powerful  tool  on 
the  market  for  accessing,  reporting  and  main¬ 
taining  DB2  data. 

But  despte  its  high  performance.  RAMIS  is 
exceptionally  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  use  and  easy 
to  teach.  And  best  of  all,  easy  to  support. 

It's  menu-based,  so  itdoesnt  require  DB2or 
SQL/D$  structures  or  commands. 

from  either  RAMIS/ PC  or  the  mainframe, 


RAMlSlMikQflt 
AsATWxt-Chamer 
RjtDBZ 


RAMIS  has  powerful  reporting  capabilities  that 
allow  DB2  users  to  select  the  type  of  reporting 
f^Uity  uniquely  designed  for  their  own  needs 
and  experience. 

And  RAMIS  provides  quick  data  mainte¬ 
nance  capabilities  and  automatic  data  extraction 
and  data  retrieval  safeguards. 

If  all  this  wasnl  enough,  On-Line  Software 
offers  the  MIS  prc^essional  yet  another  power¬ 
ful  set  ctf  toeJs:  The  DB2  ProSeries— the  perfect 
complement  to  RAMIS 

With  one  of  the  largest  installed  bases  of  any 
report  writer  In  the  world,  RAMIS  is  backed  by 
OvLine  Softwares  OMer  twenty  years  of  leadership 
in  IBM*  systems  sc^twaie  and  its  cewnmitment  to 
superior  support,  education  and  consulting. 

■  Indeed,  if  RAMIS  were  a  car;  it  would  be 
a  Ferrari. 

Rjt  information,  call  800-642-0177. 

In  Canada,  call  416*620-4844.  Outside  US  and 
Canada,  call  44-71-631-36%. 

IQ(  On-Line  Software 

I  N  T  t  R  N  A  T  I  l)  N  A  L 
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bending  text  akmg  a  curve. 

Eqveas  PuUttber  Versioc 
2.0  is  priced  at  approxunately 
$160. 

Registered  wers  of  Express 
Ptibfih^  can  upgrade  their  sys¬ 
tems  for  $34.95. 

Fdwct  Up  Software 
2929  Canpaa  Drive 
San  Mateo.  CaKf.  94403 
(415)345-5900 


Software  utilities 

Now  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Now  Utilities  Versioo 
2.0,  an  iqigraded  versioa  of  its 
utility  software  package  de¬ 
signed  for  Apple  Oanputer,  Inc. 
Madntorii  systems. 

The  product  includes  Super 
Boomerang,  a  commercial  ver¬ 
sion  of  Hiro^  Yamamoto's  Bon* 
merang  product  Super  Boomer¬ 
ang  was  designed  to  accelerate 
navigating  and  searching  in  open 
and  save  dialogues.  It  also  fea¬ 
tures  Screen  Locker,  which  pro¬ 
tects  users'  coifdefitial  ^ta, 
and  Mnitiinaster,  which  facili¬ 
tates  file  and  application  launch¬ 
ing. 

The  product  costs  $129. 

Now  Software 
520  S.W.  Harrison  St. 
Portland,  Ore.  97201 
(503)274-2800 

Adler^iarre  and  Associates  Con¬ 
sulting,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
product  designed  to  allow  sys¬ 
tems  running  under  PC-DOS  or 
MS-D()S  to  load  and  unload 
memory-resident  software  such 
as  terminate-and-stay-resklent 
programs  and  device  drivers. 

Dynamic  Memory  Ccntrol 
can  note  memc^  pieces  in  coo- 
ventkmal  or  hi^  memory  and 
remove  programs  loaded  in 
these  iteces  at  any  time,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  product  inchides  soft¬ 
ware  on  5Vi-  or  3V^in.  diskettes 
and  is  priced  at  approximately 
$40. 

Adlm’^Mire  and  Associates 
1803  Douglas  St. 

Victoria.  B.C. 

Canada  VST  5C3 


Peripherals 

Matrox  Electronic  Systems  Ltd. 
has  announced  Image-CLD,  a 
oAv  (figitiaer  that  features  the 
ability  to  convert  24-bft  data  into 
1 6-bit  red-green-Nue  data. 

The  device  was  designed  to 
be  linked  to  Matrox’  Image  se¬ 
ries  of  image  processing  and 
graphics  boards.  The  product 
can  support  applications  that  re¬ 
quire  oolor  acqvisitioo,  inducting 
page  l^routs  a^  mad^  viskm. 
It  can  also  scan  and  convert  in¬ 
terlaced  video  and  prqnre  it  to 
be  displayed  as  noniikeriaced  im¬ 
ages,  the  vendor  said. 

Image-CXJ)  is  priced  at 
$1,995. 

Matrox  Electronic  Systems 

1055StR^BIvil. 

DorvaLQoe. 

rsnidsH9P2T4 

(514)685-2630 
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TECHNOLOGY 

SUMMIT 


Businessland  is  gathering  the  best  minds  of  the  industry  to  discuss  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the 
day— namely,  downsizing  corporate  systems,  client/server  computing  and  the  outsourcing  issue. 

And  you’re  invited  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  experts. 

Our  International  Technology  Summit  will  be  held  on  December  5-7, 1990,  at  the  INPORUM  in  Atlanta. 
Georpa,  USA.  Call  1-800-328-8^  for  a  conference  brochure  and  r^istration  , 
information.  It  will  be  the  most  profitable  three  days  you’ve  ever  spent 


C  Bu.Mne'- stand  Ire.  Busmessland  and  the  Businessbnd  kvoare  rcKisiercdtiadrmarksof  Ru-mess-lanct  Inc.  AU  bnnd  ^  pinduct  lu 
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The  codex  3380  19l2KBPS  modem  can  save  enough  on 
LINE  COSTS  TO  RAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

If  your  throughput  requirements  keep  increasing,  but  you  think  moving 
up  to  l^Kbps  costs  too  much,  heie^  good  reason  to  think  again: 

A  Codex  3380 19L2Kbps  nwdem  costs  only  $2,995  (quantity  one).  If  your 
line  costs  are  ^,000  a  ]^,  a  pair  of  Codex  3380s  pay  for  themselves  in  as  little 
as  six  months.  The  more  lines  you  use,  the  more  reason  to  upgrade  right  aw^. 


cosroFA 

^  CObEI<  33&0& 


Utitccsr  ^  FEfiioti 
f  000  cA  6Mioy 


The  most  valuable  feature  of  all  is  codex  quality. 

$2,995  for  a  Codex  3380  buys  you  more  than  just  line  savings.  YbuYe  buying 
Codex  perfotmaim  and  reliability.  Which  means  you  get  19.2Kbps  throughput 
all  the  time,  not  just  at  peal&  There):  an  optional  feature  that  provides  automatic 
dial  restoral  when  line  conditions  degrade.  And  you  get  our  priority  on-site  one 
year  warranty. 

lb  learn  more,  send  in  our  coupon  or  call  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7229. 

BUYTHIS  MODEM 
AND  GET  YOUR 

'monwb;^' 


Call  1-800-426-1212 
ext  7229 
Or  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Codex  Coip.,  Dept  M2-380 
20  Cabot  Blvd. 

Mansheld,  MA  02048 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 


Please  send  me  infomiation  about 
how  quickly  the  Codex  3380 
!  19.2Kbp5  modem  pays  for  itself. 

codeK 

% 


City_ 


StatBL. 


2p_ 


-fnsnths.a  P1e»e  tell  me  about  jnur  quantity  discounts. 


NETWORKING 


COMMENTARY 

Jeffrey  N.  Fritz 

‘Hey,  anyone 
seen  Coach?’ 


Forjustaroo- 
ment,  byto 
imagine  CBS 
football  com¬ 
mentator  John 
^^HMaddenasa 

LAN  specialist. 
Touring  your  8tate-<rf-tbe-art 
data  center,  Madden  excitedly 
prociaims,  "Holy  Cow!  Lodt  at 
all  tbe$e  high-powered  net¬ 
works  running  here.  There's  an 
Ethernet  wide  open  on  a  cross¬ 
ing  pattern.  And  throwing  a 
great  blodc  on  the  right  side  of 
the  tine  is  a  token-ring.  Look  at 
that!  Charging  in  hrom  the 
backfield  b  an  Appletalk  net¬ 
work.  There  are  lots  of  options 
on  the  6eld,  including  great  iirfays 
by  bridges,  gateways,  routers 
aiKl  brouters.  There  are  even 
plans  for  new  plays  from  some¬ 
thing  called  FDDI.  But,  1^, 
there’s  no  coach  on  the  side 
lines!  Who’s  out  there  managing 
all  this  stufr?" 

Madden’s  question  would  be 
appropriate  in  many  LAN  net¬ 
work  operations.  Who  is  out 
there  managing  all  this  stufr? 
IVemeodous  growth  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  LAN  technology,  but 
network  management,  the  con¬ 
trol  and  monitoring  of  network 
performance,  has  been  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  absence.  Even  with 
the  leaps  and  bounds  made  in 
networking  over  the  last  six 
years,  network  management 

Continued  on  page  96 


Rolling  alongwith  Netview 


A  majM-  railway  cauier  has  been 
handing  IBM’s  Netview  more 
and  more  responsibibty  for  man¬ 
aging  a  muttunainframe  network 
with  20,000  terminals  that  in 
turn  comdinates  shipments 
across  22,000  miles  of  trai^ 
'”rhe  benefit  we’ve  sem  is 
that  Netview  lets  you  get  a  very 
early  picture  across  a  spectrum 
of  activities  —  in  our  case,  the 
mainframes  and  the  network," 
said  Doug  UnderhiD,  assistant 
vice-president  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  railway  carrier's 


CSX  Technology  subsidiary. 

CSX  Coip..  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  railroad  carrier  in  the 
eastern  U.S.,  uses  networked 
SM  3090  mainframes  to  track 
the  disposition  of  CSX’s  railcar 
fleet  on  a  real-time  basis,  24 
hours  a  day.  The  hosts  ate  inter¬ 
face  with  a  process  cootrd  sys¬ 
tem  that  manai^  the  automated 
switch  and  signal  network  for 
CSX’s  railway  network. 

'The  intertee  allows  the  hosts 
to  collect  informstiao  about 
physical  train  activity  and  coor¬ 
dinate  it  with  changing  delivery 
priorities.  'This  can  be  crucial, 
given  that  many  shipment  con¬ 


tracts  invoke 
penalty  clauses 
when  8  carrier 
bib  to  deliver 
within  minutes  of 
the  agreed  time. 

The  aute 
thrust  of  CSX’s 
network  manage¬ 
ment  strategy 
right  now  is  to¬ 
ward  "automa- 
to.  gang  tte  cj*., 
syton  as  a  Klf-  agunUmt 
regulating  mecb- 
anism,"  UnderhiD  said. 

CSX  has  been  using  a  variety 
of  toob  to  devdop  af^ibcations 


T1  TO  ISDN  TRANSITION 

Hybrid  nets  gaining  favor 


BYjaANI£M.WEXLER 

CVSTAIV 

It's  not  happening  in  droves  yet,  but  many 
companies  are  preparing  to  save  a  signifi¬ 
cant  chunk  of  change  and  gain  new 
nctworkmg  capabilities  by  migrating 
some  or  afl  of  th^  private  Tl  networks  to 
public  Integrated  Servtes  Digital  Networks 
aSDN). 

Bu^e  Australia  Proprietary  Ltd.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  b  transitionmg 
its  entire  10-node  Tl  network  to  ISDN  and  an¬ 
ticipates  a  drop  in  annual  telecommunicatkiQs 
costs  from  $2.2  million  to  $900,000  (in  Austra¬ 
lian  currency),  according  to  Ramsay  (}unase- 
kera,  group  business  systems  manager. 

As  user  firms  bee  a  burgeoning  need  to  in¬ 
terconnect  their  local-area  netwmks  over  wide 
geograi^ucal  areas,  they  are  starting  to  coosid' 
Continued  on  page  90 


under  Netview  that  automate  "a 
significant  portion  of  our  opq»- 
tkms."  UnderhiD  sakL  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been 
generating  appli- 
catioQS  to  auto¬ 
mate  manage¬ 
ment  I  Bang 

IBM's  C  List  pro- 
gramcning  toob 
and.  met  it  was 
released  as  part 
of  Netview,  the 
Ren  program¬ 
ming  language.  In 
ackfitioo.  CSX  has 

MM  man- 

Netview  pro¬ 
grams.  Automst- 
ed  Console  Opentictts  and  Auto¬ 
mated  Network  Operations,  to 
mimmise  the  need  for  human  in¬ 
tervention  in  system  and  net¬ 
work  monitoring,  respecthrdy. 

"Something  in  excess  of  90% 
of  the  messages  that  uaed  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  console  daily  don’t 
appear  any  more:  they  are  inter¬ 
cepted  by  Netvi^,"  UnderhiD 
said. 

Staowwd  MwdT 

Before  the  implementation  of 
the  above  systems,  operators  at 
mainfraine  consoles  were  bom¬ 
barded  with  more  than  500.(KN) 
messages  daily. 

Ind^,  N^view  "now  does 
virtuaOy  aU  recovery  from  most 
recoverable  types  of  failures, 
from  loss  of  Qte  Entry  Subsys¬ 
tem  transactioiis]  to  a  line  ^ 
ure,"  UnderhiD  added. 

In  addition  to  detecting  and 
re^xmding  to  a  widening  range 
of  network  and  system  events, 
Netview  has  been  "scrqited"  to 
collect  documentation,  to  reload 
software  on  the  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  to  re-initiate  host  op¬ 
erations  after  a  system  bDure, 
UndertiiUsaid. 


Announcing  the  arrival  of  your  favorite  MVS  text  editor  on  OS/2! 

SPF/2 


TRUE  ilAIWFimiE  COMPATIUTY 

SPF/2  offers  true  ISPF/POF  compatibility  to  the  MVS 
aixi  COBOL  programmer. 

SPF/2  is  written  specifically  for  OS/2  usir>g  virtual 
memory  to  harxfle  very  large  fite.  multi-process  tech¬ 
nology  lor  split  screens,  anp  an  interface  to  IBM's 
REXX  as  a  macro  language. 

MACRO  IWTERFACe  TO  REXX 
SPF/2  includes  75  iSREDIT  commands  that  interface 
with  IBM’s  REXX.  You  may  use  these  to  write  your 
own  commands  in  REXX  and,  if  you  wish,  assign  them 
to  the  4fi  programmable  function  keys. 


Existing  mainframe  REXX  edit  macros  may  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  run  with  SPF/2  and  CLtST  macros  may  be 
easily  converted  to  REXX. 

SPF/2  is  com^ble  with  OS/2  Startdard  and  Exterxled 
Editions,  Versions  1.2  or  iat^.  However.  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  users  will  not  have  access  to  macro  capabilities 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  REXX  in  that  environment. 

3270  COMPATIBILITY 

SPF/2  processes  Keystrokes  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  3270  Emulator,  including 
NEW-LINE.  ENTER  and  Status  display  indicators. 


FREE  PEMOMSTWADON  OfSKETTE 
Prove  It  to  yourself.  Call  our  toll-fraa,  24-hour  Demo 
RoQuaat  hot  line  at  (800)  648-6700  for  a  frae  real- 
wodung-code  demorTStration  disk. 

MULTMJSER  UCEHSE 

Special  cost-effective  Multi-User  Licenses  are  available 
for  purchase  directly  from  CTC.  For  information,  call 
our  Multi-User  License  corrtract  administrator  at  (800) 
336-3320. 

1040  Marina  Village  Parkvray 
H.  E  S.  Alameda. CA 94^1  (415)^1-5900 
'ST'  =  'tr'  (800)336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521-0369 
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es  Compaq  give  386  users 
0  expect  the  moon? 


is  a  full-function  PC  with 
breakthrough  features  for 
networked  environments.  As 


MIOICAL  OAtAMSE 


Project  managers 
and  other  general 
business  users  will 
find  everything  they 
need  to  manage 
databases  and 

m 

speed  through 


iTiriBiiiiliriii 


spreadsheets  in  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
386S/20  Personal  Computer.  It  delivers  the 

maximum  in  20-MHz  386SX  performance  and  a 
broad  range  of  integrated  features. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/20e  Personal 
Computer  is  for  experienced  users.  It’s  perfect  for  demanding 
applications  like  presentation  graphics.  And  it’s  loaded  with 
high-performance  features  like  an  advanced 
cache  architecture.  So  it  runs  up  to  50%  faster 
than  other  20-MHz,  non-cached  386-based  PCs. 

For  users  doing  similar  jobs',  but  with  more  stringent 
performance  needs,  we  offer  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/25e 
Personal  Computer.  Its  25-MHz  32-bit 
performance  lets  you  fly  through  financial 
analysis  as  well  as  other  demanding 


g - - - - - —  massive  loads 

f  of  information  as  well  as  engineers 
who  work  on  generating  complex 
two-dimensional  CAD  drawings. 

At  the  most  demanding  level  of  386  computing 
are  the  power  users  who  do  graphic-intensive 
applications  like  3-D  CAD  drawings  and  other  performance 
intensive  applications.  These  people  need  the  kind  of 
performance  that  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L  Personal 
Computer  delivers.  It  combines  the  fastest  386  microprocessor 
with  high-performance  innovations.  And  it  lets  you  easily  upgrade 
to  the  power  of 486  performance. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  386  desktop  PC  that  simply  works 
better  for  whatever  you  do,  call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  129. 
In  Canada,  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  129. 

_ amwt 

It  simply  works  better. 


NETWORKING 


Hybrid 

FROM  MCE  87 

er  tnnairkwing  low-tnffic  aeg- 
tnents  of  tbeff  Tl  aetwotfca  to 
ISDN  to  pin  the  ecooocnic  ad* 
vaotips  the  swHdied  service 
can  provide. 

A  tnaior  reuoo  the  hybrid  ap* 
proach  »  attractive  frocn  a  cost 
vtandpninf  ia  that  on  det&aled 
Tl  oetiNirit  aegments  config¬ 
ured  to  handle  peak  traffic  peri* 
oda,  there  coiM  be  dunks  of 
prepaid  bandwidth  aittiogidle  for 
several  bom  a  day  —  addsig  up 
to  megadolbra  down  the  drain. 
ISDN, 00  the  other  hand,  can  re¬ 
place  those  segments  with 
switched  bandwidth  that  is  paid 
forooly  when  used. 

Tl  suppliers  are  putting  artil* 
tery  n  ptan  for  the  looming  by- 
brid  marktt.  During  the  past 
year,  moat  have  started  shipping 
or  have  announced  imentioos  to 
ship  stand-alooe  Tl-to-I^N 
gateways  or  Tl  imdtipleaen 
with  aitegrated  ISDN  nUafaces. 

On  the  ISDN  side,  start-tm 
Ascend  Conunumcatiatu,  (nc.  in 
San  Frandsco  said  k  will  today 
announce  The  Pipeline,  a  stand¬ 
alone.  modular  device  that  al¬ 
lows  host  computers  and  local- 
area  networks  to  uae  ISDN  Basic 


Rate  bkerface.  Primary  Rate  lo* 
teiface  or  Tl  access  to  get  from 
the  customer's  premises  to  a 
carrier’s  point  of  presence. 

User  companies  are  prnoari^ 
evahating  migntion  to  the 
ISDN's  Prima^  Rate  Inteihce, 
which  has  equivalent  bandwidth 
to  a  Tl  drciik  (1.54M  bk/tec.) 
and  certain  advantages. 

Primary  Rate  Internee's  at¬ 
tractive  features  inclode  band- 
width-on-demand.  which  is  made 
ponri^  by  ISDN’s  dedicated 
signaling— or  D — channel 

"The  advantage  to  ISDN," 
says  R  Puis  Burstyn.  vice-pres- 
id^  of  telecomnninicatioos  at 
Busneas  Research  Grotg>  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  "is  that  the  D 
channel  allows  you  to  leO  the 
network  what  capacity  you  need 
on  the  fly  and  dial  it  up." 

The  hybrid  approach  has  also 
been  eked  by  users  and  analysts 
as  particularly  cost-etfective  for 
network  segments  that  handle 
bursts  of  traffic  —  common  to 
inter-LAN  activity  —  rather 
than  a  steady  data  flow.  It  is  also 
an  alternative  for  disaster  back¬ 
up  and  fidt-motion  videoconfer¬ 
encing  appficatiODs,  for  which 
users  can  dial  tg)  384 K  btt/sec.  of 
bandwidth  on  demand 

Bunge  Australia,  a  worldwide 
food  and  textfles  conglomerate. 


Basic-rate  bamer 

One  barrier  to  a  move  from  n  to  Iiil^rated  Services 
Digital  Network  OSDN).  users  mf.  in  the  lack  of 
avakafadky  of  Basic  Rate  Inteifoce  ISDN  services. 

Rate  InCerfoce  services  offer  144K  bit/sec  of 
bandwidth  and  are  beag  eked  out  by  the  local  tde- 
phonecnropanics  in  a  much  leas  tknely  manner  than  the  indnt- 
tiy  bnd  hop^  years  ago  when  tlm  tedmofogy  was  ntrothiced. 

Aooorc^  to  Sieve  Sasegah.  an  analyst  at  Oktaquest  Inc. 
in  San  Joae,  Calk.,  there  are  no  Tl-to-Basic  Rate  Interfoce  in- 
terfaces  enmmerdafiy  available  yet.  thou0i  support  for 
Rate  Interface  is  "in  the  foture"  in  Taneplea.  lnc.'s  recently 
rdeaned  ISDN  Gateway  Server,  the  ODoqiaiiy  said. 

In  adritkin.  ftdfic  Bell  reportetSy  Im  been  aUowmg  cu»- 
tomerelD  uae  ka  CeiKrei  Bauc  Rate  Interface  service  as  a  con¬ 
nection  to  Tl  services  such  as  ATATs  Acooet  Facaimfle  ma- 

dune  iHSHnfartnrer  Ricoh  Carp,  hecamg  th#  fintf  omynwyT 
(lie  Ihdfic  Bell's  Bak  Rate  Interface  oo-demaid  dial^  liiikB 
to  Aocunet,  and  the  company  now  unes  sudt  coonectioos  to 
transmit  Group  IV  fuses  among  ks  U.S.  sites  and  overseas  to 
French  and  Japanrsc  ISDN  networks,  accorditig  to  John  Ze- 
browsta.mlei  support  engineer. 

Rkoh  is  abo  uaag  two  amslgioBted  56K  fak/aec.  links  to  si- 
iDukaneously  support  videocmkereocag  and  document  ex¬ 
change. 

Using  ISDN  on  the  local  loop  provides  Ricoh  with  msior  cost 
saving  over  <firecs  leaserHine  jinks  to  Accunet.  Zebrowski 
says,  even  though  "end-t»«nd  ISDN”  is  not  yet  pnasiWe  A 
<fisl-up  ISDN  bne  lets  Rkoh  send  Group  IV  fuM  far  26  cetks 
pernnimice — about  the  ome  cost  as  a  voice  he  uhk 

In  Austr^  Bsuc  Rate  hterface  service  is  avaUile  coun¬ 
trywide.  accordug  to  Ramsay  Gimiarkirri.  poup  bunieaa 
systeinimsnagfrwithBtt>geAaBtiaisProprietgyLtd.CuDa- 
sekera  says  he  jud  completed  BDCCcasfol  testing  of  the  service 
for  a  video  appfecation  Wi  a  Bunge  ate  in  the  UK. 

I  Tom  O'SiAvan.  manager  of  network  design  and  develop- 
1  mentattbeLoaAiigdooffioeQfKainerlhroanente.abeahh 
I  mmteoance  orpntetinn.  ftps  a  feactioosl  Infatroo  Systems 

I  nta  and  is  eyeing  a  hybrid  Tl/Bssic  Rate  InteitKe  for  future 
j  "occasiooal"  data  trinunisainn  appheationa.  audi  as  Imkmg 
I  doctors  to  maficaloenten  and  home  heaftb-care  appheationa. 

I  JQANIE  WEXLER  ad  EUSABSTR  HORWrrr 


has  an  advantage  over  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  in  ks  transition  efforts  be- 
cauM  the  country’s  teleoom- 
mumcatioos  autbo^  made  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  available 
last  year  to  the  Australian  busi¬ 
ness  community.  While  ISDN  » 
perceived  as  li^  wide^ead  to 
the  U.S.,  there  wiO  be  344  U.S. 
cities  served  by  ATATs  Prima¬ 
ry  Rate  Interface  service  by  the 
^  of  the  year,  which  is  about 
the  same  number  of  ATAT  Tl 
points-of-presence,  says  ATAT 
spokeswoman  Qaire  Diamond 

Gunasekera  says  that  his 
congumy’s  transition  to  Primary 
Rate  Interface  included  only  the 
$1.8  miDion  (Australian)  cost  of 
the  ISDN-capable  Tl  muHiplex- 
which  are  being  provided  by 
Genera]  Oatacomm,  Ihc. 

"We  eiqiect  a  payback  on  our 
investment  in  17  or  18  months," 
Gunasekera  says.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges,  however,  that  Bunge  did 
not  previously  own  any  private 
Tl  multiplexing  equipment  —  it 
was  provided  by  the  Australian 
telecommunications  authority 
—  so  be  had  no  equipnient  in¬ 
vestment  to  swap  out. 

While  ISON  erables  compa¬ 
nies  to  pay  for  switched  band¬ 
width  only  when  they  use  it, 
ATAT's  and  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  tariffs  do  require  a 
$3,000  installation  charge  per 
Primary  Rate  Interface  connec¬ 
tion  phis  a  $400  monthly  recur¬ 
ring  charge  and  usage  feW.  U.S. 
Sprint  Communications  Co.'s  in¬ 
stallation  fee  is  $2,000  plus  a 
$300  monthly  charge. 

Mosfwr  of  dlsostwr 

The  switched  nature  of  ISON 
makes  the  technology  particu¬ 
larly  economical  for  dis^er  re¬ 
covery  because  bandwidth 
doesn't  have  to  be  dedicated  — 
and  paid  for  —  at  all  times  just  to 
protect  against  potential  droiit 
failures. 

Fazil  Bhimani.  manager  of 
network  services  at  Heller  B- 
nar>dal  Inc.  in  Chicago,  cites 
three  reasons  why  he  is  about  to 
start  testing  Priniary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  on  segments  of  his  fractional 
Tl  network.  In  addition  to  cost- 
effective  fufl-motion  video  appli¬ 
cations  that  he  antidpales  aris¬ 
ing  at  his  company,  ays  he 
pl^  to  ave  money  by  “not  hav- 
ii^  to  buy  a  lot  of  modems  for 
dial  backup"  and  by  combining 
the  access  for  fractional  Tl  and 
switched  <h0ta)  service  on  the 
same  link. 

Hybrid  Tl/ISDN  customers 
can  ave  on  access  charges  be¬ 
cause  when  they  subscribe  to  a 
carrier's  Primary  Rate  Interface 
ISON  service,  they  buy  a  Tl 
trunk  lo  one  of  their  carrier's 
central  offices,  along  with  access 
to  an  ISDN  0  channel  The  D 
channel  allows  the  customer  to 
accew  the  carrier's  point-of- 
presence  —  on  one  tnmk  —  and 
then  access  any  of  a  oumber  (rf 
switched  digital  services  offered 
by  the  carrier.  Examples  of  these 
services  are  ATAT's  Megacom 


800  or  U.S.  Sprint  Communica- 
tioos  Co.’s  Sprintitet  ftdeet 
Data  Network. 

By  ebminating  the  need  for  a 
separate  access  trunk  for  each 
service,  users  could  save  thou¬ 
sand  of  dollars  a  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bob  Kinderlehrer,  senior 
product  marketing  manager  at 
Tuneplex,  Inc.  in  Wooddiff 
Lake.  NJ.  Last  month.  Tone- 
plex,  a  pioneer  in  the  Tl  market, 
announced  the  ISDN  Gateway 
Server,  a  $12,500  to  $24,000 
stand-alone  device  scheduled  to 
ship  next  month,  w^iich  inter¬ 
faces  the  company’s  Link  +  fam¬ 
ily  ofTl  multiplexers  onto  a  Pri- 
mary  Rate  Int^ace  line. 

Almost  thoro 

Infotron  Systems  Corp..  another 
global  Tl  multiplexer  vendor, 
says  it  is  in  the  midst  of  finishing 
up  its  "next-generatiQn”  prod- 
ud,  which  win  include  a  Primary 
Rate  Interface  module.  Louts 
Stilp,  manager  of  product  mar¬ 
keting.  expects  3.000  lo  5,000 
of  the  30,000  existing  Tl  lines 
to  make  the  transition  to  ISDN 
during  the  next  two  to  three 
years. 

Business  Research  Group  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  survey  of 
more  than  200  targe  companies 
about  Tl-to-ISON  migratioo 
plans.  According  to  Burstyn. 
10%  of  the  re^toodents  had  al- 
reKly  done  some  Tl-to-ISDN 
iransitioaing.  and  another  17% 
said  they  plan  to. 

The  hybrid  Tl/ISDN  r>ct- 
work  scenario,  though,  is  not  yet 
barrier-free.  "It’s  pretty  simple 
if  you  have  the  service  from  a 
single  carrier,"  Bhimani  notes, 
"but  you  run  into  a  proUem  if 


Despite  the  promise  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  carries  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co'i  usual  cooser- 
vatian  in  having  a  complete 
product  before  release,  there 
are  doubts  in  the  industry  about 
HP's  recent  release  of  an  X.500 
network  directory  product  Oth¬ 
er  companies  have  announced 
products  but  have  yet  to  ^lip 
them,  and  the  X.500  standard  is 
not  yet  complete. 

"It's  one  of  those  announce¬ 
ments  of  a  product  before  its 
lime."  said  Steve  W^dler,  vice- 
president  of  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  C^onn.  "It’s  vapor¬ 
ware.  'They  do  have  code,  but  it's 
not  indust^-strength  code." 

Ckntion  Preston,  electronic 
mail  manager  at  Du  Bint  Co., 
has  been  testing  HP's  X.500 
product.  "It's  very,  very  new." 
he  said.  "There  are  stfll  a  lot  erf 
issues  to  resolve  such  as  security 
and  user  friendliness.  There  may 
be  several  hundred  bytes  of  in¬ 
formation  on  an  address  — 
that's  absolutely  not  user-tiiend- 
ly."  He  said  that  an  effective 
product  is  several  years  away. 


you  uae  multiple  carriers,  be¬ 
cause  they  bsyroa'i  yet  worked 
out  SigimHng  System  No.  7."  a 
standard  that  allows  carriers' 
central  offices  to  communicate. 

Ttmeplex  acknowledges  that 
ka  customers  have  to  determine 
up  finpt  which  carrier  wiQ  pro¬ 
vide  ISDN  service  in  order  to 
specify  Che  appropriate  interface 
board  to  connect  to  ATAT's 
4ESS  or  Northtfn  Telecom, 
lnc.'s  DMS-250  switch  to  be 
bundled  into  the  gateway.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Tuneplex's  Kinderlehrer 
says,  in  a  hybrid  network,  users 
would  need  two  separate  net¬ 
work  management  systems. 

(junaaekera  adds  that  global 
companies  wiB  have  to  seek  ap¬ 
pro^  horn  the  government  of 
the  country  in  which  they  wiD 
nm  their  Tl/ISON<apable 
products,  which  took  a  in 
Australia  when  he  purchased  his 
(Jeneral  Dafacomm  equipment 

Kevin  Shannon,  telecom- 
munications  manager  at  (Jetteral 
Electric  Corp.  in  Syracuse.  N.Y., 
says  be  would  "be  crazy  not  to 
cooskler  transhiocung  frm  dedi¬ 
cated  Tl  to  switched  ISON."  but 
that  he  "wookfai’t  jump  into  the 
pool  with  all  my  dothes  on."  He 
expressed  a  concern  that  there 
are  not  enough  tools  yet  avaO- 
able  for  adequately  managing 
the  hybrid  netamck. 

"I'd  have  to  figure  the  cost 
differentials  between  Primary 
Rate  Interface  va.  straight  Tl 
and  find  out  whether  the  ATAT 
points  of  presence  I’d  need  to 
connect  to  offer  a  [Primary  Rate 
Interface-capoUej  Class  4 
switch,"  he  adds.  "The  question 
of  the  islands  of  ISDN  is  still  a 
valid  one." 


Backtraddng  from  the  official 
announcement,  HP  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interface  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  manager  Mkhael  Johans¬ 
son  said  the  company  was  only 
shipping  "core  functionality"  of 
the  product  to  a  group  of  fewer 
than  20  customers. 

Wth  messaging  systems  mul¬ 
tiplying  in  large  firms,  directixy 
and  addressing  assistance,  which 
could  be  ixovided  by  products 
using  X.500,  is  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance.  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  a  straw  poll  and  found  that  di¬ 
rect^  and  addressing,  as  a 
apedSc  issue,  was  mentioned 
frequently  as  (iotemally)  impor¬ 
tant  to  corporations."  Wal¬ 
ter  Ulrich,  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  al  Arttunr  D.  Little,  Inc. 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Johansson  argued,  however, 
that  the  standaids  have  settled 
enough  to  issue  products.  "Since 
it  reached  the  £^t  Internation¬ 
al  Standards  stage,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  [the  final  standard]  wiD 
not  be  nnich  different " 

As  the  first  major  host  vendor 
with  such  a  pnxluct  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  HP  has  not  yet  tested  X.500 
for  interoperability  with  other 
firms’  products.  Johansson  said. 


HP  X.500  product  draws  fire 

BY  J.  A  SAVAGE 
cwCTvr 
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HyoiiVe 

ready  to  replace 
your  ^"reel  to  reel 
tape  drives, 
tom  the  pcige. 


Don’t  get  confused.  We’re  not 
giving  up  on  Vi'reel  drives. 

On  the  contraiy.  Our  new  PE  (top) 
and  GCR  tape  drives  are  the  best 
values  for  your  interchange  needs. 

Both  are  advanced  designs  that  in¬ 
clude  an  embedded  SCSI  interface, 
fewer  moving  parts  and  increased 
cache  memory;  Making  them  almost 


three  times  more  reliable  than  ever  ’ 
before.  Consider  also  that  we’ve  in- 
sMed  260,000  tape  drives  in  the  last 
22  years.  Reasons  enough  to  stick 
with  your  Vz'  media  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there. 

As  you’ll  soon  dis^er,  we’ve  devel¬ 
oped  the  world’s  smallest  and  most 


economical  tape  drive  in  3480  compat¬ 
ible  format— the  exciting,  new  PC  to 
mainframe  interchange  standard. 

So,  for  the  best  Vz  tape  drives  of  the 
90s,  please  call  1-800-4CIPHER  in 
the  USA,  or  011-44-734-775757  in 
Europe. 

Otherwise, 
turn  the  page. 

choice  the  world’s 
oxnputer  companies. 


NETWORKING 


Integrated  mail  package  lightens  traveler’s  load 


BYIGANIEIIWEXLER 

cvsnpv 

AmehcaD  Progressre  Cofp.  origiBaAy 
pwdnaed  its  Vosdink  Corp.  Voice  Server 
becsuM  the  firm's  presideat  foond  it  tm- 
wieUjr  to  kig  around  a  portable  computer. 
Nov.  with  the  product’s  recently  added 
faciinde  mail  capafaifity,  the  firm  antici- 
pttes  savings  of  50%  on  its  monthly  ba 
charges  and  is  also  designing  vti^  it 
bofn  w9  be  a  lucrative  apphcation 
aroiBd  the  package. 

American  Progressive  ia  a  health  in- 
surance  underwriter  that  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  bi  capability  for  Voice  Server. 


which  aflows  users  to  chedc  voice,  elec- 
tronic  and  b>  maiBxaes  with  one  phone 
call  The  product  integrates  with  several 
electronic  mad  packages  for  MS-DOS  lo¬ 
cal-area  oetworta,  such  as  those  from 
CC:M^  Inc.  and  Da  Vind  Systems. 
American  Progressive  runs  the  fastmas- 
ter  E-mail  package  from  Modem  Con¬ 
trols,  Inc.  over  three  Novell,  Inc. 
Netware  LANs. 

Vcnfiidc’s  origina]  intent  was  to  relieve 
the  business  traveler  d  having  to  cany  a 
portable  computer  to  access  electronic 
mailboxes  from  the  road.  When  a  traveler 
punches  in  an  identificatioo  number  from 
a  Toocb-Tone  phone,  Voice  Server  will 


check  that  individual’s  voice,  electronic 
and  bx  mailboxes.  If  an  E-maii  message 
exists,  the  system  win  either  convert  the 
text  to  synthesized  and  read  the 
message  —  much  more  quickly  than  a  hu¬ 
man,  said  American  Progressve  Presi¬ 
dent  Ernest  Clevenger  —  or  redirect  it  to 
a  fax  number  designated  by  the  caller. 

Voice  Server  will  also  redirect  mail 
downloaded  from  a  bx  server  to  another 
fax  machine.  ’’All  80  users  on  our  three 
LANs  now  have  the  capability  erf  rerout¬ 
ing  text  to  fax.”  Clevenger  said.  “This  is 
handy  for  producing  quotes  for  global  cli¬ 
ents  in  that  our  underwriters  don’t  all 
have  to  produce  a  hard  copy  and  hand  it  to 


someone  standing  at  the  bx  machine.” 

Before  Voilnik  added  the  bx-mail  ca¬ 
pability  to  Voice  Server,  American  Pro¬ 
gressive  used  CompuServe’s  bx  service, 
which  Clevenger  said  coat  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000  a  mooth.  ”We  hope  to 
cut  that  expenditure  in  half be  said. 

Dl9italtaii 

'The  firm  win  soon  conduct  a  beta  test  of  a 
Voice  Servef  appbcatkn  it  is  developing 
with  Vmdink  and  IBM.  The  anrfkation 
win  allow  callers  to  enter  a  password  and 
learn  the  status  of  their  claims  or  quotes 
from  database  text  converted  into  digi¬ 
tized  voice,  Clevenger  said,  adding  that 
10  to  15  customers  should  be  using  the 
appheatioo  in  early  1991. 

’’Service  is  the  only  edge  we  can  offer. 


because  we’re  small,”  be  said.  “Many 
people  are  not  oxnputer-literate.  We're 
UxAing  at  ways  to  come  to  the  customer’s 
level,  and  that’s  the  telepbooe.” 

Clevenger  said  his  company  has  also 
teamed  with  Voxlmk  and  IBM  to  tweak 
the  customer  service  application  and  mar¬ 
ket  it  to  other  industries. 

“For  example,  truck  drivers  could  call 
a  clearin^XNise  and  get  a  voice-synthe¬ 
sized  message  of  the  nearest  load  to  pick 
up  for  a  return  trip.”  heexjrfained. 

IBM  got  in  on  the  act  when  Lloyds  of 
Lemdon,  an  American  Progressive  cbent, 
request^  the  underwriter  to  route  infor- 
matioo  across  IBM’s  Information  Net- 
woric.  American  Progressive  will  receive 
royalties  from  Voxlink  on  application 
sales,  and  Clevenger  sax)  IBM  will  likely 
receive  its  compensation  throu^  busi¬ 
ness  in  Ha  Information  Networic.  “It  isn't 
dear  yet  whether  any  royalties  will  be 
paid  to  IBM,”  he  said. 


BIT  BLAST 

EDS  moves 
into  video 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(EDS)  and  Compression  Labs,  InL 
(CU)  have  said  t^  wiD  jointly  devek^ 
and  market  video  comrounkatioDs  prod¬ 
ucts  that  wil!  incorporate  CLI’s  com¬ 
pressed  digital  video  techoedogy  for  inter¬ 
active  appheations  and  EDS’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  communications  network. 


When  an  organi2aticn  runs  dr  in  every  direction, 
it^  hard  fcr  its  systems  to  keep  up-esped^  since 
IBM  channels  can’t  reach  bejTxid  a  few  hundred  feet 
Netwtalc  ^stems’  channel  extension  feiruly  over- 
(xines  the  phy^  Bniits  cf  IBM  channds.  It  hi^  \ou 
ariange  systmjs  accerding  to  business  needs,  not 
technical  ^)ecs.  So  you  can  make 
channel  connectksis  to  all  kinds 
d  peripherals,  cemputers,  and 
netvvtaks  alrnost  any^vhere  vvith 
no  perfcrmance  bss. 

^  Our  channel  extension  femily  is  big  enough  to  let 
jtxi  start  at  any  level  and  grow  fcm  there.  .\nd  its 
design  is  open-ended,  so  vnu  wm’t  get  trapped  by- 
old  technology  in  the  future. 

Unleash  the  M  potential  d  vtxir  sv-stems.  Call  us 

at  1-800-338-0122.  T  j  cJ. 

yV  Network  Systems 


Anderuen  Coosultiikg  has  reportedly 
signed  an  agreement  with  ^^corp  Inters 
active  Syatems,  Inc.  under  which  the 
systems  integrator  will  reseO  Vicorp’s 
^tex  software,  which  integrates  voice, 
data  and  image  services. 


Development  of  software  to  integrate 
ATAT  Tridom’a  very  small  aperture 
terminals  with  Innovative  Electronics’ 
Netroaster  System  —  an  automated  price 
verification  and  inventory-checking  sys¬ 
tem  —  is  reportedly  unde^y  by  the  two 
companies,  which  sax)  they  pbn  to  jointly 
market  their  integrated  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  retail  industry . 

Ease!  Corp.  said  H  is  offering  Armatek 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Network  Navigator 
software  —  which  automates  the  man¬ 
agement  of  software  rfistribution,  data 
distribution  aixl  collection,  configuration , 
management  of  personal  computers  and 
remote  support  —  with  Easel’s  graphical 
application  development  environment. 
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nyouVenot, 

gobackap^. 


Introducing  Tapexpress,™  the 
world’s  smallest  and  most  affordable 
3480  compatible  tape  drive.  As  you 
know,  3480  technology  is  the  inter¬ 
change  standard  for  mainframes.  With 
Tapexpress,™  this  format  will  also  be¬ 
come  the  standard  that  links  main- 
liames  to  midranges  and  PCs. 

Tapexpress™  has  the  fastest  backup 
and  restore  of  any  desktop  tape  drive 


available  today,  thanks  to  its  1.5  MB  change  tapes,  the  reasons  to  switch  to 

per  second  transfer  rate  and  2.2  giga-  this  new  3480  technology  become  evoi 

byte  automatic  cartridge  loader.  But  mote  compelling, 
what’s  even  more  remarkable,  we’ve  If  you  have  any  questions,  call 

made  all  of  this  fit  into  a  space  that’s  1-800-4CIPHER  in  the  USA,  or,  in 

about  the  size  of  a  dot-matrix  Europe,  011-44-734-775757.  Or  stop 

printer.  by  booth  #1816  at  Comdex. 

And  when  you  consider  the  storage  Ifyou’reunsure, 
benefits,  capacity  and  the  fact  that  you  can  always 
operators  vrill  no  tonger  idly  wait  to  gobackapage. 

Tte  choice  of  the  w<^’$ 
leading  computtr  oxnpanies. 
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MCI  RATED  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  USER  OF 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
1989  AND  1990. 


AccordingToT^ese  Industry  Bibles, 
VMb  Practice  What  Preach. 

Once  ag^in,  three  of  the  most  prestigious  magazines  in  the  All  of  this  may  sound  like  good  news  for  us,  but  it^realb^  a 

informatwntechnologyindustryaresingingMakpraises.  testament  that  as  an  MCI  customeryou're  assured  the  same 

Comf^terworU says  we  deploy  computer  power  where  and  expertise  and  state-of-the-art  advances  that  have  made  us 
when  it^  rteeded  to  fneet  sped£c  customer  demands  faster  number  one. 

than  anyceie  else  in  the  country  And  th<tt  MQ*  is  amcmg  the  Fw  mcxe  infewmation  on  how  to  have  the  most  innovative 

best  in  the  world  when  it  cxxnes  to  apfidying  techncrfogy  to  and  efficient  communications  service  possible,  call  MCI  at 

solve  customer  problems.  CIO  and  Inforrnatiotmek  agKe  1 -800-888-0800.  Because  next  year  there^  only  one  business 

that  we  use  LT  better  than  aiy  other  long  distance  company  we’d  like  to  see  get  mexe  praise  than  ours.  And  thatfe  yours. 

Letusshowyoa" 
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Gearing  up  for  communications 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 

AutofnobBe  dealers  that  need  a 
more  Bexible,  cost-effective  way 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  have  help 
from  a  partnership  made  up  of 
Sdentific-Atlaiita,  Inc.  and  V- 
Crest  Systems,  Inc.,  a  wboOy 
owned  subsidmy  of  Volkswagen 
of  America,  Inc. 

The  two  firms  recently  an¬ 
nounced  they  will  provide  turn¬ 
key  ccMnmunicatkms  systems 
that  mesh  Scientific-Atlanta’s 
very  small-aperture  terminal 
(V^T)  networking  service, 
SkyiinX.25,  and  V-Crest’s  ex¬ 
pertise  at  develoi^  auto  deal¬ 
ership  management  aj^lications 
and  services. 

At  the  same'time,  ^e  firms 
announced  a  contract  valued  at 
$  1 2  million  under  which  Sdentif- 
ic-Atlanta  will  design,  install  and 
servk*  a  VSAT  network  for  V- 


will  be  required  for  all  three  fran¬ 
chise  units.  V-CrestsakL 
The  alliance  between  V-Crest 
and  Sdendfic-Atlanta  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  providing  import  car 
dealers  with  the  same  level  of  in¬ 
teractive,  satellrte-based  com- 
municatioQs  that  Virikswagen 


and  major  U.S.  mamifocturers 
have  b^  setting  up  for  their 
own  dealers.  Smith  said.  Such 
links  are  growing  important  to 
dealers  as  a  way  to  support  key 
appiicatioas  su^  as  electronic 
distributioD  of  parts  catalogs, 
electronic-mail  exchange  and 


video  for  service  training,  be 
added. 

To  communicate  effectively 
with  each  suppber,  dealers  typi¬ 
cally  have  to  set  up  separate  ter¬ 
restrial  links  and  cocnmunica- 
tions  systems,  because  each 
manufacturer  may  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  protocds.  Smith  said. 

In  contrast,  a  dealership  can 
use  a  sin^  \^T  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  all  of  its  mamifiKturers 


by  transmitting  to  the  Scient^- 
Atlanta  ituh,  witicfa  then  routes 
tranamisaioos  to  the  correct  sup- 
pber  aite,  Smitb  said.  V-crest 
and  Scientific-Atlaita  wiD  aefl  a 
digital  processing  untt  that  can 
handle  asynchronous,  IBM’s 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Control 
and  X.2S  tranamisaions,  trana- 
lating  whatever  format  the  deal¬ 
er  uses  into  a  given  aupplisr’s 
format,  be  added. 


The  VSAT  net¬ 
work  will  link  as 
many  as  835 
Volkswagen  and  Audi 
dealers  across  the 
U.S.  to  V-Crest’s  head¬ 
quarters. 


Crest.  Based  on  the  Atlanta,  Ga.- 
based  satellite  network  vendor's 
Skylin  X.25  VSAT  offering,  the 
netwwk  will  link  as  many  as  835 
Volkswagen  and  Audi  dealers 
across  the  U.S.  to  V-Crest’s 
headquarters,  the  two  firms  said. 

V-Crest  is  in  the  process  of 
migrating  to  Skjdin  X.25  from  a 
terrestrial  netw^  of  4.8K  bit/ 
sec.  leased  multidr<^  lines  feom 
AT&T,  said  Jim  &mth,  research 
and  devek^nnent  manager  at  V- 
Crest.  Linking  to  dealers  was 
getting  too  costly,  “and  we 
couldn't  deploy  new  dealership 
links  fest  enou^’’  with  the  ter¬ 
restrial  network,  he  added.  V- 
Crest  expects  to  have  completed 
the  migration  by  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  (rf  next  year. 

Volkswagen's  VSAT-based 
dealer  network  will  support  56K 
t^/sec.  in  both  directions  and 
carry  video  and  data.  Smith  said. 
An  important  reliability  feature 
is  the  system's  ability  to 
matically  switch  transmissions 
from  one  transponder  circuit  to 
another  when  there  is  a  line  fail- 
ure.headded. 

V-Crest  has  already  signed  a 
contract  with  Rn:s^  Cars 
North  America,  Inc.  to  provide 
conununicatioos  between  the 
importer  and  its  dealers  over  the 
same  network  that  Vcdkswagen 
and  Audi  dealerships  use.  Be¬ 
cause  nearly  80%  of  Rjrsche’s 
dealers  resi^  at  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  as  a  Voflcswagoi  or  Audi 
franchise,  only  me  satellite  dish 
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ANSI  pursues  ‘FDDI  lite’ 


BYjGANlEM.WEXL£K 

C9ftm 


Beating  the  bottlenecks 

Once  oten  figure  out  a  way  to  afford  wot,  men  geoerafly  me  FDDI  aa  a 


FDDra  lOOM  bit/aec.  apeeda.  they 
diaccnref  they’ve  merged  ooto  an 
eigbt-^aoe  highway  tn  a  Model  T. 

Moat  <d  today’a  tramport-Iayer 
cofnniimiratiooa  protocola  are  too  atow 
to  capitaiiie  00  FDDI’a  high  data  rates. 
FDDI  apecdies  only  the  fint  two  layera 
d  the  Open  SyateoM  lateroooaect 
model  —  the  pliyincal  and  data  hnk  lay¬ 
ers. 

The  traosport  and  oetworlc-bTer 
protocola  ruontog  over  FDDI,  such  aa 
the  widely  uaed  Tranamiaeioo  Control 
Protocfil/Ittfemet  Protocol  (TCP/IF), 
nm  much  slower  than  lOOM  bitfaec., 
shifting  the  traffic  bottleneck  from  the 
oetwock  to  the  wodcstatioiL 

TCP/IP,  for  example,  was  origmafly 
designed  for  use  in  unr^ble  enviroQ- 
meets  and  thus  carries  with  it  a  kH  of 
overhead  that  akrwa  it  down  —  over¬ 
head  that  is  not  needed  by  FDDI. 
which  runs  over  the  highiy  liable  fi¬ 
ber  medhim. 

In  today's  neophyte  FDDI  environ- 


backbone  to  mtercoonect  LANa. 
whidt  may  cumutatively  make  fiiD  use 
of  the  lOOM  bit/aec.  apeediL 

But  for  laen  vdw  anon  !wiih  to  use 
the  full  capacity  of  FDDI  OB  a  peer-to- 
peer  LAN  —  auch  aa  Caae  Weeteni 
Reaerve  Univeriity  in  Cleveland, 
which  intendi  to  intercoonect  individ¬ 
ual  FIff>I  LANa  over  a  Sooet  backbone 
—  communicationa  protoonb  that  nm 
over  FDIM  win  have  to  be  stepped  19. 

Vfcck  is  under  way.  Protoool  Eo- 
gmes,  Inc  in  Sants  Barbara.  Cafif..  haa 
been  working  on  XTP,  a  Ugb-perfor- 
maoce  tranaport-layg  protocol  on  the 
table  for  stamfanfisKion  at  ANSI  Ac- 
cortfing  to  Protoool  Enginea  President 
Larry  Green,  XTP  runs  ISM  fmta 
than  TCP/IP  when  inqilefneoted  in 
iuftwaie  eoi  will  nm  “orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude  faster  when  put  in  aflicoo.”  an 
event  ilated  for  May  1991.  Urn  proto¬ 
col  exists  in  anoe  software  impleiDen- 
tatioBS  today. 

JOANIE  If.  WEXLER 


FOflT  UUDERDALE,  Fb.  —  The 
ouch-baaiSed-abaat  iasue  of  rigging  up 
less  coatly  Rber  Oistrflmted  Data  Inter¬ 
face  (FDDO  ahcroativet  becnne  sh^Uy 
kas  amorphoua  after  the  Amencan  Na- 
tionai  Standards  Institute’s  (ANSD  FDDI 
cDBunittee  meetmg  eirher  this  month. 

T>aoadhoccoaBnittecs — ooceiplnr- 
a^  the  viability  of  naming  FISH’S  lOOM 
faitikec.  data  rates  over  twistedinir  wir- 
mg  sod  the  other  examining  leas  coatly 
ways  to  boid  fiber  fwnponmts  —  ap¬ 
proved  proposals  targeted  to  receive 
ANSI's  final  nod  in  December  1992. 


over  gtasa  fiber-optic  CB* 
blmg.  a  highly  reliable  mfdhim  tint  is 
rompirtely  rrastant  to  electroaiagDetic 
interference  and  offers  bandwidth  edaci¬ 
ty  ato  the  gigabits  per  second.  However, 
the  fiber-optic  components  for  FDDI  are 
stiB  expensive,  and  glass  fiar  is  (fifficuh 
—  and  thus  costly — tomstalL 

Gfvcfl  the  hNV  kad  time  reqmred  by 
new  standards  activity,  the  threat  of  low¬ 
er  cost  alteraatives  to  achieving  FDDI's 
fai^  communications  speeds  could  serve 
mainly  as  an  invisftiie  hand  of  tooming 
competition  and  pi^  FDD!  vendors  to 
reduce  their  prices  in  a  more  tsndy  man¬ 
ner.  Wide  the  price  of  fiber  components 
and  chip  seta  to  vendors  has  dropped  by 
nearly  50%  over  the  last  year,  the  cost 
per  seat  stai  averages  about  $11,000  to 
the  user. 

“Ftber-opcic  vendors  are  seeing  (vea- 


sure  from  the  copper  advocates  and  are 
reali&ng  that  they  won't  recover  their  en¬ 
gineering  coats  on  their  first  10.000  units 
sqU.”  said  Ron  ftrioff,  president  of  Xbit 
Designs,  Inc.,  an  FDDI  vendor  in  San  Die- 
ga  ’They're  gang  to  have  to  lower  their 
prices  to  salvage  the  market." 

From  the  twisted-pair  pen^KCtive.  the 
iswe  revolvea  iround  wfakber  to  develop 
tedmologjes  for  the  high  speeds  over  un¬ 
shielded  twisted-pair  in  adtfitioo  to  shield¬ 
ed  twistediMur,  said  Floyd  Ross,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  FDDI  ANSI  conuniuee. 

One  reported  problem  k  that  few  us¬ 
ers  trying  to  capitolise  on  the  existii^  us- 
ihieldied  copper  in  their  walls  probably 
have  a  high  enough  grade  of  wire  to  reli- 
a^  s«q>part  the  lOOM 
bit^ec.  data  rates,  even 
over  the  proposed  re¬ 
duced  distances  between 
nodes  —  from  2  km  over 
glass  to  100  meters  over  copper. 

Abo,  while  writing  spedfications  for 
IBM’sType  1  dndded  twisted-pair  would 
reportetOy  be  birly  simple,  tbm  are  ^ 
nificantly  fewer  numbm  of  users  who 
hive  dm  type  of  wiring  installed  and 
could  take  advantage  of  the  technology. 
CIMI  Corp.,  a  market  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Voorhees,  NJ..  estimated 
that  23%  of  large  companies  have  shield¬ 
ed  wire  ittstaQed  for  LAN  use.  compared 
with  77%  nmnii^  unshielded  wire. 

The  low-cost  fiber  ad  hoc  committee 
decided  that  any  new  standard  —  such  as 
one  spedfyiog  a  plastic  fiber  medium  — 
would  be  mteroperable  with  the  existing 
^ass  standard. 

A  few  dissenters  pushed  for  a  new 
stand-alooe  standard,  winch  the  majority 
of  the  committee  felt  would  only  serve  to 


fragment  the  FDDI  market,  keeping  vol¬ 
ume  down  and  pricea  devsted. 

Since  the  efforts  of  both  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  inchide  redudng  FDDI's  inter- 
nodal  requirements  to  100  meters,  "you 
can  relax  the  transmitting  power  specifi¬ 
cation  and  the  receiver  sensitivity,  so  it 
would  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  build 
parts,"  explained  Bruce  McClure,  who 
chaired  the  low-cost  fiber  group  and  is 
chief  technical  officer  at  Synenietics, 
Inc.,  in  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

The  conunittee's  intent.  McClure  said, 
is  to  retain  FDDI’s  high  performance  and 


low  error  rate  over  shorter  distances. 
The  shorter  (fistance  would  make  the  al¬ 
ternatives  more  suited  for  to-tbe-desktop 
apf^tkms  than  for  use  aa  a  bacldxme. 

According  to  Berloff.  a{^)ticatioQS  that 
would  be  unsuitable  for  the  lOO-meter  al¬ 
ternatives  would  be  in  environment-sen¬ 
sitive  areas,  such  as  those  in  the  nubtaiy 
^  financial  industries.  He  said  that  the 
current  standard  spedfies  one  undetect¬ 
ed  error  rate  in  20  years  and  that  moving 
to  a  copper  fink  with  a  stgoficantly  higher 
bit  error  rate  could  "ruia  a  launch  or  add 
or  subtract  millioos  to  a  bank  account " 


The  eiiating  FDDI 
standud  ^tedfiei  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  locaf«>ea  net- 


Unhelpful  help  line  personnel 

BYjlMNASH 

eVSTAPV 


Fritz 

CONTINUED  FROM  MGE  87 

has  remainfd  “out  of  sight,  out  of  imnd" 
^  timt  is,  until  the  previouB  lack  of  man¬ 
agement  catchea  up  with  the  LAN.  Tbeo 
the  network  b^ms  to  coO^ee  under  tte 
load  of  mcreaaed  traffic,  he^  broadcast 
traffic,  inadvertently  diqificated  network 
addresaes  and  excesBve  packet  errors. 

Given  the  hi^  bandwidth  provided 
by  todqr's  LAN  media,  early  problems 
can  ean^  go  unnoticed.  Wim  the  LAN 
is  SnaB.  the  extra  bandwidth  covers  up 
OMSst  problems.  However,  the  problems 
increase  exponfiyiiBy  as  the  LAN  grows 
and  becomes  mterconnected  with  other 
networks.  The  residting  sequence  cf 
events  is  predictabie.  At  first,  adminia- 
traton  tend  to  regard  problems  as  a 
"fluke."  However,  the  houne  ooma 
down  before  long,  and  LAN  oners  demand 
a  cure.  Once  the  smoke  settles,  approval 
finally  comes  for  network  management 
tools  to  prevent  future  problems. 

LAN  operators  alone  are  not  to  bteme 
for  tins  state  of  affoirs.  Corporate  adson- 
istratan  are  often  unwittiDg  to  commit 
upHfio^  doflars  for  LAN  management. 
Tins  kind  of  thmlfing  must  change. 

Administrators  and  LAN  operators 
must  renliae  that  a  LAN  that  is  suble  to¬ 
day  may  become  a  major  probtem  tomor¬ 
row.  Few  LANs  are  static,  remaimng  at 
the' same  aiie  and  power  forever.  LANs 
quicUy  evolve  emo  metropoiitao-area  and 
even  wide  area  netwoiks  as  bridges, 
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gateways  and  routers  extend  their  range 
and  interconnectivity. 

To  be  foir,  effective  tools  for  dealing 
with  network  fnanagement  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  easy  to  find.  Fortunately,  this 
now  seems  to  be  changmg.  Devices  such 
as  Network  General’s  Snffier  and  Exper- 
dab’s  VtgSm  are  avaSible  to  modtor 
LAN  performance. 

'There  are  a  growing  number  of  soft- 
wvetoolsavaibbiefornetwDrktnanage- 
menL  Some  pedtages,  such  as  Cabletron 
^stem's  just-announced  Spectrum,  pro¬ 
vide  xn  early  warning  systra  for  potmt- 
tial  problema.  Most  bnportaDtiy,  the  in- 
duitiy  has  begun  to  set  a  standard  for 
netw^  management.  A  developing  pro¬ 
tocol  called  Simple  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol  (SNMP)  has  garnered  sup- 
port  from  such  weO-known  networking 
vendors  as  N'ovell,  Vualink  and  SCom. 
The  devdopment  and  use  of  network 
management  tools  based  on  SNMP  is  crit- 
icaL 

Clearly,  there  is  hope  for  effective 
network  management  took  00  the  bevi- 
aon.  However,  auch  tools  are  of  little  val¬ 
ue  without  the  user  immunity  irople- 
menting  them.  It  is  now  up  to  LAN 
operators,  adnuustrators  and  users  to 
make  LAN  management  a  part  of  their 
design  and  day-today  operations. 
out  effective  network  management. 

LAN  doos  is  guaranteed  to  foOow. 


Friti  w  «  dwa  caoBBiiatiaa  wwlyM 
at  Ikat  Virpaii  Uwmiity  «  Margto* 
to«m,W.  Vk 


User  deroaixl  for  local-area  network  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  abating.  An  unpublished  study 
of  network  administrators  indicated  that 
their  frustration  —  particularly  with  tele¬ 
phone  support  on  software  problems  — 
will  only  grow  as  networks  rodtiply. 

The  study,  to  be  puMisbed  this  f^  by 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  indicates  that  telephone  support 
for  network  software  is  the  weakest  link 
to  the  loose  chain  of  network  service. 

IDC  analyst  Carol  Watson  sak)  that  in  a 
study  of  262  data  communications  man¬ 
agers.  the  most  freciuently  dted  source  of 
dissatiafaction  was  the  inability  to  get 
qualified  help  over  the  phone. 

One  indication  of  tiw  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  LANs  is  the  growing  amount  of 
money  Vktson  said  network  administra¬ 
tors  will  qKitd  on  LAN  hardware  support 
versus  wide-area  network  support.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  service  and  support 
for  LAN  hardware  equaled  WAN  support 
in  1989.  But  Watson  predicted  thk  by 
1994,  LANs  will  account  for  71%  of  the 
estimated  $2.9  bilboD  spent  on  network¬ 
ing  hardware  support 

Aimed  at  network  vendivs,  the  study 
irKhcated  that  LAN  manufocturers  look¬ 
ing  for  value-added  points  can  benefit  by 
devising  effideot  bdp  services. 

"That's  definitely  true,"  said  Avo 


Affliriao.  LAN  specialist  at  City  National 
Bank  in  Beverly  ffiUa,  Calif.  Amtiian  said 
be  recently  tried  to  conoect  a  Cain(»q 
Compute  Corp.  386N  disklesa  worksta- 
tioo  to  his  Novdl,  Inc.  Netware  Version 
2.15C  network  with  an  IBM  Token-Ring 
adapter  card.  When  he  was  unable  to 
make  the  connection,  be  got  a  round  of 
fioger-pointiog  from  oil  vendors  involved. 

"Everyone  was  giving  me  different  an¬ 
swers,"  he  said.  "It  was  frustrating. " 

Watson  said  such  experiences  point  to 
a  common  complaiot  among  adinimstra- 
tms:  They  do  not  usuaBy  find  the  most 
qualified  person  manning  help  tines. 

Michael  Sanchez,  chidrman  of  a  3Com 
Corp.  users  group  called  SGroup  New 
Mexico,  aaid  3Com  phone  ajamuanra  "are 
not  always  as  responsive  or  attuned  to 
what  customers  want . " 

Amirian  said  Novell's  expensive  help 
charges  further  aggravate  users. 

SCom  offers  a  subaciiptioo  service  in 
which  its  technidaie  remotefy  enter  a  cli¬ 
ent’s  network  to  find  flaws,  Sanchez  said, 
which  only  helps  if  the  system  is  opers- 
tiooaL  Sanchez  is  numager  of  technical 
support  at  Ifigb-Tecb  Associates,  Inc. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  vendor's  per¬ 
spective,  Alice  Bradie,  an  analyst  at  Ham- 
brecht  A  Quist,  Inc.,  said  the  need  could 
be  turned  to  profit:  T  wouldn't  can  H  a  bo¬ 
nanza,  but  k’s  an  opportunity''  for  tiurd- 
paity  companies  a^  vendors  looking  to 
stand  out  from  their  competition. 
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As  this  actual  size  photograph  shows, 
the  >rfi3s  has  a  large,  comfortably 


386SX 


FinaJly  a  notebook  computer  with  the 
power  and  peiformance  of  a  386SX  and 
up  to  5  MB  of  RAM  to  run  all  of  your 
most  popular  applications,  including 
Windows'*  3.0.  You  can  even  install  an 
optional  math  co-processor. 


Combined, 

they  add  up  to  5.8  pounds. 

In  a  world  where  PC  users  demand  uncompromised  RAM,  a  choice  of  a  40  MB  or  20  MB  hard  drive,  and  VGA 
performance  from  a  portable  computer,  Epson'intro-  technology  for  sharp,  legible  graphics— all  in  an  8.4  x 
duces  a  5.8  pound  engineering  breakthrough  that  dispels  •  11.8  x  1.7  inch  computer. 


the  notion  that  less  weight  means  less  computer. 


That  combination  of  power  and  portability  makes 


The  product  is  the  new  Epson  NB3s.The  perform-  the  Epson  NB3s  the  perfect  computer  for  people  who 
ance  is  that  of  a  386  SX  desktop,  with  up  to  5  MB  of  simply  don’t  believe  in  compromise. 


VGA 

The  large  backlit.  640  x 
480  resolution  LCD 
screen  includes  16  grav 
scales  for  sharp  black- 
•on-white  VGA  graphics. 


******  i  *  i  4  4'^JL . 


Pick  one  up  at  COMDEX, 

To  see  how  light  a  386SX  notebook  can  be,  you’ll  have  to  pick  up  an  Epson  NB3s. 

To  see  how  fast  and  powerful  it  can  be,  you’ll  have  to  spend  a  few  minutes  working  with 
this  high  performance  notebook  computer. 

You  can  do  both  at  COMDEX.  The  new  Epson  NB3s  notebook  computer  will 
be  on  display  in  booth  1178  in  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center’s  East  Hall,  so  you 
can  weigh  all  your  options  yourself.  At  the  same  booth,  you  can  also  see  our  entire 
new  line  of  desktop  computers  and  laser  printers,  including  a  new  Postscript*model. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work". 


SMiBindnurkafljHHC^ifp.  ftaumpigi 
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Tax  collection  warms  up  as 
Canada  makes  network  plans 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


OTTAWA  —  The  good  news  in  Canada  is 
that  work  will  soon  start  on  one  ol  that 
country’s  largest  personal  computer* 
based  local-area  netwurks.  The  bad  news 
for  some  people  is  that  the  network  will 
be  used  to  sp^  collection  of  taxes. 

SCom  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  a  contract  recently  to  install  its 
3+‘Open  network  <^>erating  system  and 
communications  software  in  54  tax-col¬ 
lection  offices  nationwide  for  Revenue 
Canada,  a  northern  cousin  to  the  U.S.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 

The  sites  must  be  linked  by  Jan.  31. 
1991,  to  process  anticipated  new  tax  re¬ 
turns.  As  many  as  200  more  tax  and  cus¬ 
toms  sites  could  be  networked  during  the 
next  two  years  should  the  Canadian  Par¬ 
liament  decide  to  do  so. 

A  spokeswoman  for  3Com  Canada, 
Inc.  said  the  initial  contract  is  worth  about 
$3  million  (Canadian)  and  ?nll  tnvdve  as 
many  as  3,000  workstations.  The  spokes¬ 
woman  said  3Com  will  install  ooe  network 
per  day  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Peter  Hyne,  ivesident  of  Remuera 
Corp..  an  Ottawa  network  management 
service,  said  the  project  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  years.  It  was  the  prospect  of 
asking  the  existing  mainhame-only  sys- 

WITHOUT  greater 

automation,  as  many 
as  five  times  more 
employees  would  be  needed 
to  perform  processing  and 
related  tasks,  Hyne 
explained. 

tern  to  handle  new  expanded  revenue-col¬ 
lecting  duties  as  part  <A  a  proposed  con¬ 
sumption  tax  that  forced  Canada’s  hand, 
Hyne  said.  Hyoe  was  hired  by  Revenue 
Canada  to  act  as  director  (rf  the  project. 

The  proposed  tax  demands  a  percent¬ 
age  of  almost  every  sale  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  food  and  medicine  and  will  be  col¬ 
lected  inonthly,  he  said.  Without  greater 
automation,  as  many  as  five  times  more 
employees  would  be  needed  to  perform 
processing  and  related  tasks.  Hyne  said. 

’’Every  government  department  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  foirly  dramatic  wave  of  new 
teduKriogy,”  he  explained.  For  Revenue 
.  Canada,  that  means  virtually  abandoning 
its  Hitachi  Ltd.  terminals  and  replacing 
most  of  them  with  20-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
80386SX-  and  803B6-based  IBM  clones. 
The  PC  omtract  has  yet  to  be  signed,  he 
sakt. 

AH  majcH'  data  processing  will  be  done 
on  the  Hitachi  mainframe  in  Ottawa  using 
Iccm,  Inc.'s  IBM  3270  emulation  product. 
The  desktop  machines  ’’will  virtually 
have  a  dedicated  line  via  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed  pair  to  an  IBM  Token-Ring  backbone 
to  the  Hitachi  mainframe,”  Hyne  said. 

D^ndihg  on  bow  heavy  data  flow  is 
predicted  at  each  office,  either  4M  Int/ 
sec.  or  4M/16M  bit/sec.  Tdcen-Ring  will 
be  installed. 

Re^onal  oSices  will  perform  signifi- 
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cantly  more  functions.  Using  the 
mainframe's  and  their  own  new  data¬ 
bases.  employees  wiD  be  able  to  answer 
the  putt’s  questions  about  what  will  be 
taxable  under  the  proposed  law. 

More  importantly,  regional  ofBces  wiO 
conduct  nK>re  on-site  audits  of  viituaDy  all 
businesses.  Without  the  new  micro-to- 
mainframe  system.  Hyne  said,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  assigning,  carrying  out  and  fQing 
audits  would  be  paper-tesed.  Office  work¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  be  issued  laptops  to 


aid  in  the  audits,  be  explained. 

Local  word  processing  and  spread¬ 
sheet  analysis  wiD  also  be  added  to  region- 
al  offices.  Later,  with  the  adoption  of  a 
CCITT  X.500  directory  service,  the 
switch  will  mean  greater  information 
swapping  capabilities  throu^  peer-to- 
peer  operation  for  PC  users. 

3+Open’8  adherence  to  standards, 
Hyne  explained,  ultimately  led  to  SCom 
being  chosen  over  Novell,  Inc.  and  Ban¬ 
yan  Systems,  Inc.  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  In  addition.  Hyne  said.  NoveO  is 
better  with  LANs  than  wide-area  net¬ 
works. 

“Banyan  was  a  good  alternative,  but 
the  direction  of  the  SCom/IBM/Microsoft 
Cc^.  juggernaut  in  the  next  three  to  five 
years  matches  ourcourse,"  Hyne  said.  He 


was  referring  to  the  three  firms'  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  standardiie  on 
X.400  and  X.500  communicatiooa  proto¬ 
cols. 

3+Open  also  supports  IBM’s  OSf2. 
“Our  sense  of  the  marketplace  is  that  ap¬ 
plications  today  and  tomomm  win  be 
written  first  for  DOS  and  OS/2  and  No- 
veO’s  Netware  later,”  Hyne  said. 

Beyond  that,  be  said,  SCoro  can  dy- 
namkally  switch  between  Data  Link  Con¬ 
trol,  Xerox  Network  Services  and  Net- 
bios  protocols.  Finally.  Hyne  explained, 
3 + Open  frees  more  memory  at  the  desk¬ 
top.  Compared  with  a  fuOy  configured 
Banyan  Virtual  Networking  Software  op¬ 
erating  system.  Hyne  added,  3+Open 
left  as  mi^  as  25K  bytes  more  memory 
free. 


The  direct  route  to 
re(tidr^32D  backlog 


•Aashtcm-tate 

da^ECmECT 
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Announcing  the  way  to  get  the  backlog 
off  your  desk  once  and  kr  all 
dBASEMRECTlbrjm 
It  allows  dBA5E*  applkatians  to  com- 
muniate  with  mainffame  applications 
throughthe&miliardBASEIIIPUJS*inter- 
kKx.^youcantianspaientlytransfer 
mainframe  data  in  and  out  of  your  dBASE 
application.  Create  lepons  with  mainlianie 
data.  Or  automate  mainfiame  access  Rx 
gicater  user  productivity 

Best  of  all,  you  can  add  a  PC  look  and 
fed  to  your  mainffame  applications  So  your 
dBASE  users  can  dceweiyihing— including 
alltheirqueiiesandcustomizedicpons— 
from  the  comSxt  of  their  own  PCs. 

Without  any  expensive  maiiafraine 
upgtadesAllyoune^isvour5270ennila- 
tionandHlXAPI,plusdBASEDIRECTfbr 
32TO  and  dBASE  Ill  PLUS 

dBASE  DIRECT  wotks  through  your 
existing  host  security  system  to  ensure  data 
integrity.  So  it’s  completely  safe  and  compati¬ 
ble  within  your  mainframe  cnvironmcnL 
Which  means  your  mainfiame  can  now 
be  freed  up  for  other  tasks,  And  so  can  voa 
Call  1-80(M57-4}29,  ext.  TOi  for  ' 
more  infonnation,  or  for  the  name  of  the 
Ashton  Tate*  dealer  nearest  you. 

Ask  about  the  dBASE  DIRECT  series  for 
IBM  minicomputers,  tcxi 

Do  it  now  Because  any  other  route  to 
your  mainframe  is  just  a  detour. 

A  AshtonTate 
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US  Stge.  Idc.  has  announced  a  lOM  bit/ 
sec.  Ethernet  adapter  card  designed  to 
link  IBM  fesonal  Sfstem/ 1  computers  in 
peer  •toi)eer  or  file  server  envirooments. 

Maate  for  PS/1  is  available  as  a  com* 
plete  starter  pack  that  includes  two  lOM 
bit/sec.  Ethernet  cards  and  peer-to-peer 
operating  system  software.  It  abo  can'  be 
purchased  as  a  separate  card.  The  card 
uses  3<MC  bytes  oi  memory  in  ccnventioa* 
al  personal  computer  workstations,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  starter  pack  has  a  fist  price  of 
$499.  Sepmte  cards  with  Nov^,  Inc. 
network  (btvers  are  priced  at  $199  each. 
USSnge 

2005  Tkwe  Fork  Une 
Longwood.  PU.  32750 
(407)331-4400 


Maco  Networks,  Inc.  has  announced  an 
CTpansion  product  for  its  Lanframe  serv- 
ersystem. 

Lanframe-4  Server  can  simuhaneousty 
support  four  separate  dedicated  local- 
area  network  processes  from  one  rack- 
nxMint  encloaure.  It  is  separated  into  four 
equal  computer  segmots  with  three 
and  exh  segment  can  be  configured 
with  an  Intd  Corp.  80286  processor  coch 
figured  with  IM  byte  d  random-access 
mem^,  250K  bytes  of  static  RAM,  a 
bidt-in  aeriaJ  port  and  video  stgiport  for 
monochrome  and  IBM  Enhanced  Graph¬ 
ics  Adapter  (hsplays. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $3,995,  and 
additional  286  CPUs  cost  $1,995  each.  • 
Maco  Networks 
802  E.  Martinlown  Rond 
N.  Angnata,  S.C.  29841 
(803)278-7225 


Locol-oreo  Mtworlciiig 
soTtware 


Access  Technology,  Inc.  has  announced 
an  enhanced  versioo  of  its  For  comment 
Document  Review  (Groupware,  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  designed  to  enaUe  con¬ 
nected  personal  computer  work  groups 
and  users  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  systems  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  document  review  cycles. 

The  product  allows  selected  reviewers 
across  a  network  to  share  a  coa<77»s  ;ext 
document  and  add  on-fine  comments  and 
sugges^  revisioas.  VAX/VMS  and  AD- 
ln-1  ediboos  are  now  available.  I^rpetual 
license  fees  range  ftero  $375  for  a  Vax- 
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A  Novell.  Inc.  Entry  Level  System 
(ELS)  versioo  is  priced  at  $249,  and  an  ad¬ 
vanced  SFT/386  version  is  availaUe  for 
$495.  Registered  Xtreenet  1.0  users  can 
upgrade  to  tbe  ELS  or  SPT/386  verskms 
for  $95. 

Xtree 

4330  Santa  Pe  Road 

San  Luia  Obispo,  Calif.  93401 

(805)541*0604 

United  Information  Techncrfogies  has  an* 
Dounced  a  financial  analysis  application 
designed  for  k)cal*area  networks. 

Planning  and  Analysis  Groupware  inte¬ 
grates  menu-driven  functionality  with 
spreadsheet  and  multidimension^  data¬ 
base  capabilities.  Because  the  product 
was  written  in  Sinper  Corp.'s  TM/1  rela¬ 


tional  ^eadsheet  language,  it  provides 
users  of  TM/1  or  Lotus  Development 
C^orp.'s  1-2-3  spreadsheet  with  network¬ 
ing  capabilities,  the  vendor  said. 

'Hie  package  is  priced  at  $3,495  per 
table  server  phis  $995  for  each  bc&ise. 
United  Informatioa  TechiMrfogiee 
350  S.  Main  St 
Ooyleatown,  Pa.  18901 
(800)237-5089 

f^rsoft,  Inc.  has  announced  Intersect,  a 
strftware  brid^  designed  to  connect  and 
exchange  data  between  Ethernet  local- 
area  networks. 

Tbe  product  operates  at  the  Media  Ac¬ 
cess  C<N)trol  level  of  tbe  Open  Systems 
Interconnect’s  Data  Link  Layer  and  cmn- 
i^ies  with  the  IEEE’s  802  standard.  It 


Local-ar*a  nafworicing 
hordwar* 

Everex  Systems,  loc.  has  announced  a 
fine  of  token-ring  network  adapters  that 
incorporate  a  bus  master  design  and  are 
equipped  with  a  128K-byte  memory  buff¬ 
er  to  improve  data  transfer  rates  over  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

The  Speedink/TR  adapters  can  be 
connected  to  IBM  mainframes  via  LAN 
gateways  and  are  available  in  4M  and 
16M  bit/sec  veraaoos. 

The  products  were  designed  for  IBM 
fVrsooai  Computer  ATs,  Bersooal  Sys- 
teni/2s  and  conqatibles  and  are  sch^ 
uled  to  be  relent  this  month.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $645  to  $925. 

Everex  Systems 
48431  Mtlmoift  Drive 
Fremoot.  Calif.  94538 
(415)498-1111 


station  to  $9,900  for  a  VAX  9000.  AD-ln* 
1  ediboas  cost  $450  for  a  Vazstatkio  and 
$11,880  foraVAX  9000. 

Access  Teehnology 
TWo  Nstkfc  Executive  Park 
Natick,  Mass.  01760 
(508)655-9191 

Xtree  Co.  has  announced  a  network  utility 
that  can  access  local  drives  and  file  server 
volumes.  Xtreenet  2.0  was  designed  for 
NoveD,  Inc.  networks.  It  inchidesa  graph¬ 
ical  tree  dtq^y  of  a  disk’s  drectory  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  peer-to-peo’  capability  that  al¬ 
lows  adniinistratOTs  to  access  any 
workstation  on  a  network. 


NETWORKING 


uses  the  Spanning  Tree  Protocol  to  de¬ 
tect  loops  and  dynamkally  locate  network 
nodes. 

Intersect  nins  over  Ethernet,  thin 
Ethernet  and  twisted-pair  media  connec¬ 
tions.  It  requires  personal  computers  run¬ 
ning  DOS  Version  2.0  or  higher.  A  unit 
with  two  Ethernet  boards  is  priced  at 
$1,495. 

Persoft 

UW  Reeenrch  Park 
465  Sdence  IMve 
Madison.  Wia.  5371 1 
(608)273-6000 

Links 

TO  Systems.  Inc.  has  announced  Xpert/ 
Office  on  the  Go,  a  software  package  de¬ 


signed  to  enable  users  of  laptops  and  por¬ 
tal^  computers  to  access  X-25  packet- 
switched  networks  via  regular  telephone 
lines. 

The  product  (xanprises  a  personal 
computer-based  X.25  half-card  that  inte¬ 
grates  a  V.22  bis  modem,  VTlOO  and 
Xpert  file  transfer  emulatioo  packages.  It 
also  incorporates  X.32  technology  that 
provides  synchronous  dial-up  access  to 
X.25  public  and  private  packk-switched 
networks  through  standard  telephone 
lines. 

Xpert/Office  on  the  (jo  is  priced  at 
$1,350. 

Ttl  Systems 
225  Stednuui  St. 

Lowell,  Mass.  01851 
(508)970-1189 


Computer  Network  Technology  Corp.'8 
(jraphica  C^OfttroUer  Interface  allows  tnul- 
tiple  IBM  5088  or  6098  Gr^hics  C^tan- 
Dd  Controllers  to  be  attached  to  a  single 
channel 

Tte  product  enables  engineers  at  dif- 
ferent  locations  to  share  access  to  com¬ 
mon  mamfiaiiie-bssed  graphics  design  ap¬ 
plications.  It  is  ofiered  free  to  customers 

who  already  have  a  sufficiently  configured 

oAended  channel  network.  A  hardware 
upgrade  costs  $19,000.  For  customers 
who  need  to  purchase  an  extended  chan¬ 
nel  network,  pricing  begins  at  $50,000 
per  network  processor. 

Computer  Network  Technology 
5655  Wedgwood  Rond 
Maple  Grove,  Minn.  55369 
(612)42(M466 


Rr  Qn<x,  an  anrKxmcement 
lhat  \viUlia\«  businesspeofde 
jumping  into  windows. 


Until  now,  a  lot  of  businesses  have  been 
hesitant  to  take  the  plunge  into  Windows 
Fteople  have  wondered,  for  instance,  w+iether 
critical  applications  and  viable  communica¬ 
tions  would  become  available. 

’*fell,  if  we  may  be  so  bold,  we'd  like  to 
give  you  a  little  push-by  introducing  you  to 
tXIA  s  new  IRMX"  Workstation  for  Windows. . 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  3270 
CONNECnvmr:  irma  workstation 
FOR  WINDOWS. 


In  tile  Windows  3  0  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  only  IRMA  Workstation  for  Windows 
gives  you  a  choice  of  single  (CUT)  or  multi¬ 
ple  (DFT)  sessions  via  coaxial  cable,  remote 
SDLC  or  token-ring  connections,  as  well  as 
asynchronous  connections. 

It  also  gives  you  3270  terminal,  3270 
printer  and  asynchronous  terminal  emula¬ 
tions,  and  an  extensive  range  of  3270  and 
asynchronous  file  transfer  protocols,  includ¬ 
ing  DCA's  and  IBM'  s.  Both  DCA  and  IBM 
hardware  are  supported,  as  well. 

All  of  which  meaas  that  you  won't  have 
to  keep  reinvesting  in  new  software  as  your 
business's  needs  change. 

In  addition  to  its  tremendous  flexibility. 
IRMA  Workstation  for  Windows  is  quite  sim¬ 


ple  to  use,  which  helps  btxtst  productivity. 

For  instance,  mainframe  data  can  be 
directly  embedded  into  a  word  processor 
or  spreadsheet,  using  DCA’s  QuickScript" 
and  Windows  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

Only  IRMA  Workstation  for  Windttws 
supports  APPC  and  supplies  you  with  a  user 
interface  that  conforms  to  IBM's  SAA/CUA 
standard  It  also  provides  you  with  a  transpar¬ 
ent  migration  path  to  OS/2?using  DCA /Micro¬ 
soft*  Selea"  Communications  Workstation . 

trade  UP  TO  THE  MOST  FEATURE- 
RICH  SOLUTION  FOR  $149. 


Best  of  all,  from  now  until  March  29, 
1991,  we  ll  let  you  trade  up  from  your  old 
3270  communications  software -regardless 
of  who  you  bought  it  from  -  for  just  $149  per 
unit  (the  suggested  retail  price  is  $495).  For 
more  information  or  to  order,  call  1-800- 
289-4pCA,  ext,  66E  (plea.se  have  a  photo¬ 
copy  of  your  master  diskette  on  hand  to  fax 
in  to  DCA  as  proof  of  purchase). 

It's  easy.  Just  take  a  deep  breath.  Close 
your  es'es,  if  you  M 

feel  like  it  B  ffMAWxliSaini  ^ 

And  jump.  I  /\ 

DGA|s___e 


il  OiRiul  OmmunKJiKi 
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litterlink  Computer  Sciences.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  product  that  ailows  umts  of 
IBM  3270  tenninab  to  access  non-IBM 
appbcatioos  on  Transmission  Cootrol 
Protocol/Inten»et  Protocol  (TCPftP)  net¬ 
works  with  hiD-screen  ASCII  terminal 
enuilatiofi. 

SNS/TCPVT  Release  2.1  gnsbifs  us¬ 
ers  to  access  applications  on  IBM  systems 
and  a  TCP/IP  network  from  a  san^  ter¬ 
minal,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  can  be  used  on  in  IBM 
3270  disphy  system  tenmnal  or  an  IBM 
I^rsooal  Computer  emulating  a  3270.  It 
is  priced  at$10, 950. 

— I  Inteiiink 
I  47370  Fremont  Blvd. 

Fremont,  Calif.  94538 
(415)657-9800 

Comware  International  has  announced  a 
gateway  processor  designed  to  support 
file  transfer  and  terminal  emulation  for 
IBM  midrange  systems. 

Comgate/FS  links  an  IBM  Appbcation 
Sy8tein/400.  Sy8tem/36  or  Sy8lem/38 
with  file  servers  residing  on  local-  or 
wide-area  networks.  It  uses  IBM’s  LU6.2 
protocol  to  allow  partial  or  complete  files 
to  be  transferred  between  IBM  midrange 
hosts  and  network-based  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

A  basic  ^istem  with  as  many  as  eight 
simultaneous  PC  connections  and  20M 
bytes  of  file  storage  costs  $9,500;  a  16- 
PC  versioo  sells  for  $12,900. 

Comware 
P.O.Bo«410 
45 1-K  Second  St. 

Sotvang,  Calif.  93464 
(805)686-1262 

Rad  Network  Devices,  Inc  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  stand-alone  local  token-ring 
bridge  that  features  siqiport  for  the  im¬ 
pending  source-routing  transparent 
bridge  standard. 

The  bridge  filters  and  forwards  source 
and  transparent  non-source-routing  pack¬ 
ets  at  maximum  filtering  rates  of  120,000 
frame/sec. 

The  bridge  is  available  in  two  models, 
both  of  which  are  priced  from  $3,995. 

Rad 

7711  Center  Ave. 

Huntingtoo  Beach,  Calif.  92647 
(714)891-1964 

Microoom,  Inc  has  aimounced  enhance¬ 
ments  to  its  Microoom  LAN  Bridge 
(MLB)  series  of  products. 

The  MLB/6000  for  private-line  oon- 
nectioos  and  the  MLB/5000  for  dial-up 
links  both  feature  data  compressaon  at  a 
four-toonc  ratio  at  up  to  T1  speeds.  Both 
products  also  feature  a  localfremote 
bridge  that  obviates  the  need  for  separate 
units  to  be  installed  at  sites  tbt  require 
both  types  of  bridges. 

The  MLB/6500  bridge  for  X.2S  links 
features  a  twr^to-one  data  compressioa 
ratio. 

Pridog  ranges  from  $4,999  to 
$13,199for  the  MLB/6000,  from  $4,599 
to  $7,599  for  the  MLB/5000  and  from 
$5,699  to  $8,499  for  the  MLB/6500.  All 
pridng  is  bssed  on  type  of  configuratioo 
and  hardware  requirements. 

Mkrocom 

500  River  Ridge  Drive 
Norwood.  Maas.  02062 
(617)551-1000 
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When  )^u  stack  up  the  Microcom  HDMS 
Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 
you  rack  up  the  benefits* 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HOMS'S  high  density  design 
.  makes  It  easy  to  handle  growth  in 
your  network  You  can  grow  from 
one  to  SIX  chassis,  with  32 
modems  per  chassis,  consennng 
critical  computer-room  space. 


*  Highspeed, 

Error-free 

Transmission _ 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38,400  bps 
are  available,  100%  error-free, 
keeping  line  charges  at  a 
minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum 


*  Complete 
.  System  Control. - 

Reports  and  monitors  tell  you 
who's  using  the  network,  when 
they're'  using  it  and  how  well  it's 
working  —  giving  you  complete 
control 


*  Sophisticated 
Security. 

Passthrough,  Variable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  Microcom's  exclusive 
MNP  Password  Connection 
Security'  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof. 


*  Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
call  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access. 


*  Compatible 
Modems. 

Integrated  V.32.  MimyZJ. 
V22bis,  V.22,  Bell  212A  and  Bell 
103  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V.42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


How  To 

\\anagt 

Your 

Diiil-up 

'Setwork? 


Free  Report 

1b  find  out  how  HOMS  can 
help  you  manage  your 
network  more  efioently  and 
ellectively.  just  cal  lor  this 
free  report  "How  to  Manage 
Your  Dial-up  Networks'! 

OM  toH-frae,  800-822-8224  todayt 


Workstation 


Connectivit)' 

Worldwide 


5(X)  River  RidgeOnM,Noniood,IIA  02062  617-S5MOOO 
Telex  710-336-7002  MCROCOH  NWD  /  USA  MX:  617-551-1006 
WorWeride  DistriMtion  7  Memetionil  RUt  617-551-1007 
Ton  Free  80l^022-«224 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


B]  Sheleme  M. 

SeodalM  has 
been  appointed 
1  vice^jreaideflt  of 
JfinanM  and  in- 
Ifonnatioo  sya- 
temt  at  NitMU)  Motor  Co^. 
U.S.A.,  baaed  in  Carson, 
CabC. 


Seadaba.  40,  was  previ- 
ousljr  cocnptToDer  at  General 
Motors  Corp.'s  Truck  A  Bus 
Group  in  janesville,  Wts.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  be  was  oomptrdler 
of  Buidc-Oldsmobile-CadiUac 
in  Chicago. 

Senifoba  began  his  GM  ca¬ 
reer  in  1979  in  the  MBA  fi- 
nandai  training  program  at 
Buick.  He  held  various  pod- 
tioDs  in  finance,  IS  and  other 
functions,  inchiding  the  post 
of  director  of  general  ac¬ 
counting  and  special  studies 
at  the  Buidt  Motor  Divisioa  in 
Pint,  Mich, 

He  Mds  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  0- 
linois  and  an  MBA  the 
V^ter  Heller  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  Chica¬ 
go. 


Thomas  A.  Maguire  was 
promoted  to  executive  vice- 
president  and  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Smith 
Barney,  Harris  Upham  A 
Co.  in  New  York. 

Maguire.  &nith  Barney’s 
manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices,  had  been  a  mana^ng  di- 
cectm^  of  the  firm.  Ife  joined 
the  investment  banking  firm 
in  1989  from  municipal  bond 
trading  firm  J.  J.  Kenny, 
where  he  was  executive  vice- 
president  and  dnef  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

Maguire  holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Rtode  Island  and  an 
from  the  Uoiversfty  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Amberst 


Who's  on  tho  90? 

Chani^g  jobs?  Promoting 
an  asaistaot?  Your  peers  want 
to  kix)w  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  CompuUrwortd 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Tradr,  When  you  have 
DewsaboutstaffchaAges.be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  ^o- 
to  or  have  your  puhhc  rela¬ 
tions  department  write  to 
Clinton  Wilder,  Senior  Editor, 
Management.  Computer- 
world.  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road.  Framm^iam, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


Plumbing  the  soul  of  IS 

‘Compu  ters  a  nd  society  'j 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CWSTAfV 


tskmariessayeveryinfonna- 
tkw  system  has  the  potential 
to  change  the  world,  at  least 
a  tiny  bit. 

The  question  that  com¬ 
puter  prof  essionab  should  be  asking  on 
the  fiW  end  of  an  IS  design  project  is 
whether  it  wiQ  change  the  world  for 
better  or  for  worse,  according  to  lead¬ 
ing  scholars  in  the  field  known  as 
“computers  and  society.’’ 

In  addition  to  designing  the  system 
to  meet  bustoess  objectives,  the  schol¬ 
ars  are  urging  IS  pi^essionals  to  con¬ 
sider  broader  questkms,  such  as:  Does 
the  database  permit  invasions  of  priva¬ 
cy?  Will  the  automated  business  sys¬ 
tem  enhance  people’s  jobs,  or  will  it  de¬ 
grade  and  monitor  thow  wwkers? 
Does  the  technology  promote  or  hin¬ 
der  the  social  goals  of  world  peace,  en¬ 
vironmental  protection  and  the  like? 

Ben  Smeiderman.  keynote  speaker 
at  the  first  annual  conference  on  Gxn- 
puters  and  the  Quabty  of  Life  held  in 
Washington,  D.C..  moitth,  urged  IS 
professionals  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  social  consequences  id  the  systems 
they  create.  Guide  the  techm^c^  “to 
produce  the  maximum  benefits  with 
the  minimum  harm,*’  he  said. 

Shneklerman.  professor  of  comput¬ 
er  science  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  suggested  that  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  prepare  a  social  impact 
statement  —  modeled  on  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ments —  at  the  start  of  every  IS  in-qj- 
cct.  “We  have  a  history  where  the 
technologists  have  often  been  less 
tbou^tful  than  they  should  have  been 
abmit  these  [socia]]  issues.  So  I  want  to 
encourage  techr»k)gists  to  be  more 
thou^tful.”  he  said  in  an  interview. 

It  is  up  to  the  condition’s  c^  in¬ 


formation  officer  to  establish  a  com¬ 
puter  ethics  code  and  ethics  training 
for  IS  personnel,  added  Susan  J.  Har¬ 
rington,  asststant  professor  of  comput¬ 
er  techix>logy  at  Kent  State  Universi¬ 
ty.  “An  ethical  culture ...  has  to  start 
atthetop.’'shesaid. 

This  call  for  action  comes  at  a  time 
when  45%  of  the  American  public 
agrees  with  the  chitting  statonent  that 
“tedmology  has  almost  gotten  out  of 
contnri."  according  to  a  1990  poO  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc.Ade- 
mographic  breakdown  of  the  poO 
showed  that  people  with  low  mcomes 
and  tittle  education  —  people  who  tend 
to  feel  that  business,  government  and 
tedmology  are  woridng  against  them, 


not  for  them  —  are  owst  likely  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  uncontrolled  technology,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alan  J.  Westin.  professor  of 
public  law  and  government  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

C.  Dtanne  Martin,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  computer  sdeoce  at  George 
W^hingtoo  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  she  btames  pubbc  distrust  of 
computers  on  the  “mixed  messages” 
delivered  by  the  news  media.  *rbe  pub¬ 
lic.  which  swallowed  the  “thinking  ma¬ 
chines”  hype  of  the  1950s,  now  reads 
about  or  experiences  computer  bitting 
errors,  computer  viruses,  privacy  in- 
vasioos  and  software  failures,  such  as 
the  AT&T  network  jjjitch  last  January. 

Continued  on  page  JW 


Retail  pushes  the  just-in-time  envelope 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


Hundreds  of  information  os¬ 
teins  executives  looking  for 
the  latest  developments  m 
just-in-time  retailing  tech¬ 
niques  attended  the  32nd 
annual  Retail  Information  Systems 
Conference  (Riscon)  in  St  Louis  earli¬ 
er  this  nxMith. 

In  general,  retail  stores  are  moving 
to  on-line,  real-time,  highly  networked 
environments,  said  Steve  Johnson, 
managing  partner  of  the  central  region 
retail  industry  {wactice  at  Andersen 
Consulting. 

In  tune  with  this  theme  was  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  K  Mah  Corp.  that  it 
had  moved  part  of  its  2.21 1-store  tele- 


mainframe  host  to  a  Stratus  Comput¬ 
er,  loc.  XA  2200  class  fouh-tolerant 
machme. 

K  Mart  said  the  Stratus  CPU  has 
cut  inventory  replenishment  tiiiK  for 
its  ^ores  from  two  days  to 
one  and  has  saved  money 
on  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  expenses. 

Another  major  theme  of 
Rtscoo  was  how  to  get  top- 
management  support  for 
IS  projects.  "The  CEO 
must  t^  a  role  in  a  pro¬ 
ject.  or  it  will  faO,”  John  A. 

Hacala,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  ^tencer  Gifts.  Inc.,  stated  In 
his  keyiMte  address. 

Hacala  sits  on  a  mandatory-atten¬ 
dance.  weekly  committee  devoted  to 


Information  System,  a  major  project 
designed  to  completely  change  the 
ways  in  which  the  company  operates. 

The  question  of  bow  to  gain  support 
for  IS  projects  from  top  management 
surfaced  again  after  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Jeff  Sobeck,  di¬ 
rector  of  store  systems 
MIS  at  the  Vons  Compa¬ 
nies,  loc.,  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  supermarket  chain. 

Sobeck.  in  re^xxise  to  a 
question  on  how  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  was  able  to  get 
its  projects  off  the  ground, 
credited  the  company's  forward-think¬ 
ing  management. 


'Maiugement  is  progressive.”  So¬ 
beck  sakL  ”We  don't  pilot  systems  — 
.  .  .  ^  we  consider  them  the  first  instattatioo 

commumcauons  network  off  of  its  IBM  planning  the  Spencer  Integrated  Retail  of  a  chamwide  rollout.” 
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'Twff  wottow  lysttm  cost 

mHhoNr^  a 

pATSpMthft" 

Bljf  Albert  Uderrrttal 
MISQiurterty 
June  1990 

■  Why  <k>  ioformatioa  systems  projects 
often  wind  iq>  behind  schedule  and  over 
budget?  ftrt  of  the  reason  is  that  the 
origiQal  estimate  £aib  to  recogniM  the 
technical  complexity  of  the  task. 

Project  estimates  also  go  awry  be* 
cause  ^  coapony  politics  and  the  penoo- 
^ingeewttifietnd  dmotivatioiis  of  individuals.  Some  of  the 
management  joumaU  pbyen  in  the  systems  development  pro' 

cess  want  to  understate  the  costs  of  the 


project  to  make  sure  it  gets  approved, 
wh^  others  want  to  inflate  the  estimate 
so  they  can  later  boast  that  the  project 
was  finished  on  time  and  under  bud^t. 

In  addition  to  this  political  tug-bf-war. 
the  IS  department  te^  to  stick  with  its 
original  estimate  —  even  when  it  should 
be  raised  to  reflect  the  user  requirements 
added  midstream  —  to  avoid  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  hassles. 

Because  overruns  can  destroy  IS 
management’s  reputation,  IS  uses  three 
tactics  to  meet  the  old  estimate: 

•  Defer  deliverables.  That  is,  finish  part 
of  the  system  within  the  time  and  money 
hmits,  but  delay  the  rest. 

•  Make  programmers  work  overtime  to 
meet  the  deadline. 

•  Use  “creative  accounting”  to  hide 


iUOnMHWIlKS 

MmiCONHEOflli 


Choosing  Ihe  best  compuleis  for  your 
company  Is  one  thing.  Making  them  work  together 
con  be  o  whole  different  animal. 

Fortundtely,  the  network  experts  ot 
Dolq  Preference  hove  experience  with  all  different 
breeds  of  computers  ond  Ihd  Iralning  needed  to  get 
your  whole  offee  pulling  together. 

Thofs  becouse  Dolo  Preference  offers  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  ossemble  o  network.  From  PCs  to 
penpherols  to  minicomputers 
to  workstoHons  to  netwTKk 

soflwore.  Products  thot  _ 

answer  to  such  famous  I  n  c  o  r  p 


names  os  Apple.  AT&T  DEC,  IBM.  Novell,  Xom,  and 
too  mony  more  to  mention  here. 

And  we  offer  a  fetching  range  of  services  to 
keep  your  network  heoNhy  and  well-groomed.  Includ¬ 
ing  installofion,  on-site  maintenance,  and  a  toll-free 
diognostics  hot-line.  As  well  os  a  fell  range  of  finance 
programs,  whether  you  wont  to  rent,  leose  or  buy. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  your  computers 
well  connected,  there's  only  one  name  worth  calling. 

Doto  Preference,  the  network 
experts.  Why  not  toke  o 
walk  to  the  phone  and  coll 

orated 
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some  of  the  project’s  labor  costs. 

IS  managers  should  recognize  the 
pervasiveness  of  politicai  motivatioos  and 
foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  candor 
amcmg  users,  estimators  and  implemen¬ 
tors. —  Mitch  Betts 


"Monoghig  ttdwology  os 
a  busliMSs  strategy" 

Tamara  Erickson,  John  Magee, 
PkUip  Roussei  and  Kamal  Saad 
Sloan  Management  Review 
Spring  1990 

■  The  strategic  roana^ment  of  ted)- 
Dology  consists  of  an  ongoing  review  pro¬ 
cess.  For  success,  a  research  and  dev^ 
opment  (vogram  must  constantly  be 
revised  in  light  of  the  firm’s  business  ob¬ 
jectives  and  technological  advances. 

A  firm  must  detemune  the  mix  of 
markets  and  products  that  wiS  yield  the 
optimal  csdi  flow.  Then  it  must  consider 
weQ  its  current  portfdio  of  technol¬ 
ogies  supports  that  ideal  miz.  The  hi^ 
est  prio^  in  researdi  and  development 
sbouki  be  given  to  key  technologies  — 
those  mature  technologies  fwoviding  to¬ 
day's  competitive  advantage.  However, 
the  pressure  of  adueving  short-term 
profit  must  not  cause  the  atchision  of 
“pacing  technologies”  —  concepts  and 
processes  that  must  be  further  devel¬ 
oped  to  offer  long-term  vitality. 

It  is  critical  that  RAO  conmunicates 
directly  with  manufocturing  and  market¬ 
ing,  as  wen  as  with  potential  customers. 
Such  links  allow  clev  evaluation  of  the  po¬ 
tential  value  of  pacing  techndogies  and 
smooth  iroi^ementatMm  of  new  products 
and  procedures.  —  Derek  Slater 


"Justifying  iniagi 
moHogsmant  systwns" 

By  Mrry  Cinnamon 
IMC  Journal 

September/October  1990 

■  There  are  specific  steps  needed  for  a 
prebminazy  financial  analy^  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  image  management  system:  Es¬ 
tablish  a  baseline  for  comparison,  evalu¬ 
ate  the  image  system's  costs,  analyze  its 
benefits  and  perform  a  finam^  aflialysisv 
In  estabbdung  a  baseline  for  compari¬ 
son  between  your  current  system  and  the 
imaging  syst^  you  need  to  look  at  the 
number  of  proce^ed  documents,  size  and 
type  of  documents,  time  distribution  of 
doaiment  processing,  document  reten¬ 
tion,  storage  space  costs,  storage  mate¬ 
rials  costs,  document  haodting  and  pro¬ 
cessing  time,  photocopying  costs, 
overhead  costs  and  pezsmnel  costs  for 
each.  You  also  need  to  determine  tbe  im¬ 
age  sy^em’s  hardware,  customized  soft¬ 
ware,  installation,  training,  consulting 
services  and  system  start-up  costs. 

Such  a  compaiisoo  enabl^  image 
management  benefits  to  be  translated 
into  financial  terms.  For  instance,  fewer 
customer  callharks  and  improved  docu¬ 
ment  processing  mean  dir^  personnel 
savings.  A  reduced  need  fcff^  paper  docu¬ 
ment  fifing  means  reduced  costs  for  (tf- 
fice  ^tace  and  fifing  materials. 

At  this  point,  you  need  to  choose  a  fi¬ 
nancial  technique  to  omqjlete  tbe  analy¬ 
sis.  You  may  want  to  determine  either 
tbe  present  net  value,  the  payback  or  the 
intental  rate  of  return  of  tte  image  sys¬ 
tem.  Regardless  of  technique,  tbe  re^ 
wifi  be  a  hard  number.  —  Lory  ZotU^ 
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"..A  HUGE 
APPLICATION, 
AND  THE 3090 
NEVER 
FUNCHEOr 


A  USERV  CHALLENGE: 

A  leading  bottled 
consumer  goods  producer 
brought  up  a  mainframe 
appUcabon  to  gain 
competitive  advantage  in 
its  fight  for  retail  shelf 
space.  Within  months,  it 
proved  so  valuable  that  it 
grew  from  five  to  15 
gigabytes.  By  the  time  the 
company  installed  an  IBM 
System/3090  Mattel  200E 
with  64  megabytes  of 
main  storage  to  manage 
the  af^ication  (and  run 
the  company's  routine  IS 
applications),  it  was 
already  short  of  central 
storage  capacity.  Rather 
than  stowing  down 
expansion  of  the  strategic 
job  the  company  bought 
Cambex  STOR/9000  central 
storage  for  a  test  low-cost 
productivity  solution.  The 
IS  director  made  the 
Cambex  decision  quickly: 

he  had  used  Cambex 
memory  for  years  in  an 
earlier  IBM  mainframe, 
and  knew  the  Cambex 
price-perfbrmance- 
reliability  solution  was  a 
good  one.  /isk  your 
Cambex  representative 
for  more  information  on 
this  fine  user. 


.i 
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CAMBEX 
TO  THE 
RESCUE. 

Cambex  builds  IBM 
System/3090  central  and 
expanded  memory  —  and 
now  3990  cache  —  storage 
devices  that  give  MIS 
executives  the  ability  to  add 
mainframe  functionality 
faster.  The  Cambex  solutions 
are  the  only  ones  that  assure 
100  per  cent  compatibility 
with  IBM's  own  storage 
cards.  That  means  a  fast 
install,  diagnostics  and 
superior  reliability  at  minimal 
risk.  In  the  past  two  years, 
3090  users  have  installed 
more  than  30  billion  bytes 
of  STOR/9000  storage  (a/xf 
over  a  billion  bytes  of  our 
new  SlOR/3993  cache 
memory  in  die  past  60  days!). 
Make  your  3090s  do  more 
for  less.  Call  Cambex  now. 

Cambex  Corporation 
360  Second  Avenue 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
617-890-6000 


Cambe\ 
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Fallout  from  the  New  York  blackout 

Some  IS  stafffired,  data  centers  moved  in  wake  of  Aug.  ISpower  outage 


BY  K)HANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWfTAfV 


NEW  YORK  —  The  bUckout 
that  ate  lower  Maxihattan  may 
be  over,  but  ita  effects  are  stiD 
being  fdt  two  mooths  later.  Al¬ 
though  moat  con^aibea  have  doc 
major  Hwny4  to  their  di¬ 
saster  and  recovery 

strategies,  a  handful  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  fire  nfonnaboo  sys¬ 
tems  staffers  or  move  tbea  data 
centers  out  of  New  YoriL 

The  power  outage  began 
Ang.  13^  lasted  alinaat  a  week 
in  some  parts  at  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan.  It  left  at  least  200  data  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  dnt  and  caused  some 
24  companies  to  declare  disas¬ 
ters  and  move  to  hot  sites  [CW. 
Aog.  20^  This  made  it  the  larg¬ 
est  re^onal  computer-related 
diaacerever. 

Thia,  in  turn,  has  cauaed  plen¬ 
ty  at  fallout,  Tari  Sdireider. 
preiideig  d  Cooticgency  Plan¬ 
ning  Research.  Inc.,  a  jehcho, 
N.Y.-based  oaosultiag  firm,  said 


be  has  received  resumes  from 
five  IS  professiooals  who  were 
fired  brause  their  companies 
were  heavily  hit  by  the  blackout. 

These  are  pe<^  whose  top 
management  is  "usiDg  them  as 
the  scapegoats."  Schreider  said. 
"They're  saying,  it's  your  fault, 
even  though  you  told  us  it  could 
happen  and  we  never  gave  you 
the  money  to  do  any¬ 
thing  a^t  it'  ** 

Schreider  would  not 
disckMe  the  names 
at  the  coa^nnies  in¬ 
volved. 

Some  are  looking 
fornew  jobs  because 
their  companies  are 
moving  data  centers 
out  at  New  York,  partly  doe  to 
the  power  outage,  Schreider 
said.  "These  were 

thinking  about  moviog  anyway. 
But  the  blackout  was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back,"  be 
said. 

Citicorp  NA's  Citibank  unit 
had  to  move  so  much  equipmeot 


to  a  New  Jersey  site  dunng  the 
Uackout  that  IS  management 
decided  to  move  their  operations 
there  rather  than  bring  the  gear 
back  to  Manhattan.  Citibank  still 
has  data  centers  in  New  York, 
but  one  will  now  be  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  one  source  said. 

Also,  the  source  said.  Citi¬ 
bank  had  to  give  its  home-bank¬ 
ing  aistomers  credit 
for  service  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blackout 
—  at  a  cost  to  the 
bank  of  at  least 
1300.000.  Citibank 
offirials  did  not  re¬ 
turn  phone  calls 
seeking  coofirma- 
tkm  of  that  fact. 

Another  blackout  result:  The 
number  of  companies  that  have 
signed  with  hot-site  vendors  has 
increased  markedly.  John  Ne- 
vofai,  manager  of  IBM's  Business 
Recovery  Services  Center  in 
Franklin  Lakes.  NJ.,  said  that 
the  number  of  customers  that 
signed  contracts  with  IBM  in  the 


Martin 
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she  said. 

From  robot-run  aaaembly 
lines  to  automated  bank  teOers. 
computers  make  the  modem 
world  possible,  and  yet  they  get 
a  Ik  of  bad  press.  Biyan  Kodier. 
past  presideK  of  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery 
(ACM),  fameoted  in  a  column 
eariier  this  year.  For  example, 
the  Jan.  29  issue  of  Nemswetk 
had  a  three-page  article  on  com¬ 
puter  failures  and  noted  that 
phunbera  have  stricter  bcessing 
procedures  than  progranuners 
do. 

Software  disasters  are  also 
getting  some  atteotioo  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  A 1989  congrea- 
sioaal  study,  "Bogs  in  the  Pro¬ 
gram."  warned  of  posable  gov- 
enanent  regulation  —  such  as 
mandatory  certificatioo  of  pro¬ 
grammers  —  if  the  software 
coRUDurnty  does  dK  pofice  itself 
to  eosore  software  rdiafaility 
[CW.Oct.  23.19891. 

"The  goverament  and  poltti- 
ciatts  are  realizing  that  oomput- 
ing  is  too  important  for  aocSe^  to 
ignore,"  JCocher  wrote.  "If  we 
do  aot  manage  computing’s  rela- 
tionship  to  government  and  soci¬ 
ety.  Congress  will  manage  it  for 
us." 

In  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
cposensut  on  iasues  such  as  bow 
to  prevent  computer  disasters 
like  ibe  ATAT  network  gJHdi 
latt  january  (CW,  Jan.  22).  the 
ACM  has  scheduled  a  special 
"summit  meetiiig"  on  Nov.  6-7 
in  Arington.  Vl  The  cooference 
on  "Responsible  Leadersfaap  in 
Computmg"  wiD  address  the 
problems  aaanasfed  with  uRza- 


cxxDplez  software  systems  and 
computer  models. 

Many  aociolopsts.  such  as  Ju¬ 
dith  A.  f^oOe  at  Northeastern 
University  in  Bostm,  argued 
that  techncriogists  cannot  be 
trusted  to  make  sure  that  com¬ 
puters  benefit  society,  because 
they  are  so  enamored  of  the 
technology.  Computer  scientists 
are  beginning  to  disagree,  re¬ 
sponding  that  the  profession  has 
matured  beyond  the  stereotype 
of  hackers  oblivious  to  the  soci¬ 
ety  around  them. 

"There  is  an  elite  group  of 
computer  scientists  who  deal 
wHh  the  big  issues,  but  the  guy  in 
the  trenches  is  worried  about  his 
job  and . . .  doesn't  have  time  to 
deal  with  the  big  issues,"  said 
Kennetb  Fkfel.  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  at  Del^ul  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago. 

Holding  to  ftm  cmvtwr 

Aware  of  the  conflict  between 
the  and-  and  pro-technology 
caiq)B.  Ronald  E.  Andenon,  a 
Bocaolopst  at  the  Universty  at 
Momesota  and  chairman  of 
ACM's  Special  Interest  Group 
on  Compoten  and  Society,  said 
be  is  trying  to  forge  a  middle-af- 
tbe-ro^  position. 

‘Ten  or  15  years  ago.  peo|;9e 
fdt  powerless  with  the  comput- 
erization  movement  coming 
down  on  top  of  them.  Now  peo- 
^  fed  there  are  some  choices, 
and  they're  wondering  what 
they  can  do  to  make  sure  ma¬ 
ds^  don't  trample  oa  down," 
he  said. 

Andenon,  who  ocKhaired  the 
conference  with  Martin,  said  he 
ii  iwgnwung  someadiat  more  op¬ 
timistic  about  tedmdogy  as  the 
ACM  lesdenhip  begins  to  give 
social  and  pohtkal  iawes  a  hi^ 


priority.  "That  reflects  a  grow¬ 
ing  concern  within  the  computer 
science  community  about  better 
design  and  more  concern  about 
the  overall  impact,"  he  said. 

A  decade  ago,  the  "comput¬ 
ers  and  society"  field  was  mostly 
a  forum  for  computer  bashing. 
Today,  scholars  continue  to  raise 
serious  concerns,  but  the  field 
also  acknowledges  some  social 
benefits  from  technology.  At  the 
conference,  for  example,  tiicre 
were  sessions  about  technology 
assisting  people  with  disabilities 
and  the  use  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
social  services. 

But  the  greatest  challenge  of 
aO  may  be  addressing  the  "equi¬ 
ty  issue."  As  Martin  described  it: 
"How  can  computera  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  disen- 
fiandused  groups  in  sociecy. 
such  as  the  homelesa?" 

A  prime  example  of  bow  com¬ 
puter  experts  can  become  active 
in  social  issues  occurred  last  year 
when  members  of  Computer 
Professionals  for  Sodal  Respoo- 
aifa3ity  (CPSR),  a  group  bas^  in 
Mo  Aho.  Calif.,  reviewed  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  pro¬ 
posal  to  add  a  suspect-tracking 
feature  to  its  natioiul  crime  da¬ 
tabase.  CPSR  was  concerned 
about  pMentiai  dvil  liberties  vio¬ 
lations. 

More  often,  however,  privacy 
and  other  sodal  issues  are  raised 
only  as  an  afterthought  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  now-defunct  federal 
program  to  create  a  giant  data¬ 
base  of  pharmacy  records  was 
nearly  inqilemented  before  any 
privacy  questions  were  raised, 
said  Rob^  Veeder,  acting  chief 
of  information  policy  at  the 
White  House  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget 


months  after  the  disaster  in¬ 
creased  15%  to  30%  compared 
with  the  months  before  the 
blackout. 

Other  companies  moved  up 
their  plans  to  implement  contin¬ 
gency  facilities.  Partidpants 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York  was  go¬ 
ing  to  deploy  remote  database 
journaling  next  year.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  t^kout.  the  com¬ 
pany  is  completing  that  by  De¬ 
cember.  "Our  board  of  directors 
asked  us  to  do  it,  and  we  are." 
said  Pat  Buonincontri,  senior 
vice-president. 

Still,  many  believe  that  the 
majority  of  companies  will  not 
address  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  that  caused  others  to  be 
caught  short.  Most  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  during  the  blackout  were 
from  generators  that  failed  or 
ran  out  of  fuel  —  {^-obleins  that 
could  have  been  prevented, 
some  said. 

"It's  not  enough  to  go  out  and 
buy  equipment."  said  Kennetb 
G.  BriU.  ixresident  of  Computer- 
site  Engineering,  a  con«ilting 


firm  in  Danvers.  Mass.  “You 
have  to  install  it  correctly,  main¬ 
tain  it  and  test  it."  Vigorous  test¬ 
ing  b  required  under  peak  loads, 
for  sustained  periods  of  time  and 
for  all  facets  of  the  computer  op¬ 
eration,  be  said. 

"Most  people  won't  do  any¬ 
thing."  Alan  Freedman, 
vice-presideitt  of  technology 
strategic  planning  at  Bankers 
Trust  (^.  in  New  York.  "Most 
are  saying  'I’m  glad  it's  [them) 
and  not  me.' " 

Bankers  Trust,  although  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  power  grid  that  lost 
electricity,  "didn't  mbs  a  beat,” 
Ihankft  tO  a  $10 

contingency  plan  put  in  place 
two  yean  ago.  according  to 
Freedman. 

The  phn  indudes  two  "pull 
the  plug”  tests  each  year,  where 
the  building  b  blacked  out  com¬ 
pletely  to  see  if  everything  will 
continue  to  function. 

"(jetting  everyone  to  do  that 
was  like  pufling  teeth,"  Freed¬ 
man  saxL  "But  now  they’re 
thanking  me." 


New  priorities 


In  a  break  from  its  previous  seven-year  history.  Comput¬ 
er  Professionab  for  Sodal  Responaibibty  (CPSR)  used  its 
recem  annual  meeting  to  focus  on  issues  of  faeedom  of 
speech,  pubbc  access  to  govenunent  informatkia  and 
women  in  computmg  instead  of  baoes  of  war  and  peace. 
The  organization  b  also  attempting  a  comprehensive  proj¬ 
ect  to '  'reorient  scaentiSc  and  technology  pobcy  away  from  the 
narrow  concerns  of  economic  competition  to  more  pressing 
problems  Hke  the  environment,  holtb  and  education,"  said 
(jary  Chapman,  the  organization's  president. 

Freedm  of  speech  b  nK  being  granted  to  those  who  use 
computer  bulletin  boards,  accardmg  to  John  Mry 

Barl^.  co-founder  of  the  Electronic  Frontier  Fouo^tioo  with 
former  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Chairman  Mitch  Kapor.  Bar- 
low  told  of  sevetal  instances  in  vrtnch  the  Federal  Burau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  has  adaed  computer  equipment  —  down  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  answering  machine  —  hrom  inera  who  are  nK  crinmab 
bm  are  inerely  navigating  through  pidilic  networks. 

"That's  juat  the  ty  of  the  iceberg  of  goverament  incompre- 
bensibffity  of  computer  crime,"  Barlow  aaM.  He  also  defended 
theSouthwesteraElefl911fait(±er8."P(ibliBfaingtfaatan8bQl- 
letin  board  b  DO  (fiffereot  than  what  TV  RhikiivfM  Atff  and 
TVMrw  Yofk  Ttsw  did  with  the  fbntafonlbpm  There  b  a 
failure  on  goverameiit'a  part  to  aiidniland  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  free  speech  and  thdt  of  data." 

CPSR  b  abo  fadag  a  "erbia  in  fiiodlDg,"  accortfing  to  CSf- 
ford  Johnson,  maneger  of  adaunistgative  compidets  aad  the 
preadentof  tbeMoAko.Calit.diapter.  "Oaehastotlmkiii 
terma  of  byoffa"  for  tbefoor-pereon  staff,  he  aid. 

Thb  erbb  b  despite  a  recent  infaiiOQ  ^  I2M.000  from  Ka¬ 
por  to  help  the  2.000-meniber  orgaabatioo  addrea  First 
AinendmeK  baues,  according  to  JohflsoiL 

While  educatiag  law  enforoemeat  to  the  high-tech  ■Crica- 
dea  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  bsue  that  "neetb  the  moat 
work"  remains  women  in  computmg,  accortfing  to  Chspman. 
'Tm  struck  I9  the  boatifity  of  men  fv  even  (fiacusaiog  the  sub¬ 
ject,"  he  aaid. 

A  panel  of  women  presented  a  prelaiBnarr  report  that  shows 
a  dedme  in  the  nmiber  of  women  in  computer  adencea.  "AD  of 
us  in  the  univeraity  have  aeen  a  dedme  la  enroBment  in  com- 
puter  adence.  both  men  and  women,  but  k's  oanch  greater  for 
women."  add  Sheflaftnphreya.  a  professor  a  tv  Uaimsity 
ofCafifanfeaBakeley. 

AdfetionaDy,  the  co^oaite  culture  of  ahcrt-tenmirofitiei- 
acerbates  the  akustioo,  said  Sheri  Lawrence  PSeeger.  dmr  of 
the  Statue  of  Womea  end  Mmorities  for  the  Amodatioa  at 
Computing  Macfenery . 
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MM  introduces  a  breakthrough 
in  video  conferencing. 


Now  that  AlJsa^  ACCUNET' 
Switched  Digital  Services  has  384  kbps, 
you  can  dial  up  full-motion  video 
conferences  whenever  you  want. 

Look  what  just  burst  onto  the 
switched  digital  scene  Video  conferencing 
at  384  kbps. 

Now  that  AT&T  offers  384  kbps 
through  the  public  switched  network 
(we're  the  only  ones  that  do),  you  can  dial  up 
meetings  with  people  outside  your  private 
network.  And  no  matter  where  they  are. 
you’ll  get  such  good  picture  quality,  you'll 
be  able  to  tell  how  the  people  on  camera 
like  their  coffee. 


ei1990AT8T 


That’s  not  the  end  of  our  gcxxi  news, 
either.  AT&Ts  new  Switched  3^  also  gives 
you  the  capability  to  transmit  bulk  data  up 
to  six  times  faster  than  our  competition. 

And  for  image  transfer  and  CAD/CAM, 
SW38-(  means  rapid  response  time  and 
crisp,  clean  images. 

Just  like  our  Switched  Digital  Service  ■ 
at  56  and  64  kbps,  SW384  offers  you  a 
unique,  money-saving  advantage;  it  lets 
you  transmit  data  as  often  or  as  infre 
quently  as  you  need  to,  without  adding 
new  locations  to  your  private  network. 

And  no  matter  which  speed  you 
choose  with  SDS, you're  transmitting  over 


BAKT 

The  right  choice. 


the  only  public  .switched  network  that’s 
been  designed,  engineered  and  fully  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  for  switched  digital  data 
transmissions. 

So  if  your  network  doesn’t  always  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  youd  like,  give  us  a  call. 
Vfe  can  help  you  break  into  a  whole  new 
world  of  high-.speed  capabilities. 

Innovation. 

Another  AlSr  advantage. 

For  more  information  on  AT&T’s 
ACCUNET  Switched  384  Service,  call  your 
AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212, 
Ext.  108. 
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Baxter  considering  life  after  layoffs 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

cwsTArr 


GAK  BROOK.  DL  ~  Baxter  I&- 
tematiQoal.  Inc.  haa  kng  been 
leprded  aa  a  tecfaaology  moova- 
tor.  At  a  reccflt  compapy  meet- 
mg.  however,  about  100  manag¬ 
er*  about  aa  much  time 
abaortang  a  radicaAy  dunged  IS 
organintionai  chan  as  they  <hd 
reviewing  electronic  mail  and 
computer-aided  software  engi- 
oeei^  (CASE)  prefects. 

In  April.  Baxter  announced  a 
$566  miDkm  restructuring,  in¬ 
cluding  a  sufaatanrial  reahgn- 
meft  of  its  nxfbrmatioQ  re- 
aoivces  group,  moving  the  ooce- 
centraiiaed  function  oat  to 
variouitfiviBioos.  Baxter  has  said 
it  ia  on  target  for  efaiinatiag  half 
oi  the  3J200  salaried  positions  it 
hopes  to  eventually  cut  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  restructuring  was  espe- 
daOy  hard  on  Baxter’s  informa- 
tkm  systems  organiation.  which 
wiD  reduce  its  staff  by  about 
20%.  Earlier  this  month,  Baxter 
explained  the  new  structure  to 
approximately  100  manage 
frm  around  the  world  in  a  three- 
day.  off-site  company  gathering 
bve. 

In  addition  to  fewer  bodies, 
members  of  the  large  aaiA  cen¬ 
trally  managed  mformation  re¬ 
sources  groiq>  had  to  adapt  to 
new  asstgnmenis  and  reporting 
strpetures.  Except  for  a  core  of 
about  90  people  supporting  cor¬ 


porate  IS,  the  remaining  staff 
was  divvied  up  among  the  <fivi- 
siona  and  a  newly  formed  aervice 
and  maintenance  operation. 

A  aecond  maior  modtication 
in  the  new  coonnand  structure 
was  that  IS  now  reports  to  6- 
nance.  Ervin  Uskup,  former 
vice-prendent  of  business  tedh 
nolc^  at  principal  U.S.  subsid¬ 
iary  Bixter  Healthcare  Corp. 
and  now  vice-president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  IS,  repQ^  to  (3bef  Finan- 
dal  Officer  Bob  Lambrix. 

Under  the  old  information  re- 
aources  organiation.  IS  Quef 
kfichael  Heschel  reported  di¬ 
rectly  to  Baxter  Cb^rman  and 
(3hief  Executive  Officer  Vernon 
R.  Loudajr.  Heschel  left  Baxter 
earlier  this  year  to  bead  Security 
IWinc  Automation  Carp. 

Stwoofh  ioMhig 

To  keep  the  new  structure 
wnridog  smoothly,  a  new  high- 
level  policy  group  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  at  Buter  the  Information 
Systems  Management  Cfoundl 
(ISMC).  The  ISMC.  with  its  as¬ 
sociated  technical  subcommit¬ 
tees  and  the  new  Systems  Archi¬ 
tecture  Review  Bard,  will  chart 
Baxter’s  long-term  IS  strategy. 
It  is  responsible  for  Baxter’s 
mainframe  and  midrange  sys¬ 
tems  strstegy  as  well  as  for  t^ 
conununicatioos.  CASE  and  arti- 
fidaJ  intefligence. 

"The  budget  for  corporate  [R 
in  1990  was  850  {portions),” 
Lambrix  explained.  Of  that, 


said.  35  positioos  were  concract 
pr)graffla)ersandl20werebud- 
geted  as  full-time  new  hires. 

On  the  Baxter  IS  staff  in 
1990,  only  15  contract  program¬ 
mers  were  hired,  and  135  jobs 
were  cut,  Lambrix  said. 

That  left  610  employees  for 
the  IS  function.  Of  those,  2S5 
went  to  Kretz’t  computer  opera¬ 
tions  and  services  unit,  another 
85  went  to  Uskup  to  corporate 
IS,  and  the  rest  were  distributed 
among  the  divisioos. 

Staff  survivors 

One  a)rporate  IS  staff  member, 
who  asl^  for  anonymity,  said 
that  morale  was  better  than  be¬ 
fore  the  restructuring  but  that 
turnover  is  still  high,  as  staff 
members  continue  to  answer 
calls  from  the  headhunters  they 
contacted  in  April. 

‘it’s  the  second  wave.”  he 
said.  “"Vk  think  we're  past  it.  but 
I  couldn’t  tell  you  for  sure.” 

To  this.  Lambrix  responded 
that  the  first  quarter  after  the 
restructuring  saw  a  17%  turn¬ 
over  rate,  which  has  since  ofKxIu- 
lated  down  to  14%.  This,  he  add¬ 
ed,  is  stiO  higher  than  Baxter's 
historical  12%  turnover  rate  but 
not  dramatically  so. 

"As  a  company,  we  threw  the 
cards  up  in  the  air.  and  nobody 
knew  what  would  happen/’  Lam¬ 
brix  said.  "[But]  ri^bihty  and 
uptime  of  our  computer  systems 
t^  year  has  been  better  than  in 
the  past  two  or  three  ye^” 
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UK  aerospace  employees 
charged  with  PC  fraud 


BY  RAU>H  BANCROFT 

DCNEvssnvia 


BRISTOL.  England  —  hibce 
here  charged  two  men  and  ar¬ 
rested  sbe  others  earlier  this 
month  in  connection  with  an  al- 
le^  computer  baud  attempt  at 
British  Aerospace  PLC.  The  two 
men  have  b^  charged  with 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  compa¬ 
ny  ()f  $80  miliioD,  contrary  to 
common  law. 

The  people  ar¬ 
rested  reportedly 
worked  in  computer 
systems  at  British 
Aeroqace,  and  the 
baud  involved  the 
firm’s  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  trea¬ 
sury  system,  which 
has  links  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  facility.  The  treasury 
system  is  linked  via  a  bank  to 
Swift,  the  worldwide  electronic 
money  transfer  system. 

The  company  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  the  allega¬ 
tions.  "The  police  warned  us  we 
were  the  target  of  an  attempted 
baud,  and  we  have  been  cooper¬ 
ating  with  them,”  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

Eietective  superintendent 
Roger  Clarke,  sec^  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Bristol  crime  squad 
and  in  charge  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  said  the  alleged  baud  at¬ 
tempt  involved  a  computer- 
bas^  transaction.  Inquiries  are 
now  being  made  into  a  number  of 
bank  accounts  in  Australia,  Hong 
Kong.  Switzerland  and  the  UK 

British  Aerospace  uses  an  in- 
house  treasury  operation  to 
move  surplus  funds  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis  to  ensure  that  they  get  the 
best  rates  of  interest.  The  opera¬ 


tion  is  also  used  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  transactions  to  hedge 
agai^  adverse  movements  in 
exchange  rates  —  a  major  issue 
for  a  member  of  the  pan-Europe¬ 
an  Airbus  Industrie,  which  prices 
its  airplanes  in  U.S.  dollars. 

'The  transactions  can  involve 
substantial  sums  of  money.  For  a 
firm  the  size  of  Briti^  Aero- 
^Tace.  they  would  invotve  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  if  not  aair 
bona,  of  British  pexmds  per  day. 

Access  to  the 
treasury  qrstem  is 
controlled  by  pass¬ 
word  From  tfaae,  a 
two-password  me¬ 
chanism  controls  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  bank’s  com¬ 
puter  system,  iritich 
would  ;uovide  the 
gateway  to  Swift’s 
worldwide  network.  Once  linked 
into  Swift,  treasury  system  staff 
members  —  or  '^udsters'  ~ 
could  move  money  to  bank  ac¬ 
counts  anywhere  in  the  world. 

IronicaOy.  at  the  time  of  the 
fraud,  Brit^  Aerospace  was  in 
discussions  with  a  security  com¬ 
pany  about  the  introduetkm  of  a 
system  that  would  prevent  pass¬ 
word  abuse  by  double  checking 
the  identities  computer  users. 

The  arrests  came  after  pobce 
mounted  an  undercover  investi¬ 
gation  lasting  several  weeks 
Ten  arrests  by  Bristi^  polk%. in¬ 
cluded  staff  members  working  at 
British  Aeroqjace;  in  addition  to 
the  two  men  charged,  two  wom¬ 
en  have  since  been  released, 
while  six  people  have  been  re¬ 
leased  on  bail  pending  further  in¬ 
quiries. 

Bancrofl  is  an  WG  News 
Service  European  correspon¬ 
dent  based  in  London. 


Du  Pont  promotes  IS  exec 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


WILMINGTON.  Del.  —  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  (bairns  Jr.,  one  of  the 
most  widely  respected  informa¬ 
tion  systems  executives  in  the 
field,  got  a  vote  of  reflect  and 
confidence  foom  his  company 
earlier  this  month. 

Du  H)nt  Co.  promoted 
Cairns,  57.  to  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  in  recognition  of  his 
performance  since  becoming 
vice-president  of  the  function  in 
1985.  The  new  title  will  not 
change  his  respoosibiltties  in 
presiding  over  the  chemicai  and 
oil  giant’s  worldwide  systems. 

Under  (bairns,  Du  foot's  IS 
group  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  innovative  management,  ed¬ 
ucation  of  and  partnership  with 
executives  and  effective  use  of 
supercomputing,  electronic  mail 


and  expert  systems. 

(bairns  jobed  Du  ftxit  as  a  re¬ 
search  metallurgist.  He  later  be¬ 
came  a  manager  in  the  corporate 
plans  department  and  assistant 
director  of  IS  in  1979.  He  be¬ 
came  director  m  1982  and  vice 
president  m  1985. 

Three  IS  directors  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  level  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  including  the  fiirst  woman 
to  reach  that  level  in  the  IS 
group.  Cinda  Hallman,  director 
of  tte  Core  Apptotions  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  was  given  respoh-< 
ability  for  office  and  decision 
support  systems  as  well  as  data 
management 

Abo  promoted  were  direc¬ 
tors  J.  David  Mengden,  director 
of  computing  and  networking 
services,  and  William  H.  Hale  Jr., 
(firector-of  computer  and  tele 
communicatiQos  services  at  en¬ 
ergy  subsidiaiy  Conoco. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 
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W.  .  Introducmg  a  new 
c^^Dcept  m  software 
‘Vithaname  • 
that  says  it  alL.. 


What’s  in  a  name? 

Plenty.  Especially  when  the  name  is 
the  SAS  System... the  most  popular 
applications  system  in  the  world.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  come  to  symbolize 
reliability,  power,  and  productivity. 


And  now  the  SAS  System  means  even 
more.  It  means  you  have  the  flexibUity  to 
choose  software  from  an  applications 
point-of-view  instead  of  a  hardware 
point-of-view.  It  means  you  can  master 
the  four  key  data-driven  tasks  —  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  pre¬ 
sentation  —  through  a  single  software 
system.  It  means  you  can  extend  appb- 
cations  to  more  computer  users,  regard¬ 
less  of  experience  level.  And  it  means 
you’ll  be  the  beneficiary,  not  the  victim, 
of  emerging  computing  technologies. 


Theworids#! 
applicatioiis  system 


We’ve  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  end  results. 

With  the  SAS  System,  it  doesn’t  matter  who’s  running 
an  application.  Or  how.  Or  where.  You  can  approach 
the  SAS  System  from  any  experience  level  in  just 
about  any  environment  and  be  assured  of  the  same 
reliable  results. 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System  to  be  equally 
responsive  to  both  inexperienced  users  and  power 
lisers.  At  the  very  center  of  our  new  release  is  a  task- 
oriented,  menu-driven  user  interface. 


The  menus,  powered  by  keywords,  make  it  even  easier 
to  run  the  SAS  System’s  most  widely  used  applications. 
Without  having  to  know  a  word  of  syntax,  useis  can 
access  a  data  base  ...read  in  data...perform  analyses 
ranging  from  simple  statistics  to  specialized  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  forecasting,  project  management,  and 
quality  improvement ...  and  generate  a  variety  of 
reports  and  graphs. 


If  you  re  approaching  the  SAS  System  from  an  appli¬ 
cations  development  viewpoint,  youll  find  all  the  capa¬ 
bilities  you’d  ever  expect  in  a  powerful  and  productive 
programming  environment  And  then  some. 

There’s  a  command-driven  interface  especially  for 
systems  analysts,  applications  developers,  MIS  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  Information  Center  staff. 

From  this  interactive  windowing  environment  you 
can  use  the  SAS  System's  English-like  commands  to 
build  {qjplications  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  And  you 
can  customize  any  application  any  way  you  choose  by 
adding  user-friendly  menus  and  fill-in-the-blank 


We Ve  made  sure  you’ll 
never  get  boxed  in. 

While  the  industry  struggles  to  define  a  common  oper¬ 
ating  environment  the  SAS  System  eliminates  the 
need  for  one. 

Our  exclusive  MultiVendor  Architecture™  gives 
you  the  power  to  decide  where  a  particular  ^plication 
belrags  —  in  the  data  center,  at  the  departmental 
level,  on  the  desktop,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
SAS  System,  and  the  woiit  you  do,  is  portable  across 
the  entire  range  of  conqmting  environments. 


Inierfece  lets  yoa  cos- 
toniie  your  devdofnient 
envirDiuBaiL  At  your 
progrwB  takes  shape,  so 
do  the  results.^ 


Monitor  programs  as 
they  eiecBte.  Pnll-down 
menus  make  editing,  file 
maaageawnt,  and  other 


Directly  access  and 

■iani[mi«t»  (be 

SAS  System's  English- 


Business 
Partner 


WeVe  given  you  total  control 
in  four  strategic  areas. 


There  are  four  data-driven  tasks 
common  to  all  your  computii^ 
applications.  We’ve  designed 
the  SAS  System  with  these  tasks 
in  mind. 

The  first  task  is  to  identify  and 
access  the  data  you  need.  With  the 
SAS  System,  you’ll  find  direct  and 
transparent  interface  between  your 
applications  and*  the  most  popular 
data  base  management  systems  such 
as  DB2,SQL/DSr  ORACLE^ 
Rdb/VMS;'  Lotus  l-2-3f  dBASE^ 
and  SYSTEM  2p00f  You  can  get 
your  hands  on  data  without  having  to 
know  data  base  terminology,  and  without  sacrificii^ 
data  base  security.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s 
support  of  SQL  "  gives  programmers  a  standard  lan¬ 
guage  for  data  query.  The  SAS  System  can  also  be  used 
to  access  raw  data  files  in  any  format  —  evenfiles 
with  messy  or  missing  data. 

But  getting  data  from  place  to  place  is  just  part  of 
the  challenge.  Data  managemeDt  is  also  key,  and  the 
SAS  System  responds  with  efficient  ways  to  enter  new 
data...  edit  and  query  data  files...  and  manipulatp  your 
data.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  totally  different 
kinds  of  files.  And  your  inej^rienced  users  can  enter 
their  data  throi^  customized  fill-in-the-blank  screens 
that  look  exactly  like  your  business  forms. 


then  oa  Me* 


'nves(men(  Pos/f, 


Turning  data  into  meanii^ful  information  has  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  SAS  System-  And  now  you’ll 
find  more  ways  to  analyze  data  than  ever  before ... 
everything  from  descriptive  statistics  to  advanced  mul¬ 
tivariate  techniques.  You’ll  also  find  specialized  tools 
for  virtually  any  kind  of  business  need:  planning,  fore¬ 
casting,  electronic  spreadsheets,  operations  research, 
decision  support,  and  more.  Plus  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  methods  for  statistical  quality  improvement  and 
experimental  design. 

And  once  you  have  analyzed  your  data,  the 
SAS  System  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  attention  you,  and 
your  data,  deserve.  Our  data  presentation  c^abilities 
are  unsurpassed  —  from  simple  printed  lists  to  spec¬ 
tacular  full-color  graphics.  Here’s  just  a  sample: 


X  and  S  Chart  for  Fiber  Strength 


Vbu  can  ra;  on  one 
software  to  handle  all 
your  analytical  needs 


.4nd  we’ll  give  you  a 
free  demonstration. 

It's  taken  a  thousand  prograimning  years  of  effort  to 
bring  you  this  new  class  of  software.  And  we  think  it’s 
been  time  well  spent 

Now  see  what  you  think.  Give  us  a  call  today  at 
919-677-8200  to  arrange  your  free  demonstration  of 
the  SAS  Sy^m.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

You’ll  learn  more  about  the  world’s  first  true 
applications  software  system — offering  you  a  range 
of  capabilities  no  other  software  can  match.  And 
backed  by  the  industry’s  most  complete  technical  sup¬ 
port  consulting  services,  documentation,  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software. 


Hie  SAS*  System. 

MoreChnces 
for  More  A|iplicatfons 
than  Any  Other  Software. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  and  SYSTEM  2000  are  registfred  trademarics  of  SAS  hstitute  Inc.,  Caty.  NC,  USA. 
MuhiVmdDr  Ardntectiire  is  a  tndemarit  of  SAS  Insdnfle  loc. 

Other  brand  and  product  names  are  registered  trademariis  ortTMlemarie  of  dieir 
respective  hoWeh. 

CopynghF©  1990  by  SAS  Institixe  Inc.  I^imed  btdie  USA. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


GAINING  A  PRICING  EDGE 


Finding  the  leeway 
to  price  effectively 


BYAUCE  LAPLANTE 

Competitive  pricing  seems 
like  a  ^uriy  straightfor¬ 
ward  concept:  You  either 
charge  less  for  your 
product  or  service  than 
your  ccxnpetitors  do  for 
theirs  or  give  customers 
a  darned  good  reason  to 
pay  more. 

Start  looking  at  what 
IS  really  entailed  in  either  alter¬ 
native,  however,  wd  it  quickly ' 
becomes  dear  ttet  what  you  can 
do  with  prices  depends  on  a  myr¬ 
iad  of  other  operational  factors, 
such  as  the  sui^ly,  purchase 
price  and  levd  of  ^dency  in 
use  of  raw  materials;  manufac¬ 
turing  quality  controls;  inven- 
t(My  and  distributioa  practices: 
and  so  on.  Providing  a  dear  and 
continuous  view  d  all  the  related 
operational  factors  within  the 
(msiness  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ways  that  information 
systems  can  help  a  company  gain 
marketplace  advantage,  ^loth- 
er  is  through  system-enabled 
process  improvements,  which 
either  give  a  company  some  mar¬ 
gin  for  price  movement  or  a  val¬ 
ue  advantage  on  which  hi^ier 
prices  can  be  hung. 

Information  systems  can,  of 
course,  also  be  used  to  analyze 
various  pridng  scenarios  and  ad¬ 
minister  pricing  polides  (see  sto¬ 
ries  pages  U6  and  120),  but 
that’s  not  where  they  have  their 
neatest  inq)act  Suo^  does 
not  depend  as  much  on  using 
tedinolo^  to  set  prices,  says 
Rob^  Pratesi,  a  partner  at  b- 
dex  Group.  Inc.,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  real  make-or-break 
contribiitKMi  of  IS  to  pridng  ded- 
sioos  lies  in  the  ability  it  bestows 
to  change  and  improve  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  business. 

In  (Rice-competitive  indus¬ 
tries,  many  companies  do  not 
have  the  luxury  d  increasing 
prices  to  expand  revenues  or 
boost  profits.  Instead,  they  must 
focus  on  cutting  costs  through 
eliromatkm  of  manufacturing 
waste  and  inefficiency.  Baina 
He,  Inc.,  of  TUlsa,  Oto.,  falls 
into  this  category. 


LaPtute  ■  a  free-tance  writer  bned  in 
FSk>Ako.CaM. 


Bomo  Piw's  CHorlws  Grewn  and  Bill  Oiaw  get  the  mix  right  with  a 
little  kelp  from  information  systems 


Bama  manufactures  pies  and 
biscuits  sold  by  McDonald’s 
Corp.  fast-food  hanchises 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
other  retail  foods  that  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  grocery  stores 
nationwide.  The  company  com¬ 
petes  with  such  multinatioQa]  gi¬ 
ants  as  HUsbury  Co.  and  Nabisco 
Brands,  Inc.  in  a  market  in  which 
new  products  debut  weekly, 
shelf  space  represents  a  vidous 
battleground,  and  profit  margins 
are  regularly  shav^  in  recurring 
(Rice  wars. 

In  mid-1989,  Bama  manage¬ 
ment  decided  that  the  company 
must  be  able  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  changes  in  raw  goods 
—  specifically,  the  daOy  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  |)rice  of  staj^  such 


more  accurately  monitor  inverv- 
tmy  and  sales  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“We  realized  that  our  reac¬ 
tion  time  to  changes  in  the  cost 
of  raw  goods  was  critical  but  that 
we  were  not  able  to  take  control, 
due  to  lade  of  information.'*  says 
(Charles  (keen,  Bama’s  MIS 
manager. 

Wbim  Green  b^an  searching 
for  commercial  software  that 
would  help  the  company  track 
raw  material  costs,  be  could  not 
find  anything  that  would  run  on 
the  company’s  NCR  Corp.  9000 
mainframe  computer.  So  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1989,  Bama  pur¬ 
chased  an  IBM  A()plicatioo  Sys¬ 
tem/400  and  Marcam  Corp.’8 


signed  for  process  manu- 
beturers  using  IBM  mi¬ 
drange  axrqMiters. 

Almost  iromediatdy. 
the  firm  found  ways  to  re¬ 
duce  costs.  “We  thou^t 
we  were  adding  110 
poundsofflourltoonerec- 
.^1,  aixl  we  were  really  us¬ 
ing  115  pounds.”  (keen 
says.  Nor  was  this  an  iso¬ 
lated  instance  of  mismea- 
surement.  Twice  the  nec¬ 
essary  amount  of  shorten¬ 
ing  was  r^ulaily  being 
added  to  the  mix  fcR  anoth¬ 
er  (Roduct. 

Green  worked  closely 
with  Bill  Chew,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  at  Bama. 
figuring  out  exactly  how  to 
deploy  the  system  and 
what  reports  were  needed. 
Since  it  came  on-line  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year, 
(^w  says  he  has  been 
able  to  get  his  hands  on 
valuable  data  that  was  pre¬ 
viously  inaccessible  — 
data  be  needs  in  order  to 
run  a  profitable  business. 

“I  can  analyze  sales  by  geo¬ 
graphic  region,  by  customer 
t^,  by  customer  profile,  by 
time  (Kiiod,  by  broker  and  by  nu¬ 
merous  other  factors,”  Chew 
says.  “I  now  know  what  effect 
seasonality  and  promotions  have 
on  sales.” 

Even  more  important  to  him, 
however,  is  the  f^  that  he  now 
has  considerably  more  control 
over  what  the  company  pays  for 
raw  ingredients.  “The  price  of 
flour  changes  daily,”  Cb^  says. 
“So  does  the  price  of  shortening. 

I  am  always  contracting  for  raw 
ingredients  from  different  bro¬ 
kers,  and  now  I  know  exactly 
bow  it  affects  my  profitability  tf 
the  cost  of  someUiing  goes  up.” 

Another  benefit  of  the  sykem 
acquisition  is  the  precision  it 
brings  to  the  contract-bidding 
process.  “In  the  past,”  (keen 
says,  “when  a  customer  asked  us 
for  a  price  estimate  on  a  new 
product,  our  sales  staff  would  tiy 
and  get  a  ballpark  figure,  but  it 
was  a  very  tedious  operatioa. 
done  by  hand  and,  uhiinatriy, 
wasn’t  very  accurate.” 

Furtbermore.  because  price- 
ConUnModonpagelli 


Prism  manufacturing  (danning, 
as  flour  and  sugar  —  as  well  as  control  and  costing  system,  de- 
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they  are  eres  more  cnidal  m  indiistnes  in  on  would  pay  to  geL  njfy  pmvWfif^  adequate  service  ntaiii- 

which  coMumef  taste  takes  a  definite  As  wi^  aB  mtaatoo-criticai  appbca-  average  pricing  withis  an  industry, 
backseat  to  tenns.  tkns,  ^wed  q<  system  development  and  wfaereas  firms  ofiering  extraortfinary  ser- 

instalbtioft  was  a  critical  foctor.  In  Febru*  vice  leveb  eivoy  a  9%  price  differential 
Escopliif  commodk^  data  ary  1989.  Runge  put  together  a  develop-  over  the  indiBtiy  average.  For  80%  of 

In  the  highly  competitive  vehicle-leasing  menC  team.  By  September  1989.  require-  businesses.  Cunningham  says,  informa- 
buameas,  participants  are  resigned  to  op-  meats  for  the  $20  million  system  were  tioo  systems  provide  a  viable  way  to  ac¬ 
erating  in  a  commodity  market,  one  in  comidete.  Coding  began  around  Thanks*  complisbthia. 
wfaicfa  price  ia  the  only  thing  that  differen-  giving,  and  the  first  functionaJ  modules 
tiatesooevecdor  from  its  competitian.  were  ddivered  in  March  1990.  Quwaltofi  •vwryfMng 

“Leasing  four  tirea  from  ooe  company  What  Range  tried  to  accomplish  is  best  Frequently,  the  hardest  thing  to  deter- 
is  viewed  the  same  as  leasing  frtxn  aooth-  illustrated  by  the  automation  of  the  GE  mine  is  where  infonnatioo  systems  can 
er.“  says  Larry  Runge.  director  of  ad-  Capital  Fleet  coittrtd  room,  where  65  me-  make  an  appreoable  difference.  Many 
vancedqjphed  technologies  at  GE  Capital  chanics  are  on  call  24  hours  per  day  to  profitabihty-enhaikcing  process  improye- 
Fleet  Services  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Al-  he4>  customers  on  the  road  who  expeii-  meats  are  only  obvious  after  the  fact.  The 
thou^  value-added  aervice  can  some-  ence  problems  with  their  vehicles.  best  nde,  consultants  say.  is  to  unonrer 

times  make  a  (fifferenoe,  be  says,  that  is  B<tfore  the  new  system  was  installed,  a  andquestiooaamanyassumptionsaspos* 
DOl  what  lessors  look  at  during  price  wars,  typical  customer  caB  entailed  making  sible  about  the  way  that  work  »  accom- 
which  are  almoat  constant  in  this  busi-  thm  separate  data  requests  to  the  main*  pHi^hed, 
ness.  So  the  only  way  to  survive  is  to  re-  frame.  Runge  designed  a  system  that  in¬ 
duce  costa  ao  that  profit^ality  goes  up  vdved  only  one  mainframe  transaction  in 
even  if  prices  remain  constant  or  go  »hifh  all  iw»*MTy  itara  /hwrdoadfd 
down.  from  the  mainframe  to  the  personal  com- 

“IfitcoaCayoiir  competition  $100  per  puter  in  one  client/server  request 
tranaactiori  to  serve  a  customer  and  you  One  portion  of  the  system  enabled  the 
can  reduce  your  costs  to  $90  per  transac-  medanica  to  look  up  on-line  the  name  of 
tioo.  that  9VCS  you  an  edge.”  says  Runge.  any  service  station  in  the  country  by  ZIP 
who  waa  breast  into  GE  Caiktal  Fleet  code,  pbooe  number  or  dty.  Data  was  also 
from  GE  Aerospace  for  the  specific  pur-  made  available  on  the  quality  of  the  aer- 
pose  of  drsjgmng  a  new  information  sys-  vice  provided  each  vendor.  This  sys- 
tern.  Ifii  instructiaos,  Runge  says,  were  tern  replaced  a  cumbersome  combinatioo 


Controlling 

But  the  realfy  big  savings  for  Capital 
Fleet,  accor^g  to  Runge.  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  company  now  has  a  way  of 

y^g,  ,uth^  -  and  IhtB,  con-  g*  fW.  Ihms.  Imill  a  3„- 

tt^g-expoosye  repair  COSK  that  can  ^ 

take  place  on  an  emergency  basis  any- 

where  in  the  country.  “There's  the  sin  of  incrementalism,'' 

As  always,  when  a  GE  Capital  Fleet  ve-  Cunningham  says.  “You  really  need  to 
hide  breaks  down,  the  customer  ukes  it  clear  the  decks  of  all  expectations  and 
to  a  local  garage  or  service  center,  which  past  practices  in  order  to  reap  the  bene- 
ihen  contacts  the  GE  Capita)  Flret  me-  fits  that  an  innovative  information  system 
cfaanic  hot  bne  with  repair  estimates.  But  can  offer." 

what  happens  at  that  point  is  now  com-  According  to  Index  Group’s  Pratesi. 
pletelycbimged.  the  Japanese  are  much  more  proficient  at 

The  mechanics,  in  addition  to  having  tak^  a  fresh  approach,  and  U.&  busi- 
extensive  data  OQ  most  repair  facilities  nesses  can  learn  quite  a  kit  from  them, 
around  the  country,  have  the  entire  histo-  "If  Americans  get  a  10%  to  15%  bet- 

ry  of  that  particular  vehicle  available  at  ter  return  on  our  investment,  we  think 
the  touch  of  a  keystroke.  Thus,  the  age  of  we've  done  our  job,"  he  says.  "However, 
the  vehicle,  the  mileage,  ai^  repair  work  if  an  orgamaatko  is  willing  to  rethink  the 
{formed  and  even  statistics  on  the  par-  w^  they  work,  instead  of  incremental 
ticular  make,  model  and  year  erf  the  vefai-  gains,  they  can  realise  improvements  of 
clem  question  are  provided.  80%tol00%." 

"Now  we  can  teU  if  a  particular  repair  Ford  Motor  Ca  provides  one  exanq^. 
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Using  pricing  to  change  buying  patterns 

Systems  can  help  companies  put  the  bite  on  competitors  uiith  variable  pricing  strategies 


BY  BARBARA  FRANCETT 

Few  people  know  better  than  Don  Buit, 
the  faring  daef  executive  ofiBcer  (rf  now- 
defunct  air  carrier  hople  Express,  the 
value  of  an  infannatian  system  for  react¬ 
ing  to  competitive  pricing  challenges. 
Asople  Express  didn’t  have  one.  But 
American  Airiioes  and  United  Airhoes 
had  their  Sabre  -and  Com  systems,  re¬ 
spectively.  and  that.  Burr  says,  is  bow 
t^  were  able  to  renpood  to  People’s  low 
rates  —  and  ultimat^  drive  tb^  youn¬ 
ger  competitor  out  of  business. 

”Our  pricing  was  simple:  $29  peak  and 
$  1 9  ofF-fwak.  They  took  the  price  down  to 
nothing  and  blew  us  away."  Burr  says.  In 
just  months,  I^ople  Express  slid  to  near 
bankniptcy. 

"V^iriable  pricing  is  very  complex," 
Burr  continues.  "American  and  United  in¬ 
vested  bilbons  in  their  systems."  With 
them,  the  two  airhnes  can  make  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pricing  changes  daily. 

American  and  United  matdi  seat  suih 


UNCE.IF 

INFLATION  was  5%, 
we  simply  raised 
prices  by  5%.  Now,  we  . 

analyze  products  and 
customers  by  type,  as  well  as 
looking  at  the  costs 
associated  with  the  particular 
channel  of  business.” 

JIMGOUGHENOUR 

THEHONCO. 


‘  ply  with  many  demand  patterns.  Burr 
says.  Thus,  th^  can  seQ  more  tickets  at 
higt^  rates  than  competitors,  while  stiD 
cutting  prices  whenever  necessary.  "If 
we’d  had  a  variable  pricing  system,  we’d 
have  done  the  same  thing,"  be  says. 

IS  can  supply  that  CTudal  pricing  edge 
to  maintain  customer  interest  in  curreot 
products  and  keep  competitors  at  bay  in  a 
couple  of  ways,  says  Jim  Webber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Omicm,  a  Mountain  Lakes.  N  J.- 
based  consortium  of  60  major  firms 
formed  to  share  IS  insights  and  expert-  ' 
ence. 

"Services  hke  the  airlines  and  utilities 
can  use  pricing  to  change  buying  pat¬ 
terns,"  he  says.  "Consumer  prodt^ 
companies  can  use  information  technol- 
ogy  to  build  ‘what  iT  pricing  models  to 
preifict  profit  and  market  share." 

At  Alamo  Reqt-A-Car.  loc.  in  Ft  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fb..  an  expert  system  is  key  to 
managing  highly  variable  paring  struc¬ 
tures.  "You  want  to  set  the  highest  price 
CBMistent  with  marketing  ofajecti^," 
says  Tom  Loane,  an  Atamo  vice-preai- 
d^  "You  want  to  grow  volmne,  make  a 
profit,  dominate  the  market  and  do  k  all 
by  tomorrow." 

Afamo  cboae  The  Int^rated  Reason¬ 
ing  Shd  (TIR$  from  IBM.  TIRS  nan  on 
a  E^nonal  Systein/2  Model  70  tied  to  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network.  Akhougb  Atamo  has 


been  working  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  lioce  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  it  has  only  recently  gone 
into  production. 

"An  expert  system  ap¬ 
proach  is  consistenC  with  tte 
conflicts  and  uncertainty  in 
our  business."  Loane  says.  | 

"We’re  dealing  inth  a  pr^  ! 
uct  that  is  perish^d^  Cars 
move  around  fatrly  readily;  so,  unKke  air¬ 
iioes,  we  can  add  seats  very  quickly.  We 
have  a  greater  degree  of  fleidbility  but 


more  complexity,  too." 

That  complexity  takes  the 
form  of  ^out  2.8  million  dif* 
fermt  rates.  "We  must  also 
consider  volume  and  be  con¬ 
sistent  across  cities,"  Loane 
adds.  "This  is  a  very  si^iifi- 
cant  system.’’ 

M^ual  methods  simply 
cannot  analyze  aO  the  vari¬ 
ables  and  omflicting  signals.  Loane  says. 
"We  have  to  take  into  account  our  posi¬ 
tion  against  national  and  regional  compet¬ 


itors —  as  wefl  as  demand  and  fleet  avail¬ 
ability  —  multiplied  by  ItX)  dties  by  365 
days  by  43  models." 

'The  system  helps  Alamo  respond  rap¬ 
idly  to  competitive  pressures.  "For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  mi^t  have  ploky  of  cars  avail¬ 
able.  out  our  competitc^  raise  their 
prices,"  Loane  says.  "What  do  we  do?" 

Tl^  wiQ  niake  recommendations 
based  on  specific  competitive  data  and  ge¬ 
neric  demand  factors.  "Our  dedskm  will 
depend  on  the  drcumstances,"  Loane 
says.  "That's  what  pricing  is  about" 

An  information  system  can  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  keef^  existing  product 
lines  optimally  priced.  Avon  Products  Co. 
in  Rye,  N.Y.,  taps  an  internally  devdoped 
price  history  and  sales  vduroe  system  to 
predict  the  perfOTmance  of  new  price 


Tkhnolc^  for 


Bankers^  nuclear  physicists^  athletes^  students  and 
scores  more  cari  walk  right  into  a  virtual  shopping  mall  of 
information.  How?  The  answer  is  an  exciting  on-line 
giteway  service  called  NYNEX  INFO-LOOK^  developed  by 
our  Science  &  Technology  Center. 

To  enter^  all  you  need  is  a  computer^  modern^  and  a 
calling  card  from  New  England  or  New  York  Telephone. 

It^s  that  simple  because  we  designed  special  software  that 
allows  your  computer  to  interact  direcdy  with  the  database 
that  holds  the  vemication  and  billing  information.  So  instead 
of  waiting  days  to  receive  confirmation  and  a  password 
by  mail,  you  nave  only  to  wait  milliseconds. 
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points  for  its  5.000  products. 

The  frequency  oi  the  company’s  sales 
campaipis,  in  combination  with  its  ever- 
changing  prices,  products  and  ^)ecial  of¬ 
fers,  make  the  system  especially  impor¬ 
tant,  says  Jim  Hofhnan,  director  of 
worldwide  systems.  ‘Tor  instance,  if 
we're  offering  a  particular  product  in 
campaign  20,  we  would  look  at  the  history 
of  the  product  at  $2.99  and  maybe  (^s- 
countitto$1.99.'’ 

Products  offered  in  combinations  at 
special  rates  further  complicate  pricing, 
as  does  the  type  of  product  offer^.  “It’s 
much  easier  to  predict  the  price  perfor¬ 
mance  o(  standard  products,  like  lip¬ 
stick,”  H(^nan  says,  “than  new  or  sea¬ 
sonal  items,  like  figurines  or  toys.  ” 

With  the  price  history  system,  Avon 


You  WANT  TO  set  the  highest  price  consistent  with 
mariceting  objectives.  You  want  to  grow  volume,  make 
a  profit,  dominate  the  market  and  do  it  all  by 
tomorrow.” 


also  uses  an  inflation-factors  database  to 
track  and  analyze  the  costs  of  ^>eci6c  ma- 
teriab,  such  as  glass  lor  fragrance  or  af- 
ter-^ve  decanters.  “Thb  information  is 
integrated  with  the  price  history  informa- 
tion.  The  marketing  group  then  deter¬ 
mines  product  prices,”  H(rfhnan  says. 

Both  systems  run  on  the  company’s 


TOM  LOANS 
ALAMO 

IBM  3090/600  mainframe  with  DB2, 
Hoffman  says.  The  last  piece  of  the  price 
history  system  was  added  a  month  ago  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two-year  development  effort 
Determining  how  hi^  prices  can  be 
pushed  is  difficult,  Hoffinan  says,  because 
“Customer  loyalty  is  hard  to  measure,  but 
we  can  look  at  the  histocy  of  (deducts  and 


The  software  is  so  successful^  we^re  offering  it  to 
other  tel^hone  companies  for  their  gateway  services. 

TTie  NYNE)r  family  of  companies  can  offer  you 
everything  from  network  services  and  software  to  computers 
and  systems  integration.  So  call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

It^s  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Need  to  cornmutucate?  Need  to  combute?  The  answer  is 


NYNEX 


get  a  pretty  good  curve  of  unit  sales  va. 
price." 

The  Hon  Co.,  an  office  funuture  manu¬ 
facturer  baaed  in  Muacatine,  Iowa,  uaes  a 
recently  developed  bomegjrown  rqnrt 
writer  to  analyze  buying  pattens  and  de¬ 
velop  new  terns  a^  cooditiois  for  its 
customers,  says  Jim  Goughenour,  vice- 
president  of  customer  service  and  dstri- 
butkxL 

This  approach  to  pricing  s  far  more  so¬ 
phisticate  than  the  rudifnentaiy  method 
the  company  used  in  the  past,  Gougben- 
our  says.  “Once,  if  inflatkn  was  5%,  we 
simply  rased  prices  5%.  Now.  we  ana¬ 
lyze  products  and  customers  by  type,  as 
well  as  looking  at  the  costa  asaociated 
with  the  particular  channel  of  buaneas.” 

It’s  no  small  task.  The  company  manu¬ 
factures  48  product  lines  consiking  of 
about  35,000  to  40,000  stodc-keeping 
units,  Goughenour  says. 

Tte  system  runs  on  the  company's 
Unisys  Cwp.  A15  nuinframe.  the 
report  writer,  we  can  download  main¬ 
frame  iitformation  to  analyze  on  our  PCs 
using  pre^rams  like  Lotus  or  Excel,” 
Goughraour  says.  can  scan  several 
million  records  to  see  buying  patterns.” 

The  company  has  gleaned  several  im¬ 
portant  beiMfits  from  the  system.  "We 
found  areas  where  we  could  sharpen  our 
pricing  to  balance  better  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  our  distributioo  chaimels,” 
Gou^ienour  says.  "We  were  also  able  to 


Akmfio's  Loom  soys  computers  im¬ 
prove  rapid-response  cap^ttiity 

change  our  discount  schedule  structure  to 
make  H  easio^  for  our  cu^omers  to  under¬ 
stand.  Finally,  price  restructuring  gives 
us  a  way  to  increase  our  penetration  to 
vffiolesalers.” 

IS  can  help  maintain  competitive 
strength  at  the  retail  store  level  as  wdl. 
says  Bob  Dylan,  chairman  of  the  market¬ 
ing  departtnent  at  Harvard  Business 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  "They  can 
impact  the  frequency  of  price  deals.  In 
some  product  categories,  70%  to  80%  of 
the  business  is  ‘done  on  deal,’  ”  Dylan 
says.  "Bttt  bow  deep  should  the  deal 
Should  you  offer  a  at  the  same  time  as 

your  competitors?  information  technol¬ 
ogy  can  recommend  bow  to  promote 
products  and  when  to  offer  apedab." 

Finally,  although  IS  can  help  compa¬ 
nies  keep  that  critical  pricing  ed^,  ddD  in 
its  use  is  equally  vital,  users  agree.  "You 
need  the  talent  to  know  what  to  do  with 
tile  system,”  Burr  says.  "That  makes  al 
thediSereDce.”* 
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Now  what? 

It  seemed  so  simple.  You  had  to  connect  two  LANs 
so  you  put  in  a  repeater.  Then  more  LANs  cropped 
up,  and  more  network  traffic  appeared,  so  you  put  in 
a  bridge  to  improve  le^nse  times.  And  then  you 
breathed  easier  because  the  network  was  segmented 
and  under  control  again.  Until  other  networks 
sprang  up  in  other  cities.  Dallas.  New  'Vbrk.  L.A. 

Paris.  With  each  running  different  {hxMocoIs.  What 
began  as  a  simple  project  is  now  a  geo-strategic 
headadie. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  \bu  can  manage 
growth  on  your  network  less  painfuUy.  With 


NETBuilder™  and  MultiConnectf 

NETBuilder  combines  a  bridge,  router,  or 
brouter  in  a  single  hardware  platform.  You  choose 
the  solution  you  need  by  changing  a  single  diskette. 
And  you  can  transform  NETBuilder  from  local  area 
to  wide  area  by  adding  a  single  board. 

As  your  network  grows  around  the  world. 


with  my  network  downstairs. 


NETBuilder  makes  network  management  easy.  You 
can  install,  configure  and  manage  your  network  from 
any  workstation  on  your  system  worldwide.  And 
because  3Com  is  an  active  leader  in  developing  net¬ 
work  management  standards,  your  3Com*  network 
management  system  will  be  interoperable  with  the 
rest  of  your  network  products.  What’s  more,  as  you 
segment  your  network,  MultiConnect  Ethernet 
repeaters  allow  you  to  mix  and  match  virtually  any 
cabling  medium. 

The  result:  modular  internetworking  that  lets 
you  manage  your  network  growth  intelligently. 

To  learn  more,  just  call  1-800-NET-^om  Dept. 
D5013.  \bu’ll  receive  a  detailed  internetworking 
tutorial,  along  with  an  introduction  to  3Com  inter¬ 


networking  solutions.  At  3Com  we  make  products 
that  network  more  types  of  systems  to  more  types  of 
systems.  Whether  it’s  network  adapter  boards,  oper¬ 
ating  systems  or  servers.  Because  what  good  is 
connectivity  along  one  part  of  the  network  if  you  can’t 
rely  on  the  rest  of  it  as  well? 

3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  of  systems!" 


It  1990  Korn  CocpoMioii.  3165  Ki«er  Ro«l.  Suu  CUra.  CA  95052.  Teteplwne  (40n  562-6400  3Com.  NETBwIdei 
MuliiCoflneei  a«]  (he  Xom  tagline  aie  irademartk  of  3Com  Corporation. 
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Complex  price  structures 
call  for  improved  controls 

Industries  look  for  flexible  systems  to  manage  deal-making 


BY  LARRY  STEVENS 

At  tBoes  when  prices  renuiD  relirtively 
state  and  (fistributars  receive  a  constant 
diacount  off  the  retail  price,  traditional  or¬ 
der  entry  and  accounts-payate  software 
packages  are  siiBcient 

However,  many  indiistries  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  wide  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materiab.  These  Ouctuatiotts.  as  wdl 


as  the  need  far  aggressive  pricing  in  order 
to  mawv*tn  muket  Share,  are  causing  a 
lot  of  cnsnpaniea  to  seek  more  flexible  sys¬ 
tems  far  pridng  administration. 

Process  industries,  wtucb  (voduce  an 
extensive  range  of  procfcicts  using  many 
different  types  of  raw  materials,  are  quite 
often  hit  particularty  hard  by  price  fluctu- 
atioQs. 

Roger  Falen  is  the  infonnatioo  sys¬ 


tems  manager  at  Mannafn^,  Inc.,  a  large 
animal  feed  company  based  in  Denver. 
The  company,  which  sells  almost  entirety 
through  distributors,  currently  has  more 
than  SOO  (RXiducts,  many  of  adiich  are 
made  with  more  than  a  d(mn 
raw  materials. 

There  is  a  standard  formu¬ 
la  that  governs  routine  price 
setting  at  Mannapro.  It  en¬ 
tails  tallying  Mannapro's  cost 
of  raw  materials  for  a  product 
and  adding  a  percentage, 
vdiich  is  negotiated  at  set  in¬ 
tervals  with  each  distributor 
ahd  is  based  on  the  distributor’s  vohnne. 

At  one  time,  Falen  says,  it  was  possible 
to  handle  all  pricing  using  that  formula 
and  a  calculatOT.  Ten  years  ago.  the  caicu- 


THE  MAINFRAME  IBM  WON’T 
PIT  TOGETHER  FOR  YOU. 


\h 


l1ieo  Meridians  technical  whims  get  going  with  their  imeniorv  of  pam  and 
features  (we  cah  them  ^linkeftoys''),  they  can  build  you  a  tnainframp  sohidon— like  a 
customoed  IBM  3090- that  will  fill  your  exact  needs.  Something  the  3090*8  parent 
company  won't  always  do  for  you. 

Lets  say  you  want  to  go  from  a  150  to  a  1.508.  That’s  an  upgrade  that  doesn’t 
exist  from  IBM.  Bat  it  does  from  Meridian.  We’ll  search  our  extensive  inventory  for  the 
right  dnkertayi  then  well  rusiom  build  your  machine  for  you.  Of  course,  *e  don’t  stop 
there.  We  also  ^  your  1508  certified  by  IBM.  so  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  service. 

Even  if  the  upgrade  is  available  from  IBM.  .Meridian  can  usually  offer  a  less 
expensive  way  to  gel  where  you  want  to  be.  Just  tell  ns  where  that  is,  and  well  suggest 
a  number  of  less  costly,  just-as-effeedve  altem^ves  to  buying  new.  Well  also 
stfuruire  the  lease  or  fmancing  that  works  beat  for  you.  (And  we're  not  coofmed  to 
strictly  IBM  equipmenL  We  also  work  with  Amdahl  Hitachi  DEC  and  many  others.) 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  cusiomued  upgrade,  remember  Meridian’s 
linkeitoyB.’  And  remember  Meridian's  phone  number  (706)  940-1200,  or  write 
MericBan,  570  Lnke  Cook  Road.  Deerfield  lUmois  60015. 


MERIDIAN 


L  k  A  I  I  I  C 


S  E  R  V  I  c  k  S 


Utor  was  replaced  with  a  computer  pro¬ 
grammed  with  a  simple  rourine  that  per- 
fonned  the  same  kind  of  cakulatiofi.  That 
worked  fine  until  four  years  ago,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  routine  pricing  was 
starting  to  be  le»  the  rule 
than  the  exceptioo. 

CokuloHsig  tolwrqno 

Manna{Mt>'s  existing  system 
lacked  a  number  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  necessary  to  handle  the 
company's  real-world  pricing 
practices. 

The  first  was  the  aUlity  to 
consider  the  "price  elasticity"  <A  the  vari¬ 
ous  products.  Falen  points  mit  that  mar¬ 
kets  vary  in  their  tcderance  for  price  in- 
aeases. 

.  In  smne  cases,  when  productioo  costs 
increase,  prices  can  be  achusted  to  absorb 
the  change.  There  are,  however,  other 
markets  that  have  little  or  no  tolerance 
for  any  kind  of  price  hikes.  Raising  prices 
on  products  in  these  areas  is  hkdy  to 
cause  a  drop  in  demand  and  a  loss  of  mar¬ 
ket  share. 

Four  years  ago,  Falen  purchased  Cost 
Pric^  System  (CPS)  software  from 
Agri-Data  Systems,  Inc.,  which  allows 
himtoaccouDtf(Hrpriceelastidtyby^>ec- 
ifying  how  much  wei^  to  give  ^  cost  of 
raw  materials  in  determining  the  price 
each  product 

"Price  elastidty  used  to  be  a  seat-of- 
the-pants  judgment  made  by  the  person 


A  BOUT  70%  OF 
marketing  energy 
now  goes  toward 
creating  deals:  deals  to 
distributors  to  encourage 
them  to  sell  more  of  a 
p^cular  product  and 
discounts  that  are  passed  on 
by  distributors  to 
consumers.” 

GEORGE  WILLIAMS 
ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 


who  happened  to  be  quoting  prices  to  a 
distributor,"  Falen  says,  "Now  the  price 
is  nxN^  or  less  standanHzed." 

The  system  does  not  always  rule,  how¬ 
ever.  Although  it  is  designed  to  account 
for  price  elastidty.  there  are  sdll  numer¬ 
ous  occaskms  on  which  the  maiket  price 
for  a  product  differs  from  the  price  com¬ 
puted  by  Mannapro’s  system. 

"At  least  half  the  time,’^  Falen  esti¬ 
mates,  "we’re  ruled  by  influences  outside 
our  company.  When  that  happens,  we 
have  to  ignore  iritat  CPS  teQs  us  and  sell 
at  the  maiket  rate,  or  we  don't  seU  at  aH" 

ProdMCt  howdlcoppiwg 

OccasionaDy  that  means  selling  at  or  even 
below  cost  And,  in  SDch  instances,  the  job 
of  the  infonnatkxi  ^pstem  svntcfaes  to  one 
of  impact  tiackmg.  Vtith  the  old  system, 
there  was  no  way  to  track  the  finan^  re¬ 
sist  of  that  actioo.  An  advantage  of  CPS  is 
that  it  gra  Falen  retrospective  reports 
showing  in  detafl  the  finanrbi  conse¬ 
quences  of  each  sale  and  the  profitability 
of  each  product 

Tbeae  reports  can  teO  the  firm  when  a 


Stewai  freHmoe  writer  haaed  B  Spea^idd, 
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product  is  no  longer  profitable  so  it  can 
consider  getting  out  of  that  particular 
market.  They  can  also  reveal  important 
details  that  go  beyond  cut*and><lned  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  profitable  from  the  unpnrfit- 
able. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  ascertain 
that  even  though  a  product  is  not  profit¬ 
able  on  its  face,  it  is  worthwhile  to  manu¬ 
facture,  even  at  the  current  price,  be¬ 
cause  its  use  a  particuiar  raw  material 
helps  to  lower  the  company’s  costs  for 
that  materia]  in  the  pro^tion  of  other 
goods. 

Tfi«  ort  of  tho  dool 

Process  industries  are  not  the  only  ones 
struggling  with  the  need  for  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  and  better  control  of  information  in 
price  administration.  Companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  other  spheres  are  also  finding  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  institute  more  creative  pricing 
strategies  and  install  sctftware  systems  to 
support  them. 

Consumer  products  companies  are 
particularly  active  in  this  reg^.  George 
Williams,  a  partner  at  the  Denver  ofike  of 
Andersen  Consulting,  ,  estimates  that  at 
such  companies,  ''about  70%  <rf  market¬ 
ing  energy  now  goes  tow^  creating 
deals:  deals  to  distributors  to  encourage 
them  to  sell  more  of  a  particular  product 

PRICE  ELASTICITY 
used  to  be  a  seat-of- 
tbe-pants  judgment 
made  by  the  person  who 
happened  to  be  quoting 
prices  to  a  distributor.  Now 
the  price  is  more  or  less 
standardized.” 

ROGER  FALEN 
MANNAPRO 

and  discounts  that  are  passed  on  by  dis¬ 
tributors  to  consumers.  ” 

Williams  notes  that  most  systems  cur¬ 
rently  in  [^ce  to  handle  prke  administra¬ 
tion  were  not  designed  to  handle  anything 
mwe  than  simple  cost-of-production  plus 
profit  margin  calculations.  As  a  re^t, 
many  organizations  become  enmeshed  in 
an  "accounting  ni^tmare"  wh«i  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  track  an  expanding  vari¬ 
ety  of  prices  and  deals  relating  to  individ¬ 
ual  products. 

Another  problem,  according  to  Wtl- 
liams.  is  that  various  studies  have  shown 
that  only  between  20%  to  50%  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  price  deals  that  companies  strike  ever 
turn  out  to  be  prc^table.  But  because 
most  systems  are  unable  to  keep  track  of 
the  financial  consequences  of  deals,  few 
companies  know  are  profitable  and 
whii^arenot. 

Recently,  Andersen  introduced  DCS/ 
Logistics  Extended  Pricing  software  to 
manage  conqdex  pricing  structures. 

Myond  p<rtchb»g 

One  of  the  first  organizations  to  use  Ex¬ 
tended  Pricing  is  a  O^orado-based  con¬ 
sumer  products  company,  which  asked 
not  to  be  named.  According  to  the  compa¬ 
ny's  IS  manager,  the  firm's  original  ordW- 
entry  system  was  created  about  10  years 
ago  "when  times  were  simpler."  This 
system  was  aUe  to  accommodate  periodic 
price  changes,  and  each  distributor  could 
be  assigned  a  discount  schedule. 

What  the  system  couldn't  do  without 


great  difficulty,  however,  was  tally  up 
data  pertaining  to  such  things  as  quarterly 
breaks,  quantity  discounts,  truckload  sur¬ 
charges  and  discounts  for 
items  purchased  within  a 
certain  time  period. 

In  order  to  permit  com¬ 
puterized  tracking  of  these 
complex  pricing  variables, 
the  IS  department  had  to 
resort  to  patchwork  solu¬ 
tions.  For  example,  it  con¬ 
structed  a  procure  for 
dealing  with  complexity  by 
assigning  multiple  deal- 
specific  numbers  to  each  product.  This 
meant  that  if  a  distributor  purchased 
more  than  a  certain  quantity,  the  product 
would  have  a  different  number  than  the 


same  product  when  bought  in  a  smaller 
quantity.  This  cumbersome  system  re¬ 
sulted  in  errors  and  hindered  record¬ 
keeping  on  (xtxluct  profit¬ 
ability. 

The  advantage  of  Ex¬ 
tended  Pricing,  which  can 
handle  difftfent  prices  for 
the  same  product,  is  that  it 
noakes  accounting  reports 
less  complex. 

The  system  is  also  able 
to  generate  reports  on  the 
profitability  of  each  deal 
This  helps  the  company 
study  the  effects  of  its  past  strategies  to 
bebi  in  price  planning. 

Ilie  IS  manager  also  says  that  the  new 
system  gives  the  company  more  flexit^ty 


to  quickly  respond  to  changes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  environment.  Fa:  example,  if  height 
prices  increase,  be  can  type  in  one  figure 
to  add  a  truckload  surcfaa^  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts  or  for  certain  classes  of  products. 
Previously,  he  would  have  had  to  add  the 
surcharge  to  each  product  individually. 

Complex  pricing  was  once  the  excep¬ 
tion  at  many  companies,  and  IS  managers 
feh  comfoitable  accommodating  special 
ctrcumstartces  with  temporary  fixes.  But 
in  recent  years,  multitiered  price  struc¬ 
tures  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
many  companies’  marketing  strategies. 

Williams  says,  "When  IS  finds  itself 
working  around  the  software  in  order  to 
r^lect  a  new  price  and  it  has  to  do  that 
more  than  once  every  quarter  or  so.  it’s 
time  to  look  for  a  new  system. "  • 


“Our  ISI  printers  are  solving  problems 
the  IBM  printers  couk^t” 
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Unlike  other  piug-oompatible  man 
ufacturers  (PCMs).  we  do  not  buM 
terminals,  drives,  or  keyboards.  Only 
pr’iiters.  Our  engineers  work  on  nothing 
else.  They  combine  over  150  years  o(  ex¬ 
perience  in  producing  plug-compatible 
printers  for  IBM  mainframe  and  mid¬ 
range  system  users. 

This  focus  enables  us  to  respond 
quickly  to  changes  in  IBM  technology, 
while  building  into  our  printers  the 
advanced  output  and  paper-handling 
capabilities  that  IBM  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  simply  don't  deliver. 


Our  printers  ate  shop-floor  rugged, 
yet  oftia-friendly.  Simple  loadlnQ  and 
operations  make  them  easy  to  use  for 
anyone.  And  sma  they  connect  directiv 
to  your  IBM  systems,  you  don’t  have  the 
mess  of  boards,  boxes,  or  other  gadgeU. 


AS/400  users.  Each  model  is  backed  by 
cofflplett  documentation,  servia.  and 
techrecal  support. 

*  \bu  also  gel  PCM  economy.  Our 
primers  cost  much  less  thw  corre¬ 
sponding  IBM  models. .  extra  features 
and  all. 

1b  learn  more,  call  us  today  at 
1-m-S44-4a72 .  Or  wnte  to  us  at  5B55 
Interface  Drrve.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 
45103  FAX;  313/769-1047 


Interface  Systems,  Inc. 

firtnter  Solutionsfor  IBM  Systems 


Government  agencies  -  ask  about  our  GSA  prices! 
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The  Wyse  NovelTcertified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winr)ing  Model  3225. 
Wyse  PCs  are  among  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 


WdwBwfc  and  ModaK  2012i.  3016SX, 
W  32»  a««  tfadwnarta  of  Wyw  lacitnolm  )nc 

P*«e*f*V  of  'twactfxa  onoari. 

c  1990  Wyw  kcfinolacy  «nc 


WYSE 


leoocfiPSE 


Hannover,  Germany,  1990:  European 
experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  vmrids  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  Wyse  PC  Model  3225. 
■  No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It’s  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  ba^  of  more  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  W^rse family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
winner,  our  Model  3225,  isa  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  for  your  money 
than  Compaq's  Desk  Pro  386/25  or  IBM’s 
PS/2  Model  70.  It’s  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work¬ 
station  you’ll  find  anywhere.  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq’s  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM’s  PS/2 
Model  55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 
it’s  the  best  SX  value  around  for  the 
demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
who  plan  to  grow,  our  Model  2012i  at  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up-to  16MB 
RAM.  It’s  the  most  expandable  PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 
To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways, 
call  1-800-438-9973. 
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IN  DEPTH:  CREATIVITY  IN  IS 


‘CTeativdy.  la  other  words,  when  manag¬ 
ers  hue,  they  try  to  get  the  most  qialiOed 
people  available.  It's  aasumed  that  mteOi- 
geit  people  atffi  try  to  find  creative  ways 
to  periorm  assigned  tasks.  That  assuoip- 
tk»  is  partially  true. 

Yet  managers  cannot  be  assured  that 
the  most  creative  approaches  have  been 
uaed  if  employees  Im  not  be  taught  cre¬ 
ativity  enhancement  techniques.  Thus.  IS 
oeeds  to  move  the  objective  d  creative 
approaches  from  an  inqificit  to  an  explicit 
one. 

Few  IS  users  (clients)  are  fuDy  aware 
of  what  the  compi^  system  can  do  f(w 
them.  Even  in  this  era  of  accderating 
computer  knowledge  among  cbetts,  few 
have  ioHlepth  understanding  of  computer 
capakdity.  IS  is  in  a  better  posatioa  than 
clients  to  evaluate  bow  tte  computer 
might  be  more  useful 
*  Thus,  IS  needs  to  guide  cbeots  into  a 
statement  of  requiremeitts  for  systems 
that  are  more  capable  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent' than  they  knew  possible.Todosore- 
quires  system  destgners  to  be  more  cre¬ 
ative  than  merely  responding  to  the  initial 
set  of  requirdnents. 


lend  to  rely  oo  approaches  that  proved 
satis&ctcicy  in  the  past.  As  Abraham  Mas- 
low  said:  "U  the  only  tool  you  have  is  a 
hammer,  3rou  tend  to  see  every  problem 

aaanaiL” 

CrwwHvlty  90W  wrong 

More  than  20  techniques  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  that  can  be  use^  in  IS  for  generat¬ 
ing  creativity.  Unfortunately;  the  IS  field 
has  used  oofy  two  techniques,  according 
to  the  literature  available  in  the  field,  and 
these  two  are  genially  not  being  used 
correctly. 


Ibe  creative  diamond 

Fottr  dutMTf  staga  make  ap  tke  motive 
proem 


5—0  TV  Cftrr  tar  Inranit  mi 
cwciwtrwMKft 


Brainstorming  is  the  most  widely  used 
idea-generatktf)  technique  in  the  IS  field. 
It  was  developed  by  Alex  Osborn  in  the 


theless,  a  review  of  psychology  literature 
identifies  a  number  of  experiments  that 
prove  that  individuaisprochxe  more  ideas 
alone  than  through  brainstortning  in 
smaD  frce-ti>&ce  groups. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  groups 
inhibit  idea  generatioo  for  many  partici¬ 
pants.  Many  individuals  find  U  difficult  to 
express  true  feelings  without  fear  of  so¬ 
cial  tfisapproval  or  the  effects  of  authority 
hierarchy. 

The  Nominal  Group  Technique  (NGT) 
uses  the  positive  features  of  both  brain¬ 
storming  and  brainwriling.  There  is  a  si- 
leitt  generation  of  ideas  in  writing,  round- 


robin  recording  of  ideas,  serial  discussiop 
for  clarification,  then  subsequent  rounds 
of  writing.  Using  this  approach,  the  inhib¬ 
iting  factors  of  both  brainstorming  and 
brainwriting  are  reduced  while  retaining 
pubbc  sharing  of  ideas  to  stimulate  r>ew 
ideas. 

Qwkk  twdmiqwws 

A  number  of  creativity  techniques  can  be 
brou^t  to  the  IS  field  from  other  disci¬ 
plines. 

Techniques  for  groups  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  5  W's  and  the  H  (see  story  at  left), 
assumption  reversals,  bionics,  drcumre- 
iatioo.  metaphors,  relational  algorithms 
and  symbolic  representatkins. 

Techniques  for  individuals  include  the 
following:  Nominal  group  technique,  com¬ 
ponent  detailing,  force  fit.  sc^ptures, 
stimulus  an^y^,  synectks  and  system¬ 
atized  directed  induction. 

A  particularty  helpful  creativity  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  devi^  by  Edward  De- 
Bom,  the  British  author  of  more  than  30 
books,  and  a  weD-known  creative  lumi¬ 
nary.  DeBono's  “Six  Thinking  Hats" 
technique  is  used  by  Nippon  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  as  well  as  many  other  cor¬ 
porations. 

In  the  Six  Hat  system,  people  in  a 
group  discussion  actually  put  00  different 
hats  that  represent  different  modes  of 
thinking.  It's  a  convenient  way  to  switch 
thinking  without  offending  anyone.  It 
works  like  this: 

The  white  hat  represents  information 
and  data. 

The  red  hat  legitimizes  feelings,  intih 
itioa  and  hunches  without  the  need  for 
justification. 

The  black  hat  is  the  logical  negative: 
why  something  won't  work. 

The  yeQow  hat  is  the  logical  positive 
that  talks  about  benefits,  feasibility,  etc. 

The  green  hat  is  the  creative  hat. 
which  allows  someone  to  for  creativ¬ 
ity. 

The  blue  hat  is  the  process  control  bat 
that  thinks  about  and  plans  the  thinkmg  it¬ 
self. 

Another  simple  but  powerful  tech¬ 
nique  for  creative  decision-making  is 
In  this  approach,  the  Plus.  Minus 
and  Interesting  points  of  a  dedaion  are 
listed  in  separate  columns. 

StTOfde  devices  such  as  these  can  help  a 
corporatioo  bring  about  gradual  change 
while  immediateiy  improving  creativity. 

Futwrwotstok* 

Creativity  in  system  design  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  significantly  while  increasing  the 
cost  of  system  development  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  p^ceoL  This  is  known  as  the 
“half-cent  giodeiine.” 

Britisfa  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  com¬ 
mented  on  the  necessity  of  creativity 
more  than  50  years  ago:  "To  give  a  fair 
chance  to  creativity  is  a  matter  of  hfe  and 
death  for  any  society."  There  is  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  management  in  the  IS  field  has 
given  a  fair  chance  to  the  use  of  creativity 
techniques.  IS  oeeds  to  do  $0  to  e)q)loit 
the  potential  of  the  computer  for  aiding 
companies  tofrce  the  life-and-death  situa- 
tioo  inherent  in  present-day  compelitioa. 

In  this  era  of  cost-cuttmg.  manage¬ 
ment  is  hesitant  to  try  new  things  unless  it 
is  confident  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  a 
new  approach.  The  potential  for  improve- 
meot  of  system  design  by  gnbatv^ng  the 
creativity  of  designers  is  significant. 

Wth  such  a  low  threshold  in  cost  to  ex¬ 
plore  more  creative  approaches,  there  is 
fittle  reason  not  to  proc^.  • 


The  Five  W’s  and  H 

Tkis  creativity  technique  can  drive  systems  applications 

A  creltivitT  technique,  referred  ton  the  "S  We  end  the  H,"ie  quite  use. 
fill  for  deriving  systems  applications.  The  technique  asks  "who,  where, 
why,  when,  what  and  bow"  to  ensure  that  aD  akematives  are  coctsid- 
er^  U184  the  SWs/H  technique,  IS  managers  can  analyze  their  port¬ 
folio  of  appiicatians  and  aak  the  following  questions: 

L  How  night  an  appBcatioo  be  used  for  other  purposes?  Could  H  be  used  not 
piat  to  support  intemal  dieits  but  company  customers  as  wen? 

2.  W)iy  would  we  wait  to  provide  the  service  to  our  customers?  How  can  it 
provide  us  a  competitive  advantage? 

3.  Who  coidd  best  use  it?  Which  customer  category? 

4.  Where  could  it  be  uaed?  Cuttomer  management.  nMinnw  purchasing 
agents,  customer  accountini^ 

5.  Vnm  is  necesany  to  reorient  the  application  to  this  new  purpose? 

6.  When  would  it  bM  be  installed  to  provide  optimal  competitive  advantage? 
The  5  Ws  tod  the  H  technique  can  abo  be  used  at  key  points  in  the  system  de^ 
velopment  cyde  to  ensure  that  creative  approaches  have  been  utilized.  An  exam¬ 
ple  B  the  review  of  the  logical  design.  The  designers  can  ask  the  following: 

I .  Where  in  the  system  can  we  embed  more  intelligence  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  decision  is  made? 

2.  How  can  we  enhance  the  system  to  inqirDve  its  rebafaility? 

3.  How  do  we  make  sure  the  system  is  robust? 

4.  What  areas  of  the  system  can  be  redesigned  to  produce  infryinstinn  rhar  is 
moretimdy? 

S.  Who  are  other  posshle  managers  wlu  could  make  use  of  the  infrinnatiaa 
produced  by  the  ^rston? 

6.  Why  have  we  narrowed  the  deaignaitenativea  to  the  ooe  used  hertf  What 
*  are  the  other  vproacfaes  that  we  kbbuld  oootider? 

7.  What  dmcteristka  of  the  system  are  weak?  Where  b  it  likely  to  faiP 
B.  When  win  the  ciieat  beacceaang  thb  system?  How  are  we  ensuring  proper 
respone  tinea  (or  peak  perioda? 

The  ame  5W/H  technique  can  be  used  with  different  questkios  at  other  n- 

view  pants  in  the  devetopment  pfucem:  pbybcal  design  review,  program  deai^ 
review  and  test  deaipi  review.  It  b  abp  UB^  in  ooet/beoefit  aatiyab. 

J.  DANIEL  COUGEK 


1960s.  Almost  everyone  in  IS  has  partid- 
U  oformation  systems  staff  members  pated  in  brainsionning  activities.  Never- 
do  not  tne  creativity  techniques,  they 


Just  what  is 

creativity, 

anyway? 

More  than  one  hqndred  definitions 
of  creativity  axe  recorded  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  outside  IS.  Creativity  b  of¬ 
ten  defined  by  use  of  synonyms  — 
for  example,  "productive  think¬ 
ing/'  "divergent  thinking."  "origi- 
na^."  "imaginatiQn”  and  "bteral 
thinking." 

A  practical  definition  —  one  that 
should  coovinoe  IS  managers  of  the 
viability  of  the  subject  —  b  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Creativity  b  a  process  that 
solvea  a  problem  is  an  origittal  and 
usefol  way."  'The  elements  of 
uniqueness  of  sohition  and  value  of 
resohs  axe  both  essential  in  the  defi¬ 
nition. 

P.  R.  Nayak  and  J.  M.  Ketter- 
in^tam,  in  tbeir  book.  Break- 
Utrot^ks.  document  13  cases  of 
creativity  and  tDoovadoa.  "In  every 
case,"  they  say, "...  it  was  the  cu¬ 
riosity  witto  the  origiDatiDg  person 
that  lit  the  fire.  Neither  financial 
need  nor  market  intdligence  pbyed 
a  m^  rob  in  these  mcceptiooal  be- 
ginningB  .  ..it  always  wss  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved,  not  a  fortune  to  be 
made,  not  a  market  to  be  exploit¬ 
ed” 

Review  of  the  breakthroughs  de- 
.icribed  by  Nayak  and  Ketter- 
ingh^  reveab  three  things  in  com¬ 
mon  in  an  13  cases: 

•  Investigrtors  expected  a  creative 
ideatooocur.theowentintotbeez- 
periment  with  a  confident  attitiide. 

•  They  used  s  methodical  process 
to  re^  the  result  It  was  not  a 
product  of  chance  or  mspiratioQ  but 
rather  one  of  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion. 

•  A  period  of  inctibatioQ  was  needed 
to  put  the  ideas  into  "secondary 
memory"  to  let  the  subconscious 
work  on  them. 

More  formally,  the  procesa  of 
creativity  b  considered  to  have  four 
sta{^  preparation,  incubation,  il- 
luminatioo  and  verification.  Al¬ 
though  several  varbtioos  of  depict¬ 
ing  thb  procesa  exbt  in  the 
litersture.  they  are  essentially  the 
same  (see  chiA  above).  A  siniilar 
process  can  befo  to  ensure  creativ¬ 
ity  in  an  IS  organization. 

There  may  be  a  lengthy  period 
between  stagiss.  An  exampb  of  the 
gap  between  dbcovery  and  use  b  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  inveiffion  of  the 
Swiss  chembt,  George  Andeman. 
who  dbcovered  ceflkdoeic  nkaterbls. 
Ahnoet  50  years  ebpsed  before  any 
practical  use  occurred  with  art&bJ 
sSr.  tnder  the  name  of  rayon,  by 
Comte  Hilaire  de  Chardonnet.  For- 
tunatdy.  in  IS,  there  are  mgrh 
shorter  periods  between  the 
stages. 

LEANIELCOUGER 
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Technical  problems,  creative  solutions 

Corporate  creativity  programs  use  innovative  methods  to  pull  usable  ideas  out  of  fishing  talk 


BY  JANET  MASON 


What  do  juggling,  classical  mu¬ 
sic  and  fishing  trips  have  to 
do  with  infonnation  systems 
problems?  The  answer 
could  be  ootiiing  —  or  ev¬ 
erything. 

At  GE  Aerospace  CooqMter  Services 
in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  exan^,  IS  maa- 
agers  trying  to  deci^  irtietber  to  swap  an 
NCR  telficoifwnunications  front-end  pro- 
caeor  for  I^  equipanem  loosen  their 
imagioitkms  by  talking  about  fishing  trips 
and  their  ideal  vacations. 

At  Du  Dmt  Co.,  vice-presidetits  stand 
alongside  new  hires  in  senanars  and  take 
"bfiin  breaks”  jugging  and  listening 
to  classical  muaic. 

While  skeptics  scofr  at  such  tactics, 
creativity  converts  say  the  approaches 
can  yidd  novel  sohitioos  for  everything 
from  network  debugging  to  training  em¬ 
ployees  in  new  technotogiea. 

And.  they  add,  with  increased  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  and  the  need  to  cut  costs 
and  do  more  with  fewer  edqdoyees,  cre¬ 
ativity  programs  make  even  more  seost, 
even  in  the  short  term.  AT6T  and  Du 
Ibnt  say  their  creativity  programs  have 
cut  training  time  in  half . 

‘'Business  can  no  longer  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  useless,  long  training  sessions.” 
says  Chsrles  Martineta,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  education  and  training  at  AT&T's 
traini^  division  in  Hopewell.  NJ.,  justify¬ 
ing  his  company's  creativity-enluncing 
offerings. 

Right  brain  goin 

AlUiough  creativity  programs  are  <rffered 
to  many  different  prdessioaals,  they  hold 
special  appeal  for  computer  personnel. 
“IS  pe<^  can  relate  to  the  way  their 
brains  work  and  bow  to  improve  their 
thinking  because  they  see  the  ccmnection 
between  their  minds  and  computers,” 
says  Bill  Abrams,  who  is  principal  consul¬ 
tant  at  GE  Consulting  Services,  Inc.,  in* 
Cherry  Hill,  N  J.,  and  teaches  creativity  to 
General  Electric  employees. 

IS  employees  alM  benefit  from  such 
programs^  Abrams  and  others  say.  be¬ 
cause  they  traditionally  are  rewarded  for 
using  their  "left”  brains,  which  contain 
the  logic  necesf^  to  understand  tech- 
nology.  By  learning  how  to  use  their  intu¬ 
itive  ”ri^”  brains,  Abrams  explains,  IS 
profraanonabt  can  integrate  tl^  logic 
with  creativity,  a^ucfa  enhances  problem¬ 
solving. 

Jordon,  director  of  training  and 
education  at  GE  Consulting  Services 
Corp..  which  provides  computer  training 
to  GEdtvtaoos  and  other  companies,  says 
Abram’s  creativity  and  reading  improve¬ 
ment  seminar  enables  him  to  better  ab¬ 
sorb  and  q)end  less  time  staying  abreast 
of  "informatioo  on  the  latest  and  greatest 
computer  products.” 

Creath^  programs  have  different  la¬ 
bels  and  methods.  GE's  program,  called 
"Mind  Management,”  offers  a  day-long 
seminar  that  ex|rfains  how  the  brain 
works  and  bow  teain  power  can  be  en¬ 
hanced.  'The  company  also  uses  outside 
consultants  in  brainstOTming  techniques 


for  specific  problems  called  Synetics.  Du  A  popular  technique  in  the  program  is  divisioQ  was  training  uaeia  of  Du  Rnt's 
Rmt  uses  custofniaed  training  from  an  called  mind-mapping,  a  process  of  orga-  Automatic  Analyaer,  winch  was 

outside  consultant.  At  ATAT.  acceler-  nizmg  and  taking  notes.  The  peraon  mak-  marketed  to  hospitals  and  ua^  by  techoi- 
ated  learning  techniques  enhance  em-  ing  the  map  uses  colored  roarkera  to  draw 

ployee  training  programs.  a  central  image  in  the  middle  of  a  page  Byuaittg"bninlweaks”forlOinr>- 

Tbe  underlying  princqiles  of  many  ere-  with  branches  stemming  out  from  the  im-  uteseacfahour.suchasjuggfatgandhav- 

ativity  (RDgrams  ve  the  same,  however,  age  to  rdated  images  and  written  ideas.  ingtliea8eraliatentocfa8aicalinnic,jen- 

By  using  both  the  left  and  ri^it  bean*  Tlie  theory  is  that  tins  proceaa  of  ims  aays,  the  uaera  fawnn  t^ey  rrwild 


qiberes  of  the  bram,  ays 
Michad  Gelb,  president  of 
Vbsfaingtoa,  D.C.-baaed 
Ht^  l^rformance  Learn¬ 
ing,  employees  can  change 
their  mind-sets  from  doing 
what  they  have  always 
done  to  looking  at  tte 
broader  picture. 

The  technique  uses 
rhyming  and  images  to  en¬ 
able  enqiloyees  to  make 
asaoctatioos  with  worda 
and  images,  such  as  “one, 
bun  and  two.  shoe."  To  re¬ 
member  a  third  word  in 
each  series,  the  employee 
visualizes  a  bun  or  a  shoe 
next  to  the  additional  piece 
of  informatkm,  such  as  a 
feather  sticking  out  of  a 
bun. 

"Tins  reinforces  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  because  when 
employees  first  try  to 
memorize  10  items,  they 
only  remember  about  one- 
third  of  the  list.  After 

l^g  tte  techniq*,  Cr.a«y»fy  con«,l»on»e 
however,  they  remember 

all  10  items.”  Gelbszys.  notesmirroi 

Whiter  Marz.  who  leads  the  Synetics  sodationa. 


CrwcHvity  coiwillowt  O nib:  "Wt  start  out  wiOi ‘I  wiA 
notes  mirrors  the  way  the  brain  makes  as- 


sessions,  instills  confidence  by  starting 
his  sessions  on  a  positive  note.  “We  start 


*i  use  mind  maps  to  plan  everything,” 


says  Dan  Latctik.  lead  analyst  for  datacom  skills. 


retain  more  idoraatian. 

"Evexyooe  thsda  you 
have  to  be  exfaaotted  to  be 
working."  sop  JeoloBB, 
who  was  predoudy  man¬ 
ager  of  learning  reaotooea 
at  Du  Rmt  daaai  sya- 
tma.  "But  ^  taking  a 
bntk  and  havng  foo,  your 
bran  bat  a  chance  to  ledy 
dnorbthe  kdannstion.** 
Creativity  tedunquea 
were  post  d  the  plan  to 
■witch  trainiDg  fnxn  b- 
atiuctort  to  studeits  ung 
computer-  and  odeo- 
baaed  materiak.  'The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  entire  program 
was  that  Du  Bmt  cut  its 
trainiog  time  in  half,  cut  its 
tnittmg  staff  by  a  tt^  and 
increased  the  number  of 
usersit  tramedby  50%. 

Brain  breaks  and  imnd 
mapping  are  atao  used  as 
part  of  AT&Ts  acceler¬ 
ated  learning  programs. 
Employees  in  these  pro- 
•  ••  grams  learn  subjects  and 

techniques  all  at  once. 
AT&T  uses  the  techniques  to  train 
employees  in  a  variety  of  disdpliDes  such 
as  learning  foreign  languages  and  new 


out  with  ‘I  wish'  and  ‘How  to'  statements  support  at  GE  Aerospace.  Along  with  us-  "‘The  information  stays  in  thar  minds 
where  participants  say  what  they  need  to  ing  them  to  plan  memos  and  do  strategic  longer  because  it  is  baaed  on  images.”  ex- 
sdve  the  problem,”  says  the  Kendall  planning.  14^  also  uses  nm)d  maps  to  plains  Martinetz.  who  has  a  doctorate  in 
Hark,  N  J.-based  consultant.  "When  peo-  solve  data  communications  problems.  educational  psychology.  He  notes  that  re- 

ple  approach  a  problem  by  sa)^  ‘we  *‘I  put  the  ennponents  on  the  mind  search  proves  that  rote  memorizatioa 
can't  do  this,'  it  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  map,  the  chain  of  multiple  vendors,  and  only  stays  in  peofrie's  minds  for  a  short 


then  draw  lines  to  show  bow  they  interre¬ 
late  back  to  the  main  processor.”  Ladik 
says.  The  mind  map  helps  him  figure  out 


MorMasoMlbits 


Is  PEOPLE  CAN  relate 
to  the  way  their  brains 
work  and  how  to 
improve  their  thinking 
betause  they  see  the 
connection  between  their 
minds  and  computers." 


which  pieces  of  the  netiaork  '‘effect  the  "When  teaching  enqiloyees  about  data 
transfer  of  data."  streams,  we  iOustrate  the  proceas  by 

Ustnganundmap,headdi.t8tikeusii^  blowing  black  and  white  marbles  repre- 
a  random-socesB  dt^  "The  map  starts  in  senting  bits  and  bytes  tfarou^  a  eJear 
the  center,  and  the  connections  naove  out  tube,”  ays  Martinetx,  who  consults  with 
from  there.  Like  a  random-accesa  disk,  it  ATftT  trainers  on  incorporating  acceier- 


gets  you  where  you  want  to  go  faster." 


ated  learning  techniques  into  their  fram¬ 
ing  programs. 

Imagery  also  plays  a  Urge  part  in  the 


Uld  computers.**  Laaralsig Is  fim-damairtal  Imagery  also  plays  a  Urge  part  in  the 

Gelb  teaches  that  learning  can  be  fun.  To  Synetics  trainag.  Marz  leads  problem- 
BILLABRAMS  demonstrate  this,  be  teaches  corporate  solving  groups  vdiat  he  calls  "aide 
GE  CONSULTING  SERVICES  employees  bow  to  juggle.  trips,”  where  the  partidpsnu  dUcosa 


Jugging,  which  involves  rhythmic  CO-  seeming  unrated  issues. 


ordination  of  the  ri^  and  left  tide  of  the  "We  could  be  a  networking 

GE's  (Uy-long  Mind  Management  sem-  body.  "U  an  ideal  brain  break  that  msTors  problem."  Marz  says,  "and  then  we  wiD 
inar  is  distilled  fnxn  a  three-day  video-  the  efi^  of  sleeping  on  a  problem,"  Gelb  take  a  bi^  and  think  about  images  from 
based  course  called  "Becoming  an  Every-  explains.  the  natural  world.  Someooemi^t  use  tbe 

day  Genius.”  based  on  the  work  of  G^  It  is  aUo  something  that  everyone  can  image  of  a  lion  and  then  see  how  the  boa'a 
and  Tony  Buzan,  a  Marlow  Bucks.  En-  do  together.  "It's  a  great  levder,”  Gelb  attributes  can  be  used  to  solve  the  oet- 
gUnd-faased  creativity  trainer.  Although  says.  "Everyone  from  the  vice-president  work  problem, 
the  Genius  program  was  used  to  train  em-  to  new  hires  wiQ  be  dropping  balk  togeth-  "Eadi  person  has  s  database  in  their 
ployees  in  bow  to  the  use  of  personal  com-  er^ti^  learn  bow  to  ji^Xle.”  mind.”  Maxx  says.  "And  the  sokitioo  to 


puters,  the  Mind  Managem^  seminar  is 
tau^t  to  employees  in  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tions  throughout  GE. 


WeD-season^  juggler  and  15  consul-  the  problem  lies  in  the  coBective  database 
tant  Tom  Jenkins  first  learned  to  juggje  of  employees  who  are  participating.  "The 


Mmm  a  a  free-lasa  writer  thing  mBiaidritihia.  GE  divisions  that  confrscthis  services. 


tions  throughout  GE.  while  taking  a  seminar  at  Du  Bxit.  "We  aide  frfos,  which  get  tlx  employtes  think- 

Abrams  estimates  that  be  teaches  100  had  a  problem  because  it  took  too  long  to  .  ing  with  their  ri^t  brains,  help  erhtwibno 
to  300  en^doyees  per  year  in  the  various  train  our  end  users,  and  they  weren't  re-  people  into  coming  up  with  new  solutions. 
GE  divisions  that  contract  his  services.  taining  the  kformatioo,”  be  recalls.  Hts  besayB.s 
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Is  your  fractional  T-1 


OnlyAKgr  ACCUNET* 

Spectrum  of  EMgital  Services 
offers  you  the  exact  capacity 
and  bandwidth  you  need 
to  more  than  500  locations  nationwide. 

Choose  AT&T  as  your  fractional  T1  vendor  and  you 
won’t  be  locked  into  a  network  that  limits  your  options. 
Because  with  more  than  500  locations  nationwide,  AT&Ts 
ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services  (ASDS)  gives  you 
the  freedom  to  send  voice,  data  and  images  to  more 
locations  than  anyone  else. 


And  that’s  not  the  only  way  you  benefit  from  ASDS’ 
exten,sive  network.  Along  with  more  locations, we  also 
have  many  more  back  up  routes.*  'Which  means  ASDS  can 
also  provide  protection  for  your  critical  applications  like 
no  one  else. 

For  most  businesses  ASDS’ extensive  network  trans¬ 
lates  into  lower  access  charges,  too.That’s  because  we’re 
ctoser  to  more  customers  than  our  competitors. 

You  won’t  find  an  easier  service  to  hook  into,  either. 
Whether  you  have  Analog  Voice  Grade  Private  Line, 
ACCUNET  T1.5  or  single  channel  digital  access  at  96  or 


‘  itwou(^  our  dnwwty  options. 


network  too  confining? 

56  kbps,  getting  access  to  ASDS  couldn’t  be  simpler. 

So  if  you’re  feeling  cramped  by  your  network’s  reach, 
give  us  a  call.  We’ve  got  just  the  thing  to  break  you  out. 

Service. 

Another  AISS'  advantage. 

For  more  information  on  AT&Ts  ACCUNET  Spectrum 
of  Digital  Services,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  ' 

1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 

AlbT 

The  right  choice. 

IN  DEPTH:  CREATIVITY  IN  IS 


IS  ‘intrapreneurs’  hold  key 
to  open  doors  to  innovation 


BY  AVERY  CLOUD 


Infbnnibon  tecfanology  b  a  neutnJ 
force  in  and  d  itself.  It  only  be- 
comes  a  potent  force  when  creative 
people  find  ways  to  use  it  in  innova¬ 
tive  way^  Information  systems 
profeatiooab  with  the  proclivity  to  inno¬ 
vate  are  becoming  estremely  vahiaUe  a»- 
seU. 

IS  profeaskmab  with  entrepreneurial 
spirits  are  leading  the  way  for  companies 
that  use  mfonnatioo  technology  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  weapon.  An  eckrepreneur  is 
someone  who  creates  a  new  product,  ser¬ 
vice  or  process  outside  of  the  confines 
estahfiihfd  fowinciw  enterprises.  But 
companw  a  aho  need  interna]  innovators. 


In  a  recent  work  by  authors  Tom  I^ers 
and  Gifford  Kncbot,  this  internal  innova¬ 
tor  ta  called  an  “intrapreseur."  someone 
adw  develops  a  new  product,  service  or 
process  within  an  existing  organization. 

Intrapreneurs  are  needed  in  the  ranks 
of  IS  profeaaionals.  Also  needed  is  enlight¬ 
ened  IS  managemeiit  that  kzwws  bow  to 
foster  an  environment  in  which  intrapren- 
eursfa^  thrives. 

In  today's  competitive  marketplace, 
inoovation  has  beaxne  a  critkal  foctor. 
I^ter  Drudwr,  an  authority  on  business 
philosophy,  puts  it  this  way:  “The  enter- 
priae  that  does  not  inoovate  inevitably 
ages  and  declines,  And  in  a  period  of  rapid 
chanp  such  as  the  present,  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  period,  the  decline  wifl  be  fast." 
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Nowhere  are  changes  commg  foster 
than  in  the  field  of  IS,  and  in  no  other  field 
will  innovation  yield  more  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  than  in  IS.  However,  innovatim 
only  thrives  in  an  environment  that  culti¬ 
vates  and  accepts  new  ideas.  Dnicker 
says  that  entrepreneurial  management 
requires  pobdes  and  practices  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  areas: 

•  The  orgardzatioD  must  be  made  recep¬ 
tive  to  innovation  and  wilting  to  perceive 
change  as  an  of^iortunity .  not  a  threat. 

s  Systematic  measurement,  or  at  least  ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  company's  performance  as  en¬ 
trepreneur  and  innovator,  is  mandatory. 

•  Entre^eneuhal  practices  pertain  to  or- 
ganizatioQal  structure,  sta^g,  manag¬ 
ing,  compensation,  incentives  and  re¬ 
wards. 

•  There  are  some  things  that  shouldn't  be 
done  in  entrepreneurial  management. 
Good  innovatioos  are  not  necessarily  to¬ 
tally  new  things  coniured  up  from  the  sci¬ 
entific  abyss.  They  are  often  the  result  of 
conifaming  known  methods  or  materials  in 
a  new  way.  Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to 
foster  intraiveneurship: 

Educate.  Training  and  education  are 
important  in  the  intrapreneurial  environ¬ 
ment  For  example,  it  is  not  bkdy  that  IS 
professkmals  win  come  up  with  an  innova¬ 
tive  way  to  use  optical  di^  if  they  know 
nothing  about  them.  Seminars,  clasaes 
and  trade  foumals  are  invaluable. 

Reward.  A  reward  system  diouJd  mo¬ 
tivate  employees  to  innovate.  Rewards 


should  be  a  mixture  of  recognition  and 
money. 

Encourage  riak-taking.  Managers 
should  encourage  experimentation  and 
risk-taking  and  allow  failure.  When  em¬ 
ployees  are  burned  at  the  stake  for  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes,  they  wiB  hkety  always 
choose  the  safe  route  and  do  only  what 
they  are  told. 

Welccoae  input.  Managers  must  al¬ 
low  and  encourage  input  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  from  ^  levels.  How  many 
opportunity  dollars  have  been  lost  b^ 
cause  an  employee  kept  a  good  idea  to 
himself,  thintog  his  superiors  didn't  care 
to  hear  It? 

Study  new  technology,  ^ledal 
committees,  task  forces  and  departments 
should  be  established  to  study  and  test 
new  technologies.  Vfrite  up  the  results  of 
these  tests  wdl,  mdtxhng  suggestions  on 
how  the  product  might  be  used  in  your 
company. 

Consistent  and  powerful  innovations 
are  not  just  the  pnxfoct  of  chance.  A  little 
hick  do^'t  hurt;  but  organizatioRs  that 
are  not  structured  to  allow  innovation 
usuaBy  won't  achieve  it  Creating  and  en- 
fvdng  policies  and  practices  to  foeter  the 
intrapreneurial  environment  is  the  only 
way  to  acquire  the  holy  grail  of  innova- 


QsudBiiiWBgeroftediflkaiMrvioesiDUtoiNior- 
msbaoierfigesctopwtnieetatBowtuaGray/Btp- 
rtiiT  Hrwifid  in  ffinftnn  *ii>nii  H  C 


Creative  writing 


The  following  is  a  starter  reading  list 
for  cultivating  creativity,  provided  by 
Fh^ilis  S.  Kramer,  a  partner  at  Engi- 
oeered  Software  in  AlhamiRa,  Calif.: 

Adams,  James.  Conceptual  Biockbust- 

ing 

Anderson,  Harold.  Creativify  and  Its 
Cultivation  (Selected  Writings) 

Arieti,  Silvano.  Creativity:  The  Magic 
SynOiesis 

Bacon,  Donald.  'Erainstonning  With 
Your  Computer,"  (an  evaluation  of 
Ide^sher  software)  in  Nation ’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  VoL  77,  December  1989. 

Banrcm,  Frank.  Creativity  and  Health 

Buzan,  Tony.  Use  Both  Sides  of  Your 
Brain 

Capacdone.  Luda.  The  Power  of  the 
OtherHand 

DeBooo,  Edward.  Lateral  Thttokiiiigr 
A  Textbook  of  Creativity:  DeBono's 
Thinking  Course. 

Dortnen.  L.;  Edidin,  P.;  Roberts,  M. 
"Original  Spin:  Oeathrity  is  Not  Just 
for  (jeniuaes  and  Artists.”  Psychology 
Today,ycL  23.  July-August  1989. 

Edwards,  Betty.  Drawing  on  the  Art¬ 
ist  Within;  Drawing  on  the  Right  Side 
oftkeBrain 

Garfield.  I^trida.  Creative  Dreaming 

Gawain.  ShaktL  Creative  Visualisa¬ 
tion 


Keil,  John.  How  to  Ztg  in  a  lagging 
World;  TkeCreatiae Mydigue 

Koestler.  Arthur.  The  Act  of  Creation 

Kreigd,  M.  and  Kriegel,  R.  “Ifow  to 
Master  Back-Burner  Thinking,” 
Working  Woman,  VoL  13.  Janu^ 
1988. 

LeBoeuf.  hUdael-ImagiHeering 

Madigan.  Cbrd  and  Ehmod.  Ann. 
Braifutormsand  Thunderbolts 

McLeiah.  John.  TV  Ulyssean  Adult 
(Creativify  in  fV  Middle  and  Later 
Years) 

Mooney,  Roes  and  Raak,  Taher.  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Creativify 

Omstein.  Robert  TV  Psychology  q/* 
Consciousness 

Osborn,  Alexander.  Applied  Imagina¬ 
tion 

^winger.  SaUy  and  Deutaefa.  (}eorge. 
Left  Brain,  Ri^Brain 

S^.  Morns.  Creativity  artd  The  In- 
dividualiSdocted  Writings!) 

Von  Oech,  Roger.  A  Kick  in  the  Seat 
of  the  Partts;  A  Whack  on  the  Side  of 
the  Head 

Wdsburd,  Stefi.  "The  Spark:  (Vsonal 
Tesdroonies  of  Creati^ "  Science 
News,  VoL  132,  November  7. 1987. 
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Italian  sub 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  fi¬ 
nally  clsim^  its  place  last 
week  as  the  first  direct  mar¬ 
keting  personal  computer 
company  in  the  Italian  mar¬ 
ket.  The  newly  opened  Dell 
Italy,  which  is  subsidiary 
No.  6  for  the  Austin.  Texas- 
based  rc  vendor,  will  be 
headed  up  by  industry  veter¬ 
an  Enzo  Urhani,  who  is  the 
former  area  general  manager 
at  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co. 
\^t’s  more,  Dell  Italy’s 
products  will  come  forth 
from  Dell’s  other  late-Octo- 
ber  entry:  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  Umerick,  Ireland, 
that  is  positioned  to  gain  tax 
and  duty  advantages  for  Dell 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  com¬ 
pany’s  European  subsidiaries. 


Son  of  Aldus 

Axon  Corp..  which  plans  to 
deliver  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  3.0-based  business 
graphics  software  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  persona]  com¬ 
puter  market,  made  its  (^icial 
corporate  debut  in  Seattle 
last  week.  For  the  company’s 
founders,  however,  the 
start-up  trail  is  familiar  terri¬ 
tory.  Jeremy  Jaech  and 
Dave  Walt^  were  also  co- 
founders  of  Aldus  Corp., 
while  third  Axon  founder  Ted 
Johnson  helped  to  spear¬ 
head  the  development  of  Al¬ 
dus’  crown  jewel  offering: 
the  Fagemaker  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  software  package. 


High  hopes  for  home  PC  market 

Despite  best-forgotten  forays  into  home  market,  PC  vendors  say  this  time  they  V  do  it 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 

Remember  Adaxn?  When  Co- 
leco  Industries.  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  Adam  in  January 
1985,  the  company  crowed 
that  its  home  computer 
would  one  day  be  as  popular  as  the  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Adam  went  off  to  technol¬ 
ogy’s  trash  heap,  but  the  allure  of  a 
home  computer  market  remained. 

Today,  despite  the  industry's  nota¬ 
ble  flops,  IBM,  Tandy  Corp.  and  Apple 
Computer.  Inc.,  among  others,  are 
making  another  run  at  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  What  is  different  this  lime  around 
is  that  the  computers  are  easier  to  use. 
and  consumers  are  more  comfortable 
with  the  technology,  the  vendors  said. 

According  to  several  market  re¬ 
searchers.  however,  the  emergence  of 
a  home  market  may  owe  more  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  home  businesses 
than  to  any  other  reason. 

Do  your  homoworfc 

Link  Resources  has  calculated  that 
26.8  million  Americans  worii  at  home 
at  least  part  time.  More  than  35%  of 
those  home  worker  households  — 
compared  with  22%  of  all  U.S.  house¬ 
holds  —  have  personal  computers, 
Link  researchers  said. 

Millions  of  consumers  are  also  buy¬ 
ing  home  computers  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  at  home  either  to  get  ahead  or  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  office  at  5  p.m.,  spend 
time  with  the  family  and  then  complete 
the  day’s  work  in  the  evening. 

There  are  actually  two  home  mar¬ 
kets:  the  woik-at-home  market  and  the 
“home  tadt”  market,  said  Ed  Juge, 
Tandy’s  director  of  market  planning. 
Tandy,  which  has  been  selling  comput¬ 
ers  to  the  home  maiket  for  10  years, 
has  the  largest  share  of  the  installed 
based  of  home  computers  —  approxi¬ 


mately  17%,  he  said. 

TIk  woik-at-home  market  is  al¬ 
ready  showing  signs  of  stagnating. 
Juge  said.  Computer  penetration  has 
been  stuck  at  ab^  20%  of  households 
for  the  last  three  or  fours  years,  be  not¬ 
ed.  "IVofrieare  continuing  to  buy  com¬ 
puters  for  the  home,’’  he  said,  “imt  the 
market  is  not  getting  any  bigger.'* 

Tandy  believes  that  there  is  a  lucra¬ 
tive  market  of  consumers  who  want  to 
use  a  computer  at  hornt  for  everyday 
tasks  but  have  no  inclination  to  run  a 
home  business  or  shuttle  work  be¬ 
tween  office  and  home.  “It’s  more  Ute 
a  home  apfdiance  market.”  Juge  said. 

In  July.  Tandy  introduced  its  Tandy 
1000  RL  home  computer,  which  lists 
for  $750  to  $1 ,299  and  offers  a  slew  of 
built-in  programs  developed  espedaDy 
to  make  everyday  home  tasks  easier. 
There  is  a  Home  Information  Center 
progr^,  for  example,  that  includes  a 
bulletin  board  where  family  members 
can  pick  up  and  leave  messages  for 


each  other.  The  computer  is  designed 
to  be  on  all  day  —  the  screen  blanks 
out.  and  the  h^  disk  shuts  off  if  left 
idle  for  five  minutes,  Juge  said.  “Sales 
of  the  new  machine  are  going  well 
ahead  of  expectation.  There  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  out  here,  but  we  don't  know  just 
bow  large  it  is  yet."  be  said. 

“Based  on  my  experience  of  11 
years  in  the  retail  computer  field,  I  put 
my  thumb  on  my  nose  and  give  them  a 
big  ra^)berTy.”  said  William  Blocher, 
president  of  the  Bit  Bucket  computer 
retail  and  direct  sales  outlets  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  not  interested  in  keeping 
redpes  or  balancing  their  checkbooks 
on  computers,  he  said:  “The  people 
coming  into  computers  today  want  a 
tool  at  home.  Tl^  know  what  they 
want  to  use  it  for,  and  they  havea  spe¬ 
cific  price  in  mind.”  PC  vendors  may 
be  overestimating  the  long-term  po¬ 
tential  of  the  work-at-home  market, 
Continued  on  page  135 


Compaq  reaps  rewards  of 
aggressive  pricing  policy 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


How  do  you  say...? 

What  is  this  rumor  that 
Dutch  electronics  firm  Phil¬ 
ips  N.V.  is  joining  MCC? 
It’s  true  enough,  but  the 
MCC  that  Philips  is  teaming 
up  with  is  not  the  consortium 
located  in  Texas  —  it's  the 
company  in  Tennessee. 
Knoxville-based  Maxwell 
Communications  Corp. 
PLC  and  Philips  are  form¬ 
ing  a  joint  venture  to  launch  a 
multimedia  publishing  com¬ 
pany  that  will  bring  the  well- 
known  Berlitz  method  ot 
speedy  language  instruction 
to  the  home,  school  and  of¬ 
fice  via  interactive  compact 
disc. 


Compaq  Computer  Corp.*$  re¬ 
cent  capitulaticm  to  pricing 
pressures  has  paid  dhddends 
in  surprisingly  high  third- 
quarter  revenue  and  ship¬ 
ment  growth,  observers  said  lak 
week. 

Total  revenue  rose  26%  to  $863 
million,  while  net  income  jumped  to 
$124  million,  a  42%  increase  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  last  year. 

Coinpaq  had  no  choice  but  to  be 
more  aggressive  on  pricing,  said  Ben¬ 
ny  Lorenzo,  an  analyst  at  Wilpe,  Welty 


&  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  Because  of  the 
^uggish  U.S.  market  and  mounting 
competitive  pressures,  “Compaq’s 
revenue  might  have  been  negative  in 


Since  August,  Compaq  has  cut  the 
prices  of  at  leastninepersonalcomput- 
er  lines  as  well  as  opti^  such  as  roem- 
oiy  cards.  Grateful  customers  in  turn 
boosted  unit  shipments  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  20%  over  the  coire^ionding  quar¬ 
ter  last  year.  This  figure  contrasts  ^ 
vorably  with  an  overall  North  Ameri¬ 
can  sh^ment  gro^  of  just  5%. 

Typically,  price  cutting  such  as 


Compaq's  has  a  oegative  effect  on 
gross  margins,  analysts  noted.  Howev¬ 
er.  Compaq's  margin  for  the  quarter 
was  ab^  expectation  at  43.6%, 
largely  because  of  lower  component 
costs  and  improved  factory  efficien¬ 
cies,  the  company  said. 

However  pleasant  that  surprise. 
Compaq  is  taking  a  cautious  attitude 
regarding  future  margins  and  the 
fourth  quarter.  "We  certainly  don’t 


term,"  said  Michael  Swavdy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Compaq  North  America. 

SvFtv^  also  struck  a  “cautiously 
optimistic’’  chonl  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter.  While  product  orders  for  October 
appear  to  be  meeting  or  exceeding 
plans,  the  qiecters  of  U.S.  economic 
proUems  and  the  Middle  East  crisis 
may  yet  ca^  a  hex  over  this- year’s 
eanuDgs.besaid. 


the  without  these 
price  cuts,”  Lorenzo  ex¬ 
plained. 


compum 


think  those  levels  of 
growth  margin  are  sus¬ 
tainable  in  the  long 
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Oracle  resets  track  to  the  black 


8YjEANS.&OZMAN 

cvmfv 


REDWOOD  CITY.  Ca&f.  — 
Wotk  00  Oncle  Systems  Corp.'$ 
glitteimg  new  beadqusrters 
crmfin  —  halted  bst  month  as 
the  Ugh-flyiiv  firm  pondered 
the  impsct  of  its  recent  $36  mi}> 
fan  <{uartcr)y  leas  (CW.  Oct  1] 

—  is  back  on  track. 

And  so  it  is  made  the  green- 
glaaB  towers  that  Oracle  execu¬ 
tives  are  sdB  stniggkng  to  put 
their  software  busmeas  in  order 

—  and  do  it  qincUy.  "Wk're  m- 
wanfiy  feciiaed.’*  Grade  Chief 

.  Financial  Officer  jettrey  Wdker 
said.  ‘'Wk  beheve  our 
wounds  were  adf-biflicted.  and 
we're  trying  to  correct  what 
sre've  dom  wrong." 

To  regam  profitabibty  and  re- 
tain  its  thousands  of  corporate 
dieots.  Grade  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
massive  restructming.  October 
has  seen  the  exit  of  several  key 
executives  —  some  by  choice 
and  some  by  fiat.  Now  there  are 
three  lieutenants  at  the  bebn  of 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Law¬ 
rence  Elbsoa's  sb^  Geoffrey 
Squire,  who  directs  worldwide 
sdes;  CFO  WUker;  and  former 
ADR  executive  Michael  Fields, 
president  of  Oracle  USA. 

AD  three  said  that  Grade  is 
taking  many  steps  to  strengthen 
ties  with  its  user  base.  "Unless 
you  satisfy  the  users,  everything 
ebe  is  a  rrasle  of  tune,"  said 
Sqtkre,  srbo  is  based  in  London 
but  is  currently  spendmg  three 
weeks  of  every  four  in  Caiifomia. 

"rvc  got  to  put  it  right,"  he 
said.  “I  won’t  go  home  untD  I  put 
it  right  This  company  is  ray 


whole  bfe." 

Squiie.  who  has  been  with  the 
firm  since  1981,  served  as  man¬ 
aging  directar  at  Grade  UK  from 
1984  to  1986  and  asCEOof  Gra¬ 
de  Etaope  from  December 
1986,  until  his  appointment  as 
corporate  vice-president  in 
chnge  of  eorldwide  sales  this 
past  May.  Although  his  career 
be^  in  accounting  b  the  late 
1960b,  be  quickly  moved  into 
software  developmeot  and  con¬ 
sulting. 

'Tm  a  detaS  person."  Squire 
said.  ‘1  get  furi^  when  1  see 
anyone  makiag  a  detail  ms- 
take." 

Nnwd  for  now  ottHwdws 

But  "putting  it  right”  means  tak¬ 
ing  Oracle  sales  throu^  an 
abrupt  cultural  change.  Squire 
said.  As  a  measure  of  cost-con- 
sciousneas.  be  said,  quarterty 
quotas  are  out  —  and  monthly 
quotas  are  in.  "Well  be  dosing 
Uk  books  at  the  end  of  every 
mortth.  so  we'Q  know  Septem¬ 
ber’s  results  in  October  rather 
than  in  November."  Squire  said. 
“In  the  old  system,  an  Oracle 
salesman  would  hoM  an  order  in 
his  desk  drawer  until  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  because  that’s  when 
be  got  his  sales  incemives." 

Once  the  sales  are  made,  Ora¬ 
cle  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
through  with  the  Idod  of  hand- 
boldiDg  and  technical  support 
that  some  of  the  more  seasoned 
systems  vendors  provide.  His- 
toncaUy.  Grade  was  known  for 
its  efficient  sales  activities  and 
marketing  —  and  for  an  unac¬ 
ceptably  hi^  error  rate  in  new 
software  releases,  accordiog  to 


severalexecutives. 

'  In  order  for  us  to  achieve  the 
level  of  (financial)  return  we  ex¬ 
pect,  large  corporatiotts  wiU 
have  to  acquire  significantly 
more  products  from  Oracle." 
Fields  said.  "We  have  to  earn  the 
right  to  be  there.  We  can't  just 
be  a  sales  force  selling  revenue. 
We've  got  to  (learn  bow  to)  be  a 
strategic  partner." 

I^elds,  meanwhile,  said  that 
be  is  spending  much  of  his  time 
traveling  cross-country  to  meet 
with  Oracle’s  largest  clients.  In 
key  dties.  be  is  bolding  customer 
roundtables  to  get  feedback  on 
Oracle's  technical  support  and 
services. 

At  the  same  time,  Oracle  is 
beefing  up  its  technical  support 


staff  and  coosklering  a  24-bour, 
seven-day  global  mainteoana 
service. 

Squire  contends  that  for  from 
cutti^  technical  support  in  the 
name  of  budgetary  effideocy, 
Oracle  is  increasing  it  "One  of 
the  basic  mistakes  we  made  was 
having  inexperienced  operators 
answer  those  customer  caDs  for 
technical  assistance."  be  said. 
"That  was  a  fundamental  error. 
Those  calls  should  have  been  an¬ 
swered  by  technicians."  Oracle 
began  a  "real-time"  technical 
caU-in  service  earlier  this  month, 
tracking  calls  for  assistance  and 
speeding  resolution  of  technical 
proUems  (see  story  below). 

To  regain  its  footing,  Oracle 
is  trying  to  put  the  brakes  on  Us 
once  high-flying  business,  which 
used  to  double  on  an  yearly  basis. 
Walker  said.  Cost-cutting  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  consolidating  of¬ 


fice  space  and  subletting  leased 
propmtieB.areoowinpbce.  Re¬ 
search  and  development  funding 
wiQ  remaio  constant.  Walker 
Raid,  although  U  will  decrease  as 
a  percentage  of  sales,  (firing  is 
froxen  worldwide,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Oracle’s  users  seem  to  be  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  sutements,  aHhou^  U 
isn’t  dear  bow  hopeful  they  are, 
said  Charles  Phillips,  a  senior  an¬ 
alyst  at  Soundview  Financial 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Coon. 
"Users  are  saying  they  don’t 
know  where  else  they  can  go  fw 
relational  techndogy,  since  they 
have  concerns  about  Oracle’s 
competitors."  Phillips  said.  "In¬ 
gres  (Corp.)  n  being  acquired  by 
Ask  (Computers,  Inc.),  and  Sy¬ 
base  Corp.  appears  not  to  have 
been  profitabfo  in  receitt  quar¬ 
ters." 


What’s  in  the  works 


At  Grade's  Oct  15  stockholder  meet- 
ini.  CbM  Executive  Officer  Law¬ 
rence  ESteon  fielded  queatkma  from 
investors  and  employees  for  nearly  90 
mhages.  He  used  the  occasion  to  shed 
light  on  management  ^>>***fl**  to  re¬ 

spond  to  the  firm’s  financal  crisis. 

Among  the  reveiatiaoa  that  came  to  light 
<knig  Msoo's  questioo  and  answer  sesamn 
were  the  fofiowing: 

•  Oracle’s  new  custofner-support  telephone 
service  is  receiving  500  calls  per  day  and.  ac- 
cartfingtoE0iKm,reaaiving6O0techittcalprol>- 
lems  diBy.  revenmg  a  backlog  of  requests.  "We 
want  to  start  fixing  bugs  at  a  predicmble  rate." 
E&son  and.  "We're  sriBng  software  with  some 
bugs,  but  we  don’t  wnt  to  have  any." 

•  Grade  Chainnan  Donald  Lucas  and  Ellison  are 


^lending  nm^  of  their  time  scouting  foroew 
board  members  and  other  senior  managers  j 
from  multidfion-doltar  higb-tedi  firms.  Eiecu- 
tivea  from  overaeas  corpurationa  are  mnang 
thoee  being  considered. 

•  PUns  to  build  an  addUiocal  bmUmg  at  the 
firm's  Redwood  Cty,  Calif.,  headquarters  com¬ 
plex  have  been  pku^  on  bold.  Memwliile,  the 
firm  is  awwohdsting  leased  space  in  19  office 
cooqilexes  in  the  area  and  is  subleaBiDg  enqiCy 
space. 

•  Orade  will  not  buy  back  ibarea  of  Ha  stock  to 
boost  share  prices  above  the  current  $6  per 
share  trading  leveL  even  thou^  investora  have 
requested  that  move.  "We  airoply  don’t  have 
the  cash  avaOible  to  buy  back  our  stock."  ESi- 
sonsaid. 

JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Ikkinjoreofbidness 

(Canada's  Nortbero  Tele¬ 
com  Ltd.  and  ATAT  said 
they  had  no  comment  on  re¬ 
cent  speculation  that  they 
may  be  among  several  po¬ 
tential  bidders  for  UK-based 
telecommiinications 
STC  PLC.  At  the  top  of  the 
list  that  includes  AT&T  and 
Northern  Telecom  —  al¬ 
ready  a  27%  stakeholder  in 
STC  —  is  France's  Alcatel 
N.V.,  according  to  London- 
based  analysts;  Alcatel  has 
denied  that  it  is  holding  take¬ 
over  talks  with  the  BrHish 
firm. 


Going  Dutch 

By  tbe  end  of  the  year,  Phil- 
ipn-Du  Pont  Optical,  cur¬ 
rently  a  50-50 joint  venture 
between  Netbeiiands-based 


Philips  N.V.  and  U.S.-based 
Du  Co.,  will  cease  to  tie  8 

dutch  treat  and  begin  to  be 
more  of  a  Dutch  company,  the 
co-owners  announced  last 
wedL  As  a  result  of  dhrerg^g 
ioRg-term  goals.  Philips 
plans  to  buy  its  partner  out  of 
the  entertainment-oriented 
oMisiDner  activities  of  the  op¬ 
tical  disc  concern.  Mean¬ 
while.  tbe  firms  seek  a  third- 
party  buyer  for  the  firm’s 
professional  and  optical  disc 
mastering  activities. 


Finnish  lines 

State-owned  Telecom  Fin¬ 
land's  development  of  the 
European  digital  cellular 
teleplKme  netwoik,  the 
Groitpe  Spedale  Mobile 
(GSM)  —  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  for  a  digitai 
ceDidar  standard  signed  by 
European  phone  companies 
and  telecommunications  ven¬ 
dors  —  is  stiD  on  track,  but 
with  some  compedtioa.  The 


Finnish  government  recent¬ 
ly  granted  a  license  to  buiJd  a 
GSM  network  to  Oy  Radio- 
linja  Ab,  a  firm  co-owned  by 
several  finandaJ  institutions 
and  phone  companies. 


Gap’s  off 

For  the  first  half  of  1990, 
Europe’s  leading  software 
and  computer  services 
group.  Cap  Gemini  Sogeti, 
reported  a  slight  drop  in  pre¬ 
tax  profit,  sliding  to  $71  mil- 
Uon  from  $75  million  logged 
in  last  year’s  comparable  peri¬ 
od.  Consolidated  revenue  for 
tbe  Paris-based  firm  grew  to 
$773  millkm,  increased  fix>m 
$652  million  last  year.  Taking 
into  account  its  summer  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  UK-based  Hos- 
kyns  PLC  and  SCS  Scientific 
Control  Systems  GmbH.  Cap 
(Semim  it  expects  to  re¬ 
port  some  $1.8  (HDion  in  total 
1990  revenue.  If  realized, 
this  will  mark  a  28%  revenue 
jump  over  last  year. 


In  the  balance 


October  earnings  show  more  treats  than  tricks 
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Disk  drive  survivors  emerge 

After  shakeout,  three  U.S.  hard  diskdrive  makers  are  reigning  leaders 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

cvsnvp 


MONTEREY.  Calif.  —  The  hard 
disk  drive  is  the  computer’s 
equivalent  (tf  a  kidney:  an  impor¬ 
tant  organ  that  is  typically  ig¬ 
nored  until  it  breaks  (k)wn. 

The  multibtlbon-doUar  mag¬ 
netic  hard  disk  drive  market  — 
which  includes  the  5V4-in.,  3V^ 
in.  and  now  2V^in.  magnetic 
hard  disk  drives  —  is  <me  of  the 
few  computer  industry  niches  in 
which  the  leaders  in  tJte  6eld  are 
all  U.S.-based  companies.  And 
exactly  who  these  l^ders  are  is 
easier  to  pinpoint  today,  in  the 
wake  of  a  sm^  shakeout  in  the 
sectw  during  the  past  year. 

As  it  now  staixis,  the  three 
leading  vendors  of  hard  disk 
drives  in  terms  <A  market  share 
and  revenue  are  Crmner  I^- 
pherals,  Inc.  and  Maxtor  Corp., 
both  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
Scotts  Valley,  Calif.-based  Sea¬ 
gate  Techndogy,  Inc.,  according 
to  Katherine  Hilton,  an  analyst 
at  market  research  firm  Irifo- 
corp,  a  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  sub- 
sidi^  based  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  Two  (rf  the  three  solidified 


their  positions  through  recent 
market  consolidation. 

In  June.  Maxtor  doubled  its 
size  and  became  a  $  1  billion  com¬ 
pany  when  it  bought  Miniscribe, 
Inc.  in  Lrmgwood,  O^.,  out  of 
bankruptcy. 

Seagate  Techncrfc^,  a  lead¬ 
ing  SVi-io.  disk  drive  manufac¬ 
turer,  also  gained  some  market 
share  by  acquiring 
Imprimis,  Inc.,  the 
former  disk  drive 
and  related  technol¬ 
ogies  subsidiary  of 
Control  Data  C^., 
last  October. 

These  two  acqui- 
sitkms,  coupled  with 
the  iiKTeasing  popu¬ 
larity  (rf  the  2V^in. 
hard  disk  drive  —  wi^nally  de- 
vek^)ed  by  Prairietek,  Inc.,  a 
start-up  company  located  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  —  have 
helped  to  stabilize  the  hard  drive 
industry,  leaving  httle  rocmi  fcR- 
any  mcae  leaders,  which  analysts 
said  has  helped  stabilize  the 
worldwide  market  for  U.S.  drive 
manufacturers. 

The  hard  di^  drive  industry, 
however,  remains  fiercely  ccan- 


petitive,  aixl  vdiile  analysts  do 
not  predict  any  m^  changes  of 
market  ^lare  leadm  in  the  next 
cotqile  of  years,  “nobody  in  the 
industry  owns  anything.  You 
have  to  run  like  h^  if  you’re  in 
front  and  never  look  behind 
you,*’  said  Jim  Barter,  president 
and  puUisber  of  Mountain  View, 
CaHf.-  based  Disk/Trend.  Inc.,  an 
independent  news¬ 
letter  that  tracks  the 
hard  disk  drive  in¬ 
dustry. 

At  the  moment, 
Bnter  said,  the  hard 
drive  market  is 
healthy,  with  a  good 
number  of  manu^- 
turers  and  several 
routes  to  potential 
market  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  higher  capacity,  smaller 
size  drives,  B)rt»  said  that  de¬ 
mand  for  the  5V4-in.  disk  drive 
—  always  a  big  seller  on  lower 
capacity  computers  —  is  also 
growing  at  the  SOOM-byte  and 
higher  capacity  level  Approzi- 
mately  57%  of  the  grovdng  2V4- 
in.  drive  market  currently  be¬ 
longs  to  Conner  l^ripherals. 


according  to  Infocorp. 

Overall  demand.  Hihon  said, 
is  sufficient  to  support  not  only 
the  boisterous  growth  of  market 
leaders  Conner  Beripherab, 
Maxtor  and  Seagate,  but  abo  “a 
lot  of  strong  phyers  underneath 
them,  as  wdl  as  Uk  noomdepen- 
dent  pbyers  like  NEC  Corp.  of 
Japan  and  IBM  here.”  She  added 
tint  both  Prairietek  and  Quan- 
tun  Corp.  in  Mfipttas,  C^..  al¬ 
though  comparatively  smaO  in 
size,  are  abo  considered 
“healthy’’  independents. 

Coo^  Bah)herab,  a  multi- 


bdlkm-dollar  company,  owns  the 
hi^test  poxentage  of  market 
share,  followed  by  Prairietek 
with  30%,  according  to  Iirfocorp. 

'The  industry  b  clearly  mov¬ 
ing  toward  smaller,  higher  ca¬ 
pacity  hard  drives,  particularty 
those  made  for  the  notebook- 
size  computers.’’  IQton  said. 

“We  expect  several  new  an¬ 
nouncements  of  higher  cqucity. 


smaller  form-factor  drives  with¬ 
in  the  next  month,’*  she  added. 
Indeed,  Conner  l^ripherab  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  series  of  2VVin. 
and  ZWin.  hard  Oak  drives  bst 
week. 

The  new  2%-in.  drives  fea¬ 
ture  an  average  seek  time  of  19 
msec  and  indode  drives  in  32M 
bytes,  42M  bytes  and  64M  bytes 
of  formatted  storage  in  a  %-kL- 
high  package,  according  to  the 
compuiy. 

Quastum  abo  introduced  a 
new  drive  thb  month  caOed  the 
Prodrive  LPS,  a  lOSM-byte, 


3Vi-m.  formatted  drive  with  an 
embedded  small  comfiuter  sys¬ 
tems  inter&ce  cootroibr  inal- 
in.  hi^  form  factor,  according  to 
the  company. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Maxtor 
said  that  it,  too,  b  preparing  to 
rol  out  a  new  line  of  ZVt-in. 
drives  soon,  inchiding  lOOM- 
byte,  200M-byte  and  535M- 
byte  drives. 


Nobody  in  this  industry  owns 
anything.  You  have  to  run  like  hell  if 
you’re  in  front  and  never  look  behind 

you.” 

jm  PORTER 
OISK/TREND 
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Wfelcome  Tb  Hie  Wide  Open  Spaces  Of  Progress. 


)^^lcome  to  a  4GLyRDBMS  world 


that  lets  you  decide  how  to  build  and 


unlimited  range  of  applications 


without  the  usual  limits.  Without  the 


usual  constraints. 


Thke  a  seat  and  let  us  explain. 


To  begin  with,  the  PROGRESS  4GL 


lets  you  build  with  incredible  efficiency 


while  giving  you  the  control  of  a  full-struc¬ 


tured  programming  language. 


■’I 


When  the  name  of  the  game  is  develop¬ 
ment  speed,  you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve  got  it.  When 
the  project  calls  for  both,  you’ve  got  both. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you  like  the 
view,  you’ve  also  got  a 
menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if 
you  want  it.  You’ve  got  a  true  distributed 
RDBMS  with  client/server  architecture 
and  two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got  multi¬ 
threaded,  scalable  performance  on  large 
multi-processor  systems. 

But  stay  seated,  there’s  more. 

PROGRESS  ties  together  data  across 
different  operating  systems,  networks  and 
databases.  It  lets  you  port  applications 
w'ithout  modification  across  UNIX,  VAX/ 
VMS,  OS/2,  DOS  (even  640k  PCs)  and 
CTOS/BTOS  with  AS/400  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  run  unchanged 
over  distributed  networks  using  TCP/IP. 
DECnet,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX.  They 
even  update  Oracle,  Rdb,  RMS  and 
PROGRESS  databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  40,000 
installations  in  30  countries  covering 
every  conceivable  application.  Plus  the 
#1  rating  for  efficiency,  reliability,  and 


overall  user  satisfaction  in  Datapro’s 
last  three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call  800  FAST 
4GL  to  find  out  about  the  PROGRESS 
Test  Drive  and  the  full  Datapro  report 
on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our  world,  you’ll 
never  want  to  leave. 

Progress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford.  MA  01730 
Telephone  617  275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 

PROGRESS  IS  *  roistered  trademark  of  Progress  Software  CorporatMMi . 
DaBpro,  UNIX.  VAX/VMS.  OS/2,  DOS.  CTOS/BTOS,  AS/400.  TCP/IP, 
DECna.  NetBIOS.  SPX/IPX.  Oiacle.  Rdb.  and  RMS  are  registered 
trademarks  of  iheir  respective  manufocturers 


SEE  US  AT  UNIX  EXPO  BOOTH  #1063 


The  U  sual  Li  mits  Don’t  Apply." 


^  way  to  communicate.  Where 

informatioo  is  Glared  and  a 
(fiversity  oC  ideas  can  flow.  It’s  a 
ample  concept,  really.  Keet^it 
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COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

ftime  reaches  out  to  AT&T  for  VP 


Prime  Computer,  Inc.  an* 
nounced  earber  this-  month  the 
appointment  of  David  R.  Fer- 
nald  as  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  its  Computer  Systems 
Business  Unit,  an  autonomous 
unit  that  contributed  $420  mil- 
bon  in  revenue  to  Prime’s  bot¬ 


tom  line  last  year.  Prior  to 
Prime.  Femald  served  as  distri¬ 
bution  vice-president  at  AT&T. 

Ending  a  four-month  search,  Oc¬ 
tet  Communicatioon  Corp.  in 
Milpitas,  Calif.,  appointed  Gary 
A.  Wetael  as  its  vice-president 


of  finance  and  chief  financial  c^- 
cer.  Wetsel  came  to  Octel  frcm 
American  President  Companies 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  he 
served  as  vice-president  of  finan¬ 
cial  plans  and  controls.  He  re¬ 
places  Robert  G.  Sweifadi,  who 
woriced  as  Octd's  financial  ex¬ 


pert  from  the  firm's  start-up. 

Effective  today,  electronics  in¬ 
dustry  veteran  and  former 
Thomson  Consumer  Electronics 
C.V.  executive  Jamea  J.  Ho¬ 
gan  is  senior  vice-president  at 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  Ho¬ 
gan.  who  began  his  career  at 
General  Electric  Co.  —  the  firm 
that  gave  Wang  its  diief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  Richard  Miller  — 


ever  communicate  before 
Office  3.0? 


A  change  in  achedulea.  Sometiines  it  takes  more  than 
E-Mail  for  peof^  to  finally  get  the  message.  With  Scheduler, 
peopfo,  meetiqg  rooms  and  resource  can  quickly  come 
together.  All  you  have  to  do  is  Ust  and  select  the  names  and 
resources  you  need.  Schedule'  shows  you  when  your  room  and 
equipment  are  free  and  lete  you  compare  blocks  of  time  when 
your  people  can  meet 

Gatew^  to  other  worlds.  Ifyou're  beginning  to  see  how 
\%dMect  Office  can  bring  your  company  together,  imagine 
how  it  can  connect  you  to  other  worlds.  Gateways  between 
remote  «tes,  public  mail 
serriceslike 
MCI,Vfesteni  Union 
Easylink,  and  standard 
messaging  systems  like 
X.400.MHS  and  PROFS 
are  soon  coming  into 
place.  And  it  won’t  be  long 
brfore  W)rdPerfect  Office 
is  sending  electronic  mail 
and  documents  between 


PC's  and  Macintosh,  0$/2 
PM.  Windows,  UNIX.  VAX. 
Data  General  AOS/VS.  and 
IBM^sten370. 

VfordftrfecJ  Office 
3.0.  complete  with 
Wordftrfecl  Corporation's 
wortd-fomous  support 
It’s  a  wonder  anyone  ever 
got  along  without  it 

For  more  mftnmation 
about  Wordftrfect  Office  3f). 


n&K  i 
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■ 
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E-Mail  and  a  better 
networic  solution, 
start  with  this 
simple  connection. 
80(V526-S166. 


WbrdFferfect 

CORPORATION 

1555  North  Tedioology  Way.  Orem.  Utah  $4057 
Telephone;  (801)  22S5000  FAX  (801)  222-5077 


Scheduler 


will  also  serve  as  president  of 
Wang's  worldwide  personal 
computer  systems  busing. 

Switching  from  production  to 
testing,  former  SCon  Corp. 
marketing  manager  Robert  Bu¬ 
chanan.  43.  has  naoved  to  Lan- 
Quest  Group  in  San  Joae.  Calif. 
Buchanan,  one  of  3Com‘s  first 
em^doyees  when  it  started  up 
seven  years  ago.  will  become 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  at  the  network  testing  and 
engineering  company’s  Labs  Di¬ 
vision. 


HomePC 

FROM  RVGE 129 

Blocber  added.  Business  has 
been  steady  in  recent  years,  but 
it  appears  to  be  slowing,  he  said. 

Ad  estimated  18  milhoo  U.S. 
housdiolds  have  income-gener¬ 
ating  home  offices,  and  some  16 
milikm  households  bring  home  at 
least  one  hour's  worth  of  work 
per  week,  said  Ray  Boggs,  who 
directs  the  small  iMsiness/home 
office  market  service  at  research 
firm  BIS  CAP  lotenutknal  Inc. 
"With  the  overlap,  that  makes 
31  million  housebdds  that  have  a 
competing  need  for  PCs.”  Boggs 
said.  "Right  now.  only  20%  to 
30%  of  those  households  have 
PCs.” 

Pleased  with  the  early  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  I^rsonal  S^tem/l, 
IBM  last  month  broadened  the 
distributioo  into  Europe  and 
Canada  and  introduced  a  com¬ 
panion  $499  printer. 

3M  said  it  sold  "thousands” 
of  the  machines  to  borne  com¬ 
puter  buyers  in  the  first  two 
months  after  the  PS/l’s  June 
launch. 

"New  users  —  people  who 
have  never  seen  a  computer  out¬ 
side  of  a  video  arcade"  —  make 
up  the  largest  potential  market 
for  IBM's  PS/1,  according  to 
James  Cannavino.  who  beads 
IBM's  personal  systems  busi¬ 
ness.  Cannavino  told  a  gathering 
of  analysts  this  summer  that  he 
envisions  "a  computer  in  every 
kitchen.” 

Apple  also  expects  to  see  its 
Madntod)  in  at  least  some  of  the 
estimated  93  milbon  U.S.  house¬ 
holds.  Earber  this  month,  Apple 
introduced  a  no-frills  Madnt^ 
dubbed  the  Classic  with  a  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  of  $999.  The 
machine  comes  with  IM  byte  of 
random-access  memory  and  a 
floppy  disk  drive.  A  Qusic  with 
2M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a  40M- 
byte  hard  disk  drive  is  priced  at 
about  $1,500. 

PC  sales  are  showing  signs  of 
slowing,  dropping  from  a  14% 
growth  rate  in  1988  to  less  than 
10%  this  year,  according  to  In- 
tematkxial  Data  Corp.,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Framinghain. 
Mass.  The  hmne  market,  if  one 
really  exists,  couk)  help  reverse 
the  downward  sales  spiral  at 
least  for  a  few  years,  analysts 
said. 
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PER10D\CALS 


There’s  no  end  to  how  far  people  will  go 
to  get  COMPUTERWORLD  first. 

Stajdng  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  information  industry  some- 
r  times  calls  for  drastic  measures  —  especially  if  your  name  is  way 

down  on  your  company’s  Computerworld  routing  list. 

But  there’s  really  i»  need  to  put  yo'uself  in  a  compromising 
position. 

Now  you  can  be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  gel;  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  news  on  topics  ranging  from  people  and 
products  to  trends  and  technology  to  issues  and  information. 

Simply  order  your  own  copy  of  Comjmteruxyrld  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  issues  of  the  best-read  publication  in  the  com- 
.  puter  industry.  Plus,  you’U  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 

The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue 
to  order  your  own  copy. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  to 
Computerworid  first 


Tin  NwtflwiUir  rf  Irfinnalieii 
S|rMm  MaogHiMt 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


COWSULTIIVIG  OPPORTUfMITIES 
TO  S60.000 
DBS  iind  CASE  TOOL 
TRAINING  AVAILABLE 


Lonsid6r  searching  on-line 

ilrea^  access  EFI  Pteoisn's  patent  ser- 

much  other  than  give  you  someone  else's  withus.  and  all  of  them  in  turn  failed.'’  vice  on  Dttk>g.  These  potential  custofoen 

nanae. ‘‘Charging  30%  [of  the  inital  year’s  John  Hawkins,  preaideitt  of  Human  Re-  already  had  Di^  passwords  and  didn't 
salary]  for  a  guy's  yearly  fee  for  that  is  a  sources  Information  Network  (lOUN),  require  training  to  understand  on-line  da- 
little  exorbitant.”  concurs;  ‘‘Everybody  who  has  gotten  into  tabsae  searching. 

Some  systems,  such  as  one  used  by  Ca-  the  business  of  resume  databases  during  In  1967.  Jobnet,  Inc.  in  Readstoam, 
reer  Technologies  Corp.  in  Loodondeny,  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  foiled  or  met  Wls.,beganoffenagajoblistingaodte- 
N.H..  allow  employees  to  scr^prospec-  with  marginal  success,  to  say  the  best”  sume  service  caOedEmployen' Jobnet  via 
tive  employers  before  applying  for  a  fob  However,  be  adda,  HRIN  watched  for  CompuServe,  Inch’s  on-tine  sernce.  "For 
by  providmg  company  profiles  that  give  what  it  believed  were  the  mistakes  and  >  ntimh^  ^  yyf  ry.  tried  to  rhM 
detailed  iniomu^  in  categories  such  as  tried  to  learn  foom  them.  to  the  employment  services 

working  conditions  and  the  fmancial  ftissibly  the  biggest  stump  in  the  elec-  people,  and  tfaitfe  was  a  great  reluctance 
health  of  the  company.  tronic  empfoymern  path  is  tradition.  On-  on  their  part  to  go  computer.”  aayi  Carl 

Other  advantages  offered  by  electron-  line  employment  firms  win  have  to  dis-  ffoole.  president  of  Jobn^  Faced  with  this 
fo  services  include  the  following:  emfrioy-  place  universally  accepted  and  well-  r^ection.  Jobnet  hired  The  Boeing  Co.  to 
ers  don't  have  to  maintain  a  entrenched  traditional  create  a  ac^dnsticated,  user-friendly  data- 

jarge  inventory  of  resumes;  methods.  The  newiqyaper  ad-  base  system  accessible  to  any  fob  seeker 

information  can  remain  cm  a  vertising  bureau  estimates  or  company  recruitinent  officer  who  has  a 
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HeriM  •  a  fref-taace  writer  baaed  01  WUliaftan. 
D£. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
ACADEMIC 
COMPUTING 
SERVICES 


UdinGtapr  essgtvnencs 

We  Mek  Professioneis  at  least  two  years 

apenence  wni  any  ol  the  folowing 
•MSOe/OC  •OM5/AC80  •  MANT5/5lf>RA 

•  OeZ/SQL  •  ORACLE  •  AQABAS/MAILRAL 

•OCS  •OOBaPL/l 

Rr  consUeratior  send  resume  or  cal 


Denver 


ueM  far  the  paiiBaa  oT 
DIRECTOR  DfACA 
DEMIC  COMPimNC 
SERVICES  kipMM  Ml 


II  you  have  2-^  yean,  experience  ui  TPF 
I  ApplicaiKMts.  .System  or  Ct-Kaniunica- 
tiofai.  we  imiie  you  lo  com  lo  Cervia's 
Data  Cenier  m  denver  and  gel  a  new 
locus  on  TPf-  Riaht  now.  we  have 
immediaie  opeaioip  in  appltcanon 
development,  nmems  and  telecommunr 
catMm  that  wifi  allow  you  to  take 
leading  edge  lechnolugy  lo  new  Levek. 

To  arrange  a  local  inlerview,  call; 

l-SOO-SSCOVIA. 

We  offer  excellent  compemaikm. 
benefits,  worldwide  air  travel  pnvdeges 
and  relocation  auisiance.  II  unaMe  to 
call,  tend  resume  m;  COVIA.  Dept 
CWlOWi.RO.  Box  3tV4.  Englewood. 
CO  80155.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Principab  Only. 


In  a  Slew  Martcet,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employmanl  Service 


.UN  nUNCISCO  BAY  AREA 


Imagine  That! 
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Opportunities  in  AMADEUS 
Germany/Munidi  based 

AMAOCliS  tt  currend)  recruiiinf  the  roilowing  fulNime  spcculists : 

TPF  Systems  Programmers 

w>ihaileas(3yearsorTPFsysiemsexpenerKelo  nil  positionsm  the  areas  of 


•  nkeagpMi 
#TPF  PrrfwMKc 


#C4MMnl  Pngna 

•  ACPDB/TITOF 


aMaoEus 

GLOBAL  TRAVEL  DISTRIBUTION 


AMADC15  •  fouAded  by  Air  France.  Ibcna. 
Lufthsna  and  SA5.  is  a  compgieroed  gtobal 
reservaikm  system  for  all  travel  related  serviccs- 
If  yi>u  have  always  coughi  a  chaDerning  artd 
pragrcssivc  Career  abraad.  AMAOCUS  oflers 
you  the  opportunt^  of  worfciigi  ina  fast  develop- 
im  mtcmational  Europeat)  company  lofethcr 
with  mere  than  300  EOP  speciaJuis  of  20  difle- 
rent  nabonalliics,  where  EnpUsh  ts  the  business 
lanpuage 

AhCU]€lS  uses  the  laten  and  rttost  advanced 
Kchnotopy  in  the  data  processmp  and  commu- 
nicaiiom  fteid  to  ensure  thai  wc  have  a  leadmt 
role  m  this  eepanding  market 
Located  in  Munich.  AMAJDCUS  ofTers  you  all 
Ihe  aspects oTa  cosmopolitan  European  centre, 
famous  for  its  long  cultural  tradition  and  unlimi¬ 
ted  leisure  possibiliues 

We  offer  eicJknt. conditions  and  fcnerous 
assistance  in  relocauort. 


Communications  Section  Head 

with  at  least  8  years  oTTPE/Communications/AirlirK  experience  Respon¬ 
sible  Ibrconununications/applicabons  interface,  includir^  message  switching, 
terminal  format  conversion  and  direct  access 

Communications  Spedalist 

with  at  least  3  years  EDP  experience  (TPF  or  other  communications) 
Knowledge  of  program  to  prograni  communicaiians  protocols  would  be  an 
advantage 

Communications  Spedalist 

with  5  to  6  years  TPF/SNA  expeheiKe  within  a  production  environment 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  airlines  protocols 

Unisys  Systems 
Propammers/Analysts 

with  at  least  4  years  experience  to  fill  positions  in  the  areas  of 

•  Test  and  iMevmtaa  •TIP/HVHP 

•  Fartria  mi  Asaembler  - riifrraarit: 

•  USAS  tvs.  USAS  AEI  •O^SoEXEC 


Please  forward  your  complete  application,  which  will  be  treated  highly 
confidentially,  mdicaung  your  salary  expccutions.  to  Nadv^  Fischer 

AMADEUS  Oaii  Pi«cnah«  GmbH  A  Ca..  Ber^m^  SlE.  A,  IVMS8  Erdiog/ 
Germany.  fTcL  •  n  41 /U  2Z/43  49  M  ar  Fax  0 1 1 49/8  i  22/43  S3  90 ). 


SAUDI  ARABIAAJ5.  OPPORTUNITIES 

Tax-Fftr  Seknts  Ftrr  kousmg.  rrinbcaf.  dmal.  transportatUM 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you 
the  unique  option  of  RE¬ 
GIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run 
your  ad  in  the  Eastern, 
Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  regional  editions. 
Computerworld  gives  you 
the  only  regional  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  section 
available  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  for 
computer  professionals. 
And  no  other  newspaper 
or  magazine  reaches  so 
many  qualified  computer 
professionals  regionally 
or  nationally! 

Comjwterworld’s  Total 
Auience  by  Region 

Regjonal  _ 
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Pwr  FMir  career 
ontheump 

e  Ptioaftc,  Arlzonai 

f  nmr  ih«  b«e  of  bom  praiMitanoi  and  pMonoi 

w<diwWHaMge—^nflPt>oont«.  Among  Wa 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 


diviAiato'vMheminiRHtmofmiooveandoleo'o- 

comng  —porenco  cn  on  WM  Moinimmo  ofixton- 
mart  Immodtola  opantrtgi  okim  e  itia  toliortno 


Wall  wMfd  vowr  ipanna  with  o  compemva  lei- 
Ofy  ond  banoMi  portoga  mdudMo  aiocafion 
OMMnoo  Aram  »  e  land  ncbm  hMorv  with  voa 
lound  Raewe  and  o  ranaty  ol  eultwoi  and 

rtcnoAonai  ociMKaa  fui  mwr  coroor  on  ma  moo 

(W  tortoiding  jout  rawmo  wiA  tolarv  meorv  lo 
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OMatnc 

OeptCWM 

MOSNCortiolAra 


lb  maintain  and  improve  a  large  software 
system  wntten  in  Common  Lisp  1>ie  locus 
will  be  lo  modify  and  improve  the  existing 
system 

Requirements;  an  MS  m  Computer  Science 
or  8  6S  witft  a  minimum  of  3  years' 
experience  Expertise  in  Common  Usp 
required  Familiarity  with  Common  Lisp  on 
a  variety  of  platforms,  wfth  C  and  UNIX  and 
with  functional  languages  desirable 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  two 
copies  ot  a  resume  and  cover  lener  referencing 
Job  Me.  R9O-190  to  James  H.  McCarthy. 

MfT  RereiMictei  Office.  Btdg.  E19-239. 

400  Main  Street.  Cambridge.  MA  02139. 

MIT  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 

Aftirmaiive  Action  Employer 
MIT  «  a  nort-smolung  emnronment 


La^o^ 

The  Wodd's  Leading 
SofhvaieCompany 


while  other  companies  are  Consolidating*, 
‘retrenching*  and  just  plain  laying  off, 
Computer  Associates  Is  expanding  a^  adding 
to  Its  team  of  wodd  class  Account  Managers. 

In  just  fourteen  years.  Computer  Assodaies  has 
become  the  «  1  independent  software  company  In 
the  woild.  The  first  to  achieve  and  pass  the  1  billion 
dollar  mark  in  worldwide  sales.  We  ofCer  and  suppon 
more  than  300  pioducts  which  span  evety  major 
hardware  platform  from  micros  to  mainframes.  In 
faa  we  offer  more  software  for  ffiM  and  Digital  than 
anyone  else. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  places  on  our  disnia 
sales  teams  for  aggressive,  hard-driving,  high 
achievers  like  you  who  can  close  business.  And  not 
just  any  business:  almost  100%  of  the  Fortune  500 
depend  on  CA  software. 

This  could  be  ihe  most  significant  career  move 
^  ever  make.  Because  at  CA.  our  single  most 
imponant  goal  is  to  be  die  best  That's  the  aniiude 
that  has  brought  us  ID  the  top  and  fueled  continued 
growth  and  sales  opportunities. 


If  you  have  die  qualities  we're  kxiking  for.  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Pilor  industry  experience  in 
applications,  systems  or  database  software  is 
dbiiaUe.  For  immediate  consideration,  send  your 
iBsumewidisalaiyhistoiyto:  Personnel  Department. 
Department  CW-IS.  Computer  Associates 
Intemadonal,  Inc..  71 1  Stewart  Ave..  Garden  City. 
(f.Y.  1 1530.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 
M/F/V/H. 

Domestic  Sales  Offices  are  located  In  Major  Cities 
in  These  Sotes: 

Arizona  •  California  •  Colorado  •  Connecticut 
Florida  •  Georgia  •  Illinois  •  Indiana  •  Maryland 
Massachusetts  •  Michigan  •MinnesoQ*  Missouri 
New  York  •  New  Jersey  •  North  Carolina  •  Ohio 
O^jc^enns^K^i^  Texas  •  Utah  •  Virginia 


JlOMPUTER 

iSSOCIATES 


ei990Cornpul»rA8socialM  IntsmaMnai.  tnc.711  SMwan Avwhm.  Qirdtn C%,  N.Y.  11530 


DATABASE 


HEADQUARTERS  NETWORK  DESIGN  PROGRAMMINGS 
314-567-1396  AS400*OS/2  SYSTEMS 

MSOOS  *  ORACLE  CONSULTANTS 
FAX  DECAa-SFONE 

31 4-567-6579  EASEL  *  UNDt-C 

Oklahoma '  Florida '  Georgia 
Missouri  *  Ohio  *  llfnais 

For  imnwaate  response  cal 
or  fix  your  resume  to: 

Programming  A  Systema  Consultants 
11720  Bonwi  OffvM,  8uil9 102 
SLLoMis.  MO  03146 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


50  Ways 
To  Leave 
Your 


BeTuTimlu 


bi  today's  wortd  of  mergers  and  buyouts,  your  future  «vith  a 
company  can  be  uncertain.  You  owe  it  to  youndf  to  lake  charge  of 
your  career.  There  can  be  up  to  50  companies  at  TECH  FAIR*  where 
you  can  meet  and  discusa  the  high  lech  marketplace. 

TECH  Fair  offers  an  excellent  oppdchiiuty  for  engineers  and 
computer  systems  professionals  to  meet  face^face  with  high 
technology  companies  who  have  pb  openings  that  need  to  ^  filled 
immediately. 

At  TECH  FAIR,  you  can  find  out  what  you're  worth,  explore  new 
career  possibilities,  get  a  closer  look  at  projects  and  position  openings, 
all  in  an  informal,  no  pmsuie  atmospberr. 

So.  come  to  TECH  FAIR  and  ftnd  50  ways  to  leave  your  company. 

There's  a  TECH  FAIR  coming  to  your  area  soon. 


niu  oj  m  I  xe  i  I  kK 


October  15  >16 

Long  Beach  Airport  Marriott,  Long  Beach,  CA 
October  22  >23 

Grand  Kempinski,  Dallas,  TX 

October  29-30 
Airport  Hilton,  Mpls,  MN 


Free  Admission 
Hours:  3PM-6PM 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Senior  LctcI  PotlUon  In  Tbe 
DeTclopflBcnt  Of  Marketing  AppUcatioos 

Our  tnlonii— on  Syounu  DMuoh  Maks  a  mmoned  prelmaionai  to  manaoe 
and  diraa  aM  aapacts  ot  marteong  tyaiama  ypaciiiona  and  dawiopmant 
Mifiiii  the  Buufiaaa  Synami  Damtopmant  Depart  moot  at  our  Corporate 
Meaaquartani. 

You  «n  dm  atop  martial  anatyaia  systama  to  fuMW  dapartmam  opjactivaa; 
narWy  and  mptawara  improvad  toots  and  tachniquaa;  and  diract  a  Mali 
in  Mat  davaiopmant  aflbrta.  mdudmg  aaOMing  m  Mralsgie  technology  plam. 

Expananca  muM  damonairaia  muNHaatong  and  proAoancy  m  project 
annaoemani  ol  marfcaMng  anatyaia  lyatama.  stao  aeaantiM  are  Imowiadga 
at  MruGiurad  moihodoiogy:  aapoaura  lo  a  large  IBM  onvironinent;  MVS 
gpahanea:  and  a  background  ««ih  larga  dMibaai  appMcationa.  pralarabiy 
Die  Pt^arter  ccrBmuntcaton.  tudgaing  and  pmaamaBon  mnwaa  are  mipar- 
ama.  Maailrima  and  PC  skMa  are  daairad. 

has  mambsr  ol  Me  Fotwia  SO  PMlp  Monte  Companisa  Inc..  Millar  rewards 
iiMiaiwa  and  laodorship  by  prowMng  an  aacalani  aaMry.  impraaMva  banallis 
and  signifcant  poMnaai  for  ptoMasionai  anhancamam  Ptaoaa  aand^r 
raaimia.  in  alrici  ccnBdsnca  kr  CaruarMP  nacruBraanL  Oa^  n0f7*M. 

MLL^  WPWiia  COMPANY,  MM  W.  ttgMvM  Mvd..  IMwaukaa.  Wl 

sssei. 


f  lapiwyina  and  Prninftitng 
tonally  Tf>ay  aad  Toesorrow 


iponaasry.  wnn  2  of  (hoM 
ywra  n  propel  mmagarwnt 
wot  ha««  outstanOng  oom- 
nxmeskon  Mk  and  profes- 
Mnd  asrraancr.  B.S  .  C  S. 
raqunO;  MS  yafwrnd 
NaaO  strong  sysum  daveiop- 
mart  Oackgroirtd  from  dstrv 
twOon  or  m  vdustry.  Salary 
$5O«0K  4-  10%  bmB.  Mid- 
wast  kxatlon. 

EFFECTIVE  SEARCH  INC 
CradasCMdarCPC 

301NEMn^1390 
VMcr«a.KS  67202-1506 
FAX  316-267-9187 
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One  thing 
every 

exeeuwe 
should 
have  after 
retirement: 

An  adventure. 


Gold  waithes  are  fine  for  some 
retired  executives.  But  after  a  lifetime 
of  experience,  moving  from  the 
trenches  to  the  front  offices,  your 
knowledge  is  worth  more-lo  us  and 
to  hundreds  throughout  the  world  in 
need  of  your  specif  skills. 

Through  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  Corps-the  not-for-profit 
organization  that  sends  U.S.  man¬ 
agers  to  help  businesses  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations-you  can  volunteer  for 
short-term  assignments  in  foreign 
countries  where  you're  truly  needed. 
Although  you  will  not  be  paid,  you 
and  your  spouse  will  receive  all  ex¬ 
penses.  plus  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  teaching  others  while  you  discover 
more  about  yourself. 

It's  an  adventure  of  the  spirit.  And 
the  time  to  explore  it  is  now.  So 
please,  don't  let  this  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  by.  Send  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  today. 

Intamational  gm 
e»»cuttv» 

SBfvICN  Corps 

Turn  your  lifetime  of  experience 
into  the  experirafce  erf  a  lifetime. 


YES.  rd  like  10  share  my  Nfeitme  <A  experience 
with  others.  1  recently  retired  from  my  position  as 
a  hands-on  manager  with  a  U.S.  company.  1  also 
understand  that  volunteers  and  ihetr  spouses 
receive  expenses,  but  no  salary.  Please  send  me 
more  information  now. 


Cii  y _ State _ Zip _ 

In  what  publication  did  you  see  thisatT 

WYitctO;  lESC. 8  Stamford  Forum.  PO.Box  lOOOS 
Stamlord.  CT  Ofi^CM-ZOOS.  Or.  lor  faster 
response.  caH  this  number:  (2031 967-6000.  BP 
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Rubbemuid  IoCm  one  of  Fortune  S00*»  most 
Mbnired  comptfiin  «m1  frowing  M  a  I  S%  •null 
me,  has  3  Biunediaie  ooistanding  growth  oppor- 
txmiiies  with  our  Commercial  P>^ucis  Division 
Headquras  in  Winchester,  Virginia. 

CIM  PROJECT 
LEADERS 

WiQ  andyze  aid  evaluate  eusting  or  propoaed 
manufacturing  systems  and  define  solutioea  to 
satisfy  busineas  needs.  Majorresponsibilities  will 
inchite  leading  the  systems  enon  for  several 
major  components  of  Rubbermaid  Commercial 
Producu  CIM  (CompuKr  hnegmed  Manufae- 
lurmg)  aa  pan  of  a  cross-finctiaiial  team;  deTme 
the  lequiremenu  for  the  division  CIM  project  by 
teviewsig  easting  pobdea  and  praotkm  and 
simpblying  those  activities  to  the  easenital 
ekrnents;  evaluate  and  sdect  from  aherBalive 
solutkms  the  best  fu  for  the  djvsion's  ihon  and 
kmg  tom  requironaitt;  define,  design,  and 
im^esnent  the  chosen  fysiems  in  cooidiaabon 
with  cross  fisictianal  user  giotqs  as  pert  of  an 
integraied  business  systems  fdan.  Requirements 
metade;  Bachelors  Degree  in  C^niniier  Sdeicc 
or  Busineas;  10  yean  eaperknee  in  mlicaiions 
development  with  a  beckgroimd  in  Cobol  and 
CiCS;  7  yean  experience  with  large  scale  com¬ 
puter  systems  with  at  emphasis  on  IBM;  S  yean 
experince  in  manufacnaing  mi  disoibutioo 
systems  (MRP,  DRP)  analysis,  design,  develop- 
meni  and  implementaiion:  3  yean  of  Project 
Management  expefiencc. 

If  you  want  to  play  a  key  rale  in  our  ambitioui 
growth,  forwad  yow  resume  with  salary  require' 


SEAN  P.  COXESPIE 
RUBBERMAID  COMMERCUL 
PRODUCTS,  INC 
3124  Valky  Avenue 
WladMStar.  VA  22401 
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Information 

Services 

V  Systems  v 
Programmer 

Children's  Hospital.  Inc.,  one  of 
(hr  nation's  largest  and  most  progivs-  _ 
^  five  pediamc  healthcare  centers,  has  ▼ 
an  nccilenl  career  opportunity  for  a 
Systems  Programmer  m  our  infor¬ 
mation  Services  Department 

Responsible  for  the  installation  _ 
M  and  maintenance  of  numerous  system  W 
software  products  in  an  MVS  shop, 
you  must  possess  a  bachelor's  de^ee 
with  at  least  1-2  years  programming 
and  systems  experience  An  under- 
M  standing  of  CCS  and  MVS/XA  or  • 
▼  MVS/ESA  is  prefr^ 

We  offer  a  hi^ly  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits  in  a 
friendly,  smoke-free  tvork  enviren- 
ga  menl.  Intemled  candidates  please 
^  call  614/461-2140  or  send  your 

resume  to:  Susan  Craig,  Reenwter, 

Pcrsgtmd  Department,  QdUren'i 
HospHal  700  CMldrcn's  Orfve, 

Cnhwihra,  OH  43205.  ^ 


SR.  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 


IBM  3090  Mainframe 
$30-$35KD.O.E 


Dept,  of  Heeiih  end  Welfare  has  immedaie 
openings  for  COBOUCiCS/VSAM  profession¬ 
als  who  have  had  accourttig  system  expen- 
enoe.  We  atoo  have  positions  avMabto  for  ex¬ 
perienced  AOAfiAS/NATURAL2  profesewnals. 
Explore  Idaho  in  a  4  seeson  cimate  that  avar- 
agee  214  days  of  sun.  Idaho's  low  cost  of  iv- 
hg  offers  a  quatty  Ifestyle  as  wel  as  cultural 
e  ansnenitiee  and  fsoeational  opportinibes  you 
don't  want  to  miss.  Idaho  .America's  Beet 
Secret. 

For  hither  informatton 
I  Contact  Larry  Tippets,  208-334-5653 


\  Ti’rrific 
Oppiirliinitx 


When  you  (Bake  (be  imwc  io  U5AA  mi  dwraiitig  Sen  Aoiaaio,  Tetu,  you  *8  fud  easy  cranmuiMg.  tag- 
aty  ancruDc*  and  ok  of  (he  loweai  ltvMi|  ckmu  in  ^  oouDUy.  ft's  a  camfonafalc  bfeatylc  tfiat'i  greai  for 
fjanilKi.widil'scnlycDC(d(hemanyihmgiyau*Urtadrigbl  wiibUSAA.  YoaHalaodi*fioverMirpea|ee- 
fuBt  amiude.  our  comnuODenl  to  tweaklhiuuith  lecteofogies  wid  our  61  yew  to  qo^y  td 

service.  Qualify  for  one  of  our  data  pmcen«gpaaaUoRi,and  you 'U  hud  the  U54A  If  eKngbt  move,  ngbi 
now. 

Uciited  Servim  AutooMtatle  Assaaauta.  an  Mcgraial  family  of  comparaex  pnwidBig  nwea  and 
fmanaal  pra^tcu  and  lervicei  to  ofTken  of  Anerica'i  aimed  fevees,  oAen  superb  woik  md  tecreauon 
cnviramaieau.  a  four-day  week,  mnovaove  benefits  and  vieorout  career  dcvelopnieni. 


Come  to  USAA's 
OPEN  HOUSE 
At  The  Marriot  at  the  Capitol 
701  East  1 1th  St. 

Austin,  Texas 

Monday,  November  I2tb  and 
Tuesday,  November  I3lh 
from  I0:30-2:00pm  and  4:30-7:30pm 


W.  wtN  W  hr  DATA  PaOCESSlNG  P1t0FESS10SAL.S. 

Look  fer  detaik  in  the  not  edition  of  Compolarwerld. 


No  Atenoes,  Plate.  An  b^jai  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F- 


USAA 


A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  uleni  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
faa,  mere  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  changed.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today's 
business,  so  has  the  efiectiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

What's  more,  many  of  today's  recruiters  don '/  use  today's 
most  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  repons 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
since  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
are  more  computers  in  today's  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  is  competing  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn't  changing  for  the  better  -and  that's  sure 
Sapply  Demand  recruiting  tougher  in  the  '90s. 

Ads  iu'local  papers,  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That's  because  they  generally 
reach  "active”  job  seekers  — 
those  who  actively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Compulerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represent  2  in  10  of  today's  com- 
.  puter  professionals.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 
computer  professionals  are  "p^- 
sive"  job  seekers  —  those  wf 

would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  "non-movers"  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today's  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today's  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What's  worse,  if 
you're  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  exfienses 
are  as  insRlcient  as  their  limited  audience. 

More  joh  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Compulerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  because  Compulerworld  reaches  over  612,000  qualified 
computer  professionals  eveiy  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that's  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers. 

That's  why  more  companies  advertise  more  )c^  in  Compu- 
terwprld  than  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Con^uterworld  is  tne  single  place  where  America’s  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


for  c?cry  10  af  loOay’t 
rcipicr  jpQ  peckers  . .  ♦ 

*  Active  BO 
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1  tea 
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Compulerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 

Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computeru'orld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Compulerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That's  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  stan  generating  quality’ 
response. 

Compulerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 


•w 


Compulerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 


Just  look  at  this  week's  Computer  Careers 
section.  You'll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu- 
terworld  is  America's  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won't.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
mate  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Compulerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 


For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advenising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


■on  a<  pm  popoM  00  « 
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Computer 

Spedaliet 

Asaitti  wNh  attnkMrB- 
Ove  ind  Instnicdonil 
oompuiir  ftttnrt  in  • 
twworttod  PC  and  malrv 
ftime  anvlronmanL  Ra- 
<()on«UUta  Induda  pr> 
grarwi*ig  «id  syslvna 
mysit;  hwdwwv  and 


and  ninaiQ.  St^wmwa 
Mudant  tab  awiatamB 
BacMor'a  dagrae  r»- 

«MarttnQ.toLwTy 
OodM,  Oaan  or  Admin* 
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SEMOR 

PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST 

memorial  medical 
CENTER.  INC  .a47S.tMd 
toacNng  hoapRal  and  tar* 
t«ry  madfcai  oantar  lo- 
oiad  in  mt  baouttU 
coostai  cMy  of  Savannan. 
Oaorgta,  M  curranty  taak* 
mg  a  Sanior  Progrananar 
Anaiyat  to  poNorm  appIL 


Idaai  candtdaia  mould  da 
a  coaaga  graduata  mth 
marof  m  conyutar  aaanca 
or  aqufvalant.  EuMhanot 
wWi  iha  IBM  S/X.  S/3a 
and  A8400  aysism  la  ra- 
quirad.  aa  wal  as  a  wortc- 
im  knoNtadga  of  ftPQ  a, 
RPO  Nl.  Rt^400.  3X  op. 
aramg  ayatama.  quary 
products  and  comnunica. 
bona.  FamdafRy  wWi  tha 
IBM  PS/2  and  natwodctng 
la  dBaaafcia  Exparianoo 
with  hospital  and  phys¬ 
ician  appacationa  pro- 
farrsd. 

Wa  offar  salary  comman- 
Burala  with  axpananos 
and  an  aicaMant  tMrMitta 
pacfcaga.  For  furthsr  Infor¬ 
mation.  pieaaa  contact: 
CoorBnaior.  Eitvloymant 
SarviCM.  MEMORIAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER.  INC., 
P.O.  Box  23089.  Savw 
nah.  OA  31403-30e9;  In- 
aida  QA:  800/422-5437; 
Outatda  GA:  800/221. 
4147  EOEM/F/H. 


Brtni^^^anc* 


COMPUWRCAMHIS 


COMPUTER  ANALYSTS 

Tilt  SaudJ  Anblin  Oil  Coinp»ay  (SAUW  ARAMCO),  one  o(  the  worid'i  lai«cst  praducen 
ind  exponen  of  oil  and  tin,  h  loteivlewing  fat  aptiicnctd  computer  pnKeuloiuU. 

Each  of  the  loUowin*  poiitloni  lequlics  a  8S/BA  In  Phyjical  Sdena.  Computet  Science, 
Englneennj.  Malhemalict  ot  Butlnen  Adminliliatlon.  and  experience  on  IBM  3090 
hard  ware. 

MVS  SYSTEMS  PROCRAAfUAER 

Requliej  7-10  yean'  expeilence  In  synenu  pragtanunlng  luppon  of  a  laige  malnftime 

thop.  Eitcnilvckna<>ledgetninilaUation,del>uggitK.aDdnialnienanceafMVS/XAand 

MVS/ESA.  JES2  and  lelaled  ptoduen  b  lequlied  Eipetience  In  petfotmance  tunInB  and 
logical  conBguiatlon  a  plux.  Must  have  good  communication  iMUs  to  support  computet 
operaton  and  end-usen,  and  tatciaci  mth  a  variety  of  vendon  lot  Information  and 
problem  resolution. 

IMS/CKS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Requires  7- 10  years'  oeperieiKt  In  systems  software  support  for  brRe  IMSA/Sand/or  QCS/ 
VS  systems  running  under  MV5/XA  ot  MVS/ESA.  Extensive  knowledge  in  instaUation. 
debugging,  maintenance  and  peformance  tuning  of  IMSA^  and  QCS/VS.  Suppon 
experience  for  SAS,  FOCUS  and  TE1.0N  a  phis.  Must  have  good  communication  skills  to 
support  computer  operators  and  end-users,  and  mtetact  with  a  variety  of  vendors  for 
information  and  problem  resolution. 

TP  SYFTEAAS  PROCRAMASER 

RcquiiesZ-lOytats' cxperiencemtclcprocessing  systems  prognmmingsupportingalarge 
VT'AM/SNAnetworkcomprisedofCin’i.workitttioosand  Local  Area Nctvrofks.  Extensive 
knowledge  in  InstaUation.  debugging,  maintenance  of  VTAM  V3.2,  NCP  VS.  NETVIEW 
and  related  products  as  well  as  network  tniubleshootingand  design  required.  Must  have 
good  osmmunicatton  skiDs  to  support  computet  operaton  and  end-users,  and  interact 
with  a  vaheiy*  of  vendon  for  information  and  problem  resolution. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  7-10  ytirt’  cxpcilcncc  In  IMS,  acs,  OBRC.  ADF  II.  and  IBM  Oaa  Utcuonasy. 
Extensive  knowledge  m  DBD  and  PSB  control  block  generations,  data  base  design,  data 
base  backup  and  rccovety  using  DBRC  b  required.  Good  technical  willing  ikdis desirable. 

COASPVTER  APPLICATIONS  ANALYST 

Requires  a  minimum  of  5  yean'  related  experience  working  on  materials,  finance,  payroll. 

oren^loycerelationssysrems.RequlreiiienisincludctheabliitytoprepareMFS  DSDsand 
PSBs.  Languages  should  include  COBOLand/orai  with  hands-onexperienccusinglBM 
JCL.  VSAM  and  IMS  OB/DC  support  utilities-  Telon  experience  a  plus. 

DATA  STORACE  ASANACEMENT  ANALYST 

Requires  7-10  yean'  data  uorage  roanagemcni  experience  supporting  3380/3390  and 
familiarity  with  DF/DSS,  EREP,  upc  nuoagement  using  CA-I.  VSAM  support.  OFHSM 
support  and  catalog/WOS  support  required.  Must  have  knowledge  of  JCL,  SAS.  ISPF/PDF. 
Assembler  Unguagcprogrammlngand  famUlariiy  with  program  exttsand  system  managed 
storage.  Good  technical  writing  skiih  desirable. 

As  a  Saudi  Aramco  employee,  you  will  receive  a  highly  conqtedtiv^  base  compensation 
package,  as  well  as  a  subsuntial  cxpatiiait  premium.  Additional  benefits  include 
noncoQtribut^  group  life  insurance,  company-matched  savings,  free  medical  care  at 
Saudi  Aramxi'shospitalaDdclinics.  housing  inst^acompanycominunlty,  and  extensive 
trereation  facilities  and  activities.  Your  eligible  children  wiU  be  enrolled  in  company 
Khools,  comparable  to  US.  private  schools.  There  are  up  to  13  company  holidays 
innualiy,  and  you  will  be  eligible  for  36  calendar  days  of  vacation,  with  round  inp  airbres 
to  the  US.  or  Canada  for  you  and  your  bmtiy. 

At  Saudi  Aramco,  challenge  and  reward  go  hand  in  hand.  If  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
perform  at  the  highest  levels,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  these  mily  untoue 
opportunities. 

For  consideration,  please  xnd  your  resumc/salary  history  indicating  area  of  interest  to- 
ASC,  Enploymenr  Dept.  06X139-0,  P.O.  Box  4SM.  Houston,  Texas  772l0.4S3a 


SAUDI  ARAMCO 


SUNBELT  4  ATLANTA 

$25  000  to  $95  000 
'DMS  CASE  DATACOM  MS  fJEi; 
VAX  MAPiCS  FOCUS  SVSTB  A54.1 
BAl  Pli  OF  sales  TASOEM 
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PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 
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“  ..Based  on  number 
of  leads  per  dollar 
invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld 
Response  Cards.” 

~  Paul  D.  Boone 
President 
Stile  Softtoare  Company 


Paul  D.  Boone,  President  of  Stile 
Scrftware  Company,  distributes 
OUTBOUND,  an  amazing  new 
file  transfer  system  developed  by 
Firesign  Computer  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  His  start-up  company, 
based  in  Orford,  New  Ham(»hire,  is 
relying  on  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  to  help  expand  its 
customer  base  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
"OUTBOUND”  is  unique  in 
that  it  transfers  files  direct¬ 
ly  between  PCs  and  a  main¬ 
frame  in  one  easy  step,  with¬ 
out  having  to  depend  on  or 
even  involve  the  end  users. 
Since  it’s  initiated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mainframe,  files  can 
be  transferred  at  any  time  —  day 
or  night.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  PC 
is  turned  on,  can  communicate 
with  the  host,  and  is  running 
OUTBOUND  under  MS-DOS, 
OUTBOUND  can  go  right  to  work. 
It’s  so  productive  that  it  even  lets 
the  end  users  run  other  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  PCs  while  the  host  is 
transferring  data  back  and  forth. 
The  central  site  can  transport  files 
to  and  from  the  users  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  end  users  do  anything.  It 
just  can’t  get  any  easier  than  that. 
“Now  it’s  my  job  to  show  potential 
bu^rs  what  this  ’ultimate  user- 
friendly’ system  can  do  for  them. 
Specifically,  I’m  targeting  applica¬ 
tions  development  managers  and 
info  center  managers  in  larger 
companies  with  distributed  com¬ 
puting  environments.  My  goal  is  to 
get  the  OUTBOUND  message  out  to 
lots  of  p^le  quickly,  easily,  and 
economically.  So  I  chose  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards. 


"And  it  was  the  right  choice.  I 
was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
number  of  inquiries  I  received  very 
quickly  —  calls  actually  started 
coming  in  the  very  first  day.  My 
advertisement  in  the  Attgust 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
deck  alone  generated  over  300 good 
leads,  in  following  up.  I’ve  already 
installed  a  number  of  OUT¬ 
BOUND  systems  under  our  30-day 
"No  Hassle”  Free  Trial  Program. 
And  that’s  good  news  for  me,  since 
typ  ically  80%  of  all  OUTBOUND 
trials  result  in  sales. 

“Converting  leads  into  sales  — 
economically  —  is  the  backbone  of 
my  business.  Here,  based  on  cost 
per  reader  and  number  of  leads 
per  dollar  invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  And  to  keep  on  winning 
next  year,  I  plan  to  double  my 
frequency  schedule  in  Computer- 
world  Response  Card  decks.  ” 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’ s  powerful 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  Call  Norma  Tamburrino, 
National  Account  Manager, 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-0297  to  reserver  your 
space  today. 


,  aMPUIBRMOnD 
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DHtta  RESPONSE  CARDS 


MARKETPLACE 


Superstores  muscling  in 
on  resellers’  territories 


BYAUCEUPLANTE 

^ _ sreoAtrocw 

Just  as  mom-and-pop  grocery 
stores  shudder  when  la^  super¬ 
market  chains  move  into  their 
neighborhoods,  traditiooa]  per¬ 
sonal  computer  resellers  flinch 
when  a  BO.OOO-sq-ft  Soft  ^rehouse  or 
Micro  Center  sets  up  shop  nearby. 

Called  “category  IdDers"  b^use  of 
their  propensity  to  ruthlessly  ehminate 
less-effident  competitors,  computer  su¬ 
perstores  deliver  the  large^  selection  of 
hardware,  software  and  peripherals  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  buyer. 

“What  is  happening  in  our  industry  is 
an  accelerated  microcosm  of  what  has 
happened  in  virtuaDy  all  other  indus¬ 
tries,’’  says  Seymour  Merrin,  president  of 
Information  Resources  in  ?aio  Alto.  Calif. 

The  basic  premise  of  a  superstore  is 
identical,  regardless  of  the  type  of  product 
sold.  A  large  warehouse  is  filled  with  ev¬ 
ery  imaginable  product  from  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  vendor  in  the  business. 

Because  of  low  overhead  costs  and 
tightly  controlled  inventory,  siqwrstores 
offer  substantial  savings  to  their  custom¬ 
ers,  ranging  from  40H  to  60%  off  retail 
pnc^  Even  for  the  heavily  discounted 
PC  industry,  these  are  numbers  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Superstores  also  market  aggressively, 
spending  tens  of  miUkms  of  dollars  in  ad¬ 


vertising  campaigns  designed  to  get  con¬ 
sumers  into  the  stcves  and  spur  them  into 
as  much  of  a  buying  frenzy  as  is  possible. 
Again,  such  a  strategy  has  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  tactics  used  by  mass  merchan¬ 
disers  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
K  Mart  Corp.  than  Bustnessland,  Inc. 
Cbmputerland  Corp.  or  Microage.  loc.  — 
but  |t  is  wcvldng,  nonetheless.  _ 

“The  traditional  computer 
store  is  no  longer  feasible,” 
says  Rob  Howe,  marketing 
vice-president  at  Computer 
Bay.  a  Milwaukee-based 
franchiser  of  PC  retailers. 

Computer  Bay  franchises 
have  seen  a  rnsjcn’  impact 
on  their  business  when  su¬ 
perstores  have  moved  into 
their  markets. 

Superstorws  •xpond 

Currently,  no  one  superstore  chain  domi¬ 
nates  coast  to  coast.  Soft  Vl^rebouse, 
based  in  Dallas,  is  the  most  rapidly  ez- 
panding  organization,  with  13  stores  cur¬ 
rently  open  and  20  more  slated  for  open¬ 
ing  by  the  end  of  1991;  Micro  Center, 
based  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  now  has  three 
supmtnrM;  and  Silicon  Valley  super¬ 
store  pioneer  Fry’s  Electronics  just 
opei>ed  its  third  superstme  in  Pak)  Alto. 
Cahf.,  arid  is  expect  to  venture  out  of 
the  Northern  California  region  socm. 

Computer  resellers  have  seen  the 


writing  on  the  wall  for  some  time.  Long 
gone  are  the  days  when  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  would  twv  aO  their  P^  applica- 
tions  software,  printers,  cables  and 
from  one  locatkin.  Berce  discounting  has 
put  many  dealers  in  untenable  finaociai 
positions.  To  meet  competition,  they  have 
to  cut  pric»  but  still  stay  in  buain^;  to 
stay  in  business,  they  n^  to  sell  more 
equipment;  to  seQ  more  equipment,  they 
n^  to  cut  prices  even  further. 

A  look  a  the  ooce^ouriaiing  Busi- 
oesdand  is  a  case  in  point  Once  one  of  the 
cowitzy’s  largest  and  most  successful  re¬ 
sellers,  Businesaland  bss  lately  frUra  on 
bard  times,  reporting  a 
$21.5  million  loss  last 
quarter  [CW,  Aug.  1 3]  and 
laying  off  10%  of  its  work 
fb^  a  month  later. 

AN  is  not  lost 

It  is  possible  for  a  reseller  to 
survive  without  gc^  the  su¬ 
perstore  route.  DataflexCorp.,  a 
value-added  reseller  based  in  EA- 
son,  NJ.,  amoentrates  on  providing  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  wiUi  a  wide  range  of 
products  and  services.  Richard  Rose, 
prestdent  aiKl  chief  executive  officer  of 
Dataflex,  says  that  if  a  customer  is  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lowest  price,  be  walks 
away  from  the  sale.  “tVb  decided  eight 
moo^  ago  that  we  didn’t  want  to  com¬ 
pete  in  that  market,”  Rose  says.  Dataflex 
managed  to  boost  its  net  inocme  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30.  1990,  by  45% 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year, 
while  its  total  revenue  grew  only  5%. 

Merrin  calls  reseller  outfits  such  as 
Dataflex  “boutiques”  because  they  ap¬ 


peal  to  a  certain  land  of  corporate  custooh 
er  —  otke  that  is  willmg  to  pay  the  price 
for  significant  value-added  aerrices.  How¬ 
ever.  akhou^  many  readier  Asms  have 
paid  lip  service  to  that  idea,  few  actually 
ddiver.  Merrin  and  others  bebeve  that 
when  the  dust  settles  in  the  PC  reseller 
channd.  there  wiD  be  two  kinds  of  survi¬ 
vors:  superstores  and  boutiques. 

Suptfstores  have  not  yet  completely 
won  the  battle.  Many  such  orgamatkms 
suffer  from  the  stigma  of  not  carrying  the 
“Big  Three”  computer  names  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  corporate  America:  IBM,  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  and  Apfde  Ccmput- 
er.Inc. 

All  three  vendors,  which  rely  heavily 
on  their  authorized  resdlers,  are  katb  to 
offend  their  own  resellers  endorsing 
what  are.  in  dfect,  discount  bouses.  How¬ 
ever.  Merrin  and  others  predict  that  this 
wiQcha^  shortly.  "As  their  own  dealers 
start  dying  cff,  tfa^  will  have  no  choice,” 
Merrin  said. 

Furthermore,  superstores  are  criti¬ 
cized  as  being  oriented  to  the  individaal 
consumer  rather  than  the  corporate  cus¬ 
tomer.  Proponents  of  this  view  argue  that 
corporatioas  require  much  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  services  than  superstores  could 
hope  to  provide. 

The  superstores  themselves  argue 
that  there  dKMildn’t  be  a  mystique  about 
their  success.  "Anyone  who  has  a  good 
relatiooship  with  t)^  customer  doesn’t 
have  to  wony  about  us,”  says  Soft  Ware¬ 
house  President  Nathan  Mmton,  a  former 
executive  of  do-it-youraelf  buildiiig  supply 
superstore  Home  Depot. 

UFIate  n  a  tree^ancc  writer  bned  «  Mo  Ako. 
CaHT. 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Oosingpricis  report  for  the  toedt  ending  October  19. 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176  $325 


XT  Model  086  $450 


XT  Model 069  $500 


ATModdOOO  $600 

AT  Model  239  $775 


ATModd339  $925 


PS/2  Model  30-286  $1,250 


PS/2Hodel60  $1300 


PS/2  Model  70P  $3,375 


ICE"^ 


apdb 


SET  286 

«2,MO 

$2,625 

$2,000 

AirtaUe386 

12.600 

I3J)00 

*2.500 

LTB286 

$2,000 

$2,100 

$1350 

COMPUTER  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

iMmarr 


3  22  Ton  Untts 


3l»u12TonUn)ls 

Pwwar  OtatribaMan  UNKa 

20«ivu22SKVA 

MLlfR 

40  2  79  KVA  SlanMaeks 

UEsom  ffjriM;  oKiisaw 

IPffAMf 

19.75  •  996  KVA  UPS  jyaiaiBS 

fufsco  AccffM  n^oommo 


ORtUmNtT 

n.aaaaiem 
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^CJUX 1-800345-9370 


LASS 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


^SPECTRA 

ECKm’MEm-cofiPOftA-noN 
(714>mm  «W745-I2M  (710  WTOW  « 
BUY  seu  KNT  LEASe 

IBM'  ■■  XEROX 

9370.4381  Micro\to  2700 

*S400.  a36.S/38  VAX  6000  3700 

PoWKSale  VAX8000  4050 

StAZb  CAD'CAM  noctssots  4090 

Senes/1  rammis  8700 

Bankino  unMOB  9700 

10SAN6BB  ^  ^ 

A  ftjt  ine  ^MoncfDigttal  computer  dealer 


IBM  SPECIALISTS 


;  M'J  •  h-  s 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


30uCn£A-u 
computer  SEqys:gS 
'  "iZ  Bf  •rti>Ot  Po«a 
SorfstKi'S  M4  0’53J 
'&0S  o8}B 
*4*  SOS  393  378’ 
Sincm  1974 


CalDCC 

617-837-7266 

m 

301-760-7300 


*  Custom  confiQurattor 
for  LANotwortting 

•  Moot  models  in  stock 
tor  immediste  delivery 

e  WAng  300  and  400 
series,  workstations, 
pnrtters.  psr«>hersls.  Wang-compatibles 
■  Other  PCs:  IBM.  Epson.  HP.  NEC.  Arche. 

AST.  Zenith.  To^iba  others 
SAVE  50%  on  WPB-ftoturtXshed 
VS.  OIS.  Printers,  artd  Periphersis 
Gusramesd  •cosptstSe  lor  the 
WANG  Swvice  Contract  .  ^  ^ 


1-800>223'92e4 


the 

ioab 

OWSMOpaC  OSMCR 


AVTHOMZEO  SMMG  P  PC  OSMCR 
‘Nea  Wang  l>Ct  icM  m  Wang's  Eeeem  Zona  and  SoeNMm 
CaMgwB  onty  8  Sales  Offices  Mewwer  wida 


VAX  RENTALS 


a  Fast  Tisrwuvl  a  OapwidNila  Products 
•  Ubgradi/Add-On  FtaUty 


BftOOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

aaoS. 


WANTED 

4381-13 
ANY  SIZE 

Blue  Bonne! 
Computer 
Corp. 

512/92^3900 


^00/94*4474 

teuksoneTeaTooi 


C»MPUTERWORLD 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Featuring 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  PC  Products 

□  CoavefBwoa 

□  TinM/Serrkea 

□  Buy/Seil/Laaaa 

□  ConuBunications 

□  Peripbafshi/Suppliea 

□  Busiaeas  Opportuoitiaa 

□  Bkk/PropoHls/Raal  Estate 

□  Gnqibics/Dasktop  Publiahing 


Reach  over  612,000  information 
systems  professionals  by 
placing  your  company’s  message  in 

ClassiHed  Marketplace. 


- cokjmnswfdsx  inches  deep- 

□  lamencioengadmatarMwiththisform. 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


I"  .Ml'  \  Ill] 


Classified  Marketplace 
375  Coctiituate  Road.  Box  91 71 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (506)  STS^lOO) 


CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


IN  s  r<)(  K 


aarnkraquem 

708-831-1255 


S0e-‘52(h0250 


I i '  I '  -s  ^ T - 


UNISYS  EQUIPMENT 


8TYL£  oescwmow  OYl 

v-a»tC8mnB))  lOMEacPu  i 

cnsK^tcatmED)  data  comm  pnoccsson  i 

CPMWIfCEWTWEDt  VOe^AiaONlMT  t 

TZ7-12P  C0N80l£SPO  1 

Biaoe  eoa^wwTLH  i 

amr-Kt  oskoontrouer  2 

BMtO  6AaCSIWTCMCABi>CT  1 

BM10-1  SWATCH  RELAY  MOO.  2 

BMSM  40CMS>207  3 

IWM6  21  MTU12SOlQ2OI02OaP5  2 

mocnn  COMTROUai  1 

nm*  taoMMoe  i 

83387-9  BASK  OQK  PACK  EXOMMQE  1 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  Mid  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 
BUY  •  SELL  •  TTUOE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
ProoMOfi  •  PvrtphtrilR  •  SiriiMiw 
Min  Stock -ImmeaaiBDttmy 
Alif^nfiMiogj^lyiornmnulaetunrsmmtmanct 
ConAm  Cofpontian 
It'S  Pertoonance  Th«  Coirtsl 
800/643-4954  213/829-2277 

PAX  213/829-9607 


RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomm  producta  from  Codex 

Modems  —  V.32,  disi,  leased  line 


In  slof.i.  [I'crt 

Sll  ipu  f- y  '  'I 

24  n  Q 11  ; 


MultIpU 


DSUs/CSUs 
And  much  more 


800-446-6336. 

fjx  608  .106 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  youTI  have  valuable  equity  later  if  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  reliability  you've  come  to  expect  from  today's  leading 
datacomm  supplier 

•  Full  Codex  warranty  and  nationwide  service  -  installation  also  available 

•  Flexible  payment  options  -  cbecfc.  charge.  P.O.,  or  C.  0. 0. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld  s  Classified 
Marketplace  gives  you  51  op¬ 
portunities  to  advertise  in 
1990  -  and  needs  as  little  as  3 
working  days  notice  before 
each  Monday  issue  to  run 
yOuT  advertisement! 


OCTOBER  29, 1990 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


(800)  888-2000 

WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  urautandt. 


As  a  result  ol  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
Dew  ^  used  IBM  systems  o(  all  saes.  shapes 
and  descnpOons.  we  are  offeimg  you  oreet 
savinea  on  IBM  AS/400's.  36's.  tapes,  drives, 
pnmcis  and  perphetab.  as  wdl  as  j  upgrades 
As  a  speoalty,  we  otter  mahiplexors. 
modems,  praioeel  oowvatiera  and  PS^'a 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell  cal  us  firs) 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  with  the. 


800-858-1144 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VSPCOIS 

Syitesu  ID  lavaMofy 
VS  7000/100/86/65/6/5 
And  IVriphefMi 

4230A  •  4230  •  Laaer  PrhMcn 
PC/38GaWortatttkM 

Genesia  Equipment  Marketing 

PbaK(«a2)M(.27»  Fii(602)»IM615 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Conversions 


Peripherols/Supplies 


(  C)\\  I  KS|(  )\ 

(  \l’i  Kl  s 


Fnittly  of  miemled  softwaie  loob  Ihti 
•utooule  the  following  convmians: 

•  DOS  to  MVS 

•  DOS/MVS  to  AS400 
•HoneywdItolBM 

^  OCS  Mioo  to  Gmunand 

•  Any  CoM  to  Any  Cobol 

•  BaictoCoM 


Products  It  services  on  your  site  or  our  s. 
fWd  IreorT&M. 

NEOSYNFnCS,INC. 

2860  CtePUnesAve  .  Suite  STS 
Dei  PI»Kt,IBinais  60018 
l_ - 1  708/29»«00  Ftec29»4044 


d-Ttacklip 

R)fVbur 

IBM 

F>C/)a/Ar/PS-2' 


1 M  MAMHIMSl  PCS  «  Buck  COBOL. 
UB  li  B9%  ciMptrnM  oiickM  Nwi 


2  NOMM  \Mm9  uneys  AneyMl.  cte 

3  PAPER  OOClMiNTS  hnaiyng  Systems  on  PCs 
mIOrASMOO  CH  lor  dean 

CSl  Inc. 

IMUIl»f<teScnvl.Saite8M.NVC.  NY  IMU 
PlHa*:  aUl  451  4«M  •  Fn:  (212)  431  4189 


pIna  tebuy 
yow  product 


From  PCs  to  minis, 
msinfrioes  to  eupcr- 
oomputcn,  Con^ut- 
•nroiicTt  reodsn  buy 
products  scroM  sU 
rtnpas  today's  com- 
putoB.  So  if  you're  seU- 
iof,  advertise  in  tbe 
tie  wipaper  that  dalivtte 
readers  that  plan  to 
buy  YOUR  prodi^  or 
service.  Adrortise  in 
Computanrorld'e  Clas- 
sifiad  Marfcatpiace! 


For  more 
infcMniotlontCall: 


ANOIHER 
REASONWBY 
COMPUTBRWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld  is  the  only  computer  publica¬ 
tion  to  ^e  readers  an  established  clarified 
advertising  resource  for  over  two  decades! 
And  since  Computerworld  has  been  the 
weekly  computer  newspaper  of  chc^  since 
1%7  -  that  means  Computerworld's  loyal 
readers  will  expect  to  see  your  classifi^ 
message  in  Computerworld’s  Marketplace 
Pages! 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/ 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879^)700). 


Time/Services 


Qjjality  Outsourcing 


*  I6M  Mainframe/Peripherate 

*  F\M  Tectmical  Support 

*  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/ 600# 
4  Database  Specialists 


4  Cortsufting  Services 
4  Network  Specialists 
4  Capacity  Planning 
4  Automated  Operations 


Ktourcm*  Avmilmble  Include: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  OB2/OMF.  TSO/E 
ISPF/PDF.  SAS.  Librarian,  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Totonot/Tymnet.  TOP  SECRET 

\<>xr  Call:  (201)  216-3216 

*  J  mrOMMNON  ttCMNOlOCV  AUUMCt  CO(>P(M*tlO*> 


darnemed 

UeHielpleee 

needs  only  3 
days  notice  to 
oin  your  ad! 


(800) 

343/6474 

rinMA-S0e/87»O700) 


ICOTECH 


kfVS/XA  VTAM  DB2 

TSO/BPF/SOSF  FILE-AID  SDCWARE 

CICS  DHTEmST  ACF2 

AOABAS  SAS  AIX:2 

UBKAUAN  lAVKS 

•  24  boor  avallablUty  •  Unlxitcsnip«cd  Power 

•  International  acccaa  Soppiy 

•  Sopertor  technical  -  Certlflcd  on-sltc  vault 

•appoft  atafr  •  Diaaater  recovery 

■  ImpeccaMe  aervice 


Can  Now  •  Solre  Yoor  Compotlfig  Worries 
TODAY  &  TOMORROW! 
(201)  685-3^00 


Classified  Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers  with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 


In  fact,  a  full  95%  are  involved  in  purchase 
decision  making  for  their  organizations. 
They  determine  needs,  evaluate  technolo¬ 
gies,  identify  solutions,  and  select  products 
and  vendors  for  the  entire  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  as  well  as  related  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  , 

So  if  you’re  selling  computer  products  and 
services,  advertise  in  the  newspaper  that 
delivers  buyers  with  volume  purchasing  in- 
fluen^.  Advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


CDBHIiaiWIBO 

f*^Mcampi»erlm)itnaHdsellengoionvrkei 


rz 


j  ['I  I  fd'Tiir.i'l  , 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-th«-wt  Prograimnerpraducttvity 

IBM  compaUMItty:  aids: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  •  TSCWE  •  FILE-AID  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  • 

ROSCOE  •  CICS  •  IMS  •  lOMS/R  •  dBUG-AIO  •  ABEND-AID  •  CICS 
DBZ'OMF- PROFS'  ABEND-AID' 

(Pfac»a»ft9pfo<ltfct»war»ystw«d 
trademwfcs  of  Compuwar*  Cofperanoni 

MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  major 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country’s  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,.  Inc. 


For  more  information,  calt  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1-800-521 -0444 

5225  Aulo  Club  Onve 
OeartMxn.  Michigan  48126 


QiAim 

CCmPlTI\G 
SERMCES _ 


PROCESSMG  a  SYSTBK  OPBUTKMS 

OUTSOUnCMG 
MClLmES  IMNAGEMBiT 
FB40TE  COMPUTING  /  TMESHARE 

SYSrae  PLANNMQ  «  CONSULTING 

STRATEGC  SVSTB4S  PIANNMG 
N^S  ANALYSe  /  PEASaLITY 
OUAUTY  ASSURANCE  PTKX3RAMS 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

PROJECT  LEAD  /  CONSULTANT  SUPPORT 
SVSTBAS  OEVGLOPMENT 
SYSTEM  /  DATA  CONVERSIONS 

For  move  lofcmkloo  CQCttd  SoMi  Bon 
000  9^4-2527  or  (WO  444W47 


\'ie\’erli.ieuser 


Intormation  Sv-tenis 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 


IBM  MVS/XA  •  VMCMS 
TSO  •  SlIPERWYiaUR  •  CICS  •  CMS 
Exicnshv  Ubcwy  of  .’M  Pmy  Soltmr 

"We  r^er  fixed  prUx  solutions" 


COMPUTEK  NETWOKK  SYSTEMS,  INC 
(202)  537-2500 

6iaS  MacAnbur  Bh>d..  N  W.  •  TriihimMiiii,  DC.  20016 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORF. 

PravMes  you  «4tbs 

RFMOri;  CLTMPt  TINfi 
COMPUTER  CM  TSOI  RC:i.\«. 
FACIi.rrY  .MANAGE.MEA'T 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Softwafe: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
acs,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Appikatloo  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Dereiopaienc 
VGLs  GrapUcs 

Statist icsl  Analystt 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  TechakaJ  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTEA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advaooed  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 

I 

Call:  lobcrt  Marino 

201-896-3011 

C#mDI/iCD 


CO.MDISCO  COMPl  TING 
SERMCE.5CORP, 

•*^0  Ooiham  Parkwai .  Carlttadt.  NJ  Ci*0*2 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


Howyou  play  the  game 

Content- or  AiU-based  methods:  The  choice  depends  on  thegoal 


BYK>ELRAKOW 

sncuLTDai 


Most  people  don't  need  to  know 
bow  a  mmNation  engine 
worts  to  drive  a  car.  Sonfiar- 
)f,  noat  users  don't  oeed  to 
know  the  detaib  (rf  bow  a  sys- 
tem  or  program  worts;  U»*ir  just  wait  to 
put  it  ioCo  gear  and  go. 

On  the  other  hand,  auto  mechanics 
cataiDly  need  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
cnmhusrtnn  engaies.  It  is  necessary  that 
neural  network  programmers  understand 
afl  rtoot  that  technology  before  daring  Co 
‘‘drive"  rte  applicatkiQs.  In  the  simplest 
terms,  trainaig  boib  down  to  wfaat  a  par* 
tiaihr  person  needs  to  know  todo  his  job. 

inlonnatioo  systems  managers  can 
steer  their  uaere  and  staff  members  in  the 
^rigbt  (irectiQo  by  dedifing  vdnch  ^ 
proach  is  best  for  each  training  drcuin* 


IVm  cat^ories  that  can  act  as  a  cover* 
afl  in  txao^  techniques  are  content- 
based  training  (designed  to  teach  knowl- 

A 

hat  training  issues  vrould  you 
'  like  to  see  covered?  Can  Cathy 
Du/fy.  associate  editor  qt  Computer- 
>  worid.  at  (800)  343^74  or'fax  at 
;  (50e)87S«931. 


edge)  and  skiH-based  training  (designed  to 
teach  skSs). 

\wtwwiiwvosoa  iroNMig 

Content-baaed  training  is  commonly  used 
in  schools.  Its  goal  is  tbeoretkal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Because  cooteit-baaed  training  primarily 
leaches  knowledge,  aometimes  there  »  a 
kmg  period  before  the  student  is  able  to 
apply  that  knowledge  in  a  wort  situation. 

Content-based  traaing  is  ideal  for  set- 
ti^  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined  how  the  infonnatioo  wiD  be  imple¬ 
mented.  For  example,  someone  being 
trained  to  become  a  manager  will  have  to 
imagine  how  to  implement  the  knowledge 
in  unknown  situatioos  and  under  unknown 
drcumstances.  Content-based  training 
arms  that  individual  with  the  information 
necessary  to  make  educated  decisions. 

SkM-boswdtrahilng 

In  contrast,  sidll-based  training  is  the  best 
approach  for  learning  skills  for  a 
spedffc  job.  For  exanqde,  if  a  manager  of 
biHiog  clerks  needs  to  learn  a  qireadsheet 
package  that  evaluates  the  efficiency  of 
his  department,  the  skiQs  needed  can  be 
tau^t  quickly  with  a  skiD-faased  method 
because  the  task  at  hand  is  wen  defined. 

With  sidll-based  trainmg.  the  actkm  is 
lHaceA  at  the  hoot  of  each  training  epi¬ 
sode  and  the  explanaboo  at  the  rear. 
Thus,  a  task  that  might  take  days  to  learn 
with  a  cofdent-based  approach  might  be 
learned  in  hours  with  a  sJdU-based  method 


(see  story  this  page). 

Cooceptual  explanations  require  ap- 
proxxmstely  40%  fewer  words  in  skill- 
based  training  than  in  traditiona]  content- 
based  training  because  the  eiqilanation 
follows  the  expmience.  By  using  fewer 
words  and  putting  the  action 
before  the  explanation,  the 
rate  of  learning  increases,  and 
the  opportunity  for  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  de¬ 
creases. 


•  Select  and  implement  training,  making 
sure  that  management  is  incluiM  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  new  skilk  wiO  be  used  in  the 
workplace  following  the  trainmg. 

•  Monitor  the  use  of  the  newly  learned 

skills  after  instruction.  ^ 


Training  grounds 

At  least  half  the  cost  associated 
with  computerizing  an  organi- 
ation  can  be  related  directly  to 
Lbe  cost  of  training.  Thus, 
choices  about  skill-  and  con¬ 
tent-based  approaches  should 
be  made  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  issues  involved. 

Sx  basic  steps  d  selecting 
and  implementing  training  are 
asfoUo^ 

•  Define  the  training  need,  in¬ 
cluding  the  content  and  target 
audience. 

•  Identify  the  minimum  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  necessary  to 
achieve  management  goals. 

Separate  the  "nice  to  know" 
points  from  the  "need  to 
know."  Select  only  the  “need  to  know" 
for  the  initial  training  objectives. 

•  EstaUisfa  whether  a  skill-based  or  con¬ 
tent-based  ai^oach  wiD  best  meet  your 
goats,  and  prioritize  training  media,  from 
the  roost  d^ed  to  the  least  favored. 

•  Survey  potential  vendors  of  off-tbe- 
^>elf  training  products  in  the  desired  me¬ 
dia.  Consider  the  development  of  custom¬ 
ized  training  if  products  don’t  exist. 


Casestu(iy 


Harvard  Business  School  conducted  an  informal 
case  study  comparing  skfll-  and  content-based 
training  fw  leaiTiing  a  qtedfic  computer  appb- 
catkn  program. 

Professknals  who  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  computers  were  divided  into  two 
groups  and  given  a  problem  to  aolve  with  a 
^weadsheet  ivogram.  One  group  was  pven  a 
rtiS-based  program  designed  to  teach  them  to 
use  the  spreaifaheet  program;  the  other  group 
was  given  a  similar  content-baaed  (Kogram. 

The  sldD-based  group  came  back  with  the 
problem  s<4ved  in  4Vk  boors,  and  the  cortent- 
based  group  came  back  with  the  problem  solved 
inShours. 

Everybody  was  able  to  solve  the  proUem, 
eventhou^tbeyhadnoprioroomputermqieri- 
ence  and  had  be«  given  a  rdatively  sophisticat¬ 
ed  problem.  The  only  difference  was  that  one 
group  accompbsbed  the  task  in  less  time. 


Used  effectively,  training  —  whether 
skill'  or  content-bued  —  can  be  a  potent 
tool  to  close  the  technology  gap  and 
squeeze  that  last  bit  of  operating  effec¬ 
tiveness  out  of  an  organization. 

Ral(ow  is  the  founder  and  pfcsdent  flt  Los  Aiige- 
Us-tnsed  Americao  Traanag  loteniational.  et  ATI, 
apubtaherolcoaswter-tesed  tutcrabforappiica- 
tion  software. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  *BABY  BUSr  OF  THE  90’s 

GM  RMdy  tor  Ow  Stankig  S<|iiM»: 

TV  smUkr  wvrk  forct  o[  Iht  coming  ’Baby  BmT  gmeratum 
wut  pm  a  fftaur  anp/uxsa  on  human  resources,  oiuT  die  way 
Omfraemret  a  managed  wtB  make  die  difference  in  the 
maruetplaee. 

OuWayno  Pstarson.  Eiwculiv*  VP.  MorriM  Lynch  «  Co . 
CowDulwwortd.  Oetebw  22. 1990 

22!!'"''°  aenphery—a  bMwfHs  your 

company  m  uwo#  ivsys; 


Employees  ire  more  effective  on  Die  iop. 

?Sy^^Wl?^g&omer 

new  employees  wtio  ere  wetodudaled  In 
IrtomulianTcompuler  maragsmeni  suPteos 


Offer  your 


_ aid  managernem  inlenis  cnlkw 

I.  or  cemneae  &ograra  m  Intormaion  flesouices 
nation  Systems,  ^eiinces  »  Tectinology. 

“>0  BusinS^ 

I)  Oitougn 

WerMItoriel  School  ol  Intormatlon  Manegonienl 

f*.0.  BOX  i999 

Santa  Barbara  CA  SSlie-ISM  (SOD)  441.4746 


ISO 


HUUNFRAME  TRAINING 


Hands-on,  instrucior-ted  training 
with  post  training  support. 

Training  on-site 
oratfaaiHies 
in  Phoenix 
Sait  Lake  City 
Denver. 


DB2 

IMS 

CICS 

VSAM 

JCL 

TSO 

COBOL 

QMF 


I  siisa.uiHSta-112 

Iwani-Tsn 
1  ni:(Ml)Z»73» 


Tips  &  Techniques 
Developers  Handbook 


NATURAL  2  Study  Guide 
inside  AOABAS  Stu^  Guide 
Introduction  to  PREDICT 
Introduction  to  SUPER  NATURAL 
XWoids™  Cross  Relerendng  Pkg 
WHtO  InitrnallontI 

ppavwaMX*  Tatiein' 

pjuL-mo 


COMPUTERWWUJ) 


For:  Corpora*  Information  C*rd*ra ! 
Training  CompaniM 

•  PCLanfMiHKiMr) 

■  Sludant  Signups 

•  Invoicing 

•  SeftaduEng 

•  Managaniani  Daportng 
Foee  OaoMOWi 

Call(P19)460«)71 
COMPUimPBCBWWaLINC. 
—  NC2?aa 


November 
Training 
Editorial  Topics 
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Bow  to  Evahiaie  Trainittg 
Pfodxc/Spptfiflt 

Imaging 

AdCZiwcOct30 

Eigooooka  and  Trunkig 
to  Uae  Better  Wort  Haliita 
Eucutingepert 
Id  Pursuit  of  Productivity 
AdOoarNovd 
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CLASSIFIED 


VIDBOTAFE 

Tfiialn*NfawryWcwi 

X  M  nxHOCOl  AtalyMl 

SOtCANAPKMCOI 

Anilwn 

HDNBtl  Tlicteici 
T1  Cvncr 
local  Am  Ncfwotk 

DataCoiD  Cooctpo 
(■S-232-C) 

CM0f»O*moTt^ 
(ilSi  S»iW 


lEL^UtOr' 


For  FREE 
catalogue  of  all 
our  courses  call 

800-542-2242 

603  -133  ^2-i2 


PROMOTING  A  BCITfl  UNDEBSEANDING  OF 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

C£C  is  pleased  (o  present  the  current  public 
ulfn-in^  uf  our  Information  Engineering  counes. 


IE/Aru)ysu  Nov  12*14  Los  Angeles  S89)00 
lE/Des^  Dec.  3*6  Los  Angeles  SI  193-00 


Fur  mure  inlurtiution  about  our  ulforings.  please 
contact  ihe  CEC  Educuioo  Grordinator  at: 


(313)  569-0900 


The  1990 


COMPUTER  TRAINING  &  SUPPORT 


Conference 


T  H  C  1  ^  »  0 

COMPUTER 

TRAINING 

& 

SUPPORT 

CONFERENCE 


The  world's  computer  training  &  support 
professionals  have  gathered  this  week  in 
Orlando,  Florida.  Our  mission:  increased 
user  productivity  &  learning. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  Conference  Report: 
Call  1 -800-34-TRAIN  or  (315)  354-4092. 

Elliott  Masie,  Conference  Director 


Sponsors: 

(ACTS) 

Association  for 
Computer  Training  & 
Support 

National  Training  & 
Computers  Project 


In'  .III  'V.'" 


TnUiacPagiM 

glT«yoa 

eoat^cetlre  rMoh! 


TbM'a  becaoM  Cnnpur- 
(nmrtf’a  tnaiag  P>«»  gnu 
you  tha  oMt  widaapwad 
iMcb  avsUabla  to  aaaaga- 
aent  end  staff  is  Aanica’a 
1$  dipaitMMa  •  the 
aeoia  tbit  ^neUy  eoutral 
Aatrid'a  IS  tniaiag  dol* 


And  for  good  naaoa  Com- 
putonm^  ii  Uw  feat  read 
fuMniMm  ii  Aaariea’a  IS 
dapartBeata  -tba  depart- 
naota  duit  difactiy  cootrol 
aaariy  80«  aftbe  tSaSbO- 
lion  US  laarkM  for  all 


What'a  moR  Coiryiut* 
mvorW't  Titiiiiag  Pagoa 
had  bnyaraio  your  ad  with  a 
vMkIjr  Traia^  aditarial 
featuR  that  aacbon  tba  tac¬ 
tion  and  ytw  ad.  Wbethar 
il'a  tapioi  likt  *UsiBwoliag 
SQL  lor  MIS  ptoa,’  or 
TinaaBiac  tha  iniMog  con- 


CaauutmwHd’r 

■gHdaliattpaRi* 


Tnifong  PagM  dali«« 
aant,  aonea-orMatad 
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Instructor-Led 
Mainframe  Training 
and  Development 
for  IBM  and 
related  products. 

interact 

INFORMATION  SCRVICES.  INC 


914-332-6100 

(Within  NYS) 

800-628-5471 

(Outside  NYS) 
See  us  at  booth  0108 


Nu|)()(H*fM  Jiiic 


IIHp  Desk  &  Asset  Mgwt  Software 
CTS  Conference  -  Booth  123 
MAGIC  Solutkim.  Inc  m»1)S»-5533 


Comprehensive.  Effective.  Low-Cost 
Software  Training 

"Tnsehor  In  A  Bok  is  grostf 
Ponn  Stats  Univarsity 

"The  lasiost,  easiost,  most  thorough 
and  cost  affoanr  way  tor  us  to  train . .  .* 
Dun  A  Bradstraal 

Computer  Training  A  Support 
Conference  Special  I 
folroductory  Price  *  Fmt  productivity  software 
Cal  800-842-6161 

Taactnnra.  Inc  PO  Boa  77.  HoMaycburg.  PA  16644 


COMPuTERWi 


IBM*  WSTm/CTDff-LEO  MIIWFagMC  nUMfMO 
ArvoupsrrE 
CALL  eoo-zse-eeee 

FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF  OVER  ae  COURSES 


COBOL 
CICSVSAM 
OB2  SOL  ORACLE 
APPUCATION  SYSTEM 
DATA  COilMUNICATIOWS 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
WE'RE  NOT  BEfRJTZ 
BUT  WE  SPEAK  AU  LANOUAOES 

SmtMtuaeeataaao 


\i  Ifilll 


WMOMBAMf  "iirTi)  rn  Himn  *tn  r-i 

■MgSM.iMOirai-«i7i  «ida»s«M474. 

_ _  _ 


ss»iraa‘STfis.“!3W»  a-iJBWWf' 

■■KA  lOCD  «H  MM  MM.  SM  300.  NM  '  ■'■  - 

Ml.  a.  lOOIt  (TOn  C73c33 


.  MMM/KM  WM.  S304 

rii;  U  imu  m  nO  OM.  MM  »  33031  (703>  ST3- 

Ills.  V  iMotn  EmcMM/MM  mi  0001  3*3- 

6174 


pM.  C*  61^  (4ll|"3*74S?" 


mmmt  omm  imgr/M  imm  o.:^  ca>& 
7w  I.  I0400«  MM  «».  $M.  300.  ODMWI.  C 
~  WOI6^i^y-*4R  «CCM«  (MOJ9m/Um  Cmt 

MO  M0WW  IMm.AiOI  I  Mm.  10006  9i7 

MOMS*.  145.M».C*  62714  (7'l4)  3900164. 
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MMwik  Smwmi  OOm  M^V/Qmi  F«tt.  da. 
9M  aamdma/rnmm  Bmm  caP/lU— M.  m 

lyi  OMI 00M.  6m  »«.0M.T>  79310 gilt 
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Uif  ^  tion-  LofabjrisU  npbmwi  that  cause  several  of  the  industry's 

^  AVD  Wsraer  is  the  top  Republican  on  biggest  cocnpsxdes  do  rut  have 

FROMMGEl  ^  Senate  ^ned  Services  MCs.  indudiDg  SM.  £>igital 

Committee,  very  accessible  and  Equipinent  Corp.,  ^^>ple  Ccm- 
Mataui.  Norman  Y.  Mneta  (D-  the  "locai  senator"  for  the  Indus'  puter,  Inc.,  C^puter  Asso- 
Cafif.)  and  Sen.  Max  Bsucus  (D-  try's  government  relations  of-  dates  International,  Inc.  and  the 
Mo^.asweaaskeyooconuttee  Sees  in  northern  Virgmia.  Computer  and  Business  Equips 

chainnea  .  Other  highlights  of  the  study  ment  Manufacturers  Assodatioa 

Mataui's  corporate  bencfac-  mdudethefeBowing:  (CBEMA). 

tm  came  from  afl  segments  of  •  The  biggest  PAC  in  the  com-  CBEMA's  members  "have 
the  nhistTy.  induding  Motor-  puter  buaineas  is  nm  by  Dun  A  just  not  thought  it  is  worth  the 
oil.  Inc..  Electronic  Data  Sys-  Bradstreet  Corp.,  wtneh  has  one  effort  it  takes  to  put  one  togeth- 
tems  Corp.  and  llevlett-I^ck-  foot  in  the  software  industry  and  er,  solicit  the  money  and  manage 
ard  Ca  "He’s  the  kind  of  the  other  in  the  ioiormatknaer-  it,”  said  Ted  Heydinger,  vice- 

Eiemoent  we  fte  to  see  on  the  vires  industry.  _  president  of  govern- 

fHoute]  Hhyt  and  Means  Com-  •  Many  of  the  mdus-  1^ — )  ment  relatkms  at 

fflittee.”  said  Mary  Dee  Beafl,  try's  smaller  PACt,  CBEMA. 

RAC  manager  at  HP  in  Mo  Alto,  such  as  those  nm  by  Others,  such  as 

Microsaft  Corp.,  the  American  Elec- 

Among  the  top  recipients  of  Storage  Technology  trooics  Association 

oaniMter  PAC  funds  is  Rep.  Corp.  and  Tek-  and  the  Information 

John  ConyersJr.fD-Mich.).  who  trooix,  Inc.,  focused  T  Industry  Association 

ovoam  federal  computer  pro-  their  cootributioca  (DA),  had  FACs  in 

curemett  pofides  as  bend  of  the  on  the  coogresaionai  the  mid-19805  but 

Houae  Government  Operatioas  delegation  of  their  home  state.  diminated  them.  "Gven  the 

Committee.  •  I^Cs  qxxisored  by  Dun  A  amount  of  administrative 

In  the  Senate,  another  politi-  Bradstreet,  Motorob  and  Xerox  required  to  fiQ  out  the  paper- 
cal  force  is  at  work.  There,  sev-  Corp  have  a  histarKal  pattern  of  work,  wegotridofit,"  explained 
^  mdwtiy  RACa;  are  baddng  favoring  Repuhficans.  Kenneth  B.  Allen,  senior  vice- 

Repubbeans  in  hopes  of  swildi-  •  An  up-and-cooier  is  Rep.  Tom  president  for  government  rela- 
me  tint  chamber  toGOPcattnil  CampbeO  (K-CaW.).  a  freshman  bonsatthellA. 
aomeday  bool  The  bushiess  representing  the  diathet  once 
connnmty  generally  freb  that  a  hdd  by  Ed  Zachau.  who  was  hn-  NonwwIMd 
Repubfican-coMrolied  Senate  menaely  popular  with  high-tech  Industry  MCs  are  deluged  with 
could  put  the  fanl^  on  any  anti-  indvdtr^  a^  bached  C^pheli  requests  for  mooey,  so  the  PACs 
buameas  legislatioq  coining  out  as  Ms  heir  apparent.  CampheO  typically  narrow  the  field  of  can- 
ot  the  Democratic-cootiolled  has  already  become  a  key  GOP  didates  by  selecting  those  with 
Horae  of  Represenutnrea.  strategist  oo  higb-tech  policy  fovorabte  positioos  on  industry 

Consequently,  computer  in-  and  received  $7,150  in  comput-  issues,  key  leadership  posts  and 
drat^  PA(^  are  hadoDg  aO  of  erPACrooney.  consUtueots  who  arc  company 

the  Republican  incumbents  in  Overall,  the  computer  indus-  employees.  RAC  managers  said 
the  Senate  as  ^  as  GOP  ch^  tiy's  21  RACs  cootiibuted  near-  Abo.  RACs  tend  to  give  larger 

fongers  Claudine  Schneider  in  ly  $611,000  directly  to  federal  amounts  to  candidates  in  a  tough 

Rhode  Island  and  Lynn  Martin  in  candidates  from  the  start  of  the  race,  where  the  money  might 

Dfiooi*-  dectioo  cycle  in  January  1089  make  a  difference. 

•*We  feel  that  legishtioft  gets  through  September  thb  year.  At  HP.  there  is  one  more  test  ^ 

a  better  bearing  when  it  has  to  That  puts  tte  industry  on  a  par  for  ethics  and  statesmanship,  O^-  Brown  (RColo.) 

^through  a  two-party  system,”  with  car  dealers  but  well  below  BeaU  said.  PAC  funds  are  denied 

fhe  anUmn-doDar  PACs  run  by  if  "w^  think  he’s  been  a  sleaze- 
recipient  is  SeiL  John  the  American  Medica)  Assoda-  baO  or  an  extremist,”  she  said. 

(R-Vi),  who  received  tkm  and  the  Natknal  Association  Michael  C.  Maibach,  direci 

$20^5  from  computer  inckis-  ofReahors,  of  government  affairs  at  In 

dyMCa  —  aWw^  he  had  no  The  computer  industry’s  Corp.,  said  the  biggest  determ 
significant  oppositioc  th»  elec-  PAC  lotah  are  not  any  larger  be-  ing  factor  foe  hh  semiconducl 


Even  Steven 


Uohke  the  other  computer  PACs,  the  Computer  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Lessors  Assodatioa  (CDUA)  dhbributes  the 
bulk  of  its  RAC  funds  to  the  Repubbean  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  committees,  rather  than  doling  out 
the  funds  <bectiy  to  individua]  candidates. . 

"We  have  an  ethical  problem  with  giving  to  candidates  who 
mi^t  help  us  down  the  road  —  sooUed  renting  voces,”  ex¬ 
plained  William  H.  SeUs,  CDLA’s  directOT  of  government  reh- 
tioos. 

CDLA  instructs  the  party  campaign  committees  to  di^rib- 
ute  the  money  evenly  to  meumbents  and  challengers,  SeQs  add¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  give  challengers  a  chance  at  unseating  incum¬ 
bents. 

"If  incumbents  get  all  the  money,  they  just  keep  getting 
elected  over  and  over  again.  Some  may  deserve  it ...  but  the 
budget  mess  shows  that  incumbents  are  a  tittle  bit  gun-shy 
about  makiag  the  tou^  decisions.  They  keep  getting  elected, 
and  they  probably  shouldn't  be,”  he  said. 

MITCH  BETTS 


>Scti.  John  Warner  (R-Va.) 


iSen.  Rudy  Boechwitx  (R-Mmn.) 


f1M7S 


$iS4ia 


PAC  it  in 


rUhniwMIMtl) 


I  Rep.  RobertX  Mami  (DCdt) 

;w|Wq  W  HfkWdl  Maw/,  ■■  wd  n<E 


I  Rep.  Tom  Campbefi  (RGafit) 


hiiMaurriniaiai  ifarpniniljuIrtiilitinntoBItliecoMn-or- 
liiithimraittrirlniMi-Maifriiin 

The  leaalb  TaiAe  baa  reccned  a  whoiifiBg  $75,000  bon 
tdeooaMaakaliaaa  pailial  actiaa  cam^tteea,  moady  freoi 
refiaaal  Bd  mpaaiea  aich  aa  Njnea  Carp..  Rufic  Tdeaa 
Gmpaad  Soadnwaun  Bel  Cop, 
NeCaeiiriMnli.Hadieiahachrtbyiadwtiyoppiaieattol 
Tads'#  Id;  amaUr  MQ  CnmsaaiiijIkMa  Carp,,  ATAT  aid 
theNorthAasrieasTHmanaiaiiiaiiAaaodaaiBOWTA). 
iy«decoaiaaairaiiisiiiilMaj,,aahtad>MluaiLeJI)y 


Lea  AuCoin  (DOre.) 


IRep.JcihnC(>nyereJr.  (D-Mich.) 


0(lie)  Rep.  Lea  Aapin  (D-Wia.) 

Maw  pmilmBB;  diflinHi  oTWe  How*  AriRd 


iaduan  MCi«m 
caadakua  thnatb  Bat  aacth. 

ATAT’aMC  —  tbehineataaponleMCatlieU.S.— 
aocaa^dfe  aearijillJ  nOna  (d  ttat  total,  and  Iks  R(unl 


Tile)  Rep.  Charles  WHaoa  (D-Texas) 


$796,000. 
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Tech  execs  hit  campaign  trail 


Computer  company  executives 
Dennis  Tbompeon  of  California 
and  Len  Umina  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  temporarily  departed 
the  corporate  office  to  take  on 
the  politicaJ  estabbsfament.  Both 
are  long-shot.  indq)endent  party 
candidates  for  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor  of  tbeu*  states  in  next 
week's  elections. 

For  the  past  few  months,  both 
men  have  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  flag  instead  of  in  mundane 
business  concerns  and  have  giv¬ 
en  the  political  trail  a  technologi¬ 
cal  twist  as  they  seek  victory  in 
next  week’s  elections. 

'i've  been  a  programmer  for 
30  years,  and  if  there’s  one  thing 
writing  millioas  of  lines  of  code 
teaches  you.  H’s  that  you  have  to 
be  honest  or  you’re  going  to  get 
nailed  in  the  end."  said  Thoi^ 
son,  who  is  president  of  Epioxn. 
Inc.,  a  software  development 
house  in  San  Di^. 


Although  they  are  a  continent 
apart,  Tbompson  and  Umina, 
develops  new  technologies 
at  Digital  Equipnxnt  Corp.  in 
Maynard,  M^.  share  several 
personal  and  tdeological  traits. 

Both  hail  from  states  closely 
linked  with  hi^ 
technology,  neither 
has  held  a  political 
office,  and  both  feel 
that  the  white  line 
down  the  center  of 
the  road  is  about  as 
much  governmental 
interference  as  they 
can  take.  Most  polit¬ 
ical  analysts  say  that 
realistically.  they 
have  about  as  much 
chance  of  becoming 
governor  as  a  ham 
sandwich  does. 

Instead,  in  Thompson’s  own 
words,  they  view  themselves  as 
"spreaders  of  ideas." 

The  central  tenet  of  both 
campaigns  is  that  state  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  fleld  of  incompetence 


himstl/asa  'spread- 
erof  ideas' 


that  has  grown  weedHke  and 
needs  to  be  hacked  back. 

"We've  had  enou^  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage,  we’ve  had  enough  of 
the  consultants,  we’ve  had 
enough  of  the  corrupbon  and 
nuamanageroent."  saM  Umina. 

who  leads  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  High-Tech 
party  bcket  "We 
don’t  want  services 
cut  —  we  want  gov- 
enunentcut** 
Umina.  38,  has 
proposed  an  ambi- 
twos  watchdog  ap- 
proadi  to  slate  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which 
the  loformabon  Age 
wraps  its  arms  snug¬ 
ly  around  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  state 

politics. 

His  central  plan  calls  for  an 
elaborate  technological  hookup 
called  Puhbc  Access  Computer- 
iation  in  which  government 
agencies  are  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide  weekly  updates  of  their 


goals  and  budgets. 

The  Pubbc  Access  Computtf- 
izMion  informstioa  would  reside 
in  a  ceitral  mainframe  reposi¬ 
tory  in  Boston  that  could  be  ac¬ 
ceded  via  modem  from  either  a 
home  personal  computer  or  a 
network  of  tenninab  at  local 
puUc  blraries.  "Citizeoa  get  ap¬ 
athetic  because  they  don't  know 
adttt’s  going  on."  Umina  said. 

Umina  said  be 
does  not  eaqiect  ev¬ 
ery  dtiaen  to  spend 
hours  sifting 
through  the  reams  of 
data  sudt  a  system 
would  generate,  but 
the  scores  of  local¬ 
ized  investigations 
would  cover  enough 
grov^  to  keep  the 
service  worthwhile 
and  the  pobtkans 
honest  Additiooally. 
each  voter  would 
mailed  a  yearty  imcbte  on  the 
state  government  —  on  an  opti¬ 
cal  disc. 

Although  Umina  is  a  long 
shot,  some  of  his  messages  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  struck  a  chord  with 
state  voters.  TV  Boston  Globe 


Umifio  fw»U  Omt 

citisens  don't  know 
wkat'sgoingon 


has  already  reported  that  Umina 
and  rumung-mate  Lawrence  De- 
Beny  are  ai^ported  by  5%  of 
the  elig&ile  voters. 

Thompson's  political  agenda. 
00  the  other  hand,  bears  ttttle 
technological  coloration  but  in¬ 
stead  attacks  what  be  conaiden 
to  be  the  cause  of  America’s  slip¬ 
ping  higb-tecb  leadership;  hi^ 
buamess  taxes. 

The  "star  that 
would  guide  my  ship 
of  state."  he  said, 
would  be  the  efimi- 
nation  of  all  buiineas 
taxes. 

"In  truth,  busi- 
oesaes  don’t  pay 
these  taxes  —  con¬ 
sumers  do,  through 
increaaed  price," 
said  Thompson.  51. 
who  is  the  pibema- 
toria]  candidate  for 
the  state's  50.000- 
member  Lbertarian  party. 

'Tbonipson  said  the  elimma- 
tion  of  these  taxes  would  make 
the  state’s  industrial  goods  and 
services  much  more  desirable 
throughout  the  country  and  the 
world. 


Adaptive  prepares  45M-bit  platform 


Microsoft  plans  interface 
between  Windows  and  OS/2 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 
cwsTiur 


REDWOOD.  Calif.  —  Founded  a 
year  a^  to  develop  the  next 
generation  of  switches  for  par¬ 
ent  company  Network  Equip¬ 
ment  Technologies,  Inc.  (NED. 
Adaptive  is  expected  to  justify  its 
existence  this  week  by  announc¬ 
ing  a  tu^bend  fdatform  for  45M 
bit/sec.  netwoiking. 

Adaptive  Chief  Executive  Of- 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

cwsTArr 


NEW  YORK  —  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  preannounced  compact  disc/ 
read-only  memory  <CD-ROM>- 
based  technology  last  week  de 
signed  to  make  it  possible  for 
desktop  computer  users  to  .ma¬ 
nipulate.  edit  and  print  fuD-color 
images  with  n^utkm  four 
times  that  of  hi^bdefinition  tele¬ 
vision  by  1992. 

PurtbermcMre.  Kodak  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  prices  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  service  wlD  be  kept 
down  to  inass<onsuiner  levels. 

"Businesaes  will  be  able  to 
puU  \sp  and  edit  color  images  at  a 
digiu]  level  —  something  not 
possible  before  at  thB  level  of  de¬ 
tail  and  pnce,”  said  Bifl  f^rry,  di¬ 
rector  ^  research  at  Helgereoo 
Associates  in  Falls  Church.  Va. 

The  Kodak  technology  trans¬ 
forms  a  35inro  color  image  into 
18M  bytes  of  data  and  places  it 


fker  Audrey  MacLean  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  firm  wfll  intro¬ 
duce  "broadband  products  for 
both  the  coriK>rate  user  and  car¬ 
rier"  that  will  support  multiple 
45M  bit/sec.  T3  links  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  future  sui^Mnt 
of  network  industry  standards 
such  as  broadband  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  and 
SynchronouF  Optical  Network. 

The  products  will  also  even¬ 
tually  support  both  switched 


on  a  q>edal  Photo  CD.  Played  on 
an  industry  standard  CD-ROM 
XA  or  CD-I  player,  the  images 
can  be  display^  on  MS-DOS, 
OS/2,  Unix  ai^  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Macintosh  j^tfonns. 

Utilities  and  hardware  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  allow  uaers  to 
incorporate  the  CD  images  into 
other  applications  packages. 
The  images  can  also  be  printed 
with  resolutioo  intact  with  a  Ko¬ 
dak  thermal  printer. 

At  the  same  time,  Kodak  pro¬ 
posed  a  standard  for  the  consis¬ 
tent  depiction  of  hi{d>~re8oiutioo 
color  across  computer,  print  and 
broadcast  media.  "Tbm  are  a 
whole  set  of  various  standards  in 
tcTTiJs  of  bow  people  character¬ 
ize  color,"  said  John  White,  vice* 
presideiit  and  general  manager 
at  Kodak’s  Int^ration  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Products  DivisioQ. 

"If  anyone  can  estabbsb  a 
standard,  Kodak  can,"  ^rry 
added. 


multimegabit  data  service  and 
frame  relay. 

NET  and  Adaptive  are  also 
expected  to  anoounoe  their  in¬ 
tent  to  provide  a  network  man- 
agement  system  that  would  uie 
Open  Systems  Interconnect’s 
C^OTunon  Management  Infdrma- 
txm  Protocol  to  manage  NET 
switches  and  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  to  man¬ 
age  local-area  network  intercon- 
nectivity  devices,  a  spokeswom¬ 
an  said. 

Sears  Technology  Services, 
Inc.  has  "been  working  with 
Adaptive  to  take  advantage  of 
their  first  product  in  the  T3  mul¬ 
tiplexing  envirorunent,’*  said 
Ouy  Weis,  a  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  subsMfiary.  "They  have 
shared  their  tedurology  direc¬ 
tion  with  ua,  and  we  fed  com¬ 
fortable  with  h,"  Weis  added. 

Support  of  the  carrier  indus¬ 
try's  standards  will  be  a  crucial 
attribute  for  the  new  switch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Makme.  a 
principal  at  Dedham,  Mata.- 
based  research  firm  Vertical 
Systems  Group.  "This  switch 
should  go  into  anj^tody’s  net- 
worit."  in  contrast  to  NET’s  ex¬ 
isting  IDNX  line,  Malooe  said. 

The  Adaptive  switch  may  be 
justifiable  for  carrieis  or 
end-user  companies  such  as 
Sears,  said  Fra^  Dsubedc,  pres¬ 
ident  of  ComiDunicatkns  Net¬ 
work  Architects,  Inc. 

End-user  market  demand  for 
T3  switches  is  projected  to  reach 
$20  milhoa  tfab  year,  dirnb  ti> 
$45.1  milboo  next  year  and 
reach  $203.9  million  in  1994.ac- 
conkog  to  a  report  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Verti^  Systems. 


BY  MARK  HAMILTON 

OCNEWSaJlVILI 

md  JAMES  DALY 
cnsxm 


Microsoft  Corp.  officials  ended 
months  of  speculation  rettotly 
by  indicating  that  they  are  devel¬ 
oping  methods  to  allow  the  popu- 
Iv  Windows  graphical  user  in¬ 
ternee  environment  to  run 
under  the  stiU-struggbng  OS/2 
and  that  they  have  no  plans  to 
merge  DOS  arx]  Vfindows. 

Microacift  intends  to  provide 
libraries  that  will  act  aa  interface 
layers  between  Windows  appli- 
cations  and  OS/2,  said  Steve 
Ballmer,  senior  vice-presidem  in 
charge  of  systems  software. 

T^  firm  has  already  moved 
in  this  direction  with  its  Soft¬ 
ware  Migration  Kit  and  the  Bina¬ 
ry  Compatibility  Layer,  which  is 
slated  for  mdusion  in  a  later  re¬ 
lease  of  OS/2. 

PresideDt  WQiam  (}ates  also 
indicated  that  Microsoft  devd- 
opers  will  add  support  for  Vfin- 
dows  programming  mterfacM  CO 
a  portable  implementation  of 
OS/2  under  developmeni.  This 
wouk)  allow  users  to  run  Win¬ 
dows  applications  directly  from 
OS/2  witlxiut  performance  loss. 

Babmer  s^  DOS  and  Wm- 
dows  wiD  not  be  merged  nor  wiO 
the  firm  force  its  OEM  custom¬ 
ers  to  take  both  products  and  of¬ 
fer  them  as  a  staxidard  bundle. 

Analysts  said  users  continued 
to  remain  cool  toward  the  newer 
operating  system.  Aa  a  result, 
Ba&mer  said  that  uaers  ahould 
only  adopt  OS/2  immediately  if 


they  need  to  run  missioo-aitica} 
applications  reqiaring  the  addi¬ 
tion  features  provided  by  C^2 
that  are  not  in  DOS. 

"OS/2  wiD  not  replace  DOS  in 
the  foreseeable  furiro,"  Balbner 
said.  Meanwhile.  Windows  3.0 
coorinues  to  be  a  hit  among  the 
installed  base  of  DOS  users. 

LoyoHy  to  DOS 

(}ates  recently  said  Uat  the  Red¬ 
mond.  ^stL-based  firm  does 
not  intend  to  pull  back  supprft 
for  Wtodows-DOS  users.  "In 
terms  of  volume.  Windows  has 
won  (the  battle  for  the  desktop], 
and  it’s  iaiportaot  fw  ua  to  en- 
haoce  that,”  Gates  said.  "In 
terms  of  the  mainstream.  Win¬ 
dows  is  it" 

AcconkogtoBaflnier.iqxxim- 
ing  versons  of  Wtndows  wffl  lean 
toward  object-oriented  features 
that  make  them  powerfuL  yet 
easy  to  use.  This  would  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  Hewiett-ftdiard  Co.'8 
New  Wive,  be  said. 

A  future  version  of  Windows, 
expected  by  niid-1991.  will  also 
support  True  Type  font  scaling 
and  offer  more  networking  capa¬ 
bilities.  BaUmer  added,  "We  are 
putting  in  books  to  allow  more 
devices  to  be  used:  multimedia 
systems,  handwriting  input  — 
aO  of  tiKwe  thtngB  are  tovor- 
tant" 

Microooft  is  abo  reportedly 
considering  adifing  taA  switeb- 
ing  c^bilitiea  to  DOS  5.0, 
which  is  expected  to  be  rdeaaed 
injamiaiy. 

HamiUon  is  on  the  staff  q/ 
PC  Buiinesa  World  inLondon. 


Kodak  gives  sneak  peek  at 
high>resolution  technology 
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Ite  UJw  SalSteilltw"?  ^rnmwHkmxAaem  n- 

■aRk<aM^9«fanPHce<xapaMnadcrnliifa)UDail 
RchM  ari  Nitmk  tew,  Oct.  q  tkit  ii«U  U 

JWiiwhii  wk.  n*  U Jl  Boat  d  n  tet 

■iicpaw<tfcealkini«W,WSen.MtactGa*jr.a>- 
Tf)mm«*^lnt>ii«lDrt35«aMiiinimipi^in»iD 
voA  OB  bcaa  Tke  ta*  mn  addri  to  tkc  tadfeu 

ef  Ik*  Mbm  Adtoocid  Remcck  FndKa  A«co(7  ad  Uk 
NatailAoraioaliciaalSpocaAteWitrMiOD. 


taroBon  ihipa  niuMpraMsaer 

radoi  Cnvour,  he.  ■  Moadah  View,  Ciit..  aid  lot 
vMklhit  k  k  Aipiiac  a  fae  d  anltiprooentaf  Knm  thit 
flftn  die  mam  dita  iilap'kj  aad  amircaRcctiag  noBory 
npitarrn  iaoDd  oa  amkaapiUn.  Ckkd  Semr  290.  the 
product  nn  OS/2  LAN  Manaier,  DOS  and  Wtodoura  ^plca- 
tioM.  hnlM  aten  a  frajr  B  wfatt  vendon  are  tiyng  to  fire 
aerawhithcreiihiitydmirdninpBtCTandgiaiirfrigw.  At- 
realjr  ■  the  fipht  are  CoaBpaq  CoiniNiter  Coqi.  aut  Netfrane 
S)rateaii,'liic. 


intry-lwvwl  Fronwwoifc  dwMvwrwd 

Aahtoa-Tkte  Corp.  hM  beful  dupfBOg  FranieiPQvk  XE.  a  pack¬ 
age  d  aefOB  coonooly  ored  hru^M  aoftaaie  ^phratinm. 
The  erery-terel  re  noon  d  the  company^a  Prameworit  01  pack- 
ape  dkn  word  prenrewnp.  apreadriaect.  data  managfanwa, 
fraphka.  aatiang,  oanBoucabona  asd  electronic  oafl  fuoc- 
tna  and  «  aredade  at  a  auggested  retafl  price  d|  149. 


Shift  in  Dow’s  IS  group 

A  receat  managwnenr  ifiakem  at  Dow  ChemicaJ  U.SA  has 
changed  the  higheat  Irrel  infemiatiop  ayateaw  csoeaitive. 
Doai^  &  PkUe  was  aaiBed  to  replace  Ralph  W.  Boi^  aa 
vice^geaidenl  d  IS  in  die  eaecutive  depa  lnieiil  and  ako  be- 
cane  a  firmhff  d  the  luamgrmmt  ounmatiee.  Pirlde.  whose 
background  k  k  eagioeeriDg  and  salea.  k  reapookble  for  loog- 
range  tS  strategy  and  phaomg.  Uana  Hupperta.  ^frector  d 
corparale  tS.  cantauea  U>  be  in  charge  d  duly  tS  fonctiaa 
,  and  its  stdLBoeker  was  nanned  group  vice-preaideittd  Dow 
D.SA.*8CheiiMcakandftffonnanceProductiDmkoQ. 


HDS  disk  uswrt  citw  cMoyt 

Hkadd  Ekta  Syatema.  Isc.  began  sfaippiDg  its  7390  faigb-capac- 
iftf  dUi  drive  kat  week,  but  uaen  are  already  compteiiDg 
about  the  inTdahiityd  the  older  7380K<fidi drives.  The  com- 
p«y  ceafiiuied  that  the  rrinaitkai  to  the  new  drives  hss  crest- 
ed  a  three^nalh  baddog  for  orders. 


AdvoncM  bi  C+ + 

Hewhtt-ftclard  Col  cod  ATSTo  Unh  Sjratera  Labontocies 
hTeomhnwntiidiirwfcaiinhthrrfipii-lhi  fhmirf 
ttaeC++  proramM  hgw^  ATSThiidootedtedi- 
noiofT  boa  Othcl  Dajpi,  he.  11  Bofatiaa,  Kao.,  whek  ID- 
cfade*  Keiaie  3.0  of  ATAT*!  C+  +  “poroaetaiad  tirpos" 


IBM,  DEC  to  unwrap  Unix  treats 


BY  MARYFRANiOHNStW 

eWSTATV 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  and  Digital 
Ei^uipaient  Carp,  will  pby  the 
Dynamic  Duo  on  Halloween  this 
w^  aa  they  introduce  new 
Unix-based  sykems  to  flesh  out 
their  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  product  bnes. 

At  the  Unix  trade  show, 
IBM  is  expected  to  unveil  a  Int¬ 
end  RISC  Systetn/60<X)  (tower- 
server  offering  25%  more  power 
than  the  current  top  d  that  Une. 
Industry  observers  said  they  be- 
Beve  the  machine  will  pack  55 
milbon  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS)  in  power  arid  show  an 
IBM  dethcatioD  to  the  Unix 
woriaUtion  market. 

“In  a  market  that  changes  as 
rapidly  as  the  Unix  workstatioo 
market  does,  you  have  to  revisit 
your  strata  frequently.''  said 
Itoter  Burrir  an  analyst  at  Inter- 


national  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham.  Maas.  “IBM  needs  to  show 
that  it  is  capable  <d  seeing  where 
the  boles  in  its  product  Ime  are 
and  re^>onding  to  that  quickly.” 

Sowptomiva 

DEC  wQ]  be  introducing  two  new 
machines  —  the  Deesystem 
5100  and  Deesystem  5500  — 
winch  give  it  a  new  entry-level 
RISC  box  on  one  end  and  its  fast¬ 
est  uniprocessor  Deesystem  on 
theothtf. 

The  Deesystem  5100,  at  19 
MIPS,  is  pric^  from  $10,995 
and  comes  with  AM  bytes  o( 
memory  and  209M  bytes  of  disk 
storage,  according  to  Terry 
Shannon,  an  IDC  analyst. 

The  high-end  Deesystem 
5500,  at  2A  MIPS,  starts  at 
$41,900  for  a  system  with  32M 
bytes  of  memoty  but  no  disk 
storage.  It  will  also  be  offered  for 
$63,000  with  a  665M-byte  disk, 


coinpaa  disc/read-ooly  memory 
reader  and  digita]  audio  tape 
drive.  Shannon  said.  “This  will 
certainly  lend  credibility  to 
DEC'S  contention  that  it's  in  the 
market  to  stay,"  Shannon  said. 

The  company  wifl  also  be 
dropping  prices  by  roughly 
$2,000  on  both  the  Decstatkm 
2100  and  3100,  to  $4,995  and 
$0,995  reqwctively. 

One  user  who  has  been  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  the  debut  of  the 
Dec^stem  5500  is  (herald  Sid- 
dons,  director  of  scientific  com¬ 
puting  at  the  Oana-Farber  Can¬ 
cer  In^tute  in  Boston. 

“We’ve  got  our  purchase  or¬ 
der  in.  It's  a  hot  machine,  and 
we're  drowning  in  information.'’ 
Siddons  said  kst  week.  He  plans 
to  put  three  of  the  new  sy^ems 
on  his  Unix-based  network, 
which  once  relied  on  a  VAX 
8500  to  support  hundreds  of  us¬ 
ers. 


Compaq 

FROM  PAGE  1 

Both  systems  run  at  20  MHz  and 
support  IBM  VGA-compatible 
resohitioa  At  a  starting  price  of 
$5,499,  the  TI  is  priced  $1,000 
lower  than  the  (Compaq  note¬ 
book.  The  Tl  falls  short  in  stor¬ 
age.  however,  offering  20M-  and 
40M-byte  hard  drives  as  op- 
po^  to  the  30M-  and  60M-byte 
drives  Compaq  offers. 

Storage  issues  may  slow  the 
entire  market  for  38^X-based 
notebooks. 

Conner  Peripherals,  Inc., 
which  provides  hind  drives  to  3 
number  of  computer  vendors,  in- 
duding  (Compaq,  has  announced 
that  its  40M-t^e  2V^-rn.  hard 
drives  wiD  not  available  until 
January.  Analysts  said  that  prob¬ 
lem  hu  dekyed  386SX-based 
notebook  aruxwncemems  from 
such  vendors  as  Toshiba  Ameri¬ 
ca  Information  Systems.  Inc.  and 
has  slowed  alr»dy  announced 
vendors,  such  as  Epson  America, 
Inc. 

There  have  been  reports  in 
the  industry  that  Conner  k  hav¬ 
ing  drfiicuhy  making  its  60M- 
byte  drives  in  volume,  ahbougb 
(Conner  said  it  is  meetmg  its 
scheduled  shipments  to  Compaq, 
and  the  60M-byte  drives  should 
be  available  in  vohune  in  tbefirst 
quarter  of  1991. 

“If  (^paq  can't  ship  its  60- 
meg  machine,  there  could  be  a 
tremendous  window  for  compet- 
itore,"  said  David  Korus,  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  analyst  at  Kid¬ 
der.  Ftoabt^  &  Co.  Korus  said 
be  thinks  the  fourth  quarter 
could  be  a  long  one  for  vendors  of 
386SX-based  notebooks  while 
they  wait  for  Conner  to  produce 
drh^  “I  think  you  have  to  ask. 
’WU  people  want  an  SX  with  a  I 
20-01^  hard  driv^'  ”  be  said.  I 
“Ako,  who's  going  to  buy  a  30-  I 


meg  machine  in  [Compaq's)  price 
range?" 

Korus  .said  Compaq  has  seri¬ 
ously  overpriced  its  386SX- 
based  notebook  and  added  that  a 
number  of  vendors  will  introduce 
similar  machines  befme  the  end 
of  the  year  with  prices  ranging 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

For  instance.  Austin  Comput¬ 


er  Systems  recently  introduced 
a  6-pound,  20-MHz  386SX- 
based  notetook  with  a  lO-tn.  di¬ 
agonal  VGA-co(upatiUe  screen 
and  3^4-in..  1.44M-byte  floppy 
drive  for  $2,690. 

Analysts  said  they  expect  that 
the  386SX  market  w^  see  a 
number  of  vendors  new  to  the 
laptop  arena,  much  as  TI  is. 


Is  it  smaller  than  a  laptop? 
Yes,  at  Tokyo  Data  Show 


BY  LORI  VALIGSA 

IDG  NEWS  SESVICe 


TOKYO  —  Tiny  portaUe  com¬ 
puters  caught  the  spotlight  at 
the  annual  Data  ^low.  a  major 
Japanese  oxnputer  show 
last  week. 

Laptops,  book-size  and  hand¬ 
held  portables  proliferated  at  the 
show.  Figitsu  Ltd.  and  NEC 
0>rp.  both  displayed  their  re¬ 
cently  announced  sliro-profile 
laptops,  made  smaller  and  light¬ 
er  by  power-saving  circuits  and 
plug-in  memory  cards  instead  of 
floppy  (fisks. 

Fuptsu's  FMR-50NB1 ,  which 
is  about  half  the  size  of  a  brief¬ 
case.  measures  1  in.  hi^,  llVi 
in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep  and 
weighs  in  at  2.2  pounds.  Though 
lifter  than  NEC’s  PC'98  HA 
(2.4  pounds),  the  Fuptsu  model 
possesses  a  full-size  keyboard, 
while  NEC's  has  a  Quclet-style 
board  reminiscent  of  SM's  old 
ftoanut  small  computer,  industry 
analysts  said. 

Fuptsu's  model  is  higher 
priced  at  $1,831,  while  NEC’s 
sells  for  $1 ,523.  Both  use  phig-tn 
memory  cards  instead  of  floppy 
disks  to  ke^  the  compact  foot¬ 
print  They  are  comparatively 
espeostve,  according  to  Fujitsu. 


which  said  one  card  could  cost 
about  $76.90  to  produce. 

The  power-saving  Fqptsu 
mode)  uses  technology  devel¬ 
oped  by  U.S.-based  Itoqet  (Com¬ 
puter  (^rp.,  in  which  Fqptsu  has 
a  58%  investment.  Both  NEC's 
and  Fujitsu’s  models  use  LCDs. 

Acoyrding  to  estimates  by  the 
Japan  Electronic  Industry  D^ei- 
opment  Asaodation.  shipments 
of  book-size  and  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  eroeeded  desktop  ^upments 
for  the  first  time  in  the  firM  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year,  with  327,000  of 
the  smaU  con^wters  shipped, 
representing  51%  of  a  total  of 
644,000  personal  computers. 

Itortable  laptops  are  expected 
to  see  strong  growth  during  the 
next  three  years,  according  to 
the  asaocktioQ,  with  shipments 
increasing  from  1.5  mfllion  units 
in  1991  to  2.4  milbon  units  in 
1993. 

The  show  beU  other  attrac¬ 
tions,  sudi  as  multiniedia  sys¬ 
tems  from  ffiM  Japan  Ltd.  and 
NEC  using  Intel's  DVI  muhone- 
dk  standard.  The  show  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Japan  Electronicln- 
dustiy  Development  Asaodation 
and  tte  Coaummication  Industry 
AasodatkmofJaiM. 

Lori  Vaiigra  is  the  Tokyo  bu¬ 
reau  dtisfforlDC  NemSsroict. 
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DEC  opens  door,  lets  Unix  in 


BY  MARYFBAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAPr 


MAYNARD.  Mass.  —  Uke  an 
old  tiger  resigned  to  changing  its 
stripes.  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
last  week  dedar^  its  intention 
of  prying  open  the  proprietary 
VAX/VMS  opmting  sy^em 
and  allowing  Unix  into  the  lair. 

Amidst  a  flurry  of  product  an- 
nouncements  (see  story  at 
right),  the  company  also  re> 
vealed  the  bare  bones  of  a  plan  to 
re-engineer  VAX/VMS  onto  a 
reduced  instruction  set  comput¬ 
ing  (RISC)  CPU.  a  transition 
similar  to  Hewlett-Packard  Ca*8 
development  of  its  RISC-based 
Preqsion  Architecture. 

lSe  only  detail  that  company 
officials  were  willing  to  provide 
about  the  shift  to  a  high-speed 
RISC  CPU  was  that  all  VMS  ap¬ 
plications  will  run  on  the  new 
systems  without  major  code  re¬ 
writing. 

Yet  behind  the  marketing  raz- 
zle-daxzle  about  freewheeling 
applkatioos  portability  on  multi- 
vendor  networks,  there  lurks  a 
long  wait  for  users  who  are  han¬ 
kering  to  run  Unix  applications 
under  VMS  without  serious  per- 
fmmaDce  problems. 

"A  key  issue  is  having  suffi¬ 
cient  performance  on  your  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  it  practkal  to  use  a 
VMS  system  to  nm  Unix.’'  said 
Kevin  Oberman.  a  network  man¬ 
ager  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratories  in  Livermore. 
Cahf. 

Dberman,  who  manages  Unbc 
and  VMS  environments  at  his 
lab.  said  the  VMS  system  kernel 
win  require  substantia!  tinkering 


before  H  can  handle  certain  func¬ 
tions  Unix  does  well.  How  DEC 
plans  to  run  Unix  applications 
under  VMS  is  still  unclear,  but 
company  officials  said  they  will 
iK>t  employ  (be  IBM  method  of 
running  a  "guest"  operating  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  host 

Dirc  officials  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  are  taking  only 
the  first  steps  in  what  will  be  a 
three-  to  five-year  Journey.  The 
road  is  littered  with  soK:aUed  in¬ 
dustry  standards  stiD  in  dispute. 

"It's  a  wait-and-see  game  on 


where  these  Unix  standards  are 
going  to  fall  out."  said  (Gordon 
Brazas.  director  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  computer  fadlity 
planning  at  Kellogg  Co.  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  "We’re  doing  what 
a  lot  of  people  are  doing  —  sit¬ 
ting  ba^  and  saying  they’re 
tired  of  waiting  for  two  years  for 
the  promises  to  develop. " 

By  mid-1991.  customers 
should  see  the  first  tangible  signs 
of  DEC’S  shift  toward  ar.  open 
VMS  in  an  enhancement  to  VMS 


Version  5.4.  which  will  support 
three  Pssix  standards  under  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  Institute  of 
Elecriical  and  Electronics  Engi¬ 
neers.  These  standards  include 
an  applkatian  interface,  a  shell 
utili^  and  real-time  processing 
for  Unix  ^>pbcatkna. 

DEC  is  also  apfrfying  for 
"branding."  or  cer^catkm,  of 
VMS  by  X/Open  (^dnsortium 
Ltd.,  a  standards  consortium  of 
whid)  DEC  was  the  first  mem¬ 


CWOivtlWUac* 

ber.  The  company  said  H  wiO 
make  VMS  comply  with  XPG3, 
JUOpen’s  latest  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  portability  standards. 

How  much  portability  f\)6ix 
compliance  will  provide  is  still  in 
question,  however. 

"IkMix  and  X/Open  is  a  40% 
sdutioo."  said  Mark  Scherfling. 
supervisor  of  Unix  and  commu¬ 
nications  siqipoct  at  GTE  Lab¬ 
oratories  in  H^tham,  Maas.  "A 
lot  of  the  software  we  use  goes 
beyond  Bosix,  and  there's  just  so 


much  you  can  do  before  you  have 
to  get  into  the  mtemala  of  the 
system.  But  I  do  think  DEC  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  foundation  for  the  Umxes." 

Beter  Schay,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Gro(q>.  Inc.  in  Sta^ord, 
Coon.,  said  D^’s  strategy  wfli 
particulirty  appeal  to  VMS  users 
who  need  to  run  one  or  more 
Unix  appbcatiaos  and  thoae  com¬ 
panies  eyeing  open  systems  as  a 
long-term  directioo. 

DEC  officials  stressed  that 
there  are  no  plans  to  blend  VMS 


and  UKrix.  DEC’a  own  Unix  ver¬ 
sion.  Last  week,  the  company 
committed  b>  Mending  Ultrix 
with  the  Open  Software  Founda- 
tion’a  OSF/1  verskn  of  Unix 
(see  story  below). 

WMle  rac  is  trumpeting  its 
progress  toward  becximing  the 
first  proprietary  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  support  the  Ikintx  stan¬ 
dard,  many  users  noted  that  by 
the  time  those  standards  become 
reality,  IBM  and  other  mqjor 
vendm  will  be  supportiag  tbm 
aswdL 
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Power  up 

DEC'S  Model  500  lineup  dtmbla  the  performance  of  the  VAX  SOOO/amily 
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VAX  attack 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  roOed  out  a  slew  of  new 
prodocts  week  akngade  a  rough  aketch  of  its 
future  VAX/VMS  architecture.  Among  the  hard¬ 
ware  highlights  are  Uhe  foOowing: 

•  DEC  haroduced  the  VAX  MOO  Model  500,  wMcfa 
offers  at  least  85%  more  performance  for  a  16%  to  18%  tn- 
crease  in  price  compared  with  the  Modd  4(X). 

DEC  also  cut  prices  by  an  average  of  27%  on  the  VAX  6000 
Models  310  and  410.  Yet,  die  base  system  prices  on  the  new 
models  can  be  somewhat  maleatfing,  analysts  noted.  The  VAX 
6000  Modd  510.  for  example,  has  a  base  price  of  $227,000  but 
includes  no  disk,  memory  or  I/O  channeL  The  "preooofigured" 
Modd  510  at  $388,000  is  "doser  to  the  real-world  caafigara- 
tioo."  said  Terry  Shannon,  an  analyst  at  InteraatioQal  Data 
Corp.  ID  Framin^iam.  Mass. 

‘The  Model  SOOa  also  require  new  memory  baaed  on  4M-fait 
dynanuc  random-access  memoty  technology.  Memory  is  avafl- 
able  at  $34,650  for  the  32M-byte  module,  $67,200  for  the 
64M'byte  module  and  $115,500  for  the  128M-byte  raodnle. 
AD  systems  and  memory  are  available  now. 

•  'Two  new  Atoovaxes  Joined  the  bottom  of  that  fine  as  the 
lowest  priced  nwltaiaer  VAXs.  The  Microvax  3100  Modds 
lOE  and  20E,  starting  at  $8,000,  are  45%  more  powerful  than 
current  3100b  forthe  same  price  and  are  available  now. 

•  'The  Vaiatatioo  3100  Mo^  76  workstation  tops  off  I^Cs 
proprietary  workstatioo  fine  with  a  100%  perfarinance  boost 
over  the  previous  models  and  is  priced  at  $11,950  to  $27340. 
It  is  scheduled  for  avaflability  Nov.  15. 


OSF/1  unveiling  gets  mixed  reviews 


BY  JOHANI4A  AMBROSIO 

CVSTW 


NEW  YORK  —  The  Open  Soft- 
ware  Foundation  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  —  to  deddedly  mixed 
reviews  —  that  its  OSF/1  Unix- 
like  operating  system  will  be 
available  for  purchase  by  ven¬ 
dors  beginning  next  month. 

With  a  couMe  of  exceptions  in 
the  areas  of  multiprocessing  and 
paraild  processing.  09^/1  does 
not  appear  to  liave  any  signifi¬ 


cant  technical  advantages  over 
AT&T’s  Unix  System  V.  critics 
charged.  Because  System  V,  Re¬ 
lease  4  is  already  entrenched, 
and  it  will  probably  take  at  least  a 
year  for  OSF/1  to  show  up  in  us¬ 
ers'  hands,  it  is  unlikely  that 
OSF  memM^  will  prevail  in  the 
Unix  market,  accor^g  to  indus¬ 
try  observers. 

All  three  mapr  OSF  backers 

—  IBM,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Ca 

—  said  they  wiD  blend  OSF/1 


into  their  existing  versioQS  of 
Unix.  DEC  said  it  will  make  an 
OSF/1  developer’s  tool  lot  avail¬ 
able  during  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year. 

DEC  wiD  ship  a  versks)  com¬ 
bining  OSF/1  and  its  Ultrix  oper¬ 
ating  system  during  1991,  and 
IBM  wiD  sinularty  incorpcHate 
OSF/1  into  Ha  ADC  product  tine. 
However,  executives  from  both 
companies  refused  to  say  how 
much  the  resulting  products 
would  resemble  tbeir  existing 


systems  ai»d  how  much  would  ac¬ 
tually  be  taken  from  OSF/1 . 

Of  the  three,  only  HP  com¬ 
mitted  to  using  a  more-or-less 
unadulterated  version  of  OSF/1, 
vdikfa  win  bd  OR  a  reduced  in- 
truction  set  computing  worksta- 
tKNi  to  ship  bext  year. 

The  Open  Software  Founda¬ 
tion,  however,  said  that  OSF/1 
was  written  for  the  computing 
models  of  the  future  and  that  it 
wfl]  require  some  time  to  catch 
on.  ‘it'sa  new  tedmology.  and  it 
takes  a  while  for  this  sort  of  thing 
to  find  its  way  into  piodocts," 
said  OSF  President  David  Tory. 

Uaen  said  they  are  not  ov^ 
concerned  about  the  Unix  wan. 
espedaDy  because  executives 
from  both  major  canms  have  said 
their  products  wiD  remain  com¬ 
patible  wHb  intematioaal  stan¬ 
dards.  most  notably  the  X/Open 
Birtability  (}uide.  This  wiu  en¬ 
sure  some  degree  of  coropatiMl- 
Hy  among  most  of  the  d^erent 
Unix  versions,  observen  said. 

"From  a  practical  perspec¬ 
tive.  there  are  no  rcM  ififier- 
ences  among  the  different  types 
of  Unix."  said  Michael  Prince ,  <fi- 
rector  of  infonnatkm  services  at 


the  Burlington  Coat  Factory  in 
Lebanon,  NJL  "Sure,  there  are 
some  incoovemenoes  for  port¬ 
ing,  but  1  find  the  differences 
moBtly  irrMevant  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  systems  administratioD." 

Timothy  Cutler,  director  of 
informatioo  systems  at  Kodak 
IM  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  which 
is  Eastman  Kodak  Ca's  largest 
manufacturing  fadlity,  said  he  is 
not  too  worried,  eith^.  "My  ex¬ 
pectation  is  that  both  Systm  V 
and  0^/1  wiD  comply  with  in¬ 
dustry  specifications  and  wiD  in- 
conmrate  standard  remote  pro¬ 
cedure  calls  and  user  interfaces. 
As  long  as  they  do  that,  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  itself  is  not  an  is¬ 
sue.'’ 

Thus,  it  seems  for  now  to  be 
mostly  a  vendor-driven  tug-of- 
war  between  the  two  major  Unix 
variants.  However,  some  ob¬ 
servers  questioned  vendors' 
commitment  to  incorporating 
OSF/1  into  their  products.  "The 
backm'  comments  were  kind  of 
squishy,"  said  Maureen  O'Gaia, 
pubhato  of  “Unigram  X."  a 
weekly  Unix  newsletter  in  Gar- 
den  Cky.  N.Y.  "’H^ey  didn’t  say 
anything  too  speci&c." 
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Client/server  computing 


Appetites  hove  been  wbened  by  the  prumaed  flexibility  and  power  of  cUeni/si 
lechooloKy.  and  users  kn^  what  they  want  but  are  stiO  treading  lightly 


of  cBeoi/server 


Plan  to  implemeni  in  - 

12-18  mo^ 
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A  mijerily  of  re^nodenls  agree  that  cBcM/aenRer  cocnputinc  a  an  enabling  technolosy 
and  dut  the  tune  to  aMemeoi  is  now.  but  ooe-thM  bafve  no  phns  for  the  near  future 
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8emg  choero  as  the  primary  database  in  clKOt/server  applications  is  a  feather  io  the  K 

cap.  but  ihe  mapority  of  end  users  are  stiD  uodedded  ab^  where  to  toes  their  votes  Ki 
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t.  both  cafTent  and  phnned,  runs  the  gamut,  with  peripheral  and  file  sharing 
«id  dan  storage  being  died  ae  priinary  tasks 
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NEXT  WEEK 


Networks  and  compa-  S 
nywide  databases 
keep  the  legal  eagles  of 
Janes,  Day,  Reavis  £  R> 
gue  dying  together  even 
as  th^  spread  their  wings 
out  to  soar  from  their 
Cleveland-based  company 
throughout  the  U.S.,  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Far  East.  See 
bow  Bill  Steinbrink 
helped  the  law  firm  accom¬ 
plish  this  in  Manager's 
Journal. 


It’s  new.  It’s  hot.  It 
saves  money,  time  and 
space.  It  can  even  change 
tte  way  that  people  work. 
But  what  is  imaging,  real¬ 
ly?  It's  a  complicated  mix¬ 
ture  ol  technologies  that 
can  mean  either  big  gains 
or  big  pains,  depending  on 
how  meticulously  it  is 
plaiuied.  See  our  Special 
Report  on  Image  Process¬ 
ing  Systems  for  important 
riptails 


INSIDE  LINES 

Looking  for  the  ‘classified*  ads? 

Sure,  we  like  our  name  bandied  about,  but  not  like  this:  A 
WaskingUm  f\>st  story  last  week  described  kfe  in  the  Soviet 
UnioQ  for  Edward  Lee  Howard,  rqwtedly  the  first  CIA  agent 
to  ever  defea  to  Moscow.  “Howard  said  be  picks  up  USA  7b- 
day  and  Nemwttk  on  trips  downtown,  and  tte  KGB  bou^t 
him  sufaocriptions  to  National  Goograpkie,  Mon^  and  Com¬ 
puter  World  (sic)."  the  But  said.  Howvd  has  been  bbmed 
for  the  reported  execution  of  the  Soviet  who  spied  for  the  CIA. 

Wants  to  come  in  from  the  cold 
Marcus  Hess  wants  to  teO  his  side  of  the  case  that  was  chroni¬ 
cled  in  Clifford  Stoll’s  ThgCoobao’a^ar.  Hess  is  ooe  of  three 
(jerroan  hackers  who  were  nabbed  for  repeatedly  rummaging 
through  computers  on  the,  Internet  network,  gathering  infor- 
matioQ  for  the  KGB  in  exchange  for  cash  md  cocame.  Hess 
has  penned  a  book  in  Germany,  entitled  Hacker  from  Afajcow. 

Global  information 

Breaking  into  computers  for  fun  and  profit  has  taken  on  inter¬ 
national  flavor,  posing  new  challenges  in  combating  illegal 
hacking,  according  to  many  law  enforcement  officials.  About 
half  of  the  cases  now  under  investigatkm  by  tte  U.S.  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Justice  in  Chicago  involve  hackers  who  are  iUeg^ 
penetrating  computer  systems  in  the  U.$.  from  overseas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wtlham  Cook,  assistant  U.S.  attorney.  New  York 
state  pcdice  officials  said  recently  that  every  computer  crime 
case  it  expects  to  handle  from  here  on  out  will  be  a  Jomt  effort 
with  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

Domestic  intelligence 

A  source  recently  shared  with  us  i  letter  from  Microsoft  that, 
intentionally  or  not.  redefines  the  term  nondisdosure.  The 
DOS  5.0  beu-testing  program  is  so  large  that  leaks  are  ex¬ 
pected  (go  ahead,  youH  feel  better).  So  Microsoft  has  issued 
new  nondisclosure  guidelines:  "Anything  that  we  have  con¬ 
firmed  puUically  is  not  under  nondisdosure.  Finally,  you  are 
foee  to  share  inf(XTnatkm  gathered  from  parties  other  than 
Microsoft,  such  as  beta  testers,  other  industry  analysts  oth¬ 
er  publicatioas."  We  look  fevw^  to  bearing  from  you  on  this 
product.  The  letter,  by  the  way,  says,  “Petffuuy  is  likely,  but  it 
is  not  guaranteed”  for  the  announcement  of  DOS  S.O,  with 
its  features  ctf  memory  management,  utilities,  and  a  new  sbeD. 

Steelmaker's  launch 

Sources  dose  to  the  company  say  one  thing  youH  definitely 
see  at  Oxndex/Fall ’90  are  notebook  computers  from  bfippon 
Steel's  newest  subeidiaiy ,  San  Joee,  Calif.-based  Librex  Cot- 
puter  Systems.  Librex  plans  to  show  ax-pound  units  using  In¬ 
tel  80286  and  80386SX  dupe. 

Believe  it  when  you  see  it 

The  ubiquitous  ffiM  I^rsocal  Systein/2  Model  90  and  95 
servers,  vdiich  have  popped  up  in  sligfatly  altered  form  in  Japan 
and  the  UK.  will  finally  make  their  domestic  debut  tomorrow 
in  New  York.  IBM  will  have  at  least  two  of  its  OS/2  heavy¬ 
weights  on  hand  —  Lee  Resiweig  and  Dan  Lautenbaefa  ->  so 
it’s  likely  tbey'fl  be  unwrapping  (^2  Version  1.3,  the  2M-byte 
versioa  of  OS/2. 

First  the  T-word,  now  the  L-word 

In  a  month  when  President  Bush  endorsed  new  taxes,  DEC 
fim%  raised  the  possibOity  of  layo^  Ranking  executive  Jack 
Smith  said  last  week  that  involuntary  cuts  are  an  option  the 
company  may  consider  if  its  vohmtaiy  severance  (dan  does  not 
trim  away  5,000  employees  by  the  e^  of  June  1991.  DEC 
began  its  second  round  ^  severance  offers  in  S^Kember.  offer¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  financial  options  to  people  willing  to  quit.  At 
last  count,  there  were  124,000  employees  worldwide. 

The  "Hi-Cap  Group" —  Aat’swkatit'sdukkedbysponeors 
Ptripkeral  Strategies  and  Ptripkeral  Quiets,  two  market 
researckgrt^ps—  will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  Comdex^ 

Fall  "90  as  it  sets  out  in  pursuit  (fan  industry  standard  fir 
the  20M4fyte  class  if flo^driees  and  media.  Pitdwusyour 
standard  fir  infirmation  exchange;  contact  News  ^itor 
Fete  Bartolik  at  (900)  343-6474,  send  a  fax  to  (509)  8756931 
or  message  COMPUTERWCXILD  on  MCI  Mail 
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My  management  wonts  to  leveroge 
our  investment  in  PCs.  Can  we  use  • 
them  as  X  wirxdows  termir>als9 

There's  an  answer.  .  . 
Spectrograph ics  ar>d  PC-Xview. 

With  PC-Xview  and  a  simple 
Ethernet  conr>ection  to  o  host  support- 
ir>g  X  windows,  my  PCs  become  fully 
fur>ctionir>g  X  stations. 

I'll  have  the  best  of  bc^  worlds — X 
windows  grophics  plus  oil  my  DOS 
applications,  functions  and  utilities. 
My  PC  users  con  also  share  data  ond 
opplicotions  with  other  X  window 
system  users. 

When  it  corries  to  X  wir>dow  solu¬ 
tions.  I  know  I  can  count  on 
Spectrographics.  They  hove  oil  the 
right  conr>ections  to  put  X  window 
applications  throughout  my  orgonlzo- 
tion,  from  PCs  to  mainframes. 


FREE  X  WINDOWS  GUtDE. 

For  more  information  on  PC-Xview, 
or  o  free  copy  of  the  X  wirrdows 
Guide,  coll  {619}  587-6969,  FAX 
|6 1 9}  45CK)2 18.0  write,  XGuide, 
SpectrogrophicsCorporotion,  9707 
Woples  Street.  San  Diego,  CA 
92121. 
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Connecting  With 
Your  Ideas. 


rc/n«w  &  A  TuofnAAiK  Of  s^KTucaAMcs 
.  caeosAnoN  au  OT>«t  TtAOCAAAtu  A^o  cormcHTs 
ACKM>MCOGa>  •  l990SKCTMGtAMCS 


QUHirrsDuns 

WHEN  1WMKK  STOPS. 


Qiwlitv  donn't  corn*  from 
soiiMdopiirtiiMiit,oraiiintpM- 
tor,  or  a  momc  from  tho  CEO. 

Or  from  an  ad,  for  that  manor. 

It  comoa  from  20,000  paopla 
bainf  givan  tho  fraodom  and  the 
raaponaAIMty  to  do  tha  job  ri^. 

It'J  happoning  at  tha  now 
Wang.  A  ravobition  of  powar  to 
thapoopla. 

Soim  axamplaa: 

Evary  singla  tyatamt  ordar 
wo  racano,  no  manor  how  big  or 
amal,  la  a^rignad  to  a  group  of 
paopia  at  tho  factory. 

They  "owrT  that  ordar,  from 
bagmningtoand. 

Thay  guida  it  through  ovary 


atap  of  tha  order-build-ahip-bill 
eycla.  Thay  paraonally  enaure 
that  a  quality  product  ia  daliv- 
arad,  complme  and  on-time.  Firat 
thna,  ovary  time. 

On  a  larger  acala,  every 
now  product  we  develop  for  our 
cuatomara  ia  guHlad  by  a  aingle 
progiam  manager  iaadtng  a  pro¬ 
gram  team. 

Together,  thay  "own"  that 
product. 

Thay  have  aole  reaponaibiiitY 
to  determine  the  prodiRt  apeca, 
project  coata  and  volume,  aat 
product  introduction  datea, 
eataMiah  training  and  cuatomer 
aarvka  atrategiea— and  moat 


importantly,  only  that  team 
aaya  when  that  product  ia  fully 
debugged  and  ready  to  roll  out 
the  door. 

And  thdt  team  never  turna 
ita  back  on  that  product— or 
on  you.  Once  the  product  ia  in 
your  office,  that  team  ia  fully 
reaponaible  for  cuatomer 
aervice  and  future  product 
enhencementa  aa  wall. 

At  every  atep,  tha  cua¬ 
tomer  knowa  who  to  call  with 
quaationa  or  ideaa. 

The  owiwr.  One  call,  one 
atraight  anawer. 

ITa  where  tha  buck  atopa. 
And  the  quality  atarta. 


LET'S  GET  TO  WORK. 


WANG 
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Systempro  wins  user  respect 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

C»  STAFF 


It's  a  miniature  minicomputer! 
It's  a  mighty  PC!  It’ll  change  the 
face  of  computing! 

That  was  some  of  the  bally¬ 
hoo  that  surrounded  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.'s  Systempro  one  year  ago. 
The  hype  was  met  with  gibes  at 
the  machine’s  sales,  positioning 
and  design.  But  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  now  say  the  Systempro  has 
succeeded  as  a  premier  file  serv¬ 
er  and  is  leading  a  new  wave  of 
peiaonal  computing. 

Despite  software  delays  and  a 
sputtering  start,  the  Systempro 
seems  to  be  winning  a  place  in 


the  high-end  file-server  market. 
"Earlier  in  the  year,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  was  new.  and  people  were 
staying  away  from  it.  Now,  I  see 
sales  picking  up."  said  Frank 


Michnoff,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  loc.  in  Westport.  Conn. 

It  is  also  attracting  a  fkx)d  of 
competitors,  notably  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  servers  an¬ 
nounced  last  we^  (see  story 
page  152)  and  systems  from 
NCR  C^..  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  a  variety  of  PC  done 
vendors. 

Problems  surfaced  for  Com¬ 
paq  immediately  after  the  Sys- 
tempro’s  introduction  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1989.  E)evek>pment  delays 
in  multiprocessor  versions  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.'s  LAN  Manager 
and  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware  put  a 
crimp  in  Compaq's  plans. 

"We  had  hoped  all  of  the 
Continued  on  page  152 


Special  Report:  Imagingsystems 


On  which  piodorms 
or*  you  running  or  would  y<M  be 
most  likely  to  run  im^  processing  opplicotions? 

Som:  2FI  atbMd) 

Midrofi9« 

PC  LAN  with  PC  or  mini-eorvor 
Moinfromo 
Stond-olone  PC 

PC  LAN  with  mini-torver  linked  to  moinfrome 
Other 

VMirrr  I'QRiiiulfTwnrid  survry 

Imoging  may  be  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  both  paper-choked 
companies  and  mini  makers  isee  chart).  Learn  how  the  technol¬ 
ogy  worksandhow  more  than  300 IS  managers  view  it  Page  65. 


IBM  on  object-oriented  path 


Outsourcing 
threat  spurs 
court  battle 

BY  CUNTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


NASHVILLE  —  Most  informa¬ 
tion  systems  staffs  are  probably 
oppos^  to  outsourcing,  but  (Mie 
IS  staff  is  actively  challenging  it 
in  a  a>unty  cotirt  here. 

Employees  at  the  Nashville 
Electric  Service  filed  a  lawsuit 
last  week  seeking  to  prevent  the 
utility  from  outsourcing  its  IS 
functions  to  a  Memphis-based 
computer  services  vendor.  The 
Nashville  Electric  Service  Em¬ 
ployees  Association,  which  rep¬ 
resents  29  of  the  agency’s  43  IS 
staff  members,  claims  that  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  vendor's  em- 
(^yment  would  violate  dty 
charter  stipulations  that  job 
transfers  be  based  on  seniority 
and  performance. 

Nashville  Electric,  a  quasi¬ 
public  agency  responsible  for 
electric  power  in  Nashville  and 
the  surrounding  county,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  sip 
a  seven-year  contract  with 
Continued  on  page  151 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  will  adapt  AD/Cyde,  its 
strategic  application  develop¬ 
ment  architecture,  to  an  object- 
oriented  programming  environ¬ 
ment  and  will  show  the  initial 
results  of  this  in  the  first  half  of 
1991,  a  company  executive  said 
last  week. 

The  plans  for  AD/Cycle  are 
one  aspect  of  a  major  effort  un¬ 
der  way  at  IBM  to  move  to  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  technology.  In  an 
interview  last  week.  Cliff 


Reeves,  manager  of  Common 
User  Access  architecture  at 
IBM’s  Carey,  N.C.,  laboratory, 
said  the  company  will  also  en¬ 
hance  its  relational  database 
management  systems  to  accom¬ 
modate  this  technology  and  will 
use  it  extensively  for  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  developm^. 

"We've  got  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  about  object- 
oriented  leclmd^.'’  Reeves 
sakL  "So  it  was  inevitable  that 
we  would  come  to  it." 

The  AD/Cyck  project  wiD 
likely  take  years  to  complete, 
Reeves  said.  He  did  not  pixn^  a 
time  frame  for  the  rebtknaj 
DBMSs.  But  analysts,  along  with 
61IH,  said  it  will  take  at  least  two 
or  three  years  before  object-ori¬ 
ented  technology  pins  wide¬ 
spread  use  in  mainstream  infor¬ 
mation  systems  shops. 

"The  cultural  changes  to 
Continued  on  page 6 
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OS/2  trimmed  down 
in  hopes  of  a  better  fit 


BY  FATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YC®K  —  True  to  its  word 
aiKi  despite  a  qualified  endorse¬ 
ment  co*^eloper  Mkro- 
soff  Corp.,  IBM  roiled  out  OS/2 
Standard  Edition  Verskm  1.3 
last  week,  a  2M-byte  release 
said  to  offer  substantial  improve- 
menu  in  perfmmance,  quality 
and  printer  supp^.  So  far.  how¬ 
ever.  user  reaction  has  been  re- 
straiiked. 

IBM  also  unwrapped  OS/2 
Extended  Edition  1.3  and  OS/2 
LAN  Server  1.3  (see  story  page 
153)  and  multimedia  enhance¬ 
ments  said  to  allow  users  of 
IBM's  Audio  Visual  Connection 
software  to  create  full-motion 
video  presentations  on  an  IBM 
Personal  System/2. 

Typic^y.  users  looking  to 
boost  the  power  of  Intel  Corp. 


80286-based  personal  cooqiut- 
ers  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
about  OS/2  1.3.  Other  users 
tended  to  agree  with  Microeoft 
Chairman  BiD  Gates,  adio  said 
last  week  that  OS/2 1.3  was  "not 
a  significant  upgr^"  but  rather 
"just  an  improvement." 

SdD  others,  such  as  Mike 
Drips,  PC  gum  at  U.S.  Sprint 
Communications  Co.’s  infonna- 
tkm  systems  department,  said 
most  users  are  more  interested 
in  the  soon-to-cocne  32-bit  OS/2 
2.0  and  portable  0^2  3.0.  "I 
don’t  think  users  wiD  flock  to 
OS/2  because  of  1.3‘s  reduced 
memory  requirements,"  he  said. 

Drips  estimated  there  are 
only  about  a  dozen  mainstream 
0^  ai^tlicatiofts.  "The  number 
of  products  under  OS/2  com¬ 
pared  to  Windows  is  IstiU]  mmus- 
cuk,"hesaid. 

Continued  on  page  153 


TKO  for  programmer  OT 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Amid 
tbe  hoopla  over  the  federal  bud¬ 
get.  the  U.S.  Congress  af^troved 
a  Uttie-notked  provision  that  will 
eliminate  overtime  pay  for  sook 
computer  jvogrammers. 

Tucked  away  in  a  minor  bUl  on 
American  Samoa  bbor  rules  was 
a  section  exempting  many  non- 
salaried  pr<^rammers  ffom  ov¬ 
ertime  pay  provisMrts  of  federal 
bbor  bws.  It 
was  passed  Oct. 
27  as  Omgress 
scurried  to  push 
through  a  fluny 
of  bst-ffiinute 
bins,  including 
several  that  benefit  the  comput¬ 
er  industry  (see  story  page  1 51 ). 

No  he^gs  were' ever  held 
on  tbe  bin,  which  was  supported 
by  tbe  National  Assodation  of 
Computer  Consultant  Business¬ 
es  and  Adapso. 

The  biO  affects  "computer 
systems  analysts,  computer  pro¬ 
grammers.  s^tware  enginem" 
and  other  computer  profesaioo- 
als  who  cam  $25  per  hour  as 
more,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
highly  paid  workers  do  not  need 
fedei^protectkML 

Supi^ers  of  the  bin  claimed 
h  benefits  the  workers. 


Most  companies  consider 
150%  overtime  pay  to  be  profaib' 
ithre  for  employees  earning  $40 
or  $50  per  hour,  so  they  either 
forbid  overtime  work  or  convert 
tbe  employee  to  a  salary  with 
limited  overtime  pay.  said  Har¬ 
vey  Shuhnan,  gen^  counsd 
for  the  NACCB.  These  employ¬ 
ees  wiD  now  be  able  to  work  ex¬ 
tra  hours  and  gel  paid  their  regu¬ 
lar  hourly  rates,  be  said.  • 


INSIDE 

Windows  3.0  wows  users, 

but  reviewers  have  some  res¬ 
ervations.  For  summary  of 
results  from  leading  PC  labs 
and  expert  opinioos,  see  the 
premiere  irf  Techndogy 
Analysis.  I^ge  38. 

IBM,  DEC  woHcstoHoNS 

lead  Unix  Expo  product  pa¬ 
rade.  I^ge  12. 

Global  compotor  socvHty 

group  being  formed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  intematiooal  response 
to  hackers,  viruses.  Page  4. 

DEC  sot  to  Bnk  competing 
VAX  databases.  6. 
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4  Lotos  is  bfting  the  Utcfa 
to  the  Windows  word  pro¬ 
cessing  inariet.  begiiming 
with  its  purchase  <d  Samoa 
Corp. 

4  The  international  CERT 
Syatepi  group  is  about  to  be 
‘bom  ih  Gahbmburg.  Md.. 
to  combat  computer  viruses 
and  security  loopholes. 

7  A  raft  of  executives  de-. 
serts  Infrea'  ship  before  it 
sinks  into  Ask  waters. 

8  Lethal  weapons:  Loyal 
U  mays  users  Uame  the 
press  for  taking  exaggerat¬ 
ed  shots  at  the  wounded  firm. 

10  Variety  is  the  q»ce  of 
SCom’s  life,  as  one  executive 
leaps  over  to  Vitalink  and 
the£rm  reorganizes  its  prod¬ 
uct  divisions. 

13  Unix  and  OSF/1 
were  the  attentkm-getters  at 
last  week's  Unix  Expo  in 
New  York. 

14  Bom  in  the  U.S.A.: 

TI's  cost-effective  CIM  sys¬ 
tems  have  spurred  the  firm's 
line  of  U.S.-manufaaured  cal¬ 
culators. 

153  IBM  wins  SMne  and 
loses  some  —  customers, 
that  is  —  with  its  delayed  in¬ 
troduction  of  PS/2  servers. 

1 53  Citiix  Systems  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  winning  the  rate 
for  a  multiuser  OS/2  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  nose,  expecting  to 
crbss  the  finish  line  by  first- 
quarter  1991. 


Quotable 

“|\  EC's  whole  di- 
V  rection  prom¬ 
ises  gnat  thi  ttgs  i  n 
the  fulun,  but  the  key 
word  is  promises. " 

LAVrRENCE  CARIMRELLI 
R.W.JOHNSON 
PHARMACEUTICAL 

Om  DEC’S 

jMvc*  imtitmtss'dat^aaa. 
SmstafyptgtS, 


SYSTEMS  & 
SOFTWARE 

35  Analysts  and  custom¬ 
ers  greet  DEC’S  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  VMS/  Unix  mix 
with  a  blend  of  ^eptidsm  and 
interest 

39  A  Fort  Wayne.  Ind., 
auttKDoCive  plant  strives  to 
maintain  its  reputation  as 
-  one  of  the  most  techm^ogical- 
ly  advanced  in  the  CM 
kingdom. 


PCsA 

WORKSTATIONS 

35  Apple  plans  a  toning  up 
program  for  subsidiary 
Claris'  entry-level  Macin¬ 
tosh  products. 


NETWORKING 

49  Department  stme 
chain  Mervyn's  is  consider¬ 
ing  trading  in  its  Banyan 
Vines  networks  for  IBM's 
LAN  Server. 


MANAGER'S 

JOURNAL 

57  If  the  cbents  won’t  go 
toCieveland:  Law  firm  Jones 
Day  extends  its  network  to 
link  its  worldwide  offices. 


COMPUTER 

INDUSTRY 

139  Chief  Wtftnenhoven 
struggles  to  rescue  NET 
from  its  revenue  mire  —  the 
result  of  inaccurate  sales 
figures. 


INHGRATION 

STRATEGIES 

109  How  to  make  group- 
ware  work  in  your 
organization. 


IN  DEPTH 

1 35  It's  time  for  the  next 
step:  The  management 
information  center.  By  Jim 
Kerr. 
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The  Fifth  Wave 


COMPUTERWORLD 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  A  controversy  over  outsourcing  has 
moved  from  the  boardroom  to  the 
courtroom  in  Nashville.  Employees  at  the 
city’s  quasi-public  electric  utility  have  sued 
the  utility’s  board  to  prevent  its  intended 
outsourcing  of  information  systems  to  a 
Memphis-based  services  firm.  Although  the 
vendor  plans  to  hire  the  43  IS  employees,  the 
suit  claims  they  should  be  free  to  apply  for 
non-IS  municipal  jobs  and  are  unfairly  losing 
seniority  status.  Page  1. 

■  Image  processing  technology  is  pro¬ 
ducing  big  benefits  in  both  time  and  space 
savings  for  early  adopters  —  but  those  bene¬ 
fits  don’t  come  without  effort  and  expense. 
Document  conversion  and  indexing  can  be 
costly  and  lengthy.  Many  users  say  they  wor¬ 
ry  that  today’s  imaging  technology  won’t  be 
adaptable  to  future  broader-based  applica¬ 
tions.  Still,  compames  that  have  taken  the 
first  step  are  loud  in  their  praises,  and  many 
organizations  are  poised  on  the  brink  of  in¬ 
vestment.  Special  Report,  page  65. 

■  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  will  be  iu  long-awsited  Personal 

an  object-oriented  pro-  Sy8tem/2  file  servers.  The 
granuning  environment,  servers  will  mean  new  com¬ 
an  IBM  official  confirmed.  Al-  petition  for  the  Compaq  Sys- 
though  the  full  adaptation  to  tempro.  which  has  had  a 
object-oriented  methods  will  sometimes  rocky  but  general- 
reportedly  take  years  to  com-  ly  successful  year  on  the  mar- 
plete.  IBM  is  expected  to  ket.  At  least  one  user,  Gibson 
showcase  its  initial  results  Greetings  in  Cipcinnati,  has 
sometime  in  the  first  half  (A  opted  for  the  PS/2  instead 
1991. Page  1.  now  that  it  is  available. 

Pages  1  and  152. 

■  Hourly  wage  computer 

programmers  will  be  ex-  ■  Rapid  grotrth  in  the  bio- 
empt  from  overtime  pay,  technology  industry  isn’t 
according  to  an  obscure  regu-  translating  into  more  jobs  for 
lation  passed  by  Congress  last  IS  pnrfessionals.  Biotech 
week.  The  exemption,  which  companies  are  still  concen- 
will  be  applicable  to  techni-  trat^  on  research  rather 
dans  who  make  at  least  $25  than  on  the  (voduction  and 
per  hour,  was  supported  by  customer  service  areas  that 
tbe  software,  services  and  drive  the  need  for  systems, 
consulting  industries.  Page  Page  135. 

1. 

■  Trammg  isn't  just  for 

■  The  venerable  Series/ 1  tratnerx  anymore.  Manag- 
minicomputer  will  no  long-  ers  are  being  asked  for  more 
er  be  sold  by  IBM,  although  inp^  to  ensure  that  the  best 
support  will  continue  for  at  traini^  is  being  delivered  to 
least  five  years.  Tbe  an-  the  right  peopte  at  tbe  right 
nouncement,  which  was  made  time.Pegel47. 

to  members  of  Conunon,  the 

IBM  midrange  user  group,  BOii-aite  this  week:  b 
was  attributed  to  the  success  Mf^ett  Field,  Calif..  NASA’s 
of  the  RISC  System/6000,  test  bed  for  emerging  tech- 
Pagel53.  oologies  is  attempting  to  re¬ 

write  its  aerodynamic  Simula- 

■  IS  executives  said  they  tioo  software  every  three 

perceive  a  "leadership  years  using  Sibcoo  Graphics’ 
gap"  in  their  axnpanies  on  workstations.  Page  37.  Sys- 
key  IS  issues,  according  to  an  terns  revamps  are  also  tal^g 
Andersen  Consulting  survey,  place  at  the  Fort  R^yne,  Ind.- 
On  nearly  a  dozen  »sues  that  based  General  Motors  truck 
IS  executives  said  they  con-  and  bus  asaemUy  line,  where 
sider  to  be  important,  they  Electronic  Data  Systems  has 
rated  their  organizations  as  recently  installed  a  problem 
not  doing  an  elective  job. '  'frkAfinj  qfStbfd  khB  tns^- 
Page57.  tioo  feedb^  application  as 

part  of  General  Motors'  quah- 

■  IBM  rolled  out  both  its  ty  asaurance  program,  ^ge 
new  version  of  OS/2  and  29. 
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Automate  ^bur  Data  Centa: 

Administration  And 
S(±€  ProHernsYru  Da± 
Even  Know’feu  Have 


Managing  a  data  center  has  never  been  more 
complex. 

Today’s  manager  must  now  provide  cost- 
effective  solutions  that  address  not  only  tradition¬ 
al  challenges  such  as  planning,  production,  and  . 
personnel  but  also  problem/change  management 
and  control  of  hardware/software  inventories. 

You  can  attempt  to  do  it  all  separately  or 
manually. 

Or  you  can  do  it  right  with  CA-UNIPACKVDCA. 


CAVNIPACKJDCA 

provides  the  most  comprenensive.  integntted 
approach  to  data  center  administration. 

It's  an  automated  approach  that  integrates  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration  including: 
inventory  control,  financial  analysis, 
problem/change  management  and  configuration 
management. 

By  sharing  an  on-line  database,  the  proven 
components  of  CA-UNIPACK/DCA  help  you 
produce  instant  and  accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the  impact  of  network 
failures.  Produce  currentinventory  reports. 
Provide  consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and  PC’s.  Cut  your 
vendor  reconciliation  time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contraas.  And  do  many  other 
administrative  tasks  that  manual,  error-prone 
methods  simply  cannot  handle. 

- And  now,  wi^  our  Computing 

Architecture  For  The  90s. 
CA-UNIPACK/DCA  can  deliver 
even  higher  levels  of  integration 
and  provide  total  data  center 
automation  by  working  seam- 
CA'sComputing  lessly  with  Other  CA-UNIPACKS 
MchitKtureFor  automate  Production. 

storage,  security  and 

value  of  every  CA  Performance  Management. 
software  solution.  For  more  information  on 

CA-UNIPACK/DCA  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
administrative  tasks  you  ever  do. 

And 
the  most 
productive. 


CA9()s 


(aOMPUTER 

ASSOCIATES 


&  1990  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.. 
711  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City  NY  0530-4787. 
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Lotus  scoops  Samoa  for  $65M 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CWSTtfF 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Lotus 
Developcneht  Corp-  dearly 
to  get  its  foot  in  tbe  door  of  the 
emergug  WomIows  word  pro> 
cessing  marto ,  coughing  up  $65 
mUhon  under  a  definitive  agree¬ 
ment  to  acquire  struggling  At¬ 
lanta-based  Samoa  Carp. 

While  across  tbe  coumiy  in 
Redmond.  Wnh.,  Mcrosoft 
Corp.  was  celebratiag  tbe  first 
anniversary  of  Word  for  Win¬ 
dows.  Lotus  Chatrman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Jim  Mann  left 
oodoubtheplaftsan  “extremely 
aggressive"  run  at  tbe  Windows 
word  processing  market. 

Tbe  deal  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  year's  end.  Esd- 
nates  that  it  wiD  cost  Lotus 
more  than  four  times  Samoa's 
revenue  run  rate  have  raised 
eyebrows.  Samoa. posted  a  net 
inconne  of  $145,000  for  tbe 
quarter  ended  Sept  30  and  has 
suffered  a  loss  of  $1 .2  millioo  for 
tbe  nine  months  ended  Sept  30. 

Samna.  producer  of  Ami  word 
processing  products,  has  a  reh- 
tivdy  smaO  share  of  tbe  personal 


Buying  in 

The  ac^isition  of  Samna  wili  gist  Lotus  a  tiny  foothold  in  the  PC  word 
pncesang  marhet 
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computer  word  processing  mar¬ 
ket  (see  chart)  but  has  reported¬ 
ly  captured  15%  to  20%  of  tbe 
market  for  Windows  word  pro¬ 
cessing  applications. 

Tbe  acquisitioo  caught  the  in¬ 
dustry  off  guard  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Some  had  expected 
Lotus  to  purdiase  databa^  ven¬ 
dor  Syb^.  Inc.,  in  which  H 
bolds  a  17%  stake:  additionally, 
Lotus  has  bad  a  tight  relation¬ 
ship  with  WordPerfect  Corp. 

Lotus  and  WordPerfect  have 
shared  technology  and  have 


promised  to  align  their  user  in¬ 
terfaces  and  improve  interoper- 
abiiity  between  their  products. 

WordPerfect  Vice-President 
W.  E.  Pete  fttersen  said  Word- 
perfect  is  not  for  sale.  “Lotus 
may  have  wanted  a  date,  but 
they  never  came  out  and  asked 
us,"  be  said,  adding  that  the  two 
firms  have  never  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  merging.  While  Manzi 
expects  to  compete  with  Word- 
perfect.  Petersen  said,  ‘1’U  save 
my  paranma  for  Microsoft” 

Last  spring.  Lotus  scrapped  a 


merger  attempt  via  a  stock  swap 
with  Novell.  Inc.,  after  being 
frustrated  by  demands  ioi  equal 
board  representation. 

This  time  around,  Lotus  went 
for  the  straight  cash  deal.  This 
could  create  a  loss  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  which  was  expected  to 
show  improvement  over  the  last 
two  disappoiitfing  quarters,  but 
Wall  Street  seems  unconcerned. 

Samna  became  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  and  received 
no  seats  on  the  board.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  Geor^.  but 
its  logo  will  be  reiriaced  by  Lo¬ 
tus’.  Samna  Prestdent  Said  Mo- 
hammadioun  will  report  to  Frank 
King,  Lotus'  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  business  groupsoftware. 

What  Lotus  gets  for  its  in¬ 
vestment  is  an  already  shipping 
addition  to  a  planned  suite  of 
Windows  products,  a  shot  at 
grabbing  share  in  the  seaxid 
generation  of  the  word  process¬ 
ing  market  and  ammunition  to 
toss  at  critics  who  complain  Lo¬ 
tus  is  too  reliant  on  one  product. 

"We  stacked  up  the  purchase 
price  against  the  size  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity,  which  is  to 
participate  as  a  major  player  in 
what  will  be.  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future,  a  billioo-dollar  mar¬ 
ket.’’  said  R(^)ert  Scbechter,  Lo¬ 
tus’  vice-president  of  finance. 


CERTs  unite  to  combat 
viruses,  deter  hackers 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eWSTAFT 


GAITHERSBURG.  Md.  —  A 
group  cf  aboiU  11  organizations 
plans  to  announce  tbe  formation 
of  a  Computer  Emergency  Re- 
spockse  Team  (CERT)  with  an 
ioieniational  fiavor  next  week. 

CERTs  have  ^>ning  up 
around  the  world  in  recent  years 
to  cope  with  computer  viruses, 
-devdop  aikd  distribute  software 
patches  for  security  loopholes 
and  collaborate  on  other  com¬ 
puter  security-rdated  issues. 
The  new  group,  which  is  to  be 
ratlxt  CERT  Sys^.  would  co¬ 
ordinate  tbe  activities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  CERTs  during  computer- 
related  emergencies  with  inter¬ 
national  scope. 

The  charter  members  consist 
of  governmea  agencies,  re- 
seardi  laboratohes  and  vendors, 
both  here  and  abroad,  including 
CERTs  at  Cvne^  MeOoa  Uni- 
versrty  and  in  France,  Canada 
and  Australia,  as  we£  as  at 
NASA.  Lawrence  Livermore 
Lalnratories  and  IBM.  among 
other  vendors. 

Tbe  notion  of  an  international 
CERT  arose  during  an  emergen¬ 
cy  meeting  convened  to  combat 
the  "No  Nukes’’  worm  that 
wnggled  its  way  into  the  Space 
Physics  Analysis  Network 
(SPAN)  operated  by  NASA  in 
October  1989,  said  Ron  Tencati. 


SR\N  security  manager.  Securi¬ 
ty  experts  suspect  that  tbe 
worm  was  launched  from  France 
and  entered  NASA’s  network 
and  the  Decnet  Internet  via  the 
&iropean  E-SPAN. 

Helping  to  combat  tins  and 
other  forms  of  high-tech  tan^r- 
ing  that  crosses  international 
boundaries  wiU  be  one  of  tbe  mis- 
sioos  of  CERT  System.  Tencati 
sail  'Trying  to  proeecuK  a 
hacker  in  a  remote  country  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.’’  he  said.  Many 
countries  do  not  have  clear  laws 
prohibiting  illegal  computer  en¬ 
try.  and  taw  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  here  and  abroad  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  become  embroiled  in 
what  amounts  to  an  “interna¬ 
tional  incident”  to  arrest  a  kne 
hadter,  Tencati 

“The  hackers  are  untouch¬ 
able,  and  they  know  that.”  Ten¬ 
cati  added. 

The  organizatioo  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  arsl  is  headquartered 
here,  at  least  for  now,  Tencati 
said.  Tbe  headquarters  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  every  two  years 
with  tbe  election  of  a  secretary, 
who  win  be  charged  with  over¬ 
seeing  CERT  System  activities. 
Tbe  first  secretary  wiD  probably 
be  Dennis  Steinauer,  manager  of 
computer  security  management 
and  evaluation  at  NIST,  Tencati 
said. 


Steinauer  did  not  return  calls 
seeking  comment. 

CERT  System  will  in  some 
ways  be  patterned  after  the 
CERT  at  Carne^  Mellon’s 
Software  Engineering  Institute. 
'This  CERT,  which  b  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
set  up  in  November  1 988  follow¬ 
ing  tbe  infamous  worm  attack 
that  crippled  thousands  of  com¬ 
puters  on  the  Internet. 


Even  then,  it  was  apparent 
that  several  CERTs  would  be 
needed,  said  Richard  I¥thia, 
CERT  coordinator  at  C^arnegie 
Mellon’s  SEI.  "There  are  differ¬ 
ent  communities  of  ccmiputing, 
and  each  has  a  unique  set  tA  cul¬ 
tures,  pdides,  procedures.” 
Pethia  said.  "To  have  a  single  or¬ 
ganization  responsible  to  all  of 
these  computing  communities 
dk)  not  make  sense.” 


CORRECTION 

(Computer  Professionab  for  Social  Responsibility  decided  just  before 
press  time  for  the  OcL  29  issue  that  it  would  not  consider  layoffs  de- 
^te  difficult  budget  times. 

Maximum  Strategy  C^rp.  in  San  Jose,  (^..  was  incorrectly  referred 
to  in  the  Oct.  15  issue  as  Maximum  Strategies  (^orp. 

Tbecfaart  on  page6(CW.  Oct.  22)  was  incorrectly  labeled.  Under  ac- 
rounttpg  software,  it  should  read  Computer  Associates  9.6%,  Oracle 
2.8%  and  Ross  Systems  2.3%. 

The  chart  accompanying  a  story  on  Wang  Laboratories,  Ioc.’s  first- 
quarter  profits  [CW.  Oct.  29)  did  not  include  the  firm’s  first-quarter 
results,  and  tbe  caption  failed  to  reflect  that  Wang  had  posted  a  prof¬ 
it  The  correct  version  b  printed  below. 
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The  Plx>blem  With 
Buying  Software  Rom 
A  Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^arefrom  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer -mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACZLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


NEWS 


DEC  rains  on  Oracle’s  parade 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 
cwtTArr 


BOSTON  —  OigiUl  Equ!p»npnt 
Corp.  hopes  to  blow  away  the 
ckudB  hanging  over  its  own 
ROB/VMS  relational  database 
manageraem  software  today  and 
rain  on  Oracle  Systems  Corp.*8 
parade.  Archrival  IBM  may  oo> 
tke  a  few  sprinkles  as  weU. 

DEC  is  expected  to  announce 
new  toob  aixl  expanded  func- 
tiotts  for  RI^.  amoog  them  the 
capability  for  users  to  transpar- 
ently  access  both  Oracle's 
RIKIMS  and  Bat  files  under 
DEC'S  own  RMS  file  manag^ 
ment  S3rs(em.  The  company  is 
abo  expected  to  speO  out  —  for 
(he  fir^  time  —  its  long-term 
database  pians. 

DEC  officials  last  week  con¬ 
firmed  the  details  of  a  massive 
strategic  push  to  enable  taers  to 
interoperate  among  third-party 
databases  —  a  directioo  that  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  said  gives  the 
Maynard.  Mass.*based  vendor  a 


notable  jump  on  IBM. 

"This  announcement  is  an  im¬ 
portant  move  for  DEC  in  sup¬ 
porting  a  connection  between 
different  databases  —  not  jiot 
separate  [DEC  databases)  but 
ones  from  different  veodm," 
said  Bob  Herwick.  an  analyst  at 
Hambrecht  &  Qu^.  Izk:.  in  San 
FrancBco.  "That  certainly  is  a 
very  important  step  in  that  di- 
rectkM)  and  one  where  DEC  is 
way  ahead  of  IBM." 

PEC's  plan  hinges  on  several 
alliances  with  third-party  data¬ 
base  tool  vendors  and  systems 
integrators. 

Third-party  vendor  Smart- 
star  Corp.  confirmed  last  week 
that  it  wiU  announce  data  con¬ 
version  and  migration  tools  for 
users  ‘ 'looking  for  the  road  out  of 
Oracle  and  into  RD6."  a  ^okes- 
mao  said.  Additional  database 
conversion  tools  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sunnyvale,  Calif.- 
based  Trtfox.  whicfa  converts  ap¬ 
plications  written  in  Oracle's 
SQL  Forms  and  SQL  RPT  to  its 


Close  relatioiis 
DEComdOmeU  ewe  tip  tke 
Horn's  sterr  of  the  VAX 
niationai  DBMS  market 


itmKr  L.inpuirr  Iniplk^  m  r 

own  RDB-compatible  tool  set. 

Next  month.  DEC  will  release 
an  object-oriented  application 
devdopment  environment  called 
Trellb,  used  in-house  at  DEC 
since  1985  fm-  constructing 
comidex  database  applications 
on  \^S  and  Ultra.  OEC’s  own 
version  of  Unix.  For  RDB  users 
who  want  to  integrate  object-ori¬ 
ented  techndogy,  DEC  will  also 
provide  Objectivity/DB  for  VMS 


andUltrix. 

Objectivity/DB  on  the  DEC 
platform  is  the  result  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  announced  in  August  be¬ 
tween  DEC  and  Objectivity.  Inc 
in  Menlo  I^rk.  Calif.  The  object- 
oriented  database  is  already  pop¬ 
ular  on  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
workstations. 

"DEC'S  whde  directiott 
promises  great  things  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  but  the  key  wttrd  is  prom¬ 
ises.''  said  Lawrence  Cardarelli. 
an  mformation  spedaUst  at  R.W. 
Johnson  Pharmaceutical  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  Raritan,  NJ., 
the  cbnical  research  arm  of  the 
Johnson  &  Johnson  operating 
companies. 

Cardardli,  who  had  been 
briefed  on  the  software  an¬ 
nouncements,  said  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  scope  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  products.  R.W. 
Johnson  is  standardized  on  Ora¬ 
cle's  RDBMS,  but  devdopers 
there  would  like  to  interoperate 
among  other  DBMSs  in  use 
throughout  the  firm,  he  sakL 

"We  would  like  transparent 
access  to  numerous  sites  aind  the 
ability  to  optimize  our  databases 
and  minimize  traffic  on  the  net¬ 


work,"  Cardarelli  explained. 

As  part  of  its  Network  Appli- 
catkms  Support  (NAS)  services. 
DEC  is  expected  to  introduce  an 
"information  network"  that  in¬ 
tegrates  database  capability 
such  as  SQL  into  NAS.  Analysts 
said  that  wiU  enaUe  users  to  cre¬ 
ate  distributable  appiscations  for 
mullivendor  environments. 

IBM  has  been  tackling  dis¬ 
tributed  databases  for  years  and 
now  (eovides  some  capabilities 
to  allw  mainframe  databases  to 
talk.  That  functioo  is  limited, 
however,  in  that  one  DB2  data¬ 
base  can  communicate  with  an¬ 
other  DB2  database  but  not  with 
other  IBM  relational  systems. 

"DEC’S  longtime  strategy  for 
distributed  RDB  is  pretty  excit¬ 
ing,  but  you  can’t  buy  it  yet." 
said  Bill  Wood,  assistant  director 
of  scientific  computing  at 
Smithkhne  Beecham  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia. 

"Being  able  to  migrate  appli¬ 
cations  away  from  Chade  rould 
provide  users  with  a  lot  of  flexi¬ 
bility,  espectaOy  in  pridiig," 
Wood  ad(M.  "If  you  want  to  stay 
with  Orade.  you  can  apply  a  lot 
of  pressure." 


IBM 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

adopt  ths  approadi  wiU  be  of  an 
enormous  magnitude,"  said 
Greg  Boone,  president  of  Case 
Research.  Inc.  "Computer-aided 
software  engineering  is  what  a 
lot  of  people  are  doing  now.  and 
tlwy  are  having  trm^  with  it 
(Object-oriented  programming] 
is  just  an  enormous,  enormous 
shift  from  that." 

While  IBM  has  announced  de¬ 
velopment  agreements  with  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  language  compa¬ 
nies  in  recent  weeks,  it  has  yet  to 
publicly  qiell  out  its  pl^  f(w  this 
technology,  vduch  has  become 
one  of  the  hottest  software  top¬ 
ics  of  the  year. 

"We’ve  wanted  them  to  part 
the  kimono  a  bit  more  on  this  so 
we  can  understand  where  they 


are  headed,"  said  David  Moore, 
a  senior  vice-president  at  Mellon 
Bank  in  Pittsburgh. 

Object-oriented  program¬ 
ming  (OOP)  is  radically  different 
ftoro  today's  software  develop¬ 
ment  procedures.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  key  benefit  of  reusable 
code,  which  cuts  down  on  both 
development  and  maintenance 
time  (see  story  below). 

AccOTding  to  Reeves,  the 
company  has  several  object-ori¬ 
ented  ^orts  under  way.  For 
starters,  IBM  is  becoming  a  big 
user  of  OOP,  Reeves  said.  He 
confirmed  that  ffiM  in  Denmaric 
used  Smalltalk  to  develop  its  own 
version  of  Officeviskm.  U.S.  de¬ 
velopers  of  Officevision  have 
also  "done  a  great  deal  of  work" 
with  Smalltalk.  Reeves  said. 

Versioos  of  Smalltalk,  wtiKh 
was  originally  developed  at  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.  in  the  1970s.  are  mar¬ 


{  Wait’n’see 

While  some  IS  executives  contacted  last  week  said  they  are  in  a 
waff-md-see  mode  when  it  comes  to  object-oriented  technol¬ 
ogy.  one  IS  shop  is  running  a  customer  infarmatioo  system 
)  bolt  with  object-oriented  concepts. 

Etfter  tiBs  year.  The  Brotridyn  Union  Gas  Co.  went  live 
I  with  its  Customer-Related  Infarmatioo  System,  which  was 
written  in  PL/1  but  uses  object-oriented  tedmiiiues,  accardmg 
to  WSham  Penudo,  vice-president  of  IS.  Feraudo  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  DO  choice  but  to  apply  object-oriented  teduoques  to 
PL/1,  because  there  is  no  mainfraxne-based  object-oriented 
language. 

Thekystem.  iritich  took  2Vi  years  to  budd.  runs  on  an  IBM 
3090  and  is  made  up  of  900.000  lioes  of  code,  h  replaced  an 
outdated  system  coosistmg  of  1.5  million  lines  of  code.  Feraudo 

■airf 

He  said  the  major  benefit  SO  ^  is  the  ease  with  which  modi- 
ficatiotts  can  be  made  to  the  system.  "We’re  down  from  200 
people  who  built  the  system  to  12  people  mainfainmg  it,**  he 
said. 


keted  by  at  least  two  companies. ' 
including  F^cplace  Systems  and 
Digitalk.  Inc.,  both  of  which  re¬ 
cently  inked  licensing  and  devel¬ 
opment  agreements  with  IBM. 

"The  technology  will  be  used 
all  over  IBM."  Reeves  said. 
"Not  asa  po&cy.  but  because  it  is 
sousdul." 

Mawth»9  thw  9oal 

(^n'haps  most  challenging  will  be 
the  goal  for  AD/Cycle.  As  this  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  outlined  today,  it 
provides  increased  productivity 
for  traditional  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  A  move  to  object-orient¬ 
ed  methods,  therefore,  will  re¬ 
quire  extensions  and  changes 
across  virtually  all  of  AD/Cycle's 
components,  including  the  key 
piece:  its  information  model. 

Reeves  said  IBM  will  take  on 


the  easiest  aspect  of  this  task 
first  by  announcing  support  of 
object-oriented  languages,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Smalltalk,  in  the 
first  half  of  1 991 .  Today,  AD/Cy- 
cle  is  designed  to  support  the 
Systems  Application  Architec¬ 
ture  languages,  such  as  Coboi. 

"It  is  safe  to  assume  that  one 
of  the  first  things  we  will  do  is  in¬ 
troduce  OOP  within  AD/Cycle," 
Reeves  said.  "The  first  thing  will 
be  the  languages,  and  of  course, 
SmaDtaik  will  be  one." 

Starting  next  year,  IBM  will 
take  on  the  far  more  difficult  job 
of  adopting  object-oriented  ap¬ 
proaches  and  methods  for  AD/ 
Cycle.  Reeves  said  IBM  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  Repository  Manager  In¬ 
formation  Model,  wduch  current¬ 
ly  uses  an  entity-relationship 
approach  of  representing  data, 


to  accommodate  objects.  IBM 
will  simultaneously  be  working 
with  its  AD/Cycle  business  part¬ 
ners  to  expand  the  design  and 
modeling  tools  into  the  object- 
oriented  worid,  Reeves  said. 

"I  don't  believe  the  current 
AD/Cycle  technology  is  directed 
only  at  procedural  languages," 
be  said.  "If  the  inethodolo^es 
were  adjusted,  the  benefits  of 
(X)P  co^  move  across  the  life 
cycle.  That’s  exactly  our  ap¬ 
proach," 

In  the  meantime,  ffiM  said  it 
intends  to  bring  ob^-oriented 
capabilities  to  existing 
RDBMSs,  although  no  time 
ftame  was  provided.  Reeves  sak) 
IBM  has  not  ruled  out  devek^ 
ing  a  new  object-oriented  DBMS 
but  win  work  with  this  add-on  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  near  term. 


Object  orientation  brings 
a  new  (iimension  into  play 


For  many  of  today's  program¬ 
mers,  a  move  to  CXJP  would  be 
stepping  intoa  new  dimension. 

OOP  requires  a  programmer 
to  isolate  data  and  related  pro¬ 
cesses.  Together,  they  make  up 
a  single  object.  Programs 
come  a  collection  of  objects  that 
swap  messages  between  one  an¬ 
other  to  trigger  events. 

"With  traditional  languages, 
the  sequence  of  events  is  driven 
by  the  program,"  said  Jeff  Tash, 
presk)^  of  Database  Decisions 
in  Newton,  Mass.  "The  user  re¬ 
acts  to  the  program.  With  object- 
merited  programs,  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  tbe  user." 

A  key  benefit  is  the  reusabi¬ 
lity  of  objects.  Dnce  one  Is  creat¬ 


ed  and  accepted,  a  programmer 
would  have  an  error-ftee  capsule 
of  code  that  can  be  reused.  Not 
only  would  that  reduce  develop¬ 
ment  time,  but  it  would  also  cut 
down  on  maintenance. 

While  (X)P  is  hardly  new  —  it 
was  created  at  Xerox  Ccxp.  in 
the  197()s —  it  has  remained  on 
the  outer  edges  of  information 
systems  until  recently.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  it  is  catching  tbe  attention 
of  mainstream  IS  executives, 
many  of  whom  are  overseeing 
task  forces  or  pilot  projects. 

OOP  has  been  er^rsed  by 
major  vendors,  and  it  is  well  suit¬ 
ed  for  programming  graphical 
user  intulaces. 

ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


The  object  of  the  game 
Object-oriented  programming  relies 
on  ntUmng  rensobU  data  octets  A>r 
nete  but  rioted  dtftnitions 
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DEC  stands  behind  long-term 
strategy;  no  ‘layoffs’  planned 


BYNELLMARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  The  oation’s  recession  and 
the  company's  battered  stock  notwth- 
standing.  Distal  Equipment  Corp.  ^ans 
no  layofis,  DEC  Present  Kenneth  H.  (M- 
sen  told  stockholders  at  the  6rm's  annual 
meeting  last  week. 

However,  as  he  made  clear  in  answers 
to  persistent  questions  from  the  floor,  we 
can  expect  to  see'  DEC  try  any  measure 


short  of  “dld^a^tioned.  ptnk-shp-andHMt- 
the-door  layoffs”  in  its  attempts  to  coro* 
promise  between  its  staunch  tradition  0( 
humane  treatment  of  employees  and  the 
dire  need  to  reduce  expenses. 

*‘We  never  say  ttet  we'U  keep  the 
same  people  forever,  whether  we  need 
them  or  not,”  Olsen  said.  "We  try  to  avoid 
layoffs  —  but  we  always  make  a<hust> 
ments.” 

Olsen  conceded  that  precarious  eco> 
nomk  conditions  across  tte  U.S.  and  par> 


tkndariy  in  the  conqany’s  headquarters 
state  of  Massachusetts  are  imdercutting 
the  effectiv^iess  of  DEC’S  vohmtary  re* 
tirement  and  attritioo  strategy.  More¬ 
over,  he  added,  "We  never  have  said  we 
won’t  have  layoffs,  just  that  we  want  to 
avoid  them.  Never  say  never  about  any¬ 
thing.” 

Stand  thwlr  ground 

Throu^Mxit  hh  address  to  shareholders, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  DEC  trounced  during  the  past 
four  difficult  quarters.  Olsen  repeatedly 
emphasized  long-term  strategy  rather 
than  short-term  reaction  to  market 
swings  as  the  key  to  DEC’S  strength. 
"These  strategies  are  what  make  this 
company  udiat  it  is.  and  we  won’t  back 


down,”  Olsen  said. 

Among  the  long-term  strategies  to 
vdikh  DEC  wfll  adhere,  be  said,  are  the 
following: 

•  An  increased  emphasis  on  —  and  auton¬ 
omy  for  —  the  targeted  business  units 
into  which  the  6rro  has  been  divided. 

•  A  more  aggressive  assaidt  on  computer 
leasing,  inchiding  posable  use  of  some  of 
DECs  rich  cash  reserves  for  lease  financ¬ 
ing. 

•  An  in^dacable  resolve  not  to  shrink  the 
breadth  of  DEC’S  hardware  or  softwae 
product  lines  or  dimtnish  its  zeal  for  alb- 
ances  in  the  face  of  financial  pressure. 

However,  the  company  does  plan  to 
break  with  one  recent  tradition:  "When 
the  good  times  come  back  around,”  be 
said,  "wewilldedareadividend.” 


Exec  egress 
hits  Ingres 

BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


ALAMEDA,  Calif,  r-  A  raft  of  top  execu¬ 
tives  is  leaving  Ingres  Corp.  just  days  be¬ 
fore  an  anticipated.  200-person  layoff  at 
the  l,200*pers(H)  firm,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  on  Oct  22  by  Ask  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  Ihe 
executives  were  all  invcrfved  in  product 
planning  —  the  type  of  personnel  Ask  ex¬ 
ecutives  had  said  would  be  staying  on. 

Ed  Horst,  director  of  product  manage¬ 
ment,  who  had  been  at  Ingres  for  more 
than  five  years,  is  leaving  to  become  di¬ 
rects  of  product  marketing  af  Servio 
Corp.,  an  object-oriented  database  firm 
also  in  Alam^.  Horst  will  join  Haul  But- 
terworth,  Ingres’  chief  scientist,  who  left 
Ingres  Oct.  5  to  becwne  Servio's  vice- 
preadent  d  engineering.  Mitch  Bishop, 
director  of  Ingres'  Open  Systems  Pro^ 
ucts  Group,  also  resigned  lak  week.  Bish¬ 
op  win  be  director  of  marketing  at  nearby 
Wind  River  Systems,  Inc.  in  Alameda. 

Motachotiges 

As  expected,  Ingres  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  I^ul  Newton  also  left 
Ingres  last  week.  However,  Newton  had 
pubbcly  stated  that  he  would  only  remain 
with  the  firm  until  the  acquisition  by  Ask 
was  complete  [CW,  Sept.  17].  William 
^nartt,  Ingres’  chief  financial  c^cer,  also 
left  last  week. 

Ask  CEO  Sandra  Kurtzig  said  she  had 
hoped  to  retain  most  Ingres  engineers 
and  tecfanolo^ts.  "I  have  often  said  that 
a  software  company's  assets  come  in  the 
building  every  morning  and  walk  out  the 
door  at  night,”  Kurtzig  said  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  Oct.  26.  "Our  human  resources 
department  is  trying  to  put  together  a  re- 
duclion-in-fOTce  package  that  is  viewed  as 
positive  by  the  employees  [who]  stay.We 
are  very  interested  in  the  Ingres  technc4- 
ogy  and  in  moving  it  forward.” 

Across  San  Francisco  Bay  at  Ask/ 
Ingres  competitor  Oracle  Systems  Corp., 
two  top  executives  are  also  leaving  their 
jobs.  Brian  Owens,  vice-president  of  Ora¬ 
cle’s  minicomputer  marketing  grcMip.  has 
resigned  and  will  take  a  senior  manage¬ 
ment  position  at  Legent  Corp. 

And.  in  a  surprise  move,  Chris  Green- 
dale,  vice-presi^nt  of  the  Oracle  USA 
Sales  Division,  was  terminated.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  Greendale's  termination  was 
part  of  a  continimg  consolidation. 


Report  Program...FDRQUERT 


Let  FOmUEm  Pul  Vitiu  Back  ki  Control  of  Ybur  MSD 


With  Automatic  Backup  Racovary  (ABR*): 

■  You  can  identify  inactive  data  and 
archive  it  in  compressed  format  to  both 
disk  and  tape. 


■  ABR  tracks  the  archived  dataset  and 
automatically  and  immediately  recalls  the 
data  set  when  requested  by  a  TSO  user 
or  a  batch  job. 


Youreholcm.  You  can  either  keep  buying  expensive  DASD 
or  put  ABR  in  control  of  your  DA^. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Wong  introdwMs  Unix  boxns 

VtacLabantonea,  be.  tamled  two  UoiX'biMd.  eitiT*bvd 
raitnMr  ncrocoopolers  bat  week.  The  16-utcr  DX 100  aad 
33-aoer  DX200  ire  the  coaoimr's  finl  micros  to  be  precoofi* 
gmtA  ^leqBaly  for  the  Uaci  cummmity  and  ire  priced  at 
I  t8.995and$10,99S.re^iectieefy. 


Aafc  stoddioldnr  ■gjrf  rninctnd 

Alb  Conpuler,  be.  repelediproiy  ^|fat  bjr  independcni 
eeMnr  Jhki  Lemaae  hat  week,  mnouncing  that  a  taDf  of 
■hanhnlrtrrTiHf  ihwlirnirrtr  mainr  ■  arif  rm  thr  hnantrtfrti 
recton.  UffHne.iHkoowniroa8hl3r7MQfal  Aikitock.bad 
latitcMed  the  Aik  tnitif  a  tender  frffv  for  bgrei  Corp. .  which 
■aeiiih  aktawitihiiihiilih  f  iptioviltnT  Orl  n] 


Twfae  eoacol  upgradn  dim 

nnfbwt  Inlrmarinnil  iril  mnniirr  tntliT  thr  hfriT  Tmir~i 
to  popotar  Itocai  prnyimining  Ingoige,  Tbbo  ftaciL  TW- 
bo  Itoal  Venion  6.0  ii  an  ohiecl-orieited  Iwyage  and  wiD 
ipert  aeeeni  aev  feibacs.  ioctoboc  Tbho  ^Uoo,  an  afifibca' 
tiaa  fnaework  that  alowa  profraaoKrt  to  start  from  ge- 
aeric  appfcHion  that  inclndei  wgipoct  for  oreriapping  win- 
dpwa.  pidl  down  wtotowa  and  the  hawling  of  the  mouae.  The 
entoiiced  ijriteni  w3  alao  inckide  a  apnice<M>  derdopagnt 
enrironnenL 


Thn  wrord  on  Word 

tCcroaoft  Carp,  wfl  cwtiwie  to  ahtft  its  lenthng  character* 
baled  qipIcadcBi  to  a  laare  iotiitivc  and  viniaOy  appealing 
aettiBC  today  with  the  ntrodnctni  of  Word  VSerano  5.5  for 
DOS  catena,  the  lileat  feraioo  of  its  popidir  word  proceasog 
appicatioa.  The  apdated  application  wil  adopt  many  of  the 
gaphicalBtoriacefeahgesfoapdiplitooeoft'WmdQwa.OS/2 
and  Apple  Coinpter.  be.  Macintoah  environments,  according 
to  enmfmif  ofBdak,  For  example,  aemal  features  that  coidd 
prevtoaly  be  accemed  solely  6to  the  keyboard  can  now  be  ac- 
ccMed  by  pat-doarn  rnenua  and  pap>up  dialog  boxes. 


OMG  lands  Apple 

I  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  tot  week  became  the  newest  member  of 
the  Olieel  ManegemeA  Group  (OMG),  a  trade  amociatkxi  in- 
tended  to  promote  standards  for  ai9nct>oriented  tedmology. 
With  the  toest  additiao,  the  OldG  has  been  endorsed  by  neeriy 
every  mapor  systems  ato  softwaie  oanpany,  with  the  notable 
exceptioiia  of  IBM  and  Mcrosoft  Corp.,  said  John  Sktx.  the 
group's  fice-president  of  marketing.  Ato  tot  week,  the  groA> 
toned  a  reqo^  far  proposals  for  object  request  broker  tech* 
nofogy.Aoobjectrequestbrokerisakeydeiiientinobject-oTi* 
oted  pro0rains  because  it  fuDctkiw  as  the  primary  message 

I  vehide  between  ohjecta. 


Unisys  fomw  softwam  group 

Unisys  Corp.  formally  announced  its  suftwii  e  subsidiary  tot 
wwek  during  Unix  Eipo,  which  was  bdd  in  New  York.  The 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  called  Ally  Software,  be.,  was  hinted 
at  by  Ud^  tot  sunaner.  However,  the  fanial  name  and  in* 
corporatioo  were  not  announced  until  tot  week.  Aiy  Software, 
which  is  baaed  it  the  parent  company's  Blue  Bell,  1^.  bead* 
qomten,  has  some  59  employees,  21  in  sales  and  marketing 
and38iDengineering.AB  were  drafted  from  Uniays.AByPres- 
i  idat  Richard  e.Goyette  said. 


AST  486  bfMks  $4,000  barriw 

AST  Rcaeircfa.  be.  releaied  a  sroaB-footprinl  btd  Corp. 
1466-baied  microcomputer  tot  week  that  seOs  for  leas  than 
$4,000.  The  AST  Bravo  466/25  ia  baaed  aromid  the  bdoatry 
StMdnd  Architecture  bua,  comes  wdfa  2M  bytes  of  memory 
and  lias  a  footprint  of  1  S.5  in.  by  1 6  in.  b  comes  in  two  modds 
without  a  hard  (hive  that  retal  for  $3,995  each  and  one  with  an 
60M*byte  lord  drive  for  $4,725. 

Mott  news  jktrrtM  on  page  151 


Unisys  users  concerned,  not  panicked 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
ewsTtrr 


NASHVILLE  —  Just  days  after 
Unisys  Corp.  reported  worse- 
thaih^expecled  financial  results 
that  sent  its  stock  sliding  to  an 
all-time  low,  custorrttrs  of  the 
nation's  No.  3  computer  compa¬ 
ny  expressed  concern  but  little 
panic  about  their  vendor’s  re¬ 
cent  drubbing  on  Wall  Street. 

Users  and  Unisys  executives 
at  the  Cube,  Inc.  meeting  last 
week  rallied  behind  the  belea¬ 
guered  firm,  saying  its  technol¬ 
ogy  and  support  were  still  good 
and  claiming  its  recent  financial 
woes  had  been  overplayed  in  the 
press  and  in  the  financial  mar¬ 
kets. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Unisys  re¬ 
ported  a  $356.8  million  for 
the  period,  including  a  $181  mil¬ 
lion  charge  to  reduce  its  75.000 
person  work  force  by  5,000  by 
the  middle  of  next  year  (CW. 
Oct.  29].  Late  last  week.  Unisys 
st(Kk  closed  at  2H. 

Unisys  officials  last  week 
stepped  up  damage  control  at 
the  four-day  meeting  and  vendor 
fair,  which  attracted  more  than 
1.600  people,  nipping  in  the  bud 
analyst  speculation  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  headed  for  a  Chapter 
1 1  reorganuation  or  a  Chapter  7 
bankruptcy. 

“I  b^ve  we  are  more  than 
halfway  though  the  transforma¬ 


tion  of  Unisys."  said  Cyril  Yan- 
souni,  head  of  the  newly  formed 
Computer  Systems  Product 
Group,  tn  his  keynote  address. 
He  said  the  management  team 
had  decided  to  make  hard 
choices  and  focus  on  the  long 
term,  "but  the  stock  market  is 
focusing  on  the  very  short 
term." 

A  number  of  Cube  members 
picked  up  this  theme,  beginning 
with  current  Cube 
Presidem  and  Soft- 
chec,  Inc.  Executive 
Vice-President 
Dean  Sutton,  who 
urged  the  audience 
to  promote  and  sup¬ 
port  their  vendor. 

Cube  is  the  largest  of 
the  two  (fomestic 
Unisys  user  groups; 
the  other.  Use.  Inc., 
claims  about  650  or¬ 
ganizational  mem¬ 
bers. 

"The  recent  panic  on  Wall 
Street  is  ludicrous,  truly  ludi¬ 
crous,"  Sutton  said  in  his  key¬ 
note  address.  Illustrating  Cube’s 
confidence  in  the  company.  Sut¬ 
ton  reported  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  recently  acquired  Un¬ 
isys  stock  ^  "at  an  unbeatable 
price.”  Indeed,  several  individ¬ 
uals  at  Cube  last  week  said  they 
had  bought  Unisys  common 
stock,  which  was  trading  late  last 
week  at  2%. 


"I  bought  some.  1  never  did 
that  before,  and  I’ve  dealt  with 
Unisys  for  15  years.''  said  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Owsinski,  general  manag¬ 
er  at  Virtual  Soft.  Inc.,  a  comput¬ 
er  products  and  service  company 
in  Rochester  Hills,  Mich. 

Lots  of  techndogy  companies 
have  had  a  bad  year,  "[but)  they 
are  not  being  painted  similarly." 
said  Erk  Thomas,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  services 
at  John  C.  Lincoln 
Mortal  and  Health 
Center  in  Phoenix. 
"This  is  still  a  $9  bil¬ 
lion  to  $10  billion 
company."  he  add¬ 
ed.  "You  can’t  lose 
sight  of  that" 

Unisys  is  not  ex¬ 
periencing  a  liquidity 
shortage,  said  Yan- 
souni,  referring  to 
the  $1.25  billion  in 
revolving  credit  that 
Unisys  has  access  to  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1993. 

For  other  Cube  attendees, 
however,  Unisys's  recent  finan¬ 
cial  trotfoles  have  reopened  old 
complaints  dating  back  to  1986, 
when  Unisys  was  formed  in  the 
complex  merger  of  ^rry  Corp. 
and  Burrou^  Corp. 

"I  hated  to  see  the  merger.  It 
was  like  mudi^  apples  and  or¬ 
anges,"  said  an  IS  executive  at  a 
Pennsylvania  utility,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named 


Unisys'  Yofiaowni 

looks  to  long  term 


IBM  pays  up  on  patent 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

CW  STAFF 

BOCA  RATON,  Fla.  —  IBM  last 
week  agreed  to  pay  royalties  to 
Rodime  PLC,  settling  a  three- 
year  charge  that  it  had  trampled 
on  the  struggling  Scottish  manu¬ 
facturer's  3V^in.  di^  drive  tech¬ 
nology  rights. 

For  IBM  and  Rodime.  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  subsequent  cross-li¬ 
censing  agreements  put  an  end 
to  expensive  legal  sldrmishing. 
For  (^er  firms  in  the  3'/^‘in. 
drive  market,  however,  it  means 
that  the  season  of  lawyers  and  li¬ 
censes  b  just  about  to  begin.  For 
users,  analysts  said,  it  is  likely  to 
mean  a  price  hike  for  3^-in. 
drives. 

"We  definitely  plan  to  pursue 
a  licensing  program  with  the  rest 
of  the  3W-in.  industry."  said  Ro¬ 
dime  Chief  Financial  Officer  Jay 
Sweat.  A  suit  against  S'/^-in. 
market  leader  Cormer  Peripher¬ 
als,  Inc.,  which  had  been  stayed 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  IBM 
case,  wiU  return  to  the  front 
burner.  Sweat  said. 

Terms  of  the  IBM/Rodime 
accord  were  not  released.  How¬ 
ever,  John  Altmiller.  an  attorney 
at  the  intellectual  fvoperty  law 
firm  of  Kenyon  &  Krayon,  which 
represented  the  Scottish  con¬ 
tender,  said  that  "the  majority  of 


3’A-in.  drives  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  do  infringe  claims  of  the  Ro¬ 
dime  patems." 

The  list  of  firms  likely  to  get 
the  first  invitatiems  to  negotiate 
with  Rodime  include  Cormer, 
Quantum,  Inc.  and  Maxtor  Corp. 

Harvey  Allison,  an  analyst  at 
Alex.  Brown  &  Sons.  Inc.,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  successful  chal¬ 
lenge  to  IBM  may  be  a  short¬ 
lived  victory  for  Rodime.  “It’s 


incoiKeivable  that  they  could  le¬ 
verage  this  win  into  competitive 
advantage  before  the  maricet 
moves  to  2VY-in.  drives,"  he  said. 

IBM’s  agreement  to  pay  li¬ 
cense  fees  to  R<xlime  surprised 
observers,  according  to  Jean 
Orr.  an  analyst  at  Labe.  Simpson 
&  Co.,  who  said  Rodime’s  pat¬ 
ents  had  been  considered  to  be 
much  too  broad  to  be  enforced. 
However.  ^  added,  “experi¬ 
ence  teUs  us  that  IBM  do»n’t 
[make  concessions]  like  this 
without  a  very  good  reason." 


EDS  cans  System  One  deal 


HOUSTON  —  A  partne^ 
that  promised  to  add  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $350  million  to  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.’s  (EDS)  cof¬ 
fers  was  suddenly  scuttled  last 
week  in  the  wake  of  a  legal  chal¬ 
lenge  from  IBM  Credit  Corp. 

acc). 

In  a  j(Hnt  announcement  is¬ 
sued  on  Friday  afternoon,  EDS 
and  Continental  Airlines  said 
they  will  modify  the  deal  that 
originally  would  have  given  EDS 
a  50%  stake  in  Continental's 
System  One  airline  reservations 
system  as  well  as  an  outsourcing 
contract  with  System  One.  Coo- 
tinental  and  ^tem  Airlines. 
The  new  deal,  they  said,  could  fo¬ 
cus  on  joint  marketing  and  facili¬ 
ties  management. 


Details  as  to  vdtat  blew  the 
EDS/Cootinental  deal  out  of  the 
air  were  in  short  supply  as  the 
week  closed  An  K^C  spokes¬ 
woman  confirmed  that  the  firm 
had  filed  a  lawsuit  against  EDS 
and  C(mtinental  earlier  last  week 
but  refused  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  the  suit  was  baslKl. 

A  hearing  on  the  ICC  action, 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  was 
called  off  when  it  appeared  that 
the  the  deal  was  off.  According 
to  the  ICC  spokeswoman,  "it's 
history." 

E£^  and  Continental,  in  the 
prepared  statement,  also  died 
"the  fuel  crisis  facing  the  airline 
industry"  as  a  reason  for  modify¬ 
ing  the  pact. 
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Hard  Data^. 
HaitlSell 


Oracle’s  new  seminar  series  generates  real-world  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  data  management  problems. 


The  problem  with  most  seminars  is 
the  “solutions”.  Slick  sales  messages 
designed  more  to  pitch  products  than 
solve  problems. 

Oracle’s  new  Technology  Seminars, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  hard  sell  by 
addressing  the  hard  issues.  Issues  identi¬ 
fied  in  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
customers,  industry  consultants  and 
Oracle’s  own  technology  partners.  Topics 
representing  the  major  technological 
challenges  facing  customers  in  the  90 ’s. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  “Strategic 
Decisions  for  Information  Management”, 
a  comprehensive  overview  of 
key  information  management 
issues  and  how  relational  tech¬ 
nology  can  address  them. 

The  four  topics  covered  are: 
reducing  application  develop¬ 
ment  backlogs,  ensuring  that 
critical  applications  perform 
to  their  maximum  potential, 
sharing  data  across  multiple 
heterogeneous  systems,  and 
keeping  end-users  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


This  overview  is  comple- 
mented  by  issue-specific 
forums  that  fully  define 
and  explore  single 
topics.  From  CASE 
technology  to  delivering 
the  promise  of  S  AA  in 
the  VM  environment. 

Each  seminar  features  a 
multi-media  presentation 
containing  technical  demon¬ 
strations,  examples  of  solutions  '  - 
currently  working  in  place,  plus 
open  discussions  where  attendees  can 


Oracle  Technology 
Seminar  Topics: 


Ending  Application  Backlogs 
End  User  Access 

Client/ Server 
Architecture 

Financial  Management 
CASE  Technology 
SecureSystems 
Integrating  Mainframes 

Maximizing  Critical 
Applications 

Data  Sharing  with 
Heterogeneous  Systems 

1-800-633-1072  Ext  81 18 


question  the  experts  on 
specific  problems.  And 
each  session  includes  a 
Solutions  Kit  con- 
\  taining  white  papers, 

r  H  [  product  informa- 

K  I  tion  and  related 

y  research. 

J  As  new  technology 
^  issues  arise  and  user 

needs  change,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  seminars 
will  change  as  well. 

So  customers  can  come  to  as  many 


seminars  as  they  want  and  get 


answers  to  specific  questions. 


learn  about  solutions  used  in 


other  companies,  build  an  infor 
mation  resource  or  simply  stay 


abreast  of  the  latest  trends. 


Space  is  limited  and  these 


seminars  fill  quickly,  so  call 


1-800-633-1072  Ext  81 18  to  make 


a  reservation  or  get  more  infor 


mation  about  seminar  topics. 


schedules  and  locations. 


Hnally,  hard  data  that  s  easy  to 
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Multimedia  boards  tuned  up  for  Comdex/FaU  ’90 

BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAfF 


BQXERICA.  Ma&s.  ~  Media 
Graphics,  Inc.  wiO  announce  a  fomily  of 
personal  cooputtf  multifnedia  boards  at 
Comdex/FaU  '90  in  Las  Vegas  o«ct  week 
that  will  allow  a  user  to  turn  his  or  her  rc 
iitto  a  televisaow.  a  videoconferencing 
screen  or  even  an  interactive  training  fa¬ 
cility. 

Mthough  there  are  already  several 
sunilar  video  boards  on  the  iqarfcet  today 
for  PC  users.  Marty  Duhms.  president  of 
New  Media  Graphics,  said  new  Su^ 
Videowindows  board  is  more  than  60% 


cheaper  than  competitors’  boards,  and  it 
mcorporates  sound. 

“My  doeest  competitor,  the  IBM  Mo¬ 
tion  C^.  srfls  for  $2,250.  My  board  will 
retail  for  $695."  Duhms  said. 

Outuns.  who  has  been  selling  a  video 
imaging  board  product  called  Videowin¬ 
dows  AT  (or  two  years,  sax)  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sound  contrd  capabilities,  a 
new  chip  with  “aU  the  necessary  video 
manipulation  capabilities,"  devek^ied  for 
New  Media  Graphics  by  Chips  &  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  is  re^xmsible  for  big  savings 
in  manufacturing  costs  in  Super  Vi- 
deowiodows. 

The  new  chip,  called  the  PC  Video 


cfa^,  wiO  be  formally  introduced  at  Com¬ 
dex  and  can  run  under  either  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  3.0  or  Hewtett-f^kard 
Co.'s  version  of  Windows  3.0,  which  in¬ 
cludes  its  New  Wave  graphics  package. 
Duhms  said. 

New  Media  Graphics  will  also  intro¬ 
duce  three  daughter  cards  at  Comdex  de¬ 
signed  to  attach  onto  the  Super  Videowin¬ 
dows  card  without  taking  up  another  slot 
in  the  PC. 

They  wiU  include  the  Super  TV  tuner 
for  $395;  the  Super  \ndeo  Graphics  Array 
daughterttoard  with  IM  byte  of  video 
memory  for  $395;  and  the  Super  Com¬ 
pression  Card,  due  out  in  March  1991. 


Pricing  for  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  set. 
Duhms  said 

UVC  Corp.,  based  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  is 
also  experimenting  with  coropressum/de- 
compression  technology.  Last  week,  the 
company  announced  its  Multimedia  I  Pro¬ 
cessor  board  and  Multimedia  Plus  Soft¬ 
ware  products,  li^uch  included  a  “full  mul¬ 
timedia  (nocessor  board"  with  compres- 
sion/decorapression  capabilities,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said. 

The  board  will  have  an  estimated  price 
of  $799.  and  the  software  will  cost  from 
$199  to  $299,  the  company  sax). 

3Com  reshuffles 
one  more  time 

BYjIMNASH 

CWSTAPr 


SANTA  CLARA.  Cahf.  —  Change,  one  of 
the  few  (»)nstants  being  produ^  by 
3Com  Corp.,  continues  at  the  networking 
cofT^any. 

Analysts  and  even  some  company  in¬ 
siders  siud  they  were  surprised  last  week 
to  hear  that  Les  Deoend,  executive  vice¬ 
presklent  of  product  operatioRs,  had  belt¬ 
ed  to  Vttabnk  Communications  Corp.  One 
day  later,  on  Oct  31,  3Com  reorg^nixed 
its  product  divisions. 

The  ji^  come  on  the  heels  of  wrench¬ 
ing  administrative  changes  that  began 
last  year.  Deoend,  who  oversaw  day-to- 
day  activities  in  SCoro’s  diverse  product 
units,  was  one  of  the  three  executive  vice- 
presidents  who  had  vied  for  SCdsn’s  presi¬ 
dency.  An  aborted  attempt  to  seat  Ken 
Oshman,  chairman  and  chi^  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Echelon  Corp.,  as  president  in 
March  precipitated  an  unexpectedly  swift 
board  dixectors'  dedsami  to  promote 
Eric  Benhamou.  head  of  product  opera¬ 
tions,  to  presideRt. 

Since  then.  3Com  founder  Bob  Met¬ 
calfe  has  left  the  company,  and  Chairman 
and  former  CEO  BtO  l^use  has  retreated 
to  his  chairman  role,  banding  the  CEO  ti¬ 
tle  to  Benhamou.  There  has  been  no  word 
as  to  who  will  replace  Denend. 

Datend  said  that  disappointment  at 
not  being  chosen  to  lead  did  not  play  a  role 
in  his  deoskm  to  leave  3Com:  “I  saw  Eric 
over  the  summer  and  Ml  expanding  into 
hb  new  role  as  president,  and  I  decided  I 
would  like  to  have  that  kmd  of  role." 
Then,  he  said,  first-quarter  results  madd 
it  clear  to  him  that  management  had  to  be 
fbttened,  eliminating  hts  product  opera- 
tkttspoet. 

Reaction  to  Deneod’s  move  varied 
from  dtsinterest  among  3Com  resellers  to 
death  kneO  predictions  from  one  analyst. 
Bob  Buchat^,  a  former  group  manager 
at  3Com’s  Distributed  Systems  Divis^, 
said  the  news  came  as  a  surprise  to  him. 

Buchanan,  who  left  3Cm  in  Septan- 
ber  to  become  vice-president  and  general 
manager  at  Lanquest  Group.  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  San  Jose,  Cahf..  said  Denend 
had  bera  a  mismatch  for  his  product  oper¬ 
ations  post  He  said  Denend's  strengths 
were  more  in  management  and  less  in 
knowledge  of  issues  surround¬ 

ing  3Com's  diverse  product  lin^ 

Under  the  reorganiation,  3Com‘s 
Work  Group  and  Enterprise  Systems  Di¬ 
visions  have  been  folded  together  to  form' 
the  new  Network  Systems  Division.  An¬ 
other  new  unit,  the  Network  Adapter  Di¬ 
vision,  was  also  fonned  Benhamou  will 
manage  the  Network  ^rstems  Diviskm. 


CetTheBestPC 
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COMPETITIVE  CHECKUST 

REALIA  COBOL 

COBOLa* 

COBOLa  WORKBENCH* 

U.S.  list  price 

$9n 

$900 +  S95  for  editor 

$3,290 

AutooMbe  distribution  of  product  upgrades 

YES 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTS 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTS 

Benchmark  axnpile-and-lmk  speed 

25  see 

(3  limes  foslcr) 

1  min.  14  sec. 

1  min.  14  sec. 

Benchmark  executxm  speed 

4  mill.  11,4  sec 
(O  Ifanes  foster) 

10  mm.  17.2  sec. 

18  min.  17.2  sec. 

Benchmark  executable  file  size 

104,7U  bytes 
(2.4  times  tauDer) 

252,23*  bytes 

2*2.23*  bytes 

Benchmaik  source  available  for  review 

YES 

NO 

NO 

DOS  memory  extender  uKluded 

YES 

NO 

YES 

No-charge  nm-time  for  DOS  memory  extender 

YES 

NO 

NO 

No-charge  EBCDIC  support  under  CICS  and  IMS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

OSfZPresentabon  Manager  support 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Dynarnk  Link  Library  support  umier  l!y~>S  and  OS/2 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Diakct  support  for  IBM  VS  COk)L 

VS  COBOL  n.  ANSI-74.  ANS|:«5,  etc 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Micro  Focus  wanb  you  to  think  you  have  to  choose  between  the  limits  of  COBOL/2 
and  the  cost  of  Workbench.  Not  true. 

Realia  gives  yw  the  high-end  product  at  kwv-end  cost  You  get  all  the  speed  and 
features  you  need  in  a  COBOL  compiler  for  the  PC.  And  you  don't  have  to  read  a 
foot  of  manuals  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 

Developing  and  maintaining  applications  on  the  PC  will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Choosing  Realia,  for  price  and  performaixre,  will  save  you  from  buyer's  remorse. 

Call  us  for  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming  H  ■ 

environment 

US.;  3I2;34<.-0642-U.K.;071(602-80(S6.CANADA:  613/725-9212 
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Openii 

laftabase  Servers 

1b' 

me 

1  Whole  World 

ORACLE  Server.  Nonstop  data  sharing  among  PCs,  Macs,  minis,  and  mainframes. 

UpditefrMiSQL*f«raB 


Imagine  the  fhistration  of  being  in  an  airplane 
that  can  only  take  off  and  land  at  the  same 
airport.  SQL  ^rver  suffers  that  same  proWem.  It 
limits  users  to  a  single  server  running  just  OS/2 
and  Named  Pipes. 

ORACLE*  Server  is  different.  As  an  open 
server,  it  works  with  virtually  any  network,  aiy 
operating  system,  application  or  database 
system. 

So  ORACLE  can  act  as  an  information  hub  to 
share  data  across  an  organization's  PCs,  Macs, 


*  Server  is  different.  As  an  open 
»rks  with  virtually  any  network,  jmy  ^^J^^*** 
system,  application  or  database 

LE  can  act  as  an  informaticm  hub  to  ^ 

:ross  an  organization's  PCs,  Macs,  a  a 

lainframes. 

Server  works  #  Up<rtiliwii«  % 


- - ^ 


minis  and  mainframes.  ••• 

ORACLE  Server  works  # 
witfi  existing  Novell,  3COT1,  ^ 
and  IBM  LANs  as  well  as  . 

Lotus  1-2-3  and  dBASE  g 
ai^lications.  I 

It  even  allows  access  |  ^ 

to  corporate  data  stored  f  / 

S5r  vendors’  %  # 

'are  such  as  %  ^ 

JonDECminis  ^  J 

dDB2onIBM  '  ■ 

lainframes. 

And  only  Oracle 
provides  a  set  of 
integrated  tools 
for  portable 
application 
development, 
office  autoiiiation  and  CASE. 

It  also  has  interfaces  to  the 
most  popular  programming 
languages. 

All  this  is  backed  by  the 
largest  service  and  support 
organization  of  any  software 
company  in  the  world. 

Call  1-80(K)RACLE1  exL  8193 

- 1  to  buy  ORACLE  Server 

^  for  OS/2  for  $3699  and 

months  of  free 
on.  81m  upgrades  and  phone 

iSrSr^  OryoucannytheS- 
in  vour  area  Developers  Version 

_1 _ J _ I  for  $1299. 

Because  no  one  wants  to  be  all  hooked  up 
with  no  place  to  go. 


ipTMiiMtoW 


ORACLE  Server  \ 


ORACLE' 


Compatibility  •  Poitabitty  •  Coimectability 

na*nLEiKaiB^ieBredtMiBm8tfcotOac»Cofpc«eiorkAlt?aaenan»wlBwncrt»»fw«»tCTmgrt$.wd>miii.orwQrtawa>»lBnin*, 
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IBM  and  DEC  pump  up  workstation  oiienngs 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

cvmtiT 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  and  DigttaJ 
ment  Corp.  last  wedc  shored  up  their  po> 
aitions  in  the  worksUtkm  market  with 
new  offerings  that  substantially  boost  the 
hi^xod  perfonnance  of  both  coaqnnies' 
Unbc-baa^  machines. 

EBM  introdiiced  the  RISC  System/ 
6000  Ibwerstatian/Riwenerver  550.  a 
deskside  "mmistqiercofnpiiter’'  priced  in 
the  $130,000  range  and  running  at  56 
miOion  instructions  per  secood  (MIPS). 
The  company  also  expanded  its  offering  of 
4M-hit  memory  technology,  previously 
avaflaUe  only  on  the  Model  5^,  to  qua¬ 
druple  system  memory  capacity  on  other 
RS/6000modds. 

IBM  also  introdund  a  more  powerful, 
25%  bster  versioa  of  the  AIX  Fortran 
compiler  that  wifi  be  available  in  March 
1991  for  the  RS/6000. 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROStO 

CWSTAfT 


NEW  YORK  --  Unix  Expo,  held  last 
week,  yielded  no  real  surprises.  Instead, 
companies  unveiled  products  in  line  with 
alre^-anrwunced  strategies. 

StS.  there  was  palpable  excitement  on 
the  show  floor.  Ample  were  taDong  about 
what  inqact.  if  any.  the  Open  Software 
Foundation's  OSF/1  operating  system 
would  have  on  the  Unix  market.  Digital 
Equipmem  Corp.,  IBM,  Siemens  fffxdorf 
Informatkio  Sj^ems  and  others  were 
demonstratmg  OSF/1  in  their  booths. 
However,  opinions  about  OSF/l's  suc¬ 
cess  are  sdD  very  mixed. 


DEC  unveiled  two  ‘'second-genera¬ 
tion*'  processors  for  ks  reduced  instruc- 
tioo  set  computing  (RISO-based  Decsys- 
tem  tine  —  the  entry-level  Decsystem 
5100  and  the  Decsystem  5500.  the  most 
powerfid  UcBX  uniprocessor  now  available 
from  DEC.  The  Maynard.  Maas.-based 
vendor  abo  trotted  out  seven  software 
applications  and  tools  and  cut  prices  on  its 
1^-end  Decstatxn  workstations  by  as 
much  as  32%. 

The  Dec^'stem  5100.  at  a  base  sys¬ 
tem  price  of  $10,995.  runs  at  19.4 
under  Ultrix  Version  4. 1 .  DEC’S  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Unix-based  opmating  system. 
The  new  entry-level  machine  has  a  mem¬ 
ory  capacity  ^  8M  bytes  to  128M  bytes 
and  a  storage  range  of  209M  bytes  to 
4.4G  bytes. 

The  Decsystem  5500.  at  28.2  MIPS,  is 
priced  from  $4 1 .900  and  supports  memo¬ 
ry  from  32M  bytes  to  256M  bytes  and 
storage  from  355M  bytes  to  28G  bytes. 


Another  source  of  excitement  — 
among  the  vendors,  at  any  rate  —  was 
bow  this  appears  to  be  the  year  that  Unix 
began  receiving  more  corporate  informa- 
tiOD  systems  attention.  During  one  of  the 
keynote  speeches,  the  crowd  was  asked 
who  among  them  were  considering  Unix 
for  the  first  time.  At  least  half  of  the  peo- 
(de’s  hands  shot  up. 

Michael  A.  Kaminsld.  manager  of  com¬ 
puter-integrated  manufocturing  and 
networking  technology  at  Oneral  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.,  said  the  plethora  of  products 
on  the  fl^  should  help  users  implement 
Unix  and  other  standards.  "For  a  long 
time,  there  were  no  real  open  systems 
products  available,  and  users  blam^  that 


Both  systems  are  scheduled  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  December. 

At  Bankers  Trust  Ca  in  New  Ymk. 
where  DEC  and  IBM  are  the  two  major 
computing  platforms,  the  new  Unix  boxes 
were  good  news  for  departments  "in  need 
of  serious  compute  cycles,"  said  Shalom 
Bryald,  manager  of  VAX  systems  and  net¬ 
works  at  the  bank. 

AIX  •volwation 

One  month  ago,  Bankers  Trust  began 
evaluating  AIX,  IBM's  implementation  of 
Unix,  on  an  RS/6000  Model  320.  There 
are  also  10  to  15  Decsystems  in  place, 
some  erf  them  already  in  production  use  as 
computational  servers. 

"Between  these  two  vendors,  it's  been 
fantastic  for  us."  Bryski  said.  "When  1 
compare  how  it's  so  expensive  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  two  platforms  talking  to 
each  other  under  th^  {voprietary  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  the  same  thing  in  their 


for  not  implementing  standards."  he  said. 

In  addition  to  workstations  from  DEC 
and  IBM  (see  story  above),  hardware  an¬ 
nouncements  included  the  following: 

•  NCR  Corp.  added  an  industry-first  bo¬ 
nus  to  its  product  line  by  bundling  the 
OSF/Motif  graphical  interface  window 
manager  into  its  display  stations.  By  run¬ 
ning  Motif  locally  rather  than  on  a  host, 
the  stations  reduce  host  communications. 

•  Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc. 
broadened  its  extensive  X  Window  Sys¬ 
tem  display  line  with  a  $1,495,  l5-in. 
monochrome  terminal,  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  breaks  a  new  price/performance 
barrier.  The  NCD15B  offers  screen  reso¬ 
lution  of  1024  by  800  pixels  and  is  based 
on  the  Motorda.  Inc.  68000  chip. 

Software  and  communications  an¬ 
nouncements  were  also  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  score  of  vendors,  among  them  Ora¬ 
cle  Systems  (^orp.,  Informix  Software. 
Inc.  and  Information  Builders.  Inc.,  said  I 
they  had  ported  their  software  over  to  I 


Unix-based  stuff  is  foirty  trivial  because 
they've  agreed  on  the  same  set  of  open 
system  stamtards." 

"DEC  is  probably  becoming  most  com¬ 
petitive  with  itsdf."  said  Robert  Berwick, 
an  analyst  at  Hanforecht  &  Quist.  Inc.  in 
San  Frandsco.  'Tor  anybody  with  VAXs 
in  a  technical  computing  environment, 
[the  Decsystem  5S()0]  b  probably  an  ar- 
gumrat  for  even  the  truest  bhie  of  DEC 
accounts  to  replace  tbeir  current  compu¬ 
tational  server.” 

On  the  software  foont,  DEC  announced 
four  Ultrix-based  products  for  integrating 
information  across  networks  and  three 
software  devefopment  tools  that  run  un¬ 
der  both  VMS  and  Ultrix. 

While  DEC  made  no  mention  of  the  en¬ 
hanced  Mips  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
chip  powering  the  speedier  Decsystem 
5500,  that  RSOOO-A  chip  enables  a  ^leed 
of  30  MHz.  while  its  predecessor  Model 
5400  ran  at  20  MKx.  The  chip  also  syn¬ 
chronizes  the  CPU  and  floating-point  pro¬ 
cessors  in  the  5500  to  improve  multipro¬ 
cessing  capabilities. 


new  hardware  ptatforms. 

Also  unveiM  at  the  show  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  The  first  Unix  implementation  of  Supra. 
Cincom  Systems.  Inc. ‘a  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system,  (or  Sun  Micro¬ 
system.  Inc.  workstations.  Supra  will  be 
ported  to  four  other  Unix  platforms,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM's  RISC  System/fiOOO. 

•  SabcrC+  +  .aC+  +  progranmungcn- 
vironinent  from  Saber  Software,  Iiic. 

•  Suncobol.  a  distributed  version  of  the 
programming  language  for  Sun's  Unix 
workstations,  available  from  Sun. 

•  Communications  software  designed  to 
connect  Unix  systems  to  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  firom  Rabbit  Software  Corp.  in 
Malvern,  Pa. 

Sentcr  writer  Joanie  M.  Wexler  con¬ 
tributed  to  Ais  report 

Manzi  links  Unix 
success  to  Lotus 

NEW  YORK  —  Lobis  Devefopment 
Corp.  President  Jon  Mans  was  hardly 
hunitrfe  during  Ins  keynote  speech  at  last 
week's  Unix  Expo.  He  told  hundreds  of  at¬ 
tendees  that  much  of  the  foture  success  of 
Unix  on  the  desktop  will  be  attributable  to 
Lotus’  nrflout  of  its  1-2-3  spreadsheet 
package  designed  for  that  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

"Unix  wfll  gam  significantly  from  its 
support  by  Lotus/'  asserted  Manzi.  who 
noted  that  two  verwoos  of  1-2-3  for  Unix 
—  one  for  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  work- 
statioos  and  one  for  AT&T's  Unix  System 
V  —  started  shipping  thb  year.  He  said 
there  are  currently  15  million  1-2-3  us¬ 
ers.  and  "10%  of  all  data  entered  into 
desktops  goes  through  1-2-3.” 

Manzi  ambitioualy  predicted  that  by 
1995, 25%  of  the  de^op  market  will  b^ 
long  to  Unix.  He  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  roast  neznesb  Bill  Gates,  president  of 
Microsoft  Corp.,  which  focuses  on  soft¬ 
ware  for  MS-DOS  and  OS/2  operatiog 
systems  rather  than  Unix. 

"Bill  (}ates  forecasts  no  future  for 
Unix  on  the  desktop,”  Manzi  said, 
"though  I  have  to  bdie^  hb  perceptions 
are  colored  by  sdf-interest.” 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


UniPress  has  All  tha  Right  Unix  Connactions 
for  PCs  ami  Macs. 

Now;  PC  and  Mae  aaars  can  run  IMx*  apple  aMow  too.  Mroctfy  from  tha  familiar 


XVWon''  Run  Un«  X  Windows  and  X  appli¬ 
cations  from  Microsoft  Wlrtdows.  New 
version  for  Wtnlewe  3.O.  Price  $449. 

POConoaet**  Use  your  Microsoft  ** 
Windows*  PC  as  a  Unix  gateway.  Click 
icons  to  run  multiple  Una  and  DOS  pro¬ 
grants  simultaneously.  Supports  dynamic 
data  exchange  (OOC)  between  DOS  and 
Unn  appitcations.  SQL-Connect  option 
brtrtgs  Unix  SQL  database  information  into 
DOS  applications.  Pneed  from  $49S. 
PC-XvIaw  16*  Turn  your  PC  into  an  X- 
Window  termirtai.  Price  $39$. 


MaeMX* 

Use  your  Mac  as  a  Unix  gateway.  Click 
icons  on  the  Mac  desktop  for  simulta¬ 
neous  access  to  both  Macintosh  and  Unix 
applications,  databases,  electronic  mail. 
Mac-style  file  transfer  between  systems 
makes  it  easy  to  do  Macintosh  editing 
and  desktop  pubit^ing  on  Unix 
documents.  Pnccd  from  $800. 

aXodua* 

Turn  your  Macintosh  irtto  X  Terminal. 

Price  $295. 


PC-TCP* 

DOS  Ethernet*  software  for  foH  TCP/IP 
DOS/Onix  or  OOS/OOS  h^  speed 
communicaMons.  NFS  option. 

Price  $400. 


w  BahB  ngwes  m  tfadwnyw  n  «esniewa  xxWiwXs 


MacUne*.  PC  Wollia'.UnIHoet* 

Easy,  ir>expensi^  asynchrorKHis  conrtec- 
tKtns  for  DOS  PCs  and  Macs  with  Unix  or 
VMS*.  Customizable  menus  make  the 
system  easy  to  use.  Priced  from  $14$. 

fw  compiete  Unix  cofiaectMty  Mtutlom.  Can  ual 

Ql  tmv  rSSOKlM  QOmpMS 


software 

for 


UniPress 

Softujore 

8«(l»222»0.>50 

201»<)8.>8tl(K) 


User  excitement  grows  as 
Unix  attracts  more  attention 
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Why  Sybase  Is 
The  Standard 
On  The  Street. 

<  S|fhM^  Inc.  1W0.Q<wrcowydw|r  or  ******'* 

Tcxlay,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
handling^ihll  Street’s 
mind-boggling  demand  for 

open 

grates 

vendor 
from 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 


it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/Server 
Architecture  is  the  key. 

With  Sybase’s  Open  Client 
interface,  firms  use  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end'tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Excel,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Open  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  and  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stock  price  quotations, 
into  SYBASE  applications. 

In  the  real,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 


return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
investments  in  both  hardware  and 


software. 

Savvy  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  and 
Fidelity  Investments  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

And  so  can  you. 


To  find  out  how,  just  invest 
a  few  hours  in  a  free  Sybase 
seminar. 

Call  1-800-8-SYBASE  for  the 
seminar  nearest  you. 


0  Sybase 

Client/Server  For  The  On-line  Enterprise 


For  seminar  iwatvaHons  or  Infonncillon  on  Hie  Sybme  Users  Confarwie. 

(Junuary  6-10, 1991  at  Ihe  Sim  Frandsco  HUM),  coU  1-800-8-SYBASf. 


Sears  buys  into  hi^-end  connectivity 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWnr 

CWSTltfF 


Sears  Techoology  Services,  Inc.  set  its 
data  center  connectivity  strategy  on  the 
bleeding  edge  last  we^  by  annound&g 
plans  to  replace  its  IBM  3745  front'end 
processors  with  the  recently  announced 
IBM  3172  Interconnect  CoittroDer  and  a 
third-party  switching  platform. 

TIm  firm,  8  division  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Ca,  will  become  the  premier  custom¬ 
er  of  a  high-end  switching  product  intro- 
duced  last  week  ^  Networic  Equipment 
Technologies,  Inc)  subsidiary  Adaptive. 


The  Adaptive  Synchronous  Optical 
Network  Transmissioo  Manager  (STM) 
will  provide  dual  45M  bit/sec.  T3  connec- 
tkms  between  each  of  Sears'  three  data 
centers  and  wiD  suniort  up  to  eight  hosts 
at  eKh  center,  according  to  Gaiy  Weis, 
senior  vice-president  of  networkiDg  and 
technical  services  at  Sears. 

The  firm  will  be  using  the  Model  18 
STM.  which  is  said  to  support  up  to  18  T3 
links,  and  plans  to  have  completed  instal¬ 
lation  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  next  year. 

In  tte  same  time  frame,  Weis  said. 
Sears  wiQ  link  the  mainfiames  at  each 
data  center  with  IBM's  Enterprise  Sys- 


t&ns  Connection,  a  fiber-based  high¬ 
speed  link  announced  last  September. 

The  STM-18s  will  also  be  used  us  the 
basis  of  a  T3  backbone  that  will  concen¬ 
trate  multiple  1.5M  bit/sec.  Tl  lines  fit>m 
various  remote  Sears  sites,  W^  said. 
Sears’  existing  IDNX  Tl  switches  will 
feed  into  the  STM  hubs,  and  IBM's  Net- 
view  will  manage  both  types  of  switches 
via  a  homegrown  link  that  Sears  originally 
developed  for  the  IDNXs,  he  added. 

Seats  apparently  feels  little  unease 
about  purchasing  a  product  that  not  only 
combines  a  number  of  embryonic  technol¬ 
ogies,  such  as  Synchronous  Optical  Net¬ 


work  and  frame  relay,  but  also  has  not  yet 
gone  into  beta  testing  and  wiD  not  ^p  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  next  year. 

‘The  switch  is  industrial-strength, 
{telecommunications  carrier)  quality.” 
Weis  said.  “Its  redundant  architecture 
and  hot  phiggability,''  which  enaUes  mod¬ 
ules  to  he  taken  out  and  put  back  in  with¬ 
out  interrupting  service,  "is  cructal.  given 
Sears’  hi^availabttity  environment.’’ 

However,  the  firm  wiO  hold  otf  on  ten¬ 
tative  plans  to  use  the  STM  "for  more 
traditional  'TS  multiplexing’'  at  additional 
sites  until  it  has  evaluated  the  product  at 
its  initial  installations,  Weis  said. 

'The  3172  Model  2s,  which  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  last  September,  wiU  support 
multiple  Tl  links  between  the  hosts  and 
STM  switch  at  each  site. 


At  Data  Preference,  you're  assured  of 
filling  all  your  computer  needs — from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source.  Because,  whatever  your  Apple' 
preference,  we  have  more  of  it  in  stock. 

Bhie-chip  stock— like  the  new  Macintosh* 
llfx— Apple  Computer’s  fastest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  Mac'  ever.  Plus,  more  of  the  high- 
performance  Macintosh  llci.  Offering 
built-in  video  support,  it  runs  most  applica¬ 
tions  up  to  45%  faster  than  the  Macintosh 
Ilex.  And  we^re  also  well-stocked  with  the 
fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter"  II. 


Having  the  rental  industry's  largest,  most 
comprehensive  stock  of  Apple  products, 
however,  isn’t  the  only  reason  so  many  com¬ 
panies  are  bullish  on  Data  Preference.  We 
also  offer  more  preferred  services  and  options. 
Like  installation,  on-site  maintenance  and 
return-to-depot  programs.  Plus  a  toll-free 
number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  As  well  as 
financial  plans  that  fit  your  individual  needs 
and  personal  preference.  Perfectly. 

So  call  Data  Preference  now — and  get  more 
dividends  on  the  stock 
more  people  prefer. 


Ponarrty  UaHwtmt  On  CaniWMiioiit.  inc 
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Wmirdfltilrr 


Tl  factory  cited 
for  automation 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

eWSTATP 


LUBEIOCK,  Texas  —  At  Texas  Instni- 
ments,  Ioc.’s  consumer  electronics  plant, 
computer-integrated  manufacturing 
(Clk^  systems  have  reduced  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  efMXt^  that  a  competitive  tine  (tf 
pocket  calculators  can  actuidly  be  "Made 
intheU.SA” 

The  cakuiators  —  packaged  in  red, 
white  and  t^ue  —  are  being  sold  at  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  loc.  outlets  nationwide,  and 
the  Tl  factory  woo  the  Automation  Fo¬ 
rum’s  Renewal  Award  last  week  for 
bringing  manu&cturing  back  to  North 
America. 

The  award  sponsors  praised  the  man¬ 
agers  at  Tl  Lubbock  for  their  bold  ded- 
skm  to  compete  against  Far  East  manu¬ 
facturers  known  for  their  bw-cost 
production  facilities. 

The  Lubbock  (dant  uses  a  lu^ily  afito- 
mated,  continuous-flow  production  sys¬ 
tem  that  turns  raw  plastic  pellets  into  a 
finished  calculator  (packaged  and  ready  to 
abip)injust  20  minutes. 

"So  integrated  is  the  ivoduction  line 
that  the  plastic  cases  are  stiU  shitty 
warm  to  the  touch  from  the  molding  opv- 
ation  when  the  electronic  components  are 
instaUed,"  said  WDliam  RoU^,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Automation  Forum. 

The  CIM  s^tem  and  the  calculator  it- 
setf  were  designed  to  lower  production 
costs;  the  calculator  has  only  seven  com¬ 
ponents,  for  example.  Rob^  arms  re¬ 
move  the  plastic  parts  from  the  molds,  ap¬ 
ply  decals  and  seal  the  components. 

However,  the  heart  of  the  CIM  appli¬ 
cation  is  a  Tl  990  minicomputer  and  sev¬ 
eral  microcomputers  linked  to  sensors  on 
the  assemUy  line,  according  to  Ken 
Barnes,  equipment  engineering  manager 
at  the  Luteock  facility. 

The  system  provides  real-time  moni¬ 
toring  of  the  aaetnbly  line,  which  gives 
immediate  feedback  on  throughput,  scrap 
and  yield  firtm  start  to  finish.  "We  know 
exa^  what’s  going  on  right  now.  any 
place  on  the  foctory  floor,"  Barnes  said. 

An  Ethernet  network  links  the  shop 
floor  to  TI*s  accounting  and  inventory 
systems.  In  addition,  TTs  suppliers  can 
caD  into  the  factory’s  minicomputer  to 
find  out  if  any  parts  were  defective. 

Barnes  the  Lubbock  ^ory  (rians 
to  improve  its  2(>-minute  record  by  elimi¬ 
nating  manual  operations. 
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Northwest  Airlines’  DB2  development 
gets  off-the-ground  fast! 

Northwest  s  largest  DB2  application,  the 
Passenger  Revenue  Accounting  system 
(PRA),  will  track  260,000  tickets  daily  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
revenue  enhancements  and  productivity 
gains.  Northwest  is  using  BMC  Software's 
DB2  Masterplan  products  to  get  PRA 
off-the-ground  and  flying  fast. 

Northwest  uses  BMC  Software  s  DB2 
MASTERMIND  “  administrative  products: 

•  DB2  ALTER  — Changes  and  migrations 
within  DB2  don't  put  Northwest  in  a  holding 
pattern.  DB2  ALTER  makes  DB2  flexible. 

•  DB2  CATALOG  MANAGER— Northwest 
takes  appropriate  safety  precautions, 
maintaining  integrity  with  BMC's  unique 
DROPRECOVERY  option. 

•  DB2  DASD  MANAGER— Northwest  uses 
the  comprehensive  statistics  and  historical 
data  features  in  DB2  DASD  MANAGER  for 
trend  analysis  that  keeps  their  system  at 
optimum  performance. 


i,,i,>ri  itit.'.i.H'v  1.  ci'i.ii !  oMi'  ot  BMC  s  wholly  owned  subsidia'y  offices  m 

A,,..ir,,i,,i  Di’iirv.uK  England  France 

.. . ,  it;iu  h  •  ; ;  l-nJ.J  uH  J.'  iH'  i 2462;  .  I.ti  I  48 

i  AX  .r.  t  .  1  hl'f- ■-.•h  F  AX  .  j;.'  MHtt  tj  no  F  AX  i44 '.Tb  h  I  .'“m  fAX..i.3il48 


IMIV  .l.ipan  ■'!  I  ..r-*-' 

1.19' J  48i9j8>Li  i8F  i  3  83’ bb-'i  'i  i-.  r,--- 
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And.  Northwest  uses  BMC  s  DB2  reorgani¬ 
zation  utility: 

•  DB2  REORG  PLUS — Northwest  calcu¬ 
lates  that  reorganization  time  flies  by  up  to  36 
times  faster  than  with  the  standard  utility. 

Northwest  Airlines  counts  on  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware  for  products  and  support  that  make  their 
productivity  soar  and  their  system  availability 
reach  new  heights. 

Take  off  with  the  leader 

Find  out  how  your  DB2  applications  can  get 
off  the  ground  faster.  For  more  information 
on  these  and  BMC's  other  DB2  products, 
or  to  begin  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  Trial,  call 
BMC  Software.  Inc., 
toll  free  at 

1  800  841-2031, 

or  FAX  your  request  to: _  _ 

713  242-6523.  SOFTWARE 
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Multi-Vendor 
Madness 

Or,HowTbTleYourf^1worksTt^E^ter 
And  RsgxinYowr  Sanity. 

Does  your  state-of-the-an  equipment  from  one 
vendor  refuse  to  talk  with  ypur  state-of-the-art 
equipment  from  other  vendors?  Then  you’ve  got 
a  case  of  Multi-\fendor  Madness.  But  it  is  curable. 

AnSiir  Network  Systems  has  the  remedy  The  AESa' 

5ESS*  Switch  anid  Bell  Labs  designed  Metropolitan 
Area  Networking  can  be  used  by  your  Icial  phone 
company  to  interconnect  your  networks. 

This  system  can  make  your  equipment 
from  one  vendor  talk  to  your  equipment  from 
other  vendors.  No  matter  where  diat  equipment  is 
located.  And  it  does  it  over  the  phone  lines  you 
already  have  installed  It’s  not  snake  oil.  It’s  real 
medicine.  Scientifically  proven  to  work.  With  your 
local  phone  company  and  Aisa;  you  can  make 
Multi-\fendor  Madness  a  thing  of  the  past 

Real-Wnld  Solutions  From 
Your  IxH:(UPfume  Company  and  AI3^ 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


With  complexity,  a  threat  of  chaos 


EDI  test  drire 

■  Think^  about  setting 
an  dectrooic  data  inter- 
chai^  (EOD  but  rductaitt 
to  give  it  a  whirl?  Foresight 
Co^.  has  introduced  what  it 
calls  an  EDI  Simulator,  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  setting  up 
and  testing  an  EDI  astern. 
The  simulator  package  also 
includes  Edison  software  for 
mainframes,  allowing  the 
user  to  generate  EDI  test 
data  of  any  type  or  quantity, 
the  company  said. 


Scientists  to  discuss  whether  system  complexity  could  lead  to  life-threatening  glitches 

Environments,  Inc.  Systems  such  as  Even  the  best  of  expert  systems  friil  to 
multinatioaal  air  traffic  control  may  be  come  close  to  turning  this  sort  of  expe- 
beyemd  our  grasp,  but  that  is  not  stop-  rience  into  rules  that  a  computer  can 

Elaborate  computer  systems  ping  engineers  from  attempting  to  foDow,  be  said. 

are  increasmgly  being  used  buQd  such  systems,  be  said.  ‘'As  long  as  ytt  see  models  as  un¬ 

to  control  everything  from  "The  is,  whether  it  is  a  system  trustworthy  but  interesting,  or  as  a 
kmg-distaiicetdepboDe  calls  for  home  shopping  or  electronic  funds  new  tool  error  correction,  they 
to  transcontinental  flights,  transfer,  there  is  a  level  of  complexity,  are  not  totally  irrelevant,”  Dreyfus 
Now,  some  computer  scientists  worry  and  we  need  to  better  manage  it,”  said. 

that  such  comply  cooqxiter  systems  W^ssennan  said.  He  advocated  a  more  When  appbed  to  limited  variables 
are  not  as  reliable  as  needed  and,  stnxtured  approach  to  software  de-  with  known  interaction  between  those 
should  they  fril.  they  would  set  off  mis-  sign,  which  traditionally  has  been  variables,  computer  modeling  can  be  a 
bapstbalcouldresultintbelossoflife.  treated  as  a  “programming  mys-  “fabulous toed,”  agreed  Eleanor  %nn. 

Tomorrow,  about  100  computer  tique.”  an  anthropologist  and  pufalisber  of /n- 

scientists  will  convene  to  discuss  their  Complex  systems  are  not  necessar-  formation  Technology  and  /kopfr.  It 
concerns  about  the  reliabtlity  and  safe-  Oy  less  retiabie.  but  more  can  is  when  computer  modeling  is 

ty  of  complex  computer  systems  dur¬ 
ing  a  two^y  summit  meeting  in  Ar- 
tingtoo.  Va.,  sponsored  by  The 

Assocatioo  fe  Computing  Machtnery  ^ 

(ACM).  The  scientists  will  also  discuss  ^ 

what  some  said  is  a  disquieting  trend  _ 

toward  the  use  of  axnpMer  modeling 
to  simnlate  human  b^vior. 

Many  of  the  scientists  said  they 
fear  that  as  computer  systems 
become  more  eUiorate,  they  <0 
may  be  more  prone  to  the 
sort  of  software  glitches  that 

triggered  the  shutdown  of  _ 

AT&T  long-distance  ser-  \ 

vice  for  several  hours  early  ^ 

For  example,  the  sdentists 

pointed  to  such  calamities  as  .  . 

the  two  accatental  downing  of 

dvfliaii  aircraft  and  the  radiation  ^ 

therapy  machines  that  run  aroedt,  ^ 

exposing  four  {ntients  to  frtal  over-  )  used  to  simulate  human 

ck^  of  radiation.  Those  incidents  behavior  that  problems  can 

were  caused  by  software  that  did  not  arise,  she  said.  “What  happens 

perform  as  eqiected,  they  said.  so  often  b  that  they  begin  assuming 

“CommerdaJ  pilots  are  getting  go  wrong,  be  said.  For  that  reason,  that  modd  is  a  reflectioo  of  the  real 
more  and  more  infenmatioo  from  radar  software  engineers  must  do  a  more  world  and  not  a  hypothesis.” 
and  computer  systems  on  board  and  careful  job  of  analy2ing  the  risks  asso-  One  reason  ttot  computer  systems 
not  from  their  own  senses,”  said  Fre-  dated  with  a  conq^x  system,  even  if  it  fail  is  that  their  designers  did  not  ade- 
deric  Whhingtoo,  a  computer  consul-  means  stretching  out  the  d^ign  pro*  quately  consider  tbe  human  dement  in 
tani  and  member  of  the  ACM  program  cess,  Vasserman  said.  their  planning,  said  Rod  Leddy,  sjra- 

conunittee.  "If  tbe  informatioa  is  Scane  scientists  at  the  summit  terns  training  consultant  at  MoU  Oil 
wr^,  tbe  results  can  be  disastrous,  meeting  also  fretted  that  tbe  growing  Corp.  Computer-supported  systems 
as  in  ^  case  when  the  Soviets  shot  reliance  on  computer  modeling  may  have  to  be  designed  with  communka- 
down  a  Koerean  airitner  that  had  lead  some  to  use  ^technology  to  sup-  tion  between  users  and  t^rhniriang 
strayed  into  its  territory.  The  flight  port  conflicting  points  of  view.  Fot  ex-  rather  than  from  a  distance  or  a  set  of 
was  shot  down  basically  because  of  a  ample,  the  scientists  pointed  to  tbe  use  abstractions,  be  said, 
misprogrammed  computer.”  of  computer  simulations  supporting  One  sohrtxm  may  be  to  require 

The  nanosecond  suddenness  with  conflicting  theories  of  such  hotly  de-  computerscieiitiststostudysocidogy, 
which  some  events  occur  using  com-  bated  issues  as  global  wanning  and  the  philosophy  and  other  areas.  European 
puter-cootroOed  systems  means  that  posstbOity  of  a  nuclear  winter.  computer  sdentists  have  a  broader 

we  must  abo  dep^  more  on  the  sys-  The  most  useful  modeb  are  typical-  education  and  are  more  comfortable 
terns  and  not  on  common  sense  when  iy  those  that  have  been  applied  to  the  incorporating  those  areas  in  computer 
coping  with  emergencies,  WithingtoD  physical  world,  where  tbm  are  small  systems  design,  ^l^mn  said, 
said.  numbers  of  known  variables,  said  Stu-  Despite  fears  t^t  computer  system 

“We  need  to  do  ourjobs  [as  software  art  Dreyfus,  a  professor  at  the  Univer-  failures  wiD  become  more  frequent, 
engtneers]  better,  exercise  software  sity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  whose  the  sdentists  said  they  see  cause  for 
more  thomghly  and  antidpete  prob-  expertise  is  in  examining  the  limits  of  optimism:  Computer  users  are  more 
lems,  perhaps  with  a  fail/safe  mode  so  modeling.  Applying  modeling  to  socto-  knowledgeaUe  and  are  cooperating 
the  system  can  sense  when  things  are  economic  situations  or  trying  to  pre-  more  dosdy  with  computer  maxndac- 
not  r^^.”Withmgton  said.  diet  human  behavior  “can  lead  to  inak-  turerstodevekipbettersy8tenis:iiste- 

In  some  instances,  software  eogi-  inginferiordecisions.”  Dreyfus  said.  grated  sets  of  software  tools  are  mak- 

oeers  sinqily  bek  tbe  intellectual  ca-  For  example,  studies  show  that  ing  software  cheaper  and  more 
padty  to  develop  nearly  foo^roof  com-  managers  do  not  do  a  lot  of  detached  r^ble:  and  new  methods  known  as 
plex  computer  systems,  said  Anthony  meditation  before  making  a  decision,  serftware  quality  metrics  are  bdping  to 
^K^sserman,  a  adware  engineer  and  Dreyfus  said.  “They  circulate,  gossip  make  software  of  complex  computer 
president  of  Interactive  Development  aiid  useiotdtioo,  not  metbodde^es.”  systems  more  foolproof. 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTVF 


SipercMidup 

■  Vdox  Computer  Technol¬ 
ogy.  Inc.  said  that  it  can  crank 
out  a  50%  hi^ier  micro- 
'  processor  ckxdc  speed  by  low¬ 
ering  tbe  microprocessor’s 
opOTting  temperature  to  a 
brisk  0  degrees  Celsius  and 
precisely  controOing  the  volt¬ 
age.  That  means  an  Intel 
Corp.  I486  rated  at  33  MHz 
can  be  made  to  run  at  50 
MHz,  the  company  said.  Tbe 
company's  first  product 
based  00  this  new  das  of 
ICEC,  sbcffthaod  for  inte¬ 
grated  circuit,  eovtronmen- 
tafly  controlled  compooent, 
wfll  be  an  add-in  module  called 
tbe  Icecap  486  for  personal 
computers  based  on  the  I486 
microprocessor.  Tbe  mod- 
ule  consists  of  a  q>ecial  cooler 
and  electrical  unit  in  an  insu¬ 
lated  enclosure  that  contrds 
the  tenqierature  and  voltage 
of  tbe  priocipa]  integrated  cir- 
cutts  of  a  PC  at  their  peak 
performance  point  The  com¬ 
pany  fd^DS  to  sdl  it  for  about 
$150  in  OEM  quantities. 


EaMdedlegd 

■  A  new  report  putdished  Iv 
Electronic  Tren^  Pubbea- 
tions,  a  market  research 
Ann.  oiochides  that  tbe  U.S. 
wiD  continue  to  lead  tbe  red 
of  the  world  to  the  embedded 
controller  market.  Demand 
is  nsing  for  8-,  16-  and  32-bit 
advanced  controllers,  a  mar¬ 
ket  already  dominated  by 
U.5.  Arms,  while  demand  for 
4-fait  controllers  made  by  Jap¬ 
anese  Arms  is  slackening, 
tbe  Arm  said.  International 
shiproeitts  of  mkrocoo- 
troilers.  microprocessors  and 
embedded  processors  will 
top  $8.3  biUion  in  1995,  rising 
fr^  $3.3  billion  in  1989. 
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HP^  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HP^  NewWave  (Mce  puts 


mi 


nted  power  within  your  reach 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


Our  ftin  line  of  RISC-based  com- 


s.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  peiformance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPh  NewWave 
Office  system,  praple  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quicMy  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  pronusikl, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  yon  the 
choice  of  power  yon  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  yim  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 


NewWave  omce  system.  Its  unique 
otgect-based  techntdogy  lets  all 
(d’your  informaticm  resources  work 
togedtec  And  gives  users  a  omsis- 
tent  interfrKe  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstaticMis  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OSiceVlsion  doesn’t  Whatls 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HPh  UNDP  system- 
based  computet^  HP  3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capat^ty.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  ($  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  Fbr  instance,  th^ 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  generate  a  report  a^ 
distribute  it 


Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simjder;  itls 
fundamentally  more  relmble.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short  u  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantage  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  agairt  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

'The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  yw  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  fomilies  to  even  a(^»oach 


The  net  result  of  HPls  approach 
is  this;  Ai^lications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  right  where  people  want 
them-at  ttieir  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  vi^re  itb  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hqped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  systaru 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  inf<Hination.Wfe 
pnanise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  evMyone 
else  in  your  offrce. 


WKSt  HEWLETT 
WIKM  PACKARD 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 


War? 


This  newspaper  and  others  plas¬ 
tered  the  word  "war"  111  over  their  front 
pages  several  times  two  years  ago  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  fractionated  Unix  mariiet, 
split  between  the  AT&T  camp  and  the  then- 
forming  Open  Software  Foundation  (OSF). 

In  retrospect,  the  phrase  “smoke  screen" 
might  have  been  more  appropriate.  For  the  OSF 
has  finally  released  its  version  of  the  operating 
system,  but  its  very  backers,  who  so  proudly 
shared  center  stage  at  the  unveiling  of  the  OSF, 
are  responding  rather  limply  to  the  product  of 
their  own  creatioo. 

In  bet,  only  two  of  the  seven  companies  that 
formed  the  OSF  have  committed  to  using  the 
new  product  on  aU  of  their  open  systems.  The 
biggest  OSF  sugar  daddy,  IBM,  will  continue  us¬ 
ing  its  own  brand  of  Unix  for  its  hot-selling  work¬ 
stations  —  at  least  for  now.  Others  in  the  group 
win  rely  on  AT&T's  Unix  System  V. 

And  some  users  who  have  dissected  the  OSF's 
product  have  found,  as  oik  customer  told  us,  "no 
real  difference  among  the  different  types  of 
Unix."  No  difference,  no  war — just  smoke. 

If  yop  sold  a  product  and  it  was  birly  unique 
(“proprietary,"  in  today’s  parlance)  and  it  made 
you  kib  of  money,  how  great  would  the  incentive 
be  to  aggressively  sell  products  that  others 
would  be  free  to  sell  as  wdl?  Herein  lies  the  rea- 
^  why  the  OSF  will  not  live  up  to  all  the  hoopla 
and  promise  surrounding  its  creatioo. 

There  just  isn’t  a  strong  incentive  to  move  to 
open  systems  when  you  can  sell  a  proprietary 
high-margin  item.  This  assumes  customers  are 
willing  to  buy  these  proprietary  products,  which 
they  stdl  are — and  in  large  numbers. 

Editor’s  note 


During  the  next  five  years,  information 
systems  will  place  some  of  the  biggest- 
ever  technology  bets  as  a  result  of  the 
exciting  technologies  that  are  emerg¬ 
ing.  Thus,  it  is  no  surprise  that  IS  management 
has  found  its  attentioo  turning  slightly  more  to¬ 
ward  technology  issues  as  management  mulls 
the  platforms  and  architectures  of  the  future. 

To  address  this  growing  need  to  assess  and 
evaluate  new  technology,  ComputeneorU  has 
added  several  features  in  the  last  year,  including 
our  monthly  Buyers’  Scorecard  and  product 
benchmarks,  as  weD  as  our  weekly  Advanced 
Technology  page.  We  will  also  expand  the  num- 
berof  Product  Spotlights  we  present  in  1991. 

This  week  on  page  38,  we  unveil  Technology 
Analysis,  which  we  hope  you  will  find  to  be  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  some  of  the  hottest 
new  products.  Tech  Analysis  combines  a  digest 
of  fii^gs  of  the  best  product  testing  laborato¬ 
ries  with  the  insightful  analysis  of  industry  ex¬ 
perts.  Vbll  Street  watchers  and  user  input  to 
yield  a  truly  complete  technology  assessment. 
The  section  will  run  every  other  week  until  the 
end  of  1 990  and  weekly  thereafter. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Geography  101 

In  the  Executive  Report  article 
"[nformatkm  must  c^orm  in  a 
world  without  borders”  (CW, 
Oct.  1],  Mr.  Huppertx  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  it  is  ttecessaiy  to 
forget  roost  ci  what  was  learned 
in  geography  dass.  I  am  current* 
ly  in  an  MBA/Information  Sys¬ 
tems  prf^pam,  with  a  ba^- 
ground  in  geography.  I  bdieve 
that  geography  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  to  markets,  busi- 
ness  and  IS. 

When  working  with  people  in 
other  countries,  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  peculiarities  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  that  exists  there.  More 
than  one  bustnesspersoo  has  lost 
sales  because  of  a  cultural  faux 
pas. 

Also,  ^KKild  one  decide  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  relocate,  knowledge  of 
geography  b  to  doing 

proper  cost  and  feasibibty  stud¬ 
ies.  As  an  IS  person,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  sure  that  the  area  where 
you  set  up  win  be  able  to  support 
your  system. 

Thm  are  still  many  places  in 
the  world  that  cannot  support 
digital  communications  without 
a  major  capital  investment  in  nu: 
teriak  and  support,  and  if  that  is 
a  part  of  your  business,  then  you 
had  better  know  where  this  oc¬ 
curs. 

The  values  and  standards  that 
we  take  for  granted  here  in  the 
U.S.  do  not  apply  to  many  other 
places  in  the  wc^  We  need  to 
remember  that  the  U.S.  is  no 
longer  a  btg  fish  in  a  small  pond. 

JoknA.SlaUr 
Walnut  Cn«k.  Calif. 


No  guarantees 

Regarding  the  article  by  Lee 
GruenfeM,  “Even  if  you  have  a 


warranty,  you  may  rtot  have  a 
guarantee”  (CW,  Oct.  1),  the 
case  was  triki  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Superior  Court  The  appeal 
was  to  the  Massachusetts  Ap- 
peab  Court,  not  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  feds  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case. 

Secondly,  the  real  question 
the  a^tellate  court  decided  was 
which  innocent  party  should 
bear  the  loss;  both  l»d  rdied 
upm  erroneous  statements  by 
the  hardware  manufacturer  as  to 
respmse  time.  The  manufoctur- 
er  was  not  a  party  to  the  litiga¬ 
tion. 

What  realty  disturbs  me  is 
that  your  readers  who  are  users 
may  get  the  idea  that  the  user 
wins  most  of  these  cases.  Mr. 
Gruenfeld  says,  "Customers  are 
usually  fovored  to  these  cases  be¬ 
cause  the  oxirt  often  Qnds  com¬ 
puter  warranties  to  be  ambigu¬ 
ous,  unclear  or  'unconsdonable.' 
The  theory  is  that  the  customer 
is  the  novice  in  the  deal,  aiKi  the 
vendor  is  experienced.”  Not 
true.  I’ve  been  reading  comput¬ 
er  contract  cases  sioce  the  first 
opinion  was  handed  down  more 
than  25  years  ago.  The  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  companies 
win  many  of  the  cases,  probably 
a  majority.  The  courts  don't  find 
the  clauses  unconscionable  very 
often,  and  the  "novice”  argu- 
mertt  is  just  about  dead. 

Robert  P.  Bigriow 
Counselor  at  Law 
Winchester,  Mass. 


Something  for  all 

Regarding  the  In  Depth  article 
by  John  Chbbolm  (CW,  Oct  8): 
Is  be  aware  that  IBM  hk  tried  to 
abandon  both  VSE  and  VM?  The 
resultant  user  uproar  has  forced 
IBM  to  keep  both  products.  VSE 
users  are  tired  of  being  told  that 


they  are  "nonstrategic.”  They 
use  VSE  because  it  meets  their 
needs  in  a  way  that  neither  VM 
nor  MVS  can. 

The  same  bolds  true  for  VM 
users.  Not  all  companies  need 
the  same  features  in  an  operat¬ 
ing  system.  If  they  did,  there 
would  not  be  the  multitude  of 
processors  and  vendors  avaibbk 
to  the  user  community  across 
the  range  of  micros  to  main- 
fiames. 

IBM  is  primarUy  a  hardware, 
not  software,  company.  IBM’s 
real  competition  in  the  mam- 
frame  arena  lies  with  Hitachi  and 
Fuptsu.  The  price  tag  associated 
with  a  proi^  like  Mr.  Chis* 
bohn’s  "modest  proposal”  would 
have  to  be  funded  frro  hardware 
sales  and  not  software  license 
fees.  Any  attempt  to  fund  such 
an  undotaking  with  software 
fees  would  seriously  impact  sates 
of  hardware  as  companies  re¬ 
evaluate  computing  needs  in 
of  redurad  corporate 
spending.  Both  (fitadn  anl  Fu- 
ptsu  offer  quality  hardware  at  a 
lower  cost  than  IBM. 

A  first  step  toward  Mr.  Chis¬ 
holm’s  goal  is  the  family  of  ESA 
opoatiDg  systems.  Lrrt’s  see 
what  type  of  prke  tag  these  car¬ 
ry  when  they  are  ddivered  and 
their  impact  on  the  majority  of 
IBM  system  users  is  known. 

CjmtkiaG,Kem 
Delaware  Service  Co. 

Pkiladetpkia,  Pa. 


Computerworid  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  breeity  and 
darity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworid,  P.<X  Box  9171, 
375 Cochituate  Road,  Framing- 
ham.  Mass  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(SOSl  875^1:  MCI  Matt 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  pAonr  number  for  eer- 
ificatum. 
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Good  growth,  happy  customers 


PHILIPPE  BEAURAIN 

The  American 
Dream:  Take  an 
ori^nal  idea, 
nurture  H,  turn 
it  into  a  UuTving 
bustneas  —  and 
thenseilitforan 
enormous  pFo6t. 

This  is  the  dream  that  has 
cast  its  speO  over  many  an  enter¬ 
prising  company,  but  nowhere  is 
H  more  appar^  than  in  the 
compute  software  business  and 
other  higb-tech  indostries.  Up- 
and<oming  firms  In  this  arena 
are  the  ones  that  can  dte  the 
most  impressive  growth  figures 
—  and  revel  in  the  widesfuead 
public  attentioo  they  attract 
And  yet.  behind  the  allure  of 
^  gro^  lurks  a  basic  problem 
that  can  jeopardixe  a  company’s 
very  survival.  For  too  many 
companies,  a  sin^de-rainded  fo¬ 
cus  OQ  growth  ends  up  leaving 
customers  in  the  hnrch. 

The  problem  comes  from  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  long-term  goals  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  growth.  A 
chief  executive  officer  can  be¬ 
come  obsessed  with  bow  the 
conpany  is  perceived  by  poten- 


Beuinin  it  presidenl  of  GSI  Trti»- 
conifD.  a  Ptnabucfh'bued  aoftwtn 


tial  investors  and  buyers  and  be 
naore  concerned  with  revenue 
than  profits. 

He  mi^t  focus  on  tactics  that 
boost  quarterty  earnings  rather 
than  on  strategies  that  are  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented,  such  as  innova¬ 
tive  emi^oyee  training  aod  quali¬ 
ty  programs. 

Growth  can  become  the  No.  1 
priority,  at  the  expense  of  quali¬ 
ty  aod  —  uHimat^  —  custom¬ 
er  satisfactioa. 

Mossocf  tKort  myth 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  myths  in  the  business 
worid:  that  growth  is  inherently 
good.  The  only  deadlier  ootkn 
may  be  that  if  some  growth  is 
go^,  mcve  must  be  even  better. 
The  truth  is,  despite  the  homage 
many  U9  managers  (and  market 
analysts)  pay  to  growth  indica¬ 
tors,  they  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  company  is  in  good 
health. 

In  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment.  of  course,  managers  must 
fight  for  market  share,  but  they 
must  also  examine  the  impact 
such  increases  would  have  on  the 
quality  of  their  products  and  the 
needs  of  their  customers. 

In  fact,  a  dear  focus  on  these 
basics — quality  and  the  needs  of 
xustomers  —  is  the  best  guide  to 
healthy,  controlled  growth  — 


the  kind  that  truly  serves  a  coo- 
patty's  best  interesu. 

As  managers,  we  most  look 
beyond  quvterly  profits  aod  an- 
aljm  the  loog-term  impact  of 
our  dedsioos  on  the  b^  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  bustpcaa.  At  times, 
the  best  my  be  the 

ones  that  actually  hind^  short¬ 
term  growth. 

We  may.  for  example,  invest 
beavfiy  in  tiaming  because  in  the 
loag-nin,  wett-trained  employ¬ 
ees  are  essential  to  provide 
cuatomers  with  added 
value  through  quality 
goods  and/or  s  ~ 
vices. 

In  many  de- 
dsioQS  (e.g., 


shoes  to  provide 
the  sense  of  di- 
rectioo  we 
need. 

No  matter  how  tempting  the 
opportunity,  we  need  to  be  real¬ 
istic  about  bow  much  business 
we  can  manage  effectively  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  quality  of  our 
workmanship  or  jeopardizing  the 
bith  of  our  customers.  Remem¬ 
ber  If  we  bO  in  these  basic  ar¬ 
eas,  we  wiQ  ^  as  a  business. 


business  area 
Btffi  nde.  If 

them,  even  the  roost  nnpresBive-  knowledge  sad  comnalment  of 
sounding  growth  junv  wiO  be  a  thepeoplewbomakeuptfaeor- 
mistake  over  the  kng  run.  ganiatioQ. 

It  is  better  to  have  steady,  Acconfing  to  WQbm  Davi- 
"boring”  revenue  increases  of 
35%  for  two  years  than  65%  for  book 
one  year  and  16%  the  next 


With  this  outlook,  growth 
isn’t  as  much  a  matter  of  sales 
forecasts  aod  capital  budgeting 
as  it  is  a  practical  concern  for  sa  t- 
afying  cuMomers,  both  old  and 
new.  This  must  be  the  driving 
force,  as  weO  as  the  cootrol.  be- 


oot  stand  still*  we  must  move 
forward,  adapt  and  pow.  The 
challenge  is  to  do  so  with  a  dear 
sense  of  how  much  and  how  hat, 
without  short-changing  custom¬ 
ers  or  compromising  the  qudity 
of  products  aod  services.  Even  if 
our  goal  is  the  “American 
Dream,"  we  need  a  solid  foimds- 
tioo  of  reafity  00  which  to  bufid. 


Abort,  retry,  ignore  — 
truth  about  the  PC  age 

GLENN  RIFKIN 


I  will  never  be  a 
power  user  of 
PCs,  just  as  I 
will  never  be  a 
power  forward 
for  the  New 
York  Knicks. 
It’s  not  that  I  don't  covet  these 
things:  it's  just  that  I  am  not  cut 
out  for  either  sport.  I’m  far  too 
short,  to  too  ^w  and  to  too 
left-brained  (or  is  it  right- 

brained?)- 

I  don't  (eel  all  that  bad  about 
this,  mind  you.  I  e^mect  there  are 
only  about  50  or  60  power  for- 
wa^  in  the  NBA,  and  I'm  confi¬ 
dent  there  are  only  1 2  power  rc 
users.  Slam-dunking  is  one 
thing,  but  have  you  ever  tried  to 
hook  up  a  printer  or  install  a 
memory  upgT^de  board? 

The  problem  with  PCs  is 
something  I  call  the  Barrier  to 
Entry.  T^  concept  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  P(^  don't  really 
want  to  let  you  in.  Of  course, 
they  are  very  sneaky  about  this. 
'Htey  hiD  you  into  a  sense  of  ac- 
compUshment  letting  you 


iUUa  ■  a  ComputfrmrU  features 
editor. 


boot  up  the  system  and  even 
open  a  file  in  some  applicatioa 
program.  Some  of  you  clever 
types  will  even  do  this  several 
times,  and  that  smug  feeling  wiU 
come  over  you.  ‘Tve  got  this 
thing  licked,"  you  think  to  your¬ 
self.  Then  comes  the  surprise. 

Systems  people  call  the  sur¬ 
prise  a  glitch.  iSe  glitch  comes 
in  many  disguises:  It  comes  as  an 
error  message.  It  comes  as  a  gar¬ 
bled  screeiL  It  conies  as  a  ininter 
that  runs  out  pages  with  strange 
margins  and  bizarre  type  foots. 

Your  first  instinct  is  to  panic. 
You  quickly  type  in  a  cornmand 
that  should  stop  whatever  horri¬ 
ble  deed  is  b^g  done  on  the 
screen.  It  does  00  good.  You  try 
the  conunand  again  (maybe  it 
didn’t  bear  you).  Still  nothing. 

If  you  are  a  masochist,  you 
pick  up  the  dog-eared  documen¬ 
tation  manual.  You  flip  quickly  to 
the  back,  where  it  lists  thfogs 
that  can  go  wrong  and  iriut  todo 
about  them.  Inevitably,  udiatev- 
er  is  happening  to  your  system 
isn't  tb^. 

You  toss  the  manual  across 
the  room  and  type  in  another 
command:  Stop  Doing  This.  The 
computer  refunds:  Bad  com¬ 
mand.  Bad  boy.  Bad  dog.  You’re 


being  reprimanded  by  a  ma¬ 
chine.  You  hit  the  return  key. 
The  screen  says  Abort,  Retry, 
Ignore.  What  does  it  mean,  I^ 
nore?  Ipiore  the  frustration? 
You  type  Abort,  aod  nothing 
happens. 

Right  about  now,  I  start 
reaching  for  the  monitor  with  an 
eye  toward  the  window.  But  I 
know  deep  down  it  ian’t  the  poor 
monitor’s  toih  —  it'saort  of  like 
killiDg  the  messenger.  Tlie  PC  is 
just  a  damned  boat,  and  H  won't 
fit  throu^  the  window  anyway. 

Instead,  1  shut  the  system  off. 
The  pathetic  sound  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic  sig^.  It  says.  "Haven't  you 
gotten  the  message  by  now? 
Haven't  you  bad  enough?"  Aod  it 
is  right  I  hsve  bad  enough.  I 
stomp  upstairs,  pick  a  figkt  with 
the  cat  and  turn  on  Donna  Reed 
rertinson  hTidiat  hfite. 

It's  no  acddeni  that  I  escape 
to  my  bdoved  TV.  That  is  tedh 
ndogy  at  its  best  I  hit  a  button, 
aod  on  it  goes.  1  hit  another  but¬ 
ton  and  change  the  channel  1  tut 
yet  another  to  make  it  go  mute 
when  a  commeynal  comes  on.  I 
hit  another,  and  it  cbcka  off  obe¬ 
diently  without  a  bad  attitude. 

Doia’t  think  this  isn't  eaiui- 
rassing.  1  mean,  here  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  about  this  stuff  for  years, 
making  a  living  documenting  the 
Information  Age.  and  I  still  ap¬ 
proach  my  PC  as  if  it's  going  to 
give  me  a  tetanus  shot.  You  ate 
probably  sneering  light  now. 
You  technology  pros  kiok  at  the 


PC  the  way  Richard  t^ty  looks 
at  a  Honda  Civic  After  you've 
driven  a  Formula  One,  the  small 
ones  ain't  worth  a  sneer. 

But  maybe  there  are  more 
than  just  a  few  IS  pros  who  have 
qieot  their  careers  working  on 
370s  and  3090s  and  VAXs  and 
find  these  PCs  just  a  bit  unnerv¬ 


ing.  Maybe  DOS  looks  like  Swa¬ 
hili  to  a  few  of  you  as  well  Come 
oo,rmn^t — sure  lam. 

You  probably  hired  a  young 
PC  maverick  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  pouring  in 
from  the  bewildered  populace. 
Perttaps  you  conceived  (or 
agreed  to)  an  informatioo  center 
approach.  And  then  you  walked 
to  the  water  cooler  and 
breathed  I  sigh  of  relief. 

You've  even  got  a  PC  on  your 
desk.  bummiDg  away  near  the 
family  photos.  You  sort  of  grew 
food  of  the  Httie  critter  aod  find 
youradf  pumpmg  out  E-mail 
oiesaages  or  memos  now  and 
then  to  keep  i4>  appearances. 

You  also  remember  the  <fey 
you  decided  to  load  iq>  a  new  ac- 


couotmg  program  by  yoursdf. 
You  dkfai't  bother  wiffi  the  man¬ 
ual  because  it  sbndd  be  adf-evi- 
dent  once  you  got  going,  right? 

IW  bcNirs  later,  the  yomig 
PC  vdaz  came  rudmg  in  the 
door  just  as  you  were  about  to 
drop  the  monitor  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  Your  secretary  gave  you  a 
glass  of  water  and  led 
you  to  a  chair  wtnie  you 
nrattered,  “Abort,  re¬ 
try.  ignore,  abort,  re¬ 
try,  ignore." 

Tto  PC  guy  sat 
down  smiling  at  the 
keyboard.  He  began  to 
t3qK  a  aeries  of  com¬ 
mands.  It  was  a  blur  of 

and  he  irtiipped 
through  functions  that  you 
couldn't  find  even  if  you  had  an¬ 
other  decade  to  poke  around. 

Fifteen  later,  he 

stood  tq>.  rubbed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether  and  said,  "Boas,  you're 
golden.  Come  on  back  now.  and 
you  won't  have  any  problema." 

Ten  mioutes  lattf .  you  were 
stuck  again  —  horribly,  inexpli¬ 
cably.  (orover.  You  shut  the  ma¬ 
chine  off.  wandered  quietly  to 
the  data  center  and  stroked  your 
System  36. 

I  personally  have  rehed  on  a 
first-dasB  PC  expert  to  get  me 

tluXMlgh  this  nightmare.  Utdor- 

tunatdy,  I  have  a  feding  she  is 
getting  tired  of  sitting  next  to  me 
aO  day  and  wants  to  go  hack  to 
her  office. 


Here  I  am  making  a 
living  documenting  the 
Information  Age,  and 
I  still  approach  my  PC  as  if  it’s 
going  to  give  me  a  tetanus 
shot. 
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Waste  Management,  Inc.,  is  making  the  wwld 
a  more  beautiM  i^ace.  And  we’re  proud  to  pitch  in. 


Beautiful  landscapes.  Unspoiled 
vistas.  Fbr  years,  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  the  business  of  Waste 
Managemei^,  Inc.  And  they  reached  the 
top  because  one  thing  was  always  clear- 
nobody  beat  them  in  customer  service. 

But  when  their  business  grew  from 
$650  million  to  $4.5  billion  in  less  than  10 
years,  the  burning  questkxi  was:  Could 
they  be  big  arxi  still  be  the  best? 

Software  AG  had  the  answer. 

With  our  ADABAS  and  NATURAL 
application  development  envirounent, 
Waste  Management  is  able  to  maintain 


their  high  level  of  customer  service  with 
their  rapid  expansion. 

“The  power  of  NATURAL  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  prepare  each  of  our  five 
hundred  field  locations  for  a  massive 
increase  in  transaction  processing,”  says 
Ed  Bacom,  V.R-Finance,  North  America 
Group.  “Arid  because  it  allows  us  to  cus¬ 
tom  design  the  system  for  each  opera¬ 
tion,  we’re  able  to  pinpoint  the  special 
needs  of  our  customers  and  fulfill  thenx” 

Today  Waste  Management  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  They  are  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  disposal  and  recycling  services 


in  the  world,  and  stall  number  one  in 
customer  service.  That’s  good  news  for 
us.  Because  only  when  our  customers 
attain  success,  can  we  say  the  same 
for  ourselves.  For  more  information, 
caU  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call 
703-860-5050.  In  Canada,  caU 
619-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


^  SOFtULJRRf 


€  Cofiyn^  1990.SoftwM«AG.  NAJURALmiADABASaretndHnattsofSoftwtreAG. 

>»argaigtei«»traden>aft<rfWMteMafi«(yinertofNi>fthAmertc*.lnc. 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


COMMENTARY 

Lori  Kleinman 

In-house 

options 


■  Finding  the 

ri^t  vendor  to 
help  you  with 
your  minicom¬ 
puter  and  ntain- 
frame  software 
support  needs 
is  tike  finding  a  g(Md  dentist  ^ 
you  want  someone  who  can  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  your  pain  and 
won’t  cause  you  to  scream 
about  the  size  of  the  hole  drilled 


in  your  budget. 

Too  often,  users  worry 
about  what  services  vendors  of¬ 
fer  without  fully  considering 
the  talent  and  performance  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  in-house  support 
staf^  Ledgeway  research  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  internal 
stafis  outperform  outside  ven¬ 
dors.  So  why  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  knowledge  and  use 
internal  benchmarks  to  set 
problem  response  and  resolution 
time  standa^  for  your  ven¬ 
dors?  Users  who  appreciate  the  • 
value  of  applying  internal  sup¬ 
port  standards  to  their  outside 
vendors  wQl  gain  far  greater 
performance  from  their  suf^rt 
providers  and  get  nxire  bang 
for  the  buck. 

Customers  feel  that  they 
have  two  dioices  when  looldng 
for  minicomputer  and  main¬ 
frame  softw^  support  —  their 
internal  staffers,  who  typically 
reside  in  a  centralized  data  cen¬ 
ter,  or  an  outside  support  s»xp- 
Continued  on  page  32 


Uniting  VMSand  Unix 
could  foster  innovation 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

cvsTitfr 


Uke  mixing  oil  and  water. 

That  was  the  first  reactkm 
many  users  had  to  the  recent 
news  that  Digital  Equqffnent 
Corp.’s  13-year-old.  proprietary 
VMS  operating  syst^  wQl 
eventually  run  Unix-based  appU- 
cations. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  VMS 
shops  with  too  much  investment 
in  customer  applications  to 
change,”  warned  Gerald  Sid- 
dons.  director  of  scientific  com¬ 
puting  at  the  Dana-Farber  Can¬ 


cer  Institute  in  Boston. 

Yet  while  a  healthy  dose  of 
skepticism  greeted  DEC'S 
bixnbshdl  announcement  (CW, 
Oct  29],  industry  analysts  and 
customers  alike  were  intrigued 
with  the  possibilities. 

Siddons  said  he  could  en^ 
sioQ,  for  example,  bow  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  Children's  Hoqxtal  in 
Boston  —  a  stalwart  VMS  shop 
for  its  patient  records  and  finan¬ 
cial  apikications  —  mi^t  be  aUe 
to  p^  in  some  renegade  re¬ 
searchers  DOW  working  on  Unix- 
based  machines  with  the  prom- 
Continued  on  page  33 


Officeyision:  A  great  debate 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Although  thousands  of  peojrie 
will  be  using  IBM’s  Officevisioo 
by  the  end  of  1990,  it  still  strug- 
with  a  negative  image. 

According  to  Tony  Mondetlo, 
IBM’s  vice-presideDt  of  office 
systems  development,  Officevi- 
sion  is  misunderstood.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  market  research 
firm,  the  industry  is  not  confused 
about  Officeviskm.  In  a  r^>ort 
scheduled  for  release  this  week. 
Forrester  Research.  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  asserts  that 
Officevisioo  will  be  a  modest  suc¬ 
cess  as  host  software  but  win  fail 
as  a  desktop  system. 

“Officevisioo  wiO  cemtinue 
forever.”  said  Stuart  Woodring, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester.  “But  the 


questioQ  is,  what  win  be  the  val¬ 
ue  of  those  products?” 

MoodeDo,  who  is  critical  of 
the  Fevrester  report,  said  Of- 
ficevtsioo  has  been  a  success  and 
pointed  to  an  eaqiected  user  base 
of  nearly  1  millkm  year’s  end 
as  proof.  Tbe  total  indudes  the 
nine  products  under  tbe  Of- 
ficevis^  undirella,  including  de¬ 
cision  support  and  executive  in- 
formatioo  software,  as  well  as 
upgrades  of  existing  CBM  office 
i:^ucts,he8aid. 

“There  is  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,”  Moodellosaid.  “May¬ 
be  it's  IBM's  proUem.  We  b^ 
tieve  we  understand  the  (office 
automation]  proUem,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  strategy  will  lead 
to  the  sdutioo.  We  are  only  par¬ 
tially  down  the  path  today.” 

Forrester  claims  that  a  closer 


OpeningupDEC 


DECa  opa  syMcoi  atnteor  ii  aoppoMd  to  profUe 
uMia  with  appicatioB  portihiiiy  Moag  dMfcvott 
veadon' nidiiMa  ~  te  ahSty  It  dewckp  a  a^ 

rirMlwi  nn  imr  mtiiinr  ■nrinwilniiinrrimiiiirif 
in  the  netwvfc.  The  atratep  hM  tine  motor 

threadK 

•  Eveotial  coanpfieace  irith  Me  atadvii  MW  nder  dtfd- 
opaeat  by  the  lascitnie  of  Electneal  and  Electnuto  Bagh 
oeen,lBc.NeitqDtfter,DBCw9fidd4eattlneI'taiitim 
dards  that  cover  appficatiooa  hacstee,  fhel  olSlics  aid  reri- 
thae  prooeaaiBg. 

•  Apfilyiag  for  certlficatiaB  and  “fanadiog^  of  VMS  hr  the 
X/0^  Conaortkan.  •  ataodgdi  body  ia  the  proceaa  of  defia- 
ng  a  cCTomon  appheatno  cimroaBni  baaad  oa  de  facto  and 
kteittrtk>atfyacceptedstandanla.TogetX/0|n’aXPG3Ter- 
ificatkn.acaopaiiriDnat8abQdtitaopenliBg8y8teatoafatt' 
texy  of  S,232  teats  na  by  Unix  Syatem  Lahoratariea,  lac, 
a  Support  far  key  mafards  developed  by  the  Open  Software 
Foimdetioa  io  Candndge,  Maaa.,  tor  its  Diatxiwted  Compot- 
ingEttviroaaienL 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


look  at  the  Ofikeraion  installed 
base  shows  that  it  consisU  pri¬ 
marily  of  host  upgrades,  which  io 
some  cases  are  only  renamed  ex¬ 
isting  office  software.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  tbe  firm  claims  that  while 
Officevision  technically  has 
thousands  of  users,  only  a  few 
new  users  actually  selkted  it 
over  other  vendors' products. 

A  big  probiofii 

Wooding  said  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  uaers  running  tbe  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  version  of  Of- 
ficeviskn  in  productioa  mode, 
and  he  sees  this  as  a  big  proUem. 

First,  be  said,  the  desktop  is 
an  obvious  strategic  platform  for 
the  future.  Secondly,  of  all  tbe 
Officevision  products,  tbe  LAN 
versioo  is  tbe  only  (riatfom  that 
(hd  not  have  an  extsting  set  of  of¬ 


fice  tools  and  would  therefore  re¬ 
quire  brand-new  users. 

He  further  claimed  that  the 
biggest  chunk  of  Officevisioo  in¬ 
stallations  comes  from  the  Apph- 
catioo  Systein/400  community. 
This,  be  suggested,  should  not 
count  as  true  Officevisioo  num¬ 
bers,  because  it  is  merely  a  re¬ 
named  release  of  AS/Office,  die 
initial  05/400 office  software. 

In  reqnose,  MondeUo  said 
the  host  i^orm  wfl]  continue  to 
play  a  nupor  role  in  mfonnatioo 
systems  and  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  h  the  case  of  Officevi- 
BOn/400.  he  nid  it  is  not  only  a 
renamed  but  also  a  restructured 
product  that  users  bcenae  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  05/400  soft¬ 
ware.  He  also  said  that  there  are 
“a  couple  hundred  users  kicking 
tbe  tires”  of  the  LAN  versioa. 


Ihe  totally  antxmiated  crffice 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 

•  FuUy  Custonutable  •  Decentralized  Adnunisiraiion  •  full  Connectivity  •  integrated  FC  Support  g  Sesource-e£pdent 


Eme'rTAO  R  A  QUANTUM  LEAR  FONWANO  IN  ELCCTRONIC 
MAIL  AND  OmCC  AUTOMATION. 

Emc^/TAO  is  a  dynatiM  system  tnal  gives  Electric  Mail 
and  OSca  Autemaiion  to  everyone  —  from  nevica  to  axpen. 
It  can  be  tuned  on  an  Individual  basis  to  suit  Ibe  user's  abilT 
ibes  and  needs  Novices  can  surt  on  day  one  wiQi  do 
trainiag  Eipeds  have  everylbirtg  they  need.  And.  d  has 
been  designed  as  a  ptattonn  to  subperl  an  ematging  act  el 
capabiMies  aa  Ibn  avolulion  el  oMee  automation  oontinites 

powes  TNNOUOH  SMdUCITY 

Emc^AO  provides  liuAdreds  ot  easy-to-use  Natures  tor 
managing,  orfanutng  and  dtstnbuting  ENctronK  Mail  and 
docvmanto.  Eme^/TAO  tneiudes  ataOrenic-mail.  catondar- 
Ng.  document  storage  and  retrieval,  and  a  muRltode  at 
powartul  bridgaa  and  gateways 


Emc^/TAO  gtvoa  ton  cantroi  Dvrowgb  decontraiiaad  aditonia- 
Iration  Authorizalmn  can  ba  datogatad  by  laMBSb.  by  de* 
paitmeat  or  by  logical  ctaaa.  And  Emc^^AO's  uaar 
inleriace  anew*  product  tosturos  to  be  cuottoMaitorod  to 
suit  iba  rteeds  el  each  individual  user  or  grMp  el  uoars,  si 
me  insuilaifon's  diseroiton. 

Eme^rTAO  is  SrmpN.  powertol.  and  allow*  unpracoiwniad 


ALL  ENYtRONMEWTS 

»MVS.  MVSfXA 
vVM/CMS 
vvse.  $SX 

»TSO.  CICS.  IMS,  lOMS 

•  PCs  (Personal  Emc^ 

•  VAP  (Spaelal  Emc>  VTAM  AppUeatien) 

•  FIVS  (Flacftar  Intarnattonal  Virtual  SyMtm) 


»  PCe  srtd  LANs. 

-SNAPS. 

-X.4M. 

•  BITNET. 

•  OtAiLU  *.2  coaipaUbla 
devtcM  and  lyatami. 

■  Woalam  Union  aarvicas: 

(Tplaa,  FacalmlN,  EssyCInk,  tic.) 

•  OISOSS. 

•  PNOPS. 

»  DEC  (VAX  MaH.  AO-Ni-Ona). 

•  WANG  (Wang  Otflcd). 


CALL  NOW  for  more  Information.  Toll-free:  800  237-4510.  In  Florida:  813-443-1500. 


FISCHER 


TAC 


TeratxT  automatv  once 
EmeVrAO  M  9f  umaet  awassir. 


odd  nave  airea^  selected  Emc^ 
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The  lEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


The  lEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  impiement- 
ing  hifonnation  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  lEF  throughout  the  corporation.' 
OvMV.Eeaai 
wm  nviMm 

DIrecIw.  tnfomiation  Systenn 
J.C.  PiMey 


The  strengths  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specificahon  always  matches  the 
execobng  system.’ 

Piel  R.  Heainger 
ChM  Tecfewrieiy  Officer  • 

CeMprter  Task  Gnwp 


“We  are  using  the  lEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  sy^ems.  We 
estimate  that  lEF  will  increase  pur  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  sy^ems  development..’ 
WilBudzymkl 

Head  of  Oparatiom,  Systems/Computing 
RoHs-Royte 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out." 

Maik  Quinlan 

Senior  Pmgrammer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That's  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization." 

John  Pajak 

Executhw  Vice  Pmsidnnt 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


'I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
lEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 


AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  lEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“We  used  the  lEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  0B2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it...98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.“ 

Clonnn  Goldsbomugh 

Diractor  of  Data  Rasourcs  Management 

TWA 


“Our  first  lEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  I’d  find  another 
job...outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogans  Soransan 
Chlaf  Consultant 
Nykradit  (Danmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
activity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (lEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high'maintenance<ost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects— rwt  one  aberxd  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  lO'tO'l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-l 
to  10-to-I.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  ate  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 
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Less  Same  More 
Productivily  ProdudMly  ProducMy 

Devdopm  were  asked  to  compare  lEf  maauenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  re^ondmt,  more  than  80% 
reported  producosny  gams  of  from  2-to-l  to  lOao-l. 


Mainfiame  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon— 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM  .UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


fellow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  envirotunent,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full>service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  informatioit, 
induding  a  VHS  video  demo, 
can  80(V527'3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Xexas 

Instruments 
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NEC  modems  keep 
mfbrmation  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  k. 


In  a  91 1  emergency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don't  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Florida,  NEC's  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  of  Lake  County's  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC's  1-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they've  proved  itheir  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data,  Lke 
County's  91 1  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions.  Find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed .  And  because  NEC's  Dual  Modem  Card 
links  91 1's  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations.  Lake  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individual  I  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks.  Line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  56k  bits/s  with  both  analog  and 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCnr  standards  such  as  Y32  and  V42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system's  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, . 
mix,  and  match 
other  chassis  and  data 


communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  what 
business  you're  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC's  1  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  ftee  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 


©  1990  NEC  America.  Inc. 
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Troubleshooting  for  success 

Problem‘tracking,feedback  systems  help  ensure  qualify  at  GM  plant 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

_ CWSTAFT 

FORT  WAYNE,  ind.  —  A 
l*month-okl  proUeni'trackiDg 
S3rstein  and  a  major  upgrade  to 
an  inspection  feedback  applica- 
tioo  are  the  latest  systems  tune- 
ups  at  what  for  four  years  has 
one  of  the  most  technologi- 
caDy  advanced  plants  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  C<^.  empire. 

GM’s  Trupk  and  Bus  Group 
Fort  ^yne  Assembly  Plant  was 
a  green-fields  project  that  was 
ftni^iedin  1986.  ShKe  that  time, 
systems  development  —  the  ad- 
(htion  of  new  apfdications  and 
the  enhancement  <k  existing  pro¬ 
grams —  has  continued. 

Electronic  Data  Systems 
Q)rp.  (EDS),  the  GM  subsidiary, 
in  essence,  acts  as  the  compa¬ 
ny's  information  systems  de¬ 
partment.  It  also  oversees  the 
systems  work  at  Fort  Wayne, 
tte  roost  successful  plant  start¬ 
up  in  GM  history,  reaching  pro¬ 


duction  and  quality  targets  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  new  GM  plant. 
What  remains  to  be  seen  by  the 
public  is  how  systems  use  at  the 
Fort  9^yTK  plant  compares  with 
the  facilities  in  the  newest  GM 
division.  Saturn. 

Among  the  projects  EDS  is 
testing  or  has  recently  installed 
are  systems  designed  to  improve 
specif  plant  functiORS.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  month  ago,  EDS  in¬ 
stalled  a  problem-tracldag  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  paint  shop.  Before 
the  system  was  creat^,  work¬ 
ers  were  shotgunning  solutions. 

Eight  mcmths  ago.  EDS  in¬ 
stalled  a  project-trackmg  system 
for  its  maintenance  and  pl^  en¬ 
gineers  and  is  scheduled  today  to 
instaU  a  major  upgrade  to  the  in¬ 
spection  fe^back  system,  a  cru¬ 
cial  part  of  GM’s  qualit)'  assur¬ 
ance  program. 

EDS  programmers  wrote  all 
these  systems,  which  run  oa  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
duster  (two  8810s  and  an  8350) 
that  serves  as  the  area  manager 
for  the  local  (dant.  Monty  Han¬ 


Every  minute 


What  kind  of  systems  does  it  take  to  produce 
230,000  trucle  per  year,  at  the  rate  ctf  one  per 
minute.^ 

GM  Truck  and  Bus  Group  Fort  Wayne  Assem¬ 
bly  Plant  has  56  targe  systems,  ranging  from 
mainframes  to  relatively  small  minicompaters,  1 10  microcofn- 
puters,  561  terminate,  316  printers  and  577  communicatioos 
devices. 

The  main  systems  are  two  IBM  4381s,  two  DEC  8810s  and 
a  DEC  8350  23  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  1000  cell  controllers 
that  act  as  gateways  between  the  main  systems  and  the  auto¬ 
mated  processors  on  the  plant  floor. 

OpOTtmg  systems  in  the  i^ant  include  MVS/XA,  VMS,  UI- 
trix.  DOS.  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  SunOS  and  even  one  or  two 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Madntosbes. 

Also  within  the  (tot  are  some  nine  miles  of  redundant 
broadband  cable,  with  Ungerroann-Bass,  Inc.  asynchronous 
broadband  links  to  file  servers. 

The  plant  was  the  first  majw  user  of  what  was  then  a  GM- 
spoQsored  Manufacturing  Autcmatioo  Protocol,  MAP  2.1. 
Saturn  win  use  an  updated  verskw  of  MAP. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


sen.  an  EOS  account  manager  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  plant,  said  his 
staff  in  Fort  V^yne  had  written 
the  paint  shop  system;  EDS  em- 
^yees  in  O^wa.  Ontario, 
wrote  the  project-traddog  sys¬ 
tem;  and  EDS  pn^rammers  in 
Troy,  Mkh.,  wme  responsible 
for  the  inspection  feedbadc  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  plant's  host  complex  con¬ 
sists  of  two  IBM  43818.  which 
are  booked  together  via  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
gateway  and  linked  to  the  VAX 
area  manags  by  a  DEC  gate¬ 
way.  EDS  makes  heavy  use  of 
programs  written  in  Pl/1  to  nm 
the  plant,  using  IMS  on  the  host 
and  Ingres  Corp.  Ingres  on  the 
VAXs. 

Plontwidn  monitoring 

The  systems  monitor  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  points  in  the  plant 
The  conputer-iotegrated  manu¬ 
facturing  process  starts  wben  a 
dealer  orders  a  tnicL  These  or¬ 
ders  are  processed  and  roitted 
electronically.  The  only  docu¬ 
ments  produced  are  tb^  that 
are  required  by  federal  law. 
Once  in  the  foctory.  the  systems 
dictate  the  entire  process  of 
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Hansen  has  had  to  meet  man¬ 
agement  duDenges  such  as  de¬ 
vising  ways  to  ensure  that  basic 
fine  workers  were  comfortable 
with  the  technology  and  sotving 
misbehaving  pieces  of  the  sys¬ 
tems,  sudi  as  the  recurring 
problem  that  the  plant  had  with 
to  tire  attachment  process. 

‘They  were  getting  a  lot  of 
breakdowns  in  this  qrstem. 
i^ich  is  critical  to  the  process  of 
getting  a  truck  off  the  Ime,'' 
Hansen  sakL  “So  we  did  some 
programming  on  priipjintinahU 
Ime  cootroDers  to  be  aUe  to  col¬ 
lect  and  analyse  data,  and  we’ve 


since  been  able  to  have  this  na 
successfuny.** 

Hansen  and  his  staff  occaaon- 
alhr  respond  to  nottraditional  IS 
fuoctiaoa.  For  mstance,  when 
the  Occupa  bocal  Safety  and 
Health  AAnmistiatiao  decreed 
that  each  mamtocturing  area 
have  dearly  bheted  safety  in¬ 
structions  fw  equipment,  tto  lo¬ 
cal  EDS  staff  <fid  the  surveys  and 
created  the  computerised  in- 
stnictioo  manuals  that  met  the 
requiemexto. 

IdeaDy,  Hansen's  staff  oper¬ 
ates  as  “Maytag  repairmen:*' 
there  to  troubleahoot.  but  tardy 
cafled  on  to  do  much. 


PC  security  controlled  from  mainframe 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTAFT 


GARDEN  Cmr.  N.Y.  —  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  Intenutianal. 
Inc.  recently  unveiled  products 
that  allow  users  to  coctooi  per¬ 
sonal  computer  security  from  a 
mainffaroe. 

The  products,  called  CA- 
ACF2/FC  and  CA-Top  Sec¬ 
ret/PC.  work  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  on  the  mainframe  and  build 
on  CA's  Cortaoa  PC  security 
package.  Both  packages  run  oo 
MS-DOS  computers;  OSf2  ver¬ 
sions  are  planned. 

This  allows  users  to  do  sever¬ 
al  things.  CA  said.  One  is  to  per¬ 
mit  users  to  log  on  to  both  the  PC 


and  the  mainfiame  with  just  one 
password.  Another  feature  per¬ 
mits  security  admiiustiatore  to 
audit,  from  the  noinframe, 
connectMQS  made  from  a  PC  to 
the  mainframe  to  see  who  did 
what  and  for  bow  long. 

Users  said  they  are  looking 
forward  to  the  eriianced  securi¬ 
ty  abifibes.  *T  very  much  wel- 
come  the  abiity  to  adminteler 
seoiriCy  for  afl  thoae  ^sterns 
from  one  place.'*  said  Ndson 
Beers,  a  data  security  officer  at 
Union  Thist  Ca  in  lYixnbuD, 
Conn. 

‘If  they  do  it,  and  it's  done 
weO,  it’s  a  feather  in  their  cap," 
said  David  Wetter,  seraor 
security  analyst  at  KeDy  Ser¬ 


vices  in  Troy.  Bfich.  'T  admifto- 
ter  security  for  an  MVS  maia- 
frame  and  a  Novefl  LAN.  and  i  1 
can  have  a  single  point  of  securi¬ 
ty  administntioa.  it  would  make 
me  a  very  happy  man.  It  would 
make  my  job  a  lot  easier.” 

Yet  notber  feature  makes 
sure  that  each  connected  PC  has 
an  adequate  level  of  security  res¬ 
ident  in  it;  if  none  is  preseck,  the 
mamframe  wifl  dowidoMl  a  secu¬ 
rity  Package  to  the  PC 

Both  packages  are  shted  for 
beta  testing  in  January;  general 
avafiafaSty  is  scheAiIrd  far  ta 
months  later.  Ahbou^  the  PC 
products  do  not  coTTenCly  nm  on 
local-srea  networks,  said 
that  is  in  the  works. 


On  a  steep  learning  curve  with  DB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
functionality  needed  with  062? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports,  “For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicafas  that  NOMAO/OB2  may 
provide  the  most  friendly.’  tightiy  coupled 
and  integrated  4GL  in  relation  to  062." 

RelatK>naf  $ir>ce  1975,  NOMAO  has 
consistently  led  062.  providing  full  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additional  security  and  a 
of  featui 
0(082 


NOMAD'S  integrated  procedural  and 
non-procedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  environroent  boost  application 
development  productivity  while  simplifying 
data  access- 

’  Unlimited  outer-join  support  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  OSS. 
and  a  report  writer  (hat  hi 

applications  with  ea 
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24  gigabytes  of  disk. 
4  gigabyte  of  cache. 

Sdianneis. 
Redundant  conbofiers 
and  power  suppiies. 
Fuii  battery  backup. 
All  in  one  box. 


It's  true.  EMC s  Symmetrix  Series 
of  Integrated  Cached  Disk  Arrays 
does  away  with  the  large  size  of  tra¬ 
ditional  DASD  -  while  delivering 
sizable  capacity  and  performaiKe. 
The  iniwvative  use  erf  proven  tech¬ 
nology  makes  it  all  possible . 

We  Started  win  tails  of 
smaH  ideas.  Lite  ttufenty-tawr  51/1 " 
disfc  drives. 

Symntetrix  uses  up  to  twenty- 
four,  1-gigabyte  drive  units.  Each 
drive  is  one  logical  vdume.  AtkI 
each  unit  contains  its  own  micro¬ 
processor-based  controllers  and 
data  buffer  to  maximize  data 
trartsfer  speed. 


We  then  added  up  to  4  giga¬ 
bytes  of  cache. 

That's  16  times  morecadie  ffian 
IBM's  3990-3  storage  controller. 
With  Symmetrix,  ^  data  is  written 
to  cache  -  eliminating  rotational 
lateiKy  and  head-seek  ddays. 

Our  proprietaiy  cache  search 
algoritl^  deteimines  if  a  record  is 
looted  in  cache  much  faster  than 
traditional  meffiods.  And  because 
Symmetrbe's  cache  is  transparent  to 
the  host,  you  don' t  give  up  CPU 
cydes  for  cache  nranagenrent. 

BuHNn  controllers  emulate 
an  IBM  3880  or 3990. 

Our  proprietary  board-level 


controllers  manage  all  caching,  data 
flow,  and  disk  functions  -  while 
providing  data  transfer  rates  as  high 
as  4.5  MB/sec.  per  CTU  channel. 
Finally -a  real  breakthrough  in 
reducing  I/O  bottlenecks. 

Mirroring.  Hantware  redun¬ 
dancy.  And  full  battery  backup. 

In  mirroring  mode,  data  is 
written  to  two  dSks  simultane¬ 
ously  -  virtually  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  data  loss. 

Redundant  logic  cards,  power 
supi^ies,  and  channel  connections, 
combined  with  mirroring,  result  in 
exceptional  relial^ty. 

A  built-in,  full-^tem  battery 


backup  takes  over  in  the  event  of  a 
power  loss.  Cache  memory  is  auto¬ 
matically  written  to  disk,  further 
assuring  data  integrity. 

A  host  of  Other  great  features. 

■  Data  write  verify  option. 

■  Automatic  disk  scrubbing  and 
defect  reallocation. 

■  100%  write  cadring. 

■  Easy  menu-driven  system 
configuration. 

■  AutcKall  service. 

■  Uses  80%  less  power  and  cooling 
than  a  comparable  3390/3990-3 
^tem. 

■  CompatU)le  with  IBM  9370, 43XX, 
308X,  3090,  and  ES/9000  and  com- 


patiHeCPUs. 

No  sofliware  changes  required. 

Symmetrix  emulates  IBM  3370, 
3380,  and  3390  storage  devices.  It 
brings  MVS,  VM,  and  VSE  users  the 
extended  fuiKtions  of  IBM's  3990-3 
contrcJ  unit-such  as  write  caching 
and  mirroring- without  an  operat- 

^  ^VvA^DtSofarminfust 
5.9  square  fed. 

disk  storage,  contrdleis,  cac^,  aiKl 
battery  ba^p-all  in  one  cc»npact 
unit.  The  SvTiunetrix  Series.  The 
great  leap  mrward  in  data  storage 
technok^.  Only  from  EMC. 


Get  aH  the  data.  Call  1-800-222- 
EMC2.  MA  residents  call  1-508-435- 
1000.  In  Canada  call  1-800-54M782. 
Ask  fwextension  L041. 

IBM.  IBM  we  IBM  vm  IBM  IBM  3^0  IBM  3380.  MV'S.  VM 
ind  V&E  m  tttitmuiiollntmMwnri  hivnr^  M<cliMr>Carp 
S\mmctna4ndlC0A(liiir)ff*lrd  C*ctml  Oiali  ArrataljtrtfMir 
nuftiut  EMCCorpnntnn 
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Computervision  in  its  Prime 


ANALYSIS 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 
c^snn 


BEDFORD.  Mass.  —  It  was  the 
late  1970s.  BeB-tettomed  blue 
jeaoa  were  **out.’*  BiSy  Beer  was 
"io."  B»naium  was  "out,'*  but 
Chariie  and  his  Angds  were  de£- 
oiteljr  “in.**  And  Piiine  ComiMt- 
er,  Inc.,  the  sucocsrful  Maesa* 
ctoaetts4>aaed  mmicomputef 
maker,  made  its  6rst  foray  “in'* 
to  the  world  d  computer-aided 
design  and  maoubctuhog  (CAD/ 
CAM)  ^  a  move  that  woidd  one 
day  prove  pivotal  to  the  compa¬ 
ny's  survive 

Who  would  have  thought?  But 


mdustiy  asalysU  agree  Prime’s 
future  rests  its  (^AD  coR^- 

ny.  (^ornputervisiop.  VFith 
150,000  in^alled  seats.  Compu¬ 
tervision.  the  recent  recipient  of 
several  major  cootracts,  seems 
to  be  the  hri^test  star  in 
Prime's  dunming  consteDatkm. 

fowJollMlwdiita 

J<^  Scefbn.  vioeijresideat  at 
Steto  Associates,  a  St  Loms 
CAD  consulting  firm  spedahring 
in  bciities  management  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  said  be  thinks  Prime 
wiB  sell  “a  lot  of  Medusa  on  the 
Sparcstatkm  systems.'*  A  Prime 
Medusa  user  for  five  years,  be 
recently  purchased  Rdease  S.2, 
which  came  out  earlier  this  year 


Klemman 
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plier.  who  is  famdiar  with  the 
apphatkMs  or  openting  sys¬ 
tems  support  requrements. 
Internal  staffs  imow  more  about 
their  own  computing  enviroo- 
.  ment.  and  vendors  know  more 
about  spedBc  applications  or 
operating  systems.  However, 
research  shows  that  customers 
OEpect  —  ^get  —  alotwufn 
from  internal  staff  members 
than  from  outside  vendors. 

The  high  dependence  on  in¬ 
ternal  sta&  evplagw  why  almost 
half  of  the  customers’  1990  and 
projected  1992  software  bud¬ 
gets  are  allocated  to  personnel 
costs.  This  includes  supporting 
intemal  operations,  appto- 
tiooa  devdopment  and  internal 
software  maaitenance.  The  re¬ 
maining  doHan  are  left  to  be  split 
among  outwde  services  (e,g., 
software  support,  traimog  and 
educatian  consulting)  and 
software  acquisitioa. 

According  to  Ledgewsy’s 
recent  survey  of 600  IS  manag¬ 
ers.  inUmaJ  staffs  generally 
outperform  outside  support  ven¬ 
dors.  On  the  average;  a  user  of 
mmi/inainfraine  software  re¬ 
ceives  a  response  to  a  question 
or  prohlemirom  hisorherm- 
tei^  staff  in  one  to  two  bouts. 
Problems  are  typically  resolved 
m  two  to  three  hours,  and  be¬ 
tween  7211  and  74%  of  aO  is¬ 
sues  are  resolved  on  the  first 
caQ.  In  comparison,  outside 
support  vendors  re^iood  in  two 
to  three  hours,  take  three  to 
four  hours  to  resolve  a  problem 
and  only  resolve  62%  to  64%  of 
issues  on  the  first  call. 

How  critical  is  the  difference 
of  an  hour?  Wdl,  it  may  not  be 
important  to  someone  wanting 
to  know  if  a  feature  is  going  to  be 
added  to  the  next  revision  of 
software.  But  ask  someone  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  why  the 
malnfraine  just  crashed,  and  the 
difference  between  one  hour 
and  two  hours  becomes  dear. 

Kaowug  this,  the  challenge 


is  now  twofold. 

•  Users  should  apply  intemaJ 
benchmarks  to  evahate  vendor 
suppmt  offerings.  doing  so. 
tb^  wiO  have  a  stronger  basis 
for  critiquing  vendor  perfor¬ 
mance  and  become  b^er  con- 
siiners  of  software  siQiport. 

•  At  the  same  tune,  vendors 
need^  st^  up  to  the  diaOenge 
of  p^orming  at  a  level  consb- 
tent  with  internal  staffr.  By  do¬ 
ing  so,  vendors  will  generate  in¬ 
crease  customer  satiaftetiofl 
and.  hopefully,  toyalty. 

In  d^ense  of  vendors,  re¬ 
member  that  they  carawt  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  the  customers’ 
computing  environment  as  well 
as  the  staff. 

Intemal  resources  are  also 
preferred  when  it  comes  to  per¬ 
forming  a  variety  of  “profes- 
sional^ervices“projects•  Rather 
than  taming  immedatdy  to  an 
outside  vendor,  customers  ini¬ 
tially  give  coosideratioa  to  their 
intonal  stafo  for  help  whb  sys- 
Offls  planning  and  dc^gn,  ap¬ 
plications  devekyanent.  systems 
integrationandfacQKiesman- 
agement  projects.  Oidy  for  train¬ 
ing,  education  and  migration 
services  do  systems  vendors 
rank  higher  than  mtemal  staffs; 
while  multiaervice  firms  such  as 
C^omputer  Sciences  Corp.  or 
EDS  are  the  strongest  candi- 
<btes  for  rauitiveodor  service. 

The  challenge  for  both  par¬ 
ties  is  to  identify  ways  to  work 
together  effectively.  Managers 
should  learn  from  their  own  staff 
and  usf  the  standards  they  set 
to  evatote  and  select  vendor 
support.  And  vendors  must  re¬ 
member  that  while  customer 
support  issues  tend  to  be  low  cm 
the  list  of  sefectioa  criteria  when 
choosing  a  software  apphea- 
tioQ.  it  junqs  to  a  prominem  lev¬ 
el  of  importance  when  making 
repurchase  decisions.  Besides, 
wtet  better  way  to  ensure  top- 
notch  support  than  to  let  your 
vendor  Irnow  you  are  watching? 


«ssart  profna  «i  Thr  Udsevtr 
Gnupa  Lamfua.  Mmi 


and  allows  Medusa  to  run  on  the 
Sun  Microsystems,  bic.  Sparc-; 
statkn.  Priw  to  that,  M^usa 
was  proprietary  to  the  50  series 
and  'Tektroeux  platforms. 

'T  love  the  (Scalable  Proces- 
90S  Architecture)  technology,” 
he  contimied,  ticking  off  in¬ 
creased  functionality,  screen 
menus  and  icons  as  reasons  for 
embracing  the  Sun  platform.  He 
is  antic^ting  Release  12  of  Me¬ 
dusa,  which  will  unite  the  exist' 
ing  two  versions  and  allow  the 
software  to  run  on  the  Digital 
Equqment  Corp.  family  of  VAX 
systems  while  sharing  Medusa's 
strong  database  functionality 
among  platforms. 

Ste^  is  apparently  not  the 
only  one  plea;^  with  Coaqw- 
tervision's  current  offerings. 
The  company  has  woo  several 
major  cootracts  and  has  estab- 
habed  a  strong  intc-mational 
presence  in  several  large  firms, 
indudmg  Ontario  Hydro  of  Cana¬ 
da.  the  Fiat  (jfoiq)  in  lialy  and 
the  Consumer  Electronics  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Philips  N.V..  headquar¬ 
tered  in  'The  Netherlands. 

Computervisioo’s  current  of¬ 
ferings  include  the  following:  the 
CADDS  series  of  apfriications, 
running  primary  on  the  Sun 
Sparcstation;  Medusa,  a  set  of 
CAD/CAM  applications  running 
on  both  Sparcstation  and  DEC 
workstabofts,  and  Prime  50  se¬ 
ries  and  DEC  VAX  mimeomput- 
ers;  PDGS,  Prime’s  origina]  en¬ 
try  to  the  CAD  marketplace;  and 
the  Calnu  product  line,  CAD/ 
CAM/CAE  three-dimensional 
software  acquired  frxmi  Cfeneral 
Electric  Co.  in  19S8  —  the  same 
year  Computervision  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Prime. 

"They  have  made  appropri¬ 


ate  platform  changes  and  have 
sorted  out  internal  upheavals. 
They  are  now  facing  a  life  as  a 
software  company  with  a  well- 
rounded  product  Une,”  said  Gi- 
sela  Wilson,  an  analyst  at  Inter- 
national  Data  (^orp. 

She  added  that  while  the  com¬ 


Small  ^  comparison 

Tki  eomtbi^  Primi/ComptiiervisUm 
:tam  is  le/t.  like  peers  im  (Oker  wsorkets, 
to  chip  away  at  a  market  led  ky  IBM 
and  otker  smaller  venders 


Total  worldwide  S6.8  bUBon 


pany  lost  some  momentum  by 
refusing  to  be  "pre-leading 
edge."  it  is  catching  up  by  work¬ 
ing  with  other  companies  to  sell 
and  expand  the  Computervision 
product  line.  This  tndudes  a  re¬ 
cent  agreement  with  Sun  to  inte¬ 
grate  Computervision’s  CADDS 
4X  software  with  the  Sun  Spare- 
station  IPC  workstation. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  sister 
operating  unit.  Prime  recently 
inked  a  four-year,  $19  miHioo 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
provide  hardware  maintenance 
for  the  Navy’s  CAE  DOS  sys¬ 
tems.  Car!  j.  Madsen,  fede^ 
contract  manager  of  Prime's 
Federal  Support  Group,  said, 
"We  anticipate  the  award  of  oth¬ 
er  contracts  from  the  govern- 
meni." 

Computervision  has  had  the 


foresi^t  to  round  out  its  CAD 
strategy  by  estabUshing  the 
sonal  CAD/CAM  business  unit,  a 
separate  entity  within  Compu¬ 
tervision  devoted  to  deaigi^ 
and  marketing  fesonal  Design¬ 
er,  nnooal  Machinist  and  Ver- 
sacad  software  for  the  MS-DOS 
and  Unix  workstation 
environment. 

AcoKding  to  AJ  Fer¬ 
nandes.  former  CAD/ 
CAM  manager  at  Orth- 
omet,  Inc.  hb  compa¬ 
ny  has  been  using  iW- 
sonal  Machtnist  since 
its  debut  in  1985. 

"Our  industiy  relies 
on  a  lot  of-curves,  arcs 
and  Mending  shapes. 
We  abo  need  3-D  capa¬ 
bilities,"  Fernand 
said.  "We  looked  at  oth¬ 
er  packages,  but  at  the 
time,  (Computerviaon] 
had  the  only  3-D  sur* 
fece  modefing  package 
for  the  PC  platform." 

While  Computervi- 
sion  will  probably  never 
push  Autocad  off  of  its  personal 
computer  CAD  pedestal,  it  has 
cert^ily  established  itself  as  a 
viable  plajrer  in  the  PC  CAD 
world,  with  20,000  individual 
seats  for  Personal  Designer  and 
80,000  Versacad  seats  installed 
to  date. 

And  for  the  future,  it  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  safe  bet  that  the  company  will 
gather  more  users  under  the 
newer  Sun  platforms  and  in¬ 
crease  business  with  the  next  re¬ 
lease  of  Medusa. 

A  1 990  CAD/CAM/CAE  rev¬ 
enue  forecast  from  Daratech, 
Inc.  shows  that  Prime/ConqMi- 
terviskm  is  expected  to  capture 
12.1%  of  the  market,  edged  out 
by  IBM  with  30.7%  and  Inte- 
graph  Carp,  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
which  placed  second  with  a 
14.9%  prediction. 


CW  Clurt  Pnil  lihxk 


Parallan  blurs  mini/microcomputer  line 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Calif.  — 
'The  kne  between  microcomput¬ 
ing  and  minicomputing  is  getting 
fuxzier  than  "ohpntz"  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  eye  ch^ 

F^raDan  Computer.  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  said  it  is  shipping  a  line  of 
multiprocessing  servers  that  of¬ 
fers  the  same  data  integrity  and 
error-correcting  memory  capa¬ 
bilities  found  on  minicomputers. 
Server  290  runs  OS/2  LAN 
Manager,  DOS  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’8  Windows  appbeatioos. 

With  the  introduction.  F^rai- 
lan  enters  a  growing  fray  to  give 
networks  the  reliability  of  minis. 
Already  in  the  fight  are  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  with  its  Sys- 
tempro  and  Netframe  Systems. 
Inc.  with  the  NF400. 

"We're  enthusiastic  about 
this."  said  Dennis  McEvoy. 
president  of  Cooperative  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  start-up  software 


fim  in  San  Jose.  Cblif.  McEvoy 
said  his  firm  ha.s  conducted  beta 
tests  for  the  past  month  on  Far- 
allan's  Server  290  15  to  20  mil¬ 
lion  instructions  per  second 
Model  20,  ?nth  two  Intel  Corp. 
USO-based  33-MHz  processors 
and  one  small  computer  systems 
interface.  The  Model  20  has 
32M  bytes  of  memory  and  four 
67 6M -byte  hard  disk  drives. 

O«valopln9  OLTP  tools 

McEvoy  said  be  is  using  the 
allan  system  to  develop  and  test 
Cooperative  Solutions’  own  on¬ 
line  transaction  processing 
(OLTP)  software.  He  said  he  is 
evaluating  the  standards-based 
Server  290  for  possible  internal 
administrative  use  in  the  future. 
The  multiple  processors,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  allow  him  to  store  data¬ 
base  applicatioQS.  such  as  Sy¬ 
base.  In^'s  SQL  Server,  on  one 
processor  and  his  local-area  net¬ 
work  operating  system  on  the 
other  processor.  His  software 


could  run  such  a  machine. 

ParaUan’s  low-end  five-pro¬ 
cessor  Server  290  Model  lOcar* 
ries  a  base  price  of  $50,000.  The 
company’s  higb-eod  server,  the 
Modd  60,  sports  eight  proces¬ 
sors  and  hu  a  list  price  of 
$250,000  installed. 

Gianhica  Rattazzi,  president 
of  Parallan,  stressed  the  fault  tol¬ 
erance  mberent  m  the  system, 
which  mimics  Tandem  Conqmt- 
ers,  Inc.*8  irarroring  nature. 

Steve  Madigao,  senior  pro¬ 
gram  manager  in  Microsoft's 
Networks  DrvisiaQ,  said  support 
for  the  system  should  be  made 
easier  given  Server  290*8  open 
architecture.  "When  a  service 
person  opens  it  tq).  it  looks  ex¬ 
actly  like  an  IBM  Personal  Sys- 
tetn/2i  something  almost  every¬ 
one  is  fendliar  wHh." 

He  said  Bdkrosoft  may  pick  up 
one  of  the  systems  for  Ha  dual- 
processor  abiUties,  patting  SQL 
on  one  and  file  management  on 
the  other. 
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Printer  intros  continue 


BY  JAMES  CONNOLLV 

or  STAFF 


TUSTIN.  Cahf.  —  The  recent 
wave  of  high-end  nonimpact 
printer  introductions  roUed  on 
last  week  when  Siemens  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Inc.  announced 
the  successors  to  its  laser  print¬ 
ers,  a  pair  of  LED-based  printing 
systems  for  use  with  IBM  main¬ 
frames  and  other  hosts. 

The  Siemens  introduction  of 
the  2140  and  the  2090  came  less 
than  a  month  after  IBM  replaced 
its  decade-old  3800  laser  printer 
with  the  3900  and  Xerox  Corp. 
announced  its  next-generation 
laser  printer  fomily,  the  Docu- 
tech  series,  in  early  October. 

Siemens,  which  will  continue 
to  maiicet  its  dder,  laser-based 
2300  and  2200  printers,  claimed 
no  speed  advantages  over  IBM 
but.  rather,  promoted  what  it 
said  was  the  stqierior  print  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  LED  engine  and  the  17- 
in.  paper  width.  Martin  Ginger, 
manager  of  product  marketing 
for  Siemens'  Dsrq^ral  Systems 
Division,  claimed  the  new  Sie¬ 
mens  printers  produce  images 
comparable  to  those  offered  hy 
desktop  nonimpact  printers. 

A  beta  user  of  the  135  page/ 
min.  2140  praised  the  product’s 
print  quality.  Btul  LaFlamme, 


data  processing  manager  at 
Scanforms,  Inc.,  a  direct-mail 
house  in  Bristol,  said  the 
printer  eliminates  the  ragged 
edges  found  in  laser  printers. 

However,  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  LaFlamme  is  the  17-in. 
printing  surface,  four  inches  wid¬ 
er  than  other  companies  use  of¬ 
fer.  "Knowing  that  we  have  a 
17-in.  print  area  we  can  run 
some  two-up  or  side-by-side 
forms,  although  being  a  direct- 
mail  house  we  have  some  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  want  to  use  the 
full  17  inches." 

LaFlamme's  shop  has  had  the 
2140  connected  to  Scanforms* 
two  IBM  4341  Model  2  .hosts 
since  August.  He  said  "mmor 
glitdves’*  have  been  typical  of 
those  found  in  a  beta  test  and 
that  Siemens  has  corrected  such 
problems  as  excessive  heat  and 
misalignment  of  rollers. 

The  printers  are  availaMe 
now  and  designed  to  be  plug- 
compatible  with  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  They  are  also  intended 
for  use  with  IBM  Application 
Sy5tem/400  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  minicomputers.  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.  mainframes  and  IBM 
Token-I^g  networks. 

Base  modds  of  the  2140  and 
the  2090  are  priced  at  $  1 98.000 
and  $148,000. 
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ise  of  system  support,  which  the 
VMS  folks  cannot  ofier  today. 

The  question  that  DEC  offi¬ 
cials  ref^  to  answer  is  how 
they  plan  to  puD  tte  off. 

"DEC  is  trying  to  put  as  mudi 
Unix  functionality  and  Unix  sys¬ 
tem  caUs  into  the  VMS  kernel  as 
possible,'’  said  Kevin  Oberman, 
netwmk  manager  for  the  engi- 
neering  division  at  Lawrenty 
Livermore  Laboratories  in  Liv¬ 
ermore,  CaKf.  "I  would  presume 
they're  going  to  buDd  some  sepa¬ 
rate  command  language  inter¬ 
preter  into  the  VMS  kernel." 

At  Lawrence  Livermore. 
VMS  is  gradually  losing  ground 
to  Unix  applications,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  p^or- 
mance  of  the  redu^  instruction 
set  computing  (KISO  machines 
that  run  them.  Oberman  said. 

DEC  said  it  hopes  to  remedy 
that  situation  by  altering  the 
heart  of  the  VAX  architecture 
with  the  introduction  of  RISC 
technology  into  the  CPU,  now 
based  soldy  on  comf^  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  (CISC).  But 
that  process  will  take  the  firm  at 
least  three  years  to  accomplish. 

In  the  meantime.  DEC  will  be 
trumpeting  its  open  systems 
strategy  of  ap(dicatioo  portabil¬ 
ity  through  comfdiance  to  indus¬ 


try  standards  devdoped  under 
the  X/Open  AvtabOity 
Guide  and  the  Open  Software 
Foundation.  The  abort-term 
benefits  of  Posa.  avnpliance. 
however,  are  riitually.niL 

"You  can't  really  yet  what 
Posix  comt^iaace  buys  you,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  is  writing  appbca- 
tkns  to  interbees  yet." 
cautioned  Dave  Card,  an  ai^yst 
at  Internationa]  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham.  Mass.  "Old  Unix 
appbeatiaQs  will  not  run  on  VMS 
boxes,  nor  will  old  VMS  run  on 
the  Unix  boxes.  DEC  is  hoping 
that  Posix  and  XPG  will  be  a  rich 
eDou{^  set  of  interfaces  so  de- 
vdopets  win  write  real  pro¬ 
grams  to  those  interfaces. " 

ToMtosk 

One  of  the  tallest  technical  hur¬ 
dles  DEC  faces  in  running  Unix 
applications  under  VMS  is  the 
vakly  different  way  Unix  and 
VMS  handle  "process  creatioo,*’ 
Oberman  not^.  While  Unix  can 
spin  off  so-called  "tightwet^t" 
processes  as  easQy  as  a  duck 
shaking  off  water,  the  same  ma¬ 
neuver  under  VMS  would  drown 
the  machine. 

A  process  in  the  Unix  world  is 
actu:^  a  program  or  thread  of 
execution,  and  a  lightweight  pro¬ 
cess  »  me  that  requires  mini¬ 
mum  CPU  and  memory  use.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  processes  could 
include  running  a  word  proces¬ 


sor  or  creating  an  dectrooic- 
mafl  routing  system. 

"Under  VMS.  creating  a  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  very  heavy-duty  opera¬ 
tion  that  involves  tremendous 
amounts  of  resources,"  Ober¬ 
man  said.  "But  the  entire  Unix 
philosophy  is  that  you  fork  off 
new  procesMS  at  tte  drop  of  a 
hat" 

One  point  DEC  custocoen 
and  anab^  agreed  on  is  that  the 
company  has  no  choice  but  to 
embrace  Unix  as  wholeheartedly 
as  it  can  stomach. 

"(Xir  top-levd  people  are  de¬ 
ciding  they  don't  want  to  be 
lodied  in  or  beaten  over  the  head 
by  a  vendor  or  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  system."  said  Derek  tun¬ 
ing,  a  systems  programmer  m 
the  Univenity  Computing  Ser¬ 
vices  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Seattle.  "Even  if  VMS 
is  superior  to  (University  of  Cali- 
fornii  at  Beikeley]  Unix,  they 
want  to  go  with  Unix." 

"The  bet  that  DEC  is  ooosid- 
ering  opening  up  VMS  and  truly 
treating  Uoiz  as  a  coequal  oper¬ 
ating  system  environmem.  is  an 
important  slhft  for  them."  added 
Kevin  O'NeiU,  vice-president  of 
research  at  Business  Research 
Group  in  Newton.  Mass.  "Like 
it.  low  it  or  hate  h  —  Unix  is  a 
reality  as  the  most  pervasively 
avaiUMe  operatiog  system 
across  the  widest  array  of  plat- 
fonns." 


NEW  PRODUCTS  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


System  softwore 

C^puware  Corp.  has  an- 
nouikced  Playback/FUe  Exten¬ 
sion,  a  ffle  simulation  feature 
that  has  been  added  to 
Compuware  Playback  5.0,  its 
mainframe  sofrr^e  autennated 
testing  tool 

The  tool  enables  users  to  cap¬ 
ture  transactions  and  related 
activities  in  an  application  test 
procedure  and  thim  make  them 
available  during  re-execution  in 
subsequent  test  scenarios,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  product  also  supports  on¬ 
line  ap^ications  running  under 
VTAM. 

Prices  range  from  $27,000  to 
$93,000,  based  oo  CPU  size. 
Compuware 
31440  Northweatern 
Highway 

FarmingtOD  Hilla,  Mich. 
48333 

(313)  737-7300 


Applications 

packages 

Jyacc.  Inc  has  announced  Ver¬ 
sion  5.0  of  its  JY  ACC  Application 
Manager  QAM),  a  software 
package  that  enables  developers 
to  prototype  and  deliver  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  be  ported  to  other 
platforms  or  tran^eired  to  other 
databases. 

The  product  provides  an  ap¬ 


plication  development  environ¬ 
ment  that  requires  a  minimal 
amount  of  third-generation  Ian- 
guage. 

JAM  runs  on  most  major  plat- 
fonns,  including  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX/VMS 
VA}(/intrix  systems,  MS-DOS- 
based  machines  and  Amdahl 
Corp.  mainframes.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $395  to  $38,820. 
depending  on  type  of  platform. 
JYACC 
116  John  Sc. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10038 

(212) 267-7722 

Trax  Softworks,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  latest  version  of  Ed- 
word,  word  processing  software 
designed  for  mainframes. 

Edword  Version  3.0  can  be 
customized  to  operate  with  cur¬ 
rent  mainframe  software  pack¬ 
ages  to  create  reporting  sys¬ 
tems,  letter-writing  systems  ^ 
ccntmunication  bdlkies. 

The  software  runs  oo 
VM/CMS,  TSO,  CICS  and  Ros- 
coe  operating  systems.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $6,200  to  $23,370, 
depending  on  CPU  size. 

Tru  Softworka,  Inc. 

5840  UplaoderWay 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 

(213) 649-5800 


Davalopment 

tools 

Cognos  (^orp.  has  announced  an 


appbeation  development  soft¬ 
ware  package  designed  for  Re¬ 
lease  6.09  of  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.'s  HP  MPE/XL  system. 

Powerhouse  6.09  includes  a 
screen  painter  and  IWerfaouse 
Quick,  an  tm-line  interactive  de¬ 
bugger.  The  product  also  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  read  and  write 
access  to  all  HP  environments, 
according  to  the  company. 

Pridog  ranges  from  $17,600 
to  $213,000,  depending  on  con¬ 
figuration. 

Cognoo 

67  S.  BedfofdSt. 

Burlington.  Maae,  01803 
(800)426-4667 


Languages 

AT&T  Unix  Systems  Labocato- 
ries,  Inc.  has  announced  a  set  of 
04-+  tools  designed  to  conqde- 
ment  its  C++  Standard  U- 
inaiy. 

Release  1  of  the  C+  +  Stan¬ 
dard  Lilwaiy  Extension  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bdlhate  the  buQding  of 
commercial-quality  application 
programs.  It  includes  source 
code  for  AT&Ts  3B2  minienm- 
puter  running  Unix  System  V, 
Release  3.0  or  hitter.  The  prod¬ 
uct  can  also  be  ported  to  other 
Unix  platfotTOs,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  is  $5,000  for  the  mi- 
tial  CPU  and  $2,500  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  CPU. 

AT&T  Unix  Syatem 
Laboratories 
P.O.Box  25000 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27420 
(800)828-8649 


Procassors 

NCR  Corp.  has  added  an  en¬ 
hanced  processor  memory  con¬ 
troller  to  its  NCR  Tower  32/500 
and  Tower  32/700  systems. 

Version  VI  of  NCR's  Proces¬ 
sor  Memory  (Controller  enaMes 
users  of  Tower  32/500s  and 
32/700S  to  integrate  a  Motorob, 
Inc.  25-MH2  68040  micro¬ 
processor  into  tbdr  systems. 

According  to  the  vendor,  the 
upgrade  providea  twice  the  pro- 
ixsaing  performance  of  an  NCR 
Tower  32/700. 

The  upgrade  kit  costs  $4,000 
for  the  Tower  32/700  and 
$7,500  for  the  Tower  32/500. 
NCR 

1334  S.  Patteraoo  Blvd. 
Dayton,  Ohio  45479 
(800)225-5627 


l/OdeviMs 

Interaction  Systems,  inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  serial  touch-screen 
controller  designed  (or  its  tine  of 
capacitive  touch  screens. 

The  5002  controller  is  pack¬ 
aged  as  two  2.5-  by  S.S-in.  piggy¬ 
back  boards.  Features  indude  a 
+5-valt  input  power,  X-Y  reso- 
Kitioo  of  512  tty  512  pixds  and 
support  for  tiansmissiao  rates  of 
300  b^sec.  to  19.2K  biyaec 

Pridng  for  14^  units  starts 
at  $395  and  $620,  depending  on 
quantity  purchased. 


interaction  Syatema 
86  Coolidge  Ave. 

Watertown,  Maaa.  02172 
(617)923-2112 

Aamazmg  Technologies  Corp. 
has  introduced  a  14-in.  analog 
muhtsynchrooous  color  monitar 
that  provides  1,024-  by  768- 
pixel  resohitkm  and  more  than 
256  simultaneous  colors. 

Model  CM-61428  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  IBM  Video  Gnphia  Ar¬ 
ray  (VGA),  Super  VGA  and 
8S14/A  standards.  Its  boriaonUl 
scan  frequency  ranges  from  31.5 
to  38  Kl^.  a^  its  vertica]  seas 
frequency  ranges  from  45Hz  to 
90Ha. 

The  product  costs  $639. 
Aamadoig  Technologiea 
5980  Lakeabore  Drive 
Cypreaa,  Calif.  90630 
(714)826-9680 
Northwest  Digital  Systesos  has 
introduced  its  NDS  X  Station 
Models  XT.15  and  XT.19  of 
mooodirome  X  Windows  display 
stations. 

The  products  feature  1,024- 
by  SOCHoel  resolution  at  a 
76Hz  refresh  rale  and  tenninal 
memory  that  can  be  expanded  to 
lOM  bj^es.  They  are  availahle  in 
15-  19-10.  vendons.  The 

XT.15  is  rosts  $2,295  and  the 
XT.lScosts  $2,495. 

Northwest  Digital  Syatema 
P.O.Box  15288 
Seattle,  Wash.  98 11 5 
(206)524-0014 
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Hannover,  Germany,  1990:  European 
experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  world's  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  Wyse  PC  Model  3225. 

No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It’s  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  base  of  more  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
•and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  Wyse  family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
winner,  our  Model  3225,  is  a  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  for  your  money_ 
thanCompaq’s  DeskPro386/25  or  IBM's 
PS/2  Model  70.  It’s  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work¬ 
station  you’ll  find  anywhere.  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq's  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM’s  PS/2 
Model  55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 

it’s  the  best  SX  value  around  for  the 
J 

demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
whoplantogrow,  our  Model  2012iat  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up  to  16MB 
RAM.  It’s  the  most  expandable'PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 
To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways, 
call  1-800-438-9973. 


lenofEuropift  toughest  cilDi»aNa^ 
Wyselheirtopprize. 

Over  3  iiflton  even  tougher  GrHcs 
awarded  uslheir  business. 


IHE  WORLD  IS  GLUING  WYSE. 


The  Wyse  Novell-certified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winning  Model  3225. 
Wyse  PCs  are  among  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 


WYSE 


UflOGEIWySE 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Micro  Focus 
Dialog  System 


The  Human  Interface 
Management  System 


Claris  looks  to  pump  up 


COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 


Plotting  a  course 


Lotus  DBMS: 
MIAorDOA? 


Win  Cbrii  e?er  develop  for  tfae  DOS  werid? 

certi^  not  a  pciority,"  comply  gpniwwMB 
Steve  Ruddock  aiad. ''to  I  ivQo't  it  oat  If  an 
applicatknivaidd  be^  aefl  iDOR  (Apple  Coi^ut- 
er,  Inc.  Macaotoabea]  in  a  mukiplatform  enviroih, 
ment,  then  we  certainly  w9  cooiider  it*' 

One  area  where  Cfatria  wffl  not  venture  in  the  near  fatore, 
Ruddock  said,  ia  multimedia  apphcntMoa,  becauae  the  firm  ia 
focung  on  hi^ker  volume  products. 

Oei^.tbetkBtidBiieedatoaettlebeforetbeesactdirec- 
tarn  of  Cfattis  can  be  determined  —  a  plan  to  develop  a  vereioo 
of  Informa  Software.  lDC.'a  Vmgs  graphic  ipreadaheet  for  the 
Mncmtoab  baa  stalled.  In  January,  Qaiia  acquired  the  right  to 
the  Wings  technology,  but  so  far  nothing  hu  resulted  from  the 
unioQ.  and  Claris  affid^  warned  users  not  to  bold  their  breath. 

Observers  said  such  delays  ahotdd  be  be  eipected;  Claris 
may  often  get  wr^>ped  up  in  a  holdmg  pattern  untQ  ^)ple  is 
dear  on  setting  its  own  corporate  direction. 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
cmsxttr 


H  Lotus  DBMS: 

Dump  big  ouB* 
take  soon? 
Lotus.  Sun  and 
Sybase  recent¬ 
ly  busied  them¬ 
selves  wining 

and  dining  the  press  in  a  bid  to 
talk  up  1-2-3  tor  Sun  and  the 
Dataleos^ybase  link  —  ^  d 
which  brings  to  mind  Lotus 
DBMS,  first  announced  in  1987. 
At  this  poiM.  given  Lotus’  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Sybase,  that  proj¬ 
ect  is  probably  dead,  but  Lotus 
has  never  come  out  and  said  so. 
In  fact,  it  never  says  anything 
about  it  anymore. 

Meanwhile.  Lotus  reported¬ 
ly  trimmed  between  40  and  70 
staffers  out  of  the  DBMS 
grotq),  deploying  their  talents 
elsewhere.  At  least  one  data¬ 
base  consultant  thinks  a  shift  in 
focus  is  good.  ‘*Tbey  think  the 
whole  world  looks  at  a  database 
through  a  ^eadsheet!  How  ri¬ 
diculous.  I  ^ven't  touched  a 
spreadsheet  in  five  years,"  he 
s^,  noting  that  the  same  can  be 
said  for  many  of  his  clients. 

In  1991,  the  Lotus  flow¬ 
er  may  bear  fniit.  On  the  Ap¬ 
ple  from,  one  Lotus  executive 
tells  us  tliat  he  his  1-2-3  for  the 
Macintosh  in  his  office  and  it's 
looi^  pretty  good.  You  won’t 
see  it  in  1990,  but  plan  on  the 
first  half  of  1991  if  first-quarter 
beta  testing  go»  well,  Lotus 

Continued  on  page  40 


Is  copy-protection  scheme 

^  *  hers.  It  may  seem  Uke  a  lot  of 

Logan  said,  neitber  has  yet  com-  used,  it  cannot  be  reused  to  work,  but  it’s  really  not.  Phis.  K 
mittedtoimplemen^giU  make  additiocial  copies.  This  pre-  would  have  payba^  like  sbow- 

The  invention  is  based  on  vents  people  from  using  the  tog  the  vendors  who  is  buying 
mathematical  algorithms  that  same  number  to  make  illegal  their  software  and  what  they’re 
invention  might  forever  foil  you  are  tudden  inside  the  software,  ct^aes.  Logan  said.  using  H  for,"  Logan  said, 

from  making  unauthorised  co-  Every  time  an  IS  staffer  copies  a  "You  can  make  9  miUkn  Observers  said  that  altbou^ 
pies  of  personal  computer  pack-  package,  he  keeps  track  oi  the  copies  if  you  want  to."  be  said,  the  idea  seems  intriguing  and 
ages.  order  in  wind)  he  makes  the  ’'You  just  can't  use  any  of  them  technically  feasible,  it  has  some 

This  scheme  overcomes  the  copy.  To  initialue  the  copy,  be.  until  you  get  and  type  in  the  acti-  obvious  drawbacks.  "MIS  wS 
traditional  problems  of  most  oth-  bo^  the  copy  and  types  in  vation  number."  accept  something  that  controls 

er  types  of  copy-protectkm  the  serial  numbm  of  the  rc  and  copy  protection,  but  they  wiD  not 

mechanisms,  according  to  tnven-  the  original  stfftware  disk.  UMrwerfcowt  acc^  anything  that  requires 

tor  Drew  Logan,  an  independent  Then  be  calls  the  vendor  and  Although  Lc^an  conceded  this  more  work  on  their  part."  said 
consultant  in  Haverford,  Pa.  It  receives  an  "activatioa"  ouro-  scheme  requires  some,  work  Michael  MilhkiD,  vice-president 
permits  informatiofl  systems  her,  which  he  also  types  to.  The  from  users,  be  maintained  "it  is  at  Patrida  Seybotd's  Office  Corn- 
professionals  to  make  as  many  software  compares  that  number  no  different  from  what  they  al-  puling  Group  in  Boston, 
o^ies  as  they  want,  while  at  the  with  a  series  of  numbers  that  are  ready  do.  Every  time  you  a  "The  scheme  that  seems  to 
same  time  allowing  the  software  already  inside  the  program.  If  copy  of  something,  you’re  sup-  be  far  more  practkal  is  a  net- 
vendor  to  keep  track  of  how  the  comparison  matches,  the  po^  to  call  the  ven^  and  reg-  wmk  Ucense  server  that  keeps 
many  copies  are  made  and  person  can  keep  using  Uie  copy.  ister  it,  but  I  don't  know  very  track  of  bow  many  copies  are  out 
charge  users  accordin^y.  A  new  activatioo  numb^  is  nanypeoplewbodotbat.'’  there.  It  works  and  doesn't  add 

Although  two  vendors  are  required  for  each  copy  made.  He  al^  agreed  it  would  re-  an  additional  burden  onto  MIS." 
currently  evaluating  the  idea,  Or^  an  activatioa  number  is  quire  more  record  keeping  by  MiHOdnsaid. 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTA^ 


Micro  Focib  Dialos  Syaem^  b  s  tugh  kvtl  lool  dm 
produces  and  rum  user  inttrftco  for  COBOL  «ppUc«iom. 
Whether  jtwr  applicatian  rum  lutder  OS/2  or  tX^.  you  on 
develop  sopMsdorted  interfaces  for  a  variety  of  styles  and 
emerfing  titandardi.  withowi  changms  yoor  COBOL 
prognmis.  Dialog  System  is  as  versatile  as  your  needs  and 
imagination. 

Dialog  System  is  also  the  best  dcvelopmem  system 
available  for  graphirai  and  character  bused  user  itocrfaces 
to  fnml-end  your  mtssion  cnlical  htniness  ipplicalionK. 

d  A  simple  CALL  interface  » the  Imk  betiveeR  your 
COBOL  programs  and  Dialog  Sysiem.  Wniuig  long, 
complicated  user  miertace  code  in  COBOL  «eill  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

d  Smaller,  numtainable  code  will  tcsuli  from  using 
Dialog  System.  The  user  mtcrface  is  defined  and  run 
independently  of  the  main  COBOL  ptogtwn. 

d  fhotoiypmg  is  .simpItnedbecMue  you  don't  have  to 
begin  writing  the  data  processing  part  ol  your 
application  dniii  after  the  inietface  n'med  and  tested. 

d  Testing  support  ts  provided  ui  Micra  Focu.s 

ANIMATOR^  as  well  as  the  Dukig  System  utilities 
TrapandTrace 


Bring  the  kuk  and  feet  of  the  90's  to  your  applicatiom  with  Micro 
Focus  Dialog  System. 


The  Earty  User  Prxigrani  vo/sion  of  Dtaiog  Systeot  2 
east  access  to  PTBSomabonManaget  or  SAA 
CUAob!^ 

FwmonMoemation  about  Dialog  Sytfm  1.1 
orEartyU9eri:Halog^t*^tm2,C9ttWwFocu9 
today  at  1-900-872’S265  or  41S-eS6-41€1. 


MICRO  FOCUS 

A  Better  of  Programming 
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When  )«u  stack  the  Microcom  HDMS 

Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 
you  rack  up  the  benefits  * 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HDMSS  tugh  density  design 
makes  It  easy  to  handle  growth  in 
your  network-  You  can  grow  from 
one  to-six  chassis,  with  32. 

.  modems  per  chassis,  conserving 
aitical  computer-room  space 


*  Highspeed, 

Error-free 

Transmission - 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38400  bps 
are  available,  100%  error-free, 
keeping  line  charges  at  a  . 
minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum 


*  Complete 
System  Control. - 

Reports  and  .monitors  tell  you 
■  who's  using  the  network,  when 
‘  they’re  using  il  and  how  well  it's 
working  —  giving  you  complete 
control 


*  Sophisticated 
Security. 

Passthrough,  Variable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  Microcom's  exclusive 
MNP  Password  Connection 
Security'  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof. 


*  Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
call  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access. 


*  Compatible 
Modems. 

Integrated  V32,V.29FT:V.27,  ' 
V.22bis,V22.  Bell  212A  and  Bell 
103  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V.42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


How  To 

Manage 

\our 

Dial-up 

'Setworks 


*  Free  Report. 

lb  find  out  how  HDMS  can 
help  you  manage  your 
network  more  efficientty  and 
eftect^ely.  just  call  for  this 
freeTeport  "How  to  Manage 
Your  Dial-up  Networks 

Can  toll-free,  800-822-8224  today. 


Workstation 

Connectniu 

Worldwide 


500  River  Ridge  Drive,  Norwood,  HA  02062  617-55M000 
Teiex  710-336-7802  MCROCOM  NWD  /  USA  FAX:  617-551-1006 
Worldwide  Distribution  -  Intemitionil  RAX:  617-SS1-1007 
Toll  Free  S0M22-6224 


s  a  'egisie'eo  •'aoenar <  ol  Mcr octr'  inc  HDMS  HD  V32c  ana  MNP  Passwor fl  Connection  Security  are  iraoemarns  of  Microcom  inc 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Toss  the  old,  create  the  new 


NASA's  Loslnski  koM  ported  iotsftfaofiwan  to  mew  mcdeis 


ON  SITE 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTAfT 


MOFFETT  FIELD.  Calif.  — 
Wting  software  for  tnuDensely 
complicated  technical  applica¬ 
tions  is  hard  enough,  but  TliofD- 
as  Lasinski,  chief  of  numerical 
aerodynamic  simulation  at  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  suggests  throw¬ 
ing  it  out  e>^ry  three  years  and 
writing  it  anew. 

Lucidly,  throwing  out  the  old 
and  keyring  up  with  the  new  is  in 
basinski’s  job  description.  The 
simulation  program,  begun  this 
year  with  the  acquisition  oTSili- 
coo  Graphics.  Inc.  320  and  340 
VGX  computers  in  June,  is 
charged  with  “providing  a  test¬ 
bed  environment  for  r»ew, 
emerging  technologies.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  NASA  statement. 

Lasnski's  old  fluid  dynamics 
visualization  software  was  not 
yet  three  years  old,  so  when  La- 
sinski  got  new  Silicon  Graphics 


370  Iris  workstations  in  June,  he 
ported  “lots''  of  software  to  the 
new  models.  Still,  he  advises  us¬ 
ers  to  keep  lean  and  efficient  by 
writing  to  new  algorithms  and 
new  computers  whenever  possi¬ 
ble. 

“It’s  an  issue  of  competitive¬ 
ness.”  he  said.  “As  newer  tech¬ 
nology  comes  out,  you  see  you 
can  do  it  faster.”  Lasinski  also 
added  that  despite  the  pit^dem 
of  sunken  costs,  the  pressure  to 
change  can  be  economically  jus¬ 
tified. 

Fww  stofKlords 

While  this  smacks  of  t^phemy 
to  commercial  users,  in  the 
world  of  three-dimensional 
graphics  (image  plus  shading 
{dus  movement),  there  are  few 
standards  to  write  to  even  if  they 
do  share  some  verskm  of  the 
Unix  operating  system.  11108. 
old  software  may  have  little  in 
common  with  ti»  latest  hard¬ 
ware. 

”ln  2-D.  there  are  sets  of 
standards.”  Lasinski  said.  He 


added  that  3-D  graphics  vendors 
find  themsdves  in  the  posrtian  of 
wanting  to  support  standards, 
but  the  technol^  is  changing 
loo  rapidly. 

Silicon  Graphics  has  applica¬ 
tions  packages,  but  NASA  is  not 
interested.  “The  prcMem  with 
packaged  software  is  that  it*s 
geared  too  much  toward  ^ossy. 
high-quality  rendering,  and  what 
we're  concerned  with  is  the  re¬ 
search,”  said  Creon  Levit,  a  re¬ 
search  sdentist 

Lasinski  described  his  mis- 
sioo:  "We  make  mistakes  so  in¬ 
dustry  doesn't  have  to.”  The  flu¬ 
id  dynamic  software  his  organi¬ 
zation  develops  tracks  the  flow 
of  air  over  model  aircraft  —  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
using  the  enormous  wind  tunnels 
that  surround  Lasinski's  NASA 
(tffice. 

The  devdoped  software  is 
then  offered  to  private  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  The  Boeing  Co.  and 
NortluopCorp.  to  assist  in  space 
and  aircraft  design.  “TypicaOy, 
NASA  will  do  the  complicated  al¬ 


gorithms  to  see  if  they  work 
first,”  Lasinaki  said. 

like  $32  million  sinuilation 
project  is  fkot  in  trouble  with  bud¬ 
get  cuts,  according  to  Lasinski. 
In  its  first  (^lase,  about  30  Silicon 
Graphics  workstatiocks  were  set 
up  at  Moftett  Field  and  two  other 
remote  ates  (in  Virginia  and 


CHiio).  At  this  poirn.  they  are 
“baskaOy  staod-aloae”  a 
couple  servers  to  offload  some  of 
the  work.  However,  laiamte 
configured  the  workstations 
with  I/O  procesaors  so  they  can 
later  be  hooked  up  to  the  organi- 
zatioo’s  Cray  Research,  Inc.  su¬ 
percomputers. 


Pre-Comdex  announcements 
barrage  the  marketplace 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWSTAFV 

A  plethora  of  pre-Comdex  an¬ 
nouncements  have  bombarded 
potential  users  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  with  new  product  choices 
ranging  from  high-end  multipro¬ 
cessor  systems  to  low-end  lap¬ 
tops. 

In  the  «serging  megaproces¬ 
sor  arena.  Arche  Techn^ogies, 
Inc.  in  Fremont.  Calif.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  symmetrical  multi¬ 
processor  system  that  supports 
up  to  32  Iiktel  Corp.  80386  or 


33-MHz  I486  microprocessors. 

The  Arche  MP  will  support 
Extended  Industry  Standard  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (EISA)  peripherals 
and  features  18  expansion  slots, 
128K  to  1.024K  bytes  of  disk 
cache  and  up  to  IG  byte  of  sys¬ 
tem  memory.  Pricing  wiQ  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  Comdex  next  month. 
The  product  is  expected  to  ship 
by  the  second  quarter  of  1991 . 

Although  it  is  not  a  multipro¬ 
cessor  box,  Advanced  Logic  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.'s  latest  I486  s^tem 
distingui^es  itself  with  low  pric- 
ii^.  With  IM  byte  of  memory,  a 


floppy  drive,  the  EISA  bus  and 
DO  hvd  disk,  the  &>siDe85veisa 
486/33  Model  101  sells  for  just 
under  $4,000. 

Only  a  few  firms  have  yet  to 
announce  notebook-class  porta¬ 
bles  based  on  the  Intel  80386SX 
chip,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of 
SX  portaUe  introductions  in 
weightier  configurations. 

Hyundai  Electronics  America 
in  San  Jose.  (^..  unveiled  its 
Super-LT5  earfier  this  month, 
an  1  l.&*pouDd  unit  based  on  the 
16-MHz  386SX.  With  2M  bytes 
of  memory,  backlit  3M  Video 
Grafriucs  Array  (VGA)  graphics 
atkd  a  40M-byte  hard  disk,  the 
unit  retails  for  $3,995. 

Fora,  Inc.,  also  in  San  Jose, 
unveiled  its  own  SX  laptop,  this 
one  based  on  the  20'MHz  ver¬ 


sion  of  the  chip.  The  15-pound 
unit  comes  configured  wi^  IM 
byte  of  system  memory,  two  ex¬ 
pansion  slots,  VGA  graphics,  a 
flo^  drive  and  a  40M-byte 
hard  disk.  The  unit  costs  $4,499: 
a  16-MHz  model  costs  $3,999. 

SUN  room  for  286 

Alcbou^  the  386SX  seems  to  be 
the  new  standard  platform  for 
vendors  to  aspire  to,  there  are 
still  Intel  80286-based  units 
coining  down  the  pike  for  users 
with  less  sophisticated  process¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Montreal's  Ogivar  Technol¬ 
ogies,  likc.  earlier  this  month 
added  its  own  286  notebook  per¬ 
sonal  computer  to  tbe  ranks. 
Unlike  most  286s.  the  Intemote 
286  offers  VGA  graphics  with  32 


shades  of  gray.  It  also  indudes  a 
20M'byte  disk,  a  floppy 
drive  ^  IM  byte  of  meniary 
and  costs  $3,000. 

I^ripherais  makers  are  also 
warming  up  for  Oxndex.  Gld- 
data  in  Mount  Laurel.  NJ..  an¬ 
nounced  a  4  page/min  LED  non¬ 
impact  printer  priced  under 
$1,000.  The  introduction  bests 
Ofudata's  previous  low-end 
price/performanoe  by  15%  to 
30%.  scconfing  to  tbe  company. 

Maxell  Corp.  of  America  in¬ 
troduced  a  write-once  read- 
many  optical  disc  with  a  total  ca¬ 
pacity  of  7G  Iqrtes.  The  12-in. 
disc  is  designed  (o  operate  with 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  Cacp.'s 
newly  released  OD-321  op^ 
drive.  The  discs  are  slat^  to 
ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 99 1 . 


Prefer  a  TSO-style  editor?  Try  a  Free  DOS  or  OS/2  demo! 

SPF/PC  SPF/2 


Whether  you're  workirig  in  DOS  or  OS/2,  we've  got 
an  editor  to  meet  your  needs.  And.  we've  got  a  deal  for 
you  —  a  free,  real-working-code  demonstration  diskette 
that  faithfully  recreates  th«  ISPF/PDF  environment  and 
does  everything  except  SAVE  your  work  to  disk. 

In  DOS.  SPF/PC  has  been  providing  MVS  and 
COBOL  programmers  wtth  that  same  familiar  environ¬ 
ment  for  more  tharvsix  years. 

SPF/PC  was  tho  first  PC  editor  to  bring  large-file 
editing  to  the  PC.  With  it's  virtual  addressing  feature, 
SPF/PC  allows  you  to  edit  files  as  targe  as  the  free 
work  space  on  your  hard  drive.  exter>ded  or  exparxled 
memory.  SPF/K  also  provides  you  with: 


n  directory  lists  ^Tojespiitsaeen 

n. Command  stacking  O  Picture  Strings 

3  Binary  editing  3  Hexadecimal  editing 

3  43-line  EGA  support  □  SO-iine  VGA  support 

In  OS/2.  SPF/2  provides  an  even  more  seamless 
migration  from  mainframe  to  PC.  keystroke  (or  key¬ 
stroke,  wtth  true  mainframe  compabbHity.  superior  Fv- 
prooessing  speed,  macros  and  3270  emutation. 

SPF/2  makes  it  posstile  lo  pull  your  applications  to¬ 
gether  with  its  interface  to  IBM's  SAA  *gkie  language.* 
REXX.  And.  it  you  already  have  REXX  edit  macros  on 
your  mainframe,  you  can  dowmtoad  these  to  the  PC  to 
run  with  8PF/2. 


For  SPF/2.  there's  a  new,  cost-eflecbve.  Multi-User 
License  for  purchase  from  CTC  only.  For  informabon. 
c^l  the  contract  administrator  at  (BOO)  336-3320 
Try  SPF/PC  and  SPF/2  for  yourself.  A  free  demo  ts 
yours  for  the  asking!  Just  call  the  toll-free.  24-hour 
Oemo  Request  Hot  Lme  at  (800)  648-6700  and  mention 
you  saw  d\is  offer  in  ttie  Nov.  5  Computefwortd 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 


1040  Manna  Vritage  Parkway.  Alameda.  CA  94501 
retephones:  (41 5)521-5900  (800)336-3320 
Tetefax:  (415)  521-0369  Teian  509330  CTC 


In  a  hurry?  Call  the  Demo  Request  Hot  Line  at  (800)  648-6700. 
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TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS 


PCS*  WORKSTATIONS 


Windows  3.0  breaks  through  DOS  barriers 


Ttcknotegy  ^  roundup  of  tspert  opin¬ 
ions  major  new  products. 

BY  SUZANNE  WEOCEL 

SKULTOCW 


Surrounded  by  hype,  lost  in 
comparisoos  with  OS/2  and 
Unix,  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Wndows  3.0  mi^t  be  the 
most  misunderstood  gra* 
phical  DOS  shell  ever  re¬ 
leased., 

I^ikIows  is  not  an  operating 
system,  but  reviewers  at  the  major 
personal  computer  laboratories  and  pubtotions 
have  often  treated  it  as  tfnt  were,  knocking  the 
product  for  failing  to  provide  the  multithreading 
and  true  imdbtaskiog  capabilities  that  OS/2  artd 
Unix  deliver,  largdy  because  Windows  3.0  offers 
comparable  interface  and  opmting  features. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  graphical  user  interface  that 
brings  effective  windowing  and  point-and-shoot- 
capability  to  fBM-compatible  systems,  Windows 
fares  much  better,  winning  praises  with  few  reser¬ 


vations  from  the  reviewers. 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  DOS.  Win¬ 
dows’  most  signiffcant  feature  is  its  memory  man- 
agetneoL  Windows  makes  use  of  the  protected 
mode  of  Intel  C^.  80286. 80386  and  1486-based 
systems  to  provide  access  to  extra  memory. 

This  capability  should  result  in  foster  perfor- 
mam^.  but  the  majority  of  appbcalions  available 
for  use  with  Windows  do  not  nake  use  of  protected 
mode.  Unless  you  are  using  Windows  3.0-specific 
appbcations.  you  will  realiae  tittle  improvement  in 
sp^  over  earher  versions. 


OpHwaol  pTforiWQWCW  with 

If  you  ex;^  to  gel  any  value  out  of  Windows 
memory  maitagement.  most  reviewers  said  you 
should  not  even  bother  running  it  on  a  286'b^ed 
system.  PC,  Week  likens  running  Windows  on  a 
286  to  a  '‘leisurely  stroO." 

This  requirement  can  raise  the  price  significant¬ 
ly.  Windows  3.0  s  list  price  is  SI 49,  and  upgrades 
for  registered  users  of  previous  versions  cost  $50. 
But  achieving  optimal  performance  requir^  a  386- 
based  PC  with  2M  bytes  of  RAM;  a  hard  disk  drive; 
a  monitor  with  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array.  Color 
Graphics  Adapter  or  compatible  video  graphics 
adapter;  and  MS-DOS  or  rc-DOS  3.1  or  hij^. 
The  minimum  investment,  assuming  that  none  of 
these  pieces  is  already  in  place,  is  $2,000  plus. 

Viaially,  Wndows  3.0  detiv«s  a  dean,  pnrfes- 
sional  int«face.  wfoch  reviewers  find  comparaUe 
to  Presentation  Manager  and  Motif.  Features  that 
make  the  program  look  nice  also  make  it  easier  to 
use.  Reviewers-at  PC  Worid  said  the  consistent 
use  of  icons  reduces  leanimg  time. 

In  short,  reviewers  see.  Windows  3.0  as  a  vast 
unprovement  over  previous  versons.  However, 
because  it  lacks  fuO  multitasking  capabilities.  En¬ 
dows  is  not  seen  as  a  strong  choifx  for  the  long 
term  when  compared  with  OS/2  and  Unix. 


WkMlowa  3.0  brings  ^ective  point-and- 
dutot  capability  to  DOS 


Hadlbyrstifnis 

•  Om  nffbn  Wndow  3.0 
Mits  ssU  SMS  Moy  22  rabasa. 

•  Mkraioft  profhs:  $275 
miba  —  0  40%  kicnasa. 

•  Mndows  3.0  pradkfod 
mi  sobs:  $415  mSn. 

•  Company  $  pradM  sdn 
(oM  •  p08r.ln  •  iHilinr): 
fonm  (Mm,  Okbr 
foabidy-9;l!dSlMfknd, 
GoUnan  Sods-IO;  Qnibtfe 
Wisr.lobiSinpson-lO. 


PRODUCT:  Windows  3.0  SCORE:  SO 
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21 

Reviews 
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IS 
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Average  of  |.(O']0  nrtiiig  from  five  produci 
analysis  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  2 

13 

Users 
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U 

Costs  • 

Avenge  of  osera'  and  analyals'  rating  rd  cod  lo  get 
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IS 

Financials 

Average  of  l-lo-IO  rating  from  three  analyaa  <n 
health  of  company  and  pruduci  aales;  factor  13 

so 

tMatimam 
scare  100) 

points  per  eattgnry:  Kevirm  -  30  Ajsatysls  -  20;  Users  -  IS;  Casb  -  20; 
Financials  -  IS  <S*e  detailed  ratingt  ielau) 
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Microsoft 

response 


Comments  from  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Rick  Abel.  Windom 
Group  Product  Manager 

System  requirements 
Microsoft's  position  is  that 
regardless  of  platform,  us¬ 
ers  gain  something  with 
Windows  3.0.  The  best 
performance  is  on  a  386- 
based  system,  but  at  mini¬ 
mum  the  product  acts  as  a 
task-switcher.  Also,  users 
gain  a  grairfiical  user  inter¬ 
face  for  DOS. 

File  Manager 

Microsoft  plans  to  revamp 
the  FUe  M^ger.  but  Abel 
says,  before  condemning  it 
as  awkward  and  confusing, 
consider  its  predecessor, 
the  MS-DOS  Executive. 

Signs  of  adoption 

Microsoft  bebeves  people 
are  committing  to  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  for  the  long  term. 
Signs  of  success  include: 
sales  volume,  independent 
user  groups  and  tte  large 
number  of  Windows  3.0- 
coropatible  prothicts. 


Productivity  worth  the  price 

Five  users  at  large  scale  installations  and  fitie  software  ana¬ 
lysts  evaluated  Microsoft  Carp,  ‘s  Windows  3.0  on  a  scale  q/* 
one  to  10  (one  being  poor  and  10  being  excellent)  tn  terms  of 
the  overall  product  and  cost  Users  Dale  Smith,  GenenU^ec- 
tric  Co.  (8  overall.  lOcost);  George  Stromberg.  Textron  (8,10); 
Steve  Birgfeld,  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  (8,6);  Ted  Saoas.  Cox 
Enterprises  (8.9);  a  manager  at  a  large  bank  in  the  Midwest 
(10.8):  Analysts:  Andrew  Seybold.  Dataquesi  (7JS):  feffrey 
Tarter,  Softletter  (88):  Dan  Ness.  Computer  Intelligence 
(8€):  David  Cearley.  Gartner  Group  (6.7);  Amy  Woki.  WoU 
Associates  (88). 

H"We  don't  simply  have  Windows  3.0  to  run 

multiple  DOS  applicatioos.  It’s  our  chosen  ar¬ 
chitecture,  whi^  should  teO  you  something 
about  bow  we  feel  about  it.  It's  not  cheap,  and 
you  don’t  want  to  set  this  up  on  the  cheap. 

You  want  the  ri^t  system,  memoiy  and  appli¬ 
cations." 

St«v«ffi  Moraa,  Senior  Technical  Officer,  Wholesale 
Banking  Unit.  Manufacturers Har^over  Trusi 

"It  is  an  insignificant  amount  of  money  for  a 
significant  unprovement  in  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  makes  a  graphical  user  interfoce 
available  to  DOS.  That's  what  we’ve  all  been 
waiting  for,  and  that’s  what  users  are  buying. 

They  are  not  buying  it  for  the  performance  or 
the  applications.” 

Amy  WoM,  Wohl  Associates.  Itu. 

"We’re  experiencing  a  30%  increase  in  throughput.  B^ore 
Wmdows  3.0,  we  always  had  to  stop  one  program  and  start 
another.  Now  we  can  just  cut  and  paste." 

St*v«  Birgfwid,  Manager  of  (^imputing  Standards  Prod¬ 
uct  Evaluation  Center.  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
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K  If  you’re 

ready  to  replace 
your  %!''reel  to  reel 
tape  drives, 

turn  the  p^ge- 


Don’t  get  confused.  We’re  not 
giving  up  on  V2"  reel  drives. 

On  the  contrary.  Our  new  PE  (top) 
and  GCR  tape  drives  are  the  best 
values  for  your  interchange  needs. 

Both  are  advanced  designs  that  in¬ 
clude  an  embedded  SCSI  interface, 
fewer  moving  parts  and  increased 
cache  memory.  Making  them  almost 


three  times  more  reliable  than  ever 
before.  Consider  also  that  we’ve  in¬ 
stalled  260,000  tape  drives  in  the  last 
22  years.  Reasons  enough  to  stick 
with  your  Vi  media  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there. 

As  you’ll  soon  discover,  we’ve  devel¬ 
oped  the  world’s  smallest  and  most 


economical  tape  drive  in  3480  compat¬ 
ible  format— the  exciting,  new  PC  to 
mainframe  interchange  standard. 

So,  for  the  best  '/i  tape  drives  of  the 
90s,  please  call  1-800-4CIPHER  in 
the  USA,  or  011-44-734-775757  in 
Europe. 

Otherwise, 
turn  the  page. 

The  choice  of  the  world 's 
leading  computer  companies . 
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sources  say. 

Keep  tboee  upgrade 
cards  and  letters  coming. 
Since  l-2'-3  for  Windows  won't 
be  out  until  1991 — ag;m.  the 
second  quarter  is  most  fikely  — 
Lotus  hm  a  lot  riding  oo  up> 
grades  to  Release  3.1. 


c  Oimpxn 


The  firm  has  been  open 
about  the  dtsappmndng  sales  o( 
Release  3.0.  which  lacked  the 
desktop  pubhshing  features 
available  und«^  Release  2.2.  It 
is  hoping  to  move  the  vast  base 
<tf  Release  2.0  and  2.2  users 
forward,  however,  to  Release 
3.1,  wfaii±  fixes  that  faring  er- 
.roc  and  has  the  added  bonus  d 
running  under  Vifindows. 

This  effort  b  backed  by  a 


gargantuan  direct-mafl  cam¬ 
paign,  heavy  advertising  and  a 
faster  turnaround  timeon  up¬ 
grades. 

Lotus  has  already  issued  a 
release  touting  strong  initial 
sales  through  the  channel, 
quoting  resellers  who  quickly 
sold  out  their  stock  and  dting 
account  wins  at  Firemen's  Fund 
Mortgage,  Amoco  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid.  But  it's  still  early. 


Consider  that  users  know 
1-2-3/W  could  be  six  months 
away.  Note  also  the  rain  ol  up¬ 
grades  inundating  the  user 
community  these  days  and  the 
fact  that  many  micro  managers 
prefer  to  have  major  upgrades 
spaced  12  months  apa^. 

Moreover,  more  sites  than 
not  are  not  networked.  Unlike 
their  networked  brethren, 
stand-alone  users  are  usually 


given  the  choice  ctf  whether  to 
uf^rade.  And  the  bigger  the 
shop,  the  more  likely  these  us¬ 
ers  wiD  not  be  forced  to  upgrade. 

Tie  aQ  those  Actors  togeth¬ 
er  and  Release  3.1  could  suffer 
the  same  snub  that  befeD  3.0. 
Only  time,  d  course,  wUl  teH 

Run  that  by  me  again? 

One  of  the  more  amusing  junc¬ 
tures  in  the  ongoing  battle  be¬ 
tween  Nynex  and  attorney  and 
whbtle-blower  Scott  Rafferty 
—  who  worked  a  while  back  at 
Nynex's  Telco  Research  sub¬ 
sidiary  —  involves  phone  logs. 
TestiquHiy  from  Rafferty  and 
other  Nynex  wfaistle-Uowers 
has  figured  m  eight  legal  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  increasiiigly  de- 
fenave  regional  holding  o>mpa- 
ny. 

In  hb  own  suit  against 
Nynex  lot  wnmgful  discharge, 
R^eity  won  a  court  order  to 
give  him  access  to  those  logs. 
But  hb  access  was  limited  be¬ 
cause  Nynex  offidab  in  Nash¬ 
ville  and  New  Yoik  claimed  to 
have  lost  most  of  the  firm’s 
phone  records. 

“Now  thb  b  the  subsidiary 
that  makes  the  station  message 
detaO  recorders  to  keep  phone 
records  for  private  bran^  ex¬ 
changes,'*  Rafferty  exclaimed. 

“I  believe  that  like  I  believe 
Rosemary  Woods.” 

Still,  Rafferty  had  the  last 
laugh.  He  used  Lotus  Symphony 
to  sort  Nynex’  i^ione  logs  in  or¬ 
der  to  create  a  map  of  who  was 
where  vdien.  That  map  pmnted 
"toward  all  kinds  of  contradic¬ 
tions”  in  testimony. 

Symphony  also  came  in 
handy  when  stating  electronic 
mail  messages  to  and  from  spe¬ 
cific  Nynex  executives  into  a  9- 
ant  spreadsheet  These  were 
then  sorted  by  date  and  matched 
up  to  hard-copy  documents 
provided  by  Nynex.  Thb  helped 
to  find  documents  Rafferty 
wasn’t  9ven,  forcing  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  discovery  process. 
“Thb  happens  once  in  a  blue 
moon,”  he  said. 

Perhaps  it  didn’t  fly. 

First  Lotus  copyri^t  attorney 
Hank  Gutman  scoffs  at  what  he 
alleged  was  to  be  Mosaic  Soft¬ 
ware’s  defense  against  copy- 
ri^t  infringement  charges, 
namely  tnsbting  that  they  are 
the  peo|^  in  the  universe 
Lotus  gave  license  to  diMie  1-2- 
3.”  The  next  thing  we  hear,  the 
trial  b  postptmed  from  Oct  25 
to  Nov.  20  because  Mosaic  has 
hired  a  new  attorney  to  try  its 
case. 

Also  00  the  copyri^  front, 
Charles  Taylor,  an  analyst  at 
Prudential  Bacte  Securities,  d- 
fered  a  new  twist  00  an  old  ^ 
gatL  Rnnting  to  the  “innovate, 
don’t  litigate,”  fovorite  of  groups 
like  the  League  for  Program¬ 
ming  Freedom,'  Taylor  (^ers  the 
following  less  catchy,  but  possi¬ 
bly  more  pointed,  response:  “In¬ 
novate.  don't  copy.” 


Keefe  is  Omputermrid’s  senior  e(&* 
tor,  PCs  and  workstations. 


OpOcil  Stonge  libraries  from  Kodtk  can  put  you 
on-bne  with  more  data,  more  qukkty,  in  less  space 
than  any  other  optical  system. 

Whether  you  are  in  banking,  insurance,  engineering  or 
medkine,  optkal  storage  libraries  from  Kodak 
can  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  information  system, 
mdte  better,  qukher  decisions  and  keep  customers 
happy.  The  KODAK  Opfica/  Disk  System  6800  can  hold 
6£  gigabytes  of  user  data  on  each  Kodak  optical 
dhk,  and  find  any  page  in  just  6J  seconds!  It  has  the 
fastest  disk  ercfrarige  time,  highest  transfer  rate 
and  smallest  footprint  per  megabyte  in  its  class. 

Find  out  how  Kodak  optkal 
storage  libraries  can  be 
integrated  to  meet  your 
'  recfuirements.  For  a  conqjlete 
I  package  of  information  and 
knowledgeable  follow-up,  call 
1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  993ft 
So  much  data,  so  lithe  time. 
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IfyouVenot^ 
go  back  a 


Introducing  Tapexpress,™  the 
world’s  smallest  and  most  affordable 
3480  compatible  tape  drive.  As  you 
know,  3480  technotogy  is  the  inter¬ 
change  standard  for  mainframes.  With 
Tapexpress,™  this  format  will  also  be¬ 
come  the  standard  that  links  main¬ 
frames  to  midranges  and  PCs. 

Tapexpress™  has  the  fastest  backup 
and  restore  of  any  desktop  tape  drive 


available  today,  thanks  to  its  1.5  MB 
per  second  transfer  rate  and  2.2  giga¬ 
byte  automatic  cartridge  loader.  But 
what’s  even  more  remarkable,  we’ve 
made  all  of  this  fit  into  a  space  that’s 
about  the  size  of  a  dot-matrix 
printer. 

And  when  you  consider  the  storage 
benefits.  Capacity  and  the  faa  that 
operators  will  no  longer  idly  wait  to 


change  tapes,  the  reasons  to  switch  to 
this  new  3480  technology  become  even 
more  compelling. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
1-800-4CIPHER  in  the  USA,  or,  in 
Europe,  011-44-734-775757.  Or  stop 
by  booth  #  1816  at  Comdex. 

Ifyou’re  unsure, 
you  can  always 
go  back  a  page. 

The  cb(^  of  the  world’s 
leading  axnputer  companies. 


The  OPEN  LOOK"  user  interface. 

It's.a  real  hit  with  independent  software 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are  in 
development  today.  By  people  like  Lotus* 
INFORMIX,*  Island  Graphics,*  Interleaf,* 
and  Frame.*  And  it's  the  most  popular 
front  end  to  UNIX.*  For  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use. 
Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX 
commands.  It  also  looks  letter  than  any 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive 
way  to  move  file®  around  the  desktop. 
CXir  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users 
the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy 
access  to  a  huge  range  of  network 
resoiuces. 

As  a  developer,  you'll  see  it's  also  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindows,"a  complete  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 


ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 
DeskSet”  graphical  productivity  tools, 
that  you  can  give  users  right  away. 

Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
choose  OPEN  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 
OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 
of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 
over  20  platforms,  including  DEC*  HR* 
and  IBM.*  Since  it's  portable  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  you  only  write  your  appli¬ 
cation  once.  Which  saves  thousands  of 
man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN  LOOK, 
you  have  the  full  support  of  a  company 
that  leads  the  workstation  industry  in 
worldwide  shipments^ 

We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
shows  you  exadly  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 
(ext.  2068),  and  we'll  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat  close 
to  your  screen.  Because  the  closer  you 
look,  the  better  we  get. 

sun 

microsystems 
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No  Go  on  pen-based  box 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


FOSTER  CITY.  CaW.  —  In  a 
surprising  reversaJ.  Go  Corp. 
has  shelved  plans  to  prodixre  a 
comfnerdaUy  available  pen- 
based  computer  and  instead  will 
concentrate  on  deveiopiog  the 
operating  system  soOv^  that 
drives  the  notepad-size  ma¬ 
chines. 

At  a  July  press  conference  in 
which  announced  K  was  h- 
censmg  the  stiU-unreleased  soft¬ 
ware  to  IBM.  President  Jerry 
Kaplan  broadly  suggested  that 
both  companies  wouki  produce 


Claris 
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you're  going  to  see  that  change 
over  thenext  12  to  18  noomhs.*' 
Users -said  they  welcome  the 
evolution.  “Claris  has  a  great 
product,  but  it  can  sometimes  be 
a  tittle  wimpy."  said  Ken  We&s,  a 
project  engineer  and  Claris  CAD 
apfiAication  user  at  Design  Engi¬ 
neering  Services.  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco.  “If  they  could  many 
their  ease  of  use  with  a  more  so¬ 
phisticated  prodiKt.  they’d  have 
a  real  winner.” 


commercial  machines  that  use 
an  electronic  stylus  instead  of  a 
keyboard.  'The  decision  to  pare 
down  their  corporate  mission 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  IBM 
agreement,  a  Go  offidal  said. 

Some  industry  observers  had 
predicted  that  the  3-year-old 
firm  would  use  next  month's 
Comdex/Fall  '90  trade  show  as  a 
pulpit  to  unveil  a  computer  based 
OD  the  new  technology*. 

Although  several  prototypes 
of  the  bghtweight  handheld  bra¬ 
es  had  been  built,  a  Go  spokes¬ 
woman  said  they  were  us^  only 
to  test  the  operating  system 
software.  “We've  always  been  a 


That  transformation  began  in 
September  when  Apple  shifted 
fuQ  possession  and  responsibility 
for  its  popular  HyperCard  pro¬ 
gram  —  as  wdl  as  a  handful  of 
software  eogioeers  —  over  to 
Claris.  The  move.  Ruddock  said, 
would  allow  a  more  intense  fea¬ 
ture  enhancement  effort  to  be 
focused  on  HyperCard. 

Other  moves  include  the  re¬ 
cent  introduction  of  the  more 
powerful  Filefnaker  Pro.  which 
replaces  the  a0ng  FQemaker  2.0 
package.  Networking  develop¬ 
ment  has  also  been  moved  over 
toQaris,  Ruddock  said,  although 


software  company  not  a  hard¬ 
ware  company,"  said  spokes¬ 
woman  Broadbent,  who 

added  that  Go  would  like  to  repli¬ 
cate  Microsoft  Corp.'s  approach 
of  widely  Uceostng  its  operating 
system  to  establish  a  de  facto  in¬ 
dustry  standard. 

Some  analysts  have  conjec¬ 
tured  that  pen-based  computers 
could  affect  the  industry  unlike 
anything  since  Apple  Computer, 
loc’a  Macintosh,  with  users 
ranging  from  insurance  adjust¬ 
ers  visiting  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  store  clerks  taking  inven¬ 
tory.  Finns  such  as  Fremont. 
Calif.-based  Grid  Systems  Corp.. 
as  well  as  Sony  Corp.  and  Canon. 
Inc.  of  Japan  already  have  com¬ 
mercially  available  systems. 


Apple  will  retain  control  of  Ap- 
plediare  network  development 
until  at  least  the  introduction  of 
System  7.0,  which  ^ould  arrive 
by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Claris  seems  unlikely  to  make 
an  immediate  assault  on  the  DOS 
marketplace.  Just  before  Apple 
announced  its  decision  to  retain 
Claris,  Apple  lop  management 
reportedly  began  to  worry  that 
Cl^s  could  focus  future  devel¬ 
opment  efforts  on  competitive 
programs  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  Version  3.0, 
which  gives  a  Madntosb-bke  in¬ 
terface  to  IBM  ftrsonal  Com- 


Stacking  up 
on  real-time 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

0»  STAFF 


CARLSBAD.  Calif.  —  Stac  Elec¬ 
tronics,  a  7-year-old  company 
that  specializes  in  personal  com¬ 
puter  data  compression  prod¬ 
ucts.  unveOed  a  real-time  com¬ 
pression  product  for  DOS-based 
systefn.s  at  Data  Show  '90  in  To- 
1^0- 

Stacker  is  available  in  three 
configurations:  software  for  lap¬ 
top,  Dotebook-srzc  and  SM  Mi¬ 
cro  Charmel  .Architecture-based 
computers:  an  add-in  board  for 
IBM  Personal  Computer,  XTs, 
ATs  and  compatibles;  and  in  co¬ 
processors,  so  that  computer 
manufacturers  may  incorporate 
the  technology  into  new  sys¬ 
tems. 

Offering  a  reported  corapres- 


puters  and  compatibles.  “It 
would  have  killed  (Apple  Chief 
Executive  Officer  John]  Sculley 
to  see  Claris  jump  on  the  3.0 
bandwagon."  said  Charles  Roth¬ 
schild,  an  analyst  at  the  research 
firm  f^rshing  &  Co. 

Claris  officials  acknowledged 
that  any  move  to  develop  a  non- 


sion  ratio  of  2:1,  Stacker  is  said 
to  allow  users  to  double  their 
Winchester  disk  storage  capaci¬ 
ty  without  adding  a  hard  disk. 

“The  Stac  algorithm  works 
on  any  PC  file,"  said  Gary  Clow, 
Stac's  preadent.  “There  are  no 
imitations,  and  real-time  com¬ 
pression  can  even  be  appbed  to 
previously  compressed  graph¬ 
ics." 

The  30K-byte  program  can 
be  loaded  into  high  memory  us¬ 
ing  a  memocy  manager  utility, 
and  according  to  Stac,  am  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Actual  axnpressioo  on  the  hard 
disk  can  occur  at  qieeds  up  to 
20M  l^es  per  minute. 

Stacker  runs  under  Microsoft 
Cotp.’s  Windows  3.0  and  is  said 
Ur  be  compatible  with  aO  ver¬ 
sions  of  and  PC-DOS  3.0  or 
higher,  including  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.'s  DOS  3,31. 

The  ^tware-only  version 
costs  $129.  Both  the  software 
and  coprocessor  card  are  priced 
at  $229. 


Madntosh  application  begins 
with  several  strikes  against  it. 
"Obviously,  we  would  have 
moved  in  some  directions  be¬ 
aux  they  made  good  business 
sense,"  Ruddock  said.  “But  now 
we  have  to  consider  whether  it 
makes  good  strategic  sense  for 
Apple." 


NEW  PR 


Softwar* 

application* 

packages 

Soflsource  has  ftnounced  that 
Its  Standard.  Professional  and 
Junior  versioDs  of  Drawing  Li¬ 
brarian  have  been  enhanced  to 
work  with  Release  11  of  Auto¬ 
desk,  Inc.'s  Autocad  software 
package. 

The  upgraded  product  fea¬ 
tures  <fi^4ay.  print,  plot  and 
tnnsfaiuon  capabiBties  that  are 
completely  functiooai  with  Re¬ 
lease  1 1  of  Autorad. 

Current  users  of  Drawing  Li- 
hrariao  can  upgrade  their  sys¬ 
tems  for  $2$.  RetaO  (fficing  is 
$500  for  Drawing  Librarian  Pro¬ 
fessional.  $250  (or  Drawing  Li¬ 
brarian  Standard  and  $125  for 
Drawing  Librarian  junior. 
Soflsource 
301 W.  HoUy 
Bellingham.  Wash.  98225 
(206)676-0999 

Oovision.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
desktop  mapping  system  based 
on  compact  disc/read-onty  mem¬ 
ory  and  designed  for  use  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.‘5  Windows  3.0  en- 
v-irociroents. 

*  WindowsjOn  the  Wbrid  oper¬ 
ates  ^  conjunction  with  the  Geo¬ 
disc  U.S.  Atlas  CD/ROM.  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  based  on  a  Digital 
Lme  Graph  database  developed 
by  the  Ll.S.  Geoln^ral  Survey  to 


ODUCTS 


provide  users  with  interactive 
mapping  capabUHies  and  a  trans¬ 
portable  geograf^  database  for 
use  with  other  appbrations. 

The  products  are  individually 
priced  at  $495  or  as  a  package 
for  $595. 

Geoviston 

5680  Peachtree  Pkwy. 
NorcroM,  Ga.  30092 
(404)448-8224 

Intermec  Corp.  has  announced 
eahancements  to  Sbopscan,  its 
modular  software  system  de¬ 
signed  for  work-in-progress 
tracking,  labor  data  collection, 
material  tracking  and  time  and 
attendance  appbrations. 

Shopscan  Version  3.0  is  a 
shop-floor  reporting  system  that 
collects  data  through  bar-code 
devices  and  validates,  organiaes 
and  reports  in  real  time  aD  activi¬ 
ties  tint  occur  on  a  manufoctur- 
ing  shop  floor.  The  product  runs 
on  IBM  Pirsonal  Computer 
XTs.  ATs  or  compatibles,  Ar¬ 
senal  Sy5(efli/2s  and  local-area 
networks. 

Pricing  begins  at  $4,000. 
loCermec 

6001  36th  Ave.  W. 

Everett.  Wash.  98203 
<206)348-2600 

Knowtedgesei  Corp.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  versMO  of  its  Graphic 
Knowledge  Retrieval  System 
that  was  designed  for  Microsoft 
Corp. 's  Windows  3.0  runnin  g  un¬ 


der  DOS. 

The  product  features  full-text 
capabilities,  hypertext  links  that 
acederate  navigation  through 
data  and  multiple  window  view¬ 
ing.  It  also  enables  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  vecten*  and  raster  images 
and  di^lay  multiple  fonts  and 
point  sues  in  datab^  text. 

The  Windows  3.0  version  is 
scheduled  to  be  available  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1991.  Prices 
start  at  $75percopy. 
Rnowledgeoet 
888  Villa  $t. 

Mountain  View.  Calif. 

94041 

(415)968-9888 

Jandel  Scientific  has  announced  a 
software  package  designed  for 
researchers  who  need  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  analyze  multiple  over¬ 
lapping  peaks  or  functional 
I  forms. 

Peakfit  was  developed  to  as¬ 
sist  scientists  and  engineers  to 
observe  and  manipulate  peak 
placement  and  parameter  values 
graphicaily  on-saeen,  Uiereby 
ensuring  fast,  accurate  conver¬ 
gence,  according  to  the  vendor. 
Other  features  include  puU-down 
menus,  mouse  support  and  the 
ability  to  operate  in  a  Microsoft 
Windows  environment. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
f%rsonal  Computer  XTs.  ATs. 
Personal  Systein/25  and  compa- 
tiUes  and  is  available  for  $595. 
Jandel  Scientific 
65  Koch  Road 
Corte  Madera.  Calif.  94925 
(800)874-1888 


Software  utilities 

Ajkta  Technologies,  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  Release  2.5  of  Plot- 
view,  a  utility  program  that  lets 
users  view,  print,  cut  and  paste 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Graphics 
Language  format  plot  files. 

The  product  was  designed  for 
Versions  2.1  and  3.0  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'s  Windows.  It  enables 
users  to  examine  and  manipulate 
graphics  that  were  created  in 
drawing,  paint  or  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design  and  manufacturing 
programs  and  then  saved  as  plot 
files. 

Plotview  is  priced  at  $99  for 
domestic  versions  and  $129  for 
intemationa]  versions. 

Ajida  Technologiea 
613  Fourth  St. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95404 
(707)545-7777 


Peripherals 

In  Focus  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  portable  presentation 
manager  designed  to  help  users 
organize,  enhance  and  present 
computer-generated  images. 

Liteshow  I!  is  compatible 
with  applications  created  using 
DOS,  OSI2.  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Windows  3.0  and  Apfrfe  Comput¬ 
er.  Inc.  Macintosh  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  A  grab  function  captures 
computer  images  and  stores 
them  on  a  SV^in.  diskette,  and  a 
special-effects  generator  en¬ 
ables  users  to  enhance  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  these  images. 


The  (xoduct  is  priced  at 
$1,995. 

In  Focus  Syatems 
7770  S.W.  Mohawk  St. 
Tualatin,  Ore.  97062 
(800)327-7231 

Mass  Microsysteflis.  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  Easyvideo  8,  a  NationaJ 
Television  System  Oxnmittee 
(NTSC)  ^deo  output  card  de¬ 
signed  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
hbdntosh  n  systems. 

The  8-bit  Nubus  card  fits  into 
a  single  slot  of  any  Madmosh  D 
machine.  It  can  stimiltaneously 
di^&y  256  colors  as  a  standard 
NTSC  composite  video  signal 
and  allows  users  to  view  presen- 
tatkms  or  antinations  prior  to  re¬ 
cording,  the  vendor  8^. 

Easyvideo  8  is  priced  at  $599. 
Maas  Microeyatema 
810  W.  Maude  Ave, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)522-1200 

Nisca.  Inc.  has  introduced  an  8- 
bit  handheld  scanner  derigned  to 
reproduce  256  shades  of  gray 
within  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Win¬ 
dows  S.Oenvircnunent. 

Niscan/GS  can  be  used  to 
capture  gray-^cale  images 
throu^  hardw^  controls  rath¬ 
er  than  software  interpolation. 

System  requirements  include 
an  IBM  Computer  AT 

or  I^rsonal  Sy8tem/2.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  priced  at  $399. 

Ntaca 

1919  Old  Denton  Road 
Carrollton,  Texas  75006 
(214)242-9696 
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WINDOWS-  SHOPPING?  LOOK  NO  FURTHER!  NEC  is  including  the  new  Lotus’  1-2-3*  Release  3.1  and  Windows" 


C  1990  NEC  Ttchnologw.  Ii 


3.0  at  no  additional  charge  with  every  PowerMate*  SX,  386  and  486  system  purchased.  WHAT  YOU  SEE  IS 

PowofWiI*  a  ■  '•gWwM  VMamafk  ol  NEC  Cofp 

WHAT  YOU  GET.  The  graphical  interface  that  can  “stack”  work  sheets  in  multicolor,  giving  the  user  simulta- 

386  «  490  wt  ragwMrM  ndwnvlit  o«  mM  Cop 

neous  access  to  16MB  of  memory.  All  with  the  fingertip  ease  of  ic9ns,  menus,  display  boxes  and  a  mouse! 


LET  YOUR  FINGERS  DO  THE  SHOPPING.  Call  1-800-NEC-1NFO  for  the  authorized  NEC  dealer  nearest  you.  Your  win- 


t  tiMonark  al  Nhcrown  Casponhso 


dow  of  opportunity  will  close  on  December  31st.  Act  today  or  your  $745.00  value  will  be  out  the  you-know-what. 

DELIVEBY  INFOBMA’nON; 

SUBMTT  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  OMCPLIIIENTARY  COPY  OP  LOTUS*  l-M*  RELEASE  SJ;  WINDOWS  Ut  IS  INCLUDED  AT  POINT  OF  PURCHASE  WITH  EACH  POWERMATE. 


PleMe  include  with  this  eoapon  your  original  receipt  of  purehtse  identifying  the' 
authorised  dealer's  name,  the  system  purchased,  the  serial  numbers  of  the  equipment 
and  the  dealer’s  validating  signature. 


To  rush  your  oitter,  tu  sales  invt^  with  this  coupon  to  I'&08-264-8622. 
Your  Federal  Ex|»«ss  Billing  Number _ 


Please  note:  We  cannot  ship  to  a  P.O.  Box. 

This  offer  is  valid  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  is  void  wbm  pr^ibhed. 
Availability  ia  aubject  to  verification  of  point  of  sale  information.  This  offer  is  valid 
only  fw  PowrrMate  SX  88$  and  4M  ^sterns  puicfaaaed  bKween  October  L 1990  and 
Decembw  II,  1990  while  supplies  last. 

Send  with  sales  invoice  toj  NEC  Technologies.  Inc.,  1414  Massachusetts  Ave.. 
Boxborough,  Massachusetts  01719,  ATTN:  l-2-F>eti  Promotion  Coordinator,  Dept. 
603030.  Orders  wfl]  be  shipped  within  24  bourn  nt  receipt  of  coupon  and  tales  slip  at 
NEC  Technologiea.  Valid  coupons  must  be  poatmaited  by  January  1, 199L  NEC  is  not 
reeponaUe  for  last  or  misdireeted  maO  and  reaervea  the  right  to  reject  aity  cmqnn  srhieh 
ia  incocrect.  and  may  cancel  this  pranotion  at  any  tnne. 


CuCo. 


SEC 


PAT  ADAMS 

President,  DB  Unlimited,  Brooklyn,  NY: 


lis  sii;iii/i((in(l\  Icisin  iii  siiiiu' 

\(  i\  ifDpoiiuiU  (iicds.  I'SjHrialh  in 

tik'  LlllHIC  tiH'  list'! 

,  ,  llsti  \f('\  sidhlc 
j'nkltici.  \c}'\  iflidhli.  I  ((in 
sdich  iCK'iiiiticikl  it  " 


W  illi  sldiuldnlizdiii^n  ini  liic 
ilBASI:  l\  ItiiitjiKit,’!'.  we  lid\('  dill 
(IdUihdsc  sidiuldnl.  wliicli  nuihcs 
life  cdsici  far  iiic.  lor  nn  dicnis. 
diul  (M’n  olhci  (IBASI:  iist'i.  (tis 
(1  solid,  rclidhlc  imidiici  iluii 
jk'tfonti.s  fli(’  S(init'\i(i\  time. 


BOB  DAVIES 
President,  SBT,  Sausalito,  CA: 


Alniion  utiliciitioii  mndi  I’Ottn 
tIuiH  ditlici  (iBASl:  III  PLi  S  01 
ill)  AS/:  |\  vctshni  l.d— o  \0i\ 
sKlrsioiifiol  impnndmail. 

This  nicdiis  uc  (in'  dhic  id 
mil  dill  pnidiKis.  uliidi  tnjiiitf 
lots  o|  iiii’tiii'i A  oiul  llio  nci’d 
Idi  (I  lU'lndih.  Ill 

(I  (IBAST  l\  I  I  (■iiviioniiu'iii." 


SCOTT  ROBERTSON 

President,  Champion  Business  Systems,  Golden,  CO: 


■■WciluiihilidliTssdIid.  WciluiihiTs 
idiiihlc.  Wc  lliiiih  its  on  cxidlciii 
Idiiinldlidii  fdi  lullin'  dincldpiiu'iil. 
Tlicgn'di  tliin^  dhdiii  dBASL  i\ 
is  dull  it  lio.s  (I  llcxihic  longnot^c 
Olid  0  »ood  ii.sci  intci/ot  f.  W  itii 
d/).A5f: /\  \nsion  l.l.  cnd-nscis 
con  lake  ihc  piddiici  ond  toiloi 
it  so  it  /its  tlicif  c.xot  t  needs.  " 


After  running  their  own  extensive  tests,  these  independent  ej^rts  have 
to  some  very  favorable  conclusions  on  dBASE  IV*  version  1.1.  We  thint  you  will, 

dlASt  (lW5ElUPUjS«A5EIV.Asliioii-I»a«ldKAshion-lJie  logoartfepsttTwltndeniaiksolAihion-UieCflfpoootm  Oihtf  company  or  product  names  mentioned  juy  be  tndenufks  o( their  ibpKDve  corafunies. 


come 

too. 


TONY  LIMA 

Author  of  ^nside  dBASE  IV”  President,  Pacific  Systems 
Design  Workshop  Inc,  San  Carios,  CA: 


BRANCH 

Programiner  Analyst,  Chevron  CEPS,  New  Orleans,  lA: 


■■\c/si()n  l.l  '^hoiilcl  tlowunilc  ilk' 
imn  k'L  Its  adilcd  fcatiiivs  mcikc  il 
the  Ih'sl  dorloiviicnt  cnviioiiiucni 
ci\ctilcthli'  for  PC  dituihcisc  iwdiu  is 
. .  None  0/  ilw  oiha  imuliicis 
/unc  die  power  ciiul  ease  of  die 
dl)ASl:  l\  ( oiiiiol  (  eiiiei  ' 


Till  usinp \eisiiki  Id  10  de\eiop 
applieaiioiis  ni^lii  now  Id'', 
nineli  easiei  to  use  diaii  eidiei 
dn  \Sl  UIPl  i  Soi  1.0 
Peeaiise  of  ilie  (  oiiiiolC  eiiiei. 
\eisioii  I  I  allow',  nn  users  to 
do  (jneries  aikl<.;ei  dieii 


wiilioiii  ealliiiii  me 


RICHARD  BRENNER 
President,  Westar  Systems,  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 


Till  now  tahini^  on  some  major 
eonsiiltinp^  jobs  dial  I  wouLln'l  ilo 
heloreilB  ASI:  I\  ami  its  miiliiu.sei 
eapahilides. .  I'm  e.xeiied  ainnii 
die  wax  die\  'xe<^one  diroik^li 
and  enlianeed  jtisi  about  exerx 
one  of  the  new  features  within 
the  pro<^rani  and  the 
prop;rammin<^  laik^uaoe.  " 


SAM  GUI 

President,  DataWiz  International,  Foster  Qty  CA: 


"dB  \Sl  l\  \ersion  l.l  is 
siiiniluiinlB  fasiei .  Menuk  x 
niaihk^enieni  has  lealb  been 
improxed.  Weean  ihhi  load  and 
run  it  system  \er\  (oniftkiabb  in 
OdOk  b\ies.  l  eaiuies  libe  the 
form,  report  and  iippliiation 
peneiaiors  allow  us  to  i  ui  dimn 
dexelopmeni  time  " 


Call  1-800-437-4329,  ext.  1403,  for  more  information.  Better 
yet,  call  1-800-2ASHTON  for  an  immediate  upgrade.  , 

€>  1990  AriMPn-^K  Cotpomion.  ^  nghis  reserved  GTSnCSA  Schedule  *:  GSOOK9DAGS3216 


A  AshtonTate' 


“Every  new  (X)mlriuMm  site,  wnml^ 

remote,  can  become  part  of  our  network. 
AUivedoissdup  a  PC  and  died  in” 


“Ordy  BANYAN cmM  have  done  it” 


From  an  interview  with  John  Good 
of  The  ■I\]mer  Corporation. 


“Our  New  York  headquarters  is  connected  to  most  of  our  U.S. 
offices  by  VINES’  with  our  job  sites  on  VINES  PC  Dial-in. 

“This  allows  us  corporate-wide  access  to  critical  information 
such  as  cost  control,  job  progress,  arui  subcontractor  moni¬ 
toring  on  aU  current  projects.  And  when  someone  accesses 
information,  iti  up  to  the  minute  because  of  local  updating.  ’’ 

How  bos  VINES  changed  your  business? 

“five  years  ago,  everything  was  on  an  IBM  rrminframe.  Now 
the  only  thing  left  on  it  is  Human  Resources,  Benefits,  and 
Payroll.  AU  of  our  strategic  applications  reside  on  VINES. 

And  by  the  end  of  fast  quarter  1991.  well  be  off  the 
mainframe  entirefy.  ’’ 

How  did  you  learn  about  Banyan? 

“I  was  reseoKbing  a  network  at  a  reference  account  in 
Vtdsbington.  But  it  lacked  many  cf  the  features  I  felt  we 
needed.  I  mentioned  this  to  their  network  administrator. 

He  sighed,  and  said,  “These  are  the  people  you  should 
talk  to.  I  wish  we  bad.  ”  Then  be  went  to  bis  desk  and 
got  me  a  Banyan  brochure.  ” 


Banyans  VINES  network  operating  software  offers 
unmatched  flexibility  to  accommodate  your  unique 
business  needs.  For  a  further  description  of  TheTbmer 
Corporation’s  networking  challenges  and  solutions, 
write  or  call  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA  508-836-2828). 


Cu|nn||tR  €>  iwi  Banin  m 


>s  tiKTifpofiied  UD  Flanden  Road.  WRitiufa.  MA 


IbahwTI 

Networking.  Without  limits. 


NETWORKING 


COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Hidden  price, 
odd  strategy 


It's  not  so  much 
the  200%  extra 
that  some  com¬ 
panies  wiU  have 
to  pay  for  the 
new  version  of 
Netview;  it's 
the  way  IBM  snuck  those  price 
increases  m  under  the  rug  that 
passes  the  bounds  of  good  taste 
and  good  judgment.  . 

Netview  Version  2  was  part 
of  the  introduction  avalanche 
that  IBM  let  loose  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  IBM  Vice-President  Ellen 
Hancock  and  her  gang  had  plen¬ 
ty  to  say  about  the  functional  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Version  2,sudi  as 
its  sui^rt  d  a  direct  LU6.2  in¬ 
terface  and  its  enhanced  com¬ 
mand  structure  for  managing 
LAN« 


However,  no  one  mentioned 
Netview  2  prices  at  the  press 
conference  —  at  least  within 
my  hearing.  OK.  we  didn’t  ex- 
p^  IBM  spc^esmen  to  jump 
up  on  the  pcxiium  and  trumpet 
the  news  d  a  major  {vice  jump. 
IBM  always  tucte  away  the  sub¬ 
tler  and  less  positive  aspects  <rf 
its  announcements  in  the  middle 
of  customer  letters,  for  report¬ 
ers  to  take  home  and  chew  like 
baffled  bulldogs. 

Apparently,  however,  IBM 
negt^ed  to  make  its  pricing 
strategy  clear  to  key  customers 
and  consultants  vdK>  cater  to 
such  key  customers.  That's  not 
just  nide.  it’s  stupid. 

Mind  you,  tb^  are  plenty 
of  precepts  for  IBM  announc¬ 
ing  a  major  price  boost  with  a 
new  verskm  of  a  strategic  prod¬ 
uct.  Some  analysts  even  claim 
that  IBM  may  actually  have  been 
C^inuedon  pageSS 


Store  chain  may  banish  Banyan 


BYJOANIEM.  WEXLER 

CWSTAFl' 

HAYWARD,  Calif.  —  Like  a  hip¬ 
pie  turned  stockbroker,  Mer- 
vyn’s  department  store  may  find 
itself  migrating  back  taTtie  Es¬ 
tablishment  —  meaning,  of 
course.  IBM. 

Mervyn’s,  a  clothing  and 
housewares  chain  that  spans  20 
states,  said  it  will  probably  swap 
out  Hs  Banyan  Systems.  Inc.  Vir¬ 
tual  Netwoik  System  (Vines) 
netwoiks  in  fovor  of  IBM’s  LAN 
Server,  which  is  based  on  the 
multitasking  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  One  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  is  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  wants  to  hook  up  inth  a 
business  partner  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  fuD-time  network  planning, 
design  and  technical  support. 

The  converaon,  which  wilt 
depend  on  results  of  a  LAN  Serv¬ 
er  pilot  slated  to  run  from  De¬ 
cember  through  March,  would 
involve  ntoving  key  corporate 
data  on  30  local-area  networks 
serving  nearly  500  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlU  company.  The 


firm  uses  the  Banyan 
networks  for  resource 
sharing  and  local  pro¬ 
cessing  but  stores  cor¬ 
porate  resources  on  an 
IBM  3090  mainframe, 
which  it  will  retain. 

“We  need  more  sup¬ 
port  than  the  vendor  is 
willing  or  able  to  give, 
and  there  is  a  tack  of  ap¬ 
plications  availaUe  for 
the  Vines  network  op¬ 
erating  system,*'  said 
Conrad  Spiehnan,  Mer¬ 
vyn’s  infmmation  cen¬ 
ter  consultant 

Spielman  added  that 
Mervyn's  felt  the  need 
to  partner  with  a  ven¬ 
dor  able  to  provide  a 
spectrum  of  consulting 
services.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged.  bowem,  that 
be  does  not  think  other 
local-area  networking  oxnpa- 
nies,  such  as  Novell.  Inc.  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp. ,  are  structured  any 
better  than  Banyan  to  provide 
the  extensive  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  the  retailer  requires. 


... 

f 

Msrvyn's  considers  nritck  to  BM  LAN  Sermr 


In  additioa.  Spielman  said, 
Mervyn’s  is  attempting  to  inmi- 
mise  the  number  of  vendors  it 
deals  with  —  aiming  to  pare 
down  to  just  IBM  and  AT&T  (for 
telecommunicatioDs  servkxs). 


Technology  planner  Christopher 
Joyce  added  that  the  increased 
expense  of  doing  business  with 
IBM  “should  be  ofhet 
by  better  support  and 
fewer  apphcatioo  ittte- 
gratioo  beadacfaes.” 

Increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  LAN  applications 
available  while  reduc¬ 
ing  in-house  integratioo 
is  a  top  goal.  Joyce  said. 

“(JeneraDy,  end  us¬ 
ers  have  to  integrate 
applications  for  Vines 
tbemarives,  aixl  Mer¬ 
vyn’s  is  lagging  behind 
in  decisioo  support  ap- 
plicatioos.  ^  figure 
that  ri^t  now  there 
isn’t  anyone  out  there 
not  writing  applicatioos 
for  LAN  Server." 

The  Vines-to-LAN 
Server  roigratioo  could 
be  eased  by  Banyan’s 
albaoce  with  Miaoeoft 
to  develop  software 
that  wiD  allow  intero¬ 
perability  between  Vines  and 
LAN  M^ger.  MScrosoft’s  net¬ 
work  operatiog  system  on  which 
LAN  Server  is  bned. 

Spieknan  said  Mervyn's  made 
Cont%nutdonpageS2 


ISDN:  Connecting  U.S.  to  overseas 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
cwsTArr 


NEW  YORK  —  While  local  U.S. 
carriers  are  still  a  long  way  from 
linking  their  “ISDN  isknds” 
across  the  U.S.,  they  have  begun 
providing  users  with  switched 
connections  to  overseas'  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
services. 

At  the  recent  Communica¬ 
tions  Managers  Association  '90 
(xmference.  Teleport  Communi- 
catioos  Group  and  France  Tde- 
com  demonstrated  an  “end-to- 
end  switched  ISDN  connection'' 
that  should  become  commercial¬ 
ly  available  sometime  next  year. 


the  carriers  sakL 

Users  within  Teleport  and 
France  Telecom  CMA  booths 
demonstrated  how  ICL  North 
America  desktop  conferencing 
systems  in  the  U.S.  and  France 
could  exchange  data  and  update 
the  same  file  over  an  ISDN  link. 
However,  since  standards  do  not 
yet  exist  for  intelligent  ISDN 
connectioRS  between  two  carri¬ 
er  switches.  AT&Ts  Switched 
Digital  Sovice  was  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  64K  bit/sec.  coonectkn 
between  Teleport’s  AT&T 
5ESS  ISON  switdi  and  France 
Telecom’s  ISDN  network. 

Pacific  Bell  now  offers  a  com¬ 
mercial  veraon  of  this  type  of 


link  in  which  the  carrier’s  Cen¬ 
trex  ISDN  users  can  dial  out  to 
switched  services  such  as 
AT&T’s  Switched  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice  offering  —  and  from  there 
to  users  on  other  carriers’  ISDN 
services,  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
overseas.  Rkoh  Oirp.  now  uses 
such  links  to  send  facamfles  and 
establish  videoomferences  with 
sites  here  and  abroad. 

OvwrawosHfiks 

A  number  of  business  companies 
that  have  begun  evaluating  do¬ 
mestic  ISDN  services  are  now 
eyeing  the  possibility  of  extend¬ 
ing  those  links  overseas.  Ricoh, 
for  example,  now  uses  PKific 


Bell's  ISDN  Centrex  service  to 
dial  out  to  an  AT&T  switched 
56K  bit/sec.  link  to  other  offices 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  overseas 
countries,  according  to  company 
spokesman  John  Zebrowsld. 

Manufacturers  Hanover 
Corp.  has  been  talking  to  New 
York  Tdepbrnte  about  becoming 
a  pilot  for  the  local  earner's 
ISDN  service,  said  Pat  MoOoy, 
network  manager  at  Manufoc- 
turers  Hanover’s  Global  Bankmg 
Technology  Divisioa.  The  bank 
is  considering  using  ISDN  to 
provide  up-ttHlate  protfoct  and 
market  data  to  customers  and  in- 
temal  users,  he  added.  'The  firm 
makes  use  of  a  Reuters  Holdiogs 
PLC  service  to  distribute  this  in¬ 
formation.  M<dl^  said. 

Continued  on  page  56 
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Is  your  fractional  T 


OnlyAlSr  ACCUNET* 

Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  exact  capacity 
and  bandwidth  you  need 
to  more  than  500  locations  nationwide. 

Choo.se  ATitT as  your  fractional  T1  vendor  and  you 
won't  be  locked  into  a  network  that  limits  your  options. 
Because  with  more  than  500  locations  nationwide,  AT&Ts 
ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services  (ASDS)  gives  you 
the  freeckxn  to  send  voice,  data  and  images  to  more 


locations  than  anyone  else. 

And  that’s  not  the  only  way  you  benefit  from  ASDS’ 
extensive  network.  Along  with  more  l(x:ations,we  also 
have  many  more  back-up  routes  available  through  our 
diversity  options.  Which  means  ASDS  can  also  provide 
protection  for  your  critical  applications  like  no  one  else. 

For  most  businesses  ASDS’ extensive  network  trans¬ 
lates  into  lower  access  charges,  too.That’s  because  we’re 
clo.ser  to  more  customers  than  our  competitors. 

You  won’t  find  an  easier  service  to  hook  into,  either. 


f 

f 


network  too  confining? 


Whether  you  have  Analpg  Voice  Grade  Private  Line, 
ACCUNET  T1.5  or  single  channel  digital  access  at  96  or 
56  kbps,  getting  access  to  ASDS  couldn’t  be  simpler. 

So  if  you’re  feeling  cramped  by  your  network’s  reach, 
give  us  a  call.  We’ve  got  just  the  thing  to  break  you  out. 

Service. 

Another  MSS'  advantage. 

For  more  information  on  AT&Ts  ACCUNET  Spectrum 
of  Digital  Services,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107. 
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Help  on  way  for  APPC  users 

Object-oriented  development  tool  could  make  life  easier  for  programmers 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

cmsttn 


MOODUS,  Conn.  —  Micrttfor* 
matk.  loc.  USA.  along  with  its 
F^riS’hased  parent  company, 
Microfonnatic,  SA.  recently  in- 
trodoced  the  first  ofaj^-orimt- 
ed  developDient  tool  for  0^.  us¬ 
ers  of  ISM*  a  Athanced  Prdgrun- 
to-Program  Conwnunications 

(APPQ. 

Thb  has  become  an  issue  be¬ 
cause  0^  Extended  Edition's 
Communicatioos  Manager  pro¬ 
vides  APPC  under  OS/2. 

Developed  to  part  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  IBM  France.  APPC+  + 
cuts  prugrangnei  training  and 
development  time  by  hiding 
much  of  IBM’s  complex  coctunu- 
nicatioos  environment  behind 


objects.  "It's  a  bear  to  use.  A  few 
commands  involve  lOto  15  fines 
of  code."  said  Stefan  Kent,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  marketing  at  Mi- 
croformatic  USA. 

**Tbe  idea  is  that  you  can  use 
[APPC],  but  you  don’t  have  to 
underhand  it  Using  the  product 
is  fike  opening  and  dosing  a  file." 
chimed  Jean-jaques  Fouchel. 
Mkroformatic.  SA's  presideik. 

"We're  aying  it  reduces  de¬ 
velopment  time  from  several 
weeks  to  a  few  minutes  and  that 
the  ranqnq)  time  is  almost  aero 
vs.  having  to  kam  and  configure 
APPC.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
you  have  Com  Manager  or  [Mi- 
crosoft  Corp.'s]  Communka- 
tions  Sdect  Workstatko  proper¬ 
ly  installed,  which  is  oo  stmple 
feat,"  Kent  chimed. 


Programmers  see  APPC  +  + 
as  a  regular  call  to  a  normal  func¬ 
tion,  just  as  if  they  were  pro¬ 
gramming  in  the  regular  C  lan¬ 
guage.  They  can  invoke  one  of 
two  library  chsses:  A  simple 
chss  allows  the  user  to  send  and/ 
or  receive  in  APPC;  an  expanded 
chss  provides  access  to  more, 
but  a  stiH  reduced  set  of  APPC 
verbs,  Kent  sakL  "This  lets  the 
programmer  worry  about  the 
apphcaboQ  be  or  she  is  trying  to 
deWlop  and  not  worry  about  the 
mechanics  of  I  APPC),"  be  added. 

Embwikiwd  vwrfas 

A  lot  of  the  APPC  verbs  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  an  object,  whkh  the 
programmer  can  use  to  kick  off 
theapplkation. 

Concetfing  that  it  Is  very  diffi¬ 


cult  to  develop  in  APPC,  Mkhel 
Granger,  an  OS/2  marketing 
manager  at  IBM  France  in  Puis, 
said  people  in  IBM  [France] 
want^  to  present  customers 
with  an  APITC  apphcations  de¬ 
velopment  tool  IronkaQy, 
IBM's  efforts  to  simplify  the 
number  of  APPC's  verbs  only 
compficated  matters  for  pro¬ 
grammers.  Fouchet  said. 

The  APPC  Development 
Group  at  IBM  Ralei^  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  simihr  product  when  h 
caught  wind  of  APPC  ++,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kent.  It  is  now  evalu¬ 
ating  the  product. 

"Jckn  Walker  of  IBM  USA. 
who  is  also  known  as  the  ‘rbpe  of 
APPC,’  is  very  interested  in  the 
product."  Kent  saxL  Various 
IBM  laboraloncs  are  said 
to  be  evaluating  the  product  and, 
in  some  cases,  using  it  internally. 

According  to  Fouchet  a^ 
Granger,  many  large  French  fi- 
nandal  institutions  and  travel 
systems  have  committed  to 


OS/2.  Fouchet  said  many  of 
these  firms  began  their  migra¬ 
tions  last  year. 

Baac  Natknale  de  Paris,  for 
exanqile,  purchased  more  than 
10,000  units  of  OS/2.  The  Ama¬ 
deus  reservation  consortium 
bou^t  55,000  units  of  OS/2. 
But  OS/2  h  e^>edally  bot  among 
banks  and  insurers,  whkh  began 
to  replace  terminals  with  OS/2 
work^tions  hst  year. 
"APPC++  is  very  useful  for 
doing  cooperative  processing 
between  the  workstation  and  the 
host  system."  Grange’  said. 

At  same  time,  there  is  a 
lot  of  support  for  the  C+  +  hn- 
guage. 

AnO+-f  was  introduced  in 
France  in  July  and  in  the  U.S.  in 
October.  So  far.  Foudtet  has 
four  French  customers.  In  gen¬ 
eral.  APPC+  +  is  being  used  to 
get  data  back  and  forth  between 
the  host  and  desktops  scattered 
throu^KMt  branch  ofikes. 
There  is  one  U.S.  beta-test  site. 


Banyan  and  cc:Mail 
branch  out  into  E-mail 


BY  JIM  NASH 

cwsrarv 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Buiyan 
Systems.  Inc.  and  CCcMad.  Inc. 
recently  said  they  win  deliver  an 
electrook  map  appbcation  next 
year  that  wifi  aDtm  network  ad- 
mnistrators  to  consolidate  their 

Short  of  rudimentary  messag¬ 
ing  services  of  their  own.  the  ma¬ 
jor  local-aree  networking  compe- 
mes  have  been  ootkeaUy  absM 
from  the  E-mail  arena. 

Banyan's  dedsko  to  wort 
with  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  CC:MaP  to  develop 
CC:MaP  for  Virtual  Networking 
Software  (Vines)  wiB  produce 
tbe  first  bundling  of  surt  com- 
munkatkostoob. 

Banyan  has  an  X.400  mensag- 
Ing  protocol  interface  now,  and 
accordittg  to  Dave  Mabooey, 
president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficti  of  Banyan,  the  new  product 
does  not  nde  out  a  Banyan- 
X.400 product  in  the  future. 

The  bck  of  E-mad  is  e^iedal- 
ly  curious  given  that  many  per¬ 
sonal  computer  users  are  coaxed 
nto  using  LAN^  by  tbe  promise 
of  E-maP  cooneetkos.  sak  Chris 
Lyon,  a  systems  analyst  at  the 
University  of  Cafifomia  at  San 
Diego. 

The  untveraity's  business  af¬ 
fairs  department,  be  said,  has 
standaniiaed  on  CC:MiP  and  No¬ 
vell.  lnc.'8  Netware  network  (q>- 
erating  system.  Similar  pack¬ 
ages  with  NoveO  and  Microsoft 
Carp,  would  lower  administra¬ 
tive  overhead .  Lyon  said. 

With  the  new  product,  a  man¬ 
ager  of  Banyan’s  Vines  network 
operatmg  system  wPl  be  able  to 
consolidate  the-Streettalk  ^obal 


directory  database  with 
CCiMaP’s  user  directory.  This 
simplifies  tbe  task  of  find^  and 
elet^ronkaUy  contacting  users. 

Ben  Finnegan,  information 
center  analyst  at  Hayward, 
Calif.-based  Mervyn's  depart¬ 
ment  stores  (see  story  page  49). 
said  the  announcement  "defi¬ 
nitely  piques  our  interest."  He 
said  CC:I^  for  Vines  is  unfikety 
to  answer  the  debate,  but  h  does 
give  Banyan  a  unique  advantage. 

Tnfrtwgowutfainutlva 

The  chain  has  been  testing  Con¬ 
sumer  Software.  lnc.’s  Network 
Courier  messaging  product  as  an 
ahemative  to  Streetialk'a  more 
bask  messaging  service.  Tbe 
aittaboratko.  along  with 
CCMaP's  compatibifity  with  M- 
croaoft’s  Windows.  gives 
CC:MaP  an  advantage  should 
Mervyn's  decide  to  stay  with 
Westboro,  Ma8s.-based  &Dyan. 
Fbmegan  said. 

Banyan’s  and  CC:MaP‘$  move 
"sure  makes  a  lot  of  sense,"  said 
Mike  Heylin.  an  an^yst  at  Cre¬ 
ative  Stategies  in  Santa  Clara, 
(^.  The  move  wiQ  pull  Ban¬ 
yan’s  appeal  into  tbe  middle  mar¬ 
ket,  expanding  its  overaS  market 
share  from  the  Fortune  500, 
Heyfin  said.  "Banyan  has  a  lot  of 
tenacity." 

It  is  cc:Mail,  however,  that 
stands  to  gain  more  from  the 
partnership,  acconfing  to  Hey- 
fin.  CC:MaP  gets  access  to  a  ky^ 
and  growing  installed  base. 

A  study  by  Dataquest,  Inc,  a 
market  resnreh  firm  in  San 
Jose,  (^alif.,  indicated  that 
OC:MaP  holds  fully  ooe-third  of 
tbe  DOS  E-mad  market  in  terms 
of  mailboxes,  said  Connie  Dun¬ 
can,  a  Dataquest  analyst 


INTERNATIONAL  BITS 

Monet  acquires  interest  in  Paris  firm 


iwfnw^  the  international  value-added  net- 
nert  service  provider,  has  acquired  a  majority 
ownership  interest  in  OSIware  Intemation- 
I  aL  a  Psris-based  company  that  offers  Open 
'  Systems  Iitercoimect-compatiUe  software.  In- 
fonet  plaos  to  use  OSware’s  CClTT-compIiant 
X.400  products  to  enhance  tia  own  X.400- 
baaed  Notice  400  electrook  mail  family,  tbe 
company  said.  It  also  plans  to  use  OSlware’s  ex¬ 
pertise  to  develop  odier  standards-based  mes- 
Mgmg  proifaicts  and  servkes,  such  as  CCITT 
X. 500-cofDpliint  directory  offerings. 

BaUibartoo  Campany.  whkh  provides  diver¬ 
sified  ad  field  services  worldwide,  has  signed  a 
$1.4  mdlko  order  for  more  than  30  videocoo- 
ferendng  systems  from  Plcturetd  Covp*  The 
aystems  wQI  be  used  to  link  employees  at  Halfi- 
burtoo  facifitles  throughout  the  U.S.  and  over¬ 


seas.  They  will  also  be  used  to  fink  Halfiburton 
with  hs  customers  worldwide.  Hallkurton 
hopes  tbe  videocooferenciDg  systems  wiD  bdp 
acceleratededskn-makhigandprohlemresolu- 
tko  while  reducing  travd  time  and  eqiense. 

Western  Union  Triegrapli  Co.  has  aagoed  an 
agreement  to  intercoonect  its  electromc  mail 
service  with  Sweden’s  TEDE400/Tdebox  ser- 
vke  via  the  CCITT  X.400 E-mafl  standard. 

General  Electric  Information  Scrvicea  has 
annmmnfd  the  installatioo  of  a  GEJS  oetwort 
node  in  East  Berlin,  as  wdl  as  pfam  to  inst^ 
network  nodes  in  three  other  cities  in  Germany 
—  Dresden,  LekoguriCbemnitx  — by  year’s 
end.  Tbe  new  nodes  wiD  allow  (Jerman  users  to 
(firectly  access  GEIS'  intenatkoa]  value-added 
network. 


Banyan 

FROM  RAGE  49 

•  transition  from  a  centralized 
terminal-to-mainfrafne  setup  e»- 
tabhsbed  in  the  nud'1970s  to  lo¬ 
cal-area  networking  in  June 
1989  because  "the  quality  of  tbe 
mainfraffle  is  stiD  what  it  was  20 
years  ago.  There's  a  five-year 
backlog  for  writing  mainfnmie 
appikatkns.  while  there  are 
thousands  of  apfdkatkfts  out 
therefor  PCs." 

Banyan  was  chases  "because 
it  is  the  easiest  LAN  to  set  up, 
administer  and  network  with 
other  systems,"  Joyce  said. 
However.  Mervyn’s  has  turned 
to  Syntrex,  Inc.  ~  a  Banyan  re- 
s^er  —  to  fiQ  in  the  Banyan  sup¬ 
port  gap  and  for  some  of  Syn- 
trex's  V%ies<eTtified  servers. 

Mervyn’s  plans  to  put  OS/2 
(Ml  seve^  desktops  in  addition 
to  many  of  its  servers,  citing 
such  upcoming  applications 
needs  as  multimedia  in-store 


training  and  accessing  multiple 
mainframe  resources  simulta¬ 
neously  as  jusdficatko  for  widely 
installing  the  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

JoyM  emphasized  that  IBM  is 
going  to  have  to  prove  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  Vines-to-LAN  Server 
cooversko  is  approved.  "IBM 
itself  doesn’t  understand  LAN 
Server  all  that  weQ  yet."  be  said, 
"and  OS/2  and  [IBM’s  network 
management  ^stero)  Neevkw 
are  not  very  user-hioidly.  We'D 
have  to  see  if  IBM  comes 
through  with  the  support  and 
product  development  we  need." 

Spielman  added  that  if  tbe 
IBM  pilot  was  unsuccessful, 
Mervyn's  would  turn  to  other 
"standards-based”  platforms, 
such  as  Mkroeoft’s  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  and  3Com  Corp.'s  3  +  Open. 

Banyan  declined  to  comment 
on  Mervyn's  possible  switch  to 
another  vendm.  However,  one 
Banyan  customer,  Jonathan 
Osk.  senior  technical  engineer 
in  the  Boston  office  of  Bank  of 


Tokyo  Financial  Corp.,  said, 
"^’ve  been  a  Vines  user  since 
1984  and  have  always  feR  we've 
been  in  partnenhsp  with  them." 

Oski  said  tbe  bank  attempted 
to  tranatkn  about  10  nodes  of 
Hs  l,SOO-oode  Vines  network  to 
OS/2  LAN  Server  earUer  this 
year  for  a  vertical  market  ajqk- 
catko  that  the  firm  needed  to 
qukUyimri^ment. 

"I^  couldn't  get  tbe  pr^ 
uct  going."  said  Osld,  adding 
that  because  tbe  system  kept 
crashhig,  the  company  swapp^ 
out  the  LAN  Server  network  for 
a  3+Open  network,  which  is 
also  LAN  Manager-b^ed. 

"There  is  nothing  our  users 
are  demanding  that  we  can’t  de- 
fiver  wHh  Banyan,"  Oski  said,  al- 
tbou^  be  acknowledged  that  hb 
compaiqr  has  strong  in-house 
network  expertise.  In  addition, 
beaaid,  "thmareaktofresril' 
ers  better  equipped  than  Banyan 
to  field  network  problems,  since 
Banyan  is  getting  away  from  di¬ 
rect  customer  Felatko^ps." 
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AE^  introduces  a  breakthrough 
in  video  conferencing. 


Now  that  ABET  ACCUNET* 
Switched  Digital  Services  has  384  kbps, 
you  can  dial  up  full-motion  video 
conferences  whenever  you  want. 

Look  what  just  butst  onto  the  . 
switched  digital  scene  Video  conferencing 
at  384  kbps. 

Now  that  ATJiT  offers  384  kbps 
through  the  public  switched  network 
(we’re  the  only  ones  that  dc^,y0u  can  dial  up 
meetings  with  people  outside  your  private 
network.  And  no  matter  where  they  are, 
you'll  get  such  good  picture  quality,  you’ll 
be  able  to  tell  how  the  people  on  camera 
like  their  coffee. 


That’s  not  the  end  of  our  good  news, 
either.  AT&Ts  new  Switched  384  also  gives 
you  the  capability  to  transmit  bulk  data  up 
to  six  times  faster  than  our  competition.  . 
And  for  image  transfer  and  CACyCAM, 
SW384  means  rapid  response  time  atKl 
crisp,  clean  images. 

Just  like  our  Switched  Digital  Service 
at  56  and  64  kbps,  SW384  offers  you  a 
unique,  money-saving  advantage,  it  lets 
you  transmit  data  as  often  or  as  infre¬ 
quently  as  you  need  to, without  adding 
new  locations  to  your  private  network. 

And  no  matter  which  speed  you 
choose  with  SDS,  you’re  transmitting  over 


the  only  public  switched  network  that’s 
been  designed,  engineered  and  fully  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  for  switched  digital  data 
transmissions. 

So  if  your  network  doesn’t  always  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  youd  like,  give  us  a  call. 
Vffe  can  help  you  break  into  a  whole  new 
world  of  high-speed  capabilities. 

Innovation. 

Another  AlBST  advantage. 

Rar  more  information  on  AT&T’s 
ACCUNET  Switched  384  Service,  call  your 
AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212, 
Ext.  108. 
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NetWare  Solves 

Issues  At 


Environmental 


The  EPA. 

There  are  many  environmental 
concerns  at  the  EPA.  But  thanks  to 
NetWaref  dissimilar  computing  environ¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  an  issue. 

That’s  because  the  EPA  chose 
NetWare  to  connect  a  wide  range  of 
computers  into  its  5,000  node,  wide-area 
network.  “NetWare  lets  us  integrate  DOS, 
Macintosh,  OS/2  and  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments,”  says  Steve  Stoneman,  manager  of 
LAN  systems  support. 

But  open  connectivity  is  only  one 
consideration.  After  all,  the  EPA  can’t 
afford  to  test  the  waters  with  an  unreli¬ 
able  network.  So  they  use  the  only 
PC-based  network  operating  system  that’s 
in  its  eighth  generation.  According  to 
Stoneman,  “We  use  NetWare  for  its  reba- 
bility,  advanced  capabilities  and  function- 
aUty.  It’s  easy  to  maintain,  and  we  are 
very  pleased  with  the  security  that 
NetWare  provides.” 

In  addition  to  sharing  information 
and  accessing  several  host  systems,  the 
EPA  tracks  cleanup  efforts  and  communi¬ 
cates  through  E-mail  over  its  NetWare 
network.  All  of  which  make  for  a  very 
productive  office  environment.  In  fact, 
Stoneman  attributes  some  significant  cost 
savings  to  NetWare,  “We  no  longer  need  a 
laser  printer  on  every  desk  or  12,000 
copies  of  dBase,  Lotus  and  WordPerfect” 


Fact  is,  NetWare  is  compatible  with 
more  applications  and  hardware  than  any 
other  network  operating  system.  Which 
makes  software  incompatibility  and  equip¬ 
ment  obsolescence  things  of  the  past 
So  call  1-800-LANKlND  for  your 
NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide.  And  learn  why 
the  agency  in  charge  of  protecting  our 
environment  chose  NetWare  for  theirs. 
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E*rodigy  suspends  vocal 
E-mail  price  critics 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

C*  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  —  The 
battle  between  Prodigy  Services 
Co.  and  tbe  Gxiperative  Defense 
Comoffttee  escalated  last  week 
when  Prodiipr  suspended  with¬ 
out  explanation  the  accounts  of 
several  electroaic  mad  setmsts 
wbo  had  recently  begun  a  mail- 
mg  campaign  to  Prodigy  adver- 
tisersand  other  subscribers. 

The  vocal  group  of  Prodigy 
users  wants  the  vidMex  provid¬ 
er  to  back  off  on  its  plan,  an- 
Qoun^  in  early  September,  to 
end  unlimited  five  E-mail  on  the 
service  sometime  next  year. 

“It's  bait-Bod-switefa  adver- 
listog."  declared  the  group's  co- 
cstlinator.  Russ  Singer,  who 
pointed  to  Prodigy's  promotion¬ 
al  material,  which  still  declares 
that  Prodigy  is  a  “flat  rate"  ser¬ 
vice.  He  said  his  group  has  com¬ 
piled  a  database  of  15.000  Prodi¬ 
gy  user  identifications  from 
customers  who  also  oppose  the 
rate  change. 

Proffigy  posted  a  message  in 
its  Feedback  section  stating  that 
further  dtscusskm  regarding  the 


E-mail  pricing  change  would  not 
be  aUoiied  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  that  messages  regarding  the 
controversy  would  be  returned 

Geo&ey  Moore,  director  of 
market  programs  ai^  communi¬ 
cations  for  Prodigy  said  of  the 
suspended  accounts  that  Prodi¬ 
gy  routmely  terminates  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  users  who  violate  poli- 
des.  He  said  the  “rqieatedly  and 
increasingly  strident  ha¬ 
rangues"  of  a  small  number  of 
customers  had  generated  com¬ 
plaints  ftom  other  subscribers. 

Moore  abo  said  that  Prodigy 
has  no  objection  to  users  com- 
plahung  but  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  messages  sent  by  a 
small  number  of  people  had  bm 
"flooding  mailboxes."  and  this 
amounted  to  harassment 

The  E-maO  group  said  it  is 
considering  legal  action  in  the 
wake  of  the  lernunaunis. 

Analyst  Karen  Nielsen  at 
Link  Resources  Corp.  in  New 
York  noted  that  information  net¬ 
works  are  private  services  and 
that  providers  are  within  their 
ri^Os  to  restrict  messages. 
"This  is  not  a  public  network;  it’s 
a  private  one." 


Horwitt 
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charging  far  too  little  for  Net- 
view,  given  the  flood  of  enhance¬ 
ments  and  capabilities  it  has 
added  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

IBM  may  have  even  done  its 
smaller  competitors  a  backhand¬ 
ed  favor  by  bringing  its  prices 
more  in  tine  with  the  cost  of  de- 
vrioping  a  major  network  man¬ 
agement  platform.  Until  now,  all 
but  the  most  determined  have 
been  discouraged  from  entering 
the  network  management  plat¬ 
form  maiket  because  if  they 
charge  prices  comparable  to 
Netview's,  they  will  never  re¬ 
coup  their  initial  investments. 

to  addition  to  handing  off  a 
bit  more  of  IBM’s  research  and 
development  costs  onto  cus¬ 
tomers,  however.  Nelview  Ver¬ 
sion  2  represents  a  major  devel¬ 
opment  in  IBM's  pricing  policies. 
First,  it  introduces  additional 
intermediate  pricing  levels  that 
are  tied  to  specific  model  types. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  a  Nelview  in¬ 
stallation  reflects  much  more 
accurately  the  sue  of  the  host 
Netview  runs  on. 

Second,  pricing  is  now  dif¬ 
ferentiated  by  whether  a  Net- 
view  host  is  stand-alone,  dis¬ 
tributed  or  central.  Stand-alone 
Netview  hosts  are  just  what 
they  sound  like.  Distributed  Net- 


view  systems  can  act  both  as  lo¬ 
cal  nodes  that  manage  a  particu¬ 
lar  segment  of  the  network,  and 
as  liaisons  that  pass  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  collected  up  to  a 
central  Netview  hoet.  The  cen¬ 
tral  Netview  is  a  focal  point  that 
o^ects  and  coordinates  infor¬ 
mation  from  multiple  distribut¬ 
ed  Netview  hosts. 

Netview  Version  2  costs  a 
lot  more  for  central  hosts  than  it 
does  for  distributed  hosts.  This 
has  led  at  least  one  IS  manager 
to  conclude  that  IBM  is  pres¬ 
suring  its  users  to  set  up  a  more 
hierarchical  enlerprisewide 
Netview  installation. 

Trouble  is,  IBM  hasn't  come 
out  and  said  what  it  means  by  its 
pricing  strategy.  And  there  are 
certain  Netview  configurations 
where  it  is  very  hard  to  teD  ex¬ 
actly  what  label  to  tack  onto  a 
Netview  host.  If  two  Netview 
systems  talk  regularly  in  peer- 
to-peer  fashion,  are  both  cen¬ 
tral?  How  subordinate  does  one 
host  have  to  be  to  earn  the 
name  "distributed"?  What  func¬ 
tions  does  Netview  Version  2 
offer  on  a  central  host  that  are 
lacking  on  a  distributed  system? 

IBM  has  said  it  will  answer 
these  questions  for  its  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  one-on-one  ba^.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  first  post -announce¬ 
ment  visits,  however,  some 
IBM  sales  reps  seemed  to  be  al¬ 
most  as  mystified  about  the 


new  pricing  regime  as  the  users 
were.  One  IS  manager  said  his 
reps  could  give  little  help  in  fig¬ 
uring  out  what  the  new  versiofl 
would  cost  his  company  and  left 
him  as  baffled  as  ever  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  systems:  distribut¬ 
ed.  central  or  stand-alooe. 

Presumably,  some  of  IBM's 
most  valued  customers  are  get¬ 
ting  straight  answers  by  now. 
One  manager  went  thrwgh  an 
arduous  spreadsheet  analysis 
and  figured  out  that  his  firm 
would  probably  pay  1 16%  more 
for  the  new  verrion.  Then  IBM 
reps  toiA  his  figures,  did  some 
calculations  and  told  him.  no.  the 
number  was  more  like  65%. 

The  unlucky  ones  are  IS 
managers  wbo  have  yet  to  get 
bok)  of  a  knowledgeable  IBM 
sales  rep  but  need  at  least  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  how  much  the  new 
Verskm  2  enhancements  would 
cost  their  companies,  so  they 
can  put  togethtf  their  pitch  to 
management.  Some  of  these 
usersmay  be  asking  themselves, 
as  one  manager  apparently  is, 
whether  they  should  take  at 
least  some  of  their  network 
management  eggs  out  of  the 
Netview  basket  and  put  them 
into  a  LAN-based  product  —  or 
even  System  Cento's  Net/ 
Master. 


HirwKt  n  s  Com^tmmrU  senior 
editor,  networiditg. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

networking 

hardware 

Telco  ^rsiems  Network  Access 
Corp.'s  Fastlane  four-to-one 
compression  bndge  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bnk  kxal-  and  wide- 
area  netwuks  over  a  T1  net- 
work. 

The  product  supports  link 
speeds  that  range  from  4.8K  to 
MK  bit/sec.,  thereby  quadru¬ 
pling  effective  throughput  rates, 
the  vendor  said.  Its  Adaptive 
Higb-Density  Compression  algo- 
nlhm  enables  Fastlane  to  learn 
data'  stream  charactenstics  and 
vield  a  compression  of  more  than 
SIX  to  one  for  several .  apt^ca- 
tions. 

Fastlane  is  scheduled  to  begin 
shipping  next  month  at  an  initial 
prwe  of  56.500. 

Teko  Systems 
48430  .Milmont  Drive 
Fremont.  Calif.  94537 
14151490-3111 

Cabletron  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  4M  and  16.M  bit/sec. 
IEEE  803-5  line  of  token-ring 
products. 

The  family  includes  Desktop 
.■'ietwork  Interface  cards  (k-' 
signed  for  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  XTs.  ATs.  Micro  Channel 
Architecfur^based  PCs  and  .Ap¬ 
ple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh  II 
machines;  six  connectivity  Me¬ 


dia  Interface  Modules  for  its 
Multi  Media  Access  Center  in¬ 
telligent  wiring  bub;  manage¬ 
ment  modules  for  local  and  re¬ 
mote  network  management;  and 
a  stand-alone  concentrator  with 
ring-in/ring-out  ports. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $735  to 
$8,000,  depending  on  type  of 
product,  options  purchas^  and 
port  configuration. 

Cabletron  Syrstems 
35  Industrial  Way 
Rochester,  N.H.  03867 
1603)332-9400 


Netwark 

management 

Packet/PC.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
software  packa^  designed  to 
autoraatic^y  distribute,  install 
and  retrieve  personal  computer 
programs  and  data  files  for  local 
and  remote  PCs. 

Synchrony  Version  2.0  en¬ 
ables  firms  to  send  and  install 
files  on  an  unlimited  number  of 
designated  PCs  in  attended  or 
unattended  mode  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  retrieve  files,  reports 
and  on-line  data. 

Pricing  is  $30,000  for  the 
first  mainframe  license  and  $75 
to  $195  for  PC  software  pack¬ 
ages.  depending  on  quantity. 
Packet/ PC 
270  Farmington  Ave. 
Farmington.  Coon.  06032 
<203)678-1961 


Gateways/ 

Bridges/ 

Reuters 

Network  Systems  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  dual-attached  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDIFIO-T3  router  that  per¬ 
mits  lOOM  bit/sec.  networks  to 
be  connected  over  wide-area 
links  to  other  networks  operat¬ 
ing  at  l.SM  to  44M  bit/sec.  full- 
duplex  speeds. 

The  FE648  includes  com¬ 
plete  Simple  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol  agent  software 
for  standard  network  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities. 

The  product  ts  priced  at 
$50,000  for  one  T3  and  one 
dual-attached  FDDI  connection. 
Netwofii  Systems 
7600  Boone  Ave.  N. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55428 
(612)424-4888 

BICC  Data  Networks.  Inc.  has 
enhanced  its  product  tine  for  its 
Isolan  Etheromnect  System  for 
local-area  networks. 

The  1201-3  STP  system, 
which  includes  a  shielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  repeater  line  card,  is 
priced  at  $1,595,  and  the  1182 
STP  transceiver,  costs  $195. 
Both  provide  Elherconnect  Sys¬ 
tems  with  shielded  twisted-pair 
wiring  schemes,  according  to  the 
company. 

BICC  Data  Networits 
1 800  W.  Park  Drive 
Westboro,  Mass.  01581 
(508)898-2422 


ISDN 
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“European  ISDN  activity  is  of 
interest  to  us,  but  we  don't  know 
how  it  fits  our  needs  yet,"  Mol- 
loy  said.  "We  have  an  X.25  inter¬ 
national  network,  and  it  all 
works  —  we  don't  experience 
any  shocks  now.  We  are  waiting 
to  see  how  solid  ISDN  products 
are." 

Citicorp  hopes  to  begin  a  lim¬ 
ited  deployment  of  an  ISDN  net¬ 
work  by  year's  end  that  will 
eventually  include  both  domestic 
and  overseas  connections,  said 
David  Isberwood,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  bank  holding  compa¬ 
ny. lCW.Oci.29J. 

Among  recent  overseas 
ISDN  developments  are  these: 

•  Teleport .  an  alternative  access 
carrier  that  provides  fiber-based 
metropolitan-area  networks  in 
New  York  and  other  dties.  is 
planning  to  make  a  "controlled 
market  introduction  of  Centrex 
plus  mternational  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices"  this  quarter  in  New  York. 
Teleport  spokesman  Baldwin 
said.  General  availability  is  slat¬ 
ed  for  first-quarter  1991. 

•  British  Telecom  PLC  hopes  to 
offer  switched  links  between  its 
own  ISDN  services  and  U.S. 
ISDN  services  by  spring.  The 
company  is  considering  a  link  to 
Teleport,  primarily  as  a  way  to 
provide  ISDN  to  its  major  cus¬ 
tomer,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.. 
British  Telecom  spokesman  Ni¬ 
gel  Taylor  said.  Merrill  Lynch 


owns  a  stake  in  Teleport  and  is 
rumored  to  be  considering  entry 
into  an  ISDN  pOot  that  was  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  New  Ycnk  PuUic 
Service  Commission. 

•  International  Telecom  Japan. 
Inc.  frians  to  offer  ISDN  services 
both  within  Japan  and  to  the  U.S. 
by  the  middle  of  oexf  year,  a 
spokesman  said. 

•  France  Telecom  plans  to  roll 
out  its  switched  ISDN  links  to 
the  U.S.  sometime  tn  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  with  a  limited 
rollout  to  customers  late  this 
year,  according  to  Gabriel  Sid- 
horn,  director  of  marketing  for 
the  overseas  carrier. 

One  reason  that  regional  car¬ 
riers  are  behind  when  it  comes  to 
offering  true  ISDN  connections 
to  long-distance  carriers  is  regu¬ 
latory  hurdles  to  offering  out-ofi 
band  signaling,  according  to  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  spokeswoman  Ella 
Spradley.  to  a  true  end-to-end 
ISDN  network,  a  separate  D 
'channel  is  allocated  for  sending 
network  routing,  management, 
and  call  setup  information  be¬ 
tween  carrier  switches. 

Without  that  capability,  carri¬ 
er  networks  must  reserve  a  por¬ 
tion  (tf  each  user  circuit  to  send 
such  information,  leaving  users 
with  56K  bit/sec.  instead  of  64K 
bit/sec.  to  send  voice,  data  and 
video.  Spradley  said. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Cdimnission  has  yet  to  approve 
out-of-band  signaling  proposals 
from  l^dfic  Bell  and  sever^  oth¬ 
er  regional  operating  companies. 
Spradley  said. 
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TRACK 


'  Mark  Roaen* 
that  has  been 
named  director 
of  MIS  at  QulU 
I  Corp.  in  Lin- 
lorinshire,  D)..  a 
large  office  products  distribu* 


He  is  responable  for  sys¬ 
tems  design  and  program¬ 
ming,  computer  operations, 
reomis  management  and 
telephone  systems. 

Rosenthal  is  a  former  part¬ 
ner  at  Computer  Sciences 
Cofp.'s  CSC  Partners'  office 
in  Oak  Brook,  ffi.,  and  former 
vice-preadent  at  Planmet- 
rics,  Inc.  in  Chicago.  He  has 
also  held  po^ons  at  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  and  Ar- 
ffiur  Andersen  &  Co. 


Joseph  Brigandi  has  been 
named  appbcatkms  devei(^ 
meik  manager  at  Wachovia 
Bank  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  He  is  responsible  fw  de¬ 
veloping  a  trust  and  invest¬ 
ment  application  at  Wacho¬ 
via. 

Brigandi  has  developed 
similar  systems  at  two 
ddphia-based  banks.  He 
spent  the  last  11  years  at 
FW  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
most  recently  as  group  leader 
and  an  MIS  officer. 

Before  that,  Brigandi 
spent  seven  years  at  Fiddity 
Bank,  where  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  senior  systems  an¬ 
alyst.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Temple  University  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Brigandi  is  a  former  board 
member  of  the  Association 
for  Systems  Management 
(ASM)  and  a  recipient  of  the 
ASM  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 


Patrick  Fleming  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of 
CLC  Training  Corp.'a 
Computer  Learning  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Santa  Clara,  (^. 

Fleming  is  a  30-yev  IS 
veteran.  His  past  positions 
have  included  director  ot  ap¬ 
plications  programming  at 
Nordstrom's  and  engineering 
manager  of  internal  systems 
at  Pacific  Northwest  Bell. 

Before  joining  CLC,  he 
was  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  W^tem 
-Computer  Group,  Inc.  in  Bur¬ 
lingame,  Calif.  He  joined  CLC 
as  lead  instructor  for  the  mi¬ 
crocomputer  specialist  pro¬ 
gram. 


Expanding  without  spreading  thin 


Jones  Day  law firm  networks  its  expertise  worldwide  from  home  base 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 


Some  would  argue  vebementiy 
with  the  notion  that  the  world 
revolves  around  (Cleveland. 
However.  Cleveland-based 
law  firm  J<mes,  Day,  Reavts  & 
R^ue  is  deploying  a  computer  strate¬ 
gy  toachieve  tJ^t  net  result,  extending 
its  brain  trust  to  offices  across  tbe 
country  and  around  the  world. 

Jones  Day,  tbe  U.S.'  second  largest 
law  firm,  to  rightly  supposed  that 
such  heavywei^t  corporate  clients  as 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  Citibank 
N  A  would  not  want  to  come  to  Cleve- 
land  for  counsd.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
they  expea  all  Jones  Day  physical  and 
mental  resources  to  be  available  at  any 
regional  office. 

"They  don't  want  to  be  subject  to 
the  capabilities  of  a  few  peofde  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  office,"  says  Wilbam  Stein- 
brink,  a  Jones  Day  partner  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  technical  services  commit¬ 
tee. 


One  level  of  legal  service 

With  10  offices  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Atlanta  and  seven  across  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia,  the  firm  to 
turned  to  computer  technology  to 
achieve  its  singl^firm  philosophy. 

“We  use  technology  to  suppmt  tbe 
concept  of  a  single  firm  providing  a  sin¬ 
gle  level  of  legal  services>'^  Steinbrink 
says. 

^tb  a  netw(Hk  stringing  its  offices 
together,  a  lawyer  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  can  instantly  tap  into  extensive 
database  libraries  at  tbe  Cleveland 
headquarters.  Although  too  large  to 
reproduce  at  tbe  various  remote  of¬ 
fices,  the  database  resources  in  (Cleve¬ 
land  are  availaMe  to  lawyers  at  all 
Jones  Day  locations. 

'This  universal,  instant  access  to 
allowed  Jones  Day  to  achieve  its  ex- 


ionot  Doy’s  Stolfibrinkt  Interciffice  communication  impresses  clients 


pansion  goab  without  spreading  its  ex¬ 
pertise  too  thin.  Major  clients  who 
might  otherwise  feel  nervous  doing 
business  with  an  "extensioa"  of  the 
firm  are  comforted  and  impressed  by 
the  degree  of  communication  between 
offices,  Steinbrink  says. 

Jones  Day  could  achieve  its  goal 
of  nationw^  integration  without 
techndogy.  Steinbrink  contends. 
However,  the  quickening  pace  of  doing 
business  and  the  growing  expectatiom 
of  clients  are  making  higb-tech  tech¬ 
niques  more  indispensable.  'Technol¬ 


ogy  is  about  the  only  way  to  provide 
these  services  in  a  ^-moving  envi- 
roninent,"  be  says. 

Other  law  firms  have  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  automatioo,  but  in  general, 
the  professkm  to  been  slow  to  adopt 
distributed  technology,  according  to 
observers.  Even  at  Jones  Day.  which 
considers  itself  on  tbe  leadirig  edge, 
there  was  some  early  resistance  to  the 
system,  which  to  been  evolving  over 
several  years. 

"Thae  to  been  some  resistance, 
Continued  on  page  60 


FaUing  into  the  leadership  gap 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Tbe  1 960s  are  remembered  for 
the  Generation  Gap.  The 
1970s  had  the  Credibility 
Cxap.  And  according  to  Amler- 
sen  Consulting,  infcomatioo 
systems  ejmcutives  in  the  1990s  are 
facing  the  Leadership  Gap: 

Andersen’s  biennial  study,  "Tbe 
Changing  Shape  of  IS,"  surveyed  125 
IS  chieb  in  tbe  U.S.  and  Canada  on  17 
technology,  business  strategy  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  issues.  Respondents 
said  that  1 1  qf  those  issues  were  very 
or  extremely  important  but  were  not 
being  effectively  dealt  with  by  their 
company. 

TTie  Leadership  Gap  refers  to  how 


much  an  issue’s*  rated  effectiveness 
lags  behind  its  importance.  For  exaro- 
88%  of  tbe  K  executives,  said  h 
was  important  to  ga  functiooal  man¬ 
agers  involved  in  using  information 
technology  to  retope  business  ^eo- 
cesses,  but  (»dy  30%  said  their  compa¬ 
ny  does  it  efiectivdy. 

niliog  Hm  gop 

Other  issues  with  a  50%  or  larger  gap 
between  importance  and  effectiveness 
were  the  following: 

•  Integrating  technology  into  corpo¬ 
rate  strategy 

•  Developing  corporate  IS  strategy 

•  Training  workers  in  the  use  of  IS 

•  Devdoping  a  quick-response  capabil¬ 
ity  to  haitdle  digging  business  oppor¬ 
tunities 


•  Improving  appbcatkms  development 
productivity 

Andersen  interpreted  this  Leader¬ 
ship  Gap  as  reinforcing  an  old  messa^: 
Top  executives  must  be  in¬ 

volved  with  IS.  "If  an  organization  is  to 
be  successful  in  tbe  1990$,  it  cannot 
compartmentalize  tbe  IS  function,” 
said  Jim  Fischer,  managing  partner  at 
tbe  technical  services  organiation  of 
ducago-based  Andersen.  "SenkM'  IS 
management  roust  be  part  of  corporate 
strategy  planning." 

Any  g^  news?  A  bttle.  Two  issues 
that  scored  above  89%  in  importance 
were  also  rated  as  effectively  executed 
by  more  than  half  the  respondents; 
communicating  with  top  management 
and  managing  infonnatkm  resources 
such  as  databases. 
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Le&rning  to  collaborate 
and  cooperate 
without  hating  it 

SHARED  MINDS;  THE  NEW  TECH¬ 
NOLOGIES  OF  COLLABORATION 
By  Michael  Sdnge 
Random  House,$19.96  • 

From  the  days  ofivatching  Sesamt  Streot 
on  into  adultbood,  we’re  told  about  the 
value  erf  cooperating  and  coOaboratiog. 
Why.  then,  do  smart  and  eager  bustness- 
racR  despise  going  to  meetings? 


In  Shared  Minds,  Michael  Schrage  of¬ 
fers  an  e:q>lanatkm.  Businessmen  genu¬ 
inely  want  to  collaborate,  he  says,  but  the 
technologies  at  their  disposal  —  pens,  pa¬ 
per,  whiteboards,  even  electronic  maD  — 
do  rK)t  encourage  collaborative  activities. 

"We  need  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  iitto 
what  makes  Uxrfs  effective  for  communi¬ 
ties.  not  just  individuals."  Schrage  says. 

Schrage  also  implies  that  the  search 
for  such  new  collaborative  technologies, 
valuable  as  they  may  be  for  improving  the 
performance  of  pe<^  and  cooqianies,  is 
also  demanded  by  the  way  we  live  in  the 
twilight  of  the  20th  century.  Consider 
what  happens  when  the  poor  collabora¬ 
tive  track  of  a  cockint  crew  causes  a  mis¬ 
take.  "The  cockpit,"  Schrage  writes,  “is 
thus  a  microcosm  —  albeit  an  unusually 


dramatic  one  —  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  environments  we  all 
inhabit." 

How  we  inhabit  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  way  informa¬ 
tion  flows  in  and  out  of  these 
"shared  spaces"  is  a  vital  and 
well-constructed  part  of 
Shared  Minds.  This  train  of 
thought  produces  some  of  the 
author's  best  insights  into 
communication  and  compre¬ 
hension,  and  bow  both  are 
shaped  by  technology. 

"Each  successive  generation  erf  tech- 
oerfogy  has  fragmented  shared  under¬ 
standings  further  putting  more  power 
in  the  distributiem/transnusston  process. 
Btople  are  more  concerned  with  present- 


Introducing  the  high  speed  modems  from  U.S.  Robotics 
Now  with  \/A2bis 


Until  now.  high  speed  nxxtom  users  had  the  best  ot 
one  world.  They  either  had  speed  or  compatibility. 
U.S.  Robotics  just  changed  all  that 


TNE  BEST  OF  ALL  WORLDS... 

WW)  itw  new  fine  ol  high  speed  modams  fram 
U.8.  Robottcs  >  the  Courier  HST  the  Courier  HST  Dual 
Standard  and  the  Courwr  V.32  •  you  can  now  have  both 
ttw  tughesi  speeds  and  (he  most  compeibiMy- 

For  raead  -  ts  the  Courier  HST  which  delivers 
throughput  up  to  36.S00  bits  per  second  wNh  MNR9  level 
1-5  error  control  and  V42dcs  And  4  stfl  costs  less  than 
St  .000 

For  Compallbillly  •  the  Courier  v.32  provides  Cenr 
standard  moduiaaons  from  300  bps  to  9600  bps  tor  under 

S99S  And  m&i  MNP  levels  i-S  wtd  V42Ptsyou  win  get 
complele  daia  mtognty  plus  throughputs  approaching 
24.000  bps 

For  the  beet  o(  all  worMa  -  if  s  the  Couner  HST  Dual 
Standard,  combemg  the  bimdmg  speed  of  the  Couner 
HSTwiihthecompattMyollheV32  AiSi.295.il 
costs  less  Ihwi  some  featureless  V  32-only  modems. 


U.S.  ROBOTICS  >  THE  EXPERTS  CHOICE 
You  would  expect  the  broadest  hi^  speed  modem  line 
frotn  U.S.  Robotics.  We  manufactured  our  first  HST 
in  1967,  and  it  quicMy  became  the  standard  on  over 
8.000  bulletin  boards  and  for  over  40.000  users.  Rated  *1 
by  Data  Communications  magazine,  it  confirmed  what 
our  customers  knew  aU  along  -  U.S.  Robotics  delivers 
the  best  modem  value.  And  we've  been  doing  that  for  1 3 
years  >  for  over  1 .000.000  customers 

When  you  look  for  high  speed  modems,  doni  settle  for 
half  a  setfubon.  Look  to  U  S  Robotics.  Catl  today  lor 
details  on  the  high  speed  rrHXlems  that  give  you  the  best 
ofanwortds- 

Call  1-600-Diftl  USR.  (1-600-342-5877) 


itltaliolics' 

Trte  Intelligent  Choice  in  Data  Communications 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ing  tbdr  messages  within  the 
constraints  of  the  medium 
than  ensuring  that  the  recipi¬ 
ent  actually  understands  the 
message."  Better  "communi¬ 
cators"  aren't  enough.  The 
corporation  thinks  its  various 
parts  communicate,  when  in 
foct  it  is  a  Tower  of  Babel; 
marketing  can't  talk  to  ac¬ 
counting,  and  neither  can  talk 
to  research.  A  new  paradigm 
—  a  new  set  of  orflaborative 
totrfs — is  required. 

Schrage  admowledges  the  obvious: 
Even  the  most  innovative  collaborative 
technology  —  say,  a  hi^-defimtion,  holo- 
grairfiic,  vmce-activated  and  intelligent 
conferer.ee  taUe  —  can't  accompli^  a 
thing  without  the  ri^t  pe<^  around  it. 

Many  of  the  examples  of  succes^ 
collaborations  in  Shared  Minds  are 
drawn  from  the  arts  and  sciences.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  some  readers  will  immediately  pro¬ 
test  Sdirage's  selection  of  people  such  as 
Hcasso  and  Braque,  the  creators  of  Cub¬ 
ism.  as  roodds  of  the  coQaborative  pro¬ 
cess.  "Hey,  these  guys  were  geniuses, 
and  we  dem't  have  any  geniuses  on  my 
management  team."  skeptic  might 
say. 

Schrage  argues  that  such  collabora¬ 
tions  "can  and  should  serve  as  models  for 
people  who  are  woridng  together  to  cre¬ 
ate  innovations  or  solutions  to  problems. 

However.  Schrage  chooses  tus  model 
cdlaborators  for  other  reasons  as  well. 
He  wants  to  show  that  the  collaborative 
experience  must  take  place  in  a  "shared 
space,"  one  in  which  tite  participants  are 
free  to  interact,  brainstorm  and  even 
play. 

Some  technology  companies  are  al¬ 
ready  expiring  the  possibilities  of  such 
shared  spaces.  Xerox  Corp.'s  Balo  Alto 
Research  Center  in  California  has  its  Co¬ 
lab,  featuring  a  meeting  room  with  a  large 
"a>mmunity  computer  screen"  that 
meeting  participants  can  send  symbols  to 
or  draw  or  write  on. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  software  or 
hardware  resides  in  these  special  rooms, 
the  common  aspect  is  thdr  WYSIWIS 
(what-you-see-b-what-I-see)  interface, 
Schrage  states. 

Paradoxically,  although  shared  spaces 
focus  on  process  rather  than  product, 
they  are  extremely  productive  places  in 
whi^  to  work.  Sclur^  say&  IBM,  he  re¬ 
ports,  attests  that  its  decision  support 
centers  generate  over  50%  of  person- 
hour  savings  in  meeting  time  and  reduce 
project  comiirfetioo  time  by  92%. 

The  irnp^.  both  good  and  bad,  of  all 
this  on  the  tnKhtkmd  ways  meetings  are 
held  —  who  has  power,  who  has  control 
—  is  explored  in  some  depth  by  Schrage. 
Unfortunately,  it  isn't  until  the  final,  and 
apparently  nebed,  diapter  of  Shared 
Minds  tlut  be  gets  down  to  some  real- 
world  advice  about  bow  to  conduct  a 
shared  space  session  and  what  existing 
computer  technologies  today  can  be  used 
for  tto  purpose. 

Shared  Minds  is  long  on  tbemy  but 
short  on  practical  advice.  To  balance, 
Schrage  should  have  spent  more  time  ex- 
frforing  bow  people  are  using  existing 
computer  technerfogies  for  creating 
shar^  space  orflaborations  and  less  time 
cm  speculative,  albeit  interesting,  ques¬ 
tions  about  me^.  language  and  soda's 
collaborative  future. 

ELUS  BOOKER 
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for  the  Tkmmal  Blues 


Now  they’re  calling  it  a  non-profframmable  terminal. 
Which  might  make  you  think  technology  has  simply 
passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently. 
After  all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of 
terminals  attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your 
business.  Not  to  mention  your  largest  single  invest¬ 
ment  in  computing.  And  we  just  don’t  think  you  should 
have  to  replace  that  investment  to  eryoy  the  inter¬ 
activity  of  a  PC  environment. 

Just  get  the  SAS*  System  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individual  Productivity 
of  a  PC  to  Your  Mainframe. 


report  writing  and  graphics  to  dedsicHi  support 
and  applications  developm«it. 

Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  on  your  mainfraine...on  your  minioMnputers 
and  UNlX*-based  workstations...and  on  your  PCs 
running  OS/2*  and  MS-DOS!  Wherever  you  choose  to 
run  the  SAS  System,  you'll  get  fast-and-friendly  soft¬ 
ware  backed  by  expert  technical  support,  consulting 
services,  documentation,  and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  sftftware.  Fbr  a  SAS  ^stem  execu¬ 
tive  summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive 
the  SAS  System  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at 
919-677-8200.  In  Canada,  caU  41&443-9811. 


Hie  SAS*  System 
Executive 
Briefing... 
Coming  Soon 
to  Your  Area 

Join  US  for  the  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing.  VouH 
learn  how  the  worid's  leading 
^>plications  system  can  help 
you  exploit  your  organixation’s 
most  strategic  asset-data. 

Designed  for  information 
executives,  this  free  half-day 
session  gives  you  a  firsthand 
kx^  at  the  SAS  System's 
integrated  ai^cations...and 
shows  you  how  to  extend  these 
applic^ions  to  more  users  than 
ever  before. 

Plan  now  to  attend  1990 
sessions  in  the  following  dties: 


CA  Irvine  . Sept 

Sacramento . Sept 

SanOiego  . Oct 

SanPrandsco . Oct 

CO  Denver  . Nov 

FL  Jacksonville . Nov 

Tampa . Sept 

R.  Chk^ . Sept. 

Oct,  Nov.  Dec 

MA  Boston . Sept 

MD  Rockville . Oct 

MI  DetrcHt . Sept 

MN  Miium^iolis  . Oct 

NC  Cary  . Oct. 

Nov 

Charlotte . Oct 

Winston-Salem  . . Oct 

NE  Omaha . Sept 

NJ  Edison . Nov 

SaddleBrook  . Oct 

N'M  Albuquerque . Sept 

NY  New  York  . Sept 

Poughkeepsie . Oct 

OH  CincinnaCi . Sept 

PA  King  of  Prussia . Nov 

Pittsburgh . Sept 

R1  ProvidRice . Oct 

SC  Coiunbia . Oct 

TN  NashviUe  . Nov 

TX  Austin . Oct 

Dallas  . Nov 

El  Paso  . Sept 

Houston . Oct 

Midland . Nov 

UT  SaitLakeCKy . Nov 

WI  Madison  . Dec 

WV  Oiarieston  . Oct 


Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could 
bring  the  look  and  feel  of  SAA/CUA  to  your  main¬ 
frame.. iind  breathe  new  life  into  your  3270  terminals. 
Just  point  and  shoot  to  gain  total  control  over  your 
strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data  access,  mans^ement, 
analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  m«ius  and  pop-up  windows  make  it 
more  intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the 
SAS  System’s  wide  range  of  applications — from 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  91»fi77-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  ATAT.  SAA  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Co*p- 
MS-DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

*Coinputer  Intelligeitce,  la  JoUa,CA. 

Copyright  €>  1080  by  ^S  Imtitute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


Canada 

Montreal  . Oct 

Ottawa . Sept 

Toronto  . Sept. 


Oct.  Nov.  Ok 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  fi«e  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Elxecutive  Briefing  in  (dty)  _  in  the  month  of 

Name  _ Title  _ < _ 

Company  _ 

Mailing  Address  _ ! _ - _ 

City  _  State  _  ZIP  _  Telephone  ( _ )  _ 

1  will  be  u^g  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware _ in  these  operating  environments  _ 

My  specific  applications  needs  include:  _ _ 

Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS Dampus  Drive  Cary.  NC  27613 


For  reglstratloa 
tarfonnarion,  mail 
tke  ooopon  at  left 
Or,  cuD  919-677-8200. 

In  f**^***^^  rmll 

416-443-96U. 


MANAGER'SJOURNAL 


COMMtNTARY 

Stephen  P.  Keider 

Avoiding 

failure 


'I  systems 
devdofxneiit 
projects^for 
many  reasons. 
Usually,  the 
reasons  provided 
SK  technical  in 
nature  and  rarely  reflect  iqx» 
the  maAagement  of  the  project 
None  of  them  by  tbems^es  are 
h^tal.  and  each  appears,  to  some 
degree,  in  virtu^  every  firm. 

Most  of  the  flavrs  can  be  cot' 
reeled  through  educatioa  or 
couasriing.  Some  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  and  those  must  be  account¬ 
ed  for  in  the  executkn  of  the 


project 

A  (undamental  premise,  of 
coiBse.  is  that  a  successful  proj¬ 
ect  begins  with  a  proposed  sob- 
tioo  that  will,  wbra  implement¬ 
ed,  provide  competitive 
advantage  to  the  end  user.  That 
is.  it  will  resuh  in  improved  ser¬ 
vice,  greater  competitiveoess. 
less  cost,  more  revenue  and 
higher  earnings  per  share. 

Assuming  that  the  final  ap* 
pikatiafi  passes  this  fundamental 
test,  then  failure  is  usually 


caused  by  a  lack  of  applying 
sound  management  principles 
to  the  esecutioo  of  the  project 
These  principles  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  danified  into  seating  the 
proper  culture,  providing  lead¬ 
ers^,  planning,  nrganmng 
properly. ,  execution,  reporting 
and  control 

HopehiOy.  no  major  project 
wiD  experience  aO  of  the  frustra¬ 
tions  outlined  in  the  checklist 
below.  However,  if  the  mgjority 
surface  in  your  project,  it  wiD. 
indeed.  fruL 

Culture  of  the  corporation 

•  A  severe  penalty  for  foilure 
exists  wHhin  the  emporatioo. 

•  UnreakstM:  expectations  are 
made  by  both  the  user  and  exec¬ 
utive  management. 

•  The  project  is  not  supported 
liy  adequate  resources,  whether 
stafl,  b^get  or  tools. 

•  work  practices  exist. 

•  Corporate  critics  attack  the 
pro^  at  ev^  oppe^unity. 

•  Rivalries  exist  within  the  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  attacking 
the  same  problem  from  differ- 
ent  viewpoints. 

•  Overemphasis  on  "how"  vs. 
"what.” 

•  Implementation  of  a  prqect 
that  changes  the  way  a  company 
operates. 

•  Unclear  polides. 

•  Ihe  "not  invented  here”  syn¬ 
drome. 

•  Project  objectives  conflict 
with  emporate  strategy. 


•  Hidden  agendas. 

Leadership 

•  Inability  of  project  manage¬ 
ment  to  motivate  staff  during 
stress  points  of  project. 

•  Lack  of  executive  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  project. 

•  No  sptmsor  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  ranks  for  the  project. 

Plamiing 

•  An  unclear  link  between  the 
project  and  the  company  strate¬ 
gy- 

•  Inability  of  the  project  man¬ 
ager  to  think  ab^ra^. 

•  Lack  of  or  incomplete  pn^t 
plan 

•  Lack  of  a  clear,  definable 
sdiedule  and  milestones. 

•  Arbitrary  scheduling. 

•  Tasks  identified  are  too  long 
induration. 

•  Tasks  identified  are  too  short 
induration. 

•  Review  times  are  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  schedule. 

•  Lack  of  a  project  work  break¬ 
down. 

•  Hx)r  selection  of  systems 
idatform. 

•  Lack  of  estimating  standards. 

•  Lack  of  development  stan¬ 
dards. 

•  Requirement  to  integrate 
new  project  with  older  systems. 

Organization 

•  No  full-time  project  manager. 

•  A  full-time  project  manager 
on  his  first  project. 


•  Incompetent  project  manag¬ 
er. 

•  Use  of  "worker  managers”  in 
key  positions. 

•  Use  of  "acting  managers”  in 
key  positions. 

•  No  project  administration 
function. 

•  A  project  manager  who  mis¬ 
understands  his  authority. 

•  Project  not  stafled  as 
planned. 

•  Unclear  tines  of  authority. 

•  Use  of  junior  personnel  in 
critical  areas. 

•  Attempting  to  simultaneou^y 
jtrovide  job  fuifiUment  and 
achieve  superb  productiviCy. 

•  Lack  of  delegation. 

Execution 

•  Building  development  tools 
concurrent  with  application  de¬ 
velopment. 

•  Ignoring  reusable  code/lib¬ 
raries. 

•  Treating  development  as  an 
art,  as  opposed  to  a  science. 

•  Drive  to  "deliver  something 
quickly.” 

•  Moving  from  global  design  to 
devek^iment  too  quickly. 

•  Providing  too  many  functions 
in  initial  release. 

•  Requirement  that  the  system 
operate  on  multiple  platforms. 

•  Elifferent  vocabulary  be¬ 
tween  the  user  and  technical 
stafl. 

•  Myopia  regarding  availability 
of  resources. 

•  No  prototype  or  pilot. 


•  Cootinual  refinement  of  the 
system. 

Reportuig 

•  No  executive  re^news  of  the 
project 

•  Inability  to  write  status  re¬ 
ports  or  to  read/interpret  a  sta¬ 
tus  report 

•  Activity-oriented  status  re¬ 
ports. 

•  Too  much  detail  in  reports, 
leading  to  false  sense  of  security. 

•  Insdequate  questiooing/chal- 
lenging. 

•  Project  manager  who  doesn't 
know  bow  to  run  a  meeting. 

•  Too  many/few  review  meet¬ 
ings. 

•  Lack  of  a  system  to  track 
project  progress. 

•  Lack  id  common  sense  to  bal¬ 
ance  against  reporting. 

Control 

•  No  change  control  or  project 
control  mechanism. 

•  No  reaction  to  major  changes 
in  scope,  staffing  or  resources. 

•  Lack  of  courage  to  make  diffi¬ 
cult  decisions. 

•  Applying  soiutions  before 
problOT  is  defined. 

•  Sticking  with  a  project  man¬ 
ager  who  is  not  doing  the  job,  be¬ 
cause  the  alternatives  seem 
worse. 

If  it's  broke,  fix  it  now. 


Kdder  a  m  mdppfwdgiH  nanaggment 
coQflaltaot  and  a  priodipal  at  Keider  Asso- 
dates  ia  Azobent.  N.Y. 


CALENDAR 


Jones  Day 

FROM  PAGE  57 

but  it's  disappearing.”  says  Mar¬ 
jorie  t^ndletoo.  <firector  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  services.  "Only 
a  handful  of  lawyers  are  left  that 
don’t  have  direct  access.” 

Jones  Day  made  it  a  point  not 
to  force  computers  on  its  attor¬ 
neys.  preferring  to  sit  back  and 
lA  the  system  speak  fw  itself. 
Soon,  without  access  to  elec¬ 
tronic  mad  and  other  system  fea¬ 
tures,  "the  lawyers  decided  they 
were  missing  out  on  something 
and  were  not  being  as  effident  as 
they  could  be,”  Steanbrink  says. 

The  level  of  automation  at 
Jones  Day  may  also  help  attract 
fresh  bwyer  recruits.  "The 
feetfittck  from  the  recuiting  peo¬ 
ple  is  that  it  has  been  a  dtstinct 
advantafe"  for  luring  bright  new 
talent.  I^ndletoo  says. 

However,  from  a  client’s  per¬ 
spective.  aO  this  automation  may 
not  be  such  a  good  thing,  particu- 
tarty  when  sensitive  data  is  in¬ 
volved.  Cbenu  have  applied 
"pressure  to,  take  extreme  steps 
to  ensure  security.”  says 
dletoo.  who  has  iroplem^ed  a 
oxnbination  of  store-bought  and 
bomegrown  security  packages 
on  Jones  Day's  intemational  net¬ 
work. 

Although  some  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  clients  express  concern 
about  cenfidentiahty,  Steinbrink 
notes  that  cbents  "generally  ap¬ 


preciate  the  way  their  infonna- 
tioois  handled.” 

An  X.25  wide-area  network 
links  host  Vbng  Laboratories. 
Inc.  VS  10000  mimeomputers  in 
Oevetand  with  smafler  Vbng 
fflinb  and  about  2,700  IBM-com¬ 
patible.  Intel  Corp.  00386SX' 
based  persmtaJ  oxnputers  firm- 
wide. 

Attorneys  and  support  per¬ 
sonnel  use  the  system  to  access 
dient  databases,  litigation  hts- 
tories,  word  processing  docu¬ 
ments  and  dectronic  man  from 
any  office  locatioo. 

Ovwr  liwm  to  ovwr  thwro 

Besides  bringing  the  firm’s  far- 
flung  resources  together  in  the 
U.S..  the  network  is  also  a  pipe¬ 
line  to  Jones  Iby's  overseas  op¬ 
erations.  "The  system  allows  us 
to  integrate  those  locations 
mn-e  completely  in  the  firm  as  a 
vdiole;  the  Loo^  office  is  oot 
otd  there  by  itself.”  Steinbrink 
says,  adding  that  Jones  Day  is 
striving  to  be  ahead  of  the  pack 
in  Europe  when  restrictions  fall 
in  1992. 

The  foreign  offices  have 
posed  surprisingly  few  problems 
for  Jones  Day’s  IS  group.  "We 
haven’t  found  any  obstacles  that 
couldn’t  be  overcome,”  f^ndle- 
ton  says.  "We  replicate  there 
what's  available  in  every  other 
Jones  tby  office.” 

The  only  location  that  could 
not  accept  the  X.25  network 
standard  was  Saudi  Arabia. 


where  dial-up  technology  was 
substituted. 

While  aggressively  expanding 
its  operation  in  Europe.  Jones 
Day  is  not  allowing  its  automa¬ 
tion  docket  to  stagnate. 

The  IS  group  is  looking  at 
ways  to  enhance  PC  sharing,  da- 
tat^  handling  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  imaging  technologies.  It 
is  also  piloting  a  specially  se¬ 
cured  token-ring  system  that 
gives  dial-in  access  to  portable 
computers. 

Though  demand  among  law¬ 
yers  for  portable  computing  has 
grown  in  the  last  12  months  at 
Jones  Day,  the  law  profession 
has  not  embraced  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  the  high  degree  of  other 
mobile  professions  such  as  ac¬ 
counting. 

"The  theory  is  that  while 
working  on  negotiations  at  a  cli¬ 
ent  site,  a  lawyer  can  make 
changes  on  the  portable  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  document  the  next  day," 
Stembrink  says.  "But  we're  not 
seeing  that  happen.  There  is  not 
quite  the  ne^  for  overnight 
turnaround." 

Jones  Day’s  systems  have 
also  led  to  a  more  intanpble  ben¬ 
efit:  harmony.  Because  the  dis¬ 
parate  offices  are  linked  to  a 
shared  knowledge  base,  they  are 
rxK  forced  to  compete  with  each 
other  in  expertise,  Steinbrink 
notes.  "There  is  a  belter  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  to  work  togeth¬ 
er.  We  don’t  compete,  and  we 
feel  better  about  ourselves." 
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StartilB 
Novembe* 
it  will  be  b 


Epson  introduces  two  new  laser  printers,  including  one  with  Adobe* 
Postscript^This  new,  ki^  performance  Postscript  printer  dramatic¬ 
ally 'cuts  the  time  it  takes  to  process  or  "rasterize'’  complex  images. 


Technicall 


To  witness  the  intelligent  advances  and  insightful  engineering  of  Epson* computer  systems  and  laser  printers,  visit 


of  desktop  PCs  includes 
Intel's  fastest  brain¬ 
child— the  i86r 


Vpgrading  an  Epson  PC  is  easy.  A  simple  twist  c^a  knob  isallit  takes  to  open  the  case. 


Booth  n78/East  Hall  at  COMDEX  this  November.  You  won’t  be  disappointed. 


boards  that  let 
you  easily  up- 


386’l33MHz 
computer  to  a 
48612mHz. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work. 


*  Epson's  meticulous  moiherboard  design  packs  more  performance 

in  less  space,  improves  reliability  and  places  VGA  on  board, 
leaving  an  extra  expansion  dotfor  whatever  elseyou  have  in  mind. 

A  pie  server 
with  a  future. 

Epson's  new 
EISA  Series 
tower  has  In- 
terchangeable 


Building  a  no-compromtse  386SX  notebook  computer  is  no  small 
feat.  Especially  one  that  weighs  a  mere  5.8  pounds  and  features 
a  20  or  40MB  hard  drive,  3.5’ floppy  drive,  page-white  VGA 
screen  and  large,  comfortable-site  keyboard. 


Sometimes  you  just  need 
a  flexible  board. 


See  DQ\at  Comdex  Booth  #1016. 


IRMAtrac-The  most  flexible  tokm-ringboanlinthe  worid. 


Within  the  mt  riad  of  connectiviu-  options 
you  need  to  chtxise  the  path  or  paths  that  will 
protect  .your  inve.stment  both  now  and  in 
the  future.  .VChich  is  why  we  developed 
IRMAtrac,""  our  new,  highly  flexible  token¬ 
ring  board.  IR-VLAtrac  Tt)ken-Ring  Adapter/ 
Convertible  is  designed  to  adapt  in  three 
different  ways,  to  cover  all  of  the  token¬ 
ring  growth  possibilities  that  face  yt)u. 

Vfhether  you're  planning  to  move 
from  twisted  pair  to  fiber  optic,  4  MBPS  to 
16  .MBPS,  or  the  .standard  PC  environment 
to  the  .MC\  world  of  PS/2,*  IRMAtrac's  flexi¬ 
ble  architecture  and  modular  design  allow 
you  to  handle  all  of  these  environments. 

That  way.  you  can  select  the  path  that's 
right  for  your  business,  all  the  while  enjttying 
the  kind  of  reliability  and  IB.M-compatibility  that 
make  DCA's  IK.M.'\  pnxiucts  so  highly  successful. 


Yet  our  appeal  doesn’t  stop  at  flexibiliU’.  IRMA- 
trac  offers  better  performance  than  IBM’s  token¬ 
ring  due  to  bus-master  technolog\t 

And  we  re  compatible  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  -leading  network  operating  systems, 
including  Novell*  Netware*  286  and  386, 
DCA  lONet,*  Microsoft*  LAN  Manager,  3  + 
Open,'"  IBM  LAN  Server  Program,  and  IBM 
PCLAN  Program.  Plus,  other  microcomputer 
architecture  versions,  such  as  Macintosh, 
will  be  available  in  the  future.  Which  is 
highly  unlikely  from  IBM. 

In  short,  IRMAtrac  represents  the 
ultimate  token-ring  connectivity  .solution. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  IRMAtrac 
Token-Ring  just  call  us  at 
1-800-241-IRMA,  r->.^  a 
ext  64E*  DoA 


I  IRMAtrac 

Uni-Si|:AdiipkT  (owKii^ 


< 

0 
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•(>r  call  <hR.  ^  I99fj  Digital  Communications  .\vMK:iate.s.Inc.All  rights  roeiAed.  IXAand  lONet  are  registered  trademarks  and  IRMAtrac  is 

a  trademark  of  Digital  Ca)mmunicaHons  .\svKTates.  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  prtxJuct  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  ow'ners. 
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The  mark  of  Sterling  Software  is  the  mark  of  quality  in  systems 
software.  That  quality  shows  in  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of 
our  products.  Products  which  have  been  industry  standards 
year  after  year,  with  more  than  32,000  installations  worldwide. 

All  our  pnxlucts  are  supported  by  the  resources  necessarv  to 
ensure  that  your  investment  remains  as  bright  as  Sterling.  And 
we’re  committed  to  providing  the  quality  software  tools  and 
support  you  need  now.  And  in  the  future. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


STERLIME 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 

System  Software  Group  Headquarters.  ?1050  V&ncMen  Slteet  Canoga  Paik.  CA  91304.  Rune  (8161 716-1616 

Arrswer  Systems  Division  18181716-1616  Oylakor  Division  (8181718-8877  International  Division  (8181716-1616 
Software  Labs  Division  (714)883-2663  Systems  Software  Marketing  Division  (9161635-5535 
Zantfie  Systems  Division  (6131727-1397 


SPECIAL  REPORT;  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 


WHAT  IT’S  ALL  ABOUT 


Not  as  new  and  strange 
as  it  seems 


by  ELLIS  BOOKER 

Listening  to  the  rising  volume  of  excit¬ 
ed  voices  discussing  ima^ng  systems 
and  picking  up  rag-tag  snatches  ci 
conversations  peppered  with  unfa¬ 
miliar  technical  terms,  it  is  easy  to  assume 
that  imaging  is  a  brand-new  phenomenon 
that  -sprang,  somehow,  full-blown  into  the 
middle  of  the  information  systems  landscape. 
That  conclusion  is  easy  to  reach,  but  it  is 
mostly  WTcmg. 

There  are  some  new  areas  that  fit  under 
the  umbrella  term  “imaging,”  such  as  ma¬ 
chine  vision  and  medical  image  creation  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  There  are 
also  some  exciting  new  techno¬ 
logical  developments,  relating 
primarily  to  electronic  punish¬ 
ing.  that  are  referred  to  as  imag¬ 
ing  systems.  Xerox’s  new  Docu- 
tech  Series  is  the  most  talked- 
about  example. 

Most  of  the  discussion  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  however,  centers  on 
something  quite  different  from 
any  of  the  above.  What  most  peo- 
mean  when  they  talk  about 
imaging  is  electronic  document 
processing,  which  is  not  so  much 
a  new  area  as  it  is  a  long-standing 
one  that  has  been  rejuvenated  by 
a  wave  of  techni^  develop¬ 
ments.  Scanning  paper  docu¬ 
ments  and  then  retrieving  them  onto  a  com¬ 
puter  screen  is  by  no  means  new  technology. 
Spedalixed  image  storage-and-retrieval  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  sold  for  more  than  15 
years. 

So  why  all  the  excitement  now? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  Within 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  several  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  occurred  that  have  tui^ 


this  slumberhig  technology  into  a  bot 
nomenoD. 

One  is  that  both  the  price  and  pofdr- 
mance<rf  such  component  parts  as  scanners, 
optical  stexage  systems  and  the  personal 
computers  used  to  access  image  databases 
have  started  to  improve. 

Another  is  the  that  major  computer  man- 
ufocturers  have  now  endixsed  the  concept 
and  are  entering  the  imaging  game. 

Apart  from  helping  to  legjtimixe  the  tech- 
nolo^,  the  entry  of  these  vendors  has  pro¬ 
vided  users  with  a  greater  choice  of  inter¬ 
faces  for  linking  image  an>bcatkms  to  their 
existing  data  processing  operations. 

Significantly,  many  of  these  vendors  are 
beginning  to  incorporate  imaging  into  their 
enterprisewide  computing  architectures. 
This  September,  for  example.  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  a  Systems  AppBcatioo  Ardutec- 
ture«xnpliam  versioo  of  its  Iroageplus 
product  family. 

Finally,  the  about  imaging  has 

been  fueled  by  an  increasing  number  of  suc¬ 
cess  stories  (see  story  page  81). 

Although  tbe  numbers  are  not  over- 
wbeiining,  there  are  many  organizations  that 
have  taken  the  phmge,  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
reports  they  are  sending  ba^  are  very  posi¬ 
tive.  It  is  not  uncommoD  to  hear  about  in¬ 
creases  in  transaction  volume  as  high  as  30% 
(vhth  no  change  in  the  number  of  workers) 
reductions  in  processing  time  of  up  to  50%  or 
a  savings  in  space  of  even  more  than  that 
amount 

To  understand  why  some  companies  — 
between  1,200  and  1 ,300  of  them,  according 
to  market  research  firm  Intematiooal  Data 
Corp.  in  Framin^iam.  Mass.  —  are  invest¬ 
ing  heavily  in  the  technology,  contrast  the 
notion  that  we’re  living  in  tbe  ‘Information 
Age”  with  tbe  ^cts:  Only  a  minute  amount 
—  perhaps  as  little  as  2%  — of  all  tbe  “tnfor- 


chongwa  vhw 
way  yow  da 
baalnasa 
bocausa  yoa 
•top  movlnp 


papar  and 
•tart  movinp 


mation”  handled  by  conqanies  today  exists 
in  digital,  computer-manageable  forms.  The 
vast  untouched  remainder  —  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  drawings,  contracts,  shilling  infor¬ 
mation,  i^iotOB  and  more —  continues  to  pile 
up  on  desks,  only  to  be  carted  away  by  the 
truckload  to  rows  of  filing  cabinets  and  mi- 
crograi^iics  departments. 

Imaging  technology  holds  tbe  promise  of 
changing  ail  that 

As  Dexter  HiA,  program  manager  of 
check  image  processing  system  develop¬ 
ment  St  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston, 
puts  it.  “Imagmg  really  changes  the  way  you 
do  bu^ness,  because  you  stop  moving  paper 
the  way  you've  done  in  the  past,  and  you 
^art  moving  (fota.” 

Continued  <m  page  75 
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Conversational 

imogespeok 


Aftribtftp  data  Textual  data 
relating  to  themes  or  types  of  in- 
fonnatioa. 

Biloyar  A  recording  structure 
for  (teks  COTtaining  two  layers. 
Bitmap  A  way  of  encoding  a 
digitai  image  using  one  bit  per 
pixel. 

Bltowol  An  image  in  which  tbe 
picture  elements  have  only  two 
intensity  values,  1  or  0,  whiefa- 
usually  stand  for  Mack  and  wl^. 
Booldoa  copobMitlas  A  fea¬ 
ture,  of  document  indexing  soft¬ 
ware  that  permits  tbe  lopcal  co- 
ordinatioD  of  two  or  more  index 
search  q>edficati0R8. 

Brewslog  A  system’s  ability 
to  find  an  unde&ted  feature  or 
set  of  features  in  a  database. 
Bubbla  In  optical  memory, 
formatioRS  created  by  a  laser  in 
an  optical  reconfing  medium. 


Compwtf  astli 
tod  rotfioval  Al¬ 
lows  index  informa¬ 
tion  on  stored 
documents  to  be 
held  in  a  database. 
Software  can  then  be  used  to 
search  for  and  retrieve  tbe  infor- 
matioo. 

Compact dtoc  Areadooly op¬ 
tical  available  in  formats  to 
audio,  data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion. 

Compact  dfoc/rwod  only 
mamory  A  compact  disc  used 
only  to  Stonge  of  distal  data, 
usually  relativdy  onchangng 
data  uKl/or  images. 

CD>V  Tbe  conqiact  disc  format 
that  combines  analog  full-motioa 
videoimages  with  digital  audio. 
Compmsilow  Tbeprocessof 
reduc^  the  number  of  bytes  re¬ 
quired  to  digitaed  image  stor¬ 
age  and  transmission  throuj^ 
dimination  of  unused  adute 
space. 

Data  daoaHy  The  ntio  of 
text  and  gnphica  to  white  apace 


COMPUTERWORLO 


xfflt  at  optical 


on  a  document.  Tbe  data  density 
determinea  tbe  amount  of  optical 
storage  qiace  required. 

Pa  dkowrlap 
The  adjustmea 
made  to  an  image 
to  make  up  to 
physical  distor- 
tioos  inberent  in 
the  system  or  tbe 
gdpHimfn*  made  to  an  image  to 
compensate  to  jostification  er¬ 
rors  in  scanning. 

Plgirtia  The  process  of  repre 
aeitting  images  as  s  matrix  of  bi¬ 
nary  code,  with  0  representing 
white  space  and  1  representing 
Donwtoeqaoe. 

Oocamawt  Storwfa  Pracas- 
•or(DSB)  A  computer  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  processor  that  manages 
the  storage  devices  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging  system.  AB  data¬ 
base  transactiooi  are  managed 
by  tbe  DSP. 

CroiBhle optical dtoc  Atype 
of  read/write  optical  disc  that 
pennitx  deletion  of  informstioo 
Continued  on  page  70 
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It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was 
your  only  choice  for  running  the 
computing  applications  vital  to  your 
company’s  day-to-day  business. 

Those  times  are  gone  Thanks  to 
Digital’s  VAX™  production  systems. 

Production  Systems  that  give  you 

options:  Mahiframes  and  mote. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital 
gives  you  a  whole  range  of  100%- 
conmatible  production  systems:  from 
the  low-cost  VAX“4000,  to  the 
fault-tolerant  VAXft”  3000,  to  our 
workhorse  VAX™  6000,  all  the  way 
up  to  our  VAX™  9000  mainframe 
and  multi-system  VAXclusters™.  Big 
or  small,  they  all  run  the  very  same 
sophisticated,  business<ritici  appli¬ 
cations,  like  transaction  processing. 

So  you  have  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  deploy— arxl  redeploy — 
your  company’s  vital  computing 
resources  quickly  and  economically. 
Without  the  incredible  cost  of  re¬ 
writing  software. 

For  example,  you  can  move 
applications  unchanged  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  smaller  systems  at 
subsidiaries.  Buy  only  as  much  com¬ 
puting  power  as  you  need  today, 
yet  be  confident  you  can  move  it 
to  any  si2e  system  tomorrow.  Distrib¬ 
ute  computing  power  around  the 
world,  yet  have  all  your  systems  work 
together  as  one — which  is  why 
LEGO"  Group  the  global  toy  maker; 
chose  Digital. 

Restructure  your  corporate  systems 
overnight 

Digital’s  ptoduaion  systems  let  you 
control  change,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  it. 

\bu  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS™  computing 
operation  to  a  different  state  over 
the  weekend — as  TWA  Getaway 
Vacations  tecendy  did,  without 
missing  a  flight.  %u  can  add  fault- 
tolerant  capabilities  in  as  litde  as 
10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networking 
management  tools,  change  the 
flow  of  corporate  information 
instantaneously. 


How  to  keep  your  applications 
up-to-date  with  the  &st-changing 
events  of  the  business  wofM. 

Our  VAX/VMS  systems  are 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  ^ckest 
and  easiest  to  program — with  the 
capability  to  write  ptoduaion 
applications  twice  as  fast  as  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  software 
vendor;  writes  produaion  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM*  mainframes  using 
VAX/VMS. 

In  faa.  Digital’s  ptoduaion 
systems  work  together  with  all  kinds 
of  other  systems,  protecting  your 
investment.  Our  networking  opens 
gateways  to  IBM  mainframes.  Our 
Rdb™  databases  let  you  exchange 
data  with  other  databases.  And  our 
Network  Application  Support  (NAS) 
makes  it  easy  to  put  corporate  data 
into  managers’  hands,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

VAXcluster  technology  lets  multiple 
systems  work  together  as  one. 

Digital’s  VAXcluster  technology 
lets  you  tie  together  produaion  sys¬ 
tems  of  any  size,  any  model,  any 


age  lb  multiply  computer  power 
To  accommodate  a  growing  number 
of  users,  lb  access  information  no 
'  matter  where  it  resides.  And  to 
ensure  your  computing  resources  are 
running  all  the  time — even  in  the 
event  of  disaster. 

And  unlike  others.  Digital 
introduced  our  multi-system  cotxept 
seven  years  ago,  and  we’ve  proven 
our  technology  in  nearly  20,000 
installations. 

Expert  advice  for  managiiig  change. 

Digital’s  production  systems  not  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  technolc®:.  Diey 
also  come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
.most  sophisticated  experts. 

These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
business’s  goals  and  needs.  And 
translate  your  visions  into  systems 
rxjt  just  for  today.  But  for  far  into 
the  ever-changing  future. 

\bu  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
today.  For  mote  information,  call 
your  local  Digital  T.  1 

sales  office.  JJlgltal 

ms 

it 

now 


CChgiial  Equipment  Corporation.  1990.  The  DIGITAL  Logtx  VAX  4000.  VAX  6000.  VAX  9000.  VAXclustet,  VAXA^  Rdh  and  Digttal  has  h  now  ait  (radrmarks  o<  Digital  Equipment  Cerporaiion 
LEGO  isjiegtsieied  trademark  of  the  LECX)  Group  IBM  is  a  legiscend  trademark  ol  International  Business  Mainlines. 
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I  I  cards  designed  for  ease  of  recognition,  as 

r  ^  A  m  Uf  A  r  H  r  A  n  A  ^  stn^  or  muHiple  foots  on  the 

>ldll  ffUIIJIUlJU  saoK document. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to  fully 
a  few  pages  per  minute  to  over  100  pages  automated  data  entry  is  haod-print  recog- 
per  minute.  oitioa. 

Duplex  scanners  can  scan  information  It  is  important  to  realize  that  achieving 
on  both  sides  of  documents.  the  60%  to  70%  reductions  in  data  entry 

Scanners  typically  operate  at  200. 300  expenses  that  are  possible  with  OCR  re- 
and  400  dot/in.,  with  resolution  depen-  quires  partnerships  with  both  the  bosi- 
dent  upon  the  application.  Most  document  ness  forms  provid^  and  the  OCR  vendor. 
management/woric-fk)w  applications  can  Some  systems  achieve  their  high  rates  of 
be  successfully  scanned  at  200  dot/in.  Ap-  effidendes  by  employing  more  than  one 
plicatxms  using  OCR  require  high^reso-  recognition  enpoe  —  one  for  limited 
lution  scanning  in  order  to  recognize  char-  hand-print  recognition  and  another  for 
acters  with  fewer  rejections  and  fewer  madune-printed  information, 
errors. 

•  OCR  devices.  Historically,  data  entry 
operators  using  keyboards  captured  the 
intelligence  contain^  in  any  given  docu¬ 
ment.  An  alternative  to  totally  manual 


by  THORNTON  MAY  (h^y  devices,  output  devices,  applica- 

tion/worfc-fk>w  software  and  communica- 

He^  E>avid  Thoreau  couBsded  tioBS  networks. 

Ins  contemporaries  to  ‘'be¬ 
ware  of  any  enterprises  requir-  inpwtdwvkwa 
ng  new  clothe^*'  Given  that  There  are  a  number  of  possible  eoby 
advice.  it*B  safe  to  assume  that  the  Si^  of  routes  to  an  imaging  system.  Scanning  is 
Concord  would  have  been  very  wary  of  one.  Others  include  optical  character  rec- 
itnagiP8.becauM  this  is  an  enterprise  that  ognitioa  (OCR),  neu^  OCR,  keyboard, 
reqtnresa  totally  new  wardrobe.  facsitnile  and  output  from  computer  sys- 

Imaging  is  not  one  ledmology  but  a  terns,  such  as  electronic  data  interchange. 
coDeclion  of  different  tedmologies  —  The  optically  baaed  input  devices  and  the 
eadb  at  thfferent  stages  of  evolutxn.  The  pattern  recognition  mcxhiles  that  support 
components  of  an  imaging  ^rstem  typical-  indexingAnteitigence  capture  are  new  to 
hr  indude  input  devices,  storage  devices,  roost  organizatioos.  That  being  the  case. 
_  it  is  dUBcult  to  leverage  the  purchase  of 


•  Neural  Optical  Character  Recogni- 
tioo  (NOCR).  This  techndogy.  which  is 
a  step  beyond  conventional  (XR,  holds 
promise  as  an  eventual  solution  to  OCR’s 
_  _  comprehension  limtts.  N(XR  uses  neural 

ASen-based  components.  capture  and  distribution  is  the  OCR  de-  netamks*  abibty  to  handle  contradictory 

•  C^dcal  ncannera.  The  most  common  vice.  and  imprecise  data  to  permit  optical  read- 

nqxit  device  for  imaging  systems,  an  opti-  OCR  refers  to  any  technology  that  ing  of  handwritten  notes  with  broken  fig- 
cal  scanner  produces  a  digitized  copy  of  uses  optical  means  to  translate  a  charac-  ures,  variable  height  and  spacing  and  let- 
documents  fed  through  it  Scanners  look  ter-ba^  symbol  uito  ASCII.  The  bar  ters  that  touch  or  ovei^. 
and  fiiDctioa  l&e  paper  copiers  and  have  code  on  food  products  is  a  fairly  rudimen-  In  theory.  NOCR  is  able  to  recognize 
very  sunOar  market  profiles  —  afewvery  taryexample.  pattenui(tfsymbobasoppoaedtoindivid- 

large  domestic  suppliers  and  a  plethora  of  OCR  is  believed  by  many  to  have  uaisymbi^.  In  a  test  environment,  N(XR 
aggressive  manufacturers  located  in  the  reached  a  price/performance  threshold  page  readers  can  recognize  and  process 
PadBc  Ra«n  that  makes  it  a  cost-effective  option  for  hand-printed  characters  at  a  rate  of  four 

These  devices  range  from  small,  hand-  some,  although  certainly  not  all.  commer-  char  ./sec.  An  average  keypunch  operator 
fed  units,  which  are  btlle  more  than  desk-  dai  applications.  Kevin  Sharp,  technical  can  process  three  to  four  char./ 
top  toys,  to  industrial-strength,  iodustri-  editor  at  W  Systems,  suggests  that  OCR  sec 

al-size  information  (Tories.  Models  are  is  economicaDy  viable  for  any  organiza-  An  array  ofhigh-tedi  (and  high  priced) 
available  in  a  variety  of  speeds  and  resolu-  tioo  receiving  more  than  1 00  pages  of  un-  boutique  vendors  cerate  in  the  rarified 
tioQS.  Scanners  exist  that  handle  different  encoded  text  per  day.  air  of  the  neural  net  imaging  niche.  Hecht- 

quality  images,  from  black  and  white  to  For  the  most  part,  however,  organiza-  Nielsen  Neurocoraputm  recently  an- 
gray  scale  and  half  tones  (newspaper  qual-  tions  currently  use  OCR  to  front-end  their  nounced  the  first  commerdally  available 
ity  images)  to  color  and  high-qtality  pbo-  imaging  systems  only  if  they  have  a  high  neural  network  compound  document 
tographa.  degree  of  control  over  the  quality  of  the  management  system.  In  addition,  several 

Scanners  also  come  in  a  range  that  can  input  document.  financiaJ  services  firms  and  at  least  one 

accommodate  documents  of  virtually  any  Most  OCR  systems  today  can  recog-  government  entity  have  ^>ent  significant 
size,  including  engineering  drawings,  nize  specially  constructed  fonts,  such  as  research  and  development  dollars  per- 
Document  throughput  speeds  range  from  those  at  the  bottom  of  checks  or  credit  fecting  NOCR.  At  tto  stage,  however. 


OR  EVEN  BETTER 

Send  us 
your  color  logo 


al«i(  with  $16.50..'- ar 
and  well  rash  you  a 
penosalized  working 
fuortz  watch  sample  as 
our  convincer! 

Your  company  logo  in  full  color 
is  the  dial  of  a  handsome 
wrisiwatch.  Gold  plated  case, 
genume  leather  bmd.  battery 
powered  quarts  movemeot  with 
I  year  limited  warranty.  Men's 
and  women's  sim.  RemarkaNy 
inexpensive  even  in  small 
quantities. 


bnogwapwok  mation  printed  on  items  such  as  checks  Optkol  Mwmofy  DIac  Rwcordwr  A 

Centimuifrom  page67  can  be  automatically  read  and  encoded.  device  used  to  write  information  to  an  op- 

Mkrogrophka  The  technology  of  cap-  tkaldisc. 

and  the  reuse  of  previously  recorded  disc  turing.  storing  and  retrieving  images  on  Optlcol'tapw  Reels,  cartridges  or  cas- 

areas.  microfilm-based  storage  media .  settes  of  film  used  for  da  ta  storage ,  coated 

Focahnile  awnrwr  A  device  that  sup-  Mlxwd-obfnct  document  confwnt  with  an  optical  recording  material, 
pmts  datafax  input  and  output  to  a  com-  orchltwcturw  IBM's  strategy  for  a  doc-  Pixel  %ort  for  “picture  element"  — 
puter  system.  ument  architeaure.  the  smallest  resolvable  basic  el- 

HoMtwtvw  An  image  that  creates  the  0-  North  American  Preaen-  ement  in  a  distal  image, 

hisioo  of  continuous  tone  on  a  bitonal  dis-  totien  Level  Protocol  Syn-  RtefuNhiiig  The  process  of 

pUy.  tox  A  standard  for  graphical  I  building  a  queue  of  images  for 

Tho  InMal  Graphics  Cxchonge  communications  that  provides  subeequent processing. 

Spodfkotlon  A  standard  format  a  method  of  creating  pictures  Redoctleii  rote  The  degree 

for  transferring  c«nputer-aided  design  and  compressing  them  into  a  'iHp  to  which  a  document  is  corn- 

database  files  between  systems  manufac-  relatively  ^ort  block  of  digital  pressed  and  the  associated 

tured  by  (fifferent  companies.  data  for  storage  or  transmis-  space  savings  in  memory. 

hnoQO  boord  A  hardware  perfor-  sion  over  tow-bandwidih  channels  Run-^wngA  wiKod^  The  transmis- 

mance  accelerator  that,  when  add^  to  a  Optical  choroctwr  rwcognitlon  A  sion  of  numbers  describing  the  lengths  of 
workstation,  supports  the  rapid  compres-  scanning  technique  by  which  characters  white  and  black  regions  of  an  image  rath- 
sion,  decompression  and  nmipulation  of  printed  in  a  standard  typeface  can  be  auto-  er  than  sending  each  black  or  white  pixei 
images.  matically  read  and  converted  to  ASCII  separately.  The  basis  for  most  of  the  data 

Imoga  packat  A  block  of  representatiwi  for  computer  compression  methods  used  in  digital  im- 

cooipreasixl  data  prepared  for  ^***""^  storage.  age  representations, 

tranamisaon.  j  |  Offle*  Documant  Architoc-  Scalk^  A  technique  that  enables  re- 
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the  use  of  oeural  networks  in  coQjunction 
with  imaging  systems  stiD  remains  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule. 

•  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
(EDI).  PFobst^  the  ultimate  way  to  re~ 
duce  data  entry  costs  is  to  elimittate  the 
paper  and  its  associated  scanning  costs. 
One  way  is  through  EDI  between  vendor 
and  supplier. 

Storogo  devices 

A  variety  of  storage  devices,  such  as  opti¬ 
cal  discs,  optica]  jukeboxes  and  magnetic 
diaks.  can  be  used  akme  or  in  combination. 

•  Magnetic  diaka.  Althou^  magnetic 
disks  can  be  used  to  st(m  the  digitized  im¬ 
ages.  the  images  are  so  large  and  take  up 
so  much  space  that  most  organizations 
find  this  option  unsuitaUe  for  hi^vt^ 
ume  or  loog-tom  ^iplications.  Typically, 
a  more  practical  use  for  magnetic  disks  in 
an  imaging  system  is  as  a  staging  area 
where  images  can  be  kept  before  coounit- 
ment  to  optical  media. 

•  Optical  disc.  An  optical  disc  is  a  write- 
ooce  resd-many  device  available  in  SV4-in. 
or  12-ia.  sizes.  A  sin^  12-in.  disc  can 
store  as  many  as  40,000  8W-  by  11-in. 
pages,  while  a  SM-in.  (fisc  can  store  about 
8,000  pages.  Disc  density  is  improving, 
and  in  the  future  discs  will  be  able  to  sUve 
more  data.  Optical  disc  media  has  a  guar¬ 
anteed  life  that  varies  from  10  to  100 
years,  depending  on  the  manu&cturer. 

•  Optical  jnkeboa.  An  optical  jukebox  is 
a  mass  storage  device  for  optical  discs.  A 
jukebox  contains  several  (S^  drives  with 
up  to  several  hundred  (fiscs  per  drive.  R(^ 
botics  is  used  to  i^ysicaily  l(^and  unload 
(^>tical  (fiscs  into  read/write  drives.  Be¬ 
cause  access  time  is  limited  by  the  speed 
of  the  arm,  h  may  take  several  seconds  to 
retrieve  an  image  from  a  jukebox. 

Disploy  dwvkws 

For  most  image  applicatms.  a  monitor 
with  100  dot/in.  resohitioo  is  suffident. 
Monitors  with  200  dot/in.  are  required, 
however,  to  display  legal  documents  or  in¬ 
surance  claim  forms.  The  increased  reso¬ 
lution  makes  signature  verification  easier 
and  reading  of  large  documents 

that  have  been  reduced  to  fit  the  screen. 

Landscape  monitors  can  display  two 
(kxruments  side  by  side  for  comparison  or 
show  both  sides  ^  a  two-sided  document 
simuhaneousiy.  Image  mantpulatioa  ca¬ 
pabilities  at  t^  workstation  typically  in¬ 
clude  the  ability  to  scroQ,  rotate,  ex¬ 
change  and  invert 

Organizations  making  dedsioos  on  the 
size  and  scope  of  their  initial  imai^g  ap¬ 
plication  wrestie  with  the  questxm  of 
vdiat  type  of  desktop  device  is  appropri¬ 
ate.  In^e-enaMed  workstations  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  many  traditional  personal 
computer  configurations  do  not.  such  as 
larger  screens  for  reading  text,  image 
board  drivers  to  drive  images  and  hitter 
commtmicatioa  speeds  to  get  images  to 
and  from  the  workstation.  The  memory 
requirements  associated  with  storing  and 
manipulating  images  are  significant. 

For  departmental  soluticms  requiring 
only  one  or  two  viewing  stations,  the  ex¬ 
pense  associated  with  workstations  that 
include  aQ  the  imaging  be&s  and  whistles 
is  tolerable.  Extend  that  cost  to  30.000 
users,  however,  and  you  get  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  resp(Xise  from  senior  management. 

AppMcofion  spftwerw 

Application  software  p«fonns  functions 
such  as  indexing,  storage  management, 
document  (fistributioo  and  work  flow 
Continued  on  page  74 


Medium;  Mini'  or  LAN'based 
Toiol  =  $539  350  -  $908,185 


Sizes  and 
prices  may 
vary 


The  diagrams  on  tke  right,  represent¬ 
ing  possible  im^ng  system  configu¬ 
rations  and  their  representative  costs, 
were  constructed  ^  Computerworld 
by  Michael  Connor,  senior  consiUtant 
at  KPMG  Butt  Marwiek/Nolan  Nor¬ 
ton  A  Co.,  in  order  to  give  potent*^ 
buyers  insight  into  the  range  avail¬ 
able  alternatives.  Below,  Connor  ex- 
Mains  Uw  methods  Utat  he  employed  to 
create  these  composite  purchase  sce¬ 
narios.  — EDlTCNi 


140Mbyt«ES0( 
Hold  drHo  8  cowSoiw 


Just  as  no  real  frmily  consists  of  2.2 
children  and  0.75  p^.  the  configura- 
ticNis  outlined  in  this  section  do  not 
represent  real  sotutions  to  specific 
nMds.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
framework  for  understanding  options 
and  associated  costa. 

The  vendors  that  consented  to  pro¬ 
vide  book-rate  prices  for  these  genm 
configurations  represent  a  sampling; 
not  an  inclusive  survey  of  imaging  ven¬ 
dors.  Some  vendors  decided  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  even  though  they  were  given 
the  opportunity.  Thanks  are  due  to 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.,  FBenet 
Corp.,  Hewlett-^ckard  Co.  and  Wang 
Lab^tories.  Inc.  for  thdr  input 


ntsnochroaw  ooniralar 
$6,000  ■SB.900tod» 


Komm  ond  oowlnalf 
$t2.000  $t7,900 


RwoLwoHd  iasuwa 

In  the  real  world,  four  major  consider- 
ations  (ietennine  the  sizing  of  imaging 
systems: 

1)  The  number  of  on-tme  users. 

2)  The  vohiine  of  on-line  docu¬ 
ments. 

3)  The  size  and  complexity  of  appli¬ 
cations  and  work  flow . 

4}  The  extent  and  complexity  of 
communicatioos. 

Working  on  a  theoretical  level  to 
construct  bask  configuration  scenari¬ 
os,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some 
things  aixl  anit  or  ignore  others.  We 
assume,  for  example,  that  a  relation¬ 
ship  exists  betweoi  the  mmte  of  us¬ 
ers  and  number  of  on-line  doasneots 
and  that  transaction  activity  is  (firectly 
proportional  to  the  numbtf  of  users. 
We  also  assume  that,  for  all  configura- 
tions,  socne  kind  of  optkal  disc  storage 
is  necessary. 

(Component  periirfteral  use,  such  as 
scanner  rates,  are  based  on  a  packaged 
ai^rroach.  rather  than  a  systecos  inte¬ 
gration  approach. 

Even  tbou^  the  vast  m^jonty  of 
imaging  installations  involve  custoini- 
zatioR  for  a  given  apfdicatioo,  these 
configurations  are  bued  on  average, 
rather  than  speasdued,  requirements. 

AD  prices  are  quoted  straight  from 
vendor  lists  and  ii^ude  no  discounting 
or  negotiated  pricing.  Furthermore, 
prices  for  necessary  pieces  such  as 
maintenance,  support  services  and 
supporting  software  —  .such  as  data¬ 
bases  —  are  not  included  because  of 
the  individuality  of  the  solutions. 

For  the  same  reason,  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  coikideration  for  any  pundiaser,  is 
omitted  from  these  pictures.  • 


$18,000  $27^00 


ASQM^drhw) 
$12.000- $17,000 
aach 


endoofWelar 

1 12,000-4 17,900  Md> 


S’Atn  opkd  tiAaboa. 
2G-3GiMWi 
$40,000-^.000 


300  do(/iiL  ioMTprMvt 
$3.000- $9.995 eeeh 


Inopacopobk  802B6bawd  PO  ariAi  ana  monochraaia 
higlMMeiulion  monitor  and  menechroma  cortoolar 
Sd,000-|9, 000  aodi 


$110.000- $123,000 
aodi 


13  X 

Mognatic  diik  dri«a* 
lopproL  tGbytodrnaal 
120.000- 430.000  aodi 


Imopfrcopobia  80386bo«ad  Pa 
with  ona  ntonodtroma 
kigivfmolulion  inoeaDr  and 
monochroma  coraroSar 
4d,000- 49,000  aedi 


3{X)  dd/in.  inar  priMan 
$3,000  $9,995  mwh 


1 2-in.  ephcot  (uitabox 
60G-80G«bytos 
$177,000  $250,000 
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Project  managers 
and  other  general 
business  users  will 
find  everything  they 
need  to  manage 
databases  and 
speed  through 
complex 

spreadsheets  in  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
386V20  Personal  Computer.  It  delivers  the 

maximum  in  20-MHz  386SX  performance  and  a 
broad  range  of  integrated  features. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/20e  Personal 
Computer  is  for  experienced  users.  It’s  perfect  for  demanding 
applications  like  presentation  graphics.  And  it’s  loaded  with 
high-performance  features  like  an  advanced 
cache  architecture.  So  it  runs  up  to  50%  faster 
than  other  20-MHz,  non-cached  386-based  PCs. 

For  users  doing  similar  jobs,  but  with  more  stringent 
performance  needs,  we  offer  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/25e 
Personal  Computer.  Its  25-MHz  32-bit 
performance  lets  you  fly  through  financial 
analysis  as  well  as  other  demanding 


applications.  It’s  the 
perfect  personal 
computer  for  people 
are  serious 
crunchers, 

manage 
loads 

of  information  as  well  as  engineers 
who  work  on  generating  complex 
two-dimensional  CAD  drawings. 

At  the  most  demanding  level  of  386  computing 
are  the  power  users  who  do  graphic-intensive 
applications  like  3-D  CAD  drawings  and  other  performance¬ 
intensive  applications.  These  people  need  the  kind  of 
performance  that  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L  Personal 
Computer  delivers.  It  combines  the  fastest  386  microprocessor 
with  high-performance  innovations.  And  it  lets  you  easily  uj^rade 
to  the  power  of  486  performance. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  386  desktop  PC  that  simply  works 
better  for  whatever  you  do,  call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  129. 
In  Canada,  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  129. 


It  simply  works  better. 
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management  Database  management 
software  tracks  document  indexes. 

One  of  the  greatest  promises  offered 
by  imagmg  is  the  ability  to  find  the  infor- 
matioa  you  need  when  you  need  it  The 
ability  to  dp  so  is  a  fimctioa  of  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  and  executkn  of  indexing  procedures. 
You  have  never  lost  something  tmtil  you 
have  lost  it  on  an  optical  disc. 

Once  milled,  that  particular  docu- 
ment/image  wQi  probably  never  be  re¬ 
trieved.  llie  ability  to  create  indexes  that 
operate  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  way 
people  work  has  become  a  critical  sIdQ. 

Work-flow  management  software  as¬ 
signs  work  to  users  based  on  processing 


requirements  and  priorities  estabbsbed 
by  supervisors  and  managers. 

Besides  controDing  the  roowment  and 
processing  of  image  documents,  work¬ 
flow  management  software  automates 
tasks  such  as  productivity  measurement, 
report  generation  and  work-load  balanc¬ 
ing. 

Software  rei^aces  the  sating,  distn- 
bution  and  routing  of  paper  information 
and  provides  tbe  adn^nlstrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  controls  at  each  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  used  to  set  up  work  queues,  or 
In  baskets,  so  tbe  operator  handles  re¬ 
quests  according  to  an  established  order. 
In  a  wefl-deaigned  work  flow,  the  system 
also  brings  together  all  of  tbe  information 
tbe  operator  will  require  to  process  the 
transaction. 


That  the  skUl  set  required  to  build  im¬ 
aging  applicatioQs  is  different  is  borne  out 
by  tbe  fact  that  many  of  tbe  major  finan¬ 
cial  institutkms  working  with  imapng 
technology  have  changed  their  systems 
develofXDent  life  cyde.  Not  only  is  imag¬ 
ing  devdopment  different,  but  it  is  also 
scarce. 

Cou{^  that  with  the  dearth  of  pack¬ 
aged  applications,  and  many  companies 
have  no  choice  but  to  create  their  own 
customized  s<rftware. 

Cofmnvniccitlont 

Ute  size  of  images  and  the  transmission  of 
a  large  number  of  information  packets  can 
overwhelm  most  mainframe  and  mini¬ 
computer  host-terminal  networks.  Imag¬ 
ing's  bandwidth  requirements  can  be 


dkoddng.  Tberddre,  telecommunica- 
tkms  managers  are  seardung  for  ways  to 
cost-effectively  distribute  images.  (No, 
this  is  nM  an  oxymoron.) 

Investing  in  additional  capadty  is  one 
possibility.  Altbou^  this  soimds  extrava¬ 
gant,  the  backbone  telecommtmicatioQs 
infrastructure  investment  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  as  more  users  are  added  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Tbe  more  users  there  are,  tbe  more 
the  cost  of  tbe  project  can  be  spread  out. 

Deploying  the  right  load  of  telecom- 
munkatioos  iofrastnicture  can  make  tbe 
difference  between  a  business  environ¬ 
ment  populated  by  staod-alofie  imaging 
systems  and  one  in  which  images  are  man¬ 
aged  to  maximum  advantage. 

For  example,  one  large  insurance  com¬ 
pany  with  six  divisioos  had  a  $100  millioo 
total  investment  in  tdeconununications. 
When  imaging  was  brought  into  one  divi¬ 
sion,  tbe  increased  tdecommunications 
bandwidth  requirements  equaled  tbe 
bandvridth  requirenients  fa  tbe  entire 
company’s  otba  information  systems  ap- 
pbcations  combined.  The  additional  cost 
was  $100  miUioo.  However,  that  invest¬ 
ment  was  the  proper  infrastructure  to  al¬ 
low  aQ  of  tbe  company's  other  divisiom  to 
bring  in  imaging. 

Crwqttv  tusHfkoHon 

Recognizing  that  corporate  budgets  often 
preclude  organizations  going  out  and  buy¬ 
ing  aD  the  bandwidth  they  need,  there  is 
still  a  variety  of  things  companies  can  do 
(XI  tbe  appbcstioo  side  that  wiD  rationalize 
bandwidth  oxisumption.  These  indude 
use  of  data  ccxnpression  techniques  and 
organizatioo  of  tbe  storage  communica¬ 
tions  architecture  and  desi^ 

With  the  prospect  of  nationwide  fiber 
networks,  it  becomes  more  reascxable  to 
look  to  a  future  when  firms  might  be  able 
to  cost-justify  routine  nationwide  transfer 
of  iroag^  (jiven  the  current  economics  of 
transmission,  bowevo*,  companies  are 
well  advised  to  ke^  the  image  close  to  its 
initial  entry  point  into  tbe  ^rstem. 

Assembling  the  components  of  ah  im¬ 
aging  system  is  a  time-consuming  and  ex¬ 
pensive  task.  Ccxaervative  estimates  are 
that  worldwide  expenditures  for  just  the 
systems  integration  component  (if  imag¬ 
ing  wiD  amount  to  $1.5  biQioo  in  1992. 

The  constraining  variables  for  seam¬ 
less  interfaces  between  tbe  ima^g 
wokstation,  image  storage  piatftxm  and 
database  platform  indude  the  bandwidth 
and  tbe  quality  of  software  and  routing 
mechanisms  for  delivery  and  indmdng  of 
images.  Once  tbe  restraints  are  over¬ 
come,  the  systems  are  as  easy  to  use  as  a 
persi^  computo’-tu-iziainframe  linkup. 

One  reason  the  tab  fa  integration  as¬ 
sistance  is  so  high  is  that  most  technology 
vendors  are  unable  to  detiva  shrink- 
wrapped,  turnkey  imagmg  systems.  An- 
otha  is  that  there  b  no  one  to  copy . 

State  of  the  art  exists  in  the  usa  envi¬ 
ronment,  txx  in  the  venda  lab,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  tbe  veoda's  support  fitera- 
ture.  When  it  comes  to  imaging 
technology,  instaUation  managers  have  to 
dbcova  their  own  realities  on  tbe  basis  of 
empirical  experimentation. 

Although  there  are  hard  dedsioos  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  move  into  imaging,  many 
organizations  are  finding  (afta  an  awk¬ 
ward  initial  cycle  of  aherations)  that  the 
new  wardrobe  required  by  imaging  tecb- 
m^ogy  fits  quite  nicely.* 


Miy  is  directar  of  imaiog  rtaeareb  at  the  Nohfl 
NortonliHtitute.aKeeercfafaraiicbflflSoonaitaft- 
cy  NotaD,  Nortoa  A  Ca  ta  Ldiagtttt.  Msm. 
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biformatkxL 

S(Aitkxis. 


Thart  what  DEXPO  West  is  all  ahouL  Meeting  people.  Sharing 
Information.  Finding  solutions. 

Like  how  to  consolidate  and  manage  your  networked  W( 
systems.  How  best  to  distribute  information  across  your 
multiple  VAX  sites.  What  applications  to  integrate.  What  terminal 
servers  to  selea  What  backup  systems  to  use. 

DEXPO  West  is  the  largest  DEC  computing  and  connectivity 
show  In  the  world,  with  over  300  exhibitors  and  more  than  1 5,000 
products  and  services.  Like  spreadsheets  and  disk  drives.  Local  area 
networks  and  monitois.  Emulation  and  windows. 

Connea  with  representatives  from  the  most  important 
computer  companies  in  the  market  today.  Let  them  share  with  you  the 
options  of  mufti  vendor  integration,  sofh^  compatibifity  and  teedom 
of  choice. 

Call  today  to  register  toU  free  at  800^7  DEXPO.  DECUS 
sympo^um  attendees  are  always  admitted  FREE  but  require  separate 
registration. 


DEXPO 


W  E  S  T  go 

The  World's  largest  DEC  Computing  and  ConnectivitY  Exposition 
December  1I-13J990 

Mirage  Hotel,  Las  Vegas  C^vention  Center,  Las  Wgas,  Nevada 
All  Attendees  Are  Eligible  To  Win  A  Free  Trip  To  Australia 
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J.  C  tafMivy's  St«4tx«r  Av  Miema  companies  Aat  have  an  intensive 
paper  load  must  turn  to  imaging  to  retain  the  competitive  edge 


Nototn»w 

Continued  from  pagt67 

Companies  that  have  successfully 
implem^ed  a  document  image  man¬ 
agement  system  return  to  this  point 
often:  They  have  found  a  way  at  last 
to  bring  the  power  and  coittrob  of 
classical  data  processing  to  paper 
processes  and  in  so  dcmg  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  rethink  the  way 
those  processes  work  and  who  is 
needed  to  do  them. 

If  this  is  imaging's  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  benefit,  it  is  also  universally 
thought  to  be  its  most  difficult  as¬ 
pect  It  turns  out  that  companies 
where  the  imaging  system  works 
best  —  m  which  the  program 
has  not  stalled  for  a  la^  of  cost-iusti- 
ficatkm  data  —  are  those  that  me- 


aod  logistical  ones.  Some  companies, 
having  unblinidngly  reviewed  tbdr 
business  process^  in  this  way.  have 
decided  ima^g  is  not  for  them  — 
not  yet,  at  least. 

"That's  part  of  the  reason  the 
market  hasn't  taken  off  like  a  hockey 
puck."  says  Roger  Sullivan,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Assodatioo  for  Monna¬ 
tion  and  Image  Management  (AIIM) 
and  vice-president  of  image  manage¬ 
ment  system  at  BIS  CAP  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  in  Norwell,  Mass.  Bsople 
hai«  begun  to  realize  the  impbcatxns 
and  potential  impact  of  depk^ing  im¬ 
aging.  "and  they’re  saying  they  want 
to  understand  the  ect  on  the  next 
departmoit  and  the  larger  divisioo 
before  they  sign  a  purchase  order  for 
a  half-roiItio(Hk>l]ar  system,"  be  says. 

As  SuQivan  indicates,  companies 


Out  of  pock«t 

Extent  invetment  in  electronic  inum  wtaw^tmeni  varies  grtady.  depending 
upon  whether  a  company  d^nes  iis^ zs  tradittonai  or  adventurous. 
Tiaditiomdisis.  however,  are  pickiug  up  Oteir  pending  pact 
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thodicaUy  considered  the  implica- 
Hons  of  the  new  .techncdogy  kmg 
before  a  an^  piece  of  hardware  was 
unpacked  or  computer  code  written. 

When  making  the  move  to  imag¬ 
ing.  "Pick  the  biggest,  not  the  small¬ 
est,  application,’’  advbes  Charles  A 
Pl^um.  senior  director  of  image 
technology  at  United  Services  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  (USAA)  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  San  Antonio.  No  one 
in  the  world  has  20  years  of  expertise 
with  imaging,  he  reasons,  and  so  all 
the  proiect’s  participants,  "from  sys¬ 
tem  designers  to  the  terminal  inst^- 
ers."  wiD  need  to  learn  the  ropes. 
Tte  means  a  great  deal  of  overhead 
and  makes  it  virtually  impossiUe  to 
justify  cost  in  small  settings. 

Tearing  business  processes  apart 
and  putting  them  b^  together  in 
new  and  streamlined  ways  involves 
manageria]  issues  as  weD  as  teiduiical 


are  not  rushing  to  the  technology  in 
huge  numbers.  A  Computerworid 
survey  of  more  than  300  IS  managers 
found  only  17%  ndiose  companies 
had  purdused  an  imaging  system. 
The  same  survey  turned  up  another 
equally  significant  statistic,  however 
Fully  40%  of  those  who  said  they  had 
not  yet  invested  incficated  that  they 
were  likely  to  in  the  next  two  years. 

There  are  also  other  indicators 
that  people  are  thinking  in  droves 
about  imaging.  One  is  the  growth  in 
both  membership  and  conference  at¬ 
tendance  reojrded  by  AIIM.  The  47- 
year-old  assodatioo  experienced  a 
47%  increase  in  corporate  members 
between  1988  and  1989,  and  its  an¬ 
nual  dK)w  aixl  conference  has  grown 
22%  annually  for  the  past  six  years. 

In  other  words,  many  users  are  in¬ 
trigued  but  wary.  In  particular,  they 
are  concerned  about  t^e  cost  of  im¬ 


age  processing  systems  and  the  fact 
that  the  technology  is  admitte<BygdD 
impiwnented  around  nonstandard  ar- 
chitectures. 

Another  native  cooaideratioo 
for  some  is  the  prospect  of  wide¬ 
spread  reststance.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  companies  ffiat  have  imple- 
mented  Imaging  qrstema  report  that 
their  users  have  a^pted  to  the  tedh 
nology  with  surprising  ease. 

Hiis  may  siinpiy  be  because  docu¬ 
ments  continue  to  look  the  same 
whether  they  are  bdd  in  the  band  or 
viewed  on  a  screen.  Or  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  the  streamlming  of  old  busineas 


better  ecooomic  sense. 

Just  as  it  is  almost  impoesible  to 
iso^  imige  prorfismg  from  exist- 
ing  busmeas  processes,  it  is  inevita¬ 
ble  that  imaging  systems  be  merged 
with  existing  nformation  systems  to 
provide  enterprisewide  bemffits. 

This  is  an  area  where  mudi  wok 
remains  to  be  done,  however.  Appli¬ 
cation  interfoces  to  classical  data  pro- 
(xssi^  systems  are  a  nerceaaity  tf 
imaging  systems  are  to  be  elega^ 
integrated  with  existing  iftformatioo 
systems. 

Likewise,  ahhoa^  vendors  say 
—  and  market  analysts  agree that 


pfoccsees  that  accotiqanies 
iiMtallatinn  of  an  imaging  sya-  InvMtmnnf  by  Miistry:  1990 
tern  empowers  workers,  giv-  Government  agencies,  banks  and  inturenct  companies 
ing  more  responsibility  than  have  been  the  most  aggressive  eerfynsers  of  electronie 
they  previously  had.  tmagini  ^fstems 

Users  with  narrow  expec¬ 
tations — those  sdw  want  im¬ 
aging  strictly  because  it  wiD 
do  away  with  paper  filing  ofoi- 
nets  a^  save  1,000  sq  ft  of 
space  —  can  still  justify  the 
investment  in  imaging,  but 
it’s  harder,  Plesums  and  oth¬ 
ers  say. 

At  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center  in  New  York,  the  im¬ 
aging  system  for  patient  re¬ 
cords  wiO  reclaim  2,000  sq  ft 
of  a  3.000-sq-ft  fikng  area. 

>Ace'President  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Martin  Bieber 
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says,  "Two-thousand  feet  of  space  in 
Manhattan  is  reaDy  precious.’’  But 
that  savings  was  not  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  for  purchase.  The  larger  goals, 
Bieber  says,  were  foster  access  to 
critical  documerks  involving  emer¬ 
gency  care  and  improved  effidency  in 
back-office  insurance  processing. 

Enterpriaewide  access  to  critical 
documents  is  the  scale-t^per  for 
many  organiatiocit.  Better  re^xm- 
siveness  to  inquiries  from  those  out¬ 
side  the  organiaation  »  also  a  power¬ 
ful  incentive.  Sixty-two  pen^  of 
the  re^wndeots  to  the  Computer- 
world  survey  said  providing  better 
customer  service  was  the  second 
most  important  benefit  of  imaging  af¬ 
ter  rapid  retrieval  of  information. 

The  strength  of  these  interests 
lends  additional  wei^  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  DOW  being  put  forth  by  both  us¬ 
ers  and  consultants  that  Cto  ia  not  a 
technology  for  which  pQoting  makes 


standards  w31  eventually  arrive,  they 
are  currently  lacking  for  such  things 
as  optical  d^  mdcxing  formats.  In- 
terekingfy,  ffie  absence  of  standards 
seems  to  be  mostly  a  prepurchase  is¬ 
sue.  A  mimber  of  firms  that  have  hap¬ 
pily  installed  image  processing  sys¬ 
tems  say  that  those  who  wait  for  a  faQ 
suite  of  standards  will  be  hopdessly 
behind  those  who  hsve  chosen  to 
forge  sbesd  and  explore  the  tedmol- 
ogy’s  potentiaL 

"It  is  imperative  for  paper-inten¬ 
sive  busmesKs  to  investigate  image 
processing  technology  now,"  says 
Neal  Steitzer.  senior  project  mana^ 
er  at  J.  C.  Barney  Life  Insurance  in 
Plano,  Texas.  Imagiog  "is  a  must  to 
be  competitive  in  the  world  to¬ 
day."# 


chkL  Ain  J.  Ryn.  •  Ch^kWpbwWw 
writer.  riwuiUihuted  to  Utorepcit. 
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Impressions  of  Imaging 

What  more  than  300  IS  executives  think  about  the  technology 


If  your  company  has  purchased  an  imaging 
system,  what  was  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
the  system  was  purchased? 


Please  select  the  phase  that  best  describes  your 
level  of  interest  in  image  technology 


Has  your  company  purchased  an  imaging 
s^em? 


If  it  is  likely  that  your  company  will  purchase 
an  imaging  system  within  the  next  two  years, 
for  what  one  or  two  specific  business 
applications  is  it  most  likely  to  be  used? 


If  you  are  not  currently  using  image  processing 
technology,  is  it  likely  or  unlikely  that  your 
company  will  purchase  an  imaging  system 
within  the  next  two  years? 


What  do  you  see  as  the  most  important  benefits 
of  image  processing? 


If  unlikely,  why? 
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If  you  aren’t  at  least  interested  in  the  possibilities  cf  image 
processing,  you  are  part  of  a  minority  these  days.  An 
exclusive  Computerworld  survey  of  more  than  300 
information  system  executives  on  the  subject  of  image 
processing  technology  found  a  scant  15%  who  fit  that 
description.Of  course,  not  many  can  claim  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  technology  either.  However,  although  it 
is  a  small  force  now,  this  group  has  big  growth  prospects. 
Survey  responses  indicate  that  the  number  of  companies 
invested  in  image  processing  technology  may  triple  over  the 
next  two  years.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  these  high  levels  of 
interest  and  purchase  intent  come  from  a  population  that  is 
largely  focused  on  the  storage  and  retrieval  aspects  of  the 
technology.  When  asked  to  provide  their  definition  of  image 
processing,  an  overwhelming  number  of  respondents  described 
these  capabilities.  Few,  it  seems,  have  even  begun  to  think 
about  the  technology  in  terms  of  other  document  processing 
possibilities  such  as  work-team  exchange. 


This  survey  was  conducted  for  Computerworld  by  the  IDG 
Research  Services  Group.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  random 
sample  of  1,000  IS  executives  who  are  aiso  Computerworld 
subscribers.  Total  response  was  313.  Of  that  number,  54  or  17.4% 
of  the  respondents  came  from  companies  that  have  already 
purchased  an  imaging  system. 


MONEY  TALK 


If  your  company  has  made  a  purchase,  how 
important  was  it  that  you  were  able  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  the  system? 


When  do  you  expect  payback  on  the  system? 


SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE 


If  your  company  has  been  contacted  by  an 
image  processing  vendor,  who  did  they  first 
contact? 


Information  systems 
Us«r  deportment 
Top  management 


If  your  company  has  purchased  an  imaging 
^tem,  who  within  the  company  initiated  the 
purchase? 


User  deportment 
Informoitori  systems 
Top  manogement 

Other 


Who  was  responsible  for  selecting  the  vendor 
and  model? 


Informotion  systems 

User  deportmer'r  _ 

mD 

Too  manogement 

) 

All  of  the  above 

) 

Who  has  principal  management  responsibility 
now  that  die  system  is  in  place? 


User  depor*men* 

IS  deOOrrmtrn' 

The  networv  star* 

KD 

) 
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Bull  OS  7  Ser 


Bull  can  integrate  your  PC  LANs  at  the  work 
group  level  and  the  enterprise  level  too. 

Bull  offers  OS/2  and  UNIX*  work  group  serv¬ 
ers— as  well  as  the  products  and  experience  to 
make  them  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  networks, 
including  SNA. 

For  years,  major  corporations  and  government 
agencies  worldwide  have  entrusted  Bull  with  their 
network  needs.  We  have  developed  real  world 


solutions  that  integrate  the  desktop,  the  work 
group,  and  the  enterprise. 

Bull  is  the  one-stop  resource.  We  meet  your 
LAN  and  WAN  requirements  with  network  design, 
installation  and  support,  custom  applications 
development,  and  system  integration  services. 

For  more  information  on  Bull's  server  technol¬ 
ogy,  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  210.  In  Canada, 
1-800-268-4144. 


Bull  DPX  2  line 
UNIX  Server^ 


Worldwide 

Information 

Systems 


for  006  •  OS/S  -  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/BQOO  •  AtST  •  IBM  M»nfname  •  OEC/S/AX.-  AS/OCXD  •  HP  •  WANG  •  BULL  •  OS/S  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/BOOO  •  ATST  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  HP  •  WANG,  •  LAN  • 


IBM’s  most  Successful  midrange  system  launch  ever 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS 
for  AS/400: 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the 
time  it  lakes  with  RPG  and  COBOL  FOCUS  not  only  reduces 
your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications 
you  can  write. 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files. 

Whahs  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported 
between  PCs,  the  /^400and  mainframes.  This  makes 
FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing 


applications  and  cooperative  processing. 

And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 
platforms.  In  fact,  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 
SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica¬ 
tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 
Information  Builders  for  advanced  SA/k»nforming  product 
development. 

For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out¬ 
side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 
history  now  holds  even 
greater  promise  for  [0| 
the  future.  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


Ths  aovenisement  rtftn  n  numerous  srtiware  products  by  tfwr  trade  names  m  misi,  * 


s.  these  des^natons  are  ciaerwo  as  trademark&or  registered  trademarks  by  thev  resoectwe  comparaes 
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SPECIAL  REPORT:  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 


Paper  disposal  and 
a  whole  lot  more 


by  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
and  ELLIS  BOOKER 

Six  months  and  $2  million  dol¬ 
lars  into  a  document  imaging 
project  designed  to  handle 
re^dential  and  small-business 
customer  correspondence,  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier  U.S.  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  is  right  on  track  toward  meet¬ 
ing  its  1 5-month  payback  goal. 

Unusual?  Not  really.  While  imaging 
is  still  considered  a  rich  man's  technol¬ 
ogy  because  d  its  high  entry  costs, 
companies  using  electronic  image  pro¬ 
cessing  say  it  can  and  does  pay  for  itself 
in  hard  and  s(rft  savings  and  benefits. 

Suzette  Sitzman,  a  project  manager 
at  Sf^int’s  Dallas  National  Service 
Cent^.  says  the  FQenet  system  in¬ 
stalled  there  in  May  will  very  nearly 
pay  for  itself  during  the  next  year.  The 
system,  she  e:qdains,  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  the  company  was 
able  to  consolidate  seven  regional  ser¬ 
vice  centers  into  one.  Because  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  handle  information  more  effi¬ 
ciently  from  a  central  location,  six 
fewer  facilities  and  50  to  60  fewer  em¬ 
ployees  are  required. 

Although  Sprint  required  some  out¬ 
side  assistance  —  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  helped  with  setup  and  customi¬ 
zation  —  Sitzman  says  installation  was 
a  relatively  quick  procedure.  Integrat¬ 
ing  the  Fdenet  system  with  Sprint’s 
existing  IBM  3090  mainframe  took 
about  a  month. 

Insurance  giant  United  Services 
Automobile  Assodatkm  (USAA)  has 
proceeded  more  slowly  to  its  current 


megascale  implementation  of  imaging, 
which  involves  a  multimillion-cioUar  in¬ 
vestment.  more  than  2,000  users  and 
1,400  image  workstations,  scanning 
more  than  100,000  documents  — 
nearly  1  million  separate  pages  — 
each  day. 

From  3M  to  IBM 

USAA  started  with  a  3M  Co.  proto¬ 
type,  whidi  h  used  from  1984  to  1987. 
It  added  a  Filenet  Corp.  system  in  the 
first  half  of  1986  and  then  issued  a  re¬ 
quest  for  proposals  to  handle  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  mail  in  1987.  At  that 
point.  IBM  was  selected  by  USAA  to 
be  the  vendor. 

'The  electronic  imaging  apidicatioQ 
now  runs  two  IBM  43818,  with  us¬ 
ers  working  on  a  combmaticio  of  IBM 
I^rs^nal  System/2s  and  ^rsonal 
Computer  ATs  equipped  with  Image- 
plus  adapter  cards.  Traffic  through 
these  systems  includes  15,000  incom¬ 
ing  lettm,  as  well  as  USAA’a  outgoing 
correspondence  and  poUdes  are  not 
scanned  but  are  captured  electronical¬ 
ly  into  the  imaging  database. 

Charies  Ptesums,  senior  director  of 
image  technolc^  at  USAA  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  San  Antonio,  won't  dis¬ 
close  the  price  of  the  project  Plesums 
did  say,  however,  that  an  cost  study 
done  at  the  outset  of  the  project  and 
based  on  1,000  workstatioQs  came  .up 
with  a  five-year  projectioo  of  $27  mil¬ 
lion  for  hardware,  software  program¬ 
ming  and  training  costs. 

USAA  is  currently  studying  produc¬ 
tivity  improvement  from  the  imaging 
system.  Plesums  says  early  reports 


from  the  feDows  with 
"the  stopwatches  and  the 
clipboards"  have  tentatively  set  the 
productivity  gain  at  1.3%.  'That’s 
sli^itly  higter  than  the  original  goal  of 
a  1%  gam,  but  Plesums  says  be  be¬ 
lieves  the  final  results  wiU  be  even 
hitter  "I  know  the  system  is  being 
used  more  than  that”  And  i^t's 
more,  he  says,  supervisors  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  informal  estimating  a  5% 
C<mHntt*doHpage93 
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Those  who 
just  soy  no 

by  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

Electronic  imaging  systems  are  not  a 
universal  cure  for  anything,  including 
paper  congestion. 

'The  reality  of  electronic  imaging  is 
that,  while  it  is  a  hot  topic  and  a  tech- 
nok^  with  obvious  besefits,  the  (vice 


and  relative  immaturity  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  make  it  something  many  compa¬ 
nies  can  survive  witboul  —  at  least  for 
now. 

Some  executives  believe  their  com¬ 
panies  need  imaging  technology  simply 
because  they  see  lots  of  paper  wben 
t^  look  aztxiod,  says  Wick  Keating, 
vice-presidem  of  ga««ailting  firm 
American  Management  Systems,  loc. 
(AMS)  vdtich  is  based  in  Artingtoo,  Va. 
But  that  land  of  thinking  can  be  mis¬ 
guided. 

In  one  instance  in  irttich  AMS  was 


called  in  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  imaging  for  a  conqiany.  Keating 
says,  "We  found  we  could  eliittinate 
the  paper  at  the  source,  throu^  elec- 
tronic  data  interchange  with  the  sup¬ 
pliers." 

Imaging  is  also  the  incorrect  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  proUem  if  the  perceived 
benefits  do  not  outwei^  the  expense, 
says  Mary  Rhodes,  a  senior  analyst  at 
N^  Science  Asso^tes,  Inc.,  a  South- 
port,  Coon.-based  market  research 
firm.  For  example,  she  says,  unless  h 
causes  significaDt  inefficjenoes, 
Continmid  on  pngeS2 


Watch  the  slippery  spots 


by  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

If  getting  there  were  truly 
half  the  fin,  more  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  moving  to  im¬ 
aging  technology.  Both 
those  who  have  made  the  joir- 
oey  into  imagiDg  and  those  who 
hare  watched  many  such  odys- 
aeya  from  the  adrimes  report 
many  chaDenges  akng  the  way. 

Sane  of  the  rough  spots  tint 
crop  up  in  nearty  every  account 
are:  indfK  document 

conversion;  expttm  ovemma; 
automatmg  without  improving  a 
procem;  staff  resiaUnce;  fitting 
new  equipmest  ioto  the  existing 
systema  environment;  anddeal- 
ing  with  iaaoes  of  access  and  coD- 
troL 

Steven  Qurttrocdn,  aenkr  as¬ 


sistant  trreaurer  at  Stone  A 
Webster  Eogmeering  Ca  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  says  that  crestiog  the  index 
for  the  compap3r*s  new  inayng 
ayWem  was  the  omst 
part  of  the  "*«*»***^  procem. 
"Every  amgfe  index  on  our  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  —  every  angle  ac- 
ooum  number  -hadtobeac- 
couDfed  for  on  a  piece  of  pmw  to 
tie  it  m  the  index  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  documems,"  be  remem- 
bera. 

•  Scaimmgandcnaveraioo 
Another  frequemly  mrnhnoed 
stirtring  poinC  that  alao  gave 
Stone  A  Webster  some  problena 
wM  dealing  widi  format  variety 
indocuBient  acanning.  *'We  were 
able  to  atandardiae  our  own 
reporting  of  eipeoaea  and  re- 
ceipta,"  QuattraxM  mya,  **faut 
CouHnnodom  PngtSB 
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may  get  with  electronic  imaging.'’  be 
says,  "but  we  don’t  need  to  have  all  our 
data  online." 

Stickiog  with  an  imaging  system  based 
on  micrographics  also  eUfflinates  the  need 
to  deal  with  conversioo  issues  o(  two 
lands  —  those  tnvohriog  documents  and 
those  involving  procedural  preced^. 
Cooverskn  of  records  is  an  expensive 
propositioo,  Rhodes  observes,  but  of 
eqi^  coocem  is  the  bet  that  “the  state 
courts  have  developed  a  level  of  comfmt 
with  microfilm  that  has  taken  them  at 
least  three  decades  to  achieve.'’ Ahbougb 
there  are  some  imagiog  systems  in  the 
state  govenunent,  he  says,  it  will  likely 
take  many  years  for  document  handlers  to 
fed  as  comfortable  with  those  systems  ss 
they  do  with  micrographics. 

fVisdlla  Emery  also  took  a  hard  look  at 
imaging  firom  a  fiwaftrial  standpoint  As 
manager  of  the  advanced  technology 
group  at  Bloe  Cross  &  Bhie  Shield  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Emery  says  she  reahaed  that  to 
bring  in  an  expensive  imaging  system  for 
Bhie  Cross’  somewhat  outdated  systems 
environment  did  not  make  good  fiscal 
sense. 

Emery  spent  nearly  eight  months 
studying  the  im¬ 
aging  issue.  For 
now,  the  health 
insurance  compa¬ 
ny  will  not  be 
moving  to  imag¬ 
ing,  she  says,  but 
win  continue  to 
iDooitor  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

Both  Emery 
and  Rhodes  say 
that  if  they  were 
starting  from 
scratch  and  had 
aisles  of  paper  to  contend  with,  their  ded- 
sicas  mi^t  be  different 

“yh  don’t  keep  the  paper,"  Emery 
says.  The  paper  documents  are  micro¬ 
filmed  and  then  discarded.  “What  we  have 
tohistify  [imaging]  on  is  the  improvement 
in  the  process,  and  that’s  productivity. 
Productivity  is  difficult  to  quantify,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  justify." 

While  imaging  can  be  used  today  in 
practical  ways,  Emery  says  the  standards 
have  not  evol^  enou^  to  satisfy  Blue 
Cross.  For  that  reason,  she  says,  integn- 
tkn  of  imaging  system  components  with 
other  systems  can  be  difficult. 

Em^  says  her  firm  has  not  found  any 
imaging  systems  that  can  easUy  coexist 
with  the  company's  computing  environ¬ 
ment.  "So  we  either  change  our  current 
envirofunent  or  create  the  interfaces  to 
coexist  with  our  environment."  she  says. 

There  are  also  areas  of  the  technology 
in  need  of  further  development,  Emeiy 
says.  Optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
is  a  case  in  point.  "The  ideal  is  to  have 
OCR,  but  i^en  60%  of  your  stuff  comes 
in  handwritten,  that  is  difficult,"  she  says. 
Uadi  more  sophisticated  OCR  is  avail- 
aUe.  or  until  Bhie  Cross  changes  the  way 
it  receives  forms,  OCR  win  continue  to  be 
a  sticky  point  fw  imaging.  Emery  says. 
"Doing  imaging  without  OCR  means  you 
still  have  to  have  a  data  entry  fiinction." 

Stm.  deciding  to  forgo  imaging  today 
does  not -mean  it  is  not  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  said  no.  Emery  and 
Rhodes  say  their  current  and  future  sys¬ 
tems  purchases  will  be  made  with  an  eye 
toward  imaging  for  example,  they  are 
likely  to  lean  toward  the  pi^faa%  of 
work^dons  that  could  be  easily  adapted 
for  electronic  image  processing.  • 


Deciding  Vo 
forgo 
imaging 
today  doas 
not  moan  It 
Is  not  on  tHa 
minds  of 
thosa  wHo 
hava  said  no 
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had  been  a  microfibn-bssed  itnagroHon  of  ment  —  not  including  10 
records  center,  Rhodes  ex-  years  worth  of  mkroGlm  im- 

plains,  with  km^range  plans  aysvam  ages."  v^iich  would  have 

that  induded  moving  to imag-  comppnsnts  with  meant  discai^g  a  significant 
ing  to  capture  its  tax  docu-  investment  in  inicrofibn  and 

otfior  systoms  taddng  oo  another  $2  mfliion. 

However.  Rhodes  says,  as  Instead,  the  Tax  Commission 

he  explored  electronic  imag-  **•  difficult  ejected  to  make  an  additional 

$200,000  investment  to  upgrade  its  mi- 


Soy  no 

C«mtimm$dfrom  Bl 

keeping  large  paper  files  is  not  always  a 
bad  method  from  a  cost  standpoint 
"There  are  lots  of  companies  located  out¬ 
side  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
where  storage  a^  fihng  charges  are  not 
that  tn^,"  she  observes. 

Some  companies,  after  tak^  a  close 
look  at  the  cost,  labor  or  operational  reno- 
vations  associated  with  imaging,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  pais  on  the  technology,  at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

"We  have  looked  at  imaging  and  are 
going  m  a  Afferent  direction."  says  James 
L  Rhodes,  wswtant  director  of  op^ 
tions  at  the  Utah  State  Tax  CofomiBiBon 
in  Salt  Lake  Qty.  The  Tax  CommiaBioo 


ing  and  realised  the  capacity  necessary  to 
meet  hia  goals,  the  expense  of  the  project 
kept  climbiDg. 

The  Tax  Conunissioo  estimated  that  to 
purchase  student  equipment  to  scan, 
process  and  store  all  of  the  tax  returns 
submitted  to  the  commission  during  peak 
tax  periods,  they  would  have  to  invest  be¬ 
tween  $2  rnShon  and  $2.5  milbon.  Rhodes 
says.  "We  already  had  $700,000  to 
$600,000  invested  in  microfihn  equip- 


crofilm  equipment. 

After  meeting  with  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  the  Tax  Conunissioo  decided  to  go 
with  ftodak's  Image  Link  technology, 
which  data  from  an  arduval  micro¬ 
film  base,  converts  it  to  a  digitixed  ASCII 
stream  and  provides  the  ability  to  pass 
that  information  electronically  from  one 
point  to  another,  Rhodes  expiains.  "We 
have  a  poor  man’s  version  of  what  you 


A  Classical  Approach  to  Control 
Of  Contemporary  Dial-up  Networks 


TTm  utinniifri  iTfpnwrtflil  nphii 
ocMed  DRwork  concTDi  lyicrnM,  whife 
nilihlr  m  manpm  nfliig  Irgrrl  Hnr 
aetwjfkt,  have  been  dpwd  ID  ditl-up 
rieework  um  GlobalView  emk  that 


Now  you  can  monitor,  configire  and 
control  m  many  m  512  local  daocimun 
devioa  and  any  oumber  of  lemotc 
drvicat  from  a  andr  location.  You  max 
concrol  network  aecuricy  poameterv 


trace  probiemi  to  individual  devices  and 
ovenee  leaoutce  aOocabon.  Re^-ctme 
and  hiworkal  fcpora  are  available  via 
color  monitor,  with  hard  copy  gtnerated 
far  later  analysit. 

GlohalView  a  comprited  of  Mkroaoft* 
Windowi-htted  lobwc,  an  e^)lvina 
variety  of  modema  and  ocher  datacomiB 
devioa  and  a  compact  (7'xl9')  equip' 
rnent  radc  far  uac  with  your  80286-baaed 
PCconooAec. 


GlobalView  is  the  classical  solution  to 
contemporary  network  management 
problenu.  For  specifications,  pricing  and 
appbearions  aoutance,  contact  UDS, 
50(X)  Bta^ord  Drive.  HuttesviUe,  AL 
35005-1993.  Telephone  205/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926. 
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by  ALAN  J.  RYAN  aod  for  your  bick  room,'*  he  says. 

‘You  hm  to  analyK  vocfc  atrac- 
It  is  oay  to  overiook  the  larger  impli-  turea  and  dedde  bm  departments 
catioos  of  imaging  systesns.  Preach-  wfllbeatnictured.’* 
ed  with  a  technology  that  prooBaes  McKinnon  says  that  when 

an  orgamxed  and  efficient  aheraative  was  brought  into  hia  functional  area 
to  towering  stacks  of  stored  paper,  it  —  which  hanrfw  item  ■"£ 
seems  a  small  matter  to  insert  that  and  payment  ayatema  —  in  1984,  it 
marrei  into  the  work  process.  In  the  brought  about  a  number  of  signfficant 
midst  of  contemplating  new  uses  for  process  changes, 
liberated  fknr^tace  or  tbehei^its  of  Working  around  the  imaging  syv 
productivity  that  mi^  be  reached  as  tem  reqiared  taking  considerably 
a  result  of  faster  &}e  movement,  it  6nner  control  over  some  work  fiowa, 
may  not  be  obvious  that  Una  ain^  McKinnon  says.  "We  also  upgraded  a 
new  cog  could  change  the  way  that  number  of  joha  and  pushed  some  of 
many  company  vdieels  turn.  the  clerical  jobs  into  other  fooctioQS. 

Ignoring  the  potential  impact  of  likeopeningmail" 
imaging  systems  on  ttmcture,  cul-  So^  of  those  changes  might  have 
ture  and  work  processes  can  be  a  been  eitremely  traumatic.  McKm- 
very  big  mistake,  however.  Most  of  noooote8,iftbebaiikhadnotcareful- 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  anple*  ty  prepared  Uie  way  through  mea- 
mentation  stem  from  that  ain^  aures  such  as  a  pre-mstaQation 
omiasioo,  says  Lois  ffinsa,  a  sockh  training  program  riwngiwi  to  tf»aph 
technical  cocttahant  at  Wsng  Labors-  cbedc  handlers  about  the  tecfanobgy 
tories,  Inc.  When  these  issues  are  not  and  its  potential  impact  on  tbeir 
confronted.  Bnias  says,  a  company  work. 

sacriSces  its  best  dunce  to  make  Another  important  issue  that 
maximum  use  of  the  technology.  companies  need  to  consider,  says 

Paul  McKmnon.  a  senior  vice-  Mary  Rhodes,  a  senior  analyst  at 
president  at  Bostort-based  Bank  of  New  Science  Asaodstes,  1^  in 
New  Ea^and,  agrees.  Cooskforing  Southport,  Conn.,  is  that  while  most 
organizational  issues  'is  very  impor-  of  the  jobs  initiaQy  affected  by  imag- 
tant  in  terms  of  understanding  what  tog  systems  are  clerical,  expansioa  of 
imaging  will  do  for  your  organization  OmtiniudonpagedB 


rules,  statutory  requirements  and  UK,  recognize  wnwir  prtnd- 
re^tions  or  special  goverment  re-  ptesfortheadmasihiTityofre- 
quirements.  productions. 

The  ProKfa  CivO  Law 
Hord  •vidwfK*  countries,  such  as  France. 

Optical-disc  recmds  are  merely  elec-  Germany,  the  Soviet  Unkn 

trmic  reproductioos  of  the  ori^nals  and  most  of  Latin  America.  ^^^^B 

and  will  be  treated  similarly  to  micro-  (^erate  under  different  prin-  ^^B 

Qm,  photocopies,  facsimiles  and  dples.  These  countries  gen- 
even  carbon  paper  in  many  court-  ei^  have  very  rigid  and  re- 
rooms  around  the  world.  sthcthre  laws  related  to 

The  early  British  Common  Law  records  maintained  bf  buai- 
Hiere  are  a  number  of  legal  ques-  Best  Evidence  Rule  requires  ffiat  the  nesses  and  admitting  records 

dons  that  should  be  considered,  best  evidence  be  presented  in  triaL  into  evidence,  wfaicb  may  pre- 

These  include  the  foUowi^  OrigioaQy,  that  meant  live  testimony  dude  rdiance  go  optics-disc 

•  Can  you  legally  maintain  reccvds  in  as  ok»08o1  to  written  records.  Once  records.  They  may,  for  ezam- 

an  optical-disc  system.’  written  records  became  prevalent,  pie,  require  either  paper  records  or  view,  your  system  nuist  conveniently 

•  Czui  you  destroy  the  original  re-  the  Best  Evidence  Rule  required  the  reaxds  that  have  systematical-  provide  the  auditar  with  the  same  in¬ 
cords  after  th^  been  scanned,  originab  as  opposed  to  duplicates.  ly  notarized  and  ^tproved  by  pubBc  formatfoo  generally  avadaUe  with 

inq>ectedandindexe(P  In  the  U.S.,  reproductioos  are  officials.  the  paper  records. 

•  Can  it  be  demonstrated  that  opti-  now  admissive  to  the  same  extent  as  The  retention  of  government  re- 

cal-disc  records  are  accurate  and  originals.  The  Uniform  Rules  of  Evi-  Stohitwa  ond  f  gulotlona  cords  is  generally  cootroOed  by  the 

trustworthy?  dence  and  the  Uniform  Pbotogr^ihic  Most  rules  and  laws  governing  rec-  state  or  federal  arduves.  They  ap- 

Answm  will  vary  depending  on  Copies  of  Business  and  PuMic  Rec-  ordsmaiDtenaoce  specify  the  content  prove  the  period  of  txme  for  keeping 

aether  optical-disc  records  are  be-  ords  as  Evidence  acts  have  been  en-  of  the  records  but  not  the  form.  Otb-  records  and  the  format, 

tng  considered  in  tight  of  evidentiary  acted  in  most  states  to  reinforce  this  ers  specifically  permit  such  technol-  Government  agencies  are  gener- 

prindple.  Be-  ogies  as  microfilm.  Laws  rarely  men-  aDy  free  to  copy  the  origioal  peper 

cause  optfoal-disc  tioooptical-diac  records.  records  to  any  coovenieat  form.  The 

records  "accur-  In  the  U.S.,  you  may  perform  any  archives,  however,  may  not  permit 

ately  reproduce  activity  unless  it  is  yedficaPy  pro-  the  deatructioo  of  the  original  rec- 

the  origi^'  —  hibited  or  restricted  by  law.  Vfben  ords  after  reproduction  uni«^  the 

the  standard  re-  the  law  does  not  address  optical-disc  tedmology  meets  the  spedficatfons 

quired  in  bckb  records  or  other  reproductioQS,  you  for  arduval  retention.  At  this  tune, 

laws  —  they  are  may  use  optical-diac  records  and  de-  ardavista  only  qiprove  origiaal  pe- 

admissible  in  evi-  stray  the  original  paper  records.  0th-  per  records  aiid  silver  halide  nucro- 

dence  as  repro-  erwise,  you  follow  the  requirements  film  for  long-term  retentkm.  Media 

ductioos.  oftfaelawa.  sudi  u  optical  diac.  computer  tapes 

Other  com-  Regardless  of  the  records  system  and  magnetic  disc  may  appropri- 

mon-iaw  coun-  you  use,  the  q^stem  must  be  capable  ate  for  short-term  retention  of  rec- 

tries,  sudi  as  of  accurately  preserving  required  in-  ords  (less  than  10  years)  but  may 

Canada  and  the  formation.  During  a  government  re-  Continutdonpagw^ 
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also  a  major  worry 
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Mcome  To  The  Wide  Open  Spaces  Of  Progress. 


Wfelcome  to  a  4GL/RDBMS  world  Take  a  seat  and  let  us  explain, 

that  lets  you  decide  how  to  build  and  To  begin  with,  the  PROGRESS  4GL 

run  an  unlimited  range  of  applications  lets  you  build  with  incredible  efficiency 
without  the  usual  limits.  Without  the  while  giving  you  the  conUol  of  a  full-struc- 
usual  constraints.  hired  programming  language. 


When  the  name  of  the  game  is  develop¬ 
ment  speed,  you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve  got  it.  When 
the  project  calls  for  both,  you’ve  got  both. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you  like  the 
view,  you’ve  also  got  a 
menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if 
you  want  it.  You’ve  got  a  true  distributed 
RDBMS  with  client/server  architecture 
and  two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got  multi¬ 
threaded,  scalable  performance  on  laige 
multi-processor  systems. 

But  st^  seated,  there’s  mote. 

PROGRESS  ties  together  data  across 
different  operating  systems,  networks  and 
databases.  It  lets  you  port  applications 
without  modification  across  UNIX,  VAX/ 
VMS,  OS/2,  DOS  (even  640k  PCs)  and 
CTOS/BIOS  with  AS/400  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  run  unchanged 
over  distributed  networks  using  TCP/IP, 
DECnet,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX.  They 
even  update  Oracle,  Rdb,  RMS  and 
PROGRESS  databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  40,000 
installations  in  30  countries  covering 
every  conceivable  application.  Plus  the 
#1  rating  for  efficiency,  reliability,  and 
overall  user  satisfoction  in  Datapro’s 
last  three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call  800  FAST 
4GL  to.find  out  about  the  PROGRESS 
Test  Drive  and  the  foil  Datapro  report 
on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our  world,  you’ll 
never  want  to  leave. 

Progress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617 275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 


PROGRESS  it  *  refiaered  trademark  of  Progress  SofttMft  Cotponuon 
Dwpw.  UNtX.  VOC/VMS,  OS/2.  DOS.  CTOS/BTOS.  AS/400.  TCP/TP. 
DGCwi.  NeiBWS.  SPX/IPX.  Orede.  Rdb.  and  RMS  ere  regomd 
trademarks  tft  their  respectire  tnanuteturers 
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these  systems  into  new  areas  is 
tikdy  to  mean  tha^  protfessionab 
wiD  abo  have  to  ioteract  with  the 
techoology.  At  that  level,  she 
notes,  gaining  acceptance  foe  the 
systCT  can  be  tougher.  "Senior 
or  hi^k-level  people  mi^t  be 
more  resistant  to  being  tied  to  a 
workstatkn/*  Rhodes  says. 


"And  you  usually  can’t  force 
them  to  work  with  imaging.’* 

If  you  can’t  bck  the  group. 
Rhodes  suggests,  you  have 
to  bribe  them  —  providiog  in¬ 
centives  such  as  easy  user  inter¬ 
faces,  better  search  engines  and 
easier-to-use  indexes. 

There  are  a  ntnnber  of  things 
that  a  company  can  do  bef  me  the 
bet  to  ensure  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  imaging  system  brings 


progress  and  productivity  rather 
than'^uma  and  dislocatioa. 

First  and  foremost,  it  b  im¬ 
portant  to  get  the  bouse  in  order, 
which  means  conducting  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  organization  and 
its  wmfc  flows. 

‘‘I’ye  seen  people  who  have 
not  cleaned  up  tbdr  existing  ^ 
eratioo.  and  they  think  ima^g 
b  the  panacea,"  says  Stephen 
McNair,  presid^  of  FTP  Con¬ 


sulting  Services,  Inc.  in  Euless, 
Texas,  and  a  board  member  of 
the  Recognition  Technok^  Us¬ 
ers  Association.  "But  imaging  b 
like  anything  ebe,’’  he  says. 
"You  have  to  have  the  operation 
cleaned  up  first.’’ 

Bruss  says  that  the  move  to 
imaging  sbe^  start  when  proj¬ 
ect  teams  are  being  assemUed. 
When  the  team  Ibt  b  drawn,  she 
explains,  there  should  be  an  <nr- 


ganbational  eiqiert  on  it,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  com{dement  of 
imaging  and  database  eqieits. 

Thb  organbational  e]q>ert 
could  be  drawn  fircMn  within  the 
company  ot  be  an  outsider  re¬ 
tained  for  the  duratioa  of  the 
project  In  either  case,  Brass 
says,  the  job  b  the  same:  "To 
at  p»>ide  issues  and  make 
sure  those  issues  are  really  tied 
in  tightly  with  the  decisions  that 
are  being  made  around  the  tech¬ 
nology.’’ 

The  fdlowing  are  ^iedfic  is¬ 
sues  that  have  to  be  coosidered: 

•  The  imporUooe  of  job  con¬ 
tent.  "You  want  to  make  sure 
vdien  introducing  imaging  that 
you  are  using  it  to  enhuce  re- 
sponsitniity.  You  don’t  want  to 
use  imaging  to  rotttinize  jobs." 

“Swwlor  or  higli-lovol 


poopio  might  bo  moro 


o  woHcstoMoffi.  Yow 


wswolly  con't  forco  thorn 
to  work  with  imoging.** 


•  *1110  need  for  productive  so- 
cinlimtwifi.  Most  pe<^  enjoy 
social  interaction  with  co-woric- 
ers,  and  that  will  still  hai^ten 
even  if  they  do  not  have  to 
cally  pass  documents  back  and 
for^  "We  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  can  get  people  to  c(xne 
together  and  interact  in  ways 
that  are  going  to  further  the 
goab  of  the  company,  rather 
than  just  taking  more  time  at  the 
water  co(^." 

•  The  opportunity  to  improve 
work  through  joh  de¬ 
sign.  White^dlar  w^  has 
evolved  in  a  piecemeal  faction, 
Bruss  says:  "Imaging  has  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  put  those  pieces  back 
together  and  create  whole  jc^ 
Not  only  does  that  make  the  job 
more  motivating  to  the  persmi 
doing  it,  but  you  are  also  able  to 
provide  better  customer  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Thb  kind  of  anatysb  of  work 
processes  azal  organbational 
structures  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  effort  It  can  be  worth- 
vdiile,  however,  not  just  as  a  way 
of  preventing  proUems,  but  in 
its  own  right 

Witness  Blue  Cross/Bhie 
Shield  of  Connecticut,  which  has 
decided  not  to  make  a  contem¬ 
plated  mvestment  in  an  image 
processing  system  for  now. 
Even  thou^  the  company  bn’t 
buying  the  system,  it  b  making 
some  alteratkms  to  its  opera- 
tkms  that  were  suggested  by  an 
organizational  review  that  was 
conducted  in  antidpation  of  the 
purchase. 

"One  of  the  out^owtbs  of 
loddng  at  ima^ng  was  that  it 
made  us  re-examine  our  work 
processes."  says  I^tricb  Em¬ 
ery,  manager  at  Kue  Cross/Blue 
Ship’s  Advanced  Techm^ogy 
Group.* 


AftertiyimOur 

BuanessSon™, 

Americantaislier 
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it  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Only  our  /?esoun;£s  and 

ErwironmenlaJManc^emenl  softvrare  for  the  IBM  AS/400  provides  you  with  the  mainframe 
functiaiality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 

That’s  why  our  midrange  solutions  are  being  chosen  1^  more  and  more  Fortune  1000  corporation^ 
Free  While  Paper  Offer:  For  more  infemation  and  a  free  copy  of  a  white  paper  entitled,  ■' 
"Transparentfehnologv:  Getting  lhar  Work  Done  In  The  90$,"  call  1-800-388-2000. 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  1375  DURHAM,  NC 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Northern  Telecom  Inc. 

Data  Networks  Division 
PO.  00x13010 

2525  Meridian  Parkway  Suite  400 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709 

Attention:  P  Duncan 


It’s  a  Northern  Tfelecom  DPN-100  packet  switch.  One  of  data  systems  actually  exceed  in  every  kind  of  network— 
a  fleet  that  links  the  American  Airlines  SABRE*  reservation  from  the  smallest  to  the  wwld’s  larg^. 

network— the  world’s  largest  private  real-time  computer  And  as  American  grows  it  can  expand  easily  Because 

network  and  the  biggest  travel  information  databa^.  our  systems  are  X.25  and  SNA  compatible,  and  our 

American  knew  about  our  dependability  before  they  modular  design  takes  on  increased  traffic  without  new 

started  using  our  packet  switching.  Fbr  years  American  has  equipment. 

used  our  PBXs  and  relied  on  centrex  services  from  ^  if  your  company  needs  a  reliable  global  data  network, 

Northern  Tblecom  systems.  Even  so,  American  was  call  1-800-NORTHERN.Wfe’ll  get  SSSSSfT 

impressed  by  our  99.995%  system  availability —a  level  our  one  up  and  fl3Tng  for  you.  Iww 
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veador  bills,  which  also  have  to  be 
scanned  and  indexed,  come  in  a  variety  of 
sixes,  shapes  and  colors." 

•  Ovcriookcde^enaes 
Beyond  the  hardware  and  software  com- 
poiMots  of  imaging,  other  costs  to  consid¬ 
er  are  training  expenses,  consulting  fees, 
time  expenditures,  integratioo  costs,  pos¬ 
sible  pay  increases  for  workers  who  must 
learn  new  skflb  atid  severance  pay  if  lay- 
ofis  result  Conversion  also  usually  win^ 
up  being  more  expensive  than  anyone  ex¬ 
pects.  to  part  because  companies  fre- 
Quently  discover  that  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  want  to  convert  is  mis&led. 

Constructnig  a  realistk  cost  estimate 


is  a  long  process.  "It  takes  something  like 

two  to  three  times  longer  to  plan  aodjusti- 
fy  your  first  imaging  appbcation  than  it 
does  to  design  and  build  it."  notes  Brian 
Reynolds,  a  senior  manager  at  Nolan  Nor¬ 
ton  &  Ca  in  Lexington.  Mass. 

•  Inappropriate  api^kation  choice 
There  is  su^  a  thing  as  {^yii^  it  too  safe. 
According  to  Reyncdds,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  comiDoo  causes  of  problems  and  dis- 
appomtments  with  imaging  systems. 
Companies,  be  says,  "pick  something  that 
is  safe  so  that  if  they  screw  up.  nothing 
bad  wiD  happen."  when  they  do  a 
great  job  of  bringing  imaging  to  an  area 
that  has  no  impact  on  anything,  "every¬ 
one  says,  "That  didn't  do  anything  for 
us.’  "  It  is  much  better,  he  advi^,  to  risk 
starting  with  an  appbcation  that  has  a  sig¬ 


nificant  impact  on  the  business. 

•  Staff  resistance 

Like  any  other  kind  of  change  that  affects 
the  way  pet^le  work,  the  arrival  of  an  im¬ 
aging  system  can  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  sta^  resistance  and  resent¬ 
ment.  These  feelings  can  be  overcwne. 
however,  if  those  who  are  are  affected  are 
involved  in  the  design  process.  In  the 
words  of  one  project  manager,  "When 
you  have  to  ch^ge  work-flow  methods, 
some  people  are  always  upset  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  But  once  they  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  the  documents  on  their  screen  or 
print  co;^,  they  can  see  the  benefits.” 

•  Integration 

Integrating  these  specialized  systems 
with  an  organization’s  existing  computer 
operations  is  no  small  feat.  While  many 


vendors  claim  to  have  "turnkey  solu¬ 
tions”  to  imaging,  the  reabty  is  that  most 
companies  either  cannot  afiord  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  pieces  at  once  or  cannot  find 
everything  they  need  from  one  vendor. 
Often,  dtber  consultants  or  integrators 
must  be  brought  in  to  piece  systems  to¬ 
gether  and  write  the  bnJdng  software. 

•  Crosa-departinental  issues 
In  many  companies,  imaging  systems 
have  been  installed  departmentaHy.  In 
some  instances,  several  departments 
have  committed  to  systems  firom  several 
differem  vendors.  If  and  when  it  becomes 
important  to  share  informatioa  needs  on 
an  enterprisewide  basis,  organizations 
that  have  moved  into  ima^g  in  this  man¬ 
ner  find  that  they  are  looking  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  investment  for  ^)ecxal  bridges.  • 


ft  takes  120,000  pounds  of  thrust 
to  get  it  aloft,  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  ever-reliable  Federal  Expfe.vs 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual? 

it  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
fo  a  document  processing  system 
developed  jointly  Federal  Express 
and  Xctox. 

You  see.  Federal  Express*  vast  fleet  of 
planes  has^to  be  choked  before  every 
flight— following  strict  FAA  regulatioits. 
A  process  that  requires  ihousatids 
oTcomplicaied  manuals.  And  every 
lime  there's  the  smallest  change 
in'regulations.  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  evety  one  of  those  manuals, 
lb  help  gel  Ihts  kind  of  informalion  to 
Federal  Express’  TOflOO  employees 


faster.  Xerox  put  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scanners,  workstations 
and  laser  printers.  Now  the  vital  manuals 
are  printed  over  70%  faster.  And 
%.2%  cheaper. 

What's  more,  planes  aren't  the  only  thing 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

With  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  between  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express’  existing 
PC's.  Wangs  and  DEC'S— with 
unbelievtMe  Oexibility. 

So  if  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you'd  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  solve,  call  l-SOO-TEAM-XRX.  Ext. 
I22A.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xenix  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  off. 


an  ra  lilieio  kani  mm  tboui  Xen»  and  bo»  ihry 
cait  iMlp  <>olvc  my  4ocunienl  pfoceuing  prohlefn\ 

□  flnM  vnd  me  inrofmaiion 

□  Please  have  a  tales  leprescmaiive 
conuci  me 

Send  this  coupnn  (n. 

Xema  Coqnraiion.  PO  Bii»  24. 

Rochesier.  NY  14692 
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XEAOX 
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Lo9oI 

Contintud/rom  pegeSS 

not  be  deemed  acceptable  for  long-term 
retention. 

Archivi^  have  eiqiressed  concern 
about  the  archival  quality  of  the  optical 
di»y  media,  believing  t^t  information 
might  be  lost  over  time.  The  longevity  of 
the  media  may  not  be  the  key  issue,  how¬ 
ever.  Recently,  some  optical  tfisc  manu¬ 
facturers  have  developed  discs  that  may 
be  capable  of  storing  information  for  100 
years  or  more. 

A  larger  remaining  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  equipment  necessary  to  read  the 
information  stored  on  the  optical  discs  of 
the  present  will  be  available  in  the  future. 
Because  standards  do  not  currently  exist 
for  optical  disc  images  and  computer  and 
image  techniriogy  continues  to  evolve,  we 
may  not  have  the  appropriate  readers  and 
printers  available  to  view  images  stored 
on  optical  discs.  This  may  preclude  the 
use  of  optical  disc  for  long-term  retention 
of  records.  ' 

Somw  optical  dl»c 
mofvufoctwrors  Hovo 
dovolopod  discs  Mvot  moy  bo 
ablo  to  storo  information  for 
too  yoors  or  nsoro 

Some  pe<^  have  expressed  legal  con¬ 
cerns  about  erasable  optical  disc  records, 
because  they  can  be  modeled  or  erased 
without  detection.  The  legal  status  of  op¬ 
tical  disc  systems  is  not  con^omised  by 
the  possibility  of  modifying  or  erasing  im¬ 
ages. 

Non-erasable  critical  discs  can  also  be 
effectively  modifi^.  To  do  this,  you  sim¬ 
ply  HKidify  and  copy  selected  images  to 
another  disc.  Furthermore,  records 
maintained  on  other  technologies  such  as 
paper,  updatable  microfiche  and  comput¬ 
er  files  be  modified  but  are  still  admis¬ 
sible  as  evidence. 

Records  are  admitted  into  evidence  if 
they  are  trustworthy,  accurate,  complete 
and  reliable.  Trustworthiness  may  often 
be  established  by  showing  that  you  fol¬ 
lowed  a  process  or  system  and  that  the 
process  or  system  produced  an  accurate 
result. 

In  the  case  of  an  critical  disc  system, 
this  would  mean  inovMing  written  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  system's  development 
and  operatkm,  proof  of  staff  training  and 
audits  confirming  the  accuracy  of  your 
system,  fa  adequate  showing  in  these 
three  areas  should  be  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  concerns  that  the  technedogy  is 
trustwOTthy.  • 
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nology  from  control  of  the  informa-  system  is  shared  be-  V  \  i\ 

tion  that  ts  stored  on  it.  tween  the  Data 

Rusty  Owen,  director  of  Passen-  terns  DivisioD  and 
ger  Revenue  Accounting  (PRA)  Sys*  the  legal  department 
terns  at  Northw^t  Airlines,  says  he  that  the  system  was  pur- 

believes  that  conflicts  between  the  chased  to  serve.  Arthur  J.  i\ 

business  side  of  PRA  and  the  systems  Ktngfield,  program  direc-  j 

side  have  been  avoided  because  of  tor  at  Grumman  Data  Sys- 
clearly  defined  roles  as  well  as  a  re-  terns,  says  the  legal  de- 

spect  for  the  other  people  involved,  parting  establishes  the  a 

Owen  claims  that  his  group  has  al*  pnonties  and  manages  the  /  \ 

ways  understood  that  data,  adiile  the  systems  de-  \wl 

moginv  position  is  to  advise  partment  concentrates  on  tV  i) 

•  Qoino  support,  not  con-  the  technology.  jj 

trol.  'We  support  the  Kingfiekt  admits  that  at 
vans*  systems  that  allow  the  first,  the  legal  department 
imaging  function  to  oc-  resisted  the  idea  of  a  part- 
otHwr  “{The  nership.  He  says  he  be- 

In  otftnr  business  users]  control  lieves  that  security  was  a 
themtaging  function.’'  major  concern  because 

•nta,  IS  PRA  Systems  is  not  confidential  data  was  being  scanned  the  best  interest  of  the  coaqany  to 
even  located  at  the  into  the  system.  Once  the  attorney  have  IS  involved  in  data  naiuige- 
^  same  site  as  the  user  understock  that  Data  Systems'  main  ment.  Not  only  must  someone  be  re- 

on  both  gtoup.  Only  a  few  sup-  concern  was  to  keep  the  ima^ng  sys-  sponsible  for  keeping  the  imaging 
port  personnel  are  sta-  tern  in  good  working  order,  they  saw  system  up-to-date  on  changes  in  the 
tioned  on-site  to  handle  the  value  in  the  relatioDship.  mainframe  environment,  but  some- 

daily  maintenance  of  "They  don't  need  to  worry  about  one  must  also  guarantee  the  integrity 
^  system,  which  is  it  breaking  down.  We  don't  need  to  of  the  data  brou^  into  the  main- 
used  to  track  tickets  worry  about  the  data  they  scan  into  frame  via  the  image  scanners, 
and  other  sales  documents.  Owens  H."  Kingfield  says.  "'E  the  imaging  system  is  going  to 

says  this  arrangement  allows  the  However,  th^  are  cases  in  which  exchange  data  with  other  systems  in 
bi^iness  group  the  freedom  to  use  IS  should  become  involved  in  manag-  other  departments.  IS  must  be  in- 
and  manage  the  ima^g  system  and  tng  the  informatioo  scanned  into  im-  votved  on  both  ends."  Novinger  says, 
the  systems  group  the  time  to  look  aging  systems,  says  VUter  B.  No-  It  has  to  oversee  such  everyday  secu- 
for  new  tecluK^gies  and  new  appii-  vinger.  vice-president  of  the  Image  rity  functkios  as  backing  up  data  and 
cations.  "When  they  need  us,  t^  Systems  Division  at  RoCbcfaild  C(^  assigning  passwords. 
cal]."hesays.  suhants in  San  Frandaco.  E imaging  Ehas  Safifie.  the  director  of 

At  Grumman  Corp.  in  Bethpage.  q^stems  are  interacting  with  a  corpo-  tecluK^ogy  consulting  at  Strategic 
N.Y..  responsibOity  for  the  imaging  rate  database,  Novinger  says,  it  is  in  Cent\n}kKd<mpcgt30 


$  something  roaior.  "Who  ever  bou^t  the  incoming  vohone." 

O  In  w  *  ^  before  buying  their  main-  With  businesses  in  the  state 

fram^"  be  asks.  screaming  about  delays  and  a  loom- 

According  to  McCready,  outright  ing  two-mooth  backlog  of  wirk.  Hill 
A  »  ■  M  failures  rqirea^  only  a  tiny  percent-  decided  in  bte  May  1989  to  remove 

■  w  ■  n  age  of  production-le^  imaging  pr(>-  the  imaging  system  and  reCuvn  to  the 

jects.  An  IDC  study  of  22S  pro^-  semiautomat^  batch  mamframesya- 
^  ^  ^  I—  tionsitesfouDdproblem$aco^l4%  tem  he’d  had  before. 

Ip  IP  ^  H  of  the  sites,  and  only  4%  of  those  had  To  catch  up,  be  had  to  ture  250 

been  significantly  affected.  people  on  a  round-the-clock  scbed- 

Purtbennore.  McCready  says.  ule.  That  October,  the  state  said  FV 
by  ELLIS  BOOKER  failures,  when  they  do  happen,  are  lenet  was  in  default  of  its  contract  Ft- 
usually  not  attributable  to  strictly  leoet  and  the  state  ire  in  negotations 
technical  problems,  but  instead  re-  over  the  contract  HID  says, 
suit  from  users  "trying  to  automate  A  FBenet  spokesman  maintains 
something  they  couldn’t  really  de-  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  secretary 
scribe."  of  state's  office,  that  H  was  the  cus- 

, — ^m\  .  •  Probably  the  best-known  bilure  tomer’s  inifa^  to  siqiport  and  train 

to. date  happened  at  the  Califoniia  its  staff  and  its  lack  of  backup  corn- 
secretary  of  state’s  office,  which  in-  puter  bciltties  that  led  to  the  difiicul- 
stalled  a  $4  milUon  FBenet  Corp.  sys-  ties. 

While  electronic  imag-  an  analysis  of  some  600  imaging  ap-  tem  in  March  1989  to  in^rove  man-  Significantly,  HiB  still  wants  an  im- 
tng  does  generally  pbcations.  According  to  Nolan  Nor-  agementofcommercirififags.  aging  system.  With  the  ri^  system 

produce  the  benefits  ton's  count,  17.3%  of  the  pilots  had  "Our  contract  was  for  an  integrat-  in  place,  he  says,  the  10- to  14-day 

proponents  claim,  positive  momentum.  2.1%  had  nega-  ed  computing  and  imaging  system  turnaround  time  of  the  existing 

not  every  installatioa  proceeds  with-  tive  momentum  and  80.6%  bad  no  ...  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  crux  of  batch-enCrysy8tefflcouklbecutto48 

out  bumps  or  stalls.  And.  in  a  very  momentum.  the  problem,"  says  Assistant  Secre-  hours. 

small  number  of  instances,  frustrated  Scott  McCready.  director  of  in^  taiy  of  StateJenyHiU,  who  believes  The  secretary  of  state's  office  has 

users  have  returned  to  their  prei-  age  systems  at  International  Data  Fileoet  did  not  have  a  sufficwntly  completed  a  new  imaging  feasibility 
roaging  ways  of  handling  paper.  Corp.  in  Framin^iam.  Mass.,  and  a  powerful  server  to  support  his  appii-  study.  This  time,  however,  it  wfll 

Much  more  common  than  outri^t  prindpaiatAvante  Technology,  Inc.,  cation  at  the  time.  specify  that  proposals  must  mckide 

foihires,  however,  are  imaging  "pi-  believes  that  the  whole  idea  of  pilocs  Hill  explains  that  the  system,  with  plans  for  links  with  the  existing  mam- 
lots' 'that  go  nowhere.  is  flawed.  "Pilots  show  people  are  its  one  server  and  29  workstations,  frame  datriiase.  "We  want  to  look  at 

The  problem  of  pilot  prefect  lag  is  wasting  money  and  should  be  fired."  went  into  production  on  April  5.  imaging  as  a  peripberal  part  of  the 
documented  in  Nolan  Norton  Insti-  hesays.  1989,  but  "we  were  never  able  to  systemforfili^andretrieTalafdoc- 

tute's  recently  published  "2od  White  For  an  imaging  project  to  work,  be  process  a  day's  work  in  a  day. 'The  uments,  rather  than  as  a  atand- 
I^per  on  Imaging.”  which  includes  advises,  a  company  must  commit  to  best  we  were  able  to  do  was  30%  of  Continwtdon  page  90 
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WImi  fit  awtody? 

Camtinmifr9mpat$89 

Tedmologies,  a  divisiaQ^ctf  DMR 
Group.  Inc  in  WeOesley.  Mass., 
ptaces  capadtjr  planning  high  on 
the  ist  (rf  reasons  for  IS  involve- 
ment  with  any  imaging  project. 
Soomone  technically  knowfege- 
atile  has  to  stay  ontopofin- 
creases  in  vohane  that  cbold  tax 
existing  congnunications  sys¬ 


tems  beyond  their  capabilities. 
“The  pcitentia]  strain  on  a  net¬ 
work  could  be  critical.”  be  says. 

Acconhng  to  Novinger.  even 
listen  the  IS  department  is  not 
responsible  for  the  way  an  imag¬ 
ing  system  is  used,  the  user  de¬ 
partment  rebes  on  IS  for  sue- 
cesrfol  planning  and  inifrieinen- 
tation.  if  IS  can  accept  the  role 
of  consultant,  the  d^tartments 
should  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  am¬ 


icable  balance  of  responsibility 
between  them. 

At  American  Airlines,  Jayne 
Kfetz,  the  AAdvantage  customer 
service  department's  system  ad- 
mnustratOT.  works  closely  with  a 
technical  support  engineer  as¬ 
signed  to  tlM  department  frexn 
its  IS  support  group.  She  handles 
day-to-day  proUems  such  as 
what  to  do  tf  the  images  aren’t 
dear  or  if  respmtse  time  is  slow. 


The  support  engineer  takes  care 
cA  problems  involving  software 
programming.  Together,  they 
coordinate  communication 
tween  the  user  department  and 
ISfor  planning  purpo^. 

Metz  sees  IS  playing  a  great¬ 
er  role  as  more  technologies  are 
integrated  into  the  imaging  sys¬ 
tem.  “We  hope  to  add  bar-code 
and  fax  capacities  by  the  first 
quarter  (rf  1991,”  she  says.  “We 


Tlie  Language  Of  Business  Is  Clipper. 
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can’t  do  it  without  our  SCS  staff 
to  help  plan  and  impfonient.” 

At  Hmiston  Li^i^  and 
power’s  Nudear  Division.  IS  is 
involved  in  loddng  into  advanced 
capabilities  such  as  linking  the 
imaging  system  to  oxnputer- 
aided  design  systems  or  using  it 
to  replace  dir^-access  storage 
devices  as  a  storage  device. 

The  imaging  system  is  run  by 
records  management,  the  same 
department  that  was  responsible 
for  archiving  records  before  the 
inwging  system  arrived.  IS  be¬ 
comes  involved  if  there  are  tech¬ 
nical  issues  to  be  addressed,  such 
as  adding  a  new  workstation  to 
the  local-area  networic  or  up¬ 
grading  software. 

There  is  also  another  player 
with  some  say  about  bow  the 
system  is  used,  notes  Julie  Le- 
Btenc,  manager  of  systems  de¬ 
velopment.  That  extra  presence 
is  tlM  government,  which  dic¬ 
tates,  through  fedoal  and  state 
regulations,  what  must  be  docu¬ 
mented  and  how  kmg  some  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  retained. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  the 
scanner  is  located  in  the  mao 
room,  the  data  center  or  the 
busixk^  unit,  and  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  to  adnefa  department  the  op¬ 
erates  a^nrts.  What  matters, 
Sullivan  says,  is  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  work  together 
from  the  outset  to  determine 
bow  to  fit  the  imaging  system  to 
the  company’s  business  require- 
mrats.  • 


ffeiid  i*  a  free-lioce  writer  based  in 
Franm^am,  Mass. 


Somo  turn  bock 
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alone,  integrated  ai^soach,”  be 
says.  FUeoet  wiD  not  be  preclud¬ 
ed  from  bidding,  he  adds. 

If  FDenet  lost  a  round  in  Cali- 
fesTua,  it  wm  one  in  Garden  City, 
NJ.,  adiere  Avis  Rent-a-Cv 
System,  Inc.  encountered  prob¬ 
lem  whh  ifo  first  imaging  ven- 
dM^. 

’The  osnpany,  vrfuch  is  now 
testing  a  FBe^  aj^dication, 
originally  contracted  with  IBM 
busmess  partner  Image  Business 
Systems  (IBS)  in  New  York  for  a 
system  to  process  insurance 
claims  against  drivers  who  dam¬ 
age  Avis  vddcles.  The  proUem, 
according  to  Steve  Adams,  Avis’ 
vice-(vesident  of  data  process¬ 
ing  services,  was  that  the  core 
system  was  ftMtbcoming,  but  the 
application  software  was  not. 
IK,  be  says,  “could  not  own  up 
to  developing  software  [for  tl^ 
appikatknj.” 

Terms  such  as  success  and 
failure  can  also  have  different 
meaning*,  depending  on  who  is 
making  the  judgment.  Forexam- 
ple,  is  a  that  takes  four  or 

five  minutes  to  locate  a  form 
from  an  optical  disc  jukebox  a 
faihiF^  “We’d  classify  some¬ 
thing  that  dow  a  disaster,’' 
McCready  says.“but  the  users 
mi^tnot.”* 
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TECHNOLOGY 

SUMMIT 


Businessland  is  gathering  the  best  minds  of  the  industry  to  discuss  ttie  most  iHiessing  issues  of  the 
day— namely,  downsizing  corporate  systems,  client/server  computing  and  the  outsourcing  issue. 

And  you’re  invited  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  experts. 

Our  International  Technology  Summit  will  be  held  on  December  5-7, 1990,  at  the  INFORUM  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  USA  Call  1-800-328-8383  for  a  conference  brochure  and  registration  , 
information.  It  will  be  the  most  profitable  three  days  you’ve  ever  spent 
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P-a  -  COMPAPEX. 

■ . '  'ie-;rj  •')  cr.'O'  :)ii  your  ludgeroents  blue. 

■■  -ur;  , Qu  rriore  'lexibility  and  the  freedom 

to  '’'d-.e  -.OLi'  own  decisions 
sE'  s  tne  aoiiit,  to  see  ai'  the  angles.  By  matching 
f'u  seen  but  oerhaps  offering  a  smaller  footprint. 

V  .idC'ussnra  ,  our  computer  productivity  via  the 
c-'iorrr’j'S  'Other  than  boosting  CPU. 

E  ■  "'.y .  oe  simp.y  nav  mg  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  size  of  the  pocket. 

RED  STANDS  OUT 
FROM  THE  CROWD. 

So  if  you  are  worried  at  being  baulked  by  the  blue,  go  for 
the  Red.  With  the  backing  of  BASF  and  Siemens. 

It's  one  of  the  strongest  colors  m  computing. 

COtvIPAREX  Informationssysteme  GmbH 
Gottiieb-Daimier-Str.  10 
D-6800  Mannheim  1.  Germany 
Phone  0049-621  -4009-0.  FAX  0049-621-4009-744 

COMPAREX:  The  Intelligent  Solution. 
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U.$.  Sprint’s  Sttxmon  s^s  imaging  increased  efficiency  and  allowed 
service  centers  to  be  consolidated 


Popwr 

Continued  from  page  81 
improvement. 

USAA  is  planning  to  add  the 
technology  to  its  property  and 
casualty  claims  operation  some¬ 
time  in  1992.  Thai  Image  Plus 
system,  Ptesums  says.  wiD  sup¬ 
port  3,000  to  4,500  users  and  in¬ 
clude  color  photos  and  the  digiti¬ 
zation  of  telephone 
conversations  to  speed  at^  im¬ 
prove  customer  service. 

Although  neither  invest¬ 
ments  nor  paybacks  are  always 
as  dramatic  as  those  at  Sprint 
and  USAA.  most  companies  that 
have  installed  imaging  systems 
have  based  their  purchases  on 
paybacks  of  between  one  and 
three  years. 

Those  are  fairly  average  pay¬ 
back  timeframes  no  matter  what 
scale  you  are  working  on,  says 
Mary  Rhodes,  a  senior  analyst  at 
New  Sdeikce  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Southport.  Conn.,  adding  that 
most  of  the  systems  in  place  to¬ 
day  are,  in  fact,  departmental  im¬ 
plementations  of  single-vendor 
offerings. 

Other  experienced  users  of 
imaging  systems,  such  as  Paul 
McKinnon,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Bank  of  New  England 
in  Boston,  say  companies  have  to 
be  realistic  about  payback  sched¬ 
ules  and  that  cost  justification  is 
not  atwa3rs  a  one-shot  deal.  “If 
you're  looking  for  an  immediate 
payback,  it  won’t  be  there,"  he 
says.  His  bank  installed  a  $1.3 
mWon  imaging  system  to  handle 
its  lockbox  (business 
deposits)  accounts  in 
1983  and  justified  the 
purchase  with  a  40- 
moath  payback  period. 

“We  to  cost  jus¬ 
tify  then  and  (have  done 
so]  several  times 
since."  McKinnon  says. 

Among  other  things,  he 
says,  rechecking  the 
numbers  helped  to  con¬ 
firm  that  the  bank’s  di¬ 
rection  on  imaging  was 
still  clear. 

There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  such 
caution  is  warranted. 

Most  of  the  companies 
interviewed  for  this  ar¬ 


ticle  say  they  needed  at  least 
some  outside  help  to  set  up  their 
systems,  which.  aln>ost  without 
exception,  incorporated  prod¬ 
ucts  from  a  number  of  vendors. 
Most  also  say  they  have  found  a 
lack  of  readily  available,  sophisti¬ 
cated  software. 

Room  to  grow 

Furthermore,  as  some  users  can 
attest  from  experience,  planning 
and  cost  justification  does  not  al¬ 
ways  guarantee  a  smooth  road  to 
success  with  an  imaging  system. 
Systems  have  to  be  ^ect^  with 
a  careful  eye  to  the  future,  t 

Gordon  Bloom,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  MIS  at  Roadway  Package 
System.  Inc.,  in  Pitt^Mirgh. 
knows  all  about  that.  The  imag¬ 
ing  system,  which  the  smaD- 
package  pickup  and  delivery 
company  installed  in  May  to  han¬ 
dle  service  documents,  such  as 
proof-of-delivery  records,  is  al¬ 
ready  having  trouble  ke^>ing  up 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  buaness. 

Bloom  will  not  say  whose  sys¬ 
tem  he  is  using  —  o^y  that  it  uti¬ 
lizes  personal  computers  as 
workstations  and  has  interfaces 
to  Roadway’s  mainframe.  He 
also  doesn't  want  to  talk  about 
how  much  the  company  paid. 
Bloom  is.  however,  willing  to  go 
on  the  record  with  an  optimistic 
prediction:  “The  system  will  pay 
for  itself  in  better  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  reduced  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  once  we  get  past  our 
current  problems." 

The  imaging  software,  writ¬ 


Compantfs  are  developing  their  own  imaging 
appltcations  rather  than  waiting /or  packaged 
products  to  kit  the  market 
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ten  ^wdScaily  for  Road¬ 
way's  app&catkma  by  a 
systems  integrator,  can 
work,  Bloom  says.  "It  is 
just  a  matter  of  under- 
standiog  the  tecbnriogy 
and  the  appbcatioo  and 
getting  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  in  to  handle  it." 

Neal  Steitzer,  senior 
project  manager  at  J.  C 
iWney  Life  Insurance,  a 
subakhaiy  d  J.  C.  f^nney 
Co.,  in  Plano,  Texas,is  also 
something  of  an  expert  on 
the  need  to  plan  for  groa^ 
in  imaging  systems.  He  in¬ 
stalled  a  FUenet  system 
with  20  workstatioos  in 
June  for  the  company's 
credit  insurance  line.  Pay¬ 
back  on  the  system,  whi^ 
is  tied  into  an  IBM  mainframe,  is 
expected  after  37  months. 

During  that  payback  period, 
Steitzer  says.  12  acUtiona] 
woikstatiotts  will  probably  be 
added  to  the  system.  And,  be 
adds,  as  business  volume  goes 
up.  so  will  Penney's  investment 
in  imaging. 

According  to  Steitzer.  the 
m^r  benefit  of  the  system  is 
cost  avcndaoce:  "As  we  tnaease 
our  business,  we  won't  have  to 
add  much  additkmal  staff." 

That,  be  explains,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  grown  from 
its  first  customer  in  1987 
to  1.2  million  customen  in 
1989. 

Avoiding  extra  staffing 
costs  was  also  a  large  part 
of  the  justi6caUon  for  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  imaging  system 
at  the  Secretary  ^  ^te's 
office  in  Delaware.  In  this 
case  the  object  was  to  min¬ 
imize  wo^er  ovolime. 

The  outlay  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  those  savings  turned 
out  to  be  hi^r  than  antic¬ 
ipated. 

The  snag  came  in  the 
initial  phase  of  imfdemp- 
tation  —  the  ctwiversion 
process.  C^verting  existing 
hies  to  the  imaging  system  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  half  the  final 
cost  of  the  $2.2  million  imaging 
system,  says  Jeff  Lewis,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  state  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  TTiecost  of  printing  micro- 
fUm  and  6cbe  reports  and  then 
scanning  some  3  milbon 
documents  back  into 
the  imaging  system  was 
$1  miOkm. 

Unfortunately,  it’s 
not  unconuiKm  for  oxn- 
panies  to  be  blindsided 
by  the  cost  and  labor  in- 
v^ved  in  document 
conversion. 

Tbe  reality  was  also 
a  lot  bigger  than  ex¬ 
pected  for  ftnnsyiva- 
nia  Ibwer  &  Light, 
which  installed  a  Fi- 
lenet  system  in  March 
to  manage  engineering 
diagrams  and  docu¬ 
ments  in  its  nuclear  re- 
oirds  departiDent.  “We 


were  hoping  we  could  load  the 
s^eip  with  backfiles  without 
addng  manpower,"  says  Debo¬ 
rah  DeV^,  coordinator,  mide¬ 
ar  records  systems  and  prooe- 
(hires.  "But  we  were  farcing  our 
people  to  work  twice  as  hard." 

Tbe  solution,  according  to 
DelUt,  was  to  add  a  second 
shift  for  the  scanning  operation. 

Hie  state  of  Dria- 
ware  didn't  do  its 
own  conversioo.  It 
hired  a  subamtrac- 
tor.  Alpha  Systems 
in  Huittington  Val¬ 
ley,  to  handle 
the  work. 

Despte  the  cost¬ 
ly  start,  projected 
savings  stiD  look 
good,  according  to 
Lewis.  Tbe  depart- 
mefit.  which  handles 
more  than  $200  mD- 
bon  in  corporatioo  fibngs  annual¬ 
ly  for  tbe  state,  hopes  to  save 
$100,000  per  year  in  employee 
overtime,  thanks  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  reports  the  system  can 
generate. 

“Every  moming  I  get  re¬ 
ports.  by  prkwity  item  and  by 
employee."  Lewis  says,  adding 
that  tto  infonnatioa  wiD  allow 


Imoging 
rwmoins,  for 
tho  most  port, 
o  rich  man's 
tochnology, 
although  it 
oppaors  to  ba 
changing 


tnbcal  reports  so  users  can  lo¬ 
cate  any  (ktcumenl  at  any  tone. 

"The  typical  qratem's  bfe- 
cyde  is  fira  years,"  Lohmann 
says,  but  be  expects  that  when 
the  system  is  in  place  at  tbe 
bank.  H  wiD  be  able  to  migrate 
toward  any  standards  that  are 
developed  in  imaging. 

Mi^boo  abOfty  is  also  very 
ifflpocant  to  Steve 
Qiattrocchi,  senior 
assistmit  treasurer 
at  Stone  ft  Webster 
Engineering  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  a  subsidiary  of 
Stone  ft  Webster. 
Inc.  The  system,  put 
in  place  for  SUne  ft 
Wdister  by  integra¬ 
tor  Data  Image  of 
Glastonbury,  Conn., 
links  optkaJ  imagittg 
systems  from  Data 
Image  and  Dicore 
IntematiCKial,  Inc.  with  tbe  com¬ 
pany's  IBM  3090  mainframe  and 
has  the  abibty  to  grow  with  fu¬ 
ture  appbcatioos.  be  sa^ 
According  to  Marcia  EUis.  a 
prindple  analyst  at  Stone  & 
Webster,  the  current  imaging 
system,  adiicb  went  on-line  earli¬ 
er  this  year,  udbaes  two  types  of 
optica]  technology.  One  is  the 


USAA's  PIgstfms  says  that  productivity  gains  due  to  imaging  were 
higher  than  originally  expected 


him  to  manage  his  department's 
workload  far  better.  The  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  staff  utibation  was 
a  big  factor  in  tbe  aUure  of  imag¬ 
ing  systems  for  Chemical  Bank  in 
New  York,  says  Finance  Vice- 
President  William  Lohmann. 
The  bank  made  a  modest  invest¬ 
ment  of  $200,000  to  $300,000 
in  Wang  imaging  hardware  and  a 
work-Aow-  manager  developed 
by  Computron  Technologies 
Corp.  in  Rutherftxd.  NJ.,  and 
Lohmann  saj^  he  expects  it  wiU 
likely  pay  for  itself  in  1 W  years. 

Beause  Chemica]  Bank  was 
already  using  Wang  Office  for 
electroQic  mail  and  word  pro¬ 
cessing  in  its  finance  divisioo.  it 
helped  bring  down  tbe  cost  of  im¬ 
aging,  Lohmann  says:  "I  had  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  1  would 
need  for  ima^g  in4iouse  al- 
readv."  Computron  Technd- 
ogies  Corp.  was  brou^  in  to  de¬ 
velop  the  imaging  work-flow 
manager  and  developed  the  in¬ 
put  and  routing  screens  and  sta- 


more  traditkiaal  imaging  system 
used  for  scanning  and  sttving  pa¬ 
per.  “But  we  also  have  an  optical 
system  for  storage  of  computer 
output  ^data  that  is  taken  from 
reports  and  stored  directly  onto 
optical,"  she  says.  The  benefit  of 
this.  ^  says,  is  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  put  into  tbe  sys¬ 
tem  without  ever  having  to  be 
put  in  paper  form. 

In  the  future,  what  Quat- 
trocchi  has  in  mind  is  electronic 
image  retrieval  from  remote  ter¬ 
minals,  “That  wfli  require  differ¬ 
ent  hardware  at  the  other  end  — 
it  won't  be  just  a  mainframe  ter- 
minai  at  the  other  end.  it  wOl  be  a 
personal  computer-type  termi¬ 
nal  tied  to  the  mainframe  with 
special  software." 

That  kind  of  prior  planning  is 
always  a  good  idea,  but  it  is  par- 
ticulaily  so  for  imaging  systems, 
which  are  not  a  fast  build.  In 
most  instances,  it  lakes  at  least  a 
year  to  bring  a  fuD-ecaJe  onaging 
plantofnatioD.  • 
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Image  processing  isby  no 
meansaV.S,orevenaNor6i 
American  phenomenon.  UK 
and  Western  European  com- 
panics  are  using  the  technol¬ 
ogy  aggressively.  In  Asia,  Ja¬ 
pan  is  very  heavily  invested, 
although  observers  say  most 
systems  there  are  ^ry  basic. 

Below  are  a  few  glimpses 
into  other  parts  of  the  imag¬ 
ing-developed  world. 


FufHp  toy*  a  magazine  artide  ted  Aim  to  tite  supplier  of  a  system  to  man¬ 
age  2  million  customer  records  at  Japan  Telecom 


Jpcfcffy  dub*!  Ul  says  imaging  brings  tabor 
savings,  reduced  storage  and  peace  of  mind 

TIm  Royol  Hong  Kong 
JockoyOub 

by  STEFANIE  MCCANN 

Tbere'sno guarantee  that  your  horse 
will  win.  but  who)  you  a  bet  at 
the  Royal  Hong  Koog  Jockey  Club 
these  days,  you  can  be  assured  of 
speed,  accuracy  and  security. 

This  ebte  dub.  one  of  Hong 
Kong’s  largest  employers,  handles 
$5.4  bilboR  in  bets  each  year,  using 
Wang's  Integrated  bna^  System 
(WHS),  based  on  a  Wang  7010  mkro' 
s  processor. 

J  The  system,  installed  in  1988,  is 

=  used  prirnarily  for  signature  verifica* 

I  tion  and  bet  tracking. 

i  The  Jockey  Qub  used  to  rdy  on 

i  record  cards,  which  were  stored  in 
i  large  mechainical-assisted  file  cabi> 


nets.  “By  pladng  these  cards  into  an 
imaging  system,  we  no  longer  have 
the  probto  of  misfiled  cards,  dam¬ 
aged  cards  or  space  problems,"  says 
Daniel  Lai,  information  systems  op* 
eratkns  manager. 

Installing  the  Wang  system  cost 
the  dub  $600,000,  and  Lai  says  it  has 
paid  for  itself  in  labor  savings,  re¬ 
duced  storage  and  security.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  better  served  because  fewer 
people  “have  access  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  when  retrieving  signa¬ 
tures."  be  says. 

The  most  difficult  implernen- 
tatxn  problem  the  dub  encoun¬ 
tered  was  the  conversion  of 
500,000  card  file  accounts  to  im¬ 
age  files.  Now.  however,  all  dub 
staffers  have  to  do  is  press  a  but¬ 
ton  to  come  up  with  signature 
cards  and  customer  information. 

In  the  future,  the  club  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  integrate  imaging  with 
data  processing  so  that  other  re¬ 
cords,  such  as  payroll  and  per¬ 
sonnel  files,  can  be  st<wed  or  re¬ 
trieved  with  equal  ease. 

a'utOumputtrmeridt&oeul 


Jopcwi  Tolwcom  Co, 

by  YASUKO  YOSHIMI 

Deregulation  of  the  telecom- 
fflunicatims  industry  in  Japan 
five  years  ago  has  thought  about 
fierce  competition  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers  there.  To  survive,  long- 
dtstance  carriers  need  to  be  able 
to  manage  massive  swelling  in 
custmner  records.  That's  why  Japan 
Teleoxn  Co.  turned  to  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  18  months  ago 
for  a  system  that  helps  it  to 
manage  2  million  accounts. 

Yuairu  Fu^,  manager  of 
the  information  systems  group 
at  Japan  Telecom,  read  about 
Meji  Insurance  Co.’s  use  of  the 
Ko^  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (KIMS)  imaging 
system  in  a  Japanese  communi¬ 
cations  magazine  and  knew  it 
was  what  be  needed. 

The  need  to  rei^ace  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  hard-copy  files 
had  be^  clear  (ot  some  time, 

Fujita  says,  but  he  was  unsure 
vdiether  to  purchase  a  system 
based  on  microfilm  or  optical 
disc.  Reading  about  KIMS 


made  the  choice  easier:  Because  the 
system  works  with  optical  disc  or  rai- 
crcffilm,  Fujita  was  able  to  choose  mi¬ 
crofilm  without  closing  his  options. 

Japan  Telecom  purchas^  KIMS 
in  May  1989  for  $1.74  million; 
$357.(>00  was  for  the  software  li¬ 
cense  alone.  Its  components  include 
Kodak's  Film  library  and  reUievaiy 
reviewing  terminal,  a  RlM-2()()0  mi- 
crofilmer,  two  NEC  PC-9801  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Microvax  3900  mini¬ 
computer  equipped  with  a  magnetic 
disk  drive,  six  Vaxstation  3100  image 
workstations  and  four  laser  printers, 
each  connected  to  four  MS-3300 
controllers. 

ITie  system  went  on-line  in  July 
1989  and  is  networked  via  Ethernet 
across  three  floors.  Two  particularly 
noteworthy  features,  according  to 
Fujita,  are  the  system's  ability  to 
work  with  Japanese  kanji  and  its  use 
of  bar  coding  for  data  entry. 

The  time  savings  are  significant, 
Fujita  says:  The  microfilmer  can  read 
200  bar-coded  ap(^cation  forms  per 
minute  and  produce  100  micro^ 
duplicates  —  a  process  that  manually 
takes  at  least  one  minute  per  appbca- 
tion.  Before  the  system  was  installed, 
otstomer  service  personnel  needed 
10  to  20  minutes  to  find  hard  copies 
of  check  account  information;  now  it 
takes  60  secorxb  to  retrieve  informa¬ 
tion  on-screen. 

Next  March.  Japan  Telecom  will 
launch  a  self-developed  electTonic 
mail  systrai  that  will  allow  remote  of¬ 
fices  to  access  the  main  database. 


Totol-CFF  (Froncw) 

by  RAYMOND  BOULT 

The  days  when  oil  exploration  teams 
could  plant  pipes  m  the  ground  and 
watdi  oil  bubble  out  are  long  gone. 
Today,  oil  companies  expend  much 
^ort  analyzing  geophyskal  data  to 
help  locate  pools  of  oil,  winch  are 
more  and  more  frequently  found  in 
remote  locatioos. 

At  I^ris-Jiased  oil  company  Total- 
CFP,  the  process  has  not  been  as 
ponderous  as  it  could  be;  The  firm 
uses  a  customized  imag^  system  to 
help  process  and  d^itize  the  geo- 
physi^  data  collected  through  satel¬ 
lite  photographs.  That  data  is  in  turn 
used  to  enhance  ezpkvatioD  maps. 

The  system,  dubbed  Ideals,  was 
created  for  Total-CFP  by  Inter^ph 
and  was  installed  in  1985.  It  utilizes  a 
DEC  VAX  785  host,  suf^torting  five 
Intergraj^  workstations.  Its  borne  at 
the  oQ  company  is  the  topography 
and  cartography  department,  which 
produces  documents  and  maps  relat¬ 
ing  to  petnrieum  exploration. 

Th^e  are  three  stages  to  Total's 
image  preparatwm  procedure:  Radio¬ 
metric  processing,  which  allows  sta- 
telbte  image  enhancement  on  a  pixel- 
by-pixel  basis;  geometric  rectifica¬ 
tion  which  allows  the  three-dimen- 
sional  ^ect  of  the  image  to  be  fit  to  a 
2-D  map;  and  multiple  image  compo¬ 
sition  by  means  of  mosaic  techniques 
and  image-based  management. 

Each  image  is  stored  in  a  raster 
file4n  the  image  database.  The  mosa¬ 
ic  technique  consists  of  extracting 
and  merging  image  subsets  from 
each  file  to  create  a  composite  image 
that  can  be  used  as  map  background. 

'The  time  invirived  in  processing 
this  much  complex  data  can  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Total,  however,  has  found 
a  shortcut  usidg  image-based  man¬ 
agement  “We  prepare  several  im¬ 
ages  of  reasonable  size,  which  are 
fn’erectified  to  cover  the  whole  area 
of  interest,"  says  topography  en^ 
neer  Jean-Francois  Dervieux.  “Each 
time  a  map  »  requested,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  caffing  back  the  pieces  in¬ 
volved  and  merging  them  together  to 
produce  the  final  document.  “ 

The  system’s  benefits  en<x>mpa8s 
various  i^ses  of  exploratkm,  indud- 
ing  assessment  of  possible  driUing 
sites  prior  to  bidding  logistics  evalua¬ 
tion  and  selection  of  drilling  method. 


Yoshimi  is  a  Tokyo-based  (ree-taoce  writer. 


Boult  coven  Ewopeao  business  aad  tedmot- 
oQT  issues  troiB  Ruis. 


Japan  note  daim  a  wmmandingskan  of  iaiqgr  system  iart  meet  orders  wilt 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS 


by  GREGORY  VAN  BUREN 


Evaluating  document  imaging 
systems  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  find  the  best  restaurant  in 
l^ris.  There  are  so  many  choices, 
and  so  much  depends  on  what  you  are  kx>k' 
ing  for  in  a  meal,  or  a  system. 

Imaging  systems  can  be  used  for  a  yariety 
of  purposes.  To  begin  with,  there  are  four 
pivotal  api^cations,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  potential  users  in  any  industry.  These  are: 
•  Storage  and  retrieval,  which  is  a  basic  func¬ 
tion  in  all  imaging  systems. 

•  Work-flow  automation,  which  promises 
enormous  rewards  but  requires  extra  e^ort 
to  accomplish. 

•  Full-text  retrieval,  a  special  <^tion  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  select  prospects. 

•  Office  automation  af^cations,  which 
integrate  imaging  into  broad  informa¬ 
tion  processing  schemes. 

Document  storage  and  retrieval  is  a 
primary  imaging  abdication.  In  its  most 
rudimnitary  form,  digital  image  storage 
and  retrie>^  replaces  paper-  or  film- 
based  systems.  Such  applications  offer 
an  inexpensive,  compact  way  to  archive 
information  and  provide  fast  access  to  it. 
Increased  accuracy  in  fetching  records 
isaitotherben^U 

Storage  and  retrieval  configurations 
run  the  gamut  from  stand-alone  person¬ 
al  computers  accessing  thousands  of  im¬ 
ages  to  bost-based  systems  accessing 
rnillions.  All  imaging  vendors  provide 
basic  store-and-retrieve  functions.  The 
most  important  variable  to  investigate  is 
speed,  according  to  users  vdio  have 
b^  through  the  selection  process.  Sig¬ 
nificant  differences  also  exist  in  the 


First  the  goal, 
then  the  gear 


amount  of  Oexitnlity  allowed  by  various  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  allow  you  to  change  fields  and  set 
up  your  own  bocesses  for  accessing  images. 
Others  set  up  these  processes  in  advance, 
making  alteratkm  more  difficult 

Some  vendors  are  very  particularly  ori¬ 
ented  toward  storage  apf^catioos.  These 
are  usually  firms  with  heritages  in  paper  and 
film  records  management  such  as  Tab  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  and  Bell  &  HoweQ  Co.  llie  main 
cluster  of  customers  for  these  vendors  woukl 
be  companies  trying  to  solve  acute  record 
managemeitt  probtems. 

Work-flow  applications  enhance  basic  im¬ 


aging  systems  by  facilitating  control 
over  work  processes.  Beyood  storing 
and  retrieving  images,  work-flow 
software  automates  the  flow  of  docu¬ 
ments  from  ooe  processing  step  to 
the  next,  typically  ehminating  many 
processing  stages  and  streamlining  others. 

The  leading  vendor  of  work  process  appli- 
catioos  has  been  Rfenet  Carp.,  developer  of 
a  high-levd  language  for  this  purpose  called 
Woricflo.  A  number  of  other  vendm  provide 
good  building  blocks,  but  these  are  usuaDy 
generaHaupose  to(^  adapted  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  w(^  process  automa¬ 
tion  appbcatioos.  This  is  a  rapid¬ 
ly  devirioping  area,  however,  and 
many  vemlors  are  learning  les¬ 
sons  from  FUenet’s  success.  A 
good  example  of  how  far  the  idea 
has  ^ead  is  Vlewstar  Corp.,  a 
vendor  working  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  levd,  which 
promotes  the  work  process 
automatioo  capabilities  of 
its  imaging  software  for 
networked  PCs. 

FuU-text  retrieval  is  a 
burgeoniag  image  appfica- 
tioQ.  The  chief  advamage  of  full-text  re¬ 
trieval  is  thst  a  user  can  locate  docu¬ 
ments  based  on  any  word  rather  than 
relying  solely  on  key  words  m  an  index. 

Furthennore,  some  installations  that 
didn’t  initially  incorporate  fuD-text  capa¬ 
bility  are  adcfing  it  now,  as  price/perfor- 
naance  improvements  in  components 
make  the  economics  more  corroding. 

Micro  Dynamics  LhL  has  been  a 
prominent  vendor  of  imaging  systems 
that  include  text  search  capabilities.  Be¬ 
tween  one-fifth  and  octe-quarter  of  imag¬ 
ing  system  vendors  now  offer  fuU-text 
Omttntudonpage96 
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capability.  This  is  a  recent  development, 
however,  and  often  accomplished  throu^ 
alliances.  Several  ima^ng  vendors,  such 
as  Lsserdata,  are  DOW  enhancing  their  im¬ 
aging  systems  by  tinking  to  full-text  re¬ 
trieval  software,  such  as  Informatioo  Di- 
menston,  lnc.'s  Basts  Phis. 

Some  businesses  are  beginimg  to  view 
imaging  as  an  extensioo  of  office  automa¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  stand-akne  apfrfication. 
This  entails  treating  images  as  another 
data  type  that  is  combined  with  text,  ta¬ 
bles,  gr^ihics'aDd  sometimes  even  voice 
or  video. 

While  integrating  images  into  a  broad 
office  automation  architecture  is  compli¬ 


cated.  this  strategy  can  offer  significant 
efficiencies.  Among  other  things,  it  can 
eliminate  the  need  for  rethmdant  tnfonna- 
tkm  systems  components  —  one  set  for 
images  and  aiMither  for  other  kinds  of 
data.  Akbough  full  integration  d  imaging 
and  office  automation  is  not  yet  ccmunon. 
it  is  eiqiected  to  be  widespread  by  the 
year  2000. 

^ng  Laboratories,  [nc.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  are  pacesetters  in  the 
broad  field  of  vendors  moving  toward  in¬ 
tegrated  imaging.  In  1987.  Wang  intro¬ 
duced  its  WHS  system  —  based  on  exist¬ 
ing  data  processing  and  office  automation 
products  — >  its  VS  minicomputers.  I^ce 
database  and  Wang  Office. 

Wang  has  gone  on  to  announce  support 
for  a  broad  set  of  nonproprietary  systems. 


DEC’S  Decimage  strategy  adds  image  ca¬ 
pability  to  its  existing  platforms.  Dec- 
image  fits  into  the  company's  Compound 
Document  Architecture  and  is  also  com¬ 
patible  with  Decwindows  and  AU-ln-l 
software. 

Industry  opplicotions 

Imaging  requirements  can  also  vary  with 
the  business  needs  o(  particular  indus¬ 
tries.  Hiere  are  many  market  segments 
of  this  type  that  demand  their  own  spe- 
cialiaed  imaging  applications,  but  three  of 
the  key  ones  are  government,  financial 
services  and  engineering. 

Government  demand  for  imaging  is  di¬ 
verse  but  stems  largely  from  the  need  to 
provide  faster  access  to  information  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost.  An  imaging  sys- 


TheSOTTIONStation 

EnKrA^MxldCXlnt^rated  Applications 
On  A  Fiill-lijnction,  Fulk/]lor,  Entiyl^ 


«:  Ike  Strict  2000.  An  entry- 
lad  RISC  wxksoikm  with  highncolucn^ 
19-tKii  ful  cniorgraiihics. 

Easyoicam,  icao^i^  user 
nerkce.  Mdntoidcrcannec- 
iMy.  Nan  moBorycif  IStO 
(opmfaUe  to  64ffi).  And  a 
20QMBiaKinri(lsk.Anapai 
UNK  pbtfann  tint  confcm 
10  al  industiy  standards.  Idol 

far  rneedng  your  needs  in  ct^ _ 

ating  and  managing  technical  nfcniiafan. 

AttaNikle  natt  iMcgnMed  IsicfgRigk 
appaciliiM.Tegobejnidi)hereourcDin- 
peiiiors  Slop  -  widi  induettyieading  iniegration 
across  the  broadest  portfaiio  of  technical  appli¬ 


cations.  Add  to  this,  support  far  a  full  range  of 
industty-standard  thiniparty  software.  Providir^ 
oter  900  technical  applications 

ataibble  far  immed^  ddivery. 
« —  -  »  «  «  « 

oViMMC  MW:  worawioc 

Mhlloin.  As  the  #1  supplier 
ofCAIVCAtiCAE  in  North 
Anetica,  Insergraph  is  a  fortune 
500  corporation  supplying  sob- 
dons  woridwide  far  mote  than 
mo  decades.  The  Series  2000  is 
being  manufacttited  in  die  Ui.  and  Europe  ttow 
far  itiunediaK  availabiiily.  Ev  nKte  infannadoti 
and  a  demoostration,  call  800026-351 5. 
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tern  that  will  deliver  birth  certificates  to 
the  puhbc  in  15  minutes,  rather  than  two 
to  three  hours,  is  represeotative  of  such 
need. 

Almost  all  imaging  vendors  aim  to  sell 
government  applications.  Systems  inte¬ 
grators  sud)  as  Advanced  Techndogy, 
Inc.  and  EDS  are  especially  significant 
suppliers  to  governing  agencies. 

Financial  services  firms,  inchidtng 
banks  and  insurers,  have  been  leading 
adopters  of  imaging  technology.  Some 
firms  are  using  imaging  as  a  competitive 
weapon.  For  examine.  Bankers  Trust  has 
found  that  demonstrating  the  capabilities 
of  its  imaging  system  to  pro^Rective  cus¬ 
tomers  helps  it  gamer  nx)rt{^ge  mist 
business.  More  typically,  financial  service 
firms  use  imaging  to  process  checks,  con¬ 
trol  retirement  plans  and  review  loan  ap¬ 
plications. 

Unisys  Corp.  is  one  of  the  many  suppli¬ 
ers  focusing  on  this  industry.  Citicorp  is 
an  examine  of  a  sophisticated  user  that 
has  becc^  an  ima^g  vendor  targeting 
its  own  turf. 

Amyriod  of  usos 

Engineering  imaging  applications  address 
demands  of  firms  in  aerospace,  the  auto¬ 
motive  industiy.  electronics,  information 
processing,  architecture,  construction, 
utilities  and  so  on.  To  satisfy  engmeemg 
customer  needs,  ima^g  ap{dications 
handle  large-size  drawings  as  well  as  re¬ 
lated  drawings  in  office  formats. 

For  technically  oriented  businesses, 
image  management  systems  support 
myriad  departmoits.  In  addition,  users  in 
core  user  departments  often  call  for  inter¬ 
faces  to  related  applications  such  as  tech¬ 
nical  flhtstratkm,  manufacturing  resource 
planning  and  sh^  floor  controls.  Conse¬ 
quently.  technical  support  requirements 
for  engineering  applirations  can  be  quite 
considerabte. 

Benefits  are  also  considerable.  One  en¬ 
gineering  ittstallatioo  using  imaging  actu¬ 
ally  cut  drawing  retrieval  time  from  three 
weeks  to  five  mmutes,  freed  up  manpow¬ 
er  and  saved  hundreds  of  ttousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  reducing  the  length  of  production 
tine  shutdowns. 

A  host  of  imaging  vendors  actively^ia'- 
sue  the  engineering  segment.  Some,  such 
as  Access  Corp.  and  Ali^iarel,  Inc.,  focus 
on  delivering  specialized  software  to  engi¬ 
neering  customers.  Others,  such  as  Inte¬ 
grated  Automation.  Inc.  and  ABB  Engi- 
neertng  Autixnation,  concentrate  their 
efforts  more  heavily  on  providing  integra¬ 
tion  services.  Meanwh^,  many  vendors 
that  offer  office-oriented  systems  also 
configure  special  solutions  for  engineer¬ 
ing  customers. 

In  addition  to  evaluating  system  possi¬ 
bilities  from  an  api^tion  standpoint, 
buyers  in  any  sector  mu.st  con^der  other 
technology  issues. 

Many  decide  first  on  a  corporate  strat¬ 
egy  for  relational  database  management 
and  then  select  an  imaging  system  that 
supports  their  choice.  Others  find  that 
graphical  user  interfaces  are  paramount 
and  locdc  for  applications  running  under 
Microsoft  Caip.’s  Windows  or  whatever 
environment  they  prefer.  Because  d  the 
importance  of  tailoring  systems,  support 
for  applications  developcn^  tools  su^  as 
applicatkms  framewoits  and  high-level 
work-flow  languages  can  also  be  criti¬ 
cal.  • 


Van  Burea  »  a  in  the  dectnncs,  infor- 

matioa  and  t*>w/wTnwimicatini>fc  syatema  tmt  cf  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  little,  bic.  in  CaoAridge,  Maas. 
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Document  processing  systems 


PC-BASED 

Adaptive  Infonnatioa  Systems 
Td.:  (800)67S>6976 
S>*steik)  (installed  base):  Adaptfile 
Systems  (5.000) 

Price:  Under  $40,000  ^ 
(stand>akiDe) 

Bell  ^  Howell  Document 
Management  Products  Co. 
(708)675-7600 
Image  Search  Phis  (160) 
$4«.0004- 


Cborus  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
(603)424-2900 
E)ocutrieve  1000, 1 100. 
1200(130+) 

$40,000.  $60,000.  $80,000 

Compulink  Management  Center 
(213)212-6820 
L3ser6cheLAN(9) 

$7,995 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
(800)445-6325 
KIMS  System  4000  (175) 
$45,0004200.000 


FUemark  Corp. 
(508)653-0513 

D.M.S.  (Document  Management 
System),  C.O.R.E.  (Computer  Output 
Retrieval  Environment) 

(12) 

$12,000  (DMS).  $10,000  (CORE) 
software  only 

Filenet  Corp. 
(714)966-3400 

System  1100,  Workflow  software  (366) 
Starts  at  under  $100,000 

Filequest 

(212)747-9140 

FUequest  Imaging  Software  (50+) 

$2,000  + 


THeir 

'  Family  of  Printers. 


Our 

Family  of  Printers. 


By  now,  you  \  c  probably 
heard  all  about  their  familv  of 
printers.  And,  after  reading 
all  the  spec  sheets  and  examining  all 
ihc  phoms,  you’re  still  looking 
for  a  little  more  in  the  way  of 
familv  vaiscs. 

What  wc  thought  you 
might  appreciate  is  jifit  one,  good, 
overall  picture  of  the  talents 
you'll  find  in  _  _ 
the  LaserPro  ^ 

famth'.  There 
on  the  right... 

IS  the  daddy  of  'em  all,  the  I.aserPr<i 
i.r  90/22.  Call  him  Mr.  VersatHe  — 
unh  on-board  KXrRK5S’ 

<  Command  Language  that  lets  you 
alternate  bctuccn  routine  word 
processing,  forms,  spreadsheets,  bar 


codes,  and  c\cn  “B-si/c" 
HPGI.(;.\D/(;AH  applications  with 
just  a  few  keystrokes. 

So  wonder  one  of  our 
happiest  users  is  a  machine  parts 


manufacturer  in  the 
Midwest  — with  its  engineering 
department,  accounting  otFicc. 
order  desk,  and  shipping  area  all 
sers  cd  by  a  single  I.ascrPro  printer. 
Talk  about  wearing  a  lor  of  hats. 
.-\nd  having  each  one  of  them  fit. 


.  Hven  junior,  the  I.PVO/8 
on  the  left,  has  inherited  most  of 
those  capabilities.  Plus,  there’s 
another  advantage  that  runs  in  the 
family:  separate  drum  toner 
cartridges  that  make  for  easy  no¬ 
mess  replacement  of  consumables 
and  simpler  les.s  expensive 
maintenance. 

Finally,  let's  hear  it  for  that 
'good,  old-fashioned  work  ethic. 
Fast  output  and  long,  heavy  duty 
cycles  have  helped  the  I.aserPros 
stay  well  ahead  of  the  Joneses. 

Or  any  of  those  other  families  that 
happen  to  come  to  mind. 

There  it  is  just  to  the  left: 
Our  favonte  group  shot  from  the 
I>ascrPro  family  album. 

Beautiful,  aren't  they? 


Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

(800)  752-0900 

Advanced  Image  Management  Systems 
(12+) 

$40.000-$400.000  (20  user) 

Image  Buaineaa  Syatema 
(212)758-1160 
Imagesystem  (NP) 

$200,000 

Imara  Research  Corp. 

(416)  581-1740.  (703)  516-4422 
Imara  1.1  (100+) 

$695  (stand-alone),  $2,995  (two-user), 
$39,995  (100-user) 

Imnet  Corp. 
(201)882-2777 

Image  Managem^  Systems,  Software 
(45) 

$250,000 


Laserdata,  Inc. 
(508)6494600 
La^rview  (1 ,000 + ) 
$45.0004220.000+ 

Metafile  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
(507)  286-9232,  (800)  638-2445 
Metaview  (225) 

$3,400 


Micro  Dynamics  Ltd. 
(301)589-6300 
Micro  Dynamics  Mars  (135) 
$70,000+ 


Minolta  .Corp.,  Document  Imaging 
Systems  Division 
(201)6254000 
MI^MS  1000 
(18  end-user,  44  dealer) 
$35,000+ 


Optika  Imaging  Systems.  Inc. 
(805)  520-9060 
Image  Filer  (52) 
$32.000-$80.000  (4-user) 


TAB  Products  Co. 
(415)852-2400 
Laser  Optic  Filing  System 
Series  2000. 2000SD/2000LD/2000 
EXS(300+) 
$50.000-$400.000 


Viewstar  Corp. 
(415)841-8565 
.  Viewstar(40+) 
$50,000-$75,000  (system  software). 
$1.000-$2,500  (per  user) 


Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
(508)459-5000 
Open/Image  Windows  (500 + ) 
$495  per  user  (Cabinet  application), 
$ 1 .600  (Image  Devek^ment  Toolkit) 


MIDRANGE/MAINFRAME- 

BASED 


ABB  Engineering  Automation 
(415)7484700 
Re:Sohition  (NP) 
$400,000+ 


\tc  uar  ueu’  phutfrsat  t  u$Hiicx/fail  '90,  Hooth  -fOU. 


(Hti.v  -Vul.niulion  S««kn 

Noil  iM' 


0  Bjmo  Cjiiyim 


Access  Corp. 
(513)782-8625 
TDMS,  EDICS(13) 
$400,000+  (TDMS).  $155,000+ 
(EDICS  witb  Electronic  change  amtrol) 
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Alpliarel,  lac. 

(805)482-9815 

TDMS(20) 

$20.0004250.000 

ATAT  Coaqwter  Systems 
(800)247-1212 
Rhapsody  Cbent  (NP) 

$7.2$5 

Ball  HN  Informstkwi  Systems,  lac. 
(508)294-6000 
Image  Works  (8) 
$459,000+ 

Cimace  Corp. 

(313)761-6550 
Image  Master  (15) 


Price  varies 


COM  Squared  Systems,  Inc. 
(612)452-9522 
Unisearch  Imaging  Systems. 
COM^  Alternative  Systems 
(700+) 

$25,000-$500.000 

Digital  Equipment  Cmp. 
(508)493-5111 
DEC  Image  Application 
Services  Toolkit.  Scm  Software. 
Storage  Mana^  (NP) 
Price  varies 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

(800)44&6325 


KIMS  System  5000  (35) 
$160,000+ 

PUenet  Corp. 
(714)966-3400 
1500, 3100, 3500  systems  and 
Workflow  s(^ware  (366) 
the  1500  system  starts 
at$180,000+; 
the  3100  at$175,000+; 
the  3500  at  $360,000 
(not  including  software) 

Formtek,  Inc.,  a  Lockheed  Co. 

(412)  937-4900,  (800)  367-6835 
Engineering  Document  Management 
System  (50) 

IVice  varies 


Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
(800)752-0900 

Advanced  Image  Management  Systems 
(12+) 

$40,000-$400,000  (20  user) 

IBM 

(914)288-3263 

SAA  Imagephts  Workfolder  Application 
Facility/400  Veraoo  2  (100+) 
$lS;420-$42.430 

Imagei^  Folder  ^qrfication  Facility 
MVS/ESA  Version  2,  SAA  Imagei^ 
Object  I^stnlMtion  Manager  MVS/ESA 
Version  2  (100+) 

$23.270-$164,650,  $23,850-$168.780 


IMIXCorp. 
(703)968-0067 
BIAS  2000,  Supervision  (12+) 
$49,000+ 

NCR  Corp. 
(513)445-5000 
7731  B^sonal  Image  Processor 
(availaUe  first  quarter  1991) 

$5,000-$10.000  , 

Optigraphica  Corp. 
(619)292-6060 

Optigraphi^  DAC  System-Document 
Automation  Capture,  Control  & 
(Aversion  (200) 
$150.000-$500.000 

Plexus  Software,  Inc. 
(408)982-4800 

XDP,  nexus  Extended  Data  Processing 
(100+) 

$15,000+ 


Recognitum  Equipment,  Inc. 
(214)  579-6000,  (800)  473-4464 
Image  now,  XDC,  XDP  software  (NP) 
Price  varies 


Sigma  Imaging  Systems,  Inc. 
(212)878-4800 
Omni  Desk  (NP) 
$150,000  (for  pUot  system) 

Tandem  Corp./Teknekron 
(415)  540-1110 

Integrated  Document  Proces^g 
System  (NP) 
$500,000+ 


$  OBJKT  WMUt  JHI 3-II  Itfl,  SM  fMKBCO. 

Win  are  moie  md  more  Mnan  companies  embracing 
14^  technok^)  ’  Because  the>  svant  lo  get  an  edge  on  the 
compeiiiKxi. 

Object  W)rid  Mill  bring  together  users  and  verulors  of 
object-orieniedtechnolog)  for  five  irHensiseda>>of  seminars, 
conferences,  and  exhibits. 

For  the  first  time.  MIS 
managers,  strategists,  sofiuare 
deseinpers.  and  hardMare  man¬ 
ufacturers  M  ill  gather  in  one 
location  in  exchange  ideas. 


nn  MIf  ■  OMa  NOU,  JMK  ^7,  SAN  nUMOSCO. 

tm«c  inkimwiun.  pIrM  call  iMIOi  225-IMh  or  compIcK  this  coupon  anJ  mail 
gfc*  Or>|iSii  McirU.  c  0  Wvlil  E\po  Gxp  .III  Speen  Street.  RO  Bos9l07 
Frafnm^tum.  MA 'HTTH-SIOT.  C»'i  »ait'RrpK  b>  Fax  i5(W)  872-8217 

TB.rmimerrNWdineUiibitiiKaiOI>jeaMr<r1J  Please  NendihedeuilN 
l&rmimercMcdinaneniin^OttjcciMbrU  Plea^Mtndfneinliimutuin 


sh^  technoi(^y.  and  tackle  issues  of  importance. 

Discover  why  companies  with  a  track  record  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  implementing  new  technologies  have  placed  their  bets 
on  object  technology 

(}el  a  jump  on  the  competition.  Complete  the  coupon 
below  for  information  on  attending  or  exhibiting  at  Object 
Wbrld.  June.^-7. 1991.  ai 


the  f^irmonl  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

It*s  the  first  show  of 
force  in  object 
technology.  C~~*  » 


OBJEa 


WORLD 


3M  Co.,  Office  Document  Systems 
Division 
(612)733-9534 
DMSIOOO,  2000.3000. 

5000  (NP) 
$25.000-$65.000 


Unisys  Corp. 
(313)972-7848 
Image  Item  Processing  System, 
Image  Oieck  Processing  System, 
Info  Image  Document  Imaging 
Solutxxks:lnfo  Image  F<4der 
and  Info  Image  EDMS  (NP) 
$1.5M+(IIPS,ICPS). 
$300,000+  (Info  Image  S(4utions) 

Wang  Labevatories,  Inc. 
(508)459-5000 

^^ng  Iittegrated  Image  Systems 
(500+) 

$175,000+ 


Open/Image-ClSC  (500+) 
$4,000 
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THE  LONG  VIEW 


Ask  experienced  electronic  imag¬ 
ing  users  and  their  systems  ven¬ 
dors  to  speculate  on  the  future  (rf 
this  emerging  technology,  and 
ymi’U  frequently  hear  the  same  themes:  Pri- 
ce/performance  wiU  improve  in  scanners; 
optical  storage  systems  and  applications 
software  wiO  make  the  technology  more  de- 
siraMe;  and  imaging  systems  wfll  stretch  to 
embrace  noOTe  territory  —  both  in  terms  <rf 
actual  distance  covered  and  areas  oS  use. 

Right  iH>w.  roost  imaging  systems  are  de¬ 
partmental  configurations,  targeted  at  nar¬ 
rowly  defined  tasks.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  more  ates  will  likely  install  enter¬ 
prisewide  syst^ns  to  perform  more  jobs  on  a 
larger  scale  and  to  sat^  larger  goals. 

"At  the  outset,  imaging  was  largely  at  the 
department  level,  and  the  amvoach  to  get¬ 
ting  started  was  ‘bottom  up,’  "  says  Sara  AI- 
tiero,  a  partner  at  Andersen  Consulting  in 
NewYoit 

"Now ,  many  of  our  clients  who  focused  on 
specific  apfdications  are  looking  at  sharing 
information  across  the  enterprise"  to  speed 
the  time  it  takes  to  process  information  aixl 
to  help  imiNX>ve  customer  service,  Altiero 
says. 

A  twofcM  concern  for  these  customers, 
Altiero  says,  is  figuring  out  which 
tions  are  worthy  of  such  a  cross-entenvise 
imaging  commitmeot  and  then  ensuring  that 
what  they  do  in  year  one  will  be  compatible 
with  what  they  do  in  year  five. 

Ensuring  forward  compatibility  is  a  tall  or¬ 
der  when  a  technology  is  still  taking  shape, 
however,  and  that  is  very  much  the  case  with 
imaging.  While  vendors  of  imaging  products 
say  that  the  technology  is  at  a  maturity  level 
that  enables  it  to  be  used  effectively,  most 
agree  that  imaging  today  cmly  skims  the  sur- 
frce  of  its  potential. 

"We  know  today  that  we  can't  picture,  for 

Investment  by  industry:  1993 

Most  indiistries  wM  more  than  qutntnfAe  their 
inveOments  in  dettronk  imaging.  For  some,  the  increase 
win  afifiroaeh  tenfold 


1  Industry 

Sales' 

Units  1 

Bonking 

$917^ 

992 

Government 

$67S.5 

L105 

Irtsuronce/other  bnonciol 

$Sd5.4 

769 

CMscrele  ond  process  monuhiduring 

$669,6 

874 

Communicolion/utilities 

$1C5 

331 

Business  services 

$169,6 

356 

TransportaHon 

$168,7 

270 

Reloil/whoiesole 

$82 

158 

Heobh  core 

$30.1 

93 

Source:  InlemaHonol  Dolo  Corp. 

in  millions 

Between  now 
and  Ideal 

by  ELLIS  BOOKER 
and  ALAN  J.  RYAN 


ourselves  or  our  busi¬ 
ness  partners,  the  tecfa- 
iK^ogy  that  we  will  be  em¬ 
ploying  in  two  years,"  says 
Ca^  Covitz,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  imagiog  scdutkms  at 
BuD  HN  Infonnatioas  Systems,  Inc. 
in  Billerica.  Mass.  "Oumges  are  still 
happening  at  a  rapid  rate,"  Covitz  ex¬ 
plains. 

Changes  are  also  happening  oo  several 
levds.  The  component  parts  of  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  are  evtrfving,  and  that  evolution  is  al¬ 
ready  starting  to  suggest  new  ways  of  using 
other  kinds  of  existing  techtK^ogy. 

In  addHion,  it  is  dear  that  advances  in  a 
number  of  otb»  technologies  wiS  have  a  ma- 
jor  impact  over  the  next  few  years  on  how 
imaging  systems  are  viewed  and  used. 

Here  is  some  of  what’s  h^ 
pening  or  may  happen  m  terms 
of  imaging  system  compcments: 

•  Improvements  in  lasmrs,  the 
drivers  for  optical  technology, 
will  increase  the  storage  caqnd- 
ty  (rf  optica]  discs  30%  to  60% 
over  the  next  three  years,  pre¬ 
dicts  Jim  Moore,  gen^  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Wite-Once  Optical  Di* 
visioo  at  Sony  Conqx^ 
idieral  Products  Co. 

•  Median  access  times  for  optical  discs  are 
mqtected  to  decrease.  To^,  average  access 
times  for  rewritable  optical  discs  are  about 
95  msMy;  write-aoc^  discs  are  rated  at  ap- 
proximatefy  150  Within  the  next  sev- 
tfal  years,  those  numbers  cook)  drop  to  75' 
msec  and  40  msec.  req)ectively,  says  Stan 
Halper,  president  of  York’s  Teletrak 


Advanced  Systems,  loc. 

•  The  reading  ability  of  optical  character  rec- 
ognitioo  (OCR)  tecfaodogy  wfll  in^yove 
drastically.  The  current  generatioo  of  OCR 
equipment  can  recognize  madune-impnitted 
information  in  certain  forks.  In  the  future,  it 
wfll  handle  any  font,  and  work  is  proceeding 
toward  giving  OCR  the  ability  to  read  hand¬ 
written  copy. 

•  Artificiil  inteSigence  will  become  a  feature 
of  i«»taging  systems  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  aBeviate  the  need 
to  scan  documeots  m  their  en¬ 
tirety.  Imaging  ^stems  wfll  be 
able  to  culture  and  transmit  par¬ 
ticular  data  deemed  retevant  for 
the  job  by  the  user.  "In  many  sit- 
uatioos,  it’s  the  informatioo,  not 
the  doQimert,  that  needs  to  be 
captured." 

One  instance  of  the  poteikia] 
of  imaging  technology  to  alter  other  technol¬ 
ogies  can  be  found  in  the  area  of  electTOttic 
data  interdiange  (EIM). 

•Imaging  tak^  EDI  the  next  Step."  says 
Thomas  E.  Tamer,  directer  of  US.  sales  op- 
eratioos  at  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  For  ex- 
asofit,  he  says.  EDI  now  delivers  a  purchase 
order  for  a  part  "but  not  the  (fo^ram  or 
drawing  of  that  Hem."  Imaging  can 


Moat  vondors 
ogroo  that 
imaging  today 
only  akima  tho 
aurfoco  of  its 
potontiol 
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totwManowandidMl  gmeering  (CASE)  and  ofaject'aneoted  relation  to  others.  ogieswiDalsoplaya  leading  role  in  the  fo- 


Comiimwt4/^pttrI(i3  pnjgtainmiDg  toob  that  eocotnpaas  imag¬ 

ing.  Socfa  products  wiS  make  the  creatkio 
change  that,  allowing  users  to  incorpo-  U  image  enabled  applications  easier  and 
rate  grqihical  infonnation  into  the  teter. 

dMianen*  These  softwaK  tools  are  even  more 

Put  of  the  natural  progresaioo  fnr  im-  critical,  some  bdieve,  than  the  imaging 
agjng.  says  Bob  Castle,  vice-president  of  technology  itself.  'You  won’t  be  talking 
maiketiQg  at  nienetCoip.  in  Costa  Mesa,  aboutimagingoeictyeanyouwinbetalk- 
(^atf..  wiD  be  the  ittegratioa  of  the  tech-  ing  about  work-Oow  software."  says 
oology  with  other  technologies.  But  Scott  McCready.  director  of  ima^  sys- 
equally  important  w3  be  improvements  terns  at  InternatioQal  Data  Corp.  in  Fra- 
in  oChtf  technologies  that  wiD  have  an  tm-  mingfaam.  ^toss. 


Today's  imaging  is  largely  focused  on  ture  cf  imaging, 
storage  and  retrieval,  says  Mary  Rhodes.  Because  a  typi^  image  document  re- 
a  senior  analyst  at  New  Science  Asso-  quires  10  to  20  times  more  data  than  a 
ciates,  Inc.  in  Southport,  Conn.  As  yet.  textud  document,  the  netwnk  band- 
there  is  not  much  emphaas  on  developing  width  requirements  of  imaging  systems 
appbcatiofts  that  incorporate  imaging,  are  high.  Advances  in  high-speed  local- 
However,  that's  the  logical  direction  of  area  and  public  n^woilt  communications 
this  burgeoning  technology.  technologies  will  eventually  make  wide- 

"We  uoll  see  more  software  develop-  ^tread  exdtange  viable.  At  that  point,  us- 
ment  efforts  that  focus  on  imaging  noi  ers  wiO  be  able  to  send  large,  data-dense 
only  for  building  books  to  existjogapplica-  documents  within  their  buildings  and 
tkns  but  new  developments  centered  across  the  country  at  reasonaUeq>eeds. 


around  imaging,"  Rhodes  says.  Areas  of 
likely  concentration,  she  suggests,  will  in¬ 
clude  transaction  processing,  decisioo- 
support  and  basic  work-flow  software  ap- 
pulations. 

Advances  in  communicatioos  technol- 


Lor9a  icola  IwlwyoHow 

intxmatdy,  images,  voice  recordings, 
graphics  and  "classical"  data  processing 
appbcatioas  will  come  under  the  control 
of  integrated  computer  sy^erns. 

'The  challenge  then  will  be  managing 
all  this  iflfonnatioci,  harnessing  these  as¬ 
sets."  declares  Roger  SuDivan,  president 
of  the  Association  for  Informatioo  and  Im¬ 
age  Management  and  vice-presidefit  of 
image  management  systems  at  BIS  CAP 
InternatiaQai,  Inc.,  whidi  is  based  in  Nor- 
weO,Mass.  I 

In  this  multimedia  environment,  hulh- 
van  says,  software  win  help  in  the  deci- 
sion-mal^  process  by  packaging  infor¬ 
mation.  regardless  of  its  form,  and 
presenting  it  to  users. 

Common  user  interfeces  wiD  provide 
easy  access  to  image  data.  "A  user  wiS 
dick  on  a  graph  to  see  the  raw  data,  or 
cfick  on  the  name  of  a  widget  and  see  the 
widget  or  a  CAD/CAM  drawing  of  the 
widget" 


jiitylS-17,  1991 

Catocefgrf  with  AAAI*91  at  the  Analieiin  Conventioa  Center,  Anaheim.  California 


DffloywKnt  How  long  has  the  appli¬ 
cation  been  deployed?  What  were  the 
development  and  deployment  costs? 
How  long  did  the  application  take  to 
develop  and  deploy?  How  was  the 
development  effort  justified?  How  was 
the  application  validated  before 
depkiyment? 

h4alnunance:  Who  maintains  the 
knowledge  base  (original  developers, 
domain  specialists,  less-experienced 
maintairven...J?  How  often  are  updates 
needed?  Is  this  a  domain  where  the 
knowledge  is  expected  to  change  over 
time?  Has  anything  been  done  to  auto¬ 
mate  knowledge-base  update? 

Qua/iry;  Is  the  paper  technically 
sound?  Does  it  carefully  evaluate  the 
Strengths  and  limitations  of  its  contri¬ 
bution?  How  are  its  claims  backed  up? 

Clarity:  Is  the  paper  clearly  written? 
Does  It  describe  the  inputs,  outputs,  artd 
bask  algorithms  employed?  Does  the 
paper  describe  previous  work?  Are  the 
results  described  and  evaluated?  Is  the 
paper  organized  in  a  logical  fashion? 


tAM  91  is  the  ttiM  aruiuaJ  conteence 
on  Innovative  Applications  of  ArttficUl 
Imrlllgence  |A1)-  hs  purpose  ts  to  pn>- 
mote  appheabona  of  the  highest  camber 
in  Al.  Ihe  co«\fet«fKe  wilt  highlight 
approximalcty  twenty-five  (25)  of  the 
moti  innovative  Al  applications  that 
have  been  deployed.  The  conleretKe  is 
comptemencary  to  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Artificial  InteliigefKe.  whkh 
emphastm  research  tesuKs  in  the  Reid. 
The  (onfeience  format  will  be  a  series 
of  plenary  and  panel  discussions. 


IrnmCritoii 


leviewets  will  evaluate  papers,  along 
nine  principal  dimemions-  slgnincartce, 
Al  tcchnol^.  Innovation,  use.  payoff, 
deployment,  tiuintenance,  quality,  and 
clarity.  Papers  should  iisducie  technical 
details  abmt  the  appikatkms.  Authews 
should  try  to  quantify  the  developoient 
and  deployment  costs,  as  well  as  the 
berwfits  of  the  appikation. 

Questions  that  will  appear  on  the 
review  form  have  been  reproduced 
below  AulhcMs  should  bear  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  mind  while  wntlng  their  papers 
and  use  them  to  evaluate  their  papers 
before  submission: 

Stpiifkancc  How  important  Is  the 
work  reported?  Does  It  attack  an  impor¬ 
tant  /  difficult  problem  or  a  peripheral  / 
simple  one?  Is  the  problem  adequately 
described?  As  reported,  how  unique  1$ 
the  applkatian?  Is  the  application  tech¬ 
nically  signiScant? 

At  Titlmehiy.  What  Al  technology  is 
used  artd  how  is  it  integrated  with  other 
technology  in  the  qiplkation?  If  a  shell 
has  been  used,  what  decision  criteria 
have  been  applied  in  selecting  it?  What 
insights  about  application  of  Al  tech¬ 
nology  have  been  learned?  (Indicate 
not  only  wfwr  has  been  im^emenied. 
but  how  the  application  performs  its 
task,  and  wfiy  it  is  able  to  perform  its 
task-  What  are  the  key  aspects  of  Al 
trctutology  that  eruMe  the  appikatton 
to  succeed?) 

Innovation:  in  what  ways  is  the  appli- 
calion  inrtovative?  Does  it  demonstrate 
a  new  technology?  Does  the  application 
apply  an  existing  lechrmlogy  to  a  rsew 
domain?  Does  it  apply  an  existing  tech¬ 
nology  to  an  old  domain  in  an  irinova- 
tive  way?  Does  the  appikation  demon¬ 
strate  a  noswl  integration  of  different 
irchnokigses? 

Vst:  How  widely  Is  the  application 
being  used?  How  often  is  it  u^? 

Payoff-  What  is  the  future  of  the  pay¬ 
off  of  the  appUcation?  How  is  the  pay¬ 
off  mrasur^  (e.g.  in  terms  of  money 
saved  or  earned  or  time  uved)? 


Eupffclqtloffi  and  r»cilM— 

One  goal  users  share  for  imaging  systems 
is  that  they  wiU  some  day  be  able  to  pass 
data  back  and  forth  among  different  com¬ 
puter  ssrstems  seam- 

Advanc#s  in 

Today,  there  are _ 

*  .  communi- 

some  areas  where 

vendors  are  agree-  cations 
ing  on  imaging  stan¬ 
dards —  such  as  im* 

wHIoLo 

Other  areas,  socfa  as 
optical  disc  sizes  or  ploy  o 
the  manrw»r  in  which 
information  is  writ- 
ten  to  the  discs,  they 
continue  to  dis¬ 
agree. 

Further  sets  of 
standards  are  expected  to  emerge  in  the 
next  several  years,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dors.  Until  then,  entrepreneurial  compa¬ 
nies  and  systems  mt^grators  wiU  be  able 
to  open  a  potentially  hicrative  market  by 
aeating  bridges  between  various  sys¬ 
tems. 

Users  aotidpate  that  the  ixice  of  imag¬ 
ing  technology  wiD  drop.  And  indeed  it 
win.  BuO's  CovHz  says  that  by  the  end  of 
1992.  prices  of  scannera  and  optical  stor¬ 
age  devices  could  drop  by  as  much  as 
50%. 

StiU,  while  the  individual  component 
prices  of  imaging  wiD  come  down,  spend¬ 
ing  on  imaging  wiD  no  doubt  ebnb,  says 
Bfian  Reynolds,  a  senior  manager  at  La- 
ingtoi,  Ma88.-based  Nolao  Norton  &  Co., 
an  information  technology  firm  of  KFMG 
f^tMarwkk. 

''Expenditures  wiD  go  up  because  peo¬ 
ple  wDl  be  moving  from  technological  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  pilots  into  more  auto- 
matk»  of  the  end-to-end  business 
functioas."  Reynolds  says.  'Thus,  the 
'OveraD  investment  is  going  to  go  up  dra- 
matkaDy."  • 


tochnology 


Contatlras 

We  erKounge  nithon  to  Hibmlt  papm 
dncTtbtng  ipplkiiions  tlui  highiighi 
any  am  of  Al  ivchnolocy.  Wr  in  par- 
tkiilarly  tnwmted  in  appMcatians  that 
an  not  tradibonal  expvrt  systems.  Only 
dr^oyvd  applications  will  be  coosid- 
end 


In  the  future 


Pnliliciiiaa 


We  encourage  presenters  to  employ 
audio-visual  media,  such  as  videotape 
or  live  computer  projection,  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  applications.  Successful 
authors  will  receive  the  Annual  innova¬ 
tive  Application  Award  and  will  be 
highlighted  in  the  Al  Magazine.  AAAI 
Press  also  publishes  the  results  of  the 
conference  In  a  book.  Innovative  Appli- 
catiom  of  ArtifkiaJ  Intelligence  We  will 
require  successful  authors  to  transfer 
copynghtof  their  paper  lo  AAAI. 


lajamiats  fv  Satnissiog 

Timetable 

Submit  im  i5|  clearly  legible  ctmipiete 
coptn  of  papers  (hard  cc^  only~we 
cannot  accept  computer  files)  to  the 
AAAI  office  lanuary  IR,  1991.  Papers 
received  after  this  dale  will  be  returned 
unopened.  Notification  of  receipt  will 
be  mailed  to  the  first  author  for  desig- 
nated  author)  soon  after  receipt.  All 
inquiries  regarding  Ion  papers  must 
made  by  January  2S.  199). 

Papen  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Cbrnnuttvc  on  February  23.  1991. 

Notification  of  acceptance  of  Te)ec- 
iiun  will  be  mailed  to  the  first  author 
ior  designated  authori  by  March  I. 
199} 

Final  camera-ready  papers  are  to  be 
returned  to  (he  AAAI  office  by  April  V 
1991 


Please  send  papers  and  conference 
registration  inquiries  to: 


1AAI91 

AAAI 

445  Burgess  Onve 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025-3496 
<41S)  328-3123. 


Registration  and  call  clarification 
inquiries  (ONLY)  may  be  sent  to  the 
eSNET  address;  IAAMPaaai.org. 
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TECHNICAL  HURDLES  REMAIN 

Although  image  processing  technology  is  already  producing  significant  ben^tsfor 
many  organizations,  there  are  still  a  number  of  unresolved  technical  issues.  These 
issues,  which  include  the  state  of  standards  for  imaging  systems,  constraints  on  use  of 
current  networks  for  image  transmission,  component  limitations  and  even  the  dtaotic 
condition  of  terminology,  should  be  given  carefiil  consideration  by  an  organization 
planning  to  adopt  imaging  on  an  ambitious  scale 


Longuoge 
development  Is 
o  technicol 
barrier  that 
must  be  scaled 
if  document 
imaging  is  to 
reach  higher 
application 
plateaus 


Language  confusion 
and  escalating  complexities 

by  TERKY  MENTA 

The  diverse  techndogies  that  underpin  document 
imaging  have  survived  the  hi^  mortality  rate  as¬ 
sociated  with  infancy,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  achieved  full  maturity  or  that  there 
aren’t  mme  challenges  ahead. 

These  tedmologies  have  already  ^en  some 
procrf  of  their  ability  to  improve  worker  ^cieocy 
through  the  performance  of  document  and 

retrieval  functions.  Now  harder  tasks  are  being  set 
as  companies  try  to  integrate  these  technologies 
with  others  of  long  standing  to  create  robust  apfdi- 
cations  strategic  to  the  enterprise. 

At  this  level,  the  stakes  are  hi^u^.  and  the 
technical  issues  are  mcne  complex. 

The  first  —  and  possiUy  t^  highest  —  tedmi- 
cal  barrier  that  must  be  scaled  if  document  imaging 
is  to  readi  higher  apfrikatiop  plateaus  is  language 
development.  Currently,  we  are  woridng  with  an 
imprecise  and  cmfiising  vocabulary  that  was  bixn 
d  a  Qedgling  industry  preoccufMed  with  induc¬ 
ing  a  sustaining  market  base.  It  is  difficult,’!! 
not  impossiUe,  to  have  a  cdierent  discusskm 
ab^  either  goals  or  the  means  to  achieve 
them  with  so  many  indefinite  definitiocis 
in  use. 

Trying  to  describe  a  range  of  endeav¬ 
ors  that  includes  remote  sensing,  televi- 
si(Mi  and  video,  microiriiotography,  ma¬ 
chine  vision,  medical  diagnostics,  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing,  design  engineering  and 
business  informatkm  systems  by  using 
words  or  iriirases  that  are  as  imfredse  as 
“imaging”  or  even  “electrociic  imaging” 
clouds  communication.  Both  technical  is¬ 
sues  and  buaness  consideratkms  vary 
substantially  across  these  di^nrate  en¬ 
deavors. 

The  first  step  toward  clearing  up  the 
current  confuskm  has  to  be  the  creation  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  delimiting  termimdogy.  A  good  start 
is  to  refer  to  imaging  for  business  purposes  as 
“document  image  processing.” 

The  term  “document”  is  broad  enough  to  en- 
ccxnpass  the  range  of  document  sizes  from  bank 
checks  to  oversized  engineering  drawings,  yet  prt- 
dse  enough  to  dispose  of  numerous  tedinical 
Continued  on  page  106 


Umitations  of 
exisring  networks 

by  SIDHU  BANERJEE 

Many  large  user  organizations,  particularly  m 
health  care,  financial  services  and  insurance,  are 
now  poodering  ongratioa  of  their  smaU.  trial  imag¬ 
ing  apidicafioos  to  enterprisewide  pro^- 
tioo  systems.  As  they  consider  imaging 
within  the  context  of  enterprise  net¬ 
works,  organizations  face  a  number  of 
hurdles  relating  to  architecture,  proto- 
col  and  transmnsioo  speed  that  must 
be  understood  aztd  overcome  in  order  to 
deploy  systems  that  win  serve  users  today 
and  in  the  future. 

Tmaginfl  requires  consistently  high 
i»etworfcwide  speeds  and  throu^iput. 
consistent  data  access  and  transmisskm 
tPfhniquwt,  workstation  receptivity  to 
high-speed  data  and  mteropera^  commu¬ 
nications  protocob  and  standards.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  corporate  enterprise  network  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  to  support  these  requirements. 

Current  enterprise  networks  are  mainframe- 
coitered.  and  access  to  host  resources  is  typica^ 
provided  through  knr-  to  medhim-^Ked  (4.8K  bi^ 
sec.  to  56K  bit/sec)  access  Imes.  Tte  architecture 
.  limits  tbe  speed  and  effectiveness  of  imaging  appb- 
catiotts  in  two  ways: 

•  Stand-alone  imaging  applications  are  limited  by 
server  and  disk  access  bottlenecks. 

•  In  a  hierarchical  network  with  low-speed  access, 
the  low-qteed  lines  and  host-based  switching  rtp- 
resent  points  of  greater  congestion  that  unaccep- 
taUy  limit  network  performance. 

TrortsWonol  atogns 

Ri^t  DOW,  the  enterprise  netwnk  is  in  flux  be¬ 
cause  of  pressures  from  technologies  including  im¬ 
aging,  local-area  oeriMocks  and  dient/server  com¬ 
puting.  These  technologies  exert  pressures  for 
higher  throughput,  “flatter"  topolo^es  and  in¬ 
creased  support  for  diverse  and  currently  unstan- 
danhzed  prMocob. 

Enteriffise  networks  being  developed  today 
consist  of  a  wide-area  backbone,  high¬ 
speed  metropolitm-area  subnetworks,  associated 
canqns  netwmrks  and  local  end-user  and  processor 
networks. 

Continued  on  page  107 
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issun  that  are  ordeyant  in  the  document 
context.  The  addition  of  the  tenn  ‘'pro- 
cesaing”  helps  to  differentiate  storage 
anl  retrieval  and  worh-flow  appticatioos 
from  document  creation  in  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing. 

A  second  and  equally  necessary  step  at 
this  point  is  to  approach  evaluation  of  the 
technology  from  the  perspective  of  busi¬ 
ness  requirements. 

The  best  starting  place  is  with  a  groiq>> 
iftg  of  business  processes  into  application 
sets.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  thinfc  of 
document  image  processing  in  terms  of 
'  five  ^iplication  grouimgs.  The  first 
grouping,  document  storage  and  retriev¬ 
al.  »  relatively  wdl  understood  at  this 
stage.  The  following  are  other  less-known 
application  sets  that  are  just  starting  to 
emerge: 

•  Woiit  in  progress  (work  fiow).  .. 

•  Image-aided  data  entry. 

•  Item  prweasing. 

•  Knowledge-worker  augmentation. 

In  terms  of  complexity,  cost  arxl  bene¬ 
fit.  each  succeeding  apfdication  set  in  the 
fist  builds  on  the  preceding  one.  Eadi  ap- 
pbcation  set  boundary  marks  a  new  price 
point  and  a  new  levd  of  technical  risk. 
Even  more  important,  for  cost/benefit  an¬ 
alyses  of  each  application,  ahematives  ex¬ 
ist  against  whk^  document  image  pro- 
cessmg  technology  can  be  weighed.  - 

Work  in  progreas.  To  save  time  and 
distrAwte  the  high  cost  of  devices  over 
more  steps  m  the  process,  externally  gen¬ 
erated  dodments  should  be  converted 
into  images  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  mail- 
room.  Atten^iting  tliis  does  make  risks 
associated  with  the  document  and  index 
capture  subsystem  more  significant,  how¬ 
ever.  Here,  throu^put  is  less  a  function 
of  per-document  scan  time  than  of  paper 
movement  aixl  cognition  time  for  deter- 
milling  and  entering  index  values. 

Furthermore,  althou^  a  number  of 
vendors  would  argue  the  point,  network 
capacity  has  to  be  a  considention  if  the  in¬ 
tention  is  to  have  work-in-progress  appli¬ 
cations  share  the  same  network  with  on- 
gomgoffice  automation  applications. 

Network  protocols  and  operating  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  fine-tuned  to  achieve 
throughput  approaching  their  physical 
bandwidth.  However,  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  a  mixture  of  smaQ.  charac¬ 
ter-encoded  files  .and  large  image  files,  a 
network's  effective  throughput  is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  cofT^ilexity  and  cost  involved  in 
using  document  image  {vocessing  tech¬ 
nologies  for  wwk-m-progress  appbca- 
tions  make  it  worthwhte  to  at  tea^  con¬ 
sider  some  competing  ahematives. 

In  situations  in  which  transactions 
origifate  from  actual  or  potential  trading 
partners,  electronic  data  interchange  Is  a 
worthy  ahemative.  Also,  adiere  individ- 
uab  are  initiating  transactkms  from  pre- 
dicuble  locales,  they  mi^t  as  easOy  and 
as  cost-effectively  be  provided  with  either 
‘  personal  computers  and  intetiigeitt  forms 
software  or  point-of-encry  devices  that 
are‘  designed  to  accept  and  process  hand¬ 
written  input. 

Stifi  another  alternative  may  emerge 
when  the  fourth  generation  of  facsimile 
machines  becomes  available.  That  would 
be  to  decentralize  data  capture  by  having 
the  oric^tOT  digitize  the  document  using 
a  fax  machine. 

Image-aided  data  eoiry.  'There  are 
several  likely  purposes  for  which  a  compa- 
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ny  may  consider  image-aided  data  entry. 
Two  of  the  more  commcxi  ones  are  re- 
irfacement  of  keystroking  as  the  input 
step  for  an  existing  database-dependem 
apiAcation  and  reduction  of  the  cost  of  in¬ 
dexing  document  images  in  a  storage  and 
retrieval  or  work-in-progress  application. 

In  the  first  case,  the  main  technical 
cooskteration  is  the  percentage  of  charac¬ 
ters  that  can  be  correctly  identified  with¬ 
out  encountering  the  risk  of  false  substi¬ 
tution  by  the  recognition  engine.  In  some 
recent  cases,  the  break-even  point  for  use 
of  image-aided  character  recognition  with 
keyboard  intervention  as  a  backup  has 
bem  as  low  as  a  60%  recognition  success 
rate. 

Where  image-aided  data  entry  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  indexing,  the 


technical  issues  are  not  only  error  proba¬ 
bility  but  processing  load  and  the  delay 
imposed  by  the  recognition  step. 

Item  proceoaing.  Item  or  transac¬ 
tion  processing  introduces  two  complicat¬ 
ing  ^ors:  The  volume  c(  incoming  docu¬ 
ments  is  incrediUy  high,  and  each 
document  has  a  time  value.  'This  means 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements  needed  for  other  types  (tf  ap¬ 
plications,  a  document  image  processing 
system  in  this  environment  roust  be  able 
to  provide  both  extremely  rapid  paper 
movement  and  absolute  system  availabil¬ 
ity. 

Knowledge-worker  augmentat¬ 
ion.  It  is  at  this  level  that  document  im¬ 
age  processing  and  document  publishing 
win  intersect. 


Although  eageriy  anticipated  by  poten¬ 
tial  users  in  fidds  such  as  litigation  sup¬ 
port,  government  policy  formulation  a^ 
medical  research,  this  abdication  of  docu¬ 
ment  imaging  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
'The  way  it  wwks.  in  theory,  is  that  by 
mapping  a  document  image  to  its  charac¬ 
ter  equivalent,  the  user  could  be  boyided 
with  a  sophisticated  search  path  to  tnfor- 
matim  using  "fuzzy  logic.” 

Although  some  sophisticated  retrieval 
mechanisms  currently  exist,  none  can  be 
used  with  ease  except  by  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Boolean  or  the  myst^ies  of 
hypertext  stacks.  • 

Meitta  is  president  ei  Opb-Menta.  a  coosultiDg 
firm  <y«»riaiiane  m  mage  and  infomatioo  resource 
managmerX. 
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This  type  of  network-also  generally  <A- 
fers  greater  throughput  and  faster  trans¬ 
mission  technology  so  that  imaging  and 
other  bandwidth-intensive  applications 
can  be  suf^>orted.  Even  so,  standards  and 
technologies  are  in  a  fluid  state.  This 
means  that  users  must  work  to  fit  the  new 
technology  into  an  enterprise  network 
that  is  still  evolving.  It  also  means  making 
sure  that,  in  the  process,  they  do  not  lock 
themselves  into  any  undesired  techno¬ 
logical  or  ccmununications  bottlenecks. 

To  ensure  that  an  imaging  apf^cation 
wiU  run  with  sufficient  performance  over 
large,  hi^y  utilized  networks,  {banners 
must  ccmsider  the  size  and  magnitude  of 


image  files  being  transmitted  and  plan 
their  chmce  of  networking  techndogies 
accordingly. 

LAN/compus  limitafiofu 

Emerging  LAN  and  campus-area  tedmol- 
ogies  such  as  Fd^er  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDD  provide  the  raw  band¬ 
width  necessary  for  multimegabit  file 
transmisskm  at  subsecond  rates.  But  es¬ 
tablished  protocols  such  as  Ethernet  and 
token-ring  are  not  as  efficient  at  handling 
large  files  sudi  as  images. 

Ethernet  supports  lOM  bit/sec.,  but 
associated  netwoik  managem^  over¬ 
head,  coUisioos  and  access  contention  can 
reduce  the  throu^put  for  data  by  more 
than  50%  in  some  drcumstaiKes.  The  av¬ 
erage  scanned  pap^  document,  at  50K  to 


lOOK  bytes,  may  take  upward  of  one  sec¬ 
ond  to  transmit  over  a  fully  loaded  Ether¬ 
net,  and  medical  images  or  {riKitographs  of 
2M  to  5M  bytes  can  take  more  thw  45 
seconds  to  transmit. 

Token-ring  networks  have  a  greater 
overall  speed  at  16M  bit/sec.,  but  actual 
network  throu^iput  is  also  lower  because 
of  network  overhead. 

Bridging  technology  has  improved 
markedly  in  recent  years  in  response  to 
demands  for  FDDI  bridgiDg  of  Ethernet 
and  token-ring  LAN  traffic.  However, 
current  LAN  Mdges  do  not  suf^xrt  hi^ 
speed  bridging  such  as  FDDI-to-FDDI, 
ami  all  bridges  introduce  an  element  of 
netwmk  fikering  and  forwarding  delay 
that  must  be  considered  when  planning 
multi-LAN  networics. 


sets  information  free 


Everyone  faces  the  same  problem  You  can’t  get  your 
arms  around  the  information  that  runs  your  enterprise. 
Or  move  it  freely  to  where  it’s  needed.  And  everyone 
gets  the  same  general  answer:  Networking. 

But  that  only  raises  more  questions  What  kind  of 
network’  How  open?  How  wide?  From  whom?  So  here’s  a 
precise  answer:  Unisys  And  here's  why 

No  other  computer  company  has  more  experience  in 
enterprise-wide  networking.  So  we  can  bring  your 
information  together  with  a  full  range  of  products,  from 
workstations,  servers  and  mainframes  to  data,  voice 
and  image  networks.  And  no  matter  what  computers 
you  work  with,  our  commitment  to  open  standards  is  so 
broad  you  can  operate  with  OSl.TCP  IP  X  Open.  IBM 
and  DEC  networks 

Our  systems  integration  expertise  our  experience 
in  LANs  and  WANs,  our  leadership  in  the  world  of 
FDDI.  X.25.T1  and  T3  technologies  all  can  be  applied 
to  support  the  networking  needs  of  your  entire 
enterprise. 

Our  goal  IS  admittedly  ambitious,  to  give  you  across 
Ihe-board  interoperability  in  the  multi-vendor  world  But 
that’s  all  the  more  reason  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
compete,  and  see  how  our  open  information  networks 
can  move  your  enterprise  ahead  by  bringing  M  together, 
Justcalll  800-448  1424.  ext  49. 


We  make  it  happen 


To  support  volume  image  traffic  over  a 
wide  area,  the  backbone  portkm  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  network  requires  at  least  T3 
(45M  bit/aec.)  qieeds.  T3  technology,  al¬ 
though  oorently  available  as  a  dedicated 
ofiding,  is  not  as  widdy  deployed  as  low- 
speed  Tl  technology,  ^T3  private  net¬ 
work  products,  including  T3  multiplex¬ 
ers,  are  stiO  relatively  new  and  expensive. 

Emerging  offerings,  such  as  ATftTs 
Switched  Multimegabit  Data  Services, 
promise  to  d&es  high-speed  T3  and  higb- 
er  switched  access  to  users  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  environments.  At  present,  however, 
users'  options  for  I^Vspeed  wide-area 
transmissioo  are  hxnited  and  expensive. 

•  Workstatioa  capacity.  Hi^ 
throu^tput  transmisskns  can  also  be¬ 
come  stalled  at  the  workstatkm  levd,  in- 
trodudng  delays  in  the  process.  Data 
transmissions  over  Ethernet  and  tokeo- 
hng-attached  wnrkstatioos  can  be  himted 
by  internee  cards,  workstation  hardware 
or  application  bottlenecks.  The  transmis¬ 
sion  ^  image  files  ov^  higher  bandwidth 
LANs  such  as  FDDI  is  also  limited  by  the 
lack  of  hardware  that  permits  worksta- 
tion-tn-FDDI  connectivity.  Commercially 
avaflable  workstatioos  do  not  have  the  ca¬ 
pability  today  to  (firectly  inteitece  to  data 
at  FDDI  rates. 

As  woikstatiao  receptivity  to  hi^ier 
bandwidth  networks  improves,  users  will 
have  a  greater  range  of  networking  alter¬ 
natives  availaUe  from  wfaicb  to  dwose. 

•  Proprietary  imaging  prMocola. 
Even  with  the  bandwidth  to  provide  time¬ 
ly  connectivity  of  image  resources,  inter¬ 
operability  quickly  beccxnes  complex 
without  a  common  imagiog  protocol 

Cenr  Group  m  and  Group  IV  proto¬ 
cols  provide  a  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  format  for  transmission  aid  receipt  of 
documents,  but  as  the  imaging  field  devel¬ 
ops  fiirtber,  industry-standard  protocols 
for  financial  services,  health  care  and  oth¬ 
er  mdustries  will  need  to  be  addressed. 

UnM  flio  firtvro  covnos 

While  there  are  technical  gaps  that  p^ 
vent  an  easy  solutioo  to  the  use  of  ima^g 
in  enterprise  networks,  interim  solutions 
can  be  developed  that  prepare  users  for 
future  fiioctionality  while  provkfing  de¬ 
sired  capabilities  today. 

Where  reqxxiae  times  on  the  order  of 
seconds  are  acceptable.  high-cq>aaty 
workstatioos  and  fost  LANs  and  wide- 
area  networks  are  not  required.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  suffideitt  to  prepare  for  the 
faster  technology  by  wiring  hi^»-speed  fi¬ 
ber  media  today  and  uang  slower  (xroto- 
cote  and  workstatioas  unti]  it  is  tedmicaliy 
and  eoooomicaQy  feasible  to  upgrade. 

The  use  of  mass  stmage  devices  and 
high'q>eed  LANs  to  store  most  locally  re¬ 
quired  images  reduces  the  need  for  Uie 
exchange  of  images  across  wide-area  fa- 
cSibes,  and  batch  updates  of  image  files 
ensuie  the  tirndmess  of  information  local¬ 
ly.  DistrOMited  dient/server  appheatioos 
provide  both  lo^  access  to  image 
data  aod  access  to  images  across  an  enter¬ 
prise  network  also  nanimize  enterprise 
network  activity  and  response  times. 

The  hitefa  is  that  current  itnplefiienta- 
tions  may  not  easQy  migrate  to  future 
standards.  Careful  planning  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  what  works  today  wiD  also 
support  tomorrow's  requirements.  • 
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JiMig  Brother  CASE 

PtDdLicts,8(iQf¥)ur 
Workload  Doesrit  Exist 


Most  CASE  products  only  scratch  the  surface 
(rf  your  development  problems. 

That’s  because  they’re  designed  exclu 
sively  for  developing  new  systems.  But  when 
it  comes  to  maintaining  older  systems-tfie 
biggest  chunk  of  your  woridosKi-most 
CASE  tools  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv 
.ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Technoloffl  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod- 
uct  offering,  Excelerator®  for 
.  ■■  Design  Recoveiy  lets  you 
bring  your  existing  systems 
into  the  CASE  environment 
This  innovative  product  trans¬ 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy- 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  ^us 
^  IMS/MFSandCICS/BMS 
^1  screen  maps-and  captures 
their  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  repositoiy. 

With  [)esi^  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more  ttian 
just  develop  new  systems. 

You  can  also  modify  old  systems  to  meet  new  use 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat 

forms,  or  even  adapt  old  systems  to  support  new  business  goalDtll  of  wiiich  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  with  your  changing  needs, 

For  more  about  our  complete  CASE  solution,  call  us  today  at 
1-800-777-8858-before  the  biggest  part  of  your  workload  takes  you  under.  There's  NoSubstituteForExperience. 

fjcct-b-roi'ir  i&  a  registervct  uadvmark  itl  Index  Techniiiogy  CtJtprjralion.  (Jne  Main  Street.  Cambridge.  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  international  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Group(ware)  therapy:  Tips  for  success 


BYPAULCILUN 

CW  STAFF 

Each  day,  the  650  employees  of  The  Balcor  Co. 
go  to  work  in  275  locations  around  the  country 
and  begin  chatting  with  each  other  as  if  they 
were  right  next  door. 

The  conversations  consist  mostly  of  key  clicks.  Bal¬ 
cor  employees  are  linked  through  an  electronic  mail 
network  that  can  channel  their  discussions  along  pre- 


set  lines,  file  their  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  automatically  and  even  remind 
them  when  it’s  time  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  key  to  the  whcrfe  process  is 
groupware,  a  small  class  of  software 
products  that  takes  common  single- 
user  functions  —  such  as  calendars, 
word  processors,  databases  and  note¬ 
pads  —  and  wraps  sophisticated  mul¬ 
tiuser  communications  around  them. 
The  idea  is  that  by  building  on 
thoughts  and  actions,  the  whole 
group  will  be  better  than  the  sum  of 
its  individual  members. 

"I^opie  are  focused  on  producing 
action,  not  )ust  sending  information," 
says  Stuart  Bard,  vice-president  of 
office  automation  at  Balcor,  a  real  es¬ 
tate  company  based  in  Skokie,  fil.  Be¬ 
cause  groupware  forces  users  to  de¬ 
fine  what  they  want  to  say.  he  adds, 
"we  don’t  gk  the  kind  <k  unclear 


communication  that  leads  to  miscom- 
munication." 

Fans  say  that  groupware's  broad- 
based  networking  is  an  ideal  fit  in  flat , 
decentralized  structures. 

"The  changing  culture  has  man¬ 
dated  [groupware]  products,"  ex¬ 
plains  Craig  Dupler,  an  automation 
manager  at  Boeing  Aerospace  Elec¬ 
tronics  in  Seattle.  Boeing  Aerospace 
uses  Higgins,  a  groupware  product 
from  Enable  Software,  Inc.  "If  you 
don't  do  something  like  Higgins,  you 
won't  be  around  tomorrow."  Dupler 
says. 

A  smoH  group 

Unfortunately.  Boeing  and  Balcor, 
whkh  uses  a  groupware  package 
called  The  Coordinator  from  Action 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Alameda,  Cahf., 
are  part  of  a  fairly  small  cadre  of  com¬ 
panies  that  have  successfully  tmpie- 


roented  groupware.  Groupware  ex¬ 
perts  say  more  groupware  projects 
fail  than  succeed  because  users  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  know  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  technology  that  so  dramatically 
affects  estabtished 
communication 
paths.  "Successful 
groupware  is  a  rare 
occurrence,"  says 
Gerald  Mkhalsld,  a 
vice^Mresklent  at 
New  Sdence  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Inc.,  a  market 
research  &rm  locat¬ 
ed  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

A  March  1990 
MIT  study  of  25 
groups  fo^  that 
peo(^.  not  techflo- 
iogy.  presented  the 
biggest  problem. 

"We 

saw  well-designed 
tools  not  being  used 
because  of  lack  of 
group  agreement  or 
because  the  organi- 
zatMo  didn’t  support 
it,"  says  Christine  V. 

BuUen,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center 
for  Information  Systems  Research  at 
MIT  and  co-aiitbOT  of  the  paper  with 
J<^  U  Bennett 

St01,  there’s  hope.  Experts  point 


to  a  number  of  critica]  success  bctors 
that  potential  users  ^wuld  consider  if 
they  want  to  get  the  roost  out  of 
groupware: 

G  Prepare  the  organixatioii.  In- 


statling  groupware  without  getting 
the  organization  ready  is  a  one-way 
ticket  to  failure,  many  agree.  Most 
Continued  on  page  IIO 


Playing  it  safe  in  Peoria 

Careful  practices  and  branch  integration  keep  TalmanS&L  afloat  in  tryingtimes 


Dm.  JMI 

Wagmonni  Bringing  customer  information  to  neighborhood  banks 
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Tabnan  Home 
Savings  and  Loan 
Assodation 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


The  words  "thrift”  and  “col- 
tap^"  have  become  the  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet  of  finance  — 
you  can’t  think  of  one  with¬ 
out  the  other.  But  despite 
the  industry's  crisis,  some  healthy  fi¬ 
nancial  instituticMis  continue  to  look 
to  the  future  and  are  even  imple¬ 
menting  ntajor  new  systems. 

A  good  example  is  Talman  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Talman,  a  $6  billion  thrift  that 
was  founded  in  1922,  continues  to 
turn  a  (nDfit  despite  the  current  S&L 
crisis  because  erf  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  according  to  analysts. 

Talman  is  now  75%  done  with  an 
enterprisewide,  fully  integrated  net¬ 


work  for  its  51-brancfa  operation  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and 
Peoria,  m. 

The  thrift  “is  pretty  conservative¬ 
ly  run."  says  Da^  Hodtstim,  equity 
analyst  at  Bear,  Steams&  Ca  in  New 
York.  “They  dmH  take  risks  in  lend¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  they  wouldn’t  take 
risks  with  systems.” 

Conservative  does  not  mean  tim¬ 
id,  however.  A  mid-1980s  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  S&L’s  business  strate¬ 
gies  prompted  a  simultaneous  study 
of  how  ifrformation  systems  could 
better  suppptHt  the  planned  new 
business  structure. 

Now  Talman’s  85-niember  IS  staff 
can  "dehvar  to  a  single  point  access 
to  disparate  systems  and  storage  me¬ 
dia  (containing  information]  for  exist¬ 
ing  customers,"  says  Jtm  Wegmann, 
Taiman's  Corporate  EDP  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  senior  vice-presidefU. 

That  single  point  of  access  is  a 
mortgage  specialist  or  a  retail  bank¬ 
ing  specialist  who,  using  a  personal 
computer,  can  access  any  custmner 
file  in  any  of  Taiman's  systems. 

Customers  can  al^  do  several 
transactioos  themselves,  such  as  ac¬ 
count  transfers,  via  Taiman's  auto¬ 
mated  teUer  machines  (ATM).  Weg¬ 


mann  says  Talman  intends  to  expaixl 
its  ATM  services,  but  the  institutkm 
is  still  planning  its  offerings.  These 
services  will  be  offered  through  the 
coming  year. 

Wegmann  says  be  has  put  a  lasting 
computing  architecture  in  (da»  that 
win  allow  Talman  to  avoid  capital-in¬ 
tensive  system  makeovers. 

The  driving  philosophy  behind  the 


IS  effort.  W^mann  says,  keeps  with 
the  thrift's  unofficial  credo:  "The 
only  way  to  survive  in  the  banking 
wo^  is  to  aggressively  be  the  best, 
least-cost  provider  of  tlte  best  quality 
services — that's  bow  you  win." 

The  thrift's  networking  push  has 
required  the  IS  department  to  ^  its 
former  systems  effort.  In  pbee  at  the 
Continuedon  page  116 
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OmtintudfnmpQgt  109 
importantly^,  tbc  t^ofie  wbo  wiD  he  using 
the  systtti  should  be  predisposed  toward 
wortang  with  each  oth»  in  tte  first  (dace. 

“Companies  that  hare  a  coOabontive 
attitude  wdl  be  able  to  get  loads  of  power 
am  of  groupware,'*  New  Science's  Mi- 
cfaahfci  says. 

“Companies  that  are  my  cbmpctitive 
mtemally  have  a  bard  time  because 
*  groupware  brings  a  lot  of  [negative)  stuff 
to  the  an&ce,"  be  adds. 

Piriarrknn,  Teias'faased  MCI  TelO' 
communiratiooa  Carp.,  a  subaaSary  of 
MCI  Coeanuncatioos  Carp.,  bas  long 
been  a  . heavy  user  of  E-e^  and  saw 
groupware,  toob  as  a  natural  eatenaioo. 
accurdaig  to  Brian  Pfaidii.  a  local-area 
networfc  at  MCL  The  company 


Group 

effects 


sonaior- 
'  in 

the  way  people  deal  with 
each  otto  away  firooi 

‘^oa'tel 
the  way  people  iatoact.  iffcrting 


aaytCcialdMirtiaiski.aviee  preai 
dto  at  mnauhanry  New  Sdeaoe 
Aaeodatea. 

Gnagiware  forces  people  to  fo- 
caa  dieir  atatemenia  and  be  more 
specific  about  the  actnoatheyeat- 
pixt  in  retm.  That  tends  to  expose 
the  laggards  in  an  organnarino  who 
refaae  to  particle. 

“11  makes  apparem  the  already 
^■iiaiiig  liratinft  break¬ 

downs  between  people,  inrhaing 
bow  people  often  don't  rnmmuni- 
ate  with  each  other,**  a^  Stuart 
Bard,  vicc-preaideat  of  office  anto- 
matxomTbeBrioarCa.srealea- 
taiefinnbaaedin9kolDe.ll.'Ttbe- 
otanea  very  dear  who  tends  not  to 
make  [k- 

caoaetfaeynm 
ofien  over  the  ^atcm.** 

Some  oaers  aay  gp 

more  ■noothly  dto  an  organira- 
□on  gnna  giuupware  experienoe. 
“When  a  kit  of  wvk  is  done  oulmde 
the  fiace-totoe  exchHge,  the 


oomea,“  aaya  ChristiDe  V.  Bufcn. 
aaaiBlaat  director  of  the  Center  far 
Infannatfan  Syatcma  Reaearch'at 
MIT  and  oo-antto  of  a  reoert  pa- 

Ifaers  in  general  aay  groigiware 
doesn't  cat  down  on  to  amoit  of 

i—ii^  - 

tion  hat  does  rednoe  to  tine  toy 
spend  chmnng  down  co-woifcera. 

“h  doesn’t  repince  to  tde- 
pfaooe.  bat  it  makes  sore  people  get 
to  meaaage.**  aayt  Craig  Dtpfar. 

an  — *rt*i***i«*»-i«— g*r  at  Bftping 

Aeroapace  Efcctroaiea  in  Senttle. 
*Tto  whole  dmn  of  coMnmnrn- 
bon  la  done  amefa  aiare  efcctiveiy 
by  tosyatenL** 

RAULGILUN 


says  it  expects  to  have  300 
users  of  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’8  Notes  groupware 
system  by  to  end  of  to 
year. 

“Your  company  needs  to 
reahae  that  tbm's  a  need  to 
communicate  with  other 
parts  of  to  otganiaatioo  and 
that  to  tools  it  bas  aren’t 
good  enough,**  Plackis  says. 

Getting  that  commit- 
ment  isn’t  easy,  espedafly 
when  it  comes  to  changing 
to  way  people  work  together.  “The 
tecfanol^  has  to  sit  in  a  group  where 


Bwlan*a  MIT  rrport 
ciUs  people  pndUms 


smith,  president  of  The  Hu¬ 
man  Interface  Group,  Inc.  a 
consulting  firm  in  ^thers- 
fieU.Conn. 

“It's  clear  that  unless 
there's  a  group  commit- 
ment  to  doing  t^.  it's  not 
going  to  help  very  much,” 
MIT’s  BuUen  says. 

•  Find  a  pilot  project. 
Groupware  woits  best 
when  K's  implemented  in 
stages.  This  is  true  for  two 
reasems:  The  technology  is 
easier  to  manage  in  small  groups,  and  it 
works  best  when  groups  are  oriented  to- 


people  are  al  committed  to  using  it,  and  *  ward  a  specific  project  In  fact,  some  of 
that's  hard  to  find  even  with  sm^entser  the  technology’s  greatest  strengths  — 
qipficatMOS."  accortog  to  George  Gdd-  project  management,  meeting  schedulers 


and  E-mail  aids  that  speaSy  desired  ac¬ 
tions  —  are  most  belp^  when  everyone 
is  puIHng  toward  a  common  goal 

Boeing  Aerospace  installed  Higgins 
when  it  created  a  business  groiq>  to  engi¬ 
neer  a  piece  of  a  defense  project.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  people  (fidn’t  come  in  with  a  lot  of 
precoocepCioos  about  how  they  should  in¬ 
teract,  Oupler  says.  The  company  also 
tested  Higgins  in  a  five-person  gro^  for 
more  than  a  month  before  expanding  its 
boriaons. 

Balcor  initially  installed  The  Coordina¬ 
tor  in  its  acqubitioos  area  to  improve 
communkatioos  among  a  widdy  dis¬ 
persed  groiqi.  Now,  the  cooqiany  650 
users  in  275  locatfans. 

•  Get  top  management  commitment. 
That’s  important  in  any  cooqiuterisatioo 


]99QTTie  missing 
north  of  NEw¥)m. 


Integrated  network  management  is  about  to  undergo  a 
major  evolution.  Thanks  to  the  new  NYNEX*  ALLINK*  Operations 
Coordinator. 

Chances  are  your  corporate  network  is  made  up  of  elements 
from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  The  people  at  the  NYNEX  Science  and 
Technology  Center  know  that.  Which  is  why  they  invented  ALUNK. 

aIuNK  integrates  information  from  your  existing  network 
element  managers.  So  you  can  make  better  network  management 
decisions.  While  preserving  your  investment  in  existing  systems.  This 
major  breakthrough  is  now  available  through  NYNEX  Information 
Solutions  Group. 

This  application  heralds  the  introduction  of  a  new  concept 
in  network  marragement  called  the  NYNEX  Ad.LINK  Network 
Management  Solution.  It  will  become  a  seamless,  integrated  network 
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profect  but  absolutely  essential  with 
groupware,  users  say.  In  most  successful 
groupware  installations,  it's  an  executive 
who  decides  to  install  the  package  in  the 
first  place,  they  add,  Once  the  boss  is  oo 
hne.  others  f<rik>w.  Boeing  Aoospace,  for 
example,  disseminated  its  Higgins  group- 
ware  system  to  550  peofAe  on  a  defense 
project  team  by  makiog  its  first  user  the 
manager  of  the  program. 

"We  had  to  make  it  that  executive’s 
No.  1  tool,"  Dupler  says.  "Once  every¬ 
body  recognized  that  this  was  how  their 
boss  was  talking  to  them,  [resistance] 
went  away.” 

At  MCI.  management  was  alreatfy  pre¬ 
disposed  toward  electronic  ccnnmunica- 
tkms  and  has  pushed  the  Notes  e3q>eri- 
ment  throu^  Plackis  draws  an  an^gy 


to  the  organiztioD's  MCI 
Mail,  irtnch  is  currently  one 
of  tte  buaest  internal  E- 
mail  systems  in  the  worid. 

"It  wasn’t  tiU  the  executives 
said,  ‘we’re  only  gc^  to 
use  MCI  Mail  to  commum- 
cate’  that  peofde  began  to 
it  in  force.”  according  to 
Plackis. 

•  Don't  try  to  change  the 
process.  You  (km't  want  to 
subject  users  to  an  upheaval 
in  their  wmk  routine  or  a 
blitz  of  complex  new  techncdogjr,  experts 
say.  If  the  groupware  product  doesn't 
mimic  the  way  people  already  operate, 
they  prc^bly  won’t  learn  it. 

"People  report  the  most  value  from 


toote  that  paraBd  their  ooo- 
etectronic  activities,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  BuDen’s  MIT  re¬ 
port. 

The  most  popular  group- 
ware  feature  byfrrisE- 
mafl.  because  it  impro^  00 
an  *^**^*>g  cofnnv******n*** 
process  that  and  virtually 
eliminates  missed  communi- 
catioDs,  according  to  the 
MIT  study.  Wth  'The  Coor- 
(finator,  "1  spend  more  time 
ptannittg  and  ntanaging  and 
discussing  and  less  time  playing  phone 
tag,”  Bard  says. 

Calendaring,  on  the  other  band,  is  a 
mned  bag.  Higgins  usersJike  the  fact  that 
the  entire  product  is  mented  around  a 


Mkholsich  SiuxcnrM 
grouptpart  is  ran 


link  is  discovered 


management  system,  streamlining  everything  from  operations  to 
administration,  performance  and  design. 

If  your  company  is  digging  around  for  a  new  and  innovative 
solution,  the  NYNEX  faniily  of  companies  would  like  to  help.\{fe 
offer  you  everything  from  communications  and  computer  systems, 
to  professional  services,  to  advanced  software  and  systems  and 
network  integration.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  what's  been  missing  from  connectivity. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  combute?  The  answer  is 


NYNEX 


caleodar  fimcticML  "It  reaDy  has  the  ri^ 
idea.”  DMer  says.  Even  ao,  calendaring 
can  stiO  turn  out  to  be  a  dud  in  organic 
tioos  that  aren’t  as  peraonal  coaqxiter-iD- 
tensive. 

"Most  people  have  a  calendar  car¬ 
ry  with  tb^  a  calendar  oo  a  madnie  and 
a  grxMQ)  artiere  people  can  book 

ocher  people’s  time,”  Goldsmith  says. 

Fa^  jug^Qg  multiple  calendan, 
some  users  wiD  amqily  opt  not  to  use  the 
electronic  version  at  aO.  he  adds. 

Computer  coaferendng.  wfaidi  links 
messages  together  by  topic,  is  one  of  the 
most  potentially  valuable  but  least  used 
groupware  fuDCXioos,  according  to  Boien. 
The  reason  is  that  the  process  of  linking 
messages  often  isn't  intuitive,  so  users 
simpiy  slop  the  option  and  revert  back  to 


Check’s  in  the  mail 

EUetrtmk  maU.  wkkk  melmda  irompware 
appUeatiims.  is  apeettd  to  grow  at  a  2J% 
^p  over  the  not /bar  yean 

Vriaa  si  wmlMdn  SwMi 


$150 


ifH  tom  ifsr  1W1* 


Sewtr.  faMnaSoMi  CMi  COtp.  CW  Oart  fmi  Madi 


using  Ennafl. 

Groupware  experts  say  you  shoiddn’t 
worry  if  aB  the  packaged  functions  aren’t 
QsedAsingkfcatiiretbatiiiiprovescam- 
municatkm  could  more  than  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

•  ReaisC  the  urge  to  coat^uaCify.  The 
benefits  of  poupware  be  in  dearer  com- 
mumcation,  quidur  dedskm-making  and 
faster  responses,  users  say. 

Unfortunately,  these  qualities  don't 
transbte  weO  into  dollars  and  cents. 
That’s  a  problem  for  software  that  can 
run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
before  it  shows  any  real  productivity 
benefits. 

Because  the  benefits  are  ao  difficult  to 
quantify,  experts  say  it  is  dotdity  oqtor- 
tant  that  users  and  managers  sign  off  on 
groupware  before  the  IS  department  goes 
shopping. 

BaiiafHs  axlst 

However,  the  benefits  are  there.  Users 
say  gixxqrware  leads  to  clearer  camnnBxi- 
cation  and  faster  turnaround  time.  By 
ehminatmg  tclephooe  tag,  "there's  an  in- 
cremental  time-savings  that's  spread 
over  the  whole  organizatioD.”  Dupler 
says.  Hb  company  has  been  able  to  more 
thm  halve  its  secretarial  support  needs  by 
cutting  the  need  to  take  messages  and 
manage  sdiedules. 

Westinghouse  Trading  Co.,  a  user  of 
^^ng  Labatatories,  Inc-'s  Freestjde  im- 
aging  system,  wlttdi  has  certain  features 
for  group  document  amotatioo  and  E* 

mail,  has  cut  down  oo  the  time  needed  to 
process  an  ordv  by  reducing  the  amotnt 
of  time  that  papers  sit  on  naets' dedca.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Operetioos  Manager  Hany 
Bohn,  the  cost  justification  ian't  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  procesaiog  tranaactkios, 
"it’s  in  reduemg  the  time.  That  gives  me  a 
competitive  advantage,  the  kind  that 
comes  back  to  you  in  a  lot  of  other 
ways,"* 
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In  order  to  get  ready  for  tomorrow,  connect  today. 


Call  Timeplex  for  unprecedented  broadband  inter¬ 
networking  capabilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  90s. 

Solutions  to  bandwidth-intensive  requirements  such 
as  distributed  processing,  CAD/CAM/CAE,  imaging, 
and  video  conferencing  are  available  now. 

Internetwork  your  LANs  and  WANs  and  have  your 
mission  critical  data  flow  through  enterprise-wide  networks 
with  "virtual  private  LAN"  security. 

Timeplex  s  FDDI-based  routers  and  concentrators 
consolidate  your  LAN  traffic  and  move  it  across  the  wide 
area  to  any  user.  We  have  the  broadest  array  of  wide  area 
networking  options  from  FT-1 ,  T-I/E-l ,  X.25  and  T-3  assuring 
you  of  the  right  solutions  to  meet  your  needs  today. . . 
and  tomorrow. 

Timeplex  LAN/WAN  systems  are  up  and  running  in  the 
largest  FDDl  network  in  the  world  installed  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Communications-intensive  Fortune  500 
companies  such  as  General  Motors  and  Nabisco  Brands  are 
also  choosing  Timeplex. 

Think  of  your  network  as  a  strategic  asset.  Let  Timeplex 
show  you  how  to  even  further  expand  your  enterprise's 
productivity,  efficiency,  creativity  and  profitability  with  the 
capabilities  that  come  with  LAN/WAN  internetworking. 

Our  21  years  of  worldwide  experience  give  our  clients 
the  highest  levels  of  performance,  service  and  suppert. 

Certified  by  PTTs  worldwide,  Timeplex  standards-based 
systems  provide  the  optimal  solution  to  your  present  and  future 
needs  by  combining  the  best  of  public  and  private  networking. 

Connect  with  Timeplex  at  1-800-669-2298  to  get  a 
jump  on  tomorrow.  We'll  send  you  our  information  kit  on 
"Networking  in  the  90s ". 

It'll  give  you  a  jump  on  your  competition  today. 


The  Connectivity  Leader 
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St  Louis-bas6d  McDonnell  Douglas 
Systems  Integration  Co.  merged  two 
business  units.  Reason;  Both  pursued 
similar  markets.  Communications  Indus¬ 
try  Systems  and  Built  Environment 
Technologies  were  combined.  New  $120 
million  unit  has  600  employees. 


More  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  happen¬ 
ings: 

•  British  retailer  W.  H.  Smith  and  DEC 
have  signed  a  five*year.  $2.8  million  out¬ 
sourcing  contract.  DEC  will  supply  and 
run  the  company’s  network. 

•  Kapiti,  Inc.,  UK-based  supplier  of 
trading  room  and  wholesale  bwking  sys¬ 
tems,  will  integrate  Financial  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Toolkit  with  Dec- 
trade.  0^’s  trading  system  platform. 

•  A  $2.7  millicm  campuswide  hber-optic 
DEC  network  was  acquired  by  Detroit 
Oakland  University.  System  wiQ  con¬ 
nect  16  buildings  on  campus. 

•  DEC  also  introduced  Decomni/VMS 
networic  interface,  implementation  of 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  Manufac¬ 
turing  Message  SpeciScation.  Decom- 
ni/VMS  lets  VMS  applications  speak 
with  various  vendors*  plant  floor  devices. 


Tex/Con  Oil  A  Gas  Co.  in  Houston 
awarded  Charlotte,  N.C.-based  Network 
Computing  Corp.  a  2>/^-year  contract 
for  a  computing  environment  ccmsisting 
of  a  high-speed  digital  T1  link  between 
Charlotte  and  Houston. 


Oracle  Systems  Corp.  announced 
Preferred  Systems  Integrator  Program. 

of  U.S.  sales  and  support  organiza¬ 
tion,  effort  wUl  focus  bn  «^nt/server  inte¬ 
gration.  More  than  46  resellers  have 
joined  program  to  date. 


Frtxn  Metropolitan  Fiber  Systems 
(MFS): 

•  New  ffve-year  lease  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  largest  U.S.  commod¬ 
ity  exchange. 

•  City  of  Dallas  inked  10-year  fran¬ 
chise  agreeftent.  MFS  will  build,  operate 
fiber-optic  qpmmunicaticms  system  to 
serve  Dallas  business  customers  and  long¬ 
distance  carriers. 


Sales  of  high-speed  private  netwiMh 
equipment  (T3  and  higher)  are  e]q)ect' 
ed  to  grow  fifteenfold  by  1995.  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  study  by  The  Yankee 
Group.  Boston-based  firm  predicts 
sales^dimb from  $18.3  million  in  1990 
to  $261  milbon  in  1995.  Yankee  Gnxq) 
also  predicts  that  customized  carrier- 
based  network  offerings  will  become 
norm. 


Network  Peripherals,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  two  network  interface  boards 
connecting  individual  woiicstatioDs  or 
servers  to  lOOM  bit/sec.  Fiber  Distribut¬ 
ed  Data  Internee  network. 


Market  Intelligence  Research 
Corp.  in  Mountain  \fiew.  Calif.,  reports: 
•  World  (rffice  local-area  network  reve¬ 
nue  to  hit  $27  billion  by  1996,  up  from 
less  than  $2  billion  in  1986.  Two  causes: 
Popularity  of  unshielded  twisted-pair  ca¬ 
ble  and  to  connect  different  hard¬ 


ware.  operating  systems  and  communica¬ 
tions  protocols. 

•  Total  market  for  IBM's  Systems  Ap¬ 
plication  Architecture  s^tware 
pegged  at  $3.1  billumin  1990. 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Pacer 
Software,  Inc.  announced  Apple  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.  Macintosh  connectivity  for 
HP  9000  Series  300  and  800  worksta¬ 
tions  and  minicomputers  with  Apollo 
workstations. 


Mentor  Graphics  Corp.  and  Applied 
Microsystems  Corp.  agreed  to  inte¬ 
grate  development  tools.  Companies 
plan  to  integrate  Applied  Microsystems' 
EL  series  emulators  and  Mentor  Graph¬ 
ics'  Codelink  computer-aided  software 


engineering  products. 


Softech,  Inc.  in  IK^hham,  Mass.,  soft¬ 
ware  and  systems  integratioD  provider, 
will  acquire  Informatioa  Decisions, 
Inc.  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Privately 
owned  IDI  is  qrstems  integrator,  inde¬ 
pendent  value-added  readier  of  LAN 
products  and  services.  Customers  in¬ 
clude  Whiiipool  Corp.,  Amway,  Gerber 
Food  Products,  GenWal  Motors  Corp. 
and  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
Terms  not  disdosed. 


Telwatch,  Inc.  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  will 
devek^  interface  between  AT&Ts  Accu- 
master  Integrator  and  Netexec  intelli¬ 
gent  network  manageroem  system.  Ne¬ 
texec  to  support  AT&T's  Unified 


Network  Management  Architecture,  a 
blueprint  for  management  and  control  of 
voice  and  data  networks. 


New  rqwTt  oo  open  systems  by  DMR 
Group  says  standards-based  architec¬ 
tures  wiD  prevail  in  1990s.  Most  ven¬ 
dors  base  their  product  strategies  oo 
IBM’s  Systems  Applicatioo  Arciutec- 
ture  and  open  systems. 


Simware,  Inc.  became  first  connec¬ 
tivity  software  company  to  win  govern¬ 
ment's  Canada  Award  for  Buatneaa 
Excellence.  Ottawa-based  Simware 
honored  for  Splitsecond  software, 
which  speeds  data  communicatioos  be¬ 
tween  mainframes  and  remote  laptops 
and  PCs. 


You  don't  own  a  power  plant  for 
your  electricity... 

Why  own  a  data  center  for  your  information  systems? 


Your  company's  business  Is  your  focus. 

Outsource  your  computing  requirements  to  Martin 
Marietta,  a  Fortune  100  corporation,  and  you're  in  control 
of  the  resources  you  need  when  you  need  them.  We've 
been  providing  outsourcing  services  to  the  federal 
government  and  corporate  clients  for  more  than  20  years. 
Our  multiple  data  centers  are  accessible  nationwide,  and 
staffed  with  expert  personnel  ready  to  service  your  needs. 

FOCUS... 

A  Large  tlosfrftai  Assoclatioii  --depends  on  us  to 
provide  over  half  of  its  members  with  access  to 
demographic  databases  »id  technical  consultation  for  the 
design,  integration,  and  implementation  of  tlte  member 
network. 

FLEXIBILITY... 

A  Major  Electrical  Supplier—  saves  by 
eliminating  its  data  center.  With  Martin  Marietta,  the 
company  has  the  computer  resources  it  needs  now  and  can 
increase  or  decrease  utilization  with  minimal  cost  impact. 


Martin  Marietta 

Your  Outsourcing  Partner 


RESPOnSIVEffESS... 

A  Federal  Oovemment  Agency—  trusts  Martin 
Marietta  to  provide  a  secure,  nationwide  teleprocessing 
service.  The  U.S.  agricultural  industry  relies  on  us  for  its 
business  fcvecasting. 

RESOURCES^. 

A  Naijor  Glass  nannfacturer  —  a  forrune  500 
company  without  a  mainframe,  relies  on  Martin  Marietta 
for  its  major  information  processing. 

AND  NOW  YOU  — 

should  talk  with  a  Martin  Marietta  representative  and  find 
oui  how  we  can  help  you  concentrate  on  your  business. 

OFFICES 

Chantilly.  VA  (703)  802-5100 

Philadelphia.  PA  (215)963-0225 

OlandaFL  (407)826-1320 

Los  Angeles,  CA  (213)  516-9200 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  GROUP 
4795  Meadow  Wood  Lane 
(Drismiily.  VA  22021 
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on  your  network:  Mainframes, 


Minis,  Macs,  and  PCs 


And  every  MultiPfersonal 


Computer  is  built  on  the  versa 


dk  cBent-servcr  architecture— 


to  give  users  the  power  they 


need,  when  they  need  it 


The  power  of  our  M88000 


RISC  micro{m)cessor  for  60- 


phis  MIPS*  performance. 


The  power  (rfUNIX*SystemV 


does  an  the  rest  Locates  the 


file.  Navigates  the  network.  And 


interbee  of  a  MukiPersonal 


puts  the  file  in  a  window  on 


Computer  works  just  like  your 


your  desktop,  running  in  its 


brain.  When  you  need  informa 


native  application. 


don,  you  just  dick  on  an  icon. 


A  MultiPersonal  Com- 


The  MultiPersonal  Computer 


puter  gives  you 


transparent  simul¬ 


taneous,  and 


secure  access  to 


any  computer 


m  your  company  Not  to  men¬ 


tion  every  human  brain  that 


makes  your  business  tick. 


Think  about  it  When  you 


need  information,  your  brain 


remembers  only  die  bets,  not 


where  youVe  stored  them. 


piv!'^  Ti:i'  ■ 


and  X-WindowsT  for  true 


Orack'relatkmal 


If  youte  looldiig  to  ladt 


multi-user,  multi-tasking  capa¬ 
bilities.  Plus  the  power  of 
sophisticated  business  applica¬ 
tions:  Uni{dex*ofBce  auto¬ 
mation,  fTameMaker'corpoiate 
publishing,  and  Informix'or 


100  !  O'OJ 

I 

t  I  ■  - 


Learo  About  Netwolk  Oiiifxdnig  IIk  MultilVisanal 

Booth  1088. 


(g) 


Computer  Group 
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Continiud  frtm  page  109 
start  were  four  unintegrated  batch-ori¬ 
ented  service  bureau  systems,  largely 
IBM  3033$  and  ISC  Systems  Corp.  8  Win¬ 
dow  products.  The  303^  supported  Tal- 
man's  retail  operations,  and  the  8  Window 
products  supported  teller  activities  and 
retail  babdity  platform  sales. 

Talman  al^  built  a  new  data  center 
within  the  Citicorp  Information  Re¬ 
sources  (CIR)  data  center  in  Arlington 
Heights,  m.  CIR  became  Talman's  back- 
office  service  bureau,  and  the  thrift  shut 
down  its  oo-site  data  center  and  dosed 
out  contracts  with  four  service  bureaus. 

Talman  has  negotiated  a  special  rela- 
tiooship  with  CIR.  wherein  "we  efflective- 
ly  share  facilities  costs,  disaster  recovery 
costs  and  administrative  costs.  But  Tal- 


Qose-up 

Organisation:  Talman  S&L. 
Goal:  Create  an  architecture  that 
win  avoid  costly  system  makeovers. 
Strategy:  EstaWsb  a  network 
connecting  its  51-branch  operation 
to  give  officials  a  sin^  point  of  ac¬ 
cess  for  all  customer  61^ 

Payoff:  Better  customer  service. 


man  maintains  total  contnri"  its  appli¬ 
cations.  which  run  remotely  at  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  data  center  on  an  IBM  3084 
QXC  mainframe  running  MVS/XA  under 
CICS.  Wegmann  say^ 

Wegmann  and  Ms  team  (which  num¬ 
bered  as  hi^  as  240  at  the  project’s  peak) 


also  reworked  the  telecommunications 
network,  ripping  out  an  asynchronous 
network  to  replace  it  with  a  Ml  Systems 
Network  Architecture  bisynchronous  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  staff  inst^ed  redundant 
T1  lines  and  built  a  switching  facility  to 
connect  Talman  to  the  data  center  and  its 
branches.  Each  branch  is  connected  to  the 
system  via  a  9.6K  bit/sec.  leased  line, 
which  runs  to  a  56K  bit/sec.  concentra¬ 
tion  point  and  then  to  the  T 1  lines  into  the 
switching  facility. 

Within  Talman  and  its  branches,  tell¬ 
ers  and  officers  use  NCR  Corp.  PCs  based 
on  the  Intel  C^rp.  80286  and  80386  chips 
and  using  Micro  Channel  Architecture. 

Wegmann  says  that  installation  of  new 
hardware  will  give  his  systems  future 
flexibility  because  the  architecture  is  inte¬ 


grated  both  vertically  and  laterally.  This 
means  that  customer  information  can  be 
shared  across  business  lines.  It  also 
means  that  sales  andservice  business  can 
be  conducted  in  a  branch  while  having  full 
access  to  host-level  systems. 

Wegmann  says  be  expects  the  system 
configuration  will  hold  up  weD  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  because  it  runs  witto  a  Systems  Ap¬ 
plication  Architecture-type  environment, 
using  the  host  mainframe  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  repository. 

The  18-month  shift  away  from  the  old 
system  has  been  a  boon,  Wegmann  notes. 

“From  a  technology  standpoint  as  well 
as  a  business  standpoint,  tthe  oW  system] 
was  very  constricted  and  actually  dam¬ 
aged  the  efficient,  cost-effective  conduct 
of  business.”  Wegmann  says. 

“What  it  basically  boils  down  to  is  that 
(we've)  restructured  operations  and  sys¬ 
tems  support  architecture  to  support  a 
more  robust  sales  culture.”  he  says. 

Better  service  from  even  the  smallest 
branch  office  dearly  inaeases  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  happy  customers.  As  for  cost  sav¬ 
ings.  Wegmann  says,  integrating  all  the 
systems  will  essentially  pay  for  itself. 

Change  of  th»  scope  presets  a  risk  for 
a  corporation,  and  Wegmann  is  well  aware 
of  the  consequences. 

“If  we  blow  it,  Talman  has  to  write 
the  cost  of  the  m^take,”  be  says. 

“What  it  means ...  is  that  you’d  damn 
weD  better  understand . . .  that  the  ded- 
siOQ  you  make  must  be  right  the  first  time, 
because  you  win  not  have  a  chance  for  a 
second  time,”  Wegmann  says.  • 

Talman’s 
tech  traits 

Talman's  PCs  are  booked  into  the 
mainframe  via  Motored,  Inc. 
6804(>:b8sed  NCR  Tower  400  and 
600  servers  running  AT&T  Unix 
System  V.  Release  3.  Fiks  are  con¬ 
verted  from  DOS  to  Unix  throu^ 
NCR’s  Branch  Integration  System 
software  bridge. 

Talman  is  standardising  on  OSI2 
Presentation  Manager  and  Micr^ 
sott  Corp.'s  Windows  Verskm  3.0 
on  the  desktop.  It  has  started  in¬ 
stalling  Windows  3.0  and  Presenta¬ 
tion  Manager  running  under  Micro¬ 
soft's  OS/2  Standard  Edition  on  the 
adnunistrative  side  of  the  operatkxi 
and  wiO  move  to  IBM's  OSI2  Ex¬ 
tended  Editioo  for  its  systems 
work,  vdtere  Wegmann  says  the  se¬ 
cured  multitasking  offered  by  OS/2 
wiDbevaluaUe. 

The  thrift  is  now  beta-testing 
OS/2  Extended  Editioo  Version  1.3 
on  its  systems,  and  Wegmann  says 
Talman  wiD  probably  not  fini^ 
switcl^  to  0^2  until  1992. 

Major  appliatioo  packages  in 
use  include  Con^Miter  Associates 
Intematkoal,  Inc's  Infopoint/SSI, 
which  is  used  to  track  r<^  bank¬ 
ing  business  and  safe-deposit  box. 
business,  deposit  accounts,  install-  * 
ment  loans,  teller  activity  and  cus¬ 
tomer  profitability,  as  well  as  its  (m- 
line  customer  informatkm  files. 
Talman  also  uses  some  McCormack 
&  E)odge  (now  Don  &  Bradstreet 
Software)  financial  packages, 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


KXPF.R  I'S  IN  Al’PLICATIONS  SOFl  WARE 


THUNK 

DIGIT4L 

THENK 

ROSS 

THENK 

ACGOUINTENG 

Digital's  technology  teams  up  with  Ross’  software  to  bring  you 
leading  fmancial,  distribution  and  human  resource  solutions 
’  for  the  Digital'”  VAX®  system. 

Call  today  for  more  information:  (404)  257-9198  Ext.  190 

ryaRDSS 

LLiSY^IEMS 

l>5.1  Twin  Dolphin  Drive.  RwlwmMi  <^ily.  GA  94065-2102 

Digiial  H  «  iniilrmaHi  anrl  >  \X  to  •  n^terrd  tnifirnuirk  of  Diplal  K4|ui|>menl  Cor|Miratii»n. 
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TYING  IT 
T  O  GET  HER 

Jacklyn  Popiul 

How  good  is 
your  image? 

Records  management  has  long  been 
considered  a  poor  relation  of  information 
systems.  And  to  many  businesses  and 
government  organiaations.  it  still  is. 

But  that’s  just  not  smart.  Imaging  is 
popping  up  ail  over  the  IS  domain.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  new  electronic  document 
systems  can  be  so  integrated  with  other 
information  resources  that  users  don’t 
even  know  whether  informatitMi  is  stored 
as  data  or  a  document  image.  The  infor¬ 
mation  appears  on  the  screen  —  and  only 
the  softw^  knows  where  its  been. 

The  fact  is.  integrated  imaging  man¬ 
agement  needs  IS  respect.  It’s  sad,  but  a 
negative  approach  to  document-based 
information  has  kept  files  in  the  basement 
and  many  records  ntanagement  prtrfes- 
sionals  out  of  the  comer  office. 

The  more  complex  electronic  docu¬ 
ment  management  systems  require  a  lev¬ 
el  erf  sc^histication  equal  to  that  found  in 
IS  operations. 

Companies  must  leave  decision-mak¬ 
ing  and  cost  approval  for  integrated  imag¬ 
ing  systems  to  the  right  pec^  —  those 
qualified  by  knowledge,  not  hy  title.  Firms 
can’t  affmd  to  rely  on  advice  frwn  IS 
people  with  little  more  understanding  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  inte^ted  imaging 
system  than  they  have  of  its  purpo^. 

In  practice,  t^  means  that  the  imag¬ 
ing  pr^esMonal  would  report  directly  to 
the  chi^  information  offi^  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  In  this  structure,  the  following  two 
things  wiO  happen: 

•  The  company  or  government  agency 
will  attract  the  highest  quality  imaging 
professionals  available. 

•  They  wiO  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
organiattion’s  bottom-line  profitability. 

Imaging  systems  permit  the  kind  of 
real-time  access  to  information  (and  much 
of  the  manipulation)  that  is  possible  with 
data  systems.  The  information  on  those 
docuinents  —  and,  therefore,  the  people 
re^nsible  for  maintaining  and  providing 
that  information  to  deciskxi-makers  — 
have  a  whole  new  value  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Imaging  ^sterns  are  only  tools.  The 
key  to  any  system  is  people:  those  who 
select,  operate  and  benefit  from  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Electronic  imaging  systems  require 
a  new  breed  of  hi^Uy  trai^  and  moti¬ 
vated  information  management  profes- 
skmal  Where  can  you  find  such  people? 
Frequently,  they  are  right  under  your 
nose. 

The  high  productivity  of  the  new  im¬ 
age  systems — Caster  access  times,  lower 
production  costs,  tin^  dectskm-mak- 
tng  —  makes  it  possible  to  offer  higher 
pay  to  operators  than  is  traditional  in  pa¬ 
per  or  inicnrfilro  enviitmmefUs.  Ikying 
pr^essional-level  wa^  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  attract  prerfessiooal  people. 

One  of  the  more  intangible  benefits  of 
installing  an  dectronk  imaging  system  is 
the  effect  it  has  on  the  morale  erf  the  cor¬ 


porate  records  department  personnel. 
They  stop  thinking  of  themselves  as  file 
clerics  and  begin  thinking  of  themselves  as 
information  professionals. 

Usually  highly  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  meet  the  information  needs  of  user  de¬ 
partments.  the  self-esteem  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  greatly  improves  when  they  are  more 
able  to  meet  those  needs. 

Even  more  important  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  morale  and  motivation  is  the  fact 
that  image  management  people  under- ' 
stand  how  information  is  used.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the  informational  needs  erf  user 
departments  utilizing  documeitt-based  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  ^  needs  of  exter¬ 
nal  users  such  as  auditors,  government 
agencies  and  the  like. 

In  fact,  image  management  people 


are  ideally  placed  to  assist  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  enterprisewide  solution 
to  document  management  needs.  Fre¬ 
quently.  user  departments  will  get  fed 
up  with  paper  and  implement  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  on  their  own.  Too  often,  they  as¬ 
sume  that  their  needs  are  unique  and  not 
fuOy  understood  by  outsiders,  but  actual¬ 
ly,  information  needs  are  remarkably  sim¬ 
ilar  from  one  application  to  another.  The 
experience  of  information  experts  can  be 
very  valuable  in  assisting  user  depart¬ 
ments  to  de^  a  system  that  is  both  pro¬ 
ductive  and  economical  and  one  that  is 
compatible  with  other  systems  through¬ 
out  the  organization. 

Of  course,  the  involvement  of  IS  in 
the  design  of  the  system  can  be  bel^rful, 
particularly  if  the  document  system  is  to 


be  integrated  with  other  corporate  infor- 
matk«i  systems  under  IS  cootroL  The 
technical  expertise  of  the  IS  staffers  can 
also  be  vahable  in  making  certain  that 
hardware  and  software  work  toward 
meeting  system  requiremeitts.  Those 
requirements,  however,  are  best  defined 
by  those  with  an  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
formation  needs  of  the  user  namely,  im¬ 
age  managemern  professionals. 

These  three  ^oups  IS,  image 
management  and  users,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  vendors  and  upper  management 
—  should  be  able  to  doign  and  impletn^ 
the  best  possible  system  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  • 


fbpnii  »•  vice-preaideat  st  First  Natnmmie  Bade 
in  Daly  City.  CaW. 


Witti  liCharmei: 
your  network  is  not 
only  fault-tolerant. 


It’s  growth-tolerant. 


Chipconi’s  ONline  System  Coemneramr^  redefines  network 
idi^Nlity  It  wdl  survive  mult^rfe  bjluies  including  broken  c^Jes. 
hardware  problems  and  human  erroi;  without  downtime  or 
disruption  to  users. 

But  this’s  only  part  of  the  story  The  ONline  Sywem’s  unique 

TrKliannel  archirecture  supports  not  just  one,  bra  up  CD  three  separate 
Ethernets.  Or  ai^  oomteution  of  Ethernet.  Token  Ring  and  FDDl. 

AD  at  the  same  time,  all  within  a  sii^e  ONline  conoehtratoc 

TrKThannd  also  pves  you  incredible  flexibibey  for  iecon%uring 
today's  large.  com{rfex  networks. 

Integrated  bridge  aixl  routir^  and  a  sophtsticaced  network  man- 
^eroent  and  conooi  system  allow  moves,  adds  and  changes  to  be 
made  with  fit^ertip  ease. 

Chipcom's  ONline  lets  you  build  the  most  tolerant  bdHty  net- 
work  ima^nable:  &uk-tDleiant:  growth«)leiant:  configuration-  and 
rnedia-tolaaitf.  Even,  suiprisir^  enough.  buc%et-coleruu. 

And  in  this  world,  a  bk  more  tolerance  is  something  we 
could  aU  use. 

For  more  informaiion.  caD  1-600-228-9930. 

C  H  I  P  C  0  M' 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 
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We  sell  straight  lines. 


'  These  days,  companies  are  being  forced 
to  draw  the  line. 

Frustrated  by  mounting  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  and  nagging  productivity  concerns, 
they  are  reexamining  their  fondamental  bus¬ 
iness  approaches. 

They  are  realizing  that  information  tech¬ 
nology  can  shorten  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  their  goals. 


And  Andersen  Consulting  is  helping  them 
connect  the  dots. 

By  combining  business  intelligence  and 
technological  command,  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing  can  offer  strategic  solutions  that  help 
drive  a  company  forward. 

And  that's  not  just  some  promising  theory. 

Our  techniques  have  already  tangibly 
improved  company  performance  in  industry 


after  industry.  At  Antlersen  Consulting  it’s 
what  we  call  thinking  straight. 

C  1989  Andersen  CoRsuiBng.  AAtCo..  5.C. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO,  S.C. 

Where  ¥ve  go  from  here." 
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A  91 1  for  Dallas  systems 

An  emergency  with  the  police  dispatching  system  yields  a  bonanza  for  public  safety 


DoHol'  Morgan  atuwma  ndiocrUKk  with  intetmtion 
gone  smoothly. 


I NTt ®  *  ATIN G  ^ 

T  E  C  H  NO*  l'o’g  I*  E  ‘s 

City  of  Dallas 


BY  KATIE  CRANE 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Back  in  1984,  David  Mor¬ 
gan,  director  of  tnfonna- 
tkm  services  for  the  city  of 
Dallas,  was  between  a  cop 
and  a  hard  place. 

The  police  departineat's  $20  mil- 
Ikm  radio  di^tch  system  routinely 
jammed,  and  plagued  by  transcription 
errors,  the  system  fot^  frustrated 
(^cers  to  wait  to  send  and  receive 
important  information.  A  ti^thsted 
city  council  —  under  heavy  pressure 
to  keep  taves  down  —  was  unlikely  to 
spend  another  $20  million  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  radio  system. 

“We  had  to  do  something,”  Mor¬ 
gan  recalls.  “My  users  carry  guns!" 

The  si^ution:  a  five-year,  $10.5 
million  iKoject  that  integrated  sever¬ 
al  key  pubte  safety  systems.  Today, 
Dallas  boasts  a  911  emergency  call 
system,  cellular  cruiser  telephones, 
motrile  data  terminals  (MDIO  in  ev¬ 
ery  squad  cpr  and  a  $4  million  auto¬ 
mated  fingerprint  identification  sys¬ 
tem  (see  story  below). 

for  by  telephone  charges, 
budget  money,  taxes,  grants  and  con¬ 
fiscated  drug  rntmey,  the  integrated 
system  should  be  put  to  good  use: 
Dallas  is  the  sevei^  largest  dty  in 
the  U.S..  but  it  is  the  nation’s  leader 


in  vkrfent  crimes. 

The  integrated  system  links  the 
city's  main  dispatcfabg  system  run¬ 
ning  (Ml  an  IBM  3083E  mainframe  to 
the  phone  company's  DTI  911 
switcWg  equipment  Via  AT&T  net¬ 
work  interfaces. 

Now  MDTs  ride  in  every  Dallas 
police  car  beside  a  radio  and  a  cellular 
phone.  The  termiitals,  provided  by 
Mobile  Data  IntematioQal.  loc. 
(MDI)  in  Vancouver,  B.C..  have  auto¬ 
matic  access  to  all  incoming  911  and 
other  dispatch  informatioo  as  weO  as 
state,  regicMud  and  federal  infonna- 
tionfiles. 

One  Dallas  puthc  safety  official  es¬ 
timates  the  new  integrated  system 
has  improved  police  producth^  by 
40%. 

City  councilor  Jim  Buerger,  who 
chairs  the  Public  Safety  Committee, 
says  having  the  patrol  cars  outfitted 
with  MDTs  is  “absolutely  invatu- 
aUe”  in  improving  the  police  officers' 
response  time. 

The  astern  has  also  helped  put 
Dallas  on  the  map  in  a  different  way. 
Morgan  and  his  team  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  1990  Society  for  Informa- 
tkxi  Management  (SIM)  Partners  in 
Leadership  Award. 

Tom  Morin,  vice-president  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  Medtronic.  Inc. 
and  chairman  of  the  ^M  award  com¬ 
mittee,  lauds  Dallas’  dedicatioo  to 
service,  enthusiastic  user  response 
and  the  ^rstem's  impact  “That  extra 
30  seconds  can  save  lives,”  Morin 
says. 

The  pn^  was  the  targ^  ever 
tackled  1^  a  Dallas  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  —  and  perhaps  the 
dty,  Morgan  says,  adding  that  there 
wo^  have  been  horrendous  political 
consequences  if  the  project  had  not 


In  this  dty  of  300  square  ndes, 
the  3.000-inember  pobtx  itpait- 
ment  fields  6  miDion  telephone  calls 
and  makes  640,000  mm  each  year. 
Citizen  contacts  are  up  by  2,000  per 
month.  At  the  same  time.  Morgan’s 
IS  budget  has  dropped  $2  million 
(down  from  $22  mil^  in  1986),  and 
he  has  shrunk  his  staff  by  32  since 
1987. 

Selling  the  system  to  the  dty 
council  could  have  proved  difficuh  — 
but  wasn’t.  Morgan  convinced  the 
council  to  hold  a  nonbinding  reftfen- 
dum  on  the  911  system  in  the  1985 
city  election  to  see  if  the  pul^  would 


pay  for  it  Ei^ity  percent  of  the  vot¬ 
ers  said  they  woidd  pay  as  much  as  25 
cents  per  month  on  their  phone  fails 
for  the  service.  (The  actual  coat  to¬ 
day  is  20  cents  per  month.) 

With  what  they  saw  as  an  “over- 
vriidming  mandate"  for  91 1 ,  the  city 
manager  appointed  Morgan  to  bead  a 
steering  committee  to  go  forward 
with  the  system. 

Nocop-^wf 

*1116  pohce  department  already  had  a 
sophisticated  di^tch  system  with 
two  well-established  databases  of 
beats  and  squad  cars.  Morgan  knew  it 
was  technically  possible,  us^  vari¬ 
ous  protocob  and  dectronic  inter¬ 
faces.  to  link  dty  computers  with 
Southwestern  Bdl's  computers  so 
that  every  91 1  caO  automatkaDy  db- 
pbyed  the  caller’s  locatioo. 

“But  the  phone  location  doesn't 
do  mucdi  good  unless  you  know  what 
pobce  beat  it'sin  and  vdiich  pobce  car 
b  assigned  to  that  beat,"  Morgan  ex¬ 
plains.  ‘^If  you  put  the  three  togethn 
automatic^,  you’ve  got  a  big 

Oof  up 

•  Organifrton*  Gty  of  Dal- 
las. 

•  Goal:  Intefrate  wkwi 
pubhc  sdety  systems. 

•  Stratacrf^pofaeac- 
cem  to  hdonaataan  via  a  mofaie 
data  terainal.  oeMv  phowe 
nd  tics  to  the  911  system. 

•  PhyafftMte  productivity 
hnproveddOW.dtiBenoao- 
tacts  up  by  2,000/iiio.,  ad 
soapfrtklrrtifratinadoufeted 
to  16,000/00. 


Pointing  the  fingerprint 


The  DaBas  police  department’s  newest  crime  ^ter  b 
APIS,  a  $4  mflIioD  automated  fingerprint  identificatioo 
system  from  NEC  Information  Sy^em^  Inc.  in  Box- 
Im.  Mass.  APIS  b  an  on-hne  fingerprint  image  sys¬ 
tem  that  runs  on  an  optical  dbc  and  produces  a  sfa^ 
list  of  suq>ects  for  examiners  to  review  by  matching 
prints  matberoaticaDy  with  those  in  Dallas’ ^tabase. 

Since  the  system  went  live  in  July  1989,  the  police 
have  doubled  su^iect  identificatioos  and  trailed  the 
producthnty  of  the  department’s  identificatioo  divbion 
— aO  without  adding  aiqr  fingerprint  examiners. 

Jim  Buerger,  dnirman  of  the  Dallas  City  Council’s 
Public  Safety  Committee,  spnr^tes  that  the  16.7% 
drop  in  Dallas’ burglary  rate  during  the  past  11  months 
may  be  partially  because  of  APIS  and  mobile  data  ter- 
minab  in  pohoe  cruisers. 

There  have  been  some  dramatic  examples  of  suc¬ 
cess.  For  instance,  it  took  less  than  one  minute  for  the 
EbUas  pnikM*  to  p^  the  “North  Dallas  coat-hanger 
rapist,”  vdiooe  moniker  came  from  the  way  be  bound 
bbvictinis. 


I, Jang  APIS,  in  the  identificatioo  divi- 

aioo  matched  a  fingerprint  found  months  before  at  the 
scene  with  a  suqtecf  8  print,  one  of  the  2.8  DuSion  indi¬ 
vidual  fingerprints  to  DaBas’  280,000  fingerprint  files. 
The  suq>ect  ~  wbo  bter  had  14  other  rape  and  bur¬ 
sary  fh*iy  filed  against  turn  —  was  in^ed,  con- 
vict^  and  given  a  hfe  sentence. 

A  soinewfast  less  dramatic  payoff  than  thb  8(><alled 
cold  search  are  the  searches  for  pending  warrants  per- 
foniKd  imnoediately  after  a  suspect  b  arrested. 
“Sametimes  the  patrol  officers  stop  by  with  the  sus¬ 
pect  in  tow  00  their  way  to  j^“  mqilainB  David  Mor¬ 
gan,  IS  director  for  the  cby  of  Mbs. 

APIS,  wfaidi  b  fuDy  integrated  with  the  city's  other 
criminal  investigatioo  systems,  has  reduced  tte  tinae  it 
takes  to  perform  these  routine  searches  by  25%. 

For  the  six-year  period  before  APIS  was  installed, 
detectives  averaged  about  35  identifications  per 
month;  today,  they  average  120  per  oxxth.  more  tto 
a  300%  increase. 
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boiiiB,'*beadds. 

Todqr,acitueQcandial911  and  speak 
Co  a  (fa^tcher.  The  is  traced  by  a 
telephooe  compuiy  computer  so  that  the 
caB^s  eaact  kxabon  appears  on  the  dts* 
patcber's  screen.  The  tfi^tcher  keys  in 
the  caller's  ctxnpbiiit.  and  the  mainfnrne 
autoottticafly  hnnels  the  message  via  an 
800-MHx  radio  frequency  to  a  terminal  in 
the  squad  car  nearest  the  caller’s  locatioQ. 
An  officer  no  longer  needs  to  stop  the  car 
to  write  down  any  informatioa;  it  auto* 
maticafly  appears  on  the  terminal  screen 
m  the  car.  If  there  are  any  quesbons,  the 
officerenroutesinipiypi^upthecdhi- 
lar  phone  and  calls  tte  dtiaen. 

There  were  ocher  advantages  to  inte- 
^tiog:  giving  the  2,500  untforroed  po¬ 
lice  officers  dfrect  access  to  state,  r^ioo- 


You  DON’T 

FORGET  SVz  years  in 
a  patrol  car.  I  just 
kept  asking  over  and  over:  ‘If 
I’d  had  this,  what  would  I 
want?’  ” 

LT.  JAKE  MOORE 
DALLAS  POUCE  DEPARTMENT 


al  and  federal  files,  linking  an  automated 
fingerprint  information  system  to  other 
criminal  infwmatioa  systems  and  install¬ 
ing  a  stmilar  system  in  the  fire  department 
at  very  little  additional  cost. 


Once  funding  had  been  approved, 
launching  the  integrated  system  was  a  big 
technical  and  political  challenge. 

Morgan  flret  selected  a  team  to  over¬ 
see  the  design,  implementation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  ideas.  He  then  enlisted  the 
help  of  Assistant  Bailee  Chief  Leslie 
Sweet  and  Kenneth  Knotts,  Dallas'  depu¬ 
ty  fire  chief  and  commander  of  the  com¬ 
munications  division,  whose  department 
would  also  be  tied  into  the  system. 

Morgan  selected  daU,  radio  and  tele- 
pbme  experts  fnnn  bis  own  department 
and  invit^  representatives  from  the  city 
attorney’s  office,  the  dty  auditor’s  office 
and  Southwestern  Bell  to  participate  in 
the  steering  committee. 

Assembling  the  {Mnject  team  proved  to 
be  a  delicate  process.  “Pdice  officers  and 


XEROX 

Whether  you  need  PC  network  design, 
installation, service  or  training, this  is  the 
only  tool  you  'll  ever  need. 


CMffwXWmIi 

aff-0OO-e22-Oh76L 

You  have  the  took  c^fai  on  your  desk. 
And  now  you  have  the  number  for  the 
most  comprehensive,  nuiti-foceted 
network  support  syaem  avaBaUe  today. 
In  foct.  Xerix  is  the  ftcognized  leader 
iirquality  network  support.  And  today, 
there  are  over  3.300  members  of  the 
XeroR  Uptime  *fam  dedicated  to  healing 
you  to  avoid  costly  dowmiroe. 
h  doem'i  matter  if  you  have  two  PCs  or 
twothousand.  freestanding  or  networked, 
muad-sywem  PCs  in  a  campus  envirott- 
ment.  or  in  offices  nationwide.  Xerox 
PC/Neiworfc  Services  can  offer  you 
superior  technological  service  a^  net¬ 


work  support.  In  foct,  since  Xerox 
can  offer  you  on-site  capability  in  95% 
of  the  country,  your  network  system 
is  cowered. 

The  Xerox  Uptime  Ibam  can  set  iq)  an 
in-bouse  rervioe  center  in  your  own 
facility,  staffed  with  dedic^ed  network 
support  teduticiatts  who  will  take  full 
lesponsinlity  for  aP  your  network  service 
aid  network  support  needs,  including 
network  design,  installation,  moves  and 
changes.  The  Uptime  lean  can  service 
just  about  any  brand  of  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  or  network  q^siem.  Because  of 
our  close  relatio^ip  with  original 


equqxnest  manufoctutrs  << 
always  have  firsthand  infonnationd 
new  technologks  and  advancemesis. 

Ow  Xenat  network  service  professkmals 
guarantee  die  quality  of  their  work  and 
total  customer  sattsfaction.  Xerox  PC/NS 
offers  flexible  and  customized  ^rsteoi 
management  and  informatioo  tracking. 
So  the  next  time  you  hare  a  network  prob¬ 
lem,  from  design  to  service,  call  the 
Xerox  Uptime  learn  at  l-800-b22-0076i 

XmoxPC/NS 


firefighters  bke  to  take  potshots  at  each 
other.”  Morgan  says.  ”The  ptdice  daim 
the  firefi^ters  are  always  frying  ping- 
pong  at  the  fire  station,  wtule  the  fire¬ 
fighters  compbin  that  the  pdice  invent 
emergencies  just  so  they  can  play  with 
their  lights.” 

Sweet  kept  his  eyes  open  for  enthusi' 
astic  people  dose  to  the  field  officers. 
Once  be  made  his  selections,  Sweet  hand¬ 
ed  over  all  dedskm-making  autbmity.  He 
reassigned  two  police  lieutenants  who  had 
worked  m  the  field  and  adeed  only  that 
they  keep  him  briefed. 

“You  don’t  forget  8Vk  years  in  a  patrd 
car,”  says  Lt.  Jake  Moore,  who  worked  on 
the  project  'i  just  kept  asking  over  and 
over:  ’If  Fd  had  this,  what  would  I 
want?*  ” 

Planners  discovered  that  no  single 
vendor  had  an  overall  understanding  of 
radio,  telephone  and  computer  Integra- 
tkm.  “Tbey’Q  tefl  you  they  have  the  expe¬ 
rience,”  Morgan  says,  "but  they  don’t 
have  the  depth  in  all  three  areas  to  inte¬ 
grate  them.” 

The  team  approached  several  contrac¬ 
tors  and  systems  integrators  hoping  to 
find  help,  Iwt  the  cost  to  build  a  special¬ 
ized  systems  integration  team  was  35% 
higher  than  that  of  staying  with  the  staff. 
Morgan  concluded  that  the  most  cost-ef¬ 
fective  way  to  do  the  job  was  in-bouse. 

'That  decision  required  a  massive  reor¬ 
ganization  of  his  department.  Telephone, 
data  processing  and  radio  groups  were 
combined,  but  problems  remained.  "The 
data  people  didn’t  speak  radio,  the  radio 
people  didn’t  speak  data,  and  the  tele- 
I^one  people  spoke  only  a  little  of  each,” 
Morgan  says.  It  took  quite  a  bit  of  internal 
effort  to  get  everyone  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing  thesame  language. 

The  planners  labored  over  thousands 
of  details  and  foced  hundreds  of  decisions 
about  the  functions  and  layout  of  the 
squad  car  terminals  —  even  doim  to  the 
colors  of  the  screen  (the  officers  wanted 


Creative 

funding 

In  tough  fiscal  times,  e^iecial- 
ly  at  the  city  leveL  finding 
money  for  big  IS  isojects  can 
be  tridey.  The  dty  of  Dallas 
used  sereral  Dovd  funding  ap¬ 
proaches: 

•  911.  It  cost  Dallas  $3  millioa  to 
implement  and  $1  million  per  year 
to  operate.  Residents  get  a  2(><ent 
service  charge  on  monthly  phone 
bi&s. 

•  MDTs.  Cost  $3  imilkMi  — 
$750,000  came  from  a  state  grant, 
the  rest  from  dty  budget  money. 
Included  in  the  $3  milBon  was 
$50,000  it  took  to  modify  the  db- 
patdh  software  and  the  $50,000  to 
develop  a  message  switching  sys¬ 
tem  between  Southwestern  Bell 
and  the  IK’D  dispatch  computer. 

•  CeUolar  pboaea.  Cost 
$400,000  for  the  first  year, 
$275,000  for  the  second  year.  Ibid 
for  with  confiscated  drug  money. 

•  Finfcrpriat  ayataina.  Hard¬ 
ware  and  software  coat  $4  milhnn 
but  wfl  atiMMnt  to  $5  miDioo  over 
five  years  with  interest  Funded 
with  general  tax  dofiara. 
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yellow)  and  the  letters  the  tab  keys  (a 
flat  off-white  to  cut  down  mi  the  glare). 

(%rsonatities  darted  fnxn  time  to 
time.  “We  had  quite  a  big  fight  over  ter¬ 
minals,”  Morgan  recalls.  The  system 
with  the  best  radio  properties  was  not  the 
most  user-friendly,  so  it  forced  the  {ptmp 
to  make  some  h^  choices.  In  the  end, 
E>allas  selected  the  friendliest  terminal, 
which  also  happened  to  be  the  low  bid,  he 
says. 

Moore  says  the  MDTs  chosen  were 
not  only  friendly;  they  were  also  "down¬ 
right  user-promiscuous.”  He  adds:  “It 
didn't  take  long  for  went)  to  spread  that 
these  were  the  greatest  thbgs  ance 
canned  beer.” 

Morgan  remembers  the  planners 
meeting  five  to  six  hours  per  week  to  have 
the  911  system  up  on  1  miltkm  telephones 
by  April  1, 1988.  It  took  1.200  hours  to 
modify  the  police  dispatching  software  for 
the  mobile  data  terminals  (MDI’s  off-the- 
shelf  software  was  too  expensive  at 
$345,000).  Another  big  challenge  was 
linking  the  telephone  company’s  comput- 


T 


HE  DATA  people 
didn’t  speak  radio,  the 
radio  people  didn’t 
speak  data,  and  the  telephone 
people  spoke  only  a  little  of 
each.” 


DAVID  MORGAN 
DALLAS  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


er  with  the  city’s  state-<rf-the-art  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  only  disruption  oi  service  during 
the  project  came  when  the  system  had  to 
be  ^ut  down  at  lO-secortd  intervals,  but 
Morgan  says  be  has  documentation  to 
prove  that  it  never  lost  a  call. 

At  the  project's  peak,  Morgan  says.  56 
people  worked  full-tiroe  on  the  integra¬ 
tion  ^ort.  including  {»t>grammers,  tele¬ 
phone  technicians,  police  officers,  fire¬ 
fighters  and  project  managers. 

High  hiirdlws 

The  most  difficult  technical  challenge  — 
and  the  biggest  expense  —  was  making 
the  transitkm  to  Dallas’  proprietary  self- 
correcting  4.8K  bft/sec.  system  fnm  the 
phone  ermpany's  sta^stop  technology. 
The  latter  had  very  little  error  recovery 
and  sent  at  a  rate  of  1.2K  Nt/sec.  throu^ 
the  city’s  mainframe  to  the  MDTs. 

The  challenge  that  brought  the  system 
to  its  knees,  however,  was  testing  the 
queuing  theory,  which  builds  intelligence 
into  the  switching  software  to  automati¬ 
cally  enable  a  command  terminal  to 
switch  to  less-crowded  radio  channels 
when  the  first  channel  it  tries  is  loaded. 

“When  you  have  600  terminals  coming 
in  over  20  radio  sites,  axning  down  to 
nine  inputs  and  outputs  to  the  computer, 
the  queuing  theory  becomes  important." 
Morgan  explains. 

The  team  worked  long  and  hard  to  get 
the  algorithms  ri^t  —  even  contracting 
the  help  of  a  university  mathematidan  — 
to  avoid  the  problem  d  having  all  the  ter¬ 
minals  come  in  on  one  channel. 

After  simulating  the  problem  matbe- 
matkaUy,  Morgan  and  hk  team  took  20 
patrol  cars  outfitted  with  MDTs  to  a  field 
for  testing.  The  system  crashed.  With 
two  weeks’  more  work  and  some  help 
from  MDI  gurus,  they  eventually  changed 


the  resource  allocation  algorithm.  "It  was 
a  matter  of  fine-tuning,"  Morgan  says. 

Training  for  the  new  system  was  de- 
vek^)ed  by  the  same  pobce  officers  who 
sat  on  the  steering  committee.  They 
equipped  a  car,  then  developed  a  video¬ 
tape,  8  live  demonstration  and  some 
hands-on  exercises.  Moore  todc  his 
"traveling  show”  to  every  substation.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  the  in-service  officers  were  call¬ 
ing  him  everyday  begging  for  MDTs. 

T^rminol  ccM« 

Installing  terminals  in  squad  cars  took 
some  2,400  hours.  The  dty  bad  to  con¬ 
vert  to  cars  with  bucket  seats  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  console.  Luckily,  it  took  very 
little  time  for  officers  to  get  ccxnfmtable 
with  the  new  system.  “You  can  battle  it 


with  one  finger.”  exclaims  Moore,  who 
says  be  doesn't  type.  "Everything’s  ri^ 
there  m  the  span  of  one's  ha^” 

Included  in  the  total  cost  of  the  systm 
was  850,000  to  modify  the  city’s  existing 
dispatching  software  and  another 
$50,000  to  develop  a  protoetd  and  mes¬ 
sage  switching  ^rsiem  with  dectronic  in¬ 
terfaces  between  the  dty  and  phone  com- 
pany  computers. 

"Our  objective  was  to  get  the  officer 
throu^  his  administrative  tasks  and  back 
to  radio  patrd  as  quickly  as  possible,”  he 
said.  A  routine  check  that  could  have  tak¬ 
en  as  long  as  15  mimites  before  is  now 
completed  within  five  seconds  95%  of  the 
time. 

Inquiries  to  the  state,  regional  and  fed¬ 
eral  databases  have  gooe  from  240,000 


per  mooth  to  490,000  per  month,  while 
“hits”  (identifying  a  suopecO  have  dou¬ 
bled  to  16.000  per  motth.  Dispatch  tran- 
scrqitioo  errors  are  down  95%.  “We’ve 
dosied  the  mformatioo  loop,”  Morgn 
says.  “We  think  we’re  the  only  dty  in 
America  that’s  integrated  this  process 
end  to  end.” 

Morgan  and  bis  team  are  now  install¬ 
ing  MOTs  a  amhuhnr*^  and  fire  tnadts 
for  the  coat  of  the  tertntoals.  “Everythag 
dse  had  been  done  during  the  po&ce  de¬ 
partment  ittstallatioo,”  be  says. 

Morgan's  users  still  carry  guns,  but  he 
sleeps  more  soundly  now.  knowing  they 
also  have  infonnatioa  at  their  finger¬ 
tips.* 


Cnse  if  I  free-l»e  writer  bsMd  in  NonricS.  Vl 


And  it's  an  ait  that  is  getting  more  com¬ 
plex  ail  the  tune,  as  gified  people  attempt 
to  make  <x<iet  out  of  all  the  diverse  de¬ 
ments  con  Iron  ling  us. 

it’s  an  art  we’ve  engaged  in  for  mexe 
than  a  century,  first  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  now  in  dau  communications 
and  office  systems.  We  int^raie  products 
from  the  leadingcomponenl manufactur¬ 
ers  in  both  areas.  This  gives  you  the  best 


selection  of  the  most  advanced  bridging, 
routing  and  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  technology. .  .as  wdl  as  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  you’re  getting  equipment  and 
.  service  that  you  can  rely  on. 

We  take  what  you've  got  and  add  what 
you  need  to  create  the  hybrid  network 
that  will  best  serve  you.  We  inti^teyour 
infrastructure.  P6X.  mainframe,  omiput- 
ing  platforms,  wiring  distribution  sys¬ 


tems.  LANS  and  WANS.  GTE  provides 
iheconsultingsicills,des^  methodology, 
and  design/iniegration  capability  with 
proven  project  maivtgement  experience. 
Plus  the  services  ofa  talented  staff  to  fur¬ 
nish  maintenance,  service  and  training 
on  ste. 

We  provide  the  soluliofts  which  allow 
your  peopk  to  do  what  they  do  best .  .nui 
your  business  at  maximum  efficiency. 


icita 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  1-800-462-1075  NY  SWt  ONLY.  THE  POWER  IS  ON 

1-800-828-7280  OUTSIDE  OF  NV  STATE. 
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The  486"  PC.  It  may 


Never  before  has  this  much 
power  been  plugged  into  a 
business  PC. 

Presenting  the  Intel  486  micro¬ 
processor — a  veritable  powerhouse  that’s 
been  harnessed  for  business. 


A  486  microprocessor-based  PC  has 
everything  it  takes  to  run  today’s  high- 
powered  applications.  And  run  them  the 
way  you  need  to — simultaneously  and  at 
lightning  speed. 

Plus,  it’s  compatible  with  the  hard- 


C1990  Intel  0)rporation 


i 


more  power  than 


ware  and  business  applications  you  already  1-800-548-4725  and  ask  fior  “Tiie 


own,  so  you  won’t  spend  any  extra  time  or  processor  Means  Business”  brodiiint 


money  on  training. 

TTie  486  PC.  Plug  it  in  and  start  shock¬ 
ing  the  corporate  world. 

For  additional  information,  call 


inter 

The  Computer  Inside." 


486  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


INSIDE  EDGE 


gration  project  support  program  is  to  ad-  preferred  by  our  customers  —  is  for  the  er  does  not  want  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  tl^ 
dress  it  in  the  original  project  proposal,  customer  to  acquire  enough  knowledge  of  it  as  a  Scale,  on  one  ^  there  is  no  addi- 
That  way,  there  are  no  surprises  for  the  and  detail  about  the  project  so  that  it  is  tional  support  You  implemeirt.  you  de- 
customer  or  vendor.  The  customer  has  a  self-sufficient  when  all  of  the  contracted  sign,  you  install,  you  train,  and  then  you 
understanding  of  where  the  systems  items  arecompleted.  walk  away.  On  the  o^r  side,  the  custom- 

design.  development  and  installation  According  to  our  customers,  one  of  the  er  wants  the  system  integrator  not  only  to 

(tfiase  ends  and  where  the  f(dIow-oo  sup-  most  compelling  reasons  to  learn  the  sys-  design,  implero^  and  train  but  also  to 
port  program  begins.  Thb  approach  also  tern  is  so  they  can  be  independent  erf  the  operate  or  fadhties  manage  the  s)rstem| 
gives  the  customer  ample  time  to  evahi-  integrator.  They  can  handle  their  require-  data  center,  vmc^data  networit,  control 
ate  the  post-project  tfljeraiional  issues,  in-  ments  internally  and  manage  thiir  own  center,  etc.  Support  is  a  separate  contract 
f  training  and  system  maintenance,  change  control.  within  the  systems  integration  contract. 

It  is  a  case-by-case  situation;  it  can  go 

CHUCK  GItnUEO  GADJ.SEUG  from  no  support  to  50%  to  100%. 

CiiMuiuiiYiii  riiiiilini  Vic# #r»iid«wt ond Gifroi Mowoggr  Generally,  customers  will  write  in 

maintenance  support  depending  on  the 
comi^xity  of  the  system  or  the  network. 
If  it's  a  simple  (sin^e  vendor)  system  or 
netwe^.  there  may  not  be  any  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  the  custinner  may  assume  re- 


A  question 
of  support 


“After  a  systems  integration  project  is 
completed,  what  kind  of  support  do  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  leave  behind?’ ' 


Cii#wcrriidS»»l«iiwlw<iyHB«»iil>  fawt  appkftl#iiBtii»#ni#l«o«>olCocp. 

Uiii«yiC#>p.Sygt#nllllBiiBjBHiHOcoMp  So#  PlBga.  C#W. 

UAMew#oii«iiSyB»nBOMrio#msiS)  Ongoing  support  is  determined  by  tl 

■lMoM|,ta.  preferences  of  the  customer.  What  v 

The  key  to  a  successful  post-systems  inte-  find  works  best  in  many  cases  —  and 


sponsibility  for  it.  If  it's  more  complicated 


than  that  and  the  custmner  does  not  net- 


essarily  have  the  technical  bandwidth  to 
perform  the  maintenance,  for  example, 
then  the  systems  integration  will  do  that 
on  a  inoirfhly  fixed-fee  basis.  In  general, 
the  longer  period,  the  less  expensive 
it  is  for  the  customer. 


After  a  system  has  been  designed,  in¬ 
stalled  and  tested,  there’s  a  wide  range  of 
follow-on  Mrvices  that  can  be  provided  as 
part  of  the  systems  integration  job.  On 
one  end  of  the  qiectrum.  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  may  provide  a  complete  operations 
and  maintenance  function:  at  the  other 
end.  the  customer  may  simply  require 
documentation  and  training  for  in-house 
personnel  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  ixmumeraUe  options. 

But  DO  matter  where  a  customer  falls 
on  that  spectrum,  a  primary  task  after  a 
system  has  been  installed  is  to  ensure  that 
new  technology  —  when  cost-effective 
—  can  be  folded  into  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.  • 


should 


wnrk  on  the  same  netwDik 

Evpn  if  your  organization  is  scattered  over  a 
dozen  different  networks  and  sites,  you  can  stUl  share 
fHojects  and  ideas  as  in  the  good  old  days.  But  instead 
rf  wTxking  under  one  roof,  you  work  together  on 
one  network- from  Network  Systems. 

make  a  femily  of  high-performance  routers 
that  treat  all  netwrate  as  equals.  '\bu  can  connect 
almost  everything  from  Ethernet’  to  FDDI  to 

WANs.  Frcm  PCs  to  mainframes  to  super- 
computers.  From  this  side  of  the  building 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

That  means  you  can  pick  systems 
~ and  netwraks  that  fit  the  need  without 
wondering  if  all  the  pieces  fit  together. 

Call  1-800-338-0122  Network  Systems  routers 
make  e\'ery™e  in  your  organization  as  close  as  right 

across  the  hall,  t  ..i  _i  c 

Network  Systems 


London-based  research  firm  Ovum 
Ltd.  forecasts  a  rosy  future  for  elec¬ 
tronic  data  tntercliaiige  (EDD  tech¬ 
nology.  Sales  irf  EDI  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts  expected  to  jump  from  $86  million 
in  1990  to  $396  million  in  1994. 

In  anothCT  Ovum  study.  57%  (rf  U.S. 
and  Euit^iean  firms  were  found  toalready 
have  or  are  considering  an  OSI  strategy. 


Dun  A  Bradatreet  Software  and 
Sterling  Software  announced  netwoik- 
ing  deal.  lets  D&B  customers  elec¬ 
tronically  exchange  purchase  orders  and 
other  documents  wiUi  trading  partners 
via  EDI.  D&fi  will  supply  enhanced  a|^- 
cations;  Sterling  will  8un>ly  translation 
software  and  third-party  network  ser-  - 
vice. 


U.S.  Senate  selected  Planning  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  to  replace  senate’s  local- 
and  wide-area  data  communications  net¬ 
works.  System  integrator’s  10-year  con¬ 
tract  val^  at  $65  million.  PRC’s  princi¬ 
pal  subcontiactm'  for  WANs  is  U.S. 
Sprint  Communications  Co. 
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The  management  information  center 

The  new  generation  focuses  on  end-user  development 
as  well  as  on  personal  computer  services 


BY  JIM  KERR 


here'sone  thing  stronger  than  all  the 
armies  in  the  world,  and  that  is  an 
idea  whose  timehascome.  ” 

Hugo.  1870  (c.) 

The  management  informaticKi  center 
(MIC)  is  the  next  evolutionary  step 
up  hroro  the  information  center.  And 
its  time  has  cmne. 

The  ii^-1980s  information  cen¬ 
ter  focused  primarily  on  mana^ng  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  acquisition  oi  personal  computers. 
Although  many  ctf  the  wiginal  information 
(^ers  offered  special  training  and  PC  soft¬ 
ware  demonstrations,  most  do  little,  if  any, 
end-user  systems  development.  And  it  is 
end-user  systems  development  that  makes 
MICs  different  from  their  predecessors. 

In  the  MIC,  chores  such  as  maintaining 
computing  inventories  and  installing  p^k- 
ages  are  augmented  by  such  respcmsil^ti^ 
as  designing  and  integrating  end-user  sys¬ 
tems.  “Augm^”  is  a  key  word  here,  be¬ 
cause  the  MIC  also  assumes  traditional  roles 
—  making  it  the  new  and  improved  informa- 
tioo  center  the  ’90s. 


Somohistoiy 

The  infomiation  center  concept  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  IBM  Canada  in  1982.  IBM  wanted 
to  improve  the  level  of  service  that  infcMina- 
ticm  systems  were  providing  to  die  user 
base.  The  belief  was  that  a  separate  group 
supporting  end-user  computing  would  lessen 
the  backlog  and  help  achieve  hiller  auKxna- 
tkm.  End  users  woidd  in  essence  be  provid¬ 
ing  for  thentselves  through  PC-based  solu¬ 
tions. 

It  w^’t  long  before  the  success  at  IBM 
spread.  Ei^ity  percent  of  large  firms  in  a  re¬ 
cent  American  Management  Association 
survey  reported  staffing  an  information  cen¬ 
ter. 

Many  mganizations  take  the  information 
cento*  concept  seriously.  United  Tedmd- 
ogies  CoFp.  (UTC),  lot  examine,  sponsors  a 
cross-corporate  user  group  that  allows  UTC 
information  center  personnel  to  compare 


Kerr  is  director  ct  data  architecture  at  The  E(|uitable 
ia  New  York  and  as  ac^uDct  professor  rd-informatioa 
systems  at  Renssdaer  Mytechnic  Institute  in  Thiy, 
N.y. 


notes  and  strategize  future 
undertakings. 

That  a  ma)or  corpcna- 
tknt  is  funding  an  informa¬ 
tion  transfer  across  mem¬ 
ber  companies  illustrates 
the  importance  many  ex¬ 
ecutives  (dace  on  MICs. 

This  kind  of  su(q)ort  will 
lead  to  the  fuithtf  growth 
and  expansitm  of  the  MIC 
charter. 

WhotMICtdo 

^mply  put,  MICs  hdp  end 
users  define  their  systems 
requirements  and  then 
recommend  and  imple- 
.ment  sohitkms.  The  MC 
doesn’t  replace  the  IS  de¬ 
partment;  it  siiiq)iy  com¬ 
plements  it. 

ProUems  that  can  be 
solved  by  gaining  access  to 
an  existing  database  —  for 
examine,  generating  a  new 
report  or  installing  wmk- 
statkm  software  —  are  di¬ 
rectly  addressed  by  the 
MIC.  Problems  broader  in 
scope  that  require  the  creatioa  of  new  pro¬ 
-ams  and  databases  are  referred  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  IS  department  staff. 

A  samfrfe  MIC  organizatioo  (see  chart  on 
next  page)  has  four  nuqor  functions: 

•  Trainuig.  This  fimctioo  provides  traniing 
in  new  toote  and  tedm^o^es.  The  MIC 
schedules  regular  classes  in  all  the  hardware 
and  software  that  the  center  supports. 

•  AcqtuMtkm  and  adinmistratioo.  This 
sector  investigates  and  purchases  MIC  tech- 
ndogy.  MIC  analysts  assigned  to  this  area 
keep  abreast  of  advances  in  techndogy, 
study  trends  aai  make  evaluations.  Besides 
arranging  the  acquisition  of  hardware  and 
scrftware,  this  sectw  also  estabhsbes  and 
maintains  the  cod-user  computing  inven¬ 
tory. 

•  Design  coordination.  This  sectcv  in- 
vdves  the  integratioo  and  during  of  end- 
user  systems.  This  area  focuses  on  leverag¬ 
ing  MIC  sdutioos  across  the  company. 
Design  coordinatioo  analysts  consult  with 
the  end-user  support  area  to  ensure  that  us¬ 
ers  ti»k^  full  advantage  of  the  current  suite  of 


technologies,  products  and  services  available 
through  the  MIC. 

•  End-user  8«9port.  This  area  assigns  staff 
members  to  ea^  business  unit  “End-user 
support  representatives/'  as  depicted  in  the 
organizatioo  chart,  have  dotted-hne  n^ort- 
ing  to  both  the  MIC  (which  pays  their  aal^) 
and  the  busmess  areas  (wfai^  set  their  prior¬ 
ities). 

TtMiSrolw 

Problems  can  arise  if  the  MIC  provides  bet¬ 
ter  endmser  service  than  the  IS  dqisrtmenL 
This  can  be  avoided,  however,  by  ptodog  the 
directors  of  both  the  MIC  and  IS  under  the 
manager.  Any  ccmpetition  that  arises 
cooconing  re^)oes3iQities  can  be  resolved 
by  the  executive  in  charge. 

With  the  competitioD  issue  gone,  the  IS 
department  and  the  MIC  can  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  that  is  mutually  supportive. 

For  exanqde,  tte  hflC  can  recommend  tS 
invotvement  in  certain  buaness  issues  (such 
as  a  strategy  for  siqipcvtittg  tax-law  changes) 
because  a  representative  is  located  in  the 


•  A  partner  for  IS 

•  Defines  problems,  builds  solutions 
•  A  structure  for  the  '90s 
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and  software  packages  are  sup-  The  best  way  to  define  these 
plied  as  necessary.  Office  sys-  databases  is  by  iitterviewing  key 
terns  cormnunicate  data  to  ot^  MIC  users  across  the  company; 
interested  parties  across  the  this  is  dearly  the  role  of  the  data 
concern.  administrator.  However,  the 

Mainftanie  capabilities  are  MIC  should  coordinate  and  par* 
also  provided  through  the  work-  tidpate  in  the  process  to  gain  an 
station  envirooment.  Data  im*  undastawfing  of  the  databases 
port/export  routines  are  made  as  they  are  defined, 
available  for  file  transfers  across  Automated  Joint  application 
the  microcomputer  and  main-  development  techniques  are  a 
frame  (^tforms.  Access  to  rela-  powerful  means  of  gaining  in- 
tional  query  tools  and  host  appli-  si^t  into  the  user's  data  re¬ 
cations  is  a^  facilitated.  quiremeots.  In  most  cases,  the 

The  success  of  the  MIC’s  basic  subject  areas  —  product, 
two-tiered  processing  environ-  client  and  employee  —  can  be 
ment  depends  on  the  data  archi-  identified  in  a  matter  of  Just  a  few 
lecture  that  underpins  it.  weeks  by  a  team  of  users  and 

A  comprehensive  data  manage-  MIC  support  representative, 
ment  strategy  is  needed  to  reap  Once  the  subject  areas  are 
the  benefits  of  the  MIC  eovir-  identified,  the  data  that  is  needed 
onnment.  The  heart  of  the  strat-  to  populate  each  database  must 
egy  includes  a  systematic  way  of  be  determined,  along  with  a  (dan 
identifying  and  maintaining  the  for  extracting  and  moving  the 
subject  area  databases  needed  to  data  from  IS  production  systems 
support  the  end-user  dedsioo-  to  the  MIC  databases, 
makers.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  example. 


busineas  unit  when  the  Auatioo 

•rises.  Such  opportunities  are  of-  IwO-hCMted  IS 

ttt  in  be-  *  f*  ^  MsmihimibI  /qlbisulioii  < 

cause  of  a  lark  kwan  bttk  Ikt  JS  difsrtsr  — d  h 

between  IS  and  its  users. 

The  flip  side  of  the  partner- 
sfa^  comes  when  estabbshmg 
endHBer  access  to  existing  data- 
bases  and  Se  extracts  from  IS 
productkia  systems,  for  exam- 
pie.  Without  su(±  "access 
ri^its,"  the  MIC's  ability  to  re- 

spend  to  most  users'  requests  is  ^HHI 

impiffed.  It  cannot  pnn^  sys- 

terns  development  service  with- 

out  the  fidl  cooperatioa  of  the  IS 

department 

IS  needs  the  MIC,  and  the 

MIC  needs  IS.  This  relationship  gies  are  discussed  among  meet- 
can  be  further  enhanced  ingpaiticqiants. 
monthly  S3fsteni8  coordination  An  MIC  envirofuneot  must  be 

meetings  conducted  by  the  MIC.  developed  to  meet  end  users’ 
(It  is  up  to  MIC  members  to  b-  needs  ^ectively.  It  is  true  that  a 
dktate  the  meetings,  because  IS  majority  of  MIC  applications  are 
roattagera  sinqily  don't  care  in  PC-bas^,  but  a  strategy  is  need- 
moet  instances.)  ed  to  populate  these  worksta- 

Coordimtiop  meetings  are  tions  with  information  from 
held  each  month  and  are  spon-  mainframe  systems.  That  strate- 
sored  by  the  MIC’s  design  coor-  gy  can  present  probleins. 
dinator  The  meeting  facilitates 

the  sharing  of  deveiopiiieni  ideas  Wm ‘riglif  orchHwctwrw 
between  the  MIC  and  IS  depart-  A  sohitJon  to  those  problems  lies 
ments.  in  the  creatkn  of  a  two-tiered 

Each  meeting  lets  MIC  repre-  processing  architecture  that 

sentatives  share  project  prog-  separates  the  MIC  environment 
ress  with  IS  project  lead^  It  from  the  transactioo  processing 
gives  IS  project  leaders  a  chance  envirooment.  PC,  mainframe 
to  discuss  maim  development  ac-  and  relatkioal  toob  are  used  to 
tivities,  as  wd  as  their  potentia]  efieetttaas. 
role  in  meet^  reported  end-  -  The  MIC  envimoment  is 
user  needs,  wHb  MIC  personnel.  '  rooted  in  subject  area  databases. 
This  kind  of  free  exchange  is  im-  Each  subject  area  (e.g.,  product, 
peri^  to  avoiding  redundant  chent.  enqiloyee.  etc.)  is  popu- 
activitybetwm  the  two  areas.  lated  by  summary  btformation 

Furthermore,  these  tnoMhly  from  the  transactioo  processing 
meetings  help  the  design  coordi-  systems.  Rebtiooal  technologies 
oator  track  of  the  end-user  s^  as  SQL  and  DB2  are  era- 
applicatkms  that  each  support  ployed  to  provide  MIC  users 
repreaentative  b  devolving,  with  ad  hoc  query  capabilities  to 
Opportunities  for  uttegration  these  databa^. 
and  application  reusability  can  be  Oice  this  environment  is  es- 

identified.  Coonfinatkm  strate-  taUished,  other  a>d-user  tools, 


Even  though  the  information  systems  can  become  particularly  useful  in  an  MIC  ^ppG- 
and  management  information  center  catioo.  When  CPU  resources  are  already  tij^t, 
(MIQeDvironinenia  are  logically  sep-  the  introduction  of  a  high-vokiiDe  MIC  system 
ante,  shared  systems  and  database  canwreakhavoc.Off-4oaifingthedatttoadata- 
may  exist  between  the  two.  base  macbkie  ia  a  nice  way  out  By  doing  this. 

For  exanj^.  consider  a  multidivision  corpo-  the  (7U  can  handle  tibe  buOc  procesamg,  while 
ntioo  that  p^orms  transKtkn  processing  at  the  database  nadme  hamfies  the  ad  hoc  que- 
sites  across  the  country  and  has  an  MIC  at  cor-  ries. 

porate  headquarters.  Its  data  distribution  Database  machines  are  abo  an  excellent  way 
scheme  would  caD  for  a  decentralized  environ-  to  augment  the  boat  procesaing  envirooment. 
ment  of  local  processors.  Riwerful  data  commu-  Hi^vobxne  databases,  such  as  MIC  ^^stems. 
mcatioo  networks  pass  infonnatioQ  to  the  data-  can  be  eaaAy  supported  by  these  machines, 
bases  at  the  home  office,  where  MIC  users  They  can  accuni^  handle  more  than  100 
around  the  country  can  have  access  to  it.  transactions  per  second,  which  leaves  rdstioaal 

Centraliaed  procesamg  b  another  popular  database  management  system  softwar  e  far  be- 
scenario  that  allows  aQ  computing  to  be  done  at  hind. 

one  location.  If  that  location  b  nmnmg  at  capac-  Multiple  direct-access  storage  device 
ity.  then  the  inCroduction  of  MIC  procesang  (DASO)  spindles  with  dedicated  nueroproces- 
beckons  the  need  for  a  new  CPU.  The  additional  sots  compose  the  basic  ardiitecture  of  ttedata- 
throu^iput  cannot  be  supported  with  the  cur-  base  madune.  The  actual  database  b  spread 
rentiron.  across  the  spindles.  When  a  command  enters 

Both  types  of  environments  can  carry  some  the  database  machine,  it  passes  a  query  to  each 
hefty  price  tags,  however,  thanks  to  trunk-line  tnicroproceaaor. 

expenses,  network  and  CPU  hardware,  as  weQ  In  turn,  esdi  processor  seardies  through  its 
as  PC  coauDunication  boards,  just  to  name  a  spinde  for  infarmatioo  that  matches  the  re- 
few.  Therefore,  altemative  means  of  process-  quest  panmeterB.  If  a  match  occurs,  the  data  b 
ingateoeeded.  sent  b^  to  the  databsae  machine’s  command 

Among  the  multittide  of  technologies  avail-  center,  where  Kb  consolidated  and  sent  back  to 
able  to  MICs,  compset-dbe  readonly  memory  theuser. 

(CD-ROM),  database  madones  and  cBent/serv-  In  a  typicd  database  marhine  environment, 
er  architecture  are  the  most  intriguing.  the  operational  system  workstations  bang 

CD-ROM.  In  a  CD-ROM  environment,  remote  agaiutt  the  host  procesaor,  undbturbed  by  the 
data  fiom  procesaing  units  around  the  company  MIC  worfcstatioos,  whiA  are  continually  query- 
b  fed  to  a  centraized  MIC  processor.  Data  in  ing  the  database  machmea. 
the  system  b  then  extracted  to  tape,  and  the  CUent/eenrer  arcWtecture.  Client/server 
tape  b  mastered  to  CD-ROM.  The  CDs  are  then  architectnres  wiD  play  a  role  n  MIC^  as  wdl. 
distributed  back  to  MIC  users  at  various  comps-  Most  of  tod^s  dfenl/aerver  architecture  im- 
nysKes.  plementations  use  the  maiofiame  as  a  server 

A  variation  b  to  have  various  MIC  subject  and  a  workatatiob  as  the  cheat  However,  an 
area  databases  eibt  in  a  centralized  MIC  envi-  MIC  architecture  can  be  created  where  opera- 
ronment.  Each  subject  area  b  then  extracted  tionalqrstemsresidnig  on  a  mainframe  feed  less 
and  converted  to  CD-ROM  separately.  The  expensive  servers  the  tpimrairy  information 
CDs  are  then  distributed  to  users  who  require  th^  need  to  support  their  clients,  who  would 
access.  have  ordinarily  acaased  the  mamframe  for  the 

Each  approach  has  its  advantage.  The  first  information, 
simplifies  extract/mastering  process  and  al-  In  essence,  the  cbent/aerver  ardutecture 
lows  all  users  equal  access  to  aOMC  databases,  moves  the  infarmatioo  processing  out  to  the 
The  btter  has  a  nxve  complex  extract/master-  least  expensve  machines — freeing  up  the  cen- 
ing  scheme  but  helps  to  hmit  data  access  to  tratbedCPUtodotbeoumber-crunchingthatK 
those  who  need  to  know.  wasmeantfor. 

Dmtobnse  machines.  Thb  type  of  technology  JIMKERR 


Start,  stop  and  recover  QCS  regions. 

Tlnie  initiate  transactions,  batch  job 
support  and  CEMT  conunands. 

Monitor  and  correct  lerminal  siacu.s. 
Trigger  journal  jobs  oo  demand. 

Ship  earfy  problem  warnings  to  consoles. 
TSfNds  a^co  the  HELP  de^ 

Respond  to  aCS’s  WTOs.  WTORs. 
abends  and  log  meseaaes  with  MVS 
activilies.  predefined  wTOR  rc^MMises 
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IN  DEPTH:  THE  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  CENTER 


Make  the 
MIC  work 


Uang  a  few  of  the 
foOowing  ample 
rutescanh^an 
MIC  succeed: 

1.  Staff  it  with 
quality  people.  MIC  per- 
aoand  must  understand 
the  buamesB  areas  they 
support  along  with  the 
technology  that’s  em¬ 
ployed  to  meet  users'  re- 
quiremeots. 

It  takes  a  qwdal  mix  of 
busioess  knowledge,  tech¬ 
nical  and  oonnmmi- 
cttkrns  sk^  to  be  efiec- 
tive  in  MIC  roles.  Define 
ways  to  hire  and  train  indi¬ 
viduals  for  diese  poaitioos. 
2.  Diatiaguish  MIC 
from  IS  department  re- 
Bp<wiilbaitka.  Jeahaisy 
and  competitioo  over  end- 
user  aupfxirt  will  result  as 
soon  as  die  MIC  concqiC  is 
imless  a  dear 
disthiction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  by  the  se- 
niar  manager  in  charge. 
Missioo  statemects  will 
help,  but  management 
awareness  and  recognitiop 
of  the  conqwtitive  issues 
wiD  ensure  a  smooch  stait 
for  the  center. 

3.  Diathigiiiah  MIC 
from  cnd-uaer  rcapoo- 
aibiliticia.  Both  MIC  per¬ 
sonnel  and  users  {day  a 
part  in  the  success  of  the 
cmter.  The  reqionadal- 
ities  of  the  two  must  be 
dearly  delmeated. 

Lit^  remhiders  from 
managers  on  bcdfa  sides  of 
the  house  wiD  avoid  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  users 
attempting  to  buOd  sys¬ 
tems  and  siqiport  analyks 
iWwiing  data  needs  in  a 


4.  Dedicnfe  snfficsead 
rcaourcea.  MICa  are  only 
as  good  as  the  people  and 
support  they  can  provide 
to  ^  users.  Finao^  and 


be  dedicated  to  pow  and 
nurture  the  MIC  oooc^ 

n^iipide.  toe 

peraownd  w9  be  able  to 
provide  better  service  to 
end  oaert  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  from  a  ■d- 
pie  aet  of  standard  tools. 
Support  can  deteriorate 
when  the  suite  of  technol¬ 
ogy  dwogea  from  busibese 
area  to  business  sea.  MIC 
resources  must  bedeefiett- 
ed  to  the  tools 

and  tefbmqiifs  scqipnrtrd 
by  the  center  —  other- 


w9  be  needed  to  rnmage 
the  dnoa  mrrodunwl  by 
itissimflsrtechnolngy. 


has  established  an  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  service  that  is  composed 
ci  24  separate  databases  for 
some  4,(HK)  of  its  users.  Vehicle 
spedficatiems,  technical  designs 
and  autcxnotive  industry  news 
are  just  some  cf  the  subject  areas 
maintained  in  the  system.  With  a 
little  diseq^e,  otter  firms  can 
estaUish  a  data  architecture  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Ford's.  This  will  create  an 
opportunity  for  MICs  to  concen¬ 


trate  on  siqiporting  the  business 
better  throuj^  the  apfrikatioo  of 
advanced  techw^ogy. 

Motfwworphosis 

MICs  are  in  a  state  of  transitiQCL 
Traditkmal  roles  are  pving  way 
to  new  end-user  computing  re- 
sponslteities.  No  wiD  in- 
fonnatkm  centers  be  just 
fied  PC  management  depart¬ 
ments.  True  solutions  to 


business  problems  wiD  be  creat¬ 
ed  through  MICs. 

The  dispefsion  of  end-user 
computing  specialists  into  the 
business  units  wiD  provide  a  ser¬ 
vice  base  unequaled  by  today’s 
centralized  IS  staff.  New  te^ 
oology  wiD  introduce  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  meeting  users’ needs 
more  directly. 

ActtieraKe  to  simple  guide- 
lines  wiU  facQitate  hUC  transi¬ 


tion;  sucoem  wiD  be  determined 
by  the  quality  of  siqiport  The  fu¬ 
ture  wfll  bring  a  new  en  in  de- 


computing  as  MICs  take  their 
positioo  beside  IS  and  executive 
and  decisioo  support  depart¬ 
ments.  • 

Adaptedfrom  “^TkelRM Im¬ 
perative.  "pubiiAed  this  tmmA 
bpR.J.  Wiiey  and  Sons.  (Ueedbp 
permission.) 


If  ERSTERII  EUROPE  UiRIITS  TO  GET  PROOUCTIUE  nCRIII, 
UIE'LL  SHOW  THERI R  SVSTERI THRT  UlORKS. 


For  the  post  200  years,  the  Conslilulion  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  hove  been  the  blueprint  for  the 
most  pnDductive  system  of  gewemmenton  earth. 
To  cop/  it,  youll  need  another  system  that  delivers 
justos  reliably;  The  Lanier  Copier  System.  Its 
guaranteed  to  be  up  and 


running  98%  of  the  time.  And  you'll  getalooner 

for  the  time  it's  not.  And  youll  geta  244K)ur-*oll- 
free  Hot  line  for  on/ questions.  So  for  more 

ptoduclivrity,  coll  1.800^52-2679.  And  get  up 

orxJ  running  v/vithout  o  lot  ci  red  tape. 
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More  hands  on  DEC 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
reached  across  the  Atlantic 
last  week  to  a<^uire  the  fi¬ 
nancial  services  business  of 
London-based  Data  Logic 
Ltd.  The  deal  reportedly 
gives  DEC  some  100  new 
employees  as  well  as  a  a>rps 
of  Unix-based  financial  infor¬ 
mation  systems  already  at 
work  in  an  estimated  30 
banks  across  Europe. 

■ 

Our  object  all  sublime 

Computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE)  products 
maker  Atherton  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  and  The  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity  Con¬ 
sortium.  the  Herndon,  Va.- 
based  intervendor  coc»pera- 
tive  effort  to  spur  advances  in 
C^ASE  tools  and  methods, 
have  joined  forces  to  advance 
the  march  on  object-orient¬ 
ed  software  engineering.  The 
consortium  wiU  use  Ather¬ 
ton's  products  to  speed  up 
the  improvement  of  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  (x)nsprthim 
members  can  capture  and 
manage  information  genera¬ 
tion  during  the  creation  of 
software.  Sunnyvale,  Olif.- 
based  Athertcm  is  no  strang¬ 
er  to  the  alliance  route:  The 
firm  is  an  IBM  business  part¬ 
ner  and  also  has  technology 
exchange  agreements  with 
DEC. 

Mote  briefs  <m  page  132 


Counting  sales  before  they  hatch 

NET  chief  combats  exaggerated  sales figures  and  shortsightedness  to  revive  firm 


Last  November.  Daniel  War- 
roenhoven  left  a  high-level 
job  at  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co. 
to  become  chid  operating  of¬ 
ficer  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer-a(^nrent  at  what  was  then  the 
golden  goose  of  the  T1  switch  indus¬ 
try:  Network  Equipment  Technolo^es 
C^.  (NET). 

“When  1  came  on  board,  NET 
seemed  dose  to  achieving  its  goal  of 
$200  million  (in  revenue  for  fiscal 
1990]  and  was  hoping  to  go  to  $500 
milhoo  in  the  next  coufrie  of  years." 
Warmenboven  recalled. 

Last  spring  and  summer,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  golden 
goose  had  laid  several  eggs.  Because, 
in  part,  of  some  inadequate  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  sales  reporting.  NET  had  to  dras¬ 
tically  revise  its  third-  and  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  1990  revenue  figures  downward  in 
^>ril,  causing  shareholders  to  file  a 
suit  allegxng  the  release  of  misleading 
financial  data. 

The  picture  got  worse  in  July,  when 
NET  repmted  a  net  loss  of  $13.3  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1991. 
At  the  same  time,  management  went 
through  an  upheaval,  with  Bruce  Smith 
resigning  earlier  than  expected  from 
his  CEO  position.  Smith  concluded 
that  "the  shuatkn.  with  a  rebuildiDg 
problem,  better  fit  my  skills  than  his," 
Warmenboven  said. 

Thus,  Warmenhoven  took  up 
NETs  reins  early,  but  he  (aces  a  very 
different  and  much  more  difficult  set  of 
challenges  than  he  had  originally  ex¬ 
pected,  be  acknowledged.  "We  have  to 
get  down  to  fundamentals,  rebuild  the 
underlying  business,  generate  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  get  the  revenue  stream  up 


to  where  h  was." 

At  the  root  of  NET’s  troubles  was 
the  company’s  slowiress  to  adjust  to  Hs 
own  and  the  T1  switch  industry's  ma¬ 
turity.  Warmenboven  said.  Pressured 
to  IQ)  50%  yearly  revenue  in¬ 
creases  in  a  shifting  m^et.  he  said, 
salespeoi^  reacted  by  reporting  sales 
that  bad  not  yet  been  consummated. 
This  practice  resulted  m  the  mislead- 
ing  financial  report  that  triggered  the 
shareholders' suit 

Perhaps  more  damaging  to  NETs 
long-term  |»o^>ects,  salespeople  con¬ 
centrated  on  existing  customers  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  quick  profits  and  n^ect- 
ed  the  job  of  generating  new  accouitts, 


which  typically  have  a  nine-  to  18- 
month  sales  cfde,  Vtannenboven  sakL 
As  a  result,  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1991  "was  dry  —  we'd  supplied  our 
old  customers  with  ewyffiing  they 
needed,  and  little  new  (customer  ac¬ 
count  activitylcaine  on  board,"  be  add¬ 
ed. 

indeed.  NET  closed  only  10  new  ac¬ 
counts  during  that  quarter,  in  contrast 
with  its  former  rate  of  20  to  25  new  ac¬ 
counts  per  quarter.  Getting  momen¬ 
tum  bade  has  been  a  m^  priority  for 
Warmenboven.  wbo  saM  be  hopes  to 
see  20  new  accounts  this  quarter. 

Vbrmenboven’s  recovery  strategy 
CoH/ifiiMi/on  page  131 


From  here  to  obscurity? 


Fall  1989:  NET  witlm  a  hair  of  overtakng  Tiraeplex,  Inc.  in 
terms  of  woridwide  market  drare. 

November  1989:  DamdWumenboven  leaves  HP  to  join  NET  asduef 
operating  officer. 

April  1990:  NET  revises  its  third-  and  fovtlH|arter  1990  revenue 
statements  downward.  Net  income  for  the  year  was  $13.5  adKcn.  down 
fro(D$16imIbonin  1989. 

April  1990:  Roger  Hobbs,  sesaor  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing, 
resigns.  Warmenhoven  brings  m  new  hcadv  of  product  roarketiag,  corpo¬ 
rate  communicatioas  and  corporate  ardatecture. 

Jnl^  1 990:  Bruce  Smith  resigns  as  CEO;  Wknnenhoven  takes  over. 

July  1990:  Barrett  Roach.  NET  ducffinaodaicdBcer  and  secret^,  r^ 
signs,  reportedly  in  order  to  pve  Wknnenhoven  a  free  rein  in  aetocting  Us 


April  to  September  1 990:  (kadoal  reorgamntioo  in  wfaidi: 

•  NET  decreases  staff  tyapproaiinBtely  200. 

•  Four  U.S.  r^oos  are  '•*^r**^  three,  and  U.S.  and  imeniatioBal 
sales  and  service  are  put  under  one  vice-preaidenL 

•  Ten  quota-bearing  sales  representatives  are  let  go. 

•  No  more  cuthada  are  fip^«i.W5gmenhoven  said. 

October  1990:  NET  announces  $7  mflboD  second-quarter  loas  but  gen¬ 
erates  25  new  accounts. 
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London  financial  bridge  falling  down 


Financialcenter  could  lose  status  if $39billionisnot  spent  on  IS  in  the  next  five  years 


ANALYSIS 


BY  jASOK  THOMAS 


LONIX^  —  Even  as  the  woes  of  Wall 
Street  appear  to  be  piling  tip  virtually  on  a 
daily  basis,  recent  reports  indicate  bad 
news  burt&ig  straight  at  the  UK's  finan¬ 
cial  stron^wld  if  some  changes  are  not 
made — andsooo. 

Loodon  bees  losing  its  place  as  one  of 
the  financial  centers  of  the  world  tf  $39 
billion  is  not  spent  on  mforma- 
tion  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture  support  during  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  a  re¬ 
po,  l  from  UK-based  market 
research  firm  Butler  Cox. 

“In  the  end.  bdt  of  [infor- 
matinn  technology)  infiastructure  ^ 
port  threatens  London's  competitive¬ 
ness.'*  said  fttrick  Murphy,  bead  of 
Butler  Cos's  banking  divtskm  and  co-au¬ 
thor  of  the  company’s  12-inonth  study  on 
the  problem. 

Murphy  suggested  that  does  such  as 
Frankfurt  —  winch  has  invested  heavily 
in  new  buildings  with  hi^ier  qiedfica- 
tioRS.  the  newest  technology  and  better 
infurmHioo  technology  infrastructure  — 
could  take  over  as  Europe's  financial  cen¬ 
ter.  "We  may  find  iittematkNBl  compa¬ 
nies.  especially  the  rmformatioo  tedmd- 
ogy-ntensivej  ones,  going  to  places  Bke 
Franlrfurt  instead  of  London,"  be  said. 


"The  role  of  (information  technology]  has 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  adopted  because 
it  gives  you  a  competitive  edge  you 
need  it  to  survive." 

But  Murphy  said  it  was  not  just  a  case 
of  losing  new  business.  “Unl^  compa¬ 
nies  invest  in  their  buildings'  infrastruc¬ 
ture  now.  the  cost  of  doing  so  later  may 
weO  put  them  out  of  business,"  be  said. 

The  report,  which  was  ^xmsored  by 
IBM.  EHptal  Equipment  C^.,  AT&T 
and  British  Tekcommunications.  sur¬ 
veyed  52  new.  old  and  redeveloped  build¬ 
ings  and  compared  them  with 
a  set  of  guidelines  drawn  up  in 
consultation  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects. 

The  guidelines  included  is¬ 
sues  such  as  raised  floors, 
whether  information  technology  infra¬ 
structure  stqtpon  was  idanned  fitxn  the 
start  of  a  project  and  whether  designers 
and  devdopers  were  told  about  informa- 
tioo  technology  needs. 

(My  11  of  the  52  surveyed  sites  met 
the  standards.  These  results  and  the  cost 
of  bringing  each  one  up  to  standard  were 
extrapolated  for  the  rest  of  LoodMi  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  139  biUioo  figure. 

About  $7.9  billion  is  spent  on  new 
buildings  every  year  in  the  UK  Murphy 
said  most  of  theK  buildiDgs  end  vp  b^g 
attractive  but  are  an  "occupiers'  night¬ 
mare." 

He  dted  the  Lloyds  building  as  a  classic 


example  of  this  dkbotomy.  "Developers 
did  not  look  at  the  kmg-tenn  [information 
techndogy]  needs  when  it  was  built,"  be 
said.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  occu{^,  it 
was  beyond  capacity  in  terms  ctf  cabling. 

Acrording  to  Murphy,  information 
technology  needs  have  to  be  considered 
right  from  the  beginning  of  a  project.  He 
said  that  the  (Canary  Wharf  project  proved 
to  be  a  good  example. 


UNLESS 

COMPANIES  invest 
in  their  buildings’ 
infrastructure  now,  the  cost 
of  doing  so  later  may  well  put 
them  out  of  business.” 

PATRICK  MURPHY 
BUTLER  COX 


That  pn^t  was  one  of  the  1 1  to  pass 
Butler  (3ox’s  test,  and  Malcobn  Hum- 
pries.  who  is  responsible  for  communica¬ 
tions  and  informatiw)  technology  on  the 
project,  said  that  the  building  had  been 
designed  to  cope  with  aO  information 
technology  needs  for  the  projected  70- 
year  life  of  the  development. 

Thomas  is  on  tht  staff  o/PC  Business 
World,  an  IDG  Communications 
PtMication. 


French  computer  forum  attracts  few  products 


BY  CLAIOSSE  BURGER 
and  FREDERIC  BERGE 

BCHWSSttVKZ 

PARIS  —^Despite  the  preaence  of  com¬ 
puter  arid  leleconummicatioos  heavy¬ 
weights.  Fiaoce'sfim  computer  and  td^ 
communicatioos  forum.  Forum  de 
rinfonnatii^  ct  des  Telecommumca- 
tioQs,  or  FIT  *90.  which  was  held  near 
Paris  kst  boasted  very  few  jarod- 


uct  annouDcemeots. 

Moreover,  according  to  industry  spec- 
ulatioQ.  next  year'sforum,  whidi  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct  M.  1991,  may  be  even 
worse,  as  compedtion  is  expected  to 
come  firom  worldwide  tekcommunica- 
tkms  trade  foir  Telecom  '91 . 

About  80  computer,  telecommunica- 
tioos  and  network  exhibitors,  indudmg 
NV  Alcatel.  British  TelecomnuinicatjoRs, 
Greupe  BdL  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 


Epsra  America,  Inc.,  France  Telecom, 
Hewlett-IVkard  C^..  IBM.  NCR  Corp., 
Netherlands-based  Phibps  N.V.  and  ^^g 
(jermany.  attended  FIT  '90. 

Inaugurating  the  exhibition.  F^ul 
Quiles,  French  minister  I\)8t,  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Space,  seized  the  opfm- 
tunity  to  speak  out  on  telecommunica- 
tkms  reform  and  regulatioa 

E)espite  the  roster  of  heavyweights  in 
attendance,  however,  the  It^  of  actual 
products  di^dayed  remained  relatively 
thin. 

The  few  announcements  and  presenta- 
tkms  of  recently  launched  products  came 
fnrni  France  Telecom,  which  di^dayed  an 
IBM  (Vrsonal  Sy5tem/2  equipped  'intii  an 
IBM  Integrated  Snvk^  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  card  for  consultation  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  multimedia  files,  connected  to 
Numeris,  France's  ISDN  network.  This 
application  is  based  on  strftware  designed 
1^  France's  Joker  Telerec  and  developed 

France's  SG  IP. 

British  Teleoxn  abo  demonstrated  its 
r>ew  value-added  Global  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  offering,  which  targets  private  mul¬ 
tinational  networks.  NCR  Corp.  present¬ 
ed  its  serftware  package  (Cooperation, 
which  was  design^  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  on  its  new  NCR  3000  systems. 
Prime  introduced  standardized  X.400 
messaging  systems  and  announced  along 
with  Novell,  Inc.  the  availability  of  server 
software  Netware  Portable  for  Intel 
Corp.  60386-based  EXL  machines. 

Bufgrr  and  Betgt  art  on  staff  at 
Le  Monde  Informatique.  an  IDG  Com- 
municationsFrtnch  publication. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

How  do  you  say  ‘double-digit 
increase’  in  Japanese? 

Ask  anyone  at  NEC  Corp.  or  Fu- 
jitou  Ltd.  Japan’s  cmnputer  and  tele- 
coimounications  market  leaders 
both  saw  mounting  sales  fuel  douUe- 
digit  profit  growth  in  the  first  half  of 
1990.  Net  income  at  NEC  rose  18.5% 
on  six-month  revenue  up  9.8%  to 
$11  billion.  Fujitsu,  meanwhile  —  de¬ 
spite  reportedly  soft  semiconductor 
sales — r^)orted  a  10.8%  jump  in 
revenue  and  profits  alike. 


Baker's  dozen  at  Apple 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.'8 13th  Eu¬ 
ropean  subsidiary.  Apple  Computer 
Oy,  will  be  open  for  business  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  on  Ap^  3. 1991.  Built  on  Ap¬ 
ple's  acquisitkm  of  Finnish  Apple 
products  importer  and  marketer  Oy 
Mercantile  Ab  late  last  memth,  the 
new  firm  will  focus  on  providing  sales 
strength  and  marketing  support  to 
local  Apple  resellers. 


Recycling,  IBM-style 

IBM  Japan  Ltd.  and  Tokyo-based 
Seibu  Department  Stores  Ltd. 
last  week  set  up  a  joint-venture  com¬ 
pany  to  sell  omputer  suppbes.  Called 
MSI.  the  new  store  will  start  selling 
recycled  printer  paper,  printer  rib¬ 
bons.  floppy  disks,  magnetic  tape  and 
other  suptto  on  Dec.  1,  according  to 
both  companies.  MSI  is  initially  capi¬ 
talized  at  an)roximateiy  %53B.000 
and  will  be  owned  51%  by  Seibu  and 
49%  by  IBM  Japan,  a  stfosidiary  of 
IBM. 


Pnriez  vous  AD/Cycle? 

Cap  Sesa,  a  unit  of  French  softa^e 
and  sovices  giant  Cap  Gemini  So- 
geti,  teamed  up  with  the  French 
subsidiaiy  of  IBM  to  launch  AD/ 
Consultants  SA,  a  l^uris-based 
firm  created  to  provide  software  engi¬ 
neering  and  consulting  services  to 
companies  seeking  to  upgrade  com¬ 
puter  operations  based  on  IBM’s 
AD/Cy^  system,  according  to  both 
parent  firms. 


Did  someone  mention  David? 

When  UK-based  HM  Systems  toede 
on  France's  Groupe  Bull,  the  UK's 
ICL  Ltd.  and  U.S.-based  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  DeU  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  to  secure  a  $2  miDion 
contract  from  Heathrow  Airports 
Ltd.,  some  observers  no  doubt  noted 
that  the  relatively  small  computer 
systems  vendor  was  not  in  the  same 
l^gue  as  the  intemational  giants. 
They  were  right  HM  emerged  in  a 
class  by  itself:  the  winner. 
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Counting 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  129 

calls  for  implementing  the  "support  that 
is  commensurate  with  a  company  of 
NETs  size,  but  not  the  overhead  and  bu* 
reaucracy"  that  typically  proliferates  as  a 
company  grows^  Ik  said.  want  cm* 
troUoJ  chaos,  not  Brownian  movement." 

Cost  control  is  high  on  Warmenho- 
ven’s  agenda.  While  NET  revenue  was 
falling,  "expenses  were  still  gmng  right  to 
the  moon."  he  said.  The  number  of  people 
on  NET'S  payroll  went  down  by  200  this 
past  summer  through  a  combination  of  at¬ 
trition,  functions  consolidation  and  job 
elimination,  an  NET  spokeswoman  s^. 
Of  the  200,  80  were  byctffs,  including 
those  (rf  some  low>perfonning  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  she  added. 

On  the  service  side.  Warmenhoven 
said,  NET  is  installing  a  system  to  track 
the  service  calls  a  particul^  type  of  NET 
switch  has  generated,  for  pianning  and 
quality  control  purposes.  Also  in  the 
works  is  a  "more  sophisticated  materials 
management  system,"  he  added. 

NETs  biggest  bulwarir  against  adver¬ 
sity,  industry  experts  agreed,  is  a  loya) 
customer  ba^  coupled  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reputation  for  quality  products,  ser¬ 
vice  and  support. 

"Every  time  another  piece  of  bad  press 
hits,  we  go  through  airatber  round  of 
questioning  in  our  cmnpanies:  'What’s 
happening  at  NET?’ "  said  Tom  Cala¬ 
brese,  president  of  Progressive  Users 
Stimulating  and  Helping  NET,  or  Push- 
net.  and  assistant  director  at  The  Travel¬ 
ers  Corp.  "But  as  time  goes  on."  he  add¬ 
ed.  "we’re  more  and  more  convinced  that 
there  is  no  negative  impact"  on  product 
quality  «  suf^rt. 

"1  have  no  cmcem  at  aU  about  Sears' 
continued  conumtment  to  NET  as  our 
vendor  for  both  T1  and  T3  multiplexing," 


said  Gary  Weis,  senior  vice-president  at 
Sears  Technology  Services.  Inc.  "Service 
has  remained  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
and  their  produ^  are  keeping  pace  with 
our  requirements. " 

Even  with  a  loyal  customer  base,  how¬ 
ever,  NET  faces  a  kmg  road  to  hiD  recov- 
eiy.  The  company  recently  reported  a  $7 
m^n  loss  iat  Uk  second  quarter  ending 
Sepc  30.  compared  with  a  net  income  of 
$4.8  mflUon  for  the  comparable  period  a 
year  ago.  On  the  plus  side,  second-quarter 
revenue  was  up  43%.  compared  with  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  1 99 1 ,  NET  said. 

Stallwd  solns 

Current  financial  ^lakiness  is  likely  to 
slow  sales  over  the  short  terra  among 
both  new  and  current  users,  according  to 
Michel  Guite,  a  vice-president  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.  Guite  conducted  his  own 
survey  of  85  NET  users  at  the  Pushnet 
meeting  last  June  and  found  that  "85% 
agreed  that  NET'S  recent  bad  news  ym 
affecting  their  purchasing  strategy,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  either  defer  purchases  or  look 
at  other  vendors.” 

And  yet,  "because  so  many  users 
spoke  well  of  the  conquny,  I  still  recom¬ 
mended  NETs  stock.”  Guite  said. 

Last  week,  NET  demonstrated  that  its 
new  product  strategy  is  alive  and  kicking 
by  announcingits  next  generation  of  lugh- 
end  switches,  which  were  developed  by 
its  l-year-c4d  company.  Adaptive  [CW. 
Oct.  29]  (also,  see  story  page  132).  Sears 
last  we^  announced  t^t  it  had  signed  up 
to  buy  three  of  Adaptive’s  newly  an¬ 
nounce  Sooet  Transmission  Managers 
with  the  intent  of  using  the  switches  to 
connect  its  three  data  centers. 

Also  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  NET 
signed  up  25  new  accounts  daring  the  last 
quarter  —  about  the  same  number  that 
was  standard  before  the  troubles  set  in.  ’'I 
think  that’s  a  good  sign  that  NET  is  redov¬ 
ering,"  (juite  said. 


Best  bet 


While  NET  founder  Bruce  Smith  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
heavy  financial  weather  looming  on  his  company’s  bariano  last  bO, 
be  apparently  picked  the  ri^t  future  chief  executive  officer  to  pilot 
hia  company  out  of  the  mess,  accorifing  to  former  and  current  00!- 
leagues. 

"Daniel  Warmenhoven  is  one  of  the  strongest  managers  and  leaders  I’ve  ever 
met  in  the  business."  said  Ed  Muns,  HP's  general  manager  of  s)^teais.wbo  knew 
Warmenhoven  throughout  the  latter's  fiv^ear  tenure  at  HP.  "If  I  had  to  mvest 
somewhere.  I'd  put  my  money  in  NET;  It’s  the  best  bet  in  the  industry  with 
menboven  and  to  team  in  pb^" 

Warmenhoven  said  he  was  hired  for  two  important  attributes.  One  was  to 
"broad  experience  in  data  conunumcabons  — 
most  NET  people  have  a  telecom  background." 

A  second  was  to  "experience  running  a  large 
organization,"  garner^  while  heading  HFs 
2,S(H)-persoa  information  networks  group. 

NETh^approxiinatefy  l.lSOemtrioyees. 

Muns  described  Warmenhoven  as  "a  person 
of  balanced  extremes." 

For  example,  be  said.  Warmenhoven  "listens 
extremely  in  a  ooe-oiHme  situation,  but  to 
style  can  be  very  contentious  during  an  intenol 
group  meeting." 

In  fact,  ^rmenboven  initially  kicked  up 
some  dust  at  HP's  charactertstically  laid-back 
managerial  meetings.  Muns  indicaterL 

Warmenhoven's  style  might,  indeed,  be  too  strong  on  a  managerial  level  if  he 
were  rtot  prone  to  "surrounding  himself  with  and  depending  on  strong  people." 
Muns  said.  The  new  head  of  NET  has  already  assemMed  a  strong  managerial 
team  at  the  firm,  including  three  people  he  hired  last  ^iril; 

•  Vice-President  of  CkirpOTte  Marketing  Kaiyn  Mishima,  fonner  manager  of 
HP’s  Openview  network  management  program. 

•  Director  of  Product  Marketing  David  Gwen,  formerly  of  rival  T1  switch  vendor 
Strataom.  Inc. 

•  Vke-president  of  Corporate  Architecture  Robert  Bressler,  formerly  a  vice- 
preakk^  at  3Com  Corp. 

So  far,  old  hands  at  NET  like  what  they  see.  "There  is  no  question  that  Dm  is 
doing  a  good  job,"  said  Audrey  MacLean.  CEO  of  NET  compmy  Adaptive.  "He 
has  strong  product  financial  ai^  management  dolls  and  an  eye  for  tractog  details 
to  ensure  things  are  on  course.  He’s  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. " 

ELISABETH  HORWnr 


NET'S  War  wvwlio  Vito 
Old  hand4  like  mkat  tiuym 


COLA  passes  ceremonial  baton 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

cwsr*rp 


RENO,  Nev.  —  ‘Diey  are  changing  guard 
at  the  Computer  De^rs  and  Lessors  As- 
sodatioD  (CDLA)  —  and  this  time,  said 
CDLA  President  Kenneth  Bouldin,  the  bi¬ 
ennial  board  shifts  go  weQ  beyond  the  cer¬ 
emonial.  Moves  such  as  the  eleetkm  of  the 
first  female  to  a  board  that  has  (rften 
been  labeled  an  old  boys’  club  and  the 
infusioo  of  younger  executives  from 
entrepreneurial  leadng  firms, 
Bouldin  said,  signify  CDLA's  re¬ 
cognition  that  the  leasing  sec¬ 
tor's  charge  into  the  next  few 
years  of  brutal  competition 
amid  probable  recession 
will  have  to  be  led  by  a  new 
guard 

tor^ed  by  memories  of  the  golden 
age  of  computer  leasing. 

'This  was  a  purposeful,  {banned  at¬ 
tempt  to  energize  the  association,"  Boul¬ 
din  sakL  "We’ve  got  to  refr^  this 
thing." 

CDLA's  annual  meeting  last  month 
bore  sigiks  of  just  how  earnestly  the  orga¬ 
nization  b  trying  to  do  that.  A  seminar  on 
software  tearing  — -  a  possddy  protnisrag 
concept  stiD  in  its  infancy  (CW.  S^t.  30) 
—  was  scheduled  at  two  different  times  to 
accommodate  a  strong  interest.  Keening 
over  the  devouring  <A  the  third-party  leas¬ 


ing  companies'  market  by  the  ever^night- 
ier  IBM  Credit  Corp.  —  a  major  feature  at 
many  recent  COLA  conferences  —  was 
virtuaUy  absent  fiom  this  one.  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  Amdahl  Corp.  and  Hitachi 
Data  Systems,  Inc.  gave  presentations. 
Amdahl  and  HDS  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
vendors  whose  wares  are  appearing  with 
increaring  frequency  in  the  portfolios  of 
computer  lessors  who  see  diver- 
s^Rcation  as  key  to  growth. 
"IBM  used  to  be  the  star  of 
this  show."  Bouldin 
noted.  "They’re 
not  anymore." 
Forging  a  nsore 
open  relationship  irith 
IBM  even  as  it  weaves 
closer  ties  with  alternative 
vendors,  according  to  Boul¬ 
din,  will  be  one  of  the  prindpa) 
challenges  being  CDLA  during 
the  next  several  years. 

New  on  board  are  Dean  Painter 
of  CLG,  Inc.;  Hildegarde  Beyor  of  HGB 
Marketing,  Inc.;  Richard  NcIot  of  Ndoo 
Ltd.;  Robert  Neumeyer  of  Neu-Caoq> 
Co.;  and  Melvin  Kleinman  of  El  Camino 
Resources,  Inc.  Beyor's  appointment  for 
a  one-year  term  gives  CDt^  its  first  fe¬ 
male  director.  Heading  up  the  board  is 
newly  elected  CSiainnan  Joseph  B.  KeQy 
Jr.  of  Davenport  Financial  Corp. 

"What  we  see  here  is  qui^  revolu¬ 


tion^  Ux  CDLA,"  said  Charles  Greco, 
president  of  Framinghain,  Mass.-based 
Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 
"Guys  like  Ridr  Forsythe,  who  have  had 
tremendous  —  and  beneficial  —  influ¬ 
ence,  are  voluntarily  taking  on  a  land  of 
senior  statesman  status." 

Forsythe,  bead  of  Forsythe/McArthur 
Associates,  Inc.,  recoved  CDLA's  1990 


Spirit  of  Excellence  award  for  exemphry 
rqircsentation  of  the  cooqNiter  leasing 
industry  to  the  greater  hiadni»M  cotninu- 
niry. 

In  effect.  Greco  said,  "They’re  passing 
on  the  scepter  to  leaders  from  some  of  the 
younger,  smaller  companies  —  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  make  it  or  break  it  in  the 
battles  that  are  out  there  now." 
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COMMENTARY  ware,  software  and  perqdteral  products. 

-  The  value  of  just  one  these  behemoths 

AfldztW  Mohf  can  total  several  hundred  nuUian  dollars 


Dinosaur  mega- 
procurements 


The  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  nucTDOOinputer 
tandacape  is  inhabited  by 
dmoeaurs.  They  live  in 
the  fdnn  of  extremely 
large,  unwieldy  micro- 
computer  aoiuBitioas 
c^ed  **inega-procurementa.”  like  aO  rd- 
ics,  mega-procureoents  belong  in  muae- 
uma,  not  on  the  street. 


The  government  buyibflhocB  of  dol- 
tars'  worth  of  inicrocomputer  products 
every  year.  HatoricaAy.  each  individual 
agency,  bureau,  activity  or  office  that  re¬ 
quired  microa  would  biv  the  speci6c 
products  it  needed. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  however, 
the  govemmem  began  comhiinpg  an  eo- 
txre  agency's  needs  into  a  single  mega- 


procurement. 


The  resuh  has  been  procurements 
comprising  BteraDy  hundreds  of  hard- 


So.  what's  wrong  with  a  several-hun- 
dred-anOion-dofiar  contract’ Just  this: 
Whfle  bigger  mi^t  be  better  in  many 
cases  —  memory  comes  to  mind  —  the 
rule  doesn't  bold  few  mega-procure- 
ments. 

These  contracts  are  so  cumbersotne 
that  ft  often  takes  two  years  or  more  from 
issuance  of  the  solidtatioa  to  award.  By 
the  time  the  contract  is  awarded,  the 
equipment  proposed  is  almost  always 
obsolete. 

Caoskferittg  that  mega-procure- 
ments  are  usually  designed  to  last  for  five 
years,  users  are  badly  served  when 
forced  to  buy  2-year-old  equipment  at  the 
the  beginning  of  a  contract  a^  7-year- 
old  products  five  years  later. 

Also,  fewer  and  fewer  micro  vendws 
can  afford  the  eqiense  of  bidding  on  and 
losing  mega-procurements.  Because  of 
the  cost  invoived  with  bidding,  vendors 
are  more  inclined  to  protest  a  mega-pro- 
curement  award  to  a  competitor.  Su^ 
protests  further  deby  the  procurement. 

The  contract's  sise  makes  it  hard  for 
the  agency  to  conduct  the  procurement 
property  and  evaluate  offers  correctly. 
Coinequently,  the  protester  frequently 


wins,  often  requiring  the  agency  to  start 
the  process  all  over  again.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  agency's  users  are  left  in  the 
lurch. 

Mega-procurements  arose  for  two 
main  reasons.  Fust,  agencies  believed 
that  they  would  get  better,  lower  prices 
for  large  volume  purchases  of  microcom¬ 
puter  products.  Second,  agencies 
thought  that  they  couh)  use  the  huge  con¬ 
tracts  to  help  standardize  their  equip¬ 
ment  —  a  result  that  would,  they 
thought,  lead  to  efficiency  gains. 

fferhaps  these  reasons  were  valid 
several  years  ago.  However,  both  the  mi¬ 
cro  market  and  the  underlying  technol¬ 
ogy  have  long  since  changed.  Today,  the 
grief  caused  by  mega-procurements  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  fer  any  presumed  benefit. 

First  of  all,  agenefes  don't  need  mega- 
procurements  to  gamer  low  prices.  The 
federal  microcomputer  arena  has  be¬ 
come  a  cutthroat  commodities  market. 
Even  for  relatively  small  purchases,  the 
govenunent  can  buy  what  it  needs  for  a 
few  points  above  duler  cost. 

Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
low  prices  obtained  will  last  the  life  of  the 
contract.  Most  mega-procurements 
contain  a  technology  upgrade  clause  that 
lets  ihe  contractor  sub^tute  new  prod¬ 
ucts  over  the  contract’s  life. 

This  means  that  the  contractor  can 


repbee  the  low-priced  junk  that  woo  it  the 
contract  with  higher-priced  products  at 
better  margins.  While  users  get  new 
equipment,  the  agency  loses  any  cost 
savings  it  might  once  have  bad. 

Second,  agencies  no  longer  need  to 
force  compatibility  requirements  on  us¬ 
ers.  Compatibility  may  once  have  been 
critical,  but  it  b  less  compelling  in  an  age 
of  coprocessors  and  local-area  netwwks. 
Coprocessors  enable  IBMs  to  work  like 
Apples,  and  vice  versa.  And  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  and  improvement  of  LANs,  di^ent 
computers  can  converse,  even  if  they 
can’t  swap  software. 

'The  govenunent  would  be  better 
served  by  breaking  mega-procurem^ 
into  sma^,  more  manageaUe  acquisi¬ 
tions.  These  sleeker  procurements  could 
be  conducted  more  quickly  and  would  be 
better  posttiooed  to  survive  protests. 
They  would  once  again  allow  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  d  vendors  to  compete  for  govern¬ 
ment  business,  thus  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  and  improving  service. 

Users  would  benefit  the  most  by  get¬ 
ting  newer  equipment  faster.  And  C<un- 
putersaurus  Rex  onikl  go  back  to  the 
museum  where  it  belongs. 


Molir  »•  partner  u  the  taw  fina  of  Cotefl  A  White 
in  <”iUlin|lAff,  P,C,.  ■«  ***»  prrw 

curement  of  IS  goods  sid  aervices. 


Adaptive’s  unique  environs  spark  development 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 
ewsTAn 


For  a  positive  sign  of  NETs  coatmuiog 
product  growth,  one  has  only  to  enter  the 
building  that  bouses  Adaptive. 

Created  to  preserve  an  entrepreoeur- 
bi  atmosphere  even  as  the  rest  of  NET 
became  mcreasingly  mature  and  corpo- 
rate-fflindsd.  Adap^  houses  a  group  of 
maverick  engmeering  typ^  whose  jeh  is 
to  create  the  next  generation  of  high-end 
NET  switches. 

In  contrast  to  NET’S  shiny,  corporate 


food  machines.  A  room  full  of  toys  has 
been  set  aside  fiv  kids  whose  parents  "in¬ 
evitably  come  in  during  weekends,  and 
who  qi^kly  exhausted  the  possibilities  d 
the  white  board,  "said  Adaptive  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  Audrey  Maclean. 

Adaptive  was  purposefully  created  "as 
an  incidtator  start-up.  to  bl^  structure 
with  entrepreneurial  spirit,”  said  NET 
CEO  Daniel  Warmenhoven.  Its  employ¬ 
ees  receive  lower  salaries  than  prev^  at 
NET  proper,  but  they  can  expect  to  own 
up  to  20%  of  their  own  company,  if  they 
meet  management's  expectations. 


switching  pbtfonn. 

The  fir^  of  a  planned  series  of  high- 
end  offerings.  Acbptive's  Synchrroous 
Optical  Network  Transmission  Manager, 
targets  two  markets  considered  critical 
for  NET:  private  network  users  with  rap¬ 
idly  growing  bandwidth  demands  and  car¬ 
riers  that  want  to  better  meet  customer 
demand  for  more  flexible,  cost-effective 
high-speed  network  services. 

As  a  start-up  within  a  corporation, 
Adaptive  has  also  been  useful  as  "an  out¬ 
let  for  people  we  were  at  risk  of  losing," 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Phoenix  rising 

Cleveland-based  computer  mainte¬ 
nance  pbyer  Phoenix  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  expanded  its  reach 
across  the  repair  aiKl  refurbishing 
market  last  week  with  its  bid  to  ac¬ 
quire  TRW.  Inc.’s  Customer  Service 
Division.  Terms  of  the  deal,  expect¬ 
ed  to  close  bte  this  month  pending 
regubtory  approval,  were  not  dis¬ 
closed.  Accor^g  to  Phoenix,  howev¬ 
er.  the  TRW  division  will  maintain 
both  its  management  staff  and  its  ap¬ 
proximately  1,250  employees  when 
the  industry’s  third-Iargest  micro¬ 
computer-based  maintenance  pro¬ 
vider  takes  over  as  its  new  parent. 


Electronic  postmxn  rings 

Also  on  its  way  to  Europe  is  electron¬ 
ic  mail  ap(totions  ven^r  Soft- 
Switch,  Inc.  rhe  Vbyne,  Pa.-based 
company  plans  to  use  new  develop¬ 
ment  fatties  and  direct  sales  and 


Vbrmenhoven  said. 

In  particular,  Adaptive  offers  an  alter¬ 
native  to  employees  who  miss  the  old 
feisty,  risk-taidng  atinospbere  at  NET. 
Maclean,  an  NET  founder,  is  one  such 
employee.  "My  going  to  Adaptive  was  not 
driven  by  a  for  big  companies  or  a 
liking  of  Afnalj  ones,  but  by  a  desire  to 
change  the  world."  Maclean  said. 

Adaptive's  status  as  a  separate  firm, 
whose  fiintfing  b  buffered  from  the  parent 
company’s  upe  and  downs,  has  been  reas¬ 
suring  to  employees  during  NETs  recent 
financial  crises.  "There  has  been  no  nega¬ 
tive  implications  for  Adaptive:  we  are 
growing  at  fuQ  speed,"  Maclean  said. 


support  offices  in  the  UK  as  a  spring¬ 
bok  for  expansion  in  the  coming 
market  The  firm  also  announced  the 
acquisition  of  facsimile  and  telex  pro¬ 
vider  Systems  A  Telecoms  Ltd. 
and  a  joint  develo{xnent  agreement 
with  Data  General  Corp.  aimed  at 
bringing  the  Soft-Switch  Central 
mail  backbone  to  DG’s  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing-based 
Aviionline. 


Venturing  abroad 

Two  venture  capital  firms  are  buying 
a  ticket  to  Europe  for  Mountain  View, 
Calif. -based  document  retrieval  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Verity,  Inc.  According 
to  Verity.  $3  mflUoo  in  new  venture 
funding  firom  Thomson-CSF  Ventures 
in  Paris  and  New  York-based  Chan¬ 
cellor  Capital  Management  wiD  be 
used  to  get  Netherlands-baaed  Veri¬ 
ty  Europe  up  and  running,  as  well  as 
to  finance  a  whoUy  owned  subsidiary. 
Verity  Benelux,  also  based  in  The 
Netbertands.  The  kitty  also  boosts 
total  venture  investment  in  the  2- 
year-oki  software  firm  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $12  milbon. 


complex,  the  Ad^Mive  building’s  interkir 
is  rasiat.  even  scniffi'.  A  meirting  room 
near  the  froot  door  b  simply  furnished 
with  an  upr^t  piano  and  a  white  board. 
The  cafeteria,  by  mutual  agreement,  has 
plenty  of  beafthy  munchabfes  and  oo  junk- 


Adaptive's  founders  hoped  that  the 
company’s  rarefied  atinost^tere  would 
sp^  development  of  NET’S  strate¬ 
gic^  cnicbJ  next-generation  hi^i-end 
switdws.  Last  week.  Adaptive  brought 
out  its  first  product,  a  4SM  bit/sec. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


NOVEMBERS,  1990 


There’s  no  end  to  how  far  people  will  go 
to  get  CXIMPUTERWORLD  first 

Staying  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  information  industry  some¬ 
times  calls  for  drastic  measures  —  especially  if  your  name  is  way 
down  on  your  company’s  Computerworld  routing  list. 

But  there’s  really  no  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  compromising 
position. 

Now  you  can  be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  get  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  news  on  topics  ranging  from  people  and 
products  to  trends  and  technology  to  issues  and  information. 

Simjriy  order  your  own  copy  of  Computervxtrld  today  and 
you’ll  receive  61  issues  of  the  best-read  publication  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 

The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this  issue 
to  order  your  own  copy. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  to 
Computerworld  first. 


ins  W 

SyMB  MaainH* 


(  (>»i/)i(li.‘rii orld  Recruitment  Advertising  Works. 


/'Computerworld  delivers  high  quality 
candidates  on  a  very  effective 
cost-per-hire  b^is/' 

^  Eric  Butlein 

Principal 

Computer  People  Unlimil^  Inc 


Richard  Weiss 
Principal 

Computer  E^ople  Unlimited.  Inc 


Ihe  largest  software  services  consulting  firm  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc.  (CPU)  is 
also  listed  in  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
privately  held  companies  in  America.  Together, 
its  Milwaukee  headquarters  and  branch  offices 
in  Appleton  and  Madison  employ  more 
F'  m  than  250  professionals.  During  1989  alone, 

K  ^  Principals  Eric  Butlein  and  Richard  Weiss 

11^  ]•  M  saw  the  firm  hire  98  new  consultants.  To 
▼.  keep  pace  with  its  rapid  expansion  and 
l>  maintain  its  low  employee  turnover,  CPU 
'  implements  a  rigorous  recruitment  pro- 
^  gram  to  hire  the  right  professionals  for 
*  iB’i'  every  position. 

>■  j  “Wfe  need  to  recruit  people  through 
V  what  they’re  reading  and  Compu- 

\  letwotld  is  the  most  widely  read 

.  J  ^  \  weekly  among  computer  profession- 

■  I*  '  als  Primarily  we're  looking  for  con- 

if.  '  sultants  —  programmers,  software  en- 

gineers,  and  computer  scientists  with 
',  _  expertise  in  software  development. 

About  half  of  our  consulting  entails 
<  Bictard  vtiss  writing  software  programs  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  full  25%  is  dedicated  to 
the  area  of  scientiftc/engfneering  programming.  Another 
25%  is  comprised  of  technical  sendees,  technical  writing 
and  end-user  computing  as  well  as  artificial  intelligence, 
and  especially  expert  systems  Recruiting  consultants  with 
specialized  skills  in  these  specialized  markets  is  where 
Computerworld  helps  us  the  most. 


“The  talent  we  need  to  sendee  all  our  clients  —  in 
banking/finance,  insurance,  manufacturing  medical 
technology,  utilities,  retail,  high-tech,  and  state/local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  isn’t  always  available  locally.  Also,  CPU’s 
policy  is  not  to  hire  from  customers  So  it’s  essential  that 
we  look  for  professionals  from  outside  of  Wisconsin.  In 
fact,  roughly  80%  of  the  consultants  we  hire  in  the 
scientific/engineering  area,  as  well  as  up  to  30%  of  our 
business  consultants,  come  from  out  of  state.  Here,  the 
nationwide  exposure  we  get  with  Computerworld  is 
crucial  to  our  recruitment  efforts. 

'Computerworld  delivers  high  quality  candidates  on  a 
very  effective  cost-per-hire  basis  Back  in  1988,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  client  had  a  pecification  for  six  very  pecialized 
professionals.  There  was  no  question  —  we  needed 
Computerworld’s  powerful  reach.  In  the  end,  at  least  two 
of  tb&e  positions  were  filled  with  applicants  generated  by 
Computerworld.  Because  of  its  proven  success  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  publication  we  use  on  an  ongoing 
basis  as  part  of  our  well-rounded  recruit¬ 
ment  program  ” 

Computerworld.  We  re  helping  serious 

employers  and  qualified  information 

systems,  communications,  and  PC  pro-  1 

fessionals  get  together  in  the  computer  * 

community.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Eric 

Butlein  and  Richau'd  Weiss.  For  all  the 

facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put  >  - 

you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel,  , 

call  your  local  Computerworld  '  • 

Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  A 

Reptesentative  today.  ^  .  , 


Eric  Butlein 


375  Cochituate  Road.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  York:  Mack  Cencer  1,  365  West  Passaic  Street,  Rochelle  Paik,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Washij^oo,  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive.  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (^03)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont.  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Francisco;  18008  Sky  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 
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Biotech:  Great  expectations,  few  jobs 


The  biotedpidogy  industiy  may 
offer  exdtmg  opportuniues  dur- 
ing  the  cornii^  decade  for  com¬ 
puter  prttfesakmais  who  focus  on 
small,  networked  systems  and 
eiqoy  an  entrepreoenrial  envirooinent. 
^  don’t  pack  your  bags  yet 

The  industry  has  been  identified  as  one 
of  the  oatioo's  most  potentially  lucrative, 
with  e^wctatkxis  that  sales  will  reach 
$100  during  the  next  lOyears. 

Product  sales  revenue  for  the  entire 
biotech  industry  hit  $4  bilhoo  this  year  — 
a  modest  levd  compared  with  oth^  tecb- 
noiogy-based  industries  —  but  the  rate  of 
growth  is  accelerating  as  more  products 
finally  reach  the  market.  Revenue  from 
products  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  25% 
per  year,  says  Steve  BucUey,  the  East 
Coast  regknal  <krector  of  the  hi^tedi- 
nology  group  at  Ernst  and  Young. 

Emptoyroent  in  the  field  is  abo  grow¬ 
ing.  With  a  7.7%  increase  over  the  past 
year,  biotech  now  leads  all  other  technc^ 
ogy  sectors,  according  to  a  survey  by 
market  research  firm  Corptech  in  W> 
bum.  Mass.  However,  demand  for  com¬ 
puter  professknals  is  still  modest 

Infonnabon  systems  recruiters  say 
that  overall,  the  biotech  inchistry  has  been 
a  disappointment  in  terms  of  employinent 
“It’s  not  as  dynamic  as  people  tbou^t  it 
wDidd  be,”  says  Lee  Silver,  president  of  L. 
A.  Silver,  a  recnatment  firm  based  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

Silver  says  be  (riaced  computer  peo(4e 
in  the  indu^ry  a  few  years  ago  but  none 
recently.  He  attributes  the  slowness  to 
the  fact  that  firms  are  stiUfocusing  on  ba¬ 


sic  research  rather  than  management, 
production  (v  customer  service — fiKtors 
that  drive  the  need  for  systems. 

The  situation  on  the  Coast,  a  hot¬ 

bed  of  biotech  activity,  isn't  any  different 
Source  EDP  in  San  Frandsco  finds  very 
little  interest  in  systems  peofrie  at  the  ar¬ 
ea’s  biotech  firms.  'Tte  very  largest 
companies  ini^t  have  a  [Digi^  Equip¬ 
ment  Carp.]  VAX  and  maybe  15  to  20 
computer  prcfessiooals,”  says  Dave 
Flansbaum,  Source  EDP's  Northern  Cab- 
fomia  managing  director. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  siae  of  bio¬ 
tech  firms.  Even  the  largest  ones  are 
quite  small.  More  than  half  of  the  firms  in 
U»e  field  have  fewer  than  50  employees. 
“The  top-tier  firms  have  300  enq)loyees, 
but  only  5%  of  the  companies  in  tte  indus¬ 
try  are  that  size.”  Bud^  reports. 

From  a  systems  staodpcint,  “youH 
probably  find  that  these  companies  use  a 
lot  of  PCs  and  workstations  and  net- 
wTxks,”  says  William  A.  Grady,  a  partner 
at  Romac  Associates. 

Biotwch  profilw 

Ban  FraDdsa)-ba8ed  Genentech,  one  of 
the  largest  biotech  conqnnies,  is  typical 
of  the  big  conqianies  in  the  field.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  about  55  peo(4e  in  systems,  di- 
vkM  into  two  major  groups:  operatioQs 
and  suf^Knt.  Each  group  is  split  along  two 
lines:  research  and  business. 

From  a  systems  standpoint,  the  re¬ 
search  side  is  Unix-based,  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  b  a  VAX/VMS  operatkm.  re¬ 
ports  Jack  Murphy,  a  spokesman  at 
Genentech.  There  b  also  a  network  ser¬ 
vices  group  that  concentrates  on  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Madntosfa-to-VAX  coo- 
nectivTty.hesays. 


David  Thompson,  a  computer  analyst 
at  Genentech.  works  n  the  microcomput¬ 
er  support  group,  spending  roost  of  hb 
time  helping  users  with  off-the-shelf  ap- 
phcatioas  to  their  persooal  computers 
and  Madntoahes.  Thompson,  a  liberal 
arts  college  graduate,  learned  micro  sup¬ 
port  fimctiaos  at  Bdl,  an  engmeer- 

ing-oriented  company. 

Although  mudi  of  the  work  be  does  b 


INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS  recruiters  say 
that  overall,  the  biotech 
industry  has  hem  a 
disappointment  in  terms  of 
employment. 


essentially  corporate  in  nature  —  nodif' 
ferent  from  that  of  a  micro  siqiport  person 
at  a  bank  or  an  insurance  conqnny  — 
Thompson  was  attracted  to  biotech  by 
the  eiritement  surrouodiog  the  industry. 
"The  systems  people  don't  make  the  di^ 
coveries,  but  it  b  still  a  very  exdtzng  place 
to  work.”  he  says. 

Whfle  it  b  not  necessary  to  have  a  biol¬ 
ogy  or  chemistry  badcground,  Tbompson 
says  he  found  to  prior  experience  in  an 
engioeering  argasiatioo  bdpfuL  Biotech 
look  to  people  wto  win  fit  in  a 
tot-paced,  entrepreneurial,  sdentific/en- 
gtneermg  environment 

Brian  Faldasz,  senior  data  processing 
engioeer  at  Goun^  in  New  Haven, 
CoofL,  bad  no  biotedi  badtground  vrfaen 
be  joined  in  the  founding  Genmq),  a 
tiny  ampany  of  nine  employees  that  b 


stiO  in  the  research  stages.  Faldasz  had  an 
ertgineering  background  and  put  hnnself 
throu^  a  crash  course  n  biotech.  ”A  lot 
of  the  stitf  you  work  on  bo’t  biology-spe¬ 
cific,”  be  says. 

Faldass,  to  instanof,  spends  axet  of 
hb  time  working  on  Geninap't  custom  da¬ 
tabase  using  a  Sun  Mkrosystems.  Inc. 
workstatMD.  He  also  hdpa  other  people 
when  they  are  having  prddems  with  thto 
Macmtosbes  or  PCs. 


'The  biotedi  industry  b  concestrated  in 
Maisaduiaetts  and  Calitonb,  Buddey 
says,  but  activity  b  spreorfiag  to  the 
^shingtoa,  D.C,  Baltimore.  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  f^nnsytvnb  areas. 

Typically,  jobs  are  fiBed  by  word  of 
mouth  and  personal  netwoikiug.  The  pay 
scale  in  biotecfa  b  competitive  with  oti>er 
industries.  For  the  n»6t  port,  however, 
companies  don't  look  beyond  the  local 
mai^  to  fill  a  computer  fob.  Grady  says: 
“They  want  to  save  money  by  not  having 
to  pay  rdocation  expenses.” 

While  a  computer  career  in  the  biotecfa 
field  may  be  ippealiag,  the  futise  b  not 
Qiely  to  be  a  smooth  and  steady  ride.  The 
indintiy  expects  a  lot  of  mergers  and  con- 
sohdations  over  the  next  10  yean.  Buck- 
ley  says.  “Biotecfa  mergers  are  an  accept¬ 
ed  tot  of  life,”  he  says,  because  it  takes  an 

wvyrnniMa  amniniT  of  money  —  $200  mP- 
lionover  10  yean — just  to  bring  a  bio¬ 
tedi  product  to  matkd.  That  b  to  be¬ 
yond  the  resources  of  a  small  start-up 
company. 

to  as  the  companies  get  larger, 
throu^  internal  growth  or  acqubitioo. 
they  wS  require  more  and  faiggCT  tnfor- 
matioQ  systons,  and  toy  wiD  need  to  hire 
more  IS  professiaoals. 

Raddnc  •  E  free-bace  wril0  bEsed  ■  Newton. 
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Souttiem  California 
Contracts 
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Weekly. 

Regioiial. 

National. 

And  it  Works! 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  recruitment  advertismg  has  a 
proven  success  record.  ^  » 

Just  ask  Linda  Heubscher, 

Manager  of  Employment  for  m 

a  division  of  Unisys.  »l 

It’s  her  job  to  make  Jw ' 

sure  that  her  W  ^ 

division  has  the 

most  qualified  ^ 

and  technically 

trained  personnel  on  '  |  / 

its  team.  And  for  the  | 

most  successful  recruitment  of 
these  top  computer  professionals,  Linda  counts  on 
Computerworld:  “Our  ads  in  Computerworld  had 
the  resumes  pouring  in  and  the  phones  ringing.” 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  who 
regularly  use  Computerworld  to  recruit  qualified 
computer  professionals.  They’ll  tell  you  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld  for  one  simple  reason:  It 

works. 

To  place  your  ad  re^onally  or  nationally,  caU  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


9  Where  qualified  candidates  look.  Everyweek. 
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QIm  Cross  snd  Blua  Shield  of  Florida  curarfOy  sarvas  more  than  3 
minion  Floridiar«.  processing  over  40  million  claims  and  4  million 
inquinas  annutfy.  With  that  sort  of  voluma  irs  easy  b  understand 
«whywarunonaof(hala^|astOPshop6inJaciaonville  CurraAfly.wahava 
the  foNowing  opportunity  available: 

Coniwter  Security  Technical  Analyst 

Responsibilitias  include:  support,  installation,  implemantabon.  and 
martagameni  of  security  hardware^fNare.  Raquireinanis  include:  a 
BSCS  and  5  years'  related  experience,  or  7  years'  experience  vnih 
expertise  in  System  Analysis.  Sysbm  Teeing,  ^sbm  Debugging  and 
Disaster  Recovery.  A  minimum  of  2*3  years'  RACF  experience  is  also 
required  Specifc  technicel  fcnovrledge  is  also  required  as  foBows:*  MVS 
•  VTAM  •  NCP  •  IMS  •  CICS  •  CAt  •  CA7  •  TSOflSPF  •  REXX  •  DFHSM 
•DFP  ‘SDSF  •PANVALET  'RACF  •OMEGAMON  'SMF  ^JESa 
•  NETVIEW  ‘MS/DOS  •LANs  *062  •AS/400  •  System 36 •  COBOL 
•  Assembler  •  Data  Dicionafy  'IBM  Umites. 

Join  us  and  you  vnHenioyihe  many  pleasures  ol  our  iocabon  including  an 
ideal  ditrble,  easy  baech  access,  affordable  housing  and  no  state  income 
tax .  For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  b  Blue  Croea 
and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida.  Inc^  Attn:  N.  GaHegos,  P.O.  Boi  440it, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231 -4086.  For  more  information  on  this  position, 
pissss  phons  Rick  Sapp  at  (904)  791*tS9S.  An  Equd  Opportunity 
Employsr  M/F/HV. 

Succos  Is  Our  Policy 


Son  Antonio. 

One  of  the  Mony  Things 
You'll  find  Rignt  Wm 
USAA. 

When  you  make  the  move  10  USAA  in  chamiing  San  Anionio,  Texas, 
you'll  find  easy  commuting,  big-city' amenities  and  one  of  the  lowest 
living  costs  in  the  country.  It’s  a  comfortable  lifestyle  that’s  great  for 
famiUes,  and  it’s  only  one  of  the  many  things  you’  11  find  right  with  USAA. 
You’ll  also  discover  our  people-fiist  attitude,  our  commitment  to  break¬ 
through  technologies  and  our  68-year  dedication  to  quality  of  service. 
Qualify  for  one  of  our  data  processing  positions,  and  you’ll  find  that 
USAA  is  the  right  move,  right  now. 

United  Services  Automobile  Association,  an  integrated  family  of  com¬ 
panies  providing  insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officeis 
of  America’s  armed  forces,  offers  superb  work  and  recreation  environ¬ 
ments,  a  four-day  week,  innovative  benefits  and  vigorous  career  devel¬ 
opment. 

Come  to  USAA 'a 
OPGN  HOUSE 
At  The  Marriot  at  the  Capitol 
701  East  nth  St, 

Austin,  Texas 

Monday,  November  12th  and 
Tuesday,  November  131b 
from  10:30-2:00pm  and  4:30-7:30pm 

The  USAA  dau  processing  enviroancni  consists  of; 

•  IBM 3090, 5 CPU’s  -IMS  12  •PL/1111  -MVS-ESAll 
•DB21I.0  •  COBOL n  'CCS  1.7 
We  vdll  be  interviewing  for  the  following  positions: 

•  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
♦  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
•  PROGRAMMERS 
•  MVS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  HARDWARE  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  NETWORK  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

If  unable  to  attend,  you  may  forward  your  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Building  ^/V 

San  Antonio,  Texm  7S28S-00SS 

ATTN:  Employnimt  it  Ptacement/SD/TLL/CW  ^  ^5 

FAX:(S12)498.14«9,  USAA 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/H/V. 


viiginia  Beadi.  Our  LUesD^ie  Is 
Wry  User-FtienDy. 

PyOgyMUKfl,  AMlyCtt  BNd  DBAb: 

idmvil  •  KIVIL  FOinVAN  P 

DBZ  •  IM4CMM1X  ♦  IJNDC.  C  ♦  Oip.  riniiiig 

Metro  offen  ffwcMl  rliiliPWpri,  occHcm  olaneB 
•ad  bfBcfia  SevenI  Poiitiaa*  AtaOible. 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  talent  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
faa,  there  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and.  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  chatted.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today  s 
business,  so  has  the  efteaiveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

.  What’s  more,  many  of  today's  recruiters  don 't  use  today's 
Ihost  efficiem  method  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qualified  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  two-thirds 
since  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
are  more  computers  in  today’s  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  iscompeting  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn’t  changing  for  the  better  -and  that’s  sure 
Sapply  Deaaad  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  ’90s. 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That’s  because  they  generally 
reach  "active"  job  seekers  — 
those  who  aaively  seek  out  the 
local  nmvspape.r  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworld 
job  satisfaction  survey  found  to 
represem  2  in  10  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 
computer  professionals  are  "pas¬ 
sive"  job  seekers  —  those  who 


F«r  my  Hi  af  ladiy’s 
seekers. , . 


late 

AedrcH  B 


would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  "non-movers"  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today’s  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today’s  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What's  worse,  if 
you’re  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
•  are  as  inefficiem  as  their  limited  audience. 


7  tn 
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More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworld  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  because  Compu/eruorW  reaches  over  612,000  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that’s  rich  with  passive  and  active  job  seekers. 

That’s  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworld  than  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computerworld  is  the  single  place  where  America’s  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Computerworld  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 

Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computerworld  can  also 
give  you  more  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Computerworld  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  start  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworld  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 

Computerworld  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week’s  Computet  Careers 
section.  You'll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  vinually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  America's  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change,  some 
things  won't.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworld  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 


For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 
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AIRLINE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

USAir.  Afnaka’s  Most  Frequent  Flyer,  is  seeking 
experienced  Data  Processing  professionals  for  a  new 
joint  Finance/Marketing  project  kxaied  in  Aritagloo, 
VA  and  Wlmn-Sateiw.  NC.  Multiple  t^xnings 
(programmer/anaJ)^  through  management  leveO  are 
availabie  for  both  development  and  technical  support 
personnel. 

OMipetitive  salaries  and  an  exceUent  benefits  package, 
including  liberal  travel  privileges,  await  those 
individuals  with  the  requisite  skiUs  and  experience  to 
mai^  these  chalkngiiig  opportunities.  Working  in  a 
large  staie>of<the^  mainframe  envircmment,  the 
successful  candidates  will  have: 

•  years  applicauons  devdopment/teclmical  suppon 
experiertoe  with  technical  competence  in  MVS,  CKS, 
COBOL  programming 

•  DB2  or  other  relational  data  base  management 
system  experience 

•  years  in  a  programming/analysis  role  or  as  a 
consultant 

•  A  Bachelor's  d^ree  in  Computer  Sciertce, 

Marketing.  Engineerirtg  or  Business  Adminisiraticm 
(Master's  degree  preferred  in  some  positions) 

•  Excellent  tntcrpenonal/communication  dcills 
In  addition  to  the  above,  exposure  to  cooperative 
processing  envtrofunenls  (UNIX*,  06/2),  graphical 
usCT  interfaces  (X/Wiadowi,  Motif,  Presentatioa 
Muger),  AI,  SYBASE,  EtiNmcf  and  C  programming 
skills  are  highly  desirable. 

Catch  a  career  you  can  fly  with  by  forwarding  your 
resume,  with  salary  history,  to:  USAk  Employee 
Rctetions,  Dept.  RAMIS,  P.O.  Box  15M6,  Ariiiigton, 
VA  222IS.  EOE  M>T.  PRINCIPALS  ONLY. 

repgertd  tradenork  of  AT&T 


USAir 


COMPUTER  ANALYSTS 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  C^xnpany  (SAUDI  ARAMCO),  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers 
and  exporters  of  oil  and  gas,  is  interviewtng  for  experienced  oMiiputer  profestionals. 

Each  of  the  following  posttkNU  requires  a  BS/BA  in  Physical  Science,  Computer  Scieoce, 
Engineering,  Mathematics  or  Business  Administration,  and  expcrkiKC  on  IBM  3090 
hardware. 

MVS  SYSTEMS  PR06RAAUAER 

.  Requires  7-10  years' experience  in  systems  programming  support  of  a  large  mainhaoK 
shop.  Extensive  knowledge  In  installation,  debugging,  and  maintenance  of  MVS/XA  and 
MVS/ESA.JES2and  related  products  b  required.  ExperieiKe  in  performance  tuning  and 
logical  conflguiation  a  plus.  Must  haw  good  oommunkation  skills  to  support  coe^wtet 
operators  and  end-users,  and  interact  with  a  variety  of  verxlors  for  infonnatioo  and 
problem  resoiutioa. 

IMS/CKS  SYSTEMS  PROCRAMMER 

Requires  7-lOyeais'  experience  in  systems  software  support  for  large  IMS/VSand/or  QCS/ 
VS  systems  running  utsder  MVS/XA  or  MVS/ESA.  Extensive  knowledge  in  tnstaUation, 
debugging.  mainicnatKc  and  peformance  tuning  of  IMSA^  and  QCS/VS.  Suppon 
experience  for  SAS,  KX^USandTUXINaphis.  Must  have  good  communicatioo  skilh  to 
suppon  computer  operators  and  end-users,  and  interact  with  a  variety  of  wndon  for 
Information  and  problem  resr^ution. 

TV  SYSTEIAS  PROCRAMMER 

Requites  7- 10  years’  experience  in  tdejmeessing  systems  programming  supporting  a  large 
VTAM/SNA  network  conqiruedof  CRTs,  worbtationsand  Local  Area  Networks.  Exteruivc 
knowledge  in  instalUtion,  debugging,  mainteiunce  of  VTAM  V3.Z,  NCP  VS,  NETVIEW 
and  related  products  as  well  as  tsetwork  troubleshooting  and  design  required.  Must  have 
good  communication  skills  to  suppon  computer  operaton  and  end-users,  and  intenct 
with  a  variety  of  vendors  for  information  and  problem  resolution. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  7-10  yuts'  experience  in  IMS.  QCS.  OBRC,  ADF  II.  and  IBM  Data  Otetkmafy. 
Extensive  knowledge  in  DBO  and  PSB  control  block  generations,  dau  base  design,  data 
base  backup  and  recovery  using  DBRC  b  required.  Good  tech  nkal  writing  skills  desirable. 

COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  ANALYST 

Requires  a  mlnimumof  S  years’  related  experience  working  on  nutcriah,  finance,  payroll, 
or  employee  relations  systenu.  Requiiemenis  include  the  ability  to  prepare  MPS.  DBDsand 
PSBs.  LanguagesshouldlrKludeCOBOLaDd/orPLl  with  haods-onexpcrienceusutglBM 
JCL,  VSAM  and  IMS  Dfi/DC  support  utilities.  Telon  experience  a  phis. 

DATA  SrORACE  MANACEMENT  ANALYST 

Requites  7-10  years'  data  uorage  management  expetieoce  supporting  3380/3390  and 
fomiliarity  with  OF/OSS,  EREP,  tape  management  using  CA-I.  VSAM  support,  DFH5M 
supportandcaialog/VVOS suppon  required.  Must  have  know|edgeo(JCL,SAS.lSPF/PDF, 
AssemMer  language  progtamnungand  hmiliarity  with  program exib  and  system  managed 
storage.  Good  technical  writing  skills  desirabk. 

As  a  Saudi  Aiamco  eii^sloyce,  you  will  rKdve  a  highly  competitive  base  compensation 
package,  as  well  as  a  substantial  expatriate  premium.  Addittonal  beiteflts  Inchide 
noiKontributory  group  life  insurance,  congsany-matched  ravings,  hec  medical  cam  at 
Saudi  Aramco's  hospital andcUnia.housinginsi^aoontpanycommun  tty,  and  extensive 
tecreatiofl  focUitks  and  activities.  Your  eligibk  children  will  be  enrolM  in  company 
schools,  comparabk  to  U3.  private  seboob.  There  art  up  to  13  company  holidays 
annually,  aiul  you  will  bedigible  for  36  calendar  daysof  vacation,  with  round  trip  airfares 
to  the  U.S.  ce  Canada  for  you  and  your  fomily. 

At  Saudi  Araroco,  challenge  and  reward  go  hand  in  hand.  If  you  have  what  h  takes  to 
perform  at  the  highest  leveb,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  these  truly  unique 
opportunities. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume/salary  history  indicatir^  area  of  Iniereft  to: 
ASC  Employment  Dept.  06X-T39-0.  P.O.  Box  4S30,  Houston.  Texas  772104S3a 


SAUDI  ARAMCO 


UNISYS 
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Programmers  Project  Managers 
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TPF  PROGRAfMERS 

GLOBAL  ASSIGNMENTS 


1.  InCv.  a  wbsdMry  «t  Bniih 


fpaoiriangmnNnagtraniOQrauanQandMdaval- 
o^maM  ol  tagh  parfonnanoa  e««n*  varMcaon  sv«wm 
uang  ACP/TPF  opari^  syaianiB. 

Ow  a>iwwc  otynttawn  s  oaranty  oNvng  poat- 
aona  tor  IFF  axpMnoa  on  Bnaaft  Airways  SyMfw 
and  AppAcaaonK  TPF  Conatwvcaaona  warintorpro- 
enaor  «d  SNA  aneadadga.  Computor  Trartng 
Tastor  tor  Sctootor  Taatfi.  OftS  vd  Pracaoa  Trmng; 
ACP  B.1  Iwowto^.  TPF  Taal  Sysiam  Pregrammars: 
andTPFAp|AcaB^:ALCSa*pptanca 
For  caraar  opporaimaaa  on  anoang  and  cMaertgF^ 
profacto  at  Eiwepa.  toa  F  V  East  AIrca.  S  AmarKa  ar>d 
«•  U  & .  tv  four  raaums  nvnadaMto  or  caBour  aoo  • 
MN  Amanca  Badlord proindaa a ganarous corryei- 
iM  pacAagt.  )nau«ng  ovarsaaa  alowanca 


UevN 


Qppon 


Immediate  r>eed  for 
per  d«m  consultants  and  permanent 
employees  ta  work  on  state-of-the-art 
developments  for  Fortune  500  clients  in 
VAsTengton  DC.  North  Carolina.  Virginia. 
Georgia.  Colorado.  Texas.  New  Jersey 
andNew^ork. 


conesMipci 


Odvposiaonspso»atoiii>  E«aMm  4»iy  rates 
or  salaras  pM  eenatits  No  Emry  Lanai 

CaB/WMo/faii  Recruiieis 


1w  ftoH  Piaa.  SuK  fioa  Nw  tor«.  NV 10Q1 

Biont  ra  BCT-TSie.  l-BDD-SSr  ttS 
Fv  212  9<7  9331 


FLORIDA 


MtneWMc  operwigs  lor  prolessKinals  wot)  ary  el 
mo  loAovng  stuns 

DCS  '  IHMX/C  INFOAMIS 

FOCUS  FL>I  OFMU 

06E/SOL  '  VAX  WS  D»0C 

Astoo-sria  case  iools  uao  oa  usa 

•OHS  IMS  &FIIVS 

tfVSAiC  HP3O00  FCC 

TAPOCIdTAt  FATMWAVjSCOBOL  AAiIKS 


nease  cal  or  sand  reswno  to  Dtpt  S06 

•«■£<«•«■  •mSNt'Srt 

1^}  >  »iuvi  ruint  M(i«w 

MtiibiM  •ii.STVtUI  ouvriaan 


L^rpLlcPPECPLC 


OIS  ANALYST 


mor«  than  612.000 
compuMr  proiBBiioniir 
every  mtk.  Thart's 
more  quaMed  computer 
proa  than  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  dilMmr.  And  you 
can  saleci  ailhar  a  re¬ 
gional  adtion  or  national 
adMion  of  Comput- 
arwortd's  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  section  tor  yoir 
ad. 

For  more  infarmation.  or 
to  place  your  ad  regbn- 
sBy  or  neBonsBy.  cWI 
Uca  MoQrati  at  800- 
343^74  On  MA.  508- 
87^0700) 


WaW. 

And  II  Works. 


National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 


“WIWBic 


<  * 
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Immediately  avaiMiIe  from  National 
Computer  ^sodates ,  in-depth  data  on 
1990  compensation  leveb . . .  ^thered 
from  thousands  of  EDP  emptoyers  from 
ail  across  the  natron.  The  saury  ranges 
are  comprehensive,  listing:  median-rou/. 
region  inedian  and  median-high  incomes 
covering  all  )ob  tides  gerrorally  used. 

To  compare  your  own  earnings  with 
those  of  others,  get  a  copy  of  this  up-to- 
the-minute  Saiaiy  Survey  The  survey 
covers,  not  only  your  own  region,  but  ^1 
other  regions  in  the  USA  ...incase  you 
wanttorekxate 

This  Salary  Survey  is  provided  free-of- 
charge  as  a  service  to  the  computer  pro- 
fesdon  by  the  itaKon's  leadirtg  rietwork  of 


Nattortai  Computer  Asrodatcs. 

Simply  contact  the  NCA  firm  nearest 
to  you. 


,  National 
I  Computer 


SSngSmHtTUiSSSSSHr 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

OUfl  EXCELLENT  REPUTATiON  IN  THE 
QATA  PROCESSING  INDUSTRY  AND 
SOLID  CLIENT  BASE  WILL  OFFER  YOU 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH  WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  NEE(^ 
FOR  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  AS  WELL 
AS  CONTRACT  OPPORTUNtTIES  WITH 
OUR  CUENTS.  WHO  ARE  BASED  IN 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED 


•  BRANCH  OPNS  MGR/SALES  SUPPORT 

•  DEC  VAX.  COBOL.  ROB.  ACMS 

•  PASCAL.  C.  BASIC.  ORACLE.  LAN 

•  AS400.  SYSna.  RPO  III 

•  OS/2.  C  OR  MS-C060L.  UNIX 

•  SYS/36.  COBOL  OR  RPG  II 

•  IMS  OR  DB2  &  TELON 

•  TANDEM 

•  DEC  VAX  SYS  OR  DBA  BKGD 

•  lEF 


•  062.  CSP  •  TELON  •  lEF  ' 

•  HP.  COBOL.  IMAGE.  VIEW 

•  WINDOWS  3.0.  MICROSOFT  C.  OS/2 

IF  YOU  HAVE  EXPERTISE  IN  ANY  OF  THE 
ABOVE  AREAS  OR  SIMPLY  WISH  FOR  US 
TO  FIND  THAT  RIGHT  OPPORTUNITY  FCW 
YOU  PLEASE  CALL  OR  SEND  RESUME 
TO 

O.P.  SPECIALISTS.  INC. 

DEPT  CW 

2041  ROSECRANS  AVE  .  STE  *106 
EL  SEGUNCX3.  CA  902«S 


Experienced. 

Growing. 

Hitachi  Data  Systems. 


HkidiiDMaSyiienieacBeofBKtroild'tletBHtinifnMrinnalgMitaiai 


Oacago  •Mia  •heft—pdit  •Sv  Ftaamu  •‘Hila  •WMIaigion.  ELC 
•Aten  'New  Yorit  Qqr  •Fliteui|h  •fWladr^ihb  OW  OraeawklL  CT 
Wotk  ckMfy  with  cteoinen  nd  pniipectt  a  ftech  HZ36  Kitutea 
ropmreifin|fequu«nentt.ThiiiocloteperfatniipgtefhBic«l  wBa. 
pl«nninihariw«ttAoftwtoonBniiak«».ndtDnailpretet 


A  nsnimmof5Tyan'  nseiM  pro 
expoteBoe  in  n  IBM  308X.  3090  or 
cnviiuBiaH  nt  a  BS  dc^oe  are  in 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  die  folk 


ecale  IBM-<ompaR)lr 
Mint  have  canoaMaoneb 
:  MVS/XA.VM.VM/XAnd 


•ONla  •Mnne^oUs  •WadangUB,  D.C  ^tected,  NI 
Rovide  tednical  espertue  Cor  d^fHfrday  opencionai  needs  of  HD6 
customerx.  Tbii  mduda  traubkdioottng.  tedncN  coordaiaion  between 
eaflanen  and  mg  lurtware/aoftwae  peaonnel  a  a  imiateioo 
«td  coofiguiaion  planing. 

Musi  have  5+  yean'  CApeneace  a  a  sysum  progrwarocr.  synent 
engineer  or  manager  of  tedaacal  support  ptom-^fcpiblaayMe^  of 
MVS/XA  eJOemals  ad  amriiifd  pRvan  prodooi.  Straag  ddlb  in 
probfem  detemanatiQo  and  dianoaiic  prooetees  ae  easeniaL  Adteonai 
expetee  a  VM/XA.  tMS.ClaonekoommunicatiQnsaplut.HS 
apioroa  reqwred;  rollegr  degree  piefcntd. 


•hBami  •Tampa  •New  Yorit  Oly  Oiarkne 
Develop  aia^ieiadcottactproapeaivecuitcaneii.  while  arvidng 
eauUiriied  Bcconmi.  YooU  need  44- years’ aaks  operience  in  IBM  a 
tBM-compadble  laige-acale  computer  atvirunmeai. 

We  also  have  opetungs  for 


1 1  "  ' 


•NabvUk  -New  York  Giy  •SomeneL  NJ  •Mimeapolit 


Syams,  E%  CWI 105. 730  Caaii  Ea 
Qaa,  CA  9wS0.  An  Equal  Oppomaiiiy 


eren.  to  Hiactai  Dna 
’.MS  32-66.  Saa 


awatw  eti  t|U— i 


coHnnaPEoni, 

INC 

-NatkMul  DlTUoa- 


PROQRAMMER/ANALYST 


YOU  can  ea  «wt  et  •  miier 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


“From  now  on, 
Computerworld’s 
Direct  Response  Cards 
will  be  an  integral 
piece  of  our 
maiketing  strategy.” 

*  —  John  F.  BtMney 

Director,  Education  Services 
"  Hitachi  Data  Sj/stems 


“We’re  in  a  highly  competitive 
business,”  says  John  F.  Bonney, 
Director,  Education  Services  at 
Hitachi  Data  Systems.  “In  addition 
to  the  major  payers  in  the  IBM- 
compatible  mainframe  training 
world,”  he  adds,  “there  are  dozens 
of  smaller  vendors  with  good  name 
recognition.  In  order  to  be  a  stand¬ 
out  in  this  industry,  great  service 
and  excellent  reputation  are 
simply  not  enough.  We  need 
to  keep  our  name,  our  prod- 
/  uct  offerings  and  our  class 
,,  schedule  in  front  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  and  potential  customers 
constantly.” 

The  education  services  division  of 
Hitachi  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  direct  mail  advertising.  When 
customers  enroll  in  mainframe 
operating  systems  courses,  chances 
are  that  they  first  heard  about  the 
courses  through  the  mail. 

So  when  the  suggestion  to  purchase 
card  deck  advertising  came  up, 

John  needed  hard  facts  to  convince 
him  to  divert  funds  from  this  highly 
successful  direct  mail  effort.  Com- 
putenoorld  supplied  the  statistics, 
then  persuaded  him  to  try  card 
packs  just  once. 


“In  September,  John  remarks,  we 
were  still  receiving  responses  from 
the  June  card  deck.”  Nearly  400 
replies  later,  he’s  convinced  that 
marrying  Hitachi’s  well  respected 
technical  training  with  Computer- 
world’s  proven  card  deck  advertising 
brings  positive  results.  He  adds, 
“From  now  on,  Computerworld’s 
Direct  Response  Cards  will  be  an 
integral  piece  of  our  marketing 
strategy.” 

Computenoorld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’s  powerful 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
working  for  Hitachi’s  education  ser¬ 
vices  division  —  and  they  can  work 
for  you.  Call  Norma  Tamburrino, 
National  Account  Manager,  Compu- 
terworld  Direct  Response  Cards,  at 
(201)  587-0090  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 


MARKETPLACE 


For  minimal  scanning  needs, 
consider  handheld  scanners 


ware  only). 

However,  there’s  quite  a  range  in  the 


button  and  eyebaO  the  cacapater  screen  doesn't  come  with  the  package,  you'O 
to  see  ifyou're  on  target.  Gt’s  not  uncocD'  need  to  purdiase  it  OCR  aoftw^  can 
moo  to  have  to  rescan  two  or  three  tisws  make  a  big  difference  in  scanning  accura- 


before  you're  satisfied.) 


cy.  Before  making  a  purchasing  dedskn. 


•  Make  sure  that  tlie  reaolutioD  of  you  may  want  to  go  to  a  PC  dealer  and  try 


what  your  turning 

-  needs  are.  Handheld  scanners  arc  not 

The  grai^  arts  field  has  long  precise,  incapable  of  handling  a  large  vd- 
used  desktop  scanners  to  trans-  ume  and  not  as  accurate  as  the  more  ex> 
fer  images  flypaper  to  person-  pensive  stationary  models.  Therefore,  if 
al  computers.  Similarly,  and  you're  projecting  heavy  scanning  traffic, 
largely  because  of  the  urgency  stay  away  from  bandit  versioas  alto- 
meeting  deadlines,  the  publishing  indus-  gether.  You’d  be  best  advised  to  phmk 
try  often  uses  scanners  to  move  hard  copy  down  the  cost  of  a  dedctop  model 
to  screen  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  •UnderaUnd  that  handheld  acan- 

Unfortunately,  the  scanners  used  in  nera  are  alightly  difficult  to  maneu- 

these  cases  are  usually  hi^  _ _ _ 

end  and  typically  require  an  Tpp-a«IUng  hondhaM  sccNinara 


the  scanner  can  be  changed.  This  is 
importaitt.  Dots  per  inch  is  a  bandy 
way  of  controlling  the  quality  of 
graphics  scanning.  For  an  ex-  ^  ' 
tre^y  detailed  image,  such  as  t 

a  photograph,  you'll  want  the 
dots-^-io^  resfdutkiQ  to 
be  qu^e  high.  In  addition. 
the  lower  the  points  of 
the  text  you're  scanning. 


out  the  software  for  yourself.  There  are 
several  OCR  software  packages  on 
the  mailcet.  with  an  average  cost 
ik  of  about  $500. 

Ijrt  a  Check  that  the  OCR  soft¬ 
ly  ware  pemuta  ywu  to  train 
new  fonta.  The  software  wili 
typically  be  preconfigured  with 
one  or  more  type  styles.  Prob¬ 
lems  may  arise  when  you  try  to 


end  and  typically  require  an  Top-s«IUng  hondhaM  sccNinars 

investment  in  the  $1,000  to 

$5,000  range.  If  your  budget  •  Logitech’sScanmanPlus 

is  limited  and  you  don’t  have  a  •  The  OmpUU PC’s  CompUUHandscanntr 400 

high  volunie  of  copy  to  tan-  ,  Marstek’iVuUanlOS 

•DFrsn,Han4,^nner3000Pius 

Handheld  scanners  are  •BCAC&CProducts.Inc.’sAiScanASaoOOP 
roost  suitable  fqr  those  indi-  •Esco Systems, Inch's Skyscan 0-120 

vkluab  and  businesses  that  saKeNoArtiK. 
have  only  an  occasional  need 

to  scan  an  image  or  printed  page  into  their  ver.  Handheld  scanners,  which  are  about 
compute  Prices  for  these  devices  aver-  twice  as  wide  as  a  mouse  and  about  twice 
age  about  $600  (complete  with  bundled  as  long,  require  manual  dexterity.  All 
software),  but  careful  shof^nng  can  m-  scanners  —  hi^  end  and  hamfikeld  — 
cover  ones  for  as  low  as  $200  (for  hard-  come  equ!n)ed  with  a  window  that  dis- 


tbe  higher  the  dots  per  inch  roust  be.  scan  something  w^  a  dififerent  typefiKe 
Most  scanners  permit  you  to  modify  or  type  sue.  In  order  for  this  to  w<^  you 
setting  in  increroaits  100  doC/in.  to  a  need  to  have  the  flexibility  to  scan  in  the 
maximum  of  400  dotAn.  Some  scanners  alphabet  styled  in  the  typeface  and  point 
let  you  moihfy  the  dot/in.  setting  to  800.  sue  of  dioke.  For  those  who  don't  pos- 
•  Check  to  see  if  the  scanner  you  sess  the  patience  of  traming  each  Idler 
choose  can  scan  from  top  to  bottom  prior  to  your  scan,  a  training  feature  lets 
and  from  aide  to  aide.  T^  may  seem  you  scan  the  "Bve"  documetk  and  have 
trivial,  but  it's  a  worthwhile  feature  to  the  software  prompt  you  to  answer  ques- 


have. 

sAacertam  whkb  file  formata  tm- 
agea  can  be  atored  in.  The  general  rea- 


tkms  about  the  lettm  it  can't  read. 
sDetenmne  whether  the  atamwr 
you  are  cooaideriag  haa  a  “test 


plays  the  image  or  text  you  are  scanning. 
Ihe  problem  with  bandbdd  scanners 


quality  of  the  many  handheld  scanners  in  is  that  ooce  you  have  the  beginning  of  the 
^  miuketplace  today.  To  save  you  from  image  lined  up,  you  have  to  manually  drag 
some  roakir  disappointmeots.  here’s  a  list  the  scaxuier  down  or  across  the  page, 
of  several  points  to  check  prior  to  nwltmg  Meanwhile,  you  have  to  press  the  acan 


son  for  scanning  an  image  (Le.,  a  picture)  merge'*  function.  Obviously,  handheld 
is  to  export  it  into  another  software  pack-  scanners  can’t  acan  a  whole  page  of  text  in 
age.  Typically,  this  wiD  be  a  desktop  pub-  one  try.  It  may  take  two  or  three  scans  be- 
lishing  or  paint  package.  In  order  to  a-  fore  a  whole  page  h  stored  on  the  comput- 
port  the  image,  you  must  first  detennme  er.  These  scans  wiD  be  stored  in  sepsrate 
what  type  of  &  the  software  win  save,  files  that  will  then  need  to  be  mdged. 
Although  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  file  If  you  don't  have  a  lot  of  images  to 
types,  the  two  most  coounoo  are  PCX  and  scan,  handheld  scannug  is  a  bargain. 
TffF,  which  stands  for  Tag  Image  File  Once  you  master  the  intricacies  of  OCR 
Format  softwi^  and  the  sldU  of  using  a  chirosy 

•  Ank  the  vendor  if  optical  character  device  for  detailed  woik.  youD  find  the 
recognition  (OCR)  scrftware  cooes  scanner  to  be  an  incbqtenable  device. 

bundled  with  the  scanner.  OCR  soft-  - 

ware  interprets  the  scanned  image  and  KerEiapreadntcrNewArulBc..tnaiiieeni0t 
converts  it  into  meaningful  text  If  it  •adconeuteroouattiatfinBinNrvYatk. 


Buy/Sell/lease 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

CUaing prices  report f9r  the  »e^  ending  October^,  1990 


PS/3  Mold  30-286 

$1,250 

$1300 

$1,125 

PS/3Modcl60 

$1,500 

11300 

$1,400 

PS/3  Modal  70P 

$3,425 

$3,450 

$3,175 

Sai)R50% 

REFURBISHED 


VS  •  OIS  •  PERIPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  OisK  Drives,  Memory  Upgrades, 
Perlphefals  and  Wang-compatiWes 

■  AJ(  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
for  Wang  or  third-party  maintertance. 

In  Stock  lor  ImmedlRlR  Dolwory  Buy.  r»n(  or  imm 

New  Wang  PCs*  at  exceptional  savings. 


wo—Fi-eoD-a 


1-80D-223*»2e4 


DsikpoSM/aO 


Apple  MadaSoah  Ptua 


SE 


U 


IIFX 


OVOQIATIQN  PROVIDED  ST  THE  BOSTON  CQNPVTSI EUBAMZ  COBP 


DEC 

VAXS410 
$176,000 
1  Year  Warranty 


Lwpilmwiionr  ol  nsw  4 
lam  DO  aqUimM  svenb 


pan  Iw  How  4  MV  tyMmi 
MsonawPto  Ctwsiatis 
DiBk.Tipo4Miisni 


IBM  Sl'KCI Al  I'^IS 


COtPUTtR  MAftKFPNC 


po  aoK  ri  •  aia  BBVAii  sr.  •  010  a 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  $000 
Inducing  Spectrum 

auv  •  SELL  •  THAOE  •  RENT  •  UABC 


vWnStae* -VnnwamiOliiwy 
ASnmrwmiiioQuelfytorttmnulaeutr'urtmtmwKe 
ConAm  Corporation 
N's  RarfoRnane*  That  Cowes) 
800i«4»S54  213,l82»-2277 

FAX  213/829-9607 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomtn  products  from  Codex 


in  Slock  [jroiliicts 
s  n .  p  D  p  d  A '  I  n ' 

2-1  hours' 


Modems  ~  V.32,  dial,  leased  line 


Multiplexers 

DSUs/CSUs 


And  much  more 


y  hesitate’ 

Call  us  lor  a  quote 

800-446-6336. 

Fax  508  261-7105 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  you’ll  have  valuable  equity  later  if  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  retiabOity  you’ve  come  to  expect  from  today’s  leading 
datacomm  suppiter 

•  Full  Codex  warranty  and  nationwide  service  -  installation  also  available 

•  Rexible  payment  options  *  check,  charge.  P.O..  or  C.  0.  D. 


_ EOUPMem  CORPORATION _ 

ou)mm  faoo);45*r233  (7mj pto-tow  ^ax 

BUY  SELL  RENT  LEASE 

IlM  XEROX 

ANAHGM  9370, 4381  MicroVax  2700 

AS400.  Sfl6,Sf}8  VAX  6000  3700 

PomtofSale  VAXeOOO  4050 


AS  400 

s/38,  36,  34 

series  1 


5)0lf  UJJ>an«4-« 

Si^20e  CAO/CAM 


lOS  «MGCl£S 
SANJOSi 
SCAIIU 


Series/1  namtoMS  8790 

Bantong  u^GaAoa  9790 

_ ^rtVftrry OU  di^^enemee.  i 

A  tuK  me  IBM  and  Digital  compufer  dealer 


1CE> 


^'sun 

apdb 


WXSManSIQO 
IC». . »4M 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000  «  3000 
9000 

Computers 
Peripherals 
Terminals 
Buy  •  Sell 
Rent  •  Lease 


CUROWTt\  IMC. 


613-74S-0921 


CXIMPUTERWORLD 


IN  STOCK 


Cttmloreqem 

70S-83M255 


weweComputar 

ProMoreliShop 

f90^94SS474 

QnIWkMWSTMTOO) 


e  Data  General 
e  Fujitsu 
e  Data  Products 
aCDC 


BUY  SELL 


FAMi 

917/971^499 


PS/2  OPERATING 
LEASES 

50S4  3090 
PEXlPtlERALS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7568 

RAxei4/Tte>im 


MinKomputeis 
&T-B»  Switches, 
For  Sale 
Bonorsfi'i 

QMMieMdMi 

sfpM^MieqonL 


Fax  said  474«m 
AdKllMleUnM 


Your  used  computer 
equipment  deserves 
a  second  chance. 

If  jmbavauMd  computer  Muipmantto 
MU.  ComptdaworU’$  ClMained  Marfcot* 
pUco  is  tM  bast  placo  to  <ki  your  Mlling. 
Tltst’s  bscsuee  um  Clsssifisd  MarkK* 
;^acs  fsotuTM  a  Buy/SeU/Leass  sscUon 
to  he^  you  ma^at  your  aqvipment  to  tbe 
very  paopla  wbo  ara  lookixig  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advorttM  in  Omput- 
erwrU  Claaaifiad  MarlwQdaca.  you 
loacb  a  total  (ABC-suditeo)  aucaanca  of 
ovar  61^000  computer  profeaaiooalB  who 
turn  to  Computenporid  for  nawa.  infer- 
matkm,  feaairas  •  and  tbe  ClaHifiad 
Marita^tlaca  •  avaiy  weak. 

So  giva  your  used  computer  aqu^ment  a 
•aoood  cbanca  today.  To  rcoerva  your 
space,  call: 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA.  508/879-0700) 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


CALL  US  LAST 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  •  Sen  •  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  •  System  36, 38. 43XX 

SHORT  TERM  RENTALS 


CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  C8  CB  CB  CB 


WE 

BOUGHT 


PS/2 

FAILED? 

CSS  Has  The  Quick  Fix! 


Use  Our  24  Hour 
Advance  Exchange 


1  800  255-7815 

COMPUTER  SERVICE  SUPPLY 


ClassiHed 

Marketplace 

deliver,  your  message  in 
companies  that  plan  to  buy 
your  product  or  service. 

From  PCs  to  minis,  mainframes  to  super- 
coamuten,  Computerworld’s  readers  ray 
products  across  ra  ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re  selling,  advertise  in 
the  newq>mer  that  delhrers  readers  that 
plan  to  ray  YOUR  product  or  service.  Ad- 
vertiae  in  Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace! 

For  more 
information,  caU: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  608/S7fre700) 


By  the  thocaanda. 

As  a  resuh  of  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  SM  systems  of  all  sues,  sh^)es 
and  descnpftons.  we  are  offering  you  greet 
savngs  os  ffiM  AS/fOCa  36‘s.  tapes,  drives, 
prints  and  penpherah,  as  well  as  all  Mpgndtt 
As  a  spedalty.  we  ^er  nwhiplesors. 
modems,  protocol  oonvetiers  and  PS/2's 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  seU.  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  with  the. 


800-858-1144  ...ti 

4al  {Tt«i  nS4l0a.  aos  Cm  5th  Siram  Okom  CA  5I7I« 


FOR  SALE 


moM§4/1S4 

WB  conflgtfe  wWt  OMt. 
DAamory  I  Max.  Boards 
to  meat  your  nseds. 
Other  FPs  Computing 

Systama  atfaiMile 


IBM  lease 


(800)  888-2000 


HONEYWELL 

LEVEL  6  OPS  6 
SERIES  16 


SOUOflEAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
'Ct  BcnHoo*  Rfino 
iYorthbo'Q  M*  td53J 
<5jI>  3S3  e>S39 
tJt*  $M  3V5  -781 
'Sine*  r974 


:.A’A  CEr.FfC 
tN  iSONMHx'A  . 

mmm 


1  800-226  0784 


VAX  RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCUTES 

CMS&.  cxn&i. 


Time/Servites 


REMOTE  computing  OUTSOURCING 


^Remote 

rROCESSING 


Personalized  Service 

•  •  DkmtmMtetmrStnim 

•  iiiiiiiii  •MaivdAWswtte 

•  VM/XA.MVS/XA.DOS/VSS 

^.Agw^  Data  Services  Imc. 

Catti-m-ADS-7m 


Quality  Outsourcing 


S  IBM  Mainframe/Peripharats  4  CortsuKing  Services 

4  Fitf  Technical  Support  4  Network  Spaoialiats 

4  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/ 800#  4  Capacity  Plannng 

4  Database  Specialists  4  Automated  Operations 

Rm»ourc0m  A¥milmbl0  Inetudm: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA,  CMS.  OCS.  DB2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Librarian.  BM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  TeienetZTymnat.  TOP  SECRET 


Call:  (201)  216-3216 

l^fVW  J  momuann  ttoweu>CY*LL>Mict  com^wrKm 


REMOTE 

COMPUTING 


ICOTECH 


•ICVSI  a  charge  to  aw 
tuiar,  hactoHM  ewr  toe 
tspaMbytoeaiaw. 


MVS/XA  VTAM  OB2 

TSO/BK/SDSr  FILB-AID  SDfWAU 

aCS  INTMt»t  ACR 

AOABAS  SAS  AOC2 

uaXASlAN  lAvas 

•  24  hoer  avaflabfttty  •  Uniaterrupted  Power 
.  iwf  PMtiomni  aecew  Sepeir 
.  — tena.-«i  •  Ccf^fled  eaMtoc  vBolt 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


IBM  compatibility: 

MVS^SA  *  VM/XA  *  TSO/E  * 
ROSCOe  *  CICS  •  IMS  *  IDMSm  * 
0B2  •  OMF  •  PROFS  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

RLE-AIO  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  ’  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(PraCMdmg  products  are  regaiered 
(radamarks  ot  Compuware  Corporatioo) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcir>g  solutions  to  major 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country’s  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include; 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

.  •  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 
Service.s.  Inc. 


For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1>800-521-0444 


522SAutoOubOrrve 
Oeartiom.  Michioan  481 26 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPirriNG 
SEBVKXSCOIIP. 


REMOTE  COMPtrriNG 
COMPirTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMFJST 

fnwrtia 

•  IBAKDCFUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software; 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  BPF/PDF, 
OCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO.  CMS 


AppUcatloo  Software: 


AppBcatkm  Devdopmcot 
4/GLa  Graphics 

StatMcical  Analysia 

e  MnlUple  Commnnications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Svpport 

•  Aotomaicd  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTXA-Sccnre  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laaer  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  ftl  yoor  needs 
CaB:  ■obert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

COfllHAD 


COMDISCO  CO.MPl  TING 
SERMCES  CORP 
4jO&otb*tP  P*rk»J>  .  tjrl«iadc  0"0'2 


mnovaUve,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DBS,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

tiie  complele  source  for 
...  outsourcing  _ 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


■  002.  IDUOO.  Mod# 
204aMl«Gi.s 
•  PretMMnV  Supped 


Mo»a  Cor«ver»oh 
LaMrAknpaci 
PnvFaciMy 
-  AppKaiwn 
Programming 


Qi  Aifjy _ 

COMPITISG 
StRVICIS 


PftOCESSMG  A  SYSTEMS  OPERATIONS , 
oursouncMG 

FACaiTIES  UANAGEMEKT 

RBACmE  COMPUTING  /  TMESHARE  i 

SYSTEMS  PLANNMG  &  CONSUU1NG 
STRATEGtt  SYSTEMS  PLANMNG 
NEEDS  ANM.YSIS  !  FEASmUTY 
QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

PROJECT  MANAGEMEKT 

PROJECT  LEAD  /  CONSULTANT  SUPPORT 
SYSTB4S  DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM  /  DATA  CONVERSIONS 


VCeyerhacuser 
Intormation  SysicMiis 


SUNGARD 


L  OMPUTtH  -SERVICE  J 


.  ovraouBCOlo  nvoTiBB 
.  nXKD  PBKX  CUIFimNO 


EXTVKSlve  NATlONWlDeTELCOM  NETWORK 
KSTENSIVI  LOBABY  OP  THBD  PAKTY  BOPTWARE 


POWMORgerWM  DON  CAU.- 
(■00)441.4203  (21SI337-3M0 
(n2)M3«40 

•UMOAfK)  COMPVTER  •emeu  MC. 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 


IBM  MVS/XA  •  VM/CMS  | 

TSO  •  SLPFJIWY  LBLTI  •  CICS  •  CW 
Eiicnsivc  Library  of  5rd  Party  Software 

“We  ojfrr  fixed  price  solutions” 


COMPlfTER  NETWORK  SYSTEMS.  INC 
(202)  537-2500 

4184  MacArthuf  Blvd  ,  S»  •  W^ingion.  DC  20016 


ON-LINE  WITH 
COMPUSOORCE 

^.Multiple  c«>tcr3  d  MVS/XA,  SM,  DOS 

dRACF  CICS.  IMS  dSAS.0B2 

I  d  Volume  &  term  discouflu  d  Worldwide  acena 

dFull  leclmicaJ  suppon  d  Laaer  priming 

dOiaasier  recovery  services 

dCOMPCl^KS^ 

(919)  469-3325 


amtmd 

MMreaitoee 

showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  category! 


Whctlier  it’s  used 
equipiDcnt,  serftware, 
time,  services  or  fust 
about  any  other  cate- 
gocy  of-  ccMoputer 
produa  or  service, 
Computerworld's 
Oaasified  Marketplace 
Is  organized  to  make 
your  ad  visible  and  to 
make  buying  your 
produa  easy- 


Just  look! 

Coapoterworld's 
Oassifled 
Marfcetplace 
Product  Categories 


PC  products 
tiose^efvices 
buy^l/lcase 
communications 

bids/propewsb/ 

estate 

gnpbics/deslaop 

publishing 

peripbenis/supplies 
business  opponunkies 


So  if  you're  selling 
emspoter  products  or 
services,  advertise  in 
(be  newspaper  tbat 
showcases  YOUR 
produa  or  service. 
Advertise  in  Conqmt- 
envorid's  Classified 
Markaplace! 


For  more 
infonnatioa, 
call 

800/545^74 

(taMA.50«/8?»0700) 


Conversions 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


MACRO  TO  COMMAND 
Automatically  convert  your  CICS 
Macro  to  CICS  Command. 

•  License  Product 

•  Per  Line  Service 

•  Turn-Key  Conversion 


Conversion  products  &  services  on  your 
site  or  ours.  Fixed  fee  or  TAM. 

NEOSYNETICa  INC. 

2S60  Des  Plaines  Ave,  Suite  375 
Des  Plaines,  lUinois  60018 
I  708/299-0900  ftx;  299-6044 


CONVIllSKNi 


■  T  li  1 


RPQTOCOaOL 

PkiTocoaoL 


COMPUTERWORLD 


•lIVCNNAAVe. 
MLtS.  OH  44448 
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TRAINING 


Do  what  you  ask  users  to  do 

Managers  must  learn  to  share  responsibilities  with  trainers 

BYSUEREDKEY 

SKOAL  TO  CW 


Training  is  not  a  re^nsibOity 
that  belongs  <xiiy  to  trainers. 
Managers  have  to  («tcb  in  too,  if 
tl^  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
right  training  is  being  debvered 
to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time.  In  the 
same  way  tint  infonnation  systems  man¬ 
agers  expect  their  clients  to  be  involved 
with  the  systems  being  developed  for 
them,  trainers  need  input  frcxn  IS  manag¬ 
ers  for  training  effectiveness. 

Case  m  point:  When  Janet  Green  and 
Tom  Rebst^,  both  technical  trainers  at 
the  Texas  Highway  Department  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  omihjcted  a  survey  ci  people  bad 
received  personal  computer  training  dur¬ 
ing  1989,  they  found  that  ilHreported 
bale  or  no  prodtKtivity  gain.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  41%  didn't  have  access 
to  a  PC  on  the  Job.  Yet  their  managers  had 
approved  their  training.  This  case  may 
represeid  an  extreme,  but  the  point  is  stiD 
valid.  What  if  someone  on  your  staff  really 
needed  that  training  but  couldn't  get  into 
a  class  because  it  was  filled  with  people 
who  didn’t  need  it? 

You  can  bdp  prevent  this  kind  of  inef- 
fectiveDess  and  encourage  other  manag¬ 
ers  by  your  example.  Here  are  some  ways 
that  you  can  bea^  more  involved  in  in- 
house  training: 

•  Take  an  active  role  in  planning 
training  for  your  staff.  Know  who 
needs  what  training  within  what  time 
frame,  and  be  dear  about  priorities. 


Agree  on  these  points  with  each  staff 
member,  making  training  plans  part  of 
performance  expectatims  where  you  can 
lCW.Jan.29J. 

If  you  feel  there's  no  point  in  this  kind 
of  planning  because  class^  never  seem  to 
be  offered  when  your  staff  members  need 
them,  remember  that  trainers  can’t  read 
minds.  It  is  up  to  you  to  ^teak  up  and  com¬ 
municate  your  needs  and  prkvities. 

•  Be  supportive.  When  you  send  your 
people  to  in-house  training  classes,  don’t 
interrupt  them  to  troubleshoot  a  problem 


in  your  departmott.  That  wiD  disrupt 
their  coocentratioo  and  imply  that  you 
think  training  is  r>ot  an  that  important 

Maintain  an  environment  that  makes  it 
easy  for  them  to  apply  new  skiUs  and  con¬ 
cepts  in  your  gn^.  ftrticipaots  often 
come  back  to  the  Job  all  fired  up  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  vdiat  they  have  learned,  but 
if  that  enthusiasm  is  stifled,  much  of  the 
learning  is  lost. 

Demonstrate  your  conuiutment  to 
their  training  by  showing  some  imerest  in 
the  topic.  For  instance,  if  you  send  some¬ 
one  to  a  computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  class,  read  a  few  artides  on  that 
subject  That  way,  you'll  put  yourself  in  a 
more  informed  podtioR  to  support  the 
perscn  being  traii^ 


Also,  be  selective  about  which  daases 
you  send  people  to.  What  they  can't  uae, 
tbeyll  lose,  80  wait  until  the  time  is  right 

•  Put  yourself  into  the  feedbnck 
loop.  One  of  the  most  valuable  things  you 
can  do  h  assess  the  effectiveness  of  trun- 
ing  in  terms  of  your  needs  and  expecta¬ 
tions —  then  pass  on  your  findings  to  the 
training  department  Remember,  you  are 
tbeir  client,  so  they  need  to  know  bow 
they  can  be  more  effective  in  serving  you. 

Be  dear  about  exactly  what  your  needs 
and  expectations  are  so  you  have  some 
stands^  by  wfaid)  to  measure  results. 
When  your  employee  returns  from  class, 
ask  for  feedback  —  not  just  whether  be 
had  a  good  time,  but  whether  be  feeb  the 
class  gave  him  vdiat  be  needs  in  order  to 
meet  your  performance  expectations. 
You  might  evmi  request  a  written  report 
oftheeaqwiencc. 

Assess  training  effectiveness  again 
two  to  three  nxxtths  after  the  class.  By 
this  time,  that  person  wiD  have  a  imid) 
better  ida  of  adtether  the  dass  was  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  needs. 

Detoite  the  fact  that  postoourae  evaht- 
atioos  provide  the  most  iasightful  feed¬ 
back,  they’re  not  conducted  r^ularty 
enouj^  The  best  way  to  know  bow  to 
make  the  course  more  effective  is  to  know 
how  tbe  learners  perform  within  their 
jobs  after  training. 

•  Take  the  initiative.  Don't  wait  to  be 
asked;  your  training  department  needs 
your  involvement  whether  they  have  hto 
time  to  fonnaHy  request  it  or  not  If  tbe 
system  codd  w^  bkter,  it's  up  to  you  to 
identify  where  and  bow. 


Rfldkey  a  tt  iadcpeadeia  tastncMr,  wrio' ad 
coowtec  ad  autbor  of  The  rafena/hiJtfTKWr'f 
HsmdUek-  Fnm  Tsekii  h  Tmeifr. 


Tailored  for  changing  times 

Toni  Griddvich  at  Unum  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Rjitland.  Maine,  has  been 
responsible  for  tbe  ooaqnny's  entry-level  programmer  trmning  pro¬ 
gram  for  years.  To  perform  this  job  effectr^,  ahe  developed  a  post- 
evaluatioo  tedmiqoe  that  involved  active  partidpttkm  of  managers  and 
students  alike:  Not  only  did  she  enoourege  iqwt  from  managers  on  a 
contiiMMl  baais,  but  three  months  after  graduation,  she  would  meet  with  the  man¬ 
ager  and  the  former  Btndent  to  get  feedback  on  various  aspecti  of  the  program. 

With  this  kind  of  partneratrip  approach,  tbe  strnctwe  of  tbe  program  has 
evolved.  What  began  as  a  self-st^  approach  mentored  by  programmers  in  their 
toare  time  grew  into  a  14'Wed(  program  taught  by  two  frO-time  iostnictara.  StiD 
evolving,  the  program  is  now  ta^t  oo-site  by  a  vendor  in  1 1  weeka  with  tedmi- 
cal  consuhation  from  Griakivicfa. 

Baaed  on  fee(flMck  over  tbe  years,  tbe  involvement  of  mentors  has  increased 
or  decreased  depeiafiag  on  current  nrods.  The  team  project  baa  danged  from  a 
live  project  to  a  case  study  and  no  longer  atruasu  competition  among  teams  in 
class. 

Griskmch  ia  the  first  to  admit  that  aD  of  tfaia  tailoring  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  ef- 
fmt  on  everyone’s  part,  but  ahe  and  her  dienta  both  know  that  without  tfaia  kind 
of  involvemeot,  thero  ia  DO  way  die  can  ddiver  what  they  need  and  expect 


Hands-on,  instructor-led  training 
with  post  training  support 

Training  on-site 
oratfadWies 
In  Phoenix 
Sait  Lake  City 
Denver. 


DB2 

IMS 

CICS 

VSAM 


IBM’  WSTRUCTOff-LCO  MAiMftUMe  TMOmO 
ATvouRtne 
CALL  SOC^2S240W 

FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF  OVER  SO  COURSeS 


COBOL 
CICSVtAM 
DBaSQLOHACl£ 
APPUCATIOM  tVSTEM 
DATA  COIMUMCATlOliS 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

WE'RENOTBENUTZ 
BUT  WE  SPEAK  AU.  LANOtlAOES 
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Training 


nDUOTING  A  Kmit  UNDBIStANMNG  OF 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CEC  IS  piktsoj  n  pnscni  ihe  curtcni  publK 
oHiennK»  uf  our  InformMiun  Engineering  cuttrses 


Lm  Angeles  I  1119)  00 


Rk  mure  inktrmatioft  ^wut  uur  ulftrin^  pkasc 
conoct  ihe  CEC  EducaiMMi  Cuordmator  at: 


(313)569-0900 


)«U0ir  10  MiJe  Jtd  •SoucA/idd.  Ml 


^up|)(nlMuttif 


lldp  I>c»k  &  Asset  Mgail  Software 

COMUeXjFatl  ■  Booth  CII7 
MAGIC  Solutioos.  Inc  m29I)529^SS33 


Comprehensive,  Effective,  Low-Cost 
Software  Training 

'Teacher  In  A  Box  is  great!" 

Penn  State  University 

'The  fastest,  easiest,  most  thorough 
and  cost  efficient  way  for  us  to  train . . 

Dun  S  Bradstreet 

COMDEX  Show  Special! 
Introductory  Price  *  Free  productivity  software 

Call  800-842-6101 

Teachware,  me.  PO  8<u  77.  HolfidayAurB.  PA  16648 


(800)  343-6474 

OnMA.SOa/STSOTOO) 


(MWtBtWOBD 

Training  Pages 
give  yen 
cost-^fTective 
reach! 


That’s  because  ComfuU- 
truiorU'x  tnuning  Pve* 
give  you  the  noet  wioe- 
^reiid  reach  available  to 
maeagmeDt  and  ataCf  in 
Amenca'e  IS  depart¬ 
ments  •  the  departiMts 
that  diiwrtiy  oooUed 
Anwrka'e  Is  training 
doU^ 

And  for  good  reason 
Computerfiwid  ia  the 
best  read  pubUeation  in 
America's  IS  depart- 
menu  -the  departments 
thwr.  directly  control 
neeily  80%  of  the  $233 
billioo  US  msritet  for  all 
ranges  of  coDputer  soft- 
wart,  hardmie,  data 


Wbat'e  more  Comput- 
erworU’s  Training  Paget 
lead  buyers  to  your  ad 
with  a  weekly  Trtining 
editorial  feature  that  an- 
cbois  the  sactioa  end 
your  sd.  Whether  it'e 
topics  like  *Uoraveliog 
ML  for  MIS  pros,*  or 
701680101  the  training 
contract,^  Comput- 
eruiorU’s  Training  Pages 
d^ver  pertinent,  ad- 
viee-orieoted  editorial  to 
ComputerworU's  reeden 


“By  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  our  ad 
in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace 
had  paid  for  itself  five 
times  over.’’.^flfea. 


,  a/ 


i'fP 


—  Rick  Sprowl 
Partner 
BL  Associates.  Inc. 


"Our  advertising  in  Computerworld  '5  Classified 
Marketplace  has  clearly  exceeded  all  expectations. 
We  carefully  track  advertising  results,  so  we 
know  Computerworld  '5  Classified  Marketplace 
is  helping  introduce  BL  Associates  to  a  powerful 
base  of  users  worldwide.  Recently  I  even  received 
a  call  from  Israel,  and  that's  one  more  serious 
prospect  only  Computerworld 's  Classified 
Marketplace  could  have  delivered  ” 
Computerworld's  Cletssified  Marketplace. 

It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  computer 
sellers.  Every  week,  sellers  and  buyers  like  BL 
Associates  advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
Cletssified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  612,000  information  systems  professionals. 
And  because  it  works!  To  put  your  classified 
message  into  the  hands  of  America’s  most 
powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising, 
at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 

COMPUTERIMORLD 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where ^  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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oner  1 . 365  Wta  Pessaic  9i .  Rocrwtte  Kl  07663 
(30n  967-1350.  Aoeoum  Oecutwe/Ceryn  (Mott.  000) 
343^474 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 


We  lAani  to  5ol%e  it  to  Nour  cumplelc  satisfaction,  and  mc  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  virile  to: 

COMPl  TER«ORLD,  P.O.  Box  204X  i - 1 — | — i — i - 1 

Marion.  Ohio  43305>2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  sdluabic 

source  of  information  for  vou  and  us.  You  can 

help  us  bv  attaching  vour  magarine  label  here,  or 

cDp\  vour  name,  addrexv  and  coded  liitr  as  ii  e 

appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 

correspondence. 

Address  Chants  or  Other  Changes  to 
Your  Subscription 

All  3ddm&  changes,  lillc  changes  clc.  should  he  | 

accompanied  hv  your  address  label,  if  possible.  » 

or  by  a  copy  of*  the  information  which  appears  | 

on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line.  Please 
allow  SIX  weeks  for  processing  lime. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Other  Questions  end  Problems 

It  is  better  to  wnie  us  concerning  ydur  pniblem  and  include  the  magazine 
label-  Also,  address  changes  arc  handled  more  cITicienlly  by  mail  However, 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

DG  losses  mount 

Coatinuing  on  its  steady  kwtng  streak.  Data  General  Corp. 
posted  a  net  loss  of  $893  milboo.  or  $2.93  per  share,  for  19M 
fourtlHiuarter  results.  Company  President  Ronald  L.  Slates  is 
pubfidy  maintaining  a  stiff  upper  lip,  stating  that  although 
overall  revenue  is  down,  DG  is  reahang  "substantid"  revenue 
gains  broro  its  Aviion  family  of  Unni*b8sed  wnrkstatioos.  The 
operating  loss  for  Uie  quarter  was  $88.2  milbon,  which  indud- 
ed  a  $71.7  million  restructuring  charge.  In  1989,  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  losses  totaled  $84.1  million,  or  $2.86  per  share,  and  indud- 
ed  a  lestructuring  diarge  of  $80  miUioo. 


Getting  out  the  vote,  fax  style 

Sure,  every  vote  counts.  But  when  you  are  pressed  into  service 
and  shipped  out  to  Saudi  Arabia  on  a  nxmient’s  notice,  arrang¬ 
ing  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  sometiines  gets  lost  in  the  acram- 
ble.  Thanks  to  facsimile  technology,  the  votes  of  about  3,000 
Operatioo  Desert  Shidd  troops  win  still  be  included  in  the  tal¬ 
lies  tomorrow  night,  said  Henry  Valentino,  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Voting  Assistance  Program.  AT&T  donated  service  and 
equipment  to  set  up  Desert  Fax. 


Landmark  buys  manitar 

Landmark  Systems  Co^  said  it  reached  an  agreement  in  prin- 
dple  to  acquire  Cntique/VTAM.  a  performance  monitoring 
tool  from  Hi^iland  Research.  Inc  Landmark  currently  offers 
monitanng  toob  for  IBM’s  DB2.  CICS  and  the  MVS  operating 
system.  The  sale  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  next  mocah. 


Samsung  expands  PC  line 

Samsung  Information  Systems  America  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  today  an  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-besed  notebook  com¬ 
puter  and  tlm  hi#-end  desktop  machines  designed  for  use  in 
the  petwocking  market  All  the  machines  wfll  begin  shipping  in 
Decender.  The  notebook,  called  the  Notemaster  38^16, 
win  wei^  n  pounds  and  wffl  come  standard  with  a  20M-byte 
hard  drive,  fo  ^OM  bytes — and  eventually  to  60M 

bytes.  The  16-MHx  machsne  will  retail  for  $4,499.  Samsimg’s 
three  Systemmaster  desktop  nucfaines  mdude  a  Qe  server 
based  on  Wei’s  I486  chip. 


Al  Carp,  maps  strotogy 

AJ  Corp.  bst  week  sketched  out  some  product  plans  for  next 
year.  It  plans  to  b^in  ahmping  a  Unix  version  of  its  Knowledge 
Wse  Management  System  (KBMS)  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991.  Initia&y,  it  will  provide  KBMS  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’!  UHrix.  Abo,  the  company  said  a  versioa  of  its  Ist-Qass 
expert  system  software,  whidi  will  support  Microooft  Corp.'s 
Windows  3.0.  wiO  be  avaiUile  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 


Matarola  details  image  system 

Motorob.  Inc.  said  bst  week  it  will  demonstrate  a  Unix  image 
processing  appkcatioo  for  Hs  Muki-I^nooal  Computer  —  an¬ 
nounced  in  Kbrch  »  at  next  wedr’s  Comdex/Fd  ’90  show. 
The  product,  which  will  not  be  formally  announced  uotfl  after 
Comto,  mil  reportedly  integrate  scanning,  ficsimfle,  graph¬ 
ics  and  compact  dbc/rsMl-ooly  memory  technolopes  to  ooat- 
effectivdy  bring  imaging  to  the  deiktop.  A  spokesn^  said 
Motorob  B  “not  out  to  tackle  the  hi^>-performaoee  imaging 
market”  but  B  instead  amaing  Its  aoftware  at  companies  that  do 
not  need  extremely  hi^t-perfonnance  imaging. 


Epoch  offers  storage  packaga 

Network  storage  vendor  i^iocfa  Sydems,  Inc.  bst  week  an¬ 
nounced  its  Renaissance  storage  management  architecbire, 
which  encompasses  distributed  appHcatkins  for  automatic 
management,  badoqi  and  archhrng  of  magnetic  disk  storage 
on  wockitatioos  and  servers.  Priced  from  $1,500  to  $15,000 
and  aimed  at  multivendor,  client/server  environments,  the  Re- 
naJssance  Infinite  Storage  software  automatically  scans  disks 
and  migrates  the  least-used  files  loan  Epocb-1  server. 
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Budget  battle  spares  hi^  tech 


tightly  controlled  than  the  com¬ 
puters  these  products  iotercoo- 
nect.  The  Bush  administratiao 
has  expressed  reservatioDs 
about  the  bin.  so  a  presidential 
veto  is  a  possibility. 

Congress  passed,  and  the 
presxknt  8  eiqwcted  to  sign  1^ 
bbtion  specifying  that  state  in- 
stitutians  and  employees  are  Ib- 
bb  for  money  dainago  and  other 
remei&es  for  copyri^t  infringe¬ 
ment.  In  another  biD, 

Congress  sad  soft¬ 
ware  copyright  own¬ 
ers  may  bar  the  rent- 
al  of  th^  software. 

In  addition  to  a 
bin  that  exempts 
many  programmers 
from  overtime  pay 
(see  story  page  1). 

Congress  also  took  some  rniDor 
action  on  the  controversial  Sec- 
tioo  1706.  which  has  prompted 
many  rndependent  computer 
consultants  to  become  en^ploy- 
ees  unless  they  meet  striiigent 
rules  proving  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  was  ordered  to  fo- 
isfa  its  overdue  report  on  the  rev¬ 
enue  effects  of  Section  1706  by 
February  1991. 

Supporters  and  opponents  of 
Section  1706  said  the  results  of 
the  study,  originally  due  in  S^ 
tember  1989,  wiU  pby  a  maior 
rob  in  determining  whether 
SectkM  1 7 06  a  repealed. 

The  Senate  approved,  but  the 
House  did  not  consider,  a  bill  that 
would  create  a  nationwide  re¬ 
search  network  and  foster  re¬ 
search  in  high-petformaoce 
computer  systems.  However, 
$35  mOBon  for  the  tnitative  was 
added  to  the  combined  budgets 


of  the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  and  the 
Natianal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminifcl, ration. 

The  Natiooal  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Tedmobgy  is  to 
get  $1 13  rmlban  for  its  comput¬ 
er  programs,  a  20%  boost  More 
than  half  the  increase  is  to  go  to¬ 
ward  the  agency’s  work  in  com- 
puter  security.  The  Advanced 
Technology  Program,  which 
funds  private  tech¬ 
nology  coosortinms. 
win  get  $36  miflion, 
$26  more 

than  bst  year. 

Other  computer- 
rebted  l^islation 
passed  in  the  ckBing 
days  of  the  lOlst 
Congress  induded 
thefoUowmg: 

•  Extenskm  of  the  burinevs  tax 
creifit  for  research  and  devebp- 
ment  expenditures  through  Dec. 
31,1991. 

•  F«t<fMann  through  1991  of  a 
moratorium  on  regdatkms  that 
would  otherwise  require  U.S. 
firms  to  sDocate  some  of  their 
R&D  expenses  to  foreign  in¬ 
come  taxes,  thus  reducing  their 
U.S.txxcreirt 

•  Estabbshmeol  of  chbf  finandal 
officer  positioos  St  all  major  fed- 
eral  agencies.  In  additiao,  the  bin 
estabhahes  a  presxbntially  ap¬ 
pointed  sigier-C^  wHhis  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud¬ 
get. 

An  effort  to  modenuxe  the 
1984  Computer  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Act  is  dead  for  now.  The 
Senate  passed,  but  the  House 
foiled  to  consider,  extending  the 
legal  concept  of  oanputer  “ac¬ 
cess.” 


BYGAKYANTHES 
and  MITCH  BETTS 

CWSTAfP 


WASHINGTCW.  D.C.  —  Large¬ 
ly  obscured  by  the  uproar  over 
^  federal  budget,  the  lOlst 
Congress  passed  a  bushd  of  last- 
minute  bills  benefiting  the  com¬ 
puter  community. 

Whib  the  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  federal  defi¬ 
cit  by  $492  billion  over  five  years 
imposes  painful  spemhng  caps 
overall,  funding  for  computer 
technology  fored  surprisingly 
well  in  budget  bills  just  passed  I9 
Congress  for  the  fiKal  year  that 
began  Oct.  1. 

“Most  of  what  we  supported 
passed,  and  what  we  opposed 
didn't.”  said  Luanne  Jamtt.  ex¬ 
ecutive  (firector  of  Aibpso,  the 
computer  software  and  serrices 
industry  assodation.  “But.  of 
course,  it  was  a  real  diff-hang- 
er.” 

Congress  approved  a  btD  that 
rebxes  restrictions  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  computer  and  tebcom- 
munications  equipment.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  govenunent  to  auto- 
matkaDy  update  the  perfor- 
mance-levd  threshed  for 
computers  allowed  for  export, 
and  it  mandates  that  the  cutoff 
for  export  to  most  countries  will 
not  be  set  lower  than  25%  of  the 
processing  speed  of  the  fasted 
two  commercially  avaibbb  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  fadl  also  provkba  for 
largely  liceose-free  exports  to 
the  17  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Muhibtera]  Export  Controls 
countries,  and  it  adds  that  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  used  in  com¬ 
puter  networks  will  not  be  more 


Outsource 

FROMmCEl 

Seltmano,  Cobb  and  Bryant,  loc 
in  Memp^  to  take  over  its  IS 
management.  Nas^iviUe  Ebctiic 
said  that  the  pact,  valued  be¬ 
tween  $35  tng^  and  $45  nul- 
licio,  win  save  it  $16  million  over 
the  seven  years. 

Last  w^'s  unusual  legal  ac¬ 
tion  underscores  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  downsides  of  the  current  out- 
souroog  trend:  staff  uiKertainty 
about  involuntarily  gaining  a  new 
employer  or  a  byoff  notice. 

“No  one  had  any  onmrtunity 
to  get  another  job  if  t^  don’t 
want  to  work  for  (Sritmann 
Cobb],”  said  attooi^  Abta  Ar¬ 
thur  TYauger,  who  in  an  OcL  30 
filing  on  behalf  of  NE^A  sou^t 
an  iiounctian  to  prevent  the  utili¬ 
ty  from  finaliang  the  contract. 

Nasbvilb  Electric  spokes¬ 
woman  Teresa  Corbw  said  she 
did  not  know  if  the  utikty  board 
would  proceed  despite  the  law¬ 
suit  “Everyone  can  see  that  this 
is  a  good  move  for  the  ebctric 
service.”  she  said.  “It’s  a  big 
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change,  something  that  our  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  used  to.  and 
thm  tsa  natural  apprehension.” 

The  suit  also  ctwged  that  the 
utility's  failure  to  put  the  con¬ 
tract  out  for  puh&  bid  violates 
the  city's  purchasiag  policies  and 
that  Nariivilb  Ebotric  board 
fnembera  held  private  meetings 
to  the  contract  in  viola¬ 

tion  of  state  public  meeting  laws. 
Tbe  first  pubbe  discuasioo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Trmiger,  came  during 
an  Oct  17  meeting  at  vrtiicfa  a 
public  relatioos  repreaenUtive 
distrifauted  press  rebases  an¬ 
nouncing  tbe  intention  to  out¬ 
source  to  Seftmann  Cobb. 

Corbw  said  that  Nashvffb 
Ebctric  has  recaved  l^al  opin¬ 
ions  from  ifo  attorneys  that  ”tbe 
board  does  not  have  to  bid  pro- 
feaaonal  services  contracts.” 

Tbe  beta  of  iaient  between 
Nashvilb  Ebctric  and  Sdtmann 
Cobb  stated  that  Sdtmaon  Cobb 
will  offer  empbyment  to  the  util- 
itjr's  IS  employe  at  the  b^m- 
ning  of  the  contract.  Tbe  press 
release  quoted  Nasfavflb  Ebc¬ 
tric  board  chainnan  Mike  Hamp¬ 
ton  as  saying  of  tbe  IS  employ- 


ee^  “We  think  these  tabnted 
individuals  wU)  be  excited  about 
this  new  career  opportunity.” 

But  Hampton  was  sorely  mis¬ 
taken.  accardmg  to  Trauga. 
“AO  of  them  should  be  given  tbe 
opportunity  to  find  anotha  job  in 
[Nashvilb  Ebctric],”  she  said. 
“Under  the  dty  cfaarta.  tbe 
board  must  connkbr  their  se¬ 
niority  and  performanoe.” 

Sdtmann  (^obb  has  been  a 
major  software  development 
contractor  to  Nashvilb  Ebctric, 
helping  compble  a  rewrite  of  the 
utility’s  core  appbeatioos.  auch 

IS  hilKng  xiiH  finatirial  cOOtfOL  tO 

run  on  its  IBM  3090-20Q]  nain- 
bmie.  However,  an  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  &  Co.  audit  of  Seftmann 
Cobb's  performance  earibr  this 
year  was  hiddy  critical,  charging 
the  vendor  with  questionibb 
costs,  misaed  desdBfoes  and  ex¬ 
cessive  rates. 

‘Those  problems  have  been 
solved,”  Corbw  sod. 

Tbe  Andersen  audit  report 
abo  noted  that  the  Nasfa^ 
Ebctric  oontiact  accounted  for 
55%  of  Seftmann  Cobb's  total 
revenue  for  the  previous  yesr. 
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PS/2  server  could  cost  Compaq 


BY  RICHARD  MSTORE 

CWSTAfr 


IBM  dubs  XGA  as  video 
display ‘standard’ 


NEW  YORK  —  The  tong^antid* 
pated  ffiM  (^mal  Systetn/2. 
serven  debuted  last  week  to 
mixed  reriews.  However,  tbe 
buying  pidibc  seems  to  be  ap* 
pbwding  the  systems,  whi^ 
have  arrived  nooe  too  soon  for 
some  and  a  bit  too  late  for  oth¬ 
ers. 

The  PS/2  Model  95  has  ap¬ 
parently  already  cost  rival  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  a  System- 
pro  sale.  “fflM  has  a  competitive 
enou^  product  here  that  veil 
probablygo  with  it."  said  Robert 
Martin,  manager  of  business  sy» 
terns  at  Gdwon  Greetings.  Inc.  in 
Cincinnati. 

If  IBM  had  been  two  weeks 
bter  with  tbe  announcement, 
“we  definitely  would  have  gone 
with  the  Systen^ro,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  plans  to  attach  BO  per¬ 
sonal  computer  nodes  to  the 
server  as  part  of  a  corporatewide 
network. 

Ahhougb  IBM  made  it  in  un¬ 
der  the  wire  at  Gibson,  it  was  too 
slow  for  ocher  firms.  “If  it  had 
been  announced  and  was  ship> 
pmg.  we  might  have  considered 
it."  said  Boh  Jahreis,  assistam 
vice-presideol  of  devdopment  at 
Corporate  Health  Strategies  in 
Westport,  CoruL  The  company 
tanke  with  Hs  tradition  of  bu^g 
only  IBM  and  Compaq  macldnes 
last  month  and  ordered  an  Intel' 
Corp.  l4B6-based  server  from 
DeO  Computer  Carp. 

The  desktop  PS/2  Model  90 
and  deskside  Model  95.  which 
began  shipping  last  week,  are 
both  targeted  as  servers.  How¬ 
ever.  the  Model  90  is  also  appro¬ 
priate  for  graphics  work  a^  in¬ 
tensive  number-crunching.  IBM 
^xtkesmen  said. 


Tbe  box's  most  often-praised 
feature  was  the  upgradable 
CPU.  The  25-MHx  4B6  chip  can 
be  swapped  for  a  33-MHx  CPU 
and.  eventually,  the  50-MHz 
veraioa  and  rumored  Intd  1586, 
according  to  IBM. 

“The  flexibility  to  upgrade 
without  replacing  tbe  entire  box 
definitely  has  appeal."  Martin 
said.  When  considering  server 
choices,  be  decided  against  the 
PS/2  Model  80  because  it  lacked 


an  upgrade  option,  he  noted. 

Upgradabikty  is  a  trend  in  PC 
architecture  that  began  among 
second-tier  vendors  sudi  as  AST 
Research.  Inc.  and  Advanced 
Logic  Research.  Inc.  (ALR)  and 
has  now  been  validated  by  Com¬ 
paq  and  IBM,  Meta  Group,  Inc. 
analyst  Frank  Miduiofisaid. 

Though  they  were  pleased  by 
the  upgrade  optioo.  some  ol^ 
servers  were  i^ppouued  with 
IBM's  decision  not  to  employ 
disk-array  technology  in  the 
servers. 

“We  like  the  <hsk  array  of  the 


Systempro  and  the  bet  that  you 
dm't  have  to  totally  mirror  your 
disks  transaction  for  transac¬ 
tion."  Martin  said.  With  tbe 
PS/^.  "you'll  end  up  spending 
more  for  disks  if  you  truly  want 
to  mirror  your  dri^." 

Expert  opinions  conflicted  on 
the  potential  success  of  the  new 
PS12&.  “1  think  IBM  has  direct 
competitors  for  tbe  Systempro 
here.  These  two  boxes  will  be 
dynamite  for  server  applica¬ 


tions,"  said  Steve  Lair,  chief  PC 
analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

Others  were  not  so  optimis¬ 
tic.  “Exi^pt  for  XGA.  nothing 
about  tbe  technology  impresses 
me."  .said  Mkhnofl,  who  predict- 


ihe  next  three  years  despite  the 
debuts. 

Compaq  does  not  view  the 
PS/2s  as  competitors  for  its  mul¬ 
tiprocessor  Systempro.  product 
marketing  manager  Lone 
Strong  said.  They  are  difierent 
types  of  machines,  she  said,  add- 


BY  MICHAEL  HTZGERALD 

CWSTAfF 


NEW  YORK  —  Extended  Grap¬ 
hics  Array,  or  XGA.  the  vidw 
graphics  controller  announced 
last  week  for  IBM’s  new  Person¬ 
al  System/2  Model  90  and  Model 
95  Intel  ^rp.  1486-based  com¬ 
puters,  was  called  “the  new 
standard"  for  video  display  by 
James  Cannavino,  IBM  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  personal  systems. 

While  XGA  makes  immediate 
sense  un  the  Model  90.  which  is 
being  positioned  as  a  machine  for 
computer-aided  design,  some 
have  questioned  why  the  Model 
95,  primarily  a  fDe  server,  needs 
such  high  resolution. 

The  answer  is  that  IBM 
wants  it  to  be  a  desktop  standard 
and  bringing  XGA  in  on  the  hi^ 
end  mirrors  its  approach  to  cre¬ 
ating  its  Video  Graphics  Array 
(VGA)  and  Extendi  Graphics 
Adapter  (EGA)  standards. 

XGA  offers  significant  im¬ 
provements  over  IBM  VGA, 
starting  with  1024-  by  768-pixel 
resolution,  compared  with 
VGA's  standard  640-  by  480- 
pixel  resolution.  XGA  supports 


16  bit/pixel  color  as  weil.  giving 
it  "perfect"  video,  or  color,  that 
the  human  eye  cannot  tell  from 
true,  24-1)11  color.  It  is  abo  much 
faster  and  provides  better  detail 
than  many  third-fMity  Extended 
VGA  boards  that  feature  the 
same  resolution  as  XGA  and  far 
outperforms  IBM's  current 
1.024-  by  TSB-pixel  resolutitm 
B5U/A  card,  which  IBM  said  it 
win  position  as  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  card  for  Intel  80286- 
based  computers. 

IBM  ato  announced  a  PS/2 
XGA  Disf^  Adapter/A,  a 
$1,095  add-on  card  that  will  al¬ 
low  users  of  Intel  80386SX-, 
80386DX-  and  l486-b8sed  ma¬ 
chines  to  upgrade,  as  long  as 
they  use  DOS  3.3  or  higher. 

"As  graphical  user  interfaces 
become  more  p(^)ubr,  users  are 
going  to  need  this  type  of  resolu- 
tkm,''  said  Tara  Sexton,  a 
spokeswoman  for  IBM. 

Tbe  problem  with  XGA,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jon  laddie  of  PC 
grai^ucs  consulting  firm  Jon 
Peddie  Associates  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  is  that  users  wiD  have  diffi- 
culty  gaining  its  benefits  without 
purchasing  19-in.  monitors  or 
font-emulation  software. 


have  typically  been  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  performance  and  reli¬ 
ability  than  in  price. 

TIm  IBM  boxes  may  find 
themselves  pitted  against  IBM's 
own  products,  analysts  warned. 
Seve^  said  tbe  machines  could 
compete  for  sales  with  the  RISC 
Syst^6000  workstation  and 
Application  Syktem/400  mini- 
computer  as  well  as  the  486- 
equipped  PS/2Model  70. 


ed  IBM  will  lose  market  share  in  486/33L 


ing  that  the  IBM  entries  more 
closely  parallel  the  single-pro¬ 
cessor  Compaq  Deskpro 


While  IBM's  prices  parallel 
Compaq’s,  there  are  several 
servers  from  the  likes  of  Dell  and 
ALR  that  undercut  the  ffiM 
price  by  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  However,  some  analysts 
said  IBM  need  not  worry  unduly, 
because  superserver  buyers 


Head  to  head 

IBM  a  pitting  itt  nne  arrvm  against  Compaq's  Deskpro 
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pwces  would  be  available  by  tbe 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  but  cus¬ 
tomers  were  not  ato  to  evaluate 
the  complete  solution'  until  the 
third  quarter."  said  Michael 
Swavely.  president  of  (Compaq 
North  America. 

Thou^  the  software  snafus 
—  now  resolved  —  delayed 
sales  significantly,  Swavely 
daimed  that  the  Systempro  h» 
met  saks  expectations.  To  stifle 
Clitics  whoearber  cited  slow  unit 
sales  (see  chart  page  1),  Compaq 
has  broken  with  tradition  and 
cited  its  own  numbers.  “We  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  a  $200  milboa  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  in  its  first  year  of  ship¬ 
ment."  Swavely  said. 

That  figure  compafes  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  first-year  revenue 
of  Compaq's  successful  Deskpro 
386  and  386S  products,  be  add¬ 
ed.  However,  since  the  pricey 
Systempro  requires  a  more  com¬ 


plex,  longer  sales  cycle,  “unit 
volumes  are  not  the  same  as  you 
see  in  $3,000  and  $4,000  PCs," 
Swavely  said. 


Yet.  even  <^paq  dealers  were 
disappointed  that  the  machines 
look  off  so  slowly.  "I  don’t  think 
it  sold  tbe  way  everyooe  antici¬ 
pated.  but  it's  Just  now  starting 
to  pick  tq)  to  the  point  where 
people  are  actually  interested  in 
it."  said  Systempro  reseller 
Calabrese,  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  at  Tampa,  Fla.-ba^  dealer 
Monterey  Waldec. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
pickup  may  be  the  release  of  the 
Iptel  Corp.  I486  version  in  July, 
analysts  said,  (kiod  word  of 
mouth  has  also  helped. 

Indeed,  early  users  have  high 
praise  for  the  Systempro’s  re- 
babdity  and  performance. 
"They've  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions  in  speed  and  reliaUity." 
said  Coca43ola  Foods  project  di¬ 
rector  Frank  Vander  Horst,  who 


daimed  to  own  tbe  very  first  ma¬ 
chine  released.  “We  have  not 
had  any  downtime  related  to  the 
Systempro." 

Nevertheless,  critics  have 
called  tbe  design  of  tbe  dual  pro¬ 
cessors  inefficient  All  I/O  opera¬ 
tions  flow  throu^  the  first  pro¬ 
cessor.  while  only  some  func¬ 
tions  are  shuttled  to  the  second 
processor,  noted  Ed 
Bell,  a  senior  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  sys¬ 
tems  integrator 
H.V.  Jones  Co.  Con- 
sequottly.  "What 
you  end  iq)  with  is 
not  two  processors, 
but  really  one  and  a 
half." 

Many  users  who 
took  the  early 
plunge  into  this 
technology  had  ini¬ 
tial  doubts.  "We  were  very  besi- 
tarn  to  leave  tbe  IBM  fold,  but 
IBM  just  didn't  offer  a  product 
that  was  comparable  to  the  Sys- 
temftfo  when  you  consider  dol¬ 


lars  spent  and  upgradability," 
said  Joseph  Duane,  president  of 
Medical  Cost  Control.  Inc.  in 
Tampa.  He  acquired  a-386-based 
Orapaq  unit  in  February.  The 
company  runs  its  entire  business 
on  PC  netwofks. 

Duane  is  running  Unix  on  the 
system,  but  he  and  others  are 
still  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  spe¬ 
cific  applications  to 
take  advantage  of 
the  dual  processors. 

“Operating  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  apptira- 
tions  make."  said 
Steve  Lair,  chief  PC 
analyst  at  Data¬ 
quest.  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Tbe  ap¬ 
plications  are  stiO  a 
missing  element  that 
has  kept  the  product 
from  taking  off  as  a 
minicomputer  replacement,  he 
said. 

Swavely  offered  tadt  agree¬ 
ment,  noting  that  (Compaq  con¬ 
fused  the  market  by  initial  po¬ 


sitioning  the  machine  as  a 
minicomputer  replacement  as 
well  as  a  file  server. 

Indeed,  most  users  are  using 
the  machme  as  a  server  rather 
than  as  a  mintcomputer  replace¬ 
ment,  observers  said.  Faced 
with  a  choke,  many  still  favor 
minis.  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in 
New  York  evaluated  tbe  Sys¬ 
tempro'  but  chose  a  Digital 
Equipm^  Corp.  VAX  4(X}0 
minifor  Hs  2.SOO^iK)de  network. 

"I  can  grow  that  VAX  4000 
to  an  extremely  powerful  animal 
that  will  outnu  any  Systempro 
ever  built,"  said  Stephen  Rood, 
mkrocomputer  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  Cotqwrs  &  Lybrand. 

De^e  these  snags,  the  Sys^ 
tempro  has  successfully  carv^  a 
new  niche  in  Ha  first  year,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  ‘’It's  succeeded  in 
bringing  users'  attentioo  to  this 
whole  area."  Michnoff  said.  "It's 
an  important  precursor  to  a  lot  of 
what  we  believe  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  —  faster  engines,  multqrfe 
engines  and  disk  arrays." 


Compaq's  Swo- 

valyt  Long  wait 
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Packing  more  punch 

IBM  ateo  moved  last  week  to  boteter  the  functiaBa&ty  of 
tU  06/2  Server  aw}  ExteiiiM  Editioa  products. 

OS^  Extended  Editian's  Oxurnaacatkins  Maoaser 
DOW  enables  Asyndironous  Gwmiunicatjopg  Device  In- 
terfioe  caDs  to  be  redirected  over  the  local^atea  net* 
work,  aflowmg  attached  iroilatatioQS  to  share  the  modem  and 
Une-poobog  hMshbes  of  a  server.  Exteoiioas  to  the  Bttdi  Coo> 
figuratioo  Fadhty  streamline  systems  cocfiguratiop  for  envi- 
rooments  such  as  Systems  Network  Ardniecture  CSNA)  Gate' 
way,  SNA/Advanced  Piopam-to-Prograro  ComoniMcatioos 
and  Synchroaoui  Data  Lak  CootroL 

0^2  LAN  Server  DOW  provides  a  DOS  LAN  requester  that 
supports  Windows  3.0. 

Abo.  Ethernet  stqiport  has  been  expanded  in  OS/2  Exteskd' 
ed  Edition  Version  1  j  and  OS/2  Lan  Server  Venkn  i.3  for 
both  DOS  and  OS/2  workstaboos.  OS/2  Extended  EAioci  U 
costs  3830  and  is  slated  to  ship  by  year'send.  OS/2  LAN  Serv¬ 
er  1.3  costs  $1 ,040  and  wifi  sl^  in  March  1991. 

PATRICIA  KEEFE 


OS/2 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Microsoft  wil!  provide  1.3  to 
interested  hardware  OEMs.  I^t 
Bellamuh.  Mioroeoft’s  OS/2 
maiketiog  manager,  agreed  with 
IBM  that  1 .3  is  fuHy  featured  but 
oftered  a  caveat:  “It  doesn’t  in¬ 
stall  in  2M  bytes  if  you  have  a 
network  installed,  and  we  have 
found  that  you  can't  install 
OS/2’s  High  Performance  File 
System  in  2M  bytes.”  An  IBM 
spokeswoman  said  that  users  on 
a  2M-byte  system  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  most  HPFS  features. 

‘'OS/2  SE  1.3  goes  above  and 
beyond  our  original  goal  (Itl  is 
the  highest  quality  verson  of 
OS/2  ever  available.”  claimed 
Lee  Reisweig.  vice-presideni  of 
programming  at  the  Entry  Sys¬ 
tems  Divistoa.  SE  Ver^ns  1.2 
and  1.2. 1  of  05/2  are  still  on  the 
market. 

IBM  claims  OS/2  USissignif- 
icantfy  f^ter  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  some  cases.  Most  users 
will  Rod  they  can  load  network 
programs  two  to  three  times 
faster  than  under  OS/2  1.2.  IBM 
said.  Users  can  expect  to  see 
"significantly”  improved  perfor¬ 


mance  for  specific  systems  man¬ 
agement  functions  in  memory- 
constrained  environments. 

A  practical  work  load  consbts 
of  one  DOS  application  and  up  to 
two  OS/2  programs  niniung  in 
just  2M  b^es  under  0^2  SE 
1.3.  A  new  instaU  utility  will 
make  more  fixed-disk  storage 
available.  With  OS/2  Extended 
Edition  1.3,  users  can  run  those 
same  applications,  along  with 
Extended  Edition  components 
such  as  LAN  Requester,  in  3M 
bytes  of  memory. 

Fully  functional 

Although  Version  1.3  requires 
less  memory  to  run.  IBM 
claimed  it  does  not  skimp  oii 
functionality.  The  so-called  OS/2 
Lhe  is  an  amalgamation  of  the 
recently  released  OS/2 1.2.1  and 
added  features,  including  Adobe 
Type  Manager,  which  provides 
built-in  support  for  scalable  Ado¬ 
be  Systems.  Inc.  (bstschpl  fonts 
and  Procedures  Language 
2/REXX. 

Users  also  get  an  open  font  in¬ 
terface  that  allows  them  to 
choose  the  font  technology  best 
suited  to  their  needs. 

Despite  these  “definite  im¬ 
provements.”  Russell  Baris,  an 


assistant  director  of  phartnaceu- 
bcal  systems  at  Inc  in 

New  York,  said  that  two  "sipufi- 
cant”  problems  with  OS/2  re¬ 
main.  “The  user  imerbee  just 
isn’t  frieodly  enough  to  give  to 
users  as  a  standard  platform.'**  he 
said,  explaining  that  the  Preseo- 
tatioQ  Manager  interbee  “is  not 
nearty  as  single  and  as  unambig¬ 
uous  a  tool  to  use  as  b  Win¬ 
dows.”  'Then  there’s  support  for 
DOS  appticatioas.  While  the 
DOS  C^patibOity  Box  under 
OS/2  SE  1.3  b  mu^  better,  it  b 
still  far  from  perfect.  Bans  sakL 

In  the  event  that  the  economy 
worsens,  choking  the  flow  of  IS 
funds,  users  and  analysts  pr^ 
dieted  that  sites  stymied  in  their 
d^ire  to  upgrade  to  more  pow¬ 
erful  hardwue  ndi^  opt  instead 
to  power  up  their  266  machines 
with  OS/2  1.3.  Many  anal^s 
and  users  agreed  that  Micro^ 
Corp.'s  Windows  3.0  b  better 
suited  toa  386  platform. 

“I  think  H  belpe  in  the  286 
market.  It’s  more  hi^tly  opti- 
rnbed.  and  it  runs  better,  soft  re¬ 
duces  the  need  for  a  386,*'  said 
BQl  Lan^ab,  who  heads  up  the 
Boston  Computer  Society's 
OS/2  special  interest  group. 

Jude  Gartland.  a  semm*  vice¬ 


president  at  Shearsoo  Lehman 
BmCherx,  loc.,  said  be  b  looking 
for  a  way  to  beef  up  hb  286  plA- 
fonns.AbouttwD-Uurdsoffabin- 
staOed  base  are  2866.  and  he  said 
be  e^wets  it  will  stay  that  way 
during  the  next  two  years,  due  in 
part  to  the  economy. 

Gartland  said  be  expects  to 
compare  both  Windows  3.0  and 


OS/2 1.3  on  a  286  but  expressed 
rehictance  to  abandon  DOS 
apphcatkms  or  spend  a  lot  up¬ 
grading  old  286  technology.  On 
the  other  band,  be  said ,  Windows 
3.0  re^  requires  a  386.  “So 
I'm  aasuming  for  the  moment  we 
may  iM  be  able  to  nm  any 
Igraphical  user  intcxbcel  on  our 
286sfor[awhae].“ 


Citrix  creates  first 
OS/2  multiuser  edition 

BY  JAMES  DALY 

cwrtiUF 


IBM  splits  service  group 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  In  an 


CORAL  SPRINGS,  Fla.  —  An 
addition  to  the  OS/2  blueprint 
was  sketched  in  last  week  when 
start-up  Chiix  Systems.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  produce 
the  first  muIUuser  edition  of  the 
OS/2  operating  system  by  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year. 

Multiuser,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  under  a  Bcensing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Microsoft  Corp..  b  a 
character-based  32-bit  exten¬ 
sion  of  OS/2  targeted  at  large 
commerdal  installations.  As 
such,  it  win  {day  a  key  part  in  ex- 
(4o(ting  OS/2's  new  role  as  a 
more  musoilar  alternative  to 
DOS.  Microsoft  offtdab  predict¬ 
ed. 

Although  OS/2  was  originaOy 
charged  with  replacing  DOS,  the 
two  systems  ha^  now  been  giv¬ 
en  complementary  roles,  with 


OS/2  assigned  the  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  backbone  support  for  mb- 
sioo-critical  applicatioits  and 
managing  large  groups  of  tenni- 
nab  and  servers,  according  to 
Steve  Ballmer,  senior  viM-pre^ 
dent  of  Microsoft’s  Systems 
Drvison.  “We  don’t  see  OS/2  as  a 
repbeement  for  DOS,"  Ballmer 
said.  “[Multiuser]  wil)  help  take 
OS/2  into  a  new  s^tere." 

While  companies  such  as 
France’s  Memsoft  offer  mul¬ 
tiuser  shelb  that  fit  atop  OS/2, 
Multiuser  represents  Ite  first 
multiuser  system  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  origin^  OS/2  source  code, 
said  Citrix  Chief  Technical  Offi¬ 
cer  Edward  lacobucd,  one  of 
several  staff  members  who 
served  on  the  original  OS/2  de¬ 
sign 

As  such,  it  b  completely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  large  of 
I^rsdoal  Systetn/2  developer 
tooto.  and  standard  OS/2  applica¬ 


tions  c^n  run  on  Multiuser  right 
out  of  the  box.  said  Roger  R^ 
erts.  presideat  of  ISHnonthok) 
Citrix.  Multiuser  will  abo  come 
with  OS/2  Veraioo  1.2.1  already 
installed  on  it,  he  said.  Spokes¬ 
man  Mkhad  Stone  said  it  will 
step  up  to  the  just-announced 
Veraion  1.3  whra  it  becomes 
avaibble  through  Microsoft. 

DOS  veterans  should  quiddy 
feel  comfortable  with  Multiuser, 
which  provides  the  famiBar  user 
interface  and  look  and  feel  of 
DOS.  The  package  abo  comes 
complete  with  a  variety  of 
shri^-wrapped  OS/2  sppli^ 
tions  and  affords  interoperabOity 
with  DOS  and  OS/2  local-area 
networks.  Multiuse  ships  on 
four  disks,  and  Citrix  officiab 
claim  instaibtioQ  takes  less  than 
30  minutes. 

Reconunended  mimmum 
tem  requiremenls  ftv  MuhiuM 
include  an  Intd  Corp.  80386- 
based  system.  4M  bytes  of  ran- 
doro-access  memory  and  lOM 
bytes  of  storage,  lacobucd  said. 

Multiuser  will  oewt  S995  for  a 
five-user  padoge  and  wiO  initial¬ 
ly  be  dis^buted  by  the  Ingram 
Micro  D  retd)  outlet  chain. 


ai^arent  effort  to  boost  its  out- 
sourdog  services  business.  IBM 
dbmaiicled  its  National  Service 
Diviaion  (NSD)  bat  week  and 
split  outsourcing  and  rdated  ser¬ 
vices  off  from  traditional  hard¬ 
ware  maiitteiaoce. 

A  new  Syatems  Services  Divi- 
skn  wffl  comprise  outsourcing, 
oebef  fadHties  management  ser¬ 
vices  and  disaster  recovery  8ig>- 
poit  for  customers  who  wish  to 
turn  over  aO  or  part  of  their  IS 
management  to  IBM.  Hardware 
and  software  service  wB)  be  part 
of  a  new  organbation,  Market¬ 
ing  and  Services  Quality.  For- 


8Y  MICHAEL  FTTZCERAID 


CINCINNATI  —  IBM  delivered 
the  obituary  fir  its  venenfale 
Series/1  roiniooiivuter  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commoo  IBM  mid- 
range  user  gFOiq>  here  bat  week. 

Series/1  was  mtrodoced  in 
1976.  Figures  from  Intemation- 
al  Data  Corp.  (IDQ  show  that  in 
1989,  IBM  3,000  of  tiie 
systems  workh^  and  had  an 
inataOed  base  of  99,890  units  — 
second  only  to  the  System/36 
among  [BM*  B  small  systems. 

“It  was  very,  very  popular  — 
one  of  those  machinea  that  acrid 
without  being  marketed,”  said 
Carolyn  Griffia.  midrange  com¬ 
puter  analyit  at  IDC . 

Wiyne  Kernoefaen.  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group,  said  the 


mer  NSD  head  David  McDowdl 
wiO  oversee  the  unit 

The  new  alignment  a  intend¬ 
ed  to  infuse  more  marketmg 
muscle  into  the  services  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Goodspeed,  vice- 
president  cd  senhcea  arid  mainle- 
nance  strategies  at  The  Mela 
Group.  Inc.,  a  Westport.  Coon.- 
based  research  and  consulting 
firm.  “They  hive  made  a  lot  of 
investment  m  services,  and  it 
just  hasn't  off.**  be  said. 
With  outsourcing,  “you're  going 
against  resistance  and  pomibly 
taking  people’s  jobs  away.  These 
are  not  easy  sel^“ 

CLINTON  WILDER 


has  decided  that  its  RISC  ^sr 
tem/6000  workstation  b  going 
to  be  a  anccessfid  product 
“IBM  has  used  (the  Secies/l) 
fir  aO  it’s  worth  and  now  has 
found  a  new  product  (the 
RS/6000]  that  teems  to  have  re- 
pla^  it  m  a  lot  of  cuatomers* 
tninda.”  Kernoeben  sakL 

IBM  wiD  not  officafly  with¬ 
draw  the  Series/1  from  its  mar¬ 
keting  phn  until  February  1 . 

IBM  promised  that  Seriea/1 
hardware  and  auftwate  mainte¬ 
nance  would  be  unaffected  for  a 
nunimum  of  five  years  and  added 
that  it  was  working  with  Seriea/l 
users  to  move  their  applications 
to  ocher  IBM  pbtfbnDs  that  win 
support  Syatems  Appheatkn 
Architecture  or  ADC  enviroo- 
loents. 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Se^ice 

Support 


)  for  IS  have  been 
I  with  almost  equal  emphasb 
oo  penoonel  aad  services  as  oo  product 
acqioaitioQs.  presentmg  a  boAhy  market 
for  service  providers 

Estimatad  customers' 
ISI 

(U.S.  only 


rd  boM;  Com^btion  oT  eight 
aquobng  4,000  responses 


Vendors  who  focus  on  IS  have  more 
employees  devoted  to  sa'vice  than  do 
vendors  in  general 

Rising  service 
head  count 

(%  oI  service  employees] 

mil 

19U  19t9  19M  19t9 

AH  vertdors  Vendors  whose  primary 

business  is  <$* 

*Not  induding  companies  that  ore  haoviiy  dependeni 


on  obtiftion  semce  chonnels 


By  1994,  vendoreesipect  a  large  portion  of  revenue  to  be  generated  from  professional, 
systems  mtegratkm  and  other  services* 

Value  odded  services:  Up  and  coming 


*indudMg  nehamA  support,  help  dtsi.  doosler  recovery  and  planning,  doh 
1. .  V. .  ^  (ouCHMicmg)  and  cusiGm  oppfccotion  ae«mlopment 


r  TW  U  ^  ^  Ormp.  U 


CWChviPsul  Mock 


NEXT  WEEK 


Researchers  are  pair-  ^ 
ing  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  and  chemistry  to  cre¬ 
ate  biochips,  whid 
promise  to  be  smaller  and 
faster  than  semicooduc- 
tors.  One  group  of  re¬ 
searchers  has  linked  neu¬ 
ral-network  computers 
with  an  array  of  biosensors 
that  detect  odors,  such  as 
tone  fumes  in  a  factory. 
Read  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogy  for  more  details. 


Information  systems 
professionals  today  are 
moving  out  of  the  back 
room  and  into  the  forefront 
business.  With  that 
move  comes  greater  deci¬ 
sion-making  power,  influ¬ 
ence  and  visibility  —  and 
more  stress,  pressure  and 
burnout.  Read  about  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  IS 
work  as  In  Depth  explores 
the  quality  of  IS  life  in  the 
•90s. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Fire  sale  is  Next? 

With  the  new  Next  models  on  the  way.  Businesdand  stores  in 
the  Silicon  VaOey  are  reportedly  cleaning  out  their  stock  of  the 
older  black  cube  machines  at  fire*sa)e  prices:  One  buyer 
picked  up  one  of  the  $8,000  machines  fm^.less  than  $3,000. 

Hindsight  is  20/20 

Microsoft  boss  Bill  Gates  told  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Microcomputer  Professionals  last  week  that  there  was  defi¬ 
nitely  a  better  way  to  do  it  "If  we  had  it  to  do  aQ  over  again, 
we’d  call  it  all  IX>S  —  there  would  be  grafAical  DOS 
dows),  Pawer  DOS  (08/2),  Advanced  DOS ..."  Gates  did 
promise  Windows  3.1  by  mid-1991,  axnplete  with  True 
Type. 

The  postman  only  rings  twice 

3Coai  reportedly  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  Sanu  Clara.  Calif.-based  networking  company  may 
be  ready  to  admit  that  its  electronic-mafl  application  is  inade¬ 
quate.  3Coin  is  rumored  to  be  dose  to  an  agreement  with 
CCrMaiJ  that  would  consolidate  user  directories,  as  Banyan 
did  with  its  Vines  system. 

Thanks  for  the  feed  and  quiet 

Ihere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  free  hmeh.  thanks  to  Hewfett-F^k- 
ard.  About  a  dozen  journalists  showed  up  for  a  scheduled  HP 
press  conference,  only  to  find  an  abundance  of  food  and  the 
company’s  representatives  nowhere  in  sight.  HP  was  due  to 
announce  a  continuatiem  of  its  joint  initiative  with  Oracle,  in¬ 
duding  joint  development,  ma^eting  and  customer  support 
According  to  a  press  release  issued  by  HP.  all  those.efforts  are 
still  under  way. 

Getting  their  act  together 

Also  in  the  category  of  virtual  press  oxifereoces  at  Unix 
Expo,  Motorola’s  Technical  Systems  Division  called  a  meeting 
to  discuss  its  plans  to  target  tte  Unix  server  market  and  later 
cancelled  it.  'The  briefing  was  cancelled,  according  to  a  Motor¬ 
ola  spokeswoman,  because  of  some  internal  coofiisioo  as  to 
exactly  what  slices  of  the  server  market  the  company  is  after. 
Motoi^  is  still  planning  to  introduce  its  server  products  — 
part  of  the  Delta  family  —  next  March,  she  said. 

Mirror  image? 

and  Data  General  may  not  be  merging,  as  persistent 
rumors  would  have  it,  but  the  companies  would  neither  deny 
nor  confirm  talk  that  they  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  an 
alliance  that  would  wed  I^g's  imaging  technology  —  a 
strong  future  hope  struggling  against  stiff  present  odds  —  to 
DG’s  reduced  instructioii  set  computiDg-based  platfrnm  —  a 
strong  future  bc^  strug . . .  you  get  the  picture. 

Service  driven  by  customers,  or  awards? 
Merrill  Lynch  is  the  latest  firm  to  enter  the  competitioa  for 
the  Malcolm  Baldrige  Quality  Award,  infonnatioa  ^steins 
chief  Du^yne  Peterson  toU  the  CIO  Magaam^AMR  Inter- 
natMoal  conference  in  I^fan  Springs,  Calif.  Inspfred  by  the  re¬ 
cent  "Baldy"  award  to  a  services  company  (Federal  Express), 
Merrill  Lynch  now  has  the  quality  bug.  I^terson  said. 

Ah,  to  be  flying  highi 
WhOe  some  chief  executive  officers  are  ordering  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  wake  up  and  fly  coad)  class  during  these  finandaDy 
to(^  times,  CEO  (Sordon  Campbell  of  San  Joee.  Calif. -based 
(Hiips  &  Technologies  is  encouraging  his  st^  to  use  the  pri¬ 
vate  Jet.  iriuch  seats  eight  "TypicaBy,  we  have  a  lot  of  equip¬ 
ment  we  have  to  travd  with  that  maktt  flying  with  commercial 
airlines  difficult,"  said  a  spokesman  who  also  uses  the  plane. 
When  vacationing,  CampM  prefers  using  his  private  hel)C<9- 
ter  "to  fly  to  his  ranch."  the  spokesman  added. 

Afigr  reducing  its  vorldwide  work  force  by 400 employees 
tkisjMr,  Dun  A  Bradstreet  Software daimsitcurrentfy has 
o^ifigson  its  books  for  130  positions.  Customer  sugges¬ 
tions  on  where  they  diould  plug  tke  gups  can  be  phoned  to 
News  Editor  Pete  Bartolik  at 800-343-6474,  faxed  to  508- 
875-8931  or  sent  via  MCI  Mail  to  COMPUTERWORLD. 
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The  new  Performax™  from  Datasouth.  With 
speeds  up  to  622  cps,  6-part  forms  printing,  demand 
document  capability  bar  codes,  industrial  graphics,  and 
round-the-clock  duty  cycle,  ifs  the  toughest  smartest 
high-speed  forms  printer  you’ve  ever  seen.  And  you 
can  see  Performax  now  at  booth  716. 


Datasouth 

AMERICAS  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 
PRINTER  COMPANY 


RO.  Box  240947  Charlotte,  NC  28224  •  (704)  523-8500  •  Tlx;  6843018  OASO  UW  •  Sales  1-800-476-2120  •  Service:  1-800-476-2450  •  Mtet  Coast  Oflice:  (213)  988-6576 

(Vrionim  is  a  ttademaric  or  Dttaoult  Convutor  Caponiaii 
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AccoidingToThese  Industry  Bibles, 
PiBctice  What  VVe  Preach. 

Once  ^ain,  three  of  the  nrost  prestigious  m^azines  in  the  All  (rf  this  may  sound  like  good  news  for  us,  but  ills  really  a 

informatkxitechnologyindustryaresingingMCIspraises.  testament  that  as  an  MCI  customeryou’re  assured  the  same 

Com/^tenuvrMsayswe  deploy  COTiputer  power  where  and  expertise  and  state-of-the-art  advances  that  have  made  us 
when  it's  needed  to  meet  specific  customer  demands  faster  number  one . 

th^  anyone  else  in  the  country  And  that  MCI  is  among  the  For  more  information  on  how  to  have  the  most  innovative 

best  in  the  world  \A^ien  it  conies  to  apfriying  technology  to  and  efficient  communications  service  possiWe,  call  MCI  at 

solve  custOTier  proUems.  C/O  and agree  l-800>888'0800.  Because  next  year  there’s  only  one  business 

that  we  use  I.T  better  than  ai^  other  kmg  distance  company  wed  like  to  see  get  more  praise  than  ours.  And  that^  yours. 
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Bull  cuts  gore  U.S.  group 

'Transformation  'will  trim  5,000  worldwide 


PARIS  —  The  computer  indus¬ 
try’s  economic  slump  was  de¬ 
fined  as  a  '‘worldwide  crisis  fac¬ 
ing  the  computer  industry"  by 
Croupe  Bull  last  week  as  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  win  reduce  its 
worldwide  work  force  by  5,000 
people  and  restructure  internal 
operations  immediately. 

"The  industry  is  reacting  like 
temmings  to  the  sea."  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Kidd,  an  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  lac.,  a  San  Jose,  Cabf.- 
based  market  research  firm. 
"The  question  is.  who  wiU  safely 
reach  the  other  shore?  Croupe 
Bull  has  taken  appn^mate  ac¬ 
tions  to  restructure  the  organi¬ 
zation  appropriately,  given  the 
economic  times." 

Wth  about  half  of  the  job  cuts 
targeted  for  North  America,  an¬ 
alysts  speculated  that  the  firm  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  tough 
economy  to  eliminate  lingering 
overhead  fitun  old  Honeywell 
operations  centers  in  the  U.S. 

"Their  profit  crunch  and  the 
soft  computer  industry  are  very 
real,"  said  George  E.  Linda- 
mood,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  inc.  in  Stamford, 


Conn.  "They  haven’t  hacked 
away  at  the  deadwood  before 
this,  but  I  think  the  bean¬ 
counters  are  having  their  way  at 
this  point.” 

In  the  U.S.,  Bull  HN  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems.  Inc.  said  it  antici¬ 
pates  reductions  of  up  to  1,000 
employees  in  Massachusetts, 
250  in  Arizona,  and  as  many  as 
350  people  will  be  cut  at  Bull's 
field  locations  throughout  the 
U.S.  The  firm  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  early  retirement  plan. 

Employee  reductions  will 
start  immediately  and  continue 
throu^  Decemb^  1991.  These 
wiD  be  in  addition  to  the  2,500- 
person  work  force  reduction  that 
ContintudonpageS 


SPA  set  to  raid  business  site 


BY  MICHAEL  PITZGERALO 

CW  STAFF 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Software  Pubbshers  Association 
will  turn  up  the  beat  this  week  in 
its  antipiracy  campaign  with  a 
new  advertising  campaign  and  a 
planned  raid  on  a  major  corpora¬ 
tion  8u^>ected  of  illegal  software 
dupUcatkm. 

SRA  litigation  manager  I%ter 
J.  Beruk  told  CompuUnaorid 
last  week  that  a  corporation  with 
several  hundred  personal  com¬ 
puters  win  be  raiM  by  federal 
marshals  with  a  search-and-sei- 
zure  notice  that  will  allow  SPA 
officials  to  confiscate  an  pirated 
software  on  the  bard  drives  of 
tbdr  machioes.  A  second  com¬ 


pany  with  a  inniilar  rutmh^  Of 
PCs  will  be  raided  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  likely  before  the  end  of 
Novend)er,besaid. 

The  SPA  hopes  to  keep  most 
corpcM^tions  on  the  strai^t  and 
narrow  with  its  new  ad  cam¬ 
paign.  to  be  unveiled  at 
Comdex/Fali  ’90  in  Las 
Vegas  today,  featuring 
the  slogan  "Don't  Copy 
That  Floppy." 

However,  the  SPA 
will  take  stronger  ac¬ 
tion  against  those  it 
considers  to  be  Qagrarti 
violators. 

"These  companies 
pretty  much  have  the 
belief  of  buying  one 
copy  (of  a  program)  and 


^treading  it  around  oo  tbeir  ma- 
cfaioes."  Beruk  said. 

In  most  cases,  the  SPA  sends 
a  letter  to  the  presideiit  of  a  com¬ 
pany  detailing  what  software  the 
company  is  suspected  of  pirating 
Omtinu*d<mpagtl42 


Comdex  |pol9il#n 

•  386SX-based  laptops  fiood  Vegas, 
but  PC  managers  want  more  —  guar¬ 
anteed  natkmai  stqipoit. 

•  Multimecfii  prcNhicti  wfll  be  a  hot 
miKatthediow;iatert)BiiDaath.Mi- 
crosoft  and  alhes  wiD  capitafise  with 
hardware  and  softwai  e  phtfarms. 

Comdex  stories,  pages  142-145. 


PCnamrate 
HFi  Veefm  as  Ae 
bast  valtu.  Ratings  bastd  on 
Bs^fen‘ Seoroeard,  pagt  104 


1  ProduCf 

Score  1 

HcwteO- Packard 
Vecoa  80386  aeries 

0  ! 

Apple  Macintoah  U 

Coaapaq  Deakpro 
80386  series 

I*:) 

ATAT  6386  aeries 

0 

IBMPS^3 
(80386  tBodds) 

(Msdinum  tears:  83) 
Ratponsa  bosa.  50  par  pcodud 

CWCtettallMoek 


Manny  Hanriy  downsizes 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

C«  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Today  is  D-day 
at  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  as  the  scheduled 
switch-over  of  one  of  ei{^t  data 
centers  to  a  new  facility  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  kicks 
off  a  major  downsiz- 
ingproject. 

TTie  project,  ap¬ 
proved  by  top  man¬ 
agement  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  calls  for  the 
financia)  company's 
eight  New  Yo^  data 
centers  to  be  folded 
into  two;  the  Wil¬ 
mington  facility  and 
a  renovated  existing 
site  here,  which  are 
expected  to  be  linked  and  run¬ 
ning  full  work  loads  by  early 
1992. 

The  Wilmington  operatkia 
will  be  an  almost  "lights-out"  fo- 
dlity  that  wiD  back  iq)  the  New 
York  site.  Most  IS  stafiers,  such 
as  systems  developers,  wiD  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  York. 

Personnel  reductions  will  be  a 
significant  element  of  its  strate¬ 
gy  to  save  $20  million  to  $30  mil¬ 
lion  annually  in  data  center  oper- 


n 


Bonk  VP  Nycn 

oversees  ekangts 


atkms.  Yet  so  far,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  says  it  has  managed  to 
avoid  the  serious  morale  prob¬ 
lems  and  mass  exoduses  that 
have  accompanied  belt-ti^ten- 
ing  measures  at  some  other  ser¬ 
vice  firms.  IS  turnover  has  been 
"minima]  and  controlled. "  said 
Executive  Vice 
President  H.  Ed¬ 
ward  Nyce. 

The  bank  has 
"made  no  attempt  to 
shield  people"  firom 
knotriedge  of  down- 
sizang  measures  to 
come,  Nyce  said. 

Last  June,  Manu- 
focturers  Hanover 
announced  that  it 
would  be  decreasing 
To  page  14 


DEC  spins  DBMS  net 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CV  STAFF 


BOSTON  ~  Bulking  up  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  corporate  database  of 
the  future.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  pumped  out  new  object- 
oriented  products,  rebtional  da¬ 
tabase  access  tools  and  a  long- 
range  strategy  for  Ha  muhi- 
vendor  distributed  database  last 
week. 

As  its  long-range  goal.  DEC 
sketched  oat  the  "InformatioQ 
Network."  a  software  fiame- 
work  that  parallels  IBM’s  Sys- 
tentview  strategy  for  managing 
corpOTatewide  infmmation  sya- 
terns.  The  DEC  however, 
empharizes  multivendor  iole- 
gration  through  a  suHe  of  at  least 
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Users  bemoan  upgrade-itis 


BY  MTRJCIA  KEEFE 

Cir  STAFF 


Inundated  with  enfleas  software 
upgrades  and  fixes,  peraonal 
computer  managers  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  come  to  grips  wHb  the 
increasing  burden  of  bidden 
costs,  support  and  admootra- 
tive  demanda. 

To  ease  the  aches  and  poms  of 
the  so<aDed  "upgrade  decade," 
^fineltters  at  infliimtiil  corpo¬ 
rate  sites  are  beginning  to  mast 
that  suppfiers  take  a  page  from 
mainfraffle  and  midrange  soft¬ 
ware  devdopen  and  provide 
maintenance  contracts.  These 


uraugemeiits  typically  call  for 
the  vendor  to  automatically  iqh 
grade  the  user  with  aQ  pstcha 
and  OBDor  and  magor  upgrades  in 
exdrange  for  a  flat.  igFiroat  fee. 

"We  are  tiding  to  move  to¬ 
ward  bavmg  a  maintenmioe 
agreement  with  aB  our  vendors; 
we  don't  want  to  get  mckded 
Snd  to  death  OO  U|K 

grades,**  sud  Mce  Wsterhouae 
Technology  CMrector  Sheldon 
Laube. 

However,  it  is  not  yet  a  cam- 
moo  practice.  '*I  tmve  not  met 
one  supplier  willing  to  do  that  or 
even  brad)  the  aubiect."  said 
Cosstintsadon  page  143 


two  dozen  data  management 
products. 

"We  want  the  premier  place 
in  integrating  everything,"  said 
David  Stone,  vice  president  of 
software  products  at  DEC.  "The 
Information  N^work  visioR  is 
you  can  take  the  data  manager  to 
any  platform  the  customer 
chooses." 

During  the  next  six  months. 
DEC  will  flesh  out  this  distribut¬ 
ed  software  architecture  with 
descriptiocks  of  specific  products 
and  d^ery  taw  lines,  in  mud) 
the  same  way  IBM  gradually 
roQed  out  pieces  of  its  Systems 
Application  Architecture.  But  H 
will  be  1993-94  at  the 
ContimnadonpageS 

INSIDE 

Prtd»ct  SptHm*:  Chooae 
the  rc  or  workstation  that 
fits  your  needs  and  your  wal¬ 
let  Phge  97. 

Rgptrt  puts  IKR,  AliT  in 

oegotiatKias  to  merge  com¬ 
puter  busioesaes.  4. 

IMsys  K00pft  Itrd  out- 

aoun^  deal,  wfade  Unnih 
warns  users  of  tough  choices 
to  be  made  in  RftD.  6. 

Ib  Dtplfe  For  many  in  IS, 
life  in  the ’906  is  exdting  but 
stressful  I^ge  113. 


IN  THIS 
ISSUE 


NEWS 

4  Rumors  are  nmpant  on 
Street  that  AT  AT  and 
NCR  are  pbnning  to 
merge,  but  the  parties  in 
question  both  say,  *'No  com¬ 
ment.” 

4  Beleaguered  Uuaya 
marches  into  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  to  si^  an  outsourdng 
contract  with  Ford. 

10  Stemena  and  Strom- 
berg|C«rlaon  join  in  a  SO/50 
marriage  to  bo|^  (rf  court¬ 
ing  the  Na  3  spot  in  the  U.S. 
central  office  switd)  marltet. 

1 3  Most  computer  indus¬ 
try  advocates  win  re-dection, 
dnpite  the  seeming  anb-in- 
cui^>ent  mood  of  many  vot¬ 
ers. 

14  Like  a  bridge  over 
troubled  technology  waters, 
the  Western  worU  is  form¬ 
ing  an  htfoirmatMa  database 
to  apprise  Eastern  Bkx  oa- 
tkns  of  services. 

143  Faster  than  a  speed¬ 
ing  buDet:  Intel  Scaendfk  is 
mtrodudttg  a  paraOel  super¬ 
computer  that  may  break  cur¬ 
rent  speed  records. 

144  StartHg»  company 
shines  a  Britelite  on  Sparc- 
based  laptop. 

145  Mkroaoftand 
Tendy  are  cooking  up  a  mul¬ 
timedia  platform  with  a 
strong  &vor  of  znanu^urer 
and  developer  siqiport. 


Quotable 

“f  ftheycanfuepit 
\  mofking  in  Ulys¬ 
ses,  [Kan.  J then  they 
can  wiake  it  work  any¬ 
where,  and  if  they 
can%  then  we  have 
problems.** 

RICHARD  NCLSCM 
NEW  YORK  UFE 


SYSTEMS  A 
SOFTWARE 

27  Shearaoo 
Brotbera  is  Jumping  aboard 
the  IBM  SystieiTi/390 
phtform  to  enhaitce 
capabilities  and  save  space. 
29  UPI  goes  modem, 
ousting  its  andent  Univacs 
and  implementing  DEC 
Vaxchisters  and  VAXs  in  the 
old-timers*  place. 


PCsA 

WORKSTATIONS 

47  The  latest  Word  from 
Mkroaoft  is  that  its  pack¬ 
age  makes  a  sdiole  lot  more 
sense  DOW. 


NETWORKING 

67  Enthusiasts  claim  that 
frame  relay  may  soon  be  an 
effective  substitute  for  X.25 
packet  switching. 


MANAGER'S 

JOURNAL 

87  Appeasing  and  pleasing 
progranuners  today  requires 
managers  to  walk  a  fine  bne. 


COMPUTER 

INDUSTRY 

117  Students  across  the 
country  favorites,  listing 
the  Top  10  companies  they 
would  like  to  wofk  for  after 
graduating. 


PRODUa  SPOTLIGHT 

97  Comprehensive 
{Noduct  uks  and  selection 
tips  for  PC  or  wofkstation 
purchasers. 


IN  DEPTH 

113  Movers,  shakers, 
pressure  makers:  A  look  at 
bow  new  realities  put  fre^ 
strains  on  IS  professionals.  By 
AlanJ.  Ryan. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  Raid!  The  Software  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  said  it  will  bang  on  the  door  of  a  major 
corporation  this  week  with  a  search-and-sei- 
zure  order  to  confiscate  illegally  copied  pCT- 
sonal  computer  software.  The  SPA,  putting 
its  antipiracy  program  into  high  gear,  will 
also  unveil  a  new  ‘  ‘Don’t  copy  that  floppy”  ad 
campaign  at  this  week’s  Comdex/Fall  ’90  in 
Las  Vegas.  Page  1. 

■  Ford  took  the  outsourcing  plunge, 

contracting  IS  in  some  of  its  divisions  to  a 
new  player  in  the  conunercial  outsourcing 
market  —  Unisys.  Unisys  will  consolidate 
Ford  data  centers  into  a  new  Unisys  center 
in  Michigan,  for  which  the  vendor  will  seek 
other  outsourcing  customers.  The  move  into 
outsourcing  comes  at  a  point  when  Unisys 
faces  tough  financial  times  and  hard  choices 
that  have  some  users,  such  as  those  in  uni¬ 
versity  computing,  worried  about  the  future 
of  the  product  line.  Stories,  page  6. 


■  Manufacturen  Hano¬ 
ver  begins  a  major  down¬ 
sizing  effort  this  week.  The 
U.S.'  eigbth-largest  bank  is 
consolidating  eight  data  cen¬ 
ters  into  two  to  save  $2S  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  and  is  cutting  a 
number  of  IS  Jobs  as  part  of  a 
7%  overall  wi^-force  reduc¬ 
tion.  Page  1 . 

■  The  “AT&T  will  buy  a 
computer  coo^iany*’  ru¬ 
mor  resurfaced  last  week: 
This  time  it’s  NCR.  The  com¬ 
panies  refused  to  comment, 
and  analysts  were  skeptical, 
although  some  see  significant 
synergies  between  the  two. 
Page  4. 

■  An  IBM  Credit  Cofp. 
lawsuit  may  have  been  the 
final  straw  that  broke  EDS' 
agreement  to  acquire  the 
System  One  airline  reserva¬ 
tions  system.  ICC  attended 
that  the  deal  would  violate  the 
terms  of  its  computer  leases 
with  System  One  —  worth 
$80  million.  ICC  withdrew 
the  suit  when  the  acquisitkxi 
was  scuttled.  Page  8. 

■  Most  of  the  computer 
industry’s  friends  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  re-elected  easily, 
vdth  the  notable  exception  of 
Wisconsin’s  Robert  Kasten- 
meier,  a  copyright  protection 
advocate.  Independent  gu¬ 
bernatorial  candidates  from 
the  high-tech  industry  fin¬ 
ished  far  behind  in  California 
and  Massachusetts,  but  they 
claimed  they  got  their  mes¬ 
sages  across.  Page  12. 

■  A  slew  of  Intel 
80386SX-ba8ed  notebook 
computm^  and  a  plastic  fi¬ 
ber-based  Eth«net  are 
among  the  products  to  be 
showcased  at  Comdex/Fall 


'90.  But  A^ton-Tate's  loog- 
awaited  Uiase  IV  compiler 
win  be  availaUe  only  in  a  teta- 
test  verskm.  Pa^  142, 
144. 

■  Plana  for  re-engineer¬ 
ing  buaineaa  proceaaea  us¬ 
ing  IS  were  discussed  by 
three  firms  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence.  Kentucky  Fried  Qiick- 
en,  Union  Camp  and  Scudder, 
Stevens  &  Claxk  are  undergo¬ 
ing  major  systems  revamps' 
and/or  shifts  in  hardware  plat¬ 
forms.  Page  93, 

■  If  software  program¬ 
ming  is  an  art,  then  so  is 
the  Job  of  managing  program¬ 
mers.  Doing  it  successfully 
requires  giving  developers 
enou^  fiee  rein  for  creativ¬ 
ity  while  harnessing  their  tal¬ 
ents  to  ensure  that  business 
needs  are  met  Page  87. 

■  Reports  on  cunmlative 
trauma  disorders  are  be¬ 
coming  an  integral  part  of  life 
with  computers.  While  tuunan 
resources  departments  have 
handled  preventive  training 
issues  in  the  past,  ergonomics 
experts  see  an  impmtant  role 
for  IS  managers,  too.  Page 
138. 

■  On-«ite  this  week:  Can 
IS  help  control  skyrocketing 
health  benefits  costs.’  US 

in  Englewood,  Colo., 
thinks  so  and  is  using  OS/2- 
based  software  that  analyzes 
a  variety  of  external  data¬ 
bases  to  provide  benefits  utili- 
ation  information.  Page  49. 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
in  Pittsbur|^o(m^  boasts  a 
530Mliit7secl  fitim-oiitic  net¬ 
work.  which  it  achi^ed  by 
tailoring  a  Cisco  Systems 
standard  multiport  bridge  to 
act  as  a  backbone.  Page67. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE  500 
WANT  SORTING  EFFIGENCY, 
THEY  DONT  WASTE  TIME. 


I  CALL  SYNCSORT. 


can  be  a  costly 
es.  Which  is  why 
500  companies  use 
to  optimize  sorting, 
the  most  efficient  and 
sorting,  Syncsort  offers 
solution  of  software, 
courses  and  performance 
errt  services.  We  act  as 
by  evaluating  your 


unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency. 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for 
over  20  years.  Th^ve  seen  us 
consistently  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  making  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  ^ys  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner;  Syncsort. 


so  nee  Boulevard.  Woodcfiff  Lake,  NJ  0767S 

800-535-3355 


Overall  Satisfaction 


T  nilnnlDC  TA  OllY*fQPD  lun to sdl outside  theUS.,"  he 

I  mUUUIUo  l/U  dUl  XdV/U  said,  Doting  that  more  than  half 

of  NCR's  sales  come  from  out- 

:ulation  about possiNe AT&T,  NCR  marriage  skietheu.s. 

NCR.  E^)(>pel  said,  would  pri- 

Street  Thursday  sent  NCR  slock  he  said,  are  NCR  Comten,  with  manlybenefitfromAT&TRnan- 
soaring  12%,  while  AT&T  stock  fnmt-end  processor  products  ctal  muscle,  which  could  push  it 
fell  only  50  cents.  that  would  give  AT&T  an  entry  into  the  top  tier  of  computer 

A  published  report  that  AT&T  into  accounts  now  held  by  IBM,  companies,  presently  occupied 

and  NCR  Corp.  were  discussing  t»lo%v>y  wwN  and  NCR's  international  busi-  in  this  coun^  by  IBM,  Digital 

a  merger  of  tb^  conqHiter  busi-  However.  Harvey  L.  A)ppel,  a  ness.  "AT&T  has  shown  a  very  Equipment  C^.  and  Hewlett- 
nesses  was  greeted  with  some  partner  at  Bn»jview  Asso-  strong  propensity  since  divesti-  Pack^  Co.  and  in  Japan  by  Fu- 
skeptidsni  by  computer  industry  dates,  a  Fort  Lee,  NJ.-based  jitsuLtd. 

andysts  last  week,  wbo  noted  mergersandacquisitionscompa- 
thatasunitarnimorhadsurfKed  nyspedaliamg  in  the  information 
before  but  had  ^fled  to  ma-  technology  industry,  said  AT&T 
terialne.  and  NCR  make  a  better  match 

AT&T  and  NCR  spokesmen  than  some  of  the  other  compa- 
rehued  to  confirm  or  deny  the  nies  that  have  been  rumored  in 
report,  published  in  TV  Wall  the  past  to  be  likely  suitors  cA 
Sirmt  Journal,  sai^g  their  106ryear-old  NCR.  based  in 
companies  bad  pola^  of  not  Dayton.  Ohio, 
cottuneocmg  on  posable  inerg-  "N<^  is  not  a  near  basket 
ersoracquiatiotts.  case,  like  Data  Genera],  ^ng  ot 

'Tm  pret^  skeptical,"  said  Unisys,'*  fhppel  said,  adding 
Judith  Horwita,  vice  presided  of  that  NCR  has  a  strong  presence 
I^trida  SeyboM's  OfiBce  Com-  in  banldng  and  retad.  two  areas 
puting  Group  in  Boston.  that  AT&T  deems  strategically 
specubted  that  the  story  could  important.  Abo.  there  n  NCR’s 
bnw  been  floated  by  AT&T  as  a  cammitment  to  Unix  and  open 
trial  baHooD  to  see  the  reactioa  systems,  which  maps  to  AT&T's 
of  the  financnl  markets  to  the  computer  strategy,  be  said, 
news.  Initial  reaction  on  lSvo  other  areas  of  energy, 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
cvstwr 


Income-ing  wounded 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  NCR  revenue  grew  5%  to 
$4.39  bOlkm,  but  net  income 
dropped  3%  to  $258  million. 

AT&T  does  not  break  out 
revenue  for  its  Morristown, 
NJ.-based  Computer  Systems 
Group,  which  was  formed  in 
1984  during  the  divestiture  of 
the  old  BeD  System. 

The  logic  of  the  merger  ru¬ 
mor  includes  new  developments 
at  NCR,  which  has  receittly 
made  an  unprecedented  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  new  hardware  archi- 
tecture,  basing  its  System  3000 
line  exclusively  on  Intel  Corp. 
microprocessors  and  Unix. 


SMer  iMmtdooJi  tliu  Corp 


js  nwiia.  n_n.4a  «.  jf  has  at  the  high  end.”  He  added  and  receive  a  new  one  with  16M 
3o  vOmiJCUllS  ^  ^  lacks  bytes  of  memory  (up  from  8M 

-  ^  1  1  applications:  "There  are  about  a  t^es)  and  a  new  CPU.  Putting 

tn^TVAT  wbare  SOicon  Graphics  the  GX  graphics  accelerator  on  a 

UUvO  hasoverfiOO."  Sparcstatioo  1  or  1+  wiU  cost 

However,  Sun  has  packaged  $3,000  and  consist  of  a  board 
to  be  more  predsely  aimed  at  iu  Sparcstation  2GX,  2GS  and  swap, 
relacively  tiny  Stbcon  Graphics.  2GT  in  much  smaller  txutes  than  "In  most  cases,  we’d  upgrade 
Inc.  Sibraa  Graphics  markets  Silicon  Graphics  has.  instead  of  buying  a  Sparcstation 

workstations  with  proprietary  The  Sparcstation  2GX  is  the  2,"  said  Hank  Larabell,  manager 
Qounceroent,  Sun  Microsys-  grapl^  hardware  to  enhance  lowest-end  gra^^iics  product  for  of  project  control  at  Stanford 
tems.  Inc.  finally  addressed  the  tfar^  and  four-dimeosioaal  ef-  basic  wire  frame  renderings.  It  University.  Larabell  has  more 
poica  that  many  users  have  fin-  fecta,  according  to  analysts.  consists  of  a  board  addition  in  the  than  one  dozen  Sparcstation  Is 
gered  as  its  weakest  —  its  lack  "Our  guys  have  be^  starved  standard  de^op  wocksution  and  1 +s.  At  list  price,  the  up- 
of  graphics  hardware.  for  graphics  for  two  or  three  and  begins  at  $17,995.  Abo  in  a  grade  will  cost  Larabell  $1, 090 

By  themselves,  the  detaib  of  years  now."  sax)  Ed  Zander,  vice  board  addition  is  the  2GS,  capa*  more  than  what  it  would  cost  to 
Sparcstation  2  were  as  predicted  president  of  corporate  market-  ble  of  rendering  solid  modeb  at  buy  a  new  Sparcstation  2. 

(CW.  Oct  29]:  It  runs  at  28.5  ing  at  Sun.  In  that  time,  wocksu-  $26,995.  Zander  said  that  Sun  will  con- 

milboo  instructions  per  second,  tion  customers  such  as  Thomas  tinoe  to  offer  Sparcstatioo  Is 

21  Specmazks  (a  benchmark  of  Lasinski.  chief  of  the  numencal  Hofty  grcqphks  and  1 +s  but  expects  demand  to 

The  most  powerful  graphics  be  "quite  small." 
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CORRECTION 


415m7-<ISS5 


The  size  of  a  recent  network 
management  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract  between  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  W.  H.  Smith  was 
reported  inrorrectly  in  the  Nov. 
5  Integration  Strategies  section. 
The  correct  size  of  the  five-year 
contract  is  $28  million . 


$U.99S 


In  the  Oct  15  issue  of  Compu- 
terworU.  Programart's  Strobe 
OB2  Feature  should  have  been 
referred  to  as  an  updated  re¬ 
lease.  The  product  is  part  of  the 
Strobe  ApplicatioD  f^ormance 
Measurement  System  produa 
family.  Free  upgrades  are  of¬ 
fered  only  to  current  users  of 
Strobe  D^  Feature. 
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U-nited 

Any  combination  ofAT&Ts  and 
NCR's  Unix  compnttr  businesses 
would  have  little  immediate 
impact  on  U.S.  and  worldwide 

market  rankings 

VUne  of  Unix  syflnn  (ftiisieirts 

fian 

mornii 

U.S, 

HP 
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Sun 
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DEC 
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8240 
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Other 

$2401 
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8SA0 
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The  Problem  With 
lying  Software  ¥rom 
Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^arefrom  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 

Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer-  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


OR/\CLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


$190^6 


$173.4B 


$1SS.6B 


$107.SB 


$96l7B 


SKlSB 


$73.68 


$62.28 


$8838 
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Ford  drives  into  Unisys  camp 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

or  STAFF 


DETROIT  —  Unisys  Corp.  won 
its  first  private-sector  outsourc¬ 
ing  contract  last  we^  inking  an 
agecment  with  Fnricl  Motor  Ca 
to  handle  computer  operations 
from  a  central  data  center  sup-, 
porting  several  of  the  carmak- 
er'sdiviaioos. 

The  three-year 
deal  with  Ford  — 
worth  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  o(  doDars.  ac- 
confog  to  Unisys 
sources  —  suggests 
that  Unisys  wants  to 
expand  its  outsourc- 
business,  which 
up  until  now  has 
been  confined  to 
government  work. 

'‘Unisys  and  pre¬ 
decessors  have  been 
puter  facility  management  and 
data  cen^  services  for  many 
years."  aid  Arthur  L.  Slotkin. 
vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm's  Systems  Sup¬ 
port  Division  in  Unisys'  U.S.  In-' 
formatioa  Systems  Groiq). 

The  Ford  deal,  while  Unisys' 
first  in  the  commercial  sector,  is 
not  its  largest  outsourcing  con- 


tracL  Since  1974,  Uni^  has 
held  a  $25  ndlbon-per-year  com¬ 
puter  bd&cy  management  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  it  has 
run  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administntioo's  so* 
enlific  cmnputers  since  1 967. 

“We  look  at  this  as  part  of  our 
overall  corporate  strategy." 

Slotkin  said.  “You 
can't  be  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  or  software 
business  without 
providing  these  ser¬ 
vices." 

like  IBM  and 
other  large  comput¬ 
er  hardware  ven¬ 
dors,  Uni^  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the 
professional  ser¬ 
vices  market  is 
where  much  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  growth  wffl  be  and  is  ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Doug  Wilder,  mana¬ 
ger  of  systems  management 

programs  at  Input.  Inc.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  market  research  firm  In¬ 
put  in  Vienna,  Va. 

Another  benefit  to  Unisy^  he 
said,  is  that  systems  operations 
contracts  are.  by  their  nature, 
long-term  arrangements.  "They 


can  provide  very  steady  and  pre¬ 
dictable  cash  flow."  he  said. 

The  three-year  Ford  contract 
park  for  Unisys  to  provide  hard¬ 
ware  and  systems  software 
maintenance,  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  network  support  and  sub¬ 
contractor  management. 

Unisys  will  consolidate  Ford 
data  centers  that  now  support 
Ford’s  Troy.  Mich.,  center  and 
the  Techni^  Systems  and  Op¬ 
erations  Data  Center  in  Dear¬ 
born.  Mich.,  moving  them  to  a 
new  Unisys  data  center  in  south¬ 
east  Michigan. 

About  a  doxen  current  Ford 
informatioo  systems  employees 
wiD  be  hired  to  hdp  staff  the  new 
data  center,  which  wiD  contain 
Unisys'  new  high-end  A16  main¬ 
frame  as  weD  as  a  dual-processor 
A15  and  an  A3  processor. 

The  new  data  center  will  be  a 
shared  facility,  according  to  Sot- 
kin.  who  said  Unisys  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  outsourcing  deais  with  other 
aunmerdal  clients. 

Ford,  which  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  details  of  the  outsourcing 
contract,  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  arrangement  will  allow  it  to 
“ooocentrate  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  core  information  teclh 
nology  systems." 


IMsys'  SlolUn 

cilts  experience 


DEC 

CONTINUED  FROM  WGE I 

earliest  before  it  is  fully  in  place. 

The  Infonnatkm  Network 
wiO  Scoop  a  few  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  —  such  as  DEC'S  VIDA  for 
DB2  access  product  and  the 
RDBaccess  took  for  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.‘s  database  manage¬ 
ment  —  under  its  um¬ 


brella  as  well. 

Ultimately,  it  is  supposed  to 
allow  users  to  transparently  ac¬ 
cess  database  management  sys¬ 
tems  from  IBM,  Oracle,  Ingres 
Corp.  and  other  third-paity  ven¬ 
dors. 

While  ffiM  is  dearly  the  con¬ 
tender  in  this  fi^t,  "coexis- 
tence”  was  the  word  on  many 
customers'  lips  last  week  as  they 
watched  DEC  put  its  database 


stake  in  the  ground  (see  story 
below  left). 

"They  will  have  to  coexist 
somehow,"  said  John  Brauck- 
steker,  director  of  information 
systems  at  Protein  Technologies 
in  St.  Louis,  a  new  DEC-based 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.,  a  strongbdd  of 
IBM  and  Amdahl  Corp.  main¬ 
frames.  "As  more  and  more 
large  companies  like  ourselves 
move  certain  divisicms  to  differ¬ 
ent  i^tforms.  we  have  to  main¬ 
tain  what  we  have  tn-house  al¬ 
ready.  IBM  and  DEC  don't  want 
all-out  war." 

OwUwngwtelBM 

The  Information  Network  plan 
not  only  underscores  DEC'S 
keen  desire  to  shake  off  its  mini¬ 
computer  vendor  label  and  be 
seen  as  both  a  system  software 
company  and  a  multivendor  net¬ 
work  integrator,  but  it  also  rep¬ 
resents  DEC'S  most  ambitious 
challenge  to  fflM  in  the  software 
arena. 

“We  should  call  this  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Imaginaiy  Titans." 
quipped  Elven  Riley,  vice  (un¬ 
dent  of  technology  planning  at 
the  Investment  Banking  Division 
of  Manufecturers  Hanover 
Trust  Ca  in  New  York.  "It  will 
be  quite  some  time  before  DEC 
or  IBM  have  anything  other  than 
the  standard  1^  of  bolted-to- 
gether  tool  sets  that  exist  to¬ 
day." 

Whether  corporate  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  lock  into  yet  another 
proprietary  database  system 
may  not  become  an  issue,  some 


RDB  reach-out 


Dec  extended  tbe  reach  of  its  RDB  relational  data¬ 
base  last  week  and  unveiled  object-orieated  prod¬ 
ucts  for  application  devdopoient  and  database  man¬ 
agement  Irttroduced  were  the  following: 

•  RDBaccess  for  Oracle  on  VMS  provides  an 
Rra/VMS  SQL  gateway  that  enables  direct  read  access  to  Or¬ 
acle  databases  on  VMS  systeiris.  Priced  from  $1,130  to 
$47 , 1 00 ,  it  begins  shipping  this  month. 

•  Rraaccesa  m  RMS  (flat  files)  on  VMS  includes  a  non-SQL 
data  server  and  ■  VAX  RMS  driver  that  contains  code  for  ad¬ 
dressing  RMS  files  and  obtaining  low-level  access  to  VSAM 
data  sets  on  I^  syirtems.  Priced  from  $900  to  $37 ,680,  it  wiD 
be  available  in  spring  1 991 . 

•  DEC'S  TreDis  Object  System  for  application  development  fea¬ 
tures  an  object-oriented  language,  tools  and  compder  support 
for  object-oriented  programming.  It  wiQ  be  availate  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  $5,000 per  workstation  user  Bcenae. 

•  Objeclivity/ro.  an  object-oriented  I^MS  from  Objectivity, 
Inc.  wiD  be  jointly  offered  by  DEC  and  Objectivity  in  January 
1991  for  VAX/VMS.  VAXAfltrix  and  RlSCAfltrix  platforms.  It 
costs  from  $3,000  to  $25,000. 

•  Vnaioo  2.2  of  VAX  Data  Distributor,  allows  users  to  add  data 
from  multiple  sources  such  as  Oracle  and  IBM  DB2  databases. 
It  is  available  this  rnomh.  priced  from  $930  to  $59,761,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  tbe  system. 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Winnowing  out  in  store 
for  Unisys  product  lines 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


SEATTLE  —  Unisys  Corp.  is 
going  to  have  to  make  some  bard 
choices  about  which  (xbduct  de¬ 
velopment  and  marteting  pro¬ 
grams  survive  its  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn,  Unisys  Chief 
Executive  Officer  James  Unrub 
told  a  meeting  of  1,000  Unisys 
mainframe  users. 

Faced  with  an  economic 
downturn  and  the  prospect  of  an 
unprofitable  fourth  quarter,  Un- 
ruh  said  he  would  try  to  protect 
all  vital  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

The  Blue  BeU. 
f^.,  firm  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  $356.8 
million  loss  for 
the  third  quarter 
and  said  that  it 
would  cut  its 
75,000-niember 
staff  by  5,000  by 
mid-1991  (CW. 

(Jet.  291. 

“We  wfll  trim 
[research  and  de¬ 
velopment]  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  don't  think  are 
leading  to  any  kind  of  demand," 
Unnihsaid. 

Tbe  majority  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  crowd  of  users 
seemed  content  to  stick  with 
their  Unisys  —  formerly  Sperry 
Corp.  —  1 100  and  2200  propri¬ 
etary  mainframe  systems.  How¬ 
ever.  it  was  easy  to  find  users 
who  are  (banning  to  eventually 
migrate  from  the  proprietary 
Unisys  architectures. 

"The  federal  government 
won't  let  Unisys  die,"  said  ooe 
federal  employee  based  in  Mary¬ 
land,  referring  to  Unisys'  strong 


government  systems  installed 
base. 

Unruh's  remarks  about  cor¬ 
porate  priorities  apparently  un¬ 
settled  some  longtime  users. 
Following  Unruh's  speech,  sev¬ 
eral  large-site  users  stepped  to 
tbe  microphone,  4>osing  tough 
questions  to  the  newly  appointed 
top  executive  —  aitd  gettmg 
some  surprising  answers. 
“There  is  a  perception  that  the 
corporation  has  written  off  the 
tngl^  education  market,"  said 
Rick  Miller  at  tbe  Baylor  (^trilege 
of  Medidne  in  Houston.  "Unisys 
has  fM)  presence  at  all  in  academ¬ 
ic  research.” 

Instead  of 
making  a  promise 
to  strengths 
Unisys’  commit¬ 
ment  to  academic 
markets,  howev¬ 
er,  Unnih  re¬ 
sponded  by  say¬ 
ing.  "We  can’t  do 
it  all . . .  because 
then  we  would 
start  to  starve  ev¬ 
erything  just  a  Ut- 
tiebit.'’ 

Unisys  frees  a  credit  crunch, 
prompting  three  msjor  credit 
rating  firms  to  downgrade  in¬ 
vestment  rating  for  the  compa¬ 
ny  last  oMXtth.  Unruh  said  that 
the  firm's  debt  service  alone  was 
pushing  the  company  into  unpro- 
fitability. 

Industry  observers  said  they 
bebeve  the  situation  may  worsen 
in  1991.  Some  WaU  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  have  said  Unisys  may  have 
already  used  $300  milboo  of  Hs 
$1.25  bilhoQ  credit  hoe,  which 
wiU  be  supported  by  a  syndicate 
of  20  bani»  woridv^  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1993. 


Unlays*  Uneuli  faces 
tough  choices 


users  said,  if  DEC'S  fervent 
promises  of  open  standards  ami- 
pbance  are  met. 

“A  key  issue  for  me  is  wheth¬ 
er  I  can  develop  on  a  DEC  sys¬ 
tem  and  then  move  the  (applica¬ 
tion  programming  interface]  to 
other  platforms  independent  of 
DEC,"  Itiley  said.  "It's  just  not 
clear  yet  if  they  can  do  that.” 

The  multivendor  nature  of  to¬ 
day's  business  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  makes  the  DEC  strate¬ 
gy  all  the  more  attractive, 
several  users  said. 

"There  are  very  few  major 
companies  that  are  not  mixed 
shops,"  said  WUUam  Anderson, 
chief  information  officer  at  Pru- 
dential-Bache  Securities  in  New 
York  City.  "In  that  environment. 
Che  easier  a  vendor  makes  it  to 
interrelate,  the  more  that  be¬ 
comes  an  advantage." 

Even  for  companies  such  as 
Citicorp,  which  chose  Sybase  for 
Its  mam  database  two  years  ago, 
the  notion  of  interoperability  be¬ 
tween  databases  is  "dearly  at¬ 


tractive  and  something  we  would 
look  at,"  said  an  IS  manager  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  "DEC 
is  definitely  going  in  the  right  di- 
rectioa" 

With  the  advent  of  object-ori¬ 
ented  technology,  database  re¬ 
positories  will  become  frr  more 
than  warehouses  for  data,  data 
definitions  and  screen  formats. 
They  wiU  also  b<^  origittal  anal¬ 
ysis  and  desgn  for  all  of  a  compa¬ 
ny's  crucial  applications. 

"Ideally,  a  company  ends  up 
with  ooe  repository,  or  two  that 
coexist  happily,"  said  Wes  Meii- 
ing,  an  an^^  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford.  Conn.  "Either 
DEC  or  IBM  is  going  to  have  to 
build  a  reaUy  rich  brtilge  be¬ 
tween  their  two  repositories  — - 
and  tbe  bkdibood  is  it  wiD  be 
DEC  building  it." 

In  the  meantime.  DEC  wiD  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  for  its  RDB/VMS  re¬ 
lational  DBMS  what  IBM  did  for 
DB2  00  the  MVS  mainframe  op¬ 
erating  system,  several  analy^ 
and  customers  agreed. 
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Morris  oppooi  duo 

A  federal  appeals  court  io  New  York  win  bear  arguments  on 
Dec  4  m  the  case  of  Robert  T.  Morris,  cooviicted  of  writiDg  and 
relfjwng  a  worm  program  oo  the^Bterpet  network  two  years 
I  ago.  Morris,  meainHule.  has  been  answering  telepbonea  at  the 
I  Boton  Bar  Aasodatiop  as  a  courtordered  community  aervice. 
I  A  federal  judge  settenced  Morris,  who  lives  in  Camteidge, 
I  Mass.,  to  4d0  hoora  of  comminity  service  and  three  years  of 
probation.  He  was  fined  $10,000. 


;  Wang,  Banyan  sign  poet 

towei,  Maas.-baaed  ^^ng  Laboratories,  Inc  and  Banyan 
I  terns,  Inc  is  IVesUnro,  Maas.,  have  reached  an  agreement 
^  whereby  l^ng  wdl  market,  idl,  aervice  and  support  Banyan's 
Virtual  Nctwoikiiy  Software  network  operating  system  prod¬ 
ucts  on  a  worldwide  bmis.  Tlas  partnenfaip  reportedly  makes 
Vfettg  the  frst  global  reseller  of  Banyan's  microcoinputer 
networking  products. 


Inlugratud  Mtophony  tusting 

IBM.  NortfaeraTdeoam.  Inc.  NynaaadSyracuK  Univeraity 
wfl  be  jo^ly  eapknof  tlK  feasifadity  of  uang  Centrex  aervice 

to  ^  *******  thy  huiiufitu  ^  fUphniiy  (0 

ntnmm  who  cannot  aftbrd  their  own  private  tnnch  ex- 
dange.  the  vendors  aid.  IBM  and  Northeni  Telecom  have 
been  working  on  a  Ink  between  lBM*a  Application  Systegi/400 
hoots  and  Narthen  Telecom’s  OMS 100  Supeniode  switch. 


Nuw  trans-AHontk  cobl*  pkmnud 

MQ  Comnamicjtkns  Carp,  and  Britiab  Tejecoonnunicatioas 
PLC  aid  dtey  w9  bidd  the  largeat  underaa  cable  ever,  a  fi- 
ber-opric  cable  to  link  North  Amelia  and  Europe  at  rates  as 
faggh  a  2.4G  bit/sec  The  fim  aid  they  wig  uae  synchronous 
opbed  network  transmisMoo  technology,  irinch  can  sapport 
150.000  caBs  per  fiterpair  and  wtaefa  provides  anpteticated 
rnttagement  rapshilities.  mriwing  centrafiaed  control  of  dr- 
cat  pcovisionng,  maintenance  testiog  and  edde  restoration. 


1-2-3  a  la  LAN 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  last  week  ilqiped  the  server  and 
node  network  eefitians  (o  1-2-3  Releaae  3.1,  wfaiefa  aOow  users 
to  nstai.  mnage  and  share  3.1  files,  dita  and  printers  on  a 
network.  Features  indude  paawotd  protectioo.  file  reserva¬ 
tions  and  the  atdity  to  seal  Oes  with  a  password  so  that  spread¬ 
sheet  templates  and  macras  ca  be  eaaBy  dwtribiited  oo  the 
network.  Network  management  toob  in  the  Server  Erfitioo  re- 
portetly  pve  network  admiiastratun  greater  cootrol  over  the 
instafiation  and  romagrment  of  1-2-3  on  the  network. 


I  Mkrotoft  Mwd 

I  AnislRiiiaaa,CaBf.-bsaeddwcrtwtknfirmhuSednanti- 
truBt  fomphinl  a^not  Mkrosoft  Corp.,  charging  that  the  soft- 
I  ware  giant  is  trymg  to  mude  it  out  d  the  mouM  iopiit  device 
!  market  TbeactknwaSedbyZ-ffirCa.adisliRmtarforTai' 
I  waa’sJow-DiaEaterpciaes,wfaidi'wasiotfaeinidBtafadealto 
]  boocBe  its  mouse  with  >dcroaoft’s  Endows  3.0  operating  envi- 
roonent  Spokesman  Frank  Yefa  said  Z- Nix  had  agreed  in  prin- 
'  dple-to  a  roy^  rate  and  that  Microsaft  later  doubled  that 
rate.  Z-Ntx  daims  it  has  lost  more  than  $  1  milliaa  m  busness. 


I  Nynux  trinu  subsidiary 

Nynex  Con)  last  week  announced  the  ole  of  Telco  Resevefa 
J  C^.  which  it  had  acquired  m  1986.  to  several  Tdeo  Re- 
'  sea^  officen  lor  an  undbdoeed  inamat  Telco  Research  de¬ 
velops  and  markets  software  and  services  for  managiog  tele- 
I  communicatiooe  and  afonnatioo  systems.  The  tale  frees  Tdeo 
from  the  resthctkns  of  the  Modified  Pkud  Judgmert,  wfaiefa  di¬ 
vested  the  BeO  System.  Nynex  and  Tdeo  have  been  sued  by 
Scott  Rafferty,  a  fanner  vice  president,  who  claims  be  wm 
fired  after  questionmg  whether  tome  Telco  activities  over¬ 
stepped  the  boimds  of  a  govenunent  waver. 

MonnewnkortsonpcgtI42 
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EDS  ponders  System  One  setback 

Oil  price  increases  and  an  ICC  lawsuit  killed  Continental  deal 


BYNELLMAKGOLIS 

C»  STAFF 


Two  unforeseen  obstacles  de- 
raSed  the  potential  $4  billion 
outsourcing  and  equity  partner¬ 
ship  deal  between  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS)  and 
Continental  Airline  Holdings. 
Inc.,  according  to  spokesmen  for 
both  parties  last  week:  Spiraling - 
fuel  prices  triggered  by  ^  hos¬ 
tilities  to  the  Mideast  and  spiral¬ 
ing  legal  bostiliUes  from  IBM 
Credit  Corp.  (ICC). 

The  latter,  several  sources 
said,  could  force  EDS  to  reassess 
its  recent  strategy  of  taking  an 
equity  potitkm  in  client  compa¬ 
nies  that  outsource. 

The  deal,  hailed  for  its  scope 
and  creativity  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  February,  began  to 
unravel  in  its  final  scheduled 
days  of  negotiations  as  oil  price 
hikes  edged  struggling,  hi^y 
leveraged  Cootinental  into  pre¬ 
carious  financial  status  —  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  according 
to  smne  reports,  "^e  health  erf 
the  customer  was  on  the  line,” 
said  Charles  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Prudential-Bac^  Re¬ 
search.  "EDS  had  no  choice  but 
to  back  out  the  deal  as  it 
stood.” 

Aconding  to  an  EDS  spcrfies- 
man,  however.  ICC  dealt  the 
firms  no  less  of  a  deal  breaker.  In 
a  lawsuit  filed  three  days  before 
the  contemplated  Nov.  2  dosing 
of  the  EDS/Con(inental  alHance, 
IBM’s  computer  leasing  subsid¬ 
iary  charg^  that  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp. 's  information  systems 


BuU 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

occurred  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1990,  the  company 
said.  BuD  DOW  employs  47,000 
worldwide  and  7,800  in  the  U.S. 

'Rie  conq>any  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that  it  expects  the 
“effect  of  this  oisis”  to  be  a 
net  loss  before  exceptional 
charges  of  about  $  1 80  mil&on  for 
the  second  half  of  1990,  which 
follows  losses  of  S33 1  million  for 
the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Kidd  lists  the  impending  1 992 
European  econnnic  unification, 
the  current  oil  crisis  and  the 
overaO  computer  industry  iUs  as 
compounded  reasons  triggering 
Bull's  reaetkm. 

Playing  to  the  global  econo¬ 
my  arid  internal  needs,  Croupe 
BuD  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Francis  Lorenta  out¬ 
lined  the  firm's  transfonnation 
plan,  which  indudes  first-time 
restructuring  of  worldwide  re¬ 
search  and  development  with  a 
unified  budget  under  the  direc- 
tioo  of  Roland  l^mpel,  presideRt 
and  CEO  of  BuD  KN.  beadquar- 


subsidiary  and  its  would-be  part¬ 
ners  were  attempting  to  fraudu¬ 
lently  transfer  beyond  ICC's 
reach  some  $80  milbon  of  IBM 
hardware  that  was  serving  as 
coDaterai  for  financing  agree¬ 
ments  between  System  One, 
Continental’s  reservation  sys¬ 
tems  division,  and  ICC. 

"The  . . .  transfers,  if  made, 
will  constitutedefaults  under  the 
terms  of  the  [ICC)  agreements,” 
said  ICC  in  a  suit  filed  Oct.  30  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  that  sought 
to  enjoin  the  EDS/Continental 
deal  and  recover  monetary  dam¬ 
ages  as  well.  "The  defaults  wUl 
trigger  remedies.”  Such  reme¬ 
dies  would  include  immediate  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  $80  milbon  debt 
plus  repossession  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  ICC  said 

Lu^ol  shock 

The  eleventh-hour  legal  assault 
came  as  a  shock  to  System  One, 
said  a  spokeswmnan  for  the  air¬ 
line  reservation  organization. 
ICC,  she  said,  first  aired  its  ob¬ 
jections  in  September  before  the 
federal  bankruptcy  judge  sitting 
on  the  proceedings  involving 
original  System  One  owner  East¬ 
ern  Airlin^  Although  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  dismissed  ICC's 
comirfaint  as  irrelevant  to  the  is¬ 
sue  before  it,  she  said,  EDS  and 
System  One  took  the  IBM  sub¬ 
sidiary  senousty  indeed. 

“We  had  every  intent  to  go 
the  duration  with  IBM  Credit,” 
she  said.  "Their  interests  were 
not  being  undermined  or  aban¬ 
doned;  we  spent  untold  business 
hours  assuring  them  of  that.”  In 


tered  in  Billerica.  Mass. 

According  to  {^mpei,  this  is 
basicaDy  a  formalization  of  duties 
he  has  been  perfoirningfor  about 
two  months. 

Dan  Cavana^,  senior  vice 
presktent  at  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  New  York  and 
longtime  BuQ  customer,  ex- 
pres-sed  enthusiasm  at  Pampel's 
appointment,  adding  that  be  was 
encouraged  to  see  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  increasing  research 
and  development  spending  in  the 
wake  of  other  cost-cutting  pro¬ 
cedures. 

"I^pel  is  the  guy  oo  the  hot 
seat  now,"  said  George  Colony, 
(resident  of  Forrester  Re¬ 
search.  loc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  "He 
has  about  12  to  18  months  to 
make  a  go  of  it.” 

Other  elements  of  BuU's 
tiansformatioQ  plan  include  the 
foUowing: 

•  Manufacturing  operations  wiU 
be  consolidated  frem  ISplantsto 
six  plants  by  the  end  of  1992  and 
wdl  include  sites  in  France,  Italy 
andtheU.S. 

•  AcceleratioD  of  its  long-term 
R&D  program  to  tn^rfeoiest  a 
unified  architecture,  combining 


addition,  both  she  and  an  EOS 
spokesman  said,  a  bankruptcy 
court  stipulation  that  at  least 
$175  nuDton  worth  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  proposed  deal  — 
which  contemplated  EDS'  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  50%  stake  in  System 
One  for  $250  million  in  — 
be  held  in  escrow  pending  reso¬ 
lution  of  credHora’  claims  would 
have  protected  ICC. 

ICC.  which  fonnaDy  with¬ 
drew  the  suit  when  the  EDS/ 
Continental  deal  collapsed,  re¬ 
fused  to  comment.  “It's  histo¬ 
ry,”  an  ICC  spokeswoman  said. 

EDS  intends  to  ensure  that  it 
remains  so.  "We  still  want  to  get 
into  the  airline  reservation  area, 
and  we  stiU  view  Continental  as 
the  best  posabilrty  for  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  some  kind,”  said  the  EDS 
^kesman  last  week,  as  the 
firms  attempted  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  its  shattered  relkion- 
ship  and  assess  what  OMild  be  put 
back  together.  ”^’re  not  nifog 
out  anything.”  However,  in  light 
of  the  lawsuit,  when  the  new  deal 
emerges,  it  is  unlikely  to  cast 
EDS.as  a  Corttioental  stakehold¬ 
er. 

Even  as  it  continued  to  ex- 
pkne  the  remaining  options  for  a 
move  into  the  airways,  EDS  ad¬ 
vanced  its  spread  acroa  Europe 
with  an  approximately  $300  n^- 
1)00, 10-year  contract  to  manage 
IS  and  develop  applications  for 
Sweden's  Saab  Automobile  AB. 
The  contract,  which  sets  new 
outsourcing  frontiers  for  Svye- 
den.  wDl  bring  some  250  Sab 
employees  to  EDS  but  wfll  in¬ 
volve  no  equity  transfer. 


the  GCOS  and  Unix  operating 
systems.  The  $2  billion  project 
be  funded  through  a  mdti- 
year  contract  with  the  French 
gorvenunent. 

•  The-  R&O  budget  for  Zenith 
Data  Systems  wiD  be  increased 
25%  over  current  levels. 

•  A  new  Eurcqiean  management 
structure,  inciuding  Italian  and 
British  operations,  under  Che  di¬ 
rection  ^  IHdier  Rufiat,  presi- 
dent  and  CEO  of  BuO  SA.  French 
operations  wiO  remain  under  tbe 
direction  of  Jean  Claude  Al¬ 
brecht,  who  wiU  also  bead  world¬ 
wide  manufecturizig. 

Colony  applauded  BuU's  con- 
sobdatiooa  a^  cutbacks,  given 
that  the  company  "ha  been  too 
^iread  out  in  RAJ)  and  has  main¬ 
tained  too  many  manufecturing 
^es.  I  think  they  were  oversup- 
pbed,  and  this  strategy  wiD  give 
them  a  more  cohesive  product 
line.” 

According  to  Lindamood,  the 
big  questions  remain  a  to 
whether  Birfl  wiD  have  the  stay¬ 
ing  power  to  see  the  transforma¬ 
tion  aU  tbe  way  tbrou^.  and. 
given  that,  wfaetiier  they  actual¬ 
ly  have  the  expertise  to  bloaaom 
in  a  competitive  Unix  market 
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Hard  Data  vs 
Hardsell 


CAD  conferencer  debuts 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 

CV5TWF 


DETROIT  —  A  computer-aided  design 
(CAD)caaIeFencing  product,  which  Inter¬ 
graph  Co(^  and  Databeam  Corp.  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  jointiy  aimoiince  today,  report¬ 
edly  allows  as  many  as  ei^  Intergraph 
workstatioa  users  at  different  sites  to 
conanently  review,  mark  up,  annotate 
and  sign  off  oo  the  same  CAD  image,  just 
as  if  they  were  all  at  the  same  table. 

Databeam's  ComputerrAided  Destgn 
Coitfereocing  Modi^  for  Intergraph 
wocksutioos.  to  be  announced  at  the 


Auto^  '90  conference  here,  is  said  to 
distribute  the  same  hi^resohition  image 
to  88  many  as  eight  workstatkns  and  th»i 
syncfarooiie  the  screens.  Each  worksta- 
tioo  is  equipped  with  a  graphics  pad  and 
styhs,  win^  can  be  used  to  mark  up  or 
annotate  the  image  oo  a  screen  with 
changes  showing  up  immediately  oo  the 
other  remote  screens,  according  to  Data- 
beam  Vke  President  Ned  Starkey. 

Boeing  Defense  &  Space  Group  to 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  is  considering  Data¬ 
beam's  new  product.  "In  the  envinminent 
we  wDik  in.  the  designer  builds  the  draw¬ 
ing.  and  then  an  engineer  marks  it  up  with 


a  red  pencil,  pointing  out  errm,  making 
comments  ai^  corrections."  said  Louie 
Weed,  manager  of  infmmatioo  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  group.  "It  would  be  a  gain  in 
productivity  if  the  two  could  work  inter¬ 
actively  and  the  designer  could  reinovpo- 
rate  (the  engineer's  changes)  in  real  time, 
almo^  Idee  a  dynamic  update,"  Weed  add¬ 
ed. 

The  Intergraph  conferencing  module 
win  also  interface  with  Databeam's  exist¬ 
ing  conferencing  module  for  IBM  I^rson* 
al  Computers,  enabling  Intergraph  users 
to  interactively  work  on  documents  with 
PCs  running  graphics  software,  Starkey 
said. 

Databeam  plans  to  migrate  the  ronfer- 
endng  module  to  “all  major  (graphics  and 
engineering  workstation]  platforms," 


Starkey  said,  declining  to  name  tbe  ven- 
don  or  an  introduction  time  frame.  This 
would  provide  the  first  product  to  support 
both  CAD  conferencing  and  "lossl^" 
image  transfer  across  different  vendors' 
platforms,  he  added. 

Tbe  Databeam  conferencing  module 
for  Intergraph’s  Series  300,  3000  and 
6000  workstations  is  available  now  and  is 
priced  at  $10,995,  induding  graphics  pad. 
stylus.  S(tftware  and  a  communications 
board  that  sut^torts  transmissaon  rates  as 
high  as  2M  biVsec.  Tbe  communications 
board  can  interface  with  a  variety  of 
networking  devices,  including  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Distal  Network  port. 
Starkey  said.  A  separate  unit  for  synchro- 
nrnng  screen  images  as  many  as  ei^t 
systems  is  priced  at  $25,000. 


As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  off-taigeL 


TV  aim  of  CASE  should  be 
better  busness. 

-SelkvidenL'yoDsay?  WeO. 
not  from  what  you  see  and  hear  n  the 
CASE  marketplace 

At  BACHMAN,  we  haw  some 
uniciue  ideas  abofa  lidiat  CASE  should  do 
fartfacemerpnae.  And  unique  ways  of 
helping  you  hk  what  you'w  ainimg  for. 

Hdp  business  people  undeisand  lech^ 

Help  teebneians  iffideiaand  busi^ 

Caapniei  leafae  their  faO  stna^  potentiai  when 
busmen  can  talt  to  MIS  and  vice  versa.  For  die  first  tone,  mth 
tbe  new  BACHMAN/Aodyst'  an  entire  enterprise  can  speak  a 
common  hnguage-rich  enough  for  ootHeefafikaans  to  under- 
staid,  predae  enough  m  create  software  that  works  wen 
Compames  can  bidd  refiable  systems  quckly.  and  go 
about  the  busmess  of  doing  buaness  oompedthely. 

QeMe  a  conipte  business  model— 

Always  responsive  10  change 


technkal  details  of  implernentabon 
when  spedfyxng  and  designing  sys¬ 
tems.  Companies  can  respond  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con- 
str^nts  presented  the  technok^.  They 
can  exploit  tedinical  ionovabons  wkhout  alter¬ 
ing  tbe  rules  that  d^ne  tbe  business.  The  result^ 
%Dergy,  not  coofficL 

Genenie  ptt)ducticn<]uaJily  sysienis— 

Systons  dial  lemain  cunot 

A  BACHMAN  busmess  model  is  readi^  traoslalable  to 
high  performaDce  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
devdopment  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  devriopment 

TV  recognised  capebffities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engmeering  lYoduct  Set*  mean  that  buaness  modds  are  kept 
currenL  technology  designs  are  easily  optimised,  and  applicarion 
systems  are  reaifily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

TVie’s  a  great  deal  more 


Stayiig  competitive  means  first,  staying  ahead  of  the 
changes  ing)osed  by  dte  real  work!  of  busmess.  and  secofid, 
having  die  means  to  aqilok  advances  in  information  technology. 
In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decoiqile  business  needs  from  the 


We've  only  begun  (o  zero  in  here  on  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  your  organizatioa  Information 
about  seminars,  and  substantial  «  orin  n  Ar<f  rar  a  xt 

p™>«of»to.«ay.fea«iiabie.  1-800-BACHMAN 

(lease  caD  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  aim  is  true. 


BACHMAN 

For  more  Uutn  software.  For  business. 
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Siemens  II.S. 
unitmerg^ 

BY  ELISABETH  HORWnr 

eWSTAW 


I  BOCA  RATON.  Fla.  —  In  an  attempt  to 
I  take  undi^ted  third  place  in  tbe  U.S. 
certtral  office  switch  market,  Siemens  AG 
and  GEC  Plessey  Telecommunicatioos 
announced  last  week  that  they  would  be 
merging  their  respective  U.S.  certtral  of¬ 
fice  switch  operatiODsinlo  a  single,  jointly 
held  company. 

TV  iof^  jointly  owned  venture,  to 
be  named  Siemena-Stromberg-Carl^, 
will  merge  Semens  Comrounicatioa  ^rs- 
tems,  Inc.  with  Stramberg-Carlson,  a 
GEC  Plessey  subsidiary  whose  stock  is 
40%  owned  by  Siemens.  Although  final 
detaib  have  yet  to  be  worked  out.  tbe  two 
subsidiaries  began  operating  as  a  sin^ 
unit  last  week,  acrording  to  E.  Van  Cul¬ 
lens,  vice  jaesideot  of  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  the  new  venture. 

"We  acc^  that  AT&T  and  Northern 
(Tetecom,  Inc.)  are  dominant  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  this  market  and  won’t  be  dispfaced 
easily."  Cullens  said.  ‘'Vk  want  to  be  un- 
disputable  No.  3."  While  Stromberg 
ranks  third  and  Siemens  fourth  in  the  U.S. 
market,  "no  one  has  been  able  to  break 
out  of  tV  pack."  be  added. 

"Let’s  put  ft  this  way:  If  they  didn’t  do 
what  they  did.  I  wouldn't  like  tb^ 
chances,"  said  I^ter  Bernstein,  a  senkx 
analyst  at  Probe  Research,  Inc  in  Morris¬ 
town.  NJ.  'Tt  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  sus¬ 
tain  centra]  office  switch  development, 
and  this  gives  them  economies  of  scale  for 
both  their  lines." 

Tbe  merger  should  also  enhance  the 
companies'  appeal  to  regional  operating 
companies,  "who  like  doing  busing  with 
pe<^  who’ll  be  around,"  Bernstein  said. 

Semens’  two  major  customers  are  re- 
90ttal  holding  companies  Bell  Atiantic 
Corp.  and  Ameritecb.  with  "some  tnitial 
penetration'’  into  Bdbouth  Corp.  compa¬ 
ny  Southern  Bell,  while  Stromberg-C^- 
900  sells  to  South  Central  Bdl.  Bell 

and  some  independent  telephone  compa¬ 
nies.  Siemens’  EWSD  central  office 
switch  is  "optimized  for  tbe  hi^  end," 
and  Strofflberg-Caiison's  switch  targets 
low- to  midrange  systens,  Cullens  added. 

While  tbe  companies  have  oo  plans  to 
merge  their  two  product  lines  entirely, 
they  {toi  to  "work  toward  comraonality” 
of  their  reflective  switching  products 
"iiVrever  it  makes  sense,"  CuU^sakl. 
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GiveThem 
The  l^cefli^ 
Know  And  Loi«« 

Applications  built  using  Oracle  Tools  automatically  adapt  to  nudtiple  user  inthfaces. 


These  days,  it  seems  almost  every 
user,  department  and  workgroup  has  a 
favorite  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI). 
Which  means  developers  building 
applications  for  entire  organizations  must 
spend  months  rewriting  each  application 
for  each  incompatible  GUI. 

Unless  the  applications  are  built  with 
Oracle  Tools. 

An  appUcation  developed  with  Oracle 
Tools  automatically  adapts  to  the  native 
look  and  feel  of  the  computer  on  which  it 
runs.  DECstations,  Macs,  PCs,  Suns  or 


any  other  workstation.  Even  character 
and  block  mode  terminals.  All  without 
changing  a  single  line  of  code. 

So  applications  can  be  deployed  across 
an  entire  organization’s  different 
computers.  Without  users  having  to  be 
re-trained  in  an  unfamiliar  GUI. 

Oracle  Tools  will  support  both  current 

ORACLE' 

Compatibility  Ponabflily  •  Coimectability 


and  emerging  graphical  user  interface 
standards.  DECwindows,  Macintosh, 
Microsoft  Windows,  NeXT  Step, 
Presentation  Manager,  X/Motif,  as 
well  as  character  and  block  mode 
terminals.  So  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
wins  the  GUI  wars. 

Call  1-800-633-1073,  Ext.  8114  and 
receive  the  free  Oracle  Tools  Information 
Kit,  illustrating  the  full  capabilities  of 
Oracle  Tools. 

Because  everybody  likes  to  see  a 
familiar  face. 


Many  technology  industry  friends  win  election 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CVSTitf? 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  ~  Most  of  the 
coaqxiter  industfy’s  friends  in  the  y.S. 
Coogras  won  re-election  bf  land«liA» 
margins  last  week,  but  two  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairmen  were  victiins  cf  voters' 
aitti-iDcuinbent  mood. 

Reps.  Robert  W.-  Kastenmeier  (D- 
Ws.)  and  Doug  ^^dgren  (D-9D,  who  1^ 
been  involved  in  computer-related  legis- 
faitioo  during  the  last  decade,  lost  to  Re- 
pubbcan  challengers  in  Tuesday’s  elec¬ 
tions. 

Kastenmeier.  wbo  had  served  32  years 


in  the  House,  was  the  House  copyri^t  ex¬ 
pert  as  chairman  of  the  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  intellectual  property 
issues.  He  played  a  major  role 
in  the  passage  of  sev^  in- 
dustry-suf^nrted  biUs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  flection  Act  of  1984 
andtheElectroaicCmununi- 
catioQS  Privacy  Act  of  1986. 

‘'We  hope  the  next  chair¬ 
man  is  as  strong  a  supporter 
of  copyri^t  protection  for 
softw^"  as  Kastenmeier  was,  said  Ted 
Heydinger.  vice  president  of  government 
relations  at  the  Computer  and  Business 


Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 
(CBEMA). 

It  is  not  yet  dear  who  will  replace  Kas¬ 
tenmeier  as  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  chairman,  although  Rep. 
Mike  Synar  (DOkla.)  is  next 
in  seniority. 

Walgren,  a  seven-term  in¬ 
cumbent.  was  edged  by  Re¬ 
publican  Pittsburgh  lawyer 
Rick  Santorum  51%  to  49%, 
because  of  the  anti-incum¬ 
bent  mood  in  a  traditiortally 
Republican  district.  He  was  chairman  d 
the  House  subcommittee  on  commerce 
and  competitiveness  and  an  advocate  of 


At  Data  Preference,  you’re  assured  of 
filling  all  your  computer  needs— from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source.  Because,  whatever  your  Apple* 
preference,  we  have  more  of  it  in  stock. 

Blue-chip  stock— like  the  new  Macintosh’ 
FIfx — Apple  Computers  fastest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  Mac’ ever.  Plus,  more  of  the  high- 
performance  Macintosh  Ilci.  Offering 
built-in  video  support,  it  runs  most  applica¬ 
tions  up  to  45%  faster  than  the  Macintosh 
Ilex.  And  weVe  also  well-stocked  with  the 
fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter*  II. 


Having  the  rental  industry’s  largest,  most 
comprehensive  stock  of  Apple  products, 
however,  isn't  the  only  reason  so  many  com¬ 
panies  are  bullish  on  Data  Preference.  We 
also  oflfer  more  preferred  services  and  options. 
Like  installation,  on-site  maintenance  and 
return-to-depot  programs.  Plus  a  toll-free 
number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  As  well  as 
financial  plans  that  fit  your  individual  needs 
and  personal  preference.  Perfectly. 

So  call  Data  Preference  now— and  get  more 
dividends  on  the  stock 
more  people  prefer. 


Fonwrly  UMmtnc  Dm  Comnanodoni.  Inc. 


r^lfd  ini.:t23.  «ei  rwi  aJlVl  •  VrllmaM  wai.24l.:>a4l  •  SuuitirM  910.241.3841.  HM.VaS.T'WII 
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^utufunilMn 


bigger  budgets  at  the  Natknal  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Tedmology. 

Other  meumbeflts  considered  friends 
oftbeoxnputerindustiy  —  as  winners  of 
CBEMA's  Public  Micy  Award  —  won  re- 
election  last  week  by  big  margins.  These 
winners  included  Max  Baucus  <D- 
MooL)  and  Reps.  Robert  T.  Matsui  (D- 
Cahf.),  Hamthon  Fish  Jr.  (R-N.Y.),  Don 
Edwards  (D4Ialif.).  Prank  Horton  (R- 
N.Y.)andJJ.  PiddeCD-Texas). 

However,  industry  lobbyists  hoping  to 
boost  the  number  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  were  disappoiitted  by  the  defeats 
of  Sol  Rudy  Bosdiwitz  (R-Minn.)  and 
GOP  challengers  Lynn  Martin  in  Olmocs 
and  Qaudine  Sefandder  in  Rhode  Island 
(CW,  Oct  291. 

The  regional  BeQ  bolding  companies 
lost  one  of  their  most  ardent  supporters 
when  Rep.  Thomas J.  Tad(e(R-Iowa)  lost 
his  hard-fou^  canqnign  to  win  the  Sen¬ 
ate  seat  held  by  Tom  Harldn  (D- 
lowa).  Tauke  win  not  be  retunsog  to  the 
House,  where  he  was  a  sponsor  of  legisla¬ 
tion  freeing  the  BeO  companies  from 
court-ordered  busiDess  restrictions. 


Vote  IS 


Whie  their  final  vote 
tally  registered  a 
merebfipaatbedec- 
tonl  rate  aaeen,  a 
pair  of  computer  coot- 
pany  eaecutivea  vdio  waged  laog^ 
shot  independent  caagaigBs  for  the 
governors'  seats  m  Maasadnoetts 
and  Caltfoniia  said  they  soared  an 
ideologic^  victary  becaose  they  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  that  w3  swvive  wdl 
oast  ElectjanDav. 

"I  thiak  we  (fid  ve^  weB  for  noD- 
pofitkiaa  getting  nto  politics.'* 
said  Len  Iten.  a  Digitai  Eqiap- 
ment  Carp,  tedanologjst  m  hfa^ 
naid,  Unasa's  Independent 
HiTech  hrty  candfabey  bashed 
thard  in  a  three-peiaoo  race  behind 
Rqnfafican  victor  VfiKaos  WeU  and 
Democratic  namer-igi  John  Sflber 
and  dainied  to  have  aecued  about 
3%  of  the  vote.  Ifis  campai^  caHed 
for  a  ceMnl  governmemal  Wdnna- 
tion  fqwsitory  dot  couM  be  ac¬ 
cessed  by  a  home  computer. 

In  Cafifdraia,  Ubertarian  I^rty 
canrtidste  TVimii  Thompson  gar¬ 
nered  1^.101.  or  appronmately 
2%,  of  the  votes  cast,  baabing  Uurd 
n  a  five-way  race  behind  Repofab- 
c»  winner  I%te  Vfifaon  and  Demo- 
oratk  camiilste  Dianne  Feinstein. 
ThwapBOB,  who  bends  the  Epiconi, 
inc.  software  house  in  Sas  Oi^o. 
said  be  wanted  to  ebninate  d  buii- 
oeastaaesasawiytofoatermDova- 
tioo  ad  US.' 

.  - ,  ,  *  - 
wfcnnoioyciiieaoeraB^). 

Despite  the  seCfanck,  Unana  wad 
IhompMO  have  vowed  to  oontiaue 
their  fi^tt.  Thompaon  had  previ- 
oustyenteredaev^pofilicaloan- 
tesCs.wlBfeUmBinpraiiaMdtoooo- 
tinne  his  push  for  Ms  Mific  Afioeas 
Computeriotiao  CRAG)  ilstahasr 
oetirotk.  *Td  Bte  Co  one  day  be 
known  aa  the  bber  of  PAC,’* 
Umina  8^ 'That  wodd  bea  much 
more  contrimtian  ttami 

hoMaganypoBticaldBoe.*' 

JAMES  QAUr 
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Why  Sybase  Is 
The  Standard 
On  The  Street 


Today,  there’s  a  powerful  on-line 
RDBMS  that’s  handling VChll  Street’s 
mind-boggling  demand  for  real¬ 
time  data  and  historical  trading 
information. 

An  opten  RDBMS  that  inte¬ 
grates  both  transaction  processing 
and  decision  supfxtrt  across  multi- 
vendor  networked  environments, 
from  micros  to  mainframes. 

That  RDBMS  is  SYBASE.  And 
it’s  the  choice  of  18  out  of  the  top 
22  brokerage  houses  on  the  Street. 

Our  open  Client/Server 
Architeauie  is  the  key. 

With  Sybase’s  Op)en  Client  . 
interface,  firms  use  a  variety  of 
familiar  front  end  tools  and  appli¬ 
cations  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and 
Microsoft  Excel,  plus  SYBASE 
applications,  independent  software 
vendors’  tools,  and  user-written 
applications. 

At  the  same  time,  Sybase’s 
Open  Server  seamlessly  integrates 
hierarchical,  network  and  relational 
DBMSs,  third-party  and  legacy 
applications,  and  real-time  data 
feeds  like  stcx:k  price  quotations, 
into  SYBASE  applications. 

In  the  real,  multi-vendor 
world,  SYBASE  offers  a  unique 
return  on  your  investment:  an  on¬ 
line  RDBMS  that  preserves  prior 
investments  in  both  hardware  and 
software. 

Savvy  firms  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  and 
Fidelity  Investments  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

And  so  can  you. 


lor  seminar  reservations  or  infonmitfon  on  the  Sybdse  Users  Confarance 
(January  6-10, 1991  at  the  ten  Francisco  Hilton),call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


NEWS 


Database  to  aid  East  Bloc  managers 


NEW  YORK  —  The  Berlin  may  have 

come  tumbling  down,  but  Eastern  Enro- 
pem  nations  sdB  need  an  informatiqo 
bridge  to  match  tbeir  management  needs 
wHb  Western  services  that  meet  them. 

That  is  the  idea  bdund  the  World  Man¬ 
agement  Councd’s  plan  to  develop  and 
run  a  database  to  b^  Eastern  BIk  na¬ 
tions  educate  and  train  managers  for  pri¬ 
vate  and  pubbc  sector  organizations.  The 
pbn.  unveiled  last  month,  caOs  for  the  es- 
tablshment  of  a  “coatputerized  clearing¬ 
house*'  to  match  and  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  management  training  provider  with 
Eastern  Europen  organizations.  ‘ 

The  developing  economies  of  Eastern 


Europe  "have  identified  the  critical  need 
for  such  a  database."  said  George  Chall, 
executive  secretary  of  tbe  World  Man¬ 
agement  CouodL  Tbe  council,  currently 
headed  by  Diebold  Group.  Inc.  founder 
John  Diebold.  is  a  federatkm  of  manage¬ 
ment  institutes  in  44  awntries. 

Issues  such  as  what  type  of  host  com¬ 
puter  wiD  be  used  and  where  it  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  wtD  be  decided  by  a  task  force  being 
set  up  DOW.  Chan  said.  The  projected  two- 
year  cost  to  implement  the  ^tabase  is 
about  $700,000.  to  be  provided  by  U.S. 
government  funds  earm^ed  for  E^em 
Bloc  devdopment  and  private  sources. 

CLINTON  WILDER 


Downsizing 

CfMTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

its  overall  work  force  by  1 ,400  people,  or 
approximately  7%.  with  some  of  tb^  re- 
ductkms  faUing  on  IS,  Nyce  said.  The  ac¬ 
tual  IS  numbers  and  time  frame  have  not 
been  made  public. 

Users  have  experienced  little  or  no  im¬ 
pact,  either  from  tbe  present  consolida¬ 
tion  effort  or  from  an  eaiiier.  much  small¬ 
er  scale  consolidation  of  the  wholesale 
banking  data  center,  according  to  Jack 
Egan,  a  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of 
global  custody  who  experienced  both  re- 
OTganizations. 

"I  think  they’ve  done  a  real  good  job," 
Egan  said.  "Support  is  essentially  from 


Floppy  disks  ^  not  all  alike.  For  vital  data,  some 
brands  are  simply  out  of  their  d^th. 

But  you  can  breathe  easy  with  Dysan  100.  We  test 
100%  of  our  disks  and  certify  100%  to  be  100%  error 
free  over  100%  of  the  disk  surface. 

The  Dysan  100.  It’s  not  just  a  name.  It’s  a  measure  of  superiority. 


DysanlOO 

100%  Better 


the  same  pe(^,  and  if  my  costs  go  down. 
I’m  all  for  it." 

Initiated  in  the  1986-87  time  frame, 
the  first  coasdidatkxi  "netted  us  annual 
savings  of  $15  [milboa]  ta  $16  millim  a 
year,"  Nyce  sakL 

'Htat  experience  has  "^xirred  on"  the 
current  effort,  which  ^ans  tbe  entire  eor- 
pcuste  data  center  operation  and  is  "an 
order  (rf  nugnitude  or  two  greater"  in 
complexity,  Nyce  added.  It  also  aims  at 
much  hi^er  paybacks. 

While  data  center  operatkms  costs 
should  be  flat  or  ^ghtly  lowm*  next  year. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  mqacts  tbe  con- 
soUdatum  to  realize  savings  of  $10  million 
to  $11  miOion  in  1992  and  $20  million  to 
$30  miliim)  per  year  by  1993,  Nyce  said. 

Minimixwd  wffwcts 

Nyce  and  his  people  have  employed  sev- 
ei^  strategies  to  mimmize  the  consolida¬ 
tion’s  fll  ^ects  on  users  and  data  center 
employees,  be  said,  including  "a  tremen- 
dcKtt  amount  d  planning,"  involving  man¬ 
agement  early  on  and  ke^xng  employees 
informed. 

In  addition,  the  "O-word"  —  out¬ 
sourcing  —  wasnever  a  serimis  threat  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  so  the  firm  nev¬ 
er  had  to  face  the  kind  of  employee  panic 
that  cost  MerriD  Lynch  &  Co.  a  numter  of 
valuable  people  during  tbe  past  year, 
Nyce  said.  "1^  may  consider  it  again  in  a 
few  years,  however. " 


The  “o-word”  was 

never  a  serious  threat 
at  Manufacturers 
Hanover. 


"We  discussed  outsourcing  with  IBM, 
ElectrcHiic  Data  Systems  and  Bsrot  Sys¬ 
tems,  but  I  think  management  felt  we 
could  achieve  tbe  same  or  better  results 
ourselves,  and  we  worked  too  many  years 
on  building  skills  to  hand  it  all  over  to  a 
vendor,"  said  Steven  L.  Sheinbeit,  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  who  heads  the  new 
structure  under  Nyce. 

In  April,  two  months  after  top  manage¬ 
ment  approved  the  plan,  Nyce  set  up  a 
project  (rffice  and  brought  in  various  top 
Mamifocturers  Hanover  managers  to 
take  re^MnsibSity  fOT  studying  the  pre^ 
ect’s  feasibility  and  designing  the  Wil¬ 
mington  data  center. 

The  reorganizatkm  will  result  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  data  center  management  structure 
across  Manufacturers  Hanover.  Histori¬ 
cally,  each  business  group  has  had  its  own 
data  cento’ operations  st^. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  actually  be¬ 
gan  a  gradual  consolidation  of  its  overall 
operations  rix  years  ago,  according  to 
Mark  Lynch,  an  analyst  at  Bear  Steams  & 
Co.  From  1984  to  1989,  bad  debts  and 
other  financial  trouUes  caused  the  firm  to 
shrink  its  organization  by  about  one  third 
and  its  assets  from  $76  billion  to  $60  bil¬ 
lion,  he  added. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  data  center 
moves.  Manufacturers  Hanover  plans  to 
get  its  somewhat  chaotic  networking 
house  in  order  by  consolidating  what  is 
now  a  hodgepodge  of  Tl,  packet- 
switched,  microwave  and  other  types  of 
links  into  a  single  network  architecture. 
This  network  will  be  managed  by  a  cimsis- 
teitt,  centralized  network  management 
system,  database  and  aoxwnting  struc¬ 
ture. 
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FCDCUS  for  DOS  •  OS/S  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  nS/BOOQ  •  ATST  •  iBr 


INTRODUCING  FOCUS  FOR  AS/400 


'■'oietC'  RFO' 


MOPncation  D‘7y-ioni'»V’'^ 

At:[2(ication  por.ii-'ii  r, 

Access  to  0$  iCC.inri 
System  3X  Files 


IBM's  most  successful  midrange  system  launch  ever  applications  and  cooperative  processing, 
has  just  reached  a  new  milestone.  Introducing  FOCUS  And  FOCUS  is  the  only  4GL  that  runs  on  all  IBM 

for  AS/400.  platforms.  In  fact,  Information  Builders  is  an  IBM  selected 

Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  number  one  4GL  SAA  development  partner,  as  well  as  an  authorized  Applica- 
to  write  reports  and  develop  applications.  In  a  tenth  of  the  tion  Specialist  for  the  AS/400.  So  you  can  always  count  on 

time  it  takes  with  RPG  and  COBOL.  FOCUS  not  only  reduces  Information  Builders  for  advanced  SAA<onforming  product 

your  backlog,  it  greatly  expands  the  range  of  applications  development. 

you  can  write.  For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-969-INFO.  Out- 

And  your  investment  in  existing  data  and  applications.  side  the  U.S.,  call  212-736-4433,  ext.  3700.  Or  write  to 
is  protected,  because  FOCUS  can  automatically  access  the  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  Mxk,  NY 
OS/400  databases  and  any  System/3X  files.  10001.  With  FOCUS  for  AS/400,  the  system  that  rewrote 

What’s  more,  any  FOCUS  application  can  be  ported  history  now  holds  even  I^S 

between  PCs,  the  AS/400  and  mainframes.  This  makes  greater  promise  for  llQjl 

FOCUS  the  ideal  development  tool  for  both  distributing  the  future.  \  Information  Builders,  Inc. 

Tn»«MMiseT™t«e™io~K™.ousK<*mp»xlucl5WI»e.irad«™,™s  »  mosi,  <  cases, »  WOmO 


DOS  ■  OS/S  ■  LAN  .  SUN  •  RS/BOOO  •  ATST  :  ISM  Mainframe  ■  DEC/VAX  •  AS/4CXD  •  HP  •  WANG  ■  BULL  ■  BM  Mapframe  •  DOS  •  ASASCO-  LAN 


•  ATST  •  eM  Mwnfrome  •  DEC/VAX  •  AS/400  •  HP  •  WANG  ■  BULL  •  DOS  •  OS/S  •  LAN  •  SUN  •  RS/SOOO  •  ATST  •  HP  •  WANG  • 


Howto  tell  a  great  idea  from 


Fir^  get  your  rough  wireframe  model  done  Now  create  a  solid-shaded  image  fast,  using  up  to 

faster,  with  the  in^ntaneous  response  of  over  300,000 polygons  per  secondlhe  high  quality 

one  miUian  3D  vectors  per  second,  of  tlw  image  rnakes  it  easy  to  comprehend. 


Fast  response  gets  you  through  the  tediousphase  of 
finite  element  mesh  generation  more  quickly. 
Superior  image  richness  improves  comprehension. 


Contour  mapping  helps  you.  spot  design  flaws 
in  60  seconds  or  less,  instead  ofthe  hours  you 
might  spend  searching  through  numerical  data. 


ModH  J  and  analyiH  mnc  PIM  Ena.wtnngX  MTHAN*  MCAE  syMn.  < 
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a  flop  in  60  seconds  or  less. 


The  new  HP  ApoUo  grq>hics 
workstations  make  it  quick 
and  easy. 

Since  they’re  fester  than  other 
workstations,  ideas  develop 
fester.  So  your  engineers  have 
the  time  to  explore  more  inno¬ 
vative  designs.  They  also  have 
more  time  to  correct  those 
unexpected,  but  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  design  flaws. 

If  a  flaw  does  appear,  they’ll 
see  it  more  clearly.  Because 
our  unique  features,  such  as 
sectioning  and  capping,  inter¬ 
ference  checking  and  contour 
mapping,  make  even  the  most 
complex  designs  easier  to 
understand.  And  combining 
features  like  texture  mapping 
and  radiosity  adds  levels  of 
realism  you  won’t  see  in  other 
workstations. 

All  this  means  your  engineers 
can  make  critical  design  deci¬ 
sions  more  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  And  bypass  costly, 
time-consuming  early  proto¬ 
types.  They’ll  al^  find  it  much 
easier  to  explain  their  designs 
to  everyone  else,  because  HP 
Apollo  graphics  workstations 
can  render  them  with  stun¬ 
ning  clarity. 

Call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext  1663 
today  for  more  information 
about  the  fast  new  HP  Apollo 
Personal  or  'flirboVEX  graphics 
workstations.  You’ll  be  seeing 
a  lot  more  great  ideas— without 
a  flop  among  them. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 
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'Finger  hackers’  charged  with  voice-mail  crime 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
cwsTArr 


NEW  Y(MU(  —  State  police  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  arrest^  a  pair  cd  aO^ed 
“finger  hackers"  last  week  oo  charges  of 
iDegaily  tampering  with  a  voice-mail 
tem  beloo^ng  to  International  Data 
Group/IHert)oro.  a  sister  company  of 
Computermofid. 

The  pair  used  a  programmable  memb- 
ry  telephooe  to  repeatedly  enter  the 
voke-fliail  system,  change  passwords,  de¬ 
lete  messages  as  weD  as  leave  bomb 
threatsand  other  harassing  messages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Keary,  New  York  state 


police  investigator. 

Keaiy  said  a  two-month  investigatioo 
led  poto  and  Secret  Service  agents  to 
Dai^  Rosenbaum.  17,  and  a  14-year-old 
arfKXt.  whose  identity  was  withheld  be¬ 
cause  of  his  age. 

The  teenagers,  who  reside  on  Staten 
Island,  were  charged  with  ccmiputer  tam¬ 
pering,  unauthorized  use  (rf  a  computer 
and  aggravated  harassment. 

"Evidently,  the  17-year-old  initiated 
the  attacks.”  Keary  said.  "He  apparently 
subscribed  to  Gamepro  [an  IDG/P  publi¬ 
cation  for  video  game  iitoyers]  and  was 
supposed  to  get  a  free  p^er.  He  became 
angry  wbcn  be  did  not  get  the  poster  and 


felt  that  he  was  getting  the  ^laft. ' ' 

The  illegal  tampering  caused  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  messages,  including  in¬ 
structions  by  clients  to  place  advertise¬ 
ments  in  IDG/P  publications,  according  to 
Olga  Greenwood,  a  telecommunicatkms 
systems  analyst  and  administrator  at 
IDG. 

Greenwood  calculated  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  lost  $2.4  million  in  revenue  as  a  result 
of  the  attacks.  She  added  that  the  voice- 
mail  system  was  taken  out  of  commission 
for  18  days  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  the  hackers. 

The  two  teenagers  were  released  to 
the  custody  of  their  parents.  Rosenbaum 


is  eiqpected  to  appear  in  Staten  Island 
Criminal  Court  on  Dec.  17  to  respond  to 
the  charges.  The  14-year-<M  was 
charged  as  a  juvenile  and  is  expected  to 
appear  in  family  oHtrt  next  week.  If  Ro¬ 
senbaum  is  convicted  of  the  charges,  be 
could  be  sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison, 
Keary  said. 

1I>G/P  publishes  SutUeeh  Journal, 
Portal^  Computing,  Run,  Amiga 
World,  PC  Games,  A+ /Incider  and 
Onl  in  addition  to  Gamepro. 

Extended  DOS 
programs  due 
at  Comdex 

BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA.  Calif.  —  Comdex/Fall 
*90  attendees  tliis  week  will  get  first 
crack  at  viewing  the  initial  batch  (tf  apfdi- 
cations  said  to  comjriy  with  the  DOS 
tected  Mode  Interfax  (DFMD  spedfica- 
tkXL 

The  demonstrations  wiQ  include  three 
DPMI  servers  and  five  applications.  Re¬ 
leased  in  May  as  Version  0.9.  nearly 
2,000  copies  of  the  specification  have 
been  shipped. 

Based  primarily  cm  a  Microsoft  Corp. 
specification,  DFM  defines  a  standard 
way  for  extended  DOS  applications  to  co¬ 
operate  in  multitasking-mode  DOS  oper¬ 
ating  environments  by  using  the  protect- 
ed-roode  features  of  Intel  Corp.  80286, 
80386  and  I486  chips.  It  rei^aces  another 
extended  DOS  qiedficatkm  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  use. 

This  means  developers  can  sell  a  single 
shrink-wrapped  package  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  on  multiple  extended  CKJS  environ¬ 
ments.  In  turn,  users  will  no  longer  have 
to  upgrade  their  extended  DOS  applica¬ 
tions  as  they  change  tolerating  envtnm- 
ments,  thereby  cutting  costs. 

According  to  Simon  Wieczner,  soft¬ 
ware  business  manager  at  Ergo  Comput¬ 
ing.  DPMI  vnD  even  allow  "Unix,  [IXgital 
Equipment  Co^.’s]  VAX/VMS  and  main¬ 
frame  applications  to  be  migrated  down  to 
[DPMI]  platforms  without  undue  fuss  or 
bother.” 

Among  the  envir«iments  supporting 
DMPI  are  Microsoft's  Windr^  3.0, 
Quarterdeck  Office  Systems'  Desqview, 
Unisys  Corp.'s  CTOS  and  VP/IX  on  Unix 
386aodVM/386. 

IBMonbocvd 

The  DPMI  Committee,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  12  apidicatioos  and  systems  soft¬ 
ware  developers,  also  announced  last 
week  that  IBM  has  finally  jumped  oo  the 
bandwagon. 

Other  members  inchide  Microsoft,  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.,  Intd,  Borland  In¬ 
ternational.  Quarterdeck.  Rational  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  Phar  Lap  Software.  Inc., 
Phooiix  Technologies,  Inc.,  Ergo  and 
IGC  Techncdogy  C<M:p. 

The  DPMI-conqdtam  products  to  be 
demonstrated  include  VYrndows  3.0.  Lo¬ 
tus'  1-2-3  Release  3.1, InstantCfrom  Ra¬ 
tional,  Pboerux  I^ge  for  Wndows  from 
Phoenix,  a  DPMI  test  suite  from  Intel,  a 
IX)S  server  frtxn  Ergo  and  two  as-yet-un- 
announced  tool  kits  from  Phar  Lap. 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


Now  there’s  an  alternative  to  long-  term  service 
contracts. which  your  cu-siotners  may  not  want,  and 
support  service,  whichyou  cannot  afford  to  give 
away.  The  solution  is  ATiT .Wuft^Juesr*  900 Service 
and  it's  an  innovative  stqtport  option  that  allows 
your  customers  to  pay  dn  ly  for  service  as  they 
need  it. 

ATSr  StultiQuea  900  Service  is  a  completely 
interaaive  900  service  designed  to  serve  you  on  a 
national  or  regional  basis  By  using  KtiS  MultiQuest 
900  Service,  you  can  offer  customers  24  hour  a  day- 
access  to  your  technical  suppon  via  a  designated 
900  number.  \bur  customers  simply  call  the  number 
whenever  they  need  technical  assistance  from  your 
suppon  staff  or  access  to  interactive  databases. 

With  ATST  MulliQuest  900  Service.you  can 
offer  more  comprehensive  suppon  than  ever  to  your 
customers  And  because  you  d«ermine  the  charge 


for  the  information  in  advance,  it's  also  an  excellent 
method  to  generate  new  revenue. 

AlitT  makes  it  easy  by  handling  all  of  the  bill¬ 
ing  and  colleaions  and  forwarding  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  you.  And  by  using  KUcT MultiQtiea  900 
Service. you're  maximizing  revenue  opponunities 
because  the  AUtT  Network  can  deliver  the  highest 
percentage  of  potential  callers  to  your  900  number 
of  any  long  distance  network. 

So  think  about  ATST MulliQuesI  900 Service 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  get  caught  between  the  rock 
of  service  contracts  and  the  hard  place  of  giving 
aisiomer  support  away. 

Innovation. 

Another  ABST  advantage. 

Fur  more  mformatiim.callmurAVsTAccomu 
Execmiiv  or 1 800  24.S-0900. 
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The  right  choice. 
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Now  they’re  calling  it  a  rum-jirogramnuible  terminal.  Which 
might  make  you  th^  technology  has  simply  passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently.  Altier 
all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of  terminals 
attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your  business.  Not  to 
mention  your  largest  sittgle  investment  in  oomputmg.  And 
we  just  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  replace  that  invest¬ 
ment  to  enjoy  the  interactivity  of  a  PC  environment. 

Just  get  the  SAS"  System  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individnal  Productivity 
a  PC  to  Your  Mainflrame. 

Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could  bring  the 
look  and  feel  <rf  SAA/CXIA  to  your  mainframe...aiul  breathe 
new  life  uito  your  3270  terminals.  Just  point  and  shoot  to 
gain  total  control  over  your  strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it  more 
intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAS  System’s 
wide  range  of  applications — from  report  writing  and 
graphics  to  decision  support  and  applications  develtgiment 


Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  yorur  mainframe.. .on  your  minioomputers  and 
UNIX"-based  workstations...and  on  your  PCs  ruiming  OS/T 
and  MS-DOST  Wherever  you  choose  to  tun  the  SAS  System, 
you’ll  get  fest-and-friendly  strftware  backed  by  expert 
technical  support,  consulting  services,  documentation, 
and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  strftware.  Fbr  a  SAS  System  executive 
summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive  the 
SAS  Syst™  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27613 

PhMte  919677-8200  □  Fax  919677-8123 

SAS  a  A  registered  tredeinerk  of  SAS  Institute  inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

ATAT  SAA  and  OS/2  are  regiateredtrademarka  of  IBIiCorp.  MS-DOS  ia  a  registered 

trademarlc  MkroMft  Corp- 
*Computer  Intelligenoe,  La  Jerila,  CA. 

Copyright  6-1900  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  ftinted  in  the  USA. 


It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was 
your  only  choice  for  running  the 
computing  applications  vital  to  your 
company’s  day-to-day  business. 

Those  times  are  gone  Thanks  to 
Digital’s  VAX”  production  systems. 

Production  Systems  that  give  you 
options:  Mainframes  and  mote. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital 
gives  you  a  whole  range  of  100%- 
compatible  production  systems:  from 
the  low-cost  VAX” 4000,  to  the 
fault-tolerant  VAXft”  3000,  to  our 
workhorse  VAX”  6000,  all  the  way 
up  to  our  VAX”  9000  mainframe 
and  multi-system  VAXclusters”.  Big 
or  small,  they  all  run  the  very  same 
sophisticated,  business-critical  appli¬ 
cations,  like  transaction  processing. 

So  you  have  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  deploy — atxl  ted^loy — 
your  compairy’s  vital  computing 
resources  quickly  and  economically. 
Without  the  incredible  cost  of  re¬ 
writing  software. 

Rr  example,  you  can  move 
applications  unchanged  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  smaller  systems  at 
subsidiaries.  Buy  only  as  much  com¬ 
puting  power  as  you  need  today, 
yet  be  confident  you  can  move  it 
to  any  size  system  tomorrow.  Distrib¬ 
ute  computing  power  around  the 
world,  yet  have  all  your  systems  work 
together  as  one — which  is  why 
LEGO"  Group  the  global  toy  make^ 
chose  Digital. 

Restructure  your  corporate  systems 
overnight 

Digital’s  production  systems  let  you 
control  change,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  it. 

Abu  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS”  computing 
operation  to  a  different  state  over 
the  weekend — as  TWA  Getaway 
Vacations  recently  did,  without 
missing  a  flight.  Abu  can  add  fault- 
tolerant  capabilities  in  as  little  as 
10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networking 
management  tools,  change  the 
flow  of  corporate  information 
instantaneously. 


mm 


How  to  keep  your  applications 
up-to-date  with  the  fast-changing 
events  of  the  business  warU. 

Our  VAX/VMS  systems  ate 
known  far  atxl  wide  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  to  program — with  the 
capability  to  write  production 
applications  twice  as  fast  as  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  software 
vendor,  writes  production  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM'  mainframes  using 
VAX/VMS. 

In  fact,  Digital’s  production 
systems  work  together  with  all  kinds 
of  other  systems,  protectii^  your 
investment.  Our  networking  opens 
gateways  to  IBM  mainframes.  Our 
Rdb”  databases  let  you  exchan^ 
data  with  other  databases.  Atxl  our 
Network  Af^lkation  Support  (NAS) 
makes  it  easy  to  put  corporate  data 
into  managers’  hands,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

VAXchister  technology  letsmuhipk 
systems  work  together  as  one. 
Digital’s  VAXcluster  technology 
lets  you  tie  together  production  sys¬ 
tems  of  any  size,  atty  model,  any 


age  To  multiply  computer  power 
lb  accommodate  a  growing  number 
of  users.  To  access  information  no 
matter  where  it  resides.  And  to 
ensure  your  computing  resources  are 
■  running  all  the  time — even  in  the 
event  of  disaster 

And  unlike  others,  Digital 
introduced  our  multi-system  concept 
seven  years  ago,  aixl  we’ve  proven 
our  teclmology  in  nearly  20,000 
installations. 

Expert  advice  for  managtngchange. 

Digital’s  production  systems  ixX  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  techrxJogy  They 
also  come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  expierts. 

These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
.'business’s  goals  and  needs.  And 
translate  your  visions  into  systems 
not  just  for  today.  But  for  far  into 
the  ever-changing  future. 

Abu  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
today.  For  mote  information,  call 

SESP*'”'  Digital 
& 
it 

now 
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TECH  TALK 


HardDririi’ 

■  Atari  Games  Corp..  a  top 
maker  of  arcade  video  game 
roachtiies  based  in  Milpitas. 
Calif.,  said  last  week  it  plans 
to  adapt  its  best-selling  Hard 
E>iivin'  game  to  nonentertain- 
ment  apf^cations.  The 
game’s  sophisticated  audiovi- 
suai  effects  wiO  be  used  to 
develop  specialized  driving 
simulators  for  such  appbca- 
tioos  as  driver's  education 
and  to  test  the  effects  of  sub¬ 
stance  abuse  qn  driving  skills. 
The  bw  cost  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  enables  the  company  to 
build  an  advanced  siinulator 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
other  products  with  similar 
capabdities.  Atari  said. 

Flat  color 

■  The  state  of  niiDots 
awarded  Zenith  Electronics 
Corp.  $f  million  last  week  to 
develop  new  manufacturing 
processes  for  high-definition 
cobr  di^ays.  The  award  will 
help  fund  a  2-year  effort  to 
uncover  new  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  phosphors  to  picture 
tube  screens,  Zenith  said. 

The  company  said  that  the 
work  is  cent^  to  a  multi- 
million-donar  effort  to  devel¬ 
op  new  production  processes 
for  large-screen  versbfts  of 
its  patented  flat-tension 
mask,  higfa-resc^utioo  pic¬ 
ture  tubes. 

Hut's  Bat 

■  The  Bat  is  a  two-piece 
keyboard  —  each  piece  has 
but  seven  keys  —  that  wfll 
aOow  typists  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  typing  sp^, 
accordmg  to  Infogrip  and  Chi¬ 
na  Keyboard  Ltd.,  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  keyboard.  Words, 
phraser,  graphics  and  the 
like  are  entered  using  a  emn- 
bination  of  chords,  much  in 
the  same  way  a  pianist  plays 
chords  on  a  piano,  said  Ward 
Bond,  president  of  Infogrip.  A 
company  name  that  would 
usually  require  15  or  more 
keystrokes  could  be  entered 
with  a  sin^  ke^troke,  for 
example.  The  keyboard, 
which  plugs  into  a  personal 
computer  serial  p(^.  is  not 
designed  to  repine  standard 
computer  keyboards,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Bat  will  be  available 
in  January.  Infogrip  said. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Biosensors  computerize  the  canary 


Researchers  work  to  develop  ^organic  computers’ that  will  mimic  human  senses 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
cmsnFT 


In  the  old  days,  coal  miners  car¬ 
ried  a  canary  into  the  mines  to 
detect  the  presence  of  deadly, 
odorless  methane.  If  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  bird  suddenly  keeled  over, 
the  miners  hastily  clambered  up  the 
shaft 

Today,  researchers  are  kxiking  for 
a  canary  of  sorts  in  the  iield  of  bio- 
electronics.  iMent  on  developing  "bio¬ 
sensors”  that  could  be  used  to  detect 
not  only  noxious  fumes  but  everything 
from  the  odor  of  rotten  flsh  to  heroin. 

Some  researchers  hope  eventually 
to  fabricate  so-called  tmehips  that 
could  be  the  buOding  blocks  of  "organ¬ 
ic  computers"  several  times  smaller 
and  faster  than  silicon  computers. 

Most  research  is  being  directed  at 
developing  biosensors  containing  or¬ 
ganic  molecules  that  react  to  minute 
changes  in  temperature,  li^t  or  other 
environmental  factors  and  convert 
those  changes  into  electricity  or  some 
other  form  of  energy. 

Biosensors  now  under  development 
or  just  entering  the  market  include  de¬ 
vices  for  monitoring  and  controlling 
glucose  levels  in  a  diabetic's  blood,  for 
detecting  toxins  and  poUutants  and  for 
analyzing  the  fre^mess  of  foods. 

Sniffing  computer 

Researchers  at  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  are  working  on  a 
handheld  "sniffer"  that  law  enforcers 
could  use  to  detect  narcotics  or  eqdo- 
sives.  "Our  bb  prototype  can  detect 
materials  in  less  than  five  seconds," 
said  Richard  Taylor,  senior  consultant 
and  manager  of  apidied  biotechnoiogy 
at  Arthur  D.  Little. 

A  biosensor  has  three  parts:  one 


Cnvironmwnfol  snnsor 

A  biochip  could  also  react  selectively 
to  environmental  changes,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  reflect  not  only  on-  and  off- 
states  but  variations  in  between.  In 
comparison,  silicoa  computers  only  un¬ 
derstand  a  binary  language  of  zeroes 
and  ones. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia  are 
ing  on  developing  organic  molecules 
using  synthetic  materials  that  could  be 
used  to  make  what  is  i^en  referred  to 
as  a  biochip  but  could  more  accurately 
be  describe  as  a  molecular  electronic 
device,  said  James  Tour,  a  synthetic  or¬ 
ganic  chemist. 

A  practical  molecuiar  electronic  de¬ 


vice,  still  several  years  away,  could  be 
1,000  times  smaller  and  several  orders 
of  magnitude  faster  than  conventkmal 
integrated  circuitry,  Tour  said.  "It  has 
tremendous  potent. " 

The  challenge  is  to  fabricate  mole¬ 
cules  that  are  large  enough  to  be  used 
in  electronic  circuitry,  idiich  cannot  be 
made  much  smaller  using  today's  semi¬ 
conductor  manufacturing  techniques. 

A  molecular  electronic  device  is 
made  up  of  a  conducting  and  a  noncon¬ 
ducting  polymeric  chain  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  special  silicon-containing 
bridge  to  form  a  switch.  An  electron 
jumps  ffom  the  noncooductive  chain  to 
the  conductive  one,  changing  it  ffom  a 
conductor  to  nonconductor  and  back. 
Tour  ex{dained. 

The  Holy  GraO  of  bioelectronics  re¬ 
search  is  to  someday  create  neuronal 
interfaces,  or  "artifkial  nerves."  that 
could  be  implanted  in  humans  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  variety  of  ailments.  It  b  more  fic¬ 
tion  than  fact  thus  for,  Taylor  said. 


layer  containing  a  biological  molecule, 
which  functions  as  a  receptor;  a  second 
byer  containing  an  electronic  or  opti¬ 
cal  transducer  to  detect  changes  in  the 
biological  layer:  and  a  third  layer  con¬ 
taining  electronics  for  amplification, 
storage,  memory  and  other  functions. 

The  biomolecule  receptor  b  often 
engineered  in  a  laboratory,  but  re¬ 
searchers  have  used  natur^ly  oc¬ 
curring  molecules  from  enzymes, 
insects  and  even  exotic  fish.  One  re¬ 
searcher  at  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity  b  now  testing  a  biosensor  using 
the  neurons  horn  snails'  brains. 

One  challenge  that  must  be  over- 
omie:  the  stabilization  of  the  receptor 
so  that  it  remains  active  for  several 


years. 

Ultimately,  work  on  bioelectronics 
technology  could  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  biochips  and  organic  comput¬ 
ers  that  could  outperform  silicon  chip 
computers  in  several  ways.  Biochips 
can  be  packed  more  tightly  and  remain 
free  of  cross  talk  and  beat  generated 
by  circuitry  on  silicon. 


Devising  matrix-based  computer  security 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
cwsrvT 


Earl  R.  CoUins  Jr.  at  the  Cah- 
forma  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Pasadena  says  he  b 
not  "a  computer  person." 
But  even  so,  be  has  designed 
what  may  be  a  foolproof  security 
scheme  for  keeping  hackers  and  eaves¬ 
droppers  out  of  computer  systems. 

CoUins,  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration’s  (NASA)  Jet  Propul¬ 
sion  Laboratories,  has  invented  a  com¬ 
puter  security  scheme  based  on  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  pakword  system  similar  to 
the  method  in  adiich  a  guard  asks  those 
approaching  an  outpost  for  a  password. 
The  challenges  and  passwords  are  al¬ 
phanumeric  codes  contained  in  matri¬ 
ces  of  two  or  more  dimensions. 
"Nothing  may  be  totaOy  secure,  but 


I  have  been  told  by  computer  security 
people  that  they  figure  it  can't  be 
beat.’'C(rilinss'>id. 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratories  recent¬ 
ly  received  a  patent  for  the  computer- 
access  code  matrices  system.  CoUins 
has  more  than  20  patents  to  hb  credit 
for  tank  tread  design,  fluid  flow  con- 
trob  and  other  mechanical  devices. 

Multkttmofuional  motrlcos 

The  way  the  scheme  works  b  that  a 
computer  or  terminal  used  to  access  a 
host  ocMnputer  and  the  host  computer 
itself  would  have  identical  sets  of 
codes.  In  a  two-dimensiona]  matrix, 
the  host  computer  would  issue  a  chal¬ 
lenge  consisting  of  two  codes  selected 
from  the  matrix.  The  codes,  located  in 
different  rows  and  columns,  define  two 
corners  of  a  rectangle,  whose  size  is 
randomly  selected. 

The  computer  or  terminal  used  to 


access  the  host  must  reply  with  codes 
taken  foom  the  opposite  corners  cf  the 
same  rectan^.  Assuming  that  the 
codes  are  correct,  the  host  permits  the 
remote  user  into  the  system. 

The  system  discos  codes  that 
have  been  used  in  a  successful  access 
and  does  not  allow  the  same  set  of 
codes  to  be  used  more  than  once.  As  a 
result,  a  hacker  cannot  get  into  the 
system  by  merely  repeating  the  code 
sequence  entered  1^  a  valid  user. 

A  three-dimensional  (or  fadgber)  ma¬ 
trix.  with  a  wider  variety  of  codes, 
could  be  used  for  systems  that  require 
higher  degrees  of  security. 

A  caller  who  foUs  to  reply  with  an 
accurate  countersign  within  a'  preset 
number  of  attempts  b  automatically 
disconnected  from  the  system.  Hie 
next  caller  b  automatically  challenged 
with  a  new  set  of  codes  that  are  drawn 
from  the  matrix. 
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Some  of  the  biggest  fishes  in 
business  have  graduated.  They've 
outgiwn  their  manual  software 
change  procedures  and  library  management  systems 
and  moved  to  ENDEVOR  *  the  new  school  in 
software  management.  Fcm^  companies  big  or  small, 
ENDEVCM^  helps  eliminate  the  growing  pains  that  ^ 
come  with  an  expanding  software  inventory  by 
providing  automated  and  integrated  facilities  for 
performing  ail  software  management  tasks. 

Automatically,  ENDEVOR  audits  all  change 
activity,  tracks  program-component  configurations, 
and  enforces  standard  software  processes.  It  also 
automates  the  management  of  ^plication  vender 
updates,  production  turnover,  parallel  develc^ment 
and  software  distribution. 

ENDEVC^  wcnIcs  with  emeiging  technolo¬ 
gies,  such  as  CASE  gener^ws,  LANs,  DB2  and 
CSP.  and  through  its  (^n  architecture,  ensures  full 
expansion  into  AD/Cycle— all  without  disrupting 
existing  library  management  systems,  procedures 
and  structures. 

So  keep  your  old  school  ties,  but  join  the 
new  school  in  software  management.  ENDEVCXi. 
Forrmve  information,  call  LEGENT's  Software 
Management  Division  at  508-870- 1900. 


ENDEVOR. 

The  new  school  in 

software  management. 


o 


o 

C  ISMLEGENTCorpomKMi  ENDEVOR  isare^isiercdirademiiiofLEGENTCorpanliai  DB2udAO/C]icleirerctisaetcdindnBarki 
of  liiKraaiNiul  B4KiAns  Machines  Corpmiioe 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Better  bets 

WE'VE  WRITTEN,  ON  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  about  technologies  and 
products  that  were  unveiled  with 
great  fanfare,  pregnant  with  every 
promise  in  the  world:  This  win  revolutionize  the 
workplace;  that  wiU  cut  system  costs  in  half; 
I  these  win  obsolete  mainframes;  those  wiU  yield 
that  elusive  competitive  advantage. 

Search  back  in  your  file  of  news  articles  and  lo¬ 
cate  the  bulging  "videotex”  folder.  If  you  had  a 
quarter  for  every  magazine  cover  story  written 
in  the  1980s  about  the  home  computing  explo¬ 
sion,  you'd  be  able  to  actuaUy  buy  a  personal 
computer  for  the  home,  along  with  a  disk  for  the 
recipes  that  vrilf  never  be  put  on  the  system. 
There's  a  bunch  of  yeUowing  news  clips  on  artifi¬ 
cial  imeUigence.  Here  are  some  of  more  recent 
vintage  testifying  that  OS/2  win  outseU  MS-DOS 
by  1 99 1 .  Another  bunch  on  debit  cards. 

They  all  sounded  so  good  at  one  time.  They 
failed  for  the  same  basic  reason:  Very  few  cus¬ 
tomers  were  interested  in  buying  them.  Some 
were  promoted  with  half-truths,  such  as  the 
myth  of  how  easy  home  computers  are  to  use. 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  technologies  and 
productsinsearchof  a  market. 

Today,  we  have  a  technology  that  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  heavily  by  some  of  the  biggest  computer 
companies  in  the  business,  as  well  as  by  systems 
integrators.  What  is  unusual  is  that  a  rapidly 
growing  cadre  of  customers  are  also  singing  the 
praises  of  image  processing. 

Is  imaging  destined  to  become  a  fixture  in  in¬ 
formation  systems?  Or  will  we  be  including  it  in 
oureditorial  on  four-flushers  five  years  hence? 

To  try  to  answer  that  question,  let's  look  at 
the  facts  —  and  the  conjecture.  Are  there  valid 
I  applications  for  the  technology?  Yes,  absolutely. 
Our  spedal'report  last  week  demonstrated  this 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Is  there  a  significant  market  out  there?  Are 
most  businesses  burdened  with  paper  that  trav¬ 
els  painfuhy  slow  and  inefficiently  among  parties 
that  need  it’  Yes,  again. 

Is  the  technology  cost-eBective?  In  most 
cases  where  imaging  implementations  beyond 
the  pilot  stage  exist,  payb^  has  been  in  the  sbc- 
to  40^moitth  range.  Yes,  again. 

Are  users  flocking  to  the  imaging  concept’ 
Our  survey  of 300  IS  managers  says  no.  but  they 
are  certainly  migrating  toward  imaging  in  an  or¬ 
derly  (read:  nonfaddish)  fashion. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  the 
costs  of  the  enabling  tools  of  imaging  are  plum- 
I  meting,  and  you've  got  a  compelliog  case  for  a 
promising  technology. 

I  If  there  is  one  potentially  major  obstacle,  it  is 
not  the  technology  at  all,  but  the  management  of 
it.  Already  the  idea  of  "who  owns  it  and  who's  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it"  has  arisen  between  the  user  de¬ 
partments  that  ostensibly  pay  for  imaging  tools 
and  central  IS,  which  is  called  in  on  almost  any  in- 
,  tradepartmental  implementation, 
j  But  this  obstacle  will  be  overwhebned  by  the 
1 1  benefits  of  imaging,  which  is  one  of  the  surer 
technology  bets  to  come  along  in  some  time. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Where  are  they? 

I'm  too  far  away  from  the  Amen- 
can  scene  to  comment  on  roost 
aspects  of  your  massive  Compu' 
terworld  Prtmier  100  (CW,  Oct. 
8).  but  there  are  curious  omis¬ 
sions. 

Where  was  General  Electric? 
1  realize  its  enormous  diversity 
makes  it  difficult  to  rate,  but  oth¬ 
er  diversiSed  and  decentralized 
outfits  are  included. 

And  above  all,  where  was 
ffiM?  You  say  “firms  that  make 
the  majority  of  their  revenue 
frmn  the  sale  of  information  s^- 
tems  and  related  products  are 
not  included  in  the  ranking." 
Why  not?  And  ance  communica¬ 
tions,  axKl  information  itself,  are 
certainly  “related  products," 
why  did  you  nevertheless  rate 
MCI.  GTE.  AT&T,  the  Utile 
BeUs  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet? 

I  suggest  next  year  you  intro¬ 
duce  information  systems  as  an 
industry  category,  move  the 
above  companies  into  it  and  in¬ 
clude  at  least  ffiM  and  DEC.  And 
squeeze  G£  in  somewhere! 

HerbGnuck 
After,  Switzerland 

Clear  RISC 

The  future  of  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  (RISC)  is  not 
blurred  as  your  article  titled 
“Lack  of  Unix  unity  Uurs  RISC 
future"  (CW,  Oct.  8]  leads  read¬ 
ers  to  b^ve.  While  the  article 
focused  on  RISC-based  Unix 
workstations,  it  did  not  ade- 
'  quately  report  on  vendors  that 
^er  full  lines  of  multiuser  RISC- 
based  systems. 

Although  not  named.  Hew- 
lett-Rackard  is  the  one  exception 
to  offer  commercial  customers  a 
choice  of  RISC-based  platforms. 
Your  Buyers'  Scorecard  (CW. 


Sept.  24]  showed  the  HP  3000 
Series  925  rated  highest  in  “13 
of  15  categories,  outscoring- 
ffiM's  AS/400  and  DEC'S  VAX 
by  a  full  five  points"  and  second 
highest  in  the  remaining  two  cat¬ 
egories.  RISC  is  the  main  differ¬ 
ential. 

The  scorecard  noted  that  HP 
“set  the  pace"  in  the  area  of 
price/performance.  HP  achieved 
those  results  because  of  the 
strength  of  our  PA-RISC  tech¬ 
nology.  Those  benefits  include 
offering  customers  mainframe- 
class  performance  at  a  minicom¬ 
puter’s  price. 

RichSeveik 
General  Manager 
HPSOOODipision 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 


C  -f  +  =  Hype 

Regarding  your  recent  C  +  + 
object-oriented  language  series 
of  articles  in  the  “Unix  on  the 
desktop"  Product  Spotlight 
(CW,  (^.  22],  1  have  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  someone  is 
trying  to  get  a  bandwagon  start¬ 
ed  and  desperately  trying  to  find 
people  wi^  titles  who  will  say 
something  exciting  or  maybe 
good  but  at  least  not  bad.  It  is  put 
forth  as  "vital  improvements" 
that  C  -f-  +  provi^  functiofi 
prototyping;  doesn't  ANSI  C?  It 
is  also  stated  that  "overloaded" 
function  prototypes  are  allowed. 
I  can  have  two  functions  with  the 
same  name,  and  the  compiler  wiD 
choose  the  “rigbf'  one.  That 
doesn't  give  me  a  warm  feeling. 
Call  by  reference  is  allowed.  I 
can  pass  the  argument  “1";  the 
function  can  set  the  argument 
equal  to  "2”;  and  from  then  on  1 
•*  2.  Whoopee!  TTus  is  almost  as 
much  fun  as  Pascal. 

One  noteworthy  statement  is 
thatC+  +  makes  you  pay  atten¬ 


tion  to  your  data.  CSood  pn^ram- 
mexs  have  always  designed  data 
first,  especially  those  who  grew 
up  with  machroes  where  64K 
bytes  was  a  luxury  and  assembly 
l^guage  was  the  rnily  game  in 
town. 

I  don't  know  enough  about 
C+  -f  to  either  slam  it  or  extol 
it,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  being 
promoted  da  another  language 
that  wQ]  make  bad  programmers 
look  coopetenL  You  guys  aren't 
telKng  me  anything  I  didn't  know 
30  years  ago  —  le.,  good  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  good  pro¬ 
grammers.  and  there  aren't 
eDou^ofus.r 

Jim  Murray 
Another  Software  Co. 
Madeira  Beach,  Calif. 


Irresponsible 

In  this  age  of  environmental  con¬ 
cerns,  I  coorider  AT&T's  ad¬ 
vertisement  printed  on  "inde¬ 
structible"  paper  (CW.  Oct.  8] 
irre^xmsible  and  offensive.  In 
very  smaO  prim  we  are  advised 
to  remove  the  ad  before  recy¬ 
cling  the  magazine. 

And  do  what  with  it?  I  have  a 
suggestion:  Mail  it  to  AT&T 
with  a  message  esqiressing  your 
objecrions.  Lm  AT&T  dispose  of 
tbm  in  their  landfill,  not  ours. 

Emily  Johnston 
Westminster.  Md. 


Computerworid  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
C^puterworid.  P.O.  Box  9171. 
375CoAitualeRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(5(W  875B931;  MCI  Mait 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  n  u  mber  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 


tt.  CMMonTMcnOMiMrfVictPWMiWAni  VP 
<S/MIS/OP  IMnagwnani 

21.  0>r./Mgr  MIS  SarvCK  HilonnMon  C«nMt 

22.  Dir/Mp  HkX  PMntwi^  Adm  S«cs .  DM  Comni 
mma*  Mgl .  Oif /Mgr  PC  Hmou>b«i 

23.  OwMgr  Sy*  DwMepnnW,  Sy«  ArcMMur* 

21.  Mgra .  Suprv  o«  P»nffr«nw>irv  SoftwM  Ox 
32.  ProBit>mn<M.  SoftnOT  0>»«iep«n 


AOMm  Shewn:  □  Honw  □  BuSMSS 
‘  U.S.  OMy.  Canadt  $1 10.  Caniral/South  An 


State  2ip 

□-New  □  Renew  .  8mk  Rale:  $48  pv  yi 

1130.  Eurcoe  $1 9S.  an  other  cotfttnee  $295.  Foreign  onlars  must  M  ( 


Ptease  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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70.  Medical.  Legal,  tecsuniing  Mgi 
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90.  Othera _ 

(Piaaea  vacey) 
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VIEWPOINT 


Business  must  fill  educational  gap 


from  tbe  borne,  exacts  a  pr^ 
Who  haa  been  paying  that  pric^ 
Our  childreA.  Our  chfldren  and 
their  education. 


If  the  U.S.  is  to  remain  globally  competitive,  industry  needs  toaid  the  educational  process 


JOHN  AKERS 


Most  business* 
men  and  women 
1  talk  to  believe 
that  our  prima¬ 
ry  and  second¬ 
ary  educational 
system  today  is 
foundering,  whether  measured 
by  declining  SAT  scores,  drop¬ 
out  rates  or  comparisons  that 
show  American  children  outper¬ 
formed  by  children  in  Japan, 
Thailand,  Hung^  and  fbl^. 

I  recently  visited  two  IBM  op¬ 
erations  —  one  in  this  country 
and  one  in  Japan.  1  was  reminded 
once  again  that  IBM  often  does 
belter  in  Japan  than  in  the  U.S. 
Same  company,  same  manage¬ 
ment  system,  same  processes, 
but  yields,  turnaround  tiroes,  de¬ 
velopment  cycle  times  and  costs 
—  are  all  frequently  better  in  Ja¬ 


pan. 

Why?  A  good  part  of  the  an¬ 
swer  is  education. 

We  recently  tested  700  man¬ 
ufacturing  pM>ple  at  that  U.S. 
plant  and  found  that  67%  mea¬ 
sured  below  tbe  sixth-grade  lev¬ 
el  in  reading  comprehension.  In 
Japan,  we  discussed  tbe  way 
newly  hired  graduate  engineers 

—  many  with  master's  degrees 

—  spend  their  early  months 
working  on  the  shq)  floor.  The 
manufacturing  people  teach  the 
engineers  about  the  work  being 
done.  Vhii  a  tefling  comparison! 

Weakened  education  means  a 
weakened  work  force,  weakened 
international  economic  competi- 
tiveness.-a  weakened  U.S.  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  a  weakened  de¬ 
mocracy.  Business  is  prepared  to 
do  whatever  it  can  to  help,  to  add 
to  its  already  extensive  record  of 
asststance  toeducalion. 

In  IBM  alone,  for  example, 
some  20,000  men  and  women 
have  been  participating  in  part- 
oershipe  in  more  than  750  com¬ 
munities  across  the  U.S.  to  bn- 
prove  education  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  12.  IBM 
itsdf  last  yev  contributed  $20 
mtHicA  for  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  edocatioQ  gra^.  But  given 
Uie  challenge  we  face,  business 
must  do  even  more. 

Tbe  Business  Roundtable  — 
200  chief  executive  officers  of 
major  U.S.  companies  —  has 
launched  an  effort  toward  the 
educational  goals  set  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  and  the  governors  of 
allSOsutes. 

Some  of  you  may  be  thinking: 
Vfe’ve  beard  this  before.  Busi- 
oesa  comes  in  with  a  lot  of  fan¬ 
fare.  undertakes  some  initiatives 

—  often  amateurish  —  and  then 
runs  out  of  gas. 


Akers  «  dnimn  of  IBM.  TUs  piece  ii 
excerpted  frna  •  veech  be  give  OB  Hov. 
1  to  tbe  CeBeae  Board  NatioBiIPonaD 
nBotfoa. 


Let  me  just  say  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  this  time  we'U  do  better.  In 
the  first  place,  our  companies 
have  sign^  onto  a  1 0-year  effort 
—  personally  by  each  chief  exec¬ 
utive,  and  with  increased  re¬ 
sources  from  each  company. 

Aiming  for  tho  hoert 

We  have  agreed  to  focus  on  state 
educational  pobey  —  the  heart 
of  the  engine,  wh^e  many  of  the 
policy  decisions  are  made  and 
roost  of  the  money  comes  from. 
And  we  are  aimed  at  thorou^- 
going  reform  —  at  the  building 
of  a  transformed  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  with  nine  components 
aim^  at  reaching  each  student: 

1)  Such  a  system  should  rest 
on  some  undcrbTng  assump¬ 
tions:  that  all  students  in  our 
cultura&y  diverse  society  can 
learn  both  the  basics  and  high- 
order  skills:  that  we  know  bow  to 
leach  all  students  successfully: 
that  curricula  must  reflect  hi^ 
expectations:  and  that  evety 
chad  needs  an  advocate  — 
someone  who  cares. 

2)  Tbe  system  should  be 
judg^  not  by  the  processes  it 
prescribes  but  by  the  results  it 
produces. 

3)  In  such  a  system,  we  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  assessing 
students'  ability  to  think  and 
solve  problems.  We  must  set 
high  standards  for  everyone  in 
tbe  educational  process  and  de¬ 
vise  effective  measurements 
against  those  standards. 

4}  Schools  should  receive  re¬ 
ward  for  success  and  penalties 
forfaflure. 

5)  Each  school’s  staff  should 
have  a  stnmg  voice  in  running 
that  school  —  selecting  its  per¬ 
sonnel.  setting  its  curriculum 
and  writing  its  budget.  How  else 
can  we  hold  staffs  accountable 


for  sdtoob'  performances? 

6)  In  this  new  system,  we 
must  put  more  musde  into  staff 
devetopment,  including  teach¬ 
ers'  mastery  of  subject  cootent 
and  teaching  meUKxls  and  a 
strong  pro^am  for  preservice 
and  in-serrice  training  for  both 
administrators  and  teachers. 

We  should  hire  stars,  free 
them  hom  excessive  regula¬ 
tions,  reports  and  bureaucracy 
and  let  them  teach. 

7)  We  must  do  far  better  with 
prekindergarten  programs  to 
get  children  ready  to  learn.  For 
openers,  we  need  full  funding  for 
Head  Start  —  a  pr'graro  that  in- 
controvertibly  has  proven  Hs  ef¬ 


ficiency  and  effectiveness. 

8)  We  must  reduce  impedi¬ 
ments  to  learning  and  do  ail  we 
can  to  ensure  that  children  do 
not  come  to  school  ill-nouriabed. 
sick  and  ground  down  by  pover¬ 
ty- 

9)  We  should  make  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  technology  to  raise 
the  educational  productivity  of 
both  teachers  and  students. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  visited  an 
inner-dty  primary  school  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  one  of  the  roost 


poverty-stricken  and  drug-dev¬ 
astated  cities  in  the  U.S.  1  met 
with  teachers,  administrators, 
students  and  parents. 

I  learned  bow,  de^e  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties.  New  Haven 
has  sharply  cut  its  dropout  rate 
in  tbe  past  seven  years;  how  tbe 
school  district  pays  to  help  needy 
students  prepare  IfX  and  take 
the  SAT  test  and  visit  college 
campuses  and  bow  a  strong  and 


rising  percentage  of  the  dis¬ 
trict's  .graduates  DOW  go  on  to 
postsecoodary  education. 

Leadership,  from  the  n^erin- 
tendent.  principal,  teachers  and 
pareiks,  was  obvious.  The  kids 
were  aU  in  unifonn.  Computer 
technology  was  in  use.  Every 
chfld  goes  through  [IBM’s]  Writ- 
ing-To-Read  fvogr^ 

It  was-an  emocknal  morning 
for  roe.  and  1  shared  everyone's 
pride  m  what  was  beiog  accom¬ 
plished  If  it  can  be  done  in  New 
Haven,  it  can  be  done  anywhere 
in  America. 

But  can  we  atop  here  —  stop 
with  tbe  transforfnatio&  of  our 
educational  mstitutkms  akm^ 


The  answer  is  na 

Our  dMrtfall  in  education  is 
only  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
shorts,  a  failure  in  the  most  ba¬ 
sic  responsibility  any  sodety  can 
have:  to  honor  tbe  bedrock  com¬ 
pact  that  runs  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another. 

Thomas  ^ine  phrased  it  sim¬ 
ply:  "If  there  must  be  trouble,  let 
it  be  in  my  day.  that  my  child  may 
have  peace." 

In  recent  years,  what  have  we 
done  with  that  commonsense 


idea?  1  think  we've  turned  it  up¬ 
side  down  to  read  "If  there  is  to 
be  affluence  and  good  Gvtng.  let 
it  be  in  our  day  and  let  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  U>e  trouble.” 

We  have  cannibabxed  tbe 
compact,  stolen  from  tbe  future 
for  the  present,  stolen  from  our 
descendvits  for  ourselves. 

We  have  lived  H  up  with  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  TV  sets  and  VCRs 
bom  Japan,  Germany,  Korea  and 
other  countries.  We  laven't  paid 
for  these  by  adhng  them  Ameri¬ 
can  products  of  hi^  quality  and 
low  cost,  because  we  don't  pro¬ 
duce  enough  of  them.  Tberefore. 
we  have  had  to  sell  them  things 
they  wif/  agree  to  accept  — 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds  at  hi^ 
rates  of  toterest  and  land  and 
hiaMinga  from  Hooohihi  to  Mh 
ble  Beadi  to  Manhattan  —  the 
patrimony  we  migjit  otherwise 
pass  on  to  our  dnldren. 

Look  at  the  way  we've  raised 
our  groBs  national  product  over 
tbe  past  15  yea^  Did  we  do  it 
primarily  by  saving  as  our  rom- 
petHors  do,  investing  in  new 
plant*  and  equipment  and  in¬ 
creasing  our  productivity;  No. 
we  took  toother  route  to  in¬ 
crease  our  GNP.  We  put  more 
people  into  tbe  labor  force 
miDioas  of  them,  largely  women 
formcriy  in  the  borne.  Wwnen 
have  nude  an  incalailable  con- 
tributian  to  our  economy.  But 
that  cootxibution.  emgded  with 
tbe  warit-time  absence  of  men 


WEAKENED  EDUCATION  MEANS  a 
weakened  work  force,  weaken^ 
international  economic  competitive¬ 
ness,  a  weakened  U.S.  standard  of  living  and  a 
weakened  democracy. 


Education  must  begin  in  the 
home,  with  parents  —  mothers 
and  Others  —  get^  cfaikiren 
ready  to  enter  kmdergarten. 
reading  to  them,  listeoing  to 
them,  answering  their  que»- 
tkms,  making  sure  they  do  their 
homework,  ratkning  TV.  get¬ 
ting  involved  at  school,  workmg 
with  their  teachers  and  extend¬ 
ing  learning  experiences. 

I  was  sbocM  to  read  recent¬ 
ly  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
schoolctuklrea  conducted  by 
Professor  Robert  Coles  at  Har¬ 
vard,  wbo  asked  bow  many 
would  try  to  cheat  on  a  tesL 
Among  elemeotiry  children,  he 
found  that  21  %  would.  Socty-flve 
percent  of  high  school  students 
said  they  would. 

What's  going  on?  We  cannot 
tolerate  this  moral  eroskm. 

There  are  roai^  obstacks: 
smgle  parents  with  hill-time 
jobs:  faimbes  with  two  parents 
wbo  both  work  many  having 
to  work  to  make  ends  meet;  iltit- 
ente  adults,  adults  on  drugs  or 
adults  who  have  simply  aban¬ 
doned  thdr  dukken.  Because  of 
these  problems,  business  and 
government  roust  do  aQ  they 
can:  with  day  care  centers,  pro¬ 
grams  hfce  Head  Start  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  enqibyees  to 
work  with  efaddren  and  schools. 

But  this  plain  fact  remains:  If 
we  as  parents  don't  have  the 
time,  energy,  ability  or  inc&na- 
tion  to  do  these  thin^  we  as  a 
nation  have  our  priorities  wikfiy 
wrong. 

We  can't  go  on  like  this.  We 
can’t  go  back  to  a  bygone  world 
of  all-male  wage  earners.  We 
have  only  one  alternative  that 
makes  sense:  We  Miert  find  a 
way  to  o’ganise  our  society  to 
assure,  simultaneously,  vigorous 
economic  productivity,  abundant 
career  opportunities  for  both 
men  and  women  and  plentiful 
child-nurturing  time  for  forents. 

The  time  has  oome  lor  aD  of  us 
—  in  govenunent.  educatioo  and 
—  to  IsUDCfa  a  SUS- 
tained,  intensive  exammation  of 
fhia  most  nstional 

problem,  to  reoommcDd  ^>ed6c 
steps  our  schools,  work  places 
and  homes  can  trite  to  accom- 
pbah  those  three  ends  and  to  fel¬ 
low  through  with  actkxi. 

For  this  and  aO  the  challenges 
we  fece.  what  do  we  need? 

TWo  things,  I  beheve.  First. 
reaUsro — unflinching  resohitioo 
to  fece  facts,  arit  tough  ques¬ 
tions,  major  on  tbe  btsica. 

Second,  discipline.  Discipline 
that  leads  parents  to  put  their 
ddldren  first;  schools  to  commit 
therosdves  to  turn  out  wiemm 
corporations  committed  to  rinni* 
nating  shoddy  work  and  aefaiev- 
mg  world  cius  efficiency  and 
quality:  and  diacipline  that  leads 
federal,  state  and  local  poUtidaos 
to  look  beyond  today's  comfoiti 
and  next  week's  elertioos  to  the 
enduring  good  of  this  country. 
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CONFIDEIICf 


You  can  be  confident  of  the  Sterling  Software  mark— it’s  a  sure 
sign  of  quality  systems  software  products  and  support.  Reli¬ 
able.  easy-to-use  products  that  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
most  of  the  Fortune  500,  with  more  than  32,000  product 
installations  worldwide. 

We  back  our  products  with  the  resources  and  commitment 
required  to  help  you  achieve  the  productivity  your  business 
needs  today.  And  to  give  you  confidence  in  the  future. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


mBrn  STERLIIME 
mm  SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 

System  SoftMare  Gmup  Headquarters.  21050  Vbnowerr  Street  Caraga  F^k.  CA  91304.  Phone  1818)  716-1616 

Artsvner Systems OrvBian  (818)716-1616  DytakorOrvisnn. (818)718-8877  Internatiorul  Drvrsron  (818)716-1616 
SottMsre  Labs  Division  1714)869-2663  SystemsSoltMareMarketingDrvisian:  (9161635-5535 
Zanthe  Systems  OrviSMT  (613)727-1397 
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Shearson  looks  at  S/390  option 


An  absence  of 
hand-holding 


It  was  a  Kodak 
moment.  A  fan¬ 
tasy  COTie  true. 
Or, if  one  prefers 
to  view  it  from 
the  opposite  end 
of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  an  unsettling  event. 

From  his  position  behind  the  ' 
podium,  the  president  of  a  major 
international  software  compa¬ 
ny  slowly  shook  his  bead  while 
making  apologies  to  his  audi- 
oice  for  the  product’s  shortcom-  | 
ings. 

Hasso  Plattner,  co-founder 
and  president  of  SAP  AG.  kicked  I 
off  his  opening  remarks  by  as¬ 
suring  the  350  customers  at  the  ^ 
annual  user  coafeieace  that  the 
next  generation  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  MRP  n-based  software 
would  not  be  available  for  three 
years. 

Having  established  that  hap-  | 
pyfaa,  he  nonchalantly  proce^-  . 
ed  to  tide  off  a  laundry  list  (tf  big 
and  small  problems  that  required 
immediate  attention  in  the 
company’s  current  offering. 

Pausing  periodically  to 
think,  Plattner  methodic^  de¬ 
scribed  each  and  every  difficul¬ 
ty  users  could  expect  to  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  mainffame 
package,  and  in  some  cases,  was 
even  kind  enough  to  provide 
overhead  illustrations. 

No  lights,  no  lasers,  no  hype. 
No  vague  references  to  "areas  of 
leadership"  or  promises  of 
"continuing  to  aipport  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs."  Just  lots  of 
low-key  information  coupled 
with  actual  delivery  dates  and 
performance  expectations. 

R  was  the  tyi^  of  thing  that 
Continued  on  pag€  37 


NEW  YORK  —  Shearson  Leh¬ 
man  Brothers,  Inc.  is  on  its  way 
to  the  IBM  System/390  plat¬ 
form.  a  plan  that  will  both  deliver 
new  functkms  and  reduce  the 
pieces  of  hardware  on  the  data 
center  floor,  according  to  Hank 
Hamilt<m,  senior  vice  president 
of  information  systems. 

The  company  installed  an  En¬ 
terprise  Syst^OOOO  Model 
720  in  September.  Tied  into  its 
ES/9000  strategy  are  plans  to 
add  the  fiber-optic-based  chan¬ 
nel  architecture,  Escon,  to  test 
the  system  coupling  capability, 
Sys{rio,  and  to  take  a  cl^  kxA 
at  tl»  security  processor,  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Cryptographic  Fea¬ 
ture.  for  future  implementation. 

Hamifton  said  he  expects  to 


reduce  his  installation  from  six 
3090s  to  four  bigger  ES/9000s 
by  moving  to  the  new  hi^heod 
models. 

“Our  strata  is  to  have  few¬ 
er  hardware  systems  with  the 
same  number  of  images,"  he 
said.  "The  thrust  is  to  coUapae 
the  lopcal  images  into  fewer 
physical  images." 

Rwplocing  30905 

The  ES/9000  Model  720  was 
brought  in  to  Tejiace  a  3090S 
model  HamiHoa  said  H  has  run 
without  a  liitcb  and  offers  the 
performance  of  a  3090  600J. 
which  is  the  heart  of  a  Modd 
720. 

While  the  roainffame  has  the 
frame  and  enviroomentals  of  the 
new  generation,  it  is  based  on  a  J- 
model  engine. 

"It  has  multiple  power  sup- 


Vendors  integrate  Unix 
offerings,  dte  demand 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 

Usm'  demands  for  more  Unix 
business  software  are  being 
heeded.  Not  only  is  the  number 
of  Unix  applicatioas  growing  al¬ 
most  daily,  but  some  vendors  are 
also  integrating  the  different 
packages  into  a  crrfkerent  whole. 

This  trend  was  apparent  at 
the  Unix  Expo  trade  show,  held 
in  New  York  earlier  this  month. 
At  the  show,  a  group  of  vendors 
announced  a  consortium  to  inte¬ 
grate  Unix  apftotkm  padcages, 
and  Unisys  Corp-  tout^  its  inte¬ 
grated  software  environment 
Taking  a  different  tack  to  pro¬ 
viding  Unix  software,  start-up 
company  Hunter  S^tems,  Inc. 
based  in  Fhlo  Aho,  Calif.,  has 


ported  several  popular  DOS  ap- 
pbeations  to  Unix,  including 
Multimate  Advantage  n.  Da- 
taease  and  Quattro  Pro.  More 
are  in  the  works,  r  s  ^ 
and  Hunter  is  also  k  I 

licensing  its  port-  A 
ing  tools  to  com-  m  < 

panies  that  want  ^  B BB; 
to  convert  home-  |  ^  %  VB 
grown  DOS  appli-  ^^KlB 
catknstoUnix.  I 

The  vendor  ,  wj] 
consortium,  ■  * 

called  the  X.desktop  Software 
Initiative,  win  allow  users  to 
start  a  package  by  simply  point¬ 
ing  and  cficking  on  an  icon  that 
represents  the  package.  Ulb- 
roatdy,  the  consortium  wiU  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  set  of  functions 
that  users  can  perform  in  aDsup- 


pbes,"  Hamilton  said.  ’'WIe  took 
one  hit,  and  it  automaticaOy 
switched  over  to  a  backup.  ^ 
didn't  lone  a  heartbeat." 

Shearson  eqwets  to 
moving  to  the  Escon  architec¬ 
ture  next  year.  Escon  represents 
a  mqor  departure  for  the  I/O 
process  beaaae  it  provides  both 
a  new  i^tyiical  meefium  and 
method  for  transoiitting  data  to 
andfromtbeprocessor.WHbEs- 
con.  which  win  be  made  available 
in  phases  of  the  next  year,  a  user 
can  set  up  devices  more  than  five 
miles  away  from  the  CPU  and 
get  transfer  rates  of  up  to  lOM 
bit/sec. 

"We’re  starting  to  investi¬ 
gate  h,"  he  said.  "We’re  trying 
to  understand  the  software  com¬ 
ponents  and  the  fodbtiea  issues, 
like  how  to  run  the  fiber  cable 
under  a  raised  floor." 


ported  applications  —  again 
throu^  use  of  icons. 

So  frr,  some  16  vendora  hive 
joined  the  group,  inchidine  Aah- 
too-Tate  Corp.,  Oracle  Systems 
Corp. .  Lotus  Devdopment  Cotp. 
and  WordPerfect  Co^  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  orgamser  and  lead  devel¬ 
oper  is  DQ  Ltd.  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  EogbixL 

The  program  and  function 
’  &  A  A  wS  be  im- 
HflAB*  plemented  witim 
■  W^l  DCFs  X.deak^ 
Iv  interface,  which 

I W  *  vendors  including 

If  m  I  IBM.  NCR  Corp. 

If  Vff  ^  Saiia 

iM/a-  I  Cruz  Operation 

f  /  /. .  I  shipping  as 
“  ^  ^  part  of  tl^  user 

interface  environments. 

Unisys  is  also  sefling  its  own 
framew^  for  ntegrating  dif¬ 
ferent  software  packages.  Called 
the  Value  kdid  Phtform  or 
VAP,  it  consists  of  50  different 
software  and  networking  com¬ 
ponents  that  Unisys  guarantees 


-flight 


At  the  same  time,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  "on  the  verge  of  experi¬ 
menting"  with  the  IBM  Sysplex 
capabilities.  HamStoo  said.  Sya- 
plex  is  another  IBM  offering  t^t 
wiU  be  delivered  in  phases.  It  wiD 
provide  a  coupling  capability  to 
link  a  conmlex  of  procesaors. 

looking  of  sauw  lly 

Finally.  Shearson  is  evaluating 
the  IBM  security  copcocesaor 
device  against  its  own  internal 
security  system.  "We  are  woak- 
ing  to  understand  the  benefits  [of 
I^’s  product)  against  our  own 
security  system."  he  aid. 

The  Shearson  system,  wtakfa 
is  doeely  tied  ioto  IBM’s  RACF 
security  software,  does  not  con- 
tain  an  eoayptioo/decryptioa  fa- 
diity. 

"R’s  that,"  HMwfltfw 
said.  "That's  w^  we  are  looking 
to  pick  up  (the  IBM  product].  We 
aren't  the  (U.S.]  Department  of 
Defense  but.  but  we  have  a 
keen  imerest  in  this.” 


will  work  together.  Currently 
available  for  Unisys  hardware 
only,  the  VAP  may  eventually  be 
aviddile  for  otiier  Unix  systems 
as  well,  a  spokesman  said. 

Users  can  mix  and  match 
among  the  VAPs  compooents, 
which  include  Unasys  wai  tirnd- 
pirty  software  suefrat  the  Ora¬ 
cle  aai  Infbnnix  Carp,  database 
management  systems  and  pro- 
grammmg  to^  from  Ryan 
McFarland  Corp.  in  Austin,  Tex¬ 
as,  and  Micro  Focua  in  Mo  Aho. 
CaM.  VAP  pricing  depends  on 
wtriefa  compooents  are  selected. 

Also  at  the  show  were  new 
and  improved  shrink-wrapped 
Unix  appbcatioQS,  inriiirtmg  the 
foDowi^ 

•  Verskn  4.0  of  a  fomOy  of  man¬ 
ufacturing.  accounting  and  dis- 
tribution  software  firom  IBES 
Carp,  in  Richardsan.  Texas. 

•  nxidulet  for  cash  manage¬ 
ment  and  job  coBtag  in  the  Great 
Plains  Accounting  series  from 
Fargo.  ND.-baaed  Great  Plans 
Software,  Inc. 


BIM-BUFF 


Bin 


612-«33-2SSS 

Fn  ei2«33-r7«4 


VSAM  pmcotting  can  be  a  braeza! 

BIM.BUFF  Ic  (  product  whicX  it  dtatantd  to  tignilicaiitly  incntM  tht  par- 
tomwict  ol  in  nwy  DOSn/SE  MaMian.  N  doat  tNt  by  dyiHinictlly 

nwnaging  VSAM  buttara  tranapartnt  to  all  progiama.  doat  not  aHar  tnv 
VSAMMta.  and  dota  not  maka  any  modMcallona  to  VSAM  ItaaH.  WMa  tdcfi 
inataliatlon  la  dmerant.  axpananca  wW)  aoma  DOS/VSE  inataHadona  haa 
stioan  potential  aavinot  to  ba  aatounding.  Uaing  BIM-BUFF  will  raaullin 
reduction  in  VSAM  joba  of  pKysical  I/O  by  up  10  CPU  dnw  up  to  20% 
and  alapaad  tima  up  to  6(M. 

Cat  for  tut  documentation  or  free  SOday  trial. 

Plica:  S3000.  ttaOIVyr.  or  SISIVmo. 
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NEC  modems  keep 
information  moving  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  it. 


f 

I 


CsC 


In  a  91 1  emergency,  to  risk  a  communications 
breakdown  is  to  risk  a  life.  So  if  you  don’t  want 
to  take  any  chances,  make  sure  your  modem  can 
handle  the  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

In  Rorida,  NEC's  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis 
System  is  now  helping  coordinate  the  life-saving 
efforts  ofLake  County’s  911  services.  The  county 
chose  the  system  after  tests  found 
NEC’s  I-Chassis  modems  out¬ 
performed  others.  And 
they’ve  proved  their  round- 
the-clock  reliability  by  being  on 
the  job  there  for  more  than  a  year  without 
a  single  failure. 

Since  NEC  modems  are  designed  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  transmit  huge  volumes  of  data,  ike 
County’s  91 1  operators  can  now  quickly  pinpoint 
accident  locations,  provide  traffic  instructions,  find 
patient  medical  records,  and  dispatch  back-ups  when 
needed.  And  because  NEC’s  Dual  Modem  Card 
links  91 1’s  control  center  to  NEC  Dial-up  Modems  in 
remote  locations.  Lake  County  feels  it  has  found  the 
best  data  networking  solution  attainable. 

Each  individual  I  Series  Chassis  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  applications  and  products.  These 
include  synchronous  and  asyncl^nous  operation  in 
dial-up  or  leased  line  networks.  Line  speeds  ranging 
from  300  bits/s  to  56k  bits/s  with  both  analog  and 
digital  capabilities.  As  well  as  compatibility  with 
CCITT  standards  such  as  Y32  and  V42/bis.  Plus, 
the  system’s  built-in  flexibility 
eliminates  product  obsolescence  by 
making  it  easy  to  add, 
mix,  and  match 
other  chassis  and  data 


communications 
devices  as  network 
requirements  change. 
No  matter  what 
business  you’re  in,  you  need  a  modem  that  can  keep 
facts  and  information  on  the  move  without  causing  a 
crisis  of  confidence .  So  choose  wisely.  Choose 
NEC’s  I  Series  Intelligent  Chassis  System  and  Net¬ 
work  Manager.  For  a  free  assessment  of  all  your  data 
networking  needs,  call  (800)  222-4NEC. 
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UPI  swaps  antique  systems  for  agility 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  It  is 
hard  to  turn  around  a  trout4cd 
company  quickly  when  its  com* 
puter  systems  are  about  as  nim¬ 
ble  as  concrete  shoes. 

Thr*  was  the  problem  faced 
by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  (UPI). 
the  perennial  No.  2 
news  wire  service, 
when  it  was  taken 
over  by  New  York- 
based  Infotechno- 
logy.  Inc.  in  1988. 

UPI’s  data  center 
in  Dallas  held  two  ancient  sys¬ 
tems:  a  Univac  9080  mainframe 
its  news  wires  and  an  RCA 
Corp.  Spectra  70  for  its  stock  ta¬ 
bles. 

Making  any  changes  to  those 
1960s-era  systems  meant  a 
month-long  project  writing  in  as¬ 
sembly  code,  so  changes  were 
not  made  very  often.  “That  was 


a  concrete  system-  It  virtually 
could  not  change,*'  said  William 
J.  White,  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  information  systems  unit. 
In/otech  Data  Resources,  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  Va. 

FurtberraOTc.  UH  had  made 
custom  changes  to  the  Univac 
9080’s  operating  system, 
“whkh  it 

even  more  difficult 
to  support,"  said 
Kevin  Hipps,  vice 
president  aS  Info- 
tech  Data  Re¬ 
sources.  “In  fact, 
the  people  who 
made  thow  modifi- 
cations  10  years  ago  are  no  long¬ 
er  around.” 

At  a  time  when  other  compa¬ 
nies  were  using  IS  for  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,  UPI's  computer 
system  was  a  “competitive  im¬ 
pediment."  UP!  spokesman  Milt 
C^ppssaid. 

But  that  was  before  UPI 
switched,  on  Aug.  29.  to  its  new 


data  center  in  Vienna,  Va.,  which 
houses  a  IXgital  Equipment 
Corp.  N^xduster,  induding  two 
VAX  6000  Model  3l0s  and  two 
VAX  8550s.  System  changes 
that  once  took  months  of  pro¬ 
gramming  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  day  using  system  com¬ 
mands,  Hipps  said. 

Br«cduQlo9iom 

"The  new  system  gives  us  vastly 
more  flexil^ty  and  speed  in 
communicating  with  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  news  sources 
and  breaks  a  longstanding  com¬ 
munications  logjam  that  ham¬ 
pered  efforts  to  provide  reports 
tailored  to  inhvidual  clients' 
needs."  said  Pieter  VanBemie- 
kom,  UPI’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  editorial  operations,  in  a 
company  statemeflL 

UPI’s  new  managers  said 
they  believe  flexifaility  is 
what  the  news  service  —  which 
was  losing  about  $2  milbon  per 
month  several  years  ago  — 


Prime  Computer  keeps  the  midrange  faith 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK.  Mass.  —  “Never  say 
die"  is  becoming  the  war  cry  of 
the  proprietary  midrange  indus¬ 
try,  wh»e  Prime  Computer,  Inc, 
recently  added  two  entry-level 
computers  to  its  50  series  family 
of  products. 

The  5310  and  5330  systems 
are  self-contained,  d^k-side 
units  based  on  CMOS  architec¬ 
ture,  and  both  run  the  Prirnos 
operating  system.  The  units  re¬ 
place  the  company’s  2850  and 
2950  boxes  and  are  designed  to 
function  as  stand-alone  units  or 
as  nodes  on  a  netwOTk. 

The  announcement  was  seen 
as  a  sign  of  Prime's  resolve,  and 
users  backed  the  veiKlor's  ef- 
forta  to  support  the  profuietary 
installed  tax.  However,  those 
users  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  sign  up  for  the  new  systems 
offerings. 

“Companies  are  giving  their 
pn^irietary  bases  headroom  by 


expanding  their  product  lines.” 
says  Robert  KmM.  an  industry 
analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  finn  based  in  San 
Jose.Cahf. 

Citing  Data  (jeneral  (^o^.'s 
recent  MV  oxnputer  addition 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’8 
recent  VAX  6000  Model  500 
system  announcement,  Kidd 
noted  that  vendors  with  sizable 
proprietary  bases  are  dead  set 
on  keeping  them. 

No  Immodloto  up9rodo 

CokMual  Freight  Systems  in 
Krwxville,  Term.,  currently  de¬ 
pends  on  a  Prime  2950  for  load 
entry,  accounts  payable,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  payroll  ap¬ 
plications.  According  to  pro¬ 
grammer  Gary  Bebout,  tbe 
company  is  not  looking  to  up- 
^-ade  the  system  immediately 
but  win  be  considering  tbe  possi¬ 
bility  in  tbe  next  year  or  two.  Co¬ 
lonial  Freight  moved  to  the 
Prime  platform  in  1987  when  re¬ 
tracing  an  older  IBM  System/S. 


Another  Prime  user,  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  Hooeer  Valley  Transit 
in  Springheki,  Mass.,  said  the 
company  recently  upgraded 
from  the  Prime  2250  to  the 
2850  box  —  a  move  that  dou- 
Ued  computing  performance. 
She  added  that  another  system 
purchase  is  "not  something  we 
would  consider  at  this  point  in 
time." 

The  5310  supports  up  to  64 
users  and  can  be  configun^  with 
BM  to  64M  l^rtes  of  memory. 
Pricing  ranges  from  $36,858  to 
$65,305.  Tbe  5330  supports  as 
many  as  128  directly  ccxmected 
users  and  offers  memory  config¬ 
urations  from  24M  to  128M 
bytes.  It  is  priced  from  $85,247 
to$100.492. 

Both  systems  are  said  to  sup¬ 
port  more  than  2,500  software 
appHcatioM.  as  well  as  Prime's 
l^ormation  commercial  data¬ 
base  management  system  and 
Oracle  Systems  Corp.’s  Oracle 
database  management  software. 
The  systems  are  available  now. 


needs  to  help  it  return  to  profit¬ 
ability.  UPI  lost  $3.3  millioo  in 
1989. 

The  win  service’a  latest 
strategy  is  to  make  big  cuts  in 
general  news  areas  and  focus  on 
informatioo  reports 
about  business,  qiorts  and  re- 
9ooal  news.  That  means  culling 
the  appropriate  tidbits  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  news  retwrts  and  tfirect- 
tng  them  to  customers. 

For  example,  UPI  news  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
could  ask  to  have  aO  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  fishing  industry 


routed  to  them  as  part  of  their 
custom  service,  nffrials  said. 
Tbe  new  computer  systm  wfll 
be  able  to  flag  those  stories  for 
UPI  editors. 

“We’re  going  to  hdp  tbe  edi¬ 
torial  process  by  electronically 
sorting  throuj^  tbe  news  sto¬ 
ries.  Before,  they  mi^  have 
had  to  wait  for  a  can  or  depend  on 
someone  knowing  even 
wanted  this  stuff."  White  said. 

tary  W.  MDes,  senior  vice 
{Mesident  for  operations  at  UPI. 
said  the  system  w9]  also  make  it 
Omiinuedonpagt35 


Wang  Unix  introductions 
show  open  systems  loyalty 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

C«  STAFF 


LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Strength¬ 
ening  its  commitment  to  tbe  per¬ 
sonal  computer  market  and  open 
systems.  Wang  Laboratories. 
I^  recently  unveiled  multiuser 
Unix-based  systems. 

Tbe  DXlOO  and  DX200  are 
the  company’s  first  microcaro- 
puters  precoofigured  for  the 
Unix  community.  T^  extend 
tbe  vendor’s  Dynamix  series  of 
multiaser  syst^.  which  run 
Tte  Santa  Crus  Operation's 
SCO  Unix  V/386  Release  3.2. 

“Wang  users  are  certaioly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Unix  piatfonn.” 
said  Wes  Strickland,  systems 
consultant  for  tbe  U.S.  Society 
of  Y^ng  Users  (USSWU).  based 
in  Chicago. 

Striddand  said  that  USSWU 
has  sponsored  several  Unix-ori¬ 
ented  seminars  and  workshops 
during  tbe  past  year,  and  aO  have 
been  “weU^ttaided." 

Ndl  Boissooesu.  assistant  (fi- 
rector  of  distributed  systems  at 
Hartford  Insurance  (vrocq)  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  noted:  "We 
aren't  really  doing  a  lot  of  Unix 
at  tbe  imcro  end  at  present,  but 
we  certainly  haven't  ruled  it 
out," 

He  added  that  the  compuy  is 
in  the  proceaa  of  determining 
what  warkstatkm  platform  best 
meets  its  next-genentioo  appb- 
catioo  developer  needs.  Hart¬ 


ford  now  has  a  mix  of  PCs  from 
V^g,  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
ffiM  and  Compaq  Cooqwler 
Corp.,  many  of  whM±  operate  in 
a  local-area  network  environ¬ 
ment. 

^ng's  DXlOO,  priced  at 
$8,995.  is  based  on  an  Intel 
Ckxp.  80386. 33-MHx  procesaor 
and  supports  as  many  as  16  ac¬ 
tive  users.  The  DX200,  ticketed 
at  $10,995.  is  based  on  i  25- 
MHz  Intel  1486  proceasor.  It  can 
support  as  many  as  32  users,  the 
votosaid. 

Both  units  include  standard 
memory  configurations  of  4M 
bytes,  expandable  to  16M  bytes, 
and  offer  cacbe  memory  and  a 
1  &4jit  intelligent  sroaO  conqwter 
systems  interface-based  cootrol- 
icr. 

They  are  slated  for  a  Decem¬ 
ber  delivery. 

In  other  announcements. 
WLT  Systems,  Inc.,  a  wboOy 
owned  subsidiary  of  Wbng,  last 
week  introduced  a  33-MHi  Intd 
80386^ased  marhinf  as  tbe 
most  recent  addition  to  its  PC 
Express  product  line. 

The  WLT  AT333C-6  a  tar¬ 
geted  at  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing,  scientific  da¬ 
tabases  and  compute-mtenave 
engineering  appkcations. 

The  machine  is  priced  from 
$2,640.  which  ochides  tlffee 
years  of  free  ocHSte  warranty 
service,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny. 


On  a  steep  learning  curve  with  D62?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
functionaiity  needed  with  062? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports.  “For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicales  that  NOMAD/D62  may 
provide  the  most  Iriendly."  tightly  cooked 
arxl  integrated  4QLin  relation  to  062.  " 

Relatjorral  since  1975.  NOMAD  has 
consistently  led  062,  providing  lull  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additionat  security  and  a  host 
ot  features  that  extend  the  fiiiirlinnaUf  *-^ 
ofOB2. 


NOMAO'S  integrated  procedural  and 
rwn-procedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  environment  boost  afi^ication 
development  productivity  while  simpbfying 
data  access. 

Unlimited  outer-join  support,  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  OSS, 
and  a  r^x>rt  writer  that  handles  virtually 
any  requirement  let  you  tackle  critical 
ap^ications  with 


Add  NOMAO'S  cooperative  processing 
options  arxJ  support  for  static  SOL  for  D62 
and  you  have  a  performance  powerhouse^ 
under  your  control. 

NOMAO  power,  f 
irrvestrrtent  TODAY. 
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1b  Build  Production-Reac^ 

It  Takes  Industrial 


PACLAMTeam  Development  If  your  job  is  delivering  high-quality  applications 

rJL  a  i  to  users  quickly,  there's  only  one  case  tool  with 
From  Design  To  Code  On  A  LAN.  muscle  you  need  to  get  the  job  done: 

PacLan'  from  CGI.  PacLan  brings  the  power  of  a  multi-user  repository  to  a  LAN.  Which  means  that 
now  a  team  of  developers  can  build  applications  together,  from  design  to  complete  code  generation, 
on  a  network  of  PC  workstations. 

PACLAN  goes  well  beyond  CASE  tools  that  focus  on  planning  and  analysis.  Tools  that  lack  multi-user 
controls  or  run  out  of  steam  when  it  comes  to  code  generation.  Paclan  is  industrial-strength  CASE. 


Applications  On  A  LAN, 
Strength  CASE. 


Its  power  comes  from  an  active,  multi-user  repository  that  drives  the  entire  process.  So  you  get 
real  integration  across  the  life-cycle,  not  just  the  passing  of  files  from  one  phase  to  the  next.  PacLan 
also  provides  full  version  control  and  change  management  across  applications  and  workstations. 
Plus  the  horsepower  to  generate  and  maintain  COBOL  applications  directly  from  sped- 
fications  for  over  30  target  environments. 

Call  800-PAC-1866  or  914-735-5030  to  find  out  more  about  £^1  Cyctemc 
PACLAN.  For  serious,  heavy-duty  application  building,  it  .  ,  *  •  I  c#  thTACr" 

doesn’t  make  sense  to  waste  time  with  anything  else.  IlluUStrifll- jtrCligtll 


oi 
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Sales  of  Delta  3000  grow 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARJUNGTQN 


CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  Motorofa,  Inc. 
has  been  bit  hard  with  oitidsin  firam  ana- 
lysts  for  its  dday  in  vohBoe  ship' 
meats  of  its  68040  nbcroprocesBor.  Yet  it 
has  had  an  upswing  in  sales  of  its  68030- 
based  Delta  Series  3000  product  bne  in 
the  past  mooth,  thanks  to  a  receat  on- 
siau^t  of  sales  to  large  user  sites. 

Anwog  those  signmg  aniltanObotHlol- 
lar  contracts  for  Motorola's  Delta  Series 
3000  ouiltittser  Unii-based  systems  are 
Stnhce  Merchandise  Co.,  a  catalog  show¬ 


room  retailer,  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ibjman  Resources  Adminikra- 
tioo  (HRA)  and  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
United  Airiines  is  abo  expected  to  dose  a 
contract  with  Motorob  to  purchase  the 
Delta  Series  3000  systems  today,  a  Mo¬ 
torob  spokeswoman  said. 

Hie  Delta  Series  3000  systems  have 
been  around  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
company  started  shipping  a  50-MHz  ver- 
sioQ  of  some  of  its  Delta  products  in  No¬ 
vember  1989.  the  spokeswoman  sakL 
Both  the  Model  3840  and  3640  have  the 
capabdiQ' to  run  at  SO  MHz,  she  added. 

Service  Merchandise  has  a  five-year 


contract  to  purchase  500  Delta  Series 
3000  sy^ems,  with  first  100  of  those 
to  be  shipped  by  the  end  of  third-quarter 
1991,  the  company  said.  The  Ddta  Se¬ 
ries  3000  systems  will  serve  as  back-of¬ 
fice  systems  in  350  locatkms,  booked  up 
to  a  local-area  network,  to  support  point- 
of-sale  terminals  for  the  company’s  tnven- 
tmy  ccmtrol,  merchandise  selectioo  and 
order  processing,  the  cempany  said. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  agreed  to 
purchase  up  to  $55  million  in  Delta  Series 
3000  Modd  3840  high-end  systems  and 
3640  midrange  systems  during  a  12- 
month  period,  acconkng  to  Motm^b. 

Also,  the  dty  of  New  York’s  HRA  wiU 
accept  delivery  d  51  Delta  Series  Model 
3640  systems,  which  are  the  basis  of  a 
$4.5  million  contract. 


Migration  aid 
for  DEC  users 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
osnwr 


The  president  of  Smartstar  Corp.  found 
hims^  thinking  of  Andy  Warhol's  predic- 
tkx)  about  bme  last  w4ek.  as  this  small 
software  toob  vendor  enioyed  its  own  15 
minutes  of  acclaim  during  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  's  database  announcements. 

"This  was  like  a  coming-out  party  for 
us."  said  John  Maikel,  president  of  the 
Goleta,  CaUf. -based  company  that  will 
supply  new  database  migration  services 
from  Oracle  Systems  Corp.’s  RDBMS  and 
DEC  RMS  to  DEC’S  premier  rebtxmal 
database,  RDB. 

This  week.  &naitstar  wiD  announce  its 
own  migration  toob,  which  allow  users  to 
move  data  and  applications  in  either  direc- 
tkm  between  the  Grade  and  data¬ 
bases.  The  DEC  products  can  convert 
data  in  only  one  dinKrtion:  from  Oracle  or 
RMS  to  RDB. 

Mdnpnndnnt  oppBcafion 

The  Smartstar  products  convert  data, 
data  definitions  and  complete  applica¬ 
tions.  whidi  are  then  portaUe  among 
SQLhased  rebtioaal  databases. 

Their  particular  claim  to  bnie  b  a  tow- 
maintenance  ‘‘database-independent"  ap- 
piicatioo  development  technology,  which 
reduces  coding  requirements  and  allows 
software  desi^iers  to  postpone  (until  the 
physical  design  phase)  the  choice  of  which 
rebtiooal  database  wiO  run  the  appbea- 
tioa. 

The  privately  held  company  receiUly 
secured  venture  capital  funding  frmn  Boa- 
ton-based  Advent  International,  Inc.  and 
has  bundled  a  consulting  service  as  well 

"In  the  past,  we  were  in  the  mode  of 
the  total  products  company,  and  we 
bowed  out  service,"  said  John  Shackle- 
ton.  vice  president  of  &nartstar  Consuh- 
ingServi^  in  <3ak  Brook,  111.  "But  as  the 
technology  gets  more  complex,  there’s  DO 
way  to  drop  your  product  on  somebody 
and  expect  them  to  be  able  to  use  it  with- 
(Nit  some  help." 

Burst  of  growHi 

Shackleton,  wboleft  a  consulting  position 
at  Orade  two  oxmths  ago.  said  evoy  dol¬ 
lar  of  revenue  at  Grade  b  matched  by  at 
least  $4  in  profesaonal  services.  The  con- 
suiting  budness  there  grew  from  nothing 
to  $125  million  in  four  years,  he  added. 

Staffed  now  with  16  consultants  and 
daiming  ^qiertise  in  building  wwldwide 
corporate  rebtiooal  database  systems, 
Smartstar  has  signed  on  Du  Rwt  Co.  as 
one  of  its  first  efients.  DEC  has  also  re¬ 
ferred  another  18  potential  cbents, 
Siackleton  said. 

Smartstar  b  a  longtime  marketing 
partner  privy  to  DEC’S  i^amung  and  de¬ 
velopment.  About  half  of  the  DEC  shops 
with  fourth-generation  language  (4GL} 
tods  are  using  the  Smartstar  products, 
according  to  market  researchers  at  Com¬ 
puter  Intelligence  in  La  Jofla,  Calif. 

As  a  sdtware  vendor  inexorably  tied 
to  DEC’S  roultivendor  networking  strate¬ 
gy.  Smartstar  offiebb  said  they  plan  to 
follow  DEC'S  lead  and  move  Snxutstar 
products  onto  DEC’S  Unix-based  pbt- 
(orm  and  bter  to  other  Unix-baaed  sys- 
terns. 


DRDOSSJL 

WECOULDNTHAVE 
SAD  IT  BETTER. 


So  what  s  as  hoopla  about? 

MamoryMAX.  lor  one  bwig.  A  breaUhrough  n 
memory  management  that  can  9ve  you  more  than 
620K  so  you  can  iv>  today  s  memory-miensive 
appicaaons.  mciudmg.  for  arempie.  dBASE  IVL 
on  No^  NetMUre.. 

In  faclJohn  Dvorak  cafb  MemoryMAX  nothing 
short  of  '  amazing.'' 

The  Press  goes  on  k)  merxion  (hat  because 
OR  DOS  60  IS  tuSy  DOS  compatible,  you  can  run 
as  your  current  DOS  applicalions.  And  because  4  e 
easy  lo  mstaS  and  requrree  no  hard  dbk  reformat¬ 


ting.  upgrading  to  OR  DOS  is  simple.  Since  OR  DOS 
5.0  also  indudes  ViewMAX^  a  graphreal  interlace. 
DOS  b  easier  than  ever  to  use. 

Now  it  we  could  just  get  a  word  in  edgewise,  we 
vaxM  simply  like  to  add  that  OR  DOS  S  Obavaiiabie 
now.  Call  your  local  dealer  today. 

DRDOSSD 

n  Digital  Research. 


For(->0<opan0NDlM)oc*mar«Saca««rs.OnoOS5O»lollyawcutabietroine«wrRAUornou  And  «'s  availabie 
w*  BUMryUAX.  «  b«Mry-a«HVig  ImM*  can  ncmae  twBwy  Ua  2-0  tnws  idependem  upv*  OEM  *mptemenwatfi| 


in  »«r«0i0«»netMtcM3Qo  qados 

Cwrana-vro  D>g«>  m 
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Do  you  risk  life  and  limb  each  week  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  your  company  to  nab  the  office  copy  of 
CampiUenmtM! 

Well  now  there’s  a  better-and  safer-way  to  get  the 
latest,  most  up-bxiate  news  in  the  information 
industry,  hot  off  the  presses. 

Subscribe  to  Ckmiputenvorid  and  receive  51  issues  of 
the  best-read  pubbcation  in  the  information  industry. 
Hus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies 
using  information  systems  techncdc^. 

There’s  no  need  to  wait  days  before  your  cranpany 
or  department  subscription  reaches  your  desk.  And 
there’s  no  need  to  go  to  extremes  just  to  be  among 
the  first  in  your  company  to  read  about  the  products 
and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Just  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
Computerviorld. 

Why  take  chances? 


OS/J.VriihdMaHduli 


111*  NnswNUy  ef  Inhnnoton 
SnMnB  ManoganM 


t 


There’s  no  end 
to  how  far  pet^le 
will  go  to  get 
COMPUTERWORLD 
first. 


What  tD  expect  fixjtn 
our  newgateway  products. 


•Lots  of  products  promise  you  the  world.  But  DCAS  new 
IRMALAN"  products  which  provide  3270  terminal  emulation 
to  the  PCs  on  your  LAN  deliver  it 

USING  ONLY  29K,  IRMALAN  MAKES  YOUR 
MEMORY  PROBLEMS  ATHING  QF  THE  PAST 

RamXpander,”  DCAs  efScient  new  memory  manager, 
breaks  the  640K  harrier,  RamXpander  swaps  the  emulator  to 
either  hard  disk  or  network  drive,  so  you  no  longer  have  to 
buy  additional  memory.  Or  you  can  use  extended/expanded 
memory.  If  you’re  using  a  direa  token-ring  connection, 
IRMALAN  uses  only  29K  of  resident  memory.  With  DFT,  SDLC, 
or  token-ring  gateway  connections,  less  thii  40K  is  needed. 

So  you  can  run  your  most  powerful  DOS  applications 
alon^ide  IRMALAN,  without  giving  up  any  of  IRMALAN’s 
popular  feamres.  Like  host  printer  emulation,  and  access  to 
as  many  as  five  host  sessions  simultaneously. 

IRMALAN  NOW  SUPPORTS  NOVELL’S 
IPX/SPX  PROTOCOL 


IRMALAN  for  Net'Xhre®  is  tighdy  integrated  with  Novella's 
IPX/SPX  protocol,  providing  significant  performance  and 
memory  advantages.  And  since  there’s  a  NETBIOS  version, 
IRMALAN  fits  into  any  environment. 

ITS  THE  MOST  COST-EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTION  AVAILABLE. 

DCAs  unique  concurrent  user  licensing  makes  our  cost- 
per-user  unbeatable,  because  it’s  licensed  to  every  node  on 
the  LAN,  the  price  is  based  only  on  how  many  people  need 
to  access  the  mainframe  at  once. 

Plus,  when  you  have  new  software  installations  or  up¬ 
dates,  you  only  have  to  load  them  on  the  network  server,  not 
each  PC  on  the  LAN. 

All  of  these  benefits,  plus  unparalleled  support  and 
training,  make  IRMALAN  out  of  H 
this  world.  For  help  in  your  gate-  ■  BMUAIf 
way  decision,  call  1-800-241-IRMA 
ext.  63E*  to  receive  — ^  . 

your  free  “SNA  ITj 


Gateway  Guide.” 


Q 


See  DCA  at  Comdex  Booth  #1016, 


*Orcall  1^404-t42-4yX),en  63£  C  Digital  Communications  AMOciates,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMALAN  and  RamXpander  are  trademarks  of 
Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respeaive  owners 
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Software  firms  collaborate, 
develop  CAE  fnunework 


NEW  YCMUC  —  Ten  scrftware  companies 
banded  together  recently  to  develop  an 
integrated  envircmment  for  computer- 
aided  engineering(CA£). 

Taking  the  lead  oa  the  fu'pject  is  Inter¬ 
act  Corp.,  a  New  York-ba^  vendor  of  a 
framework  product  called  The  Integra¬ 
tor.  The  company  will  be  encapsulating 
scrftware  products  from  nine  other  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  into  that  framework.  Users 
will  then  be  able  to  select  any  of  the  en¬ 
capsulated  toc^  frcnn  the  framework. 

'it’s  analogous  to  an  interface,”  said 
Matt  Goldstein,  Interact  product  market¬ 
ing  manager.  "Once  a  tool  is  encapsulat¬ 
ed.  a  user  can  immediately  plug  in  that 
tool  and  use  it”  Interact’s  encapsulation 
program  wiD  be  ccnnpleted  by  tite  end  of 
the  calendar  year. 

Other  companies  participating  in  the 
program  inclu^  Zycad  Corp.  in  Mt.  Olive, 
NJ.;  Interleaf.  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Beaverton,  Ore.-based  Test  Systems 
Strategies.  Inc.;  and  Meta-Software,  Inc. 
in  CampbeU,  Calif.  The  tods  invdved  run 
the  gamut  frmn  electronic  publishing  to 
schematic  capture,  code  generators  and 
design  analysis. 

However,  Gddstein  said,  the  encapsu¬ 
lation  process  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
tods  win  work  with  each  other,  cmly  that 
they  wmk  with  the  framework.  Although 
The  Integrator  will  help  to  standardize 
the  output  from  each  d  the  tods,  it  will 
not  autoroatkaUy  ensure  that  the  output 
frmn  one  tod  &ws  into  another.  The 
tools  wiD  be  int^rated  with  each  other 
only  if  the  vendors  have  done  that  integra¬ 
tion  work  {»ior  to  the  tods  being  encap¬ 


sulated  into  the  framework. 

The  encapsulatkm  program  wiD  help 
automate  some  of  the  taska  that  users 
have  had  to  perform  themselves  up  until 
now,  Goldstetn  said.  For  example,  a  user 
d  software  devdopment  tods  can  simdy 
edit  the  source  code;  the  compile  and  link 
steps  are  done  “und^  the  hood,”  he  said. 

Interact  is  rushing  to  beat  other  con- 
panies,  induding  Mentor  Graducs  Corp. 
in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  adticb  are  undertak¬ 
ing  similar  projects.  However,  Goldstein 


UPI 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 

easier  for  UPI  to  take  news  feeds  from 
various  state  news  services  and  newslet¬ 
ters,  an  important  devek^ment  because 
UPI’s  turnaround  strategy  is  big  cm  alli¬ 
ances  with  other  news  media. 

One  d  the  biggest  technical  challenges 
was  moving  the  stock  listings  df  the  RCA 
plectra  70,  because  over  the  years,  UPI 
chents  bad  come  to  depend  on  the  exact 
format  d  the  stocks  fe^.  In  f^,  they  had 
built  pattem-recognitkm  programs  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  autoniaticaUy  refcvmat  the  ta¬ 
bles  for  their  own  pages. 

Consequently,  Infotedi  had  to  under¬ 
take  a  cocq^te  reverse-engmeering  pro¬ 
cess  to  duplicate  the  Spectra  70’s  stocks 
output  —  ri^it  down  to  the  cduron  ^c- 
ing  —  and  conduct  extensive  testing  with 
customers.  Hipps  said. 

On  the  news  side,  Infotecfa  had  to  make 
sure  that  UPI’s  edittvs  did  not  los&any  d 
their  beloved  editing  commands.  Now 
that  aU  d  the  dd  functions  have  beat  du¬ 
plicated,  ”we  can  do  some  things  that  wfll 
knock  their  socks  off  in  tenns  d  on¬ 
screen  Help  . . .  that  can  in^ro^  the 
journalists’  productivity,”  Miles  said. 

"This  [txansitioo]  has  been  work,” 
White  add^  "Now,  we  can  really  start 
doing  the  fan  things  fd  our  editms  and 
customers.” 


said,  "unlike  the  other  framework  ven- 
dnrs,  we  sen  no  software  tools  or  hard¬ 
ware  datfoms.  so  we  have  no  biases  to¬ 
ward  anything.” 

Arm’s  UwgHi  flaHpmhip 

Even  though  IBM  holds  a  40%  stake  in  In¬ 
teract.  Goldstein  said,  it  has  been  a  "fairiy 
arm’s-length”  rebtkmsfaip,  and  Interact 
is  "free  to  determine  our  own  technology 
strategies.”  Tbe  Integrator  framework 
runs  on  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  worksta¬ 
tions;  a  port  to  ^  IBM  RISC  Sys- 
tenVSOOO  is  expected  by  the  end  d  tbe 
year. 

Mao,  he  said,  it  is  easy  for  users  to  en¬ 
capsulate  their  own  homegrown  tools  or 
to^  that  are  not  yet  part  d  tbe  formal 
project 


StiD,  the  encapsubtkm  project  midit 
be  a  little  too  late  for  users  aito  have  al¬ 
ready  invested  in  large  CAE  programs. 
"We’re  already  working  with  systems  in- 

INTERACT  WILL  be 
encapsulating  software 
products  from  nine  other 
software  vendors. 

tegrators  and  software  vendors  to  help  in¬ 
tegrate  aU  tbe  tods  we  have.”  said  the  in- 
fcMinatioa  systems  director  d  a  Midwest 
manufacturing  company  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  identified.  ‘*80  we’re  just  not  ider- 
ested  m  any  other  kind  dprogram.” 
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would  give  typical  cocnpany  maiketing 
managers  ni^tmares  or  ulcers. 

A  product  inaiketing  director  at  a 
competiDg  corporation,  established  both 
here  and  abroad,  scoffed  at  the  German 
company’s  methods.  ’’It’s  just  another 
form  of  attenttoo-getting  reverse  mar¬ 
keting,”  ^  said.  ’’They’re  just  saying 
'kxA  at  us  —  we’re  the  huniUe,  honest 
comply.’  That’s  crap.  ” 

Could  be.  If  so,  is  this  a  wise  strategy 
for  a  corporation  trying  to  establish  a 
strong  presence  here  in  the  U.S.,  where 
the  average  consumer  has  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  daDy  forced  feedings  of  direct 


NEW  DEALS 

Ralston  group 
signs 

PniUm  Tcchnologwa  Intern*- 
a  wfaoiy  o«r^  sobaidiaiy 
of  SL  Loiii»'faaaed  Ralston  Pmina 
Ca.  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Digits  Equipment  Coep.  on  a 
$1.9  naSon  project  to  int^rate 
Protein’s  manActuring  fadities 
with  Rabtoo  headquarters  on  a 
Vazduster  with  kx^  and  wide- 
area  networks. 

Stratus  CoiBpiiter,  Inc.  last 
month  announced  a  $3.5  million 
ctMtract  wiUi  Srstcmas  Tecfam- 
ooa  de  Lotteria*  dd  Batadn 
S  JL  B  Madrid  to  provide  five  Stxa- 
tau  XA^XX)  buE-tolemt  ^^stems 
for  a  fidy  aotooBted  nataom^  ka- 
tery  tjian.  The  Spamsh  nitioDal 
lottery  uone  ot  tite  largest  in  the 
worid,  with  aniad  revenK  of  more 
fitan  $6  hflhon.  The  Stratua  boxes 
wfl  act  as  comDMBicatk»B  proces- 
sofB  for  the  oeidy  automated  lot- 
tery  system,  which  is  expected  to 
befuDyoo  in  1992. 

Bull  UK,  a  wihsiifiiry  of  Groime 
Bui,  has  scared  two  major  contiact 
wins  during  the  past  several  moBtfas 
— a  $12.6  iniin  contract  rntfa  the 
UK’s  Koyal  Air  Force  (RAF),  and 
a  $2.28  mtton  agreemeet  with  the 
I,<iiifenHnihire  Health  Author¬ 
ity.  Bui  UK  wB  be  sigiplying  42 
6000 oddnoge  coiQpiitera  and 
1.700  termads  and  printers  to 
adnanstzative  functions 
at  42  RAF  statkns  duriag  the  next 
two  years.  A  BuD  custouicr  smoe 
the  e^  1980b.  the  RAP  ia  report¬ 
edly  bahkiDg  on  the  Uois  coproces¬ 
sor  fomd  ia  the  DPS  6000  syateBOB 
to  facfitate  a  gradual  move  to  open 
systema.  The  LeioeBteiataire  order 
wB  involve  tte  nstdhtiao  of  three 
BiB  DPX/2  340  and  13  DFX/2  210 
TTniihaard  syateraa.  AddhionsHy, 
131X7^210ty8teiBafaraaaoout- 
ui  tfiiia  ■!  iifnriiutinn  ijrtr  ma  will 
be  iaatiM  to  aauat  doctora  io  rou¬ 
tine  adsuaiatralive  md  derical 
fanrtinnai  The  order  siao  caBs  for 
nave  te  100  Zenith  386  SZ  R 
teruBByi.  Zenith  Data  SyrteoM  is  a 
aiduidutyofChonpeBufl. 


and  indirect  advertismg.  media  ^tz  and 
hyperbole? 

U.S.  companies  are  reading  bOboos 
of  dollars  eaA  year  on  advertisiDg  cam- 
paigos.andintheincreasing^competi' 
tive  cotnputer  industry,  ouny  adKoos  are 
spent  00  suave  marketing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  personnel —  whose  sole  purpose 
in  life  is  to  supply  customers  with  sooth¬ 
ing  words  and  reassuring  promises  while 
writing  carefully  crafted,  noncontrover- 
sial  ^leeches  for  chief  executive  officers. 

Obviously,  a  company  like  SAP, 
boasting  chaits  such  as  Motal  (XI,  Dow 
Cfaemical,  and  Du  Pool,  can  afford  to  im¬ 
itate  its  competitors  in  that  respect,  but 
what  happei^  at  this  year’s  user  meet¬ 
ing? 

”CHi,  they’re  always  like  this,”  com¬ 


mented  an  analyst  who  has  been  foOowing 
the  company’s  progress  for  several 
years .  ‘It's  a  fait  unnerving,  isn’t  itT’ 
Plattner’s  speech  thst  mommg  was 
peppered  with  statemeots  guaranteed  to 
frem  any  warm  huzies  the  users  mi^t 
be  fo^ng  about  the  product 

Among  them  were  annouDcements 
that  the  next-generatioa  product  will 
have  "weaker  performance”  than  the 
current  offerng.  reportedly  a  trade-off  to 
accommodate  the  world  of  open  sys¬ 
tems.  He  also  nude  a  flat-out  dedaratioo 
that  the  customer  user  interfoce  would 
definitely  not  follow  the  American  trarh- 
tkm  of  icon-based  menus;  it  would  be 
duracter  based.  Period. 

Actually,  the  users  didn't  seem  sur- 
(Kised.  It  was  as  if  they  expected  to  be 


presented  with  the  sort  of  perverae  ex¬ 
ercise  in  logical  deductioo  that  was  played 
out  before  them:  State  the  problefn;  ^ 
hgtrate  the  prohiem;  define  the  aotarion; 
target  a  resolution  date. 

An  SAP  representative  defended  his 
conqwny’s  apfwooch:  ”One  has  to  imder- 
stand  the  mfod-aet  here,”  he  said. 
“These  executives  are  also  engmeers, 
and  they  truly  believe  that  their  technol¬ 
ogy  is  superior  and  have  iM>  qualms  about 
addressing  any  defects  —  r^  or  poten¬ 
tial —  as  they  are  confident  they  wffl  re- 
solve  them.” 

That  was  perhaps  the  only  recopiix- 
able  marketing  statement  forthcommg 
that  morning. 


Condt  ii  a  C0mpu»irworU  tuB  writer. 
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ThinkTwice. 


It's  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  today’s  Execu^  Information  Systems 
fail.*  So  if  you're  thinking  about  installing  a 
tradidoiial  EIS,  think  twice. 

EIS II  is  the  new  generation  of 
Executive  Infonnation  Systems.  It's  more 
than  just  an  efectronic ‘slideshow’.  It's 
true  analysis  arxf  issue  management.  For 
executives,  their  staffs,  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Only  Express/EIS-from  Information 
Resources  gives  you  the  power  of  EIS  II 
today.  On  mainframe,  LAN  or  PC.  With 
full  data  integrity,  end-user  flexWlity  and 
worldwide  support. 

If  you're  thinking  about  EIS. 
think  EIS  II. 


Express/ElS  Delivers: - 

•  Ease  of  use  for  executives,  staff  and 
management 

•  Smooth  integration  of  tracking,  analysis 
and  issue  response 


•  Intelligent  exception  reporting  and 
dr9l-down 


•  Dynamic  links  to  corpor¬ 
ate  data 

•  Low  maintenance 


For  a  free  EIS  II 
Information  Kit 
call  eiT-^MVCMT 
(416-221-2100  In  Canada). 


informaMon 

resources 

•tiaviOW  DeLong.oo-aulhor  at  •eMeuO^Sm>ort^alemt:7tmBtmgono»  at  Top  IttanaooineniContputerUoo^ 
ei990  EipieM/EtS  Is  a  legiswred  Vadwnsifc  of  IrtofmaBon  Rwrxwi.  Inc. 
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The  90’S  Are 
APOWERFtLBREEa 


Right  out  of  the  starting 
gale,  the  Models  90  and  95  will 
astound  vdu  with  their  power 
and  sophistication.  Featuring  a 
33  MHz  processor  and  a  25  MHz 
processor  that’s  easily  upgraded 
to  33  MHz.  they  delKer  blazing 
speed  and  balanced  performance, 
expanding  your  capacity  for  com¬ 
puter-intensive  applications  like 
CAD/CAM.  financial  modeling  and 
multimedia.  The  course  between  vour 
data  and  your  processing  has  also  been 
strengthened— the  Micro  Channel 
32-bit  data  path,  combined  with  a 
lightning-quick  data-transfer  rate, 
not  only  optimizes  the  present  power 
of  the  486  processor  by  feeding 
it  a  steady  stream  of  information, 
but  also  prav  ides  for  processor 


Brilliance 
On  Display. 


VHlh  increased  power 
comes  increased  capabilities — 
'  the  most  visually  stunning  of 

which  is  Extended  Graphics 
Array  (XGA),  standard  on  the 
PS/2  Models  W  and  95,  and 
the  heart  of  IBM’s  spectacular  new 
display  presentation. 

Wth  hi^  resolution 
(1,024  X  768  pels)  and  execution 
that’s  significantly  faster  than  VGA, 
XGA’s  sharper,  clearer  picture,  coupled 
with  the  IBM  8515  color  display, 
gives  you  swifter  performance 
in  windowed  environments,  and 
provides  graphics-intensive 
pplications  such  as  desktop 


horees  run. 

realizes  its  full  potential. 


publishing,  image  processing  and  engineering  design  with  a 
stunning  new  look. 


Fast  Times 
Are  In  Store. 


To  satisfy  even  the  most 
demanding  storage  needs,  from 
LAN  systems  to  data  base  man- 


PS/2 

90 


Designed  To  Keep  You 
Out  In  Front. 


For  the  turns' and  hurdles  ahead,  you’ll  need 
technology  that  has  foresight  built  in.  Through  a 
unique  design,  the  Expandable  Processor  (XP) 
allows  for  an  architected  family  of  upgradable 
processor  enhancements  that  can  extend  the  life 


1  rM>R» 

■IIPS/2IMdN 

1  -  1 

Standard 

80466 

80486 

Ck)d(  speed 

25-3311*12 

25-33  MHZ 

Optional  upgrade 

33  MHZ 

33  MHZ 

MMiiy 

Standard 

4MB  (70ns) 

4MB(70ra) 

Maximum 

32Me 

32MB 

Extended  GrapNcs  Array  ptGA)  and  (fcsplay  port,  dual 
DMA  serial  ports.  DMA  paraiet  port  pointing  device 
port  keybo^  port  dtekette  conuoier  support  for 
three  drives.  SCSI  adapterunth  Cache. 

FMOiMSimi 

Standard 

8D-320MB 

leOfye^ZOMB 

OiipavMidn 

ARA Modes 

XGA  (includes  al  VGA  mode^  640  X  480  X  256 colors/ 

64  gray  shades;  1024  x  768 

1 16  cc/anigrwf  shadae; 

hardiwe  support  for  132  oolumn  text  mode:  16-M 
direct  color  mode  at  640  X  480  X  64K  colors 

laMiMirMBiliwTWl 

three  32-bit 

six  32-bit 

taArcMKan 

Data  pain 

MCA  32-bit 

MCA  32-bit 

going  to  do  it? 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Softwora 

applications 

packages 

Softwire  Creatioos,  Inc.  has  an* 
nounced  a  retafl  management 
software  padoge  that  can  be  in- 
statted  in  a  sin^  cash  register. 


The  Electric  Merchant  2000XL 
can  be  used  for  register  manage¬ 
ment,  inventory  control,  order 
processing  of>eratioos  and  a 
broad  array  d  business  review 
optioQs.  It  is  targeted  at  small 
dit  and  card  simps,  museums 
and  food  and  hqua*  stores. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 


Bsrsonal  Computer  XTs,  ATs  or 
compatibles.  It  is  priced  at  $295. 

Two  midraoge  versions  are 
also  available  for  use  on  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware-  or  DOS-based 
networics:  Electric  Merchant 
2000XL-Plus,  which  costs  $595, 
and  Electric  Merchant  2000X1^ 
Plus  w/Net,  which  costs  $895. 
Software  Creatioiu 
10035  Adamo  Drive 
Tampa,  Fla.  33619 


(800)  767-3279 

Westland  Software  House,  Inc. 
has  announced  Version  12  of  its 
Medical  Management  System, 
which  features  pop-up  widows, 
dynamic  reporting  and  integra¬ 
tion  with  Hewlett-Bickard  Co.’s 
Laseijet  printers. 

The  system  is  based  cm 
AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  com¬ 
bined  with  Informix  Corp.'s  da¬ 


tabase  management  system.  It 
runs  on  HP  9000  Series  800 
computers  under  HP-UX  and  HP 
Vectra  personal  ccmiputers. 

Strftware  costs  between 
$7,500  and  $40,000.  Complete 
hardware  and  software  systems 
range  fran  $25,000  to 
$250,000.  Pricing  b  based  on 
coofiguratioo. 

Weetiand  Software  House 
23901  CaUbasss  Road 
Calabaaaa,  Calif.  91302 
(818)992-0081 

Scientific  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Alert  CAD  foult-tol- 
erant  computer-aided  dispatch 
system  a^  the  Interswitch 
front-end  fault-toleraiit  ines- 
sage-procesring  switch. 

Alert  CAD  runs  on  Stratus 
Computer,  Inc.  or  IBM  foult-tol- 
erant  hardware  and  features  a 
multithreading  architecture  and 
event-driven  no-wait  coding. 

Interswitch  was  designed  to 
enaUe  users  of  axnputer-aided 
dispatch  systems  to  pass  mes¬ 
sages  among  compatible  or  in- 
compatiUe  devices. 

Both  products  require  a  Stra¬ 
tus  XA2000  with  a  VOS  operat¬ 
ing  system.  License  fees  for 
Alert  CAD  and  Interswitdi  begin 
at  $250,000  and  $175,000,  re¬ 
spective. 

Scientific  Software 
600  Embassy  Row 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30328 
(404)551-2546 


UHliHes 

Macro  4,  Inc.  has.  announced 
that  its  Synchro  CICS  resource 
manager  software  padiage  is 
available  for  users  of  IBM’s  VSE 
mainframes. 

Synchro  allows  resources  to 
be  autcanaticaOy  switched  from 
(HCS  and  batch  regions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  CICS  ^sterns  do  not  have 
to  be  terminated  to  run  batch  ap¬ 
plications.  CICS  resource  can 
repeatedly  be  controUed  by  oth¬ 
er  CICS  s^tems  within  a  net¬ 
work  via  tte  LU6.2  protocol. 

Leasing  rates  for  Synchro 
range  from  $235  to  $610  per 
month,  depending  on  CPU  size. 
Macro  4 
P.O.Box  187 
Brookside  Plasa 
Mount  Freedom,  N 
07970 

(800)223-0414 

Schumann  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  product  designed  to 
create  IMS  image  copies. 

Quick  Image  Co^  uses  exe¬ 
cute  channel  program  level  pro¬ 
cessing  and  supports  Full  Func- 
tum  and  Fast  ^tb  databases.  It 
is  integrated  with  Schumann’s 
DBC  for  VL/l,  a  tool  set  de¬ 
signed.  to  autmnate  DL/1  data¬ 
base  managemenL 

A  untvosal  CPU  license  is 
priced  at  $8,000. 

Schumann  Software 
433  Hackensack  Ave. 
Hackensack.  N.J.  07601 
(201)488-8688 

Continued  on  page  42 


e  £AUnun  Kod*k  ConporiK  *990 


C^pfintn;  document  im*tges-^nd  managing 
th^  inhnnation  ehctronkaMy^can  bring 
effkiencY  and  economy  to  your  archivat  or 
time-sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization,  Kodak 
Imagriink  equipment  and  software  can  simdy,  cost- 
effKtively  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  tite  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen,  complete  w/th 
marginal  notes,  erxiorsements,  diagrams  and 
signatijres.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  heneht  your  information 
management.  Ca// 1 800  445-6325,  Exi.  330. 


TKMML 
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IBM  knows 

you  won't  get 
far  with  justa 
good  looking 
front-end. 

There  are  several  cute 
front-ending  software 
products  on  the  market. 

They  initially  excite  you  and 
give  a  false  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity.  But,  in  the  complicated  world  of  corporate  applications,  building  just  a  cute 
front-end  is  NOT  Cooperative  Processii^,  and  certainly  NO  substitute  for  good 
design. 

That's  why  IBM  chose  Multi  Soft! 

Amongst  all  their  Business  Partners  only  Multi  Soft 
has  the  depth  of  experience  in  Front-end  Develop¬ 
ment,  Human  Factors,  Communications,  Software 
Distribution,  &  Cooperative  Processing  necessary  to 
solve  the  myriad  of  problems  facing  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica's  migration  to  IBM's  Enterprise  Systems. 

Is  it  only  "what's  up  front  that  counts?" 


IBM  doesn't  think  so.  Do  You? 

At  first  glance,  some  products  look 
great.  But  it  takes  more  than  a  slick 
inter&ce  and  a  mouse  to  build  coop¬ 
erative  processing  applications.  It  also 
takes  mainframe  &  communications 
knowledge  and  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  human  fectors  and  ergonom¬ 
ics.  And,  you  need  tools  which  em¬ 
body  that  htunan  frictors  expertise. 

Tools  like  the  INFRONT  products  from 
Multi  Soft.  Tools  that  are  easy  to  learn 
and  easy  to  use.  Tools  that  lever^e 
your  programming  resources  so  that 
you  can  build  cooperative  processing 
applications  quickly. 


The  successfrd  implementation  of 
cooperative  processing  requires  in- 
depth  knowledge  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  from  developii^  sys¬ 
tems  for  six  years.  MuHi  Soft  gives 
you  that  and  more. 

IBM  knows  it  -  they  selected 
Multi  Soft  as  one  of  the  few  IBM 
Business  Partners  to  participate  in 
the  System  390  introduction. 

IBM  even  produced  a 

video  tape  and  a  'demo'  dis¬ 
kette  to  show  how  die  Multi 
Soft  products  complement  the 
new  IBM  Enterprise  Systems. 


Multi  Soft’s  Products 

is  an  advanced  Object  Oriented  C^E  tool 
for  rafMdiy  creating  SAA/CliA-coo^Mtible  tnterfoces  in 
minutes  and  integrates  them  into  existii^  mainframe 
applications. 

t  NFRO Vry  DS  <  Df\-elupment  S>-!aeml  te  a  PC-reaideot 
developer's  totrfkit  which  includes  a  4GL  desi0»ed  for 
cooperative  processing,  communications,  and  local  file 
&  database  access. 

INFRONT/HPO  (Host  Prucossing  Option)  provides 
peer-to-peer  communiartions  between  a  PC  and  a  boat. 
It  handles  the  low  level  communications  taaks,  allowing 
the  developer  to  concentrate  on  the  functional 
requirements  of  tiie  application. 

INFRONT/SDF  (Stiftwan?  Distribution  Facility)  auto¬ 
mates  the  distribution  and  maintenance  of  PC  software 
and  files.  INFRONT/SDF  ensures  that  PC  users  always 
have  Uie  correct  version  cf  their  PC  appbcations  and 
editii^  tables. 

INFRONT/DB2  lets  application  devefopm  use  IN¬ 
FRONT  to  code  SQL  statements  that  execute  against 
DB2  on  the  mainfrvne,  or  to  create  an  ad-hoc  query 
and  download  ilMa  toa  IKT  in  a  completely  menu-driven 
manner.  CmnpleCe  ^q>lication  develope^t  accesaiog 
DB2  d^  can  be  implemented  purely  from  the  PC. 

(^tiAPl  provides  a  high-level  API  verb  set  and 
INFRONT  communications  modules  so  that  the 
dcvclopercan  create  cooperative  |»oce  using  niplicatiooa 
without  having  to  learn  low-level  API's  like  HLLAPI  or 
APPC.  OpenAPI  supports  appficmkms  written  in  almost 
any  language,  such  as  C,  COBOUand  dBASE. 


Tools  fiiat  support  the  development  of 
applications  that  are  portable.  Build 

your  program  once  and  then  run  it  n  j  j 

under  DOS,  Windows,  or  OS/2  without  IBM^Pr^uced  ^deo 

making  any  changes  to  your  code.  Tape  &  Demo  Dinettes.  Then 
Build  your  prt«ram  once  and  run  it  s  talk.  ^  ou  U  be  amazed  at  the 

over  asynch,  LU2,  and  LU6.2  links  -' 
again,  without  changes. 


Call  today  and  let  us  show  you  why 
IBM  chose  Multi  Soft.  We  will  send 


difference  that  experience  and 
expertise  can  make. 


Over  25,000  users  Worldwide 


The  Experts  in 
Cooperative  Processing; 

Multi  Soft,  Inc. 

123  Franklin  Comer  Rd. 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
800-888-4973 
609-896-4100 
Fax  #  609-895-0072 


SYSTEMS*  SOFTWARE 


Banner  Software,  tnc.  has  announced  a 
source<ode  aecority  system  for  Rexx,  a 
procedures  language  for  IBM’s  Systems 
ApplicatioQ  Architecture. 

Rex/Guard  secures  Rexx  Exec  com* 
maods  so  that  data  cannot  be  viewed  and 
ensures  that  only  one  copy  of  an  Exec  is 
used. 

According  to  the  vendor,  it  can  be  used 
op  any  Rexx  Exec  and  is  avaibble  for  sys¬ 
tems  operating  under  VM/CMS. 

Pridng  begins  at  $2.9^. 

Banner  Software 
97 1 9  Lincoln  Village  Drive 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95827 
(916)364-0900 

BMC  Software.  loc.  has  announced  an 
IMS  database  product  designed  to  recov¬ 


er  DL/1  databases. 

Recovery  Plus  reportedly  needs  to 
make  only  one  pass  of  change  accumula- 
tkm  and  recovery  log  data  sets  while  re¬ 
covering  oniltiple  databases  concurrent- 

ly- 

F^rpetual  license  prices  begin  at 
$17,500. 

BMC  Software 
P.O.Box  2002 
Sugar  Land,  Texas  77487 
(800)841-2031 

Cybra  Corp.  has  announced  a  software 
package  d^gned  to  interface  IBM  mid¬ 
range  systems  with  Monarch  Marking’s 
Monarch  9400  series  of  thermal  transfer 
printers. 

Markmagic  enables  users  of  IBM  Sys¬ 


tem/36s.  Systein/3Ss  or  Application  Sys- 
tero/400s  to  create  label  formats,  change 
parameters  and  print  on-line,  bar-coded 
labels  and  tags.  These  tasks  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  a  need  for  any  program¬ 
ming  and  without  a  need  to  download  data 
to  a  personal  computer,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $2,395  to  $4,595, 
depending  on  type  of  hardware  platform. 
Cybn 

One  Riverdnle  Ave. 

Riverdale.N.Y.  10463 
(212)601-7100 


Computer-aided 
software  engineering 

Release  3.0  of  Michaels,  Ross  &  Cole 
Ltd.’s  MRC-Producthrity  series  of  fourth- 


Announcing 
The  Last  Thing 
Our  Competition 
Wants  To 
Hear: 


sD:Ag3irL 


Ordering  Temporaries 
HasNeverBeen  Easier. 

iniroducit^  the  Kdly  Service 
Dcscriptions-a  totally  new.  sim- 
pUficd.  flexible  job  descr^ktn 
system  for  temporary  help.  To 
Mkmif>'  the  work  skills,  expe¬ 
rience  level  and  cquipmcril 
rct|uirenients  of  every  assqpi- 
meni.  For  further  information, 
call  >tiur  kxal  Kelly  office. 


Exclusive  Testing: 

The  Help  \btt  Get  Is 
The  Help  Vau  Need. 

introducing  the  Kdly  Skills 
Review-a  task-oriented  testing 
pnxredure  thtt  tests  real 
workplace  skills.  It’s  fully 
con^Nttcrized.  Independent  l>’ 
validated  And  carefolly  nuuetted 
to  the  Service  Descriptions.  To 
ensure  that  the  bdp  you  get  is 
the  help  you  need.' 


The  Kelly  Service  System^ 
"What  You'd  Expect 
From  TbeLeader. 

Both  the  new  Kelly  Service 
Descriptions  and  Kelly  Skills 
Review  are  part  of  the  industr>''s 
most  comprehensive  quality 
assurance  program:  The  Kdly 
Service  S^*stem.  It's  designed  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  customer 
service.  From  hirir^  ordering 
and  assigning-to  follow-ihrough. 


|/C|  |\/ Temporary 
IxULL#  Services 

The  Kethr  GirTPeople  -The  First  end  The  Best*  ^  t99U  Kct  ty  temcA  Inc 


generation  language  and  computer-aided 
software  engineering  tools  fw  the  IBM 
^>plication  Sy8tein/4()0  features  an 
adaptable  reporting  fadUty  designed  for 
shops  with  a  constant  demand  for  infer- 
matkm. 

End  users  aixl  {vogrammers  can  modi¬ 
fy  reports  before  and  after  completion, 
and  users  can  add  or  delete  61es  and  fields 
or  resequence  fields,  the  veiKior  said. 

Prices  range  from  $5,000  to  $39,500, 
depending  on  model. 

MichaeU,  Roes  &  Cole 
450  E.  22iidSt. 

Lombard,  lU.  60148 
(708)916-0662 

C^dware,  Inc.  has  announced  a  personal 
computer-based  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  product  line 
that  features  multiple  entry  p<^s. 

Smartcase  is  a  documentation  tcxri  that 
provides  an  entry  point  for  customers  to 
gain  experience  with  CASE  techniques. 
MS-DOS  and  OS/2  versions  are  priced  at 
less  than  $300. 

System  Devek^>er  I  is  an  analysis  and 
design  tod  kit  that  features  a  rute-based 
editor.  Pricing  ranges  ftom  $499for  a  sin¬ 
gle-user  MS-DOS  version  to  $1,999  fora 
multiuser  netwofk  package. 

System  Developer  11  includes  Meta¬ 
base,  a  PC-based  cust(Hnizable  repository 
that  is  based  on  an  extended  entity  attri¬ 
bute  relationship  technology.  A  single- 
user  MS-DOS  version  costs  $3,499,  and  a 
multiuser  network  package  is  priced  at 
$9,999. 

Cadware 
50  Fitch  St. 

New  Haven,  Coon.  0651 5 
(203)387-1853 


Training 

AMT  C^ip.  has  released  CBI-Quick,  a 
computer-based  instruction  generator 
that  can  be  used  to  create  realistic  prod¬ 
uct  demonstrations  and  interactive  on¬ 
line  user  training  for  Unix  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  apiriications. 

The  product  provides  users  with  the 
ability  to  simulate  real  applications  and 
port  them  across  Unix-  and  VAX-based 
systems  as  well  as  MS-DOS-based  IBM 
(^rsonal  Computers  and  compatibles. 

CBI-Quick  is  priced  at  $16,000  for 
VAX  and  Unix  versions.  A  one-year  lease 
with  a  tbree-moitth  initial  training  period 
costs  $6,000. 

AMT 

183  GugginsSt. 

Boxboro,  Mass.  01 7 1 9 
(508)263-3030 


Campilers 

Telesoft  has  announced  an  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  cross  compiler  version  of  its 
Telegen2  Ada  development  system. 

The  product  runs  on  Unix-based 
80386  machines  and  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  embedded  80386  code. 

It  is  compatible  with  AT&T’s  Unix 
System  V,  Release  3.0  and  supports  host 
and  target  boards  in  Multibus  II  configu¬ 
rations,  the  vendor  said.  A  versiem  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  systems  is 
also  available. 

Pricing  for  the  product  ran^  from 
$13,000  to  $85,000,  depending  on  con¬ 
figuration. 

Teteaoft 

5959  Corneratooe  West 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)457-2700 
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tockdiigTiieFiist 
Processor  Deseed  dfM  Armjj 
ATdephone  Compaiijj  Genetic 
En^eering,  Atomic  Research 
And,Qf  Course, The  IRS. 


16  true.  A  whole 
army  of  Fortune  1000 
companies  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are 
designing  future  versions 
of  MultiMate.  Including 
an  actual  army  And  a 
think  tank.  A  band-aid 
maker.  Oil  companies 
And  five  major  insur¬ 
ance  firms 

The  members  of 
the  MultiMate  Customer  « 
Advisory  Board  want  cross¬ 
platform  compatibUity  So 
weVe  developing  versions  of 
MultiMate  for  Windows, 
OS/2,  UNIX  and  Macintosh. 
These  compatible  programs 
will  reduce  training  and  sup¬ 
port  costs,  while  providing 
consistent,  easy-to-use  word 
processing  across  your  entire 
computing  environmenL 
The  information  profes¬ 
sionals  on  the  Board  are  also 


MultiMate 


familiar  with  other  popular 
word  processing  programs 
They  loiow  which  features 
are  productive,  which  aren’t, 
and  wha6  missing.  By  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  advice,  we  give 
you  a  word  processing  prod¬ 
uct  tha6  second  to  none 
Acconplishing  this  is  a 
continuing  process,  but  weVe 
already  added  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  to  MultiMate  version  40 
that  include  the  industry’s 


leading  grammar  checker, 
built-in  electronic  mail, 
a  drawing  function  for 
creating  torms,  mphics 
importation  and  emting, 
plus  the  most  extensive 
file  conversion  capability 
in  the  business 

Weie  also  committed 
to  regular,  timely  upgrades 
to  k^p  pace  with  to^s 
emerging  technology, 
for  mote  information 
on  the  future  of  MultiMate, 
caU  1-800-437-4329,  Ext  1909. 
Or  upgrade  to  MultiMate  ver¬ 
sion  “iS  now  for  only  $75  by 
callirKl-800-2ASHTON 
If  you  want  your  word 
processor  to  be  ^  that 
it  can  be,  join  the  army 
of  cotr^ranies  that  have 
made  MultiMate  a  major 
industry  standard. 

A  AshtonTate' 


Tr*dfiiurk/0*nm  MulnMaie,AdHon-^.AshtoB-I*i«U)p)/AshM-I*ir(j»ittOihKpTOluciMiBcsusrfheK»«fariilt«ifiaa«}Mipo»oiUyandBM>b*nid«pi|farfihmr^^ 

C  Ashion-lw  ComtatiM.  All  ib|his  BMcrvtd 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  -  HARDWARE 


Datastorage 

Matrix  Corp.  has  anooupced  a  Motorola, 
lac.  VMEbus>based  rugged  memory 
board  thit  includes  up  to  4M  bytes  of  bat> 
tery-padied  random-access  memory. 

Mr-Ram  was  designed  for  use  in  harsh 
enviraaments  with  extreme  tempera¬ 
tures  and  vibrations.  The  board  can  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  32-  or  24-bit  address  slave,  and  it 
supports  8-,  16-  or  32-bit  data  transit, 
the  vendor  said. 

The  product  is  available  in  three  ver- 
siorts  tlM  range  in  price  from  $896  to 
$2,995. 


Matrix 

1203  New  Hope  Road 
Raleigh.  N.C.  27610 
(919)231-6000 

Cambex  Corp.  bas  announced  a  Vi-in.  car¬ 
tridge  subsj^em  designed  to  be  used 
with  IBM  RlSC/^stem  6000  nuichines. 

The  Certainty  6800  Model  60  com¬ 
plies  with  the  QIC-320  and  QIC-525  tape 
standards  and  is  read^cxnpatible  with 
smaller  QIC-compatible  devices. 

The  product  is  scheduled  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  in  November.  The  list  price  for  a  sin- 
^  unit  is  $3,455,  and  users  wdio  have 
Cambex  tape  driv^  on  their  RS/6000s 


can  upgrade  to  the  Model  60  for  free. 
Cambex 

360  Second  Ave. 

Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
(800)325-5565 


I/O  devices 

Barco,  Inc.  has  announced  two  20-in.  im¬ 
aging  color  display  monitors  designed  for 
use  in  process  control,  high-end  comput¬ 
er-aided  design  applications  and  image 
processing  applications. 

The  ICD  651  and  ICD  751  can  display 
source  material  with  respective  horizon¬ 
tal  scan  frequencies  46.5  to  66  KHz  or 
66  to  78  KHz,  the  vendor  said. 

The  ICD  651  is  priced  at  $3,995.  and 
the  ICD  751  costs  $4,095. 


Barco 

1000  Cobb  Place  Blvd. 

Kennesaw,  Ga.  30144 
(404)590-7900 

Printer  Products  bas  introduced  its 
PCPOS  2000,  an  open  terminal  designed 
for  general  retail  applications. 

The  unit  comprises  a  standard  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-compatible  moth¬ 
erboard.  an  AT-  or  r^jster-style  key¬ 
board.  a  three-station  receipt/journal  vali¬ 
dation  primer,  a  9-in.  monochronte 
monitor  and  a  steel  cash  drawer.  Its  moth¬ 
erboard  provides  Intel  Co^.  80286- 
based  processing  with  a  maximum  of  4M 
bytes  of  random-access  memory.  The 
product  can  prim  40  columns  at  3.4  tine/ 
sec.  on  3V^-in.  paper  or  80  columns  on 
4V^-in.  paper,  the  vendor  said. 

A  basic  unit  costs  $5,495. 

Printer  Products 
25Denby  Road 
Boston,  Mass.  02134 
(617)254-1200 


Power  supplies 

Exide  Eiectrcmics  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
continuous,  on-hoe  power  protection  sys¬ 
tem  designed  for  multiple  workstations, 
high-end  computer-aided  design  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  systems,  local-area  network 
systems  and  low-end  Microvax  and  A|^li- 
catkm  System/400  enviroomems. 

The  Ikiwerware  Personal  2000  fea¬ 
tures  1.5-  and  2-kVA  power  ratings,  and 
for  emry-level  configurations,  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  standard  internal  battery  provides 
up  to  10  minutes  of  battery  backup  sup¬ 
port. 

Pricing  on  the  product  begins  at 
$1,900. 

Exide  Electronics 
3261  Spring  Forest  Road 
Raleigh.  N.C.  27604 
(919)872-3020 

Omtputer  Accessories  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  n^  generation  of  its  Prox- 
ima  Pjwer  Directors  hne  of  power  control 
cemers. 

The  latest  generation  includes  the 
Compact  R)wer  Director  Model  P25, 
which  provides  four  outlets  and  a  small 
footprint  for  floor-standing  computers; 
the  P>wer  Director  Model  P3,  which  fea¬ 
tures  five-outlet  protection  and  a  disk- 
storage  pocket;  and  the  Pswer  Director 
Plus  Mo^l  P15,  which  provides  protec¬ 
tion  for  Underwriters  Labmatory-rated 
nnodem  or  facsimile  lines. 

[Vicing  ranges  from  $99.95  to 
$159.95. 

Computer  Accessories 
6610  Nancy  Ridge  Drive 
San  Diego,  Calif .  92 1 2 1 
(619)457-5500 

Liebert  Corp.  has  added  150-  and  225- 
kVA-rated  models  to  its  Series  600  line  of 
uninterruptible  power  sup^dies. 

The  two  mo^ls  feature  a  57-in.  foot¬ 
print  and  were  designed  for  use  daring 
nonlinear  load  and  overload  conditions.  A 
text-and-graphics  LCD  and  four  pu^- 
buttons  enable  users  to  access  and  manip¬ 
ulate  menu-driven  operations  or  call  up  a 
system’s  data,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $65,000  to 
$ 1 50,000,  depending  on  kVA  capacity. 
Liebert 

P.O.Box  29186 
1050  Deiuisom  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  43229 
(614)888-0246 


Ex-eTy  project  encounters  a  few 
obstacles  uong  the  way 

As  a  manager,  it's  up  to  you  to 
rise  above  them.  Live  up  to  your 
commitments.  Dnng  your  project 
home  on  schedule  aruJ  budget. 

Now,  there's  a  project 
manageirwrtf  system 
’that’s  ready  to  'go  the 
distance  with  you— 

Project  Workbench* 

Software  -  Release  3.1. 

The  more  com|dcx 
your  project,  the  more 
difficult  your  mission,, 
the  more  you  need 
(he  power  of  ABTs 
Project  Workbench- 


Whether  vou  manage  one  project 
or  an  entire  department,  the  system 
gim  you  better  control  ov'er  resources 
than  wer  before.  Assign  people  to 
tasks  the  way  you  want  them  to  work 
Shoilen  project  duration  and  smooth 
_  out  the  workflow 

The  fully  integrated 
Project  Analyzer^'*  lets 
you  monitor  trends, 
measure  performance, 
status,  and  track 
'earned  value." 

Create  reports  and 
analyze  your  entire 
projKt  tne  way  that 
makes  the  most  sense 
to  you  and  your  team. 


Project  Workbench  gives  you  the 
power  to  go  far  beyond  the  basic!'— 
blending  peak perjormance  with  the 
highest  level  oi  usability 

See  how  far  you  can  really  go. 
Call  .4BT  or  voiir  local  dealer  today. 


Appued  Business  Technol(X5y 

CORPORATION 

r'Ca//2t2-2$M9457or'l 
I  Free  seminar  dates  | 
More  information 


*WC  AsoMoBtAWW  Ticvoajii  C»80f»an « 38*  SrsaOMr  New  vom  hy  •  Harawfe  iBMPC  XT.  At  PS  2  a  co'^'Dai'Cies  PC  MS  DOS  2  0  o»  Ngfief  wim 
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Meet  the  #1  Software 
fiara  (ixjwiiigRimify 


'Hie  mGre  )FDu  rely  on  the  expanding 
family  of  VAX^  ctmqauters,  the 
nuve  you  need  the  SAS*  System— 
the  leading  data  analysis  and 
grs^ics  software  in  the  VAX 
market.  No  other  scrftware  has  the 
power  and  flexil^ity  to  handle  ail 


and  presentati<Hi  needs.  Aiaxies  the 
entire  range  of  VAX  systems. 

The  SAS  Syst^  brii^ 
you  more  choices  for  data  entry, 
retrieval,  and  management. . . 
r^rart  writing  mid  gra^^ics. . . 
statistical  anri  mathematical 
analysis  (includii^  quality 
control). .  .business  (banning, 
forecasting,  and  decision 
sui^kbI.  .  .(^>erations research 
and  project  management. .  .and 
^^ications  development.  All 
integrated.  All  backed  by 
VMS-qiedfic  technical  suj^iort, 
training,  and  documentation. 


And  now  we’ve  extended 
the  &mily  with  specialized  tools 
f(B-  evaluating  VAX  compute 
perfcrmance,  as  well  as  inter&ces 
to  popular  data  bases  sudi  as 
ORACLE*  and  Rdbr  Nowmidm 
experts  call  the  SAS  System 
.  .perh^  the  most  sophisticated 
and  versatile  &mily  of  iHoducts  <m 
the  market.”* 

Yours  for  30  daiys. . .  FREE 
Find  out  wl^  the  SAS  System  is 
the  software  you  won’t  outgrow. 
Ask  for  our  free  12-page  ^ecutive 
summary  and  details  about  a  free 
30-day  software  evaluation.  Call 
us  today  at  (919)  677-82(X).  In 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 


The  SAS’  System 
Executive 
Briefing... 
Coming  Soon 
to  Your  Area 

Join  US  fw  the  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing.  Youll 
team  how  the  world's  leading 
^pUcatkMts  system  can  help 
you  exjMt  your  organization’s 
most  strate^c  asset -data. 

Designed  for  information 
executives,  this  free  half-day 
session  gives  you  a  firsthand 
kxA  at  the  SAS  System’s 
integrated  8{^catioRs...and 
shows  you  how  to  extend  these 
applications  to  more  users  than 
ever  before. 

Plan  now  to  attend  1990 


'OiCital  Rcvww.  RepnBI  srailabfe 
Thr  S/VS  Sytteo  mMonltevoureamiljrtf  VAX 
ffliaKMapul«rs  tad  mirkiUtunM  under  VMS 
Mainfruaica,  penonal  eoraputerv.  ead  UNDCbaaed 
wcrkeutioni  from  oUict  mdon  «re  alto  Mpportcd 
u  a  icpatered  (rademark  of  SAS  IniUluta  lac 
VAX.  VMS  ai^  VAX  RdbVHS  an  trademarki  at  Difital 
Equipnaat  Cor|t .  and  (MIACLE  u  a  rcgutend  tndeniark 
of  Oracle  Cen> 

Copyrigbl 't  1969  by  SAS  laatitute  Inc 
PritiiediatheUSA  ' 


The  SAS*  Systrai. 

More  Choices 

for  Bflore  Applications 

than  Aqy  Other  Software. 


sessions  in  the  following  dties: 

CA 

Irvine . 

. Sept 

Sacramento  . . 

. Sept 

San  Diego  ... 

Oct 

San  FTancisoo 

. Oct 

CO 

Denver . 

. Nov 

FL 

JadcsMiviUe  . . 

. Nov 

Tampa . 

. Sept 

IL 

Chk^ . 

. Seia. 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec 

MA 

Boston . 

MD 

RodcviUe  ... 

. Oct 

MI 

Detroit . 

Sept 

MN 

Minneapolis  . 

. Oo 

NC 

Cary . 

Oct. 

Nov 

Chaiiocte  .... 

. oa 

Winston-Salmn 

. Oct 

NE 

Omaha . 

. Sept 

NJ 

Edison . 

. Nov 

Saddle  Brook  . 

. Oct 

NM 

Albuquerque 

. Sept 

NY 

New  York  .... 

Sept 

Poughkeepsie . 

. Oct 

OH 

CSndnnati  .  . . 

. Sept 

PA 

King  of  Prussia 

. Nov 

Pittsburgh  . . . 

. Sept 

RI 

Provided . . . 

. Ott 

9C 

Cbiumlaa  .... 

. Oct 

TN 

NadiviUe  .... 

. Nov 

TX 

Austin . 

. Oct 

Dallas . 

. Nov 

□  Paso  . 

. Sept 

Houston . 

. Oct 

Midland . 

. Nov 

UT, 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

. Nov 

W 

Madison . 

. Dec 

M 


SAS  Institute  Inc 
SAS  Ciicle::  Box  8000 
Cary.  NC  27512^000 
Phone  (919)  8778200 
Fhx  (919)6778123 


WV  C!harleston . Oct 

Canada 

Montreal . . Oct 

Ottawa  . Sept 

Toronto . Sept , 

Oct.  Nov.  Dk 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  free  SAS'  System  Executive  Briefing. 

Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (city)  _  in  the  month  of 

Name  _ : _ Title  _ 

Company  _ 

Mailing  Address  _ _ _ 

City  _  State  _  ZIP  _  Telephone  ( _ )  _ 

I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System-on  the  following  hardware _  in  these  operating  environments  _ 

My  specific  applications  needs  include:  _ ! _ 

Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Campus  Drive  Cary,  NC  27513 


For  registration 
mfomatioii,  mail 
the  coupon  at  left. 
Or,  can  919-677-8200. 
In  rail 

416'443-96U. 
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HP  introduces  another  first 


FYankly,  we  weren’t  surprised. 
We've  iways  built  PCs  for  people 
who  demand  the  highest  quality  for 
their  most  important  applications. 
Ten  years  ago,  we  instituted  a  Total 
i  Quality  Control  pn^gram  to  reduce 
failures  in  all  HP  products  by  a 
factor  of  ten.  We  reached  that  target 
three  years  early.  Then  .set  ourselves 
the  same  gotil  all  over  again. 

One  result  is  that  <xir  hard  di-sks 


have  a  17-year  MTBF-oier  three 
times  the  industry  averaye.  And  our 
PCs  were  describe  in  this  survey 
as  “bulletproor  Which  makes  them 
perfect  for  such  mission-critical 
tasks  as  LAN  .servers. 

Overall,  HP  had  the  highe.st  com¬ 
bined  score  in  PC  Magazine’s  four 
Service  and  Reliability  categories. 
Our  broad  line  of  industry  standard 
286, 386SX,  386  and  486  PCs  come 


in  desktop  or  desk  side  models/ 
For  more  information,  including  a 
reprint  of  the  PC  Magazine  article, 
call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext  1861. 

Or  see  us  at  Comdex.  You’ll  see  why 
we’re  Number  One  in  their  book. 


HEWLETT 
mHHm  PACKARD 


©199()  Hewlett -Packard Company  CPPCOlO 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


CICS  OS/2 
Programming 
Is  Now  as  Easy  as 


Word  gets  better  definition 


COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 


Users  find  more  intuitive  commands,  visual  appeal  in  Microsoft  update 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CWSTAPF 


Time  i«  moo* 
ey.  Wordpcrf^ 
—  which  one 
published  report 
quotes  as  sug* 

^gesting  thatde- 
bys  in  getting 

its  own  Windows  word  processor 
out  the  door  may  have  pushed 
Lotus  into  buying  Samna  —  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  into  beta  testing 
with  that  product  next  month. 
Delivery  is  slated  for  the  first 
quarter.  “I  think  Lotus  paid 
quite  a  l^  fn*  a  company 
(Samna)  that  does  $20  million 
and  barely  breaks  even," 
WordPerfect  Wee  President 
W.E.  Pete  F^tersen  said. 


FEATURE;  CD-ROM  ACCEPTANCE 

Problems  cloud  bright  promise 


BYAUCELAPLANTE 

SPIOALTDCW 


ry  (CD-ROM)  technology  have 
boasted  that  aD  desktop  com- 
puters  —  both  personal  com- 
puters  and  their  more  powerful  siblings, 

Unix  workstations  —  would  soon  ship 
with  CD-ROM  drives  attadied.  Howev- 
er,  there  is  not  yet  a  CD-ROM  drive  on 
ea^  desk,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  in  the 
immedbte  future. 

in  fact,  e]q>ert$  and  users  say,  CD- 
ROM  sufiiers  from  the  same  mala^  for¬ 
merly  affecting  other  new  technolopes:  Al-  terns  evaluation  at  Southern  CaUfoma  Gas  Co. 
though  promising  and  exdtmg  in  theory,  it  has  in  Los  Angeles.  ‘The  coofuacn  in  the  market 
some  shortcomings  that  make  it  impractical  for  makes  it  (fifficuh  to  make  a  wise  strategic  com- 
tbe  majority  of  corporate  end  users.  Oat  and  mitmenttotbetecfajM4ogy."Hobnesadds. 
standard  issues  are  said  to  be  bolding  it  back,  (Confusion  isn’t  the  only  dfficuity.  "Tbe 
but  there  are  breakthroughs  in  these  areas  that  prices  are  still  a  bit  steep,"  says  Edmond  Ha- 
may  help  CD-ROM  in  the  long  nut  inann.tbeKbraiydtrectoroftbeSawyerLi- 

"CD-ROM  ban  extremely  iniffiature  market  braiy  at  Suffolk  University  in  Boston,  wfaicb  has 
today:  The  baby  has  been  conceived  but  b  not  inveked  in  a  number  of  CD-ROM  titles  to  help 
yet  bom,"  says  Bob  Holmes,  manager  of  sys-  Cbn/tmuidoNpqgr^ 


“Oh  won’t  you  show  me  the 
way?”  Another  source  teUs  us 
that  WordPerfect  hired  Guy 
Kawasaki,  formerly  at  Apple  and 
author  of  TheMacinto^  Way, 
to  help  design  WordPerfect  for 
Madntosb  Verston  2.  The 
source  claims  that  part  of  the 
deal  calb  for  Kawasaki  to  "clan¬ 
destinely"  help  promote  the 
product  as  well  Kawasaki,  of 
course,  b  no  stranger  to  product 
endorsem&its.  In  fact,  at  a 
charity  auetkn  held  during  the 
the  recent  Agenda  '90  confer¬ 
ence,  be  donated  a  product  en¬ 
dorsement  that  be  quipped  had 
a  value  of  $9.99.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $10,000  by  Dave 
WeinerfroroOutlan. 

Centinuedonpage  56 


Bnitnr  commands 

Early  evaluates  said  they  were 
most  pleased  with  the  elimina- 
tioo  of  sometimes  archaic  com¬ 
mands.  For  examine,  opening 
files  b  now  done  by  tyjmg  in 
"File  Open”  instead  of  the  dder 
"Transfer  Load." 

"C^Ofiimands  just  make  a 
whole  lot  more  sense,  and  I  think 
that’s  going  tp  really  help  sell  it 
to  new  users,"  said  Ronald 
Houck,  senior  systems  designer 
at  Marion  Merrell  Dow  in  Indb- 
napolb. 

Additionally,  many  common 
formatting  commands  wiD  now 
be  presented  vbually  at  the 
d  the  screen  throu^  a  ruler  and 
ribbon,  visual  toob  that  allow  us- 


V  The  integmed  preprocessor  ia  the  CICS  OS/2  Option  alkws 
progranmers  lo  debug  «  the  EXEC  level  nd  view  ortgifnl 
source  code  instead  of  expanded  precompiled  code. 

d  The  BMS  screen  deveSopmem  CacUdy  can  design  and  pami  CICS 
transaction  screens  or  impon  BMS  mapreis. 

•  Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMATORS  lets  CICS  prognramen 
create  program  structure  charu.  monitor  mulupie  dau  vanaMex. 
analyre  source  code  execution,  or  alter  the  now  of  comtoL 
Woiibcnch  has  all  the  looh  you'd  wan  fw  debuggmg  and 
testing  sophixticaied  onltne  oaRsacuon  appltcations. 

•  IBM  CICS  OS/2,  leu  your  workstation  based  CICS  tpplicMions 
talk  10  mainframe  daU  files  and  dairtuses  tmputcniy.  Buatd 
and  lest  these  appUcatmtu  with  the  CICS  QS/2  OptMia  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  traasaciKM  rouuog  and  function  shipping 
features  to  reduce  host  and  network  loads 


IBM  aCS  ^/2  on  Disketie  Media 
SETUP  ^ocedure 
BMS  Screen  Devekjpment  Faobty 
tntegraied  Preprocessor 
Online  He^  ' 


e  CICS  progtammers  can  now  get  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2 
Workbench  and  ibe  powerhil  imer-systesns 
roRununicalians  of  IBM  CICS  OS/3  to  create  and  lest 
new  "cooperative  processing*  apphearnnx.  You  can 
process  CICS  transaction.,  on  tool  workstations  and 
access  databases  on  a  CICS  host  or  on  networked  CICS 
OS/3  systems. 

e  The  Mh-to  Focus  SETUP  procedure  uistalK  the  CICS 
OS/3  Option  on  your  programming  workstation  within  30 
muiuies!  This  makes  CICS  OS/3  accessible  from  the 
Micro  FoCus  irtenu  system  There  is  no  need  to  do  an 
taiiial  install  on  the  host. 


For  more  information  about  (A*  CfCS  OS/3  Op6on  eaU 
Micro  Focua  today  at  1-«»672-6365  or  416^56^161. 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming' 


NOVEMBER  12. 1990 
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10BASE-T 

NETWORK  MANACEMENT 

MADE  EASY. 


FAULT  DETECTED  BY  BRIDGE 


l£  /•j')  OI 
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PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


OS/2  system  keeps  tabs  on  health  costs 


data  has  been  coUected  frocn  tapes  sent  in 
by  US  West’s  ioBuraDce  carrien.  There 
requested  data  is  retrieved,  sorted, 
tallied  and  downloaded  to  the  PC  for  hir- 


ONSITE 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CWSTAIV 


ENGLEWOOD.  Colo.  —  With  health  care 
costs  ballooning  like  a  battered  ankle, 
firms  are  continually  looking  for  some 
salve  to  temper  the  crippling  effects.  One 
answer  is  computer-asdsted  tracking  of 
medical  benefits  use.  With  a  handle  on  uti¬ 


US  Wwat’s  Woods:  Goal  is  better  data 

lization  data,  companies  such  as  US  West 
can  get  a  leg  up  on  managing  employee 
coverage  costs. 

“To  tailor  a  {health  care]  plan,  you 
need  to  know  v^iicfa  pieces  are  utilized 
and  bow  effickntfy  they’re  being  uti- 
fized,"  said  James  Woo^.  manager  of 
benefits  data  su^iort  at  US  West. 

To  track  four  health  care  pl^  serving 
64.000  employees  and  130,000  depen* 
dents  would  be  next  to  tmposalile  to  do  in¬ 
ternally,  Woods  said.  The  insurance  carri¬ 


ers  themselves  could  provide  ad  hoc 
utilization  reports  —  but  the  fees  would 
quickly  add  up.  Turnaround  would  take  a 
l^gthy  two  weeks  as  well,  he  noted. 

Instead.  US  West  turned  to  Chap  2.  a 
micro-to-mainframe  system  that  analyxes 
and  reports  cm  data  from  multiple  re¬ 
motely  located  health  care  databases. 
The  OS/2-based  package,  ffom  Corporate 
Health  Strategies  in  Westport.  Ccmn.,  wiD 
handle  an  average  targe  user’s  2.5  mfibon 
claims  per  year  for  a  contract  fee 
of  650.000  toSlOO.OOO. 

The  price  se«ns  hefty,  but 
not  in  comparison  to  per-person 
benefit  expenditures.  These 
costs  have  risen  93%  to  nearly 
$1,400  rince  lOSS.^accordingto 
New  York-based  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Woods,  who 
has  been  using  the  software  for 
five  months,  said  it  is  too  early  to 
teil  what  the  payback  wiQ  be.  al- 
thou^  it  has  allied  US  West  to 
do  work  internally  that  cmce  was 
contracted  ouL 

“The  goal  is  to  provide  better 
data  to  our  plan  adminis¬ 

trators.’’  Woods  said.  With  that 
data,  the  adminstratora  can  de¬ 
termine  what  portioas  of  the 
plans  could  benefit  from 
changes.  For  example,  US  West 
used  Chap  2  data  to  deterrmne 
that  the  number  of  psychiatric 
and  substance  abuse  cla^  were 
excessive.  Subsequently,  a  new 
limit  was  placed  on  reimburse¬ 
ment  levels  for  these  claims. 

The  company  also  uses  Qtap  2  data  to 
support  its  tenefits  proposals  when  nego¬ 
tiating  with  trade  unions.  “It's  easier  to 
negotiate  when  both  parties  understand 
what’s  driving  a  particular  change.” 
Woods  said. 

Chap  2  also  facilitates  the  firm's  annual 
medical  [H’ograra  review,  which  looks 
back  over  the  year’s  claim  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  use  bas^e.  “This  is  a  fairly  hi^- 
ticket  item  to  get  done.”  said  Woods,  not¬ 
ing  that  Chap  2  makes  it  possible  to  dio  the 


review  tn-house  in  one-Uurd  the  time  it 
tookprevxNisly. 

The  ad  hoc  reports  that  once  took  two 
weeks  now  take  two  hours,  he  added. 

The  software’s  from  end  resides  on  an 
IBM  I^rsooal  Sy5tein/2  Model  5SSX 
Running  OS/2  Venkm  1.2.  Here  the  user 
enters  requests  for  reports  on  specific 
variabies  —  for  example,  the  cost  of  out¬ 
patient  claims  at  a  particular  boapital, 
such  as  a  comparison  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mental  health  claims  fron  one  (dan 
vs.  another. 

The  personal  coaqwtm  portioa  of  the 
system  then  dais  up  the  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  mainframe  at  Corporate 
Health  Strategies,  where  coaqdete  claim 


tbermanipidatioc. 

Woods  said  the  software  is  speedy  and 
has  worked  out  well  <Sespite  the  mherent 
of  its  OS/2  eovtrofimem  <see 
st^  below).  “It  has  been  excrfent,,”  he 
said,  but  added  that  the  process  for  crest¬ 
ing  a  refiort  could  benefit  from  shortcuts. 
He  said  the  vendor  could  also  make  it  easi¬ 
er  to  transfer  report  temphtes  between 
databases.  As  H  is  now,  tesoidstes  must  be 
rekeyed  for  each  database. 

Security  has  also  been  tightly  moni¬ 
tored.  be  noted.  “They  have  ac^  very 
appropriately  in  handling  that,”  Woods 
said,  adding  that  be  has  signed  legal  secu¬ 
rity  a)mracts  with  Corporate  Health 
Stratepes  to  ensure  protection. 


He  had  the  fever 


*  hen  US  West  chose  to  use  OS/2  haapd  software  to  get  a  hanJe  00 
health  care  costs,  James  Woods  came  down  with  a  case  of  OS/2  ifia- 


Wi 

*1  was  expectng  the  worst,’*  said  Woods,  manager  of  benefit! 
data  support  Hoping  an  eariy  atart  would  help,  Woods  bought  his 
first  copy  of  OS/2  Version  1.1  sx  months  before  imttfifm  tte  health  care  data 
monitoring  appficatioD.  Chqi  2  from  Corporate  Healtfa  Sentries. 

Woods  had  fittle  chainoe  getting  any  0^  advice  in-bouM.  “I  coidd  tfamk  of 
only  twDoCher  people  to  the  vAole  organiation  who  use  ft,”  he  said. 

Thesymplomab^inimiiiedittely.  ”Al!iiiyexi6tingaafcwvewa8DOS.iiiit 
getting  thmp  I  could  nm  under  OS/2  was  a  pixiUem”  said  Woods,  who  oouid  not 
justify  a  separate  system  for  an  appficstiaa  thrt  makes  up  only  30%  of  faia  dutiea. 

The  atnafled  DOS  box  or  window  induded  in  OS/2  wia  too  limited  in  memory 
to  ran  most  of  Woods*  software.  It  waaatoo  cantankerous  to  work  with,  he  added. 

Then  came  the  sivport  dtdk.  “There  weren’t  a  lot  of  people  knowledgeable 
about  the  products,”  he  said.  “I  had  to  fumble  with  it  uatill  got  it  to  work.” 

Even  IBM  failed  as  a  first-aid  source.  *T  asked  IBM  for  an  upgrade  from  Ver- 
SBon  1.1  to  1.2  in  June  and  still  haven't  gotten  a  reapoose.”  Woods  compliined. 
When  ft  comes  to  questions,  “They  don't  respond  as  prompUy,  if  at  aU.  liiey  just 
don 't  seem  to  be  0vmg  it  the  aupp^  Fm  accustemed  to  expecting  from  IBM.  “ 
Corporate  Heahb  Strategies  chose  to  develop  Chip  2  for  08/2  because  it 

fho  iw  nag^mwv,  muhitMkmg  and  mnlUthrMdfVl  ffhairipwflf 

0^.  Though  he  said  few  cuetemers  hesitated  to  accept  0^,  DireM  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Ettgineermg  Beter  ^orago  admitted  that  one  potential  customer  refused 
the  product  partly  because  the  customer  lacked  in-house  support  for  OS/2 . 

Corporate  Holth  Strategiea  has  had  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  hdp  some  cuttoni- 
ers  with  the  operating  system.  “They’re  the  best  knovdedge  base  {on  OS/2]  I 
have  access  te,“  Woods  said. 


Study  sees  big  year  for  Windows 

BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STtfV 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Predicting  that  1990  will 
be  remembered  as  “the  year  of  Microsoft 
Wndows,"  Com{niter  Intelligence  has  re¬ 
leased  the  results  of  a  survey  that  sup¬ 
ports  expectations  of  burgeoning  accep¬ 
tance  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0  in 
corporate  America. 

“The  package  is  clearly  the  talk  of  Che 
industry  as  users  scramble  to  understand 
the  nuances  of  im(deinenting  Windov^  in 
their  organizatioDS.*'  said  the  repc^, 
which  is  based  on  interviews  at  sites  with 
500 or  more  employees. 

The  Windows  tidal  wave  has  hit  the 
beaches  so  hard  thauin  some  cases,  users 
who  were  committed  to  OS/2  have 
hqtrkpA  away  from  that  decision  or  pushed 
migratioQ  plans  further  down  the 

Even  the  release  last  week  of  IBM’s 
2M-byte  OS/2  Standard  Efitioo  Versioo 
1.3,  whiefa  IBM  concedes  will  have  some 
overlap  with  Windows,  is  not  expected  to 
draw  urers  away  from  Windows  to  OS/2 


in  great  numbers  (CW,  Nov.  5]. 

However,  bas^  on  its  numbers.  Com¬ 
puter  Intdligence's  pretfiction  may  be  a 
bit  (iremature.  In  the  July  interview  (leri- 
od  of  its  survey  of  user  sites,  Com(^eT 
Intelligence  found  that  3%  of  corporate 
personal  comixiters  were  running  Win¬ 
dows.  By  year’s  end.  these  same  users 
said  that  figure  would  rise  only  1%  to  4%. 
And  by  the  end  of  1991,  that  growth  wiD 
have  increased  only  to  6%  of  these  users’ 
PCs. 

Until  the  May  release  of  Windows  3.0, 
the  7-year-old  Windows  was  hantty  a 
smashing  success.  According  to  Comb¬ 
er  IntelHgence,  Windows  (urefaases  had 
remained  relatively  constant  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  arrival  of  the  raifically 
revamp^  VerBion  3.0  changed  all  that 

In  its  first  five  months  of  sales.  En¬ 
dows  has  easily  topped  the  millioQ-unitS' 
shipped  maik  and  quickly  became  the 
ye^s  No.  1  seller  for  Eg^iead  Discount 
Software.  It  should  be  noted  that  Micro- 
soft  has  coQSBtently  dedined  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  units  shipped  and  actual 


sales  to  end  users. 

Even  an  initial  flurry  of  technical  (>rob- 
lems  —  despite  one  of  the  longest  and 
largest  beta  tests  of  micro  software  — 
whiefa  at  one  point  swam(wd  Microsoft 
support  lines,  did  not  dampen  sales. 

During  July  interviews  with  users. 
Computer  Intelligence's  PC  Market  Mon¬ 
itor  service  foimd  that  Windows  pur- 


UNTIL  THE  May 
release  of  Windows 
3.0,  the  7-year-old 
Windows  was  hardy  a 
smashing  success. 


chases  increased  to  more  than  two  times 
its  1989  average  levd.  In  August,  after 
roost  of  the  problems  with  Windows  had 
been  addressed,  or  at  least  admowl- 
edged,  (nrchase  levels  jumped  to  five 
rime«  1M9  levdi.  increating  the  index  to 
5.7. 

“While  we  don't  expect  this  growth 
rate  to  cootinue  at  tins  pace,  the  rqiid 


surge  of  accefitance  is  unprecedented," 
the  report  said. 

In  adfition  to  tracking  eod-user  pur¬ 
chases,  Computer  Intelligence  also 
wateb^  Windows  growth  by  monitoring 
sales  of  four  Microsoft  app&atioos  that 
are  direcUy  affected  by  Windows'  suc¬ 
cess;  Word.  Exod.  Project  and  Brwer- 
point 

Acoirdtng  to  the  report,  of  the  four 
packages,  Word  has  been  the  key  benefi¬ 
ciary.  Purchase  levels  have  mcreased 
markedly  in  the  last  few  months,  increas¬ 
ing  two  to  three  times  their  1989  levda 
during  July  and  August  interviews. 

The  other  three  applicatioDS  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  surge  in  sales  in  July  but  have  since 
slfoped  to  lower  purchase  levds,  the 
st^  found.  Excel  purchasec  increased 
brie^  to  nearly  two  times  its  1989  level 
in  July,  only  to  fall  back  to  the  1989  level 
in  August 

Windowi  versions  of  both  Project  and 
Ibwerpoim  were  first  released  in  Iday. 
fttjject  received  qukk  acceptance,  that 
increased  shfd^  to  more  tl^  13  times 
the  July  sales  le^  Ibaerpoint  doidiled 
its  J^  level,  only  to  later  fait  20%  fium 
its  June  purefasae  level 
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How  to  make  the  work  go  fas 


For  advanced  applications  like  CAD/CAM,  presentation  graphics  or 
financial  modeling,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  the  PowerMate**  386"'/25S. 


For  far  less  than  comparable  386  systems,  you  get  25MHz  speed,  2MB 


er  and  the  money  go  slower 


cache.  You  also  get  something  you  can’t  get  from  anyone  else  at  any  price: 


NEC.  For  more  information  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 

NEC 
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Epson  tries 
new  design 

BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
cwstm 

Epson  America.  Inc.  announced  a  new 
product  strategy  <»  the  desktop:  It  added 
several  models  to  its  lines  and  completed 
the  phaseout  oC  several  older  models. 

The  first  of  its  new  machines,  the  Eqid* 
ty  386/25  Plus,  a  25*MH2  machine  ba^ 
on  the  Intel  Corp*  80386  chip,  offers  32- 
bit  Industry  Stuidard  Architecture  that 
can  boU  up  to  16M  bytes  of  randem-ac- 


HP  aggressively  cuts  PC  prices 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  three 
months.  Hewlett-hickard  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  rounds  of  price  cutting  on  its 
Vectra  personal  computers  totaling  about 
a  25%  decrease  on  its  basic  modeb.  While 
the  company  said  users  should  not  expect 
more  cuts  thb  month,  it  indicated  that 
prices  have  yet  to  bottom  out. 

Noting  that  the  price  reductions  are  a 
signal  that  HP  b  dropping  its  timid  mar¬ 
keting  pace  and  becoming  increasingly 
aggressive,  Marc  Lowe,  HFs  North 
American  {Hoduct  marketing  manager. 


said,  "We’re  basically  (hiking  it  out  with 
IBM  and  Compaq  [Computer  Corp.]"  He 
added  that  those  two  companies  had  made 
a  few  cuts  in  Ibt  prices  but  were  recently 
cutting  prices  through  promotions.  "In 
the  bst  few  months,  action  in  market  has 
been  much  heavier  than  usual." 

Price  sensitive 

The  monthly  reductions  have  not  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  ana¬ 
lysts.  Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  HP  b  simply  bang  more  price  sensi¬ 
tive  than  other  companies.  "They’re  eval¬ 
uating  prices  every  month.  Most  compa¬ 


nies  will  only  adjust  prices  (Mice  or  twice  a 
year." 

HFs  Lowe  said  the  reductions  have 
been  great  for  business,  but  be  would  not 
say  just  how  many  units  have  been  ship¬ 
ping.  "Peopte  who  never  considered  HP 
befcMe  are  now  considering  us."  be  said. . 

Price  cuts  have  affected  computers 
based  on  both  Intel  Co^.  80286  and 
80386  processors.  F(M'  instance,  since 
July,  the  Vectra  286/12  base  model 
dropped  25%.  from  $2,399  to  $1,799. 
The  price  of  tte  OS/16S  —  based  on  the 
803^  processor  —  dropped  from 
$2,799  to  $2,099  in  the  same  time  peri¬ 
od.  In  addition  to  the  c(Hnpetitk>n-driven 
cuts,  HP  b  also  passing  cm  savings  it  b  re¬ 
alizing  in  materials,  such  as  less-costly 
memory  chips,  Lowe  said. 


cess  memory  on  the  system  board  and  will 
support  1,024- by  768-pixel  resolution.  It 
wib  also  feature  a  new  case  design  that 
will  be  carried  throu^iout  the  line,  which 
will  include  an  "easy  accessibility"  case 
that  has  no  screws.  Thb  machine  b 
scheduled  to  be  avaibble  today. 

The  rest  of  Epson’s  new  line  will  not  be 
avaibbie  until  the  first  quarter  of  1991. 
'The  new  machines  will  iodude  the  Equity 
286  Plus,  based  on  Intel’s  80286  chip,  and 
several  high-end  computers  that  feature 
Emended  Industry  Standard  Architec¬ 
ture  and  will  based  oa  Intel's 
8P386/33-MHZ  or  1486/25-MHz  micro¬ 
processors.  Epson  expects  to  release 
these  mcxleb  in  a  variety  of  configurations 
and  prices.  The  company  only  released 
prices  (Ml  the  Epson  386/25  Ilus.  which 
costs  $3,499  with  a  sin^  floppy  didc 
drive  and  $4,999  for  one  with  a  lOOM- 
byte  hard  disk  drive. 

'  Epson  claims  that  all  the  new  modeb 
win  easily  upgradaUe. 

Epson’s  Equity  1  Plus  and  2  Phis  ma¬ 
chines  were  both  iritased  out  in  bte  sum¬ 
mer,  followed  by  the  3  Plus  at  the  end  of 
October,  as  well  as  the  386SX  and  386/20 
machines.  Epson  omtinues  to  sell  its  Eq¬ 
uity  lEand  2£  computers,  the  286E.  the 
386SX  Phis  Introduced  in  July,  as  well  as 
its  N'BSS  notebot^-size  PC. 

In  addition.  Epson  b  releasing  a  new 
monitor  that  will  support  Extended  Video 
Graphics  Array  1.024-  by  768-pixeI  reso¬ 
lution  for  $689. 

MICRO  BITS 

NCR  gets  drives 

NCR  Corp.  tapped  Quantum  Corp. 
last-  month  as  Hs  supplier  of  105M-byte 
hard  dbk  drives  for  various  modeb  of 
NCR’s  high-end  desktop  series.  The 
Quantum  Prodrive  LPS  b  a  small  comput¬ 
er  systems  interface  device  with  an  aver¬ 
age  seek  time  of  1 7  msec. 

National  Semiconductor  Corp.  brc^ 
into  the  personal  computer  chip-^  mar* 
ket  rece^  with  two  singie<hip  control¬ 
lers  for  the  Intel  Corp.'  80286-  and 
80386SX-based  market.  PC  vendor 
Acer,  Inc.  extended  its  previous  aibance 
with  National  Semi  to  seQ  the  chip  sets. 

Burlington.  Masa'.-based  Alpha  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  bst  week  appt^ed  Fusion 
International  in  Toronto  as  its  s^es, 
marketing  and  support  services  partner 
for  the  Canadian  market.  Fusion  will  act 
as  Alfa's  base  of  operations  north  of  the 
border,  marketing  Alpha  Four,  the  firm’s 
rebtional  database  management  and  ap¬ 
plication  development  software. 
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Yes,  I'd  like  more  information  about; 

RC/QUERY™  _ 

RC/UPDATE'“  _ 

RC/M!GRATOR“  . 

RC/SECURE™  — 

PLATINUM  Database  Q 

Analyzer'” 

PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer'” 
PLATINUM  Report  Facilits"* 
PLATlNUMData  ^ 

Compressor"” 

PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg'” 
PLATINUM  Pipeline'” for  DB2 


The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide’” 
The  PLATINUM  Reference'” 
for  DB2 

PLATINUM  Eduction  Series’ 
I’m  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  your  free  30'day 
trials. 

I'd  like  to  schedule  an 
in-house  presentation. 


PLATINUM 
technologii 

The  DB2  Company'* 


(708)620-5000 
(800)442-6861(115) 
(800)  848-0140  (Canada) 


Name 


Phone 


Title _ 

Company _ 

Address  ' 
City.  State.  Zip 


Hardware _ 

Operating  System 
DBMS/Helease  _ 
TP  Monitor _ 


CW1190 


PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 
555  WATERSEDGE  DRIVE 
LOMBARD,  IL  60148-9930 
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Itasca  DBMS  promises  power  kick  for  Aviion 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAFP 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Data  General  ‘s 
Unix-based  Avoon  woricsta^  recetv^  a 
potential  power  boost  recently  in  the 
form  d  an  object-oriented  datab^  man¬ 
agement  system  from  Itasca  Systems. 
Ik. 

According  to  Will  Cappelli,  rice  presi¬ 
dent  at  New  Science  Askxaates.  Inc.,  a 
market  research  and  consulting  firm 
based  in  Southptnl,  Conn.,  "DG  is  very 
interested  in  the  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  paradigm.  They  see  it  as  es¬ 
sential  in  supporting  netw^  and  distrib¬ 


uted  computing  environments  and 
moving  tbe^  proprietary  customers  to 
open  systems  platforms.” 

The  Westb^,  Mass.-based  minicom¬ 
puter  vendor  initially  entered  the  world  of 
object-oriented  technology  back  in  1989 
with  the  announcement  of  CEO  CMiiject 
Office.  That  integrated  office  automation 
product  incorporates  DG's  incrementa¬ 
tion  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  New  Wave 
and  Microsoft  Cmp.'s  Windows  Verskn 
3.0  and  serves  as  an  object-oriented  inter¬ 
face  for  local-area  network-based  person¬ 
al  computers  connected  to  MV  ho^ 

The  Itasca  Odbms  is  a  distributed,  mul- 
ticlient,  multiserver  system  design^  spe¬ 


cifically  to  support  highly  complex  work- 
statioa  appbatkns.  According  to  the 
vendor,  H  is  targeted  at  computer-aided 
design,  manufacturing  and  engineering 
and  computer-aided  software  engtoeering 
appbcatioiis. 

The  DG  Ariioo/ltasca  software  port. 
compleCed  earlier  this  month,  rounds  out 
Itasca’s  presence  in  the  workkation  mar- 
ketjdKe.  The  package  currently  runs  on 
Sun  Microsystems,  Stbcon  Graphics. 
Inc.  and  HP  platforms. 

All  sin^vetsioo  copies  of  OAxns  are 
priced  at  $3,995  for  the  first  ciieiit/serTer 
coofiguratioa.  To  date,  iw  orders  have 
been  placed  for  the  Ariioo  versioo. 


DB2  JUNGLE 

with 

_ PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 


uccessful  explorers  seek  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  professional  outfit¬ 
ters  and  trackers  before  leading  an 
expedition  into  dangerous,  unknown  tmi- 
tory.  They  understand  that  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  terrain  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  their  mission. 

PLATINUM  technologif,  inc.,  was  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  delve  into  the  uncharted 
DB2  jungle. 

Today,  we  are  recognized  internationally  by 
our  trailblazing  clients  as  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  professional  outfitters  for  DB2. 

With  our  complete  kit  of  DB2  software  tools, 
published  products,  and  education  and  cnir 
worldwide  network  of  affiliated  companies, 
PLATINUM  has  set  the  standards  for  quality 
and  service  in  the  DB2  maricet 

Software  Products 
m  RC/QUERY" 

■  RC/UPDATE' 

■  RC/MIGRATOR' 

■  RC/SECURE' 

■  PLATINUM  Database  Analyzer" 

■  PLATINUM  Repent  Facility" 

■  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer" 

•  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor" 

■  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg* 

■  PLATINUM  Rpeline"  for  DB2 


DB2  Education 

■  Introduction  to  DB2 

■  DB2  Database  Design  and 
Application  Planning 

•  DB2  Database  and  System 
Administration 

■  DB2/SQL  Application  Programming 

•  C5P  Application  Programming 

■  Using  DB2  and  QMF 

Published  Products 

m  The  PLATINUM  DBS  Goide/Online* 

■  The  PLATINUM  Reference"  for  DB2 

■  Tbe  PLATINUM  DB2  Catalog  Poster 

As  you  begin  your  trek  into  unfamiliar, 
little  explored  regions  of  rdational 
technology,  PLATINUM  can  outfit 
you  wiffi  everything  you  need  to 
make  your  DB2  adventure  a 
success.  We've  been  there,  so 
we  know  what  it  takes. 


Let  PLATINUM  be  your 
expert  guide  through  the 
wilds  of  the  DB2  jungle. 

Call  1-800-442-6661  today 
for  more  information  or  a 
fiee  on-site  trial  evaluation 
of  any  PLATINUM  product. 


»on,t 

555  WatersEdge  Drive,  Lombard.  lL6in48 
(708)620-5000  FAX  (706)  953-1923 
1-800442-6661015)  1-60(^048-0140  (CtiuuU) 


New  breed  of 
management 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
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MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  Calif.  —  Ccoakua. 
loc.  bdievea  that  its  new,  woriotatkm- 
based  factory-floor  management  ^atem 
establishes  a  new  category:  straddling  the 
busmeas  ptanning  systems  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  proceaa  customer  orders  and 
make  kmg-term  sebedides  and  the  stand- 
alone  systems  and  real-tme  cootroOers 
and  sensors  that  sit  on  the  factory  floor. 

CdnsOhim  unwrapped  Fkmsfream  last 
week  and  wiD  deroonstrate  the  product, 
jointly  developed  with  Digita]  Equipment 
Corp.,  this  wedc  at  Autofact  '90  in  De¬ 
troit 

Defined  as  an  integrated  eiecution 
system.  Flowstream  takes  orders  re¬ 
leased  from  a  manufacturing  resource 
planning  (MRP)  system  and  optimnes 
their  scheduhag  thrtM^  the  facton^. 

“Oar  system  looks  at  perforroance 
a^inst  petfeetkn  and  teBs  where  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  improvement  are,”  said  Jonathan 
(Jolorin,  Cknsilium's  chairmaa  and 
founder. 

The  product  also  breaks  up  categories 
by  using  workstatioos  (DEC  Vaxstations) 
as  its  platform.  Most  factory  management 
syste^  use  mmicomputers;  a  few  use 
personal  computers. 

Appeorpwena  d»cnivh>g 

(jolorin  estimated  that  the  U.S.  market 
for  factory-^oor  management  systems  b 
about  $2  faHioo.  "But  at  least  three-quar- 
tmrs  of  that  are  internally  developed  solu¬ 
tions,”  Golorin  said.  So  the  market  for 
vendor-provided  systems  is  actually  less 
than  $500  miltioo.  with  only  about  $120 
million  of  that  being  for  integrated  factory 
systems  such  as  Flowstream. 

According  to  Martin  Pissezabki,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  manufacturing  automatioo  plan- 
ning  service  at  The  Yankee  Groig)  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  MRP  systems  do  not  typically 
monitor  bow  the  factory  b  performing, 
which  can  cause  the  facto^  a^  the  grand 
plan  to  get  out  of  whack.  "F^oirie  work 
from  the  paper  schedule  general^  by  the 
MRP  for  days  or  weeks,  but  the  plan  b 
not  responsive  to  problems  on  the  floor  or 
Dew  customer  ordm,”  he  saxL 

In  addition,  customers  are  increasing 
insisting  on  quality  statistics  from  their 
manufacturers,  but  existing  methods  for 
getting  the  quality  data  from  the  factory 
floor  to  the  MRP  "are  pretty  feeble,” 
Pbasalddsaid. 

Flowstream  has  been  implemented  on 
the  Vaxstatkm  workstatioos  under  the 
VMS  operating  system  and  uses  many  of 
DEC'S  Network  Appbcatioo  Support 
toob. 

interfaces  between  the  Deewindows- 
based  Flowstream  and  other  systems  are 
provided  throu^  DEC’S  DecnetAJSI  net¬ 
work,  object-oriented  programming,  the 
VAX  RTO/VMS  rebtkmal  database  and 
the  CDD  Repository. 

C^oftsilium  and  DEC  began  their  rela- 
tioasfaq)  in  1982,  when  the  Utter  funded 
devde^nent  of  Consilium's  first  product. 
WofksUeam.  Last  year.  DEC  bought  $3 
mQhoo  of  (^onailfum’s  common  Mock  to 
take  a  5.8%  eqiBty  stake  in  the  company. 

Flowstream  b  curreAly  av^ble. 
Prices  start  at  $30,000. 
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If 

you’ve  tried 
to  connect  your 
NovelLAN  to  the 
corporate  network 
andendedup 
just  sedng  red. 


WeneedtDtzdk 

■  When  you  want  to  combine  the 

services  of  your  LAN  with  resources  on 
your  corporate  network,  it’s  time  to  call 
Wollongong. 

As  you’ve  probably  discovered, 
most  corporate  networks  include  several 
'  different  operating  systems,  often  with 

proprietary  hardware  and  software. 

Only  Wollongong  has  the  software 
products  that  connect  all  these  dissimilar 
resources,  because  we  base  our  solutions 
on  open  systems  standards. 

Only  Wollongong  lets  you  pre¬ 
serve  your  past  investments,  extend  your 
existing  systems,  and  guarantee  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  your  network  for  the  future.  ^ 

In  fact,  for  over  10  years,  we’ve 
been  helping  Fortune  500  companies 
build  corporate  networks  in  multi-vendor 
environments. 

So  now,  when  you  visualize  the 
future  of  your  corporate  network,  there’s 
no  reason  to  just  see  red. 

Calll-800-872-8649(inCalifor- 
nia  1-800-962-8649)  or  write  The 
Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  1 1 29  San 
Antonio  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

When  you  need  to  network,  we 
need  to  talk. 

WOLIDNGONG 

'Hie  leado^  in  nniU-vaidor  netwoddng.^” 


®  1990,  The  Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufKCureis. 
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IBM  fills  in  386-ba8ed  PS/2  line, 
towers  prices  on  several  versions 


BY  RICHARD  mSTORE 

CWSTMT 


While  new  OS/2  features  and  server  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  I^rsooal  Systeiii/2  were  the 
main  courses  at  IBM’s  announcement 
party  late  last  nMoth,  the  company  put 
Dlentv  more  on  the  table. 

[BM  filled  out  the  PS/2  Model  80  line 
with  one  25-MHx  Intd  Corp.  80386- 
based  system  with  a  160M-byte  small 
conqaiter  systems  interface  (SCSD  hard 
disk  drive  and  two  20-MHz  SSS-baaed 


systems  with  160M-byte  and  80M-byte 
hard  disks.  The  Model  SO-AIS,  161  and 
081  are  priced  at  $10,185.  $7,495  and 
$6,845.  respectively. 

The  firm  also  unveiled  the  PS/2  Model 
65.  a  I6-MH2  Intel  803d6SX-based  unit 
with  a  320M-byte  hard  disk.  The  machine 
costs  $7,945. 

In  the  storage  arena ,  the  company  add¬ 
ed  a  2.3G-byte  SCSI  tape  drive  and  an  ex¬ 
ternal  storage  tower  to  house  up  to  seven 
SC^  storage  devices.  The  units  cost 
$6,550  and  $6300,  respectively. 


Both  of  the  new  server  models  ICW 
Nov.  5t  the  PS/2  Mode!  90  and  95.  offer 
the  option  of  a  256K-byte,  level-two  disk 
cache  in  addition  to  the  Iniilt-in  8K-byte 
cache.  The  cache  controller  costs  $1 .995. 

The  33-MHz  Intel  1486  upgrade  board 
for  PS/2  Models  90  and  95  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  price  of  $2,500,  vdiile  the 
Extended  Graphics  Array  adapter  (an  op¬ 
tion  for  all  PS/2s  based  on  the  386SX  or 
greater)  costs  $1 ,095. 

IBM  cut  prices  between  8%  and  25% 
on  several  versions  (rf  the  PS/2  Model  70 
as  well  as  the  Model  80  A21.  The  486 
Power  Platform  upgrade  price  for  the 
Model  70  dropp^  to  $1,900  from 
$3,995. 

AU  new  products  are  now  shipping. 
IBM  said. 


Keefe 
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Report  from  the  front.  Lotus,  mean¬ 
while.  continues  to  play  coy  on  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  1-2-3/W.  its  fiiily  Windows  3.0- 
compatible  spreadsheet  But  a  user 
source,  who  saw  1-2-3/W  two  months 
ago,  says  his  understanding  is  that 
1-2-3/W  win  go  beta  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  and  sfa^  in  the  third.  Needless  to  say, 
the  longer  Lotus  takes,  the  better  for 
Borland  and  Microsoft. 

An  ounce  of  prevention.  The  Lotus 
copyright  infringement  suit  may  be  hav¬ 
ing  more  of  an  impact  on  Borland  than  it 
wants  to  admit.  An  attorney  specializing 
in  copyright  law  suggested  recently  that 
Borland  mi^t  consider  dropping  the 
1-2-3  menu  opcioo  offered  under  Quat- 
troProVersioQ  1.0  until  the  suit  is  set¬ 
tled.  Two  weeks  ago,  Borland  execs  out 
making  the  rounds  Quattro  Pro  Ver- 
sioo  2.0  pooh-pocdied  the  idea.  Yet  two 
users  who  have  loaded  Verston  2.0  report 
that  during  the  initial  installation,  you  DO 
longer  get  the  option  of  loading  up  the 
1-2-3  menu.  You  can  go  back  later  and 
add  the  Lotus  menu.  In  Version  1.0»  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  installatioo,  users  can 
choose  between  two  Quattro  Pro  inter¬ 
faces  and  the  1-2-3  menu. 

Defensive  offensive.  One  interesting 
take  on  tbe  Lotus  buyout  of  Sanma  comes 
from  Wall  Street  contrarian  Bob  Tber- 
rien  at  Paine  Webber.  He  points  out  that 
Lotus  is  filing  suits  left  and  rii^  for  al¬ 
leged  copyright  is^ingeinent.  Lotus  has 
already  forced  one  offender  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  win  against  Borland  couU  cut 
do^  Quattro  Pro  as  welL  Meanvdule, 
Lotus  is  turning  up  the  jets  in  tbe  Wm- 
dows  market,  the  future  of  vdiich  ironi¬ 
cally  hinges  on  tbe  outcome  of  the  Apple 
V.  Mkfosofi  copyright  infringement  tri¬ 
al.  Tbb  amuses  scsne,  pven  Lotus'  gener¬ 
al  posHkm  on  intellectual  property 
ri^ts.  Therrien  doubts  Windows  will 
come  off  the  market,  altbmi^  be  says 
tbe  price  may  shoot  up.  Either  way  Lotus 
is  safe.  It  now  has  a  Windows  word  pro¬ 
cessor  and  some  products  in  devdopment 

if  Wndows  sails  forward;  and  if  it 
doesn’t,  wefl,  Lotus  was  always  betting 
that  way  anyhow. 

Attention  Mamiacript  uoera.  Lotus 
and  Samna  have  said  they  wfll  siqiport, 
but  neither  enhance  nor  merge,  their  re¬ 
spective  chamcter-based  DOS  word  pro¬ 
cessors.  Microsoft,  however,  has  just 
shipped  the  latest  version  of  Word  for 
DOS.  As  for  Symphony,  one  user  was 
quick  to  note  tint  Lotus  has  been  strange¬ 
ly  quiet  on  tbe  topic  of  pmting  Symidio- 
oy  to  Windows.  ”1  have  the  feeling  it’s  a 
d^  product,  that  tbeir  last  upgrade  was 
it,'’besaid. 

Bring  the  No-Doa.  Many  industry  ob¬ 
servers  are  expecting  Cofoda/Fall  ’90  to 
be  something  ^  a  yawner  this  year.  For 
examfde,  so  few  faess  conferences  have 
been  scheduled  ^  the  five-day  show 
that  ^xinsor  Interface  Groiqi  was  able  to 
fit  them  all  onto  one  page.  Onfinaiily, 
the  list  goes  on  for  pages.  A  ^Mkesman 
says  there  wiD  be  plenty  to  see.  He 

preregbtratioo  of  attendees  is  up 
weO  over  100%  over  last  year. 


Keefe  *  CemptUtrmrtd’i  senior  odUor,  PCs  aid 
■ociotatiaaB. 
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Gm  AutoOPERATOR"  a  hir  maL  Youl!  see  the  clew  benefto 
of  having  canffexsystenu  manage  ihetiwlm- reducing  outages. 
incitKoigavaibbibn.  and  oDpmvtng  bonoo-lme  end-user  semce. 

You’ll  also  be  anaanl » (he  speed  of  the  proceeding. 

.After  aU.  over  6^  Foftune  KXX)  coiDpanies  have  ^ready  successhilh 
tiutalled  AutoOPERATC^.  Vc  cai  provide  readr-to-wr  code  so 
>xw  can  ret  your  aunxaancm  evaluaion  aid  running  m  no  tune. 

.And  AuiopPERATOR  is  pan  of  ow  MaitVtnr"  sokcion.  which 
con(4emeno  IBM's*  SmemView'*  uniegv  with  seamless  iniegration 
and  a  common  user  initriace- 

MklKluslntaFBEnLinMQBaBi. 

When  vui  call  us  hv  an  imneJiate  bee  of  AutoCX’ERATOR. 

veTI  send  sou  a  copr  uf  ow  Svstents  Automation  Evaluanan  ChecklM  - 

A«>A.VgiATOIt  mU  MmiVm  a*  nakaai*  hmtt  (,  Im  II 


an  invaluable  resowee  book  that  saves  you  time  and  money  by  helping 
you  assess  your  data  center's  needs  and  establish  your  custom  criteria  tor 
automation  tools. 

Call  (^hns  Paifcer  at  l'l30C-822-6653.  If  you're  outside  the  U.S.,  call 
4C67J5.95M. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  Systems  Automation  ttom  Boole  & 
Babbage  you'!!  agree,  it's  an  open  and  shut  case. 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


Your  Automation  Advantage 
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If  you  want  your  VSE  or  VM 
shop  to  have  the  edge  that  a  full-scale 
rehdional  data  base  can  bring,  IBM 
has  good  news  fin' you. 

IBM’s  S(^VD$  (Structured 
Query  Language/Data  System)  is  a 
complete  relational  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  gives  you  the  leading- 
edge  advantages  you  need. 

k  can  increase  your  ability  to  cap¬ 
ture,  control,  maintain  and  deliver  the 
information  tha&  vital  to  your  business. 

e  1990  eM  CopoiaKn  eM  e  •  •agoland  ncMrraiK  M  062  SAA  an  ndamai 


Sl^yDS  can  hdp  improve  the 
productivity  of  your  programmers  and 
reduce  your  applications  backlog.  All 
while  giving  your  end  users  better 

lational  capabilities  to  VM  and  V9! 
that  EB2"  gives  MVS,  in  fact,  k  meets 
AN9,  FIPS  and  ISO  standards  and 
can  handle  high  transaction  volumes 
and  compfox  data  rdationships. 

la  d  0«)  CtypotMoft 


k  also  lets  you  disti 
cooperative  CO 


about  SQL/DSl 
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studenU  research  moK  effidently.  Prices 
for  CD-ROM  drives  range  foam  $500  to 
$1,000. 

Ahbou^  prices  for  commercial  CD- 
ROM  titles  have  been  diving,  the  costa  for 
a  corporatMO  to  design  and  make  its  own 
CD-ROM  applications  for  internal  use  re¬ 
main  prohibitively  high.  Software  bcens- 
ing  costs  remaiD  a  strong  deterrent  to  in¬ 
ternal  CD-ROM  deyelopment. 

But  by  for  the  biggest  cost,  ays  Jdin 
Naira,  vice  president  of  research  and  de- 
vetopmeot  for  CD-ROM  tool  kit  maker 
Reference  Technology,  Inc.  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  is  getting  the  desired  tnformation 
into  riectronic  form,  such  as  transferring 
textual  inforcDatioo  into  an  ASCD  file  or 
graphk  infannatkin  iMo  electroaic  form. 

The  task  is  enou^  to  discourage  many 
orgaoiatioos  foom  moving  data  to  CD- 
ROM.  Southern  California  Gas,  for  exam- 


Does  CD-ROM  tnterfece 
switching  t)other  you? 

Smtekinf  Jram  one  CD-ROM  disc  to  otken 
that  use  difftrent  r^rieoal  sefiwart  and  user 
iuterfyces  it  irhsome  for  a  majoritf  of  users 


■m;  647  fi^oadHli 
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pie.  has  put  on  bold  a  prqiect  to  equip 
trucks  w^  CD-ROM  readen  that  would 
replace  the  huge  instruction  binders  now 
in  use.  The  reason  for  the  delay  is  that 
much  of  this  information  is  in  graphical 
form.  “There  is  currently  no  consensus 
on  the  right  way  to  handle  this,'’ he  says. 

The  fragmentation  of  the  PC  vmrid 
into  DOS.  Madntosh.  Unix  and  OS/2  seg- 
meitts  hasn’t  helped  CD-ROM  accep¬ 


tance.  Vendors  cannot  reach  all  potentxal 
cuatotners.  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
titlesavailable  on  any  given  pfotform. 

What  would  bel{^  Standards.  But  each 
CD-ROM  title  now  comes  with  pn^- 
etaiy  search-tnd-retrieval  software,  and 
there  is  a  bewildering  array  of  tools  avail¬ 
able  for  those  corporations  that  want  to 
create  their  own  CD-ROM  offerings. 

“There  is  still  no  standard  front-end 
interfoce  across  CD-ROM  products.” 
says  Mark  Margevidus.  a  consultant  in 
the  new  product  review  department  at 
the  Society  National  Bank  in  Cleveland. 

Pof  rirtol  rdghtmof 

For  people  using  only  one  CD-ROM  prod¬ 
uct,  this  is  not  a  problem;  but  for  those 
who  need  to  access  a  variety  of  titles  foom 
different  vendors  and  puM^iers.  it  can  be 
a  severe  handicap. 

"Our  librarians  have  to  learn  10  to  15 
different  systems,”  says  Marilyn  Grant, 
coordmator  of  computer  search  services 
in  the  main  bhrary  at  Boston  University. 
"Often  we  get  bogged  down  trying  to  re- 
menfoer  what  ^stem  we  are  on  and  what 
the  proper  command  or  keystroke  ts." 

"Most  CD-ROM  publishers  assume 
that  their  disks  will  be  ised  exclusively, 
and  so  don't  take  into  account  that  oth^ 
titles  foom  ocher  vendors  work  different¬ 
ly.’'  says  Bin  Anry,  director  of  research 
at  Helgerson  Associates,  Inc.  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  «4tich  pubbshes  the  "CD- 
ROM  End  User"  newsletter. 

Moreover,  the  retrieval  software  can 
take  up  as  much  as  5M  bytes  on  a  user's 
hard  drive.  Although  on  a  lOOM-  or 
200M-byte  drive  this  is  not  a  problern.  it 
can  be  for  users  with  40M-byte  hard 
drives. 

'That  is  an  issue  that  individual  users 
need  to  consider  if  they  want  to  use  CD- 
ROM.”  says  Bob  Martin,  manager  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  support  systems  at  Eaton  Corp., 
where  company  executives  use  seve^ 
CD-ROM  sffosoiption  services. 

Others  say  this  is  not  a  problem. 

‘To  take  4M  or  5M  t^es  in  order  Co 
get  access  to  600M  bytes  is  not  a  bad 
trade-off.”  Margevichis  says. 

While  drive  space  may  not  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  some  users,  learr^g  new  retriev¬ 
al  software  may  be.  Accor^g  to  recent 
research  by  Helgerson,  a  whopping  79% 
of  CD-ROM  users  surveyed  were  either 
somewhat  (22%)  or  very  (57%)  bothered 


OfficeVIsion/MVS 


TBS  Software's  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM's  OtticeVision/MVS  and  DISOSS  offerings. 

Peisonil  Ssnfces  DocuwnI  3torip»  napolsr  (COSR)  and  OtSOSS  Oocunwnt 
nuiertir  (POSH)  provide  information  ^out  every  document  filed  in  the 
OfficeVisiorvWS  ^trio^  Services  (or  PS/CtCS)  doroment  pool  and  the 
DISOSS  Nbraiy 

Ptnonal  Services  Ubrary  Administration  Sytfem  (CLASY"*)  controls 
OfficeVfiiort/MVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/DCS)  document  pool  growth  by 
migrating  inactive  documents  to  an  archive 

OISOSS  Onine  HUP  MaMgamenl  (HUPOATE)  defines  OfficeVmon  users  m  the 
OfSOSS  Host  Uaer  Profile  (HUP)  data  set 

OISOSS  Or*ie  Roiling  'bMe  Kfonagamanl  (RUPOATE)  defines  OfficeVision 
network  nodes  in  the  OiSOSS  Routing  data  set 

Free  30-day  TKai  9(416)940-9373  ^ 

'TBS  Sollwae  he.  a)0C  Konrad  CraKcnl, 

Maridran,  OnMo,  Canada  L3R8T9 
EirtmdngYourOUceVUoir 
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CD-ROM:  Right  to  not  write 


Uotil  foiily  recently,  many  analysts 
predicted  that  optical  tfisca  vrould  not 
be  in  widespread  use  until  they  were 
rewritable.  However,  moat  experts 
now  say  that  was  a  misleading  red  ber- 
I  ring. 

Instead,  these  are  two  different 
technologies  for  two  different  mar¬ 
kets.  CD-ROM  is  best  used  for  storing 
and  retrieving  infonnatioo  that  re¬ 
mains  static;  rewrit^iie  drives  are  just 
another  form  of  mass  storage. 

‘it  is  actually  an  advantage  that  you 
cannot  write  to  the  disks  in  CD-ROM,” 
ssys  Shahnd  Badnr.  a  senior  manager 
at  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  "If  you  are 
sending  out  inqiortaflt  informatian. 
you’d  like  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
that  infonnatkxx.  ” 

£.  J.  Jerry  McFauI.  a  computer  sci¬ 


entist  at  the  U.S.  (Jeolopcal  Survey, 
says  that  once  it  is  understood  that 
CD-ROM  a  a  publishing  mwfium.  the 
coofuaioo  between  it  and  rewritable 
drives  vantabes. 

Another  reason  that  the  rewritable 
technology  is  no  longer  seen  as  the 
Holy  Grail  of  oprical  storage  is  that  it  is 
too  expensive. 

The  drives  are  five  to  10  rimes 
more  expeoBve  and  the  media  from  50 
to  100  rimes  more  expensive  than  CD- 
ROM  diaks. 

There  is  also  a  disadvantage  in  rep- 
ticatfon:  Rewritable  is  dow  sod  most 
take  place  in  real  rime.  Thus,  if  it  takes 
an  hour  to  make  ooe  dtqibcate  of  a  re¬ 
writable  CD.  it  would  take  100  hours 
to  make  1 00  duplicates. 

AUCE  LAPUNTE 


by  having  to  learn  new  retrieval  software 
with  each  new  package  (see  chart). 

Evans  says  that  once  his  firm  begins 
widespread  distribution  of  CD-ROM  ap¬ 
plications  through  a  local-area  network, 
this  could  become  an  issue. 

The  lack  of  standards  remains  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  proUferation  of  CD-ROM 
appticabons,  users  say. 

Map  maker  Jeppesen  Sanderson  in  Eih 
glewo^,  Cok).,  h^  embarked  on  an  ambi¬ 
tious  project,  called  the  Electronic  Li¬ 
brary  System,  to  convert  to  CD-ROM  its 
mapping  information  for  airlines  and  pi¬ 
lots.  Jeppesen,  the  airlines  and  airendt 
manidacturers  are  having  trouble  agree¬ 
ing  on  a  format,  says  Gary  R>rter,  prefect 
coordinator  for  electronic  data  services. 

CD-ROM  is  being  considered  for 
ground-based  chart  information  that  pi¬ 
lots  could  hook  into  via  a  network;  rewri¬ 
table  optical  technology  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  a  cockpit-based  database. 

Down  but  not  out 

Such  barriers  as  a  lack  of  standards  may 
keep  CD-ROM  down  for  a  time  (some  an¬ 
alysts  say  as  long  as  two  years),  but  foc- 
tors  are  at  work  that  may  speed  CD-ROM 
acceptance  in  the  corporate  environment 

E.  J.  Jerry  McFauJ,  a  computer  scien¬ 
tist  at  the  U.S.  (Geological  Survey  in  Res- 
ton.  Va..  says  he  expects  CD-ROM  hard¬ 
ware  prices  to  drop  dramaticaUy  in  the 
next  few  months.  McFaul  is  chairman  of 
the  Special  Interest  Group  on  CD-ROM 
Appbations  and  Technology,  a  group  he 
founded  four  years  ago  to  provide  a  forum 
for  people  interested  in  devek^g  or  us¬ 
ing  CD-ROM  technolo^. 

“We  expect  drive  prices  to  drop  within 
90  days.”  McFaul  says.  “We’U  see  the 
magic  $500  —  if  not  $400  —  limit  broken 
withmthat  time.” 

The  reason:  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  recently  awarded  Sony 
Corp.  a  $12.1  million  contract  for  a  two- 
drive  unit  to  seO  for  $576.  000  will  buy 
22.000  drives  in  1991  with  options  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  contract  in  1992  and  beyond. 

"This  is  a  significant  price  drop  and 
should  signal  a  big  breakthrough  b^use 
other  companies  are  bound  to  follow 
suit.”  McFaul  says. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  CD-ROM 
titles  themselves  are  already  decreasing 
in  the  government  arena,  and  private  sec¬ 
tor  prices  are  bkely  to  follow,  he  says. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  puts  out  a 


$28  CD-ROM  disc  called  the  Digital  Line 
Graphic,  a  mapping  diac  based  on  a  USGS 
database.  “The  equivalent  magnetic  ver¬ 
sion  costs  $1 ,4(K),”  McFaul  says. 

Private  publisher  Quanta  Press  has  a 
$99  offering  that  is  based  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  database  called  Agricola,  which  con¬ 
tains  federal  research  data  on  agricultural 
issues.  The  product  indudes  a  more  than 
400M-byte  database. 

Gwttif^  Ittogwthwr 

Most  significantly,  however,  vendors  are 
finally  getting  together  to  discuss  stan- 
dardi^g  on  retrieval  software  and  con¬ 
sistent  user  interfaces.  According '  to 
Nairn,  one  proposal  is  based  on  a  client/ 
server  model. 

In  this  model,  software  can  be  used  in  a 
modular  fashion;  users  can  pick  the  inter¬ 
foce  (the  client)  they  like,  and  vendors  can 
choow  the  retrieval  engine  (the  server) 
that  suita  their  needs. 

McFaul  points  to  three  committees 
working  on  defining  CD-ROM  standards; 

•  The  dieot/server  model  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  committee  formed  by  15  ag^- 
des  in  the  U.S.  intelligence  community, 
induding  the  FBI  and  the  CIA. 

•  One  effort,  organized  by  the  U.S.  ^ 
Force,  is  working  on  spedfications  for  a 
common  index  algoritlm  to  be  used  with 
text  databases. 

•  A  group  headed  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  standardizing  the  user  interface 
so  that  basic  commands  or  key  words  are 
consistent  across  vradors’  products. 

However,  whether  CD-ROM  vendors 
will  adhere  to  these  standards  remains  to 
be  seen,  McFaul  says. 

For  its  part.  N^osoft  Corp.  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  Hi^  Sierra  ^ndficatioos  in 
an  attempt  to  define  a  universal  standard 
that  all  vendors  must  adhere  to  in  writing 
thdr  software. 

Moves  such  as  these  have  CD-ROM 
market  forecasters  optimistic.  Freeman 
Associates.  Inc.,  a  Baiiara,  Calif.- 
based  market  research  firm,  predicts  that 
in  1990,  over  400.000  CD-ROM  drives 
will  ship  to  the  U.S  market.  Market  re¬ 
search  ilrro  Infotecb  in  RttsfieM.  Vt., 
puts  that  number  even  hitter  In  1 990,  it 
projects  that  766,324  will  be  sold,  and  in 
1991,  it  expects  that  number  to  be  1.7 
million. 


LiPbote  is  a  frw-lMce  writer  besed  in  Mo  Alto. 
Calif. 
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Get  die  real  diii^ 
fix  die  price  a  repixxliicti.m. 


imcrcLaser™  PS17  from  Ibfas  Instruments; 
Thie  Pos^cript*  printing  for  only  $2349* 

Now  you  can  afford  the  poweriul  font 
and  graf^iics  capabilities  of  the  industry* 
standard  PostScript  software  from  Adobe® 

The  microLaser  PS17  featuies  true 
Adobe  PostScript  printing  so  you  don’t 
have  to  settle  for  an  imitation  that  costs 
about  the  same,  but  gives  you  less.  Plus, 
microLaser  offers  these  other  advantages; 

17  Scalable  fonts.  Plenty  to  get  you 
started  need  more,  choose  the 

microLaser  PS35  model,  with  35  PostScript 
fonts.  Both  models  feature  the  new  Adobe 
ATM^“  fcwit  rendering  technology,  \diich 
improves  the  quality  of  PostScript  fonts 
and  prints  them  significantly  fester. 

The  industry  standard.  With 
microLaser  and  PostScript,  you  can  access 
more  than  600  high-quality  typefeces  and 
over  4,000  software  applications.  It’s  also 
compatiUe  with  the  HP  LaserJet®  Series  II 
and  allows  you  to  switch  between  the  HP 
and  PostScript  modes  easily.  Plus,  you  can 
coniteamioDLasertoyourPC,  Macintosh® 
or  virtually  any  type  of  computer  hardware. 


Superior  paper  handling; 
microLaser’s  papjer  drawer  holds  250  sheets 
—  and  itconvenientiy  slides  inside  the 
printer  to  save  space.  An  optional,  second 
2 50'sheet  paper  drawer  and  envelope  feeder 
are  available  for  extra  vers^ity. 

The  smallest  footprint  youll  find. 
At  only  13.4"  wide  and  14.2"  deep, 
microLaser  offers  whitt  BYTE  magazine 
calls,  “an  exquisitely  small  footprint  and  a 


ccxnpaa  design,  destined  for  a  cramped 
desloop.”** 

If  you’re  not  ready  for  PostScript  yet, 

•  you  can  buy  the  standard  microLaser  for 
$1,799*.  Then  as  your  needs  grew,  so  do 
mictoLaser’s  capabilities — without  xocHs 
or  technicians,  just  add  up-grade  boards 
for  PostScript  software,  more  memory 
aiKi  optional  interftices.  Or  {4ug  in 
microCartridges  for  additional  fonts  aiKl 
emulaticms. 

With  all  of  this  capability,  why  settle 
for  less  than  the  microLaser  with  PostScript? 

Call  us  for  additional  inft>rTnaticn  and 
the  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

1-800-527*3500. 


Texas 

Instruments 


©I990TJ66109 

*TI  suggested  list  ptice.  ''BVTEMagazine,  July  1990  issue.  microLaser  is  a  trademark  ofTocas  Instruments.  ATM  is  a  trademark  and  Adoheand  Pi«tScrife  are  rostered  trskiemarks  irf 
Adofw  Systems,  Inc.  LaserJet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett-Rrckaid.  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Irrc. 


HPfe  RISC  puts  unprecede 
HPfe  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


IDUhme 
power  to  aove  money. 
irtMtovertevd  ofpower  you 
settto  tii;  it^  usually  dnficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Heaiett-Pacicard  has  a  bettM' way. 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  ofers  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  chmce  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 

And  when  you  add  HPi  NewWave 
Office  system,  prople  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promise, 
but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  itls 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  canget  these 
advantages  frum  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  ytm  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  fomilies  to  even  approach 


the  range  of  oonputing  powtrwe 
can  provide  in  a  sin^  compatible 
HP  systems  fitanily 

Finally  powo:  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

Thatls  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
New^ve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
toother.  And  gives  users  a  consis¬ 
tent  interface  across  mainframes, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t.  What’s 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HP’s  UNDP  system- 
based  computers,  HP 3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents” capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
anal}^  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this;  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  their  fmgertijw.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  it’s  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  Wfe 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


l^NtX  is  a  KgisiFred  uademarkof  ATATinlhetl&A.andin<i(herceuntnF!>  CIOHtIHMiett-Pacfcard  Company  N889IU4 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


SystDms 

Topbne  Technolo^es.  Inc.  has  added  a 
2&'MHz  tower  chassis  system  to  Hs  hne 
of  IBM  BnsonaJ  Computer  AT-compati- 
ble  computer. 

The  stand-aiboe  system  can  be  ex> 
paoded  to  a  muHhiser  coofiguratioQ  or 
used  as  a  61e  server.  The  Intel  Cocp.  U86> 
based  unit  inchides  8K  bytes  of  internal 
cache  with  an  optkmal  ]28K-byte,  burst- 
mode  direct-mapped  secondary  cache. 
The  system's  board  supports  256K-.  IM- 
and  4M-byte  dynamic  random-access 
memory  for  memory  configurations 


ofupto64M  bytes,  the  vendor  said. 

The  bst  price  for  a  basic  system  is 
$5,395. 

Topiine  Technologiea 
330  E.  Orangetborpe  Ave. 

Placer^.  Calif.  92670 
(714)524-6900 


Software  applications 
packages 

Cad  Technology  Corp.  has  announced  the 
ML2-HST  data  library,  a  set  of  sjmbols 
used  in  mechanical  drafting  and  design  ap- 
plications  that  require  hi^r-strength  ^ 
teners. 


The  library  includes  graphic  represen- 
tatioDs  oi  parts  defined  and  made  by  SPS 
Technologies  for  hexagon  and  double 
hexagon  nuts  and  bolts  hardware.  The 
product  contains  top  and  side  views  for 
more  than  140  component  types  and 
more  than  3. 100  database  files. 

^^e*user  pricing  is  $375. 

Cad  Technolc^ 

P.O.  Box  034089 
Indialantk.  Fla.  32903 
(407)  773-5142 

Version  2.0  of  Zst^  Corp.’s  Publisher's 
Paintbrush,  an  image  editing  and  paint 
program  that  is  designed  to  operate  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  VTmdows  real-,  standard- 
and  enhan^-mode  environments,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  shipping  in  the  first 


opMOt  oMo  s  Pd  Coiaider 
the  pndHctmty  gVM  Hid 
roaifRane  foowce  savings! 

VTith  XDB,  aiv  DB2  programmer 
caa  develop,  teaC  wd  rm  applkatioRs 
on  a  PC  and  then  ran  the  finhhed  code 
— wtUmot  modificatjon  ^  on  the 
mainbiroe. 

If  you  mni,  you  can  even  ran  DB2 
apfriicalioiif  on  a  IAN  with  the  pouediil 
XWSenet  Imagine  the  benefits  of 
downsizing  mainfrvne  appbcatiofts! 


rPC. 

XDBb  SQL  engine  supports 
ail  mainbane  0B2  SQL  Qfiitax. 
imports  and  eipoits  DBS  da^  and 


your  PC  under  DOS. 
OS/2,  or  Windows  ao. 
In&i^theXDB 
S(^  engine  is  so  compact 
i  it  rans  on  any  PC  in  under 
300K,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
your  application. 

And  jmi  can  access  mainframe 
0B2  data  with  the  XDB-Unk  gateway. 
OQBOLA^CmftSqL. 

XM  lets  you  write  programs  with 
embedded  S(^  in  GOBOLorC  The  XDB 


(W;  rTMCa  AriMtaw  (KAarMtHt. 

aamnjmmDTTumta.  im 

Sh /(w  Ar  aadUK. 


Workbench  intepBies  seamlessiy  with 
the  Micro  Fbcos  0()B0ty2  Wvkbench 
erahting  you  to  take  foil  advantage  of 
a  rich  programming  ermroranwi 


XDB  provides  tools  to  ftvther  in¬ 
crease  your  productivity. 

(W  vi^  Report  ^ter  makes 
report  development  intuitive  and  our 
Fbrms  (jener^  lera  you  paint  sophisti 
cated  data  entry  and  tiaraactiM)  soeens. 
TbplaledSQLPradMt 
In  leview  after  review.  XDB  products 
consistently  receive  (he  hi^iest  ratings. 
PCMagsane  named  XDBan  “Editor's 
(Thokx.'' So/bfare  ranked  XDB 
first  among  advanced  St^L  products.  And 
KWeek  ranked  XDB  tools  first  among 
(^ient/Server  database  ^sterns. 

When  )cu  scnitinize  our  products 
the  exp^  do,  we  third(  you  II  agree: 
XOB  offers  productivity  benefits  no  one 
else  can  m^. 

(jet  the  details.  (^1  today  at 
(lbl)77»40bO. 


JUB^tems,lna 
|IN  Baltimore  Awe. 
Paik,MD20740  ' 

JMUDKODUnrFC. 


Dmiagoa  PGufearoiteiniiked 


XOmi  0e2-caa|attfale  0 


wsaa 


quarter  of  1991. 

The  product  includes  word-search  ca- 
paraiities  and  a  glossary,  explanatory  pic¬ 
tures  and  graphics  and  a  histogram  equal¬ 
ization  feature  that  asasts  users  in 
contracting  detailed  images. 

Versioo  2.0  is  pri^  at  $495,  and  reg¬ 
istered  users  of  previous  versions  may  up¬ 
grade  their  systems  for  $75. 

Zaoft 

450  Franklin  Road 
MarietU,  Ga.  30067 
(404)428-0008 

Group  Tedmologies,  Inc.  has  announced 
an  interactive  real-time  document  confer¬ 
encing  software  package  designed  for  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintoshes. 

Aspe^  Vctsioo  l.O's  a>llaborative 
computing  capabilities  enable  users  in 
multiple  locatkns  to  simulate  a  confer¬ 
ence  room  environment  by  using 
networked  or  modem-linked  Macintosh 
systems. 

The  program  is  priced  at  $299. 

Group  Technologies 
1408  N.  ratmore  St. 

Arlington,  Va.  22201 
(703)528-1555 

Reference  Software  International  has  re¬ 
leased  Graromatik  Mac  Version  2.0,  an 
upgrade  of  Hs  grammar-checking  soft¬ 
ware  package  for  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 
Madntosbes. 

The  product  includes  a  proofreading 
rule  base  and  a  Help  system.  Users  are 
able  to  make  their  own  writing  style 
guides,  and  a  rule/Hdp  editor  allows  writ¬ 
ing  rules  to  be  ad^.  modified  or  deleted, 
the  company  said. 

Granunatik  Mac  Versioo  2.0  is  priced 
at  $99.  Users  of  Granunatik  Mac  Version 
1 .0  can  upgrade  their  systems  for  free. 
Reference  Software  International 
330  Townsend  St. 

San  Franciaco,  Calif.  94107 
(415)541-0222 


Saftware  utilities 

Geographic  Data  Technology,  Inc.  has  re¬ 
leased  an  updated  versioo  of  Zone  Rang¬ 
er  ,  a  personal  computer  saftware  package 
and  geographic  database  utility  designed 
to  automatemap-zoning  applications. 

The  product  enaUes  users  to  create 
and  mo^  custom  zones  directly  on  a 
computeri^  map  and  to  record  streets 
and  addresses  within  ^tedfied  bound¬ 
aries. 

A  one-  to  five-usef  package  is  priced 
frcMn  $2,000  to  $20,000,  depending  on 
type  of  geograiduc  database  included. 
Geographic  Data  Techncrfogy 
1 3  Dartmouth  College  Highway 
Lyme,  N.H.  03768 
(603)795-2183 

HDC  Computer  Corp.  has  announced  a 
pop-up  utility  designed  for  Microsoft 
Corp.  VTtndows  environments. 

HDC  Icon  Designer  indudes  more 
than  1 25  icoDs,  and  users  can  create  their 
own  icons  hom  the  product's  16-color 
palette.  The  product  can  be  accessed 
from  within  any  Endows  appbcatkm  run¬ 
ning  on  a  Windows-compatible  personal 
computer.  HDC  Icon  Dmigner  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  shipping  in  the  middle  of  this 
month  at  a  price  of  $59.95. 

HDC  Contputer 
6742 185tb  Ave.  NE 
Redmood,  Wash.  98052 
(206)885-5550 
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Jack  up  your  backup! 


full,  incremental,  or  off-line  backups  for  Sun,  HP,  Apollo,  SGI  and 
Control  Data  workstations.  Completing  the  system  is  a  jukebox  tape 
library  that  utilizes  helical-scan  technolc^y  and  offers  unlimited 

removable 


With  the  muitivendor  Automated  Workstation  Backup  System  from 
Control  Data.  It's  a  turnkey  hardware,  software  and  support  solution 
that  delivers  unmanned,  "lights  out"  file  backup  and  restoration 


storage  with 
carousels  capable  of  storing 
125  gigabytes  each. 


control  thr9ughout  your  Ethernet 


network.  So  you  can  put  an  end 
to  compromising  your  critical 
company  data  artd  reduce  costly 
network  downtime. 


Jape  Libfjfy^ 


Elheme) 


Control  Data's  Automated 
Workstation  Backup  System. 
For  more  information,  contact 
your  local  Control  Data  sales 
office,  orcall  1-800-888-1 967, 
ext.  920.  And  let  us  help  you 
reach  r>ew  heights  in  unattend¬ 
ed  UNIX  workstation  network 
file  backups. 


.  J  Ct4onl  I 


The  Automated  Workstation 
Backup  System  features  a  UNIX 
server,  which  isalso  configurable 
as  a  daytime  compute  server. 
And,,  it  delivers  a  feature-rich, 
menu-driven  environment  for 
F>erforming  multiple  levels  of 


Autumjlcd  WofkslJtiml 
System 
lor  .1  WorksUlkm 
Network 


UNIX 


Client  |/ 
W/S  I 


(gg)CONTRpL  DATA 


Integrated  information  from 
to  give  you  control  by  giving 


to  integrate  information 


It  is 


It  is  a  truly  open  initiative 


It  is 


•"tr 


iilii. 


free  to  protect  past  investments 


See  us  at  INTEROP,  Booth  #406 


Unisys.  A  framework 
you  freedom. 


Every  enterprise  runs  better  when  information 
runs  freely  to  the  people  who  need  it  most. That's 
why  you  need  a  computer  company  that  gives 
you  freedom  to  integrate  all  the  information  you 
work  with.  And  that’s  why  integrated  information 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Unisys  Architecture. 

Our  architecture  is  designed  to  give  you  an  open 
information  network  that  turns  isolated  informa¬ 
tion  sources  into  a  single  resource.  It’s  the  first 
one  to  take  open  system  standards  and  apply 
them  across  the  board  to  all  levels  of  computing, 
from  workstations  to  departmental  servers  and 
mainframes— and  to  create  an  enterprise-wide 
network. 

That  means  productive  interoperability.  It  means 
freedom  to  share  network  services;  share  files 
and  data  among  multiple  platforms;  move  appli¬ 
cations  between  platforms;  and  benefit  from  the 
consistency  of  applications  and  training  across 
an  open  information  network. 

Many  of  the  systems  and  software  products  to 
start  you  down  this  road  are  here  today.  Many  are 
yet  to  come. 

Our  goal  is  clear:To  give  you  the  greatest  freedom 
of  choice  in  a  multi-vendor  environment.The 
freedom  to  integrate  what  you  have  with  what 
you  need.  The  freedom  to  stay  competitive. 

So  call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  48.  And  see  how 
good  freedom  can  be. 


We  make  it  happen 
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MerriD  A  Bryan  Enterpns^.  Inc-  has  an- 
aomced  an  versioo  of  InfoqxM- 

ter,  a  software  program  that  features 
necDory  analyais  and  a  range  of  diagnostic 
capabiltoes  to  IBM  F^nonal  Computer 
XTa.  ATs.  I^rsona)  System/2s  and  com¬ 
patibles. 

Infospotter  ^  can  be  used  Ut  analyte 
a  PC’s  operating  system,  memory  and  de¬ 
vices  and  then  dis^y  the  data  on-screen 
or  send  it  to  a  printer  for  a  user  to  view. 
Other  features  include  a  batch  file  editor, 
a  programmable  option  sdect  device  li¬ 
brary  editor  and  a  print-by-menu  option. 

Tlie  product  costs  $79.95. 
Merrai&Brym 
9770  Carroll  Center  Road 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92126 
(619)689-9611 


Bitstream.  Inc.  and  Laser  Tools  Corp. 
have  announced  a  foot-scaling  program 
for  bulding  soft  fonts  fiv  Hewlett-F^k- 
ard  Ca’s  Laseriet  printers. 

Facelift  for  WordPerfect  is  based  oa 
the  secotNl  generation  of  Bitstream’s 
Speedo  technology.  The  product  enables 
users  to  generate  type  in  sizes  ran^g 
from  two  to  500  points  without  exiting 
from  a  Vfordperfect  Corp.  WordPerfect 
apphcatkm.  It  also  allows  more  than  360 
characters  from  Bitstream’s  Internation- 
al  Character  Set  to  be  accessed. 

The  program  is  priced  at  $99. 
Bitstream 
Athenaeum  House 
215nrstSt. 

Cambridge.  Mass.  02142 
(617)497-6222 


EMS  Professional  Shareware  Libraries 
has  begun  shipping  the  WIN  UtiUty  Li¬ 
brary,  a  cdlection  of  more  than  100  puUk 
dom^  and  shareware  programs  and  files 
designed  for  users  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  Version  3.0. 

The  (n^uct  includes  a  disk  manager, 
file  compression,  text  processing  and  oth¬ 
er  utility  programs.  It  also  features  a  data¬ 
base  aid  search  program  that  permits  us¬ 
ers  to  search  files  by  name,  type  or 
vendor  or  perform  free-text  searches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor. 

The  library  costs  approximately  $50. 
EMS  Profesetooal  Shareware 
Libraries 

4505  Buckhurst  Court 
Olney,  Md.  20832 
(301)924-3594 


Bloc  Publishing  Corp.  has  announced  a 
memory  management  utility  program  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  Bnaonal  (^^puter  XTs, 
ATs,  I^rsonal  Sy8tem/2s  and  compati- 
Ue& 

Pop  Drop  Plus  combines  two  memory 
management  utility  programs:  E^load, 
which  enables  users  to  load  as  many  as  50 
random-access  memory-resident  pro¬ 
grams  into  ejqnnded  roemcay.  and  P^p- 
drop,  which  can  be  used  to  load  RAM -res¬ 
ident  programs  into  removable  layers  to 
facditate  tbrir  manipulation. 

The  product  requires  IK  byte  of  RAM 
and  is  priced  at  $99.95. 

Bloc  Publishing 
Executive  Tower  I^nthouse 
800  Douglas  Entrance 
Coral  Gables.  Ha.  33134 
(305)4454)903 


Peripherals 

Psion,  Inc.  has  added  two  bar-code  sys¬ 
tems  to  its  foffiily  of  handheld  computers. 

The  Welch  Allen  Switched  Bar  Oide 
Scanner  ($279.95>aod  the  Dynasys  Dyn- 
abar-232  Bar  Code  Reader  ($350)  were 
designed  for  use  in  various  application  en¬ 
vironments.  The  Wdch  AUra  scanner  is 
well  suited  for  industrial,  ofiice  and  retail 
bar-code  applications.  'The  Dynabar-232 
can  be  used  in  data  collection  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  single-hand  operation  is 
needed. 

Psion 

1 18  Echo  Lake  Road 
Watertown,  Conn.  06795 
(203)  274-7521 

I^rsonal  Computer  Products,  Inc.  (PCPI) 
has  announced  an  enhanced  version  of  its 
Imagescript  cartridge,  a  product  designed 
for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  LaserJet  print¬ 
ers. 

The  product’s  port-sharing  feature  en¬ 
ables  usm  of  IBM  I^rsonal  Computers 
and  Apple  Congxiter,  Inc.  Macinto^  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  connected  to  the  same  printer 
via  parallel  and  serial  ports.  Its  input  buff¬ 
er  allows  data  to  be  transferred  to  the 
printer's  input  buffer  at  a  rate  of  lOK  to 
1 5K  bit/sec. ,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  requires  a  LaserJet  print¬ 
er  equipped  with  IM  t^e  of  rando^ac- 
cess  memory. 

It  is  priced  at  $299. 

PCPI 

10865  Rancho  Bernardo  Road 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92127 
(619)485-8411 


PC  systems  software 

Tally  Systems  C^orp*  has  announced  the 
PC  Census  Software  Rerognition  Mod¬ 
ule,  which  was  designed  to  wmk  with  the 
PC  Census  Hardware  Recognition  Mod¬ 
ule  to  provide  microcomputer  and  system 
auditors  with  a  complete  inventory  of  all 
hardware  and  softw^  installed  in  their 
organizations. 

PC  Census  enables  users  to  autcmati- 
cally  kfeotify  the  brand  names  and  versioo 
numbers  of  more  than  250  popular  com¬ 
mercial  personal  computer  software 
packages  installed  on  a  hard  disk,  the  ven¬ 
dor  said. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $5.50  to  $10 
per  PC.  The  sirftware  and  hs'dware  mod¬ 
ule  can  also  be  purchased  together  for  $7 
to  $10  per  PC. 

Tally  Syateina 
Buck  Road 
Hanov«r.N.H.  03755 
(603)643-1300 
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Introducing  the  high  speed  modems  from  U.S.  Robotics 
Now  with  WA2bis 


Untii  now.  high  speed  modem  users  had  the  best  ol 
one  MOrfd.  They  either  had  speed  or  compatibility. 
U.S  Robotics  just  changed  that. 


THE  BEST  OF  ALL  WORLDS.- 

WMh  Vie  (wn  Mne  of  high  speed  modems  from 

U.S  Robotics' aw  Courier  HST.dwCounwHST  Dual 

Standwd  and  aw  Courier  V.a2  -  you  can  now  have  both 

aw  hignest  speeds  and  aw  most  oompelibaity. 

For  speed  -  as  aw  Courwr  HST  whKh  defevsrs 
ihroughput  to  3S.SOO  bUs  par  second  wiBi  MNPtb  level 

1-S  artor  control  and  VaSbis.  And  a  sSt  ooets  toss  than 
SI  .000. 


y  '  aw  Couhar  V.32  prondae  CCfTT 
standard  modulaBons  from  300  bps  to  9600  bps  tor  under 
S99S.  And  with  MNP  leveis  1-5  and  V.42bw  you  wd  get 
comptow  data  integrity  plus  avoughputs  approacTimg 
24.000  bps. 

For  the  beat  Of  ad  worMa  '  ITS  aw  Courier  KST  Dual 
Standard,  oombning  aw  blinding  spaed  of  aw  Courier 
HST  wNh  aw  compatbiity  of  aw  V.32  At  $1 .295.  a 
costs  less  awn  some  teaturelees  V.32-only  modems. 


U.S.  ROBOTICS  >  THE  EXPERTS  CHOICE 
You  would  expect  aw  broadest  high  speed  modem  line 
from  U.S.  Robotics.  We  manufactured  our  first  HST 
in  1967.  and  it  quickly  became  aw  standard  on  over 
6.000  buHettn  boards  artd  for  over  40.000  users.  Rated  «i 
by  Oats  Ccmmutycabons  magazine,  it  confirmed  what 
our  customers  knew  all  along  -  Lf.S.  Robotics  delivers 
the  best  modem  value.  And  we've  been  doing  that  for  13 
years  -  for  over  1 .000.000  customers. 

When  you  look  for  high  speed  modems.  doni  settle  lor 
hwf  a  solutton.  Look  to  U.S.  Robotics.  Call  today  for 
details  on  aw  high  speed  modems  that  give  you  the  best 
of  aN  worlds. 

Call  l-aOO-OM  USfl.  (1-800-342-5877) 

OKikobotics* 

The  inieiiioeni  Ctwce  <n  Data  Communications 
8100  North  McCormick  Boulevard.  Skokie.  IHinois  60076 
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NETWORKING 


COMMENTARY 

Thomas  L.  Nolle 


Frame  relay  showing  its  stuff 


-  Though  few  products  exist,  private  users  find  it  an  effective  X.25  replacement 


Networking 
for  1991 


traditional 
to  do  predictions 
^  on  the  coming 

year  in  Decern* 
ber.  E)ecember 
is  still  a  few 
weeks  away, 

but  there  isn’t  much  chance  of 
anything  really  good  happening 
before  then.  Maybe  we'll  all  need 
a  little  more  time  for  thou^t 
and  planning  this  year. 

We  a^ed  SO  network  users 
what  they  tb<Might  they  would  be 
doing  and  buying.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult. 

Uncertainty  about  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  the  factor  in 
1991.  Lack  <rf  confidence  in  the 
future  tends  to  make  business 
raise  target  returns  cm  invest* 
ment  (ROD.  forcing  projects  that 
require  capital  outlays  to  pay 
back  before  something  awful 
happens.  Target  ROI  in  the 
45%  range  will  pose  a  challenge 
to  both  users  ai^  veiKlors. 

Some  projects  won’t  make  it. 

The  biggest  gains  in  1991 
will  be  scored  by  technologies 
that  can  save  users  money  on 
relatively  low  investments,  par* 
tkulariy  those  technologies 
that  the  users  are  already  famil¬ 
iar  with. 

Both  the  equipment  and  car¬ 
rier  services  that  support  Tl  and 
fractional  Tl  links  are  getting 
cheaper.  This  will  continue  to 
fuel  user  migration  to  Tl ,  mak- 
Continuedonpage80 
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CW  STAFF 

Although  frame-relay  technol¬ 
ogy  has  spawned  only  a  couple  of 
shippable  products  to  date,  users 
and  analysts  seem  to  think  that  it 
will  soon  represent  much  more 
than  lip  service. 

Unlike  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networics.  which  were 
prematurely  hyped  and  depen¬ 
dent  on  service  redouts  from  the 
public  carriers,  frame  relay  can 
be  implemented  in  both  private 
and  public  networks.  Efforts  to¬ 
ward  incorporating  the  technol¬ 


ogy  in  private  equipment  are 
leapfrogging  those  in  the  public 
arena. 

’T'm  excited  about  fiame  re¬ 
lay  because  it  appears  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective.  high-sp^  replacemeot 
for  X.25  packet  switching."  said 
Phil  Evans,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  FMC  Corp..  a 
Dallas-based  conglomerate. 

Frame  relay  is  both  an  inter¬ 
face  and  tran^xirt  service  that  is 
faster  than  X.25  packet  switch¬ 
ing.  It  takes  advantage  of  today’s 
highly  reliaUe  trar»port  ine<&, 
such  as  fiber-optic  cabling,  by 
eliminating  error-checking  and 


correction  at  each  network 
node.  FMC  installed  a  fiber  wide- 
area  network  about  four  years 
ago. 

X.25  for  coppwr 

In  contrast,  the  X.25  standard 
was  designed  for  more  error- 
prone  wiring,  such  as  unshielded 
copper.  The  X.25  protocol  car¬ 
ries  overhead  required  for  error 
checking  at  each  node,  which  is 
rardy  needed  on  today's  reliable 
media. 

Modular  frame-relay  inter¬ 
faces  are  now  shipping  for  Cisco 
System.  Inc.  routers  and  Strata- 


com's  IPX  Tl  multiplexers, 
which  primarily  benefit  users 
with  both  vendma'  products  bi 
their  networks.  Most  Tl  ven¬ 
dors  said  they  have  intentions  to 
support  the  emer^^  frame-re- 
by  standard  on  their  ondtiplex- 
ers  —  including  (jenerat  Data- 
comm.  Inc,  FMC’s  primary  Tl 
vendor  —  in  an  announcement 
last  week.  However,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  vendors,  inchxhng  Gert^ 
Oatacomm,  have  not  committed 
to  ship  dates. 

Codex  Corp.,  however,  which 
has  a  20%  investment  in  Strata- 
com  and  resells  the  IPX  as  its 
6290  Tl  multiplexer,  has  gained 
frame  relay  by  de&uH  on  its  IPX- 
compatiUe  6290.  It  has  also  said 
it  wiD  support  frame  relay  on 
both  its  6525  X.25  padret  switch 
Contini«d  on  pagt  76 


Campus  recasts  net 
for  530M  bit/sec.  rate 

star-shaped  Ethernet  and  then 
moved  to  a  backbone-shaped 

BVELUS^BOOKER  backbone’s  lOM 

- - - bit/sec,  bandwidth  fully  satisfied 

PITTSBURGH  —  Carnegie  the  university’s  data  traffic  at 
Mellon  University  recently  per-  the  time,  the  new  topology 
formed  major  surgery  on  its  caused  administrative  head¬ 
campuswide  network.  It  did  so  aches,  because  network  router 
by  replacing  the  backbone  with-  technology  at  the  time  was  more 
out  touching  the  extremities,  or  less  nonexislent.  "When  we 
and  in  the  process  increased  the  had  a  problem,  we  constantly 
bandwidth  on  the  fiber-optic  net-  had  to  have  technicians  go  out 
work  from  lOM  bit/sec.  to  and  fix  the  problems."  explained 
530M  bit/sec.  John  Leong,  the  university's  di- 

To  understand  how  the  uni-  rector  of  networking  and  com- 


Strong  backbone 

Carxqpr  MeUon  University  kas  migrated  fivm  a  star  topologf  to  an 
inteUigent  bns  backbone 


tnvrfd  bockbone 

s  Roulen/bhclto 


530M  bit/sec.  John  Leong.  the  university's  di- 

To  understand  how  the  uni-  rector  of  networking  and  com- 
versity  achieved  this  feat,  some  munications.  "It  was  very  incon- 
backgrourid  is  necessary.  venieot." 

Six  or  seven  years  ago.  Car-  The  sdutkm  was  found  in  a 
negie  Mellon  started  using  a  Continued  on  page  84 


Source  C  iri>«t)e  Stete  tviwniiy 


Announcing  the  arrival  of  your  favorite  MVS  text  editor  on  OS/2! 

SPF/2 


TRUE  iiAINFRAlie  COMPATIBILITY 

SPF/2  offers  true  ISPF/POF  compatibility  to  the  MVS 
and  COOOt  programmer. 

SPF/2  is  written  specifically  for  OS/2  using  virtual 
memory  to  hartdle  very  large  files,  molti-proeess  tech- 
rmiogy  for  split  screens.  ar>d  an  interface  to  IBM's 
REXX  as  a  macro  language. 

MACRO  IKTERFACE  TO  REXX 
SPF/2  includes  75  ISREOfT  commands  that  interface 
with  IBM's  REXX.  You  may  use  these  to  write  your 
own  commands  in  REXX  and.  if  you  wish,  assign  them 
to  the  48  programmable  function  keys. 


Existing  mainframe  REXX  edit  macros  may  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  run  with  SPF/2  and  CLIST  macros  may  be 
easily  converted  to  REXX. 

S^/2  is  compatibte  vwith  OS/2  Standard  and  Extended 
Editiorrs.  Versions  1.2  or  later.  However.  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  users  will  not  have  access  to  macro  capabilities 
due  to  the  urravaMability  of  REXX  in  that  envirorwnent. 

3270  COMPATWIIJTY 

SPF/2  processes  keystrokes  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  OS/2  Extended  Edition  3270  Emulator,  includirrg 
NEW'l.lNE.  ENTER  and  status  display  ineficators. 


Prove  it  to  yourseH.  Call  our  toH-free,  24-heur  Demo 
Request  hot  line  at  (800)  648-6700  for  a  free  reai- 
working-code  demonstration  (fesk. 

yULTMISER  LICENSE 

Special  cost-effective  Mutt-User  Licenses  are  available 
for  purchase  directly  from  CTC.  For  information,  call 
our  Multi-User  License  contract  administrator  at  (800) 
336-3320 


1040  Marina  Vil 
=  s  s  Alameda.  CA  0< 
S  (BOO)  336-3320 


Village  Parkway 
94^1  (415)U1-S900 
0  FAX:  (415)  521-0369 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


. . .  thank  you  for  caJling.  If  you  are  a  fi:^quent  flyer 


THIS  CALI  COUUMTT  BE 


1  Meridian  1 

. J  Not  to  be  cruel,  but  an  ordinary  PBX 

Ijust  isn’t  smart  enough.  Northern  Tifelecom  Meridian  1 
Communication  Sy^ms,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
handle  a  call  like  this  without  even  breaking  a  sweat. 

Meridian  1  makes  Hfe  easier  by  putting  stand-alone  features  and 
PBX /Unctions  vLone  modular  package. 


took  features  like  voice  mail,  networked  ACD, 
and  interactive  voice  response  and  put  them  in  one 
modular  package.  Then  we  taught  them  how  to  work 
with  each  other  in  a  way  no  ordSnary  PBX  ever  could. 
What  we  ended  up  with  was  a  very  intelligent,  very 


member,  please  enter 


your  Air  Club  member- 


.  ship  number  now. . . 


yKiiJtiBBi 


Thank  you.  If  you’d  like  to  purchase  a  ticket,  press  1. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  your  mileage  account 


balance,  press  2.  If  you’d  like  scheduling  or 


reservation  information,  press  S.HI  All  our  agents 


are  currently  busy  As  an  Air  Gold  Club  member. 


however,  your  call  will  receive  special  priority 


It  will  be  handled  by  the  next  available  agent  m  our  trans¬ 


continental  network.  An  agent  will  be  with  you  shortly 


In  the  meantime,  you 


may  wish  to  know  your 


frequent  flyer  mileage 


is  444,766  miles.'V\b  are 


now  transferring  you 


to  an  agent... “Hello,  Mr.  Barry  Brussels  on  the  2nd?  There’s 


a  flight  available  at  8:30  AM.  Fine.  I’ve  reserved  your  favorite 


seat,  4B.  W)uld  you  like  your  special  menu? . . .”  Itt ' 


efficient  communication  system.  And  that  adds  up  to  a  You’ll  find  that  Meridian  1  is  more  than  a  PBX. 

better  way  of  doing  business. 

Call  I-S0O-32M80O  and  compare  the  many 
applications  Meridian  1  offers  your  business  to  what  an 

ordinary  PBX  can  do.  technologytheworldcallson 
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Global  players  winningwith  EDI  technology 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWTTT 
CVSTitfF 


NEW  Y(MUC  —  Infonnation  systems  ap- 
pbations  such  as  electronic  data  inter- 
dkuige  (EDO  have  i^yed.  a  key  role  io 
manubcturers*  positioning  of  them¬ 
selves  as  global  coropetitors,  according  to 
a  joint  report  publUied  recently  by  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lytnnd  and  Louis  Harris. 

Based  on  a  survey  ci  150  large  manu- 
facturidg  firms,  60%  d  which  sbd  they 
were  emphasizing  product  ^obahation. 
the  report  poiots  to  the  need  **to  put 
plants  where  the  m^or  overseas  mail^ 
are  and  then  budd  in  Bexibdicy  through 


just-in-time  and  EDI  so  that  they  can  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  market  signals.*’  said 
Grady  Means.  Coopers  &  Lybrand's  chief 
economist.  ’"That’s  the  winning  strategy 
for  the  next  decade.” 

Just-in-time  techniques  enable  plants 
to  handle  short  product  cycles  rather  than 
large  batch  jobs.  ”ED1  is  geared  tocontrol 
infonnation  from  point  of  sale  to  the  sup¬ 
plier  and  plant,  them  to  the  customer.” 

Such  techniques  build  flexibility  into 
the  system  “so  that  as  market  conditions 
chan^,  you  can  change  faster  than  the 
competition,”  Means  said.  "Foirecasting 
accurately  is  hard,  but  if  your  system  can 
respond  to  new  trends  and  changes  quick¬ 


ly”  without  loss  of  plant  resources  and 
materials  ’’and  without  your  having  a  lot 
of  inventory  to  get  rid  of.  you  win,”  he 
added.  "The  trick  is  to  do  it  globally,” 
matching  market  demand  with  availaUe 
production  capacity  and  inventory,  re¬ 
gardless  of  national  boundaries. 

A  number  of  U.S.  companies  are  al¬ 
ready  using  such  techniques  to  improve 
their  global  competitive  stance,  ^nce  the 
siting  of  last  year,  for  example.  Mattel, 
Ik.  has  been  working  toward  more  inter¬ 
active  links  between  its  U.S.  data  center 
and  overseas  plants,  affiliates  and  distri¬ 
bution  centers  so  that  the  toy  maker  can 
more  effectively  match  changing  market 


“Our  ISI  printers  are  solving  problems 
the  IBM  printers  coukd^” 
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Uniiice  oibef  o*ug*c<xn{»M>ie  (nan- 
ufaciurers'(PCMs>'  we  Oo  not  buiW 
tenninais.  drivts.  orkeyMiarOs  Only 
prmtws  Ouf  engineers  wooc  on  noWmg 
er$e  They  comtxne  over  150  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  VI  protftfong  ptug-compaiitxe 
prvtiersfor  iBW  mainframe  snOntiO- 
range  system  users 

Tn>s  focus  eratMs  us  ta  respono 
Ouichty  to  cnan$es  in  tSM  Mcnnoiogy. 
wfnif  fiuiitfvtg  mto  our  pnnters  tne 
adWKed  output  and  paper-nandimg 
capaotiities  mat  i8M  anp  other  manufac¬ 
turers  svnply  don  t  deliver 


With  Interface  Systems,  you  get 
proven  reliability  Since  1975.  we've 

manufactured  plug-compatible  printers 

for  thousands  of  IM  3270.  S/3X.  and 

AS/400  users.  Each  model  is  backed  by 
complete  documentation,  service,  and 
technical  support 

Vou  also  get  PCM  economy  Our 
printers  cost  much  less  than  corre¬ 
sponding  IBM  models  extra  features 
and  all 

To  learn  more,  call  us  today  at 
1-8M-S44-4072  Or  write  to  us  at  S85S 
Interface  Drive,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 
48103  fAX  313/769-1047 


Our  printers  are  shop-floor  rugged, 
yet  office-fnendly.  Simple  loading  and 
operations  make  them  easy  to  use  for 
ytyone  And  sioGe  they  connect  directly 
to  your  I0M  systems,  you  don't  have  the 
mess  of  boards .  boxes,  or  other  gadgets 


Interface  Systems,  Inc. 

Prtnier  i<ilutionsJor  IBM  Systems 


Government  agencies  -  ask  about  our  GSA  prices! 


demand  to  existing  plant  and  warehouse 
capacity.  Links  between  manufocturing 
plants  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  allow 
Mattel  to  nteet  increased  demand  in  one 
country  using  excess  inventory  foom  an¬ 
other. 

Benetton  Group  S.pA,  an  Italy-based 
garment  manufacturer  with  bro^  U.S. 
distribution,  broke  ground  in  its  industry 
several  years  ago  by  developing  a 
networking  application  to  track  product 
movement  at  its  outlets  on  a  daily  basts, 
according  to  a  global  networkiog  retort 
released  last  summer  by  KFMG  I^t 
Marwick  and  its  Nolan  N(Mton& Co.  unit. 

Indeed,  Cot^ters  &  Lybrand  found 
many  positive  agns  that  U.S.  firms  such 
as  Procter  &  Ganfoie  Ca  and  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris,  Inc.  were  ’’moving  just  ri^t  in  fram¬ 
ing  global  strategies  to  meet  global  mar¬ 
ket  conditiaos.”  Means  said.  ”A  lot  of 
economists  were  surprised”  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce’s  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  U.S.  annual  growth 
rate  reached  1.8%  this  quarter,  be  added. 
“They  don't  understand  the  new  strate¬ 
gic  moves  corporatkxts  are  making;  they 
won’t  have  a  lot  of  inventory  to  move  in 
the  next  two  quarters,  and  th^  have  be¬ 
come  a  lot  more  flexible  and  responsive.” 

The  positive  trend  toward  more  fl^ 
Ue,  global  manufacturing  is  e]q)ected  to 
accelerate  “as  companies  get  better  at 
creating  logistic  systems  that  can  support 
foster  movement  of  smaller  lot  sizes 
around  the  woiid,”  Means  said. 

Token-ring  net 
monitors  on  tap 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


MENLO  PARK,  Calif.  Network  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  recently  expanded  its  networic 
monitoring  and  analyang  product  tme  by 
adding  token-ring  monitoring  capabilities. 

Network  General  announ^  that 
monitoring  software  for  4M  and  16M  bit/ 
sec.  token-ring  will  be  shipped  as  a  free 
upgrade  next  month  for  boU)  the  Sniffer 
analyzer  and  Vfotebdog  monitor. 

Competitor  Novell,  lnc.’s  Lanalyzer 
works  ^y  on  4M  bit/sec.  token-rings, 
and  Lantern,  Novell's  monitK,  does  not 
work  with  tedeen-ring.  IBM  devices  ana¬ 
lyze  both  4M  and  16M  btt/sec.  systems. 

At  Blockbuster  Entertainment  Corp. 
in  Dallas,  Rkk  King  said  he  has  performed 
beta  tests  on  the  token-ring  Watchdog. 
King,  manager  of  corporate  networks, 
said  he  was  able  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
Watchdog  in  about  a  week.  After  about 
five  firanths,  be  is  still  learning  how  to  use 
the  more  complicated  Sniffer,  he  said. 

Before  the  testing,  King  said,  he  was 
unable  to  monitor  his  4M  bit/sec.  token- 
ring  networks.  Watchdog  allows  him  to 
spot  “soft  errors."  or  those  traffic  activi¬ 
ties  hitting  preset  limits,  he  explained. 

Jay  Weil,  director  of  marketing  at  Net- 
wo^  General,  said  administrators  can  use 
the  company's  tools  to  reconfigure  net¬ 
works  and  bridges  as  well  as  redistribute 
files  to  decrease  internetwork  traffic.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  the  company  has 
y^  to  break  from  its  standard  character- 
based  interfoce. 

Weil  also  acknowledged  that  Network 
General’s  products  lack  the  remote  alarm 
feature  recently  promised  by  Novell  for 
Lantern. 
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If  you’re 

ready  to  replace 
your  ^''reel  to  reel 
tape  drives, 

turn  the  p^ie- 


Don’t  get  confused.  We’re  not 
giving  up  on  Vi'  reel  drives. 

On  the  contrary.  Our  new  PE  (top) 
and  OCR  tape  drives  are  the  best 
values  for  your  interchange  needs. 

Both  are  advanced  designs  that  in¬ 
clude  an  embedded  SCSI  interface, 
fewer  moving  parts  and  increased 
cache  memory.  Making  them  almost 


three  times  more  reliable  than  ever 
before.  Consider  also  that  we’ve  in¬ 
stalled  260i(XX)  tape  drives  in  the  last 
22  years.  Reasons  enough  to  stick 
with  your  Vi  media  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there. 

As  you’ll  soon  discover,  we’ve  devel¬ 
oped  the  world’s  smallest  and  most 


economical  tape  drive  in  3480  compat¬ 
ible  format— the  exciting,  new  PC  to 
mainframe  interchange  standard . 

So,  for  the  best  Vi  tape  drives  of  the 
90s,  please  call  1-800-4CIPHER  in 
the  USA,  or  011-44-734-775757  in 

leading  computer  companies. 


NETWORKING 


X  terminal  users:  Don’t  hesitate  to  evaluate 


BYJOAN1Elif.WEXL£R 

cmsrm 


NEW  YORK  —  lost  because  a  company 
has  boiled  down  its  myriad  Unix  netiroclt- 
ing  options  to  X  tenrdnatetloes  not  mean 
it  can  relax.  The  X  terminal  market  is 
glutted  with  suppliers,  models  and  price 
ranges  that  users  must  evaluate. 

This  scenario  became  further  muddied 
on  the  Unix  Expo  floor  two  weeks  ago. 
NCR  Cap.  announced  that  it  has  bundled 
the  Ch>en  Software  Foundation’s  Motif 
grapfai^  interface  window  manager  into 
its  display  stations.  By  running  OSF/Motif 
locaDy-' rather  than  on  a  host  —  thesta* 


tiOQS  do  not  have  to  continually  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  host  to  use  OSF/Motif. 

"This  is  dearly  an  advantage,  because 
it  reduces  network  traffic."  commented 
Stephen  Auditoe,  president  of  The  X 
Bu^ness  Group,  a  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Fremont,  Calif. 

Network  Computing  Devices.  Inc. 
(NCD)  broadened  its  already  extensive  X 
display  line  with  a  $1,495. 15-in.  mono¬ 
chrome  terminal  slated  to  ship  this 
month.  The  NCD15B  offers  screen  reso¬ 
lution  of  1,024  by  800  pixels  and  is  based 
on  the  Motorob,  Inc.  68000  chip. 

X  terminals  are  diskless,  somewhat  in¬ 
telligent  stations  that  capitalize  on  the  X 


Window  System  protocol  developed  at 
MIT.  X  Window  System  allows  terminal 
users  to  access  multif^  hosts  across  a 
network  and  ^ultaneously  display  appli¬ 
cations  and  files  in  various  windows  on 
one  screen.  X  terminals,  which  offer  the 
high-resolution  benefits  of  a  workstation, 
compete  with  personal  computers  and 
workstations  —  diskless  or  otherwise. 

While  the  terminals  give  up  the  local 
application  and  file  processing  ability  of 
personal  computers  and  woikstations, 
they  are  generally  considered  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  other  two  options  and  can 
relieve  data  managemeat  headaches  for 
companies  wishing  to  keep  their  comput¬ 


ing  centralized. 

Auditore  said  that  X  Business  Group’s 
researdi  shows  that  the  main  criteria  us¬ 
ers  are  employing  to  sort  through  today's 
broad  X  temdnal  offerings  are  cmnpany 
reliability,  stability  and  experience. 

Ste]^^  Bedc«  a  member  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  staff  at  Princeton  University,  which 
has  68  NCD  terminals  installed,  said. 
"There’s  no  magic  in  making  a  selection; 
you  basically  use  the  same  criteria  as  you 
would  in  choosing  a  workstation.  A  big 
part  of  that  is  the  way  you  fed  about  the 
people  behind  the  sales." 

More  than  25  vendors  cffer  X  termi¬ 
nals  today,  including  many  major  comput- 
er  manufacturers,  and  Auditore  ackn^- 
edged  that  this  is  too  many  for  the  market 
to  ultimatdy  sustain, 


Bring  IBM 

pplications 
To  Your 

'Kti 


Desktop. . 

One  Way. . . 

Or  Another. 


Im^ne  the  power  of  diverse  IBM*  mainframe 
appUcanons  on  a  PC  or  workstation  imagine 
having  3270  and  3179C  terminal  emulation  at  your 
Angenips  . .  and  add  to  that  the  convenience  of  hie 
transfer  capabilit>'.  You  cw  stop  imagining  . .  it's  all 
available  now  in  Mitek  OpenConrtea  Systems’^'” 

Preseruatkm  Services  (OC/FS)  software. 

Now*  you  can  achie\‘e  the  power  aitd  functionalit)'  of  IBM 
host  system  applications,  quickly  and  easily,  without  the  need 
for  multiple  terminals  or  cuinbers>me  coax  connections. 
OpenConnea'PS  software  products  provide  terminal  emulation 
for  1B.M  3270  devices  (mooels  2. 3. 4.  and  5>.  3179C  Graphics. 
Wj  PC  File  Transfer  to  an  IBM  host.  International  Charaaer  Set 

support,  and  an  Applicanon  Program  Interface  ;.^P1>  .^nd.  that's 
just  the  be^nning. 

OpenConnea  FLEXIBILITV 

The  new  OpenConneci/PS  software  suite  provides  support  for 
TN3270  protocol,  multiple  host  sessions,  ml)  color,  and  a  32B  7 
printer,  f^erful  features  include  hot  key  control  to  your  local 
aUng  system,  continuous  screen  to  disk  ci^>'.  custom 
>'boara  mappittg.  and  an  on-line  Help  focilit>' 

31 79G  GRAPHICS  AND  X  WINDOWS 

By  provkiing  31790  Graphics  terminal  emulation. 
OpmConnect'Presentation  Services  software  giv'es  >'ou 
«  >  eas>' access  to  popular  mainframe  graphics  applications 

such  as  S.^S^GRAPH*  .  GDDM.  KX'.  and  other  similar 
business  graphics  applications.  To  round  out  this  feature 
'  rich  software  ofTerirtg.  OpenConnea  Presentation  Services 

3270  and  31 79C  emulauon  softwate  products  provide  ftifl  support  under  X-Windows 
If  you're  readv  to  tap  the  power  of  ycur  IBM  mainframe  from  your  PC  or  worksution. 

>’ou're  reach  for  OpenConnea  Systems'  Presentation  Services  products.  To  order  or 
:  more  mic  '  ‘ 


get  more  miormation.  please  cal) 


(214)  490-4090 


yw  ’tfik 

OpenConnect  Systems” 

2033  Chennauli  Drive 
Carrollton.  Texas  7500b 
FAX;  i214J  490-5052 


XiM**  top  .BM-s 

I  •raocmsni  ri  •■<WluU 


EDI  could  save 
defense  dollars 

BYGARYH-ANTHES 
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BETHESDA,  Md. »  A  study  by  the  Lo¬ 
gistics  Management  Institute  (LMD  says 
the  U5.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
could  save  $1.2  bObon  over  a  10-year  pe¬ 
riod  by  investing  just  $79  mitUon  indo^ 
ment  processing  automation,  a  payback  of 
15-to-one. 

LMI  chose  16  higb-vohime  docun^ts 
—  used  by  the  DOD  in  procurement  and 
contract  administration,  transportation, 
supply,  maintenance  and  fuds  —  and 
computed  the  direct  and  indirect  saving 
from  converting  paper  processing  todec- 
tronic  data  interdiange  (EDD. 

LMI,  a  federally  funded  research  and 
development  center,  said  the  results  are 
conservative.  It  said  it  computed  an  aver¬ 
age  savings  per  document  of  $2.40,  com¬ 
pared  with  savings  of  $10  to  $50  per  doc¬ 
ument  routinely  claimed  by  the  private 
sector.  LMI  also  figured  that  every  dollar 
(d  direct  cost  savings  would  be  matched 
by  $1.80  from  reduced  inventories, 
streamlined  tveratkms,  reduced  interest 
expenses  and  other  indirect  costs.  It  said 
the  pri^te  sector  looks  for  indirect  bene¬ 
fits  three  to  five  times  the  direct  benefits. 

But  where  the  cost  savings  per  docu¬ 
ment  may  be  relatively  low,  the  DOD 
makes  H  up  in  volume.  The  basic  order 
form  for  supplies  tops  the  hst  of  2,100 
documents  that  are  candidates  for  EDI, 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  11  nuBiOD  annually. 

Direct  and  indirect  savings  over  a  10- 
year  period  from  automating  the  1 6  forms 
would  total  $1.2  biHioo.  rising  to  an  annu¬ 
al  total  of  $213  million  in  the  10th  year, 
LMI  said.  To  get  that.  LMI  said,  the  DOD 
would  need  to  make  a  onetime  investment 
in  computer  hardware,  software,  tele¬ 
communications  and  procedures  of  about 
$79  million,  spread  over  11  years. 

Thomas  P.  HardcasUe.  a  research  fel¬ 
low  at  LMI,  said  most  of  the  EDI  initia¬ 
tives  at  the  DOD  so  far  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  small  but  the  agency  is  gearing  up 
for  a  big  push  in  electronic  commerce. 
The  first  phase  will  take  pbce  at  the  De¬ 
fense  Lofdstics  Agency’s  finance  Center 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  annual  pro- 
curemeik  is  approaching  $100  billion. 

HardcasUe  said  EDI  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  giant  automatiaa  effort,  but  rtiated 
tools,  such  as  electronic  mail,  electronic 
bulletin  boards  and  eiectrcmic  funds  trans¬ 
fer  are  important,  too. 
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IfyouVenot, 

gobackap^ie- 


IninxlucingTapexpress,”  the 
world’s  smallest  and  most  affordable 
3480  compatible  tape  drive.  As  you 
know,  3480  technctogy  is  the  inter¬ 
change  standard  for  mainframes .  With 
Taptexpress,™  this  format  will  also  be¬ 
come  the  standard  that  links  main¬ 
frames  to  midranges  and  PCs. 

Tapexpress™  has  the  fastest  backup 
and  restore  of  any  desktop  tape  drive 


available  today,  thanks  to  its  1.5  MB 
per  second  transfer  rate  and  2.2  giga¬ 
byte  automatic  cartridge  loader.  But 
what’s  even  more  remarkable,  we’ve 
made  all  of  this  fit  into  a  space  that’s 
about  the  size  of  a  dot-matrix 
printer. 

And  when  you  consider  the  storage 
benefits,  capacity  and  the  fact  that 
operators  will  no  longer  idly  wait  to 

i 


change  tapes,  the  reasons  to  switch  to 
this  new  3480  technctogy  become  even 
more  compelling. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
1-800-4CIPHER  in  the  USA,  or,  in 
Europe,  011-44-734-775757.  Or  stop 
by  booth  #1816  at  Comdex. 

If  you’re  unsure, 
you  can  always 
gobackapage. 


The  choke  of  the  world’s 
leading  computer  companies. 


Presentirg  AllThe 
Software  Y)u’llN 


It's  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  emplojw.  every 
department,  every  divison  will  be 
expected  to  do  more-with  less. 
Including  the  data  center. 

Especially  the  datacenter. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
win  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  manners  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 


Automate. 


Performance 


Storage 


SECURirr' 


PROOCICnON 


AOMINISTRAnON 


Or^  CA  VMMCK  solutions  enable you  to  automate 
entirejunctional  areas  the  data  center. 
Working  together  th^  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data 
ceruer  automation  and  service  level petformance. 


Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that's  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we've  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  tcxlay  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  prcxlucts, 
our  CA-UNIPACK*  solutions  can 
automate  entire  funaional  areas  of 
the  data  center  such  as  Prtxluction, 
Storage,  Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data  Center 
Administration. 

And  now  with  our  new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  the  levels 
of  integration  and  automation  have 
been  raised  even  higher. 

By  sharing  information 
and  common  services,  the 
individual  CA-UNIPACKS 
work  together  seamlessly 
across  multiple  operating 
systems  and  hardware 
platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 


(  AiKIs 


levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  ^rsonnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your 
enterprise  compete  and  succeed  in 
the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of 
data  center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  auto¬ 
mate  an  of  it  with  one  single  step; 

Production. 


CAs  Computing 
ArchitMurt  For 
ThrSOsproteas 
andenhatKtsthr 
wUur^evetyCA 
software  so/urion. 


CA-UNlPACK7APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It's  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM 
data  centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including: 
automatic  workload  scheduling, 
automatic  console  message 
processing,  automatic  rerun/restart, 
automatic  report  balancing. 


automatic  report  manipulation  and 
distribution,  )CL  validation  and 
automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNlPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  includir^  the 
industry's  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  ^tem- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UNlPACK7ASM-Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It's  by  far  the  best  way  to 
maximize  your  investment  in  storage 
and  resource  management.  Unlike 
IBM’s  solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  ' 
works  in  both  SMS  and  non-SMS 
environments,  and  addresses  both 
tape  and  DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and 
recovery  facilities,  DASD 
performance  measurement, 
chargeback,  destruction  protection 
and  automated  volume  cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 


resources. 


rstems  A4anagement 
eed  Fbr  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UN1PACK7SCA-Security, 
Control  and  Audit. 


It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you 
access  control,  VTAM  network 
control,  network  session  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  and  an  automated 
approach  to  reviewing  operating 
environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNlPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNlPACK7PMA-Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMj^s  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 


Performance.  Administratioa 


online  performance  monitoring  and  many  other  administrative  tasks  that 

historical  reporting,  expert  system  manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 
technology,  resource  accounting,  cannot  handle, 

chargeback,  consolidated  reporting  Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 

and  capacity  planning.  is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE*/!!  • 

This  software  solution  also  This  unique  service  and  support 

integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS  system  offers  you  a  direct  link 

including  an  automated,  tetween  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 

comprehensive  approach  to  data  Customer  Service  around  the 
center  administration:  clock-and  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK7DCA-Data  Center  Altogether  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
Administration.  can  help  you  create  the  most 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all  productive  data  center  possible, 

aspects  of  data  center  administration  A  data  center  that's  ready  for  the 

including:  inventory  management,  90s.  For  more  information  on 
change  management,  configuration  CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 

management  and  asset  tracking.  Management  Software  you'll  need  for 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and  the  90s.pick  up  the  phone  and  call 


accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM.  Digital  and 
PC's.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 


1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the 
most 

productive. 


time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do 


« t990  Computer  Associates  intemaiioii^.  Inc., 
tn  Siewan  Avenue.  Carden  City  NY  OSSO-dTST. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  tndennrts  01  legistend  trademarks  of 


the  respective  manuracnirer. 


Frame  relay 

CONTINUED  FROM  RAGE  67 

and  a  new  product  tbe  6507  multipro* 
tocol  packet  assembler/disassembtef  — 
during  tbe  first  quarter  of  1991.  The 
frame-rday  product  Hue  will  reportedly 
be  manageat^  by  Codex's  9800  network 
management  system. 

Rosemary  Cochran,  a  principal  at  Ver> 
tical  Systems  Group,  a  consulting  and  re- 
search  firm  in  Dedham.  Mass.,  pointed 
out  that  "wlttt  Codex  hasn’t  meuGuoed  is 
tbe  LAN  interoet working  issue.  Codex  of¬ 
fers  a  bridge,  and  I  assume  it  intends  to 
add  iraine  reby  to  it  But  that  has  not 
been  part  of  the  announcement." 

To  make  use  of  a  frame-relay  network. 


interfaces  are  needed  on  both  the  access 
side  —  such  as  a  bridge  or  router  —  and 
on  tbe  wide-area  side,  such  as  a  T1  multi¬ 
plexer. 

"Unless  you  have  both  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  there's  nothing  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,"  Cochran  said.  Steven  A.  Taylor, 
president  of  Distributed  Networking  As¬ 
sociates,  a  consultancy  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  concurred:  "Frame  relay  will  be 
tough  to  imidement  m  a  trial  ba^  Users 
will  have  to  evaluate  it,  then  go  into  it 
heavy-duty.” 

TiflMOIlt 

Gary  Ragsdale,  assistant  vice  preside 
and  chief  engineer  at  Fedex  International 
Transmisskm  Corp.  GTO,  a  division  ci 
Federal  Express  Corp.  in  Memphis,  pre¬ 


dicted  that  the  industry  will  have  "to  wait 
a  year  before  it  sees  a  lot  of  products  in 
the  field." 

Fedex  ITC  is  looking  forward  to  fi^me- 
relay  capabilities  on  the  Netrix  Corp.  •!- 
ISS.  whii±  will  support  a  mix  of  frame-re¬ 
lay,  T1  multiplexing  and  X.25  packet¬ 
switching  capabilities.  The  'I-ISS 
technok^  will  also  be  Mended  into  Info- 
tron  Corp.’s  SL25  T1  multiplexer  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1991,  according  to  In- 
fotron. 

"Our  applications  are  becoming  more 
distributed,"  Ragsdale  explained.  "We 
acquired  tbe  Netrix  product  for  packet 
switching  but  also  because  we  were  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  frame  relay  for  very  hi^- 
speed  LAN  interconnections."  Ragsdale 
added  that  slow  resportse  times  for  send¬ 


ing  imer-LAN  traffic  "are  already  a  big 
problem"  at  hiscmnpany. 

Formatkm,  Inc.,  in  Moorestown,  N  J.. 
may  have  stumbled  on  a  solution  to  the 
piecemeal  frame-relay  concern.  When  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  federaLbid  for  a  communica* 
tions  interface,  tbe  firm  developed  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  it  said  maps  to  frame  relay,  as 
well  as  to  tbe  entering  Switched  Multi¬ 
megabit  Data  Service  and  metropolitan- 
area  network  standards.  Vendors  and  us¬ 
ers  incorporating  the  Formation  interface 
into  their  equqmient  could  theoretically 
have  interoperaUe  products  supporting 
all  these  services. 

"Our  multimegabit  interface  is  almost 
universally  adaptable  aiKi  can  attach  to 
public  networks,"  said  Roger  Wyer,  For¬ 
mation’s  director  of  marketing. 

Cochran  and  Taylor  agreed  that  one 
loophole  in  frame-r^y  technology  is  lack 
of  acctunroodation  of  IBM  equipment. 
IBM  speaks  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  protocote,  which  are  packetized  but 
not  frame  relay-compatible. 

"It’s  not  an  inexpensive  technology," 
Taylor  noted.  "We’re  talking  $50,000  to 
$200,000  per  node,  not  a  couple  of 
$2,000  boxes.  But  it's  a  r»ew  technok^ 
that  allows  the  entire  world  to  perform  as 
ifitwereonaLAN." 

Defining 

options 

The  terms  frame  relay,  ceQ 
reby  and  fast  packet  have 
about  as  many  definitioos 
drcubting  as  Bes  Franklin 
bad  chikfraL  Generally 
speaking,  however,  frame  rday  and 
its  asto'  tedmok^,  cdl  rdsy,  fall 
under  tbe  "fast  packet"  technology 
urobreOa.  Both  are  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  on  traditional  packet  switch¬ 
ing  by  speeding  up  packetized 
transmbsioos. 

Vertical  Systems  Group,  a  re¬ 
search  and  consultittg  firm  in  Ded¬ 
ham.  Mass.,  defines  fast-packet 
switching  as  "an  archhecfrire  that 
supports  both  voice  and  data  at  T1 
spe^  (1.544M  bit/sec.]  and  above 
and  switches  at  leak  50,000  pack¬ 
ets  per  second.  Unlike  iL25  tech- 
Qologyr  R  provides  no  error  detec¬ 
tion  in  retransmission." 

Frame  rday  transmits  data 
packets  of  varia^  lengths,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  cdl  reby,  which  accommo¬ 
dates  fixed-length  packets  of  53 
bytes.  Thb  fixediacket  nature 
makes  ce9  rday  more  suited  to 
voice  transmbsioos  than  frame  re¬ 
by,  because  voice  b  less  tolerant  of 
rea88efid)ty  debys  at  tbe  receivmg 
node  causal  by  the  variabb  length 
of  tbe  frame-rday  packets. 

CeO  reby  b  being  pursued  ag¬ 
gressively  by  public  carriers  — ^ 
which  ha^  t^tbnally  made  voke 
their  business  iriule  frame  reby 
b  tsHially  invading  private  network¬ 
ing  equipment  The  ceD-reby  stan¬ 
dard  qiikifies  higher  speob  — 
4^  b^sec.  and  above  <->  because 
its  designated  packet-length  nature 
requires  less  processing. 

jOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


ATTEND: 


COMMUNICATION 

NETWORKS 

I  CONFERENCE  &  EXPOStTION 
l.nuary  28-31  1991 

Washirvgton  Convention  center  Washington,  Q.C. 

b  your  netWNMfc  keeping  up  with  demancl? 
PtoeMIng  all  the  speed,  flexibility  and  services 
that  today's  netiMorfc  technologies  offer? 

LINK  UP  WITH  THE  NEWEST  NETWORKING  IDEAS 
tf  you're  ready  to  re^luate  network  systems,  objectives  ar)d  capabilities, 
you  reed  the  rnost  accurate,  incisive  and  timely  information  available  The 
best  place  to  find  it?  At  the  Communication  Networks  Conference,  ianuary 
29-31  —  where  you*l  hear  distinguished  speakers  from  user  companies  in 
the  forefront  of  network  exploration  .  from  leading  consuhing  firms 
from  top  unwersities  aridfrom  high-technology  firms. 

CONFERENCE  THEME: 

"RE-THINKING  THE  NETWORK:  TODAY'S  MOST 
CRITICAL  BUSINESS  CHALLENGE" 

More  than  70  sessxms  —  bask,  intermediate  and  advanced  -  will  be 
ckisiered  around  9  tc^ical  tracks:  BON  *  LAN  Interconnect  •  tMAN  • 
X.400.  X.5O0.  EOl  •  Wkdess  Conrnunkabons  •  Client  Server  •  tofky 
•ckd  Rtgubdon  •  intcmatioiul  Scene. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

Amday;  bmiary  29, 9:90  A.M.  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Jr .  from 
Tennessee,  proponent  at  national  "^formation  superhighways."  to  deliver 
keynote  address.  Don't  miss  iU 

15  FULL-DAY  TUTORIALS  TO  SHARPEN 
YOUR  SKILLS 

There's  no  quicker  way  to  get  up  to  speed!  Choose  from  such  vrtal  topKs 
as:  Next  Generation  Network  Architecture,  LAN  Design,  Client  Server  Com¬ 
puting  or  Strategic  and  Tacbcai  Ranning  For  Global  Telecommunications  - 
to  name  a  Receive  valuable  courseware  and  CEU  credits,  too 

D  YES«  I  want  to  take  the  next  step  in  advancing  my  networking 
capabiities.  Serb  me  complete  conference  information. 
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To  witness  the  intelligent  advances  and  insightful  engineering  of  Epson* computer  systems  and  laser  printers,  visit 


y  speaking. 


Building  a  no-comfiromiu  386SX  notebook  computer  is  no  smtsU 
feat.  Especially  one  that  weighs  a  mere  S.8  pounds  and  features 
a  20  or  40MB  hard  drive,  3.3" floppy  drive,  page-white  VGA 
screen  and  large,  conrfortoble-size  Inboard. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work? 


A  file  server 
with  a  future. 
Epson's  neip 
EISA  Series 
tower  has  in¬ 
terchangeable 


Epson's  meticulous  motherboard  design  packs  more  performance 
in  less  space,  improves  reliability  and  places  VGA  on  board, 
leaving  an  extra  expansion  slot  for  whatever  else  you  have  m  mind. 


boards  that  let 
you  easily  up¬ 
grade  from  a 
386'/3IMHz 
computer  to  a 
486123  MHz. 


(a  fa  f  ^  f 

ipppipfiriMi 

''innnr**  ^  ^  ' 

— 


Booth  1178/East  Hall  at  COMDEX  this  November.  You  won’t  be  disappointed. 


NETWORKING 


NoUe 

FROMMGEe? 

ing  it  likely  that  1991  sales  win 
probably  outpace  tlus  year's 
sales  both  io  services  and 
eQu^Mnent. 

The  vendors  who  bet  on  T3 
may  find  redemption  in  1991  as 
well,  according  to  larger  net¬ 
work  users.  Rates  are  i^hfliring 


and  lallmg,  and  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipmeot  is  also  getting 
cheaper.  Utial  cost  wiD  stiD 
scare  away  some  users,  but 
more  T3  should  be  sold  than  in 
1990.  possibly  60%  more. 

Virhial  network  services 
win  gain  popularity,  inside  and 
outside  of  special  Tariff  12-type 
arrangemefks.  Virtual  networks 
can  provide  many  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  private  networking  at  low¬ 


er  cost  because  the  carriers 
provide  the  nodal  facilities.  Some 
users  wiQ  find  that  expansion  o( 
private  networks  through  a  con- 
versioo  to  virtual  services  will 
provide  better  savings  at  little  or 
no  additkmal  hardware  cost. 

Local-area  network  linkage 
is  also  a  hot  application  for  1991 , 
but  users  say  they  e}q)ect  most 
of  the  dollars  to  go  into  tradition¬ 
al  technologies  like  fi^ctional 


T 1  and  X.25.  not  into  new  ones 
such  as  frame  relay.  It  will  be 
cheaper  at  first  to  use  64K  bit/ 
sec.  circuits  on  existing  private 
networks  to  link  LANs,  or  to 
support  basic  message  and  file 
transfer  services  between  LANs 
through  packet  networks. 

Probably  the  hardest  hit 
technologies  in  1991  wiD  be 
those  that  are  both  new  to  the 
user  and  require  a  substantial 


capital  investment.  The  latter 
will  make  the  financial  officer  re¬ 
sist  unless  something  reaUy 
credible  can  be  put  together. 

Fiber  Distrit^ed  [)ata  In¬ 
terface  (FDDD  probably  won't 
gain  much  ground  in  1^1,  de¬ 
spite  the  popularity  of  LANs  and 
LAN  interconnection.  Cost  per 
attachment  for  FDDl  is  stiU  high, 
and  users  perceive  a  sharp  drop 
during  the  next  two  years.  This, 
acconfing  to  our  research, 
tends  to  string  out  the  buying  cy¬ 
cle.  The  apfriicatkms  that  do 
b^  wiU  be  those  that  create 
FDDI  backbcnes  to  fodhtate 
wide-area  linkage  of  LANs. 

Another  techncriogy  that 
coiDd  be  affected  by  high  invest¬ 
ment  is  ffame  relay.  Where  the 
technology  can  be  retrofitted  to 
existing  equipment  at  a  low 
marginal  cost,  frame  relay  can 
participate  in  tbe  overaU  in¬ 
crease  in  LAN  interconnection. 
But  business  stiD  hasn’t  come 
to  terms  with  tbe  benefits  of  the 
new  technok^,  and  most 
ffame-relay  opportunities  wiD 
faD  toward  y^^s  end. 

Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  is  a  third  loser,  according 
to  users.  It  is  difficult  to  adapt 
existing  abdications  to  OSI,  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  application  program¬ 
ming  inter^^  than  other 
Communications  ardutectures 
already  in  use.  Tbe  incremental 
cost  of  those  first  few  OSI  tines 
StiD  tends  to  be  higher  than  us¬ 
ers  expected,  and  this  higher  en¬ 
try  threduld  discoura^  ex- 
perimentation. 

Then  there’s  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network 
(ia)N).  Like  OSL  ISDN  re¬ 
quires  some  changes  in  applica- 
tioos  to  employ  effectively  on  a 
large  scale.  But  ISDN  do^  not 
share  tbe  positive  user  attitude 
that  OS  eiijoys.  Most  users  say 
they  believe  OSI  is  necessary 
and  valuable;  fewer  than  half  be- 
beved  that  of  ISDN.  Users  also 
have  an  interesting  crossixilar- 
uation  with  carriers  on  ISDN. 
Users  want  to  apply  ISDN  to  ap¬ 
plications  that  save  money,  and 
carriers  think  they  are  gmng  to 
make  money  cm  these  same  ap¬ 
plications. 

AD  of  this  doesn’t  mean  us¬ 
ers  have  lost  faith  in  technology. 
Business  makes  it  dear  they’re 
not  fm’ever  closed  to  those  tech- 
ndogies  they  believe  are  less 
likely  to  be  financed  in  1991.  In 
the  technical  area  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  second-greatest  ex¬ 
pression  of  strategic  c<»nniit- 
ment  was  OSI,  and  that  which 
received  the  third  was  integrat¬ 
ed  network  management,  an 
area  that  feU  into  ‘‘neutrd  ter¬ 
ritory”  in  financial  commitment. 
But  to  business,  the  (voblem  is 
obvious  —  we've  got  to  live 
within  our  means  next  year.  A 
scary  thought,  but  som^w  re¬ 
freshing. 


NoOe  is  presMeat  of  CMI  Corp..  a  com- 
Twmicjticn  rnnwikintcompapy  based  in 
VDortaeeSfNJ. 


fflfourCom]^ 

That  Oiir  CASE  Softwiie 
Will  Save^  Blood, Sweat,  Andlears, 
'HThan  MioutThe  Money. 


Designing  data  models  without  CASE  is  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Doing  it  with  existing  CASE 
software  is  somewhat  less  painful— but  very  expensive. 

Introducing  ADAANCE™  DataModeler  from  On-Line  Software.  The  first  menu-driven 
CASE  tool  for  mainhames.  Not  only  is  it  easy  to  use.  its  actually  affordable. 

While  PC-based  CASE  softw^  can  cost  as  much  as  $20,000  per  developer,  AD/VANCE 
DataModeler  requires  one  modest  license  fee  for  all  users. 

AD/VANCE  DataModeler  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  CASE  tools  from  On-Line  Software. 

A  series  designed  to  provide  a  low-risk  path  to  CASE  tochw  and  a  smooth  migration  to  IBM*s 
AIVCyck*  tomorrow 

■AD/VANCE  DataModeler  is  designed  to  provide  the  corporate  benefits  of  CASE  by  con- 
_  trolling  data  models  and  standiuds  centrally  on  your  mainframe,  and  it  inter- 

~  ^ces  with  PC  CASE  tools.  Whats  more,  its  unique  built-in  model  vsilidation 

f^ilities  automate  quality  control  and  help  you  master  database  development  needs  i^ter, 
better  and  with  complete  data  integrity  And  because  its  ISPF* -based,  it  rkiuces  training  time. 
AIWANCE  DataModeler  refutes  the  notion  that  ‘to  get  more,  you  have  to  p£^  more' 

For  information,  call  800-642-0177.  In 
Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  Outside  the  US 
and  Canada,  call  44-71-631-3696. 


vjuii  iiKiic:,  yuu  iiavc  iiiutc. 

QCfa-LineSofeware 

INTERNATIONAL 


Iradctnark  uf  IBM  Carp 
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Better 

Bianever! 

Better  in  every  way!  Beyond  a  full  menu  of  maintenance 
services,  TRW  also  offers  the  widest  range  of  superior 
micro  support  programs  -  technology  selection  LAN 
training,  ongoing  assistance,  and  much  more 

Better  single-source  support.  One  call  accesses  our  full 
range  of  expert  services  for  over  2500  microcomputers  and 
peripherals  from  more  than  100  top  manufacturers  - 
professional  solutions  tailored  to  your  precise  needs 
and  budget. 

Better  solutions  faster.  Our  new,  direct  access,  '  walk-you- 
through"  telephone  service  provides  micro  hardware  and 
software  help  m  minutes  minimizes  downtime,  maximizes 
productivity.  , 

Better  network  assistance.  Our  advanced  LAN  Support 
covers  everything  from  remote  and  local  network  design  to 
mplementation  and  administration  -  including  hardware, 
operating  system  and  applications  software 

Better  training  resource.  Our  Micro  Training  Program  offers 
the  broadest  spectrum  of  hardware  and  software  related 
courses  -  sharpens  and  upgrades  end-users'  skills  with 
constantly  evolving  technologies. 

TRW,  with  the  widest  range  of  maintenance  and  support 
services  in  the  industry,  is  now  better  than  ever.  To  dis 

cover  how  we  can  help  you  utilize  and  manage  your  micro¬ 
computer  operations  more  efficiently  and  productively,  call 

1-800-922-0897 

More  Than  Just  Maintenance 


TRW  Customer  Service  Division 


Doit  ask  mew 

MGates’]^ 

CXM^ait 

paisonalcaip 

So  please,  just  send  me  the  45-minute  videotape 
—  and  white  paper  of  Bill’s  speech,  “Information  At 
Your  Fingertips’”for  $10! 

?  Actually,  3!!  I  need  from  you  now  is  the  free  white 
— J  paper  and  I’ll  take  it  from  there. 


•imbideskippmgmdkaKilmg:aptiikabkUuusm(imluded  VHS  format  only.  AUm  4  to  6  weeks  for  delioery.  Offer  good  only  in  ike  SO  United  States,  hi  Camida.  coil  (416)673-7638.0990 Microsoft 


I’ve  got  to  have  a  copy  of  Bill  Gates’  keynote  at  COMDEX 
on  the  direction  of  personal  computing  in  the  ‘90s! 

I  I  So  please,  just  send  me  the  45-minute  vide«>tape  and  GH  Actually,  all  I  need  is.ihe  free  white  paper, 

white  paper  of  Bill’s  speech.  "Information  At  Your  and  I'll  take  it  from  there. 

FingertipsiM"  for  SlO.* 

To  receive  the  while  paper.check  the  appmpriaie  box  and  dmp  this  pre-paid  card  in  the  mail. 

Or.  call  (800)  .541-1261. 

To  order  the  videotape,  please  complete  the  follow  ing  information. 


I.  Shipping  information  {please  print) 


Cnmpiim' 

Address  ( 

n,‘  F.O  h,pu  \.  pU: 

* 

5iJic 

•  .  /IP 

Davlimc 

phitnc’  nil  iii\f  >w'  havr  ii 

i/iirMum  I 

ii/Hliir  xurrort/iTt 

‘Includes 

shiniHna  .iml  h;miMint 

:ahle  uses  i 

ixrt  included.  VHS  Iurntal  *>aK 

MSm  4|> 

>(t  urelis  Itirdcliscrs 

otter 

1 

n  ihc  S>  1  niled  Suh-s  In  (  anada. 

cuIiaiSi 

cnrvill 

n  .Ml  n}.*hls  resersed  Micn'iMiti  and 

the  Muneurti  liigii  are  Kjisierei 

irudemari. 

<4  Mk'riHtilt  C 

turn 

2.  Payment  method 

□  MasterCard  □  VISA 


fftvi  «•/>)•«»  1  iTilil  I  tint  imml'er  m  sput  r  pnniJnl. 


Cardhnlder's  siisnaluiY 


hxpiralHHi 


Mlaosoft’ 

Makii^  it  all  make  sense  ' 


CW  11/12 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

URST-CLASS  MAIL  PhRMITNO  lOX  REDMOND.  WA 


KJST.AOH  A  ILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


MICROSOFT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  1116 

ONE  MICROSOFT  WAY 
REDMOND  WA  98052-9953 


l^^butlmissed 
notespeechat 
he  direction  of 

iitirgmthe’90s. 

Fill  out  this  ad,  and  send  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to  Miaosoft  Corporation,  One  Microsoft  Way 
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_ NETWORKING _ 

AT&T  jumps  into  486  arena 


Campus 

CONTINUED  FROM  RAGE  67 

sixaDed  inverted  backbone,  whereby  the 
routers  were  kxated  cenually  but  at¬ 
tached  to  the  renx)te  subnets  io  a  loof>. 

“From  a  maintenance  staodp^. 
technicians  no  longer  had  to  travel  to  the 
remote  subnets  to  service  the  routers.” 
said  Leong,  adding  that  the  lOM  bst/sec. 
inverted  backbone  was  used  for  four  or 
five  years. 

InevHaUy..  however.  Carnegie  Md- 
lon’s  bandwidth  requirements  began  to 
grow;  network  ut&izatioo.  thanks  in  part 
to  a  greater  amount  of  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing.  began  to  grow  20%  a  year.  ”A 
« year  or  two  ago.  the  (utiliation]  on  the 
baddmoe  was  40%  to  50%, ”  Letmg  sakL 
'That's  when  you  surt  getting  a  htUe 
nervous.” 

Leong  and  his  team  looked  at  scrfutk^ 
^  including  Fiber  Distributed  E)ata  Inter- 
bce  (FDDD  lOOM  bit/sec.  networking 
but  decided  that  their  existii^  network 
topology  looked  fike  ”a  backbone  in  a  box. 
like  a  bunch  of  Ethernet  cards  connected 
intoa  backplane.” 

Badcpiane  devices  use  a  parallel  bus 
and  therefore  are  very  hot.  However, 
those  backplane  devices  cm  the  market  at 
the  time  required  mm'e  maintenance  than 
Carnegie  Meikm  was  able  to  justify. 

nnoiy»  o  solutiofi 

After  six  months  of  looking.  Leong  stum¬ 
bled  onto  a  product  horn  Cisco  Systems. 
Inc.  The  AGS  Plus  router  was  being  mar¬ 
keted  as  a  standard  nuiltiport  bridge  or 
router,  not  as  a  backbone,  but  Leong  saw 
how  he  could  use  the  product  for  his  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  first  AGS  Phis  was  installed  in  Au¬ 
gust  —  and  a  second  wiQ  be  defied  for 
backup  purposes  ^lortly. 

Ordinarily,  if  four  subnets  enter  an 
Ethernet  ben,  each  cannot  run  at  10Mbit/ 
sec.  because  the  box  itself  is  capable  of 
only  lOM  bit/sec.  Howe\’er.  if  each  oet- 
wo^  comes  into  an  inter^Kre  canl,  whkh 
is  on  a  530M  bit/sec.  bus.  then  the  bus  dis¬ 
tributes  the  bandwidth. . 

Carnegie  Mellon  has  60  local-area  net¬ 
works  cmnected  to  30  bridge  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  data  communications  center:  all  the 
routers  are  in  turn  connected  to  the  Cisco 
box. 

The  Cisco  router  can  accommodate  24 
Ethernet  internees  through  the  unit's 
four  card  slots.  Each  intettK^  card  can 
support  a>  single  FDDI  interne  or  six 
Ethernet  interiaces.  Currently,  Came^ 
MeOoo  has  three  Ethernet  ca^  ninniog, 
and  an  FDDI  interface  card  arrived  from 
Cisco. 

Leong.  however,  has  not  forgotten,tbe 
mwgement  issues  that  compelled  him  to 
move  to  an  inverted  backb^  network 
several  years  ago. 

"This  (Gseo  box)  is  perfect  for  man¬ 
agement,”  he  said.  "It  uses  uses  a  very 
powerful  (Simple  Network  Management 
ProtocolVbased  sofware.”  He  noted  that 
the  unive'rsity  has  used  SNMP  for  some 
time. 

If  there  is  a  com^daint  or  a  dowraide  to 
the  backplane  api^oach,  according  to 
Leong,  it  is  its  single  pc^  of  failure.  In¬ 
deed.  id  the  second  phase  of  the  project, 
Carnegie  Mellon  will  acquire  a  second 
router  to  act  as  a  redundant  facility  ^KXild 
the  fnrsl  one  foil.  He  plans  to  use  Ultra- 
net's  to  the  two  Cisco  boxes.  Ultranet  will 
offer  gigabit  speeds  between  the  two 
routers. 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
cm  St  At? 


MORRISTOWN.  NJ.  —  AT&T  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  communications  server 
last  week  and  discreetly  tossed  its  hat  into 
the  uniprocessor  I486  marketplace. 

AT&T  already  bad  a  server  using  the 
Intd  Corp.  hi^i^end  processor,  but  its 
symmetric  multiprocesscv  Starserver  E 
can  take  (me  to  four  SS-MHz  I486  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  server  introduction, 
AT&T  enhanced  its  IBM  connectivity 
tools  for  its  Stargroup  LAN  Manager 
Server  networks,  adding  a  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  (SNA)  gateway  that 


allows  MS-DOS  woikstations  in  a  Star- 
group  LAN  to  emulate  IBM  3270  termi¬ 
nals  and  printers  and  connect  to  SNA 
mainframes.  Among  other  improve¬ 
ments,  the  latest  version  of  AT&T’s  Host 
(Connectivity  Software  now  supports 
AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  Release  4.0,  the 
latest  version  of  the  operating  system. 

TTie  new  server,  the  Starserver  S,  is  a 
uniprocessor  I486  machine  with  an  £x- 
teiKled  Industry  Standard  Architecture 
bus.  a  clock  spt^  of  33  MHz  and  a  26.5 
milhon  instructions  per  second  rating. 
AT&T’s  latest  server  also  features  a 
small  computer  systems  interface. 

"They  need  the  additional  perfor¬ 


mance  (of  a  486],”  said  analyst  John  C. 
McCarthy  at  Ftarester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  McCarthy  noted  that 
because  AT&Ts  servers  run  a  version  of 
Micro8(rft  CCorp.’s  LAN  Manager  as  an 
ap^^tion  on  t<9  of  Unix,  they  require 
more  processor  overhead  than  servers 
ffxMn  NoveQ,  Inc.  or  3Com  Corp. 

The  StaiWver  S  joins  AT&T  servers 
based  on  the  80386  and  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  platforms.  Like  the 
other  Starservers.  the  S  model  can  be 
used  as  a  server,  a  multiuser  system  or  as 
both  sunuitane<>usly.  It  can  support  as 
many  64  clients  as  a  server,  32  to  80  us¬ 
ers  as  a  multiuser  system  or  32  clients  and 
48  asynchronous  users  as  a  combination 
host  The  Starserver  S  will  range  in  price 
from  $14,995  to  $24,395. 


\\ouli.l  \oii  i;ii1k'I’  title  with  a  ival  jiilot? 


Networking. 

Finding  a  real  expert  can 
make  the  difference  between 
flying  high  and  land- 


vendor  networks  as  our  nearest 
competitor.  Over  .13.000  of  them 
according  to  the  1989  LAN 


carries  products  from  all  the 
top  (layers  in  networking,  includ- 
ing  IBM!  Compaq.  Apple! 

Novell!  3Com*  and 


ing  flat  on  your  face.  It’s  the  same  with  networking.  Microsoft? 

That s  why  you  need  - ^ -  We're  staffed. 

ComputerLand!  A/ogazme  Annual  VAR  Survey.  with  hundreds  of  networking 

We've  designed  and  installed  And  for  good  reason.  engineers.  All  certified  by 

twice  as  many  single  and  multi-  You  see.  ComputerLand  ComputerLand.  Plus  extensively 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


,  I  - -  usert^ui. 

LOCOl“Of0O  n0TWOncin3  The  product’s  average  price  is  $204 

nordWOr©  per  node  for  nine  users. 

Net>Source 

Net-Source,  Inc.  has  announced  an  Arc-  120  Saratoga  Ave. 
net  entry-levd  local-area  network  that  is  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95051 
based  on  Server  Message  Block  (SMB)  (408)246-6679 
technology. 

^>«met  features  two  Arcnet  adapt-  The  Multi-Media  Hub  and  Dual-Raven 
ers  that  have  been  certified  as  compatible  were  recently  announced  by  Kodiak 
with  Novell,  Inc.'s  Netware  and  IBM’s  Technology.  Both  were  designed  to  pro- 
Netbios;  the  Silvemet-OS  SMB  protocol  vide  users  of  Novell.  Inc.  Netware-ba^ 
network  operating  system,  which  re-  Ethernet  networks  with  configuration 
quires  less  than  40K  bytes  of  memory;  and  cabling  flexibility,  accoitting  io  the 
Silvemet  Ckmtrol  Center  srrftware;  and  dl  vendor. 

necessary  cables  and  manuals  for  a  two-  The  Multi-Media  Hub  ($699)  is  a  sin- . 


gie  board  that  serves  as  an  Ethernet  in  stand-akme  or  networked  persaoa) 
adapter,  a  repeater  and  a  media  convert-  compttters. 

er.lt  can  be  used  to  connect  coaxial  local-  Scnartcom  Exec  Versioa  2.0  allows 
area  networks  to  Kffiase-T  networks.  single  or  multiple  modems  to  be  Stared  on 

The  Dual-Raven  ($M9)  provides  the  asynchronous  communicatioos  servers.  It 
equivalent  of  two  independent  Ethernet  alw  includes  a  text  editor  equipped  with 
chaitnels  on  one  IBM  I^rsonal  Computer  word  processing  capabOities. 
AT-compatible  board.  Tbe  product  costs  $129  and  is  scfaed- 

Xodiak  Technology  tiled  to  be  availaUe  in  mid-January.  Cur- 

1338  RidderPnrit  Drive  rent  owners  of  Smartoom  Exec  Versioo 

San  Joee,  Calif.  95131  1.0  can  upgrade  their  systems  forfreeun- 

(408)441-6900  til  March  31. 1991. 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Products 

Local-area  networking  p.o.  Box  10S203 
SOfWvQr0  Atlants,  Ga.  30348 

(404)449-8791 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  has 

announced  an  asynchronous  ctxnmunica*  US  Sage,  Inc.  has  announced  an  Etbernet- 
tioos  software  pit^ram  designed  for  use  based  peer-to-peer  networir  system  that 

_  enablesusersofconnectedperscnalcom- 

puters  to  transmit  data  at  lOM  bit/sec. 
Mainlan  Etberoet  requires  30K  bytes 
random-access  memory  in  conveoiioo- 
al  PC  workstations  or  15K  bytes  of  RAM 
in  Lotus/Intel/Microsoft  Eiqianded  Mem¬ 
ory  Specification-based  worl^tioos. 

The  system  is  compatible  with  Novdl, 
lnc.'s  Netware  and  IBM’s  NeOiios.  It  is 
priced  at  $499  for  a  starter  pack  that  con¬ 
nects  two  PCs.  Additional  packs  coat 
$199^>iece. 

US  Sage 

2005  Tree  Fork  Lane 
.  Longwood.  Fla.  32750 
<407)331-4400 


trained  by  every  one  of  these 
(op  manufacturers. 

That^  wlty  we  know  exactly 
which  networking  products  can 
and  can't  work  for  you.  Whether 
they  adhere  to  industry  stan¬ 
dards.  And  whether,  they  have 
the  functionality  and  compati¬ 
bility  to  make  your  investment 


in  networking  really  pay  off. 

What’s  more,  when  it  comes 
to  building  a  network  around 
equipment  you’ve  already  got  in 
place,  nobody’s  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  ComputerLand. 


Business  to  business.  Person  to  person. 


•  So  don't  waste  your  lime  or 
money  on  someone  who  still 
hasn’t  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Call  1-800-852-8043 
extension  35  and  connect  with 
Com  puterLand . 

You'll  be  putting  your 
company  in  the  hands  of  the 
real  experts. 


Gateways,  bridges, 
routers 

Network  Systems  (^orp.  has  announced  a 
router  des^ned  to  mdile  users  to  con¬ 
nect  pairs  of  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Inter¬ 
face  rings  to  each  other. 

The  FE649  suppCNts  the  Transmisstoo 
Control  Protocol/Intemet  Protoed  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Decnet  routing 
protocr^ 

The  product  is  prk:ed  at  $54,000. 
Network  Systems 
7600  Boom  Ave.  Nmth 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55428 
(612)424-4888 

BICC  Data  Networks,  Inc.  has  announced 
Isdan  Etberconnect  Systeni/4  (ECS/4), 
part  of  a  range  of  managed  Ethernet  sys¬ 
tems  designed  (<x  use  in  structured  wir¬ 
ing  multimedia  environments. 

The  ECS/4  is  a  multimedia  intelligent 
hub  designed  for  small  local-area  net¬ 
works.  It  supports  up  to  four  bne  cards 
and  (vovides  local  management  function- 
aHty  without  a  dedicated  mkrocomputer 
and  remote  management  capafaikties. 

'The  product  is  priced  at  $ 1 .595  for  just 
an  enclosure. 

BICC  Data  Networks 
1800  W.  Park  Drive 
Weatboro,  Mass.  01581 
(508)898-2422 

Retix  Cmp.  has  announced  an  Ethernet 
bridge  that  provides  filtering  raids  of 
29,000  packet/sec.  and  forwarding  rates 
of  13,650  packet/sec,  while  runniiig  tbe 
IEEE  802. 1  Spanning  Tree  Protocol 

Tbe  4660  Local  ftidge  incorporates 
autoleaming,  transparency  and  advanced 
networking  features.  It  su^HXts  phig-in 
modular  interfaces  designed  for  standard 
802.3/Ethemet,  thin  Ethernet  and 
lOBa^T  media.  It  is  priced  at  $3,750. 
Retix 

264430UiSt, 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90405 
(213)399-2200 
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With  software  problems  delaying  shipment  of  orders, 
management  wrestles  with  excess  inventory. 


This  manufacturer’s  order  processing  software  was 
developed  with  outdated  methods.  S  you  want 
modem  tools  for  developii^  quality  software,  call 
Knowlet^^are.  Our  Computer  Aided  Software 
Engineering  (CASE)  tools  are  helpit^  thousands  of 
users  develop  better  software  in  less  time.  In  a 
Qmputerworid  survey,  CASE  users  rated  our  tools 
best  by  a  wide  margin.  And  our  close  relationship 
with  ffiM  makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  Knowlet^^are 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  Knowledg^are,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  3(^. 


Knowledg^X&re® 


The  World’s  Most  Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set"" 


MANAGER’S  XXJRNAL 


EXECUTIVE 

TRACK 


Jan  M.  Con* 
ooUy  has  been 
promoted  to  the 
new  positkm  of 
assistant  vice 
presideiitofc»r- 
wrate  operations  at  Ameri* 


Jan  M. 
ooUy  hi 
promote 
new  pos 
assistant 
presiden 


taa  Knancial  Services  in 
Uncoln.Neb. 

She  is  responsibie  for  tbe 
development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Ajneritas’  long-term 
strategic  directioo  and  re¬ 
peats  to  tbe  company’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer. 


A  16-year  Ameritas  em¬ 
ployee.  ConnoOy  was  most  re¬ 
cently  director  of  marketing 
systems.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
tbe  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Unooln.  chairman  of  tbe  A$- 
sodatioo  for  Systems  Man¬ 
agement’s  IMv^on  17  and 
member  of  tbe  Journal  of 
&fsUms  Management  edito¬ 
rial  review  board. 


Lany  Weoter*  formerly  di- 
rector  of  computing  and  Mor- 
matkn  systems  at  East  Caro¬ 
lina  University,  has  been 
named  a  partner  at  Pace, 
Wester  and  Aaaociatea  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  Hie  firm  spe- 
riafaes  in  banking,  infbntia- 
tkn  management  and  general 
business  advisory  services. 


Glenn  Larson,  chief  infor- 
outian  officer  at  First  Ns- 
taonal  Bank  of  Chaeago, 
was  elected  to  tbe  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  tbe  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  Associatk» 
in  Alexandria.  Va. 

Larson  currently  manages 
^sterns  and  operations  with¬ 
in  First  Qiicago's  community 
banking  group.  Before  joining 
tbe  bank  in  1983,  Larsra  was 
vice  presideiit  in  charge  of 
West  Coast  operations  at  Visa 
USA. 


Who's  on  tho  90T 

rhanging  jnliw?  Pmtnfrfing 

an  assistaiit’  Your  peers  want 
to  know  wbo  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Omputerworid 
wants  to  bdp  by  mentioning 
ai^  IS  job  chan^  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Track.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  puUic  rda- 
tions  depmtnient  write  to 
Cfintoo  l^lder,  Seniar  Editw, 
Management.  Computer^ 
mofid.  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Rood,  Framin^iam. 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


The  art  of  mana^ng  programmers 

Managers  must  balance  egos,  eccentrics  and  a  desire  for  freedom 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
cwsr/tfF 


Good  programming  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  art,  so  practitioners 
are  often  compared  to  art¬ 
ists  and  musicians.  Often  un¬ 
conventional  or  egocentric, 
these  "creative  types’’  pose  unique 
challenges  to  anoth^  art  —  that  of 
managing  them. 

Good  programmers  are 
hard  to  find  and  hard  to 
keep.  If  thrust  into  a  cor¬ 
porate  straightjacket, 
some,  bke  Vadim  Yasin- 
ovsky.  now  president  of 
Clear  Software,  Inc.  in 
Broddine,  Mass.,  may  flee 
to  smaller,  more  entrepre¬ 
neurial  organizations.  But  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  thrive  on  tbe  image  and  mys¬ 
tique  of  tbe  eccentric  and  aQ-knowing 
software  guru,  programmers  can  lose 
sight  of  tbe  red  reason  behind  their 
creative  endeavors —  solving  prob¬ 
lems  for  users. 

"I  think  there’s  been  some  amount 
of  programmers  not  being  managed,"  ■ 
says  June  Rokoff,  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
de  at  Lotus  Development  Corp.  who 
is  widely  credited  with  taking  over  the 
troubled  1-2-3  Release  3.0  project  and 
getting  tbe  product  to  martet  last 
year. 

"What  tends  to  happen  in  those 
cases  is  that  they  are  taught  to  believe 
eccentricities  are  good,  that  'You  are 
bright  and  creative,  and  we  don't  want 
to  impede  that*  I  think  that  is  a  man¬ 
agement  flaw,”  she  says. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  appbeations  de¬ 
velopment  tends  to  require  more  ambi- 
gutty  about  how  to  adtieve  the  mis¬ 
sion,  observes  Doug  UoderhOl, 


assjstant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  technical  ser¬ 
vices  at  C9C  Technologies.  Inc.  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Programmers,  be  ex¬ 
plains,  are  often  doing  things  that  are 
new:  designing  new  systems  or  trying 
to  resolve  first-time  problems.  In  these 
situations,  he  suggests,  operating  with 
a  rigid  (dan  or  s(iedfic  dates  may  get  in 
the  way  of  productivity. 

The  tikk  then  ties  in  striking  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  nurturing  the  creative 
qiirit  while  keeping  the  programmer 
grounded  in  the  reality  of  day-to-day 
business  needs.  But  too  ofto,  pro¬ 
grammers  are  left  to  wands’  off  into 
some  comer,  isolated  ftom  the  rest  of 
tbe  company.  The  key  to  breaking  this 
pattern  is  constant  communication, 
managers  say. 

There  are  many  opinioos  as  to  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this,  but  few  will 
quibble  with  the  propositkn  that  pro¬ 


grammers,  and  Uie  way  they  work,  are 
different. 

"I^ople  program  because  they  love 
Che  inteliectual  challenge,"  says  Price 
I^terhouse  technology  director  She}- 
doo  Laube.  As  such,  they  are  motivat¬ 
ed  by  "tremendous  technical  dial- 
lenges,"  along  with  the  fieedom  to 
explore  possible  sohiCions.  mainCaiBS 
the  former  head  of  the  New  York- 
based  audit  and  consulting  firm’s  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  group. 

Programmefs  "want  rational,  logi¬ 
cal  explanatipRs  in  a  democratic  teh- 
ioo."  Rolmff  adds.  "If  you  order  them, 
theyH  do  it,  but  unl^  they  under¬ 
stand  it  and  get  their  hearts  and  nands 
behind  it.  you  won't  get  their  creative 
juices."  To  get  that,  she  says,  manage¬ 
ment  must  be  more  demaiiding  —  but 
ContinuedonpageSS 


Trying  to  bridge  the  Asian  language  gap 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


D(wg  business  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Rim.^  There  are  few 
hurdles  greater  than  trying 
to  enter,  process  and  trans¬ 
mit  text  written  in  tbe  com¬ 
plex  character^iased  languages  of  the 
Orient.  But  a  growing  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  techndogy  can  come 
to  the  rescue  —  if  the  wiU  exists. 

A  weekoKMoDg  symposium  last 
month  at  the  University  of  f^nosjdva- 
nia  brou^t  together  150  attendees 
from  business,  government  and  acade¬ 
mia  to  discuss  the  issue  and  view  some 
of  the  latest  rdevant  technologies, 
such  as  conversioa  programs.  The 
Philadel;dna  conference  concluded 
that  tbe  language  btfriers  wiQ  remain 
formidable  as  long  as  nationalist  and 
traditionalist  attitudes  persist 


"The  reality  ri^  now  is  that  00 
one  wants  to  taik  about  H."  said  confer¬ 
ence  organizer  Victor  Mair,  a  profes- 
sm*  of  Chinese  literature  at  tbe  univer¬ 
sity.  "Most  business 
appbeatioos  simply  use 
En^ish." 

Eariier  this  year,  a 
grotq)  of  computer  ven¬ 
dors  formed  tbe  Uni¬ 
code  Consortium  to 
(iromote  a  standardized 
way  of  coding  Japanese, 

Chinese  and  Korean 
characters.  'The  con¬ 
sortium  includes  Xenuc 
Corp.,  Apple  Comput¬ 
er.  Inc.,  Sra  Micro^s- 
tems.  Inc..  Microsoft  Corp..  Hewlett- 
I^ckard  Co.,  Next,  Inc.  and  IBM. 

"If  you’re  going  to  have  networks 
back  aiid  forth  among  countries,  you 
have  to  have  standard  codes  back  and 


forth."  Mair  said. 

The  inputting  (iroUem  is  particular¬ 
ly  acute  in  mainland  Chiu,  where 
some  fear  that  tbe  tiroe-consum^ 
task  could  be  a  major 
hindrance  to  tbe  dev^ 
oping  economy.  Apollo 
a  United  Nations 
trandator,  told  the  con¬ 
ference  that  Chinese 
documents  are  2V^ 
times  more  expensive 
to  process  at  tbe  United 
Nations  than  any  other 
language.  In  *raiwan, 
the  growing  computer 
industry  is  virtually 
lOO^Eoghsh-baaed. 

"They  go  ndiere  tbe  market  is," 
Mair  saitl  ‘IComputer  vendors]  say 
they  just  can't  machines  that 
woA  for  Chtnese.  But  you  can’t  avoid 
language  (iroblems." 
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Programmers 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  87 
in  a  positive  way. 

Providing  the  best  toys  and  technology 
'enables  programmers  to  work  at  the 
edge.  Laube  says,  dting  the  developmenit 
atmoqihere  in  the  early  years  at  Data 
General  Corp. .  which  was  detailed  in  Tra¬ 
cy  Kidder's  TV  Soui  of  a  New  Machine. 
^  “It  was  true  then,  and  it's  true  today,"  he 
says.  "Money  is  not  enou^  if  (these  peo- 
plejarebored.’* 

-Jt’s  also  iKM  enough  if  the  programmer 
feete  sl^bted.  Chris  MltcfaeU.  a  systems 
manager  at  RFC  Intermetfiaries.  a  rein- 
■  surance  brokerage  in  Atlanta,  poiitts  out 
that  because  programming  is  a  creative 
process,  people  tend  to  be  mme  posses¬ 
sive  of  their  work.  “So  if  you  try  and  take 


i:  Money  is  not  enough 


a  protect  away  or  reassign  it.  it's  [seen  as] 
an  in^t.  Programmers  take  their  work 
very  personally."  be  says. 

Programmers  are  often  afforded  a 
more  flexiMe  work  environment  .than 
their  fellow  employees,  and  this  can  cause 
resentment.  MitcheU  adds.  He  said  other 
departments  often  do  not  understand  that 
his  staff  is  (m  call  24  hours  per  day  and 
may  be  leaving  early  because  they  spent 
the  previous  night  coding.  CIosct  rela- 
tion^ps  between  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  staff  and  its  clients  can  help  resolve 
this. 

Yasinovsky  maintains  that  program¬ 
mers  need  that  greater  degree  of  free¬ 
dom.  It's  important  (or  them  to  have 
enough  free  time  to  attend  trade  shows, 
read  industry  publications  and  play 
around  with  s^ware.  he  says.  He  says  he 
believes  they  need  to  be  able  to  look 
around  and  explore  different  ideas. 

Still,  things  can  get  out  of  hand,  which 
can  delay  apirikation  delivery.  Develop¬ 
ers  are  (rften  so  caught  up  in  what  they  are 
dcMg  that  they  don't  know  when  to  stop 
and  ship  the  fuial  product.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens.  Yasinovsky  $its  down  with  his  team 
and  spells  out  the  reabty  of  business  Itfe. 

"I  explain  that  yes.  we  can  put  50,000 
things  into  the  product,  but  here  is  our  fi- 
naiKial  situation."  be  says.  "I  let  them 
suggest  what  sacrifices  to  make." 

Sometimes  it  can  be  hard  to  create  a 
sense  of  respcmsibility.  If  necessary.  Ya- 
smovsky  will  resort  to  guidelines  and 
dates,  but  he  prefers  to  avoid  that  route  if 
possible. 

All  workers  need  recognitkm.  but  it 
seems  especially  true  for  programmers, 
managers  agree.  There  is  a  reason  why 
commercial  suppliers  such  as  Microst^ 
Corp.  and  A|^  Computer,  Inc.,  make  a 
pouu  oi  introducing  their  technical  teams 
at  splashy  product  introductions.  Corpo¬ 


rate  IS  departments  can  achieve  the  same 
celebratory  ^w  on  a  smaller  scale  by 
taking  programming  staffs  out  to  dinner 
or  by  touting  their  achievements  in  some 
other  internally  recognized  manner. 

“A  good  programmer  is  definitely  a 
prima  donna,  and  they  have  to  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  recognition."  Yasin- 
ovsky  says.  A  former  programmer  him¬ 
self.  Yasinovsky  claims  top  programmers 
justifiably  have  very  big  egos.  "They  are 
not  workers,  they  are  creators  —  art¬ 
ists." 

But  other  managers,  such  as  UnderhiD, 
scoff  at  what  be  calls  “the  manufactured 
myth  about  the  creativity  of  program¬ 
ming."  He  maintains  that  if  people  are 
treated  as  prima  donnas  —  where  care  is 
taken  not  to  ruffle  their  feathers  —  then 


they  will  act  that  way. 

It  is  better  to  reinforce  a  view  of  pro¬ 
grammers  as  part  of  the  corporate  team 
and  to  make  sure  they  understand  not 
only  that  their  work  is  valued,  but  how  it 
benefits  the  company. 

All  WORKERS  need 
recognition,  but  it 
seems  especially  true 
for  programmers. 


Rokoff  and  Yasinovsky  agree  that 
most  programmers  really  want  to  know 
the  why  of  what  they  are  doing.  “I  have 
found  that  if  you  explain  why  it  is  impor¬ 


tant  and  how  it  fits  in  with  what  the  com¬ 
pany  or  division  is  doing,  if  it  makes  sense, 
that’s  where  the  motivation  comes 
from,"  R(^offsays. 

T^  level  (tf  openness  leads  to  pro¬ 
grammers  wfaoare  more  likely  to  come  up 
with  solutions  vs.  merely  reducing  some¬ 
one  else’s  solutkm  to  machine  code,  Un¬ 
derhill  says.  He  IS  in  the  process  o(  send¬ 
ing  his  entire  staff  of  approximately  40 
people  throu^  a  multiweek  course  rov¬ 
ering  the  fundamentals  of  CSX  Technol¬ 
ogies’  business  railroad  transportation. 

“It  helps  them  understand  how  what 
we  do  has  a  direct  impact."  Underhill 
says.  It  also  moves  hb  programmers  clos¬ 
er  to  understanding  end-user  needs  by 
helping  them  develop  relationships  with 
people  in  other  business  units. 


Without  am;  a  problem  down 
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Inmates  gain  computer  skills 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

C»  STAFF 


lONE,  Calif.  —  Tim  Fabianowicz,  juve¬ 
nile  delinquent,  did  not  want  to  be  sweat¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  road  busting  rocks 
for  the  government.  “I  want  a  nice  j(^  in 
an  air-coffifitioned  ofOce/’  he  said. 

FatNanowicz.  20.  is  one  of  nine  wards 
of  the  state  in  the  Preston  School  of  In¬ 
dustry  who  started  a  job  late  last  month 
using  Bureau  of  Automotive  Repair  com¬ 
puters  to  help  California  motorists  find 
autoparts  to  pass.their  smog  inspectims. 

*  Fabianowicz  is  one  of  the  luckiest  of  the 
800  inmates  at  this  institution  for  youth¬ 


ful  offenders  in  the  dry  foothiOs  near  Sac¬ 
ramento.  He  is  not  able  to  learn  his 
way  around  a  keyboard,  but  be  win  be  pakl 
for  it  and  at  the  same  time,  help  save  tax¬ 
payers  money. 

Yet  Fabiaimwicz  and  the  others  were 
first  denied  this  opportunity.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  state  le^^ture  put  language  in 
a  budget  bill  that  stopped  the  pn^ram. 
Legi^tors  were  afi^  the  kids  would 
have  access  to  perscmal  informatioa  about 
drivers  —  th^  addresses  and  i^Mcie 
numbers,  for  instance.  The  fear  was 
sparked  by  a  1989  incident  in  which  Hol¬ 
lywood  actress  Rebecca  Schaeffer  was 
slain  after  her  attacker  found  her  address 


Ff  Vawtwf  Program*!  Dominguox  wants  to  even- 
tuallygotocoti^e 


here  could  sink  your  business. 


throu^  die  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vefai- 
cks. 

However.  Gov. 
Gecff^ge  Deukme^  ve¬ 
toed  duff  partiailxr  lan¬ 
guage.  aid  the  project 
is  revving  up. 

Under  the  a^is  of 
the  Cahfomia  Youth 
Authority's  Free  Ves¬ 
ture  Pn^ram.  private 
—  and  in  that  case,  pub¬ 
lic  —  industry  can  hire 
young  inmates  at  low 
wages  to  do  real  work. 
The  wages,  usually  be¬ 
tween  $4  and  $5  per 
hour,  are  divvied  tqi. 
Fifteen  percent  goes  to  a  restitution  fund 
for  crime  vicdms.  20%  to  the  state  for 
room  and  board,  40%  into  a  savings  fund 
for  after  the  inmates’  release,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  25%  belongs  to  the  inmate. 

The  young  men  in  the  program  are 


At  AX&X  providing  state  of 
the  art  overseas  private  Hne  service 
isjustpartofwhatwedo.  Providing 
state  (rf  the  art  back  up  is  the  rest 
of  the  job. 

Our  special  loutir^  optioas 
provide  the  ukiinate  in  security  fior 
your  private  network 

For  example,  AT&T  Inter¬ 
national  ACXXJNET*  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  option  of  diversity. 

So  your  back  up  can  be  on  a  separate 
cable,  not  just  a  separate  line. 

And  AT&T  SKYNET*  Interna¬ 
tional  Service,  our  satellite  network, 
also  provides  the  option  of  phvsically 
separate  routes  to  ensure  perftxmance. 

But  special  routir^  options 
are  just  one  reason  to  choose  AT&T 
Our  60  yeare  of  international  ex¬ 
perience  is  another,  Vfe  have  solid, 
established  relationships  with  phone 
companies  around  the  worid.  And 
AT&T  representatives  in  27  countries. 

Fbr  more  information  on  how 
we  can  helpyou,  call  1 800  448-B600. 

■fou’D  see  whv’ AT&T  is  the  best 
compaiy  to  keep  your  information 
s>stems  afloat 


mAT&T 

The  right  choice. 


“senous  about  changing  their  behavior,** 
said  Jim  Coan.  supervising  casework  spe- 
dah^  "We  recniked  them  and  then  held 
job  interviews." 

"It’s  sometlung  you  can  use,"  said 
Eduardo  Dominguez,  20.  "I  want  to  go  to 
coOe^." 

Jubo  Calderon,  private  industries  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Free  Venture  Program, 
the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  the  state’s 
juvenile  institatioQS  is  about  60%.  Those 
workmg  is  the  program  were  returned  to 
institutioosoQly  8%  to  10%. 

The  program  has  only  one  other  proj¬ 
ect  in  winch  inmates  woA  on  oomputers, 
a  4-year-old  fxogram  with  Tians  World 
Airlhies  in  Los  Angeles  where  inmates 
work  making  reservations.  Most  of  the 
other  dozen  Free  Venture  programs  in 
other  institutioos  are  more  physical  with 
jobs  such  as  fadaoning  sheet  metal  or 
sewing  women’s  undergarments. 

The  Bureau  of  Automotive  Repair 
work  is  not  as  complicated  as  (hat  for 
TWA.  Using  a  Digital  Equipment  Carp. 
Miaovax  n  with  an  Ingres  Corp.  Ingres 
relatioiial  database  management  system, 
the  use  menu-driven  to 

find  parts  for  can' ediaust  systems. 

"We  put  in  the  vdnde  wei^t.  what 
kind  it  is  and  the  location  of  the  caller  and 
get  a  parts  tracing  number."  said  ward 
Kenny  O’Neal,  21.  From  thm,  inmates 
can  ^  a  listing  of  parts  dealm  in  the 
motorist's  local  area.  It  is  aO  part  of  a  state 
program  to  hdp  drivera  get 

their  cars  throu^  smog  inspection. 

To  keep  them  from  learning  personal 
information  about  the  caller,  if  a  fdkw-up 
is  needed,  it  is  referred  to  the  siqiervisor 
of  the  operation. 

Five  layers  of  security  are  buih  into  the 
applkatioo,  called  Smog  I^rts  Traddng 
and  Reporting,  and  inmates  are  only  able 
to  access  the  first  levd.  Additionally,  the 
VAX  is  a  stand-alone  operation,  not  linked 
to  the  Department  of  Motor  Vefaides’ 
maindatab^. 

The  Bureau  of  Automotive  Repairs  fig¬ 
ured  it  is  saving  $69,000  intially  by  using 
inmatps  aod  at  the  same  ^Tpanriing 
its  service.  Prior  to  the  program,  private 
contractors  did  the  work. 

Regarding  the  concern  they  mi^t  use 
personal  information  impn^itfly,  Fa¬ 
bianowicz  said,  "Tb^  have  a  lot  of  reason 
to  be  iqiti^t.  We  are  criminals.’’  He  add¬ 
ed  that  vdien  outsiders  see  the  inmates 
are  not  abusing  the  information,  then  they 
win  be  entrusted  to  do  more  with  the  sys¬ 
tem. 
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24  gigabytes  of  disk. 
4  gigabytes  of  cache. 

8  channels. 
Redundant  controllers 
and  power  supplies. 
Full  battery  backup. 
All  in  one  box. 


It's  true.  EMC's  Symmetrix  Series 
of  Integrated  Cached  Disk  Arrays 
does  away  with  the  large  size  o( tra¬ 
ditional  DASD- while  delivering 
sizable  capacity  and  performance. 
The  innovative  use  of  proven  tech¬ 
nology  makes  it  all  po^ble. 

m  started  with  lots  of 
small  ideas.  Like  twenty-four  S'A " 
diskdrives. 

Symmetrix  uses  up  to  twenty- 
four,  l-gjgabyte  drive  uruts.  Each 
drive  is  one  log^  volume.  And 
each  unit  contains  its  own  micro¬ 
processor-based  controllers  and 
data  buffer  to  maximize  data 
transfer  speed. 


We  then  added  Up  to  4  giga¬ 
bytes  of  cache. 

That's  36  times  more  cache  than 
IBM's  3990-3  storage  contarfler. 
With  Symmetrix,  ^  data  is  written 
to  cache  -  eliminating  rotational 
laterKy  and  head-seek  delays. 

Our  proprietary  cache  search 
algoritnm  determines  if  a  record  is ' 
located  in  cache  much  faster  than 
traditional  methods.  And  because 
Symmetrix's  cache  is  transparent  to 
tite  host,  you  don't  give  up  CPU 
cycles  for  cache  management . 

Built-in  controllm  emulate 
an  IBM  3880  or 3990. 

Our  proprietary  board-level 


controllers  manage  all  caching,  data 
flow,  and  disk  functions- while 
providing  data  transfer  rates  as  high 
as  4.5  MB/sec.  per  CTU  channel. 
Finally  -  a  real  oreakthrough  in 
reducing  I/O  bottlenecks . 

Minoring.  Hantware  redun¬ 
dancy.  And  full  battery  backup. 

In  mirroring  mode,  data  is 
written  to  two  disks  simultane¬ 
ously  -virtually  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  data  loss . 

Redundant  logic  cards,  power 
supplies,  and  channel  connections, 
combined  with  minoring,  result  in 
exceptional  reliability. 

A  built-in,  full-system  battery 


backup  takes  over  in  the  event  of  a 
power  loss.  Cache  memory  is  auto¬ 
matically  written  to  disk,  further 
assuring  data  integrity. 

A  host  of  Other  great  features. 

■  Data  write  verify  option . 

■  Automatic  disk  scrubbing  and 
defect  reallocation. 

■  100%  write  caching. 

■  Easy  menu-driven  system 
configuration. 

■  Aut(><all  service. 

■  Uses  80%  less  power  and  cooling 
than  a  comparable  3390/3990-3 
system. 

■  Compatible  with  IBM  9370, 43XX, 
308X,  3090,  and  ES/9000  and  com- 


patiHeCPUs. 

No  software  changes  required. 

Symmetrix  emulates  IBM  3370, 
3380,  and  3390  storage  devices.  It 
brings  MVS,  VM,  ai^  VSE  users  the 
extended  functions  of  IBM's  3990-3 
contrd  unit-such  as  write  cadiing 
and  mirroring- without  an  operat¬ 
ing  system  d^ge. 

A  Whole  DMw  farm  in  just 
5.9  square  feet. 

Advanced  technology  puts 
disk  stora^,  controllers,  catw,  and 
battey  backup-all  in  one  compact 
unit.  The  Syirunetrix  Series.  The 
great  leap  forward  in  data  storage 
tedinology.  Only  from  EMC. 


Get  all  the  data.  Call  1-800-222- 
EMC2.  MA  residents  call  1-508435- 
1000.  b  Canada  call  1-800-5434782. 
Ask  for  extension  L041. 

IBM  IBM  wo  IBM  3080.  IBM  3340.  IBM  3370.  IBM  3300.  UV'S.  W 
and  tradmifcsol  iMfriutmul  BinmnsMarintmCoip 

Sviiiii>»tn>  and  ICDAIliHfgfatadCachtd  Di»l  Airavsl  air  trade- 
aiarksolEMC  CccporaDiin 


EMC 
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America  West  having  a  rough  flight 


BYjlMNASH 

C«  STAFF 


TEMPE.  Ahz.  —  It  was  just  this 
summer  that  America  Air- 
fines  seemed  to  have  found  a 
comfortable  cruising  altitude. 
Now.  howler,  oot-so-clear  air 
turbulence  is  joltiiig  the  bilboD- 


doQar  oatioDa]  airfine. 

Ahbou^  Carl  Faulkner, 
America  West’s  chief  informa- 
tkn  systems  officer,  could  not 
confirm  wire  reports  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  West  lost  $22  milboQ  in  the 
third  quarter  and  has  announced 
it  win  leave  up  to  300  vacancies 
unfilled,  be  he  will  have  to 


cut  in  half  his  staff  growth  this 
year. 

Faulkner  had  (banned  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  240-person  IS  staff 
with  25  new  employees  in  the 
last  quarter  of  19%  —  on  top  of 
the  20  be  will  be  forced  to  hire 
when  the  airline  brings  process¬ 
ing  for  its  Flight  Fund  equent- 


flier  program  in-house  this  year. 
Now,  he  explained,  be  intends  to 
hire  just  five  new  employees  for 
existing  programs. 

Contfpctor  bows  owt 

Another  20  employees  must  be 
hired  regardless  of  economic 
considerations,  Faulkner  said, 
because  America  West’s  fre¬ 
quent-flier  contractor.  United 
Airlines  subsidiary  Marketing 


Process  Innovators.  Inc.,  will 
end  all  its  ccmtracts  and  return  to 
being  a  dtviamxrf  United. 

Faulkner  said  no  projects 
planned  at  this  time  are  b^g  cut 
or  curtailed  as  part  of  the  hiring 
freeze,  because  the  20  new  posi¬ 
tions  were  to  be  ^ead  over 
many  departments  and  projects. 

FauU^r  said  he  still  expects 
to  increase  spending  for  IS  in 
real  terms  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Innovator 
wins  award 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NASHVILLE  —  Publishing  gi¬ 
ant  McGfaw-HiQ,  Inc.  has  been 
named  as  Xplor  International’s 
armual  “Innovator  of  the  Year’’ 
for  its  customized  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing  system. 

'The  ceremony  recognizes 
McGraw-Hill’s  Custom  Publish¬ 
ing  System,  an  educatkmal  pub¬ 
lishing  system  introduced  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1989  and  devel- 
Kodak  Co. 
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accounting  databases. 

The  goal  is  to  provide  more  infonna* 
tion  —  on  materials,  pnxluctxm  schedul¬ 
ing.  costs  and  market  prices — to  help  the 
mill  operator  make  b^ter  dedsioos.  The 
millwide  information  system  will  also  en¬ 
able  more  on-line  training  d  manufactur¬ 
ing  employees.  Future  plans  call  for  the 
devek^ment  of  expert  systems  for  use  in 
mill  operations. 

Ineson  said  his  small  IS  staff  (220  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  $2.7  billion  company)  could  not 


Re-engineering  with  IS: 
Three  companies’  intentions 


BY  CUNTON  WILDER 

CWSTAFT 


PALM  SPRINGS,  CaKf.  —  Re-enpneer- 
ing  business  processes  with  information 
technology  is  easy  to  say  and  hard  to  do. 
However,  at  the  recent  CIO  magazine/ 
AMR  International  conference,  three 
companies  in  three  different  industries 
descriM  their  plans  to  do  just  that. 

Union  Camp  Corp.,  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  and  Scudder.  Stevens  &  Clark, 
Inc.  all  have  ambitious  plaits  to  significant¬ 
ly  change  the  way  they  do  business  in  the 
next  two  to  three  years.  They  plan  to  do  it 
with  technolo^es  ranging  frcw  comput¬ 
er-integrated  manufacturing  to  Pepsi- 
pouring  robots. 

Kentudcy  Fried  Chicken,  a  Louisville. 
Ky.-based  fast-food  subddiary  of  Pepsico. 
li^.  plans  to  install  a  system  called  Merit 
in  of  its  8,000  restaurants.  Using 
point-of-sale  terminals,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  links  to  host  databases,  the  com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  create  the  "computer-inte¬ 
grated  restaurant."  said  Monte  Jones, 
vice  president  of  information  resources. 

The  company  is  developing  a  series  of 
standardized  ai^lications  for  managers  to 
help  run  almi^  all  d  their  restaurant 
functions  more  effidently  —  among  them 
order  processing,  labor  management  and 
sales  reporting.  The  system  will  produce 
daily  and  weekly  "report  cards"  for  each 
restaurant  manager  ^  provide  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  links  to  I^psi’s  cap¬ 
tive  food  supply  business  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  food  ordering. 

The  chain  also  plans  to  use  robotics  for 
some  operations,  such  as  soft  drink  ser¬ 
vice,  whicfa  can  save  labcv  costs  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  portion  control.  "We  have 
goals  like  getting  a  Pepsi  to  the  customer 
in  less  than  three  seconds  with  no  foam," 
Jones  said. 

To  justify  the  $25  million  project  to  se¬ 
nior  management,  Jones  said,  he  retied  on 
project  cost  savings  and  "softer"  benefits 
such  as  potential  marketing  advantages, 
^t.  be  added,  "We  quantified  everything 
that  we  could  to  move  the  project  for¬ 
ward." 

Jones  is  no  stranger  to  selling  big  tech¬ 
nology  projects  to  the  t^epsico  board.  As  a 
director  in  informatkm  systems  at  Pepsi¬ 
Co's  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  unit,  Jones  headed  the 
project  to  provide  handh^  computers  to 
all  Frito-Lay  route  sales  represoitatives. 
The  $45  roillkm  project,  highlighted  at 
the  coofereoce  by  Frito-Lay  Pre^dent 
Robert  Beelv,  has  been  hi^ity  successful 
and  woo  a  Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement  ^rtners  b  Leaderdi^  Award. 

At  Wbyne,  N  J.-based  Union  Camp,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  stantardize  on  Unbc  is  the  key 
to  a  project  integrating  corporate  IS  with 
the  process  cootrd  systems  b  its  paper 
mills.  "To  this  point,  we've  been  ke^  out 
of  the  min  its^,  but  now  bdustr^ninde 
standards  are  bdpbg,"  said  John  Ineson, 
director  of  corporate  IS. 

The  technology  challenge  is  to  share 
Unix-based  information  between  the  cor¬ 
porate  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.  9000  Model 
870  and  two  Fisdier  Controls.  Inc.  pri^ 
cess  controllers,  which  are  based  on  Dis¬ 
tal  Equipment  Ctx^.  VAXs.  Also  tied  into 
the  network  wiU  be  two  HP  3000s  run¬ 
ning  Unbn  Camp's  logistics  and  cost 


develop  the  sy^em  on  a 
customized  without 
industry  standards.  "I'm 
not  sure  if  standards  an 
technbogy,  but  they  are 
aOowbg  a  company  with  a 
small  IS  bud^  to  do 
things  we  never  did  be-, 
fore,  "be  said. 

Scudder.  Stevens  & 

Clark,  a  New  York-based 
mutual  funds  management 
firm,  has  commenced  a 
three-year  project  to  re¬ 
place  ^  of  its  core  appbca- 
tioos  with  a  new  sbte  that  integrates 
marketing,  pmtfdb  accounting  and  badc- 
office  functiocks.  "Nothing  should  stand  by 
itself."  said  Midtael  Petitweiss.  Scud- 


der’s  technology  planning 
advisor. 

Petitweiss  said  many  of 
Scudder's  V^-based  ap- 
pbcations  were  so  old  that 
selling  the  software  re¬ 
vamp  project  to  the  firm's 
dd-lbe  management  was 
easier.  "We  already  knew 
we  had  to  get  out  of  the  old 
technology."  besaxL 
Scudder  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  three-tiered  tech¬ 
nology  architecture  with 
IBM’s  DB2  running  on  a 
3090  mainframe.  The  firm  is  leaning  tc»- 
ward  the  RISC  Sy8tem/6(K)0  as  its  mid¬ 
range  choice  for  cooperative  processing, 
F^titweisssakl. 


Jowos  wants  a  computer- 
integrated  restaurant 


"..AHUGE 
APPUCAWN, 
AND  THE 3090 
NEVER 
PUNCHED" 


CAMBEX 

TOTHE 

RESCUE 

Cambex  buikis  IBM 
System/3090  central  and 
exparxied  memory  —  snd 
now  3990  cache  ~  storage 
devices  that  give  MIS 
e)cecutives  the  ability  to  add 
mainframe  furx^tionaity 
faster.  The  Cambex  solutions 
are  dte  only  ones  that  assure 
100  per  cent  compatibiTity 
with  IBM's  own  storage 
cards.  That  means  a  fast 
install,  fast  diagmstics  and 
superior  retobilrty  at  minimal 
risk,  in  the  past  two  years» 
3090  users  have  instaNed 
more  than  30  bMkxi  bytes 
of  STOR^OOO  storage  (and 
over  a  billion  by^  of  our 
new  870/^^3993  cache 
memory  in  the  past  60  daysl). 
Make  your  3090s  do  more 
for  less.  Call  Cambex  now. 

Cambex  Corporatkin 
360  Second  Awenue 
Waltham.  MA  02154 
617-69OB000 


AUSOrSCHAUBIGE: 

A  leading  botded 
consumer  goods  producer 
brought  up  a  mainframe 
appbcadon  to  gain 
congtatibve  advantage  in 
its  fight  for  retail  shelf 
spaca  \AhffHn  months,  it 
proved  so  vakabia  that  it 
grew  from  /he  m  /5 
^gabytes.  By  the  time  the 
company  installed  an  IBM 
System/3090  Model  200E 
with  64  megabytes  d 
main  storage  to  manage 
the  apphcation  (and  run 
the  company's  routine  1$ 
appbcatiortsl.  it  was 
almdy  short  of  central 
storage  capacity.  Badter 
than  slowing  domt 
ergransion  of  the  strategic 
job  the  company  bought 
Cambex  STO/i/9000  catPral 
sarage  ka  a  fast  km-cost 
producbvity  sdubon.  The 
tS  (Praetor  made  the 
Cambex  decision  quickiy: 
he  bed  used  Catrdm 
memory  for  years  in  an 
earPer  IBM  mainframe, 
arxl  knew  the  Cambex 
price-performence- 
rePabi^  sdubon  was  a 
good  one.  Ask  your 
Cambex  raprasantabve 
ka  more  mformedon  on 
this  fine  user. 
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The  increased  nde  the  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  will  be  the  focus  of  the  MA* 
CIS  ^  conference  “Netwotiing  witl)  Macintosh’'  to  be  held  Dec.  9-12  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

«  The  conference  features  presentations  by  MACIS  members  from  user  companies 
such  as  Procter  &  Gamble.  Inc.,  Eastman  Kodak  Ca,  Fbe  Nutrasweet  Co.  and  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  Technical  topics  are  scheduled  to  include  imaging,  client/server  devel* 
opmem.  executive  support  systems  and  networking  in  an  [BM*dominated  envinm* 
meat. 

For  more  information  contact  MACIS.  Chicago,  Dl.  (312)  644-6610. 


DEC  2  •  8 


lnMaMva  Iwlir— Syrt—w  *00.  **Mtn:inn 
DC.  b«e.  t-4  —  Catact  ftccr  Ubm.  TXe  EIS  Imd- 
oac.  (617>Stt.«36e. 

Ilw  Orwp  toipNtu  CaMfwwm.  Tcniie. 

Ara..  Dk.  2-5  —  Contact:  Thr  Dooler  Cmv.  Hoptaat. 


Mm.(S12)93S>«022. 

OtokncMN  *00.  Sm  OiegD.  Dec.  2-5  —  Comact:  Somi 
Fehtaaa.  Sm  Oiego.  Clit.  (ei9>453-6223. 


riw  Nmt  TmIb  Cawpmnr  GrapMca  tar  Daalpn/ 
NO  *00.  New  Yack.  Dec.  2-S  —  COalact:  The  Cener  (or 
CompMet  Gcaptacs  lor  Deavi.  Bnardifl  Manor.  N.Y. 


Fnadaco.  Dec.  3-5  —  Ceotact:  Codd  and  Date.  Inc..  San 
Jow.  Caiil.(408)  44 1  -6400. 

WM  4  SNA:  0«tww«ra,  trtaf  e  as4 

NatwoHi  Sin  Fnncaco.  Dec.  3*5  — 

Contact:  Am  Kieiblock.  Kaptroon,  Haworth,  NJ-  (201) 
769-4250. 

DnUalBH  tepport  tactainlogy  Stfote gic  lastwi 
Cpntarpnta.  Canhridfe.  Maaa.,  Dec.  3>5  —  Contact: 
Oecitioa  Support  Technology  Conference  Regpintion  0(- 
6ce.  Boston.  Man.  (61 7)  462-3596. 

im  Uswr  Oreiip  ContarwACP  pnd  ExHiMt.  San  Jose. 
CakL,  Dec.  3-5  —  Conact:  Joanne  M.  Lee.  Sun  User 
Group.  Moonuin  Vmw.CsM.  (415)3340564. 

MHotinl  RM  Syslpms  CowtarwAC*  and  ExMMt. 

Washington,  O.C..  Dec.  3-5  —  Contact:  EDIA.  Aleundria. 
Va.  (703)  838-6042 


CetTheBestPC 

CDBCDUEvenIfIt 

Sves'VOuMxey 


COMPETITIVE  CHECKUST 

DctcrlpUaa 

REAUA  COBOL 

COBOL/!* 

COBOL/2  WORKBENCH* 

U.S.  list  price 

Sms 

$900  +  $95  for  editor 

$3,290 

Autocn^  dtstribuhon  of  product  upgrades 

YES 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTTS 

FOR  SOME  CLIENTS 

Benchmark  ^txnpile-and-link  speed 

25  sec. 

(3  times  faster) 

1  min.  14  sec. 

1  min.  14  sec 

Benclynark  execution  ^)eed 

4  min.  11.4  sec. 
(44  times  faster) 

l&min.  17.2  sec. 

18  min.  17.2  sec. 

Benchmark  executable  file  siae 

104,713  bytes 
(24  times  smaller) 

282.288  bytes 

282.288  bytes 

Benchmark  source  available  for  review 

YES 

NO 

NO 

DOS  memory  extender  included 

YES 

NO 

YES 

No-charge  run-time  for  DOS  memory  extender 

YES 

NO 

NO 

No-charge  EBCDIC  support  under  CICS  and  IMS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

OSi2  Presentation  Manager  support 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Dynamic  Link  Library  support  under  DOS  and  OS(2 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Dialect  support  for  IBM  VS  COBOL 

VS  COBOL  11.  ANSI-74.  ANSl-«5.  etc. 

YES 

YES 

YES 

*  Bcah  4M  Mem  tecut  CawasBy  wul  produti  I'amn  ttt  indBvufk.  ot  Ihnr  (Mddm 

Micro  Focus  wants  you  to  think  you  have  to  choose  between  the  limits  of  COBOL/2 
and  the  cost  of  Workbench.  Not  true. 

Realia  gives  you  the  high-end  product  at  low-end  cost.  You  get  all  the  speed  and 
features  you  need  in  a  COBOL  compiler  for  the  PC.  And  you  don't  have  to  read  a 
foot  of  manuals  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 

Developing  and  maintaining  applicahons  on  the  PC  will  save  you  Hme  and  money. 
Choosing  Realia,  for  price  and  performance,  will  save  you  from  buyer's  remorse. 

Call  us  for  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming  ||W  V  Jh  ■  ■  A® 
environment 

U.S.:312;34«.0642*U.K.:07I)602-80e6-CANADA;6U/725-92I2 


Awtaipdc  Ofcls  47  »»»*sms.  Los  Ange- 

les.  Dec.  S'?  —  Cmdact;  UCLA  Eiuasiaa.  Los  Aapeles. 
OBJ.  (213)  825-1901. 

Cospapp.  Sou  On.  CiUf..  Dec.  3-7  —  CoNsci:  Cs- 
aopo.  ArlngUn.  Vh..  (703)8454188. 

IBM  IS  Mpnpfppwpt  Cppfprpwts.  Otsndo.  FIs.. 
Dec  3-7  —  CenlaeC  (jese  BruoBgudu.  IBM.  (^ncagu.  (D. 
(312)245-2121. 

Ob|PC*’OrtoPlpd  ipstaPM  Dpwstapiwpiir.  Ortsodo, 
FIs..  Dec  3-7 — Csnxt:  Barnett  Dsa  Syetens,  Rockville. 
MiL(301)76M288. 

AK  EXBO  Cpptafppcp.  New  Yesk.  Dec  44  —  Con¬ 
tact  Expocootal  iotemational,  hinceton,  NJ.  (609)  967- 
9400. 

DATA  *901  Tlip  MfarmpWpii  Syitwmi  SApw  tar 
Spwtli  Flprldp  pnd  Lptta  Amprlcfc  Maa.  Dec.  44  — 
Contact  Intenudonal  Sehitiom.  WaahmgUm.  D.C.  (202) 
363-4628. 

SlgMft  '91.  New  Orlewis.  Dec  44  —  Coouct  Mark 
MoheoDL  SiU  IntcrueionaL  Metita  fhvk.  CahL. 

5924. 

Mpctatpah/LA.  Long  Beach.  CaS..  Dec,  64  —  Cratart: 
taler  Knaptoo,  (617)  29641412. 


DEC.  9-15 


VklMl  Rpoltyi  ntppry.  taoetkP  and  Rranilaa.  San 

Frandsco.  Dec  10-11  —  Contact:  Km  Oevsn.  WsApon. 
Cm.  (203)  2264967. 

tad  Unla  *90,  Washiagtoa.  D.C..  Dec.  lO-t  t  —  Contact 
Fed  Una  '90.  Betheita.  MiL.  (301)  229-1062. 

Oleba*  NntwoHUwp  Cowlnenncn.  New  York.  Dec. 
1611  —  Contact  Tekeommunkanows  Report.  Coider- 
ence  Dept.  Wadiinguai.  D.C..(202)  347-2970. 

CMO  *90  IwtnmpWnwpl  Cniitarwpcs,  (ktaado.  Fb:. 
Dec.  10-14  —  Contact:  GenenlQaraao,  CMC ‘90.  CUG 
Henh|uarten.Chica«D.BL  (312)9361228 

Cniiifpruiii.  Oriando,  Fb..  Dec  1614  —  Comact:  Com- 
(orum.  Chkafo.  HL  (312)9363500. 

Annunl  Flat  IntaianaWnn  DIapleyt  Capfarpnea 
and  EaMMMan.  Cbn.  CbU..  Dec.  11-12  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Muttiy  Ddnaa.  Infarmaboo  Aaaodates.  Menlo  talk. 
CaM.(415)  322-0247. 

OiXfO  ¥taet  '9a  Lm  Vegas.  Dec.  11-13  —  Contact 
DEXPO  Regdtw.  Bostan.  Mam.  (617)  7365708. 

Offcosi  Wbrid  Cotdnrsiicn  A  fapseMnw  Bes- 
too.  Dec  11-13  —  Contact  Digital  Consnlting.  Andovw, 
Mass.  (506)47041526. 


JAN. 13-19 


FacHIc  Tslscnamipeilcallons  Canlnrancni  Aecann- 
tag  taa  OtoM  Mntaaifc.  Honalu)u.  Jan  1616. 1991 
— Comaci:  FTC.  Honoluhi.  HawM{808)  941-3789. 

MaHawal  RataB  tadarwitan  Baiall  tadwiP'i  Coa 
vsnllna  aad  IxpnsHIna.  New  Yoek.  Jaa.  1616  — 
Contact  NRF  Coovemion  Regbtnr.  New  Y«k.  N.Y.  (212) 
5665)13. 


Boston.  JuL  1616  —  rMUMt  WT  l^ontoty  foe  Com¬ 
puter  Sdence.  Cmteid^  Mms.  (6 1 7)  253486 1 . 


Tslscnai  Orita  VtaifcaliBpi.  lUkilD.  Hawaii.  Jan.  17- 
18  —  Contaef  tacidfic  Tdecon 
Doluiu.Hawah(806)941-3789. 


bn.  17-19  —  Contact:  Saty  Dunn.  NOMDA.  Kansas  Chy, 
Mn.(816) 9414100. 


JAN.  20  -  26 


DsPa  Vlilana  *91 .  San  PrandeCD.  Jan.  2623  —  Contact 
Earle  Spenm.  Wankech  Syitems.  Oeinda.  CahC  (415) 
2544900. 

Thn  Dnwwilring  Caataraiiea.  San  Praociaco.  Jan.  21* 
22  —  Comact:  Digital  Conuiling,  Andnscr.  Maas.  (506) 
4763880. 


Unta  TndiMeni  Cantarsnei.  DnBm.^  21-2S  —  Con- 
tacL-  Usend  Cometcite  Office.  El  Ten.  CaM.  (714)  586 
8649. 

hstatant  *91.  Las  Vegas.  Jaa.  2623  >  Comact:  Bob 
Dale,  bdoten  PubUahiBg.  Capiatraao  Beach.  CaU.  (714) 
4962434. 
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Tin  Len 

Summaries/romUadi^scienti/icand 
management  journals 


to  all  tasks  within  a  given  category  are 
defined  in  general  terms;  the  general  se¬ 
mantic  laun^edge  associated  with  each 
process  in  the  ta^  category  is  ca&ed  a 
data  asset  A  library  of  data  assets  is  the 
basis  for  a  successful  reuse  program.  A 
data  asset  win  be  designed  once  and  then 
adapted  for  use  in  each  particular  a^^riica- 
tion,  rather  than  be  redundantly  de¬ 
signed  in  multiple  ap{^ications. 

A  successful  reuse  program  requires 
management  emphasis  on  increasing  the 
productivity  of  tte  software  devd<^ 
ment  process  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
code  delivered.  Programming  incentives 
can  be  based  on  the  number  of  design  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  accepted  for  the  reuse  li¬ 
brary.  Establishing  a  libr^  of  reosaUe 
design  ccmiponents  requires  up-front  in- 


vestnKfit  before  kmg-term  cost  benefits 
appear.  —  Derdc  Sbter 


"T*diiielogy  in  Mghtr  tducotion: 
Thnbigyownr' 

ByLxnda  FUit 

Cause/ Effect 
Fall  1990 

■  To  many  heads  of  ctdkges  and  uni¬ 
versities  around  the  country,  informatioo 
systems  technology  is  no  deal  *nie 

very  institutions  that  teadi  computing 
theory  to  a  slew  of  future  IS  managers  do 
not  think  of  apfdying  mudi  of  Utat  knowl¬ 
edge  to  their  own  technology  centers. 
Why  not?  Fear. 


Too  many  cdlege  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  thinir  that  to  make  decisions 
about  technology  they  have  to  know  how 
to  prt^raffl  a  computer. 

IS  management  on  campus,  however, 
can  qudl  those  fears.  This  may  mean  nev¬ 
er  discussing  baud  rate.  It  may  mean 
malriftg  a  business  case,  not  a  technical 
one.  for  the  next  proiect.  It  may  mean 
providing  reassurance  that  a  technical 
background  is  not  necessary  to  be  weO- 
informed  about  technological  issues. 

IS  people  need  to  educate  these  lead¬ 
ers  in  vdut  IS  needs,  as  well  as  what  these 
leaders  can  expect  hrom  IS.  Delivering 
what  has  been  promi^  being  service 
oriented,  settii^  reahstk  expectations 
and  keeping  a  bd  on  costs  wdl  help  estab¬ 
lish  IS  credibility.  —  Lory  Zottob 


"Making  th*  technology 
investment  decision" 

By  Erie  Clemons  and  Bruce  Weber 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton  School 
Working  paper 

■  Investing  in  strategic  informaticm 
S3r5teins  is  a  hi^-stakes  deci^n  that  car¬ 
ries  enormous  risk  and  potentially  Uu-ge 
rewards.  In  fact,  the  investment  dedskm 
is  so  daunting  that  management  may  err 
on  the  side  erf  conservatism  and  risk  aver¬ 
sion. 

The  danger  is  that  if  a  firm  decides 
not  to  initiate  the  strategic  system,  com- 
petitCM^  most  likely  will. 

IS  investments  for  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  or  strategic  necessity  are  not 
weO  suited  to  tradbtkMial  cash-flow  analy- 
^  because  of  long  lead  time  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  strategic  system  will  total¬ 
ly  alter  the  business  environment  in 
surprising  ways. 

Despite  the  obstacles  to  evaluating 
strategic  IS  investments,  it  can  be  done 
using  a  more  qualitative  approach.  The 
analysis  ^louki  include  om^deration  of 
the  not-s(H>bvious  benefits  oi  the  sys¬ 
tem.  the  Iwsiness  cost  of  not  imi^ement- 
ing  the  system  and  ways  to  reduce  or 
manage  the  risks. 

For  example,  a  firm  can  deploy  a  pro¬ 
totype  and  gauge  the  marketi^ce  re¬ 
sponse  before  a  full-scale  rollout. 

—  Mitch  Betts 


"An  osMt-hosod  systoms 
dovoiopmtnl  oppraoch 
to  software  roosobility" 

Jahangir  Karimi 
MIS  Quarterly 
June  1990 

■  On  average,  half  of  all  code  in  a  given 
application  can  be  reused.  Firms  employ¬ 
ing  software  reuse  gain  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity  as  weD  as  cost  sav¬ 
ings  In  the  future,  it  may  become 
necessary  for  *^ant  to  en¬ 

sure  their  competitiveness. 

Effective  reuse  is  preplanned  and  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  design  level  Ad  hoc  reuse  — 
attempting  to  reconstruct  desi^p  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  code  of  an  existing  appb- 
catioQ  —  is  both  difficult  and  time-con¬ 
suming.  Further,  design  information  is 
seldom  sufficiently  recorded  in  the  actu¬ 
al  code. 

To  build  a  crdlectioo  of  reusable  parts, 
all  applicatioos  tadcs  o(  the  OMnpany's 
business  are  charted  and  then  grouped 
into  categwies.  The  processes  common 


T1  USERS 

TRANSFER 
6250  DATA  AT 
256KB 
OFF-LINE 
TAPE-TO-TAPE 


Mitrem’s  STD  6250 provides  an 
efficient  method  for  sending  and 
receiving  data  anywhere  in  the 
world  STD  6250s  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  and  with 
odier  conq»nies’  bisynchro¬ 
nous  terminals  and  computers. 

The  STD  6250  solves  machine 
comratibility  problems.  It  trans¬ 
fers  ^ta  reliabV  without  mailiiw 
tapes.  It  can  communicate  offe 
line  to  rdieve  an  overworked 
computer. 

STD  6250s  transfer  data  at 
speeds  up  to  256KB.  Double¬ 
buffering  eliminates  delays 
caused  by  read/wtite  cyde 
times. 

The  STD  6250  can  be  leased  or 
purchased 


STD  6250  features: 

■  Easy-to-install 

■  Needs  no  software 

■  Data  rates  to  256ICB 
or  faster 

■  RS-232  or  VJ5 

■  Dial-up  or  privatt  line 

■  Multiplexers 

■  6250  or  1600  bpi 

■  1200',  2400'.  or  3600' 
reel  sixes 

■  Bisynchronous  protocol 

■  Transparent  or 
non-transparent 

■  Space  compression 

■  Variable  size  records 
to  32,000  bytes 

■  Labels  and  multiple  files 

STD  6250  options: 

■  Asynchronous 

■  Code  conversion 

■  Modem  eliminator 


Over  100  Megabytes 
per  hour  at  256KB 


Since  1969,  Mitron’s 
magnetic  tape  systems  have 
been  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
data  communication  applica¬ 
tions.  For  more  information 
on  how  the  Mitron  STD  6250 
can  be  used  to  send  or  receive 
magnetic  tape  data  files,  call 
800  638'9to5  (in  Maryland, 
301  992-7700) 

MITRON 

Systems  Corporation 

2000  CmMY  Pbaa,  Colwribw,  MD  21044 
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¥Bnium  Pubtisher  introduces  the  Gold  Series. 
It  simply  iloes  nwre,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


And  new  there  are  several  new  ways  to  look 
at  IL  Because  the  desktop  publisher  that 
does  mote  for  you  now  does  it  all  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Gold  Series  iiitroduces  new  Ventura 
Publisher'editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0,  and  OS/2  Presentation  Manager.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibility  with  hundreds  mote  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  All  three  new  editions 
can  iise  documents  from  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  2.0. 


ttdsasaw 

The  Gold  Series  gives  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertical 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  edit  and  proofread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windows-  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compatible  networks. 

Whether  you’re  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory,  you'll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTP 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
program  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series.  (800)  822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  228-8579  in  Canada,  for  training 
information,  call  (800)  445-5554.  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 

Ventura  Publisher 
GoldSeries 

It  simpiy  does  mere. 
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PCs  AND  WORKSTATIONS: 

Get  what  you  need  with  the  budget  you  have 


BY  JEREMIAH  CARON 

iven  a  blankrheck,  most 
personal  computer  pur* 
chasers  would  aim  for 
the  stars  and  choose  a 
33-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
I486*based  system  for 
their  next  purchase.  But 
real  budgets  (for  real  ap¬ 
plications)  will  not  allow 
this  indulgence. 

Analyzing  price/performance 
on  the  machines,  therefore,  is 
essential,  because  certain  ap(^- 
cations  require  certain  perfor¬ 
mance  capabilities  to  be  truly  ef¬ 
fective,  while  others  call  only  for 
the  modest  hardware  expendi¬ 
ture  associated  with  a  lower  end 
PC. 

Many  people  still  buy  PCs 
based  on  Intel’s  early  chips  — 
the  8088  and  80286.  But  today's 
resource-intensive  ap¬ 
plications  have  most  ex¬ 
perts  recommending 
PCs  that  are  based  on 
the  80386SX  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Intel  386SX-based 
systems  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  because  they  com¬ 
bine  very  good  perfor¬ 
mance  in  all  general 
business  appbcations 
with  support  for  32-bit 
applications  in  a  very  af¬ 
fordable  package. 

The  reason  the 
386SX  can  support  32- 
bit  CPU-spedfe  soft¬ 
ware  is  that  its  internal 
architecture  is  identical 
to  that  of  a  true  80386. 

Its  16-bit  data  path 
also  allows  it  to  r^e 
efficient  use  of  unen¬ 
hanced  16-bit,  IBM 
Personal  Computer 
AT-style  memory  and 
I/O  bus  architectures, 
which  In  turn  allows  PC 
vendors  to  offer 
386SX-based  desktop 
systems  at  a  relatively 
low  price. 

Indeed,  386SX-based  PCs 
can  be  had  for  under  $1,500 
from  many  vendors,  with  brand- 
name  386SXs  (such  as  the  best¬ 
selling  IBM  Personal  System/2 
Model  55  SX)  selling  for  approxi¬ 


mately  $3,000. 

For  this  minimal  price  in-' 
crease,  purchasers  get  a  35%  to 
50%  peHoimance  jump  over  the 
16-bit  80286. 

For  a  little  more  money,  the 
newer  20-MHz  386SX  PCs  pr^ 
vide  a  25%  to  50%  increase  in 
speed  over  16-MHz  386SXs  for 
about  $5,000.  This  is  barely  no¬ 
ticeable  in  most  business  applica¬ 
tions  but  is  significant  in  proces¬ 
sor-intensive  applications. 

In  some  cases,  the  decision  to 
purchase  32-bit  CPUs  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  for  the  system 
buyer. 

If,  for  example,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  plans  to  standardize  on  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
Release  3.1  ^eadsheet.  any 
OS/2  application  or  an  advanced 
graphics  application.  386*based 
Continued  on  page  99 


BY  DAVIDS  MARSHAK 


be  new  crop  of 
low-cost,  kw- 
end  worksta¬ 
tions  has  added 
another  cxrior 
onto  the  palette 
for '  corporate 
purdiasers 
looking  for  a 
desktop  system. 

Users  consklering  this  route 
will  find  list  prices  ranging  from 
less  than  $4,000  for  machines 
ffom  Data  General  Corp.  to 
more  than  $12,000  for  ffiM’s 
RISC  System/6000. 

While  some  entry-level  fea¬ 
tures  are  standard,  such  as  8M 


Marshaks  a  senior  consultant  M  IWr- 
ca  SeytebTs  Office  Comiwliog  Group  in 


Caron  b  senior  editor  of  "The  Faulkner 
Reports  on  Microcomputers  and  Soft¬ 
ware”  and  "Microcomputer  Cooununi- 
cations.''  puUi^ted  by  Faulkner  Techni¬ 
cal  Reports,  Inc.  in  (Vnnsauken.  N  J. 


INSIDE 

Sources 

Revealed 

The  places  to  buy 
a  t^rkstation  are 
quickly  changing. 
Page  101. 

Bayer’s 

Scorecard 

Users  rank  HP's 
Vectra  highest  in 
PC  ratings,  ftige 
104. 

:  Product 
:  Guide 

;  A  comprehensive 
:  list  of  entry-level 
•  workstations. 

:  Page  110. 

bytes  of  random-access  memory 
and  built-in  Ethernet,  purchas¬ 
ers  need  to  look  very  carefully  at 
other  features  to  ensure  that 
they’re  comparing  oranges  to 
oranges,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  performance,  expandability 
and  availability  of  apphcations. 
While  many  users  tend  to  locdc  at 
price  first  and  then  deal  with  the 
issues  in  this  order,  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  reverse  the  order. 

The  seven  most  pnmiinent 
vendors  are  Sun  Microsystnns, 
InCu.  Solboume  Computer,  Inc., 
Next,  Inc.,  IBM,  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Cio.'s  Apollo  division.  Distal 
Equipment  Corp.  and  DG.  In  the 
next  few  months,  a  large  number 
of  Sun's  ScalaUe  Processor  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (Sparc)  clones  wiU  en- 
ttf  the  markk,  mostly  from  the 
Far  Edst,  which  wQ]  change  the 
landscape  ICW,  Oct,  291. 

The  single  ntost  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the 
workstation  purchase 
decision  is  wfa^  work¬ 
station  runs  the  user's 
desired  applications. 
This  also  means  those 
additional  perso^  or 
group  productivity  ap¬ 
plications  to  which  the 
user  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed. 

The  question  of 
availability  will  likely 
come  down  to  when  — 
rather  than  whether  — 
an  application  will  hit 
the  market.  Most  major 
Unix  and  some  major 
PC  applicatioos  are  be¬ 
ing  written  for  an  of  the 
popular  woricstation 
platforms.  The  more 
popular  the  platfonn, 
the  better  the  likdi- 
bood  of  an  early  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  given  applica¬ 
tion. 

There  are  two  as¬ 
pects  to  consider  when 
evaluating  popularity: 
operating  system  and 
processor  family.  While 
Unix  is  the  roost  pcqxilar  choice 
of  <^>erating  system^  there  is  sdD 
a  lar^  base  of  applicatioos  avail- 
atrie  for  proprietary  systems, 
particular^  I£C’s  VMS. 

In  addition.  aU  Unix  is  not  the 
same.  When  buying  a  Unix  work¬ 
station.  a  user  wfll  generally  get 
a  vendor-spedfic  verskn  of  Unix 

—  ADC  from  IBM,  Ultrix  from 
DEC.  DGUX  from  DG.  etc.  At 
Omtinuidonpage96 
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Continiud  from  page  97 
this  dme,  there  are  oo  “shrink- 
wrapped”  appbcations  to  run 
across  these  systems. 

Processor  type  also  pbys  a 
role.  While  the  same  processors 
m  differem  vendors'  woffcsta- 
tions  are  not  necessarily  binary 
compatible,  a  mimberoi  consor- 
tiums  have  been  formed  to  en¬ 
sure  that  applications  vrill  run 
across  aD  implemenutions  of  a 
single  processor  type. 

Binary  compati^ty  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  spawn  a  wholenew  indt^ 

a(  Spue  clooes  that  couk)  b^ 
^  to  affect  users’  buying 
decisiocis  in  the  near  foture. 

While  workstation  vendors 
bke  to  pby  ntmibers  games 
about  how  many  appiicatkms  are 
available  for  their  systems,  it  is 
-dear  that  among  tbe  reduced  in- 
strucbqn  set  computing  sys¬ 
tems.  most  applications  will  be 


written  first  for  Sun  and  Sparc, 
with  the  other  architectures 
halting  for  second  place.  In  the 
overall  Unix  maiket  this  is  realty 
third  place,  because  Intel  Corp. 
d0386-based  desktop  Unix 
terns  are  continual  hghting 
Sparc  for  the  lead  position. 

In  the  short  nm,  some  pur¬ 
chasers  may  find  that  a  spKific 
apphcabon  runs  only  on  a  less 
popular  system,  sui^  as  Lotus 
Improv  running  on  tbe  Next 
wnrksatimq.  This  kind  of  ifis- 
covery  may  put  an  end  to  any 
further  debate.  Luckier  shop¬ 
pers.  whose  applications  cur¬ 
rently  run  on  a  number  of  sys¬ 
tems,  wiQ  probably  want  to 
pursue  tbe  investigation  into  is¬ 
sues  such  as  expandability  and 
performance. 

The  key  question  —  partku- 
lariy  (or  those  who  are  bowled 
over  by  tbe  {wospect  of  a  work¬ 
station  for  kss  than  tS.OOO  — 
is:  How  kfw  is  low  end? 

Users  can  quickly  find  them¬ 
selves  in  (he  upgr^  trap 
paying  a  lot  more  than  expected 
as  they  discorver  that  they  have 
to  add  a  hard  disk,  a  faster  pro¬ 
cessor.  more  memory  or  color. 
Price  increases  in  this  kind  of  sit¬ 
uation  can  be  rapid  and  some¬ 
times  astronomica). 

Fw  example,  additional  mem- 
oiyr  to  run  much  more  than  the 
basic  apphcations  can  cost  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  base  ma- 
chioe  itself,  typically  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000  to  build 
up  a  $5,000  to  $6,000  machine 
from  8M  to  16M  bytes. 

The  way  to  avoid  (be  trap  IS  to 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  rea¬ 
son  for  purchase.  The  lowest  end 
machines  are  just  not  for  power 
workstation  users. 


Tbe  major  dedskm  is  usuaUy 
disk-foD  vs.  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions.  Most  of  these  entry-level 
offerutgs  are  diskless,  attimugh 
some  permit  the  addition  of  in¬ 
ternal  drives. 

Diskless  workstations  can 
only  nm  oo  a  network.  They  ac¬ 
cess  the  operating  system,  appb- 
cations  and  data  fDf»  from  net¬ 
work  servers. 

Tbe  problem  is  that  every 
time  a  diskless  woricstation 
needs  to  get  an  application  or 
any  data,  there  is  a  samuhaneous 
decease  in  the  workstation’s 
perfom^mce  and  an  increase  in 
network  traffic. 

In  addition,  workstations  usu¬ 
ally  run  operating  systems  that 
support  virtual  memory,  whicb 
means  that  when  the  worksta¬ 
tion  runs  out  of  RAM  it  pages 
memory  onto  disk. 

In  the  diskless  envt- 
ronmeot.  this  paging  is 
to  a  disk  on  the  net¬ 
work.  potentially  creat¬ 
ing  even  more  perfor¬ 
mance  problems  for 
both  the  workstation 
and  network. 

A  potential  purchas¬ 
er  must  evaluate  this 
price/performance 

particularly- 
when  choo^g  a  disk¬ 
less  workstation  that  cannot 
have  an  internal  hard  drive  add¬ 
ed  at  a  later  date,  leaving  signifi¬ 
cantly  slower  external  drives  as 
the  only  upgrade  optkm. 

Tbe  major  advantage  of  disk¬ 
less  workstations  is  price.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  the  internal  drive  is  the 
only  way  that  tbe  less  than 
$5,000  workstations  can  be 
achieved  (with  the* exception  of 
Next,  which  includes  a  lOSM- 
byte  internal  hard  drive  in  its 
$4,995  Nextstatioo). 

There  are,  however,  other 
reasons  to  consider  th^  ma- 
ctunes.  One  is  that  centralaatioo 
of  data  oo  the  server  makes  it 
easier  to  administer  and  assure 
security  and  data  integrity,  says 
Warren  Mootrey,  product  man¬ 
ager  for  DC  workstations. 

Adding  dtek,  either  internally 
or  externally  through  the  small 
computer  systems  inlerfoce 
port,  can  be  very  expensive, 
however,  and  users  who  know 
that  they  will  need  a  local  drive 
may  want  to  look  at  configura¬ 
tions  that  include  H  in  the  base 
price  such  as  the  Sun  Sparc- 
statfOD  IPC  or  the  IBM 
RS/6000.  Adding  a  disk  can 
range  from  $1,500  for  the  Sot- 
bourne  S4000.  to  $2,500  for 
HP/ApoOo  workstations,  to 
more  than  $3,000  for  an  exter¬ 
nal  disk  (or  the  DC  Avikm.  to 
over  $5,000  for  two  internal 
drive  configurations  for  tbe  DEC 
workstations. 

While  millions  of  instructions 
per  second  (MIPS)  and  other 
performance  numbers  abound  in 
workstation-to-workstation 
comparisons,  and  entry-level 
systems  range  from  10  KQPS  to 
27Vk  MIPS,  processor  ^)eed  is 
perhaps  the  least  important  fac¬ 


The  KEY  question  — 
particularly  for  those 
who  are  bowled  over 
by  the  prospect  of  a  work¬ 
station  for  less  than  $5,000 
—  is:  How  low  is  low  end? 

_  trade-off. 


tor  in  selecting  a  workstation. 
Other  foctors,  particularly  tbe 
amount  of  memory,  disk  storage 
and  where  the  data  resides,  con¬ 
tribute  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
user's  perception  of  system  per- 
fonnance. 

Thwchokws 

•  Sun  actually  has  three  entry- 
level  systems,  each  based  on  the 
popular  Sparc  RISC  architec¬ 
ture. 

At  the  low  end  sits  the  Spare- 
station  SLC.  which  provides 
15.5  MIPS  at 
$4,995.  For  low- 
end  color.  Sun  of¬ 
fers  tbe  ^arcstation  IPC.  The 
third  —  the  Sparcstation  2  —  is 
aimed  at  power  users  who  need 
more  expansion  capabilities  and 
the  ability  to  use  higher  level 
graphics. 

•  Solboume.  which  also  pro¬ 
duces  workstations  and  servers 
based  on  Sparc,  has  tried  to  play 
(Compaq  Computer  Corp.  to 
Sun’s  IBM  —  that  is,  providing 
hi^evel  compatibility  without 
falling  into  the  done  role. 

The  firm  just  tmveiled  the 
54900,  an  entry-level  worksta¬ 
tion  that  runs  at  more  than  25 
MIPS  for  less  than  $9,000.  Add¬ 
ing  a  200M-byte  hard  disk  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  to  $10,495.  and 
adding  color  increases  the  cost  of 


a  diskless  or  disk -full  system  by 
$2,500. 

•  low  end  of  the  IBM  RISC 
workstation  family  is  tbe  high 
end  for  entry-l^d  systems. 
IBM’s  RS/6000  Powerstation 
320  is  rated  at  27Vi  MIPS  with  a 
base  price  of  $  12,995.  A  similar¬ 
ly  configured  color  system  with 
16-in.  monitor  is  priced  at  just 
over$15,000. 

•  After  acquiring  Apollo.  HP  in¬ 
tegrated  the  HP  and  Apollo 
68000-based  workstations  to  of¬ 
fer  an  entry-level  machine  at  less 

than  $5,000.  Tbe 
HP/ApoJJo  entry- 
level  offerings 
consist  of  three  models.  At  the 
low  end.  tbe  HP/Apoflo  9000  Se¬ 
ries  400  Model  4()0DL  provides 
12  MIPS  for  a  base  price  of 
$4,990.  The  more  expandable 
HP/ApoUo  9000  Series  400 
Model  400T  provides  12  MIPS 
at  a  base  price  of  $6,890. 

The  third  HP/ApoUo  work¬ 
station,  the  HP/ApoUo  9000  Se¬ 
ries  400  Model  425T,  provides 
20  MIPS  at  $8,990,  with  up¬ 
grades  to  color  and  internal  di^ 
^es  priced  tbe  same  ^  those 
on  the  400T.  These  HP/Ape^ 
wofkstations  will  run  either 
HP’s  Unix  or  Apollo’s  own  Do¬ 
main  operating  system. 

•  DEC  offers  workstations  based 
on  the  VAX  architecture  and  tbe 


RISC  chm  from  Mips  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  Tbe  VaxsUtions 
run  VMS  or  Ultrix,  while  Mips- 
based  Oecstations  run  Ultrix 
only. 

Tbe  VAX-based  entry-level 
workstation  b  the  Vaxstatioo 
3100  Model  30  with  a  base  price 
of  $5 .950.  A  similarty  confined 
oilor  system  with  l^in.  monitor 
is  priced  at  $8,950.  and  a  system 
with  two  104M-byte  internal 
disk  drives  is  prk^  at  $1 1,100 
(monochrome)  and  $14,700 
(color).  The  lower  end  of  DEC'S 
two  er^-level  RISC-based 
workstations  is  the  Decstation 
2100,  which  is  rated  at  11  MIPS 
and  priced  from  $4,995. 

A  step  up  is  the  Decstation 
3100,  vdttch  provides  15  MIPS 
at  a  base  price  of  $8,900.  A  disk¬ 
less  color  woikstation  with  15- 
in.  nKmitor  is  priced  at  $12,340, 
and  a  system  with  two  internal 
disk  drives  (104M  and  209M 
bytes)  and  a  1 9-in.  color  monitor 
is  priced  at  $21 ,300. 

DEC'S  Vaistations  running 
VMS  have  tbe  advantage  of  run¬ 
ning  a  lot  more  software,  partic¬ 
ularly  commerdaJ  and  business 
apid^tions.  The  Decstations. 
however,  offer  better  price/per- 
formance  measurements. 

•  DG.  which  now  boasts  the  low¬ 
est  priced  RISC  workstation. 

Continuedon  page  100 
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Use  benchmarks  to  your  best  advantage 


BY  PHILIP  MAGNEY 

Contrary  to  what  is  often  sug¬ 
gested,  beochmaiidog  computer 
systems  is  not  a  black  art.  but 
caution  is  urged  when  evaluating 
them. 

One  issue  is  understanding 
whicb  benchmarics  to  look  at  for 
your  intended  application.  The 
benchmarks  listed  (see  chart) 
measure  various  a^wets  of  per¬ 
formance: 

•  Tbe  Khomerstooe  bench¬ 
mark  is  representative  of  com¬ 
puter  performance  for  a  mix  of 
business  and  scientific  appbea- 
tions.  It  is  based  on  the  re^ts  of 
22  tests  measuring  CPU,  dbk 
I/O  and  floating-point  perfor¬ 
mance. 

•  Tbe  transaction  processing 
benchmark  measures  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  multiuser  setting  of 
20  users.  The  test  is  very  disk¬ 
intensive  and  is  representative 
of  commercial  applications. 

•  Tbe  GhraphMooe  (graph¬ 
ics)  benchmark  is  b»ed  on 
122  tests  measuring  drawing 
rates  for  a  variety  of  graphics  el- 
ements.  The  re^ts  shown  for 
workstations  represent  graphics 
performance  within  an  X  Win¬ 
dow  ^stem  environment. 

Benchmarks  cannot  tell  you 
everything,  however.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  notice  that  the  presence  of  a 
dual  processor  on  tbe  Compaq 


Magoey  s  tssw*!  nunager  at  Wbrfc- 
atatioo  Labontonca,  an  indepevtent 
hardware  hb  a  bvint.  Texaa. 


Systempro  does  not  result  in 
performance  improvement.  To 
measure  the  advantages  of  a 
multiproce^r  system,  you 
need  to  modify  the  benchmarks. 

An  extended  use  of  b^tch- 
marks  is  to  use  them  to  deter¬ 


mine  prke/perfonnance.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  divide  the  bst 
price  of  the  system  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  benchmark,  obtaining  a 
doUar-per-benchmark  figure. 
Lower  values  represent  a  b^ter 
price/performaoce.  • 


Finish  line 

Representativt  system  benchmarks  sbttw  the  AUi  and  Mobius  machines  to 
he  nearing  -  and  meeting  -  wodtstation  priee/performaiue 
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Continued  from  page  97 
PCsareamust. 

Usiag  25'  and  33'MHz  386- 
based  PCs  provides  roughly 
twice  the  spe^  o(  16-  and  26- 
MHz  386SX-b3sed  machines. 
From  a  price/performance  view. 
38&'b3sed  computers  horn  less¬ 
er  known  vendors  are  actually 
less  or  slightly  more  expensive 
than  the  386^-lnsed  comput¬ 
ers  from  ii8me-4)rand  vendors. 

Intel  386- 
based  PCs  now 
represent  the 
broad  midrange 
of  the  market 
and  are  suitable  for  virtually  any 
low-  or  hi^-end  application. 
They  range  from  as  low  as 
$2,000  to  as  high  as  $20,000. 
depending  on  random-access 
memory,  clock  rate  and  hard 
disk  storage  provided. 

These  are  suitable  for 
power  users  running  multiple 
business  applications  or  single, 
compute-intensive  applications, 
such  as  advanced  d^top  pub¬ 
lishing  or  computer-akM  de¬ 
sign,  that  will  significantly  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  performance  in¬ 
crease  of  32-bit  386  imputing 
over  386SX  computing.  They 
are  also  the  best  platform  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  (^rations. 

deciding  between  a  25- 
or  33-MHz  386,  pricing  is  the 
key.  Thirty-lhree-MHz  386  sys¬ 
tems  are  generally  $1,000  to 
$4,000  more  than  stmilarly 
equipped  25-MHz  386  models. 

Users  can  expect  something 
on  the  <H^r  of  a  30%  perfor¬ 
mance  increase  when  moving 
from  a  25-MHz  PC  to  a  33'MHz 
PC  (depending  on  factors  such  as 
I/O  p^ormance  and  memory 
cachbg),  but  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  translate  into  a  30%  pro¬ 


ductivity  increase.  In  fact,  it  is 
likely  that  users  recakuJating 
fairly  large  but  routine  ^ead- 
sheets  will  hardly  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  —  this  operation  will  be 
very  fast  with  either  CPU. 

Pricing  for  33-MHz  PCs  is 
close  enough  to  that  of  25-MHz 
PCs  to  warrant  their  purchase 
for  power  u.sen>  but  far  enough 
apart  to  make  25-MHz  boxes  a 
better  choice  for  the  ma)ority. 

The  perfor¬ 
mance  increase 
of  1486-based 
computers  over 
386-faased  sys¬ 
tems  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ra¬ 
ther  tremendous.  This  boost  is 
immarily  because  the  highly  in¬ 
tegrated  I486  includes  both  an 
on-chip  BK-byte  RAM  caching 
system  and  a  built-in  floating¬ 
point  arithmetic  cofMocessor. 

Twenty-five-  and  33-MHz 
t486-bas^  PCs  can  perform  as 
much  as  three  to  four  times  fast¬ 
er  than  their  25-  and  33-MHz 
386  counterparts,  providing 
throughput  capabilities  that  can 
truly  be  compared  with  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  much  more  eiq>ensive 
minicomputer  systems. 

The  prices  of  these  machines, 
however,  are  correspondingly 
prohibitive.  Dell  Computer 
C^rp.,  for  example,  which  is 
known  for  its  very  low  prices, 
sells  the  base  configuration  of 
the  33'MHz  386-based  System 
333D  for  $3,349  and  offers  its 
33-MHz  1486-based  System 
433E  for  nearly  $8,000. 

As  far  as  single-user  applica¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  1486-based 
PCs  ent«  the  picture  only  for 
those  few  who  are  maxxed  out 
on  the  386  (very  rare)  and  for 
those  who  consider  money  to  be 
no  ob^t  (even  rarer).  Actual 
and  projected  sales  bear  this  out , 


as  the  market  for  I486s  remains 
tiny  compared  with  the  markets 
for  386SX  and  386  PCs. 

SwryingoaqlAN 

More  often,  the  I486-b8sed  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  as  a  local-area  net¬ 
work  server,  and  justifiably  so. 
Many  vendors,  induding  IBM, 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  Hew- 
lett-f^kard  Co.  and  ATAT,  of¬ 
fer  25-MHz  and  33-MHz  1486- 
based  "super”  PCs  with  very 
large  I/O  support  capacities  spe¬ 
cifically  desired  for  the  LAN 
server  market. 

The  majority  of  .these  sys¬ 
tems  fall  into  the  $12,000  to 
$18,000  pria  range  for  base 
configurations,  with  the  Compaq 
Systempro,  which  supports  dual 
processoa,  topping  off  the 
charts  with  a  $25.000 model 

But  the  486  is  not  the  only 
dKiice  for  servers.  Many  busi¬ 
nesses  implementing  relnively 
small  networks  have  had  great 
success  using  2864»sed  serv¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  IBM  PS/2  Model 
60,  if  a  high-performance  disk 


storage  system  is  employed. 
Similar  systems  baaed  on  the 
386SX  can  provide  even  better 
performance  at  a  price  that  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  a 
286-baaed  server. 

A  20-MHz  386SX-based 
LAN  file  server  with  4M-byte 
RAM  and  a  hi^-speed  300M- 
byte  hard  disk  drive  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $5,000  and  $6,000,  for 
exami^,  while  a  similarty 
equipped  25-MHz  386-based 
server  will  run  at  least  $  1  ,(KX)  to 
$2,000  more.  There  wfll  be  a 
performance  increase  with  the 
386  system,  but  the  cost  savings 
of  the  386SX  may  more  than  off¬ 
set  this  benefit  for  many  users. 

Server  systems  based  on  the 
80386  processor,  indufing  com¬ 
puters  sud)  as  the  IBM  PS/2 
Modd  80  386.  AT&T  IKbrk- 
group  System  6386/33  and  the 
Compaq  Systempro,  are  priced 
hitler  than  386  qvtenis  intend¬ 
ed  for  single-user  applications 
and  are  better  equipf^  to  han¬ 
dle  mid*  to  large-size  networks 
than  arc  386SX-based  servers. 


These  systems  are  usually 
equipped  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
pansion  slots  and  with  room  for 
at  least  twoimemal  bard  drives 
and  a  tape  backup  subaystem. 

Average  pricing  for  the  pow¬ 
erful  386  P(^  hovers  around  the 
$10,000  mark  but  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  vendor,  hard  disk  storage 
provided  and  bus  architecture. 

if  you  do  opt  for  Uie  486  ma¬ 
chine.  you  can't  forget  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  bus  architecture. 
Most  of  these  con^Mters,  mdud- 
tng  Compaq's  Systempro  (whh 
486  CPU  card).  HP's  Vectra  486 
PC  and  Advanced  Lo^  Re¬ 
search.  Ioc.*8  Businessveisa,  are 
based  on  the  32-lxt  Extended  In¬ 
dustry  Standard  Architecture 
(EISA)  bus  design. 

Others,  including  the  recently 
released  IBM  PS/2  Mode!  95  XP 
486,  ALR  Powciradie  33/4  and 
NCR  Corp.  PC486/MC.  are 
based  on  IBM's  Micro  Channel 
Architecture  (MCA)  bus  design. 

Right  DOW.  there  is  little  to 
(hstinguiafa  the  performance  of 
ContinuedonpageiOO 
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The  true  cost  of  owning  PCs,  workstations 


BY  THOMAS  JOHNSON 

When  you  calculate  the  cost  of 
personal  computers  and  work¬ 
stations  in  a  k^-area  network, 
hardware  and  software  repre¬ 
sent  only  30%  of  the  true  cost. 

*11)6  other  70%  consists  of 
items  such  as  training  and  devd- 
opment,  support,  data  communi¬ 
cations  and  other  miscellaneous 
fiMrfors(seech^). 

Nolan,  Norton  &  <^.  has  de¬ 
vised  an  algorithin  to  help  get  a 
handle  on  the  true  annual  cost  of 
PCs  and  workstatioos  in  an  orga¬ 
nization. 

First,  determine  the  number 
of  potential  PC/workstation/ 
LAN  users  in  the  business.  Next, 
categorize  all  potential  users 
into  five  levels  of  maturity: 

•  Not  automated  (^  the 
chart).  These  are  people  who  do 
not  have  or  use  PCs  or  worksta- 
bons.  Multiply  the  number  in 
thiscategorybySO. 


>ohMon  H  executiw  dinclnr  it  Nolan 
Ncrtoo  Inctitute  in  Lexiogtoo.  Mtsa. 


•  Midpersonal  phase.  These 
are  people  using  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications  to  automate  (Xfrsonal 
tasks,  usually  word  processing 
and  ^eadsheets.  ITie  use  is 
spotty  and  incidental  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  know  where  the  in¬ 
formation  center  is,  gel  ba^ 
training  and  ask  for  simple  b^. 
Multiply  the  number  a/ users  is 
this  category  by  $3,400. 


•  Late  personal  phaae.  These 
are  people  reaching  the  limit  as 
personal  task  autoiiiaters.  They 
have  many  individualized  appli¬ 
cations,  are  regular  users,  are 
connected  into  basic  mail  sys¬ 
tems  and  do  simple  upload  and 
download  of  data. 

They  know  about  as  much  as 
there  is  to  learn  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  center  and  are  fhistrated 


because  they  aren’t  connected 
to  the  right  resources.  Multiply 
the  number  of  users  in  tkiseate- 
gorybySS.900. 

•  Midconnected  phase.  These 
are  people  who  are  now  doing 
work  as  part  of  an  organizatkm. 
They  have  appbcalions  for  the 
department  or  business  that 
someone  built  for  their  client/ 
server  infrastructure.  They 
q>end  a  lot  of  time  on  the  PC  or 
workstation  and  are  connected 
with  others. 

These  people  are  usuaDy 
found  only  in  departments  with 
at  least  one  PC  or  workstaboo 
per  person.  Business  processes 
and  organization  structures  have 
been  streamlined  and  are  more 
teamwork-oriented.  Multiply 
the  number  of  users  in  tkiscate- 
gorybySl4,100. 

•  Late  coonected  phaae  (off 
the  chart).  These  swoplo  work  in 
organiabons  that  are  cbent/ 
server-based  and  have  a  odture 
of  dynamic,  growing  organia- 
bom  with  good  management 
practices  in  place. 

Some  examples  of  these  orga- 
niabons  are  fully  configured 
trader  rooms  in  Wall  Street 


firms,  fuDy  operabonal  coaqiut- 
er-aided  design  imits  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  units  with  imag¬ 
ing,  data  and  voice  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Multiply  the  number  of 
users  in  Ais  category  by 
$26,000. 

One  amqnny  we  work  with 
has  3,000  employees,  with 
2,0(X1  potential  users.  Three 
hundred  are  "not  automated.” 
900  are  “midpefsooal.''  400  are 
"late  personal.”  300  are  “mid- 
connected,''  and  100  are  "late 
connected.'' 

Once  you  do  the  calcuiabooa. 
the  total  comes  to  $12,1 10,000. 
We  estimated  that  the  finn  is 
spending  about  $11.5  million  on 
PCVworkstation  LANs  per  year. 
Tb^  had  estiinated  tfa^  cost  at 
$4  milbon.  but  that  was  primari¬ 
ly  budgeted  hardware  ^  soft¬ 
ware  coats.  An  in-depth  total 
spending  analysis  showed  they 
were  spending  $10.3  millioa  an¬ 
nually. 

TV  figures  listed  are  com¬ 
piled  from  studies  amduefed  by 
Nolan  Norton  in  tke  past  Aree 
yMrrin  more  Aan  lOOorgani- 
aations  in  NorA  America  and 
Europe.* 


Cost  of  ownership 

Using  these  figures,  yon  con  calculate  how  much  it  wdl  cod  to  da  dmiiusar 
with  a  PC/wofksiatum/lAN  in/rostructurr 
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EISA  systems  from  MCA  systems.  In 
bet.  tbm  has  not  been  a  lot  ol  proof  that 
either  MCA  or  EISA,  when  us^  in  coo- 
JuDctioa  with  386  or  I486  CPUs,  gives  us* 
en  a  lot  more  than  the  standard  IBM  PC 
AT,  or  Industry  Standard  Architecture, 
bus  (when  enhanced  by  memory  caching 
and  fast  I/O)  in  singie*user  appbeatioAs. 

There  lus  been  evidence,  however, 
that  EISA  and  MCA  prove  very  ef* 
fective  at  handling  the  complex  I/O  de¬ 
mands  of  mid-  to  large -sae  networks, 
which  accounts  for  the  emphasis  given  to 
LAN  applicatioos  by  386-  and  1486-based 
EISA  MCA  PC  vendors. 

When  bus-mastering  LAN  adapters 
and  disk-driye  cocitrdlers  are  udhzed. 
such  as  the  Compaq  lotelhgeiit  Drive  Ar¬ 


ray  controller  and  the  IBM  MCA  small 
computer  systems  interface,  adapter  net¬ 
work  performance  can  be  signi&antly  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  in  such  environments  that 
the  1486-based  PC  as  a 
LAN  server  can.  indeed, 
be  v«y  cost-effective. 


PERSONAL 

COMPUTERS 


A^  what  about  Apple  Computer.  Inc.? 
Mc^orola.  lnc.'8  CPU-based  Ai^  Macin¬ 
tosh  n  systems  are  very  popular  in  the 
corporate  market  for  graphics-intensive 
applicatioos  such  as  deskte^  publishing, 
lowing  or  design. 

They  can  be  seen  as  competitors  to 
any  386SX-,  386-  or  148&-bas^  comput¬ 
er  that  is  used  with  a  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Windows 


orOS/2  with  Presentation  Manager. 

The  25-MH2  68030-based  Macintosh 
nCI  computer  provides  performance 
comparable  to  25-MHz  Intel  80386- 
based  PCs  in  similar  appli¬ 
cations,  such  as  Microsoft 
Word,  Aldus  Corp.'s  Page- 
maker  and  Autode^, 
Inc.’s  Autocad.  The  40- 
MHa  68030-based  Macintosh  UFX’s 
speed  can  be  compared  with  Intel  1486- 
based  systems  performance. 

The  problem  comes  in  with  price.  Al¬ 
though  Apple  products  are  priced  similar- 
ly  to  IBM  and  Compaq  higlnperformanr^ 
systems  and  carry  a  reputation  for  ease  of 
use  and  learning,  corporate  users  gener¬ 
ally  perceive  the  Macintosh  investment  to 
be  more  costly  than  the  Intel  CPU-based 


The  Graphical  Relational  Database  Management  System  That 
Does  More  Than  Windows. 


Want  a  dearer  view  o(  your 
organization's  data?  New  Access 
SQL  Version  1.1  makes  il  easy. 

Access  SOL  IS  a  relational  data¬ 
base  managemem  system 
(ROMS)  front-end  that  lets  you 
access,  marwge.  enter,  and  utilize 
valuable  data  from  across  your 
organization  OuieWy  and  easily. 

Windows.  Thanks  to  the  Mi- 
croeoft*  WindMTS  graphical  user 
interlace.  Access  SOL  is  easy  to 
use  from  day  one.  PuM-down 
menus  and  dialog  boxes  make 
any  database  operation  simple 
andta^ 

Powerful  SQL  Acewes  without 
complexity.  Whether  you  are  a 
.novice  user  or  a  programmer. 
Access  SQL  provides  simplitity 
white  afto  provNtng  tools  robust 
enough  to  satwfy  complex  require¬ 
ments.  Bidd  quenee  by  svnpie 
point  and  didt  demands 


Reports  and  Forms.  View  and 
update  databases  via  table  format 
or  customized  forms,  and  create 
polished  professional  repons  m  a 
graphical  environment 

CMent-Server  Architecture. 
Access  SQL  uses  new  client- 
server  architecture  to  share 
computer  chores  between  your  PC 
and  a  centralized  database  server 
This  guarantees  better  perfor¬ 
mance  through  reduced  traffic  on 
the  network  and  optimizes  data¬ 
base  speed 

FleiMlity.  Access  SQL  features 
compleie  SQL  (Structured  Query 
Language)  support  by  utilizing  a 
popular  SQL  database  server. 
Database  administration  is  a  snap 
with  user  level  access  control, 
backup  and  restore,  and  pow^l 
table  managemem 


Access  SOL  will  help  you  see  your 
organization  in  a  whole  new  light. 

For  more  information  and  a  free 
demo  disk,  call  Software  Products 
imernational  at  800-937-4774  or 
619450-1526. 


Software  Products  lotanational 
10240  Sorrento  VsDey  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  92121-1697 
1-800-937-4774 


personal  computer  mvesbnent 

This  is  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
Madntosh  system  competitors  and  the 
higher  prices  associated  frith  Apple  Mac¬ 
intosh  t^-on  products  and  peri^erals. 

Every  personal  computing  platform 
has  its  price/performance  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  so  the  issue  essentially 
boils  down  to  preference  and  money. 

'The  gene^  rule  of  thumb  in  most 
businesses  is  to  purchase  the  most  PC  af¬ 
fordable,  and  various  buying  trend  analy¬ 
sis  reports  indicate  that  386SX-bas^ 
PCs  are  poised  to  take  over  the  low-end 
maricet,  while  25-  and  SS-MHz  386  PC^ 
wilt  be  the  genei^use  platform  of  choice 
for  quite  s«ne  time. 

AdditionaUy.  386  systems  with  32K- 
or  64K-byte  RAM  caching  systems  and 
hard  disks  based  on  the  IBM  PC  AT 
bus  architecture  are  dearly  outselling 
both  EISA-  and  MCA-based  computers. 
The  32-bit  bus  architectures  are,  howev¬ 
er.  finding  a  hoote  in  LAN  server  applica¬ 
tioos,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  case  until 
more  bus-mastering  I/O  boards  that  take 
advantage  of  EISA  and  MCA  enhance  sin¬ 
gle-user  appbcatioQS  enou^  to  affect  the 
buying  haUts  of  business  users.  • 


WORKSTATIONS 


Contintudfromp^96 
offers  three  entiy-levd  Avikm  machines 
—  AV 100,  AV  200  and  AV  300 -- based 
on  the  Motorola.  Inc.  88000  RISC  femOy. 

At  the  lower  level  is  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  Avikm  AV  100,  priced  at  $3,995 
for  17  MIPS.  Next  is  the  more  expand¬ 
able  Avikm  AV  200,  priced  at  $5,590.  A 
similar  configuration  with  a  179M-byte 
external  disk  is  priced  at  $8,950. 

'The  Aviion  AV  300  {vorides  17  or  20 
MIPS,  depending  on  which  processor  is 
chosen,  at  a  base  price  of  $8,650.  A  simi¬ 
lar  configuration  with  a  322M‘byte  exter¬ 
nal  disk  is  priced  at  $14,095,  and  a  disk¬ 
less  color  configuration  with  a  19-in. 
monitor  is  priced  at  $11,995  —  including 
332M  bytes  of  external  ^ve  at  $17,390. 

These  prices  are  for  a  16.67-MHz 
CPU.  For  the  20-MHz  CPU.  add  $2,000 
to  each  price.  The  Aviion  workstatkms 
have  a  reputation  as  price/performance 
leaders. 

•  Steve  Jobs  recently  introduced  Next’s 
workstation  family  based  on  the  Motorola 
68040  CPU.  Next  machines  are  particu¬ 
larly  appealing  to  apfrikatioD  devektlpers 
because  d  the  Nextstep  obiect*<Miefited 
application  environment 

Business  users  have  tended  to  shy 
away  because  of  the  lack  of  applications. 
However,  there  has  recently  bran  a  slew 
of  products  announced  fw  Next  from 
companies  such  as  WordPerfect  Corp.  and 
Lotus  Devek^tment  Con>-.  the  latter  de- 
butii^  Improv,  a  ^eadsbeet  package,  on 
the  Netft  ^tform. 

Due  to  ship  this  month  are  the  new 
“pizza  booc-style”  Nextstatkm  and  the 
Nexteube.  The  latter  machine  retains  its 
famous  cube  st^  and  provides  more  ex- 
penbbility  and  more  storage  optkms,  in¬ 
cluding  a  256M-byte  rewrital^  optical 
drive. 

Next  has  also  announced  new  color 
tions  due  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991 . 

Ultimatdy,  the  users  who  make  the 
most  successful  choice  wiH  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  applications  and  eqaodabi- 
iity  issues,  hat^  left  the  performance 
numbers  game  for  those  who  want  to  brag 
about  snagging  “15  MIPS  for  under 
$5,000.’*  • 
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PCS  AND  WORKSTATIONS 


Cost-cutting  measures  can 
rechannel  reseller  routes 


BYALANRADDING 

The  pdce  drops  that  are  turning  the 
heads  of  pet^  who  purchase  high-per¬ 
formance  personal  computers  and  w^> 
stations  have  also  be^  restnicturmg 
and  multiplying  the  paths  through  which 
these  madiines  are  sdd. 

The  biggest  news  is  the  worksta* 
ticm  side,  where  users  will 
ultimately  be  able  to 
choose  among  the  same 
channels  as  hij^-end  PC 
purchasers,  including  di¬ 
rect  sales  forces,  value- 
added  reseOers  (VAR),  retailers  and  mail¬ 
order  companies. 

Until  now,  customers  in  search  of  a  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing  (RISC)- 
based  Unix  workstatkm  h^  two  choices: 
buy  through  a  ^>edaiaed  VAR  or  the 
manufocturer's  direct  sales  force. 

While  there  was  competitioa  among 
different  manufocturers,  H  was 
rare  to  enccMDter  it  between  two 
VARs  representing  the  same 
manufocturer  or  between  a  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  VAR  and  the  direct 
sales  force. 

Rwshopwd 

The  new  sales  channels  are  still 
evolving,  but  the  outline  is  al¬ 
ready  apparenL  In  adifition  to  the 
direct  sales  force  and  a  few  se¬ 
lected  VARs,  workstations  wiD  be  avail¬ 
able  through  a  growing  number  of  com¬ 
puter  retailers.  RISC  workstations  will 
even  be  availaUe  throu^  direct  response 
(mail-order)  marketers.  "Eventually, 
they  will  be  scM  by  everybody."  predicts 
Steven  Hess,  executive  vice  pre^dent  at 
Creative  Strategies  Research  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Santa  Qara,  Calif. 

There  are  two  reasons 
these  lower  priced  ma¬ 
chines  open  up  the  selling 
channels:  For  one  thing, 
manufacturers  want  to  tar¬ 
get  their  low-end  models  at 
a  wider  market  than  the 
sdentiSc/engtneenng  segment. 

For  another,  a  SS.OOO  workstation  of¬ 
fers  a  lower  rate  of  return  than  a  $20,000 
one.  "At  these  prices,  the  companies  just 
can't  afford  to  sell  direct."  says  Tom 
Farre,  associate  publisher  of  Reseller 
Management,  a  monthly  magazine  in 
Morris  Plains.  NJ. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  cialif.,  has  taken  its  hrst  step  to¬ 
ward  wider  availability.  The  firm  has 
signed  two  computer  retail  fianchisers  — 
Intelligent  EleOronics  and  Microage  — 
to  be  outlets  for  Sun  products. 

Digital  Equipment  (^orp.  has  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  channel  into  the  computer  re¬ 
tail  market  by  teaming  up  with  Merisel,  a 
(}alifonua-ba^  wholesale  distributor. 

Such  arrangements  give  rise  to  some¬ 
thing  workstatioo  sellers  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
perienced:  competition  among  channeb 
as  wdl  as  between  sellers  within  a  chan¬ 
nel  Price  wars  may  not  be  ^  off. 

Resellers  are  already  express^  fears 
that  the  increased  competition  wiO  reduce 
pro^  tnarpns  to  the  slimmest  of  levels, 


Raddiaz  is  t  free-lintt  writer  in  Newton,  Mass. 
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as  it  has  in  the  PC  market. 

"My  No.  1  concern  is  that  it  may  opra 
a  I^dora’s  box,"  says  Mike  Shook,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CAD  Systems  erf  Carolina,  Inc.,  a 
Sun  reseller  in  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Some  manufecturers  win  try  to  control 
sales  by  limiting  the  number  of  retail  out¬ 
lets  carrying  workstations,  says  Joan  Rea¬ 
gan.  director  of  computer  (hstribution 
channel  service  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group/lnfocorp  in 
Santa  Qara,  Calif.  Bm  no 
matter  what  steps  ven¬ 
dors  take,  she  says,  witlun 
three  or  four  years,  work¬ 
stations  will  be  a  commodity  product 
available  anywhere  high-end  P(^  are. 

Sun  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  trying 
to  maintain  a  measure  of  coolroL  The 
<x>mpany  i^ans  not  only  to  hmit  the  num¬ 
ber  k  fi’anchisers  but  also  to  choose  them 
carefully,  based  on  the  training  and  sup¬ 
port  tb^  can  provide,  says  Xavier 

dia,  manager  of  channel  develop-, 
ment.  Even  with  ti^t  control, 
however,  there  is  always  the  po^ 
sibOity  of  channel  conflict.  Candia 
conceides. 

In  the  meantime,  resellers  are 
taking  steps  to  ensure  they've 
got  the  ri^  cards  for  the  newly 
competitive  game.  Two  aces. 
Shook  says,  are  the  service  levels 
provided  by  reseflers  as  well  as 
the  utility  software  they  can  pro¬ 
vide. 

‘Tor  the  first  90  days  after  we  instaU 
one  of  these,  we’re  in  constant  contact 
with  the  customer,"  be  say& 

"The  higher  up  you  go  [in  the  reseller 
hierarchy],  the  greater  the  service  com¬ 
ponent."  says  Bob  Brown,  president  of  R. 
G.  Brown  &  Associates,  an  Atlanta-based 
vendor  mearch  firm. 

As  the  new  sales  chan¬ 
nels  take  shape,  however, 
these  distinctions  may  lose 
theff  clarity. 

‘Torty  percent  of  our 
retailers  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  VARs,”  says  John 
Venator,  executive  director  of  A^D: 
The  Micro  Computer  Industry  Assoda- 
tioo  in  Schaumb^g,  HI  Most  of  these  re¬ 
tailers  already  sell  high-end  PCs  and  net¬ 
works  and  increastn^y  sell  RISC- 
based  Unix  workstations. 

The  strength  of  the  local  retailers. 
Venator  says,  is  the  nearby  support  and 
service  they  provide,  "ftoplc  don’t  want 
telephone  support  or  even  third-party, 
next-day  service.  They  want  same-day  lo¬ 
cal  service." 

Tbe  investment  m  staff  and  training  to 
sell  workstations  will  be  high,  however, 
and  Venator  predicts  a  shakeout.  "RISC 
is  going  to  require  more  training  and 
mOTe  money,"  Venator  says.  “Some 
won't  survive.” 

Tbe  added  investment  will  also  i^y 
into  resellers’  hands  by  reducing  tbe  re¬ 
tailer’s  ability  to  wage  aggressive  price 
campaigns. 

As  the  new  channeb  evolve,  estab¬ 
lished  workstation  resellers  wiD  have  to 
find  solace  with  a  smaller  slice  of  a  much 
larger  pie.  udiile  buyers  will  find  that  they 
can  shop  for  the  combination  of  price  and 
service  that’s  right  for  them.  • 


\//KFi 


Mail-order  currents 


There  are  fewer  ripplings  in  PC  sales 
channeb.  but  more  than  one  new  wave 
b  cresting  in  tbe  direct-reaqxiose  mail¬ 
order  market. 

Many  corporate  purchasers  have 
avoided  thb  channel  because  of  tbe  ap¬ 
parent  seesaw-bice  trade-off  between 
low  price  and  tittle  —  if 
any  —  st^port.  Tbe 
only  people  wbo  would 
rbk  sticking  tbdr  toe 
into  the  direct-re¬ 
sponse  dianneb  were 
those  with  a  consider¬ 
able  in-house  suppe^ 
staff  and  "some  a^his- 
ticated  buyers  wbo  might  go  to  direct 
respon8etopickupacoiq))emorema- 
chto  and  low-ball  h."  says  John  Ven¬ 
ator,  executive  director  of  ABCD:  Tbe 
Micro  CcNnputer  Industry  Association 
inSchaumberg,  ID. 

Many  ma0-order  Gnus,  incfaiding 
DeD  (^ornputerCorp.  in  Austin.  Texas. 
Noithgate  Computer  Corp.  in  Eden 
Prairie,  Minn,  ai^  (Jatewsy  2000  are 
working  to  change  that  fkXmt,  how¬ 
ever.  boosting  their  service  and  siqh 
port.  providing  toS-free,  24-bour  tele- 
I^ooe  service  and  estabfiahing  rda- 
tionships  with  nationwide  on-site 
service  organizations.  Northgate  re¬ 
cently  teamed  up  with  Sorbus  to  ser¬ 
vice  its  efients,  and  DeD  has  alipred 
with  Xerox. 

Tbe  beef  ed-up  service  has  some  an- 


ilysti  predicting  thst  corporate  pnr- 
efaasets  wtD  begin  taking  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  look  at  tins  channrt.  "There  are 
some  very  good  mafl-order  houaes  that 
provide  as  moch  or  better  nqipart  than 
retailers."  np  Steven  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  Creative  Strate¬ 
gies  Research  Interna- 
tional  in  Santa  Qara, 
Calif.  Tbe  only  thing 
they  lack,  be  continues, 
u  vertical-cnarket  ex¬ 
pertise. 

Clashing  with  tbe 
new  support  offerings  is 
a  move  by  some  of  the 
direct-re^mnse  sellers  to  place  their 
machiDes  in  retafl-store  abdvea.  For 
instance,  has  started  admg  its 
pnxhict  bne  throng  Soft  ^^rebouae, 
a  PC  mass  merdrandiser.  says  Defi 
spokesman  Brian  Fawkes. 

To  blur  tbe  distinctioa  between  <S- 
rect-respooae  and  other  cbsnneis  even 
further,  DeD  and  Northgate  are  start¬ 
ing  to  offer  RlSC-fasaed  products.  Ddl 
already  offers  a  RlSC-fansed  didt  drive 
array  throuf^  Soft  VKardwiiae  and 
maO-order.  and  Northgate  wiB  soon  of¬ 
fer  a  Sparcstatkn  at  "s  very  coenpeti- 
tive  price,"  says  Art  Lasere.  drantnan 
of  the  firm. 

Such  a  machme  may  be  the  death 
Imdl  for  tbe  higber  margins  currently 
found  in  the  workstation  bunmess. 

ALAN  RADDING 


KBUTM 

JtBMraNWWBUKBMIM 


KE0tT~  is  o  text  edtor.for  DOS  and 
OS/2  thot  supports  most  com- 
monds  and  features  of  XEDIT. 
IBM^  editor  for  VM/CMS-  But  KEDIT 
goes  beyond  XEDIT  compotltrilttv 
with  special  PC-bosed  feo- 
tures  for  o  fkst-rote  combmo- 
tion  of  mainframe  power 
andPCftexibllitv 

■  More  than  100  XEDIT  com- 

potk)le  corrvnonds  ond  SET 
options,  including  the  ALL 
commond- 

■  XEOiT  prefix  commands, 
targets,  end  fullscreen 
loy^. 

■  Multiple  flies,  multiple 
windows. 


■  Built-In  subset  of  the  REXX 
rTKx:ro  ksnguoge  mciuded. 

■  Intertoces  to  Personat  REXX 
ortd  IBM's  OS/2  REXX 

■  Enhonced  block  operations. 

■  And  much,  much  more. 


“While  KEDIT  remains  true  to  its 
herttoQe  in  refoiriiog  compoMbitV' 
wffh  ff>e  mointrome  t^DIT. » is  also 
one  of  the  most  fealuee-pockeO 
PC  text  editors  orounor* 

PC  Magazine.  10/31/88 


PO  Box  532.  Stom  CT  0626B 
(203)42«-«402 


DOS  Vernon:  $150. 

OS/2  Version  $175, 
(includes  DOS  version) 
Shipping;  $3. 

Demo  version  ovoiiobte 
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In  1984  Apple  introdiced  the  first  Macintosh' on  the  simple 
premise  that  people  shouldn’t  have  to  learn  to  work  with  com¬ 
puters.  ConpitcR  should  learn  to  work  with  people. 

Today,  Macintosh  is  still  the  only  computer  system  designed 
from  the  chip  up  on  this  principle. 

Meanwhile,  other  computer  companies  are  scrambling  to 
make  their  conventional  technologies  emulate  what  is  still  unique 
about  Macintodi.  But  no  other  personal  computer  comes  close 
to  ntatching  the  record  of  stability;  consistency,  and  innovation 
enjoyed  by  the  Apple  Macintosh. 

AtTO'theoinmiterpeqieactiiaU^ 
canbe  usedoyalotniOTe  peqfe 

Wre  now  introducing  three  new  Macintosh  personal  comput¬ 


ers.  At  prices  that  make  powerful  computer  technolc^  not  only 
accessible,  but  affordable  as  well. 

Together,  they  put  much  of  the  power  of  our  most  advanced 
computers  into  our  least  expensive  ones. 

The  Madnto^  Classic' 

It  has  everything  that  makes  a  Macintosh  a  Macintosh. 

Built-in  networking.  A  SuperDrive'disk  drive,  which  reads  both 
Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  files. 

And  a  $999*  price  that  includes  the  built-in  monitor,  1MB  of 
RAM,  keyboard,  mouse,  and  system  software. 

The  40MB  hard  disk  is  optional. 

Its  processor  is  an  8  MHz  68000  diip.  And  it  ouqwrforms  even 
its  popular  predecessor,  the  Mac'SE. 


Inc  imimghnn  liMMlWima>aet»p<\nhm  iHkMacmahw^AtSO(JSor»hiiii»ss]^ims  (ManJwUieiKtytMi 
tw  and  Tiepaivrhhrvtrhig  nvamd Iradmart^  Otf  UAittes «r rqiisM 


erybodycan 

hooeffloiMyiiaW? 


Ud.  and  the  Madntnsh  llfi.  Hair  ur  left  anybody  ml? 


TheMadnlodiljQ 

The  new;  low-cost  Macintosh  LC  introduces  the  exquisite  qual¬ 
ity  of  Macintosh  color  and  graphics  to  a  new,  wider  world 
With  its  16  MHz  68020  processor,  it  runs  all  the  thousands  of 
Macintosh  prc^rams  at  impressive  speed.  And,  with  an  optional 
Apple’He  Card,  it  runs  thousands  more  Apple  n  applications  as 
well.  The  Macintosh  LC  expands  by  adding  a  card  to  its  standard 
slot.  A  40MB  internal  hard  drive  is  standard. 

A  built-in  video  chip  runs  either  an  Apple  monochrome  or 
low-cost  color  monitor— without  adding  a  video  card 
And  the  Macintosh  LC,  like  the  Mac  Ilsi,  even  lets  you  record 
)Our  voice  and  other  sounds  into  the  computer. 

Whidi  will  soon  make  voice-annotated  E-Mail,  spreadsheets, 
and  tutorials  a  standard  Macintosh  feature. 

Canamm  !ftiau^eaa»le>iariii^‘^lnan0i»etiahie  BbmKteenfftaBmitfadmariiqfllmtarpa^ 


TTieMadnlDdiM 

TTie  Macintosh  Dsi  is  a  powerfiil  building  block  for  business. 
With  a  20  MHz  68(B0  microprocessor  it  delivers  serious  number¬ 
crunching  at  the  most  attractive  possible  price. 

Into  its  sleek  package  are  compressed  all  the  powerful  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  Mac  n  line. 

Including  an  optional  32-bit  NuBus^slot  supporting  high- 
peiformance  graphics  and  accelerator  cards. 

Along  with  advanced  networking  ststems  like  Ethernet  and 
Tbken-Rii^  Plus  a  40  or  80MB  hard  drive.  Built-in  video  chips 
drive  four  different  Apple  monitors. 

ThisisafemilydxM 

In  1984,  we  offered  only  one  Macintosh.  As  of  today,  vnu  can 
choose  from  seven  different  models. 

And  although  they  indude  some  of  the  most  powerfril  per¬ 
sonal  computers  ever  made,  every  Macintosh  runs  with  the  same 
point-and-click  simplidty. 

The  way  a  computer  system  diould  work,  of  course. 

But  Macintosh  is  still  the  onh'  computer  svstem  in  the  world 
that  actually' works  this  way; 

ftdoeat  cost  anytiiir^to  adc 

With  one  call,  we’ll  get  you  to  someone  who  will  show  you  our 
most  affordable  new  computers.  Just  dial  800-538-9696,  ext.  350. 

Now  that  everybody'  can  afbd  a  Macintosh,  come  in  and  find 
out  vdiy  youle  going  to  want  one. 

'fliepowa’tDbeyourbesL'W. 


BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


KEY  RATINGS 


Vectra  rates  highest  in  PC  satisfaction 


value  categories,  m^iich  were  seventh 
and  eighth  in  importance  to  users  who 
ranked  17  criteria. 

When  attention  turned  to  technical 
performance,  however,  it  was  Com¬ 
paq's  turn  to  shine.  Compaq  users  gave 
the  Deskpro  the  highest  rating  in  three 
out  of  the  six  key  ratings:  overall  per- 
judge  them.  This  is  especially  fonnance,  hardware  compatibility  and 
true  when  buyers  are  charged  with  in-  applications  availability.  The  Deskpro 
vesting  in  large  numbers  of  PCs  for  an  also  rated  highest  in  processor  and  vid- 
entire  division  or  Arm.  eo  speed. 

Whether  large  system  or  PC,  the  IBM’s  PS/2  came  out  ahead  in  a  mix 
product  that  performs  best  in  areas  of  categories,  including  compatibility 
such  as  reliability,  service  and  support  with  current  software,  ease  of  mainte- 
and  value  receives  the  highest  ratings,  nanceandabilitytoconfigure. 
Reliability  was  rated  as  the  most  impor-  The  Macint(^  II  series  rated  above 
tant  criterion  by  250  PC  purchasers  its  competitors  in  ease  ctf  use  and  docu- 
surveyed  in  Computerworld’s  Buyers'  mentation  quality.  Apple  users  also 
Scorecard  survey  on  popular  PC  sys-  gave  it  a  slight  edge  in  availability  of  up- 
tems  from  five  vendors.  grade  options.  But  last-place  Anishes  in 

The  system  that  claimed  the  highest  compatibility,  service  and  availability  of 
ratings  from  its  users  in  this  category  software  categories  lowered  its  ratings 
was  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  Vectra  386  overall. 

line  of  PCs.  Vectra  garnered  the  highest  AT&T’s  systems  finished  last  in 

satisfaction  ratings  overall,  giving  it  a  eight  of  the  17  areas  but  mustered 
slight  edge  over  Compaq  Computer  third-place  finishes  in  software  avail- 
Corp.’s  Deskpro  386  and  IBM's  F^r-  ability  and  responsiveness  of  vendor 
sonal  System/2  Intel  Corp.  80386-  service. 

based  models.  Rated  fourth  overall  was  The  results  are  consistent  with  the 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.'s  Macintosh  II  market  positions  of  each  system, 
family,  while  AT&T’s  6386  line  placed  AT&T  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
fifth.  386-based  commercial  PC  arena,  while 

Buyers  at  large  installations  within  IBM  and  Compaq  have  been  battling  in 
Fortune  1,000  companies  rated  only  a  near-even  contest  for  some  time, 
the  family  of  PCs  they  are  currently  us-  HP  has  made  it  a  practice  to  empha- 
ing.  Fifty  respondents  were  surveyed  size  service,  support  and  reliability 
for  each  product  family.  Overall  scores  even  when  its  PC^  are  sold  through  in- 
were  derived  by  multiplying  the  ratings  direct  channels, 
each  respondent  group  gave  its  own  The  thorn  in  Apple’s  side  has  been  a 
product  family  by  the  importance  fac-  lack  of  software  compared  with  the  vast 
tors  all  users  assigned  to  the  criteria  array  ot  IBM  D^rsonal  Computer-com- 
(see  methodology  next  page).  patible  software,  and  indirect  sales 

•  Vectra  also  topped  the  service  and  make  service  and  support  di^ult.  • 


BY  MICHAEL  L. 
SULLIVAN-TRAINOR 

CWSTAfV 


Personal 

Computers 

Total  scons  nfitcl  all  criteria  and  their 
nser-assigned  importance 
Response  base:  ^  users  per  product 
(Scores  an  rounded) 


Three  lowest 
ratings 


Hewlea- Packard  Co.’s 
Vectra  386  aeries 


QuaHty  of 
documentation 

Availability  of  upgrade 
options 


Availability  of 
^UcatioD  software 


.Availability  uf 
application  scihw-are 
Compatibilit)’  with 
installed  hardware 


Responsiveness  of  wndor 
service 

Vendor  service  and 
support 


Reliability 


Value  for  the  dollar 


PS/2 

<386  models) 


.Av-ailability  of 
applicai»r»n  software 

Cuoipatibility  with 
current  software 

Ease  of  UM* 


Quality  of 
documeniatiiin 


Value  for  the  dollar 


Effective  disk  spi-ed 


Responsivi-ness  of 
vendftr  servk'e 
Vendor  servic'eTtmi 
support 

\aluf  for  (he  dollar 


.Apple  Ciimpuier.  Inc.'s 
Mariniosn  11  series 


East*  of  installation 


.Availability 
^fpNcalion  softwan- 


.Availability  of 
i^ipBc^ions  software 

Compatibility  with 
cufTCfit  Miftwan- 
Ease  4if  use 


Quality  of 
(liK'urTM'niatjon 

\aiue  for  the  dollar 


.Availability  of  upgrade 
optiuns 


HP s  Vectra  users  give  it  the  highest  ratings  in  Tive  categories  as  well  as  reliability  -  the  most  important  criterion  to  all  users  surveyed  -  but 
Compaq's  Deskpro  wins  (op  accolades  for  overall  performance,  hardware  compatibility  and  availability  of  application  software  categories 

(Ratings  are  rounded  to  orie  decimal  place) 


[8.9|  Compotibility  with  current  software 


|8.8|  Quality  of  overall  performance 


|S,6|  Availability  of  epplicotion  software 
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8.7 

PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


Vectra 


Reliability 


v.'lJi 


|s.3|  Ease  of  mointenonce 


{7^  Effective  video  speed 


WookI  you 
buy  the 
pn^uct 
ogoin? 

(Reasons  based 
on  most 

frequently  stated 
responses) 


Deskpro 


«r  Ukely  -  r  UlMly  p  I 

|L 

Reliability  Reliability 

—  Unlikely  —  Unlikely 

reason:  reason: 


Number  j  Overpriced 


—  Unlikely 
Hie 

reesom 

Better  value 

available 

elsewhere 


Macintosh  11 

6386 

Re^noac  baae:  SO 

Rcwiodw  bme:  SO 

--.1 

r'^ 

reason: 

Ease  of  use 

31  ^ 

r 

The 

ftice 

6 

—  Unlikely 

The 

reosen: 

13 

—  UnBkaly 

The 

Number  of 
respoodema 

Other  systems 

more 

productive 

Number  of 

Lack^ 

oompatilHlity 

What  do 
you  like 
best/leoft 
obeut  this 
product? 

(Responses  are 
based  on  most 
frequently  stated 
answef) 


Likes 

Reliability 

Speed 

Comp^biHty  with 
hardwere/softeare 

Price 

Lack  of  compatibility 
with  other  systems 
Service  and  support 


Ukes 

Reliability 

Quality 

^)eed 

Price 

Hard  drives 
Service  and  support 


6386 


likes 

Reliability 

Speed 

Prke/perkirmaaoe 


Bre^downa/downtiiDe 
Limited  cooipasbil^  with 
other  hanhsare/sonware 
Pocumentalioo 
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METHODOLOGY 


Products  rated  in  Compulerworld's  Buyers' 
Scorecard  on  personal  computers  were  selected 
in  the  following  manner:  The  fatxhicts  had  to  be 
from  one  of  the  five  leading  PC  vendors  in  the 
commercial  Fortune  1,000  marketplace,  based 
Ml  installation  base  and  revenue. 

Wthin  that  sample,  they  also  had  to  be  the 
largest  capacity,  most  widely  installed  systems 
that  were  comparable  in  terms  of  sire  and  capabil¬ 
ities. 

The  foUowmg  made  up  the  installed  market 
share  of  the  top  five  vendors  at  Fortune  1,000 


sites:  ffiM  —  60.6%,  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
—  8.4%.  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  —  6.7%.  AT&T 
T—  3.1%  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  —  2.4%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Computer  Intelligeoce  in  Jolla. 
Calif. 

The  survey  was  done  by  telephone  interviews 
conducted  1^  First  Market  Research  in  Austin. 
Texas,  using  names  selected  randomly  from  noo- 
vendor  sources.  A  minimum  of  50  users  was  re¬ 
quired  for  each  product  set 

Total  wei^ted  semes  were  conqwted  by 
multiplying  the  mean  semes  that  users  assigned 
to  the  importance  of  each  oiterioD  by  the  mean  , 
semes  each  user  group  gave  its  own  product 


RESPONDENT  PROFILE 


Most  of  the  250  respondents  (44%)  purdiase 
their  PCs  through  dealers.  One  quarter  purchase 
the  bulk  of  their  PCs  direcUy  from  the  vendm. 
and  another  20%  buy  either  throi^h  >  value-add¬ 
ed  reseller  m  retailers. 

Seventy-four  perceiR  of  the  respondents  boy 
the  minority  of  their  appheatioDs  off  the  sbeE,  and 
the  remainder  devdop  their  own  customized  ap- 
plicatioos. 

The  reqxndents  say  that  an  average  of  40% 
of  their  PCa  are  connected  to  local-area  net¬ 
works.  They  say  that  percentage  wHl  grow  to 


66%  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition,  46%  of  the  respondents  have 
moved  misaion-critica]  applications  from  larger 
systons  to  PCs  and  PC  networks. 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK 


IBM’s  PS/2  ties  wth  HFs  Vectra  for  ease 
of  maintenance  and  ability  to  (Xinfigure. 

Apple’s  Macintosh  II  tops  ease  of 
installation  and  quality  of  documentation 
categories.  AT&T’s  6^  captures  second 
in  effective  disk  speed,  but  places  last  in  5 
of  11  categories 


[8.2|  Vendor  —rvko  and  support 


Eom  of  mstoMotion 


[•^  Responfivanoss  of  vendor  service  |8.0|  Quality  of  documentation 


Value  for  the  dollar 


[7^  Availability  of  upgrade  options 


[7^  Ability  to  configure 


PCS  AND  WORKSTATIONS 


DIAL-UP  NETWORK 
(PSTN) 
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There  are  some  pitfalls  to  avoid  on  used  route 


BY  ALEX  RANDALL 

If  you  are  about  to  i^unk  down  $10,000 
for  the  computer  of  your  dreams, 
shouldn’t  you  consider  an  (^Hion^that 
couM  almost  halve  that  figure? 

That  option  is  one  that  purchasers'are 
4)oty  now  starting  to  take  seriously:  the 
used  computer.  With  hundreds  of  rungs 
on  the  computing  ladder,  from  toys  te  su¬ 
percomputers.  the  chances  are  Cairty  good 
that  the  system  of  your  dreams  is  some- 


-gwdtf  » ihe  wtbor  of  Aits  UtmAell 's  Usiit  Cam- 
Mn4lMe  and  tbe  proideat  of  the  Boetoe 


one  ebe's  throwaway  —  and  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  one  at  that. 

As  soon  as  the  wrappings  are  undone, 
the  dealer’s  premium  over  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price  evaporates,  thus  reducing 
the  cooqMter's  v^ue  by  40%  of  its  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

Tbm  are  no  guarantees  on  the  used 
route,  of  course;  you  could  drop  a  lot  ctf 
cash  and  end  up  with  a  lemon.  In  addition, 
corporate  buym  accustomed  to  purchas¬ 
ing  new  equipment  will  need  to  stay  flexi¬ 
ble  to  shift  with  the  new  business  ground 
rules.  The  key  is  to  educate  yourself  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  used  computer  maiicet. 
Here  are  some  dos  and  don’ts: 


•  Know  what  you  want  before  you 
shop.  The  variety  of  machines  found  in 
the  new  computer  market  is  amplified  a 
hundredfold  in  the  used  market 

Not  only  are  all  the  new  models  avail¬ 
able  at  used  discounts,  but  also  all  manner 
of  former  hits,  discontinued  models  and 
relics  of  earlier  eras.  With  all  the  choices, 
it  is  best  to  have  a  specific  system  and  con¬ 
figuration  in  mind. 

•  Thoroughly  research  the  available 
channels  before  making  a  purchase. 
Used  computer  buyers  are  ftequeotly 
guilty  of  in^iffident  research.  If  you  think 


is  enough  to  find  a  great  deal,  you  may 
throw  away  a  lot  of  money  on  the  wrong 
system.  Bering  a  (^puter  is  about  con¬ 
suming  information.  It  is  smart  to  check  a 
variety  erf  sources  —  stores,  trade-in  cen- 
and  computer  lookers  —  befwe 
making  a  purchase. 

In  general,  the  newspaper  seller  is  to 
be  avoided.  For  one  thing,  you  will  have  to 
handle  all  the  details  of  the  deal,  leaving 
yourself  open  for  the  “busted-box  rip- 
off.” 

Used  computer  brokers  or  used  com¬ 
puter  stores  are  safer  routes.  A  pnrfes- 
sional  broker  will  hold  your  funds  in  es¬ 
crow  until  the  system  is  in  your  hands  and 
has  been  tested. 

•  Pay  attenticMi  to  pricing.  Prices  of 
used  computers  vary  widely,  but  there 
are  a  ft  w  purchasing  guidelines  to  fc^ow. 
In  general,  brand-name  computers  from 
the  standard-setters  hold  their  resale  val¬ 
ue  better  than  inexpensive  clones,  and 
fully  configured  systems  are  valued  hi^- 
er  than  machines  that  are  off-standard. 

There  is  also  an  active  worldwide  used 
computer  market,  and  —  like  stocks  and 
commodities  —  there  is  a  “feir  maiket 
price."  The  Boston  Computer  Exchange. 
Exsei,  Inc.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Century 
Computer  Brokers  in  California  and  the 
National  Liquidators  Association  all  cur¬ 
rently  offer  indexes  that  provide  a  yard¬ 
stick  of  what  consumers  should  be  paying 
for  various  models. 

•  Consider  getting  an  appraisal  on 
the  system.  Staying  on  t(^  of  prices  can 
be  a  fuU-time  job,  so  another  route  is  to 
get  an  apprai^  from  a  professional.  An 
appraiser  can  also  get  you  a  firm  idea  of 
the  value  of  your  current  equipment  as 
well,  makihg  it  easier  to  dec^  whether 
to  keep  or  sell  what  you  own. 

•  Test  equipment  before  you  commit 
funds.  Before  you  buy,  you  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  system  will  operate  correct¬ 
ly.  Unscrupul^  sellers  will  try  to  sell 
systems  that  never  woriced  or  gear  that 
they  brdre. 

A  test  upon  arrival  is  worth  more  than 
a  30-day  warranty.  Warranties  are  actual¬ 
ly  not  worth  very  much  in  the  used  com¬ 
puter  business.  Most  computer  equip¬ 
ment  that  works  on  arrival  will  operate 
without  a  problem  for  many  months  more 
than  the  warranty  covers. 

Moreover,  most  warranties  on  used 
gear  are  depot  warrariti^  that  amplify 
the  downtime  of  a  failing  machine. 

As  a  final  fallback  route,  make  sure 
that  an  inoperative  system  can  be  re¬ 
turned. 

•  Inquire  about  the  computer’s  for¬ 
mer  owner.  Avoid  buying  a  system 
that's  been  used  in  a  smcrfce-filled  environ¬ 
ment  or  an  industrial  setting.  Dust  and 
smoke  are  hard  on  computers,  and  if  the 
system  was  not  ruggedized,  it  may  well 
have  been  damaged  by  the  exposure.  The 
same  is  true  for  computers  that  have  been 
used  in  high  temperatures  or  damp  areas. 

•  Don’t  buy  outmoded  equipment. 
Avoid  systems  that  are  no  longer  attract¬ 
ing  software  developers’  interest.  An¬ 
tiques  frmn  the  early  19708 with  old  oper¬ 
ating  systenw  can  be  purchased  for  petty 
cash,  but  th^e  are  few  new  pieces  of  soft¬ 
ware  for  really  old  machines.  You  have 
not  saved  any  money  if  you  buy  an  over- 
the-hiO  system. 

Continued  on  page  107 
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HOSTCGKFUIER 


A  Classical  Approach  to  Control 
Of  Contemporary  Dial-up  Networks 


The  advancage*  of  powerful,  topfiM- 
ticind  tMworfc  connol  cymiiK,  while 
SNwdable  to  mena^n  of  large  leuedTtne 
networks,  haw  been  denied  CO  dial-up 
network  uaers.  GlobalView  emh  that 


him  you  can  fflonNor,  continue  and 
cont^  •  many  as  512  local  dataconwii 
devices  and  any  rwmber  of  remote 

devices  feom  a  sin^  location.  Yju  mar 


Race  problein*  to  tndividuai  devices  and 
oversee  naource  aOocaoon.  Real-time 
and  hiscorical  reports  arc  avadafele  via 
color  mocDtor,  haid  copy  generated 
forlateranalrBS- 

GlohalVww  IS  comprised  of  Miopsofi* 


variety  of  modems  and  ocher  dwaconun 
devices  and  a  compact  (7  *  X 19*)  equip¬ 
ment  (Bck  far  use  wirfo  your  fl02S6-baaed 
PCcoatroUec. 


GlobalView  is  the  classical  solution  to 
contcmpoiary  network  management 
probiema.  for  qjecificaciortt,  pridi^  and 
applications  assistance,  contact  UDS, 
5000  Bradfaifd  Drive,  Hurtcsville,  AL 
35805-1993.  Telephone  205/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926. 


a  quick  perusal  of  the  newspaper  want  ads 
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PC  purchases:  Much  more  than  just  buying  a  box 


FIRST  PERSON 


BY  JACQUELINE  A. 
BYNSDORP 

One  of  the  biggest  Wssans 
I  have  learned  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  coordina¬ 
tor  at  Jockey  Intematkm- 
aL  loc.  is  that  to  treat  any 
request  for  a  new  PC  as  a 
simple  purchase  decision 


Jodvr  ItfenatmaL  Inc.. »  appord  Gnn  «  Kno- 

ias.wb. 


would  be  to  shortchange  the  user,  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  organizatioa. 

There  are  200  PCs  at  my  firm,  includ¬ 
ing  nsachines  from  IBM.  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.,  ITT  and  various  clone  mak¬ 
ers.  as  well  as  To^bas  and  NEC 
portables.  These  are  typically  used  by  one 
or  several  people  within  a  department. 

When  someone  requests  a  new  PC.  I 
interview  each  person  who  would  use  the 
new  equipment  to  find  out  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  gain  from  the  machine. 

During  these  interviews  I  also  analyze 
the  business  problem  at  hand  If  it  seems 
to  be  addressable  via  a  hardware/ 
software  solution  on  existing  PCs.  I  verify 


this  by  examining  machines  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  variety  of  things. 

First.  I  determine  whether  there  is 
availaUe  time.  Installed  on  each  PC  is  a 
usage  tracking  utility,  which  I  use  to  run  a 
report  indicating  the  amount  of  time  used 
for  each  apf^cation. 

I  also  check  the  amount  oi  hard  disk 
space  available  by  runningCHKDSK. 

I  calculate  the  amount  of  hard  disk  I'D 
need  by  checking  the  hardware  specifica¬ 
tion  sh^ts  and  then  estimating  the  addi¬ 
tional  space  ru  need  for  data  by  looking  at 
similar  applications  already  in  use.  By  ex¬ 
amining  existing  configurations,  I  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  new  use  can  be  in- 


Not  all  wiring  products  are  designed  with 
tomorrow’s  growing  needs  in  mina 


AKT  premises  wiring  ^em 
components  offer  the  ^exibility  for 
your  multi-lunctional  needs. 

The  world  ttf  communications 
equipment  is  e^cr  changing  Always 
expanding.  Being 
^  upgraded.  Will  vour 


^  winng  systems 

_ — j  keepu^Orwill 

I  the  equipment 
I  sun  closing  in? 
a  ATStTs  Composite 
Cable  will  keep  it  all 
\  up  and  running 
1  \  With  fiber  and  cop- 
V  \  perunderone 


iacket,  it  allows  you  to  uansmit  both 
voice  and  dau  over  copper  and. 
looking  to  the  funire,  handle  high- 
performance,  wide-bandwidth 
FODI  transmission  over  fiber. 

The  AlSir  Multi-Media  Oullet 
and  ST*  II  Conneaor  are  compati 
hie  with  the  cable.  And  all  thrre 
components  are  pan  of  the  ATSiT 
SYSTIMAX™  Premises  Distribution 
System  ofifering  which  supports 
FDDI  and  open  system  ardiiiecture 

As  alw^,  you're  assured’lhat 
every  Arar  wiring  system  compo¬ 
nent  is  backed  by  the  technolcigy  and 
expertise  of  AUEr  Bell  Laboratories. 


So  for  wiring  systems  ihal  will 
keep  up  with  your  growing  needs, 
call  ATST  Netvvork  Systems  at 
1800J4A-0223,  ext.  5230. 


ATbT 

Network  Systems 
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corporated  in  an  existing  unit. 

I  also  keep  a  fully  configured  unit  in 
stock  as  a  rei^acement  unit.  If  I  determine 
that  a  PC  cannot  be  justified,  or  if  there 
iai’t  enough  time  on  existing  computers, 
this  PC  can  be  used. 

After  conducting  the  interviews,  1  ei¬ 
ther  instaU  canned  software  packages,  ad¬ 
ditional  hardware  or  both  or  put  together 
a  new  configuration  bsL 

With  turnkey  systems,  the  contractor 
often  supplies  hardware  and  software. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  vendor 
supplies  hardware  support,  the  prite  will 
be  higher.  This  is  immey  weU  spent,  al¬ 
though  the  vendor  may  object  to  the  PC 
being  used  for  other  purposes. 

Wh«)  purchasing  a  turnkey  system, 
hardware  requirements  must  be  checked 
thoroughly  —  loc^g  beyond  spec 
sheets.  I  always  discuss  worst-case  sce¬ 
narios  with  my  technical  representative 
and  contact  businesses  with  similar  instal¬ 
lations,  taking  advantage  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge. 

If  installation  needs  are  not  met,  the 
end  result  oouM  be  a  potential  upgrade 
and  lost  time. 

When  purchasing  hardware,  I  refer  to 
a  spreadsheet  that  I  maintain,  stating 
prices  (rf  supported  hardware  and  listing 
various  vendors.  I  also  maintain  a  list  of 
specials  offered  by  the  marufacturer  to 
keep  me  informed  of  where  the  largest 
quantity  discoiint  is  available. 

If  time  ffames  cm  the  specials  coordi¬ 
nate  with  a  purchase  need.  I  may  put- 
chase^everal  PCs,  buying  only  the  basics 
on  the  extras,  so  that  they  can  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  when  specific  requirements  are  cJear. 

Looking  ohood 

When  making  the  purchase  decision,  a 
couple  of  key  Actors  come  into  play, 
above  and  beyond  the  users'  needs.  These 
include  future  expansion,  compatibility 
with  existing  systems  and  establishing 
corporate  standards  for  hardware  and 
software. 

When  buying  strategies  are  defined, 
equipment  interchange  is  easier,  service 
disruptions  are  minimized,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  quantity  discouots  are  maxiimzed. 

Sticl^  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
brand  of  PC  makes  coordination  and  up¬ 
grading  easier. 

However,  all  our  PCs  are  not  firom  the 
same  manufacturer.  I  base  the  decision  of 
which  vendor  to  use  on  price,  necessary 
technical  supped  and  service  reputation, 
when  applicable. 

I  alte  need  to  ensure  that  purchases 
align  with  the  technical  skills  and  existing 
systems  within  our  current  computer  op¬ 
eration.  For  example,  if  a  propo^  PC  is 
needed  to  access  data  in  tli«  h^  comput¬ 
er.  I  must  coordinate  this  with  operations. 
I  therefore  purchase  emulation  boards  of 
the  same  manufocturer  type  as  the  main- 
fiame.  PC  and  PC  suj^tort  to  the  main¬ 
frame,  allowing  better  support. 

Even  if  a  PC  being  insoDed  in  a  user’s 
area  does  not  require  emulation,  that 
need  may  change.  Consequentially,  pur¬ 
chasing  consistent  PC  brands  allows  for 
configuratkm  changes  as  necessary. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with 
hardware  and  corporate-standard  soft¬ 
ware  throughout  the  company. 

Just  because  I  decide  to  make  a  pur- 
ch^  does  not  mean  it  wiQ  be  justified  by 
the  finance  department.  WHh  budgeting 
constraints,  it  can  be  difficult  for  me  to 
justify  the  need  for  an  extra  e]q>enditure. 

If  the  PC  being  considered  is  the  first 
Continvedon  page  109 
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Continutd from  page  108  I 

system  in  a  depaitniait.it  is  a  good  idea  to  | 
develop  an  an^licatkm  to  verify  justiSca* 
tkm.  'lids  also  femiUarizes  someone  witb* 
in  the  department  with  the  new  comput- 
cr. 

Sometimes,  no  matter  how  much  I 
would  like  a  particular  apfdicaticm.  I  just 
can’t  jus^  it.  For  instance,  I  am  current* 
ly  looking  at  desktop  publishing.  Howev¬ 
er.  the  desired  hard^e/software  combi¬ 
nation  does  not  fan  into  my  list  of 
corporate  standard  equipment 

When  it  comes  to  deciding  between  an 
upgrade  and  a  new  system  purchase,  I 
need  to  wei^  a  couple  of  factors.  For  in¬ 
stance.  if  1  am  instalfog  a  unit  with  a  low- 
end  oMifiguratioo  requirement  —  such  as 
an  Intd  Corp.  BOSS-based  system  run- 
fling  at  8  with  a  20M-l>yte  hard  <fisk 
and  no  graphics  —  I  could  sini(^  take  an 
old  IBM  ^rsonal  Computer  XT.  out  of 
storage.  However,  if  the  PC  wiD  serve  a 
critical  function,  fd  rather  instaO  a  new 
unit,  because  the  machine  may  someday 


1  HAVE  PURCHASED 
units  from  all  sources: 
dealer,  retailer  and  mail¬ 
order,  with  frie  latter  offering 
the  b^t  pricing  for  quantity 
purchases. 


need  to  be  integrated  with  other  s^tems. 

I  determine  this  by  interviewing  senior 
department  represeidatives  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  source  of  input,  the  complexity  of 
the  data  manipulation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  output. 

Ke^  in  mind  that  support  for  older 
units  is  often  more  difficult  toobtain.  even 
with  service  contracts.  Accderator 
boards  and  other  methods  of  upgrading 
are  not  appealing  to  roe,  since  upgrade 

costs  are  high  compared  with  the  d^eas- 
ing  costs  of  new  technology. 

At  times,  I  need  to  make  quantity  pur¬ 
chases.  such  as  when  we  automat^  our 
sales  force.  In  that  case,  1  put  a  project  out 
forbid. 

1  prefer  to  see  several  manufacturers' 
models  at  the  same  time  and  test  read/ 
write  speeds,  features  and  available  op¬ 
tions.  Vendors  are  usually  happy  to  ac¬ 
commodate  this  type  of  request. 

I  have  purdiased  units  from  all 
sources:  dealer,  retailer  and  mail  order, 
with  the  latter  offering  the  best  pricing 
for  quantity  purchases. 

F^rtidpating  in  manufacturers'  war¬ 
ranty  programs  and  having  a  national  ser¬ 
vice  contract,  these  types  of  purchases 
are  cost’«ffective  if  there  are  no  configu- 
ratioo  i^ues  to  satisfy. 

However,  for  more  sophisticated  con- 
figuratioos,  particularly  networks  requir¬ 
ing  addressing  of  cabling,  unintemipUUe 
power  supply,  a  variety  of  printers  and 
quaUty-control  devices,  I  am  most  com¬ 
fortable  working  with  retailers  who  offer 
on-site  service  and  research. 

To  help  with  sourdng.  I  check  the 
qireadsbeet  mentioned  earlier.  I  am  also 
regularly  with  updated  price 
lists  from  various  vendors.  I  offer  a  limit¬ 
ed  group  ctf  PCs,  peripherals  and  software 
programs,  whidi  allows  for  better  sup¬ 
port  service. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  but 
when  managed  property.  PC  operations 
ran  be  an  intepal  partner  in  achieving 
corporate  goab.  • 
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If  you  want  a  Super  VGA,  here’s  how  to  buy 


_ BY  JON  PEDDIE _ 

Recalling  the  adage:  "If  it  ain't  broke, 
don’t  fix  it,"  some  people  may  wonder 
why  they  should  o^  for  Super  Video 
Graphics  Array  <VGA)  when  regular  VGA 
has  already  estabbsbed  itself  as  the  de  foc- 
to  standard  in  personal  computer  and 
workstation  displays. 

The  answer  depends  on  the  type  of  ap- 
pbcatioos  you  are  using,  your  budget  a^ 
your  technical  competence. 

In  general,  popular  appbcations  such 
as  spreadsheets,  temdnal  emulatioo. 
word  processing  and  database  systons 
can  take  advantage  of  hig^-resohition 
displays,  but  these  users  typicaOy  lave 
smaD  budgets  and  little  techi^  interest 
or  competence  in  Super  VGA. 

Appbcatioos  more  often  associated 
with  higher-resolutioo  capabilities  are 
computer-aided  design,  desktop  pubbah- 
tng.  desktop  presentation  and  slide  gener¬ 
ation. 

IBM  first  introduced  VGA  in  1987.  At 
its  highest  resolution  —  640  by  480  pbr- 
ela  » it  displays  1 6  colors.  Its  analog  out¬ 
put  allows  a  much  wider  range  of  colon  at 
lower  resdutioos  as  weQ.  For  example. 
VGA  can  display  256  colors  at  640  by  240 
pbcels. 

Gone  manufacturers  proceeded  to 
play  around  with  the  bask  design  of  VGA, 
jnrrf^ng  ipemory  stse  and  clock  rate. 
Eventually,  they  extended  the  resohition 
to  800  by  600  pixels,  and  thus  was  bora 
"Super  VGA." 

With  very  few  exceptions,  almost  ev¬ 
ery  company  that  m^es  a  VGA  card 
(more  than  85  at  last  count)  also  offers  a 
Super  VGA  verskm. 

'There  are  differences  among  them  — 
some  offer  the  lowest  possible  cost  (and 
minimum  features),  some  have  greater 
speed,  some  can  wt^  with  more  applica¬ 
tions.  some  are  especially  weO  suit^  for  a 
particular  application,  some  have  very 
high  resdutkm  and  some  are  even  capal^ 
of  capturing  a  television  image  and  dis¬ 
playing  it. 

You  shouldn’t  choose  a  VGA  card  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  application,  ot  applica¬ 
tions,  you  want  it  for.  Users  can  be  de¬ 
fined  in  the  following  three  categories: 

•  Amateurs,  or  those  who  use  an  af^ilica- 
tion  fewer  t^  three  hours  per  day. 

•  Professionals,  or  those  who  use  one  or 

Mdie  is  presKtent  oi  Jon  Peddie  Associates,  a  oon- 
sohing  firm  in  OaUaod.  Calif. 


two  applications  four  or  more  boors  per 
day. 

•  Ibwer  users,  or  tboae  who  may  be  ei- 
tber  an  amateur  or  a  prof eaioaal  but  have 
to  have  —  and  can  afford  —  the  best  or 
thefostesL 

An  amateur  needs  the  most  flexible, 
vemdle  system.  If  he  has  fo  use  word 
procesaing  one  momeitt  and  then  switch 
to  a  spreadsheet  and  then  maybe  a  com¬ 
munications  or  database  program,  he  usu¬ 
ally  can't  affixd  tooptinuK  his  system  for 
just  one  of  those  applications. 

In  addition,  tbm  are  few  applkatkos 
that  si9port  the  Super  VGA  mode.  When 
a  VGA  card  is  turned  mto  a  Super  VGA 
the  manufacturer,  it  no  longer  bas  (he  uni¬ 
versality  of  a  generic  VGA.  Because  it  has 
a  hi^i-resolutioQ  diqday.  a  special  soft¬ 
ware  program  called  a  driver  it  needed  for 
each  application. 

ApptotioQ  developers  don’t  want  the 
burden  of  writing  spe^  itferfoces  to  iD 
the  display  cards  available.  They  typically 
offer  l^’s  Enhanced  (}rsphka  Adapter 
(EGA).  Hercules,  VGA  and  one  or  two 
special  products  such  as  IBM’s  85 14/A. 

To  ^  a  Super  VGA  card  to  work  with 
an  appficatioo.  the  card  manufacturer  bas 
to  write  tbe  driver.  However,  even 
tbou^  a  Super  VGA  card  manufacturer 
may  offer  a  driver  (or  your  favorite  appb- 
catioa,  it  may  not  be  for  tbe  versfon  you 
want  to  use. 

So.  vdien  considering  a  Super  VGK 
tbe  fi^  thing  you  have  to  do  is  find  out  if 
tbe  card  you  are  interested  in  comes  with 
a  driver  for  your  appbeatioos. 

Tbe  pbyskal  siae  of  your  characters  is 
something  else  that  wiD  change  wHh  a  Su¬ 
per  VGA  card.  Aa  resohitioo  goes  up,  the 

pbyskal  stae  of  the  pixda  on  tbe  screen 
goes  down. 

'Therefore,  if  a  character  in  seven-  by 
nine-pixel  resolution  looks  good  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  14-io.  VGA  screen,  that  same  char¬ 
acter  soil  be  40%  sma^  at  1,024-  by 
768-pixeI  resolutioo  and  20%  smaller  at 
800- by  OfrCHiari  resolution. 

Another  cost  foctor  is  the  monitor.  If 
you  hxn  an  EGA  di^y  now  and  want  to 
move  up  to  a  Super  VGA  display,  you  are 
going  to  also  have  to  buy  a  new  monitor. 

If  you  have  a  fixed-frequency  VGA 
monitor  and  vram  to  use  a  Super  VGA 
card,  you  will  sliD  need  to  get  a  high  scan- 
rate  monitor.  Thb  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  muldsynchronous  monitors  have 
beensopcqi^. 

If  you’re  trying  to  get  a  lower  cost  Su¬ 


Top-selling  VGA  boards 
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per  VGA,  you  can  play  around  witb  tbe 
differem  rdresb  rates.  Refredi  rate  is  tbe 
speed  at  wtikfa  tbe  screen  is  updated,  and 
the  faii^ter  tbe  refresh  rate,  tbe  greater 
tbe  cost  of  the  mooftor. 

You  can  also  choose  between  inter¬ 
laced  and  noninterlaced.  If  every  other 
line  of  tbe  acreen  is  refreshed  every  otber 
screen  updste,  H  is  interlaced.  Bke  •  TV. 

A  30-H<  interlaced  monitor  wiD  cost  a 
lot  leia  than  a  eO-Hz  oaointerlaoed  one. 

And  then  there  is  Extended  VGA, 
which  tbe  vendors  can  adaeve  by  adding 
additional  meroory  (up  to  IM  byte). 
*111686  cards  offer  256  cofors  at  1 .024- by 
768-90^  noonterbeed  mode.  • 
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Entry-level  commercial  workstations 
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Intel-based  accelerator  boards 


IN  DEPTH 


Movers,  shakers, 
pressure  makers 

For  many,  ISlifein  the  *90s  is  exciting  but  brings  extra  stress 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 


Indeed,  for  many  IS  chiefe,  the  1980s  savvy  and  must  completely  understand  the 
meant  vacating  their  windowless  back  rooms  buaness  of  the  company  they  are  stqiport- 


Firsiin  an  occasional  series.  for  sunny  comer  offices,  private  parking  ing. 

spaces  and  six-figure  salaiies.  Even  at  lower  ' ‘I^ople  residing  in  IS  today  are  more  bot- 

For  Jean  Stra^,  it’s  the  sheer  levels,  technological  developments  such  as  tom-line  results-txiented  than  they  were  ^ 
v(riun£  of  work.  'Tm  always  compute-aided  software  engineering  and  orl0year8ago,”saysJainesC.  Miller,  vice 
buried,”  says  Straehl,  manager  fourth-generation  languages  have  hdped  al-  preside  (rfinforroatioo  technology  at  Janies 
of  distributed  inffvmatioa  sys-  leviate  some  of  the  mcve  mundane  and  te-  River  Corp.  of  Virginia  in  Rkhmond. 
terns  at  COM/Energy  Servi^  dious  aspects  of  {arogramming.  The  result  For  many  IS  wwkers,  having  to  learn  the 
Co.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  ”I  al-  has  been  that  many  IS  workers  at  all  levels  business  has  added  new  job  pressure.  “Being 
ways  have  mail  on  my  de^  have  gone  fr«n  being  nondescript  back-  strategic  and  important  to  the  busine^ 
from  two  years  ago  that  is  still  ground  employees  to  dectskm  makm,  mov-  means  there  is  more  pressure  to  perform,” 
unopened."  ers  and  shakers.  BuSensays. 

John  W.  Owens,  vic«  presi-  These  improvements  in  stature  and  job  “We  are  no  longer  ju^  a  support  group,” 
dent  and  diief  informaticm  offi-  responsibilities  carry  a  high  price  tag,  how-  sa)fs  Karl  Swanseen,  director  of  MIS  at 


unopened.” 

John  W.  Owens,  vic«  presi¬ 
dent  and  diief  informaticm  offi¬ 
cer  at  Sara  Lee  Horiery  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  is  energiz^ 
by  the  “nugcm  opportunities”  in 
IS  today.  He  fin^  the  global  op¬ 
portunities  “extremely  intense 
andexdting.” 

For  Brian  Caroenker  at  Dy¬ 
namics  Research  Corp.  in  Mfil- 
mingtcm,  Mass.,  it’s  family  and 
perscMid  pressure.  Ten  years 
ago,  Camenker  —  now  a  senior 
systems  analyst  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  —  thought 
little  <A  working  from  8  a.m.  until 
midnight.  “Our  iriiole  lives  re¬ 
volved  around  h,”  be  recalls. 

“But  now  we’re  aU  a  little  olden 
we  have  families,  and  my  body 
can’t  take  those  kinds  hours.  ” 

Hie  1980s  transfonned  many 
parts  of  everyday  life  in  IS. 

Changing  corporate  structures, 
rapid  technological  advances, 
globalization  and  a  host  of  other 
social  and  economic  forces  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  daily  reality  in  the 
1990s  that  IS  workers  and  ccm- 


strategic  and  important  to  the  business 
means  there  is  more  pressure  to  perform,” 
BuSensays. 

“We  are  no  longer  ju^  a  support  group,” 
says  Karl  Swanseen,  director  of  MIS  at 
Iriimp  Plaza  Hotel  and  Casino  in 
Atlantic  City,  N  J.  IBs  gr^  of¬ 
ten  works  side  ^  side  with  top 
executives  on  directioo.  plan¬ 
ning,  creativity  and  marketing. 
“Our  successes  and  failures  are 
Erectly  related  to  the  company’s 
profitability.  Drri^  revenue 
and  cutting  costs  is  part  of  the 
process  now.” 

•  Fuzzier  organizatioaal 
structure*.  One  way  firms  help 
computer  professkmals  learn 
more  about  the  business  is  by 
placing  IS  workers  in  the  user 
departments  or  business  units. 
These  new  organizatkinal  struc¬ 
tures  and  alliances  are  a  hr  ay 
from  tbe  old  ^ass  bouse  days, 
when  IS  ruled  its  own  kingdom 
and  challenged  traditional  IS 
identities. 

According  to  MiOen  “Five  or 
10  years  ago.  every  MIS  organi¬ 
zation  was  a  hiriy  stand-alone, 
separate,  distinct  entity  that  had 
miium  requirements  thrown  over  tbe 


sultants  say  is  both  more  stress-  COIA/lnvtm'*^*raM-.HerISgr(mpu"lunUiUmryni^"  ^  and  threw  systOT  back  at 
ful  and  more  exciting  than  be-  iLNowISor^nizatioost^are 

fore.  Not  all  of  the  change  has  been  bad,  they  ever  Today's  IS  work  force  faces  demands  a  effective  ^  matnxed  to  a  aet  of  user 
note.  previous  generation  did  not  experience.  communities.” 

“In  the  past  10  years  and  even  more  re-  The  foUowing  are  some  of  tbe  biggest  is-  In  many  cases,  IS  groups  are  adoptmg 
sues  and  pressures  IS  people  say  they  face  consulting  roles  within  their  own  orgama- 
today:  txxa,  creating  new  identity  and  stress  is- 

•  BusineM  maiiMUrpaming.  At  ooe  time,  sues.  For  example,  at  Echhn,  Inc.  in  Bran- 


“In  the  past  10  years  and  even  more  re-  The  foUowing  are  some  of  tbe  biggest  is-  In  i^y  cases,  ib  gnw  are  aoopimg 
cently,  [IS]  pet^le  felt  they  were  part  of  a  sues  and  pressures  IS  people  say  they  hce  consulting  roles  witlm  tbOT  own  orgama- 
suwK«t  service  like  beating  systems  or  jani-  today:  tions,  creating  nw  idoi^  and  str^is- 

torial  service,”  ays  Chnstine  BuUen,  assis-  •  BunneM  mamstreaming.  At  ooe  time,  sues.  For  example,  at  Echhn.  Inc.  m  txan- 
tant  director  erf  the  CentCT  for  Information  it  was  not  uncommon  for  IS  woikers  to  think  ford,  Coon.,  stroctural  change  followed  a 
Systems  Research  at  the  Sloan  School  of  of  themselves  as  “isolated  specialists.”  Ow-  downsizing  from  mainframes  to  networked 
Management  at  MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass,  ens  ays.  Today,  in  many  organizations,  IS  is  personal  computers. 

“Now,  with  information  technerfogy  cre^  more  actively  involved  m  muiy  a^>ects  of  F.xplains  Richard  Hock,  director  of  MIS  at 

irur  into  the  in  so  manv  wavs,  the  business  planning  and  dedsion-niaking.  EchHa:  ‘We  have  pretty  wefl  decentralized 


ing  into  the  business  in  so  many  ways,  tte  business  planning  and  dedsion-malong. 
people  supporting  it  fed  mote  valuable  and  Inaeasin^,  information  technoloi 
wanted.”-  seen  as  an  important  oxitributor  tc 


Inaeasin^,  information  technology  is  oompletdy.  and  so  the  rote  of  corporate 
seen  as  an  important  oxitributor  to  tbe  management  information  systems  is  to  con- 


Ryan  is  a  Computemorid  seaks'  writer. 


firm’s  bottom  line,  pus  iMaDS  IS  chiefs  and  8ultwithtfaedivi8ioos.8etpoBcyaiidstan- 
wcxkers  today  have  to  have  mexe  business  dards,  review  and  approve  systems  plans  and 
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expenditures  and  attenqK  tp  guide  them. 
That  was  not  the  case  1 2  years  ago.” 

While  such  moves  mi^t  make  organi- 
atiooal  sense.  IS  workers  say  the  migra¬ 
tion  into  business  units  and  bturring  cd 
bnes  d  authority  often  create  new  stress. 
Mixed  allegiances  can  make  (S  workers 
uncomfortable  because  they  are  being 
puBed  in  twodirectioRs. 

”In  the  oU  days  ....  it  was  dear  who 
you  worked  for.  whm  your  bread  was 
buttered.”  says  Steve  McMahan,  manag¬ 
ing  director  at  placement  fom  Source 
EDP.  "Now.  with  more  and  more  pet^le 
working  in  decentrahaed  departments  or 
for  an  end-user  group  dotted-lined  to  IS  or 
vice  versa,  people  find  themselves  be¬ 
tween  competing  constituencies.  ” 

He  continues.  "On  one  hand,  you’ve 
got  the  IS  departn^  saying.  this 
system  done  on  this  time  table,  at  this 
cost  and  in  this  manner. '  and  on  the  other, 
an  end  user  who  may  have  a  very  different 
agenda." 

•  Greater  uacr  preseures.  A  decade 
ago.  the  "customers"  of  IS  were  gener^ 
ly  happy  to  get  what  they  ordered  and  said 
little  rise.  Today,  a  new  generatioo  of 
conqwter-literate  users  is  demanding 
much  more  from  IS  professkmab. 

"They  look  at  us  like  we’re  stupid  if  we 
don't  have  aO  the  answers."  COM/En- 
ergy's  Strarid  laments.  Dynamics  Re- 
'  search's  Camenker  notes:  "You  have  to 
ask  the  right  questions  and  be  able  to  de¬ 
rive  from  that  exactly  what  they  want 
foom  you.  That’s  tbe  pressure." 

•  ^i^er  deadlmea.  Moving  into  the 
.  business  mainstream  has  another  conse¬ 


quence:  tess  time  to  complete  proiects. 

"Deadlines  have  sb^en^  dramati¬ 
cally."  MIT's  Bullen  says.  "In  tbe  past,  a 
major  IS  project  mi^t  have  had  a  two-  to 
fiv^year  horizon  from  plan  to  delivery. 
Now.  people  are  talking  two  to  three 
months." 

Echlin’s  Hock  agrees  that  tighter 

All  eyes  on  IS 
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Cir  Clare  Danes  Si  John 

deadlines  are  one  of  the  big^t  stress  in¬ 
ducers  for  IS. ‘The  proUem  is  that  pec^le 
start  with  unrealistic  target  dates,  or  they 
foil  to  bring  management  on  board  to  help 
with  the  problem  assessment  and  to  be 
part  of  the  prciject."  be  says. 

When  that  is  tbe  case,  workers  find 
themselves  working  long  hours,  and  c<Mt- 


sequeotly,  their  work  can  become  sloppy 
and  tbe  turnover  rate  increase,  be  says. 

An  unfortunate  side  effect.  Bullen 
adds,  is  that  projects  come  and  go  much 
more  quickly,  which  can  give  IS  workers 
the  message  that  their  work  is  less  val¬ 
ued.  "People  who  have  grown  up  feeling 
they  are  building  these  monuments  for 
their  existence  are  not  as  happy  in  a  world 
where  they  throw  things  away  in  six 
months,"  ^  says. 

•  Longer  hours.  Nev^  famous  for  its 
short  work  weeks,  computing  is  now  even 
more  of  a  time-consuming  task  for  many 
IS  professionais.  Downsizing  is  a  big  rea¬ 
son.  Observes  McMahan:  "Companies  in 
which  there  are  maybe  20%  fewer  work¬ 
ers  aren't  necessarily  reducing  tbe  work 
loadby20%." 

"The  people  1  talk  to  are  working  later 
and  harder."  says  placement  specialist 
Brian  D.  Leary,  vice  president  of  IS  place¬ 
ment  at  Robert  Kleven  aixl  Co.  in  Efoston 
and  Lexington,  Mass.  "Companies  tend 
to  get  a  lot  more  out  of  their  people  now." 

Of  <X)urse.  "info  systems  people 
worked  60  and  80  hour  weeks  10  years 
ago,”  James  River’s  Miller  notes.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  he  says,  is  that  "work  today  has 
more  consequence  as  far  as  business  is 
concerned." 

At  COM/Energy,  for  example,  Straehl 
says  that  IS  puts  in  longer  hours  than  oth¬ 
er  departments.  "This  is  a  typically  regu¬ 
lated  environment,  and  most  workers 
leave  on  the  dot  every  day  with  no  excep¬ 
tions,”  she  says.  But  her  group  is  "hrie 
late  every  ni^t,"  and  for  some,  the  day 
often  stretches  until  midnight. 


Even  when  they  are  home.  IS  workers 
are  not  typically  able  to  shut  out  work 
cocnplclcly.  "It's  a  hard  line  to  say  wl^ 
you  stop  work."  says  ftt  V^lhngton.  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer  at 
Xerox  Corp.'s  U.S.  Marketing  Group  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  "You  might  be  thinking 
of  ideas  while  watching  TV." 

IS  workers  "are  never  quite  free  from 
the  job,"  agrees  F^ul  Berser.  president  of 
Paul  B^ger  Corrsulting  and  PTC  Manage¬ 
ment  Video  Prograrns  in  New  Jersey. 
"Bsople  aren’t  working  fewer  hours  — 
but  with  personal  computers,  they  can 
cMitrol  the  location  where  they  work, 
which  can  mean  going  home  at  a  decent 
hour  and  putting  in  a  couple  of  hours  d 
work  after  tbe  kids  have  gone  to  bed." 

Many  people  are  also  working  hard^, 
employment  recruiters  add.  because  in¬ 
creased  job  competition  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  move  than  it  used  to  be.  Fear 
and  uncertainty  about  further  layoffo, 
mergers  and  restructures  tend  to  make 
people  work  even  harder,  Leary  explains. 

Still,  not  everybody  is  necessarily  la¬ 
boring  longer  and  hai^.  Technolo^cal 
advances  have  actually  made  some  drudg¬ 
ery  go  away,  Waliingtcm  says.  "In  tbe 
pa^,  you  might  be  here  doing  testing  at  2 
a  jn.  or  fixing  a  system  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  Today,  we  have  a  different  environ¬ 
ment.  *rechnology  is  readily  available,  and 
people  get  aO  their  work  done  during  the 
day  and  can  do  things  from  outside  the  of¬ 
fice.  Tbe  hours  mi^t  not  be  longer  and,  in 
some  cases,  m^t  be  shorter.” 

•  Family  pressures.  The  long  hours  re¬ 
quired  in  many  IS  diops  has  strained 
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This  16-bit  Ethernet  network  adapter  is  up  to  90  computers.  And  it’s  ready  to  run  on  NetWare,  LAN 

percent  faster  than  its  major  competitors!  Yet  it  runs  Manager  and  3Com’  3-t-C)penr 
with  a  lifetime  warranty.  What’s  more,  EtherLink  16  is  speedy  to  install, 
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many  .a  family  rdationship.  While  work 
vs.  bonte  has  been  a  struggle  for  many  IS 
professionals,  tougher  economic  times 
and  an  increase  in  two-eamer  families 
have  pushed  the  issue  into  the  forefront. 

M^y  IS  professionals  are  facing  diffi¬ 
cult  new  choices  between  woik  and 
Qy.  Dynamics  Research's  Camenker,  for 
instance,  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
object  orientation  but  can’t  seem  to  find 
the  time  during  nramal  working  hours.  "I 
can’t  stay  late  at  work,”  he  explains.  "I 
have  a  wife  and  two  kids  —  I  can’t  go 
home  and  start  pecking  away  at  that  like  I 
would  have  before.” 

Camenker.  37,  says  his  wife  "has  laid 
down  the  law  that  I  have  to  be  home  at  6 
arxi  have  to  spend  some  time  with  the 
kids.”  So  he  l^ves  for  home  at  5:15  and 
logs  in  two  hours  at  his  terminal  once  his 
children  have  gone  to  bed. 

Many  firms  have  recognized  the 
strains  IS  workers  face  and  have  imple¬ 
mented  flex  time,  day  care  and  other  op¬ 
tions  aimed  at  easing  the  burden.  Of 
course,  the  wmk  vs.  family  debate  is  not  a 
problem  for  everyone.  MIT's  BuUen 
notes  that  many  entrants  into  the  work 
force  are  motivated  by  money  rather  than 
family. 

are  seeing  a  new  generation  of 
Alex  Keaton  types  —  another  generation 
of  workaholics  coming  down  the  pike.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is  going  to  take  for 
them  to  realize  that  there  is  a  life  outside 
of  wmk.”  she  says. 

•  Technology  and  information  over¬ 
load.  Another  big  stress  factor,  inter¬ 
viewees  say,  is  keeping  apace  of  techno- 


Pressiire  cooker 

During  the  last  12  infbnnation  systems  mona^n  report  an  increase  in  work  pressures 
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logical  change  and  making  tou^ 
techncriogical  decisions.  Buy  or  lease?  Lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  or  nunkomputers? 
CASE  tools?  Downsizing? 

"Anybody  tied  to  the  traditional  main¬ 
frame  computing  is  feeling  overwhdmed 
because  they  can't  stay  there  and  stay 
comfortable,  BuUen  says.  *rhey  have  to 
keep  changing.” 

"I'm  getting  to  the  point  where  1  can’t 
grasp  the  stuff  as  fast  as  it  is  coming  at 
me.  and  I  can’t  change  as  fast  as  the  world 
is  changing,”  Camenker  says.  Like  many 
IS  professionals,  be  desperately  tries  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  a^ances  but  finds 
it  nearly  impc^ble.  "You  read  the  trade 
journals,  and  it  sort  of  scares  you  to  even 
read  them  because  there  b  always  some¬ 
thing  new.  Nobody  I  know  has  the  time  to 
explore  these  new  things,  because  you’re 
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too  busy  doing  your  job.” 

•  Complex  career  dedaioiis.  A  mine 
subtle  pressure  fodng  many  IS  profes- 
sionab  b  an  umertain  career  path  and  the 
complexity  of  career  dedsioos.  'Ten 
years  a^.  the  bulk  of  IS  professkmab 
worked  in  IBM  mainframe  environments 
that  were  . . .  pretty  generic,”  Source 
EBB'S  McMahan  notes.  "Now  that  world 
b  much  less  homogeneous.  You  can  go 
from  being  very  marketable  to  very  un¬ 
marketable  very  qiackly.” 

Moreover,  workers  who  are  slow  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  technologies  and 
methodologies  afiecting  today’s  IS  may 
find  themselves  seemingly  unemployable. 
Workers  who  don’t  stay  on  top  of  new 
technology  can  find  themsdves  becoming 
obsolete  or  swept  into  a  pigeonhole. 

As  if  that  bn’t  bad  enou^,  IS  workers 


also  have  to  worry  about  an  often  uncer¬ 
tain  general  busing  dinate  and  its  inev¬ 
itable  mergers,  buyouts  and  restructur¬ 
ing  that  can  put  jobs  in  jeopardy, 
pbeeroent  offidab  say. 

Along  with  greater  technical  demands 
b  the  presure  to  learn  more  about  busi¬ 
ness  dbdpiines.  The  need  to  learn  a 
whole  new  language  and  reality  can  be 
daunting,  recruiters  note. 

Yet  the  push  for  business  knowledge  b 
a  two-edged  sword.  Increasingly.  IS  can 
be  viewed  as  a  stepping-stone  to  jobs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Grm.  According  to  the 
1990  CompuUneorid  job  satisfaction 
survey  of  755  IS  professtonab,  nearly  one 
in  four  said  their  IS  department  provides 
them  with  the  right  opportmities  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  non-lS  management  positioiis. 

Indeed,  during  the  past  two  years,  sev¬ 
eral  bi^ihprofile  IS  executives  have 
moved  to  other  management  positions. 

"In  the  successful  corporation  of  the 
future,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  if  you’re 
talking  to  a  business  pmon  who  b  techni¬ 
cally  savvy  or  a  technical  person  who  just 
knows  the  business,  ”  Walbngtoa  says. 

In  the  bee  of  such  changes,  younger  IS 
professMoab  wonder  what  their  next  step 
wOl  be.  Camenker  says  the  changes  in  his 
lifestjde  may  lead  him  to  a  career  change 
during  the  next  several  years. 

"I’m  not  25  and  can’t  drink  coffee  24 
hours  a  day  and  soak  aU  of  thb  stuff  up.  I 
don’t  want  to  continue  to  sit  in  front  ci  a 
'  computer  designing  and  programming 
when  I'm  50,”  Camenker  says.  • 

In  next  week’s  issue:  Handting  the 
pressure. 
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because  there  are  no  jumpers  to  slow  you  down. 
But  why  not  see  for  yourself? 

Just  call  l-800-NET-3Coiii  Dept.  D5056  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  3Com  reseller. 


3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systen 
to  more  types  of  systems: 


pl^WJCon  Corporation.  5400  Bayfroni  Raza.  Sanu  Claim.  CA  950S2  Telephone  <408)  MOO.  3C<mb.  3-^  Open.  EtherLMtaiaj  the  3Co«niasliiK  are  tnSeauffes  of  JComConoraboe. 
IBM.  XT.  AT  and  PS/2  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Net  Ware  isa  reatstered  trademark  o4  NowU.  Inc.  i  ■«  ■  tii  i 
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ComeSee 

''The  One-Call  Computer  Buying  Source” 


Introducing  InfoWorld's  PC  BuyerBase 

U's  a  complete  PC  buying  database.  From  A  to  Z.  And  it 
saves  you  time  by  providing  all  the  information  you  need  to 
make  the  right  PC  buying  decisions.  Each  time  you  call 
PC  BuyerBase,  a  Product  InformaHon  Specialist  will  access 
the  dabbase  for  you  and  provide  the  soluHons  to  your  buying 
strategy.  And  to  top  it  off,  we'll  send  hard  copy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  requested  via  fax,  overnight  delivery  or  US  Mail. 

.  No  other  service  brings  computer  buying  information 
■  together  like  InfoWorld's  PC  BuyerBase. 


When  You  Call  PC  BuyerBase  You  Get: 


Complete  product  infor¬ 
mation  with  detailed  technical 
specifications. 

InfoWorld's  product 
comparisons,  full  text  reviews 
and  report  cards  plus  product 
abstracts  from  PC  Magazine, 
PC  WEEK,  Byte,  MacWEEK, 
'Macworld,  and  more. 

Complete  pricing  infor¬ 
mation  including: 


—National  and  city  averages. 
—Manufacturer's  list  price. 

Dealer  locaHons  by  city. 

l^^New  product  updates. 

Visit  Booth  #1242  and  see 
how  PC  BuyerBase  can  work 
for  you.  Our  interactive  display 
terminals  will  allow  you  to 
actually  use  the  service  while 
you're  at  the  show. 


And  if  you  subscribe  to  PC 
BuyerBase  at  the  Comdex 
show,  we'll  give  you  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  minutes  of  access  time. 

PC  BuyerB^ 

"The  One-CaU 
Computer 
Buying  Source." 


Our  GmpetilDrs’ Visicai 
Of  Bilerprise-Wide 
Cotipiti^  Is  Based 
More  On  Their  Intetests 
TlianYjurs. 


Building 'My  Open, 
deConputing 


Introducing  A  New,  More 
Cost-Effective  Way  Of  Computing. 

Other  computer  companies’  vision  of  enterprise-wide  computing 
usually  entails  you  buying  their  products  exclusively.  And  their  products 
often  have  hidden  hooks  that  lock  you  into  buying  decisions  you  might 
not  otherwise  make.  o** 

NCR’s  Open,  Cooperative  Computing 

is  different.  It’s  the  first  truly  open  blue-  V 

nrthwnty  : 

print  for  enterprise-wide  computing. 

Designed  to  allow  rapid  assimilation  of  “SaT 

new  technology  through  the  use  of  standard  hardware,  software,  and 
networking  interfaces. 

Since  we  released  our  strategy  in  February  we’ve  received  enthusiastic 
response  from  organizations  of  all  sizes,  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  Not 
being  tied  to  proprietary  architecture  allows  us  now  to  introduce  a  suite 
of  open  systems  hardware,  software,  and  networking  products  based 
on  the  highest  performance,  lowest  cost,  most  feature-rich  technologies 
in  the  industry. 

On  the  next  few  pages,  you’ll  find  a  preview  of  our  new  products. 

A  new  family  of  scalable  systems  offering  an  unprecedented  range  of  cost- 
effective  power.  And  an  intuitive  software  environment  that,  combined 
with  new  open  networking  products,  can  bring  your  enterprise  together  as 
never  before. 

Produas  designed  to  work  with  your  current  information  systems, 
while  providing  a  bridge  to  truly  open,  enterprise- wide  computing. 


TheMostCost- 

Tb^adiNewL 
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Howl)  BuildTruly  Open, 
En^pise-Wide  Compu^ 

I  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  NCR’s  approach  to  building  a 
truly  open,  enterprise-wide  computing  environment. 

□  Please  have  an  NCR  Sales  Representative  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  NCR’s  “How  To  Build  Truly  Open,  Enterprise-Wide 
Computing”  brochure. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  the  NCR  System  3000. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR  Cooperation. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR’s  Open  Networking  Environment. 

Name 


Company/  Organization 


Address 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO  3  DAYTON.  OHIO 

Postage  will  be  paid  by  addressee 


NCR  Corporation 
UNITED  STATES  GROUP 
PO  BOX  606 
DAYTON,  OHIO  45401 


■Effective\% 

tevekOfRMen 


Introducing  The  NCR  System  3000 
Family  Of  Scalable  Processors. 

Microprocessor  technology  has  reduced  the  cost  of  processing 
as  much  as  100  times  compared  to  conventional  computing  architectures. 

In  the  near  future,  that  cost  advantage  will  grow  to  more  than  300  times. 

The  NCR  System  3000  brings  this  step- 
change  in  technology  to  a  complete  family  of 
scalable  platforms,  running  open  operating 
systems  like  UNIX^  OS/2  and  MS-DOS.  The 
System  3000  is  designed  to  connect  to  your 
current  systems  environment,  while  providing 
a  transition  to  the  more  cost-effective,  flexible, 

TTitNC/l3OOOIttsy(maJdproctssmgpamermMl-<0tawi, 

open  environment  of  the  future. 

From  desktops  and  large  servers  to  future  massively  parallel  models 
offering  more  than  100,000  MIPS,  our  new  System  3000  hunily  will  provide 
an  unequaled  range  of  performance.  So  you  can  add  the  power  you  need, 
when  and  where  you  need  it. 

The  NCR  System  3000  takes  advantage  of  the  Intel*  x86  chipset  series 
-the  most  powerful  miaoprocessors  available-to  provide  you  flexibility 
in  design  and  integration,  and  an  extensive  set  of  existing  applications, 
tools  and  peripherals.  In  fact,  this  new  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  use 
Intel’s  new  50MHz  i486*  microprocessor  in  a  multiprocessing  design. 

The  System  3000  offers  total  scalability  of  hardware  and  software, 
and  complete  object  code  compatibility  to  give  you  access  to  an  enormous 
application  software  suite.  Three  levels  are  now  released  for  sale-offering 
performance  from  7.5  to  320  MIPS.  And  support  for  the  computing  needs 
of  one  to  hundreds  of  users. 


janization  From 
Conventional  ^^stems. 


Introducing  Cooperation^ 

The  Open  Enterprise  Integration  Environment. 

Conventional  systems  have  spawned  islands  of  information  that 
separate  departments  and  impede  workflow  more  effectively  than  any  wall. 

The  answer  is  NCR  Cooperation.  Soft¬ 
ware  that  integrates  the  general-purpose 

applications  and  platforms  in  your  organization  ^ _ 

into  one  flexible,  cooperative  system  with  ^  -Sm  . 

a  consistent,  intuitive  graphic  interface. 

Cooperation  benefits  everyone  in  your 
organization.  It  lets  MIS  managers  integrate  multimachine,  multivendo^ 
multistandard  environments,  with  the  tools  needed  to  create  and  manage 
a  complete  enterprise-wide  network. 

Its  Business  Information  Monitor  facilities  allow  executives  to  access 
the  entire  knowledge  base  of  the  enterprise  from  their  own  workstations. 

And  it  aids  software  developers  by  speeding  both  new  application 
development  and  the  extension  of  conventional  mainframe  and  mini¬ 
computer  applications. 

Cooperation  allows  access  to  your  enterprise’s  resources  from  every 
desktop.  It  features  powerful  tools,  including  the  latest  in  distributed  object 
technology  that  insulate  both  software  developers  and  users  from  the 
complexities  of  the  operating  environment.  Object-oriented  programming 
lets  developers  reuse  code,  easing  the  job  of  building  or  modifying  complex 
programs.  And  reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  development  and  training. 

Cooperation  can  set  your  organization  free  from  the  rigid,  hierarchical 
computer  architectures  of  the  past.  Free  from  dependence  on  the  vision 
of  a  single  vendor.  Free  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  as  you  see  fit. 


IntrodudneThe  First  Network 


itroaucmi  ne  rirsi  rsieiwo: 
Without  Proprietary  Roots. 


NCR’s  new  Open  Networking  Environment™ 
offers  the  first  set  of  end-to-end  networking  products 
based  on  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect  (OSI)  model. 

Open  Networking  System™  (ONS)-an  intelligent 
jjjji  networking  system-is  designed  to  imple- 
iS»  ment  all  seven  layers  of  the  OSI  reference 

m 

model  to  provide  intelligent  network 

ns 

application  services  and  extensive  inter- 
*■”  networking  capabilities. 

***  It  also  interconnects  varied  LANs  and 

mrnrn. 

WANs  to  help  leverage  your  existing  investment  and 
save  money  by  sharing  communications  resources. 
Its  extensive  SNA  capabilities  let  you  coexist  with 
conventional  networks  while  moving 
to  an  open  environment. 


The  Open  Networking  Environment  also  includes 
the  powerful  network  management  capabilities 
of NCRNet  Manager.  Also  OSI-based, 
NCRNet  Manager  provides  centralized 

NetVIm 

management  of  both  the  internetworking 
environment  and  its  attached  systems. 

The  Network  Without  Wires. 

The  new  NCR  WaveLAN  uses  radio  waves  to 
let  you  build  an  industry-standard  LAN  without 
wires.  So  you  can  put  people  and  PCs  wherever  you 
need  them.  Without  the  time  and  cost  of  installing 
or  moving  a  wired  LAN. 

For  more  information,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 

We’ll  help  you  grow  truly  open, 
enterprise-wide  computing. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 
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All  together  now 

When  The  Software  Buai* 
oeaa  Practices  Council 
kicked  off  its  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  ethical  software  industry 
ways  and  means  from  within^ 
several  key  players  declined  to 
sign  on.  Tto  was  a  reluctance, 
said  executives  from  such  pow* 
erbouses  as  Computer  Aaao- 
ciatea  International,  Inc.  and 
Dun  A  Bradatreet 
ware,  that  nxild  fade  if  the 
fledgbng  activist  group  were  to 
ioin  forces  with  the  already  es¬ 
tablished  cleanup  campaign  of 
industry  association  ^pso. 
Last  w^.  at  Adapso's  fall 
management  conference  in 
Phoenix,  the  two  watchdogs 
^aiOKHuiced  official  merger  piams. 

Ultiiiatesierilice 

In  an  effort  to  stanch  its  flow  of 
red  ink.  The  Ultunate  Corp.  is 
laying  off  what  so  many  other 
firms  are  piling  on:  wmidwide 
staff.  Cutting  its  work  force  by 
some  25%.  or  175  jobs,  will  al¬ 
low  the  East  Hanover,  NJ., 
firm  to  speed  up  a  shift  to  soft¬ 
ware  and  servkxs  already  un¬ 
der  way,  according  to  Ultiinate. 
The  cuts,  all  but  40  of  which 
will  come  from  international  op¬ 
erations,  will  leave  customer 
service  and  applications  soft¬ 
ware  development  unscathed. 

Noji^inbiisinessland 

Bunneaeland,  Inc.'s  string 
of  quarterly  losses  has  stretched 
to  four.  wiUi  the  latest  a  $19.9 
milhon  drop  for  the  quarter  that 
ended  Sept  30.  The  penonal 
onnputer  dealer's  earnings  to¬ 
taled  $308.9  milbon,  2.2%  low¬ 
er  than  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  last  year.  In  view  of  the 
numbers.  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  David  Norman  said  last 
week  that  be  has  increased  his 
layoff  target  from  10%  of  the 
work  force  to  20%.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  dosed  21  fadJities  since 
June  30. 

AnlUiw? 

For  some  22%  of  Bedford. 
Mass.-based  Atcx  Publishing 
SystetBs'  work  force  — -  in¬ 
cluding  President  David  Monks 
—  the  answer  will  be  "no." 
Within  weeks  of  a  200-person 
layoff,  Atex  rQMntedly  in¬ 
formed  remaining  employees 
last  week  that  Chief  Financial 
Officer  John  Le  Toumeau  will 
replace  Monks  and  serve  as 
acting  presideot  to  oversee  the 
iropleioentatioo  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  publishing  systems  alliance 
with  IBM,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  summer. 


Looking  for  Mr.  Good  Boss 


BYSHERVLKAY 

SreOALTOCW 


If  you  had  your  druthers,  where 
would  you  like  to  work?  Compu- 
terworU  posed  that  question  to 
800  information  systems,  com¬ 
puter  sdence  and  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  students  throughout  the 
country  and  came  upwith  a  list  d 
their  top  10  choi^.  Applying 
criteria  such  as  opportunities  for 
further  education  and  training,  a 
global  corporate  outlook  and 
meaningful  responsibilities,  they 
came  up  with  the  following  Top 
10: 

No.  1:  IBM  —  Well  over 
half  of  the  students  listed  Big 
Blue  as  their  top  choice.  "IBM  is 
the  pacesetter."  explained  An¬ 
gel  Ma^.  currently  working  to¬ 
ward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  at  Franklin 
University  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"When  it  takes  the  lead,  every- 
(me  else  follows,"  she  said. 

"Students  coming  to  work  for 
us  will  work  with  leading-edge 
technology,  in  smaO  teams  and 
with  a  diversity  of  assignments," 
said  Lee  Covert,  manager  (rf 
IBM’s  Purchase.  N.Y.-based  na¬ 
tional  recruiting  organiaation. 


For  Mays,  that  job  descripcioQ 
sounds  just  right  "1  love  making 
that  bullet  of  bolts  do  what  I 
want  it  todo,"  she  said. 

No.  2:  ATAT  — While  earn- 


The  Top  10  places  students 
want  to  work 
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tng  a  master's  degree  in  business 
management  at  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  State  University  last 
year,  Raymond  I^pp  wrote  a  pa¬ 
per  on  AT&T's  signaling  sys¬ 
tem.  Now  be  would  like  to  w^ 


attbefirxn.  “I  found  AT&T  to  be 
an  intenacknal  pioneer  in  the 
field,"  he  sakL 

Recent  graduates  are  attract¬ 
ed  to  AT&T  because  of  its 

_  worldwide  product  and 

services  reputation, 
said  Gale  Varroa,  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  col¬ 
lege  recruiting:  "We 
are  a  global  company 
with  projects  of  interna¬ 
tional  scope,  and  global 
is  in  with  the  students 
today,"  she  said. 

No.  3:  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  —  Stu¬ 
dents  who  seek  a  team- 
oriented  environment, 
yet  want  an  opportunity 
to  express  individual 
creativity  would  fed 
right  at  home  at  HP. 
said  Kathy  Burke,  the 
company's  national  al¬ 
lege  relations  and  re¬ 
cruiting  manager.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Butke,  HP  is 
marked  by  informal  manage¬ 
ment  and  community  commit¬ 
ment  That  suitii  Eli  Robinson,  a 
first-year  MBA  student  at  the 
Unhrenity  of  Vermont,  perfect¬ 
ly.  be  said.  Robinson,  wto  is  in- 


.  65 
.64 
.51 


terested  in  sales,  says  that  he 
would  like  to  work  for  "a  compa¬ 
ny  that  puts  out  quality  products, 
because  FB  be  sdlhig  directly  to 
the  end  user,  and  it's  maportant 
to  represent  anmrthing  that 
won't  come  back  to  haunt  me." 

No.  4:  Digital  Equipoiesit 
Corp.  —  DEC'S  presence  on 
campus  leaves  a  lading  impres- 
sioo.  according  to  college  pro¬ 
gram  personnd  consultant 
Deann  Sklenak.  Many  students 
who  hsve  worked  on  VAXs  at 
school  turn  to  DEC  upon  gndua- 
boo.  she  said. 

Alec  Berenbaum  agreed. 
Having  worked  with  DEC  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  persosnd. 
Berenbaum,  who  is  currently 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  acieoce  at  the  Rodiea- 
ter  Institute  of  Technology  in 
New  York,  ranks  the  firm  among 
his  top  cboicea  for  employment. 

No.  5:  Apple  Coaster, 
Inc.  —  The  "Apple  canqius’’  in 
Cupertino.  CafiL,  ta  described  as 
casual  and  laid-back,  "an  easy 
transition  from  college,"  said 
^iple  college  relatkns  staffing 
^>ecialist  Ron  Jennings.  In  adtfi- 
tkn.  Rob  Sabey  learned  from 
friends  who  were  intems  at  Ap¬ 
ple  that  new  hires  were  ghren 
project  responsibility  from  day 
one. 

Continued  on  page  122 


Survey  of  software  finns 
taps  industry’s  hot  buttons 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CWSTATF 


NEWTON.  Mass.  —  Two  un¬ 
likely  bedfellows,  graphical  user 
internees  and  qxiality  assurance 
programs,  are  the  hot  issues  at 
software  amtpanies  these  days. 
Also  soaking  up  developer  ener¬ 
gy  is  support  for  multiple  operat¬ 
ing  sy^ems  —  whether  by 
choice  or  not  —  and  a  general 
shift  toward  networking,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
puter  Software  CouncQ's  second 
annual  Business  Practices  Sur¬ 
vey. 

The  coundl  is  a  nonprofit  in¬ 
dustry  assodatioo  of  some  160 
chief  executives  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  companies.  Jointly  qxm- 
sored  1^  Price  Waterhouse,  the 
survey  asked  participants  a  host 
of  questions  about  all  aspects  of 
the  firm's  business,  including 
management,  growth,  technical 
strategies  and  products  and  pric¬ 
ing  issues.  Approxitnatdy  500 
software  companies  reqxnded 
to  a  mailing  of  2 .700  surveys. 

The  profile  of  the  typical  soft¬ 
ware  company  depicted  a  profit¬ 
able,  $7.5  mOlioD  outfit,  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  international  sector 


for  25%  of  its  revenue. 

At  45,  the  average  diief  exec¬ 
utive  offi^  stands  at  the  hefan  of 
a  7-  to  8-year-old  firm,  typically 
foctoed  on  the  utilities,  account¬ 
ing,  database  and  development 
toeds  markets. 

Whh  the  shadow  of  a  reces¬ 
sion,  war  or  both  banging  over 
their  beads,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  financial  concems  topped 
the  list  of  common  concents  that 
emerged.  More  than  half  of  the 
respondents.  57%,  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  profitability,  even 
though  all  tbott  who  responded 
are  fvofiuble  now.  "Most  soft¬ 
ware  companies  are  smaQ:  if 
they  don't  worry  about  being 
profitable,  tfa^  won't  be  here 
next  year."  said  Lotus  Devdop- 
ment  Corp.  Vice  Preskfent 
Frank  Ingari. 

Yet  the  economy  is  not  the 
chief  issue,  be  said,  adffing  that 
software  tends  to  require  a  high¬ 
er  overhead  in  order  to  support 
multiple  platforms,  int^ration 
proje^and  networkmg. 

A  dighUy  smaller  number, 
47%,  noted  ooocem  about  short¬ 
term  cash  flow,  an  iasue  brou^t 
to  the  fore  in  receot  months  as  a 
number  of  coo^ianies,  notably 


Oracle  Systems  Corp.,  have 
stumbled. 

Vfitb  profits  and  cash  avail¬ 
ability  weighing  heavily  on  minds 
in  tire  executive  suite,  it  appears 
that  marketing  efforts  may  come 
in  for  dose  scrutiny  in  1991. 
Cost-effect  marketing  was  an  is¬ 
sue  for  47%  of  all  reqxmdei^ 
as  was  recniitment  <d  quality 
employees(43%). 

Despite  the  money  worries, 
software  investon  appear  to  be 
retying  less  on  piAhc  offerings 
and  venture  cap^  and  more  on 
their  own  private  funds  to  pay 
the  bait.  Tte  number  of  plans  to 
go  public  have  pknnmeted  as  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  slower  growth 
roodd  has  grown,  Ingari  sakL 
"For  some  period,  like  18 


mooths,  the  strilting-it-ncfa  as¬ 
pect  of  software  wiD  be  a  bit 
slower,"  he  predicted. 

Strong  re^onal  affiliations 
also  popped  up.  Ingari  said.  As 
might  be  expected,  West  Coast 
companies  placed  a  fiv  greater 
emphasis  on  ^iple  Computer. 
Incu's  Maento^  pbtiarm. 
whereas  Massachusetts  compa¬ 
nies  were  much  stronger  on  the 
Dighal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX, 

The  study  also  revMled  a  <ka- 
matic  difference  in  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  quafety  assuranoe  be¬ 
tween  this  year  and  last  yem. 
More  than  40%  of  the  companies 
with  10  or  fewer  employees 
have  formal  testing  prognuns, 
and  Deafly  90%  of  the  firms  with 
60  or  more  employees  do. 


Bottom-line  importance 

At  most  sethean  ampanies,  pnfitabSity  is  a  top  amcem 
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Directive  tiir^tens  EC  computer  industry 


BY  MARK  HAMILTON 

SnOALTOCW 


LONDON  —  Ma^  users  and 
computer  companies  say  the  ^ 
tire .  European  computer  indus¬ 
try  is  under  iminediate  threat 
firm  the  UK  govenunent’s 
ameodmcnu  to  the  propo^ 
European  Community  Directive 
on  the  legal  protectioa  of  com¬ 
puter  programa.  If  ratiSed  by  the 
Coundl  q£  Ministers  and  adc^ed 
by  the  member  states,  it  wdl,  for 
example,  prevent  campanies 
from  making  personal  computer- 
compatible  hardware,  according 
to  l^-based  computer  industry 
executives. 

The  amendments,  sponsored 
by  the  UK  Department  of  Trade 
a^  Inrhstry  (DTD.  have  been 
spurred  by  the  Software  Action 
Or^  for  Europe  (SAGE), 
which  includes  such  firms  as 
IBM,  Diptal  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Lotus  Devdoiment  Corp. 
SAGE  wants  to  strengthen  ex¬ 
isting  copyright  lepslation  by 
■waking  it  iS^al  to  decompile 
programs  for  the  purposes  of 
ereating  competitive  products. 

A  spokesman  explained 
that  tbe  law  would  a&ow  comput¬ 
er  companies  to  reverse-engi¬ 
neer  a  product  to  the  extent 


needed  to  enable  such  compa¬ 
nies' own  creatkms  to  connect  to 
the  reverse-engmeered  t^Shnol- 
ogy.  Decompiling  to  make  the 
new  product  compatible  wHh  the 
original  would  be  prohibited. 

The  European  Committee  for 
Interoperable  Systems 
(ECIS)  argued  that  the 
proposals  effectively 
prohibit  the  creation 
of  truly  compatible, 
competitive  products. 

“The  Europe  Com¬ 
munity  is  on  the  verge 
of  putting  its  computer  us¬ 
ers  at  the  mercy  of  IBM,  DEC 
and  a  couple  of  other  multina¬ 
tionals.  none  of  whom  have 
shown  much  interest  to  date  in 
providing  their  customers  with 
pitxfocts  acknowledged  as  being 
the  best  value  f<v  the  money," 
said  Alan  Sugar,  chairman  of 
UK-based  AmstradPLC. 

"h  spells  disaster  both  for 
mamifacturers  and  users,"  said 
Peter  Horae,  managing  director 
of  UK-baaed  Apricot  Computers 
PLC.  "If  the  amendmettt  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  EC  Direc¬ 
tive,  Europe  will  lose  its  own  (in- 
fonnation  technology)  indu^iy 
and  become  merely  a  market¬ 
place  for  non-EC  manufactured 
products."  If  the  amendment 


goes  forward,  Horae  said,  "We 
wiU  have  to  review  our  long* 
term  investment  for  research 
and  development  and  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Europe.  And  we  wiD  by  no 
means  be  the  only  ones  to  do 

ECIS  numbers  over  50 
major  manufacturers  of 
computer  hardware 
and  s(rftware  as  weD 
as  large  corporate  us¬ 
ers.  including  the 
Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  Safeway.  Coopers 
&  Lybrand,  Dekiitte  Tou¬ 
che  and  Securicor. 

France’s  Groupe  Bull,  anoth- 
er  ECIS  member,  said  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  inconsistent  with  the 
DTTs  pubticiy  stated  strategy 
toward  open  systems.  "The  di¬ 
rective  win  slow  the  movement 
toward  open  systems.”  said 
(kcvge  McNeil,  chief  executive 
of  Bull  in  the  UK.  "It  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  European  cmnput- 
er  industry,  and  the  proposal 
^Muld  be  emphatically  reject¬ 
ed." 

Neither  IBM,  DEC  nor  Lotus 
would  corainent  in  defense  of 
SAGE'S  position. 

Hamilton  wrHesfi>rPC  Busi¬ 
ness  World,  an  IDG  Communi- 
cations  British  puiiication. 


ICL  exec:  Fujitsu  takeover 
won’t  alter  firm’s  identity 


AUCKLAND,  New  Zealand  — 
ICL,  Inc.  said  it  does  not  believe 
its  recent  $1.9  txllion  takeover 
by  Fujitsu  Ltd.  will  result  in  ma¬ 
jor  cultural  or  directional 
changes,  and  it  will  continue  to 
compete  on  the  open  market 
with  its  new  parent. 

"We’ll  preserve  the  identity, 
strategies,  structures  and  skiDs, 
which  have  worked  so  well  for 
us,"  said  ICL  International  Pres¬ 
ide  Richard  Livesy-Hawortb, 
during  a  recent  tour  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Livesy-Haworth  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  ihe  profitability  and 
growth  of  ICL  outsit  the  UK 

"Since  1981,  ICL  has  in¬ 
creased  both  revenue  and  profit 
year  in  and  out,  along  with  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  return  on  capital. 
We  are  the  most  profitaUe  com¬ 
puter  company  in  the  world, 
even  ahead  erf  IBM,  [Digital 
Equipment  (^orp.)  and  Fujitsu," 
be  claimed.  The  reas(Hi  for  that 
success,  he  said,  has  been  ICL's 
dear  objectives  and  strategy, 
"outstanding  staff  and  classy 
management.  We  know  where 
we  are  going  and  how  to  get 
there.” 

Livesy-Haworth  said  Fujitsu 


has  the  rntmey  to  exp^  globally 
and  add  companies  with  comide- 
mentaiy  skiOs  that  are  weD  run 
and  sound  mvestments. 

The  aim  is  different  than  the 
rb>5Mic  U.s.  takeover  or  merger, 
he  said.  "The  Fujitsu  concept  is 
to  have  a  loose  set  d  companies 
competing  but  with  different 
siriik  grotqied  together  for  vol¬ 
ume." 

If  Fujitsu  is  significant  to  ICL, 
Uvesy-Haworth  said,  ICL  is  also 
signi&ant  to  Fujitsu.  "We  effec- 
tivdy  doubled  the  size  of  Fujitsu 
overnif^t'' 

Fuptsu  derives  80%  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  from  Japan,  rad  ICL  gives  it 
an  oppfxtunity  to  quead  its 
wings,  he  said.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  perceived  by  ICL  in 
the  takeover  is  the  scale  of  re¬ 
search  and  developcnent. 

"What  we  foce  is  t^er  and 
better  R&D.”  according  to  U- 
vesy-Haworth. 

"It  takes  more  to  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  shorter  payback  and 
less  margin,  and  life  is  getting 
hairier.  You  need  huge  volumes 
to  get  there  because  computers 
are  now  a  cooimodity  nuuket,” 
he  added. 
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WelK  all  at  once 
OS/2  13  has  made 
OS/2  the  operating 
system  it  was  meant 
to  be — the  one 
you’ll  want  to  move 
to  right  here  and  now. 


OS/2  Loses  A  Little  Weight. 

For  starters,  OS/2  has  lost  some 
of  its  appetite  for  memory.  In  fact,  now 
you  can  make  the  move  to  OS/2  13 
with  as  little  as  two  m^bytes  on 


tive  option  for 


your  system.  What’s  more,  this  stream¬ 
lined  version  leaves  more  room  for 
applications  and  will  offer  some  users 
a  substantial  performance  increase 
in  many  s)«tem  functions. 

Functionality.  Functionality. 
And  Did  We  Mention 
Functionality? 

Multitasking.  Seamless  connec- 


its  multitasking^^^H^ticed 


With  this  new  feature,  the  quality 
of  screen  fonts  has  improved 
dramatically,  giving  you  a  true  i 
WYSIWYG  capability  so  what  you  J 
see  is  indeed  what  you  get  ATM 
also  gives  OS/2 
more  flexibility  in 
document  creation 
by  supporting  a 
wide  range  of  outline 
fonts. 

Of  course,  what 
good  is  all  this  without  printer  sup¬ 
port?  Not  much. _ 

So  OS/2  13  has 
improved  and 
expanded  it^ 
printer  support 
to  include  driv-  ' 

ers  for  almost  I 

all  popular  I 

printers.  ' 


wuapBm  swwnbar  n.  1990 
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you’ll  want  to  take  advantage  of  every¬ 
thing  OS/2  has  to  offier.  ^1,  ivait  no 
more  because  “eventually”  is  hwe. 

For  more  information  on  what 
OS/2  can  do  for  vou  here  and  now,  or 
to  get  details  on  a  no-chaige  upgrade 
to  Version  13,  contact  your  IBM 
Authorized  Remarfceter 
or  marketing  refM^sentative. 


OS/2  can  do! 
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All  thfee  have  chosen  to  make  si^iifkant  NEW 
produa  announKmencs  at  IDOAvante's  Image 
System  conference!  Why?  Simply  because  dus  is 
the  hist  conference  exclistvely  designed  for  die 
prospeaive  user  of  image  system  technology. 

For  more  bifunivsion  one 

IMAGE  SYSTEMS;  BEYOND  THE  OBVIOUS 
January  16-18, 1990 
Phoenix,  AZ 

Call  1-800-525-5456  x-456 


Sfioramd  bv  IDC/Avance  Technotogio.  Inc.,  t  joint  venture 
S  Specn  Street,  Framtn^tatn.  MA  01701 


Sweden  revises  VDT  standards 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Under  pressure  from  Rianufactiffers  and 
unions,  Sweden's  National  Board  for 
Measurement  and  Testing  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  expand  guidelines  on  electromag¬ 
netic  emissions  firom  VDT  s. 

Since  1 987 .  Sweden  has  had  guidelines 
for  mechanical,  optical  and  emission  char¬ 
acteristics  o(  VDTs.  Under  the  earlier 
guidelines,  only  one  magnetic  field  —  ver- 
ylow  frequency  —  was  under  consider¬ 
ation.  However,  in  re-evaluation  last 
memth,  the  board  noted  that  emission 
characteristics  were  the  most  important 
to  users.  With  the  new  regulations,  both 
very  low  and  extra  low  frequencies  are 
con^dered. 


However,  ergonomic  properties,  such 
as  pressure  needed  to  d^ess  keys  and 
the  monitor’s  hei^  and  weight,  were 
dropped  from  consideration. 

As  in  the  U.S.,  ^diere  local,  state  and 
federal  governments  have  clashed  over 
the  questkm  of  vdio  has  the  right  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  regulate  VDTs,  Sweden's 
Board  for  Testing  attempted  to  leave 
workers’  health  regulatimi  to  another 
government  body.  "If  VDTs  were  proven 
health  hazards,  it  would  be  up  to  [another 
government  agency]  to  issue  reguiatiems 
on  limits  d  exposure,"  a  board  spokes¬ 
man  said.  However,  the  board  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  "any  decision  to  exclude  [elec¬ 
tromagnetic]  limits  was  met  by  a  very 
strong  reaction  frrnn  users’  organizatkms 
and  manufacturers." 


EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Vitalink  ends  search,  finds  CEO 


Fremont,  Calif.-based  local-area  network 
interconnect  processor  vendor  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  announced  the 
appointment  d  former  3Com  Corp.  exec¬ 
utive  Leslie  G.  Denend  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  and  president.  Denend  re¬ 
places  Donald  J.  Herman,  who  came 
out  of  retirement  to  man  the  front  office 
during  Vitalink's  CEO  search.  Herman 
will  comi^te  his  term  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 


Legent  Corp.  has  a  new  post  and  a  new 
executive  to  fill  it  Robert  Yellin,  who 
has  spent  the  past  five  years  beading  up 
product  devel(^)ineiit  for  Legent’s  West- 
boro,  Mass.-ba^  software  management 
division  —  formerly  Business  Software 
Technology,  Inc.  —  is  now  Legent’s  vice 
president  of  technok^. 

Yellin,  37,  will  report  to  Legent  presi¬ 
dent  and  feibw  BST  ahunnus  jeto  Bur¬ 
ton. 


What’s  so  special  about 
Frances  Gustavson? 

Dt  France  Gtstavson  began  her  career  at  [M  's 
T|.  Wafion  Reseaich  Center  in  1964.  Since  dien. 
she's  held  sewral  ley  pcsitwns  in  the  industry 
induding  fist  chair  cf  Pace  Iniwrsity’s  Westchester  Infer- 
mation  Systems  OepartmenL  and  has  been  a  consultant  in 
theindu^.  These  26  yeas  of  experience  give  her  a 
special  Uts^  when  it  cornes  to  leaching 
''When  experienced  pttfessionah  ictuni  to  1^ 
focniit^bec:^  they  want  to  further  their  careers.  Pace 
ofas  a  range  of  programs  that  have  been  speoaiiy  oeaied 
with  ihx  person  in  mind 

"Paceprogramshavebeendesignediogheyouexper- 
imee  aid  expertise  that  go  brbeyc^ your  d^iK  hcwiti 
think  h(w  to  apply  whd  you  krnw  to  soiw  ptohleiiis:  and 
how  ffi  continue  growing  profesunalty  once  you've  M 
diedasBOom. 

''Ow  Master  cf  Science  degiK  in  Ccnpuler  Sdenoe  ^ 
one  (f  the  only  progiwns  cf  its  kirid  cAted  in  the  New 
York/WesKhesieraiei  It  provides  a  broad  education  in 
this  odting  aid  dyiuniic  fieU  with  a  strong  feciB  on 
seftwan  engineering  and  detdopmenL 

'‘11c  Master  (f  Sdenoe  degitt  in  Irtfxmaticin  SysKim 
E  another  fee  Pact  Mca  schoob  cAr  this  kind  of 

counework  only  as  pan  of  an  MBA  pn^ram.  But  diis  was 
ipeciaily  created  for  peo(^  who  want  lo  develop  ways  to 
int^rac  cori^ules  into  modern  crgatuzabons 
''Gn^iuies  are  playing  an  evEFinoeasing  ro^ 
educatkxi  today  Our  Cen&ate  in  Conpiuiff  Science  for 
'foadcs  is  for  educates  who  want  10  keep  up  with  the 
latest  innovations  and  warn  to  migrate  computes  irdo 
their  classrooms.  " 

Bov  to  lake  Ac  fint  atep. 

Put  Frances  Gusiavson’s  experience  to  work  for  you. 
Or caU  1-800- ni-MaExLBOOl.  Doitnov 
Theexperienoefeir  a  lifeline  is  wailing  for  you 


THE  EXPERIENCE  FOR  A  UFETIME 
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YYl^Arfl^lYI  On/*nnn/lC»  ^mctkm  with  Cooductu*.  lou,  a  private  TbeaeproiectewerehmdediDortcrto 
X  vvli  LlCilloXvl  MX\/&XClill  olivv'tyViXd  cxxnpany  ftmded  in  part  HP.  Tboaas  grow  Catiforaia's  ecooomy.  VUtera 

Walhera.  director  (rf  the  OfitooICocnpet-  explained.  Although  Catifomta  leads  the 
BYJA.SAVAGE  ductors  and  a  processor  meant  to  increase  itive  Technologjr,  said  he  natkn  in  industrial  re- 

‘’'cwsiAFT  storage  density  throu^  digital  signal  pm-  eqiects  tlM  Cooductus  wiD  - 1  search,  according  to  the  Na- 

cessing.  have  an  excfaiaive  license  on  tioDalScieDceFouDdation.it 

Califomia’s  Department  Commerce  Charles  S(^t.  director  (rf  the  vacuum  the  technology.  has  little  infnstructure  to 

Competitive  Technology  Progrw  late  microdectnmics  program  at  SRI  Interna-  Jfohn  Ciofii,  assistant  pro-  tranafer  basic  research  to 

last  month  announced  the  first  fruits  (rf  its  tiooal,  is  combining  the  active  bri^tness  fesaor  of  electrical  engi-  revenue-generating  indus* 

2-year-old  plan  to  transfer  basic  research  of  the  CRT  found  in  VDTs  with  the  thin-  neerii^  at  Stanford  Univer-  try. 

to  fuel  the  state's  industry.  If  successfiil,  ness  of  an  LCD.  Spindt  said  a  nxmo-  sHy,  is  trying  to  iDcrease  WhDe  the  current  com- 

however,  the  wiD  yield  its  initial  re-  chrome  display  could  be  on  the  market  in  storage  capachy  by  at  least  petitive  technology  pro¬ 
wards  to  established  big  businesses,  such  “three  to  five  years."  50%  on  didcs  by  devrioping  grams  are  more  likely  to 

as  IBM  and  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.,  while  Paving  the  way  for  supercooductprs  in  a  coprocessor  to  difftizesig-  belpbigbusinessthanfledg- 

start-ups  watt  for  a  second  harvest.  computers  is  a  pro}^  beaded  by  Jdm  nals  coming  from  the  read  bng  industry.  Alters  de- 

Curiently  under  development  and  Clarke,  senior  scientist  at  the  Lawrence  head.  Oigitmng,  according  to  Cioffi,  re-  fended  the  gambit  “You  dkn't  want  to  say 
funded  by  grants  ranging  frcm  $194,000  Berkeley  Laborat^.  The  supercomkic-  suits  in  a  reduced  error  rate  and  thus  can  we  only  help  little  companies."  he  said, 
to  $483,000  are  a  cross  between  a  VDT  tor  proiect,  which  is  still  in  its  early  devd-  increase  data  denaty.  Cioffi  is  conducting  “Big  companies  {otivide  a  lot  of  employ- 
and  a  flat-panel  LCD,  several  supercon-  opment  stages,  is  being  carried  on  in  coo-  tus  research  in  conjimction  with  IBM.  mentinstate." 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Hands  across  sea 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Prerident  John  A. 
Young  may  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him 
when  it  comes  to  shoring  up  his  adminis¬ 
tration  at  home,  but  he  is  winning  plaudits 
across  the  Pact^.  Earlier  this  month, 
Young  was  the  sde  representative  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  computer  industry  to 
win  the  Japanese  Prime  Mimater’s 
Award  for  outstanding  work  in  foster¬ 
ing  mutual  understanding  on  trade  issues. 

Aarrrggghhh!!! 

Japan’s  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  (MTTD  was  not 
tardy  in  luting  the  potential  of  aitifi- 
dal  intelligence;  neither  has  MITI  missed 
the  frustrating  barrier  posed  by  artificial 
shipklity.  Alter  an  MITI  poll  o(  180  elec¬ 
tronics  makers  fingered  incomprehensi- 
Me  user  manuals  as  the  leading  complaint 
among  an  average  880  custom^s  pbim- 
ing  the  venders  for  help  each  month,  the 
ministry  said  that  it  plans  to  establish 
guidelines  for  manufacturers  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  write  dearer  manuals. 

Seeking  Seoul  mates 

Trigem  Computer,  Inc.,  which  daims 
status  as  South  Korea’s  only  dedicated 
computer  maker  and  leading  microcom¬ 
puter  vendor,  has  been  searching  for  an 
anianrg  to  boost  its  fortunes  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Earlier  this  month,  Trigem  found 
its  candidate.  The  Seoul-based  firm’s 
U.S.  subsidiary,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Trigem  Corp.,  announced  a  kng-term 
alliance  with  odghboring  CMS  En- 
hancementa,  Inc.,  a  $187  million  PC 
enhancement  products  vendor.  Terms  erf 
the  agreement  were  not  disclosed. 

Mining  for  silver  linings 

Hard  times  in  the  European  electron¬ 
ics  industry  show  scant  pro^iect  of 
near-term  improvement,  according  to  a 
study  released  last  week  by  Electnmics 
Intemtional  Corp.,  a  New  York-based 
research  firm.  The  European  electronics 
sector  reported  a  $34.2  bilikm  defidt  in 
1989;  according  to  the  repmt,  the  figure 
could  reach  $50  biOion  by  1995.  Tbe 
best  hopes  of  reversing  tbe  downward 
trajectory.  Electronics  International 
sai^  lie  in  concentrating  on  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  con^Miting  and  semiconductors 
—  the  three  electnmics  sectors  that 
bucked  tbe  trend  andshowed  increases 
last  year. 


Kick  The  Tires  And 
Drive  It  Around  The  Block. 


Test  drive"  the  new  PRO  Developer™  CASE 
product  from  Holland  Systems  Corporation  and  see 
how  much  value  can  be  packed  into  an  analysis  and 
design  tool  at  an  unbelievably  low  price! 

Micro-based  PRO  Developer™  software  comes 
with  detailed  methodology  that  enables  professional 
systems  and  data  analysts  to  move  from  analysis 
and  design  through  development  in  a  fi^y 
integrated  manner. 

Easy-to-use  right  from  the  box,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  full  range  of  education  and  training  courses 
from  HoUarMi  Systems  Education  Center. 

Best  of  all,  you  don't  have  to  take  a  financial  risk  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  PRO  Devdoper™. 

Call  Chris  McCarthy  at  313/995-9595  for  your  no 
risk  'Test  Drive"  or  to  request  more  information  on 
PRO  Developer  ™.  Exciting  prcrfessional  CASE 


products  from  HoUaiwl  Systems  Corporation  also 
include  PRO  Planner  ™  for  strategic  [banning  and 
PRO  Manager™  for  project  planning  and  control. 
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^Holand  Systems 

▼  ▼  CORPORATION 

CASE  products  for  spsiem  professwub  stiicr  I9SI  ■ 

Holland  Systems  Corporation,  305  East  Eisenhower 
Parkway,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  48106. 

Teiephem  313/995^995  FAX;  313/995-9163 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  117 

“If  the  opportunity  were  right."  said 
Sabey.  who  just  conpleted  his  MBA  at 
Brigbam  Young  University,  in  Provo. 
Utah.  'Td  want  to  work  with  [Macintosh] 
networks  in  corporate  MIS." 

No.  6:  General  Electric  Co.:  For 
Dabong  "David"  Qian,  working  for  "the 
best"  is  a  major  reason  he’d  hke  to  work 
for  GE.  Now  studying  for  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Qian 
learned  of  the  firm  from  his  uncte.  who  is 
currently  employed  as  a  chemical  engi- 
neerat  GE  in  Albuy,  N.Y. 

"He  described  it  as  an  exciting  place  to 


work,  where  you  are  teamed  up  with  se¬ 
nior  employees,  so  you  learna  lot.  He  says 
you  are  given  the  chance  to  achieve  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions,"  Qian  said. 

No.  7:  Motorola,  Inc.:  Anna  Dorf- 
man,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  now  works  at  Motorola  as  a 
programmer/analyst  in  the  firm’s  Manu- 
^turing  Business  Systems  Diviskn.  Mo¬ 
torola's  educational  opportunities  and  in- 
tematioQal  status  were  key  for  DOTfroan. 

Tuitioa  reimbursement  was  high  on 
Oorfman’s  list  when  kx)ldng  for  an  em- 
pk^er.  "I  want  my  master’s  degree,  and 
Motorola  offers  100%  paid  tmtioo."  she 
said.  The  global  nature  of  the  organizatioo 
also  attracted  Dorfman’s  interest.  "With 
different  operations  around  the  work),  I 
would  have  the  ability  to  move  around," 


E  DESCRIBED  [GE]  as  an  exciting  place  to  work, 
where  you  are  team^  up  with  senior  employees,  so 
you  learn  a  lot.” 

nWJONG ‘DAVID’ QIAN 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  STUDENT 


she  said. 

8:  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co./ Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting:  Continued  training  is 
what  Alan  Yong  was  looking  for  in  a  new 
emi^oyer.  In  fact.  Yong,  a  1990  graduate 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministratkm  in  MIS  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  said  it  is  what  he  had  in  mind 
when  be  put  Andersen  Consulting  on  the 


WHEREVER  YOU  SELL 
WE  PROVIDE 
THE  MAINTENANCE 


If  your  next  sales  drive  is  in  Europe,  Systems  Reliability  is  already  there  to 
support  you. 

.  As  an  independent  company,  we  can  offer  you  a  tailored  maintenance  service 
for  all  your  equipment  -  to  the  same  high  standards  as  you  would  specify  yourself. 

We  take  complete  and  overall 
responsibility,  yet  we're  highly  flexible. 

Our  pcickage  can  include  on-site 
engineering  service  for  larger  customers,  a 
workshop  repair  service  and  full  warranty 
administration  to  cut  paperwork. 

Over  7000  companies  in  the  UK 
benefit  independently  horn  the  services  of 
Systems  Reliability.  For  manufocturers 
without  a  recognised  maintenance  plan,  the 
benefits  are  even  greater. 

With  14  regional  offices  and  150 
engineers  we  can  provide  your  Customers 
with  first  class  support  Such  support  is 
vital  to  your  sales  drive. 

Call  Greg  Stone  or  David  Ottewill  on 
+44  682  482602  to  increase  your  chances 
of  success. 


I  y  s  t  e  m  s 
le  liability 


SyWems  Reliabilffy  IV.  400  OaDow  Road.  Luton, 
Bedfordshire  LU I  lURUiutedfOngdoir 


topofhisttst. 

"A  good  frieod  of  mine  working  there, 
as  well  as  a  r^Tuiter  who  came  to  our 
campus,  described  Andersen's  training 
program  as  being  the  best  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.’’ Yong  said. 

Andersen's  diverse  business  also  at¬ 
tracted  Yong.  "Consulting,"  be  s^. 
"would  provide  me  with  the  challenge  of 

solving  a  variety  of  systems  proUems." 

No.  9:  Mkroeoft  Corp.:  'Tve  heard 
(that  Mkrosoft  has}  a  very  laid-back  tedi- 
nical  environment  where  you  get  thrown 
right  into  a  project,  and  it’s  easy  for  bright 
computer  en^neers  to  advance,"  said 
Victor  Gerule.  a  1990  University  of  Cob- 
rado  computer  science  gr^uate. 

"Each  new  student  hire  does  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  respoosibSity 
from  day  one,"  said  Julie  Walker,  senior 
technical  recruiting  manager  at  Micro¬ 
soft.  "New  employees  can  make  an  im¬ 
pact  right  up  fnM,  knowing  that  the 
product  they’ve  woiked  on  wifl  reach  a 
market  of  mQlkms  of  people."  Walker 
said. 

No.  10:  Intel  Corp.:  The  ability  to 
blaze  your  own  traO,  said  John  Moore, 
program  coordinator  for  corporate  cd- 
lege  recruitment  at  Intel,  is  hiring  stu¬ 
dents  to  Intel.  "Supervisors  may  watch 
what  you  do.  but  you’re  given  the  oppev- 
tunity  to  succeed,  rather  than  lodced 
upon  as  taking  a  risk  to  fail."  he  said. 

Students  are  put  to  M/otk  on  "very  live 
projects,"  sometimes  in  the  first  w^  of 
employrnent,  Moore  said. 

For  Sober  I^tel,  who  is  workiog  on  a 
master’s  decree  in  electric^  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  attending 
an  Intel  open  bouse  brought  that  point 
home.  He  listened  to  speaker  Ming  Ling, 
who  had  graduated  from  the  univeraty 
the  year  before.  "He  was  already  one  of 
the  main  product  design  engines  for  the 
I860 chip,"  I^tel  observed. 


Top  10  bigin 
technology  biz 

Interestingly,  all  of  the  top  10  com¬ 
panies  targeted  by  the  surveyed 
students  are  in  some  way  dire^ 
invedved  with  the  business  of  tech¬ 
nology.  No  banks,  insurance  firms 
or  retail  companies  even  made  it  to  the 
Tc^  20.  Hal  Suilhraitt,  (vesident  of  aystem 
recruiting  firm  Linn-lYuett,  Inc.  in  San 
Antonio,  said  he  believes  tim  may  be 
largely  because  of  name  recognition:  Stu¬ 
dents,  be  said,  are  constantly  bombarded 
with  these  companies’  names  and  reputa- 
tioQs  wfole  in  sdxxiL . 

Ironically,  weil-known  economic  woes 
that  have  dogged  the  natioo  in  general 
and  the  technology  industry  in  particular 
are  putting  a  crimp  in  reertntment  at  some 
of  the  very  firms  most  avidly  sought  by 
students.  That  setback,  however,  appears 
to  be  both  limited  and  temporary.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  while  No.  1  choke  IBM  has  been 
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hiring  fewer  college  students 
this  year  to  miintain  its  policy  of 
no  layoff,  college  recruiting  will 
be  up  in  1991,  according  to 
Lee  Cov^,  manager  of' IBM’s 
national  recruiting  organization 
in  Purchase,  N.Y.  The  company 
is  looking  lor  fairees  with  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  in  ccmiputer  sci¬ 
ence.  electrical  engineering, 
math«natics,  accounting  and 
business. 


NCPA  rates 
100  best 

Purveyors  of  computer  hard¬ 
ware,  srrftware  and  services 
fared  well  in  the  latest  aimual  up¬ 
date  oi  “The  100  Best  Cmnpa- 
nies  to  Work  for  in  America.’’ 
coihpiled  by  the  Natimial  College 
Placement  Association  (NCPA). 

In  a  diverse  list  that  ranges 
from  Massachusetts  Cieneral 
Hospital  to  Taco  Bell  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  NCPA 
ranked  20  ccnnputer  industry 
firms,  such  as  AutcMnatic  Data 
Processing.  Inc.  and  Teledyne 
Systems  Co.,  as  superior  places 
to  work. 

Based  on  written  question¬ 
naires  and  tdephone  follow-ups, 
NCPA  rated  omipanies  excel¬ 
lent.  very  good,  go^,  average  or 
below  average  in  five  categories: 
pay,  ben^ts,  job  security,  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  and  amta- 
ence.  Pay  a^  benefits  were  as¬ 
sessed  rdative  to  other  ctanpa- 
nies  in  the  sante  industry. 

No  computer  firm  ra^  at  the 
tc^  in  all  cat^ories.  but  Mka^ 
soft  Corp.  came  dose  with  a  very 
good  rating  in  pay  and  an  excei- 
lent  in  the  other  categories.  And 
no  computer  firm  ranked  below 
good  in  any  cat^cny  except  In- 
td  Cbcp.,  adiich  earned  a  bdow 
average  rating  for  pay  but  bal¬ 
anced  that  with  g^  or  very 
good  ratings  in  the  other  areas. 

&nall  companies  were  found 
to  be  especially  attractive.  Com¬ 
puter  Based  Systems,  Inc.,apro- 
fessknal  services  firm  with  400 
empk^ees,  made  the  list,  as  did 
Cy^  Corp.,  a  maker  of  en- 
cryptioa  products  that  has  130 
an(rioyees;  KMS  Fusion.  Inc.,  a 
governineitt  cpotractor  and  rug¬ 
ged-computer  maker  with  230 
emirioyees;  and  Sumsia  Four, 
Inc.,  an  85-person  supi^ier  of 
value-added  systems. 

Industry  giants  included 
(Computer  Sdoices  Corp.,  with 
22,000  wmkers;  Natkmal  Smni- 
coixhictor  Corp.,  with  32,000 
employees;  and  Tandy  C(np./Ra- 
dio  Shack  with 38, 000 workers. 

Others  on  the  list  included  the 
business  management  services 
unit  of  Omtrd  Data  Corp.;  GE 
Consulting  Services;  Informa¬ 
tion  Internationa],  be.;  The  Or- 
kand  Ourp.;  PRC  Redty  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.;  Rdm  Systems; 
Software  Alternatives.  Inc.;  and 
Symantec  Corp. 

GARYANTHES 
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AT&T’s  Gale  Varma  fore¬ 
casted  approximately  2,000  new 
college  graduate  lures  in  1991, 
with  an  even  mix  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  advanced  degree  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  aimed  at  serftware  de- 
vekqunent  and  systems  engi¬ 
neering.  Most  c(^ge  recruiting 
is  done  on  campus;  however, 
Varma  said  her  office  receives 
more  than  200,000  inquiries  per 
year. 


At  HP,  Kathy  Burke  estimat¬ 
ed  that  in  1991, 600  college  stu¬ 
dents  with  degrees  in  ccunputer 
science,  electrical  engmeering, 
mechanical  engineeriag.  indus¬ 
trial  en^neering  and  MBAs  will 
be  hired. 

Meanwhile,  at  GE,  Randy 
Johnson  anticipates  that 
cottqiany  will  hire  approximately 
80  students  fm  the  IS  manage¬ 
ment  program,  the  majority  of 


whom  will  have  bachelor's  de¬ 
grees  in  computer  science,  bust- 
ness  or  math. 

GE’s  Edison  engineering 
management  program  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  CofUL,  iriiich  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  a  degree  in  electri¬ 
cal  or  mechanical  engineering, 
win  have  at  least  as  many  open¬ 
ings  for  graduates. 

John  Moore  at  Intel  estimated 
that  the  company  wiB  lodr  to 


hire  appronmatdy  400  students 
in  1991,  half  with  undergrachiate 
degrees  and  the  rest  with  mas- 
ten’ degrees  and  PhJ>.a.  Moore 
said  be  wfll  be  looking  for  gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  speciated  in  sev¬ 
eral  dnoplmes.  mdudkig  electri¬ 
cal  engineering,  conyuter 
sdenoe,  material  science,  chemi¬ 
cal  engineeriag.  physics,  finance 
and  accounting. 

SHERYL  KAY 
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Taking  a  gamble  on  the  way  to  the  top 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

SPECIAL  TOC* 


Phyttb  Singer  moved  ftoro  btia> 
ness  analyst  to  corporate  vice 
president  at  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  just  two  years  — 
an  impressive  accomplishment 
for  anyone.  But  Singer's  dramatic  career 
growth  would  not  have  come  about  with¬ 
out  her  willingness  to  risk  challenging  the 
status  quo. 

Dur^  Singer's  stint  as  a  business  ana¬ 
lyst.  New  York  Life  wanted  to  offer  its  cli¬ 
ents  new  options  across  the  board  on  its 
life  insurance  policy.  What  this  meant  for 
the  infmination  systems  group  was  a 
complete  system  redesign  —  a  task  pro¬ 
ject^  to  take  1 20  man-months. 

Singer  spearheaded  the  solution.  She 
met  with  all  of  the  departments  involved, 
took  note  thdr  concerns  and  reccmi- 
mended  a  system  redesign  that  would 
take  30%  le^  development  time  than  the 
ori^nal  IS  estimate. 

Her  redesign  involved  using  some  of 
the  existing  programming  fields  and  insti¬ 
tuting  some  manual  processing  to  get  the 
system  off  the  ground.  The  proposal  was 
subsequently  approved  and  implemented. 

Singer  is  among  a  growing  number  of 
IS  professionals  who  are  recogniaing  that 
risk  taking,  individual  initiative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  research  are  keys  to  growth.  In 
fact,  pitrfessionals  who  exhibit  these  qual¬ 
ities  may  even  zoom  up  the  career  ladder, 
attaining  high-level  positions  well  ahead 
of  normal  promotion  cycles. 


Kay  is  a  Tampa.  Fb. -based  busmess  consultant  and 
ftee-lance  writer  spedilinog  in  emerging  techfK^ 
ogies  »d  human  rEMurces. 


For  example,  Jim  Welbome  took  a 
gamble  several  years  ago  that  led  him  to  a 
higher  position  within  IS.  He  proposed  a 
plan  to  automate  Crowe,  Chia^  &  Co.,  a 
Top-20  certified  public  accounting  ffrm 
based  in  South  Bwd.  Ind.,  by  installing 
personal  computers  throughout  the  orga¬ 
nization.  He  faced  some  high-level  opposi¬ 
tion,  however  “The  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  was  not  turned 
on  by  the  idea,  especially  be¬ 
cause  the  initial  outlay  was 
$15,000.  which  constituted 
a  full  15%  of  the  IS  budget 
for  that  year.”  Welbome 
says. 

Thirteen  years  and  100 
PCs  later,  however.  Wei-  2 

borne  is  director  of  adminis¬ 
trative  services  in  IS  and  a  senior  manag¬ 
er  at  the  firm  —  a  position  be  credits  in 
large  part  to  the  acceptance  of  his  PC  pro¬ 
posal. 

In  another  exan^Ie.  the  winning  fiKtor 
for  Ken  Anderson,  formerly  a  systems  an¬ 
alyst  at  Affiliated  Computer  Systems.  Inc. 
in  Dallas,  was  doing  hb  homewcvk.  When 
the  data  communications  department  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  rough  draft  for  a  new 
data  center,  he  detected  several  short¬ 
comings. 

In  response,  he  presented  an  alterna¬ 
tive  layout  to  upper  management.  Ander¬ 
son’s  configuration  called  for  discarding 
the  original  plan  and  putting  in  place  a 
new  one  that  wnild  tate  two  months  and 
cost  $35,000. 

As  a  result,  the  proposal  was  acc^ted. 
and  the  data  center  was  buOt  according  to 
Anderson's  plan  in  October  1 989. 

"Because  of  Anderson’s  design,  we 
now  have  total  symmetry  between  the 


network,  systems  and  operatkms  —  and  a 
much  better  balanced  system  across  aO  of 
our  software  nodes,”  says  Royce  Green, 
vice  president  of  technical  support  and 
sofrime  systemsat  Affiliated  Computer. 

Anderson's  reward?  Greater  credibil¬ 
ity  within  the  company  and  a  promotion  to 
manager  of  on-line  ^stents  and  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning. 

Ivan  U^r  at  GTE  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
also  donned  a  creative  cap  to 
his  company's  benefit.  As  a 
senior  technical  analyst  at 
the  firm  for  several  years. 
Loffler  concluded  that  ven¬ 
dor  press  releases  didn’t  al- 
=  ways  rdlect  accurate  CPU 

power  fact<MS.  “We  were 
seeing  a  plus  or  minus  50%  inaccuracy 
rate.  whid.^ve  us  great  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  capacity  pUnning,"  he  says. 

After  generating  the  needs  analysis 
and  the  system's  specifications.  Lo^r 
developed  a  representative  benchmark¬ 
ing  system  in-house. 

GTE  offices  across  the  nation  still 
use  this  tool.  "We’ve  saved  ourselves 
many  times  from  vendors  iriw  might  have 
overstated  the  power  foctor.”  says  Loff¬ 
ler.  currently  Ute  manager  of  technical 
evaluation  at  the  company.  Loffier  says 
the  benchmaridng  pn^ect  advmced  his 
career  to  wdiere  he  is  to^y. 

The  stories  of  these  IS  executives  have 
a  common  theme:  risk  taking.  Each  of 
these  people  achieved  career  growth  be¬ 
cause  they  chose  to  be  creative  or  chal¬ 
lenge  the  way  things  were  presented  to 
them  even  ffiough  failure  might  have 
meant  disaster. 

To  minimize  risks.  Anderson  advises 


that  iS  professionals  oxxiuct  careful  re¬ 
search  l^ore  suggesting  something  radi¬ 
cal  or  different  to  management:  "Make 
sure  your  idea  will  improve  performance, 
efficiency  and  reliability  and  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  will  be  cost-effective,”  be 
says. 

Once  you  have  your  idea  thought  out 
Welbome  suggests  planting  the  first  seed 
in  the  mind  of  the  ultimate  dectaoo  mak¬ 
er.  ^w  the  appropriate  person  a  perti¬ 
nent  newspaper  article,  or  bounce  the 
idea  off  him  or  her  casually,  then  plan  a 
lengthier  meeting  where  you  can  present 
all  tbe  reasons  that  your  i^  is  timely  and 
appropriate  for  the  comp^. 

FmaOy.  present  a  written  proposal  to 
the  manager.  "You  don't  want  to  start 
with  the  written  proposal,  because  it's  too 
impersonal.”  Wblbome  says.  However, 
be  adds,  putting  tbe  plan  down  in  writing 
will  document  your  idea. 

"If  you're  seen  as  being  a  forward 
thinker,  it  can  only  hdp  yew  career,  be¬ 
cause  technology  is  changing  so  rapidly 
every  day.  IS  doesn't  want  to  be  cau^t  up 
in  doing  things  tbe  same  way,”  Singer 
says. 


xtSsN. 


CAREER  ADVICE  FOR  THE  '90s 

Readers:  Fast  Track  is  a  new  mon¬ 
thly  column  designed  to  help  you 
with  any  career  concerns.  Write  to 
Comptderwofid  Fast  Track,  c/o 
Cathy  Du^.  375  Cochttuate  Road. 
Framingham.  Mass.  01701-9171. 
Your  questions  will  be  answered  by 
Max  Messmer.  chairman  of  Robert 
Half  International  Inc 
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Oue  to  expdf>dins  demar>d  for  our  services,  i^e  fotiowirq 
ooportunities  ctrrentiv  exist  for  exoens  witfi  a  mir^imum  of  3  years 
exDerier>ce- 

AS-aOO/IIPQ  Ill/COPOl 
TOON  SPECUUST 
EXPERT  SYSTEMS 
OM/TtlON  P/A 
SAS  (loos  Tcm) 

SIOCK  '-OIX  CHANNEL  PROORAMMER 
TELECOM  SPEOAUSTS 
SECURfTY  CLEARANCES  (MwHiple  Opefrirt^s) 
lOMS/AOSO  (West  Coast) 

IHMtS/UHIX  TUNING 
MAC /VAX  C0MMUNKAT10NS 
VMS /ADA  (Multiple  Openinss) 

for  Hterc  li>for»ettoo  eo  Tbe  Ceipirler  Merchant. 
proftHlenal  aewteei  anS  opportiiaWM, 
contact  «•  by  laaH.  fai  or  callt 

(617)  878-1070 

The  Computer 
Merchant,  Ltd. 

BO  Wasnirt3ton  Stmt  Pog  E 
Niyweii,  MA  09061 

fAX  («1h  tTMTIt 


WANTED: 

WARRIORS 


"  ,  ou  consiOe'  a  bo*ine»4  » i'i«'  PniUir  O'  —  • 

•  rcr'f’C'lOQV  i.iii-' ,  ,  .'ic.  j .  — 

'c'  B'oaOiwa,  4  S'?»'T’oo'  ConujHing 

iVp  ir  a  4"’aii  Du' »€•')  dQg'esi'v*' 

mg  aoa  »oH'»»a'tOrvr'i  rii 'c/n-  m 'aci  *»• . 

Surmni;  us  I.fw.  '  •> 

•'igr,  •pc*'  compjrv,!--  -  A  m,-.  • :  _ 

Su  il  you  0  •'  ;i  .  '  pill**  *rarr  engaqeO  '•  : 

a'*  or  *«'<r'ooiog>c  C.»miiu-  Mar »  f  •. 

'  floo-37«  •  "0  »cu'  lo  - 

Trynn  Si  Cri*""iii 

BROADWAY  &  SEYMOUR 

corssuLTir^G 

We're  looking  for  warriors. 


T  ec^o^^  ai  mst-uC'O'S 


n-.-igr  S»»ler>cv 
S  krg,rrrimq  K  • 

f'f.OutaJ  ..ner. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


im  laUMP  OKUC  company.  »  ch«n  of  ^  700  drug  artd  eptiul  ftom 
optrMing  in  14  Kutheutcri)  sutn,  wrapls  you  on  its  corporalc  data 
ptoutting  ttoN.  An  opponurWly  currvndy  «a»U  irt  our  Marugemont  Intar- 
nuttan  Syitcmi  Crei^  tor  m  opcrcnctd: 

SYSTEMS  «  PROORAMMING  MANAGER- 
POS/RETAIL  APPLICATIONS 

Minimwn  8  yoar*  rtui  tytlfms  e»pf<eocE  wortang  «Mth  point  •of-iale,r«(ai] 
•rwtfore  POS  tcanmng.  rcta4  pneing.  vidad-iale  managamant  type  appM- 
catiom.  Thocandidalc  ihouW  hawt  * spcnance  roling  ou  POS  fEgikars  and 
icanrting  in  a  mulu-storc  rvcail  environmant.  Thtt  position  atse  requires 
knowli^ge  of  advanced  systems  buiding  techniques  hke  'Intarmalion  En¬ 
gineering'’  or  'ACVCydO'’  and  the  Ajpervtsory  sUls  necessary  to  manage  a 
staff  of  approaimaie^  25  prolessionab. 

•  The  tuccessU  candidate  kmH  have  empenence  with  the  loikwwng-.  ItM- 
4dM  ^OS  cMIr  store  appHcoUeaiq  IBM  malwlreisie  epplkatleos 
using  <OBOC  FOCUS,  a^  CosytHeve.  an  Wne  emperience  wKli 
IMS  OO-OC  and  DBS.  OS-IO.  TSO -tSBf.  BC-OOS  and  PC  word 
procetalog  and  ipreadiliaat  pacliages. 

At  Eclierd  you  can  earn  a  cempeMhe  salary,  bonus  and  an  attractive 
benefib  padiage  mdudtag  medi^.  dental,  t00%  company-pad  profti 
sharing  plan  and  rrwch,  much  more,  loin  ihe  data  processing  profession¬ 
als  at  oi#  Tampa  Bay  area  corporate  headquirten  and  youH  also  bcncAl 
from  our  continuing  training  programs  and  strong  career  paths.  Arsd  alter 
worti.  rcUa  in  the  Ftarida  lileslyfd  Enioy  our  surwiy  ard  warm  climate, 
frien^  people,  low  eba  of  living  and  pleetant  vacation  atmosphere. 

For  considcralian.  please  send  your  resume  lO:  tCKIBO  OllUC 
COMPAMV,  Hmmoo  Itasoorccs  Svpwvber.B.O.  Bob  4619,  Cleorwa- 
lee.  FI  8461B.  We  arc  an  cqiai  oppcpts^y  employer  m/t. 


World-Class  Opportunities 
Throu^out  the  U.S. 


fif  lAvr  tearv.  .AOJ*  j 
VVNEX  0>fnpanv.  hii»  pl-hoJ 
j  ma)>>r  n«lr;  in  JcMenine  arsj 
KjtUipe  coinpvrct  narwair 
MUrrm  he  Rm*<**md  ampanirv 
ih  ctenpuicr  manufaciunne. ' 
icIecxmmunKatkirH.  hrsaruui 
vrrvicr'.  cteiMMRcr  pitducts  anJ  onTmtnimt 
Me  i.urnm(K  (uvv  carevt  ••pp»nunirie«  m  ••wr  50  bnnch  (dices 
(\rj  Pmcr^iriK  PnaeviHinaU  srhn  aie.eaxer  tu  begin  a  "vceU-clavi'* 
(i.iievr  K  K’lnirifl  a  cnnip  «4  .AGS'  up  pntiirmers. 

ImmeJuie  •pf^munitir'.  esiu  he  ihnsr  with  ccpcncnce  in  IBM  nr 
L^IX*  enviiunmcni'  trscltnlmc 

*  Pioyect  Leaders  *  Svsiem  Prognramers 

*  Syalem  Anaiy^U  *  Programmer/Aiialvsts 

AGS  (den  (wt^taiding  career  ikivancemeni.  emnperttne  salaries 
ard  a  compirhenM^r  bencfitv  pacluge  irKluJir^  medical  and  denol 
OArfMie.  namme.  (uitHWt  reimbuiwneni.  a  40IK  untnip  plan  ard  nhiie 
T-  Ind  (PUT  »hs  tAer  2.500  computer  pnaeoMmaU  cwmdrr  ,AC5  a 
"(Mwld-ctaw**  emplmer.  call  or  umd  >v>ur  resume  to- 
Litfce  Tisdale 

Sr.  l«hnical  RcMiurccs  Mgr. 

.SatKinal  Recniiimc 

AGS  InkirmatHwi  Scr\-«ces.  Inc. 

11 spruce  Dnvc 
Mtiunramsde.  NJ  07092 
A  NW3C  Company  Fn  (201)  654-9794 
1.800  HIRE  ACS 


UNISYS 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 

I  rW  tluaiSrS 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

OUR  EXCELLENT  REPUTATtQN  IN  THE 
DATA  PROCESSING  INDUSTRY  AND 
SOLID  CLIENT  BASE  WILL  OFFER  YOU 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH  WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS 
FOR  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  AS  WEU 
AS  CONTRACT  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH 
OUR  CUENTS.  WHO  ARE  BASED  IN 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED 


•  BRANCH  OPNS  MGR/SALES  SUPPORT 

•  DEC  VAX.  COBOL.  RDB.  ACMS 

•  PASCAL.  C.  BASIC.  ORACLE  LAN 

•  AS400.  SYS/ae.  rpg  hi 

•  OS/2.  C  OR  MS-COeOL.  UNIX 

•  SYS/36.  COBOL  OR  RPG  II 

•  IMS  OR  062  &  TELON 

•  TANDEM 

•  DEC  VAX  SYS  OR  DBA  8KG0 


•  DB2.  eSP  •  TELON  •  lEF 

•  HP,  COBOL  IMAGE.  VIEW 

•  WINDOWS  3  0.  MICROSOFT  C.  OS/2 

IF  YOU  HAVE  EXPERTISE  IN  ANY  OF  THE 
ABOVE  AREAS  OR  SIMPLY  WISH  FOR  US 
TO  FIND  THAT  RIGHT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
YOU  PLEASE  CALL  OR  SEND  RESUME 
TO 

O.P.  SPECIALISTS.  INC. 

DEPT  CW 

2041  ROSECRANSAVE  STE  «106 
EL  SEGUNOO.  CA  9024$ 

phone  213/416.9646 
FAX  213/416-9003 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

The  a>y  Am  coMiouci  K>  hire,  - .  New  oyenMip 
rcqwtc  the  Mtowwg  tkilh 

•  Dte^VMS  erejiwBiWf'Animiv  Sywenk  Pr«w»mwf( 

•  IlMCS'ADfiCI  IVu|nw— Tt.  Anatyin 

•  A.va00  riiemwinm.  Aoaljnn 

•  r-LWIX  enyuwwnvSywtn*  Adm«iiur«»iKN 

•  M2  riu«nw«t‘Aiwhni>.  Pny>.t  LoWn 

•  RDtlMS  ABIrwk  Of  ORACLE.  INCUS  INFORMIX 

mUSYRASE 

niE  SEABCH  niM.  INC. 

n$  MAim  STim  Altt  MM.  M.N  nUNTISCXl.  r  «  MM} 
•GliTTMMa  FAStnaUX 


■  SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA  H 

^  525,000  10  $95  000  ^ 

IDMS  CASE  DATACOM  IMS  0B2 
VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  SVS3a  AS400 
BAL  PL)  DP  SALES  TANDEM  COPICS 

HeeO  P’aqrBfTiTn^r^  (Jroq'Btnmfr'  » 

■no  Constj"'n.j  Ooe.',on«  .r  igM  $noc4  <iRia'«|ion  £■ 

{Mn«e4  D«<a  sens  •eiume  t-: 

Jim  MetfO  EOP  ConjuHants  me 
J067  Bunker  Hill  RaaO  Suite  202 
Manena  Georgia  300fi? 

C4*  2*  NOUSS  PmO»ic 

404  9/3  ad&2 .1'  4u(a.M7;ei 

^ 


IN 


OPTORTUNmES 


Mclanettaprogmuvc. 
hifh'frtjwin  muJli-di- 
vi>KM  (litinbuiton  tom- 
pany  w<ilh  an  cqundinf 
Cenirali/ed  MIS  Dtvi- 
tion.  We  are  cunrnily  leckuig  tevcral 
MISpmicsuurahlojnnoufekfvnefKrd 
uaff  pmscsving  ibr  foUowinf:  tLilh 

MVS/XA  COBOL  DB3 

reo/i.sw  acs  case 

I  Database  Administrator 


TvoyrartnprnriKeataDBA.  Rrtpon- 
tihlrforpby^icalilett^n.pcrfonTurceand 
rrcxnery  in  a  DB2  mvirnmieni 

■  Prognunmer/Anatyst 


Re\poti5ihU;  rordesrgninf’.ccKhni.  leu- 
infand  impletnenlin;  profrarmrunf:  luLt 
Regie IY5  a  mmtfnum  of  Iwo  yrart  drut- 
lur^  COBOL  experience  FtpcTienre 
u  iih  Commanii  Level  CICS  preferred 

CcenpcmaiKn  n  compcia  ive  «id  mchkter  a 
perfcimunce^iaied  tuvim  [rmpan.  Iiver 
ened  acpbuMi  VkuU  mail  ihnr  mume 
uilh  5aiaiy  lequnemmu  lo:  EnolBvnpal 
Mugrr.  Mcl.Mr  CompMy.  Inr!.  P.O. 
B«n  6115.  Tn^r-TX  769034115. 


At 


LOOK!!!  HERE  FOR  OPPORTUNITIES 


9m  1  HouMon  wrwgng  rmdi^  Fortune  SCO  compMwt 
intieSudeii  Recent  arewih  hee  ermta  mmeoete  op- 
porMMe  in  Vw  tdtowHg  Mi: 

•  eusaosic  aMSOCS 

•  OOWHMCOCS  •UMiFrmFOOe 

•  H0cto«COeOLAXDe  •ASMORPGlSYNONapwi 
e«oaaAaMATUm.(Racenr>  •aUALCVwacwarwarry) 

•  omCLC.  wen,  IJCI.  CASuiWcn  iw—<  (Ocuuiiime) 

•  oaaesp  aoezjFoitTnAN 

•  WANG  FACE 

QuMMed  PrefetMonele  thoMO  send  reeune  Kx 
ICB  CONSULTVFQ  BERVICEB.  iC. 

2090  Marti  UOO  WMI.  SuBi  301 
HoMtan  TX  77019 


New  JmeyindPa 

•  IMSDB/OC, 
PU1,Cobol2 

•  AS/400 

•  INQUIRE 

•  ORACLE 

•  I.E.F./De2 

D 

DEVON  CONSULTING 

43SDBYonPaikOrtvt 
SuNbAIO 
WBynt.  PA  19007 
PbonB#:219-M4-27Q0 
F«i#:21S-N4-a7QB 


’Try' '  i.rae,*'-' 
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XEROX 


Systems  Sales  and 
Sales  Support 
Professionals 

We’re  Making  Histofy.  Again. 


b  wM  ■!  fnt  Cdfn|»«cnedmok>fy  <ras  juM  taking  off.  But  it  dte 
bifomuiian  Afe  OQMinm  to  evcdve,  so  doca  the  technology.  The  fcal 

if  it  together.  To  be  fnoie  productive.  And  at  Xerox,  we 
believe  that  it  tiihe  document  urufics  a  trorfc  groop.  an  idea,  a 
conaibutiorL  So  we've  created  Otf  lastly  sc^dusdcaled  DocuTach 
prothKt  fine  ID  {loduce  better  documents.  And  comled  with  ow  prifUiiig 
systems  products.  weVe  primed  to  revoiutionae  offices  the  world  over. 

If  yoo  »e  a  polished  systems  sales  or  systems  sales  support  professkmal 


captured  ite  Makolm  Baldrigc  Nabc^  Quality  Awvd.  You'll  foul  that 
your  skills  in  ovr  environment  can  lead  to  a  very  rewarding  fiiture. 

Systems  Sales  Specialists 

As  a  meiBber  of  our  Systems  Sales  force,  you  will  assisne  primay  sales 
respoiB&iliv  for  ova  systems  reprographics  business,  selling  DonTcch 
or  prinltng  systems  products.  And  as  an  added  benefit.  youH  receive 
world -reirowaed  Xerox  trainthg. 

To  qualify.  youV  need: 

>  yean*  auccesful  sales  cxpcfteacr  la  a  systcBS  eovlroninciit 

>  Provea  consBltalivc  sales  rqperieoce 

•  Knowladge  of  neCworUag.  pubUshing  and/or  MIS  eavironincots 

•  as/BA  degree  or  cquivalat 

•  Cacefcai  preerttadon  and  desMsstrsUon  skills 

•  MeJor  accouot  aelUng  experknee  preferred. 

Systems  Analysts 

Acting  M  the  driver  of  pre -sales  customer  needs  assessmoti  and  post¬ 
sales  applicaiion  development  efforts,  you  wiO  be  providing  sup^  to 
our  systems  sake  professionals. 

To  qoafify.  youH  need: 

•  An  andergradwte  degree  or  equlvakot  wHh  a  conccotraiioo  or 
B^or  Ib  Computer  Scleacc 

•  3-5  yean'  data  communlcalfcms  aad  appUcatkNis  aaalyslB  aad 
dca^i  with  concentratioa  hi  network  and/or  productfcm  pubUsUng 
envlronmenlB  or  experience  la  a  centralized  MIS  environment 
with  IBM  opcratliig  qntems  experience  prererred. 

•  ll%h  lavd  of  interperoonal,  oral  and  written  cotnmuiikadioa  ddlh 

•  Experience  wkb  a  hardwaru/eofbvarr  vendor  In  a  systems  marketing 
inppori  hwetioa. 

Xoox  offers  a  In^y  oompetitive  starting  salaiy  «xl  eomprebenive 
benefits.  But  best  of  all.  youll  find  that  when  you  put  your  skills  togetha 
vnth  Xerox  technology  «xieratning.iheR's  a  lot  tnote  )«u  acasmpftsh. 
For  inunediamcensidendon.  pkme  send  your  resune  with  salary 
history.  posidao  of  tniocst.  to:  Employment  Manager,  Xcra 

Cerporadon,  Dapt  CW.  m  Canton  Street  fSO*.  Wmtwood,  MA 
«2t9iLOrfezyeiirreaiiDeto(517)329-271t.  Xoox  is  an  equal 
oppotamiQr  enployeL 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC.  me  largest  and 
oloest  placement  agency 
m  d»s  area,  is  seekirtg 
qualified  data  processing 
professionals  ywth  salary 
raquemerus  in  the 
S^.OOO-SSO.OOO  range 
Our  dients  pay  our  tees 

«:ROMAC. 

AthO^lLS 
P.O.Box  7040 
Portmxl.  ME  04112 
(2071773^749 
FAX(20^  773-2645 


$45,000  to  $60,000 

LONG  TERM  CONSULTING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

CIC$/DB2 


Recent  acquisition  of  muttipie  long  term 
consuibng  engagements  has  provide  lor>g 
term  opportunities  m  siat  of  the  art  0B2 
development  envirorvnents  Assignments  are 
of  multi-year  duration  providing  stability  and 
career  development  with  above  average 
salary  and  bene^ 

For  consideraujn.  send  resume  or  call 

TECHNOliXSY  CONSUmNB.  MC. 


In  a  Slow  Market,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 

U  you  ri»ye  fnar«eueie  skills,  louetner  onin  r«asonat>ie 
geographic  end  salary  leQuirements  your  resume  will 
be  Oh  Its  way  seiectiveiv  to  our  applicable  coniacis 
among  ou'  lOOO*  client  companies  and  300*  aliiliates 
nationwide  wNMa  M  towri  aAw  we  receive  a  No  com 
or  obiigatian  to  you  no  sales  pressure 
Our  clients  seek  3  years  minimum  prolessional 
esperience  stable  work  nistory  good  lecnmcai  refer- 


Why  the  best 
call  Compaq  home 

A1  Conipti),  our  ccauncMOK  a;ipn»di  to  bukim  ha  helped  make  ut  •  world 
leader  lo  admoed  penooal  oonpiilen.  Buia’aawcoiiinlDMnltopea,ile.oor 
lelenllai  dedicalion  to  bulldng  a  quallly  amt  enalronmenl,  that's  the  heart  ol  our 
Siam.  A  CoDipan  om  people  find  an  eMrooment  wheie  they’re  enomrigKl  to 
put  their  pealeat  ahUttlet  to  the  tes  •  poshing  the  todu  of  lednotoer,  and  findtoi 
pncUcal  lohjtiona  to  the  needt  of  today's  rC  uaer.  An  envlniniiient  that  cncoungB 
teatmak  ya  recogntaes  IhdhMual  acMeuemenl,  sheie  ctciy  nloe  if  head,  and 
wheie  the  quality  of  the  pioducl  Is  Wnply  a  idecUott  of  the  quality  of  the  Individuil. 
do  the  best  cal  Compaq  hone?  Becauae  Compaq  bifniiom  the  beat  In  RV 

pfopte, 

Senior  UNKKemd 
Devd(qxnent  Software  Engineers 

Qukily  wUi  a  mlolmum  of  four  years' worUiig  wkh  UNX  hand  rntemaU  on  32  bit 
sidillactufct.  IhaibflltytoadsplUtXtoiiewhanlmieiodfynnietilcmultlpn. 
ceWof  opertlie  Is  •  pint. 

LINK  Driver 

Devde^xnent  Software  Engineers 

PiesliM  eaperlenoe  In  UNX  dilva  desdopmeni  In  one  or  more  of  the  foUowIng 
Sicas  Is  lequlred;  Asynchronous  comnamlcitloos,  Synchronous  communications 
(X2S.  SNA],  ItWIndows.  rihona,  and  Toben  nn|. 

UNK  Systems  Support  Engineer 

You  must  hive  •  smng  technical  toioiriedse  of  IKK  skJ  eKcSeot  tedinical 
pfoeiUtionskSb  to  bridQ)lff’AQ  major  accouiis.  Koowh^afUNX^rSems 
aAninicrTaHMi,  and  T  xhril  p«ipammte|  li  requiitd.  EiperieDce  wfth  XWbdcpws 
set-up.  TCP/IP  admlDlstratkxi,  and  eseBent  documentatioo  sUQs  is  highly  desired 

Grs^hics 

Hyi  peiionnsoce  grsphia  tednologks  for  futiue  products.  Opportunities  east 
in  grsigiics  systems  dedyi  and  psphks  systona  softwite.  Giapfiia  system  dekpi 
esperioice  should  indude  logic  desivi  aid  ttmulatioa.  Gnphfa  soltwae  eqierience 
should  tadude  device  ditKT  dewlopmem  In  OS/2  Pieaeniaioa  Maiager,  Windows,  or 
Autodesk  ADI  emhoamenls.  Esper^  In  porting  KSener  to  new  hardware  inHlec- 
lures,  perfonnance  tuning,  and  DOSX-Windows  is  ht^  desired. 

Compa)  ohcis  compeUthe  sslates.  cnmpiehensfre  benefts  sod  ai  isiequaled 
wottenvboamenL  g  you  are  imeRaed  in  one  of  these  opportunities,  simply  submit 
your  resume,  stating  the  poation  lor  wMch  you  wish  to  be  considered,  to: 

QwgMq  Cbogiuter  OxfonHon.  Dept  CWim-YA.  M.  Bar  SSeOOO,  Hoalon  Tam 

rrmimi 


camPAOL 


coMnnoFEonE, 

DC. 

-NittomlDlTiskMi- 
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S/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

With  WhsiiiMn  HwT.  Use  Uiwac  diveiksfsed  beehni«»1  gemc**  corefwny  Ideds- 
cAied  iMseily  w  ihe  A5/400  Vja  wvJHwJ  «  the  eowfwy  FgovKlmt 
Mpporf  lo  OwkopFodvme  20eo*F»ihrei  «  A»e»ac»,  vre  ate  inc  oomaKiai 

Opc^  esnavned  lo  mneni^  iRtiAoioi|ie»,  anending  lo  dcusb 
koiutaoctt.  Our  bcrcicmnil  grewib  vitd  BhenoAcnvl  ■sccc**  Nwe  cicaWd  •  need  lar 
ikicnicd  [>«•  PfooMai^  raOPESSIONAIA  to  *h»R  m  a  hiiwe  of  MgmfMani  cfial 
ktfl^  and  mraH  m  a  liagMy  psogiaiatre  leaa  envtgoomem. 

We  usnendv  raquifv  midcvaduala  w*h  ycare  aoNd  Syittsi  M.  •»»  AS400  eapen 
csace.  IFC  III  arsd  paantiency  aa  aaty  «4  the  foBowing; 

•  TcdkiUcal  Cabwaum  •  Oaia  C4t«WBokwhig*» 

•  Dcata  •  F9P|a«1  Miwayrnt 

•  MMrwtow  *  TrMot  >  Fro  dun  DfftlapwgBi 

POSITIONS  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANCXLES  AND  INIMANAPOUS. 

Get  to  the  HART  of  chaUengc  and  reward  as  WtusMnan 
Haft.«eoOeroAeQr  chcrMscaseowpcnaauanpaekagea 
m  Uir  saidMtry.  irscliAdm  eanwig  petenitM.  ptofcci 


reaume  sn  *tr«ci  cosafideriee  land  ao4o,  Otreoor  cm 
aacnmtea.  Hark,  fn  Hm  ain  »"id 

^1^^  Mw  in.  iMbafA  tt.  Mtm.  CTM)  9n  2zro.  eumj 

OpposnuMSy  EMptoyer  M/F. 

Whittman-Hart 

lliel«drfmlMMMislf»ni.*r>«il«iis«ists  _ 


COMFVTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

RES  s  r«pr»s«niing  a  mapr  datansa  alactfonics  comparry  thal  is  locaiad  m  a 
dastrabia.  mtdiwast  location.  I  you  possass  tha  lolowing  ((ualificalions.  we'd  tAe  to 
lafctoyou. 

PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS 

UwHilacttiring/Purchaaing:  To  qualify,  you  will  need  4  or  mora  years'  data  procass- 
aig  aipananoa  uliizing  CiCS,  KM^  and  MVS-COBOt.  Additional  eipenertca  with 
manufadunng  systams  and  AOS/O  dasirabla. 

TSO  Apptlcatlona:  For  lf}is  samor  level  posiMxi.  you  will  r>ead  exparier>ce  in 
developing  and  supporting  TSO  based  applcaion  utilizing  MVS  JCL.  CLISTS. 
CO0OI.  PL1  arxl  Dialog  Manager  Exposure  to  ARTEMIS.  CICS.  AOS/O  and  IDMS 
desirable 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

Memilaclurlng:  Utilizing  your  analytcaMfesign  skiUs.  you  wiH  need  to  have  4  •••  years' 
dalabasa/onlina  axpanenca  mvoVing  user  contact  CICS.  lOMS,  MVS-COBOL  and 
manufactunng  as  wel  as  large  systetns  design  experience  oraterred. 

FinancW  Applieatlona;  You  wiH  need  exparianca  within  FmanoaJ  Applications 
including  ha^  user  contact.  Exparttsa  in  COBOL  arxl  MVS/OS  necessary;  JCL. 
iOMS  artd  AOS/O  aipariartca  dasirabla 

INFORMATION  CENTER  SPECIALIST 

Providing  assstanca  and  soma  framing  to  and  users  in  a  PC  environment,  you  will 
need  a  soW  background  in  WordPafled  with  expenenca  in  Paradox.  IBM  or  3Com 
networking.  Five  years'  related  experience  desired 

For  eonaldaratlon,  plaaee  call  our  24  hour/7  days  par  weak  tolFfraa  number 
fialad  balDW.  Our  ckenl  s  an  equal  opportunity  emptier  mi/h/v  ar>d  supports  a 
smoke-free  work  environment. 

CALL  1-800-221-3333,  Ext.  Q-99 
Call  Today  or  Anytime! 


ConvuHr  Sortwn  EogTMr 
tmme  IP  mahp»  wnpiw  typ- 
■np  dMie'i  flWu- 

ap^  iKpan  M  man- 

M  mpnXKWra  tna 
nwnt  pyuenp  S)  VtfYS  aaXIO 
p-Smt  wd  81000 
uang  COMS.  DMS  t  XOEM. 
OnfcOS.  flSPOATBI  ■  and 

BwMtt  Mii««p.  coeoi.  rOR- 

TTWM  «ld  XGEN  HnouPOPP  ^ 


■tpwipnci  «  a  COPpaMr 
M*«  Pimaanwuweyai 
SO.OOO  00  pm  tmr.  40  rmnam 
Sand  mmmm  to  Tito 
Wwdaatd  An*.  Aoom  415.  0»^ 
vw  M  4830?  rw  «r3M0 
{<*aawi*ariAd 


ewioH  mte  rmnm  mv 
taro  VI  BM  aoeo.  FACOM 
uara  MS  oaoc.  083.  OCS. 
VSMI.  SOLOS.  AM  08<OC 
aoepdri,  COBOL  PLH  Im- 
pagH  and  MV8/XA  opexBie 

avwatw;  hdara  Batfiaiora 
dqrax  •*  CM  «  Cdmpuae 
Cngaipantw  va  twe  ymn  a- 
pa%nc».  Ax.OOO  00  par  yw. 
40  ronee  waak  Sand  le 
Mi»  to  7310  Woodavd  Am.. 
Room  41S.  DaeoiL  M  40202 
RW  dSlSeO  ttitdofm  Rad 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you 
the  unique  option  of  RE¬ 
GIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run 
your  ad  in  the  Eastern, 
Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  regional  editions. 
Computerworld  gives  you 
the  only  regional  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  section 
available  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  for 
computer  professionals. 
And  no  other  newspaper 
or  magazine  reaches  so 
many  qualified  computer 
professionals  regionally 
or  nationally! 

Computerworld’s  Total 
Auience  by  Region 

Kegional  - 


To  place  your  ad  region¬ 
ally  or  nationally,  c^ 
John  Corrigan,  Vice  Pres 
ident/Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing,  at  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  508/879- 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Consolidaied  Papers,  ktc-.  a  national  leadet  tn  the  paper  industry  has 
the  tolk>*«og  challenging  career  opportunities  available  m  its  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Department  in  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wl .  Our  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  our  aggressive  capital  reinvestment  programiias 
made  us  one  of  the  most  financially  sound  companies  m  the  paper 
industry 

SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST  —  Responsibiiities  include  de- 
vetoping  and  imptemeniing  computer  systems  to  meet  the  information 
processing  needs  of  user  departments.  Both  routine  and  complex  proj¬ 
ects  would  be  carried  out  This  indhhduai  will  devetop  systems  from  in- 
ftial  contact  wcth  end  users  through  final  implementation  using  fourth 
generation  tools  This  includes  aH  analytical  and  development  work 
Knowledge  ol  large  IBM  mainframes,  associated  software  and  XL 
required. 

This  position  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  m  Computer  Science.  Math. 
Business  Administration  or  related  area  plus  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
system  analyst  experience  Knowledge  ol  data  base  usage  would  be 
het^.  and  a  knowlqd^  of  CA  Datacom  DB  and  IDEAL  is  desirable,  but 
not  mandatory 

PROJECT  COMPUTER  OPERATIONS  ANALYST  —  Respon¬ 
sibilities  mdude  analyze^  and  resohrmg  technical  problems  m  computer 
operations,  providing  technical  support  lor  eieclronic  pnnter  systems, 
tape  management  systems,  automated  scheduling  and  protect  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  preparing  production  job  control,  developing  procedural 
manuals,  providing  training  and  direction  locomputer  operators  and  as- 
,  sislingm  automating  computer  operations 
'  This  IS  a  second  shit!  (3-11  p.m.)posifion  and  requires  a  self-starter  who 
can  communicate  effMively  oratly  and  in  writing,  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related  field  rtus  a  minimum  ol  three  years  ol 
computer  operations  related  experience 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  —  Responsibilities  include  deveiopingand 
wnplefnenting  computer  systems  to  meet  the  information  processing 
ne^s  of  user  departments  This  individual  will  develop  systems  from 
intidri  contact  with  end  users  through  final  implementation  using  fourth 
generation  tools  This  includes  all  analytical  and  development  work. 
Knowtedge  of  large  IBM  mainframes,  associated  software  and  XL 
required. 

This  position  requKes  a  bachelor's  degree  m  Computer  Science.  Math. 
Business  Admintstraiion  or  related  area  plus  the  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  wtlh  computer  system  users 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications  and  aremteresied  m  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  as  well  as  exceptional  opportuniiies  for  professional 
growth  and  recognition,  please  send  yourresume  with  a  letter  of  interest, 
spectfymg  the  position  for  which  you  are  qualified,  postmarked  no  later 
than  November  30, 1990  to 

MaryE.  Kretowski 
Professional  Employment  Manager 
Department  IS 


P.O.  Box  80S0 

Wisconstn  Rapids.  Wl  S449S-0050 
(Principals  only,  please ) 


San  Antonio. 

One  of  the  Mony  Hiings 
You'll  rind  Right  With 
USAA. 

when  you  make  ihe  move  to  USAA  in  charming  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
you’ll  find  easy  commuting,  big-city  amenities  and  one  of  the  lowest 
living  costs  in  the  country.  It's  a  comfortable  lifestyle  that’s  great  for 
ramilies,  and  it's  only  one  of  the  many  things  you’ll  find  right  with  US  AA. 
You’ll  also  discover  our  people-first  attitude,  our  commitment  to  break¬ 
through  technologies  and  our  68-year  dedicanon  to  quality  of  service. 
Qualify  for  one  of  our  data  processing  positions,  and  you’ll  find  that 
USAA  is  the  right  move,  right  now. 

United  Services  Automobile  Association,  an  integrated  family  of  com¬ 
panies  providing  insurance  and  financial  products  and  services  to  officers 
of  America’s  armed  forces,  offers  superb  work  and  recreation  environ¬ 
ments,  a  four-day  week,  innovative  benefits  and  vigorous  career  devel¬ 
opment. 

Come  to  USAA’s 
OPEN  HOUSE 
At  The  Marriot  at  ttie  Capitol 
701  East  lllh  SI. 

Austin,  Texas 

Monday,  November  12th  and 
Tuesday,  November  13th 
from  I0:30*2;00pm  and  4:30-7:30pm 

The  USAA  data  processing  enviioninent  consists  of: 

•  IBM 3090.5 CPU’s  -IMS 22  -PUnJ.!  •MVS-ESA3.I 
■DB2  21.0  -COBOL II  -ClCSI.l 
We  will  be  interviewing  for  the  following  positions: 

•  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
•  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
•  PROGRAMMERS 
•  MVS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  HARDWARE  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  NETWORK  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

If  unable  to  attend,  you  may  forward  your  resume  to: 


USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  7828B-00SS 

ATTN:  Employnicnt  k  Pla<einent/SO/TU./CW 

FAX:  (512)  49S-1489 


nionio,  lexas  /oxao-uuaa 

:  Employnicnt  k  Ptatement/SO/TU/CW  w 

(512)49814«9  USAA 

No  agencies,  please.  An  Equal  Opponuniiy  Employer.  M/F/H/V. 
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RESEAflCH  TRIANGLE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Cur»ae''i»  •OC'W-r-'B 
•neea  romtm'o  pros  w^h 
Bae»8-ov»e  •"  a'r  ei*  ?«a 

BM  ^CB-rv  CiCS 
CMS  MS  onatef  F>a# 
•»»»  «aa  Oats.;:?  OB  3 
(.•■rii  •*C&a>r  kaa»"D'sv 

astoo  OiC  »ai  or 

Fprt.a-  ;•«'  a-a  • 

Sti  Wgi  sas  Mij  ea"*  ng 
:raurar-ce  MvS  30S  MS  or 
CCS  Sfa'»~s  r>fC 

Vai  S,«ia?s  Mgr*  A3ab4« 
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AOiwwlratiro  Inforwilion  SMm  id  Swvicm 
Urweraity  of  Bnas 

MTAMOCCSSaM 

Tm  Oro  CMbbvb.  M*  iMiM. 
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0Um  PC  006.  ta  «MMm  mW 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


KkHtrr  Cnitstr  Liimwd's  .oandaiU  t-xcdWoce  has  act  u»  jpart  in  the 
cruuc  ime  industn  Wc  anr  the  pan-nt  company  of  NtiTKVfiun  CnUK*  Urw. 
Rtnal  VUunit  Lme  and  Koval  C'niisi'  Line  i  Hir  lUvt  uf  ships  I'Ki’rs  a  dixviH- 
Mirldirtde  ennse  itmeron  b'  vmt  ore  reads  for  the  ctvdk'nges  and  rewards 
t4  an  excitinfi  career  with  a  trawl  mJustrr  hradi-r.  consider  tommii  us  tn 
the  itiUfMnng  <ippiiitunilv 

■  SHIP  SYSTEMS  MANAGER  — IndoidiuJ  will  he  respofiMhle  lor 
the  managrmcnL  namlenancc  and  ifieralton  ol'  all  onhoani  ship  computer 
systems  .Husi  hasv  a  minimum  of  2  wars  RPti  II  prosramming  experience 
on  op  IBM  SsstemISiv  Pomt  >4  sale  computer  expenence  ami  PC  back- 
^und  ore  dcfirifte  asaeU  Mitsl  he  ah)e  to  remain  at  -va  for  5  month 
mmods  foOimvd  by  one  month  sacalxm 

Vou  Mill  necupv  a  private  cahin.  vat  m  the  onicersdininii  ro>)m.  recow 
tree  laundry. -and  a  bar  allowance  thuliTied  candidato  would  currently  K- 
caminfim  the  $.*h>K  to  S3iiK  Qmie  As  Ship  Systems  Manager,  sou  must 
sen  #&'mitnth  cuntrait  with  a  3-mooth  pnibatHuury  pexosf 

Kkisliv  Cruse  Limited « ottrxtne  lUlanes.  comprehensne  benefits 
and  real  firowth  po<eiiti;d  in  a  dmamic.  choilentpng  environment.  For 
prompt.  conAdentiol  consideratHm.  plese  send  yriur  wsune  with  salary 
requremenu  to.  Perronnei  MMuCerlCrsise  Staff,  Ship  Personnel 
Otpe.  Kloaler  CniiM  LtarilciL  9S  Nerricfc  Way.  Coral  Cable*.  FL 
33134.  .An  equal  upportunili  employer.  M'F'HA' 


KLOSTER  CRllSE  LIMITED 

A  Vofitt  19  Suum 


SORWMIE  APPLICATIONS  DATABASE 


HEADQUARTERS  NETWORK  DESIGN  PROGRAMMINGS 
314^-1396  AS400*OS/2  SYSTEMS 

MSOOS‘ORACt£  CONSULTANTS 
PAX  DECAU-MONE 

314-567.6579  EASEL  *UNIX-C 

OMahoma  *  Fkxida '  Geogia 
Missaun  *  Ohio  *  ISnois 

For  imniediate  rasponsa  caa 
or  fax  your  rasume  to: 

Progranuning  A  Systems  Consultants 

1 1720  Berman  Drtva,  SuNa  102 
StLaula,M0a3140 


PROGRAMMERS 

and 

ANAIYSTS 

Interested  in  helping  develop  Computer  Sott 
wrare  Appbcalions  for  American  industry 
Soenlrfic  Systems  SeAsces.  a  Computer  Task 
Group  Cornpany.  otters  these  opportumses 
We  are  current  working  with  several  of 
Americas  largest  corporations  to  develop 
new  software  applications  It  you  possess  a 
background  >n 

•  fteaf  Tifne  Operafing  Systems 

•  Piant  Hoor  Softwam  Appkeabons 

•  Operating  systems:  0&2,  umx,  AIX. 
VM&PCDOS 

•  kXntmumSyeersWofkExpenefKe 

•  C.  FORTRAN,  or  ASSEMBLEP 
Languages 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  CTG/Sdenhfic  Systems  Services.  P.O. 
Box  610.  IMboume.  FL  32902  OR  call  our  ' 
Computer  System  number  for  complete  de-  , 
Ia>i5  on  our  Company.  Benefits  ^le  and 
other  employmeni  c^jportumties  I<t07i  722- 
0123  Down  Up  Load  capabihlies  An  Equal 
Opportunity  EfTjptoyei  ' 


Computer  Task  Group 
Scientihe  Systems  Services 


CONSULTANTS 
AND  PROGRAMMERS 

StaffWve.  HOUSTON^  premier  data  processing 
oonscMng  firm,  bas  s  soSd  clientele  ol  Fortune  500 
Oomosnms  HOUSTOfTS  strong  ecxmomic  recovery 
nes  created  imnecliate.  tep-peylng  contracts  tor 
profesennals  wWi  two  or  more  years  m  the  loBowng 
areas: 

•  X-WMDOWS.  e  PATIENT  CARE 

CyUNlX  SYSTEM 

•  SYNON  eMAPICS 

MODtRCATIONS 

eCYSORG  •  FORTRAN,  062 

rifrtnnt  compensation  Benefits  package  avaeabie 
For  mvnedwe.  conMential  consxlaratKin  maA  or 


swmwvREff?- 


I1ti  North  Loop  West 
Suita  MO 

Heualen,  Tasas  77006 


#«iw.«Kik  Florida 

DONT  DREAM  THE  UFL 
>  LIVE  THE  DREAM!!' 

rHM  Flonda.  wMTi  jmriPMwitfstiirocAnsrrip 
^  /  i^R  palmi  and  an  awv.yye  rwnpfwure  oT 

a  72*.»oneorrbrA2«rpiac«foli»eantr 

/  AAAOConwanns$«yvKm&expenencvig 

M  prwnom«na>  growTh  Our  twiromery, 

#  Bonda'y  pmmiw  Momwtton  processing  centen. 
M  rwv«  Immecaw  needs  far  proinstonils  w«h  o- 
m.  peisence  In  any  of  me  taSovdng: 

rl|-  •  coeoL  m  ALC.  Mcj. -c.  ctes 

^  •  KXUS.OKAai.lNK)ftMD( 

•  0e7ySQL<0MS.M204.IMS 

•  tafccm  coool  tal.  pathway 

•  Oec/VAX.  UNIX.  PtCR 

•  PCS/ADS.  MCCOfUWkCK  k  OOOGC 
It  s  yow  move  nuke  «  Che  M>1T  ONL 


Am 


CONTRACTORS 


Soiitheni  California 
Contracts 

limMOlM  COnSUlMt  ROtllKXU 
•vwlMilc  lot  giuiiried  nndiaci 
■itli  Uw  foltoviAg  WiHt 
PICK  osircsr 
osAor.  cottOL  n 


ADVANCED 
k  SYSTEMS 
A  GROIP 


Guy  Hidey 
tlOEncnUSL  9  11} 
San  Owes  92109 
Ph  l•l9-«IM)laO 
PAX  AI9  2X1-12}* 


LONGTERM 
CONTRACTS  fsp- 


New  Jersey  and  Pi 

•  Biostitistics 

•  Expert  Systems 

•  Documerge 

•  Digital  Signel 
Processing 

•  SAS 


DEVON  rONSlXTING 

435  Devon  Pafli  OrfvB 
SutteAlO 
Wayne.  PA  19067 
Phont#:21S^2700 
Fu#'.21S>M4-Z7M 


UNIX  C  A9A  ORACLE 
RIAJ.  TIME  APPLICATTOM 
VAX  PQCuSiWASH  OC  1 
UNiK.  C  DEC  W’NOCWy 
SYS  )•  J»  COMMUNS  'N> 
APS  DEV  CENTER 
SOL  C«A 


Hardcore 

Software 

People 


PROGRAMMERS 

Contract 

©Assignments 
S2d  28  Mr 
•  Per  Oiem 


TANDEM 

COeOL.  PATHWAY.  TAL 
9COeOLC.SQLX.2S 

STRATUS 

PLI.COBOLC.ON/S 
FtdamarCorouMng  PoOaon* 
I  MHi'i  iiTii'r”‘in^T 

VAXIAMPB  OMCLE  lOH 

SnUTEM 
COMPUTERS  MC. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  - 

vda  ta^oad  mfyda.  da- 
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COMPUTERWOSLO 
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Join  the 
SMART 
Company. 

Anatec 

SSiSeff  "S  to* 


aw  MC  ■nwe^iw 

SmesSa^tf'wa^BSi^' 


Nattbnal  Computer  Associates. 

Simply  contact  the  NCA  firm  r>earest 
to  you. 


Nabonal 

Computer 


We  were  struck 
by  a  great  idea . . 


the  lesulte  have  been  eteclrifyino.  ausviass  MM(  focenity  lisiad 
CtSCORP  as  the  20lh  fastest  gnming  htgh  technotogy  comp«<y 
America  during  the  ’80s.  Our  gieel  Mea  has  been  an  aggressive 

appnMChiodOMBlopirtgcuslorrMedsyslemsssacomplateprofecSsolU' 
lion  at  a  fixed  price  Our  cortcepts  over  the  pest  decade  have  generated 
a  surge  of  success  which  has  poeitioned  CISCORP  as  a  nationel  leader 

in  intormation  techrtology  fix  the  '90s. 

Strategic  partnerships  with  preetignus  hardware  and  software  fnanutac- 

lurers  have  placM  CISCORP  on  the  teeding  edge  of  technology  Our 
extremafy  forward  thinlcing  environmertt  spedtf  oing  in  relaiional  data¬ 
base.  4th  gerteralion  language  application  development  and  aohware 
engirteermg  requires  us  to  conbnooosty  seek  iop*no*ch  professionals  m 
the  foBowing  environments:  062,  AdeheafWetiirel.  CfCS,  MAS  OB/DC, 
liMtdaniMonSlDp  SOL,  Htantls,  mgiet,  Orscfe,  Appfa/DAU  lAXmA 
and  CASE. 

We  offer  limitless  opportunity  for  personal  and  prolessionaf  yowih.  as 
weU  as  an  excellent  compensation/benetits  program.  If  you  are  ready  lo 
bolt  to  our  positive  career  environment,  please  submit  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  CISCORP.  Penn  Center  West  II.  Suite  43a  Oept  0tB4, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  16278, 800«e90099  or  412/787-3070  (tax).  Aitenton:  Janis 
Sonnie. 

The  vision  of  tomorrow’s  technology  -  TODAY  ('I^COTp 

Atiaixa  •  BaBHnore/yMstwigion  •  Civcsgo  •  CleveUnd  • 

Oaylon  •  Denver  •  Philedslpnia  •  Pittsburgh  • 

Silicon  Vbiley  •  Ivnpa 


fhgress 

Through  Performance 

When  it  comes  to  meeting  the  informotlon  needs  of  o 
notional  finorool  services  leoder.  SAFECO  looks  to 
proven  performers  like  you.  Our  mno^ion  and  diversitv 
moon  d  txood  ronge  df  technicol  chcillenges  in  o  pro¬ 
gressive  setting  Vbu’li  also  entoy  on  outstanding  compen¬ 
sation  pockoge  and  o  supportive  teom  environment  if 
this  sounds  Uke  the  ideal  ploce  to  put  your  DP  talents  to 
work,  consider  the  foilowkig  opportuntties  Ot  our  Seottle 
location; 

Programmer  Analysts 

We're  looking  tor  entry-level  ond  experienced  program¬ 
mers  who  enjoy  working  In  a  leom  envrronment  with 
staie-of-the-arl  equipment  As  o  progrommer.  your  cnarter 
wilt  be  to  desrgn.  spec.  code,  impienwrt.  ond  enhonce 
SAPECO's  vorious  systems  lo  quotify  for  the  entry-ievei 
positions,  you’ll  need  a  BA/BS  in  MIS  or  reioieo  fielO.  or 
equivaieni.  fv  the  more  expenenceO  rotes,  you  must 
hove  1  >4  yeors'  COBCX  appt>cr:*tions  expeneivse  in  on 
IBM.  30XX.  OS/MVS.  ond  IMS  06/DC  copocity 
We  also  hove  these  positions  ovoiioble  of  our  Pedmond 
Lite  Compony  location: 

Technical  Analysts 

Openings  exist  in  the  tollovring  oreos 

DB2 

we're  seeking  o  D62  specioltst  to  support  logicof  dolo 
modeting.  dotobose  recovery  ond  bockup.  ond  the 
conversion  of  DLI  to  D62  Will  also  produce  physicol 
Ooto  design  and  doto  definitions,  os  well  os  hondle 
ootobose  tuning.  support  ond  librory  monogemenf 

Requires  062  expeneoce  in  qpplication  programming, 
olong  with  orvolysis  skills  emphasizing  data  modetirvg 
ond  pbysrcof  defmlfton  of  D62  dotoboses  OMF  expen 
ence  and  o  customer  service  onantotion  oiso  required 


As  o  PC  speciOitsl.  you  wiH  provide  fochnicoi  support  to 
users  of  DBosa  Idus.  WordPertect,  voikswrltor  ond  DOS 
This  includes  performing  some  BASC  progromming.  re¬ 
viewing  hardware  and  software  ocqiAsiiion  requests,  hand¬ 
ling  iroubieshooting.  ond  doing  some  product  reseorch 
To  quoirfy.  youTt  need  2-5  yeors’  retoted  experience  m  on 
fiM  envrronment.  o  knovriedge  ot  listed  softwoie  is  o  plus. 

Networks 

Responsible  tor  reviewing  proposed  r>etwork  cnonges. 
you  will  work  with  vendors  on  equipment  proposals  ond 
fTKinoge  LAN  operolrng  softwore  such  os  Novell  ond  Token 
Ring.  This  position  In  our  Technicol  Systems  Support  De¬ 
portment  requires  on  understor'ding  of  dolo  networks, 
including  wiring  ond  prrtocols  Mutf  olso  hove  a  Oemon- 
stroted  onotylicol  obifity  ond  knowledge  of  voice  networks 
For  your  efforts,  we  wHl  reword  you  with  on  oulstondng 
cornpensotlon  pockoge  ond  on  environment  conducive 

to  profBssionol  success  For  kTwnediale  consideraiion.  pieose 

send  your  resume  ond  sotory  history  to  SAFECO  tnsuronce 
Componies.  SAFECO  Ptozo.  Seotlte.  WA  98185.  Atm  Kothie 
Ledger  Vbu  moy  olso  FAX  your  resume  to  KotTMefs  otteo- 
lion  of  1206)  545-5293  SAFECO  is  pfeosed  to  be  o 
leoding  Pocific  Northwest  equal  opportunitv  emptoyer 


MX  meaDE  caac.  aas  ks 
asewtc-CA  visas 
eieMi-aoDB 

MKeieMi-sta 


NEEDED  NOW 

TANDeMLLLEVfLS 

ACP/TPS 

OMmm  e/A'e  l  OsaMam 
MWAWaf/WPOerCaiOL 

uwat/c/Mcot 


Sunbelt  Opportunities 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


immediate  need  tor 
per  diem  consultants  aod  permanent 
emptoyees  to  wortc  on  staie-of-the-art 
developments  tor  Fortune  500  clients  in 
Washington  DC.  North  Carolina.  Virginia 
Georgia.  Colorado,  lexas.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York 

uw  wuws 

UMDOtB  COMCSMAMS 


Onwr  posioons  MO  MitaiM  EaceoentoaiiirriiK 
or  saUnes  oms  oeoehts  ito  Entry  iMi . 

Cai/Vene^Fax  Recruners 

ainieantf  £agte  systtHK  toe. 

««P«nnPtaoS(Ml154QMew)«rkNV  W2^ 
Alone  ?t2  M7  7510;  1-000-537  tt» 

Fu  ?t2-e47-9338 


Consultants 
$30,000  -  $65,000-1- 

Posibons  exist  NATIONWIDE  at  all  levels  for 
depeed  iadividuab  who  are  willing  to  travel 
and  have  at  lea^  two  yean  Ttands  on* 
experMnce  with  any  ol  the  following  produds: 


loin  the  exating  held  <m  ccmsuKtng  with  a 
preshgtous  "BIG  ElCIfP  ^rtn.  salaries 
and  benefits  are  available  in  most  maior  ades. 
RUSH  resume  to: 


Donald  C.Thomas 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

1410  N.  Westshore  Blvd.  *806 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 

Spmahied  OtM  IVrwiutd  Services 


C  T 


mmewate  openings  lor  o*oles$K>nals  artti  any  oi 
me  (oHoweig  shits 

CiC$  immc  INFORMS 

F0CU&  OWCIE 

OB?  SQL  VAt  IMS  DfrQC 

AStOO-S'U  CASE  IOOlS  U&O  »R  USA 

lows  'MS  &ruvs 

UVSAIC  nPMOO  PCC 

TAHOEMTAi  MTHWarSCCeOL  AAOCS 


Aease  can  or  send  resume  to  Dept  504 

Suit}  V  n.  B***  SmkUSC 

»:  ^>mmt  •,  nes  ■i$.S7l-7tn  *»»»<' 

■  iM-m-Mii  Mt-au-itM  Mi^ai-iMt 

MS-ni-MBS  Sw»«w 


CCnrLTErrtCPLt 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  recruitment  advertising  has  a 
proven  success  record.  ^ 

Just  ask  Linda  Heubscher, 

Manager  of  Employment  for  # 
a  division  of  Unisys.  4| 

It’s  her  job  to  make  Ij 

sure  that  her  w  ^ 

division  has  the  SK 

most  qualified 

and  technically  ,  "  f 

trained  personnel  on  '  i 

its  team.  And  for  the 

most  successful  recruitment  of 

these  top  computer  professionals,  Linda  counts  on 

(^mputefworld:  “Our  ads  in  Computerworld  had 

the  resumes  pouring  in  and  the  phones  ringing.” 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  who 
regularly  use  Computerworld  to  recruit  qualified 
computer  professionals.  They’ll  tell  you  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld  for  one  simple  reason:  It 

works. 

To  place  your  ad  re^nally  or  nationally,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 

800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


IBM  SPKCI  M  ISTS 


MARKETPLACE 


M  ^  Because  encxyptioo  thwarts  data  tam-  IVldag  an  eocrypticn  syatesn  is  cooh 

n  ^  y  11^1  Slpftlp  paring,  ft's  also  for  financial  transac-  pbcated  by  the  foct  that  nooe  is  perfect: 

Mr  tioos  transmitted  over  vulnerable  chan-  every  system  can  be  broken,  acoortfing  to 

X  f  Denning  says.  Furtbermore,  she  \Kbgkaff.  “Some  o(f  them  can  be  broken  in 

I  SUI  encryption  can  protect  programs  one  or  two  days,  some  may  take  100 

b  Ov  Vi  V  likJ  UtlAv  attack  by  viruses.  A  virus  that  modi-  years.  Some  can  be  broken  for  $1,000, 

fies  an  encrypt  program  won't  nm  after  while  some  of  them  might  cost  a  billion 
into  the  original  message  without  know-  the  program  is  deoypted.  dollars  to  beak.  You  have  to  estimate  the 

ingthekey.  There  are  curren^  two  basic  types  of  powerafyourenemyaodbowmudipow- 

“Ofl  companies  use  ft  for  transmitting  encryption  systems  in  use:  “private  key”  er  your  enemy  is  wiBing  to  spend  to  break 
f  you  think  secret  messes  are  just  oil  expiration  data  from  the  oil  well  back  and  “pubbc  key"  systems.  Privale-I^  your  dpber,"  he  says, 
for  James  Bond  and  international  to  the  main  computer.”  says'  Samuel  S.  encjyptkmusestbesameptsswDrdtoen* 
qnes,  think  again,  if  you  are  not  us-  Wagstaff,  a  professor  of  computer  science  crypt  and  decrypt  the  message.  One  of  the  fartro  powr  nnndod 

data  encryption  to  imtectfinan-  at  Purdue  University. 'They  don’t  want  most  common  private-key  encryption  Encryption  is  not  without  its  problems, 
cial  or  medical  records  or  other  ccm-  (their  competitors]  to  benefit  from  the  in-  systems  is  the  Data  EnanftioD  Standard,  however.'^'  tsRH  tune  and  computer 
iai  infonnation  stored  in  your  formation."  better  known  as  DES,  developed  by  IBM  powertoencqdreranddedpberantfs- 

iiter,  you  may  be  putting  that  infor-  intbel970s.  8age.Generally,tben>ore9ecuretbeen- 

«  at  risk  of  tampering.  Loyocsof  protwctlen  PuUic-key  encryption  uses  cryption  system,  the  longer  ft  takes. 

I  enayptkm  system  is  effective  in  Enoyption  provides  addition-  ooe  key  to  encrypt  a  message  Another  danger  is  forgetting  your  key. 

ctmg  data  on  a  disk  and  data  being  al  layers  ^  protection  for  (called  the  public  key)  and  an-  lfyourencryptioosystemisaDygood.loe- 

mitted  around  the  world.  Encryption  computers  shared  by  many  V  other  key  to  decrypt  the  mes-  ing  your  key  means  that  you've  ato  iMt 


BY  SIMSON  L  GARFINKEL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


/\ny  buying,  selling  or  leasing  concerns 
you'd  like  to  have  addressed  in  Market¬ 
place?  Call  Cathy  Duffy,  associate  editor  at 
Computenoorid.  at  (800)  343^74  or  fox  at 
(508)  875^1. 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  pricts  report  fi>r  the  week  ending  November  2, 1990 


3BMi12ToiitMto 


WANG 


Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VSPCOIS 

SyWesm  n  Invcatory 
VS  7000/ 100/85  /  65  /  6  /5 


4230A  •  4230  •  Lawr  Pristtn 
PC/386B  Worioubow 

Genesia  Equipment  Maritetiiig 

PhcM  (602)  948-2720  Pn  (602)  9480615 


$3,100  $3,400  $3,050 


$6,600  $7,100  $6,500 


XT  Model  086 

$500 

$550 

$450 

XT  Model  089 

$550 

$625 

$400 

ATModel099 

$650 

$975 

$500 

AT  Model  339 

$925 

$1,100 

$900 

PS/a  Model  30-286 

$1^ 

$1,300 

$1,125 

PS/2  Model  60 

$1,500 

$1,800 

$1,400 

PS/2  Model  TOP 

$3,425 

$3,450 

$3,175 

rnnpu^rtiMi  D 

MM 

tl.MO 

M7S 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


(800)  888-2000 


ICE* 


^'sun 

apolb 


n 


■SPECTRA 


f  ECXM^MEfsn^CORPOflATiON _ 

(714)970-7000  ($00)  745-1233  aW  970-7095  fax 


BUY  seu 

RENT  LEASE 

IBM 

B^E 

1  XEROX 

ANAHNM 

9370.4381 

MicroVax 

2700 

COePOSATE 

CfNTEP 

AS400.  S36.S/38 

eVAXeOOO 

3700 

Point  of  Sale 

VAX  8000 

4050 

CAD'CAM  «oc£SSO« 

4090 

Arorem 

Sene&l  remmAts 

8790 

Caivno92eC' 

loa  Asificm 

^nkmg 

uretAoes 

9790 

VAX  RENTALS 


*7tae^na»^  ; . .  aU  d4^>%emoi  I 

A  Ane  /SM  and  Digitol  computer  cteoter 


>  6  •  1 2  MpntPs  •  2i  Month's 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

aMifisss.  aooS. 


EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

B^-Sai-lfASE 

BROKERAGE 

ICWflUGC0M>ATa£ 


602-M7-0997 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


1000«3000 

9000 

Computers 
Peripherals 
Terminals 
Buy  •  Sell 
Rent  •  Lease 


eUROMTh  IhC. 

2S74  RoaO 

Onawa  Canada  A'S  3V7 
613‘745‘0921 

FAX  6*3-745-1172 


•  Patti  General 
e  FuiHtu 
e  Data  Products 
eCDC 


BUY  SELL 


612.000  MIS/DP 
Professionals 
seethe 

CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
each  week. 

Call  for 
advertising 
information: 

(800) 

343-6474 

(lnUA..S0Sa7»O700) 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Featuring 

□  HAidwars 

□  Software 

□  PC  Products 

□  Conversions 
O  Hme/ServicaB 

□  Buy/SeU/Lease 

□  tiftwa 

□  Peripberals/Supfdies 

□  Business  (^Tportunities 

0  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 

□  Grsphics/Desktop  Publishing 


Reach  over  612,000  information 
systems  professionals  by 
placing  your  company's  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


MSizE 

_ columns  wide  x  ,  incnes  Oesp- 

□  I  smenctoaing  ad  material  with  tfss  tarn.  • 


Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 


L*' 


Classified  Marketplace 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framinghm.  MA  01701-9171 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA..  (508)  879-0700) 
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CLASSIFIED 
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CLASSIFIED 


HMI 


MmbM  CMMniMB  to  MMN 

hvn 

1.  m  MMNFRAME&  PCS  k  BKtIi  COBOL. 
Up  to  Sm  choaptr/Tm  qoichor  than 
rnanoal  cownioft.  Indiislrv  prawn. 

2  NOfNBM  Wang.  Unisys.  Horvywel  etc 

3  PAPER  DOCUMENTS  knapng  Sysiero  on  PCs 
andAv  ASMQO  CaftorOeiab 

CSI  Inc. 

150  Uiiyctte  Sirccl.  SMle  8M.  NYC.  NY  10013 
Ptwae:  (212)  431  AIM  •  Fax:  (2121 431  4109 


CiAAMFKD  MAIKVTFLACff 

Where  Computer  Professionals  Shop 

IMCVMJ-M74 

gn»M;5GM70C7ea) 


REALTORS* 


Pre  Bid  -  Softwire  Ptcluge 

We  iR  «  MWb  %mi»  Dote  irnwnmat  coumKBon  can<aa>. 
banaoMmO  ■  Ncto  Yort  Ot>. 

Oirptopato  •  (a  BRaiR  «  auint  ba  of  poieaial  toDdon  far  ««> 


n>  M  «■  caO  (t»  a  tlM/AS400  tmd.  My  isBVMea  A 


TW  pKtigr  dMOd  cadtodr  an  or  MMoTibe  fansma  stediriB 
EaaiaBM  OrOn  Eavy.  PRfKi  Job  Aa.  Aoeomms 

R«a«a£  OAaa  Aaowo  NiniWe.  Coni  la4w-  PaRbatooa 
Min.  CaW  Maapana.  PoyTA  KitoiMtl.  Itoweewry.  Fncd  Aa. 
Ktoiad  Word  Pracawg 

Tbe  M  «■  be  opca  M  a*  ABencaa  and  bdmHMOal  mAinr 
aawdbBaicn.  tohsa  pacianB  b»  MOMDod  atob  at  leaa  rws 
■■lor  aceoiMa  far  BO*  Wh  i«o  ytatv  Phaae  nd  a  brtof  kner  oT 
■wodaeQaa  w:  CW.44112.  CoiiipgBgtotoiM.  Boa  9)'’l.  Fcmbs- 
h>BMAOl>Ot-9l7l 


SUNGARD 


nw  MDRC  NFOMM  nOM  CAU 
(100)  Ml  ..an  (Z15)3I7.3M0 
(ZiaMMM) 


CtMRItod 

llarii»tplme» 

needs  only  3 
days  notice  to 
run  your  ad! 

Can: 

(900)343/6474 

(lnMA:50ga7»070(l) 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


a  leMMVSXA  •  A&400 

Emnrerwnani  •  fuNStBporong 

•  062.  lOU&'R.  Model  SeivcM 

2(Wand«6La  Mode  Convamon 

e  Prcfaoscnai Suopat  UMrBimpaci 

SM  PnmPacMy 

a  EaperBncod  Aopacaaon 

MyonMonoga  Pragramnng 

"tent  Tmoi  •  TecbncM  Suppen 

a  SnnoUad Pnong  •  24  HeurtaO^* 

anomvQcittg  TOoysaWaeA 


May&Speh,inG. 

•W«  Ooua  Piaoa.  OwnMGrM  a.  MkiS^Tt] 

1(e00)  72»-1S01 

ForUaraMUraiMnCanocl  Toitollai«tor> 


Qo  thepptnp  in.- 

CoMpulMwonirn 

CLA9§mm9iumMTmjkee 
reepyjuerm 
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REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


I  ON-UNEWITH 

I  COMPUSOURCE 

.4Muliiplerenirr<-  4  MA'S/XA.  VM.  DOS 

.4lU(.F.CICS.  tMS  4SA&.0B2 

4voluinr  4  KrmdiacauMa  4  WortdWKir  acre* 

^Full  tKtwKtol  tuppon  4  Laser  pnming 

^  PttMicf  rfcovcry  tecaico 

a^COMPCISXS^CE 

(919)  469^3325 


IN4MVS/XA  •  VMJCMS 
TSO  a  SL'PCaWYLBim  a  CKS  *  CMS 
Eximaivc  iJbcary  of  M  Pany  Software 

"Wt  Offer  fixed  price  solutions'' 

•  PiBinMaad  tonao  •  NMoatoiB  tonamt 

*  Lan  Pmaiae  •  J4  HtorDa>. '  Oarartonrt 

>  CjwKay  naaiBa  »  Onft  it  tom  LtpriMiai 

coMPtrmi  NerwoBK  systems,  inc 
(202)  537-2900 

SiaS  MvAnlHtoMad  .  N  V.  •  WaibltoglBW.  DC  20016 


MVS/XA  VTAM  OB2 

TSO/ISPF/SDSF  FOE-AID  SIMWARE 

GKS  (NIEJtlUl  ACF2 

ADABAS  SAS  AOC2 

UBSAUAN  lAYES 


24  iumr  OToUnMIlty  •  UiU<itemip(cd  Power 
lotematloonl  occcoo  Sopp^ 

Superior  tcchnJciJ  •  Certified  on-olce  vault 

mppon  Raff  •  DtooMer  recovery 

-  Impeccable  aerrtee 


Business  Opportunities 


Software 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 


Conversions 


Time/Services 


exmPUTER  CENTER 

northeaBtem  U.S. 


Corporate  quality,  state-of-the- 
art  compute  center  In  Fenn- 
sylvanla's  Lehi^  Valley. 
84.628  Sr  on  483  acre  site- 
expansion  possible.  22P00  Sr 
computer  room.  Three  tape 
vaolts.  Sophisticated  smohe 
detectors.  Kaion  Are 
pression  ^stem.  Uninter- 
rupt&>le  power  source  and 
backup  nVAC  ^sterns. 


For  {ntormatton  11  I 

or  a  computer 

disk  presentation.  I 

calb  I _ 

Robert  F.  Bowman. 
Executive  Vice  PresIdenL 
(215)561-6930. 


Jackson-Ooss 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


1 


Quality  Outsourcing 


« IBM  M^frame/Peripherals  ♦  Consulting  Services 

«  FuH  Technical  Supp^  ♦  Networii  Specialists 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  600#  4  Capacity  Planning 

♦  Database  Specialists  ♦  Autoirtated  Operations 

Restnirces  Available  Include: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS,  0B2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Ubraritfi.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Tetenet/Tymnet.  TOP  SECRET 


Call:  (201)216-3216 

1  J  MOMUnOM  lECHNOlOCV  ttlUNCE  COaPOOMl 


IS  IlVf  F'OR'TA.NT 

Especially  when  you're  outsourcing.  You  need  a  company  that's  big 
enough  to  handle  everything  from  dau  processing  to  cuast-io-coasi 
networking  to  software  devdopmeni  and  integration.  All  with  total 
commitment  to  customer  service  and  support.  And  that  company  is 
Litton  Computer  Services.  We’re  juSt  what  you're  looking  for. 


•Multiple  Dau  Centers  •Operating  Ss-siem  llomersiuns 

•LargcUcale  Information  Sssiems  •Intcgiaied  Ftnancial  Systems 

•NatHMiwide  Network  ‘Major  Hiird-panv  Software 

■Remnce  RKiliiies  Management  Packages 

•Migration  Specialists 

Call  toU  fim,  |.800-7S2«527 

man 


Computer  Services 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  *  TSO/E  * 
ROSCOE  ’  CICS  •  IMS  '  lOMS/R  ' 
082  *  OMF  *  PROFS  ‘ 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  ’  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(Precaeding  products  »a  ragistarad 
tradsmarks  o' CompuMf*  Corporation) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  major 
internatioriaJ  clients.  With  one  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computet 
Services,  tnc. 


For  more  miormatlon.  call  Ltsa  Walker  al: 

1-800-521-0444 


522S  Auto  Club  Dnve 
Oearbom.  Michigan  48126 


COMPmSG 
\SERMCES 


(2011  882-9700 J 


PWOCESSIMOaSYSTBeOPERATiOMS 

ouTSouncMO 
fiACamES  IMNAGQ»rT 
naiOTE  OOMMTMG  t  mtESHARE 

SYSTBB  PLAMNNG  a  CONSULTING 

STRATCtac  SYsrais  piANwra 

Nmis  MMLVSIS  f  FEASaUTY 
QUMJTY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

PROJECT  IMNAfiFMFKT 

PROJECT  l£A0  /  CONSULTAKT  SUPI^DRT 
SVSTmS  OEVeCPMENT  -i  • 

svsrai  I  DATA  CONVERSkWS 

For  sore  lafcraMfcMi  ooatacl  Soam  Boa 
(M  934-2527  or  (MO)  «549B47 


Weyerhaeuser  /k 

Information  Systems  ** 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COBIPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld  is  the  only  computer  publication  to 
give  readers  an  established  clarified  advertising  re¬ 
source  for  over  two  decades!  And  since  Comput¬ 
erworld  has  been  the  weekly  computer  newspaper  of 
choice  since  1967  -  that  means  Computeiworkl’s 
readers  wdl  expect  to  see  your  classified  mes- 
sage  in  Computerworki’s  Marketplace  Pages! 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  Eh'esident/ 
Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA. 
508/8794)700). 


hinavaUve,  Responsive, 
auany 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  prcTcessor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  compiele  source  for 
_  outsourcing  _ 

1-80(M4»<797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly.  Virginia  22021 


COMDISCO  CX>MPtniNG 
SERVICES  COSP. 


-Remote- 

Frocessing 


Personalized  Service 

•  GmmemiSwtittLmk  •  FMMei« 

•  TTimam  tRiiiij  Tmitii 

•  ni/XA,»tVS/XA.DOS/9^ 

Dmtm  Services  inc, 

CeBl-m-ADS-7il2 

•X:t\nnmd  to  Cmtamtr  SeUdsaiom’' 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACIUTY  MANAGEMENT 

•  aUMdO  CPUs  aod  Peripbenls 

•  Systems  Soft  wtc: 

MV$/XA.  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
C3CS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcatfcw  Software! 

Database  Manaftement 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Sappoft 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Seenre  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fh  yoor  needs 
CalL- Hobert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

CWVDUOD 


COMDIliCO  COMPl  UNO 
SERMCES  CORP, 

450  Gotbam  Parkwav  CarUtadi  NJ  0”0“2 
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TRAINING 


Ergonomics  awareness  piques 

But  ^iouldlSbe  more  involved  inpreventive  training? 


BYUSAGtnSBOKD 

VeOALTOCW 

After  a  decade  of  conflicttng 
Hawns  and  confusing  data  re¬ 
garding  compute-related  ail- 
meots,  ooe  thing  is  dear  Even 
the  moat  costly  "ergooonncaily 
.  oorrect'*  fguipment  and  furniture  are  of 
btUe  help  if  usen  are  not  trained  to  use 
them  properly. 

human  resources  departments 
have  traditionaOy  handled  ergooomfcs  is¬ 
sues.  ergonooucs  experts  see  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  for  informatioo  systems  in  for- 
mubting  preventive  training  programs. 

Undeidably.  everyone  who  works  with 
computers  is  paying  attention  to  reports 
on  cumulative  trauma  disorders  (CTD). 
which  ocas’  in  occuMtiops  such  as  dau 
entry  and  joumahsm,  «1»ere  repetitive 
tasks  such  as  keyboard  strokes  place 
stress  on  the  lands  and  wrists. 

^on  M  vno  ■wyoooro 

Carpal  Tunnel  Syndrome  —  the  most 
wdi-knowD  of  th^  disccders  —  often 
begins  with  burning,  aching  pains  at  ni^t 
and  can  cause  paralsrsis  and  atrophy  of  the 
thumb  muscles  to  bter  stages.  dra¬ 
matic  but  mcare  conunon  are  back  and 
neck  iniuries  —  caused  not  only  by  repeti¬ 
tive  ta^  but  abo  by- improper  bei^t  of 
desks,  ctoirs,  keybomds  and  screens  — 
wbkh  cause  serious  discoizrfort  but  do  not 
usually  disable  tbesuflerer. 

Examples  such  as  Mountain  Bell 
(where  140  casejsf  CTDa  have  been  re¬ 


ported  among  500  directory  assbtance 
operators)  and  the  New  York  oew^per 
Airatsdoy  (adiere  as  many  as  40%  of  em¬ 
ployees  have  compbmed  of  CTD  symp¬ 
toms.  and  a  liability  smt  has  bear  initiate 
against  the  maker  of  their  keyboards)  are 
causing  many  businesses  to  take  notice. 
Beyond  these  examples,  there  are  esti¬ 
mates  from  a  y  of  medkal  experts 
for  treating  CTD  injuries  be¬ 
ginning  at  (3.000  per  worker 
per  year  —  double  that  if  sur¬ 
gery  b  required. 

Gary  Ifidkerk.  director  of 
health  and  safety  at  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  sees  a  strong 
role  for  IS  in  ergonomic  is¬ 
sues.  Vnuie  IS  personnel  are 
not  yet  involved  in  this  area, 
he  says  that  they  could  en¬ 
hance  their  value  to  their  or- 
ganizatxn  if  they  could  ofier  some  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel  on  bow  to  set  up  an 
ergoDomicaily  ctffrect  work  area. 

Although  Apple  had  just  a  few  reported 
cases  of  CTD-r^ted  injuries,  it  decided 
to  create  its  own  training  program.  Nie- 
kerk  sa^  Tile  company  be^  identifying 
key  user  groups  before  bringing  in  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  help  establish  a  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  (vogram  includes  a  20-minute 
general  talk  for  new  employees  on  envi- 
roomeotal  health  and  safety  that  eropha- 
siaes  the  importance  o(  setting  up  a  work 
area  prt^>erly.  If  workers  request  addi¬ 
tional  information,  they  are  given  the  op- 
pOTtunity  to  take  a  cbss  that  focuses  on  is¬ 


sues  of  cumubtive  musculoskeleta) 
problems  and  eyestrain.  The  class  also 
deals  with  VDT  radiation,  a  specific  con¬ 
cern  for  many  people,  particularly  preg¬ 
nant  women. 

Niekerk  is  now  developing  a  training 
video  to  sensitize  tnanagers  to  the  work 
patterns  that  can  lead  to  or  exacerbate 
CTDs.  “You  don't  want  a  manager  to  say, 
‘Hey,  I'm  interested  in  any  problems  you 
have  physicaDy.  but  we  ^  need  you  to 
work  15  hours  a  day  for  the  next  week, 
every  day.  and  Saturday  and  Sunday.' 
There's  some  land  of  c(»dlicting  message 
there,”  he  says. 

Tom  Signore,  an  occupa¬ 
tional  ergoomnist  at  Ray- 
chem  Corp.  in  Menlo  Fbrk. 
Ca&f..  and  an  independent 
consultant,  says  be  also  be¬ 
lieves  there  should  be  more  of 
a  connection  between  IS  and 
ergoocnnics.  “If  you  are  de¬ 
signing  a  computer  system, 
you  had  better  take  a  look  at 
the  people  who  interf^  with 
it  and  make  sure  that  the  interface  is  a 
smooth  one  —  both  from  an  efficiency 
standpoint  and  a  health  and  safety  stand¬ 
point  [f  ns  is]  not  looking  at  it.  they're 
missing  the  boat,”  be  says. 

However,  IS  hasn't  quite  hopped  on 
that  boat  yet.  (krakl  Skktons,  director  of 
scientific  coasting  at  the  division  of 
biostatistics  and  epidemiology  at  Dana- 
Farber  Cancer  Institute,  sees  a  lack  ini¬ 
tiative  on  the  part  of  IS  to  participate  in 
ergonomics  issues  —  and  he  includes 
himself  in  that  assessment.  “I'm  a  good 
example  of  someone  who  pays  lip  service 
but  then  doesn't  do  anything  about  it,”  be 
said.  Nonetheless,  Siddons  thinks  ergo¬ 
nomics  is  a  genuine  area  for  IS  concern. 


While  IS  isn't  yet  dedicated  to  the  er¬ 
gonomics  effort,  other  people  in  health 
and  safety  positions  are.  Mike  Maniro. 
safety  and  environmental  affairs  manager 
at  The  Lor  Ar^eUs  Times,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  six-year  effort  to  reduce  VDT- 
related  injuries  and  is  now  participating  in 
a  comprehensive  National  Institute  (tf  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  study  of  the 
problon  invotvbig  1,000  LA.  Times 
workers.  He  agrees  that  training  is  key  to 
preventing  injuries. 

With  the  help  of  an  ergonomics  consul¬ 
tant.  the  LA.  Times  has  developed  a 
training  video  and  instructional  booklet 
on  setting  up  equipment  and  injury-pre¬ 
vention  exercises.  The  video  and  bookk?t 
direct  employees  on  bow  to  adjust  their 
screens,  keyboards,  chairs  and  tables  to 
the  appropriate  heists  for  their  bodies 
and  details  stretching  ejwrcises. 

PrQfwasioviol  hwlp 

Foe  those  interested  in  more  information 
on  ergonomics.  Signore  recommends 
contacting  a  university  with  an  estab- 
Itsbed  ergoomnics  departmoit,  such  as 
the  Uoiveraty  of  Michigan  (where  Signo¬ 
re  obtained  his  roaster's  degree  in  indus¬ 
trial  en^oeering),  to  ask  for  referrals. 

Other  resources  include  the  American 
Industrial  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
Human  Factors  Society  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

C>)mputer-related  ailments  have  also 
^Mirred  the  growth  of  an  ergonomics  con¬ 
sulting  industry.  These  consultants  can  be 
brought  in  to  help  companies  evaluate  and 
correct  working  cooditions  that  can  lead 
to  costly  injuries  and  staff  downtime . 

Guiabood  is  a  free-iance  writer  based  mCaio- 


PR£PARE  FOR  THE  "BABY  BUSr  OF  THE  90's 

Got  RMtIy  for  ttia  Staffing  SquMza: 

TV  smaller  work  force  of  the  coming  ’Baby  Bust'  generation 
witf  /oil  a  yyeater  emphasts  on  human  resources,  and  the  way 
that  resource  is  managed  will  make  the  difference  in  the 
marketpioee. 

CXjWayna  Paterson.  Exacutiva  VP,  MantH  Lynch  &  Co.. 
Cornputaiwortd.  October  22.  Y990 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  for  your  amployaM  banofHs  your 
company  In  throo  ways: 

*■  Employees  are  more  effective  on  ttie  job. 

»  Employees  st^  wWt  the  etriployef. 

*■  You  beat  the  Baby  Bust  by  attracting  other 
new  employees  who  are  well-educaied  in 
(nformafiorvcomputer  management  subjects. 


Offer  you  employees  arxl  man 
cpurses/semiriars.  or  certificate 


interns  online 
hms  in  Information  Resources 
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m 

Ihieiri  •  i 

Computer  Sciertces.  Telecommunications,  Busings 
Management)  irvough 

■  ^  ■  gUg  tiiMfraMoMl  School  of  Information  Management 
*  i|v  Santa  Barbara  CA  93116-1999  (900)  441-4746 


Comprehensive.  Effective.  Low-Cosi 
Software  Training 

'Teacher  In  A  Bon  s  greair 
Penn  State  Untversity 

'The  fastest,  easiest,  most  thorough 
and  cost  efficient  way  for  us  to  train 
Dun  &  Bradstreet 

COMDEX  Show  Special! 

Introdudory  Price  .  Fnee  producllvily  softivare 

Ca/1 800-842-6101 

Teachware.  Inc  PO  B<a  77,  HoHidaysbwo.  PA  «6648 
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lldp  Desk  &  Asset  Mgmt  Software 
COMDEXiFatl  •  Booth  CII7 
MAGIC  SotuUore.  Inc  -  (201)529-5533 
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^'Our  advertising  in 
Computerwoiid’s 
Gassified  Marketplace 
generates  high-quality 
leads  fitmi  all 
comers  of  the  world.” 


Eleven  years  of  serious  selling  and  servicing 
have  made  Eurodata  Inc.  of  Ottawa  one  of  the 
oldest  Hewlett-P&ckard  dealers  in  the  world 
—  and  the  largest  third-pa^  Hewlett-Packard 
maintenance  organization  in  Canada.  Presi¬ 
dent  Leslie  Klein  knows  success  like  this 
doesn't  fust  happen.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  finding  and  telling  IS  managers  in  organi¬ 
zations  everywhere,  both  large  and  small, 
about  Eurodata's  unique  programs  for  buying, 
selling,  renting,  and  leasing  Hewlett-Packiud 
equipment.  And  he  knows  from  experience  that 
these  1$  managers  read  Computerworld's 
Classified  Marketplace. 

“Our  advertising  goal  is  to  reach  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  Hewlett-Packard  computers,  terminals, 
and  peripherals.  IVe  want  to  tell  them  about  our 
timely,  co^-effectioe  purchasing  alterrwtive. 
About  our  $2  million  inventory  of  the  entire 
Hewletl-Pockard  computer  piquet  line  —  1000, 
3000,  and 9000 series.  About  how  we  buy  surplus 
equipment  and  refurbish  everythir^  to  meet 
manufacturer  aandards  for  ongoing  main- 
tena/Ke.  About  the  first-hand  knowledge  our 
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—  Lotie  Klein 
Presideni 
EurodaU  Inc. 


employees  have  of  all  products,  no  matter  how  old 
or  new.  About  our  wedusioe  service  loaner 
arrangemerU  that guararuees  “up" time  And 
about  our  multi-faceted  disa^er  reewery 
service 

"To  aa^omptish  this,  we  must  reach  informatiwt 
systems  professionals  —  decision  makers  and 
sophisticated  users  —  because  they're  generally 
the  most  knowledgeable  about  requirements.  / 
r/iinAComputerworld,  having  established  itself 
as  the  most  predigious  computer  publication, 
goes  out  to  the  largest  cross-section  of  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  managers  and  users  of 
Hewlett-Packard  hardware. 

“Based  on  the  rtature  of  our  equipment  and 
the  people  we're  targeting.  Computerworld's 
Oassified  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  economical  places  to  advertise  —  and 
get  results.  Our  advertising  f/i  Computerworld’s 
Oassified  Marketplace  generates  high-quality 
leads  from  all  comers  of  the  world. 

“All  in  all  Computerworld's  Oassified  Market- 
place  gives  us  everything  we  need  cost-efficient 
reach  to  IS  managers  in  multi-site  environ¬ 
ments  worldwide.  That 's  why  Eurodata  Inc.  is  in 
Computerworld’s  Cbissified  Marketplace  —  and 
there  to  stay.” 

Computerworid'sOassified  Marketplace.  It’s 
where  computer  buyers  meet  computer  sellers. 
Every  week.  Sellers  and  buyers  like  Eurodata 
Inc.  who  advertise  in  Computerworld's 
Classified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  61 2.000  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of  America's 
most  powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan.  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising, 
at  800/343-6474  (in  MA.  508/879-0700). 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

W’c  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  «c  want  to  do  it  fast 
Please  wnie  to; 

COMPLTERWORLD,  P.O.  Box  2043, 

Marion.  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magaime  subscription  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to 
Your  Sufascriplion 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  tune 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


Address  shown.  □  Home  □  Business 


I 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  wnte  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine 
label.  Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However, 
should  vou  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is 

1-800-669-1002 

Oulsde  U  S  CM  (614)  3B2-3322 


coMPunmwoRiD 


P.O.  Boi  2043.  Marion,  Ohio  43305 
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NEWS  SHORTS 


Corrigan  howls  IBM  Entry  Systnms 

IBM  MBied  Robert  J.Com^aBprqideit<rf  IBM  EatiySy»» 
tecDB  DmaoB  hte  bet  week.  Con^n.  ionoer  preaidefll  of  the 
IBM  Syitems  Techeotogy  OraaioQ’s  technobigy  products  fine 
qfbtMiwe>.wa  report  tojimes  A.  CmnetfiDD.  IBM  Tkepresi- 
dentnd  genenl  mnaffer  of  the  Asnoosi  Syetems  faie  d  busi- 
oees.  Id  •  rebted  simoairrinent.  IBM  Vice  President  Luts  P. 
Hafane  «ns  nsmed  to  succeed  Corrigin. 


Encryption  for  FTS  2000 

Hie  U  A  Geoeral  Senioes  Aihninbtratiou  (GSA)  wod  approv¬ 
al  bon  sb  toterafency  panel  bet  week  to  proceed  with  id  tmbi- 
tkna  pbD  to  offer  (to  eacryptioo  services  to  more  than  one 
nAon  (men  of  Uie  new  Feihnl  TfWMmmmirjHrMin  System 
2000.  GSA  pto  to  offer  two  leveb  (rf  cndHoend  enciyptiQo 
over  pa^et-switefaed  net  wMhs.<iEie  far  sensitive  but  undasei- 
6ed  (to  and  anotheefardassiffed  traffic. 


3Com  oyu  optics 

Netiwrfcingcooyeny  3CoaCcirp.bhintiag  that  a  new  affiance 
comU  result  in  a  write«oce  rendmany  device  biaidled  into 
3 + Opa  3Ccai  announced  bd  week  that  it  wio  CO- 

devel^  memory  bncknp  systems  with  NaperviDe.  QL-bnsed 
IbfiDdroae  Corp.  The  products  wiD  ran  on  hficrosaft  Corp.'8 
LAN  Manner  network  operating  system  Gordon  Smidi, 
product  ine  manager  far  SServess  and  SStatioQS,  lefawd  to 
say  whether  aCom  wiD  work  on  optical  inedb.  Smith  ffid  say 
tlM ‘The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  move  beyond  b^e.’' 


Loosing  pu«h  at  Amdahl 

Amdahl  Can>>  mid  bat  week  it  wiO  step  up  the  use  of  an  in- 
house  leamng  9019  to  provide  far  Amdahl  mam- 

frames  m  the  U.S.  The  move  b  not  iotended  to  stem  third-par¬ 
ty  bang  of  Amdahl  machines,  the  firm  said.  The  news  came  at 
AnddiPs  (marterty  meetiag  with  induBtry  analysts.  However, 
some  Amto  customers  were  notified  cf  the  change  several 
weeks  ago.  The  barnog  ann,  Amdahl  Capital  Corp.,  was  creat¬ 
ed  in  1 978  but  haa  been  relatively  quiet  in  recess  yean. 


Ask.  Ingros  job  cots 

Aa  eipected.  Aak  Onputer  Systems.  Inc.  terminated  15%  of 
its  work  farce  at  Ingres  Carp,  bat  week.  Ingres  b  an  Abmeda, 
CafiL-baaed  (btabaae  softwae  company  that  Adk  acqiared  on 
CfaL  29.  Aak  said  it  had  effinfaated  270  powtiona  from  the  com¬ 
bined  company's  work  force,  an  ntanber 

of  pnmHons  at  Ask.  Before  the  merger,  Ingles  bad  1,200  em- 
pfa^es;  Aafc  had  about 900 employees. 


(Sopto  wHh  muMpIo  introductions 

Gupta  Tfchnotogiea,  Inc  bat  week  announced  that  it  wil  ship 
Verbao  2.0  of  ka  SQL  Vfindows  prodnet  along  with  its 
SQIhaae  Server  Venioo  4.1  on  Nov.  30.  The  coo^ 

farmed  esher  reports  that  SQLfaaae  4.1  w3  adikesa  biigi  us¬ 
ers  fomid  m  Versfan  4.0.  For  example,  it  wffi  offer  ewsor  con- 
tcA  preservaLioD.  aHawng  deveteptra  to  create  mnltiwiD- 
derned  hrowaiag  and  acroffing  apfdtoiooa  more  eaaiy.  Gupta 
abo  aanouced  a  venioo  of  SQLaeCwack  for  IBM  [92  that 
does  not  reqmre  IBM  CrcS. 


Tigor  attacks  Adopso  ottondoo 

Ab  dibmie  pmk  tunud  M  iMt  week'.  Ada$*D  oonfer- 
oice  •>  ’idilwMi.  Aik,  wfica  n  attadee  wu  inimd  br  a 
A5(HioiiidBcaol(>SB.AdtleS.Kaiainiiatedin(oodaii- 
didoa  at  a  loal  hoapital  after  ahe  naa  loaldied  and  hUen  in 
the  leg  br  a  tiger  tbal  «aa  ti>  liaTC  been  oaed  br  John  Imby. 
ctaansno  ct  IbB  A  BradMreet  Softeaie,  hi  I  meat  itaged  in  baa 
boonr  that  eeeaing.  b  biabraa  nem  at  Adoao,  the  aaeoda- 
tion  mnmninrd  ptaoe  to  merge  nitb  ibe  neirir  temed  Soft- 
«mbmmeecFncticetCi)imd(CW.Oct.22L«bidiitinih- 
mg  to  impniTC  Ike  ethical  atmdBda  of  the  eoftware  iubalir. 
Adoen'e  dbncisn  alad  rated  to  rename  their  otpaiaatini  the 
hfatmetfaeTedmotogrAeinriatiOB 


Dbase  IV  fast  losing  credence 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Many  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Carp,  users  attending  this 
week’s  Comdex/FaQ  '90  trade 
show  wiU  pound  the  pavement 
looking  for  a  product,  that,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  continually 
promised,  remains  harder  to  get 
your  hands  00  than  a  royal  flush. 

Two  years  ago.  Ashton-Tate 
officials  announced  Dbase  IV 
Version  1.1  's  Professional  Com¬ 
piler.  a  device  sorely  needed  by 
users  anxious  to  port  the  best¬ 
selling  EMase  TV  database  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  variety  of  different 
processors  and  operating  sys¬ 
tems  within  their  shops. 

Since  then,  however,  Ashton¬ 
Tate  officials  have  been  poker- 
faced  about  an  arrival  date  for 
the  compiler  —  and  users  are 
getting  frustrated.  ‘T  need  it. 
and  Fm  ready  for  it.  1  just  haven't 
seen  it.”  s^  jack  Bradford,  a 
programmer  at  the  Minnesota 


Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  in  Minneapolis. 

Ashton-Tate  will  give  an  ad¬ 
vanced  peek  at  the  compiler  at 
the  show,  and  beta-test  versions 
have  been  promised  by  I*resi- 
dent  Bill  Lyons  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  delay  is  not  sitting 
well  with  users  who  need  the 
product  now. 

F^rticularly  antsy  are  those 
who  hung  tough  with  the  compa¬ 
ny  between  the  time  it  relea^ 
the  bug-laden  Dbase  TV  Version 
1.0  tv^  years  ago  and  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  improved  Vernon 
1.1  in  late  July.  They  feel  the 
company  owes  them  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  has  not  done  a  good  job 
of  clearing  the  air  about  the  in¬ 
creasingly  mysterious  compiler. 

'it's  very  unsettling.  What 
can  be  that  wrong  with  it  to 
cause  this  delay?”  asked  Bill 
Campbell,  systems  consultant  at 
South  Carolina  Water  Resources 
in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Some  industry  analysts  said 


the  wait  for  a  general  release  of 
the  compiler  could  still  be  anoth¬ 
er  eight  months  or  a  year  away. 
Why  the  holdu;^  Ashton-Tate  of- 
firiab  were  unavailabfa  for  comr 
ment  on  this  point,  but  some  us¬ 
ers  said  they  were  told  that  early 
Microeoft  Corp.  software  librar¬ 
ies  origmally  targeted  for  the 
compiler  were  scrapped  for  li¬ 
braries  of  Ashton-Tate’sdesi^ 

To  satisfy  their  emnpUer 
needs  during  the  waiting  game, 
some  users  headed  over  to  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  Fox  Software,  lnc.’8 
Foxbase  and  Nantucket  Corp.'s 
Clipper,  which  are  actually  inter¬ 
preters  but  can  also  perform 
compiler  duties. 

"If  I  sat  here  and  waited  for 
Ashton-Tate  to  give  me  a  usable 
product.  1  would  have  been  out  of 
business,”  said  ^t  Adaros.  pres¬ 
ident  of  DB  Unfimited,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  "My 
loyalty  is  to  my  business  and  my 
clients,  not  any  particular  com¬ 
pany.” 


m 
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and  explaining  the  legal  conse¬ 
quences  of  not  buying  registered 
softvwe.  In  some  cases,  the 
SPA  wfll  request  permission  to 
audit  a  company. 

Lawsuits  are  only  filed 
against  targe  companies  or  par¬ 
ticularly  egregious  offenders.  In 
the  case  of  the  company  that  will 
be  raided  this  we^,  Burek  said, 
"We  feel  that  the  company  may 
make  an  attempt  to  clew  up 
their  act  [if  we  notified  them), 
and  we’d  rather  nail  them.” 

A  searcb-aod-seizure  notice 
can  only  be  granted  by  a  judge 
when  a  suit  is  filed  alleging  soft¬ 
ware  piracy.  During  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  SPA  has  filed  six 
cases  aga^t  companies  it  ac¬ 
cused  of  pirating  software.  This 
week  it  may  file  two  more. 

With  to  month's  actions  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  create  a 
new  law  banning  software  rent¬ 
als  and  lifting  a  shield  that  had 
exempted  institutions  and  em- 
ifoyett  of  the  50  states  from 
con^rif^t  infringement  damages 
(CW,  Nov.  5),  the  SPA’s  litiga¬ 
tion  folder  coM  expand  greatly 
in  the  near  future. 

Although  the  SPA  has  con¬ 
ducted  fewer  than  10  search- 
and-teizure  efforts  in  its  two- 
year  battle  against  software 
pirates,  they  have  been  fiuitfuL 

to  May,  the  SPA  raided  the 
three  campuses  of  the  National 
Busmess  Academy,  a  software 
training  school  he^uartered  in 
Van  Nuys,  Cakf.,  t^t  teaches 
classes  on  Microeoft  Corp.’s 
DOS.  WordPerfect  Corp.'s 
WordPerfect  a^  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.'s  1-2-3. 

That  nud  netted  600  alleged¬ 
ly  pirated  copies  of  software 


worth  $250,000  from  just  one 
location.  The  SPA  said  it  is  nego¬ 
tiating  a  settlement  with  the 
Academy  overthe$2.5miIlionio 
software  it  believes  the  school 
has  pirated. 

The  May  raid  stemmed  from 
evidence  found  in  fewr  affidavits, 
including  those  of  two  students 
and  a  teacher  at  the  school,  and 
represents  the  single  biggest  ac¬ 
tion  the  SPA  has  taken  in  its  two- 
year  crackdown  on  software  pi¬ 
rates. 

Raids  obviou^y  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  disrupt  an  entire  com¬ 
pany’s  business  while  it  attempts 


boun*  SaAravrFhAMmAMMMkn 

to  repto  its  software,  but  SPA 
executive  director  Ken  Y^sch 
defended  the  policy. 

“We  reserve  hardball  tactics 
for  those  people  who  deserve 
it,”  Wasch  said.  “By  and  large, 
our  program  is  pro-u8(a^,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
large  corporate  users  apparently 
appreciate  our  efforts"  in  pro- 
vkiing  such  antipirate  lots  as 
Spaudit.  a  packa^  that  dearly 
details  what  pirating  is  and  betjM 
MIS  directors  ensure  that  tb^ 
machines  are  dean. 

"Our  greatest  ally  in  aD  this  is 
the  MIS  manager,"  Wasch  said. 


"They're  stuck  in  the  middle, 
and  they  teD  me  that  we’re  a 
godsend,  that  we  help  them  get 
the  message  through  to  their 
management  or  their  end  us¬ 
ers." 

JuUan  Horwidi.  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tioQ  for  Microcomputer  Profes¬ 
sionals  (CAMP),  agreed  with 
that  microcomputer  man¬ 
agers  do  appreciate  the  SPA. 
CAMP  mend>ers,  he  said,  "have 
talked  about  it  and  I  think  favor¬ 
ably.'’ 

The  MIS  director  at  a  firm 
that  settled  with  the  SPA  and  the 


president  of  a  small  company 
that  recently  received  a  cease- 
and^lesist  ikter  from  the  SPA 
both  said  that  the  SPA  was  doing 
somethi&g  positive. 

'The  company  presdent,  who 
requested  not  to  be  identified, 
did  say  that  "we  have  to  spend 
five  or  six  gru^,  and  that's  a  kx 
of  money.  This  would've  kffied 
us  if  it  h^  happened  a  couple  of 
years  ago.” 

It  would  cost  far  more  if  the 
SPA  came  calling.  %8ch  said, 
noting  that  within  the  next 
month,  it  is  fikely  that  a  2D-PC 
site  win  be  raided  as  well 


Audit  trail 

Since  1988,  the  Sofiware  Publtshm  Aopcietum  has  tohen  the  /oUowing 
actions  in  its  campaign  against  iOegoJ  copying 

■I  Sent  more  than  300  cease-anddeisist  leOen 
Kl  Coodurted  tnore  than  50  audits  (prognun  ftatlcd  in  19B9) 

Kl  CoUwtrd  $1  milliotyplus  in  penalties 

^3  Ceaeraled  $5  million  to  $10  million  in  addiiiooai  sales  from  court  cases 
DtsUibuted  10,000  copies  of  self-auditing  Ut 
B  Filed  60  suits 

B  Received  an  average  of  20  calls  per  day  on  its  toltfrce  line 
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Upgrade-itis 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Ron  Adinolfi.  vice  president  of 
enterprise  decision  support  at 
Swiss  Bank  Corp.  “A  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  would  sure  make 
life  a  bt  easier." 

Altemativdy,  support  for  an 
industry-standard  u{^de  poli¬ 
cy  of  some  stripe  has  emerged 
among  some  users  and  at  l^st 
one  distributor. 

'i‘d  like  to  see  a  fiil-in-the- 
blank  upgrade  announcement 
sheet  where  the  devebper  is 
compelled  to  say,  ‘These  are  the 
major  and  obscure  fixes  and 
bugs/  "  «aid  Brian  IDari,  an  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  at  CiUcorp 
Global  Finance  NA. 

Users  have  bng  complained 
that  some  upgrades  are  actually 
bug  fixes.  Now  they  are  finding 
that  controlling  and  managing  a 
constant  stream  of  upgrades  for 
multiple  systems  U  time-con¬ 
suming  and  usually  e]q>eQBive. 

In  part,  what  is  driving  the 
trend  toward  upgrades  is  the 
tendency  of  devetapcrs  to  re¬ 
lease  products  they  know  have 
proUems,  expecting  to  ship  a 
maintenance  disk  a  month  later, 
complained  Brian  Livingston,  an 
independent  network  consid- 
tant.  echoing  sinolar  comments 
from  other  users. 

It  can  take  six  months  to  a 
year  to  tborouc^  test,  ap¬ 
prove,  purchase  and  install  an 
up^ade  (see  story  bcbw),  Liv¬ 
ingston  said.  "Tte  causes  in¬ 
tense  problems  for  sites  with 
hundr^  or  thousands  of  PCs." 

With  that  b  mind,  most  of  the 
users  agreed  on  the  foUowing  ca¬ 
veats: 

•  Major  upgrades  should  be  a 
minimum  of  one  year  apart  and 
as  far  as  two  years  apart. 


•  Users  should  not  have  to  pay 
for  any  bug  fixes  nor  should  they 
have  to  pay  for  minor  upgrades 
released,  at  a  minimum,  within 
sbc  moo^  after  the  initial  ^lip- 
A  Urge  number  of  users  would 
extend  that  period  to  a  year. 

•  Users  should  be  given 
warning  before  support  for  a 
specific  version  is  withdrawn. 

•  Acceptable  upgrade  costs 
would  range  from  $10  to  $50. 
"At  user  group  meetings,  when 
someone  mentions  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  the  first  question  is,  ‘How 
mo(±  is  the  up^ade?’  It’s  an  is¬ 
sue."  said  David  Blumenstein,  a 
spokesman  for  the  New  Yoik  PC 
Users  Group. 

Vendors,  however,  arc  in- 
creasin^y  forced  to  rely  upon 
upgrade  sales  to  fill  their  cofiers. 
and  many  view  their  individua] 
upgrade  policies  as  part  of  their 
conqietitive  mix. 

Rwopinfl  wpgrod*  r«v«<iu« 

Jeffrey  Tarter.  puUi^ier  of  the 
"Soft  Letter"  newsletter,  said 
many  developers,  espedaliy  in 
mature  markets,  are  already 
generating  20%  to  30%  of  their 
revenue  from  upgra^  sales. 

He  predicts  a  shift  in  empha- 
SIS  during  the  next  few  years 
from  new  product  rollouts  to  up¬ 
grade  strategies,  as  users  who 
are  moving  to  more  powerful 
(^tforms  demand  souped-up 
versions  of  their  Uvorite  appbca- 
bons. 

Recognizing  that  a  good 
chunk  of  future  revenue  will 
come  from  upgrades,  software 
reseller  Cwiioiale  Software. 
Inc.  not  only  tblors  services  to  a 
user’s  needs  but  also  claims  it 
has  been  after  key  developers 
for  about  a  year  to  come  up  with 
a  standard  upgrade  policy. 

Paul  Grayson,  preddent  of 
Micrografx.  Inc.,  s^  that  ven¬ 


Numbers  hold  true 

esieged  by  what  its  members  saw  as  a  wave  of  often 


unnecessary  software  upgrades,  Mkrocomputer 
Managers  Association.  Inc.  (MMA)  issued  a  white 


I  ■  pspcr  three  years  ago  that  took  a  hard  look  at  up- 
grade  costs,  among  other  issues. 

The  report  went  on  to  outline  the  time  and  steps  required  to 
upgrade  100  copies  of  a  typical  package.  What  follows  is  a  con¬ 
densed  version: 

•  Purchase  a  sin^  copy  of  the  new  versbn  or  obtain  an  evalua¬ 
tion  copy  ( 1-2  weeks). 

•  Test  for  bugs,  functionality,  hardware,  software  and  file  com¬ 
patibility  (4-B  weeks). 

•  Get  management  approval  to  purchase  package  (4-8  weeks). 

•  0}llect  systems  di^  from  users  (4-10  weeks)  and  order  up¬ 
grades  (2  weeks). 

•  Devdoptrainingcour8es(2-5  weeks). 

•  installing  upgrades.  A  total  of  300  man-hours  is  re¬ 
quired,  assuming  four  people  work  fuU-Ume  for  nine  working 
days. 

if  aD  goes  well,  the  process  takes  an  estimated  17  to  32 
weeks  and  close  to  450  man-hours  to  complete.  Users  must 
further  add  labor  costs  to  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  the  up¬ 
grade. 

Interviews  with  MMA  members  wtio  developed  the  1987 
report  said  these  numbers  bold  true  today. 

PATRICIA  KEEFE 


To  release  or  not  to  release? 


Htn  is  one  example  of  upgrade  pdkiex.  The 
installed  base  of  Lotus  Deedopment  Corp.'s 
1-2-3  spreadsheet  for  DOS  is  made  up  seven 
different  versions.  Lotus  offers  another  Jive 
versions  spanning  as  many  platforms  and  is 
workingona  sixth  version  —  thisonefor  Win- 
dows3.0. 

1-2-3  Release  3.0  —  Shipped  June  20, 
1989 

•  Retail  price:  $595  for  Standard  >•' 

Edition,  $685  for  Server  Edition 
and  $395  for  Node  Edition. 


1.2-3 /G  — Shipped  March  26. 1990 

•  Reu0  price:  $^ 

•  1-2-3  Rdeaae  2.2  users  can  upgrade  to  G  for  a 
special  prke  of  $75  from  Lotus. 

•  Master  Agreement  customers  with  proof 
purchase  may  upgrade  for  $75  through  portia- 
pating  Lotus  reseDers. 

•  All  other  1-2-3  users  can  upgrade  to  G  for 
$150. 


*  ♦ 


•  Release  3.0  of  1-2-3  is  priced  at  $495  through 
1989. 

•  Registered  buyers  of  Release  2.01  from  Sept 
6. 1988,  until  30  days  after  Release  2.2  shipr^ 
may  upgrade  free  to  Releases  3.0  or  2.2. 

•  CHheruserscoukl  upgrade  for$150. 

1-2-3  Release  2.2  —  Shipped  July  27, 
1989 

•  Retail  price:  $495  for  Standard  Editioo,  $595 
for  Server  Editioo  and  $295  for  Node  Edition. 

•  Registered  buyers  of  Release  2.01  between 
Sept.  6,  1988,  and  Aug.  31.  1969,  couM  up¬ 
grade  fim  to  Releases  2.2.  or  3.0  until  Dec.  31, 
1989. 

•  Other  users  pay  $  1 50  to  move  to  Release  2 .2 . 


1-2-3  Release  3.1  ^ 

Shipped  Sept  10. 1990 
•  Retail  price:  $595  for  Suodard 
Editioo.  $795  for  Server  Editioo  and  $495  for 
Node  E^tion. 

•  Users  who  buy  or  have  bou^t  Release  3.0  oo 
or  after  May  7, 1990.  are  entitled  to  a  free  up¬ 
grade  to  Rtiesse  3.1  through  Dec.  31,  1990. 
Free  network  upgrades  can  be  redeemed 
throusJiMardiSl,  1991. 

•  Customers  who  bought  Release  3.0  before 
May  7, 1990,  can  uppade  to  Release  3.1  for 
$35. 

•  1-2-3  Release  2.2  users  can  upgrade  for  a  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  of  $75  throu^  Dec.  31. 

•  Users  of  1-2-3  Rdeases  1.  lA.  2  and  2.01  may 
upgrade  to  Release  3.1  for  a  suggested  retafl 
price  of$150. 

FATRICIA  KEEFE 
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dors  had  better  get  their  bouses 
in  order.  'Tfcustomers  think  you 
are  making  money  oft  the  up¬ 
grade,  it  makes  tbm  mad.  'Tb^ 
fed  tike  they  already  paid  you 
once." 

Micrografx  once  offered  a 
$149  upgrade  to  Draw  Phis, 
which  retailed  at  $395,  but  was 
forced  by  customer  cmnplaiots 
to  drop  the  price  to  $99.  These 
days.  Micrografx  offers  its  buy¬ 
ers  six  months'  free  protection 
and  after  that,  charges  $49  for 
minor  upgrades.  $99  for  major 
ones. 

The  happiest  users  tend  to  be 
those  00  networks,  particulirty 
those  using  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions.  These  users  say  upgrades 
are  a  snap,  typically  iddng  a  cou- 
{de  of  hours. 

Swiss  Bank  cm  upgrade  over¬ 
night  on  its  network  of  diskless 
workstations.  It's  a  different  sto¬ 
ry  for  Hs  stand-alone  workata- 
tioRS.  ‘T  don't  have  the  manpow¬ 
er  to  keep  400  workstations  at 
the  same  [apphcation]  level/’ 
Adinolfi  said. 

However,  not  even  the 
"LAN-locked"  are  safe,  IHari 
warned.  He  estimated  that  he 
handles  about  300  networkwide 
upgrades  per  year,  adding  that 
his  group  spends  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  iu  time  dealing  with 
upgrades.  So  nruch  so  that  Dlari 
not  only  has  a  separate  local-area 
network  dedicated  to  testing 
new  releases,  but  hb  group  has 
also  developed  an  automated 
system  to  deal  with  network  sys¬ 
tem  software  uppades. 

Another  critical  issue  re¬ 
volves  around  upgrade  compati¬ 
bility  with  other  desktop  appBca- 
tions.  Each  upgrade  must  be 
chedted  against  each  piece  of 
system  software.  It  is  tiine<»Q- 
suming,  and  inconsistencies  are 

COMPUTERW(»LD 


inevitable. 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
3.0  may  be  the  key  here,  said  us¬ 
ers.  who  are  hoping  that  if 
eiKKigh  devdopers  write  to  spe¬ 
cific  Windows  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces,  then  up¬ 
grade  compat^ty  issues  wiD 
diminish. 

Developers  can  also  kfi)  the 
customer  with  Idndness.  Btu- 
meiBtem.  who  is  also  a  corpo¬ 
rate  consultant,  said  he  is  oo 
WordPerfect  Corp.'s  automatic 


update  hst  He  now  haa  more 
than  100  Woidperfect  Venioo 
5.1  disfcs.  along  with  three  nda 
full  of  upgrade  and  update  disks 
from  the  service-oriented  devel¬ 
oper. 

"WordPerfect's  approach  is 
that  they  win  go  out  of  their  way 
to  fix  [problems)  and  make  ev¬ 
erything  as  perfect  as  possible. 
lt‘s  a  great  ethic,  but  there  is  a 
thin  line  between  rea&ty  and 
madness,"  an  exasperated  Blu- 
mensteinsaid. 


Intel  to  raise  the  curtain  on 
fast  parallel  supercomputer 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CWSWF 


BEAVERTON.  Ore.  —  Intel 
Scientific  Coenputen  will  unveQ 
a  parallel  supercomputer  tomor¬ 
row  that  may  be  the  frstest  ma¬ 
chine  available,  according  to  de¬ 
velopers  and  analysts. 

Ilie  computer  wiU  have  mne 
than  ^  Intel  I860  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  proces¬ 
sors  in  a  hypercube  architecture 
and  will  run  at  a  theoretical  20G 
Qoating-poiiit  operations  per 
second  (FLOPS),  according  to 
Jeff  Canin,  an  independent  con¬ 
sultant  in  San  Fnmdsco.  Intel's 
eirber  machines  were  capable  of 
a  theoretical  peak  of  7.6G 
FLOPS  with  128  proceasora. 
The  older  machines  were  also 
rated  at  4,224  mOlioo  insmic- 
tions  per  se^md  (MIPS).  No 
mI^  rating  was  available  for 
the  new  computer. 

"No  apphaitioas  will  be  able 
to  harness  aQ  that  power,  but 
they  are  constructing  the  coro- 


puter."Canin8aid. 

The  difficulty  with  harnessing 
the  potential  power  is  that  at  this 
point,  nearly  aD  applicatkxis  for 
parallel  computers  must  be  cus¬ 
tom-made  to  break  up  a  problem 
so  that  a  part  of  it  runs  on  each  of 
the  pfocesaors.  Efforts  to  write 
such  code  are  being  undertaken 
at  Tnti>l  as  wefl  as  in  academir 
settings. 

The  computer  wdl  be  owned 
by  a  consortium  of  academic,  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  users  and 
wiO  reside  at  the  Cahfomia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  Fhsadena. 
CaM..  analysts  said. 

Intd  has  said  it  is  working  on 
technology  to  allow  speeds  of 
one  trilhoo  FLOPS.  It  is  growing 
out  of  the  $27  million  Touch- 
stone  project,  which  derives 
proiinut^  one-third  of  its 
funding  tew  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agen¬ 
cy  and  the  remainder  from  Intel, 
according  to  Benjamin  Me.  as¬ 
sociate  directar  at  the  Oregon 
Advan^  Computing  Institute. 
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Buyers  may  stem  laptop  flood 


User  concerns  over  service  and  support  maystym  ie  smaller  vendors 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALO 

CWSTAfr 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Laptop  cooipot- 
er  vendon  fining  tq)  to  place 
their  Intel  Corp.  80386SX  chips 
on  the  table  may  find  corporate 
buyers  unwiUmg  to  gamble  with 
anyoM  other  than  well-heeled 
suppliers  able  to  bankroll  oaticio- 
al  support  and  service. 

"Comdei  is  going  to  be 
swamped  with  notebooks  from 
people  you’ve  never  heard  of  be- 
fora.”  said  Robert  Charlton,  an 
indiBtiy  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.-based 
market  research  firm. 

However,  while  introductioiRS 
of  speedier,  lifter  portal^ 
may  generate  the  most 
exdteineot  at  Comdex/ 


spoQsiUe  for  putting  the  ma¬ 
chines  out  in  the  field  said  they 
need  more  than  the  btest  tech¬ 
nology. 

Support  is  the  key  issue  for 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Ca, 
which  has  more  than  10.000 
agents  in  the  field,  including 
more  than  4,000  who  use  NEC 
Technologies,  Inc  Prospeed 
386SX  portables. 

“When  I’m  dealing  with 
10,000  agents  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  places  like  Ulysses.  Kan.,  I 
a  company  behind  me  that  I 
know  can  defiver  quality  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  Richard  Nelson,  vice 
president  at  New  Yoik  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.‘s  Agency  Systems 
Groi4>.‘'if  they  can  keep  it  wait¬ 
ing  in  Ulysses,  then 
they  can  make  it  wort 
anyudiere,  and  if  they 
can't,  then  we  have 
problems.” 

Bruce  Erickson, 
marketing  and  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  manag¬ 
er  at  Gerber  Products 
Co.,  said.  "We  want 
(vendors)  with  some 
proven  experience  be¬ 
fore  we'd  reaOy  think 
about  them.” 

Gerber  plans  to  oufit 
its  530-strong  sales 
force  with  notebodc 
computers  and  either  a 
Grid  Systems  Corp. 
Gridpad  or  a  Norand 
Corp.  handheld  termi¬ 
nal  in  1991. 

"We're  looking  for  a 
nationwide  support 
contract  —  beratue 
this  is  a  oatioRal  thing 
—  and  cmnpany  stabil¬ 


FaD  ’90,  managers  re- 
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ity.  as  well  as  the  durability  of 
the  machine."  Erickson  said, 
addi^  that  the  company  was 
leaning  toward  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp. 'sLTE. 

*rbose  concerns  couk)  mean 
problems  for  no-name  and  new- 
name  vendors  such  as  Sanyo 
Business  Systems  Corp.  or  Nip¬ 
pon  Steel’s  Librex  Computer 
Systems,  which  have  not  estab¬ 
lished  distnbution  channels  or 
support  organizations.  Sanyo 
and  Librex  are  just  two  of  the 
vendors  scramUing  to  enter  the 
sizzling  notebook  market,  which 
is  expected  to  grow  at  30%  for  at 
least  the  next  three  years,  said 
Tun  Bajarin,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Creative  Strategies  Re¬ 
search  International,  Inc. 

Biwoklfig  trodHIon 

Gilbert  Hoxie,  who  runs  a  porta¬ 
ble  computing  consulting  firm  in 
Los  Angeles,  says  that  indivKl- 
uals  have  traditionally  been  the 
buyers  of  cutting-edge  porta¬ 
bles.  He  said  he  thinks  the 
366SX  chip  will  change  this. 

Low-ball  pricing  may  not  be 
much  of  a  factor  for  corporate 
users,  despite  the  vast  difference 
between  the  $6,499  Compaq 
LTE  386S/20  and  the  $2,699 
machines  distributed  by  Austin 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.,  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  and  Nortbgate  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Eden  Prairie,  Mim. 
Dan  Ness  Jr.,  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  analyst  at  Computer  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  said  he 
expects  the  market  to  split,  with 
corporations  buying  from  name 
vendors  and  iod^uals  purchas¬ 
ing  from  smaller,  less  estab¬ 
lished  vendors. 


Pick  your  portable 


The  foflowing  is  a  partial  fist  of  Intel  80386SX-faa3ed 
notebook  computers  that  were  announced  last  week 
or  wiQ  be  announced  today: 

•  Toshiba  American  Infonnatkm  Systems.  Inc.  re¬ 
leased  on  Wednesday  the  T2(MX^,  a  6.9-pouDd.  16- 
MHz  computer  with  IBM  Vidra  Gr^ifaics  Amy  (VGA)  dispby , 
a  20M'  or  40M-byte  hard  drive  and  a  2,400  bit/hec.  internal 
modem.  It  also  uses  a  new  nickel  hydride  battery  technology. 
The  T2000SX  will  retail  for  either  $4.999or  $5,499. 

•  AST  Research,  Inc.  wdl  announce  the  Prenuum  Exec  today,  a 
SV^t-pound.  20-MHz  noteboc^  with  VGA  cfiqiUy  and  a  20M-  or 
40M-byte  bard  drive.  Prices  will  be  $2,995 or  ^,395. 

•  Nippon  Steel  subsidiary  Librex  Computer  ^rstems,  Inc.  will 
unv^  a  6.6-pound.  20-MHs  box  with  VGA  display  and  a  20M' 
or  40M-byte  hard  drive.  Prictog  wiQ  start  at  $4,1<)0. 

•  Boulder,  Cokx -based  start-up  Astarte  Computer  Systems, 
Inc  will  (ifrer  Quest,  a  €.6-pouad.  16-MHz  madiine  w^  VGA 
display,  a  20M-b^e  hard  drive  and  a  2,400  bit/sec  internal 
modem  with  an  integrated  phone  for  voice  communication. 
The  keyboard  vnll  feature  a  "keymouse,”  a  key  that  operates 
as  a  pointing  device.  Retail  price  wiQ  be  $3,950. 

•  Keytronic  Corp.,  a  20-year-old  Spokane,  Wastt-based  com¬ 
pany  known  mo^  for  keyboards,  will  introdu^  a  6.6iiound. 
16-MHz  box  with  VGA  dk^iby.  2,400  bit/sec  modem,  an  in¬ 
ternal  facsimile  modem  and  the  optioo  to  use  lithium  or  alkaline 
batteries.  It  will  be  available  only  to  OEMs. 

Noticeably  absent  from  the  ranks  wiU  be  NEC  Technol¬ 
opes,  Inc.  and  Zenith  Data  Systems,  both  of  which  are  reputed 
to  be  waiting  to  release  an  SX  DOtdx^ 


Not  all  corporate  users  are 
wedded  to  a  well-known  name. 
Caisse  Nationale  de  Credit  Agri¬ 
cole’s  U.S.  operations,  for  in¬ 
stance.  currently  keep  libraries 
cA  Compaq  portables  tn  their  Chi¬ 
cago  headquarters  and  New 
York.  San  Prandsco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  (^es.  However,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  both  interested  in  the 
new  SX  machines  and  open  to 
new  vendors,  said  Arthur  Clau- 
dk),  first  vice  president  and  head 
of  U.S.  data  processing. 

"If  something  came  out  that 
was  better  (than  Compaq],  we'd 
go  with  that,’’  Claudio  sak).  His 


only  concerns  center  on  any  new 
vendor  being  able  to  also  main¬ 
tain  the  Compaq  machines. 

Havmg  a  relativety  weQ- 
known  name  couU  hdp  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  AST  Research.  Inc. 
and  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
overcome  a  lack  of  presence  in 
the  market. 

“We  pretty  much  will  stick 
with  the  Ufkops  from  Compaq 
and  AST,  if  AST  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements,”  sak)  Enrique  Cre¬ 
spo  Jr.,  corporate  manager  of 
user  computing  service  at  The 
Torrington  Co.,  a  $2  billion  divi¬ 
sion  of  IngersoD-Rand. 


Sparc-based  laptop  aired  Plastic-(^ble  vendors  tout 

lowered  installation  costs 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRING-TON 


With  much  of  the  DOS-based  lap¬ 
top  market  dominated  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  computer  vendors,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  introduce  a  truly  com¬ 
petitive  laptop  ctimputei  as  a 
start-up  company. 

Nevertheless.  San  Diego- 
based  Research.  Devefopment 
A  Innovations.  Inc.  and  Trigem 
Corp..  a  subsiiWy  of  Seoul.  Ko¬ 
rea-based  Trigem  CxNnputer, 
Inc.,  imroduced  Britefite,  their 
first  reduced  instruction  set 
camputmg  (RlSCJ-based  laptop 
computer,  last  week. 

Britefite-«  an  BVY-pound  bat¬ 
tery-operated  computer  running 
Sun  Miaosystems.  Inc.'s  Unix 
operating  system  Verskxi  4.1. 
However,  the  RISC-based  ma- 
chnie.  ba^  on  Scalable  Proces¬ 
sor  Architecture,  abo  has  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  emulating  complex 
instructiao  set  computing  pro¬ 
cessors. 
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This  wiU  enable  it  to  run  appfi- 
catioos  for  MS-DOS  and  Apple 
Computer,  lnc.’s  Madnlosh,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman  at  Tri¬ 
gem. 

"Although  the  machine  does 
not  run  as  fost  when  it  is  in  emu¬ 
lation  mode,  ft  is  a  very  powerful 
madiine  and  has  the  capability  to 
run  the  three  most  popular  oper¬ 
ating  systems.”  saiid  Young 
Kimm,  chairman  at  Trigem. 

Steve  Ferguson,  manager  of 
systems  development  support  in 
the  expfontioo  depaztrnem  at 
Amoco  Carp,  in  Houston,  died  a 
potential  market  barrier  for  a 
Unix-baaed  laptop:  *1  know  of 
very  few  technical  people  that  I 
vovkA  expect  to  cany  around  a 
Una  wofkstatioiL  of  what 
we  need  for  portable  computiog 
can  be  done  on  the  OOS-baaed 
madiine.” 

The  laptop  wiD  be  priced  from 
$6,000  to  $12,000  when  H  be- 
•comea  avaOahle  in  volume  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1991 . 
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Citing  the  potential  for  50%  sav¬ 
ings  on  cabling  costs  with  their 
plastic  optical-fiber  products. 
(^odenoQ  Technology  Corp.  and 
the  IVkard  Electric  Oivirion  of 
(knera)  Motors  Corp.  said  they 
will  roO  out  a  complete  fine  of 
products  at  this  we^’s  (Comdex 
show  in  Las  Vegas  that  wiU  allow 
EtberoetB  to  communkale  over 
the  virgin 

The  companies  demonstrated 
the  technol^  in  September  at 
NetwofkJ  '90  but  h^  not  an¬ 
nounced  product  availibility  or 
pricing. 

The  potentia)  price  savings 
come  mainly  CD  labor  costs  for  ii>- 
staOing  the  plastic  fiber,  wfaidi  is 
more  flexible  than  glass  fiber  and 
easier  to  connect  than  glass  or 
copper,  C^odenol)  marketing  ex¬ 


ecutive  Brian  Ramsey  said. 

"Plastic  fiber  can  be  installed 
in  about  a  minute  by  a  novice  and 
in  under  30  seconcb  by  a  techni¬ 
cian.’’ he  said. 

"If  the  company  can  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  techndogy  really 
is  cheaper  than  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair,  it  is  certainly  sometlung 
Ethernet  users  should  look  at  for 
adding  on  Ethernet  segments,” 
sak)  Michael  Howard,  president 
of  infooetics  Research  Institute. 
Inc.,  a  market  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  San  Jose.  Cafif. 

The  initial  products  wiD  be 
available  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1991  and  wiD  suppol  ifis- 
tances  of  50  meters  between 
stations,  in  contrast  with  the  100 
meters  specified  by  the  lOBase- 
T  starxlan)  for  running  lOM  bit/ 
sec.  Ethernets  over  unshielded 
twisted-pair. 

(^ode^  said,  however,  that 


the  cmnpanies  plan  tb  extend  the 
distance  to  KK)  meters  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Aimed  directly  at  the  work 
group  local-area  network  mar¬ 
ket  rather  than  at  backbone  ap- 
plicatioos,  the  product  suite  in¬ 
cludes  a  $495  POF  Muitistar 
Concentrator  Module.  The  mod¬ 
ule  contains  ports  for  Ethernet 
segments  ritnntng  over  thin  or 
thick  oiaxial.  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  and  glass-  or  plastic-fiber 
network  segments. 

The  mix-«Dd-match  nature  of 
the  concentrator  aDows  users  to 
poeitioo  new  network  segments 
for  IHber  DfstrAxited  Data  Inter¬ 
face  LAN  speeds  of  lOOM  bit/ 
sec.,  which  wQl  be  required  for 
the  to-the-deiktop  roultunedia 
applicatians  that  are  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  accordnig  to  Rtfnaey. 

The  product  suite  also  in¬ 
cludes  netwofk  adaptera  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  based  on  Indus- 
try  Staolard  Ardiitecture 
($495),  IBM’s  Micro  Chaimei 
Architecture  ($795)  and  Ex¬ 
tended  Industry  Standard /Archi¬ 
tecture  ($1,295). 
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y(\r'  Kts  or  portions  o<  digiul  mulU-  already  incorporating  tboe 

lO  I  II  Tnediadupsets.  dupe  and  other  sioiftBr  daps  aco 

lAV/  vXX  Unlike  many  other  multime*  personal  canOMter-aise  boards 

dia  diips.  the  dnp  set  that  was  or  directly  into  their  products, 
tling  with  ima^ng,  and  they  have  introduced  last  week  by  !ntd  in*  For  eaampte.  Artn  Renetrch 
to  do  that  before  they  even  begin  corporatea  coropreaskio/decorD-  Carp.,  a  n^tiinedia  loftware 

pressioa  technology  onto  the  firm  baaed  in  CampbeD.  CahC..  is 

chip,  which  analyst  jay  Bretzman  worloiig  with  Intd  “on  several 

at  International  Ctata  Carp.,  a  oailtmdia  applicatioos,  indud- 

market  research  firm  bas^  in  ing  a  video  eledrooic  mail  padc- 

Framio^m,  Mass.,  said  is  an  age.  vduch  would  allow  a  user  to 

compOe  all  sorts  of  reports  from 
servers  on  a  local-area  network, 
induding  voice,  video,  images, 
graphics  and  text,"  said  Avtex 
Preudest  Mark  Buiuel. 

Picturetel  Cotp.,  based  in 
f^abody.  Mass.,  announced  an 
agreement  with  Intd  to  make 
its  visual  telecommunications 
boards  compatiUe  with  litd's 
third  generation  of  Video  Pro- 
important  component  of  multi-  cessor  products,  due  out  in 
media.  1993. 

Other  companies  that  have  "We  are  designing  a  board 
introduced  niultifnedia  chip  sets  that  wiO  allow  a  K  user  to  coo* 
or  portions  thereof  include  vert  his  or  her  PC  into  a  video- 
AT&Ts  Microdectronics  Dhri-  conferencing  aUtioo."  said  Rob- 
sion  and  San  joae.  CaM. -based  ert  Mitro,  Picturetd's  vice 
C^andTechnologies.Ioc.  president  of  sales  and  market- 

Tbere  are  several  companies  ing. 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
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LAS  VEGAS  —  While  multime-  software  package  said  to  provide  said  Thornton  May,  director  of 
dia  is  expected  to  be  a  hot  topic  entry-level  DOS  users  with  ani-  imaging  research  at  Nolan.  Nor- 
of  conversation  at  this  week’s  mation,  motion  video,  sound  artd  ton  &  Co.,  a  market  research 
C(ttndex/FaU  *90  show,  infonna-  enhanced  on-screen  presenla-  firm  based  in  Lexington,  Mass, 
tion  systems  managers  do  not  tion  capabilities.  The  package  is  May  added  that  IS  managers  in 
have  to  worry  about  having  to  expected  to  be  available  Nov.  30  particulv  have  too  much  on 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  the  tech-  3ndcosts$120.  their  minds  this  year  to  think 

nology  just  yet  However,  analysts  agreed  about  the  latest  and  greatest 

IntelCoip.  turned  up  the  heat  that  it  will  be  at  least  1995  be-  technology  that  is  almost  here, 
in  the  multimedia  development  fore  any  true  multimedia  ma-  May  added  that  multimedia  is 
market  last  week  with  the  an-  chine  is  available  in  volume,  com-  still  rather  ambiguous  in  terms  of 
nounceroent  of  its  1750  Video  plete  with  applications  that  products  and  appbeattons.  "So 
Processor  family.  This  second-  address  the  ne^  of  bustness  far,  multimedia  is  a  creative  and 
generation  product  is  one  of  few  managers  in  corporate  America,  expensive  thought  that  is  diffi- 
"true  multimedia"  chip  sets,  in-  Such  applications  include  fuS-  cult  to  turn  to  a  product  during 
corporating  multiple  digital  vid-  motion  video  training  apphea-  an  economic  downturn."  be  said, 
eo  components  such  as  text,  tions  with  sound,  motion  video  Despite  the  financially  hard 
graphics,  video  stills  and  motkm  teleconferencing  applicatkms  times  that  IS  managers  and 
video  capabilities  into  just  two  aid  videoconferencing  programs  many  vendors  have  been  faced 
chips,  according  to  Intel  that  allow  users  to  send  voice  with  of  late,  many  companies 

IBM  announced  a  product  last  electronic  mail  with  a  video  or  specializing  in  muhtmedia  tech- 
week  that  H  said  will  users  picture  of  themselves  simulta-  oology  —  panicularly  semicon- 
on  systems  as  small  as  640K-  neously  in  one  application.  ductor  companies  —  haveintro- 

byte  Intel  8088-based  machines  "IS  managers  are  stiQ  wres-  duced  distal  multimedia  chip 


S  MANAGERS 
are  still  wrestling 
,with  imaging.” 

THORNTON  MAY 
NOLAN.  NORTON*  CO. 


Systempro-compatible  bows 


Microsoft,  Tandy  pitch 
multimedia  standard 


oper  Conference  slated  for  Nov. 
27  and  28.  Attendees  there  wiQ 
recave  Windows  3.0's  software 
development  kit  and  a  prere¬ 
lease  version  of  the  Wtndows/M 
multimedia  developcnent  kit 
"After  attending  this  confer- 

- pyruTPiriAifPCFF -  2500XL.  Fujitsu  announced  a  cnce,  Idevctopers]  will  be 

BY  iwTWa^KfcEH:  machine,  and  IBM  will  reported-  equipped  with  aO  ...  (they]  wiU 

-  ly  discuss  a  new  version  of  the  need  to  begm  inunediate  devel- 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  Tandy  ftrsonalSyst«n/2  Model  60.  opment,"  hinted  Rob  Glaser. 
Corp.  win  team  up  on  Nov.  26  —  Users  will  be  able  to  upgrade  gene^  manager  of  MiCTOSoft's 

along  with  fflM,  Zenith  Data  to  a  multimedia  system  by  Multimedia  Systems  Group,  m  a 
Systems  and  Fujitsu  Ltd.  —  to  spending  $600  to  $1,000  on  a  letter  to  attendees, 
unwrap  "an  affordable, Heliver-  compact  disc/read-only  memory  Tandy  ts  key  —  both  as  a 
able,  multimedia  computing  plat'  (CD-ROM)andanaudiocard.  manufacturer  and  a  distributor 
form  with  strong  manufacturer  Microsoft's  systems  software  —  to  Microsoft's  drive  to  posi- 
and  developer  support."  The  will  support  audio,  enhanced  im-  tion  Windows-baaed  multimeda 
targetdeltverydateisl991.  age  manipulation  and  animation,  in  the  home,  sebod  and  business 
Microsoft  said  it  intends  to  as  well  as  a  control  device  for  markets.  Glaser  said  last  week, 
pilch  the  WbkIows/M  blueprint  such  external  sources  as  video-  According  to  the  "IDP  Re- 
—  consisting  of  m^y  existing  (fiscs  add  videocasselte  record-  port,"  Tandy's  multimedia  corn- 
standard  hardware,  systems  ers.  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Infor-  puter  is  said  to  inchide  a  buOl-in 
software,  development  tools  and  mation  and  Data  Base  Publishing  CD-ROM  drive,  an  Intel  80286 
"defimlive  titles"  —  as  a  stan-  (IDP)  Report"  said.  or  80386  chip,  at  least  2M  bytes 

dard  on  which  developers  can  Windows/M  consists  of  vari-  of  random-access  memory,  a 
build  interactive,  mostly  event-  ous  drivers,  ho(^  to  a  CD-ROM  30M-byte  hard  drive,  an  IBM 
driven,  multhMdiaapfdications.  and  exteosioos  based  on  technol-  Video  Graphics  Array  monitor. 
Hardware  tnanu&cturers  are  ogy  from  Macromind,  Inc.  Users  audio  capabilities  and  various 
expected  to  anncMince  that  they  will  be  able  to  play  animation,  I/O  devi^,  including  cootrol- 
wiU  adopt  Window^  and  dis-  text,  graphics  and  audio  se-  lers  and jcqrsticks. 
cuss  plans  for  mostly  Intel  Corp.  quences  under  Windows,  calling  Tandy  hu  been  demoostrat- 
80386SX-based  multimedia  ms-  up  sound  and  image  from  CD-  ing  the  unh.  several  sources 
jaid  Ton  Bajarin,  an  ana-  ROM  drives.  said.  Bu»^  Ed  Juge.  directar  of 

lyst  at  Creative  Strategies  Re-  The  Tandy/Microsoft  an-  market  planning  at  Radio  Shack, 
search  International,  toe.  Tandy  nouncement  precedes  by  a  day  saidthalifTandyhad  amultime- 
is  expected  to  upgrade  Its  Model  the  Microsoft  Multimedia  Devel-  dia  box.  it  would  be  shipping  one. 


said  (Compaq  product  marketing 
manager  Lo^  SCroQg. 

Al^  described  the  IH>weipro 
IRVINE.  Calif.  —  Advanced  as  a  server  for  users  who  want  to 
L^  Research,  Inc.  (ALR)  gave  start  out  oo  a  budget  and  buy  off- 
an  ego  boost  to  (^ooqiaq  Com-  tbe-sbetf  software.  ALR’s  previ- 
poter  (torp.  and  a  price  break  to  ous  multiprocessar  offering,  the 
users  last  wedc  when  it  an-  Multiaccess  3000,  uses  a  propri- 
nouDced  a  "Systempro-compati-  Mary  Unix  versioo. 
bie"  dual-processor  madiine  The  Ikiwerpro’s  pricing  may 
the  Rjwerpro.  The  Ibw-  not  have  mu(±  impna  on  the 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

eVSTitfV 


Face-off 

Advancid LegU  Restarth's  Powrrpro  taka  am  Cempoq's  Systempro  mtk 
daims  of  greeifTitoragt  options  and  lomr  prim 


erpro  reportedly  runs  some  of  buying  pidibc.  however.  Users 
the  nnie  softtvire  adapted  for  and  analysts  said  price  is  not  a 
the  multiprocessor  Systempro  at  key  consideratioo  when  buying 
30%loweroaat.  fai^-endservenforcritkalap- 

‘The  Systempro  has  been  on  pBcatiooa.Theyraievwidorrdi- 
the  market  for  about  a  year,  and  abifity  and  functionality  higher, 
nobody  reaOy  has  ebaOengod  it,"  Tlte  Itiwerpro  features  one 

said  ALR  Vice  President  of  Mar-  or  two  33-MHz  Intel  Corp.  1486 
ketxngDaveKirkey.  processors  that  process  14.7  to 

ALR’s  marketing  tack  be-  40  millkm  instructions  per  sec- 
stows  the  sun  of  an  industry  and.  Unlike  the  Systempro.  the 
standard  for  mukqwoceiaor  Ibwerpro  suppoi^  small  com* 
technology  on  the  ^rstempro  puter  systems  ioterfatt  <hsk 
and  its  software,  observers  sail  drives. 

Even  Compaq  seems  happy  Tbe  qfstem  wtD  be  demon- 
■boui  U.  "If  wants  to  stilted  at  Comdex/FaO  *90  in 

develop  products  that  utilise  our  Las  V^as  and  is  slated  to  ship  in 
software,  that's  fine  with  us."  thefirat  quarter  of  1991. 


Om^attrwerJ^T ipafcfe  weekly,  ‘wth  ■  matf^  theto  wert  to  DwniSer  and  Uie 

ii CW Pt)faUa«/lK..  375 Codatuaie  Rod.  to  9171.  Fnmn^iun. Ma«. 017014171. 

w  be  Unmnily  Mkrean  let.  Renoikal  EnW  Depc.  300  tob  tod, 

AMTUtoMek  iSldS^SSienrorirfii  ndend:  bKl  moa.  i  aniUtte.  may  be  pretoed  u  12.00  per  «e.  ptoe  piwase. 

toe  of  t3.»^a»y  flt  the  «tide;  pfc»  tSO  per  pi^  if  p»d direclly  to^wngW  Qwin* Center.  27  Cwipeai  Steel,  Silem. 

tonMtoann  SMoo^  aid  perwi—on  to  nanei  way  be  purchaeed  tram  Sbar»  toktoa/lac.  375 

load,  to  »mTrva£».  Man.  017014171.  For  BkS  inn  oonaa  Marfaret  Mdndoe. 

RaqueaU  tor  amn  «i  be boBored  inly  *  iwwwO  withiB  50  diyt  cT  toe dilfc  _ ^  M«nnn 

aSSSin  iil^2.00  a  cow:  U5.  —  $41  a  year  Cnuck  —  $110  a  ynr.  Centnl  *  So.  AmeiKa  —  $1M  (ytKe).^$»).00 
teSla^r:  Europe  —  $^  a  ytar.  al  other  «o«ne*  —  $295  a  yew.  Taa  nooc^reflun^  tor  ctose  d  addreaa. 
Ato^J5tete^«buSKidBl^tobern.StoaipitocaDiaBto(800)659-l^  ^ 
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TRENDS 


PORTABLE  COMPUTERS 

The  miniaturization  of  portable  computers  is  ongoing.  Users  have  never 
lacked  choices,  but  there  has  always  been  a  trade  off  between  size  and 
functipnality.  Three  segments  struggle  for  user  preference,  with  the  lightest 
machine  making  the  most  headway. 


Portraits  cS  three  portables 

tool  U&  uoM  ihiiBKiits)* 


Projected  1993  use 

(Percent  of  units  shipped) 


OvemU.  smi^er  madtina  wiA  longer  lasting 
batteries  will  abMmd  starting  in  J99Z  Laptops  in  the 
middle  will  parry  both  low  end  tran^oriables  and 
lifpu  weights^  market  share 


Bf  1993.  each  segment  will  have  found  a  niche.  In 
terms  of  units  skipped,  transportables  will  find 
themselves  in  the  o^ce,  laptops  in  the  field,  and 
li^tweights  wiU  be  trajfeling  first  doss 


Iffi 


1«fl 

ism 


Toty  tTMMpoftable 
coapotcr  mvkeC 

- TmTlpnifriiltMlr  11% 


Toed  tafMop  portable 
«ni^sMK>r  marlKet 

- nrid  praieaiioMlK  43% 


Total  U.S. 


bower  Jbnewch  Cov.  Momm  V»«>.  CA 


NEXT 


WEEK 


CW  Chart  Toni  Monahan 


Longer  hours.  More  ► 
responsibility.  De¬ 
manding  users.  For  many, 
life  in  information  systems, 
which  is^nevOT  easy,  is 
getting  tougher.  How  do 
you  handle  the  extra  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  '90s  and  keep 
smiling.’  In  Depth  talks  to 
IS  veterans  like  James  C, 
Miller  of  James  River 
Corp.  for  their  tips  on  how 
to  reduce  stress  in  their 
professional  lives. 


Unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions  can  thwart  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  produc¬ 
tivity  through  investment 
in  information  systems. 
Such  expensive  disappoint¬ 
ments  can  be  avoided. 
Sometunes  all  it  takes  is 
more  careful  diagnosis  of 
process  proUems.  Take  a 
look  at  ^ecutive  Report 
to  find  out  more  about  what 
works,  what  doesn't  and 
why. 


INSIDE  LINES 

U.S.  Sen.  Ed  Zschau  (R-SiUcon  VaUey)? 

With  Sen.  Pete  Wlson  (K-Caltf.)  winning  tbe  election  as  gov¬ 
ernor  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Caltf.)  not  running  for  re- 
deetkm  in  1992.  California  politics  is  even  more  interesting 
than  usual  for  the  computer  industry.  WUson  will  aiqxnnt  a  Re¬ 
publican  to  fill  his  Senate  seat,  and  one  of  the  leading 
pects  is  Ed  Zschau,  tbe  computer  industry’s  favorite  Republi¬ 
can  (who  lost  to  Cranston  in  1986).  Whoever  is  appoint^  wfll 
have  to  run  for  election  in  1992.  PossiUe  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  for  either  1992  Senate  race  include  Rep.  Robert  Matsui 
—  the  ewnputer  industry’s  favorite  Democrat  —  as  well  as 
Dianne  Feinstein.  Jerry  Brown  and  Rep.  Md  Levine. 

The  dwarf  and  the  sumo 

Look  for  R)qet  Computer  to  offer  a  notebook-size  machine 
with  a  fuD-featured  keyboard  for  the  U.S.  market  startb^  in 
Afurl  1991.  A  source  cloee  to  R)qet  said  April  is  the  target 
date  for  releasing  something  very  similar  to  tbe  2.2-pound. 
8.^  by  11-in.  form-foctor  con^Miter  that  I^Kiet’s  sugar  dad¬ 
dy,  Fu^tsu  International,  aniMrunced  in  Japan  last  month  (a  ma¬ 
chine  designed  and  licef^  by  Poqet).  A  Fuptsu  enc,  mean¬ 
while,  hinted  that  tbe  company  was  readying  a  U.S.  version  of 
the  machine  and  that  April  wouldn't  be  an  unreasonable  date 
to  see  it  here. 

Really  bad  reviews 

Stupid  Mac  Tricks  by  Bob  Levitus,  a  book  and  disk  compen¬ 
dium  of  14  inane  Macintosh  programs,  which  is  now 
making  its  way  into  bookstores,  has  some  security  experts 
fuming.  Among  the  programs  is  one  that  causes  any  appheatioo 
on  screen  to  start  to  disintegrate  as  if  hit  by  a  computer  virus. 
The  idea  is  that  you're  supposed  to  install  t^  on  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  colleague's  Mac  and  sit  back  while  be  or  die  has  a  be^ 
attack  (simulated,  we  hope).  “As  a  practical  jdee,  tins  is  not  too 
hjnny,’’  said  noted  security  expert  Harold  IB^iiand. 

IS  will  have  its  day 

Merrill  Lynch’s  massive  reorganoatioo  into  six  (fivtsions  a 
few  weel^  ago  has  had  no  effect  on  tbe  company's  corporate 
infemnatkn  systems  group  so  far.  “But  that  do^'t  mean  it  • 
won’t,  *’  a  spdeeswoman  “We  just  haven’t  done  that  group 
yet.”  Du^yne  Peterson,  the  generally  outqx)ken  Merrill  IS 
chief,  declined  comment. 

Multiuse  for  PS/1? 

CxMid  the  Persmal  System/l  live  a  double  life  as  a  multiinedia 
machine?  Mark  Bunzel,  a  consultant  at  Avtex  Research,  thinks 
so.  He  points  out  that  tbe  PS/1  comes  with  a  hi^Hiuality 
video  di^y  and  adds  that  buried  in  tbe  announcement  was  a 
promise  to  provide  a  sound  board.  IBM  is  expected  to  detaO 
plans  for  a  sound  board  in  a  few  weeks  at  tbe  same  announce¬ 
ment  iriiere  Microsoft  wiU  try  to  convince  the  pubbe  that  you 
can  too  run  multimedia  on  as  low  as  a  10  MHz,  Intel  8028^ 
based  machine. 

Memphis  Law 

What  do  Elvis  Presley's  doctor,  the  Exxon  VakUx,  film  direc¬ 
tor  John  Landis  and  the  Nashville  Electric  Service  outsourcing 
proposal  have  in  common?  Tbe  same  defense  lawyer.  Last 
we^.  tbe  NaabvvQe  Electric  board  voted  to  retain  hi^i-profile 
defense  attorney  James  Neale  for  its  defense  against  the  re- 
ceitt  suit  filed  by  NashviDe  Electric  empkiyees  fw'img  to  pre¬ 
vent  outsourdttg  IS  to  a  Merophia  services  firm.  NaafaviDe 
native  Neale,  who  was  involved  m  tbe  above  cases,  is  protaUy 
not  avail^4e.  however,  as  be  remams  active  in  Exxon’s  de¬ 
fense  in  the  ongoing  Vaidax 

Steamed  by  Microsoft  Offset,  Lotus  isin  a  latiser,  taysBUl 
Blstestein  atForrsstsrRessarck.  Me  points  out  dsat  Microsoft 
has  the  ttsonopofy  on  the  operating  enwironmsnt  (Witsdoie^, 
andfor$900,  isbundlirsgftmrrdatsdapplicationeintotke 
sa  me  box.  Lotsss  reportedly  is  looking  iisto  coming  out  seitk  a 
similar padt,  ineludingGandFrsdanfx,forOSfZ  Bill  “Mr. 
Windows"  Gates  mustbe  shaking  in  kis  boots.  If  you  can 
think  of  better  things  to  do  teitk  OS/2,  eM  News  Editor  Bets 
BarUdik  at  aoa‘343^74,  sip  ns  a  fax  to  50BB7SB931  or 
message  COMPUTERWORLD  on  MCI  Mail 
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Check  out  IBMs  new 
Cross  Systeni  PixxiLK^ 


0  (X)B(X  (XKle  geneiBtion 
|Vl  SAAcanpi  iance 
PS/2  si^^xat 

0  ABC)de  scfbvare 


If  you’re  shopping  around  for  a  better  way  to 
shrink  your  applications  backlog,  make  sure  the 
latest  release  of  IBM’s  Goss  System  Product  appli¬ 
cation  generator  is  on  your  software  tools  list. 

With  its  new  enhancements,  Goss  System 
Product  can  revolutionize  the  way  you  develop,  test 
and  maintain  programs. 

lor  example,  just  define  an  application  and  the 
system  will  generate  VS  COBOL  II  code  for  IMS/DC 
and  MVS  batch  environments. 

Cross  System  Product  is  a  key  element  of  IBM’s 
AD/C^le™  strategy.  So  it  woiks  hand-in-glove  with 
third-party  CASE  tools. 

What’s  more.  Cross  System  Product  is  a  building 
block  of  SAA™  It  lets  you  generate  programs  for 
IBM  data  bases  and  SAA  operating  systems — 
MVS/ESAr  VM/ESAr  OS/400*  and  OS/2*  EE. 
This  will  give  your  users  the  same  interface  no 
matter  which  platform  they’re  using 

And  because  it  can  woik  with  the  IBM  PS/2* 


your  programmers  can  have  the  productivity 
benefits  of  OS/2  Presentation  Manager™  Such  as 
windowed  selection  lists,  dialog  boxes,  function 
icons  and  select-and-drag  mouse  controls.  Plus, 
youll  reduce  demands  on  your  mainframe. 

As  if  all  this  weren’t  enough  to  spaik  your 
interest.  Cross  System  Product  comes  with  some 
very  attractive  extras — free  AD/Cycle  software. 

Wth  the  initial  license  at  each  site,  youll  get 
two  free  copies  of  the  Cross  System  Ihoduct  pro¬ 
grammable  woikstation  feature  — phis  a  free  copy 
of  the  Wbikstation  Interactive  Test  ’KioL  With  the 
MVS  feature,  you  also  get  a  free  copy  of  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Analysis  Test  TboL  This  special  offer  will  be 
in  effect  until  December  31, 1990. 

So  if  you  want  to  start  developing  better  applica¬ 
tions  quickly  act  quickly.  Call  your  IBM  marketing 
representative  for  a  dem- 
onstration  of  the  new  Cross  Z  SE 
^tem  Product  today.  "  S 


CWOgMCofpefBn.aM.OS'WiOSZanaPS'Ziwi 


Its  About  Time! 


PDSFAST  Is  About  Time 
and  Money  Saved  by  1  Out  of  Every  3 
MVS  Users  in  the  Foilowing  Critical  Areas. 


•  DASD/SPACE  Managcment-PDSFAST  interfaces 
tran^Mrently  with  all  existing  DASD  Mans^ement 
systems,  reclaiming  more  ^ace  and  saving  up  to  90% 
of  the  time  and  resources  used.  SPEAK  TO  ANY  OF 
THE  OVER  4,500  CONTRACTED  PDSFAST  USERS 
WHO,  COMBINED,  HAVE  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  MAJOR 
DATO  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  AVAILABLE,  AND  THEY 
WILL  TELL  YOU  "No  DASD  maiu^ement  configura¬ 
tion  is  complete  without  PDSFAST.” 


_ 

1 

ai^mdnm 

aunm  am 

jvacmt 

mihHSSec. 

1 

67li»4lte:  1^492 
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J$acmt 

MSk.  1,99 

•  CICS/DATABASE  Libraries  — PDSFAST  copies  and 
compresses  CICS  and  Database  libraries  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  presently  used,  lypical  elapsed  time  for  a 
copy  or  compress  of  screen  libraries,  and  other  similar 
datasets  goes  from  about  40  minutes  to  under  1 
minute.  PDSFAST  eliminates  unnecessary  system  down¬ 
time  spent  waiting  for  copy  and  compress  operations  to 
complete. 

•  lEBCOPY/SPFCOPY— PDSFAST  wiU  replace  aU 
batch  and  interactive  lEBCOPY  and  SPFCOPY/ COM¬ 
PRESS  functions.  PDSFAST  will  save  over  80%  of  the 
time  and  resources  presently  used. 

•  SMP  Processing— SMP  and  SMP/E  both  dynamically 
invoke  lEBCOPY  thousands  of  times  during  a  typical 
run.  PDSFAST  reduces  SMP  and  SMP/E  run  time  and 
resource  consumption  by  over  75%. 

PDSFAST  is  now  used  at  over  4,500  MVS  installa¬ 
tions  woridwide.  PDSFAST  provides  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  for  MVS  installations  of  aU  sizes, 
saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  data  center 
resources  daily.  PDSFAST  is  also  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  many  hours  of  unnecessary 
time  spent  waiting  for  work  to  be  completed. 


Isn’t  It  About  Time  You 
Had  The  PDSFAST  Advantage! 


For  further  information  caii  1-800-272-7322. 

MV  Jlr  SOFTWARE  ENGiNEERiNG  OF  AMERICA^ 

mm  world  headquarters  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  \brk  11042 
lei:  (516)  32&'7000  1-800-272-7322  Telex:  6973556  Fax:(516)354-4015 
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D&B  defies  naysayers  I  Repetitive  StreSS  claims  SOOT 


Merged  rivals  ride  out  first-year  bumps 


RV  MU  I  IS  I”- 

and  SALLY  CUSACK  week,  "and  it  wasn't  al- 

c«  STAFF  ways  fun.  Turning  onetime 

~  ■  adversaries  into  a  team  was 

NATICK,  Mass.  —  When  the  the  year’s  roost  daunting 
deal  was  announced  a  year  challenge,  he  said, 
ago  this  week,  many  industry  The  challenge  was  com- 
observers  said  it  could  not  be  pounded  by  the  reality  of  lay- 


done. 

But  done  it  is 
—  and  success¬ 
fully,  by  roost  ac¬ 
counts.  Once-bit- 
ter  sctftware 
rivals  McCor¬ 
mack  &  Dodge 
Coip.  and  Man¬ 
agement  Science 


ing  00  sonoe  380 
employees  — 
representing  ap¬ 
proximately 
9.5%  of  its  com¬ 
bined  worldwide 
work  force  —  in 
its  first  nine 
months  and  fight¬ 
ing  nasty  legal 


Aroerica,  Inc.  are  Imloy  pulUd  battles  with 

now  a  $450  mil-  DAB  Uam  together  M&D's  founder 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

C«  STAFF 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Claims 
for  repetitive  motioo  dboider. 
including  the  painful 
suffered  by  iatensive  computer 
keyboard  users,  increased  by 
28%  in  the  private  sector  last 
year,  the  government  said  last 
week. 

A  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  report  on  1989  injuries 
said  repetitive  OMtion  injuries 
now  account  for  slightly  more 
than  half  of  all  the  nation’s  job- 
related  iOnesses. 

The  agency  said  the  injuries 
are  most  present  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing  and  meat¬ 
packing  industries.  Although  no 


9ptd6c  data  for  office  environ¬ 
ments  was  reported,  indepen¬ 
dent  studies  indicate  complaints 
from  keyboard  users  are  signifi¬ 
cant  and  are  drawing  the  atten- 

Occupationa]  hazards 

Repetitiee  motion  disorders,  often 
linked  to  intensive  keyboard  lae. 
accounted  for  52%  ail  occupa¬ 
tional  ^nesses  in  1989 


Told 

ocmptioasi  240,000  284,000 

tIbMMe* 

Repetidve 

niodon  115,000  1474M 

disonlen 

Numlw  of  reported  itoewet 


tion  of  service  industries. 

The  injuries  are  leading  to 
lost  profhictivity  and  hitter 
worker’s  compensation  costs,  as 
well  as  lawsuits  against  comput¬ 
er  systems  vendors  and  expen¬ 
sive  workplace  reoovatioaa.  ex¬ 
perts  said. 

US  West.  Inc.  resptmded  to 
government  end  tminn  com- 
plaints  by  embarking  on  an 
ei^t-year  ergonomica  program 
that  is  expected  to  cost  $13.5 
millkm,  according  to  f^mkes- 
woman  Robin  Baca. 

Baca  said  the  regiooal  tele¬ 
phone  company  has  q)ent  |1.€ 
rnilbon  since  1986  on  medical 
costs  associated  with  240  cases 
of  repetitive  roodoo  cBsorders 
Continued  on  page  142 


Ikm  applications 
giant  called  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Software.  The  new  entity  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  retained  the 
loyalty  of  the  merged  firms’ 
customer  bases  —  at  least  for 
now. 

Getting  there  ’’wasn’t 
easy,"  said  D&B  Sctftware 
Chairman  and  Qiief  Execu- 


and  former  presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  Dodge. 

However,  the  challenge 
the  firm  faces  on  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  could  be  even  more 
formidable;  that  of  moving 
beyond  survivor  to  become  a 
player  in  software  markets 
where  the  cmnpetitkm  is 
Continued  on  page  8 


Software  trails  server  rocket 


Factory  integration  a  hedge 
against  economic  pressures 


BY  EUSABETH  HCSIWITT 

C«  STAFF 

DETROIT — The  economy  may 
be  in  the  pits,  but  a  growing 
number  of  manufacturers  be- 
beve  improved  use  of  coordinat¬ 
ed  informatkm  systems  has  left 
them  better  |»%pared  than  they 
were  during  the  last  recession 
aodmoreaUetocatdi.ifnot8ur*  j 
pass,  foreign  competitors.  I 
Several  attendees  at  last  I 
week's  Aut<^ct  '90  show  said 
tbQf  have  moved  beyond  talking 
about  coordinating  information 
sharing  across  different  stages  of 
the  product  cycle  to  actually  do¬ 
ing  it  As  a  result,  they  said,  they 
have  been  aUe  to  boost  quality 
and  reduce  product  devek^ 


ment  cycles. 

One  such  success  story 
comes  from  Federal-Mogul 
Corp-'s  oil  seal  operations.  Two 
years  ago,  the  group  discovered 
from' its  own  research  that  its 
two  largest  competitors  —  ooe 
Continued  on  page  4 


BY  RICHARD  RESTORE 

C«  STAFF 

IBM  entered  the  fray  last  month 
with  its  I^rsonal  System/2  Mod- 
d  95.  Then  came  Advanced  Log¬ 
ic  Researdi,  Inc  with  a  machine 
that  is  supposedly  compatible 
vnth  Conqtaq  Computer  Corp.’s 
Systempro.  Last  wedi.  a  battaF 
km  of  new  recruits  jou^  up.  in¬ 
cluding  Grid  Systems  Corp.  and 
Zeos  ImonationalLtd. 

But  if  this  is  the  laundi  of  a 
higb-«nd  personal  computer 
server  war,  then  the  troops  are 
inadequately  armed,  according 
to  industry  observers. 

"Uatfl  the  software  comes 
along  and  we  get  a  good  multi- 
processor  operating  system. 


there's  nothing  in  the  software 
driving  us"  to  buy  high-end  serv¬ 
ers,  said  Melvin  Boyer,  director 
of  MIS  at  Loui8iana-I^(^  Corp. 
Boyer  is  using  AST  Research, 
Inc.  servers  baaed  on  the  Intel 
Corp.  80386 chip. 


"We  stiD  use  the  386  servers 
because,  so  frr,  there’s  been  rel¬ 
atively  small  advantage  for  going 
to  the  486,"  added  Claude  Ran¬ 
kin.  MIS  manager  at  Ddoitte 
Touche  in  New  York. 

Continued  on  page  143 


•  Joinmg  a  smafl  groiq>.  IBM  unveils  a  4864Maed  portable. 
The  pricey  iDodel  seems  likely  to  attract  a  small  group  of 


•  Mkrinoft'a  BiB  Gates  offds  his  viBoo  of  a  new  age  of  more 
usefid  aixl  more  mble  computer  product!. 

•  A  variety  of  wrkertie  optical  ffiicpro&ictiwaa  railed  out 
onto  the  show  floor. 

•  IBM  eaectaia  up  the  company’s  mulHmfdiipnepiaa. 
Pan  CaaMn/Vall  *90  tap  ert  on  pagee  14S»14fl 


Deep-sea  cable  failure  reroutes  users  I  inside 


BYJQAN1EM.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


A  trans-Atlaotic  fiber-optic  cable 
has  been  out  of  commtssion  for 
several  weeks,  altbou^  many  of 
its  users  may  be  unaware  of  the 
disruption. 


lUjiiiiiKtrrrftrrrf  s-oJcrr 
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The  low  profile  of  the  dys- 
functkmal  TAT-8  fiber  link  — 
victim  of  an  angry  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  —  is  a  tribute  to  the  suppli¬ 
ers’  disaster  recovery  prowess. 
But  it  has  been  an  iocoovemence 
for  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  loc., 
commonly  known  as  Johnson 
Wax,  whi^  unfortuitously  timed 
the  start  of  a  TAT-8  trial  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  outage,  according 
to  Nick  CottreU,  director  of  net¬ 
work  services.  Cottrell  said 
Johnson  Wax  is  looking  to  re¬ 
place  its  overseas  satellite  com- 
municatkms  with  fiber  and  that 
’TAT-8  is  dead,  and  AT&T  isn’t 
teSinguswfay.'' 


TAT-8  is  a  trans-Atlantic  6- 
ber-<^)tic  cable  owned  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  22  carriers  ven¬ 
dors.  inrhiding  35%  interest 
bolder  AT&T.  MCI  Cmnmunica- 
tions  Corp.,  IBM  and  the  Deut¬ 
sche  Bundttpoet  are  among  the 
other  partners. 

'The  consortium  shares  TAT- 
8  support  and  repair  reqxmsibil- 
ities,  and  AT&T  was  on  call  at 
the  time  of  the  outage.  In  addi- 
tion  to  satdble,  TAT-8  backup  » 
provided  over  copper  tines  and 
baiKlwidth  on  PTAT-l,  a  com- 
peting  fiber  link  from  U.S.  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  and  the 
Continued  on  page  14 


ExKMtivt  Raport — The 

search  for  improved  produc¬ 
tivity  intensifies.  Page  101. 

Tadinology  Analysis  — 

Reviewers  say  PC  Tools  De¬ 
luxe  is  a  lot  o(  tool  for  the 
money  and  give  Norton  Coni- 
mander  solid  marlis  overall. 
Page  49. 

Navistar  temts  dos#  to 

signing  up  an  IBM/Perot  Sys¬ 
tems  partnership  in  an  out¬ 
sourcing  deal  but  opts  to  stay 
in-house.  I^ige  12. 
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4  Lotus  forms  a  consuh* 
lOg  gnx4>  whose  goal  is  to  aim 
CIM  arrows  at  battle- 
scarred  Qser  companies. 

6  A  6iutty  coiqpooent 
crashes  a  small  percentage  of 
DEC  VAX  6000  units. 

5  Long^iistaoce  provider 
MCI  is  consolidating  its  do 
mestic  ifivisioos  —  and  staff. 

10  ATAT  opens  the  door 
to  apphcatkwts  such  as  (tiO- 
fflotioa  videoconferencing 
with  the  first  switched  Tl  prv 
vate-fine  service  offered  by  a 
carrier. 

10  Prime  is  maldng  a 
comeback,  showing  increased 
revemie  and  net  income 
over  last  year  for  itafiscal 
third  quarter. 

12  Navistar  rejects  out¬ 
sourcing  proposab  from  both 
EDS  and  IBM/I^rot  Syn- 
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14  Tentecfanologyinoo- 
vators  and  leaders  receive  the 
1990  Medal  of  Technology. 
14  Unkya  introduces  Hs 
first  line  module  card  to  sup- 
pM  both  T1  and  El  trans- 
msssioo  rates. 

144  Micronoft  President 
Bin  Gates  calls  vendors  to 
seek  a  common  long-term 
visiao  at  Comdea/Fall '90. 
144  Here  today  and  here 
to  stay:  IBM  muhiinedia  ad¬ 
vocator  Michael  Braun  ar¬ 
gues  that  rouhiniedia  is  in¬ 
deed  affordable. 
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customer  service. 
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43  Mail  order  and  super¬ 
stores  are  fast  becoming  pop¬ 
ular  ahematives  to  tradi- 
booal  storefront  PC  dealers. 

47  User-frieDdly  Ceiaar 
Phan,  an  optical  dttc-b|sed 
application,  lets  small  to  me- 
dhim-siae  banks  archive 
transactions  at  a  fraction  of 
the  usual  cost 
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41  The  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration 
is  charging  hdl-q)eed  ahead 
withHaplantoi^edataen- 
cryption  available  to  users  of 
tbenewFTS-2000. 
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77  The  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  maintenance  is 
frlhng  increasingly  on  the 
shoulders  of  IS  managers  in 
this  era  of  open  systems. 
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113  Theprogram 
launched  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense 
to  i^uce  paper  volume  and 
cost  is  having  frr-reaching 
I  effects  on  other  industries. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

B  Repetitive  motion  injuries  are  sky¬ 
rocketing,  forcing  compames  to  implement 
involved  and  often  expensive  programs  to 
prevent  them.  The  injuries,  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  frequent  keyboard  use,  now 
make  up  more  than  half  of  all  job-related  ill¬ 
nesses.  But  experts  say  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  ergonomic 
improvements  have  productivity  benefits  as 
well.  Page  1 . 

a  Bu^g  new  systems  does  not  automat¬ 
ically  improve  productivity  unless  the  right 
problem  is  being  fixed.  Companies  are  find¬ 
ing  that  technology’s  benefits  are  becoming 
more  elusive,  and  some  expensive  failures 
have  dampened  management’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  computerized  magic  bullet.  Experts 
say  companies  need  to  concentrate  on  ana¬ 
lyzing  processes  more  completely  tl- ever 
and  apply^  new  kinds  of  cost/benefit  crite¬ 
ria  to  justify  the  solution.  Page  101. 

■  Some  ATAT  cuatomera 

sdll  aren’t  aware  that  the  ■  Outaourdng  is  not 
carrier's  TAT-8  transatlantic  cheap,  as  Navistar  found 
fiber-optic  cable  has  been  out  out.  The  company  decided 
of  commission  since  the  end  not  to  outsource  siter  leam- 
of  October.  That's  partly  a  ing  the  concept  wouldn’t  save 
tribute  to  the  ^ectiveness  of  it  money.  Rige  12. 
backup  alternatives,  but  some 

users  are  reporting  increased  ■  Mind  numbed  by  meet- 
response  times.  Page  1.  inga?  One  software  author¬ 

ity  advises  picking  up  the  pace 

■  Cornell  University  is  by  focusing  on  what  could  go 

testing  an  "electronic  h-  wrong  rather  than  vdiat's  go- 
braiy"  that  lets  users  re-  togoningeneral.Page77. 
trieve  and  combine  comput¬ 
erized  text  and  images  as  BA  lot  of  reapoosibility 
easily  as  they  would  pull  frUs  on  B  shoulders  when  it 
books  oS  of  library  shel^.  conies  to  prosecuting  com- 
Page  18.  puter  crime.  The  st^  you 

take  to  snag  your  suqiect  win 

■  1486-based  servers  are  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
hot,  but  a  lack  of  software  to  case.Pagel34. 

exploit  the  more  powerful 

chips  has  some  users  tsdiag  ■  Small  are  saving 
th^  time  in  the  80386  camp,  as  much  as  $2,000  per  month 
l*nge  1 .  in  archiving  costs  by  using  an 

optical  disc-based  alternative. 

■  What-you-see-t»^hat-  l^ead  of  printing  out  re- 
you-need-to-get  will  be  the  ports,  banks  can  store  data  on 
next  stage  in  PC  software  the  disc  and  retrieve  only 
evoiutioa.  Microsoft  Chair-  what  they  need.  Page  47. 
man  Bill  Gates  said  last  week. 

He  said  the  industry  has  to  BThe  mainframe  bap* 
build  standard  architectures  tism  of  fire  doesn’t  suit 
for  combining  objects  from  some  DEC  VAX  9000  cus- 
multiple  sources  and  applica-  tomers,  who  are  complaining 
lions  into  a  single,  transpar-  they  were  not  prepared  for  up 
ent  user  view.  P^e  143.  to  a  10-fold  increase  in  soft- 
Microsoft  will  take  its  shot  at  ware  license  fees.  Page  6. 
leading  the  charge  on  Dec. 

10.  armouDcing  details  of  an  ■  On-aite  tfaia  week:  Mis- 
object-oriented  compound  souri  SAL  sidesteps  the  in- 
document  interchange  arebi-  dustry  crisis  and  focuses  on 
lecture.  Page  144.  using  tedtnology  to  better 

manage  its  loan  payments. 

■  It’s  been  a  rocky  year,  Page  36.  It's  ch^server 

but  generally  a  successful  to  the  rescue  as  a  global 
one.  for  DAB  Software.  Cus-  broadcasting  service  down- 
tomers  say  support  and  en-  sizes  its  scheduling  applica- 
hanceiDoits  have  been  solid,  -<ioi»  -fraoii  a.  aaniframe  to 
but  DAB  Software  still  bees  OS/2-faaied  PCs.  Page  31. 
the  thorny  issue  (ff  carrying  Boston  investment  firm  turns 
out  a  major  product  rederign  to  high-speed  tiramwig  to  put 
in  the  future.  Page  1.  paperworkon-liDe.Pkge41. 
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Rnandal  Sdt\^eThafe 
Bdiind  America  Most 
Successhi  Canpanies. 


CA^Os 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange. 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a 
single,  comprehensive,  approach  to  all 
of  your  financial  needs.  An  integrated 
series  of  high-performance 
Masterpiece  modules  address: 
General  Ledger  and  Financial 
Reporting,  Purchasing  and  Payables 
Management,  Receivables  and  Credit 
Management,  Fbced  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Projert  and  Labor 
Cost ’Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation.  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  e^ily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  l-8Cfo-645-3003  for  complete 
information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference 
between  software  for  accounting-and 
software  for  I 


success. 
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Integration 

FROM  PAGE  1 

Gcnmi,  ooe  Japanese  —  “were 
bnagtag  new  sealants  to  mailiet 
in  leas  than  half  the  tinieof  our 
beat  efiarts,"  said  Larry  Smith,  a 
technical  services  manager  at 
the  Detroit-baaed,  global  auto¬ 
motive  paru  tnanufacturer. 

The  oxBpetitors  were  able  to 
respond  to  a  new  customer  que* 
ry  with  a  product  prototype 
within  six  to  10  wedcs. 
Federal-Mogu]  was  taking  18  to 
20  weeks,  Smstb  said. 

The  company's  $200  million 
od  seat  divisioo  found  that  much 
of  its  product  development  ioer- 
ba  stemmed  horn  tte  fact  that 
incoming  product  design  aped6- 
cations  were  being  paaaed  from 
adea  to  engmeering  to  produc- 
tkn  in  paper  form,  said  Alan 
Johnson,  the  dUviaioo's  general 


Too  often,  vdten  the  spedfi- 
catioQS  reached  masufacturing, 
“they’d  say.  ‘We  can't  make 
what  you dnigxied.'  “be added. 

Tofbnrwacuw 

Ernst  &  Young  was  brou^  in  to 
help  devdop  an  infbrmstion  sys¬ 
tem  baaed  on  Infonmx  Cocp-'s 
rebtional  database  management 
qratem  that  would  “give  every¬ 
one  immfdUre  access"  to  tte 
latest  informatiaD  about  a  prod¬ 
uct.  inchahDg  the  latest  changes. 
Johnson  said. 

^Tbe  new  system  etabled  the 
dhi^ion  to  cut  its  product  devel- 
opment  cycles  by  75%,  from  20 
weeks  to  20  buiineas  days  or  less 
in  most  caaes,  Federai-Mogtd 


^jokesmen  said.  As  a  result,  the 
oil  seal  divisioo  once  again  leads 
the  industry  in  customer  respoo- 
siveoeas,  according  to  recent 
aistomer  surveys,  Snrithaaid. 

“Our  competitioo  has  moved, 
too,  but  we  piu)  to  keep  our  edge 
by  cutting  the  tinie  down  to  10 
busioesB  days  in  the  1992  time 
frame,"  be  added.  Federal-Mo¬ 
gul  plans  to  start  evahatmg  the 
^  system  for  other  divi- 
'  sioos  next  year,  Smith 
said. 

Quality  cmttrcf  ban- 
other  k^  cooqietitive 
area  where  U.S.  manu- 


For  example.  Allied  Signal 
Corp.’s  Autolite  Plug  Divi- 
sion  has  used  Netwise,  Inc’s  ob- 
ject-orieited  networking  soft¬ 
ware  to  send  reaRxnie  pro¬ 
duction  data  from  bctmy  control 
units  to  Orade  Systems  Corp. 
RDBMS  servers.  Various  users 
can  then  access  the  data  they 
need  using  SQL  forms  and  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3,  ac- 


Gettiiig  h  right 

Quaiitf  problems  gneraU  hi^  cotts. 

<9  a  survty  of  30  maH^/btiurm 


facturera  cannot  afford 
to  continue  lagging  be¬ 
hind  overseas  competi¬ 
tion.  acconfing  to  Ar- 
mand  Feigenbaum, 
president  of  General 
^rstems  Co.  and  an 
origifutorof  the  “total 
quality  control"  con¬ 
cept.  Research  the 
Pittiffeld.  Mass.-based 
firm  shows  that  in  14  major  in¬ 
dustrial  countries,  ei^t  out  of 
10  buyers  “pot  quality  at  equal 
to  or  greater  than  price"  in  their 
purchasing  decbioos,  Feigen¬ 
baum  said. 

The  General  Systems  Quality 
Improvement  Index,  measured 
in  1990  gross  natioaal  product 
(GNP)  terms,  indicated  that 
“widespread  implementation  of 
total  quality  throu^iout  the 
United  States  economy"  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mate  7%  in  the  U.S.  GNP,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Feigenbaum. 

Here  again,  IS  mtegntion  b 
enabling  some  leadng-edge  U.S. 
oompaaies  to  dean  up  their  act 


I  A>faipoc</D»>»w 
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cording  to  Autolite  project  engi¬ 
neer  Richard  Sturgeon. 

The  system  helped  the  spark 
phig  dhrisian  realize  a  productivi- 
^  increase  of  13%  in  1989,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  most  productive  unit  in 
Albed  Signal's  automotive  sec¬ 
tor,  Sturgeon  said. 

SOcoraky  Aircraft  was 
plagued  by  “hi^  scrap  and  re¬ 
work  rates."  a  “flat  quality 
curve"  as  well  as  customer  db- 
satisfactioo  tmtil  it  implemented 
a  quality  management  system 
with  the  hdp  of  Digjul  ^uq>- 
ment  Corp.  that  has  reduc^ 
product  ddects  by  26%  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  Si¬ 
korsky  statistical  process  con- 


trcri  supervisor  Tony  Lawrence. 

The  resisting  system  uses  Sa¬ 
lerno  Industries'  SIM-f  soft¬ 
ware  to  monitor  production  in 
real  time  and  capture  data  on 
out-of-control  condittoRS  and  de¬ 
fects.  Hbtorical  data  b  stored  on 
DEC’S  RDB/VMS  database, 
where  it  can  be  accessed  by  engi¬ 
neers  and  designers. 

Wforth  Ifiw  cost? 

Implementing  better  manufac¬ 
turing  information  systems  can 
be  costly.  Federal-Mogul’s  pn^ 
ect  b  e)q>ected  to  take  about  2^ 
years  and  will  cost  thousands  of 
internal  man-hours  in  additioo  to 
$1  million  to  $1.5  miOion  in  fees 
to  Ernst  &  Young,  said  Reuben 
Slone,  a  spokesman  for  Ernst  & 
Young. 

The  toughest  technical  prob¬ 
lem,  several  implementors 
agreed,  b  identifying  what  infor¬ 
mation  various  user  groups  need 
and  then  figuring  out  wb^e  that 
information  resides. 

"We  had  to  model  the  current 
[production]  process,  then  find 
out  where  the  information  b 
stored  —  which  could  be  on  a 
mainframe  or  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  database  that  one  person 
has  owned  for  years  but  no  one 
knew  it."  Slone  said. 

Another  potential  stumbling 
block  b  gaining  the  cooperation 
of  various  systems  groups,  par¬ 
ticularly  between  IS  and  en^ 
neering  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems.  Those  two  sides  “often 
don’t  communicate  wefl"  at  Al¬ 
lied  Signal,  Sturgeon  said: 
“They  have  different  problems, 
priorities  and  time  frames  and 
usedifreroit  acronyms." 


Lotus  consulting  unit  offers 
a  CIM-plification  service 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CVSTMV 


DETROIT  —  ConqMter-inte- 
grated  manufacturing  (CIM)  for 
the  masses  was  the  banner  un¬ 
der  which  Lotus  Devdopment 
Corp.  rgde  into  the  CIM  mauket- 
place  bst  week. 

-  The  company  announced  at 
the  Autobct  '90  conference 
here  that  it  had  formed  a  Lotus 
Consulting  Services  Manufac¬ 
turing  Practice  Group  whose 
target  will  be  companies  that 
have  put  ofi  implementing  CIM 
becau^  of  “war  ttohes,  bck  of 
user-frieodliness  and  high 
costs."  group  director  Nick  Lo- 
sole  said. 

“We’re  already  on  the  engi- 
neering.  inventory  management 
and  financial  desktops;  now 
we're  going  for  the  foctory 
fioor."  Loaole  said.  Lotus  can 
put  together  a  production  CIM 
system  within  three  months  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  users,  to¬ 
gether  with  Lotus’  1-2-3  macros 
to  maintain  and  moifrfy  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  their  own,  be  added. 


However,  some  industiy 
sources  questioned  whether  the 
oew  Lotus  organbatioo  has  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  eqxrience, 
as  weO  as  the  ri^  products,  to 
become  a  fuff-scale  CIM  systems 
int^yator. 

ioayoMdliwn 

Lotus  could  wefl  find  an  audience 
among  “people  distributing  (pro- 
grammaUe  logic  cootroDen] 
who  don’t  have  a  due  how  to  op¬ 
erate  PC-baaed  data  coOectioo 
and  control  systems  for  siniple 
data  analyas,"  said  Bruce  Rich- 
ardaon,  a  vice  president  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Maouficturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

However,  the  group  “wiO  op¬ 
erate  at  the  Lego,  not  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge,  level"  of  a  fuO  sys¬ 
tems.  integrator  that  “coiild 
compete  with  {companies]  like 
Artlw  Andersen,"  Richardson 
said. 

Allied  Signal  Covp.'8  automo¬ 
tive  sector  hired  Lotos  to  devel¬ 
op  an  “activity-baaed  cost  sys* 
tern."  based  on  1-2-3,  that 


determines  costs  “not  jist  on 
the  basb  of  productioo.  but  also 
on  support  and  administraticm" 
and  ot^  activities  that  are  as¬ 
signed  to  each  product,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Priestley,  director 
of  cost  management  at  the  firm. 

The  firm  chose  Lotus  primar¬ 
ily  because  the  vendor  was  quick 
to  understand  the  concepts  and 
requirements  of  the  app^tion, 
Priestley  sakL  Contributing  to 
the  dedsioo  was  the  fact  that 
"virtually  all  of  our  operations 
use  1-2-3,  particuiariy  in  fi¬ 
nance."  and  the  feet  of  the  pack¬ 
age’s  global  availability,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

While  Lotus  has  yet  to  pro¬ 
vide  Albed  Signal  with  a  fectory- 
floor-based  CIM  system,  the 
autooMitive  parts  maker  b  db- 
cusaing  with  Lotus'  manufactur¬ 
ing  group  the  idea  of  co-devdop- 
ing  a  fectory^loor  inftvmation 
management  s^tem  based  on 
Lotus’  ^^actory,  according  to 
Gilbert  Stefiand,  the  divisioa’s 
manager  of  CIM. 

Announced  at  last  year’s  Au- 
tofect,  ^Factory  inteifeces  with 
a  variety  of  fect^-floor  devices 
using  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol  3,0  and  other  stan¬ 
dard  and  proprietary  protocols. 
The  product  has  bea  available 
oobr  throudi  value«dded  resdl- 


ers  until  now.  Lotus  announced 
last  week  that  it  will  now  be  seff- 
tng  @^actory  directly. 

The  Manufacturing  Practice 
Group  b  the  first  o^kxiC  of  the 
Consulting  Services  Divisxm 
that  Lotus  announced  last 
March.  A  company  spokeswom¬ 
an  refused  to  say  big  the 
new  group's  staff  b  but  added 
that  "there  are  over  a  dozen  in 
the  consulting  services  group" 
and  that  several  Manufacturing 
Practice  staff  members  are  from 
General  Motors  Corp. 


CORRECTIONS 

A  headline  in  the  Nov.  12  issue 
incorrectly  referred  to  Dbase 
IV.  The  headline  should  have  re¬ 
ferred  ^Mscifically  to  the  Dbase 
IV  Professional  Compiler. 

An  article  in  last  week’s  edition 
erroneously  identified  Sybase. 
lnc.’s  relational  database  prod¬ 
uct  as  the  “main  database”  for 
Citicorp  in  New  York.  While  Sy¬ 
base  liM  been  choaen  as  the 
standard  for  one  of  the  bank’s  fi¬ 
nancial  divisions,  relational  data¬ 
base  managetneot  systems  from 
Orade  Systems  Co^..  Informix 
Corp.  and  Ingres  Corp.  are  used 
in  various  other  divisions. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE  500 
WANT  SORTING  EIIKIENCY, 
THEY  DONT  WASTE  TIME. 


UVLL  SYNCSORT. 


can  be  a  costly 
Which  is  why 
SOOran^nies  use 
ize  sorting, 
most  efficient  and 
Syncsort  offers 
solution  of  software, 
Kses  and  performance 
nt  services.  We  act  as 
r  evaluating  your 


■  SYNCSORT  3.3 


unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency. 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for 
over  20  years.  They've  seen  us 
consistently  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  malang  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner:  Syncsort. 


ISI 


50  Tkr  Boulevard,  Wooddiff  lake.  NJ  07675 

800-535-3355 


NEWS 


NEWS  SHORTS 


SM  movM  ohMd  on  piracy  raids 

The  Software  fiibiihfra  Anoention  (SB\)  fifed  requests  for 
sesrdhand^eifure  perinits  agamst  two  corporatiooB  ID  federal 
dfetrict  ODort  iMt  wiedL  Mary  Jane  S«updera,geneTsicouned 
for  the  Old  it  was  oedOc^  that  actiQB  wodd  be  takes  on 

the  aeardnisd-seiaiffe  requests  untfl  tkia  week,  akbougb  abe 
added  thst  the  TbaakagrriDg  holiday  coidd  deky  actiaD  uotil 
the  folowiog  wedc.  The  dso  Sed  sots  apiost  the  two 
carporatioBS  rhiming  copyriflht  isfinigeineot.  n  the  event 
thsttitejodfeshoddrehaetofraitaoeorboUioftheaearcb- 
■nd  aftn  oedeia.  Saupdeia  decfined  to  ktectify  the  oompe- 
nicsacciwed  of  paiting  software  or  where  the  csiea  wire  fil^ 


Primo  gots  stay  of  infunction 

A  federal  jnd|e  is  Detroit  entered  as  eduBction  agamst  Prime 
Conanter,  Inc.  feet  weekprofaUtfog  the  company  from  coch 
tinuiBg  to  enact  a  bsf-ataiidng  luftwaie  distriMtiao  **tying” 
arrasgemenL  However.  Prne  tot  an  emerfency  stay  d  the 
iqpmctioa  nd  said  ft  wo^  Se  a  motkn  to  reverie  the  venhct 
The  a^eeaeat  at  iane  required  piachseeis  of  certaiD  oooh 
pitfffr  airirri  design  and  mamdutiaring  auftware  packages  to 
afeo  proem  mmpeter  haidwaie  itaetwianre  agreements 
from  Prime.  Last  month,  a  Jmy  a  warded  the  pfanntifr,  Vartual 
**«^— — **—  Inc.,  a  cuiigaitef  services  compmy,  $25.3  mtl- 
Boo  plus  attorneys' fees. 


Comdisco  to  oxpond  notwoHc 

The  Mkhseat  Divimoo  of  MCI  Tfhfommimiiwtiom  Corp.  in 
Cliragn  and  Roafmnnt.  Ol-bsaed  Cwndiwv)  Diaaster  Recov¬ 
ery  Sovioea,  Inc.  a^Kd  a  five-year.  $20  ndhon  agreement  by 
which  MCI  wil  hdp  Comdfero  eapMd  fts  ooaat-to-coast  data 
DetwoikforbiimMmoaiftBBatyaervioea.&rSer,thefiniMian- 
iKMBced  they  would  bundfe  their  respective  services  in  a  mar- 
Mting  They  Ao  earfier  that  Comdisco 

wotdd  provide  baanem  coitiBaicy  services  for  MCTs  <feta  cen¬ 
ters. 


Aldus  doloys  Windows  pockogo 

Seattfe-haaed  Alte  Corp.  hat  delayed  the  arrival  date  of  its 
nrniminnfnrTfinrtninpfranfirifai  fangnm  frnm  tty  milnf 
thii  year  ootil  the  second  quarter  of  1991.  Vice  President  of 
EagmecriBg  Okk  IMdiewa  bbmed  the  delay  on  aeveral  foe- 
ton,  indudog  pong  fomSarity  m  woridog  with  a  new  code 
hniif  and  eateamvecompatihaity  testing. 


Tickot  ogoncy  sooks  powor  raliof 

Pacific  Gat  ft  Efectxic  baa  iwitcbed  Baaa/TM  Tickets  to  a  new 
power  ciremt  after  repeated  power  outages  have  faroQ^  the 
tiiftet  agencT's  computer  network  onliisg  down  seven  times 
iDce  early  Mqr.  A  t**^^**"**"  smd  Baaa/TM,  which  has  120 
outfets  in  Northern  Cafifacnia  and  Nevada,  has  kwe  $75,000  in 
revenue  from  the  enrages,  which  have  taken  the  firm’s  $10 
rnOkm  Digital  Equipment  Carp.  VAX-baaed  computer  astern 
down  for  aa  long  as  one  hour  with  each  occwrence.  Bam/TM 
hat  moved  to  cover  its  bases  with  the  inataftationofa$144.000 
j  backup  power  generator  and  a  $50,000  umnterruptihle  power 
I  supply  system.  Ironical,  Baaa^TM  moved  to  the  new  bufidiag 
after  the  Oct.  17, 1^,  earthquake.  "But  that  earthquake  did 
fees  (tamage  than  afl  of  these  omages,"  said  frustrated  spokea- 
I  man  Doug  Levuwoa 


:  NMI  on  ocquisHlon  trail 

Network  Management,  Inc.  (NMD  of  Fairfax.  Ifo.,  said  it  wtO 
acquire  the  assets  of  Norcrom.  (fe.-baaed  Net-Tedb,  Inc.  Net- 
Te^  provides  systems  ntegratioo  and  ^working  products 
and  m  the  deaigD  and  instaBation  of  fecal-area  net¬ 

works  for  oommerdal  and  government  cuatomers.  NMI,  with 
safes  approaching  $60  milbon  this  year,  seeki  to  become  a  na- 
I  boowide  network  managemeii  firm  through  acqiamtions,  and 
I  Net-Tech  is  the  sixth  networking  firm  it  has  arqmred  since 
I  1987. 
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VAX 9000 users  hit  by  software  shock 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CVCTAfF 


The  backburner  issue  of  main¬ 
frame  software  pridng  is  heating 
up  for  some  of  Distal  Equipment 
ciorp>’s  VAX  9000  owners,  who 
are  finding  their  licensing  fees 
and  software  prices  multiphed  by 
as  much  as  10  times  as  they  mi¬ 
grate  a(q>bcations  from  smaller 
machines  to  their  new  main¬ 
frames. 

A  C  language  compiler  license 
that  costs  $2,500  oo  a  Microvax 
3900,  for  example,  costs 
$25,000  00  the  VAX  9000.  A 
fuD-fonction  Decnet  license 
priced  at  $2,000  for  a  midrange 
system  is  tagged  at  $9,000  on 
the  mainframe. 

"I  can  sympathize  with  DEC'S 
need  to  m^e  a  profit,  but  this  is 
a  bit  excessive.”  said  John  Jones, 
assistant  coordinator  of  informa- 
tioo  services  for  ^ws.  Inc.  in  Al¬ 
bany.  Ind.,  which  installed  a  VAX 
92 10  in  August. 

"You  may  have  the  same  five 
people  using  the  software,  but 
your  costs  have  increased  quite  a 
bit  for  those  same  five  to  run  it 
on  the  bigger  machine,”  Jones 
said. 

He  and  other  customers  said 
they  would  prefer  a  wider  range 
of  individual  user  charges, 
capped  at  a  certain  amount  per 
seat,  more  creative  “value 
packs”  of  software  toc^  and  ap- 
pbcatioos. 

A  DEC  spokesman  said  last 
week  that  iH  software  pricing 
and  licensing  fees  are  now  under 
review  by  the  recently  estab- 
lisbed  software  products  group, 


headed  by  DEC  Vice  Preskteot 
David  Stone. 

Company  officials  are  also 
well  aware  of  the  VAX  90(W  cus¬ 
tomers'  concerns  about  soft¬ 
ware  pridng,  which  was  a  key  is¬ 
sue  discussed  at  an  Oct.  29 
meeting  of  mainframe  cust(»n- 
ers  in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  A  dozen 
VAX  9000  users  formed  a  cus¬ 
tomer  advisory  board  to  provide 
DEC  with  feedback  oo  tlteir  ex¬ 
periences  with  the 
machine. 

“DEC’S  software 
pridng  is  not  accept¬ 
able.”  said  Michael 
Guider.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  network  and 
information  services 
for  Litel  Telecom- 
municatioRs  Corp.  in 
Cohimbus,  Ohio. 

The  firm  has  one 
VAX  9210  now  and 
will  install  a  9410  in 
mid-December. 

Guider  said  his  obfections  to 
DEC  software  pridng  have 
sharpened  in  the  past  two  years 
as  Litel  moved  into  larger  Vax- 
dusters  to  meet  the  firm's  rapid 
growth. 

“Fve  consistently  told  DEC 
that  we're  happy  with  their 
overall  architecture  and  direc¬ 
tion.  but  if  the  software  pricing 
strategy  does  not  meet  our 
needs,  that  can  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences,”  he  said.  ”I  feel 
strongly  that  DEC  needs  to  allow 
its  9000  customers  to  improve 
their  price/performance  ratioe. 
not  just  maintain  them.” 

DEC  has  traditionaDy  priced 
its  software  licenses  by  the  size 


of  the  processor  and  the  number 
of  users,  reasoning  that  the  same 
an>hcation  running  on  a  foster 
CIHJ  will  be  more  productive. 

Cfeorge  Kerns,  vice  president 
ci  infonnatioa  services  at  Contel 
CeOuiar,  loc.  m  Atlanta,  said  be 
is  experiendng  less  "sticker 
shock”  than  longtime  DEC  cus¬ 
tomers  because  Cornel  has  been 
an  IBM  mainframe  customer  for 
years  before  the  recent  additam 
ofits  VAX  9410. 

"This  kind  of 
comes  wHh  the  turi. 
The  more  you  buy, 
the  more  it  costs.” 
Kerns  said.  ”We're 
not  finding  DEC's 
prices  that  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  IBM's.” 

At  the  advisory 
board  meeting  last 
memth.  Guider  said, 
he  and  the  other  cus¬ 
tomers  gave  the 
VAX  9000  excellent 
marics  for  its  sheer  performance 
and  I/O  capabilities,  and  users 
have  been  generally  delighted 
with  the  quick  re^xmse  from 
DEC  fi^  engineers  vhen  a 
prohlem  arises. 

Yet  an  eager  response  to  a 
call  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  problem  is  solved.  Jones 
point^out. 

“Oir  9000  was  down  for  two 
days  with  a  bad  cable,  and  that’s 
unacceptable.”  he  said.  "This 
machine  ia  much  more  complex 
than  a  Microvax,  and  I  don't 
think  our  fecal  fi^  people  have 
been  provided  with  the  tocris 
they  to  diagnose  the  prob- 
tem." 


OuldMi  DEC’S 
prices  unacceptable 


Faulty  components  caused 
some  VAX  6000  outages 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CVSTiUV 


A  flawed  board  component  in 
Difftal  Equqanent  C^.  VAX 
6000  computers  has  caused  in¬ 
termittent  and  unex^dained  sys¬ 
tem  crashes  at  roug^  45  sites, 
DEC  oimdals  acknowledged  last 
week. 

"An  extremely  small  percent¬ 
age”  of  the  installed  base  of 
some  12,000  VAX  GOOOs  would 
potentially  be  at  risk,  said  Daryl 
Long,  midrange  systems  pro^ 
uct  manager  at  DEC. 

"The  important  thing  is  we 
have  a  fix  for  the  probfem  if  it  oc¬ 
curs.”  Long  said. 

Evidence  that  the  defect  had 
caused  system  crashes  surfaced 
last  week  with  publication  of  a 
survey  of  250  VAX  6000  sites, 
conducted  by  Rebabilily  Ratings 
in  Needham,  Mass.,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  rating  analysis  service  for 
DEC  equipment. 

The  survey  found  that  3%  of 
those  VAX  6000  sites  had  expe¬ 


rienced  intermiuent  failures 
that  defied  routine  diagnostics. 
Most  of  the  machines  experienc¬ 
ing  the  problem  were  Model 
400s,  and  users  were  generally 
able  to  restart  their  s^tetns 
within  30  minutes. 

The  defect  was  traced  to  a 
faulty  chip  on  the  DWMBA/B 
board,  a  bus  adapter  card  that  is 
half  of  a  two-bo^  set  connect¬ 
ing  the  BI  bus  to  the  XMI  bus. 

This  is  the  most  serious  hard¬ 
ware  problem  to  crop  up  on  the 
VAX  6000,  which  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  and  custmners  alike  praise 
as  a  highly  reliable  machine.  The 
Reliability  Ratings  report  also 
noted  that  the  VAX  6000s  it 
tracked  during  1.8  million  field 
run  hours  had  ^.8%  uptime. 

DEC  will  not  recall  the  prob¬ 
lem  board  or  replace  H.  Long 
said,  unless  customers  detect 
trouble. 

If  the  chip  does  cause  a  prob¬ 
lem.  it  should  show  up  on  a  user’s 
error  log  with  the  message  "In- 
tertupt  60  Errors.”  Long  said. 


The  chfo  defect  is  now  oo  a  “hot 
list”  at  an  8(K)  of  DEC's  service 
fecatfens  worldwide. 

DEC  buys  this  particular  chip 
from  several  suppiiera,  but  only 
one  of  those  siq)(^ers  apparently 
did  not  meet  the  correct  timing 
specificatioiis,  which  fed  to  the 
intermittent  failures. 

“Once  we  identified  the  prob¬ 
lem,  we  purged  all  our  roanufoc- 
turing  stock  and  field  service 
stockrooms  and  replaced  them 
all,”  Long  said. 

The  first  customer  to  discov¬ 
er  and  r^iort  the  (Robfem  was  a 
manufacturing  divisioa  of  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor  Corp.  in 
South  Rirtland,  Maine,  where 
three  VAX  6000  Model  420s 
joined  a  Vaxcluster  last  April. 

OperatioQS  manager  Hal  Kolp 
found  that  his  newly  installed 
6000s  were  crash^  every 
three  to  four  days.  Even  after 
the  suspect  board  set  had  been 
swapped  out.  the  machines 
would  go  down  again  a  few  days 
later. 

Finally,  DEC  sent  in  a  team  of 
three  engineers  to  diagnose 
what  had  become  six  weeks  of 
frustrating  work  stoppages  at 
the  semicooduaor  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant. 
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Supercomputers  vie  for  commercial  IS  market 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTAW 


NEW  YORK  —  Supercomputer  manufac¬ 
turers  are  for  a  piece  of  the  general 

commercial  informatioQ  systems  market 
with  computers  that  address  concerns 
such  as  networking  with  standard  data 
processmg  hosts. 

This  emphasis  was  evident  at  the  Su* 
percomputing  '90  trade  show  held  here 
i  last  week.  Amid  the  typical  conversation 
about  which  architecture  is  best  and 
which  computer  b  fastest  —  dubbed  by 
one  observer  as  the  "macho-flops"  de¬ 
bates  —  were^gns  that  supercomputers 
are  teaming  the  language  of  IS. 

Vendors  are  concentrating  more  on 
providing  data  management  software, 
high-speed  data  storage  devices,  net¬ 
working  and  standard  versions  of  Unix  in¬ 
stead  of  relying  on  proprietary  operating 
systems.  Still  missing,  however,  are  off- 
the-shelf  general  business  applications 
that  are  written  to  take  advantage  of  mas¬ 
sively  parallel  architectures. 

This  attention  to  commercial  IS  is  driv¬ 
en  by  survival.  "Most  of  the  (supercom¬ 
puter]  supi^ers  are  getting  money  horn 
the  government,  ather  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  through  contracts,”  said  Michael 
P.  Burwen.  an  analyst  at  Superperfor¬ 
mance  Computing  Service  in  Mountain 
View.  Calif.  "With  the  budget  cutbacks, 
the  money  is  drying  up.  Some  will  be  put 
out  of  business  unless  they  can  fmd 
enough  money  to  sustain  their  growth. " 

Ncube,  a  vendor  in  Belmont,  Calif.,  is 
taking  that  tack.  "Our  goal  is  to  make  in¬ 
creasing  inroads  into  the  commercial 


Courtin’ 


Although  vendors  at  Sup<^- 
computing  '90  are  trying 
to  woo  more  ccmmerdal 
customers,  they  are  not 
neglecting  tb^  bread- 
and-butter  technical  users. 

Among  the  announcements  for 
this  group  were  the  following: 

•  Cray  Research.  Inc.  in  Eagan. 
Minn.,  said  buyers  of  its  brand-new 
XMS  minisupercomputers  wiD  be 
aUe  to  apply  that  price  as  a  cretfit 
toward  Cray's  next^eneration 
minisuper.  udiich  will  be  available  in 
the  second  half  of  next  year. 

Ed  Masi,  senior  vice  presideitt  (tf 
roaiketittg,  said  the  pricing  incen¬ 
tive  wiD  "Idck-start  our  entry  into 
the  under-ll  miUioo  market." 

•  Thinking  Machines  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  announced  an  8G- 
byte  supercomputer  with  64,000 
processors.  It  can  compile  Fortran 
and  C.  A  versioQ  of  the  High-F^rfor- 
mance  T^rallel  Inter&ce  networic  is 
being  developed  for  the  new  and  ex¬ 
isting  Connection  Machines. 

•  "Visuattatioa"  is  the  key  bus- 
word  for  scientific  users  who  want 
to  do  exciting  things  with  computer 
graphics.  Virtually  every  supercom¬ 
puter  vendor  on  the  shim  floor 
sported  software  to  bdp  create 
three -dunensioDal  color  graf^iics 
and  other  forms  of  visuaUaation. 

JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 


market  to  fund  our  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,"  said  Bin  Woo,  director  of  market¬ 
ing. 

One  way  the  company  hopes  to  attract 
commercial  customers  is  through  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Oracle  Systems  Corp.,  also 
in  Behnont.  Though  Ncube  is  not  owned 
by  Oracle  itself,  a  group  of  Oracle  execu¬ 
tives  recently  invested  in  Ncube.  An  out¬ 
growth  of  that  relationship  is  a  versioa  of 
the  Oracle  database  management  system 
that  runs  on  the  Ncube  supercomputer  at 
300  transaction/sec.,  the  same  speed  as 
on  an  IBM  3090,  claimed.  He  said 
Ncube  wiB  also  unveil  channel  connec¬ 
tions  to  IBM  and  other  computers. 


Fa^  as  they  are,  most  supercon^ters 
are  built  to  process  large  chunks  of  infor- 
matioo  and  are  not  e^>ecialiy  well  suited 
to  handle  applications  that  require  many 
transactions  going  back  and  forth 
tween  a  computer’s  main  memory  and  a 
data  storage  device. 

To  remedy  that,  vendors  are  incorpo¬ 
rating  high-speed  data  storage  devi^ 
and  data-access  schemes.  At  last  week’s 
show.  IBM  announced  a  jomt  devdop- 
ment  deal  vnth  San  Jose,  Cahf.-bas^ 
Maximum  Strategy,  Inc.  to  design  a  high¬ 
speed  disk  array  system  for  the  Sys- 
tan/390.  The  scheme  will  be  based  on  the 
Higb-Herformaoce  I^raUel  Interface 


(HIPM)  standard.  Maximum  Strategy's 
disk-array  product  fomily  has  sustained 
data-tran^er  rates  of  20M  byte/sec. 

IBM  said  it  will  also  devdop  a  HIPPI 
networking  interfoce  with  sfteeds  up  to 
lOOM  byte/sec.  The  company  did  not 
specify  when  either  the  disk  array  or  the 
networking  interfoce  would  be  re^. 

In  another  announcement  made  at  the 
show.  Convex  Computer  Corp.  in  Rich- 
ardsoQ,  Texas,  and  Beavertmi.  Ore.- 
based  FPS  Computing  said  they  will  offer 
Unitree  storage-management  software 
with  its  systems.  Unitree.  from  General 
Atomics  in  San  Diego,  migrates  files 
among  different  storage  devices. 

Convex  also  announced  its  Application 
Compiler,  which  can  compile  b^  C  and 
Fortran  appbcatkms. 
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FREE  DASD  Management 
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Let  FDfKMJERY  Put  You  Back  in  Control  of  Your  DASD 

with  Automatic  Backup  Racovaiy  (ABR^: 

■  You  can  identify  inactive  data  and 
archive  it  In  compressed  format  to  both 
disk  and  tape. 


■  ABR  tracks  the  archived  dataset  and 
automaticaliy  and  immediately  recaiis  the 
data  set  when  requested  by  a  TSO  user 
or  a  batch  job. 


Your  choicm.  You  can  either  keep  buying  expensive  DASD 
or  put  ABR  in  control  of  your  DASD. 
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ferocioua,  the  demands  are  ce> 
lefltfeaa.  and  customer  budgets 
areahriDkiDg. 

The  combined  conyany  has 
tAen  a  number  of  at^  in  that 
(hrection.  It  has  rcteased  more 
than  20  product  eahancements, 

pledged  to  enhufg  and  mainram 

both  the  MAO  and  MSA  product 
hoes  in  paraDd,  inacituted  four 
new  costomer  support  pro¬ 


of  the  merger,  aid  Soott  Oavey, 
aawtant  cootroUer  of  systems 
and  pianimg  at  Faircldld  Fasten¬ 
er  Gnuy  in  Carson.  Caht 
*Tve  been  seeing  agns  that 
they  axe  doing  the  right  thing. 
Acooiat  reps  are  now  caOiog 
people  and  addng  bow  th^  can 
help,**  said  Oavey,  who  is  also  na¬ 
tion  chairman  of  the  MAD  Ac- 
counts  Receivabie/NGlennium 
user  grocy.  “Howew.  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  at  thd  point  is  that 
there  has  been  more  talk  than 
actual  change.'* 


grams.  amouDced  a  grand  future 
scntegy  (see  story  at  ri^it).  and 
mounted  a  gener^  successful 
efiort  to  gel  two  warring  sales 
farces  marching  in  sync.  It  is  not 
enough,  the  firm's  users  sdd^but 
it  is  s  promiang  start 

Sflftwate  has  done  a 
''aeddde”  job  of  getting  orga- 
oiaed.  defining  combined  goals 
and  statfag  directiaa  in  the  wake 


Reebok  Intemstional  Ltd.  is 
"pretty  comfortable  with  every¬ 
thing  that  has  happened,"  said 
Mike  Cote,  MIS  project  leader  at 
the  Stoughton.  Maas.-based 
company,  a  three-year  MAD 
customer. 

"It  seems  that  the  individual 
companies  had  complementary 
strengths  and  wehknesaes,"  said 
Roger  Heaahu.  fmandai  and  ad- 


HP  earnings  decline  in 
fourth  fi8(^  quarter 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cesTVf 


PALO  ALTO.  Calif.  —  Despite  a 
10%  growth  in  orders  and  a  6% 
increase  is  net  revenue.  Hew- 
lett-^Kkard  Ca  posted  an  13% 
dedme  in  net  earnings  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  its  1990  fiscal 
year,  ended  OcL  31. 

'To  my  mind,  this  wasn't  real 
surprisiog.'*  imd  jay  Ritter,  an 
analyst  at  Duff  A  PhehM  Invest- 
menti  Research  in  Chicago. 
"HPs  backlog  going  into  the 
fourth  quarter  wasn’t  aO  that 
large,  and  much  depended  on 
how  orders  went  this  quarter." 

Fourth-quarter  net  eamings 
tpuied  $202  miUion,  or  83  cents 
per  dure.  This  compares  with 
net  earnings  cf  $246  milbon  re¬ 
ported  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1 939,  or  $  1 .04  per  share. 

Jote  A.  Young,  president  and 
cfsrf  esecutive  officer  at  HP,  in- 
thcated  that  the  company 
achieved  record  orders  ovenQ. 
and  growth  was  broady  based 
across  the  HP  busmesses. 

"In  addition  to  year-over- 
year  order  growth  of  10%  for 

8 


the  quarter,  orders  for  the  peri¬ 
od  were  also  5%  hi^Mr  than  for 
the  third  quarter  of  our  fiscal 
year,"  Young  said.  He  abo  noted 
that,  given  current  industry 
trends,  HP's  order  growth  rate 
was  "particubiiy  notable. " 

Ritter  added  that  be  has  had 
concerns  about  the  firm  far  some 
time  now,  one  of  tbe  reserva- 
tkns  being  that  HP  has  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  revenue  growth.  "If 
revenues  do  not  increase  next 
year,  my  concern  is  that  they  win 
be  able  to  cut  expenses  fiKt 
eoou^"  Ritter  said. 

Net  revenue  for  tbe  fourth 
quarts  totaled  $3.6  biDiQn. 
compared  with  $3.4  biSioG  in  tbe 
correyooding  1989  quarter. 
U.S.  net  revenue  rose  1%,  while 
net  revenue  outside  the  U.S. 
rose  by  10%.  As  a  percentage  of 
net  revenue,  HP's  cyereting  ex¬ 
penses  were  37.5%,  down  from 
38.8%  from  the  third  quarter  of 
fisc^  1990.  Operating  expenses 
rose  11%  for  the  yw. 

HFs  net  earnings  for  fiscal 
1990  totaled  $739  nuDiGo,  com¬ 
pared  with  $829  mOboo  earned 
in  1989. 


ministrative  assistance  manager 
at  Wslgreen  Co.  in  DeerfieU.  flL 
Saying  he's  "genenfiy  positive" 
sinoe  the  merger,  He^u  noted 
that  the  technical  strength 
seems  to  reside  with  the  former 
MAD  product  line,  while  sup¬ 
port  seems  to  have  improved 
cause  of  the  MSA  influence. 

"DAB  Software  is  looking 
good."  said  Stuart  Woodcing,  an 
analyst  at  Cambridge.  Mass.- 
based  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
"They’ve  managed  to  do  some 
impressive  things  —  not  tbe 
leak  of  vdiicfa  was  not  blow  ly  in 
tbe  face  of  what  could  have  bwn 
a  violaX  merger." 

But  the  occasional  smoldering 
resentment  lingers  at  DAB  Soft¬ 
ware.  One  sensitive  item  is  the 
way  in  which  Dodge  departed 
frtk  the  firm  in  April  It  is  not 
just  MAD  emfrfoyres  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dodge  was  unceremo¬ 
niously  dumped  by  DAB.  A  for¬ 
mer  MSA  executive  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  said  that 
while  tbe  r^it  ends  were  at¬ 
tained  when  DAB  opted  for  Im- 
iay  to  head  tbe  new  firm,  the 
means  left  much  to  be  desired. 

"Tbe  strengths  that  made 
Frank  Dodge  great  in  the  early 
days  of  MAD  —  hb  brilHance, 
creativity,  nocKoofonnity,  per¬ 
sonal  involvemeiit  with  the  com¬ 
pany  —  turned  into  weaknesses 
when  it  came  to  running  a  large 
company,"  the  executive  said. 
"Like  many  another  entrepre- 
neuiial  fouker.  he  didn't  have 
the  objectivity  or  the  toughness 
to  do  what  bad  to  be  done." 
However,  the  executive  added, 
"IDAB)  took  away  Frank’s  bal^, 
ak  they  didn’t  even  tefl  him 
they  were  going  to  do  it  It 
shouldn't  have  happened  that 
way." 

Even  more  disquieting  to 
some  industry  obakvets  and 
DAB  Software  employees  is  the 
widely  held  view  tint  tbe  fwiner 


MAD  is  being  subtly  dismantled. 

Touted  as  a  merger  at  equals, 
tbe  deal  that  created  tbe  current 
firm  "wasn't  a  merger  of  any¬ 
thing  —  it  was  tbe  acquisition  of 
MAD  by  MSA,  funded  by 
DAB,"  said  a  former  MAD  exec¬ 
utive  who  a^ed  to  remain  anon¬ 
ymous.  That  is  not  just  a  sour 
grapes  view  from  the  MAD  side, 
a  former  MSA  executive  said: 
"Absolutely  —  that's  exactly 
what  happoied" 

While  Imlay  and  other  DAB 
Software  executives  insist  that 
balance  between  tbe  two  found¬ 


ing  firms  was  sou^t  at  aO  times 
and  is  being  maintained  wherev¬ 
er  possible,  only  two  membeni  of 
the  mne-menflier  executive 
committee  came  frtmi  MAD, 
and  tbe  trickle  of  MAD  talent 
continues. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  MAO 
hasn’t  bad  more  impact  (Xi  the 
products,"  said  the  former  MSA 
executive,  who  far  the  first  time 
last  year  attended  a  user  group 
meeting  of  MAD  MiUenhim  cus¬ 
tomers.  "In  all  my  years  at  MSA. 
I  had  never  seen  users  so  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  product. " 


Creatingaleader 


to  the  earliest  days  of  DAB  Software,  (^EO  John  P.  Imhy  jr. 
was  asked  what  be  oooiidered  tiie  most  dmOoge 

ahead  far  the  new  firm.  'Tbdipoiogy,"  he  answered  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "Findkig  out  where  the  new  aoftware 
miriBeC  is  going  to  be  and  getting  ouraeives  there. " 

GettBg  there  nwolves  enhanring  and  maiitfaining  both 
MAO'S  and  MSA's  laigely  rnmp^ring  product  Mnet  while  ai- 
multaoeoaaly  developing  a  new  geoentioo  of  appficatioaa  that 
wiB.  by  1993, make  up  the  <xanpBny*i«ngleproito  line. 

Tbe  ao<alled  'Tuture  Architecture"  DAB  line  w3l  come 
with  computer-aided  aoftware  engmeering  toob  built  in  far 

While  it  looks  to  the  fiiture,  DAB  Software  plana  to  rtiore  up 
its  preaent  by  phmihmg  appratimitdy  oae4faiid  of  its  re¬ 
sources  into  atrengthening  castomer  seikee  and  appport. 

The  sucoeaa  of  Future  Ardstectiffe  would  topple  two  of  the 
bigger  obstades  stanifing  between  DfiB  Softwaie  and  iu 
growth  goals,  said  Forrester  Research  analyst  SCiast  Woodr¬ 
ing, 'Tboae  boriers  are  the  fact  that  the  company  ii  "itfll  Irving 
In  a  mamfrime  world"  iHnie  tbe  users  are  flodri^  to  the  desk¬ 
top  and  the  winir^viabai^  of  fielding  overi^pmg,rviAmdint 
product  hoes.  DAB  confirmed  that  qipraiimately  95%  of  its 
current  spplkarions  portfofio  is  mabrfMiw*  ‘They've 
got  the  customer  baa^  tbe  nlea  farce,  backing  from  a  parent 
with  a  faf  of  money  and  a  CQOcqX  that  the  iochmtzy  is  gomg  to 
gowid  for,”  WcxMfrk^siid. 

The  downade,  Womking  Slid,  b  tiiat  the  firm  is  banking  on 
a  efient/aerver  concept  tiot  b  not  catdnag  fire  as  npkiy  as  in- 
dustxy  observers  thou^  k  would.  It's  an  area  fas^a  to  tike 
firm's  management,  developers  and  aalea  force  aHce,  he  said. 

NELL  HARGOUS 


MCI  eyes  consolidation,  1,500  layoffs 


BYGARYHANTHES 

evsTHfr 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Citing 
tbe  economic  downturn,  intense 
competition  and  the  cost  of  the 
recent  acquisition  of  Telecom 
USA,  Inc.,  MCI  Conununica- 
tioos  Corp.  said  last  week  h  will 
omsolidate  its  seven  domestic 
divisions  otto  four  and  will  lay  off 
approximately  1,590  employ¬ 
ees.  or  about  6%  of  its  wo^ 
force,  during  the  next  six 
months. 

A  spokesman  dedmed  to 
ebborate  on  a  written  statement 
from  MCI  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer  Bert  C.  Rob¬ 
erts  that  referred  to  "negative 
constraints  on  tbe  company's  fi- 
nanda!  performance  over  the 
next  several  quarters. " 

MCI  recently  reported  a 
quarterly  bus  of  $176  milbon,  its 
first  loss  in  four  years,  resulting 
from  a  $550  mflbon  darge  asso¬ 


ciated  with  the  conversioo  of  its 
network  to  digital  technology. 

Kenneth  McGee,  program  di¬ 
rector  at  Gartner  (jroup.  Inc. 
said  tbe  layoffs  were  not  unex¬ 
pected  and  did  not  seem  likely  to 
affect  service. 

The  second-largest  provider 
of  kmg-dtstance  voice  and  data 
communications  services  also 
said  it  is  forming  two  new  units: 
one  devoted  to  network  services 
for  business  customers  and  one 
to  concentrate  on  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  MCI’s  residential  market 

The  new  Netwi^  S^vices 
Division,  based  bere,  wiQ  be 
headed  by  Daniel  E.  Crawford, 
previously  president  of  the 
firm’s  Southwest  Division.  An 
MCI  spokesman  said  the  new 
network  service  unit  wiQ  be  en- 
gmeering-oriented  and  will  pct>- 
vide  technical  stqrptxt  to  voice- 
and  data-oetwork  operations, 
primarily  for  mid-sixe  and  large 
businesa  customera. 


Crawford  said  his  network 
service  unit  would  have  opera¬ 
tional  and  mainteoaikce  reqmosi- 
bibty  for  the  entire  network  but 
nutomer  support  responatbflity 
for  business  customers.  "WewiU 
continue  to  provide  the  type  of 
support  that  our  customers  ex- 
and  deserve,"  be  said. 

A  new  business  markets  unit, 
to  be  beaded  by  Kevin  Sharer, 
wfll  coosBt  of  four  divisians: 

•  The  Eastern  Oivisian.  based  in 
Rye  Brook,  N.Y..  wiO  be  beaded 
byjonathanOaoe.* 

•  The  Southern  Divisioo  in  At' 
lanta  wfll  be  under  Douglas 
Maine. 

•  The  Ontral  Division  in  Chica¬ 
go  will  be  run  by  (jreg  LeVert. 

•  Tbe  Western  IXvfaion  in  San 
Frandsco  will  be  under  Barent 
Wagar. 

The  spokesman  said  hyoffa 
would  come  from  all  MCI  units, 
but  Denver  and  St.  Loms  would 
be  moat  affected. 
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The  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  Rtmi 
A  Haraware  Company 


Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  sopvare  from  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer -mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


CDRACLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


NEWS 


AT&T  beats  competitors  to  switched  T1  service 


BY  ElUS  BOOKER 
c«  sniff 


BASKING  RIDGE.  NJ.  —  AT&T  raised 
the  ante  for  higb-speed.  wide-area 
networking  last  wedt.  the  first 

carrier  to  announce  a  switched  Tl  pri¬ 
vate-fine  service. 

Aoxng  the  major  appbcabocksfor  hi^- 
speed  switched  services  are  fufi-tnotion 
videocooferencmg,  bulk  data  transfers 
and  oofine  access  to  very  Ivge  data  files 
such  as  digitiaed  documents  and  pictures. 

Accunet  Switched  1536.  which  will  be 
avaibble  in  the  second  Quarter  of  1991, 
provides  a  1.536M  fait/sec.  pathway  for 


customer  data.  The  service  follows  Ac¬ 
cunet  Switched  384,  a  384K  bit/sec.  facfl- 
ity  AT&T  launched  at  the  Intematkmal 
Communicatioos  Association  show  in 
May  (CW,  May  28).  AT&T  said  last  week 
it  1^  several  uanamed  customers  beta 
testing  the  384  service. 

AT&T  tested  both  services  six  months 
ago  but  is  releasing  them  sequentially  be¬ 
cause  “they  are  stiD  looldog  for  market 
demand,"  s^  Steve  Sazegari,  a  senior  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

"They  also  knew  they  were  ahead  of 
the  competitkn  and  didn’t  want  to  (vice  it 
too  high,"  Sazegari  added,  noting  that 


AT&T  was  also  the  first  with  a  switched 
56K  bit/sec.  service  but  had  cut  its  price 
following  introductions  by  MCI  Commu- 
iiicatkms  Corp.  and  U.  S.  ^>rint  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.  of  their  own  56K  bit/sec.  ser¬ 
vices. 

According  to  Sazegari,  the  break-even 
point  for  AT&T’s  switched  offering  as  an 
alternative  to  a  standard  Tl  will  probably 
be  approximately  four  hours  of  continu^ 
use  per  day.  Above  that,  be  said,  custom¬ 
ers  are  pr^bly  better  off  buying  a  stan¬ 
dard  private  line. 

Tte  1.54M  bit/sec.  product  is  more 
than  27  times  foster  th^  AT&T’s  56K 
fait/sec  switched  Accunet  service  but  will 


How  to  send  messages 
without  spinning  your  wheels. 


Introdudng 
WjidPaleci 
Office- 3.0. 
With  services 
sud)  as  Email 
WvdPerfect  Office  is  an 
eaqr  yet  powerful  sokttioo  farconr 
panies  want  their  netwofk  to  keep 
up  to  speed  with  die  ^  they  wofk. 


^tMPtrfect  Office  MaiKOCfice 
MaiO  puts  smpfidQr  at  your  fingertips. 
The  Office  Mail  screen  shows  you 
everydung  you  need  to  con^ose  and 
dra^  messages  to  an  individual  a 
grotqi,  or  the  entire  corporatioQ.  Smce 
Office  Mail  is  so  easy  to  use,  youH 
spend  less  time  managing  messages  and 
more  time  doing  what  you  do  best. 

(Xfice  Mad  brings  you 

_  and  your  company  foie  to 

foce  with  the  powerlo  send 
messages  and  up  to  100 
attached  files  of  any  format 
You  can  send  carbm  and 
b&nd  copies  and  keep  your 
messages  coofideadal  by 
using  password  protection 
and  encryption,  ^tfh  unique 
tracking  capabilities.  Offitt 


Mail  even  gives  you  control  over 
messages  that  hw  already  been  sent 
It  can  notify  you  immediately  when  a 
message  has  been  ddivered,  opened  or 
ddeted.  If  your  mail  rjessage  hasn’t 
been  reai  it  can  be  retracted  and 
deleted;  or  edited  and  dien  resent 
WordPerfect  Office  includes 
scheduler,  calendar  and  powerfiil 
desktop  utilities.  These  combined  with 
our  gateway  services  make  it  ea»er 
than  ever  to  send  messages  around  die 
world.  For  more  information,  about 
WwdPerfect  Office  3.0  call  us  at 
1(800)  52&5166. 

WordPerfect 

CORPORATION 

^(ar1h  TediBology  Way  Oran.  Utah.  84(67 
Tet  (801)  2256000  Fax:  (801)  22J5077 


WtniMKtOffiaMoi 


Wort^rlwtMiw|litt«lwaJwiMAo<Wonietrfca(>pBirai8aiBfteUtmoiSaiw. 

riVfaidfWIwtCorpatalfan-  CtSSOWtf'lIVifa.iCotporatioc 


cost  less  than  20  times  that  service’s 
price,  according  to  an  AT&T  spcAesman. 
Specific  pricing  is  unavailable,  however, 
b^use  a  tariff  for  the  Aixunet  Switched 
1536  has  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

Customers  will  obtain  access  to  Ac¬ 
cunet  Switched  1536  from  designated 
AT&T  centra]  offices  the  same  AT&T 
t<^  (rffices  supporting  the  '384K  bit/sec. 
service.  AT&T  said  last  week  it  hopes  to 
have  73  of  those  locations  for  the  tariffed 
384  service  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Like  the  384K  bit/sec.  service,  the 
1536  offering  requires  the  use  of  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Servfoes  Digital  Network  (ISDN) 
access  line;  customers  wiO  also  need  a  pri¬ 
vate  braodi  exchange  that  supports  the 
ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interfoce. 

MCI  win  be  right  behind  AT&T  with 
its  own  switched  Tl  and  a  switched  T3 
service,  scheduled  for  availability  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1991.  MCI  actually  an¬ 
nounced  its  Virtual  Private  Data  Sendees 
first,  at  the  September  TeM^xnmunica- 
tions  Assodatkm  show  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where  it  donoostrated  a  switched 
T3  circuit  connecting  a  C^y  Research, 
Inc.  superoxnputer  and  a  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  woricstatiofL  MQ  said  its  ser¬ 
vice  will  not  initially  require  a  Primary 
Rate  ISDN  access  line. 

^irint.wducfa  said  it  iscopsidering  such 
a  switched  service,  currently  offers  an  in¬ 
tegrated  Tl  access  partitioi^  capability 
that  allows  users  to  allocate  each  of  the  24 
cfaannds  in  a  Tl  fine  to  different  drcuh- 
switebed  services. 

Switched  1 536,  like  aS  of  AT&T’s  Ac¬ 
cunet  Switched  Digttal  Services,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  dedicated  AT&T  network 
control  ceitter  in  Chicago. 


Prime  posts 
$58.3M  income 

NATICK.  Mass.  Prime  Conyxiter.  Inc. 
posted  an  operating  income  of  $58.3  mil¬ 
lion  last  w^,  cenqnred  with  a  loss  of 
$7.7  million  at  this  time  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  DR  Holdings.  Inc.,  the  company 
that  acquired  Prime  in  June  1 989. 

DR  Hi^dings  reported  a  net  loss  of 
$34.3  millioo  for  the  third  quarter,  whidi 
ended  Sept  30, 1990. 

Accor^g  to  a  statement  by  James  F. 
McDonald.  Prime’s  vice  efaainnan  and 
chief  ejKcutive  officer,  'the  company  has 
reduced  its  operating  (M)t  by  $145  mil¬ 
lion  since  January  through  prepayments 
and  other  debt  reduction  actioQS. 

Prime’s  revenue  for  third-quarter 
1990  was  up  5.8%  over  revenue  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  pet  income  was 
$20. 1  milfioD  few  third-quarter  1990. 

Prime  said  that  it  submitted  a  $25  mO- 
fion  payment  to  its  senior  bank  lenders 
last  month,  effectively  saving  the  comput¬ 
er  vendor  $450,000  in  cash  interest  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  fourth  q4!»ner  of  1990.  The 
bank  lenders  had  origmally  scheduled  the 
payment  for  Dec.31, 1991. 

In  related  news.  Robot  A.  Fischer, 
president  and  general  manager  (rf  Compu- 
tervisioo.  a  divisioo  of  Moe,  quietly  left 
the  Bedford,  Mass.-based  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design  and  manufacturing  firm  last 
month.  Fischer’s  reqx)nsibilities  have 
been  assumed  on  an  acting  basis  tqr  John  J. 
^fields.  Prime's  president  and  chief  (der¬ 
ating  officer. 
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SATismcnoN  Guaranteed 

If  you  have  been  searching  for  a  software  company  that  can  provide  you  with  a  wide  range  of  software 
solutions,  backed  up  by  first-rate  support,  we  invite  you  to  join  the  over  6,500  MVS,  VSE  and  VM  users  who  have 
found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA.  Since  1982,  we  have  been  developing  products  based  on  your 
input  and  backing  these  products  with  support  you  can  count  on  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  for  both  us  and  our  users.  With  products  licensed  at  one  out  of  every  three  mainframe  sites 
worldwide,  SEA  software  has  set  new  standards  for  efficiency  and  performance.  Our  over  6,500  licensed  users 
include  9  of  the  Fortune  10,  85%  of  the  Fortune  500  and  thousands  of  other  installations  of  all  sizes  and 
configurations.  An  equally  important  factor  in  measuring  our  success  is  our  high  level  of  user  satisfection,  in  which 
we  take  great  pride. 

SEA  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


Operations  Automation  Group 

SEA  provides  a  complete  line  at  operations  automation  products 
covering  aH  critical  areas  We  are  the  only  company  that  provides 
such  a  complele  line  of  operations  automation  softw^  backed  up 
by  first-rate  technical  support.  With  over  2500  users  choosing  SEA 
as  their  single  source  hx  operations  automation  software  we  have 
assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  field.  Many  users  tel  us  the 
reason  they  have  selected  our  products  is  superior  support,  as  wel 
as  our  integrated  approach  to  long-term  product  development. 

OODS/UVS  -  Unattended  Operations, 

Master  Console  Management. 

MECO  -  Unattended  Operations,  Cerftial  and  Remote 
Control  of  Operations,  including  remote  access 
from  a  PC  outside  the  data  center. 

SAVRS  -  Sysout,  Syslog  and  JCL  Management,  Viewing, 
Archival  and  Retrieval. 

THUS  -  Report  Management  and  Distributioa 

CSAR  •  Automated  Job  Scheduling  MVSVSEVM. 

TRAUS  -  Data  Transmission  Managemets  System. 

QUICK  -  Data  Compression/OeoomptBssion  tor  increased 

TRAN  data  transmission  between  mainframes  or 
mainframes  and  PC  networks. 

SYNTHETIC  -  Funcliortally  verifies  operating  system  and 

JOBSTREAU  hardware  ctnnges  betore  production 
implemenlalion. 

KEYS  -  Problem/Change,  HardwarefSoflware  Inventory 
and  Help  Desk  Management  System. 

JCLCf-EAN  •  Reformat,  modily,  riocument  JCL 

autotnatfoally,  induding  9tlS  conversions. 


DASD/Data  Management  Group 

SEA’S  DASO  /  Data  management  tools  are  corporate  standards,  used 
by  over  4,500  M\®  data  centers  We  guarantee  significanl  savings 
In  DASO  costs 

POSfiftST  -  High  speed  DASO/PDS  Management. 
100%  lEBCOPY  leplacemem. 

FASTGENR  -  High  speed  replacement  for  IE6GENER. 

PDSUPDTE  -  High  speed  global  JCL/PDS  editor. 

VCF/L  -  ListC  leplacemertt,  VSAM  tracking  and  reporting. 

VCF/U  -  Automated  VSAM  optimization  and  allocation. 

SUPERZAP  -  Online  Zap  Utility  to  access  and  modify 
otherwise  unavailable  areas  of  datasets. 


Appiication  Deveiopment/ 

Performance  Measurement  Group 

SEA'S  Applicafion  Development  arid  Performance  Measurement 
products  used  at  ever  1.000  locations  aid  in  application  develop- 
mert  for  CICS  and  database  systems  and  monitor  program /system 
performance  and  operational  dependencies 

PRO-2  -  Application  Development  MVSVSE. 

OHF  -  Automate  Creation  of  CICS  Help  Windows. 

URC  -  Automated  Online  Color  Graphic  Reports  analyzB 
system  activity  for  data  center  managers 


SEA  has  products  that  will  save  budget  dollars  and  increase  efficiency,  whatever  your  installation’s  size  or 
configuration.  No  other  software  company  even  comes  close  to  matching  our  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
line  of  high-quality  software  solutions,  backed  up  by  the  highest  levels  of  technical  support.  We  invite  you  to  join 
the  thousands  of  installations  who  have  found  long-term  software  satisfaction  with  SEA  products. 

For  further  information  r^arding  any  of  the  above  caii  1-800-272-7322. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  Vtirk  11042 

Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-80G^272-7322  Telex:  6973556  F»:  (516)  354-4015 


Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


How  IBM,  Perot  lost  out 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

cwmtf 


HOUSTON it  pitted  IBM  and  R  Ross 
tarot’s  oe»  coDpeny  agiast  ftrot's  oU 
campeoy  far  a  biBninfallar  contzact 
and  it  migiit  have  been  the  biggest  out* 
•ovdng  deal  that  never  happened. 


formation  ayatena  faction  in-houae. 

For  dtffoent  reaaona,  Navistar  reject- 
ed  the  bids  of  Electrooic  Data  Systems 


Corp.  (EDS)  and  an  alBance  of  IBM  and 
Systems  Gap.,  which  were  ru¬ 
mored  to  be  (hacuasing  merger  possibili¬ 
ties  during  the  same  time  haro. 

Navistar  dropped  EDS  from  consider- 
atioo  befare  IBIif/I^rot,  but  in  the  end, 
neitber  vendor  offered  significant  enough 


and  services  at  the  $4  biOion  truck  and 
components  manufacturer. 

BDS  offered  only  10%  aniMal  savings 

and  inadequate  qipiicatioQs  devefapment 
direction,  according  to  SlouL  IKd/feot. 
which  did  meet  Navistar’s  go^  for 


outsourcing  applicatioas  developmest, 
would  have  achally  increased  Navistar’s 
annual  IS  costs  by  $10  miDioQ. 

*lf  it  was  level  [with  current  IS  spend¬ 
ing].  we  would  have  done  it."  Stout  at 
an  outsourcing  conference  held  here  last 
week  by  Profit-Oiiented  Systems  Plan¬ 
ning  Pn^ram  (POSPP).  a  C^arrolltoo, 
Texas-based  IS  executive  research  con¬ 
sortium. 

Navistar  was  also  not  comfortable  with 
IBM's  "people  plan,"  which  would  have 
transfer^  half  of  Navistar’s  IS  opera- 
tioos'employeestoanewIBM/nsTotsub- 
sidiaiy  deWed  to  the  contract 

TIk  employee  transfer  would  have 
been  similar  to  IBM's  muchiwbliciaed  ar- 
nmgement  with  Eastman  Kodak  Ca,  and 
it  was  the  Kodak  deal  that  partially  moti- 


advantages  to  justify  outsourcing,  said 
InJtmecftliiByear.QikagcefaaaedNa-  ,  E,0,  “Skip”  Stoit  vice  president  of  IS 
vittar  Imeraational  TVanuportMioa  Cont¬ 
ended  a  npie-anath  evajuatiaa  of  out- 
aourciig  with  the  dediioa  to  keep  its  in- 


At  Data  Preference,  you’re  assured  of 
filling  all  your  computer  needs— from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source.  Because,  whatever  your  Apple* 
preference,  we  have  more  of  H  in  stock. 

Blue-chip  stock — like  the  new  Macintosh* 
Ilfit— Apple  Computer’s  fastest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  Mac*  ever.  Plus,  more  of  the  high- 
performance  Macintosh  Ilci.  Offering 
built-in  video  support,  it  runs  most  applica¬ 
tions  up  to  45%  faster  than  the  Macintosh 
Hex.  And  we’re  also  well-stocked  with  the 
fast  and  expandable 
l-aser Writer*  H 


Having  the  rental  industry’s  largest,  most 
comprehensive  stock  of  Apple  products, 
however,  isn’t  the  only  reason  so  many  com¬ 
panies  are  bullish  on  Data  Preference.  We 
also  offer  more  preferred  services  and  options. 
Like  installation,  on-site  maintenance  and 
retum-to-depot  programs.  Plus  a  toll-free 
number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  As  well  as 
financial  plans  that  fit  your  individual  needs 
and  personal  preference.  Perfectly. 

So  call  Data  Preference  now— and  get  more 
dividends  on  the  stock 
more  people  prefer. 
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vated  Navistar  to  consider  outsouremg. 
Other  iDotivatioas  were  emporate  damps 
oaca(iitalspendt&g,aiieedtobettercoor- 
(faiate  business  units’ IS  and  a  letter  from 
one  vendor  efamning  it  could  cut  the  firm’s 
$90  mOlkn  annual  IS  budget  in  half. 

In  an  efibrt  to  amplify  the  process, 
only  IBM  and  EDS  were  IBM 

brou^t  I¥rot  Systems  in  as  a  partner  in 
response  to  Navfatar's  concerns  that  IBM 
was  fairly  new  in  the  fadkities  manage¬ 
ment  business. 

Despite  initial  management  attempts 
to  keep  the  outsourcing  consideratioa  un¬ 
der  wraps,  word  leaked  out  to  Navistar 
empkqrees  within  three  weeks  after  the 
process  began  in  late  1989.  Stout  joked 
that  the  “quahty"  of  the  ninxw  mill  could 
qualify  for  the  Malcolm  Bakfrige  Quality 
Award.  "We  should  apply  for  the  Baldnge 
on  our  grapevine,"  be  said. 

Stout  said  Navistar’s  experience 
proved  iriiat  many  POSPP  coherence 
spoken  skid:  The  outsourdnfr  evahia- 
tioo  process  itself  can  lead  to  dramatic  im¬ 
provements  m  IS  effectiveness. 

He  said  the  evaluation  resulted  in  bet- 
ter  cooperatioo  among  analysts,  pro- 
graunuas  and  users.  Most  advantageous 
of  aD.  the  magnitude  of  the  dedsion  fo¬ 
cused  the  attention  of  senior  management 
on  the  importance  of  B  as  never  before. 
Stout  said.  Stout  now  reports  to  Navis- 
tar's  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
instead  of  to  finance. 

EDS  signs  $90M 
dealwitiiCClS 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

ewSTAPF 


DALLAS  —  In  a  move  aimed  at  expand¬ 
ing  hs  presence  in  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry,  Electroaic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(EDS)  has  augmented  its  outsourcing  role 
at  (Cummins  Enpne  Co,  by  .qgmng  a  10- 
year,  $90  nnSioo  faeflities  management 
contract  with  subsidiary  Cummins  Ca^ 
and  Informatioo  Services,  Inc.  (CCIS). 

According  to  CCIS  Presadeirt  Leo  Kru- 
litz.  althou^  the  firm  hopes  to  realize 
some  cost  savings  in  the  future,  that  was 
not  the  driring  facUw  behind  the  dedsioo. 
"We’ve  been  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
up  with  computing  capacity."  be  said. 
“Our  prindpal  inCerest  was  to  make  sure 
that  we  haw  all  the  capacity  we  need  to 
serve  our  customers." 

CCIS.  wfaiefa  provides  dectronic  binds 
transfer  and  fud  services  for  trucking 
firms,  is  the  second-largest  firm  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  after  Comdata  Hohfings  Corp. 

The  contract  strengthens  the  ties  be¬ 
tween  EDS  and  rjimmiiig  En^ne,  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  diesd  engines  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  frr  the  trucking  industry.  EDS 
took  over  the  management  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  CohmdMis,  Inl-based  computer  cp- 
eratioDS  center  about  one  year  ago. 

Computer  operatioos,  pitigiainming 
and  teleconummicatjons  efforts  wfl]  be 
handled  by  EDS,  Knilitz  sak),  but  he  does 
not  antiefaate  any  big  changes.  "EDS’ 
daU  processing  center  for  CCIS  will  re^ 
main  ri^  here  in  our  offices.”  be  said. 

Roger  StiD,  an  EDS  spokesman,  said 
^  agreement  represented  another  step 
in  the  firm’s  attetqxs  to  target  the  trans- 
portatioo  industry.  "We  don’t  have  much 
in  tnjddng  so  far,  but  we  are  de^tdy 
woridng  toward  expanding  our  role  in  the 
entire  transportatioD  industiy." 
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GiveHiem 
ThelaceTli^ 
Know  And  La><^ 

Applications  built  using  Oracle  Tools  automatically  adapt  to  multiple  user  interfaces. 


These  days,  it  seems  almost  every 
user,  department  and  workgroup  has  a 
fayorite  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI). 
Which  means  developers  building 
applications  for  entire  oiganizations  must 
spend  months  rewriting  each  appUcation 
for  each  incompatible  GUI. 

Unless  the  applications  are  built  with 
Oracle  Tools. 

An  appUcation  developed  with  Oracle 
Tools  automatically  adapts  to  the  native 
look  and  feel  of  the  computer  on  which  it 
runs.  DECstations,  Macs,  PCs,  Suns  or 


any  other  workstation.  Even  character 
and  block  mode  terminals.  All  without 
changing  a  single  line  of  code. 

So  appUcations  can  be  deployed  across 
an  entire  organization's  different 
computers.  Without  users  having  to  be 
re-trained  in  an  unfamiliar  GUI. 

Oracle  Tools  will  su|^rt  both  current 

ORACLE' 

Compatibility  ■  Portability  •Ccnnectability 


and  emerging  graphical  user  interface 
standards.  DECwindows,  Macintosh, 
Microsoft  Windows,  NeXT  Step, 
Presentation  Manager,  X/Motif,  as 
well  as  character  and  block  mode 
terminals.  So  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
wins  the  GUI  wars. 

Call  1-800-633-1073,  Ext.  8114  and 
receive  the  free  Oracle  Tools  Information 
Kit,  illustrating  the  full  capabilities  of 
Oracle  Tools. 

Because  everybody  likes  to  see  a 
familiar  face. 


Outstanding  innovators  lauded 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
cwsniv 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  Commerce  Dqimtnient 
bst  Tuesday  hoDored  10  "out- 
fUDding  technologisu'*  and  one 
compeoy  with  the  oatiao’s  ta^ 
est  honor  bestowed  by  the  presh 
dent  for  technological  achieve- 

nvTtf 

Toe  1990  Medal  Technol¬ 
ogy  has  beeaawarded  to  only  50 
people  ance  its  establishmeiit  in 
1980  by  the  Scevensoo-Wydler 
Tertinotogy  Innovatioo  Act.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Robert  Moebocher. 

Fvst  awarded  in  1985.  the 
award  recognbed  cootrOartiaos 
made  by  lyientisti.  engmeera 
and  companies  manproving  “the 
weO-faciRg  d  the  U.S.  through 
technological  inoovatioo  and 
commerriatotioo/'  acconfing 
to  the  Commerce  Department. 

Among  this  year's  recipients 
are  John  Atanawiff.  for  inventing 
the  dectronic  digiul  computer; 
Gordon  Moore,  co-founder  and 
chairman  of  Clara.  Calif.- 
baaed  Intel  Corp..  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  microciectrooics  innova- 
tkms  of  brge-s^  integrated 
memories  and  mkroprocesBors; 
and  Dalbs-baaed  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments.  [nc.‘s  Jack  St  Qair  Kilby, 
for  ioven^  and  contributing  to 
commrrrialiofioo  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  circuit  and  the  sihcoo 
thermal  print  bead. 


AtanasoH  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
computer  industiy.  b  1939.  he 
created  a  wociong  prototype  of  a 
noiqrograaimable  dectrooic 
calculator  at  Iowa  State  College. 

That  prototype  was  viewed 
by  John  Maocl^,  who,  with  j. 


cWacounrtna  Mped 
builddsctfonicsindustfy 


Presper  Ecfaert  in  1940,  bidh 
the  Electronic  Numeric  Integra¬ 
tor  and  Calculator  (ENIAQ  com¬ 
puter.  b  1972.  Atanasofl’s  cre- 
atkn  was  the  basis  of  a  court 
dedsioo  invafidating  the  patent 
IwtheENIAC. 

Moore,  now  61,  worked  with 
WtDiam  Shoddey,  co-inventor  of 
the  Cransistar,  on  semkonductor 
process  technology  before  co- 
founding  Fairchxid  Semiconduc¬ 
tor  Corp.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif..inl957. 

Moore  became  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  at  Fair- 
chdd,  where  the  fim  commercial 


attested  circuit  was  produced, 
and  in  1968,  be  moved  on  to  co- 
fouod  bid  in  order  to  develop 
and  produce  hrge-sode  inte¬ 
grated  products,  bepnning  with 
semicaidnetors. 

Kilby.  77.  is  well-known  for 
his  inventiao  of  the  integrated 
dreuft,  which  be  developed  in 
1958,  shortly  after  be  arrived  at 
TI  to  work  as  an  en^oeer  and 
manager. 

He  worked  at  TI  horn  1958 
unCQ  1970.  when  be  took  a  leave 
of  absence  horn  hb  job  as  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  to  become  an 
indepeodent  consultant  and  fur¬ 
ther  aplore  the  use  of  sibcoD 
technol^  for  generating  dec- 
tried  power  from  sunh^t. 

Addhlonol  honof  Of 

Others  honored  with  the  1990 
Medal  of  Technology  include  the 
following;  Marvin  Camras,  for 
developing  and  commercializing 
magnetk:  recording;  Donald 
Frey,  for  a  range  of  commerdal 
appbcatkxis  of  new  teduwlogies 
and  research  on  techodogy  com- 
merdalizatioQ;  John  Mayo,  for 
provkfing  a  technological  foun¬ 
dation  for  ioformatioo  age  com- 
municatioos  and  overseeing  con¬ 
version  of  the  national 
switchboard  network  to  digital' 
based  tedmology;  and  Chauncy 
Starr,  for  innovations  in  energy 
production,  risk  assessment, 
tedmology  transfer  and  organi- 
a  tioR  of  research  consortiums. 


Flaihire 

FROMMGEl 

UK'sCafaleand  WirdessPLC. 

Steve  Wolff,  directar  of  the 
oetwcfkiDg  divisiaa  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundatkm  (NSF) 
in  Wmhington.  D.C.  uses  the 
service  and  was  unaware  of  the 
outage.  He  ran  a  test  connectioo 
to  Helsinki,  Finland,  daring  a 
Com^wlmcefid  iotenriew. 

‘it  looks  as  if  they’re  backing 
us  up  with  a  satellite  link,  be- 
cause  I’m  getting  one-  to  three- 
second  response  time."  be  said. 
"Over  TAT-8,  we  canconnect  in 
a  couple  hundred  milliseconds." 

Scondhiwvlaw  cpnnnctien 

Wolff  is  hnked  to  the  NSTs 
NSFoet  international  data  net¬ 
work  for  supercomputer-based 
research  pnjects.  He  has  a  di¬ 
rect  link  over  TAT-8  otto  Nor- 
dunet,  a  network  connecting  the 
6vc  Scandinavian  countries. 

According  to  AT&T  spokua- 
man  Rick  BrayaD.  "Some  users 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  outage, 
but  H’s  our  standard  pobey  to  in¬ 
form  customers  about  service 
problems.  This  is  because  some¬ 
times  when  you  reroute,  service 
degrades,  i^'re  upfront  about 
the  causes  of  the  problems  and 
we  let  them  know  6at  we're  get¬ 
ting  to  the  situaiioo  and  taking 


care  of  it  as  soon  as  is  humanly 
possible." 

TAT-8  has  been  inoperable 
since  Oct  30  because  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  fouh  located  in  a  regenera¬ 
tor  —  a  device  placed  every  50 
miles  along  the  cable  to  amplify 
the  communications  signals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  AT&T.  Restoral  has 
reportedly  been  delayed  by 
heavy  seas  and  violeiit  winds, 
udbefa  make  it  dfficult  for  a  ship 
to  get  to  the  cable  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  AT&T  said. 

The  response  timg 

caused  by  using  copper  and  sat¬ 
ellite  technology  as  backup  can 
inhibit  the  productivity  of  some 
users. 

Delays  inherent  in  satellite 
technology  are  not  good  for  in¬ 
teractive  commaucatioos.  aid 
Sergio  Heker,  director  of  the 
John  Von  Neumann  Coaqwter 
Network  (JVNCnet)  at  Prince- 
too  Uraversity. 

"For  example,  researchers 
who  work  on  coQisioos  of  galax¬ 
ies  need  to  see  them  coUidmg  in 
their  time  frame,"  be  said.  "Su¬ 
percomputers  can  process  the 
data  fast  enough,  and  (be  work¬ 
station  can  di^4ay  it  fost  eoou^, 
but  the  network  speed  must 
keep  up  with  the  computers. " 

Heker  added  that  because  of 
this,  JVNCnet  is  considering  a 
plan  to  s{dit  its  load  between 
TAT-8  Siid  PTAT-1  and  put  Cis¬ 


co  Systems,  loc.  routers  at  each 
end  of  (be  cables.  Cisco  routers 
contain  the  mtdHgeoce  required 
to  balance  traffic  loads  and  re¬ 
route  traffic  in  case  of  failure. 
The  2-year-old  TAT-8  carries 
40,000  simultaneous  pbone 
caOs,  outmoding  its  predecessor. 
TAT-7,  which  supported  8,000 
caOs. 

PTAT-1,  introduced  earber 
this  year,  reportedly  carries 
80.000  caOs.  *rhe  TAT-8  con¬ 
sortium  is  currently  (figging 
ditches  for  TAT-9,  which  will 
match  PTAT-l’s  capacity  and  is 
expected  to  go  live  in  mid-1991 , 
acconfing  to  BrayaQ. 

Befl  Labs  is  also  reportedly 
wofkiog  00  the  successor  to 
TAT-9,  which  will  use  optical 
amplifying  teduK&igy  instead  of 
electrical  power.  Tbou^  the  un¬ 
derwater  glass  fiber  is  protected 
by  several  layers  of  pofyetb^ene 
pbstk,  Bra^  oo^  that  cop¬ 
per  sheathing  bes  beneath  the 
plastic  for  powering  the  amplifi¬ 
ers.  "An  underwater  earthquake 
could  cause  a  rock  to  break 
throu^  the  plastic.  When  you 
have  water  on  copper,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  ^K)rt  out,"  be  sail 

When  the  optical  ampfifying 
technology  emerges,  accor^g 
to  BrayaD,  TAT-9's  successor 
wUl  be  capable  of  carrying  "sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand"  tde- 
pbooecaSs. 


Unisys  announces  DCP 
line  modules,  front  end 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

eWSTATT 


BLUE  BELL.  Pa.  —  Unisys 
Corp.  launched  a  new  fomDy  of 
tioe  modules  for  its  distributed 
commuoicatioRS  processors 
(DCP)  last  week,  featuring  a  top- 
end  model  capable  of  Tl/El  data 
rates. 

The  higb-^teed  mtefligeRt 
tine  module  (ILM-20-HS)  card  is 
the  first  from  Unisys  to  support 
IT  (1.544M  bh/sec.)  and  El 
(2.()48M  bit/sec.)  traosmasion 
speeds.  It  is  also  the  first  to  sport 
a  four-fine  interface.  The  new 
fine  modides  can  be  used  with 
Unisys’  DCP/30.  DCP/35  and 
DCP/50  ffoRt-end  processors. 

Unisys  also  anixwmcrd  a  new 
entry-level  front  end  —  the 
DCP/25  —  for  fts  1100/2200 
and  System  80  mainfraffles. 

The  latest  froot  end,  sduefa 
can  handle  up  to  184  fioes,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  abM  30  transactions 
per  second,  winch  is  about  twice 
as  fast  as  its  predecessor,  the 
DCP/15.  By  comparison,  the 
top-of-tbe-line  dual-processor 
DCP/55,  which  Unisys  plans  to 
have  out  by  the  sec^  half  of 
next  year,  will  be  enable  of  230 
transactioQS  per  seraod  aod  wiD 
handle  750  fines. 

A  key  difference  between  Un¬ 
isys’  DCPs  and  IBM’s  products  is 
Unisys*  emphasis  on  Open  Sys¬ 


tems  Interconnect  (OSD  proto¬ 
cols,  according  to  Kevin  O’NetO, 
vice  president  of  netwofk  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  at  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.-baaed  Buaness  Re¬ 
search  Group.  "IBM's  front-end 
processor  support  is  very  [Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture]- 
centric,"  he  said.  O’NeiD  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  20%  of  Unisys' 
7000  front-end  processor  sites 
use  Tranamisaon  Cxxkrol  Proto- 
col/Intemet  Protocol  instead  of 
Unisys'  own  proprietary  Distrib¬ 
uted  (^oounumcations  Architec¬ 
ture  (DCA). 

"At  the  heart,  we  stiD  run  the 
DCA  architecture ,  siq)poitmg  on 
top  of  that  other  proto^,"  said 
Bran  FidteragiD,  DCA  program 
manager.  "But  in  about  1992. 
we  be  native  09  with  DCA 
on  top  of  that "  Since  its  appear¬ 
ance  m  the  late  1970s,  DCA 
mapped  to  layers  one  to  four  of 
the  Internationa]  Standards  Or- 
ganiatioos's  OSI  Reference 
Model 

Unisys  goes  on  to  argue  that 
uidike  the  hierarchical  IBM 
SNA,  its  DCA  was  designed  orig- 
ioaily  for  peer-to-peer,  multipro¬ 
tocol  oetworks  a^  so  can  func¬ 
tion  even  when  connections  to 
the  mamframe  are  tosL 

Prices  for  the  DCP/25,  cur¬ 
rently  available,  start  at 
$31,00(h  the  four-line  ILM-20- 
HS  card  costs  at  $12,500. 


Loren  named  Covia  CEO 


Former  Apple  exec  joins  travel  systems firm 


BY  £LU£  BOOKER 
evsTArr 


ROSEMCKT,  m  —  Allan  Z. 
Loren,  wbo  left  Apple  Comput¬ 
er.  loc,  early  this  year,  wtD  be¬ 
come  presid^  aixi  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  C^ivia  C^orp.,  the 
travel  and  reservations  systems 
company  said  last 
week. 

Loren's  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  Jan,  1, 
fiSs  the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  in  Ute  June 
when  Barry  A  Kotar 
left  Covia  to  join 
Minoeapotis-based 
Northwest  Airfines 
as  its  executive  vice 
president  and  chief 
information  officer. 

In  January.  Loren  resigned  as 
premdent  of  Apple  USA.  where 
he  had  reported  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  several  other  top  Apple 
exyrtives  [CW,  Feb.  5). 

nor  to  joining  Apple  in 
1987.  the  52-year-old  Loren 
had  been  with  Corp.  for  16 
years,  where  he  held  a  number  of 
executive  appomtments,  indud- 


m 


will  hy  his 
wingsatCosia 


i^  president  and  chief  informa- 
tioo  officer  of  Cigna  Systems, 
the  company’s  infannation  sys- 
temsaniL 

"Allan  brmgs  with  him  an  im¬ 
pressive  breadth  of  experience 
that  indudes  general  huainess. 
marketing  and  skills.’’ 

said  John  C  chainnan  of 
Covia  and  executive 
vice  presdent  of 
roarkei^  aiKi  fi¬ 
nance  at  Covia’s  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder. 
United  Airfines. 

Covia,  which  is 
best  knm  as  the 
developer  of  the 
ApoOo  oo-fine  travel 
reservations  sys¬ 
tem,  is  jointly  owned 
by  several  compa¬ 
nies,  tneJuding  Unit- 
ed  (which  bolds  a  50%  stake), 
British  Airways  PLC,  USAir, 
be..  Swbaair,  KLM  Royal  Dutdi 
Airiines.  Alitalia  and  Afr  Cuiada. 

Rnil  Bbdmey,  wbo  l»d  been 
Covia’s  act^  president  and 
dnef  executive  officer.  wiD  re¬ 
sume  his  previous  duties  as  vice 
president  of  business  devefop- 
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Jucm  Brother  CASE 

PtDclLicts,8(I0fY)ur 

W)rldoadDoesrtExk 

Most  CASE  products  only  saatch  ttie  surface 
of  your  development  problems. 

That’s  because  they’re  designed  exclu 
sively  for  developing  new  systems.  But  when 
it  comes  to  maintairang  older  systems-the 
bluest  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
C^E  tools  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv 
ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Tedinolo^  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod 
imi'  uct  offering,  Excelerator*  for 
iWB  Design  Recovery,  lets  you 
'  tr  brii^  your  existmg  systems 
into  the  CASE  environment 

This  innovative  product  trans 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  plus 
:^IMS/MFSandCICS/ 
screen  mcq)s-and  ca^Dtures, 
heir  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASEr^sitoiy. 

With  Desi^  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more 
just  develop  new  systems. 

You  can  also  modify  old  systems  to  meet  new 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat 

forms,  or  even  adcf)t  old  systems  to  support  new  Iciness  goals.  M  Of  which  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  witti  your  changing  needs. 

For  more  about  our  complete  CASE  solution,  caU  us  today  at 
1-800-777-8858-before  the  biggest  part  of  your  worldoad  takes  you  under.  There’s  NoSubstituteRjrExperience. 

Exceleralor  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  IVchnology  Corpcvaixm.  Orte  Maitr  Street.  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  rrasiered  trademark  of  Iniematiortaf  Busirtess  Machines  Corporation 


Keep  your  users 


lit  the  U&  end ' 


lUaiMprtee. 


iPOMSeriiNi 


^regMered' 


'  Adobe  Synemt.  Inc. 
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well  fed. 


Iniidiluciim  ihc  new 
lll’LaMT.In  nil) 


Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  printer.  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  high-volume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 

There’s  a  lot  for  everyraie  to  like  and 
use.  Two  paper  trays  that  let  users 
easily  switch  between  different  types 
and  si^  of  paper.  With  each  tray 
holding  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  TWo-sided 
printing  that  allows  your 
users  to  print  their 
thoughts  and  re¬ 
pents  on  both 
sides  of  a  page. 

And,  if  your 
people  would 
like  to  say 
good-bye  to 
feeding  enve- 
kqtes  manually,  they  can-it’s  done 
automatically  by  our  optional  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  III,  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  curve.  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res¬ 
olution  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  wltli  Adobe* 
PostScript*  software.  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fonts  and 
typefaces.  Even  connect  a  Macintosh. 

What  you’ll  like  is  the  reliability 
and  service  you've  come  to  expect 
from  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3,595.*  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  for  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID. 


Wh^  HEWLETT 

mL'nM  Packard 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Bitiot  brail  wgeoB 

■  Brain  surgeons  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Batti- 
more  are  experimenting 
with  a  caaipater<ontroUed 
robotic  arm  that  allows  them 
(0  make  smaller  and  more 
predee  indsiofis  during 
brain  surgery.  The  arm, 
which  consists  of  a  sixioint* 
ed  mechanical  sensor,  works 
in  sync  with  a  computer  that 
creates  three-^iiinensiooal 
images  of  a  patient’s  skuD 
and  brain,  llie  surgeons 
make  an  indsion  in  the  pa* 
tient's  skull  using  the  com* 
puter  images  as  a  guide. 

Once  the  brain  is  exposed,  the 
robotic  arm  cuts  to  tbe  brain 
surtitce  and  is  used  to  defixte 
tbe  tumor  that  is  to  be  re* 
moved. 


AMarMud 

■  Srimtists  at  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Ibc.  have  devised  an 
autostereoscopic  display 
called  Omniview  that  prpiects 
color  compute  grapl^  in 
three  ■dimfflsional  form  m* 
side  a  glass  bubble.  Tbe  pro¬ 
totype  di^y,  which  is  inside 
a  2-hx)t-diaineter  sphere, 
can  be  viewed  from  any  angle 
without  the  need  for  special 
glasses.  Tbe  images  are  cre¬ 
ated  from  a  translucent  dou- 
ble-bdix  disk  gptnwmg  at  600 
rpm  while  being  «rann»d  by 
a  low-power  laser  in  two  di- 
mensioQS.  Tbe  display  has  a 
picture  resohition  of  750  by 
750  pixels.  The  display  could 
be  for  atr  traffic  control, 
military  battle  systens, 
modefiog  and  several  other 
appbeatioos. 


But  can  you  read  it  like  a  book? 


■  Iterated  Systems  in  Nor- 
croK,  Ga^  demonstrated  a 
fractal  image  compression 
system  that  enable  an  Intel 
dorp.  802S6-ba8ed  personal 
computer  to  process  hiU-mo- 
tion  video.  As  much  as  two 
minute  of  fun-motion  video 
can  be  stored  on  a  1.4M- 
byte  floppy  (hsk,^  firm  said. 
The  compression  process  is 
done  using  a  redu^  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  (RISCV 
based  processor  board  and 
custom  fractal  transform 
chips  ~  both  developed  by  It¬ 
erated  ~  and  an  Intel 
60890  RISC  processor. 


Cornell  tries  to  make  electronic  database  information  as  easy  to  use  as  a  library 


COMPUTERWORLD 


NOVEMBER  19. 1990 


Fradib  u  Mtioa 


Even  though  electronic  data¬ 
bases  contain  massive 
amounts  of  informatioo ,  they 
are  more  like  warehouses 
than  hbraries.  While  aO  of 
the  mformation  is  contained  under  one 
"roaf,”  it  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
where  and  in  what  form  the  infbnna- 
tioo  is  stored.  Walk  into  a  hbraiy.  on 
the  other  hand,  and  you  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  what  aisle  contains  the  in-  il|^ 
formation  you  are  looking  for,  and 
you  can  ei^ect  it  to  be  contained  in  a 
book. 

That  is  tbe  basic  premise  of  an 
“electTooic  Bbrary,”  wtbcb  aims  to 
combine  tbe  massive  amounts  of  infer 
matma  in  an  electronic  database  with 
tbe  logic  and  facile  use  of  a  library . 

About  150  chennstry  students 
and  faculty  members  at  Corndl 
University  in  Ithaca.  N.Y..  are 
experimenting  with  such  an  electronic 
libray,  an  on-line  system  that  enables 
users  to  retrieve  informatioa  con¬ 
tained  in  thousands  of  articles  pub-  sm 

hshedby  tbeJ^ma/o/t*r  AMrruran  bead  of  the  information  technology 
Ckriiii^Soeirty.  Unfikeon-lmedata-  section  at  the  Mann  library.  ‘Take 
bases,  tbe  dectrooic  hbrary  is  not  lim-  away  the  schematics,  photos,  Qlustra- 


ited  to  textual  information:  Users  are 
also  able  to  retneve  graphics,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  other  images. 


tions,  aixl  thtfe's  not  much  left.  ‘ ' 

One  objective  of  CC^IE  will  be  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  oa-hne  text  and  im- 


It  is  the  first  test  of  its  land,  accord-  age  retrieval  and  reading  tbe  material 
ing  to  officials  at  Comeli’s  Albert  R.  on  screen  is  more  practical  than  actual- 
Mann  LfiMuy.  wbere  the  Chemistry  ly  scouring  the  shelves  Iot  chemistry 
On-Line  Retrieval  Experiment  articles. 


(CORE)  is  being  conducted,  and  Bdl- 


Tt  is  not  just  a  question  of  how  will- 


care,  wbere  the  system's  experimental  ing  researdiers  are  to  search  and 


Superbook  software  Interfax  and  da¬ 
tabase  en^ne  was  developed. 


browse  dectroakally  but  also  whether 
they  will  want  to  read  on  their 


"(^bemists  tend  not  to  use  or  find  screens.”  Curtis  said, 
on-line  servitts  that  useful  because  In  tbe  current  test  phase,  vriiicfa  be- 

the  graphi^  components  are  key  to  gao  three  weeks  ago.  students  and 
understanding,”  s^  Howard  Curtis,  ulty  can  retrieve  text  and  images  from 


1,000  articles.  By  tbe  end  of  next 
string,  tbe  database  is  scheduled  to 
contain  70.000  articles,  or  about  seven 
years'  worth  of  articles  from  20  scien¬ 
tific  journals. 

database  cocktists  of  four  parts: 
text  stored  as  ASCII  files,  an  index, 
graphics  that  have  been  extracted 
from  tbe  articles  and  300  dot/in.  repro- 
ductions  of  complete  pages.  Text,  tbe 
index  and  graidtlcs  are  stored  on  mag¬ 
netic  media;  tbe  page  reproductions 
are  stored  on  optical  dbc&  Althou^ 
little  of  tbe  informatioo  contained  in 
the  publications  is  in  color,  the 
70,000  articles  and  related  graphics 
will  take  up  about  160G  byta  of 
storage  space. 

“We  ne^  to  figure  out  exactly  what 
is  required  in  the  database  structure, 
especially  tbe  storage  of  graphics,” 
Curtis  explained.  'To  what  degree  do 
we  have  to  rejAcate  tbe  printed 
page  and  to  what  degree  is  the 
electronic  journal  a  new  entity  ?” 
Students  and  faculty  are  using  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Digital  EquifK 
ment  Corp.  workstations  during  the 
test.  Eventually,  other  workstations 
and  operating  systems  will  be  used. 

ComeD  plans  to  test  three  electrocu¬ 
te  library  user  interfaces:  Superbook 
and  Pixlook,  developed  at  Bellcore, 
and  Oiaden,  developed  by  OCLC.  It's 
too  early  to  determine  wlat  inter&ce 
users  wiD  prefer,  mainly  because  the 
initial  testing  has  been  limited  to  Bell¬ 
core's  Stqterbook,  Curtis  said. 

“We  launched  the  Superbook  proj¬ 
ect  to  try  to  make  the  screen  presenta¬ 
tion  of  text  better  than  paper  rather 
than  worse,”  said  Tom  Landauer.  man- 
ager  of  Bdlcore's  cognitive  research 
divisMXi  in  Morristown,  NJ.  "We  be¬ 
lieve  that  Siqterbook  is  tbe  first  and 
only  (m-line  hypertext  appheation  that 
makes  it  easier  to  use  thm  harder." 


Wyoming  tests  smart-card  benefits  program 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eVSTATV 

The  Department  of  Health  for 
tbe  state  of  gaming  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  launch  a  nine-month 
pdot  project  using  smart 
cards  to  Mp  adinmister  tbe 
state’s  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil¬ 
dren  (WIC). 

A  number  of  states  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  on-line  electronic  benefits 
programs,  but  this  b  tbe  first  that 
makes  use  of  smart-card  and  oCf-bne 
technology,  said  I^er  Qgnibene.  vice 
president  of  corporate  developmeiit  at 
Applied  Systems  Institute.  loc.  The 
^^shtn^oo,  D.C.-based  company  will 
design.  instaO  and  administer  tbe  proj¬ 
ect,  which  wiQ  be  offidaDy  bunched  in 
March. 


Tbe  WIC  program  provides  dietary 
counseling  a^  vouchers  for  nutrition' 
ally  rich  foods  to  low-income  pregnant 
women,  nursing  nkotbers  and  childrefl 
under  five  years  <AL  Six  hundred  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Natrona  County  wQl  re¬ 
ceive  smart  cards  containing  personal 
aikd  benefits  inforroatMm  that  they  can 
use  to  shop  for  WlC-autborued  foods 
at  four  grocery  stenes  in  Cbsper  and 
the  rural  community  of  Edgerton. 

V^rocning  opted  to  use  a  smart  card 
system  because  installing  on-line  elec¬ 
tronic  benefits  systems,  especially  in 
the  state’s  qarsely  popubted  “fron¬ 
tier  counties,”  was  simply  too  high, 
Ognibene  said.  It  will  cost  $200.u00  to 
implement  tbe  project. 

Smart  cards  will  repbee  paper 
vouchers,  outline  types  of  foods  and 
track  the  amounts  to  which  the  bene¬ 
fits  recipient  b  entitled.  The  card  b 


plugged  imo  a  small  point-of-sale  ter¬ 
minal  that  notes  the  universal  product 
code  of  each  Hem,  compares  H  with 
Hems  listed  in  an  electronic  code  book 
to  ascertain  that  H  b  among  the  ap¬ 
proved  foods  and  deducts  tbe  amount 
from  tbe  smart  card’s  database. 

“One  dbadvantage  of  tbe  voudker 
system  b  that  you  can’t  spfit  tbe 
voucher,”  Ognib^  said.  "It’s  a  must 
use  H  or  lose  H  situation.  We’D  be  giv¬ 
ing  [participants]  tbe  abOHy  to  shop  ss 
often  they  need  to.” 

At  tbe  end  of  each  business  day,  the 
transactions  reemded  by  the  teirninal 
wiQ  be  uploaded  to  an  Intel  Corp. 
30366-ba^  personal  computer  in 
C^heyenne.  Later,  tbe  mformation  wiD 
be  used  to  trigger  electronic  fimds 
transfers  from  tbe  American  National 
Bank  of  Cheyenne  to  tbe  four  partid- 
pating  grocers. 
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ENDEVOR. 

The  new  school  in 

software  management. 


S(Hne  of  the  biggest  hshes  in 
business  have  graduated.  They've 
outgrown  their  manual  software 
change  procedures  and  library  management  systems 

I  and  moved  to  ENE^VOR  *  the  new  school  in 

♦ 

software  management.  For  companies  big  or  small. 
ENI^VCXl  helps  eliminate  the  growing  pains  that 
come  with  an  expanding  software  invented  by 
providing  automated  and  integrated  facilities  for 
performing  all  software  management  tasks. 

Automatically,  ENDEVOR  audits  all  change 
activity,  tracks  program-component  configurations, 
and  enfmees  standard  software  fwocesses.  It  also 
automates  the  management  of  application  vendor 
updates,  production  turnover,  parallel  development  j  . 
and  software  distribution. 

ENDEVC^  works  with  eme^ing  technolo¬ 
gies.  such  as  CASE  generators.  LANs,  DB2  and 
eSP,  and  through  its  open  architecture,  ensures  full 
expansion  into  AD/Cycle— all  without  disrupting 
existing  library  management  systems,  procedures 
and  structures. 

So  keep  your  old  school  ties,  but  join  the 
new  school  in  software  management.  ENl%VOR. 

For  more  information,  call  LEGENT's  Software 
Management  Division  at  508-870- 1900. 
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p  l9WLEGENTCorparMiM  ENDEVOKsiiegiMmdirMlemarkof  LEGENTCorporaiM*.  DB2aiidAO'C)«lewciefHMrH  indcMaits 
of  iMeraaiaul  BKiMu  Michlws  CorponiMt. 
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Multi-Vendor 
Madness 

Or, How  'RyTieYbur Networks  Tbg(^rer 
And  Your  Scanty. 

Does  your  state-of-the-art  equipment  from  one 
vendor  refuse  to  talk  with  your  state-of-the-art 
equipment  from  other  vendors?  Then  you’ve  got 
a  case  ofMulti-\fendor  Madness.  But  it  is  curable.  I 
AKT  Network  Systems  has  the  remedy  The  AlSr  \ 

5ESS*  Switch  and  Bell  Labs  designed  Metropolitan 
Area  Networking  can  be  used  by  your  load  phone 
company  to  interconnea  your  networks. 

■***  This  system  can  make  your  equipment 
from  one  vendor  talk  to  your  equipment  from 
other  vendors.  No  matter  ^ere  that  equipment  is 
located.  And  it  does  it  over  the  phone  lines  you 
already  have  installed.  It’s  not  snake  oil.  It’s  real 
medicine.  Scientifically  proven  to  work.  With  your 
local  phone  company  and  AI83;  you  can  make ' 

Multi-\fendor  Madness  a  thing  of  the  past. 

RecU-Vftnid  SoliUionsFrom 
Your  lxx:cU  Phone  Corripariy  and  APSS' 


AKT 

Network  Systems 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Adlib 

Remember  that  vacation  adver- 

tisenient  a  few  years  back  that  referred 
to  a  tropical  paradise  as  "a  state  cA 
mind?" 

That  same  phrase  can  be  applied  to  the  debate 
over  whether  the  U.S.  economy  is  mired  in  a  re- 
cessioo.  The  debate  has  spilled  out  of  the  econo¬ 
mists'  offices  —  where  doctors  of  the  dark  sci¬ 
ence  are  assessing  wheth^  the  GNP  has 
actually  declined  the  recession-requisite  two 
quarters  in  a  row — to  the  general  media. 

Conclusive  data  is  not  in.  But  that  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  If  you  look  at  the  headlines  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  they  are  gradually  shifting  fran  the  "yes 
we  are  in  a  recession/no  we’re  not"  tenor  to  one 
questioning  how  long  the  recession  will  last  and 
bow  deep  it  win  be. 

In  other  words,  as  a  nation,  we  are  becoming 
firmly  rooted  in  a  recession  state  of  mind,  in  the 
same  way  we  accept  cooler  weather  and  shorter 
days  as  the  onset  of  winter.  Just  as  bleakly,  too. 

You  don’t  have  to  get  sophisticated  to  observe 
the  recession  state  of  mind  in  action.  Two  weeks 
ago  (eight  weeks  prior  to  the  post-Christmas 
sales),  a  major  Boston  retailer  held  a  30%  off  ev¬ 
erything  s^.  Salespeople  often  outnumbered 
customers  during  the  day.  Check  out  the  cabin 
seating  of  your  next  business  flight  You'll  find  it 
much  easier  than  in  past  months  to  locate  three 
empty  seats  across  to  stretch  out  And  you  can 
make  dinner  reservations  for  just  about  any  time 
at  your  favorite  restaurant. 

For  most  people  and  for  most  sectors  of  the 
economy,  th^  wffl  be  the  first  recession  in  nearly 
a  decade.  But  forinformatioa  systems,  it  will  be 
the  first  since  the  big  crunch  brought  on  by  the 
original  oil  crisis  of  1974. 

That  is  because  the  information  sector  and  the 
computer  industry  continued  to  boom  along  dur¬ 
ing  the  1981-82  recession  while  the  rest  of  the 
economy  hobbled.  While  interest  rates  and  un- 
empioyinent  soared,  progratnmers  and  systems 
analysts  demanded  and  received  double-digit 
raises,  and  hi^paying  data  processing  jobs 
went  begging  for  tal^  to  fill  them. 

This  time,  however,  IS  departments  are 
catching  the  recessioaaty  wave  as  well.  With  so 
many  large  corporations  as  well  as  the  U.S.  gov- 
errunent  burrlaied  by  heavy  debt,  senior  man¬ 
agement  is  sparing  no  depanments  in  the  effort 
to  pare  costs  aixl  boost  short-term  profit 
As  attendees  at  a  recent  IS  management  con¬ 
ference  were  told,  the  most  important  task  to 
complete  in  these  times  is  to  (prirately)  prepare 
a  set  of  corttingency  plans  that  assume  varying 
levels  of  departmental  cuts,  such  as  10%,  20%, 
etc.  Critical  to  this  process  is  categorizing  IS 
projects  from  misskm-critical  on  down  and  then 
preparing  to  make  cuts  accordingly . 

knows,  if  the  situation  in  tte  Middle  East 
were  to  be  resolved  expeditiously,  the  recession 
state  of  mind  could  di^ppear  like  a  desert  mi¬ 
rage,  and  all  would  be  well  with  the  economy 
again.  But  here  and  now,  people  are  thinking 
more  along  the  lines  of  another  ad,  the  one  for 
(^gon  bath  oil  that  beckons  to  "take  me  away." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Doctor  suits 

Regarding  your  article  “New 
federal  database  aims  to  snag 
problem  doctors'*  [CW,  Sept. 
17],  the  artkie  emphasized  that 
access  to  the  data  would  be 
strictly  controUed.  But  there 
was  00  mentkm  of  how  the  data 
may  be  used  by  authorized  orga* 
nizatioQs, 

Medicine  is  a  risky  business, 
which  cannot  succ^  every 
time.  Thus,  aU  medical  practitio- 
oers  have  some  small  probahiiity 
of  being  successfully  sued.  In  a 
situation  like  this,  simply  saying 
that  because  a  practhiooer  expe¬ 
riences  more  suits  than  the  aver¬ 
age  dots  not  imply  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  inconqtetent. 

As  an  esomple,  take  a  group 
of  9,683  JUA'insured  doctors. 
Between  1975  and  1983,  these 
doctors  had  2,131  malivactice 
cases.  Assianing  that  all  doctors 
are  equally  competent  and,  as  a 
result,  ha^  the  same  probability 
of  experieocing  a  suit,  it  can  be 
Statistically  cakailated  that 
80.25%  of  the  doctors  will  have 
no  suits,  17.66%  of  the  doctors 
will  have  one  suit.  1.94%  of  the 
doctors  win  have  two  suits,  and 
.15%  of  the  doctors  will  have 
three  or  more  suits.  We  would 
observe  that  3%  of  the  doctors 
are  reqMnsible  for  24. 1  %  of  the 
suits.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
“reduce  the  Hkelibood  that  in¬ 
competent  practitioners  can 
avoid  detectkn  by  moving  from 
one  state  to  another"  by  disci¬ 
plining  all  doctors  with  more 
than  a  particular  number  of  suits. 
Recall,  however,  that  we  started 
out  by  saying  that  aU  doctors  had 
the  same  chance  of  a  suit  —  they 
are  equally  competent 

Designers  of  such  systems 
should  be  careful  to  provide  the 
information  needed  to 
gooddeciskms. 


In  the  case  of  malpractice 
suits  and  other  rare  ^ents,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  is  some  probability  that 
the  number  of  suits  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  doctor  is  not  due  to 
chance.  It  is  this  probability  that 
should  be  provided  to  the  end 
user,  not  the  number  of  suits. 
The  possibility  of  litigation 
makes  it  especially  important  to 
be  careful  when  prov^g  ded- 
skm-making  infonnati<m  from 
databases  such  as  this. 

TrtvorNyMtvold 
Yale  School  of  Organisation 
and  Management 
Nero  Haven,  Conn. 

Aye,  Captain 

Regarding  “High  hopes  for 
home  PC  market"  (CW,  Oct.  291, 
I,  an  IS  professional,  do  not  want 
a  PC  at  iKxne.  I  want  a  system 
that  does  domestic  tasks  (cbedt- 
books,  food  inventories),  but  I 
want  it  to  work  tike  an  apfdtance, 
not  a  PC.  I  want  ray  bank  state¬ 
ments  processed  electrooicaUy. 
I  want  my  btQs  managed  via  com¬ 
puter  as  well  as  my  air  coodhioD- 
tng,  tights  and  security  system. 

The  needs  of  a  home  comput¬ 
er  are  not  just  watered-down 
versions  of  commercial  soft¬ 
ware.  Computers  in  business 
help  control  the  huge  “paper 
shuffle”  generated  by  peo^ 
That's  not  my  proUem  at  home. 
The  problem  today's  home 
computers  is  that  they  are  not 
designed  or  programmed  for  the 
home  environment. 

A  home  computer  should 
have  the  look  and  fed  of  house¬ 
hold  items,  not  a  typewriter.  I 
hate  keybcKurds.  Touch-sensitive 
and  voice-recognitioa  inputs  are 
what  1  want  “Computer!  Pre¬ 
pare  a  shopping  list  —  and  in¬ 
clude  items  for  a  steak  dinner  for 
six  foe  next  Friday!'*  “Coaq)ut- 


er!  Remind  me  to  watch  the  Dol¬ 
phins  play  the  Jets  next  Saturday 
at  1:00  pjn."  That  is  what  a 
“home  computer"  is  all  about! 

Count  Darting  IV 
Vice  President  of  (derations 
Ratty  Accessories,  Inc. 
Miami,  Fla. 

C  the  errors 

Having  read  your  Product  Spot¬ 
light  aztide  entitled  "A  pro¬ 
grammer's  view  of  C  4-  +"  (CW, 
OcL  22],  I  am  reminded  of  those 
pictures  wfoeretn  you  were  S(q>- 
posed  to  find  all  the  mistakes. 
Hereisahst: 

1.  Function  (uototypes  are 
added  by  ANSI  C.  C+  +  is  not 
needed  for  these. 

2.  Call-liy-fefereoce:  C+  + 
does  Rof  pass  parameters  by  ref¬ 
erence.  A  reference  operator  is 
added  to  allow  more  convenient 
pointer  usage. 

3.  Class  «M»twHnrw  are  con¬ 
tained  within  curly  braces,  not 
square  bradtets.  The  ocample 
will  not  coaqale. 

These  inaccuracies,  along 
with  confusing  sentences  such 
as.  "An  in-tiDe  function  is  better 
than  a  C  Rdefine  because  . . 
make  me  worry  about  the  level 
of  truth  and  predsioo  you  bring 
toyourreadoahip. 

TonyHaUterith 

XemCorp. 

ElSegundo.  Calif. 


Cocnputenrarld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  he  edited  for  breeify  and 
clarity  and  skouU  be  addressed 
to  Bill  LAeris,  Editor  In  Chi^, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Bos  9in. 
375 CoekittuieSoad,  Frami  ng- 
kam.  Mass.  01 70L  Fas  number: 
(508)  875B931  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  PUase 
indudeaphone  number  for  eer- 
ification. 
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IS:  A  tough  road  for  minorities 


VIVIAN  G.  WILSON 


bb^  the 
information  pro- 
ceasing  indusUy 
has  evolved 
greatly  since  the 
^^^^^^early  1960s,  but 
HHl^^Hthere  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Computer  ca¬ 
reers  appear  to  be  anything  but 
color-bfi^ 

In  the  mkl-19708.  there  was 
considerable  upwardmobility  for 
blacks  in  infcrmation  systems. 
But  this  upvwd  mobility  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increases  in 
sp^  and  power  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Until  that  first  surge,  blacks 
had  been  employed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  iriformation  systems 
ladder.  They  were  hired  as  com¬ 
puter  operators,  console  opera¬ 
tors.  tape  Gbrarians,  data  entry 
and/or  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  operators.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  way.  perceptive 
managers  realized  ttet  blacks 
were  intelligent  and  decided  that 
they  could  help  fill  a  human  re¬ 
source  void  in  the  IS  personnel 
arena. 

Blacks  who  were  at  the  right 

Wilsoa  ii  Um  utionl  president  of  the 
Black  Data  Processing  Asaodstea. 


place  at  the  right  time  were  giv¬ 
en  opportunities  to  move  up  into 
the  more  specialized  areas  of  IS. 
They  became  programmers, 
data  entry  supervisors  and  sales 
personnel  as  openings 
were  made  avaOat^.on  a 
limited  basis.  Only  after  af¬ 
firmative  action  programs 
were  put  into  pk^e  were 
many  higher-level  man¬ 
agement  positions  opened 
to  blacks. 

In  many  cases,  those 
managers  were  known  as 
"tokens”  —  blacks  who 
enabled  companies  to 
meet  their  quota  of  minor¬ 
ity  employees  in  manage¬ 
ment  positions.  This  repu¬ 
tation  remained  even 
though  the  minorities  had 
the  experience  and  educa- 
tiem  to  get  the  work  done. 

Blacks,  of  course,  must 
give  110%  capacity  com¬ 
pared  with  th^  ''major¬ 
ity"  counterparts  and  of¬ 
ten  feel  that  whatever 
they  do  is  simply  never  go¬ 
ing  to  be  enough. 

The  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  blacks  in  management  posi¬ 
tions  persists.  Rarely  will  you 
find  a  "majority"  manager  who 
will  pu^  the  super-intelligent. 
b^tsiness-mmded  black  manager 


into  a  position  to  be  promoted  to 
a  high-level  position. 

More  frequently,  the  "major¬ 
ity"  manager  is  insecure  and  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  black  manag¬ 


tunate  enou^  to  even  be  coittid- 
ered  as  managerial  material  have 
heard  afi  of  the  excuses. 

As  bead  of  the  Kack  Data 
Processing  Associates  (BDPA), 
a  national  organizatioa  of  blacks 
in  IS,  it  is  dear  to  me  that  many 
young  mmorities  entering  IS 
may  be  heading  for  a  dead  end. 


IT 


er’s  abilities.  He  will  step  in  and 
halt  a  black  manager's  chmb  up 
the  career  ladder.  The  reasons 
are  numerous  and  too  subjective 
to  be  discussed  here.  However, 
those  blacks  have  been  for¬ 


BDPA  believes  strong  that  one 
of  the  key  needs  in  this  area  is  for 
role  mod^  for  blades  in  IS. 

It  is  rare  in  black  households 
to  find  coDege-educated  men  or 
women  trained  in  the  sciences  or 


technology.  This  must  change  in 
order  for  IS  to  become  a  more  vi- 
aMe  professioa  for  bUcka.  Men¬ 
tors  are  critical  to  give  young 
blacks  guktanoe  in  bow  to  fashkio 
rewardmg  careers  in  this  field. 

In  my  opinioo,  there  is  a  list  of 
things  that  must  happen  tor 
blacks  to  find  satisfaction  and 
growth  in  IS: 

•  More  mentors  must  be 
developed  for  bbeks  in  the 
onpante  structure. 

•  Black  IS  profesafooals 
must  commit  to  continue  a 
sense  of  giving  110%  to 
accofiqilish  the  same  as 
our  "majority"  counter¬ 
parts. 

•  They  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  participate  in  cer- 
tificatioo  and  aoseditatioii 
organisations,  despite  the 
perception  that  are 
biased  in  their  procesaea. 

•  Those  on  the  way  up 
must  resolve  not  to  let  one 
door  doting  stop  them 
foom  putiiing  anotW  door 
open,  even  if  It  means 
suiting  their  own  busi- 

•  *rho6e  Uacks  who  have 
made  H  must  remember  to 
keep  the  doors  open  for 

those  adw  foQow  them.  They 
must  network  with  other  profes¬ 
sionals,  give  back  time  and  ener¬ 
gy  to  youths  following  in  their 
footsteps  and  share  their  buti- 
ness  knowledge. 


And  now  for  the  moral 
ofourstory. . . 


MICHAEL  COHN 


1 0ur  director  re¬ 
cently  dragged 
us  in  at  7  a.m.  for 
his  annual  moti¬ 
vational  break- 
Now  I'm 
J  not  all  that 
cheerful  at  7  a.m..  and  to  make 
things  worse,  our  speaker 
(^Kned  with  a  children’s  story 
about  this  irritating  little  engine 
that  said  "I  think  I  can"  every  15 
seconds. 


IVrhaps  it  was  because  I'd 
beard  that  story  100  times  be¬ 
fore.  Or  perhaps  it  was  because 
the  woman  beside  me  had  spilled 
cocoa  in  my  lap. !  suddenly  felt 
tremendously  motivated  ...  to 
nail  the  upb^t  guy  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  leinra  jelly  dough¬ 
nut.  Unfortunately,  1  was  all  the 
way  in  back,  and  the  pastry  land¬ 
ed  well  short  of  the  p^uro. 
grazing  our  Upe.  Bbrarian  (who 
was  sound  asleep,  anyway). 

I  fed  pretty  bad  abixit  the 
whole  thing  now.  Those  old  sto¬ 
ries  aren't  as  childish  as  they 
seem.  There  are  pearls  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  fobles  you  beard  as  a 


Cohn  •  tiyni  to  be  I  computer  sale»- 
msn  in  Athate. 


kid.  I’ve  dragged  up  a  few  of  my 
favorites ...  the  ones  that  might 
still  apply  to  informatioo  sys¬ 
tems  today. 

The  Ant  and  the  Graea- 
hopper.  'There  once  was  an  ant 
and  a  grasshopper  who  were 
best  of  friends.  Tlte  ant  was  pru¬ 
dent  and  industrious  and  one  day 
decided  to  build  himself  a  warm 
winter  home.  'The  grasshopper, 
however,  was  not  concerned 
about  the  future  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  the  couch  watching 
the  Home  Shopping  Network. 

It  soon  began  to  grow  cdd. 
The  ant,  who  had  been  planning, 
detigning  and  building  his  home 
for  months,  was  all  nice  and  cozy. 
Meanwhile,  his  long-legg^ 
fiiend  had  done  nothing  about 
the  rough  times  ahead.  But  just 
when  it  looked  like  curtains  for 
the  grasshopper,  be  marched 
over  to  the  ant's  house,  reverse- 
engineered  the  wh(^  thing  and 
built  his  own  version  in  20  min¬ 
utes. 

The  ant  thought  this  was  ter¬ 
ribly  unfair  but  was  so  much 
smaller  than  the  grasshopper,  be 
really  couldn't  do  anything  about 
it  So  the  ant  just  sat  and  pouted, 
while  the  grasshopper  went  in¬ 
side  and  watched  The  Simpsons. 
Moral:  It’s  good  to  be  first  But 


it's  better  to  be  bigger. 

The  Careful  Squirrel.  One 
morning,  a  squirrel  came  upon 
an  abandoned  nest  high  up  in  a 
tree.  "What  a  perfect  pl^  to 
store  my  food."  tboi^t  the 
lucky  squiire).  "But  can  this  tiny 
nest  support  the  weight  of  all  my 
acorns.’" 

The  squirre]  wisely  decided  to 
test  this  acorn  repository.  He 
put  targe  rocks  in  the  nest.  He 
even  climbed  into  the  nest  and 
jumped  up  and  down.  StiU,  the 
nest  pro^  aoom-wortby.  Ex¬ 
hausted  but  satisfied,  the  squir¬ 
rel  gathered  his  stash  and  loaded 
the  nest  But  as  he  f^aced  that 
last  acorn  atop  the  pile,  be  no¬ 
ticed  something  was  wrong.  The 
branch  beneath  him  quivered, 
then  gave  way ...  and  the  squir¬ 
rel,  the  nest  and  the  acorns  aO 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Moral:  No  matter  how  much 
you  test  it  just  takes  one  nut  to 
screw  things  up. 

The  Three  Little  Pigs. 
Once  upon  -a  time  there  were 
three  little  pigs,  who  received  an 
RFP  foom  the  Kg  Bad  Wolf.  But 
the  pigs  could  not  agree  on  what 
system  to  propose,  so  they  split 
up,  each  trying  to  win  the  con¬ 
tract  for  hiinself. 

The  first  little  pig’s  system 
was  dirt  che^:  be  cut  comers  00 
the  dtip  techurfogy.  He  called 
his  system  "Straw-286"  and 
demonstrated  it  for  the  Big  Bad 
Wolf.  However,  when  the  wolf 
loaded  his  data,  it  blew  away 
StTaw-286,  and  the  first  ktUe  pig 


wasmortified. 

The  second  little  pig  pro- 
po^  speedy  ''Sticks-386," 
which  cost  a  little  more  but  was 
worth  it  But  when  Sticks-386 
tried  to  handle  the  wolfs  con¬ 
nectivity  requirements,  it 
huffed,  and  it  p^ed.  and  it  fefl 
apart  The  sec^  little  pig  filed 
forCtopterll. 

But  the  third  little  pig  was 
smarter  and  ntore  patient  After 
several  months,  be  came  up  with 
"Bridcs-486.’'  which  was  a  high- 
priced.  yet  leading-edge  solu¬ 
tion.  He  proudly  called  the  Big 
Bad  Wolf  to  schedule  his  demo. 
When  he  did.  the  secretary  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Mr.  Wolf  had 
cash  flow  problems  and  had  to 
settle  for  "Straw-286"  for  now 
but  would  consider  upgrading  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Moral:  What  it  costs  is  more 
important  than  what  it  does. 

Mr.  RaMnt’s  Garden.  Mr. 
Rabbit  was  tired  of  foraging  for 
food.  One  day  be  decided,  "Why 
not  plant  a  garden?  m  grow  ail  I 
need,  with  enough  left  over  to 
make  my  kiiler  gazpacbo." 

Mr.  Rabbit  sat  down  and 
carefully  planned  his  garden.  He 
did  a  ne^  analytis  of  sun  and 
tiode.  He  constructed  a  re¬ 
source  list  of  seed  and  tools.  He 
buih  a  harvest  (jantt  Chart  He 
outsourced  his  fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  to  the  horse  up  the  ro^ 

After  days  of  propping  his 
garden  prejoex,  he  selected  a 
shady  spa  under  a  big  oak  tree. 
He  plai^  according  to  his  Sod 


Timing  Study  and  managed  his 
critical  tasks  so  that,  by  early  au¬ 
tumn,  he  had  a  bountiful  garden. 

On  the  scheduled  morning. 
Mr.  Rabbit  put  on  his  overalls 
and  went  to  the  oak  tree  to  har¬ 
vest  hb  garden.  He  stood  there 
for  a  moment,  admiring  the  ripe 
tomatoes,  abundant  carrots  and 
cri^  cucumben.  But  just  as  be 
bent  down  to  pluck  his  first  pea, 
he  heard  a  horrible  racket  . . . 
and  Mr.  Rabbit  looked  up  just  in 
time  to  see  this  squirrel,  nest  and 
swarm  of  acorns  foil  from  the  tity 
and  wreck  his  whole  prden. 
Moral:  Even  the  best  managed 
project  can  get  screwed  up  by 
someone  else’s  nuts. 

The  Racing  Rooetera.  A 
ben  was  hopelessly  attracted  to 
two  roosters  and  was  having 
quite  a  time  choosing  between 
them.  The  pair  decided  to  have  a 
race,  with  the  loser  agreeing  to 
fly  the  coop.  As  the  love-struck 
hen  breathlessly  watched,  her 
suitors  lined  up  at  the  edge  of  a 
field,  then  off  they  went . . .  each 
determined  to  be  the  foster  fowl 

For  a  few  seconds  they  ran 
neck  and  neck.  But  one  rooster 
was  quite  a  bit  younger  and 
quickly  began  to  pull  ahead.  It 
soon  was  evident  that  the  young 
rooster  tan  much  foster  . . .  ao 
fost,  in  fact,  that  be  ran  ri^l 
onto  a  southbound  lane  of  1-95 
and  was  flattened  by  a  Ford  Tau¬ 
rus  with  hfisaouri  phtes. 

Moral:  Winning  the  benchmark 
b  one  thing:  winning  the  con¬ 
tract  b  another. 
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r  headcount  out  of  control 
[laintenance  costs  are  rising 
igdjust  got  slashed 


It’s  the  typical  IS  dilemma.  Improve  service.  Increase 
productivity.  Reduce  costs.  Today,  LEGENT  Corporation  is 

There’s  never  been  supplying  the  technotogies  and  strategies  that 
a  better  time  successfiilly  support  the  “do-more-with-less” 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  objectives  of  IS  Management 

With  LEGENT  technologies,  many  IS  managers  are 
quantifying  and  assessing  their  entire  environment  Then  they 
further  exploit  LEGENT  solutions  to  automate  and  improve 
datacenter  performance,  enhance  system  and  network  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  automate  and  manage  the  application  development  life 
cycle.  Resulting  in  increased  productivity,  improved  user  service 
levels,  and  a  reduction  of  overall  IS  costs. 

IS  Management  Performance  Management  Operations 
Management  Software  Management  And  Network  Productivity. 
Five  technologies  ftom  one  company  committed  to  building  an 
effective  partnership  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  IS  enterprise. 

For  more  information,  call  LEGENT  at  1-800-326-1992. 
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CSX  Transportation  uses 
BMC  Software  products 
for  the  long  haul. 


CSX  Transportation,  one  of  IBM  s  largest 
North  American  customers,  believes 
that  licensing  BMC  s  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 
products  makes  good  business  sense 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  fast  track 

Kerry  Tenberg.  DB2  Technical  Specialist 
says.  BMC  consistently  offers  quality 
products  that  significantly  increase  our 
productivity  BMC  also  provides  respon¬ 
sible  and  knowledgeable  support 
representatives.  The  support  is  terrific. " 

According  to  Tenberg.  BMC's  out¬ 
standing  track  record  at  CSX  with  IMS 
and  CICS.  as  well  as  DB2.  is  why  new 
BMC  products  are  evaluated;  function, 
performance  and  quality  are  why  BMC 
products  are  brought  on  board. 

The  long  haul 

To  help  us  stay  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology.  BMC  provides  continuous 


product  growth  and  evolution.  For  in¬ 
stance.  we've  been  extremely  pleased 
with  how  fast  BMC's  DB2  products  exploit 
new  DB2  capabilities.  Our  participation 
in  BMC  product  development  focus 
groups  has  convinced  us  that  BMC's 
commitment  to  future  development  will 
continue.'  says  Tenberg. 

Get  on  track  with  the  leader 


Find  out  how  BMC  Software  can  offer  you 
a  single  vendor  solution  to  get  you  on 
track  and  keep  you  on  schedule.  For  more 
information  on  BMC's  IMS,  CICS  and  DB2 
products  call 

1  800  841-2031  75^ 

or  FAX  your  request  to:  J 
713  242-6523. 
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COMMENTARY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 


An  OOP 
object  lesson 


■ 


Ofaiect*ohent> 
edteduK^ogy 
wreisabot 
topic.  Several  in* 
fonnadon  sys¬ 
tems  managers 
contacted  re¬ 
cently  said  they  are  investigating 
it 


Meanwhile,  you  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  vendor 
that  does  not  promote  it  or  en¬ 
dorse  it  What's  more,  there's  al¬ 
ready  debate  in  the  market.  On 
the  progranruning  side,  some 
folks  suggest  that  "pure"  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming 
(OOF)  is  superior  to  a  hybrid 
language  that  b  a  mix  of  rtuiven- 
tional  and  (X)P  methods.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  split  exists  on  the  database 
aide,  with  many  vendors  saying 
they  will  build  (rfjject-onented  at¬ 
tributes  into  existing  relational 
DBMSs,  while  other  vendors  are 
selling  new  obiject-oriented 
DBMSs  as  the  next  and  better 
generation. 

It  can  give  you  a  headache, 
huh?  For  some  IS  managers,  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  technology  must 
seem  tike  just  one  more  item 
they  need  to  figure  out  It  must 
mate  them  weary. 

Before  getting  caught  up  in 
vendor  promotions  ot  market 
debates,  however,  a  look  to  a 
user  site  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Unioo  Gas  Co.  could  be  helpful 
The  company  got  started  on  an 
object-oriented  project  a  few 
years  ago,  before  there  was  all 
sorts  of  noise  in  the  market 
about  this  technology.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  it  didn't  get  tugged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  today  it  is 
rtxnning  a  customer  informa¬ 
tion  system  based  on  object-ori¬ 
ented  techniques. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
Brooklyn  Gas  plans  to  sell  this 
software  to  other  utilities,  so  it 
has  an  interest  in  promoting  its 
OOP  suoress  story.  StiU.  the 
company’s  user  experience  with 
the  techncriogy  mi^t  prove 
helpful  to  some  IS  managers. 

Brooklyn  Gas  was  drawn  to 
OOP  for  the  same  reasons  that 
many  other  IS  managers  may 
now  be  checking  it  out.  It  holds  a 
promise  of  more  Orient  pro¬ 
gramming  and  maintenance.  But 
OOP  methods,  not  any  particu¬ 
lar  product,  became  the  focus  of 
the  Brooklyn  prefect 

The  company  didn’t  set  out 
in  search  of  OOP.  said  Wniiam 

Omtin  ued  on  page  33 


Bull  users  weathered  by  storms 

After  millions  invested  in  sales  and  support,  reviews  remain  mixed 


ANALYSIS 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


BILLERICA,  Mass.  —  Since  its 
acquisition  by  Groupe  Bull  in 
1988,  Bull  HN  Informatioa  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  the  stateside  opera- 
tkicis  for  the  international  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  struggling  with 
massive  reorganizations,  sweep¬ 
ing  employee  cutbacks  and  re¬ 
structured  product  lines.  Bull 
customers,  having  weathered 
the  hurricane,  have  not  neces¬ 
sarily  emerged  unscathed. 

According  to  Steve  Gardner, 
Bull  HN's  vice  president  of  U.S. 
marketing,  the  company  con¬ 
ducted  an  internal  sath^ction 
survey  with  its  customers  in 
1988,  after  the  acquisition,  and 
received  a  "dtsroal"  response. 

It  was  evident  that  the  com¬ 
pany's  sales  and  support  needed 
an  overhaul,  particularfy  in  the 
small  systems  arena,  Gardner 
said.  "Frankly."  be  admitted, 
"we  were  getting  sloppy." 

Since  then.  BuQ  HN  has  in¬ 
vested  milhoos  of  dollars  in  re¬ 
training  its  sales  force,  but  the 
company  is  still  playing  to  mixed 
reviews. 

Groupe  BuO  announced  earli¬ 
er  this  month  it  will  be  cutting  its 
U.S.  employee  payroD  by  almost 
2,000,  tet  accordtsg  to  a  Bull 
HN  spokesman,  the  layoffs  will 
"absolutely  not"  affect  custom- 
a  service.  "The  purpose  of  the 
restructuring  is  to  more  closely 
align  our  cwganization  with  our 
customer's  needs,"  he  said. 

Customers  would  certainly 
welcome  further  improvements. 
"The  sales  force  has  been  spread 
too  thin  in  the  past."  said  Lou 


Rinaldi,  operatkxts  supervisor  at 
the  Connecticut  Dqnrtment  of 
Public  Safety.  ''Wba  we  have 
inquired  about  certam  products 
—  things  as  ample  as  laser 
l^inte’  fonts  —  we  would  call  a 
number  of  times  and  receive  no 
response." 

Rinaldi  said  the  low  point  in 
customer  service  came  bi  the 
summer  of  1989,  vdien  the  de- 
panment  was  upgrading  from  a 
DPS  6  to  a  DPS  6  PlusctMTiputer, 
and  the  sales  manager,  wte  has 
since  been  replaced,  was  not 


iMrraa— ilwaCarp 

conducting  the  proper  foOow- 
throughs  with  reference  to  sys¬ 
tem  specifications  and  instafla- 
tion  procedures. 

Unfortunately,  acconfing  to 
Gardner,  servicing  small  sys¬ 
tems  provides  the  potential  (nt- 
faD  of  establishing  uneven  per¬ 
formance  patterns.  'The  dono- 
graphks  and  service  must  be 
conkantly  evaluated,"  be  said. 

Rinaldi  noted  that  BuQ  HN 
has  recently  supplied  him  with 
two  new  lo^  ales  representa- 
tives,  one  each  for  hardware  and 
software,  and  be  said  be  thinks 


that  this  may  be  an  indication 
that  the  vendor  is  upgrading  ha 
service. 

"Seemg  win  be  believing."  be 
added. 

Commenting  on  Bull  HN's  ap¬ 
proach  to  customer  sales  a^ 
service,  William  C.  McCuriKr, 
director  of  the  computer  center 
at  Crtrua  CoOege  in  Glendora. 
(^aUf..  observed  that  "it  reaDy  is 
a  mixed  bag  out  there.  Quahty 
seems  to  depend  on  the  she  it¬ 
self,  its  locatioo  and  individual 
requirements." 


McCusfcer,  fcomer  president 
of  Che  now  defunct  Honeywell 
Large  Systems  User  Assoda- 
tion,  also  pointed  out  that  some 
areas  of  the  country  have  actiial- 
ly  seen  increased  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  support  in  the  past  six 
months. 

For  the  moat  part,  managers 
at  BuO  HN  mainframe  sites  said 
they  have  tradhinoany  boefited 
from  strong  sales  and  service 
support,  and  most  seem  to  have 
never  experienced  any  major 
problems  with  the  vendor.  Hem- 
ever,  there  are  stiD  a  few  areas 


Flatlands 

Growth  has  been  a  mrt  commodity  iii  BnU  HN’s  market  share  daring 
recent  years 
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Oracle  expands  CASE  tools  repertoire 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


REDWOOD  CITY,  Calif.  —  Ora¬ 
cle  Systems  Corp.  has  ported  a 
series  of  computer-aidol  soft¬ 
ware  engmeering  (CASE)  tods, 
originalfy  announced  last  spring, 
to  the  OS/2.  MS-DOS.  VAX/ 
VMS  and  Unix  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  The  CASE  tools  include  a 
CASE  data  dictionary,  a  graphi¬ 
cal  woricbench  called  (^a^*De- 
signer  and  a  fourth-generation 
language  calledC^*Generator 
for  Oracle's  SQL*Forms. 

As  first  announced,  the  tools 
were  available  only  for  the  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  ScaiaUe 
Proces^  Archhecture  ma¬ 


chine,  which  Oracle  developers 
used  to  design  the  CASE  soft¬ 
ware  packages.  "We  brought  the 
versions  on  aD  these  platforms  to 
the  same  level"  said  M.  R.  Ran- 
gaswami,  director  of  Oracle's 
CASE  marketing  in  the  U.S. 

The  Case*Dictiooary  product 
is  actually  more  than  6w  years 
dd  but  hu  been  enhanced,  said 
Richard  Barker,  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Oracle's 
CASE  products.  The  graphically 
oriented  C^*DesigDer  tod, 
which  allows  developers  to  draw 
entity-rdatkmshq)  diagrams  and 
data  Oow  charts,  was  announced 
last  spring. 

"The  data  dictionary  and  the 
C8se*De8igDer  aren't  entirely 


new, '  said  Paul  Winsberg,  a 
princ^  at  San  Jose,  C^.- 
based  Database  Associates,  iriio 
is  evaluating  the  software.  "The 
Case^i^enerator  is  new,  though. 
It  ^ves  them  a  lower  CASE  ca¬ 
pability  that  fills  out  their  prod¬ 
uct  hn^  altbough  it  has  a  ways  to 
go  compared  with  more  mature 
products  like  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.'s  lEF  (CASE  toob}." 
Upper  CASE  toob  are  meant  for. 
planning  and  analysb,  while  low¬ 
er  CASE  toob  are  intended  for 
code  generation,  be  explained. 

Winsberg  said  Grade’s  set  of 
CASE  toob  appeared  to  be  not  as 
tightly  integrated  as  TI's  Infor- 
matkin  Engineering  Fadhty  tod 
set  He  added  that  they  would 


that  the  company  muat  satisfy. 

"It  takes  too  long  to  get 
things  done,"  said  one  IS  direc- 
tor  at  a  brge  Midwest  maniAc.- 
turing  company  that  has  a  Bdl 

and  HmH  mmi- 

compiiten  for  mairtainmg  oper- 
atioaa.  "Sales  reps  are  uaiiaDy 
out  of  town  or  in  nnjetings.  Fve 
several  times  over 
the  past  six  or  seven  years." 

(jantoer  promised  that  these 
last  organiational  wrinides  wiO 
be  ironed  out  soon.  He  indfcated 
that  in  1990,  sales  training  ex¬ 
penses  akme  have  eirfirdpd  $2 
inilbon.  "We  have  hired  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  salespeople  and  have 
abo  invested  bmvily  in  leader¬ 
ship  training  and  establiahed 
management  programs  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis." 

"They  seem  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  reofganiation." 
said  Dale  (jood,  (firector  of  IS  at 
the  Minnesota  Siqireme  Court. 

The  court  has  seven  BuQ  DPS 
7000  computers  installed  and  b 
currently  in  the  process  of  phas¬ 
ing  out  several  DPS  6  tninicom- 
putera.  Oiod  says  that,  prior  to 
the  1988  merger,  a  customer 
really  "had  to  climb  the  ranks’* 
to  bridge  the  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  divisioas  of  BuQ. 

McCusker  noted  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  grappling  with  much  the 
same  problema  besetting  other 
large  companies  that  are  trying 
to  change  the  product  and  dbtri- 
butiondianneb. 

Stating  that  Bufl  HN’s  new 
approach  to  sales  and  service  b 
supported  internally  from  "top 
management  on  down,"  Gard¬ 
ner  said  that  the  company  b  re¬ 
focusing  its  sales  force  toward 
"s(riatioo"  sales. 

"We  have  to  break  away  from 
the  tradhiaQal  iroo  mentality," 
he  coododed,  adding  that  resiihs 
from  the  cooopany’s  1989  saib- 
factioQ  survey  yielded  a  "dra¬ 
matic"  improvement  over  the 
previous  year’s  reqwnse. 


only  generate  Oracle-hosed  ap- 
plimtioQs.  altbough  those  apf^ 
cations  could  be  made  to  run  on 
different  hardware  (tetfonns. 

Oracle  began  shipping  the 
CASE  tool  set  for  nndriple  soft¬ 
ware  systems  early  thb  month, 
altbough  the  Sun  veraioo  had 
been  shipping  for  months. 
Among  the  Unix  pbtforms  oow 
suppcMied  are  Sun  4  worksta¬ 
tions,  several  Hewlett-ftckard 
Co.  9000  madiines.  Sequent 
Systems,  Inc.  computers.  Data 
Gmral  (^orp.  Aviion  worksta- 
tioos  and  Amdahl  Corp.  main¬ 
frames  that  run  the  UT3  Unix 
operating  system. 

Pridng  ranges  from  $13,000 
for  a  sin^  OS/2  copy  to 
$100,000  for  a  large-scale  VAX 
machine,  according  to  Rangas- 
wami. 
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The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


'Hw  I?  is  a  supetior  tool  for  Impleinent- 
ing  Information  Enginesfing  becausa  it 
integrates  ttw  entire  process  from  planning 
ttMoiigli  cods  generation.  We're  deploying 
ttw  lEF  ttiiDugliout  tfw  corporatran.' 
DmMV.Esms 
Vki  PvttMul 

OinclH,  frtsrmaBon  Sysisms 
J.C.  PMMy 


‘Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  In 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  tailure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  bme  out.* 

Mark  Mrriari 

SMior  PngiaffliMr/Analysl 
HsaUaflon  ttatioiMl  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That's  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.' 

JoImPalak 

ExacaUva  Vica  Piasidaat 
Mass  Malaal  LHs  Insaranea 


The  strsngftis  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut 
One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  clwnges  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—ttw  specrfication  always  matches  the 
executing  system.' 


“I've  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  rny  decision  to  adopt  the 
lEF  company-wide.' 

JokaF.Mon 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  lEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.' 


PIMII. 

CBM  TMkMlsgy  Officer 
CetiffiffiwTnkGiMp 


PiesMeel 

AMR  Travel  Seivicas 


Giorgio  Soreni 
Dhtfsion  Heed -MIS 
Lebitzol 


“We  are  using  the  lEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  sy^ms.  We 
estimate  that  lEF  will  increase  our  produc- 
.tivity  by  between  2-lo-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  developrnem..’ 


“We  used  the  lEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  WithDB2 
tabiK  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it...98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.' 

CImm  fioMthonMMh 

wew^^v  ewieeweMPe  epge^ie 

Diiaclor  of  Data  Raaoarca  Maaagamant 
TWA 


“Our  first  lEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  h^  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  I'd  find  another 
|ob...outside  ttw  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.’ 

MOftM  StfMMN 
Chfaf  Coaaallant 
NytoaM  (Dsamark) 


Head  of  OpaiatioM,  Syatamt/Campatiiig 
fWta-flayca 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivky  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  die  field. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (lEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  "abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects— not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  lO-tcfl. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-J 
to  10-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 


Deveiofm  u«re  asked  to  compan  lEf  momienanfe  Co 
former  mediods.  Of  dvote  re^ondmg,  more  them  80% 
reported  producavity  fcnm  of  from  2'iO’l  to  lO-uyl. 


Mainframe  applications  can  he 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 


More  environmental 


independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 


DEC/VMS,  TANDEM  .UNIX. 


With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
TTie  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DECA/MS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 
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Ibllow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  envirorunental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full.«ervice  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  TTiis  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
caU  800>527'3500  or 
214'575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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It's  a  known  fea  that  the  right  storage  solution  is  crit¬ 
ical  to  your  IBM  system.  Which  is  why,  when  you're 
building  for  productivity,  you  should  look  up  to  IPL. 

Now  the  question  is  obvious:  Why  go  with  an  IPL 
storage  system  when  you  have  an  IBM  computer? 


The  Answer:  No  one, 
repeat,  no  one  offers  bet¬ 
ter  IBM  storage  solutions 
than  IPL.  Not  even  IBM. 

The  faa  is,  IPL  has 
worked  exclusively  on 
IBM  mid-range  storage  and 
mainframe  systems  for  the 
past  1 7  years.  Mfe  lead  in 


technological  advancements  that  address  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs  and  applications.  Plus,  with  maintenance 
and  technical  support  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  you  can  rely  on  rapid  response. 

From  on-line  disk  storage,  to  off-line  tape  back-up 
and  memory,  IPL  is  to  storage  technology  what  IBM  is 
to  computers:  The  best.  And  the  most  advanced.  Call 
IPL  today  at  1  800  338-84 75  (61 7  890-6620  in  MA) . 
Because  a  storage  system  from  IPL  holds  more  than 
information.  It  holds  your  business. 


SySTEMsiNC. 


■IPL  US.  Headquarters:  60HickoryDiive.WMtham,MA02l54  I  800338-8475,  ext.  2135  (617  890-6620  in  MA)  FAX;  (617)  890-8128 
IPL  International:  Imperiastraat  10. 1930  Zaventem,  Brussels.  Belgium  011-32-2-725.41.58  FAX:  011-32-2-725.40.29 
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Banks  taking  on  Unisys  image 


BY  EU4S  BOOKER 

_ CTCTAF? _ 

BLUE  BELL.  Pa.  —  Unisys 
Corp.  is  starting  to  see  a  paytack 
from  its  l-year-dd  imaging  sys¬ 
tem  for  banks,  signing  up  the 
sixth  customer  for  its  infoimage 
Item  Processing  System  (UPS) 
last  week. 

The  $15  miUkm  sale  to  Bar¬ 
nett  Banks,  Inc.,  the  largest 
comroerda)  bank  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  is  the  latest  successful 
effort  by  Unisys  to  leverage  its 
role  as  a  provider  of  bank  item 
processing  systems  and  get  its 
foot  in  the  dom  before  IBM's  im¬ 
age-enabled  item  processing 
product  hits  tbe  streets. 

The  dilemma  for  banks  that 
are  ffiM  check  processing  shops 
today  but  want  an  imaging  com¬ 
ponent  immediately  “is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  convert  from  IBM's 
check  procesang  to  [item  pro¬ 
cessing  system]  first,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  UPS,"  said  Stanley  E. 
“Ned"  Miltko,  a  senior  vice 
president  and  of  image  con¬ 
sulting  at  Uttlewood,  Shain  & 
Co.  in  Extoo, 


Miltko  sax)  IBM,  the  leading 
provider  of  high-speed  check 
processing  to  commerical  finan¬ 
cial  ittstitutioDs,  has  been  deliv¬ 
ering  hardware  for  its  bank  im- 
system,  but  software  is 
still  undier  development  and  will 
not  be  ready  until  next  year. 

Tbe  Ch^  Manhattan  Bank 
N.A.  in  New  York  is  trying  to 
convert  from  IBM  to  Unisys's 
item  processing  approach  to  get 
tbe  latter's  imaging  system. 


cently  tqywd  in  Uoi^’  favor 
anx^  Federal  Reserve  System 
institutioQS,  which  had  split  their 
traditioaa]  check  procesaing 
business  more  or  less  equally  be¬ 
tween  Unisys  and  IBM.  Uni^ 
now  enjoys  business  from  26  ol 
tbe  47  Federal  Reserve  dteck 
processing  sites  —  most  recent¬ 
ly  adding  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  under  a  $6 
million  contract  Eventually, 
these  could  be  significant  imag- 


Mooey  market 

Its  tkefimoncitU  sector —  iosufonee,  bankmiondfifumciai  semces  —  that 
will  combine  to  hiy  more  than  40%  of  the  imagini  system  sotdim  1992 


Fteandal  services 
bauriDoe 


Percent  of  1992 
worldwide 
marioelriiare 
for  hardwiR  tales 


In  addition  to  (Huse,  other 

said. 

UlSties 

nPS  banking  customers  include 

"The  Fed's  imapng  strategy 

Other 

_ a 

Huntington  Bancahares  in  Co- 

is  to  try  and  fodbtate  a  merger 

lumbus,  (%io.  The  Northern 
Trust  Co.  in  Chicago  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  in  Detroit.  The 
most  recent  sale  was  late  last 
month  to  Signet  Bank,  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  largest  commercial  bank  in 
Virgima,  wliich  purchased  a  $7.5 
million  Unisys  system. 

Unisys  claimed  more  than 
200  customers  for  its  IPS,  which 
was  first  offered  in  the  late 
19608.  Both  IPS  and  tbe  image- 
enabled  UPS  use  tbe  Unisys  V 
series  mainftame  platform. 

In  addition,  the  balance  re¬ 


between  ffiM  aix)  Unisys  {tedi- 
nology),"  said  Thornton  M^.  di¬ 
rector  of  imaging  research  at  tbe 
Nolan  Norton  Institute,  a  .e- 
search  brandi  of  information 
systems  consuhancy  Nolan, 
Norton  &  Co.  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  The  Federal  Reserve  al¬ 
ready  has  a  pilot  with  IBM's  sys¬ 
tem  under  way,  sax)  May.  vriw 
suspects  Unisys  is  being  tested 
asweD. 

While  it  rushes  to  fill  tbe  mar¬ 
ket  before  IBM  arrives,  Unisys 
has  to  deal  with  a  lingering  le^ 


dispute  over  Hs  rights  to  the 
hi^hq)eed  imaging  technology. 
In  May,  TRW  Financial  Systems 
filed  suit,  alleging  wiltful  in- 
ftingemeot  of  its  patent.  Unisys 
formally  denied  the  charge  in 
July  and  last  month  said  K  was 
confident  it  would  prevail  in  the 

litigation.  UotSyS  nmintahwl 

that  its  own  technology  r^ire- 
SCTts  a  substantial  advance  over 
what  is  contained  in  TRW’s  10- 
year-old  patent. 

UPS  was  announced  in  Octo- 


CVCWtDwMSLMqi 

ber  1989  along  with  Infoimage 
Engioeering  Document  Manage¬ 
ment  System  for  tecfamcal  dcxai- 
ments.'  Unisys  Uuncbed  Info¬ 
image  Polder,  a  general-iwfpoee 
imaging  system  for  offi^  envi¬ 
ronments,  in  April 

Barnett,  a  $31  billion  bank 
hddmg  company  based  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  aix)  the  natioo’s 
20th  largest  commerciai  bank, 
will  use  UPS  on  the  more  than 
three  imlbon  checks  it  processes 
daDy. 


Intelsat  takes  quantum  leap  to  OS/2 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
cesTArr 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  From 
its  front-^ow  seat  on  nxxlem 
world  history,  the  Internationa] 
Telecommunications  Satellite 
OrganiatioD  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tbe  kindness  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

Since  Intelsat’s  1964  launch 
of  Early  Bird,  the  first  communi- 
cations  aatd&te,  to  its  present 
flock  of  IS  geosynchronous  sat- 
dtftes  orbiting  22,000  nules 
above  tbe  earth,  the  organiza- 
txm  has  played  host  to  wmid- 
wide  broadcasts  of  everything 
from  tbe  first  lunar  bunch  to  the 
coOapse  of  the  Berlin  ^11. 

Yet  tbe  overwhelming  com¬ 
plexity  of  scheduling  access  to 
the  world's  most  advanced  com- 
municatkms  satellites  b  driving 
Intelsat's  operatioQS  center  to 
shift  away  from  its  aging  IBM 
4381  mahifranies  toward  a  clas¬ 
sic  example  of  cbent/server  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  on  IBM  fe-- 
social  System/2  woricstatioos, 
running  tbe  btest  release  of  tbe 
OS/2  operating  system. 

wili  give  our  operations 
people  a  quantum  leap  in  flexibA- 
ity  over  ^  current  roainftaine- 
bflsed  eovirooznent,"  said  Gor¬ 
don  MacLean,  manager  of  tbe 
cqieratkms  planning  department. 
"At  tbe  same  time,  one  of  tbe 
staff  tt  trying  to  up^te  the  fre¬ 
quency  pta  for  a  satellite,  anoth¬ 
er  meote  may  be  work^  on  a 
different  iqiect  and  extiapobt- 
ing  data  to  (k>  other  things.  “ 

Fue^  die  drive  to  a  dbtrih- 


uted  system  are  two  major  api^ 
cations  now  in  tbe  testing  ph^ 
by  Intelsat's  MIS  department, 
with  consulting  help  fr^  Logica 
Data  Architects  in  l^bhham. 
Mass. .  and  General  Qectric  Co. 

The  Operational  Planning 
System  (OPS)  and  Operations 
Frequency  Planning  System 
(OFK)  applicatiaos  both  ad¬ 


dress  the  complex  planning  pro- 
cess  behind  distribution  of  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  tbe  global 
satellite  network.  Both  will  use 
nformation  pulled  out  of  the 
server  datafa^  through  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager  at  the 
workstations,  and  both  wiD  be 
written  in  the  portable  C  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  the  core  pie^  of  (M’S  go 
on-ime  in  early  1991,  they  will 
be  used  to  configure  the  network 
and  allocate  predicted  traffic  to 
satellites.  The  front  end  of  tbe 


apptication  wiS  be  an  expert  sys¬ 
tem  —  Art/IM  from  litference 
Carp,  in  £1  Segundo,  Calif.  — 
wfai^  simidifies  and  automates 
routine  changes  in  satellite  con¬ 
figurations. 

'Tram  the  MIS  poim  of  view, 
tbe  challenge  we  fox)  in  design¬ 
ing  (the  applications)  was  finding 
a  cost-efibctive  platform  for  high 


graphics,  multiple  databases  and 
an  expert  system  for  a  large 
number  of  users,"  said  Tony 
Salmon,  MIS  director  for  IxXd- 
sat '  is  a  very  good  example 

ofidiierePCtedmologyaodaii- 
cro-baaed  servers  are  very  cost- 
effective,  compared  to  a  mam- 
frame.” 

At  least  180  countries  and 
territories  clamor  for  satelfite 
access  from  Intehat,  wfaicfa  now 
Eoanages  nearly  120,000  fidL 
time  communication  rhaiwi^t* 
and  more  than  100  h^-time 


leases  for  television,  domestic 
and  qiedalized  business  applica¬ 
tions. 

MacLean  said  the  process  of 
sdieduling  a  "dean"  satellite 
with  traffic  now  takes  as  long  as 
three  weeks  —  "assuming  tbe 
phone  doesn't  ring  and  xx)body 
walks  in  tbe  front  door''  —  but 
once  the  OPS  software  is  ocMine, 
that  process  can  be  handled  in 
less  than  ei^t  hours. 

Planning  has  always  been  the 
special  forte  of  the  c^erations 
center,  adiich  manages  a  system 
cootrolling  2,200  separate  com- 
municatioo  pathways  for  inter¬ 
national  telephone,  television, 
facsiinfle  and  data  communica- 
tions. 

Tbe  actual  operation  and  coo- 
trd  of  tbe  aatd&es  is  handled  by 
a  separate  engioeering  group, 
which  rdies  mainly  on  minicom- 
puten  from  Digital 
(^orp.  and  Headett-PKkard  Ca 

Aside  from  tbe  member  and 
oonmember  countries  served  by 
Intelsat,  its  customers  include  all 
the  major  tdecommunicatioos 
firms  ai^  broadcast  companies. 
"We  needed  to  be  able  to  re- 
^xmd  to  this  large  customer 
base  more  rapidly,  and  our  cur¬ 
rent  process  oo  the  mainframe 
was  too  bbor-iotensive  and 
slow,"  MacLean  said. 

Tbe  move  to  a  chent/aerver 
architecture  is  intended  to  allow 
the  operabons  center  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  its  oorpor- 
atewide  IBM  Token-Ring  net- 
work,  irittdi  connects  nearly 
900  workstations  and  personal 
congartera.  Tbe  database  server 
for  toe  new  applications  wiD  be  a 
Coogaq  Coinputer  Corp.  Sy»' 
tempro.  runmngOradeSyatons 


Corp.'s  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system,  with  multiple 
copies  of  Oracle  on  tbe  worksta¬ 
tions  and  PCs. 

"We  needed  applicatioas  that 
would  give  toe  users  more  pow¬ 
erful  tools,  without  tbe  cost  of 
making  them  so  sophisticated 
that  you  need  to  be  a  tedmkal 
wizard  to  operate  them."  said 
John  Gulka,  an  MIS  section  man¬ 
ager  for  operatiooa  and  engi¬ 
neering  applications.  "Over 
time,  toe  functionality  on  toe 
maii^ames  wiQ  go  away  and  be 
replaced  by  these  two  distrfliut- 
ed  appbcations.  But  we  stiD  have 
to  interfoce  with  existmg  compo¬ 
nents  that  won't  migrate  right 
away." 

Data  DOW  held  in  an  IBM  1^2 
database  oo  tbe  4381s  will  even¬ 
tually  be  moved  to  Oracle  oo  toe 
server. 

This  downsizing  project  has 
presented  some  daunting  hur- 
dlesfcr  MIS.  Retraining  toe  staff 
to  use  OS/2  in  tbe  atylxation 
mode  was  a  "significant  tedmcrf- 
ogy  transfer, "  (}ulka  said. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  going 
into  this  understands  it  until 
they’re  in  up  to  their  eyeballs. 
It's  not  a  cake  walk,"  (juto  said. 
He  noted  that  “a  number  of 
housekeeping  ftmctiooi"  stan¬ 
dard  on  the  mainframes  are  now 
oiisaing.  and  concerns  have  also 
risen  over  software  version  con¬ 
trol  00  toe  server,  pkis  overall 
security  and  backup  issues. 

"We  rdy  heavily  oo  network 
management  and  tte  technology 
spedaltygroupthatrunoursoft- 
waremtegratioolabtodocrasb- 
and-buin  on  toe  new  stuff  before 
it  goes  to  toe  devefopmefA 
team,"  GuOca  said. 


TIm  iiihitolart  7  spaeocrofi  will  be  lanncked  in  1992 
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Tools  for  reuse 


modules  so  we  can  throw  out  a  piece  of 
the  system  instead  of  having  to  rewrite 
the  whole  thing.*' 

Still,  McLean  acknowledged,  his  sys¬ 
tem  may  not  work  at  huge  shops  that  may 
not  even  know  what  is  in  their  several  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  code. 

Nor  is  software  reuse  appropriate  for 
everyone.  ‘*I  came  here  with  the  ineju- 
dice  having  canned  modules  b^use 
that*s  what  we  did  (m  my  old  job,’*  said  Na¬ 
than  LoweU,  manager  IS  for  Exchange 
Insurance  in  Buf^,  N.Y.  '*6ut  my  old 
shop  was  using  all  IBM  equipment,  so  it 
was  necessary.  Here  we’re  using  Wang 
[Laboratories,  Inc.]  VS,  which  has  a  lot  of 
code-generation  facilities,  so  we  don’t 
really  need  a  library  reusable  func¬ 
tions.” 


Everything  aid  can  be  new 
again.  So  say  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  reusing  software 
components  that  are 
based  on  the  existing 
code  in  an  IS  shop. 

Stale  of  the  tools  availafale  to 
help  do  this  inclode  those  that  hdl 
mder  the  rubric  of  re-engmeering 
padcages.  Inchided  in  this  category 
are  analysis  tools  for  figurii^  out 
what  code  already  exists  and  how  to 
restructure  it  to  make  it  better 
ICW.OCL22I. 

Vendors  of  these  kinds  of  pack¬ 
ages  mdude  Viasoft,  Inc.  m  Phoe¬ 
nix;  Language  Tedmology.  Inc.  in 
Sal^,  Maaa.;  and  XA  Systems 
Carp,  in  Loa  Gatoa,  Calif. 

Another  tack  is  the  methodology 
sold  by  Netron,  Inc.  in  Toronto. 
CaDed  Netron/CAP,  the  system 
provides  for  reusable  code  stored  in 
structures  known  as  “frames." 
These  can  be  stored  and  recopied  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  then  reassem¬ 
bled  into  Cobol  programs.  Users 
can  write  thdr  own  frames  or  modi¬ 
fy  ezistiog  ones  to  customize  the 
program. 

Or.  if  you'd  rather  buy  the  com¬ 
ponents  already  partially  assem¬ 
bled,  Software  Architecture  &  En¬ 
gineering,  Inc.,  located  in  Arling- 
too.  Va.,  win  provide  them.  The 
company  s^  approximatdy 
I  .100,000  lines  of  Cco^  that  users 
I  can  customize  with  the  firm's  Snap 
I  tooiloL 

The  code  is  segmented  into  five 
I  generic  modules,  inchx^  data 
I  modeling,  graphical  user  internee, 
I  communications  and  a  knowledge- 
.  based  component  for  building 
‘‘smart”  systems. 

JOHANNA  AMBKOSIO 
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Discovering  the  benefits  of  recycling  software 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
evsTAPr 

In  these  green-minded  times,  recycling  is 
starting  to  make  its  mark  on  software.  In¬ 
creasingly,  information  systems  shi^ 
are  designing  software  with  reusabfo 
components  that  can  be  applied  to  many 
differ  ent  programs. 

Software  reuse  is  not  a  new  cos^ept; 
the  idea  has  been  kicking  around  for  a  de¬ 
cade  or  longer.  But  it  is  only  relatively  re¬ 
cently  that  IS  managers  have  started 
maldfig  it  a  reality. 

Those  who  have  started  down  this 
path  say  that  it  is  weO  worth  the  time  and 
effort,  and  it  results  in  lower  program¬ 
ming  coats,  greater  freedom  to  develop 
creatively  instead  of  having  to  reinvent 
the  wheel  and  cleaner  code  that  is  much 
more  manageable  and  maintainable. 

ThegoalistodevelopliteariesofweU- 
designed  aitd  tested  sofrirare  components 
for  widely  used  functions  such  as  file  input 
and  output 

There  is  a  huge  difference  between 
this  and  what  IS  shops  traditioaally  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rob  Fi^hik),  president  of  5PR 
lac.,  an  Oak  Brook,  DL,  firm  that  helps 
companies  develop  reusaUe  code.  Taking 


old  code  and  putting  it  wholesale  into  a 
new  system  is  not  the  same  as  developing 
new  anl  tested  code  or  cleaning  up  the  old 
code  to  make  sure  it  reaQy  works. 

reuse  the  code  they’ve  been 
using  for  10  years.  But  some  of  that  is 
fiDed  with  bugs  ami  was  designed  with  the 
constraints  of  the  technology  di  the 
time,”  Fi^iuk)  said. 

liie  dedskm  of  whether  to  use  old 
code  or  new  code  to  start  a  reusability  U- 
braiy  boils  down  almost  to  a  religious  de¬ 
bate.  But  either  way.  there  are  tools  and 
techniques  to  help  (see  story  below). 

Some  shops  opt  to  do  it  manually. 
CHieryl  Catanacb,  manager  of  data  sys¬ 


tems  at  A.M.  Best  Co.  in  Oldwick,  NJ., 
said  her  company  began  developing  reus¬ 
able  modules  about  four  years  ago.  Catan- 
aeb’s  group  has  responsibility  for  one  of 
Best’s  pro^ct  lines,  an  on-lfoe  database 
that  contains  information  about  insurance 
trends  and  companies. 

She  estimat^  that  between  15%  and 
20%  of  the  code  for  that  system  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  a  modular  form  that  has  been  re¬ 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  application. 
At  The  New  Brunswick  Telephone  Co.  in 
Canada,  about  10%  all  lines  of  code  are 
reused,  systems  architect  Donald  S. 
McLean  s^.  “It  does  help  a  lot;  we  can 
reuse  snnilar  code  and  build  systems  in 
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For  just  $149  trade  up  to  the  most  feature- rich 
3270  connectivity  solution  for  Windows  3.0 

Now  you  can  get  IRMAWarkStation  For  Windows,  a  $495  value,  for  just  1149.  Just  trade  up 
from  your  old  3270  communications  software -regardless  of  who  you  bought  it  from. 

Return  this  card  with  a  photocopy  of  your  original  master  3270  communications  software 
disk.  Offer  valid  until  March  29,  Wl.  See  back  of  card  for  further  instructions. 

□■Yes,  send  me  IRMA  Workstation  For-Windows  for  $149,00  plus  $5.00  freight.  (Both  3V2* 
and  5*/4''  disks  are  included  in  package.) 

Name^ _ _ _ 


Firm _ Phone 

Address _ ^ _ 


Current  3270  Communications  Software 


IRMA  Workstation  •For  Windows 
Freight 

Sales  Tax’ 

$149.00 

5.00 

(Part  Number  007921) 

Total 

$ 

66E 

Upon  receipt  of  IRMA  Workstation  For  Windows  you  will  be  asked  to  send  in  your  original 
3270  communications  software  master  disk  via  traceable  carrier.  If  nor  received  within  30 
da^-s,  you'll  be  billed  for  the  full  retail  cost  of  S495. 

Method  of  Payment 

□  Check  enclosed  GMSA  □  MasterCard  □  American  Express 

Name  on  card  (please  print): - — - = - - 

Card  #; _ Expiration  Date: - 


Signature; - - - : - - 

*State/l0cal  tax  on  product  applicable  in  AL,AZ,  CA,DC,GA.1L,KY,  LA,MD,MN,  NJ,NY,OH,OK,  SC.  VA  State/ 
local  taxon  produa  and  freight  applicable  inCO.CT.FL,  IN,  KiMA.MI,.MO,MS,NCNE,NM,  NV,  RVJE,7X,UT, 
WA  ^1,  Customers  that  are  exempt  from  paving  state  or  local  taxes  must  enclose  a  photocopy  of  their  Tax 
Exemption  Cenificaie  with  order. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

By  Fax:  Fax  photocopy  of  master  disk  and  order  form  with  charge  card  information  to 
(404)442-43^ 

Bv  Mail'  Send  in  photcxopv  of  master  disk  and  order  form  with  charge  c^d  information 
of  check  to  DCA  ResponseCeriter,  ATTN:  PCS  1000-214, 1000  Alderman  Drive,  Alpharetta, 

GA  30202-9902. 

By  Phone  or  Purchase  Order:  Call  1-800-289-4DCA  8  a.m,  to  9  p.m.  EST  Monday-Thursday, 

8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.EST  Fridays. 

Shipments  will  be  by  ground  carrier.  Please  allow  4  to  6, weeks  for  delivery.  L/  >-✓/  \* 
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UK  firms  leery  of  object-oriented  DBMSs 


BY  JASON  THOMAS 

OKNEWSSEliVia 


LONDON  —  UK  companies  are  not  yet 
rushing  to  embrace  the  heavfly  touted  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  database  systems  as  the  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  traditional  rdational 
model .  users  and  observers  said. 

While  most  firms  are  aware  of  the 
technctogy.  they  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  it  b  suffici^y  advanced.  But  most 
are  in  no  doubt  that  object-oriented  data¬ 
bases  are  the  way  of  the  future. 

I^ul  Harper,  a  technical  analyst  at  UK 
chemical  giant  ICl,  said  the  company  had 
decided  to  adopt  a  “wait  and  see"  ap¬ 


proach.  “We  will  be  keeping  an  eye  on  h.** 
he  said,  “but  we  are  aware  that  it  b  not 
going  to  solve  problems  like  easy  mainte¬ 
nance.  speed  of  production  and  easy  un¬ 
derstanding." 

UK-based  DU’s  sales  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  Anil  Malhotra,  said  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  “It's  a  bit  'sci-fi-bh'  at  the  moment, 
but  it  b  unquestionably  the  way  databases 
will  go  in  the  future." 

Hewlett-I^ckard  Co.  and  Borland  In¬ 
ternational  are  investing  large  anmunts  of 
money  and  reputation  in  the  technology, 
with  no  guarantee  of  immedbte  commer¬ 
cial  success. 

A  spokeswoman  at  UK-based  Royal  In- 


WHILE  MOST  foms 
are  aware  of  the 
technology,  they 
are  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is 
sufficiently  advanced. 


sunnce  —  which  beta-tested  HP's  ob- 
ie^-oriented-based  New  ^ve  3.0  — 
said  the  firm  has  not  looked  seriously  at 
obfect-oriented  databases. 

“We  have  gone  for  the  SQL  model." 
the  spokeswoman  said.  She  added  that 


Rr  cince,  an  aimoimcemern 
thatwiUh^  businesspeofte 
junping  into  winclows. 


Until  now,  a  lot  of  businesses  have  been 
hesitant  to  take  the  plunge  into  Windows 
People  have  wondered,  for  instance,  whether 
critical  applications  and  viable  communica¬ 
tions  would  become  available 

Vlfell,  if  we  may  be  so  bold,  we  d  like  to 
give  you  a  little  push  -  by  introducing  yt)u  to 
DCA’'s  new  IRMA”  Workstation  for  Windows 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  3270 
CONNECnVmf:  IRMA  WORKSTATION 
FOR  WINDOWS. 


pie  to  use,  which  helps  fKxtst  ptoductivitv-. 

For  instance,  mainframe  daia  can  be 
directly  embedded  into  a  word  processor 
or  spreadsheet,  using  DCA's  Quick,Script” 
and  Windows  Dv  namic  I>jta  Exchange. 

Only  IRMA  VlttrkStation  for  Windows 
supports  APPC  and  supplies  you  with  a  user 
interface  that  conforms  to  IBM’s  SAA/CUA 
suindard.  It  also  pnivides  you  witli  a  transpar¬ 
ent  migration  path  to  OS/2ru.sing  fXA  /  Micro¬ 
soft*  Selea”  Communicatioas  VHtrlcstation . 


In  tile  Window^s  3.0  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  only  IRMA  Workstation  for  Windows 
gives  you  a  choice  of  single  (CUT)  or  multi¬ 
ple  (DFT)  sessions  via  coaxial  cable,  remote 
SDLC  or  token-ring  conneaidns,  as  well  as 
asvnchronous  conneaioas. 

It  also  gives  you  32"’0  terminal,  3270 
printer  and  a.svmchronous  terminal  emula¬ 
tions,  and  an  extensive  range  of  3270  and 
a-sviichronous  file  transfer  protocols,  includ¬ 
ing  DCA’s  and  lBM*’s.  Both  DCA  and  IBM 
hardware  are  supponed,  as  well. 

All  of  which  means  that  you  won’t  have 
to  keep  reinvesting  in  new  software  as  your 
business’s  needs  change. 

In  addition  to  its  tremendous  flexibilitv', 
IRMAVforftStation  for  Windows  is  quite  sim- 


TRADE  UP  Tt)  THE  MOST  FEATURE- 
RICH  SOLUTION  FOR  $149. 


Best  of  all,  from  now  until  March  29, 
1991.  we’ll  let  you  trade  up  from  your  old 
3270  communicatioas  software- regardless 
of  who  you  bought  it  from -for  jast  $149  per 
unit  (the  suggested  retail  price  is  $493).  For 
more  information  or  to  order,  call  1-800- 
289-4IXj\,  ext.  66E  (please  have  a  photo¬ 
copy  of  your  master  diskette  on  hand  to  lax 
in  to  DCA  as  proof  of  purchase). 

It’s  ea.sy.  Just  take  a  deep  breath.  Close 
vour  ev'es,  if  you  ■ 

feel  like  it.  < 

And  jump.  H  ^ 

DGAb _ s 


since  the  independent  rebtkmal  database 
imkistry  has  recently  been  getting  bad 
puMdty,  it  may  have  rubbed  off  on  ob- 
ject-wiented-bued  systems. 

Harper  added  that  the  system  hb  com¬ 
pany  was  trying  out  is  not  currently  meet¬ 
ing  expectations.  “We  are  having  great 
probleins  just  keeping  it  up  and  running  at 
the  moment,"  be  said.  “The  technology  is 
just  not  advanced  enou^  yet." 

Thomas  is  on  the  staff  of  ?C  Business 
Worid.  an  IDG  Communications  British 
publication. 
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Feraodo,  nee  president  of  IS*  It  was 
looking  fee  hd^,  period.  In  19B6.  a  ded- 
sion  was  made  to  perform  major  surgery 
00  the  customer  infirmiatiao  system, 
wfaicb  wastwSt  in  the  mid-19708  and 
had  becxxne  a  huge  matntenince  burden. 
Feraudo  said  the  company  looked  at 
"CASE,  AI.  4GLa,  etc.,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  researdi,  we  came  across  object- 
oriented  [technology]." 

Tbemostappeahngpartsofobject- 
orieitfed  technology  were  Its  claims  of  re¬ 
usability,  easy  modifkarinns  and  less 
maintenance.  While  the  other  technol¬ 
ogies  promised  some  of  those  benefits, 
OOP  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
three. 

Feraudo  and  his  team  decided  to  pve 
it  a  shot,  wfakfa  seemed  like  an  odd  draice. 
After  all,  Brooklyn  Gas  was  at  the  time 
and  is  to^y  a  big  IBM  mainfirame  shop.  In 
1986,  OOP  was  used  mostly  oo  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  and  was  stricly  a  PC  tool. 
But  Feraudo  said  he  believed  be  could 
transfer  the  object-oriented  methods  to 
his  mainframe  environment. 

The  first  step  was  to  mess  around 
with  an  OOP.  llie  con^nny  selected 
Smalltalk,  an  obvious  choice  because 
this  is  the  cniginal  OOP  language,  devel- 
(^wd  in  the  19705  at  Xerox  Corp.  Brook¬ 
lyn  Gas  “tested  it  extensively  on  a  PC" 
sb6  then  decided  it  was  ready  for  a  pilot 
project  on  the  mainframe. 

The  problem  was  that  there  was  no 
OOP  for  mainframes.  Feraudo  maintained 
this  wasn't  a  significant  issue.  Again,  the 
idea  was  to  use  OOP  techniques. 

Broddyn  Gas  did  its  mainframe  pro¬ 
gramming  in  PL/1 .  The  pilot,  desig^  for 
a  caching  process,  was  completed  in 
1988.  The  company  was  now  ready  for 
the  customer  tnformatmn  system.  Fer¬ 
audo  had  200  programmers  working  on 
the  project  The  idea  was  to  isc^te  the 
business  processes  related  to  customer 
management,  be  it  billing  or  meter  read¬ 
ing.  Each  was  reduced  to  a  sin^  object, 
which  included  the  related  data  and  pro¬ 
cesses  associated  with  it. 

Feraudo  said  the  objects  are  typically 
only  20  foies  of  code,  ^t  it  took  the  200 
programmers  2Vi  years  to  complete 
this.  While  the  end  result  of  OOP  is  a  more 
simplified  software,  the  process  is  tre¬ 
mendously  difficult  It  required  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  way  of  thinking  abmit  data  and  its 
functions,  Feraudo  said. 

Earlier  the  year,  Brooklyn  Gas  went 
live  with  its  ofa^-orientetAmsed  cus¬ 
tomer  information  system  and  reports 
no  major  probtemSk  The  software  serves 
as  the  company's  primaiy  system  to 
manage  aO  customer-related  business. 
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Fbr  m<iernand,  high-speed  data  trans 


Only  MKT  ACCUNET* 

Switched  Digital  Services 
lets  you  transmit  data  on  a  dial-up  basis 
to  just  about  anywhere. 

Maybe  you  need  to  send  bulk  data  to  Denver  but 
Denver's  not  on  your  private  network.  With  AT&TACCUNET 
Switched  Digital  Services, you  can  do  it  as  often  or  as 
infrequently  as  you  like  without  adding  a  new  location 
to  your  network. 


SDS  is  a  fully  supported  public  network  designed  and 
maintained  for  switched  digital  service.  And  it’s  the  only 
one  of  its  kind. 

It’s  not  just  limited  to  56  kbps, either.  You  can  use  SDS 
for  speeds  of  64  and  even  384  kbps.  And  whether  you  need 
us  for  video  conferencing,  high-speed  facsimile,  peak- time 
overflow.  Image  Retrieval  or  CAI>CAM,you  can  transmit 
data  to  just  about  anywhere  outside  of  your  network.  Even 
France,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Australia,  the  UJC  and  Singapore. 


mission,  no  CMie  goes  as  as  AIKC 


So  if  your  private  network  doesn’t  always  go  as  far  as 
voud  like,  give  us  a  call.  We’ll  help  you  expand  your  horizons. 

Flexibility. 

Another  AI&T  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  AEsT  ACCUNET 
Switched  Digital  Services,  call  your  ATkT  Account  Executive 
orl  800  247-1212, ExLlSO. 


ATbT 

The  right  choice. 
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Software  streamlines  S&L's  task 


BY  SAU.Y  CUSACK 

CWSTMF 


NEVADA,  Mo.  —  While  the  sav* 
ings  and  loan  crisis  is  making 
headines  to  the  oationaJ  news. 
Farm  and  Home  Savings  Assod* 
atioh  here  in  the  Midwest  has 
connnitted  to  a  software  pack¬ 
age  designed  to  make  kian  col- 
lectioos  a  httle  fait  easier. 

According  to  Michele  Stubb- 
leAeid.  manager  of  systems  liai- 
soo.  acquisitions  and  traiimg  at 
Farm  and  Home,  the  bonk  has 
survival  the  S&Lcrisis  intact. 

Farm  and  Hone  has  appran- 
matdy  SO  branch  offices  located 
in  Missouri  and  Texas,  ft  em¬ 
ploys  600  people  and  reported 
$3  bilhoo  in  assets  for  1989.  The 
bank  relies  on  an  IBM  3090- 
120E  nainframe  for  processing 
Bvmgs  account  informatxn  and 
runs  aU  mortgage  and  mortgage- 
related  services  on  an  IBM  Ap- 


pbcatkn  System/400  B50  mid¬ 
range  computer. 

Earher  this  year,  Farm  and 
Home  contracted  with  Stock- 
holda’  Systems,  Inc.,  a  finandal 
software  company  based  in  Nor- 
cross.  Ga..  to  pronhde  a  loan  ser¬ 
vicing  system  and  a  bankruptcy 
module  to  replace  the  outdated 
software  the  bank  had  developed 
in-house. 


The  in-bouse  package  had  been 
running  on  the  mainframe  (or 
several  years  when  tbe  bank  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  move  the 
mortgage  services  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  package  on  a  midrange  friat- 
fomt 

*'We're  doing  a  lot  of  loan  ac- 
quisitioa.  and  we  ready  needed 
something  with  good  reporting 
capability, "  Stubblefield  Bid. 

There  are  76  employees  rou¬ 
tinely  accessing  the  Lo^  Servic¬ 


ing  Accounting  Management 
System  (LSAMS)  and  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Management  System  via 
AS/400  termmals. 

Stid>blefiekl  characterized 
tbe  purchases  as  "very  benefi- 
dal"  for  tbe  bank. 

"With  any  bankrupt  orgamza- 
tion,  you  want  to  get  them  out  of 
bank^tcy  and  either  into  fore¬ 
closure  or  a  reinstate  status," 
she  said,  nocing  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  module  “gels  things  to 
court  much  faster"  via  event 
tracking  reporting  functions. 

Before  the  bank  installed 
Stockholder  Systems’  LSAMS 
software  in  April,  employees 
manually  typed  out  afl  necessary 
fonns,  including  monthly  credit 
reports,  tax  information  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devek^nnent  reports. 

With  LSAMS.  the  sy^em  cal¬ 
culates  data  and  bolds  it  in  files 
untd  it  is  put  out  in  hard  copy  or 


tape  formats,  Stubblefield  said, 
adding  that  savings  in  employee 
production  hours  has  been  "in¬ 
creased  dramatically. " 

The  software  offers  loan  set¬ 
up.  file  maintenance  and  pay¬ 
ment  processing  facilities  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  word  processing 
module  that  automatically  sends 
letters  to  delinquent  accounts. 

The  Bankruptcy  Manage¬ 
ment  System  tracks  all  attorney 

^rm&Home 

Savings 

activity  and  all  applicable  dates, 
as  wen  as  providing  event  track¬ 
ing  functions  with  automatic 
document  generation.  The  soft¬ 
ware  automatically  generates 
delinquency  reports  and  allows 
on-line,  re^time  updating  of  all 
information. 

Prior  to  purchasing  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  module,  emf^oyees  at 
Farm  and  Home  tracked  bank¬ 
ruptcies  on  index  cards.  Accord¬ 


ing  to  Stubblefield,  when  the 
bank  was  cleaning  out  tbe  old 
card  system  and  entering  the 
data  into  the  computer,  they 
found  82  outdated  cases  that 
were  never  purged  from  the 
files,  a  situation  "that  would 
have  never  happened  with  the 
event  tracking  module,"  she 
said. 

StubUefidd.  has  been 
with  Farm  and  Home  for  11 
months  and  has  worked  in  bank¬ 
ruptcies  for  six  years,  said  she 
fe^  that  Stockholder  Systems 
has  offered  excellent  training 
and  siqyport  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  eo^vor. 

.  The  bank  sent  eight  of  its  su¬ 
pervisors  to  Stocfchdder  Sys¬ 
tems*  headquarters  for  training, 
she  said,  and  the  company  spent 
three  weeks  oo-site  at  Farm  and 
Home. 

She  also  indicated  that  tbe 
vendor  devoted  time  to  ooe-<m- 
one  training  within  tbe  various 
departments,  working  both  with 
users  and  systems  programming 
personnel. 


Servio  tools  extend  4GL 
bridges  to  'outside  worid’ 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

cvsran 


ALAMEDA,  Calif.  —  Servio 
Carp,  ays  it  has  built  a  better 
way  for  usere  to  accea  its  Gem¬ 
stone  object-orieitted  database 
management  system.  A  new  coL 
lectkn  of  fburtb-generatioo  tao- 
l^ge  (4GL)  tools  caBed  Ffaoets 
inO  create  object-oriented  code 
in  I^rcplaoe  Systems,  Inc’s 
SiiuIttalk-80  prograuaiting  bn- 
guage. 

The  armaJ  of  the  new  tools  is 
seen  as  a  liMine  to  other  ven¬ 
dors'  pnxhicts,  industry  analysts 
said.  That  is  because  8-year-old 
Servio's  database  engine  is  a 
unique  design  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
cessed  throu^  database-spedf- 
ic  interfaces.  In  order  to  grow 
beyond  its  small  installed  base, 
Servio  must  "breakout"  into  the 
larger  world,  said  Toro  Sawyer, 
a  database  analyst  based  in  San 
Jose,  Cafif.  So  fv.  Servio  devel¬ 
opers  have  built  software 
bridges  to  Sybase  Corp.‘8  rda- 
tional  DBMS  and  to  Neuron 
Data.  Inc.'s  Nexpert  Object  ex¬ 
pert  system. 

CroMlwg  bouwJoriwa 

Servio  developers  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  need  to  break  out  of 
proprietary-software  bound¬ 
aries.  ‘*Since  Facets  is  written  in 
Smailtalk-80,  our  (Servio)  prod¬ 
uct  is  portable  to  tbe  extent  that 
Snia0talk-80  is  portable,**  said 
Richard  Auslander,  Facets’ 
ixoduct  manager.  "In  theory, 
we  run  on  every  platfonn  th^ 
do.” 

The  new  Facets  modules  are 
imended  tn  speed  devriopment 
of  Gemsume-based  applications 


—  boosting  programmer  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  10  times  or  more  in 
some  cases.  Tbe  product  suite 
has  been  tested  at  15  customer 
sites  in  recent  months,  Servio 
said. 

Tbe  4GL  code  generator 
turns  out  object-oriented  code 
baaed  on  user  aelections  from 
menus  and  user  spedfications. 
Traming,  however,  is  expected 
to  be  mioimaL  "No  Smalltalk 
programmmg,  as  such,  is  re¬ 
quired."  Auslander  explained. 
"Users  can  draw  forms  and  paint 
on-screen  elements  by  sele^g 
Items  from  a  menu.  Tte  goal  is  to 
have  a  tool  that  aOows  the  end 
user  to  participate  in  tbe  devel¬ 
opment  process." 

Special  hypertext  features  al¬ 
low  programmers  to  create  Help 
features  as  they  write  their 
Gemstone-based  programs. 
Auslander  said.  The  program¬ 
mers  themselves  can  use  tbe 
20(H)lus  hypertext  statements 
included  in  Facets  to  get  a  run¬ 
ning  start  on  end-user  documen¬ 
tation. 

Facets  modules  indude  Sche¬ 
ma  Designer,  which  creates  new 
dasaes  of  objects;  Forms  De¬ 
signer.  which  aOows  users  to 
creatd  icon-based  cr  forms- 
based  screens  by  example;  Re¬ 
port  Witer.  wtacb  specifies 
printing  formats  for  output; 
Menu  Builder,  which  bdps  pro¬ 
grammers  create  pop-i^  win¬ 
dows  and  pull-down  menos;  and  a 
"Help  author,"  which  mds  the 
creation  of  He4»  features  with 
hypertext.  Users  can  dick  on  the 
bold-faced  hypertext  words  to 
find  additional,  nested  explana¬ 
tions.  Tbe  entfre  Facets  package 
is  priced  at  $1 ,000 per  copy. 


Insurer  tests  integrated  claims  system 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTATF 


HARTFORD,  Conn.  —  An  ap- 
pbcatkm  intc^ting  text,  daU. 
image  and  voice  processing  com¬ 
ponents  into  a  single  transaction 
environment  will  soon  be  pilot 
tested  at  the  42-person  Pitts¬ 
burg  claim  office  of  ITT  Hart- 
feed  Insurance  Group. 

Scheduled  to  begin  early  next 
month,  the  six-month  pilot  pro¬ 
ject  is  the  result  of  a  strategic  al- 
Gance  between  Tbe  Hartford 
and  Wang  Laboratwies,  Inc.  in 
Lowell,  Mass. 

The  work  management  appli¬ 
cation  was  jooitly  developed  by 
^ng  and  The  Hartford,  and  the 
system  runs  on  tbe  Y^ng  Inte¬ 
grated  Image  System,  which  is 
based  on  Wang’s  VS-faased  mid¬ 
range  computers  and  uses  tbe 
Wang  daubase  manage¬ 


ment  system. 

According  to  Robert  R.  Lu¬ 
kas.  assistant  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Tbe 
Hartford,  the  new  system  will 
provi^  a  better  opportunity  to 
examine  tbe  entire  daims  pro¬ 
cessing  work  flow  and  wOl  offer 
benefits  both  internaQy  and  to 
customers. 

Popai  In,  dota  out 

U^g  tbe  integrated,  image- 
based  application,  incoming  pa¬ 
perwork,  such  as  customer  cor¬ 
respondence.  standard  insur¬ 
ance  f(xms.  doctors*  reports  and 
repair  estimates,  can  immediate¬ 
ly  be  scanned  into  the  system 
and  entered  into  electronic  files. 

Application  features  include  a 
work  measurement  fadhty  de¬ 
signed  to  aflow  end  users  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  exact  time  spent  on  indi- 
vidualtasks. 


Referring  to  cost  justification 
for  tbe  project,  Lukas  indicated 
that  "part  of  our  pilot  exerdse  is 
to  vali^te  our  cost  benefits.  ”  He 
added  that  while  the  company 
eiqiected  dramatic  mcreases  in 
productmty,  no  job  cuts  were 
anticipated. 

Using  the  new  system,  daims 
handlers  and  supervisors  can  si¬ 
multaneously  access  electroiuc 
files  via  image-capaUe  personal 
computers  equqiped  with 
Wang’s  Freestyle  ^  software 
program.  Freekjde  allows  users 
to  insert  handwritten,  spoken  or 
typed  annotations  to  te  added  to 
the  images  during  the  daim  han¬ 
dling  process. 

In  addition,  field  agents  can 
access  tte  da^  infonnatioo  da¬ 
tabase  and  receive  voice  mes¬ 
sage  updates  on  daim  activities 
by  using  a  Touch-Tone  tele¬ 
phone. 


Foreign  intrigue  buoys  midrange  vendor 


BY  MAR  YFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTAfF 


WALTHAM.  Mass.  —  IPL  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  storage  and  peri¬ 
pherals  vendor  for  tbe  ffiM  mid- 
range,  win  announce  $45  million 
wofth  of  distnbution  agree¬ 
ments  with  seven  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  systems  vendors  this  week. 

Ing.  C.  Olivetti  St  Co.  ac¬ 
counts  for  at  least  half  of  the  <fis- 
tribution  deab,  IPL  officials  con¬ 
firmed. 

IPL  Preskdent  Robert  W. 
Norton  said  tbe  European  ikals 
—  ranging  from  one  to  three 
years  —  should  sew  up  the  com¬ 
pany's  poedtion  as  IB^s  largest 
competitor  atwoad  in  the  memo¬ 
ry.  tape-drive  and  disk-array 


market  for  IBM's  Application 
System/400  and  other  midrange 
systems.  In  1990.  IPL  sold  $23 
rnillioo  in  perif^ieTals  to  I]^ 
midrange  customers. 

IPL  has  found  the  European 
chroate  quite  hospitable  since 
1988,  when  it  sold  $3  million 
worth  of  peripherals  at»oad. 
This  year,  the  company  expects 
its  direct  sales  to  exceed  $12 
million  in  Europe,  according  to 
Norton. 

"The  distributors  we  have 
agreements  wHb  are  tbe  largest 
and  most  powerfril  group  of  db- 
iributors  in  Western  Europe, 
and  some  will  cany  IPL  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis,"  Norton  said,  He 
added  that  IPL  is  reaping  the 
benefits  of  a  continued  strong 


demand  in  Europe  for  the 
AS/400,  where  IBM  ^ps  about 
60%  of  tbe  AS/4008  currently  on 
the  market. 

Norton  said  the  clearest  dif¬ 
ference  between  IPL's  U.S.  and 
European  customers  is  that  the 
Europeans  are  getting  *'incire 
prod^  for  tbe  tame  money"  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weak  U.S.  doQar. 

Last  StqKember.  IPL  intro¬ 
duced  its*  7636  Dt^  Array,  a 
1.8G-fayte  array  for  AS/400 
Modeb  B30  through  B70.  It  fea¬ 
tures  IBM-manufactured  disk?? 
that  are  faster  and  rou^Uy  25% 
cheaper  per  1 M  byte  than  IBM's 
own  9336  disk  products.  Norton 
said  IPL  will  announce  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  7636  array  in  tbe 
first  quarter  ofl991. 
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Is  your  fractional  T-1  network  too  confining? 


OnlyAIKT  ACCUNET* 
Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  exact  capacity  and 
bandwidth  you  need  to  more 
than  500  locations  nationwide. 

Choose  ARiT  as  your  fractional  T- 1 
vendor  and  you  won’t  be  locked  into  a 
netwtxk  that  limits  your  options.  Because 
with  more  than  500  locations  nationwide, 
AI&Ts  ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services  (ASDS)  gives  you  the  freedom  to 
send  voice,  data  and  images  to  mote 
locations  than  anyone  else. 


And  that’s  not  the  only  way  you  ben¬ 
efit  from  ASDS”  extensive  network.  Along 
with  more  locations, we  also  have  many 
more  back-up  routes  available  through  our 
diversity  options.  Which  means  ASDS  can 
also  provide  protection  for  your  critical 
applications  like  no  one  else 

For  most  business®  ASDS  extensive 
network  translat®  into  lower  access 
chaig®,  too.Thafs  because  we’re  clos®  to 
more  customers  than  our  competitors. 

%u  won’t  find  an  easier  service  to 
hook  into,  eith®  Whether  you  have  Ana¬ 


log  Vbice  Grade  Private  Line,  ACCUNET 
T15  or  single  channel  digital  access  at  96 
or  56  kbps,  getting  access  to  ASDS  couldn’t 
be  simpl®. 

So  if  you’re  feeling  cramped  by  your 
network’s  reach,  give  us  a  call.  Wve  got 
just  the  thing  to  br®k  you  out. 

Service.  Another  AJST  advantage. 

For  more  information  on  AIKTs 
ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Servic®, 
call  your  ATsT  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 
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EMC  offers  another  DASD  alternative 


BMC  Corp:  continaed  the  roB- 
out  of  its  <firect-ac> 

oess  Stonge  device  atemtive 
with  bst  week’s  amainceinent 
of  a  lower  *cod  model  in  its  Sym- 
metrix  Series  -  of  Integrated 
Cached  Disk  Arrays. 

^  Model  4204  offers  4G  bQrtes 


of  disk  storage.  iq>  to  1.5G  bytes 
qf  cache  and  an  I]^ 3880/3990- 
type  storage  cootroBer  within  a 
cabinet.  The  Synune- 
trix  series,  which  was  okrakiced 
by  the  conqwiy  in  September,  is 
an  vnitial  implementation  of  the 
redundant  arrays  of  inexpensiTe 


disks  storage  concept. 

IPL  Systema,  Inc.  announced 
a  service  contract  last  month 
with  Richard  Besner  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  LhL.  one  of  Canada’s  larg¬ 
er  computer  maintenance  firms, 
for  support  of  IPL  ix’oducts  on 


IBM  midrange  systems.  Besner 
&  Associates  will  provide  main¬ 
tenance  and  on-line  diagnostic 
services  to  more  than  3.000  Ca¬ 
nadian  sites. 

Convex  C<Hnputer  Cwp.  wiU 
provide  its  users  with  a  tape  li- 
brary  interface  that  allows  C2 
series  supercomputers  to  om- 
oect  to  a  Storage  Technology 
Corp.  4400  Automated  Car- 


AftertiyiiigOur 
Business" 
American'taislef 
SoitThe 
0lhersPackii]& 


\ims  an  open  case.  our  PinancuU,  Human  Resources  wA 

Environmental  Manag^menl  software  for  the  IBM  AS/400  provides  you  with  the  mainframe 
functianality  and  PC  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  done. 

That’s  why  our  mkfrange  solutions  are  being  chosen  by  more  and  more  Fortune  1000  coi^ 

Free  White  Paper  OCfer:  For  nure  information  and  a  free  copy  of  a  white  paper  entitled,  i 
‘Transparent  Wmology:  Getting  Kwr  W)rk  Done  In  The  SOs,”  call  1-800-388-2000.^ 

CSofhww  2000) 

lie  DifiEicnoe  k  Expertise: 

AllAMIA  •  BOSTON  >  CHKACO  •  LOS  AWElfS  •  LDi^^ 


mVrtoCiKipCciKBaifrDBAaeKutiunaB  aMMdAS/AMaeRpMRdirWeraiitsafMcmiiaialBiisavuNxtiiDesCorpanDDn 


tridge  System.  Aarailab.  ..:y  is 
scheduled  for  next  year. 

Sentinel  Computer  Services 
e^qianded  its  hardware  supped 
services  to  include  water-owted 
IBM  mainframes.  The  conyiany 
has  been  servicing  air-coc^ 
IBM  mainframes  as  weD  as  low¬ 
er-end  equipment  and  perip^- 
als. 


Distributed  Lo^  Co^..  or 
Dilog,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  has 
been  granted  an  unhroited 
VAXBI  license  by  EKgital  Equip¬ 
ment  Cmp..  which  allows  tte 
company  to  use  DEC’S  VAXBI 
interconnect  technology  in  host 
axniwter  adapters  for  attaching 
disk  and  t^  storage  subsys¬ 
tems  to  D^  computers.  The 
first  product  marketed  under  the 
new  agreement  is  Dike’s  RTS 
3480  series  of  IBM  3480-cam- 
patiUe  cutridge  tape  subsys¬ 
tems  for  use  with  VAX  comput¬ 
ers. 


SOFT  NOTES 

Interleaf,  DG 
make  a  match 

Interleaf,  lac.  has  announced 
an  OEM  agreement  with  Data 
General  Corp.  to  port  Inter¬ 
leaf  s  pubbtiung  software  to  the 
DG  Avikm  line  of  Unix-based  re¬ 
duced  instriictioD  set  ccnqwting 
(RISQ  wOTkstations.  Interleaf 
software  for  the'  Aviion  {dat- 
forms  will  shq)  in  qsring  1991. 

Obfectivity,  Inc.  in  Menlo 
I^.  Cahf.,  has  announced  it  wiD 
market  its  enpneering  database 
management  system,  Ofajectivi- 
ty/DB,  for  the  IBM  RISC  Sys- 
tein/6000  fine  during  the  &st 
quarter  of  1991.  The  move  ex¬ 
tends  Objectivity’s  suppenrt  for 
distributed  netirorks  of  betoo- 
geneous  workstations.  The 
product  currently  supports  Sun- 
3  and  Sun  Sparcstations  from 
Sun  Microayatema,  Inc.  and 
I^tal  Equipment  Corp. 
RISC-based  Dec^ations. 

Sales  of  geographic  mfoination 
^rstem  (GI5)  software  shifted^ 
shandy  to  workstatkm-faased 
systems  in  1989,  growing  by 
8296  to  more  than  $123  nullioa, 
Daimtech,  Inc.  in  Caihtxidge, 
Mass.,  repwted  recently.  For 
overall  CIS  software  revenues, 
workstations  now  make  up  5596 
of  the  total  $223  milbm  for 
1989.  with  personal  conqxiters 
arrfMiwrinfl  for  2396,  and  mid¬ 
range  or  mainframe  hosts  ac- 
a)untingftir2296. 

DEC  wiB  become  a  marketer  of 
MAG-RAC^,  an  integrated 

manirfaftiirmg  pbnning  and  CQP- 

tnd  system  from  Clncago-based 
Andenen  Cotmulting,  DEC 
said  last  wedL  A  $200,000  ver¬ 
sion  of  MAC-RAC  has  been  port¬ 
ed  to  DEC’S  VAX  systems. 
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Computervision  releases 
long-awaited  Medusa  revision 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CVSTAPP 


DETROIT  —  Computervision,  a  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  company,  rewarded  ap* 
proximatety  9,500  eager  customers  last 
week  by  unveiling  the  tong-promised  Re- 
viaon  12  of  Medusa  at  the  Autofact  show. 

The  latest  version  of  the  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufocturing  (CAD/ 
CAM)  software  package,  two  years  in  de¬ 
velopment.  features  full  32-bit  integer 
and  double-precision  storage  as  weU  as  a 
propriety  database.  It  unites  the  two 
pre-existing  versions:  CIS  Medusa  Revi¬ 
sion  7,  which  runs  on  the  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  platform;  and  Prime  Me¬ 
dusa  Revision  5,  developed  to  nm  on  the 
Prime  50  series,  Tektronix,  Inc.  worksta¬ 
tions  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ^)arc- 
station  platforms. 

According  to  Gisela  Wilsmi,  an  analyst 
at  Iittemational  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Me¬ 


dusa  is  a  “very  solid  ai»d  very  widely  re¬ 
spected  product,"  and  the  latest 
announcement  reinforces  the  package  as 
a  strong,  midrange  CAD  contender. 

Bob  Manning,  senior  CAD  analyst  at 
AMP,  Inc.,  a  Harrisburg.  Pa.-based  elec¬ 
trical  and  electronic  omnection  device 
manufacturer,  said  the  latest  release  de¬ 
livers  on  several  inromised  enhancements 
essential  to  the  manufacturing  company’s 
CAD/CAM  procedures.  AMP,  a  Prim 
customer  for  1 0  years,  has  a  sizable  Prime 


Medusa  population  operating  on  Prime  50 
series  and  Sparcstatioo  computers. 

"Our  biggest  concern  was  the  douUe- 
predsioo  accuracy.  Prior  to  Utis  rdeaae. 
we  were  ioang  accuracy  down  at  the  third 
decimal  level  in  geometric  appbcatioos. 
Now  we  have  accuracy  down  to  the  10th 
dedmal  when  transportmg  the  numbers 
to  our  Prime  GNC  CAM  package,"  Man¬ 
ning  said. 

Gene  Daniels,  Mechisa  system  admin- 
istrator  at  (jenrad.  Inc.  in  C^oncord, 
Mass.,  has  been  beta-testing  Revision  12 
since  July  in  a  CIS  Medusa  Revisioa 
7/DEC  Vaxstatioa  environment.  Gennd, 
a  supplier  of  integrated  software  systems 
and  automatic  test  equipment,  uses  the 
product  primarily  for  twcniimenacmal  en¬ 
gineering  drawings  and  3D  modeling. 


Daniels  noted  that  while  Genrad  is 
{leased  with  the  doidile  predsioo  accura¬ 
cy  included  in  the  latest  release,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  eqieda&y  interested  in  the  ge¬ 
ometry  tn^omtatkm  enhancement, 
winch  allows  the  user  to  copy  geometry 
within  a  sheet. 

Slated  for  delivery  next  month.  Medu¬ 
sa  Revisioo  12  runs  in  VMS.  Primos  and 
Unix  operatittg  envirooments.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  per  seat,  including  both  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  ranges  from  $30,000 
to  135,000. 

Computervision  also  announced  Me¬ 
dusa  Doign,  an  inte^ted  software  that 
runs  on  the  ^nrcstatioQ  pbtfonn  and  was 
designed  to  provide  users  with  an  interac¬ 
tive  3D  design  modeling  system  for  me¬ 
chanical  design  applications. 


Transform  Logic 


offers  CASE  tool 


SCOTTSDALE,  Ariz.  —  Transform  Log¬ 
ic  Corp.  recently  made  its  second  big 
nx)ve  to  expand  beyond  the  ap^^tion 
generator  market  by  announcing  a  re¬ 
verse-engineering  tool  for  both  Cobol  and 
IBM  JCL  code  that  runs  on  a  personal 
computer. 

L^  year,  the  company  acquired  Nas- 
tec  Corp.,  a  si^plier  of  hroot-e^  coo^t- 
er-aided  software  engineering  took. 

Touting  itself  as  a  wuk-grotq)  tools 
company.  Transform  Lo^  eaiiio'  this 
moi^  released  its  reverse-engineering 
tool,  Source/R£,  aduch  will  initially  book 
into  the  Nastec  product.  Design  Aid  IL 
The  company  abo  plans  to  provide  books 
to  its  own  aj^bcation  generator  as  well  as 
IBM’s  Cron  System  Product  (C^  in 
ISSl.TransformLogichasbeendevdop- 
ing  CSP  with  IBM  for  two  years. 

Souroe/RE,  wfaicfa  will  eventually  be 
offered  for  the  IBM  OS/2  platform  in  addi- 
tkn  to  hGcrosoft  Corp.’a  MS-DOS,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  bdp  users  maintatn  and  rewrite 
existing  appbcatioos. 

The  company  arid  Source/RE  reduces 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  figure  out 
a  Cobcd  pr  ogram  module  by  representing 
its  logic  with  graphics  and  reports.  The 
software  can  also  produce  sununaiy  re¬ 
ports  that  would  give  an  overaU  snapshot 
of  a  program,  induding  the  total  number 
of  code  bnes  ukI  blank  bnes. 

InitiaDy,  users  wiD  be  able  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  Souree/RE  data  into  Design  Aid  0. 
For  example,  a  user  could  use  Source/RE 
reports  on  existing  code  to  determine 
sdlat  changes  are  needed  and  create 
those  extension  codes  with  the  front-end 
design  tools.  Next  year,  users  win  be  able 
to  load  Source/RE  data  into  either  the 
Transform  Logic  apfrfication  generator  or 
IBM  CSP  to  produce  Cobol  code. 

IVansfarm  Logic  wiD  offer  Source/RE 
as  a  stand-alone  PC  fwoduct  with  a  license 
fee  of  13300.  A  local-area  oetwmk  b- 
cense  is  also  available  for  $9,600. 


a 


The  Doubl»T3tk&D9»l— Buy  a  ZeiUth  Data  Systems  VGA  laptop 
PCandgeta  NavAlal  Han^ac'“  tranaportabla  ceHular  phone. 
A  S799  retail  ¥ahial 


brand 


Heteb  a  deal  so  great,  youll  look  once,  and  then  again! 

It  starts  with  one  of  thoe  VGA  laptop  PCs  from  the  number.one  I . 
in  Ainericaf  The  SupetsPorf*  SX,  giving  you  Inlej386SX*‘ perfbraianoe  fcr  a 
applications.  The  SupersPort  2Soe,  with  the  sp^  and  power  to  tackle  huge 
spreadsheets,  files  and  databases.  Or  the  new  SUinsRsrt-  286,  the  9!fi jxxind 
laptop  with  hill-size  286  perfonnance.  All  feature  VGA  graphics  and  Z^tb  Data 
Sysfans' liuelligeitt  nncer  Management  System  that  lets  ^  control  battery  lUb. 
Simply  buy  one,  then,  you'll  receiw  a  NovAlel  HardPsc  transportable  phone** 
extra  chai^  It  has  3  full  u  '  '  ■  ■  - 

numbers. 


at  no 
frequendycall 


1  watts  of  powec  handsfree  operation,  and  stores  99 


So  maximize  your  pi 


on  the  road  by  turning  travel  time  into 


,  .  Jngypur 

work  time.  Ihke  us  up  on  the  Double  Ihke  Deal!  Call  now.  Oner  ends 

December  31, 1990.  For  more 
inlbrmatiao  and  the  name  of  the 
s<ip.nfwtsx  '  j  Zenith  Data  Systems  MedalUon 

Reseller  nearest  you,  call 

1-800-523-9393. 


ZMMITH 

data  systems 


(koup^Bull 


■Sourer.  1990  Dwiguca  atiiimt  far  US  blfcry-powwwl  Upiapt.  ■■Sobieq  V>  tapiowl. « ta  month  jrrviCB  ccwnwiiiuiu  triih  GTE  Mobflr  CaBBiumuiMu.  nd  Bk 
errnptelinBcIalirDilityiiteM.AdepowliDiy  KwqiiiiudOIfcf  wiJ%>torpfBt»ibaMrndtrtKre<ci!i»ulignmyuiiaLueu!i»pfotobaedby»ngl»«.SeceaBplefcn;isfcrd««ihrf 
p*nKapMiMMHt>UioaReMllera.HardPacikatitdcaktrk«fNo«Ac<Caitan.lK.  InMSMKXiiairadaMrtallnKlComraUan  CnptMsutnuU^MimMn*  WndoaK'^HtHM  JA 
tpiwtoiflrMicroie<t&rpowticw-fiiw^ft|iwftm»rtlM^|iwta«t»deiaaffc«rfZg>ahDMiSyifcnu  Coniwtiop  C  1990  Zenith  Dtt  SjMmuCorpowiwB 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


System  software 

Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.  has  an> 
noiinced  a  multilevei  security 
option  for  Unix  that  is  available 
for  multiprocessor  fault*tolerant 
cooqiuters. 

Secure  Topix  was  designed  to 
provide  data  securi^  for  on-lioe 
transaction  processing  enviroii- 
menls  in  irtbch  access  to  sensi¬ 
tive  data  needs  to  be  strictly  coo- 
troHed.  The  product  was 
developed  wHb  ATAT  BeO  Lab¬ 
oratories'  Security  Systans  Di¬ 
vision  and  cocnp^  with 
ATATs  Unix  System  V  Release 
3.  The  product  is  to 

begin  iiippag  next  month.  Pric- 
mgstaits  at  330.000. 
SeqwoaaSytei— 

300  TOckeraoii  Rood 
Marlboro.  Maas.  01752 
(S08)4MM»600 


ApoScotions 

poAogas 

DK  Systems,  Inc.  has  added  an 
enhanced  time  and  materials  faiB- 
mgaopportfeaturetoOKIsveD- 
lory  Manager,  a  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  ProfesBonai  Appiica- 
tioQ  Creation  Eovinniiient 
database  appKcatioa  that  helps 
information  systems  managers 
and  operations  support  staff 
manage  and  control  their  multi- 
vtmdor  computing  enviroo- 
ments. 

The  time  and  materitis  billing 
siqipart  feature  facilitates  the 
immediate  recoodhation  of 
mainteoaDce  invoices  with  their 
related  service  caQs  and  auto¬ 
matically  totab  maintenaoce 
costs  directly  against  the  ^edfic 
hardware  items  Ux  which  they 


were  incurred. 

The  product  costs  $10,000. 
DK  Systems 
1 455  N.  Sandburg  Terr. 
Chicago.  111.60610 
(312)943-7744 

Uiutech  Systems.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Release  2.8  of  its  Uni- 
tedi  Audit  and  Control  Report¬ 
ing  System  (U/ACR).  a  product 
that  enables  users  of  IBM  MVS 
and  VSE  macfaioes  to  automati¬ 
cally  capture,  verify  and  recon¬ 
cile  data  from  rep^  and  data 
files  and  application  programs. 

The  product  is  a  bstdi  appli¬ 
cation  t^  enables  users  to  cap¬ 
ture  data  direct^  from  ta¬ 
bles  without  having  to  make  any 
propam  dianges  or  code  any 
SQL'queries,  the  vendor  sail 

License  fees  for  U/ACR  Re¬ 
lease  2.8  range  from  $29,950  to 
$52,000,  drpftxing  on  operat¬ 
ing  qntem  and  CPU  aaae. 
Unitcch  Sy  tons 
3630  Wmnville  Rond 
LMIe.in.  60532 
(708)505-1300 

EPS  Software  Coosultants  has 
bunched  Versnn  2.8  of  its  PCS 
financial  siqiport  software  for 
IBM  Sy8tem/370  mamframes 
operating  under  VM  and  MVS. 

The  product  supports  direct 
data  tracers  betwm  PCS  and 
PQot  Executive  Software's  Com- 
mand  Center.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  Daubuild.  a  fodlity  that 
guides  users  throu^  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  buQdiag  mukidiiDensiona) 
models,'  Optimbe.  a  linear  pro¬ 
gramming  moEkile  for  solving  si¬ 
multaneous  equations  that  con¬ 
tain  indefinite  rules;  and  Builder, 
wfaidi  enables  novice  users  to 
create  simple  reports. 


LelCICS 
Manage  Nself 

anmni  nw  CBS  HigaB  am  aflff 

•  Scbt,  stop  and  recover  CICS  reghMis. 

•  Time  initisie  trananctloos,  bnsefa  )ob 
support  and  CEMT  commands. 

•  Monitor  and  correct  terminal  status. 

■  Trigger  icHircial  fobs  on  demand. 

•  Shto  early  problem  warnings  to  consoles, 
TSOids  a^  to  the  HEtP  deS. 

•  Respond  to  aCS'sWTOs.WTOKs,  ' 

abends  and  log  messages  with  MVS 
activities,  predefined  $nDR  responses 
and  corrective  CEMT  commands. 


Ne«K  Memasonw.  Inc. 

PO,  Bor  1S0S49  •  DaNm.  TX  75216 

TalapHong  (214)  3<M744 

PAX  (214)  343«X)9  •  TLX  314419 


Pricing  starts  at  $40,000. 
EPS  Software  Consultants 
Miastsshuga  Executive 
Center 

Two  Robert  Speck  Pkwy. 
Mtsasasauga,  Dot. 

Canada  L4Z  1 H8 
(416)279-8711 

(jeoscan  Corp.  has  begun  ship¬ 
ping  an  upgraded  version  of  its 
David  Plot  Server,  designed  for 
perfwming  network  applications 
on  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VMS  and  VAX  systems. 

The  new  version,  called  the 
Masto'  Plot  Server  system,  can 
be  used  to  drive  plotters  at  a  rate 
that  yields  200  to  800  doC/in. 
bbek-and-white,  color  and  si>- 
gle-pass  color  outputs,  according 
to  tte  vendor. 

The  product’s  price  ranges 
from  $10,000  to  $30,000,  de- 
peodisg  on  CPU  size  and  options 
purchased. 

Geoacan 

Lake  Mote  Plata 
One  Fluor  Drive 
Sugar  Land.  Texas  77478 
(713)263-4196 

Software  Compooents  of  Colora- 
do,  loc.  has  announced  an  updat¬ 
ed  versioo  of  its  l^ndow  Man¬ 
agement  System,  a  software 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


I/O  devices 

Aptec  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

annouatad  the  btest  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  I/O  Computer  (I(X^ 
product  family. 

The  IOC-100  is  a  midrange 
system  that  features  a  sustained 
bandwidth  of  lOOM  byte/sec. 
and  su;x)ort  for  up  to  256M 
bytes  of  memory.  Other  features 
include  support  for  IfiM-.  64M- 
or  256M  bytes  of  shared  dynam¬ 
ic  random-access  memory  and 
nine  sk^  for  user  interfa^  or 
spedal-purpose  processors.  It 
also  supports  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX/VMS  environments. 

I^idng  is  $74,500  for  a  16M- 
byte  versioo.  $110,950  for  a 
64M-byte  unit  and  $252,150  for 
a  2S6M‘byte  oxidei. 

Apcec  Computer  Systems 
P.O.Box  6750 
PmtUiid.  Ore.  97228 
(503)626-9000 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  terminal  equipped 
with  an  interface  that  lets  users 
access  over  6,000  VMS  applica¬ 
tions  and  over  1,000  Ultrix  and 
Unixappbeations. 

The  VT  1300  Color  X  Win¬ 
dow  terminal  features  a  VR320 
19-in.  color  monitor  that  pro¬ 
vides  1,280-  by  1.024-ptxe}  and 
KXmot/in.  resolution  at  a  66-Hz 
refresh  rate.  It  includes  BM 
bytes  of  memory  and  a  budt-in 
switch  for  connecting  to  thin-  or 
tfaick-wtre  Ethernet  networks. 

The  terminal  b  priced  at 
$7,495.  VMS  host  versions  be- 


package  designed  to  allow  pro- 
grammers  io  build  windows- 
ba.sed  applications  on  VAX/VMS 
computers. 

Version  3.0  includes  default 
programmer  setups,  a  VMS  ob¬ 
ject  library  interface  and  a  VMS 
text  library  interface.  It  also  fea¬ 
tures  11  programmer-defined 
function  keys  ar^  rewritten  Help 
libraries. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,500 
to  $7,500,  depending  on  config¬ 
uration. 

Software  Components  of 
Colorado 

6575  Denim  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80918 

(719)531-6940 


utilities 

System  Industries  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  disk  performance  nxmi- 
toring  tool  d^gned  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS 
systems. 

The  Diskview  Performance 
Monitor  can  be  used  to  collect 
and  report  disk  activity  data  by 
file,  device  or  process. 

It  enables  systems  managers 
to  dtsperse  data  equally  across  a 
group  of  disks  and  elimittate  hot- 


—  HARDWARE 


gan  shipping  in  mid-October,  and 
Ultrix  versions  are  sbt^  to 
ship  in  mid-December. 

DEC 

146  Main  St. 

Maynard,  Mass.  01754 
(800)344-4825 


DfC’s  VT  1300  Color  X  Win¬ 
dow  terminal 


Sigma  Information  Systems  has 
announced  an  updated  version  of 
its  Q-bus  to  ESDI  disk  controller 
that  features  16M-byte  cache/ 
random-access  memory  capaci¬ 
ties. 

Model  SDC-RQDll-EC  Plus 
is  a  quad-height  controller  de- 
sigMd  to  interface  up  to  four  en¬ 
hanced  smaU  device  interface 
drives  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Microvax  n.  Microvax  III 
and  LSI-1 1  systems.  It  can  also 
support  data  transfer  rates  of  up 
to  24  MHz,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

The  product  lists  at  $1,923 
for  a  Microvax  H/LSI-l  1  version 
and  $2,175  for  a  2M-byte  Micro¬ 
vax  HI  version. 

Sigma 

3401  E.  La  Palma  Ave. 
Anabeini,  Calif.  92806 
(714)630-6553 


tlenecks  caused  by  disk  overuse, 
the  vendor  said, 

A  single-node  VAX  bcense  is 
priced  at$l, 490. 

A  Vaxcluster  license  sells  for 
$3,790. 

Ssratetn  Industries 
560  Cottonwood  Drive 
Milpitas,  Calif.  95035 
(408)432-1212 


Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  software  interface  de¬ 
signed  to  link  Cincom’s  Control: 
Manufacturing  business  applica¬ 
tion  software  package  wi^  ex¬ 
ternal  systems. 

(^ootTo):Lmk  enables  users  to 
link  ControkManufacturing  with 
computer-iotegrated  manufac¬ 
turing  applications  without  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  modify  cur¬ 
rent  Caatro(:Manufocturing 
prognuns. 

The  product  can  run  on  IBM 
mainframes  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spiAesman. 

Pridng  ranges  from  $1 1,000 
to  $76,000  for  VAX  pbtfonns 
and  from  $18,000  to  $87,000 
for  IBM  mainframes. 

Cincom  Sywtesna 
23000  Montana  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 
(513)662-2300 


Univision  Technok^ies,  Inc  has 
introduced  a  single  SU-size 
board  graphics  'controller  de- 
sgned  for  VME-based  ^ems. 

The  UDC-6000-TI,  the  latest 
member  of  Univisioa’s  Piranha 
fiunily,  includes  a  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  TMS34020  graphics 
controller  and  an  optional 
TMS34082  floating-point  unit 
The  board  features  40  millioo 
Ooating-point  operations  per 
second  and  a  vector  drawing 
speed  of 200.000 vector/sec 

The  product  can  also  display 
1,600-  by  1,200-  by  8-b(t  images 
frtxn  a  di^y  memory  of  2,048 
by  2,04$  by  8  bits,  die  vendor 
said. 

Pricing  begins  at  $4,895. 
Unhrimoo  Technologies 
Hiree  Burimgton  Woods 
Buriingtoo,  Maas.  01803 
(617)221-6700 


Dote  storage 

NER  Data  Products,  Inc  has  an¬ 
nounced  Qwikscan,  an  OSf2- 
based  management  ^tem  de¬ 
signed  for  controlling  daily  tape 
operations. 

The  product  enables  users  to 
scan  4,000  to  6,000  tapes  per 
hour  and  quickly  track  off-she 
tape  movements.  It  also  facili- 
tstes  vault  processing  and  li¬ 
brary  or  vault  audits. 

A  basic  unit  comprises  two  in¬ 
telligent  Visible  laser  diode  guns, 
a  programmable  data  codectioo 
device  and  a  Qwikscan  system 
software  package.  The  p^uct 
is  priced  at  less  than  $15,000. 
NER  D«u  Products 
412  $.  Delaeai  Drive 
FrankUnvUle,  N  08322 
(609)694-2764 
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Putnam  ‘goes  live’  wifli  Imagelink 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  Tbe  addition  of  a 
sophisticated  scanner  from  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  is  allowing  Tbe 
Fiitnam  Companies  of  Boston,  a 
national  investment  manage¬ 
ment  firm,  to  realize  20%  to 
40%  productivity  gains  with  its 
IBM  Imageptus  System. 

According  to  Cavan  Taylor, 
senior  vice  president  at  Pu^m 
Investor  Sovices,  tbe  company 
"went  Hve"  with  the  Kodak  Im¬ 
agelink  Scanner  900 a  few  weeks 
ago.  effectively  quadrupling  the 
number  of  docoments  scanned 
by  achieving  a  production  rate  of 
almost  500  pages  per  hour. 

Putnam,  which  has  more  than 
$42  bdbon  in  assets  under  man¬ 
agement  in  mutual  funds  and 
pension  accounts  for  many  For- 
tuite  l.OOO  companies,  was  the 


first  company  to  install  the  Ko¬ 
dak  scanner. 

Coincidentally,  tbe  firm  also 
claifRs  to  be  the  first  financia] 
services  institution  to  install  the 
IBM  Imageplus  Sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  case,  tet 
appears  to  be  best,  as 
l^ylor  indicated  that 
^  combined  technol¬ 
ogy  has  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  customer  ser¬ 
vice  levds  by  elimi¬ 
nating  paper  handling 
and  turning  data  entry 
personnel  into  "ded- 
skm-makers." 

"IBM  and  Kodak  worked  to¬ 
gether  with  us  to  interface  tbe 
Irruigepius  software  with  tbe 
scanner,"  Taylor  said.  "Now  our 
mailroom  pcofUe  scan  in  all  docu¬ 
ments  between  4  8.m.  and  8  a.m. 
each  day,  and  when  the  custom¬ 
er  service  staff  arrives,  all  data  is 


oft-lioe.  ready  for  reaolutioii.’’ 

Putnam  has  been  running  the 
Imageplus  in  an  IBM  3090-200S 
environment,  with  over  200 
IBM  ftrsonal  System/2s,  for 
more  than  a  year.  Tbe 
company  is  upgrading 
to  a  30Q}-dass  mam- 
frame  and  (rians  to  in- 
oease  the  workstatkai 
count  to  350  by  first- 
quarter  1991.  Before 
acquiring  the  Kodak 
scanner,  tbe  coixqmy 
rebed  on  scanning 
equipment  from  BeU  & 
HoweQCo. 

"The  technology  has  provid¬ 
ed  job  enrichment  for  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  better  service  for 
our  customers,"  Tajdor  saxL  He 
added  that  the  firmis  conducting 
a  review  process  to  translate 
productivity  gains  into  cost  sav¬ 
ings. 


EC  to  adopt  copyright  directive 

Protects  software  for  50  years,  setslimitson  revere  engineering 


BYEUZABETHDEBONY 

mcNCwsszavicE 


BRUSSELS  —  A  directive  guar¬ 
anteeing  50-year  copyri^t  pro¬ 
tection  fctr  software  programs 
throughout  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  (EC)  is  expected  to  be 
adopt^  at  the  Dec.  13  meeting 
of  the  EC’s  internal  market  min¬ 
isters. 

To  meet  this  objective,  the 
commission  and  national  experts 
will  have  to  make  a  major  effcut 
during  tbe  coming  weeks  to  draft 
a  pnmsioD  on  reverse  engineer¬ 
ing.  This  provision  should  estab- 
tisb  the  right  balance  between 
protecting  authors’  ri^ts  and 
ensuring  interoperability  of  pro- 
grams  and  equipment  through¬ 
out  tbe  EC.  Internal  Market 
Minister  Martin  Bangemann  ex¬ 
plained  earber  this  month  foUow- 
ingan  EC  councfl  meeting. 

Reverse  engineering  pemnfs 
a  mamifacturer  to  decompile  or 
dismantle  a  competitor’s  pro¬ 
gram  into  Hs  component  parts 
with  a  view  to  wntiiig  compati¬ 
ble  software  or  building  compati' 
ble  equipment.  Tbe  optimism 
about  a  December  adoption,  ex¬ 
pressed  Bangemann,  Italian 
Minister  Pierluigi  Romita,  UK 
Trade  Secretary  John  Redwood 
and  French  sources,  stems  from 
the  hct  that  during  this  month’s 
meeting,  tbe  ministers  seemed 
to  have  found  solutions  for  two 
minor  probleins  concerning 
rental  rii^ts  and  the  duration  of 
copyri^ts. 

More  important,  however, 
ministers  said  thm  is  a  consen¬ 
sus  that  tbe  dfrective  should  au¬ 
thorise  reverse  engineering  by 
way  of  a  derogation  to  copyright 
protection,  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  certain  well-defined 


drcumstances  —  either  to  pro¬ 
mote  interoperabifity  or  for  cer¬ 
tain  maintenance  purposes. 

According  to  E^gemann,  the 
drafting  exerdse  will  entail  find¬ 
ing  tbe  right  definitioaB  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  limits  of  interop¬ 
erability. 

The  key  questions  concern 
whether  maintenance  should  be 
limited  to  simply  a  correcrioo  of 
errors,  as  proposed  by  tbe  com¬ 
mission,  or  whether  it  should 
have  a  broader  definition  and 
whether  the  interoperabUity  jus¬ 
tification  can  be  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  enable  them  to  write 
competing  programs  that  would 
simply  act  as  a 
sidikitute  for  tbe 
original  program. 

Acconiing  to 
Redwood,  there 
was  a  wide  range 
of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  these  two 
issues  based  on 
whether  a  mem¬ 
ber  state  has  an 
existing  software 
or  hardware  industry  that  wants 
to  protect  its  creations  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  ha*  an  enaerging  industry 
that  wants  access. 

Industry  reaction  remains 
mixed.  PhiUf^  ^cker,  a  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  European  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Interoperable  Sys¬ 
tems  (EClS),  said  any  limits  on 
the  definition  of  maintenance 
would  be  unacceptable,  and  a  ban 
on  competing  programs  would 
have  "dramatic  consequences 
for  compatible  personal  comput¬ 
er  makers"  in  Europe. 

ECIS  represents  roughly  70 
software  and  hardware  manufac¬ 
turers,  including  Italy’s  Ing.  C. 
C^ivetti  &  Co.  S.P.A..  France’s 
Groupe  Bull,  Amdahl  Cofp., 


Netherlands-based  Tulip  Com¬ 
puters  International,  Unisys 
Carp.,  Sun  Microsystems,  lac., 
NCR  (^orp.  and  UK-based  Apri¬ 
cot  Cofiqxiters  PLC.  Sage,  tbe 
alternative  lobby  representing 
80%  of  the  computer  industry 
and  led  by  IBM  and  Digit^ 
Equiimient  Coip.,  had  no  imine- 
diate  comment  on  tbe  council’s 
discussioos. 

Commission  pointed 

out  that  lobbying  efforts  wiD  re¬ 
main  intense,  and  during  this 
moftth’s  meeting.  75%  of  tbe 
ministers  indicated  that  they  had 
been  contacted  by  lobbyists.  In 
response  to  criticisms  about  the 
ardent  efforts, 
one  lobbyist  ex¬ 
piated,  "What  do 
they  expect  — 
they  are  on  the 
verge  of  ruining 
European  indus¬ 
try,  and  they  ex- 
pect  us  to  keep 
quiet  about  H?" 

Regarding 
maintenance,  in 
an  amendment  presented  to  the 
council,  tbe  UK  had  argued  that 
no  derogatioo  sboold  be  autho¬ 
rized,  but  fdlowmg  tbe  meeting. 
Redwood  said  tbe  UK  would  ac¬ 
cept  tbe  replacement  of  tbe  term 
"maintenance"  with  "correction 
of  error.''  However,  other  mem¬ 
ber  states,  inchidiag  France  and 
Greece,  said  that  sodi  a  defini¬ 
tion  was  too  restrictive. 

Following  consultation  with 
its  manufacturers.  Germany  » 
also  expected  to  argue  that  tbe 
text  must  recognise  a  broader 
definition,  industry  sources  ex¬ 
plained. 

On  competing  programs. 
Redwood  st^  there  was  an 
evolving  consensus  that  compel- 


HP  attempts  to  meet  Apollo 
OSFl  migration  request 


t  BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTAfV 


Hewlett-Fsckard  Co.  recently 
unveiled  its  plans  to  migrate 
worksutioo  and  Unix-baaed 
minicofnputer  users  to  the 
Software  Foundation's  (C^F) 
OSFl  operating  system  late  last 
month,  but  HP's  path  is  not  what 
its  ApoDo  divuioo  users  had  re¬ 
quested. 

The  first  upgrades  to  OSFl 
will  be  available  to  users  who  up¬ 
grade  or  buy  computers  with  tte 
merged  HP  and  Apollo  reduced 
instruction  set  conqMting 
(RISC)  chip.  Both  tbe  new  com¬ 
puters  and  OSF 1  are  expected  to 
be  out  in  tbe  first  quarter  of 

1991.  accocxBng  to  jm  Slver- 
man,  marketing  manager  for 
system  software  at  Apollo. 

Next  in  line  will  be  Apollo  Se¬ 
ries  400  users  who  upgrade  to 
workstations  baaed  on  Motorola. 
Inc.’s  68040  processor.  Those 
products  are  expected  in  mid- 

1992.  Sitverman  said. 

At  tbe  same  time.  Apollo  us¬ 
ers  of  the  DN 10000  series  with 
a  68040  upgrade  wiD  be  able  to 
use  OSFl.  Eventually,  OSFl  wO) 
be  available  on  multiprocessor 
products,  and  some  of  Hs  fea¬ 
tures  wiD  be  available  on  HP’s 
proprietary  operating  system. 
MPE. 

At  the  annual  Apollo  users 
group  meeting  early  last  mooth. 
users  lobbied  the  company  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  migrate  to  OSFl 
across  the  entire  Apollo  product 
Djie  and  not  just  at  the  hi^  end. 
Recently,  HP  responded  that  us¬ 
ers  would  have  to  upgrade  their 
systems  to  run  on  a  Motorda 
68040-based  processor  before 
they  can  migrate  to  OSFl. 

OSFl  is  a  version  of  tbe  Unix 
operating  system  on  which  HP. 
among  other  vendors,  has 


agreed  to  standardize.  HP's  ver¬ 
sion  is  set  for  rdease  in  19^. 

"They  are  starting  to  make 
some  movement,  but  it's  just  one 
step,"  said  Doug  Ehoft,  presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  usen  group.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  while  users  always  want 
"the  biggest  muscle  car  on  tbe 
block"  and  wiD  probably  be  ini- 
tiaBy  upset  that  they  cannot 
have  it,  "vdieQ  they  see  OSFl  in 
tbe  cold  fight  of  day.  they  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  be  so  eager  to  migrate, 
b^uae  h  wDl  take  ao  much  ex¬ 
tra  effort  to  port  software. " 

To  enable  users  from  each  ar- 
datecture  to  migrate  to  tbe 
merged  products,  (Jlenn  Osaka, 
open  systems  software  planning 
manager  at  HP.  said  components 
of  both  the  Apollo  veriion  and 
the  HP  versioo  of  the  Unix  oper¬ 
ating  system  wfll  coexist  on 
OSFl .  He  added  that  aO  venioos 
wiD  have  the  same  application 
programming  interface  to  allow 
software  portability. 

"Tbe  last  people  to  move  wiD 
be  tbe  precisioo  architecture 
multqvoceSBor  users  ^  the  high 
end,"  Osaka  said.  He  predicted 
that  that  version  of  OSFl  wiD  be 
available  ’'nine  or  10  months" 
after  the  one  for  merged  RISC. 

SilvennaD  said  HP  had  not  yet 
decided  which  functions,  such  as 
the  Motif  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face.  Co  bundle  with  the  new  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  which  ones 
wiD  be  o^ed  at  a  premhnn. 

After  moving  aO  its  Unix- 
based  systems  to  OSFl,  HP 
plans  to  offer  some  of  O^l's 
standards  on  its  MPE  propri¬ 
etary  operating  system.  "We're 
targeting  to  aeate  as  much  soft¬ 
ware  portable  interfaces  as  pos¬ 
sible.’’ Osaka  said.  He  added  that 
it  wfll  probaUy  include  Rseix. 
Motif  and  coiRponeftts  of  a  (fis- 
tributed  computing  environ¬ 
ment 


ing  (n-ograros  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Industry  souths  re¬ 
vealed  that  France.  Greece  and 
possibly  Germany  have  found 
this  too  restrictive. 

Lwft  to  tlw  courts 

Whatever  the  final  outcome. 
Redwood  said  no  text  wfll  efinu- 
nate  afl  uncertainties,  and  "it  wfll 
be  left  to  the  courts  to  determine 
the  limits  to  reverse  engmeer- 
ing."  Although  commission  offi- 
dab  admitted  that  no  text  can 
eliminate  aO  uncertainties,  they 
insisted  thst  the  final  text  "wiD 
detail  aU  tbe  major  parameters" 
by  wfaacb  derogations  to  copy- 
rhdtt  protection  wiD  be  autl^ 
rited. 

Regarding  the  question  of 
copyright  duration,  the  convnis- 
SMo  has  agreed  to  redraft  tbe 
test  to  allow  Germany  to  main- 
tain  its  70-year  protection  from 
the  death  of  the  author  "until  EC 


copyright  nfles  are  harmo¬ 
nize,"  a  commission  official  ex¬ 
plained.  He  pointed  out  that 
since  most  praple  wfll  not  buy 
even  a  10-year-^  program,  the 
commission  and  offier  member 
states  agreed  to  go  along  with 
what  is  perceived  as  a  largely 
theoretic^  (jerroao  reserve  — 
at  least  for  now. 

Regarding  rental  rights,  the 
official  explained  that  both  the 
Dutch  and  tbe  German  govero- 
ments  have  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission’s  riew  that  these  rights 
must  be  ezdusive.  This  means 
that  only  the  original  author  can 
rent  out  hb  copyri^ted  pro¬ 
gram  in  addition  to  selling  it.  In 
other  words,  any  firm  that  li 
censes  the  copyri^  cannot  turn 
around  aitd  rem  it  to  someone 
else. 
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soiurioN!;  today,  and  tomoddow. 


A  growing  business  mandates  more  applications  and  more  data  to  be 
stored  and  managed.  How  will  your  resources  meet  this  challenge? 

With  automated  storage  management  products  from  Sterling  Software- 
solutions  that  give  you  immediate  functionality  and  future  flexibility. 


Sterling  Software  provides  industry  standards  for  file  management,  volume  and 
data  set  allocation,  and  data  compression.  And  our  integrated  workstation  system, 
Storage  Automation  Management  Systems  (SAMS),  reliably  automates  all  vour 
critical  storage  functions.  Fully  compatible  with  IBM’s  system  managed 
storage  strategy  (DFSMS),  SAMS  provides  a  well-defined  bridge  to  the  future— 
and  enterprise-wide  system  managed  storage. 


Put  Sterling  Software  to  work  managing  your  storage  requirements.  It’s  the 
easy  solution  for  today.  And  tomorrow.  Sterling  Software.  Systems  Software 
Marketing  Dirision.  11050  White  Rock  Road,  #100,  Rancho  Cordova,  CA  95670. 
(916)  635-5535. 


■  STERLIIME 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 


SterhngSoflwaiB.  Systems  Software  Marking  Division,  llOSOWhi®  Rock  Road,  #100,  RanctwCordwa.CA  95670  (316I635-K35 
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Gupta  update 
passes  muster 


BYjIMKASH 

CWSTAPP 

Beta-test  users  of  Gupta  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc’s  SQL  Windows 
Versioo  2.0  said  the  product’s 
enhafM^ements  have  filled  some 
of  the  gaps  they  perceived  in  an 
earlier  version. 

Menk),  Calif.-based  Gupta  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  ship  Version 
2.0  of  the  product  with  its 
SQLbase  Server  Versioo  4.1  on 
Nov.  30. 

Eric  Bloom,  program  manag¬ 
er  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Sc^- 
ware,  said  Gtq>ta  "filled  a  gaping 
bole  in  its  Endows  product"  by 
folding  a  symbolic  debugger  into 
it  The  ddnigger  "lets  me  step 
throu^  Gupta  proprietary  code 
a  line  at  a  time  to. .  .spot  bugs  in 
our  own  programs."  He  said  the 
capabiBty  has  been  standard  in  C 
language  cominlers. 

The  line-l^-liDe  code  inspec- 
tkm  feature  gives  developers 
□xire  control,  said  Steve  Hlava- 
cdr.  technical  manager  at  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.’s  Advanced 
Computer  Audit  Techniques 
Group  in  Chicago. 

However.  Bloom  said,  he 
would  like  to  see  Gupta  move 
closer  to  Unix  with  bo^  its  SQL 
and  server  lines.  "I  would  like  to 
take  what  I  have  developed  and 
pent  it  to  a  Sun  workstation. " 

SQL  Windows  Versien  2.0 
will  be  priced  at  ^1,295.  Those 
who  bou^t  Version  1.3  after 
Oct  1  wiD  receive  the  new  ver- 
skn  free.  The  OS/2  version  oi 
SQLbase  Server  Versioo  4. 1  will 
cost  $2,495,  and  DOS  versions 
willbe$1.995. 


PC  buyers  test  new  channels 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

ewSTAfP 

As  the  economic  vise  tightens 
and  margin  pressures  mount  in 
the  persona]  computer  dealer 
eban^,  many  corporate  PC 
buyers  are  reconsidering  their 
source  of  supply.  Buyers  are 
shifting  a  significant  shve  of  unit 
purchases  to  other  channels,  in¬ 
cluding  superstore  and  mail  or¬ 
der,  observers  indicated. 

The  shift  away  from  PC  deal¬ 
ers  is  expected  to  equal  9%  of 
units  purchased  over  the  next 
four  years,  accordiog  to  Doug 
Kass,  senior  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  CaUf. 

This  movement  could  speQ 
'  further  trouble  for  traditk^ 
storefront  dealers  such  as  Busi- 
nessland,  Inc.,  which  earber  this 
month  recorded  its  fourth  con¬ 


secutive  quarterly  loss.  "The  superstores  offer  good 

The  bi^est  motivators  for  pricing  and  inventory  to  the  cor- 
channel-danging  are  better  porate  customer,"  ^  Ty  Hen- 
price  and  availability,  according  dridcs,  purchasii^  agent  at 
toobservers.  Ihigbes  Training  Systems,  a  di- 


Cleaning  out  ttie  shelves 

PC  dealers  art  under  assault  from  mauy  Erections,  iududing  mail-order  firms 
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Wang  offers  ‘nontechie’  expert  system 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAPT 

LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Elbowing 
its  way  into  the  world  oi  expert- 
based  systems.  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries.  Inc.  released  a  dedsioa  sup¬ 
port  tool  designed  specifically  for 
"nomtechies"  using  IBM  F^ison- 
al  Computer  ATs  and  compati¬ 
bles  and  Micro  Channel  Archi¬ 
tecture-based  platforms. 

Dubbed  Commooknowledge, 
it  allows  users  to  create,  distrib¬ 
ute  and  maintain  dedsion-tnak- 
ing  and/or  problem-saving  ap¬ 
plications  within  a  work  group  or 
companywide. 

Acconfing  to  George  Watt¬ 


ers,  principal  at  Watters  and  As¬ 
sociates,  a  software  consulting 
firm  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
product  empk^  a  Soeratic 
methoddogy  in  helping  to  clarify 
parameters  in  apf^tions  and 
overall  goals. 

Otters,  who  has  worked 
with  the  program  since  its  alpha- 
te^  days,  has  used  the  software 
to  develop  knowledge  bases  to 
help  the  Sodal  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  determine  dinbiHty  is¬ 
sues  and  has  created  several  psy- 
cbolo^cal  testing  and  matchiiig 
programs  for  job  {rfacement 
firms. 

Using  a  conversational  meth¬ 
od,  Commonknowledge  assists 


the  application  devdoper  m  or¬ 
ganising  the  knowledge  and 
building  a  complete  knowledge 
base.  In  turn,  the  user  running 
the  subsequent  application  is 
asked  for  information  as  needed 
to  sdve  the  inoblem.  The  user 
may  also  ask  why  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  or  how  the  solu- 
tion  was  reached. 

Tronsporwnt  109k 

'"The  logic  is  transparent  to  end 
users,"  Watters  s^  "It  has  a 
close  relationship  to  word  pro¬ 
cessing  —  a  developer  has  sim¬ 
ply  to  block  the  text  and  build  the 
technology." 

Watters  runs  the  software  on 


vision  of  Hughes  Aircrafr  Ca  in 
Arlington,  Texas.  Hendricks 
said  superstore  chain  Soft  Ware- 
house,  Inc.  coosisteatly  under¬ 
prices  other  bidders  fay  5%  to 
10%. 

Tbe  cost  issue  made  Steve 
Price  a  repeat  customer  of  mail¬ 
order  vendor  Gimpuadd  Coip. 
'Tor  what  you  get,  Compuadd 
has  tbe  best  price,"  said  Price,  a 
technical  analyst  at  sted  fabrica¬ 
tor  FMC  Corp.  in  Anniston,  Ala. 

Longtime  IBM  and  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  loyalist  Corpo¬ 
rate  Health  S^tegies  recently 
made  its  first  purchase  througji 
tbe  mail  from  Defl  Computer 
Corp. 

"We’ve  been  considering 
(mail  order]  for  a  while,  but  we 
were  afraid  to  make  the  move" 
because  of  support  coocems, 
said  Bob  Jahreis.  assistant  vice 
president  of  development  at  tbe 
Westport.  Conn.,  firm. 

Fmafiy,  price  woo  out,  and 
(^tinuedonpageSZ 


Intel  Corp.  80386-based  ma- 
chiDes.  The  software  requires 
2M  bytes  of  extended  memory 
on  tbe  386-based  systems  and 
hard  disk  storage  capacity,  the 
vendor  said. 

Applications  built  with 
Commonknowledge  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  MS-DOS  files  as  well 
as  with  a  variety  of  standard  im¬ 
age  files,  including  Tag  Image 
File  Format  and  Wang  Image 
File  Format.  Antlications  can 
also  be  integrate  with  user- 
written  subroutines. 

ComnfMnknowledge  is  avail¬ 
able  in  two  packages.  One  pack¬ 
age  includes  both  runtime  and 
development  components  and  is 
priced  at  $950.  A  niotinie-cnly 
version  is  priced  at  $1M  per 
user  or  $750  for  a  site  license. 


>A: SETUP 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  BetUr  of  Programming^ 


You  can  now  get  IBM  CICS  OS/2  as  an  optional  add-on  10 

tbe  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  WoffcbcBcta^’ 

Here  IS  what's  included  in  the  CICS  OS/2  Option: 

•  CICS  0$/2  Oft  Oisketle  Media 

•  SETUP  Procedure 

•  SMS  Sen? on  Oevekifitnent  Facility 

•  Integrated  Preprocessor 

•  OntneHep 

e  CICS  programmen  can  now  get  Mino  Focus  COB(Xy2 
Workbench  aod  the  powerful  nier-syssenis 
cooununications  of  IBM  CICS  OS/2  10  create  aid  test 
new  'cooperative  processing''  appfkaiions.  You  can 
pttxess  CICS  transactions  on  local  workstaiioos  and 
access  databases  on  a  CICS  host  or  on  networked  CICS 
OS/2systenu. 

e  The  Micro  Focus  SETUP  proceduie  installs  (he  GCS 
OS/2  Option  on  your  progiamming  workstation  within  30 
fflinuiesr  Tbb  mrftcs  CICS  OS/2  accessiMe  from  the 
Micro  Focus  menu  system.  There  is  no  need  to  do  an 
initial  nstall  on  the  hosL 


e  The  imegnued  preprocessor  in  the  CICS  OS/2  Option  allows 
prograimners  to  debug  at  the  EXEC  level  and  view  ongmal 
source  code  msiead  of  expanded  precompiled  code 
e  The  BMS  screen  developmeni  facility  can  design  and  {Man  CICS 
transaction  screens  or  impon  BMS  maptets 
e  Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMATORS  leu  CICS  piugiaiiinieix 
create  prognm  Mnicture  chatts.  moiutor  multiple  data  variables, 
anatyu  souice  code  exectnjon.  or  alter  the  How  of  control 
Workbench  has  all  the  tooh  you'll  want  For  debugging  and 
testing  so))fusiKaied  online  tramaciion  applications 
e  IBM  CICS  OS/2  lets  your  wvrksiatKin  bused  CICS  applKancRs 
talk  to  mainframe  data  Hies  and  daabaaes  innspurenily.  Build 
and  tesi  these  applicatiom  with  the  CICS  OS/2  Option  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  tnuisaction  rotning  and  function  shipping 
fauuits  to  reduce  hoB  and  network  loads 

Lttyottr  tppHemiemt  rtsidt  wkert  your  kasiuea  itetdi  them.' 
Dertlaeuedletmoaertliftannssietveiiemisfu  wd*l»r 
CKSOSOOftleeMIdkn  Focus  COaOLOWmStemck. 

For  monkifonnatton  about  the  CICS  OS/2  OpOoneaH 
men  PoGua  today  at  1-S(»d72-6X5  or 415  656  4161. 

~i7rfrrfr~i~i  r— ii~aarmfriniraai  MTxnaa  rixnvii 
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w  oiieR*  Now  see  I  In  person 
COIMQ  Computer  Dealer. 
Openior  138  for  the  kxadon  nearest  you 
h  Canada,  tm-263  5868,  Operator  138 


,1  tUl 


EventualK. 

UHI,  ail  at  onc«* 

OS/2  13  has  made 
OS/2  the  operating' 
svstem  it  was  meant 
to  be — the  one 
vou*ll  want  to  move 
to  right' here  and  now. 


OS/2  Loses  A  Little  Weight. 

For  starters,  OS/2  has  lost  some 
of  its  appetite  ibr  memory.  In  fact,  now 
you  can  make  the  move  to  OS/2  13 
with  as  little  as  two  m^lwtes  on 


comiMex 


AC  Mpum  SapMmMr  11. 1990 

vour  svstem.  Whats  more,  this  stream-  ■  • 

-  good  IS  all  t 

lined  version  leaves  more  room  lor  -.-jivt  , 

port.'INotn 

applications  and  will  offer  some  users  ^  OS/2  U 

a  substantial  perlbraiance  increase  ■ 

^  -  improved  ai 

m  manv  s-vstem  functions.  j  j  *. 


Ft  vrrKysALm.  Functionality. 
And  Did  We  Menth)n 
FllNCTM)NALm  ? 


Multitasking.  Seamless  eonnec*- 


With  this  m*w  feature,  the  quality 
of  screen  fonts  has  improved 
dramatically,  giving  vou  a  true 
WYSIWYG  capability  so  what  you 
see  is  indeiHl  what  you  get.  ATM 
also  givt's  OS/2 
more  flexibility  in 
document  creation 
by  supporting  a 
wide  range  of  outline 
fonts. 

LSapMmMrll.1990 

Of  course,  what 
good  is  alt  this  without  printer  sup¬ 
port?  Not  much. 

So  OS/2  13  has 
improved  and 
expanded  its 
printer  support 
to  include  driv¬ 
ers  for  almost 


win  F8Stw.  nw  Faatt  fkqort.  May  31. 

you  11  want  to  take  advantage  of  every 
thing  OS/2  has  to  offer.  Wbll,  wait  no 
more  because  “eventually”  is  here. 

For  more  information  on  what 
OS/2  can  do  for  you  here  and  now,  or 
to  get  details  on  a  no-chaige  upgrade 
to  Version  1 3,  contact  your  IBM 
-Authorized  Remarketer 
or  marketing  representative. 

OS/2  can  do! 


» Tm  M  *TW  uwwninaiAdeaeliiinu.  wi 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


In  a  hurry?  Call  the  Demo  Request  Hot  Line  at 


COMMENTARY 

James  Daly 

Is  the  pen 
mightier? 

Whoever  said 
silence  is  j^lden 
certainly 
wasn’t  trying  to 
make  a  buck  in 
the  computer  in* 
ditstry.  where 

those  making  the  lou^t  noise 
often  have  the  least  to  say. 

Nowhere  is  that  unfortunate 
trait  more  sharply  evident  — 
and  nowhere  is  t^  potential 
negative  user  backlash  greater 

than  in  the  fledgling  area  of 
pen-based  computing.  This  nifty 
little  technok)(^cal  wrinkle  uses 
a  stylus  instead  of  a  keyboard  to 
enter  data. 

In  the  handful  of  years  since 
the  concept  has  been  publicly 
trumpeted,  everyone  —  from 
biUion-doUar  leviathans  such  as 
Microsoft  to  basement  start¬ 
ups  —  has  said  they’re  building 
products  that  can  recognize 
handwriting. 

The  repercussions  of  such 
an  advance  could  be  staggering. 
Everyone  frcrni  police  officers 
reporting  an  acddeht  scene  to 
store,  clerks  taking  inventory 
could  quickly  and  easily  enter 
data  into  a  computer,  ffius 
greatly  streamlining  |»oductivi- 
ty.  Naturally,  there  would  also 
be  a  king's  ransom  for  the  com¬ 
pany  that  first  made  a  name  for 
itself  in  this  market. 

As  a  result,  a  heated  game  of 
verbal  one-upmanship  has  devel¬ 
oped  among  many  of  the  play¬ 
ers  in  the  embryonic  market, 
particularly  the  analler  ones 
that  are  not  yet  household 
names.  It  do^'t  matter  that 
only  three  companies  Grid 

Continuedon  pageS7 


Optical  option  yields  savings 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 

CW  STAFF 

A  do-it-yourself  alternative  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  optical  disc-based 
personal  computer  application  is 
saving  some  small  and  medium- 
size  banks  at  least  $2,000  per 
month  in  archiving  charges. 

Many  smaller  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  pay  outside  service  bu¬ 
reaus  to  process  and  summarize 
daily  banking  transactions.  After 
receiving  and  crunching  the 
numbers,  these  bureaus  trans¬ 
mit  the  data  to  the  banks'  PCs, 
which  are  then  tied  up  for  hours 
printing  the  reports.  For  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge,  the  banks  also  re¬ 
ceive  microficbe  archive  copies 
of  the  data. 

Some  early  user  banks  have 
sought  to  save  time  and  reduce 
charges  with  an  optical  disc- 
based  information  management 
system  announced  last  month  by 
Ceisar  Systems,  Inc.  in  Franklin, 
Mass. 

The  a{^Ucatioa  takes  data 
from  the'bank’s  minicomputer, 


service  bureau  or  direct  input  via 
PC  keyboard  or  scanner  and 
stores  it  on  optical  disc  for  re¬ 
trieval.  analysis  or  archiving. 

Once  data  is  on  optical  disc, 
the  software's  retrieval  utilities 
allow  users  to  access 
only  the  parts  they 
want  and  print  only  the 
reports  they  need. 
Managers  can  also  du¬ 
plicate  the  optical  discs 
for  off-site  storage. 

Users  who  have 
tested  Ceisar  Phis  for  ViV 
the  past  six  months  said  /  M 
ihe^  features  have 
eliminated  the  cost  and  clutter  of 
microfiche,  cut  down  on  paper 
use  and  saved  time. 

"It  has  replaced  our  ficbe  for 
archive  purposes  and  eliminated 
a  cost  of  roughly  $2,000  per 
nvonth,”  sax)  Larry  Hartwell,  a 
coroptroOer  at  Kennebunk  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  Kennebunk.  Maine. 
The  bank  has  $175  million  in  as¬ 
sets. 

Hartwell  estimated  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  costs  from  $18,600 


Big  little  PC  group 
hatches  memory  plan 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

There  is  a  secret  association 
brewing  up  big  things  for  the 
computer  irxlustry. 

Well,  not  exactly.  But  the 
I^rsonal  C<Mnputer  Memory 
Card  Industry  Association 
(PCMCIA)  just  mi^t  be  the  big¬ 
gest  little  association  nobody  has 
heard  (tf. 

The  PCMCIA's  membership 


list  reads  like  the  Who’s  Who  of 
microcomputing,  with  82  com¬ 
panies  ranging  from  IBM  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  The  PCMCIA  was 
fcumed  in  June  1988  to  develop  a 
standard  interface  for  fl^ 
memory  cards. 

For  wdiat,  you  ask?  Flash 
metTKiry,  an  integrated  drcuh 
about  the  size  of  a  credit  card 
that  (Xiuld  wen  replace  tradition' 
al  read-only  memory  and  ran- 
donhaccess  memory. 

"It's  embryonic  now,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  five  years  everyone 


to  $25,000,  will  pay  for  itself 
from  microfiche  savings  alone  in 
less  than  12  months.  "It’s  really 
easy  to  make  those  types  of  in¬ 
vestments  when  )'ou  ^ve  pay¬ 
backs  like  that ,  ”  Hartwell  said. 

The  Brockton  Credit 
Union  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  expects  a  pay¬ 
back  in  15  months  and 
has  reduced  its  report- 
paper  use  by  75H, 
comptroller  Albert  An- 
tineUissaid. 

HV  "We  used  to  (vint 
\  everything  that  came 

down  [from  the  service 
bureau],"  Antinellis  said.  "With 
the  (^ticsi  disc,  we're  able  to 
print  only  what  we  want." 

OKe  the  data  is  on  optical 
disc,  most  users  simply  puQ  up 
what  they  want  and  view  it  on¬ 
screen.  Antinellis  noted.  This 
was  not  easily  done  before  be¬ 
cause  of  the  format  in  which  the 
bureau  downloaded  the  data. 

Althou^  optical  discs  do  not 
come  cheap,  their  tniUion-page 
capacities  make  up  for  the  rela- 


will  know  what  a  memory  card 
is."  predicted  John  RiemCT.  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  at  Fi^tsu  In¬ 
ternational  and  chairman  of  the 
PCMCIA. 

However,  there  are  almost  no 
users,  and  Um  only  true  commer¬ 
cial  application  for  memory 
cards  at  the  moment  is  in  Rxjet 
Computer  Corp.'s  I\x)et  com¬ 
puter,  as  well  as  some  scattered 
embedded  controllers  in  special¬ 
ized  industries.  So  why  all  the  in¬ 
terest’ 

“We  see  it  emerging  as  a  key 
technology."  said  Yogi  Singh, 
manager  of  system  design  and 
analysts  at  IBM’s  Entry  Systems 
Divteioa.  Other  vendors,  ranging 
from  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
to  Maroid  Corp.,  agreed  with 
IBM. 


lively  high  cost  of  the  medium, 
users  said. 

Oisar  Plus'  ability  to  operate 
on  a  local-area  network  givea 
banks  the  added  flexibility  of 
supporting  midtiple  simulta¬ 
neous  users.  FTe\iously.  bank 
employees  wanting  to  check  a 
transaction  had  to  retain  a  paper 
report  or  fetch  the  sin^  copy  of 
the  microfiche.  "Then  you  could 
only  have  one  user  at  a  tine," 
Hartwell  saxL 

But  this  week,  HartweQ  will 
incorporate  the  optical  system 
into  a  IS-user  network.  "Now 
they  don't  have  to  leave  their 
wo^  area,  and  you  can  have  mul¬ 
tiple  inquiries  at  the  same  time," 
HutwelJsaid. 

Early  users  reported  few 
problems  with  the  appbcation. 
wl^  they  bou^t  directly  frtxn 
the  vendor.  "It  was  one  of  the 
first  [such  apfrficatioos]  out  there 
working  and  working  wefi,"  An- 
tinellis  said. 

The  Cdsar  system  operates 
on  IBM  F^rsonai  Computers  and 
compatibles  and  comes  with  a 
write-once  read-many  optical 
drive.  Optional  packages  add  a 
PC.  printer,  deskifop  scanner  and 
netWk  interface. 


They  said  the  reason  they  ex¬ 
pect  so  much  from  the  memory 
card  is  its  nature.  Memory  cards 
are  small,  li^tweigfat.  duraUe 
and  have  no  moving  parts,  wfaicfa 
means  they  use  almost  no  pow¬ 
er.  This  makes  them  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  makers  of  portable  com¬ 
puters  who  are  searching  for 
ways  to  in^irove  power  use  and 
reduce  machine  weight. 

"It's  a  significaat  improve¬ 
ment  (over  floppy  disks],"  Sin^ 
said. 

Despite  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  some  of  which  tnKktionaDy 
have  not  agreed  on  much  of  any¬ 
thing  —  tike  Lotus  and  Micro- 
soft  —  the  PCMCIA  was  able  to 
develop  a  software  standard 
quite  quiddy.  The  standard  was 
Contin  utd  on  peg*  48 


SPF/PC  »  SPF/2 


Prefer  a  TSOstyfe  editor?  Try  a  Free  DOS  or  OS/2  demo! 


t!)  directory  lists  !!)  True  ^it  screen 

D  Commarxl  stacking  Cl  Picture  strings 
n  Binary  editing  G  Hexadecimal  editing 

G  43  tine  EGA  support  G  SO-line  VGA  support 
In  OS/2,  SPf/2  provides  an  even  more  seamless 
migration  from  mainframe  to  PC.  keystroke  for  key¬ 
stroke.  with  true  mainframe  compalibHity,  superior  PC- 
processing  speed,  macros  and  3270  emulation. 

SPF/2  makes  it  posable  to  pull  your  appkcalions  to¬ 
gether  with  its  interface  to  IBM's  SAA  ’glue  language.* 
REXX.  And,  if  you  already  have  REXX  edit  macros  on 
your  mainframe,  you  can  download  these  to  the  PC  to 
run  with  SPF/2. 


Try  SPf /PC  and  SPF/2  lor  yourself.  A  free  demo  is 
yours  for  the  askingl  Just  call  the  toll-free.  24-hour 
Demo  Request  Hot  LMe  at  (000)  648-6700  and  mention 
you  saw  this  offer  m  the  Nov.  5  Compertanrrorki. 

—  — Command  Techrwiogy 
A  Corporation 

1040  Manna  ViHage  Parkway.  Alameda.  CA  94501 
Tefephones.  (415)521-5900  (600)336-3320 
fele/ax.  (415)  521-0369  Telex  509330  CTC 


Whether  you’re  working  in  DOS  or  OS/2,  we've  got 
an  editor  to  meet  your  needs.  And.  we've  got  a  deal  tor 
you  —  a  free,  reat-working-code  demonstration  diskene 
that  taithfuliy  recreates  the  ISPF/PDF  environment  and 
does  everything  except  SAVE  your  work  to  disk 

In  DOS.  SPF/PC  has  been  providing  MVS  and 
COBOL  programmers  with  that  same  familiar  environ¬ 
ment  (or  more  than  six  years. 


SPF/PC  was  the  firet  PC  editor  to  brirvg  large-file 
editing  to  the  PC.  With  it's  virtual  addressing  feature. 
SPF/PC  allows  you  to  edit  files  as  large  as  the  free 
work  space  on  ywr  hard  drive,  extended  or  expanded 
memory.  SPF^  also  provkfes  you  with; 


For  SPF/2.  there's  a  new.  cost-effective.  MuKi-User 
Ucense  for  purchase  from  CTC  only.  For  information, 
can  the  contract  administrator  at  (OCX))  336-3320. 
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IBM  releases  Storyboard  Live 
to  match  multimedia  promises 


BY  mTRiOA  KEEFE 

CVSTVP 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.  -Withtbere- 
cei<  rdeise  ftf  Suiryboard  Live.  IBM  (k' 
tivered  an  enhanced  venioo  of  its  fr-ycv* 
oM  dedlop  muitiiiie&iioft* 
we  £or  knv<esd  DOS> 
baaed  s3rstaiis  jot  as  fDulti- 
tnedia  deveiofies  are  be- 
gmning  to  fulfiB  promises. 

The  $495  podage  re¬ 
flects  efforts  by  mdusCiy 
leaders  such  as  IBM  and  Mi- 
crooaftCorp.tobrmginult)- 
medb  to  users  at 
ooaL  Next  week,  the  too 
w3  be  joined  by  Tandy 
Carp..  Zesftb  Data  Systems 
and  Foibsu  Ltd  at  a  press 
cocfereDcc  to  intioduoe 


iDotioQ  video  and  voice  on  entry-levd  ma- 
chines,  IBM  defines  that  hardware  as  an 
IBM  t^rsonal  Computer  XT  with  640K 
bytes  of  random-access  memory.  "Itdoes 
ait  tins  with  640K  and  no  extended  memo¬ 
ry.  It's  a  tfichnological  tour  de  force,” 


Windows  3.0  and  pitch  a 
low-end  hardware  phtform 
as  a  standard  (CW,  Nov.  12L 

However,  ool^  certain 
inodules  of  Storytowd  Live 
win  run  as  foUr^een  En¬ 
dows  applicatians.  It  does  not  exploit  Win¬ 
dows  conventions,  said  Jay  Sterry,  man¬ 
ager  of  graphics  presets  at  IBM’s 
Desktop  Software  in  Milford,  Coon. 

Storyboard  Live  is  said  to  aOciw  users 
to  create  on-screen  presentatiorw  that  in- 
corporate  drawing.  pamHng  animatioa. 


Uvw  provides  an  electronic  presentation 
modMktkataUamautomatieframese^ncing 

Sherry  said.  Storyboard  Live  uses  S12K 
bytes  of  RAM. 

The  electiooic  presentation  feature 
contams  background  templates  and  auto¬ 
matic  frame-sequencing  capabilities. 

There  are  34  sprites,  or  canned  animatinn 
routines;  a  video  editor:  Reatsound 


Corp.’s  Realsound  technt^gy;  and  sup¬ 
port  for  key  file  and  image  formats  and 
IBM’s  Linkway,  OS/2  and  Audio  Visual 
Connection  (AVQ. 

Users  can  also  play  back  AM-quality 
video  without  adding  hardware,  enaKling 
them  to  distribute  Stenyboard  Live  pre¬ 
sentations  00  disks.  Black  and  white  pre¬ 
sentations  can  be  viewed  at  20  to  25 
hame/sec.;  coIot  video  is  viewed  at  12  to 
ISfiame/sec. 

“What  [an]  author's  on-screen  (vesen- 
tatkm  really  needs  is  the  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  stories  on  diskette  for 
distiibution  and  know  they 
will  be  able  to  be  played  on 
mass-market  PCs,’’  Sherry 
said. 

The  new  release  also 
supports  IBM's  M-Motion 
VkIm  Adapter/A  and  will 
exchange  fUes  with  Version 
1 .03  of  IBM’s  AVC  software 
announced  at  the  recent  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  OS/2  Models 
90  and  95.  Priced  at  $544, 
AVC  Version  1.03  provides 
touch-screen  capal^ties  for 
authoring  and  viewing  mul¬ 
timedia  presentations.  Us¬ 
ers  can  play  back  presenta- 
ticHis  on  a  videocassette 
records  or  televisicm.  Oth¬ 
er  improvements  include: 

•  Audio  —  Higher  fidelity 
sound  and  the  abilty  to  play  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Digital  Interface. 

•  Imaging  —  Allows  airbnishing,  tilting 
and  360-degree  rotation. 

•  Authoring/Huntime  —  Simplifies  au¬ 
thoring  and  retrieves  a  variety  of  draw¬ 
ings  other  applications. 


Memory  plan 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

announced  Aug.  22. 1990. 

It  (Bd  iK)t  hurt  that  a  hardware  stan¬ 
dard  for  memory  cards  already  existed. 
The  Japanese  Electrontc  Industry  Devel¬ 
opers  Assodation  0EIDA)  adopt^  a  68- 
pin  tnterface  in  1988.  Once  the  PCMCIA 
was  formed,  it  moved  over  to  adopt  the 
68-pin  interfocefor  software. 

'Tt  was  an  unprecedented  cooperation 
with  JEIDA,  between  Japanese  and  Amer¬ 
ican  groups.”  Reimer  said.  Having  the 
standard  couk)  speed  product  develop¬ 
ment  —  memory  card  technology  is  not 
new  —  but  prior  to  the  announcements, 
there  were  1 0  vendors  making  them. 

Even  with  the  standard,  memory  cards 
are  not  cheap  and  will  not  be  the 
market  comes  down.  Intel  Corp.  sells  its 
IM-byte  flash  memory  cards  at  $298 
each.  The  largest  card  on  the  market  con- 
tains4M  bytes. 

“It’s  an  emerging  techmdogy,  and  still 
too  expensive  for  consumers,  but  m  a  year 
or  two,  pricing  will  be  down  enouidi  to  see 
aU  kinds  oi  mass  market  users,”  sax)  Dan¬ 
iel  Stemglass,  presideot  of  Databook 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Priocetoo,  NJ.  Da¬ 
tabook  dis{^ed  its  own  disk  drive  for 
memory  cards  at  last  week’s  Comdex/Fafl 
'90  show  in  Las  Vegas. 

Reimer  said  he  expects  the  cards  will 
find  a  wide  use  outside  of  the  personal 
(xxnputer  market  Stemglass  offered  this 
exarnple  of  a  possible  use:  ’TouH  be  able 
to  fdug  one  of  these  cards  into  the  [Associ¬ 
ate  Press]  news  file  in  a  train  station, 
download  ^  qiorts  and  read  it  on  the 
train.”  be  said. 


KB)IT4jO 

jaeramiKnBUKanoR 


KEDfT*  is  a  text  eeftor  tor  DOS  and 
OS/2  tnat  supports  most  com- 
monds  ond  features  of  XEDIT. 
fifyfs  eeftor  for  VM/CMS  But  KEDIT 
goes  beyond  tftXT  compottjirty 
wilh  speciof  PC-bosed  fea¬ 
tures  for  o  first-rote  combino- 
tion  of  mainframe  power 
or>d  PC  flexibAty 

■  More  fhon  100  XEDIT  com- 
potibie  commands  and  SET 
options.  iTKNjdlng  the  ALL 
commonct 

■  XEOIT  prefix  commonds. 
targets,  and  fullscreen 
layout 

■  Multiple  files,  multiple 
windows. 

■  luilf-in  subset  of  the  9EXX 
mocro  language  ir>ciuded. 

■  interfaces  to  Personal  REXX 
and  ISM'S  OS/2  KXX. 

■  Enhonced  block  operotions. 

■  Ar>d  much,  much  rnore 


PO  8ox  532.  Stons  CT  06268 
(203)  429-4402 


Seagate  offers  line  of  hard  disks 
to  laptop,  supercomputer  markets 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWVTAfT 


"While  KBDIT  remoins  true  to  its 
heritoge  in  retoifUng  compatibility 
wtth  the  moinfrome  XEDll  tticOso 
one  of  the  most  featutenocked 
PC  text  editors  orDuncf.“ 

PC  Magazine.  10/31/88 


DOS  Version:  $150 
OS/2  Version:  $175 
(includes  DOS  version) 
Shipping;  $3. 

Demo  verson  ovoilabie 


SCOTTS  VALLEY.  Calif.  —  Seagate 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  disk  drive  manufac¬ 
turer  here,  recently  filled  out  its  product 
Imes  on  both  the  high  and  low  ends  with  a 
slew  (tf  new  hard  di^  drive  introductions 
designed  for  computers  ranging  firom 
notebook-size  laptops  to  Cray  Research. 
Inc.  supercomputers. 

In  the  gigabyte  arena,  the  company  in¬ 
troduced  two  ^in.  disk  drives  with  data 
transfer  rates  of  almost  lOM  byte/sec., 
the  company  said.  The  Sabre  ST83050 
ai^  the  ST83220  use  Seagate’s  Head 
Disc  Assembly  design,  which  conforms  to 
the  ANSI  Enhanced  Intelligent  ftripher- 
al  Interface,  the  company  said. 

Also  on  the  high  end.  Seagate  unveiled 
a  2.3Cr-byte  disk  drive,  designed  with  a 
data  transfer  rate  of  up  to  27M  byte/sec.. 
according  to  the  company. 

This  drive,  called  the  Sabre  I^rallel 
Transfer  Disc  (PTD),  was  codeveloped 
with  supera>mputer  company  Cray  Re¬ 
search.  which  said  it  wQl  incorporate  its 
proprietary  version  of  the  drive  into  its 
new  supercomputer,  the  Y-MP2E,  which 
will  be  design^  for  high-end  processing 
for  markets  such  as  hi^-performance 
computing,  graphics,  imaging,  animation, 
broadcast  video  and  data  acquisition. 

The  Sabre  PTD  drive  uses  nine  read- 
write  heads  smuiitaneously  aixi  has  an  av¬ 
erage  seek  time  of  about  12  msec,  the 
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company  said.  It  also  conforms  to  the 
ANSI  Enhanced  Intelligeot  Peripheral  In¬ 
terfile  specification,  whkfa  calls  for  the 
use  of  a  single  caUe  to  ^plify  systems 
integration,  according  to  Seagate. 

In  the  5V4-U1.  high-end  market,  the 
firm  introduced  its  ^te  1.6G-byte  drive 
family,  including  two  fiiQ-height  small 
ccxnputer  systems  interfoce  drives,  one 
with  a  dual-ported  interfiaoe  that  allows 
two  comptAer  ^rstems  to  share  access  to 
common  diskdrives,  the  firm  said. 

Serring  on  rofoHoffi 

Seagate  also  recaitly  introduced  a  higb- 
ertd  drive  for  multiprocessing  and  other 
systems  that  require  data  sharing  or  mul¬ 
tiple  access  to  data. ‘The  Seagate  ST8167 
incorporates  Solid  State  Disc  technology 
instep  of  rotating  disks  and  is  designed  to 
give  users  access  to  their  data  up  to  100 
times  faster  than  standard  rotating  (Bsk 
drives,  the  company  said. 

On  the  pers^  computer  fronL  Sea¬ 
gate  introduced  a  low^xmer  emsump- 
tion,  l07M-b)rte  fivmatted  3W^  disk 
drive  with  an  average  seek  time  of  18 
msec  and  an  iotemaJ  data  tranter  rate  of 
up  to  12M  byte/sec. 

Designed  for  the  laptop  personal  com¬ 
puter  market,  the  ST3120A  was  made  us¬ 
ing  Seagate’s  patented  Zone  Bit  Record¬ 
ing  tedmology.  which  is  designed  to 
maxiimxe  dtak  capacity  by  recordmg  mwe 
bytes  on  a  drive’s  outer  tracks,  resulting 
in  a  foster  I/O  rate. 
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TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS 


PCS*  WORKSTATIONS 


PCTools:  More  than  a  shell  for  a  minimal  price 


Technology  Analysis  is  a  roundup  of  expert  opin¬ 
ions  about  new  products  This  week  we  examine 
the  two  leading  DOS  shells:  PC  Tools  Deluxe  6.0 
and  Norton  Commander  S.O.  Summaries  were 
compiled  by  Susanne  Weixel 

Even  though  it  is  categorised  as  a  shell, 
Version  6,0  of  Central  fbint  Software, 
Inc.'s  PC  Tools  Deluxe  may  be  the  most 
comprehensive  package  of  DOS  utilities 
available,  reviewers  at  leading  personal 
computer  labs  and  publications. 

iSe  package  includes  utilities  for  system  man- 
agement,  data  recovery  and  protection,  file  view¬ 
ing,  desktop  management,  fax  management  and 
telecommunications.  Users  can  also  employ  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0's  appbcations  menu  to  load  one  application 
while  they  are  within  a  second  one. 

Such  features  have  made  PC  Tools  Deluxe  pc^ 
ular  with  users:  It  holds  41%  of  the  mailcet  ^\are 
for  DOS  utilities,  accmding  to  Dataquest,  Inc. 
(Share  includes  aD  versions  the  product.)  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0  was  introduced  in  March  1990. 

Despite  its  size  —  it  takes  up  almost  3M  bytes 
of  disk  space  and  comes  with  nearly  1,000  pages  of 
documentation  —  and  depth  of  functkxia&ty,  PC 
Tools  Deluxe  offers  an  intuitive,  consistent  inter¬ 
face  that  makes  it  easy  to  learn  and  use.  It  accepts 
commaiKls  from  the  keyboard  or  a  mouse.  The 
DOS  command  line  is  always  on  the  screen. 

In  fact,  everything  is  almost  always  on  screen, 
whidi  most  reviewers  caU  a  mixed  blessing.  While 
it  is  easy  to  access  the  functioos  you  want,  the 
screen  is  so  full  that  it  may  be  hard  to  find  them.  To 
alleviate  this  prc4>lem.  Version  6.0  provides  vari¬ 
able  user  levete. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  comfdete  utility  package, 
PC  Toote  Dduxe  is  a  good  value  at  $149. 


Central  Point 
responds 

Matthew  Mosman,  prod¬ 
uct  manager. 

The  size  is  in  no  way  a 
limitatioo.  Every  new  fea¬ 
ture  adds  value. 

The  documentation  is 
organized  so  users  can 
read  only  what  they  need. 
The  technical  support  staff 
has  been  beefed  up  so 
that  callers  don’t  have  to 
wait. 


Product  PC  Tools  Deluxe  6.0 
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Rotingf 

Pfx>duct  performnDce 

•  600,000  copies  of  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0  sold. 

•  Ratings  by  selected  us¬ 
ers  (product,  cost):  8/8; 
9/7;  9/10:  analyst  rat¬ 
ings:  9/10;  10/9;  5/7.5 

Financial 

performance 

•  Company  revenue: 

$30.4  million,  first  half  of 
fiscal  1991 

•  Finaitcxal  analyst  rat¬ 
ings  (company  and  product 
sales):  9: 8;  10 


Commander.  Strong  viewer,  but  only  a  fair  manager 


Symantec 

responds 

Alicia  Thompson,  prod¬ 
uct  manager 
Our  features  address 
novices  and  experts.  3.0 
has  context-sensitive 
help. 

File  management  is 
adequate  for  bow  H's  used 
—  making  it  easier  to 
work,  but  not  getting  in 
the  way. 

The  boc4(let  gets  the  user 
working  in  30  minutes. 


Product  Norton  Commander  3.0 
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Rotings 

Product  performance 

•  Commander's  installed 
base:  200,000 

•  User  ratings  (pnxhict 
features,  cost):  8/5;  7/6; 
10/2.  Analyst  ratings: 
8/8;  4/5;  6/5 

Financial 

performance 

•  Norton  products  repre¬ 
sent  30%  of  Symantec's 
$1 10  milboo  revenue 

•  Financial  analysts  rat¬ 
ings  (company  health  and 
product  sales):  8;  9;  9 


Symantec  Corp.’s  Ncaton  Commander  3.0 
offers  strong  features,  particularly  at  the 
interfece  level,  making  it  a  pc^iular  choice 
among  the  leading  DOS  sb^.  Command¬ 
er  works  with  the  well-known  Norton 
Utilities  to  make  a  complete  cq>eniting  system 
management  package.  Norton  products  provide 
30%  ^  Symantec’s  revenue.  Wth  5%  of  DOS 
utilities  market.  Norton  Commander  (aB  versions) 
is  second  in  the  shell  category  to  PC  Tools  Deluxe. 

Commander  offers  such  niceties  as  the  ability  to 
display  one  or  twodirectcffy  tree  or  file  listings,  ex¬ 
ecute  a  file  in  a  file  listing  or  launch  applications  and 
load  specific  files.  However,  the  lack  of  i^rtain  file 
management  features  and  disk  utilities  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  drawback  by  most  reviewers.  For  instance, 
Commander  cannot  deal  wHb  files  from  more  than 
one  directory  at  a  time.  It  also  caiuiot  copy,  delete 
or  move  an  entire  directory  or  wipe  deleted  files 
clean. 

Though  criticaJ  of  the  file  manager,  most  re¬ 
viewers  praise  Commander’s  interface  for  its  logi¬ 
cal.  well-organized  structure.  It  even  suf^xxrts  ex¬ 
tended  Enhanced  Graphics  Ada^er/Video 
Graphics  Array  (EGA/VGA)  modes  so  users  can 
see  toon  files  on  the  screen  at  once  than  in  stan¬ 
dard  mode.  Coenmarxis  can  be  issued  via  point-and- 
ahoot,  pull-down  menu  selection,  function  keys, 
single-letter  keys  or  the  DOS  command  line.  Nov¬ 
ices  may  be  confused  by  so  many  choices,  says  PC 
Magaeine.  but  higber-level  users  wiD  appreciate 
the  flexibility.  The  program’s  file  viewers  and  MCI 
Man  interface  also  impress  reviewers. 

In  sum.  reviewers  say,  Norton  Commander  is 
worth  the  $149  price  for  users  with  at  least  256K- 
byte  random-access  memory  aixl  who  want  a  reli¬ 
able  package  that  offers  strong  interfiK^e  features 
to  MCI  Mafl  and  other  functions. 
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You  won’t  get  fire 
You  may,  how 


Introducing  the  NEC  PowerMate^  SX/20.  If  you  want  a  system 
that  will  make  a  noticeable  impact  on  your  com- 


pany’s  productivity,  it’s  worth  a  look,  for  a 


lot  of  reasons. 


The  most  impor¬ 


tant  one  being,  it’s  from  NEC. 


Which  means  that  not  only  does 


the  PowerMate  SX/20  give  you 


advanced  technology,  excellent  per¬ 


formance  and  uncompromised  quality,  it  also  offers  you  the  security 
that  your  system  will  be  fully  supported  in  the  years  ahead  by  people 


who  will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 

Fact  is,  NEC  Corporation  is  a  24-billion-dollar  company.  As  well  as 

i  ■ 

the  world  s  third  largest  manufacturer  of  personal  computer  systems. 

CMC 

CbihbmUH  »nq CowwmKMow  i  h  . ■■■tirm  n  n  -  -  i: 


d  for  buying  NEC. 
ever,  get  noticed. 

All  of  which  helps  to  make  a  great  system  an  even  greater  value. 
Built  around  the  20MHz  Intel®  386™SX  microprocessor  operating  at 


zero  wait  states,  the  PowerMate  SX/20  offers  2MB  of  standard 


RAM,  which  is  readily  expandable 


to  16MB.  It  also  gives  you  the 


storage  bays  and  expansion  slots 


you  need  to  make  your  system 


grow  as  your  needs  do. 


Best  of  all,  it  gives  you  some¬ 


thing  no  one  else  can  give  you  at  any  price:  NEC.  A  company  that 


knows  the  personal  computer  industry,  inside  and  out. 


For  additional  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


The  PowerMate  SX/20.  Choosing  it  will  gain  you  a  certain  amount 


of  attention.  All  of  it  good. 
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K  buyers 


FR(MFAGE43 


^faras  ipproved  a  aava  pur- 
duae  from  Ddl  at  half  the  coat  of 
a  Compaq  macfame.  Defl  abo  of¬ 
fered  a  b^er  delivery  time  than 
the  local  Compaq  dealer,  be  add¬ 
ed. 

While  many  corpoate  buyers 
Sts  doubt  the  support  capabilh 
ties  of  alternative  chaimeis, 
some  vendors  are  gaining  wnd- 
of-mouth  accolades.  In  a  Data- 
quest  survey  released  late  last 
month,  U.&  businesses  rated 
two  mail-order  firms  among  tte 
top  three  PC  vendors  in  more 
tira  aH  customer  satisfaction. 

In  the  survey  of  nearly  5,000 
users.  Den  and  Compuadd  out- 
scored  the  Uces  of  Compaq,  I^ 
and  Apple  Computer,  loc.  in 
quality,  value/price,  product  fea¬ 
tures.  defivery,  documentation 
and  commit  meat  to  customers. 


Companies  that  handle  their  own 
support  are  abo  increasingly 
opting  for  the  cheaper  channeb 
rather  than  paying  extra  for  ser¬ 
vices  they  do  not  need. 

''We  have  on-site  «cpertise 
that  I’ll  put  up  against  any  local 


NEW  DEALS 


AST  scores 
$lMdeal 


On  its  largest  sab  o(  Intel  Corp. 
I48fi-based  personal  computers, 
AST  Reoearch,  Inc.  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  Tokyo  Grain  Ex¬ 
change  with  more  than  70  Pre¬ 
mium  456/33  PCs.  The  ccmtract 
b  rep^edly  valued  at  more  than 
$1  million. 


Sinler  Reataurants  Interna¬ 
tional  has  chosen  to  imirfement 
NCR  Corpus  2760  Food  Ser¬ 
vice  System  and  PCs  nationwide. 
Tbecontract  b  valued  at  approx¬ 
imately  $2.5  million  over  the 
next  several  years. 


Patamedia  Con».  has  secured 
a  contract  valued  at  more  th?n 
$2  noulbon  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  Rome-based  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation. 
Datamedb’s  Netmate/SX  work¬ 
stations  will  be  used  for  both  ad¬ 
ministrative  applications  and  ac¬ 
cess'  to  operation  and  pn^ect 
information  residing  on  I^. 
Digital  E<iuipmem  Co0.  and 
other  manufacturers'  equip¬ 
ment. 


Separately,  Datamedia  was 
awarded  a  subQontract  under  the 
Baltic  and  Intematiofial 
Maritime  Council  Maritime 
Community  Network  contract. 
Datamedb  wiD  supply  worksta¬ 
tions  and  act  aa  the  manubetur- 
ing  and  materiab  int^ration 
company  for  a  systems  inCegra- 
tor  working  on  the  project 


store’s  tedi  siqjport,"  said  Ter¬ 
ry  Bryan,  qtedal  proiect  manag¬ 
er  at  Hudson  Foo^,  Inc.  in  Rc^ 
ers,  Aik.  &yan  has  switched  all 
of  feb  business  to  mail  order. 

James  Moitgomery,  vice 
president  of  Rdiance  Insurance 
Co.  in  Philadelrina,  rriected  the 
notion  of  mail  order  as  recoitly 
as  ei^t  months  ago,  steadfastly 
insisting  on  the  advantages  of 
fiKq-to^ce  sum>lier/customer 


contact.  However,  those  advan¬ 
tages  are  gone  now,  be  said,  and 
be  and  other  buyers  like  him  are 
defecting  to  mail  order. 

was  a  general  deteri- 
oratkm  in  the  quality  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  frxMn  the  dealers,”  Mcxit- 
gomery  said.  ^rrantied 
maintenance  became  slipshod. 
Shipments  arrived  incompbte. 

Businessland  Chief  Executive 
Officer  David  Norman,  announc¬ 


ing  hb  firm’s  quarterly  earnings 
earlier  thb  nxmth,  claimed  he 
was  not  losing  share  to  alterna¬ 
tive  channeb. 

The  superstores  “are  focus¬ 
ing  on  a  different  segment.  I 
don’t  see  them  in  the  corporate 
Fortune  500  market  at  all,”  Nor-  ' 
man  said. 

However,  Soft  Warehouse 
CEO  Nathan  Morton  claimed  hb 
firm's  30%  corporate  clientele 


has  grown  4%  to  5%  in  the  last 
two  rrxxUhs.  ”We  are  seeing  a  lot 
of  companies  asking  for  bids  that 
we’ve  tK)t  done  business  with  be¬ 
fore,”  Morton  said. 

Morton  attributed  the  in¬ 
creased  number  corporate  cli¬ 
ents  to  the  recesskm  economy  as 
well  as  dealer  woes.  “&isi- 
nessland’s  problems  are  making 
a  bt  of  oxnpanies  diversify  to 
more  than  one  suiter,”  he  said. 
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Three  Zeniths  for  the  desktop 


BY  hfiCHAEL  FITZGERALD 

C«  STAFF 


MOUNT  PROSPECT.  IlL  — 
Zenith  Data  Systems  released 
three  new  dc^op  machines 
earlier  this  nxMith  — ^  including 
its  first  based  on  the  Intel  Coip. 


I486  chip  —  and  a  new  laptop.  It 
also  announced  price  cuts  on  two 
existing  laptop  models. 

The  Z-486/25E  Model  170 
features  a  64^bit  memory  bus 
and  a  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
Graphics  Architecture  display 
card  that  retains  IBM  Video 


Graphics  Array  (VGA)  coiiqati> 
bility  and  provides  a  1.024-  by 
768-(Nxe)  resdution. 

Rked  at  11.7  mifikm  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second,  according  to 
Zenith,  the  system  includes  4M 
bytes  of  random-access  memo¬ 
ry,  expandable  to  64M  bytes, 


and  a  170M-byte  hard  drive.  It 
has  three  slots  for  Extended  In¬ 
dustry  Standard  Architecture 
cards  and  a  1.44M-byte  floppy 
drive.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991 
and  wiQ  retail  for  $9,999,  which 
is  less  than  Zenith’s  current  high 
end.  the  $10,599  ^386/33£ 
with  a  150M-fa]^  hard  drive. 

The  Z-486/25E  Model  80 
uses  standard  VGA  and  an  80M- 


e  Are  limdreds 
nsTo  Choose  Us 
Tb  Support  DB2 

Our  Latest  Four. 


With  the  addition  of  these  four  new  products  to  ourProSeries  forDB2^  product  line,  On-Line  Soft¬ 
ware  solidifies  its  position  as  an  industry  leader  in  supph'ing  solutions  and  support  for  DB2. 

For  the  Database  Administratoc  we  offer  ProAJte^PUts—ioT  DB2  catalog  analysis  and  object  mainte¬ 
nance;  and  ProBuild*— to  create  customized  DB2  tools  and  protoQpes  50%  faster  These  are  now  joined  by 
ProSeaire*—ihe  l^der  for  managing  DB2  security;  ProAudit* — the  custom  audit  trail  f^illty  for  DB2;  and 
PivUti^*-^for  automated  scheduling  and  administraticMi  of  DB2  utilities.  All  these  will  help  you  meet  dead¬ 
lines  and  simplify  tf^ccHUplexities  of  DB2. 

For  the  Application  Programmer;  we  have  ProEdii*—the  industry  leader  for  complete  DB2  application 
testily.  This  is  now  complemented  by  /VoQprimize*— which  provides  automated  recommerrdations  for  effi¬ 
cient  DB2  application  tuning.  These  speed  applications  into  production,  improve  DB2  application  perform- 

■  ^Sance,  while  saving  you  time. 

_  Chi-Line  Sofiv^are^  newly  expanded  ProSeries  for  DB2.  coipled  with  its  full  range  of  DB2 

igg:  SBS  courses,  and  complete  technical  and  management  DB2  consulting  services,  will  help  the  DBA 
and  Application  Programmer  increase  their  sp^eed,  quality  and  effectiveness,  ai^  give  yourcompiany  a  com- 
pietidve  edge. 

Naturally  On-Line  Software  offers  over  twenty  years  of  leadership  in  IBM  *  systems  software  and  a  life¬ 
time  trade-in  guarantee. 

As  you  can  see,  our  commitment  to  DB2  solutions  andsuppxirt  goes  beyond  a  lot  of  talk. 

*  For  more  information,  please  call  800-642-0177.  In  “  ^ 

Canada,  call  416-620-4844>  (iutside  the  US  and  Canada, 


caU  44-71-631-3696. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ProE<blMd  Fn>Al(cr/Plt 


roAlicr/Plusarcranstcredlrademuiiand  *  iiMfacMesatndemaritofOn-UacSoflwinrlMrmatipaal 
IBM  ltd  iTOMctH  in^rnurt  and  OB2  a  indemait  e4  Internauanal  Buainr*  WathitMCixporaiion 


byte  hard  drive.  It  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  month  and  wfll  retail 
for  $8,599. 

“Zenith  has  been  satisfying 
high*^  customers  for  some 
droe,  so  1  expect  this  product  to 
be  vmO  tested  and  wefl  ran,  and  I 
exp^  that  this  vnB  be  able  to 
satisfy  those  high-end  users.” 
said  Robert  (Chariton,  hi^i-eDd 
systems  analyst  at  Datsquest, 
Inc.  m  San  Jose,  Cahf. 

Zenitb  also  announced  the 
Z-386SX/20.  which  win  offer 
VGA.  2M  bytes  of  RAM  (ex¬ 
pandable  to  16M  bytes),  a  32K- 
byte  memory  cache  (expandable 
to  128K  bytes)  and  a  40M-  or 
80M'byte  hard  drive.  Retail 
prices  will  be  $3,499  or  $3,999. 
Both  will  be  available  this  month. 

Oa  the  laptop  front,  Zenith  in¬ 
troduced  the  SiinqxHt  286,  a 
nine-pound  portable  that  runs  at 
16  MHz  and  has  a  9Win.  backlit 
VGA  screen  and  a  20M-byte 
hard  drive.  It  retails  for  $3 ,699. 

In  addition.  Zenith  cut  $300 
from  the  price  of  its  ZSS-based 
Super^iort  286E  Models  20  and 
40  and  $500  from  its  386SX- 
based  Supersport  SX  Models  40 
and  120. 

Zenith  also  annoimced  that  it 
will  introduce  the  ZCM'1650 
monitor  to  support  TI’s  card  in 
the  first  quart«’  of  1991.  The 
ZCM-1650,  a  16-10.  display  that 
switches  between  VGA  and  TI's 
card,  win  retail  for  $1 ,999. 


No  more 
Z-1000 

Zenitb  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  Groapt 
BuD  subskfi^. 
hat  begun  teOiog 
its  resellers  it  wiD 
DO  longer  make  the  Z- 
KXK),  its  multiprocetaor 
dedicated  Unix  mactaiDe. 

When  the  conqiany  in¬ 
troduced  the  Z-1000  in 
1988.  it  was  poaa&ly  the 
first  muhiproceaaor  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  baaed  on  an  I^ 
I^raonal  Computer  AT 
bus.  Zenith  began  aiupping 
theZ'1000inl989^witha 
twnproceaaor  base  modd 
and  a  six-prooeasar  top-cf- 
tbe^rne  macbme. 

(^en-Eric  Netoon,  Ze- 
oitb's  spokewnan,  said  the 
decisioo  was  not  made  be- 
cnise  of  aalea  figurea  but 
rather  was  “baaed  on  the 
bdief  that  BuD  HN  ia  in  a 
better  poaitioo  to  addreaa 
the  nusket  for  dedirated 
Unix  systems.” 

Rot^  Charttan,  a 
higb-end  systems  analyst 
at  Dataqueat,  Inc.,  said  be 
was  not  surpriaed  by  the 
movd.  ‘IZe^l  and  BuO 
are  akn^  concentrating 
on  anning  to  make  ^Miat 
they’re  profitaNe  in,”  be 
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In  the  tim 
to  read  this  page,  th 
could  have  pri 


e  it  takes 

e  Epson  DFX-8000 
nted  52  more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson* 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000  — at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  njatch  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park"  paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automadc  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


At  1066  characters  per  second, 
Epson’s  fastest  printer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  WorkT 
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Software  tracks  neural  networks 


BY  JIM  NASH 

cwnw 


For  thote  professioQab  who  resent  work¬ 
ing  with  compixters,  it  migfat  be  hearth 
mg  to  know  t^  machines  are  increasing¬ 
ly  under  the  same  pressure  to  get  along 
and  to  justify  their  actnns. 

Neural  aetworta  are  being  asked  to 
work  better  with  other  computers  and  to 
explain  to  humans  why  they  did  what  (bey 
did.  It  is  the  price  that  neuraJ  netwoilc 
mam^icturers  are  paying  to  reach  the 
coveted  mainstream  envirooroeuts. 

Neuralware.  Inc.  announced  updates 
to  its  Neorahrarks  Professional  H  Phis 


software  recently.  The  Pittsburgh-based 
conqiany  said  it  is  adding  Flastoide,  a 
sut^MTc^ram  that  translates  its  computa- 
tioos  directly  into  C  source  code. 

Industry  observers  said  it  may  be  the 
first  neural  network  company  to  embed 
that  ability  in  its  own  software.  Neural- 
ware  is  aim  adding  a  subprogram  that  ex¬ 
plains  why  k  came  to  its  conclusions,  a 
task  few  such  applications  offer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Neena  Buc^,  an  analyst  at  market 
research  firm  New  Sdeoce  Associates, 
Inc.  in  Southport  Conn. 

Jeff  Lin,  a  systems  analyst  at  Texaco, 
Inc.  in  Houston,  said  be  has  been  frustrat¬ 
ed  using  neural  networks  to  help  develop 


in-bouse  artificial  intelligence  tools.  Lin 
said  roost  neural  networks  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  take  the  programs  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  translate  them  ea^  into  C 
source  code  for  use  in  conveoticmal  pro¬ 
duction  computers.  It  has  also  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  (hscm  bow  and  why  decisions 
were  made  by  the  networks. 

Using  complicated  algorithms  and  ar¬ 
chitectures.  neural  networks  are  able  to 
"learn"  bow  to  do  assigned  tasks  better 
as  they  do  their  work.  But.  Lin  pointed 
out.  "living  neural  networks  to  do  stand- 
akme  processes  in  a  proprietary  language 
is  not  acceptable."  They  must  be  able  to 
tell  conventional  maclWs  bow  to  do 
what  the  neural  network  has  developed. 

He  and  several  information  systems 
professkmals  have  been  testing  a  beta 


version  of  Neurahvare's  D  Phis.  '3efbre. 
we  had  to  interpret  what  the  neural  net¬ 
work  bad  come  up  with  and  reconstruct 
the  new  processes  in  C."  said  Tom 
^^igfat,  senior  vice  president  of  research 
and  deveU^nient  at  Frontier  Fmandal 
Corp.  in  Houston.  Frontier  uses  neural 
networks  to  decide  when  to  buy  and  sell  is 
futures  markets  sudt  as  currency,  crude 
oil  and  U.S  TVeasuiy  Bonds.  The  system 
spots  key  patterns  in  data  and  present 
conditions  to  predict  future  skuatioos. 

Lin  explained  that  there  are  in-house 
and  commercially  available  programs  that 
perform  the  tnmslation,  but  they  are 
dumsy  add-ons  for  systems  that  by  defini- 
tion  Inve  nimble  reflexes.  Texaco  uses 
neural  networks  running  on  IBM  Person¬ 
al  System/Bs,  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  woikstatioDs  and  minicomput¬ 
ers.  Neural  networks  use  II  Phis,  be  said, 
to  work  with  A1  programs.  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bill  Davis,  a  software  design  engi¬ 
neer  in  Texas  Instruments.  Inc.'s  def^ise 
systems  unk,  n  Phis  explains  bow  it  came 
toitsconduskms. 

While  the  market  for  neural  networks 
currently  hovers  around  $15  rnOtion  to 
$20  milboo  in  the  U.S.,  analyst  Les  Hel- 
lenack  at  Intematkxial  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said  k  should  dcHible 
each  year  for  the  foreseeable  fiitore  as 
long  as  manu^urers  continue  to  make 
the  networks  more  interoperable. 

n  Plus,  running  on  DOS,  0^2,  Unix 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.'s  Macintosh  OS 
is  exp^ed  to  be  shipped  later  this  month 
for$l,895  to  $4,995. 


SQLServer 
library  debuts 

SAN  JOSE,  Cahf.  —  Automated  Design 
Systems.  Inc.  has  introduced  Windows 
^rkstatioo  SQL  Server  Library,  a  Dy¬ 
namic  Link  Library  that  translates  Gupta 
Technologies.  1ik.’8  SQLWindows  hmc- 
tkm  calls  into  Microsoft  Corp.  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  calls. 

Steven  Bachman,  Automated  Design's 
president,  claimed  developers  have  been 
waiting  for  a  Wrodows-based  firont  end  for 
SQLServer. 

Noting  that  many  corpcnrations  are 
moving  toward  standardizing  on  Windows 
for  aU  tbeir  end-user  computing  needs, 
Bachman  said  ^^ndows  Workstation  SQL 
Server  Library  will  enable  these  users  to 
provide  a  Windows  database  si^tioQ  us¬ 
ing  the  SQLWindows  fourth-generation 
language  programming  language  in  con¬ 
cert  with  ^L  Server. 

The  library  is  a  set  of  functions  that  can 
be  embedded  in  Gupta's  SQLwindows- 
based  apfdicatioQS.  Pit^rammers  report¬ 
edly  can  modify  existing  SQLWindows  ap¬ 
plications  to  run  with  ^L  Server  or  budd 
new  Windows  programs  from  the  data¬ 
base  frrom  scratdu  In  addition.  Automated 
Deagn’s  litvary  permits  SQLWindows  to 
support  a  number  of  SQL  Saver  database 
management  extensioos. 

Dwayne  Walker,  Microsoft's  product 
manager  for  SQL  Server,  said  the  Win¬ 
dows  Workstation  SQL  Server  Library 
wiB  give  Gupta  users  a  migration  vehicle 
toSQLServa. 

T^  Windows  Workstation  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  Library  Developer's  Kit  costs  $2,495 
until  Dec.  15  arid  $3,495  tboieafter. 
Runtime  licenses  are  av^bble  for  $95  per 
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Systems,  Sony  and  Canon  —  have  actu¬ 
ally  delivered  a  sjrstem.  Everyone  else 
ke^  saying  that  when  their  products 
arrive,  they  will  make  the  othm  seem 
like  Unkertoys. 

Recently,  the  thin  ice  of  outlandish 
promises  ftially  cracked  and  gave  way  un¬ 
derneath  Go  Onp. ,  a  Foster  City.  Calif.- 
based  start-up  that  still  hasn't  d^vered  a 
product  one  can  lay  a  hand  on. 

Founder  Jerry  Kaplan  frankly  admit¬ 
ted  that  in  the  three  years  since  his  com¬ 
pany  planted  its  flag,  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  the  computer  industry  have 
been  drawn  to  the  techncdogy  tike  bugs 
to  a  barbecue. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  ar¬ 
rived.  ccnnpanies  such  as  Apple.  Hewlett- 
I^kard  and  Compaq  have  aU  indicated 
that  they  are  wortog  on  pen-based  t^- 
ncdogy.  while  Microsoft  is  reportedly 
preparing  pen-based  computing  software 
called  VTindows  H  for  release  next  fall.  A 
few  other  start-ups  are  also  crafting  pen- 
based  systems. 

Microsoft  opens 
developer  vault 

BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


REDMOND.  \K^sh.  —  Microsoft  Corp. 
opened  its  arms  to  a  wider  range  of  Wm- 
dows  Versioa  3.0  software  developers 
eaxiier  this  moitth  by  unveiling  a  strategy 
that  adds  more  options  to  the  Windows 
develojanent  environment  and  offers  an 
inside  peek  at  puUishing  documentation 
on  internal  Wtn^ws  formats. 

The  strat^.  called  Open  Tools,  will 
support  a  wider  range  of  programming 
languages  and  offer  more  powerful  inter¬ 
nal  features,  including  the  ability  to  add 
more  sophisticated  performance  analysis 
devices  and  a  s^niiced-up  debugger  to  the 
kernel  “D^xigging  under  Windows  has 
always  been  difhcuH,"  said  Mansour  Sa- 
fai,  president  of  development  firm  Multi¬ 
scope,  loc. 

Miotieoft  officials  said  that  although 
they  have  sold  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
Wndows  Software  Development  Kits, 
the  kits  appeal  primarily  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  (^ogrammers  who  want  to  broad¬ 
en  the  scope  of  programming  options. 
“Whatever  some  clever  programmer  can 
dream  up.  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
tools  are  available  to  make  it  happen," 
said  Brad  Sihrerberg,  vice  presid^  of 
systems  software. 

Sitverfaerg  added  that  developers  typi¬ 
cally  write  to  Windows  in  the  C  knguage, 
but  Open  Toc^  win  allow  a  wide  range  of 
programming  language  options,  including 
fiscal,  LISPofC+-l-. 

Microsoft  officials  said  such  additions 
were  necessary  to  accommodate  the  di¬ 
versity  of  programmers  idu)  want  to 
write  ^)edfically  to  the  3.0  environment 
but  have  not  programmed  for  Windows 
before.  Many  of  the  earlier  Windows  3.0 
^>plication3  were  simple  rewrites  of  earli¬ 
er  programs. 

Prochicts  existing  the  Open  To(^ 
strategy  are  expected  from  Microsoft  and 
other  vendors  during  the  first  half  of 
1991,  Sihrerbergadded. 


You  think  Kaplan  wasn't  suddenly  sit¬ 
ting  up  ramrod-straight  in  the  middle  of 
the  ni^t  in  a  cold  sweat?  Think  again. 
“It  didn't  make  any  sense  to  compete 
with  them,"  Kaplan  said  recently. 

Instead,  Go  quietly  decided  to  devel¬ 
op  the  (^)erating  system  software  that 
drives  the  hardware. 

Go  intends  to  take  the  Microsoft  ap¬ 
proach  of  widdy  licensing  its  operating 
system  software  in  order  to  establish  a 
de  facto  industry  standard.  It  has  already 
had  one  stellar  cbent:  IBM. 

While  there  is  no  ignominy  in  admit¬ 
ting  your  bmitatioos,  the  act  of  puUicly 
backpeddling  before  you  even  have  a 
product  out  the  door  doesn't  make  fm-  a 
great  image. 

I'm  not  here  to  fault  Go.  Far  fiom  it 


Being  first  to  market  is  important  for 
gaining  recognition  as  a  leader,  but  it's 
not  necessarily  the  best  place  for  success 
in  an  emerging  market. 

The  Apple  Usa,  for  instance,  was  one 
of  the  piooeers  of  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces  iMt  foiled  miserably  with  custom¬ 
ers.  It  took  the  Madntoih  to  succeed,  and 
even  that  took  time. 

Being  first  to  market  is  a  bit  like  surf¬ 
ing:  Catch  the  wave  too  soon  and  you’ll 
spend  a  lot  of  energy  paddling  for  iitde 
^ect;  catch  it  too  late  and  you’ll  wipe  out 
as  it  breaks  00  top  of  you. 

But  the  vendors  are  (daying  a  danger¬ 
ous  psychological  game  with  their  users 
—  or  I  should  say.  their  potential  users. 
No  matter  how  good  the  much-hyped  ma¬ 
chines  are,  they  probably  won't  be  as 


good  as  many  envision. 

While  insiders  say  that  Go  has  many 
irons  to  the  fire,  the  painful  lesson  learned 
from  Go  should  be  that  companies  need 
to  be  careful  about  talking  about  things 
they  don't  have. 

Most  analysts  agree  that  it  win  proba¬ 
bly  be  some  time  before  pen-based  com¬ 
puters  arrive  in  earnest perhaps  a 
year  or  more. 

If  the  concept  of  pen-based  comput¬ 
ing  matures,  if  potential  users  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  capabilities  more  fuDy  and  if 
tedmology  makes  the  devices  more  ver¬ 
satile,  then  spailcs  could  fly.  Until  then, 
however,  ple^  spare  us  the  hot  air. 


Daijr  it  s  C^mpmttfwvrU  West  Ca«t  senior  coae- 
iipnndws. 


^V\/EHAD^^OQ-OCES: 

BlaldANewD^Center 
QrG&  Some  PCs 
AndReauaCOBOL*^ 


Midiad  Abrahamson 
V^agner  SfoH  Owring  Corpcfratum 
fubsidiary  of  Merrill  Lyrtdi 


'Our  mainframe  overload  was  severe,  and  there  wasn't  room  to  bring  a 
larger,  water-cooled  mainframe  into  the  existing  data  center,'  Abrahamson 
explained.  The  solution  was  PCs  with  Realia  COBOL  and  RealCKZS. 

'One  program  took  50  minutes  to  execute  on  our  high-end  4381^  said 
Abrahamson.  'The  same  program,  with  the  same  file,  ran  in  4:03  minutes 
after  being  downloaded  to  the  PC 

very  satisfied  with  fiie  PC  as  a  workstation  environment  CKIS 
COBOL  programs  compile  in  seconds,  not  minutes.  Realia's  done  an 
excellent  very  faithful  mainframe  emulation. 

'The  software  is  robust  and  the  technical  supjport  is  very  good.  It's  worth 
a  lot  to  know  fiiat  you  have  somebcxfy  knowled^abk  to  de^ with.' 

Call  Realia  for  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming  environment 

nEAUA 


*PC  was  a  20  MH2  503S6  AT  clone  with  an  ESDI-controlled  hard  drive. 
Average  access  time  of  hard  driw  was  rated  at  23  milliseconds. 
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TV  turning  mere  among  tke 
prodmcte  announced  at  Com- 
dalFaU  99,  mkick  maihetdtast 
metkinLasVtgai. 

Board-l«v«l 

davkas 

Aview  Tecbnolosy,  loc.*s  Desk* 
loplv  was  designed  to  convert » 
Intd  Carp.  S02B6-  or  80386* 
besrt  IBM  fefsooal  Computer 
AT  or  coo^tible  into  an  en¬ 
hanced  televuioa. 

The  add-on  board  can  receive 
119  channels,  infhi^g  VHP; 
UHF  and  cable.  Television  ojn* 
ends  are  operated  brom  a  key- 
board,  and  sound  is  provided  ^ 
an  external  speaker,  the  vendor 
said. 

The  product  is  available  in 
midtibreqtaency  and  ffiM  Video 
Graphics  Amy  versions,  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  released  in 
January  and  March,  respecthre* 
ly. 

Both  venions  are  priced  at 
$395. 

Aview  Technology 
The  Davidson  Building 
255  W.  Julian  St. 

San  Jose.  Calif.  95110 
<406)297-1700 


n»riph«rals 

Ctnnon  America.  Inc.  has  de¬ 
signed  an  IBM  f^rsonai  Com¬ 
puter-compatible  desktop  color 
scanner  that  runs  under  Micro¬ 
soft  Carp.  Windows  3.0. 

The  DS-3000  inchides  a  color 
converter  and  Cokrset  software 


that  enables  users  to  scan  fuU- 
cedor  images  and  three-dimen- 
sxnal  objects,  according  to  the 
vendor. 

The  product  bats  at  $995  and 
is  scbe^hiled  to  be  released  in 
January.  The  color  converter 
and  Coloraet  scdlwaie  can  be 
purchased  as  a  separate  add-on 
pac^ge  that  costs  $395. 
Cfainon  America 
660  Ma|de  Ave. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90503 
(213)533-0274 

Konica  Business  Machines 
U.SA,  Inc's  LP-3110,  a  laser 
printer  that  operates  at  10  page/ 
(Oin..  includes  24  fonts  and  512K 
bytea  of  memory. 

It  features  300  by  300  dot/in. 
resolution  and  is  compatible 
software  emulation  packages  for 
Hewlett-I^ckanl  Co.’8  Laseiiet 
Series  n,  Epoon  America,  Inc.‘s 
FX-850,  E>iablo  Systems,  1dc.'s 
Diablo  630  ECS  and  IBM's  Pro- 
printer. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$1,995. 

Kooica  Buaineaa  Machines 
500  Day  HiU  Road 
Windaor,  Conn.  06095 
(203)683-2222 

Princeton  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 
has  announced  a  1,280-  by 
1.024-pcxel  color  monitor  that 
supports  autoeynchrooous  reso- 
hitim  of  1.024  by  768  pixels  to 
1.280  by  1,024  pheeb  and  multi- 
sync  scanning  that  ranges  from 
50Hx  to  150Hz. 

The  Ultra  2000  provides  us¬ 


ers  with  a  clear  screen  image 
with  a  70-Hf  refresh  rate.  It  can 
be  used  for  performing  deskte^ 
publishing  appbeatioos  as  well  as 
computer-aided  design,  eogi- 
neering  and  software  engineer- 

ing  txlfK 

The  momteo’  lists  at  $3,395. 
Princeton  Graphic  Syatema 
llOONorthmeadow  Pkwy. 
RoaweU.Ga,  30076 
(800)221-1490 

ViewSonic  5  is  a  color  monitor 
developed  by  Viewsomc  that  fea¬ 
tures  1,024-  by  768-ptxel  image 
resolution  and  a  0.25nun  dot 
pitch. 

The  14-in.  noninterlaced 
screen  includes  linear  tracking 
dreuttry  that  autoroatkaily 
scans  horizontal  frequencies  be¬ 
tween  31  KHz  and  55  KHz,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor. 

The  monitor  can  be  used  in 
IBM  Personal  Qxnpuler  XTs, 
ATs  or  compatibles.  ^>ple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Madmosh  Hs  or  Sony 
Corp.  C1304S.  It  is  priced  at 
$999. 

Viewaonk 
12130  Mora  Drive 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 
90670 

(213)944-9559 


Data  storage 

Disk  Technologies  Corp.'s  RHO 
60,  a  60M-byte  removable  hard 
disk  drive  derigned  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Cmnputer-compatible  por¬ 
tables.  laptops  and  desktop  sys¬ 
tems.  features  an  average  access 
time  of  21  msec,  and  a  data  rate 
of  7.5M  tat/sec. 

The  drive  is  priced  at  $865. 


Disk  Technologies 
147  W.  Lyman  Ave. 

Winter  Park.  Pla.  32789 
(800)553-0337 

Version  1.2  of  Flagstaff  Engin¬ 
eering's  F^pertamer  document 
storage  and  retrieval  system 
features  removable  media  and 
multiple  storage  devices. 

The  product  enables  users  to 
scan  document  images  into  an 
IBM  I^rsonat  (Computer  and 
store  the  images  on  a  hard  or  op¬ 
tical  disc  drive. 

I^pertamer  is  availaUe  in 
three  versions:  a  personal  edi¬ 
tion  ($195),  a  professional  stand¬ 
alone  version  ($795)  and  a 
professional  network  version 
($2,995). 

FlagaUff  Engineering 
1120  Kaibab  Lane 
Flagstaff.  Ariz.  86001 
(602)779*3341 

Prairietek  Corp.'s  Prairie  242  is 
a  42.8M-byte  hard  drive  de* 
signed  for  notebook  and  laptop 
computers. 

The  product  is  the  first  of  five 
2^in.  hard  disk  drives  that  the 
company  plans  to  roO  out  within 
the  next  year. 

It  indudes  a  single-source 
power  supply  that  requires  +5 
vohs  to  operate,  and  a  patented 
ramp  head  loading  mechanism 
parks  the  heads  off  the  media 
when  a  drive  is  shut  down,  the 
vendor  said. 

Prairie  242  is  priced  at  less 
than  $500. 

Prairietek 

1 830  Leftbajid  Circle 
Loogmoni,  Colo.  80501 
(303)772-4011 


Sytron  Oxp.  has  announced  the 
third  member  of  its  Sytos  Plus 
frmily  of  file  backup  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

The  Sytos  Plus  for  Windows 
File  Backup  Manager  enables  us¬ 
ers  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Wn- 
dows  to  schedule  continuous 
automated  backups  that  operate 
as  background  ta^,  the  vendor 

The  product  supports  80M- 
byte  mini  data  cartridge  and  logi¬ 
cal  devices,  including  erasable 
magneto-optical  drives.  Support 
for  floppy  disk  and  40M-b3ne  to 
2.3G-b^e  rape  drives  is  al%  fea¬ 
tured,  accon^  to  the  vendor. 

The  product,  scheduled  to 
shipinA^  1991,  costs  $225. 
Sytron 

1 17  Flondera  Road 
Westboro,  Msaa.  01581 
(508)898*0100 


Modgraph,  Inc.  di^layed  a  line 
of  portaUe  personal  worksta¬ 
tions  equipped  with  Intel  80386 
33-Hz  and  1486  25-Hz  caching 
models. 

Both  edhe  and  nKmochrome 
models  include  two  16-b(t  mtpan- 
skm  slots,  an  internal  hard  disk 
drive  with  a  maximum  capacity 
of  200M  bytes  and  built-m  5V4- 
in.  1.2M-byte  and  SW-in. 
1 .44  M-byte  disk  drives. 

The  mooodiroine  Model  GX- 
2286M-12  is  priced  at  $3,195, 
and  the  GX'2486C-25  color 
model  costs  $1 1 ,500. 
Modgraph 

149  Middlesex  Tnph. 
Buriington,  Maao.  01803 
(617)229-4800 


Systems 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Database 

management 

systems 

Raima  Corp.  has  announced 
three  products  that  can  be  bnked 
with  its  Ob  Vtsra  ni  database 
management  system. 

Db  Query  ke  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  can  te  used  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  reporting  tool  or  buttt  into 
an  appbeatioo.  It  is  included  with 
a  Mkrosoft  Corp.  Windows  ver- 
snn  of  Db  VisU  m  ($ 1 ,495). 

Easy  Query  ($99)  is  a  query¬ 
ing  and  report-writiog  tool  that 
enables  users  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  SQL  to  generate  reports 
from  Db  Vista  ID  appbeations. 

Ihwercell  ($695)  enables  C 
language  devdopers  to  embed 
mtegnted  spreadsheet  function- 
abty  mto  th<^  applicatioas. 

Ob  Query  for  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  and  an  MS-DOS  verskm  of 
Riwercell  were  released  last 
month.  A  DOS  version  of  Easy 
()uery  is  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  later  this  year. 

Raima 

324n46tli  Place  S.E. 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98007 
(206)747*5570 

$8 


noneer  Software  Systems,  Inc. 
has  announced  Version  2.5  of 
Q-i-E,  a  database  query  tool  that 
provides  a  stn^  graphkaJ  user 
imerface  for  various  database 
systems. 

The  product  is  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  Microsoft  Co^’s 
Windows  Version  3.0  and  can  be 
used  as  a  stand-akme  database 
query  tool  or  with  Microsoft's 
Excel  or  other  Endows  appbea- 

tiOQS. 

System  requirements  include 
an  ffiM  Personal  Computer  or 
compatible  with  a  minimum  of 
640K  t^tes  of  memory  and  a 
20M-byra  hard  disk.  Q+E  Ver¬ 
sion  2.5  is  priced  at  $  1 4  9 . 
Piooeer  Software  Systems 
5540  Centerview  l)Hve 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27606 
(919)859-2220 

Concentric  Data  Systems.  Inc. 
has.aonounced  that  a  version  of 
its  R&R  Report  Writer  report 
writing  tool  1^  been  designed  to 
work  with  Version  2.3  or  hi^er 
of  XOB  System.  loc.’s  XDB-SQL 
Database  Manager  and  XDB  Da¬ 
tabase  Server  software  pack¬ 
ages. 

R&R  Report  Witer  for  XDB- 


SQL  enables  users  to  create  var¬ 
ious  types  of  reports  without  any 
need  for  programming.  It  auto¬ 
matically  generates  SQL  queries 
and  provides  a  what-you-see-is- 
what-you-get  screen  painting 
feature  for  making  cak^tions 
and  sorting  reconh. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $299 
per  copy.  A  six-pack  local-area 
network  version  costs  $1 ,499. 
CoDcenCric  Data  Systems 
1 10  Turnpike  Road 
Westboro,  Moss.  01581 
(508)366-1122 

Odesra  Corp.  has  announced  a 
new  versioa  of  Double  Hehx.  a 
multiuser  relational  database 
software  package  designed  for 
Apple  (Computer,  Inc.  Madntosh 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  environments. 

Versioa  3.5  of  Double  Helix 
includes  an  enhanced  user  inter¬ 
face  equipped  with  pop-up 
menus,  cb^  boxes  and  radio 
buttons.  The  product  runs  on 
Madntosh  Phis.  SE  or  II  series 
computers. 

The  product  is  scheduled  to 
be  available  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  is  priced  at  $595. 

OdeoU 

4084  Commercial  Ave. 
Northbrook,  HI.  60062 
(708)498-5615 


PC  systems 
software 

Eighty  Six  Works  has  announced 
3  produa  designed  for  Intel 
Co^.  803B6-based  personal 
computers. 

The  ECP3  features  multitask 
support  for  applications  done  on 
systems  operating  under  Digital 
Research,  Inc-'s  DR-DOS,  PC- 
DOS  or  MS-DC^.  Each  ta^  has 
a  private  system  configuration 
with  128K  to  896K  bytes  of 
memory.  The  product  is  priced 
at  $49,  and  a  full  evaluation  ver¬ 
sioa  costs  $10. 

Eighty  Six  Works 
P.O.Box  36272 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95158 
(408)978-8027 


Peripherals 

Xante  Corp.  and  Phoenix  Tech¬ 
nologies  Ltd.  have  announced 
Bswerscript,  a  printer-resident, 
Adobe  Systems,  loc  Postscript- 
compatible  controller  that  fea¬ 
tures  reduced  instruction  set 
omiputing  technology  based  on 
an  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc. 
29000  microprocessor. 

The  product  increases  the 
processing  of  Apple  C^puter, 
Inc.  LaserWriter  printers. 


In  addition,  K  provides  en¬ 
hanced  resohttions  of  300  by 
300  dot/in..  300  by  600  dot/in. 
or  300  by  1,200  dot/in.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Xante. 

Ibwerscript  was  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  by  both  companies  and 
is  priced  at  $1,695.  It  Is  sebed- 
uM  to  ship  this  month. 

Xante 

23800  Highway  98 
Mootroae,  Ala.  36559 
(205)990*8189 

Focus  Information  Ss^tems,  Inc. 
has  announced  a  Super  Video 
Graphics  Array  card  desigrwd 
for  IBM  F^rsonal  Conqxiter 
XTs,  ATs  or  compatiblea. 

The  2  the  Max  VGA  4000  in¬ 
corporates  Tseng  Laboratories, 
Inch’s  ET4000  graphic  chip  set 
and  features  memory  coofigura- 
tion  that  can  be  expanded  to  IM 
byte. 

The  product  provides  1,024- 

768-pixel  remlutioa  and  256 
dtsplayable  oAirs  in  standard 
and  extended  graphic  modes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor. 

Pricing  ranges  between  $295 
and  $395,  depending  on  memory 
configuration. 

Focus  Information  Systems 
42840  Christy  St. 

Fremont,  Calif.  94538 
(415)657-2845 
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Annoannjiig  the  SAS*  System’s  Transparent  Date  Aecess 

Ifyoaqpend&oretiinegettii]g.to  base  security.  E^-to-^ksviqeiius 

yourd^tfawgettinginfcs-iiiatim  >  takeyo«MiisideDB2,SQL/£>S™, 
^vmyour  data,  it’s  time  yougot  ORACLE*,  Rdh^VMS™,  Lotus 

the  SAS  Syst^-tbe  world’s  #1  i-2^,  dBASB»,  SWEM  2000*, 

ai^licatktnsB}n3tem.  No  other  and  oth^  data  basea  What’s  more, 

software  makes  it  so  easy  to  reach  thefiAS  System’s  support  of  SQL"* 

all  the  remote  iMands  of  inibrma-  gives  programmers  a  standard 

tion  within  your  company —or  to  language  tor  data  qpiery.lfbu  can 

analj^  and  present  data  in  so  also  use  the  SAS  System  to  access 

many  different  waya  raw  data  files  in  apy  format— even 

The  SAS  System's  exclusive  files  with  messy  or,missing  data. 

Multiple  Engine  Architecture  Once  you’ve  accessed  your 

lets  you  ao^s  data  stored  in  a  data,  the  SAS  System’s  integrated 

variety  cfstihctiuas  across  a  wide  data  ana^is,  reporting,  and 

range  of  haiffware  platforms .. . .  graphic  Cig>abilities  will  help  you 

without  ha^^tolmow  data  base  turn  bare  facts  into  meemingful 

terminolof^jv  Saorificing  data  buairees  information.  Choose 

■  &om  sudi  s^icaticMisas  fnecast- 

i...  ing . .  .opet^ons  research . .  .v,., 
project  management. .  .quality^ 
improvement . . .  and  more 
All  backed  by  expert  technical 
'suf^rort,  consulting  services, 
documentation,  and  training- 
direct  horn  SAS  Institute  Inc., 
one  df  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software 


Call  us  now  at  (919)  677-8200 
receive  your  free  SAS  System^.  ^ 
executive  sununary . .  .plusd^  ' 
tsdls  about  a  free  no-riak  30-day  V 
software  trial.  In  Canada,  cal^  >  ' 
(416)443-9811. 


The  SAS*  Systi^m. 
More  Choices.  1 
for  More  Ai^ic|||i 
than  Anar 


SAS  Institute  Ine 
Software  Sales  Depai 
SAS  Circle  □  BoxSP 
Cary,NC27512.8iw 
Ihone(919)677-8200 
Fkx  (919)677-8123 


HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 
MACINTOSH-TO- 
MAINFRAME  CONNECTION. 


When  it  comes  to  system  integra¬ 
tion.  you  don't  have  to  treat  the 
^ac  difTerently  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network-  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  MacMainFrame 
Scries,  th^  broadest  range  of 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  options  available. 

More  choices. 

MORE  SOLimO^S. 
Now.  in  an  integrated  set  of  solu^ 
tions,  local  or  remote  Mac  users 
in  Token  Ring,  SDLC  or  coax 
environments  can  tap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user’s  desktop  more  powerful. 

MacMainprame  distributed 
termmal  emulation,  file  transfer, 
printer  emulation  and  mainframe 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it’s  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible,  EtherTalk,  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  too. 

For  customization,  there's 
Avatar’s  Programmer’s  Toolkit,  a 
full  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS, 
IBM’s  elearonic  mail  system. 

The  MACMAINFRAME 
Difference. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframe 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


HOW  AVATAR  SEES  IT. 


Macintosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 
WE  SEE.  Service. 

With' eight  years  of  experience. 
Avatar  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
caHed  responsiveness.  You  see, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists,  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments.  Which  means  we  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  solutions 
for  Tokai  Ring,  SDLC,  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gateway. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  we  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow,  Avatar  can  help  you  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 


65  South  Street.  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 
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Ellis  Booker 


GSA  to  launch  encryption  plan 


Babel  in  the 
battlefield 

I  [f  the  U.S.  and 
I  the  multinational 
I  force  it  has  as- 
aembled  in  the 
Saudi  desert  go 
to  war  against 
Iraq,  battleCeld 
comrounications  among  our¬ 
selves  and  our  allies  will  revert 
to  a  surprisingly  low-tech  proce¬ 
dure. 

According  to  military  ex¬ 
pats  familiar  with  the  situation, 
liaison  o&kers  with  mobile  radi¬ 
os  will  be  dispatched  among  the 
various  forces  and  entrusted 
with  the  job  of  keeping  their  own 
commands  inform^  about  the 
position  of  allied  troops. 

Military  planners  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  knowing 
the  location  d  one's  own  sol¬ 
diers  during  the  haze  of  battle  is 
at  least  as  important  as  know¬ 
ing  the  same  about  one's  enemy. 

For  the  millions  spent  on 
command,  contrcri  ai^  communi- 
catkms  —  known  at  the  I^nta- 
gon  as  C3  —  something  more 
elegant  than  the  military  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  sports  commenta  tor 
would  seem  both  preferable 
and  possible. 

"But  you  have  to  realize, 
too,  the  abafity  to  interoperate 
with  other  forces  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  compatible  radios." 
explains  Kirby  Lamar,  a  retued 
army  brigadier  general  and  vice 
pre^dent  and  treasurer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications 
and  Electronics  Assodation 
(AFCEA)  in  Fairfax.  "Proce¬ 
dures  and  languages  are  differ¬ 
ent .. .  you'd  need  a  human  be¬ 
ing  in  eitber  case." 

In  fairness,  NATO  has 
worked  some  time  to  ensure 
the  technical  interoperabOity  of 
field  communications  equqxnent 
witlun  the  afliance. 

The  French  company 
Thonqieon  PLC,  for  example, 
devek^ed  a  mo^  terminal  — 
a  sort  ^  battlefield  version  of  a 
(xUular  phone  — >  that  was 
adopted  for  U.S.  opeiationB  and 
is  now  being  built  for  U.S. 
forces  by  GTE  Corp. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  bow 
much  of  the  interoperabdity 
work  has  gone  beyond  voice  ra¬ 
dios  and  involves  battlefield  data 
communications  such  as  the  so¬ 
phisticated,  satellite-based  Glob¬ 
al  Positioning  System  that  U.S. 
forces  use  to  pinpoint  their  posi- 
tioos. 

Continued  OH  page  68 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CWSWF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tratkm  (GSA)  has  won  approval 
from  an  interagency  panel  to 
proceed  with  an  am^tious  plan 
to  offer  data  encryption  services 
to  more  than  1  million  users  of 
the  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System  2000  (FTS-2000). 

The  GSA  plans  to  ofier  two 
levels  of  end-to-end  encryption 
over  packet-switched  networks: 
one  for  sen^tiye  but  unclassified 
data  and  one  for  classified  traffic. 

The  approach  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  two-week  test  earli¬ 
er  this  year  in  which  encrypted 
files  and  messages  were  sent 
over  and  between  networks  op¬ 
erated  by  AT&T  and  U.S.  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  the  prime 
FTS-2000 contractors. 

The  contract  won  two  years 
ago  by  AT&T  and  Sprint  was  for 
a  mukibillion-dollar  overhaul  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  aging,  expensive 
and  patchwork  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  the  largest  private 
telecoiTununications  system  in 
the  world. 

The  companies  are  to  provide 
six  basic  services  —  switched 
voice  and  data  services,  packet- 
switched  servux,  video  trans- 
missioa  service,  dedicated  trans¬ 
mission  service  and  switched 


digital  ime^ted  service. 

The  basic  offerings  include  a 
number  of  suppOTting  services, 
but  data  encryption  is  not  among 
them.  However,  a  recent  gov¬ 
ernment  study  ^wed  that  70% 
to  80%  of  the  traffic  carried  over 


the  1^5-2000  networks  should 
be  encrypted  to  protect  confi- 
dentiality  and  ensure  integrity. 
"Use  of  FTS-2000  is  manda¬ 
tory,  but  encryptkm  is  tkot,"  said 
Richard  J.  Kemp,  a  senior  official 
in  the  GSA's  Informatkm  Securi¬ 


ty  Management  Division.  "Aitd 
because  of  the  budget  situatioo. 
security  is  often  the  first  thing  to 
go” 

According  to  Kemp,  any  of 
the  90  federal  agencies  now  us¬ 
ing  FTS-2000  could  go  its  own 


way  with  data  security,  attach¬ 
ing  its  own  encryptioa  devices  to 
network  hosts.  "But  one  prob¬ 
lem  is  you  have  to  have  a  bucket 
of  money  to  do  h  on  your  own." 
Kemp  aid.  The  Blacker  front 
end.  a  device  developed  by  Un- 


Cryptic 

The  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  tvill  allow  ail  agencies  to  add 
enaction  devices  to  their  FTS-2000  links 


IBM  and  Northern  Telecom 
push  host-to-Centrex  link 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
cwsrjtff 


NEW  YORK  —  fBM  and  North¬ 
ern  Tdecom,  Inc.‘s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  bo6t-to-Centrex  1^  is 
being  positioned  as  a  potentially 
lower-cost  vehicle  for  computer- 
integrated  telephony  applica- 
tkns  that  now  run  on  h^-to- 
private  branch  exchange  (P6X) 

ImltK. 

The  two  vendors  will  be 
working  with  Nynez  Cbrp.  on  a 
trial  of  such  a  service  using  Syra¬ 
cuse  University's  711  emergen¬ 
cy  calling  service  as  the  test  bed. 

A  growing  number  of  Fortune 
500  companies,  such  as  Ameri¬ 
can  E^qveas  Triivel  Rdated  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.,  have  meshed  their 
hosts  and  PBX  systems  to  sup¬ 
port  telemarketing  aixl  custom¬ 
er  service  and  ocher  intelligent 
netwoiking  applications. 

However,  said  Frank  Skid¬ 
more.  director  of  teleammuni- 
catioos  network  systems  at 
IBM.  "The  capitaL  people  and 


skills  investment  involved  in  a 
private  network  ia  less  attractive 
to  some  companies  than  paying 
incrementalty  throu^  a  public 
network." 

Centrex  service  would  put 
coroputer^ntegrated  teleph^ 
applications  within  the  readi  of 
tte  smaller  companies  that  typi¬ 
cally  use  the  local  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.  agreed  Tom  NoDe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CIMI  Corp.  in  Voorbees. 
NJ.  However,  sucb  companies 
may  still  balk  at  having  to  set  up 
the  host  as  a  telecooimunica- 
tions  system  that  automatically 
re^xmds  to  incoming  calls,  he 
added. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  that  can  set  up  and 
maintain  the  customer  databases 
and  appbcatioDS  for  such  compa¬ 
nies,  he  said. 

Initially.  computer-to-Cen- 
trex  appikatioos  will  require 
that  the  user  install  an  IBM  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400  host  and 
that  the  lo^  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  central  office  be  equipped 


with  a  Northern  Tekcoro  DMS 
100  Superrxxle  intelligent  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch.  However.  IBM 
has  announced  plans  to  migrate 
hs  Callpath  host-to-network 
switch  internee  to  both  System 
3906  and  ^rsooal  System/2B, 
althou^  no  time  frame  has  been 
given  for  availability. 

In  addition.  IBM  said  that  it  is 
open  to  linking  its  hosts  to  other 
vendors'  central  office  switches, 
and  Northern  Telecom  said  it 
would  be  looking  at  linking  its 
sadtehes  to  other  types  of  hosts. 

IBM  and  Nortb^  Telecom 
also  plan  to  make  their  connec¬ 
tions  fully  compatible  with 
Switched  Computer  AppUcation 
Intei^ce,  the  emerging  stan¬ 
dard  for  Unking  hosts  and  switch¬ 
es.  vendor  spokesmen  said.  This 
opens  iQ)  the  future  possibility  of 
users  finedy  mixing  and  match¬ 
ing  the  two  types  of  systems. 

Nynex  is  committed  to  offer¬ 
ing  the  type  of  service  it  wfll  be 
testing  at  Syracuse  Umver^,  a 
iqxakesman  said.  However,  the 
three  vendors  still  have  to  work 
out  issues  sucb  as  pricing,  servic¬ 
ing  and  support,  as  well  as  bow 
the  offering  will  be  packaged. 
Skkfanore  said.  "D^  IBM 
charge  a  quarter  to  add  the  extra 


isys  Corp.  for  the  Natknal  Secu¬ 
rity  Agoicy  (NSA)  and  approved 
by  the  NSA  for  use  on  FTS2000 
for  data  that  it  dasaified  confi¬ 
dential  or  secret,  coats  about 
18,000  for  each  user  device  and 
requires  a  $160,000  control 
center. 

"IThe  Departmem  of 
fenae)  is  always  saying  FTS- 
2000  doesn't  meet  tb^  natiooa] 
security  needs,"  said  Michael 
(joldst^.  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  technology  at  Vienna, 
Va.-b8sed  Information  Strate¬ 
gies  Group.  "Now  Uds  wfll  giw 
them  some  added  Oexibility, 
some  capabilities  in  iocatioRs 
where  th^  may  not  have  their 
own  Idassflied)  networks. " 

The  GSA  WiiRts  to  offer  a 
standard,  turnkey  service  that 
users  can  request  by  checking  a 
box  on  a  form.  The  service  would 
offer  enciyptioo  for  electronic 
mail,  file  transfer,  mteractive 
communications  and  interactive 
access  to  remote  hosts.  The 
GSA  will  provide  installation, 
maintenance  and  support  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  recoup  its  froot- 
end  invesUncRt  through  a 
monthly  user  charge,  which  has 
not  yet  been  detennisted.  "We 
want  to  help  user  agencies  im¬ 
plement  security  solutions  at  a 
reasonable  cost,"  Kemp  said. 

The  plan  is  timely.  A  number 
of  repmts  from  government  au- 
ditOTS  and  congresskma)  com¬ 
mittees.  particularly  in  the  past 
year,  have  faulted  agencies  for 
Continued  on  page  72 


feature  on  the  AS/4()0  or  does 
Nynex  charge  X  for  the  whole 
thing,  or  does  a  systems  integra¬ 
tor  put  the  parts  together?" 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  start 
in  the  foil  of  1991 .  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity's  711  service  responds 
to  calls  from  aH  over  the  school's 
campus  relating  to  medical  prob¬ 
lems,  fires  and  other  emergen¬ 
cies.  The  apf^cation  being  test¬ 
ed  will  notify  service  operators 
automatically  of  the  kxatioD 
where  the  call  originated, 
"which  can  be  important  be¬ 
cause  the  caller  often  doesn't 
know  where  he  is."  Syracuse 
University  q)okesinan  John  Har- 
vith  said.  Tine  university  is  also 
considering  other  appiicaboQs 
for  the  link  in  areas  such  as  ad¬ 
missions  and  registration. 

Northern  Telecom  and  ffiM 
are  talking  with  all  seven  region¬ 
al  hokhng  companies  about  using 
their  connectioa  as  the  basis  for 
a  Centrex  service,  according  to 
Northern  Telecom  spokesman 
Mdiael  Doss.  IBM  is  open  to 
coonecting  its  hosts  to  other 
central  office  switch  vendors, 
wiule  Northern  Telecom  wfll  be 
discuatang  links  between  the  Su¬ 
pernode  and  other  host  systems 
besides  IBM's,  the  vendors  said. 
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The  Leader  In 
Hi^:Speed  Modems 


Offers  Another 
Startling 
Performance 
Figure. 


i 


The  best  choice  in  high-speed,  dial-up 
modems  is  now  the  best  choice  in  V32  modems. 

Telebit  has  become  the  leading  supplier  of 
high-speed  dial-up  modems  by  delivering 
faster,  more  robust  and  reliable  performance 
in  mission-critical  applications. 

In  fact,  we  created  the  market  in  1985  with 
the  TrailBl^rr 

Now  we’ve  put  the  same  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  and  U.S.-built  quality  into  a  family  of 
V32  modems  that  sets  a  whole  new  standard  of 
performance  for  CCITTstandard  products. 

Our  T2500  was  the  first  V.32  modem  to 
deliver  the  full  implementation  of  V.42  error- 
correction  and  \A2bis  high-performance  data 
compression  capabilities.  The  T2500  supports 
all  industry  standards,  as  well  as  our  patented 
multicarrier  Packetized  Ensemble  Protocol' 
(PEP)  technology. 

Unlike  competitive  modems  that  hang  up 
when  line  quality  drops,  PEP  allows  the  T25(X) 
to  keep  transmitting.  Giving  you  real-world 
throughput  that  outclasses  anything  in  its  class. 

You  might  think  you’d  pay  a  premium  for 
this  kind  of  performance,  but  actually  our 
entire  family  of  high-speed  modems  is  very 
competitively  priced,  from  $745  to  $1495 
(quantity  one  list  price). 

Call  1-800-TELEBIT  today  for  mote  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  V.32  modems.  And  the  name 
of  your  nearest  distributor. 

TdebiL  The  highest  quality,  not  the  highest  price. 


TELEBrr 

When  cofinectivty  oouns 


0 1990  TUebit  Corp.  (406)  734-4333  FAX:  (406)  734-3333.  TeM)it.T)>iIfiltter  uid  PEPire  regittend  tndenwtkt  ot  Telebit  Corp. 
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Remember  when  face-to- 
face,  eye-to-eye  selling  was  the 
only  way  business  was  done? 

Somewhere  alor^  the  way; 
the  costs  of  direct  sell^  got 
out  of  hand.Companies  came 
to  depend  on  indiim  channels 
-  and  products  became  lost  in 
an  overcrowded  marketplace. 

Today;  companies  are 
rediscovering  the  power-aixl 
cost-dfectiveness-of  direct 
selling  at  INK^UM,  the 
center  stage  for  technology 
sales  and  marketing. 


□  I’m  not  iraerested  in  moving  my  btsiness  forward. 

But  thanks  anyways 

D  I'm  ready  to  take  the  first  step.  Send  me  informarion. 
Can't  wairtohearmne?Skipthe  indirect  channels  and  call 
ustollfiee.The  number'son  the  right. 

MAIL  TO  INFOliUM .  ATTN ;  MARKETItC  [m 
PO.  BOX  56386,  ATLANTA.  GA  30303. 


Titlr  CompBiy 


City  Stare  Ztp 


Phuoe 


INFORUM 


ShowTHe  World 
WhatYou’veGoi 


Here  in  Atlanta,  you  can 
deliver  your  product  story 
directly  to  thousands  of  quali¬ 
fied  buyers,  every  business  d^ 
of  the  year.  Undiluted.  Undis¬ 
torted.  And  you  control  the 
sales  process.  Completely^ 
INFORUM  is  the  perfect 
environment  for  you  to  forge 
powerful  rersonal  relation¬ 
ships  with  new  customers.  It’s 
an  old-fashioned  idea  that  is 
making  a  welcome  comeback. 

l>800-343'5045 
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Sonet  moves  to  private  sector 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 

MIDDLEBURY.  Conn.  —  The 
high-speed  benefits  of  Synchro¬ 
nous  Optical  Network  (Sonet) 
may  start  seeping  into  very  large 
private  networks  early  next 
year.  By  virtuecrf  a  deal  recently 
struck  with  Alcatel  Network 
Systems,  General  Datacomm. 
Inc.  has  become  the  first  Tl  ven¬ 
dor  to  throw  its  hat  into  the 
Sonet  ring. 

(jeneral  Dataaxnm’s  Mega- 
mux  TMS  Tl  multiplexers  are 
set  to  ship  with  Alcatel’s  Sonet 
interlace,  and  existing  Megamux 
nodes  can  be  upgraded.  The  up¬ 
grade  price,  according  to  Gener¬ 
al  Datacomm,  ranges  from 
$10,000  to  $80,000,  which  buys 
a  range  of  bandwidth  frmn  51M 
to  600M  bit/sec.  The  bundled 
price  for  a  new  Megamux  with  a 
Sonet  inter&ce  box  ranges  from 
$28,000  to  $180,000. 

“Out  customers  were  push¬ 
ing  us  hard  to  get  this  capabili¬ 
ty,”  commented  Dan  Young, 
(}enaal  Datacomm's  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing.  “And  we’re 
seeing  many  companies  trying  to 
negotiate  with  their  carriers  ior 
Sonet  capability  on  an  individual 
case  basis.” 

Optkol  standards 

ScHiet  is  an  emerging  standard 
for  a  fiber-optic  networking  in¬ 
frastructure  that  defines  chan¬ 
nelized  bandwidth  in  multiples  of 
SIM  t^sec.  up  to  2.4G  fait/sec. 
In  addition  to  offering  a  wealth  erf 
bandwidth,  Sonet  provides  for 
network  marrag^nent  overhead 
and  employs  a  standard  optical 
interfoce.  Use  of  a  standard  in¬ 


width  promise  of  Sonet  Vertical 
Systems  Group  estimated  that 
the  industry’s  bandwidth  re¬ 
quirements  are  doubtihg  every 
three  years  on  average. 

Growth  in  remote  local-area 
network  interconnection  and 
distributed  processing  applica¬ 


tions  will  join  imaging  in  facing 
firms  into  the  Sonet  hierarchy  in 
droves  by  1994,  Malone  s^ 
According  to  Vertical  Systems 
Grotq),  the  remote  LAN  inter- 
netwo^ing  market  grew  42%  to 
$373  million  frmn  1989 to  1990. 

In  the  meantime.  Malone 


cited  sudi  existing  T3  users  as 
The  Boeing  Co.,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  IBM  and  Electronic 
D^  Systems  Corp.  as  likdy 
Sonet  candidates  for  1991. 
’’These  companies  also  happen 
to  have  a  lot  of  dout  with  the  car¬ 
riers.”  he  said,  explaining  that 
Alcatel’s  strategy  for  getting  its 
Sonet  interface  into  the  private 
sectev  is  to  spur  users  to  pres¬ 
sure  the  carriers  to  pick  up  their 


pace  with  Sonet  deployment. 

C^oenroented  BOI  Hogan,  di¬ 
rector  of  Sonet  product  line 
management  at  Raldsh.  N.C.- 
based  Alcatel,  "The  Sonet  prod¬ 
uct  handles  all  of  today’s  net¬ 
work  needs.  It  wiD  convert  aU  of 
today’s  electrical  signals  [such  as 
Tl  arxl  T3]  and  incorporates 
mapping  for  IFiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface]  and  other  optical 
signals  (rf  the  future. " 
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terfoce  should  allow  public  tele- 
omuminications  carriers  — 
whidi  currently  represent  the 
majority  (rf  the  Sonet  equipment 
market  —  to  interoperate  with 
private  vendors'  gear,  ^ving  us¬ 
ers  meve  flexArflity  in  their  net¬ 
work  configurations. 

Companies  in  areas  where 
Sonet  services  are  available  from 
public  carriers  or  those  running 
’’dark”  fiber  —  their  own  fiber, 
not  cable  leased  from  a  phone 
company — could  use  the  Sonet- 
interfoce  capalrflity  to  multi^riex 
severaTTls  over  the  broadband 
tran^Mjrt  vehicle. 

Su(±  companies  will  be  scarce 
f<»r  a  couirfe  of  years,  however, 
according  to  Ri^  Malone,  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Vertied  Systems  Group, 
a  market  research  firm  in  De^ 
ham.  Mass.  Malone  s»d  that  "in 
1990,  there  has  been  no  real  dd- 
lar  market  for  Sonet”  and  added 
that  be  expects  early  Sonet 
adopters  to  be  "large  companies 
that  have  been  operating  'TS  net¬ 
works  for  three  or  four  years” 
and  need  to  go  beyond  tho^  net¬ 
works’  45M  bit/sec.  speeds. 

He  dted  ima^ng  as  the  main 
anrfkatian  that  will  emerge  to 
(hive  users  to  the  high-band- 
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Wre  the  largest  indei^endera  computer  service  comp^  in  the  worid,  with 
the  largest  prodem-sdviitg  database.  Gtvii^  us  the  exp>erience  and  the  support 
system  necessary  to  service  the  full  range  of  your  computer  needs. 

^  handle  over  5000  products  from  SOO  manu&cturers,  firom  mainframes  to 
departmental  networks.  Providing  a  broad  range  of  softw’are  and  hardware 
support  services.  But,  more  important,  we  handle  problems.  Individual  problems. 
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Hannover.  Germany,  1990:  European 
experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  worlds  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  Wyse  PC  Model 3225. 
«  No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  con)puter  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It's  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  base  of  nnore  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  Wyse  family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
winner,  our  Model  3225,  is  a  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  tor  your  money 
than  Compaq's  OeskPro  386/25  or  IBM’s 
PS/2  Model  70.  It’s  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work¬ 
station  you’ll  find  anywhere.  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq’s  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM’s  PS/2 
Model 55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 
it’s  the  best  SX  value  around  for  the 
demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
who  plan  to  grow,  our  Model  20121  at  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up  to  16MB 
RAk^.  It’s  the  most  expandable  PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 
To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways. 
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The  Wyse  Novell-certified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winning  Model  3225. 
Wyse  PCs  are  among  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 
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Netware  virus  threat  disputed 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTATF 


Jon  David,  an  independent  com* 
pater  consultant,  caOs  it  a  case  of 
"David  against  NoveOiath."  No* 
veil,  inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Netware  loc^area  networic  op¬ 
erating  system,  says  it’s  more  a 
case  of  a  "crackpot  without  a 
cause." 

The  two  are  locked  in  an  esca¬ 
lating  debate  over  whether  a 
variant  of  the  Jerusalem  virus 
can  bypass  Netware  read-only 
access,  infect  the  server  and  al¬ 
low  nodes  to  write  to  and  delete 
files  on  the  server  without  either 
write  or  delete  privileges. 

'This  could  be  totally  disas¬ 
trous  to  any  organisation,"  said 
Harold  Highland,  noted  comput¬ 
er  security  and  virus  expert. 

The  Jersualem  B,  the  most 
prevalent  of  personal  computer 
viruses,  ddetes  every  file  exe¬ 
cuted  on  any  Friday  the  13th  and 
on  all  other  (bys  that  the  virus 
attaches  itself  to  .COM,  .EXE 
and  .SYS  files  as  they  are  execut¬ 
ed  and  slows  down  the  system  by 
afiictorof  10. 

A  Netware  LAN  at  the  Insti¬ 


tute  of  Soda!  Research  at  Indi¬ 
ana  University  was  shut  down 
for  four  days  after  being  hit  with 
the  Jerusal^  B  virus  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  said  Steve  Gribble.  sykems 
manager  at  the  university. 

The  virus  appeared  to  bypass 
the  read-only  privilege  and  in¬ 
fected  dozens  wortcstatioos  in 
additicm  to  the  server,  he  said. 

The  viral  out¬ 
break  seemed  to 
confirm  David's 
claims,  however. 

Gribble  said;  "If  you 
follow  Novell's  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recog- 
luze  that  file  attri¬ 
butes  can  be 
modified,  you  can 
make  the  network  secure,  at 
least  up  to  now."  He  attributed 
the  outbreak  more  to  operator 
error  than  an  inherent  security 
flaw. 

In  a  "Netware  Applications 
Note"  to  its  customers  this  past 
July,  Novell  said  Netware  has  se¬ 
curity  extenaoos  to  file  and  di¬ 
rectory  attributes  that  not  only 
help  protect  the  server  fiom  b^ 
ing  corrupted  but  also  protect 
executable  files  and  data  files 


from  becoming  infected  by  a  vi¬ 
rus. 

"The  beat  flag  for  preventing 
a  virus  from  nfecting  an  execut¬ 
able  program  is  the  read-only  at¬ 
tribute."  a  Novell  spokesman 
said 

Not  so,  David  responded. 
Read-only  is  a  DOS  attribute  and 
has  been  proven  to  be  ineffective 
protection  against 
viruses.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  how  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  B  is  able  to  by¬ 
pass  Netware  secu¬ 
rity  extensions — by 
altering  the  read¬ 
only  attribute  to  a 
read-write  attribute, 
he  said 

"DOS  18  totally  vulnerable  to 
a  virus  like  this,  b«jt  ft  is  very  pos- 
aUe  to  protect  against  H,"  said 
Richard  King,  vice  preadent  of 
software  developiiient  at  Novell 
"If  the  fifes  are  set  up  properly  in 
the  ri^t  directories,  you  cannot 
infect  those  fifes." 

The  battle  between  David 
and  Nov^  started  bst  June 
when  David  received  disks  from 
a  Novel]  distributor  in  Canada 
containing  what  was  dairoed  to  a 


variant  of  the  Jerusalem  Bvinis 
that  had  been  retooled  to  specifi¬ 
cally  attack  Netware. 

David,  along  with  Jay  Nicker- 
soQ,  preaideni  of  On  Disk  Soft¬ 
ware.  and  Gr^  Druadow,  then 
president  of  Netware  Users  tn- 
teroatianal.  ran  tests  at  Novdl 
sales  offices  in  f^ramus,  NJ.  Da¬ 
vid  said  that  the  tests  coofinned 
that  the  virus  gave  nodes  privi- 
feges  to  write  to  the  server  and 
delete  fifes  that  the  nodes  had 
not  been  assigned.  Drusdowand 
Nickerson  did  not  return  tde- 
phone  calls  seeking  comment. 
However.  Druadow  corroborat¬ 
ed  David's  assertkios  in  an  arti- 
cfe  in  the  Septeraber-October  is¬ 
sue  of  Netware  Connection,  a 
user  group  publication. 

lock  erf  nthutteam 

David  said  that  he  also  notified 
Novell  officials,  "whose  re¬ 
sponse  was  less  than  enthusias¬ 
tic." 

NoveO’s  software  engineers 
"spent  consider^  time  and 
money  trying  to  lep&cate  the 
probt^"  King  said.  "A  disas¬ 
sembly  of  the  virus  did  not  un¬ 
cover  any  Netware-spedfic 
knoadedge;  H  is  just  a  DOS  virus. 
We  were  unable  to  coofirm  that 
you  could  bypass  any  network 
security." 


^31.  concerned  Novdl  offi- 
data  flew  David  out  to  Novell’s 
headquarters  in  Provo,  Utah,  in 
August  to  see  if  he  could  dupli¬ 
cate  the  mfection. 

When  he  fruled  using  the  same 
configuration  as  the  one  in  Pa- 
ramus.  "that  is  when  Dtvid  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  his  credibility."  King 
said. 

David  maintamed  that  Novett 
must  have  somehow  altered  the 
software  to  prevoit  his  repbcat- 
ing  the  tests  in  an  effort  to  cover 
up  the  system's  security  loop¬ 
holes. 

"There  are  a  milbon  Netware 
users  out  there,  and  potendafiy 
all  are  at  risk."  David  said.  "No- 
vefl  should  be  investigating  this, 
not  stifling  It" 

Instead.  Dtvid  said  be  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  fetter  from  NovdI's  cor¬ 
porate  counsel  Based  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  fetter,  be  said  it 
seems  that,  "if  I  don’t  abut  up, 
they’re  going  to  sue  my  butt 
off." 

King  said  that  as  a  paid  om- 
sidtant  David  had  an  impbdt 
agreement  to  maintain  confiden- 
tiality  on  work  he  did  for  Novdl. 
Since  David's  daiins  were  unjus¬ 
tified.  King  said,  be  asked  No¬ 
vell’s  corporate  counsel  to  mmst 
David  refrain  from  making  nega¬ 
tive  comments  about  Netware. 


Standard  developed  to 
unite  EDI  with  X.400 
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Checking  the  cost  of  checking 

Software  shortens  check  processing  path 

BYGARYEANTHES 

cwmtFF 


GENEVA  —  A  draft  standard 
for  inti^rati&g  electronic  data 
iikerchange  (EDO  with  X.400, 
allowing  buaness  partners  to 
use  the  same  standardized  elec¬ 
tronic  “envelope"  to  exchange 
both  EDI  documents  and  efec- 
tronic  mail  messages,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  ^fproved  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  X.435  standard,  being 
reviewed  by  a  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Intemationai  Tele- 
phony  and  Telegraphy  (CCITT) 
study  group,  would  potentially 
save  a  lot  of  cost  and  trouble  for 
companies  that  have  to  set  up  a 
different  set  of  protoccris  for  ^1 
exchanges  wiffi  each  of  their 
busioess  partners,  and  often 
maintain  a  separate  network  sys¬ 
tem  for  E^nail  according  to 
vkl  Ta^or,  vice  preadent  and  di¬ 
rector  of  interenterprise  sys¬ 
tems  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

The  standard  would  enable 
such  users  to  support  inter- 
enterprise  EDI  exdbanges  on 
their  existing  corporatewide  E- 
maO  netwoik.  be  added. 

IMorw  than  inwwts  Ihw  wyw 

“This  is  agnififaitf 
when  one  company  has  a  busi¬ 
ness  relationahip  with  another, 
that  relatioQship  is  more  than  ex- 
changjogpurchaseorderaandin- 


voices;  it  also  includes  lots  of 
messages,"  Taylor  said. 

A  recent  Gartner  Group  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  through  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Stamford,  Coon., 
research  firm’s  customer  base, 
found  that  "for  every  EDI  mes¬ 
sage  sent,  from  five  to  10  other 
types  of  cooununkatioo  also 
to^  plsce.  such  as  calling  up  to 
make  sure  the  message  or  fife 
got  there,”  Taylor  said. 

“If  you're  going  to  have  a 
busineas  relationship  that  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lot  of  documents,"  l^y- 
lor  said,  "why  not  use  the  same 
trxnqwrt  network  to  send  other 
related  messages,  at  the  same 
time  if  possible?" 

Another  advantage  of  wrap¬ 
ping  EDI  made  X.400  is  that 
EDI  users  then  have  access  to 
the  message  management  capa¬ 
bilities  the  E-mail  standard  of¬ 
fers  as  wen  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  CCITT.  X.S00  directory 
standard,  Ts^or  said. 

The  tack  of  such  amenities 
“was  fine  as  long  as  only  1 0  or  20 
companies  were  doing  EDI,  but 
now  we  see  about  12,000  com¬ 
panies  doing  it.  with  the  number 
of  EDI  systems  over  10  at  some 
large  companies."  be  added. 
“It’s  becoming  difficult  to  keep 
track  of  vdndi  system  receives 
what,"  particulariy  wtmn  the 
same  documents  are  being 
broadcast  to  more  than  one  des- 
tinatioo  or  throu^  intermediate 


nodes,  Taylor  said. 

Already  an  X.400  user,  Du 
Duit  Co.  “envisions  in  the  future 
moving  a  lot  of  EDI  transactions 
over  X.400.  but  that  is  years 
away  in  tte  fijture  beause 
trends  show  that  it  takes  that 
long  for  vendors  to  ddiver  com¬ 
pliant  software  and  go  through 
confmmance  testing,"  said  Gor¬ 
don  Preston,  Du  hint's  E-mail 
manager. 

Du  Dmt  will  also  have  to  wait 
“for  the  people  we  trade  with 
over  EDI  to  ^ve  the  X.400  ca¬ 
pability,"  Preston  said.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  wiD  take  two  yean 
for  the  standard  to  become  com¬ 
mercially  viable  but  added  that 
“H  will  greatly  simplify  every¬ 
one's  environment  and  greatly 
reducethecoetof  EDI"  to  have 
one  exchange  protocol  instead  of 
several 

Nat^sO’^btowtfMtwra 

T^or  predicted,  however,  that 
users  would  not  hive  to  wait 
long  for  X.43&<oaq)liant  prod¬ 
ucts  to  start  appeanng.  Several 
vendon  that  now  serve  on  the 
CCTTT  study  group  hsve  been 
keefmg  pace  with  the  staodsid's 
development  in  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  ptan  to  announce  such 
offerings  within  six  months  after 
the  standard  is  approved,  be 
said. 

ATAT,  Digital  Equipment 
Carp.,  IBM  ind  major  vahie-add- 
ed  network  vendors  now  serve 
on  the  committee.  Both  DEC  and 
ATAT  DOW  provide  proprietary 
methods  for  wrapping  EDI  docu¬ 
ments  inside  X.400  and  plan  to 
migrate  to  the  standard,  Taylor 
said. 


The  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  two  trade  associations  are 
testing  new  software  this 
roonththat  is  intended  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  cost  to  banks 
and  corporations  of  processing 
paper  checks. 

Assisted  by  the  National 
Automated  Clearing  House  As- 
sodation  (NACHA)  and  the  Na- 
tuoal  Aasodation  lor  Qieck 
Safdteepiiv,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  send  20,000  qMdaDy 
encoded  test  checks  throu^  the 
natinoal  check  clearing  system. 

Checks  with 
the  3  in  the 
44Ui  positioQ  of 
the  magnetic  ink 
character  recog- 
nitioa  Ime  at  the 
bottom  of  the 
check  wiO  be  ear¬ 
marked  by  the 
system  for  “tnin- 
catkn,"  which 
nwana  the  paper 
check  win  not 
trivd  beyond  the  bank  of  first 
depoaiL 

Checks  normilly  flow  from 
the  bank  of  deposit  to  the  paying 
bank  back  to  the  check  writer  in 
a  slow  and  expensive  process. 
Truncated  cheda  will  instead 
trigger  the  creation  of  an  Auto¬ 
mated  Clearing  House  fife  Uat 
can  be  transmitted  instantly  atkd 
at  low  coat 


An  offictaJ  at  NACHA  said  the 
test  ta  the  first  step  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  pilot  project  to  begin 
nextquing. 

She  said  tbe  pUot  is  expected 
to  show  reduced  check  process¬ 
ing  costs  and  faster  flow  of  pay¬ 
ment  information.  Corporations 
should  eventually  see  lower  bank 
fees  and  check  storage  coats,  she 
said. 

The  Arizona  Clearing  House 
Association  is  abo  involved  in 
tbe  pilot  pioject,  and  it  is  work¬ 
ing  with  five  credit  unkms  that 
will  issue  consumer  and  idate 
checks  ebgibte  for  truncation  in 
that  state. 


According  to  NACHA,  the 
Automated  Oaring  House  sys¬ 
tem  processes  more  than  1  bd- 
bon  transactions  per  year  for 
more  than  15,500  finan^insti- 
tutioos  serving  more  than 
100,000 corpenatioos. 

NACHA  invites  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  the  pilot 
project  to  call  Karen  Lyter  at 
703-742-919a 


The  pilot  is  expected  to 
show  reduced  check 
processing  costs  and  faster 
flow  of  payment  information. 
Corporations  should  eventually 
see  lower  bank  fees  and  check 
storage  costs. 
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ume  0^  any  one  impleinentation  couldn’t 
come  up,"  eiq>lained  Nate  V^lker,  mar¬ 
keting  sectkn  manager  at  HP's  Optical 
Cocnmunkatxxis  DivisioiL 

Mack  countered,  "I  don't  see  anyone 
delaying  a  purchase  to  wait  for  something 
to  come  down  in  price  —  if  they  really 
want  it.  For  example,  people  wte  need 
more  (random-access  memory]  just  go  out 
and  buy  it,  regardless  of  a^t  it  costs. 
FDDI  is  no  longer  just  a  buzzword  tech¬ 
nology;  now  that  it’s  recognized  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  it  has  become  realty  important  to  in¬ 
formation  services  peofde." 

According  to  ^dker,  seven  manure- 
turets  are  currently  committed  to  si^ 
porting  the  de  facto  standard,  but  HP  is 
the  first  to  deliver  compliant  transceivers 
tnvoluroe. 


fwsfcto  sSi'citwgy 

‘*HP  is  an  estahfeSed  vendor  for  sa^ply- 
mg  optkU  for  other  oet- 

wQcka,  such  as  Ethernet,”  ccimmfrted 
Riduffd  Mac^  an  analyst  at  Kessler  Mar- 
-  ketiog  m  Newport,  RX.  "so 

the  strata  is  fenUe.  Shning  spedfica- 
tioas  with  ATAT  and  Siemens  also  teds 
computer  manufartiarrs  that  if  they  can 
get  the  same  part  from  aeveral  sources, 
they  and  their  customers  are  not  going  to 
be  left  B  the  kircii  if  one  company  drops 
the  product  fine  or  goes  out  of  buBDesa." 

‘IVaosceivers  convert  electrical  signab 
to  optical  signab  and  vice  versa.  FDDI 


Booker 

CONTINUED  FROM  HU^E  fil 

Even  within  the  U.S.  forces,  there 
have  been  some  problems  srith  C3.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Gfem^  operatkn,  reports 
surfaced  that  the  four  branches  of  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  bad  trouble  talking  to 
one  another.  There  was  even  a  widely  cir¬ 
culated —  akbottfl^  never  coofirmed  — 
story  of  a  soldier  who.  unable  to  get 
throu^  to  his  command  via  radio,  dialed 
badt  to  the  U.S.  mainlaod  from  a  pay 
phone  sritfa  an  AT&T  ratling  card  to  re¬ 
quest  air  support. 

Add  to  aO  this  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  Desert  Sfaidd  allies  are  very  recent 
fiiends,  cooperating  in  the  Gulf  for  their 
first  joint  military  exercise  with  a  West¬ 
ern  force,  and  the  potential  for  a  Tower 
of  Babd  looms. 

In  the  biblical  st<xy,  God.  angered  by 
Nimrod  and  his  people  for  their  am^ance 
in  trying  to  build  a  mighty  tower  that 
reached  to  Heaven,  goes  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  "confounding  their  language  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another’s 
spe^"  and  scattering  them  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

At  the  very  least,  miscocnmunication 
and  aeddents  on  the  battlefield  are  more 
kkely  because  of  the  mixed  force  now 
gearing  up  for  war  in  the  Gulf.  Let  us  hope  , 
war  is  averted  because  diplomacy  —  the 
preferred  method  of  communicating  be-, 
tween  nations  —  prevails. 

-  I 

Booto-  CpmfiiUirwffWs  Onoao  twou  chief-  I 
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‘^hat  reminds  me,  now  that  we’ve  managed  to  netwwk 
everything,  who’s  going  to  manage  our  networic?” 


Deciding  on  how  to  manage  a  net¬ 
work  with  different  devices,  systems  and 
architectures  can  be  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  company. 

Gjnsider  then,  for  a  moment,  this 
bold  Statement- 

No  other  company  helps  companies 
design,  set  and  manage  their  muhiven- 
dor  networks  better  than  IBM. 

Surprised? 

Then  ponder  this  as  wdl.  IBM’s 


NetView*  family  of  network  management 
software  is  unsurpassed  in  helpng  you 
better  contixd,  nnonitor  and  automate  the 
flow  of  information  in  your  ccanpany. 

Graphically  all  from  one  point. 

24  hours  a  day 

Whether  your  equipment  is  IBM 
or  not. 

NetView  manages  OSI  systems  and 
handles  your  voice  arid  data  applications. 

What’s  more,  Nefl^iew  has  been 
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Hewlett-Packard  delivers  on  FDDI  promise 


BY)0AN1EM.WEXLER 

evsnwr 


nUX)  ALTO.  Calif.  —  HewteU-Packard 
Ca  haa  said  it  is  the  first  to  fiiDy  deliver  00 
a  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interfoce 
(^1K>D  multisourcmg  agreement  struck 
over  a  year  ago  by  a  trio  of  big-name  ven¬ 
dors. 

HP,  Siemens  AG  and  AT&T  shook 
bands  in  aBd-1989  (CW,  Aug.  21, 19691 
>  to  abap  in  volume  FDDI  tranacewers  that 
conform  to  a  de  focto  standard  that  buflds 
on  the  formal  standard  sanctiooed  by  the 
American  Natiooai  Standards  Institute 
(ANSD. 

The  agreement  is  intended  to  allow 
vendors  of  FDDI  products,  such  as  net¬ 
work  adapter  cards,  wockstatioos, 
bridges  and  routers,  to  have  several  siqh 
pher  acwcea  for  volume  quantities  of 

thfir  Ope»ra> 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  deal  is  report¬ 
edly  to  spur  oompetitioo  and  lower  prices 
for  would-be  users  of  the  costly  1 OOM  bit/ 
sec.  FMM  local-area  networt^ 


The  current  Physical  Media  Depen¬ 
dent  (FMD)  comptment  of  ANSI’s  FDDI 
standard  defines  optical  performance  and 
guarantees  interoperabiiity  among  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  physical  layer. 

The  HP-Siemens-AT&T  plan  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  de  focto  standard  that  takes  PMD  a 
step  further  and  addresses  PMD  im(4e- 
mentatkxL  This  allows  vendors  to  also 
standardize  on  a  "footprint"  —  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  paclage  and  number  of 
pins  for  a  standardized  "phig-in"  of  the 
ampooents  onto  a  board. 

"We  feh  that  with  vendors  out  there 
creating  their  own  ivoprietary  footprints, 
costs  weren’t  coining  down  because  vol¬ 


LANa,  which  run  at  lOOM  bit/sec.  over  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cabhng,  siqiport  up  to  500  sta- 
tiooa  on  a  sin^  oetv^.  with  each  sta- 
tioo  requiring  at  least  one  transceiver. 
The  traneceiver  is  reportedly  the  moat 
coatly  component  of  an  FDDI  network 
adapter,  llie  HPBR-5125  transceiver 
lists  for  $550  in  quantities  of  one  to  nine, 
with  vohime  prices  negotiable,  according 
to  the  company. 

Efforts  are  also  under  way  by  two 
ANSI  working  groupa  to  create  lower- 
cost  lOOM  bit/aec.  networking.  They  in- 
dude  relaxing  the  performance  qtectfka- 
tioos  of  the  optical  components  and 
running  the  hi^  speeds  over  twisted  pair. 


NETWORKING 


straddles  the  fence  between  analyser, 
which  has  a  relativdy  nx)dest  analysts  of 
protocols,  and  monitor,  with  its  butt^in 
compiler  and  report  generator. 

Ruiz  said  he  would  like  to  replace  the 
single  Network  General  Carp,  buffer  an¬ 
alyzer  that  Lansystems  shuttles  around 
its  offices  with  Prmolyzers.  He  expressed 
reluctance  about  doing  so  before  Protools 
beefe  up  its  protocol  decoding  abOities. 

Jeff  Erwin,  president  of  Protools,  said 
that  OS/2  is  the  only  operating  system 
with  the  capacity  to  run  Protolyxer,  given 
the  tool's  multithreaded  nature.  “Users 
said  they  needed  a  real  operating  system, 
not  somkhing  pasted  on  top  of  DOS." 

It  is  that  multitasking  capability,  said 
Steve  Waldbusser  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh,  that  allows  him 
to  “scope  in  on  several  protocote  or  on 
several  types  of  packets  within  a  proto¬ 
col"  simidtaneously.  That  way.  said  yhU- 
busser,  manager  of  network  development 
at  the  university,  be  can  better  tr^  his 
MO-subnet  network. 

“You  can  have  multiple  virtual  analyz- 
m  running  at  the  same  time,"  IXUd- 
busser  said. 

Eric  Cox,  a  network  engineer  at  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  in  Houston,  said  he 


rROTOLYZER  “IS 
LIMITED  by  running 
only  OS/2.  We  would 
be  buying  more  of  the  product 
if  it  were  running  Unix  or 
even  DOS.” 

STEVE  WALDBUSSER 
CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 


tested  a  beta  verson  of  Protolyzer  and 
was  impressed.  Cox  said  be  used  it  to  re¬ 
cord  and  (4ay  back  activity  on  a  LAN  set¬ 
up  to  test  Compaq  compooents.  The  re- 
sdt  was  a  game  fita  of  sorts  that  helped 
determine  how  components  reacted  to 
different  stresses. 

However.  Waldbusser  pointed  out, 
Protolyzer  “is  broited  by  running  only 
OS/2.  We  would  be  buying  more  of  the 
product  if  it  were  running  Unix  or  even 
DOS."  And,  he  sax),  “the  price  means  it 
won’t  be  on  everybody's  desk.  We 
couldn't  affwd  to  put  one  Protolyzer  on 
each  subnet." 

“I  know  this  sounds  shallow,  but  (the 
employees  who  need  to  oversee  net¬ 
works]  are  not  exactly  packet-accounting 
engineers."  said  Cbc^l  Currid,  director 
of  apiriied  informatkm  teduiology  at 
Coca-Cola  Foods  in  Houston. 

Tbe  Protolyzer's  icons,  Corrid  said, 
make  it  easier  for  nootedin^  employees 
to  understand  tbe  data  it  produces.  “They 
give  an  old  tool  a  &ce-lift,"  Currid  said. 
The  “(k)"  face  is  the  “old,  ugly  character 
inter&ce"  that  intimidates  usars. 

Currid  said  the  interface  akme  might 
be  enou^  to  make  Protolyzer  a  big  suc¬ 
cess,  debate  its  bmitatioos.  Its  competi¬ 
tors,  Sniffer  and  Novell’s  Lanalyzer.  have 
proven  easy  to  use  but  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  she  said. 

Burton  said  the  company  is  moving  in 
the  ri^t  direction  with  its  “commitjiient 
to  making  these  things  more  user-iotu- 
itive  instead  of  gearing  H  for  the  techni¬ 
cian."  Noting  Network  General’s  lack  of 
easy-to-diacem  icons.  Burton  sax)  users 
mi^  be  wiSing  to  give  up  Sniffer’s  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  for  less  daunting  graphic  in- 
tertixes. 
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Protolyzer  combines  LAN 
analyzers  and  monitors 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


An  almost  unknown  start-up  company  is 
making  a  run  at  the  leading  makers  of  net- 
woiic  analysis  and  monitoring  equipment 
by  aiming  at  their  Achilles'  heel:  user  in¬ 
terfaces. 

Protools,  Inc.  in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  a 
spin-off  of  consulting  firm  Asso¬ 
ciates,  began  shipping  its  Protolyzer  in 
Septemb^.  Billed  as  a  cross  between  lo¬ 


cal-area  network  analyzers  and  monitors, 
the  hybrid  is  aimed  at  network  adminis¬ 
trators  who  only  rarely  need  to  analyze 
actual  packets. 

According  to  consultant  Craig  Burton, 
the  company  is  banking  on  peofde  needing 
to  know  less  about  what  is  in  each  packet 
than  the  broader  view' of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  on  the  network  in  general.  Burton  is  a 
principal  at  Clarke  Burtcm  Corp.  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

And,  indeed,  some  LAN  managers  are 


willing  to  trade  reams  of  data  for  ease  of 
use.  “Everybody's  got  their  differentiat¬ 
ing  points,"  said  Ben  Ruiz,  senior  dorector 
of  advanced  engineering  at  Lansystems, 
Inc.  “Network  General  can  decode  proto- 
superbly." 

Rmz,  in  the  LAN  systems  integrator’s 
New  York  office,  said  Protolyzer's  differ¬ 
entiating  feature  is  its  graphi^  interbce, 
which  he  said  was  a  “breeze"  to  use. 

Tbe  Protolyzer  is  based  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  OS/2  Presentation  Manager,  runs 
00  a  32-bit  engine  and  costs  about 
$15,000.  It  analyzes  protocols  inchidmg 
Microsoft's  LAN  Manager.  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.’8  Virtual  Networidng  Soft¬ 
ware,  NoveD,  Idc.’8  Internet  locket  Ex¬ 
change  and  Transmisson  Control 
Protocol/lntemet  Protocol.  Protolyzer 


enhanced,  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
use,  monitor  problem  alerts,  and  “talk” 
with  IBM  and  non-IBM  systems. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  of  NetView  to  consider. 

Like  how  it  helps  you  better  manage 
your  can^iai^’s  voice  and  data  information . 

TTie  way  it  cuts  down  network  costs. 

Or  how  it  enables  you  to  finally  turn 
your  netwDik  into  the  profitaUe  corporate 
resource  it  was  meant  to  be. 
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Which,  all  things  considered,  can 
paint  a  pretty  picture  for  your  company’s 
future. 

"E)  find  out  how  IBM  can  help  you 
make  the  most  cf  your  network,  call  your 
IBM  Marketing  Representative. 
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In  a  Fair-Trade 
world,  eveiy  consumer  and  company  could 
buy  the  world’s  best  quality  product  at  the 
world’s  best  price.  B  This  belief  guides 


Motorola’s  efforts  worldwide.  Our  success 


n  Japan  is  the  product  of  30 
years.  First  as  teacher,  later  as 
student,  only  now  as  friendly 
^^competitor  and  supplier. 
Mfe  have  learned  that 


A4(^rolo  recent^  introduced  the 
JSMR®  trvnhed  tw^-w«ty  rocJio  system  ond 
the  first  trunhed  portable  twm-woy  radio  to  Japan. 


rf  Malodm  Baldr^ 

National 

Quality 

^uvaid 


Winner  1988 


management  on  both  sides  must 
play  a  role.  We  build  unique 
products  for  each  market, 
and  strive  to  make  the  best 


in  the  world.  ■  We  fought 


A4oforola's  pagers, 
lile  this  one  monufoctured  in 
6o)mton  Beach,  Florida,  were  the  first 
pagers  import^  to  the  Japanese  paging  market. 


for  the  right  to  sell  radio  pagers,  cellular 
telephones  and  two-way  radios  in  Japan. 
Motorola  benefits.  So  do  its  customers.  So  do 


the  Japanese  consumers  who  use  Motorola’s 


products.  Nobody  on 
earth  succeeds  alone. 


liiiildinii  <  )n  Ihdiid' 


0 ,  Motorola,  Bravo  and  JSMR  are  trademarlts  ot  Iktotofoia.  Ifw.,  ©1969  KtotOfOla.  bK. 
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GSA 

FKOMmCEei 

£ului«  U)  protect  coafidential  ID- 
fonnitiao  in  cocnpuCer  systems 
gefMvaOy  and  in  p^rtin^r  fv 
Esiling  to  comply  with  provinoos 
of  the  CoRpoter  Seasity  Act  of 
1987. 

At  ooe  recent  bearing.  Can> 
greas  threatened  legal  actioa 
against  ageodes  that  hnl  to  tm- 
plement  their  existing  security 
plans. 

The  Blacker  systems  wiD  be 
used  for  acces  control  and  for 
encrypcioa  of  classi6ed  data,  and 
Ctpbtf  X'5000  from  Technical 
Communicaboos  Corp.  wiO  be 
used  for  eiKiyptian  of  undasst* 
fieddata. 

That  is  an  interim  approach, 
said  Midstoi  Corrigan,  assistant 
commissioner  in  the  GSA's  (X- 
6ce  of  Tefocomimmicalions  Ser¬ 
vices.  He  said  the  NSA  is  aug¬ 
menting  the  Govemmeiit  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  Profile  to 
aDow  communications  protocols 
to  make  subroutine  ca&  for  en- 


cryptioo  and  key  management 
frm  within  the  host  operating 
system. 

■  That  wifi  ehminate  the  need 
for  the  Blacker  front  ends  and 
wiD  mean  that  all  data  sent  by  the 
host  wiB  be  encrypted  automati¬ 
cally.  “There’s  not  much  traffic 
that  doesn’t  need  encryption.*’ 
he  said. 

The  GSA  wdl  maintain  a  com- 
putnised  access-control  bst  that 
determines  which  hosts  can  talk 
to  wtbch  at  what  levels  of  securi¬ 
ty.  For  example,  it  might  say 
that  a  certain  IBM  hirsaoal 
Computer  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
meM  of  Energy  in  New  Mexico 
may  pass  secret  data  to  a  Wuig 
Laboratories,  loc.  miniconiputer 
at  the  D^artmeot  of  State  here. 

That  would  require  the  GSA 
system  to  assign  both  hosts  the 
same  keys  for  encryption  and  de¬ 
cryption  based  on  an  agreement 
between  the  two  user  agencies. 

The  GSA  hopes  to  have  its  en- 
cprptioo  and  access  control  ser¬ 
vice  available  on  a  limited  basis  in 
one  y^  and  on  a  full  production 
basis  in  two  years. 


I  fidd-expandabte  memory  costs 
I  $1,195.  The  product  is  slated  to 
berdeased  next  month. 
Western  Telematic 
SSteriing 
Irvine.  Calif.  92718 
<714)586-9950 

Asante  Technologies.  Inc.  has 
announced  two  Ethernet  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  for  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  iix^’s  Madittosh  USl  and 
Macintosh  Classic  systems. 

The  Maccon  +  30i  is  a  small 
Ethernet  card  that  fits  into  the 
nSl’s  IXrect  Slot  030  bus  with¬ 
out  requhing  an  extender  card 
orany  additional  hardware. 

It  is  availahle  in  two  versions: 
one  that  contains  thick  and  thin 
ports  and  another  equipped  with 
thick  and  twisted-pair  ports. 
Both  models  are  priced  at  $495. 

The  EN/SC  ($595)  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  small  computer  systems 
interface  box  that  provides  Mac¬ 
intosh  Clastic  users  with  thick, 
thin  or  twisted-pair  Ethernet 
connections. 

It  is  scheduled  to  be  available 
next  month. 

Aaante  Technologies 
405  Tasman  Drive 
Su]iii3rvale.  Calif.  94089 
<408)734-4844 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

notwoHcing 

hardware 

Network  Computing  Devices. 
Inc  has  recently  announced  the 
NCOlSb,  a  l&in.  monochrome 
X  Window  System-based  tenni- 
oal  that  featwes  1.024-  by  800- 
pcaei  resolution  and  a  noninter¬ 
laced  screen. 

The  product  includes  a  16-fait 
processor  fm  driving  text  win¬ 
dowing  app&catiaos  and  two-di¬ 
mensional  graphics  and  2M 
bytes  of  dynamic  random-access 
memory. 

The  NCDlSb  is  priced  at 
$1,495. 

Network  Compating 
Devices 

350N.  Bernardo  Ave. 
Mountain  View,  CaUf. 

(41 5)  6944)650 

Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Inc.  has  begun  shipping  a 
token-ring  focal-area  network 
hardware  adapter  that  supports 
Novell.  Inc  Netware  286  and 
386.  IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program 
and  its  own  lONet  Pfus  program. 

Innatrac  Token-Rx^  Adap- 
ter/Convertible  ($895)  includes 
ring  interface  modules  that  can 
support  4M-  or  16M  bit/sec.  to¬ 
ken-ring  LANs  from  a  sin^ 
adapter.  The  company  plans  to 
add  software  drivers  that  wiO  en¬ 
able  the  product  to  support  hfi- 
crosoft  (Corp.’s  LAN  Manager 
and  other  C^2-based  products. 
The  drivers  are  scheduled  to  be 
available  by  first-quarter  1991. 
DCA 

1000  Alderman  Drive 
Alpharetta,  Ga.  30202 
(600)241-4762 


Oamdolfs  MM  MAU  lets  ar- 
ersamfuettoJOBase-TLANs 


Gandalf  Data.  Inc  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  mihiaturued  K^ase- 
T  media  access  unit  transcerver 
that  permits  devices  to  be  direct¬ 
ly  connected  to  lOBase-T  focal- 
area  networks  via  unshielded 
twisted-pair  wiring. 

The  Mini  MAU  transceiver 
enables  users  to  connect  to 
lOBase-T  LANs  by  using  IEEE 
8028  or  Ethernet  network  in¬ 
terface  cards.  It  can  be  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  1 5-pin  attachment  of  an 
IEEE  802.3  or  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  otterface  card. 

The  pnxfoct  is  available  for 
$189. 

Gandalf  Data 
1020  S.  Noel  Ave. 

Wheeling.  U.  60090 
(708)459-9348 

Western  Tefomatic.  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  peripheral  and  data 
sharing  system  designed  to  en¬ 
able  personal  computer  users  to 
transfer  files  and  netwuik  print¬ 
ers,  plot  ters.  nnodems  or  facsinu- 
ie  machines. 

Laseraet  Multi-Link  includes 
eight  concurrent  serial  and  four 
parallel  ports.  Up  to  32  Multi- 
Link  units  can  be  connected  via  a 
data-bnk  port.  A  standard  unit 
equipped  with  256K  bytes  of 


Local-area 

networking 

software 

Synexus.  Inc.  has  announced  a 
software  package  designed  to 
protect  Novell.  Inc.  Netvfare 
servers  in  the  event  of  a  power 
frilore. 

Pwrmon  can  work  with  any 
uninterruptible  power  supply 
(UPS)  system  equipped  with  an 
RS-232  interfoce.  It  runs  in  a  file 
server’s  operating  system  and 
communicates  with  a  UPS  via 
Che  server’s  RS-232  port. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$175. 

Synexus 
3  Oaage  Road 
Clanton.  Maaa.  02021 
(617)828-9390 

Atlanta  Corp.  has  announced  a 
software  padcage  designed  to 
run  on  an  Intel  Cforp.  80386-  or 
1486'based  personal  computer 
running  The  Santa  Cna  (Dpera- 
tion’s  Unix  operating  system. 

Atlantix  Axcess  enables  a 
standard  Unix-based  PC  tooper- 
ate  as  a  network  server  that  sup¬ 
ports  new  or  existing  local-area 
networks.  It  provides  users  with 
a  Unix-based.  Microsoft  (^orp. 
LAN  Manager-compatible  LAN 
that  SLqxports  Unix.  Xenix.  DOS. 
OS/2  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  machines. 

The  product  costs  $4,595  for 
a  32-user  versfon. 

Atlantix 

5401  NW  Broken  Sound 
Blvd. 

Boca  Raton.  Fla.  33487 
(407)  241-8108 

Emulex  Corp.  has  announced 
Verskn  2.1  ^  its  multiprotocol 
software  package  detigned  for 


its  family  of  local-area  network 
communications  and  (rinter  ser¬ 
vers. 

The  upgraded  release  in¬ 
cludes  enhanced  Transmisskm 
Cfontroi  Protocol/Iniemet  Pro¬ 
tocol  features  and  provides  Seri¬ 
al  Line  Internet  Protocol  point- 
to-point  connectivity. 

The  product  can  be  used  oo 
the  Emulex  Bsrformance  4000 
line  of  terminal  servers,  the 
Emulex  8000 fault-tolerant  com¬ 
munications  server  and  the  I^- 
formance  3000  printer  servers. 
It  is  priced  at  $500,  and  vohime 
shipments  are  scheduled  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1991. 

Emulex 

3545  Harbor  Blvd. 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92626 
(714)662-5600 


Network 

management 

David  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  David  Expressview,  a 
software  system  designed  to 
provide  users  of  its  Expressnet 
Intelligent  Concentrators,  work¬ 
stations.  bridges  or  routers  with 
single-workstation  network 
management  capabilities. 

The  product  uses  in-band 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  signaling  to  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  manage  a  netwmk  from 
one  management  station.  It  runs 
under  Micros<^  Corp.'s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  on  an  Intel  Corp. 
80386-  or  1486-based  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT  or  compati¬ 
ble.  Expressview  is  slated  to  be 
available  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  price  of  a  single  Ethernet 
application  is  $1 .495. 

David  S)r8teiiui 
701 E.  Evelyn  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)  720-8000 

Hewtett-Pickard  Co.  has  intro¬ 
duced  HP  495X  PC  Utilities 
Software,  a  set  of  appbcation 
programs  designed  for  use  with 
its  wide-area  networking  proto¬ 
col  analyzers. 

The  programs  enable  users  to 
remotely  contitri  and  analyze 
test  data  from  a  central  site  with¬ 
out  using  dedicated  protoa>i  ana¬ 
lyzers  at  central  and  remote  test 
sites,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  is  included  with 
the  HP  49S1C  ($3,980),  HP 
4952A  ($7,040)  and  HP  4954A 
($16,470)  WAN  protocol  analyz¬ 
ers.  Owners  of  any  HP  WAN 
protocol  analyzer  can  purchase 
HP  495X  PC  Utilities  Software 
as  a  stand-alone  product  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $250. 

HP 

3900  Hanover  St. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94304 
(800)752-0900 

The  WoUongcmg  Group,  Inc.  has 
announced  Ma^gement  Station 
Release  2.0,  a  software  product 
that  is  based  on  the  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol, 
which  enables  network  manag¬ 
ers  to  monitor  and  control  com- 
(dex  internetworks. 


The  produa  includes  a  set  of 
tools,  including  an  X  Window 
System-based  Open  Software 
Foundation  Motif  grafrfiical  user 
interfoce,  a  network  map  and  an 
interface  to  Ingres  Co^'s  In¬ 
gres  relatiooal  database  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

A  single-user  license  is  priced 
at  $10, (XM).  regardless  of  pbt- 
fonn. 

The  Wollongong  Group 
1 1 29  San  Antonio  Road 
Polo  Alto,  Calif.  94303 
(415)962-7100 

Zaron  Software.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  LAN  9^tch,  a  system 
designed  to  provide  personal 
computer  and  network  security 
while  running  oo  IBM  I^rsonal 
Computer  ATs,  Arsenal  Sys- 
tem/2s  or  compatibles. 

The  product  can  be  used  to 
prevent  unauthorized  download¬ 
ing  or  copying  of  programs  to 
fioppy  disks,  PCs  or  networks.  A 
file  server  version  can  monitor 
(Q)  to  99  connected  worksta¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  vendor. 

LAN  Watch  is  priced  at  $95. 
and  the  file  server  verskm  costs 
$495. 

Zaron  Software 
13100  Dulaney  Valley  Road 
Glen  Arm.  Md.  2 1057 
(301)592-3334 

Tekelec  has  atmounced  the  (Tha- 
melan  100,  a  test  system  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  romplete  mon¬ 
itoring  and  statistical  analysis  for 
tn^i-qieed  Fiber  IXstributed 
Data  Imerfoce  networks. 

The  product  can  be  used  to 
continually  test  and  diagnose 
problems  and  evaluate  perfor¬ 
mance.  regardless  of  the  type  of 
traffic  loads  oo  the  network,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vendor. 

The  Chamelan  100  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  tinpptng  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1991 .  Pricing  starts  at 
$36,000. 

Tekelec 

26580  W.  Agoura  Rood 
CalabaMO.  Calif.  91302 
(800)835-3532 


Gateways/ 

Bridgas/Routars 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Cisco  Protocol  IVans- 
lator,  which  was  designed  to  al¬ 
low  intercommunication  among 
networked  machines  via  lYans- 
misafon  Control  Protocol/lnter- 
oet  Protocol  X.25  and  Digital 
Equipment  Carp.'s  Local  Area 
Tran^iort  (LAT)  protocols. 

Pricing  starts  at  $7,925  for  a 
LAT/TCP  translator  with  an 
Ethenoet  interface.  An  LAT/ 
TCP  X.25  versfon  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  two  types  of  serial 
interface  options,  depending  on 
type  of  line  ^)eed  required. 

A  unit  that  provides  roari- 
mum  serial  communication  of 
64K  bit/sec.  roots  $9,400.  A  4M 
bit/sec  versfon  coots  $1 0. 1 25. 
Cisco  Syatema 
1525  O’Briea  Drive 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025 
(415)  326-1941 
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“At  St.  Jiide,  m’w  mnrtg for  children 
withcancen  Weneedandworkffiatcan 
care  for  itsejf!’ 


“On^  BANYAN  couM  have  dom  it” 


“W  don’t  want  a  big  netumk  administration  staff.  Wre 
a  research  hospital  dedicated  to  catastrophic  childhood 
diseases,  and  that's  where  the  money  goes. " 

What  problems  did  you  face? 

“The  worst  problem  was  the  conglomeration  of  hardware 
to  be  tied  together.  Everything  from  PCM  to  DEC  VAXs  and 
an  IBM  AS/400.  That,  and  continuous  moves  as  we  remodel 
and  expand  the  facilities.  ” 

Whose  network  operating  software  did  you  evaluate? 

“Everyone,  it  seems.  IBMb,  AT&Tls,  Novell^,  Banyarisand 
3Com’s." 

How  does  St.  Jude  feel  about  choosing  Bartyar/s  VINET  now? 

“Wk're  extremely  pleased.  VINES '  StreetTalk'  feature  has  made 
moving  people  easier  because  you  can  reach  them  anywhere, 
anytime  on  the  network  without  having  to  know  their  spedfic 
server.  Artd  since  VINES  is  so  reliable,  we  can  concentrate 
more  time  on  application  development  and  helping  our 
users  talx  fuU  advantage  of  the  network.  ” 


Banyans  VINES  network  operating  software  can  make 
organizations  of  all  sizes  more  productive,  while  mini¬ 
mizing  operating  costs.  For  a  further  description  of  St. 
Jude's  netwotiting  problems  and  real-life  solutions,  write 
or  call  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA  508-836-2828). 


Copyright  G  1990  Buiyan  Systems  Incorporued,  120  Flanders  Road.  Wstboro.  MA  09S81 


Networking.  Without  limits. 


Bu  '0>  .‘s.‘'wr- 


Bull  can  integrate  your  PC  LANs  at  the  work 
group  level  and  the  enterprise  level  too. 

Bull  offers  OS/2  and  UNIX*  work  group  serv¬ 
ers— as  well  as  the  products  and  experience  to 
make  them  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  networks, 
including  SNA. 

For  years,  major  corporations  and  government 
agencies  worldwide  have  entrusted  Bull  with  their 
network  needs.  We  have  developed  real  world 


solutions  that  integrate  the  desktop,  the  work 
group,  and  the  enterprise. 

Bull  is  the  one-stop  resource.  We  meet  your 
LAN  and  WAN  requirements  with  network  design, 
installation  and  support,  custom  applications 
development,  and  sy^em  integration  services. 

For  more  information  on  Bull’s  server  technol¬ 
ogy,  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext.  210.  In  Canada, 
1-800-268-4144. 


Buli  DPX  2  line  o! 
UNIX  Server> 


Worldwide 

Information 

Systems 


Bull 


The  codex  3380  19.2KBPS  modem  can  save  enough  on 
LINE  COSTS  to  FWT  FOR  ITSELF. 

If  your  thnx^put  requirements  keep  increasing,  but  you  think  moving 
up  to  l%2Kbps  costs  too  much,  here^  good  reason  to  think  again: 

A  Codex  3380 19.2Kbps  modem  costs  only  $2,995  (quantity  one).  If  your 
line  costs  are  $12,000  a  a  pair  of  Codex  33^  pay  for  themselves  in  as  little 

as  six  months.  The  more  lines  you  use,  the  more  reason  to  upgrade  right  away. 


COSTOFA 

^  macosr  -  pEAjot> 
'  ^/A,000 


The  most  valuable  feature  of  all  is  codex  quality. 


$2,995  for  a  Codex  3380  buys  you  more  than  just  line  savings.  YbuYe  buying 
Codex  performance  and  reliability.  Which  means  you  get  19.2Kbps  throughput 
all  the  time,  not  Just  at  peaks.  ThWe^  an  optional  feature  that  provides  automatic 
dial  restoral  when  line  conditions  degrade.  And  you  get  our  priority  on-site  one 
year  warranty. 

1b  learn  more,  send  in  our  coupon  or  call  l-8(X)-426-1212  ext.  7229. 


BUYTHIS  MODEM 
AND  GET  YOUR 

rM£>NEYBACKl 


Call  1-800426-1212 
ext.  7229 
Or  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Codex  Corp.,  De^  M2-380 
20  Cabot  Blvd. 

Mansfieid,  MA  02048 

Name _ 


lease  send  me  information  about 
how  quickly  the  Codex  3380 
19.2Kbps  modem  pays  fcr  itself. 

codex 


Company 

Address— 


City. 


StateL 


Zip. 


I  cumnUy  itoi  to  pupchase 


jnedems  within  the  next _ morths-D  Ptease  tell  me  about  your  quantity  discounts. 


............. .J 


e  1990Cod»Carpi.  Uoiorottand  9  «eirad(m«ksal Motorola inc  CodeisaietialBrediradenwiiofCadaRCorp. 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 

Donald  G. 

Liedtke  has 

been  appc^ed 
chi^  information 
officer  at  Val- 
com,  Inc.,  a  na¬ 
tionwide  chain  of  franchised 
and  company-owned  comput¬ 
er  stores  ba^  in  Omaha. 

Liedtke  formulates  and  su¬ 
pervises  informatioa  strate¬ 
gies  to  facilitate  communica¬ 
tions  between  Valcom  and 
more  than  300  dealers  in  46 
states.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
firm's  executive  management 
committee. 

A  15-year  information  sys¬ 
tems  veteran.  Liedtke  has 
been  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  product  development  at 
Fhrst  Tennessee  Baiik  for  the 
past  three  years.  Before  that, 
he  was  president  and  owner 
of  Don  Liedtke.  Inc.,  an  IS 
management  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  air  frei^t 
and  distribution  industries. 


WlHiam  E.  Kelvie  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  infonnation  officer 
at  the  Federal  Natiooal 
Mortgage  Aaaodatioo 
(Famue  Mae)  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 

Kelvie  was  formerly  a  se- 
nkN- partner  at  IS  consultancy 
Kolan.  Norton  &  Co.  He 
opened  the  firm’s  New  Ymk 
office  in  1986  and  served  as 
managing  principal  there,  de¬ 
veloping  IS  strategies  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  money  center 
banks  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
Before  that,  he  designed  and 
inmlemented  large  applica¬ 
tions  at  The  Dexter  Co^.  and 
The  Travelers  Corp . 

As  Fannie  Mae's  first  CK). 
be  will  lead  the  coogresskmal- 
ty  chartered  compai^'s  effort 
to  use  advanced  technology 
to  improve  service. 

Kelvie  bolds  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  from  Trinity  Cdlege. 


Gniy  S.  Lynch,  formerly 
vice  president  and  manager  of 
corporate  information  securi¬ 
ty  at  Prudential-Bache  Secu¬ 
rities.  Inc.  has  been  appointed 
Northeast  regional  sales 
manager  at  Pyramid  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.,  a  West  Hart¬ 
ford.  Coon.-ba^  vendor  of 
personal  computer-based 
computer  security  software. 
Lyn^  was  previously  manag¬ 
er  of  data  security  at  Martin 
Marietta  Data  Systems  in  Or¬ 
lando.  Fh. 


The  hidden  costs  of  open  systems 

Managers  find  that  freedom  to  choose  brings  new  responsibilities  and  up~frontcosts 


BY  J,  A  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


When  service  stations 
were  service  stations, 
many  drivers  did  not 
even  know  how  to  work  a 
gas  pump.  With  self  ser¬ 
vice,  the  price  of  gas  dropped,  but  driv¬ 
ers  had  to  learn  to  pump  gas,  find  the 
crankcase  and  cany  a  tire  pressure 
gauge  in  the  glove  compartment 
As  infonnation  systems  managers 
begin  to  adopt  (^>en  systems  in  this  era 
of  not  quite  standards,  they  too  find 
that  fu^service  vendors  no  longer 
fully  service  the  systems.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  maintenance  —  and  much 
nK)re  —  is  now  falling  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Open  systems  gives  customers 
freedom  of  choice,  but  the  price  of 
freedom  is  responsibility,”  says  David 
TicoU,  directs  of  emerging  technol¬ 
ogies  at  DMR  Group,  loc.,  a  M<xitreal- 
based  consulting  firm  that  recently 
completed  in-depth  interviews  with 
100  15  emi^ees  in  organizations 
with  open  sykems. 

In  taking  on  more  re^wnsibiiity. 
managers  dte  several  commcm  points: 
They  learned  to  go  for  the  vendor's 
jugular  in  demanding  support  by  mak¬ 
ing  veiled  threats  to  swi^  suppliers. 
They  also  have  to  spend  more  time  on 
homework,  and  more  money  on  train¬ 
ing. 

“It  does  a»npticate  things.”  says 
Chariie  Hamlett,  who  is  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  at  La  Quinta  Motor  Inns,  Inc. 
in  San  Antonio.  “In  the  vendor-depen- 
dent  world,  you  have  to  pay  for  that 
support,  but  eventuaUy,  you  get  a  body 
out  there  to  solve  iM’oMems.  In  the  ge¬ 
neric  world  you  get,  'You’re  on  your 


Four  Swosoni  Hotwis'  Mrf>owit  The  onus  is  on  the  open  systems  customer. 


own.Jack.'  ” 

La  Quinta  was  previously  in  the 
hands  of  vendor  Texas  Instruments. 
Inc.,  with  its  DX 10  hardware  and  pro¬ 
prietary  operating  system. 

Mok  IS  managers  who  have  opted 
for  open  systems  conclude  that  the 
managonent  headaches  are  worth  the 
cost  savings  and  technology  benefits. 
But  they  do  feel  strong  that  their  col¬ 
leagues  should  be  aware  of  the  addi- 
tiooal  training  and  maintenapce  needs 
before  taking  the  inviting  open  sys¬ 
tems  plunge. 

“It’s  much  more  than  Unix,”  says 
Geoff  McDowell,  manager  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  researd)  at  Four  Seasons  Ho¬ 
tels  Ltd.  in  Toronto.  “It  includes  stan¬ 
dard  communications  protocols,  stan¬ 


dard  ways  of  accessing  databases, 
standard  graphical  user  interfoces  and 
standard  devkc^ment  and  productivi¬ 
ty  tods.” 

To  the  extent  that  cq>en  systems 
vendors  can  answer  baric  questions 
such  as  configuration,  they  have  been 
reasonably  supportive.  McDowell 
says.  "But  the  onus  really  faUs  back  on 
us.  the  customer.”  he  says. 

McDowell  formerly  had  support 
from  a  turnkey  package  based  on  Data 
General  Corp.'$  Nova  hardware  from 
the  1960s.  He  said  that  the  first 
changeover  to  c^>en  systems,  with  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386-bas«)  desktop  sy^ 
terns  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  mini- 
computers,  was  “traumatic.'' 

Continued  on  page 84 


Risk  management:  As  easy  as  1  through  10 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


You've  been  through  dozens  of 
meetings  like  this.  man¬ 
ager  d  a  big  software  devel¬ 
opment  project  stands  in 
front  of  a  flip  dart  and 
drones  on  about  the  proj¬ 
ect's  monthly  status  re¬ 
port.  carefully  accentuat¬ 
ing  the  positive  and 
glossing  over  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  takes  up  50  mind- 
numbing  minutes  of  the 
hour-loog  meeting,  leaving 
the  information  systems 
executive  ody  10  minutes 
to  ask  probing  questions 
and  find  out  the  mz/  status  of  the  pro¬ 
ject. 

But  there  is  a  better  way.  according 
to  Barry  W.  Boehm,  an  authority  on 


software  risk  management.  Ata  recent 
lecture  ^xmsored  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Standards  and  Technology, 
Boehm  said  that  one  of  the  roost  effec¬ 
tive  ways  to  monitor  software  projects 
is  to  convert  the  typical  “progress  re¬ 
view”  into  a  risk-management  meet¬ 
ing.  wtiicfa  focuses  on  the  Top  10  items 
that  could  jeopvdize  the 
whole  project 

‘Tocus  the  review  on 
things  that  can  really  make 
a  difference  and  the  man¬ 
ager  can  realty  do  scme- 
thing  about,”  said  Boehm, 
director  of  information  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  at  the 
Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

He  said  the  risk  foctors  tend  to  fall 
into  the  following  categories:  person¬ 
nel  sbortfoUs;  unrealistic  schedules  and 
budgets;  developaig  the  wrong  soft¬ 


ware  functions  or  interface:  a  continu¬ 
ing  stream  of  requirements  changes; 
and  real-time  performance  shortfalls. 

Software  developers  should  calcu¬ 
late  Che  risk  exposure  for  each  item, 
using  the  foOowkig  equation:  risk  ex¬ 
posure  equals  probability  of  unsatisfac- 
tory  outccMoe  times  loss  from  unsatis¬ 
factory  ouuxMne.  For  example,  if  a 
sctftware  feature  has  a  20%  chance  of 
fodure  and  that  failure  would  totally 
ruto  a  $20  million  scientific  experi¬ 
ment,  the  risk  exposure  is  $4  mOlion . 

Even  if  the  lok  cannot  be  stated  in 
doDar  terms,  users  can  score  the  items 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  10  so  that  the  IS 
manager  can  give  attentioo  to  the 
items  with  the  highest  risk  ezqxisure. 
Boehm  said.  Unfortunately,  many 
managers  instead  focus  on  minor  pro¬ 
gramming  errors  that  have  a  hi^ 
probability  but  low  losses,  be  said,  ne- 
^ecting  the  portioQS  of  the  software 
that  could  produce  a  catastn^ihe. 
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HP^  RISC  puts  unpreeede 
HP^  NewWave  (Mce  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


Hevrlett-IVkgurd  has  a  better  way 
Our  fiiB  line  of  RISC-based  com- 


levds.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  chmce  on  performance  rather 
than  budget. 

And  whHi  you  add  HPb  NewWave 
Office  system,  pmple  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quicldy  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promised, 
but  rarely  delivered. 


37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  yon  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive-number 
of  RISC  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$15,000.  Our  bigh  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  itb 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 


If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantage  fiom  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn't  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstatioiis. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  approach 


the  range  of  coBipufeigpiiiwtit^ 
can  provide  in  «  single  oongHflliie 
HP  systems  brnOy 

Fbmllx  power  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

Thatb  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
NewM&ve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
(tf  your  information  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  users  a  consis¬ 
tent  interfoce  across  mainfiames, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  applica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t  What’s 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HP’s  UNIX"  system- 
based  computers,  HP 3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  For  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  ^nerate  a  report  and 
distribute  it. 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  Bieir  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  it’s  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  We 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 


Fj&t  HEWLETT 
maSM  PACKARD 
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Port  Authority  on  tight  ship 

New  IS  director  reorganizes  units for  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness 


BY  MAURA  i.  HARRINGTON 

^WSTATF 


NEW  Y(NU(  —  After  iiMirp  than 
six  months  of  intettsive  study  and 
review  of  the  Authority  of 
New  Yodt  and  New  Jersey's  in- 
fonnabon  services  deparUnent. 
Director  Wthna  Honie  is  reorga- 
nixing  the  department  into  four 
separate  diviboQs. 

Home,  who  came  to  work  at 
the  ftxt  Author^  1^  March 
from  Blue  BeO.  ^>faased  Unisys 
Corp.,  said  things  were  “in  or¬ 
der"  when  she  arrived,  but  they 
were  not  quite  as  organised  as 
she  would  hke  them  to  be  to  run 
such  a  large  pperaboo  with  the 
oeceasaiy  efficiency  and  coet-ef- 
fectiveoess. 

So  Home  went  to  worh  re- 
ahufOing  the  270-persoo  depart¬ 
ment  to  help  the  Bart  Authori¬ 
ty's  23  other  divisioRS  run  a 
tighter  ship  in  these  economical¬ 
ly  difficult  tunes. 

“Vart  of  my  reasons  for  es- 
tabhshmg  these  units  is  to  find 
out  all  of  what  is  out  there.  The 
business  units  take  advantage  of 
hardware  and  software  sohi- 
tioos.  and  some  business  units 
have  gone  out  and  bought  fuO  so- 
iutioQs  from  vendors  that  fh 
their  individua]  unit's  needs," 


Home  said. 

"That  doesn't  mean  that  we 
wiS  change  those  sohitioos,"  she 
added,  "but  we  have  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  m  each  de¬ 
partment  The  challenge  is  to 
take  a  central  resource  and  es- 
tab&sh  which  busmess  unit  gets 
prioritnatian  for  certain  apphca- 
tions  or  services." 

Home  explaioed.  **Our  basic 
charter  is  to  provide  mfonnatxn 
services  for  aB  the  individual 
business  units  in  the  most  effi- 
deot  and  effective  manner. " 

Oiorfar  wHh  o  iwisatow 

Tbe  charter  is  also  not  without  a 
misskn,  she  added.  That  mb- 
sioa,  according  to  Home,  it  “to 
ensure  that  the  potential  of  tn- 
formatiaa  technoiogy  is  fully  and 
effectively  utihaed  by  the  busi- 
neas  units  of  the  But  Authority 
in  the  adaevement  of  their  nns- 
skns,  strategies,  buaness  and 
operational  ofapectives." 

The  four  new  divisians  of  the 
informabon  services  depart¬ 
ment.  which  wiU  be  developed 
and  refined  as  during  tbe 
next  several  months,  mdude:  ap- 
pbcabons  services,  tdlecom- 
munirations  services,  technol¬ 
ogy  services  and  strategic  and 

finafirbl  plannmg 


The  applicatioQS  services  di¬ 
vision.  which  was  officially  an¬ 
nounced  to  tbe  pubfic  late  last 
month,  was  developed  to  take 
over  Che  tasks  that  were  fonner- 
ly  provided  for  a  business  unit 
witiun  tbe  Bwt  Authority  by  tbe 
management/^stems  ana^sts. 


chent  omsultants  and  systems 
designers  and  programmers,  ac- 
confingtoHorM. 

This  division  will  also  act  as  a 
sngle  point  of  contact  between 
distrau^t  users  and  tbe  infor- 
matkn  services  department  and 
wiD  provide  end-user  appikatka 
support,  pftqect  management 
and  consuha  ting. 

An  information  center,  vdiich 
was  fonneiiy  called  the  chent 
services  division,  and  a  devd<^ 
meot  support  services  subtfi^ 


skn  will  abo  foil  under  the  appli¬ 
cations  services  (fiviskm.  Home 
added. 

Tbe  mformation  center  divi¬ 
sion  will  coabnae  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  facilitating  end-user  com¬ 
puting  »nd  win  mainhiin  office 
informabon  systems  as  weO  as 
provide  end-i^  software  sup¬ 
port  and  training. 

Devek^xnent  support  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  Home,  will 
be  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  to^  and  processes  used  by 
tbe  (fivisions  are  appropriately 
sdected  and  consistenUy  used 
throu^KNit  tbe  But  Authority 
to  avoid  overlap  or  redundancy 
in  problems. 

Bhwprtwy  maintnoiicw 

Development  support  services 
will  cocndinate,  document  and 
maintain  a  blueprint  of  the  Birt 
Authority’s  apphcations  archi¬ 
tecture  for  the  various  business 
units. 

That  department  will  also  be 
responsible  for  ail  computer-aid¬ 
ed  software  engineering  strate¬ 
gies.  for  the  quality  assurance 
processes  for  all  apfdkatkms  and 
for  recruiting  and  training  devel¬ 
opment  staff  members,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  written  by  Home. 

‘Troro  a  financial  purpose, 
we  have  to  run  the  B>rt  Author¬ 
ity  under  one  budget  and  one  di- 
viston.  but  from  a  busioess  per¬ 
spective.  we  win  assess  each 
department  and  run  them  some¬ 
what  separate^,"  Home  said. 


Decentralization  easier  said  than  done 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CWSTAfF 


Few  can  argue  with  tbe  benefits 
of  decentralized  systems  deveT- 
optntst  —  lower  costs,  foster 
turnaround  and  more  buainess- 
responaiye  appbcatkms.  But 
many  infonnabon  systems  de¬ 
partments  trying  to  get  to  that 
point  are  reaching  tbe  same  con¬ 
clusion:  easier  said  than  done. 

Although  moving  some  devel- 
opment  to  busioess  units  and 
smaher  ptotforms  may  make  mfi- 
nite  organizatiooa]  and  techno¬ 
logical  sense,  some  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  meeting  strong 
cultural  resistanm  from  veteran 
mainfiame  programmers  and  an¬ 
alysts.  That  resistance  may  re- 
in  increased  trainiag  costs 
and  lower  morale  —  and  put  tbe 
brakes  on  decentraiizaboo  plans. 

“ft’s  o0t  clear  that  the  same 
people  doing  glass-house  devel¬ 
opment  will  want  to  do  decen¬ 
tralized  development;  it's  a  very 
different  nundWt."  said  Stuart 
Waodring,  author  of  a  report  on 
decentralized  development  for_ 
Fmrester  Research.  Inc.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  ‘The  staff  of 
software  development  today  is 
not  necessarily  the  ri^t  staff  to 
run  it  in  the  future.  “  be  said. 

James  River  Corp.  encoun¬ 
tered  initial  opposition  to  con¬ 
verting  the  buriness  applicatmis 


at  its  Kabmazoo.  Mkh.-based 
pkperboard  packaging  unit  from 
an  IBM  430G<foss  mainfraine  to 
Apphcatkn  System/400  mid- 
range  systems. 

“The  resistance  at  tbe  front 
end  was,  'We’ve  always  done  it 
thb  way.  We  know  these  sys¬ 
tems  inside  and  out  —  why  do 
we  want  to  change?*  ’’  said 
James  Miller,  vice  president  of 
MIS  at  Richmond.  Va.-based 
James  River.  Miller  said  about 
half  of  tbe  employees  at  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  mainframe  data  center 
were  retrained  to  work  in  the  mi¬ 
drange  environment,  but  tbe 
other  half  transferred  to  oon-IS 
jobs  or  left  the  company . 

At  lotematiooal  Multifoods, 
Inc.  in  kfinneapQfis,  Vke  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Information  Services 
I^ul  Tajlor  credited  a  successful 
4381  to  AS/400  migration  to 
project  teams  focused  b^itly  on 
each  businesB  unit's  applications 
— andalotofretrainiiig. 

"There  are  three  elements  to 
being  successful:  tbe  technol¬ 
ogy.  bow  it  relates  to  the  busi- 
,  ness  process  and  making  sure  we 
appreciate  the  human  aspects  of 
bringing  the  technology  to 
bear,*'  Taylor  said.  ‘Top-Oigbt 
technok^  won't  overcome  dif- 
ficulbes  in  the  other  two;  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  exacerbate  tte 
situatioQ.’* 

Ta^or  said  his  department 


carefully  chose  tbe  mainframe 
developiers  for  the  midrange 
project  teams.  Those  who  par- 
bdpated  successfuOy  in  Inlema- 
tio^  Multifoods'  migration 
from  Burroughs  Corp.  to  IBM  a 
few  years  ago  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  selected. 

“Burroughs  to  IBM  was  a 
substantive  change  but  within  a 
similar  structure  and  environ¬ 
ment.’’  Taylor  said.  “Some  of 
those  people  mi^t  not  have 
done  as  w^  going  to  the  mid¬ 
range.’’ 

A  Forrester  survey  of  50 
companies  in  the  Fortune  1,000 
found  that  only  12  have  success- 
fuQy  shifted  centralized  develop¬ 
ment  staff  out  to  departments  or 
business  units.  More  often. 
Woodring  said,  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  hires  new  programmers 
and  analysts  while  redidng  tbe 
central  fnainframe  development 
staff  through  attrition. 

However,  that  “new  Mood" 
in  decentralized  IS  can  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  end  users.  MiOer  sakL 
"Tbe  bulk  of  the  resistance  [to 
James  River's  conversion)  was 
voiced  by  people  who  used  tbe 
applications.’’  be  said.  “When 
you  bring  in  midrange  people, 
the  average  age  drops  about  20 
years,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
comfort  levd  [for  technical  sup- 
portlisn’tthere.’* 

Cultural  resistance  by  users 


also  occurs  when  formerly  de¬ 
centralized  development  func¬ 
tions  are  centralized.  CBS.  Inc 
in  New  York  is  consolidating  its 
programmers  (CW,  Dec.  18, 
1989),  and  Vice  Resident  of 
MIS  James  L.  Halsey  IB  said  he 
is  sensitive  to  the  disruption. 

"We  will  sacrifice  transition 
time  for  project  continuity  in  or¬ 


der  to  avoid  damaging  client  re- 
latioos,"  he  said.  "Chents  that 
had  their  own  omplete  IS  orga¬ 
nizations  tend  to  be  less  thrilled 
[with  tbe  centrahzatioo].  'They 
see  an  increased  administrative 
component  up  front,  but  we  have 
to  win  them  over  with  more  effi- 
dent  prototyping  and  develop¬ 
ment." 


William  M.  Walsh  dies  at  54 


William  M.  Walsh,  54.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Assodation,  died 
of  cancer  on  Nov.  1 0. 

Vfolsh,  a  1958  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  MarshaQ  College, 
joined  the  Clearing  House  in 
1983  as  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  data 
processing.  He  was 
promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president 
this  past  May. 

In  his  most  recent 
posHion,  was 
re^xmsible  for  over¬ 
seeing  paper-based 
exchange  inA  settle¬ 
ment  processes  av¬ 
eraging  $33  milhoo 
daily.  Ife  also  super¬ 
vised  two  electronic 
frmds-transfer  systems,  tbe 
Clearing  House  Imerbank  la¬ 
ments  System  and  the  New  Yo^ 
Automated  Clearing  House, 
which  are  respcmsible  for  the  ex¬ 


change  and  settlement  of  nearly 
$1  trilhoR  daily. 

Walsh  had  previously  worited 
atBurroo^Corp.  from  1962  to 
1969,  then  served  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  at  Booz.  Afien  & 
HanuHoo,  Inc.  He  was  also  asas- 
tant  vice  president  of  systems 
services  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  until 
1976,  when  he  be¬ 
came  senior  vice 
{resident  of  corpo¬ 
rate  services  at  Cu- 
teret  Savings  and 
Loan  Aasodatioa. 
From  1981  to  1983. 
NKblsh  was  senior 
vice  president/exe¬ 
cutive  officer  of  the 
Data  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Connecticut  National 
Bank. 

Walsh  resided  in  Pleasaid- 
viDe,  N.Y.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Irene,  and  two  sons. 
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aoee  with  the  policy.  It  should  state  that  sirable. 

the  auditing  department  will  report  Developing  a  corporate  information 

known  violations.  security  policy  can  usually  start  with  the 

Next,  the  section  on  general  stan*  appointment  ^  an  information  security 
dards  that  are  relevant  to  all  types  of  com*  policy  committee.  It  is  inqxwtant  for  the 
puting  win  be  presented.  Inchided  in  this  committee  to  represent  both  informa- 
sectkm  should  be  topics  such  as  physical  tion  systems  and  users, 
security,  disaster  recovery,  asset  own-  The  team  can  begin  by  writiag  the 
ershtp,  password  management  and  secu-  project  objectives,  developing  work  plans 
rity  administration.  and  nmldng  assignments.  It  is  helpful  for 

The  sectum  that  follow  should  cover,  team  mend>ers  to  research  poli- 
the  various  types  of  compu^  resources  des  of  other  companies  and  to  conduct 

in  the  company,  such  as  mainframes,  de-  interviews  within  the  cocqnny  to  estab- 

partmental  computers,  PCs,  process  coo-  lish  requirements  and  parameters  for 
trd  and  tekcomrounicatkms.  the  policy  and  to  develop  the  master  out* 

The  policy  should  also  address  other  hat. 
relevant  issues,  such  as  nonemployee  per*  Next,  the  team  wffl  write  drafts  of  the 

sonnel  and  the  respcmsibilities  of  the  pd*  various  sections  of  the  policy,  review  and 

icy  committee.  A  glossary  may  also  be  de*  revise  the  drafts  and  dikiib^  to  key  in¬ 


dividuals  for  editing. 

The  final  draft  can  then  be  sent  to  se¬ 
nior  management  for  review  and  ^iprov* 
al,  after  whidi  the  policy  can  be  pub* 
lidied. 

Thereafter,  the  auditing  department 
will  look  for  comphance  in  the  normal 
course  of  auditing  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  will  report  to  management. 

The  policy  committee  ^MXild  meet 
periodically  to  discuss  issues  relating  to 
the  policy,  circulate  revised  versioos  of 
the  policy  as  appropriate  and  keep  senior 
management  informed  of  the  status  of 
and  compliance  with  the  policy. 


Les  Gilliam 


Developing  an 
information 
security  policy 


^  I  Your  company,  like  so 
many  others,  may  be  de- 
pendent  cm  electronical- 
ly  stored  and  transmitted 
information.  If  so,  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  tele- 
communications  net¬ 
works,  electronic  data  interchange,  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  off-premises  terminals 
and  diaJ*up  access  has  caused  the  protec- 
tfoo  of  corporate  information  to  become 
a  hi^-pruvity  issue. 

Many  senior  managers  are  concerned 
about  the  risk  of  loss  or  diversion  of  vital 
data  as  well  as  the  possibOity  of  a  damag¬ 
ing  or  embarrassing  incident  occurring. 

To  address  these  potemial  ri^, 
many  corporations  are  develop^  an  in- 
f(Vinatkm  security  policy  to  assure  se¬ 
nior  management  t^  line  managers  and 
employees  are  taking  all  reasonable 
steps  to  protect  the  corporatioo's  infor- 
roatioo  assets. 

An  informatioo  security  pobcy  should 
state  that  aD  informatkm  resources  are 
corporate  assets  and  that  they  should 
have  appropriate  security  protection,  as 
would  any  other  corporate  asset.  These 
informatkm  resources  mctude  hardware, 
software,  data,  images,  text,  grap^iics, 
networks,  voice  informaticm  and  suf^xxt- 
ing  facilities. 

Further,  the  policy  should  aqx’ess 
management's  concern  over  the  risk  of 
loss  and  unauthcffized  access  to  corpo¬ 
rate  computers  and  electronic  informa¬ 
tion. 

llie  policy  should  emphasize  reqxm- 
sibility  and  accoumafality  regarding  infor¬ 
mation  resources:  Every  infonnatioo  as¬ 
set  must  have  an  owner:  the  owners  are 
responsible  for  providing  appropriate 
security  for  the  assets  under  th^  juris¬ 
diction  and  are  accountatde  to  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  use  and  protection  of  those 


DIAL-UP  NETWORK 
(PSTN) 


The  policy  should  also  make  the  point 
that  protection  must  be  appropriate  for 
the  ^ue  of  the  asset  at  r^ 

The  informatioQ  security  policy 
should  cover  all  aspects  of  protection, 
such  as  physical  security,  disaster  recov- 
passn^  manageniient,  backup  and 
restore,  api^kations  design  and  devel¬ 
opment.  program  testing,  controls,  docu¬ 
mentation.  o^iyright  and  patent  protec¬ 
tion,  copyright  compliance,  telec^- 
municatkms  security,  dial-up 
restrictions  and  security  administratkm. 

In  addition,  the  policy  should  address 
local-area  networks,  facsimile  madiines, 
answering  machines,  radios  and  mobile 
and  cellular  phones. 

The  policy  should  be  organized  in  a 
logical  faction,  grouping  general  stan¬ 
dards  together  with  specific  areas  fol¬ 
lowing.  For  example,  the  policy  will  likety 
begin  with  an  intr^uction  or  a  letter 
from  senior  management  explaining  the 
current  business  risks  that  warrant  the 
devek^ment  of  the  information  security 
pc^cy  and  the  expectations  for  compli- 


ATM  OR 
KS  TERMINAL 


A  Classical  Approach  to  Control 
Of  Contemporary  Dial-up  Networks 


TVesdvuitagaofpowcrfal.aaphiS' 
tkaced  nec«o(k  ooncrol  sriteiM,  whQr 
avadafale  <o  nutm^n  of  taige  Icned-line 
networks,  have  been  denkd  CO  dial-up 
netnoik  uMfs.  GlobdVieiv  cndi  that 
dhpority. 

Now  you  can  monitoe^  configuie  and 
concrol  a»  many  m  5U  local  datacomm 
devices  and  any  Dumber  of  renwee 
devices  from  a  ttngle  locackm.  Ym  may 
oocxrol  nerwoik  securiry  parameters. 


OBce  problems  D  individutl  devices  and 
ovetsee  naouice  atlocadon.  Reai-cime 
and  kistorictl  repora  are  available  via 
color  monitor,  with  h«d  aspy  generated 
far  lacer  analysis. 

GlobJView  is  comprised  of  Mkansoh* 
'Xrindoa«4Msed  sofa  warn,  an  evolving 
variety  of  modems  and  ocher  datacomm 
devicesatidicotnpoct(7'xl9*>equip' 
roent  rack  fee  use  with  your  802S6-ba8ed 
PC  coatrNlet: 


GlobaIVkw  is  the  classical  solution  to 
contemporary  network  management 
problems.  For  specifications,  pricing  and 
^)plicacions  assistance,  contact  UI^ 
5000  Bradford  Drive,  HuntsvUle,  AL 
35605-1993.  lelephone  205/430-6000; 
FAX  205/430-6926. 
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A  hopeful  look  at 
The  Big  Picture— and 
howlSfitaintoit 

G-FORCES 
By  Frank  Feather 

Morrow  and  Co..$22.9S 


Infonnatioa  systems  pgtrf««innab;  are  of¬ 
ten  advised  to  stretch  beyond  their  own 
technical  worlds  and  “take  a  broader 
view  ”  You  can't  get  much  broader  than 
G-Forvts. 


The  “G”  stands  for  “global”  —  and 
that's  DO  overstatement  ITm  author.  Ca¬ 
nadian  futurist  Frank  Feather,  takes 
readers  fax  beyond  the  usual  IS  apfvoach 
to  expanding  bortsons  throu^  “learning 
the  business.'’  In  neat,  enthusiastic  prose. 
Feather  describes  35  ma^  “geo^rate- 
gic”  fOTces.  including  informatioo  tech¬ 
nology.  that  are  reshaping  tomorrow’s 
world. 

“Great.’*  you’re  probably  thinking. 
“Another  future  book  teOing  roe  that  I 
need  to  learn  Japanese,  move  to  Ariatma. 
get  a  telecommuting  job  and  begin  eating 
seaweed.*’  But  wait,  there's  something 
here  beyond  the  usual  Mlyanna  visioo  of 
techno-uptof^  bkss. 

What  makes  Feather  different  ~  and 
relevant  for  IS  readers  —  is  his  ability  to 


credihly  tie  technology  into  a 
wider,  longer  view  of  world 
development. 

Feather  sees  computers, 
telecommunications  and  oth¬ 
er  modem  inventions  not  as 
devices  that  sprang  from  no* 

.where  and  to^  on  a  life  of 
their  own  but  as  catalysts  and 
evotutiooary  stages  on  the 
way  to  a  new  2l5t  century  lei¬ 
sure  society  based  in  outer 
space.  It  sounds  gee-whiz  and 
a  bit  far  out,  but  Feather  makes  it  all  seem 
plausible. 

The  so-called  G-Fm-ces  can  be  gnxjped 
into  four  cat^ories:  soda),  technological, 
economic  and  political.  Greatly  snnpli- 
fied,  the  basic  idea  is  that  social  and  hu¬ 


iuomNEnnus 

iKNBKDlWCni 


Choosing  the  best  compulers  for  your 
company  is  one  thing.  Making  them  work  together 
con  be  0  whole  different  animal. 

Fortunately,  the  network  experts  at 
Ooto  Preference  hove  experience  with  all  different 
breeds  of  computers  and  the  training  needed  to  get 
your  whole  offee  pulling  togelhec 

Tholis  becouse  Doto  Preference  offers  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  ossemble  o  network.  From  PCs  to 
peripherob  to  minicomputers 
to  workslotions  to  network 

software.  Products  thot  _ 

o'nswer  to  such  famous  Incorp 


nomes  os  Apple,  AT&X  DEC.  IBM,  Novell,  3Com,  and 
too  many  more  to  mention  here. 

And  we  offer  a  fetching  ronge  of  services  to 
keep  your  network  heolthy  and  well-groomed.  Includ¬ 
ing  installation,  on-site  maintenance,  ond  a  toll-free 
diagnostics  hot-line.  As  well  os  a  full  ronge  of  finance 
progroms,  whether  you  wont  to  rent,  leose  or  buy. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  your  computers 
well  connected,  there's  only  one  name  worth  calling. 

Data  Preference,  the  network 
experts.  Why  not  take  o 
walk  to  the  phone  and  coll 
orated  “snow? 


DATA  Preference 


Formtdy  Ltasomitric  Dola  Cofflmunkofions,  Inc. 
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man  needs  qazk  techncriogi- 
cal  innovations.  These,  in 
turn,  are  bamessed  to  re¬ 
structure  and  modernize  the 
planet,  with  an  eye  toward 
producing  worldwide  wealth 
for  all  Finally,  this  new  eco¬ 
nomic  order  produces  politi¬ 
cal  and  governmental  reform. 

The  common  agent  of 
change  and  wealth  creation, 
according  to  Feather,  is  infor¬ 
mation. 

While  few  IS  prctfessionals  may  feel 
like  they  are  creating  a  new  world  oi^r  in 
their  everyday  work.  Feather  says  that, 
bit  by  bit,  th^  are  doing  precisely  that. 
He  concludes  that  technology  wiQ  be  in- 
stnimental  in  ushering  in  the  “Fifth 
i^ve“  leisure  and  tourism  economy  by 
2020.  He  is  particularly  bc^ieful  about  su¬ 
percomputers,  Next,  Inc.  workstations 
and  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network 
and  predicts  that  Japan  will  be  fke  siqier- 
power  of  the  information  age  for  the  next 
30  years. 

An  appealing  aspect  of  G-Forcea  is  a 
bdief  that  the  foture  doesn’t  just  happen, 
it  is  made.  The  book  builds  on  the  ide^  of 
futurists  Buckminister  Fuller,  Alvm 
Toffler,  Marshall  McLuhan  and  Jonathan 
Scbdl  and  suggests  that  gkxxn  and  doom 
scenarios  are  not  inevitaUe.  “By  2050,“ 
Feather  boldy  asserts,  “we  can  reinvent 
the  world. " 

Some  readers  mi^t  tire  of  Feather’s 
mighty  and  unflagpng  optimism.  But  in 
the  gray.  post-Reagan  lOkls,  a  Ihtle  real¬ 
istic  positive  thinking  might  not  be  all 
that  bad,  and  G-Forees  manages  to  get 
away  vrith  it  roost  of  the  time. 

Not  that  it  matter^'  the  author,  a  self- 
described  “pragmatic  business  man"  — 
seems  akn^  ufKxmceroed  about  his 
ideas  being  seen  as  practical  —  or  even 
feasilrfe.  He  is  content,  Feather  writes, 
“to  disturb ...  to  change  some  minds . . . 
to  reject  doomsday  attitudes.’’ 

Feather  brings  impressive  credentials 
to  the  task.  A  22-year  veteran  of  world 
banking,  the  Eo^i^bom  author  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Nations. 
Since  1981,  be  has  been  president  (rf  a 
Toronto  firm  that  consults  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  —  including  global  eco¬ 
nomics,  technology  transfer  and  strategic 
planning.  G-Forces  is  his  first  book. 

For  IS  professionals,  G-Forces  can 
help  lend  perqiective  and  meaning  to  an 
increasing  complex  and  abstract  tech¬ 
nological  working  world.  It  does  so  by 
shatteri^  the  deep-seated  —  and  often 
unconscious  —  behef  of  many  in  IS  that 
technology  exists  for  and  unto  itsdf. 

As  recent  business  history  has  shown, 
technology  exerts  a  profound  influence  on 
the  company  that  dqiloys  it  It  follows. 
Feather  argues  convincin{^,  that  this  ef¬ 
fect  win  also  be  felt  by  the  whcde  human 
race  magniBed  a  bdlionfokL 

At  438  pages,  G-Forcts  is  hefty  but 
modular.  It's  padced  with  charts,  dia¬ 
grams  and  lists.  It  also  features  an  extoi- 
sivebibliograpliy. 

If  you  fed  that  your  work  life  is  buried 
in  Cobd  debugging  or  downsizing  din¬ 
ning,  and  you  want  some  perspective.  G- 
Forces  offers  an  mteresting  veraon  of 
The  ^  Picture.  If  you  love  drowning  in 
your  daily  minutiae,  that’s  all  the  more 
reason  to  read  it 

JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 


Magfitn  it  a  Mnior  editor.  In 
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ExploreTheWide  Open  SpaceSOf  Progress  FbrYourself. 


□  I’m  interested  in  taking  the  PROGRESS  Test  Drive. 

Please  contact  me. 

□  I’m  evaluating  4GL/RDBMSs  now.  Please  send  the 
demonstration  video  and  contact  me. 

□  I’m  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  PROGRESS. 
Send  me  an  information  packet  which  includes  a  free  copy 
of  the  Datapro  report. 


1 .  My  hardware  ^stem; 


■  Ask  for  the 
PROGRESS 
Test  Drive,  a  hill  ~ 
function  evalua- 
ticM)  copy  of  the 
PROGRESS 
4GL/RDBM$ 
including  a  work¬ 
ing  PROGRESS 
application. 

Attach  your  business  card  here  or  hi)  in  bdow. 


2.  Kind  of  applications  I  develop: _ 

3.  Iplan  to  buy  a  4GL/RDBMS  in; 

□  3  months  □  6  months  □  12  months 

Pot  fastest  response  call  Inside  Sales  toll-free  tod:^. 

800  FAST  4GL  (800  275-4595) 

OutsidcU.S.:  617275-4500.  Fax  617  2754595. 

This  wder  subject  to  accqxance  by  Progress  Soft  ware  Coiporaiton . 


5  OAK  PARK 

BEDFORD  MA  01730-9960 


I  tin  mil  III  lit  I  till  1111111111111111111111111111111 


Welcome  1)  The  Wide  Open 
Spaces  Of  Progress. 


Welcome  to  a  4GL/RDBMS 
world  that  lets  you  decide  how 
to  build  and  run  an  unlimited 
range  of  applications  without 
the  usual  limits.  Without  the 
usual  constiaints. 

Take  a  seat  and  let  us 
explain. 

To  begin  with,  the 


PRDOIESS- 


PROGRESS  4GL  lets  you 
build  with  incredible  efficiency 
while  giving  you  the  control  of 
a  full-structured  programming 
language. 

When  the  name  of  the 
game  is  development  speed, 
you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve 
got  it.  When  the  project  calls 
for  both,  you’ve  got  both. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you 
like  the  view,  you’ve  also  got 
a  menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if  you 
want  it.  'Vbu’ve  got  a  true 
distributed  RDBMS  with 
client/server  architecture  and 
two-phase  commit.  'Vbu’ve  got 


databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to 
is  40,000  installations  in 
30  countries  covering  every 
conceivable  application.  Plus 
the  #1  rating  for  efficiency, 
reliability,  and  overall  user 
satisfaction  in  Datapro's  last 
three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call 
800  FAST  4GL  to  find  out 
about  the  PROGRESS  Test 
Drive  and  the  full  Datapro 
report  on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our 
world,  you’ll  never  want 
to  leave. 


Progress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617 275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 


reOGRESS  is  a  leistered  tradcmarlc  of  Progress 
Software  Corporation. 

Daopio.  UNIX.  VAX/VMS.  OS'2.  DOS. 
CTOS/HIDS,  AS/400.  TCP'IP.  DECnet.  NetBIOS. 
SPX/IPX.  Oracle.  and  RMS  are  registered 
tradetnarfcs  of  Aeir  respective  manu&cturers. 


The  Usual  Limits. Don’t  ApplyT 


CWll/A 
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David  Carbon,  senior  vice  president  of 
corporate  IS  at  K  Mart  Coip.  in  TVoy. 

bas  not  found  vendor  siqiport  to 
quite  so  hostile,  but  neitber  have  open 
S3rsteim  vendors  been  entirdy  he4dul  He 
says  be  has  used  tbe  freedom  of  vendor 
choice  to  coax  more  help  out  ol  them. 

“If  it’s  proprietary,  tbe  vendor  might 
pinpoint  tbe  prohto.  but  resftfutkn 
doesn’t  get  done  any  foster  because  they 
tlfink  they  won't  get  kicked  out."  be  says. 
Managers -must  often  pinpoint  tbe  areas 
in  irtiicb  vendors  wiO  b^,  while  (fevelop> 
ing  ifhboose  esqjertbe  in  areas  where 
(bey  wiD  not  he^  Carbon  says  that  he 


uses  a  third-party  maintenance  organiza- 
tkn  for  hardware.  For  tbe  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  be  either  gets  the  ven^  to  fix  any 
problems  or  switches  vendors  exem¬ 
plifying  tbe  leverage  that  customers  can 
have  in  tbe  open  systems  world. 

Carbon  says  K  Mart  switched  from 
IBM’s  ADC  to  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
versionofUnix  because  of  support  issues. 

“But  if  it’s  tbe  an>licatioa.  that’s  our 
own  doing.”  be  adds.  have  to  take 
tbe  responsMity  for  fixing  it” 

Most  managers  agree  that  software  b 
tbe  most  aggravating  and  costly  aspea  of 
vendor  independence.  Before  migrating 
to  a  new  rdease,  “you  have  to  go  back  to 
your  package  suppbers  and  make  sure  tbe 
packages  and  tbe  development  toob  wiO 
run  on  tbe  new  operating  system,”  Me- 


K  Marfa  Corlson  user  ‘freedom  of  choice  ‘for  leverage 


“...AHUGE 
APPUCAWN, 
AND  THE 3090 
NEVER 
PUNCHED" 


AUSBrSCHMlBtGE: 

Ahmfngbottied 
consutnr  goods  pfoducar 
tnught  up  s  msin/nme 
sppdctbofi  lo  gsin 
compodine  admitago  in 
ds  hghr  hrnlail  shod 
spacB.  Wfdm  mptohs.  it 
pmuod  so  vt/usUe  that  it 
grew  hem  Sw  to  1$ 
gigsbi/tos.  Bfdtedmothe 
compeny  instated  en  SM 
S^Slm/3090Mod^200£ 
widi  64  megabytes  of 
mein  storage  to  manege 
the  spptcobon  fend  run 
the  company’s  routine  IS 
eppScebonsi.  it  wes 
akeody  short  of  centre! 
storage  espedty  Rasher 
than  skrwing  down 
expansmn  at  the  soetogic 
job  ^  comparry  bou^ 
Camtm  SWR/SOOO  centra! 
sbeegalbraiestlow-cost 
produebvity  sofubon.  The 
IS  deector  made  the 
Cambex  decision  quickly: 
.  he  tmd  used  Cktnbex 
memofy  fbr  years  in  an 
aarter  IBM  mambeme. 
and  knew  the  CsmbeK 
»  prica’performeoco- 
tefiabikty  solution  was  a 
good  one  Ask  your 
Camba  represenmhe 
lor  more  trdormasion  on 
thahneusor. 


CAMBEX 

TOTHE 

RESCUE 

Cambex  builds  IBM 
System/3090  central  and 
expanded  menriofY  —  and 
now  3990  cache  —  storage 
devices  that  give  MIS 
executives  the  ability  to  add 
mainframe  furKrtiortaIrty 
faster.  The  Cambex  solutions 
are  the  only  or>es  that  assure 
100  per  cent  compatibility 
with  IBM's  own  storage 
cards.  That  means  a  fast 
install,  fost  diagnostics  ar>d 
superior  reliability  at  minimal 
risk.  In  the  past  two  years, 
3090  users  have  installed 
more  than  30  billion  bytes 
of  STOR/9000  storage  {and 
over  a  billion  bytes  of  our 
new  570/1^3993  cac/w 
memory  in  the  past  ^  days!). 
Make  your  3090s  do  more 
for  less.  Call  Cambex  now. 

Canf4>ex  Corporation 
360  Second  Averxje 
Waltham.  MA  02154 
617-890-6000 


Cambe\ 


DoweU  says. 

Jeff  O’Nefl.  di¬ 
rector  of  advan¬ 
ced  systems  at 
Arco  Research 
and  Technical 
Services  in  Plano, 
Texas,  says  that 
devekq^  soft¬ 
ware  tn-house  for 
tbe  new  Unix  en- 
vinminent  b  get¬ 
ting  better,  but 
it’s  stiD  "nasty.” 
He  b  looking  info 
better  graphical 
user  inteffoces  to 
protect  hb  devel¬ 
opers  from  tbe 
vagaries  of  tbe 


various  versions  of  Unix.  "It  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  as  we  rabe  the  abstract  from  Motif 
and  Open  Look  to  ot^ect-oriemed  pro¬ 
gramming,”  O’NeU  notes. 

While  portable  software  should  be 
cheaper  than  proprietary ,  it  usually  b  not, 
McDowell  ad^.  He  says  there  are  byers 
of  software  that  are  necessary  to  buy  with 
open  systems,  such  as  an  interpreter  be¬ 
tween  the  databases  of  Sybase,  Inc.  and 
Oracle  Systems  Corp.,  even  though  they 
are  both  Unix-based. 

"Say  you  have  two  databases  you  want 
to  run  on  a  machine.  I  have  to  sp^  an  m- 
credibte  amount  of  money  on  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  make  them  tc^tber,” 
O’Neil  says.  "On  tbe  pootive  ade, 
though,  the  scahtnfity  b  great.” 

While  managers  involved  with  open 
systems  a^ree  they  have  to  trade  in  more 


Most  MANAGERS 

agree  that  software 
is  the  mhst 

aggravating  and  costly  aspect 
of  vendor  independence. 


responsibility  for  tbe  advantageous  econ¬ 
omies  of  open  systems,  they  said  that  in 
general,  it  b  woith  it. 

"You  have  to  do  a  lot  of  training,  and 
it’s  a  big  up-front  cost,”  says  Roger  Coo¬ 
per,  deputy  administrator  for  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion.  But,  be  says,  once  the  training  b 
done,  st^  will  have  transferable  skilb, 
and  "you’ll  make  your  money  back  in  a 
year  or  two." 

Money  b  indeed  the  reward  for  indulg¬ 
ing  in  open  systems.  Carlson  estimates 
that,  since  19^,  hb  company  has  saved 
more  than  $100  million  over  proprietary- 
based  systems. 

"By  putting  hardware  out  to  fod, 
there’s  an  implied  threat  that  we’d  switch 
hardware  vendors,”  he  says.  ”We  use 
that  leverage.  We  buy  in  large  lots,  and 
the  pricing  b  extraonfinary.”  Tfre  last  bid 
Carbon  put  out  was  Iot  1,000  worksta¬ 
tions. 

"You  have  more  control,”  Cockier 
agrees.  "You  can  really  ratchet  <xi  the 
vendors.  But  there  are  no  free  hinches.  It 
takes  up-front  time.” 

It  b  the  early  adopters  of  open  systems 
who  are  facing  tbe  management  bsues 
head-on. 

Open  systems  vendors  “wifi  not  advise 
you  in  a  way  that  you  will  go  buy  other 
vendor’s  products,”  HcoH  says.  "The 
leading-edge  users  are  fitting  the  battle 
for  the  rest  of  us.” 
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the  phone  bill 


Intro 


The  AK^  Inte 


It  tells  >Du  more  about  >Dur 


ABlTBilUnglr^brmcUkm  Manager 
The  inteUigentuxry  to  bring  order  to 
your  billing 

GWe  your  busiiyess  the  benefit  of 
the  Intdiigent  Phone  Bill  from  AT&T  Bill¬ 
ing  Information  Manager.  Here  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

Q  Executive  Summary: 

■Vbu  can  leam  a  tat  from  your  phone  bill 
when  AKT  Executive  Summary  Reports 
break  out  your  billit^This  can  help  you 


pinpoint  busy  days.  Identify  unusually 
kx^  or  shcHt  calls.  As  wdl  as  discover 
patterns  and  trends  hidden  in  your  call 
traffic.  And  the  best  thing  is  that  all  this 
information  is  standatd  with  your 
monthly  bill  on  most  of  our  services. 

Q  Detail  Manager: 

Maybe  you  need  a  more  detailed  report. 
With  AI&T  Detail  Manager;  you  can  get  a 
customized  billing  report  any  way  you 
want  it.  Zip  code,  area  code,  frequency  of 


usage,  length  of  call,  dty  state,  even  cost 
category  "Vbu  name  it,  we  do  it.  Once  your 
billing  is  in  ordei;  information  becomes 
clearer  and  you  can  better  manage  your 
business. 

QExecu-bill: 

Organize  your  billing  by  calling  card. 
With  AI&T  Execu-bill  reports, we  can 
break  out  your  calling  c^  usage  by 
location,  r^ion  or  department.  In  fad, 
these  reports  can  be  designed  to  match 


01990  AIT 


ucing 

gent  Ftoie  Bill 

business  than  wtiat  ov\e. 


your  corporate  structure.  So  you  can 
control  calling  card  use,  identify  high 
cost  centers  and  track  oqtenses  nxMe 
easily 

□  Call  Manager 

ART  Call  Manager  can  organize  your 
billing  with  the  push  of  a  buttoa  Just 
enter  a  code  and  the  call  is  automatically 
sorted  as  you  dial.  It  makes  life  easier  for 
anyone  who  has  to  assign  costs  to  clients 
and  projects,  account  for  business  and 


peiscmal  calk  or  keep  track  of  depart¬ 
mental  expenses. 

Q  Summary  BUling: 

Now  when  it  comes  to  billing,  we  can 
break  it  out  and  send  it  out  in  a  way  that 
matches  your  conpany 's  structure. With 
AT&T  Summary  Billitig,  we  can  provide 
service  information  to  your  hxanch 
oflSces  and  send  the  bill  to  your  main 
oflBce.  Or  we  can  do  just  the  opposite.  You 
decide  who gets  what  information,  and 


in  the  end,  the  bill  is  easier  to  pay: 

So  whether  you  need  a  lot  of  detail 
or  just  a  little,  w  have  an  option  that’s  just 
ri^t  for  you.The  AT&T  Intelligent  Phone 
Bill.  It’ll  be  the  one  bill  you’ll  find  a 
pleasure  to  read. 

AW  BiUing  In^rnuilioii  Akincifyc 
AnotherAHta' adi'cmktfif;. 

Rrr  more  information,  contaa 
your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  call 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  142. 


Aart 

The  right  choice. 
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_ CALENDAR _ 

Four  user  cxse  studies  wiD  fai^ili^t 'The  Downsizing  Conference:  Moving  fironi  Main¬ 
frames  to  PCs,”  a  Digital  CoQSuiting  cooference  to  be  held  m  San  Frandscooo  Jan.  21- 
22. 

Managers  from  Chevitn  Canada,  United  ftrcel  Service  and  Rogers  Group  win  pre¬ 
sent  their  ezperieDces  in  moving  ap^dkatioos  to  smaOer  platforms.  More  general  and 
technical  issues  wifi  be  covered  by  consultants,  including  Richard  Finkdstein,  Jeffrey 
Taati  and  Larry  DeBoever. 

For  more  mformation.  contact  Digital  Consulting,  Andover,  Mass.  (508)  470- 
3880. 
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’  "After  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  computing  corpora^ 
tions  now  must  find  ways  to 
make  their  investments  pay  off. 
Downsizing  corporate  systems, 
climt! server  computing  and 
outsourcing  have  emerged  as 
the  key  issues  companies  must 
face  to  thrive  in  the  '90s. " 


Richard  A.  Shaffer 


Editor  and  Publisher  of  Computer  Letter 
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“Downsizing” 
Coipocate  implications 


The  concept  of  “downsizing”  has 

attracted  much  attention  from  the  IS 
community  recently  and  has  generated 
even  more  controversy.  At  one 
extreme,  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  we  will  be  able  to  “throw  away  the  old 
dinosaur”  as  soon  as  we  port  the  application  down 
to  the  PC  At  the  other  extreme,  there  are  those 
who  argue  that  the  PC  will  only  add  “cosmetic” 
value  to  the  corporate  data  processing  ftmction. 

The  truth  is  obviously  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
Systems  of  all  sizes  will  have  frill  citizenship 
in  the  distributed  enterprise  emironment— and 
“downsizing,”  as  a  type  of  distributed  processing, 
can  be  used  to  “distribute  the  workload”  throughout 
the  environment 

This  downsizing,  or  rearchitecting  selected 
corporate  computing  jobs  to  tun  on  di^buted 
systems,  is  an  exciting  new  option  for  MIS— a  result 
of  continuing  improvements  in  computer  systems 
technology.  Distributed  netwrxks  involving  powetfril 
servers  and  intelligent  workstations  are  now  helping 
mainframes  cope  with  the  growing 
information  requirements  of  the 
’90s.  Downsizing  can  offer  the  savvy 
MIS  manager  some  new  options: 

•  in  managing  systems,  support 
and  maintenance  costs; 

•  in  applications  development; 

•  in  managing  technology  turn¬ 
over;  and 

•  in  optimizing  data  access 
throughout  the  organization. 

Just  as  the  IS  executive  “managed 
the  business”  in  the  past  by 


leveraging  all  available  technology  and  systems 
resources,  so  too  will  they  be  applying  this  expertise 
to  these  new  tools  in  their  portfolio  of  technology 
options. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  largest  PC  users  have 
already  moved  some  of  their  mission-critical 
applications  from  minicomputers  or  mainframes  to 
distributed  servers  on  PC  LANs.  But  while  the  lure  of 
less  expensive  hardware  is  strong,  downsizing  is  not 
a  simple  or  risk-free  venture— it  requires  careful 
planning. 

Companies  wanting  to  distribute  their 
applications  must  consider  the  new  demands  that 
this  will  place  on  their  existing  host  mainframes  or 
minicomputers.  Large  system  manu&cturers  such  as 
IBM  are  preparing  for  the  change. 

“We’re  working  aggressively  to  address 
customer  requirements  for  total  integration  of  the 
enterprise-wide  network,”  says  Ellen  Hancock, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  IBM’s 
Communication  Systems  business  organization. 

“We  see  large  host  computers  acting  as  high 

performance  servers  for  multi¬ 
vendor  networks.”  To  facilitate 
this  new  role,  IBM  and  other 
companies  are  develqiing 
sophisticated  connectivity  and 
network  management  capabil¬ 
ities  that  allow  access  to  and 
management  of  such  multivendor 
networks— including  wide  area 
networks  that  link  remote  sites— 
providing  users  anywhere  in  the 
world  with  access  to  the  data  and 
resources  needed  to  do  their  jobs. 
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Expanding  functionality  of  large  host 
computers  to  have  them  act  as  file  servers  lets  MIS 
leverage  large  existing  bases  of  applications  and 
services.  In  most  cases,  this  could  lead  to  greater 
efiSciendes  for  in-house  programming  and  support 
used  to  maintain  the  corporate  computing 
environment  “The  users’  overriding  need  is  for 
systems  capabilities  that  enable  them  to  respond 
quickly  and  cost-effectively  to  the  constantly 
changing  business  environment,”  says  Charles  E. 
Exley,  CEO  and  chairman  of  NCR  Coiporation. 

“The  miCToprocessor-based  architectures  and 
industry-standard  operating  systems  support  this 
need  by  providing  access  to  thousands  of  packaged 
applications  and  a  universe  of  consulting  and 
support  services.” 

Effectively  imple¬ 
menting  distributed 
systems  may  require 
expertise  your 
company  might  lack, 
however.  For  use  in  a 
distributed  environ¬ 
ment,  host  computer 
applications  would 
have  to  be  modified 
and  companies  would 
have  to  develop 
effective  means  of  managing  data  resources  aaoss 
distributed  networks.  In  many  cases,  firms  form 
close  partnerships  with  outside  service  providers 
with  specific  expertise  in  downsizing.  Standardized 
entities,  such  as  database  engines  based  (mi 
Structured  Query  Language  (SQL),  can  ease  the 
transition  by  allowing  companies  to  maintain  a 
smooth  information  flow  throughout  the  corporation 
\diile  allowing  hardware  diversity. 

In  those  situations  where  downsizing  is 
appropriate,  the  option  of  distributing  the 
application  load  among  the  various  computing 
devices  in  the  enterprise  network  can  prove  to  be 
another  effective  tool  in  managing  your  information 
technology  investment  toward  achieving  your 
business  goals. 


urN  •  •  »i 

Downsizing 

Pillsbury 


At  Pillsbury  Brands,  a  part  of  the 
Food  Sector  of  Grand  ^tropolitan  PLC, 
downsizing  led  io  new  applications,  lower 
costs  and  better  management  control. 

The  decision  to  downsize  was  made 
after  an  analysis  of  Pillsbury's  aging 
mainframe  system  revealed  a  critical 
need  for  better  communication  between 
the  compony's  Minneapolis  headquarters, 
plant  sites  and  sales  offices. 

"Companies  of  every  size  are 
constantly  looking  at  ways  to  cut  costs 
while  improving  information  management 
systems,"  soys  Irene  Stecher,  MIS 
manager  at  Pillsbury  Brands.  "Large 
organizations  are  now  planning 
microcomputer-based,  enterprise-wide 
network  solutions  to  improve  their 
competitiveness  in  the  '9()s.  We  decided 
that  was  the  right  way  to  go." 

Downsizing  to  PC  LANs  allowed 
Pillsbury  to  distribute  processing  power 
where  it  was  needed,  and  to  implement  a 
company-wide  electronic  mail  network. 

PC  LAN  servers  handle  critical  database 
applications  at  headquarters  and  plant 
sites,  while  users  at  individual  PCs  in 
Pillsbury  sales  affices  can  enter  orders 
directly  via  modem. 

By  downsizing  to  more  cost- 
effective,  accessible  LAN  servers,  Pillsbury 
streamlined  its  information  flow  while 
improving  network  manageability.  PC 
LAN  servers  now  running  common 
operating  systems  and  applications 
throughout  the  organization  make  the 
system  easier  to  support  and  manage 
than  ever  before. 
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Hidden  camera  reveals  the  se 

^k)tlo!^  ago,  w  invited  hundreds  of  IS  managers  to  They  wanted  a  system  with  the  power  and  flexibility  to  run 

about  their  wildest  desires  in  a  im)nalcMiptersystm  thousandstrflxBinessprogramsandalmostanykindctfop- 

They  talked.^  listened.^  videotaped.  And  whm  we  eratii^  system:  MS-IX)S,  Macintosh  and  UNIX* life  Macintt^ 

got  tho*  tapes  lack  to  Sli(X)n\^  popped  them  in  the  VCR  Thtywantedagr^aduserintafcwithnocmipro- 

and  started  watching,  it  confirmed  w^  we  knew  all  aloi^  mise  in  perfiamance.  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  a  petswialcMnputer  system  that  was  cm-  And  they  wanted  all  their  software  to  have  a  ^glew:^ 

patible  enoi^  with  their  exislii^  PCs  to  trade  files  on  floppy  ofworidng,  so  training  and  support  costs  could  be  dramatic^ 
disks.  Like  Macintosh*  lower  Like  Macinto^. 
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(M  desire  (i 200  IS  managers. 

Tkywantd  a  system  with  sophisticated  net^^  and  easily  like  Macintosh. 

MitiesMt  in,  that  could  let  users  access  almost  any  host  «•  file  Insh(il,theywantedeverythingthatMacintoshoflfers.But 

server  via  any  kind  of  network.  like  Macintodi.  they  just  didn^iealize  they  c^l^  it  today. 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  rf  personal  For  all  the  details,  see  an  authwized^e  reseller  today 

cmputers.  That  would  all  work  the  same  way  and  run  the  Now  that  we  know  all  of  )Our  secrets,  it’s  time  you  found 

same  sdwaie.  Like  Macintosh.  out  about  all  of  ours.  ^ 

And  they  wanted  powerful  develqtment  tools  that  would  V; 

,  let  their  ea^progtammingstaffbuild  applications  quickly  The  power  to  be  your  best’" 


In  the  rush  toward  personal  computer 
productivity  during  the  1980s,  many 
conpanies  leapt  fix)m  the  proven  security  of 
centralized  time  sharing  systems  to  the 
relative  chaos  of  early  PC  networks.  In  this 
explosive  envitonm^t,  tedmologies  and  standards 
evolved  quiddy.  Unftxtunately,  this  runaway 
evolution  of  diverse  ctm^uters  on  divergent  LANs 
created  a  techndpgical  Tower  of  BabeL  Within  its 
walls,  corporate  data  stored  oi  one  computer  could 
not  easily  be  accessed  by  or  managed  from  another. 
Client/server  computing  bridges  these  differences, 
providing  corporate-wide  data  access  and  control. 

In  this  new  environment,  data  may  be  stored  on 
different  servers  from  different  manufeicturers. 

These  servers  run  the  gamut  frtmi  mainframes  to 
microprocessor-based  LAN  servers.  Now,  the  entire 
corporate  computing  plant  becomes  a  dm  service 
netwtxk  allowing  individual  users— also  known 
as  “clients”— access  to  the  data  they  need.  And 
because  of  new  cross-plaifixm  data  and  network 
management  tools,  corporate  information  managers 
gain  improved 
control  over 
the  system. 

Client/ser¬ 
ver  computing 
makes  the 
departmental 
server  the  new 
point  of  Stan 
dardization  in 
the  corporate 
data  system, 
hallows 


end-users  to  choose  hardware  or  software  that 
makes  them  most  productive.  It  gives  departments 
exactly  as  much  computing  power  as  they  need  in 
small,  cost-effective  packages.  Collectively,  it  gives 
corporations  a  streamlined  system  of  infonnation 
management  that  places  data  and  computing 
resources  where  they  are  needed  most 

MIS  managers  converting  to  multivendor 
client/server  systems  &ce  the  challenge  of 
architecture  control.  In  this  complex  environment 
where  different  applications  require  different 
hardware  solutions,  server  and  networic  architectures 
are  required  to  support  uniform  corporate  data 
standards.  In  order  to  succeed  at  this  task,  they  must 
allow  all  data  to  be  exchanged  aaoss  their  networks 
as  smoothly  and  transparently  as  possible 

“Moving  to  a  client/server  architecture  aeates 
the  opportunity  to  significantly  improve  the  ■ 
corpcxate  information  flow,”  says  Michael  ^indler, 
chief  operating  ofiBcer  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
“Along  with  lower  costs  and  more  flexibility,  the 
client/server  model  aeates  a  peer-to-peer  data 
interchange  environment  that  allows  people  to  work 
together  more  productively.” 

“Today’s  technology  enables  us  to  build 
network  computers  that  combine  the  high  reliability, 
data  integrity  and  centralized  administration  features 
of  mainframes,  with  the  simplicity,  flexibility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  personal  computers,”  notes 
Enzo  Torres!,  president  and  CEO  of  NetHIAME 
Systems  Incorpaated.  “For  business-critical 
applications,  a  network  computer  system,  or 
server,  makes  much  more  sense  than  continued 
investments  in  minicomputers  and  mainframes 
because  it’s  compatible  with  existing  PC  standards 
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and  is  easier  and  more  eflScient  to  maintain,  upgrade 
and  support.” 

While  PC  LANs  solve  many  departmental 
computing  needs,  selecting  their  hardware 
components  6om  the  wide  variety  of  available 
suppliers  can  be  a  perplexing  prcirlem.  With  so 
many  applications  to  accommodate,  finding 


hardware  and  software 
that  maximizes  local 
productivity  is  a  true 
challenge.  Fortunately, 
the  client/server  corri- 
puting  model  allows 
companies  to  integrate 
diverse  hardware  forms 
without  intempting  the 
corporate  information 
flow.  With  the  server 
as  the  new  point  of 


standardization,  incompatible  hardware  can  now  be 


integrated  through  the  use  of  data  access  standards. 


like  SQL 


“Most  companies  have  a  mix  of  hardware 
platforms,”  says  Michael  Hallman,  president  of 


“To  function  as  a  universal  client  in  a 
multivendor,  client/server  environment,  the  desktop 
computer  must  meet  four  criteria,”  adds  Michael 
Spindler.  “It  must  offer  multivendor  connectivity. 

It  should  operate  consistently  across  applications, 
cperating  systems  and  network  services.  It  must 
foster  growth  without  obsolescence  of  hardware  or 
software,  and  it  must  provide  a  range  of  applications, 
as  well  as  powerful  development  tools.” 

In  oxisidering  a  mix  of  hardware  and  software 
solutions,  however,  MIS  managers  must  consider  the 
need  for  comprehensive  netwtwk  management 
Client/server  computing  can  make  data  manageable 
from  anywhere  in  the  corporate  network  only  if  the 
selection  of  network  management  tools  is  made 
with  the  same  diligence  and  planning  used  to  selea 
servers  and  network  software. 

Properly  implemented,  the  client/server 
computing  model  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
centralized  formality  of  mainframes  and  the 
flexibility  and  individual  productivity  offered  by 
LAN  servers.  Ultimately,  client/server  computing 
is  destined  to  become  the  dominant  corporate 
computing  model. 


Miaosoft  Corporation.  “Ideally,  you  want  to 
allow  users  to  work  with  the  desktop  system  that 
makes  them  most  productive,  while  still  giving 
them  transparent  access  to  corporate  data. 

Today,  there  are  applications  for  Windows, 
MS-DOS,  OS/2,  Ma^tosh  and  other  operating 
systems  that  all  support  SQL  database  access.” 

In  addition,  the  client/server  model  allows 
companies  to  maximize  previous  investments  in 
computer  hardware  by  reconfiguring  it  for  new 
roles.  Mainframe  or  minicomputer  systems  that 
once  served  as  centralized  processing  centers 
can  be  reassigned  as  high-speed  data  servers  on 
a  client/server  network. 

In  this  evolving  client/server  architecture, 
the  focus  moves  to  using  the  right  tool  for 
the  job.  Information  and  services  will  reside 
on  multivendor  platforms— minicomputers, 
mainframes  and  workstations— across  the 
networic,  all  acting  as  servers.  The  client, 
the  desktop  computer,  becomes  the  key  point  of 
access  to  these  diverse  systems.  This  places  new 
demands  on  selecting  desktop  systems. 
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Introducing  The  Mo 
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St  Cost-Effective  Way 
Levels  Of  Rjwer. 


The  SCR 3000 lets  you  add  finxessiffg  potuer  m  coa-^eane. 
incranenul  sups,  ralhtr  chan  large,  expensivt  ernes. 


The  New  NCR  System  3000  Family  Of  Scalable  Processors. 

Miaoprocessor  technology  has  reduced  the  cost  of  processing  as  much  as 
100  times  compared  to  conventional  computing  architectures.  In  the  near  future, 
that  cost  advantage  will  grow  to  more  than  300  times. 

The  NCR  System  3000  brings  this  step-change  in 
technology  to  a  complete  femily  of  scalable  platforms, 
running  open  operating  systems  like  UNIX,*  OS/2 
and  MS-DOS.  To  give  you  the  widest  range  of  open 
computing  options  in  the  industry. 

From  desktops  and  large  servers  to  future  massively 
parallel  models  offering  more  than  100,000  MIPS,  our 
new  System  3000  family  will  provide  an  unequaled 
range  of  performance.  So  you  can  add  the  power  you  need,  when  and  where 
you  need  it 

The  NCR  System  3000  takes  advantage  of  the  Intel*  x86  chipset  series-the 
most  powerful  miaoprocessors  available-to  provide  you  flexibility  in  design  and 
integration,  and  an  extensive  set  of  existing  applications,  tools  and  peripherals. 

In  fact,  this  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  use  Intel’s  new  50MHz  i486*  micro¬ 
processor  in  a  multiprocessing  design. 

The  System  3000  offers  total  scalability  of  hardware  and  software,  and  com¬ 
plete  object  code  compatibilitx  to  give  you  access  to  an  enormous  application 
software  suite.  Three  levels  are  now  released  for  sale-offering  performance  from 
7.5  to  320  MIPS.  And  support  for  the  computing  needs  of  one  to  hundreds  of  users. 

The  System  3000  is  designed  to  connect  to  your  current  computing  environ¬ 
ment  So  customers  with  large  investments  in  proprietaiy  systems  can  preserve  that 
investment,  while  moving  toward  a  more  flexible,  open  environment 

For  more  information  on  how  NCR’s  System  3000  can  help  raise  your  organi¬ 
zation  to  new  levels  of  performance,  phone  1-800-CALL-NCR. 


NCR 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


NCR  it  the  name  and  oafk  of  NCR  Corponbon.  Intel  and  i486  are  repsteitd  tndematfcs 
UNIX  is  a  i^biered  tndenaffc  of  8I&I  0 1990  NQ  CMponuon. 


i  of  Intel  CoepontioR 


These  days,  trying  to  manage  and 
support  a  n^idly  diversifying 
computing  envircmment  has  become  a 
business  in  itself.  But  it  is  a  business 
your  company  may  not  want  to  be  in. 
Outsourcing— shifting  most  of  the  information 
systems  management  burden  to  an  outside 
provider— is  increasing  as  companies  seek  to  cut 
costs,  improve  support  and  remain  competitive. 

“Qxppiate  computing  envirrajments  are 
gating  more  powerful  and  complex,”  says  Gary 
Sorkin,  vice  president  of  Ccwporate  Accounts  at 
Businessland  “We  feel  our  cuaomers  can  be  &r 
more  competitive  by  focusing  internal  resources 
on  strategic  or  business-specific  applications. 

These  add  real  value,  improve  performance  of 
support  services  and  decrease  associated  costs  by 
offloading  the  delivery  of  generic  or  product- 
specific  support  services  to  outside  professionals.” 


Computer  support  is  a  burgeoning  business. 
National  films  like  Businessland  offer  a  wide 
range  of  services  including  systems  sourcing 
(purchasing,  order  processing,  configuration  and 
installation);  support  services  (help  lines, 

LAN/WAN  implementation,  customized  training, 
product  evaluations,  on-site  maintenance  and 
asset  management);  and  consulting  (design  and 
integration,  project  management,  applications  design 
and  operational  reviews). 

Outsourcing  can  bring  a  fi’esh  perspective 
to  the  overall  MIS  operation  by  making  people 
take  a  business  view.  “Cost  review  is  just  good 
management  practice  anyway,”  says  Glenn  Miller, 
director  of  Business  Development  at  Businessland. 
“Simply  analyzing  a  potentid  need  for  outsourcing 
can  show  you  how  to  streamline  your  services,  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your  money  and  how  to  inaease 
competitiveness.” 
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TECHNOLOGY 

SUMMIT 


Businessland  is  gathering  the  best  minds  of  the  industry  to  discuss  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the 
day— namely,  downsizing  corporate  systems,  client/server  computing  and  the  outsourcing  issue. 

And  you’re  invited  to  pck  toe  brains  of  toe  experts. 

Our  Inteniational  Technology  Summit  will  be  held  on  December  5-7, 1990,  at  toe  INPORUM  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  USA.  Call  1-800328-8383  for  a  conference  brochure  and  registration  ^ 
information.  It  will  be  toe  most  profitable  three  days  you’ve  ever  spent 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  PRODUCTIVITY 


There’s  no  magic  genie 
inanew  system 

j  . 


BY  LARRY  STEVENS 

It  happens  over  and  over 
again  in  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  A  company  invests  in 
technology  expec^g  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity.  It 
^>ends  hundreds  <A  thou¬ 
sands  or  even  millions  of  ckd- 
lars  on  equipment,  months 
installing  haiiiware  and  soft¬ 
ware  and  weeks  training 
staff  members.  But  the  end  re¬ 
sult  is  an  insignificant-gain  —  far 
too  little  to  pay  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  inst^tion  (X)sts. 

Is  the  technology  at  fault?  In. 
most  cases,  no.  The  problem  is 
more  likely  to  be  bad  aim  than  a 
bad  system. 

Take  the  case  of  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.’s  San  Diego  plant. 
Four  years  ago,  it  tried  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  by  installing 
an  expensive  and  complex  chip- 
hantfl^  statiOT  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  processing  on-line 
data  from  upstream  equipment. 
Last  year,  plagued  by  increased 
time  and  expense  to  train  c^>era- 
tors  to  use  the  new  station  and 
seeing  no  chan^  in  productivity 
levels,  the  company  ripped  it 
out. 

ProMem  Id^ntlficcitlon 

John  Rolph,  system  specialist  at 
the  plant,  explains  that  the  woik- 
statioo  seeined  to  offer  a  tempt- 
in^y  easy  way  to  eliminate  the 
bottlenecks  t^t  were  keeping 
productivity  at  the  plant  tow. 
Unfortunately,  the  company 
hadn’t  analyzed  the  flow  of  mate¬ 
rials  before  purchasing  the 
equipment.  Had  it  dcme  so,  it 
would  have  discolored  that  the 
bottlenecks  resulted  horn  other 
sections  of  the  fdant.  Refdadng  a 
workstatton  that  was  one  of  the 
better^uDCtiooing  pieces  of  the 
factory  didn't  help  products 
move  mit  the  door  any  faster. 

"We  had  a  problem,  and  we 
had  a  solution,*’  Roli^  says. 
"The  trouUe  was,  the  solution 
wasn’t  the  right  one  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  proUem.’’ 

Unfortunately,  says  Raul 
Berger,  president  of  Ber^ 
C(msulting  in  Lawrenceville, 


Stevcos  is  1  free-boce  writer  based  in 
Springfield.  Mass. 


HKk  Crcca 

Schlumbbrger's  Pmitmr  says  scatttr^l  improvementsfail 


NJ.,  that's  not  an  uncommon 
predicam^.  In  fact,  it's  rtUDoe 
compared  with  what  can  happen 
if  the  overlooked  process  prob¬ 
lems  are  really  serious. 

What  many  companies  fail  to 
understand,'he  says,  is  that  "in¬ 
formation  technol^isnot  mag¬ 
ic.  If  you  have  a  pot^  run  com¬ 
pany  that  puts  technology  in 
place,  youH  end  up  with  a  poorly 
run  company  with  expensive 
technology." 

Most  companies  are  finding 
that  information  systems  invest¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  productivity 
whoi  the  changes  are  carefully 
calibrated  with  improvements  in 
work  processes  and  organiza¬ 
tional  structures. 

Schlumberger  Wefl  Services 
in  Houston  figured  that  out  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  had  to  deal 
with  the  competing  pressures  of 


reduced  profits  and  a  more  de¬ 
manding  market.  During  the 
mid-1980s,  the  Schlumlierger 
Ltd.  division,  which  builds  oQ 
wdl  monitoring  equii»nent,  was 
being  tosses  resulting  from  a 
drop-off  in  oil  exfrioratioii  and  de¬ 
ck!^  to  compensate  by  reducing 
its  staff. 

Recognizing  that  this  kind  of  a 
move  would  be  difficult  at  a  time 
iriken  both  product  comi^exity 
and  the  number  of  product  intro- 
duettons  were  increasing,  the 
company  decided  to  institute 
concurrent  engmeering,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  heavy  mvestment  in 
nnv  computer-aided  design  and 
manubeturing  (CADfCAhf) 
equtpmenL 

Acontling  to  Buddy  Briser, 
the  company’s  CAD  manager, 
the  new  equipment  did  increase 
productivi^.  It  just  wasn’t 
enou^,  an  1^  itself,  to  compen¬ 
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Fbceioe 


sate  for  the  toss  of  manpower. 

Although  the  concurrent  en¬ 
gineering  effort  had  ti^iteoed 
the  loop  between  engineering 
and  manufacturing,  there  was 
still  a  Iveacfa  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  manubeturing  rides  of 
the  (^ration.  Wi\h  fewer  hands 
to  process  the  paperwork,  en^ 
neering  changes  for  spedal  or¬ 
ders  and  new  products  were  tak¬ 
ing  far  too  tong  to  make  their 
way  from  sales  and  marketing 
into  the  maoubeturing  process. 

Tb«  missing  Unk 

Once  the  organizational  deficit 
was  identified,  the  company  was 
able  to  fit  an  infonnatioo  system 
into  the  gap  and  achieve  tte  kind 
of  systemwide  streamlining  that 
was  required.  Working  in  con¬ 
cert  with  two  vendors,  Sdihun- 
berger  developed  a  system 
called  Engmeering  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Business  Operating  Sys¬ 
tems  (Emboss),  which  combiried 
a  (^uU^t  Software,  Inc.  MRP  11 
system  with  a  product  informa- 
ttoo  management  system  from 
Sherpa  Corp.  based  in  San  Jose, 
Cahf.  Emboss  merg«  the  engi¬ 
neering  bill  of  materials,  associ¬ 
ated  product  definition  data  and 
change  process  for  product  in¬ 
formation. 

Priser  says  the  number  of  en¬ 
gineering  c^ges  the  i^ant  can 
handle  has  quadrupled  since  the 
system  was  instailed.  "ff  you 
l^w  what  the  problem  is,  t^- 
nology  can  fix  it,’’  be  says,  "but 
you  can't  just  go  around  install¬ 
ing  equrpment  until  you  know 
how  it’s  going  to  brip  you." 

P>sriUy  because  of  tbe  pres¬ 
sure  boro  foreign  competitioo. 
most  eiq>erts  say  that  manufac¬ 
turers  have  actually  been  more 
successful  at  analyring  organiza- 
tiooal  problems  installing  ap¬ 
propriate  tecfanolopes  than  oth¬ 
er  types  of  business. 

Michari  Roaow,  executive 
vice  president  at  the  Work  In 
America  Institute,  says  that 
technologies  such  as  CAD/CAM, 
inventory  control  sysuins  in 
support  of  just-in-tinie  mamibc- 
tiiring  and  MRP  II  systems  have 
resulted  in  an  average  increase 
in  productivity  of  about  4%  per 
year  in  tbe  mani^acturing  sector 
Continued  OH  page  103 
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Personal  managers:  Pros/Cons 


uses  several  packages  for  both 
himself  and  his  cbents.  He  says 
they  ail  have  good  points,  but 
none  can  perform  aQ  the  func¬ 
tions  that  may  be  desired 
One  func^  Woofbert  does 
find  particularly  useful  is  a  conv- 
puterised  addr^  and  telephone 
directory  from  Day-Timers,  Inc. 
Yet  another  complaint  is  that  in  Allentown,  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  on-line 

Aversion  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  popular  orga- 
niaer  books.  Not 
only  does  It  do  a  good 
job  of  ft^matting 
names  and  address¬ 
es,  he  says,  but  it 
also  allows  y<Mi  to 
import,  format  and 
pr^  out  files  from 
HoMmon  Pw*«  <"  Day-Tim- 
personal  manwTS  ‘onns- 

One  major  group 

_  hey  focus  of  users  for  personal  productivi- 

on  putting  the  complexities  of  fy  software  is  in  the  sales  area. 
the»  packages  in  the  back-  Jerry  Domagala,  an  account 
ground  and  making  the  ability  to  executive  at  Inteliigenl  Infonna- 
tkm  Systems,  says  the  package 
be  uses  —  ACT  from  Contact 
Software  lotematiooal  —  has 
had  a  positive  impact  on  his  sales 
efifectiveoess. 

_  "Instead  of  having  to  worry 

because  enthusiasm  can  evapo-  about  tickler  files.  1  just  push  one 
rate  rapidly  without  some  orien-  button,  and  the  program  tells  me 
tation.  Unger,  for  example,  al-  what  I  need  to  do,  what  calls 
need  to  be  made  and  when  a  per¬ 
son  was  called  last,"  Domagala 
says.  "I  can  also  set  up  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  prmtpt  me  to  call  cer¬ 
tain  peo{^  in  a  week,  two  weeks 
‘It  gives 


from  these  programs  in  pop-up 
windows  within  other  apphca- 
tions. 

Memory  constraints  can  also 
since  he  started  using  Agenda,  be  an  issue.  Some  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  work  only  in  DOS  and  take 
minutes  searching  for  meeting  up  considerable  portions  of  the 
times  or  reminder  notes  on  elu-  operating  system’s  limited  mem¬ 
ory  capacity. 


ganixe  his  work  fife.  .  _ „  _ 

One  of  the  most  popular  prod-  he  no  longer  wastes  predous 
ucts  of  this  type  is  Agenda  from 
tivity  throu^  better  organna-  Lotus  Devek^ment  Carp.  Ron 

tkn  is  assuming  the  proportiofis  Unger,  chief  executive  officer  of  sive  soaps  of  paper.  "Once 
of  a  crusade  for  many  business-  Intdfigent  Controls  Corp.  in  De-  ",  ' 

people  strug^fing  to  stay  ahead  troit,  swears  by  Agenda,  which  know  it’s  not  going  to  get  lost, 
of  deaiflines  and  on  top  of  ex-  hesaysbasmcreaaedhisproduc- 
panfaig  fists  of  responsiUities.  tivity  sigrrifiramly.  "The  great 

Hollywood  even  got  a  script  thing  about  it  for  a  person  in  my 
out  of  the  phenomenon:  The  re-  positian  is  that  there  are  an  awful  propriale  slots, 
cent  movie  Taktng  Cate  *  Judy  Housnian,  a 

of  Business  is  the  story  Cambridge.  Mass.-based 

of  how  a  lost  FDofax  fnnmttanf  wfao  leads  the 

changes  a  power  execu-  Boston  Computer  Sod-  providing  easy,  pow- 

tive's  fifo.  And  software  ety's  Project  Manage-  erful  tools  for  new 

companies  have  carved  a  mwtf  Inforroatioa  Ptr- 

subttanttal  market  out  of  irwai  Management  Qab, 

personal  computer  pack-  that  many  h«iwn^<i 

ages  that  befo  individuals  people  who  rhink  they 

or^niae  their  wockmg  need  a  project  manage- 

ment  package  reaDy  need 

’Tvc  been  using  Side-  a  personal  information 


BY  SCOTT  KRAMER 


throw  something  in  there,  I 


_  _  _  some  of  these  pack- 

says  Kantor,  who  admits  that  be  ages  are  too  corn¬ 
ual  to  lose  papen  trying  to  plex  for  relatively 
manually  file  them  into  the  ap-  untutored  computer 


Hp  "A  lot  of  people  come  use  that  power  more  transpar- 
to  roe  and  say  tb^  need  a  em  to  the  users.  We’re  begin- 
\  project  management  pac-  omg  to  see  some  ctf  those  things, 
kage,"  Housman  says,  but  we're  still  not  there." 

"In  fact,  they  don’t,  be-  In  the  meantime,  it  is  best  not 
gpffg  cause  they  don’t  have  a  to  let  users  struggle  in  isolation, 
big  prefect.  They  have 
lots  of  little  things. " 

Ahho^  such  products  offer 

substantial  benefits,  there  is  still  though  now  a  fervent  omvert, 
some  room  for  improvement.  says  that  his  initial  reactioa  to 

Housman  says  that  although  Agenda  was  frustration.  After 
some  products  can  run  as  pro-  trying  to  read  through  the  man- 
grams  within  other  programs,  ual,  be  gave  up  for  a  while  until 

the  toggling  back  and  forth  can  others  in  his  cffice  also  bought  or  a  moitth,"  be  adds.  .  . 

become  cumbersome.  What  us-  die  package  and  showed  him  just  mesortofapapertessfilings)s- 
erswouldreally  like,  she  says,  is  bow  easy  it  was  to  use.  tern,  and  that’s  great,  because  1 

the  abdity  to  puO  up  information  Woolbert,  like  many  others,  hatetofile."* 


Helper  technologies  for  today  and  tomorrow 


Altbougb  it  is  a  mistake  to  re-  Future:  I  see  a  lot  of  promise  in  imag-  read  many  times  about  the  great  da 
gard  informatno  qrstems  as  a  ing.  not  necessarily  betause  of  the  stor-  made  for  technologies  that  would 
panacea,  the  right  land  of  sys-  age  issue,  but  because  it  allows  you  to  aeax  productivity,  and  they’re  I 

terns  in  the  ri^t  places  can  reconstruct  your  work  flow.  WbCT  you  que^y  disappointing.  Take  a  seaet 

make  a  major  difference  in  can  look  at  restructuring  work  process-  with  a  typewriter  who  moves  to  a  wc 
productivity.  Computerworid  asked  es,  you  start  making  real  gains.  sUlion  with  word  processing  and  edit 

four  people  who  have  spent  a  consider-  Another  technology  that  I  think  will  capabilities.  Ofeourse,  she  finds  that; 
able  amount  qf  tune  working  at  the  inter-  bring  big  gains  is  local-area  networks,  can  do  many  more  things.  But  now,  I 
sectkmoflSandbusinesyindustnalpro-  It’s  not  a  sexy  technology,  but  it  brings  boss  also  feeb  freer  to  make  correctii 
ductivity  to  tdl  us  wbaj  they  regard  as  you  into  information  sharing  and  allows  or  additions,  knowing  that  she  can 
the  best  examples  of  cun^productivi-  your  groups  to  work  in  different  ways.  that  so  much  more  quickly.  In  the  di 
ty  enhancing  techoologKs  and  which  cal  or  infonnatiooal  area,  it's  difficull 

tecfaoologies  they  expect  will  have  the  William  A-  Rucb  measure  output  and  thus  very  hard 

peatest  beneficial  effects  over  the  next  Arisooa  State  University  tell  if  productivity  and  quality  have  g( 

/  Co-author  of  FroductMty  and  up. 

Quality:  Meaauremeat  as  a  Bams 
for  laaprovemoat  Paul  Berger 

Present:  While  doing  some  work  on  Paul  Berger  Consulting,  Inc. 

The  whole  productivity  measurement,  we  dealt  I  Present:  Rent-a-< 

^■voice-respoftse  area  has  with  operations  centers  in  some  com-  \  companies  such  as  A 

■proven  very  effective,  rnerda]  bonks,  where  checks  are  sorted,  ^  Inc.  and  *11%  He 

both  in  IS  and  for  end  IB-  processed  and  accounted  for.  One  fellow  ^  •  Corp.  have  had  succi 

^■K^ers.  It  aOows  service  or-  toU  us  that,  working  with  what  they  had  equipping  attendants 

ganizatioos  to  respond  for  eqmpfnent  10  years  ago.  there  ^ 

to  customers  better.  For  wouldn't  be  enough  people  in  the  U.S.  l^^S^HbeJd  (computersl.  T 
companies  such  as  banks  and  insurance  labor  force  to  process  all  the  checks  they  old  process  required  the  customer  to 

a)fnpanies.  tt’5  a  good  productivity  100^  r;  Tt.,  J 

Routine  calb  such  as  address  changes  them  to  go  from  sorting  several  hundred  report  those  figures  and  then  wait  while 
ante  dealt  with  through  voice  re-  checks  per  hour  to  sorting  many  thou-  someone  went  to  verify  the  figures, 
spoose,  while  the  person  who  would  sands  per  mimue.  Now.  someone  goes  out  there  with  a 

have  handled  those  calb  b  free  to  handle  handheld  terminal  as  soon  as  the  cus- 

more  com^riicated  reque^.  Future:  I  don’t  really  know.  We’ve  aU  tomer  drives  in  and  accomotishes  the 


Toby  Choate 
Arthur  D.  Little,  loc. 


:ess  Future:  In  terms  of  the  future.  I’d  still 
$  in  pick  cooperative  processing,  with  the 
ind-  ability  to  support  multimedia.  When 
The  you're  still  doing  finear  proces^g,  you 

-  ,  , - - ^re-  have  to  structure  your  organiration  bh 

now  handle.  The  ^uipment  allowed  cord  the  mileage  and  gas.  stand  in  tine  to  erarchicaUyandsp^alotoftinKpass- 

oc\  f,',ii,t  .1. — - ..  _ _  »  t  * 

mg  3  task  through  the  vinous  levels. 
Wth  cooperative  processing,  what  you 
end  up  with  b  a  flatter  organization  and 
thus  a  lot  of  peof^K^  enriched  jobs  — 
more  to  do. 
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Continued  from  page  101 
throughout  the  ’80s.  However, 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole  has  not  fared 
as  wdL  Rosow  estimates  that 
the  sen^  sector  has  declined  in 
productivity  at  a  rate  of  about 
l%each  year. 

Because  the  service  sector 
represents  a  larger  share  of  our 
gross  national  product,  produc> 
tivity  losses  in  that  sector  have 
dragged  down  the  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  U.S.  productivity. 

According  to  Rosow.  the 
main  problem  with  service  com¬ 
panies  is  that,  unlike  manufac¬ 
turing  companies,  "most  service 
companies  are  organized  with 
structures  that  were  developed 
50  or  more  years  ago." 

One  service  company  that 
tried,  and  basically  fafled,  to  im¬ 
prove  productivity  using  tech¬ 
nology  alone  is  IDS  Fmandal 
Services.  Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 

As  this  insurance  and  financial 
servkes  6nn  grew  during  the 
19B0s,  it  tried  to  use  systems 
and  software  as  a  substitute  for 
staffing  increases.  Although  vol¬ 
umes  were  swelMng,  the  compa¬ 
ny  thought  it  could  compensate 
for  much  of  the  added  load 
by  adding  new  systems  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productivity  of  exit¬ 
ing  persoond.  According  to  Su¬ 
san  Fagrelhis,  organization  de¬ 
velopment  omsulLant  at  IDS. 
when  a  department  hecame 
overwhelmed  with  work,  it  often 
tried  to  solve  its  problems  by 
computeming  another  function 
or  buying  a  newer  verskn  of 
scrftware  or  hardware. 

Although  there  were  margin¬ 


al  productivity  gain.s  from  these 
superficial  fixes,  Fagrelius  says, 
the  conpany  was  really  playing  a 
game  of  catch-up  against  impos¬ 
sible  odds  until  it  recognized  its 
real  handicap:  a  segmented  func¬ 
tional  structure  that  required 
too  many  people  handling  each 
piece  of  business.  With  that  kind 
of  structure,  she  says,  delays,  er¬ 
rors  and  service  degra^tion 
were  inevitable  when  the  verf- 


pand  the  number  of  users  who 
had  a<xess  to  various  parts  of  it. 
Before,  for  example,  only  the  un¬ 
derwriting  department  would 
have  had  access  to  underwriting 
data.  Now  the  entire  office  has  to 
have  access  to  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  database.  For  the  most 
part,  this  was  a  relatively  simple 
matter  of  altering  security  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Fagrebus  says  that  immedi- 


Recent  reverses 

6Voirdi  in  U.S.  labor  prmiittitvity  sknwed  tnitialsignsofrreoperyia  1988 
byt  eroded  dyring  Oetober  1988  to  September  /d89 


Animal  Perccut  Gtmfh 


CW  Oiart  nwrm  Sb  JuIm 

ume  of  business  increased. 

Three  years  ago,  the  compa¬ 
ny  decided  to  change  its  organi¬ 
zational  structiu-e  from  function- 
driven  to  regional.  Now,  regional 
offices  are  capable  of  handling 
ead)  piece  of  business  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end. 

The  only  system  change  re¬ 
quired  to  support  this  change  of 
structure  was  to  provide  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  with  access  to  the 
company's  database  and  to  ex¬ 


Catch-22 


When  productivity  is  lagging,  time  is  a  luxury  few 
enmpanirs  can  afford.  Unfbrtanatdy,  when  out- 
modiri  systems  are  pet  of  the  proMm,  the  job  of 
fashioning  a  fix  ofta  falls  on  an  already  stnig- 
ghng  systems  staff. 

Bob  Ifarder,  vice  presideot  of  data  procesamg  at  Max  Feder¬ 
al  Credit  Unioo  in  Montgomery.  Ah.,  says  hh  company  was 
cau^  in  a  catcb-22  situatkin  wHb  an  »nHqna^  system  that 
hampered  staff  productivity  and  kept  programmers  so  busy, 
they  bad  no  tinie  to  think  ab^  writmg  new  cod^ 

He  found  his  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  purcfaaang  Line,  a 
fourUhgeneration  appheatioo  generator  marketed  by  Unhys 
Corp.  that  allowed  to  create  a  new  system  in  nine  months. 
With  the  new,  easy-tOMnamtain  system  in  place.  Hunter  says, 
piograminer  pitKkictivity  has  increased  by  25%. 

Improvements  in  programmer  productivity  don’t  always 
transbte  into  imnetfiate  productivity  gain  for  the  company  as  a 
whole,  however.  At  John  Deere  Eogtoe  Works,  Inc.  in  Vhter- 
bw,  Iowa,  for  example,  the  struggle  to  overcome  system  dete¬ 
rioration  caused  by  the  Farm  Bdt  economic  troubles  of  the 
1 980s  took  roug^  216  years. 

Carlo  Rmsyl,  manager  of  computer  systems,  says  during 
that  period,  staff  cuts  in  the  IS  area  in^aired  ability  to  keep  fac¬ 
tory  and  bustoess  systems  up  to  date.  Acquhitkm  of  a  VAX  Co- 
bol  generator  from  Digital  Equipment  Carp,  helped  the  sys¬ 
tems  staff  considerabfy,  producing  an  overaO  productmty  gain 
of  20%  for  the  department.  That  departmental  gain  eventually 
transhted  into  improved  productivity  in  other  areas.  Those  re- 
suhs,  however,  took  comnderably  Imger  to  achieve  than  im- 
provemeits  ID  systems  department  output 

Wbj^  Systems  had  already  deteriorated  to  a  point  where 
inai9  were  falling  to  pieces,  I^nsylssys.  “If  we  had  more  coo- 
wA  over  the  order  in  whidi  #e  devdoped  new  systems,  we 
would  have  introduced  them  in  a  more  logical  manner.'* 

URRY  STEVENS 


ately  after  the  changeover  in 
September  1988,  the  company 
started  finding  out  from  custom¬ 
ers  and  salespeople  that  their 
questions  were  being  answered 
more  quickly  and  more  accurate¬ 
ly.  Furthermore,  she  says,  the 
company  is  now  able  to  process 
17%  more  policies  wi^  11% 
fewer  employees  —  a  productiv¬ 
ity  increase  of  about  30%. 

Now  that  the  organizational 
problems  have  been  fixed  at  IDS, 
managers  are  again  kmkmg  at  IS 
for  p^uctivity  improvement. 
The  difference.  Fagrelius  says,  is 
that  this  time  computers  won't 
be  expected  to  do  more  than 
make  a  workaUe  structure  more 
dfident 

Aiming  iTvu 

Technology  can  actually  make 
structural  changes  possible,  Ber¬ 
ger  notes.  The  trick,  be  says,  is 
to  make  sure  that  you  are  look¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
posabifities. 

As  an  example,  be  points  to  a 
client  who  was  trying  to  increase 
productivity  by  purchasing  ever 
more  sophisticated  order-entry 
systems  but  to  no  avail  Howev¬ 
er,  when  the  clietk  eliminated 
the  order  department  and  in¬ 
stead  placed  a  cc-mputer  in  (he 
truck  90  that  the  driver  could 
take  and  enter  orders  directly 
into  the  order-entry  software, 
productivity  increas^ 

When  deciding  whether  to  ap¬ 
ply  technology  to  a  productivity 
ptobiem,  cost  is  always  an  im¬ 
portant  cooaderation.  But  David 
Adler,  vice  president  of  infonna- 
tion  services  at  AT&T  American 
Transtech  in  Jadcsonville,  Fla., 
warns  Chat  strict  adherence  to 
traditional  retum-on-invest- 
ment  formulas  may  obscure  the 
advantage  a  company  gets  from 
offering  better  service. 

AnKrican  Trartstedi  pro¬ 
vides  telemarketing  services  for 


dient  firms.  Recently,  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  OutlKNmd  Call 
Management  (OCM)  from  its 
parent.  AT&T.  The  system 
downloads  telephone  numbers 
from  the  client’s  lists  and  auto¬ 
matically  dials  the  numbers  at  a 
rate  based  on  the  number  of  tele- 
pbooe  salespeople  oo  band. 
When  (he  phone  is  pkked  up  at 
the  other  e^,  OCM  immediately 
routes  the  call  to  the  next  avail¬ 
able  salesperson. 

Timu  sovwr 

Because  salespeople  do  not  have 
to  dial  the  numbers  manually, 
wait  for  the  phone  to  be  an¬ 
swered  and  deal  with  wrong 
numbers  or  busy  signals,  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  obviously  improve 
productivity.  In  fact,  using  a  tra¬ 
ditional  measurement  —  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  divided  by  number  of 
saleqwople  —  pro^tivity  at 
American  Trarrstedi  incr^sed 
by  between  30%  and  50%. 

The  big  question  mark  was 
cost  Not  only  was  OCM  expen- 
ave,  but  it  also  required  a  radical 
restructuring  of  tte  firm’s  com¬ 
puter  system  to  allow  download¬ 
ing  of  telephone  numbers  and  in¬ 
stallation  d  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment.  If  the  company 
could  make  calls  in  half  the  time 
and  stm  charge  clients  the  same 
fee  as  before,  the  system  wouk) 
quickly  pay  for  its^.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  that  wasn't  the  case. 
"We  knew  clients  would  insbt  on 
being  charged  less  when  a  job 
that  formerly  took  one  month 
was  reduced  to  only  two  weeks." 
Adler  says. 

This  complication  muddied 
the  retum-on-investment  calcu- 


been  accomplished,  and  eking 
out  fiirther  effidendes  requires 
a  more  sopfasticated  yardstidc 
than  the  old  formula:  nundwr  of 
products  divided  by  number  of 
man^iours.  Now,  im  says,  com¬ 
panies  must  adjiKt  to  the  idea  of 
productivity  as  a  "gain  firom  any 
means,  induifing  technology, 
that  enhances  your  relatjonahip 
with  customers  or  sharehold¬ 
ers." 

These  kinds  of  improve¬ 
ments.  Izao  stresses,  are  less 
likely  to  be  achievable  by  tech¬ 
nology  alone.  "You  can  squeeze 
out  a  few  percentage  paints  of 
productivity  increase  by  auto¬ 
mating  your  accounts  payable 
system."  he  says,  "but  if  you  re¬ 
organize  your  (XNDpany’s  struc¬ 
ture  and  then  enhance  that  reor¬ 
ganization  with  techmriogy,  you 
might  be  able  to  raise  the  level  of 
servk^  to  your  clients.  Sales  will 
increase  and  so  will  productivi¬ 
ty." 

Jerry  McAdams,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  performance  improve¬ 
ment  resources  at  Maritz,  Inc.  in 
St  Louis,  agrees  that  the  tradi' 
tkmal  labor-ratio  view  of  produc¬ 
tivity  is  no  longer  ^iplk^le  to 
all  situations.  "If  you  improve 
service  to  your  customer  base, 
bow  much  is  that  worth  to  your 
company?  Everyone  says  ‘a  lot,' 
but  you  can’t  always  measure 
the  exact  worth  in  terms  of  im¬ 
mediate  profit  and  loss."  he  says. 

McAdams  says  he  belief 
that  companies  sometimes  have 
to  be  wining  to  be  less  dependent 
on  quarterly  figures.  "Our  na¬ 
tion  b  full  of  companies  that  are 
now  in  trouble  because  they  de¬ 
cided  they  couldn't  invest  in  a 


Worid  view 


Altkoufd*  tbe  U.S.  continues  to  lead  the  industrialued  toorid  in  labor 
produetieity.  its  average  groirtk  in  this  area  far  Uu  period  1979-1988  was 
lower  titan  any  other  maprr  tndusirialaed  nation 


Avenge  p 
gUWTO,  1 


sourer 


i.  I  k«L  iMavcK  Mm 


lations.  and  it  almost  led  Ameri¬ 
can  Transtech  to  delay  buying 
the  system.  However,  the  com¬ 
pany  eventually  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  because,  as  Adler  says, 
"providing  better  service  to  cli¬ 
ents  by  getting  their  Ibts  com¬ 
pleted  in  half  the  time  has  to 
have  long-term  ben^dal  effects 
to  our  bottom  line,  even  if  we 
can't  predict  the  exact  pajdack 
period." 

Investing  in  systems  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  improvemeot  has  to  in¬ 
volve  more  faith  these  days,  says 
Joseph  Izzo,  vice  president  of  the 
tedmology  group  at  consulting 
firm  A.  T.  Kearney,  Inc.  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Most  of  the  easy  gains 
from  automation  have  already 


new  technology  unless  manag¬ 
ers  could  prove  it  would  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years,"  he  sys. 

There  b  little  doubt  that,  in 
most  cases,  companies  do  derive 
some  productivity  benefits  from 
techn^ogy  in  any  form.  But  to 
become  more  competitive,  com¬ 
panies  have  to  be  smarter  than 
others  using  the  same  technol¬ 
ogy. 

"Technology  in  itself  will  just 
keep  you  even."  McAdams  says. 
"If  you  couid  really  solve  all  your 
probletns  by  throwing  money 
and  technology  at  them,  the  rich¬ 
er  companies  would  alwsj^  win. 
It's  not  bow  much  you  ^iend  on 
technology,  it's  how  you  use  that 
technology  that  counts.*'  • 
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™  Never  before  has  this  much 
power  been  plugged  into  a 
business  PC. 

Presenting  the  Intel  486  micro¬ 
processor — a  veritable  powerhouse  that’s 
been  harnessed  for  business. 


A  486  microprocessor-based  PC  has 
everything  it  takes  to  run  today’s  high- 
powered  applications.  And  run  them  the 
way  you  need  to— simultaneously  and  at 
lightning  speed. 

Plus,  it’s  compatible  with  the  hard- 


61990  Intd  Corporuion. 


Mrare  and  business  applications  you  already 
own,  so  you  won’t  spend  any  extra  time  or 
money  on  training. 

The  486  PC.  Plug  it  in  and  start  shock¬ 
ing  the  corporate  world. 

For  additional  information,  call 


1-800-548-4725  and  ask  for 
processor  Means  Business”  brocfiuft 

inW 

The  Computer  Inside.™ 


>> 


486  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
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Grading  IS  performance 

Precise  measures  of  systems  staff  productivity  still  elusive 


BY  KATIE  CRANE 


"Do  more  with  less"  is  s  chant  echoing 
throu^  infonnatioo  s3rsteiiis  deport* 
meou  ocrooo  the  country,  soys  Robert 
Rouse,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Technology  and  Infbrmatioo  Manage¬ 
ment  at  ^iMhingtnn  University  in  St 
Lode.  Systems  departments  are.under  m* 
tense  pressure  to  increase  productivity 
and  produce  dear  evidence  of  that  in-' 
crease,  be  says. 

AkhougbbesaystheiDosttellingoiea- 
stre  may  wdl  be  "a  blood  pressure  test  of 
the  people  doing  the  notk,”  Rouse  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  reac^  probaUy 
wouldn't  pass  muster  with  senior  manag- 
en  and  end  osen.  Something  more  coo- 
vincingtyquantifiahle  is  needed. 

Finding  a  yirdatick  that  is  realistic  and 
coovindag  is  dfficult 
ing  about  measuring  productiv 
tuafiy  no  one  has  succeeded 
icmrthing  that  is  both  useftd  1 
pie  doing  the  woilc  nd  effective  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  knprovemencs  to  senior  man- 
.agersand  end  users,"  Rouse  says. 

Tom  DeMarco,  a  pnndpal  at  the  At- 
bmtic  Systems  Guild  in  Camden,  Maine, 
says  the  pressure  is  resulting  in  some  tBh 
bcUtfay  productivity  messages. 

Dehteco  suggests,  for  eaample,  that 
afogans  such  as  “work  smarter,  not  hard¬ 
er"  are  usually  productivity  improvement 
gimmirka  antwiri  at  persuading  IS  to  buy 
some  methodology  or  tool  “Do  it  foster" 


ganiation.  Builcan  says. 

Tberem  lies  the  problem.  How  can  IS 
professionals  measure  the  productivity  of 
essentially  nonmeasurable  areas,  espe¬ 
cially  when  their  bosses  are  demanding  a 
pur^  quantifiable  req>oose?  Most  agree 
that  it  can't  be  done,  at  least  not  perfectly. 
The  new  measures  are  immature  and  im¬ 
perfect  at  best,  but,  says  MIT's  Qiris  Ke- 
merer,  criticizing  such  measures  is  not  an 
excuse  to  avoid  measurement.  Burkan 
agrees:  have  to  dump  the  old  para¬ 

digm  ‘If  it  can't  be  measured  accurately. 


we  won't  report  it.'  “ 

Thus,  viitually  everybody  in  this  arena 
—  academicians,  consultants,  profession¬ 
al  assodatioos  and  beleaguered  IS  execu¬ 
tives  —  is  searching  Ux  new  ways  to  mea¬ 
sure  IS  productivity. 

Jerald  Lauer,  vice  president  of  infor- 
matioo  services  at  Certified  Grocers  of 
California  Ltd.  in  City  d  Commerce, 
Calif.,  uses  a  long  bst  of  “key  measures" 
to  assess  the  performance  of  the  data  cen¬ 
ter.  support  services,  systems  develop¬ 
ment  and  information  planning.  He  uses 
an  (^-tbe-shelf  software  product  caDed 
Microman  n  from  POC-IT  Management 
Services  to  plan,  manage  and  assess  the 
performance  of  his  systems  development 
staff  and  measures  the  data  center  on  its 
service  levels. 


Kay  Redditt.  president  of  Cognitech 
Services  Corp.,  an  Easton,  Conn.-based 
IS  management  consulting  firm,  suggests 
that  such  measures  are  good  internal 
gauges  but  adds  that  IS  must  abo  wei^ 
what  she  “busioess  contrfoutioo''  to 

answer  the  question,  “Are  we  doing  the 
right  things?" 

Cognitech  is  currently  devefoping  a 
measure  of  IS’  ability  to  contribute  to 
business  goals,  based  on  a  variety  of  foc- 
tors:  architecture,  IS  maxiagement,  day- 
tcHlay  CPU  operatiotts,  end-user  support 
and  the  devefopment,  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  systems. 

However,  Burlan  says  be  worries  that 
too  many  IS  M'ganiiatioQS  unD  jump  into 
develop^  a  huge  reportiog  system  to 
measine  performance.  Inst^,  be 


VERYONEIS 
I  TALKING  about 
I  measuring 
productivity,  but  virtually  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  finding 
something  that  is  both  use^ 
for  the  pe^le  doing  the  work 
and  effective  in  demonstra¬ 
ting  improvements  to  senior 
managers  and  end  users.” 

R(»ERT  ROUSE 
WASHINGTWI  UNIVERSITY 


(that  is.  meet  an  impossible  deadline  with¬ 
out  spending  any  extra  money)  is  another 
message  that  he  says  be  brieves  costs 
dearly  ia  the  end,  in  bumed-out  IS 
staff  and  sloppy  results. 

However,  senior  managers  who  have 
authorized  milboQS  of  dollars  for  informa- 
tioo  technology  for  IS  want  to  know  if 
they  are  getting  their  money’s  worth,  and 
that  is  not  always  possible. 

¥foyne  Burkan,  president  of  Alterna¬ 
tive  \iswns  in  Farmington  HiUs.  Mich^, 
says  he  bebeves  that  “at  least  90%  of  IS 
organizatkns  have  no  productivity  mea¬ 
sure  at  alL  And  when  they  do  measure  k, 
they  measure  it  in  all  the  wrong  places.  “ 
Too  many  IS  organizations  still  mea¬ 
sure  things  that  are  easily  assessed  — 
such  as  manber  of  lines  of  code  written, 
cost  per  CPU  cycle  or  hours  worked  per 
prof^  —  instead  of  trying  io  evaluate 
bow  weQ  they  support  the  needs  of  the  m- 
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d  is  Norvidb.  Vl 


All  too  often,  the  technology  that’s 
allowed  you  to  acquire  so  much  information 
also  dictates  how  you  can  use  it. 

But  unless  you’re  free  to  manage, 
access  and  share  information  the  way  you 
want  tOi  you’re  not  getting  the  most  from 
your  information  system. 
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That’s  where  NYNEXT  comes  in. 

Because  we’re  involved  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Information  Industry, 
we  can  give  you  an  unbound^  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

From  cellular  to  software,  from  hard¬ 
ware  to  high-speed  data  highway^  from 
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Cot»90ft»«  for  ovoryeno 

There  are  six  basic  categories  of  mea* 
suremeot  that  carry  across  both  Bsts.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nigam.  They  are  the  following: 

•  Bottom-hne  measures  —  percentage  of 
commitinents  met  oci  time  and  on  cost, 
(krilar  value  of  benefits  received  and  per¬ 
centage  (tf  prelected  benefits  received. 

•  Data  orientation  how  much  data  is 
shared  across  rouitiple  aniiicatioos  (with 
the  idea  that  data  sharing  is  an  indicator  of 
productivity). 

•  User  satisfaetkm  measures. 

•  Technical  quality  measures,  such  as 
whether  good  practices  were  used  in  cod¬ 
ing  or  whether  documentation  meets  in¬ 
dustry  standards. 

•  Technology  penetration  ~  the  kinds  of 
tools  being  us^  and  how  often  they  are 
used. 

•  Stafi-support-level  measures,  such  as 
code  lines  per  developer  (by  language), 
code  lines  per  maintenance  person,  skill 
inventories  and  staff  satisfaction. 

Heavy  debate  broke  out  during  the 
planning  process  over  use  of  function 
points  vs.  lines  of  code.  Nigam  says.  *'We 
ended  up  choosing  lines  of  code  by  lan¬ 
guage,  acknowledging  that  we  would 
probably  argue  another  day  over  whether 
or  not  to  switch  to  function  points.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  there  are  programs 
that  will  do  this  automatically,  and  both 
cost  and  getting  the  program  going  were 
issues,”  he  says. 

Expediency  also  influenced  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  stick  to  measures  that  focused  on 
I  departments  rather  than  individual  ai^- 
I  cation  developers  and  programmers.  “As 
time  goes  by,  we  will  have  a  set  of  mea¬ 
sures  tailored  to  each  group,'*  Nigam 
says,  ‘'but  right  now.  we're  looking  for 
partial  coverage  —  not  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  at  once.”  • 


Working  in  the  here  and  now 

Merrill  Lynch  takes  street-wise  approach  to  IS  measurement 

thing  simple  in  place." 


suggests  organizing  an  in-house  brain¬ 
storming  ses^n  with  IS  and  business  us¬ 
ers  to  devise  unconventional  measures 
and  what  he  calls  "intentional  Band-Aid 
solutions,"  which  he  describes  as  "down- 
and-dirty"  measures  rather  than  refined 
ones. 

John  Musa,  supervisor  of  software 
qu^ty  at  AT&T  ^11  Laboratories,  says 
he  believes  that  any  nteasure  of  IS  pro¬ 
ductivity  should  factor  in  quality.  A  lot  ctf 
people  agree  with  him,  he  says,  but  no  one 
has  yet  devised  a  concrete  measure  erf  the 
ratio  of  quality  to  cost  with  an  eye  toward 
achieving  a  proper  mix  of  cost,  delivery 
date  and  rebatrflHy. 

For  those  who  insist  on  more  quantifi¬ 
able  approaches,  John  Henderson,  profes¬ 
sor  of  f^S  at  Boston  Univefsity ,  is  among 


a  group  of  academicians  researching  a 
productivity  modeling  approach  called 
Data  Envelopm^t  Analysis,  and  MTT’s 
Kemerer  has  just  finished  a  study  on  func¬ 
tion  points,  which  he  calls  "a  more  user- 
understandabie  output  measure"  origi¬ 
nally  developed  by  Allan  Albrecht  at  IBM 
in  1979. 

All  in  all.  DeMarco  estimates  there  are 
probably  a  half-dozen  perfectly  good  ways 
to  measure  productivity,  but  all  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  whi^  is  why  IS  avoids  them. 

Avcndance  of  measurement  may  not  be 
a  viable  option  for  much  longer,  however. 
Between  the  rising  tide  of  executive  in¬ 
terest  in  outsourcing  and  tightening  bud¬ 
gets.  Burkan  and  others  say  the  pressure 
is  on  IS  to  prove  what  it  does  and  how  it 
delivers  benefits.  • 


Raj  Nigam.  chief  scientist  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  Crroup  at  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Ck».  in  Somerset.  NJ.,  regards  him^asa 
"street  filter"  when  it  comes  to  trying 
to  measure  what  informatim  systems 
really  accomfrfish. 

Unlike  academicians,  who  can  ^end 
time  mulling  large  theoretical  concepts 
such  as  IS  productivity.  Nigam  says  his 
abroach  is  nitty-gritty  tactical.  "We’re 
just  measuring  input  and  output,  not 
wfaethn-  that  amounts  to  productivity," 
be  says,  "but  my  feeling  was  that  we 
needed  to  get  something  done,  get  some- 


Ntgam  was  handed  the  task  of  devising 
a  means  of  nteasuring  the  IS  contribution 
at  Merrill  Lynch  ^  over  one  year  ago 
and  quiddy  decided  that  simplicity  should 
rule  the  process. 

"If  you  put  10  applications  developers 
into  a  room  and  let  them  brainstonn  the 
factors  that  could  be  used  to  nneasure 
them,  you  would  very  quickly  generate 
hundreds  of  measures."  he  says.  "A  man¬ 
ager  can  get  lost  in  that.  You  can  draw 
gratrfts  umil  you’re  crazy  —  color  graphs, 
three-dimei»kmal  graphs  and  not 
know  what  they  mean. " 

Nigam  deckled  instead  to  assemble  a 
sman  team  of  seven  systems  managers  to 
look  for  no  more  than  12  variables  that 
could  be  measured.  He  limited  the  pnrfect 
to  three  months. 

After  three  months,  the  team  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  15  measures.  Bending  his  nu¬ 
merical  Imot,  Nigam  decided  to  keep  aD 
IS.  breaking  them  into  what  he  describes 
as  a  "Chinese  menu"  consisting  of  one  list 
of  measures  that  could  apply  to  many 
groups  and  another  list  to  accommodate 
the  (Merent  styles  and  emphases  of  some 
departments. 

The  idea,  Nigam  says,  was  for  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  able  to  pi^  and  choose  from 
the  tw)  lists  but  to  also  be  encouraged  to 
sdect  more  of  their  measures  from  the 
first  "core"  list  to  ensure  some  consisten- 


token  rings  to  teleconferencing,  from  video 
to  voice  recognition,  we  offer  the  kind 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  solutions  that  can 
really  free  up  your  information. 

That’s  why  scores  of  businesses,  institu¬ 
tions  and  governments  around  the  world 
have  come  to  depend  on  NYNEX  for  their 


information  needs.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 
For  solutions  that  will  set  you  free. 

Need  to  communicaie?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 


NYNEX 


KATIE  CRANE 


So  please,  just  send  me  the  45-minute  videotape 
and  white  paper  of  Bill's  speech,  “Information  At 
%ur  Fingertips””for  $10! 


Actually  all  I  need  from  you  now  is  the  free  white 
paper  and  Fll  take  it  from  there. 
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I’ve  got  to  have  a  copy  of  Bill  Gales’  keynote  at  COMDEX 
on  the  direction  of  personal  computing  in  the  ‘90s! 

[H  So  please,  just  send  me  the  45-minute  videotape  and  CD  Actually,  all  I  need  is  the  free  white  paper, 
white  paper.of  Bill’s  speech.  "Information  At  Your  and  I’ll  take  it  from  there. 

Fingenips^^^"  for  $10.* 

To  receive  the  white  paper,  check  the  appropriate  bo\  and  drop  this  pre-paid  card  in  the  mail. 
Or.eaII(800)54UI26l. 

To  order  the  videotape,  please  complete  the  following  information. 

1.  Shipping  information  (please  prim)  2.  Pay  ment  method 

_ _  □  MasterCard  .  □  VISA 

Name  ,  .  '  Compunv  .  . 


Aildress  P.O.  hu.\.e'-  plemei  _ ^  ;  i  ,  ^ 

,  -  PU‘(i\e  prim  rrrdit  card  numhcr  m  spiu  r  pnn-idrd. 

Cil>  *  Suite  ZIP  '  '  ' 
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ejlll4l6iS7.V7(i,h<  i  IWl)  Micn>s.iit  Crupirjuon.  Alt  rt^his  reserseil.  Mk-nKutl  jnJ 
the  MknrsHlt  k>|<i  are  re|istereJ  trademarks  and  Inlormnium  At  »Vwr  fmw'i'in  is  j 
irademari  ill  MiiTivaili  Ciirpiiralmn 
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Fill  out  this  ad,  and  send  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to  Microsoft  Corporation,  One  Microsoft  Way 
Redmond,  WA  98052^6399,  Attention:  Dept  #1116. 

Or  simply  complete  the  business  reply  card.  To 

order  by  telephone,  you  can  just  JMiCfDSOliF 
give  us  a  call  at  (800)  541-1261.  Making  it  all  make  sense' 
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Hrst. 


Do  you  risk  life  and  limb  each  week  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  your  company  to  nab  the  office  copy  of 
ComjmterworldP. 

Well  now  there’s  a  better-and  safer-way  to  get  the 
latest,  most  up-to^ate  i>ews  in  the  information 
industry,  hot  off  the  presses. 

Subscribe  to  Cornputerworld  and  receive  51  issues  of 
the  best-read  publication  in  the  infmnation  industry. 
Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies 
uang  information  systems  technology. 

There’s  no  need  to  wait  days  brfore  your  cwi^Muiy 
or  department  subscription  reaches  your  desk.  And 
there’s  no  need  to  go  to  extremes  just  to  be  among 
the  first  in  your  company  to  read  about  the  products 
and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Just  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
CompiUerworld. 

Why  take  chances? 


There’s  no  end 
to  how  far  people 
will  go  to  get 
COMPUTERWORLD 


IN  DEPTH 


Before  you  bum  out, 
chill  out 

Ward  off  IS  stress  by  kicking  back,  accentuating  the  positive 
and  being  a  good  communicator  who’s  open  tochange 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 
Second  in  an  occasional  series. 


Thinking  about  taking  a 
dive  off  the  top  fkwr  of 
corporate  heach^uarters? 
Why  not  do  a  double  gain* 
er  in  the  company  swim¬ 
ming  po(d  instead? 

To  help  emi^ees  — 
including  information 
systrais  prcrfessionals  — 
d^  with  stress,  more 
and  more  companies  are  Bering 
programs  such  as  physkal  fit¬ 
ness  centers  or  discounted 
health  club  member^ps,  stress 
and  time  management  seminars, 
rotation  <d  assignments,  coun- 
l  seling  and  siqqxnt  services. 

For  instance.  Trump  Plaza 
Hotel  and  Casino  in  Atla^  City 
offers  managers  a  health  spa,  as 
well  as  stress  reduction  classes 
and  executive  devekq>ment  sem¬ 
inars.  E^e  Webber,  Inc.  offers 
a  corporate  health  club  at  its  new 
IS  and  operations  headquarters 
in  Weehawken,  NJ.  Oth^  firms 
have  similar  ix’t^p’ams. 

"Some  companies  have  tradi- 
ticMially  paid  more  attention  to 
the  hi^th  of  their  workers 


throu^  stress  management 
programs,"  says  Christine  Bul- 
len,  assistant  director  erf  the 
Center  for  InfeHinatkm  Systems 
Research  at  MIT's  Sloan  Schod 
of  Management  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  "But  we  dca’t  yet  haveall 
the  answers  oa  tow  to  manage 
stress." 

ComputeriBorld  asked  IS 
professkmals  other  ways  in 
which  they  handle  new  pres¬ 
sures  to  supiriement  corporate 
services  ato  programs.  They 


Ryao  ntComptOerwinld  senior  writ- 


give  the  foUowing  advice: 

•  Learn  to  play  poUtica,  The 
first  step  toward  dealing  with 
stress  is  finding  its  cause,  says 
Steve  McMahan,  managing  di¬ 
rected  at  Source  EDP,  a  idace- 
ment  agency  in  Bostem.  For  IS 
personnel,  in  many  cases,  the 
cause  erf  stress  is  interpersonal 
communications. 

"Systems  people  have  often 
had  the  attitude  ^  'If  I  ek)  good 
technical  work,  I  don’t  have  to 


play  pcrfitics,  and  it  is  not  that  iro- 
p(Mtant  that  I  get  along  with  my 
boss,’ "  McMahan  says. 

But  as  systems  work  becomes 
more  a  means  to  an  end  —  like 
any  other  business  tool  —  and 
le»  of  an  anomaly  unto  its^, 
McMahan  sa^.  workers  will 
have  to  start  learning  to  eleal 
with  perfitical  stress.  His  advice? 
"Wfoik  with  user  omstituendes; 
develop  relationships  with  your 
managers.  That  is  the  way  to 


JoiMt  MlNwr  says  IS  people  t^ten  put  pressure  on  deem- 

selves  to  reach  unrealistic  goals 


deal  with  the  external,  organiza¬ 
tionally  induced  stress. " 

•  Be  open  to  change.  As  any 
e]q>enenced  IS  professional 
knows,  in  teduxrfogy,  nothing 
stays  tto  same  for  long.  Accept¬ 
ing  almost  constant  change  as  a 
fact  of  life  can  go  a  kmg  way  to¬ 
ward  reducing  daily  pressure,  in¬ 
terviewees  say. 

"Itople  do  not  handle 
change  well  are  prone  to  burn¬ 
out,"  notes  Karl  Swanseen,  di¬ 
rector  of  MIS  at  Trun^  Plaza. 
"In  the  MIS  field,  you  have  to  be 
wide  open  and  rea^  to  change  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  You  have  to 
be  extremely  flexdile  and  open- 
minded,  and  you  can’t  treasure 
the  works  of  the  past." 

The  real  test  is  to  ke^  a  chin 
up  in  the  tou^KSt  situations. 

"The  hardest  part  is  when 
you  invest  a  lot  of  time  aixl  ener¬ 
gy  in  a  project  and  lut  the  specs 
right  on,  but  then  the  market 
changes,  and  tile  industry 
changes  so  that  your  work  b^ 
comes  tosolete,"  Swanseen 
says. 

•  Be  realistic.  Deadlines  are  of¬ 
ten  dted  as  a  big  stress  inducer. 
To  avoid  that,  “we  try  to  stress 
good  problem  definition  cm  large 
projects,"  says  Richard  Hock,  di- 
recUM-  of  MIS  at  Ecfalin.  Inc.  in 
Branfcnd,  Cemn. 

•  Remember,  you’re  not  a 
ado  act.  Unlike  in  the  old  days, 
teamwork  is  now  more  comrocm 
in  many  IS  shops,  notes  John  W. 
Owens,  vice  (vesident  and  chief 
infmmation  officer  at  Sara  Lee 
Hosiery,  a  divisioo  of  Sara  Lee 
Corp.  in  Vfinston-Salem,  N.C. 
That’s  good  news. 

Owens  says  the  IS  profession 
has  matured  substantially  in 
terms  of  leadership  and  team¬ 
work  during  the  last  decade. 

"Hopefully,  it  is  no  longer  an 
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individiai  who  it  ill  the  bot  seat  and  mder 
inteose  pressure  to  produce  something 
over  m  eitended  period  oi  time.'*  Owen 
nys.  **Tbe  persoQ  has  at  bit  dispoeaJ  sup¬ 
port  resources  and  linkage  to  other  parts 
of  the  team  or  other  departments  within 
the  orgaotzatioo  to  help  alleviate  that" 

•  Accentuate  the  positive.  While 
downatang,  glofaaliatioa  and  the  greater 
prooiineoce  of  IS  can  all  create  stress.  IS 
veterans  point  out  that  many  beoeSts  ac¬ 
company  such  pressures. 


People  WHO  DO 

not  handle  change 
weU  are  prone  to 
burnout.” 

KARL  SWANSEEN 
TRUMP  PLAZA 


A  bit  of  new  pressure  it  not  necessarily 
bad,  Thjmp  Plaza's  Swanseen  notes:  *it 
just  adds  a  lot  of  color  and  excitement  to 
the  wovh;  it  makes  you  that  much  more 
energetic  in  achieving  your  goals.** 

It’s  also  important  to  realize  that  life  in 
IS  is  lesa  stressful  in  many  ways  than  it 
was  10  years  ago,  Owens  adds.  "Tiungs 
today  generally  are  better,  from  the 
staodpoini  of  having  a  dear  vistoo  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  being  better  at  pro¬ 
ducing  the  result.’* 

Patricia  WaUingtoQ.  vice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  at  Xerox  Corp.'B 
U.S.  Marketing  Group  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  adds:  "Many  prople  in  the  past 
were  frustrated  by  the  ability  to  really 


have  that  (krect  value  added  to  the  bust- 
oess.  That's  changed." 

•  Cot  yourself  some  slack.  Ten  years 
ago,  many  pressures  on  IS  came  from  the 
out^.  su^  as  users  asking  bow  kmg  the 
baddog  for  new  applications  mi^t  be, 
says  James  C.  Nfiller,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  James  River 
Corp.  of  Virginia  in  Richnxmd. 

Today,  Miller  nys.  IS  workers  often 
pressure  tkenstiw  —  often  in  the  name 
of  hdptng  the  business.  "Now.  it’s  more 
like. I  can  get  this  dooe  six  weeks  early, 
I’D  be  able  to  help  my  business  in  Detroit 
get  this  product  out.'  or  'I  can  do  this  for 
the  bottom  line  and  get  more  earnings  per 
share.’  ’* 

Keeping  a  realistic,  balanced  attitude 
about  what  you  can  do  is  key.  Miller  and 
others  advise. 

•  Renliae  that  )fou've  got  plenty  oi 
company.  Sure,  being  in  IS  sometimes 
means  10-.  12-.  14-bour  and  longer  work 
days.  But,  for  whatever  consolation  it's 
worth .  so  do  many  other  professions. 

'There  are  still  extremes,  but  overall  1 
doubt  that  our  profession  has  to  work 
more  hours  than  most  other  business  dis- 
dpIiDes."  Owens  notes. 

"I  (km’t  think  that  we  experience  any 
different  pressures  than  the  rest  of  busi¬ 
ness."  IKUhngton  adds.  "Everybody  has 
to  learn  different  things." 

•  Take  tine  otf.''Tbe  best  release  is 
taking  time  off  and  getting  away."  Swan- 
een  says.  '*1  think  there  should  be  more 
vacation  time  or  free  time  available  to  lim¬ 
it  the  stress." 

•  Know  your  limits.  Brian  Cainenker,  a 
senior  analyst  at  Dynamics  Research 
Corp.  in  Wthningtoo,  Mass.,  says  that 


most  systems  workers  know  their  limits, 
and  if  they  work  within  them,  they  will  not 
foce  job  burnout. 

•  G^  more  training.  IS  professionals 
say  that  two  of  the  biggest  sources  of 
stress  are  not  knowing  eoou^  to  get  the 
job  done  and  the  fear  of  falling  behind 
technologicalJy. 

As  a  result,  they  advise  taking  as  many 
continuing  education  courses  and  semi¬ 
nars  as  time  permits  and  encouraging 
companies  to  support  them.  "Companies 
need  to  be  wilhng  to  give  more  time  to 
train  people."  MIT's  BuDen  says. 

Lznnting  the  busioess  and  dealing  with 
attendant  pressure  increases  your  value 
as  an  employee,  reminds  Paul  Berger, 
ixesident  of  Paul  Berger  Consulting  and 
PBC  Management  Video  Programs  in 
LawreiuxviUe,  NJ.  Learning  new  areas  is 
"an  <^>p(vtunity  to  add  value."  he  says. 

•  Do  better  career  planning.  For 
many  IS  (Hnfessionals.  stress  comes  from 
unhappiness  with  their  career  paths. 

In  the  late  70s  and  early  ’80s,  people 
flocked  to  the  IS  fidd  because  there  were 
jobs,  Source  BOP's  McMahan  says. 
"Those  are  the  people  who  tend  to  be  in 
our  office  after  they  have  been  in  the  field 
for  two  to  five  years  saying,  'I'm  sick  of 
what  I  do.  I  don't  want  to  program  any 
more.' " 

McMahan  says  many  of  those  workers 
want  to  remain  in  the  computer  field  but 
move  out  of  technica]  work.  "That  mi^t 
be  burnout, ’’  he  says,  "or  maybe  just  call 
it  people  who  were  doing  something  they 
never  bleed  in  the  first  place." 

It's  a  tough  question,  but  it  mi^t  be 
valuable  to  ask  yourself:  "Is  IS  really  the 
field  for  me?" 


COM/biwrgy's  SfrowM  sees  her  staff 
struggling  to  keep  work/ home  balance 


•  Look  for  the  ‘‘right**  company.  If 
possible,  finding  a  culture  that  matches 
your  own  personabty  and  managers  who 
reflect  yoiff  values  can  eUminate  a  great 
deal  of  friction.  IS  veterans  say. 

‘Take  a  good  hard  \o6k  at  yourself  and 
the  environment  you’re  working  in,  and 
maltft  sure  the  environment,  department 
and  company  are  consistent  with  who  you 
are,"  McMahan  says. 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  users.  Since  a  lot 
of  stress  comes  from  interaction  with  end 
users,  IS  managers  advise  nipping  poten¬ 
tial  pressure  and  cooflicts  in  the  bud. 

Tt  is  important  that  managers  at  all 
levels  get  out  and  find  out  what  users 
want  and  what  they  are  looldog  for,"  Ech- 
lin's  Hock  says.  "Whenever  I  have  a 
meeting,"  be  adds,  "I  make  it  a  point  to  go 
to  see  the  user  rather  than  have  him  come 
to  my  office."* 


Struggling  with  juggling  IS  career  and  family  life 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

t’s  8  pjn.  Have  you  seen  your  chil¬ 
dren  today? 

If  you  anwered  no.  you  are  not 
alone,  unfortunately.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  stresses  on  infonnation 
systems  life  today,  among  the  greatest 
many  professimate  ia  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  job  and  family. 

Whte  IS  wmkers  are  not  alone  in  foe- 
ing  these  issues,  several  factors  —  in¬ 
cluding  work  that  often  requirea  kmg 
hours  and  a  comparatively  young  work 
force  in  or  approaching  child-bearing 
years  —  make  the  pressures  for  many 
even  more  acute. 

"A  lot  of  employees  are  in  a  balancing 
act  between  the  issues  of  advancement 
and  compensation  and  their  personal 
fifestyle,  profeaskmal  bfe.  family  lifo  and 
sodal  Iffe."  says  ^trida  WaOingtoo. 
vice  president  a^  chief  infonnation  offi¬ 
cer  at  Xerox  Corp.’s  U.S.  Marketing 
Group  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 

The  1950s'  —  or  even  19708'  —  v»- 
sioo  of  domestic  bfe  no  longer  exists,  a 
fact  to  which  any  IS  worker  can  attest. 

Jean  Straehl,  manager  of  distributed 
IS  at  COM/Eoergy  Services  Ca  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.,  for  instance,  tells  of  an 
employee  wbo  got  a  caQ  from  bis  child’s 
'  day  care  center.  The  message  was: 
Come  pick  up  your  sick  child. 

"He  had  to  go  home  because  his  child 
had  chicfceo  pox  and  then  had  to  come 
back  in  later  when  his  wife  got  home 


from  work."  Straehl  recalls. 

Any  working  parent  can  relate  similar 
stories.  Ah  of  tlus  begs  the  question; 
What  do  people  do  to  balance  their  ca¬ 
reers  and  family  lives?  Do  companies 
help?  Mint  there  be  a  trade-off  between 
wort  and  family? 

MorwfWxlbttty 

Fwtunatdy,  more  U.S.  companies  are 
finally  reafo^g  that  (kxnestic  peace  and 
worter  productivity  are  dos^  linked 
and  are  therefore  offering 
part-time  positiocB,  tele¬ 
commuting  options  and  job 
sharing,  which  IS  workers 
are  increasingly  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of. 

"To  a  great  extent,  hav¬ 
ing  productive  people  on  the 
job  is  a  function  of  keefmg 
tbeir  family  happness  in¬ 
tact.**  says  James  C  KOer,  rice  presi¬ 
dent  of  iirfonnatioD  technology  at  James 
River  Corp.  of  Virgmia  in  Rkhmood,  Va. 

Many  companies  also  offer  flexible 
wort  hours  to  accommodate  working 
parents  and  others  who  simply  do  not 
want  to  wort  tbe  tradHioaal  nine  to  five. 
At  Xerox,  for  example,  a  study  is  now 
under  way  to  examine  rebtionships  of 
work  and  famDy  and  bow  they  affect  indi¬ 
vidual  workers. 

"Empowerment  b  a  big  piece  of  the 
management  policy  here,"  WaSington 
says.  "It's  up  to  the  manager  to  wort 
with  tbe  entNoyee."  She  says  many  of 


tbe  Xerox  IS  workers  are  on  flex  time. 
"We  try  to  help  them  to  balance  their 
hfestyltt  but  not  to  make  those  ded- 
skmsforthefn." 

Miller  says  that  James  River  tries  to 
be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  workers.  Some  options  at  James  Riv¬ 
er  —  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in¬ 
clude  giving  workers  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  wort  on  from  borne  doing 
applications  development,  allowing  full¬ 
time  workers  to  r^uce  their  hours  so 
they  can  spend  nMre  time 
with  tbeir  young  chOdren 
and  allowing  some  workers 
to  move  into  less  demanding 
jobs  where  they  will  not 
need  to  put  in  extra  hours  on 
a  regular  basis.  Miller  says. 

For  example,  Miller  ex- 
fdains:  "If  you’re  a  technical 
manager  today  and  you 
want  to  wort  part  time,  you  may  have  to 
become  a  technician  again,  and  we  can 
put  you  on  three  days  a  week. " 

Things  get  tric^,  be  adds,  because 
family  happiness  means  different  things 
todifferent  worters.  "There  are  individ¬ 
uals  who  can  wort  60  hours  a  week  and 
maintain  fomily  happiness  aixl  there  are 
others  wbo  look  at  40  hours  and  cannot 
gobeyoodthat." 

The  key.  he  says,  is  that  management 
must  respect  all  types  of  workers. 
"You’ll  find  good  [infonnation  technol¬ 
ogy]  people  at  ends  of  the  spec¬ 
trum."  he  adds.  'We  don’t  tell  people  to 


do  this  or  behave  this  way.  We  have  a 
constructive  tolerance  for  diversity . " 

In  companies  without  fonnaliaed  pro¬ 
grams.  IS  enqdoyees  make  tbeir  own  de- 
dsioos  about  the  best  ways  to  strike  tbe 
ri^t  balance  between  wort  and  fondy. 

In  the  case  of  Karl  Swanseen,  ikte- 
tor  of  MIS  at  Trunv  Pina  Hotel  and  Ca¬ 
sino  in  Atlantic  City  —  and  father  of 
three  cfafldren,  indiiding  a  newborn  — 
the  choice  is  to  break  up  tbe  wort  day. 

Swanseen  works  b^een  9  ajn.  and 
6:30  pjn.  everyday.  "When  I  go  home, ! 
play  with  the  kids  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  I  put  them  to  bed,”  be  exNaina-  'T 
may  vrort  after  that"  But  he  makes  it  a 
point  to  spend  quality  time  with  his  fom- 
Oy  on  weekends. 

Is  thwrw  o  porwnt  troefc? 

While  many  worters  may  like  flexible 
working  optiocks,  placement  offidab  say 
haring  a  flexible  firm  is  anything  but  a 
guarantee  for  a  hi^H»yfo8  job. 

"Tbe  firms  that  often  pay  tbe  best 
salaries  and  have  tbe  biggest  bonuses  — 
such  as  Iwokezage  firms  —  have  tbe 
longest  hours,"  says  Steve  McMahan, 
managing  director  at  placeinent  firm 
Source  EDP  in  Boston. 

At  tbe  same  time,  a  laid-back,  famOy- 
orierted  company  is  not  likely  to  pay  as 
well  as  tbe  brokerage  firms,  McMaiian 
says.  Worters  lookiog  foroew  jobs  must 
understand  tbe  trade-oft  and  priorttize 
what  is  important  to  them,  be  says,  "be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  get  it  aD."  • 
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Pardon  my  pleadings 

Whether  the  threat  of  war  can 
serve  to  hasten  peace  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
the  strategy  certainly  worked 
last  week  in  the  I^dfic  North¬ 
west.  In  one  of  the  quickest  re¬ 
volving-door  circuits  in  recent 
memory,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Z-Nix  Co.  last  week  settled 
the  Wuidows-based  licensing  dis¬ 
pute  that  Z-Nix  made  a  federal 
case  of  only  days  earlier  [CW, 
Nov.  12J.  The  out-of-court  ac¬ 
cords  provide  Z-Nix  with  a  Win¬ 
dows  license  through  1991  and 
Microsoft’s  pledge  to  good-faith 
discussions  ^  renewal  this  time 
next  year. 

Shape  of  things  to  come 

Cost-cutting  measures  an¬ 
nounced  and  imiirfeinented  earli¬ 
er  this  faU  at  Los  Angeles-based 
database  vendor  Teradata 
Corp.  will  not  go  far  enough  to 
keep  the  company  hom  a  woric 
force  reduction  it  hoped  to  out¬ 
run,  according  to  company 
Chairman  and  Chief  &cecutive 
Officer  Kenneth  Simonds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  series  of  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  which  board  members  and 
executives  took  a  long  ktok  at 
the  looming  recession.  Stmcmds 
said  that  the  firm  will  escalate 
its  assault  on  expenses  to  in¬ 
clude.  among  other  moves,  a 
10%  to  12%  work  force  cut 
"We  believe  these  actions  are 
necessary  to  return  us  to  profit¬ 
ability."  Simonds  said,  ad^g 
that  hopes  for  the  company's 
near-term  growth  would  be 
overly  optimistic. 

Afore  briefs  on  page  117 


CALS  makes  impact 
on  imaging  technology 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 

An  image  processing  and  docu¬ 
ment  management  program  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  is  sending  ripples 
through  the  computer  industry, 
giving  momentum  to  a  host  of 
new  standards,  technologies  and 
produas.  And  the  Computer- 
Aided  Acquisition  and  Logistic 
Support  (CALS)  program  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  shape  the  future  of 
computing  in  industries  far  re¬ 
moved  fixMn  the  Bentagon. 

CALS  was  launched  in  1985 
in  response  to  the  skyrocketing 
volume  and  cost  of  paper  used  in 
the  design,  manufacture,  acqui- 
sitkm  and  maintenance  of  weap¬ 
ons  systems.  The  program  was 
intended  to  implement  existing 
standards  —  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  new  o^  —  for 
the  electronic  transfer  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  technical  data. 

Now,  weU  into  the  first  phase 
of  the  two-phase,  lO-year  pro¬ 
gram,  that  ^ort  is  beginning  to 
yield  results.  Defense  contrac¬ 
tors,  whose  paper  problems  mir¬ 
rored  the  military's,  embraced 
the  concept,  as  did  a  host  of  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  srrftware 
vendors  eager  for  a  new  piece  of 
the  multibillioo-dollar  weapons 
business.  And  for  users.  CALS 
promises  a  long-sought  benefit 
as  its  standards  lead  vendors  to 
create  interoperable  products  at 
competitive  (nices. 

By  one  estimate,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  contractors  are  cur¬ 
rently  spending  $2  billion  per 


year  to  make  their  systems 
CALS-compliant.  In  addition,  as 
the  program  has  built  up  mo¬ 
mentum.  it  has  begun  to  spin  off 
jM'oducts  and  know-how  into  the 
ocmunerdal  sector.  "CALS  is 
spurring  the  development  of 
tods  aitd  methodologies  no  sin- 
company  can  afiord  to  do  by 
itself."  said  Jc4m  Bottmis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Avalon  Systens,  Inc. 

Interleaf,  Inc,  for  instance, 
introduced  a  suite  of  products  to 
support  so-called  "information 
publishing,"  including  docu¬ 
ments  that  can  access,  evaluate 
and  act  on  information. 


Beyond  the  paper  chase 

Ah  imaging  initiative  10 yean  in  making  could  m<ol$tUoniie 

government  it^rmation  management  >  and  ^len  a  mini-industry 

(UMNW) 

blonds  of  outomolion  IntRffacwd  syWonu  InWgrolod  syslRfiu 
popar  How  d^iiol  flm  shorwd  dotaboM 


CoWtYBCSOf  Oov't 


CowlitSf  Gov't  CwnSroctor/Owv't 


boOrcr-^iiMmilVMOOrrCiriiplHcsAiUNiina  ih<rt  iMUc^k 

Now,  according  to  f^ula  An-  getting  requests  for  the  same  ca- 
gerstein,  program  manager  for  pabilities  from  commercial  air- 
pubbshing  standards.  Interleaf  is  Continued  on  page  116 


SPSS  fuels  growth  with  outside  funding 


BY  MICHAEL  RTZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

CHICACjO  —  For  the  first  time 
in  20  years  of  funding  its  own 
growth.  S34  million  statistical 
software  vendor  SPSS.  Inc.  has 
gone  outside  for  capital,  selling 
more  than  30%  of  the  company 
to  an  investor  group  headed  by 
Morgan  Stanley  Venture  Capitd 
Fund  L.P.  Terms  of  the  deal 
were  not  disdosed.  However, 
observers  estimated  that  it 
brought  SSnoSiontoSPSS. 

Norman  Nie,  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  co-founder 
of  the  con^»ny.  said  that  the 
deal,  which  was  in  tiie  "multimil- 
lions"  of  dollars,  would  let  SPSS 
do  three  things:  build  a  new  set 
of  "visuaOy-oriented"  products 
across  its  product  line;  develop 


statistical  applications  for  large, 
^)edfic  markets  such  as  manu* 
f^uring;  and  heh>  SPSS  expand 
its  sui^Mit  efiorts. 

Nie  also  said  that  SPSS  would 
likely  use  some  of  (he  funds  to 
acquire  another  company  or  de¬ 
velop  new  strategic  business 
partnerships. 

Growth  crttkol 

Gary  Madden,  an  analyst  at  Da- 
taqoest,  Inc.,  speculated  that 
SPSS  Ut  the  point  at  w^ich 
growth  was  more  critical  than 
total  control. 

"I  think  they're  seeing  that 
the  applications  for  [statistical] 
softww  have  become  much 
broader,  and  they  probaUy  need 
to  do  a  lot  of  investment  to  sup¬ 
port  the  [product]."  Madden 
said,  adding  that  moving  toward 


a  visuaJ  or  grafrfucal  user  inter¬ 
face  will  be  important  for  SPSS 
because  of  the  intensive  alphanu¬ 
meric  nature  of  its  package. 

Nie  will  remain  the  firm's 
largest  single  sharelxrider.  and 
the  SPSS  senior  management 
group  will  remain  its  largest  eq¬ 
uity  bolder.  SPSS  will  add  four 
seats  to  its  board:  two  for  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley,  one  for  Cooke  & 
Andrews  Investments,  Inc.,  an 
affiliate  of  SPSS’  Japan^  po¬ 
rter.  Japan  Systems  Engineering 
Corp.,  and  one  that  wiD  be  filled 
by  Bernard  (joMstein.  bead  of 
^oadview  Associates,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  Geocapital  Putoers, 
which  contribute  approximate¬ 
ly  $1  million  to  tut  wWk's  fund. 
Westinghouse  Credit  C^orp.  pro¬ 
vided  the  bulk  of  the  funcfog  for 
the  deal. 


INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communicatkms 
technology  From  more  than  100  companies  like  Apple,  Andersen  Consulting.  AT&T,  EDS, 
Epson,  GTE,  IBM,  NCR,  Novell,  Texas  Instruments,  Xerox  and  many  more. 

(ill  today  to  get  your  free  72  page  INFOMART  Direaoty.  It’s  the  easy 
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A  new  lease  on  life  for  Leading  Edge 

BY  RICHARD  PASTOM  cord^  to  aiialYSt&  Former  us*  last  year  by  South  Korean  con* 
cvsTAfr  ers,  in  the  meantime,  seem  ^  glomerate  Daewoo  Telecom 

~r~  wOKng  to  give  the  firm  a  sec-  mL  Co.,  tbe  company  has  made 

WESTBCNiO,  Mass.  —  One  ondchance.  the  rebuilding  ^  its  dealer 

yearoutofOtapterllreorgani-  "Leading  Edge  has  ^ base  its  hi^iest  prkmty. 
atioo.  Leadiog  Edge  Products,  come  a  long  way,"  said  Jmmmmk  Levitt  said.  Starting 
Inc.  has  remade  its  dealer  chan-  Mailt  Levitt,  an  analyst  it'oive  ioge  the  year  with  as  few  as 
oel  and  appears  to  be  on  target  in  at  Intematiooal  Data  Corp.  in  400  dealers,  the  firm  has  2,300 
products  and  profitability,  ac*  Framingham,  Mass.  Acquired  today. 


Leading  Edge  used  to  rile 
dealers  by  demanding  advance 
payment  for  undelivered  equip¬ 
ment,  analysts  sakL  New  Ch^ 
Executive  Officer  Albert  Agbay, 
in  contrast,  handles  dealers  with 
kid  gloves.  One  example  is  his 
cautious  apin-oach  to  the  super¬ 
store  phencnnenon. 

‘We  have  to  pick  a  channel 
and  be  loyal  to  it."  Agbay  said, 
noting  that  the  fast-growing  cut- 


e  fasirnan  fodliic  CornowK  1990 


The  pdperhis  office  is  a  myth.  The  informaikm 
chaBcngc  for  the  future— necessarily— is  to 
manage  the  image  of  that  paper  swiftly, 
economkaMy,  electronically. 

fe  the  handling  of  paper-based  information  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations  ?  Use 
an  electronic  image  and  our  af^lication-specific 
work-in-process  software,  arni  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamline  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Suspend  it. 
Route  it  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork,  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
/ook-up  time,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
tot^ly  migrated  information  environnient. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Caff  1 800  445-6325,  Ext.  331. 


rate  superstore  channel  is  at¬ 
tractive,  but  tbe  firm  will  not 
participate  at  the  ri^  of  souring 
its  dealer  relationships. 

Agbay  has  other  concerns  — 
mamly,  how  to  follow  the  pnffit- 
aUe  month  of  September  fits 
first  in  18  months)  with  a  profit¬ 
able  fourth  quarter  and  1991  fis¬ 
cal  year,  "^’d  like  to  be  profit- 
aUe  for  1991  and  surpass 
Leadii^  Edge’s  best  year  in  rev¬ 
enue."  vrtudi  in  1987  was  $150 
million,  Agbay  said.  This  year 
will  see  $100  million  in  revenue 
and  unit  sales  65,000  to 
70,000,  he  predicted. 

Agbay  ^  he  hopes  to  get 
there  with,  ior  instance,  lower 
priced  prochicts  that  will  sell  in  a 
slu^ish  economy:  Intd  Carp. 
80386SX-  and  386DX-based 
desktop  and  portaUe  computers. 

Users  who  have  bought  frmn 
Leading  Edge  in  the  past  seem 


LwoAig  Edgw's  Agjhayt 

Pidt  a  channel  and  stay 


receptive  to  the  new  lines.  "The 
main  reasons  we  storied  buying 
them  is  because  they  went  out  of 
business  for  a  while,  and  we  had 
proUems  with  their  30M-byte 
disk  drives,"  said  Richard  Not- 
hn,  data  processing  manager  at 
T^  Mason  Research  Institute  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Norlin  said  be  would  recon¬ 
sider  Leading  Edge,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  to  beat  tbe 
{Vice  and  performance  of  the 
NEC  Teclmob^ies,  Inc.  ma¬ 
chines  be  is  currently  buying. 

In  additkm  to  profits,  Agba/s 
main  goal  fornext  year  is  to  dose 
some  of  tbe  gap  between  Lead¬ 
ing  Edge’s  time  to  market  and 
that  of  its  competitors. 

"We  accept  the  foct  that 
Leading  Edge  win  not  be.leaders 
in  tecimology,"  Agbay  said,  but 
he  wants  to  reduce  the  present 
nine-  to  12Hnoath  lag  tinn*  to 
maiket  to  ttoee  months  or  less. 
Products  late  to  market  must  at¬ 
tract  attention  with  shockingly 
low  pridug,  cutting  deeply  into 
prefit  margins,  A^y  said 

Tbe  average  price  for  a  Lead¬ 
ing  Edge  PC  was  running  about 
$1,100  in  September.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  labored  this  past  year 
to  a  little  nxve  margin  into 
tbe  hi^iK  end  products  and  has 
»Kceeded  in  raising  tbe  avmge 
system  price  tag  firajanuaiys 
low  of  $600.  However,  despite 
tbe  price  boost,  tiie  firm  stUl 
heavily  undercuts  its  oompeti- 
tws.  Leading  Edge’s  386SX- 
based  Model  D3M10WV  seOs 
for  about  $2,000  less  than  a 
coiiqtarable  IBM  I^rsonal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  Model  65  SX. 
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tious,  be  said. 

Other  points  made  by  Gartner  Group 
analysts  at  the  press  conference  included 
the  following: 

•  A  welMnapped  strategy  for  connecting 
with  hosts  and  other  worfcstatioQS  win 
ke^  Apfte  Computer,  loc.  a  major  desk¬ 
top  player. 

•  Companies  with  a  hi|d^  rdiance  on  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  compettUve  weapon  wiU  prob¬ 
ably  be  best  off  going  directly  from  DOS 
to  OS/2  and  skqqiing  the  Micnwoft  Corp. 
Windows  stage  ettirely.  Adopting  Win¬ 
dows  will  only  delay  the  systems  integra- 
tkm  and  other  benefits  companies  can  get 
from  OS/2  and  wiD  require  supporting 
Windows  virtually  ‘'forever,'*  accordmg 
to  Jonathan  Yarmis,  a  vice  president  at 
Gartner  Group. 


Other  companies  that  are  less  technol¬ 
ogy-driven  mi^t  want  to  go  to  Windows 
for  a  transition  period  before  adopting 
OS/2.  Yarmis  add^ 

•  Local-area  networks  wiO  cottinue  to  be 
installed  at  a  hi^  rate,  with  Novell.  Inc. 
and  Banyan  ^sterns,  Inc.  as  the  market 
leaders.  Although  LAN  hartlware  Man- 
dards  will  remain  rdativdy  stable,  soft¬ 
ware  standards  in  tfaia  arena  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop. 

•  In  the  area  of  wide-area  communica¬ 

tions,  caropanies  will  continue  the  trend 
of  relying  more  on  the  public  networks 
aitd  1^  on  the  private  ones.  An  espedaOy 
important  standard  in  rhi*  area 

b  frame  relay,  wh^  allows  voice,  data 
and  other  forma  of  information  to  share 
the  network. 


Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  ceMular 
phones.  A  Xerox  system  lots  them 
rewrite  It  in  minutes. 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largeM  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  th^ 
turn  to  a  compoi^  called  Rich  Graphics. 
But  when  hfotOTola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  rqirint  their 
manuals  on  a  ’’just-tn-time*'  production 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  tum^  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics.  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers'  products.  And  the 
resulting  pbm  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least 

The  manuals  are  now  primed  on  Xerox 
laser  printtis  just  minutes  after  die 
reviskms  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  'lUmaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course.  Motorola  isn't  the  only  ctieni 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improveroeot  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rkb  Graphics 
douMe  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  thQr  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partner^p  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewritt  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
pr^em  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve.  caU  1-800-TBAMXRX.  Ext  12SA. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yts,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

D  Please  send  me  information.^ 

G  Please  have  a  sales 

rqireseniativc  contact  me.  • 


Get  ready  for  a  rough  ride 

A  nalysts predict  difficult  move  to  clienti server  computing 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTAPr 


STAMFORD.  Coon.  —  Get  ready  for  a 
teeth-gnashing,  roller-coaster  decade  as 
users  make  a  painful  transition  to  a 
networked,  client/server  computing  envi¬ 
ronment.  Also  prepare  for  massive  confu¬ 
sion  among  users  and  vendors  abke  over 
what  choices  to  make  and  udien  to  make 
them. 

Such  was  the  viaon  painted  at  a  press 
conference  last  week  by  Gartner  Groiqt, 
Inc.  analysts,  who  ofier^  their  prognosti¬ 
cations  about  what  the  coming  10  years 
will  bring. 

By  far.  the  biggest  single  influence  in 
the  industry  vrill  be  the  adoption  of  a  new 
“master  platform”  —  IBM’s  System/SdO 
mainframes,  said  Bruce  Rogow.  Gartner 
Group’s  executive  vice  president.  “This 
wiD  evcdve  over  the  next  five  years  and 
will  be  extremely  crucial  to  everyone  in 
the  industry,”  he  said. 

However,  because  “maybe  we  waited 
a  little  too  long”  for  this  new  f^tform,  the 
information  technology  industry  may  mly 
grow  in  the  sin^  digits  daring  the  next 
two  years  as  user  organizaticms  assimilate 
the 390,  Rogow  said. 


server,  ”  Cassell  said. 

StiB,  be  added,  “for  a  long  time  the  leg¬ 
acy  is  cm  mainframes.  It  vnll  take  quate 
some  time  for  client/server  to  become  the 
predominant  model”  Mainframe  capaci¬ 
ty  wiU  continue  to  grow  30%  per  year,  be 
said: 

Cassell  also  said  that  he  expects  IBM’s 
390  base  {mocessor  to  run  at  least  as  fost 
as  Hitachi  America  Ltd.'s  does  —  a  re¬ 
ported  45  millioo  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS).  The  390  was  announced  at  40 
MIPS  because  IBM  was  being  over^  cau- 


XEI^OX 


By  FAR,  THE  biggest 

single  influence  in  the 
industry  will  be  the 
adoption  of  a  new  “master 
platform”  —  IBM’s 
System/390  mainframes. 

BRUCE ROGOW 
GARTNER  GROUP 


Information  technology's  status  as  the 
single  largest  component  of  capital  expen¬ 
ditures  ^  decrease  as  the  economy 
worsens,  Rogow  added.  ”1  don’t  see  the 
executives  I’ve  talked  to,  given  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  1990  and  1991.  ready  to  in¬ 
crease  [information  technology]  expendi¬ 
tures.”  be  said. 

Another  negative  factor,  at  least  from 
an  industry  point  of  view,  is  the  move  to¬ 
ward  open  systems. 

“Unix  is  bankruptcy  speDed  in  Eqie- 
ranto,”  Rogow  said  Beause  vendors' 
margins  are  so  low  on  noiqnroprietary  sys¬ 
tems.  a  big  demand  for  them  mi^t  “cre¬ 
ate  a  bloodbath,”  he  said. 

As  an  ahenative,  Rogow  said,  vendors 
are  Kkely  to  use  new  apfdications  such  as 
imaging  and  cooperative  processing  to 
provide  “a  proprietary  approach  to  open¬ 
ness.” 

Jim  Cassell,  a  Gartner  Group  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  IBM  mainframe  analyst,  said 
that  the  390  is  also  critical  for  hdping  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  "regain 
cootrol  of  enterprise  computing.”  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  said,  as  much  as  50%  of  elec¬ 
tronic  information  is  on  the  desktop  and 
out  of  the  purview  of  IS. 

IBM  win  build  on  the  390’s  newly  an¬ 
nounced  Sysplex  architecture  to  become 
a  “megaplex”  —  connecting  aO  the  main¬ 
frames  and  client/server  computers 
throughout  an  organixation.  The  main¬ 
frame  wfl)  essentially  become  a  “super¬ 
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CALS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  113 

tines,  teteconrnnmicartnfw  companies  and 
manu^cturing  firms.  'They’ve  sB  beard 
of  CALS,  and  they  aD  UDderatand  it,’*  she 
aakL  “They  afl  want  ceotraliaed  databases 
ci  infannatioQ  that  can  be  selectively 
combined  into  different  kinds  ol  docu¬ 


ments,  seen  on  a  screen,  printed  or  sent 
to  someone  etectronicalty.” 

Advanced  Technology,  Inc.  (ATD  was 
an  earty  beneficiary  of  CALS,  winning  a 
$160  millioo  job  to  automate  the  U.S. 
Navy's  storage  and  retrieval  of  engineer- 
ing  ^ta  and  drawings.  ATI’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Black  &  Decker  Corp.,  is  evaluating 
the  scanning,  optical  storage  and  retrieval 
technology  developed  by  ATI  for  possible 


Partners  in  CALS 


While  CALS  is  said  to 
bridge  nbrnds  of  automa- 
tioo.  it  is  also  bridging 
some  isbods  in  the  com¬ 
puter  mdustry.  The  mni- 
ridianpiiBary  nature  of  design  and 
marndyturing.  and  beaoe  of  the  com- 
pater  tools  needed  to  Bigipart  it,  makes 
the  CALS  arena  a  nabsral  for  intra- 
iodustiy  portooihipB. 

In  1988,  Hewlett-ftckard  Ca  es¬ 
tablished  the  HP  CALS  Sobitiaa 
Gfxngc  16  software  vendors,  induifing 
Iflierieif.  tac..  Mentor  Graphics  Corp. 
•  and  McDonnell  Dous^  Sykems  Int^ 
gratioo  Co,,  aO  with  off-the-shelf 
CALS-compliant  products  for  HP  and 
HFs  Apoio  dhrian  workstatioQS. 

In  July,  ^tog  Laboratories.  Inc  an- 
Domiced  its  CALS/CE  strategy  for  pro- 
*vidipgVfang-based  tools  far  coo  verting 
teat,  graphics  and  document  images 
into  CALS-compbant  data  streams  and 


for  creating  native-fflode  CALS/CE  tn- 
formatioo.  Wmg  teamed  up  with  Ava- 
bnche  Development  Co.,  Softquad, 
Inc  and  Roectta  Technologies,  Inc.  to 
develop  these  capabilities,  which  will 
be  the  cornentODe  for  a  planned  roaior 
push  into  the  CALS  maiketptace. 

PDES.  Inc,  a  consactium  consisting 
of  IBM,  HP.  Diiptal  Equganem 
the  Computervision  imit  of  Prime 
Computer,  Inc  and  several  aerospace 
and  defense  cootractors,  works  closdy 
with  the  government  to  a^elerate  the 
devefopment  and  impfementation  of 
product  data  eachange  standards 
needed  in  CALS  Phase  IL 

Of  PDES,  DOD  CALS  Director  Mi¬ 
chael  F.  Mdjrath  said.  “A  few  for¬ 
ward-looking  companies  are  playing  an 
active  role  in  the  devefopm^  of 
niES.  These  vendors  wiO  be  one  step 
ahead  in  getting  their  products  out.  “ 
GARY  H.  ANTHES 


It’ll 

put  you 
in  a  super 
mode. 

Mlllllllllll 


Looking  for  something  a  HtUe  more  uplifting  in  a  monitor?  Try 
NECV  MulUS^*  2A. 

Not  only  is  it  compatible  with  regular  VGA  modes,  but  it  has  the 
ability  to  pul  you  instantly  into  a  super  one.  And  since  SuperVGA 
gives  you  higher  resolution,  that's  not  a  bad  place  to  be. 

The  MulUSyne  2A. 

Proof  that  improving  your  mode  can  be  as 
easy  as  changing  the  way  you  look  at  things.  w 


DATAPreference 
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use  in  its  power  tools  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ation,  whikh  it  claims  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  “Black  &  Decker  wants  to  see 
what  we're  doing  for  the  government, 
then  see  bow  that  can  be  commerciahied 
for  the  private  sector,"  ATI  executive 
I^ul  Uxnbardi  said. 

Lombardi  said  that  ATI  plans  to  lever¬ 
age  its  CALS  know-how  into  other  mar¬ 
kets  public  utilities  and  health  care,  for 
examine  —  which,  in  total,  are  expected 
to  be  larger  than  the  defense  market. 

The  U.S.  government  is  about  to  give 
CALS  its  own  o&dal  push  into  the  com- 
roeroal  world.  At  CALS  Expo  '90,  to  be 
held  next  moikh  in  Dallas,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  will  announce  a 
DOD/Commerce/industry  partnership  in¬ 
tended  to  boost  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  business  by  encouraging  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  CALS-based  techm^- 
ogies  and  standards.  In  particular,  the 
partnership  will  promote  the  develop' 
meot  and  adoption  of  the  Product  Data 
Exchange  SpMxficatkm  —  a  way  to  com¬ 
pletely  define  a  pioduct  ekctronically. 

CALS  Phase  1  is  intended  to  replace 
paper  flow  with  digital  document  and  file 
exchange  between  vendors  and  the  DOD 
and  within  those  organizations.  The  goal 
is  to  create  data  cmce  and  paper  not  at  all. 

In  Phase  n,  just  getting  under  way  and 
not  yet  well  defined,  integration  is  to  take 
a  giant  step  forward,  with  the  bridged  ts- 
taods  of  automation  replaced  by  dtstribut- 
ed  databases  accessible  by  the  DOD.  con¬ 
tractors  and  subcontractors  via  networks 
linked  by  intelligent  gateways.  Instead  of 
transferring  files,  the  files  are  to  be  ac¬ 
cessed  in  {dace  by  any  number  of  different 
organizations  using  different  hardware 
and  software.  The  defense  community  re¬ 
fers  to  an  “integrated  weapon  system  da¬ 
tabase”  —  which  would  actually  be  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  logically  linked 


databases  —  while  in  commercial  envi¬ 
ronments,  the  database  would  contain  any 
kind  of  product  information. 

Phase  n  has  also  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  omcept  of  coocurrent  engineer¬ 
ing  (CE),  by  which  the  normally  serial 
phases  ^  design,  prototyping  and  manu¬ 
facturing  are  tightly  integrated  and  over¬ 
lapped.  Infect,  the  overall  program  is  now 

oftra  referred  to  as  CALS/CE. 

While  Phase  I  is  mostly  an  ezerdse  in 
software.  Phase  II  raises  tou|^  issues  for 
hardware  vendors,  said  John  F.  Leahy, 
strategic  maiketing  manager  for  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Federal,  Inc.  The  controver¬ 
sial  concept  of  sharing  databases  of  the 


The  U.S.  Depar^nt 
oi  Commerce  will 
announce  a  DOD/ 
Commerce/industry  part¬ 
nership  .intended  to  boost  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S. 
business  by  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  CALS. 


most  sensitive  information  could  require 
much  woik  to  improve  security,  inchiding 
extensive  work  to  build  multilevel  secure 
(qicrating  systems,  be  said.  Phase  n  may 
spur  (Welopcnent  work  in  Tempest- 
protected  hardware,  secure  networking 
and  secure  databases,  he  saxL  ”No  one 
can  teh  you  the  impact.”  he  said.  “Phase 
n  is  stiQ  a  big  questioo  inaik.” 

But  for  veixkirs  with  huge  investments 
in  proprietary  systems,  it  is  not  a  trivial 
question.  “D^  it  mean  FQ  lose  out  if  I 
can't  afford  to  uppude  to  standards.’" 
Bottoms  asked.  "Yes,  that  will  happen.” 


Getting  down  to  basics 


BY  GARY  a  ANTHES 

CVSTAPV 


CALS  is  ahernatively  described  as  a  methodology,  a  philosophy  and  a  diacipime. 
Whde  it  is  aO  of  these,  at  its  most  basic,  it  is  a  aet  of  standank.  The  DOD  tries  to 
pick  standards  that  wiB  be  winners  in  the  marketplace,  notjast  on  the  battlefield. 

In  some  cases,  CALS  adopts  an  existzag  standard,  thereby  giving  k  a  stamp  of 
approval  that  acedentes  its  marketplace  acceptance. 

But  in  other  cases,  CALS  leads  tte  market  and  the  standards  setting  coamm- 
aky  by  officiaHy  blessing  one  of  several  proposed  standards  or  by  spoDsorng  the 
estaWshment  d  new  ones. 

For  exanqiie,  the  DOD  is  now  evaluating  proposed  optical  diac  standards  and 
recently  spoosored  the  establiahnient  of  an  mdustiy  group  to  devdop  a  standard 
for  creating  and  reassembling  subunits  of  raster  images. 

Key  CALS  standards  adopted  so  fer  inckide  the  fottowing: 

•  Standard  Generalized  Markup  Language,  frinch  is  a  standard  for  device^ode- 
pendent  exchange  of  data  prior  to  documiak  compoakkn.  The  fangmy  uses 
mariaqi  tags  to  explicitly  de^  every  efemeik  of  a  documenL 

•  Imtial  Graphics  Exchange  Specifiakion.  which  describes  vector  graphics  used 
in  engmeering  drawings  and  technical  iHustntioDS  in  computer-aided  design  sys¬ 
tems. 

•  Computer  Gr^ihics  Metafile,  which  is  another  descriptloo  of  vector  graphici. 

•  CCTTT  Group  4  for  fecsinnle,  which  describes  rnmprriisrcl  bit'map,  or  raster, 
graphics. 

“CALS  Bsys  what  the  standards  should  be,  so  we  don’t  have  to  decide.”  laid 
Janis  Kerrick;  CALS  program  manager  at  Hewlett-ftckard  Ca  "We  in  mdustry 
and  government  could  have  met  on  this  for  years,  but  CALS  makes  k  happen  feat- 
er.” 

The  DOD  works  with  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tedmology 
(NIST)  to  get  the  standards  it  needs.  According  to  David  Bettwy,  an  official  at 
NIST,  some  30  to  40  standards  have  been  picked  by  CALS  10  fer. 

"But  eventually  there  wiD  be  a  huge  mmkier.  Ultimttdy,  virtuaDy  everything 
in  the  mformatioo  automation  world  wiO  be  covered,”  be  aaii 

GARY  E  ANTHES 
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Women  losing  ground  in  IS 

Several  studies  show  dwindling  n  umber  of females  heading  into  IS 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CWSTAFF 


Although  more  women  are 
working  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  now  than  in  the  past,  that 
trend  could  be  shortrtived,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  collection  of  studies 
published  by  the  Association  of 
Computing  Machinery  this 
month. 

Statistics  indicated  a  fall-off  of 
female  interest  in  the  computer 
industry  overall,  and  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  women  who  are 
positioning  themselves  as  cru¬ 
cially  needed  role  models  by  pur¬ 
suing  academic  careers  in  com¬ 
puter  science. 

In  additioo.  the  studies  includ¬ 
ed  evidence  that  indicated  gen¬ 
der  bias  at  every  educational  lev¬ 
el  could  be  quietly  directing 
females  away  from  the  computer 
industry. 

The  number  of  bachelor's  de¬ 
grees  awarded  to  women  in  com¬ 
puter  science  peaked  in  1986, 
and  the  number  of  master's  de¬ 
grees  peaked  in  1987,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  Betty 


Vetter,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington.  D.C. -based  Com- 
mission  of  f^ofesstonals  in  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Tec^logy. 

Last  year  showed  the  hipest 
number  of  women  with  comput¬ 
er-related  Ph.D.s  since  1980, 
but  that  number  was  stiQ  minus¬ 
cule  —  a  total  of  72  in  the  U.S. 

Lock  of  rolo  modoU 

Henry  Etkowitz.  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sodedogy  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Pur¬ 
chase,  studied  women  within  ac¬ 
ademic  institutions  in  such  6elds 
as  computer  science,  electrical 
engineering,  chemistry  and 
physics.  In  general,  he  said,  he 
found  that  the  lack  of  women  as 
academic  role  nxKlels  propa¬ 
gates  an  absence  of  women  in  ac¬ 
ademia. 

Additionally,  at  least  one  re¬ 
searcher  found  discrimination  to 
be  affecting  women's  ability  to 
advance  along  the  paths  that  tra- 
ditionaDy  lead  to  computer  in¬ 
dustry  careers. 

Lesley  Klein,  instructor  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Pace  Uni¬ 


versity  in  PleasantviDe,  N.Y.,  re¬ 
ported  that  in  grade  schools  aiKl 
high  schools,  computer  educa¬ 
tion  is  spotty  at  bnt.  with  few 


ly  need  mteifereoce  from  the 
heavens  to  gain  access." 

If  computers  are  indeed  more 
alluring  to  boys  than  to  girls, 
why  is  that  so?  Researchers  who 
sought  an  answer  found  a  gender 
bias  in  software,  which  they  at¬ 
tributed  to  software  engineers 
who  are  predominantly  male. 

Women  who  get  past  all  the 


Women  in  computing 

The  genercUy  increasing  nllm^^er  of  women  employed  in  computing  may 
be  a  temporary  phenomenon 
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resources  available. 

In  addition,  Klein  said.  “The 
computers  are  alvirays  consumed 
by  the  boys,  who  rush  in"  and 
dominate  them.  Girls  “practical- 


Bringing  women  back  to  IS 


What  can  educators  and  employers 
do  to  make  sure  that  women  ar¬ 
rive  —  and  thrive  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry?  The  Association 
of  Computing  Machmery  urges 

thefoUowing: 

•  Ensure  equal  access  to  computers  for  young 
girls  and  boj^  ixkI  develop  educational  software 
that  is  appealing  to  both. 

•  Estab^  programs  to  encourage  high  school 
girts  to  contiiiue  with  math  and  scsenoe.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  science  ffurs  and  scouting  programs. 

•  Develop  (vograms  to  pair  undergraduate 
women  women  graduate  students  or  Acui¬ 
ty  members  who  wiD  serve  as  role  modds. 

•  Provide  women  with  opportunities  for  suc¬ 
cessful  professiooal  e^qieriences  such  as  in- 
volveinent  in  research  profects,  beginning  as 
early  as  the  undergraduate  years. 


•  Establish  more  re-entry  programs  that  enable 
women  wbo  have  stopped  their  scientific  train¬ 
ing  prematurely  to  retrain  as  computer  scien¬ 
tists. 

•  Increase  awareness  of.  aiKl  sensitivity  to,  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  communications  styte,  e^>e- 
ciaDy  those  that  are  less  aggressve. 

•  Devdop  effective  grievance  pobda  to  deal 
with  overt  docriminatioo  and  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  Implenient  studies  of  existing  policies  to 
determine  what  makes  pobdes  effective. 

•  Expand  pareittal  leave  pobdes  to  allow  both 
Others  and  mothers  to  participate  activdy  in 
the  rearing  of  small  children. 

•  MaintainUsUafqualifiedfemalecompulersd- 
entists  to  increase  the  partidpation  of  women  in 
influerttial  positions  such  as  program  commit¬ 
tees,  editorial  boards  or  policy  boards. 

J  A  SAVAGE 


CWOwi 

hurdles  in  academia  usually  opt 
out  of  a  career  in  the  ivory  tower 
and  choose  a  career  in  industry, 
according  to  the  Association  of 
Computing  Machinery's  studies. 
One  reason,  according  to 
Etkowitz,  s  the  desire  for  a  fam¬ 
ily:  The  so-called  mommy  track 
made  available  by  many  busi¬ 
nesses  affords  flodbOity  that  the 
tenure  track  does  not. 

Once  in  industry,  the  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  of  short-term  pn^ts 
keeps  women  from  adv»icing. 
said  Shari  Lawrence  POeeger, 
wbo  hokb  the  chair  of  the  Status 
of  Women  and  Minorities  at  the 
Association  of  Computing  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

“Corporatioas  looking  from 
year  to  year  or  quarter  to  quar¬ 
ter  won't  invest  in  training  for 
the  long  term,”  she  said. 

Orgaoications  m  need  of  an 
employee  with  a  particular  sldO 
profile,  according  to  Pfleeger, 
will  siroi^  find  a  person  who  al¬ 
ready  fihs  into  the  job  description 
—  nearly  always  a  nun  —  rath¬ 
er  than  ^lend  the  money  it  would 
take  to  train  a  woman  for  the 
particular  job. 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

GoodfeOas 

Hewlett-Pacluud  Co.  early 
this  month  enacted  a  new  state  of 
benefits  likdy  to  ensure  the 
AHo,  Cabf.-based  computer 
vendor  continued  tenure  on  the 
slew  of  “Best  Companies  To 
Work  For"  lists  on  which  it  has 
become  a  fixture.  Beginning  Jan. 
1 .  HFs  57.000  U.S.-based  em- 
l^ees  win  eiyoy  a  dependent- 
care  resource  and  referral  ser¬ 
vice,  a  four-mofUh  parental  leave 
benefit — twice  tte  current 
two-mooth  provision  —  and 
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$2,500  toward  defraying  the 
coe^  of  adopting  a  c^. 

Prine  interest  nte 

The  firm  that  industry  observ¬ 
ers  once  feared  would  buckle  un¬ 
der  the  staggering  debt  load  it 
acquired  in  last  year's  leveraged 
buyout  last  week  made  another 
in  a  series  of  earty  payments  on 
its  outstanding  d^.  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  forwarded  $25 
miflion  to  its  senior  bank  lend¬ 
ers  that  was  not  due  until  Dec. 
31.  According  to  Prime  Chief 
Executive  Officer  James  Mc¬ 
Donald.  the  company  —  still  in 
comeback  mode  and  aiming  at 
front-rank  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacturing  and  com¬ 


puter  systems  market  status 
—  will  save  some  $450,000  in 
interest  paymeAs  by  getting 
the  money  in  earty.  So  I^- 

Donald  said,  Prime  has  reduced 
its  debt  by  $145  mQbon;  the  firm 
reportedly  haa  approximately 
$1  bilbon  left  to  go. 

Mapping  a  gtntefi' 

IBM  is  already  all  over  the 
map.  Now  the  company  will  h^p 
its  customers  get  there,  too. 
with  the  aid  of  business  ally  Util¬ 
ity  Graphics  Consultants. 
One  year  ago,  IBM  made  an  eq¬ 
uity  investment  in  the  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.-based  geographic 
inf Amatioo  systems  (GIS)  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  This  month,  IBM 
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reinvested  —  again,  in  an  un¬ 
specified  amount —  and  the 
firms  ti^itened  their  ties,  as 
well  as  their  resolve  to  bdp  IBM 
customers  set  up  and  support 
IS  with  migrated  GIS  dements. 

Ultimteaanaga 

The  Ultimate  Corp.  last 
week  quantified  the  savings  it 
expects  to  reap  frtwn  the  mas¬ 
sive  corporate  restructuring  and 
layoCfr  announced  eartier  this 
tnaotth  [CW.  Nov.  12].  The  cost¬ 
cutting.  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Midiael  O'Donnell  said, 
should  pul  an  annual  $20  mil¬ 
lion  back  in  the  OMnpany  coffers 
—  and  resume  black  ink  to  the 
balance  sheet. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Equal  teduMloo 

IBM  G^many  GmbH  and 
Germany’s  Robotroo  Aacota 
AG  are  joining  forces  to  speed 
the  creation  of  a  technolo^caUy 
tnodeni  informatioo  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  the  former  East  Germa¬ 
ny.  A  joint  venture  firm  called 
Computer-Syatemdieo- 
steGmbH,  held  51%  by  As- 
cota  and  49%  by  IBM  Germany, 
will  offer  software  and  services 
aimed  at  enabbng  access  to  a 
broad  range  of  both  computers 
and  international  stands^.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  new  firm's  capital¬ 
ization  were  not  disclosed. 

LoTdrRitaiuid 

Gas  consumers  in  SoHland  now 
have  \^ictor  U.K.  to  thank  for 
their  Mis.  For  an  atyi  oxiuiate 
half-mObon  dollars,  Britiah  Gaa 
Scotland  is  gearing  up  with 
>  some  80  of  the  British  computer 
vendm-'s  handheld  models.  The 
deal,  struck  last  ntonth,  will  put 
pay  to  the  old  method  of  whit¬ 
ing  out  gas  meter  readings  on  pa¬ 
per  In  the  future,  each  meter's 
figure  will  be  keyed  into  a  hand¬ 
held  Victor  MIOOO  and  down¬ 
loaded  via  modem  to  British  Gas' 
ICL.  Inc.  mainframe  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Ejeonaprize 

British  electronics  player  Ra- 
cal  Electrooka  PLC  last  week 
did  an  end  run  around  looming 
outside  acquirer-hopefuls  when 
it  spun  off  Hs  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  securities  divisions  and 
transferred  the  remainder  of 
the  company  in  a  management 
buyout.  The  spun  off  units  were 
aggregately  valued  at  some  $6 
billion.  Race's  move,  however, 
may  have  merely  shifted  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  acquisitive  action:  Ana¬ 
lysts  reportedly  are  already  eye¬ 
ing  the  lucrative  Rscel 
Telecom  as  an  attractive  acqui¬ 
sition  candidate  in  its  own  rie^l. 

PortherEast 

Stratus  Computer,  Idc.'s 
Asia-Pacific  operations  have 
grown  from  $2  million  to  $50 
mUlion  since  the  firm  opened  in 
Hong  Kong  four  years  ago. 

SmaQ  wonder,  thoefore  that 
the  Mariboro.  M8ss.-based  on¬ 
line  transaction  processing  qrs- 
terns  vendor  last  week  expa^ 
ed  its  Far  East  territocy  with  a 
Singapore-based  sales  subsid- 
iaxy  ami  distributorahip  agree¬ 
ments  covering  Thailand.  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  Philippines. 

Rviei-voiis  francaM? 

Where  does  a  Japanese  power¬ 
house  plant  its  European 
Dag?  Prance,  Hitachi  Ltd. 
said  earty  this  month,  as  it  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  open  a  di^ 
drive  plant  near  Orleans  by  April 
1992. 
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NetWare  Solves 

Issues  At 
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Environmental 
The  EPA. 


There  are  many  environmental 
concerns  at  the  EPA.  But  thanks  to 
NetWare?  dissimilar  computing  environ¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  an  issue. 

That’s  because  the  EPA  chose 
NetWare  to  connect  a  wide  range  of 
computers  into  its  5,000  node,  wide-area 
network.  “NetWare  lets  us  integrate  DOS, 
Macintosh,  OS/2  and  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments,”  s^s  Steve  Stoneman,  manager  of 
LAN  systems  support 

But  open  connectivity  is  only  one 
consideration.  After  all,  the  EPA  can’t 
afford  to  test  the  waters  with  an  unreli¬ 
able  network.  So  they  use  the  only 
PC-based  network  operating  system  that’s 
in  its  eighth  generation.  According  to 
Stoneman,  “We  use  NetWare  for  its  relia¬ 
bility,  advanced  capabilities  and  function¬ 
ality.  It’s  easy  to  maintain,  and  we  are 
very  pleased  with  the  security  that 
NetWare  provides.” 

In  addition  to  sharing  information 
and  accessing  several  host  systems,  the 
EPA  tracks  cleanup  efforts  and  communi¬ 
cates  through  E-mail  over  its  NetWare 
network.  All  of  which  make  for  a  very 
productive  office  environment  In  fact 
Stoneman  attributes  some  significant  cost 
savings  to  NetWare,  “We  no  longer  need  a 
laser  printer  on  every  desk  or  12,000 
copies  of  dBase,  Lotus  and  WordPerfect” 


Fact  is,  NetWare  is  compatible  with 
more  applications  and  hardware  than  any 
other  network  operating  system.  Which 
makes  software  incompatibility  and  equip¬ 
ment  obsolescence  things  of  the  past 
So  call  1-800-LANKIND  for  your 
NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide.  And  learn  why 
the  agency  in  charge  of  protecting  our 
environment  chose  NetWare  for  theirs. 


The  PJist,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 
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Beware:  Accounting  rules  may  change 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWfCM? 


Do  your  eyet  over  irtien 
you  aee  the  word  ^accoundn^’ 
If  you  wofli  for  a  software  firm, 
don't  let  it  happen  this  time. 
Software  firms  that  are  already 
bang  the  prospect  of  an  eco* 


noomc  downturn  may  find  1991 
doiddy  trying  if  proposed  revi- 
akms  to  acmintmg  procedures 
for  revenue  recognition  are  qh 
proved. 

The  ndes,  adach  are  slated  to 
be  drcubted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countants  (AlCP^  early  next 


year,  would  provide  a  axnroon 
set  of  accounting  rules  for  soft¬ 
ware  firms  that  could  specify 
bow  companies  report  receiv¬ 
ables  from  new  sales  and  per- 
hapa  slash  at  those  firms’  earn¬ 
ings  reports  for  at  least  one  year. 

Under  the  current  rules, 
practices  for  software  account¬ 


ing  vary  widely  in  the  industry, 
software  executives  sax).  Some 
contracts  allow  firms  to  recog¬ 
nize  revalue  from  a  long-term 
contract  aQ  at  once,  while  others 
account  for  revenue  as  products 
are  shilled  throughout  the  year. 
The  new  rules  appear  to  favor 
revenue  recognition  as  ivoducts 
are  shi^ied,  according  to  indns- 
trysmirces. 

‘These  rules  wiD  push  a  lot  of 


revenue  out  over  [a  company’s 
financial]  quarters  for  the  first 
year  the  AICPA  rules  go  into  ef¬ 
fect,"  said  Jeff  I^pows,  in^ 
dent  of  Cognos  Corp.  in  Bluing- 
too,  Mass.  The  rules,  he  said, 
could  have  a  strrxig  inqnct  on 
many  anqanies.  However,  be 
added,  it  should  be  a  onetime  im¬ 
pact,  with  an  immediate  benefit 
for  users  sdx)  track  the  corpo¬ 
rate  health  thdr  supfdiers. 

"If  everyone  implemeiits  the 
rules  at  the  same  time,  you’Q  be 
able  to  make  ai^des-to-apides 
comparisons  between  s(rftware 
oxnpanies,  perhaps  for  the  very 
first  time,"  ihipows  said. 

Barrmg  msior  comi^aiiits,  the 
rules  wiD  pass  into  "geoeralty  ac¬ 
cepted  accounting  practice’’  by 
late  1991.  That  means  they  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
be  enforced  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC).  Furthermore,  the  ac¬ 
counting  firms  that  audit  soft¬ 
ware  companies  will  have  to 
abide  by  them,  because  the 
AICP^  wrote  the  rules  and  the 
Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  (FASB)  approved  them. 

Snporwtw  ftndkigs 

"The  SEC  IS  strra^y  encourag¬ 
ing  everyone  to  get  this  docu¬ 
ment  out  the  door,"  said  Paul 
^Ide,  chief  (^cer  of 

Viasoft,  Iix:.,  vdx)  chairs  Adap- 
so’s  Software  Business  Practices 
Committee.  In  the  absence  of  (ff- 
ficial  standards,  the  ^C  has  had 
to  make  separate  findings  for 
each  instance  of  questkxiaMe  ac¬ 
counting.  In  foct,  the  FA^  re¬ 
viewed  a  final  draft  last  week. 

The  new  rules  will  affect  ev¬ 
ery  firm  that  gains  revenue  from 
auflwaie  licenses  or  software 
maintenance  contracts.  "Up  to 
now,  there  just  haoi’t  been  a  sin- 
^  set  (ff  accounting  statxlards  in 
the  software  iixlustiy,"  Wilde 
said.  "New  firms  would  study 
the  way  that  major  software 
firms  accounted  for  their  reve¬ 
nues,  and  there  were  several 
ways  to  do  that.  Now  there  will 
be  a  written  set  of  rules,  rather 
than  historical  precedent,  to  go 
by.” 

Pubhcly  held  firms  will  have 
to  conqily  with  the  new  account¬ 
ing  rules  as  soon  as  they  go  into 
effect  Privately  held  firms  do 
not  need  to  comi^  right  away 
but  may  be  told  by  their  auditors 
or  financial  backm  to  cooqily. 
Wilde  said.  According,  CFOs 
across  the  country  have  been 
giving  the  AICIA  draft  docu¬ 
ment  a  close  second  look.  "Some 
companies  hoped  to  bdl  it 
wouldn’t  happen,"  said  Jeanne 
W(4ilers,  CTO  of  Sybase,  Inc. 
The  most  controversial  issue  in 
the  AICn\  proposal  a^^ears  to 
be  the  way  in  whidi  software 
maintenance  fees  are  recog¬ 
nized.  The  new  rules  would 
^ead  oat  all  maintenance  re¬ 
newal  fees  over  12  months  and 
wotdd  "break  out"  the  first 
year's  m«itu»nanr«»  fee  —  often 
included  in  the  origmal  bcense 
fee — for  sonibr  treatment 
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The  newAIKrSOOAssurance  Policy  Faster  than  ever. 


You  never  know  when  it  may  happen,  but  if  an  acci¬ 
dent  knocks  out  your  800  service,  you’re  out  of  business. 

That’s  why  we  automatically  protect  our  800  customers 
with  the  Alia' 800 Assurance  Policy*  And  now,  why  we’re 
making  our  Assurance  Policy  faster  and  better  than  ever. 

While  we  used  to  ensure  that  you  were  back  in  touch 
within  60  minutes,  now  we  guarantee  results  in  a  mete 
30  minutes  or  less.  If  you  have  a  problem,  for  example, 
with  your  telephone  equipment  or  your  local  telephone 
company  call  AWT  And  we  will  reroute  your  800  calls  to  any 


working  phone  at  any  location,  or  provide  a  customized 
message,  all  within  minutes.  So  with  AUiii;  even  if  the 
unexpected  hits,>our  business  won't  crumble. 

SOO  calls  that  get  throu^  AnotherAIS£r advantage, 

Wve  just  made  choosing  the  tmst  reliable 800 service 
more  affordable  than  ever  Now  throug/)  December 31  get 
free  installation  on  any  new  domestic  AKir 800 Service'* 
Bor  full  details,  call  your  AIST  Account  Executive  or 
1800222-0400. 


01990 ATIT 

to  domMtie.  imarstato  ATSr  800  sarvioes. 
•*09irp«^FCCappn»iLExcaptintri«l>  basic  800  S«fvic» 
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The  right  choice. 


(  oni/uih-riiorkl  Rt’criiitnicnl  Adivrtisin}’  Works. 


“Computerworld  is  a  primary  source 
tofind  theri^t  pool 
of  top  technical  t^ent.” 


BillYoung 
President 
Bill  Young  a  Associates 


For  over  a  decade,  Bill  Young  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Fairfax,  VA,  has  been  providing 
cost-effective  contingency  and  retained  search 
services  to  companies  nationwide.  'Vith  a  client 
base  of  small,  mid-sized  and  Fortune  SOO  com¬ 
panies,  the  ffrm  specializes  in  recruitment 
for  data  processing,  engineering,  com¬ 
munications,  consulting,  manufac¬ 
turing,  financial  services  and 
defense.  On-site  consulting 
and  Complete  administca-  / 

tive/office  support  place-  « 

ment  are  offer^  by  other 
company  divisions  as  well . 

As  explained  by  President  Bill 
Young,  they  have  a  produa 
to  sell  —  and  that  produa  is 
people. 

“I  consider  myself  to  be  a  technical 
talent  scout  Every  year  we  talk  with 
over 30,000 prcfessionals  Cf  those,  we 
actively  work  with  about  lOpercent —  the 
3000  or  so  t(p  candidates  Ourjob  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  best  qualified,  the  cream  cf  the  crxp.  Here, 
Computerworld  serves  as  a  valutMe  tool  in  hewing  us  find 
top  talent  for  new  openings  —  and  new  openings  for  avail- 
able  talent 


"The  initial  and  most  immediate  goal  of  our  recruitment 
advertising  is  to  fill  requisitions  for  existing  positions. 
Computerworld  is  a  primary  source  to  find  the  right 
poo!  cf  top  technical  talent  And,  Computerworld, 

we  also  get  a  secondary  residual  value  that 's  difficult  to 
measure.  As  a  direct  result  of  our  recruitment  advertising  in 


Computerworld,  we 've  gotten  specific  retainers 
with  new  client  companies  — plus  second¬ 
ary  referrals  up  to  12  and  18  months  later. 
Computerworld  definitely  gets  us  talking  to  the 
right  people. 

"Because  CompulermiXd  is  the  pulse  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  Industry,  the  right pecpie  take 
notice.  So  when  our  recruitment  advertising 
appears  in  Computerworld,  we  know 
we  ’re  telling  the  right  people  about 
our full-service  package  that  en¬ 
compasses  everytbingfrom  initial 
screening  and  resume  preparation 
to  travel  arrangements,  reloca¬ 
tion  issues,  salary  negotiations  — 
even  personnel practices  and  out¬ 
placement. 

"Looking  ahead,  we  hope  to  expand 
our  search  service  into  the  global 
marketplace.  When  the  time  is  right, 
we  ’ll  be  counting  on  Computerworld 
to  help  Bill  Young  &  Associates  target 
international  recruitment pro^cts  as 
well  As  long  as  we  're  in  the  business, 
Computerworld  tvill  always  bold  a prominertt 
position  on  our  recruitment  advertising  schedule.  ’’ 
Computerworld.  We’re  helping  serious  employers  and 
qualified  information  systems,  communications  and  PC 
professionals  get  together  in  the  computet  community. 

Every  week.  Just  ask  Bill  Young.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  con  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  CoOTparentorW  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


(PIIIIWJTIIBIIIOI^ _ 

The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals, 

BoMoo:  375  Cochiluate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879*0700 
New  Yoffc:  Mack  Center  1, 365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Washington  D.C:  8504  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573^115 
Chla^O:  10400  West  Higgins  Road.  Suite  300,  Rosemom,  IL  60018  (312)  827-4433 
Loa  Angdcs:  18008  Sky  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Frandaco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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Teach  yourself  to  be  a  good  manager 


BYJANETRUHL 

sPEOALTocw  To  understand  what  is  driving  other 

-  managers,  MDes  encourages  new  manag- 

We’ve  aU  beard  about  the  ers  to  (earn  something  about  strat^k 
proUems  technical  people  planning  and  hi^-level  decisioo-making. 
face  when  making  the  tran-  To  get  started  in  this  direction,  be  recooi* 
sitioD  to  information  sys-  "Du  Nev  Corporate  StraU 

terns  management:  by  H.  Igor  Ansoff  (John  W3ey&  Sons, 

cocnmunicatioa  skills,  a  tendency  to  be-  Inc,  19S8  — a  revision  of  bis  earlier  das- 
come  overwhelmed  with  details  and  diffi-  sic  Corporate  Strategy,  now  out  of  print) 
culty  delegating  responsibility.  Fotu-  and  Developing  Business  Strategies  by 
nately,  would-be  managers  can  overcome  David  Aaker  Oohn  I^y,  1988,  second 


Wi 


^  cxplosioo  has  revohitiooized  the  delivery 

nflQTlQ  OrPr  ofoff-campuscoUegecourecs. 

Emerging  satellite  technologies  and 
techootogy-delivered  instruction  enable 
as  vice  president  of  MIS  at  a  large  Colora-  more  coOege  attendance  than  ever  be- 
do  corporation,  recommends  taking '"Ef-  fore.  Even  those  who  live  ^  from  a  major 
fective  Speaking  and  Human  Relations,”  a  university  can  participate  in  formal  aca- 
couraec^ered  by  Dale  Came^  Training,  demic  MBA  programs. 

Loeb  confesses  that  he  was  skeptical  at  One  organizatioo  that  pronxites  tbe 

first  about  tbe  Carnegie  course,  thinking  use  of  high-tech  in  delivering  mstruction 


these  stumUng  blocks  with  a  little  seif- 
education. 


edition). 

For  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 


One  of  the  best  places  for  them  to  start  specific  management  techniques  used  by 


is  at  the  library.  WQford 
Miles,  professor  of  man¬ 
agement  at  tbe  Barney 
School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  at 
tbe  University  of  Hartford 
in  Connecticut,  suggests 
that  management  bopefub 
read  some  of  the  time-test- 


For  an  overview  of  ^ 

what  management  is  all 
about,  Miles  recommends  .two  Peter 


IS  project  managers,  Can- 
non  recommends  reading 
Peopleware:  Productive 
Projects  and  Teams  by 
Tom  DeMarco  and  Timo- 
thy  Lister  (Dorset  House 
PublishingCo..l987). 

Cannon  says  be  also 
benefited  from  reading 
both  Frank  0.  Milo’s  How 
lo  Get  Your  Point  Across 
in  30  Seconds  —  or  Less 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1986)  and 


that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  for  him.  But  af*  svwjvwp 
ter  being  forced  to  at-  T 

tend  by  his  employer,  ■JHf  HJ 
Loeb  became  an  entfau-  wtwt  3( 
stastic  proponent  of  tbe  WW 

course,  which  be  sa^  .  * 

tau^  him  to  communi-  DCgHl,  SI 
cate  in  a  much  more  fo-  youreduCS 

cu^wsy.  seminars  a 

pr^ofl^:  wricshops 

and  manager  of  160  the  neCGS  < 
employees,  found  the  maildgers. 

seminars  given  by  tbe  _ 

American  Management 


UI/HILE 
WW  BOOKSARE 
f  V  a  great  place 
to  begin,  supplement 
your  education  with 
seminars  and 
woricshops  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  new 


is  National  Tecbnologh 
cal  University  (NTU), 
which  is  based  in  Fort 
Collins.  Colo.  NTU  is  a 
ncnprofit  cooperative 
venture  of  29  leading 
universities  including 
Rensselaer  Priytechnic 
Institute,  Boston  Uni- 
veraity,  Purdue  Univer- 
^  aM  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  major  state 
universities  and  insti¬ 
tutes  of  tedinology. 

NTU  works  in  asso- 


Assodation  useful  in  helping  his  technical  csation  with  employers  to  ofier  credit  and 
people  make  the  transition  to  manage-  tKMKxedit  graduate-level  courses  to  em- 
ment.  He  says  tbe  company  spent  a  con-  |4oyees  at  their  work  sites.  These  courses 
aiderable  amount  of  money  on  seminars  to  originate  at  member  campuses  and  are 
help  its  policy  of  promoting  from  within  tau^t  by  university  faculty.  They  are 


Drucker  books:  Managing  for  Results  Stephanie  Wilson's  The  Organised  Exec- 

(Harper  &  Row  Pubitsfaers,!^.  original-  M/ior  (Warner  Books,  1985).  The  latter.  Pro|a ct  wowa9>itiaiif  workshops 
ly  published  in  1964  and  reprinted  in  he  says,  ’’helps  reduce  the  time  spent  on  For  seminars  t^t  address  the  spedfk 
19M),  and  The  Effective  Executive  administrivia  and  busywork  and  provides  needs  of  IS  managers,  such  as  managinj 


transmitted  to  tbe  employer  sites  over 
satellite  hocdnips. 

Currently,  NTU  offers  course  work  in 


(Harper&Row,  1986). 

Miles'  recommendation  is  echoed  by 
Wayne  Cannon,  a  technical  siqiport  man- 


ideas  for  bdng  more  effideik  in  tbe  vital 
tasks.” 

While  bodes  are  a  great  place  to  begin, 


For  seminars  that  address  tbe  spedfk:  engineoing  management  and  manag^ 
needs  of  IS  managers,  such  as  managing  ment  of  technology.  Short,  noocredit 
personnel  and  hardware  and  software  management  courses  are  also  available, 
projects,  IS  numagement  consultant  Carl  NTU  reports  that  in  tbe  1989-90  school 


ager  at  Hewlett-IVkard  Co.,  who  made  management  hopefuls  should  supplement 
tbe  trandtioo  from  engineer  to  manager  their  education  with  some  interactive 
sd  years  ago.  Cannon  describes  The  Ef-  learning  activities,  such  as  seminars  and 
fective  Executive  as  "an  inspirationai  wmkshops  tailored  to  tbe  needs  of  new 
book  for  tbe  new  manager  that  helps  to  managers. 

draw  tbe  line  between  what  is  truly  im-  Roger  Loeb,  idio  began  his  career  as  a 
portant  and  the  hundreds  of  other  issues  programmer  and  later  spent  seven  years 


Brown  recommends  IBM’s  "Project  Man-  year.  3,600  people  were  enrolled  in  its 
agement  Wotksbop"  and  "Pro^  Man-  graduate  courses  at  302  work  ates  in 
agement  for  Executives.”  North  America. 

Managers  or  potential  managers  who  - 

prefer  to  take  a  more  structured  approach  RBhiMaaMiwitaMaaprognnifDeriBOi^^ 
in  learning  about  management  —  such  as  anandautborof  TiePrter«mmef'MSurvtMt 
(»Uege  courses  —  may  be  surprised  to  Guide:  CsnerStratagm for  Compmttrfr^ 
learn  how  tbe  past  decay's  teduxdogical  «w«wia. 


il  ia  a  ctNuukaoi  aMlprognmnierifiCaaDecti- 


FARALLG.  TECHNOLOGY  SOLUTKMS.  me 
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WANTED: 

WARRIORS 
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BROADWAYS  SEYMOUR 
CONSULTinC 

We're  looking  for  warriors. 
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bniTMifiata^  available  from  National 
Computv  Aaodates .  .  in-depth  data  on 
1990  compensation  levds ...  oMhered 
from  thousandii  of  EDP  employers  from 
aU  across  the  nation.  The  saWy  ranoes 
are  comprehensive,  ibting:  median  bui. 
regioo-frMifian  and  median-hi^  irKomes 
covering  aB  iob  titles  gerserally  used. 

To  compare  your  own  eamirigs  with 
thoae  of  others,  get  a  copy  of  this  up*  to* 
the- minuie  Salary  Survey.  The  suniey 
covers,  rMlorUy  your  OMi  region,  but  all 
other  regions  in  the  USA  ...in  case  you 
wai4  to  relocate. 

THs  Salary  Survey  is  provided  free-of- 
charge  as  a  service  to  the  computer  pro- 
fesdon  by  the  nation's  leadirtg  netivork  of 
independent  placement  spec^fats... 
National  Computer  AMoriates 

Simply  contact  the  NCA  firm  rtearest 
to  you 


Systems  Engineer 

Provide  computer  programming  sup¬ 
port  lor  a  variety  of  marketirtg  aixi  product 
ptanniiig  computer  systems  Under  general 
dfrectioo  develops  and  mamtanM  data 
processing  af^tbcatpons  which  meet  customer 
business  ne<^  Codes  tests  and  implemtets 
computer  programs  in  developmental  and 
mafrilenaDce  modes  Defines  system  icquire- 
menls  and  priorilies  with  customen  aud 
ensures  that  daily  needs  are  met.  Develops 
system  and  programming  spedficatioctt. 
Designs  data  processing  soMioca  based  on 
business  need  and  technical  consideratioos 
Researches  and  resolves  applicalioa  produc¬ 
tion  problems  Monitens  application  perfor¬ 
mance  and  performs  mo  time  improvement 
functions  Prepares  system  doaonenlatioa. 
Educaltoo  Bcqnired: 

Bachelor  of  Science  >  Computer  Science. 
Expesfooce  Reriuieed: 

Programmer/ Analyst  -  2  years  Cxperieoce 
mgst  indude  1  year  working  in  an  IBM  MVS 
environment  using  PL/l;  2  years  desipiing 
and  coding  of  PC  software:  i  year  pro-am- 
ming  m  interfacing  ivilh  MS/DOS  and 
use  of  pro^  management  loob. 

The  minimum  working  hours  are  40 
bc^  per  week,  with  a  starting  salary  of 
S37.800  per  year.  This  ad  is  employer  paid. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Mkhi^  Empfoyrrtent  Security  Commis¬ 
sion.  ?)l0  Wbodward  Avenue.  Room  415. 


Mrod.  Michigan  48202- 
Irelerence  No  77490. 


Fynl  Hffonmmr  tmpteytt  U/T/V/H 


Hanlcor* 

Softwar* 

Paopto 


Weekly. 

Re^onal. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 
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Spffiak^  Reouitment  For  The 
Infomubon  Sytierm  nofessign 


DEC  VAX 

Mi|or  IngneMl  mmcm  erara*- 
ttan  tHka  «  hMcywafeM  OCC 
VAX  Smiar  AfiityH 


PC/LAN 


work  wMh  PC'S.  FkigiiM  3  to  $ 
yrs  o(  9f%  dev  M  PiMnrtvuM  or 
ottiiri«lMior«oeMS  ToSSOK 


(itafit 


|816)«74>4Sn 


(412)  47t. 


(414)271.4253 


(51«821-7711 


(2ai)»4M79B  OM 

mtn  atm 

(201)634.7200  (406): 


(3D3|27t>7179 


COOOL  Ptoqwwmc 
Anatytto 

LMin  OCSI  New  CIC8  project  n 


rmt  oi  SM  oscoeoc  wo 

0^  Wl  be  »«ned  m  CICS. 
Oeel  wQrti  «»4roranen(. 


tDMDK 

ConauManta 

.  aoaert  NbA  bONelve  •  BnJ 
oanftMng  fem  a  biMng  ■  0b2 
conMNng  precoce.  OeM  toe 
062  proMoelonM  wOh  mMnum  3 
yeen  eicpMnoe  ■  082  06A  or 
J)e8  lyetewie  Oiii«|eipwre^ 
Bod)  nmomeni  md  MoMut 


MSA  P/A’a 

Two  poMone  wtii  Fortune  100 
oon«eny.  BM  MVS/XA  082  envt- 
ranmini  to  wont  on  mejor  Fbierw 
cia  and  Peyral  projocti.  2*-  yea* 
eM  OSiCOBOLwm  MSA  m- 
ivm  •tronoy  pi  eta  red.  INFO  tX- 
PERT  e  reapkA  vain  in  082. 

To$46K 


Two  Fortune  SOO  Nme  era  looking 
tor  protosetonae  wm>  Z*  yeara 
PCAAN  tecrmiGa  hardwert  A 
acrtwart  ■JOport  axpenanoa  wMh 
alVar  NOVELL  BMIYAN  or 
3COM  nebNcrks  Opponunay  tor 
eometreva  To|45K 

DEC  VAX 
ORACLE 
Conauttanta 

lAiye  peeapne  tor  VAX  0RAa£ 
pragrvivnert  taou^  eyatoire  de 
aow  wlh  2  or  noa  yean  of  OR. 
ACLE  aaBataroa  on  ANY  haa- 
wara.  Boei  Vendor  and  Ccrpcvaia 


odijg  wtndovrty  pntouct  C  e>. 
peneroe  atrongiy  prManad 

To$60K 

PCAnalyata 

taam  LAN'a.  Outatanang  oppor- 
binity  eidatB  tor  a  aoM  K  Ane- 
tyei  wtpi  •  naninwn  of  waa  (3) 
yeara  CUPPER  and  DBASE  ei. 
paranoe  to  teem  Local  Arae  Net- 
wortdng  and  vetdi  in  a  tlaae  cif- 
•»art  Intormeaon  Cantor  Enw- 
ronmani.  ToSSSK 

DMS 

OBg/CASE  TOOLS,  Data 
Canter  expenson  dictoaaa  Vta 
need  tor  addi  ndMduato  wivt  tto- 
ante  n  06  C080L.  DMS  and 
AD60  to  join  new  proiacl  taarro 
nowtormra  Oppty  to  toam  DB2 
andtorCAK  TOOLS 


MVSSyt/Prog 

Learn  Partormance  Tunm  Six 
pniaigaiad  Teen  Support  Qnx4) 
of  a  larga  Sarvtoae  Oigarttation 
is  aaatong  a  (atontad  MVS  Syti 
Prog.  31-  yeara  expananoe  par* 
tonm  ftp  SYSG^  ia  r*. 
qurad  Wl  be  vamed  «n  MVS 
Pwtonnanca  Tuning.  To  tSOK 


4406  QNBtsoe  Dane,  suhe  too 

aURMMCCA  0IE06 
IStai  541-2002  (714)552-0006 

rAX;(eta)  541-2122 


COMFUTEIFEOPLE, 

INC 

-Natioiul  Divlsioa- 


PnOOfUUMERS/ 

ANALYST 


ill  sa 

Vital  Cadbers... 
LONdTBwGftOWTH 


Combino  ttte  best  teaturea  of 
wortong  in  a  ma^  aoKlemtc 
enveonment  wittt  ttie  excitement 
and  opportunity  providad  by 
wortong  tor  an  trmovabve  ftrm  witfi 
a  20  year  tostory  of  succeaa.  We're 
SCT.  toiowfi  ttfoughout  tie  nation 
tor  devatopino  ano  aupporting 
advanoad  aonwarv  arid  vystems  to 
diants  in  higher  education  and 
loea)  govammant.  We  seeK: 

•  Technical  Dkecton 

•  Technical  Swlce 
Managers 

■  Operations  Managers 

•  Administrative  Systems 
Managers 

•  System  4  Applications 
rtogrammlng  positions 
ars  also  avallAle. 

Thoae  poeiliona  are  currently 
avaiabia  at  our  tuburtian  Philadel¬ 
phia  haad4Mrtaa  and  at  eftent 
sites  in  meiropolitwi  New  York. 
Bosaon.  Los  Angeles  and  odter 
dient  Silas  twoughoul  tte  rtalion 
Send  your  resume  wiVt  salary 
Nstory.  or  cal:  Moira  Hudson, 
rm)  441-7247  An  EcmbI 
Opportunity  Employar  Mff 

SYSTEMS  a  COMPUTBl 
TECHNOLOGY  OXtP. 
Great  VWey  Corp.  Center 
Oept  CW.  4Cotjntry  View  FW. 
M^«effl.PA1935S. 
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SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

'13  488-7961 


ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 
P  O  Bi'«  SM’JI  Dpp'  C 
Hoirsion  TX  ”2B'J  0?33 
TAX  T'.3  aan 


Looking  for  a  dtaltcnghn  assigMnefit  •  ebange  in  envtrowmenL  or 
an  attractive  iob  ofm?  let  the  Robert  Half  network  of  placemeni 
fpecialifto  aistst  you  in  your  career  search. 

H  yoe  have  the  infortnatioa  systems  expertbe,  caM  8ie  Robert  Half  office 
nearest  you  today  lor  a  rewaratog  career  opportunity. 


8h«Mwn 

QBy^aooc 

LdsAnaiba 

gtg3j» 

RmOtow 

(618jEtt.7M> 

JanftanolHO 

(Slgi^lKIO 

(219716.1400 


(2098if-H8« 


006)447.1757 

OmnOo 

(40T}422«75 

W.Mtonaaaen 

(407)664^ 

9^^Sf^90a 


NawVerit 

Lototoland 

019S3M12^ 

NmYoi* 

014)M24642 


Turn 

OiDsas-iToo 

Omnoe 

(503)222.6778 

(215)5664560 


(aoii^joo 

(615)361.4600 


(713)  634700 
Sni>toiarto 
(512)7364467 

’•-a- 

(206)6244000 


Tenmo 

(416)46.1012 
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PROVIDING  CAREER  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 


Mtonapda 

17)|266 


Consultants 
$30,000  -  $65,000-i- 

Postticxxs  exist  NATIONWIDE  •!  aD  levels  for 
degreed  individuab  who  are  willing  to  travd 
and  have  at  least  two  years  liands  on* 
experience  %vith  any  ot  the  following  ptoduds: 


[)0Tiald  C.  Thomas 
&  Associates,  Inc. 

1410  N.  Westshore  Btvd.  6606 
Tampa,  Rorida  33607 

Spwialirad  (RM  Penennd  Semes 
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IS  thrives  in  the  Windy  City 

If  you  can  stand  the  cold,  Chicago  might  be  the  place  for  you 

BYSHEKYLKAY 

MOALTDCW 


While  stroog  gusts  (tf  ccooom- 
ic  cautioo  move  scross  the 
nttkn.  Cfakagchbesed  iofor- 
matioo  systems  recruit- 
raem  firms  report  that  the 
empkiyneot  situatiaD  then  has  been  able 
to  bold  strong  and  keep  the  wind  at  its 
badL 

Chicago's  greatest  strength  is  its  di- 
veraified  induatry  base,  says  Doug  Fuma- 
gali.  (faector  of  human  resources  at  Ao- 
denen  Consulting.  "Uohke  New  York 
City,  which  is  aperiendng  problems  be- 
cauae  of  Wdl  Stre^  or  Dallas,  with  its  oil 
cnmch,  Chicago  is  somewhat  recession' 
proof,*’ be  says. 

However,  while  IS  professiooals  in 
Chicago  aren't  panicld&g,  Fumagalli  says, 
they  are  carefully  watching  current  na- 
tioi^andglobalfinancialeventsaodpre' 
paring  themselves  for  the  possifaility  of  an 
economic  blow.  A  tipple  efi^  from  these 
concerns,  recruters  say,  is  that  IS  profes^ 
sioDah  are  a  little  skittiafa  about  leaving 
the  security  of  their  current  jobs  for  new 
oppsrtunitiea. 

Consiiltliig  boom 

One  of  the  healthiest  IS  enqdoyment  sec* 
tors  in  Chicago  is  the  coQsuhing  industry . 
which  has  grown  tremendously  over  the 
past  five  years.  This  baa  bea  demon¬ 
strated  in  part  by  Andersen  Consulting's 
record:  Five  years  ago.  its  considtant  ros¬ 
ter  numbered  300;  now  it  standsat  1,500. 

The  need  for  consuhaots  wiD  remain 
strong  even  if  a  recession  does  hit  Chica¬ 
go,  says  John  Mengelt,  a  partner  at  the 
Chicago  Search  Group  in  Bufolo  Grove, 
n.  the  word  from  the  top  is  to.  keep 

the  bead  count  down.”  be  adds. 

Other  industries  with  vigorous  IS  op¬ 
portunities  are  retail  (Sears.  Rodwck  aad 
Co.  and  Amoca  CoJ  and  manufacturing 
(Abbott  L^nratories.  Motorola.  Inc., 
Kraft,  Inc.  and  Baxter  International.  Inc.). 

Furthermore,  recruiters  predict  that 
Chicago’s  IS  job  market  wiQ  remain 
strong  for  years  to  come,  particularty  for 
professiooals  with  a  combination  of  tc^ 


notch  busmess  and  tiyhniral  skills.  "Even 
if  we  do  go  through  bad  tones,  there  will 
stiD  be  companies  that  need  and  want 
qualified  people,”  says  Thnotfay  ^pcikr  a 
(firector  at  Sourro  BOP's  Chka^  office. 

SMbwmswd 

IS  professiooals  wanting  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Chicago's  current  stability  should 
take  note  of  the  technical  skilb  most  in  de¬ 
mand.  Cobol  and  on-hne  database  systems 
such  as  CICS,  DB2.  IMS,  IDMS  Ada- 
bas  are  used  the  most  un^  the  program¬ 
ming  language  and  software  umbreOa, 
says  David  Fyfarie,  also  a  <firector  at 
Source  EDP. 

The  hardware  environment  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  IBM.  which  acrounts  for  approx- 
imatdy  70%  of  all  systems  mstaJM  in 
Chicago  companies;  other  popular  envi¬ 
ronments  are  tboee  from  Distal  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
ApoUo  Computer,  Inc.,  Heiriett-I^ckard 
Ca  and  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.,  be  says. 

Vfojdk  adds  that  IS  employers  are  also 
lookiog  for  busmess  systems  analysts 
are  knowledgeable  in  a  particular  indus¬ 
try.  such  as  manufacturing  or  accounting. 

Mengelt  takes  the  list  further,  saying 
that  retail,  bonking,  securities  and  tra^g 
firms  also  seek  buaness  systems  analysts 
with  top-notch  industry  knowledge. 

Stephen  Zerkis,  manager  of  systems 
development  at  transportation  and  finan¬ 
cial  services  conglomerate  Gatx  Corp., 
predicts  that  as  a  result  of  companies  put- 
ting  core  business  apphcations  on  person¬ 
al  coo^Miters,  there  wiD  be  an  upswing  in 
the  donand  for  ivofessionals  vdio  can 
convert  mainframe  applications  to  P(^ 

I^rtly  because  thm  is  an  abundance 
of  talent  and  partly  because  IS  salaries  in 
ChkagD  are  among  the  highest  in  the  na- 
ticn,  companies  are  more  selective  than 
ever  before.  But  they’re  vrilling  to  pay  a 
premium  for  the  right  person,  says  Rob¬ 
ert  Tannura,  vice  president  at  the  search 
firm  Wood/Sprau/Tannura,  Inc. 

Professionals  wishing  to  relocate  to 
(Chicago  —  particularly  those  from  the 
South  —  mi^t  be  a  ht^  wary  of  its  infa¬ 
mous  winters  and  stormy  winds,  Fuma- 
gaOi  says.  "A  couple  of  months  out  of  the 


Soanv  NitkHiilA«naattan«lb*tti)n 


Sbokc.  Bureau  ot  Labor  buiistu 

year,  it’s  very  cold,  the  snow  may  be 
abumiant  and  transportation  may  become 
a  bit  more  cumbersome.''  be  adds. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  CHiicago  is  an 
attractive  cultural  area.  The  city  boasts  a 
symphony,  an  opera  house  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  museums,  sports  teams  and  res¬ 
taurants  —  not  to  mention  its  famous 
deep-dish  pizzas. 

"We  alk>  have  some  top  universities 
here  for  IS  professionals  who  wish  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  studies,  such  as  Northwestern, 
DePaul,  Loyola,  University  of  Illinois  and 
University  of  Chicago,”  Tannura  says 
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One  miscfm^ptkw  Tannura  has  run 
into  is  that  Chirago  is  “crime-ridden.” 
‘  'Chicago  is  absc4utely  not  a  gangster  mob 
town.”  be  says. 

Like  any  major  metropolitan  area.  Chi¬ 
cago  has  its  good  spots  and  its  less  attrac¬ 
tive  areas.  For  tb^  who  do  not  prefer 
city  life,  the  transportation  system  offers 
fuU  service  and  easy  access  to  and  from 
downtown. 


Kay  is  a  Tampa.  Fb.-based  hiaiBfw  conauhant  and 
free-laoce  writer  speoaiizang  in  onerging  tediaot* 
ogies  and  bumao  resources. 


SUFERKWKNOWLEIXX 
MAKES  1HE  MOST 
DOTKULT  PUZZLES 
SOIVABLE 

Ai  Computer  Hon2orei,  wr'rr  renowned 
for  helping  some  of  dte  most  prestigious 
RocTune  500  companies  solve  the  most 
puzzling  probiems  they  have  in  data  pn> 
cessing  and  computer  systems. 

Our  Chic^  Oistna  IS  lookii^  ibr 
Senior  Progammns/Aralysts  with  two 
10  five  yeas  experience  in; 

•  OB2/S0L  •  AIX/*UNnOC 

•IMSOe/DC  •CASETOOLS 

•  CICS  •  ORAa.E/INCRES 

•  TtLON/APS  •  eSP 

•  COBOL;T»L-l/BAL»  SS7/5ESS/ISDN 

Become  pal  of  the  sotuion . .  .Vbu'D 
enfoy  above  averse  salaries  tfid  a  superior 
beneOls  including  health,  life, 

dental  and  (isabiity  insurance  ndtion 
reftnd.  401  (K)  and  oceptional  room  br 


It. 


growth  .  Bor  prompt  consfifeiation.  RAX 
ytwr  resume  lo;  pl2)  332-070S  or  iiia3 
your  resume  10  the  amobon  of:  colene 
L.  CWTol.  CompoMt  HortzxnsCorp.. 
Sube  1330.  itoN.  VWefar  Drive.  C»c». 
B. 60606.  An  Ei|uad  OppotTun^Eaiplayer. 
UNIX  is  a  regtsara  oademarli  aTBel  Late. 


•  COMPUTER 
HORIZONS 
CORP. 
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Te 


IMX/ INFORM  IX 


echnology 


Matters 
To  Us  ... 


Hyatt  Hotels  Corporation  ts  com¬ 
mitted  to  being  the  technology 
leader  ol  the  hotel  industry  As 
such,  we  need  talented  MiS  pro¬ 
fessionals  m  various  areas  ol  our 
K^nagement  Inlormation  Systems 
Division  You  may  qualify  for  one 
of  these  unique  opportunities 


Opportunities  exist  for  professionals  with  1  to  5  years  of  UNIX  experience 

ai^  addition^  background  in  any  one  of  these  areas 

•C  Language  •  Software  tesbng  and/or  Quality  Assurance 

•  Ethernet  (TCP/IP)  •  Software  development  expenence 

•  Communicabons  Protocols  *  lnforTnix-4GL  (On-lirte  or  turbo) 


•  LAN/WAN  Management 

•  UNIX  Internals 

•  Installation  experience 


>  X-Windows 

•  College  degree 

*  Systems  Administration 


1  N  F  o  R  M  1  X - 

Opportunities  exist  lor  professionals  with  the  following  credentials 
•UNIX  System  V 

•  Application  Design  and  Development  with  lnlormix-4GL 

•  Knowledge  of  re^lional  database  design 

•  Exposure  to  structured  methodology 

•  College  degree  preferred 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  to  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals.  Forconsideration.sendresumewithsalaryhisloryto  Director 
of  Personnel.  Hyatt  Technical  Center.  One  Tower  Lane.  Suite  400. 
OakbrooA  Terrace.  IL  60181 

HYAH 

TECHNICAL  CENTER 

An  Equal  Opporiuniiy  Employer  ME 


-UNIX' 


begins  with  I 
YOU 


INTEBACnvC  Systems  CoiporaHon,  o  KODAK  Company,  is  the 
industry’s  ^dest.  largest  and  most  experienced  Indepertdent  UNIX 
professional  services  and  soflwore  supplier  Our  phenomenoi  success 
has  led  lortumerous  excelenf  opportunities  In  our  exparvding  Services 
and  Technoiogv  OMsion  for  YOU . 

C-M.  Development 

Develop  C  or>d/Of  C>+  software  tor  data  cOection.  network  mon- 
ogement.  and  doto  communications. 

Networking  Development 

Dev^op  and  enhonce  networking  soL#ce  code  technology  products 
tor  UNIXSVr3.2  and4D.  These  Include  X>2S.  TCP/IP.  ond  09  protocols. 

Systems  Admlnistrartion 

UNIX  Systems  Adminlsrratton  on  vortoui  plotTorrm  nckxlno:  AT&T  382's. 
SUN'S.  VAXen,  and  Ap^'s.  Work  includes  Kernel  confl^rotion.  sys¬ 
tem  bttog  up.  network  soflwore  administration,  and  file  system  corv 
tiguratton. 

M'rtimum  quokticotions  for  ol  positloris  include: 

•strong  people  skills 

•Sxce^t  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
•MS/BS  In  Computer  Science  or  Compeer  Engineering 
•3-S  years  honds-on  UNIX  eiqserience 

e  I  year  honds-on  m  either  C**.  TCP/IP.  09.  X*25.  or  other  complex 
$)^em  odministrotion 

To  continue  our  dynomic  expansion.  MIBMCnVE  NEEDS  YOU.  We 
provide  paid  relocation,  competitive  soiartes  plus  bonus,  and  irxjustry- 
leadtog  berreliti  including  dental,  vision.  40 1  k.  tuition  aai$tor>ce .  ond 
MORE.  Cpa.  fox  or  maH  resume  to;  Irion  Shaver.  Monooer  of  BecruH- 
ment.  WIGIACIIVE  Systems  Corperoton.  1901  N.  Naper  Ifvd.. 
NdpefvHe.  M.  <0S&3-M9$.  <a00)624mND(.  FAX  (70I)SOS-9IU.  Equoi 
Opportunity  Employer 

INTERACTIVE 


UNIX*  is  o  registered  troderrrork  of  AT&  T. 
QpportunWes  obo  exBf  CoAAnbus 


Whw,  you  compare  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

/vvktsanH  CSwH  tea  find  ter  hegrsnvnsr  AnOysi  iMl  cmOdOn  ■«  ae^ 

00516 ana  cascas  apiOBemea ■gsriincs-  Swre  WtlttMT b»>QWMnd«» 

the  people  reached,  eesa  »  ma  omiQn  me  tipmmmKm  a  sow  eo ASsmienq 

CotivSerworWis 
the  best 

nawsp^for  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMNO 

reorurtinQ  SpsOk  rmn  tv  w—w  Brotssetwo  tD  sieearr  tM  vtsMsHon 

quaWMcomp^ 


CSM^Ivt  htyty  oonesMfw  bsnsei  pmMqs  ncMte  54  w 


PiBoe  your  ads  todayt 

CaNtoH-fran 

SOO-343-Mr4 

Or  in  Mass 

(SOS)S7S-0700 

NOVEMBER  iriiio 


iNon— tei.a-o 
MbkltaiaiUsaai 
nH)MHS4s 
te(7«)M»44e 


DYSAM/C  SEARCH  SYSTEMS.  tNC. 


This 

space 

for 

HIRE! 

CALL: 


00 


I 

U) 

4^ 

U) 

I 

Os 

4^ 

O 

4^ 


in  MA., 
508-879-0700, 
ask  for 


CYBERTEK  IS  TAKING 
ON  THE  FUTURE... 

CYBERTEK... 

•  An  impressive  growth  rate 

•  Flexibrlity  &  financtal  st^lity 

•  Working  to  become  the  number  one 
information  systems  management  company 
in  the  life  insurance  industry 

We're  currently  seeking  the  loilowirbg  professionals 
that  can  wcnk  with  the  following: 


MVS/XA,  CtCS.  TSO,  VSAM,  VIASOFT 


•  COBOL/COBOL  ll/ALC 

SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
5*  years'  mainframe.  COBOL  or  ALC  expenerrce 
required;  experience  with  life  insurance  software 
desired. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
1-3  years'  IBM  mainframe  experiervcs  in  COBOL  or 
ALC. 

MVS/XA  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 
1-3  years'  expenence  in  IBM  utihties  and  software 
installation.  Knowledge  of  CA  products  a  plus. 

PC  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 
3-5  years'  PC  expehefKe.  Troubleshooting  client 
problems  with  hardware,  operating  systems. 
CYBERTEK  and  other  vendor  software.  (Position  is 
located  on-site  at  our  client.) 

We  ofler  401  (K)  profit  sharing,  a  stock  purchase  plan, 
education  and  training,  arxl  the  financial  rewards  (hat 
rssuH  from  working  witfi  an  inrtovative  leader.  For 
conalderatlon,  pleaee  earid  your  reeume  with 
salary  history  to:  CYBERTEK  CORPORATION, 
Attn:  Mark  E.  Jeake/Jetfery  E.  King.  DapL  CW/ 
1190. 935  Lakavtaw  Pkwy..  Ste.  190,  Verrton  Hllfa. 
IL  50061 ;  call  (705)  616-4400  or  FAX  resume  to 
(708)  615-4410.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Opperturwuss  also  available  m  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas 


CORPORATtON 


■  ALL  LEVELS 

Pokey  Management  Systems  Corporabon.a  NYSE  company.  w4b  $450 
mAon  m  assets  ad  over  4300  employoes.  6  the  eortd's  largest  provider  ol 
software  and  services  to  the  property /casualty,  group  neaitb  and  life 
insuranee  mdu^ 

Our  tremendous  national  and  mtemational  vewth.  our  roie  as  an  IBM 
business  partner  and  our  commtimeni  lo  development  of  IBM  SAA 
technologies  has  creaied  immediaie  opporiunt«s  m  our  Crxago  regnmai 
fiMdquarteis 

Our  oKces.  m  ihe  west  sutmrban  viuage  of  Bioonwigdate.  are  25  mies  west 
of  downtown  Chicago  and  convenenw  locaiod  near  me  riew  Norm-S«4h 
Tolk^ 

immediaie  needs  are  tor  IBM  Mainframe  COBOL  Programmers  m  an 
OSMVS/XA  envKonmenr  oMamg  CICS 

We  require 

a  t  year  SM  COBOL  work  experience 
Wedesra 

B  CICS  experience 

B  KflonMdge  Ol  Me  or  gio4>  heaim  nsurance 
We  otter  a  lull  benete  package  mckjdmg  a  401K  plan  and  m-house  tenesa 

For  deiaits.  cal  Robert  FarreN  r  ^M*iTin*Br******* 
al  our  regwnal  office 

70S^893-9055  Qjcporatkm 

Recnnting  Supervisor 

7Q6-3St-76tt  Ifunabtelo  Dept  CW 

phone,  send  your  resume  OneASAPtaaa.BoiSSS 

Equal  opportunity  employer  Bkiommgdate.lL  60108 


CHICAGO  REGIONAL  SCOPE 
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Calt  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343^74  (in  MA, 
508-8790700).  And 
recruit  the  best  with 
Computermrid. 


illiiifi 


I  ^  *.±^ 
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\%c«kl;.  Regional.  .Natkmal. 
And  H  works. 


An  106  Convnmcalions  Pubication 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  recruitment  advertising  has  a 
proven  success  record.  ?  % 

Just  ask  Linda  Heubscher, 

Manager  of  Employment  for  % ' 

a  division  of  Unisys.  «  | 

It’s  her  job  to  make  Jj 

sure  that  her  '  W 

division  has  the 
most  qualified 
and  technically 

trained  personnel  on  I 

its  team.  And  for  the 
most  successful  recruitment  of 
these  top  computer  professionals,  Linda  counts  on 
Computerworld:  “Our  ads  in  Computerworld  had 
the  resumes  pouring  in  and  the  phones  ringing.” 

Or  ask  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  who 
regularly  use  Computerworld  to  recruit  qualified 
computer  professionals.  They’ll  tell  you  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Computerworld  for  one  simple  reason:  It 

works. 

To  place  your  ad  re^onally  or  nationally,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


s 

DIRECTORS 

ff  you  noid  good  peo- 
pl«,  wo’vo  got  ttiam. 
Compultrwow  roMhM 
fnoro  tf«n  612.000 
oompuiar  prolMstonali 
ovwy  vmtL  That's 
mofo  QuaWed  oowpuwr 
proa  tnan  any  nanvapa* 
par  can  datvar.  And  you 
can  aalact  aHhar  a  ra> 
gionaladlion  or  national 
atMon  ol  Comput- 
anvorld'B  Computar  Ca- 
reara  sactton  for  your 
ad. 

For  mora  informatton.  or 
to  plaoa  your  ad  ragion- 
aly  or  nadonaly.  caR 
Lisa  McGrath  at  0OO> 
34»«474  (h  MA.  SOe- 
07»O7OO). 

ConipulartaorW 

Waakly. 

'^UlSonA 

AndHWortta. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  reaches  more  highly 
skill^  computer  professionals  than  any 
other  newspaper  or  magazine  -  Sunday, 
daily,  or  trade. 

612,703  of  them  to  be  exact.  And  this 
audience  is  even  verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (ABC),  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  auditor  of  publication  circula¬ 
tions.  And  from  JCL  to  Unbt  profession¬ 
als,  DEX  VAX  to  IBM  PC  professionals, 
these  job  candidates  have  the  skills  your 
company  needs. 

Access  DB  •  Adabas/Natura!  •  Answer/DB  •  [hiacom/ 

DB  •  DB2  •  dBase  •  DL/1  •  Focus.*  Ideal  •  IDMS  •  IMS  • 
Informix  •  IMS  DB/DC  *  Ingres  *  Inquire « Mantis  •  Mod- 


lira*  Sybase 
For  Fun  Details  on  ra -Unity  • 
The  Key  Skills 
Computerworid  '  " 
reaches,  call  John 
Cor^.Vi^^esi- 
denUOasstfied  Adver-  ii.RPGlii 
tising,  at  800/343-  ha  .  os/2  • 
6474  (in  MA.  508/  MS  •  ACF/ 

879-0700).  •  1.U6.2  . 


PICK  .  T  6474  (tn  MA.  508/  MS  •  ACF/ 
VTAM  •  879-0700).  •  1.U6.2  • 

NCP/VTA  _ ^ _ |T&T.Con- 

trol  Data  •  Cray  •  DEC  VAX  •  DEC  POP  ■  Honeywell 
Bull  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  IBM  S/3X  •  Data  General  •  Hew- 
lett-Packaitl  •  NAS  •  NCR  •  Prime  •  Tandem  •  Sperry  • 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


Where  the  bev  hires  look  Every  week 


One 

Company. 


Endless 

Possibilities. 


Keane  em^yees  enjoy  whai  all  technical  professionals  want. 
TIm  subdity  of  full  lime  consulting  work.  Stateof  the  an 
lechnofogies  including  fourth  generation  tanguages.  daubases 
and  productivity  took.  The  opponuniiy  to  apply  iberr  apph 
cation  expertise  at  Fortune  1000  manufacturers,  insurance 
companies,  banks,  services  companies  and  government  agencies 
The  chance  to  work  for  the  premier  project-oriented  consult 
ing  company  in  the  industry.  Technical,  management  and 
project  management  training.  Competitive  salaries,  comprc 
hmive  benenis.  40 IK  plan,  tuition  reimbursement,  and 
vacation  condominiums.  For  one  career  offerina  endless 
po^ibiliiies.  consult  with  Keane 


Programmers/ 

Programmer 

Analysts 


If  you're  2  computer  programmer  with  2  5  yearr'  erpencnce 
m  the  following  .reas.  we  warn  to  hear  front  you 

IMS  TELON  IDMS 

COBOL  ADABAS  DCS 

DB2  System  38  CICS 

AS  400  ORACLE  WANG 

PL/1  ASSEMBLER  C 


Connecticut 


Georgia 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Now  you  hove  a  beHer  way  to  recruit 
university  and  cellege  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

Computerworld's  fourth  annual 
Campus  Recruitnient  Edition 

Issue  Dole:  October  31, 1991 
Close:  September  27,  1991 

If  you  recruit  top  computer  career  students  on 
America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
issue  wiU  target  more  of  them  tlm  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

That’s  because  135,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  b^t 
and  brightest  students  enrolled  in  Information 
Systems  OS),  Computer  Science,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  En^eering,  and  just 
about  any  other  computer-involved  curricula. 

Finally  ynu  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in 
Computerworld’s  Campus  Recruitment  Edition!  For  a 
rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus  distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Clas^ed  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700).  But 
hurry  . . .  this  issue  closes  September  27,  1991! 


Planned  Editorial  Feattu*es: 

(sulqect  to  revision) 

•  Com^iiK  whCTe  computer  career  students  want  •  Merits  of  an  Electrical  Engineering  degree  for 

to  work.  And  their  top  chmces  for.  Information  a  computer  career. 

*  Infonnation  Systems  salaries  from 

echnical  S^ipOTt,  Research  &  Developmmt.  Computerworld’s  annual  survey  vnth  the  Data 

•  Prospects  fw  minorities  m  cmnputing.  Processing  Management  Association. 
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DATABASE  ANALYST 


FLORIDA 


ccmf-LTtPi-faFiE 


Executes  software  deveiopnieni  life 
cycle  lor  computer  systems,  which  includes 
defigning.  coding,  testing  and  validating 
software  programs  that  solve  engineer- 
ing/manufacturing-relaled  problems  using 
computer-aided  technologies.  F^rforms  work 
which  involves  solving  engineering  system 
problems  through  the  development  of 
algorithms  based  on  engineering  theory 
Applies  an  understanding  of  engineering/ 
manufacturing  processes,  standards  and  task 
controls  to  devise  solutions  through  analysis, 
design  and  implementation  of  computer 
software  as  well  as  integration  of  software 
with  CAD/CAM  and  other  third  party  engi¬ 
neering  software  Performs  porting  of 
engineering  software  to  computer  worksta¬ 
tions  used  in  the  design,  engineering,  tool¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  operations. 
Education  Required: 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical.  Civil  or 
Aeronautical  Engineering.  Academic  course 
work  mu&l  iiKlude  3  credit  hours  in  each 
of  the  following;  numerical  methods,  finite 
element  structural  analysis,  computer 
optimization. 

The  minimum  working  hours  are  40 
hours  per  week,  with  a  starting  salary  of 
137.200  per  year.  This  ad  is  employer  paid. 

Please  send  resume  in  conridence  lo-- 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis¬ 
sion.  7310  Wi^ward  Avenue.  Room  415. 
Detroit.  Michigan  4S202 
Reference  No  73090 

Aa  OfvaftMmi)  OnpM'n  U  -F  V  H 


CAROLINA  POWER  &  U6HT  COMMNY  is  a  mafor  tom  at  Southeastern  pon^r  generatnn  and  distnlMiion 
We  offer  information  systems  professttnals  a  fast  mowng  enaronmeni  unth  the  MM  n  pronen  lechnotogy 
Along  YMth  «nde  use  of  pmonal  compulers.  «e're  operafmg  one  IBM  3080-300.  one  IBM  3090200.  and  m 
AmdaN  5690-300  Ttic  on-kne  eiwironment  has  been  gnuMno  at  Ihe  rate  ol  4(R%  per  yev  Recendy.  we 
have  eqsanded  Id  a  new  Data  Cenier  We  re  operating  inter  MV&u  and  VIACMS  unian^  SNA/SOLC 
network  conageng  of  over  3j)00  temnais  and  pmeeis  Our  programmiiQ  languages  are  COBOL.  SQL  and 
OAIACOM  $  Ci^  We  hM  adopted  062  as  our  standard  tor  new  appkinon  deielopment  and  are 
aggresswMy  eapvidng  our  use  of  PC-based  and  maintrafne-based  CASE  looli 
We  nave  recently  eompiefed  a  ivge  strafegc  ptanninQ  study  and  haw  a  signilicani  backlog  of  technical  and 
appicabon  development  proyecls  VMe  m  cuneiOv  seeiong  the  folICNnng 


Posidons  reouire  4+  yem  of  structured  codng  experience  HigNy  desued  expenence  Muid  ndude  COBOL 
CICS  DC  and  QOACOM  A  lour-year  degree  is  preferred 

SVSmiS  ANALYSTS 

Fteibore  require  4+  years  expenence  fi  a  dewlopment  etMronmem  versus  a  mantenance  eiwironmeni 
Hqhiy  desned  expenence  vMuld  indude  stmaixed  deagn  lecfmNyues.  data  modeling  experience,  profotypng 
and  Meihodri  knowledge  A  lour-year  degree  ts  preferred 


Ftertkw  requxes  4-i-  years  eipenenoe  tihfcang  a  retabooM  database  engeie.  preferatify  062  Desnbie 
npenence  includes  format  pvbODalion  si  the  physical  DB  desgn  aovitv  of  development  protects  A  tour-year 
degree  e  ptMwred 


Requres  3-5  years  of  techneaf  expenence  m  personal  computer  support,  including  a  mnmum  of  1 2  ye^rs 
m  the  de^,  impiemenlalion  arto  support  of  Local  Area  Netvorks  prelerablY  m  a  lAN-loCAN  or  MOe  area 
connedMly  enwoomeni  Banyan  network  operatmg  system  expenence  stror^  depred  Carkhdaies  must 
possess  si^  verbal  and  wniten  commurkabon  and  chert  cortsiAng  staffs  A  tour-ynr  degree  «  preferred 
Then  are  few  areas  mtfto  country  as  anractiye  as  the  Carofnas  Hie  landscape  s  famous  fonts  roRng  hdis 
and  magnrficem  fal  colors  The  capiaicity  of  Ralegh  tocjbon  of  our  headquarters  is  known  tor  its  nainnaPy 
recognoed  umversriy  programs,  sports  andpraxtmty  to  both  beach  and  mourtan  resorts  Despite  its  grmih 
the  re^on  has  rromtained  a  moderate  cosl-^-hving  and  its  soudiem  charm 
CP&L  offers  compebtne  salanes.  ecefeni  benefits  and  opporiunibes  to  advance  if  you  re  irKerested  in 
becorrwig  part  of  oui  important  team  of  professionals,  send  resume  with  salary  reomremems  to  Mary  Anne 
lyiKfe,  SaMir  RecndMI  ftopmMiye,  Oepl.  Cimim  CMMUNA  POWOf  A  UCHT  PO. 

Bex  1551.  Rafeigli,  NC  ZTW.  Ao  Equal  OpporturMyAKrrrtalne  Acbon  Emptoy^ 


Carolina  Power  A  Li^hi  Company 
EocTfy  In  Operation 
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COMPUTER  STAFFING 

can  IM  tdUNiS'S 


It’s  easy 

to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Computerworld! 


line  or  1189  00  per  column  inch.  In  all  cases, 
you  can  earn  volume  discounts. 

The  minimum  ad  size  is  two  column  inches 
(114'  wide  by  2”  deep)  and  costs  1415  80  if  run 
nationally.  A  sample  of  this  size  appears  below. 
You  can  run  larger  ads  in  half  inch  increments  at 
1103  95  p>er  half  inch.  Box  numbers  are  available 
and  cost  125  per  insertion  (150  if  foreign). 


All  the  information  you  need  Is  right  here 
Just  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343  6474  (in  MA. 
508  879  0700)  Or.  if  you  want,  you  can  send  us 
the  form  below  via  mail  or  to  our  FAX  machine 
You  can  reach  our  FAX  at  ext.  739  or  740  at 
cither  of  the  above  numbers 

The  following  information  will  help  you  deter 
mine  the  size  ad  you  d  like  to  run  and  when 
you'd  like  to  run  it 

CLOSING  DATES:  To  reserve  space,  you  need  to 
call  us  by  5PM  (all  continental  U.S  time  zones). 
6  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date  We  need 
your  ad  materials  (camera-readv’  mechanical  or 
copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5PM.  5  days  prior  to  the 
weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY;  We  II  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone.  U  S 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you.  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy  Figure  about  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page  ) 

LOGOS  AND  SPECIAL  ARTWORK;  Any  logos 
or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with  your 
ad  copy  For  best  reproduction,  please  send  us 
either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sample  on 
white  bond  paper 

COLUMN  WIDTHS  AND  MINIMUM  DEPTHS: 
Your  ad  can  be  one  of  seven  different  widths 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half  inch 
increments  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a 
reference 

NUMBER  OF  COiUMNS  WIDTH  MINIMUM  DEPTH 

1  column  1-1  4*  2' 

2  columns  2  5  8“  2" 

3  columns  4  1  16'  3' 

4  columns  5-9  l6'  4’ 

5  columns  6  15  I6'  5' 

6  columns  8-3/8'  6’ 

columns  9-3/4' 

RATES:  Your  rate  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your 
ad  and  whether  you  choose  to  run  regionally  or 
nationally.  The  national  rate  is  114  85  per  line  or 
1207.90  per  column  inch  The  regional  rate 
(Eastern.  Midwestern  or  Western  editions)  is 
$10.80  per  line  or  $151  20  per  column  inch.  You 
can  run  your  ad  in  any  two  regions  for  $1 3  50  per 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES:  To  assist  you 
in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  show’s  common  ad  sizes  and  their 
respective  costs 

RrfitOHt 

••nif  (tMIftnU 

Itau  yttatfrit  fau/\^idu-*st.  SoitontU 

trtH  Miilatfl/Wes$ t  Edition 

1  column  x2'  t  302-40  |  3*^  00  I  415.80 

2  column  X  2'  I  604  80  I  75600  t  83160 

3columnx3'  11.360  80  11.701.00  1137110 

4  column  X  5  13.024  00  13.780  00  84.158.00 

5  column!!-  15.292  00  $6.615  00  $7.276  50 

PAYMENT:  If  you're  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven  i  established  an  account  with  us.  we 
need  your  payment  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number  Once  you  have 
established  an  account  with  us.  we  ll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
is  good 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYS; 

You  can  take  advantage  special  rates  that 
let  you  run  >T)ur  ad  in  Computerworld 
Compuierworlits  sister  newspapers  at  special 
rates  Choose  from  Computerworld  Focus  on 
/ntegralton,  Setwoidt  World,  InfoXf^rld,  Digital 
News  and  Federal  Computer  Week.  Call  for 
details 


MAINE  •  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC  t^e  iwgesi  and 
oiaest  oiace<Tient  a9ency 
■n  this  area.  •$  seeding 
QuaMMMfdata  processing 
professonats  wth  salary 
requirtncnis  m  {he 
S^OOOISO  000  range 
Ow  diems  pay  our  tees 


Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Order  Form 

columns  wide  by  _ inches  deep 


BtROMAC 


Issue  Daie(s) 


P.O.BeM7(MO 

PonMnd.ME04li2 

(207)77S4749 

FAX(207)77S-2M5 


Name: 


Company: 


Address: 


Telephone: 


Regloo;  □  East  □  Midwest  □  West  NadoiiBlt  □ 

□  Easi/Midwesi  □  Midwest/West  □  East/West 

Send  this  form  10:  COMPUTERWORLD  RECRUTTMENT  ADVERTISING 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
800-343-6474  (In  MA,  508-879  0700) 

Telecopier  Extensions:  739  or  740 
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“...In  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dqllar 
spent,  Computerworld 
Response  Cards  give 
us  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency.” 

^  Rogers  Faden 
President 
cfSOFTWARE 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent  growth 
the  past  couple  of  years,  cfSOFT¬ 
WARE  has  found  its  niche  market¬ 
ing  two  unique  communications 
solutions  in  the  IBM  and  EBM- 
compatible  arena.  Across-the- 
Boards,  a  standard  application 
programming  interface,  and 
pcMAINFRAME,  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  mainframes 
and  microcomputers  to  talk  to 
one  another.  According  to 
Rogers  Faden,  President  of 
this  Chicago-based  company, 
targeting  users  whose  appli¬ 
cations  require  this  type  <rf 
cross-communication  is  key  to 
their  continued  success. 

"Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  develo^rs  at  soft¬ 
ware  companies  and  mainframe 
installations,  are  our  primary 
audience.  We  know  that  Compu¬ 
terworld  is  the  publication  that 
delivers  our  message  to  the  greatest 
number  of  mainframe  sites  we 
need  to  reach.  That’s  why  we 
advertise  in  Computerworld 
Response  Card  Decks. 

“Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  generate 
inquiries  with  fast,  easy  turnaround. 
And  we’ve  found  that  especially 
true  with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dollar  spent,  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cards  give  us 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 


"And  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  often  worthless, 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
consistently  generate  high  quality 
leads.  Lea^  that  help  us  achieve 
our  most  direct  goal  of  converting 
seriotts  inquiries  into  sales. 
"Experience  tells  us  that  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  deliver  the 
greatest  d^th  of  coverage  within 
the  organizations  we’re  targeting. 
And  that  increases  our  chances  of 
reaching  all  the  right  people  — 
every  time.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  plan.  ’’ 

Computerworld’sIXiect  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld ’spowerM 
buying  audience  dl  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
wor^g  for  cfSOFTWARE  —  and 
they  can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tamburrino,  National  Account 
Manager,  Cbmputerworid  Direct 
Response  Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090, 
to  reserve  your  space  today. 


MARKETPLACE 


Systems  managers  crucial  in 
computer  crime  prosecution 


get  ecoDomic  data  that  allowed  him  to  an* 
tidpate  the  Federal  Reserve’s  interest 
rate  announcements.  The  expert  present¬ 
ed  evidence  of  the  Federal  Reserve’s  di^- 
and-answer-badc  software,  which  provid¬ 
ed  a  detaOed  log  of  phone  calls  and  led  to 
the  tampero^s  conviction. 

•  Prev^  computer  access.  If  there  is 
concern  that  an  accused  emirioyee  (or  for¬ 
mer  employee)  may  hmk  into  the  ^rstem 
during  the  several  months  that  the  case  is 
prepared  for  trial,  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  should  be  obtained.  If  the  sus¬ 
pect  violates  this  order,  he  or  she  can  be 
sent  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

•  Hande  termination  iasues  sensi¬ 
tively.  Once  an  empk^ee  is  su^ected  of 
a  computer  crime,  nrast  companies'  poli¬ 
cies  require  termination.  This  duty  fells 
on  the  systems  manager  or  the  en^user 
departing.  The  manager  sboukl  take 
care  to  conduct  termination  and  exit  in¬ 
terviews  according  to  canqnny  policy.  To 
avoid  any  clashes,  a  wise  manager  will 
have  a  second  person  witness  the  firing. 
In  additioa,  managers  must  minimize 
their  onnpany’s  risk  from  false  arrest. 
C^panies  may  have  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  lawsuits  for  ruining  a  repu¬ 
tation  or  f(V  wrongful  filing. 

Because  of  aD  the  difficulty  and  pain  as¬ 
sociated  with  prosecution,  compani^ 
should  take  steps  to  avoid  the  prok^  in 
the  first  place.  The  most  effective  mea¬ 
sure  is  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  (tf  in- 
stallatioa  security  procedures  and  then 
take  deliberate  steps  to  eliminate  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  greatest  risk. 


Edik's  noteUg^Bye  is  a  wumiklysf- 
riiStxfUmmgltgul  isstusin  tiueomput- 
erimditstfy. 


BYLOUOLENKK 

WlOALfDai 


If  you  were  to  witness  axrime,  you 
would  caD  the  authorities  to  arrest 
the  criminaL  Ehit  with  computer 
break-ins.  a  diffei'ent  scenario  un¬ 
folds. 

Computer  crkne  fells  into  a  gray  area 
because  witneasea  are  scarce.  unfor- 
tuaatdy,  break-ins  are  usuafly  detected 
wefi  aftff  the  fecL  Sometimes  discovery  B 
afriripftal:  in  oCber  aituatnos,  qnti^ 
adtanstrators  or  auditors  notke  subtle 
cbanges  in  aocounring  usage  records. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be.  infarmatiop 
syttems  managers  are  key  to  apprdien- 
aioo,  pfoaecutioc  and  dvil  damage  recov¬ 
ery  of  computer  break-ins.  i 

Recent  stories  of  computer  crime  tDus- 
tiate  the  v^dnerafaility  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems  to  fraud,  data  le^  and  tanqiering. 
Coosider  the  (feSfomian  who  used  a  1200 

hnwi^  to  break  f*itihawh 

HA’s  New  Yorit  creffit  accounts  to  buy 
$11,000  worth  of  maikirder  goods;  the 
New  Yorker  who  broke  kao  Grumman 
Aircraft  Systems  Dfriaioo  cooiputer  sys- 
terns  and  copied  government  files  to  his 
home  personal  computer  for  a  month  be¬ 
fore  gettkig  cauidit;  or  the  Oklaboma 


travel  agent  who  altered  the  American 
Airlines  Freqiieat  Flyer  database  to  re¬ 
ceive  free  flints  based  on  unused  fre¬ 
quent  flyer  points  be  then  resold  to  unsus- 
pecting  customers. 

Each  of  these  break-ins  IS  prosecutable 
because  it  is  defined  by 
federal  or  state  laws:  com¬ 
puter  activity  that  causes 
damage  across  state  lines; 
the  unauthorized  use  of 
U.S.  goverainem  data, 
equipment  or  facilities;  or 
at^i^  that  threatens  the 
security  or  commerce  of 
theU.S. 

In  additioo.  IS  manag¬ 
ers  should  be  aware  that 
each  ttate  has  its  own  laws  to  govern 
computer  crime.  New  York  law.  for  exam¬ 
ple.  requires  that  aD  elements  of  tbe  fbl- 
km^  list  be  satisfied  before  computer 
tampering  is  prosecutable:  that  a  persOT 
uses  a  computer  or  computer  service; 
that  a  person  uses  a  computer  or  comput¬ 
er  service  without  tbe  ri^t  to  do  so;  that 
a  person  mtentionally  alters  data  of  pro¬ 
grams. 

IS  managers  who  su^iect  en^yees 
of  computer  crimes  and  wiab  to  prosecute 
can  take  some  of  tbe  following  steps: 

•  Build  a  case.  Once  IS  managers  are 
confident  that  a  break-in  has  occtnred. 
tb^  should  bring  it  to  tbe  attention  of  up¬ 
per  management  Then,  the  company 


would  be  wise  to  form  a  team  ideally  made 
up  of  a  lawyer  and  an  investi^tor  who 
have  experience  in  prosecuting 
cases  in  this  area.  As  extravagant  as  this 
approach  may  seem,  companies  wiU  go  to 
th^  lengths  if  the  stakes  are  high 
enough. 

If  the  firm  decides  to  prosecute  tbe 
suspect,  tbe  IS  manager  have  to  in- 
staU  the  necessary  tools  and  procedures 
to  prove  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
—  before  the  event.  Audit  trails  cf  call¬ 
back  procedures,  telephone  rea>rds  or  re¬ 
ports  (k  account  use  by  ac¬ 
cess-identification  must  be 
preserved 

•  Produce  solid  evi¬ 
dence.  To  search  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  home  or  car,  an 
affidavit  is  required  show¬ 
ing  probable  cause  before 
the  judge  will  allow  a 
search. 

For  example,  the  audit 
trail  tracing  unauthorized 
accesses  from  a  phone  at  a  suspect’s  resi¬ 
dence  may  be  necessary  before  a  couit- 
CHrdered  search  is  allowed.  In  addition,  be¬ 
fore  pcrike  can  search,  they,  too.  require 
probable  cause.  Without  it.  they  may  not 
conduct  searches  of  an  individual,  and  any 
evidence  they  collect  illegally  is  not  ad¬ 
missible  incourt. 

•  Enlkt  the  help  of  experts,  fborty 
prepared  cases  wiU  not  make  it  to  court, 
so  use  experts  to  help  fill  in  any  gaps.  If 
any  element  of  the  law  is  missing,  the 
prosecutor  may  refuse  to  file  a  comfdaint 
Experts  can  strengthen  the  company’s 
case  throu^  their  testinuHiy.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  an  ex-employee  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  broke  into  tbe  computer  to 


OlenickisapartiierBtbeNewYofkiawfirniCXefv- 
ickaiidYaniel.iriiidipractice9extauiml]rincfB>- 
poter  taw,  conuBodd  traanctiocB  aod  taxatkxL 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


dp 


Dwsupwoirr 

^  Pj0.9m  14M 

3  MM.TX7MM 

W  M4<422-«M1 

214<97»-1S3a  V«i 


ICE* 


IvDauCmnat 

^'sun 

apdb 


VAX  RENTALS 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  November  9, 1990 


IBM  PC  Model  176 


XT  Model  086 
XT  Model  089 


AT  Model  099 


AT  Model  239 


AT  Model  339 


PS/3  Model  30-286 


PS/2  Model  60 


PS/3  Model  TOP 


ftctabte286 


SLT286 


PartaUeSiO 


LrB286 


Dwkpro386 


Deakpro 386/30 


. . . 

■■  -  1 

SE 

II.ISO 

11.450 

$1,100 

mOOKVALE  ASSOCMTES  1 

n 

$3,100 

$3,400 

$3,050 

1  CMIS;!=. 

aao£.  1 

IIFX 

$6,600 

$7,100 

$6,500 

EAST  COAST 
^  (Siai  273  7777 

WEST  COAST  I 

I20S>  392-9878  ^ 

[XraUMTKN  PMWIICO  ST  ns  BOSTON  CCEWUrn  nCHANGC  cow. 
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Buy/Setl/Lease 


HONEYWELL 

LEVELS  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


BOljO«E*u 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 

*00  Bearfool  Road 
Sonhboro  MAOU32 
ISOSI  39a-«839 
PAX  508-393-378: 
Stnc»  1974’ 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thousands. 

■  As  a  result  of  our  ihckusands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  of  all  sizes  shapes 
and  descnpoons.  we  are  offering  you  great 
sarings  on  IBM  ASi/400's.  36's.  tapes,  drives, 
printers  and  penpder^  as  weli  as  all  upgrades 
As  a  speaahy.  we  offer  multiplexors, 
modems,  protocol  converters  and  PS/3's 
[f  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell.  caQ  us  firsi 
and  DEAL  DDtECT  with  the. 


800-858-1144 


RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomm  products  from  Codex 
Modem!  —  V.32,  dial,  leased  line 
Multiplexers 
DSUe/CSUe 


In  slock  nrofliicts 
s  h  I  u  p  jMi  A 1 1  n  I 
24  ho  Ilf  S’ 


1 1'BSilale’ 

I  Call  us  lot  d  QKOio 


And  much  more 


Why  I' 

Call  II 

800-446-6336. 

Fax  508  261  7105 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  you  'll  have  valuable  equity  later  if  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  reliability  you've  come  to  expect  from  today's  leading 
datacomm  supplier 

» Full  Codex  warranty  and  nationwide  service  -  mstaltation  also  available 

•  Flexible  payment  options  -  check,  charge.  P.O..  or  C.  0.  D 


xnietber  it's  used  equip- 
mcM.  softwsfe.  dme,  ser¬ 
vices  or  lost  sbooi  soy 
otbfcr  auegoty  of  com¬ 
puter  prodoa  or  service, 
Com/mtrrwortd’i  Oassi- 
ficd  Msricctpisce  is  orgs- 
oized  to  Bike  your  id 
visible  and  to  make  buy¬ 
ing  your  ptodua  easy. 


SPECTRA 

E<MFI^r^CX3FIPORATK3N _ 

OUimm  m 745-1233  (/WWTIWS  ,« 
BUY  SELL  BENT  LEASE 


H— ■ 

XEROX 

ANAHEIM 

9370. 4381 

MicroVax 

2700 

coeeoftATE 

CENTER 

AS400,  S/36.S/38  VAX  6000 

3700 

5I01E  LoPianoAMe 

Point  of  Sale 

VAX  8000 

4050 

Sute2Q6 

CA07CAM 

wocEssoes 

4090 

Amxiem 

Series/l 

nami&tAis 

6790 

Oxtomc  92807 
lOSANGElES 

Banking 

UPGtAOeS 

9790  " 

...tie  SpteBui  t 

A  A/W  frie  /6M  OThO  Digitcjl  computer  dealer 


CALL  US  LAST, 

C8  CB 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRtCE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  MIOKEIIS,  me. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sel  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  -  System  36. 38, 43XX 


SHOtnrEmtReMTJus 


PC  products 
tUsc/servica 
buy/tell/tcaae 


grapeks/dcdBop 

pubUshiag 

perlpfaenb/suppUes 


CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB 


eOMFVTMIflKMI.WC. 

man 

My  lU  MaagHi,  ni  »1M 

‘Snmtirr 

So  if  you’re  aeUiog  com¬ 
puter  products  or  servic¬ 
es,  advertise  in  tbe  news- 
Mxr  that  sbowcsaes 
VOUX  product  or  ser¬ 
vice.  Atfvenlae  in  Com- 
pmttrwoHd't  Classified 
Maricetplacc! 


For  more 
Information,  cell 

800/343-6474 

(IdMA,  90I/,T,47(W} 
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Sane 50% 

REFURBISHEO 


VS  •  018  •  PERIPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Disk  Drives.  Memory  UpQrades, 
Peripherals  and  Wang-compatibles 

■  Ail  equkxnent  puaranteed  acceptable 
for  War>g  or  third-party  maintenance 

In  Stock  for  immediate  Oetwery  Buy.  rent  ot  te*M 

New  Wang  F^s*  at  exceptional  savings 


COMPUTERWOIILD 


AuteofM  wsna  PC 
OAm  Ataommen  El 
w  wi?iq-»  EasM 


tupU 

KOmimWVBOCyZ 


M-rre00>223-9264 

writ  Snes  it78  -We*  Wrog  PCs 

n  Zo-e  eng  Soy-i-yti  Cav^r-^  o«y 


CLASSIFIED 


Boy/Sell/Lease 


IBM  SIM:(  I  MISTS 


I  I  .  Ill  1 


^0- 


KeyEntrylll 


Conversions 


t  IBM  MAMFRMKS.  CICS  B  Batch  COBOL. 
Up  M  65H  chaaptr/TSH  Qvleher  than 
manaal  canversion.  hitfastry  proven.  J 

2  NON-IBM  Unsys  Honeywti  etc 

3  PM>€R  DOCUMENTS  ima^  Systems  w  PCs 
mdw  ASMOO  CMioroeiaes 

CSI  Inc. 

150  Lab^HIr  Street.  Smite  NOO.  Ml  .  NY  lOOl.t 
PiKMr:  12121  451  4004  •  !>««:  t2l2l  431  4W0 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


II  II I  Sit 

•  Pe'ips.e^ai' 


CuncMljr  nptecitic  S(n«n  i 
•>i(h  Um  nevBSCOOO  bne  vu 
CDX  to  AS  Mi^euon 

612.942.9830 


DATATREiVD 


(800)  888-2000 


•  MaGaiwnl 

•  Fuptau 

•  Data  Product* 

•  CDC 


BUY  MLL 
TRAOC 


conviBi  MAKKFnNC 


/Cli _ e 

K  »  .  •!•  HTAN  «r.  .  au>  nOUMT,  TM  niM 


M 

MJb 

1-800-226-0784 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Inchiding  Spectrum 
BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
ProoBBBPfB  4  PtfiphfBto  •  Systatn* 

Air  Stock -immeaaieOetetry 
41  HvraniM  tt  guany  ibr  mmuMc&m's /TorKenancY 

ConAm  Corporation 

It's  Perfonnance  That  Counts! 
800/643-4954  213/829-2277 

PAX  213/829-9607 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


It's  the 

Ctm*MI*d 

HaiMpSmem 

Reach  Computer 
Proiessionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For 


□  Sohwara 

□  PwtphBTMs/SuppMs 
O  CommunicBtions 

□  Graphics/DBeMop 
PutAeNng 

□  Tkna/Sanioae 

□  Blds/PropoaaiB/ 

Ran  Estate 

□  Busman  OpportuVty 

CALL  NOW 


Peripherals/Supplies 


I"  .Mi:  1..I 


ni 


RasdlSOOorSSSObpt 
9-tracfe  lapas  hORt  a  mien), 
mm  or  fnanVama  in  EBCDIC 
Of  ASCB  «  minor  ima99  or 
by  indmdual  Mas. 

Usama  2000  PC*  lor 
diak  bacfcuo.Oola  mar- 
eftartps  or  arctwwal  storags 

pcixTiKiips-2— wa— »itrmi 


□IGI-Q&TA  COMPOnoTON 
assoOerMyNimnoM 
Jessi«  ND  20794-9990 


given  70a  baynrn 
witb  ezteanive 
porehaae  iafhwBoe. 

la  Met.  a  fall  964  art  ia- 
nfaed  in  piiiiliMi 

fdf  orauiaa- 
tma.  lYay  dMamiaa 


tatift  laaaa  of  rnfamatwo 


So  if  you'ia  MOtai  cor^oter 
produrta  aad  Mrvicaa.  a^ 
netiM  ia  the  iww^pii 
that  dalivm  buyer*  witb 
eofaaM  patchaatat  iafiu- 
caea.  Admtiaa  ia  Coaipat- 
nworkra  Clanified  Maim- 
plm! 

Foriaore 
infomuUion,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(mMA.60S/B7»4>700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE  ~ 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld  is  the  only  computer  publi¬ 
cation  to  gi  ve  readers  an  established  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  resource  for  over  two  de¬ 
cades!  And  since  Computerworld  has  been 
the  weekly  computer  newspaper  of  choice 
since  1967  -  that  means  Computerworld's 
loyal  readers  will  expect  to  see  your  classi- 
fi^  message  in  Computerworld’s  Market¬ 
place  Pages! 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/ 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508/8704)700). 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


Quality  Outsourcing 


4  IBM  Mainframe/Pefipherals 
4  FuH  Tetfwvcal  Support 
4  24  hour  Help  Desk  w!  800# 
4  Database  Specialists 


4  Cortstiting  Services 
4  Network  Speciaiists 
4  C«4)acity  Plarvvng 
4  Automated  Operatiorts 


R09oureBS  AymilabiB  Include: 


MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  0B2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Librarian.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTflEIVE,  Telerwt/TyrTtnet.  TOP  SECRET 


Cali;  (201)216-3216 

INTOmUTION  tCCHMOuOCt  AUIAMCE  CORPORUHJH 


Tout  used 
computer 
equipment 
deserves! 
second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  com¬ 
puter  equipment  to 
sell,  ComputerworU's 
Clarified  Market¬ 
place  is  the  best  place 
to  do  vour  selling. 
That's  because  tM 
Classified  Mari^- 

Siace  features  a  Buy/ 
ell/Lease  section  to 
help  you  market  your 
eqi^ment  to  the  very 
p^le  who  are  look¬ 
ing  to  buy. 

And  when  you  adver¬ 
tise  in  ComputenvoHd 
Classified  Biarket* 
place,  you  reach  a  to¬ 
tal  (ABC-audhed)  au¬ 
dience  of  ovM^  61^000 
computer  profession- 
als  who  turn  to  Com- 
puttnvorU  for  news, 
information,  fiMturss 
-  and  the  Classified 
Maritetplace  •  every 
week. 

So  give  your  used 
computer  equqimefita 
second  chance  today. 
To  reserve  your  space, 
call: 


800/343-6474 

(tBMA.40B/S7»O7D0) 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  COUP. 

htnrkics  yoa  wblk 

REMOTE  COMPIFTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACIUTY  MANAGEMENT 

Fcannii^ 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Perlf^terals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcatloo  Software: 

Database  Management 
AppUcatloo  Derdopment 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analyst 

•  Mottiple  Commonlcatlofis 
JMetbods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Aatomated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Seenre  Data  Center 

•  Adranced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pridng  to  fit  yoor  needs 
Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 


r 


COMDISCO  CO.MPL  TING 
SER\TCES  CORP. 

■*30  Goibam  ParkH  .  Carlsiadt.  NJ  0"0"2 


tCOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  D62 

TSO/BPF/SDSr  FILE- AID  SOCWARE 

CKS  INTXITEST  ACFZ 

AOABAS  SAS  AOC2 

LDRAUAN  lAVtS 

'  24  boor  avallsbiUty  •  Unintcmiptcd  Power 
-  Intemetloaal  ecceee 

■  Soperlof  »***«»^i  -  Certified  oo-elte  vault 

■upport  amfT  •  Dtiaater  recovery 

,  -  Inpcccabk  aervkc 


Cil  Ifsw  *  Solve  Tear  CoapBlIig  Won 
IDDAT  ft  TOMOftBOW! 
(201)685-3400 


i 


is  your  link  to  perfection. 


Stoto-of-the*ort 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM«A  ’  TSO/E  • 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  '  lOMSm  ' 
DB2  •  QMF  •  PROFS  • 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

RLE-AlO  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  *  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(Praceadmg  preducts  are  ragatarad 
iradamarta  o*  Cornpuatara  Corporatten) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  m^or 
international  clients.  With  of>e  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN  . 
Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at: 

1-800-521-0444 


522S  Aulo  Club  Drive 
Dearborn.  Michigan  461 26 


I  limovaUve,  Itosponsive, 
I  Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
ISO.  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  compteto  soufoe  for 
_  outsourcing 

1-IKMM4M797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginta  22021 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBMUVSOCA  •  AS'400 

Erhwonmant  #  Fun  8i«poning 

a  002. 10MS41.  ktow  Swvieas 

20««nd4GU  MaAaCetwwen 

■  Pret«Mton«  Support  -  Laser  6  Irnpaa 
SOD  PnvFaoUy 

•  Ereenencad  •  iwpicwon 

Mgraaen  ISanage-  Programnwig 

'henTaam  a  TacmcaiSuppert 

a  Sffwpaiiad PrewQ  B24HouisaO^> 

andlmeone  TOeytaWaak 


iyiay&Speli,inc. 

ISO'  OsutWaea.Om— int3fe»a  laosiS-STiS 

1(800)  728-1S01 

fm Mae  iKmuMm  Cooiao.  Teny 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


After  coosultiog  with  the 
systems  specialists,  the  IS 
trainer  can  then  translate 
that  infonnatioa  into  terms 
that  the  user  would  need  in 


TRAINING 


Softening  ‘manual’  labor 

IStrainerscan  add  zip  to  custom-developed  documentation 


BY  JON  WILLIAM  TOfGO 

WaOALTDC* 


Hare  you  ever  M  through  a 
five-hour  lectin  oo  Cobol 
ccafUen,  slept  oo  a  bed  d 
oaib  or  assembled  a  Nintendo 
set  without  (firectiooa?  If  you 
answered  yea  to  iD  <d  theae  questions, 
then  you  know  what  it's  like  to  read  cus¬ 
tom-developed  hardware  and  software 
mamalB.  Boring,  paurfid.  imposadile. 

This  doaanentatioo.  ma^  developed 
by  programmers  and  analy^.  often  de- 


ness  and  appreciation  of  the  prmciples  oi 
adult  education  is  an  asatb^  like 
asking  a  SWAT  team  to  sit  for  a  claa  in 
aeusitivity  training. 

^nwwr  of  lliw  pwn 

One  logical  sohitioa,  then,  is  to  put  the 
power  of  the  documrntatioo  pen  into  the 
hands  of  a  group  accustomed  to  teaching: 
your  addrmatioo  systems  training  de¬ 
partment 

The  same  methods  traners  bring  to 
course  developmeid  matenab  may  be 
useful  in  end-user  docisnentatkio  devel- 
opment  as  weD:  teat  handouts,  preaenta- 


tkn  graphics,  computer-based  training 
(CBT)  animated  deoQoostratkms  and 
even  videotape  programs.  The  IS  trainer 
can  then  sha^  the  presentatkn  based  on 
the  prindides  of  adults  learn  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  population  being 

trained. 

While  IS  trainers  may  certainly  lack 
the  tedmical  knowledge  of  programmers 
and  ^sterns  analysts,  they  are  generally 
accompbabed  researchers.  For  high-tevei 
systems  documenUboo.  such  j 

as  data  flowcharts  or  entity-  '  \ 

rehtioodiip  modds,  the  W 


order  to  pertorm  a  certam 
function  on  a  ^^em  that  is  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Whatever  is  too  complicated  for  a 
trainer  to  ramfxefaend  probaUy  does  not 
belong  in  an  e^-user  manual  in  the  first 
place. 

As  a  safeguard  against  content  errors, 
ft  least  one  tedmical  expert  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  review  of  lessons  and  docu- 
mentatifm  drafts  before  they  are  present¬ 
ed  to  end  users. 

By  assigning  tbe  responsibtlity  for  end- 
user  docmzientation  to  corporate  train¬ 
ers,  several  efficiencies  can  be  adueved: 

•  Straightfor'w  ard  preacnUtion. 


Training  course  developers  are  attuned  to 
tbe  learning  needs  of  their  trainees  and 
possess  some  inaght  into  bow  text  should 
be  organized  fm*  ease  of  understanding. 
Instead  of  creating  a  reference  manual 
that  must  be  absorbed  by  users  through 
osmosis  before  they  can  begin  to  use  a 
system,  tbe  wise  trainer  wiQ  bkeiy  orga¬ 
nize  information  by  task. 

Average  users  don't  particularly  care 
about  the  wondrous  progranuniog 
achievements  embodied  in  the  appbca- 
tiims  they  must  use.  They  only  want  to 
know  what  steps  to  take  or  whi^  keys  to 
press  to  accomftish  specific  tasks  and 
out  of  the  system  as  quickly  as  possiUe. 

I  This  is  an  attitude  to  whidi 

/  IS  trainers  have  ahvays  ca- 

/  tered:  Keep  it  ample,  and 

^  •  teQ  tbe  trainees  only  what 

they  need  to  know.  The  rest 
»  is  superfluous. 

'  •  Learning  stimulatioo. 

In  tine  with  tbe  principles  of 
adult  education,  IS  trainers 
always  attempt  to  stimulate 
as  many  trainee  senses  as 
possible  to  achieve  tbe  most 
elective  levels  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  information  retention.  The  vi¬ 
sual  sense  is  primary  among  these  learn¬ 
ing  senses. 

In  text  treatments,  CBT.  animated 
demonstrations  and  video,  the  object  is  to 
teach  with  (ftrtures  and  support  the  pic¬ 
tures  with  words. 

Given  responsitftity  for  user-manual 
developmeot,  traixung  developers  can  in¬ 
tegrate  pictures  into  text  matter  via  desk¬ 
top  pubUshing  to  produce  texts  that  are 
visu^  attractive  as  well  as  information- 
aL 

As  an  added  advantage,  graphics  creat¬ 


ed  for  tbe  user  manual  can  be  readOy  con¬ 
verted  to  new  formats  and  reused  tn  class¬ 
room  or  self-study  trainiag  materials  and 
multimedia. 

•  Potential  coat  savings.  Technical 
professionab  «re  typically  paid  more  than 
training  devel<^>ers.  Thus,  jj^g  end-  , 
user  documentation  responsibilities  to  IS 
training  personnel  is  actually  more  cost- 
effective  than  having  technicft  prof^ 
sionals  perform  the  wmk.  Even  if  training 
professionals  are  paid  on  a  par  with  tech¬ 
nical  professtonals,  the  company  will  save 
money.  Why?  Assuming  that  the  trainers 
win  do  a  better  job.  user  productivity  and 
system  acceptance  will  be  much  higher. 


Delegating  user  documentation  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  corporate  training  orpniza- 
tion  is  both  cost-effective  and  training-ef¬ 
fective.  Tbe  training  organization  can 
streamline  the  trainiog  development  pro¬ 
cess  if  they  have  already  creat^  and  iUus- 
trated  user  documentation.  Fw  a  birly 
straightforward  system,  tbe  user  manu^ 
may  be  an  of  the  training  that  is  required. 

However,  for  ccmpanies  that  do  not 
have  a  formalized  training  function,  tbe 
lessons  (tf  effective  user  manual  develop¬ 
ment  need  not  be  lost  The  next  time  a 
systems  professional  is  asked  to  devek^  a 
user  manual,  be  should  guide  the  effort 
with  a  simi^  question:  What  are  the  five 
or  10  or  20  ta^  that  a  user  is  going  to 
perform  most  often  using  tbe  system?  A 
simple  step-by-step  procedure  or  “cheat 
sheet"  for  accomididung  each  task  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  500  pages  of  eloquently  written 
arft  cwerdescribed  documoitatioo. 

Toigo  B  a  free-Unce  writer  based  ffl  Cksnnter. 
Fta..  wbo  spedabiK*  B  butmess  coBOfNatiog  tofiics. 
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Training  Pages 
give  you 

cost-effective  reach! 


That’s  because  ComputerwoHd’a  training  Pages  give  you  the 
most  widespread  reach  available  to  management  and  staff 
in  America’s  IS  dftiartments  -  the  dftMrtmenta  that  di¬ 
rectly  control  America’s  IS  training  doUm. 

And  for  good  reason  Computerworid  is  tbe  best  read  pubtica- 
tion  in  America’s  IS  departments  -  the  dftiartments  that  di¬ 
rectly  control  nearly  80%  of  the  $233  billion  US  market  for 
all  ranges  of  computer  software,  hardware,  data  communi- 
cationa  equipment,  aervices  and  staff. 

What’s  more  Computerworid’s  Training  Pages  lead  buyers 
to  your  ad  with  a  weekly  Training  editorial  feature  that  an¬ 
chors  tbe  section  and  your  ad.  Whether  it’s  tidies  like 
*UnraveUng  SQL  for  MIS  pros,'  or  'Finessing  the  training 
contract,'  CompiUerworid's  Training  Pages  deliver  perti¬ 
nent,  advice-oriented  editorial  to  Computerux>rld’8  readers 
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“Our  advertising  in 
Computerworld’s 
Classified 
Maiketplace 
more  than  pays 
for  itself.” 


—  Mark  Ostroff 
President  &  I^rtner 
Compurex  Systems.  Inc. 


Headquartered  in  the  Boston  area, 
Compurex  Systems  is  a  distributor  of 
new  and  reconditioned  IBM  and  Digital 
equipment.  With  a  product  line  that 
includes  everything  from  systems  and 
disk  drives  to  printers  and  other  peri¬ 
pherals,  it  has  a  lot  to  offer  large  end 
users.  President  Mark,  “Rocky”  Ostroff, 
along  with  his  two  partners,  Christopher 
Pernock  emd  Jack  Malamut,  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  everyone  who  has 
something  to  sell  or  is  looking  to  buy. 
When  it  comes  to  advertising,  they’re 
on  the  right  track. 

‘We  need  to  get  the  Compurex  name  out 
to  a  broad  base  of  prospects  in  a  variety 
of  industries.  And  we  need  to  tell  them 
about  all  of  our  programs  —  buying, 
selling,  trading,  leasing,  and  consignments. 
We  believe  that  most  people  who  buy/sell 
concentrate  on  the  classified  section.  It’s 
where  they  look  first  For  us.  Computer- 
world’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  where 
our  message  gets  delivered  to  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  audience  of  potential 
customers. 

“Since  we  founded  Compurex  Systems  in 
1986,  sales  have  doubled  each  year.  To 
maintain  this  momentum,  it’s  critical  for 
us  to  continue  generating  quality  leads. 
Our  weekly  ad  in  Computerworld’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  keeps  a  steady  stream  of 
calls  coming  in  —  even  international  calls. 
Based  on  these  results,  our  advertising  in 
Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace 
more  than  pays  for  itself 


“In  early  1990  we’ll  be  moving  our  ex¬ 
panding  business  to  larger  quarters  — 
from  Stoughton  just  up  the  road  to  Easton. 
But  one  thing  won’t  change:  our  weekly 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace.  That’s  where  we’ll 
stay  to  keep  the  calls  coming  in.  ’’ 

Computerworlds  Classified  Marketplace. 
It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  com¬ 
puter  sellers.  Every  week.  Sellers  and 
buyers  like  Compurex  Systems  who 
advertise  in  Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  because  it  reaches  over 
612,000  information  systems  profession¬ 
als.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of 
America’s  most  powerful  audience  of 
buyers,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


cmmmm 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 

Computcrworld  u  as  IDG  Communkations  Newspqwr 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  to  solve  it  to  vour  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

COMPUTERWORLD,  P  O.  Box  2043, 

Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
conespondence. 

Address  Chan^  or  Other  Chants  to 
Your  Subscrjption 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible. 

Of  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  lime. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


CUy  SUM  Bp 

•Sddms  shovsn:  □  Home  U  Business 

Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  IS  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine 
label  Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  eftloenily  by  mail.  However, 
should  vou  need  to  reach  us  quickiv  the  following  ttril-free  number  is 

.>a"abio  1.800-669-1002 

OutSKle  U.S  ctf  (614)  382-3322 

aMMnfTERIMOIW 

1 

P.O.  Box  2043.  Marion.  Ohio  43305 _ 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Sabrm,  Amodam  to  Hnk  up 

AMckaa  iUriMi’ Sthre  bfaniHlMMi  netiiarir  aod  Eo- 

rape’s  Amadtm  Ckbtk  Thnd  Dirtiiiutigii  aetiiorit  w9  link 
iSPinandfattoc^adbiiinMisoutiideoftheirhoinemr- 
aooar#i(  to  Mn  Hop^,  KBior  rloe  president  o<  inlor* 
Mtiaa  spstane  AMR  Cofp.,  Anerkao  Mtiws’ pnent  oaa>' 
p^.  TW  afaoce  reportedlsr  Bfohes  00  eqnitT  ovaenta^  bjr 
eitisBr  pnrty.  Asm  ooe  ini  ettafaUi  iradriirnrse  cooBectnis 
froB  the  Sifare  oaeopaterioed  leeemtiuM  qntem  to  Air 
Pnnce,  Ibesii,  Lidthisiia  init  Soodkiefiia  Airiinei  Syitein. 
The  fakape  «il  take  appranaatciy  five  to  SB  BnathB  to  ioipfe^ 
fnent.  The  secwd  phane  wB  add  to  the  acbediBog 

aodeviiahBtyiMnnnrtinDehnrinpcapskfcs. 

Sifare  armitiy  faM  85,000  travel  afent  itatioDS  inntaBed 
worldiride.  Aaadm  aqppovts  aboat  40.000 tcmniifah. 


CoShig  ftuopo  to  pot  chuopur 

The  UK’s  aaaiaiiy  of  trade  aodipduitryhtoke  new  gromdiast 
week  by  innnunraip  that  it  wB  pennit  the  rftilf  and  shared 
oae  (rf  ntcneCnonl  drcnita  between  Bdtaia  and  other  GOOD- 
trie«.TfaiBwB  open  the  way  lor  a  whole  new  nrtwoi1dpgindne> 
try  that  wB  bny  bandwidth  from  British  Tdecooi.  Inc.  and  oth- 
cr  UK  carriera  and  rceel  it  to  coet-conadona  ^obel  aeen, 
aococdnig  to  Leo  EKenbein.  preoideat  of  market  research  firm 
LyBiTfchaniopet.TheUK*amovewapotprejBure  OP  other 
Eoeopeao  admimatntioas  to  fofiow  auk.  EKenbeio  said,  be- 
cauK  U.S.  oaen  wB  acrcaain^  uae  diered  linka  to  Englaad 
to  get  to  the  rest  cf  Evope  rather  than  act  iq>  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  (Srect  Bal  fanes  to  other  countries, 
j  . . . 

Systom  fomporproof*  dn-Bno  woilc 

Tno  researchers  at  BdccrewB  show  elf  today  a  tamperproof 
new  proceaa  of  affixing  a  tane-stanp  seal  to  an  dectrcnic  docu¬ 
ment,  Du^  n  the  anie  way  a  notary  staoDpa  p^er  docomeots 
to  cotify  their  authriakity.  documents. 

Iharpipfift— ylrtkiin»»hi*pwt/rfthoAwT»io«d«»i#ho«Hr 

and  what  pvt  ban  been  akered  after  the  hKt,”  said  Stuart  Ha¬ 
ber.  who  devivd  the  timc-stynp  proceas  doog  wkh  Scott 
Slocnetta.  The  reseerchera  sad  that  subvrflierB  to  an  “elec- 
I  troaic  ootvy”  senrice  coidd  eubmk  documents  ehftmniraBy 
I  for  tioM.  atanying  aid  woidd  receive  a  “digital  recekit”  that 

gnnMhAtPiAHtnpmoowho«tK»<W-iowfoi*waorrootoH 


DCC  ports  seftworo  to  RS/6000 

Digital  Eqefomeet  Corp.  wffl  port  ki  Riwcitiame  eogjoeering- 
tool  ftvnewvfc  to  IBM's  RISC  SystenVfiOOO  fomOy.  DEC  said 
last  week.  Tha  mvka  the  first  time  thv  DEC  has  nade  ka  qh 
piirataina  loftwve  avabfale  cm  an  pfotfocm.  Wide  DEC 
baa  provided  networking  software  from  ks  computers  to  IBM 
madvifs  for  same  tane.  the  amouDcemeot  poatioos  k  v  a 
comprtirv  to  IBM  in  da  area  of  tertwiral  computer-aided 
software  engineering  (CASE)  tools.  Awerfrane  already  runs 
on  Apolo  and  Son  Idcrosystems,  Inc.  computers,  as  weD  M  on 
Dfacststioos  aid  Decspstem  servers. 


Bwainoulond  noinos  prosidont 

Befoboted  Tfaninriiisnit.  Inc,  has  taken  on  a  No.  2  man  to  fight 
beade  Qnef  EKOkive  Dsvid  Norman  in  the  battle  of  the  mar- 
gin  squeeae.  Edward  R.  Sknoo  Jr.  takes  over  the  chores  of 
presidea  from  Norman  and  the  vacated  post  of  chief  operating 
officer,  the  peraanal  computer  denier  diaio  last 

week.  Sknoo,  51.  spent  20  yean  at  skenatfooal  dBcA  fnrai- 
ture  maker  Herman  holer,  Inc.,  where  be  started  V  MIS  mas- 
'  ager  and  worked  hb  way  up  to  presideaL 


A^rosoft  blinks  on  LAN  support 

hticroaoft  Carp,  announced  30  days  of  free  support  fv  ks  LAN 
Manager  network  operating  system,  effective  immecfiately  fv 
afl  current  and  ftiture  customers.  After  the  30-day  period,  said 
a  spokeswoman  for  the  Redmond,  t^ufr-fassed  company,  sup¬ 
port  can  be  purchased  firom  Mkrosoft,  a  network  spedahst  va 
combinatioa  of  the  two.  The  move  comes  amid  ffnpiuinta  by 
network  managers  about  poor  support  fv  both  hardware  and 
soft  ware  from  such  vendors  »  Microsoft  and  NovdI.  Enc. 


Claims 

FROM  PAGE  1 

among  telephone  operators  at  its 
Denver-area  offices. 

The  Denver  offices  spent  $2 
milbon  00  European  ergonomic 
chairs,  adjustable  workstations, 
soft-touch  keyboards,  training 
videos  oo  work  breaks,  exerdses 
and  even  wristband  “ergome- 
ters”  that  beep  when  wrist  mus¬ 
cles  are  too  tense. 

Baca  said  the  munber  of  cur¬ 
rent  repetitive  trauma  cases  at 
the  Denver  offices  is  down  to 
three,  but  further  improvements 
in  the  area  of  job  dedgn  are  pos¬ 
sible.  She  said  a  joint  labor/man- 
agemeitt  committee  is  consider' 
ing  a  job-sharing  program  so  that 
operators  could  do  other  office 
work  away  from  their  terminals. 

Repetitive  motioo  disorders 
indwfo  a  wrist  ailment  called 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  tendini¬ 
tis  and  other  arm  and  back  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  the  “cumublive 
trauma”  of  d(^  repetitive 
work  in  uncomfortable  posititms 
(CW.  June  26, 1989].  The  Olness 
—  usually  a  diooting  pain  or 
numbing  sensation  in  the  hand, 
wrist  or  arm  —  afflicts  assem- 
bly-tme  workers  and  keyboard 
users  such  as  data-entry  clerks, 
newspaper  editors  and  cashiers. 


Repetitive  motion  syndrome 
accounted  for  only  18%  of  all  job- 
related  illnesses  in  1981,  but 
that  share  rose  steadily  to  33% 
in  1986.  48%  in  1988  and  52% 
in  1 989,  the  government  said. 

Until  research  provides  more 
information  about  the  problem, 
ergonomists  support  a  “shotgun 
approach"  of  job  redesign  to  pro¬ 
vide  variety,  adjustable  chairs, 
rest  breaks,  training  computer 
users  on  posture  and  placing 
keyboards,  screens  and  paper¬ 
work  in  comfortable  posHioos. 

“The  wcMker’s  compensation 
costs  are  spiraling  and  some¬ 
times  ridicQlousty  so  when  you 
see  how  simple  some  of  the  sdu- 
lions  are,"  said  Kathryn  G. 
Paiker,  director  of  ergonomics 
at  Health  &  Hygiene.  Inc.  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Studies  have  shown  that 
proper  ergonomics  can  boost  the 
productivity  of  office  woricers  by 
25%,  according  to  Marvin  Dain- 
off ,  director  of  the  Center  for  Er¬ 
gonomic  Research  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  syndrome  apparently  is 
widespread  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  A  recent  survey  by  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  bas^  in  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring,  Md.,  found  more 
than  1,500  union-represented 
newsroom  employees  with 
symptoms  of  the  illness.  Also, 


seven  journalists  have  filed  law¬ 
suits  seeldng  $288  million  in 
damages  against  Atez,  Inc.,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  vendor's  comput¬ 
er  terminals  are  responsible  for 
their  cumulatfve  trauma  disor¬ 
ders  [CW.  July  2). 

The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Admfoistratiofl  (OSHA) 
has  begun  to  focus  on  ergonom¬ 
ics  in  meat-padwg  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  but  official 
guidelines  for  office  environ¬ 
ments  may  be  a  few  years  away. 
The  agency  does  not  plan  any  of¬ 
fice  raids,  but  an  OSHA  inspec¬ 
tion  of  environments  could 

be  triggered  by  employee  com¬ 
plaints  or  could  be  included  in  a 
fadlitywide  in^iectkm.  accord¬ 
ing  to  speakers  at  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  on  ergoDonuca. 

Ergonomics  experts  such  as 
Marilyn  Joyce,  president  of  the 
Joyce  institute  in  Seattle,  cau¬ 
tion  against  going  overboard  on 
superadjustable  workstations 
and  strap-00  wrist  splints. 

Joyce  said  total  adjustability  is 
needed  if  different  people  will 
use  the  workstation,  but  in  most 
cases,  a  fiat  surfoce  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  chair  can  produce  the 
ideal,  the  flat  wrist.  “You  don’t 
really  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  expen¬ 
sive  work  surfaces  if  you  get 
good  chairs”  and  train  people 
how  to  use  them,  she  said. 


NEC  expe<^  to  increase  stake  in  Bull 


BYNEaMARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


Reports  suifoced  in  Europe  last 
week  that  NEC  Cop.,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  telecommunications  and 
electronics  conglomerate,  is 
potsed  to  increase  its  stake  in 
struggling  French  state-owned 
computer  vendor  Groupe  Bull, 
possibly  to  majority  level 

Computennorld  No^e.  the 
Norwegian  sister  publication  of 
Computerworld,  said  "reliable 
sources"  indicated  that  ongoing 
confidentia]  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  NEC  and  Bull  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  result  in  closer  working  ties 


and  a  probable  infusion  of  Japa¬ 
nese  capital 

Bull  (Chairman  Francis  Lo- 
renu  declined  to  comment 

Bull's  recent  reorganization 
included  plans  for  a  S.OOO-per- 
son  worldwide  layoff  and  closing 
seven  of  its  13  plants  by  the  end 
of  1992.  The  fira's  soon-lo-be- 
released  financial  report  for 
1990  is  expected  to  show  losses 
in  the  $551  million  baOpaik. 

"Given  the  rather  substantial 
losses  that  Bull  has  posted,  and 
given  the  targe  government 
share,  it  wouldn't  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  the  [French] 
government  wants  to  spread  the 


risk  by  having  NEC  buy  further 
in,"  s^  l^ul  Zorfoss,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  BostoiL 

NEC,  which  alM  supplies 
BuQ's  9000  line  of  lar^  sys¬ 
tems,  currently  h(^  a  minority 
stake  in  Bull's  U.S,  subsidiary. 

“When  Fujitsu  bou^d)^  I^ 
[CW,  July  23],  we  Ggu^  -NEC 
had  to  do  something  to  couitfer.” 
said  Sheridan  M.  Tatsuno.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Neoconcepts,  a  Fremont, 
(^a&f.,  consultancy  specializing  in 
the  I^dfic  Rim  technology  mar¬ 
ket. 

Oxnputerworid  staff  mem¬ 
bers  SaUy  Cidsack  and  EUis 
Booker  contriimted  to  this  story. 


Information  Builders  focusing  on  Focus 


tnformatioQ  Builders.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  new  products  at  its  in¬ 
ternational  users’  conference  in 
Vienna  last  week.  Among  the  ad¬ 
ditions  are  Unix  versions  of  its 
Focus  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage. 

Also,  Information  Builders 
said  it  will  suppmt  graphical  user 
interfaces  on  Focus,  including 
IBM’s  Fresentalkm  Manager, 
Microsoft  Corp.’8  Windows  3.0 
and  A(^  (^puter,  Inc.  's  Mac¬ 
intosh.  Furthennore.  the  (»m- 
pany  wiQ  extend  Focus'  abilities 
to  support  coc^ierative  and  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  and  will  de¬ 
liver  a  new,  more  modular  lan¬ 
guage.  Another  direction  is  to 
provide  its  Levels  object-orient¬ 


ed  expert  system  across  more 
platforms,  including  mainframes 
and  minicomputers. 

The  New  York-based  firm 
will  pursue  these  goals  during 
1 991 ,  company  executives  said. 

In  the  meantime,  users  will  be 
able  to  get  the  foQowing  new 
versions  of  Focus: 

•  PC/Focus  Plus,  which  runs  in 
extended  memory  on  Intel  Corp. 
80286-  and  386-based  personid 
computers.  This  version,  avail¬ 
able  now.  frees  up  the  640K 
bytes  of  standard  memory  to  run 
memory-resident  programs  in¬ 
stead  of  Focus,  the  company 
said. 

•  Focus  for  Unix  platforms,  in¬ 
cluding  System  V  Release  4  and 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s  Ul- 
trhc/SQL,  wt^  is  the  database 
management  sy^em  DEC  bun¬ 
dles  with  its  Ultrix  Unix-like 
(^lerating  system.  Information 
Builders  is  also  making  Unix 
graphical  user  interfaces  avail¬ 
able,  including  the  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Foundation's  Motif  and 
AT&T’s  Open  Look,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1991. 

•  Focus  for  Crfoupe  Bull  plat¬ 
forms,  running  either  the  Unix 
or  (XXJS  operating  systen^. 
These  are  available  now,  except 
for  Focus  running  under  GCOS8 , 
which  is  mqiected  to  be  ready 
early  next  year. 

•  Focus  for  Tandem  Nonstop 
computers,  available  now. 
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COMDEX  NOTEBOOK 

BUmeitoofaUeiiu'chaiorjust  fiUeaproinises,  butsever- 
ai  users  reached  the  flashpoint  and  got  a  chance  to  wag  a  finger 
at  ooe  induBtiy  heavy.  At  oo?  conference  session,  a  user  asked 
Lelaod  Reisweig.  IBM’b  vice  president  of  programming,  irt»eo 
Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager  and  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN  Server  wouM 
be  merged.  ”In  the  future,"  Reisweig  rep&ed  with  a  smirk  as 
feUow  pane!  members  tittered.  Another  frustrated  user  shot 
back  to  scattered  applause:  "That’s  exactly  the  kind  of  evasive 
answers  that  we’re  always  getting  from  you  people  and  which 
drive  us  afl  crazy.’’ 

"Shapely  abenanigana  shake  up  the  show."  That  cam¬ 
paign  earns  Sys  Technology  what  is  fast  becoming  the  annual 
Comdex  award  for  sexist  promotkm&.  The  vendor,  which  man- 
ofectures  network  eqaiproent.  invited  attendees  to  Hs  booth  to 
0^  a  scantily  dad  "Miss  Sys"  during  her  "eye*catcfaing  de¬ 
but"  in  a  "live  aerobic"  sessian,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
treated  to  an  autographed  poster  of  the  sweaty  M^  Sys. 

Juat  a  few  months  down  the  road  fiom  his  winning  the 
fight  over  the  patent  for  the  microprocessor  on  a  chip,  inventor 
Gilbert  Hyatf  claimed  a  new  victory.  Hyatt  said  be  was  recent¬ 
ly  awarded^  patent  for  a  technology  tlut  enhances  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  d^hamic  random-access  memory  chips  so  greatly  that 
it  can  boost  system  throu^put  by  an  average  of 300%  through 
changes  to  the  memory  cootroUer  and  system  motherboard. 

Comdex  sttentioo-getters  are  of  no  use  if  attendees  see 
only  empty  seats  at  the  booth.  So  minutes  after  the  Las  Vegas 
CoDventioa  Center's  doors  opened  on  Monday  morning,  the 
fifXt  attendees  saw  a  Wang  Laboratories.  Inc.  pitchman  already 
in  progress  with  his  presentation  and  an  audience  of  a  dosen 
pe^4e  on  the  edge  of  their  seats.  However,  the  audieiice.  like 
all  of  ^ng's  booth  staff ,  happened  to  be  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  the  day — white  shirts  and  dark  dacks  and  skirts. 

Everex  Systeoas,  Idc.  had  a  50-MHs  version  of  its  Step- 
cube  on  display  at  Comdex  [CW,  Oct  8].  Arche  Technologies, 
Inc.,  based  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  was  the  other  hardware  vendor 
to  use  Santa  Qara.  Caht-baa^  Vdox  Computer  Technology. 
Inc.*s  Icecap  aohd-state  tcdinology  to  jack  19  the  performackce 
of  an  Intd  Corp.  I486  33-MHi  chip  to  M  MHz. 

AOX,  Idc.  hlaxed  a  trail  with  the  demonstratioo  of  its  OS/ 
[bus]  Master  software,  which  enables  imdt^  opoating  sys¬ 
tems  to  execute  aimultafieously  to  IBM  Mim  Channel  An^ 
tectuie  computers  based  on  the  IiXd  Corp.  80286  and  80386 
chips.  Avxibitde  in  the  &st  quarter  of  next  year,  the  software 
runs  with  AOX’s  Micromaater  386  33-MHz  and  1486  bos  mas¬ 
ter  ^rstem  igigrade  cuds.  AOX  said  it  wilt  siqiport  DOS,  OS/2, 
The  Santa  Cra  Operationa’  SCO  Unix  Syatra  V,  IBM’s  AIX, 
Novdl,  Inc. 's  Netware  386 and  Mkroaoft’s  LAN  Manager. 

AST  Reaearch,  loc.  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  smaO  group  at  Comdex  that  it  probably  wished  it  hadn’t 
Showgoen  spping  throu^i  the  main  gfte  to  the  Las  Vegas 
ConventiopCeitcrweretDetbyatinybutdetenniDedgroupof 
picketen.  Wiving  signs  saying  "AST  unfair."  and  "AST.  you 
have  powerful  attorneys the  picketers  carried  other  signs 
implying  that  AST  had  waOced  away  from  a  wardmuse  lease 
and  has  not  paid  the  bdanceofits  contract.  The  pidtetera  were 
reportedly  lured  and  tianqnrted  to  Las  Vegas  by  the  irate 
wardrause  owner.  An  AST  spokeswoman  would  say  only  that 
the  contract  in  questkai  bad  been  "invalidated"  by  the  other 
ptrty. 

lBM*a  amltnnedia  demonstration  of  an  "aging"  appbcatkn 
added  years  to  the  visage  of  ooe  weU-known  and  seemindy 
agdeas  industry  figure:  hficroaeft  ChairmaD  Bin  Gates.  After 
viewing  hia'ba^  and  wrinkled  visage,  the  boyiib  Gates  stood 
up  and  auggested  Caonavino  pldt  on  someone  "your  own  age." 
To  which  Canoaviso  repKed,  "BO.  woridng  with  you  has  al¬ 
ready  aged  me  10  yan.”  Whispered  ooe  IBM  buftness  part¬ 
ner  "He’s  not  kidding."  The  qipficatkxi  is  used  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Center  of  Eiqiloited  and  Mhaing  Children  to  create  up-to- 
date  repreaentatiooB  from  photos  of  childreo  who  have 
(baappesred  years  earlier. 

CompUtd  hf  Patricia  Kaft,  James  Daly,  James  Conneiiy 
and  Michael  Fittgerald. . 


Gates  heralds  next  generation 


BY  JAMES  D4LY 
cvsrvf 


LAS  VEGAS — As  the  economic 
slowdown  begins  to  take  its  toll, 
Microsoft  Corp-  President  Bill 
Gates  assumed  the  nie  of  the 
Moses  of  the  personal  computer 
industry  last  week  and  waved 
vendors  and  users  away  from 
myopic  old  habits  and  toward  a 
promised  land  of  increased  prod¬ 
uct  usefulness. 

Gates  blamed  corporate  feu¬ 
dalism  and  the  obs^ve  con¬ 
cerns  of  providing  iocremeixal 
product  advances  for  five 
straight  years  of  slipping  PC 
sales  during  his  45-fnkmte  key¬ 
note  address  at  Comdex/Fall 
‘90.  "We  need  a  common  vi- 
sion."  he  said.  "The  driving  no¬ 
tion  for  hardware  and  software 
technology  must  focus  on  mak¬ 
ing  things  easier ...  We  must  go 
beyond  thinking  about  develop¬ 
ing  smaller  and  frster  computers 
Of  about  developing  software  ap¬ 
plications  that  have  belter  fea¬ 
tures.” 

Although  Microsoft  remains 
one  of  the  few  industry  giants 
that  has  been  immune  to  the 
crunch  of  a  slowing  economy. 
Gates  used  his  ^eech  as  a  modd 
of  industry  unanimity,  eliminat¬ 


ing  any  (firect  references  to  hG- 
crosoft  products  and  often  blow¬ 
ing  verbal  kisses  at  rivals  such  as 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Gates  caDed  Ins  bhieprint  "tn- 
formatioo  at  Your  Fmgenqjs."  a 
concept  in  which  the  act  of  work¬ 
ing  within  a  specific  appbeation  is 
supplanted  by  the  notion  of  inte¬ 
grating  applications.  "The  first 
phase  of  making  life  easier  was 
what-you-see-is-wfaat-you-get," 
said  (^tes  from  the  st^  at  the 
Las  Vegas  Hdton  Showroom 
where,  in  1969,  Elvis  Presley 
made  his  come¬ 
back  to  live  per¬ 
formance.  "The 
next  phase  is 
what-you-see-is- 
what-you-need- 
to-geL” 

Today.  if 
wofkers  need  to 
create  a  docu¬ 
ment  composed 
of  text,  spread¬ 
sheets  and  graphics,  they  must 
often  pull  together  separate  ap¬ 
plications  that  sometimes  in¬ 
volve  different  nonconfonning 
data  formats.  Additionally,  they 
must  expBdtly  direct  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  do  aomeUiing  by  typing 
commands  or  cbddng  on  a  menu. 

An  architecture  must  be  cre¬ 


ated,  Gates  said,  that  treats  data 
and  applications  as  hxefiigent 
"objects"  that  interact  aixl  ex¬ 
change  data.  In  an  object-orieot- 
ed  system,  everything  is  a  self- 
contiuned  entity  that  is  aware  of 
the  actions  that  are  appropriate 
to  it,  he  said. 

Applications  will  also  employ 
an  "embed  and  link"  philosophy 
in  which  data  can  be  combined 
from  several  applicatwos  into 
one  document  a^  live  links  can 
update  aD  of  the  elements  of  the 
document  when  data  changes. 

Gates  iOus- 
tnted  the  data 
linking  concept 
with  a  aeries  of 
short  iUustntive 
film  dips  that  par¬ 
odied  the  televi¬ 
sion  program 
TmmPtaks. 

Microsoft  is 
stiQ  struggling  to 
provide  such  an 
interactive  product,  although  an 
obyect-orienied  Wmdows  Ver¬ 
sion  4.0  is  reportedly  in  the 
works.  AdditionaUy.  Microsoft 
officials  said  much  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  Gates  outlined  in  his  address 
will  emerge  in  upcoming  prod¬ 
ucts  from  both  Microaoft  and 
third-party  vendors. 


Gotws  laawws  coM  for  "a 

common  vision  " 


Software 

FROM  PAGE  1 

"The  power  and  rich  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  minicomputer 
propnetary  software  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  thing  that's  miss¬ 
ing,"  said  Tom  WHfanott.  vice 
prMident  at  Aberdeen  Gro«9,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Boston. 

"You  now  have  this  gigantic 
plethora  of  [hardware]  alterna¬ 
tives,  but  you  don’t  have  any 
software  to  take  advantage  of 
h,"  agreed  Frank  Ozubeck. 
president  of  consultancy  Com¬ 
munications  Network  Ar^tects 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Minicomputer  software  de¬ 
velopers  have  not  been  eager  to 
port  their  propiietary  applica¬ 
tions  over  to  K  piatforms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Thompson, 
an  analyst  at  Datapro  Res^ch 
Corp.  in  Delran,  N  J. 

The  reasons:  not  enough  of  an 
installed  PC  server  base  to  make 
it  profitable,  and  the  scope  of  the 
ta^  means  a  plodding  pace  at 
best.  Thompson  said. 

Even  Compaq  finds  it  tou^  to 
sell  its  Systempro  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  minicomputer  net¬ 
works  —  primarOy  because  of  a 
lack  of  comparable  PC-based  ap- 
pbeations.  Product  marketing 
manager  Lorie  Strong  said,  "If 
[users]  are  developing  a  new 
project  and  writing  the  apptica- 
tion  themselves,  then  we're  in  a 
good  position  to  sell  System- 
pros." 

But  all  (his  may  soon  change. 
The  growing  nui^ier  of  lower¬ 


priced  PC  server  rollouts  will 
soon  entice  minicomputer  soft¬ 
ware  makers  to  migrate  their  ap- 
{rficatioQs  over  to  lower-cost  PC 
platforms.  WfiDmott  said. 

The  first  of  these  will  arrive 
next  year  and  will  likely  be  ver- 
skms  of  integrated  office  applka- 
tkms  tike  ffiM’s  Officevisioo.  an¬ 
alysts  said.  But  the  big  year  for 
hardware  and  software  sales  win 
be  1992.  they  agreed. 

Even  if  the  af^bcations  start 
arriving  in  force,  the  operating 
systems  for  the  higb^  level 
multiprottssor  PCs  stfll  pose  a 
concern.  Less  than  a  year  ago, 
there  were  no  multiprocessor 
operating  systems  ava^ble.  To¬ 
day  there  are  only  a  handful,  and 
th^  are  nxxhfied  for  specific 
machines. 

"You  can't  move  an  operating 
system  tooled  for  the  Systempro 
over  to  a  different  architecture 
bke  Panllan  [Computer,  tnc.1." 


LAS  VEGAS  ~  Comdex/Fall 
'90  was  awash  with  the  first 
wave  of  a  coming  deluge  of  Intel 
Corp.  80386SX-based  note¬ 
book-size  computers.  One  indi- 
cabon  of  things  to  come  was  the 
Intel  Corp.  booth  at  the  ^low, 
irtuch  was  sprinkled  with  no  leas 
than  14  unannounced  proto¬ 
types  of  SX-bosed  notriiooks. 

Irvine.  Cabf.-based  AST  Re- 
seardi,  Inc.  unveOed  what  may 
be  the  first  CPU-i9gradable 
notebook  on  the  maiklet.  Users 


Dzubeck  said. 

ALR  hopes  to  capitalize  oo 
the  dearth  of  platfonn-mdepen- 
dent  operating  systems  with  its 
Systempro-compatible  Riwer- 
pro.  ALR  engineered  it  to  use 
some  of  the  Systempro  operat¬ 
ing  systems  (CW,  Nov.  121. 

Some  users  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  proprietary  conditions. 
Citibank  NA  b  testing  two  Net- 
frame  Systems.  Inc.  servers  run¬ 
ning  a  ^edalised  versian  of  No¬ 
vell.  Inc.'8  Netware.  "The 
iTOK-hw  had  enough  backers  by 
large  companies.**  systems  offi¬ 
cer  Loub  Arena  said. 

StiO,  even  users  such  as  Are¬ 
na  who  have  joined  the  PC  battle 
have  a  few  objectiaos.  "The 
cbent/server  software  b  just  not 
out  there,"  Arena  said  Like 
most  superserver  users,  Citi¬ 
bank  developed  its  own  appbea- 
tions,  in  thb  case  buOt  around 
Fox  Software .  Inc. ’s  Foxbase. 


can  replace  the  Intd  80286  chip 
in  the  Premium  Exec  286/12 
with  a  20-MHz  386SX  chip.  AST 
will  also  sell  the  Premium  Exec 
with  the  SX  chip  installed. 

Sanyo's  l^MHz  SX-faaaed 
entry,  the  MBC-18NB.  weighs 
6.9  pounds  and  features  an  IBM 
VidM  Graphics  Array  display, 
bundled  DOS  4.01.  IM  byte  of 
random-access  memory,  a  butt- 
in  floppy  and  a  20M-byte  hard 
dbk  with  23  msec  acttss  thne. 

RICHARD  PASTQRE 
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At  your  fingertips 


Microsoft: 


BY  ROKJOA  KEEFE 
cvsTKrr 


LAS  VEGAS  —  MknMoft  Corp. 
ooce  again  took  to  the  bdn  (tf  in 
ndUBtiy  problem,  buoying  itadf 
last  week  at  Comdex/Fan  90 
touring  its  latest  standards 
fort,  this  time  for  ofaiect'oriented 

fniwpntinri  tinfintnift  inter* 

Mcresctft  and  Other  major  de* 
veiopers  wiD  bold  a  brie&ig  on 
Dec.  10  to  descrflje  the  architec¬ 
ture.  reveal  plans  for  the  code 
and  provide  copies  of  the  docu- 
mentatkin. 

The  proposed  standard  is  a 
key  piece  of  Ificrosoft's  "bddr- 
nation  at  Your  Rngerrips”  cam¬ 
paign.  which  purports  to  make 
complying  easier  in  part  by 
bringing  together  DOS,  Wsi* 
down  and  OS/2  under  a  graphical 
system  and  by  eipanding  upon 
ttat  combinatkn  to  create  a 
more  powerful  environment. 

Eventually.  applications 
themselves  would  be  redefined 
by  this  process,  according  to 
Mkroooft  executives,  whose  vi- 
sioo  caOs  for  turning  a  host  of  op* 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Viva  Mahime- 
dia!  That  theme  resounded 
throughout  IBM’s  booth,  pre- 
venrations  and  briefings  at  last 
week’s  Comdex/FaB  ‘90  -show. 
Despite  copious  efforts  by  IBM 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  to  portray 
imiltiinecBa  as  alive  and  weO,  the 


emerging  market  is  hobbled  by  a 
perception  that  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive.  I^  multiniedia  czar  Mi¬ 
chael  Braun  lamented  in  an  inter¬ 
view  at  Comdex  last  week. 

Two  wedcs  ago.  Braun  was 
appoimed  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  vice  president  of  the  Mul¬ 
timedia  and  Educational  Divi- 
sioa  Despite  the  hubbub  about 
the  emerging  market,  he  said  it 
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crating  system  dements  into  ob- 
jecu,  the  file  system, 

advanced  computer  tankages, 
tools  for  buDdi^  appbcatioo  in- 
terfoces  and  user  shi^ 

For  example,  by  turning  the 
prompt,  file  manager  and  pro¬ 
gram  adector  into  objects  tinder 
bbe  user  sbeD,  functiw  such  as 
moving,  copying  and  hnknig  in- 
fonnation  vdtfam  and  between 
documents  wfll  no  longer  have  to 
be  induded  in  individual  appbea- 
tioost  Microsoft  claimed.  Devel¬ 
opers  would  then  be  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  aHHm|r  expanded 
features  to  their  appBcatioos. 
said  Rub  Werner,  a  Microsoft 
general  manager. 

Microsoft  sax)  it  w0]  hcense 
the  spedficatioos  to  developers 
at  no  charge.  To  be  succes^. 
the  standard  must  be  used  by  all 
j  mdors  across  aO  platforms  and 
by  every  appikatiaa,  KGcrasoft 
Vice  President  Mike  Maples 
sakL 

“We  are  working  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  developers  who  have 
agreed  upon  a  relatively  tight 
^ledficatioo,”  he  said. 

Users  today  tend  to  work 


is  “premature**  to  discuss  too 
many  details  about  IBM’s  multi- 
roedia  strategy. 

Multimedia  is  not  only  afford¬ 
able.  but  it  is  here  today.  Braun 
chimed.  An  investment  of  about 
$300  f(v  an  audio  card  and  reht- 
ed  software  will  bring  sound  to 
desktop  users,  be  said.  Audio- 
only  qipficatioos  have  the  most 
potent,  followed  by  audio  com- 


bmed  with  stiD  images,  be  said. 

Cost  becomes  less  of  an  issue 
where  there  is  dear  justificatfon 
for  a  system  that  wiD  live  many 
years  to  perform  a  task.  But 
where  enterprisewide  iWwwa 
are  concerned  —  for  example, 
putting  voice  aunocation  across 
aD  desktops  ^  careful  dehben- 
tion  is  required,  according  to 
foaun. 


dosely  with  three  or  more  appb- 
cations,  often  switching  back  and 
forth  between  each  while  budd¬ 
ing  a  document  in  one.  The  pro¬ 
cess  involved  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  smooth  computing. 

One  of  Microsoft's  goals  is  to 
siznpitfy  the  rehtfonsfaip  be¬ 
tween  different  appBcations  and 
between  the  user  and  those  ap- 
pheatioDs. 

As  proposed,  tbe  object-ori¬ 
ented  document  interchange 
standard  would  repcvtedly  etnni- 
nate  tbe  need  for  a  user  in  one 
appbcatioo  to  have  to  boot  up  a 
second  package  in  a  separate 
window,  cut  the  data  needed, 
store  it,  close  tbe  window  and 
then  paste  it  into  a  document  in 
the  fost  apfdkatxm.  Today,  tbe 
user  must  cqibdUy  ask  tbe  com¬ 
puter  to  do  something,  typically 
by  typing  in  commands  or  click¬ 
ing  onamenn. 

What  Microsoft  is  proposing 
instead  is  to  allow  the  user  to  re¬ 
trieve  data  behind  a  chart  simply 
by  double<iickmg  on  tbe  icon 
representing  the  chart,  and  aD 
the  <^M9iing  and  closing  would 
happen  behind  tbe  scenes.  The 


The  standards  issue,  which 
has  presented  problems,  is  fad¬ 
ing  fast,  be  said.  Tbe  industry 
has  reached  general  agreement 
on  the  i-Btg  stiD-image  capture 
standard  and  is  moving  quickly 
toward  cementing  the  M-I^,  or 
motioa  picture  standard,  Braun 
added. 

^  And  despite  a  ctaim  that  soft¬ 
ware  developers  are  beginning 
to  “really  go  after"  multimedia, 
Braun  said  tbe  following  changes 
in  software  are  needed  to  boost 
multiniedia  acceptance: 

•  Certain  multiinedia  features 
need  to  be  extended  to  the  oper- 
ating  systems,  le..  OS/2  and  the 
Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment.  Today,  a  variety  of 
toote  exist  that  seek  to  solve  cer¬ 
tain  technical  issues,  each  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Extensions  to  the 
operatmg  system  would  alleviate 
the  need  for  separate  tods. 

•  Agreement  oo  a  data  standard 
that  wiD  store  audio  integrated 
with  sdD  formats  so  that  aD  tools 
could  deal  with  tbmn  inter¬ 
changeably. 

•  More  software  titles. 

Braun  also  outlined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  options  available  to  Vtt' 
sooal  Systein/2  users: 

•  Audio  Capture  and  Playback 
card,  which  lists  at  $370. 

•  Video  Capture  Playback  card, 
which  fists  for  $750.  It  can  be 
used  to  capture  stiO  images. 

•  M-Motim  analog  video  card. 
Listed  at  $2,200,  it  requires  tbe 
Enhanced  Control  Program  soft¬ 
ware,  vdiich  costs  $150. 

•  Action  Media  digital  video 
card,  which  comes  in  two  pieces. 
The  card  that  does  the  di^tiang 
costs  $2,250;  tbe  card  that  does 
tbe  playfaadi  costs  $1,995. 

COMPUTERWORLD 


user  would  never  need  to  know 
in  which  application  data  resides. 
Id  other  words,  in  an  object-ori¬ 
ented  enviremment,  everything 
is  a  self-contained  entity  that  is 
aware  of  the  actions  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  it. 

EventuaUy,  the  lines  between 
aD  apfdications  would  “decom¬ 
pose.''  streamlining  desktop 
computing.  Werner  sakL 

lius  is  achieved  in  part  by  ob¬ 
ject  finking  and  embeddiiig, 


BY  MAURAJ.  HARRINGTCW 

CW  STAFF 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Corodex/FaU 
'90  attendees  seeking  out  an  af¬ 
fordable  optical  storage  subsys¬ 
tem  for  an  environment  where 
performance  is  key  may  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  increase 
in  optical  disc  storage  options 
since  last  year. 

Several  vendors  displayed  tbe 
latest  state-of-the-art  compact 
(fisc  read-only  memory  (CD- 
ROM),  write-once  read-many 
(WOR^,  rewriteable  eraseable 
optical  disc  subsystems  and  mul- 
tifonction  subsystems  at  last 
week’s  show. 

Tbe  following  were  among 
tbe  introductions: 

•  Iomega  Corp..  tbe  manufactur¬ 
er  of  removeable  storage  sys¬ 
tems.  announced  a  650M-b^ 
eraseable  magneto-optical  stor¬ 
age  system  that  it  said  wiD  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  Unix.  OS/2  and  NoveD, 
Inc.  Netware  286  environments. 

•  Toshiba  America  Information 
Systems.  Inc.  demonstrated  a 
CD-ROM  product  for  extended 
technology  applicatioos  — 
called  XA  technology  —  that  can 
compress  and  record  audio  alter¬ 
nately  with  related  graphics  and 
text  on  the  same  trade.  Toshi¬ 
ba’s  XA  drive  is  due  out  by  tbe 
second  quarter  of  1991  and  wiD 
indude  a  smaD  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interfece  drive  and  appfiia- 


whicb  Werner  descrffied  as  an 
evohitioo  of  tbe  Dynamic  Data 
Exchange  protocol. 

RmhfddiinE  means  that  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  document  are  stored 
with  it  Linking  ties  together  re¬ 
lated  data  stored  in  two  separate 
apfdications. 

Also,  embedded  objects  are 
automaticaDy  t^dated,  and  as 
tbe  document  moves  around  tbe 
system,  so  wiD  aD  of  its  axnpo- 
oents. 


tioQ  development  tools,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ie^  Higgins,  vice 
preskfeot  of  maiketin^opt^ 
disc  drives  for  the  Toshiba  divi- 
sioa. 

•  Roneer  Ckmimunications  of 
America  announced  last  week  it 
was  decreasing  the  access  time 
and  inaeasing  tbe  storage  capa¬ 
bilities  of  its  CD-ROM  mini- 
changer.  an  optical  disc  jukebox 
that  allows  users  to  access  multi¬ 
ple  discs. 

•  I^nasonic  Communications  & 
Systems  Co.’8  Office  Autocna- 
tion  Group  introduced  a  SVi-in. 
rewriteable  magneto-optical 
disc  drive  that  is  designed  to  al¬ 
low  a  user  to  store  up  to  652M 
bytes  of  informatiim  oo  a  sin^ 
double-sided  disc  and  change  the 
information  as  necessary,  the 
company  said. 

Priced  at  $4,500,  with  the 
discs  costing  $250,  tbe  product 
is  scheduled  to  be^  shipping  in 
January  1991. 

•  JVC  (Victor  Comity  of  Japan 
Ltd.)  aimounced  an  internal,  5IA- 
in.,  WCXIM  drive  and  said  tbe 
di^  used  in  the  system  can  be 
played  on  standard  CD-ROM 
driW 

•  Sony/Pubbshers  Data  Service 
Corp. ,  a  divison  of  Sony  USA,  in- 
trodu^  three  CD-ROM  pre- 
roistering  systems  that  produce 
output  in  write-ooce,  rewritea- 
hle  and  digital  audiotape  for¬ 
mats. 


Video  storage 


IBM  showed  a  3ViHiL,  128M-byte  read/write  optical  disc 
and  disc  drive  at  ComdexiPafl  '90  last  week  and  said  that 
it  had  appbed  to  the  Amencan  National  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute  to  ^ve  it  adopted  as  a  standard  format. 

IBM  Vice  Presidett  Robert  Carberry  said  the  disc  had 
the  same  capacity  as  85  fioppy  obks  but  would  cost  “much  less 
than  half'  cost  of  85  disks.  ^  added  that  tbe  disc  could  be 
used  for  either  fidl-motioD  videp  or  for  large  programs  of  the 
sort  that  multimedia  appheationt  are  expected  to  be. 

While  some  competiton  and  developers  said  tbe  drive  is  too 
slow  and  too  smaO,  espedaOy  when  compared  with  hard  drives, 
it  runs  at  the  maTmutm  Bfittll  systems  interface  rate 

and  has  the  advantage  of  being  ahfe  to  run  fufl-motioo  inages 
frame  by  frame  without  hardware  compreBion. 

C^artiierry  said  tbe  drives  could  be  readonly  memory  as  weQ 
as  read/write,  vdiich  would  aOow  for  ecooonaes  of  acade  to  the 
production. 

MICHAEL  FnTGERALD 
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Multimedia  seen  clearing 
standards,  cost  hurdles 

BY  MTRICIA  KEEFE 


Multimedia  vision 

dw  tke  attroctioKt  drawing  industry  attgntioa  to  mnttinudw  prodnrts  is 
Ike  wide  array  tf  markets  targeted  for  applications 
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AMD  wins  Round  1  in  ‘386'  fight 

Right  to  use  nomenclature  not  the  end  of  Intel  chip  battle 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CVSTAPf 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices,  Inc.  (AMD)  has 
scored  at  least  a  symbolic  victory 
m  its  battle  to  bi^k  Intel  Corp.’s 
lock  on  the  maiicet  for  803B6 
processors.  A  C^orma  judge 
rebuffed  Intel's  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  AMD  from  using  the  “3^” 
moniker  in  a  soon-to-be-r eleased 
done  chip  that  was  on  display 
here  at  Oxndex/Fall  '90  last 
week. 

Senkn*  District  Court  Judge 
WiOiam  Ingram,  in  a  ruling  Nov. 
16,  denied  Intel’s  request  for  a 
temporary  injunction  to  prohibit 
Sunnyv^,  Cahf. -based  AMD 
from  using  the  nomenclature. 

Althou^  the  chip,  which  will 
officiaDy  be  called  the  AMB86 
when  it  is  introduced,  refu’esents 
an  alternative  to  Intel’s  monopo¬ 
ly  supply  of  386  processors,  it 


nouDced  it  will  lay  off  200  work¬ 
ers  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
company  has  posted  losses  in  its 
most  recent  financial  quarters. 

The  80386.  rapidly  becoming 
the  microprocessor  ttf  choice  for 
persona)  computers,  remains  at 
the  center  of  a  long-standing  dis¬ 
pute  between  Santa  Clara,  Cahf.- 
based  Intel  and  AMD. 

Second  thou^ts 

AMD  has  been  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  earlier  Intel  80286  chip 
design  under  a  common  semi¬ 
conductor  industry  practice 
known  as  second-sourdng.  Com¬ 
puter  vendors  concerned  about  a 
reliable  supply  traditionally  re¬ 
quired  chip  manufacturers  to  es¬ 
tablish  alternate  suppliers  of 
their  products.  But,  in  a  hotly 
contested  departure,  with  the  in- 
iroduaion  of  the  80386.  Intel 
declined  to  allow  AMD  to  sec¬ 
ond-source  the  more  powerful 


Free  market  pressure 

AMD  is  intent  on  breaking  Intel’s 
on  the  803S6  market  as  a  bid 
to  re^  rewords  similar  to  tkose 
recti'^  from  earlier  Intel  cUpr 
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in  a  microprocessor  that  manipu¬ 
lates  the  hardware  and  controls 
the  movement  of  data  between 
the  register  in  the  CPU  and  the 
other  boards  in  the  computer. 


An  Intel  spokeswoman  sax) 
last  week  that  the  company  was 
diaappoinied  the  jud^  ruled 
against  it  over  the  naming  issue 
but  indicated  that  Intd  intends 
to  take  the  issue  to  trial 
^  The  (fispute  over  the  use  of 
the  numbers  386  began  after  lit- 
tel  learned  of  AMD’s  new  chip 
when  a  hotel  worker  sent  a  frc- 
siiiule  message  —  meant  to  be 
given  to  Kfichael  Webb,  director 
of  marketing  at  AMD's  Comput¬ 
er  Systems  Division  —  toanb- 
tel  employee  also  named  Michael 
Webb,  according  to  an  AMD 
spokmman. 

It  is  AMD’s  feeling,  the 
spokesman  added,  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion,  Intel  management  was  try¬ 
ing  to  Mock  AMO  from  selling 
the  chip,  because  AMD  feds  the 
name  is  vital  to  the  chip's  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  market. 

"We  feel  the  386  name  de¬ 
scribes  a  function,  just  like  the 
80286  and  the  8(188  do.  so  we 
feel  we  have  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  numbers,  as  does  the 
judge.”  an  AMD  ^wkesntan  sax) 


last  week. 

The  Intel  spokeswoman 
countered,  ”We  luve  worked 
hard  in  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  product ...  it  is  Intd  bat 
invested  in  the  technology  that 
developed  the  product,  and  this 
is  an  infringement  on  our  copy¬ 
right." 

"This  is  just  a  dedsion  allow¬ 
ing  AMD  to  use  the  386  name 
until  the  litigation  is  solved." 
said  semicanductor  analyst  Mi¬ 
chael  Slater,  publidter  and  editor 
of  "The  Mkroprocessor  Re¬ 
port." 

"1  don't  think  AMD  custom¬ 
ers  would  hesitate  to  buy  an  Intel 
done,  but  AMD’s  chip  has  some 
features  like  static  control  and  a 
plastic  padcaging  that  might 
cause  customers  to  hedtate 
from  buying  the  chip  until  the 
microcode  Btigation  is  settled," 
Slater  said. 

AMD  sax)  it  will  introduce 
two  versions  of  its  AM386  chip, 
one  an  identical  clone  to  ite 
386DX  chip  and  one  with  static 
control  artd  other  features,  a 
spokesnansaid. 
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IBM  486  portable  big  on  power,  price 

BY  RICHARD  RASTORE 

CVSTAT? 


remains  unclear  whether  AMD 
win  be  able  to  bring  competitive 
pressure  into  that  market,  which 
presumably  wouk)  bring  prices 
down. 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


LAS  VEGAS  —  IBM  took  a  step 
last  wedc  toward  providing  a 
map  that  wiU  lead  to  a  new  stan¬ 
dard  for  hi^-end  personal  com¬ 
puter  grsfdrics  di^day  control¬ 
lers.  inchiding  a  coto  format 
that  could  replace  today's  de  fac¬ 
to  standard  offered  by  Thie 
visioa.Inc. 

Curretttly.  users  vdro  want 
hi^^eod  graphics  (1,024-  by 
768-pael  resdutioa)  couk)  take 
four  paths:  the  Video  Electronics 
Standards  Association’s  (VESA) 
standard.  Texas  bstruments. 
bc.’8  Texas  Instruments  Graph¬ 
ics  Array,  IBM’s  new  Extend 
(jraphics  Array  (XGA)  or  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  propriety  offerings. 

IBM  became  a  potential  map- 
maker  by  jointng  VESA  last 
week. 

"At  1,024  by  768,  there  is  no 
standard,  and  if  anything,  h’s 


microprocessor. 

AMD  contends  that  a  1976 
agreement  between  the  compa¬ 
nies  aDows  AMD  to  copy  btd’s 
microcode  for  the  386.  The  mi¬ 
crocode  is  the  software  program 


gotten  worse"  since  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  XGA.  said  Jon  Mdie. 
president  of  Jon  IVddie  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  a  PC 
graphics  consulting  firm.  "VESA 
is  [the]  best  hope  for  stabihang 
th^  arid  with  IBM's  partidpa- 
tkm.  we  have  a  good  sb^  at  fi^ 
ly  getUng  a  1,024  by  768  stan¬ 
dard." 

Peddie  said  he  expects  that  by 
C)ofndex/FaD  '91.  TI  and  propri¬ 
etary  vendors  wiH  have  figured 
out  bow  to  make  their  current 
offerings  compatible  with  VESA 
specifications. 

He  said  be  thinks  be  technol¬ 
ogy  behind  XGA  will  drive  the 
standard,  although  it  is  possible 
that  IBM  will  adapt  the  board  to 
meet  new  spedfkatioos  created 
through  its  participation  with 
VESA. 

"VGA  has  to  push  to  get  to 
the  level  that  XGA  starts  at," 
laddie  said.  "It's  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  design." 


Riwer-hungry  road  warriors 
said  IBM’s  high'^nd  portable, 
announced  last  week,  wodd  fit 
their  needs  and  mdie  if^iiica- 
tions  admirably.  But  they  were 
confounded  by  the  price  of  the 
Intd  Corp.  I48&6tted  system 
and  sax)  they  doubted  whether 
any  sizable  demand  exists  for 
sub  a  powerful,  pricey  portable. 

"Ours  is  a  special  application 
that  not  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  have,"  sax)  Steve  Leopold,  se¬ 
nior  software  applications  engi¬ 
neer  at  Anritsu  America.  Inc.,  a 
telecocnmunicatioas  test  equip¬ 
ment  maker  in  Oakland.  N  J.  An¬ 
ritsu  endneers  travel  with  486- 
based  portables  to  do  software 
recompilmg  and  demonstrationa 
at  cbent  sites. 

With  the  fosoBal  Systeiii/2 
Model  75.  IBM  joins  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  portable  486  pers^  oxn- 
puter  makers.  Leopold,  who 
uses  $13,000, 2S-MHz  4M  ma- 
cfaines  from  Dokb  (Computer 
Systems,  said  be  is  dad  to  see 
another  player  in  the  market. 
The  400M-l9te  hard  disk  optiro 
on’tbe  Model  75  (also  an  option 


for  other  PS/2  models)  is  partic¬ 
ularly  appealing,  he  said 

‘The  400M-byte  [disk]  would 
really  come  in  bandy.  The 
lOOM-byte  disk  in  tbe  Dolch  is 
practicaDy  filled  already."  Leo¬ 
pold  sax). 

The  Model  75,  which  weidis 
22  pounds  and  is  powered  by  AC 
only,  also  comes  with  a  IMM- 
byte  disk  option.  It  ships  with 
8M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory,  expandable  to  16M 
bytes.  Tbe  Micro  (Channel  Archi¬ 


tecture  system  suppoits  small 
computer  ^^stems  interface 
(SCSD  devices  as  well  as  OS/2. 
DOS  and  Mkroaoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  operating  environments. 

The  IBM  Video  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray  (V(^  di^lay  offers  16  gray 
shades  in  a  16^  gas  plasma 
screen.  The  PC  also  supports 
IBM's  Extended  (}raphia  Ar¬ 
ray. 

Tbe  box  is  set  to  ship  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  is  priced  at 
$ 1 8,890 for  the  400M-byte  bard 
disk  version  and  $ 1 5,990  for  tbe 
1 60M-byte  verakxi. 

"It  sounds  really  intriguing, 
but  t)K»e  prices  are  putting  that 
thing,  for  aD  practica]  purposes, 
out  of  our  reach,"  said  Claude 
Rankin,  MIS  direi^  at  account¬ 


ing  firm  Deloitte  Touche  in  New 
York. 

For  moat  of  bis  portable  apf^ 
cations,  a  486  would  be  ovaidO 
at  any  price,  Rankin  said.  But  the 
machine's  disk  capacity  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  downknd  larger  files  is  at¬ 
tractive,  he  added. 

"I  can  think  of  instances  in 
which  I  mi^t  want  to  put  up  to 
50,000  data  records  oo  a  porta¬ 
ble,  so  tbe  486  does  have  some 
potential"  Rankin  sax). 

Oxnpaq  Computer  Corp., 
which  does  not  offer 
a  486  portable,  sees 
little  market  pMen- 
tial  for  tbe  roadiine. 

"The  price  point 
is  one  reason  alty 
we  haven't  done  it,” 
said  Michael  Swave- 
)y.  Compaq  presi¬ 
dent,  North  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

A  second  vendor 
to  announce  a  486 
portable  at  (Comdex/ 
Fall  '90  was  Bitwise 
Designs.  Inc.  in  TYoy.  N.Y. 
Bitwise's  new  $16,000  machine 
is  distinguisbed  from  the  IBM 
modd  by  its  wei^t  (16  pounds 
heavier),  color  VGA  display  and 
64M-b^e  maxiinum  RAM.  It 
also  adds  Intel's  I860  processor 
to  tbe  motherboard  for  process¬ 
ing  capability  of  47  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second. 

Bitwise  started  shipping  s 
machine  more  closely  parallel  to 
IBM’s  this  month.  The  486- 
based  Model  433/VP  weighs  22 
pounds  and  ships  with  4M  bytes 
of  RAM.  a  200M-byte  SCSI  hard 
disk  and  a  VGA  black  and  white 
display.  It  costa  $12,000. 

Midwest  Correspondent  Mi¬ 
chael  Fitsgerold  amtribnted  to 
tkisreport 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Executive  computing 
Companies  in  a  vari 
looking  forward  to 


more  widespread. 

are  hopeful  and 
on  their  investment 


Executive 

Information 

Systems 


Highly  satisfied 

A  kigh  itgru  of  sahsfac&m  widi  atcuHve 
uf^ormatipm  Qstems  (^S)  is  mot  limited  to  any 
partiemUtr  mdustiy  But  tkefimameuU  services  imAistry 
prodaism  to  be  tke  tmost  satisfied  with  itsEJSs 


Ihircm  o<  reapoikBtt  Omar- 132) 


Planned  hardware  improvements 

EISs  are  becoming  less  centralaed.  with  maim/mmes 
playing  a  smaller  role,  and  interest  m  local-area 
network  implementation  and  workstation  upgrades  is 
UUting  up  the  slack 


PntcMofmpondrats  (base:  132) 
(Muttpie  reapoBsn  aDcnsed) 


Return  on  investment 

Cost  reduction  is  the  primary  financial  justificaiion  for  executive  computing  investments  in 
mast  industries,  but  imcreaud  revenue  generation  is  an  emphasis  Mpbarmaceuticols 

^rcni  ot  respondents  (base;  132) 

Consumer  packaged  goods  Financial  services 


ManuCMrCuring/coDsumer  durables 


Pharmaceuticala/chemical 


CW  Chart  Tom  Monahan 


NEXT  WEEK 


A  "hands-on”  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  at 
Spencer  Gifts  gets  as  in¬ 
volved  with  systems  as  he 
does  with  operations. 
Manager's  journal  explains 
how  John  Hacala  and 
Eugene  Murtha,  VP  of 
information  services,  are 
creating  an  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  aimed  at  giving  cor¬ 
porate  decision-makers  up- 
to-the-minute  informa¬ 
tion  on  sales  trends. 


What  sorts  of  people 
will  be  needed  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  kind  of  trimmed- 
down,  fast-reflex  IS  staff 
most  companies  seem  to 
be  seeking?  Sensitive  tech¬ 
ies  should  definitely  apply. 
And  those  who  know  their 
way  around  personal  com¬ 
puter  programming  envi¬ 
ronments  and  the  stocks 
page  will  have  an  edge.  For 
more  detail,  check  Execu¬ 
tive  Report. 


INSIDE  LINES 

Not  80  Excel-lent? 

"I’m  redly  surprised  st  bow  little  bficroeoft  bu  dooe,"  said  a 
source  who  has  played  with  a  beta-test  veraioo  of  Microsoft’s 
3.0.  Beta  remains  ooe-dnneDsaoDal.  ^torta  a  hard- 
to-use  sotrer  and  sdU  does  not  aBow  users  to  print  out  a  fist  of 
formulas.  One  nice  feature,  bowever.  is  a  ^ireadsl^  oot- 
finer,  which  afiows  users  to  coQapee  and  expand  things. 

Wlio*8  on  first 

An  information  systems  staffer  for  a  large  West  Coast  firm 
eqibiDS  why  they  have  not  been  able  to  fiilfiD  a  plin  to  replace  a 
homegrown  persoond  system  with  an  off-the-shelf  package: 
"We  don’t  know  adiat's  in  our  astern,  80  we  don't  know  the 

requirements  for  what  we  need.  We’re  looking  at  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  line-by-line  and  trying  to  figure  it  out  as  best  we  can." 

The  battleship  turns 

Earl  Wbeder,  IBM's  programming  systems  chief,  hinted  last 
week  that  IBM  is  working  hard  to  coon^  the  (fiverse  wc^ds 
of  Unix  and  its  proprietary  opoating  systems.  At  a  breakfost 
to  commemorate  ttepub^ing  of  a  boA  about  Systems  ^)pli- 
catxm  Architecture,  Wheeler  said  a  aequd  about  (fistributed 
and  cooperative  (arxessing  with  SAA  md  Unix  afaould  be  done 
^)eedily  —  "or  else  it  midit  be  too  late." 

Come  home  to  Papa 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  has  p^  out  its  vision  of  the  future 
of  software  applications,  and  now  it  appears  the  firm  may  be 
boming  in  on  a  visionary.  D&B  Software  Chief  John  Imlay  and 
veteran  industry  developer  and  executive  John  B.  Landry  have 
confirmed  that  negotiatioDS  are  afoot  for  the  return  of 
Landry,  vdKise  Millenium  software  line  drove  D&B  Software 
forerunner  McCormack  &  Dodge  to  its  earty  19808  bd^ts. 

In  living  color 

While  IBM  was  officially  saying  the  products  in  the  Future 
VtsioD  sector  of  its  Comdex  booth  weren't  likely  to  be  available 
for  12  to  18  months,  one  of  them  —  the  laptop  with  a  color 
screen  —  looks  to  hit  the  streets  m  April  1 991 .  according  to  an 
tBMer.  FurtbermOTe,  Fastie.  etfitor  of  "The  Fastie  Re¬ 
port,"  said  the  saeens  on  diqday  were  direct  from  the  pilot 
production  line,  not  the  lab,  lent^  strength  to  an  April  ship 
date.  Fastie  added  that  a  cokor  screen  on  the  Bsrsooal  Sys- 
tein/70  would  fikdy  raise  the  price  by  less  than  $2,000. 

Friendly  adversaries 

U.S.  Justice  Department  officials  recommended  a  downward 
departure  frcnn  sentencing  guideKnes  in  the  case  of  Adam  £. 
Grant.  Franklin  £.  Darden  Jr.  and  Robert  J.  Riggs,  the  three 
hackers  sentenced  in  Atlanta  last  week  for  a  series  of  coaq)uter 
crixnes,  citing  their  cooperatNo.  The  three  hackers  met  with 
law  enforcers  and  Bdl»xith  security  agents  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  and  provided  evidence  to  prosecute  fdlow  L^ioo  of 
Doom  members.  Late  last  week,  an  unoamed  security  expert 
warned  print  and  radio  media  that  backers  ?mre  preparing  to 
mount  an  attack  on  telecommunkations  systems  as  a  fonn  of 
protest  over  the  sentendng  of  the  three  hackers. 

Behind  the  curtaina 

Lotus  lifted  the  curtain  on  1-2-3  for  the  Apple  Madntoah  and 
1-2-3/W  for  Windows  behind  the  scenes  at  Comdex  hat  week. 
To  reports  that  Lotus  compromised  the  Windows  3.0  inter¬ 
face  to  accommodate  backwards  compatfoifity  with  character- 
based  versions  of  1-2-3,  a  mostly  mute  Frank  King  respond¬ 
ed,  "It’s  an  interfoce  that  Bdl  Gates  himself  would  love."  A 
source  vdx)  got  a  peek  at  1-2-3/W  says  it’s  looking  good. 

Our  reporters  give  the  award  for  ekeasiest  Comdex  promo 
stunt  to  disk  drive  maker  Micropotis  Corp.  The  firm  enlisted 
Las  Vegas  cab  drivers  to  adtpassenf^rs:  "Who  makes  tite 
fastest  hard  disk  drive?"' No  matter  what  the  rider  replied, 
back  came  the  authoritative  answer  "Micropolis."  If  the 
passenger  happened  to  be  a  designated  Micropolis  employee, 
the  cabbie  picM  up  $100.  One  cabbie  reported  he'd  asked  48 
passengers  but  had  yet  to  strike  it  rick.  If  you  saw  sometinng 
our  guys  missed,  call  News  Editor  Pete  Bartolik  at  (800) 
348S474.  message  COMPUTERWORLDonMCIMail,  or 
fax  offending  documents  to  (5081 875893L 
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Here  it  comes. 

The  IBM  RISC  System/6000' POWERstation  and  POWERserver  550. 
Huge  periormance  at  a  price  that  won’t  scare  aitybody. 


Talk  about  a  screamer.  The  RISC 
^stem/6000  POWERstation  and  POWER- 
server  550  with  AIX®  are  the  newest,  most 
powerful  members  of  the  already  formidable 
RISC  System/6000  family,  delivering  56’*‘ 
MIPS  and  23  MFLOPS.  That's  the  kind 
(rf  number-crunching  performance  you'd 
expect  from  a  mini  supercomputer  costing 
more  than  four  times  as  much.  And  they 
loom  even  larger  over  other  UNIX-based 
workstations  in  their  own  price  range. 


Hardware 

Price 

MFLOPS 

Cost  Per 
MFLOP 

POWERserver  550 

$138,000 

23.0 

$6,000 

CONVEX- C210 

$650,000 

17.0 

$36,235 

SMRCserver'  490 

$99,900 

3.8 

$26,289 

Fhrt  of  what  makes  this  periormance 
possible  is  a  new  version  d(  FORTRAN,  an 
innovation  for  the  entire  RISC  System/6000 
family.  Its  a  new  FORTRAN  optimizing 


pr^rocessor  that  can  increase  perfcw’mance 
up  to  25%  for  programming  in  the 
new  FORTRAN  version. 

Couple  this  with  the  super 
floating  pc^t  perfcM'mance 
of  the  POWERstation/ 

POWTRservw  550s 
.8  submicron  CMOS 
hardware,  and  the  results 
are  almost  fri^tening 

Memory  Of 

Monstrous  Proportions. 


IBM  is  now  also  (^fering  its 
4-megabit  memory  ch^  for  all  RISC 
System/6000  models.  It  bumps  up  the 
maximum  s)«tem  memory  up  to  four  tim^. 
to  increase  system  throu^put,  and  places 
the  RISC  Sy5tem/6000  family  amcmg 
the  industry  leaders  in  wcH'kstation 
memory. 


Create  \buR  Own  Monster. 

And  we  havwi’t  forgotten  people  who 
are  already  RISC  System/6000  users.  Model 
conversions  for  POWERstatiwis  and  PO^' ER- 
servers  520. 530  and  540  to  the  performance 
of  the  POWER^tion  550  will  be  available. 
So  those  who  wctiI  fw  our  cutting-edge 
paformance  when  we  introduced  the  family 
can  conUnue  to  enjoy  just  that,  at  an  enor¬ 
mously  reasonable  price. 

In  fact,  the  only  people  who  ^lould  be 
scared  of  this  monster  are  our  workstation 
and  mini  supercom{HJt('r  competition.  And 
to  them,  we  have  only  one  thing  left  to  say. 

Boo. 

To  find  out  iTKNe,  contact  WHir  IBM 
marketing  representa- 
the  or  IBM  ^siness 
hirtnCT.  For  literature, 
call  I  800  IBM-6676, 
ext.  918. 


For  the  Power  Seeker. 
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The  Unix 
PC  allure 


Hackers 
draw  stiff 
sentences 


day  per  week. 

An  early  draft  of  the 
presidential  statement 
praised  the  ability  of 
-OMnputer  and  facsUnile 
technology  to  move 
work  to  the  people 
rather  than  moving 
people  to  the  work. 
“C^  that  don't  leave 
the  garage  don't  pollute 
the  air  or  congest  the 
freeway."  it  said. 

The  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  has  already 
launched  a  pilot  “flexi¬ 
place"  program  for  the 
federal  govemmem. 
which  will  assess  the 
costs  and  benefits  of 
telecommuting  for  as  many  as 
2,000  federal  employees. 

The  president's  support  may 
turn  the  federal  government  into 
Contin  ued  on  page  4 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


Home  work 

TV  number  ^eompony  employees  working 
at  home  during  normal  business  hours  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  20%  in  1990 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Some¬ 
time  in  the  next  few  months. 
President  Bush  is  expected  to 
deliver  a  public  endorsement  of 
telecommuting  as  "good  for 
business"  and  good  for  relieving 
the  nation’s  traffic,  energy  and 
pollution  problems. 

The  president's  staff  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  upbeat,  one-page  state¬ 
ment  about  work-at-home  ar¬ 
rangements  and  is  just  waiting 
for  the  right  time  to  go  public, 
according  to  William  Eagle,  a 
staff  member  at  the  White  House 
Office  of  Policy  Development . 

The  White  House  endorse¬ 
ment  may  "open  some  corpora¬ 
tions'  eyes"  and  foster  a  cl^te 
in  which  more  companies  are 
willing  to  try  telecommuting  on 
an  experimental  basis,  said  Emi- 


DOS  frustration  forces 
R&D  to  ‘open  systems’ 


Jail  time  sounds  sharp 
note  on  tampering 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CV  STAFF 


While  DOS  may  still  rule  the 
roost  when  it  comes  to  corpor¬ 
atewide  desktop  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  houses  are  heeding  the  call 
of  (^>en  systems  and  are  increas¬ 
ingly  renavigating  their  research 
doU^  toward  that  (dd  standby, 
Unbc. 

Many  developers,  frustrated 
with  's^t  they  call  the  propri¬ 
etary  limitations  of  DOS  and  the 
muddy  future  of  OS/2,  are  using 
Unix  tocover  their  bets. 

"Unix  is  no  longer  just  for 
techies.”  said  Dave  Proctor,  vice 
president  of  the  database  divi¬ 
sion  at  Ashton-Tate  Corp.  in 
Torrance,  Calif.  "Unix  is  moving 
rapidly  toward  the  commercial 
m^et,  and  we  intend  to  be 
ready  for  it.” 

ftoctor  said  Ashton-Tate  will 
deliver  Unix  versions  of  its 
Dbase  IV  database  application 
for  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 
workstations  and  systems  using 
The  Santa  Cruz  Operation's 
Unix  version  by  the  end  of  the 
quarter  —  before  a  product  for 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh  even  arrives. 

A  variety  cA  graphical  user  in¬ 
terfaces  offering  point-and-click 
Continued  on  page  14 


ATLANTA— The  Nov.  16  sen-  | 
tencing  of  three  computer  hack¬ 
ers  to  terms  in  federal  prisons 
and  substantial  restitution  pay¬ 
ments  is  the  long-awaited  stem 
warning  that  is  needed  to  help 
quell  hi^-tech  tamp^ing.  taw 
enforcers  said. 

Adam  E.  Grant,  23.  and 
Frankbn  E.  Darden,  24,  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  14  months 
incarceration,  including  seven 
months  to  be  spent  in  a  halfway 
house.  R(^rt  J.  Ri^.  22.  re¬ 
ceived  a  21-month  jail  sentence. 
AD  three  were  ordered  to  make 
reslHulion  payments  of 
$233 .000  each. 

The  three  hackers  were 
charged  with  repeatedly  tweak¬ 
ing  into  computers  owned  by 
BellSouth  Corp..  eavesdropping 
on  telephcme  conversations  and 
stealing  prcqmetary  informa¬ 
tion.  which  th^  shai^  with  oth¬ 
er  hackers. 

The  Chicago  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office  prosecuted  Rig^  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  charge  for  stealing  a  text 
file  descnbing  the  operation  of  a 
BellSouth  911  enh^ced  emer¬ 
gency  system  and  uploading  it  to 
a  bulletin  board  in  Ittmois.  The 
Atlanta  sentence  included  the 
Chicago  charge. 

Canttnuedonpage99 


ty  Bassman.  manager  of  human 
resources  planning  at  Padflc  Bell 
in  San  Ramon,  Calif.  Pacific  Bell 
has  more  than  1.000  managers 
who  tdecommute  at  least  one 


Long-term  global  strategies  unfold 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 

and  LORI  VALIGRA 


Japanese  mainframe  manufac-  J  "The  iittemational  main- 

turers,  who  have  patierttly  sold  /  >  frame  maiket  should  be  a  big 

their  products  through  U.S.  V  ^  A  part  of  oir  overall  business." 

and  European  distributors  \  \  saidS(vEndo.overseas(:^>era- 

since  the  1970s.  are  preparing  /  lions  manager  at  Hitachi  Ltd.  m 

to  step  onto  the  European  and  Tokyo.  "But  so  far.  we  haven't 

U.S.  playing  fields  to  sdl  their  computers  outside 

computers  directly  to  informa-  Japan.  Our  ov^seas  mainframe 

lion  systems  managers.  business  will  be  better  in  10  years.  We’re  waiting 

Japanese  mainframe  makers  will  weave  them-  for  the  end  of  the  current  doi^  cycle  and  for  open 
selves  into  the  global  market  fabric  starting  in  the  systems  to  take  bold." 

mid-1990s,  industry  analysts  said.  "Th^  are  ex-  Hitachi  and  its  smaller  coi^erpart.  Fujitsu 
panding  at  a  time  when  others  are  pulling  back.  Continued  on  page  100 


Time  of  reckoning 

Increasing  Unix  presence  on  the 
desktop  is  attracting  software  firms 


INSIDE 


Internet  privatization  adrift 


and  the  federal  agencies  that 
now  have  responsibility  for  the 
Internet  backbones. 

Internet  is  about  to  achieve  a 
critical  mass  in  which  growing 
use  attracts  commerdaJ  inter¬ 
ests.  "The  telephone  companies 
originally  perceived  no  market, 
so  the  govensnent  has  been  in 
market-biulding  mode  for 
years,”  said  Stephen  Wblfl.  a  di¬ 
vision  director  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  "Now  it's 
The  U.S.  Senate  recently  beginn^  to  look  interesting." 
a  ^  to  partially  fund  a  While  most  observers  have  no 
cSn^^dal  replacenient  for  In-  objectioo  to  "commerdaliza- 
temet,  but  Cmg^  plans  to  tion"  of  Internet,  they  said  H 
play  a  Hmited  role  in  sorting  out  raises  difficult  and  troublesome 
commercial  issues,  leaving  them  issues  that  have  not  begun  to  be 
to  users,  commercial  interests  Continued  on  page  12 


Executive  Report  —  The 

times  demand  greater  versa¬ 
tility  from  IS  staffs.  I^ge  61. 

As  it  did  with  the  3S6SX, 

Intel  is  expected  to  bring  out 
a  lower-cost,  technologically 
revised  version  of  the  486 
chip  next  year.  I^ge  6. 

DEC  desbig  PhoMlx 

plant;  may  have  to  target  its 
first  offid^  layoffs.  Page  8. 

Stock  oxchongo  outomo- 
tio«  plonoor  Mary}o  Mocda 
dead  at  age  55.  Pa^  8. 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
and  GARY  H.ANTHES 
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appearance. 

100  Fqiitaa  Cbarmao 
Takuma  Yamamoto  ^)eaks 
candidly  on  the  No.  1  Japa¬ 
nese  mainframe  maker’s 
l^obal  strategies. 

101  Una  is  the  equalizer 
that  level’s  IBM’s  advantage 
m  the  computer  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Japanese  vendors. 


Quotable 

“D  odursantty- 
D  ingtoHaOu 
Ulecommunications 
industry  as  their 
pU^round.  Well, 
the  playground  is 
closed." 

WOUAMCOOK 
ASSBTAKT  0^  ATTOBMlr 

iarihri.ArjSnypseri. 
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oomfog  note  of  Intel  1496- 
based  software  products. 

S3  Gerber  has  been 
growing  up  since  the  birth  of 
its  IBM  AS/400  installatioQ, 
which  replaced  a  Sy8tem/36. 
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ate  htohend  PC  server. 
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them  to  bypass  operators. 
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managers  appri^  d  sales 
trads. 
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77  Founders  of  Brown- 
stone  fulfilled  their  big 
dream  with  a  DB2‘based 
dtoknary  geared  toward 
Fortune  500  companies. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Telecommuting  is  about  to  get  a 
boost  from  the  Bush  administration.  The 
White  House  has  prepared  an  upb^t  en¬ 
dorsement  of  flexible  work  arrangements  to 
be  delivered  by  Bush  sometime  in  the  next 
few  months.  As  many  as  2,000  federal  work¬ 
ers  are  already  using  telecommuting  in  a  pi¬ 
lot  program  the  government  praises  for  sav¬ 
ing  energy,  reducing  air  pollution  and 
retaining  employees.  Page  1 . 

■  Japan’s  mainframe  vendors  are  be¬ 
coming  much  more  aggressive  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe.  While  the  overall  main- 
firame  market  is  softening,  Hitachi  and  Fu¬ 
jitsu  hope  to  boost  their  combined  worldwide 
market  share  by  10%.  Fujitsu’s  chairman 
says  his  company’s  Unix  (Bering  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  ma^et  differentiator.  Meanw^e, 
Bull’s  chairman  denies  press  reports  that  Ja¬ 
pan’s  NEC  will  increase  its  ownei^p  of  the 
struggling  French  vendor.  Pages  1 , 4, 100 
and  101. 


■  Adsptsbility  has  be-  than  hype  —  it  is  a  technol- 

come  the  most  sooght-sf-  ogy  ^t  meets  hndtway 
ter  quaUiBcstioo  in  IS  em-  needs  in  a  fost-paced  market- 
(doym.  Tightening  budgets,  (dace.  Page  29. 
escalating  demands  and  archi¬ 
tectural  cha  .ges  all  require  a  DToo  msi^  IS  depart- 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  IS  are  run  like  a  ’’central 

personnel  Page61.  Soviet,”  says  one  consultant 

who  advocates  dtoiersing 

■  Stiff  federal  prison  more  power  and  phnnmg  to 
terma  for  three  hackers  coo-  consumers,  ftige  51. 
victed  in  the  BellSouth  c?se 

are  seen  as  a  long-awaited  de-  ■  Outsourcing  has  genera 
ten-ent  to  serious  computer  atcd  a  slew  of  buzzwords, 
crime.  Legal  experts  say  the  and  many  of  them  are  obscur- 
sentetKies  show  a  new  focus  ing  true  motivatioQs  and  side 
on  the  intent  of  hackers,  effects.  Plage  56. 
which  in  this  case  was  serious 

damage  to  BellSouth  comput-  ■  Is  telecooiiinituig  mp- 
ers  and  dau.  Page  1.  propriate  for  IS  pros.’  Tbe 

answer  depends  largely  on 

■  Midwest  Stock  Ex-  tbe  attitudes  of  firms  and 
chan^  IS  chief  Mary  jo  managers.  Page84. 

Moccia  died  earlier  ihta 

month  on  a  business  trip.  ■  IS  veterans  face  har^ 
Moccia,  55.  was  con^dered  a  reality  as  their  professioo 
pioneer  in  financial  automa-  calla  for  more  know- 

tion.  Page  8.  how.  The  choice  is  cut-^iod- 

drieck  Retrain  or  be  replaced. 

■  Life  along  tbe  Missis-  Page  96. 

sippi  means  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  precautioas  for  data  cen-  ■  On-site  this  week:  Etb- 
ters  in  tbe  region,  predicted  emet  is  creating  happy  LAN- 
to  be  the  target  of  a  major  dings  at  Canadian  Airlines  In- 
eartbquake  next  week.  Firms  tematiocal  in  Vancouver, 
from  niinots  to  Arkansas  are  B.C.,  and  Toronto,  where  pi- 
playing  “better  safe  than  sor-  lots  and  train  in  lo¬ 

ry”  with  hot-site  backups  at  cal-area  network-based  toah- 
tbeready.Page99.  ties  that  cut  stmubtioa  costs. 

i^ge  45.  Tbe  new  bal^  at 

■  A  massive  dau  center  Gerber  in  Fremont,  Mich.,  is 
consolidation  profect  is  in  an  IBM  AS/400,  but  tbe  IS 
tbe  home  stretch  at  First  In-  staff  has  found  the  Sy3tcfn/36 
terstatc  Bank.  When  com-  replacement  to  be  a  mixed 
pleted,  the  project  will  have  blessing.  Page  33.  Remote 
reduced  11  data  centers  to  computing  on  a  new 
three,  with  predicted  savings  meaning  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe 
ctf  $40  milboo  per  year.  Page .  .RadficOceacw  ariMre  msrine 

iinlosy  researchers  took  a 
customized  Comi»q  laptop 

■  On-line  tranaactioo  underwater  to  study  the  be- 
processing  is  much  more  baviorofstingniyx.Pkge41. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE  500 
WANT  SORTING  EFFIOENCY, 
THEY  DON’T  WASTE  TIME. 


■  OFSORT 


cientahd 
Syiicsort  offers 
an  of  software, 
es  «kI  performance 
serwces.  We  act  as 
9  evaluating  your 


Superv50r  I/Os 

CPU  Time 


unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  -tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency.  . 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for  . 
over  20  years.  They've  seen  us 
consistently  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  maldng  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner:  Syncsort. 


syncsgri 

50  Tice  Boulevard.  Lake.  W  07675 

800-535-3355 


Overall  Satisfaction 


NEWS 


Bull  denies  NEC  stock  ramors 


BYI1EU.MARGOUS 
_ cwsurr 

GroiqK  Bull  Chatnnan  Francs 
LorentJ  last  week  unequivocalty 
denied  a  a^November  Europe¬ 
an  6qsine«8  press  report  of  an  in- 
aeaaed  buy  into  by  NEC 
Carpi 

The  troubled  state-owned 
French  counter  vendor.  Lo- 
reotz  said,  is  not  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  such  oegotiatioas.  The 
report  said  NEC  would  leverage 
its  15%  stake  in  Groupe  Boll's 
U,S,  subsidiary  into  a  larger, 
perhaps  even  controQing.  posi- 
tioB  in  the  firm  (CW.  Nov.  1 9). 

The  operative  word  in  the 
Bull  disavowal  could  be  **cur- 
rentiy.'’  industry  observe  sug¬ 
gest^ 

‘The  sense  Fve  gotten  6rom 
both  BuD  and  NEC  user  groups  is 
that  the  time  is  not  ripe”  for  an 
increased  NEC/BuB  relatioQahip 
“from  a  political  post  of  view,” 
said  Norman  Wfeiaer,  a 
industiy  analyst  at  Cambridge. 
Mass. -based  managenient  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Acoarding  to  reporU  in  the 
Eirropean  press  earlier  this 
moQtb.  Fre^  Industry  Nfints- 
ter  Roger  Faroux,  while  not  yet 
threatening  BuQ  with  loss  of  its 
subsahes.  has  given  Lorentz  a 
deadline  to  come  (q»  with  a  way 


to  stem  the  firm’s  flow  of  red  ink 
and  departing  employees. 

“1  have  very  strong  indica- 
txms  that  what  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  is  a  European 
partner.”  Wsiaer  said.  With  few 

Hangiiig  on 

Bmil  HN’sJfmandal  difftmUm  an 
camplicaUd  iy  rtiatittiy 
tom  maHut  ikon  in  tke  wiaxn 
compiler  mdastrj  ufmtmb 


Percent  of  1989  worldwide 
market  shore 


f  JdWt— fat  .lure 
moue 


'  Ibalmteraly. 


CWCtetMewliMe* 

European  firms  strategically  and 
finandaOy  in  a  poaitioo  to  make  a 
move  on  Bull,  be  said,  many  in¬ 
dustry  observers  tend  to  take 
“European  partner”  as  a  eufrfie- 
mism  for  German  gient  Siemens 
AG.  kng  rumored  to  be  cootem- 
plating  a  Bull  acquisition. 

T  don’t  think  any  [BuU/NEC] 


deal  will  be  signed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.”  said  Julian  Menear, 
an  analyst  at  the  Young  Capital 
Group  in  Chicago.  "Scrambling 
in  the  middle  of  bobday  sales  cy¬ 
cle  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  “ 

Charles  White,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Starnford. 
Conn.,  said.  “The  Japanese  style 
is  to  go  for  the  long  haul  —  NEC 
could  be  waiting  for  the  right 
time  to  increase  its  investment.” 

The  right  time,  Gartner 
Group  analyst  George  Unda- 
mood  said,  is  likely  to  be  after 
the  rounds  of  layoffs  am!  corpo¬ 
rate  reorganizatiofts  that  go 
against  the  European  grain  and 
are  currently  humiiiatmg 
Groupe  Bull. 

However,  each  of  these  ana¬ 
lysts  and  a  host  of  others  agreed 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  a  Bull/ 
NEC  deal  appears  probable. 

Few.  if  any,  b^ve  that  the 
beleaguered  Bull  [CW.  Nov.  12) 
has  either  the  resources  or  the 
strate^  to  go  it  alone  as  a  major 
player  in  the  worldwide  comput¬ 
er  industry. 

“The  company  has  always 
bved  off  fat  state  contracts  that 
have  shielded  it  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  maiketpiace.” 
Edward  O'Hara,  president  of  In- 
temational  Data  Corp.  Scandina¬ 
via.  told  Norwegian  publication 
Computerwortd  Norge.  With 


the  French  public  sector  newly 
awakened  to  the  better  deals, 
based  on  open  standards,  avail¬ 
able  elsewbere.  O’Hara  said  Bull 
is  left  with  one  choice  if  it  wants 
a  shot  at  player  status:  Sulxnit  to 
a  Japanese  t^eover. 

That  prescription  is  getting 
to  be  an  over-the-counter  reme¬ 
dy  for  ailing  European  computer 
finns:  Witness  Fqptsu  Ud.’s  bO- 
lion-doUar  1^  of  UK-based  ICL 
PLC  and  Mitsubishi's  recent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Apricot  Computers 
PLC.  also  in  the  UK. 

“BuQ  has  never  fuQy  exploit¬ 
ed  the  technc^ogical  potential 
they  have  in  NEC,"  White  noted. 
Bull’s  “underutilized  partner,” 
he  said,  “has  very  powerful  com¬ 
munications  and  semiconductor 
technology''  to  contribute  as 
well  as  the  high-end  systems 
that  it  currently  provides  to  its 
French  connection. 

Eventually.  Weizer  said, 
“who  else  but  a  Japanese  compa¬ 
ny  can  afford  to  ^y  Bull?"  Sie¬ 
mens.  speculated  to  be  one  suit¬ 
or  of  chmee,  could  well  be 
deciding  that  its  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  another  troubled  Europe¬ 
an  computer  company  —  com¬ 
patriot  Nbtdorf  Computer  AG  — 
is  enough  to  occupy  its  attention 
and  budget.  For  BuQ,  Weizer 
.said,  NEC  might  be  the  only  sav¬ 
ior  in  town. 

Senior  writer  Sally  Citsaek 
and  Computerworld  Norge 
writer  Don  Radoli  contributed 
totkisreport. 
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Bush 

FROM  PAGE  1 

a  role  model  or  pacesetter  for 
the  devdopmeot  of  telecommut¬ 
ing.  accor^ng  to  GO  Gordon,  a 
Monmouth  Junction.  NJ.-bas«i 
consultant  co  alternative  work 
arrangemoits. 

"It  fits  in  so  wdl  with  many  of 
the  currem  objectives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  energy 
savingi.,clean  air  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship.”  Gordon  added. 

There  are  3.6  million  em¬ 
ployees  who  work  at  home  dur¬ 
ing  tKwmal  business  boors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Link  Resources 
Corp.,.  a-  New  Ymk-based  re¬ 
search  firm,  and  experts  said  the 
ideal  arrangement  is  telecom- 
imiting  for  two  or  three  days  per 
week. 

Bush  first  went  on  record  as 
an  advocate  of  telecommuting 
last  March.  In  a  ^teech  to  Cali- 
fornia  business  executives,  he 
said  that  “if  only  5%  of  the  com¬ 
muters  in  Los  Angeles  County 
telecommuted  one  day  each 
week,  they’d  save  205  million 
miles  of  travel  each  year  —  and 
keep  47.000  tons  oif  poOuiants 
from  entering  the  atmosphere.” 

Other  federal  offic^  had 
siiniias  comments  at  a  recent 
press  bnefing  sponsored  by  Te¬ 
lecommuting  Solutions  for 
Amenca.  a  fledgling  organiza- 
lioo  based  in  Washmgton.  O.C. 
Lewis  Crampton,  associate  ad¬ 


ministrator  of  the  U.S.  Enviroo- 
menul  Protectiaa  Agency,  said 
his  agency  supports  telecom¬ 
muting  because  cars  cause  ^XKit 
40%  of  the  nation's  air  pollution 
—  even  more  in  large  dties. 

However,  the  most  tangible 
federal  suRMirt  came  from  those 
who  manage  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  own  woik  force.  Offi^ls 
at  the  U.S.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministratioo  (GSA)  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Bnsemoe)  Management 
(0PM)  said  that,  while  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  environmental  benefits 
are  nice,  the  real  drivers  behind 
the  “flexiplace”  program  are  the 
govenunent’s  need  to  retain  and 
recruit  skilled  employees  and  to 
reduce  office  rents. 


GSA  and  0PM  officials  re¬ 
leased  a  set  of  telecommuting 
guidelines  for  federal  managers, 
including  the  following  reonn- 
meodations: 

•  The  flexible  workplace  con¬ 
cept  includes  working  at  home- 
ba^  offices  and  at  “sateQite  fa¬ 
cilities,”  such  as  a  government 
office  closer  to  the  employee’s 
home. 

•  The  roost  suitable  jobs  are 
those  that  mostly  involve  infor¬ 
mation  processing,  such  as  pro¬ 
gram  analysts,  programmers, 
personnel  special^,  technical 
writers,  claims  examiners  and 
derk/typists.  It  is  not  practical 
for  supervisors. 

Gg^  candidates  for  telecom¬ 


muting  are  those  employees 
with  a  track  record  of  reliability, 
time-management  skiiu  and  hi^ 
motivation.  Telecommuting  is 
an  excellent  way  to  attract  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  the  federal  work 
force.  However,  studies  ^mw 
that  telecommuting  and 
care  are  not  compatible. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  of  home- 
based  work  can  Ik  avoided  by  us¬ 
ing  conference  calls  for  impor¬ 
tant  meetings;  posting  a 
schedule  showing  when  the  tele¬ 
commuter  wfll  be  in  the  office  or 
working  at  home;  and  encourag¬ 
ing  frequent  contact  between 
the  office  staff  and  telecom¬ 
muters  via  telephone  calls,  voice 
maQ  and  electronic  mail. 


Intergraph  gets  go-ahead  to  buy  Dazix 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


HUNTSVILLE.  Ala.  —  Inter¬ 
graph  Corp.  last  week  won  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  approval  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  negociatioos  to 
purchase  Daisy/Cadnetix.  Inc. 
for$14  million. 

Daisy/Cadnetix.  kiown  as 
Dazix,  has  been  under  Chapter 
1 1  protection  in  San  Jose.  Cak., 
since  May.  Da^  Systems 
Corp..  a  former  higb-flyi^  Sih- 
con  Valley  stan-up.  produced 
systems  for  the  computer-aided 
engineering  market.  In  1988.  it 


took  on  a  hostile  takeover  of 
Cadnedx  Corp.,  a  Colorado- 
based  maker  of  turnkey  systems 
for  printed  circuit  boards. 

lntergrai:4i  sells  reduced  in- 
structioo  set  computing  work¬ 
stations  and  its  own  engineering 
software  to  four  main  markets; 
architectural  and  dvil  engineer¬ 
ing,  geographi^  information 
systems  mapping,  mechanical 
diesign  and  federal  systems.  It  is 
approaching  $1  billion  in  reve¬ 
nue  for  1990.  according  to  a 
spokesman,  with  half  of  its  in¬ 
come  fiom  a£n-U.S.  sources. 

The  original  Daisy  became  a 

COMPUTERWORLD 


notable  Silicon  Valley  firm  when 
its  revenue  raced  fi’om  $7  million 
to  $25  million  in  1983.  Since  the 
mid-1980s.  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  Daisy  has  been  nota¬ 
ble  for  losses,  posting  a  loss  of 
$140  million  last  year  as  Dazix. 

lolergraph's  $14  milboo  bid 
consists  of  $10  miliion  in  cash 
and  $4  million  in  Intergraph 
stock,  the  spokesman  said.  He 
said  there  are  no  plans  yet  re¬ 
garding  the  550  Dazix  employ¬ 
ees  if  the  bid  is  accepted,  but  be 
added.  “We’re  looking  to  merge 
the  intellectual  capabilities  and 
properties  of  the  company.” 
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ff  r®2  Is  The  Answa;  what 
The  IfcckV\hs  The  Questicri? 


Beginning  to  wonder  about  betting 
your  company’s  future  on  DB2? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  A 
know  how  IBM’s 
information  manage¬ 
ment  approach 
will  address  the 
major  problems 
and  issues 
you’ll  face  in 
the  90s? 

We  think  you 

would.  So,  - 

we’ve  developed 
a  check-list  of 
what’s  most 
important  to  you. 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you 
can  expect  from  IBM. 

And  what  you  can  expect  from  us. 


1  IBM 

CA 

IIUVF<rrMFNT 

DL/I 

/ 

PROTECTION: 

IMS 

/ 

Runs  applications 

VSAM 

✓ 

without  change 

TOTAL 

/ 

from... 

.  CA-IDMS 

✓ 

/ 

PORTABILITY 

MVS 

/ 

MVS/XA 

/ 

/ 

on... 

MVS/ESA 

✓ 

/ 

VSE 

✓ 

VM 

/ 

PC-DOS 

/ 

.  PC  LAN 

/ 

STANDARDS 

ANSI  SQL 

/ 

/ 

FIPS 

✓ 

/ 

SAA 

✓ 

/ 

NAS 

/ 

DISTRIBUTED 

Remote  Request 

✓ 

✓ 

DATABASE 

Distributed  Request 

/ 

Replication 

✓ 

Partitioning 

✓ 

INTEGRATION 

Diaionary 

/ 

v^Syaems  Security 

✓ 

PROVEN:  Supports  lens  of  thousands 

/ 

of  mission-critical  applications 

engineering  solutions  and 

integrated  life-cycle  support  are 
.  ready  today  including:  4GL’s; 
one  of  the  industry’s  most 
successful  CX)BOL 
development 
environments; 
application 
generators: 
knowledge-based 
systems  and 
products  for 

-  project 

estimation  and 
change 
management. 

In  addition, 
our  information 

_  management 

solution  is  built 
upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s  which  can  free  you 
from  hardware 
constraints.  All  of  your 
mission-critical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 
from  mainframe  to 
midrange  to  PC. 

CA90S  also  protects 
the  massive  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 
you  to  run  your  present  applications 
unchanged  using  our  relational 
database  technology. 

Altogether,  it’s  a  smarter,  more 
practical  approach  to  information 
management. 

And  one  that’s  readily  available 
today. 

Which  leaves  just  one  question 
for  everyone  who’s  still  patiently 
waiting  for  IBM... 

What  areyou  waitingfor? 


As  the  world’s  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company.  Computer 
Associates  can  give  you  more. 

Much  more.  wiiv  a  oLiii  pai.iviii.1/ 

To  begin  with  CA-IDMS7DB  and  waiting  for  IBM... 

CA-DATACOM/DB®  are  more  areyou  waitingfor? 

practical,  productive  and  proven 
than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative. 

Our  comprehensive  software 

For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003.  ©  1990  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  711  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City.  NY  11530-4787. 
All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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Intel  readying  downscale  486 

Company  working  toward  creating  affordable  multiple-level  486 chips 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CVSTKfr 


SANTA  CLARA,  C«Mf.  —  Intel 
Corp.  canfirmeid  bat  week  that  it 
ts  woitmg  to  e^qwnd  its  I486  mi- 
croprooeasor  produA  Kne  down¬ 
ward  next  jear.  Analysts  said 
the  coinptoy  b  mteot  00  keeping 
upcooiing  80386  chip  makers  at 
arm's  length  from  being  serioui 
competitors. 

Akbough  a  SO>MHa  versioo 
of  the  486  ch^  has  been  widely 
ifiscuaacd.  Thcanaa  Marriomrid, 
Intel's  marketing  manager  (dr 
the  386  and  486  product  koes, 
said  Intel  wiD  ne« 

aioos  of  the  486  chip  on  both  a 
faigbCT  and  lower  lerel  than  idat 
k  being  marketed  today. 

"We  are  going  to  posh  prices 
down  in  a  way  to  make  it  more  af¬ 
fordable  to  Ox  uaer  to  put  a  486 
on  their  desktop/*  Macdonald 
said,  adding  that  Intel  wiD  offer 
aohitioDg  on  the  486  level  sanilar 
to  those  avaflabie  today  on  the 
386  level 

.  In  the  free  of  anticipoted  386 
done  chips  from  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices,  Inc.  and  others,  an- 
alysta  predicted  bst  week  that 
keel  may  be  developing  aftema- 
tive  486^level  chips  to  move  us¬ 
ers  toward  higher-end  products, 
as  k  did  with  its  386SX  campaign 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

PHcw  compQrafcls  to  886 

Although  Marrinmiri  «Wlwwvl  tp 
ffiaq>  out  any  more  apedScs  on 
the  product  nrpaBsion  pbn. 
seniicQoductor  aiiaiyst  Midiael 
Slater,  erfitor  and  puhBshrr  of 
'The  Microprocessor  Rqnrt,’* 
a  pekkxfical  pubhsfaed  out  of 
b^opol,  Cakf..  said.  “Intel  will 
probaifaly  make  a  486  ch^  with 
no  6oetmg-point  processor"  at  a 
price  competitive  with  that  of  its 
386 dnp. 


In  October  1989,  Intel  began 
a  nationwide.  multiiniDion  dollar 
campaign  to  introduce  its  386SX 
mkroproceasor  —  a  hybrid  16- 
or  32-bit  chip  at  the  price  of  a  16- 
bit  or  286  chip.  The  campaign, 
marked  by  advertisenienU  with 
a  large  red  **X"  painted  over  the 
286  numbers,  caused  286frased 


dustry  analysts  said. 

Tte  canvwgn  had  an  impact 
00  the  way  UKTS  purchased  com¬ 
puters,  as  wefl  as  OQ  the  de¬ 
crease  of  286-bssed  tfwytfw 
sales,  said  JoAnn  Stahl  preat- 
deot  of  Daihs-faased  market  re¬ 
search  6rm  Scoreboard.  Inc. 

However.  Maodonald  said 
last  wedc,  Iiitd's  incentive  in  in¬ 
troducing  multiple-level  486 
clups  is  not  to  drive  out  its  high¬ 
est  seSing  microprocesBor. 

“The  486  win  not  outffup  the 
386  next  yw  by  any  means,  and 
there  certainly  won't  be  a  cam¬ 
paign  Co  wipe  out  the  386  chip," 
Macdonald  said. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
push  users  into  the 

money  on  an  even  hi^ier^evel 
product,  the  price  of  488fra8ed 
computers  stS  has  to  drop.  This 
means  the  price  of  the  CPUs 
must  also  drop,  according  to 


Dean  McCarroo.  an  analyst  at 
In-Scat,  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  based  in  Scottsdale,  Arir 
"There  is  definitely  a  demand 
for  a  less  expensive  486  alterna¬ 
tive  ...  and  I’m  sure  that  if  Intel 
were  to  develop  one,  users 
would  jump  to  buy  it,"  McCarron 


ed. 

Joe  Brooks,  manager  of  com¬ 
puter  operations  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  San  Frands- 
CO,  said  the  price  of  48&-ba^ 
computers  would  have  to  come 
down  dose  to  the  level  of  386 
persooal  computers  before  be 
would  consider  upgrading  in  the 
near  future. 

"Currently,  we  have  386- 
based  PCs  instaiOed  here,  and  we 
have  no  (dans  to  upgrade  to  486 
at  this  time,  but  we  would  look  at 
an  altemative  if  it  were  (a  486- 
level  computer  at  a  386  jvice]," 
Brooks  said. 

So  far.  Intel  is  Che  only  com¬ 
pany  with  the  ri^ts  or  technol¬ 
ogy  to  market  a  386  micro¬ 
processor,  but  analysts  datmed 
that  the  situation  ^  probably 
change  over  the  next  few 
months,  loosening  Intel’s  mo¬ 
nopoly. 


aaxL  "I  see  this  as  a  tactical 


Sales  tally 

Sola  ef  tjgitm  bated  on  I486 have  bttf^  to  taJu  in  am- 

Pofixn  io  tkf  d03S6  and  386SX,  ace«ntiiig  to  a  smrvef  of  amputer  stores 
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M86  —  498  2,355 

159,804  136,675 

386SX  133.694  121.798  161,335 


CVChvtPMlMcKfe 


compiter  sales  to  plummet,  in-  move  for  Intel  as  well,"  he  add- 


Hitachi  'tunes’  low-end  EX  models 


BYJEANSBOZMAN 

eVSTAW 


SANTA  CLARA.  Calif.  —  Hita¬ 
chi  Data  Systems  Coep.  reposi- 
tiooed  its  low-end  ^  main¬ 
frames  last  week  to  more  dosdy 
correspood  to  IBM’s  Enterprise 
SysteTn/9000  air-cooled  main, 
frames,  which’ were  annouDced 
Sept.  5. 

HDS  changed  the  computer 
cycle  times  to  “tune"  the  exist- 
mg  kiw-eod  EX  Models  10 
through  38,  creating  a  new  set  of 
six  machines,  including  four  uni¬ 
processors  and  two  dyadic  pro- 
cesaors.  Cycle  times  on  the  EX 
machines  were  reduced  from  20 
to  17  nsec,  HDS  sources  said. 

"Our  enhancements  happen 
to  result  in  a  better  ahgnment  to 
IBM’s  airframe  madnoes."  said 


Chris  Worrall.  director  of  inter¬ 
mediate  systems  marketing. 
The  HDS  models  were  changed 
only  sGgbtly.  with  performance 


Oi 


kUREN- 

Ihance- 

MENTS  hap¬ 
pen  to  result  In  a  better 
alignment  to  IBM's 
airframe  machines.” 

CHRIS  WORRALL 
HTTACHI 


of  the  EX  11  now  just  1.09  times 
that  of  the  older  EX  10;  the  td^- 
end  EX  42  is  1.24  times  that  of 
t)ie<dderEX38. 

HDS  is  targeting  the  estimat¬ 


ed  30.000  IBM  4300<tass  sites 
worldwide,  providing  the  only 
counterpoint  to  the  air-cooled 
portkn  of  the  IBM  ES/9000 
frmily. 

“HDS  realises  that  IBM 
sa]e^>eople  are  doing  a  k>i  of 
market  devetopment  for  them  by 
talking  up  the  air-cooled  ES/ 
9000s."  said  Peter  Burris,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  IBM  Advisory  Service 
at  International  Dau  Corp.  in 
Framin^nm,  Mass.  "HDS  is 
really  the  only  other  game  in 
town,  because  Amdahl  Corp. 
does  not  ship  equivalents  to  the 
krw-end  ES/^KM)  computers." 

Based  on  a  comti^tion  of 
emitter-coui^  logic  and  CMOS 
chips,  all  the  HDS  machines  can 
be  outfitted  with  a  main  memory 
of  512M  bytes  —  twice  the  stan¬ 
dard  256M  bytes  shipped  with 


First  Interstate  nears 
end  of  consolidation 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


HOUSTW  •—  When  80  infor¬ 
mation  systems  employees  close 
the  doors  for  good  on  a  Fust  In¬ 
terstate  Bank  data  center  here 
late  next  year,  the  action  will 
also  dose  the  books  on  a  three- 
year  effort  by  the  bank’s  parent 
to  consolidate  11  regional  data 
centers  and  one  backup  site. 

In  addition,  the  banking  gro(q> 
will  shutter  a  warm  backup  site 
inCalifoniia. 

So  far,  the  Los  Angeles-based 
parent.  Fust  Interstate  Ban- 
corp/Cattfomia,  has  closed  seven 
data  centers,  averaging  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $40  million  dollars 
per  year,  said  Hayden  nktsoo, 
ipup  manager  of  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Group  at  Fust  Interstate  in 
Houston  and  a  member  of  a  cor¬ 
poratewide  task  force  on  stan- 
dardiaatioo.  Tt's  a  staggering 
annuity,  mostly  from  duninating 
redundancy,"  be  said. 

Concurrent  with  the  1991 
merger  of  the  Houston-based 
data  center  into  three  other  data 
centers  in  Arizona,  Oregon  and 
California.  First  Interstate  will 
I  undertake  a  series  of  application 
I  conversions  as  part  of  a  compa¬ 
nywide  effort  to  move  all  22  affil¬ 
iate  banks  to  a  consistent  plat¬ 
form. 

Because  of  the  conversinQs, 
some  affiliates  may  endure  fu¬ 
ture  cutbacks  in  IS  personnel  as 
older  applications  are  jettisoned 
and  replaced  with  standards,  a 
bank  source  said. 

"When  we  talk  about  consoli¬ 
dating.  we're  not  just  relocating 
existing  equipment.  We're  talk¬ 
ing  about  10  to  12  ^tems  con¬ 
versions  going  on  stmultaneous- 
ly  over  the  next  year,"  Watson 
said. 

For  example,  the  banking 
group’s  policy  committee  for  op¬ 
erations  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  has  settled  on  one  consum¬ 
er  loan  and  one  general  ledger 
application  standard.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  oUuu  senior-level 
executives. 


To  poll  off  the  conversions,  it 
is  important  that  First  Interstate 
retain  its  IS  staff  until  the  end  of 
1991.  Watson  said  the  bank 
hopes  to  do  this  via  a  combina- 
tion  of  a  generous  severance 
package  and  a  "retention-type 
bemus."  A  minimuro  of  60  days' 
notice  is  guaranteed  to  any  af¬ 
fected  employee.  To  ensure  that 
most  stay,  the  mt  of  the  sever¬ 
ance  package  is  reportedly  tied 
totbelengthoftimetbeecqploy- 
ee  remtins  with  the  company.  & 
frr.  only  three  emidoyees  have 
resigned. 

Oa  Aug.  15,  First  Interstate’s 
119  Houston-based  IS  employ- 


TB7eare 
WW  CONFI- 
f  f  DENT  WE 
will  not  see  a  reduction 
of  service  or  respon¬ 
siveness.” 

HAYDEN  WATSON 
FIRST  INTERSTATE 


ees  were  summoned  to  a  lun¬ 
cheon.  where  they  were  toU 
about  the  coQsotidatioo  plans.  Of 
the  80  affected  employees,  some 
win  be  moved  ebewfaere  within 
the  firm,  either  locally  or  to  an¬ 
other  affiliate. 

"No  one  wiU  be  affected  be¬ 
fore  June  1991,  and  [any  layoffs 
wiO  happen]  by  December 
1991,"1^tsoosaid 

First  Interstate  has  also  tak¬ 
en  pains  to  ensure  that  the  im¬ 
pact  from  the  conversiotts  on 
customers  and  user  departments 
is  minimaJ.  Cooanittees  have 
been  set  up  to  involve  end  users 
ID  the  conversion  and  future  up¬ 
grade  processes. 

Wstson  conceded  that  users 
may  not  be  able  to  do  thinp  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  they  did 
with  a  local  data  center.  'Tt’s 
clear  that  the  process  (of  work¬ 
ing  with  IS]  win  need  to  be  more 
structured,  but  we  are  confident 
we  win  not  see  a  reduction  of  ser¬ 
vice  or  respoosiveiiess." 


the  low-end  IBM  ES/9000  ma- 
chmes,  Worrail  said. 

The  revamped  EX  line  in¬ 
cludes  enhancements  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  memory  management,  ca- 
padty  and  peripherals  attach¬ 
ment.  The  machines  support  up 
to  eight  optical  channds;  previ¬ 
ous  low-end  EX  models  support¬ 
ed  only  four  direct-attached  c^ti- 
cal  channels. 

The  new  EX  models  also  sup¬ 
port  logical  partitioning  of  main 
memory  into  real  memory  and 
expaiKled  memory  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both.  Pricing  on  the  low- 
end  EX  models  is  designed  to  be 


about  95%  of  IBM's  list  prke, 
Worrail  said. 

HDS  will  continue  to  sell  the 
EX  Model  33.  a  unoffocessm-, 
and  Model  44.  a  dyac^  proces- 

9fX. 

The  new  EX  models  are 
scheduled  for  shipment  to  cus- 
tmners  in  January;  upgrades 
from  installed  EX  models  wiS  be 
available  in  second-quarter 
1991.  Prices  range  from 
$315,000  for  an  EX  II  with 
32M  bytes  of  stora^  and  ei^t 
channels  to  $2.6  million  for  an 
EX  44  with  512M  bytes  of  stor¬ 
age  and  32  channels. 
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The  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  Rxrni 
A  Haraware  Company 

Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  so^are  from  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only 
one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  into 
one  vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer-mainftames,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.8112for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


ORACZLe 


Software  that  runs  on  alt  your  computers. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Softwar*  mIws  boom 

The  Sofhrm  PafaKahen  AMOcatioQ  (SPA)  took  time  out  front 
its  intenatiaaal  pncf  watch  bst  week  to  spread  tidiags  of 
CQnrfort  aod  joy:  A  34.4%  surge  m  thirdH)uarter  1990  North 
American  rectf  software  sales  logged  m  at  an  estmiated  $  1 . 1 5 
fattoo.  Data  sufamicted  by  ISO  U.S.-based  software  companies 
showed  sales  of  lificrosaft  Carp.  HWndowvbased  appHrarinrw 
up  213%:  Apple  Oanputer,  lac  MacintoA-based  pubBatoDg 
software  increased  91%;  and  MS-DOS/madows  graphics  soft¬ 
ware  sales  increased  85%.  higher  thsn  a^  posted  in  last 
year’sconeqiaodiag  quarter,  according  to  the 


Aotaa  roorgofilzoSofi  tokos  shopo 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Col’s  Oct  26  umocmcetnent  of  a  major 
corporate  reorganiBtioo  wiD  result  in  the  ehnsoatioo  of  about 
2.600 jobs,  according  to  the  oompany.  John  Hawhins.  a  spokes¬ 
man  at  the  msarance  6nn.  said  there  were  some  areas  of  re- 
dmukncyii  the  kdiormatioii  systetDS  area  and  that 'It's  honest 
to  say  there  wiB  be  some  positiooB  in  DP  affected.’*  al¬ 
though  he  vma  unable  to  give  q>eci6c  oumhers.  “It’a  dear  that 
the  majority  of  them  wffl  be  job  ter  amationa  as  oppoaed  to  at- 
tritioii.’'  Hawkkia  mid.  Be  added  thaimost  of  the  cutback!  will 
be  at  the  firm's  three  Hartford,  Coon.,  area  locatioos,  iriiich  is 
where  most  of  Aetna’s  IS  capabilities  fie. 


Norlhoni  Tolocom  upgrodo  in  place 

Southern  BA  Tdephone  A:  Telegraph  Ca  last  weA  became 
the  first  regional  opfrating  ooopany  to  instafl  Northern  Tele- 
oom.  Inc's  Enham^  Network,  a  central  office  switch  add-oo 
that  is  aaid  to  provide  an  infapmsive  upgrade  path  for  carriers 
with  bTgeosing  mrinmer  bandwidth  demands  The  product, 
wtacfa  Southern  Befl  has  intfalled  at  its  Adanta-baaed  central 
office,  enables  a  pceviouriy  iasfaHrd  Northern  DMS  digital 
switch  to  aigiport  as  many  as  128,000  simutaneous  64K  bit/ 
secconnectian.wfaflereducingtteeitniengiDeermg.provi- 
among  and  managmg  costs  typicafly  associated  with  such  an 
imgmde,  Northern  said.  Later  versians  will  riao  support  fiber- 
bined  broadband  aa’viies. 


IBM  forms  portnorsMp 

I  QIM  last  week  announced  a  deal  with  Check  Consuhanla.  Inc.. 

a  subsidiary  of  Pirat  Tennessee  NatwoalCorp.,  to  farm  a  part- 
I  nership  to  seB  image  application  software  and  aervicca  to  the  fi- 
\  nandal  services  indua^.Tbejont  venture,  wiadi  is  subject  to 
I  regubtoryapprDval.wflbecaMCbeckSoiutionsCo. 


DCC  rocosts  bonki^  pockogos 

Digitri  Equipment  Cocp.rq)ositioneditt  software  and  services 
praducts  far  banks  in  the  consumrr  market  at  an  integrated 
fandy  last  week.  Caled  Dechank.  the  family  encompasses  ex- 
istingMC  hardware  and  connDunicatkies  products  and  adds  a 
layer  of  integratioo  software  aod  a  cuatomisdile  user  inCerface. 
The  int^ritiao  byer  allaws  banka  to  plug  in  their  existmg  sp- 
pficatioQs  and  baok-spsdfic  devices. 


I  Boxkig  gloves  at  FDOI  mooting? 

I  ThouA  the  Filer  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDD  local-area 
network  standard  was  approved  and  forwarded  by  the  Amen- 
'  can  National  Standuds  Institute  FIH}I  coBominee  last  spring, 
committee  members  wfll  reporterBy  <kdte  out  s  network  man- 
I  agement  tweak  to  Uie  stantfand  at  next  week’s  meeting  in  San 
Joae.  Calif,  farameter  Management  Frames  are  currendy  an 
'  optional  irmponeiS  to  the  S^tkmManMymstfifpnrtiflnnfthP 
Stamford.  Oim  segment  of  the  vendor  community  advocates 
that  the  frames  be  mandatory  to  ensure  netwock  iDsnagemefit 
of  aO  stations  in  a  heterogeneous  FDDl  network  at  the  lower 
two  foyers  of  the  C)pen  Systems  Interoonnect  (OSI)  model  Op¬ 
ponents  to  the  mandate,  inchidng  raC.  generally  advocate  pa- 
rameter  management  functions  takfag  pbce  at  the  upper  foy- 
I  en  of  the  (DSI  stack,  both  far  security  reasons  and  because  of 
redundancy  in  FDDl  implementations  already  handling  net¬ 
work  management. 

MoftnnuskofUompageSQ 


Moccia  succumbs  to  heart  attack 


BYCARLMALAMUD 

WSOALTOCW 


Mary  Jo  Moccia,  senior  vice 
prerident  of  the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange  and  an  internationally 
renowned  pioneer  in  automating 
finanrial  systems,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  Nov.  16  at  age  5S. 

A  versatile  executive  with 
wide-ranging  interests,  Mocda 
had  received  much  of  the  credit 
far  ^  recent  performance  of 
the  hfidwest  Stock  Exchange, 
with  vdmne  second  only  to  the 
combined  American/New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mocda  was  able  to  convince 
senior  management  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  benefits  of  automa¬ 
tion.  She  built  a  team  of  pro¬ 


grammers  and  led  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  system. 

Mocda  then  turried  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  automation  of 
stock  exchanges  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  in  Amsterdam  and  Thai¬ 
land,  where  she  was 
visiting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  auto¬ 
mation  of  a  trading 
system  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

In  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  she  said  she 
viewed  stock  ex¬ 
change  automation 
as  vital  if  exchanges 
were  to  survive  in  an 
increasingly  global 
marketplace. 


Moccta’s  ability  to  work  with 
senior  management  and  a  highly 
technical  staff  made  her  a  re¬ 
markable  person. 

“Mary  Jo  Moccia  was  the  ar¬ 
chitect  arul  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  our  automated  systems.” 

said  Charles  D<h 
herty.  president  of 
the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange.  "She  de¬ 
manded  excellence, 
was  extremely  tal¬ 
ented,  yet  was  al¬ 
ways  wUling  to  give 
cr^t  to  the  people 
that  worked  with 
her." 

hfatamud  ii  a 
/ne-ianei  writer  in 
San  Fmneixo. 


Mocelo  wasfinan- 
ciai  systems  piofuer 


Bush  vetoes  export  bill  but 
seeks  loosened  restrictions 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  After 
vetoing  a  bQI  that  would  have 
eased  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  advanced  <x>mputers  and  tele¬ 
communications  equipment. 
President  Bush  ordered  federal 
agencies  to  streamline  and  relax 
regulatians  governing  the  ex¬ 
port  of  such  items  to  U.S.  albes. 

The  president  vetoed  the  bill, 
which  would  have  reauthorized 
an  export  law  that  had  expired 
Sept.  30.  on  Nov.l6.  He  said 
provisions  mandating  sanctions 
against  countries  using  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  would 
"severely  constrain  presidential 
autlKxIty  in  carrying  out  foreign 
policy.” 

Instead.  Bush  issued  an  exec¬ 
utive  order  that  mandates 
tighter  controte  on  exports  that 
might  be  used  to  produce  these 
weapons  and  sanctions  agamst 
countries  that  do  so. 


"The  president  actually  lis¬ 
tened  to  some  of  our  concons 
and  addressed  some  of  our  top 
priorities."  said  Debra 
goner,  a  trade  specialist  at  the 
American  Electronics  Associa¬ 
tion.  referring  to  a  Bush  memo¬ 
randum  outlining  administratioa 
plans  to  ease  computer  export 
controls. 

The  vetoed  bill  would  have 
required  the  government  to 
automatically  update  the  perfor¬ 
mance-level  thresholds  allowed 
for  export  of  computers.  The 
cutoff  for  the  strictest  controls 
would  have  been  set  at  not  lower 
than  25%  of  the  processing 
speed  of  the  fastest  two  com¬ 
mercially  available  systems. 

It  al»  would  have  provided 
for  largely  license-free  exports 
to  the  16  C^rdinating  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Multilateral  Export 
trols  (Cocom)  countries. 

The  Bush  memo  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  veto  directed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  the  foUowmg*. 


•  Remove  many  items  having 
both  comroerdal  and  military 
uses  from  licensing  require¬ 
ments  for  e:q)ort  to  Cocom  coun¬ 
tries.  It  b  a  step  toward  the  Co¬ 
com  "hcense-free  zone"  urged 
by  industry. 

•  Shorten  the  times  required  to 
get  various  export  ticen^. 

•  By  June  1,  in  toosultation  with 
industry,  devise  a  way  to  index 
supercomputer  eiqwrt  bceose 
restrictions  to  allow  for  rapidly 
changing  technology. 

•  Ensure  that  s)q)ercooiputer 
cootrote  are  multifoteral  so  that 
domestic  suppliers  are  not  at  a 
competitive  dbadvantage. 

•  Inoease  the  performance 
thresholds,  and  update  them 
more  often  for  items  that  qualify 
for  krw-level.  massHhstribution 
licenses. 

Anne  Urban,  director  of  in- 
temationaJ  policy  issues  at  the 
(Computer  and  Business  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers'  Associa¬ 
tion  iCBEMA),  said  she  was  djs- 
appointed  the  president  had 
vetoed  the  legi^tion,  which 
CBEMA  had  backed.  "But  we're 
a  little  surprised  the  presidem  b 
doing  something.  The  legislation 
caught  hb  attention. " 


dec’s  Phoenix  shutdown  spells  layoffs 


BY  SAay  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  In  what 
may  evolve  into  the  company's 
first  official  layoff  ever.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  announced  last 
week  that  it  mU  close  a  plant  in 
Phoenix  that  employed  460  peo- 
jde. 

"We  haven't  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  additional  plant 
shutdowns,  nor  have  we  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  layoffs  in 
the  future."  said  Jeffry  Gibson,  a 
spAesman  for  DEC.  He  added 
that  only  the  Phoenix  facility  it¬ 
self  will  be  shut  down  and  that  all 
employees  at  the  plant  are  still 
offidaDy  cm  the  DEC  payroll. 


Thb  may  be  a  year  of  firsts  for 
DEC.  The  company  posted  its 
first-ever  quarterly  k^ses  earli¬ 
er  thb  year  and.  according  to  an¬ 
alysts.  roust  consider  across-the- 
board  downsizing  to  ensure  a 
return  to  black  ink  in  the  future. 
DEC  President  Kenneth  H.  Ol¬ 
sen  has  stated  repeatedly  in  the 
past  that  the  computer  company 
hopes  to  avoid  layoffs. 

"Clearly,  if  one  looks  at  the 
total  head  courtt  at  DEC  vs.  the 
total  volume  they  do.  some  ad¬ 
justments  have  to  be  made,"  said 
John  W.  Adams,  chairman  at  Ad¬ 
ams.  Harkness  &  Hill,  a  Boston- 
based  finandal  consisting  firm. 
"DEC  will  either  have  to  raise 
the  bridge  or  lower  the  water." 


According  to  David  finan¬ 
dal  analyst  at  S.  G.  Ilfor^g  & 
(^.  in  New  York,  the  company 
has  a  structural  cost  problem 
that  a  "little  Band-aid  won't 
cure," 

He  added  that  traditional  en¬ 
gineering  companies  such  as 
DEC  tend  to  react  slower  to  thb 
type  of  cost-cutting  and  change. 

'The  Phoenix  plant  provided 
multiple  services  for  the  compa¬ 
ny,  including  manufacturing, 
systems  integration,  property 
disposal  and  dbtributiioa. 

DEC  has  not  announced  a 
timetaUe  for  dodng  the  facility 
so  far.  'The  company  currently 
eiDfrioys  123,500  peo|de  world¬ 
wide. 
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Closing  Arguments 


Only  ORACLE  supports  virtually  every  vendor’s  software,  hardware  and  network. 


Today,  some  software  companies  claim  that  their 
software  products  are  “open!’  They  may  even  graft 
the  word  onto  their  product  names.  It  is  a  confusing 
situation,  but  a  clear  definition  of  "open"  is  finalfy 
emerging. 

Software  is  “open”  only  if  it  adheres  to  industry 
standards  and  works  with  products  from  other 
_ _  vendors. 


Cft9QOOr«i»Cciiponion.ORACLEisafBgrtBWdtadWT«rttotOraa>CttiDC»Mlav  AHwdBnanwBW 
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Cadre  to  boost  CASE  suite 


BY  ROSEMAJtY  HAMILTON 

cwsrtfT 


PROVIDENCE.  RJ.  —  Cadre  Tedmol' 
ogies.  loc.  plans  to  roQ  out  an  expanded 
set  of  coaiputer>aided  software  engineer- 
ing  (CASE)  tools  for  the  technical  mxriiet 
today. 

Teamwock/4.0  wiD  incfaMe  a  reverse- 
engmeering  tool  for  the  C  programming 
language  as  well  as  an  adthtiooal  design 
tool  for  the  Ada  programming  language. 
The  conqiany  alw  expanded  its  object- 
oriented  anabrsis  support  for  the  C+  + 
language. 


The  company  plans  to  begin  shipping  a 
versioo  design^  for  Hewlett-I^dcard 
Co.  Domain  wocfcstatioos  in  first-quarter 
1991.  It  win  follow  in  the  second  quarter 
with  versioas  for  other  Unix  platforms, 
including  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc..  Digital 
Equipment  Carp.  UlC^  and  IBM  ADC,  ac- 
coidiag  to  Yvonne  Cekel,  director  of 
product  marketing. 

The  Cadre  CASE  tool  set,  first  re¬ 
leased  in  1986,  is  targeted  at  technical  us¬ 
ers  running  Unix  platforms  and  is  tyiacat- 
ly  used  forC  and  Ada  development. 

Last  year,  the  company  released  a 
front-end  analysis  tool  for  object-oriented 


programming  (OOP)  that  focuses  cm 
C+  +.  It  does  not  yet  provide  a  full  suite 
of  tools  for  OOP.  With  Teamwofk/4.0, 
the  analysis  tool  will  include  new  features 
such  as  proper  syntax  search  capabilities. 

Softworw  rwdesign  tool 

The  reverse-engineering  tool  for  C,  called 
Teamwoik/C  Rev.  will  allow  users  to 
build  structure  charts  automatically  from 
C  source  files,  which  can  be  used  in  rede¬ 
signing  the  software. 

Teamwork/DSE  is  a  design-sensitive 
editcv  fcM*  Ada  that  allows  users  to  keep 
code  ccmsistent  with  the  design  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  (Hogram.  The  editor  enforces 
the  design  principles  on  the  code,  which 
helps  ehm^te  errors  that  can  occur 
when  design  concepts  are  translated  into 


As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  ofi-taigeL 


The  aim  of  CASE  should  be 
better  busmesa. 

-Se)f«videat,'y«isay?  WdL 
not  from  what  you  see  aod  hear  b  the 
CASE  maiietplace. 

At  BACHMAN,  we  have  some 
unique  ideas  about  what  C)ASE  should  do 
fartheentetprise.  And  unique  ways  of 
hdpmg  you  hk  vfttat  you’re  aimiog  for. 

Hdp  business  people  undastand  lechn^ 

Help  technicians  ifideistand  busBiess 

Companies  reafize  their  full  strai^^poteiitial  when 
buaneafi  can  talk  to  MIS  and  vke  versa.  For  die  first  lime,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Ao^yst"*,  an  entire  enterprise  can  speak  a 
cannon  bnguage^-rich  enough  for  ooiHechniciaDS  to  under¬ 
stand,  precise  enough  to  create  software  that  works  wefl. 

Companies  car)  build  r^able  ^sterns  quiddy.  and  go 
about  die  busmess  of  doing  busiiKss  competidvely. 

Creaie  a  cornpte  business  model — 

Always  responsive  to  change 


technical  details  (rf  inqilementatioa 
when  ^lecifying  and  designing  sys- 
tens.  C^Miqnnies  can  re^iond  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  inde- 
pendentoftheopporturutiesorcofi- 
stfamts  presented  by  the  technology.  They 
can  ex(^  technical  innovations  without  after- 
mg  the  rules  diat  define  the  business.  Theresuft? 
Synergy,  not  coifiicL 

Cknoae  pnxluctiaH)uality  systoiis— 

Systems  that  remain  cunok 

A  BACHMAN  bustness  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
hifid)  pctl^onsance  ^'Sterns.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
developmenL  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  development 

Ibe  recognized  capabilities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engineering  lYoduct  Set*  mean  that  business  models  are 
curreift,  technology  designs  are  easily  opdmized,  and  application 
systems  are  readily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

lyiere's  a  great  deal  moie 


Staying  competitive  means  fir%  Staying  ahead  of  the 
changes  iriiposed  I9  die  real  world  of  busmess,  and  second, 
having  the  means  to  exploit  advaices  in  bdbnnatioa  technology. 
In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  product  decouple  bustoess  needs  from  the 


We've  only  begun  to  zero  in  here  on  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  your  organization.  Information 
about  seminars,  and  substantial  1  o/w  DArarK4AKT 
proofofwhatwesiy.isav^le.  1-o^dACHMAN 
Please  call  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  ^  is  true. 


BACHMAN 

For  mare  than  softuxire.  For  business, 

i  SaE^laadEanlmPiuii  'BwU^.MA  01803 (617)  273^  Fa:  (€17)2288904 


actual  code. 

C^dre  wiD  offer  both  the  reverse-engi' 
neering  tool  and  Ada  design-sensitive  edi¬ 
tor  as  separate  add-on  components  to 
Teamwork.  The  additiooal  OOP  analysis 
tool  features  will  be  rolled  into  the  base 
price  of  the  tool  set.  which  starts  at 
$7,500  per  seat.- 

Pridiig  fcH-  Teamwc^C  Rev  starts  at 
$8,000  per  seat,  and  Teamwork/DSE  can 
be  bcen^  for  fees  starting  at  $2,775. 


Consolidation 
in  PC  stores 


BY  RICHARD  MSTORE 

CW  STAFF 


Compucom  Systems,  Idc.’8  offer  to  buy 
The  Computer  Factory,  Inc.  earlier  this 
month  is  one  higb-pro^  example  of  a 
coming  dealer  consolidation  that  threat¬ 
ens  even  giants  such  as  Businessland.  Inc. 

’i  definitely  think  there's  a  consolida¬ 
tion  here,”  s^  Charles  Wolf,  an  analyst 
at  First  B^cm  Corp.  in  New  York. 

Plunging  pn^ts.  an  oversaturated 
dealer  market  and  even  slower  pmonal 
computer  sales  next  year  wiD  perpetuate 
a  shakeout  and  consolidatioa  in  1991,  ana¬ 
lysts  predicted. 

For  users,  a  shakeout  would  lead  to 
fewer  choices  but  may  iK)t  necessarily 
mean  an  end  to  cutthroat  iiwicing.  analysts 
said.  ”  As  long  as  there  are  two  dealers  in  a 
town,  there’s  going  to  be  price  wars,”  one 
(Zomputerland,  Inc.  dealer  said. 

The  latest  example  of  oonsotidation 
has  PC  distributor  C^ompucom  offering 
$39  million  for  (Computer  Factory’s  63  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  The  offer,  which  awaits  stock¬ 
holder  and  regulatory  approval  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  seems  to  have  discouraged  hostile 
bidder  Bay  Street  (}roup.  This  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  banking  concern  h^  earlier  offered 
$34  milhoo  for  tfie  chain. 

Computer  Factory  has  been  hurting 
ever  since  it  set  up  an  expensive  corpo¬ 
rate  outbound  sales  force  and  pushed  its 
territory  beyond  its  Northeast  base,  ob¬ 
servers  said.  The  firm  is  expected  to  lose 
$13  million  this  year. 

Businessland  has  also  been  losing  mil¬ 
lions,  posting  four  consecutive  quarterly 
losses.  In  aniKXindng  the  latest  $19.9 
millioD  shorty  Executive  Ofificer 
Dave  Norman  said  no  offers  have  been 
made  to  buy  the  company . 

"We  have  a  sbardmld^-rights  pro¬ 
gram  in  place  and  a  strong  relationship 
with  our  vendors,”  Norman  said.  ”1  don’t 
think  it  would  make  much  sense  to  come 
in”  with  a  ho^Qe  takeover  attempt 

Observers  were  not  so  sure.  Though 
Businessland’s  corporate  structure  would 
have  to  be  downsized  and  reshaped  to  be 
profitaUe  in  toda/smaiket,  its  name  rec¬ 
ognition  could  be  a  valuable  asset,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

The  Computer  -Factory  purchase 
makes  naore  inunediate  sense,  according 
to  Wc^.  "Ckographically,  this  kxAs  like  a 
good  fit  for  Compucom,”  be  said.  Com¬ 
puter  Factory  has  already  begun  changing 
its  selling  profile  to  that  of  a  mass-mer¬ 
chandising  "superstore,”  something 
Ck)ropucom  wiQ  Iflcdy  contimie.  Wolf  add¬ 
ed. 

"As  a  commodity  Rem,  the  PC  lends  it¬ 
self  towaid  a  mass-merchaoducing  type  of 
approach."  Wolf  said. 
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Ruiming  In  More 
Powerful  Circles 


ORACLE  for  IBM  lets  your  mairframes  share  data  with  all  your  computers.  Not  just  other  mairframes. 


It  seems  every  other  consultant,  editor 
and  PC  user  is  gleefully  proclaiming  the 
death  of  mainfiame  computing.  And  with 
it,  the  end  of  MIS ’s  influence. 

Guess  again.  According  to  a  1990  user 
survey,'  64%  of  all  new  applications 
developed  in  ’90  and  ’91  will  be  on 
mainframes.  And  what’s  more.  Computer 
Intelligence  says  that  79%  of  mainframe 
sites  also  have  minis,  PCs  and  workstations. 

The  challenge  then,  is  to  find  a  way  to 
integrate  those  valuable  mainframes  with 


run  unchanged  on  virtually  every 
mainframe,  mini,  PC  and  workstation. 
From  MVS  and  VM  mainframes  to  DEC 
VAJ&s.  From  RS/6000  UNIX  workstations 
to  OS/2  and  MS-DOS  PCs.  Even  the 
Macintosh. 

But  more  than  just  rutming  on  these 
computers,  Oracle  software  integrates 
them  into  a  cooperative  conrputing  and 
information  sharing  network.  So 
businesses  can  protect  their  mainframe 


investment,  while  freely  introducing 
alternate  technologies. 

Oracle  provides  the  reassurance  of 
being  the  largest  database  company  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  8,000 
Oracle  employees  are  devoted  to 
customer  service. 

If  you’re  interested  in  widening  your 
circle  of  influence,  call  1-800-633-1073 
ext  8117  for  more  information.  Or  to  sign 
up  for  the  free  ORACLE  for  IBM 
Management  Seminar  in  your  area. 

Because  it’s  not  time  to  circle  the 
wagons  just  yet. 


Compatibility  •  Portability  •  Connectability 


ORACLG* 
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Userconfident  Timeplex  will  stand  tall 


BTJCMNIBIIWEXLEX 


RUDUCAH.  Kf.  —  A  2S>fear 
IMVft  Carp.  ctMtmtn  it  catf- 
ifaiC  that  Ttepies.  be.  can 
Had  oa  its  own  t«o  fact  at  its 
isiatij  rnwmiatnrinBa  irendor 
detpile  Street's  specids- 

tin  that  the  boncialy  afii^ 
Uatfs  nbfct  ael  its  Hboddiff 
Uhe.NJ.-haaed«daifatT. 

OanpMter  Services.  loc. 
(CSD,  m  Bdepeodent  dHt  pre^ 
ceaaaf  oatopaay  serving  170 
caatoBer  btnhs.  has  jaal 
farai^  op  a  $300.000 T1  bach* 
base  aetwxh  oonpraiBg  Hme- 
pks  SjHca  and  Mi* 

rmfah  SyHem  T1  mulbpiciers. 
The  netaorfc.  which- iategretes 
voaoe  aad  data,  anaket  amoog 
ante  CSI  dHa  caters  straag 
thmtgh  as  IGdwesteni  aad 


Southern  states. 

CSI  atora  and  manages  data 
(dr  CMBtomer  banks,  which  are 
oi^fiDe  with  Uoiajrs  boats  in  the 
CSI  data  ceitm  24  hours  per 
(tay.  CSTs  dfiriaino  to  inttaU 
'nmqilex  eepapmeiS  one  year 
ago  was  made  adepeadently  of 
the  Unsya^Tioiqilei  rdadon^ 
•ocoedbg  to  R.  Lee  Hagan. 
CSTs  vice  prtaideot  a(  telecom- 


Wtaie  he  conceded  that  the 
vendore'  rdatioaafaap  was  to  a 
oeophyte  stage  at  tfaH  tine.  Ha¬ 
gan  Unaays’  lubeiciuinr  &- 
nancml  woes  are  not  poeng  any 
new  ooocenB  for  hto  about 
Tioeplez. 

’Timeplex  ia  a  Hrong  ccxnpi- 
oy  m  ita  own  ri^.  and  its 
strength  is  not  based  00  its  aaao- 
datioo  with  Unisys,"  he  com- 
mented.  He  added,  though,  that 


having  Unisys  engineering  sup¬ 
port  oo-aite  has  turned  out  to  be 
"idngoo  the  cake." 

VibMt  CSI  considers  iemg 
migbt  seem  more  like  batter  to 
other  fxwting  Un¬ 
isys  customers  who 
are  cooaidenng 
Timeplex  equip¬ 
ment.  partkobriy  if 
aomethiog  were  to 
happen  to  the  Uni- 
sys/rimepiex  umbfl- 
i^cord. 

"If  I  were  already 
a  Unisys  cuatomer 
and  was  inveating  in 
the  Unisya/Thne- 
plex  package,  fd  be 
worried  about  synergy  problems 
with  service  and  support."  com¬ 
mented  Rick  V3are.  manager  of 
computer  net  working  architec- 
tore  at  loternabonal  Data  Corp.. 


€SI*s  Hogon  tn 

jegu  Uni^support 


a  market  research  6nn  in  Fn- 
minghain.  Mass.  "If  I  were  not 
an  existiDg  customer,  thou^  Fd 
simpiy  judge  Ttmeplex'a  finan¬ 
cial  stability  oo  its  own  merita." 

The  impetus  behind  the  new 
CSI  network  is  to  accommodate 
burgeoning  growth  in  electrooic 
activity  in  chert 
banks  and  to  reduce 
loog-distance  voice 
charges  "by  about 
75%,"  according  to 
Hagan. 

Hagan  said  be  ex¬ 
pects  a  payback  oo 
tusTl  equ^anentm- 
vestment  in  about 
3%  years.  The  sav¬ 
ings  wiO  come  "pri- 
marily  in  trunk 
char^  and  new 
equipment  mstallatioos  at  the 
bonks/’  be  explained. 

He  said  tbt  a  major  brtor 
prompting  CSI  to  revisit  its 
networking  strategy  was  that 


niimtwr  nf  t^rminak  in  itji  fK- 

ent  banks  "has  been  growing  by 
about  30%  per  year  over  the  last 
several  years." 

Previoualy,  data  chugged 
over  lowsp^  analog  chaniwb 
both  from  the  banks  to  CSTs 
data  centers  and  between  the 
centera.  Voice  traffic  traveled 
over  tm'Bnes  between  the  Bsdu- 
cah  and  EfiiHieUitown.  1^.,  data 
centers  and  over  dial-up  Ito  be¬ 
tween  the  other  centers.  Voice 
is  DOW  placed  on  the  T1  network 
via  an  iotaface  in  Tmiqilex's 
gqiiipmeiir  that  links  to  CSI’s 
ATAT  System  75  private 
branch  exchange. 

“At  tfaiB  point,  we’re  not  envi- 
sioofaig  a  n^  to  T3  [45M  bit/ 
sec.]  speeds,  but  Timeplex  is  a^ 
waysoothetoefrootafintefto:- 
ing  with  tboee  new  services  if  we 
need  them.  In  tot.  the  conqieny 
is  usnafiy  one  of  the  driving 
forces  behind  the  technologies/' 
Hagan  said. 


Inteniet 


year  but  wffl  be  reintfodured  takes  on  commerdal  dimen-  restrictioQsdropped,  leavingthe 
nextyear.  sioos,  according  to  Lance  J.  Hoff-  network  open  to  a  myriad  of 

Commercial  entities  such  as  man.  a  professor  of  computer  trannitted  junk  that  could  dut- 
F^rtomance  Systems  Interna-  sdence  at  George  Vfrsfaingtan  ter  maflhnxrs  and  eat  up  net- 
tionaL  Inc.  in  Reston,  Yh..  are  University.  work  and  host  resources, 

not  concerned  that  the  govern-  Hoffman  said  nontechnical  Some,  such  as  Scott  Cokdy, 
meia  wfl  oo  kmger  be  dfrectly  people  such  as  lawyers  and  poli-  systems  admunstrstor  at  Roefc- 
subsidmog  the  network.  cy  experts  should  te  involved  in  Internationa  in  Newport 

Institutions  or  companies  wiD  aettmg  Internet  policy.  "The  es-  Beadi.  CahL,  romplainfd  about 
buy  services  from  commerdal  sence  is,  is  this  a  research  net-  aolicitxtkma  from  vendors,  but 
prnviders,  said  Marty  Seboff-  work  or  a  replacement  to  the  caoet  beMeve  that  junk  mail  won’t 
staO,  vice  president  and  chief  tdepbooe  system?  These  are  not  become  an  unbeatebiepcoblenL 
technical  officer  at  f^ormance  technical  issues,  and  we  "To  some  extent,  Fm  pro- 
Systems.  It  wfll  be  op  to  the  ser-  shouldn’t  be  asking  the  technical  tected  becauae  the  tender  has  to 
vice  providers  to  tie  into  a  na-  folks."  pay,"  said  Dive  Qaik.aenk)rre- 

tional  network.  An  Iiteniet  pobey  currently  search  ackatiat  at  MTTs  Lab- 

Complicating  the  transitioo  is  limits  its  use  to  activities  that  oratory  to  Computer  Sdence. 
the  tot  that  there  is  00  formal  sigiport  research  and  education.  "Butifmycamputerstartsnaiag 

up  50%  of  its  cycles  in  finding 

jwnlt  mail  1*^ 

worry.”  He  added  that  those 
wbousethelnternetwouldlto- 
ly  be  adept  at  finding  electroaic 
ways  to  fid  abuses. 


Castingawide-ieadmiglntemet 


Currendy,  users  can  gang  up  oo 
dnises  in  a  form  of  cstnens'  ar¬ 
rests  in  which  daiaers  are  asked 
to  stop  dmrespectful  behavior, 
said  Vintoo  Ceif .  diannan  of  the 
Internet  Activities  Botrd. 
“Quite  honestfr,  it’s  remaikably 
effective."  He  taiiA  oo  abuser  has 
been  forced  off  the  network. 

Odier  questions  mdude 
whether  the  network  should  be 
run  oo  s  nocqvofit  basis  or  to 
profit  and  whether,  as  a  com* 
nierdil  venture,  it  ahould  be 

regulated  fte  a  utility- 

The  NREN  fimd^  proposal 
simply  directs  that  the  network 
have  accounting  mechamsms  to 


recta  an  interagenqr  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  uauea  rdHing  to  bow 
commerdd  provid- 

en  should  access  the  net  work 
and  pey  to  thtt  access. 

A  Senate  stdito  who  worked 
on  the  tdl  aaid  Congress  would 
play  a  famled  le^alHive  rale  in 
sortiog  out  commerdal  issues 
but  had  tried  to  aotidpafr! 
of  them. 
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OnlyTheMost 
AcMKed  RDBMS 
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Tbday,  you  need  on-line,  real-time 
access  to  information. 

No  matter  where  it  resides. 
No  matter  what  form  it  takes.  No 
matter  how  old  it  may  be. 

Only  SYBASE  seamlessly 
integrates  data  sources  of  every 
kind  into  an  advanced  client/ 
server  environment.  Data  from 
an  RDBMS  or  flat  files,  SQL  or 
non-SQL  Application  services 
like  electro^  mail.  Real-time 
data  feeds  like  stock  quotes, 
satellite  transmissions,  process 
control  data.  And  most  important 
for  mainframes,  SYBASE  leverages 
legacy  applications  written  in 
RLl,  COBOL  or  Assembler  that 


you  can’t  afford  to  rewrite. 

SYBASE  mainfiame  access  is 
through  SNA  and  CICS  to  provide 
both  turnkey  access  to  DB2  and 
transaaion  specific  access  to 
VSAM,  IMS/DB  or  any  other  data 
source  accessible  from  CICS. 
(IMS/DC  support  is  coming.)  This 
preserves  pre-existing  main¬ 
frame  security  and  integrity  rules, 
so  you  can  do  fer  more  than 
de^ion  support— you  can  now 
int^rate  new  transaction  proc¬ 
essing  applications  with  old  ones. 

In  short,  you  can  safely 
make  your  mainfiame  a  server. 

In  today’s  real  world  of  multi¬ 
vendor  environments— including 


MVS, VMS,  UNIX,  and  OS/2,  with 
PC  and  Mac  integration— SYBASE 
lets  you  leverage  prior  hardware 
and  software  investmenits  while 
teeping  your  options  open  for 
the  future. 

lb  find  out  what  else  the 
most  advanced  RDBMS  can  do 
for  you,  call  l-800-8-SYBASE.'«fe’ll 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  time 
and  place  erf  the  next  free  Sybase 
Seminar  nearest  you. 


S  Sybase 

Client/Server  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


For  lemltMir  r»i«rvoHotn  or  liitoi  nintlon  on  lfi»  1991  Syboi»  Uiw  M«Hng 
Mid  Ti^ining  Coiir«rnc>  (Jonuory  6-10  ntitw  Son  Frundsco  tWHon)  cuB  1-S00-8-SYBASI. 

C  Inc1990. 04wr  company  er  pfcduO  ne 
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Unix  PC 

FROMMGEl 

wtiere  once  there  wss 
ooljr  har-pnliBf  frwtratioo,  is 
rnshif  Uiiii  Bare  populsr. 
"Uinhw  (hewn  a  lot  mote  at- 
tf,itinD  bcoMBe  it's  become  ao 
mncfa  easier  to  tae,**  said  Fred 
Schwedner,  dnector  at  engi- 
oeering  at  Adobe  ^atems,  loc, 


a  former  bastioo  erf  Apple  appb- 
catioDS.  Scfawe<toer  aid  Ad^ 
is  readying  a  verakn  of  its  Dha- 
txatof  grapfaica  program  for 
Unix  because  “we’re  got  to  pby 
both  aides  of  the  feooe.” 

Developera  also  said  they  see 
Unix  a  tbe  great  leader  fv  us¬ 
ers  who  must  jug^  operating 
eavirorunents  with  <fispsrate 
systems.  “It's  essential  ttat  we 
provide  a  package  that  works  on 


many  pbtfomis,  not  just  ooe  or 
two/’  said  Chris  WiDiams,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  at  Fox  Soft¬ 
ware,  bic.  in  {^rrysburg,  (%io. 
Fox  is  working  with  SCO  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Uimc  verskn  of  its  Foxpro 
database  appbeation  next  year, 
Wnbamssaid. 

Networking  software  provid¬ 
er  and  Apple  stalwart  Faialkm 
Computing,  Inc.  is  readying  a 
combinatioci  router  and  termi- 


oal-eroulation  package  that  al¬ 
lows  Madotodi  systems  to  bodt 
up  to  and  quickly  integrate  into 
Unix  oiviroomaits,  according  to 
FaraDoo  F^eskfont  Reese  Jones. 
The  package  win  be  ready  by  the 
secoml  quarter  of  nmet  year,  be 
said. 

Economics  is  a  ma}c«' fKtor  in 
the  shift  to  Uniz.  As  the  U.S.  PC 
industry  begins  to  slow  down, 
many  d^iopers  hope  to  take  iq) 


If  Cemparw  Doesnt  ^predate 

Tliat  Our  CASE  Softwiie 
Will  Save'^  Hood, Sweat,  AndTears, 
M  Than  Mxxit  The  Monw. 


Desagning  data  modds  without  CA^  is  a  pain  in  the  nedL  Doing  it  with  existing  CASE 
software  is  somewhat  less  painful— but  very  expensive. 

Introducing  AIWANCE^DataModeler  from  On-Line  Software.  The  first  menu-driven 
CASE  tool  fcM*  mainframes.  Not  cmly  is  it  easy  to  use,  itk  actually  affcMtiable. 

While  PC-based  CASE  software  can  cost  as  much  as  $20,000 per  developer,  AD/VANCE 
DataModeler  requires  one  nKxlest  license  fee  for  all  users. 

ADVANCE  DataModeler  is  the  6ist  in  a  series  CASE  toc^  frc»n  On-Line  Software. 


A  series  designed  to  provide  a  low-risk  path  to  CASE  toch^  and  a  smooth  migration  to  IBM's 
ADCycle*  tewnorrow 

■AIWANCE  DataModeler  is  designed  to  inovide  the  corporate  benefits  of  CASE  by  (x>n- 
trdling  data  models  aid  standards  centrally  on  yana  mainframe,  and  it  inter- 
SF  r*V5^  foces  with  PC  CASE  tods.  What's  more,  its  unique  buih-in  model  validation 
facilities  automate  quality  contrd  and  help  you  master  database  develofnnent  needs  faster 
better  and  with  complete  data  integrity  And  because  itk  IST*-based.  it  reduces  training  time. 
ADAANCE  DataModeler  refutes  the  notion  that  "to  get  mcMie,  you  have  to  ps^  more." 

For  information,  call  80O-642-0I77.  In 
Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  Outside  the  US 
and  Canada,  cal)  4^71-631-3696. 


uui  uidi  uigci  iiiuic,  yuu  iidvc  lupuy  iiiuic. 

roOnTine  Software 

rjfli  INTEBNATIONAL 


AOnAMCE  OMaMoMrf  <sa  Kwvurr 
IBM  n  a  nci^uefcd  cradcflM«4  of  iatrrnanuaal  Buanoc  MacfiincsCa 


produci  of  TsaaConwiunrv  SrfVKn 
vperalion  'lodkMaaindemaitof  IBMCorp 


the  slack  by  focusing  on  Europe, 
where  Unix  is  already  very  big. 

“Europe  has  firmly  enforaced 
Unix,  and  that’s  one  market 
we’re  targeting  very  de&erate- 
ly,’’  said  Ron  Zambonini,  sonor 
vice  president  of  reseat  and 
devdopment  at  Cognos,  Inc.  in 
Burfington,  Mass.  “Unix  stiO  has 
a  long  way  to  go  befme  it  offers 
all  the  boiefits  of  some  prtqMV 
etaxy  ^sterns,  but  if  the  people 
want  it,  We’D  give  it  to  them.” 
Cognos  is  workmg  on  a  versioo 
of  its  Riweibouse  fourth-gener- 
atioa  language  fa-  ddiveiy  on 
Unix  in  1991. 

Other  developas  said  that  as 
PCs  and  woikstatioos  contimie 
on  their  price/perfonnancecoDi- 
skn  path,  there  wfll  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crossorer  of  PC  users  to 
wockstatioas.  “PC  users  vnD 
want  to  break  throu^  to  the 


UNIX  CON¬ 
TINUES  TO 
remain  the 
Baskin  Robtnns  of  the 
computer  industry:  26 
flavors  and  counting.” 


DONALD  MCGOVERN 
UNIX  SYSTEM 
LABORATORIES 


more  powerful  envinxmient 
Unix  off^,  but  they  won’t  want 
to  leave  befamd  their  PC  applica- 
tioDS,”  said  Arud  Voyer,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  in  c^ge  of 
operatioos  at  Ventura  Software. 
I^  in  San  Di^,  Cahf.  Ventura 
phns  to  make  a  Unix  versioo  of 
its  Pubbsher  appheatioo  avail- 
dDe  in  stares  by  the  second  half 
of  next  year,  Voyer  said. 

'Ihe  road  to  Unix,  however,  is 
not  without  bumps.  AHhou^  it 
was  to  promote  unity, 

Unix  has  sometimes  caus^ 
more  strife  than  stability.  The 
sucaUed  “standard”  sy^em  is 
anything  but  uniform. 

“Unix  continues  to  remain 
the  Basldn  Robbins  of  the  com¬ 
puter  industry:  26  flavors  and 
ooenting,”  said  Donald  McGov¬ 
ern,  director  of  Uns  Desktop 
Technology  at  Unix  System  Lalh 
oratories,  Inc.  in  Summit,  NJ. 

Curiouslyi  wene  developers 
said  the  fiidion  has  only  be^t- 
ened  interest  in  Unix.  “I  think 
the  standards  battles  have 
brou^  it  up  to  the  eyes  of  the 
business  user  Dke  never  before,” 
said  Lia  Landa,  a  spokeswoman 
at  Lotus  Developmeik  Corp.  in 
Canforidge,  Ma&  Landa  said 
Lotus  wiD  cootinae  to  push  its 
Unix  ^ipBcatioos;  Lotus  Chair- 
nan  Jim  Mans  even  addressed 
the  Unix  Expo  last  month. 

(tfoups  such  as  the  Open 
Software  Foundatun  are  trying 
to  smooth  die  difiereooes,  but 
the  many  impi^nwi^^aHnna  high* 
hgfat  the  fact  that  the  promise  of 
portability  is  not  yet  fully  real¬ 
ized;  the  selection  of  one  of  these 
variants  can  lock  the  user  into  a 
particular  luidwaieplatfonn. 
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When  HarperCollins  Publishers  wanted  to  put  together 
a  best  seller,  we  helped  than  mate  some  Important  revyois. 


Fbr  HarperCollins,  being  number 
one  in  the  publishing  world  was  tops  on 
the  list. 

So  they  implemented  a  strategy  of 
merging  with  other  publishers,  namely 
Scott  Fbresman,  who  would  complement 
their  existing  capabilities  and  take  them 
to  new  heights.  There  was  one  catch, 
however  Fbresman  operated  on  IBM 
computers  and  HarperCollins  operated 
on  Digital 

Thats  when  Software  AG  entered 
the  plot 


With  the  help  of  our  NATURAL 
integrated  toolset,  HarperCollins  com¬ 
bined  every  major  application  and 
database  on  their  computer  systems 
with  those  of  Scott  Fbresman  in  less  than 
four  months. 

“NATURAL  transformed  both  our 
systems  into  one  open  environment,” 
says  Gary  Sarkesian,  Director  of  Applied 
Technologies.  “In  essence,  it  remov^  the 
technological  barrier  that  was  prevent¬ 
ing  our  two  companies  from  becoming  a 
unified  business  power.” 


Today,  HarperCollins  is  closer 
than  ever  to  their  storybook  ending. 

And  that’s  good  news  for  us.  Because 
only  when  our  customers  attain  success 
can  we  say  the  same  for  ourselves.  For 
more  information,  call  1-800-843-9534. 
On  Vuginia,  call  703-860-5050.  In  Cairada, 
call  519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


Q  SOFtUJRRE  R(3 


C  Copyright  1990,  Software  AG.  NATURALisatrademarkofSoftwareAG.  IBMisaregisteredtrademarkofIntemationalBusinessMachinesCorp. 
Digital  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Eligital  Equipment  Corp. 


HPfe  RISC  puts  unpreeede 
HP^  NewWave  Office  puts 


nted  power  within  your  reach. 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


Lyafhive 
iienioiHy 
rk^dTponeryou 
;  ith  osuaBy  dmicutt  for 
myone  nitan  expat  to  use. 

Itosktt-RKtordhasabetta-way 

OurfuUlinecrfRISC-basedcoin- 
putos  c^rs  a  wide  range  of  power 
levels.  At  prices  that  let  you  base 
your  choice  on  performance  rather 
than  budget 


And  whoi  you  add  HPb  NewWave 
OfiTice  system,  prople  can  put  this 
power  to  use  quickly  and  easily 
from  their  desktop  PCs.  Which 
leads  to  the  kind  of  productivity 
computers  have  always  promised, 
but  rarely  delivered. 


37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive  number 
of  RI^  systems.  But  the  numbers 
that  will  impress  you  more  are 
right  on  your  bottom  line.  Our 
RISC  minicomputers  start  at  under 
$16,000.  Our  high  end  of  the 
power  spectrum  gives  you  main¬ 
frame  performance  at  minicom¬ 
puter  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  itb 
fundamentally  more  reliable.  And 
that  means  lower  maintenance 
and  service  costs.  In  short,  a  dra¬ 
matically  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantage  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer  a 
complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  only  offers  RISC  tech¬ 
nology  in  workstations. 

'The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went  with 
IB^  you’d  have  to  migrate  across 
different  families  to  even  ^proach 


can  provide  in  a  stn^  oompaffiite 
HP  systons  fiunily 

Finally  power  Oat  people  find 
eaaytoaae. 

Thatb  the  whole  idea  behind  HP 
NewMfeve  Office  system.  Its  unique 
object-based  technology  lets  all 
of  your  information  resources  work 
together.  And  gives  usos  a  consis¬ 
tent  interfoce  across  main&ames, 
minis,  workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  ^plications  and 
integrates  existing  DOS  appUca- 
tions,  regardless  of  the  vendor. 

IBM  OfficeVision  doesn’t  Whatb 
more,  HP  New\feve  Office  is  based 
on  industry-standard  networking, 
and  runs  on  HPls  UNIX"  system- 
based  computers,  HP  3000  systems 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  c^bility.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  ran^  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  tasks.  Fbr  instance,  they 
can  automatically  gather  data, 
analyze  it,  generate  a  report  and 
distribute  it 

The  net  result  of  HPls  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  ri^t  where  people  want 
them-at  their  fingertips.  Which 
puts  real  power  where  itls  needed 
most  The  kind  of  useful  power 
you  always  hoped  to  get  out  of  your 
company  computer  system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext 
1477  for  more  information.  Vife 
promise  a  very  powerfril  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


UNIX  is  tcegistendtndanwk  of  ATAT  in  the  U&A.  arid  in  oOter  countries.  C1900Hewiea-hckaidCoaip«ft)'  NSSBOM 


What,  exactly,  is  the  value  of  MIPS? 

Consortiums  striving  to  define  single  benchmark  standard  for  the  computer  industry 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cmstttf 


Analysts  kst  Amdahl  Conx's 
hoe.  eight-wsy  mixltjpnxxasor  at  350  mO- 
ik»  instnictions  per  second  (MIPS).  Hita' 
chi. Data  Systems  Corp.'s  megamain- 
frame  is  at  150  MIPS.  But  while 
some  tUrdiporty  vendors  tafit  in  IBM 
MIPS,  Digital  Equipment  Cwp.  speaks  in 
VAX  units  of  p^onnance  (VW.  and 
others  have  their  own  rating  schemes, 
leaving  users  to  dedpber  which  machine 


sofrf^  ever)* 


If  ycMir  communications  softwaie 
doesn't  stack  up,  call 

1 -800-24-BLAST 


set  S  Cntpofaie  Boulrvvd 
m  Raafc.  Inuuoas.  175A  "OWM 

■I  I AMwio 


stacks  Up  best  for  their  needs. 

There  s  no  single  definitioo  of  a  MIPS 
rating,  but  uoti]  flexible  benchmarking 
programs  become  a  reality,  it  appears 
that  informatioo  systems  dii^ors  at  ma* 
jor  U.S.  corporatioos  will  be  forced  to  use 
the  outdat^  MIPS  method  as  part  of 
their  purchasing  strategies. 

"I^ople  are  very  confused  about  this 
whole  area,"  said  Kim  Shanley,  who  is 
serving  on  two  coosoitiuim  established 
to  create  standard  benchmarks  within  the 
industry.  Spec  caters  to  the  stand-alme, 
technical  workstation  environment,  while 
the  Transaction  Processing  Perfcffmance 
Council  (TPQ  targets  the  commercial 
tiausacCiooiirocessing  market. 

According  to  Svend  Hartmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Computer  Merchants,  liic.  in 
Hawthorne,  N.Y.,  a  MIPS  rating  is  a 
"crude  measure,"  but  it  is  valuable  in  its 
simplicity.  "It  serves  as  a  raw  kind  of  com¬ 
parison."  Hartmann  noted,  "hut  it  docs 
provide  an  easy  way  of  axnparing  the  rel¬ 
ative  power  of  IBM  mainframes.  ” 

"It's  an  important  part  of  the  main- 
frame  dedskm,"  said  Michad  W.  Byrnes, 
vice  (resident  of  MIS  at  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich.  Inc.  "MIPS  phts  memory  plus 
o(ierating  system  plus  a(>{dicatioo  soft- 
vrare  th^  afl  come  together  to  form 
the  entire  picture." 

James  Vaselek,  vice  president  of  data 
processing  at  Kay  Jewefers.  Inc  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  Va.,  conairred  that  MIPS  is  "an 
irnportam  part  of  the  overall  a^jorithm." 
However,  be  added.  MIPS  speed  in  itself 
becomes  less  important  in  a  distributed 
processing  environment  because  of  the 
varied  stresses  put  on  the  system. 

IBM  itself  does  not  use  MIPS  ratings  in 
the  traditional  sense.  The  firm  has  devel- 
oped  the  Internal  Throughput  Rating 
(TTR).  Ihck  Schardt,  IBM's  manager  of 
processer  perfcnmance  evaluation  at  its 
Washington,  D.C..  systems  ceiker,  said 
the  ITR  method  issimp^. 

"We  take  the  number  of  transactions, 
divide  that  by  CPU  utiluation.  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  ITR."  Schardt  said  He  added 
that  10  or  15  years  ago.  the  sin^num- 
ber  MIPS  ratings  were  an  accurate  means 
of  measuring  CPU  performance.  Howev¬ 
er,  be  said,  in  the  world  of  real-time  trans¬ 
actions.  single-number  measurements 


Starting  point 

By  today's  standards,  the  IBM  370  Model  158 
was  an^'ng  hnt  ke^.  bnt  it  did  provide  the 
foundation  Jrr  vsi'iig  Ml?S 
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are  no  longer  valid. 

Over  the  years,  hardware  vendors 
have  developed  MIPS  in  various  forms. 

Orc  developed  its  own  version  of  the 
MIPS  rating:  uW  VUP,  based  on  the  me¬ 
dian  of  a  benchmark's  results  that  DEC 
attained  on  the  VAX-1 1/780  system,  and 
the  VAX  MIPS,  obtain^  by  running  the 
Dhiystone  benchmark  and  dividing  it  by 
1,757  —  the  number  that  is  attributed  to 


the  VAX-1 1/780. 

Users  of  Unisys  Corp.  machines  have 
their  own  particular  ratings  to  consider 
when  mak^  a  purchase  decision:  the 
Relative  I^rformance  Measurement 
(RIM).  According  to  a  qNdcesman,  the 
RPM  iUustiates  the  relationship  between 
older  Unisys  mschines  and  newer  models. 
The  RPMsarebasedonbenchmarksde- 
velo()ed  internally  by  Unis3rs  engineers. 

Blake  Wilkinson,  manager  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  at  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  in  Og¬ 
den.  Utah,  is  converting  from  a  Unisys  B 
series  machine  to  the  A  series  mainframe. 
He  admitted  to  using  a '  ‘cheat  sheet"  card 
that  cofn|»res  the  Unisys  RPMs  with 
IBM  machines  assigned  a  MIPS  rating, 
but  he  said  while  the  card  is  a  good  guide, 
it  by  00  means  provides  a  final  answer. 

Vendors  and  users  agreed  there  must 
be  a  common  work  load  established:  "ooe 
that  everyone  has  agreed  Mpoo  and  that 
DO  one  will  tinker  with."  Shanley  said.  To 
that  end.  the  TPC,  witii  36  members  in¬ 
cluding  DEC,  Hea^t-Packard  Co.,  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Crap.,  Sun  Micnsystems,  Inc., 
Unisys  and  Oracle  Systems  Crap.,  has  de¬ 
tailed  ^lecificatioos  written  for  two  ap¬ 
proved  benchmarks. 

Looking  ahead.  Shanley  conceded  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  long  haul.  "We  have  to 
look  at  these  groups  as  ongoing,  penna- 
nent  institutions,"  be  said.  "We  will  never 
have  ooe  benchmark  that  will  represent 
every  dimensioo  of  computing." 


Definitively  speaking. . . 

Below  are  several  general  defixdtioQS  of  commanly  used  beDcfamarks: 

•  Unpack:  Written  in  Fortran,  this  benchmark  was  designed  to  solve  a 
dense  system  of  linear  equations  and  has  become  a  de  focto  indiistry 
standard  measurement  of  floating-point  performance. 

«  Whetstcme:  Origmated  in  1970,  this  is  a  synthetic  beochmaik  (mean¬ 
ing  it  does  not  solve  any  real-wrald  problems).  Brfarmuice  »  related  to  hardware 
features  and  perfonnance,  the  sy^em's  math  Khrary  and  the  effidency  of  the 
code  generate  by  the  compiler. 

•  IMnystooe:  A  synthetic  benchmazk  originally  developed  to  approxunate  pro¬ 
gram  devefopment  and  office  automatioo  applicatioQS. 

•  Transaction  processing:  A  disk-intenaive  test  reprwnting  commercial  appbca- 
tioos  that  measures  performance  in  a  multnser  setting  of  20  users. 

•  (jfara^istone  (gr^hics):  Based  on  122  tests  that  measure  drawing  rates  for  a 
variety  of  graphics  elemrats. 

•  Khornerstone:  Developed  to  represent  computer  perfonnance  in  a  mix  of  sci- 
entific  and  commercial  applications.  The  results  are  based  on  22  tests  measuring 
CPU.  disk  I/O  and  floating-point  performance. 

SALLY  CUSACK 


Version  Merger  eases  strain 
of  upgrading  IBM  software 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTATF 

What  do  you  get  when  you  cross  off-the- 
shelf  mainframe  software  that  has  been 
customized  with  a  new  version  the 
same  software?  Chaos,  generally,  which  is 
what  a  new  tool  aims  to  reduce. 

Versioa  Merger,  announced  last  week 
by  Skiliman.  NJ.-based  Princeton  Sof- 
tech.^loc.,  was  d^gned  to  help  informa¬ 
tion  systems  shops  reconcile  difrerent 
versions  of  IBM  mainframe  software. 

Many  large  IS  departments  buy  pack- 
ag^  software  and  change  it  to  meet  their 
unique  requirements.  Problems  arise 


when  a  new  version  of  a  software  package 
is  delivered,  because  it  is  often  di^ult  to 
figure  out  how  to  change  the  upgraded 
version  to  reflect  previous  customization. 

That  is  where  Version  Merger  comes 
in.  It  can  reduce,  by  30%  to  50%,  the  time 
required  to  fit  site  customizations  to  a 
vendor’s  new  release,  according  to  Joseph 
AUegra,  (a’esident  of  Princeton  Softech. 

The  tool  com(}ares  three  versions  of 
the  software  —  the  original,  the  one  with 
the  user  ra^ganizatkm’s  changes  and  the 
new  release.  An  "intelligent  merge  edi¬ 
tor"  identifies  conflicts  and  differences, 
makes  the  changes  requested  and  helps 
test  the  results. 


Karen  Piza,  an  application  support  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Warner-Lambert  Co.  in  Morris 
Plains,  N  J..  used  Version  Merger  in  a  fea¬ 
sibility  study  on  upgrading  AMAPS,  a 
manufacturing  package  from  Duo  &  Brad- 
street  Software.  AMAPS  contains  over 
5,090  modules,  and  Version  Merger 
helped  Bza's  team  determine  that  they 
would  have  to  noodify  about  1,000  mod- 
ulesin  order  to  do  the  u{)grade. 

"The  time  required  just  to  assess  the 
impact  of  a  new  release  can  be  days  or 
even  weeks.  Version  Merger  shortened 
the  impact  analysis  to  minutes,"  Hza  ex¬ 
plained. 

Version  Merger  runs  under  IBM  MVS 
and  is  available  now  for  $17,500. 

Princeton  Softech,  a  private  com{}any 
founded  14  months  ago  by  former  execu¬ 
tives  of  Applied  Data  Research,  Inc.,  sells 
two  products  and  has  a(>proxiinateiy  35 
customers,  AUegra  said.  The  firm  "is 
profitable.”  be  added. 
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for  the  Tfemiinal  Bhies 


Now  they’re  calling  it  a  non^programmaMe  terminal. 
Which  might  make  you  think  technology  has  simplj’ 
passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently. 
After  all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of 
terminals  attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your 
business.  Not  to  mention  your  largest  single  invest¬ 
ment  in  computing.  And  we  just  don’t  think  you  should 
have  to  replace  that  investment  to  eiyoy  the  inter¬ 
activity  of  a  PC  eimronment. 

Just  get  the  SAS*  System  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individual  Productivity 
of  a  PC  to  Your  Mainframe. 

Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could 
bring  the  look  and  feel  of  SAA/CUA  to  your  main¬ 
frame.. .and  breathe  new  life  into  your  3270  tenmnals. 
Just  point  and  shoot  to  gain  total  control  over  your 
strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data  access,  management, 
analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it 
more  intuitive  than  ever  to  tsJce  advantage  the 
SAS  System’s  wide  range  <rf  applications — fitMn 


report  writing  and  graphics  to  decision  sui^rt 
and  applications  development. 

Let  the  SAS  ^'stem  point  the  w^  to  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  on  i/our  mainfraine...on  your  minicomputers 
and  UNIX*-based  workstations.. .and  on  your  P(^ 
running  OS/2*  and  MS-DOST  Wherever  you  choose  to 
nm  the  SAS  System,  you’ll  get  f^t-and-friendly  s<ft- 
ware  backed  by  expert  technical  support,  con^ting 
services,  documentaticm,  and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software.  Fbr  a  SAS  System  execu¬ 
tive  summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive 
the  SAS  ^'stem  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at 
919-677-8200.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-98U. 


M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary.  NC  27513 

Phone  919^77-8200  □  Pax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademaiit  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  ATAT.  SAA  and  06/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
MS-DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

*Computer  Intelligence,  La  Jolla,  CA. 

Copyright  e  1990  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


The  SAS*  System 
Executive 
Briefing... 
Coming  Soon 
to  Your  Area 

Join  US  for  the  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing.  You’ll 
learn  how  the  world’s  leading 
i^ifriiaMions  system  can  hdp 
you  ex|4(M  your  organization's 
most  strategic  asset-data. 

Designed  for  information 
eMCUtives.  this  free  half-day 
session  ^ves  you  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  SAS  System’s 
Integrated  applications...and 
shows  you  how  to  extent 
applications  to  more  usei 
ever  before. 

Plan  now  to  attend  1900 
sesskms  in  the  following 


CA 

Irvine  . 

Sacramento . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco  .... 

00 

Denver  . 

FL 

Jacksonville . 

Tampa . 

n. 

Chicago . 

Oct. : 

MA 

BosUtn . 

MD 

Rockville . 

MI 

Detroit . 

MN 

Minneapolis  . 

NC 

Cary  . 

Charlotte . 

Winston-Salem  . .  . 

NE 

Omaha . 

NJ 

Edison . 

Saddle  Brook  .  . 

NM 

Albuquerque . 

NY 

New  York  . 

Poughkeepsie  .... 

OH 

Cincinnati . 

PA 

King  of  Prussia  . . . 
Pittsburgh . 

RI 

Providence . 

9C 

Columbia . 

TN 

Nashville  . 

TX 

Austin . 

Dallas  . 

El  Paso  . 

Houston . 

Mkliand . 

UT 

Salt  Lake  City _ 

W1 

Madiscm  . 

wv 

Charleston  . 

Canada 

Montreal  . . 

Ottawa . 

Toronto  . 

Oct. ! 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  tree  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing- 

Please  ccmtact  me  with  registration  information  fpr  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (dty) 

Name _ Title  - 

Company  - - - - - 

Mailing  Address - 

Gty  _  State  -  ZIP  - 


in  the  month  of 


Telephone  (  . 


-) 


I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware  . 
My  specific  applications  needs  include:  - 


.  in  these  operating  environments 


Mall  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Campus  Drive  Cary,  NC  27613 


For  regfatnttioa 
information,  mail 
tlie  coupon  at  left. 
Or,  001919-6776200. 
In  Canada,  call 
416-443-96U. 
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Vm  sitting  in  a 
about  my  son 
aboveourhouse 
I  told  him  that 
hand;  however, 
some  unknown 
and  my  little  boy 

Maintenance 

come  up  with 
actually  happen, 
switch  is  devoted 
for  the  tip  and  he 
fly  right,  Dad, 
for  me  going  to 


comer  office  on  a  round  planet  and  Vm  thinking 
and  how  last  night  he  looked  at  the  crescent  moon 
and  said,  Daddy,  broken  moon,  broken  moon”  And 
the  moon  would  be  fixed  soon  by  a  silent  and  unseen 
the  PBX  that  I  bought for  the  corporation  from 
company  might  not  be  fixed  any  time  soon  at  all, 
who  is  only  five  said,  ‘Dad,  AT&T  has  a  REMOTE 
lab  inDenver  setup  to  detect  any  problems  that  might 
their  Definite  System  and  fix  them  before  they 
You  see.  Dad,  a full  1  /3  of  the  memory  ofaDEFINITY 
entirely  to  self  maintenance.  ”  And  I  told  him  thanks 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “Straighten  up  and 
because  no  silent  and  unseen  hand  is  going  to  pay 

— ^  1  AT&T  provides  several  levels  of  remote  maintenance  and  diagnostic  services  around  the  clock.  Please  call 

\./\J  Ue^e .  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  106,  for  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AT&T  CATALOG.  In  Canada  call  1  800  387-6100. 

Aaki 

The  right  choice. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Is  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease? 

Scientists  mull  over  wisdom  of  siccing  good  viruses  and  worms  on  their  bad  brethren 

BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
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TECH  TALK 


fciyTCA 

■  Definicoa  Inteniational  in 
PtacentB,  Calif.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  Video  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray  (VGA)  board  that  the 
company  daimed  delivers 
higb-resohitioagraphicscom- 
petable  with  those  of  the 
IBM  8S14/A  and  adapters 
based  on  the  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  TIGA  interface 
spedficatioa  at  one-third  the 
cost  The  new  CAD  Resohi- 
tioo  and  Color  Enhanced 
board  generates  two  to  three 
times  the  number  of  pixels 
that  can  be  displayed  by  con¬ 
ventional  1,024- by  76^ 
pixel  VGA  ^phics  boards, 
-producing  flicker-free  color 
images  of  near  photographic 
quality,  the  company  said. 

The  board  is  pci^  at  $495. 

AihikygMflMr 

■  For  the  next  eight  years,  a 
Seafloor  Earthquake  Mea¬ 
surement  System  (SEMS) 
developed  by  scientists  at 
Sandia  National  Laborato¬ 
ries  wiU  monitor  undersea 
seismic  disturbances  10 
miles  off  the  coast  of  South¬ 
ern  Cahfomia.  The  SEMS  is 
SO  times  more  sensitive  than 
earlier  versions,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  detect  an  average  of 
five  earthquakes  in  the  re¬ 
gion  per  year,  with  Richter 
scale  magnitudes  of  3.0  and 
greater,  project  leader  O- 
rard  SiMfe  said,  SEMS  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sea-floor  electronic 
package  that  records  seis¬ 
mic  data  and  transfers  it  to  a 
shipboard  receiver  using  un- 
demtcy  acoustic  telemetry. 

Cleat  luduM 

■  Researchers  at  Sandia  Na- 
tkmal  Laboratories  are  deve)> 
oping  robots  capable  of  map¬ 
ping  and  removing  radxy 
active  waste  from  leaking 
underground  storage  tanks.  A 
robot  equipped  with  ultra¬ 
sound.  active  computer  vi¬ 
sion.  grouo(H)enetrating  ra¬ 
dar  and  metal  detectors 
makes  three-dimensional 
maps  of  the  surface  and  sub- 
surfxe  contents  of  a  storage 
tank.  The  robot  can  also  be 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  at* 
tachments  to  break  up  hard¬ 
ened  waste  deposits,  cut  sol¬ 
ids  into  pieces  smafl  enough 
to  be  carried  by  a  grabber 
and  suck  up  materials. 


If  there  are  "bad'*  viruses  and 
wonns.  why  not  "good"  viruses 
and  wonns?  Imaging  a  program 
that  is  designed  to  sedi  out  mafi- 
dous  code  and  destroy  it,  per¬ 
haps  ridding  a  computer  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  even  before  the  user  is  aware  of  h. 

About  two  years  ago.  computer  ad- 
entists  at  Hebrew  Umversity  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  devised  such  a  “go^"  virus, 
which  sought  out  and  erased  a  mali- 
dous  virus  that  would  have  deleted 
files  if  left  to  run  unhindered 

Some  antiviral  products  already  on 
the  market  are  able  to  hunt  down  and 
kill  viruses,  but  they  may  not  do  a  good 
enou^  job.  according  to  some  experts. 
"Antiviral  software  is  a  disaervice  to 
computer  security,  because  it  is  not  se¬ 
curing  the  device,"  said  Thomas  Sol^ 
czak.  vice  president  of  Application 
Onfigured  Computers  in  Baldwin. 
N.Y..  a  security  consulting  finn  and  an¬ 
tivirus  software  pubtisber.  Sobczak 
said  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  a  virus.  "It’s  like  in  weap¬ 
ons  devek^Moent  —  for  every  weapon, 
somebody  can  make  a  better  weapcm." 

Thw  hwnfwr-kJNwr  quMtion 

Applicatioo  Configured  Computers,  as 
w^  as  university  researchers  and  oth- 
.  er  virtB  ejqwrts,  are  mulling  over  the 
wisdom  of  developing  "hunter-killer" 
viruses  and  worms  that  would  roam  in 
search  of  pie^  of  code  that  do  not  be¬ 
have  in  predictable  ways  or  alter  exe¬ 
cutable  files  without  autborizatioa. 

"We  developed  a  Unix-based  worm 
called  a  ‘tandra  coopmtive  (voces- 
sor.' "  Sobcxak  said.  "The  program 
looked  for  anomalies,  and  if  it  saw  an 
anomaly,  it  would  derail  the  processing 
stack  so  it  did  ikot  get  executed. " 

Whether  such  programs  will  actual¬ 
ly  ever  be  used  is  questionable.  Even 


A  team  of  researchers  at  BeO- 
core  recently  demonstrated 
a  technique  for  quiddy  re¬ 
trieving  single-page  video 
images  from  a  crystal  —  a 
step  toward  developing  computers 
with  bcAo^phic  memory. 

The  sdemists  said  that  the  technol¬ 
ogy  rouU  be  used  in  low-cost  multime¬ 
dia  amputers  that  could  store  at  least 
10  times  more  mformation  and  re¬ 
trieve  it  at  sv^eds  approximately 
1,000  times  bster  than  today's  com¬ 
puters.  "WHh  expanded  capacity,  mul¬ 
timedia  computers  could  beo^  as 
popular  as  the  VCR."  said  Eung-Gi 
Paek,  a  Beflcore  researcher.  Paek  said 


though  they  are  well  intentioned,  they 
could  end  (q>  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  Computer  programs  are  seldom 
errorfree,  f(v  one  thing.  When  a  virus 
is  replicating,  it  attaches  itself  to  other 
programs,  thus  changing  them.  A 
bunter-ldller  virus  would  have  to 
change  the  programs  again  to  revert 


them  to  their  originaJ  forms.  A  minor 
programming  glitch  could  result  in  a 
hunter^dUer  virus  that  would  eat  not 
only  the  virus  but  also  the  good  code. 

Some  expats  worry  that  a  good  vi¬ 
rus  or  worm  could  be  modified  and  sent 
out  to  do  damage.  The  Den  Zuk,  or 
Search,  virus  was  originally  created  to 
seek  out  and  eradicate  the  Pakistani 
&ain  virus,  written  by  a  computer 
programmer  who  owned  a  small  soft¬ 
ware  store  in  Lebore,  Pakistan.  The 
orig^  Den  Zuk  will  remove  the  Paki¬ 
stani  virus,  but  subsequent  versions 
wiD  reformat  a  hard  disk  drive  and 
completely  wipe  out  programs  and 


the  research  team  plans  to  build  a  pro¬ 
totype  that  could  be  used  to  retrieve 
full-mockm  video  images. 

Smoll  six*,  big  copodty 

Beflove’s  three-person  research  team 
used  an  array  of  uttrasmail  lasers  aixl 
photorefractive  crystals  about  the  size 
of  sugar  cubes  v^ose  optical  (voper- 
ties  can  be  altered  by  A  crystal 
measuring  one  cubic  centimeter  could 
store  up  to  one  million  holographic  im¬ 
ages,  according  to  BeOcore. 

The  researchers  recovered  the 
equivalent  of  an  8y»-  by  1 1-in.  page  of 
text  from  a  prototype  crystal  stora^ 
system  in  less  than  1  nsec,  or  (me-bil- 
lionth  of  a  second.  They  estimated  that 
a  computer  system  with  lu^ographic 
memory  could  store  more  than  IG 


data  after  the  personal  computer  has 
been  rebooted  a  preset  number  of 
times. 

"The  question  is  how  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  if  the  program  doesn't  irork 
like  ejqkected,  it  won't  mess  up  every¬ 
thing  dae."  s^  Lance  Koffinan,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  computer  scienoe  at  George 


Washington  University  in  Hl^shington, 
D.C.  "Not  enou^  stLi^  has  been  done 
on  that  Would  1.  if  I  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to,  say.  write  a  network 
worm  to  do  good  things?  I  probably 
wouldn't  because  of  the  hability  issues 
involved.” 

Even  good  viruses  would  interfere 
with  computer  systems,  ^iread  with¬ 
out  users’  consent  and  itkm^  executa¬ 
bles.  There  is  simply  too  mu<±  risk  in¬ 
volved.  said  David  Stang,  director  of 
research  at  the  National  Oxnputer  Se¬ 
curity  Association  in  Washingtoa,  D.C. 
"Virus  researchers  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  concept,"  he  said. 


byte  of  data. 

The  technique  involves  taking  light 
from  a  rokrola^  only  40  miDioatbs  of 
an  inch  wide  axKl  dhhding  it  into  two 
separate  beams.  Infonnation  in  the 
form  of  an  optical  image  is  then  carried 
along  one  of  these  beams,  while  the 
second  beam  serves  as  a  referoKe 
beam  for  the  first.  Ught-regulating 
modulators,  powered  by  electrical  cur¬ 
rent.  combiM  the  two  beams  in  the 
crystal  to  create  three-diniensiooal  bo- 
lo^fMc  images.  The  images  resem¬ 
ble  li^t  and  dark  lines  spread  in  micro¬ 
scopically  thin  bands. 

The  storedinformation,  now  a  holo¬ 
graphically  recorded  memory,  is  re¬ 
trieved  v^en  iOuminated  by  ^  <nigi- 
nal  refaence  beam,  comprised  of  an 
array  of  micron-aiae  lasers. 


Bellcore  steps  toward  holographic  memory 

BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 
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Ordinary  Sessbn  Manageraal 

VS.TRC 


Ever  hear  your  users  clamor  for  session  management? 
Probably  not.  But  just  try  to  count  requests  for  faster 
access  to  multiple  applications  and  databases.  And  for 
integration  of  applications. 

Your  users  need  more  than  conventional  session 
management.  They  need  a  tool  that  delivers  timely 
information  in  a  form  that  boosts  responsiveness  and 
productivity.  They  need  a  network  tool  that  takes 
them  beyond  session  management.  They  need  TPX 
from  LEGENT. 

TPX  goes  beyond  session  management  to  provide 
the  power  of  Application  Integration  and  present 
information  from  multiple  applications  on  a  single 
customized  screen.  And  TPX  can  provide  SAA/CUA 
compliant  panels  as  well. 

But  perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  TPX  is 
its  efficiency.  With  its  modular,  streamlined,  multiserver 
architecture,  TPX  provides  functionality  with  no 
compromise  to  overhead.  You  get  the  power  you  need 
without  exhausting  resources. 

Find  out  why  over  1800  data  centers  worldwide 
have  already  chosen  TPX  for  session  management . . . 
and  a  whole  lot  more.  Contact  your  local  LEGENT 
TPX:  Beyond  account  representative  or  call  800-323-2600 

session  management.  (412  323-260010  Pennsylvania). 

Free  30-day  trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM 
environments. 
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EDITORIAL 

Stonn-proofing 

Amid  the  gloom-and-doom  recessionaiy 
talk  comes  a  gliininer  of  light:  The  man¬ 
ufacturing  sector  appears  to  be  absorb¬ 
ing  the  economic  blows  better  than  at 
any  other  time  in  recent  memory.  No  doubt  the 
painful  restructuring  of  that  segment  following 
the  1981  to  1982  recession  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
ttet.  But  there’s  evidence  that  information  sys¬ 
tems  are  begin^g  to  have  a  real  impact,  not 
only  on  streamlining  the  foctory  floor  but  also  on 
improving  the  ways  in  whicb  products  are  made. 

A  lead  story  in  TV  Walt  Street  Journal  last 
weeknotedthatfoctoryinventoriesarecurreitt- 
!y  at  Mstoric  lows,  a  go«i  thing  in  times  of  reces¬ 
sion.  A  ComputenmrU  report  from  Autofoct 
'90  noted  that  one  at  the  trade  show’s  key 
themes  was  using  foctory  integratioo  to  speed 
turnaround  times  and  improve  competitiveness. 
Some  industries  are  poi^  to  enter  the  unex¬ 
plored  third  stage  of  marwfocturing ,  an  evolution 
that  has  taken  us  from  the  customized,  hand- 
tooled  products  of  the  Agrarian  Age  to  the  mass- 
produced  homogeneity  of  the  Industrial  Age  to 
’  the  threshold  of  mass-produced,  customized 
products  of  the  Information  Age. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  indicadons  that  U.S. 
industry’s  stodgy,  crank-it-out  manufacturing 
mind-set  is  changing.  There  is  no  choice.  Buyers 
are  going  for  the  best  deals  they  can  get,  and  the 
"Buy  American”  platitudes  are  ringing  pretty 
hoO^  when  Honda  already  makes  more  cars  in 
the  U.S.  than  it  does  in  Japan. 

When  several  of  our  reporters  visited  Japan 
early  this  year  to  assess  the  state  of  Japanese  IS, 
they  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Japanese 
consider  themselves  to  be  behind  the  U.S.  in  the 
march  toward  computer-integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing  (CIM).  How  can  this  b^  The  answer  is  that 
the  Japanese  approach  manufocturing  from  a 
completely  different  perspective.  Much  more 
time  gon  into  analyzing  the  manual  process  and 
fine-tuning  it  before  a  computer  comes  into  the 
picture.  The  Japanese  are  not  heavily  into  CIM, 
because  they  don’t  think  they’re  ready. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  manufacturers  have  tended 
to  ru^  into  computerizatioa  as  a  cure  for  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  mudi  more  deeply  rooted.  It  is  that 
kind  of  thinking  that  led  U.S.  carmakers  to  install 
—  and  later  scrap  —  overly  complex,  utueliaUe 
robots,  while  Japanese  cjumakers  focused  on 
simple,  single-fuoctioa  ahenutives.  As  the  con¬ 
sultant  Mid^  Haituner  has  written,  "We  have 
not  exploited  the  pcmer  of  infonnatioa  technol¬ 
ogy  in  our  organizations.  We  have  only  overlaid  it 
on  inherited  designs  and  structures.” 

But  perhaps  tVt  is  changing.  The  big-picture 
management  consultants  say  the  1990s  be  a 
brutal  business  climate  in  which  the  survivors 
will  be  those  who  get  to  market  fastest  with  the 
lowest-cost  products.  Infmmatioo  maiugement 
has  become  a  vital  link  in  that  evolutiotL  U.S. 
manufocturers  who  intend  to  survive  will  need  to 
listen  to  the  worrts  of  l^ncent  Swnyer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  systems  at  Sm  Lee  Corp.: 
“Information  about  what’s  in  production  is  re¬ 
placing,  in  value,  the  inventory  on  the  shelf.  ” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


New  learning 

In  today 'a  world,  H  is  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  tite  global  end  effects  d  a 
naboo’s  programs  and  activities. 
Mr.  iWelman's  enq)eratk»s 
[CW,  Oct  8]  appear  to  eloquent¬ 
ly  eqvess  the  negative  impact 
on  the  U.S.  scene  d  tbe  unfortu¬ 
nate  underuse  d  computer- 
baaed  instructkn. 

However,  Mr.  toelman's  ac¬ 
curate  doeiiig  resume  of  tbe  in¬ 
adequacies  of  tbe  pubbc  school's 
dassroom  platform  as  “lltb- 
century  technology''  seems  to 
merit  speda]  note.  For  it  also  de¬ 
scribes  in  a  profound  way  tbe  sad 
truth  about  tbe  education  situa¬ 
tion  on  a  global  scale.  There,  tbe 
negative  end  effects  of  this  are 
often  much  de^>er  and  some¬ 
times  tragic. 

Abbreviating  a  complex  con- 
sideratioo  of  the  end  or  context 
effect  of  what  can  easily  be  (fis- 
put^  as  a  localHo-Ame^-only 
actiao,  it  simply  appears  to  me 
that  tbe  conbnued  misfiring  in 
tbe  educatiooa]  directiott,  which 
Mr.  I^reiman  identifies,  will  end 
vp  hav^  much  more  serious 
consequences  than  merely 
"shooting  yourself  in  the  foot " 
AJann  L  Meadows 
Sjwttms  Analyst 
Riod*  Janeiro,  Braxil 

Ambiguous  need 

In  "Groupfware)  therapy:  Tips 
for  success"  (CW,  Nov.  5).  Pad 
GtUtn  points  out  that  most 
groupware  projects  foQ  for  short 
of  their  poUm^  One  common 
reason  not  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
de  is  the  failure  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  b>  meet  tbe  need  for  ambi¬ 
guity.  I^ople  in  work  groups 
don't  like  to  be  overly  precise, 
especially  when  transmitting 
tbra^ts  to  unseen  receivers. 


Ambiguity  in  a  groupware  ap- 
plica  tioo  —  scheduling  meetings 
—  is  illustrated  by  tbe  Higgins 
product.  Setting  up  a  meeting 
using  Hig^ns  inv^es  a  foir 
amount  of  pve-and-take.  That's 
fine  with  those  invited,  who  can 
use  tbe  slippage  to  gracefuDy 
avoid  meetings  they  don't  want 
to  attend. 

Good  groupware  guides  work 
team  memb^  toward  being 
more  precise  in  their  questions, 
directioos,  statements  and  com¬ 
mitments.  This  does  boost  t«in 
productivity.  But  first,  you  have 
to  get  tbe  team  to  accept  tbe 
groupware.  As  with  all  otha  sys¬ 
tem  designs,  acceptance  comes 
from  taking  the  users  where 
they're  at. 

Bruce  Sanders 
Psychologist 
Workgroup  Associates 
Vacaville.  Calif. 


Oh,  Henry 

Du'l^yne  Rrterson’s  article 
"Getting  ready  for  staffing 
squeese"  [CW,  Oct.  22]  toucbed 
on  an  aU-loo-commoo  problem 
—  companies  being  dependent 
on  long-serving  emi^oyees  who 
alone  undo^tand  antiquated  sys¬ 
tems.  Many  of  us  have  wmked 
for  companies  where  Henry  is 
tbe  only  person  who  can  get  tbe 
payroD  system  restarted  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  night  or  who  un¬ 
derstands  why  tbe  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  office  did  not  get  tbe  cor¬ 
rect  reports  this  morning.  When 
Henry  goes  on  vacation,  tbe  rest 
of  the  organbation  walks  around 
with  tbeir  fingers  crossed  behind 
their  backs. 

U’s  not  Henry's  fouH.  Tbe 
Henrys  of  this  world  have  been 
taken  hostage  by  their  own  man¬ 
agement  and  are  keeping  the  ok) 
systems  running  out  of  fear. 


They  are  usually  working  60+ 
hours  per  week,  wHb  little  or  no 
time  for  relaxation. 

If  tbe  gu3rs  at  tbe  top  care 
about  Hec^  at  afl,  I  suggest  to 
them  that  by  foOov^ig  four  easy 
steps,  everyone  will  benefit 

1.  Get  bnoest!  Admit  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  atnatkm. 

2.  Detenmne  where  you 
would  like  to  be,  and  formulate  a 
plan  to  get  there.  Make  Henry 
an  integnl  part  d  your  plan,  as 
you  may  oe«l  that  undocument¬ 
ed  knowledge  be  carries  around 
in  his  bead  Kke  a  time  bomb. 

3.  Make  tbe  necessary 
changes.  You've  pfonned  for  it 
Just  do  HI 

4.  As  you  move  forward,  be 
sure  you  are  not  breeding  anoth¬ 
er  Henry. 

M.DaeidBaker 

Matutgtr,  Financial  Sye^ms 
Scudder,  Stevens  A  Clark,  Inc. 

NtmYork,N.Y. 


Ye,Codd8 

1  consider  mysdf  tbe  E.  P.  Codd 
of  object-oriented  qrstems,  al- 
tbott^  I  never  thought  of  tbe 
metaphor  until  I  read  it  in  your 
pages. 

Kevin  A.  Ingram 
President 
High  Biscus  Audio 
Systems,  Inc. 
Bethlekem.Po. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Otief, 
Computerworid,  P.O.  Bos  9171, 
375 Cochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Fax  number 
(509)  87SB33I;  Ma  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORU).  Piease 
include  a  phone  number fia  ver¬ 
ification. 
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U.S.  tech  heading  for  dead  end 


accomplished  through  tnterre-  our  uanfenity  research  and  lead* 
gkaal  cooperatioo  whereby  a  ing-edge.  smaII<on9any  tedh 
state  or  a  group  of  states  in  the  oology. 

U.S.  establiahes  cooperative  ac-  The  U.S.  is  oot  afforded 
verarty  and  oxnpany  coosor-  tivities  with  counterparts  in  oth-  equivalent  opportunities  in  J^ian 
thuRs,  both  large  and  small  ercduntries.  because  most  of  the  reaevch  in 

GovoTUBent  iabontories  should  An  mtemaiional.  otter*  that  country  is  under  the  control 
partidpate  when  appropriate,  regional  program  should  have  of  private  companifs,  and  be* 
The  selectioo  of  tedmol^  to  three  major  components:  forma-  cause  japan  does  oot  have  the 
be  developed  tfioald  remain  the  tioo  of  small*«atterpriae  joint  same  kind  of  extensive,  mnova- 
primaiy  reqxmaihility  of  the  pri-  venture  companies;  cooperatioo  tive  smaD-busmess  sector.  How- 
vatesector.  in  establishing  advanced  manu-  ever,  r^knai  efforts  are  under 

Manubcturing  should  be  a  facturing  service  centers;  and  way  there  to  foster  the  ttart-up 
critical  focus  of  these  efforts.  Ex-  cooperstioQ  in  applied  research,  of  hi-tech  companies, 

panding  cooperatwD  in  the  man-  The  underpbming  for  inter-  Coosideriagtbenttiportinja- 
tion  of  the  cost  and  risk  of  coop-  ufocturing  of  hi^Kech  products  regional  cooperatioo  in  applied  pan  and  Europe  for  hig^edi 
is  key  because  many  U.S.  high-  research  is  the  large  nurnb^  of  smaS-busmeas  developnient  and 
tech  con^Mnies  are  lagging  in  research  centers  in  many  coun-  the  emergence  of  hi^Hech  pci- 
the  use  of  advanced  manu&ctur-  tries.  Though  they  are  creating  vale  companies  in  the  So^ 
ing  technology.  This  iaeqtecially  useful  results,  roost  do  not  have  Bloc  —  a^  many  research  cen- 
tnie  for  smaQ  and  mediiim-size  funding  commensurate  with  ters  —  there  ia  an  unprecedent- 
firms  that  lack  affordable  access  their  capabilities  and  the  need  ed  opportunity  for  intcmatiooal. 

Hmterregional 

technological  co- 
operatiaa.  At  the 
same  time,  equi¬ 
table  technol^ 
flows  can  be 
achieved. 

Implementing 
sud)  an  auda¬ 
cious,  compre- 
ciihiiwi  itat  beosive  program 
for  their  ou^t  Through  coop-  on  a  global  scale  is  not  as  formi- 
eration.  existing  resources  are  dable  a  task  as  it  might  first  ap- 
leveraged  and  output  mcreased  pear.  Every  state  has  organaa- 
We  ahoi^  e^ablish  advanced  significantly.  tioos  and  programs  for  assistmg 

eiectronics  manufacturing  ser-  In  addition  to  increasiag  re-  small  companies  and  fostering 

vice  centers,  where  companies  turns  on  research,  interregioaal  applied  research.  Similar  activi- 

cooperatioo  can  be  an  important  ties  exist  in  most  other  coun- 
us^,  with  00  mvestment  re-  veMcle  for  establishing  more  eq-  tries.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  a 
uhable  technology  flows  8<q)port  infiastnicture  is  in 
techncdogical  tween  the  U.S.  and  foreign  coun-  pla^  With  U.S.  dedtcation  to 

more  tries.  By  far,  the  otost  serious  the  program,  the  U.S.  competi- 

imbalance  is  with  japan,  which  five  posrtion  can  be  greatly 
more  organtations.  This  can  be  has  virtually  imlinuted  access  to  strengthened  in  world  markets. 


can  be  achieved  only  if  the  feder¬ 
al  govenunent  provides  more 
money  for  conmierciat  R&D. 
This  would  stimulate  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  cooperation  and  share  the 
cost  and  risk  of  getting  next-gen- 
global  eration  high-tech  products  into 
If  the  maiketplace. 

Foreign  governments,  espc- 
manage  dally  in  Japan  and  Gennany, 
have  assumed  a  signihcant  por- 


WnXlAMC.  NORRIS 


competition, 
such  a  disaster  is 
to  be  avoided,  we  must 
technology  better.  At  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  fuDihag  by  the  federal 
government  for  commercial  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

To  manage  technology  bet¬ 
ter,  we  must  increase  techno¬ 
logical  cooperation  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  utilize  available 
resources  more  effectively  and 
gain  access  to  foreign  fetol¬ 
ogies.  At  the  same  time,  more 
equitable  technology  flows  must 
be  achieved  between  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  countries. 

Technological  cooperation 
must  be  expanded  in  both  R&D 
and  mamtturing.  In  the  U.S., 
we  have  already  seen  a  considef- 
able  increase  in  cooperation  in  erative  programs  to  develop  ge-  to  such  technology.  As  a  result. 
R&D  among  larger  companies,  neric  technologies  with  Ivoad  they  art  at  a  serious  competitive 
universities  and  government  conunerdal  applications.  This  distantageinido^ttkets. 
agencies  (federal  and  state).  support  has  bm  a  major  factor 

These  efforts  must  be  ex-  in  helping  those  countries  estab- 
panded  to  indude  more  paitki-  lisb  dominaot  posttioos  in  a  oum- 
patioo  by  smaller  businesses,  ber  of  high-tech  markets.  pay  for  the  services  as  th^  are 

Small  bt^esses  are  a  major  A  similar  a^^noach  is  called 

source  of  innovative  produ^  for  in  the  U.S.  The  federal  gov-  quired  in  center  facilities. 
aH  services.  These  objectives  eminent  must  p’ovide  infonna-  International 

-  tion,  encouragement  and  part  of  cooperatioo  must  be 

Norms  the  foaoder  and  dosintfi  the  funding  for  technology  de-  broadly  based,  involving  many 

efneritoiol  Control  Dau  Carp.  velopment  programs  such  as  uni-  ^  ' 


Users  ready  for  Unix; 
is  Unix  ready  for  them? 


timiing  diviskn  and  duplication  be  ending  soon.  Many  of  the  per-  prised  at  the  level  of  support  that 

of  efforts  between  the  followers  sonalconqiutervaidorshavede-  Unix  systems  can  require.  It  is, 

of  AT&T  and  Sun  liAcroeystems  dded  to  move  their  most  popular  of  course,  possible  to  entirely 

(membm  of  Umx  IntematioDal)  products  (Lotus'  1-2-3,  H^rd-  madt  Unix  firoro  the  user,  and 

andthoaeof  IBM.Hewlett-IVk-  perfect,  et  aO  to  the  Unix  plat-  small  business  offerings  have  of- 

ard  and  DEC  (members  of  the  form.  As  others  fdfow,  more  ten  chosen  this  courae.  But  in 

OSF).  They  are  tired  of  the  de-  choices  wiB  be  available.  They  larger  firms,  where  companies 

You  could  bear  that  as  they  lays  that  result  from  devdbpers  are  joining  exiating  Unix  devel-  need  to  get  at  the  system  to  add 

listened  to  panels  and  presenta-  having  to  choose  which  version  open  and  minkoixQMter  and  users  or  tools  or  to  do  program- 

tiona  Why,  they  asked,  are  there  of  Unix  (or  open  systems)  theyH  maiafiame  software  publnbers  ming,  this  would  be  inappropri- 

so  many  versions  of  Unb^  How  write  software  for  first  and  who  have  been  moving  to  the  ate. 

can  something  be  a  standard  if  whidi  tbeyll  port  to  later.  This  Unix/open  systems  bandwagoa  This  means  we  need  new 
I  The  dan  gathers  it's  so  variable?  And  if  I  need  to  caobeiDimportaittiS8ue.be-  mechanisms  for  Unix  and  open 

as  Unix  folk  pre-  buy  a  special  version  of  each  soft-  cause  the  chosen  development  Meetliig  user  wda  systems  support  from  individual 

j^P^^l^pare  to  talk  to  ware  package  for  each  hardware  environment  may  not  oiJy  get  There's  more  to  giving  users  adware  vendors  as  wdl  as 

one  another  platfonn  and  operating  system  software  sooner  it  may  get  what  they  need  than  produdng  overaD  hardware  and  systems 

about  the  arcane  issues  they  versioo  of  Umx.  then  what  ex-  software  that  ii  better  optimized  software,  however.  (Commercial  bouses.  The  latter  are  usually 

adore.  Useta  leave  feeting  actly  does  portability  mean?  to  its  particular  features.  users  are  not  only  accustomed  to  prepared  to  provide  support,  but 

bruised  by  aU  the  tecfanotalk.  fo  one  sesston,  the  Open  Soft-  Users  wanted  to  see  more  ap-  a  considerable  product  sdection,  software  firms  entering  the  Unix 

But  at  the  recent  Unix  Sohi-  ware  Foundation  (OSF)  and  Unix  iriications.  Unix  marketers  are  they  also  ei^^  convement  ac-  market  from  tbe  PC  market  wiD 

tions  Cmtferenro  in  Anaheim.  International  dedined  to  argue  famous  for  talking  about  how  quisition  routes  and  strong  sup-  initiaily  find  the  additiaaal  sup- 

(Calif..  something  amazing  hap-  in  public  over  their  differing  much  software  there  is.  An  ex-  pod  port  requirements  daunting  a^ 

pened.  Almost  all  of  the  attend  viewsonopensystemsfOSF/l.a  amination  of  offerings,  however.  Getting  the  product  to  these  must  prepare  either  to  meet 

ees  were  at  their  first  Unix  con-  land  of  Unix  lo^-ahke  vs.  Uxux  brings  the  cold  kght  of  reality.  Of  users  wiD  be  a  challenge.  Unix  them  or  have  diasatufied  users, 

ference.  Most  of  them  were  International's  Unix  System  V  courae  there  is  some  real  com-  software  doesn't  fit  through  the  Unix  and  open  systems  offer 

there  to  learn  something  about  Release  4).  They  insisted  there  merdal^iuafity  software  for  shrink-wrap  channel  yet.  Direct  users  substantial  broefiu  in  por- 

bow  to  use  Unix.  They  were  in-  was  (4enty  of  room  for  more  than  standard  applkatioas  such  as  sales  are  expensive  a^  a  barrier  tabiUty,  interoperahffity  and 

treated  in  the  benefits  of  open,  one  player  at  the  table.  One  dis-  word  processing,  electronic  b>  entering  the  marketplace  for  freedom  of  futiire  choi^  but 

portable  systems,  oot  the  fun  of  gruntled  attendee  didn’t  wait  for  mail,  database  management,  ac-  many  vendors,  further  fimiting  commercial  users  who  are  at- 

belonging  to  an  exclusive  club  the  fonnal  question-aod-answer  counting  and  so  forth.  But  Unix  the  amount  of  available  soft-  tncted  to  these  benefits  and  are 

and  meeting  for  one  more  <^)por-  ses5ionafterthetalk.lQstead.be  is  heavily  weighted  in  fovor  of  ware.  now  strong  interested  in  the 

tuttity  to  try  out  Unix  jargon,  stood  up  and  firmly  commented,  technical  software  for  the  eoi^  An  intermediary  seems  to  be  open  systems  market  wfl]  be- 

And  they  were  impatient  "OSF  and  [Unix  International)  neering  community,  vribcb  it  has  required.  (Certainly  oot  the  retail  come  disendunted  quickly  if 

-  ou^t  to  toss  a  cmn  and  let  us  long  served.  And  there  are  lots  store  model  that  succeeded  for  Unix  vendors  are  not  prepared 

ttbUMproidefltitf^Aancatestfi  know  who  WOO.  Then  we  can  just  of  ^ecialty  products  for  niche  early  PCs.  H^haps  a  vahie-add-  tooffersuffident  choices  a^ex- 

BaiiCyBwyd.Fa..«Bd«ditQraf  The  get  00  with  this."  scientific  app^tioos.  ed  reseller  or  systems  integrator  ceflent  support.  There  is  stiD  a 

WaUKepatoBE&d-UterCoaipgtjDg''  Others  at  the  conference  Fortunatdy,  the  lade  of  com-  model  is  called  for.  lot  of  work  to  do  here  to  get  the 

aewifeticr.  seemed  frustrated  by  the  coo-  merdal-quality  software  should  Users  are  sometimes  sur-  market  ready  for  the  users. 
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If 

you’ve 
called  for 
coimectivi^  and 
gotten 

tanked  up  in 
vines... 


We  need  to  talk. 


Look  closely  when  someone 
promises  unlimited  networking.  Many 
networking  solutions  are  based  on  propri¬ 
etary  software,  and  that  places  serious 
restrictions  on  future  growth. 

Only  Wollongong  has  the  software 
products  to  effectively  connect  dissimilar 
1^  hardware  and  software,  because  we  base 
our  solutions  on  open  systems  standards. 

^  Only  Wollongong  lets  you  expand 

'  and  manage  your  network,  while  you  pre¬ 
serve  the  investments  you’ve  already 
made.  Because  we  enhance  your  present 
environment,  you  don’t  have  to  give  up, 
trade  in,  or  disrupt  your  existing  network. 

In  fact,  for  over  10  years,  we’ve 
been  helping  Fortune  500  companies 
build  corporate  networks  in  multi- vendor 
environments. 

So,  when  you’re  ready  for  healthy 
expansion,  don’t  go  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

Call  1-800-872-8649  (in  Califor¬ 
nia  1-800-962-8649)  or  write  The 
Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  1129  San 
Antonio  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

When  you  need  to  network,  we 
need  to  talk. 


WDUONGQNG 

®  1990,  The  Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  !•  J  !• 

All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers.  'l  hC  163061*  ID  ftmltl~V6Dd0r  D6t^V0riUDC« 


its  multitaskii 


Wil  FasM,  The  Feetm  Hyon,  May  31 . 
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ilHL.  aU  at  once 
OS/2  13  has  made 
OS/2  the  operating 


system  it  was  meant 
to  be — the  one 
you  II  want  to  move  > 
to  right  here  and  now 


OS/2  Loses  A  Little  Weight. 


with  this  new  feature,  the  quality 
of  screen  fonts  has  improved 
dramatically,  giving  you  a  true 
WYSIWYG  capability  so  what  you 
see  is  indeed  what  you  get.  ATM 
also  gives  OS/2 
more  flexibility  in 
document  creation 
by  supporting  a 
wide  range  of  outline 
fonts. 

Setmntmn.1990 

U1  course,  what 
good  is  all  this  without  printer  sup¬ 
port?  Not  much.  _ 

So  OS/2  13  has 


For  starters,  OS/2  has  lost  some 
of  its  appetite  for  memory.  In  fact,  now 
you  can  make  the  move  to  OS/2  13 
with  as  little  as  two  megabytes  on 


you  II  want  to  take  advantage  of  every¬ 
thing  OS/2  has  to  offer.  ^^1,  wait  no 
more  because  “eventually'’  is  here. 

For  more  information  on  what 
OS/2  can  do  for  you  here  and  now,  or 
to  get  details  on  a  no-chaige  upgrade 
to  Version  13,  contact  your  IBM 
Authorized  Remarketer 
or  marketing  representative. 


your  system.  What's  more,  this  stream 
lined  version  leaves  more  room  for 
applications  and  will  offer  some  users 
a  substantial  oerlormance  increase 


OS/2  can  do! 


printers. 


Multitasking.  Seamless  connec- 


SYSTEMS  &  SOnWARE 


NAPERSOFT 


NAPERSOFT.  he 
OntEflsrgyCwKtr 
NvarvM*.  160563^66 
70aM2»-l5l5 


Treats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT*  Automated  Conespondeace  Software  handks  your  written 
communications  to  customen  quiddy,  accurately  and  professionally  with: 

•  On-Unc  or  batch  letter  writing  •  On*Unc  notepads  •  Spell  checker 

•  OiHliiie  letter  history  •  Pull  functioo  word  processor  •  Pull  printer  supp<Ht 

With  your  IBM  mainf^e  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  sueanline  your  customers 
correspondence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customers  write. 


RRST 

CLASS 

SERVICE 
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Bull  takes  first  CASE  steps 

Plans  to  make  formal  product  announcements  in  early  1991 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

eWSTATF 

BILLERICA.  Mass.  —  Bull  HN 
Information  Systems,  Inc.  re* 
cently  raised  the  curtain  on  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  enter  the  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  market,  with  formal 
product  announcements  sched¬ 
uled  for  eaily  1991. 

Bun  executives,  while  «ithu- 
siastic  about  the  CASE  connnit- 
nteot,  were  tight-lipped  about 
details,  indicating  only  that  the 
software  would  run  on  an  Intel 
Corp.  I486-ba^  Unix  fdatfonn 
and  that  the  entire  suite  o(  prod¬ 
ucts  would  in  some  speciSed  way 
cooperate  wi^  the  ffiM  Reposi¬ 
tory  concept.  » ' 

Accord^  to  Cory  Devor,  di¬ 
rector  of  U.S.  nu^eting  for 


Unix  and  open  systems  products 
at  Bull,  the  company  will  rely  on 
its  own  development  team  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  third-party 
vendors. 

While  analysts  reacted  with 
surprise  to  tte  announcement, 
most  acknowledged  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  move  in  today's  market. 

According  to  Vaughan  Mer- 
lyn,  ebairntan  of  the  CASE  Re¬ 
pository  Corp.  in  Belleview. 
Wash.,  most  key  manufacturers, 
including  IBM  and  Distal  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  are  viewing  CA^ 
as  a  strategic  marketing  compo¬ 
nent. 

Merlyn  observed  that  while 
the  new  Bull  (uoduct  line  would 
probably  not  be  a  significant  rev¬ 
enue  generator  in  the  “grand 
scheme  of  things,  it  does  get  a 
foot  into  the  door  (tf  the  IS  com¬ 


munity."  Merlyn  cautioned, 
however,  that  Bi^  may  be  facing 
a  “tough  haul"  to  establish  itself 
in  the  CASE  arena. 

"Fm  a  little  surprised;  this  is  a 
real  challenge  for  them."  said 
Stuart  Woodring,  director  of 
software  strategy  research  at 
Forrester  Research.  Inc.  in 
(Abridge,  Mass. 

Looking  for  tools 

However.  Bull  users  have  been 
looking  for  additional  tools  and 
software  from  their  vendor  for 
quite  s<MDe  time,  according  to 
Shirley  Eick,  (resident  of  the 
Bull  Users  Sodky. 

"CASE  is  a  hot  button,"  Ekk 
said,  "and  the  user  reaction  will 
be  very  positive." 

Woodring  added.  "CASE  fits 
into  the  whole  strategy  of  sys¬ 


tems  integration,  something  Bull 
is  putting.  This  makes  sense  for 
Bull  as  long  as  the  products  are 
good — the  C^ASE  competition  is 
fierce,  and  the  user  community 
is  wising  up." 

Woodriog  ^)eculated  that 
while  there  are  more  than  100 
vendors  in  the  CASE  market¬ 
place  today,  less  than  10  are  do¬ 
ing  any  significant  volume  of 
business,  and  he  said  he  feels 
that  Bull  may  be  trying  to  follow 
IBM  and  D^'s  lead  by  tiy^  to 
establish  a  "mind  share"  in  the 
CASE  market. 

Lou  Mazzucchelli,  chief  teeb- 
racal  officer  at  Cadre  Technd- 
ogies,  Inc.,  a  major  player  in  the 
technical  CASE  arena,  said  that 
ahhou^  he  was  not  suri»ised  at 
Bull’s  recent  move  toward  that 
techndogy,  be  questiooed  its 
timing.  “It's  a  ha^  time  to  get 
into  the  MIS  CASE  market,  or 
any  market  for  that  matter,"  he 
said.  “Differentiation  is  going  to 
be  the  key,  and  the  question  is, 
win  they  have  it?" 


FEATURE:  THE  OLTP  CRAZE 


OLTP’s  fiery  display  isn’t  all  show 


BY  MARY  LOU  ROBERTS  ness,  meets  the  needs  of  more  competitive  The  fiut  that  OLTP  is  aligning  itsdf 

_  information  objectives  and  answers  end  with  smaller  (^tforms  and  open'systems 

The  on-line  transactimi  processing  market  users’ demands  to  act  quickly  in  meeting  may  also  make  tt  attractive  to  many  users. 
(OLTP)  is  sizding.  Many  companies  are  market  pressures.  “For  us.  going  to  OLTP  was  purely  a 

into  OLTP  in  a  big  _ _ _ _  business  motivatxwi," 


way.  At  the  same  time, 
vendors  are  providing 
OLTP  offerings,  en¬ 
hancing  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  introducing 
new  rnies.  Why  aU  the 
fus^ 

OLTP  is  more  than 
a  solution  in  search  of  a 
problem,  users  and 
consultants  say.  Users 
find  that  moving  old 
batch  appIicatioQS  to 
an  on-line  environment 
and  developing  OLTP 
sohitioos  increases  op¬ 
erational  effective- 


“For  us.  going  to  OLTP  was  purely  a 

_ _  business  motivatxwi," 

r  ‘  \  says  Rich  Chapman. 

-  *.  *  r  ;  vice  president  of  infor- 

;  ~  matiMi  systems  at 

health  care  giant  Hu- 
mana,  Inc.  in  Louis- 
-  r  viUe,  Ky.  Humana  is 

•  ,  •  ”  -  ;  worl^  on  a  pilot  proj- 

r  r  I  ect  to  install  a  Tandem 

Computers,  Inc.  OLTP 
offering  for  its  hospital 
patient  care  system. 
An  OLTP  win  b^  Hu¬ 
mana  be  more  effec- 
^  ®  *  deregulated 

maiket,  (Chapman 
says. 

Continued  on  page  34 


Networks  get 

automated 

storage 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

C«  STAFF 


When  Ray  Bates  talks  about  his 
cross-country  job  of  managing 
network  storage  for  nearly  240 
workstations,  he  calls  it  “an 
amusing  task." 

Yet,  the  software  manager  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cah- 
fomia's  Information  Sciences  In¬ 
stitute  is  hardy  lau^^ung. 

Between  200  Sun  Mkrosys- 
tems,  Inc.  workstations  at  the 
Los  Angdes-based  university 
and  30  to  40  Sun  machines  back 
in  V^shington  D.C.,  at  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  installa¬ 
tion.  Bates  wrestles  daily  with 
backup  and  storage  needs  that 
cannot  keep  up  with  user  de¬ 
mands. 

“Vk  have  a  lot  of  Sun  servers, 
and  backup  is  becoming  a  ni^t- 
mare,"  Bates  said.  "Our  opera¬ 
tes  have  a  hell  of  a  time  backing 
\jp  the  tapes  in  a  timely  manner, 
and  users  are  screaming  about 
them  doing  this  in  the  daythne.” 

So  when  Epoch  Systems.  Inc 
came  along  with  the  first  pieces 
of  its  Renaissance  dient/server 
software  for  automated  storage 
last  month,  the  Westboro, 
Mass. -based  vende*  had  a  ready 
customer  in  Bates. 

The  most  welcome  news  for 
users  such  as  Bates  was  Epoch's 
extensioo  of  its  automat^  net¬ 
work  management  software  be¬ 
yond  its  own  foiiiy  pricey  hard¬ 
ware  and  onto  Sun  Sparcstations 
and  Sun  3  machines.  Epoch  serv¬ 
ers  range  in  price  about 
660.000  to  $700,000,  providing 
on-line  access  to  hi^L-capacity 
disk  storage  over  an  Ethernet 
network. 

Epoch's  ^>edalty  since  it  be- 
ContinuedonpageSS 


The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 


unprecedented  quality,  prod 


TIm  Iff  ill  wpMlar  tool  tor  tavtMiwnt-  'Our  On-line  Banking  systom  has  been  in  “To  meet  the  diamatically  raduced  time- 

hig  totoraialton  Engineering  because  it  production  tor  more  than  12  months—  to-maricet  requirements  for  our  products, 

Insigiilss  the  entire  process  from  planning  500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a  we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 

through  code  ganiitoion.  we're  deptoying  single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few  changed  fast.  Thafs  why  we’ve  chosen 

the  Iff  throughout  the  corporation.'  enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what  the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 

Ugilg  Emm  needed  the  first  time  out.*  organizabon.” 

VkiPNtodMl  Marti  Oahtlan  JohnPaiak 

Mnetor,  litonMiliii  Syita«s  Saniar  fragraniaiar/IAiiatyst  Exacattaa  Visa  PrasMaat 

J.C.  taaay  Itaatlaglan  Naliaaal  Baak  Mass  Mataal  Uls  tMarancs 


The  sinnglha  of  die  Iff  are  clear-cut 
One  obidous  quaWy  advantage  is  that 
appfcalion  ctanges  are  made  to  diagiams, 
not  coda.  TNs  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  spacMcabon  always  rnatches  the 
euaculing  system.' 
tadlLNaaategar 
ChMTaaMHiiMrtMkar 


‘I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised  “Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 

the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It  we  finished  our  first  project  60-trans- 

passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be  action  system— in  oiie-half  the  budgeted 

happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the  time.  We  had  tried  intatfaoad  CASE  tools 

lEF  company-wide.'  without  success.  Iff  integration  makes 

JalM  F,  Malt  tite  difference.' 

PrasMaat  Glergio  Saraal 

MMITiaaalSsnicas  Dhrisian  Head  -  MIS 


Labrtaal 


“We  are  using  the  Iff  to  develop  a  new  “Wa  used  the  Iff  to  rebuild  our  aging  ‘Our  fltsi  Iff  system  was  completod 

generation  of  manufacturing  sy^ms  Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  WithDB2  faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 

replacing  over  300  ensting  sy^ms.  We  tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed  systm  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 

estimate  that  Iff  wiH  increase  our  produc-  high  performance.  And  we  got  it  ..96%  of  to  the  old  ways.  I’d  find  another 

hvity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for  our  bansacbons  complete  in  less  bran  job...outside  bte  DP  world.  It  means  biat 

new  sireteffls  development..'  3  seconds.’  much  to  me.’ 


WalludiyMki  ClestM  eoMsborough  Msgeds  Set—seii 

Head  el  OpetaUons,  Systems/Computlng  Dkector  el  Data  Rasoarcs  Management  Chiel  rneieWant 

neHsHeyce  TWA  Nykradil  (Dsnrearit) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability* 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


Major  compairies  have  used  Tl’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (1EF“),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high'maintenance<ost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  codp 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects— not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gaiiu  of  up  to  lO^o*!. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more^than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2~to~l 
to  10-io-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 
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Less  Same  More 


I _ Productivity  Produdivty  Produdivity  | 

Oetviofwn  %ven  asked  to  compare  lEF  mamtenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  ihos<  rctfioiMlntf,  more  d\an  80% 
reported  productivity  e^ru  of  from  l-eo-l  to  iO-io*!. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  TTien,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM  .UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world 

Full«ervice  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
caU  800>527>3500  or 
214^75>4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Pltuio,  Texas  75023. 

,  Texas  ^ 

INSTRUMENTS 


•  In  evaluating  financialsoftware  for  your  company, 
consider  this:  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  ability  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  wl^so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com 
pliant  DB2  applications  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionality  fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our ‘unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  applications  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change. 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

•  Just  ask  any  of  our  clients.  While  theyVe  grown 
and  prospered,  we've  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomonow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems" 
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Gerber’s  bumpy  road  to  AS/400 

IS  group  spends  twice  as  long  as  expected  migrating  from  System/ 36 


ON  SITE 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTATP 


FREMONT,  Mich.  —  At  Gerber 
Products  Co.,  the  information 
systems  group  has  traditionally 
favored  mature  technologies 
over  those  bom  yesterday.  But 
the  last  year  Im  seen  IS  go 
through  the  process  of  bringing 
up  baby  —  "baby"  being  an  IBM 
Application  System/400  Model 
B40. 

Last  year,  Gerber  installed 
the  AS/400,  replacing  the  IBM 
System/36  minicmnpater  that 
ran  the  Gerber  plant  here. 

Switching  over  to  the  AS/400 
hasn’t  been  easy.  Gerber  bas 
configured  its  Atones  in  hierar¬ 
chical  foshion,  with  System/36s 
sitting  between  the  mainhrame 
host  and  its  personal  computers. 

Twodrca-lOSl  IBM3081Ks 
are  linked  together  and  booked 
to  a  372S  communications  con¬ 
troller  —  all  purchased  in  the  af¬ 
termarket.  There  are  roughly 
100  terminals  and  PCs  (j^iman- 
ly  IBM  tWsonal  System/Z  Mod¬ 
el  SSSXs)  in  each  of  its  four  man- 
u^turing  &dlities.Tbe  PCs  are 
directly  attached  to  the  mini¬ 
computer  and  can  pass  through 
it  to  the  host  and  sign  on  as  a  ter¬ 
minal.  The  mainframes  also 
serve  as  host  for  the  company's 
administrative  needs. 

Gerber  brought  in  the 
AS/400  to  repl^  the  Sys- 
tefn/36  because  it  wanted  the 
AS/400's  relational  database  ca- 
pabiUdes  and  needed  the  extra 


disk  space  and  mentory. 

Although  the  company  con¬ 
sidered  the  System/38.  "I  really 
felt  that  System/38  technology 
was  too  old  to  deal  in  the  after- 
market,"  said  John  Kraley.  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  MIS.  "Since 
we’re  on  the  front  end  of  the 
AS/400,  it  looked  like  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  that  we  could  hold 
ontoforawhilc.” 

Kraley  is  not  as  happy  being  a 
new  "6thcr”  as  he  nought  he 
would  be.  though. 

"Price/performance  is  a  real 
issue.”  he  sakL  “I’m  not  sure  of 
the  throughput  I'm  getting,  and 
leftover  capacity  is  not  as  great 
as  I  would  have  expected. 
There’s  a  lot  of  room  for  us  to 
grow,  but  it’s  real  expensive  in 
comparison  to  the  System/36.” 

IG^ey  and  his  staff  have  also 
spent  twice  as  long  as  expected 
getting  up  to  speed  on  the 
AS/400.  The  problem  has  not 
been  in  porting  applications  ffom 
the  Systei^36  to  the  AS/400, 
which  required  little  more  than  a 
weekend,  or  in  converting  to  na¬ 
tive  AS/400  code  in  cases  where 
System/36  emulation  mode  was 
not  performing  well. 

Rather,  the  problem  has  been 
learning  to  program  the  system 
while  developing  a  new  ware¬ 
house  inventory  locatOT  and 
management  system,  written  in- 
house  in  RPG  400.  ”it  was  a  big¬ 
ger  learning  curve  going  from 
the  36  to  the  AS/400  than  I  had 
been  led  to  bebeve,”  Kraley  said. 
"IBM  worked  hard  at  supporting 
us,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  they  un- 
d&ktood  the  machine,  ertfaer. 


They  seemed  to  be  learning 
along  with  us.” 

Kraley  said  the  new  system 
represents  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  Gerber's 
warehouse  employees  are  used 
to  working.  Where  workers  once 
were  assigned  jobs  in  somewhat 
random  fashion,  their  forklifts 


This  month,  Gerber  is  install¬ 
ing  an  AS/400  Modd  B45  in  its 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  plant,  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  Fremont  AS/400  to  the 
Modd  B45.  The  company  will  in- 
staD  another  Model  B45  in  its 
Asheville,  N.C.,  plant  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Gerber  has  also  begun  new 
projects  on  the  AS/400.  It  b- 
cen^  Lotus  Development 
Corp.'s  1-2-3/M  on  one  of  its 
3081s.  Kraley  is  pleased  with 
the  way  users  have  reacted  to  it 
and  says  the  software  "really 


IBM  throu^  Metaphor  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.,  an  IBM 
business  partner,  under  OS/2. 

The  project  aims  to  make  ex¬ 
ternal  and  imemal  sales  data 
more  readily  avaOaUe  to  the 
marketing  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments.  Kraley  said  be  expects 
the  application  to  be  implement¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  of  1991. 

One  thing  Gerber  does  not 
bice  to  do  is  charge  into  new  pro- 
jecU.  With  the  sales  dau  ware¬ 
house  system,  for  instance,  the 
company  is  studying  the  benefits 
of  the  appbcation  and  what  it  will 
taketodevdop. 

“Our  management  is  plan- 
oing-cattscious.”  Kraley  said. 
"They  want  you  to  define  what 
you're  going  to  do  —  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  gained  ffom  it  —  and 
establish  milestones  that  you  can 
measure  your  progress  against.” 

For  instance.  Kraley  said, 
Gerber  is  looking  to  imdoment  a 
sales  informatioo  system  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Tbe  system  was  designed  to 
allow  the  company  to  regdaiiy 
collect  information  it  has  in  the 
past  only  collected  once  every 
sbc  nxmths.  Gerber's  S30-per- 
son  sales  force  will  carry  porta¬ 
ble  computers  on  sales  ca&  and 
retrieve  mformation,  such  as 
product  sales,  on  the  spot.  At  the 
end  of  each  <by.  the  representa¬ 
tives  will  feed  their  information 
via  modem  into  the  mainffames. 

“It  win  allow  us  to  capture  a 
higher  quabty  of  data  abW  our 
products  on  tbe  shdves,  what 
our  competitor  has  on  the  sb^. 
what's  changed  since  the  last 
visit.”  said  Bruce  Ericdcson. 
Gerber’s  marketing  and  admin- 
tstrative  systems  manager.  "It’s 
also  used  as  a  notepad  to  prompt 
the  rep  to  set  up  di^4ays.  pre¬ 
sent  a  new  item,  that  type  of 
thing.” 


Gwrbwr's  Krolwy  helped  make  die  midrange  switch 


now  have  terminals  that  direct 
them  every  step  of  the  way. 

Yet  the  apftotion  has 
smoothed  out,  and  Kraley  said 
his  staff  is  developing  a  new  [riant 
management  appbcation  !dated 

far  iTMUallatinn  in  imf  mmtfhx. 


simplifies  tbe  mainffaroe.” 

The  company  is  also  under¬ 
taking  a  major  ^ort  to  redesign 
its  sales  data  warehouse  system, 
using  a  OB2  appbcation  that  will 
nin  under  the  Data  Interpreta¬ 
tion  System  product  [xovi^  by 


Software  plans  shop-floor  schedules 

Product  also feeds  information  intohighdevel  D&B  Software  system 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
cwsrwpr  • 

DETROIT  —  A  finite  scbedul- 
ing  product  announced  this 
month  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Software's  Advanced  Manubc- 
turing  International  Diviaon  can 
determine  optimal  scfaedubng  on 
a  detailed  le^  for  tbe  shop  floor 
and  can  also  feed  woik-center 
schedubng  information  into  tbe 
more  long-term,  high-level 
schedubng  sirstem  provided  1^ 
D&B’a  AMAPS  manufocturing 
resource  planning  (MRP)  D  soft¬ 
ware.  the  company  sakL 

D^'s  new  AMAPS  Finite 
Scheduling  System  uses  rule- 
based  algoritiuns  to  come  up 
with  optimal  schedules  that  bal¬ 
ance  a  "complex  array  of  parts 
and  processes  across  machines" 
at  multifrie  work  centers,  D&B 
^spokesmanjofan  Liadiefska  said. 

The  system  calculates  scbed- 
ides  on  tte  basis  of  available  ma¬ 


chine  and  human  resources, 
scrap  and  other  productim  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  collects  through 
D&B's  Factory  Contrcri  and 
Management  S^em. 

It  can  also  take  into  account 
business  objectives  such  as  quab¬ 
ty.  m-time  debvexy  and  maxi- 
miang  capacity,  which  can  be 
weighted  ^  the  user,  Lischefska 
said. 

"D&B  has  identified  a  hot 
market  segment  —  foctory-floor 
management  —  which  sits  be¬ 
tween  factory  control  and  [man- 
ubcturing  resource  planning],” 
said  Bruce  Richardson,  a  vice 
presideDt  at  Advanced  ^^ufec- 
turing  Research,  Inc.  in  C^- 
bridge.  Mass. 

"That  area  has  been  a  void, 
but  it  a  becoming  iroportaat''  — 
particularly  as  companies  move 
toward  "paD-based  manufactur¬ 
ing,”  wbm  production  is  driven 
by  OBtoroer  orders,  not  by 
"push-based  systems,”  whicb 


are  driven  by  tbe  need  to  reach  a 
fnedetennined  inventory  levd. 
Richardson  said. 

Traditional  MRP  systems, 
whicb  were  designed  for  push- 
based  manufocturing,  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  tbe  detailed,  up-to-tbe-min- 
ute  scheduling  that  pull-based 


software.  Finite  Scheduling  can 
come  up  with  "the  optimal 
schedubng  solution”  for  a  given 
set  of  parameters,  Uschefoka 
said. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  other 
products,  udacb  require  that  us¬ 
ers  try  a  succession  of  ”what-if  ’ 
scenarios  for  optimizing  work 
loads,  be  added.  "We  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  capafasbty  for  tbe  user  to 
move  things  around  as  things 
change,  but  no  user  can  figure 
out  bow  to  allocate  4,000  to 


Ws 


ITH  THE  SAME  SCHEDULING 
engine,  you  get  the  same  answer; 
before,  answers  [that  were]  gotten  on 
the  shop  floor  conflicted  with  the  high-level 
answers”  generated  by  MRP. 

JOHNUSCHEFSKA 
D*B  SOFTWARE 


manufacturing  requires,  Rkb- 
ardaoo  said.  "Thus  the  need  for 
an  MRP  front  end  bice  D&B's  fi¬ 
nite  srhfAJing  product.” 

Tfarou^  rule-based  algo¬ 
rithms  incorporated  into  the 


6.000  open  orders  across  six 
centers.” 

Tbe  link  between  finite 
scheduling  and  D&B's  AMAPS 
MRP  n  ensures  that  short-inter¬ 
val,  detabed  scheduling  for  tbe 


shop  floor  is  synchronized  with 
master  production  scheduling 
for  an  entire  plant  or  product  di¬ 
vision. 

"With  the  same  scheduling 
engine,  you  get  the  same  an¬ 
swer:  baefore.  answers  [that 
were]  gotten  on  tbe  shop  floor 
conflicted  with  Uie  hi^i^evd  an¬ 
swers"  generated  by  MRP.  Lis- 
cbefidusaid. 

While  the  initial  package  only 
supports  sequential  files,  it  will 
be  booked  to  relational  database 
management  systems  at  an  un¬ 
specified  fiiture  date,  lischefska 
said. 

AMAPS  Finite  Scheduling 
System  is  based  on  a  product  de¬ 
veloped  by  Manufacturing  Sofl- 
ware,  loc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  win  be  initially  offered  on  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS 
systems. 

D&B  plans  to  migrate  it  to 
IBM-compatible  workstations 
based  on  Intd  Carp.  80386  and 
1486  woriotations  at  an  umbs- 
dosed  date.  It  is  iniced  between 
$100,000  and  $300,000.  de¬ 
pending  on  system  configura¬ 
tion,  and  it  wfll  be  avaibble  neaa 

mnnth. 
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*‘Conynir»  that  aorpaas  their  am- 
petiton  in  providing  better,  fKter,  more 
respoom  mfanmitioo  (throat  (X/TP] 
vfli  gam  a  first  strflce  advantage  ”  adds 
Tom  R^niotU  a  principa]  at  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Groop  in  Boeton. 

This  kM  of  demand  fx  ready  access 
to  up^o-tbemimAe  infonaation  has 
helped  make  OLTP  the  hstest  growing 
computer  market  s^ment,  according'to 
Ray  Sdndte,  program  director  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  CoiUL-baaed  Gartner  Group,  be. 
Schulte  estenates  that  the  (XTR  market 
fv  hardware  and  software  (not  mdndiog 
application  software,  services  X  «qiport) 


win  grow  from  $35  billioo  in  1989  to  $72 
billioouil994. 

WhoPs  nwwT 

b  some  ways,  OLTP  is  nothing  new.  It  is 
an  evolution  of  mainframg  CICS,  a  propri¬ 
etary  transactioo  manager  first  imple- 
meiAed  by  IBM  in  the  1960s.  With 
40,000  installed  sites  today,  CICS  re¬ 
mains  the  most  used  OLTP  monitx  in  the 
industry. 

OL*^,  as  defined  by  many  industry  an¬ 
alysts,  is  different  from  the  old  time-^iar- 
ing  oD-lioe  monitx  technology.  “OLTP 
implies  the  enstence  of  a  database  that  is 
avaiUde  fx  on-fine  access  with  update 
and  inquiry  fx  remote  users,”  says  Omri 
Serfin  at  Item  Intematiooal,  a  Los  Altos, 
CafiL-bssed  OLTP  consulting  firm.  Sertin 


says  classic  exam{des  of  OLTP  include  the 
airfine  reservatixis  systems  of  the  ’60s 
and  the  on-line  banking  appbeatirms  o(  the 
’70s  and ’80s. 

OLTP  is  differentiating  itself  further 
from  CICS  by  evolving  to  smaller  plat¬ 
forms  and  C4>en  systems,  primarily  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  on  a  Unix  i^tfonn.  b 
bet,  sev^  vendors  are  betting  their 
fives  (Ml  the  fact  that  smaller  midrange 
systems  will  be  an  increasingly  attractive 
choice  fx  OLTP  users  in  the  future. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  AT&T,  ^uent  Ccxnputx 
Systems,  Inc.,  Sequel  Systems,  be., 
Tandem  and  Stratus  Cxnputx,  Inc.  all  of- 
fer  midrange  OLTP  opti^  and  will  be 
trying  to  steal  those  transactions  off  of 
IBM  CICS  mainframes. 


EIS 


IfYou’reThinking 
About  It... 


Fx  its  part,  IBM  came  out  in  Septem- 
bx  with  a  statement  of  direction  to  make 
CICS  availaUe  undx  AIX,  its  Unix  cox¬ 
ing.  And  industry  watchers  say  it  is  likely 
that  CICS  will  become  availaUe  fx  OS/2 
and  the  Ai^rficatMMi  System/400  plat¬ 
forms.  But  IBM  has  yet  to  announce  any 
dates. 

Going  down 

Hyatt  Corp.  in  Chicago  recxitly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  (^len  and  down^aed.  It  re¬ 
placed  its  IBM  mainframe  that  performed 
OLTP  with  four  Unix-based  process(M^ 
from  AT&T  to  operate  its  xi-fine  custom- 
X  reservations  system,  acoording  to  Joan 
Lowell,  vice  president  of  telemaiketiDg 
and  reservatixis  servi^  at  Hyatt. 

“We  made  the  change  to  an  open  sys- 


A  nicety 


System  avaiifaility  has  al¬ 
ways  been  s  iasoe  n 
the  opxatMn  cf  othfine 
qrateu  Fbr  moat  users, 
xwuwd  cootmued  opera- 
tion  is  a  umtter  of  depee. 

Tandem  Canputen  and  Stratus 
Computer  have  carved  a  maikrt 
niche  out  cf  naera  who  demand 
iihsmI  thr  I  kirlr  STiflaUrj 

Avaflahflity  at  K  Mart  Corp.  is 
tied  doady  to  the  bottom  fine,  ao  its 
Stratus  ^kema  ffluat  operate  whb- 
ont  ndecTuption.  **We  move  about 
50,000  crxfit  auffsorintiona  px 
day  throudt  the  system,  and  it  has 
to  be  up,”  says  Dhvid  Cartaon,  se- 
nix  vice  preaideot  of  ndormatian 
systems  at  the  Tkoy,  Mich.,  retail 
company. 

But  othx  users,  wfafie  they  are 
concerned  dmt  avafidiifi^,  do  not 
see  the  need  fix  ad&ng  the  cost  of 
fuU  fault  toieranoe.  Midad  Prince, 
directx  cf  iofonnatian  services  at 
Burlington  Cont  Actocy  Wn«> 
bouse,  notes,  *'We  hsve  t^  luxury 
of  being  able  to  store  and  forward 


Yendoca  are  taking  advantage  of 
thia  afidbg  scale  by  offering  de¬ 
grees  of  iriat  Aberdeen  Grab’s 
Tom  vratoott  ada  “fault  re^ 
ienoe.” 

New  microproceaeing  aid  (fiak 
mirroring  tedinolopee  have  been 
unvdkdthatcanpniyideahi^lev- 
d  of  system  rdiafaiity  wiffioat  the 
price  of  fott  bdt  tolerance,  ^knott 
adds. 

Fault  toieranoe  is  seen  by  many 
users  as  a  nice-to-have  bm  not  criti- 
cd  capabffity,  Gartnx  Group's  Ray 
Sduitee  says.  But  m  a  competitive 
eXTP  butt  tolerance  nay 
be  an  option  that  (fiffaeutialeeven- 
doia. 

Severd  of  the  trafitlood  mam- 
frame  vendon  are  now  actively  ad- 
dreasing  the  fadt-toierad  require¬ 
ment 

So,  if  Gartnx  Groi9  is  correct  in 
its  predictian  that  the  fsdt-toieraat 
sydems  market  ia  only  $1  billion 
aid  not  growing  agufiranriy.  tiien 
'Ihodem  and  Stiatus  are  likdy  to 
find  tbemadves  witti  some  hmvy 
competition  in  a  anal  but  crowded 
niche. 

MART  LOU  ROBERTS 
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terns  environment  so  we  can  have  greater 
on-line  connectivity  to  our  properties  and 
receive  more  reservations  electronically 
from  various  distributed  sources  includ¬ 
ing  airlines  and  travel  agents,"  she  says. 

Companies  such  as  Hyatt  are  respond- 
ing'to  what  Floyd  Hale,  general  muiager 
(tf  the  Software  Platforms  I^vision  of  Blue 
Bdl,  f^.-based  Unisys  Corp.,  says  are  the 
two  forces  driving  OLTP:  "First,  world¬ 
wide  business  interests  dictate  that  an  8 
a.m.-io-5  p.in.  business  environment  is  no 
longer  appropriate.  Second,  there  is  great 
focus  decentralization  with  a  require¬ 
ment  for  seamless  transaction  processing 
in  an  open  envinmment." 

For  its  part,  Unisys  is  developing  stan¬ 
dard  OLTP  af^dications  based  cm  X/Open 
Ca's  Distributed  Transaction  Processing 
model 


MpdHMUnU 

Unix’s  role  as  the  platform  of  chc^  for 
OLTP  is  not  without  its  proUems,  howev¬ 
er.  Current  complaints  about  Unix's 
shortcomings  indude  the  fact  that  its  file 
system  is  not  geared  to  support  transac¬ 
tion  processing,  its  networking  protocols 
are  not  reliable,  H  can’t  handle  multiple  in¬ 
teractive  users  weD,  and,  above  aD,  it  was 
designed  as  a  geoeral-ptvpose  time-shar¬ 
ing  system. 

According  to  Seriin,  "Umx  is  really  a 
poor  vducle  for  implementing  OLTP.  It 
lacks  the  fodhties  that  arerequired  by  any 
serious  databaseKlriven  af^i^tion."  He 
admits,  however,  that  database  vendcxs 
and  terminal  handlers  have  been  aUe  to 
bypass  some  of  Unix’s  linutatioas  to  date. 

What  Unix  does  offer  is  a  standard  plat¬ 
form,  the  pcvtability  of  open  systems  and, 
as  Sertin  notes,  "the  interchangeability 
that  users  wanL  That’s  important  in  an 
OLTP  environment" 

Burlingtcm  Coat  Factory  Warehouse  is 
one  user  that  demanded  a  Unix  open  sys¬ 
tems  OLTP  {riatforro  ^TATs  Tuxedo), 
says  Michael  Prince,  (firector  of  Infonna- 
tkm  services  at  die  firm.  The  company’s 
apphcatioii,  an  oo-line  natirmai  distribu¬ 
tion  system  that  tracks  sales  and  inven¬ 
tory  and  manages  the  flow  of  data  be¬ 
tween  systems  in  the  network,  operates 
on  Sequoit  computers. 

Whatever  the  weaknesses  of  Unix,  it  is 
dear  that  it  wfll  be  a  key  player  in  the 
OLTP  drama,  judging  by  the  commitnient 
to  it  by  virtually  all  the  OLTP  vendors. 

"Users  are  saying.  That’s  bow  we 
need  [Unix  OLTP].  Change  the  rules.’  So 
the  vendors  are,”  says  analyst  }(to 
Rymer  at  Pitrida  Seyb^'s  Office  Com- 
putittg  Grorq)  in  Boston.  • 


Roberts  is  a  free-tanoe  writer  Mid  cooMihais  in 
GkMUe.h. 
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gan  shipping  its  storage  servers  two  years 
ago  is  a  technology  that  combines  optical 
and  magnetic  storage  and  backup,  giving 
users  the  illusion  of  endless  di^  space. 
The  automated  software  moves  fittle- 
used  files  and  data  out  to  magnetic  disks, 
but  users  can  recall  the  information  in  less 
than  ISseaxids. 

The  same  software  that  Epoch  has 
been  using  ot  its  own  i^tform  is  now  be¬ 
ing  sold  as  Renaissance  Infinite  Storage, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1,500  to  $15,000. 
The  Infinite  Backup  software  is  scheduled 
to  be  available  in  thefirst  quarter  of  1991. 
The  debut  of  the  Renaissance  products 


signals  the  storage  hardware  vendor’s 
first  move  toward  becoming  a  storage 
sofiwart  company.  The  intent  is  eventu¬ 
ally  to  run  its  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  on  any  computer  platform  on  the 
network,  company  officials  said. 

Along  with  the  Sun  agreement.  Epoch 
announced  alfianoes  with  Mips  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  and  Hewlett-Psckard  Co.  to 
move  the  dient  portion  of  its  dient/server 
software  onto  their  platforms  in  1 99 1 . 

"Two  years  ago,  the  only  real  way  for 
os  to  bring  storage  mana^ment  to  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  environment  was  to  build  the 
platform  ourselves."  said  Ken  Hdberger. 
chairman  and  vice  pretident  of  business 
devdopmmt  at  Epo^ 

Bates  noted,  "Management  net¬ 
work  storage  is  pretty  haphazard,  and 


managing  it  centrally  would  solve  a  lot  of 
problems  far  ns." 

An  Epodi-1  server  in  I^shington, 
D.C..  is  now  "the  sin^  point  of  failure  far 
our  whole  system,"  Batm  said,  explaining 
that  all  of  tbe  university  researd^  us¬ 
ing  the  Sun  network  store  both  active  and 
inactive  files  on  the  Epoch  machine.  While 
it  has  never  cradled,  he  added,  "I  try  to 
be  very  conservative.  If  that  machine 
breaks,  they  can't  get  to  their  data." 

Holberger  said  Epoch’s  server  and 
storage  management  software  is  now  po¬ 
sitioned  as  an  ardttve-levei  repositoiy  of 
storage,  provkling  services  throu^  tbe 
Network  File  System  protocol 

"With  Renaissance,  We’D  be  providing 
that  c^ability  directly  to  the  end  users  of 
tbe  service,"  Holberger  said. 


It'S  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  today's  Executive  Information  Systems 
fail*  So  if  you’re  thinking  about  installing  a 
traditional  EIS,  think  twice. 

E  IS  1 1  is  the  new  ger>eration  of 
Executive  Information  Systems,  it's  more 
than  just  an  electronic  “slide  show”.  It’s 
true  analysis  and  issue  management.  For 
executives,  their  staffs,  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Oniy  Express/EIS*from  information 
Resources  gives  you  the  power  of  EIS  II 
today.  On  mainframe,  LAN  or  PC.  With 
fun  data  integrity,  end-user  flexibility  and 
worldwide  support. 

If  you’re  thinking  about  EIS. 
think  EIS  II 


ExpTBSS/ElS  Defivers: _ 

•  Ease  of  use  for  executives,  staff  and 
management 

•  Smooth  integration  of  tracking,  analysis 
and  issue  response 

•  Intelligent  exception  reporting  and 
drili-oown 

•  Dynamic  links  to  corpor¬ 
ate  data  . 


•  Low  maintenance 


For  a  free  EIS  H 
Infomiation  KK, 
call  617-88(^8717 
(416-221-2100  in  Canada). 


InrormaNon 
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Oracle  fields  a  solid  player 


Oracle  Systems  Corp. 


This  is  tke  sixth  in  a 
m^mthiy  ssries  sf  psr- 
formanee  bemeimafks 
that fi>rths  next  sessrat 
wumtks  miO  focus  on 
the  intcgntiom  of  computer- 
aided  software  engineering 
(CAS£)  and  fourtihgeneration 
language  (40li  products.  The 
henckmaHu  are  monitored 
an  independent  team  headed  hf 
Dawid  Whiteside,  managing 
director  of  Computing  Futures 
Ud.  and  his  associate.  Prof 
Eherhard  RudoipK  formetfy  of 
the  (Miwersify  of  Auehland,  f^ 


exciusiee  publication  in  Com- 
putenrarid. 

Each  product  is  <dmreed  in 
action  oeer  a  three-day  period 
during  which  a  eendor  team 
soloes  Ae  ease  study  prefect  cost¬ 
ing  syste^  an  applieation  that 
is  familiar  to  most  information 
systems  professionals.  The 
team*s  mission  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  capability  of  the  major 
CASE/4GL  environments  to  de¬ 
nser  complete  and  complex 
business  mlutions  under  ’’live 
fire"  eond^ons.  In  tAis  issue, 
we  look  at  Oracle  Systems 


Corp.  *s  Oracle  development  tool 
set,  which  is  based  on  the  SQL 
language. 

e 

Carried  out  by  Oracle  to  Brack¬ 
nell,  En^and,  its  team  of 
three  people  provid 
ed  a  comprehoisive 
and  attractive  so- 
hitioo  to  the 
benchmark  and 
hilly  earned  the  | 
rating  o(  “excei- 
ient"  for  the  level  of 
cOT^^tioa. 


PRODUa  BRIEFINGS 


rated  “ve^  good.'* 

e 

When  lookmg  at  the  marks  of 
this  assessment,  Oracle's  results 
are  consistoiUy  very  good,  lack¬ 
ing  any  significant  weak  spots. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  series, 
the  bendunark  was  completed 
well  before  the  end  of  the  third 
day.  While  it  is  a  very  flexible  so¬ 
lution  that  can  be  ported  to  many 
environments,  attentioa  has  to 
be  given  to  avoid  being  lost  in  un¬ 
necessary  complexities. 


Held  back  slightly  by  a  I^rsonal 
System/2  environment  that 
struggled  with  the  apfdication, 
the  team  stiD  completed  the 
benchmark  and  its  enhancement 
in  16  hours  and  30  minutes.  The 
overaU  effort  of  40  hours  and  45 
minutes  was  one  of  the  best  so 
tai.  Thus,  we  rated  speed  of  de- 
velt^uncnt  "very  good." 

• 

The  most  telling  element  of  the 
benchmark  came  at  the  end. 
when  the  team  bad  to  enhance 
its  solutioa  They  could  have 
gained  the  top  mark  but  lost  time 
by  an  unfortunate  implementa- 
tkm  dedsioo.  Still,  the  speed  of 
maiittenance  was  "very  good." 

• 

The  Documentation  also  had  to 
be  rated  "very  good."  The 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 


ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGNt  C 

Sound  foundations  were  set  for 
the  database  structure  and  pro¬ 
gram  architecture.  Running  on 
OS/2,  the  Case*DesigBer  is  uni- 
directiooa]  but  can  pinpoint  dif- 
fereoces  betyreen  designed  and 
implemeated  data  structures. 
StrujHii  it  generates  data 
structure  and  program  lope, 
WMkMWt  Business  ahalysis 
is  not  integrated. 

OATAtASCSnWiB 

This  stage  was  fuDy  automated. 
However,  the  database  initially 
generated  contained  only  the  ba¬ 
sic  data  structure  with  mostedit- 
mg  rules  left  to  be  implemented 
at  the  program  level 
StraEigllii  Automtic  and  very 
fast. 

Waokwan:  A  secondary  data 
dictiooary  had  to  be  generated. 

FHlMAINTfNANa 

TKANSACnONSiB 

Very  effidentscreen  user  mter- 
face  with  an  automatic  inquiry 
teeflity  on  drery  field.  Single-file 
logic  ra^uired  little  ^ort.  Yet 
much  time  was  needed  when 
multiple  Ses  had  to  be  main- 
taped  by  a  single  transactioo. 
Strugtlti  It  has  powerful 


Waohntsi  The  going  gets 
harder  in  multiple  file  logic. 

COMNAX 

TRANMCnONStA 

Deiqiite  the  elaborate  screen  lay¬ 
out,  most  of  this  transaction 
could  be  automatkaUy  generat¬ 
ed,  which  contributed  to  the  dst 
implementation  time.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  nicely  laid  out  but 
numeric  data  had  to  be  entered 
left  justified. 

$h  onyllii  Generated  transac- 
tk)OB  can  be  easily  refined. 
Wanirwain  No  support  for 


time  data  handling. 

INQUNUESiA 

The  'query-by-example'  style 
tool  was  very  efficient.  The  task 
was  completed  in  good  time  and 
very  weU  presented.  Providing 
access  to  the  data  dictionaiy.  the 
programmer  simidy  selected  the 
necessary  fields  to  answer  the 
two  inquiries. 

Stf—igHii  It  is  very  fast. 
Waaknwasi  Presentation  is 
somewhat  rigid. 

COMPLEX  REPORTS:  B 


Staging  die 


iMlaM  •  hMm, 
aSaAMSM 


CASE  to(ri  presented  clear  entity 
diagrams  ^  program  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  detailed  documenta¬ 
tion  at  the  lower  levels  was  weO 
structured  and  readable.  The  dif- 
feraices  between  design  and  im¬ 
plementation  were  highli^ted, 
however,  they  had  to  be  ad- 
—  dressed  manually. 

• 

With  a  number  of 
different  tools,  in¬ 
tegration  is  im¬ 
portant  and  re¬ 
quires  consider¬ 
able  support.  On 
the  positive  side, 
most  id  the  imple¬ 
mented  system  was  di¬ 
rectly  generated  fixm  the  CASE 
environment.  However,  any  low- 
level  changes  were  not  automat¬ 
ically  reflected  back  in  the  de¬ 
sign.  At  the  hi^  level,  business 
rules  were  entered  but  were  tak¬ 
en  as  comments  only.  Fmally, 
two  data  (hetionaries  were  us^ 
for  design  and  production.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  they  bor¬ 
dered  on  "good." 

• 

The  end-user  language 
SQL*QMX  was  very  powerfiil 
and  produced  exceOeot  results 
withMt  much  effort.  While  sim¬ 
ple  file  displays  were  easily  han¬ 
dled  by  the  untrained  end  user, 
more  sophisticated  preseitta- 
tions  required  an  understanding 
oS  relational  logic.  Nevertheless, 
the  end-user  language  had  to  be 


Although  the  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  quickly,  the  irofdementa- 
tion  required  tedious  detaQ  work 
when  defining  the  report  layout 
Sonoe  minor  rounding  errors  oc¬ 
curred  because  of  substandard 
time  handling. 

SfrwngHt:  It  is  a  flexible  re¬ 
porting  tool. 

WuokiMss:  It  has  no  report 
painter. 

INTBtfACEiB 

The  Asbton-Tate  Corp.  Dbase 
file  was  converted  into  an  Oracle 
database  using  the  DB3PREP 
function  of  SQL*Loader.  This 
part  of  the  interface  was  easily 
accomplished,  but  the  batch  edit¬ 
ing  process  that  followed  took 
longer  than  expected  to  develop. 


The  solution  was  initially  devek^  on  a  PS/2  IBM  Token-Ring  net¬ 
work  with  three  stations  dedio^  to  the  development  team.  The 
completed  Oracle  soluticm  was  then  transfOTed  and  tested  on  an 
IBM  4381  mainframe  under  MVS/XA. 

Details  of  the  product  can  be  obtained  from  Oracle  World  Headquar¬ 
ters,  500  Oracle  Rewy.,  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.  94065,  (415)  506- 
7000. 


Strwngtii:  It  is  an  integrated 
conversion  tool 

Waoknasa:  Batch  processing 
is  not  as  weD  automated  as  on¬ 
line  transactions. 

ENHANCEMENTiB 

The  selected  enhancemeitt  re¬ 
quired  changes  in  the  data  struc¬ 
ture,  screen  layout  and  aD  re¬ 
ports.  Tliese  were  handled  fast 
with  the  exi^ptioQ  of  the  com¬ 
plex  report,  which  required  con¬ 
siderable  debugging.  The  design 
documentation  was  not  updated. 
Strwngtlij  It  is  an  environment 
that  supports  maintenance  effec¬ 
tively. 

WmAmm:  It  is  not  automati¬ 
cally  reflected  in  the  design  doc¬ 
umentation. 


effiiO  mbmtieme  m  Anwm  jabM^i 


Joked  Nlforti  40  imirs/  45  iwimiaes 
Eh^sad  demos  14  hours,  BO  mhm*— 
VMmabMB 


tyeee  awd  eaeutdiuwtif  kwf  ftptelk  ig . 
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LAN  networking  and  LAN  gridlock.  With  todays  data 
explosion,  the  two  pretU'  much  go  hand  in  hand. 
That’s  the  real  world  But  your 
local  phone  company  will  be 
able  to  offer  high-bandwidth 
networks  that  unblock  the 


Switched  Multi -megabit 
Data  Serv  ice 


gridlock.  AT&T’s  BNS-2000  Broadband  Networking 
Idmily  will  provide  the  first  Switched  Multi-megabit 
Data  Service  (SMDST"  on  the  public  network.  A 
bandwidth-on-demand  switch,  the  BNS-2000  will 
operate  at  speeds  of  between  1.5  and  155  Mbps. 
Giving  you  access  to  bandwidth  that  can  interconnea 
LANs  across  entire  cities.  Bandwidth  that  can  provide 
high-performance,  conneaionless  data  services  like 
SMDS  and  Metropolitan  Area  Networking  (MAN). 
Increasing  produaivity:  Taking  you  one  step  closer  to 
the  broadband  ISDN  applications  you  want. 

^  Without  major  investments  in  hardware  or 
^  disruptions  to  your  private  network.  BNS-2000. 

Successfully  being  trialed  by  several  local 
telephone  companies,  it  wijl  provide  bandwidth 
you  can  count  on.  Bandwidth  that  truly  unblocks  LAN 
gridlock. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


eal-NXMd 
etworidng. 

Data  networking  without  networking  headaches.  Not  too 
familiar  in  the  real  world,  is  it?  Not  when  your  service  needs 
exceed  what  your  existing  equipment  can  provide.  But  your 
local  phone  company  is  changing  that,  by  using  a  family  of 
AT&T  access  products  that  will  create  flexible 
!  bandwidth-on-demand  data  networks. 

/  Providing  the  j 

.  dedicated  services  Bandwidth  00 
,  you  want,  when  Demand 

j  /  you  want,  in  _ HI - 

c-  j  whatever  “mix”  you  want  them.  Like  the 

/  SLC"-2000  Access  System,  a  SONET-based  digital 

loop  carrier  system  that  will  help  your  local 
phone  company  offer  you  full  service  at  greater 
bandwidth.  Whenever  you  need  it.  And  the 
BRT-2(XX)  Access  Node.  Located  right  on  your 
premises,  it  puts  DSl  and  DS3  multi-megabit  services 
and  fiber  capacity  at  your  doorstep.  Today  And  the 
DDM-Plus,  bringing  fiber-based,  high-capacity  services 
right  to  your  desktop.  All  giving  you  access  to  reliable, 
robust  services  that  will  move  you  smoothly  into  the 
future.  And  all  available  through  your  local  phone  company 
SLC-2000  Access  System.  BRT-20()0.  DDM-Plus.  Networking 
solutions  that  give  you  just  what  you  want.  Now  that’s  data 
networking  in  the  real  world.  Without  networking  headaches. 


lAT&T 

'  Network  Systems 


eal-m«ld 
Vision. 


In  an  ideal  world,  information  could  be  sent  and 
received  anywhere,  anytime;  in  any  form  of  voice, 
data,  and  image.  AT&T  is  committed  to  helping  make 
all  this  a  reality  for  you.  Today  In  the  real  world. 

How?  Through  a  vision  called  Universal  Information 
Services.  And  Service  Net-2000,  the  architecture  it’s 
built  on.  An  architeaure  for  the  public  network  that 
creates  a  “services-ready" 

infrastruaure.  Provisioning  ScrviCC  Net-2000 

services  instantly  On  _ 

demand.  An  architeaure  that  answers  your  bandwidth 
needs  with  a  growing  set  of  ISDN,  SONET,  and 
broadband  services.  That  raises  the  levels  of  network 
intelligence  to  provide  the  security  and  reliability 
you’re  looking  for.  That  lets  the  public  netwvtrk  aa 
as  a  perfect  partner  to  your  existing  private  network. 
That  will  gracefully  incorpwrate  the  latest  technologies 
from  AT&T  Bell  Latoratories.  Service  Net-2000.  Your 
local  phone  company  Vtorking  with,  and  for  you,  to 
make  the  UIS  vision  part  of  the  real  world. 


mAT&T 

Network  Systems 


Unblock 

LAN 

Gridlock. 


_  liNS-ZOOO  , _ 

hKrjOUO  BnadteoJ  SetworimiK  >l( 

U  i  f>S  Nltdr  yr  n 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastore 

Upgradable 

imprint 

When  IBM  in* 
troduoedits 
high-«nd  !%r- 
sooal  Systero/2 
late  last  month, 
it  put  the  ulti¬ 
mate  endorse¬ 
ment  on  the  concept  of  personal 
computer  CPU  upgradability. 

By  joining  the  first  proponents  of 
ti^  technology,  IBM  has 
served  notice  to  the  industry 
that  this  is  truly  the  way  to  go 
for  high-end  PCs. 

The  ability  to  swap  proces¬ 
sors  in  Intel-based  PCs  was  first 
promoted  by  so-called  second- 
tier  vendors  in  the  mid-1980s. 
AST  Research.  Advanced  Log¬ 
ic  Research  and  some  others 
have  offered  80286-based  box¬ 
es  that  leers  could  boost  to  an 
80386  or  even  an  1486. 

Many  analysts  thought  of 
these  upgradable  desi^  merely 
as  mildly  interesting  gimmicks. 
Vendors  who  didn't  offer  it  ridi¬ 
culed  the  cotM:ept  as  techno¬ 
logically  ineffid^. 

Users  have  also  been  cool  to 
upgradable  bcaes.  One  reason 
h^  been  that  businesses  pre¬ 
ferred  to  band  down  old  286  ma¬ 
chines  to  neophyte  users  and 
buy  powerful  units  ior  their  hot- 
Others  opted  to  buy 
more  powerffil  PCs  than  neces¬ 
sary  aiMl  “grow”  into  them. 

But  the  tightening  ecmiomy 
and  the  approaching  saturation 
Continued  on  page  44 


A  plethora  of  high- 
end  server  choices 


But  which  server? 

PC  servers  span  a  broad  power  range  and  determini^  mhick  a 
appropriate  depends  on  the  number  of  users  and  den>^  appiieaSion 


ANALYSIS 


server  arena  may  have  many  us¬ 
ers  reeling  over  the  diverse  as- 


small  work  group 
with  a  hi^  degree  of 
emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  you'll 
want  something  ccm- 
figured  as  a  commu¬ 
nications  server." 
said  Toro  WUlmott, 
vice  president  at 
Bostcm  c(msulting 
firm  Aberdeen 
Group. 

For  file  and  com-  ToucIm 
munications  serv¬ 
ers,  lower-end  Intel  Corp. 


ToudM'a  Rankin 


saying  they  are  content  with 
these  k)w-«)d  configurations. 


. 


we  needed  that  much  horsepow¬ 
er,”  said  John  C^nx^,  vice  presi- 

-  sonal  System/2  Model  SOs  “have 

The  recent  rash  of  rollouts  in  the  done  a  fine  jc^  for  us  to  this 
high-«nd  personal  computer  poiRL”hes3i^ 


AppMBaliww  Sarwr*  (cBmW/mtvw  caMpuHng) 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  net¬ 
work  must  serve  multiple  de- 


sortment  of  brands,  designs  and  partments,  then  32-b(t  I/O  ona- 
capabilities.  More  tl^  ever,  try-  chines  with  upgradable  proces- 
ing  to  sort  one  from  anoth^  sers  should  be  consider^,  said 
means  understanding  your  net-  Frank  Dzubeck,  preskfoiit  of 
work's  needs  and  matching  them  Communications  Network  Ar- 
to  the  server’s  capabilities,  ob-  chitects  in  Washington,  D.C. 
servers  said.  The  same  recommendation 

Applications  and  the  number  holds  for  savers  that  roust  per- 
of  users  are  the  first  consider-  form  compound  functxms  —  act 
ations  ior  most  shops  planning  a  as  a  gateway  to  outside  services 
purchase.  as  well  as  a  Qe  or  database  serv- 

“If  you’re  talking  about  a  er,  Dzubeck  noted. 


*6owd  ex  Cbnpoq  tyMm  dm^ni 


Once  they  have 
established  a  need 
for  high-end  servers, 
users  come  face  to 
foce  with  a  barrage 
of  platform  choices. 
“During  the  last  12 
months,  you've  had 
a  filling  out  of  the 
marketplace,”  Dzu¬ 
beck  said. 

Many  vendors 
Rankin  «« jostling  l«  sate 
potential  Demand 
for  high-end  FC  servers  will  in- 


80386-  or  80386SX-based  sys-  crease  by  40%  per  year  through 
terns  are  generaUy  adequate,  an-  1993,  Woikgroiq>  Technol- 
alysts  said.  Many  users  agreed,  ogies,  Inc.  in  Hampton.  N.H. 


When  sorting  out  this  crowd 
of  vendors  and  madiines,  users 


“Last  year,  we  considered  a  say  their  key  considenitiofis  are 
[reduced  mstruction  set  comput-  I/O,  systems  flerdbility.  technical 
ing]  machine,  but  we  didn’t  tWk  design,  brand  name  and  price. 


Accounting  firm  Deloitte 
Touche,  happy  for  now  with 
386-based  servers,  is  studying 
IBM’s  new  1486-based  PS/2  for 
future  poesfoilities.  For  the  large 
data  sets  moving  across  D^ 
loitte’s  networks,  tfarou^put  is 
the  key  to  platform  choice. 

"Vfo’re  looking  to  get  data  to 
and  from  the  fQe  server  by  the 
fastest  possiUe  means."  said 
Claude  Rankin,  MIS  manager  at 
the  New  York  office. 

Flnxlbtlltykny 

Other  users  say  flexibility  is  the 
key  to  their  buying  dedsiotts. 
MUce  Purcdl,  manager  of  tecdmi- 
cal  planning  at  Baxter  Health¬ 
care  Corp..  said  be  chose  a  Con- 
paq  Coi^ter.  Inc.  Systempro 
because  of  the  ability  to  add  us¬ 
ers  “foirty  smoothly  without 
running  into  a  wall  ” 

needed  a  system  where  I 
could  always  grow,”  said  Louis 
Arena,  systems  oflker  at  Citi¬ 
bank  NA  in  Plainview,  N.  Y. 

Arena  acquired  a  dedicated 
PC  server  from  Netframe  Sys- 


t  »«$Xto2SMHz3S6  9C*  I 
I  33MHg3B6toM8»K»  I 


terns,  Inc.  to  replace  286-baaed 
maditnes.  “A  regular  386  or  486 
server  wouldn’t  have  given  us 
Uiat  advantage.”  be  said. 

Many  users  view  such  up^- 
dabOity  as  Hivestrooit  protoctioo 
—  a  prime  consideration  with 
system  prices  starting  at 
$15,000  and  running  op  to 
$70,000  or  more. 

Cox  Cable,  Inc.  in  San  Diego 
recently  added  a  second  420M> 
byte  hard  disk  to  its  Systempro. 
”I  didn’t  lose  any  of  my  existing 
investment.”  systems  analyst 
Mark  Oben  said. 

The  enormity  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  investment  and  the  critical 
of  the  server  pushes  brand- 
name  reliability  ^^e  price  on 
many  users’  criteria  lists. 

“Our  experience  with  Com¬ 
paq  and  IBM  have  shown  they 
have  viable,  attractive  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Michad  Ball,  data 
processing  coordinator  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Balti- 
mcne.  “We  know  we  could  save 
money  by  looking  elsewhere,  but 
we  don't  feel  the  need  to.” 


CICS  OS  2 
Programming 
Is  Now  as  Easy  as: 


>A : SETDP 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  fKiy  of  Programming'' 


You  can  now  gel  IBM  CICS  OS/2  «>  an  opiuMial  add-on  lo 
ihe  Micro  Focus  COBOIV:  Workbench”** 

Here  is  whai's  included  in  Ihe  CICS  OS/2  C^ton: 


•  IBM  CICS  OS/2  on  Dtskene  Media 

•  SETUP  Procedure 

•  BMS  Screen  Development  Faabty 

•  Integrated  Preprocessor 

•  OnfineHe/p 

♦  CICS  programmert  csi  now  gel  Micro  Focu^  COBOL/2 
Workbench  aod  ihe  powerful  iiwcT-^yswms 
communicaiions  of  IBM  CICS  OS/2  lo  cteaie  and  ICM 
new  "cooperaiive  processing"  applicalions.  You  can 
process  CICS  iransactKins  on  local  worksUiiions  and 
access  daiahases  on  a  CICS  hool  or  on  networked  CICS 
OS/2  syvicms, 

♦  The  Micro  Focus  SETUP  procedure  imulls  the  CICS 
OS/2  Option  on  your  programming  wurksiaiion  uiihin  30 
minutes’  Thb  makes  OCS  OS/2  accessible  frum  die 
Micro  Focus  menu  system  There  is  no  need  to  do  an 
inilial  moall  on  the  host. 


♦  The  integmicd  preprocessor  in  the  CICS  OS/2  Oprion  allows 
programmers  lo  debug  at  the  EXEC  IcvH  and  siew  ongiiul 
UMirce  code  instead  .of  espanded  prertenpiled  code. 

♦  The  BMS  screen  desclc^rtncrtt  facilils  can  design  aitd  paint  (TIC'S 
iransacuofl  screens  or  impon  BMS  mapsets 

♦  Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMATOR”*  lets  t1CS  prngrammers 
create  program  structure  chans,  monitor  multiple  data  sanaMes. 
analsie  sourve  code  eseciitinn.  or  aher  the  flow  of  csmirtil 
Wftrkbcnch  hAs  all  Itie  looK  sou'll  want  few  debugging  and 
testing  sophisticated  online  iraiisadion  appiKaiwais. 

♦  IBM  CICS  OS/2  lets  yw  work  station  based  CICS  applKatums 
tali  to  mamframc  data  files  and  ilaubases  traospafcntls  BoiU 
and  test  thoe  applKaiions  w«h  the  CICS  OS/2  Optiun  and  take 
full  adsunUgeof  the  transaction  rooting  and  funciHui  shipping 
reatuies  lo  reduce  hos]  and  nowork  loads 

LHyourappllcatioiu  midr  whfrr  rtiur  bmuuu  mtftb  rAm.' 

*  DertUtpondita  toeperotirt  prorriB'iir  appiieanoRi  wtfA  rAe 
CfCS  OS/7  Option  for  MUn  Foeas  COBOtJ}  tiarUttmek. 

For  more  tntormation  about  the  CtCS  OS/2  Option  cell 
Micro  Foeuetodey  at  1-WCF872-€26Sor  415-856^161. 


The  Leader  In 
High-Speed  Modems 
Offers  Another 
Startling 
Performance 
^  Figure. 


1 


The  best  choice  in  hig^-speed,  dial-up 
modems  is  now  the  best  choice  in  V.32  modems. 

Telebit  has  become  the  leading  supplier  of 
high-speed  dial-up  modems  by  delivering 
faster,  more  robust  and  reliable  performance 
in  mission-critical  applications. 

In  fact,  we  created  the  market  in  1985  with 
the  TrailBlazer! 

Now  we’ve  put  the  same  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  and  U.S.-built  quality  into  a  family  of 
V.32  modems  that  sets  a  whole  new  standard  of 
performance  for  CCITTstandard  products. 

Our  T2500  was  the  first  V.32  modem  to 
deliver  the  full  implementation  of  V.42  error- 
correction  and  VATbis  higb-performance  data 
compression  capabilities.  The  T2500  supports 
all  industry  standards,  as  well  as  our  patented 
multicarrier  Packetized  Ensemble  Protocol" 
(PEP)  technology. 

Unlike  competitive  modems  that  hang  up 
when  line  quality  drops,  PEP  allows  the  T25()0 
to  keep  transmitting.  Giving  you  real-world 
throughput  that  outclasses  anything  in  its  class. 

You  might  think  you’d  pay  a  premium  for 
this  kind  of  performance,  but  actually  our 
entire  family  of  high-speed  modems  is  very 
competitively  priced,  from  $745  to  $1495 
(quantity  one  list  price). 

Call  1-800-TELEBIT  today  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  V.32  modems.  And  the  name 
of  your  nearest  distributor. 

TelebiL  The  highest  quality,  not  the  highest  price. 


TELEBrr 

When  connectivity  counts 


1990  Telebil  Corp.  (406>  734-4333  FAX :  (408 1 734-3333.  TelebiL  Trai]Bla»r  and  PEP  are  registered  trademarks  of  Telebil  Corp. 


WINDOWS-  SHOPPING?  LOOK  NO  FUBTHER!  NEC  is  including  the  new  Lotus’  1-2-3*  Release  3.1  and  Windows" 


3.0  at  no  additional  charge  with  every  PowerMate*  SX,  386  and  486  system  purchased.  WHAT  YOU  SEE  IS 

IM  IHMI  ■■  n  I  I J  Miiww*  altgC  Ca»  hlouMtnd  manlier  muMbaptnAMMMpMMIr 

WHAT  YOU  GET.  The  graphical  interface  that  can  ‘*8tack”  work  sheets  in  multicolor,  giving  the  user  simulta- 


aB44«««re 


neous  access  to  l&MB  of  memory.  All  with  the  fingertip  ease  of  icons,  menus,  display  boxes  and  a  mouse! 

♦-»3  M  iiglen  wa— mi  el  LoM  OiiWiiiieie  CarperMHn 

LET  YOUB  FIWGEHS  DO  THE  SHOPPING.  Call  1-800-NEC-INFO  for  the  authorized  NEC  dealer  nearest  you.  Your  win¬ 


dow  of  opportunity  will  close  on  December  Slst.  Act  today  or  your  $745.00  value  will  be  out  the  you-know-what. 
DBjypnr  invokhaiion: 

SmOT  oouroN  fok  vocia  compumentaky  ccwt  op  lotus*  l-t-S*  BELEASE  SJ:  windows  m  is  inclui«d  at  point  op  pubchase  with  each  powebmate. 


Yw  Sifptture: _ _ _ 

Cheek  one  oaif  □  5.2&'  {L21IB)  Q  a.5*  (720KB) 

Pleeae  hicIeOe  with  tbit  eoupon  jronr  orifinmi  reeeipt  of  purehMe  ideotifying  the 
Butbofued  deeler’e  oeac.  the  ijreUn  parehiMd.  the  Mriel  numbers  of  the  equipment 
end  the  deeler’e  vnlidntinf  nipiature. 


To  rush  your  wder,  tux  ulen  invoke  with  thie  coupon  to  1-608-264.SS22. 
Your  Pederal  Expreaa  Billing  Number _ 


Plense  note:  We  einnot  ship  to  a  P.O.  Box.  * 

Thip  offer  is  valid  only  in  the  United  Staten  and  Canada  and  is  void  where  pixAiibited. 
Availatnlity  ia  aubject  to  verifkation  of  point  of  aale  information.  Thia  offer  is  valid 
only  for  PoiverUate  SX,  386  and  486  systems  purchased  between  Octotm  1, 1990  and 
Denmber  31,  1990  while  supplies  Isst 

Send  with  sales  invoice  to:  NEC  Technologies,  Inc.,  1414  Hasaacbusetts  Ave., 
Boxborough,  Msssactausettn  01719,  ATTN:  I-2-Free!  Promotion  Coordinator,  Dept. 
603030.  Orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  coupon  and  sales  slip  at 
NEC  Technologies.  Valid  coupons  must  be  postmarked  January  1, 199L  NEC  is  not 
re^KMuible  for  kmt  or  mkdnected  mail  and  reserves  the  rigtk  to  iqeetany  cm^tm  whkh 
is  incorrect,  and  may  cancel  this  promotion  at  any  time.  ’ 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 
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A  laptop  sinks  to  new  depths 

Researchers  dive  with  Compaq  device  to  watch  stingrays’  mating  rituals 


BY  RATRICIA  KEEFE 

cwCTAfy 

In  the  shallows  of  the  Golf  (rf  CaJ- 
ifomia  last  spring.  neurobio)o> 
gist  and  researcher  Timothy 
Tricas  spent  10  days  diving  with 
a  waterprocrfed  laptop  used  to 
track  start  of  the  ordinarily  se* 
cretive  stingray's  mating  ritual. 

Tricas,  who  is  a  research  as¬ 
sociate  at  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty's  School  of  Medicine  in  St 
Louis,  and  Scott  Michael,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Ifebras- 
ka,  wanted  to  test  whether  the 
bioelectric  6ekl  produced  by 
stingrays  ta  sufficient  to  attract 
potential  mates.  "Would  male 
stingrays  dig  up  the  females  us¬ 
ing  electroeensitivity  to  find 
mates?"  Tricas  asked. 

While  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  National  Geographic 
cameras  rolled,  Trkas  and  Mi¬ 
chael  put  a  customized  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  SLT  266 


through  its  paces  in  a  remote  bay 
off  the  coast  of  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Shielded  in  a  fortress  of  Plexi- 
^s  and  wei^ted  down  with  40 
pounds  of  bailast,  the  laptop  was 
used  underwater  to  play  back 
ttigirizM  waveforms  through 
electrodes  buried  in  the  sand. 
(Females  attempting  to  avoid 
mating-minded  males  often  bury 
themselves  on  the  ocean  bot- 
tmn.) 

The  waveforms  were  collect¬ 
ed  and  digitized  from  stingrays 
back  at  the  lab  and  then  synthe¬ 
sized  for  playback.  Tricas  used 
the  laptop  to  adjust  waveform 
frequency  and  amplitude. 

The  experiment's  success  re¬ 
sulted  in  male  stingrays  zeroing 
in  on  the  buried  electrodes  from 
many  feet  away,  displaying  the 
first  phase  of  courtship.  Some 
were  so  fooled  that  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  dig  up  Donreceptive 
females,  drawing  slaps  for  their 
trouble. 

The  project  has  resulted  in 
the  first  look  at  the  sensory  neu¬ 


robiology  of  an  etectroeensory 
receptive  systra  as  it  relates  to 
the  bioiogy  of  a  natural  popula¬ 
tion  of  dasmobrancbes. 

Tricas  spent  three  to  four 
months  building  his  system  from 
the  ground  up  with  donated 
equipment  "I  looked  at  every 
lapti^  that  exists,  but  only  one 
—  Compaq’s — could  accommo- 


Cempoq't  SLT  386  eoUeeUd 
field  data  from  stingrapa 

date  164}it  external  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  digital-to-analog  cards 
in  a  portable  mode,"  he  said. 


He  sdected  the  14'pound 
SLT  286  because  it  was  fast, 
held  an  internal  coprocessor  and 
offered  access  to  the  mother¬ 
board  bus. '  This  is  important  rm 
order)  to  bring  these  peripheral 
boards  in  contact  with  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  laptops  have  propri¬ 
etary  buses."  be  said. 

Tricas  wrote  the  application 
driving  the  project  in  tte  DOS- 
based  Asyst  hi^i-level  language, 
in  part  b^use  it  supported  the 
data  acquigtion  and  friayback 
cards  be  purchased  from  htetra- 
byte  in  Taunton,  Mass.  Kdthley 

Inf. 

abo  Btqipbed  Trkas 
with  tte  dectrooic 
equipment  be  need¬ 
ed  to  make  prelimi¬ 
nary  measurements 
i  of  stingrays'  electri¬ 
cal  fields. 

"Asyst  allows  you 
to  get  hands-on  with 
the  data  acquisition 
to  manipulate  files 
for  analysis  and  out- 
bueUcIric  Put."  Trios  Mid. 

"We  had  superb 
technical  suppr^ 
This  pn^ect  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  conversatioDs 
with  Compaq's  engineers  and 


iaolatioo  ampkfiers  from  Analog 
Devices.  (IncL"  Tricas  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  to  go  into  the 
bowels  of  the  computer  and  in¬ 
sert  a  attachment  to 

support  the  fuD-size  cards.  Some 
voidors  will  not  allow  usen  to 
root  around  inside  their  hard¬ 
ware.  Apple  Computer,  btc..  for 
example,  used  to  seal  its  Madn* 
toshes. 

‘K^ompaq's  engmeers]  had 
concern,  but  they  were  totally 
supportive."  be  s^ 

Tricas  compared  the  bousing 
wrapped  arou^  the  laptop  to 
that  used  to  protect  underwater 
cameras.  A  ^unk  was  cut  out  of 
the  Plexi^as  to  make  room  for  a 
membrane  that  protects  the 
keyboard  yet  sdll  ensures  type- 
abUity. 

‘'You  can  do  anything  at  100 
feet  that  you  can  do  in  an  office, 
but  obviously  a  lot  slower,"  Tri¬ 
cas  said. 

The  internal  battery  was  sup- 
fdemented  witha  10-A,  12-V  ex¬ 
ternal  battery  pack  attached  to 
the  laptop  via  an  underwater  ca¬ 
ble. 

How  wdl  did  the  system 
work?  *T'm  the  first  man  to  play 
f^K-Man  underwater  at  30 
feet,"  Tricas  quipped. 


COMDEX  NOTEBOOK 


Depraaaed  bncnime  you  nriMed  Mi- 
crooafC  Corp.  hoocbo  KU  Gates’ 
keynote  at  Comdo^  Wdl,  fret  not!  Mi- 
croaoft  is  already  a  step  ahead  of  you,  as¬ 
suming  you've  ^  10  bucks  to  spare  and 
fburto8ixweek8towaitL88tweek,Mi- 
crosoft  ran  a  Inge  ad  with  beadaefae-saze 
^pe  effiering  a  choice  of  a  free  white  pa¬ 
per  oo  Bin’s  speech,  "Information  at 
Your  Fingertips.'’ or,  for  a  mea^  $10,  a 
45-iniDiite  VHS  yideo  of  Gates'  flufay 
(and  mega-expensive)  presentation. 
How  thoughtful.  We  have  one  qu9)ble, 
however  In  tiny  type,  the  ad  says,  "Of¬ 
fer  good  only  in  the  SO  United  States." 
We  thou^t  there  was  only  one  United 
States,  but  perhaps  cloning  has  reached 
new  heists. 

■ 

Asymetrix  Corp.  unwrapped-^  ver- 
eioo  of  its  TooUwok  for  OS[^.  Tod- 
book  is  used  to  build  graphicn  apfrfjca- 
tkxB  without  traditional  programming 
languages.  "The  OS/2  devriopnient  en- 
viroomeot  is  much  more  coniptex,  Us¬ 


ers  are  devdoptng  more  sophisticated 
applications,  and  there  aren’t  many  off- 
the-shelf  padages,"  President  I^ul  Al¬ 
len  said.  By  empowering  users  to  devd- 
op  their  own  appbeatioos  more  easily, 
Toolbook  allows  them  to  become  pro¬ 
ductive  under  OS/2  much  bster,  be 
claimed. 

■ 

The  recently  formed  Multiuaer 
DOS  Pederetson  unveiled  its  view- 
poaot  oo  standards,  which  focused  00  ap- 
{dicatioc  programming  interfaces  tint 
control  record-locking,  access  to  files 
and  communications  ports,  intertask 
communicatioos  and  operating  systems 
identification.  The  aim  is  to  identify  ex- 
tsting  standards  thatsimplify  the  inter- 
cooneGtioo  end  use'of  multiuser  DOS 
components.  The  2()-member  grotv 
also  ifistributed  "Understanding  Mul¬ 
tiuser  DOS." 

■ 

Over  at  the  WordPerfect  Corp. 
booth,  attendees  received  both  cowboy 


hats  tad  the  news  that  WordPerfect  for 
Windows  and  a  major  iqigrade  to  Word- 
perfect  for  the  Mac^o^  wfl]  sh^  is  the 
first  quarter.  On  a  leas  urgent  note,  the 
company  also  announced  that  Wordper- 
fect  for  Next  is  slated  to  ship  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

■ 

Comdri/Pall  ’90  waa  r^oitedly 
the  larg^  trade  ahow  ever  in  the 
U.S.  More  than  120,000  crammed  into 
the  five^hy  show.  The  total  acreage  of 
the  show  door  was  as  great  as  40  foot- 
brfl  firids.  There  were  more  than  22 
miles  of  aisles.  If  aU  the  ct^aes  of  the 
show  programs  were  piled  atop  one  an¬ 
other.  they  would  rise  1^  miles  hiid^. 
More  than  1 .800  reporters  from  around 
the  world  cowred  the  event. 

■ 

You  know  thhiga  are  getting  alow 
when  a  vendor  puts  out  a  press  rdease 
hyping  the  fact  that  its  e^  over  the 
competition  is  a  hologram  of  its  comput¬ 
er  on  the  show  guide  cover  —  not  the 
computer  itsdf.  Everex  Corp.  is  so  tak¬ 
en  with  the  hologram  of  its  latest  com¬ 
puter  (sorry,  no  model  number  was  in* 


eluded  in  the  release)  that  the  corop^ 
plans  to  incarporate  the  hologram  into 
"corameroocative"  key  chains,  buttons 
and  paperwei^its.  Must  have  been  a 
slow  day  in  corporate  PJt 
■ 

At  least  one  vendor  tried  to  bring 
the  Green  Revolutioo  to  Comdra. 
Magee  Enterprises,  Inc. ,  which  "Ekes  to 
consider  oursrfves  the  company  with  an 
environmental  oonsdence,"  sent  out 
party  invites  packed  with  fittle  green 
facts.  For  example,  "b  the  time  it  takes 
to  read  this  invitation,  more  than 
20,000  trees  will  faD  in  the  world’s  rain 
fonests.  Within  the  next  minute  alone, 
another  50  acres  win  be  destroyed.  For¬ 
ever.  Think  about  it"  Invitees  were  in¬ 
vited  to  lock  m  ideas  oo  improving  the 
environment  Meanwhile,  Magee  ticked 
off  its  contributions:  paper,  ^ass.ph^ 
and  ahxmmum  recyding:  the  ehm^tion 
of  plastK  trayv  swapping  Tyvex  rfeeves 
to  paper,  and,  in  some  cases,  ehnunating 
outer  padaging  altogether. 

■ 

Compiled  by  Patricia  Keefe,  fames 
Daly  and  Michael  Fitsgerald. 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


-  DB.’  jppiicai'O'-.  on  V  •  P 
.fS.TnJ>  OBT  OO.niOpri'S  .n-Od::', 
..-'OO'icn .  .'v  gani-,  pt uvi'.l>:-0 


Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PC? 


h  ji..!  .  .1  uBv' DBU'r 

!  .  oBf'i  .-;inp,i:--  ,<>  VI, ur  PC  '.•■•.Jin'.  ‘ 

-  v.ttnrt  .V'lf'  Ui'  •  •  r',.  us  ObOt  VVOiKOr-f. 


Call  (301)  779-6030 

XDB  Systems,  tnr 
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Older  technology:  Good  to  last  drop 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CVSTATF 


Some  analysts  said  this  logic  down,  Dougherty  said,  it  is  also 
is  flawed.  ‘‘Corporate  buyers  iocreasingly  untflcety  that  users 


makes  their  job  easier.  ” 

Is  Ensanble  too  good  to  be 
true?  In  some  ways,  yes.  Like 
Tandy  Corp.‘s  Deskmate  user 
interface,  develc^)ers  must  write 


ager  and  some  rudimentary  com¬ 
munications  and  drawing  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  no  spreads!^ 
program  availaUe  yet. 

However,  anal^ts  said,  when 


can’t  be  happy  that  Windows  will  have  the  spare  cash  for  ex-  spedflcally  for  Ensemble  to  take  and  if  those  deficiencies  are 
Rjpulist  heroes  seem  as  rare  as  won’t  nm  on  any  of  the  PCs  pensive  upgra^.  “You  dcm’t  advantage  its  features.  eradicated.  Ensemble  could  be- 

hen’s  teeth  these  days,  and  the  they’ve  purchased  over  the  past  want  to  give  every  clerk  in  your  Meanwhile,  users  must  satis-  come  a  serious  player.  “This 
cximputeT  industry  is  no  creep-  five  years,’’ said  Jeff  Tarter,  edi-  office  a  386'based  PC  with  6M  fy  themselves  with  the  applies-  isn’t  just  a  beauty  cemtest,” 

tion.  Customers  frequently  com-  Ux  and  publisfaer  of  “Softlet-  bytes  of  memory,’’ he  said.  “But  tions  that  are  bundled  with  En-  Tarter  added.  “Ensemble  h^ 

plain  that  many  company  leaders  ter,*’ an  industry  newsletter.  you  do  want  to  give  them  a  semble.  These  include  a  word  IcMig-termpotentialinthegraph- 

seem  wiDing  to  provide  only  the  )nth  the  econmny  ^wing  graphical  environment  that  processing  program,  a  file  man-  ical  environment.” 

Mtft  and  greatest  widgets  for 
leading-edge  users  and  never  go 
to  bat  for  thow  trying  to  squeexe 
the  laM  drop  of  fuDctioDality  out 
of  older  technologies. 

That  may  soon  be  If 

the  recqition  he  received  at  a 
Comdex/Fafi  ’90.  panel  (fiscus- 


skn  exploring  the  battle  over 
graphical  standvds  is  any  indica- 
tioo.  Geoworfcs  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Brian  Douj^ierty  could 
soon  lay  dam  to  the  positioo  of 
the  pmooal  computer  indus- 
txy’s  voice  of  the  common  man 
— or  at  least  the  voice  of  anyone 
who  has  a  shop  fuD  of  older  PCs 
andworlatations. 

Dou^terty's-Berkdey,  Cahf.- 
based  firm  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
putting  out  Ensemble,  a  grq)fah 
cal  user  interface  that  requires 
only  a  fraetkn  of  the  system  re¬ 
sources  of  Microsoft  Corp.’8 
llfindows  3.0  operating  environ- 
roent,  runs  on  IBM  I^rsonal 
Computer  XT-dass  systems  and 
offers  the  Opa  Software  Foun¬ 
dation's  Motif  user  interb^ 
While  Ensemble  stdi  has  a  way  to 
^  before  a  frifl  suite  of 
tioos  is  available,  if  it  is  aO  it's 
cracked  up  to  be,  it  oouU  emerge 
as  the  savior  of  milHnns  of  DOS 
users  who  crave  the  post-and- 
chek  simpfirity  of  Windows  but 
feel  cut  out  by  the  environment’s 
ravenous  syttem  requirements. 

Early  Windows  3.0. users 
rrmplained  that  it  must  be  used 
with  at  least  an  Intel  Corp. 
80336-based  PC  and  about  4M 
bytes  of  random-access  memo¬ 
ry,  or  it’s  a  waste  of  time. 

ffmaannanyttilwg 

Rnsemhle  is  designed  to  run  on 
anything  from  the  now-ancient 
IBM  PCs  and  XTs  to  leading- 
edge  I4fl6-based  workstatioos. 
Ensemble  requires  only  S12K 
bytes  of  RAM,  a  hard  disk,  a 
mouse  and  a  graphics  displ^. 
and  it  will  run  on  8088- or  8086- 
based  systems.  It  wiD  be  priced 
at  $200  and  is  scheduled  to  sfa^ 
early  next  month. 

Geoworks  trimmed  the  sys¬ 
tem  requirements  through  ^fi- 
cient  codng  techniques,  said 
Vice  President  of  Marketing  Lee 
Levano.  The  firm  also  employed 
programmers  who  crafted  En¬ 
semble  in  assembly  language, 
which  requires  less  RAM  and 
disk  capacity .  Levano  said. 

Miarosoft  officials,  mean- 
whfle.  have  maintained  that  Win¬ 
dows  was  qiecScaHy  designed 
to  be  a  next-generation  proikict, 
and  they  have  warned  users  to 
stay  abreast  of  new  devdop- 
ments  or  be  prepared  to  suffer  * 
the  consequences.  ' 


Of  Good  Reas 


These  Are 

ProAudit 

ProOptimize 

ProSecure 

ProUtility 
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Autodesk  heeds  end  users’  suggestions 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
cwsryr 

When  Autodesk,  Inc.  started  to 
woric  on  the  latest  upgrade  to 
Autocad,  its  popular  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  software 
package,  the  company  did  some¬ 
thing  many  firms  only  pay  lit)  ser¬ 


vice  to:  It  listened  to  its  users. 

“They're  changing,  which  is 
great,"  said  Vijay  a  sys¬ 
tems  engineer  at  C)ompaq  Cem- 
puter  Corp.  in  Houston.  “They 
didn’t  listen  to  their  users  [be¬ 
fore],  and  now  they  do,  and  that’s 
a  big  improvement." 

Autocad.  which  dominates 


the  market  with  an  installed  base 
of  400,000,  has  several  impor¬ 
tant  enhancemems  in  Release 
11.  Users  in  particular  cited  Ri¬ 
per  Space,  enhanced  network 
suppfxrt,  reference  files  and  text 
edit<»s.  as  well  as  the  qieed 
achievable  with  the  new  rek^. 

“We  expect  Release  11  to  be 


the  most  significaiit  tqigrade 
since  Autocad  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,"  said  Malcolm  Davies,  an 
Autode^  senior  vice  president. 

Bob  Callori.  CAD  manager  at 
Homberger  &  Worstell,  Inc.,  an 
architectural  firm  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  a  Release  11  beta-test 
user,  agreed.  “It  is  [the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  upgrade],  more  because 
of  its  than  anything  ebe. 
It's  more  like  a  Uink  of  the  eye  as 


e  Are  Hundreds 
nsTb  (^hooseUs 
To  Support  DB2. 
Our  Latest  Four. 


the  addition  of  these  four  new  prxiducts  to  our  ProSeries  for  DB2™  product  line,  On-Line  Soft¬ 
ware  solidifies  its  position  as  an  industry  leader  in  supplying  solutions  and  support  for  DB2. 

Ra-  the  Datal^  Administrator,  we  offer  ProAlter*IPlt4s— for  DB2  catalog  analysis  and  object  maint^ 
nance;  and  ProBuild*—\o  create  customized  DB2  tools  and  prototypes  50%  fasten  These  are  now  joined 
FtoSeewre*— the  leader  for  managing  DB2  security;  ProAudit*—}h6  custom  audit  tr^  facility  for  DB2;  and 

ProUtihiy* _ fbrautcanated  scheduling  and  administratiOT  of  DB2  utilities.  All  these  will  help  you  meet  dead- 

linesandsimplifothecomplexitiesofDB2.  . 

For  the  Application  Programmei:  we  have  PmEda*—thc  industry  leader  for  complete  DB2  appli^Uon 
testing.  This  is  now  complemented  ^  ProOptimize*—w\uch  provides  automated  recommendations  ^effi¬ 
cient  DB2  application  tuning.  These  speed  applications  into  production,  improve  DB2  application  perform- 

■  ance.  while  saving  you  time. 

Bi3  On-Line  Software's  newly  expanded  ProSeries  for  DB2,  coupled  with  its  full  range  or  DB2 
I  courses,  and  complete  technic^  and  man^ement  DB2  consulting  services,  will  help  the  DBA 

and  Application  Prt^rammer  increase  their  speed,  quality  and  effectiveness,  and  give  your  company  a  a)m- 

On-Line  Software  offers  over  twenty  years  of  leadership  in  IBM  “  systems  software  and  a  life¬ 
time  trade-in  guarantee.  j  I  r  II 

As  you  can  see,  our  commitment  to  DB2  solutions  and  support  goes  beyond  a  lotot  talk. 
Formoreinformation,pIeasecalJ800-642-0177.In  T 

cjJl  416-620-4844.  Outside  the  U&  and  Canada,  M  BC 


call  44-71-631-3696. 


r  international 

PioEdii  andProAiler^nus  air  newrred  iradcmatks  and  *  indKatet  a  indemark  of  On  Linr  Sohaan-  liwcrnatiooal 
IBM  iradenuft  and  OB2  a  indcmafi  of  liucraatMal  Businna  Mac  Mnr»  Coepemaon 


Opposed  to  watdung  that  hard 
fhtvebliiik." 

Rtfikh  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  networidng 
support  available  m  Release  11, 
which  he  said  will  save  oa  the 
time  necessary  to  upgrade  Com¬ 
paq’s  350  users  and  lost  data. 

“Until  now,  it  was  the  end  us¬ 
er’s  re^xnsifaibty  to  back  up  all 
the  drawings."  he  said.  “Now 
it’s  tension-free,  because  it  be¬ 
comes  the  network  admimstra- 
tor’s  responsibility,  and  whatev¬ 
er  be  he's  always  100% 
sure  that  the  drawings  will  be 
backed  up  every  ni^t." 

The  text  e^or  was  another 
feature  that  Bowed  from  user 
discontent.  “We’ve  been  asking 
for  a  text  editor  for  years."  Cai- 
lori  said.  “Now  1  can  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  [third-party  soft¬ 
ware)  on  my  haid  drn^."  be  add¬ 
ed.  “and  start  using  the  things 
that  should  have  been  part  of  the 
program  from  Day  1." 


'I 'hey  DIDN'T 
I  listen  to  their 
A  users  [before], 
and  now  they  do.” 

VOAYPARIKH 

COMPAQ 

Other  features  died  by  users 
included  ref««nce  files  and  a 
function  called  I^per  Space.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  beta-test  user  in  a 
manubeturing  company  who 
asked  not  to  be  named.  Autocad 
previously  allowed  only  plottiog. 
or  printing  of  hard  copies,  of  one 
view  of  a  component  at  a  time. 
Wth  Riper  ^)ace,  “you  can  put 
nxire  tl^  one  view  on  one  hard 
copy,"  the  user  said.  Paper 
Sp^e  also  allows  a  user  to  resiae 
reconfigure  the  different 
views,  as  well  as  {dot  them  with  a 
single  coounand. 

Parikh  was  also  impressed  by 
the  annotation  abilities  availaUe 
in  Rper  Space.  “If  you  have  a 
3-0  model,  you  don't  want  to 
write  anything  on  top  of  your 
model  in  your  design  file.  But 
when  you  actually  plot  it.  you 
want  to  annotate  that  or  put 
some  text  on  it.  That  can  bedone 
now  tfarou^  Rper  Space,"  be 
said,  adding  that  it  was  abo  use¬ 
ful  for  adding  comments  on 
drawings,  which  b  rather  like 
writing  in  the  marpns  of  a  manu¬ 
script 

Parikh  abo  praised  the  refer¬ 
ence  file  funetkm.  He  compared 
it  with  overbying  a  drawing 
done  on  transparent  paper  onto 
the  design  in  i^ogress.  So.  for 
example,  “you  can  reference  a 
plumbing  drawing  and  then 
make  the  ebctrical  byout  with¬ 
out  having  the  plumbing  objects 
in  your  drawing,"  be  said. 

Autocad  Release  11  b  priced 
at  $3,500,  acoxdmg  to  the  ven¬ 
dor.  Release  10  users  can  up¬ 
grade  for  $500,  and  upgrade 
costs  for  Release  10  for  386  us- 
ersb$200. 
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Grid  unwraps  1486- 
based  networii  server 


histore 

FR<»4mGE37 

pent  for  desktop  PCs  at  mafiy 
ccaiysnies  should  aBd«  gpgys- 
dahle  PCs  more  attractive.  This 
k  psrticiilarly  true  at  tbe.hi^ 
end.  where  server-type  bems 
are  starting  at  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

Pnrftrtdy  picking  up  on  these 
changes,  t^  big-name  veodors 
have  fiosBy  foOowed  the  up¬ 
grade  trail  bla^  by  the  second- 
tier  vanguard.  In  inid-1990. 
NCR  and  Compaq  introduced 
PCs  spedheafly  marketed  as 
upgrad^de. 

And  now  IBM's  PS/2  Model 
90  nxi  95  come  to  market  de¬ 
signed  with  the  atakty  to  swap 
25-MHa  486  dups  for  33-MKs 
486s.  that’s  a  narrow  upgrade 
range,  but  «•«»«"£  from  [BM,  it 
is  sdD  Mgnifirainf  for  die  mdus- 
try. 

Some  of  the  early  criticnm 
cfiow-endlBM-coKnpatSileup- 
graddde  machines  seems  to  te 
vahd.  What's  the  point  of  stick¬ 
ing  a  486  chip  in  a  286’Style 


chaaais?  An  AT-style  bus  and 
dow  disk  drives  jast  can’t  do 
justice  to  the  top-of-tbe-iaie  pro¬ 
cessor. 

But  at  the  hi^  end.  buses, 
drives  and  other  conqMoents 
win  serve  a  386  or  4M  virtually 
as  weD  as  they  served  a  20-MHz 
386SX  CPU. 

Hiidi-ecid  PC  shoppers  are 
beginning  to  base  th^  brand  se- 
lectkmi  to  a  large  extent  on  up- 
gradabikty.  For  example,  most 
Compaq  Systenqiro  owners 
you  talk  to  wiD  say  upgradsbility 
was  the  chief  reason  they 
bou^  the  machine  and  k  the 
thing  tb^  like  best  about  H. 
TbesbOi^toboosttbeprDces- 
sorfroma33-MHz386toa33' 
MHz  486  k  more  immeifialeiy 
valuable  thao  the  opcioo  to  add 
a  second  CPU,  many  say. 

However,  users  indbed  to 
snatch  up  any  PC  with  an  tqi- 
grade  option  should  remen^ 
that  tbm  vendors  aren't  offer¬ 
ing  upgradabihty  just  to  be  nice. 
One  of  the  benefts  for  the  ven¬ 
dors  k  that  upgrade  boards  are 
proprietary.  You  have  to  buy 
IBM’s  uppade  from  IBM  and 


pay  whatever  price  IBM 
dorgea.  The  same  k  true  for 
the  other  makers. 

Therefore,  users  would  be 
wise  to  shop  around.  Prices  for 
upgrade  brards  vary  wildly 
from  vendor  to  ven^,  d^nd- 
ing  on  bow  many  component 
chips  and  controllers  are  tndud- 
ed  frith  the  CPU  on  the  up¬ 
grade  board. 

Vendors  also  benefit  fiom 
upgradability  because  when  us¬ 
ers  run  out  d  juice  on  an  upgra¬ 
dable  box,  tbey  are  likely  to  stay 
with  the  same  vendor  rather 
than  shop  the  coospetitiofL  It's 
sort  of  repeat-customer  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  maou&cturer. 

Users,  in  turn,  must  size  up 
their  vendcff  as  if  tbey  are  enter¬ 
taining  a  long-term  relation- 
shqi.  because  that's  what  it's 
lik^tobe. 

And  now  that  IBM  has  added 
its  Midas  touch  of  legitimacy  to 
the  concept,  there  will  be  more 
iqigradable-PC  vendors  than 
ever  to  choose  fiom. 


ftware  ■  a  Ompuitrmortd  aeitor 
writer. 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

eWSTATf 


FREMONT.  Calif.  —  Grid  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp..  a  Tandy  Corp.  s^ 
kdiary.  made  its  first  foray  into 
the  network  server  market  re¬ 
cently  with  the  announcement  of 
an  Intel  Corp.  l48&-based  sys¬ 
tem  tailored  around  the  Exte^- 
ed  Industry  Standard  Architec¬ 
ture  (EISA)  bus. 

Christened  the  Grid  486EI- 
25/ASVR  Tower,  the  25*MHx 
server  system  was  derocxistrat- 
ed  for  the  first  time  at  Comdex/ 
Fan  ‘90  in  Las  Vegas  earlier  this 
month. 

According  to  Grid,  which 
made  its  reputation  in  the  porta¬ 
ble  computer  sector,  the  server 
includes  nine  expansion  slots  de- 
signed  to  offer  users  up  to  4G 
bytes  of  hard  di^  storage  capac¬ 
ity. 


Tbe  ^tem  comes  with  a 
standard  configuration  that  in¬ 
dudes  8M  bytes  of  random-ac^ 
cess  memovy.  which  is  expand'* 
able  to  64M  bytes,  and  tbe 
availahility  of  seven  32-bft  EISA 
expansion  card  slots. 

Systwmwxiros 

An  extended  IBM  Video  (jraph- 
ics  Array-conqiatible  adapter, 
one  parallel  and  two  serial  ports 
and  a  1.44M-byte  3V^.  Qoppy 
disk  drive  are  also  included  with 
tbe  system. 

Users  have  tbe  optiem  to 
choose  from  a  variety  of  peri- 
(dierals.  such  as  tape  drives,  bard 
(fisks,  compact  dke/read-ooty 
memory  or  writeKmce  read- 
many  optical  disc  drives,  tbe 
company  said. 

Siat^  for  delivery  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  tbe  product  k  priced  from 
$11,999. 


NEW  AT  COMDEX/FALL  '90 


Tht^Uowing  is  a  second  listing 

ofeome  t/.tke  products  and  teek- 
motogiesamnouncedattkeCom- 
dex/FaliVOskomimLasVkgas. 


Software 

applications 

pockogos 

feoococnp  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  htt  announced  a  ktenry 
quote  retrieval  software  pack¬ 
age  available  for  Mkro’ oft  Corp. 
Wladows  environments. 

Quotemaster  Plus  for  Win¬ 
dows  enables  users  to  access 
more  than  3.000  Bterary  quotes 
oo-acieeii. 

The  product  uses  between 
2.9M  and  3.9M  by^  of  hard 
dkk  storage  and  requires  an  IBM 
f^rsooal  Ckimputer  or  compati¬ 
ble.  It  costs  $89;  additional 
quote  bases  are  $25  each. 
IVwiifnny  Software 
4660 Beechnut 
HowaUm,  Tezaa  77096 
(713)669-0965 

Veraioo  3.1  of  Inner  Media, 
Inc.'s  CoQage  Plus  image  man¬ 
agement  and  screeo-c^Hure 
program  for  MS-DOS  environ¬ 
ments  mdudes  a  functknal 
screen  capture  program  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  C^.’s  Windows  3.0. 

The  product  costs  $  1 29. 
Inner  Med^ 

60  Plain  Road 
Rollta.N.H.  03049 
(603)465-3216 

Manzanita  Software  Systems' 
mventory  control  module  is  now 
being  inchided  with  its  Business- 
works  Integrated  Accounting 
System. 

Features  of  tbe  module  in¬ 


clude  purchase  ordering,  ready 
pricing  informatioo,  flexible 
product  tracking,  nultiple  cost¬ 
ing  methods,  general  ledger  iq>- 
dating  and  tiackmg  of  back  or¬ 
ders. 

The  product  runs  on  IBM 
Personal  Computer  XTs,  ATs. 
I^rsoaal  Syst^Es  or  rompati- 
hles  and  kprked  at  $295. 
Manaanita  Software 
Syatena 

2130  Prof caakual  Drive 
R<iaeville.Caltf.  95661 
(916)781-3880 

Oread  Systems  Carp.'8  ESP 
Framewock  k  a  graphical  user 
iiaerfoce  that  has  been  integrat¬ 
ed  with  the  conqiaiiy’s  R^ase 
IV  range  of  DOShased  design 
automstiaotools. 

Electronic  designers  can  use 
tbe  product  to  p^orm  tasks 
that  were  previoiBly  nonincu- 
itive  or  thne-consunang,  tbe 
vendor  said. 

ESP  Framework  includes  an 
enhanced  verskm  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  schematic  design  tool  set 
and  is  priced  at  $595. 

Oroad  SyotesBB 
3175  N.W.  ASoclek  Drive 
HlUaboro.  Ore.  97124 
(503)690-9881 

Textware  Corp.  unveikd  a  ver- 
sioo  of  its  Textware  text  index¬ 
ing  and  retrieval  package  that 
was  designed  for  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Madntosh  users. 

Textware  for  the  Macintosh 
k  compatible  with  Vftsion  3.0  of 
Textware  for  MS-DOS  and  local- 
area  network  pktforms.  It  en¬ 
ables  text  and  image  databases 
to  be  created,  indexed  and  used 
for  retrieval  on  any  of  the  three 
pktfonns.  tbe  vento  said. 


Single-user  pricing  is  $495; 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  users 
on  a  LAN  file  server,  the  price  is 
$2,995. 

Textware 
P.O.Box  3267 
Park  City.  Utah  84060 
(801)645-9600 

Royfcore,  Inc's  Instant  Org- 
dieting  is  an  organizational 
chart  program  designed  to  en- 
aUe  users  to  manage  informa- 
tioo  graphically. 

lost^  Orgeharting  enables 
users  in  government  or  corpo¬ 
rate  envtroQinents  to  create  and 
immedktely  update  changes 
pertaining  to  employees,  own¬ 
ers.  shareholders  or  militaiy 
persooneL 

Users  can  choose  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  number  of  chart  styles,  foots, 
colors  and  patterns,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

Tbe  product  is  available  on 
3W  and  5M-in.  dido.  It  sup¬ 
ports  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  and  k  priced  at  $149. 
Roykore 
2215FUbertSt. 

S«B  Fraaciaco,  Calif.  94123 
(415)563-9175 


Peripherals 

Unisys  Corp.  demonstrated 
three  dot  matrix  printers  de¬ 
signed  for  workstation  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  AP9210  ($2,395)  oper¬ 
ates  at  10  page/min.  and  fea¬ 
tures  emulations  for  Heviett- 
I^ckard  Co.'s  Laserjet  n,  IBM 
Proprinto’  XL  and  Iff  Graphics 
Language  Plotter. 

The  80-coluino  AP1337  and 
136column  AP1339  are  both 
24'pin  devices  that  feature  eight 
resident  fonts  and  provide  emu¬ 
lations  for  the  Epson  America. 


Inc  U}-2550  and  IBM  Pro- 
printer  X24E/XL24E  machines. 

List  prices  for  the  AP1337 
and  AP1339  are  $699  and  $949. 
respectively. 

Unisys 

2700  N.  First  St. 

SsnJose,  Calif.  95150 
(408)434-2848 

Fadt,  Inc.'s  Fadt  P8100  is  a  10 
page/min.  printer  that  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  Hewlett-Packard  Ciix's 
Laserjet  n  and  Adobe  Systems. 
Inc.  Postscript  machines. 

The  product  enables  users  to 
design  fonts,  forms,  logos,  signa¬ 
tures  and  other  graffiic  or  text 
elements  according  to  their 
spedficatkms,  the  vendor  said. 

The  P8100  k  available  in  four 
configurations.  Pricing  begins  at 
$2,399. 

Facit 

400  Commercial  St. 
Manchester,  N.B.  03108 
(603)647-2700 

I^rsonal  Computer  Products, 
Inc.  has  an  enhanced  versioo  of 
its  Imagescript  cartridge  for 
Hewlett-Pack^  Co.  Laserjet 
printers. 

Tbe  upgraded  version  en¬ 
ables  users  to  take  advantage  of 
all  ports  on  an  HP  Laserjet  de¬ 
vice.  It  also  features  mult^  pa¬ 
per  size  support  and  front-puiel 
control. 

The  product  lists  at  $299. 

The  company  also  displayed  a 
series  of  desktop  laser  printers 
that  can  be  configured  four  basic 
ways  for  speddc  applicatSons. 

Tbe  Laserimage  2500  series 
features  emulation  for  various 
HP  Laserjet  n  models  and  oper¬ 
ate  at  11  page/min.,  acxordingU) 
the  vendor. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $3,995 
to  $4,995,  depending  on  model 
Peraocud  Computer 


Products 

10865  Rancho  Bernardo 
Road 

San  Diego.  Calif.  92127 
(619)485-8411 

Nksei  Sanyo  America  Ltd's  14- 
tn.  muttkeamuDg  monitar  was 
designed  for  busaoess  graphics 
apphcatkns. 

Tbe  14MVX  kiw  magnetic 
fidd  color  monitor  indudes  ergo¬ 
nomic  features  sudi  as  a  silica- 
based  antidst^  screen,  a  tih/ 
swivel  base  and  front-panel  con¬ 
trols.  The  monitor  ako  provides 
IBM  Video  Cirapfaics  Array  com¬ 
patibility  to  1,204-  by  768i)ael 
resohition  and  campatfoihty  with 
Apple  Computer,  I^  Macintosh 
n  machines. 

Tbe  product  is  priced  at 
$995. 

Ntaaei  Sanyo  America 
800  South  St. 

Waltham,  Maaa.  02154 
(617)893-5700 


Data  staraga 

Microoet  Technology,  Inc.’!  Mi¬ 
cro/DAT  MI>3300  Backup  Sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  for  IBM  Fte- 
sooal  Computer  XTs,  ATs  or 
compatibles,  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.  Maantosbes  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  toe.  workstatioos. 

Miao/DAT  MD8330  is 
based  on  the  Wkng  Laboratories, 
loc  V^ngdat  3.3&4)yte  tape 
drive.  Tbe  product  indudesa  16- 
b(t  small  computer  systems  in- 
terfoce  host  adapter  for  use  with 
PC  systems  and  features  an  ac¬ 
cess  time  of  20  seconds,  tbe  ven- 
dmsaid 

dicing  starts  at  $4,295. 
Mkrooet  Technology 
20Maaoo 

Irvine,  CaBf.  92718 
(714)837-6033 
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Our  ConpetilDrs’ Vision 
Of  Biterprise-Wde 
Conputing  Is  Based 
More  On  Their  Inlerests 
Than¥)urs. 


Building  ThJy  Open, 
Ide  imputing. 


vm,  rwmm 

IMtIvMtor  OlyiMi^ 
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Softwara 

AraUaMflty 


Introducing  A  New,  More 
Cost-Effective  Way  Of  Computing. 

Other  computer  companies’  vision  of  enterprise-wide  computing 
usually  entails  you  buying  their  products  exclusively.  And  their  products 
often  have  hidden  hooks  that  lock  you  into  buying  decisions  you  might 
not  otherwise  make. 

NCR’s  Open,  Cooperative  Computing 

Si 

is  different.  It’s  the  first  truly  open  blue-  ‘*1 
print  for  enterprise- wide  computing. 

Designed  to  allow  rapid  assimilation  of 
new  technology  through  the  use  of  standard  hardware,  software,  and 
networking  interfaces. 

Since  we  released  our  strategy  in  February,  we’ve  received  enthusiastic 
response  from  organizations  of  all  sizes,  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  Not 
being  tied  to  proprietary  architecture  allows  us  now  to  introduce  a  suite 
of  open  systems  hardware,  software,  and  networking  products  based 
on  the  highest  performance,  lowest  cost,  most  feature-rich  technologies 
in  the  industry. 

On  the  next  few  pages,  you’ll  find  a  preview  of  our  new  products. 

A  new  family  of  scalable  systems  offering  an  unprecedented  range  of  cost- 
effective  power.  And  an  intuitive  software  environment  that,  combined 
with  new  open  networking  products,  can  bring  your  enterprise  together  as 
never  before. 

Products  designed  to  work  with  your  current  information  systems, 
while  providing  a  bridge  to  truly  open,  enterprise- wide  computing. 


EbvT)  BuiHTruly  Open, 
EnterpriseA>Wde  Computing 

I  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  NCR’s  approach  to  building  a 
truly  open,  enterprise-wide  computing  environment. 

□  Please  have  an  NCR  Sales  Representative  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  NCR’s  “How  To  Build  Truly  Open,  Enterprise-Wide 
Computing”  brochure. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  the  NCR  System  3000. 

O  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR  Cooperation. 

□  Please  send  a  brochure  on  NCR’s  Open  Networking  Environment. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO- 3  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Postage  will  be  paid  by  addressee 


NCR  Corporation 
UNITED  STATES  GROUP 
PO  BOX  606 
DAYTON,  OHIO  45401 


Effective\% 
evds  Of  Pawer. 


Introducing  The  NCR  System  3000 
Family  Of  Scalable  Processors. 

Microprocessor  technology  has  reduced  the  cost  of  processing 
as  much  as  100  times  compared  to  conventional  computing  architectures. 

In  the  near  future,  that  cost  advantage  will  grow  to  more  than  300  times. 

The  NCR  System  3000  brings  this  step- 
change  in  technology  to  a  complete  family  of 
scalable  platforms,  running  open  operating 
systems  like  UNIX*  OS/2  and  MS-DOS.  The 
System  3000  is  designed  to  connect  to  your 
cunent  systems  environment,  while  pro\dding 
a  transition  to  the  more  cost-effective,  flexible, 
open  environment  of  the  future.  iKrementalueps,mkrilmlarge,expmm(ma. 

From  desktops  and  large  servers  to  future  massively  parallel  models 
offering  more  than  100,000  MIPS,  our  new  System  3000  family  will  provide 
an  unequaled  range  of  performance.  So  you  can  add  the  power  you  need, 
when  and  where  you  need  it. 

The  NCR  System  3000  takes  advantage  of  the  Intel*  x86  chipset  series 
-the  most  powerful  microprocessors  available-to  provide  you  flexibility 
in  design  and  integration,  and  an  extensive  set  of  existing  applications, 
tools  and  peripherals.  In  feet,  this  new  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  use 
Intel’s  new  50MHz  i486*  miaoprocessor  in  a  multiprocessing  design. 

The  System  3000  offers  total  scalability  of  hardware  and  software, 
and  complete  object  code  compatibility  to  give  you  access  to  an  enormous ' 
application  software  suite.  Three  levels  are  now  released  for  sale-offering 
performance  from  7.5  to  320  MIPS.  And  support  for  the  computing  needs 
of  one  to  hundreds  of  users. 


RieeYyurOii 
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Introducing  Cooperationr 

The  Open  Enterprise  Integration  Environment. 

Conventional  systems  have  spawned  islands  of  information  that 
separate  departments  and  impede  workflow  more  effectively  than  any  wall. 

The  answer  is  NCR  Cooperation.  Soft¬ 
ware  that  integrates  the  general-purpose 
applications  and  platforms  in  your  organization 
into  one  flexible,  cooperative  system  with 
a  consistent,  intuitive  graphic  interface. 

Cooperation  benefits  everyone  in  your 
organization.  It  lets  MIS  managers  integrate  multimachine,  multivendor, 
multistandard  environments,  with  the  tools  needed  to  create  and  manage 
a  complete  enterprise-wide  network. 

Its  Business  Information  Monitor  facilities  allow  executives  to  access 
the  entire  knowledge  base  of  the  enterprise  from  their  own  workstations. 

And  it  aids  software  developers  by  speeding  both  new  application 
development  and  the  extension  of  conventional  mainframe  and  mini¬ 
computer  applications. 

Cooperation  allows  access  to  your  enterprise’s  resources  from  every 
desktop.  It  features  powerful  tools,  induditig  the  latest  in  distributed  olyecl 
technology,  that  insulate  both  software  developers  and  users  from  the 
complexities  of  the  operating  environment.  Objert-briented  programming 
lets  developers  reuse  code,  easing  the  job  of  building  or  modifying  complex 
programs.  And  reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  development  and  training. 

Cooperation  can  set  your  organization  free  from  the  rigid,  hierarchical 
computer  architectures  of  the  past.  Free  from  dependence  on  the  vision 
of  a  single  vendor.  Free  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  as  you  see  fit. 


IntroducmThe  First  Network 
Without  Proprietary  Roots. 


NCR’s  new  Open  Networking  Environmenr 
offers  the  first  set  of  end-to-end  networking  products 
based  on  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect  (OSI)  model. 
Open  Networking  System’”  (ONS)  -an  intelligent 
networking  system-is  designed  to  imple- 
nJIr  ment  all  seven  layers  of  the  OSI  reference 

8M 

model  to  provide  intelligent  network 

m 

apphcation  services  and  extensive  inter- 

US 

networking  capabilities. 

It  also  interconnects  varied  LANs  and 
WANs  to  help  leverage  your  existing  investment  and 
save  money  by  sharing  communications  resources. 
Its  extensive  SNA  capabilities  let  you  coexist  with 
conventional  networks  while  moving 


to  an  open  environment 


The  Open  Networking  Environment  also  includes 
the  powerfiil  network  management  capabilities 
ofNCRNet  Manager.  Also  OSI-based, 
NCRNet  Manager  provides  centralized 

NetViM 

management  of  both  the  internetworking 
environment  and  its  attached  systems. 

The  Network  Without  Wires. 

The  new  NCR  WaveLAN  uses  radio  waves  to 
let  you  build  an  industry-standard  LAN  without 
wires.  So  you  can  put  people  and  PCs  wherever  you 
need  them.  Without  the  time  and  cost  of  installing 
or  moving  a  wired  LAN. 

For  more  information,  phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 

We’ll  help  you  grow  truly  open, 
enterprise- wide  computing. 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 
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NETWORKING 


AT&T  boosts  T1 ,  T3  user  control 


Britain  OKs  sharing 
lines  to  other  nations 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

CUStAFT 


BASKING  RIDGE,  NJ.  — 
AT&T  recently  gave  users  of  its 
highspeed  lines  a  better  way  to 
manage  their  private  netwoiics. 
announcing  a  service  that  allows 
customers  to  reconfigure  and  re¬ 
serve  Tl  and  T3  circuits  from  a 
personal  computer. 

The  Accunet  Bandwidth 
Manager  (ABM)  works  with 
AT&T's  T45  (45M  bit/sec.)  and 
T1.5  (1.54M  bit/sec.)  Accunet 
services  and  is  a  foQow-on  to 
AT&T's  Customer  Cxatrdled 
Recoofiguiation,  an  on-line  pro¬ 
visioning  service  AT&T  has  of¬ 
fered  since  1962. 

ABM  fits  with  several  other 
hi^-^uodwidth  network  ser¬ 
vices  —  mcreasingly  seen  as  es¬ 
sentially  for  imaging  apfdica- 
tions,  disaster-recovery  applica¬ 
tions  and  LAN-to-LAN 
connectioos,  among  other  uses 
—  that  AT&T  and  its  competi¬ 
tors  have  been  announcing  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months. 

Two  weeks  ago.  for  example, 
AT&T  announced  plans  for  a 
switched  Tl  (^>tkm  for  its  Ac¬ 
cunet  private-line  service.  Ca¬ 
bined  with  ABM,  users  could 
coruxivably  arrange  for  Tl  traf¬ 
fic  to  go  over  the  switched  Poli¬ 
ty,  in  tlw  event  a  network  outage 
disrupted  their  conventional 


Tls.  Users  could  also  redirect 
downed  circuits  over  ahernative 
AT&T  Tls  or  the  public  net¬ 
work.  In  additkm,  ABM  alerts 
customers  to  bolts  and  downed 
links,  setting  off  an  alarm  <»)  the 
user's  terminal 

AT&T,  irtucb  hopes  to  have 
ABM  in  50  cities  by  nud-1991. 
said  the  provisioning  changes 
made  through  the  software  oc¬ 
cur  in  less  than  three  minutes 
and  that  a  Tl  circuit  requested 
through  ABM  can  be  provided  in 
less  than  one  day. 

Bandwidth  can  be  reserved  at 
S6K  bit/sec.  or  64K  bit/sec.  in¬ 
crements  up  to  a  Tl  channel,  in¬ 
cluding  intermediate  rates  of 
126K,  256Kand  512K  bit/sec. 

OpTotof  byposi 

Regarding  the  provision  of  T3 
circuits,  AT&T  said  customers 
wiQ,  for  the  time  being,  need  to 
reserve  these  tines  through  a  call 
to  an  AT&T  operator.  ^  this, 
too.  will  be  handled  by  ABM  in 
the  future,  said  AT&T,  which 
hopes  to  have  the  T45  Reserved 
available  by  the  fiisl  quarter  and 
ready  in  90  cities  by  the  middle 
ofl991. 

Through  the  ABM  software 
—  which  requires  an  MS-DOS 
PC  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  3.0  —  users  connect 
over  a  9.6K  bit/sec.  dial-up  or 
dedicated  line  to  an  ABM  con¬ 


troller  in  one  of  AT&T's  bdli- 
ties.  The  cootroUer,  a  Sun  Iifi- 
crDsystems,  Inc.  Sunserver  490, 
in  turn  sends  commands  to  a  dig^ 
tal  access  and  CrossConnect  sys¬ 
tem  in  AT&T's  network  to  re¬ 
configure  users' circuits. 

Bear,  Steams  &  Ca  in  New 
York  already  has  bandwidth  and 
reconfiguratton  on  demand 
through  its  internal  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  managing  director  of 
cocnmunkatxns  Jeff  MarshaL 
He  said  that  if  Betf .  Steams  mi¬ 
grates  to  a  packet-switched 
backbone,  the  ABM  service  (de¬ 
signed  for  orcuit-switched  net¬ 
works)  would  be  even  less  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  situation. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  I^^Uiams. 
manager  of  network  engineering 
at  Movyn's.  the  Hayward. 
Calif.-bas^  department  store 
chain,  definiteiy  waob  fiexible 
bandwidth  on  demand  and  would 
take  advantage  of  the  new 
AT&T  service  but  said  he  is  ba¬ 
ited  by  the  front-end  processor 
in  his  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  backbone. 

"The  computer  program  in 
the  (front-end  processor]  that 
has  our  net  configuration  would 
have  to  be  taken  down  and  re¬ 
loaded,”  said  Wiliams,  who 
monitors  the  logical  portion  of 
his  network  with  IBM's  Netview 
and  the  physical  links  an 
AT&T  Dataphooe  n  cootroUer. 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 
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LONDON  —  Openmg  the  way 
to  iesa-costly  ^obal  connectionB, 
the  UK  Ministry  of  TYsde  and  In¬ 
dustry  became  the  first  such 
body  to  permit  the  sharing  and 
resdbig  of  bies  between  the 
UK  and  other  countries.  The 
mimstry  also  announced  that  H 
wiD  permit  two-way  very  small 
aperture  terminal  sateOhe  cooi- 
munica  tions. 

"This  is  a  watershed  event 
that  changes  the  whole  econom¬ 
ics  of  tdecommunications  for 
corporate  users.”  said  Leonard 
Elfeobein.  president  of  Lynx 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  Little  Falls, 
NJ..  market  research  firm. 

A  corporation  will  be  able  to 
realiae  significant  savings  on 
U.S.-to-Earopean  transmissioas 
by  leasing  lina  horn  the  U.S.  to 
the  UK  and  then  eitber  reselling 
or  sharing  the  cost  of  those  hnks 
with  other  firms,  according  to 
Etfenbein. 

In  addition,  a  whole  new  in¬ 
dustry  will  firing  up  as  private 
corporatioos  and  networt  ser¬ 
vice  vendors  "can  get  a  large 
chunk  of  bandwidth  and  pared  it 
out  to  users,”  said  Dou^as 
Fields,  manager  of  telecommuni- 
catioos  at  United  Part^  Ser- 
vice'slnformatkm  Services  Divi- 
sioa  Such  providers  "can  make 


some  money  and  stfll  aefl  at  low¬ 
er  costa”  than  traditiooat  direct- 
dial  and  leased-fioe  rates,  be  add- 
ed. 

Fidds  said  UPS  wiO  look  very 
dosdy  at  iS  three  options  that 
the  \JK  amnstry's  dedsinn  has 
opened  up:  purchasiag  dremts 
from  resellers,  leasing  its  own 
lines  and  resdirng  them  and 
sharing  knes  with  other  compa¬ 
nies.  "We  couM  reaeO  liaea  to 
our  customers;  we  can  have  busi¬ 
ness  rdatkmshipa  with  them 
that  go  bcyockd  sending  pack¬ 
ages." 

(Xber  European  administra- 
tioos,  particubriy  those  in 
France,  Ormany,  Spain  and  Ita¬ 
ly,  are  Itkely  to  quickly  foOow  the 
UK’s  lead.  Fidds  said. 

"Those  countries  are  in  the 
throes  of  deregubtioo  and 
hungry  for  business;  they  don't 
want  people  moving  afi  their 
traffic  through  the  UK.”  Fidds 
added. 

As  long  as  the  UK  is  the  only 
country  that  permits  sharing  and 
reselling  of  bandwidth,  it  will  be 
much  more  cost-effective  for 
U.S.  businesses  to  route  their 
traffic  over  a  shared  link  to  a  UK 
gateway  to  other  countries  than 
to  set  up  separate  connectioos  to 
European  nations.  Elfenbein 
said. 


Airline  training  takes  flight  with  LANs 


ON  SITE 


BY  JIM  NASH 
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VANCXJUVER,  B.  C.  —  In  a 
•  darkened  room,  the  pilot  trains, 
mouse  in  hand.  Next  to  the  avia- 
<tar,  in  another  cubicle,  sits  a  me- 
ch^uc  who  is  brushing  up  on 
maintenance  procedures. 

They  and  10  or  so  other 
bushed  (Canadian  Airlines  Inter¬ 
nationa]  employees  are  using  the 
company's  new  training  focOity 
here.  Three  identical  fiKOities 
are  located  in  the  airline's  To¬ 
ronto  center. 

Each  center  resembles  an  ele¬ 
gant  airport  control  room.  Eadi 
trainee  sits  wearing  headi^iooes 
in  front  of  large  color  VDTs, 
pointing  and  diddng  through 
multimedia  video  courses. 

ranariian  Air's  training  pith 
gram  is  heavOy  dependent  on  lo¬ 
cal-area  netw^  technology.  In 
fact,  said  Don  GeAt,  one  of  the 
program's  creators,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  the  mainframe  solutions 
other  airlines  used  for  training, 
be  concluded  that  LANs  alone  of- 


to  teach  individual  employees  ef- 
fidently. 

Geike,  project  pOot  for  the 
airline’s  advanced  training  sys¬ 
tems.  said  Canadian  Air’s  5- 
month-old  Ethernet  LAN  allows 
trainees  to  move  at  their  own 
pace  thimigh  govenimentHnan- 
dated  lessons  stored  on  a  shared 
database.  The  system  replaces  a 
low-tech  training  ptxigram  that 
included  audiovisual  classroom 
instruction. 

He  explained  that  the  more 
rigid  mainframe  systems  other 
airlines  use  can  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  an  entire  class  to  the  pace 
of  the  slowest  trainee.  Allowing 
trainees  to  move  Uirou^  their 
courses  independently  gives  Ca¬ 
nadian  Air  fl^failrty  in  sdiedul- 
ing. 

This,  according  to  Jean  Pierre 
Deshaies,  manager  of  Canadian 
Air's  simulator  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  is  expected  to  save  $10 
million  in  personnel  costs  over 
four  years  compared  with  atet 
executives  expected  to  spend  by 
using  mainframe-based  training. 
Deshaies  said  the  firm’s  training 


prograrosofirhascoetSA.Smi)' 
Uon  and  is  under  budget  Delayed 
schedules,  a  fact  of  life  when 
teaching  groups  in  unison,  can 
cost  $20,000  per  day  for  a  class 
of  20,  he  explained. 


Just  as  impcMtant  as  savings, 
said  John  Lok.  a  consultant  on 
the  project  is  trainee  accep¬ 
tance,  wtudi  has  been  hi^ 

The  mechanics  and  pilots  are 


using  simulators  in  training  for 
the  "glass  cockpits"  of  The 
Boeing  Co.'s  767  and  747400 
arnl  Airbus  Industrie  SA's  A320 
—  planes  in  whidi  ptlots  moni¬ 
tor  an  increasing  number  of 


VDTs  as  computers  fly  the  air¬ 
craft  WtuaOy  every  portioo  of 
many  flints  today  is  done  by 
cooqiuters  using  ^ta  keyed  in 
bypOou. 


The  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
workstations  that  trainees  use 
display  simple  computer  graph¬ 
ics  arid  higjHiuality  videotaped 
snippets  of  airliners.  The  graph¬ 
ics  represent  each  oomponent, 
switch  and  keyboard  in  a  plane 
that  is  serviced  Iv  mechanics  or 
used  by  ptlots.  Employees  use  a 
mouse  to  answer  questions 
about  their  functions  and  per¬ 
form  tasks  such  as  extendbig 
flaps. 

"You  don’t  need  a  plane  to 
train  anymore,"  (Jerke  said. 
What  Canadian  Air  did  need  be¬ 
fore  installing  the  new  hardware 
and  software,  was  a  standards- 
based  network  with  enoo^ 
throughput  to  dwtribute  data 
and  digital  audio  simultaneouBly 
to  a  grou^  of  independent 
courseware  users. 

"We  have  a  real  hodgepodge 
of  technologies  m  the  tniniag 
worid,  a  lot  of  which  is  propri¬ 
etary  and  poses  compstibility 
problems.”  be  said.  "(Canadian 
Airfines  wanted  to  be  hardware 
independent” 

Wicat  Systems,  Inc.  in  Orem. 

ContinutdonpagfSO 
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Tools  offer  way  to  save 
intemetworkiiig  costs 

Enterprise  Router  isbridgej  router  alternative 


BYj(MNIEM.WEXLER 

cwsnrr 

IBM  users  can  buy  tbemsehres  a 
little  time  for  making  large  m- 
veatnants  in  internetworking 
wpiipnmt.  thanks  to  a  couple  di 
recent  innovative  anoounce* 
meots  from  Micro  Tempos 
Corp.  and  Micro-lntegratioiL 

Wditham.  MaaB.-based  hCcso 
Tempos  is  flipping  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Router,  a  software  product 
that  sits  in  VTAM  on  an  IBM 
MVS-based  manrframe  and 
serves  as  a  bridg^rcsiter  alter¬ 
native  for  coonecfrng  multiple 
Microsoft  Corp.-baaed  local-area 
networks  through  the  main¬ 
frame.  VTAM  is  IBM’s  froot- 
end  access  control  proyam. 

Enterprise  Rooter  allows  an 
existing  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (SNA)  network  to 
serve  as  a  LAN  internet  with  one 
investment  —  $20,000  to 
$100,000,  depending  on  main¬ 
frame  processing  capacity —  in¬ 
stead  ^  buying  multiple  source¬ 
routing  bridges  for  linking  each 


local  area  network. 

The  trade-off  is  that  the  soft¬ 
ware  gobbles  processing  pow^, 
”so  candidates  for  the  product 
are  organisations  not  running 
heavy-duty  applicatioos  —  such 
as  transactioii  processing  — 


|J  NTERPRISE 
11 .  Router  allows  an 
existing 

Systems  Network 
Architecture  network 
to  serve  as  a  LAN 
internet. 

through  the  software,*'  said 
Tucker  McDoita^.  president  of 
South  Norwalk,  Coon.-based 
consultancy  l\icker  Network 
Technologies,  Inc. 

Southern  Hhnob  University 
in  Carboodalc,  ffl.,  has  been  us¬ 
ing  the  Enterprise  Router  for  six 
months  and  was  previously  a 
beta-test  user. 


“We  had  extensive  SNA  net¬ 
works  that  we  needed  to  tie  into 
our  LANs,’*  explained  Larry 
HengdKdd.  directm’  of  comput¬ 
ing  affairs.  Hengebold  explained 
that  S1U*8  data  center  amtains 
an  IBM  3090  mainframe,  and 
the  university  runs  more  than  50 
LANs  “of  all  shapes  and  sizes." 

According  to  Hengebold,  the 
router  software  is  beneficial  in 
that  “not  aH  organizations  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  all  the  bridges  they 
need  at  one  tone.  This  has  been  a 
hfesaver  for  us  by  allowing  us  to 
build  a  general-purpose  ‘bridge’ 
for  a  while  and  contnd  our  ex¬ 
penses." 

Hengehold  added  that  the 
mamframe  has  burned  “oe^gi- 
Ue"  processing  power  because 
of  the  Enterprise  Router, 
"though  we’re  only  six  months 
into  it." 

SIU  fits  McDonalds's  user 
profile,  as  it  uses  the  software 
for  ti^t  appbcatkms,  including 
electronic  mail;  nighttime  back¬ 
up  and  recovery;  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  small  to  medium-size 
datafiles. 

SIU  does  nm  some  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Appletalk  and 
Novell,  Inc.  LANs,  which  are  not 
yet  siqjported  by  Enterprise 
Router.  Those  LANs  link  to  the 
SNA  oetwork  over  a  campus  Fi¬ 
ber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
backbone  network  using  Cisco 


Systems,  Inc.  AGS+  routers, 
Hengehold  said. 

Micro-Integration  in  Friends- 
ville.  Md..  is  shipping  s(rftware 
—  dubbed  Blue  Lynx  —  that  al¬ 
lows  four  gateways  to  be  com¬ 
bined  into  one  Intel  Corp. 
80286-based  personal  ccmiputer 
to  interface  multiple  IBM  Net- 
bios-compatible  LANs  running 
5250  emulation  with  IBM’s  Ap- 


LAN  booster 


cote,  sud)  as  Novell.  Users  have 
been  frustrated  by  this.** 

Doug  Goldstein,  LAN  admin¬ 
istrator  at  Vyvx  Telecom,  Inc.,  a 
long-distance  carrier  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  is  using  the  previous  verskm 
of  Kue  Lynx  to  tie  his  Banyan 
Systems,  Inc.  Vines  LANs  into 
two  interconnected  AS/400s. 
He  said  be  is  eager  to  receive  his 
$595  upgrade. 


Projected  LAN  growth  spurts  wiil  naturaiiy  drive  the  market  for  ecfuipment 
to  interconnect  networks  to  each  other  (fnd  to  hosts 


Average  number  of  LAN  nodes 
■  Mainframes  and  minicomputers 


I  PCs 

I  Workstations 


Source  Tbe  Vmkee  Group 

plicatKxi  System/400  midrange 
computer. 

"The  more  equipment  you 
can  connect  to  the  AS/400,  the 
better,"  McDonagh  s^.  "*1116 
AS/400  is  a  strategic  idatform, 
and  it  has  been  (kfficult  to  gate¬ 
way  into  it  from  nonnative  proto- 


CW  Qiart  Doreen  St.  John 

"Being  able  to  put  four  gate¬ 
way  cards  into  one  dedicated  PC 
means  I  won't  have  to  tie  iqi  a  PC 
per  gateway.**  be  said.  “Right 
now  Fm  running  two  gateways 
on  one  PC  and  another  gateway 
on  another.  This  will  free  up  a 
$2,000  PC  for  me." 


Ife  the  fastest 
But  it  will  never  cat 


You  can  go  fast.  You  can  go  safe.  Just  not  together. 
Until  EtterLink*  16. 

This  16-bit  Ethernet  network  adapter  is  up  to  90 
percent  faster  than  its  major  competitors!  Yet  it  runs 
with  a  lifetime  wananty. 

*Ab  MtacaiMt  ktantovy.  Cfuqi.  Oi  thr  Miig,  ad  yn  os  get  i  copy  nt  their  glm 

m  fdtaMty.  ad  kn  «ky  tfeal  el Bahs  SCai  idiplefv  k  ae,  993  gcrecatlM  merer  met 


You  can  use  it  with  your  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT,  PS/2 
Model  25  or  30  and  compatibles,  as  well  as  EISA 
computers.  And  it’s  ready  to  run  on  NetWare,  LAN 
Manager  and  3Com*  3 -I- Open!" 

What’s  more,  EtherLink  16  is  speedy  to  install. 


ad  ya  w  get  I  copy  et  their  glowwc  report  a  speed  by  cillkg  ns  mt  l-»0-NET-3CMn.  Ya  ca  ala  regaeat  the  d 
"!,  993  pifceat  are  merer  meeiei  rcpak. 


NETWORKING 


Net  managers  look  with 
favor  on  3Com  alliance 


Users  seek  Novell  bridge  options 


Network  administrators  ex¬ 
pressed  optimism  about  3Com 
Corp.*s  announcement  this 
roo(^  that  it  wiD  ally  itself  with 
Palindrome  Corp.,  a  third-party 
manufocturer  of-tape  backup  d^ 
vices. 

The  partnership  is  expected 
by  some  netwmk  managers  to 
result  in  a  writeonce  read-many 
(WCHIM)  device  bundled  into 
3Com’s  3 +Open  network  iter¬ 
ating  systems.  However,  the  po¬ 
litical  implications  of  the  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  netwmking  compa¬ 
ny  establishing  third-party  r^- 
tkinshipe  has  abo  sparked  enthu- 

I^lindrome,  in  Naperville, 
ni..  now  builds  tape  backup  de¬ 
vices  exclusively  for  networking 
gjaitt  Novefl,  Inc.  A  spokesman 
for  the  2-year-old  company  said 
the  two  firms  are  co-d^eloping 
memory  backup  systems  to  run 
on  Mtcrosoft  C^.’s  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  network  operating  system, 
which  underlies  3+ Open. ' 

Don  Barry,  network  adminis¬ 


trator  at  Ochsoer  Medical  insti¬ 
tutions  in  New  Orleans,  said 
3Com  users  are  likely  to  be  mm’e 
heartened  by  the  news  (rf  third- 
party  support  than  by  the  possi- 
Ulity  of  W[^RM  backups. 

‘it  means  we  won't  be  run¬ 
ning  in  a  vacuum,"  Barry  said. 
He  pointed  to  the  myriad  third- 
narty  relationships  that  Micro¬ 
soft  and  Novell  cultivate.  The  re¬ 
lationships.  he  explained,  give 
users  confidence  that  a  vendor's 
product  has  staying  power.  They 
also  smnetimes  mean  greater  af¬ 
fordability. 

Attft«Nl«  probiwm 

‘Tor  the  longest  time,  3Com  had 
this  big  attitude:  ‘We  have  the 
best,  and  no  cme  can  come  dose 
to  us.’  ’’  said  Fred  Skrotzki,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  software  develop- 
naent  and  hardware  iittegration 
at  Jam,  Inc.  "But  if  you  couldn’t 
afford  a  3Cam  (backup  device], 
you  had  to  go  to  another  ven^, 
like  NovelL"  Jam  is  a  software 
developer  in  East  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Skrotzki  said  3Com  users 
whose  budget  cmikl  not  absorb 
the  approximately  $7,000  sys- 


BY  JIM  NASH 
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Wth  NoveD,  Idc.’s  protocol 
bridge  lurking  someplace  in  beta 
testing,  network  managers  are 
turning  to  third-party  aohitioos 
to  unify  heterogeneous  comput¬ 
er  environments. 

Some  administrators  said 
they  are  frustrated  by  frequent 
updates  to  Novdl’s  internet 
packet  exchange  (mO  network¬ 
ing  protocol  Tim  acutely  af¬ 
fect^  are  managers  who  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  the  company’s 
network  operating  sj^on. 
Netware,  work  closely  with  ma¬ 
chines  using  Transmbsion  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/lntemet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP). 

Provo,  Utah-based  Novell 
told  users  when  it  announced 


tern  purchased  other  vendors’ 
hackxips,  whidi  often  did  not 
work  frilly  wHh  3Com  networks. 

Skrot^.  who  is  the  leader  of 
a  New  York  3Cocn  user  group, 
said  strong  third-party  relation¬ 
ships  also  mean  a  better  chance 
for  parts  and  service  if  a  local 
3Com  reseller  closes  or  changes 
stripes. 


Netware  386  in  May  1989  that 
IPX-based  Netware  386  had 
been  architected  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  bridge  between  the  two 
protocols.  The  company  has  yet 
to  say  when  it  wiO  delivW  su^  a 
tool 

Owtof  b««a 

However,  acowding  to  a  manu- 
bcturing  sector  uso*  of  Netware 
who  requested  anonymity,  No¬ 
vell  executives  said  a  bridging 
device  is  out  of  beta  testing  and 
wQ]  be  distnbuted  to  a  select 
number  of  users  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Analyst  Craig  Bur¬ 
ton  at  Clarke  Burton  Carp,  in 
Salt  Lake  City  said  be,  too,  bad 
beard  that  the  product  has  been 
in  beta  testing. 

The  user  said  his  peers  dislike 
being  at  the  mercy  of  frequent 
IPX  updates  and  would  rather 
run  TCP/IP  packets  on  Netware 
networks  via  a  bridge. 

One  &mware  product  that 
addresses  the  problem.  SK-Net 
by  Schneider  &  Koch  in  Karlsru¬ 
he,  Germany,  is  gaming  grudg¬ 
ing  endorsement. 

At  the  moment,  SK-Net  is 
one  of  the  few  answers  avaOat^ 
to  test  mana^rs  who  must  rec- 
oocfle  heterogeneous  environ¬ 


ments  enou^  to  share  files  and 
electronic  mafl. 

David  ffUker,  network  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  the  University 
of  Califomia  at  Irvine,  said  he 
purchased  several  SK-Net  smart 
Ethernet  adapter  cards.  The 
cards  "Imow  bow  to  timnel  IPX 
inside  TCP/IP."  Walker  said. 
The  cards,  wl^  cost  $1,500 
each,  wrap  TCP/IP  packets  in 
IPX  envelopes  in  order  to  trans¬ 
mit  them  to  Netware  servers  or 
other  TCP/IP  systems  such  as 
Unix,  where  they  are  unwrapped 
again. 

Though  the  process  of  wrap- 
and  unwrapping  padcets  is 
prone  to  degradation,  he  said, 
SK-Net  beats  other  alternatives. 
Wdker  said  be  r^ected  gate¬ 
ways  between  the  two  protoo^ 
because  of  tbe  performance  hit 
the  system  took. 

Rebooting  is  necessary, 
Walker  said,  when  switching  b^ 
tween  protocols. 

Tbe  SK-Net  itsdf  is  not  with¬ 
out  problems.  Walker  noted.  He 
expbioed  that  be  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  tbe  boards  to  recog¬ 
nize  more  than  one  other  board 
on  tbe  network,  making  distiib- 
uted  processing  difficuh  beyond 
pairs  of  servers. 


board  available 
di  up  to  its  warranty 


because  there  are  no  jumpers  to  slow  you  down. 
But  why  not  see  for  yourself? 

Just  call  l-800-NET-3Coin  Dept.  D5056  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  3Com  reseller. 


3Com 

network  more  types  of  syst< 
to  more  types  oi  systems: 


01990  3Co«i  CorpontkM.  S400  Bayfiont  Plan.  Sanu  Clara.  CA  9S05Z.  Tdepbooe  |4(»)7M-S000.  Xom.  3+Opea.  Eiherlinb  mA  the  3Com  tacfine  are  imdemarts  ot  3Coo  CorporatiaA. 
IBM.  XT.  AT  and  PS/2  are  irademaris  of  Inremaiional  Business  MachiaetCofpofatioB.NeiWare'Uafegisiered  trademarh  oINoreB.  lac.  Laiio«catta  trademark  oILaaQaeai  Gnwp. 


Do  anything 
and  you  would 


For  25  years,  Epson*  printers 
have  placed  ink  on  paper  with 
fine-crafted  precision  and  ever-  ^ 
increasing  speed.  Each  character 
as  impressive  as  the  last.  A  feat 
that  Epson  24-pin  printers  have 


2  Year  Warranty 

Just  one  more  measure  of  how 
dependable  your  Epson  printer  will  be. 


accomplished  15  trillion  times  over. 
Today,  dot  matrix  is  the  most 
widely  used  printing  technology 
in  business.  Of  course,  the  most 
widely  used  dot  matrix  printers 
are  made  by  Epson.  The  very 


jvaildMe  «jn  ^1  Epson  prinien.  except  the  LQ-2530and  DFX  Series  which  offer  a  one-year  limited 


ty.  Epson  is  a  repsieied  trademark  of  Seiko  Epson  Corporation. 


15  trillion  times 
be  good  at  it,  too. 

company  that  invented  them  two  decades  ago.  skillful  SmartPark"  paper  handling.  These  and 
Epson  printers— from  dot  matrix  to  laser  to  other  conveniences  make  operating  an  Epson  as 
inkjet— are  the  epitome  of  reliability.  But  where  flawless  as  the  printing. 

there  is  brawn,  there  is  also  a  brain.  Consider  We  could  go  on.  But  you  already  have  15 

Epson’s  ingenious  SelecType”  control  panel  and  trillion  reasons  to  choose  an  Epson. 

Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work? 

©1990.  Epson  .'\tnerit  a.  Inc.. ‘27H()l.<)miuBl\d.,  Ibrrante.  CA  fXI.M).')  (800)  9?2-8911. 


NETWORKING 


PC  software  melds  four  telecom  tasks 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 


BIT  BUST 

Nynex  group  explores 
digital  radio  technology 

Nynex  Scienre  end  TecfaaolM  hM  inAed  to  Che  Mer 
el  ■*<*»■*•  CootoieMM  far  ae  ripcfinratol  Ih 

ccaae  to  teat  md  evalnite  the  faeifaSCr  of  01^  dipCal  cado 
*..r^hnningi»«  fg  gg  itoMtwe  faf  ofatiDC  ««  anCboda  of 
tranamittfag  tefaphnor.  call.  Depioyiiieto  cf  wneteea  aenicea 
ooeld  potenddy  loner  the  ooaC  ii  \oai  loop  copnectiona, 
Nynex  sakl 

Open  ayatema  vendor  The  WaDoogenf  Groito,  Inc,  haa  re> 
portedhrngpedavahif  added  reaefcr  (VAR)  agreement  with 
Walker  UAcr  a  Oaten,  be.,  a  devcfaper  of  data  commo- 
niratioiia  auftwaie,  to  alow  WAonfon^a  IVnanaafan  Coih 
tndl^otocal  aoftirtfe  to  liS4X)5  madnaea  to  be  incorporat' 
ed  in  the  VAR’anetwoifcinf  prodneta. 

riaurttena  m  Pulerton.  ChH.,  haa  ptetehed  a  Netnoifc 
Product  Giade.  a  1  SOinge  coopenAB  400 prodacta  B  the 
areaa  d  Apfle  CMafimt  tec.  Mai'itereh  local  area  aeC> 
wocka,  Madatoafa  teki  to  Dighal  IgolpMate  Cotf.  VAXa, 
IdacBlnahto-UBax  conaectfaaa  and  hlacaBliM64i>4BM  oqik 
oectiaaa.  The  gnde  ia  ^ked  at  $1 9.96.  pfaa  S2  ahippiog. 

TteBddlyCtoeditnBof  £C^ra0a»ifap>;  pteiteedbyEDl, 
Spenad  tha  Ward  a  Dalaa  ia  BOW  avahfale.  The  pteBcation 
cootaaM  iatiiy  of  efartrcair  data  hCenteofe  aendorB,  b- 
» roayaaBa. 
auaiwHie. 


Many  divqsiOed  global  coa^)»' 
niea  stiO  noart  deal  with  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  seemingly  old-time  teefa- 
nologies  Tda  and  TWX  — 
astbepremieraxidecfcocninu- 
nicationa  ip  some  corners  of  the 
world. 

One  user  reoogntaed  the  need 
far  comhinmg  tboae  methods 

with  fafMwriU  and  mn#Wm  COBH- 

municatioos,  and  the  result  is  an 
mt^rated  peraooal  cocqxiter 
software  package  that  IDR  Uai- 
com,  Inc.  in  Ptymoiith  Meeting, 
ft.,  h  now  afaipfBDg. 

The  prodbet,  Via  PC  Tele- 
conununicatiops  Software,  runs 
on  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles  — 
mfkKfing  hpeops  and  uses 
one  common  ma  mteiface  far 

It  inchMipi  such  menued  hems  as 
a  list  of  cointry  codes  Irom  Mba- 
ota  to  2mtebwe.  as  weO  as  tme 
«pw<»  for  aD  coun¬ 

tries.  Installation  time  is  five  to 
10  amuitea.  the  vendor  said. 

The  product,  wfaiefa  is  avail- 
ahle  far  DOS  pfatforms  only,  re- 
quirei  64(B(  random  access 
memory.  Thus,  ao  Intd  Corp. 
802864iaaed  PC  moat  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  runniiig  the  software. 

The  product  was  ftectioniOy 
designed  by  users.  The  mqietus 
far  it  came  when  IngeraoS- 
RancTs  Pump  Dhri- 


Lo€ol«4irwa 

natworicing 

hordwar* 

Commtex.  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
Q)er-optic  interface  designed  for 
use  in  nadtiniedia  local-area  net¬ 
work  enwoiiments. 

The  CX-80  acts  as  a  central 
controUer  for  connecting  audio, 
video  and  data  resources,  which 
can  then  be  dbtributed  to  at¬ 
tached  personal  computers.  A 
conylete  Istegrated  Services 
DiQt^  Network  Primary  Rate 
Imerface  for  voice  and  <fata.  as 
many  as  tfaree  televiskn  ctan- 
neb  and  one  ebannd  from  ead) 
PC  are  faked  to  the  fiber-optic 
coonectiaa  via  a  multfalexer. 

fticing  begins  at  under 
1 0.000 per  workstation. 
Coomtex 
lesSCroftooBhrd. 
CrofUMi.Md.21114 
(301>721-3666 

Puredata  Inc.  has  announced 
three  Ethernet  cards  that  fea¬ 
ture  support  far  lOBase-T. 

The  protects,  part  of  the 
8023  aeries  of  Ethernet  cards, 
indude  the  PD18023-T1  ($345), 
an  ei^t-fait  interface  card  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM  ftrsooal  Com¬ 
puter  XTs  and  ATs;  the 


streamline  its  Telex  procedures. 

"We  had  a  fuU-time  Tdex  op¬ 
erator  who  woidd  retype  mes¬ 
sages  scribbled  by  twers."  ex¬ 
plained  (beg  Staufier,  PC  ooor- 
(finator.  *  We  were  hmrfHng  ^arh 
message  several  times,  and  this 
wasmeffidenL" 

Stauffer  that  with 

the  company  doing  hudness  in 
the  US..  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  E^  its  prima¬ 
ry  overaeas  farm  cf  communica¬ 
tion  is  Telex,  and  in  the  US.,  it  is 
fax.  He  said  the  cao^any  could 
not  find  anything  commmdally 
aviilafale  on  the  market  to  inte- 
grate  these  functioos,  ao  it  q>- 
pronefaed  (fary  Eteng.  thra 
fotaider  and  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Refife^aftore-aod- 
forward  Telex  and  TWX  switch¬ 
ing  service.  Eteng  is  now 
president  of  IDR  Umcom. 

The  result  was  a  protect  that 
"scans  for  any  type  of  document 
in  a  toedfied  directnry  every  15 
mmutea,"  StauSer  "When 
it  finds  one.  it  dials  a  modem 
automaticaBy  and  cfirects  the 
document  to  a  fax,  Tdex  or 
TWXnmteer.” 

He  added  that  180  of  his  300 
PCs  are  attached  to  a  network, 
and  "any  one  of  those  180  can 
one  the  software"  through  the 
detected  >fia  PC  server.  He  add¬ 
ed.  tboQ^,  that  his  site  license 
sDoira  10  users  to  simultaoeous- 
iy  activate  the  software;  others 


PDI8023-16T1  ($395).  a  16-bit 
card-  for  AT-  or  Intd  Carp. 
80386-faaaed  fie  serveri  and 
workstation^  and  the 
PDUCaOZa-T  ($475).  a  16-bH 
interface  card  for  IBM  Micro 
Channel  Architecture-based  file 
servers  and  wockstatioQs. 

All  three  models  are  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  IEEE  802.3  Ether¬ 
net  standard, 
ftiredato 
1740  S.  1-35 
CarroUtoo.  Texas  75006 
(214)242-2040 

Ancor  Communkations.  Inc.  has 
annoBKed  a  local-area  network 
-xystero  based  on  fiber-optic 
technology. 

The  (^XT  for  LAN-based  sys¬ 
tems  was  designed  far  personal 
computer-based  LANs.  It  runs 
transparently  tmder  Novel], 
Inc's  Netwm  386  and  enables 
each  WDckstation  on  a  LAN  to 
coenmuokate  at  44M  bit/aec. 
The  hat  price  is  appeoxnnately 
$2 ,000  per  connectkxL 

6 1 30  Blue  Circle  Drive 
Mittoetooka.  Minn.  55343 
(612)932-4000 


Front  ends, 
multiploxers 


time  have  to  wah  in  a  queue. 

Larry  Cynar,  an  analyst  at 
San  Jose,  Calif.-based  research 
firm  Dataquest.  Inc,  said,  "1 
would  think  there  would  be  a 
pretty  good  market  for  such  an 
integrated  package.  However, 
some  services,  such  as  Western 
Union's  Telex,  will  perform  this 
fanctioQ  for  you  already.  What 
happens  if  the  user  alre^  sub¬ 
serves  to  such  a  servke  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  software?" 

More  modnws 

Cynar  said  that  while  he  sees  a 
kit  of  fax  replacing  Telex  and 
TWX.  "modems  are  every¬ 
where."  He  estimated  a  1  coil- 
hoo-node-per-year  worldwide 
growto  in  modems  from  3  miibon 
inl969to5miDjonjn  1991.  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  low  end.  wfai^  is 
not  yet  saturated.  "However, 
there’s  virtually  no  cootiouing 
developmeot  of  large  networks 
on  analog  modems,"  be  said,  dt- 
mg  the  home  market  as  the  big¬ 
gest  target  for  the  products. 

Etfling  estimate  that  Tdex 
and  TWX  wfll  be  around  for  at 
least  80  years  "because  of  the 
biffions  of  doOars  needed  to  up¬ 
grade  telecommunkatioos  sys¬ 
tems  in  Third  World  countries." 
He  said  a  vennoo  of  Vb  PC  for 
Novell,  Inc  Netware  networks 
is  phxioed  by  year’s  end.  "We 
win  also  be  developing  the  pack¬ 
age  for  other  network  operating 
systems." 


Teleprocessing  Products,  Inc 
has  introduced  a  fiacttonal  Tl 
multfalexer  that  can  be  config¬ 
ured  with  one  to  eight  channels. 

The  TP-9000  ran  be  used  as  a 
point-to-poi&t  Tl  multiplexer  or 
as  a  ftactkxuU  Tl  roultfalexer 
when  used  with  a  coimnoo  carri¬ 
er’s  fractional  Tl  service. 

The  product  provides  as 
many  as  ei^t  V.35  terminal  in¬ 
terface  channels  in  a  56K  bit/ 
sec  constant  or  controlled  carri¬ 
er  as  weO  as  64K.  128K.  256K. 
384K.  512K  and  768K  bit/sec 
configurations. 

Pricing  ranges  born  $3,365 
to  $6,380. 

Teleprocessing  Products 
4566  E.  Industrial  St. 

Sims  Valley,  Calif.  93063 
(605)522-8147 


Custonwr- 

pramises 

equipmant 

Network  Equipment  Technol- 
0068,  loc  has  announced  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  allows  companies  to  ex¬ 
tend  puUk.  private  or  hybrid 
oetwoildng  services  from  cen¬ 
tral  to  remote  company  loca- 

tiODS. 

The  Atex/48  Integrated  Ac¬ 
cess  Manager  can  be  used  to 
multiplex  voke  and  data  applka- 
tioosontoTl  facilities  for  access 
into  a  pubbe  carrier  network  or 


Airline 

FROM  PAGE  45 

Utah,  and  Seattle-based  Boeing 
have  created  much  of  the  mar¬ 
ket's  software  and  hardware. 
Wkat's  proprietary  setup,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  running  any  other 
vendor’s  software  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  (Jerke  said.  It  abo  limita 
the  number  of  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  that  can  1^  00  to  a  ceiitral 
mainframe  or  miniconipoter  si- 
roultaneously. 

In  each  of  Canadian  Air’s  four 
training  rooms  sits  a  Ckxnpaq 
OxDputer  Corp.  Systempro  as  a 
file  server.  The  Systempro 
stores  audio  data  and  controls 
the  videodisc  players  oo  each 
trainee’s  desk.  A  Cxigent  Data 
Technologies,  Inc.  E/Master  n 
16-bit  adapter  card  is  slotted  in 
the  server,  which  also  ports  an 
Extended  Industry  Standard  Ar- 


booe  network.  It  supports  pufabc 
carrier  service  offerings  ranging 
from  fractional  Tl  to  fully  loaded 
Tl  lines,  the  vendor  said. 

Piiong  ranges  from  $3,100 
to  $4,200  for  eight-,  12-  and  24- 
alotmodds. 

Network:  Equipment 
Technologiea 
800  Sagmaw  Drive 
Redwood  City.  Calif.  94063 
(415)366-4400 

Timeplex,  Inc  has  announced  an 
intdligent  networking  system 
that  enables  customers  to  con¬ 
nect  remote  sites  to  backbone 
networks. 


chitecture  (EISA)  bus  for  added 
tfaxouglqiuL  The  network  oper¬ 
ating  system  is  Novell,  1^’s 
Netware  Verxkxi  3.1  oo  Ether¬ 
net,  which  was  installed  in  July. 

Both  Deahoies  and  Geike  said 
they  were  surprised  by  the  Co¬ 
gent  card’s  perfonnance.  ‘.Tt 
Mew  the  ao^  off  NovdI’s 
NE3200  32-bit  card."  Deriiaies 
said.  The  Cogent  card  takes  con¬ 
trol  of  the  EISA  bos  to  guide  data 
flow  without  having  to  go 
throQ^  toe  CPU,  Gerke  added. 

One  card  on  a  server,  De- 
shaies  said,  can  support  up  to  16 
users  coocunently.  "We  were 
worrying  that  we  would  have  to 
go  with  (Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interfacef'  in  order  to  put  that 
many  trainees  on  one  server, 
each  of  them  accessing  data,  vid¬ 
eo  and  auSo.  Now,  he  said,  the 
only  tab  cf  FDDI  ts  in  runmng  a 
badebane  between  the  existing 
training  room  with  toe  second 
one  being  built  down  the  ball 


The  TXl/Acoesa  System  vraa 
designed  to  haotfle  AT&T  Data- 
pbooe  Digital  Service  switched 
56K  bit^ec.,  fractional  Tl  and 
Tl  requirements.  It  provides 
two-  and  four-wire  connectivity 
and  k  avadable  in  three  modris: 
the  ei^-slot  TXl/S  far  smaD 
access  rites,  the  12-sloC  TXl 
version  for  intelligent  channel 
bank  appGcatiottS  and  the  24-alot 
TX  1/E  for  large  access  rites. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $3,150 
to  $16,500,  depending  on  type 
of  model 
Tunepltfx 

400 Cbcotnut  Ridge  Rond 
V^MNlcliff  Lake,  N  J.  07675 
(201)930-4607 


SMB  said  It  was  looknig  to  trying  to  transmit  at  the  ome 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


into  a  company’s  private  back- 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


n 


Virginia  M.  Al- 
star  has  been 
named  manager 
0^  systems  and 

I  programming  at 
the  South  Car¬ 
olina  State  Port  Author¬ 


ity  in  Charlestoo,  S.C. 

AJster  was  previously  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  informa¬ 


tion  resource  management  at 
Colgate-E^lmc^ve  Co.  She 
managed  a  15-person  strate¬ 
gic  planning  group  aod  led  the 
development  of  domestic  and 
international  systems. 

She  holds  a  bacbekM’'s  de¬ 
gree  from  St  John’s  Universi' 
ty  and  an  from  Adelphi 
University. 


Nader  Kury  has  been 
named  principal  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  for  the  city  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  implementing  a 
financial  management  sys¬ 
tem. 

Kury  was  formeiiy  a  pro- 
grammer/analyst  at  the  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Water  IMstrict 
m  Fremont,  Calif. 


Ariel  Sharon  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  in  Ar- 
goone,  IL,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  industry  at 
the  Society  for  Computer 
SuDulatioo  (SCS). 

SCS  is  a  profesaonal  tech¬ 
nical  society  devoted  to  appli¬ 
cations  of  computer  simula¬ 
tion.  SCS  members  include 
employees  of  computer  simu¬ 
lation  firms,  mfliUuy  and  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  vendors. 

9ttroa  is  group  leader  for 
experiments  in  Argonne’s 
Reactor  Eogmeering  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  develops  software 
for  training  nuclear  power 
plant  operators. 


WIm's  on  tho  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  asaistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coining  and 
going,  and  Compufrfwoffd 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  ISjobchan^inExecu- 
tive  Tiack.  When  you  have 
news  d>oiit  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  (frop  a  note  aod 
toor  have  your  pubhc  rda- 
tiooa  d^Mirtment  write  to 
Qmton  ^der.  Senior  Editor, 
Maragement,  Computtr- 
worid.  Box  9171, 375  Codu- 
tuate  Road,  Frainingham, 
Maas.  01701-9171. 


Exploring  uncharted  waters 

Spencer  Gifts  develops  SIRIS»  a  $5  million  integrated  database  system,  from  scratch 


BYJOANDE  M.  WEXLER 

CWSTAPy 


There's  a  credo  that  the  best 
managers  are  those  who  work 
their  way  up  from  the  trench¬ 
es,  because  they  understand 
precisely  what  ^eir  subordi¬ 
nates’  Jobs  entail.  Spencer  Gifts, Inc.  is 
betting  the  success  of  a  five-year  busi¬ 
ness  overhaul  project  on  that  very  pre¬ 
mise. 

With  a  total  d  45  years  of  retailing 
experience  between  them,  Spencer’s 
chief  executive  officer  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  are  man¬ 
aging  their  current  Spencer  Integrated 
Retail  Information  System  (SIRIS) 
project  with  a  dose  of  realism. 

CEO  Jdu)  Hacala  and  Vice  Pre^ 
dent  of  Information  Systems  Eugene 
Murtha  say  their  experience  allows 
them  to  t^e  an  idea  and  visualize  it 
running  through  the  entire  Pleasant- 
ville,  NJ.-based  corporation.  That 
ability  hdped  them  conceive  and  ap¬ 
propriately  design  SIRIS.  an  integrat¬ 
ed  database  system  aimed  at  giving 
buyers  and  merchandisii^  managers 
up-to-the-minute  mformation  about 
sales  trends. 

'’I've  been  a  buyer  aod  a  merdian- 
dising  manager,  and  I  understand  what 
information  these  people  need  to  do 
their  jobs,”  Hacala  explains.  'The 
quickeryou  can  pick  up  on  a  trend,  the 
more  you  can  maximize  the  benefit  of 
that  trend.” 

Hacala  gets  actively  involved  with 
IS  planning  decisions  at  the  $260  mD- 
Uon  specialty  retail  chain,  ^lencer 
Gifts  has  bera  owned  by  MCA,  Inc. 
since  1968  aod  operates  about  550 
stores  in  shopping  malls  natkxiwide. 
"We  have  a  formal  stnicture  fix' 


Spnticnr  Gifts’  Hacala  (Uft)  and  murtha  managed  SIRIS  devetopmeni 


keeping  John  cimstantly  invi^ved,” 
Murtha  says.  "He  is  the  type  cf  manag¬ 
er  who  walks  around  the  building  aod 
talks  to  peof^;  he  keeps  his  pulse  on 
everything,  induding  IS.” 

Ibcala’s  haiids-<»  invdvement  with 
IS  is  "unusual,  particularly  in  the  retail 
industry.”  according  to  John  Chay,  for- 
mer  vice  presidefit  of  IS  at  the  National  I 
Retafl  Federation,  Inc.,  sponscv  of  the 
Retafl  Information  Systems  Confer¬ 
ence  (Riscon). 


Hacala  spoke  about  Spencer’s 
SIRIS  project  at  Riscon’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  mid-October  in  St  Louis. 

"You’d  never  hear  a  CEO  say  be 
wasn’t  going  to  get  involved  in  site  se¬ 
lection  or  operations,  and  the  comput¬ 
er  is  anothtf  strategic  tool,”  Haola 
says.  "You  don't  have  to  be  a  hardware 
or  software  expart,  but  you  should 
know  the  benefits  of  different  lands  of 
systems  and  what  questions  to  ask. " 

C^inuedonpageSe 


Perhaps  IS  needs  a  dose  of  pei^troila 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CWStAPP 


Looking  for  a  role  model  for 
redesigning  your  information 
systems  organization  to  meet 
user  needs.^  Try  the  Soviet 
economy. 

That  unconventional  wisdom  comes 
from  Dean  Meyer,  president  of 
NDMA,  Inc.,  an  IS  man¬ 
agement  oxisultancy  in 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  Meyer 
argued  that  in  the  spirit  of 
the  lifting  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  some  IS  departments 
would  do  well  to  emulate 
perestroika,  or  restructur¬ 
ing. 

According  to  Meyer,  "Most  IS  or- 
ganizaticms  are  run  ^  a  central  Soviet 
that  determines  bow  time  and  money 
will  be  spent"  He  added,  "It  didn’t 
work  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  isn’t 


working  in  today’s  corporations." 

The  IS  department  riiouk]  change 
from  a  centrally  planned  economy  to  a 
market-driven  economy.  Meyer  said, 
by  giving  users  more  say  in  what  IS 
services  they  want  and  pricing  them 
aixordin^. 

ImplefiXHiting  chargeback  and  man¬ 
aging  IS  as  a  profit  center  are  impor¬ 
tant  pieces,  but  they  are  part  of  a  larg¬ 
er  philoMpby. 

IS  activities  "should  be 
plarmed  by  the  customer 
instead  of  by  the  provid¬ 
er,"  Meyer  said.  "Then  IS 
wffl  only  do  what  the  cli¬ 
ents  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
The  way  things  woik  now. 
we  have  surphsses  [of  IS 
services]  in  some  areas  a^  shortages, 
or  bacU^.  in  others.’’ 

Bdeyer  advocated  a  process  of  what 
be  calls  shadow  budgeting,  or  distrib¬ 
uting  the  projected  IS  budget  among 


users  so  they  each  know  what  they  are 
paying  for.  To  reach  that  point,  the  IS 
department  should  take  steps,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following: 

•  Identify  the  IS  department's  "prod¬ 
uct  line." 

•  Identify  an  supfdiers,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal. 

•  Determine  a  "fair  market  price"  for 
IS  services  based  on  their  cost  of  deliv¬ 
ery  and  what  prices  are  offered  in  the 
open  market  (i.e.,  by  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dors). 

•  Design  an  invokuig  process  so  users 
win  "start  to  get  a  fed  for  what  their 
decisions  cost."  Meyer  said. 

If  successful,  the  process  wiO  rein¬ 
vigorate  IS  and  transform  the  users 
from  supplicants  to  "weB-infonned 
buyers  wto  want  quality,"  according 
to  Meyer.  And  perhaps  their  role  mod- 
ds  wU  be  the  customers  at  the  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  restaurant  in  Moscow's  Red 
Square. 
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Olwtak<at  our  powerful  new  notebook  PC,  and  you'll  see 
wfflr  more  FORTUNE  1000  companies  choose  COMPAQ 
portables  and  laptops  over  all  others*  Now  see  it  in  person 
at  your  Aulhwized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer. 

Call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  138  for  the  location  nearest  you. 
In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  138. 


It  simply  works  better. 
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Summaries/roM  leading  scientific  and 
ma  nagement  journals 


"Th«  alusive  silver  lining:  How 
we  foil  to  loom  from  soflworo 
dovolopmonl  foiliiros" 

By  Tarek  Abdel-Hamid  and 
Stuart  Madnick 
Sloan  Management  Review 
FaU  1990 

■  When  sf^ware  projects  go  awry,  we 
either  hide  the  mistakes  or  never  dikover 
them.  The  important  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  failures  are  usually  not 
readily  apparent;  they  need  to  be  ex¬ 
tract^  from  deep  within  the  project  ex¬ 
perience. 

Many  managers  rely  on  conventicmal 
wisdom  to  explain  fadures,  such  as 


Brooks’  Law,  which  says  diat  adding 
manpower  to  a  late  software  project  de¬ 
lays  it  further.  But  reliance  on  these  in¬ 
tuitive  exfrianatiotts  may  prevent  manag¬ 
ers  fr«n  identifying  the  problems. 

The  authors  have  developed  a  post- 
mOTtem  diagnostic  toot  that  sinuilates  the 
s(rftware  development  and  testing  pro¬ 
cess.  For  example,  it  can  determine 
whether  the  project  was  understaffed  or 
whether  quality-assurance  testing  contin¬ 
ued  beyo^  the  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns. 

The  result  is  a  set  of  ideal  cost  and 
schedule  estimation  benchmarks  for  the 
finished  (xoject  that  can  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  estimates  for  future  projects.  The 
payoff  from  an  effective  postmortem  is  a 
smarter  organizatkm  that  truly  learns 


from  its  nustakes.  —  Mitch  Betts 


"SystMHS  orcMttcture: 
IdvaHfying  slroltgk  strik«" 

By  Randall  Latham 
Joumnl  of  Systems  Management 
October  1990 

■  '’^rategk  strikes”  are  competitive 
advamages  gained  throu^  new  uses  of 
information  technology.  However,  such 
advantages  are  fieeting  if  the  technology 
can  be  quiddy  replicated  by  the  competi- 
ti(». 

New  strategic  strikes  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  through  systems  architecture.  Sys¬ 
tems  architecture  involves  comprdten- 
sive  analysts  of  the  company’s  current  and 
long-term  needs  and  resources.  It  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  technology  —  business 
function,  application,  data,  communica- 
tkxts  and  hardware.  Through  systems  ar- 
chitectare,  needs  can  be  anticipated  and 
prcmded  for  in  advance:  it  is  active  rather 
than  reactive.  Informatian  technology 
can  thus  be  more  effectively  and  effident- 
ly  employed. 

For  competitors  that  are  not  employ¬ 
ing  similar  analyses,  strategic  strikes 
made  throu^  this  type  of  planning  are 
more  difficult  to  repfkate  and  neutrahae. 

The  greatest  hairier  to  implementa¬ 
tion  of  systems  architecture  li»  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  any  organization  to  tedmo- 
logical  change.  The  strikes  enaUed  by  a 
wdl-tbou^-out  sy^ems  architecture 
must  be  put  in  place  at  a  rate  acceptable  to 
the  employees.  —  Derd(  Slater 


trained  by  every  one  of  these 
top  manufacturers. 

That^  why  we  know  exactly 
which  networking  products  can 
and  can't  woih  for  you.  Whether 
they  adhere  to  industry  stan¬ 
dards.  And  whether  they  have 
the  functionality  and  compati¬ 
bility  to  make  your  investment 


in  networking  really  pay  off. 

What^  more,  when  it  comes 
to  building  a  network  around 
equipment  you've  already  got  in 
place,  nobody's  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  ComputerLand. 


ComputcrLonJ 


Business  to  business.  I^rson  to  person. 


So  don't  waste  your  time  or 
money  on  someone  who  still 
hasn't  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Call  1-800-852-8043 
extension  35  to  find  the 
ComputerLand  nearest  ^u. 

You'll  be  putting  your 
company  in  the  hands  of  the 
real  experts. 


"Why  b*  hoiMst  if  honasty 
doesn't  pay?" 

By  Amar  Bkide  and  Howard  Stevenson 
Harvard  Busineas  Review 
Septendwr-October  1990 

■  Is  honesty  the  best  pdicy?  That  is  a 
questioo  that  has  long  ^gu^  society, 
and  never  mtae  so  than  now.  We  know 
honesty  is  a  moral  choice.  Most  people 
teO  tbmnselves  that  in  the  kng  run,  hon¬ 
esty  wiD  pay.  and  those  who  are  dishonest 
will  get  tb^  just  desserts.  But  the  truth 
is,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  sudi  a 
belief. 

In  fact,  there  is  greater  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  deceptkxi  pays.  For  exanq^.  in  an 
iitterview  with  Inc.  magazine,  Philippe 
Kahn  explained  bow  his  firm,  Borland  In¬ 
ternational,  got  off  the  ground  by  deceiv¬ 
ing  an  ad  salesman  for  magazme.  The 

then-broke  company  was  able  to  secure 
good  credit  terms  for  an  ad  by  appearing 
as  a  busy,  venture-badted  company. 

That  ad  sold  $150,000  worth  of  software. 

As  morally  conscious  people,  we  hope 
that  when  someone  cheats,  steate  or 
breaks  contracts  or  promises,  the  result 
win  be  alienation.  Gettuig  even  would 
seem  to  satisfy  the  slighted,  but  it  takes 
valuable  energy  to  retaliate  while  incen¬ 
tive  fw  doing  so  is  mmexistent  te  other 
words,  it  is  a  good  business  practice  to 
turn  tte  other  cheek. 

Given  this,  we  would  expect  breaches 
of  trust  to  be  rampant,  but  that’s  not  the 
case.  Businessmen  keep  their  word  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to,  not  because  honesty 
pays.  It  is  the  absence  of  predictable  fi- 
nanriai  rewards  that  maki»  honesty  a 
quality  prized  in  the  business  environ¬ 
ment,  and  as  long  as  the  rest  of  us  live  by 
this,  the  system  will  be  fine.  — Jodie 
Naze 
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Clinton  Wilder 

Obfuscating 

outsourcing 

Howcaajrou 
teflvfaenaoew 
drectni  a  in- 
fbnntioo  sy»- 

fi»mA  WMiiiRgf  ‘ 

meal  has  turned 
■toahil- 
fltidged  treaP  The  number  d 
coafercacea,  mihet  research 
staiesindcowsuitanttipeoaHg- 
ing  atfie  tofoc  are  aB  food  iadi- 
aitcn.  hot  best  of  all  is  the  ftns- 
word  Teat. 

!f  a  new  phenometwo  has  de- 
veloped  at  lesst  fire  new  cliches 
or  buBworts  around  it,  it  can 
be  qffidaly  considered  a  trend. 
Fm  defining  busnsord  as  aorae- 
thiog  that  sounds  oioe  when  you 
say  it  but  eitfaer  oversimplifies 
an  issue  to  a  great  degree  or 
goes  80  far  a&  to  hide  the  truth. 
Vw%twtf»m%  ut  “solutions.” 
“standuds.”  “open  systems'* 
aid  “no  new  taxes." 

Well,  ootsoordng  has  offi- 
dalty  passed  the  Binaword  Test. 


Fm  not  sure  exactly  when  this 
occurred  or  what  particulir 
press  release  put  it  over  the 
top,  but  what  foDows  is  one  Ob¬ 
ama's  annotated  Kst  <rf  the 
Current  Hve  Greatest  Out* 
soarang  CKches  —  cufiedfrom 
the  ranks  of  companies  wfao  have 
outsourced  some  or  all  of  their 
IS  optfatiaos.  This  is  not  a  criti* 
dam  of  the  trend,  which  has 
been  and  wiS  continue  to  be  uaed 
very  effectively  by  many  firms, 
just  comidef  it  a  vote  for  teUing 
it  like  it  is. 

This  arrives  just  in  time  for 
the  holiday  season.  Vfatch  for  the 
sequel  next  smnmer. 

1.  **Wre  m  the  widget 
hiimneos,  not  the  data  pro* 
ceaoing businraa  Sort 
mahea  atrat^k  aenae  to  fo> 
eaa  on  widgetB  and  let  the 
DP  caperta  [outaourcmg 
vendor)  worry  about  DP.” 

Has  may  be  true  if  you’re 
taOdng  only  about  fairly  muo' 
dane  data  center  operations. 

But  if  you  mean  large  pieces  of 
apphatioos  development  and 
strat^ic  IS  planning,  doesn't 
this  fly  m  the  face  of  integrating 
IS  with  the  bosineas  instead  of 
relegating  it  to  traditional  back* 
office  status? 

2. (cacollaiylo#l)”We 
woakbi*t  outaoorce  if  we 
were  in  an  infonnatioD'io- 


tenaive  buaineM  like  airline 
reaervatsona.  But  our  buoi- 
oeaa  is  making  a  better  wid* 
get;  worrying  about  com- 
putera  ia  not  a  strategic 
focus  for  ns.” 

Hoo  boy.  are  these  guys 
nwaring  the  point.  There  is  nM  a 
busmess  on  earth  that  does  net 
rely  on  informatioo.  Many  of  the 
most  impressive  leaders  in  the 
use  of  IS  —  Benetton.  Frito* 
Lay,  Du  Ihot.  Otis  Elevator. 
WakMait  Stores  —  are  not  in 
the  traditiona]  “infonnation 
busmess"  —  or  are  they?  They 
have  made  infonnation  strate¬ 
gic  in  their  respective  industries 
and  have  proven  that  you  don't 
have  to  be  Dun  &  Bra^treet  or 
Coviatodoso. 

That  doesn’t  mean  out¬ 
sourcing  and  strategic  infonna- 
boo  use  are  mutually  exclusive. 
At  a  recent  Profit-Oriented 
terns  Planning  Program  confer¬ 
ence.  R  J.  Heinz  IS  consultant 
PhD  Lichtenfeb  took  issue  with 
a  previous  speaker’s  slide  that 
implied  outsourcing  was  more 
appropriate  to  ooninformation 
busmesses.  “Infonnabon  is  im¬ 
portant  to  afl  companies."  he 
said.  Heinz  has  outsourced  IS 
operations  to  Genix. 

3.  "Our  IS  employees 
deariy  don't  have  much  of  a 
career  path  in  the  widget 


indostry.  We  think  they’ll  be 
very  excited  to  tranofer  to 
the  outsourciag  vendor  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  th^  own  ^ld.“ 

This  particularly  bother¬ 
some  idu  comes  after  all  the  talk 
about  bow  IS  technologists 
must  better  understand  their 
company’s  business  and  fed 
like  they  really  do  work  for  Wid¬ 
gets,  Inc  and  not  for  IBM.  It 
sure  sounds  Gke  the  old.  "well 
worry  about  the  business,  you 
go  pby  with  your  Cobol  and 
DASD’’  to  me.  And  then  they 
wonder  why  systems  don't  meet 
business  needs. 

Transferring  employees  to 
the  outsourdng  vendor  is  tough 
stuff.  Uncertainty,  clashing 
corporate  cultures,  new  bosses 
and  a  highly  productive  rumor 
miD  win  be  constantly  battering 
morale.  To  make  it  work,  man¬ 
agement  had  better  be  sensitive 
to  the  above  concerns,  not 
thinking  that  they're  doing  their 
IS  employees  a  big  career  ad¬ 
vancement  favor  —  e^iedally 
the  IS  director  who  gets  the 
new  title  of  "vendor  liaison," 

4.  “We're  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  this  relatiooslup 
with  our  strategic  part¬ 
ner.” 

I've  addressed  this  one  in 
this  space  bef<»^e.  Maybe  H's  just 


semantics,  but  the  bottom  tine 
is  that  ootsourdng  is  a  vendor/ 
customer  rdaboDihip:  One 
party  is  paying  the  oUier  for  ser¬ 
vices.  Can  it  be  nooadveraarial. 
cooperative  and  beneficial  to 
both  partiea?  Yes,  absolutely. 
But  never  forget  that  your 
"partner”  is  in  the  outsourcing 
business  to  make  money. 

5.  “The  outaourcing  vetk- 
dor’a  reaourcea  will  five  us 
acocoa  to  the  lateat  otate- 
of-the-art  technology.” 

If  you're  easDy  wowed  by 
the  latest  an)  greatest  MIK 
cruncher,  it's  no  wonder  you 
tbou^t  your  IS  wasn't  up  to 
snuff  and  you  wanted  to  out¬ 
source.  State-of-tbe-flit  technol¬ 
ogy  can  hdp,  but  it’s  the  use  of 
the  infonnatxm  that  makes  the 
difference. 

Tou  may  have  noticed  that 
not  one  of  these  five  themes 
mentions  the  cost  savings  of 
outsourcing.  That's  because  it's 
not  a  buzzirord  h's  usually 
the  tru^.  In  these  recesskmary 
times,  I  would  think  more  com¬ 
panies  would  want  to  hi^Dight 
that  But  many  would  rather 
keep  mum  ab^  the  immey. 
since  there  are  so  many  tre^ 
buzzwords  available. 


Wiia'uQmputenmfWtwsmxeA- 

tor. 


SIRIS-ly  speaking 


Projecte  with  nardasistic  origins  can  soinelimessnow- 
baO  into  unexpected  boamess  opportusitipa.  When 
Spencer  Gifts  began  to  develop  its  SRIS  around 
IBM’s  DB2  rdatiaoal  database,  it  disetwered  that 
there  were  no  commetorily  avaihhie  dcvdopnient 
tools  that  were  both  ro2- and  spedalty-store-orieated.  So  the 
firm  developed  its  own. 

Now.SpencerislookiagtocoaimercfaByiDatkettbedevel- 
opmest  tools  in  a  joint  venture  with  Must  Software,  vendor  of 
ffie  Nomad  4GL  that  Spencer's  used  to  develop  its  Develop- 
menf  Mamfement  Tools  (DMD- Spencer  also  plna  to  OBiket 
SDaS  itself.  SOUS  is  beaig  design^  however,  spedficaBy  to 
allowSpencertointegrateaileatreDdsaDdatbmkeyiBfanna- 
boo  from  the  firm’s  SSO  natioewide  specially  chan  tforea. 

While  Spencer  Vice  Preiidert  of  hfanmtionSayioes  Eu¬ 
gene  Mnrtfasffnphadfffs  that  “we're  not  gettiat  ado  software 
as  a  primary  boaioeaa,"  be  notes  that  “at  least  five  or  six  par¬ 
ties"  are  interested  in  the  Diifr  parfcage.  Mivtfaa  deacribes 
mdT  ss  a  "utility  that  aftninfatcra  and  supports  ro2  and  dm 
enables  some  productivity  gams  in  computer  opentkaia.*' 

He  says  that  “the  lehtinn  is  sort  of  analngnns  to  bow 
American  Anfines’  resemtiop  system  came  to  be  a  separate 
business.  But  thu  is  uncommon  in  retaffing  and  ia  an  Slide  for 
us.”  BID  Buoni,  the  K  design  conaidtant  helped  develop 
DMT  and  SOUS,  wl  lead  the  team  of  several  programming 
axmihanrs  to  do  moet  of  the  comiapfriai  support  for  MdT. 

“While  whatever  revenues  we  take  in  will  be  conmirred 
gravy,  they  wiS  help  start  the  payback  on  our  investment  in 
SOUS  and  trainiag.”  Murtfaa  acknowledges. 

Buoni  and  Must  Software  wiD  hande  the  DMT  maike^ 
and  psekagmg,  and  ^)encer  win  receive  an  aayet-unoegotiat- 
ed  royalty. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


Uncharted 
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Hacda  "prods  and  provokes 
his  maaagerx  to  gain  tte  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  to  use  IS  strate¬ 
gic^.’*  Chay  says.  “Usually, 
the  process  is  the  reverse." 

About  500  of  Spoicer’s  ded- 
siOQ  makers,  induding  buyers, 
m^rrhMNtiAifig  managers,  (fis- 
tributors  and  other  managers, 
w9  have  acMss  to  SOUS.  The 
system's  gori  is  to  provide  one 
Updated  copy  of  corporate  infbr- 
matioo  by  oootinuaSy  polling  in- 
dividuai  personal  computers  at 
each  store  and  int^ratittg  the 
mformatian  into  the  corporate 
rdscioaai  drtahase.  The  firm  can 
then  sales  trends  for  a 

few  days  and  project  a  year’s 
worth  (if  sales  for  an  item. 

“If  a  (snppber’s)  factory  can 
pfoduce  just  20,000  items  a 
week  and  we  order  100,000 
unita,  we  effectively  lock  up  the 
sales  of  that  item  if  we’re  qi^.” 
Hacalasays. 

Phase  one  of  SOUS  includes  a 
purchase  order  management 
system,  merchandising  controls 
and  a  system  that  allows  buyers 
to  track  their  spending  money.  It 
is  set  to  go  five  in  early  January . 

Phase  two  will  include  as 
automatic  item  reordering  and 
distributfoo  system  and  other 
operational  systems.  It  wiD  take 
another  two  years  tocomplete. 

The  $5  million  SIRIS  project 
retpnred  a  heavy  investment  in 
educating  the  IS  staff  about 
IBM's  DB2  relational  datal^ 
system  and  Must  Software  In- 


ternatioaal.  Inc's  Nomad 
fourtb-genentioo  language 
(4GL)  tool  “The  staff  also  hadto 
learn  how  to  work  in  a  new  MIS/ 
user  refationahip  eovironment." 
Murthasaysi 

SOUS  has  been  under  way  for 
three  years,  and  Murtha  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  firm  has  spent 
$100,000  to  $150,000  in  out¬ 
side  dasses  and  m-house  train¬ 
ing  for  the  80-persoo  IS  staff. 
“We  (fidn’t  expect  our  staff  to 
work  nurades."  be  says.  "When 
we  ooooeived  SDUS,  there  were 
op  developmeot  tools  available 
for  1^.“  So  the  company  devd- 
oped  its  own  set  of  database 
management  toob  and  is  posi- 
boning  itself  to  sefl  them  and 
SOUS  itself. 

Murtha  notes  that  a  coiqDe  of 
the  staffers  who  were  odbaDy 
chosen  for  the  SIRIS  team 
"were  enamored  with  their  oM 
ways"  and  elected  to  leave  the 
fion  rather  than  invest  the  time 
and  effort  m  gaining  necessary 
technkal  skills  for  the  4GL  d(^ 
vek^xnent  that  the  project  de¬ 
manded. 

Those  on  the  SIRIS  team 
“dsdn’t  know  the  swamp  was 
there,  and  the  bridge  was 
washed  out,"  Hacab  says.  He 
describes  SOUS  as  “a  real  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition."  which  in¬ 
volved  desipiing  the  database, 
writing  code,  converting  exist¬ 
ing  data  to  the  new  ^rstem.  test¬ 
ing  the  database  and  producing 
documentation. 

In  addition.  Hacala  and  Mur¬ 
tha  created  an  aD-or-nothing  tn- 
cenLive  program  for  SOUS  de¬ 
velopers.  If  the  team  delivered 


on  bme,  staffers  would  receive 
10%  to  25%  of  their  salary  as  a 
bonus  —  depending  on  position. 
The  project  came  in  on  time,  the 
executives  say.  because  in  part 
of  "recognizing  quality  pe<^.“ 

SIRIS  should  also  bdp  Sp^ 
cer  Gifts  keep  adminirtrative 
bead  count  doi^  SIRIS  wiU  ini- 
baDy  provide  oew  point-of-sale 
software  to  reduce  paperwork 
and  aDow  more  administrative 
tasks  to  be  performed  electnHQ- 
caUy  at  the  infividual  stores. 

"The  home  office  wiU  need 
fewer  people  to  baiMlle  botch  re¬ 
ports."  Murtha  says.  "When 
you’re  hiring  8,000  employees 
at  Christmastizne.  that’s  a  lot  of 
payroD  infonnabon  that  previ- 
oi^  had  to  be  delivered  on  pa¬ 
per  to  human  resources  and  pro¬ 
cessed." 

Tha  lost  gwfsarotion 

^wncer  Gifts  may  be  leading 
edge  in  designing  retaD  systems 
for  busmess  benefit,  Iwt  the 
company  does  not  daim  to  be 
leading  edge  in  techncDogy.  Ha- 
cah  ivefers  to  go  with  "the  last 
generation  of  technology.  It’D  do 
85%  to  95%  of  what  the  new 
generatioo  wiU  do.  and  it’s  a  hell 
of  a  lot  cheaper." 

For  example,  Spencer  cur¬ 
rently  houses  an  DBM  3081K 
mainframe  in  its  headquarters, 
and  SIRIS  "will  be  a  real  re¬ 
source  hog,"  Murtha  says.  But 
Hacala  figures  that  once  IBM’s 
new-generation  Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tem/9000  mainfi’ames  start 
shipping  in  droves,  he'D  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  3090  for  a  compara¬ 
tive  song. 


Murtha  also  points  to  Spen¬ 
cer's  recent  purchase  of  now- 
disconlinued  portable  Epson 
America.  Inc.  with  integrat¬ 
ed  modems  for  its  buyers. 


"We've  quadrupled  our  pro¬ 
cessing  capacity  but  are  paying 
less  in  equipment  leases  than  we 
were  five  years  ago.”  Hacala 
says. 
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Evaluating  Workstation  Performance; 

It’s  a  Question  of 
BALANCE 


can  cause  some  apfJications  to  bog  down,  or 
even  stall;  graphics  may  be  slow  or  choppy; 
CPU-intensive  jobs  can  become  severely  I/O 
bound. 


Ksapino  a  “ToM  SystHn"  PwlpKttM 

So  now  you’ve  evahiaud  how  tvto  or  three  ^Jph- 
cations  run  indivkkially  on  your  putemiil  wocfc- 
statiofts.  You've  tested  the  applications  runnii^ 
coiKurrently  to  judge  operating  system  effi¬ 
ciency.  And  you’ve  certainly  looked  at  the 
systems  in  terms  of  your  own  unique  needs — 
;q:^ications;  itKlustry  standards  for  hardware, 
software,  and  communicatiaas;  the  avaihdMlity 
artd  quality  of  post-sale  service  and  siqipocr. 

Next  you  arrive  at  the  big  question:  Which 
machine  offers  better  value  for  your 
dollarf  Based  on  what  you’ve  just  learned  about 
overall  balatKcd  perfornutKe,  do  traditional 
pfice/perfemunce  measures  really  count?  b  dol¬ 
lars  per  MIPS  a  valid  measure  on  whidi  to  base 
your  dedston?  Or  are  you  better  off  devdopir^ 
your  own  measure  that  judges  sptfm  perfbr- 
mance? 

Hk  point  of  this  exercise  is  to  demonstrate 
the  need  to  cake  a  total  system  view  as  apposed 
to  focusing  on  certain  system  attributes.  When 
you  cvahiaK  systems,  you  need  to  look  dosely  at 
the  job  at  harxl  (and  the  appikacions  you'll  be 
running),  and  evaluate  systems  based  on 
actual  working  candkiens. 


arc  tools  to  help  you  in  )nur  evahiaiion. 
Industry-sandard  beiichmark  tests  arc  useful, 
but  be  aware  that  even  these  are  Umked.  Current 
SPECmark  tests,  for  example,  riKasuic  only  inte¬ 
ger  and  floating-point  performance — 
basically  raw  CPU  performance.  (In  the  near 
future,  SPEC  tests  will  cover  CPU,  I/O.  aixl 
multiuser  performance.)  The  Xltperf  ost  b  an 
accepted  measure  of  graphics  perfbrmaDcc. 
Remember,  these  are  all  single-scteam  tests  chat 
do  not  measure  operating  system  efficiencies. 
You’ll  have  to  do  that  yourself — with  your  own 
set  of  applkackns  ruiuiing  in  your  cnvitoiunent. 

All  voidors  seek  to  present  the  most  maaive 
a^ieccs  of  their  workstation  products,  lake  the 
performance  claims  for  what  they're  worth — as 
indioKors  of  qwcific  system  capabilities.  Your 
questions  should  be:  Are  these  performance  spec- 
iftcations  tdevam  to  my  job?  What  about  next 
wedc?  Or  next  year? 

In  Bxlay's  char^c^  business  environment,  a 
sysum  wkh  balanced  performance  will  stand  the 
ttst  of  tune. 


I/O 

60% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

20% 


Hmrtotriantify 
the  fiatanesd  Pertarnwr 

As  an  example,  let’s  look  at  a  few  of  the 
applications  you  may  want  to  run,  and 
how  the  difforem  aspects  of  system  perfor- 
mance  affect  the  applications.  The 
following  chart  shows  five 
typical  worksmion  applications  and 
the  appraximace  d^ree  to  which  each 
is  dependent  on  (TU,  I/O,  and  graph¬ 
ics  performance. 

From  this  chart,  you  can  see  that  deccronic 
publishing  applications  are  gra|^ics  intensive, 
CASE  applications  are  CPU  intensive,  and 
mcchanicaJ  and  dectionk  design  applications  ate 
both  gn^ihics  and  CPU  inmnave.  Business  and 
financial  modeling  applications,  because  of  their 
reliance  on  dawlMM'  access,  are  extremely  I/O 
intensive. 


these  numbers  in  your 
workstation  decision.  you’U  need  to  factor  them 
against  known  performance  figures  for 
the  wrorkstations  you’re  considering. 
Diffetem  applkatimis  will  produce  differem  tun 
times  bafod  on  their  performance  mix  and  the 
specificarioRS  of  die  tested  workstations. 

Now  you’ve  got  data  chat  duws  how  mJivid- 
ual  ap(dication$  perform  on  difforent  systems 
you’re  considering.  But  in  the.  real  world,  you 
don’t  use  a  wotkaaikn  to  run  a  sin^  applka- 
cion.  Most  likely  you’U  nm  a  set  of  related  tools, 
and  in  many  cases,  you’U  be  ruimii^  them  at  the 
tame  time. 

This  introduces  a  new  selection  criteria, 
because  multitasking  places  significarK  demands 
on  operarir^  ^'stem  cfTicrncy  especially  in  terms 
of  task  scheduling.  An  effkient,  mature  operat¬ 
ing  system  wiH  allocate  CPU.  resources  to  the 
competing  af^ications  and  keep  all  of  them 
ruruiing  snxx^y.  Less  macuic  opcrxii^  systems 


cru 

20% 

60% 

30% 

20% 

40% 


Cnphin 

20% 

20% 

90% 

60% 

40% 


I  f  you  were  to  Cry  to  pick  a  triathlon  winner, 
would  ^xi  go  wkh  the  best  marathoner?  The 
champion  bicycle  racer?  The  Oiymf^  swimmer? 
Or  would  you  choose  the  athlete  known  for 
beii^  vc^  good  overall?  The  smart  money  is 
riding  on  the  aU-aiound  athlete  known  for  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  balatKed  performance. 

Think  about  how'  this  api^ks  to  your  work. 
Say  you’re  wrestling  wkh  a  workstation  purchase 
decision.  You’re  dazzled  by  all  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  claims  you’ve  seen  and  heard.  T)  pick  a 
winner,  do  you  choose  the  machine  with  the 
hipest  integer  or  floating-point  MIPS  rating? 
Or  the  machine  wkh  blazing  graphics  perfbr- 
maiKC?  And  what  about  I/O  speed?  Which  is 
more  important? 

The  answer:  they’re  all  in^xMtant.  You’re  not 
buying  a  CTU  diip,  or  even  a  gr^ihics  accelera¬ 
tor.  You’re  buying  a  system.  It's  the  total  system, 
with  all  of  its  attributes,  that  determines 
-whether  the  madiine  wiU  be  the  best  per¬ 
former  fix  the  jobs  you  need  done. 


STRAIGHT  TALK 


With  the  October  introduction  of  new  VAX.,  MictoVi\X,  and  VftXstation 
products,  DigitaJ  set  fijnh  new  diteaions  for  VAX  aixl  VMS.  The  focus  of 
this  recent  announcement  was  on  enhancing  VMS  openness  via  standards 
^  wrdl  as  enhancing  VAX  performatKe  and  price/perfOTtnance. 

Speaking  directly  to  you,  our  customers,  William  Demmer,  Vice 
President  of  the  VAX  VMS  Systems  and  Servers  Group,  answers  questions 
designed  to  offer  further  insight  into  the  strategies  at  work  behind  this  very 
important  aimouncemetu. 


•  (kMtiOR:  Can  ym  explain  the  new  VMS  state- 
mems  tfSmaon? 

William  Dammar:  We  have  presented  our 
iniention  co  further  open  VMS  with 
the  incorporation  of  X/Open  Branding, 
POSDC.  and  Open  Software  Foundation  (OSF) 
standards. 

Digical.  akmg  with  most  standards  oigani- 
aatiotB,  defines  the  benefits  of  open  comput¬ 
ing  in  two  ways:  case  of  interoperating  our 
products  with  other  vendors’  systems,  and  ease 
of  moving  or  porting,  applications  to  other 
vendors'  systems. 

Thanks  to  our  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  program,  we  believe  that 
VMS-based  systems  already  lead  the  industry 
in  ease  of  imeropcrating  with  ocher  vendors' 
systems — from  MS-DOS-based  PCs  k>  Apple 
Macintosh  systems,  UNIX  workstations,  1^ 
mainframes,  and  CRAY  supercompurers. 

Recently  wc  detailed  our  plans  to  bihance 
VMS  applicatiorv  portability  ako  thioi^  the 
NAS  program.  We  believe  that  the  key  to 
portabdiry  is  staddards — not  standard  operar- 
ifig  systtms,  but  standard  internees. 

NAS.  as  you  may  kne^  is  D^^s  program 
lor  delivering  these  standard  incerfa:^  Over 
the  ye^  as  part  of  the  NAS  program,  wc  have 
added  a  varieTy  of  standards  co  VMS.  such  as 
SQL  and  the  X  Window-  System.  Now  we 
intend  to  add  two  additional  key  standard 
imerfaces  to  VMS — making  k  an  open  operat¬ 
ing  system  in  the  ejes  of  the  world’s  key  stan¬ 
dards  bodies  and  (taking  it  easier  for  you  n> 
in^ilcmeiu  an  open  computing  environment 
with  VMS. 


“Pl^iicomniiBd 
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X/Of^  Branding,  POSIX,  arxi  OSF  stan¬ 
dards  make  it  easier  «>  port  most  UNIX 
applications  to  VMS.  This  means  you  will  lave 
the  tremendous  functional  advantages  <£  VMS 
wkh  dramatically  new  levels  of  portability. 


Quesfion:  WhatX/Open,  POSDC  and  OSF  stan¬ 
dards  will  be  incorporated  into  VMS,  and  when 
will  they  be  avaitahie? 

WHlnm  DsnunW;  As  I've  just  memioned,  we 
have  already  added  a  variety  of  starxlards  to 
VMS.  Other  standards  are  forthcoming, 
including  09  and  OSF/Motif. 

In  addition,  we  have  previously  described 
our  intention  to  add  the  first  IFFF  POSIX  stan¬ 
dard  (1003.1)  to  VMS.  Now  we  have 
aniKxinced  our  intention  to  add  all  defined 
POSIX  sundards  (lOOil.  1003i2,  1003.4).  All 


1 


three  will  go  to  field  test  next  quarter  and  be 
delivered  in  1991. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  X/Open  and 
the  Open  Software  Foundation  (OSF)  are  both 
non-profit  or^nizations  developing  widely 
accepted  specifications  for  open  systems. 
X/Opens  PtM-cability  Guide  (XPG)  and  OSFs 
Distributed  Computing  Environment  (DCE) 
describe  environments  built  upon  standard 
interfaces  and  descried  for  t^n  computing. 
We  have  announced  our  tmention  to  provide 
extensive  support'for  many  of  these  standards. 
We  also  intend  k>  add  mai^  of  the  OSF/DC£ 
standards  to  VMS.  Digiial  has,  in  faa,  already 
donated  four  of  the  eight  technologies  chosen 
by  OSF  to  compose  the  DCE. 

We  have  already  added  key  X/Open  stan¬ 
dards  to  VMS,  including  SQL,  FORTRAN, 
Pascal,  C,  ADA,  and  the  X  Window  SysRm. 
Now  we  intend  to  add  the  other  necessary 
components  of  XPG3  to  VMS  in  order  to 
receive  X/Open  Base-^stem  Branding. 

Until  now4  the  only  software  systems  which 
have  been  XPG3  branded  are  UNIX  systems, 
including  Digitals  ULTRIX,  IBM  AIX,  and 
HP  UX.  XPG3  branding  for  VAX/VMS  will 
dramatically  level  the  playii^  field  Im’  VMS  in 
terms  of  openness. 

Question:  Why  are  you  adding  these  a^biiities 
to  VMS? 

William  Demmer  We  are  opening  VMS  for 
several  reastms. 

First,  you  have  asked  for  it.  You  have  aKv^ 
liked  the  functionality  and  leadership  multi- 
verkk^  inregration  capabilities  of  VMS.  Now, 
enhanced  openness  will  bring  even  more  flexi¬ 
bility  m  your  VAX  system  investments. 

Secondly,  today  there  are  thousands  of 
Digital  ^jpikations  for  VMS-based  VAX 
tems.  By  opening  VMS,  hundreds  of  emeiging 
new  applications  originally  written  for  UNIX- 
based  systems  can  be  added  co  the  list.  Using 
POSIX  and  XPG3  portability  ieaiuies,  you  will 
be  able  to  mix  and  match  hardware  to  the 
requiremeiKs  of  a  specific  application  or  pro¬ 
ject — and  rx)t  have  to  worry  about  rewridi^ 
or  retraining.  For  exanqile,  many  applications 
written  inimlly  ro  run  uixler  UNIX  will  be 
usable  in  projects  requiring  the  greuer  data 
int^ity  and  security  that  VMS  provides  via 
clustering,  disk  shadowing,  automatic  system 
and  device  fiilover,  and  data  journaling. 


Question:  If  VMS  is  open,  xuhat  uni^  advan- 
u^s  will  it  offer? 

Willism  Dsinnwr:  Besides  bringir^  new  levels 
of  openness  and  portability  to  Digltd-based 
computing,  VMS  will  continue  to  c^er  the 
same  unique  advantages — data  dependability 
and  high  availalulity,  netwwking  capabilities, 
and  superior,  multivendor  support.  Not  to 
memkm  over  lOXKK)  siqxriw  applications,  plus 
to<^  designed  u>  cut  st^tware  development 
time  in  half. 

.  From  the  fust  \%X  k>  the  VAX  sysmms  eH 
the  next  century,  VMS  will  always  support 
conq>atible  system  growth,  from  desktop  to 
data  center,  without  rewriting  softwa^.  That 
trandates  into  investment  protection  for  you. 

QuOStklH  What  are-the  new  statements  of  direc¬ 
tion  fiir  VAX  computers? 

Wililsm  D0infn6r:  In  terms  of  VAX  system 
capabilities,  we  will  be  udliung  the  best  avail¬ 
able  ttchnologies  to  enhance  VAX  performance 
and  price/perfamance,  as  we  have  been  doing 
ever  since  the  VAX  wiu  introduced. 

'Specifically,  we  will  be  phasing  in  high- 
performance  RISC  technology  to  further 
accelerate  VAX  performance.  Todays  inajor 
I/O  performance  gains  in  the  VAX  6000 
Model  500  are  made  possible  by  new  RISC 
I/O  technology,  which  we  have  also  recently 
ir^orporated  into  the  new  VAX  4000  and 
VAX  9000 

We  also  plan  to  inoopotaa  teaderdup  RISC 
CPU  technology  into  VAX  systems  over  the 
next  two  to  three  years.  VAX/VMS  systems 
based  on  RlSC  will  be  ounpatiUe  with  todays 
VAX/V/MS  systems. 


‘‘Wb'II  Utilize  ttw  best 
available  tedmotagies 
to  enhance  MX 
perfonnance  and 
price^tofmance.” 


Question:  Are  we  looking  at  a  major  dsift  in  ViX 
and  VMS  strategy? 

Williain  Oemmer:  Na  VAX  and  VMS  are  based 
on  hardware  and  software  architectures  that  are 
inherently  designed  for  growth.  We’re  always 
adding  additional  h»tures  to  \/MS.  Wt’re  also 
contimially  moving  the  VAX  hardware  architec¬ 
ture  to  high-performing  technologies — from 
.KX  K>  CMOS,  and  now  lo  RISC. 

We’ve  often  stated  our  commitment  to 
improving  VMS  software,  as  well  as  moving 
hardware  m  better  performance  platftvtns. 

Consequently  it  should  rwt  be  a  major  sur¬ 
prise  when  Digital  armounces  its  imention  to 
further  enhance  these  extremely  foature-rich 
hardware  and  software  lechntdt^ies.  You  foould 
continue  m  understand  that  Digital  is  oimmit- 
ted  to  protecting  your  VAX  investment  now  and 
well  into  the  fiinue.  This  lecem  aitnouncement 
diets  further  proof  of  that. 


Question:  How  does  this  affect  Digitals  ^ns 
for  future  RISOUNIX  developments  with  the 
DECsystem  prodsiet  ftttmlp? 

Williem  Oemnier:  Our  commitment,  as 
always,  is  to  offer  leadership  in  products  and 
(echiwfogy. 

Our  CXCsystem  products  have  brought  lead¬ 
ing  RSC/UNIX  cafubilities  m  d^ctop  comput¬ 
ing,  graphics,  and  servers,  ^’re  now  expanding 
that  leaderdiip  rack  to  our  VAX/VMS  products. 


At  the  same  lime.  DECsystem  products, 
based  on  MIPS  technology,  will  continue  to 
bring  price/performance  advantages  to  the 
UNIX  environment. 

just  as  importam,  through  NAS  we  are  able 
to  provide  you  with  these  price/performartcc 
benefits  in  a  unified  computing  environment 
— one  chat  irx:ludes  all  Digital  systems  and  sys¬ 
tems  from  other  major  vendors. 

Question:  What  do  these  new  directions  for  ViX 
and  VMS  mean  for  Digital? 

Wiilidin  Denuner:  ^  believe  that  this  contin¬ 
ued  acceleration  of  VAX  hardware  and  VMS 
software  enhancements  clearly  surpasses  the 
competition — putting  us  in  a  very  stror^  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  and 
beyond. 

You  are  already  familiar  vidth  the  benefits 
of  VAX  and  VMS  arui  can  easily  appreciate 
the  added  performance  available  with  the  new 
VAX  6000,  MicfoVAX  3100.  and  VAXstation 
systems.  1  believe  you’ll  applaud  a  move  that 
brings  more  openness  to  VMS  and  enhanced 
peiforntance  to  VAX. 


NEWS 


Han  b  some  news 
yoe  can  use  on  Digital 
stafage  praducb  and  programs: 

nunxMCMkaiwOMiM  ^ 

The  KCMTO  XMl  soxage  conaoUer  is  DigicaJs  most 
powerful  sin^'host  connoUer.  h  provides  Digiial 
Scon^  Andiiteaure  (DSA)  devices  wkh  hi^-q)eed 
access  lo  XMI-based  VAX  6000  cliem/server  systems 
and  VAX  9000  producttoo  systems.  The  KDM70 
underscores  the  benefits  of  DM  hy  providing  the  lat¬ 
est  advanced  technology  suppcxted  by  the  entire 
range  of  series  disk  drives  and  TA  series  t^ 
driws. 

Ibwered  by  an  on-board  OAX  microprocessor, 
the  KDM70  controUer  features  two  data  channels  and 
eight  ports,  with  the  capal^ity  of  simultaneously 
supportif^  a  mh  of  disks  and  capes.  The  two  chan¬ 
nels  are  dynamically  allocated  to  the  ei^  ports  for 
optimum  I/O  performance,  makii^  the  KDM7D  the 
only  DSA  comoUer  that  allows  devices  to  operate  in 
paralld  n  the  maximum  speedof  the  controller.  The 
'  can  service  up  to  1,200 

I/O  requests  per  second  and  sus¬ 
tain  data  rates  of  M  MB  per  second  to  support 
spiraling  RA92  disks,  and  4J0  MB  per  seco^  for  two 
ESE20  disks.  This  also  makes  the  KDM70  our  fastest 
and  most  venaiile  sing^host  controUer. 

Gmftpison  Notts  on  the  KDM70 
Whm  compared  to  the  KDB50/BI-based  controller, 
the  KDM70'is  approximately  three  times  more 
expensive,  but  provides  twice  as  many  ports,  delivers 
almost  sax  rimes  more  performance,  and  connects 
directly  to  the  XMl  bus. 

When  con^xui^  »  the  KSC40/Cl'ba5cd  storage 
server,  the  KOM70  is  approxiqutely  one-third 
the  price,  requires  no  additional  floor  space,  provides 
25  percent  fewer  ports,  and  deliven  similar  perfor¬ 
mance  while  reducing  I/O  traffic  on  theQ  bus. 

MhI  OU  Jnl  Got  FKtor 

Oir  fasttst  solid  stam  disk,  the  ES20,'  now  provides 
up  to  IJOO  I/O  re|C]uests-per-secood  thm^- 
put  when  used  with  the  ICDM70  disk  con¬ 
troller.  Quadnipliag  the  current  ESE20 
solid  state  disk  performance,  the  device-  f//^ 
levd  access  time  decreased  from  L3  ms  m  I  ilU 

near  zero.  The  incxeased  speed  of  the  \\ViV 
ESE20  balances  the  increased  processing 
speeds  of  the  VAX  6000  and  VAX  9000  ' 


f 


Nm  RA  DWt  lor  AH  Storage  Arrays 

The  new  RA92  disk  drive  provides  a  25  percent 
increase  in  capacity  and  10  percent  hi^r  perfor¬ 
mance  over  the  RA90 — at  a  lower  price  per 
m^abyte. 

It  is  featured  in  the  SA800  and  SA850  storage 
arr^^s,  and  it  is  also  supported  in  all  existing  SA600, 
SA650,  and  40-inch  RA90  csfoinets.  It  pli^  right 
inm  current  HSCs  and  other  OSA/SDI  concrc^lers 
without  interrupting  system  operations  and  with¬ 
out  needing  to  change  either  system  or  apf^ication 
software. 

The  RA92  allows  the  SA800  storage  array  to  con- 
tigure  up  to  12  GB  of  usable  storage  in  5.5  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Capacity  isn’t  the  only  metric 
by  which  the  RA92  excels.  With  a  16  ms  aver^ 
seek  time,  and  a  transfer  raK  cf  up  to  2.8  MB  per 
second,  the  RAS)2  is  a  hi^v-end  disk  that  ranks  with 
industry  leaders. 

HMSon'tope 

At  $1300.  Dotal's  new  525  MB  TZKIO  quaner- 
inch  cartridge  ((^)  tape  drive  offers  leadership 
price,  capacity  and  performance  in  low-cost  hack¬ 
ly  This  industry-standard  C^C  drive  is  designed 
to  provide  unattended  back-up  fix  entry-level  sys- 
teiDS,  and  it’s  available  now  to  support  the  new 
roCsysiem  3100  systems. 

Complementii^  the  new  TZKIO  tape  drive  is  the 
1.2  GB  TLZ04  tape  drive.  Now  avaii^le  acrc&s  a 

wide  range  UlTRIX  and  VMS-based  systems 
and  servers,  the  TLZ04  drive’s  formatted 
transfer  rate  of  170  KB  per  second  can  axn- 
plete  back-up  of  a  g^byte  data  in  less 
I  than  2  1/2  hours. 


RA8X  Mlgratkm  Proliant  Saw  Mom,  Vtorrf 

The  popular  RA8X  Migration  Pit^ram  has  been 
enhanced  to  include  the  latest  storage  products.  If 
you  have  RA80,  RA81,  RA82,  ot  SA482  series  disk 
irives,  you  can  now  significantly  reduce  operating 
costs  by  upgrading  to  the  newer  RA92, 
SA7D-JK  (RATO  4-pack),  SA800,  or  SA85a 

Substantial  savings  b^^  “up-front”  throug)i  the 
use  of  generous  allowances  on  your  existing  RA8X 
series  drives.  Vbu  can  receive  S6/X)0  for  either  one 
RA82  or  two  RA81/RA80  drives  toward  one  of  the 
new  RA92,  SA800,  or  SA850  stor^  configurations. 
There’s  no  limit  on  the  number  of  trade-ins.  You 
could,  for  instance,  trade  in  16  RA82  or  32  RA81 
drives  for  a  new  SA800-LA,  and  receive  a  hefty 
$96300  allowance  towards  the  purchase — ^all  after 
applying  your  DBA  (Digital  Business  Agreement) 
discouru. 

In  additicxi  R>  these  generous  allowances,  you  will 
realize  substantial  long-term  savii^  in  floor  space 
utilization,  power  consumption,  HSC  ports,  and 
maintenance  charges. 

Additional  program  features  include  con^vehm- 
sive  migration  planning  services,  de-insiallaiion  and 
removal  of  the  edd  equipment,  installatkm  of  new 
equipment,  and  installatUxi  of  any  related  stor^ 
(xxxkias  that  are  purchased  at  the  same  time — ail  at 
no  extra  charge. 

Trade-in  values  are  subjea  to  periodic  updams,  so 
call  your  Digital  sales  representative  for  more 
details,  or  call  our  lechnical  Consultir^  Cenur  at 
800-343-4040  and  reference  the  RA8X  Migration 
Pre^ram. 

Remember  yoa  can  oae  oar  fiut,  easy  direct 
connections  for  ordering  and  information  on 
these  and  other  Digital  storage  prodocts  and 
services.  Call  SOO-DKTIAL  (800-344-4825),  or 
log  in  to  The  Elcctrank  Store  (800-234-1996  at 
1200/2400  baud). 


TW  fcUcMvii^  aic  mdEtiadu  of  Digical  E<|ui(inKa  Ctaporation;  the  DayTAL  logo^  DGCaatkn.  DECsyson.  EJeanaiic  Stoee,  HSC,  MicroVAX,  RA,  SA,  TA,  TK,  ULTRDC.  VAX,  V^XsaDon,  VMS,  and  XMl. 

auyitaH^wkofCrajt  bv.  DM  ■  a  legMeicd  oa^nark  of  baemriaial  Bivines  Mxhii»  CoqxaxiotL  Madnudt  is  a  reg^Kfcd  tr^leinark  of  Apple  Coniputer.  Inc.  MS-DCfi  u  a  tegisiefed  crademaA  of  MicrosoA  Corporation. 
9ec  •  a  rrUonarit  of  the  ftrferimnce  Evahanon  Garporahen-  XU  is  a  trademaefc  of  the  Massadnisens  Institute  of  lodwolof;)'.  UNIX  is  a  re^suted  cradeinaik  of  American  IHephm  and  Telegraph  Cotnpony. 

Loaed  pms  «  US  and  ohiea  »  dsnge. 
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The  rising  value 
of  versatility 


BYALANRADDING 

Patrida  Gilmore  believes 
in  being  ready  for  any 
situaticm.  ‘'My  aim  has 
always  been  to  have  a 
staff  that  can  program 
on  anything  for  any¬ 
thing/' she  says. 

That  philoso^^y  has 
been  put  to  the  test  in 
recent  months  at  Cole¬ 
man  Co. ,  where  Gilmore  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  Making  do  with  less 
has  become  a  way  (rf  life  at  the 
'Wichita,  Kan.'based  sporting 
goods  manufacturer  since  a  le¬ 
veraged  buyout  led  to  across- 
the-board  staff  reductions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  59%  cut  in  the  informa- 
tkm  systems  staff. 

The  reductioQs  came  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  time  for  the  IS  department, 
Gilmore  says.  The  company  is  on 
the  verge  (i  a  major  shift  to  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  PC  net¬ 
works  —  a  move  that's  in  the 
budget  for  1991. 

Because  die  can’t  count  on 
adding  staff  or  even  acquiring 
new  tods  during  this  pe^  of 
extreme  belt-tightening,  Gil¬ 
more  is  depending  on  her  exist¬ 
ing  staff  to  perform  in  a  dramati¬ 
cally  chan{^  working  envircm- 
ment  "Everyone’s  job  is 
chan^ng  a  lot,**  she  says. 
‘  ‘There  wiQ  be  fewer  people  in  IS 
(^leratkais  and  more  PC  support 
and  LAN  support."  Prc^ram- 
mers  who  (ffedously  worked  on 
the  mainframe  systems  will  now 
be  doing  PC  aindications,  too. 

Gthnore  says  she  is  confident 
that  her  remaining  staff  will  rise 
to  these  cfaallrages,  duefly  be¬ 
cause  adaptability  has  always 
been  cme  of  her  main  hiring  crite¬ 
ria.  She  has  made  a  point,  she 
says,  of  seeldng  peo^  with  a 
strong  grasp  of  systems  method- 
dogies  and  changing  technd- 
ogies,  steering  clear  of  special¬ 
ists  and,  instead,  hiring  grad¬ 
uates  from  four-year,  degree- 
granting  computer  sdence 


Coleman’s  situation  is  far 
from  the  exception.  Companies 
everywhere  are  dtber  tighten¬ 
ing  their  bdts  or  trying  to  get 


Rxkfing  a  a  free-laiioe  writer  based  to 
NewtQa.Ma8S. 


Colwmow’s  QMmoiw  hires  on  Ae  basis  of  adaptabUity 

is  no  one  answer,"  says  Steve 


into  conditioo  in  case  that  need 
arfaes.  The  inqact  of  this  new 
emphasfe  on  trimmed-down  fit¬ 
ness  is  being  fdt  in  IS,  as  it  is  in 
every  other  department  At  the 
same  time,  new  techoolopes  are 
pushingbothhigb^evdoon^Rit- 
ing  and  IS  staffs  deeper  into  busi¬ 
ness  areas. 

As  a  result  of  these  dual  pres¬ 
sures,  U.S.  business  and  tte  IS 
functkm  are  both  gdng  through 
periods  of  transttxm.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  easier  to  distinguidi 
what  is  being  left  behind  than 
^diere  these  trends  are  all  bead¬ 
ing. 

It  is  an  oversimplificatkm  to 
say  IS  is  changing  from  the  cen¬ 
tralised  mainframe  to  distzibut- 
ed  PCs  and  that  staff  members 
sbcNjld  prepare  to  shift  their 
sldlLs  and  focus  accordingly.  "In 
some  companies,  that  is  happen¬ 
ing,  but  not  everywhere.  There 


Joffo.  vice  president  at  I^ramus, 
NJ.-based  Source  EDP. 

At  Spak^  Worldwide 
Sports  in  Chicopee.  Mass.,  a 
number  of  chan^  are  already 
under  way.  The  focus  of  develop¬ 
ment  k  shifting  away  from  C^ 
hot,  says  Bard  White,  Spalding’s 
director  of  MIS.  Instead,  the 
oonqieny  is  "bringing  in  more 
commerdal  packages  and  doing 
more  client/server  stuff  on  a 
PC.” 

Everyone  on  the  systems 
staff  is  required  to  learn  PCs. 
DOS  and  PC  packages,  be  says, 
and  telecofnmunicatioRs  and 
networking  skills  are  in  heavier 
demand  than  ever  before. 

But  these  changes  don’t  mean 
that  traditional  mainframe-ori¬ 
ented  Cobd  programmers  are 
going  to  find  themselves  sudden¬ 
ly  stiick  with  obsolete  skills.  Up¬ 


keep  of  existing  Cobol  code  will 
provide  work  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  large  companies  that  are 
far  from  ready  to  make  a  whole¬ 
sale  switdL 

Buximgton  Industries  in 
Greensboro.  N.C..  isn't  ready 
for  a  big  move,  even  though  the 
company  is  moving  toward  a 
more  diversified  mixture  of  plat¬ 
forms. 

"We  need  to  go  frtxn  the  PC 
to  the  rnkfrange  to  the  main¬ 
frame.  Networking,  particularly 
local-area  networking,  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance."  sa)rs  E.  Rit¬ 
chie  Fisbbume,  director  of  cor- 
pmte  IS.  That’s  only  part  of  the 
picture,  however.  "We  abo 
have  20-plus  years  of  pn^ram- 
ming  in  place  and  need  people  to 
maintain  those  systems/'  Fish- 
bumesays. 

AdoptoMllty  cm  osswt 

At  many  {dk:es.  the  major 
change  be  that,  like  Gilmore. 
IS  managers  will  soon  place 
more  emphasis  on  adaptability  as 
a  job  qualification.  Aoxirding  to 
Thwnaa  Lodahl,  chairman  of 
Cognitedi  Services  Corp.,  an 
Easton.  Conn.,  consulting  firm 
that  deals  vrith  IS-rdated  human 
resources  issues,  Cobol  pro¬ 
grammers  of  the  future  will  need 
to  know  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering.  C,  C  +  -t- ,  ob- 
jed-oriented  programming  and 
Unix,  and  they  will  have  to  deal 
with  core  systems  in  which  net¬ 
work  hooks  are  as  important  as 
the  basic  code. 

Even  companies  that  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  main¬ 
frames  for  the  first  time  aren't 
planning  to  settle  for  plain  vanilla 

mainframe  pmgrainTntng  sirilb 

Highland  Si^ierstores,  Inc.,  a 
lOO-store  consumer  dectronics 
rhain  based  in  Plymouth,  Midu, 
is  converting  from  an  IBM  Sys- 
tein/38  to  a  mainframe  to  ac- 
commodate  its  rapid  growth. 
Hiiddand  is  seddng  program¬ 
mers  who  understand  DB2  and 
SQL  and  are  capable  of  function¬ 
ing  as  business  analysts,  says 
George  Buick,  vice  presideot  of 
distribution,  wardiousing  and 
IS. 

It  is  not  ^  the  hiring 
Coniintied(mpage€4 
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Harnessing  team  power 
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Observations  of  an  occasional  employee 
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The  90’S  Are 
A  Powerful  BREEtt 


Right  out  of  the  starting 
gate,  the  Modek  90  and  95  will 
astound  you  with  their  pow^ 
and  sophistication.  Featuring  a 
33  MHz  processor  and  a  25  MHz 
processor  that's  easily  upgraded 
to  33  MHz.  they  deliver  blazing^ 
speed  and  balaiiced  performance, 
expanding  your  capacity  for  com¬ 
puter-intensive  applications  like 
CAD/CAM,  financial  modeling  and 
multimedia.  The  course  between  your 
data  and  your  processing  has  also  been 
strengthoied — the  Micro  Channel' 
32-bit  data  path,  combined  with  i 
lightning-quick  data-transfer  rate 
not  only  optimizes  the  present  power 
<rf  the  486  processor  by  feeding 
it  a  steady  stream  of  information, 
but  also  provides  for  processor 


Brilliance 
On  Display. 


\/J 


With  increased  power 
comes  increased  capabilities— 
the  most  visually  stunning  of 
'  ^  which  is  Extended  Graphics 
Array  (XGA),  standard  on  the 
PS/2  Modek  W  and  95,  and 
the  heart  of  IBM’s  spectacular  new 
display  presentation. 

With  high  resolution 
(1,024  X  768  pek)  and  execufion 
that’s  significantly  faster  than  VGA, 
XGA’s  shmqjer,  clearer  picture,  coupled 
with  the  IBM  8515  color  display, 
gives  you  swifter  performance 
in  windowed  environments,  and 
provides  graphics-intensive 
pplications  such  as  desktop 


horees  run. 

realizes  its  full  potential. 


publishing,  image  processing  and  engineering  design  with  a 
stunning  new  look. 


Standard 
Ctock  speed 
Optional  upgrade 


To  satisfy  even  the  most 
demanding  storage  needs,  from 
LAN  systems  to  data  base  man¬ 
agement  to  numeric-intensive 

appUcations  like  financial  analy-  ^ . 

sis  and  modeling,  IBM  has  one  .<^^1  I 

of  the  most  advanced  solutions  I 

available.  IBM’s  super-fast  SCSI 
hard  disks  are  pure  state-of-the- 

art  performers.  With  additional  ~  f 

har^le  expansion  bays,  the 

PS/2  IVkrdels  90  and  95  have  enormous  storage  potential— up  to 
.96  Gigabytes  on  the  Model  90 
and  up  to  I.6GB  on  the 
Model  95.  And  with  the  PS/2 
External  Storage  Enclosures, 
the  Models  90  and  95  can 
provide  8.%GB  and  more. 
We’ve  also  augmented 
the  computing  power  by 

adding  moreflexibifity  to 
resident  memory — our 
new  1.3  version  of  OS/2® 
requires  as  Uttle  as  2MB 
on  your  system.  With 
this  streamlined 


version  you  not  only  get  more  room  for  applications, 
but  sonie  users  will  experience  a  substantial  per¬ 
formance  increase  in  system  functions  as  well.  So 
when  you  need  to  mal^  great  strides  with  your 
corrqxiting  power,  you  can  count  on  IBM  to  give  you 
terrific  storage  capability  wherever  you  may  need  it. 


Designed  To  Keep  You 
Out  In  Front. 


For  the  turns  and  hurdles  ahead,  you’ll  need 
technology  that  has  foresi^t  built  in.  Throu^  a 
unique  (feign,  the  Expandable  Processor  (XP) 
allows  for  an  architetfel  family  of  upgradable 
processor  enhancements  that  can  extend  the  life 


80486 
25-33  MHZ 
33  MHZ 


4MB  (70ns) 
32MB 


80486 
25-33  MHZ 
33  MHZ 


4MB(7Dns) 

32MB 


FMDUSMM 

Standan) 


Extended  Graphics  Array  (XG^  and  display  port,  dual 
DMA  serial  ports.  DMA  paraRei  port  pointing  device 
port  keytioivd  port,  diskette  controler  support  for 
three  drives.  SC^  adapter  with  Cache. 


XGA  (includes  all  VGA  modes)  640  X  460  X  256  colors/ 
64  gray  shades;  1024  x  768  x  16  colors/gray  shades; 
hardwm  support  for  132  column  text  rrKtde;  164Kt 
deed  color  mode  at  640  X  460  X  64K  colors 


trf  your  system.  With  Micro  Channel  busmaster  adapters,  you  can 
incorporate  multiple  processors— Uke  adding  “computers”  to 
your  computer.  And  coupled  with  the  industry-standard  Small 
Computer  System  Interface  (SCSI),  you’ll  be  able  to  support 
new  applications  and  continue  to  build  on  your  system  as  your 
needs  become  more  varied  and  complex. 

With  optimized  performance  in  babnce,  power,  speed  and 
adaptability,  the  new  PS/2  Models  90  and  95  are  designed  to 
keep  you  ahead  of  the  pack.  To  find  out  more  about  the  new 
leader  in  486  computing,  contact  your  IBM  Authorized 
.  Remarketer  or  IBM  marketing  representative.  For  a  remarketer 
near  you,  call  1 800  272-3438. 


How  re  you 
going  to  do  it? 


.  ^r«Bn«  »r«»ri/2.  PS/2  M  OS/2 1 
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cqKCtstiooi  that  are  changing: 
so  are  the  settings  in  which  IS 
members  can  expect  to 
work.  Ahhoogh  heed  coutts  in 
many  central  IS  depertinents  are 
fiat  or  «KTifiirinfl,  overall  demand 
for  GS  profeaeiooBls  is  not  diinin- 
iahing  as  much  as  those  6gures 
UK)  aO  the  talk  about  user  pro- 
yammingwrmlriifidkatg. 

Instead.  IS  stafis  01^  seem  to 
be  getting  smaller  because  IS 
mofcaaiooab  are  being  drawn 
into  business  areas. 

"LANs  and  PCs  are  pushing 


tkauA  s^atems  anahrst  aasigned 
to  a  fnarketing  department  may. 
for  example,  wind  up  carrying  a 
busnesacard  that  says  "noiket- 
mganalysL" 

And  that's  not  even  the  far¬ 
thest  reach  of  the  integratian 
trend.  J.  Daniel  Conger,  profes¬ 
sor  of  IS  and  management  sci- 
eoce  at  dieUnivenity  of  Colora¬ 
do  in  Colorado  Springs,  says 
many  IS  professionals  are  now 
bemg  faired  <firect)y  into  busiaess 
departments.  More  than  half  of 
Couger's  last  graduating  class 
took  that  route,  be  says. 

It  is  true  that  some  users  are 
beginning  to  perform  functioQs 
that  used  tobdoog  to  IS  profes- 
sionala.  but  most  observers  say 


the  is  a  case  of  cooperatMO.  not 
repbeement 

If  you  are  concerned  about  ef- 
Sdeocy.  it  makes  no  sense  to 
have  users  operating  on  their 
own.  Bindc  says.  It's  true,  he 
adds,  that  "if  you  have  an  astute 
user,  he  can  use  SQL  to  query 
the  database  on  his  own."  The 
questioQ  is  whether  you  really 
want  him  to.  Buick  says  he  tfainia 
not: ‘Ht  sucks  up  cycles  if  you  let 
the  users  run  ao^"  Instead. 
Highland  rhannris  requests 
through  its  IS  analysts,  who  use 


foster  annusl  rate  (72%)  than 
that  of  programmers  (60%).  in 
part  bccanse  of  the  broader 
scope  of  the  analyst  function, 
ssys  Brenda  WsBace,  an  econo¬ 
mist  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

These  profectiooa  represent 
the  contkiuatioo  of  a  tr^  (hat 
has  already  begun,  says  Richard 
Vfooder.  natiooal  director  at  the 
IS  Divii^  of  Robert  Half  Inter¬ 
national.  Inc.  in  Nfonlo  I^. 
Calif.  —  "a  coDapring  of  fonc- 
tions,  with  more  programmer/ 
analy^  than  pure  programmers 
or  pure  analysts."  he  sqrs. 

This  new  breed  of  program- 
mer/analyst.  Wonder  says,  will 
write  code  where  necessary,  do 


systems  analysis  and  write  docu- 
mentatioa.  aided  by  new 
that  accommodate  this  combina* 
tioDofjobs. 

Wonder  is  most  worried 
about  the  pure  coder  who  has  no 
experience  with  or  interest  in 
higher-level  la&guages  or  busi¬ 
ness  issues.  "The  ones  who 
^KMild  be  most  concerned  are 
Cobd  programmers  without  any 
business  ddOs,"  he  says. 

Joffe,  however,  says  that  the 
person  who  should  be  nxist  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  nontechnical  ana¬ 
lyst  —  one  who  does  not  have 
programming  sldOs  at  any  level 
For  indhiduals  of  this  type,  be 
says,  the  bandwriting  is  on  the 
"He’d  better  become  tech¬ 
nical  or  becomes  user." 

IS  shops  are  already  looking 
for  interdbdpbnary  t^^ies.  "I 
need  someone  who  is  not  afraid 
to  code  but  is  also  not  afraid  to  do 
analysis,"  ays  Steve  Crapeer, 
manager  of  systems  develop- 
meiit  at  KoidiU  Healthcare 
Products  Co.  in  MansSeld,  Mass. 
Crapser  can  usually  find  one  or 
the  other,  he  says,  but  the  com- 
binatkm  is  hard  tocome  by. 

"Technical  sldOs  are  a  givea. 
We  expect  people  to  be  state  of 
the  art  and  to  maintain  that  lev- 
d,"  says  Donna  McNamara,  di¬ 
rector  of  human  resources  at  the 
Corp.  Techodogy  Group  of  Col¬ 
gate  Mmobve  Ca  in  Rs* 
cataway,  NJ. 

It's  what  can  be  layered  (xi 
top  of  those  technical  skills  that 
really  makes  the  difference,  says 
McNamara  —  thingB  such  as 
the  ability  to  listen  to  clients,  un¬ 
derstand  their  needs  and  com¬ 
municate  with  them;  the  ability 
to  think  Bke  a  businesqierson; 
and  the  abOity  to  work  as  part  of 
a  team  that  includes  busing  and 
financial  people  as  wdl  as  sys¬ 
tems  professionals. 

%srsoiiol  skNb  o  phis 

Other  IS  directevs  echo  McNa¬ 
mara's  insistence  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  technical  and  busnessi 
personal  skills.  Their  message  is 
dear  Neither  skB  set  is  enough 
by  itself  anymore. 

"The  IS  persoo  must  under¬ 
stand  the  business  and  then 
know  where  to  get  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  solve  the  proUero,"  says 
Christina  Kocharyszyn.  manag¬ 
er  of  IS  staffing  at  Glenview,  UL- 
based  Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc. 
She  warns  pro^tective  IS  staff 
members  at  Kraft  to  be  prepared 
to  spend  as  much  as  95%  of  their 
time  working  with  users. 

To  find  these  people,  many 
firms  are  paying  a  premium  —  at 
least  for  certain  skill  combina¬ 
tions  despite  corpocatewide 
efforts  to  keep  costa  down. 

Gifanore  1^  found  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  "hang  onto  key  people," 
despite  the  iidense  pressure  to 
cut  costs.  As  8  result,  she  has. 
been  "fairly  generous  with  sala¬ 
ry  increases.”  even  as  she  moves 
people  into  the  end-user  PC 
networking  environment. 

At  Spalding,  White  pays  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  combination  of 


Bend  and  stretch 


10  an  effort  to  attract  and  keep  good  people,  some  infor- 
mrtMwi  systemt  departments  are  stait^  to  coomder 
more  flexible  work  arrangements  (aee  story  page  84). 

"A  lot  of  IS  lends  itadf  to  nontraditional  work  ar¬ 
rangements,"  says  Gortfoo,  a  Moamouth  Junctioo. 
N  J..  coosuhant  spedafomg  in  ISstaffoig  tssues. 

SpaU^  Worldwide  SpM  is  flexRrfe  about  when  people  put 
in  their  boun,  says  MIS  dfrector  Bard  White,  and  some  is  staff 
ambers  work  from  home  using  remote  terminals.  The  only 
I  stipidMioQ,  he  nys,  is  that  arrangements  be  made  in  advance. 

,  George  Buick,  vice  president  of  (fistributicn.  wareboasmg 
I  and  IS  at  Highland  Superstores.  Inc.,  says  he  is  happy  to  pro- 
I  vide  flex  time,  although  Highland  itseffdoesn'tendaiae  it  "Itis 
necessary  in  IS,'*  Buick  says,  to  refieve  traffic  preaaure  on  a 
cooqwter  that  "is  busy  from  9  to  5. "  job  sharing  is  a  more  (fiffi- 
‘  cuh  situatioD.  he  says,  ahhougfa  jobs  can  often  be  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  done  by  part-taners. " 

George  DiNardo.  executive  vice  presidem  at  MeOon  Bonk 
Corp..  says  beH  try  anything  to  attract  good  people  and  boost 
productivity:  "Telecommuting,  flex  time  —  anything  thatre- 
)  lieves  pressure  on  the  CPU.  I'm  happy."  Job  dwrin^  "Sure, 
that  gets  me  about  2%  times  the  out^  out  of  two  people." 

Thae  are  iisnits  to  bow  moefa  flexibility  can  be  bi^  into  IS 
jobs.  Alternative  work  schedules  can,  for  example,  cooflict  with 
the  need  to  increase  interaction  irith  users  and  can  represent  a 
headache  for  managers  trying  to  higgle  schedules.  For  tte 
roost  part,  however,  only  a  smaD  part  of  the  efigible  staff  wiS 
aval]  themselves  of  such  arrangements.  On  MeOon's  IS  staff, 
about  5%  participate. 


IS  profeseionals  mto 
the  user  groups," 
joffe  says.  Furtber- 
OMre.  many  conaul- 
tants  and  recruiters 
say  that  irtmn  these 
systems  profession¬ 
als  beennr  en¬ 
sconced  in  busmeas 
areas,  they  may  be¬ 
come  harder  to  idefSifo  because 
of  title  shifta  that  de-emphasae 
their  trchniral  orientatian  and 
emphasiae  their  support  fonc- 


the  advanced  tools  to 

"knock  out  the  re¬ 
quests  four  to  five 
timea  foster.”  be  re¬ 
ports. 

The  increase  in 
educated  requests 
from  users  who 
could  do  for  them¬ 
selves  in  a  pinefa  is 
one  reason  why  de¬ 
mand  is  expanding  so  rapiifly  for 
technically  skilled  an^ysts.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  tfaia  job 
^egory  will  be  growing  at  a 


Hot  technologies 


Faffing  consultaiUs  see  a  growing  demand  for  person¬ 
nel  grounded  in  a  number  of  new  technologies.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  desirable  competen- 


Q 

•  CASE  and  fourtb-generatioa  languages.  Pro¬ 
grammers  and  analysts  who  know  how 
to  use  these  tools  are  finding  that  they 
can  command  8  premhiro.  particularly 
in  IBM  midrange  and  mainframe  envi¬ 
ronments. 

•  Unix  and  open  systems.  Consul¬ 
tants  say  roost  of  the  activity  in  this 
area  is  cunenlty  at  the  deputroental 
level  Unix  programmers,  however, 
are  in  short  supply  and  get  top  dollar. 

•  Personal  computer  appUcatkms  devdopmenis.  IS 
staffs  are  regaining  influence  over  PC  appGcations  develop¬ 
ment  Some  shops  are  moving  applications  development  to  FC 

platforms.  DOS  and  OS/2  skOls  are  ID  demand,  but  PC-only  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  pay  as  weQ  as  PC  skilh  combined  with  more 

conventional  IS  skills.  Experience  with  Microsoft  Corp. 'sWin- 

dows  and  Presentation  Manager  as  programming  enviroments 
pays  much  better  than  standard  PC  development 

•  Netvrerl^.  While  IS  shops  are  paying  mcrea^  attenboo 

to  networking,  moat  of  the  work  and  the  best  salaries  are  going 
to  networking  and  telecommunications  ^ledaHste. 

•  Relatiooal  dstobanea.  Experience  with  DB2.  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.’8  Oracle,  Ingres  Corp.’8  Ingres,  Sybase,  Idc.'s  Sy¬ 
base  or  other  relational  daubaaes  is  in  short  supply  and  will  at¬ 
tract  exceOem  compensation. 

•  Client/server.  Almost  any  experience  with  cheol/server 
architecture  will  bid  up  the  salary  tffera. 


technical  sldUs  and  business 
knowledge.  But,  he  adds,  "the 
closer  you  get  to  the  end  user — 
the  pure  PC  person  —  the  softer 
the  salaries^." 

If  the  IS  staff  is  increasingly 
involved  with  the  user,  then  who 
is  doing  the  routine  or  spedal- 
iaed  work  of  IS?  Often,  the  de¬ 
partments  are  turning  to  outsid¬ 
ers  —  independent  contractors 
who  come  either  with  a  highly 
specialized  skiD  or  as  a  general 


reinforcement  to  take  over  rou¬ 
tine  programming  chores  during 
peak  periods. 

The  use  of  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  like  outsourcing  itsdf, 
has  become  an  accepted  option, 
but  there  is  no  ma)or  upswing  in 
the  use  of  consultants.  Wonder 
reports.  Contractors  are  used 
m^y  as  a  short-term  sdutioo. 

At  Highland,  for  instance. 
Buick  is  able  to  keep  his  IS  staff 
stable  at  about  100  people,  de¬ 
spite  going  through  an  SM  Sys- 
tem/Sh-to-mainfraroe  conver¬ 
sion  that  requires  rewriting 
every  appUcatiim,  by  turning  to 
independent  contractors.  At 
times,  the  population  of  bis  IS 
shop  has  readied  200  peof^. 


half  of  them  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  "We  hold  the  [perma¬ 
nent]  bead  count  at  100,  because 
that’s  the  ^ipropriate  long-term 
levd."  be  notes. 

"The  real  value  of  consul¬ 
tants  is  when  you  are  doing  a 
cooveraioft.  Otherwise,  we  pre¬ 
fer  permanent  staff,"  Crapeer 
says.  Kendall  went  through  a 
major  conversioo  to  IBM  AppB- 
catkm  Sy8tein/4008  and  used 
contracts  extensively  but  has 
since  DcdnnniBed  the  use 
of  outsiders. 

Even  Alan  Bu^. 
vire  president  of  MIS  at 
Wilson  Sporting  Goods 
Co.  in  Ri^  G(^,  m, 
brings  in  contractors 
for  some  projects,  al- 
thou^  be  do^'t  like 
using  them.  "These  are 
not  very  exciting  pro¬ 
jects  —  things  like 
lMS-to'DB2  conver¬ 
sions,"  be  explains. 

"If  the  project  is  go¬ 
ing  to  last,  say.  16  inombs.  then 
TD  hire,  but  if  it's  just  for  three  or 
four  months,  then  I’ll  use  a  con¬ 
tractor,"  Fishburne  notes. 

De^e  the  dim  ecimonuc 
outlook,  corporate  imperatives 
to  reduce  expenses  and  the  in- 
crearing  use  d  programmer  pro¬ 
ductivity  tools,  growth  in  .IS 
staffs  is  inevitable,  because  de¬ 
mand  for  information  continues 
to  skyrocket. 

"There  continues  to  be 
growth  becaufe  there  is  such  a 
demand  —  more  and  more  proj¬ 
ects.  We  never  make  as  much 
progress  as  we’d  like  to,"  says 
Garland  Gunter,  director  of  MIS 
at  Cindnnari-based  Lenscraf- 
ters.lnc.* 


COMPANIES 

EVERYWHERE  ARE 
either  tightening  then- 
belts  or  trying  to  get  into 
condition  in  case  that  need 
arises.  The  impact  of  this  new 
emphasis  on  trimmed-down 
fitness  is  being  felt  in  IS. 
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Player-managed  teams  score  very  well 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 


proach  paid  otf  handsomely,  according  to  which  is  broken  down  into  three  self-di- 


There  are  other  inhfliitors  as  welL 
Hayley  says  that  if  the  IS  team  does  not 
haw  a  wefl-defined  task,  a  solid  set  of 
technical  skiDs,  sound  business  judgment 
and  members  who  can  be  trusted  and 


WA  a  a  ....  - - 

- ^ ^ -  Kerr.  Not  only  were  projects  completed  reeled  subteams:  quality  assessors,  pro-  know  when  to  seek  help,  then  tbe  sdf-di- 

Tbe  self-managed  team  is  being  hailed  as  on  time,  he  says,  but  there  was  also  *‘a  duction  trackers  a^  software  designers  rected  style  should  not  be  considered. 


tbe  latest  and  greatest  idea  in  manage-  shared  leaniing  experience  and  a  sense  of  and  developers. 


ment  theory  and  tbe  possible  key  to  the  ownerdiip  about  the  projects.” 


Frank  Opperman,  lo^stics  manager  at 


According  to  Foumie,  the  combined  the  Tape  Manufocturing  DivisioQ  ^  3M 


U.S.'  productivity  conundrum.  Although  At  Chaparral  Sted  in  Midlothian,  Tex-  efforts  of  these  teams  have  streamlined  Co.  in  Frediold,  N  J..  says  be  probably 
it  is  hardly  hke^  that  a  omcept  could  live  as,  a  company  dted  as  an  example  of  pro-  inventory  procedures,  living  Chaparral  a  wouldn't  try  it  Ahhmigh  sudi  are 
up  to  that  iMUing,  many  companies  across  ductive  manufacturing  by  MIT's  Comnns-  strong  competitive  advantage.  already  operating  in  many  parts  of  3M. 

the  country  that  have  experimented  with  sioaonIndustndProductivityinl989,IS  Of  course,  self-managed  toams  don't  Opperman  doesn’t  think  tbe  idea  would 
letting  groups  of  employees  manage  staff  members  work  on  self-managed  work  in  all  situatkns.  Certain  IS  groups  work  in  IS.  which  has  to  re^xiod  rapidly 
themselves  say  the  reaihs  are  impre^  teams  as  part  of  larger  cross-disciplinary  may  not  hmctioa  well  in  tbe  self-directed  • 

sive.  For  the  most  part,  these  expm-  efforts.  I)ave  Foumie.  who  ovorsees  a  work  model.  Sane  people  want  to  be  told  - 

roeots  have  taken  {dace  in  roanufficturing  portion  of  the  IS  department  as  part  of  his  what  to  do,  Foumie  says: ‘'When  you  give  KiraaTk^FU.-faMedbuiMaiooaii*antaad 
settmgs.  Some  people,  however,  believe  responsibilities  as  general  manager  of  op-  them  full  autbaity.  tb^  back  off  and  say.  free-tecewntcrapeddiBWBenKrmtecteai- 
thisisanideathatistailor-niadeforinfor-  erations,  points  to  an  inventory  group,  'You  m  going  to  b^  ns,  aren’t  you?' ” 


this  is  an  idea  that  is  tailor-made  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  organizations. 

Tbe  way  self-managed  teams  operate 
is  that  a  group  of  four  to  15  employees  is 
given  the  autlKNity  to  set  their  own  woik 
schedules,  target  strategies,  disdplinaiy 
procedures  and  other  processes.  These 
groups  may  be  permanent  or  formed  for 
the  duration  of  a  ^tedffc  product.  They 
may  be  culled  from  one  department  or 
represent  a  cross^^unctional  mix.  In  i^ace 
of  a  manager,  tbe  team  adviser  uoially 
serves  as  a  re¬ 
source  individuaL 
There  are 
many  oppotuni- 
ties  to  ap^  this 
concept  to  the  IS 
department,  says 
Kathryn  J.  Hay- 
ley,  senior  man- 
ager  at  Deloitte 
&  Touche  in  Chi- 
ShmMdi  *,y,  <3go.  The  more 

operations  team  re-  naoegers  yw 

ducedcosts  have  on  yoor  IS 

teams,  she  says, 
the  more  time  you'D  spend  on  administra¬ 
tive  activities  that  serve  to  "bum 
time  and  money.” 

Harvey  Surednkk,  vice  president  of  in- 
formation  services  at  Coning,  Inc.  in 
Coming,  N.Y..  reacbed  a  omilar  cooclu- 
skm  two  years  ago  when  the  company's 
opentkms  manager  accepted  a  new  poet- 
tioo  at  another  division  of  Coming.  "It 
gave  us  the  impetus  to  say,  'Why  bother 
refilling  tbe  job.’’  "Sfarednicksays. 

Today,  the  computer  operations  area 
at  Com^  functions  as  a  hilly  self-^nan- 
aged  team,  "They  develop  their  own 
training  requirements,  schedule  their 
own  shifts,  do  their  own  personnel  re¬ 
views  and  award  merit  increases,”  Shred- 
nick  says. 

Since  the  change;  the  quality  of  work 
has  improved.  Shrednick  says.  Systems 
availability  is  up,  and  tbe  cost  of  running 
tbe  department  is  down.  In  foct.  tbe  bene¬ 
fits  of  tbe  team  approadi  have  become  so 
ap^iarent  that  Shrednick  has  started  simi- 
Iv  groups  in  several  other  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  customer  service,  tbe  coiqiuter  utili¬ 
ty  business  team  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tems.  By  January  1991 .  technics  services 
win  also  be  setf-managed. 

At  Hyatt  Corp.  in  Chicago,  autono¬ 
mous  work  groups  have  a  ^lorter  history, 
but  results  have  been  equally  promising. 
Gordon  Kerr,  vke  presidait  of  MIS,  ini- 
tially  moved  to  this  management  method 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  had  two 
groups  of  applications  devek^ios  at  work 
on  two  imponant  projects.  What  be  didn’t 
have,  he  says,  were  the  "availaUe  person¬ 
nel  or  the  time  to  attempt  the  tn^tkmal 
management  approach.” 

AHbou^  bom  of  scarcity,  the  ap- 


'You  m  going  to  be^  ns,  aren’t  you?’  ” 


‘■  >r'  \ 


That  priedess  knowledge  is  gone . . .  but  your  full  two-year 
project  plan  complete  with  resource  aiuf  cost  estimates  is  still 
due  tomorrow!  That's  why  ABT  developed  Project  Bridge*— 
the  planning  and  estimating  system  for  applications  developers 
that  never  gets  sick,  takes  a  vacation  or  retires.  Seamlessly  integrated 
with  Project  Workbench*,  Project  Bridge  makes  novices  instantly 
productive  and  even  helps  "old  pros"  cut  planning  time  by  as 
much  as  90%.  Based  on  a  proven  methodology  and  prefect 
knowledgebase — accurate  plans,  risk  and  cost  benefit  analyses 
can  be  generated  quickly  and  consistently.  And  that  leaves  you  more  time  to  do  what  you  do  b^t. . . 
manage  and  control  your  project.  You  may  even  have  time  to  catch  a  few  rays  yourself. 
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application  that  manages  all  hotel  guest  transactions. 
And  frankly,  ordinary  PBXs  just  aren’t  smart  enough 
to  do  this. 

That’s  because  the  Meridian  1,  unlike  your  average 
PBX,  put  features  like  voice  mail,  networked  ACD,  and 
interactive  voice  response  in  one  modular  package  and 


Meridian  1_ . 

u'  '  TP  handle  all  these  various  calls 

and  features.  Northern  "felecom’s  Meridian  1 
Communication  Systems  works  with  a  hotel’s 
Property  Management  System— the  computer 


I  makes  life  easier  by  pnttiuf/  staiid-alone/cafur 
funetkms  in  one  mtnlnlar  yaekaye. 


9'Mp.m.  Mcome.This  is  Guest  Messaging.  You  received 


one  call  before  you  checked  in.  Message  one:  “John,  this  is  Tfed. 


They  moved  our  meeting  up  to  8:30.  I’m  not  sure  where,  yet.  I’ll  call  you  in 
the  morning  to  let  you  know.”  10:00pm.  “I’d  like  a  wake-up  call  ^ 
for  6:00  a.m.  And  can  you  put  a  Do  Not  Disturb  on  my  phone?  Thanks.” 
10:06pm  Mb’re  sorry  room  service  is  now  closed.  Y)u  can  place  a 
breakfast  order  by  pressing  3.  m|||  “I’d  like  two  eggs,  over 
easy  with  bacon.  Make  sure  the  bacon’s  crispy  Tbast, 
lightly  buttered.  Fheshly  squeezed  orange 
juice.  And  coffee,  black.  Tb  room  235  at 
6:15.”  6:00A.M.(iaoA  morning.  This 


is  your  wake-up  call. 


Ifou  have  one  new  voice  message.  Message 


one;  “John?  Thd  again.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  the  revised  contract  to  the 

^meeting.  Still  don’t  know  what  room  we’re  in.”  7:00a.m.  %  record 


your  own  personal  greeting,  press  7.  just  went  down  for  a 


Si' 


quick  workout.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 


Leave  your  message  at  the  sound  of  the  beep.” 


7:20a.m. 


Ifou  have  one  new  voice 


\ 


A  "  /. 


message.  Message  one:  “John,  we’re  in  the  Green  Room. 


See  you  there  at  8:30.  Oh,  and  that  fax  number  you 
need  is  555-4473.”  8:00a.m.  “Checking  ^4^^ut?By  \ 
the  way  Mr.  Siebert,  if  you  need  to  hear  any  of  your  existing  voice 
messages,  you  can  access  them  for  24  hours.  Just  call  us,”  ntsss 


taught  them  how  to  work  with  each  other  in  a  way  no  nary  PBX  can  do.  '&ull  find  that  it’s  more  than  a  PBX. 

ordinary  PBX  ever  could.  Making  it  a  very  intelli^nt, 
very  efficient  communication  system  for  your  business.  I 
And  we  say  that  without  reservation. 

Call  l-S00'32S'8800  and  compare  the  many  appli- 
cations  Meridian  1  offers  your  business  to  what  an  ordi-  technology  the  world  calls  on 


THE  STAFFING  OUTLOOK  FOR  IS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


What’s  the  matter  today  with 
infonnation  systems  staffs? 


FIRST  PERSON 


BY  LOUIS  SCHANER^ 

After  more  than  20  yetrs 
of  alternating  bettreen 
fuD^me  and  cootnct 
employment  as  a  prog- 
rammer/analyst,  I  am 
coovinced  of  two  things: 
One  is  that,  although  in- 
formtioo  systems  peisoand  can  be  diffi¬ 


cult  to  manage,  they  are  not  nearly  as  self- 
centered  and  m  loyalty  as  is 

usually  portnyed.  The  other  is  that  this 
miscoocepCkm  stemsbrgely  from  the  &ct 
that  IS  departments  are  uniaJly  DO  better 
managed  than  the  companies  that  house 
them. 

ProMeros  n  IS  staffing  and  staff  man¬ 
agement  are  symptomatic  oi  a  macro 
problem  leaguing  ^  entire  country.  We 
are  a  country  of  mature  organizations 
whose  energies  are  mostly  spent  in  keep¬ 


ing  the  bureaucratic  machinery  oiled  and 
running. 

Synergy  and  individual  contributions 
are  subordinated  to  maintenance,  and  em- 
pSoyees  are  measured  by  bow  well  they  fit 
and  perform  within  the  confines  of  the 
ouchine. 


OWwrnetolwoya  bwttwr 

If  a  new  cog  doesn't  fit  properly  or  makes 
too  much  noise,  we  try  greasing  it,  then 
modifying  it  If  neither  of  these  actioos 
work,  we  end  up  retriacmg  the  cog  with  a 
new  one. 

What  that  ignores,  (rf  course,  is  the 
probabiUty  that  the  new  cog  is  the  best 
component  of  the  machine  and  that  a  far 
better  course  would  be  to  consider  replac¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  worn-out  parts  that 
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We  dofft  mind  repeating  ourselves.  In 
to,  when  the  repetition  involves  sales 
of  the  StotagelM  4400  Automated 
■  Cartridge  S^tem;  we're  absolutely 
delight^.  In  just  2'A  years,  weve 
installed2,000ofourievolutionary 
information  sMtage  libraries.  By  the  way  number  2,000  went  to 
Automobiles  CitroSn-membw  of  Peu^  Group,  giving  us  a  total 
of  too  toaries  in  France.  Citroen  and  the  other 699  leapients  of  the 
’  4400  ACS  have  disco«ed  our  Nearilne.  technotooy  offers  access 
.  to  up  to  96,000  cartrirto  at  neatly  the  cost  of  offline  but  nearly  as 
fast  as  onitie  They\e  lixmered  tlie  benefits  are  also  delivered 


unheard-of  speed-greater  productivitY  more  efficient  operations, 
reduced  disk-storage  expenditures  and  lower  overall  storage  costs. 

And  while  many  companies  have  scrambled  to  establish  a  presence 
in  this  category  StorageTek  has  left  every  one  at  the  starting  line. 
That's  just  one  reason  we'll  reach  a  second  numeric  milestone  this 
year— one  billion  dollars  in  revenues.  If  you'd  like  to  find  out  what 
the  4400  ACS  can  do  to  improve  your 
mainframe  or  super<omputer 
environment,  call  us  at  1-800456-7689. 

We'll  give  you  2,000  reasons  to  become 
our  customer.  But  hurry  before  your 
competition  becomes  number  2,001. 


can't  perfonn  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
new  one. 

Most  IS  departments  don’t  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  this  is  the  way  they  operate  — 
but  it  is.  When  they  advertise  fcv  emi^' 
ees,  they  empha^  the  opportunities, 
the  tecluK^o^es  they  have  invested  in, 
the  training  that  is  av^ble  and  the  stra¬ 
tegic  directtona. 

'Then,  as  often  as  not,  they  try  to  turn 
the  database  administrator  tb^  have 
hired  into  a  programmer  dev^oping  in 
Cobd  im  a  personal  computer.  Ybe  excit¬ 
ing  tools  thk  were  mentkmed  in  the  inter¬ 
view  turn  out  to  be  off-limits,  because  the 
company  isn't  really  interested  in  exit¬ 
ing  the  tedinok^  ri^  now.  The  train¬ 
ing  programs  m  often  very  real  but 
serve  only  to  di^runtled  profession¬ 

als  build  their  portfolio  ci  ddlls  for  the 
next  job  interview,  because  there  is  no- 
vdtere  to  apply  the  learning  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  jobs. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  reason^^  e3q)la- 
nation  fcv  mudi  of  this:  Faced  with  a 
growing  shortage  of  hi^ily  sldDed  profes¬ 
sionals,  IS  managers  oftoi  hire  tint  best 
people  they  can  find,  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  finding  the  ideal  slot  for  them 

—  one  tltet  wiD  make  use  of  thmr  skills 
and  knowledge  of  advancing  technologies. 
Unfortunatdy,  by  the  time  the  ri^t  job 
materializes,  the  posoo  has  usually  left. 

Less  easy  to  explain  is  the  unwflliag- 
ness  of  many  organizatioDS  to  listen  to 
ideas  or  expiations  of  reality  from  staff 
men:d>er8.  I’ve  seen  developers  come  tQ> 
with  estimates  for  projects  using  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  apfvoved  methodok^,  only  to  be 
tdd  that  the  job  win  have  to  be  done  for  a 
third  of  the  cod  in  a  fractioo  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  time.  Fve  also  seen  plans  rejected  or 
ignored  vdien  advanced  ^  staff  members 
and  then  subsequently  embraced  when 
put  forth  —  without  substantial  change 

—  by  an  outside  consultant.  In  tect,  I’ve 
been  on  both  sides  of  that  particular 
fence. 

Coirtrlbufing  foctors 

Many  of  these  problems  result  frcMn  bad 
management  practices  that  permeate  the 
wIk^  company,  not  just  t^  IS  depart¬ 
ment.  FurtheroKire,  IS  departments  are 
often  hobbled  by  pohdes  over  wfaicfa  they 
have  no  control. 

One  major  example  is  human  re¬ 
sources  guidelines  that  allow  the  hiring  of 
a  new  empk^ee  at  a  substantial  ius'ease 
but  prevent  giving  the  same  amount  as  a 
raise  to  a  current  staff  member  who  has 
acquired  enou^  new  sldQs  to  justify  the  ■ 
raise  but  has  not  accumulated  is  cor 

sidered  to  be  enou^  time  in  hb  current 
positioa. 

More  aggressive  compensation  and 
more  flexible  managemoit  could  hdp  to 
stem  tumovtf  considerably  and  buik) 
inme  stable  and  productive  IS  staffs. 

What  could  h^  even  more,  however, 
is  commitment  to  the  pnndpl^  philoso¬ 
phies  and  methodologies  put  forth  by  any 
of  the  gurus  of  total  quality  management 

A  cmnpany  or  IS  department  that 
builds  its  cuhim  around  th^  ideas  won’t 
have  to  depend  on  consultants  for  con¬ 
structive  id^.  The  employees  wUl  come 
up  with  plenty  ci  ideas  oa  their  own  — 
and  will  stick  around  to  see  them  imi^ 
mented.  • 


StorageTek 


Schaner  opentes  i  uumulting  conpaBy  based  in 
MadeinBeach.Fh.Hehas«Q(fcediaU)eiirfarn»‘ 
tioa  systena  6eU  (or  23  yeva,  speaAiV  roogUy 

equal  pvts  of  Ihst  tme  as  tS  employee  and  consul- 
tars. 
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Due  to  previous  software  problems, 
the  board  is  holding  a  meeting  in  your  honor. 


Thanks  to  KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools, 
you’re  getting  a  bonus  instead  of  the  boot. 


Information  systems  software.  It's  what  holds  your  company  together.  Good 
information  systems  can  even  be  a  competitive  advantage. 

Unfortunately,  the  old  ways  of  developing  software  take  too  long.  By  the 
time  an  application  is  ready,  your  needs  have  changed  or  an  opportunity  has 
passed.  Worse  yet,  errors  in  design  or  programming  can  create  havoc  with  your  . 
business — and  take  years  to  find  and  fix. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  Now  you  can  give  your  software  developers 
Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE)  tools  from  KnowledgeWare. 

Using  KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools,  your  software  developers  can  deliver  more 
business  applications  in  less  time.  Your  company  gets  the  information  systems 
it  needs  to  support  new  products  and  services.  Ahead  of  your  competitors. 

Quality  is  better  too.  Applications  match  business  requirements  right  from 
the  start.  No  matter  how  large  and  complex  they  are.  Furthermore,  the  software 
is  easier  and  less  costly  to  maintain  as  your  needs  change.  Even  if  the  people 
who  originally  created  it  are  no  longer  around. 

With  more  than  40,0(K)  units  installed  in  31  countries,  KnowledgeWare  ; 
is  the  number  one  supplier  of  CASE  tools.  And  our  close  relationship  with  IBM 
makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-338-4130  ! 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc.,  3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326. 


KnowledgeWare® 

The  World's  Most 
Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set'" 


Here’s  what  users  are  saying  about 

KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools: 


“When  we  started  looking  at  CASE  tools, 
we  wanted  to  pick  a  vendor  that  had  in¬ 
tegrated  products.  So  far.  KnowledgeWare 
has  been  the  only  one  that  has  really 
delivered  on  any  type  of  integration. 
KnowledgeWare  tools  oiTer  100%  integra¬ 
tion  wi  the  data  aspects.  You  don't  feel 
like  you're  lumping  between  tools  even 
thou^  you  are.  And  from  one  who's 
used  the  tools  to  do  development  and 
looked  at  othertools.  KnowtedgeWare's 
tools  have  a  ver\'  good  interface." 
Technical  Team  Leader 
M(^  Southeastern  Utility 

"Being  able  to  generate  COBOL  ^lica- 
tiMis  on  the  PCs  saves  the  programmers 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  saves  us  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  on  CPU  resources." 
Vice  President 
Large  Marketing  Company 

“Our  staff  is  25%  more  productive  per 
account  here  than  at  a  traditional  bank 
due  to  the  automati(Hi.  KnowledgeWare's 
tools  help  us  to  quickly  and  accurately 
develop  the  systems  to  give  us  the 
competitive  edge." 

Systems  Development  Manager 
British  Bank 

“We  like  the  openness  of  metho(k)logy 
we  get  with  KnowledgeWare  tools,  llie 
took  let  us  develop  a  methodology  that 
fit  the  experience  (rf  our  people.  \Slien 
the  methodology  fits  the  people  who 
use  it,  it's  a  lot  easier  to  get  them  to 
buy  into  it.” 

President 
Financial  Software 
Devehpment  Firm 


“The  tou^est  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
man^e  the  data  environment,  and 
KnowledgeWare's  CASE  tools  are  really 
valuable  to  us  there.  They’  support  our 
longer  term  objective  of  creating  a  data 
dictionary  environment  and  providing 
management-level  control  over  the 
^plication  development  process." 
General  Manager 
Southuestem  Electric  Utility 

"Without  the  (KnowledgeWare)  lEW  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  management  that  we  had  the 
capability’  of  a^ihing  and  analyzing 
enterprise-wide  modeling  information. 
To  do  it  manually  would  have  taken 
at  least  50  people.  We’ve  done  it  with 
just  15." 

Systems  Architect 
Aerospace  Manufacturer 

"We've  found  that  with  the  lEVtV 
Construction  Workstation,  we  haven't 
run  into  a  case  yet  where  we  can't 
produce  all  of  the  code  automatically 
from  the  design,  Thai's  important  to 
us.  Our  view  is ‘the  fewer  places  we 
have  to  write  COBOL,  the  better.  ' 
Project  Manage 
British  Software 
Detelopment  Firm 


KnowledgeWare® 

The  World  's  Most 
Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set  "  ' 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta.  GA  30526 
(800)  3.38-4130 


“We  did  a  function  point  analysis  (rf  the 
design  and  analysis  of  this  project  and 
compared  it  with  other  similar  projects, 
done  prior  to  the  use  of  KnowledgeWare 
tools.  Prior  to  using  the  tools,  we 
averaged  8.7  hours  per  function  point. 
With  the  KnowledgeWare  tools,  that 
dropped  to  4.2  hours." 

Technical  Manager 

IS  Division  of  Manufacturing 

Conglomerate 

“Another  advant^e  of  lEW  tools  is 
that  all  the  information  regarding 
analysis  and  design  is  stored  in  a  single 
repository,  avail^le  at  your  fingertips 
through  awlndow-like  interface." 
Project  Manager 
^  British  Water  Utility 

“KnowledgeWare  tools  could  provide 
Immedi^  productivity  gains  with  the 
MS-DOS  ba^  lEW  and  also  had  the 
commitment  of  being  compatible  with 
AD/Cycle  through  ite  OS/2-based 
Application  Develr^ment  Workbench"* 
(ADW).  We  liked  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  get  started  right  away  with  lEW,  then 
migrate  transparently  to  ADW  without 
losing  any  of  our  analy’sis  and  design 
investment." 

Corporate  Information 
Technology  Manager 
Major  US.  Manufacturer 

“Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
project  and  the  number  of  program¬ 
mers  involved,  no  other  full  life-cycle 
CASE  tool  set,  except  KnowledgeWare's, 
could  have  been  u^  for  this  activity’.” 
Project  Consultant 
Government  MIS 


IN  DEPTH 


Preparing  for  AD/Cycle 

Even  though  the  real  products  are  a  ways  off, 
it’s  not  too  early  to  start  the  long  climb 


BY  SAMUEL  B.  HOLCMAN 

onsideringall  the  AD/Cy- 
de  component  tools,  the 
application  development 
platform  and  the  new  de- 
veloimnent  methodology 
needed  to  use  them  sue* 
cessfuQy,  IBM’s  AD/Cy* 
cle  represents  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  in  the 
histCHy  of  systems  devel¬ 
opment. 

AD/Cyde  will  affect  everyone 
involved  with  software  develop¬ 
ment.  No  employees  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  perform  their  jobs  as  they 
do  tod^y  if  they  take  advantage 
of  AD/Cyde. 

The  magnitude  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  change  demand  that 
systems  development  organiza¬ 
tions  understand  and  manage  the 
cultural  and  organizational 
changes  that  will  take  place. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many 
AD/Cyde  compmients  are  not 
yet  available,  ^e  organizations 
that  will  gain  the  greatest  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  from  AD/Cy¬ 
de  have  already  begun  to  mate 
preparations  and  are  implement¬ 
ing  their  plans.  There  are  many 
implementation  activities  that 
can  —  and  must  —  be  started 
today. 


Who  will  toko  dhcN^? 

Unfortunately,  being  a  “change 
leader”  is  not  part  of  anyone’s 
jobdescriptkm. 

Few  people  responsible  for 
imidemeiiting  AD/Cyde  have 
considered,  the  organizational 
changes  that  face  them.  Even 
fewer  have  taken  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  change  proc^  is  man¬ 
aged  effectively. 

Considering  the  cultural  and 
organizational  difficulties  that 


Hofeman  is  presideitt  of  Computer  & 
EngioeenDg  Consultants  Ltd.  in  South- 
field.  Mich. 


many  development  organira- 
tions  have  had  in  imfrienienting 
individual  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tools,  inade¬ 
quate  attention  given  to  the  AD/ 
Cycle  change  process  is  guaran¬ 
ty  to  cause  the  implementa¬ 
tion  tq  fail. 


understand  how  prepareA  an  or- 
ganizatxm  is  to  inUoduce  AD/ 
Cycle. 

In  their  book  Changing 
Ways,  Murray  Dalziel  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Schoonover  identify  four 
attributes  to  consider  when  as¬ 
sessing  bow  prepared  an 


al  and  organizational  changes 
will  follow  as  the  system  devel- 
oproent  community  begins  to  im- 
itement  AD/Cyde.  It’s  clear 
that  managing  organizatkmal 
chai^  is  a  critical  success  l^or 
in  imidementing  AD/Cyde. 

An  important  fiiat  step  for  ev¬ 
ery  development  oiganizatkm  to 
pe^orm  is  a  self-assessment. 
This  is  needed  to  evaluate  and 


needed  change: 

1)  History  of  change.  His- 
torick  results  are  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  (tf  bow  ready  a  development 
OTganization  is  for  the  intro(bc- 
tkm  of  AD/Cyde. 

It  is  impcntairt  to  understand 
bow  well  previous  implementa- 
tkms  of  new  software  develop¬ 
ment  tools  and  techniques  have 
succeeded  and  what  fo^rs  con¬ 


tributed  to  their  success. 

2)  Clarity  of  ezpectatioos. 
Each  organization  affected  by 
the  introchjctioo  of  AD/Cyde 
must  deariy  understand  its  rde 
in  the  change  proce^. 

Misstated  or  misunderstood 
expectations  have  caused  other¬ 
wise  successful  productivity 
tools  and  techniques  to  ^  with¬ 
in  a  software  devde^xnent  orga¬ 
nization. 

3)  Amount  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  support.  Support  for  AD/ 
Cycle  thy^iout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  critical  factor.  Those 
who  are  most  affected  by  AD/ 
Cyde  should  play  a  major  role  in 
identifying  the  benefits  to  the 
software  devd<^>nient  process 
and  the  most  effective  methods 
of  introchictHm.  The  size  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  introducing  AD/Cyde 
certainly  require  t<v  manage- 
ment’ssupport. 

However,  it  is  important  for 
this  support  to  be  sustained 
throu^iout  the  various  imple¬ 
mentation  activities  and  for  it  to 
be  cleariy  visible  to  those  who 
are  affected  by  AD/Cyde. 

4)  Compatibility  with  or¬ 
ganization  goals.  Of  coarse, 
top  management’s  commitment 
to  introducing  AD/Cyde  must 
also  be  consistent  with  other  pol¬ 
icies  and  directioDS  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  top  management  that 
affect  system  devdoproent  prac¬ 
tices. 

As  AD/Cyde  tnqdementatioo 
plans  are  developed,  the  impact 
of  cultural  and  organizational 
change  should  constantly  be  coo- 
ridered. 

Imdementatioo  plans  should 
indude  activities  that  guide  the 
change  process  so  that  change 
can  be  used  as  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability. 

Dalziel  Schoonover  also 
identify  five  critical  factors  to 
consider  when  planning  chan^. 
These  five  Actors  can  be  ap(^ 


•  Organizational  changas  ara  kay 
•  Long-  and  ahort-tarm  plans  noedod 
•  Tli«  tinw  to  start  is  now 
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V\^dLike 
TbV\tome 
IBM  Back 
TbVSE. 

(\Afe  Never  Left) 


Do  you  remember  when  they  said  VSE  was  history? 

IBM  walked  away  All  those  software  companies  walked  away. 
Everybody  did. 

Except  us. 

For  the  past  15  years,  we’ve  stood  side  by  side  with 
our  VSE  clients.  WhQe  others  scaled  back  their 
development-we  inaeased  ours.  We  were  always  the 
first  with  more  effective  and  innovative  VSE  software 
solutions.  We  were  always  there  with  the  service,  the 
support  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  R&D. 

And  that’s  why  today,  we  have  the  largest  VSE  client  base  of  any 
software  vendor  (50,000  VSE  licenses)  and  more  VSE,  SAA-compliant 
software  solutions  than  anyone.  We  are  the  VSE  experts. 

And  now,  the  VSE/ESA  experts.  Our  Computing  Architecture  for 
the  90s  enables  us  to  be  the  first  to  support  it.  Working  closely  with 
IBM,  we  have  developed  the  industry’s  broadest  line  of  VSE/ESA 
software  solutions.  They  cover  all  of  your  software  needs  including 
Systems,  Information  Management  and  Business  Applications. 

Coming  this  February,  we  will  be  offering  the  first  in  a  series  of 
special  VSE/ESA 


Educational  Workshops. 
Everybody’s  invited. 
Even  IBM. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue.  Carden  City,  NY  11530-4787  800-645-3003 
VSE,  SAA  and  VSE/ESA  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  IBM  Corporation. 


IN  DEPTH: PREPARING  FOR  AD/CYCLE 


WIUTDOniE 
FOiLOWING 
TECHMUiaES 
HAVE  IN 
COMMON? 


WORKFLOW  SOFTWARE 
OCR 

■  FORMS  SOFTWARE 

All  three  technologies  will  alter  ycxir  fundamental 
vision  of  automation  in  die  future.  To  discover  how 
you  may  leverage  these  technologies  within  your  own 
ot;^niatian,  plan  on  attending  the  only  conference 
specifically  designed  for  companies  looking  to  employ 
IMAGE  ^STEM  technology. 

For  mote  mfhmution  ore 

IMAGE  SYSTEMS:  BEYOND  THE  OBVIOUS 
January  16-18, 1990 
Phoenix,  AZ 

CaU  1-800.525-54S6  x-  456 

SpoiwMcd  by  lOCVAvanR  Technologie*,  Inc.,  a  jotru  Vcnnn 
5  Speen  Soaiet,  Frarun^tam,  MA  01701 


to  AO/Cycle  implementation: 

1)  Ciarif3ring  plans.  AD/Cycle  im¬ 
plementation  plans  and  benefits  should  be 
defined  and  ccmveyed  to  everyone  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  new  systems  development  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  includes  clearly  identifying 
the  changes  that  are  required  by  all  levels 
of  the  organization. 

2)  Integrating  new  practices. 
Time  should  be  taken  to  learn  how  the 
AD/Cycle  tools  and  methodology  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  existing  systems 
development  environment. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  software  de¬ 
velopment  process  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  when  to  utilize  the  new  M)/Cycle 
components  and  when  possibly  to  ccmtin- 
ue  to  utilize  previous  development  prac¬ 
tices. 


Establishing  A 

SENSE  of  ownership 
will  lead  to  greater 
acceptance  and  more 
effective  use  of  AD/Cycle. 


3)  Providing  education.  AD/Cycle 
requires  many  people  to  learn  new  roles 
and  take  on  new  responsibilities  within 
the  software  development  process.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  sup^rt  n^  to  provided  to 
these  individu^  so  that  they  can  learn  to 
effectively  utilize  AD/Cycle  components 
and  processes. 

4)  Foatering  ownership.  A  crnitin- 
aa!  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  "impos¬ 
ing''  AD/Cycle  on  software  development 
organizations. 

Establishing  a  sense  cf  ownership  will 
lead  to  greater  acceptance  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  AD/Cycle.  Individuals  who 
are  affected  by  AD/Cycle  should  have  key 
participation  roles  in  the  planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  (d  AD/Cyde  activities. 

5)  Giving  and  getting  feedback. 
AD/Cyde  implementation  objectives 
should  be  defined  and  ax)nitored  during 
an  introducti<Mi  activities.  The  effective¬ 
ness  implementation  activities  should 
be  used  as  feedback  to  modify  and  im¬ 
prove  AD/Cyde  implementation  plans. 

The  juki^tion  for  AD/Cyde  is  anoth¬ 
er  key  aspect  that  has  to  addressed 


AD/Cycle 
in  six  steps 

Software  viaiaoary  Ed  Your- 
doo  has  identified  siz 
changes  required  by  soft¬ 
ware  devdopment  (ggani- 
zatioos  that  introdnce 
DhTsAD/Cyde: 

1)  Ad  organiational  caannit- 
rnent  to  use  a  conuDOQ.  standard  set 
of  devekipiDent  tools  and  method: 
ologies  rather  than  every  software 
engmeer  and/or  proiect  team  using 
aprivateset 

2)  An  organiaatinnal  commit- 
meot  to  use  a  code  generator  and/or 
application  generator  and  get  out  of 
the  busmeas  of  handwritten  code. 

3)  The  use  of  a  common  rqx)6i- 
tory  to  store  sH  information  about 
afl  ^sterns  in  the  organisatioo  and 
the  dedaka  to  treat  this  arforma- 
tion  as  a  mavoroorponteasaet 
4)  A  shift  in  envhasis  awqr  from 
superfsst  prodnctioo  of  medtocrc 
sydems  to  a  new  empfassis  on 
qualfty  systems  that  are  responsive 
touser  needs. 

5)  A  corporate  commitment  to 
culture  metrics  on  all  aqaets  of 
systems  development  and  mamte- 
nace. 

6)  A  dedsian  to  use  an  active  ap- 
prosdi  to  software  reusafaitity  at 
the  bedmang  of  prefects. 

SAMUEL  &  HOLCMAN 


during  the  preparation  activities.  Steps 
need  to  be  inoorporated  into  the  imp^ 
meiaation  pdans  that  measure  and  docu¬ 
ment  thebenefits  of  AD/Cyde. 

Hrst  things  first 

Before  that,  however,  software  develop>- 
ment  organizations  must  understaiKi  and 
document  bow  well  they  ptertorm  soft¬ 
ware  development  activities  today. 

By  understanding  which  softie  de- 
veloinient  steps  are  performed  well  and 
whk±  need  imptrovement,  AD/Cyde 


Short-term  strategies 


Your  short-term  plan  for  implement¬ 
ing  AD/Cyde  should  identify  steps  that 
can  he  p)^onned  during  the  coning 
year. 

These  will  get  you  started  and  help 
your  organization  achieve  some  of  the 
longer  range  beo^ts. 

1)  Assens  current  capabilities 
Establish  AD/C]^  prefect  team 
Review  current  applications  devel* 

o(Hnentap)proach 
Assess  current  toots 
Identify  current  skills 
Assess  oganizational  readmess 

2)  Eatabliah  methodology 
Talk  to  others 

Identify  ahematives 
Devek^  methodology 
Document  methodology 
Prepnre  education  materials 

3)  Sel^  initial  AD/Cyclc  coo^o* 
neitta 

Establish  tool  requiretnents 


Evaluate  and  sdect  AO/Cycle  tools 
Identify  education  and  si^port 
Complke  justification  process 
Acqt^  and  htfitaO  AD/Cyde 

4)  Inhiate  edacatioQ  plan 
Identify  sUD  requrements 
Evaluate  education  sources 
Devetop  initial  education  plan 
Begin  education  program 

5)  EataUkh  meaaurement  pn^ 
gram 

Select  metrics 

Establish  measuremeik  procedures 
Measure  current  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  levds 

6)  Coniuct  pilot  projects 
Ident^  and  select  projects 
Prepare  project  pfara 
Acquire  management  snpptfft 
Educate  project  team 
Conduct  pn^ects 
Document  project  resuhs 
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the  first  in  your  company  to  read  about  the  products 
and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and  infor- 
mati<m  that  shake  the  IS  axnmunity  each  week. 

Just  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
Computerworld. 

Why  take  chances? 
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1b  Off-Load  AppHcation 
It  lakes  Industrial- 


PACLAN.  Team  Development  Off-loading  application  development  from  your 

g\  K  I  AM  mainframe  to  your  PC  workstations  can  be  a 
trom  Uesign  to  Lode  On  A  LAN.  powerful  move.  But  only  if  your  case  tools  have 
the  muscle  to  make  your  PCs  work  together.  PACLAN^from  CGI  has  that  kind  of  strength.  PacLan  brings 
the  power  of  an  active,  multi-user  repository  to  a  LAN.  With  it,  your  team  of  developers  can  build 
applications  together,  from  design  to  complete  code  generation,  on  a  network  of  PC  workstations. 

Unlike  CASE  tools  that  make  it  tough  to  share  or  combine  information,  PacLan  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  client/server  architecture  of  a  LAN.  Multi-user  controls  are  built  into  the  PacLan  repository. 


4 1990  CO  Systems,  me  Aklamis  a  trademark  of  CO  Systems,  me 


Development  To  A  LAN, 
Strength  CASE. 

allowing  developers  to  share  information  interactively.  And  PacLan  empowers  you  with  other 
capabilities  no  other  CASE  tool  offers:  industrial-strength  facilities  for  version  control  and  change 
management  across  applications  and  workstations.  Plus  the  horsepower  to  generate  an^mai^in 
complete  systems  directly  from  specifications  for  over  30  target  environments. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  gain  industrial-strength  results  by  I 

off-loading  development  onto  a  LAN,  just  call  800-PAC-1866  q  * 

or  914-735-5030.  And  discover  how  to  lose  mainframe  ??  ..H.VArr” 

weight  without  losing  an  ounce  of  muscle.  InOUSu  131- JlTCngtll  L.A9t. 


IN  DEPTH:  PREPARING  FOR  AD/CYCLE 


SUPPORT  FOR  AD/CYCLE  throughout  the 

organization  is  a  critical  factor.  Those  who  are  most 
affected  by  AD/Cycle  should  play  a  major  role  in 
identifying  the  benefits  to  the  software  development  process 
and  the  most  effective  methods  of  introduction. 


implefnenUtioa  activities  can  be  (owri- 
Uz^byoeed 

Furthermore,  if  the  effectiveness  lev¬ 
els  of  current  devdopment  practices  are 
measured  and  quantified,  th^  measures 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  improve¬ 
ments,  bai^ts  and  justification  associat¬ 
ed  with  implementing  AD/Cycle. 

Because  one  of  the  primary  motiva¬ 
tions  in  introducing  AD/Cyde  is  to  im¬ 
prove  software  developoient  productivity 
and  quafity,  we  need  to  understand  the 
productivity  and  quality  levels  curreatiy 
being  achieved  by  the  development  orga- 
nizatiao. 

Software  guru  Ed  Yourdoo  has  writ¬ 
ten:  “It  makes  no  sense  to  bring  in  expen¬ 
sive  tools  to  inqrrove  productivipf  if  you 
don't  know  your  current  productivity  lev¬ 


el.  Why  bother  trying  to  inaease  quality  if 
you  dm't  know  your  system’s  current 
quality  level  and  you  have  no  agreed-upon 
way  of  measuring  quality?'  ’ 

Software  developm^  (H-ganiatiotts 
should  measure  current  productivity  and 
quality  leveb  before  they  introduce  AD/ 
Cyde. 

To  accomfriish  this,  a  short-term  strat¬ 


egy  can  be  identified  and  executed  to  pre¬ 
pare  development  organizations  for  AD/ 
Cyde  (see  story  page  72). 

AD/Cyclc  provides  the  software  devel¬ 
opment  community  with  great  potential 
for  increased  productivity  and  quality  im¬ 
provement. 

However,  this  improvement  will  be  re¬ 
alized  only  by  those  organizations  that 
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prepare  themselves  wisely.  The  good 
news  is  that  many  of  the  AD/Cycle  tools 
are  not  yet  available,  allowing  software 
develi^nnent  organizations  time  to  get 
ready. 

With  the  tremendous  impact  AD^ycle 
will  have  on  software  development  in  the 
’90s,  failing  to  prepare  wiD  equivalent 
to  preparing  to  fiiil  • 

Long-term 

strategies 

As  additional  AD/Cyde  compo¬ 
nents  become  avaOable,  youH  need 
to  develop  a  longer  range  strategy . 

This  plan  will  identify  the  re- 
maming  st^  needed  to  int^rate 
futura  AD/Cyde  components  into  a 
compr^ensive  enviroDment  that 
can  aiqiport  software  devdopment. 
implementation  and  maintenance 
activities. 

1)  Review  short-tem  renulta 
Consolidate  project  results 
Document  qoal^  and  prodoctiv- 

ityinyrovements 

Identify  remaining  areas  for  im¬ 
provement 

Devdop  continuing  introduction 
recommendation 

jReoew  management  support 

2)  Complete  methodology  tn- 
troducdoo 

Review  project  feedback 
Revise  methodology 
Update  documentation 
Revise  education  materials 
Esdh^  ongomg  feedback  and 
improvement  process 

3)  Sdact  additioiial  AD/Cycle 
condone  nts 

Update  tool  requirements 
Evaluate  and  select  additional  ‘ 
AD/Cyde  tools 

Ideatify  education  and  support 
Devdop  iotegration  plan 
Conyletejustificatico  process 
Acquire  nd  instafl  AD/^de 
tools 

4)  Conqdete  educatioa  pro¬ 
gram 

Review/revise  skiD  require¬ 
ments 

Evaluate  educatkm  effective- . 
ness 

Update  education  plan 
Coovlete  educatkm  program 

5)  De^kiy  meaanreineot  pro¬ 
gram 

Be^  ongomg  measurement 
(»t>graro 

Ueotify  quafity  and  productivity  ! 
improvement  opportunities 

Est^ifish  quality  and  productivi¬ 
ty  goals 

Int^rate  measurement  report¬ 
ing  into  pbnniag  processes 

6)  Eatabliah  support  fanctiooa 
Review  projed  support  skiDs 

and  effectiveness 

Identify  siqjport  orgaxuations: 
-Methodology 
I  -Data  administration 

-  Process  administratioo 

-  AD/Cyde  conqxments 

-Training 

-Measurement 

Develop  personnel  recommen¬ 
dations 
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Faturepregent 

Scotts  Valley.  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pact  disc/resKl-only  memory  sys¬ 
tems  provider  Meridian 
Data,  Inc.  earlier  this  month 
extend  a  seat  on  its  board  to 
former  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
executive  Jean-Louis  Gassee. 
Meridian  President  Fred  Meyer 
said  the  firm  hopes  to  leverage 
Gassee 's  experience  in  the  com¬ 
puter  indus^  as  the  CD/multi- 
me<ha  and  commercial  computer 
worlds  converge.  Meanwhile, 
back  at  Apple,  a  spate  d  execu¬ 
tive  announcements  added  up 
to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mi¬ 
chael  Spindler,  nearing  his 
first  anniversary  as  president. 
Included:  a  board  seal  for  Spin¬ 
dler. 

Switching 

After  some  20  years  in  private 
data  communications  netwoiits, 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  BBN 
Comraunicatioas  is  reaching 
to  cut  itself  a  heartier  slice  d 
the  ihetworking  market.  The 
firm  said  that  over  the  next  two 
years  it  will  vault  its  traditional 
packet-switching  and  inter¬ 
networking  capability  into 
broadbaix)  networking  based 
on  cell  switching.  Toward  that 
goal.  BBN  pledged  to  provide 
Tl  and  fia^relay  supp^  on 
its  new  T/300  packet-switch¬ 
ing  node  and  integrate  its  propri¬ 
etary  network  management 
toola  and  api^tioos  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  EMA  ar¬ 
chitecture  by  1993. 

WlutaCAD 

Nostalgia  is  unhkely  to  be  the 
reigning  sensation  as  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  bids  adieu  to 
1990  next  mcMith;  it  roi^t  run 
high,  however,  in  the  CAD/ 
CAM/CAE  sector.  According 
to  a  recent  repcfft  from  market 
research  firm  Daratech,  Inc.. 
1990  was  a  banner  year  for  ven¬ 
dors  in  this  arena,  with  overall 
revenue  growth  at  14.2%.  up 
two  pmnts  from  1939,  and  the 
three  market  leaders  —  IBM, 
Intergraph  Corp.  and  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Computervi- 
sion  division  —  all  posting  solid 
douUe-digit  increases.  Fch* 
Huntsville.  Ala.-based  Inter¬ 
graph,  in  particular,  1990  should 
evoke  fond  memories  as  the 
year  in  which  the  firm  broke  the 
$1  billion  barrier,  moved  se¬ 
curely  into  the  No.  2  positkxi  in 
the  CAD/CAM  mariiet  and  out- 
scored  aO  direct  competitors  in 
user  satisfaction.  aca>rding  to 
Daratech. 


Filling  in  the  pps  with  Brownstone 


fit’  F^ople  said  we  were  cnay. 
But  we  didn’t  think  of  it  that  way. 
We  just  had  ideas  that  we  wanted 


DB2  development  software  firm  makesitsmark  where  giants  don't  tread 


to  work-on.'* 
The 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

C«  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Think  of  devel¬ 
opment  repositories.  DB2  toots 
and  computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE)  methodolo¬ 
gies,  and  you  have  to  think  big. 
Big  names  such  as  3M.  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting  and  Knowledge- 
ware,  Inc.  come  to  mind  —  and 
Brownstone  Solutions. 

Who? 

Brownstone,  a  4-year-otd, 
16-employee  software  company 
tucked  amid  the  bustle  of  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan,  plays  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  big  boys.  In 
fact,  Brownstone  has  something 
that  the  big  boy  named  ffiM 
doesn’t  have  yet:  a  DB2-based 
data  dictionaiy,  called  Data  Die- 
tion^/Solution  (DDS),  that 
provides  an  envir^unent  for  a 
DB2  software  repdbtory. 

What  made  the  Brownstone's 
founders  take  their  game  to  this 
arena? 


BrQWfittonw's  Storm  (loft)  and  Br^iwn  found  a  need  andfUUd  it 


“If  we’d  thought  about  it  too 
hard  at  the  time,  we  wouldn’t 
have  done  it,”  director  Barry 


Brown  explained.  “Selling  stra¬ 
tegic  software  to  Fortune  560 
companies  as  a  two-person  out- 


guys  are  not  even 
“thirtysomethiiig'' 
yet  —  they  are  30 
(wdl.  Brown  turned 
31  last  week).  And 
their  highly  spedal- 
ixed.  hi^Uy  technical 
software  niche  has 
doubled  Brown- 
stone’s  revenue  ev¬ 
ery  year  so  hr  and 
la»M  the  conqony 
several  accounts 
that  include  Citibank 
NA,  Merrill  Lyndi  & 
Co.,  General  Mills 
Corp.  and  Metropol¬ 
itan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Brown  and  Stone  met  right 
Continued  on  page  82 


Smart  cards  coming  to 
forefront  in  Europe 


BY  PHILIPPE  ROSE 

me  NEWS  SERVICE 


PARIS  —  From  telephone  cards 
to  banking  apfdications  and  pay- 
per-view  television,  smart  cards 
are  evolving  into  a  mass  market 
in  Europe.  According  to  market 
research  firm  Dataquest,  loc., 
European  smart-card  production 
is  expected  to  increase  35%  an¬ 
nually  and  reach  200  miUion 
units  by  1994,  compared  with  45 
million  units  in  1989. 

Currently  dominated  by  cred¬ 
it  cards  and  prepaid  telephone 
cards  —  which  are  not  “smart” 
—  the  value  of  the  European 
memory-card  market  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  multiply  8Vii  times  to  total 
$139  million  in  1994,  compar^ 
with  its  1989  value  of  $16.3  mil¬ 
lion,  a  compound  annual  growth 
rate  of  54%. 

Production  of  prepaid  tele¬ 
phone  cards,  or  token  cards,  and 
smart  cards  used  in  the  banking 
sector  currently  accouik  for 
more  than  95%  of  the  market. 
France’s  Bull  S.A.,  C^plus, 
Schhiroberger  Ltd.  and  ^gos 
Monetique  manufactured  41 
miliion  token  cards  in  1989, 
largely  used  as  prepayment 
cards  for  public  pay  phones, 
vending  machines  and  parking 
lots.  Together,  these  fim  ac- 


couitt  for  about  57%  of  total 
memory -card  production. 

Mctf'e  than  95%  of  the  token 
cards  manufactured  were  used 
by  France  Telecom  as  prep&l 
public  telefdKMie  cards.  This 
market  is  expected  to  continue 
to  expand,  according  to  Data¬ 
quest.  Most  Eurt^ean  countries, 
including  Finland.  Irriand,  Nor¬ 
way,  Germany  and  Spain,  have 
recently  adopted  this  form  of 
payment 

The  study  revealed  that  in 
1989,  four  out  of  10  smart  cards 
produced  were  for  banking  ap(^- 
catkms,  mainly  in  France.  Th^ 
memory  cards  are  destined  to 
replace  the  traditional  magnetic- 
stripe  credit  or  bank  cards  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  1960s. 
While  the  production  cost  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  the  banking 
“smart  card”  offers  two  new  fea¬ 
tures:  security  obtained  through 
local  coQtrd  of  a  confidential 
code  and  the  ability  to  use  inte¬ 
grated  circuits  to  incorporate  ad¬ 
ditional  services.  After  much 
hesitatioD.  France  has  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  this  type  of  smart- 
card  technology,  essentially  for 
security  reasons. 

However,  tbe  Dataquest 
study  revealed  that  atk^tion  of 
the  smart  card  across  Europe 
has  not  aroused  enthusiasm  from 


banks,  which  bebeve  that  the 
savings  from  preventkm  of  fraud 
are  not  justificatkm 

akme  for  migration  away  from 
magnetic-stripe  credit  cai^. 

France  and  Norway,  howev¬ 
er,  are  proving  to  be  exceptions 
to  the  conservative  Eun^iean 
hanirmg  rule.  According  to  I^ta- 
quest  analysts,  French  banks  — 
with  four  miliion  out  of  the  19 
miUioo  cards  equipped  with  chips 
—  work  closely  with  the  strate¬ 
gic  initiatives  in  information 
technology  advocated  by  the 
Frefxii  govemmert.  In  Norway. 


52%  and  37%  ^tare  of  units  pro¬ 
duced,  respectivdy.  These  fig¬ 
ures  compare  with  86%  for  tele¬ 
phone  af^ilications  and  8%  for 
banking  solutions  in  1989. 

F^y-per-view  television, 
wfakfa  accounted  for  less  than 
1%  of  the  total  market  value  in 
1989.  is  expected  to  grow  to 
17%  by  1994.  according  to  Data¬ 
quest.  Tbe  first  fruits  of  prejn^ 
TV  viewing  began  with  the  ^t- 
tsh  movie  channel  Sky  Channel  in 
February  and  with  tbe  Canal 
Plus  station  in  France.  French 
firms  sudi  as  Bull  are  also  focus¬ 


Get  smart 

Banks  and  pay  television  an  leading  the  sufge  toward  "smart'  memory 
cards  ia  Europe 
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tbe  fixed  lines  needed  for  OQ-fine 
processing  are  so  expensive  in 
oxnparison  with  similar  costs  in 
Che  rest  of  Europe  that  smart 
cards  are  necessary. 

Telephone  and  banking  appli¬ 
cations  will  contimie  to  monopo¬ 
lise  the  smart-card  market  at 
least  through  1994,  holding  a 


ing  on  this  market  nkhe. 

“By  the  year  2000.”  said  Jon¬ 
athan  Draain.  an  analyst  at  Data¬ 
quest  Europe,  “we  exp^  to  see 
one  card  per  human  being  in  Eu¬ 
rope." 

Philippe  Roee  is  a  wnter  at 
Le  Mon^  Informatique.  an  WG 
pudication. 
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Get  AE^  EDI.  Because  if  one 


Here  at  ATtil  we  know  that  an  Electronic  Data 
Interchange  serc'ice  is  only  as  good  as  its  component 
parts.That's  why  we'v:e  designed  each  part  of  AT&T  EDI 
to  he  ecjually  strong.  Why  does  our  EDI  stand  up  to  your 
business'  needs  better  than  any  other?  It’s  a  matter  of 
simple  addition. 

Network 

AT&T  EDI  Js  part  of  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Net- 
work.This  network  is  based  on  our  patented  “Message 
Transfer  Architecture"  that  uses  CCITT  MHSX.400,  the 
internationally  accepted  messaging  standard.  So  you 
can  easih'  link  up  with  trading  partners  around  the 
world.  And  you  can  send  and  receKe  encrypted  data, 
ensuring  the  security  of  sensitive  documents.  Further¬ 


more,  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Network  can  be  used 
not  only  for  EDI  but  for  electronic  mail  and  enhanced  fax. 

-\-Systems 

Our  unique  open  architecture  means  that  our 
EDI  can  work  with  whatever  systems  you  have, whether 
they're  mainframe,  mini  or  PC-based. We  have  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  systems  for  you  and  your  trading  partners,  no 
matter  what  size  they  are  or  how  advanced  they  may 
be.  And  with  ouroixai  architecture, we  make  it  ea.sy  for 
your  .system  to  adapt  as  your  business  grows. 

-^Support 

From  the  day  you  start  talking  with  us  about  EDI, 
you  can  get  an  extensive  range  of  support  services.  From 


«i990AriT 


piece  is  out  of  balance, 
w€ll,you  know  ^tiafU  happen 


customized  trading  partner  conferences  and  imple¬ 
mentation  seminars  to  on-site  technical  support. You 
also  get  the  benefit  of  our  extensive  experience  with 

EDI.  After  all, we’ve  been  using  EDI  here  at  AT&T  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

=The  best  EDI. 

— 

So  get  the  most  advanced  EDI  network  there  is, 
with  the  most  flexible  systems  and  unsurpassed 
support.  AT&T  EDI.  Because,  on  balance,  the  best  EDI 
is  the  sum  of  superior  parts. 

Quality.  Another  advantage. 

AlbT 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 

Executive  or  1 800  367-7225. 

The  right  choice. 

COMPUTER INDUSTRY 


Andersen  guards  No.  1  status 

Consultancy  exec  enjoys  firm ‘s  success;  analyst  notes  its  Achilles' heels 
ayyiii^annrro  revcnoe  growth  from  $1.44  fail* 

CWSTAIf 


CHICAGO  "If  they  write  a 
pfwtfiwrtcp  OD  AnderMn  Con- 
sidling  a  decade  frca  now."  de¬ 
clared  George  T.  Sfaafaeea.  man* 
aging  partner  and  dnef  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  "HU  say,  They 
dahiH  take  advaatage  of  the  po8h 
tion  they  bad.*  ** 

Jeahnaty  guardmg  that  poai- 
tioo  aa  one  of  the  worU'a  pre¬ 
mier  systema  adegrators  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  job  Na  1  for 
Shaheen.  who  seems  gemmely 
copvinoed  by  tite  message  hb 
firm  routaiely  gives  to  its  dients. 
'In  the  *90a.  change  wffi  happen 
dramatically,  qinckty  and  wiD  be 
veiy  final,'*  he  lakL  "There  wiD 
be  wianen  and  losers. " 

For  the  momeia.  however, 
Andersen  enioys  an  enviable  and 
wnoing  poaHinn  The  company, 
one  of  the  two  basaeas  onita  of 
The  Arthur  Andersen  World¬ 
wide  Organisatioo.  posted  a  30% 


boo  to  $1.38  bflbon  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Aug.  31.  By  the  end 
of  1991,  the  firm  hopes  to  have 
grown  from  22.000  to  26.000 or 
27,000  employees  and  have  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  $2.4  bOhoo  to  $2.5 
bdUon  nmge,  Shaheen  said. 

A  »  -  —  -«  - - «- 

A  nowswc  app^Qocn 

Anaiysts  credt  Andersen  with 
taking  a  bofistic  approad)  to  con¬ 
sulting.  The  firm  broadened  its 
"main-line"  businesa  of  systems 
engineermg  several  years  ago  to 
SKhale  strategic  cooaulting  on 
the  front  end,  trainmg  and  orga- 
oiaaHonal  consulting  —  vdiat 
Aoderaen  refers  to  sa  "change 
management"  —  oo  the  back 
end  and  focSties  management  in 
between. 

‘They  are  very  mart  in 
terms  of  puDmg  technology  as 
apposed  to  pushing  h,"  said  Rich 
l^tersoo.  president  of  Impact 
Research,  Inc.  in  Upper  Moot- 
dair,  NJ.  "They  thi^  prx>ce8s 


rather  than  product;  they  think 
buatness  rather  than  technol¬ 
ogy.” 

Nevertheless,  Person  not¬ 
ed  at  least  two  areas  in  which  An¬ 
dersen  is  marginally  vulnerable. 
First,  be  said,  there 
are  Andersen's 

prices,  which  I^ter- 
son  estimated  are 
to  20%  —  and  in 
some  cases  50%  •— 
higher  than  those  of 
its  competitors. 

Given  this,  Peter¬ 
son  has  a  hard  time 
accepting  the  tbe^ 
that  outsourcing 

customers  get  much 
of  a  breaL  "I  just 
can't  imagine  Andersen  supply¬ 
ing  people  at  rates  comparable 
to  (those  of]  the  in-house  organi- 
atioa,"hemid. 

Aoderaen  overcomes  such 
comparboos,  Peterson  said,  by 
telling  customers  that  it  will 
bring  in  top  talent  to  re-engineer 


the  data  center  —  both  its  oper¬ 
ations  and  applkatioQS  —  and 
make  it  more  efficient  and  capa¬ 
ble. 

However,  this  leads  to  anoth¬ 
er  vulnerabjiity,  he  said:  the  foct 
that  Andersen  does  not  have 
enou^  "heavy  hitters"  to  go 
around. 

AccordiDg  to  F^terson,  this  is 
a  frequent  com;daint  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  may  be  sold  on  Ander¬ 
sen  on  the  weight  of 
a  very  senior  part¬ 
ner  Qtiiy  to  see  the 
job  handed  to  junior 
personnel  once  the 
contract  has  been 
inked.  "You're  sold 
the  Cadillac,  and  the 
Ptymoutb  shows 
ap,"besaid. 

Andersen's  an¬ 
swer  is  that  at  An¬ 
dersen.  even  the 
bottom  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  ladder  is  the  top  of  the  t^. 
Grooming  its  staff  —  9,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  U.S..  22,000 
woridwide  —  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  approach  fovored  by  the 
firm,  which  qiends  B%  to  10%  of 
its  earnings  on  training  and  has 
committed  $  1 50  milhoQ  to  a  five- 


year  retraining  effort  focused  oo 
the  St  Charles,  DL ,  campus  H  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  late  1970s. 

Change,  volatikty  and  the 
strategic  advantage  companies 
can  reahae  in  such  times  are 
what  fuel  Shabeen’s  vision  of  An¬ 
dersen  and  what  prompts  him  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  his 
shoulder,  be  said. 

On  the  abort  fist  of  firms  be 
considers  competitors,  Shaheen 
included  General  Motors  Corp.‘s 
subaidary  Electroaic  Data  Sy^ 
terns  Cot^p.,  IBM  and  Europe^ 
based  CAP  Gemioi  Sogeti. 

Wl^  gradous  about  these 
challengers,  Shaheen  managed 
to  suggest  Stench  lacks  some¬ 
thing.  from  a  strong  mtemation- 
al  presenttto a  diversified  prod¬ 
uct  line,  maps  against 
Andersen's  own  suite  of  services 
and  products, 

Shaheen  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  Andenen  wiO  contsh 
ue  to  see  a  stream  of  clients  de- 
qtite  the  woraenmg  worldwide 
economy.  "There  will  be  scruti¬ 
ny  and  ri^  expectations  [by 
customers],'*  be  aaid,  "but  I  do 
twC  fed  infonnatiao  technology 
will  be  subjugated  to  a  second- 
tier  priority." 


Sholienw  txptcts 
continued  growth 


REFORTER'S  NOTEBOOK 

Adapso:  Names,  games,  videotapes 
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Few  people  recall  idiat  the  old 
acrocym  stood  for  in  the  first 
pfoce,  and  soon  oo  one  wiD  even 
have  to  try:  Adapuo.  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  industry  orga- 
niatioa.  la  changing  its  name  to 
the  lofomatioo  Technology 
A— ofinrino  in  a  stated  effort 
to  "be  a  vi^  of  the  entire  infor- 
matioo  technology  ioduatry.*' 
aid  Adapao  President 
James  at  the  asaodatioo's  semi- 
annual  meeting  early  this  mooth. 
However,  the  move  may  be 
prompted  a  mudi  by  a  oe^  to 
bohter  Mggmg  metnbershq)  a 
by  an  effort  to  be  an  induRxy 
leader.  Adapao  lost  about  100 
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TAIPEI,  Taiwan  —  Midway 
through  a  five-year  semicoaduc- 
tor  research  plan,  Taiwan  has 
decided  to  redirect  Hs  energies 
inu>  developing  Ht  own  semicoo- 
doctor  mass-productioa  process. 

Taiwan’s  $214  nsQioa  submi- 
croo  devefopment  plan,  which 
was  initiated  in  1988  by  the  Min- 
iatry  of  Economic  Afifoirs,  has 
come  under  smitiny  dining  the 
last  few  months.  Government 
planners  said  they  want  to  see 
Taiwao  develop  Hs  own  semi¬ 


mendiers  in  recent  years.  It 
pbns  to  take  another  at  bol- 
stehog  membership  by  recniH- 
ing  hardware-only  firm  but  is 
undear  bow  aggressive  H  plans 
to  get  Outgoing  Cbainnan  Da¬ 
vid  Eakra  included  the  plan  on  a 
list  of  major  Adapso  goals  in  a 
speedi  to  menfoers.  Certain 
Adapao  hot  buttons  have  become 
crucial  to  hardware  as  wdl  as 
software  firms.  However.  James 
noted,  ‘Tm  not  going  to  you 
I  expect  a  bunch  of  disfc  drive 
makm  tosuddenfr  join." 

Despite  a  oear-trigic  incident  in 
whi^  a  confereooe  attendee  was 
bitten  by  a  tiger  hired  as  part  of 
the  entertainment,  the  diahty 
benefit  roast  of  Dna  A  Brad- 


conductor  maoufoduring  pro- 
ceas  ao  that  H  can  mass  produce 
integrated  drcuHs  for  tte  mter- 
nstiooal  market 

The  new  plan  is  backed  by 
top-level  govemmatt  leaders. 
Sta  Yan-hsiaag,  director  of  the 
government’s  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Advisocy  Group,  has 
been  one  of  the  supporters  urg¬ 
ing  Taiwan  to  devdop  its  own 
senucooductor  production  tech¬ 
nology. 

In  the  past,  the  state-^Km- 
sored  Electronics  Service  ft  Re¬ 
search  Orgamzation  (ERSO)  has 
focused  mostly  on  design  of  inte- 


atreel  Software  Chairman 
John  Iffllay  went  ahead. 
Among  the  angers  aimed  at  im- 
lay  and  others  on  the  pahum: 

“As  a  child.  Bttle  John  devel¬ 
oped  an  uncanny  ability  to  locate 
hk  parents  each  time  they 
moved  to  a  new  location"  — 
Georgia  Sen.  Sam  Nunn. 

“At  DftB,  he’s  in  the  awk¬ 
ward  poatioo  of  bemg  forgotten 
but  not  gooe."  —  Attorney  Rob¬ 
ert  Steed. 

"(Knowledgeware  Chairman] 
Fran  Tarkentoo  attended  Geor¬ 
gia  State  00  a  full  athletic  schol¬ 
arship,  iHiich  as  you  know  in- 
dudes  the  crayons  and  every¬ 
thing.’' —  Steed. 

Women  now  bold  the  top  two  po- 


grated  circuits.  But  it  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  sign  op  foreign  firms 
to  help  out  with  the  sufonicron 
project  An  August  agreement 
between  ERSO  and  U.S-based 
Appbed  Materials  Technology  is 
the  latest  exanqde. 

Taiwan  B  looking  partiailariy 
to  devdop  Hs  own  fifoncatioa 
process  technology.  One  plan 
from  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs  calls  for  the  goveniment 
and  private  industry  to  jointly  in¬ 
vest  in  projects. 

ER^  is  expected  to  draw 
a  bhieprint  for  the  memory  chip 
venture  by  1 992.  Last  year,  Tai¬ 
wan's  Acxt,  Inc.  and  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  signed  a  jomt 
venture  to  coproduce  4M-byte 
memory  chips  with  Taiwao 
starting  in  the  third  quarter  of 
next year. 


sitioos  at  Adapso.  Judith  Ham¬ 
ilton.  a  partner  at  Ernst  ft 
Young,  was  elected  to  a  ooe- 
year  term  as  chairman  earlier 
this  mooth,  and  James  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  executive  <firector 
to  president. 

One  hit  of  the  conference  was  a 
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Seagate  Technologies,  Inc  has 
no  plans  to  incorporate  any  opti¬ 
cal  disc  drivea  into  Hs  proftjct 
lineup  in  “the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,"  Chief  Executive  Officer 
and  co-founder  Alan  Sbugart 
told  Compuierworid  daring  an 
interview  at  the  Comdex/FaU 
'90  show  earber  this  month  in 
LasVe^s. 

"We  have  00  optical  disc  drive 
efforts  going  at  ri^t  now  . . . 
and  we  don't  think  H's  compati¬ 
ble  with  any  of  our  mainstream 
markets,"  ^ugart  said.  “As 
long  as  magnetic  recording  tech¬ 
nology  continues  to  increase . . . 
we  don't  see  (optical]  as  a  viable 
competitor." 

In  addition  to  already  having  a 
profitable  established  product 
hne,  9>ugart  said,  Seagate  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  dive  into  optical  drives 
because  the  market  is  still  a 
niche  market,  the  governing 
standards  are  too  few.  and  the 
prices  arc  too  bi^ 

However,  he  said,  that  b  not 
to  say  the  firm  won't  profit  from 


five-minute  rap  video  aimed  at 
scbooldiildren  and  promoting 
conputer  careers.  'The  video, 
wfaicfa  was  produced  by  an 
Adapso  committee  on  a  $1,700 
sboestring  budget,  uses  rapid- 
fire  film  clips  and  a  thumping  rap 
beat  to  make  careers  in  comput¬ 
ing  look  hip  and  fun. 


other  emerging  techncfegies, 

“Muttiniedia  technology  and 
the  geoeral  growth  of  computers 
will  cause  our  axiqMny  to  grow, 
too,"  Shugart  said. 

Indeed,  Seagate  has  grown 
coosidetably  in  the  past  year.  In- 
chidiiig  Hs  acquisitioo  of  former 
Cootrol  Data  Corp.  dmskm  Im- 
prinus,  Inc.,  the  company’s  net 
income  grew  from  $349,000  in 
1989 to  $1.17  mabon  in  1990.  In 
addHioo,  net  sales  almost  dou¬ 
bled.  from  $1.37  bimoo  in  1989 
to  $2.41  baboo  in  fiscal  1990, 
ended  June  30. 

Shugart  said  there  b  jrfenty  of 
room  for  the  company  to  grow 
even  more. 

Seagate,  he  said,  a  focusing 
on  high-end  technology  for 
data-intensive  users  —  nine- 
head  magnetic  storage  devices, 
for  example  —  and  on  increasing 
Hs  posi^  in  the  2Vk^  drive 
market  in  Doncomputer  sppbca- 
tioos. 

'T  think  that  by  the  better  half 
of  tto  decade,  we'll  see  DQOcom- 
puter  appbcatioQS  that  are  just  as 
excHing  as  (thoae  for]  comput¬ 
ers."  ^ugan  said. 


Taiwan  pours  money  into  its 
own  microchip  development 


Seagate  not  planning  to 
build  optical  disc  drives 
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KyouVe 
ready  to  replace 
your  ^"reel  to  reel 
tapedrives, 
tomthep^se. 


IDon’t  get  c»nfused.  We’re  not 
giving  up  on  Vi  reel  drives. 

On  the  contrary.  Our  new  PE  (top) 
and  GCR  tape  drives  are  the  best 
values  for  your  interchange  needs. 

Both  are  advanced  designs  that  in¬ 
clude  an  embedded  SCSI  interface, 
fewer  moving  parts  and  increased 
cache  memory.  Making  them  almost 


three  times  more  reliable  than  ever 
before.  Consider  also  that  we’ve  in- . 
stalled  260,000  tape  drives  in  the  last 
22  years.  Reasons  enough  to  stick 
with  your  Vz  media  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there. 

As  you’ll  soon  discover,  we’ve  devel¬ 
oped  the  world’s  smallest  and  most 


economical  tape  drive  in  3480  compat¬ 
ible  format— the  exdiing,  new  PC  to 
mainframe  interchange  standard . 

So,  for  the  best  Vi  tape  drives  of  the 
90s,  please  call  1-800-4CIPHER  in 
the  USA,  or  011-44-734-775757  in 

turn  the  page. 

The  cbok;«  of  ibe  worid’s 
leading  computer  companies . 


COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


Dealer,  reseller  channels  a  must  in  Europe 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWfTAff 


MUNICH.  Genniny  —  hrfor- 
matiDn  systems  rnsna  jers  aim¬ 
ing  to  their  copiptnies  ex¬ 
pand  their  cociputer  opentians 
in  Bnrope.  take  npte:  Business  in 
Europe  is  a  whole  different 
game. 

So  ays  jocba  Tschunke, 
founder  and  cfaainnan  of  Mu- 
mcb-taaed  Computer  2000, 
which  aeOs  to  about  IS.OOOdeal- 
ef)  and  reaeBen  in  Europe. 

The  IS  manage  who  pbns  to 
buy  products  in  Europe,  be  said, 
win  no  knger  be  able  to  bank  on 
buying  ifirecUy  Irooi  a  tfiatrOni- 
tor.  The  computer  readier  chan¬ 
nel  is  much  stronger  in  Europe 
than  m  the  U.S..  Tschunke  said. 
Moreover,  be  added,  end  laers 
have  more  incentive  to  buy  prod¬ 
ucts  —  which  tend  to  be  be¬ 
tween  10%  and  15%  more  ex¬ 
pensive  —  through  this  channd 
because  it  offers  more  end-user 
support 

‘The  reseSer  channd  is  much 
(fifferent  here  than  [it  is]  in 
America.”  Tschunke  s^.  Tt  is 
much  more  decentraiited  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Tschunke.  head  of  one  d  the 
fastest  growing  distribution 


companies  in  Europe,  said  that 
mail  order  buying  —  the  other 
apparent  purchase  option  d 
cbdce  in  the  U3.  —  is  also  reta- 
tivdy  vBvnbie  m  Europe.  "That 
doesn't  really  fit  into  the  way  Eu¬ 
ropeans  do  business,  a^  it 
han't  spread  here  like  it  has  in 
the  U.S.,"  Tschunke  said. 


Across  the  Atladic.  be  said, 
this  is  bow  it  goes:  Distributors 
buy  from  manubcturers  and  seO 
to  the  retad  chain,  vdach  in  turn 
sells  to  end  users,  usually  at 
prices  10%  to  15%  fai^ier  than 
the  cost  d  the  same  product  in 
tbeU.S. 


How  does  one  find  a  decent 
reseller  in  Europd  Tschunke 
noay  tell  you  to  make  sure  the  re- 
seOCT's  distributor  is  selling  only 
quality  goods  to  the  resdlers,  as 
he  hirnsell  claims  to  do. 

Whatever  Computer  2000  is 
doing  appears  to  be  good  for  the 
company's  business.  Service. 


support  and  one  golden  rule  — 
wfaid) »  never  to  compete  with 
systems  manufacturers  or  deal¬ 
ers  —  has  brought  the  compa¬ 
ny's  annual  revenue  up  to  an  es¬ 
timated  $400  miTHnn  for  fiscal 
1959.  which  ended  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Tschunke  said. 


Bent  on  becoming  Europe’s 
largest  peripherals  and  software 
distribution  company  serving 
the  IBM  Personal  Computer  and 
compatibles  market 
by  1992,  Computer 
2000  has  a  signifi¬ 
cant  lead  on  many  d 
its  German  counter¬ 
parts,  most  d  which 
have  revenues  hov¬ 
ering  in  the  $65  mil- 
bon  to  $100  million 
range,  according  to 
Doug  Kass.  a  distri¬ 
bution  and  retail 
chain  analyst  at  Da- 
taquest,  inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  based  in  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

Competition  is  increasing 
from  U.S.  distribution  giants 
such  as  Ingram-Micro  D  Corp. 
and  Mensel,  Kass  said.  Howev¬ 
er,  Tschunke  claimed  that  Com¬ 
puter  2000  has  an  edge  because 
it  is  a  European  company  with  an 
understanding  d  the  European 
way  of  doing  business. 

"Many  other  distribution 
companies  do  not  account  for 
cultural  differerKes  when  they 
are  making  their  forecasts,”  he 
said.  "For  example,  some  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  will  laugh  at  you 
if  you  tell  them  you  want  tl^ 


money  before  180  days  after  the 
sale.”  Tschunke  s^,  ackfing 
that  it  would  be  a  cultural  faux 
pas  to  expect  the  money. 

FoutKled  ia  1983,  Computer 
2000  dainied  that  it  has  always 
been  profitable,  with  a  128%  in¬ 
crease  in  total  sales  volume  for 
the  1 990  fiscal  year. 

Rested  year-end 
revenue  for  Uie  com¬ 
pany  jumped  to  600 
mit^  deutsch 

marks,  compared 
with  262.8  million 
deutsch  marks  in  to¬ 
tal  sales  volume  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  ac- 
cordmg  to 

Tschunke. 

"We  are  positive¬ 
ly  convinced  that  we 
will  go  over  1  iHllkm  deutsch 
marks  in  sales  by  the  end  d 
1992,  whicb  b  abwt  $700  mil¬ 
lion Tsdiunke  said. 

Wth  operatkms  in  Germany, 
Switaeriand.  Austria,  Spain,  the 
UK,  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Computer  2000  has  iw 
plans  to  skm  down  its  growth. 
Tschunke  said  the  company 
plans  to  expand  its  c^ieratioas 
into  Eastern  Europe,  I\)rtugal, 
Itafy  and  France  thmgfaacquisi' 
tions  and  alliances. 

While  be  did  not  foreclose  the 
<^>tioD  d  expanding  to  the  U.S.. 
Tschunke  said  the  company's 
main  focus  rests  oo  Europe. 


Mfay  to  go 

MMHidhbostd  Computer  2000  erediii  iCt  rise  to  its  ability  to  deal  urilfi 
dealers  and  reseliers 


CWCkvtPMIMwfc 


Tschunkw  wiU  buy 
products  in  Eu  rope 


Brownstone 

FROM  PAGE  77 

out  d  coOege  while  working  to¬ 
gether  in  the  early  1980s  at  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen  &  Co.’s  technical 
services  ocganiaation  —  the|xe- 
dectssor  d  today’s  Andersen 
Consulting. 

Workiiig  on  large-scale  devd- 
oproent  projects  for  big  clients 
s^  as  Fust  Boston  Co^  in  the 
days  d  DB2.  the  two  per- 
ceiv^  a  need  for  better  devdop- 
nienl  tools. 

"Insiesd  d  doing  it  with  man¬ 
power.  the  way  Andersen  would, 
we  thought  we  could  do  it  with 
software."  Brown  said. 

Thus  were  bom  two  unbkety 
entrepreneurs,  who  left  Ander¬ 
sen  to  consult  Igr  day  and  code  by 
nif^t  in  their  equivalem  d  the 
legendary  Jobs/Wnniak  garage: 
Brown's  New  York  studio  apart¬ 
ment.  "Wt  started  as  techni- 
dans.  and  we  still  are,”  Stone 
said.  "You  can  get  us  more  excit¬ 
ed  about  a  new  technology  inno¬ 
vation  than  about  the  do&ars 
coming  in  next  quarter.” 

Brownstone.  ndiicb  forecasts 
revenue  d  about  $2.2  mOlkm 
thb  year,  has  a  history  that  b  al¬ 
most  (oo  storybooklike  to  be¬ 
lieve.  "When  we  went  to  open 
our  firss  corporate  bank  account 
and  they  asked  os  for  a  deposit. 
Lew  and  1  each  reached  into  our 
pockets  and  pulled  out  a  $20 
bQl.”  Brown  recalled  with  a 
laugh. 

Since  then,  spuming  the 


overtures  d  venture  capital 
firms.  Brownstone  has  been  sdf- 
finanred.  It  has  released  an  en¬ 
hanced  version  d  its  core  DDS 
product  every  year  and  devel¬ 
oped  three  add-on  products. 

Along  with  several  moves 
into  succesavdy  larger  Manhat¬ 
tan  office  spaces  because  d 
growth,  it  has  opened  sales  d- 
fices  in  PhOadefphb  and  Chicago 
and  plans  a  San  Frandsco  open¬ 
ing  by  the  end  d  the  year.  The 
firm  also  runs  a  small  develop¬ 
ment  center  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
where  programmers  working  on 
new  products  can  "hibemate,” 
Brown  said. 

Blgguf  fficwi  boffi  of  ffinw 

Brown  and  Stone  admitted  that 
their  company’s  size  posed  a 
nmItMmg  challenge  in  the  early 
days,  with  some  customers  re¬ 
questing  a  credit  check  on  their 
finances  from  The  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp.  "But  that  doesn’t 
happen’  anymore,”  Brown  said. 
"The  typical  user  assumes  we’re 
much  tvger  than  we  are.” 

And  bigger  b  not  nerxssaiily 
better,  said  Brownstorte  user 
Lucy  Cde.  (bta  services  manag¬ 
er  at  Kewlett-RKdcard  Co.’s  In- 
lonnatioa  Systems  Group  in 
I^  Aho,  Calif.  "Smaller  coo^- 
oies  tend  to  be  more  responsive, 
and  that’s  a  very  positive  thing,” 
Cole  said.  'Tb^re  unfikely  to 
proimse  what  they  can’t  deliver. 
With  Brownstone,  we've  been 
able  to  rely  oo  their  dehvering 
what  they  say  they  wiB.” 

Brownstone’s  three  add-on 


products  to  DDS  in  the  past 
three  years  are  DB2  Mmn/So- 
lutkn,  a  suite  d  toote  for  DB2 
administratioo;  IMS  Admin/So- 
lutkm,  a  comparable  tool  set  for 
the  older  IBM  database  manage¬ 
ment  system;  and  IE  Admin/So- 
hitioo.  a  hnk  between  Knowl- 
edgeware’s  workstation-based 
programming  and  Brownstone's 
DDS  repository  on  the  main¬ 
frame. 

Future  product  plans  include 
workstation-based  gradiical  in- 
terfoces  to  Brownstone’s  main¬ 
frame  tools.  The  company  b  also 
considering  links  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  environments  d  otha 
leading  CASE  vendors  such  as 
Index  Tedmdogy,  Inc.  and 
Bachmann  Information  Systems. 
Inc. 

But  the  biggest  question 
looming  over  Brownstone's  fu¬ 
ture  b  a  few  miles  north  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  N.Y.  When  IBM 
fills  in  the  gaps  d  AD/Cyde  and 
divers  its  full  repository,  will 
Brownstone's  niche  disappear? 

‘'We  wiD  continue  to  provide 
a  dictionary  and  toote  on  top  d 
the  IBM  Repositoiy,’'  Stone 
saxL  "We  don’t  feel  like  we're  in 
the  path  d  the  steamrdler.  ” 

"When  we  started.”  Brown 
added,  "the  sky  was  all  blue.  A 
lot  d  CASE  and  DB2  toote  have 
come  out  since  then,  butwebave 
adapted.  And  we  have  twice  as 
many  ideas  for  new  products 
now  as  when  we  started.  We  see 
our  future  role  as  something  like 
software  systems  integrators.'’ 

Moreover,  it  b  not  a  foregone 


conclusion  that  Brownstone  us¬ 
ers  win  migrate  to  the  IBM  Re¬ 
pository  when  the  day  arrives. 
Early  Brownstone  customer  Ri- 
dfic  Bell  in  San  Ramon.  Cad.,  b 
"in  a  constant  state  d  evalua¬ 
tion"  about  the  migration  deci¬ 
sion.  systems  analyst  Bob  Jones 
said. 


"What  [Brownstone]  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  ffiM  won’t  b  not  dear, 
but  IBM  80  far  b  not  (xoviding  a 
lot  d  toote,”  he  said.  ”My  own 
personal  opinion  b  that  before 
we  migrate,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  won’t  lose  any  d 
the  functionality  that  we  cur¬ 
rently  have.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 


Oliretti  cats  deeper 

In  the  face  d  tough  times  in  the 
£unq)ean  computer  iiMlustiy,  It¬ 
aly’s  lug.  C.  Olivetti  fb  Co.  b 
reportedly  about  to  cut  another 
7,000 jobs  from  its  worldwide 
woric  force.  Olivetti,  winch  has 
57,000  employees  worldwide, 
has  already  cut  3,500  thb  year 
and  2,000  in  1989  as  part  d  a 
major  restructuring  plan.  During 
the  past  two  years,  the  firm  re¬ 
organized  its  business  into  four 
operating  firms  to  halt  slump¬ 
ing  profits  caused  by  declining 
demand,  stiff  competitiori  and 
the  strong  bra. 

MingBotes 

An  alHanr-y  d  47  Taiwanese 
firms  b  gearing  up  to  launch 
what  will  soon  be  the  standard 
notebook  computer  for  Taiwan. 
The  firms  are  aligning  Taiwan's 
state-sponsored  Computer  & 
CofiununicatioD  Labr^tory  to 
agree  on  a  design  spedfication 


and  standard  parts.  Meanwhile, 
the  notebook  made  its  debut  at 
Comdex/FaH  '90  in  Las  Vegas. 

Unimnllliiix 

AT&T  b  branching  out  in  Asia 
to  license  Its  latest  version  d 
Unix  to  hardware  firms  and  to 
win  over  Unix  software  develop¬ 
ers.  Tokyo-based  Unix  $y»- 
tems  Leboratory  Pacific,  an 
AT&T  startH^.  has  set  up  of¬ 
fices  in  Taipei  and  Seoul.  South 
Korea,  over  the  test  two 
months.  The  firm  has  already 
been  operating  in  many  Asian 
markets  for  several  years. 

Saburigeneto 

NEC  Corp.,  FttMtsu  Ltd.  and 
Ocean  Cal^  Co.  havesigaeda 
contract  in  Brunei  to  construct 
an  undersea  fiber-optic  cable 
network  finking  Brunei.  Singa¬ 
pore,  Matayaia  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  aH  members  d  the  Asbo- 
ciatioQ  d  Southeast  Asia 
Natkna.  The  Bruoei-Singapore 
connection  should  be  complete 
1^  November  1991,  with  the 
fine  from  Brunei  through  Maby- 
sia  and  the  Philippines  opera¬ 
tive  two  months  teter. 
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KyouVenot, 
go  back  a  p9ge. 


IntroducingTapexpiess,™  the  a\failable  today,  thanks  toils  1.5  MB  change  tapes,  the  reasons  to  switch  to 

world’s  smallest  and  most  affordable  per  second  transfer  rate  and  2.2  giga-  this  new  MSOtechndogy  become  even 

3480  compatible  tape  drive.  As  you  byte  automatic  cartridge  loader.  But  more  compelling, 

know,  3480  technology  is  the  inter-  what’s  even  more  remarkable,  we’ve  If  you  have  any  questions ,  call 

change  standard  for  mainframes.  With  made  all  of  this  fit  into  a  space  that’s  1 -800-4CIPHER  in  the  US  A ,  or,  in 

Tapexpress,™  this  format  will  also  be-  about  the  size  of  a  dot-matrix  Europe,  011-44-734-775757.  Or  stop 

come  the  standard  that  links  main-  printer.  bybooth'#1816atComdex. 

frames  to  midranges  and  PCs.  And  when  you  consider  the  storage  Ifyou’reunsure, 

Tapexpress™  has  the  fastest  backup  benefits,  capacity  and  the  fact  that  you  can  always 

and  restore  ofany  desktop  tape  drive  operators  will  po  longer  idly  wait  to  go  back  a  page. 

The  choice  the  wwld’s 
leading  compucer  companies. 


COMPUTER  CAREER 


If  5DU  recruit 
computer 
professionalsy  we 
have  their  numbers. 


source  is  America^  campuses.  But 
with  cofl^  freshmen  interest  in 
computer  careers  dropping  more 
than  two-thirds  since  1982,  you'll 
need  to  find  other  sources.  Can  us. 
lAte’O  ten  you  about  them. 

Only  20%  of  computer 
professionals  actively  seek 
jobs  tlirou^  sources  like 
local  clas^eds. 

Which,  according  to  figures  from  our 
annual  job  Satisfaction  Survey,  leaves 
80%  of  the  market  largely  unreachable 
throi^  local  papers.  Yet  easily  reached 
throi^  profis^onal  newspapers. 

Our  research  can  show  you  how. 

Over  213,000  professionals 
with  acs  opoating  systan 
experience  are  reachable 
with  a  single  advertisement. 
And  so  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  with  skills  from  DB2  to 
IBM  S/38  to  Unix.  How?  Can  us 
and  we’n  show  you. 

Cogqntenvocld  reaches 
professloiials  widi  k^  ddlls 
-a  few  examples  from  our  survey- 

Experts  in 
Computerworld's 

Skill/Prochict  Product  type  Audience 
IBM  PC  conqBdble  hardware  347,468 
IBM  (aO  but  PC)  hardware  462,817 
Distal  Equip.  Coip.  hardware  239,551 
M^  operating  systdn  224364 

Cobol  luguag^tility  396.565 


Free  reports! 


Oor  SUB  survey  reveals 


CouBUtawoddlMtoomnieiBdaina- 
jor  survey  of  Gompaer  aUh  among 
its  readers .  Ihe  remits  can  hdp 
you  tarytyowreendtiag.  cal  John 


freerepoft 

We  conduct  die  most 
comprdMnaive  salary 
sun^indieflcld. 

Co-sponsond  ly  the  Data  Process¬ 
ing  ManaganentAssodadon,  the 
annual  lepott  is  avaibHe  to  you  at 
nochar^. 


If  you  want  to  check  out  our  numbers, 
just  can  us  at  this  one:  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  can  508/879-0700). 

Ask  for  John  Corrigan,  Qas^fied 
Advertising  Director.  Or  write  to  him 
at  Compulerworid,  Department  N, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Framineham, 
MA  01701.  _  1 


Where  0ie  qualified  candidates  look. 
Every  week. 


Sources;  ’Inlemadonal  Data  Corporation  * 'American  Council  on  Educaion 
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COMPU1ER  CAREERS 


The  viability  of  telecommuting  in  IS 


BY  KEVIN  BURDEN 

C«  STAFF 


Tdecomimiting  —  working  at 
borne  using  a  personal  computer 
and  modem  linked  to  the  office 
—  is  allowing  many  professioo- 
als  to  boost  productivity  wliile 
avoiding  tbe  grind  of  commutes.  But 
is  it  anvopriate  for  all  types  of  woricers? 

The  answer  for  information  systems 
professknals  depends  greatly  on  tbe  na¬ 
ture  of  their  jobs  and  their  managers'  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  telecommuting.  For  exam¬ 
ine,  PadSc  BeQ  in  San  Francisco,  which 
has  bad  a  fonnal  telecommuting  program 
in  [dace  since  19B4,  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  telecommuting  because  it  allows  em¬ 
ployees  to  maintain  flexible  hours. 

"When  you  have  someone  who  can 
solve  a  proUem  in  tbe  middle  of  the  ni^t, 
it's  much  easier  for  them  to  roll  out  of  bed 
and  walk  20  steps  to  their  computer  than 
bop  in  tbe  car  and  drive  20  miles  to  the  of¬ 
fice/’  says  Steve  Cotl^,  Bay  Area  vice 


president  at  Pacific  Bell. 

At  Blue  Cross/Bhie  Shield  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C..  Amee  NaUe.  a  systems  pro¬ 
grammer,  sees  a  similar  advantage:  "Be¬ 
cause  our  computer  system  sta^  on-line 
24  hours  a  day,  1  can  catch  up  fz^  home 
anytime  if  I  fall  bdiind/’ 

Increases  in  productivity,  although  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure,  are  often  cited  as  a  key 
benefit  of  allovnng  em[doyees  to  work  in 
outlying  locatkms. 

Most  companies  can  expect  a  20%  pro¬ 
ductivity  hike  from  telecommuters,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  <d  work,  says  tele¬ 
commuting  proponent  Gil  Gordon, 
president  of  Gil  Gordon  Associates  in 
Monmouth  Junctioa,  N  J.  Companies  also 
report  enhanced  work  quality,  heightened 
employee  morale  and  lower  relocation  ex¬ 
penses  as  a  result  of  telecommuting  poli¬ 
cies. 

Telecommuters  say  that  their  overall 
working  conditions  v^y  improve:  T^ 
can  spend  more  time  with  their  Emilies  by 
not  having  to  make  a  round-trip  of  as 


Winning  the  bronze 

IS  posttions  an  the  Uki>d  most 
common  telecommuting  foP 


Ifthe  shoe  fits. . . 


Autonomoua,  computer-intenaive  poaitioQa  fit  the  tdecommuting  tdl  best:  mar¬ 
ket  reeeercfaen,  aaleapeople,  joanaiiata  and  IS  profeaaioittla.  But  even  within 
those  pinfciiaoni.tt>ere*a  a  fine  fine  between  who  ia  agitable  and  who  ian’t  The 
faliewiagrequireBiBiZa  are  key  ata^wtea  of  a  aucceaefid  telecommuter: 

•  Work  can  be  tnoapoited  to  ^  from  the  office. 

•  InterpcnoogoaoHnincatioaleDot  vital  to  the  job. 

• 'The  cnployee  is  «i  ndepeadent  worker. 

•  The  taaka  and  dctverablea  are  deariy  defined. 

•  WbrkactwtieaareiTifwaurihlp 

•  The  woriz »  cooteit-oriented.  not  prooeas-oriented. 

•  Tbe  worker  haa  a  worfciog  knoariedge  of  a  telernmmnter’s  moat  valuable  and 
uaefidtoolB — the  PC  and  modem. 

KEVIN  BURDEN 


much  as  two  hours  per 
day,  and  they  daim  to 
fed  less  stress. 

Even  if  a  company  or 
manager  gives  the 
green  light  to  telecom¬ 
muting,  employees 
must  determine  wi^- 
er  telecommuting  is  vi¬ 
able  for  tbe  types  of 
jdzs  they  perform. 

Welkers  whose  phy¬ 
sical  presence  in  the  of¬ 
fice  isn't  necessary  for 
tbdr  jobs  are  at  a  clear 
advantage.  Program- 
mers  and  analysts,  for 
examfde,  can  crate  tbe  essential  materiate 
h'om  their  offices  in  a  briefcase  and  ac¬ 
tively  work  at  home  on  their  own  PCs. 
Even  some  IS  managers  find  they  can  te¬ 
lecommute  on  a  part-time  basis. 

However,  tdecommuting  is  not  a  uto- 
pta,  axKl  it  can  cause  some  prodems.  First. 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  working 
in  an  interactive  office  environment. 
Many  offices  foster  a  team  atmosphere  in 
which  an  employee  can  walk  10  steps  to  a 
neighboring  cohort  to  ask  a  question  that 
might  take  10  minutes  <»*  longer  to  an¬ 
swer  by  calling  from  home. 

Altbou^  tbe  more  autonomous  tbe 
better,  tdecommuting  is  most  conducive 
to  those  workers  vdio  don’t  need  hrequent 
codact  with  tbe  outside  world.  Unfoctu- 
natdy,  a  good  portxxi  of  IS  jobs  are  ser¬ 
vice-oriented.  Many  IS  executives  act  as 
firefi^ters  for  the  host  system  and  must 
be  on-site. 

According  to  Diane  Bengston,  IS  hu¬ 
man  resource  director  and  a  telecommut¬ 
ing  manager  at  The  Travelers  Corp.  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  those  professicmals  who 
support  hi^y  technical  systems  are  just 


CWOwtIWMorfc 


not  suited  for  telecom¬ 
muting. 

Getting  manage¬ 
ment  to  buy  into  tele¬ 
commuting  is  easier 
said  than  done,  says 
Jack  NUles,  a  telecnm- 
muting  consultanc:  "IS 
managers  fed  that  tbe 
work  won’t  get  done 
unless  tbdr  people  are 
huddled  around  each 
other." 

The  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  em¬ 

ploys  8,000  people,  re¬ 
ports  that  only  10  of  its 
700  telecomimilers  are 
IS  worken.  "Our  IS  de¬ 
partment  has  been  slow 
in  starting  telecommuting,  but  that's 
been  a  management  issue,"  says  Margery 
Gould,  tbe  county’s  project  manager  for 
the  telecommuting  program. 

The  problem  is  that  managers  have  to 
make  some  big  aihustments  in  their  work 
styles,  Nilles  says.  All  of  a  sudden,  they 
can't  see  udut  their  employees  are  up  to 
or  bow  long  they’re  at  hm^.  They  must 
base  management  dedsioos  on  ^  re¬ 
sults  of  the  woik  performed. 

Another  pit^  to  teleomunuting  is  tbe 
difficulty  of  setting  a  worker  up  at  home 
with  tbe  proper  equipment  While  many 
employees  in  the  IS  professioo  ahe^ 
own  P^.  they're  acciffitomed  to  working 
on$tate-of-the^  tedinologyat  work. 

While  telecommuting  isn't  a  revdation 
for  all,  it  does  offer  workers  and  their 
companies  some  undeniable  benefits.  And 
althoagh  office  buildings  are  not  expected 
to  empty  out.  experts  predict  that  in  the 
future  h  won't  be  hard  to  find  companies 
testing  telecommuting. 


Burdeni 

werU. 
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AS/400  S/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

..Viih  Whittman  Hart,  ih«  JaracM  divenified  technical  aervicea  company  (deda- . 
caicd  Mhaly  to  the  AV400  and  S/38  syuemt)  in  the  country.  Piovidtng  technical 
Mpport  to  many  of  the  top  Fortune  20  eocnpainies  in  America,  we  are  the  consulting 
eapena,  commuted  to  fiMMehng  icehnol^es,  aoendiog  to  deuib  and  creating 
solutions.  Our  aoeeterated  groarth  and  phenomenal  success  have  cieaied  a  need  Tor 
ulenied  Data  Piocaaing  FROFESSIONALS  to  share  in  a  future  of  s^nificant  chal 
lenge  and  reward  in  a  highly  ptogressrve  team  environmeiM. 

We  cunemly  requiic  indivi^^  wah  2*  yean  solid  System  58.  or  AS400  caper, 
enc^,  RPC  III  athd  proficiency  in  arty  of  the  folloanng 

•  Technical  Censuhing  •  Data  Communlcaaiofu 

•  Deeigo  '*  Ptofeci  Marugenteni 

■  Sdticailon  •  Training  •  Product  Development 

POSmONS  ARE  CURRENTI.Y  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cel  to  the  HART  of  challenge  and  reward  at  Whittman 
Han.  We  offer  one  of  the  finest  compensation  pacluges 
in  the  industry,  mcludtng  high  earning  potential,  pro^ci 
diversicy,  tnceiuives.  paid  insurance  coverage^  relMiiion 
aHoaranceand other  impresaive benefits.  Please sendVour 
resume  m  siisei  confidence  to:  Jared  Soho.  Director  of 
■srndtli^WhlMMn  Hart,  yn  Earn  •uuerfteldtoad. 
Suite  42S,  Umherd.  IL  Ml4S.  (70«)  9712270.  Ecjual 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

Whittman-Hart 

lltr  tewkrtn  HIM  Mwlr.iii|^Siil«>liiiftk 


USA  FUM>S 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS  IT’S  PRIME  TIME  AT  USA  FUNDS! 

Join  axcMrrwnt  wNh  the  rwiion’c  iMdv  In  studirN  tom  *wnGW  awvioeR. 


Dui  to  oir  oonlinuto  8UC0088.  w8  havt  onNtm  now  . 
oxporiMon  o(  oir  Mormiiton  syctami 

tlpB  bonoAs  pocMgB. 


opportunUtoB  lo  omm  m  ifw  upon  oporoiton  and 
w.  oflor  0  cofnpoBtlv  salary  md  contofUion- 


OUR  ADVANaO  TECHNICAL  ENVIRONMENT  INaUOES: 


•  AM  a0«»00  rwvmg 

•  X)M6iR  MOMM  Ryawm 

•  a  aooHMcgM  foeolKB  tHM  Rirvwn 
e  AQMOOriwiMOirguivtKmolDgy 

SYSTEMS  DEVaOPMENT  MANACDt 

d  S  ywn  wawwnei  at  I  nt|8Ct  Mwwgor 
4  SupwWHd  10  wmon  OP  praiMRTiai* 

4  Expwm*  n  M  uw  of  Sywwiw  OMtopmam  Uto 


•  •  rwfeorteMR  dOfnpsMT  ratHOrti  a 


•  CASE  looli  auWi  as  EMdnior 

•  RdcriwMow  CngRWWrw  Wtfwiquw 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


4  S4  y«vs  wawanoi  at  R  Awpei  Uadw 
4aww»WghW»W|iimy»nffW0T—nw 

4EawWnc>Pttit—otO|aliWdDRmRSwnt 


INFORMATION  ENGINEERING  MGR 

4EitagntoRlnayiiwniOgrgloonwnlUlRCyd» 
MRVadatogfM  wWi  !•  Rdonnaaen  EnatoMnng 
4  Exsartm*  II V  wpoofVno  pfWRd  Mra 
VI UM  of  maffiodalDoy 


PROGRAMMat/ANALYST 

4  Sirene  COBOL  pragrwwmng  MW 
4  Eveatnie  OwabM  ww  twang  tadwofigir 
4  2ygiBMwigv*wnggMWWieggilw»go 

mu  gMartgneg  and  want  the  righi  career  oppoitunMy, 
cenftelHice  UK 


ii  your  resume  and  falary  requMcmenn  in  cacnpMe 

NAJdPandB,lne.  •  •IISKitiMlIOBd 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


One 

Company. 


Endless 

Possibilities. 


.  Keane  employees  en}0)  whai  aD  technical  professionats  want. 
The  satHKy  of  full  aoe  consulting  work.  Siaieof  the  an 
lechnologie  including  founh  generation  languages,  (diabases 
and  productivity  tools.  The  ooponunity  to  a^y  their  appli 
cation  expertise  at  Fortune  tOOO  manufacturers,  insurance 
companies,  banks,  services  compai^  and  government  agencies. 
The  chance  to  work  for  the  premier  projeci'Oriented  consult 
mg  company  in  the  industry.  TechnkaL  manag^nt  and 
project  manMemeni  training.  Competitive  salaries,  compre 
hemive  benefits.  40 IK  plan,  tuition  reimbursement,  and 
vacainh  condominiums.  For  one  career  offering  endless 
possibiliiies.  consult  with  Keane. 


Programmers/ 

Programmer 

Analysts 


If  you're  a  conpuier  pfograjitiner  with  2  S  yean'  expenenrx 
in  the  following  areas,  we  want  lo  hear  from  you. 

IMS  TELON  '  IDMS 

COBOL  ADABAS  DCS 

DB2  System  38  CICS 

AS  400  ORACLE  WANG 

PL/I  ASSEMBLER  C 

For  more  mformation.  call  Greg  Alley  nc  al 
FSOO  899-S326or  semlffax  your  resome  10 
Ns  alienlion  al  1301)  752-769S.  Keane.  Inc.. 
36  So  Charles  Suite  2350, 1^.  CW. 
Ballifiure.  MD  21201.  An  equal  opponunily 

KEANE  «xP<°7cr 


Connecticut 

Delaware 


Georgia 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 
,  Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


RECRUIT 
THE  BEST! 

Place  your  ad  in  re¬ 
gional  or  national  edi¬ 
tions  of  Computer- 
world’s  Computer 
Careers  section.  For 
more  information,  cal 
Lisa  McGrath  at  800- 
343-6474  (tn  MA.  508- 
87W)700). 


Looking  for 
qualifi^ 
computer 
professionals? 


Look  no  further.  More  that  612,000  computer 
profaaaionato  read  ComputerworM  every 
week.  And  you  can  reach  al  of  them  -  or  just 
the  ones  in  yotf  region -vrith  a  regional  or  na¬ 
tional  recfuttment  advertisement  et  Comput- 
erwodd's  Computer  Career  section. 


For  more  intermation.  cal  Usa  McGrath  at 
900-34^74  (in  MA.  508-67»C700);  or  call 
your  local  sates  office  isted  below: 

BOSTON:  375  Cochituate  Road.  Box  9171, 
Framingham.  MA  01701-9171,  Nvtcy  Per- 
civN.  50^79-0700; 

NEW  YORK:  Mack  Centv  1.  365  West  Pas¬ 
saic  St..  Rochele  Park.  NJ  07662.  VNerie  Gal- 
bo.  201-567-0090; 

WA8HMQTON,  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hi 
Drive.  Fairfax.  VA  22031,  Katie  Kress.  703- 
573-4115; 

CHCAQO:  10400  West  Higgirys  Road.  Suite 
300.  Roeemom,  IL  60018,  Patricia  Powers, 
708-827-4433; 

LOS  ANQELE8: 18006  Sky  Park  Circte.  Suite 
145,  Irvine,  CA  92714,  Bamara  Mumhy,  714- 
25(W)164; 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  18006  Sky  Pvk  Ckcte. 
Suite  145.  Irvine.  CA  92714.  Bwbva  Mtaphy. 
714-25(mi64. 


•  COMPUTERWORLD 


Where  do 
the  best 
computer 
professionals 
look  for 
johs? 

Right  here.  In  fact,  more 
cxynputer  pros  read  more 
computer  recruitment  ads  in 
Cbrnputemoridthan  in  any 
other  newspaper. 

Talk  to  the  best  Run  your  ad  in 
Computemorid.  For  more 
information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionaly  or  nationaly,  cal  Lisa 
McGrath  at  8003436474 
(in  MA.  50&879<)700). 


Weekly.  Re^kMiaL  NatkMiaL 
And  It  works. 


An  KX3  Conwnunicaiions  PutAcatton 
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A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


CYBERTEK  IS  TAKING 
ON  THE  FUTURE... 


With  The  Software 
Industry’s  Most 
Exciting  Company! 


An  impressive  growth  rate 
Rexibility  '&  finartoal  stability 
Working  to  become  the  number  one 
information  systems  management  company 
in  the  life  insurance  irxfustry 


Rie  Ihinpi  an*  liopfKiunK  NOf'Tn  w: 

If  >(iu  ifari  Uk*  nimpultn^  tiaih'  pnw.>iiu't(' 
«iur  itijiir  a  hN  n’l'cnlK.  In  mrr  letnh 
W‘an<.  Sdf'T^'VKf-!  \(!liasht'«i>m('iMNMi(llH‘ 
imk'ikiKkitl  surittanM  iHnputMi-stii  llk- 
kiifld  bv  IkHpine  (’(e4«inrrs  nkki  llMnr  Nilnr- 
rtutlkm  needs.  Vm.  St  \KK  V  >  lias 
umeUrri  a  NUke  of  arhaiKxti  nkllKNlnltitik’s 
and  snflvkorr  eiiemerriite  innfci  fnr  rUent/sirv- 
tTnimpuime. aO aunkiw ll‘l'lH)ldltt^ 
ral  \Mnn  and  ^Nled  b\  a  spehal  phik*  in 
sharine  llti*  siKt-enKitf  ihv  eusinflN'nt.  ITk* 
same  \isMinilui  ttKpin?ifiurfulun’0imth 
can  alMi  bi*  >itur  kin  In  porfi'Meniial  aiMi  fiiuii' 
(til  nuanfci. 

Iti  liefp  UN  ur  an*  st^tlne  Inp-nnK  h  pm- 
fcsNxtnalK  (nr  llic  liilkmtne  iminMhnis; 

PROJi^T  le\i»:r/ 

STSn^MS  A!>jAI.\Vr 
Dallas.  T\ 

VhiII  lead  specilk'  pnifedsiuirt  inatnlain  on* 
llnu*.  iNi-hudcii.pnifliahfc  riefKerv  uiaic 
nM<eltne  iIm'  customer's  irtiuinmuiiis:  plus.  . 
nahialedienl  nceth  and  kkituh  anddneu- 
meni  snnHan'.1ianlk.in'  snlMiiniiN  Inr  nMili* 
um  In  birec  si  ate  pmktis. 

Viur  specifk'  n?ipnnsihtlilies  im  Inde  estalilislh 
inepoifen  dcslfjn  and  manacinc  deietnpment 
and  impkmenUUion  poxt-JW;  sufuTvistoiK  pnt- 
er.iinnMr/aiial>sLs  and  ^nstenLS  :inal>sls  as 
jssi0M^  duflru!  iill  ptiases  of  iHnterts.  (‘mK 
durtine  I’Mensne  i  bent  InlervteMK.  prepahm* 
pmpdsals  aci'urdlne  In  staiKkstls.  (tetinninuui 
leasli)iiH>  andaHimnnesInrsv.sli'ni 
dcMfTi/unpit'niefitjitkKi  pkiti.  and  riin’i'iiiu;  the* 
desten.  pmerammine  and  li'sihit*  nt  spixtit- 
imlsnnean* 

UualiDed  eandktMes  need  a  di%ree  in 
(kimputiT  Srlenn*.  InformolMin  Systems,  nr 
equKaleni  uiul  experkiKV.  Plus,  a  nr  mure 
\(>ars  dtrrcl  apptk'abnn  evperti'nce  nx|uired. 
incluiSnti  •(  nr  mon'  veam  detailed  sNstem 
desi^i  nn  mrdnmi  In  larp*  WTl  R\l.|>nitiii.s 
killi  M)\HA.S:  I  nr  molt*  >eaiN  (n'hnkal 
supenision  e\pi*rim'e:  >^iirM  ant  (^penl*lKv 
m  IRVf  (knlmnnkmi  (\  U  a  plus):  pni|itl  man- 
aecmeni  opiTlimre;  and  ahtbls  In  k*am 
StIf-IW \K¥.  Vi pnMlu(t.s<|UiriJ>.  In uddHintKa 
pnnm  ahiliis  In  i^alnale  n(k>ds  and  Irarrdole 
llMmi  intn  a  hujiral  anil  pradical  snn«:»i-  |)b!i 
B  n’quih'd.  K^'Ueiil  anahtlcdl.  uttenk*rN(Hwl. 


nrat  and  wtillen  skills  ahn  neisfcti  Stmu*  irax- 
(i  nxpiiriM. 

SYSn^MS  MV^AliER 

KrMton. \\ tSuburlMn  Hanliinelon.  W'.l 
Vhj  kill  he  n'siMitrdble  (nr  efferlhe  I'lKirTfliiii- 
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iiviiiadi'nM’nl  and  busmess  priniipk?^ 

s>  STEMS  l•;\Gl\l•:(:R 

Kestoo. \\:  UUnU.  (*\ 
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rtinee  kithall  St>f*n\  \KK  V;  nr  hilled  pnuV 
iMls;  rvi'fil'nl  nriuunzalNNkal.  uKdperMMwtl 
aiNl  cfimmunk'tdhNM  skilK:  fiutcbnnal  knnuf- 
edeeuf  IBM  npiTaliiicsNSlenis.  Miepnatwirie 

iiMMiKnoiaiMl  tilHMM'K:  pliB.  I)R  \  I'xiMtienci’ 
(k^htl  .Snnh'innelh'tiiiin'd. 
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We're  currently  seeking  the  following  professionals 
ttxat  can  work  with  the  following: 

IBM  System  Software: 

•  MVSOCA,  CICS,  TSO,  VSAM,  VIASOFT 


COBOLfCOBOL  IPALC 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

S*-  years'  mainframe.  COBOL  or  ALC  experience 
required:  experience  with  life  insurance  software 
desired- 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

1-3  years'  IBM  mainframe  experience  m  COBOL  or 
ALC. 

MVS/XA  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

1-3  years'  experierxee  in  IBM  utilities  artd  software 
installation.  Knowledge  of  CA  products  a  plus. 

PC  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 

3-5  years'  PC  experierxee.  Troubleshooting  client 
problems  with  hardware,  operating  systems, 
CYBERTEK  and  other  vendor  software.  (Position  is 
located  on-site  at  our  dient.) 

We  offer  401  (K)  profit  sharing,  a  stock  purchase  plan, 
education  and  training.  arxJ  ^  financial  rewards  that 
result  from  working  with  an  innovative  leader.  For 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume  erith 
salary  hietory  to:  CYBERTEK  CORPORA'nON, 
Attn:  Mark  E.  JaskafJaffary  E.  King,  Dept  CW/ 
1190, 935  Lakavlew  Pkwry.,  Ste.  190,  Vernon  Hills. 
IL  60061;  ceil  (708)  816-4400  or  FAX  resume  to 
(706)  816-4410.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

OppofMiities  also  available  in  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas 


Udversnyof 


Solutions  \\orl<fv\i(l(‘ 


SUPBUOR  KNOWLEDGE 
MAKES  IHE  MOST 
DOnCUU  PUZZLES 

soomi 


CONSULTANTS 


AiCompuiei  Honam.  wr'irinxwmrd 
for  hdpmi;  sonv  of  the  most  (nsdgkxb 
Rnunc  500  companks  soKv  ibc  moti 
puzzBhg  probirms  they  tuna  hi  ddu  pn? 
crssinR  aid  computer  ^sicms. 

OwCica  Lalies  Regim  s  ioehmg  kv 
Senor  Programmm  •’  AnalvaB  wirb  hw> 
(0  flve  years  experience  Mr: 

•  DB:sgL  •  Aix/Hkaxc 

•  IMSOemC  •CASE  10015 

•  CKS  •  0RArU'»kUtt5 

•  TOON'APS  •  HnOOCkTIWiSMT 

•  COBOUPL  I^BAL  •  DtC  VAX.  rOSOl 

Becpme  pan  of  (he  sckhxn  Vtxi'l 
cnioy  aluveawra^  salaries  and  a  suoenoi 


mrormaiion.  «m/a>SK 
TM«MuBa9e24/Action  3000 

. . .  Gcos3/8.coeoi. 

IDS-VU 

VAX;  COeOL  rotnn:  (kaoe. 


poiKih  Rn  prompt  ionwkrafioa,  FAX 
your  resume  m  64 1-1525  or  mad 

yo*  crsuur  10  (he  aientioa  of  lanr 
Abtxm.  Computet  Honan  Cnp  545.S 
CorpooieDme.  Suae  200.  Tlcy  Mi  4400(1 
.An ci)MiO|]ponumy  Employer  UNiXtsa 
repstired  irademadi  oTM  Labs 

m  COMPUTER 
HORIZONS 
CORE. 


Systems  Manatm 
■M;  IMS  OB/OC.  OMS,>AOSO. 
063.  DeCKSm/IOul. 
AOAeAS/NATlMU. 
System  3Bb'*&<iOO: 

teSC;  UMX/C.C**. 

Teseema.  Cesei. 
MNm,*ocus.  XOW. 
wan(VS.HP3000 


JMRou  A  Assoc.,  Inc 


nnaotoh 'irtanglo  Atm 
««09«MiwFwesind 
Sweeaor 
Raaaign  NCSnoa 

i-soo-aas-isn 

RUtSOS)  734-9123 


PO  Bm  1734 
SI  Lows.  MO  630434631 
(314)434.1976 
F4(  (314)4340963 
•MCCa  Member 
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A  few  important  tips  on 
recruiting  computer  professionals 


Finding  computer  talem  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
fact,  mete  was  a  time  when  you'd  just  run  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  you  could  make  a  hire  without  waiting 
too  long  or  spending  too  much. 

But  times  have  chained.  And  like  so  many  facets  of  today's 
business,  so  has  the  efiectrveness  of  traditional  recruiting 
methods. 

What's  more,  many  of  today's  recruiters  don 't  use  today's 
most  efficient  methods  —  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
for  some  widely  unknown  reasons. 

The  supply  of  qoalifled  professionals 
isn’t  meeting  demand 

The  American  Council  on  Education  reports 
that  the  number  of  college  students  choos¬ 
ing  computer  careers  is  down  twto-thirds 
'  since  1982.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
[  arc  more  computers  in  today's  business 
that  require  the  skills  of  this  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  than  ever  before.  And  while  you  may 
never  consider  the  company  next  door 
your  competitor,  it  likely  is  competing  for 
the  same  computer  talent  today.  The  result 
is  a  classic  supply/demand  problem  that 
isn’t  changing  for  the  better  -and  that's  sure 
Sapf  ly  Denand  make  your  recruiting  tougher  in  the  '90s. 


Ads  in  local  papers  don’t  reach  your 
major  hiring  market  anymore 

That's  because  they  generally 
reach,  “active"  job  seekers  — 
those  who  actively  seek  out  the 
local  newspaper  to  find  jobs  — 
and  who  a  recent  Computerworid 
job  satisfaaion  survey  found  to 
represenr  2  in  10  of  today's  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  The  study 
also  found  that  7  in  10  of  today's 
computer  professionals  are  “p^- 
sive"  job  seekers  —  those  who 
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would  consider  new  job  options,  but 
likely  never  look  for  them  in  the  local 
newspaper.  (The  remaining  small  per¬ 
centage  are  "non-movers"  content  with 
long-term  jobs.) 

In  short,  this  means  that  your  ad  in 
today's  local  newspaper  reaches  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  today's  com¬ 
puter  job  seekers.  What’s  worse,  if 
you’re  not  using  other  vehicles  that 
reach  far  more  job  seekers,  your  local  newspaper  expenses 
are  as  inefficient  as  their  limited  audience. 


More  job  seekers  see  your  ad  in 
Computerworid  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  —  Sunday,  daily,  or  trade 

That’s  tecause  Computerworid  teaches  over  612,000  qualified 
computer  professionals  every  week  —  the  largest  audience  of 
its  kind,  and  one  that’s  rich  writh  passive  and  aaive  job  seekers. 

That's  why  more  companies  advertise  more  jobs  in  Compu¬ 
terworid  thii  in  any  other  professional  newspaper.  And  why 
Computerworid  is  the  single  place  where  America's  computer 
professionals  expect  to  see  the  most  jobs  every  week. 


Computerworid  gives  you 
regional  editions 

A  key  option  when  you  need  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate  and  want  to  avoid 
national  response  and  relocation. 

Yet  if  your  search  is  national  in 
scope,  Computerworid  can  also 
give  you  mote  widespread  national 
exposure  than  any  other  source. 

Computerworid  needs  just  3  working 
days  for  your  ad  to  appear 

That’s  comparable  to  most  local  newspapers.  And  why  your  ad 
can  quickly  appear  in  the  next  issue  to  stan  generating  quality 
response. 

Computerworid  costs  no  more 
than  local  papers 

And  with  a  regional  line  rate  of  just  110.80,  your  cost-per  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  reached  is  better  than  any  newspaper  -  Sunday, 
daily  or  trade.  Or  just  about  any  other  source,  for  that  matter. 

Computerworid  leads  candidates  to  your  ad 

Just  look  at  this  week's  Computer  Careers 
sertion.  You’ll  find  a  career  editorial  topic 
that  will  stir  the  interest  of  virtually  any 
computer  job  seeker  —  passive  or  active. 

It’s  just  one  of  countless  reasons  Compu¬ 
terworid  is  America’s  newspaper  of 
choice  on  computing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  times  change. 

And  while  times  may  change.  Some 
things  won't.  Whether  you  use  computers, 
make  computers,  or  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  computers,  Computerworid  is 
still  your  major  source  of  news  today.  And 
your  major  source  of  computer  professionals  tomorrow. 

For  more  recruiting  tips,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

The  Bay  Am  conoaues  lo  Itn. .  .New  opcaMft 
rc^aift  the  Mtowing  ifctlls: 

•  OEC'VMS  ProyMiwwt'Aaalygv  Syaoiw  Ptngrawmm 

•  tDMS'ADSO  PmtraoHwn.  Aaalyib 

•  AMOO  ProgfuiDMrv  AaaljftH 

•  C'UNIX  Ptofiammefv  Syrtiaw  AammiHnion 

•  0B2  Projnnmw^Aaalwtv  Prajeo  Ua*n 

•  IIOBMS  All  levels  ol  ORACIX  INGRES.  INFORMIX. 

andSVBASE 

THE  SEAltCH  HSM.  U4C. 

S«S  MAIUT  SIlECi;  sun  MN.  SAN  FRANTBCrX  CA  MW 
l4l5ITr)4m  PAXTTTWU 


WANTED: 

WARRIORS 


"  fOU  C  on$i(J«'r  ,t  Suil  t'dltli-  rt".'*-*  .vno 

ifi-.hotjlogy  ai  fieav*  you  »»’«»>  bP  pi'fifci 

m  Broadway  A  SvyrtiOur  Con^ulltog 
lAr  a  imaii  But  »«-ry  aQgravb'vv  tysli-ms  rornuH 
■  nc}  and  suftwa'e  devpiopmvnl  lum  inlaci  w-  > 
aqgress'vt  iVpe*  tjtfO  us  as  nni-  ' 

•asli’St  grovvtng  h.qh  fM'.n  compames  m  &fT\»-nca 
So  it  you  d  liAf  to  (Uin  art  •“■ilo  team  (•ngagc'd  'rt  Iht- 
afl  of  lecbrtpiog'cai  wartarf  tali  Camdie  Hank  los  at 
1-600-274  9287  o’  vvod  you»  resume  Id  .302  S 
7ryonSl  Charioltf  North  Carolina  28207 

BROADWAYS  SEYMOUR 
CONSULTING 

We're  looking  for  warriors. 


V3f>ag>rtg  L0rt»u"art>> 

Sohwd'e  Engmee's 
L  [.rivuitanls 
T.-'^hn>cal  ln»»fiiclC'* 
Tei;hnicai  W'tlets 


'  Peiatiunai  IvrrtnoUiqr  S  4'. 

M.diange  Systems 
'  SW  Enginpenng  A  Case  * 

'  Tfiecommor'ical'OrtS  4 
O’StriDuleO  Envirortmenls 


In  a  Slow  Martcet,  You  Nead 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 

■I  you  have  marketable  skills  logeiherwithreaaonabie 
geographic  and  salary  raQuirements  your  resume  will 
be  or*  iis  way  yacliveiy.  to  our  applicable  contacis 
among  our  1000*  client  companies  and  200*  aNiiiates 
nationwide  wNMri  94  hotm  aNar  are  recaare  ft  No  cosi 
or  oMigaiion  to  you.  no  sales  pressure 
Our  ciipnis  seek  2  years  minimum  protessionai 
etpenence.  stable  work  rustorv.  good  technical  'eter- 
ences  and  U  S  citizenship  or  green  card 
rOAPFir  MMtarftSjriwawwe^aaRNoweift  laeM. 

RSVP  SERVICES 

fl^L  C.  SMI  f  t  i  «M  Cim  m  ML  Owrv  MIL  MJ  00082 
■MSAiu  « fAn  ■M7-2n  hem  Bml  Q 


Programmers;  Project  Managers 


ftnptvnant  tnd  duMomiw  Dun  A  SndWMt  wMw* 
Qttkagm  tar  Feriun*  tOOO  elatta.  EwtataM  wtary  A 
banaHta  MudtaQ  401  A)  plan.  TmW  raquM  tail  no 
rtaoeaiion  fewelwd.  Mum  hw*  BM  uMm.  XL  Cabal 
and  2  or  mow  y«m' ORportaneoWta  AnanoW  ntaMw 
paahagaa  ffXm  A  taadaaaM  pratanad).  naaaa  oand 
yew  fOMMna  in  COMPLETE  OONFSeCE  ta: 
PAMKS  A  AMOCtATEt,  >«•  Onnd  NNe*. 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  •  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC.ItielargeslaiK) 
Oldest  placement  agency 
m  this  area.  M  seeking 
quaMied  data  processing 
professionals  with  salary 
requirments  mihe 
^OOO-SSO.OOO  range, 
Our  clients  pay  our  lees. 

BUIOMAC. 

AS:Oapt2 
P.O.BOK7040 
Paf««MJ«M1l2 
0071773-4749 
I  FAX{807)7734A45 


Where  systems  and  network 
professionals  want  to  be. 

If  you  re  lookiDg  for  chaUeni^ng  systems  and  network  opportunities,  look  to  VISA.  VisaNet 
Is  the  largest  and  roost  sophisticated  finandal  transactioa  processing  network  in  the  worid. 
With  our  4  maior  dau  centers,  plans  to  build  15  globally  linked  bdlitics  in  the  future,  and 
the  power  to  process  10.000  transactions  every  minute,  VisaNet  offers  you  the  c^iponanity 
to  put  yotfr  technical  skills  to  the  test  in  our  bnutihil  San  Mateo  fiKilities 


Senior  SNA  Network 
Des^er/Nanner 

VnuH  be  responsible  for  the  design,  plan¬ 
ning,  architecture,  and  implemenialion  of 
SNA  network  requirements  This  will  in¬ 
dude  designing  logical  networks  id  sup¬ 
port  our  existing  VisaNet  SNA/VTAM-hased 
network  and  FEP  nodes,  as  wdl  as  man^ng 
various  network-related  projects  ihrou^ 
delivery  and  iroplementalion.  Vou  must 
have  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  SNAA7AM/ 
NCP  internals,  induding  recent  experience 
in  planning  and  designing  SNA  networks 
in  a  medium-to-Iarge  IBM  environment  Ae 
also  pfder  a  badtg^Qd  in  installing  57X5 
FEPS,  plus  a  knowledge  of  netview  and  auto¬ 
mated  netwoft  operations  relating  to  net¬ 
work  management. 

Senior  SNA  Network 
Capacity  Planner 

Working  with  our  existiitg  SNAATAM-based- 
network.  you1l  design  and  implement  a 
methodology  for  planning  network  capably 
and  tuning  performance.  Analyze  data 
capture  from  network  performance  moni¬ 
toring  tods  in  order  to  ensure  adequate 
network  capadty  and  to  meet  service- 
level  performance  objectives.  We  require  a 
solid  background  in  SNA/VTAM/NCP  inter- 
nab.  to  iodude  recent  experience  in  related 
design  and  implementation.  Rmi  should  also 
have  a  good  understanding  of  networking 
topologies.  Knowledge  of  SAS  produa, 
Netspy/NPM.  SMF/RMF  Omegamon.  and 
all  related  VTAM/NCP  (race  fablities  b 
preferred. 

Netwoik  Proiect  Manager 

Oversee  all  Matrix  project  activities  as 
well  as  participate  in  network  planniog 
functions  during  the  peak  setsoo  In  doing 
so,  you'll  guide  dl  of  our  engineering  divi¬ 
sions.  assist  with  network  s^ware  proj¬ 
ects.  plus  interface  with  a  variety  of  VISA 
groups  to  address  physical  and  logical  net¬ 


work  issues.  For  this  role,  you  must  have 
7-10  years’  relaled  experience  to  indude 
I  project  management  background  ExccUeni 
communication  skills  are  also  essential 

Netview  Systems  Programmer 

foti  Will  provide  the  primary  technical 
support  for  iroplementalion  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  communication  network 
management  product  NETVIEW  and 
\TAM/NCP.  lesponsibilllies  indude  the 
design,  development,  and  implementation 
of  new  GUSTS  and  command  processors 
used  by  npentions.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  5*7  years'  dau  proce^ng 
experience  in  the  area  of  network  mail- 
agemeot  plus  a  NETVIEW  insiallation  fttd 
customization  background.  Fatniliariiyj 
with  implementing  and  maintaining  com¬ 
plex  network  configuration.s  induding 
VTAM/NCP  in  an  SNA  environment  is 
essential 

MVS  Systems  Programmer 

Vbu’ll  support  our  MVS/ESA  t^ieraung  sys¬ 
tem  and  associated  program  products  Thb 
indudes  the  dissemlftatjon  of  technical 
information  to  programming  stafb  and 
opentioa  centers.  To  qualify,  you  must 
have  5-7  years'  technical  or  system 
programming  experience  as  well  as  in- 
deph)  know  ledge  of  MVS  intemab.  pro¬ 
gramming  languages  and  SNA  networks 
Vdu'U  also  ne^  a  background  in  SMP/E 
and  OEM  product  installations.  A  BS/BA 
in  CS  and  funiliailty  with  ESA,  DB2.  QCS 
and  Assembler  b  highly  desiraMe. 

VISA  offers  an  excellent  compensation 
package,  including  comprehensive 
benefits.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  vour  resume  lo;  VISA  U.S.A.. 
Dept.  SW/U/26/CW,  P.O.  Box  8999.  San 
Francisco.  CA  94128.  For  other  VISA  op¬ 
portunities  please  call  our  JOB  HOTUNE: 
(415)  378-8299-  We  are  an  equd  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


Hc^re  everywhere  yov  watt  to  be 


MIS 

DIRECTORS 

If  you  need  good  people,  we've  got  ttiem. 
Computeiwand  reachee  more  than  612.000 
computer  professionals  every  weak.  Tfiat's 
more  quamd  computer  pros  man  any  news¬ 
paper  can  daiver.  And  ^  can  select  eittiar 
a  regional  edWon  or  naeonal  edtion  of  Com- 
puferwodd's  Comouter  Careers  section  for 
your  adverdsement. 

For  more  Recruitment  Intormation,  or  to 
pfecs  yoir  ad  regionaly  or  nationaly.  cal 
I^Mc^m  at  Ki(V343«474  (In  MA.  508- 
erWJTOO).  _ 

Compiitefwocld 

Wwatdy. 

Ragional-  Sgl^iw  f 

NrtonaL  gf 

AndHWetfca.  aSlP  ^ 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Consultants 
$30,000  -  $65,000+ 

PoMUom  exist  NATIONWIDE  at  aU  lavtte  Cor 
degreed  individuab  Mftoare  wUUng  to  travel 
and  have  artaaattwoyeanlrand»on'' 
experience  with  any  «l  the  fo&owing  products 

•  MAO  •Teararact 

•  Walker  •lotes^ 

•  CA  •PcopliSaft 

•MSA  •ASK 

•  JDEdwvds  •MACPAC 

•Comshare  •AS400(RPQ 

•  CAD  CAM _ •Pftlflterafl) 

Join  the  exdtinK^field  of  oorauIUM  wuh  a 
preaugioua "Bio  BCKP firm-  lopsalartaa 
and  benefits  me  avMlaUe  in  moM  oiajar  dbm 
RISK  teaume  lo: 


Donald  C  Thomas 
it  Associates,  Inc 
1410  N.  Westshore  Blvd.  8806 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


OPstralaglst... 


SystMiM  innovator. , . 

N  you  eombin*  al  WM  characisnsbcs.  you  can  look 
tor  loadorship  apponurMy  and  cfMleno»  ol  a  rar»  land  a) 
Unmn.  maier  producar  o(  irtoustrtal  mMorais .  Now 
aspandtog  toiough  aequiB*on  and  tormaiion  o(  a  Cartadian 
OMann.  waVa  commitad  to  ayatama  magraiion  and 
dawatopmaniotananiafgadMiSnattMorte 

paa  ana  a«>a  tooibng  tor  an  ^taiyocal  proWam 
aoNar  to  daAna  naada  and  to  pan  biiquo.  coat  aHacavo 
sotuttona  n  ayssama,  hardwarWaoftwara  and 
commuacaiorto.  Tha  parson  «fho  can  ca«  tha  tacnnotoocai 
dtots  and  aal  ooncapto  to  uppar  managamant  wi  run 
utoraaio  sltOMt 

CanddaiBS  muat  ba  dagraed  artd  hava  7-tO  yaara 
prograaanto  IliS  axpananca  ptoa  pronouncad  aMrty  to 
ntartaca  and  nsaraci  wah  uaar  managara 

Wto  oMar  an  tocatani  salary  and  banafiis  package. 
Plaaaa  sartd  yow  reauma  in  conAdanca  to: 


Unhnln  CorporatkKi 

Human  ftoaourcaa  Martagar 

2sa  Elm  Smat,  Naw  Canaan.  CT  06840 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST 
IBM  AS/400 

Loading  mail  ordar  outdoor 
outfittar  is  saaidng  an  addi¬ 
tional  Programmar/Analyst 
dua  to  gra«m.  Raquires  two 
yaars  programming  oxpari- 
anca  on  aystam  38/AS/400 
with  PC  axparlanca.  Must  ba 
RPG  lit  fluant.  Shop  is  MULTL 
AS/400  a1ta  on  tha  loading 
adga  of  AS/400  tachnology. 
We  otter  salary  commanauiate 
with  expartonca  and  an  axcai- 
lent  banafit  package  as  wail  as 
a  great  piaca  to  liw,  work  and 
laM  a  family.  Sand  resume 
with  a  cover  tetter  to:  Cabala's 
Inc.,  .Attn:  Rod  Reader,  812 
13th  Ava.,  Sidney,  NE  69160. 


Wtwnyoucompara 
codtsand 
thp  ppople  fottched. 
Computsrvirorld  is 
TObest 

"“SSSE,'" 

recmranQ 
quaMed  corrifxrter 
proteasionals 
Place  your  ada  today! 

CaiMMroe 

IOP-34a-»474 

OrInMaaa 

(S0t)t7f-0700 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Qxnputerworid  gives  you  only 
quali^  computer  |xt:fession^ 

Unlike  the  readers  of  Sunday  or 
daily  new^Kipers,  every  Com- 
puterworld  reader  is  an  e]q)eri- 
enced  computo'  professionaL  In 
fact,  the  msgo^  of  Comput- 
erwicarid’s  audience  has  ejqien- 
ence  beyond  three  years.  Mlhat’s 
more,  some  subsofliers  have 
beoi  reading  Com{X]terworid 
ever  since  its  first  issue  in  1967. 
Simply  put,  Qxnputerworid  de¬ 
livers  fv  more  t^  just  job  can¬ 
didates  -  it  delivers  quali^  job 
candidates. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or 
nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879- 
0700). 


FAX:  (7M)  mass 
0rCtofc(70•)^4^a61t 
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“...We  turned  leads 
into  sales  in  just 
60  days.  So  our 
Computerworld 
Response  Card 
advertising  quickly 
paid  for  itself.” 

—  Russ  Teubner 
President 
Teubner  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Teubner  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
developer  (rf  communications  s(rft- 
ware  based  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
has  just  introduced  Faxl^te  into 
the  IBM  arena.  FaxGate,  the 
facsimile  gateway  for  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  allows  direct  printing  of 
high-quality  output  on  virtually 
every  fax  machine  worldwide.  Now 
it’s  up  to  President  Russ  Teubner 
to  utilize  the  most  cost-efficient 
means  for  telling  IBM  main¬ 
frame  users  about  this  one- 
of-a-kind  communications 
product. 

"Specifkally,  our  target 
market  is  Fortune  500  and 
1000  companies.  On  a  much 
wider  scale,  however,  all  oumers  of 
IBM  mainframes  are  potential 
buyers  We  know  that  Computer- 
world  provides  the  best  penetration 
into  this  broad-based  audience  and 
gets  our  message  into  the  hands  of 
all  the  people  making  the  buying 
decisions  That’s  why  we’re  run¬ 
ning  a  consistent  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks 

‘‘True,  I  u/as  a  bit  skeptical  of  the 
potential  value  of  response  card 
advertising.  What  I’ve  found  out, 
though,  is  that  a  bunch  of  people  do 
look  at  card  decks  Now  I’m  a  true 
believer.  Experience  Blows  that 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
cost  effectively  deliver  our  message 
to  the  qualified  prospects  we  need 
to  reach. 


"Our  marketing  goal  is  to  generate 
quality  leads  —  and  to  turn  as 
many  as  possible  into  sales  By 
focusing  on  MIS  decision  makers, 
Computerworld  Response  Cards 
are  playing  a  key  role  in  helping 
us  achieve  tiiis  goal.  Results  tell 
me  that  Computerworld  Response 
Cards  will  remain  a  standard 
part  of  our  advertising  mix.  ’’ 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’ s  powerful 
buying  audience  of  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  They’re 
wot^g  for  Teubner  &  Associates 
—  and  they  can  work  for  you. 

Call  Norma  Tamburrino,  National 
Account  Manager,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cards,  at  (201) 
587-0090,  or  (201)  587-0297 
to  reserve  your  space  today. 
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MARKETPLACE 


More  firms  taking  road  to  PC 
rentals  to  meet  demands 


BY  DAVID  CLAIBORNE 

iLtDC* 


EAI  Coip.,  a  defetBf  coatractor 
m  Abingdon,  Md.,  had  tmo 
weeks  to  obitaiD  10  pefsood 
mmpotrTs  and  waociatf  d  peri- 
fttnk  to  hilfiD  a  coutiaa  to 
support  the  U.S.  govenunent  in  a  higb- 
le^  on  mit  product  development  prai> 
ect  The  aasignineni  wae  to  be  compteed 
in  90  dqrs.  Where  would  the  company  find 
the  systems  the  government  needed? 
Should  they  be  rented,  leased  or  pur> 
chased,  md  who  offered  the  best  deaP 
The  defense  oootractor  opted  to  rent 
because  of  the  short  turnaround  period 
and  the  awnwhste  need  for  the  systems, 
ft  dal  not  make  sense  to  boy  the  equ^ 
menl  because  the  company  would  have  no 
uae  fer  it  after  the  prtd^ 

Furthennofe,  re^  was  the  most 
coat'«0ective  aokitiop.  The  firm  only  “m- 
caned  the  cost  of  the  mats  tor  90  days, 
and  we  were  able  to  diarge  the  eitire  cost 
back  to  the  cfient,*'  ays  Monica  Boiiafid,, 
EAI  vice  president 

Sofw  frows  hmnfedo'wtts 

The  rental  route  also  added  some  securi¬ 
ty:  If  a  computer  broke  down  at  any  brae 
during  the  project,  another  could  be  sent 
to  the  conopany  witfan  24  hours  a  part  of 
the  rental  agreemeot  Borland  ays. 
Despite  the  advantages  of  renting  PCs. 


many  companies  oftei  view  purchasing  a 
the  only  option.  Short-term  rentals  are 
ideal  for  meeting  the  demands  of  arasb 
projects  or  for  teoqwrary  replacement  of 

Ren^  abo  ofia*  companies  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  products  under  re^ 
bfe  firnitntMw^  bdorc  they  by  out  a 
brge  purchaa  price. 

A  company’s  fear  of  being  stock  with 
obsolete  tectmology  can  abo  wei^beyd- 
ly  in  deciding  whether  to  rent  or  buy. 
Technology  changes  a  rapidly 
that  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  the  PCs  purchased 
toiby  wiD  be  up-to- 
date  in  two  years. 

Lastly,  tfacompa- 
ny  dmoM  to  rent,  it  is 
^Mored  many  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  depredaboo 
hassles,  Most  rental  contracts  specify 
that  the  rental  agents  wiQ  incur  respoosi- 
faffity  for  aO  maintenance  for  the  length  of 
the  contract 

The  dark  side  of  these  contracts  b  that 
it  wiD  end  <q>  costing  a  company  more  to 
rent  systems  to  meet  long-tom  needs. 

Roaal  contracts,  of  course,  vary.  A 
random  survey  of  rental  companies  on 
their  monthly  rates  for  an  IBM  I^rsonal 
Syslem/2,  Model  50  uncovered  a  range 
from  $248  to  $275.  For  Apple  Conqiuter, 
Inc.’s  low-end  Macintosh  ^30,  the  rates 
ranged  from  $340 to  $380.  AH  the  month¬ 


ly  rates  include  maintenance  fees.  Some 
rental  companies  even  offered  24-bour 
replacement  service,  depending  on  the 
rental  firm’s  locaboo  in  rebtioo  to  the 
rentee.  Delivery  and  mstafiabon  fees 
were  not  included  in  the  monthly  rate. 

According  to  a  combination  of  industry 
resources,  the  annual  PC  rental  market 
currently  stands  between  $300  milboo 
and  $400  miHioD.  with  growth  rates  pre- 
(heted  to  be  between  20%  and  30%  over 
the  next  three  years. 

Despite  this  vohnne,  the  market  has 
been  hbtmcally  popubted  by  saaD ,  inde¬ 
pendent  oxnpanies  serving  local  geo¬ 
graphic  regions. 

Partly  because  of  the  bek  of  big-name, 
oabonaHy  advertised  rental  firms, 
many  potential  renters  have  not 
be^  aware  of  the  number  of 
companies  that  can  su;^ 
computers  and  perq^er- 
ab  on  a  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  ba^ 

However,  Dan  Ness, 
an  analyst  at  La  Jolb, 
Calif.-based  research 
firm  Computer  Intel- 
bgoice,  says  people 
are  starting  to  be¬ 
come  more  aware  of  rental  companies. 
"White  Cl  isn’t  tracking  rentab  ri^t  now, 
our  clients  who  sell  to  these  corporations 
are  starting  to  show  mive  interest  in  the 
rental  market,’’  be  says. 

Indeed,  during  the  past  18  months, 
several  well-known  vendors  have  entered 
the  market  For  example,  IBM,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  potential  sales  volume  represent¬ 
ed  by  rental  companies,  has  authorized 
three  pilot  rental  centers;  Digital  Equ^ 
meat  Coep.  is  planning  a  simitar  program 


for  its  systems. 

Large  retail  outlets  such  as  Computer- 
land  Corp.  and  Businessland.  Inc.  have 
started  rental  divisions.  Since  January 
1989,  five  "BusinessbDd  Rents”  depots 
have  opened,  and  there  are  plans  for  15 
more  over  the  next  three  years. 

Furthermore,  several  of  the  smaller 
rental  companies  are  starting  to  expand 
to  multii4e<ify  outlets,  primarily  throu^ 
the  fraa±ising  route.  The  entrance  of 
these  franchises  B  simitar  to  the  presence 
of  The  Hertz  Corp.  and  Avis,  Inc.  in  the 
car  rental  business:  They  add  credibility . 

WHwrw  to  dioosw? 

Now,  renters  are  foced  with  more 
choices:  independent  rental  firms,  fran¬ 
chises  and  big  names  such  as  IBM. 

One  advantage  of  independent  rental 
bouses  a  that  they  offer  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines,  inchiding  low-fniced  clones,  to 
suit  customer  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  big-name  vendors 
would  only  rent  their  own  brand,  wtoefa 
may  or  may  not  fit  the  bdL  There  may  also 
be  fewer  pricing  options.  However,  the 
major  brands  are  well  estaUbbed  and 
very  secure  compared  with  the  other  out¬ 
lets. 

The  benefits  of  franchises  are  that 
they  generally  offer  customers  the  securi¬ 
ty  ^  a  wdl-e^blbhed  firm,  a  larger  sup¬ 
port  staff  and  brger  inventories.  Smaller 
rental  (daces  may  have  dubious  track  rec- 
(xds. 

The  bottom  line?  The  rental  market  is 
growing  not  only  in  size,  dollars  and  rec- 
ognitioo  but  also  in  the  options  that  users 
can  choose  from. 


Cbibortie  is  s  coamkaat  in  Kighbfld.  Md. 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


^S  400 

s  38.  36.34 


^UrCKADBS 

’.’isas^’^' 

ra8«j:2S 


BUY  SELL 
iBAim. 

r$/2  OPERATING 
LEASES 


EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

BUV-8BX-IEAK 


MW  10  4hr  aoMwMN  w 
CM  Mir  fer  MtaMMi 
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T.  i  RR-  ^  1*3 


WhMvCompulr 

PrtUMloniiiShop 

fMNVMM474 

R)MA:S0M7»«700) 


HONEYWELL 

LEVEL  6  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


BCJCfttAu 
CCMPy’Efi  SERVICES 
'OC  Bf6'*t>o'  oo*a 
N'j'i*'bo'o  M4  :  ’5i; 
^oe. 3S3  663? 

PA*  608  391  3’*!' 
5<nc*  19T4" 


RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomm  producta  from  Codax 

Mod«mt  —  V.32,  dial,  laasad  llna 


Mulllplaxara 


DSUs/CSUa 


And  much  more 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  you’ll  have  valuable  equity  later  H  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  reliability  you've  come  to  expect  from  today's  leading 
datacomm  supplier 

•  Full  Codex  warranty  and  nabonwkfe  service  *  installation  also  available 
»  Flexible  payment  options  -  check,  charge.  P.O.,  or  C.  0.  D. 


612-942-9S30 


Datatre.vd 


ANAHEIM 

CORPOftAIE 

CENTER 

SiOULoPQ9r«A« 

SiXeXtt 


LOSANGCICS 

SANiOSE 

SEATTU 


(7U)97o-7m  (?i«f7o-m  >« 

BUY  SEU  RENT  LEASE 

IBM  giH  XERGK 

9370. 4381  MicroVax  2700 

AS400.S«.S^»  VAX  6000  3700 

PomtoiSale  VAX  8000  4050 

CAD/CAM  ,K«sso«  “«>*> 

Series/1  pewNESAis  6790 
Banking  uratADfs  9790 

‘7met^ta)i  ...ate  ! 

A  full  hne  IBM  and  Digital  computBi  deolef 


CALLUS  LAST 


aETVOURBESTPMCE 

TNENCAU. 


Buy -Sei- Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  -  System  36, 38. 43XX 

SHomrnmmfieHTALM 


MTNWI-STMB 


ce  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CB  CBCBCBCBC8CB 


•  DalaOenanI 

•  FuHeu 

e  Data  Products 
aCOC 
a  PiMronix 

•  Zalaeo 

BUY  SELL 
TIUOE 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thoQSAiids. 

As  a  result  of  our  thousuids  of  purchasBs  of 
new  sod  used  IBM  systeim  of  aU  sses.  di^es 
and  desenpbORs.  we  ate  oSenog  you  ^aai 
eaeiao*  on  IBM  AS/400's.  36*s.  tapea.  drives. 
pnrMo  aixl  pav3tieta*s  as  wM  as  al  up9Bd» 
As  a  speaalry.  we  ofler  muHylBscra. 
medMiiB,  pMoool  ccawdats  and  PS^a 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sdl.  cad  us  firs) 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  wdh  the 


800-858-1144 


VAX  RENTALS 


EAST  COAST 
15)6)273.7777 


Buy  Sell/Lease 

gUY  (800)  888-2000 

LEASE 

SELL 


Dempsey 


KevEntrvlll 


RS6000® 


To  Receive  a 

Free 

Brochure  Call: 

708-574-3600 

Fm:  70S-S72-0508 

DEVCOMMID- 

AMBUCA^INC 


Time/Services 


Quality  Outsourcing 


♦  IBM  Manframe/Penpherats 
«  Ful  Technical  Support 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800# 
4  Database  Specialists 


Rmsources  Avmiiahi0  include: 

MV$/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  DB2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Uxwtart.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Telenel/Tyninet.  TOP  SECRET 

iOxr  Call:  (201)  216-3216 

a  ^  J  OMUIION  TECHNOIDGV  AUiMCC  CORPOlUfOit 


4  Consulthg  Services 
4  Network  Speoaiists 
4  Capacity  Plarwwig 
4  Automated  Operations 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Your  Died 

compoter 

eqnipmeit 

deseneia 

secwidcliuce. 


It  you  have  uaed  com- 
puter  aqaipment  to 
sell,  ComputeruorU’s 
ClaaatM  Market- 
piece  is  the  beet  place 
to  do  your  seiling. 
That’s  because  the 
Classified  Market¬ 
place  features  a  Buy/ 
Sell/Leass  section  to 
help  you  market  your 
eqi^ment  to  the  very 
people  who  are  look¬ 
ing  to  buy. 

And  when  you  adver¬ 
tise  in  Computenoorld 
Classified  Market¬ 
place,  you  reach  a  to¬ 
tal  (ABC-audited)  au¬ 
dience  of  over  61^000 
computer  profea^n- 
als  who  turn  to  Com- 
puterworid  for  news, 
informatioa,  features 
-  and  the  Ciasaified 
Marketplace  •  every 
week. 

So  give  your  used 
computer  equipment  a 
second  chance  tod^. 
To  reserve  your  space, 
call: 


600/ 

34S-6474 

(inUA.80e/87»4)700) 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


Qi  Aim _ 

COMPITIAG^ 
SERVICES _ 


PROCESSING  E  SYSTEMS  OPERATIONS 

oursouncMG 

FACNJTIES  MANAGEMENT 
RSMOTE  COMPUTING  /  -TMESHARE 

SYSTEMS  PLANNING  &  CONSULTING 

STRATEGIC  SYSTBtKS  PLANNING 
NEEDS  ANALYSIS  t  PEASeiUTY 
QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

PROJECT  LEAD  /  CONSULTANT  SUPPORT 
SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM  !  DATA  CONVERSIONS 

ForiDDre  kifccmMkn  contact  Soaan  Boosh  a 
006)  924-2527  or  (800) 


^Xeye^haeuser 

Information  Svstems  ,  * 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  ISMMVSOIA 

Environment 

•  062.  iDMSm.  Model 

204and40U 
e  ProlessionN  Support 
Stall 

e  Etpenenced 

•Agraton  Manape- 
menlTeam 
e  SimpMed  Pricing 


e  AS400 
•  Fun  SuppPding 
Serv«e6 

-  Media  Converswn 
■  Laser  A  Impact 

Print  Facility 

-  Apphcaiion 

Programming  - 
e  Tec^nlcal  Support 
e  24  Hours  a  Day  • 


May&Speh,nc. 

1S01  OpMPtae*.Donme>«Gro^.lte0SiS-5Ti3 

1(800)  720-1501 

For  More  inTormaMn  CMaci  Tony  Raneri 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 


tBMMVS/XA  •  VM/CMS 
TSO  •  SUPEKWYLBLK  •  OCS  •  CMS 
Exunsivc  Libnry  of  3rd  Pany  Software 

“Wfr  offer  fixed  price  soiutions” 

•  ProtMilonal  Sctvkct  *  Nanonvidr  Nenvdrk 

•  Liwr  Ntauoa  «  N  Hnttey.  ’’  Doyirwetk 

•  Capicity  PIUMine  •  Ora  2}  Tbn  Espeiience 

COMPUTER  NETWORK  SYSTEMS.  INC 
(202)  537-2500 

5189  MacAnhuf  Blvd..  N.W.  •  ^dtingnm.  0£.  20016 


m 


t. 


omputer  services 

is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  *  TSOiE  • 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  *  IDMS/R  * 
DB2  *  OMF  •  PROFS  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AIO  *  ABEND-AID  ‘  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(Precpedmg  products  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Compuware  Corporation) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  major 
international  clients.  With  one  of  the  country’s  finest  compHiter 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include; 

•  Remote  computing 

•  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 

Services. 


For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at; 

1-800-521-0444 


5225  Auto  Chib  Drive 
Deartx>m.  Michigan  48126 


It  Compular  Profaa 
Ifhara  They  Shop  F 


□  Buy/Sel/Lsase  DHartTware 

□  Software  DPanpherala/Suppies 

□  Communications  □Graphica/DaaMop  Publishing 

□  Time/Sarvioee  □  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 

□  Convamians  □  Business  Opporturibes 

CALLNOWI 

{8001 343-6474 

(hMA..S0eff7M70ln. 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

ttie  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing ._ 

1-806443.8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


R I  MO  1 1 

rR0(Kss|\(, 


Personalized  Service 

•  Qmwtedi  strict  Ltftk  •  FbxOPtkkg 

•  PtakLaeiPmmmi  •  DimUr  Otmmf  Svrka 

sSMilfrii  I  1  fi 

•  VMfXA.  MVS/XA.  DOSfVSE 

Data  Services  Ine. 

Can  l-m-ADS-7Ii2 

‘^onmitted  to  CmUmter  SatisftKtiom’* 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUnNG 
SERVICES  COUP. 


REMOTE  COMPI  TIN(i 
COMPnT:R  <M  TSOlfRCINi. 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featartep: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Petif^erals 

a  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppHcatloo  Sttftwarc: 

Dstslnse  Management 
AppBcatloa  Devdopmeot 


CO.MDISCO  COMPL  TING 
SERMCESCORP. 

4.30 Gotham  Parkwav  CarUtadt.  VJ  0”0“2 


mwemrit 


ACCTRRtt.  KBI 


COMMUMDmONS/ 


n  SUFFORT  TYMHET 


CREATIVE 

AL'TOMATION 

COMfWNY 
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TRAINING 


Retraining  for  changing  times 

As  IS  moves  ahead,  professionals  are  forced  to  learn  or  perish 


BY  KATIE  OtANE 

MCULTOCV 

Infarwulion  aiste^  vetenns  who 
hm  witched  thdrprofeaMon  grow 
iBCse  ki  ^  are  now  bciog  a 
haidkbofled  choice;  retrain  or  be  re- 
(dKed 

alter  their  oudook  frain  oae  that »  atriccly 
techoacal  to  ooe  that  alao  focuaea  00  boih 
neaa  atiategiea.  aaya  Bob  Skiaaer,  rice 
prcaideat  of  IS  maaageinent  at  Northrop 
Carp.'a  Akoift  Elhrnioo  in  Hawthorne, 
CaiC  thoae  who  don’t,  he  ays,  may  toae 
their  joba^ 

PnrthenDore,  the  threat  doesn't  just 
apply  to  top  IS  esecutm,  oya  Kay  Red- 
dkt.  preaideat  of  Co0Bitech  Corp.  m  Eaa> 
too.  Coao.  She  inaste  that  qrstema  pro> 
feasioiiA  moat  also  change  to  reflect  the 
cukinl  lUft  in  IS  organiatkms  today. 
Whie  there  is  atS  a  denaod  for  techncal 
opertiRe,  there  ia  hho  a  stronger  need 
for  oegotiating  abflitws.  mterperaooal 
skah  ad  busiDcasaT¥T  a  companies  in- 
siat  that  IS  (anhwioBali  develop  a  bush 
oe»  perspective.  Even  systems  analysts 
are  eiperted  to  stop  being  e^ierts  and 
become  consuhaots  to  taers,  she  says. 


It  bods  down  to  this;  'Itetnin  or  dte.** 
8ayBLewisLeeburg,<Erectoraftbelnfor- 
matioa  Systems  Research  Prognm  at  the 
Aaderson  School  at  the  University  of  Calh 
fdraia.  Lea  Angeles  (UCLA),  one  of  the 
many  programs  atteeqKing  to  address 


these  issues.  He  says  be  befieves  training 
semarios  wifl  vary  depending  on  the 
structure  of  the  IS  orgamsatMo,  the  na- 
tme  of  the  busineas,  its  corporate  culture 
and  the  current  skilis  and  attitudes  of  the 
IS  professkmals.  But  in  one  way  or  anotb* 
er,  they  have  to  change.  For  many,  that 
means  retraining. 

Copcuirent  with  the  tough  realities 
tedng  veteran  IS  executives,  firms  are 
also  grappling  with  their 
own  issues  namely, 
whether  to  outsource  or 
hire  outsiders  to  fin  those 
rales  rather  than  re-edu¬ 
cate  current  employees. 

Many  of  Reidditt's  cB- 
ents  are  reouiting  busr 
oea  school  gradustes  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  easier 
ti)  teach  them  tedtnkal 
skSs  than  it  is  to  teach  vet¬ 
erans  the  interpersocud  conununkations, 
negotiation  and  ladfitatioo  skills  they 
would  need  to  change. 

Even  retrained  IS  executives  can  be¬ 
come  victims  of  the  I^ter  Princxple.  ays 
BID  Harris,  chaaman  of  Bdinke  Harris 
Asaodates,  a  management  consulting 
firm  m  New  York.  Many  professknals 
who  acquire  the  businea  acumen  don't  al¬ 
ways  have  the  pofitical  savvy  to  deal  with 
the  businea’  cultural  Hwnawte  "For  this 
reason,  many  companies  turn  to  busmess- 
trained  executives  to  replace  or  step  in 
over  the  IS  manager,"  he  ays. 

However,  the  strategy  of  replacement 
doesn't  always  work,  ays  Richard  Kish. 


vice  {resideot  of  MIS  at  ^Idenhooks  in 
Stamford.  Conn.  Kish  admits  that  be  foils 
more  into  a  younger  generation,  having 
risen  to  his  current  position  in  just  12 
years.  But  be  has  built  his  career  on  a 
strong  base  of  technical  skills.  The  busi- 
nea  awy  came  later  as  he  learned  how 
to  discuss  technical  decisions  in  business 
terms. 

"My  boss  doesn’t  want  to  know  we’re 
putting  in  an  ^9000 next  year,  he  wants 
to  know  if  that  means  we  can  expand  our 
tele-ordering  operations.”  Kish  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  hts  1^  of  thinking  may  not  be 
wideq)read  and  that  "there  are  stiD  plen¬ 
ty  of  folks  who  have  yet  to 
change.” 

Fortunately.  many 
companies  opt  for  the  re¬ 
training  rather  than  re¬ 
placement.  They  are  de- 
vek^g  in-house 

programs  or  sending  em¬ 
ployees  elsewhere  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Assodatioo  for 
Systems  Management 
(ASM)  oflers  courses  and  seminars  to 
help  IS  veterans  learn  about  their  new 
rol^  Among  the  most  effective  ASM  of¬ 
ferings  are  the  local  chapter  meetings. 

(Charles  Black,  director  of  educatkxL 
Tte  members  determine  the  program¬ 
ming,  and  more  often  than  not,  a  typical 
dtnner  meeting  will  focus  oa  a  buahiess 
topic  such  as.  "How  to  sell  your  ideas." 
rather  than  a  technical  topic. 

Susser  dtes  accelerated  management 
programs  such  as  those  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Stanford  University  and  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Leeburg’s  at  UCLA  as  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  retraining  for  IS 
people,  particularly  those  at  the  top. 


However,  while  plenty  of  companies 
are  addressing  the  for  skiOs  training, 
little  is  being  (fcxie  to  address  attitude 
change,  Redditt  ays. 

'That’s  aiiy  Harris  advocates  that  chief 
informatioo  officers  address  retraining 
within  a  larger  context  He  sees  it  as  a  vi¬ 
tal  part  of  the  total  IS  planning  process, 
first  tying  each  IS  project  to  some  strate¬ 
gic  or  tactical  businea  objective,  then  de¬ 
fining  the  resources  needed  to  do  the  job 
well.  Seen  in  that  context,  be  ays, 
"There  will  probably  always  be  a  need  to 
rdocus,  retrain  and  acquire  new  skills." 

AAopoirtocoorM 

Joe  Izao,  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  A.T.  Kearney  in  Santa 
Mocbca,  Cahf.,  agrees  with  this  approach 
but  adds  one  caveat:  These  hig^-level 
IS  executives  must  start  with  a  viskm  and 
then  map  out  a  very  purposeful  progr^ 
for  retrainiDg  selectively,  starting  with 
tbemsdves.  "You're  on  the  wrong  trackif 
you're  trying  to  retrain  the  entire  IS  orga- 
niatk»,"  he  insists. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that 
retraining  re^nsibSities  shouldn’t  rest 
entirely  m  a  conqiany’s  shoulders. 
"Those  of  us  who  have  survived  have 
been  tfarou^  a  half-dozen  evohitionaiy 
changes.  If  ^  don’t  change,  you’re  his¬ 
tory  a  Icng  time  ago!”  says  (xaiy  Kiticham. 
a  2&-year  veteran  of  the  profession  iK)w  at 
Forecasting  Planning  Associates  in 
las.  The  ones  who  want  to  stay  on  the 
leading  edge  wiQ  take  the  initiative  them¬ 
selves,  be  adds. 

"It’s  a  tough  world  Out  there.  Not  ev¬ 
eryone  will  survive  tbeevohitioo  of  this 
spedes.”  Kirkham  ays. 

Cmeittfree-lanoe  writer  baaed  in  Norwid),  Vt. 
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New  PCs  from  Memorex  Telex 

Ttila.  (Mda.-faa8ed  Memorex  Telex  Cocp.  out  Hs  per- 
800x1  computer  hardware  tine  last  week  with  several  P(^  a 
syncfaronoua  or  asyncfaroooua  remote  oootroUer  aod  a  token¬ 
ring  adapter.  Memorex'a  Model  7035  PC  is  based  oo  Intel 
Corp-'s  80386SX  ddp  aod  is  priced  startmg  at  12,295.  The 
coaqsaoy  also  released  50265-  and  SSOSX-based  boxes  that 
can  diapUy  four  aanultapeous  host  sessions  in  an  IBM  3270  eo- 
▼irooment  The  PCs  sell  for  $7,495  and  $5,295.  lespecUvely. 
The  firm’s  STP  6541  Mtdttfunctioo  Communicatioos  Cootial- 
ler  costs  $4,125,  and  the  IBM  fosonal  Computer  AT-sty)e  or 
Micro  Channel  Architecture  token^ing  adapters  cost  $895 
aod  $925,  respectively. 


Hyumkii  losos  court  botfio 

A  Califonia  jury  last  week  ordered  Hyundai  Efoctrooks  Amer¬ 
ica  to  pay  $^,000  to  Ufethne  Memory  Products,  Inc.  to  re¬ 
solve  a  2‘year-^  dispute  with  the  HDOtingtw  Beach,  Caht- 
baaed  (fistributor.  The  case  evolved  after  Lifetime  Memory 
Prockicts,  then  known  aa  ColoniboB  Interoatioiial,  charg^  that 
Hytadai  breaded  a  oootract  to  defiver  100,000  dynamic  nn- 
dom-aocesa  memory  daps  to  the  company  at  $1.(B  each  dur¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  memory  cfafo  afaortage  of  1955.  Hyundai  said  in  a 
written  statement  that  it  win  app^  the  vertfict.  wfafle  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  Lifetime  Memory  said  the  company  wdl  aedc  to  make 
Hyundai  cover  the  plaintiff’s  legal  expenses. 


Costof  VDT  low  puggud 

San  Fimcisoo's  proposed  VDT  ocdmanre  would  have  a  one¬ 
time  cost  of  between  $73.2  ftaTKon  and  $120  miDian,  add  dty 
budget  aoalyit  Harvey  Rose.  More  than  60,000  vnrken 
would  be  covered  by  the  law,  which  wonU  require  work  spaces 
tohaveadiodahfedeikaaDdchtga.DopgIareKghtmgandpod- 
tiooing  of  workers  at  least  one  meter  from  the  back  of  a  VDT. 


CFOs  to  watch  fodoral  systoms 

fteddent  Buab  last  week  dgned  Ifgahtinn  eatahKshing  chief 
financial  officer  poeitioaa  at  23  federal  agendea.  The  bin  also 
estabiidies  a  prfaidfintialy  appofnted  iqier-CFO  widan  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Hie  CTOa  ate  expected  to 
umoarl  agendea*  financial  aystema  and  prevent  fraud. 


CDC  sailing  trading-room  group 

CaaCrd  Data  Carp.  iMt  week  oonduded  a  «x-maath  search  for 
a  boyCT  for  MkatigMeia,  ita  $100  mfllkw  tradfog-room  sya- 
leme  unit,  apeeing  to  eeO  to  CSK  Coni..  Japan’s  Ingeat  inde¬ 
pendent  computfr  aervice  company.  C%  offiriah  said  they 
hope  to  use  die  Danbury,  Com.,  company,  which  provides  in- 
tegratedtraifingftoQrsyBtems,a8aaprin^oszdforitsintemB' 
banal  buamess.  Terms  tbe  aale  were  not  disdoted. 


Printmr  groups  to  morgo 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  in  LouisviDe,  Colo.,  and  Siemens 
hrixdarflnforin8tk)nSystemt,lnc.inBuriingtaa,  Mas8.,BigDed 
an  agreement  last  we^  to  mei^  their  respective  U.S.  hi^ 
performance.  nonm^>act|giDtcr  operations.  The  joiat  venture 
is  slated  to  become  opendonal  in  January  1991.  Upon  doang 
the  deal.  Siemens  ^fixIlalf  will  own  51%  of  tbe  opoabon,  aod 
Storage  Tek  will  own  49%.  Storage  Tek  aobdpatea  that  more 
than  1 00  of  its  enqiloyees  win  be  transferred  to  the  new  entity . 


Mosaic  fcKos  court  woos 

The  copyrid^  infringement  trial  of  Lotus  Devdopment  Corp. 
va.  Mosaic  Software  cocdoded  last  Wednesday  in  Federal  D^ 
trict  Court  m  Boston.  During  tbe  twcNhy  trial,  Judge  Robert  E. 
Keeton  fined  Mosaic  $12,500  for  unnecesarDy  delaying  tbe 
triai,  but  Mosaic  said  it  is  having  difficulty  raising  tbe  mo^.  If 
tbe  fine  is  not  paid  on  bme.  Mosaic  automabcally  forfeits  the 
trial,  a  Lotw  spokesman  a^  This  may  be  a  moot  poid.  as 
KeetooU^thecourtbeialeaniRgtowardnilingagiinsthfosa- 
k.  adding  that  be  cannot  envkioa  anything  Mosaic  may  ay  in  a 
post-trial  brief  that  would  change  his  mmd. 


Quake  threat  has  Midwest  edgy 


BY  EUlS  BOOKER 

C«  STUFF 


ST.  LOUK  —  Better  safe  than 
sorry.  That  is  bow  some  infor- 
maboo  systems  executives  in 
the  Mkhi^  are  reacting  to  a 
controversial  predicbon  that  a 
major  eartbqu^  win  rock  tbe 
region  next  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Some  data  centers  have 
scheduled  bot-site  recovery 
testing  to  coincide  with  tbe  pre- 
dicboo,  and  one  user  contacted 
by  ComputenpoHd  but  week 
8^  be  made  contingency  plans 
on  the  basis  of  sdf-taught  mete- 
oitdogist  Iben  Browung's  pre- 
dktiOD  of  a  quake  aloog  the  New 
Madrid  seinaic  region.  Tbe  area 
is  centered  in  southeast  Miasouri 
and  northeast  Arkxnsss  and  ex¬ 
tends  into  parts  of  Qinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentudqr,  Missbaippi  and 
Tennessee. 

The  Browning  predictioa. 
roundly  (fanwsed  by  geophysi¬ 
cists,  bokb  that  there  is  a  50% 
chance  of  a  "bd^  triggered' 
quake  measuring  6.5  to  7.5  oo 
the  Richter  scale  oo  Dec.  2  to 
Dec.  3,  give  or  take  two  days. 

E.  D.  Jones  &  Co.,  a  retail  bro¬ 
kerage  bouse  in  a  Sc  Louis  sub¬ 
urb.  is  taking  the  predicboo  aeri- 
ouaiy.  “We're  not  planning  oo  a 
pre-enqitive  declaraboo  or  por¬ 
tioning  people  m  bot  sites,  but 
we  want  to  make  sure  we  can 
successfully  put  tbe  pieces  bock 
together  if  H  does  happen,”  man¬ 
ager  of  computer  openboos 
Tom  Barry  said. 

Accor^ng  to  Barry,  his  de¬ 
partment  discussed  tbe  posabib- 
ty  of  a  pre-emptive  disaker  dec- 
ikaboo  but  badced  away  after 
calculating  it  would  cost  more 
than  $500,000 per  week. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  brokerage 
house,  which  has  1,600  retail  of¬ 
fices  in  42  states,  is  takmg  extra 


precauboos.  It  has  hardened  its 
Sc  Louis  headquarters,  spend¬ 
ing  $20,000  00  bracing  and  se¬ 
curing  electrical  systems  and  tbe 
cooGng  and  air-cooditioning  sys¬ 
tem  to  its  12,000-aq-ft  data  cen¬ 
ter.  The  ONnpany  will  abo  pay 
extra  to  have  its  backup  (bta 
tapes  transferred  to  Kansas 
City.  Ma,  for  two  weeks. 

Nkrttwr  of  coursw 

“These  are  tbe  kinds  of  things 
that  should  be  done  anyway,” 
said  Barry,  who  retorted  tbat 
many  of  to  counterparts  in  tbe 


Sc  Loub  area  are  smilarty  anx¬ 
ious  about  next  week.  “A  lot  of 
people  are  taking  tbe  same  pre- 
cwboosweare. .  .and  some  are 
taking  even  more.”  be  said 
If  a  quake  comes,  mad-order 
company  House  of  Uoyd  will  be 
in  an  excriicnt  poaibon,  as  it  will 
be  inside  a  Comdisco  Disaster 
Recovery  Services,  Inc.  (CDRS) 
bot  site  in  Wood  Dale,  OL 
Jack  Moran,  vice  presklent  of 
IS  at  tbfe  form,  said  tte  company 
ships  the  majority  of  its  ordks  in 
tbe  two  rooiiths  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  “and  we're  always  careful 
about  tbe  fourth  quarter.” 
Among  other  routme  precau- 
boos,  the  Kansas  Ci^  firm  out¬ 
fits  all  of  tU  100  IS  employees 
with  beepers  and  adds  a  backup 
generator  to  support  tbe  IBM 
3090  300E  in  its  data  center 
during  thb  part  of  tbe  year. 

Tbe  Wo«l  Dale  test  —  tbe 


firm's  third  for  tbe  year  —  had 
tentatively  been  scheduled  for 
some  time  in  December,  and  tbe 
fact  that  it  was  moved  to  early 
December  does  not  indicate  un¬ 
due  panic.  Moran  said. 

If  someone  bdieves  there  will 
be  a  cataftrophe  during  the  orib- 
cal  pce-Ctoistnias  season. 
Mono  said,  ”We're  going  to  lis¬ 
ten  but  not  overreacc” 

Loog-dittaiice  company 
ATftT,  whidi  has  m^  routes 
through  Sc  Louis  —  induding 
bie  hub  for  its  800  service  —  is 
also  bndng  for  Dec.  3. 


"We're  taking  the  predicboo 
seriously.”  a  company  apaktar 
woman  said,  adding  that  a  team 
of  networic  engineers  has  been 
assembled  to  reroute  traffic  and 
minimiae  network  dam^. 

“Business  has  increaaed 
about  twofold,”  said  Richard  B. 
Zane.  president  of  tbe  North 
Americas  dhnsioQ  of  CDRS. 

CDRS  has  not  added  staff  or 
modified  its  recovery  centers  in 
advance  of  Dec.  3.  according  to 
Zane,  althou^  be  said  tbe  staff 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  some  customers.  “It's 
really  business  as  usual,  ”  be  sakt. 

Tbe  New  Matfrid  fiidt  was 
the  site  of  tbe  strongest  series  of 
earthquakes  in  U.S.  history  in 
late  1811  aod  early  1812.  Mis¬ 
souri  sod  Arkansas  both  re¬ 
ceived  two  major  quakes,  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  in  tbe  7.8  to 
8.3  range  on  the  Richter  scale. 


w 


E  WANT  TO  make  sure  we  can 
successfully  put  the  pieces  back 
together  if  it  does  happen.” 


TOM  BAKRY 
E.  D.  JONES 


Hackers 

FROM  RAGE  1 

“It  is  a  new  reality  —  not  a 
virtual  reality  —  that  you  will  go 
to  prison.”  s^  William  Cook,  an 
asststam  UJ5.  attonrey  in  Chica- 
ga  "The  sentences  reflect  tbe 
judge's  and  society's  concern 
that  the  hackers  are  trying  to 
use  tbe  tdecommunicabons  in¬ 
dustry  IB  their  playground.  Well, 
the  phyground  is  dosed.” 

'The  severe  Bentences  should 
also  send  s  signal  to  corporations 
that  have  been  victimized  by 
computer  badeen.  Cook  said. 
”It  should  say  that  H  is  worth¬ 
while  for  you  to  cooperate  when 
unjustly  violated  by  people  who 
hade  into  your  system  and  that  it 
is  worthwhile  in  sentencing  and 
in  terms  of  tbe  restitution  that 
we  will  call  for.” 

The  three  hackers,  members 
of  a  sdf-prodaimed  elite  group 
of  about  15  hackers  called  the 


Legkm  of  Doom,  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  seckences  of  between  five 
and  10  years  and  fines  of 
$250,000.  However,  attorneys 
for  tbe  justice  Department  rec- 
ommeo^  lifter  sentences, 
because  the  trio  provided  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  hdpfd  with  in- 
vestigatians  of  other  Legion  of 
Doom  members. 

Darden,  who  used  tbe  hande 
The  Leftist,  and  Riggs,  who 
called  himself  Tbe  Prophet, 
pleaded  guQty  to  a  conspiracy  to 
comndt  cooqMter  fraud,  wire 
fraud,  access  code  fraud  and  in¬ 
terstate  transportatioo  of  stolen 
property.  Grant,  who  operated 
as  Tbe  Urvile  aod  Neaoci  99, 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  separate 
couig  of  possessioo  of  lo^-dis- 
tance  telephone  access  codes 
with  tbe  intent  to  defraud. 

GaQ  Thackeray,  an  assistant 
attorney  general  in  Arizona  who 
has  investigated  and  prosecuted 
a  ounfoer  of  computer-related 
crimes,  said  tbe  sentencing  indi¬ 


cates  that  the  Iq^  system  may 
be  moving  toward  a  more  consis¬ 
tent  approad)  to  prosecuting 
camputer-related  crunes. 

The  courts  are  focusing  more 
on  tbe  intent  of  the  computer 
hacker  in  handing  out  aenteoces, 
Thackeray  said.  The  sentences 
wiD  be  more  severe  in  cases  Buch 
as  the  BellSouth  case,  in  which 
tbe  hackers  carried  out  "deliber- 
ate.  vicious  attadcs”  with  tbe  in¬ 
tent  to  do  harm.  Tre^iassing  in  a 
computer  system  or  engaging  in 
reckless  behavior  by  exploring  a 
system's  efectronic  innards  will 
contmue  to  draw  lesser  penal¬ 
ties.  Thackeray  said. 

In  tbe  days  leading  up  to  tbe 
sentencing,  some  security  ex¬ 
perts  said  hackers  would  launch 

systems  as  s  form  of  protest 
BellSouth  received  reports  of  the 
threats,  but  no  attempts  were 
made  to  disrupt  tbe  system,  said 
Scott  Ttcer,  operations  manager 
atBeOsouth. 
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However,  the  familiar  ^lape  become  European  computer  puter  companies,”  said  loogtiiDe  “Webaveonlyaaubrole.anduus 

of  that  gkiba]  market  is  dowfy  vendors  overnight  It  will  take  IBM  watcher  fob  Djunhevic,  situation  wiU  not  chan^  over 
but  sur^  chan^ng,  posing  the  10  years  to  see  results.  But  now  presiiienl  of  Annex  Research  in  the  next  five  to  six  years.” 
possibaity  that  IBM's  80%  share  is  a  good  time  for  them  to  ex-  Phoenix-  But  the  competition  is,  Even  so,  IBM  must  react  to 
Ltd.,botb8upphersofIBM<om-  of  the  IBM-conapatible  world  pand.”  after  all,  formidable:  "IBM  is  big-  Fi^su’s  changed  role  in  Europe 

patiblemainhvnes  in  addition  to  market  may  shp  in  the  not-too-  Indeed,  Japanese  vendors  see  ger  than  the  next  five  makers  and  in  Asia  lose  market  shve. 

proprietary  systen^.  "are  flex-  distant  future.  a  wide-open  world  market,  in-  put  together,”  Jeremy  sakL  "So  "I  don’t  think  there’s  anything 

ing  their  muscles  sod  deciding  "I  expect  a  slow,  steady  in-  cludmg  of^wrtunities  in  test-  a  frontal  attack  by  Japanese  mak-  IBM  can  do  over  the  next  five 

that  they're  tired  cf  being  the  crease  in  market  share  by  Hita-  growing  Asian  countries  and  the  ers  in  the  U.S.  [would  be]  use-  years  to  stop  this,”  Hess  said, 

power  behind  the  throoe."  said  dn  and  by  Ft^tsu,  boosting  their  robust  Unix  market  in  Europe,  less.”  ‘The  only  possibility  is  that  IBM 

Donakl  Bdkany,  director  of  coenbined  market  share  from  With  their  proprietary  systems  The  process  of  gaining  great-  pulls  together  its  development 

worldwide  market  studies  at  In-  20%  to  30%  worldwide,”  said  customers  firmly  in  at  er  market  share  outside  Japan  and  product-ddivety  processes 

tematiocul  Data  Coip- is  Fra^  Mark  Hess,  program  directar  of  home  ar>d  the  Japanese  main-  seems  inexorable.  Fujitsu  struck  so  that  there's  a  flawless  rollout 

miriRham,  Mass.  “Th^’d  like  to  IBM  large-computer  market  re-  in  Europe,  buying  up  of  significant  new  function  by 

be  viewed  as  the  computer  mon-  search  it  Gartiier  Group.  Inc.  in  Britain's  ICL  Arid  with  1993." 

archs  that,  in  fact,  they  are.”  Stamford.  Conn.  On  u€  trail  General  Motors  Corp.’s  Fujitsu  appears  to  have  taken 

Most  of  Fujitsu’s  $16  billion  In  Japan.  IBM-compatible  InUuUS.Fuptsu'spartnfr.Amdakl.kas  Electronic  Data  Sys-  the  kad  in  gh^g  for  this  major 

in  annual  revenue  stems  from  systems  make  up  just  30%  of  the  fsiol^^a^ongleiuitHsalao/lBM-  terns  Corp.  subsidiary  battle  —  slightly  ahead  of  HDS. 

sales  of  computers  and  electron-  installed  base.  (InstaDations  of  systems  ^  2o%  partner.  Hita-  which  is  using  the  period  from 

ic  equipment;  roughly  one-third  Fujitsu's  M9*  operating  system  j.  chi  bought  out  National  1990tol992lobtuldupitsman- 

of  Hitachi’s  $42  bil^  comes  are  not  included  in  that  figure,  al-  ^  Advanced  Systems,  ufacturing  capacity.  (See  story 

from  computer-related  sales.  though  it  was  originally  designed  HMochi  Oolo^^^  Inc.  in  May  1989.  below.) 

In  the  U.S  arena  of  IBM-  tobecoo^tiblewithlBM'sSys-  Syilsm  Amdahl,  Fujitsu's  In  recent  months.  Fi^tsu  an- 

compatible  mainfraine  sales,  tern  360  architecture.)  Market  S3%  ally  in  Che  U.S.  aitd  se-  nounced  a  new  mainframe  Unix 

there  are  only  three  players;  $60  shares  shift  only  sh^itly  from  lected  international  product,  UXP/M.  which  is  based 

bilbon  IBM.  $2  bil^  Amdahl  year  to  year  beause  each  ven-  markets,  stressed  that  on  AT&Ts  Unix  System  V  Re- 

Corp.  in  Sunnyvale.  and  dor  depends  largely  on  sales  of  it  does  not  relabel  Japa-  lease  4  as  weO  as  a  new  high-end 

$1  biflion  Hita^  Data  Systems  proprietary  operating  systems.  IBM  nese  boxes,  preferring  eight-processor  M-1800  main- 

Co^  (HDS)  in  Santa  Clara.  The  introduction  of  Unix  in  to  use  Fujitsu  semicon-  frame,  which  ovei^wers  IBM's 

Calif.  Fuptsu  bolds  43%  of  Am-  japan,  however,  would  threaten  ^  compo-  top-of-tbe-Une,  six-way  Entcr- 

dahl's  stock,  while  Hitachi  owns  tte  stable  domestic  market  for  <  u  ovl  i>ar,^  n^nts  in  its  own  de-  prise  System/9000,  althou^ 

60%of>fl)Sstock.  Japanese  vendors,  analysts  said.  signs.  But  despite  neither  system  is  ready  for  ship- 

FiqiCsu  recently  acquired  "About  80%  of  the  mainframe  frame  market  growing  at  ap-  Fujitsu's  19-year  relation^p  ment.  Fi^tsu  is  sak)  to  be  build- 

Britam-based  Interaattonal  market  is  for  upgrades  at  re-  proximately  10%  per  year,  the  with  and  partial  ownership  of  ing  a  Unix  research  capability  in 

Computers  Ltd.  Hitachi  distrib-  pfacemeftts.  so  there  is  not  much  Japanese  are  building  an  infra-  Amdahl,  there  is  no  legal  restric-  the  U.S.  to  augment  hundreds  erf 

utes  its  IBM-campatible  ma-  chance  to  change  software.”  Jer-  structure  for  overseas  markets,  tion  against  the  Japanese  vendor  Unixresearchersatitshomeof- 

efaiaes  in  Europe  thi^gh  Com-  emy  said.  “Open  systems  should  That  buildup  includes  hundreds  selling  directly  in  the  U.S.  The  fices  in  Japan, 

porex  (jmbH  and  in  Italy  rediuce  (his  barrier.”  of  miUkinH  of  dollars’ worth  of  in-  only  caveat  is  that  Fujitsu  cannot  Although  much  larger  than 

through  big.  C.  Olivetti  &  Co.  in  “If  the  yen  strengthens,  vestment  in  research  and  devel-  violate  Amdahl/Fujitsu  cross-li-  Fultsu,  Hitachi  generates  two- 

additioo  to  HDS'  European  di-  which  it  probably  will,  there  will  opment  labs,  field  service  and  censing  patent  agreements  for  thirds  of  its  revenue  from  sales 

rect-sales  force.  The  other  ma-  be  incentive  for  Japanese  compa-  s^tware  support  overseas.  specific  jointly  developed  system  of  heavy  irxlustrial  equipment 

jor  Japanese  supplier,  NEC  '  nies  to  biiy  overseas  assets,  in-  "Up  to  now,  the  Japanese  features.  and  consumer  products.  But  Hi- 

Corp..  seOs  noo-IBM-coflRpatible  duding  software  companies  and  manu^urers  have  their  Fujitsu  Chief  Executive  Offi-  tachi  is  building  a  second  main- 
large  systems  internationally  venture  start-ups.”  Jeremy  said,  presence  known  through  minor-  cer  Takuma  Yamamoto  termed  frame  ^ory  in  Ibena,  Japan,  to 

through  Croupe  Bull  in  France.  "Don’t  expect  the  Japan^  to  ity  investments  in  Western  com-  the  long-standing  and  close  rela-  supplement  its  Odawara  Works 

_  tiondiip  with  Amdahl,  into  which  site  west  of  Tokyo;  it  is  also 

_  _  Fujitsu  infused  $54  nsUion  in  building  a  new  dtsk-diive  plant  in 

capital  and  loans  from  1972  to  Orleans.  France,  scheduled  to  be 
r  llll rSll  I  I  Pil  I  S  onions  l  S  C^Pn^/^  ^  *  broxheriy  one.  ‘In  completed  in  1992.  And  while 

X  UJlI/Oit  V/XJV/  O  glV/X/Cil  CigV/llVAU/  mainframes,  Amdahl  a  playing  HDS  customers  have  com- 

;  they're  plained  of  disk-drive  dKMlages 
be  said,  this  year,  Hitachi  has  been  dou- 
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On  the  trail 

In  the  US.  Fujitsn's partner,  Amdakl,  has 
estoNisked  a  strong  lead  in  sales  of  IBM- 
campatibie  systems 

US.  nuxU*  iKm 
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Software,  hiring  managers  still  primary  problems/or  Japanese  makers 

Fujitsu  Ltd.  ChairmuM  Ta-  k«ts,  Mpockilty  the  U.S.  because  applicatioos  softvrare  is 
kmma  Yamamoto  met  mitk  IDG  ondCutv^?  based  on  the  culture  of  the  soci- 

Netes  Service  Bureau  Chief  Lori  Fuptsu  is  promoting  open  sys-  ety.  But  in  markets  where  no 
VaJigraiu  Tokyo  receutijr  to  dis-  terns  fairly  actively.  Wewillsup-  support  is  necessary,  for  exam- 
cuss  the  lop  Japanese  main-  port  small  computers  through  pie,  in  personal  computers,  we 
frame  maker’s  international  mainframes  and  supercomputers  are  doing  well  overseas  already. 
strategies.  Though  Fujitsu  sits  with  Unix  and  Unix  with  Japa-  In  the  future.  Japanese  main- 
weil  positioned  through  strate-  nese-language  support.  frame  manufacturers  will  work 

gk  aUiauces  with  Amdahl  Amdahl  has  not  decided  yet  on  support  overseas. 

Corp.  lit  the  (fS  and  ICL  tn  whether  it  will  offer  our  UXP/M  We're  now  in  the  process  of 
Europe  and  has  made  strong  Unix . . .  But  Amdahl  s  develop-  changing  from  a  Japanese  com- 
mopts  toward  adopting  Unis  as  in  gits  own  high-end  system,  so  it  pany  only  into  a  global  company. 
its  open  systems  strata.  Ya-  probably  will  not  sell  the  The  80%  capital  participation  tn 
wujmoto  said  Japanese  compa-  M'1800  system  in  the  U.S.  or  ICL  is  one  of  the  steps  we  tookto 
nies  win  net  change  the  global  Europe.  Fujitsu  could  market  the  globalize.  But  software  is  still  the 
mainframe  market  equation  M-1800  in  the  U.S.  directly,  but  primary  problem  for  Japanese 
anytimesoon.  it  would  be  pnznarily  to  Japanese  makers  trying  to  international- 

corporations  there  who  are  al-  ize.  The  other  problem  is  hiring 
FwRtsw  introdwewd  two  rea^  customers.  and  promoting  capable  business 

iwolit  strofogias  for  moin-  managersin  local  operations, 

fromos  iMs  foil:  tlio  What  oro  tho  moior  obsto- 

UXP/M  opurotiwg  systom  ctos  yoo  foco  in  ovorsoos  What  oro  fufftsv's  moin- 
fair  higlHOnd  molnfromos  moiofromo  iworktsT  frama  moffcot  priorities 

ond  suporcompwtors  that  Customer  support  requirements  ovor  Iho  naxt  fhre  years? 

Is  boied  on  (ATbT's)  Unix  are  different  in  Western  coun-  The  cost  of  systems  support  is 
System  V  Release  4  ond  tries  (than  in]  Japan,  fai  Japan,  rising  continually,  so  we  plan  to 
the  top-end  M- 1800  main-  customer  requirements  for  sup-  introduce  more  packaged  soft- 
frame.  whkh  was  on-  p(M  are  very  strong.  That's  why  ware  applications  to  reduce  soft- 
wounced  ono  day  before  it  is  hard  for  foreign  mamifactur-  ware  development  costs  for  us 
IBM's  Enterprise  $ys-  ers  to. enlarge  their  activities  in  and  our  customers.  The  other 
tem/9000.  wM  these  Japan.  priority  is  supporting  and  main- 

two  strategies  translote  For  Japanese  manufacturers,  taining  our  customers'  assets  in 
into  iwtoriiotlonal  mor-  the  overseas  market  is  difficult  our  proprietary  systems. 


NEC  on  the  outside 


NFrha«wwMmwd»ti»/wit«MWinrii»fMiirfram»a»r. 

ket  with  a  noo-IBM-compitftte  straff.  Nooetbe- 
leas,  it  has  managed  to  win  a  strong  customer  base 
with  its  own  technology. 

"NEC  started  the  ACOS  maiirfniwB  fonfly  in 
1 979  as  a  countenneastve  to  the  IBM  Systan/360.  iriikii  was 
very  strong  at  the  time."  said 'Ikkehiko  Inoue,  vice  presadent  of 
NEC’s  nrfbrmatkNS  processing  group  IB  Tokyo. 

The  comptny's  entrance  into  tte  mainframe  market  wio, 
inxncally,  toooMved  by  Hooeywefl,  Inc.  Not  only  dd  NEC  Old- 
last  Hooiqni^,  but  it  owns  a  mniority  stake  ini^  is  the  ISKge 
systCT  siqipiter  to  BuO  HN  InformaCion  Systems,  inc.,  the  US. 
subsidiary  of  Groiqie  BuH  which  encompsases  the  former  cooi- 
puter  operations  of  Anorwel. 

"NTC’s  phfloeophy  is  to  always  pursue  an  original  market 
for  NEC  using  ACOS,  so  we  have  advantages  and  (fisadvan- 
tages  as  an  IBM  competitor,”  btoue  said.  "The  advantage  is  we 
can  use  new  kfeas  and  special  fiestures  to  improve  our  maiii- 
frames.  But  with  a  propiietaiy  system,  we  cannot  use  tfand- 
porty  software.”  To  correct  that.  NEC  is  also  worlung  on  de- 
veioiiiig  Unix  products  in  a  bid  to  expand  its  share  of  the  global 
large  ^steins  maikeL 

In  the  UX,  NEC  has  already  buh  up  a  aofid  identicy  B  low^ 
end  systems  and  peripherals.  And  with  state-suhaidaed 
Groupe  Bull  under  presame  from  the  Frcndi  govemmeant  to 
resolve  its  current  finandai  crisis,  •  rampant  that 

NEC  wiD  increase  its  stake  in  the  French  firm. 

LOU  VAUGRA 
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bbng  the  capacity  of  its  plant . 

Hitachi  has  sold  its  products 
to  U^.  and  European  accounts 
throu^  its  HDS  subsidiary. 
Now  Hitachi  is  planning  a  broad' 
based  Unix  strategy.  “We  are 
thintdng  oC  offering  a  mainframe 
based  on  [the  Open  Software 
Foundation's]  Unix/'  Endo  said. 
“We’re  committed  to  delivering 
a  high-end  mainframe  by  the  end 
of[1991]woridwide.'' 

Unix  sales  are  brisk  in  Eu* 
rope,  where  trade  restrictions 
will  faU  in  1992.  Unix  systems 
also  offer  a  greater  degree  of  ap- 
plicatiofi  portability  frcm  one 
hardware  platform  to  another. 

Outside  Europe,  the  ^stest* 
growing  mainframe  market  is  in 
Asia.  “AU  of  this  started  in  Ja¬ 
pan/’  explained  Joan  Lewick,  di¬ 
rector  of  international  market¬ 
ing  and  services  in  IBM’s 
corpmate  offices  in  Armonk, 
N.Y.  “The  outer  islands  [in  Asia] 
represent  a  great  opportunity 
for  IBM,  but  they  are  alkt  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  Japanese 
computer  manufacturers/’  . 

Tiie  world's  computer  ven¬ 
dors  seem  destined  to  grope  for 
the  boiindaries  of  this  expanding 
global  markett^sce  during  the 
next  few  years.  To  hold  orAo  its 
Japanese  accounts,  IBM  created 
a  corps  Japanese-speaking 
“assigDees”  who  relo^te  to 
countries  where  Japanese  Turms 
are  setting  up  shop. 

Just  one  year  ago.  IBM  reor¬ 
ganised  its  corporate  marketing 
management;  now,  six  execu¬ 
tives  coordinate  fflM  accmint 
support  on  a  global  basis. 

By  the  year  2000,  most  ob¬ 


servers  said,  there  will  be  only  a 
handful  of  global  mainframe  sup¬ 
pliers.  particularly  because  of 
the  “de^  pockets”  each  player 
needs  to  project  its  products 
around  the  world.  “They  may  be 
consortiums  or  mergers  of  the 
U.S.  aiKl  European  and  Japanese 
Hrms  that  exist  today,"  siud  Jim 
Belassone,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  meeting  at  HDS.  “But 


No  easy  task 

A  long-term  view  is  seen  as  a 
frrere^nisite  to  challenging  IBM's 
dominance  of  ike  worldwide 
mainframe  market 


Unix  evens  odds  for  Japanese 

Japanese  vendors  see  Unixaschance  to  gamer  mainframe  market  share 


IBM 

51.8% 

Pwjifso 

9.5% 

Hflochi 

6.8% 

Unisys 

6.6% 

Amdahl 

4.6% 

Siamons 

2.8% 

NK 

2.7% 

OHiofs 

15.2% 

Soom:  N dUun.  IDC  CW  Clwrc  Manr  H«an 

the  battle  for  mainframe  market 
share  will  be  fought  on  a  global 
basis,  and  you  have  to  play  on  a 
worldwide  basis  in  order  to  win.” 

Speed,  however,  is  not  of  the 
essence  in  this  ^obal  computer 
game.  “If  it  takes  until  the  21st 
century  to  do  it,  so  be  it,"  Djurd- 
jevics^ 

Vaitgra  is  the  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  for  the  JDG  newsservice. 
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Unix  is  seen  by  Japanese  com¬ 
puter  vendors  as  a  wedge  into 
IBM  accounts  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  arx)  also  into  European  ac¬ 
counts  that  have  traditionally 
bought  computers  from  Europe¬ 
an  makers  such  as  France’s 
Groupe  Bull.  Germany's  Sie¬ 
mens  AC.  Britain’s  International 
Computers  Ltd.  and  Italy’s  Ing. 
C.  Olivetti  &  Co. 

“The  Japanese  are  being  real¬ 
istic  about  where  the  market  op¬ 
portunities  he,"  aaid  Ril^ 
Kirzner,  a  senior  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“They  see  that  with  Unix,  they 
can  create  an  installed  base  that 
IBM  won't  be  targeting  —  at 
least  not  at  first.” 

Jim  Belassone.  executive  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Hita- 
clu  Data  Systems  Corp.  (HDS). 
sees  another  advantage  of  Unbr. 
It  removes  IBM's  home-court 
advantage  <d  chaining  software 
or  hardware  standards  at  will. 

“You  can  think  of  Unix  as  a 
magic  bullet  that  levels  the  play¬ 
ing  6eld,”  Belassone  said.  “With 
Unix,  we  will  no  longer  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  IBM  architecture  and 
IBM  software.  Hitachi  will  be 
able  to  exploit  Hs  technology  as 
fast  as  it  wants  to.  without  hav¬ 


ing  the  millstone  of  waiting  for 
IBM  around  its  neck.” 

Users  in  Europe  may  not  feel 
as  tied  to  their  IBM  machines  as 
U.S.  users,  analysts  said.  largely 
because  their  overall  investment 
in  IBM  teduxriogy  is  smaller. 

“Midsize  nminfraine  shops 
are  not  as  trapped  in  the  IBM 
MVS  envirocuneot  as  laige-scale 
mainframe  sites.”  e:q)Iained 
Frank  (Sens,  vice  presi^t  of 
techni^ogy  assessment  at  Tech- 
ncriogy  Investment  Strategies 
Corp.  “As  IBM  puts  a  squeeze  on 
customers  by  applying  higher 
software  prices,  thsM  wiD  be  the 
first  customers  to  move  to  other 
vendors  or  to  open  systems  envi¬ 
ronments." 

Fujitsu’s  interest  in  Unix  has 
become  apparent  in  recent 
months  with  the  release  of 
UXP/M  Unix,  baaed  on  AT&T's 
Unix  System  V  Release  4. 

Coiwplnmnntory  lob 

Fujitsu  is  also  said  to  be  buildtng 
a  U.S.-b8sed  Unix  research  UcU- 
ity  to  supplement  its  Unix  soft¬ 
ware  labs  in  Japan.  Fuptsu  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Unix  International 
standards  group  and  in  London- 
based  X/Open  Ltd. 

Amdahl  Corp.  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  John  Lewis  does  not 
rule  out  some  direct  Fujitsu  sales 
in  the  U.S.  '”rhere’s  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  selling  a  Unix 
system  here,”  Lewis  said.  ”1 


think  the  open  systems  market¬ 
place  will  be  wide  open,  with  ev¬ 
eryone  competing.”  However. 
Lewis  s^  he  bdieves  that  Am¬ 
dahl's  UTS  system,  now  10 
years  old,  is  about  two  years 
ahead  of  AT&Ts  Unix  System  V 
in  terms  of  security  and  other 
data  management  features. 

To  date.  HDS  has  outpaced 
Fujitsu  in  direct  sales  to  U.S. 
customers.  Like  Fujitsu.  Hitachi 
is  planning  a  broad  Unix  strategy 
that  will  be  announced  next  year. 

The  Httadu  mainframe  wiD 
run  OSF-1  Umx  and  » intended 
for  use  as  a  host  in  dient/ 
server  networks  su^xirting 
Unix  workstations,  said  Sc^ 
£rxk>.  division  manager  for  over¬ 
seas  operations  at  Hitachi.  Al¬ 
though  Hitachi's  C^F  Unix  is  not 
completely  compatible  with 
IBM’s  ADC  Unix,  he  said,  users 
can  buy  OSF  software  tools  to 
make  H  AlX-compatible. 

Hitachi  and  IBM/Japan  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  on  Unix  de- 
velofHneni  for  the  Japanese  mar¬ 
ket.  Viewed  by  some  as  potential 
trading  partners,  both  compa¬ 
nies  belong  to  the  Open  S^- 
ware  Foundation  (OSF)  Unix 
standards  body.  Hitachi  has  giv¬ 
en  IBM/Japan  a  software  devel- 
opmM  tod  based  on  the  OSFf 
Motif  graphical  user  interface. 

Hitachi’s  Unix  systems  will 
initially  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe.  Hitachi  said. 


Amdahl  and  HDS  hold 
allies  in  separate  light 
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CW  STAFF 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  In  the 
computer  industry,  East  meets 
West  in  Northern  California. 
That  is  vdiere  Fujitsu  Ltd.  and 
Hitachi  Ltd.  hold  stakes  in  U.S. 
computer  vendors  Amdahl  Corp. 
and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(HDS). 

But  Amdahl  (^hief  Executive 
Officer  John  Lewis  portrays  his 
$2  billion  frrm  as  an  independent 
player  in  the  global  computer 


markeL  He  likes  to  say  that  Fu- 
ptsu  and  Amdahl  use  the  same 
computer-component  “bricks” 
to  build  their  systems  but  adds 
that  the  resulting  machines  are 
quite  different.  Amdahl,  he  said, 
has  1 ,200  engineers  who  ^ledfy 
mainframe  designs  and  manufac¬ 
ture  the  products  in  Sunnyvale. 

Caltf.,  and  m  Dublin.  HDS'  Moor*  plans  on  buUd- 

By  combiru^a  Unix  ^rat-  ing  the fxrm^s  infrastructure 
ing  system,  UTS,  and  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  software  on  the  same  ma-  systems,  Lewis  contended, 
chine,  Amdahl  may  well  be  ahead  “We’ve  p>t  a  two-edged 
of  the  mainframe  pack  in  open  sword  in  our  Amdahl  mainframe 
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architecture.”  Lewis  said,  ents  (k>es  all  the  design  and  man- 
”We'U  allow  customers  to  run  ubctureofmyequipmenL” 
IBM's  operating  system  or  open  At  HDS.  the  next  two  years 
systems  Unix  software.  We’re  have  been  set  aside  for  po«tion- 
the  only  on:  that  has  one  foot  in  ing  rather  than  for  growing  at 
the  IBM  world  and  the  other  in  top  speed.  And  there  have  been 
the  open  world  and  doesn’t  have  some  bumps  along  the  way  for 
anaxtogrind/'hesaid.  the  18-montb-old  firm.  Moore 

Al  Amdahl  competitor  HDS.  readily  admits  that  some  HDS 
the  watchword  is 
"bdldmg  the  infra¬ 
structure.”  CEO  Gary 
Moore  said. 

“We'ie  not  trying  to 
be  cocky,  b^use 
we're  the  smallest  of 
the  three  in  the  U.S..” 

Moore  said.  “We  had 
309b  growth  in  our  first 
year  of  business,  and 
we're  trying  to  build  an 
infrastructure  that  will 
give  us  the  strength  we 
need  to  grow  at  double¬ 
digit  rates  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years.” 

HDS  is  beefing  t^  its 

glolnl  direct.*^  Amdahl  aO  Uwh  j«s  his  firm  as 
force.juaaspar^Hi-  aaindependnlgMalpUsyer 
tacM  builds  additioMl 

CPU  and  disk-drive  manubctur-  custocners  have  been  frustrated 


tog  capacity  in  Japan  and  Europe,  this  fall  by  ddays  in  disk-drive 
“My  owners  are  my  parents,”  shipments  and  by  back  orders  on 
Mom  said,  noting  that  Hitachi  large-scale  maii^ames.  “We  in- 
owns  809b  of  HDS,  while  Elec-  stalled  as  much  equipment  as  we 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  owns  could  with  the  teU  enpneers 
2096.  “They  are  strong,  they  are  and  software  engineers  we  had.” 
committed,  and  coe  of  my  par-  Moore  said. 
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Eveiybody’s  doing  it 

Not  to  be  outdooe  by  IBM  or  Uniqrs,  DEC  is  also  getting  into 
data  center  facilities  managemeot.  DEC  has  one  outsourcing 
contract  to  run  a  Unilever  DEC-bssed  data  center  in  tbe  UK 
and  is  close  to  signing  two  similar  deab  in  tbe  U.S.,  said  Tom 
Mitcbell.  ccaporate  manager  of  DEC'S  Padlities  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  Group.  There  are  no  (^ans  at  this  point  to  seek 

contracts  for  nmhivendor  data  centers,  however. 


Time  for  Snowdevil? 

We’ve  received  several  calls  in  recent  dajrs  from  backers  who 
fear  that  federal  law  enforcers  are  preparing  to  launch  Opera- 
tioo  Sundevil  n,  a  large-s^  roun^  (rf  hadcers  suspected  of 
carrying  out  computer  crimes.  We  can’t  find  any  evidence  to 
suggest  this  is  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  overlook  tte  fact  that  tbe 
Department  of  Justice  executed  Sundevfl  in  early  May.  only 
days  after  Robert  T.  Morris  was  sentenced  snd  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  stiD  focused  on  tbe  issue  of  computer  crime.  With  tbe 
recent  sentencing  of  three  hackers  in  Atfsnta,  one  of  whom 
was  accused  of  stealing  a  docuroenf  about  a  911  system,  anoth¬ 
er  raid  may  be  in  the  effing  to  take  advantage  of  the  pid>bcity. 

Genius  flares  over  Sun  policy 

WeD-known  hacker  Richard  StaOnan,  tbe  advocate  of  free 
software  who  recently  won  a  prestigious  ’’genius  award”  from 
tbe  MacArthur  Foundatkm,  is  fuming  over  a  Sun  Microeys- 
tems  announcement  that  would  make  X  yiew  free.  Tbe  an¬ 
nouncement  purports  to  ofier  tbe  software  for  free  if  it  is 
linked  with  an  applications  program  but  Sun  would  require  pay¬ 
ment  of  royalties  if  tbe  sofrivare  is  induded  with  a  computer. 
StaUman  9^  ”We  want  to  try  it  with  Gnu  [a  Unix  done  that 
Stallman  and  others  at  MIT  are  developing],  but  X  View  is  not 
a  program  we  can  freely  distribute,”  Stallman  sakL 

Laptop  flash 

Ifidden  among  Intel’s  Comdex/Fall ’90  disptay  of  14  proto¬ 
type  d03S6SX-based  notebodt  cooqxttera  was  one  isudenti- 
^  notebook  object  that  featured  both  a  3Wm.,  1.44M-byte 
floppy  disk  and  a  flash  memory  card  drive.  Industry  sources  say 
the  box  was  made  by  Inventa.  a  Taiwanese  C^M  widr  dose 
ties  to  Intel’s  Far  Eastern  group,  and  is  due  in  the  spring. 

Hacker  as  sports  agent 

When  federal  agents  raided  tbe  devm  room  of  Adam  E.  Grant, 
a  student  at  Georgia  Tedi  University,  among  tbe  evidence 
they  turned  up  to  incriminate  Grant  for  illegal  haddng  (aee 
sto^  page  1)  was  a  credit  bureau  report  on  Bruce  Dafrymple,  a 
former  Georgia  Tech  basketball  star.  According  to  govern¬ 
ment  documents  filed  in  tbe  case.  Grant  tutored  Dabymple, 
who  is  now  an  assistant  basketball  coadi  at  Georgia  Teck 
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Lotus  to  go 

Lotus  may  lose  more  than  ooe  ro^iof  1-2-3  imtalbitinn  to  the 
onqKtition  becuse  of  its  hmHme  "ooe  nadiiiie,  one  li¬ 
cense"  policy.  In  reply  to  smnl  letters  of  complaiit,  tliis 
month's  issue  of  Lotus  Magastus  pubhsbed  sn  "editor's  re¬ 
ply"  reafSnningtbst  users  who  want  to  tske  1-2-3  boine  or 
on  the  road  must  first  "de-install"  the  software  from  their  of¬ 
fice  PCs —  or  buy  a  second  license.  This  has  caused  an  IS 
manager  to  begin  thinking  seriously  of  coovertmg  more  than  a 
thousand  1-2-3  users  to  "a  vendor  that  takes  a  more  practicaL 
‘use  it  tike  a  book' approach  to  licenaing.” 


Special  series:  Women  ^ 
in  ISL  In  the  last  half  of 
tbe  1980s,  some  245,000 
computing  jobs  were 
opened  to  women.  How¬ 
ever,  women  in  IS  hold  only 
about  30%  of  aU  comput¬ 
ing  jobs —  and  far  less  in  IS 
management.  High-level 
managers  such  as  Mellon 
Bank  Vice  President  Pa¬ 
tricia  Farwig  are  still 
rare.  See  In  I^ptb  for  tbe 
6rst  of  a  two-part  series. 


Decisions,  decisions: 

Should  your  organiza¬ 
tion  use  systems  integra¬ 
tors,  outsourcing  compa¬ 
nies  or  in-house  talent? 
Manager’s  Journal  takes  a 
look  at  four  companies 
that  faced  these  decisions 
and  went  four  separate 
ways  —  each  reflective  of 
the  individual  company’s 
own  business  needs  and  in¬ 
formation  systems  cul¬ 
ture. 


MartuHng  expertise.  The  purty'so9erfirrU.S.  Robotics  Ine., 
and  that  means  good  neros for  rtext year,  said  Casey  Cowdl, 
fimuder  and  chairman  of  the  Skokie,  DL-based  modem  mak¬ 
er.  Coweittoldan  andiertce  at  the  seventh  annual  Biinois 
High  Tech  Bnireprenenr  Awards  dinner  that  the  number  of 
hot  dags  coHsum^  at  its  Comdex/ Fall  VOMorrdayb/ight 
FoolbaU  party  has  been  an  accurate  indicator  of  bote  the 
company  teiil  fare  the  fbtionting  year.  Party  goers  pushed 
down  2^  more  dogs  this  year  last  Dogs  may  be  one  apt 

n?ay  to  gauge  the  economy  these  days,  but  ifyan  are  aware  of 
bright  technotogicat  lights  on  thshorison,  phons  them  in  to 
News  Editor  Fete  Bartolih  at  (800)  343B474,  message  COM- 
?UTER'mMLDonbfaMaitorsendafaxto(S08)87S- 
8931. 
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Is  your  fractional  T-1  network  too  confinin&^ 


OnlyAIKT  ACCUNET* 
Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  exact  capacity  and 
bandwidth  you  need  to  more 
than  500  locations  nationwide. 

Choose  AT&T  as  your  fractional  T-1 
vendor  and  you  won’t  be  locked  into  a 
network  that  limits  your  options.  Because 
with  mote  than  500  locations  nationwide, 
ATiTs  ACXXINET  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services  (ASDS)  gives  you  the  freedom  to 
send  voice,  data  and  imag^  to  mote 
locations  than  anyone  else. 


And  thafs  not  the  cmly  way  you  ben¬ 
efit  from  ASDS’  extensive  network.  Along 
with  more  locations,  we  also  have  many 
more  back-up  routes  available  through  our 
diversity  options.  Which  means  ASDS  can 
also  provide  protection  for  youraitical 
applications  like  no  one  else. 

Fbr  most  businesses  ASDS’  extensive 
network  translates  into  lower  access 
charges,  too.  Thafs  because  we’re  closer  to 
more  customers  than  our  competitors. 

■Vbu  won’t  find  an  easier  s^ce  to 
hook  into,  either.  Whether  you  have  Ana¬ 


log  \bice  Grade  Private  Line,  ACCUNET 
TL5  or  single  channel  digital  access  at  96 
<x  56  kbps,  getting  access  to  ASDS  couldn’t 
be  simpler. 

So  if  you’re  feeling  cramped  by  your 
network’s  reach,  give  us  a  call.  Wve  got 
just  the  thing  to  break  you  out. 

Service.  Another  AIST  advantage. 

For  mote  information  on  AT&Ts 
ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 
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The  right  choice. 


Presenting  The  MDSt  Advanced, 
Integrated  And  Automated 
Proctabn  Coiitrol  M  The  VV^ 


Computers  are  too  fast. 

Humans  are  too  human. 

And  life  is  too  short. 

It’s  time  to  automate  your  production 
control  process. 

By  automating  all  of  the  manual, 
repetitive,  error-prone  tasks  involved  with 
production  control  you’ll  not  only  save  lots 
of  time,  money  and  aggravation,  but  you’ll 
also  be  able  to  achieve  and  maintain 
optimum  service  levels.  . 

So  the  question  really  isn’t  whether  to 
automate-ifs  how?  That  answer  is  easy. 

CA-UNIPACK7APC  from  Computer 
Associates. 


Retort 

Di^BimoN 


Console 

Manscement 


Report 

Balancing 


DOCUMENTAnON 


Only  CAvmPACK/APC 
can  inte^ate  and  automate  every 
aspeat^ the  production  controlprocess. 


It’s  the  most  advanced,  and  integrated 
package  in  the  industry  and  the  only  one  that 
delivers  a  single,  comprehensive  solution. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every  aspect 
of  automating  the  produaion  control 
processes  including:  automatic  workload 
scheduling,  automatic  console  message 
processing,  automatic  rtrun/restart, 
automatic  report,  balancing,  automatic 
report  manipulation  and  distribution, 
and  )CL  validation. 

And  now.  with  our 
Computing  Architecture  For 
The  90s.  CA-UNIPACK/APC 
can  deliver  even  higher  levels 
ofintegration  and  provide 
CAs  Computing  total  data  center  automation 
Architecture  For  by  working  seamiessly  with 
IUdSZZ  other  CA-UNIPACKS  that 
value 0/ every  CA  automate  Storage,  Security, 
si^tware solution  Performance  Mcmagement. 
and  Data  Center  Administration. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  you  can 
raise  your  service  levels  and  eliminate 
everything  thaf  s  slowing  you  down  dial 

1-800-645-3003.  _ 

Call  today 
Time's 


a-wasting. 
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HUD  set  to  outsource  IS 

$526Mdeal  includes  new  data  center,  networks 
on  Unisys  Corp.  and  Hitachi 
Data  Systems  Corp.  main- 
hames. 

•  Establish  a  nationwide  data 
communications  backbone  link¬ 
ing  the  data  center  with  HUD 
headquarters  and  81  field  of¬ 
fices. 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  one 
of  the  largest  outsourcing  deals 
ever,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ntent  agreed  last  week  to  pay 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.  $526  mil¬ 
lion  to  update  and  operate  its  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  12  years. 

“Our  business  is  running 
housing  assistance  programs, 
not  owning  and  operating  com¬ 
puter  systems.”  s^HUD  depu¬ 
ty  secretary  Alfred  A.  DelliBovi. 
"People  should  do  what  they're 
good  at.” 

HUD  has  contracted  with  Be- 
thesda,  Md.-based  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta  to  do  the  foUovnng: 

Set  up  a  new  data  center  based 


Replace  all  of  HUD's  local-area 
netw)rk  equipment  and  personal 
computers.  Sonae  50,000  PCs 
are  to  be  installed  during  tlie  life 
of  the  12-year  contract. 

Martin  Marietta  will  not  re 
place  or  enhance  its  applications 
software  but  will  gradually  move 
the  applications  to  the  new  data 
center  from  HUD's  two  existing 
mainframe  centers,  which  will 
then  be  closed.  The  data  center’s 
equipment  will  then  be  sold 
Contin  ued  on  page  119 
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Recession  fears  trim 
’91  budget  growth 


BYIOANIEM.WEXLER 

C1»  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE.  Maas.  — 
Growth  in  corporate  information 
systems  budgets  is  slowing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Index  Group.  Inc. 
survey  to  be  released  this  week. 
While  technology  expenditures 
are  expected  to  increase  in  1991 
despite  general  economic  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  recession,  the 
growth  margin  will  reportedly 
be  the  industry's  we^est  in 
three  years. 

in  a  report  descnbing  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  394  North  American  IS 
executives.  Index  Group  con¬ 
cluded  that  1991  IS  budget 


Heschel  quits  |  IBM  easing  corporate  discount  terms 

after  7-month 
stint  at  SPAC 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


LOS  ANGELES  —  One  of  the 
year's  most  prominent  IS  execu¬ 
tive  hirings  abruptly  turned  sour 
last  month 
when  Michael  S. 
Heschel  re¬ 
signed  as  chair¬ 
man  and  chief 
executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Security 
Pacific  Automa¬ 
tion  Corp;  after 
seven  rocmths. 

Heschel, 
who  was  hired 
from  the  top  in¬ 
formation  systems  post  at  Deer¬ 
field.  ID.-based  Baxter  Interna¬ 
tional.  Inc.  last  Ai^.  was  ti^t- 
bpped  about  any  disagreements 
that  occurred.  "It  wasn’t  like  I 
designeda  new  system  that  blew 
up,”  be  said  last  week. 

Contintted  on  page  6 


departed 

suddenly 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMfl-TON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  is  increasin^y  offering  dis¬ 
counts  to  customers  based  on 
the  dollars  they  agree  to  spend 
rather  than  a  commitment  to 
specific  products.  This  so-called 
revenue^sed  discounting  al¬ 
lows  a  customer  to  change  acqui¬ 
sition  plans  during  a  contract  pe¬ 
riod  without  losing  the  discount, 
as  was  often  the  case  with  prod¬ 
uct-related  contracts. 

The  company  is  apparently 
taking  various  a{^oaches  in  de¬ 
livering  these  de^.  IBM  has  of¬ 


ficially  announced  one  deal  for 
air-^cooled  roainframes,  con¬ 
firmed  another  for  high-end 
mainframes  that  was  never  pub- 
bcly  released  and  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  third  revenue-based 
plan  that  information  systems 
executives  said  covers  corpo- 
ratewide  purchases. 

The  revenue-based  plans, 
however,  aU  share  a  common 
theme:  Ibey  aOow  customers  to 
juggle  their  purchases  during  a 
^en  contract  period  and  main¬ 
tain  their  discounts  as  long  as 
they  stick  to  their  revenue  com¬ 
mitments.  Previously,  custom¬ 


ers  typically  agreed  to  a  specific 
numb^  of  product  purchases 
and  lost  their  discounts  if  they 
did  not  firilow  through  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  product  commitment. 

Thn»  IS  executives  contact¬ 
ed  last  week  said  IBM  plans  to 
provide  what  they  call  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  agreement,  wiiich  is  a 
revenue-based  plan  for  empor- 
atewide  purcha^  These  deals 
are  ax)re  far-reaching  than  what 
had  previously  been  offered,  the 
executives  s^  In  addition  to 
being  based  on  financial  oonunit- 
ments,  the  discounts  also  ^n 
Continuedon  page  120 


Microsoft  lines  up  big  guns 
for  multimedia  product  push 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  JOSE.  Calif.  —  Microsoft 
Corp.  attempted  to  jump  start 
the  struggling  multimedia  mar¬ 
ket  tn-the  DOS  world  last  week 
with  the  announcement  of  a  set 
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of  hardware  and  software  devel¬ 
opment  spedficatioos  as  wdl  as 
multimedia  extensions  for  both 
Windows  and  OS/2.  The  move 
was  supported  by 
IBM,  TaiMiy  Corp., 

AT&T  and  several 
other  industry 
heavyweights. 

However,  some 
observers  said  the 
link  between  multi- 
the  blend¬ 
ing  of  audio,  video 
and  animation  into  traditional 
data  presentations  in  an  interac¬ 
tive  manner  —  and  the  needs  of 
the  average  computer  user 


growth  will  drop  from  a  7.5%  av¬ 
erage  increase  in  1988  to  a  5.3% 
predicted  increase  next  year. 

"The  one  thing  a  recession  is 
going  to  do  is  spur  a  need  for 
businesses  to  re-engineer  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Robert  Reck,  an  In¬ 
dex  Group  vice  presidenL  “If 
you’re  told  you  have  to  cut  costs 
by  20%  for  the  company  to  keep 
its  earnings  per  share  on  the 
mark,  you  ne^  to  fundamentally 
cha^  how  you're  operating  the 
business.” 

corofiH  out 

Users  agreed  that  cautkn  is  die 
budget  watchword  for  1991. 
"It's  certainly  going  to  be  a 
tou^r  year  for  getting  capital 
Rumey.”  said  Jim  Matsey,  cor¬ 
porate  director  of  IS  at  ReyTX)lds 
Metals  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Matsey  said  Reynolds’  1991 
budget  is  sli^dy  higher  than  bst 
year’s  and  that  while  there  has 
been  no  official  cutting  back  on 
Continued  on  page  6 


remains  elusive. 

"There  is  still  a  lot  of  convinc¬ 
ing  that  needs  to  be  done."  said 
Michael  French,  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  at  Inteco  Corp..  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Norwalk.  Conn. 
'”rhe  market  potential  is  there, 
but  there  is  not  one  thing  that 
win  go  boom  and  suddenly  the 
maiket  will  mapcally  appear.” 

R)tential  users 
said  the  "must- 
have”  application 
that  would  cost-jus- 
tify  the  hardware  up¬ 
grade  needed  Ux 
multimedia  simply 
does  not  exist. 

"Tedmology  for 
technology's  sake  is 
becoming  increasin^y  bard  to 
justify  in  this  econonbe  climate," 
said  Nancy  Newell,  a  manager  at 
Continued  on  page  8 
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Hawiatt-Packard  ta 
pump  Hp  mini  Hnas  with  up- 
grades  to  the  3000  and  9000 
series.  Page  4. 

Tadmalogy  Analysis; 

Lotus'  Magellan  2.0  is  still  a 
strong  text  searcher,  but  new 
utilities  rate  below  par. 

Page  55. 
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4  In  the  wik£  of  its  CASE 
rollout,  HP  is  buDching  five 
oew  minis,  as  wdl  as  a  New 
extenskm. 

4  Tbe  coOegiate  world  is 
not  so  dtferent  from  tbe  bust- 
oessworld  —  bothneed 
tedmolog^  to  cut  costs. 

7  Taa4y  amicably  parts 
with  longtime  partner 
3Com.  looking  to  Nmrell  as  a 
replacement. 

5  ,  Apple  has  underestimat- 
ed  the  appeal  of  its  liacm> 
toah  Claaeir  The  wyed- 
out  supply  wiD  not  be 
repbc^  uotfl  bte  MardL 

10  Afiied  gives  tbe  green 
signal  to  its  Antolite  dhnsioo 
to  switch  from  IBM’s  pbt- 
fonn  to  a  SOL-baaed 
RDBMS. 

12  Fbundgiakyinalaw- 
sutSledbyrivalCainbeziD* 
volvmg  its  IBM  3080  memo¬ 
ry  product  tale.  EMC  says  it 
plw  to  appeal  tbe  verdict 

14  Computer  Aaeo* 
date*  is  charging  a  former 
CA  eaecutive,  who  recently 
started  his  own  company, 
with  actively  sobdting  cur¬ 
rent  emdoyeea. 

110  Bankansfrica 
moves  its  Amin  data  center  to 
London  as  part  of  a  coQsoli- 
datiooefib^ 

121  Tbe  defense  systems 
unit  of  Uai^  ventures  into 
lucrative  oew  territory  with 
what  is  probably  its  com¬ 
mercial  profect. 
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communicatioiis  mentor. 

27  Tbe  banking  industxy 
is  pleased  with  Decbank. 
DEC’S  latest  family  of 
software  and  services  for  its 
fastest-growing  market. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  Leaner  times  lie  ahead  for  informa¬ 
tion  systems  budgets.  An  Index  Group 
survey  of  394  IS  executives  said  1991  bud¬ 
gets  increase  by  the  lowest  percentage 
in  three  years.  Cost-cutting  is  the  watch¬ 
word,  wi^  data  center  consolidations  and 
outsourcing  the  most  popular  methods. 
However,  the  recession  iso  represents  an 
opportunity  for  IS  to  take  the  lead  in  re-engi¬ 
neering  business  practices  to  improve  the 
bottom  line.  Page  1. 

■  Michael  Heschel  resigned  as  head  of 
Security  Pacific  Automation  just  seven 
months  ^er  his  much-publicized  hiring.  The 
former  IS  chief  at  Baxter  caUed  his  surprise 
departure  “just  one  of  those  things  that 
didn’t  work  out."  Security  Pacific  Vice 
Chairman  John  Singleton,  Heschel’s  former 
boss,  will  take  over  his  duties  on  an  interim 
basis  while  a  replacement  search  proceeds. 
Pagel. 


■  The  venerable  Sabre 
airiine  reaervatzona  asra- 
tem  will  be  broken  up  and 
run  on  smaller  platforms.  Us¬ 
ing  the  newest  verson  of 
IBM's  traasaetkn  processing 
system,  American  Airlines 
wiD  subdivide  tbe  huge  Sabre 
database  to  run  on  several  ap- 
ptication-spedfic  (datfonns. 
Paged. 

Bankamerica  will  cloae 
its  H<mg  Kong  data  center 
as  part  of  a  move  to  coosob- 
date  overseas  processng. 
Tbe  bank  says  tbe  moves  wiD 
pay  for  tbeinsdves  in  two  to 
three  years.  Page  1 19. 

■  The  Autolhe  Spazk 
Plug  Diviaioo  will  leave  tbe 
IBM  nest  of  parent  Allied  and 
use  a  Sequent-based  Oracle 
manufectiaing  resource  {ban¬ 
ning  system  instead.  Al^’s 
other  automotive  divisioos 
plan  to  migrate  from  an  IBM 
4381  to  Appbcatioci  Sys- 
tem/400s.  but  Autolite  cb^ 
its  own  path  for  better  inte- 
gratioa  with  its  Oracle  sbop- 
fkxir  system.  Page  10. 

■  Cbooatag  tbe  right  path 
among  outaourcisg,  sys¬ 
tems  integration  or  mhouae 
talent  is  a  tricky  business.  It 
requires  knowing  your  com¬ 
pany’s  business,  what 
technology  plays  and  a  large 
amount  of  old-feahiooed  soul- 
searching.  Page  69. 

■  A  regional  ^ime  Com¬ 
puter  uaer  orgamsatioa 
was  the  driving  force  in  tbe 
autixnation  of  an  adoption  re¬ 
source  center  in  Denver.  Tbe 
groiq)  convinced  Prime  to  do¬ 
nate  computer  equipment  to 
tbe  center.  Page  97. 

■  Univentty  IS  bolda  ita 


own  unique  challengea  for 
professionals,  including  lack 
of  hardware  and  software 
standardiation  as  wefl  as  a 
shortage  of  technical  support. 
Page  104. 

■  CompuimmuM  hon¬ 
ored  the  beat  and  tbe 
bfighteat  —  tbe  Top  10 
moat  effective  users  of  IS  — 
at  tbe  PrtmitT  100  awards 
dinoer.  Photo,  page  69. 

■  More  women  work  in 
computing  today  than  a  de¬ 
cade  ago.  According  to  tbe 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
some  245,000  women  took  IS 
jobs  in  the  1980b.  But  most 
took  lower-fevd  positions 
that  paid  30%  less  Uian  they 
paid  males,  and  percentage 
growth  renamed  flat  StiD. 
many  are  hopeful  about  the 
new  decade.  Page  93 . 

■  Network  management 
uaera  mg  graphical  uaer 
interfacea  could  bdbi  deal 
with  tbe  flood  of  messages 
comittg  in  from  die  network. 
Icons  and  tales  representing 
network  fkfiiif.nrs  may  bdp 
amplify  the  network  manag- 
er’sjoh.PageSS. 

■  Onwite  thia  we^  Man- 
ufectuiers  Hanover  hopes  to 
make  the  most  of  its  comput¬ 
er  resources  by  givmg  users 
access  to  both  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAXs  and  IBM 
AS/400S.  Page  63.  Tbe  No¬ 
vember  decdoos  gave  voters 
a  chance  to  change  tbe  kiok  of 
tbe  U.S.  House;  now  the 
House's  IS  groig)  is  giving  the 
l^islative  body's  computers 

-a-ams^laakw  Jage  35„  A 
Mng  mtafoafiputer  is  help¬ 
ing  New  York  autbocides  in 
their  bid  to  battle  juvenile  de- 
finquency.  Page  28. 
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H3w  Tb  TUm^ibur  Data 
Cate  Into  A  Profit  Caitei: 
Autcmaticalk 


*%■ 


performance. 

It’s  one  of  the  toughest  issues  data 
center  managers  face  in  the  90s.  How  can 
they  possibly  define,  deliver  and  manage 
the  higher  service  levels  organizations 
need  to  compete? 

The  answer  is  CA-UNIPACK®/PMA- 


Resource 

Acoountinc 


L 

TManrcement  1 
Reportinc  ! 


CA-UNIPACK/PMA  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
productive  performance  management  and 
accounting  solution  ever  developed. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  Performance 
management  facilities  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  online  performance  monitoring 
and  historical  reporting.  Expert  system 
technology  is  used  to  enhance  and  perfea 
performance  analysis. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMA  includes  the  most 
widely  used  resource  accounting  and 
chargeback  facilities  in  the  industry.  It 
offers  you  consolidated  reporting  and 
accurate,  timely  invoicing. 

The  Capacity  Platming  facilities  utilize 


«  A  4 


CA9()s 


advanced  analytic  modeling.  It 
summarizes  and  aggregates  all  perform¬ 
ance  data  and  then  applies  expert  s^tem 
technology.  This  guides  confi^ration 
strategy  best  suited  for  the 
installation. 

And  now,  with  our 
Computing  Architecture  FOr 

_ The90s,CA-UNlPACK/PMA 

cA's  Computing  Can  dciiver  even  higher 
Aj^itectureFor  levelsof  integration  and 
wSS  provide  total  data  center 

value  Ilf  every  CA  automation  by  Working 
software  solution,  jeamlessly  with  Other 

CA-UNIPACKS  that  automate  Production, 
Storage,  Security,  and  Data  Center 
Administration. 

lb  flhd  out  how  CA-UNIPACK/PMA 
can  help  you  improve  service  levels  and 
your  company’s  bottom  line,  call  1-800- 
645-3003.1 


(Computer 


e  1990  ContiMiter  Associates  IfliernationaL  Inc., 
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HP  launches  minis,  New  Wave  Access 


BY).  A.  SAVAGE 

cwsrarr 


ROO  ALTO.  Caiif.  —  Hewlett- 
ftchard  Ca  is  let  to  anaomice 
five  mmioocnputers  tomarrow 
for  both  tU  Unix  and  proprietary 
operating  systems  and  an  e«tep- 
ska  of  the  coopeny’s  New  Wave 
Office  ^iplicatiaa.  TUs  cooies  on 
top  of  a  spate  of  cocnputer-aided 
scftwire  engmeertog  (CA:^ 
products  for  conmirrrMl  sys¬ 
tems  anoounced  bat  week. 

Two  minicomputen  in  HP's 
proprietary  opCTting  system 
hne.  the  Series  3006.  wiD  6D  out 
tbe  series  between,  the  oirreot 
Models  932  and  955.  The  new 
models  wiB  run  at  between  15 
miiiifin  BstTuctioBS  per  secood 
(MIPS)and  22  MIPS.  Two  Unix- 
based  miiucacDputers  will  be 
aAterf  to  the  niidraoge  of  the 
9000  series  and  will  also  run  at 
between  15  MIPS  and  22  MIPS. 
The  last  Unbt-faMed  nnmcom- 
puter  WiD  be  at  the  high  end, 
more  than  50  MIPS,  according 
to  analysts. 

Some  analysts,  inrfaiding 
Carolyn  Grffin  at  Ixtternatiaoal 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 


Maas.,  said  HP  is  changing  ifo 
marketn^toemphasiieitBmini- 
computen  hv  cammerdal  trans¬ 
action  processing. 

I^ckaging  for  the  Series 
3000 wiD  also  change  to  aUorw  for 
easier  upgrades. 

Instead  of  having  to  swap 
boaea  diree  Hmea  between  tbe 
low  end  of  tbe  multiuser  models 
and  tbe  hig^  end.  usera  wiD  only 
bave  to  swap  between  tbe  high 
end  and  tbe  low  end.  According 
to  analysta,  this  wiD  be  accont- 
pfiahed  with  the  new  immcom- 
piftera  tbat  are  built  to  bridge 
the  upgrade  gap  between  low-, 
middfo-  and  td^Mnd  boxes  to 
make  it  just  low-  and  liigb-end 
boxes  with  board  swaps  tn- 
between. 

XWovw  of  III*  fwtwrw 

A  software  applicatiOQ.  called 
New  ^e  Acc^  wiD  also  be 
announced.  The  product,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Goulde,  vice 
president  of  Open  Systems  Advi¬ 
sors,  Inc.  in  Boston,  sDows  a 
New  Wave-based  system  (a  per¬ 
sonal  computer-based  ap(to- 
tioo  oiany  functions  un¬ 

der  one  graphical  user  intestsce) 


to  link  with  several  difierent  re¬ 
lational  databases. 

HP  would  not  provide  details 
on  the  roOout  at  press  time. 

Last  week,  HP  announced 
more  products  in  Hs  Casedge 
strate^  to  aDow  software  devd- 


rs  NOT  terribly 
unlike  Digital 
Equipment 
Corp.’s  strategy." 

MICHAEL  GOULDE 
OPEN  SYSTEMS  ADVISORS 


opment  and  maintenance  in  het¬ 
erogeneous  environments. 

Three  packages  that  aDow 
CA^  development  in  a  client/ 
server  environment  for  use  with 
mainframes,  client/server  S3^ 
terns  and  PCs  wiD  be  available  in 
1991.  Tbe  products  are  part  of  a 
strategy  to  let  users  develop 
software  in  HP's  proprietary  or 
Unix  envirooment  and  apply  it  to 
these  different  computing  envi- 

"Tbe  idea  of  Casedge  is  to 


separate  tbe  development  envi¬ 
ronment  from  the  target  envi¬ 
ronment,"  according  to  Korak 
Mitra,  product  line  manager  for 
CASE  at  HP.  Some  of  these 
products  have  been  available  on 
Unix-based  workstatkms.  Mitra 
said  that  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
tbe  (voducts  wiU  be  available 
across  both  tbe  Series  9000  and 
Series  3000 computers. 

"They’re  looking  to  provide 
[IBM]  AD/Cyde-bke  funtkiooali- 
ty  in  a  CASE  environment," 
Goukie  said.  "And  it’s  not  terri¬ 
bly  unlike  Digital  Equipment 
C^.’s  strategy  —  to  develop 
CA^  for  raullipie  ta^et  f^t- 
forms.  That's  valuable  in  today’s 
environment." 

Tbe  products,  ported  to  HP*  s 
operating  systems  by  third-par¬ 
ty  vendors,  are  Padan/C,  a  mul¬ 
tiuser  Unix  repository  from  CGI 
Systems,  Inc.  in  France  "that  is 
dient/server  in  nature  but  gen¬ 
erates  code  for  other  machines," 
Mitra  said.  Similar  CASE  tools 
scheduled  to  be  available  nestt 
year  include  Maestro  n  from 
SofUab,  Inc.  in  Germany  and 
Rmercase  from  Cognos  Corp.  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 


Slivers  of  Sabre  will 


simpliftr,  speed  systems 


BYJEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

cvnAT? 


TULSA.  Okla.  ^  American  Air- 
bnea*  Sabre,  tbe  largest  airhne 
reaervatioos  ^stem  in  tbe 
world,  is  about  to  be  subc&vided. 
Sabre  wiD  be  broken  into  multi¬ 
ple  appbcatfon-spedffc  proces¬ 
sors  to  simplify  computer  opera- 
tioos  —  and  to  q>eed 
development  of  new  soft¬ 
ware  systems. 

“7h  need  to  solve 
the  problem  of  tbe 
tDooohthic  data¬ 
base.  or  ha^^  aO 
your  eggs  in  one 
basket," 

Sn^th,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Sabre  Enp- 
neering  here.  "We  are 
gomg  toward  having 
different  functioiial 
processors  for  dif¬ 
ferent  applica- 
tioos." 

American  has  wanted  to 
break  Sabre’s  central  complex 
into  smaOer  pieces  for  some 
time.  However.  Sabre’s  custom 
versioo  of  tbe  IBM  Airkne  Con¬ 
trol  Program  (ACP),  wfaicb  had 
been  running  (or  18  years,  pre¬ 
vented  such  a  move.  ACP  re¬ 
quired  the  IBM  3090  processors 
to  operate  as  a  sm^  unit  to 
achieve  real-time  synchronta- 
tion. 

In  March,  Sabre  converted  to 


Tramartkin  Processing  FadDty 
(TPF)  3.1,  tbe  latest  version  of 
IBM's  transactfoo-oriented  sys¬ 
tem,  wfaicb  supports  muJt^ 
fuDCtfonal  processors.  Break^ 
up  Sabre  vinB,  however,  require 
additional  software  development 
thatmatcfaesCPUactivitytoda- 
ubaae  updates  on  selected  disks. 

"The  focus  we  are  trying  to 
take  is  that  of  tbe  user’s  perspec¬ 
tive,"  said  Thomas  J.  Kier- 
nan,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can's  Sabre  Convutn 
Services  Divisioo  in 
DaDas.  "We  bave  to 
figure  out  a  way  to 
make  the  sjntem 
available  around  the 
world,  24  hours  a  day. 
seven  days  a  week,  and 
that's  a  focus  we  ifidn't 
have  three  to  four  years 
ago." 

Just  last  month,  Satne 
signed  an  agreement  with 
Amadeus,  a  consortium 
of  several  Europ^  air¬ 
lines.  which  may  link  up  with  Sa¬ 
bre  in  a  future  globa]  reserva- 
tkxu  network. 

Downtime  is  a  key  concern, 
demonstrated  most  dramatically 
in  May  1989.  when  a  software 
faDnre  forced  Sabre  to  go  off-hne 
for  13  hours.  Sabre's  systems 
software  gets  turned  off  once 
per  week,  for  10  to  12  minutes  of 
scheduled  maintenance.  That  is 
down  from  10  minutes  per  day 


three  years  ago.  UnsdKduled 
systems  maiiUenance  som.  - 
tinies  forces  Satne  operators  to 
take  tbe  system  off-l^  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  causing  concern 
among  travel  agents  and  bog¬ 
ging  down  airport  operations. 

In  tbe  future, 

IBM’s  new  Escon  fi- 
ber-opdc  channels 
for  tbe  Enterprise 
Systein/9000  main- 
ffames  wiD  help  sup¬ 
port  larger  complex¬ 
es  running  TPF, 
even  if  those  TTF 
complexes  are  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  smafl- 
er.  more  manage- 
aUe  clusters. 

Moving  to  multiple 
TPF  systems  —  and 
possibly  to  some  future  MVS  and 
Unix  systems  —  wiD  give  Sabre 
greater  operational  flexibility . 

According  to  Kiernan,  it  wiU 
also  speed  tbe  development  of 
new  software  applications  and 
travel  "products"  for  travel 
agents.  "We  need  to  carve  appli¬ 
cations  out  of  tbe  Sabre  moo^th 
and  carve  out  tbe  necessary 
piece  of  tbe  database,  too,"  be 
said.  That  would  mean  segregat¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  Sabre’s  1,380 
disk  drives  into  database  groups. 

The  appearance  of  multiple 


TPF  complexes  —  American's 
Fbgbt  Operations  System  was 
stripped  hrom  the  main  complex 
ear^  this  year  —  is  new  to 
American,  competitor  Co- 
via.  United  Airlines’  reserva¬ 
tions  system,  has  had  muluple- 
functional 

processors  for  more 
than  two  years. 

A  dual  Sabre  data 
center  is  not  in  the 
cards  immediatdy. 
executives  said. 
"Right  DOW,  our 
data  distribution 
^  is  to  separate 
tbe  database  logical- 
ty,  not  geogra^^iical- 
ly."  Kiernan  s^ 
That  stance  could 
change  by  1993, 
when  AAnet.  a  digital  backbone 
network  with  a  bandwidth  of 
45M  bit/sec.,  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed.  AAnet  wiU  link 
Amoican  Airlines'  core  data  and 
aircraft  maintenance  operations 
here  and  with  American's  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth. 

George  Maui^.  managing 
director  of  reliability  manage¬ 
ment,  said,  "When  AAnet  be- 
cxnnes  fuUy  operational,  the  only 
thing  you'U  n^  to  do  to  access  a 
Sabre  database  is  to  create  a  new 
communicatioRs  connection." 


lOwmon:  Sabre 

needs  to  be  avaiUMe 
around  the  world 


CORRECTION: 

A  story  on  personal  computer 
graphics  standards  efforts  [CW. 
Nov.  19]  incorrectly  referred  to 
Teaos  Instruments.  Iac.’8 
Graphics  Architecture  as  Graph¬ 
ics  Amy. 


A  hard  bits  item  on  Sentinel 
Computer  Services  ICW,  Nov. 
19]  ^kould  have  indicated  that 
tbe  company  is  now  providing 
on-site  technical  reco^tioniRg 
support  for  water-cooled  IBM 
systems. 
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Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the  right 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  laigest 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainframe,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has  come 
along,  Oracle  has  provided  the  database 


software  not  only  to  run  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computers 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ORACLG* 


Software  that  nms  on  all  your  computers. 


La^  Mcmm  th«  MWioe 


NEWS 


Recession 

FROMMGEl 

pfocurcsneots  or  staff.  Cbe  coco* 
pacy  a  re-^nwining  project  pri- 
oritiu* 

‘Troiects  that  ve  centrai  to 
improving  the  buainfas  will  get 
the  go-ahead/*  be  said,  "while 

othen  will  be  put  00  boM." 

Reck  said  the  study  revealed 
an  overall  *‘coet-cattiDg  OMrale** 
in  IS.  inatigated  by  both  the 

threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
and  induatry-spedfic  fiKtors. 

For  einiqiie.  he  said,  two- 
thirds  of  easting  phartnaceutt- 
cab  patents  wili  eipire  during 
the  ae«  five  jrears.  80  companies 
in  chat  indu^  are  already  in  a 
ramp-up  mode  for  Oattenmg 
hwwMMt  —  although  IS  manag¬ 
ers  are  fruarated  by  business 
managers  *‘who  don't  qipredate 
tbe  value  tecbooiogy  can  offer/*^ 

Major  co6t-cuttiag  measures 
IS  departments  are  takmg  in¬ 
clude  varying  degrees  of  oiU- 
aonrdng  (36%)  and  consohdai- 
ingdata  cencess(47%). 

Of  tbe  36%  of  the  respon- 


Tbe  move  is  on 

Tk*  openijsitms  moMwunt  has 
P0tpt9p9tidrd(ifam€j9dlS 
osndtMi 


Ahuk  who  are  outsourcers,  the 

most  popidar  forms  include  turn¬ 
ing  over  appbcatioas  devek^ 


networfciiig  (30%)  to  a  third  par¬ 
ty,  according  to  the  report. 

Outaourdng  is  a  method  for 
firms  to  focus  on  their  core  busi¬ 
nesses.  tbe  ref^  stated,  rather 
than  getting  distracted  by  cocn- 
potittg  and  networking  activities. 

Reck  abo  said  the  survey  re¬ 
sults  revealed  “a  naivete  on  tbe 
part  of  buamess  managers  about 
tbe  role  technology  is  playing  in 
busmess." 

ItfiKotionlbn  kwy 

He  advised  IS  mana^rs  to  strive 
to  edocate  executive  manage¬ 
ment  on  appropriate  technology 
investnunts  during  a  recessioo- 
ary  period  and  to  form  a  ‘‘part¬ 
nership’'  with  them  to  counter- 
aa  the  problem. 

One  inatance  where  such  a 
partnership  b  taking  place  b  at 
Spencer  Gifts,  Inc.  t<^,  Nov. 
26)  in  fVasantville,  NJ.  Chief 
EaKutive  Officer  John  Hacab 
views  IS  on  a  par  with  opera- 
boos.  site  sdecbon  and  other 
strategic  facets  of  the  busmess. 
He  recently  got  involved  hands- 
on  with  Vice  President  of  IS  Eu- 


cer  Integrated  Retail  Informa¬ 
tion  System,  a  database  that  wiD 
fundamentally  reshape  tbe  way 
tbe  company  does  business. 

Other  users  said  they  are  try- 


Squeezing  out 
efficiencies 

Most  ofUu  IS  exMitivos  surveyed 
either  have  hetn  deeply  involved  in 
data  center  eonsotiaation  or  have 
done  noOting 


*We  w*  or  haw  been  knoKcd 
ia  Cl— njtrlWfng  oar  datt 


fVrwot  rewondertsJherWU 


mg  to  leverage  their  vendor  reb- 
booshipa  in  antidpatioa  of  reces¬ 
sion. 

Tom  Loane,  vice  president  of 
computers  and  communications 
at  Abino  Rent-A-Car  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fb..  said  he  b  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Mkleast  erbb  has 
not  transbted  into  any  downturn 
in  leisure  car  rentals.  He  ac- 
knovdedged.  however,  that  be 

has  "a  fear  in  the  back  of  hb  head 
that  things  could  ^  south."  Asa 
result,  be  said,  be  b  trying  to  ne- 
gobate  vendor  contracts  that  al¬ 
low  him  to  back  out  "without  too 
much  pain." 

Another  rampant  cost-cut¬ 
ting  measure  b  data  center  con- 
sohdabon.  Index  Group  estimat¬ 
ed  that  companies  cansbtently 
reap  25%  to  33%  savings  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  data  center  consoii- 

dabon  (see  chart),  through  im¬ 
proved  pnce/perfbnnxnce  ratios 
of  informaboo  technologies,  re¬ 
duced  equipment  space  require¬ 
ments  and  "bgfats  out"  (unat¬ 
tended)  dau  center  operaboos. 

Senior  editor  Xoeemofy  /fa- 
milton  contriimted  to  this  rt- 


ment  (45%).  personal  computer 
procurement  and  training  (42%) 
and  tdecommunicatioos  and  gene  Muitha  to  design  the  Spen- 


Sevrer  lodoc Cmip. liK-  CWCtetMjnrtt 


port 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

eWSTAW 


MIAMI  BEACH  —  Higher  edu- 
csboo  must  practice  more  of 
what  ft  has  been  preaching  is  its 
business  schools:  Colleges  and 
universibes  must  rdy  more  on 
information  technology  to  cut 
costs,  boost  productivity  and  be¬ 
come  more  entrepreoeuriaL 

That  was  the  primary  lesson 
hammered  on  fti  session  after 
session  at  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity  Systems  Exchange  Con¬ 
ference  bidd  here  bst  week. 

Colleges  and  imiversities  are 
feding  tbe  same  sorts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  societal  pressures 
that  have  plagued  businesses  in 
recent  years,  according  to  users 
who  attended  tbe  cocrference. 

The  cost  of  providing  higher 


education  b  soaring,  addle  at  the 
same  brae,  students  and  parents 
are  quesboning  whether  they 
are  getting  their  money’s  worth 
ftom  increasing  tuftions,  said 
Robert  Heterick  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
deot  (or  infonnabon  systems  at 
Virginia  Myteduttc  Institute 
and  State  University.  "The  gap 
between  higher  edition  and 
society's  wiUingDess  to  pay  has 
never  been  wider,"  be  said. 

RwcrwHbig  ovwrswas 

A  shmqxng  student  enroQment 
—  declming  in  recent  years  at  an 
annual  rate  of  14%.  by  some  esti¬ 
mates  ~  has  caused  many  insb- 
tubons  to  lose  market  share  or 
shift  their  reenntment  efforts 
overseas,  speaker  sakL 

As  ft}  the  business  world,  in- 
fonnabon  technok>gy  b  being 


touted  as  the  strategic  weapon  | 
to  help  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation  compete  successfully. 

Campus  computer  systems 
are  abo  starting  tbe  transforma- 
boo  from  centralized  to  <hstrib- 
uted  systems  that  businesses  are 
undergoing  and  grappling  with 
bsues  tbe  change  ent^ 

Learning  institutions  typical¬ 
ly  have  a  wide  assortment  of 
computer  systems  on  campus, 
and  hooking  them  together  and 
supyiing  a  campuswide  net¬ 
work  will  be  one  of  an  IS  manag¬ 
er's  most  daunting  and  costly 
challenges  during  the  next  10 
years. 

One  opboo  that  merits  con- 
sideraboo  b  outsourd^  at  least 
part  of  the  IS  function,  some 
speakers  said. 

"We  have  looked  at  it  very, 
very  hard  and  continue  to  look  at 
ft."  said  Lewb  Tameres.  chief 
iirfarmaboD  officer  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mbmi.  “We  are  cur¬ 
rently  evaluating  our  whole  tde- 
communfcaboDS  network  main- 
tenance  for  outsourcing.’' 


Colleges  leam  lessons 
on  using  IS  to  cut  costs 


Is  a  ‘computer  prince’  necessary? 


The  computer  user  oimmunity 

b  extremely  divene.*  getting  thb  plu- 
rafisbe  user  base  to  hook  into  a  cam- 

puswftie  oetwork  and  networks  beyond 
takes  considerable  management  sk^ 
It  seems  IPce  a  perfect  job  for  a  chief  infonDaboa 
officer,  right?  WeD,  ma^. 

"If  Machbvelli  were  alive  today,  the  prince 

,  would  be  a  CIO/'  said  Robert  Heterick.  m 
I  pnwad***  for  otfonnaboQ  systems  at  Virgiitb 
Mytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 
There  b  too  much  (fiversity  on  campuses  for  a 
central  authority  or  "computer  czar,"  be  said. 

I  Tbe  trend  toward  cheot/server  arcfait«- 
'  tures  and  asray  from  integrating  adiiriiibtrstive 


and  academic  systems  means  there  b  little  need 

foraCiO.bes^ 

"Coobrary  to  popular  belief,  I  ain't  dead," 
quipped  Lewb  Temares,  CIO  at  tbe  University 
of  Miam*  As  rely  more  on  infonna- 

bon  technology,  tbe  CIO  will  play  an  increasing 

role  ft}  executive  decisioo-fnaking,  be  said. 

A  recent  CoD^  and  Univeraty  Systems 
Exchange  newsletter  noted  that  univeraty 
seardi  committees  are  increasing  their  efnirts 
to  find  CK)a.  State  univetabes  of  Cabfonna. 
tamsylvanb.  Miooeaoca.  Tennessee  and  W»- 
coDsin  are  all  currently  looking  to  fin  a  QO  post, 
the  newsletter  report^ 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


Heschel 

FROM  WGE 1 

"Sometimes  you  don’t  always  fit 
as  perfectly  as  you'd  like.  I  don’t 
want  to  get  into  it  any  further 
than  that." 

Hesebd’s  departure  was  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  15.  Former  SRAC 
Chairman  John  P.  Singleton,  now 
vice  diairman  of  parent  Security 
I^ctfic  Corp.,  will  assume  Hes- 
cbel's  duties  on  an  in¬ 
terim  basb  until  a  re¬ 
placement  b  found. 

Singleton,  to  whom 
Heschel  reported,  was 
traveling  last  week  and 
was  unavaiUble  for 
comment  A  Security 
I^dfic  spokeswoman 
said  Heschel  "resgned 
to  pursue  other  busi- 
oess  opportunibes,'’  al¬ 
though  an  industry 
source  said  that  was  not 
the  reason  be  left. 

The  source  said  Hesebd  was 
shocked  by  tbe  sudden  bad  turn 
in  hb  rebtumship  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Heschel  acknowledged 
that  "sometimes  curvehalb 
come  at  you. 

"Snrwhmes  marrbges  don’t 
work  out  either,”  be  added.  “It 
was  just  one  of  those  situations 
that  sometimes  happen  in  life/’ 

Strong  willod 

Singleton  and  Heschel  both  have 
reputations  as  strong-willed  ex¬ 
ecutives.  and  industry  sources 
speculated  about  tbe  possibility 
that  tbdr  personalities  dashed. 

However,  former  SPAC 
Chairman  DuVbyneJ.  ftlerson, 
who  hired  Singleton,  said  an  un- 
pulsive  action  by  Singleton 
"sounds out  of  charter  tome." 

"I’m  very  surprised  by  the 
news,"  said  ftterson,  now  top 


IS  executive  at  Merrill  Lyi^  & 
Co.  in  New  Ymk.  "John  b  de¬ 
manding.  but  fair,  and  a 
good  dewloper  of  people.  He’s 
not  an  ^omaniac  who  doesn’t 
want  good  people  anxmd  him. 
He’s  very  solid,  one  of  tbe  best 
business  executives  in  any 

Peterson  Slid  be  met  Hesebd 
for  tbe  first  tiine  at  a  conference 
in  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  in  late 
October,  just  weeks  before  Hes- 


chd’s  sudden  departure.  "He 
didn’t  seem  to  be  under  any 
pressure  that  I  could  sense."  ?t- 
tersonsaid. 

Heschel  who  had  relocated 
with  hb  famOy  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  suburbs,  said  be  wifi  spend  a 
quiet  month  before  returning  to 
the  jothseeking  traiL  "The  only 
good  thing  about  thb  b  it  gives 
me  some  time  to  take  the  pro¬ 
cess  slowly  and  think  about  what 
Iwanttotto/’besmd. 

Heacbd  sp^  much  of  hb 
early  IS  career  iq  Southern  Cali- 
fomb  at  American  Hospital  Sup¬ 
ply  Co^.'s  American  McGaw 
Laboratories  unit  in  Irvine.  He 
bter  moved  to  American  Hospi¬ 
tal  Sup{^  and  survived  that 
firm’s  19B5  acqiadtioo  by  Bax¬ 
ter  to  become  its  top  IS  encu- 
tive  and  ooe  of  the  most  promi- 
oent  spokesmen  in  the  IS 
profesdoo. 


s 


OMETIMESYOU 
don’t  always  fit  as 
perfectly  as  you’d 
like.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  it 
any  further  than  that.” 

MICHAEL  HESCHEL 
(FORMERLY)  SECURITY  PACIFIC 
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Motorola  68040  shipment  gets  mixed  welcome 


months,  Card  said.  Next  was  not  hurt  by 
the  del^  as  much  as  HP.  because  it  was 
not  ready  to  ship  Hs  products,  he  added. 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 
cwstttfr 

AUSTIN,  Texas  —  The  cheers  for  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.  were  restrained  last  week  af¬ 
ter  the  company  announced  vt^mie  ship¬ 
ment  of  its  fourth-generatkm  68000 
family  complex  mstructxm  set  c(»nptiting 
(ClCSVbas^  microiwocessm'. 

Analysts  said  the  68040,  ^iduch  is  sev¬ 
eral  mcmths  late,  is  an  improvena^  over 
the  68030  and  is  competitive  with  cur- 
reot-generatk»  reduced  instructioa  set 
computing  OUSQ-based  mkrc^n-oces- 
sors  sudi  as  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.'s 
ScaiaUe  Processor  Architecture  chip. 


workstation  last  ^>ring. 

"When  we  leained  about  the  product 
delay,  we  instituted  models  with  the 
68030  chip  with  ine3q)ensive  upgrade  op- 
tkms  to  the  (68040]  as  soon  as  it  started 
shipping."  an  HP  spdceswoman  said. 
That  upgrade,  die  add^  costs  $2,000. 

That  process,  according  to  analyst  Da¬ 
vid  Card  at  Intematkmal  Data  Corp.,  a 
market  researdi  firm  in  Framin^iam, 
Mass.,  caused  HP  to  lose  market  share 
that  it  could  have  potentially  bdd  onto. 

HFs  market  share  loss,  however,  is 
not  really  a  result  of  Motonda's  late  mi- 
crcqirocessor.  but  more  that  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  ccunpetition  from  the  RISC 


workstatioo  vendors,  aoal)^  said. 

The  incretse  in  competitioa,  as  well  as 
Motorola's  delay  in  shipping  the  68040, 
has  caused  sevoal  of  the  firm's  potential 
customers  to  fiJI  bade  or  change  their  fo¬ 
cus,  analysts  said. 

'*1  don’t  thmk  Motorola  lost  customers 
because  they’re  shaping  now  and  not  abc 
months  ago.  They  ^  customers  because 
they  are  sfaqiping  nowand  not  a  ywand  a 
half  ago,"  nid  Michad  Slatv ,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  "KGcroprocessor  Re¬ 
port,"  atradenewsletter. 

l4xt,  Inc.  is  basmg  its  product  line  on 
Motorola’s  diip  but  has  only  15,000  or¬ 
ders  spread  over  the  next  nine  to  12 


'The  (68040]  was  a  little  fait  later  than 
we  would  have  Eked,  but  we’ve  been 
working  dosdy  with  Motorola,  so  we 
knew,"  said  Rich  I^,  Next’s  vice  presi- 
dentd  hardware  engmeering.  'The  good 
news  is  that  the  dup  is  faster  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  We  thought  it  would  only  run  at 
10  [ndboo  instnictioos  per  seand],  bat 
we’ve  found  it  to  run  at  15  MIPS." 

Tte  68040  mkroprooeasor  mcorpo- 
rates  the  fioafing-point  pcooesam  and  in- 
tegm  unit  on  a  shi^  diq>,  which  befaw 
boost  the  performance  between  three  and 
five  times  that  of  the  68030,  said  Jim 
Remhart.  maTfc»H«g  manager  for  the 
68000  family  product  fane. 


But,  they  added.  Motorola’s  inability  to 
produce  the  chip  in  volume  in  a  timely 
fashion  has  had  an  irreversiUe  effect  on 
the  emnpany  and  Hs  customers  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  Unix  workstation  market. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  one  such  ex¬ 
ample.  Last  year,  analysts  said  HP  was 
easily  the  Np^  2  workstation  vender  when 
the  firm  acquired  Apollo  C^puter,  Inch’s 
product  line.  Because  HP  contmues  to 
rely  on  CISC-based  tedaaiogy  to  power 
its  workstations,  it  was  dependmg  on  the 
timely  ivoduction  of  the  68040  chip  iH)en 
it  anncMinced  its  first  comlMned  HP-Apdk) 


If  you  are  presently  using 
these  systems,  let  lAM  reduce 
your  Nightly  Processing  Time 
50%  to  80% 
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Novell  over  3Com 
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BY  JIM  NASH  I 

CVSTMPF  ' 

FC»T  WORTH,  Texas  —  Tandy  Corp. 
has  dronxd  its  OEM  agreement  with 
3Com  Corp.  and  replaced  3C<Hn  with 
networking  leader  Novefl,  Inc. 

Ed  Juge,  (Erector  of  market  {dannittg  at 
Radio  Sha^  a  subsidi^  of  Tandy,  said 
the  conqrany  derided  n^  to  renew  its 
OEM  agreement,  uduch  oepired  Oct  31. 
A  spe^tesman  for  3Cam  in  Santa  Clara. 
Calif.,  dechned  to  comment  other  than  to 
say  it  was  a  nxitual  dedsHNl. 

"The  majority  of  our  [cust(xners]  are 
asking  for  the  NoveD  netwenk  operating 
system,"  Juge  said.  "We’ve  refunded 
i^t  the  market  has  asked  for." 
However,  Juge  would  not  say  if  an  OEM 
agreement  had  been  signed  with  Novefl. 

'It  was  a  friend^  parting  of  ways," 
Juge  said.  'There  wUl  stiD  be  an  amocia- 
tion;  we  win  suf^iy  whatever  the  custom¬ 
er  wants,"  but  ooty  on  a  special  <»der  ba¬ 
sis.  Akboug^  Juge  would  not  reveal  bow 
kmg  Ta^  bad  been  contracting  with 
3Com  for  its  local-area  networking  prod¬ 
ucts,  be  said  the  two  firms  had  been  work¬ 
ing  closdy  for  "two  or  three  years." 

About  700  of  the  7,000  Radio  Shacks 
had  been  selling  3Com  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  its  S+Share  and  3-1-Open  operating 
systems  and  Ethernet  adap^  ca^ 

John  Girton,  an  analyst  at  Kasper 
&  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  said  the  deca^ 
should  have  little  negative  impact  While 
there  may  be  a  movement  away  from  the 
struggling  firm  at  present,  he  extdained, 
"3Com  win  stem  that  movemem  when 
they  get  the  NoveU  protocol  loaded  on  its 
server  protoed  stacks."  3Com  has  an¬ 
nounced  (dans  to  deliver  such  a  iroduct 

Tandy  has  an  OEM  contract  with  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operatioa  for  its  Xenix  net¬ 
work  operating  system. 
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lAM 

lAM  REDUCES  THE  SIZE  OF  YOUR  VSAM  FILES  BY  30  TO  70 
I  AM  REDUCES  VSAM  EXCPs  BY  SOTO  80"  r, 
lAM  REDUCES  VSAM  CPU  TIME  BY  20  TO  4Q  ‘. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Umt  brtMfoc*  upgrodad 

SiesDeot  Nasdorf  InfbnBatkxi  Systeim.  loc.  updited  Hs  user  m- 
taiaa  <te»elopgient  tool  lor  the  Opoi  Softwire  Foonditioo 
Motif  eoviroomett  last  ii«ek  with  the  announcemeitt  of  XboQd 
Rekaoe  Ll.TheLatestreleaaeafXbidd  repartedlyaOowsua- 
cntoettendtbeouniberflfpapfaicalotdectsiaedfQraninier- 
face  M  wefl  »  curtcMMie  the  environment  to  a  pertioilir  com- 
paiif*s  staodanfa.  Ai  with  the  first  venioo,  Siemeiu  Niidorf 
wO  flffer  the  software  00  a  trial  besa  to  users  before  payment 
is  required.  Tte  software  inchides  an  otifect  Gbnry  and  e<fitors. 
Ceneody.  the  wiD  offer  Xbi^  for  its  own  Targoo 

systena  as  well  as  workstatkaa  foam  Sun  Mkrosystems.  Inc. 
and  Digicd  Equipment  Corp. 


SusiMMland  wins  Kodak  poet 

Befoa^Mied  peraaod  oompoter  dealer  BiaiDeaafand.  Inc.  said 
last  week  it  wfl  prosride  Eastman  Koifak  Ca  with  an  automated 
f*inis#or  products  ordering  and  ineentovy-tracking  system. 

blended  to  reduce  PC  order  times,  ofifar  0D4iDe  status  report¬ 
ing  and  improve  record  keeping,  Oeanatream  wiD  be  avaddile 

to  other  uaers  in  the  third  quarter  of  nest  year.  Buaififffwlaiid 
88id.Afaolastweek,BusiDea8landaiiDOUDcedinorereatnictar- 
ing  mofea  to  stop  its  strmg  of  kaing  quarters.  The  firm  will  be 
ygrfiffitiwi  and  wili  mo  as  four  drnsMoa:  General 

Products.  Network  Systena,  Service  and  Distributioa. 


NYSC  closes  ‘deoni,’  for  roof 

The  New  York  Stock  Escfaange.is  ‘'stiH  looking  into”  the  cause 
of  an  electrical  failure  that  halted  trading  on  Nov.  23.  an  ex* 
fhanjo  BprUtoman  — id_  The  outage.  idudi  lasted  about  IV^ 
hours,  was*  caused  by  some  mternal  problems,  be  said.  In  the 
paantiiiie,  the  plans  to  install  an  uninterruptibte 

power  Bu^  within  the  next  12  mooths  because  its  existing 

battery-powered  backup  qrstem  dal  not  do  the  job.  StiU.  the  ex- 

chai^  didn't  sitffor  too  badly  fnxn  the  94-fnatute  outage, 
whidi  started  at  9:41  am  and  lasted  uki}  11:15  a.m.  Because 
it  wm  the  day  after  ThanksgiviDg.  tratfiag  was  light  anyway. 


Appio  buys  into  RISC  stort-up 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  continued  to  send  out  feelers  into  the 
area  of  reduced  matnictioo  set  computing  (RISC)  technology 
fast  week  with  the  amouDcesient  of  a  $3  mOboo  investment  in 
a  new  <4*«p  rranpany.  The  Advanced  RISC  Machines  Ltd.  ven* 
tive  ptaDS  to  produa  RISC  dupa  that  can  be  used  in  PCs  and 

motive  electroitics.  No  dde  has  been  aet  for  an  initial  product 
rrffarine  An  Apple  Spokesman  called  the  deal  with  Cambridge, 
EagfaniMMed  Advanced  RISC  Macfamea  "stricUy  an  invest¬ 
ment  opportumty.**  Apple  is  also  working  with  Motorola,  Inc. 
to  inCegrate  Motorola’s  RISC  technology  into  its  Madnlosh 
fee  by  as  early  as  next  year  [CW.  Oct  1 5). 


U.S.  grooms  firms  for  Japan  entrios 

The  U.S.  Departmefa  of  Commerce  selected  an  elite  group  of 
20  U3.  companies  fast  wedi  —  including  Oracle  Systems 
C^  and  Compaq  Compucer  Corp.  ~  to  get  extensive  gov- 
enunent  be^  in  penetratng  the  Japanese  market  The  official 
"blearnDg”  of  the  lf.S.  government  wffl  open  the  ri^  doors  in 
Japn,  because  J^MUteae  busineaa  leaders  wifi  know  that  these 
prescreened  eronpum*  are  oomnatted  to  a  five-year  program 
to  booat  mies  in  Japan,  said  Rfley  Repko.  Oracle’s  director  of 
govemmeat  affaiis. 


T'jfidom  plans  softworo  tios 

Tandem  Computers.  Inc.  is  expected  to  announce  this  week 
that  it  wifl  focus  on  appiicatioos  software  deveiapmeot  through 
a  new  buainess  partner  program  called  the  Tandem  Appkea- 
tiooi  Group.  The  new  Tandem  marketmg  arm  win  include  the 
B-year-old  Alliance  program  (or  independ^  software  vendors 
that  write  packages  for  Tandem’s  transacbon-oriented  com¬ 
puters.  The  development  of  new  open  systems  software,  m- 
chiding  Unix  appheations,  w3l  be  emphasiaed.  Tandem  exeay 
Uves  told  Compwtrruoffd  faat  week. 
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Mac  Classic:  Just  try  to 
get  your  hands  on  one 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

ewSTATP 


CUreRTINO.  Calif.  —  If  you 
are  dying  to  see  your  fingers 
dance  across  the  keyboard  of  Ap- 
pie  Computer.  Inc-’s  new  Madn- 
toefa  Cfa^  any  time  in  the  near 
future,  sit  d^t:  C^pany  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  win  be  unable  to 
meet  demand  for  the  entry-level 
machine  until  late  March. 

The  Classic,  whidi  was  intro¬ 
duced  six  weeks  ago  aloog  with 
the  higher-priced  Macintosh  LC 
and  Madneosb  SI,  has  become  a 
victim  of  its  own  success.  Pent- 
up  user  demand  for  a  low-cost 
Macintosh  •—  the  Classic  sells 
for  between  $890  and  $1,500, 
depending  oo  configuration  — 
and  Apple's  $40  million  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  have  brought  buy¬ 
ers  floddng  to  retailers  with 
checkbooks  in  hand.  But  chains 
such  as  Computertand  Corp.  said 
their  shelves  are  bare  d  the 
Qassic  and  that  bock  orders  may 
take  weeks  to  fin. 

Gwf  '•ffi  wMM  Hiwy’ru  hot 

"The  Classic  is  the  hottest  mod¬ 
el  we’ve  got  today,  but  we  just 
can’t  get  them,”  said  Edward 
Anderson,  president  of  Compu- 
terland  in  Pleasanton,  Calif. 
“Obviously,  it’s  causing  a 
strained  feeling  among  our  deal¬ 
ers.”  Anderson  would  not  ^lecu- 


late  on  how  many  sales  were  lost 
because  of  the  undersupfdy. 

Apple  officials  have  scram¬ 
bled  to  step  up  productioa,  but 
analysts  said  the  shortages  could 
undermine  the  machine’s  origi¬ 
nal  missioa  to  win  back  mass- 
market  shoppers  from  low-cost 
IBM  f^rsonal  Computer  clones. 

Apple  has  seen  its 
share  of  the  $42.3  bil- 
1km  domestic  PC  mar¬ 
ket  plummet  from 
about  15%  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  about  10% 
today,  according  to  Da- 
taquest.  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  San  Jose, 

Calif. 

B>tentiai  users  said  the  short¬ 
ages  of  the  Classic  and  the  de¬ 
layed  availability  of  the  LC  — 
early  volume  slupments  are  not 
expected  until  fate  January  — 
are  frustrating  in  light  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  hype. 

“Apfde  is  reaOy  missiog  the 
boat  h»e.”  said  Rick  Christian¬ 
sen,  manager  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Manville  Corp.  in  D^- 
ver.  “There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
[IBM  Personal  System/ls]  under 
the  tree  this  Christmas  instead 
of  Classics  or  LCs  because  of 
that  mistake.”  Christiansen,  a 
self-described  Apple  devotee, 
said  he  will  begrudgingly  await 
the  high-volume  arrival  of  the 
new  models,  which  he  sees  as  ba¬ 


sic  corporate  computers  rather 
than  iuM  home  or  small  business 
systems. 

Retailers,  however,  have 
downplayed  the  seasonal  appeal 
of  the  Cfassic.  “The  Qassic  is  not 
an  impulse  buy.”  Anderson  said. 
“It's  a  business  buy.  and  people 
win  wait.” 

Half  III*  prk* 

Analysts  aid  they  see  the  Clas¬ 
sic,  vbkh  essentiaUy  dup&cates 
the  discontinued  Macintosh  SE 
at  hah  the  price,  as  a  key  revenue 
generator  for  Apple.  Piul  Nor¬ 
ris,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a 
research  firm  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  (man.,  estimated 
that  1  mil^  Cfassic 
sales  are  possible  with¬ 
in  the  next  year  —  if 
Apple  can  alleviate  the 
shortages. 

Fred  For^th,  senior 
vice  preskfeit  of  worldwide 
manufacturing,  said  Ap{de  tried 
to  do  too  much  too  fast.  “We  in¬ 
troduced  three  new  products  in 
121  countries  in  one  day:  we’ve 
never  done  that  before.”  he  said. 

In  response  to  the  shortages, 
Forsyth  said,  the  Singapore 
manufacturing  plant  where  the 
Classics  are  ma^  will  go  from  a 
five-day,  two-shift  schedule  to  a 
seven-day  cycle  where  manufac¬ 
turing  is  nearly  nonstop. 
The  machines  will  also  be  air- 
shipped  around  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  boat,  as  had  been 
done  earlier.  Cb^  production 
has  also  been  initiated  at  a  Cmik. 
Ireland,  plant  for  European  dis¬ 
tribution,  he  added. 


Microsoft 

FROM  PAGE  1 

the  Buick  Motor  Dtvtsioo  of  C^- 
eral  Motors  Ckirp.  in  Flint.  Mich. 
NeweQ  said  that  “someday”  the 
company  would  like  to  integrate 
multimedia  into  its  dealer  train¬ 
ing  program,  “but  it's  a  bttle  too 
cost-pixdnbitive  at  this  point.” 

Manufacturers  said  an  enti^- 
level  multimedia  setup  would  in¬ 
clude  an  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
equipped  personal  computer  or 
a  compact  disc/read-only 
memocy  drive,  at  least  2M  bytes 
of  random-access  memory,  a 
30M-byte  hard  disk,  standard  or 
enhanced  IBM  Video  Graphics 
Amy,  enhanced  audio  and  the 
Windows  multimedia  extensions 
~  additions  that  could  add  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  doQais  to  the  cost 
of  a  typical  PC  coofiguratkm. 

Some  early  midtimedia  users, 
however,  said  the  cost  justifies 
the  results.  ‘  'The  payback  in  per¬ 
sonnel  training,  cost  saving  and 
increased  productivity  can  be 
tremendous,”  said  M^  Lewis, 
manager  of  advanced  technology 
at  American  Airlines  in  Dallas. 
Americao  has  already  begun  in¬ 
tegrating  multimedia  applica¬ 
tions  into  the  training  of  its  pi¬ 
lots,  maintenance  engineeni  and 
travel  agents.  Lewis  said. 


Analysts  said  Microsoft’s  an¬ 
nouncement  confronts  the  most 
important  hurdle  facing  the 
wi^pread  integration  of  multi¬ 
media  into  the  DOS  world:  a  se¬ 
vere  lack  of  software.  Software 
houses  have  so  far  targeted  most 
of  their  multimedia  devdopmem 
efforts  at  more  graphicaDy-ori- 


Technology 

for  technology’s 
sake  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  hard  to 
justify  in  this  econom¬ 
ic  climate.” 

NANCY  NEWELL 
BUICK  MOTOR  DIVISION 


ented  PC  pfatfonns,  such  as  Ap¬ 
ple  Con^ter,  1dc.’s  Macintosh 
and  ComiDodore  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  Inc.’s  Amiga.  With  the  m- 
troductioo  of  Microsoft's  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  in  May,  however,  the 
DOS  world  suddenly  assumed  a 
more  graphical  feel. 

The  spedficatioQs,  which  co- 
developers  Microsoft  and  IBM 
announced  at  the  outset  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Multimedia  Develop¬ 
ers  Conference,  could  lower  the 
entry  price  by  standardizing  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  in  two  areas: 


common  data  file  formats  and  ap¬ 
plications  programming  inter¬ 
faces  for  controOing  media  de¬ 
vices.  The  Redmond,  ^Kfash.- 
based  software  firm  also 
announced  its  multimedia  devel¬ 
opment  IdL 

Tandy  Chairman  Jcdin  Roach 
said  it  will  begin  shipping  devel¬ 
opment  systems  and  eiqiects  to 
have  multiffledfa  products  avail¬ 
able  by  next  year.  “1  intend  to  go 
into  this  with  the  same  type  of 
barnstorming  as  we  did  in  the 
early  years  of  the  PC  industry,” 
Roach  said. 

Analysts  said  the  match  with 
Tandy  ind  its  Radio  Shack  chain 
of  retail  electionics  outlets  »  a 
good  one.  ‘1  don't  ttunk  there  is 
a  better  dealer  network  in  the 
country  rhu  Radio  Shack  for 
sdling  multimfdia  systems," 
said  Nkdc  Arnett,  editOT  of  the 
“Muhimeffia  Cockling  ft  Pre- 
sentatioas"  newdetter  in  Santa 
Cbn.  CfahL  “There’s  nobody 
else  who’s  nearly  as  successful 
as 'Tandy  at  selling  both  consum¬ 
er  electronics  equipment  and  au- 
diovisial  cquipcnenL” 

Other  companies  Uiat  said 
they  would  debver  PCs  support¬ 
ing  the  ^lecification  in  1991 
were  Compuadd  Co.,  Fujitsu 
Ltd.,  NEC  Technologies,  Inc., 
log  C.  Olivetti  ft  Co.  and  Zenith 
Data  Systems. 
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Closing  Arguments 

Only  ORACLE  supports  virtually  every  vendor’s  software,  hardware  and  network. 

Today,  some  software  companies  claim  dial  didr 
software  products  are  “<^)en!’  They  may  even 
the  word  onto  their  product  names.  It  is  a  confming 
situation,  but  a  clear  definition  of  *'c^>en”  is  finally 


VERY 


specifically,  a  database 
is  open  if  it  works  with  other 
vendors*  databases.  For  example.  ORACLE 
provides  access  to  IBM’s  DB2,  SQL/DS  and  DEC’S 
RMS. 

An  open  database  should  also  work  with  other 
vendors’  applications.  ORACLE  wwks  with  DEC’S 
All-in- 1 ,  DG's  CEO,  IBI’s  Focus  and  SAS.  And  it 
supports  PC  and  Mac  software  like  Lotus  1-2-3, 
WordPerfect,  Borland’s  Paradox  and  Apple’s 
HyperCard.  Even  Dbase  applications  run  on  J 
ORACLE.  ^ 

Software  is  open  ifit  runs  on  eveiy  vendor’s  ▼ 
operating  system.  ORACLE  runs  on  MS 
DOS,  OS/2,  Mac  OS,  UNIX,  VMS,  MVS 
and  virtually  every  other  operating 
system  on  the  market. 

And  software  is  open  if  it  suppcvts 
every  vendor’s  network.  ORACLE 
supports  IBM’s  LU6.2,  LAN  Manager, 

NetBIOS,  DECnet,  Novell’s  SPX/IPX, 
industry  standard  X.25  and  TCP/IP 
and  many  others. 

Choosing  open  software  today  lets  users  choose 
any  vendor’s  hardware,  software  and  network 
tomorrow. 

Cain-800-ORACLEl  ext.  8197  to  sign  up  for 
an  Oracle  Database  Conference  near  you.  And  keep 
your  software  and  your  options  open. 


Call 

1-800-ORACLE1 
Ext.  8197 
to  sign  up  for  the 
Databa^  Conference 
in  your  area. 


ORACLE' 


I  Compatibility  Portability  «Connectability  | _ 

®1990  Oorie  Coipotawi- ORACLE'S  a  re^sBred  tradomartt  of  Ofade  Ck)v««ion  « trade  rtarnes  retBienert  are  «»  sen» 
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Autolite  shuns  IBM  mold 

Allied's  spark  plug  unit  preserves  shop-floor  Unix  system 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWrrr 

cwsTitfr 


FOSTORIA.  Ohio  —  After  wedu  of  de¬ 
bate,  Allied  j^gnal  Corp.*9  Autohte  Speric 
Flog  Divisioo  finaOy  got  management  ap¬ 
proval  last  week  to  break  with  the  AIBed 
automotive  sector's  IBM  traditkiii.  The 
(kviston  will  repfa^  a  15-year-old  IBM 
4381  maoulacturing  resource  planning 
(MRP)  system  with  a  packaged  MRP  sys¬ 
tem  bas^  oo  Orade  Systems  Carp.'8 
SQL-baaed  relational  database  manage¬ 


ment  system  and  running  on  a  Sequent 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.  Unix  processor. 
Autolite  needs  to  install  an  M^  system 
that  runs  on  top  o(  a  SQL-based,  truly  re- 
iatiooal  MIMS  in  order  to  integrate  its 
yfyAiKng  and  systems  with  an 

existing  Orade-based  ^»op-6oor  control 
system,  according  to  AutoUte  project  en¬ 
gineer  Ridiard  Sturgeoo. 

Management's  decision  to  let  Autolite 
dp«gn  Hs  MRP  system  for  compatibility 
with  its  sbop-floor  system  — 

rather  than  vice  versa  —  was  an  acknowl¬ 


edgment  <rf  the  divtsioo’s  "desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  investment"  in  the  shop-floor 
system,  said  C^arde  Pritchard,  the  sec¬ 
tor's  director  of  information  systems  and 
planning.  The  value  of  that  investment 
was  proven  in  1989,  when  the  system 
helped  Autolite  boost  its  productivity  by 
13%  to  become  the  most  productive  divi- 
sionwitbinitssectorlC^.Nov.  19). 

At  the  heart  of  the  shop-floor  system  is 
a  distributed  network  <rf  OS/2-  and  Unix- 
based  computers  running  Oracle’s  SQL 
Server  software.  The  servers  use 
Netwise.  Inc’s  RPC  Tool  remote  prc^ 
dure  call  software  to  cdlect  real-time 
shop-floor  data  frtwn  IBM  ftrsonal  Sys- 
tem/2-based  devices,  which  in  turn  inter¬ 
face  with  intelligent  shop-floor  equip¬ 
ment.  The  servers  make  the  collected 


.  "^WeHadIaoQ-oceS: 
BuiudANewII^Center 
QrGetSomePQ  „ 
AndReauaOCBOL'' 


Michael  Abrahamson 
Wagner  SloK  Clearing  Corporation 
subsidiary  of  Memll  Lyttdr 


'Our  mainfrairie  overload  was  severe,  and  there  wasn  t  room  to  bring  a 
larger,  water- coded  mainframe  into  dre  existing  data  center,  Abrahamson 
explained.  The  sdution  was  PCs  with  Realia  COBOL  and  RealCICS.^ 

‘  'One  program  took  50  minutes  to  execute  on  our  high-end  4381^  said 
Abrahamson.  “The  same  program,  with  the  same  file,  ran  in  4:03  minutes 
after  being  downloaded  to  the  PC  * 

'VNfe're  very  satisfied  with  the  PC  as  a  workstation  environment.  CICS 
COBOL  programs  compile  in  seconds,  not  minutes.  Realias  done  an 
excellent,  very  faithful  mainframe  emulation. 

'The  software  is  robust  and  the  technical  support  is  very  good.  It's  worth 
a  lot  to  know  that  you  have  somebody  knowled^able  to  deal  with." 

Call  Realia  for  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming  environment. 


•pC  was  a  20  MHz  W380  AT  clone  with  an  ESOI-con^led  1^  dnve 
Average  access  time  of  hard  drh*  was  rated  at  23  milliseconds. 
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US.:  312/346-0642  •  UK.:  07U602-8066*  CANADA;  613/725-9212 


data  available  to  a  wide  variety  of  users, 
including  accountants,  process  enguieers 
and  sbop41oor  managers.  Sturgeon  sakL 

Autolite's  Advanced  Manufacturing 
Group  had  the  foresi^t  to  bring  the  tfvi- 
^’s  IS  group  into  the  project  meetings 
early.  Sturgeon  said. 

"Our  engjneering  folks  are  way  out  in 
front  of  us,  which  is  not  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  position  to  be  in.  from  an  IS  stand¬ 
point.’'  said  Ronald  WSUams.  manager  of 
applicatioo  support  at  Autikite.  "We 
haven’t  gotten  in  their  way;  we  warn  to 

get  on  that  tram  and  reap  the  benefits.” 

However,  when  Aut^le  was  ready  for 

the  next  step  of  integrating  the  shop-floor 

system  with  the  MRP  system  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  Sequent  Unix-based  sohitkm,  it 
raiw  up  against  the  automotive  sector’ s 
"dominant  strategy”  to  use  IBM,  accord¬ 
ing  to  PritdtanL 

Before  it  went  to  Sequent,  Autolite  had 
carefully  evaluated  a  number  of  IBM- 
based  MRP  systems,  including  an  Appli¬ 
cation  System/400-baaed  strategy  that 
had  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  other  Al¬ 
lied  automotive  sites.  But  the  divisioo 
concluded  that  integrating  an  AS/400 
system  with  the  existing  shop-floor  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  too  difficult  because  the 

AS/400 does  not  yet  have  a  truly  relatkm- 
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UR  ENGINEERING 
folks  are  way  out  in 
front  of  us,  which  is 
not  a  very  comfortable 
position  to  be  in,  from  an  IS 
standpoint.” 


RONALD  WILLIAMS 
AUTOUTE 


al  SQL-based  DBMS,  Sturgeon  said. 

"Wb  have  established  a  strategy  at  Au- 
ti^e  that  is  based  on  free  access  to  data 
that  requires  a  relational  model  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise,”  Williams  said.  “The 
cmly  way  to  do  that  successfully  at  an  IBM 
site  is  to  go  to  DB2,  whidi  Autolite's  in¬ 
frastructure  is  not  big  enough  to  sup- 
port.” 

The  automotive  sector  as  a  whole  “will 

watch  Autolite  to  see  bow  useful  and  fea¬ 
sible  their  system  a,”  Pritchard  said. 

want  to  learn  from  their  success, 
copy  what  we  can  and  go  beyond.”  In¬ 
deed.  the  sector’s  IS  department  has  be¬ 
gun  to  guide  people  toward  migrating 
their  applicatxms  to  commonly  accessi¬ 
ble.  nonproprictary  databases.  ^  added. 

However,  Pritchard  said,  'T  d<w’t 
know  if  picking  up  the  system  Autolite  un- 
plemented  and  dropping  it  someplace  else 
would  achieve  the  same  productivity 
gains.”  Whether  the  automotive  sectOT 
wiQ  migrate  to  a  SQL-based  RDBMS  “will 
depend  on  where  IBM  goes  with  SQL  on 
its  AS/400 and  other  platforms.”  she  s^. 

Autolite  has  no  intention  of  bopping 
aboard  the  automotive  sector's  A^400 
bandwagon.  Stur^cm  said.  However. 
Sturgeon  and  his  group  intend  to  evaluate 
IBM’s  ADC-based  RISC  System/6000  as 
a  possible  migration  optkn  in  a  year  or 
two.  Migration  to  the  RS/6000,  if  Auto¬ 
lite  does  choose  that  road,  "is  likely  to  be 
easy.”  Sturgeon  said,  pven  that  IBM’s 

woriutation  already  supports  Oracle. 

Meanwhile,  Stur^n  and  his  group 

are  preparing  within  the  year  to  start 

next  phase  of  moving  Autolite’s  financial 
applications  to  Oracle  and  Unix. 
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Running  In  More 
Powerful  Circles 

ORACLE  for  IBM  lets  your  mainframes  share  data  with  all  your  computers.  Not  just  other  mairframes. 

It  seems  every  other  consultant,  editor  run  unchanged  on  virtually  every  investment,  while  freely  introducing 
and  PC  user  is  gleefully  proclaiming  the  mainframe,  mini,  PC  and  workstation,  alternate  technologies, 
death  of  mainframe  computing.  And  with  From  MVS  and  VM  mainframes  to  DEC  Oracle  provides  the  reassurance  of 
it,  the  end  of  MIS’s  influence.  VAXes.  From  RS/6000  UNIX  workstations  being  the  largest  database  company  in 

Guess  again.  According  to  a  1990  user  to  OS/2  and  MS-DOS  PCs.  Even  the  the  world.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  8,000 
survey,*  64%  of  all  new  applications  Macintosh.  Oracle  employees  are  devoted  to 

developed  in ’90  and ’91  will  be  on  But  more  thanjust  running  on  these  customer  service, 
mainframes.  And  what’s  more.  Computer  computers,  Oracle  software  integrates  If  you’re  interested  in  widening  your 
Intelligence  says  that  79%  of  mainframe  them  into  a  cooperative  computing  and  circle  of  influence,  call  1-800-633-1073 
■sitesalsohaveminis,PCsatjdwotkstations.  information  sharing  network.  So  ext.  8117  for  more  information.  Or  to  sign 
The  challenge  then,  is  to  find  a  way  to  businesses  caii  protect  their  nwinframe  up  for  the  free  ORACLE  for  IBM 
integrate  those  valuable  mainframes  with  Management  Seminar  in  your  area, 

all  the  other  computers  in  the  company.  Because  it’s  not  time  to  circle  the 

Oracle  databases,  tools  and  applications  wagons  just  yet. 
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EMC  to  appeal  guilty  judgment  in  Cambex  suit 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

cwsTivr 


HOnONTON,  Maas.  —  EMC  Corp. 
pbos  to  appeal  a  guflty  judgment  handed 
down  a^^at  it  late  bat  month  in  a  lawsuit 
6fed  bjr  Cambei  Corp. .  its  chief  rival  in  the 

iiMaAMWthird^pMtymgmogyfaitMiifaa. 

EMCwasfouiidgidtyoftbeiniaappro- 
priatiao  of  certak  trade  seoets  concern¬ 
ing  its  IBM  30B0  memocy  iqignde  prod¬ 
uct  fine,  b  couM  be  reqidred  to  pay 
Camtmw  at  least  $2  mdBan,  which  is  the 
anMUR  the  jury  deterouDed  Cand)ex  lost 
and  EMC  gbned  from  the  3080  ooemory 
market. 


ramhp-T  pbns  to  9eA  a  trefalmg  of 
damages.  However,  the  amount  of  Cam- 
hex's  reward  wiD  not  be  determined  until 
next  month  by  thh  Ifiddlesex  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court  in  Massachusetts,  at  which 
time  EMC  pbna  to  laimcfa  its  appeal 
While  Cambei  applauded  the  court’s 
<w«an«,  the  wwHal  bDout  foT  EMC  aff- 
peared  to  be  minimal. 

A  far  Storage  Technology 

Corp.,  EMCs  biggest  busmeas  partner, 
said  tte  guBty  verdict  should  not  in&ieDce 
its  retationahfa  with  the  company.  “It 
doesn't  invQlve  a  product  that  we  are  8^ 
ing,  and  it  doesn't  involve  anything  affect¬ 
ing  our  future  ptans,’*  the  spokesman  said. 


“It  never  helps  your  reputation  to  lose 
a  lawsuit,  but  chances  are  it  won't  hurt 
them  very  much  because  it's  not  a  very 
big  deal  now,”  said  Sheldon  Grodsky,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  Kenneth,  ome  & 
Ca  in  Florham  IM.  NJ.  "That  partit^ 
lar  market  (of  3080  memory]  has  dimin- 
isbed,  and  h’s  not  a  market  for  EMC  to¬ 
day." 

Minimal  buslnoss 

Slw4dn«  Schenkler,  Canker's  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  acknowledged  that  the  3080 
business  is  mintinal.  However,  he  added 
that  “we  achieved  justice.  We  also  hope 
that  customers  wfll  look  at  the  finding 


and  make  tbor  own  assessments." 

claimed  that  EMC’s  3080 
business  helped  the  company  bunch  its 
more  recent  3090  memory  business,  a 
market  in  which  Cambex  abo  coenpeces. 
“Cerfainly  they  didn’t  do  any  steal^  for 
the  3090s,  but  logic  will  teO  you  that  what 
they  did  goes  directly  to  3090  busine^” 
be  said. 

Cambex^sbwsuH  was  filed  in  1987 and 
focused  on  a  consultant,  Richard  Be¬ 
langer,  who  was  said  to  have  worked  for 
both  Cankex  and  EMC  on  the  develop- 
roent  of  tbdr 3080 products. 

Acceding  to  Cambex.  Belanger 
worked  on  microcode  changes  that  were 
necessary  f(v  the  IBM  mamfiames  to  rec- 
o^uae  tkon-IBM  memory.  The  microcode 
changes  were  actually  licensed  from  an¬ 
other  source,  AOen-MjiaDd,  Inc.,  in 
&t)omaIl,  but  required  additional 
fine-tuning,  wfakfa  was  Bebnger’s  job. 
Cambex  claims  the  consultant  took  that 
fine-tuning  to  EMC. 

EMC  maintains  that  the  microcode 
changes  had  been  avaflaUe  from  various 
other  sources. 

“There  was  nothing  that  was  their 
property,”  EMC  q)okesm8n  Brian  Fhs- 
gerald  s^  "The  material  involved  b 
avaibble  from  a  number  of  different 
sources.” 

Hitachi  shows  • 
general-purpose 
neural  computer 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTWV 


NEW  YCMUC  ~  Hitachi  Ltd.  deaxmstrat- 
ed  a  neural  computer  at  its  techoedogy  frir 
held  here  last  week.  But  the  computer  is 
not  going  to  be  commercially  avaibble  for 
at  least  two  years,  Hitachi  executives 
said. 

The  computer  b  in  “an  experimental 
stage,”  said  Yasutsugu  Takeda,  general 
manager  at  Hhadii's  Central  Research 
Laboratory  in  Tokyo. 

Modeled  after  the  human  brain,  the 
computer  has  1,152  connected  “neu¬ 
rons,”  which  act  as  learning  c^ndtors. 
These  work  with  a  traditional  mkro- 
processor  to  perform  iq)  to  2.3  billk»  op¬ 
erations  per  second. 

Because  of  wafer-scale  integratkm  and 
other  advances  in  aemiconkictor  technol¬ 
ogy,  afl  the  neurons  and  the  machine's  mi¬ 
croprocessor  are  contained  in  a  cabinet 
that  measures  1  foot  hig^  by  8.3  in.  wide 
tv9m.deep> 

Usf  humowlfco  Iwlwilloii 

Hitachi  b  calling  tfab  a  “geneiaHRirpose" 
computer  that  b  meant  for  tasks  such  as 
stock  price  prediction  and  signature  veri¬ 
fication.  whieh  require  humanlike  intu¬ 
ition. 

Like  the  human  bram,  thb  oomputer 
wiD  be  able  to  lean  quiddy  and  build  on  its 
knovdedge  base  beonse  of  aH  the  buiH-in 
neurons,  Hhacfai  said. 

According  to  Takeda.  the  computer 
wiD  be  avaiable  in  Japan  in  about  two 
years,  with  U.S.  avaibbffity  sometime  af¬ 
ter  thk. 

The  Ifitactu  neural  computer  repre¬ 
sents  an  advancement  over  a  neural  com¬ 
puter  Hitachi  announced  in  September 
1 989 that  had  576  neurons. 


A  lapiop  deal  that 
will  make  you  do 
a  double  take! 


IBHmiDailASYSTBnmMOlWJBSAaAIM^ 

TtmDoiMeTakBDeal— Buy  a  ZaiM»  Data  Sratems  VGA  laptop 

PCandgataMo¥AlalHatdPac'“transportablaeallularphone. 

AST99rataavalual 


Here^  a  deal  sq  great, /xill  kwk  once,  and  then  again! 

It  starte  with  one  of  thi^  VGA  lapiop  PCs  {nm  die  number  one  Ia| 


brand 


applications.  The  SupersPort  286e.  with  the  s 

spreadsheets,  files  and  databases.  Or  the  new  SlimsPort**  286,  the  9V>j 

laptop  with  full-size  286  performance.  All  feature  VGA  graphics  and  ^ith  Data 

Systems’  hueUigaUftmerMamiganen^  System  that  lets  you  control  battery  life. 

,  Simplybiiyone,then,^1lreceiveaNovAlelHar(S^transportablephone— 
at  no  extra  cbai^  It  has  3  ^  watts  of  powee  handsfiee  operation,  and  stores  99 
ft^uendy  called  numbers. 

So  maximize  yopr  productivity  on  the  road  by  turning  y^  travel  time  into 
work  dme.  Ikke  us  up  on  the  Double  Hike  Deal*  now  Oner  enrls 

Oeconber  31, 1990.  For  more 
information  and  the  name  of  the 
Zenith  Data  Systems  Meiiallion 
Reseller  nearest  you,  call 

1-800-523-9393. 


n  %Kllifk  Htirtht  •'•tndMUrtiaf  NoitAKiCafaaulac  IntlTniTiY  ii  i  BidenHric^^  Carport  Cr^thianL _ 

MCorparakOLkiAfHrAMPMMippwarBAndMBwIiafZcMikOMSyMwCarpenliDn  O  l9902emlbOui^staKCarpondon 
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OnlyTheMost 
Advanced  RDBMS 
Can  RekiflelbTliis. 


VitVBl  AC 

11 


Today,  you  need  on-line,  real-time 
access  to  information. 

No  matter  where  it  resides. 
No  matter  what  form  it  takes.  No 
matter  how  old  it  may  be. 

Only  SYBASE  seamlessly 
integrates  data  sources  of  every 
kind  into  an  advanced  client/ 
server  environment.  Data  from 
an  RDBMS  or  flat  files,  SQL  or 
non-SQL  Application  services 
like  electronic  mail.  Real-time 
data  feeds  like  stock  quotes, 
satellite  transmissions,  process 
control  data.  And  most  important 
for  mainframes,  SYBASE  leverages 
legacy  applications  written  in 
HJ,  COBOL  or  Assembler  that 


you  can’t  afford  to  rewrite. 

SYBASE  mainfiame  access  is 
through  SNA  arxl  QCS  to  provide 
both  turnkey  access  to  DB2  and 
transaction  specific  access  to 
VSAM,  IMS/DB  or  any  other  data 
source  accessible  from  CICS. 
(IMS/DC  support  is  coming.)  This 
preserves  pre-exi^ng  main¬ 
frame  security  and  integrity  rules, 
so  you  can  do  fer  more  thtm 
decision  support— you  ctin  now 
integrate  new  transaction  paoc- 
essing  applications  with  old  ones 

In  short,  you  can  safely 
make  your  mainframe  a  server. 

In  today’s  real  wcxld  of  multi¬ 
vendor  environments — including 


MVS, VMS,  UNIX,  and  OS/2,  with 
PC  and  Mac  integration — SYBASE 
lets  you  leverage  prior  hardware 
and  software  investments  while 
keeping  your  options  open  far 
the  future. 

lb  find  out  what  else  the 
most  advarrced  RDBMS  can  do 
fix  you,  call  1-800-8-SYBASE.  Wll 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  time 
and  pbce  of  the  next  free  Sybase 
Seminar  nearest  you. 

B  Sybase 

Client/server  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


forswnlnarrwrvntloiif  or  Intel  moHoti  on  Hw  1991  Syboi»Us«rM««WnB 
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SAS  System  optimized  for  OS/2 

BYSALLSrCUSA^  ' 

.  cvsrtfv 


CARY.  SAS  Institute,  loc.  Isst 

week  relessed  s  version  of  the  SAS 
tem  optimised  to  up  into  the  metDOcy  po- 
tentiil  under  IBM’s  06/2  operating  envi- 

The  SAS  Apphcatioos  System  Under 
OS/2  sivpacts  Rdease  1.2  and  higher  of 
0^  far  Standard  and  Extended  Editions 
using  Presentation  Manager. 

Ifltroduced  in  1976,  the  SAS  ^rstem  is 
an  integrated  software  pockage  for  man* 
apng.  analyiing  and  presenting  data.  It 
operates  across  a  variky  of  vendor  hard¬ 


ware  phtforms,  inckidiog  those  from  IBM 
and  Digkal  EqUpaient  Carp. 

Danny  Wi,  systems  manager  at  the 
Memorial  Sloian-Kettering  Cancer  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Biostatistic  Depsrtment  in  New 
York,  said  the  SAS  OS/2  release  elimi¬ 
nates  the  memory  oonstraints  be  eiperi- 
with  the  package  under  MS-DOS. 
Hwi  uses  SAS  on  DEC 

VAXA^Sra^ines  and  MS-DOS  com- 
pitoa  to  run  programs  on  biooedical  sur¬ 
vival  analysis. 

Other  users  agreed  that  the  additional 
memory  capafaflities  in  the  OS/2  version 
are  necessary  for  many  of  tbe^  apphca- 
tions. 


Michael  ^%iug,  senior  scientist  at  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Technology  Center 
in  hCnneapolis,  said  the  OS/2  environ¬ 
ment  “seemed  like  a  better  fit  for  our  ap¬ 
plications.” 

The  technology  center  conducts  re¬ 
search  for  Pillsbury  Co.  and  other  food 
manu^urers  and  was  previousiy  run¬ 
ning  SAS  software  on  an  IBM  436 1 .  After 
deciding  to  eliminate  the  larger  machine, 
Vimig  said,  “We  had  to  find  a  new  home 
for  our  applications,  and  at  the  time,  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  processor  was 
used  for  SAS.” 

Viniig  added  that  the  company  did  not 
want  a  minicMnputer,  choosing  to  take 
advantage  of  an  application  that  could  run 
on  its  existing  300-user  Novell,  Inc. 
Netware  local-area  network  instead. 


At  Data  Preference,  you’re  assured  of 
filling  all  your  computer  needs— from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source.  Because,  whatever  your  Apple' 
preference,  we  have  more  of  it  in  stock. 

Blue-chip  stock— like  the’ new  Macintosh* 
Ilfx— Apple  Computer’s  fastest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  Mac'  ever.  Plus,  more  of  the  high- 
performance  Macintosh  llci.  Offering 
built-in  video  support,  it  runs  most  applica¬ 
tions  up  to  43%  faster  than  the  Macintosh 
Ilex.  And  we’re  also  well-stocked  with  the 
fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter'  II. 


Having  the  rental  industry’s  largest,  most 
comprehensive  stock  of  Apple  products, 
however,  isn’t  the  only  reason  so  many  com¬ 
panies  are  bullish  on  Data  Preference.  We 
also  offer  more  preferred  services  and  options. 
Like  installation,  on-site  maintenance  and 
retum-to-depot  programs.  Plus  a  toll-free 
number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  As  well  as 
financial  plans  that  fit  your  individual  needs 
and  personal  preference.  Perfectly. 

So  call  Data  Preference  now— and  get  more 
dividends  on  the  stock 
more  people  prefer. 
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The  SAS  Applkatioiis  System  Under 
05/2  utfines  many  native  0^2  functions, 
including  Dynamic  Data  Exchani^, 
Named  Pipes  and  Unnamed  Pipes.  The 
software  s^^Mirts  the  IBM  nsrsonal  Sys- 
teni/2  and  compatiUes  and  can  run  on 
several  LANs. 

Fust-year  licensmg  fees  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  range  from  $695  for  one  workstation 
to  $9,695  for  100  wnkstations. 

CA  in  legal  tiff 
with  ex-employee 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eWSTATP  w 


MINEOLA,  N.Y.  —  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  Intentional,  Inc.  fiM  a  lawsuit 
against  a  former  employee  who  recently 
left  to  start  his  own  The  suit,  filed  00 

Nov.  9,  came  to  h^t  last  wedL 

The  lawsuit  claims  that  layman  Rxi- 
laddej,  formerly  a  vice  president  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  at  CA.  breached 
his  empfoyment  and  other  contracts, 
4^tich  stated  that  he  woidd  not  solidt  cur¬ 
rent  CA  employees  to  join  his  new  firm. 
The  CA  comi^int  says  Rniladd^  has 
been  “activdy  solidting”  CA  employees 
“since  at  least”  August 

In  mid-October.  Rxiladdei  left  CA  to 
form  Softblox,  Inc.,  based  in  (hiatingt<m, 
N.Y.,  which  p^  to  seD  cooperative  prch 
cessing  tods.  The  other  Softblox  princi- 
pal  is  VfiUiaffl  Habennaas,  a  CA  co¬ 
founder  who  left  the  firm  two  years  ago. 

The  suit  does  not  name  Habermaas  or 
Softblox  as  defendants. 

“It’s  a  laughably  frivolous  suit  It's  not 
winning  they’re  after;  their  legal  depart¬ 
ment  is  quite  active,  and  you  can  infer 
idiatever  you  want  from  that”  B)uladdei 
said. 

The  suit  was  brou^t  because  of  a 
“personal  problem”  that  CA  mmeutives 
have  “with  my  leaving,”  Pouladdej 
claimed. 

Dxiladdd  charged  that  a  third  person, 
also  a  CA  vice  premdent,  had  been  “co¬ 
erced”  into  staying  at  CA  “tfarou^ 
strong-arm  tactics  by  high-level  CA  exec¬ 
utives.”  The  unidenitified  person  had  re¬ 
signed  from  CA  shortly  after  Pouladdej 
did,  be  said,  only  to  wind  up  staying  at  CA. 

Through  a  igiokeanan,  CA  executives 
declined  to  comment  on  these  daarges. 
However,  a  CA  attiuney,  Mkhad  McEI- 
roy,  said,  “There  have  been  no  strong- 
arm  tactics.  That  simply  im’t  true.”  He 
disput^  pDubddoi's  venaoii,  saying  that 
the  unidentified  vice  president  “had  nev¬ 
er  tendered  his  remgnatiofu  He  had  re¬ 
jected  [RMjbddqfsIoffer.” 

CA’s  suit  seeks  a  permaikeiit  injunction 
against  Bxiladdq’s  solicitatioo  of  CA  em- 
I^oyees.  No  monetary  damages,  besides 
the  cost  of  the  legal  action,  are  sought  A 
bearing  about  whether  to  grant  a  tempo¬ 
rary  restraimng  order  will  be  held  this 
Fri^y. 

PoaUddej  said  the  suit  wiD  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  Phlox's  ability  to  operate. 
“The  suit  is  olmously  not  loping  us,  but 
it  won’t  put  us  out  of  business.  We  have 
personal  capital  to  last  us  until  we  get 
products  oft  the  shelf." 

Softblox’s  workstation  components 
are  almost  done,  be  said,  and  the  company 
is  now  seeking  a  partner,  eitber  a  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  or  a  user  organiaation.  to 
work  wtdi  on  the  mainfirame  tide. 
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CSX  Transportation  uses 
BMC  Software  products 
for  the  long  haul. 


CSX  Transportation,  one  of  IBM  s  largest 
North  American  customers,  believes 
that  licensing  BMC  s  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 
products  makes  good  business  sense 
now  and  in  the  future. 

1  he  fast  track 

Kerry  Tenberg.  DB2  Technical  Specialist 
says.  '  BMC  consistently  offers  quality 
products  that  significantly  increase  our 
productivity.  BMC  also  provides  respon¬ 
sible  and  knowledgeable  support 
representatives.  The  support  is  terrific. 

According  to  Tenberg.  BMC  s  out¬ 
standing  track  record  at  CSX  with  IMS 
and  CICS.  as  well  as  DB2.  is  why  new 
BMC  products  are  evaluated;  function, 
performance  and  quality  are  why  BMC 
products  are  brought  on  board. 

The  long  haul 

To  help  us  stay  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology.  BMC  provides  continuous 


product  growth  and  evolution.  For  in¬ 
stance.  we  ve  been  extremely  pleased 
with  how  fast  BMC  s  DB2  products  exploit 
new  DB2  capabilities.  Our  participation 
in  BMC  product  development  focus 
groups  has  convinced  us  that  BMC  s 
commitment  to  future  development  will 
continue,  says  Tenberg. 

(jct  on  track  with  the  leader 


Find  out  how  BMC  Software  can  offer  you 
a  single  vendor  solution  to  get  you  on 
track  and  keep  you  on  schedule.  For  more 
information  on  BMC  s  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 
products  call 
1  800  841-2031 

or  FAX  your  request  to:  J 
713  242-6523  SOFTWARE 


* 
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Now  you  can  have  high-speed  data 


768  kbps.  Whether  you  need  capacity  for  voice,  bulk  data  trans¬ 
port  or  SNA  Polling,  or  bandwidth  for  special  applications  like 
image  processing,  video  conferencing  or  CAD/CAM,  ASDS  can 
accommodate  your  needs.  Wve  also  got  more  locations  than 
any  comparable  service.  More  than  500  in  all. 

When  it  comes  to  reliability  you  can’t  do  any  better  than 
ATiiT.  AT&T  offers  its  customers  the  highest  percentage  of  error- 
free  seconds  of  any  digital  carrier. 

And  then  there  are  the  features  that  will  appeal  to  your  bud¬ 
get  managers.  Since  we  have  more  points  of  presence  than  anyone 
else,  chances  are  you  can  take  advantage  of  lower  access  charges. 


AK^Ts  ACCUNET*  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
gives  you  the  capacity  and 
bandwidth  that  fits  your  company’s  needs. 

Now  you  can  upgrade  your  private  network's  capacity 
without  carrying  a  full  24- channel  load.  Our  ACCUNET 
Spectrum  of  Digital  Services  lets  you  expand  at  your  own  pace 
with  only  the  number  of  channels  you  need.  And  no  matter 
how  small  your  particular  piece  of  the  pipe  happens  to  be, 
ASDS  gives  you  all  the  options  you  could  want. 

Choose  from  speeds  of  96, 56, 64, 128, 256, 384, 312  or 


1 


without  taking  on  the  whole  pipe. 

And,  of  course,  there's  the  whole  point  of  going  the  ASDS  route 
in  the  first  place  you  only  pay  for  the  capacity  you  need. 

So  if  you  need  to  add  capacity  to  your  network  but  you 
don’t  want  to  take  on  the  whole  pipe,  give  us  a  call.  If  we  haven’t 
already  we  can  probably  take  a  bad  off  your  mind. 

Value. 

Another  AIM'  advantage. 

AlbT 

For  more  information  about  the  ACCUNET  Spectrum 

of  Digital  Services,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1800  247-1212,  Ext.  107 

The  right  choice. 

NEWS 


TECH  TALK 


Ined-avcrchip 

■  Researchers  at  the  Ui^ 
versity  o(  Wiaconsm  at  Madi- 
soo  and  Sandia  National  Lab¬ 
oratories  in  Albuquerque. 
NJ4..  have  developed  what 
they  said  is  the  woM's  first 
high-temperature  supercon¬ 
ducting  transistar.  The  de¬ 
vice,  caDed  a  superconduct¬ 
ing  flux-flow  transistor,  has 

’  been  coupled  with  passive 
nacrowave  components  to 
create  circuits,  said  David 
Ginley,  Sandia's  supervisor  al 
semiconductor  research. 

The  transistor  operates  at 
minus  320  degr^  Fahren- 
heiL 

IMtiMdeier 

■  SpatoJ  Tecfaoolog;,  loc. 
io  BsuMer,  Colo.,  recently 
said  tliat  its  new  Release  1.2 
versioa  of  ACIS  Geometric 
Modeler  wiO  be  the  first  sol¬ 
id  modeler  designed  as  a  tool 
lot  for  virtually  any  comput¬ 
er-aided  design  and  manu&c- 
turing  application  and  tbe 
first  baiilware  and  software 
independent  geometric 
modeler  to  run  on  pbtforms 
ranging  from  Intel  Cotp. 
SOSS&based  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  tbe  IBM  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  engmeering  woili- 
statioo.  Among  the  enhance¬ 
ments  to  tbe  new  release  are 
multistage  Boolean  opeia- 
tiooa,  never  before  available 
in  geomebic  modelers,  that 
provide  an  architectiiie  for 
highly  customised  surface 
construction  routines.  The 
new  release  is  expected  to 
be  available  io  tbe  second 
quarter  of  1991. 

TuTbitgiipcf 

■  Trident  Micrasystems. 

Inc,  a  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  de¬ 
veloper  of  very  large-scale 
integration  cl^,  introduced 
a  custom  desigaed  Super 
Video  Graphics  Array  chip 
last  week  that  is  the  smaUest 
oo  the  market,  the  company 
said.  The  new  chip,  calM 
the  TVGA8900C,  features 
1,024-  by  768-pixel  resohi- 
tioo  with  256  cdors  in  inter¬ 
laced  and  noninterlaced 
mode.  The  more  efficient  use 
of  space  on  tbe  chip  allowed 
the  firm's  engineers  to  add 
more  features  to  the  chip. 
Tbe  new  chip  is  slated  to  ship 
in  Febti^. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOOY 

It’s  a  whole  new  HDTV  ball  game 

High-definition  TV  still  front  and  center,  but  digital  tech  has  shaken  up  the  rosters 


BY  MICHAEL  AlfXANDER 
cvsTwr 


Higb-definitioa  televiskn 
(HDIV),  wfakfa  promises 
to  deliver  tbe  of  iDO- 

tioo  pictures  and  compact 
disc  sound  to  homes  and 
buaineases  alike,  has  been  vieirad  as 
the  last  competitive  battleground  fn* 
U.&  electro^  manufacturers.  Give 
up  HDTV  development  to  Japanese 
and  European  competitors  with  it 

wili  go  a  wide  range  of  technologies 
^  industries  dependent  on  higb-reso- 
iutioo  displays,  several  manufacturers 
have  argued. 

That  was  then,  and  this  is  now.  To¬ 
day.  HDTV  is  stiD  be^  touted  as  the 
final  bastkn  for  U.S.  industry,  but  it  is 
no  longer  tbe  same  HDTV,  instead  of 
being  baaed  oo  analog  technc^ogy, 
HDTV  systems  now  being  (ffoposed  or 
under  development  win  be  eitto  part¬ 
ly  or  entirdy  digital  transmissioo  sys¬ 
tems.  What  is  more,  digital  technology 
is  being  hailed  as  8  way  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  to  leapfrog  ofbbore  competitioo 
and  take  the  lead  in  custom  chip  de¬ 
sign,  hi^Hresolution  displays  and 
many  other  areas. 

C^tal  video  techndogy  for  HDTV 
and  other  appbcatiaos  was  thought  to 
be  three  to  five  years  away.  However, 
in  June,  General  Instruments  Corp. 
stiumed  rival  HDTV  proponents  wfara 
it  unexpecterSy  submitted  a  coaq4ete- 
iy  ±gitaJ  HDT^  system  for  Federal 
Cooomunicataoos  Commisaoo  evalua- 
tioo.  This  impdled  FhOtps  Tdecom- 
mumcatioos  N.V..  Thomson  SA  in 
France,  SRI  InternabonaTs  David  Sar- 
Doff  Research  Center  and  NBC  to  form 
a  consortium  to  abo  introduce  a  com¬ 
pletely  digttd  system.  Zenith  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.  has  proposed  a  system 
partly  based  oo  digital  technology. 

KCtwHngHOYV 

Two  wedcs  ago,  tbe  FCC  said  it  would 
begin  testing  HDTV  systems  in  April 
1991  as  a  prefiminary  to  deciding  on  a 
standard.  The  FCC  has  winnowed  22 
proposed  systems  down  to  six;  three  of 
thoM  systems  use  digital  technology. 
The  FCC  said  it  planned  to  decide  on  an 
HDTV  standard  in  the  spring  of  1993. 

‘That  may  be  rushing  things,”  said 
Peter  McQoskey.  president  of  the 
ElectrooiclnduslTies  Association.  Me- 
Goakey  last  week  delivered  tbe  open¬ 
ing  remarks  at  tbe  Second  loternation- 
al  Workshop  on  Distal  Video  Commu- 
nicatioos,  censored  by  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi¬ 
neers,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  ”Tte 
remarkable  advances  in  digital  cocn- 
pressioo  techniques  have  changed  the 
whole  baOpaik.” 

Up  to  this  poim,  the  FCC  and  the 
Bush  administratkm  have  been  criti- 
daed  for  not  taking  a  more  active  role 
in  fo^ering  research  and  devdopment 


for  HDTV  systems.  Now,  HDTV 
pooents  say  the  FCC’s  tack  of  action 
has  allowed  time  not  only  Ux  digital 
video  systems  to  emerge  but  also  for 
allowing  its  proponents  to  hammer  out 
standards  (os  compresskm  and  trans- 
missioo  as  well  as  reserving  other  is¬ 
sues  that  the  techndogy  raises. 

'The  U.S.  has  taken,  some  would 
say  by  accident,  an  approach  that 
makes  economic  sense,”  said  &dney 
Topol,  former  chairman  of  SdeotifiC' 
Atlanta,  Inc.  and  oow  a  fdlow  at  the 
J<^  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment  “Our  approach  to  choose  a  set  of 


A  Wainatwifi  forwsMs  “HDTV 
on  worlutations  before  home  TV  sets” 

McOosIfy  notws  ‘‘remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  indigital  compression"  ^ 

transmission  standards  for  terrestrial, 
satdhte,  tdei^iaae  and  cable  cranpa- 
nieswiQwinout.” 

The  ootim  that  Japan  and  Europe 
are  ahead  of  tbe  U.S.  in  HDTV  is  un¬ 
true,  Topol  said.  'The  HDTV  picture 
is  chaos  and  confusioo  in  Europe,” 
with  as  many  differences  as  there  are 
national  bouiKlaries.  In  Japan,  where 
HDTV  was  launched  earber  this  year, 
tbe  technology  is  not  economically 
sound,  in  part  because  the  TVs  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  and  are  be- 
yood  reach  of  all  but  tbe  most  affluent 
consimiers.  Topol  said. 

There  are  economic,  political  and 
sodetal  issues  that  must  be  resdved 
before  HDTV’s  launch  here,  Toped  and 
other  conference  speakers  said. 

Tuning  In  ’tulnconiputurs’ 

TV  manufacturers  here  are  wrestling 
with  the  notion  of  developing  a  hybrid 
of  TV  and  computers,  which  some  call 
“telecomputers,”  designed  to  be  used 
with  digital  video  systems.  Those 
HDTV  proponents  are  pushing  for 
modular  —  or  c^en  architecture  — 
TV  sets  that  can  be  tailored  to  individ' 
ual  tastes  such  as  personal  computers. 

Topol  said  t^t  a  TV-computer 


would  not  fly  with  consumm  who  have 
traditkmaDy  shied  away  from  sdf-con- 
taixied,  multipurpose  appliances.  While 
TV  and  computers  use  similar  technol¬ 
ogy,  it  is  doubtful  consumers  would 
want  one  set  to  “do  income  tax  work 
and  watch  NFL  football,”  Topol  said. 

HDTV  is  about  much  rove  than 
watching  movies  at  home.  ^leakers  at 
tbe  cooference  said.  One  puiehst  in  a 
session  oo  digital  video  broadband  ser¬ 
vices  and  applicatkms  suggested  drop¬ 
ping  HDTV  in  fovor  of  “hi^Hresolu- 
tioo  ima^ng,”  which  be  said  “reflects 
the  view  that  HDTV  is  more  than 


about  televisiao.” 

HDTV  is  tbe  “foundatioa  technol¬ 
ogy'’  for  a  wide  range  of  induMrial, 
professional,  commercial  and  educa- 
tioaal  applicatiofis.”  said  Stephen 
Weinstein,  divisioa  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  integratioo  research  at  BeOcore. 
NoneiXertainmeiit  aiyBcatioos  based 
oo  high-quality  video  are  likely  to  de¬ 
but  weQ  before  tbe  first  consumers 
tune  in  to  HDTV  broadcasts  on  big- 
screen  TV  sets,  be  added.  ‘'Well  see 
HDTV  00  woitotations  before  home 
TV  sets.” 

Tbe  nation's  telecommunications 
carriers  are  particularly  interested  in 
digital  video  technology  because  fiber 
optics  will  be  one  of  tbe  key  delivery 
systems  for  HDTV  and  a  vdiole  host  of 
multimedia  services  stiD  oo  tbe  draw¬ 
ing  board,  said  Mark  Lee,  manager  of 
strategic  programs  devdopment  at 
Northern  Telecom.  Inc. 
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ENDEVOR. 

The  new  school  in 

software  management. 


o 


Some  of  the  biggest  Ashes  in 
business  have  graduated.  They've 
outgrown  their  manual  software 
change  procedures  and  library  management  systems 
and  moved  to  ENMVOR  ®  the  new  school  in 
software  management.  Fm*  companies  big  or  small, 

ENDEVC^  helps  eliminate  the  growing  pains  that 

o 

come  with  an  expanding  software  inventory  by 
providing  autcnnated  and  integrated  facilities  for 
perf(»ining  all  software  management  tasks. 

Automatically,  ENDEVOR  audits  all  change 
activity,  tracks  program-component  ctMihgurations, 
and  enforces  standard  software  processes.  It  also 
automates  the  management  of  application  vendor  q 

updates,  production  turnover,  parallel  development 
C  and  software  distribution. 

ENMVOR  worics  with  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies,  such  as  CASE  generators,  LANs,  DB2  and 
CSP,  and  through  its  open  architecture,  ensures  full 
expansion  into  AD/Cycle— all  without  disrupting 
existing  library  management  systems,  procedures 
and  structures. 

So  keep  your  old  school  ties,  but  join  the 
new  school  in  software  management.  ENMVOR. 

For  mcMe  informaticm,  call  LEGENT's  Software 
Management  Division  at  508-870-1900. 


o 


o 


o 

O  1990  LECENTCorpontim.  ENDEVOR  is  a  regi^eted  irademad  o(  LEGENT  Corporatioa  OB2  aad  ADfCyck  are  refisttied  iradcMits 
of  Inttnananal  Bssiwss  Marbines  Corporaikia 


mmumtiii  1 1  i 

LEGENT 


o 


Keep  your  users 


'  icgiMmd  tradnaffc*  of  Adobe  Systems, 


'countries.  01900 Hewlett  PackardCocnpany  PEI2023 


well  fed. 


liil  I'l  Hlui'inu  I  lie  iirw 
lll'l.a-rl'.lrl  mil 


Introducmg  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  printer.  The  Las^Jet  fwinter  fw 
handling  the  high-vcdume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
There's  a  lot  everyone  to  like  and 
use.  INvo  p^)er  trays  that  let  users 
easily  switch  between  different  types 
and  sizes  of  paper.  With  each  tray 
heading  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading.  IWo-sided 
printing  that  allows  your 
users  to  print  their 
thoughts  and  re¬ 
ports  cm  both 
sides  of  a  page. 

And,  if  your 
people  would 
like  tossy 
gexxi-byeto 
feeding  enve- 
lc^)es  manually,  th^  can-it’s  done 
autcxnatically  by  our  c^icmal  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolutiem 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  III,  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  really  cnirve.  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res- 
c^ution  never  befcHe  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 

never  l(X)ked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  options 
are  available  fem  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe* 
PostScript*  software.  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fonts  and 
typefaces.  Even  cxmnect  a  Macintosh. 
What  you'll  like  is  the  reliability 
and  service  you’ve  (»me  to  expect 
frewn  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  HID  is  available  for 
only  $3,505r  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1592  fcK*  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID. 
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EDITORIAL 


Self-justification 

No  MATTER  WHAT  your  business,  no 
matter  what  your  industry,  ask  your¬ 
self  this  question;  Do  you  be&eve  that 
the  margins  in  your  company  wiD  in¬ 
crease  during  the  next  10  years? 

That’s  what  author,  lecturer  and  information 
systems  guru  IVter  iieen  asked  of  the  crounf  at 
last  week's  annual  ComputenmrU  Premier  100 
awards  dinner.  Not  a  single  hand  went  up. 

He  then  said,  “Raise  your  hand  if  you  believe 
your  company  win  not,  in  the  next  deiade,  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  merger,  acquisitioo  or  major  reorga¬ 
nization.”  Again,  not  a  sin^  hand  went  up. 

The  obvious  conclusion?  We  are  in  a  period  of 
tremendous  change  and  uncertainty  in  which 
prosperity  across  the  board  will  be  viewed  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  1980s.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  angst-fiDed  era,  the  capital  requests  of  IS 
management  in  corporate  America  are  consum¬ 
ing  50%  of  all  capital  outlaws,  according  to 
Keen. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  understanding  gap, 
addressed  on  the  opposite  page  by  a  former  chid 
information  officer,  Ron  Brzezinski,  has  re- 
emerged  as  an  issue?  Here  we  have  IS  soaking  up 
huge  amounts  of  money  which,  if  it  weren't 
spent,  could  drop  to  the  bottom  line.  And  if  these 
outlays  aren't  gemg  to  increase  margins  —  the 
Ufebi^  of  U.S.  business  —  then  why  spend  so 
much? 

The  cost-justification  process  is  getting  even 
more  complex,  as  ffiaezinski  explains.  Formerly, 
the  IS  manager  had  to  educate  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  about  the  value  of  mainframes,  short¬ 
ening  project  life  cycles  and  other  frirly  tangible 
Kerns. 

But  m  today's  technology  environmeiK,  the 
justification  pertains  to  fuzzier  Kerns  such  as  en¬ 
terprise  networks  to  foster  work-group  produc- 
tiviW  that  one  on  the  CEO).  Meanwhile,  the 
CEO  pidcs  up  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
and  reads  the  words  of  Max  Hopper,  head  of  IS  at 
American  Airlines,  who  wrKes  that  the  era  of  us¬ 
ing  IS  for  competitive  advantage  is,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  past. 

Whew.  Nice  things  to  consider  as  you’re  pre¬ 
paring  those  capital  expenditure  requests. 

and  Brzezinski,  as  well  as  many  other 
veteran  IS  watchers,  do  agree  that  only  dialogue 
can  save  what  attunes  could  be  a  wholesale  gut¬ 
ting  of  IS,  with  Brzezinski  arguing  that  two  out  d 
every  five  of  a  CIO's  work  hours  should  be  spent 
essentially  explaining  what  he’s  doing. 

For  Keen,  the  task  is  even  more  daunting. 
Somehow  the  CIO  must  change  the  CEO’s  mind¬ 
set  from  thinking  of  the  IS  investment  as  over¬ 
head  to  something  far  more  strategic. 

Ultimately,  the  CEO  is  asked  to  take  a  great 
leap  of  faith  into  an  area  that  will  likely  always  re¬ 
main  far  beyond  his  ken.  As  with  any  other  act  of 
faith,  the  bottom  line  is  trust  in  someone  else, 
trust  built  on  a  record  of  forthright  communica¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  Brzezinski’s  sug^tion  that 
you  spend  as  much  as  40%  of  your  time  validat¬ 
ing  your  existence  deserves  serious  consider¬ 
ation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Eye  on  standards 

Jeff  Angus’  article  oo  standards 
(CW,  Oct  29J  is  nonsense.  His 
centnl  is  that  standards 
enforce  some  sort  of  mediocre 
mean,  but  the  concept  of  a  mean 
vahie  has  DO  meaning  for  most  of 
the  issues  dealt  with  by  stan¬ 
dards.  How  do  you  caksilate  the 
mean  of  a  gra^iical  user  inter- 
&ce  standard  or  of  a  commuttica- 
tioos  protocol? 

Without  interface  standards, 
systems  cannot  conununicate 
with  systems,  and  there  will  be 
00  chance  for  synergiatic  lever¬ 
age  as  the  munb^  of  systems  in¬ 
creases  in  this  poat-Babel  world. 
Instead,  creati^  wiD  be  slowly 
stranded  by  the  sheer  effort  of 
moving  data  around. 

Standards  are  not  the  easy 
optioo;  they  have  to  be  enforced 
because  the  easy  option  is  rarely 
the  best  opti^  Abandoning 
standards  s  just  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  sl^-sighted,  sbort- 
tenn  focus  that  has  become  fosh- 
ionable  in  the  last  decade. 

If  Mr.  Angus  wants  an  educa¬ 
tional  metaphor  for  standards- 
setting,  then  the  apprtyriate  one 
is  that  of  an  examination  with  a 
foiling  grade  for  those  efforts 
that  don't  shape  up. 

Andrew  Ri^ibould 
MrseyCify.NJ. 

Abort... 

In  regards  to  your  article 
"Abort,  retry,  ignore  —  truth 
about  the  PC  a^"  [CW,  Nov.  5) 
there  is  a  aohitioo  to  your  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  what  seems  to  be  a 
user-friendly  compu^  A(^ 
Computer,  ^.’s  Macintosh. 

[^  vs.  Mac  —  Insert  a  raw 
dtak  into  an  IBM-compatible  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  the  system 
wiO  grind  confusing  to  a  halt 


and  produce  the  message 
"Abort,  Retry,  Fail?" 

Insert  a  raw  into  a  Mac, 
and  k)  and  behold,  it  will  under¬ 
stand:  "Hroinm.  This  disk  isn’t 
initialited.  Do  you  want  me  to 
initialize  it  for  you  and  then  veri¬ 
fy  it?*’ 

MIS:  Macintosh  Interface  Su¬ 
periority.  Get  the  hint? 

Brian  MaranU 
Project  Manager,  MacEJS 
FluorDaniel,  Inc 
Irvine.  Calif. 


Retry. .. 

Glenn  Rifkin’s  "Abort,  retry,  ig¬ 
nore  —  truth  about  the  PC  age" 
{CW,  Nov.  SI  is  probably  more  oo 
target  than  the  industry  waitts  to 
admit. 

It  has  been  my  experience 
that  while  there  are  selected  in¬ 
dividuals  who  could  be  classified 
as  "power  users,”  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers  know  bow  to  turn  it  oo  and 
run  their  appbcatioo  weO  and 
have  some  minimal  knowledge  of 
two  to  three  other  PC  applica¬ 
tions.  "Their  applkatioo"  may 
be  a  PC  databa^  appbcatkn  or 
financial  projections  in  a  ^ead- 
sbeet,  but  b^ond  that,  noost  PC 
users  are  not  profidenf  in  multi¬ 
ple  applications. 

up  any  set  of  manuals  for 
spreadsheet  or  word  processing 
software  and  you  wiD  likely  be 
faced  with  at  least  four  inch^  of 
documentatioo.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  inunense  amounts  of 
information  to  be  consumed  in 
each  applicatiocL  Most  people 
are  consumed  with  the  real  w^ 
of  their  day-to-day  jobs  and  do 
not  have  the  time  to  learn  how  to 
manipulate  their  appficatkn 
softv^e.  Rifkin’s  "PC  maver¬ 
ick’’  and  informatioa  center 
sta^  learn  through  the  expeii- 


eoce  of  befoing  others;  their 
work  is  to  iea^  the  appl^tioos. 
They  are  not  genhxaes;  it  is  just 
their  job. 

The  wort)  is  comprised  most¬ 
ly  of  Glenn  Rifldns  and.  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Che  marketing  hype 
about  user  friendfiness  for  ex¬ 
ceeds  reality. 

The  PC  iodustiy  is  a  long  way 
from  providing  ease  of  use  that 
matches  that  of  a  TV  remote 
control 

Thomas 

D/FWCompuler  Alliance 
Fort  Wirrth.  Texas 


Ignore 

I  eras  Glenn  Rifkin’s 

comments  on  the  novice’s  ap- 
proads  to  the  personal  computer 
[CW,  Nov.  51  Maybe  five  or  six 
years  ago  th^  would  have  been 
novd  or  cute  enough  to  warrant 
tnrhHanw  m  ComputorworUL 
Just  wbat  smaD  dark  comer  of 
the  "Information  Age"  has  he 

Is  he  reaJly  trying  to  tdl  us 
that  IBM  JCL  is  easier  to  learn 
than  PC  DOS?  That  a  System/38 
has  a  friendlier  user  interfoce 
thanaPC? 

Stick  with  Donna  Reed. 
Glenn,  tt'a  no  surprise  to  me  that 
you  escape  to  the  tekvisioa, 

TkomePerry 

lakeBiHff.m. 


C<MiiputerwoM  wdeomes  com- 
mefitr  from  its  readers.  Letters 
nugf  big  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief 
Computerworid,  P.Q.  Box  9171, 
S7SCochituateRoad.Framir^- 
ham.  Mass.  0170L  Fax  number 
(5060  875^1'  Ma  Mail- 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  fin  veT’ 
ificaBoru 
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Plug  the  understanding  gap 


RONBRZEZINSKI 

"What  do  you 
feel  is  the  key 

^barrier  to  the 
chief  infonnatioa 
officer's  suc¬ 
cess?"  Coopers 
Lybrand  re¬ 
cently  posed  this  question  to  200 
chief  executive  o^ers  and  chief 
finanda!  officers.  Their  answer. 
Lack  ot  peer  understanding  of 
the  information  systems  depart¬ 
ment's  misson. 

Just  when  we  thought  that  se¬ 
nior  executives  were  in  tune 
with  the  IS  department,  the  un¬ 
derstanding  gap  is  returning.  Se¬ 
nior  managem^'s  comfort  with 
information  techndogy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  it  bene6ts 
the  business  may  be  returning  to 
19708  levels. 

New  questions  are  being 
asked  of  the  CIOs,  such  as, 
"What  is  networii  computing? 
Why  are  you  spending  so  mudt 
on  something  caDed  CASE? 
What  is  informatiem  re-en^eer- 
tngaO  about’" 

As  technotogy  becomes  more 
embedded  in  the  bustness  pro¬ 
cesses.  senior  management 
must  have  answers,  understand¬ 
ing.  knovdedge  and  the  con6- 
dence  to  "partner"  with  the  CIO 
in  finding  ways  to  exploit  apply, 
sponsor  and  fund  new  technol¬ 
ogies  to  benefit  the  business. 

BnenslD  ii  a  acaiar  vice  president  at 
Coopera  A  Lyfarand  n  New  Yflrit. 


IS  executives  have  worked 
fcH*  30  years  to  dose  the  under¬ 
standing  gap  between  business 
and  technology.  The  gap  was  al¬ 
most  closed  in  the  late  1980&.  af¬ 
ter  the  introduction  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer.  For  a  short 
time,  the  CIO's  purpose  and 
function  had  gain^  peer  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  orgamzatioa. 

The  gap  now  appears  to  be 
widening  again  braitse 
the  rate  of  technological 
change  is  increasing  ^er  d 

than  nontechnical  manage-  I 

mettt’s  ability  to  keep  up.  I 

Robert  ABra,  AT&T's  W 

CEO,  once  said,  "Open  a  f 

piece  of  optic  fiber  and  see 
a  slice  of  America  going  ^ 

about  its  business." 

Allen’s  statement  ilhia- 
trates  how  dramatically  in¬ 
formation  technology  im¬ 
pacts  business,  edtication. 
entertaininent  and  all  as¬ 
pects  of  our  lives.  CIOs 
who  have  lived  through 
understanding  gaps  know 
that  it  is  essential  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  closing  the  gap  I 
again.  I 

CIOs  are  facing  a  new  ^ 
challenge  in  attempting  to 
restructure  busing  pro¬ 
cesses  using  new  information 
technologies. 

Restructuring  is  a  oxnplex 
task,  and  large  systems  integra¬ 
tion  projects  touch  all  functions 
of  the  business.  Organizational 
change  and  customer  and  vendor 
relationships  require  senior  and 


tkms  about  networks,  computer- 
aided  software  engineering, 
outsourcing  and  continuing  tech¬ 
nological  change  present  new 


peer  management  ^x>n8or- 
ship."  Senior  management’s  un- 
derstarxiing  of  how  and  when 
technology  should  be  used  in  the 
business  is  key  to  the  CIO's  suc¬ 
cess. 

This  is  not  a  rehash  of  5-year- 
old  issues.  Ahhou^  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
reasons  and  the  potential  solu¬ 
tions  are  differeat 


In  the  past,  we  educated  se¬ 
nior  management  about  informa¬ 
tion  techncBogy  to  h^  explain 
growing  budgets,  proj^  d^ys 
and  chan^g  mainframes. 
These  subjects  are  generally 
?rell  understood  by  senior  man¬ 
agement  today.  The  new  ques- 


Countleas  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  geomi  business 
press  during  the  past  five  years 
about  the  impact  of  technology 
on  huamess.  These  articles  raise 
the  awareness  level  of  senior 
management,  but  they  also  con- 
tribute  to  widening  the  under¬ 
standing  gap.  The  new  technol¬ 
ogies  are  explained  in  excruciat¬ 


ing  detid.  but  the  business 
benefits  require  the  CIO's  inter¬ 
pretation  a^  explanation. 

What  can  be  don^  Sugges- 
bons  for  the  GO  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  Awareness  —  Look  around 
your  company  and  see  if  the  un- 


denUnding  gap  is  beginning  to 
widen.  The  signs  center  on  the 
types  of  questioQs  being  asked. 
What  arti^  are  of  interest  and 
how  often  are  tedmology  expb- 
natiooa  required  adien  dtscusa- 
ing  budgets,  service  levels  and 
new  projects’ 

•  'IiBae  allocation  —  The  CIO 
most  invest  fignifiranr  personal 
time  with  peers  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  to  ensure  that  peers 
and  senior  minagement  be 
prepared  and  comfortable  with 
the  subject  when  ft  is  time  to 
"champson"  the  next  tech- 
_  oology  wave.  In  general, 
less  than  20%  of  the  GO'S 
time  is  ^>ent  with  other 
managers  and  senkir  exec- 
utive3.TbeG0dwuldbe- 
gin  to  friend  between  30% 
and  40%  of  his  time  with 
I  his  tnamean  peers  to 
j  vent  an  understanding 
/r  I  ^p. 

•  Themes  One  ap- 
I  proach  to  help  close  tte 
gap  is  to  identify  a  "pro¬ 
gram  theme"  that  can  help 
explain  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  objectives  and  ac- 

KcomplishiDents  for  a  two- 
year  honaon.  Themea  hdp 
provide  common  refer¬ 
ence  points  in  our  rapidly 
chan^ng  world. 

Item  •  Validating  —  ContiD- 
ual  monitoring  of  peer 
management’s  understanding 
and  expectatkns  is  required. 
Tins  a  the  key  reason  for  aOol- 
ting  30%  to  40%  of  the  GO’S 
time,  informal,  ooe-on-ooe 
meetings  wiS  ensure  that 
peer  understaoding  and  support 
are  in  when  needed. 


4GLvs.3GL:Adebate 
rages  without  meaning 


KEITH  HOWARD 

Does  anyone 
know  a  good  vet¬ 
erinarian?  One 
who  will  take  the 
colicky  fourth- 
generation  lan¬ 
guage  (4GL)  vs. 
third-generation  language  (3GL) 
debate  and  mercifully  put  it  to 
sleep? 

This  is  a  perennial  sneer  canv- 
paign  involving  the  vendors  of 
4GL8,  whose  marketing  peofrie 
were  smart  eoou^  to  seize  a  no¬ 
menclature  that  implies  an  evo¬ 
lutionary  step  in  programming 
technok^  b^ond  their  alleged¬ 
ly  extinct  ancestors,  vs.  the  3GL 
manubeturers.  who  insist  that 
unless  you  write  every  last  tioe 
of  code  yourself .  your  application 
will  run  like  a  dog.  You  wiQ,  they 
say,  have  burned  the  boat  that 

Howard  hn  been  wwhing  ID  aofi  ware 


abBoM  20  wwa.  cureflUy  Ima  in 
SaaFraodaco. 
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could  have  carried  you  to  the 
promised  land  of  open  systems. 
Who  is  right ,  and  w  to  is  wron^ 

The  first  point  to  recognize 
about  this  delate  is  that  it's  not  a 
legitimate  debate  at  all. 

It's  like  comparing  a  bus  wHb 
a  submarine  ato  expeodtog  too 
much  eno-gy  wranghog  over 
which  is  the  better  vehicle. 

Coufitwr-wvolirHofbciry 

The  confusion  stems  the 
term  4GL  itself.  The  term  4GL 
has  created  a  misconception  that 
these  products  represent  an  evo¬ 
lution^  stage  beyond  SGLs. 
After  all.  4GLs  are  written  in 
3GLs  so  the  coocluskm  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
SGLs,  whatever  they  nds^t  be, 
will  be  written  in  4GLs?  I'D  bet 
the  ranch  they  won't  be.  To  un¬ 
muddy  the  waters,  «re  have  to 
start  calling  things  by  their  prop¬ 
er  names. 

A  3GL;is  a  fuU-seryice  pn> 
gramtning,’ language  ofiering  its 
own  unique  level  and  style  of  ab- 
stractxn  of  data  and  instruction 


constructs.  It  is  ostomized  to 
service  a  spedSc  niche  in  the 
data  processing  market;4ace.  C 
is  cuMooiized  to  be  a  portable  as¬ 
sembler,  while  Cobd  is  the  pro¬ 
gramming  lingua  franca  of 
business  applications.  Cobol's 
data  types  are  tuned  (or  people 
who  balance  their  checkbooks  in 
dedmal.  not  hexadecimal. 

A  4GL.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
partially  budt.  tunable  appbea- 
tion.  The  user-tunable  poctions 
<1/0  screens,  data  layout)  try  fo 
be  everything  to  as  many  apfdi- 
catioRS  as  users  commonly  build. 
The  ekstidty  of  the  tuning 
range  is  the  luting  ^or.  For 
some  users,  that  range  may  be 
suffideot;  fto  others,  it  may  not 
be. 

4GLs  also  thfier  from  SGLa  in 
that  most  of  themajor  4GLprod- 
ucts  ride  on  top  of  a  relational  da¬ 
tabase.  They  are  expressly  de¬ 
signed  .to  hroot  end  sud>  data 
repostories.  Their  affinity  to  re- 
lational^databaae  tecfanol^,  in 
fact,  is  u  co^  as  SQL's.  There’s 
one  difference  worth  noting, 
however  I  haven't  heard  of  any¬ 
one  predicting  that  SQL  will  re¬ 
place  Fortran. 

Some  4GL  vendors  now  pro¬ 
vide  gateways  to  noordational 
repositories,  and  others  are 
broadening  their  reach  by  offer- 
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ing  .the  capability  to  caU  3GL 
modules.  3GLs  counter  by  sup- 
pexting  embedded  SQL  to 
access  reUtional  databases. 

SQL  is  a  language  in  ite  own 
ri^.  and  blending  its  syntactic 
style  with  the  control  and  dau 
constructs  of  a  host  language 
does  require  some  effort  Never- 
tbelesB,  SQL  enhances  a  3GL  by 
giving  it  the  capability  to  execute 
multiple  row  updates,  fieeing  H 
fiom  its  procedural  ooe-record- 
at-a-time  processing  beriuge. 

A  4GL,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
never  become  a  3GL,  no  matter 
how  many  gateways  and  hooks  it 
provides.  The  underlying  nature 
of  the  product  is  materially  dif¬ 
ferent 

PIfffwt  fatwHIwi 
Once  we  acknoaiedge  that  4GLs 
and  3GLs  are  not  from  the  same 
gene  pool,  we  can  end  the  sense¬ 
less  battering  and  examine  the 
strengths  that  each  product  of¬ 
fers  and  bow  they  mi^t  be  eexn- 
bined  to  create  a  better  tool. 

The  future  portends  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  flexibility  of  gen- 
^eraHxirpose  programming  lan¬ 
guages  with  ready-made  hi^- 
levH  service  modules  (screen 
protooals  and  persistent  storage 
facilities)  that  can  be  configured 
in  any  way  the  user  pleases. 


This,  of  course,  is  the  object-ori¬ 
ented  approach.  The  libraries  of 
ready^nade  service  modules  or 
wiD  be  interoperable 
across  different  progranuniDg 
languages  if  the  iffomise  of  open 
object  orientation  is  truly  hd- 
fiUed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  4GL  vs. 
3GL  debate  needs  to  be  put  to 
bed.  [Afferent  beds.  There's  no 
Dtmus  test  that  wDl  uoequivoca)- 
ty  t^  you  which  approai^  is 
right  and  wiU  continue  to  be  ri^t 
for  years  ahead.  If  your  appbea- 
tion  needs  are  not  complex  and 
you  like  to  use  your  computer 
like  a  bousefaedd  af^dianix.  then 
a  paitiaDy  built  application  with 
some  tuning  knobs  wiU  lik^  suf¬ 
fice. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  an¬ 
ticipate  that  new  appbrations 
vnD  qxing  up  once  you  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  corporate  data  and  you 
want  the  flexibility  to  embrace 
new  technologies  as  they  evolve, 
then  you'd  be  better  off  sdecting 
a  3GL  You  ran  then  evaluate 
software  products  and  mix  and 
match  them  with  the  3GL  as 
your  appbcatkn  demands  grow. 

It  is  a  fiustnting  reality  of  the 
computer  industry  that  if  you 
want  the  best  appbeation  devd- 
opment  toot,  you  should  come 
t^mlOyean. 


SiHArEGic  Software  soiyiioNS'. 


STERLIME 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 

System  SofMre  Greup  Headquarters.  ?1050  V^noMen  Street,  Caraga  CA  9t3(M.  Rxxie  (8t6)  716-1616 

Answer  Systems  Omson  (8181 716-1616  {MahorOiwsain.  (818)  718-8877  Inierrtatiorial  OnnSion  (8181 716-1616 
SahwaeL^OMsnn  (714)889-2663  Systems  SofNvare  Marketing  (Twision  (91^  636-6535 


KEY  BUILDING  BLOCKS  OF  ENTERPRISE-WIDE  COMPUTING. 


Data  communications:  Integrated  data  commu¬ 
nications  for  reliable  data  transmission  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  transfer  across  multiple  protocols 
and  among  multiple  fdatforms,  from  PCs  to 
minis  to  mainframes. 


Client/Server:  Robust  4GLs  providing  rapid 
deployment  of  client/server  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  UNIX  platforms,  LANs  and  VAXes, 
allowing  departmental  systems  to  interoperate 
with  corporate  data  on  the  mainframe. 


Stmage  management:  An  integrated  storage 
management  environment  that  provides  tactical 
solutions,  automation  of  critical  functions  and 
compatibilicy  with  IBM's  system  manned  stor- 
^e  strategy. 


Change  control:  Automated  management  of 
software  changes,  from  the  initial  design  to 
deployment  and  ongoing  application  mainte¬ 
nance  and  enhancements. 


CASE:  An  enterprise-wide  repository  supporting 
mainframe  and  LAN-based  CASE  tools  which 


Information  Man^^ement:  A  comprehensive  set 
of  tools  for  extracting,  viewing,  manipulating 
and  reporting  data  from  sequential,  VSAM,  hier¬ 
archical  and  relational  databases. 


Sterling  Software  gives  you  the  foundation  of 
enterprise-wide  computing.  Tools  that  lever^e 
your  existing  systems  and  applications  with  new 
technologies.  And  give  you  the  ability  to  build 
your  enterprise-wide  environment  into  a  strate 
gic  business  advantage. 


For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. 


accommodates  any  methodology  used  in  build¬ 
ing  the  business  information  model,  including 
the  data  structure  and  application  logic. 


Our  strategic  initiatives  automate 
critical  elements  of  your  enterprise¬ 
wide  computing  environmenL 
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COMMENTARY 

Johanna Ambrosio  . 

Not-so-open 
open  systems 

Unix  has  been  in  the  news  a  lot 
lately.  Salomon  Brothers  and 
other  users  have  adopted  it, 
and  vendors  including  NCR  are 
betting  their  companies  on  it. 
Still,  Unix  remains  pretty  much  a 
sleeper  in  the  commerc^  sec* 
tor.  And  there  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  beyond  the  much- 
talked-about  "Unix  wars" 
between  competing  industry 
factions. 

First,  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  a  truly  open  system,  and  there 
probably  won't  be  in  our  life¬ 
time.  Second,  vendors  aren’t 
pushing  them  because  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  Last  but  not  least, 
users  don’t  want  them  —  at 
least  not  right  now. 

Let’s  take  each  point.  To¬ 
day’s  Unix  systems  are  open  all 
ri^t  but  only  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  You  can  mix  and  match 
computers  from  difrerent  ven¬ 
dors,  and  you  can  run  the  appli¬ 
cation  on  virtually  any  size  com¬ 
puter  you  want.  Those  are  both 
good  things,  because  they  allow 
for  much  greater  flexibility  and  a 
more  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  wins. 

But  no  such  openness  exists 
on  the  software  side.  Sure  you 
can  run  the  appbcatioo  wherev¬ 
er  you  want,  but  you’re  locked 
in.  Once  you’ve  written  mis- 
sioa-crit^  ai^ilications  in  a 
fourth-generation  language 

Continued  on  p<^  29 


U.S.  House  awaits  relief 
from  old  IS  technology 


ONSITE 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 
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WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Linda 
K.  Berdine  may  be  among  the 
few  information  systems  manag¬ 
ers  who  find  prc^essiona]  ins{^- 
tion  in  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

According  to  Berdine,  Lin¬ 
coln  urged  the  development  of 
telegraph  systems  q»nning  the 
Atlantic  and  connecting  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  oatkma]  forts. 
"Such  communications  estab¬ 
lished  with  any  reasonable  outlay 
would  be  economical  as  well  as 
dfective  aids,"  Berdine  quoted 
the  former  president  as  having 


told  Congress  in  1861. 

Berdine,  whose  Capitol  Hill 
office  contains  a  number  of  Lin¬ 
coln  portraits,  is  looking  for  aroi- 
lar  aids  for  6,000  users  of  an  an¬ 
tiquated  patchwork 
(rf  applicatkms  that 
support  the  missions 
of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  heart  trf 
the  House's  infor¬ 
mation  systems  is 
the  Member  Infcv- 
mation  Network, 
which  consists  of  dozens  of  inde¬ 
pendent  databases  on  an  IBM 
3090-40QJ  mainframe  running 
MVS/ESA  under  aCS.  Users 
access  databases  written  for 
Software  AG’s  Adabas  and 


IBM’s  Stairs  and  VSAM  files. 
Databases  indude  text  from  the 
"Congressional  Record"  and 
other  pubficatkms,  news  wire 
services,  past  and  current  legis- 
latioo,  grants  and  contracts, 
committee  schedules  and  hear¬ 
ings,  voting  records,  federal 
laws,  the  federal  budget,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  census  statistics  and 
much  more.  ’The  network’s 
6,000  users  typically  log  some 
SOO.OOO  interactive 
sesdons  per  day. 
Berdine  sail 
There  are  about 
100  local-area  net¬ 
works  cm  Capitol  Hill 
for  the  House  of 
Representatives, 
many  of  them  sur¬ 
rounding  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXs  and  all 
festooned  with  dumb  terminab. 
personal  conqiuters  from  IBM 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and 
Unix  workstations.  Most  of  the 
LANs  reach  the  mainframe  via  a 


campuswide  Ethernet  baddwoe. 

The  applications  are  hanfiy 
user4riei^.  Uson  must  indi¬ 
vidually  log  on  and  off  of  ea(±  da¬ 
tabase,  and  it  is  cumbersome  to 
link  or  combine  databases  for 
complex  but  powerful  queries. 
"We  have  80  databases  and  10- 
to  IS-year-old  technology.  It's 
not  fun."  Berdine  saxL 

Now.  Integrated  Systems  and 
Information  Services  (ISIS)  is  to 
replace  Member  Information 
Network.  ISIS  is  based  on  a 
cbent/server  model  in  wfaidi  k»- 
cal  office  systems  become  cli¬ 
ents  to  the  mainframe-based  da¬ 
tabases,  the  informatioa  ser¬ 
vers. 

Requests  to  the  mainframe 
win  fkiw  through  Sybase.  Inc’s 
Sybase  SQL  Server  on  Sun  Mi- 
cros^ems,  Inc  Sud-4/490 
servers  or  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXs  to  an  IBM  RT  gate¬ 
way  running  Sybase  Net  Gate¬ 
way,  software  for  connecting 
Continued  on  poge  29 


D&B  plans  receivables  enhancement 


BY  SAUY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK.  Mass.  —  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Software  has  committed 
to  an  enhancement  for  its  D&B 
Accounts  Receivable  software 
system  and  has  said  that  the  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  product  is 
scheduled  to  be  availaUe  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1 99 1 . 

T^  company  has  promised 
that  the  augmer^  pa^ge  will 
include  several  items  specifically 
requested  by  the  user  communi¬ 
ty.  such  as  improvements  to  the 
product's  aging  and  cash  applica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  several  eaW-of- 
use  features. 


Initially  released  as  Millenni¬ 
um  Accounts  ReomvaNe  soft¬ 
ware  by  McCormack  &  Dodge  in 
1985,  the  software  runs  in  IBM 
DOS/OS  aitd  MVS  environ¬ 
ments.  A  version  that  was  devel¬ 
oped  exclusively  to  run  on  the 
Distal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
oxnputer  series  was  rdeased 
lastmoitth. 

AccordmgtoScottDavey.na- 
tional  chairman  of  the  D&B  Soft¬ 
ware  AR:M  user  group,  the  cus¬ 
tomers  initially  presotted  their 
requests  to  McCormack  & 
Dodge,  and  after  the  merger. 
D&B  Software  concurred  that 
enhancements  to  the  package 
were  indeed  necessary. 


"They’ve  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  haiMfiing  the  requests  that 
ramp  through."  Davey  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  D^  Software’s  re 
sponse  to  user  suggestions.  He 
added  that  the  vendor  has  ctan- 
plied  with  70%  to  80%  of  the 
items  presented  by  the  user 
groupat  that  time. 

The  most  important  enhance 
roent  f(7  the  users.  Davey  said,  is 
the  revised  Dynamic  A^ng  pw- 
tion  of  the  software,  whei^ 
the  pftTgram  wiD  identify  on  an 
ongoing  basis  just  bow  much 
money  has  actu^y  been  collect¬ 
ed  00  aged  accounts. 

"As  the  invoices  are  paid,  it 
wiD  reduce  the  bucket  t^t  the 


invoke  was  in."  Davey  said.  An 
aged  account  is  defined  as  being 
between  30  to  60  days  in  ar¬ 
rears,  and  the  software  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  follow-up  on  aged 
account  cdlections. 

Other  enhancements  are  said 
to  inchide  reworked  portions  of 
system  reporttng  functions  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  faster  and 
less  resource-intensive. 

Davey  said  that  the  upcoming 
release  foOows  the  usual  en¬ 
hancement  request  time  frame 
of  two  years  from  concept  to 
completion  and  predicted  that 
the  accounts  receivable  package 
will  eventually  work  with  IBM’s 
ENB2,  although  he  said  he  does 
,iK)t  see  a  large  demand  for  a 
DB2-compatiUe  version  for  at 
least  five  more  years. 


die  totally  automated  office 

The  Next  Generation  in  Office  Automation 

•  Fully  Cuuoimiablf  DtcrulmUzeil  Admiuistnuioa  »  Full  CouKrclirily  m  lultf rated  PC  Support »  Retaurce-efficieut 


Eflie’/TAO  IS  A  QUANTUM  L£AR  FONWARO  M  ELECTRONIC 
MAM.  AND  OrFKS  AUTOMATION. 

Emc^/TAO  ift  a  dynamic  syMem  that  gives  Electronic  Mail 
and  Office  Awtomation  lo  everyone  -  irom  rvovKe  to  expert 
R  cart  be  lutted  on  an  indivtduai  basis  to  swR  ffie  user  's  ab<i- 
rties  srtd  needs  Notnces  cart  start  on  day  one  with  no 
training.  Ecperts  have  everything  thoy  need.  And.  H  has 
been  designed  es  a  platlertn  to  support  an  emerging  set  a* 
capabilities  as  the  evolution  ol  office  automeiion  continues 

ROWER  TMROUON  SIMFUaTV 

Emc’/TAO  provides  hundreds  e(  eesy-te-use  isMures  tor 
meneguig.  ocganttinQ  end  dtstnbuling  Electronic  Mall  and 
documefNs.  Emc^AAO  mclodet  eleetronw-mall.  calendar¬ 
ing.  document  storage  and  ratrievsi..  and  a  muftitude  ol 
powartul  bridges  and  getewsya 


Etfic^/TAO  gives  lull  eonuoi  through  decmntraittad  adminis- 
tralKHt  Auihottialion  can  be  delegated  by  loMNe.  by  de¬ 
partment  or  by  logieal  ctaw.  And  £mc*/TAO‘a  uear 
interlace  allows  produa  tealures  to  bo  custom-tailored  to 
suit  the  needs  at  each  Individual  user  or  group  ot  users,  cl 
the  instalteiion's  discretion. 

Emc^^AO  is  simple,  powerful,  and  allows  unprecedented 
connectivity 

AU  EWVIRONMEWTS 

»  MVS.  MVS/XA 

»  VM/CMS 

»  VSE.  8SX 

»TSO.  CiC$.  IMS.  iOUS 

•  RCs  (Personal  Emc^ 

»  VAP  (Special  Emc*  VTAM  Appllcjller) 

•  FtVS  (Fischer  Intemallenal  Vkluai  Syalem) 


(iATtWAYS 

•^PCa  and  LANb. 

•SFUOS. 

»x.«oo. 

rBITNET. 

» INA/LU  compatible 
deviced  and  ayatema. 

•  Waelarn  Union  eenrlcee; 

(TeleB.  FscaUnlte,  EasyLlnk.  etc.) 
rOISOSS. 

»  PROFS. 

•  DEC  (VAX  Mail.  Afl-in-Oftel. 

V  WANG  (Wang  ODiee). 

And  more. 


TA€) 


FiSCHER 


CALL  NOW  lof  more  lolornulion.  ToIM.m;  800  237-4510.  In  Florida:  813-643-1500. 


_  tTtOMCaNTtM' 

roTALLT  aoToiMtto  osmcE 
Emc^AO  la  die  amart  annver. 

Many  o<  the  'argcsl  cerporalions 
m  the  world  neve  aircedy  seMcied  Emc* 
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Thank  you. 


was 

pursuit  of  quality  sets  the 
''  Iciest  starui^ds  in  American  industry 

IBM  is  proud  that  its  Rochester,  Minnesota  team,  which  designs, 
builds  and  supports  the  IBMASI400^  computer  system  and  storage  products, 
is  a  recipient  of  this  prestigious  aivard. 
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Utility  opts  for  Supra  over  DB2 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CWSTAPf 


DES  MOINES.  Iowa  One  of 
the  key  reasons  that  Iowa  Rnver 
selected  Ctncom  Systems,  Inc’s 
rdatkmal  database  management 
system  over  IBM's  DB2  was  be> 
cause  it  wanted  to  call  the  shots, 
according  to  Nancy  Jacobson, 
manager  of  data  and  security  ad> 
ministration, 

A  second  foctor  was  the 
RI^MS’  associated  ap^riicatioo 
developcnent  tool.  Iowa  Rjwer 
wanted  to  license  the  two  as  a 
package  and  was  not  interested 


in  hunting  around  for  the  best 
DB2  third-party  tool  The  Cin- 
com  package  cf  Suina  and  the 
apfdkation  devd<^Knent  system 
Mantis  beat  out  IBM's  Dl^  and 
Cross  System  Product,  which 
Iowa  R)wer  found  difficult  to 
use. 

Although  a  DB2  choice  would 
have  given  the  company,  which 
is  a  subskliaiy  of  Midwest  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  the  benefits  of  us¬ 
ing  the  leading  mainframe 
RDBMS,  it  did  not  have  the 
hardware  platform  options  that 
Iowa  ftwer  wanted  left  open  to 
it,  Jacobson  said. 


These  days,  the  Ctncom  sys¬ 
tem  continues  to  pve  Iowa  Rjw- 
er  the  fiexibtlity  it  wants,  Jacob¬ 
son  said.  Tlte  omipaoy  is 
currently  fimshing  up  the  test 
run  on  the  latest  release  of  Su¬ 
pra.  Cincom's  RDBMS,  which  H 
wiQ  move  into  production  early 
next  year.  It  is  also  considering 
bringing  in  a  Supra  version  for  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  system 
and  has  kwked  at  the  local-area 
network  versian  of  Su^,  adtich 
has  not  been  offictaUy  rel^aed. 

\^t  is  more,  the  company 
continues  to  run  the  software  on 
an  IBM  3081  mainfnme.  When 


K  reviewed  DB2.  IBM  had  rec¬ 
ommended  both  a  hardware  and 
operating  system  upgrade  to 
bkter  accommodate  the 
RDBMS,  Jacobson  said.  Iowa 
Rmer  was  not  interested  in 
moving  up  to  a  3090  and  the 
ESA  versioo  of  MVS. 

‘Tlie  ph«  is  the  OexibOity." 
Jacobeon  said.  "We  can  state  our 
own  directioD.  DB2  has  a  earner 
on  the  market,  but  we  feR  we’d 
get  cornered  with  it,  too.  We 
didn’t  want  to  get  cau^  in  a 
hardware  trap  because  of  our 
software  choke." 

However.  Jacobson  is  also 
quids  to  point  out  that  the  lack  of 
a  thriving  third-party  market  — 
vdttch  provides  DB2  users  with 
their  choke  of  toob  —  condnues 


to  be  a  downside  to  the  Ctncom 
system.  Yet,  she  said.  Cincom’s 
stated  goal  is  to  make  Supra 
109%  with  D^. 

wi^  tbotdd  give  the  company 
access  to  some  of  the  third-party 
took.  Mands.  she  said,  gets  a 
thumbsHip  from  her  staff  for 
ease  of  uae.  The  comp^  has 
three  Mantis-buOt  appbcstnns 
in  various  stages  of  devtdop- 
menL 

"Manda  is  easy  to  install.'' 
she  said.  "I  ifid  it  myself,  and  I 
try  not  to  do  techie  ttdngs." 

In  addidoo,  support  for  both 
the  RDBMS  and  appbcatkn  de- 
vdopmenl  tool  comes  from  Cin- 
com,  which  saves  the  firm  the 
haa^  of  dealing  with  more  than 
one  vendor.  Jacobson  added. 


Sierra  Group:  HP’s  New 
Wave  for  smart  shoppers 

BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Despite  its  requirement  far 
more  memory,  a  mouae  and  two 
types  of  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  Hewlett-Pack^  Co.'s 
New  Wive  application  is  "a  bar¬ 
gain"  when  in  coQjunction 
with  an  HP  3000  minicomputer, 
according  to  a  recent  rep^  by 
The  Sierra  Group.  Inc. 

The  report,  called  "Midrange 
Systems  Cost  of  Ownerstup." 
noted  that  the  features  of  New 
Wave,  such  as  accessing  data 
from  open  systems  networks,  as 
wen  as  I^fs  Professional  Office 
System  office  automation  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  user-firiendly  graph^ 
interface,  would  cost  companies 
$450  per  user  on  a  100-user  sys¬ 
tem.  That  cost  indtides  a  IM- 
byte  memory  upgrade,  Micro¬ 
s'  Corp.’s  Windows,  New 
^bve  softie  and  a  mouse. 

However,  these  numbers 
only  account  fpt  10%  of  users 
having  full  capability,  including 
memory  and  networking,  to  use 
an  of  New  Wave's  capabilities. 
The  Sem  Group's  report  said. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  two 


years  that  The  Sierra  Group,  a 
Tempe,  Aria.,  market  consulting 
firm,  has  run  numbers  on  HPs 
New  ^ve  software  based  on  a 
cbent/server  ronfiguratioiL 
The  study  noted  that  al- 


Sowee- Thr  btem 

though  only  10%  of  users  would 
be  set  up  to  fuDy  use  New  Wave, 
HP  was  not  low-balling  configu¬ 
rations  to  achieve  a  better  cost 
of  owirership.  "Due  in  large  part 


to  I  significaot  increase  in  the 
woricstatioo  and  PC  require¬ 
ments  for  dieot/aervo^  configu¬ 
rations  . . .  HP's  PC-based  serv¬ 
er  configurations  are  somewhat 
more  expensive.  However,  most 
of  the  HP  configurations  are  less 
expensive  this  year,  even  with 
the  more  robutt  workstations 
spedficatioos."  becatse  of  price 
sensitivity  at  the  minicomputer 
or  server  level. 


’The  study  noted  that  the  cost 
of  perqdierals  has  "increased. . . 
as  a  percentage  of  overall  costs" 
for  systems  between  ei^t  and 
32  users. 


Smoodi  road 

HevUtt-Packard  has  established  a  realistic  gro9lh  podiybr  migmtionfirom 
K-based  to  minuomputer  netwria,  oceordini  to  Sierra  Group  research 
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First  LAN-based  EIS  released  last  week 


BY  SAaY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  An  exec¬ 
utive  informatioa  system  (EIS), 
claimed  to  be  the  first  entirely 
based  on  local-area  network  to¬ 
pology,  was  unveiled  last  week 
by  Information  Resources,  Inc. 

Called  Express/ElS,  the  sys¬ 
tem  runs  on  a  personal  computer 
or  a  LAN.  the  vendor  said,  and 
data  can  also  reside  on  a  main- 
fiame  or  imnicomputer  plat¬ 
form. 

According  to  Steve  Rubmow, 
director  of  decision  support  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Quaker  OaU  Co.  in 
Chicago,  the  company  has  been 


beta-testing  the  software  for  ap¬ 
proximately  three  months  in  an 
IBM  environment 

"We  want  to  be  aWe  to  tie 
into  many  of  the  data  sources 
around  the  company  in  real  time, 
while  integrating  existing  soft¬ 
ware  appheations  into  the  EIS," 
Rubinowsaid. 

Quaker  Oats  is  running  the 
front  end  using  IBM  Personal 
Systein/2s  under  DOS,  which 
communicate  with  an  IBM  3090- 
600  mainframe  over  Novell 
Ioc.’8  Novell  token-ring. 

Rubinow  anticipated  that  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  cewporate  exec¬ 
utives  will  be  accessing  the  sys¬ 
tem  when  it  is  fiUly  operational 


The  firm  is  currently  working  to 
tie  in-bouse-developed  software, 
such  as  performance  analysis 
and  sales  applkatioos  packages, 
bto  the  EIS  and  is  running  cer¬ 
tain  program  components  on  ap- 
proximaiely  50  PCs  scatter^ 
throu^Mut  the  company. 

The  product  incorporates  a 
set  of  dedsioo  support  software 
toeds  designed  to  allow  users  to 
work  with  a  variety  of  data 
sources  to  track,  analyze  and  re¬ 
spond  to  critical  issues. 

An  Informatioa  Resources 
customer  since  1987,  Quaker 
Oats  also  uses  the  vendor's  Ex¬ 
press  software  sjntem  for  appli¬ 
cations  devdopoient. 


Users  test  Decbank  tool 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C«  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Remote  maih 
agemeot  and  isolation  of  users 
from  data  processing  “mumbo 
jumbo"  are  key  features  cited  by 
early  users  of  Diptal  Equqxnent 
Corp.’s  integrated  frmily  of  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  products  for 
banks,  which  was  announced  two 
wedesago. 

CbDed  Decbank,  the  family 
encompasses  DEC  hardware  and 
communications  products  and 
adds  integration  software  and  a 
customizable  end-user  interface. 
The  integration  layer  allows 
banks  to  phig  in  their  exis^  ap- 
pbeations  and  bank-spec&  de¬ 
vices  such  as  statement  printers. 

Decbank  also  links  with  a  doz¬ 
en  or  so  existing  off-the-shelf 
packages  from  third-party  ven¬ 
dors.  These  packages  range 
from  teller  apf^tions  to  sdt- 
ware  for  low  processing  and 
management  reporting. 

"Decbank  is  a  ddiverable 
piece  of  software  that  allows 
banks  to  incorporate  third-party 
apfdications.  distribute  data  and 
incorporate  a  standard  cbent/ 
server  architecture,"  said  Bob 
RusseB.  vice  prestdent  of  Digital 
Services  Industries.  "We've 
been  delivering  this  in  pieces, 
but  Decbank  ties  it  aO  together." 

The  banking  industry  is 
DEC’S  frstest-growing  market, 
with  annual  powth  rates  of 
more  than  20%,  RuaadI  said. 
This  year.  DEC  will  earn  approx¬ 
imate  $1.2  bOBon  in  revenue 
from  this  sector,  he  added. 


The  Express/EIS  requires  an 
Intel  Cevp.  80386-based  plat¬ 
form  with  4M  bytes  of  memory, 
and  a  SM-  to  lOM-byte  disk  on 
each  additional  PC  residing  on 
the  LAN. 

In  addition  to  the  PC  LAN- 
based  environment,  the  soft¬ 
ware  also  operates  several  other 
architectures,  including  IBM 
MVS  and  VM.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX/VMS,  Hew- 
lett-I^ckard  Ca  MPE/XL  and 


Decbank,  whidi  runt  under 
VMS.  incorf^tes  existing 
DEC  coRummicatians  products 
such  as  Network  Applications 
System  and  Decoet  ^  links  to 
other  vendors'  computers.  Dec- 
bank  uses  DEC'S  relatiocial  data¬ 
base.  RDB. 

A  Oiamfcol  bond 

Chemica]  Banking  Carp,  in  New 
York  has  positiooed  Dedsonk  as 
the  server  component  of  its 
three-tier  architecture.  Dec- 
bank  allows  workstations  in  ap¬ 
proximately  80  Chemical  Ba^ 
tNanebes  to  link  to  the  bank’s 
mainframes,  according  to  James 
H.  Ki^y.  vice  president  and 
group  of  Chemical's  infOT- 
nutioo  and  technology  services. 

"We  use  Decbank  as  a  giant 
server  —  for  database,  print,  lo¬ 
cal-area  network"  and  other 
types  of  fimctioQs,  KeOey  said, 
'it  insulates  the  pereoo  in  the 
branch  from  aQ  the  mumbo  jum¬ 
bo  that  data  processing  has  cre¬ 
ated  over  the  past  20  years." 

Another  Dedtank  user  is 
Ameritnist  Corp.  in  Qeveland. 
Robert  C.  Sabpame,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Banking 
Services  Group,  said  his  organi- 
ation  will  have  Decbank  in  100 
branches  by  February. 

"We’ve  been  able  to  inte¬ 
grate  our  existing  teller  ma¬ 
chines  and  do  remote  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  something  we 
could  not  do  before,"  he  said. 
Another  phis  is  using  standard 
computer  pap^  to  print  forms 
instead  of  having  to  buy  pre¬ 
printed  forms,  he  added. 


Prime  Computer.  Inc.  Primos. 

LAN  support  includes  Novell, 
3Com  Corp.,  IBM  Token-Ring, 
Ethanet,  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  tHsyncfaroooos.  asyn¬ 
chronous  and  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.  Virtual  Networiong  Soft¬ 
ware. 

Pricing  starts  at  $50,000.  de¬ 
pending  on  system  configuration 
and  CPUs. 

Express/EIS  is  cuirently 
available. 
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IS  helps  juvenile  system 

Wang  7150  allows  courts  to  deal  with  increasing  caseloads 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

■cwswr  _ 

NEW  Y(^  —  Soiling  juvenile  crime 
rates  across  the  country  are  keeping 
court  administratora,  caseworkers  and 
law  enforcement  ofixiab  mrking  double 
duty  to  keep  up  with  rapidly  increasing 
caseloads, 

To  coodttt  the  ever-growing  oo- 
slaugbt  of  data  coordinatioo  and  reporting 
requiremefts.  the  dty  of  New  Y<^*8  ju- 
vetttle  Justice  btfonnatkio  Services  G)1S) 
divaioo  is  working  coostantly  to  improve 
qrstem  services  for  its  end  users. 

“if  I  have  computer  downtime,  a  kid 
who  should  be  in  jail  couU  be  on  the 
streets.”  said  Barry  B.  Edtson,  directar  of 
JUS. 

The  department  is  responsible  for  ser- 
indng  the  informatioo  needs  of 

aH  the  New  Yorit  boroughs,  h  currently 
relies  on  a  Vkog  Laboratories,  Inc.  VS 
7150  minicoaqwter  as  the  hardware  hub 
oftoaformationaJ  wheel 

The  JJIS  OMist  track  informatioo  from 
the  point  at  which  a  cfafld  enters  probatioo 


The  computer  system  itself  uses  a 
combinatioo  of  Wang  security  and  soft¬ 
ware  security  devdoped  in-bouse,  and  it 
ifiylwnpnts  extensive.  layered  audit-trail 
facilities. 

'<  JIJIS  supports  approximately  120  ter¬ 
minals  across  the  dty,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  40  of  those  douM^  as  pcarsooal  cons- 
^ers.EdBOOsaid. 

In  addEtion  to  the  7150  at  bead- 
quarters.  the  department  also  uses  a 
smaller  Wang  VS-6E  to  facilitate  local- 
site  data  and  word  processing  functkns  in 


the  &oax  Family  Court.  The  V&-6E  also 
communicates  the  7150  for  general- 
purpose  data  processing  and  reporting. 

Edison  and  his  staff  are  busy  linking 
computers  together  these  days.  The  of¬ 
fice  is  mgtaBing  a  ^ng  VS  5000  in  the 
Queeits  Family  Cmirt  and  a  VS-O  in  the 
Manhattan  Family  Court. 

“It’s  great  having  the  minis  out 
there.”  Edison  said.  “It  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  phone  lines  coming  in  here,  and 
each  division  can  maintain  independent 
word  processing  operations.”  The  JJIS  is 
replacing  its  mulricbannel  service  units 
with  direct -dial  hn^,  and  the  department 
depends  on  Wang’s  WSN  protocol  for 
both  direct-transfer  and  point-to-point 
cOTunumcatioos. 

Describing  the  Vfang  computers  as 


“good,  solid  equipment,”  Edbon  sold  J^S 
has  alw  worked  with  systons  from  Digi¬ 
tal  Fqiiipnwitf  Corp.  a^  Prime  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  and  that  be  finds  the  VS  line  to  be 
the  “easiest  to  mamtain  and  operate.”  He 
also  added  that  the  deportmot  is  thinking 
d  imaging  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  data 
entry  and  hopes  to  someday  upgrade  to 
the  topof-tbe^ine  Vfang  lOOOO. 

And  wfaOe  the  system  prote«^  the 
ri^ts  of  juveniles,  its  communication  and 
tracking  also  serve  to  protect 

the  general  population,  Edison  said. 

“If  a  kid  commits  a  crime  in  Manhattan 
on  Monday,  is  bailed  out  and  is  pidced  tq> 
for  perfonmng  another  crime  on  Tues¬ 
day,  we  know.  That  information  is  en- 
tei^  immediately  for  access  and  used  by 
the  agencies  we  serve,”  Edbon  said. 


FLATIIMUM 'files  The 


IF  I  HAVE  computer 
downtime,  a  kid  who 
should  be  in  jail  could  be 
on  the  streets.” 

'  BARRY  B.  EDISON 

JJIS 


tfarou^  sentencing  completion.  Relevant 
data  and  required  docunaentatioe  must  be 
coordinated  with  cbent  hbtexy  profiles., 
and  absiAite  privacy  must  be  guaranteed 
under  the  laws  protecting  penile  defen¬ 
dants.  The  system  also  maintains  all  fam¬ 
ily-related  court  counsel  informatiDa  and 
tracks  data  on  periods  of  actual  detention. 

The  organixation's  two  main  appbea- 
tioDS  —  corporation  counsel  and  proba¬ 
tion  — >  were  tailored  from  a  case  manage¬ 
ment  system  dc-veloped  ^  Insbw,  Inc.,  a 
company  based  in  VhshingUM,  D.C.  Ac- 
con^  to  Edison,  the  JJIS  leased  two  ver- 
sioos  of  the  Inslaw  Promb  tracking  sys¬ 
tem  software  and  customized  it  to  serve 
the  needs  particular  to  the  JJIS  and  its  cli¬ 
ent  agencies. 

Databases  from  the  various  software 
syatemq  can  be  merged,  Edison  said,  but 
to  tte  delicate  nature  of  the  data,  thb 
can  be  done  only  if  special  autborizatioo  b 
given. 

Because  a  juvenile’s  right  to  privacy  b 
so  strictly  protected  on  federal,  state  and 
kxal  government  levete,  aO  hard  copy  b 
shredded  after  output,  and  other  informa- 
tkn  b  kept  sealed.  The  JJIS  data  ceitter  b 
littered  with  piles  of  large,  tranqwent 
plastic  hags  stuffy  with  shredded  re¬ 
ports. 

“We  produce  tremendous  amounts  of 
reports  for  our  user,  agencies,  rai^g 
from  one  to  thousands  of  pages,  on  both  a 
weekly  and  monthly  baa^’’  Edison  said. 
JJIS  compiles  requests  from  the  police  de¬ 
partment.  the  district  attorney's  office, 
the  depaitmttX  of  probation  and  other 
govenunent  agencies. 


Is  DB2™  causingyou  this  kind  of  pressure? 

As  you  confront  the  challenges  of  rela¬ 
tional  technology,  are  you  being  stressed  by 
intimidating  deadlines  and  unending  demands 
for  new  applications? 

And  whether  you're  a  DB2  novice  or  a 
veteran  of  many  years,  are  you  still  struggling 
with  DB2's  complexity  to  accomplish  even  the 
most  basic  tasks? 

That's  where  we  come  in.„to  relieve 
your  DB2  stress  like  no  other  company  can. 


DB2  may  be  new  to  you,  but  it's  not  new 
to  us.  We're  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  the 
only  full  service  software  company  specializing 
exclusively  in  DB2. 

From  our  beginnings,  PLATINUM'S 
energies  have  been  focus«)  on  delivering  qual¬ 
ity  solutions  that  make  DB2  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  and  simpler  to  use.  We  have  created  a 
complete  line  of  products  and  services  to  make 
DB2  more  productive  for  you  ^  to  make 
learning  DB2  a  lot  less  stressful  for  everyone. 
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0  Yes,  I’d  like  more  informaiion  about: 

_ _  RC/QUERY™  _ 

_  rcajpdate™  _ 

_  RC/MIGRATOR"* 

_ RC/SECURE"*  — 

_  PLATINUM  Database  Q 

Analyzer™ 

_  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer™ 

_  PLATINUM  Report  Facility™ 

_  PLATINUM  Data  ^ 

Compressor™ 

_  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reofg™ 

_  PLATINUM  Pipeline™  for  DB2 


.  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Guide 
The  PLATINUM  Reference™ 
for  DB2 

PLATINUM  Education  Series™ 
I’m  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  your  free  3(Mlay 
trials. 

I’d  like  to  schedule  an 
in-house  presentation. 


_ R 

PIATINUM  55 
technology  liuiin 
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(4GL)  or  you  begin  to  use  a  certain  data¬ 
base  management  system,  that’s  it. 
You’re  locked  into  diat  DBMS  or  4GL  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  the  operating 
system  is  DOS.  Unix,  MVS  or  something 
t^t  hasn't  been  invented  yet.  One  cannot 
change  these  decisions  without  a  major 
migration  effort,  and  the  promise  of  c^n 
systems  does  not  yet  include  this  ability. 

Many  factors  work  against  this  truly 
open  environment  ever  becoming  a  re^ 
ty.  There  is  no  economic  advantage  for 
vendors  to  provide  this,  because  they  will 
have  a  dick^  of  a  time  differentiating 
thdr  wares.  This  is  already  happening, 


and  that’s  why  virtually  every  vendor 
that  supports  Unix  will  have  a  different 
verskm- 

Not  only  will  the  operating  system  be 
tuned  to  their  particular  hardware,  but 
the  version  offered  by  each  vendor  wiO 
be  different  enou^  to  make  switching  to 
aiMtber  Unix  version  a  dedskm  that 
most  IS  folks  will  want  to  think  about. 
Even  though  the  versions  will  be  "com¬ 
patible,”  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
tweaking  required  by  users.  And  as  we 
all  know  in  the  software  world,  it’s  the  lit¬ 
tle  things  that  can  kill  you. 

On  the  user  side,  I  don't  know  many 
IS  shops  that  really  want  to  change  th^ 
mission-critical  systems  all  that  often. 
The  freedom  to  do  this  might  be  nice,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  hoU  it  as  a 


threat  over  the  head  of  an  uDcor^erative 
vendor.  However,  the  reality  remains 
that  software  acquisition  IS  a  decision  that 
is  not  made  B^tly.  Committees  are 
formed,  permtssioo  soufdil  ffom  ^C3mc- 
utives  and  budget  coostraints  worked 
out.  It  is  a  lengthy,  exhaustive  process. 

Implementtng  software  is  even  less 
easy  —  especially  given  that  with  most 
large  apphatkins,  there  is  a  beahby  de¬ 
gree  of  customization.  What  you  wind  up 
with  is  a  hybrid  of  off-the-shelf  and 
homegrown  software,  and  most  users 
would  not  want  to  go  through  this  any 
mote  than  they  absolutely  have  to. 

So,  to  parafdirase  Gertrude  Stein,  an 
operating  system  is  an  operating  system. 
Most  users  look  at  Unixas  just  another 
operating  system  to  deal  with,  and  unless 


they  have  a  spedSc  appbcatioa  for  Unix, 
they  wffi  wait.  And  we  an  know  bow  plen- 
tifid  commercial  Unix  qiphcations  are. 

Then,too.therearetbepoliticalim- 
pbcatioos  for  users.  Cynics  say  that  most 
IS  shops  naturally  6ght  the  move  to  open 
systems  because  the  need  for  IS  ”pri^” 
would  be  lessened,  as  would  the  pobtical 
clout  of  IS.  A  lot  of  IS  executhrea  wfll  dis¬ 
pute  this  saying  that  the  move  to  per¬ 

sonal  computers —  open  systems  of  sorts 
—  has  proved  how  needed  IS  is  after  dl 
And  more  than  one  IS  manager  has  said 
that  the  move  to  open  systems  has  made 
him  or  her  a  hero  because  of  the  flexifaility 
these  systems  provide. 

StiU.  I  find  it  interesting  that  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  emtury  after  the  advent  of  com¬ 
puting,  we’re  moving  ffom  a  hardware- 
dependem  industry  to  a  software- 
dependent  ooe.  I  don't  know  bow  long  it 
win  take  to  achieve  total  md^endence, 
but  without  more  users  push^  for  it, 
we  may  never  know. 
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PLATINUM  offers  all  these  adminis¬ 
tration,  development  and  end  user  software 
products  for  the  perfect  antidote  to  DB2  stress. 

•ROCJUERY- 

•RCAJPOATE” 

•  RC/MIGRATOR™ 

•ROSECURE” 

•  PLATINUM  DatabaM  Analyzer  "■ 

•PLATINUM  Report  Facility- 

•  PLATINUM  Plan  Analyzer™ 

•  PLATINUM  Data  Compressor™ 

•  PLATINUM  Rapid  Reorg™ 

•  PLATINUM  Pipeline™  for  DB2 


platinum's  hands-on  training  courses 
cover  all  aspects  of  DB2,  QMF,  and  CSR  All 
courses  are  available  either  at  your  fadfity  or  at 
one  of  our  regional  education  centers. 

•  Introduction  to  DB2 

•  DB2  Database  Design  and  Application  Planning 

•  DB2  Database  and  System  Administration 

•  DB2/SQL  Application  Programming 

•  eSP  Application  Programming 

•  Using  DB2  and  CJMF 

Our  guides  and  reference  manuals  con¬ 
tain  the  most  recognized  and  authoritative 
standards  and  guidelines  for  D62. 

•The  PLATINUM  DB2  GukJe/Online” 

•  The  PLATINUM  Reference™  for  DB2 

•  The  PLATINUM  DB2  Catalog  Poster 

All  of  our  products  and  services  carry 
the  PLATINUM  Quality  Assurance  Guarantee. 
Toll-free  phone  support  is  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

So  if  DB2  has  taken  you  to  your  limit 
why  struggle  any  longer?  CallPLATINUM 
technotogyat  l-80(M42-686l  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.  an  in-house  demonstration,  or  our 
exclusive  no-oWigation  product  evaluation. 
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Transmission  Control  Protocol/Intereet 
Protoed  to  Systems  Network  Ardiitec- 
ture  LU6.2  and  for  mapping  diem  re- 
qxiests  to  CICS  transactions.  The  re¬ 
quests  then  go  to  Sybase's  Open  Server 
for  CICS  (m  the  mainframe,  which  pro¬ 
cesses  them,  retrieving  data  and  sending 
the  results  bKk  downstream. 

The  ability  to  easily  retrieve  tnfonna- 
timi  from  different  types  of  files  and  data¬ 
bases  and  move  it  to  different  types  of 
systems  will  be  the  magic  of  ISIS,  accord¬ 
ing  to  database  administrator  James  Daly. 
"What  makes  it  all  work  for  us  are  the  net 
gateway  products  (on  the  RT  and  main¬ 
frame)  that  open  up  the  mainframe  to  aQ 
these  different  cheat  ptatforms." 

The  two  Sybase  products  aOow  the 
House  to  avoid  much  d  the  cost  of  rewrit¬ 
ing  appheations  and  converting  files  and 
databases.  Daly  said.  "It  allows  us  to  use 
techndogy  that  spans  many  years.  And  it 
allows  us  to  have  mce  [graphical  user  in¬ 
terfaces]  on  the  Macs  wh&  leavii^  the 
old  maii^ame  hrom  ends  undong^.  ’ ' 

Windowing  and  the  ability  to  lisik  the 
databases  will  give  users  enormous  new 
powers,  Berdine  said.  "Members’  press 
secretaries  sonaetimes  have  to  put  to¬ 
gether  ^leeches  in  minutes.  Now  theyH 
be  able  to  chek  on  pieces  of  a  bill  and  move 
them  into  a  speech." 

ISIS  consists  of  lo^cal  bundles  of  appli- 
catioos  that  Berdine  calls  “work- 
benches":  (me  each  for  the  executive, 
islative,  constituent,  press  and  analytical 
functioas.  Two  appheatioas  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  workbench  be  operational  next 
month,  and  aD  of  ISIS  is  due  for  com^ 
tionml993. 

Berdine  would  not  say  what  ISIS  will 
cost,  but  she  said  she  is  keeping  costs 
down  by  much  off-the-shelf  soft¬ 
ware  and  relying  entirely  on  her  own  staff 
of  240  programmers  and  analysts. 

Berdine  said  the  House  is  breoming 
hungry  far  technology,  even  far  the  rath¬ 
er  cumbersome  tools  offered  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  MIN  system. 

"We  h^  560  people  logged  onto  the 
system  on  electian  ni^  Two  years  ago, 
everyone  used  to  telephone  us  for  infor- 
matioo,"  she  said. 
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The  486' PC. 


Never  before  has  this  much 
power  been  plugged  into  a 
business  PC. 


A  486  microprocessor-based  PC  has 
everything  it  takes  to  run  today’s  high- 
powered  applications.  And  run  them  the 


Presenting  the  Intel  486  micro-  way  you  need  to— simultaneously  and  at 


processor — a  veritable  powerhouse  that’s  lightning  speed. 

been  harnessed  for  business.  Plus,  it’s  compatible  with  the  hard- 


61990  Intel  Cocponiiion. 


1-800-548-4725  and  ask  ‘ 
processor  Means  Business’ 


more  power 


ware  and  business  applications  you  already 
own,  so  you  won’t  spend  any  extra  time  or 
money  on  training. 

TTie  486  PC.  Plug  it  in  and  start  shock¬ 
ing  the  corporate  world. 

For  additional  information,  call 


Intel 

The  .Computer  Inside.™ 


486  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
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bgres  gateway  product  attracted  Ask 


BYJEAN&BOZMAN 

cw  Starr _ 

mountain  view,  Calit  — 

When  Ask  CocniNiter  ^rstems. 

Inc.  acquired  lA0pes  Carp*  in  Oc* 
tober,  it  gained  aeveni  1^  tech¬ 
nical  tools  to  be  used  in  Ask’s 

oexC-geneiatioo  appbcatkn  soft¬ 


ware  products. 

Prone  these  are  the 

Ingres  “gateway”  proAicts  and 
Ingres  tools  that,  when  used  m 
.-rwniwfmtinn,  wiO  link  Ask  appli¬ 
cations  on  Unix,  Distal  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  Hewlett-F^- 
ard  Ca  corapoters  with  corpo¬ 
rate  databases  nmning  on 


IBM  mainframes. 

“Ask  didn’t  pay  aU  that  mon¬ 
ey  just  to  protect  the  Ingres  da- 
tab^  en^ne  on  which  they’re 
Kwang  their  new  products,”  said 
the  president  of  Chicago-based 
ferfonnance  Computing,  Inc., 
Rich  Fmkelstein,  who  is  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  Ingres  gateways.  “They 


are  kxrfdng  for  a  way  to  expand 
their  business,  a^  Ingres' 
fourth-goieration  language 
tools  are  extremely  good,  state- 
of-the-art  techn<A)gy.” 

So  far,  the  Ask/Ingres  gate¬ 
ways  link  Ask/Ingres  applica¬ 
tions  to  dec’s  RMS  and  RDB 
databases  and  to  IBM’s  IMS  and 
DB2  databases.  However,  more 
gateways  are  on  the  way,  includ¬ 
ing  <Hie  for  Tandem  ComiHiters, 


Afta'fryii^Our 
Bidness" 

AnKricanlxirislEr 

SentThe 
OfliersPaddm 


tt  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Only  our 

EmiwnmentUIitanaimerUsdt^  the  IBM  AS/400  provides  you  wij  die  mainframe 

functionahty  and  rc  ease-of-use  necessary  to  let  you  get  more  work  (to. 

That’s  why  our  midrange  solutions  are  being  chosen  by  more  and  more  Fortune  1000 
Free  White  Paper  Offer;  For  more  infSinatkin  and  a  free  copy  of 

■Transparemtoinology:  Getting  Hittr  Whrk  Done  In  The  90s,  call  1-800-388-200o7^^ 


The  Different  Is  Expertise. 


AnjCVTA-BOSTOS.CHlCXGO.|jOSAI<CEl£S.LmBiO-LOND^ _ 
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Inc.’s  Nonstop  SQL  database. 

Ask  Chi^  Executive  Officer  San¬ 
dra  Kurtag  said. 

Ingres’  gateway  products,  of- 
firially  annouDced  in  Octc^ier, 
have  been  used  at  beta-test  sites 
for  10  imnths.  Used  in  coojunc- 
tioo  with  Ingres  tools  and  the 
!ngras/Star  and  Ingrcs/Net  net¬ 
working  products,  the  gateways 
piitA  Ask  applications,  developed 
with  Ingres  tocds,  into  mixed- 

vendor  envimunaits. 

One  part  of  the  Ingres  gate¬ 
way  reades  on  a  DEC  computer 

or  a  Unix  machine,  while  the  oth¬ 
er  resides  oo  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame.  According  to  Ask,  users 
do  not  need  to  run  an  Ingres  da¬ 
tabase  management  system  lo¬ 
use  the  gateway  product:  they 
only  need  to  write  the  applica¬ 
tion  using  Ingres  tools. 

An  Ingres  demonstration 
shows  that  the  mapping  to  DB2 
is  so  complete  that  IBM’s  DB2 
errw  messages  appear  oo  the 
Unix  or  DEC  user'sscreen.  That 
kind  of  fuiu^iooality.  analysts 
said,  aivears  to  be  unique  among 
the  gateways  offered  by  DBMS 
vendors. 

StMqwwstiom 

“There  are  major  performance 
issues  to  be  faced,”  Fnikdstein 
said.  “You  can  use  these  gate¬ 
ways  to  access  remote  data- 
but  I’m  interested  in  see 
ing  these  products  work  in 
user  sites,  handling  large  and 
comi^  transactioos.” 

Until  the  new  gateway  prod¬ 
ucts  are  widely  deployed,  how¬ 
ever,  some  analysts  question  the 

range  of  functionality  m  the  In¬ 
gres  f^teway  code.  "A  gateway 
product  can  always  translate 
SQL  into  a  series  d  commands 
tiwf  would  update  an  IMS  data¬ 
base.  The  question  is:  Will  they 
wrak  efficieiitly?”  asked  Herb 
Edelstein,  a  partner  at  Euclid  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

ld[  Pharmaceuticals  Group  in 
WHmingtcm.  Del.  has  been  using 
an  Ingres  Gateway  since  Sep- 

tember.  The  gateway  is  used  in  a 
productiao  application  linking  a 
DEC  Vaxdu^er  to  an  IBM  3090 
Model  600  mainframe  running 
DB2. 

The  ICl  an>licatioo  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  create  ^  hoc  queries  from 

DEC  tenninate  and  run  them 
salss  data  stored  under 
the  DB2  rebtianal  DBMS.  Other 
vendors’  gateway  prodi^  can 
query  DB2  for  i^onnatioo,  but 
roost  of  these  products,  with  the 
exception  of  Sybase,  Inc.’8  DB2 
gateway,  cannot  do  so  in  real 
time. 

“We  bad  been  distdeased  with 

the  of  devefopment  tools 
available  for  D62.  Now,  we’re 
able  to  leverage  our  Ingres  ex¬ 
pertise  to  run  real-time  queries 
against  the  corporate  sales  data¬ 
base,”  said  Aidan  Farrell,  man¬ 
ager  of  techncdogy  development 
at  the  ICI  unit.  Prcvioualy,  batch 
updates  to  the  IBM  mainframe 
had  limited  ICI  users’  database 
queries  to  preprogrammed  for¬ 
mal  repents. 
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'70s  & '80s  '90s 

Machine^ntered  User-centered 


Mainframes  are  poised  lo  play  the  leading  role  in  the  new  computing 
architectures  of  the  '90s  - 


company  with  headquarters  in 
the  noftheasiem  United  States.  Its 
manufacturing  operations  are 
centered  in  Asia.  Its  subcontract¬ 
ed  design  work  is  done  in 
Ireland.  Sales  offices  are  sprin¬ 
kled  around  the  world  with  coor¬ 
dination  in  San  Francisco. 

Research  and  Development  is  in 
Germany.  A  truly  global  opera¬ 
tion.  Corporate  IS  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  smooth,  secure 
and  timely  transfer  of  sensitive 
company  data  across  all  these 
far-flung  locales.  In  reality,  that 
means  seamlessly  linking  dozens 
of  different  systems  and  net¬ 
works  that  are  subjea  to  different 
government  regulatoiy-  restric¬ 
tions.  Mainframes  make  this 
.sprawling  international  operation 
work  b>'  acting  as  hubs  that  con¬ 
nect  the  various  locations. 

In  the  late  'SOs.  data  process¬ 
ing  architectures  were  com¬ 
pressed  from  three  tiers  to  two; 

The  machine-oriented  domin¬ 
ions  of  mainframes,  minicomputers  and 
PCs  were  Iwdten  down  and  reformed  into 
user-oriented  enterprise  and  work-group 
dcwnains.  This  new  architectural  focus  has 
received  various  labels,  including  "cooper- 
alive  processing"  and  "client/server"  com¬ 
puting.  No  matter  what  it  is  called,  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes  will  play  the  central  role 
in  its  opeiatkx). 

THE  DATA  WAREHOUSE 

The  mainframes  (rf  1995  will 
be  characterized  as  data  vaults 
or  warehouses  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  These  huge  providers  of 
services  will  control  communica- 
tkwts.  provide  security,  and  man¬ 
age  data  access  and  throughput 
for  a  system  of  interlocking 
databases.  This  will  lead  to  a 
high  level  of  diverse  database 
integration,  enhanced  system 
integritv'.  and  in  the  end.  a  cost- 
effective  array  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  arid  personnel. 

Despite  the  much-publicized 
movement  toward  downsizing, 
few  companies  expect  to  erase 
the  need  for  large  mainframes 
an’’  time  in  the  near  future.  In 
fact,  the  strategic  plans  of  most 
large  organizations  run  to  the 
contrar)’.  The  reallocation  of 
selected  prtxessing.  and  in  some 
cases  selected  control,  to  work- 
.siaiion-based.  end-user  depart¬ 


ments  is  generating  an  increased  workload 
for  mainframes.  Thi.s  shows  the  role  of 
mainframes  is  becoming  more,  not  less, 
important.  There  are  several  reasons: 

•  Ai  the  high  end  of  the  paxessing-power 
scale,  large  mainframes  cannot  he  readily 
and  cost-effeaively  matched  by  incremen¬ 
tal  additions  of  small  proce-ssors.  This  is 
especially  true  in  high-volume  transaaion 
processing 


•  .Mainframes  have  .sophi.sticated 
security  mechanisms  for  both 
access  of  data  resources  and 
.secured  transmission  of  sensi-* 
tive.  valuable  data 

•  FonVial  and  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures  and  prfxlucts  for  reliable 
backup  and  recovery  on  main¬ 
frames  have  been  developed 
over  the  years,  insuring  .system 
integrit)’.  The  lack  of  these  pro¬ 
cedures  and  products  is  the  riiast 
frequent  cause'  failure  for  dis¬ 
tributed  networks  linking  smaller 
machines 

•  .Mainframes  provide  the  auto¬ 
mated  cx)ntrol  and  integration  of 
storage  devices  as  well  as  other^ 
peripherals  and  restwrces  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  a  global  busi¬ 
ness 

•  Mainframes  provide  system 
control  and  all-important  auditing 
facilities  that  maintain  data,  appli¬ 
cations  and  operating-system  integrity-. 

THE  CHALLEHGE  OF  PERSONAL 
COMPUTERS 

Since  their  introduction  in  the  early  'SOs. 
personal  computers  have  been  touted  as 
"mainframe  killers."  It-is  true  that,  incre¬ 
mentally.  the  growth  of  power  in  the  form 
of  millions  of  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS)  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
personal  computers  than  in  mainframes. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  raw 
processing  power  played  a 
major  role  in  the  migration  of 
specific  applications  from  main¬ 
frames  to  smaller  machines  such 
as  personal  computers. 

PCs  have  .several  distinct  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  over  main¬ 
frames: 

•  The\’  are  easier  to  learn,  easier 
to  install  and  easier  to  use.  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  non-DP-profes- 
sional 

•  Relative  to  mainframe  comput¬ 
ing  power,  personal  computers 
can  provide  a  very  cast-effective 
solution  for  certain  types  of 
.standalone  or  departmental  pro¬ 
cessing  such  as  spread  sheets, 
word  processing  or  application 
development 

•  Hardware  and  «)ftware  prob- 


Tending  to  an  increasingly  computer-literate  end-user  population  will 
Decome  a  major  preoccupation  with  MIS  staffs  by  1998 
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lems  (in  PCs  require  relatively  kiwer  main¬ 
tenance  skills  which  are  widely  available. 

However,  while  PCs  are  very  powerful 
when  properly  applied  to  the  appnipriate 
problem,  they  are  not  viable  alternatives  to 
mainframes  for  jobs  that  require  robust 
security,  task  inierieaving  with  other  data 
processing  jobs,  and  high  rates  of  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  There  are  many  recent 
examples  of  corporate  data  processing  jobs 
that  were  offloaded  to  PC  networks.  Within 
months.  MIS  directors  were  asked  to  recap¬ 
ture  and  reschedule  these  jobs  back  to 
miiinframes  due  to  poor  security',  and  the 
difficult  in  administering,  managing  and 
repairing  local  area  networks 
(LAN.S).  Few  organizations  have 
realized  the  optimal  organization¬ 
al  struclure  required  to  properly 
and  successfully  support  dis¬ 
tributed  prcKessing  across  LANs. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  *90$ 

Long  gone  are  the  days  of  15”/^' 
annual  staff  growth  with  salary- 
increases  to  match.  If  anything, 
staff  reductions  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Commercial  data  p»o- 
Ce.ssing  depaflmenLs  are  realizing 
that  the  work  force  needed  to 
support  large  cximputing  systems 
mast  be  closely  coniroQed  and.  in 
many  cases,  reduced.  Further, 
retained  personnel  ..are  being 
asked  to  expand  their  expertise 
and  work  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  trf  the  core  business. 

In  the«  lean  times,  both  MIS  managers 
and  vendors  are  faced  with  a  paradox. 
Corporate  management  says  the  ctimput- 
ing  complexity  can  increase  as  long  as 
personnel  and  training  required  to  sup¬ 
port  and  manage  it  declines.  Given  this 
new  criterion  for  buying  computers, 
hardware  vendors  will  be  under  coastani 
pressure  to  provide  more  costreffeclive 
systems. 

The  computer  processor  environment 
over  the  next  five  to  10  years  will  continue 
on  its  heterogeneous  path.  Along  this 
path,  corporate  data  prcnressing  depart¬ 
ments  are  moving  into  an  era  (rf  hardware 
specialization-  They  are  dedicating  main¬ 
frames  to  the  management  of  very  specific 
busines.s  situations  such  as  automated 
teller  machines,  on-line  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLTP)  and  batch  processing.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  each  of  these  dedicated 
processors  to  come  from  different  ven¬ 
dors.  Therefore,  the  challenge  is  to  main¬ 
tain  multi-vendor  hardware  solutions  with 
limited  staff. 


MAINFRAME  MARKET  DYNAMICS 

In  a  recent  IDC  .>urvey  of  senior  .MIS 
managers  with  IBM  .^)90-class  mainframes, 
respondents  were  asked  to  discuss  their 
plans  for  acquiring  laige  computers  over  the 
next  three  years.  Of  those  who  are  planning 
an  acquisition  during  that  time  perirxl.  SWi. 
are  considering  IBM.  but  models  other  than 
the  newly-announced  ES'9000  series.  Nine¬ 
teen  percent  are  considering  a  plug  compat¬ 
ible  manufacturer  (PCM)  solution  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Hitachi  Dau  Systems  IHDS)  or 
Amdahl.  Twenty-three  percent  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  non-lBM-compatihle  mainframe  or 
L'nLx  acquisition.  The  fact  that  large-procx-s- 
sor  users  are  expressing  an  early.  tentaii\-e 


approach  to  the  newly-announced  IBM 
ES/9000  is  no  suriwise.  C-sers  typically  warm 
up  slowly  to  new  machines. 

Soaring  mainframe  growth,  which 
reached  nearly  at  times  during  the  past 
20  years,  gave  way  to  a  nxxlest  growth  rate 
of  lo  7%  by  1 W.  Bamng  any  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unprecedented  technological 
breakthroughs.  IDC  predicts  .similar 
unspectacular  growth  — but  not  unspectac¬ 
ular  profits — for  the  'OOs, 

Tlie  promise  of  mainframe  longes  ity  and 
the  possibility  of  70%  profit  margins  has 
resulted  in  cuyhroat  mariceting  campaigns 
by  IBM  and  the  PCMs.  Once  a  group  much 
larger  in  number  during  the  glory  days  of 
the  ••BL:NCH.'  the  PCMs  are  now  limited  to 
Amdahl  and  HDS.  Both  companie.s  are 
expeaed  to  demonstrate  .staying  power 
over  the  next  10  years. 

The  PCM  marketing  push  has  clearly 
been  fell  by  the  perennial  leader.  IBM.  a.s 
that  company's  market  share  has  slowly 
enxled.  Big  Blue  has  lost  customers  to  the 
PCM  vendors  primarily  on  price  perfor¬ 
mance  issues. 


Prior  to  the  fall  of  1990.  a  ptnkxJ  that  .saw 
ses'eral  important  announcements  txMKem- 
ing  mainframe  technology,  the  mainframe 
market  shares  for  the  leading  vendors 
were: 


IBM . : . 68^' 

L'nLsys . 17% 

Amdahl . .O'W' 

Hitachi  Data  Svsiems . 3% 

BulllW . . 2% 

Control  Data . 1% 


The  1990  competition  pk-ked  up  during 
lune  when  HDS  announevd  the  industry’s 
f^asie.sf  processor,  the  mixlel  EX''420.  The 
EX  420  is  rated  at  approximately 
150  MIPS.  This  imroduction  was 
ftrflowed  in  short  order  by  rapid- 
fire  announcements  from 
Amdahl,  Fujitsu  and  IBM.  This 
series  of  announcements  t-irtual- 
!y  restrurtured  mainframe  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  new  machine  families 
offer  dramatically  new  features 
and  funaions  with  the  promise 
(/  even  nxxv  adt-anced  features 
over  the  next  several  years. 
HDS  .seems  to  base  come  out  a 
winner  in  this  new-produci 
defb>'  as  16%  of  survey-  respon¬ 
dents  say  their  cximpanies  arc 
now  planning  on  buying  HDS 
machines.  Otherwise,  the  intro¬ 
ductions  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
great  impact  on  future  brand 
loyalty.  Some  62%  of  respondents  still 
expect  to  bti>’  from  Big  Blue. 

Internationally,  five-year  mainframe-mar¬ 
ket  groisih  in  riw  Pacific  Rim  is  expected  to 
double  that  trf  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Japanese,  Australian  and  Asian  markets 
pose  an  interesting  dilemma  for  mainframe 
makers.  IBNf  s^-siems  compatiNlity  is  les.s 
critical  in  these  markets  than  in  the  1125.  As 
a  result.  se\'eral  Eurt^xan  and  Faf  Ea.siem 
manufacturers  have  a^res-rively  carved  out 
and  maintained  a  s^ifkani  market  share. 
Thu-s-.  IBM  and  the  PCMs  have  fcxind  them¬ 
selves  in  the  unaccustomed  position  of 
playing  caich-up. 

lite' aggressive  marketing  of  the  PCM 
vei^ors,  joint  ventures  and  far  reaching 
marketing  agreements  among  industry 
giants  have  IBM  kxiktng  anxkiush'  over  its 
shoulder.  What  it  sees  Is  Fujitsu  buying 
IntemaiionaJ  Qimputers  Ltd.  ouuighi.  and 
42%  of  Amdahl.  In  another  similar  move. 
Electronic  Data  Systems  bought  20%  of 
HDS.  Raret>‘  lacking  in  marketir^  acumen. 
IBM  is  expected  to  have  more  than  100 
strategic  alliances  of  its  o^-n.  mostly  with 


As  the  growth  of  CPU  performance  has  outstripped  increases  in 
input/oufput  subsystem  power,  local  area  networks  have  been  enlist¬ 
ed  to  offload  mainframes 


HDS 
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The  decreasing  number  of  mainframe  service  calls  creates  higher  user  expectations  for  large 
applications  such  as  airlines  reservations  and  banking  > 


software  paitners.  before  January  1,  1991. 

Less  than  five  years  ago.  the  top  price  for 
the  high-end  machine  in  a  mainframe  fami¬ 
ly  was  in  the  range  of  S5  to  $6  miHion. 
Today,  these  machines  exceed  $24  million. 
Add  in  the  large  margirts  which  hardware 
designers  require  to  support  R  and  D 
efforts,  and  these  price  tags  will  only  climb. 
Despite  such  astrorK}mical  costs,  however, 
there  is  no  si^  that  the  world  s  largest  cor¬ 
porations  are  reluctant  to  buy.  They  have 
to  buy  if  they  want  to  compete. 

On  a  positive  and  less  expensive  note, 
significant  savings  can  be  realized  from 
operational  consolidation.  Money  can  also 
be  saved  by  agreeing  to  new  hardware 
purchases  only  if  free  software  licenses  are 
included.  For  example,  an  IBM  buyer 
might  save  the  $250,000  yearly  cost  of  D32. 


Mainframes  have  a  definite  advantage  over 
smaller  computers  in  this  area. 

TECHNOLOGY  ADVANCES 

Techndogical  advancements  came -with 
dizzying  rapidity  in  the  ‘BOs,  and  wQl  ccxi- 
tinue  to  do  so  in  the  ‘90s.  Processors,  from 
the  most  powerful  mainframes  down 
through  the  least  powerful  personal  com¬ 
puters,  increased  in  speed  dramatically.  We 
have  reached  the  point  rtow  where  speed 
improvements  of  25%  to  30%  per  year  are 
taken  for  granted — ^and  even  demanded — 
by  some  end  users. 

General-purpose  processor  speeds  are 
now  in  the  150-to-210  MIPS  range  and 
expeaed  to  reach  300  to  500  MIPS  by  1995. 
They  will  hit  1.000  MIPS  and  more  by  the 
year  2000.  Fujitsu,  a  leading  Japanese  main¬ 


frame  manuraaiircr.  hinis  ihai  it  is  dewlop- 
ing  a  600-MIPS  nuchine.  'Slien  it  will  reach 
the  market  is  a  matter  of  debate.  At  this 
point,  there  are  ver\  few  applications  that 
require  or  can  fully  take  ad\'jntage  of  that 
kind  (rf  power.  Actual  applications  that  could 
utilize  such  fast  machines  are  generally 
found  in  the  militar\'. 

As  commercial  applications  l>egin  tc) 
require  such  prtK'essing  power,  it  seems 
likely  that-a  customizcxl  amfiguration  will 
be  developed  for  each  individual  installa¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  an  an  extraordinary 
expeaation  given  the  sums  «)f  monev  that 
will  be  invested  by  u.sers. 

Advances  in  pr(xx*s.sor  design  include  the 
implementation  of  improved  instructions 
that  control  prcx'es.sing  within  tlie  oinput- 
"er.  Smaller  machines  with  reduced  instruct 
tion  set  computing  (RISC)  and  scalable  pr«v 
cessor  archiledure  ISP.ARC)  are  now  txmi- 
mon.  although  such  technologies  are  not 
expected  to  gain -widespread  u.se  in  the 
mainframe  class  until  IW.  at  tlx*  earliest. 

Despite  advances  in  iiardw  are  miniatur¬ 
ization.  dramatic  reductions  in  the  size  of 
mainframe  computers  are  not  expected 
soon.  A-  quick  loitk  inside  alriHist  any  cur¬ 
rent  large  tixxlel  reveals  cxHVsidcTJble  open 
space  that  is  requited  for  easy  access.  • 

Despite  all  the  icxhrHrlogical  gains.  Ikiw- 
ever,  the  disparitv'  between  tlx*  cotnpuic'r  s 
ability  to  “emneh'  data  and  its  ability  to 
move  data  through  input  output  subsys¬ 
tems  is  dLsappoinling-  CPI  s  simply  cannot 
move  data  around  as  fast  as  tlxT  can  ptx)- 
cess  it.  One  .solutkm  to  this  ,shoftcc«ning  is 
the  use  of  work-grouptmctUc'd  LANs. 

This  disparity  continues  to  exist  even 
after  the  introduction  of  JBM's  Enterprise 
Sy^em  Connection  Architecture  (E-SCONK 
This  dramatic  nc*w  channel  architecture 
uses  a  light-emitting  diode  as  the  light 
source,  and  fiber-ofKic  cable  as  the  trans¬ 
mission  medium.  ESCON  allows  direct- 
aceexs  sKwage  device's  (O.ASDsi  to  Ix'  kxat- 
ed  up  to  five  mile's — in.sie*ad  of  only  sevcTal 
hundred  feet — from  mainframe's.  It  also 
provides  lOM  bit.  .sec  transmission  I  O 
speed,  which,  although  fast,  still  lags 
behind  internal  CPC  spe*ed. 

In  order  to  pul  the  issue  in  perspetlivu. 
consider  this:  CPU  cycle  times  are  in  tlx* 
nanosecond,  (one-millkmifi  of  a  '•econdl 
range.  I/O  subsystems  operate  in  the*  mili- 
second  (one-thousandth  of  a  .second) 
range.  If  we  arbitrarily  assign  one  nano¬ 
second  as  orx  hour,  then  one  millisevond 
is  appnrximately  4l  days. 

REACHING  FOR  RELIABILITY 

A.sked  to  comnx*nt  on  mainframe  seTvxv 
calls.  .survt*y  re.spondenis  say  thc^y  expeti 
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the  number  c>f  these  calls  to  decrease  from 
1 .5  to  0.6  a  month  by  the  year  20(X)-  In  such 
a  stable  environment,  users  will  demand  an 
even  higher  rate  of  reliability  for  such 
applicaiioas  as  airlines  reservations,  bank¬ 
ing.  credit  card  pr<Kessing  and  point-of- 
sale  transactions,  While  the  majority  ol 
today's  mainframes  is  not  fault-tolerant, 
there  are  vendors  that  have  specifically 
designed  their  machines  to  offer  lOCM-  reli¬ 
ability.  The  demand  for  such  perfection 
will  surely  engender  industry-wide,  main^ 
frantc  fault-tolerance  within  the  next  10 
>'ears,  It  Is  needed  now . 

.Mainframe  reliabilitv  is  wonh  its  weight 
in  gold.  Retail  credit  card  operations  are  a 
gcxKl  example-  Research  indicates 
that  if  a  retail  credit  card  valida¬ 
tion  is  delayed  longer  than  H 
seconds,  the  ajasumer  will  offer 
another  c"ard  Thus,  the  first  credit 
card  company  loses  an  opponu- 
niiy  to.  in  effect,  grant  a  high- 
inierest.  .shtin-term  loan  .Main¬ 
frame  makers  are  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  credit  card  compa¬ 
nies  tvpicaJly  purchase  whatever 
prwessing  equipment  brings 
them  lower  respon.se  times. 

THE  “LOGICAL**  MAIN¬ 
FRAME 

The  2  i-hourN-f>er-da\ ,  seven- 
days-per-week.  36n-day.s-pcr- 
year  prtH.x>sing  .schedule  is  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure*  in 
most  large  organizations  with 
critical  lime  requirements.  The 
future  decade  will  carr)  this  a 
step  further  by  making  any 
ckrtvnlime  unacceptable. 

This  demanding  envinmmeni  is  spawning 
what  IIX:  calk  "distributed  data  center  com- 
jJexes.'  IhMribuied  data  center  complexes 
aa*  a  ceJIeclion  of  getigraphitally  diverse 
data  centers  coupled  by  wideband,  wide- 
aa*a  communkatkin  capabilities.  Each  awn- 
plex  is  ii]dulv  coupled  with  all  (kher  com¬ 
plexes.  during  cvniral  memorv .  storage  and 
other  mainframe  facilities.  The  number  of 
central  pniixrs.sing  unns  contained  in  each  of 
these  complexes  is  inaea-sing.  Currently, 
thca*  is  a  maximum  of  eight  T^t  number 
Loukl  a*ach  24  b\'  1993- 

In  this  environment,  each  of  tliese  dis¬ 
tributed  data  center  complexes — while  to  a 
large  degree  self-contained — requires 
informaiKin  sharing  with  smaller,  "mini- 
mainframes"  These  unanendc*d  "lights-out" 
systems  coukl  he  located  regiorully  or  in 
ciepurlmertt-v 

Overall  einerprise  control  of  such  com- 
munk-aikm  will  be  jccxjmpltshc*d  by  a  “k)g- 


ical"  mainframe — a  distnbuted  data  center 
computer  that  stands  logically  apart  from 
any  other  CPI's  This  master  cfimputer  will 
not  he  inva-sive.  It  will  not  make  modifica¬ 
tions  to  any  of  the  outlying”  operating  .sys¬ 
tems.  Its  automated  prfx.ess  control  will  not 
retard  the  performance  of  the  host  systems. 
Its  strategic  decisions  will  be  made  trans¬ 
parently  and  according  to  priorities  estab¬ 
lished  by  management. 

EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

In  order  to  manage  and  control  process¬ 
ing.  enterprise-wide  systems  of  the  future 
will  require  more  knowledge  than  any  one 
person  can  supply.  .Artificial  intelligence,  or 


more  precisely,  mainframe-based  expen 
systems,  will  help  fill  this  knowledge  gap- 
"Hiese  systems  are  compri.sed  of  knowliklge 
and  rules  built  by  extracting  decades  of 
experience  from  hundreds  of  hours  of 
interviews  w  ith  human  experts  Expert  sys¬ 
tems  will  gradually  replace  the  human 
component  and  make  the  thousands  of 
splii-.second  decisions  needed  to  run  a 
large  mainframe  complex  on  a  daily  basis. 
Without  such  systems — and  they  are 
finding  their  way  into  data  centers 
now — the  complexit>  of  running  data  cen¬ 
ters  efficiently  will  quickly  push  machine- 
operating  personnel  to  their  limits.  They 
will  be  overburdened  as  schedules,  work¬ 
load  balance,  and  the  need  for  100% 
uptime  require  processing  that  will  be 
divided  among  distributed  heterogeneous 
mainframes.  The  scope  of  the  task  incteas- 
es  significantly  when  performance,  net¬ 
work.  resource  and  data  management  are 
included- 


According  to  the  IDC  survey,  portability 
and  integration  of  multi-vendor  hardware 
and  software  solutions  Is  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  is.sues  facing  IS  manage¬ 
ment  over  the  next  five  to  10  years.  The 
object-oriented  environments  used  by  ^ 
expert  s7S[ems  address  those  two  is.sues  by 
raising  the  level  of  portability  and  easing 
multi-vendor  integration.  As  a  result,  the 
accumulated  expertise  gathered  from  many  , 
highly  technical  disdplines  is  transmitted  to 
organizations  that  would  otherwise  go 
without, 

PERIPHERALS 

When  speaking  about  mainframes,  the  I 

term  “peripheral"  has  become  L 

synonymous  with  data  storage  t 

devices  and  printers.  While  they  ' 

play  a  significant  role,  there  are 
also  vast  numbers  of  personal 
computers  and  workstations 
urgently  requesting  data  from 
mainframe-based  master  data  ' 
repositories. 

In  order  to  provide  that  sup¬ 
port.  peripheral  .storage  devices.  i 
whether  they  be  traditional.' 
rotating,  DASDs.  or  some  other 
medium  such  as  optical  disk,  will 
be  used  heavily.  Survey  respon¬ 
dents  believe  that  the  growth  of 
DASD  will  increa-se  over  the  next 
five  years  by  a  robust  61%. 
However,  they  also  believe  that 
tape  storage  will  grow  an  even 
more  impressive  119%.  That 
growth  Is  largely  reserved  for  the 
newer,  smaller  cartridge  tapes,  as 
opposed  to  the  traditional  reel- 
mounted  versions.  The  cartridge  devices 
offer  several  key  advantages,  but  oae 
stands  out:  the  ability  to  automate  the 
mounting  process  with  so  called  carousel  or 
"luke  box"  hardware.  This  eliminates  virtu¬ 
ally  all  human  intervention. 

While  optical  disk  storage  devices  have 
been  available  fw  swne  time.  am.*ptance  (rf 
these  devices  within  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  has  not  'been  overwhelming. 
Currently,  write-once-read-many  (WORM) 
technology  Is  finding  a  niche  in  such  areas 
as  image  prtx:es.sihg  and  microfiche  replace¬ 
ment.  and  Is  much  favored  by  government 
agencies  such  as  the  IRS.  Advances  in  this 
technology,  such  as  multi-function  dlsk-s.  are 
expected  to  expand  the  market,  but  not  tm  a  , 
large  .scale.  Mainframe  optical-disk  devices 
made  up  less  than  3%  of  disk  shipments  in 
1989.  and  barring  an  unexpected  “break¬ 
through.  that  market  share  Is  not  expected 
to  increa.se  dramatically  over  the  next  five 
years. 


Cartric^  leads  tape-1990 


C*rt  Tape 


The  average  IDC  survey  sue  has  13.000  cartridge  tape  units  installed, 
as  opposed  to  only  8,500  reel-based  units 
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FIBER  OPTICS  AT  THE  HEART  OF  The  expansion  of  fiber-optic  technology  operators  to  use. 

COMMUNICATIONS  has  gi\’en  new  fife  to  remote  sites.  The  Mainframe  curating  systems  must  have 

The  explosion  of  peripheral  input/out-  combination  of  fiber  and  channel  ejcten-  the  power  and  intelligence  to  operate  in  a 

put  dev-ices  required  by  OLTP  has  engen-  ders  can  bring  logical  mainframe  process-  near-fault-tolerant  manner.  They  must  be 

dered  two  new  remote  data  storage  enti-  ing  to  any  remote  site.  In  the  case  erf  system  easy  to  install,  maintain  and  integrate, 

ties.  The  fust  US  the  “DASD  farm."  while  the  failures,  this  same  combination  bolsters  dis-  Newer  versions  from  IBM.  Digital 

second,  more  hituristic  one.  is  the  remote  aster  recovery  by  greatly  enhancing  the  Equipment  Corp..  and  others  are  following 

"optical-storage  plantation.”  Success  in  reliability  of  continuous,  on-line  computing  a  clearly  defined  path  toward  these  objec- 

inoving  very  large  amounts  of  sensitive  links  to  remote  backup  mainframes.  tives.  While  each  new  year  sees  .significaru 

data  over  long  distances  to  either  of  these  developments,  survey  respondents  still 

two  requires  relUbfe,  high  quality  commu-  OPERATING  SYSTEMS:  THE  GLUE  expect  their  operating  .system  to  come  from 

nication  capacity.  Thus  capacity  is  increas-  As  mainframes  increase  in  power,  oper-  IBM  over  the  next  five  years.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly  being  supplied  by  internal  fiber-optic  ating  systems  must  keep  pace.  Sophisti-  ingly.  sometime  in  the  next  decade,  they 

mainframe  links  and  external  fiber-optic  cated  hardware  complexities  can  be  fully  expect  an  undefined  new  operating  system 

networks.  utilized  if  the  software  is  easy  for  human  to  appear. 

UNIX  AND  THE  DATA  CENTER 

The  Unix,  operating  .system,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  late  hOs  at  the  Bell  Labs  di\i- 
siOT  of  AT&T,  us  w’ell  known  for  its  flwdbili- 
ry  in  supporting  long-dLsiance  telephone 
communications.  Unix  provides  a  simple, 
very  robust  operating  .system  with  an 
emphasis  on  fault-rolerance.  Mo.si  of  the 
major  mainframe  vendors  have  given  a 
passing  acknowledgment  to  Unix  by  sup¬ 
porting  it  or  some  close  derivative  on  th^ 
platforms. 

To  date,  however,  the  very  traits  that 
allow’  Unix  to  achieve  fault-tolerance 
cause  it  to  be  funaionally  deficient  in  the 
sophisticated  facilities  required  to  support 
full-scale  commercial  applications.  Of 
prime  concern  us  the  lack  of  tight,  man¬ 
ageable  security.  Moreover,  traditional 
mainframe  users  maintain  that  Unix  has  a 
shortage  of  operating  sy.stem  tools'  and 
utilities.  This,  they  say.  prevents  the  oper¬ 
ations  staff  from  closely  monitoring  and 
managing’mainframes.  Realizing  this,  soft- 


ware  vendors  are  rapidly  offering  more 
Unix  .s>'stem  software. 

Inieresiinglv.  Unix's  lack  of  complex 
utilities  and  system  software  is  viewed 
by  many  as  a  saving  grace.  The\-  sav  the 
lack  of  utilities  results  in  much  simpler 
machine  configurations,  which  in  turn 
can  lead  to  far  less  expensive  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  Unix  has 
not  yet  become  a  full-function,  commer¬ 
cially-oriented  operating  system. 
However,  few  doubt  its  potential.  In 
fact.  15%  of  survey  respondents  state 
thev  are  currently  ctwisidering  the  use  of 
Unix.  However,  only  4%  say  they  will 
consider  implementing  L  nlx  in 
the  next  five  years.  i - 


DIAGNOSTICS  AND  SOFTWARE 

hi  the  future,  mainframe  hardware  and 
sofi^care  will  work  more  closely  than 
ever.  In  fact,  as  hardware  gets  less  ex|X‘n- 
sive.  a  plienomenon  that  occurs  at  a  rate 
of  at  least  25"i,  per  year,  sales  will  be 
made  on  the  issue  ol  software  lunctum. 
Manufacturers  already  realize  that  ofler- 
ing  stricth  lurdware  is  a  sliortcut  to  dis¬ 
aster.  In  order  to  maintain  market  pres¬ 
ence  and  share,  most  vend^irs  will 
aggressively  and  clo.seK  integrate  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  This  will  lx-  most  true 
in  the  area  of  maintenance  and  serv  ice. 

The  survey  found  K2"..  of  respondents 
had  installed  some  type  ol  software- 


APPLICATIONS  SOFT-  , - 

WARE:  THE  CATALYST  N - 

Applications  will  continue  to  16% 

drive  the  need  for  faster  main- 
frames.  The  new  application 
devek^rtteni  paradigm  w  ill  sec  ^  2% 
application  developers  utilize 
new  languages  and  tools  that  10% 
dramatically  cut  the  time 
required  to  develop  new  appli- 
cations.  Programmers  are 
already  reducing  the  great  bulk  * 

of  their  lime  spent  writing  4% 

third-generation  computer 
code.  But  this  expected  trans-  2% 
formation  will  not  happen  ov  er 

night.  The  survey  reveals  u.se  - 

of  COBOL  at  92%  of  the  com-  - 

fxinies  suneyed.  Indeed,  there  ' 

are  currently  some  100  billion 
lines  of  COBOL  ctxle  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  92%  figure  Is  expected  to  drop 
slowiy  to  56'ki  over  the  next  five  years, 
and  to  35%  in  10  years.  Even  then  it  will 
lead  alierhaiives  such  as  PL  1  and  C. 
This  adherence  to  COBOL  Is  a  reflection 
<if  the  massive  investment  in  installed 
code  now  existing  in  data  prexessing 
libraries.  It  also  refiecls  the  difficulty  in 
migrating  away  from  applications  that 
have  rK>  ckeumeniation  or  exist  only  as 
macliine  code. 

While  many  additional  application 
development  departments  would  sorclv' 
like  10  migrate  to  a  more  priiductive 
fourth-generation  language,  the  inability 
Kj  saPdy  understand  the  logical  flow  ol 
2(E>ear-old  programs  with  unnumlxred 
patches  remains  a  major  impediment. 
Still.  5’’%  of  respondents  currently  utilize 
a  fourth-generation  language.  That  per¬ 
centage  is  expected  to  increase  some¬ 
what  lACf  iIk*  next  five  years. 


pfauH  for  Unix 


based  automated  diagnostic  capability. 
While  many  packages  are  available,  most 
of  those  in.sialled  on  mainframes  will 
■sense'  an  impending  problem  before  a 
critical  stage  is  reached  and  actually  call 
the  manufacturer's  service  facility  via  an 
integral  modem.  Further,  these  diagnostic 
l(X)ls  place  a  probability  on  impending 
failure  and  suggest  replacement  parts. 
Therefore,  a  technician  dispatched  from 
the  vendor's  facility  will  usually  arrive  at 
the  installation  with  all  pans  required  to 
fix  the  problem  before  it  (xcurs, 

IDC  predicts  that  by  U>95.  advanced 
diagnostic  capabilities  will  virtually  elimi¬ 
nate  outages.  By  then,  diagnostic  capabil¬ 
ities  of  one  pr<Ke-s.s()r  will  help  resolve 
problems  vvilh  others,  .Automatic  error 
rexoverv  of  circuits,  channels  and  media 
devices  will  lx  the  key  to  assuring 
system  availability.  Currently,  there  Ls  at 
least  one  mainframe-based  hardware  and 


software  package  that  delects  and  calls  in 
possible  future  problems. 

FUTURE  SHOCK 

Data  prcKes,sing  end  users  are  Ixcom- 
ing  increasingly  computer  literate,  a  trend 
that  will  continue.  They  are  growing 
more  aw  are  of  the  potential  power  that 
exists  in  the  data  center  and  demanding 
their  share.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand  for- the  ultiriiaie  bill  payer. 
Therefore,  expectations  will  .soar  to  the 
near-impossible,  and  the  MIS  depart¬ 
ments  will  have  to  deliver.  Measurable 
standards  and  service-level  agreements 
will  lx  developed  and  accepted,  forcing 
MIS  departments  to  comply 

_ _  with  tightly-defined  thresholds 

of  reliability,  availability  and 

_ .  serviceability. 

_ /  The  role  of  MIS  profession¬ 
als  will  change  significantly  in 
this  high-pressure  environ¬ 
ment.  Their  expertise,  will  be 
used  at  higher  levels  w’ithin  the 
organization;  they  will  be 
viewed  as  enterprise  consul¬ 
tants.  Meanwhile,  lechrwcians 
will  concentrate  on  training, 
custom-tuning  hardware  for 
specific  business  requirements; 
and  problem  solving. 

Open  architecture  will  give 
way  to  a  completely  object- 
oriented  approach,  where 

_  even  the  technicians  will  be  dll 

- 1—  but  immune  to  hardware  and 

software  configurations.  The 

-  tedious  definition  of  OLTP 

configurations,  data  communi¬ 
cations  networks,  establishing 
performance  criteria,  and  monitoring  a 
myriad  of  operating  thresholds  will  all 
reside  in  software.  Organizations  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  problem 
.solvers.  A  new  job  description  w  ill  arise, 
that  of  "problem  preventer."  Assisted  by 
highly-automated  .software  products. 
sy.siem  operators  will  have  expert  supr 
port  in  managing  machine-speed  sys¬ 
tems  linked  to  multi-vendor  networks- 
and  applicatioas. 

The  era  of  the  self-managed  sy.siem  Is 
not  far  away.  Systems  of  the  21st  centu¬ 
ry  will  require  so  much  sophistication 
and  technical  specialization  they  will 
have  to  manage  themselves.  The  main¬ 
frame  of  1998  will  control  the  master 
c<>n.sole.  It  will  direct  the  .system  to  seek 
and  maintain  IxilarK’c  as  determined  by 
an  "operator"  that  may  lx  a  computer 
kxaled  thousands  of  miles  aw“ay. 


THIS  NUMbIr  is  the  CORE  Of  OUR  BUSINESS. 

We’re  Hitachi  Data  Systems.  By  applying  the  vast  resources  and  expertise  of  our  parent  company 
to  four  key  product  areas,  HDS  has  become  a  leader  in  both  high  performance  and  reliability. 

These  product  areas  include  mainframe  systems,  DASD,  cartridge  tape  devices  and  semiconductor 
disks.  One  example  of  our  innovation  is  the  HDS  EX™  Series  of  mainframes.  With  over  20  models 
to  choose  from,  including  our  newest,  most  powerful  EX  420,  the  EX  Series  protects  your  investment 
through  a  30-fold  growth  path  and  complete  compatibility. 
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THIS  NUMBER  KNOWS  THE  RIGHT  NUMBER. 

■  11  niM  vtMt  <is  Hitachi  I  mtd  stems,  we  added  to  our  client  list  over  new  (  ompanies 

••  '.o  an'und  th(' World  To  learn  whv,  contact  vour  local  sales  office  Orcall  HD.'^todav 

■  (  H)K)  97()-l()()().  I.--!  us  put  t'  '^ether  some  numbers  for  you 

■ '  ■  ■  '  .  !  o' !  T.'i '  Central  K.xpress\\a\'  f^.O.  ix  5  19‘db,  Santa  ( 'lara.  ( 'A  H,>i l-'rifm 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


I 


Systom  software 

Goal  Systesis  InternatioQal,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  disaster  recovery  system  that 
automates  various  processes  used  during 
a  system  recovery  procedure. 

Arise  II  automatically  identifies,  tracks 
and  reports  on  the  essential  components 
of  user-selected  apirfications.  idemifies 
resources  necessary  to  suf^rt  such  ap- 
pbcations  at  an  alternate  site  and  creates 
and  inaintains  recovery  job  control  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  product  can  also  be  used  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  direa-access  storage  device  re¬ 
quirements  needed  for  data  set  recover¬ 
ies,  the  vendor  sakL 

Pricing  ranges  from  $42,000  to 
$64,000. 

Goal  Systems  Irttemational 
7965  N.  High  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43235 
(614)888-1775 

Development  tools 

SQL  Sohitkms.  Inc-’s  SQR  Devek^r’s 
Kit,  a  recently  announced  debugging  en¬ 
vironment  for  programmers,  autmnates 
the  process  d  error  tracing,  scoping  vari¬ 
ables  and  determining  program  structure. 

The  product  is  curiently  available  for 
Oracle  Systems  Corp.'s  Oracle  and  Sy¬ 
base,  Idc.'8  Sybase  relatioc^  database 
management  systems  running  on  DOS, 
OS/2,  VMS  and  Unix  i^tforms.  It  is  being 
included  as  an  option  with  SQL’s  SQR 
family  of  fourth-generatkm  languages. 
Pricing  ranges  from  $250  to  $10,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  type  of  platform. 
SQLSMutkma 

8  New  EagUnd  Executive  Park 
Buiitngtoo,  Mam.  01803 
(617)270-4150 

Alsys.  Inc.  has  annoimced  a  ver^  ctf  its 
A(b  development  environment  that  was 
designed  for  IBM  370  platforms  running 
under  AIX. 

AIX  Ada  includes  the  same  user  inter- 
fyce  and  tod  set  as  previous  verskms. 
Pricing  ranges  frcm  $45,000  to 
$150,000,  depending  oa  CPU  size. 

Al^ 

67  S.  Bedford  St. 

Burlington,  Mate.  01803 
(617)2704)030 


ling's  DYL-Audit  Excel  auditing  and  fi¬ 
nancial  system. 

DYL-Online  TSO  Release  3.3  enaUes 
users  to  create,  test  and  tun  DYL‘280, 
DYL-280  n  and  DYL-Audit  Excel  pro¬ 
grams  by  using  Enghsh-like  commands. 

Prid^  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$16,500,  depending  on  the  type  of  IBM 
processor  group  on  the  host  CPU. 
Sterling  Software 
9340  Gwenamouth  Ave. 
Chatawt^h,  Calif.  91313 
(818)718-8877 

Legent  Corp.  has  announced  a  report  dis¬ 
tribution  package  that  features  custom- 


Utmtios 

Advanced  Systems  Concepts,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  tape  sharing  s(rftware  product 
for  Digital  Equipment  C<nrp. 
Vaxduster  systems. 

Tapesbare  allows  locally  attached  tape 
devices  to  be  transparently  served  to  o^ 
er  nodes  in  a  Vaxcluster  configuration.  It 
users  of  an  entire  Vaxduster  to 
access  a  tape  device  without  requiring 
any  additional  hardware,  the  vendor  said. 

Version  1.0  of  Tapediare  is  scheduled 
to  be^  shipping  this  month. 

The  jvo6ict  is  priced  between  $1 ,000 
and  $12,500,  depoiding  on  CPU  model 
Advanced  SyetemsCoocepto 
33-41  Nfewarfc  St. 

Hoboken,  NJ.  07030 
(201)798-6400 

Steriing  Software's  Dylalmr  Division  has 
introduced  a  froot-end  software  product 
that  siqpports  many  key  functkms  of  Ster- 


izedoutputbd&tiesandformattingcapa- 

imirioo. 

Rdeaae  4.0  of  Bundl  includes  a  custom 
view  facility  tint  enables  a  data  center  to 
deliver  informatioo  to  its  dienta  in  a  for¬ 
mat  the  client  wants,  the  vendor  said.  End 
users  working  with  on-hne  rqiorts  can 
use  the  product  for  refonnatting,  defining 
and  storing  igi  to  36  formatting  profiles  or 
reprinting  a  nvU nmwed  report. 

The  product  nms  under  aD  versioos  of 
MVS  running  JES2  or  JESS.  Annual  lease 
fvidng starts  at  $22,500. 

Legent 

2  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PS.  15212 
(412)323-2600 

Cynosure,  Inc.  has  rdeased  system  man- 


agemem  for  IBM  Appbcatioo 

Sy8tem/400 and  Sy8teiii/38  computers. 

The  products  indnde  Byte  Size  Ifisto- 
ly  ($300),  wtDcfa  provides  usage  trend 
analyEM  md  a  hutoty  of  storage  con¬ 
sumed  by  objecta.  files  or  Onries;  Disk 
Usage  ($300).  wfakh  provides  point-in- 
rime  ai^ysb  of  data  storage  capsuty; 
View  CPU  Histoiy  ($300),  which  gener¬ 
ates  accounts  of  bow  users  consume  CPU 
resources;  Job  TVaddng  Analysts 
($1300),  which  monitors  system  re¬ 
source  use;  and  Tone  Reportmg  System 
($1,500),  whkh  tracks  the  amount  of 
time  that  staff  members  work  on  profecta. 
Cynosure 
2550  W.  Golf  Road 
Rolling  Meadows,  HI.  60008 
(708)228-2360 


Computemorid 

Reprints  from  Computerworld  provide  a 
valuable  marketing/sales  tool  for  your  company! 

Editorial  articles  are  available  as  reprints  and  can  be  ordered  in 
various  quantities,  and  customized  to  include  your  company  logo  and 
sales  offices.  Wheffier  you  wish  to  have  reprints  of  an  article  written 
specificolly  aboutyour  company  or  a  subject  of  general  interest,  these 
reprints*  con  be  a  greet  resource  for  use  in: 

■  PromoHonal/P.R.  materials  ■  Internal  meetings 

■  Company  seminars 

•  Producsd  in  a  tninimom  quantities  of 500  for  block<indwhile  and  two  color  repnnts; 

1 ,000  for  four- color  reprints. 


For  complete  information  on  ordering  reprints  contact: 

Shoron  Bryant 
Reprints  D^xirtment 
Computerworld 
375  CochHuate  Rood 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Tel.  508^879-0700 
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Hannover,  Germany,  1990:  European 


experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  worlds  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  Wyse  PC  Model  3225. 
'  No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It’s  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  base  of  more  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  Wyse  family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
winner,  our  Model  3225,  is  a  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  for  your  money 
than  Compaq’s  DeskPro  386/25or  IBM’s 
PS/2  Model  70.  It’s  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work- 
station.you’ll  findanywhere.  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq’s  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM's  PS/2 
Model  55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 
it’s  the  best  SX  value  around  for  the 
demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
who  plan  to  grow,  our  Model  2012i  at  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up  to  16MB 
RAM.  It’s  the  most  expandable  PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 
To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways, 
call  1-800-438-9973. 


nmoiEimiMfkioiniiesicrtiii»« 
wyse  dieir  lop  prize. 
oversinHonevenloiiglierGrlRGS 
aimrdedusllieriNisiness. 
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WYSE 

The  Wyse  Novell-certified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winning  Model  3225. 
Wyse  PCs  are  among  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 


'WVSt  >s a  te^yereairMeqnarhAnd  Models  ?0I2>.  30]6S](. 
and  3?n  are  trademarks  0*  Wyse  Technotoev  lr>b 

oiner  vaderrarks  are  orooedy  of  tr«e>r  respective  oansers 
1990  Wyse  lerttnov;^  Itk 
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Micro  Focus 
Dialog  System 


The  Human  Interface 
Management  System 


Scanner  users  see  new  benefits 


Featuresonce  found  on  $50,000 systems  are  rum  available  fi>r $6,000 


In  hand 

Handheld  scanners  will  hold  a  sli^  edge,  but  both  handheld  and  de^top 
scanners  are  expected  to  show  solid  growth  during  the  next  four  years 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
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Handheld 

DeskU^ 


Other 


Borland  to  add  networked  Sidekick 


Altbou^  I  stand-alone  ver-  a{i|>licatiaas  tlnnigh  Mkroeoft 
skn  win  be  available,  Borland  in-  Co^.'s  Windows  djmainic  daU 
aiders  said  the  chief  goal  with  exchanee. 
Sideliick2.0istohaveitserTeas  New  addhioos  to  the  Sidekick 
an  organiiatianal  hub.  As  such,  package  include  a  recondliatiaa 
connectivity  support  will  be  of-  feature  in  the  Tune  Planner, 
fered  for  a  variety  of  networks,  which  allows  users  to  resolve 
i~-iiiaine  those  from  Novell,  schedule  conflicts  that  occur,  for 
Inc.,  3Coni  Corp.,  Banyan  Sys-  example,  when  updates  are 
terns.  Inc,  IBM's  Token-Ring  made  on  the  road  via  laptop  and 
and  others  that  are  100%  com-  the  user  also  has  a  Sidekick  in  the 
patible  with  DOS  Version  3.1  or  office, 
higher.  Sidekick  2.0  will  retpiire  only 

The  package  will  also  provide  35K  bytes  of  conventkmal  tan- 

_ _  direct  links  to  a  variety  of  orga-  dom-access  memory  because  it 

tiwface  with  mouse  support.  It  niier  and  database  files  and  allow  uses  expanded  memory  or  hard 

wiIlseIlfor$99.95,aoutcessaid.  the  exchange  of  data  with  other  disk  for  memory  swapping. 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
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♦  Pir.er«  >our  COBOL  inveAonem  by  using  Dialog  SjfsJem  lo 
CTcaie  the  uaer  irwcffaces  you  neat  and  uws  <*am  wMhoui 
teammg  nn*  languages. 

Bmif  tiK  took  and  feet  of  the  iMVsto  ynor  a(i|>lKaiKms  wHh  Micro 
Fncwv  Dialog  S)'siem 


Micro  Focus  Oialog  Syiktem^**  ih  a  high  level  tool  that 
produces  and  runs  user  interfaces  for  COBOL  i^rplicaiioRs 
Whether  your  applkaiion  runs  under  OS/2  or  DOS.  you  can 
develop  sophisticaied  inicrhKcs  for  a  varwi>  of  sty  le»  and 
emerging  sundards.  w  iihoui  changing  your  COBOL 
programs.  Diaiog  System  is  as  versatile  as  your  needs  and 
rmaginaiion. 

Dialog  System  also  the  best  development  system 
available  for  graphical  atd  character  based  user  interfaces 
(o  front  •end  your  mission  critical  business  applications 

♦  A  simple  CALL  intetface  is  the  link  beineen  your 
COBOL  pragrams  and  Dialog  System  Wniitig  long, 
complicated  user  tnierface  code  in  COBOL  mil  hecume 
a  thing  of  the  past 

♦  Smaller,  maintainable  code  mil  result  fmm  using 
Dialog  System.  The  user  ioMrface  is  dermed  and  run 
rndependeniiy  of  ihe  main  COBOL  progtaih. 

♦  Pratoiypii^  is  simplHied  because  you  don't  have  to 
begin  wntmg  the  dam  procrs.sing  pan  of  your 
appIkatKxi  until  after  the  interface  is  ined  and  tested. 

d  Testing  support  u  provided  in  Micm  Focus 

ANIMATOR^**  as  well » the  Dialog  System  uiiliiies 
TrapandTmcc. 


The  User  Progw^  ffonion  of  Oiatog  System  2 

gives  easy  access  lo  PreseotMon  ManagerorSAA 
CUAotitects. 

For  more  infotmallon  about  Dialog  Systvm  1,1 
or  Early  Uaer  Dialog  Syatem  2,  call  Micro  Focus 
today  at  1,800^72-6265  or  40,856-4161. 
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HalfNetwOTk 
HalfBeast 


ATbT 

Network  Systems 


Or,HofwYou  Can  TUme 
Out-Of-Control  Communications, 

In  the  communications  jungle,  you’ll  find  a  beasdy 
assortment  of  computers  and  phones.  And  networks 
of  every  species.  An  electronic  menagerie  that  has  to 
be  tamed  to  be  useful.  1b  do  the  things  you  want.  No 
matter  what  Mother  Nature  (or  Mier  Time)  throws  at 
it  That’s  where  your  local  phone  company  and  AI&T 
come  in.  Using  an  AIST  5KS*  Switch  and  AIST  Fiber, 
your  local  phone  company  can  teach  your  existing 
networks  tricks  you  never  thought  possible  Like 
making  them  connea  and  talk  to  each  other.  In  short, 
with  AlSa;  your  local  telephone  company  can  make 
your  networks  heel  to  your  every  command. 

Real-Worid  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and 


cmpMiv 


When  you  stack  up  the  Microcom  HDMS 
Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 
)ou  rack  up  the  benefits  * 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HDMS's  high  density  design 
makes  It  easy  to  handle  growth  In 
your  network  .You  can  grow  from 
one  to  six  chassis,  with  32 
modems  per  chassis,  consenting 
critical  computer-room  space 

[ 

*  Highspeed, 

Error-free 

Transmission - ^ — 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38,400  bps 
••  are  available,  100%  error-free. 

keepng  line  charges  at  a 
.  minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum; 


*  Complete 

System  Control.  — r- 

Reports  and  monitors  tell  you 
who  s  using  the  network,  when 
they're  using  it.  and'how  well  its 
working  —  giving  you  complete, 
control. 


Sophisticated 

Security. 

Passthrough,  Varlable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  MIcrocom's  exclusive 
MNP  Password  Connection 
Security”  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof. 


*  Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
call  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access. 


*  Compatible 
Modems. 

Integrated  V.32,  V.29R;  V.27, 
V.22bls,  V.22,  Bell  212Aand  Bell 
103  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V.42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


How  To 
Wanast 
Tour 
Dial-rip, 

'SetworWs 


*  Free  Report. 


lb  find  out  how  HDMS  can 
help  you  manage  your 
network  more  efficiently  and 
effectively.  |ust  call  for  this 
free  report.  '  How  to  Manage 
Your  Dial-up  Networks 


Call  toll-free,  800-822-8224  today. 


'Sork.siation 

Connectivit)- 

Worldwide 


500  River  Ridge  Drive,  Norwood,  IIA020<2  617-S5MOOO 
Telex  710-336-7802  MICROCOM  NWD  /  USA  FAX:  617-55M006 
Worldwide  Distribution  -  International  FAX:  617*$51*1007 
Toll  Free  800-822-8224 


MNP*  s  a  'egisieteo  rraoenart  oi  Mcfoccr'  i^c  ►iDMS  HD  V32c  ano  MNP  Passwofo  CoDneaion  Secunfy  are  ifaoemafKS  ol  McfKom  inc 
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Magellan:  Strong  text  searcher,  weak  DOS  shell 


Technology  AntUysis  —  a 
roundup  of  expert  opinion 
dnut  new  products, 

Wtb  RdeaM  2.0,  Lotus  De* 
velofMoent  Coip.’s  Magellw 
other  DOS  shells  in  of¬ 
fering  a  variety  of  disk  manage¬ 
ment  utilities.  White  these  addi- 
tkms  receive  some  credit,  Magellan's  original 
features  —  text  searches  and  file  viewers  —  re¬ 
main  its  greatest  strengths,  according  to  review¬ 
ers  at  the  leading  personal  computer  laboratories 
andpublicatioas. 

In  addition  to  menuing,  file  detetion,  undetetioo 
and  backup,  Lotus  has  added  a  widely  praised  Zip 
compression  program  that  allows  users  to  view  or 
transfer  a  group  of  files  as  a  sin^,  compressed  file, 
whidi  can  then  be  ''unzipped"  back  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  files  at  any  time. 

Magellan’s  text  search  capabilities  allow  users 
to  find  information  anywhere  on  a  hard  disk  within 
a  matter  of  seconds.  These  have  been  enhanced  by 
support  for  40  different  file  formats,  iq)  from  10  in 
Versiool.O. 

Reviewers  are  less  enamored  of  Magellan's  di¬ 
rectory  function.  Lacking  a  true  directory  tree,  the 
screen  display  was  described  by  PC  World  as 
"dum^  and  not  very  configurable."  Another 
common  complaint  from  reviewers  was  Magellan’s 
ladt  of  mouse  support 

Magellan  requires  512K  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory.  For  $139,  Magdlan  offers  ultratest 
text  retrieval  and  versatile  file  viewing.  Users  wi^ 
heavy  reqtnrementa  in  these  areas  and  less  ne^ 
for  unites  win  find  that  this  shell  fits  the  bin. 

The  Magellan  summary  was  compiled  by  Conv 
puterworld  intern  Derek  ^ter. 


Scot*  cokutaHons:  Pubii^ied  reviews:  aver¬ 
age  of  avaiUMe  numeric  scores  from  reviews  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  factor  of  3.  A  nalysts '  ratings:  average 
of  1-to-lO  rating  from  product  analysts  multi- 
Miad  by  a  factor  of  2,  Users"  ratirtgs:  average  of  1- 
to-10  rating  from  fuajor  users  multiplied  by  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  LS.  Cost  evaluatiorv  average  of  users'  and 
analysts'  ratings  of  the  cost  to  get  a  product  up 
and  running  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  Z  Vendor 
financials:  average  <4  l-to-10  rating  from  ana- 
lystson  the  healtkofafirm^nd  product  salesmui- 
tiplied  by  factor  of  IS  The  1-to-lO  scale:  1  is  poor, 
10  is  excelient.  Criteria  are  weighted  in  favor  4 
expert  opinion  and  most  important  areas. 


Reviews  Summary 


Lotus  Magellan 


Critaria 

vwm 

pvi  tM 

Ease  of  use 

ivrfpet  [  hmi  j 

Fite  manager 

HHHI 

Fite  viewer 

K  1  JwiSim  1 

budms 

Documentatioo 

■IHHI 

K 

Technical  support 

VaviMf  K 

K 

Vahie 

hettai 

hmb 

Reriewer’s  score 

ir  MMa 

K 

' Ratify  art  Uatdom  t^miOUStfaiitf  I U  tO  Wm  W  k  AtMflwt  CM(y  tbr  laiowarld  ratimg 
ix  indwM  u  «9prr  dkart  akom.  HQ  He  uamtaL  Tkm  art  ortiSW Am  tkr  mirwx.  fUftrU 
ati»^aftidafar4etaOs 


SATINGS 

What  the  experts  say 

Ushigtl4t-I0tc^mmnm»daMtfatrttirrmimcirtr- 

/mmamreitllagitlktpniiicturtidnmmini.Fiiisit- 

dalupirtinihrmndimUrnrtietmln. 

•  VtoK  Frank  Neadir,  Saait  Cnmiktkn.  be. 
mmev  6,  cMte);  Gng  Sauer,  WKLS  Badio  (10,10);  Stem 
Fmiktl,  AM*  HnkBMi  A  a,  be.  (9.10). 

•  Anijati:  Don  fflkr,  DA.  IBIer  A  AraoriUn  (7,0):  An- 
AewSeytoM.  DAwiwnl,  be.  ISjSy,  DtniOmkxill,  Nttkn- 
alSoA*BeT«lb(Latn(7,4X 

•  FtancU  nlrki:  Stenn  FnnkcL  Admit  Hafkaera  A  IQl 
(10);  Dnid  Retdenan,  Sketraon  Irtmin  Brathera  (Tk  U- 
bed  Tohii,  Maken  Ni«mt  A  (b.  (7). 

■  l[ilinininiiltnTmMnnnftkirnmrniit*i*i1!inilli<inrnTriiiir 
Imt  Tttr.  The  nendor  duet  not  tebom  Opno  on  nanker  of 
oofimofliiitlmtakl 

•  “Lotm  it  a  cadbdek  oonnmr.  WUe  tim  jor'i  randb  ire 
heknmknttiuntottemertod.it'titiinigy  good  year.  The 
kmtied  bate  it  Uhbl;  then  ktren't  bom  matt  defectkiit,” 

itidAiitminirtiifAHrtSterenFraiikfi. 


Lotus 

responds 


Comments  from  Will 
Reynolds,  general  man¬ 
ager  at  Magellan: 

^th  2.0,  we  wnted  to  of¬ 
fer  the  most  used  utflities 
within  our  sinrqJe  inter- 
tei^ 

The  directacy  is 
straightforward  ooce  us- 
ert  realiae  the  left  and 
ri^  arrow  keys  are  aO 
they  need  to  navigate 
throu^  the  hierareby . 

We  fdt  it  was  more  im¬ 
portant  to  maintaiD  consis¬ 
tency  with  our  amplifying 
meefauusm  Gist  of  files  on 
the  left,  contents  on  the 
li^iO  than  to  construct  a 
tree. 

Lotus  ptins  to  eventual¬ 
ly  introduce  a  "Bonos 
Viewer  Diric,"  free  to 
istered  users.  Itwfllin- 
chide  seven  new  fite  view¬ 
ers  and  mouse  support 


Prefer  a  TSO-style  editot?  Try  a  Free  DOS  or  OS/2  demo! 

SPF/PC..  SPF/2 


Here  are  (wo  great  editors  to  meet  your  needs 
whether  you're  wo^ng  in  DOS  or  OS/2.  And,  here's  a 
great  deal  for  you  foo  —  free,  real-worfcing-code  demo 
disks  that  faithfuHy  recreate  the  ISPF/PDF  editing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

In  DOS,  SPF/PC  has  been  providing  MVS  and 
COBOL  programmers  with  that  same  familiar  environ¬ 
ment  for  more  than  six  years. 

SPF/PC  was  the  first  PC  editor  to  bring  large-file 
editing  to  the  PC.  With  it's  virtual  addressing  feature. 
SPF/PC  allows  you  to  edit  files  as  large  as  the  free 
work  space  on  your  hard  drive,  extended  or  expanded 
memory.  SPF/K  also  provides  you  with: 


directory  ysts  OTnie  split  screen 

3  Command  stacking  3  Picture  strings 
3  Binary  editing  □  Hexadecimal  editing 

□  43-line  EGA  support  Cl  SO-Bne  VGA.support 
In  OS/2.  SPF/2  provides  an  even  more  seamless 
migration  from  mainframe  to  PC.  keystroke  for  key¬ 
stroke,  with  true  mainframe  corrqMtibility.  superior  PC- 
processing  speed,  macros  and  3270  emulation. 

SPF/2  makes  it  possible  to  pull  your  applcatfons  to¬ 
gether  with  its  interface  to  IBM's  SAA  'glue  language.’ 
REXX.  And.  H  you  already  have  REXX  edit  macros  on 
your  mainframe,  you  can  download  these  to  the  PC  to 
run  with  SPF/2. 


For  SPF/2.  there's  a  new.  cost-etlective,  MuKi-User 
License  for  purdrase  from  CTC  only.  For  information, 
call  the  contract  administrator  at  (800)  336-3320. 

Try  SPF/PC  arxJ  SPF/2  for  yourself.  A  free  demo  «8 
yours  for  the  asking!  Just  call  the  toll-free.  24'hour 
Demo  Request  Hot  Line  at  (800)  648-6700  and  mention 
you  saw  this  offer  in  the  Dec.  3  Compuforwodtf. 

Command  Technotogy 
Corporation 

1040  Marina  Village  Parkway.  Alameda.  CA  94501 
Tefephones:  (415)  521-5900  (800)336-3320 
retetex.  (415)  521-0369  Telex  509330  CTC 
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Users  seek  breathing  room  in  upgrade  avalanche 

One  way  to  find  order  in  the  upgrade  process  is  to  obtain  a  negotiated  support  agreement 


er  application  standard.  However, 
Gartner  Gnxq),  loc.  analyst  Leslie  Ber¬ 
ing,  a  former  microcaaqwter  manager 
and  MMA  monber,  maintained  that  users 
are  in  the  driver’s  seat  more  often  than 


BY  MTRIOA  KEEFE 
cvsBwr 


NEW  YOiUC  —  As  the  desktop  apphca- 
tioo  market  r^M&y  segues  into  the  “up¬ 
grade  decade.”  users  are  starting  to  look 
for  an  easier  way  to  manage  and  control 
the  growing  dduge  of  new  releaser  and 

#wltanr»tTiPTeft-  ** 

“VirtaaDy  every  maior  upgrade  we’ve 
seen  lately  has  beak  marked  by  Keystone 
Kop  screwups  —  which  biqrers  don’t 
rhink  are  funny  anymore,”  aid  Jeffirey 
Tarter,  editor  of  the  “Softletter”  news¬ 


letter,  in  a  recent  issue.  Tar  examine. 

the  oew  release  of  softv^ 
brkw  compatibility  with  the  file  structure 
of  the  previous  ndease  —  no  minor  issue 
for  users.  When  this  happens,  what  re¬ 
course  do  users  hav^ 

Cutting  back  on  upgrades  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  serious  optkm,  even  tbou^  micro- 
computer  managers  such  as  ^ez  Kask, 
who  also  serves  as  treasurer  for  the  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Managers  Association.  Inc. 
(MMA),  have  “serious  questions  whether 
even  a  tenth  of  my  software  upgrades  are 
worthwhile.**  -. 


Many  end  users  said  they  feel  com- 
peOed  to  at  least  purchase  each  succes¬ 
sive  upgrade  for  each  package  whether 
they  want  to  or  not,  mostly  out  of  fear  of 
being  should  they  choose  to  up¬ 

grade  with  a  later  release. 

The  “penalty”  can  come  in  the  form  of 
higher  costs,  a  more  difficult  upgrade  or 
dropped  support  for  the  older  version, 
said  Stephen  Ferrand,  a  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  The  Ta^or  Group,  a  Brad- 
fcffd,  N.H.-based  firm  specializing  in  ac¬ 
counting  software. 

Rarely  is  it  feasible  to  svntch  to  anoth- 


fWEIE 

SOUliriML 

WEHEaUIT 

IJIIIOliR 

■  We  ijotrt  mind  repeating  ourselves.  In  unheard-of  speed-greater  productivity,  more  efficient  operations, 
fact,  when  the  repetition  involves  sales  reduced  disk-storage  expenditures  and  lower  overall  storage  costs, 
of  the  Storage!^  4400  Automated  And  while  many  companies  have  scrambled  to  establish  a  presence 
Cartnd^  System,  we're  absolutely  in  this  category  StorageTek  has  left  every  one  at  the  starting  line, 
delighted.  In  just  2W  years,  we've  That's  just  one  reason  well  reach  a  second  numeric  milestone  this 
installed  2,000  of  ouf  revolutionary  year-one  billion  dollar  in  revenues.  If  you'd  like  to  find  out  what 
infotmationstotagelibrahesBythewaynumber2,OOOwentto  the  4400  ACS  can  do  to  improve  your 
AutontotaHesCitioen-menber  of  Peu^  Group,  giving  us  a  total  mainframe  or  super<omputef 
of  too  litaranes  in  France.  GtioSn  and  the  otha  699  recipients  of  the  environment  call  us  at  1-6004S6-7689. 

4400  ACS  have  discoveied  our  Nearkne.technoloqy  offers  access  Wdllgiveyou^OOOieasonstobecome 
to  up  to  96.000  cartridges  at  nearly  the  cost  of  offline  but  neaity  as  our  customer.  But  huny  before  your 
fast  as  Ollline-They^redsaIveledttie  benefits  are  also  delivered  with  competition  becomes  number  2,001. 

StorageTek 


tbeyrea&ze. 

Still,  the  best  that  restgoed  users  hope 
for  is  an  orderiy  migratioa  to  the  oew  re¬ 
leases.  One  approa^  that  is  currently  be- 
ginning  to  emerge  is  a  negotiated  support 
agreement,  a  tactic  the  MMA  recom¬ 
mended  three  years  ago  in  a  white  paper 
on  software  upgrade  issues. 

A  negotiated  support  agreement  is  not 
a  site  license  or  vohnne  purchase  agree¬ 
ment.  What  it  does  do.  acconfiog  to  the 
MMA.  b  provide  the  structure  necessary 
for  poiides  that  can  simplify  the  upgrade 
process,  jettison  copy  protection  and  fo- 
dlitate  the  transfer  of  information  among 

vendors  and  users  on  bugs  and  bug  fixes. 

Any  support  agreement  worth  its 
wei^t  in  lawyers  should  abo  cover  user/ 
vendor  axnmunications,  pricing,  soft¬ 
ware  dbtribution  and  documentation,  le- 


Sometimes  THE 

new  release  of  software 
lacks  compatibility 
with  the  file  structure  <rf  ^e 
previous  release  —  no  minor 
issue  for  users. 


gal  rights  of  both  partn,  oHoaship  and 
technical  devdopment  bsues. 

The  MMA  divides  a  negotiated  sup¬ 
port  agr»*ftignt  into  five  areas:  iqtgrades, 
bugs  and  bug  fixes,  copy  protection,  copy¬ 
ing  of  documentation  a^  '‘other.*’ 

Users  sbodd  «k»manH  the  ri^  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  purdhaae  older  rdeaaes  of  soft¬ 
ware  and  receive  extended  siq>port  for 
those  verskns.  They  should  maintain  the 
ri^it  not  to  return  system  disks.  Annual 
maintenance  fees  should  cover  the  price 
oi  all  upgrades  released  by  the  vmMfor 
within  the  year. 

The  M^  abo  recommends  that  us¬ 
ers  try  to  esublbh  a  corporate  upgrade 
path  that  wiD  allow  companies  to  sl^  sev¬ 
eral  intermediate  upgrades,  for  example, 
going  from  Release  1  to  Release  4. 

Recognizing  that  many  iq)grades  are 
really  bug  fixes,  the  MMA  suggested  that 
users  negotiate  access  to  an  electnmic 
bulletin  board  that  provides  information 
(»  bugs  and  fixes.  As  backup,  it  b  recom- 
meikded  that  users  request  notification  by 
mail  of  the  mfcmnation  as  as 
regular  information  about  fixes,  patches 
and  “woikarounds.” 

Users  are  u^ed  to  request  nooct^y- 
protected  software  and  the  ability  to 
brand  software  with  the  user’s  name  and 
company  logo,  which  in  turn  would  ^ve 
firms  a  tool  to  (fiscourage  illegal  ct^iying 
of  software. 

One  proUeffl  assocbted  with  mass  up¬ 
grades  b  that  often  there  are  not  enou^ 
copies  of  the  documentation  to  go  around. 
The  stvpnt  agreement  can  piarantee 
the  ri^  to  duplicate  or  electronically  dis¬ 
tribute  documentation. 

Other  benefits  that  the  MMA  reccxn- 
mended  users  negotiate  with  their  ven¬ 
dors  include  the  following:  spedabxed 
technical  newsletters  for  corporate  sup- 
pcwt  staff,  technical  hot  lines  staffed  ^ 
vendor  experts,  kiog-term  strategic  in- 
fonnatioo  on  pnxhicts,  network  licenses, 
tprhniral  traoiing  and  application  devel¬ 


opment  support. 
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Claris  reworiis  HyperCard 
strategy,  gives  users  a  choice 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  Claris  Corp. 
sketched  in  more  details  ctf  its  HyperCard 
2.0  product  strategy  recently,  announc¬ 
ing  that  it  win  abandon  the  older  one-size- 
fits-aU  configuration  and  allow  users  to 
choose  from  three  different  designs. 

The  announcement  came  two  months 
after  Ap(^  Computer,  Inc.  tran^erred 
responsibility  for  the  package  to  Claris 
and  only  we^  after  the  first  shipments 
of  the  HyperCard  upgrade. 

The  basic  HyperCard  2.0  configuration 
win  come  free  with  each  Macintosh  and  is 
geared  toward  users  who  run  stacks  — 
the  smaU  individualized  programs  that  run 
within  HyperCard  ~  but  do  not  create  or 
customize  them.  The  padcage  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  browse  through  stacks  and  enter 
data.  It  inchides  a  35-page  manual  and 
three  sample  stacks.  Users  can  also 


change  the  access  level  to  <:^>erate  within 
the  pn^ram’s  highest  user  levels. 

Claris  will  also  offer  the  HyperCard  2.0 
Upgrade  Kit  for  current  users  who  want 
to  create  and  modify  scripts.  The  five-disk 
upgrade  kit  includes  more  than  12  stadcs 
that  provide  HyperCard  Hek>.  ready-made 
buttons  and  fidds,  stack  templates  and 
fonts.  The  upgrade  Idt  will  cost  $49. 

The  HyperCard  2.0  Development  Kit 
is  for  advanced  users  interested  in  ad¬ 
vanced  scripting  and  extensive  documen¬ 
tation.  The  $199  package  will  indude  five 
manuals  totaling  more  than  1,400  pages 
as  well  as  the  five  disks  ofiered  in  tte  up¬ 
grade  kit  The  development  kit  will  ship  in 
January. 

The  company  also  announced  that  ex- 
Apple  softirare  designer  BiO  Duval  has 
jcined  Claris  as  director  of  HyperCard  de¬ 
velopment  Duvall  also  prerioitsly  served 
as  a  research  sdoitist  at  Xerox  Ca^.’8 
Pak)  Alto  Research  Colter  in  Cafifornia. 


Grid  to  supply  Texas  Commerce 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


HOUSTCW  —  Texas  Commerce  Bank 
executives,  dedgning  thdr  own  docu¬ 
ment-imaging  system  to  process  500,000 
stored  documents,  have  chosen  Grid  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  to  pnr^  an  lotd  Corp.  14^ 
based  file  server  for  the  project 

Eroy  ^^nudns.  vice  preddent  and  divi¬ 
sion  manager  for  office  technok^  at  the 
bank,  said  be  will  put  Grid’s  debut  file 
server  to  work  on  ^  BO-user  local-area 
network.  Wilkins  and  his  staff  will  add 
totyping  duties  to  the  ordinary  LAN  tadcs 
as  soon  as  the  server  is  brought  on-line. 

Grid’s  server,  the  486EI-25/SVR.  was 
announced  at  Comdex/Fall  '90  and  will 
cost  $11,999.  It  is  sdwduled  to  be  avail- 
aUe  this  month.  It  has  nine  expansion 
bays,  oaring  up  to  4G  bytes  of  stor¬ 
age.  8K  bytes  of  cache  memory  and  256K 
byta  of  secondary  cache.  The  Fremont, 
C^ .  &m  is  a  subsidiary  of  Tandy  Corp. 


"Tfab  is  another  step  toward  Grid  be¬ 
coming  a  fuU-service  [personal  con^xiter] 
vendor,”  Gartner  Group/Infocotp  analyst 
Peter  Teige  said.  For  LAN  managers  who 
have  a  large  Grid  installed  base,  this  move 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  desirable  single- 
vendor  environment. 

WiDdns  said  be  chose  the  Grid  server 
despite  the  foct  that  it  is  the  first  such  de¬ 
vice  from  a  traditiooally  portable4ocused 
hardware  company.  "Getting  the  file 
server  was  an  important  first  step  in  the 
prototyping  prelect,”  he  exfriained. 
"There  is  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  our 
company  to  see  if  this  would  work  based 
on  our  past  good  relationship  with  Grid.” 

Wilkins  said  that  from  what  be  has  seen 
so  for.  Grid's  system  is  "much  foster  than 
the  3^  file  servers  out  there.” 

The  bank  has  used  several  of  Grid’s 
hardware  products  to  augment  its  Novell, 
Inc.  Netw^  LAN  and  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  ^stempro  80386  aad  486  file 
servers,  be  said. 


Nexgen  to  join  multiplatfonn  show 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  — Another  in  a  string  of 
high-end  multiplatform  personal  comput¬ 
ers  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
seamd  quarter  of  1991  when  Nexgen  hC- 
crosysteros,  Inc.  releases  an  as-yet-un- 
nam^  product. 

In  a  twist,  however,  Nexgen  will  not 
base  its  system  —  which  vrill  run  DOS. 
OS/2  and  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
Unix  —  on  commodity  microprocessors. 
Instead,  Nexgen  promises  Intel  Corp. 
I486  compatibility  from  its  own  redu(^ 
instruction  set  computing-based  micro- 
I»t)cessor  called  the  F3st86. 

"We  are  working  on  a  system  targeted 
for  high-end  server  and  desktop  applica- 
tioQS,”  said  president  and  co-founder  of 
Nexgen.  Thampy  Thomas,  adding,  “a 
hi^-eod  system  that  is  already  compati¬ 


ble  with  industry  standards.  ” 

The  Fast86  will  sit  on  Nexgen's  bus, 
called  Nexbus,  which  has  a  bandwidth  of 
267M  byte/sec.  and  the  abifity  to  support 
as  much  as  512M  bytes  of  sy^em  memo¬ 
ry  on  the  motherboard,  according  to 
Thomas. 

From  a  hardware  standpoint,  Thomas 
said,  the  processor  wiQ  be  compatible 
with  the  Extended  Industry  Standi  Ar¬ 
chitecture  bus  and  IBM's  Micro  Channel 
Architecture  bus.  both  32-bit  architec¬ 
tures. 

While  many  analysts  are  still  unfomibar 
with  Nexgen’s  future  system.  Nexgen’s 
investors  include  Chips  aiK)  TecluK^ 
ogies,  Inc.,  based  here;  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.,  based  in  Houston;  A^ 

Mitsui  Corp.  and  Yamaha  Corp.,  aU  in  Ja¬ 
pan;  Ing  C.  Olivetti  &  Co.,  ba^  in  Italy; 
and  Kleiner,  I^ridns.  Caufield  and  Byers, 
a  venture  capital  firm  in  AHo,  Calif. 


NHATIIOTIIE 
FOlUlIK 
mKANIZniOIK 
HAVE  IN 
COMMON? 


.General 

American 


City  of  Phoenix 


All  lour  will  share  their  experience  with  IMAQE 
SYSTEM  Technology  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  January 
16-18, 1991.  WhyPhoertix?  Simply  because  this 
will  coirxude  with  the  most  informative  conference 
for  companies  looking  to  employ  image  system 
tedmology. 

For  more  wfarmatim  an: 

IMAGE  SYSTEMS:  BEYOND  THE  OBVIOUS 
January  16-18, 1991 
Ph^nix,  AZ 

Can  1-800-525-5456  x-456 


Spocwored  by  IDC/Avance  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  joint  venture 
5  Speen  StTM,  Framin^m,  MA  01701 
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Perhaps  its  best  fea 


If  you  see  networking  and  multiuser  solutions  in  your  company’s 
future,  there’s  no  better  investment  than  the  NEC  BusinessMate® 
386/33E.  Because  it  gives  you  the  performance,  capacity  and  expand¬ 


ability  these  environments  demand. 


I 

It  comes  with  4MB  or  SMB  of  RAM,  a  64KB  SRAM  cache,  and  room  1 


for  three  full-height  and  three  half-height  storage  devices.  Its  32-bit 
EISA  architecture  accepts  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  cards  among  eight 


CMC 


:ure  is  its  future. 


expansion  slots.  And  its  NEC  Host  Adaptor  supports  up  to  seven  SCSI 
devices,  for  increased  flexibility  with  no  sacrifice  in  performance. 


In  short,  with  support  for  thousands  of  applications,  you’ll  have  the 
power  to  make  your  system  grow  and  change  as  your  needs  do.  Best 
of  all,  you’ll  have  a  system  that  offers  something  no  one  else  can  offer 
at  any  price:  NEC.  Which  may  be  the  most  attractive  feature  of  all. 

SEC 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 


Caere  unveils  trainable  OCR  product 


BY  JM  NASH 
cnsnn 


Adoptingthestripesofcampeti- 
ton,  Caere  Corp.  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  tnming.  cr  inatdiiiig.  abiih 
ties  to  its  fine  optical  character 
recognitkwi  (0^)  software 
products.  But  at  least  some  us¬ 
ers  of  Caere's  OCR  products 
wMt  the  company  to  sp^  more 
time  oo  the  basics. 

Caere  and  other  tugh-end 
OCR  companips.  such  as  Calera 
Recognitiop  ^rstems,  Inc.,  have 
their  mark  with  software 
that  recognises  the  struct^  of 
individual  lettars-  in  numerous 


languages,  aOowtng  them  to  be 
idendSed  even  if  they  appear 
styliaed  in  italics,  for  exmnple. 
OUidr  manufacturers  have  cho¬ 
sen  a  less  eipensive  technique 
that  has  the  software  matching 
letters  to  a  single  taqrfate. 

Ray  Goldie,  general  counsel 
to  Compulaw  Ltd.  and  Le^  So- 
tutiaos,  Inc.,  said  be  is  ambous  to 
receive  a  copy  of  Caere's  Onub- 
poge  ProfeasknaL  He  now  runs 
OmniPage  386  Versioo  2.0  and 
said  the  proffram  leaves  oidy 
“one  or  two  minor  edidog  tasks 
pvpage.” 

The  training  feature  would 
>y»*p  dnmnate  a  few  repetitive 


yniBfak^n  that  Vefsioa  2.0  makes 
in  reading  certain  broken  char¬ 
acters.  Goldie  said  firom  his  office 

in  Ram^  Mirage.  Calif. 


Skwptkal  uawrs 

Other  users  are  more  skeptical. 
Architect  Don  Wheat,  at  Myers- 
NBD,  Inc.  in  Dublin,  Ohio,  said 
he  picked  up  Oninipage  386  Ver- 
sioa  2.1  with  a  computer-aided 
rl»<agn  system  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  see  what  be  estimate 
to  be  an  80%  accuracy  rate  on  ks 
first  few  trial  runs.  He  said  he  in¬ 
tends  to  pve  that  versioo  anoth¬ 
er  audidoo  before  moving  up  to 
any  new  OmniPage  software. 


Kristy  Hcbch,  an  analyst  at 
BIS  CAP  International,  Inc.  in 
Norwdl,  Mass.,  said  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Caere  has  cofnfened 
character  analysis  and  matching 
against  a  stor^  template.  When 
a  mathematical  symbol  or  an  in¬ 
complete  letter  created  by  a 
damaged  but  often-used  type¬ 
writer  is  encountered,  Hcfdi 
said,  users  can  save  the  image  to 
a  separate  file  for  future  refer¬ 


ence  Iqr  Omnipage  ProfessionaL 

The  Los  (^tos,  CahL-based 
company  said  h  will  begin  deliv¬ 
ering  OmniPage  Professional 
this  month  for  $995. 

The  software  wiD  be  available 
for  Mkroeoft  Corp.  DOS  Ver- 
skn  3.1  and  Windows  Versioo 
3.0  this  rnooth  and  Apide  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  systems  in 
the  fi^  quarter  of  1991 ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  cooipany  ^lokesman. 


Scanner 
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MICRO  NOTES 


Shaw,  Lotus  sign  agreement 


Shaw  Data  Servteca,  Inc.,  a 
suppBer  of  portfoio  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  haa  signed  a  joint 
maxkei^pactwithLotifeDe- 
vriopoaent  Cocp.  The  two  wfll 
crops  aefl  Shaw's  miinframe- 
based  oo-hne  service  with  Lotus' 
One  Source  persooal-computer- 
based  and  financial 

databases. 


cfaines,  Inc.  bas  annwmcfri  a 
$25  rebate  good  through  Jan.  31 
to  purrhiiiirni  of  its  Amigavisioo 
icoo-based  multime<fia  authoring 
system. 


talk  with  Vhng’s  midrange  VS 
systems.  The  resulting  product 
B  slated  to  in  the  firk  quar¬ 
ter  of  1991  aid  win  be  sold  in 
coaiunctioo  with  the  Easel/DOS 
Devdopraent  System. 


Eaael  Corp.  and  Wang  Lab- 
oratoriea,  Inc.  are  coQaborat- 
ing  00  the  development  of  a  com- 
municatioos  module  that  will 
enaUe  the  Easd  graphical  appli- 
catioo  devdopment  system  to 


Novell,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
versioo  of  the  Netware  Request¬ 
er  for  OS/2,  which  win  aOow  us¬ 
ers  of  IBM’s  OS/2  Version  1.3 
to  access  Netware  services.  It 
wiU  be  available  on  Netwire,  No¬ 
vell’s  oo-hne  informatkxi  ser¬ 
vice.  two  to  four  weeks  after 
OS/2  verstoo  1 .3  diips. 


menxiry  that  scans  documents 
and  then  processes  them  into 
ASCn  code  as  a  backgroundjob. 

OCR.  whidi  is  also  called  ma¬ 
trix  matching,  is  the  scrftware 
functioo  that  compares  the 
scanned  font  to  stored  examples 
and  outputs  the  appropriate  AS¬ 
CII  code. 

A  more  sophisticated  af^- 
proach.  intelligent  character 
recognitioo  (ICR),  extracts  cer¬ 
tain  features  from  a  scanned 
character  or  symbol  and  looks 
for  a  mix  of  dements  that  dtstin- 
guisbes  it  from  other  characters. 
This  approach,  called  feature  ex- 
tractioa  or  pattern  recognitioo, 
is  more  flexible  since  it  is  font-in¬ 
dependent 

However,  a  persisting  prob¬ 


lem  with  both  OCR  and  ICR  is 
high  user  expectations.  "The 
toughest  battle  in  the  industry  is 
that  you  can't  get  to  100%  accu¬ 
racy,"  Crandall  said.  The  issue  is 
more  subtle,  be  insisted,  and 
calls  for  an  anal]^  of  the  appU* 
cation*  and  a  judgment  about 


"where  there's  a  break  point  be¬ 


tween  accuracy  and  speed.” 

CrandaQ  charged  that  com¬ 
parisons  of  scanner  speeds  are 
often  based  on  scanning  of  laser- 
printeddocuments. 

Gr^ocy  Van  Buren,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Arthur  D.  little,  Inc. 
agreed. 

"The  input  functioo  seems  to 
be  a  real  boftloMck  in  document 
image  management  systems,” 
be  said.  Especially  probfema^ 
and  expensive.  Vnn  Buren  said, 
is  the  process  of  capturing  exist¬ 
ing  paper  or  nncrciifihn  arduves 
into  an  imaging  system. 


Ife  the  fastest 


But  it  will  never  ca 


You  can  go  fast.  You  can  go  safe.  Just  not  together. 
Until  EtherLink"  16.  ' 

This  16-bit  Etheinet  network  adapter  is  up  to  90 
percent  faster  than  its  major  competitors:  Yet  it  runs 
with  a  lifetime  warranty. 


You  can  use  it  with  your  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT,  PS/2 
Model  25  or  30  and  compatibles,  as  well  as  EISA 
computers.  And  it’s  ready  to  run  on  NetWare,  LAN 
Mcmager  and  3Com"  3-i-Open7 

\^^at’s  more,  EtherLink  16  is  speedy  to  install. 


*Ab  Mendaat  htarwory.  LmQ 
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What’s  in  a  name? 

Plenty.  Especially  when  the  name  is 
the  SAS  System...the  most  popular 
applications  system  in  the  world.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  come  to  symbolize 
reliability,  power,  and  productivity. 


And  now  the  SAS  System  means  even 
more.  It  means  you  have  the  flexibility  to 
choose  software  from  an  applications 
point-of-view  instead  of  a  hardware 
point-of-view.  It  means  you  can  master 
the  four  key  data-driven  tasks  —  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  pre¬ 
sentation  —  through  a  single  software 
system.  It  means  you  can  extend  appli¬ 
cations  to  more  computer  users,  regard¬ 
less  of  experience  level.  And  it  means 
you’ll  be  the  beneficiary,  not  the  victim, 
of  emerging  computing  technologies. 


The  worid’s  #1 
applications  system 


We’ve  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  end  results. 

With  the  SAS  System,  it  doesn’t  matter  who’s  running 
an  application.  Or  how.  Or  where.  You  can  approach 
the  SAS  System  from  any  experience  level  in  just 


tioDS  such  as  forecasting,  project  mam^ement,  and 
quality  improvement ...  and  generate  a  variety  of 
reports  and  graphs. 


If  you’re  approaching  the  SAS  System  from  an  appU- 
cations  development  viewpoint,  you'll  find  all  the  capa¬ 
bilities  you'd  ever  ettpect  in  a  powerful  and  productive 
programming  environment  And  then  some. 

There’s  a  command-driven  interface  especially  for 
systems  analysts,  applications  developers,  MIS  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  Information  Center  staff. 

From  this  interactive  windowing  environment  you 
can  use  the  SAS  System’s  English-like  commands  to 
build  apphcations  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  And  you 
can  customize  any  application  any  way  you  choose  by 
adding  user-friendly  menus  and  fiU-in-the-blank 
screens. 


We’ve  made  sure  you’ll 
never  get  boxed  in. 

While  the  industry  struggles  to  define  a  common  oper¬ 
ating  environment  the  SAS  System  eliminates  the 
need  for  one. 

Our  exclusive  MultiVendor  Architecture"'  gives 
you  the  power  to  decide  where  a  particular  application 
belongs  —  in  the  data  center,  at  the  departmental 
level,  on  the  desktop,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
SAS  System,  and  the  work  you  do,  is  portable  across 
the  entire  range  of  computing  environments. 


A  dynsiM  proy^nmiuig  Monitor  prepnns  as 

iBurfiKe  lets  yon  c«$-  they  eucate.  Pall-down 

(oniar  your  develo|i»ent  menus  make  editkig.  file 

envircnsiait.  As  your  managwent,  and  otfier 

program  takes  shape,  so  essential  programming 

do  the  results.  •  tasks  easy.  • 
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Directly  access  and 
manipulate  the 
SAS  System’s  Engbsh- 
like  command  langn^. 


We’ve  given  you  total  control 
in  four  strategic  areas. 

■  There  are  four  data-driven  tasks 
common  to  all  your  computing 
applications.  We’ve  designed 
the  SAS  System  with  these  tasks 
in  mind. 

The  first  task  is  to  identify  and 
access  the  data  you  need.  With  the 
SAS  System,  you’ll  find  direct  and 
transparent  interfaces  between  your 
applications  and  the  most  popular 
data  base  management  systems  such 
as  DB2,SQL/DS;- ORACLE? 
Rdb/VMSr  Lotus  1-2-3?  dBASE? 
and  SYSTEM  2000f  You  can  get 
your  hands  on  data  without  having  to 
know  data  base  terminologyi  and  without  sacrificing  ' 
data  base  security.  What's  more,  the  SAS  System's 
support  of  SQL"  gives  programmers  a  standard  lan¬ 
guage  for  data  query.  The  SAS  System  can  also  be  used 
to  access  raw  data  files  in  any  format  —  even  files 
with  messy  or  missing  data. 

But  getting  data  from  place  to  place  is  just  part  of 
the  challenge.  Data  management  is  also  key,  and  the 
SAS  System  responds  with  efficient  ways  to  enter  new 
data...  edit  and  query  data  files ...  and  manipulate  your 
data.  You  can  even  merge  data  from  totally  different 
kinds  of  files.  And  your  inexperienced  users  can  enter 
their  data  through  customized  fiU-in-the-blank  screens 
that  look  exactly  like  your  business  forms. 


X  and  S  Chart  for  Fiber  Strength 
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Turning  data  into  meanii^fiil  information  has  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  SAS  System.  And  now  you’ll 
find  more  ways  to  analyze  data  than  ever  before ... 
everything  from  descriptive  statistics  to  advanced  mul¬ 
tivariate  techniques.  You’ll  also  find  specialized  tools 
for  virtually  any  kind  of  business  need:  planning,  fore¬ 
casting,  electronic  spreadsheets,  operations  research, 
decision  support,  and  more.  Plus  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  methods  for  statistical  quality  improvement  and 
experimental  design. 

And  (mce  you  have  analyzed  your  data,  the 
SAS  System  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  attention  you,  and 
your  data,  deserve.  Our  data  presentadon  capabilities 
are  unsurpassed  —  from  simple  printed  lists  to  spec¬ 
tacular  full-color  graphics.  Here’s  just  a  sample: 


You  cw  on  one 
software  to  hmdte  an 
your  analytical  needs. 


And  we’ll  give  you  a 
liree  demonstration. 

It’s  taken  a  thousandprogrannmng  years  of  effort  to 
bring  you  this  new  class  of  software.  And  we  think  it’s 
been  time  well  spent 

Now  see  what  you  think.  Give  us  a  call  today  at 
919-677-8200  to  arrange  your  free  demonstration  of 
the  SAS  System.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

You'll  learn  more  about  the  world’s  6rst  true 
applications  software  system — offering  you  a  range 
of  capabilities  no  other  software  can  match.  And 
backed  by  the  industry’s  most  complete  technical  sup¬ 
port,  consulting  services,  documentation,  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software. 


Hk  SAS*  System. 

More  Choices 
for  More  Apphcatioiis 
than  Any  Other  Software. 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Campus  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 

I  Phone  919-677-8200 

Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  and  SYSTEM  2000  are  regiswred  trademarte  of  SAS  liEtituie  Inc..  Cary,  NC,  USA. 
MuMVenfcr  Ardiheciiire  is  a  tredraiaik  of  SAS  Institiae  Inc. 

Other  brand  anlprodun  names  are  registered  nademaris  or  trademaiis  of  their 

respective  boMers. 

Copyright  ©  1990  by  SAS  Inslinfle  Inc.  Primed  in  the  USA. 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Software  applications 
packages 

lAstx  Software,  loc.  has  announced  an  up* 
grade  to  its  graphical  user  environment 
for  Unix-based  workstations  and  X  Win¬ 
dow  Sjrstem-based  terminals. 

Looking  Glass  Version  2  provides  us¬ 
ers  with  a  ^phkal  tree  view  feature  that 
facffitates  file  system  navigation  and  a 
command  line  window  that  enables  users 
to  edit  and  submit  commands  to  a  shell  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Looking  Glass  applicatkm. 

The  product  is  scheduled  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  tl^  month.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$595  to  $1,295,  depending  on  type  of 
platform. 

Vifliz  Software 
1 1440  Commerce  Park  Drive 
Restoo,Va.  22091 
(703)75^230 

Chipsoft,  Inc.  has  announced  the  latest 
verskm  of  Turbotax,  its  tax  preparation 
and  planning  st^ware  pad^e,  which 
was  designed  for  IBM  Bsrscmal  Computer 
XTs,  ATs  and  axnpatibles,  as  weH  as  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintodi  machines. 

The  product  includes  a  logical  next- 
step  feature  that  uses  popnip  windows  to 
guide  users  through  e^  tax  preparation 
step,  the  v&Klor  said. 

T1)e  product  also  features  reworded 
menus  that  fodhtate  command  selection 
and  additkmal  tax  forms,  including  Sched¬ 


ule  3  and  Forms  4137, 4868, 8822, 8453 
andW-4. 

A  PC  ^^rskm  costs  $75,  and  44  state 
programs  are  availd:^  for  $40  each.  Pric¬ 
ing  for  the  Madikodi  version  is  $89,  and 
11  state  versicms  are  currently  available 
for  $49  each. 

Ch^woft 

6256  Greenwich  Drive 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92122 
(619)453-4446 

Data  starage 

Brier  Technology  has  announced  a  back- 
ward-compatiUe  version  of  Flextra,  its 
high-capacity  standard  floppy  disk  drive. 

The  25M-byte  device  ^  into  a  stah-' 
dard  3‘A-in.  half-bei^t  and  can  be 
adapted  to  fit  a  5  V4-in.  slot. 

According  to  the  vendor,  the  disk  drive 
features  an  integrated  drive  electronics 
interface  or  small  computer  systems  in¬ 
ternee.  both  ci  which  can  be  int^rated 
with  IBM  Persona]  Computer  XTs,  ATs 
or  compatibles  as  external  or  internal  add¬ 
on  devices. 

The  drive  is  priced  at  $300  in  OEM 
quantities. 

Brier  Technology 
25  Mecji  Drive 
Nofcroes,  Ga.  30093 
(404)564-5550 

Chinon  America,  Inc.  has  announced 
Model  CDC-431.  a  compact  disc/read¬ 


only  memocy  drive  that  features  built-in 
remote  CD  audio  cootreri  and  digital  dis¬ 
play  units. 

The  drive  features  an  average  access 
^teed  of  350  msec  or  a  mean  time  be¬ 
tween  failure  rate  of  25,000  hours,  the 
vendor  said.  It  can  op^te  with  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  an  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  loc.  MadntoriL 

The  drive  is  priced  at  $895  and  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  be  available  next  month. 

ChuKKi  America 
660  Maple  Ave. 

Torrance,  CaUf .  90503 
(213)533-0274 

Baord-level  devices 

American  Intematkmal  Devices,  loc.  has 
announced  a  24M-byte  board  that  incor¬ 
porates  4M  bit  dyiiaink  random-access 
memory  chips. 

The  AI/1217  memory  module  is  avail¬ 
able  for  Unisys  Corp.'8  A-12.  A-15  and  A- 
17  madunes.  Its  24M'byte  memory  can 
be  expanded  to  48M,  72M  and  96M  bytes 
for  use  on  Unisys  A  Series  machines  that 
can  accommodate  large-capadty  boards, 
the  vendor  said. 

The  board  costs  $1 10,000. 

American  intematiooal 
Devices 

12540  Beatrice  St. 

LoaAttgdea,  Calif.  90066 
(213)305-8161 

IiKlustrial  Computer  Source,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  Intd  Corp.  80286-based  CPU 
card  that  is  compatdiie  with  IBM  fkrsonal 


ConqiuterATs. 

Model  SB286CS  is  a  single  phig-in 
board  equipped  with  a  CPU.  random-ac¬ 
cess  memocy.  read-only  memocy.  I/O 
ports  and  an  optional  math  coprocessor, 
the  vendor  said. 

The  product  abo  features  a  buOt-in 
IBM  Video  Graphics  Array  video  adapter 
that  sun>ort8  analog  monitors  as  well  as  a 
floppy  controller  that  supports  dual-speed 
3V4- and  SM-in.  disk  drives. 

Prices  range  horn  $895  to  $1,495  for 
512K-.  1M-,  2M-or  4M-1^  versions. 
Industrial  Computer  Source 
4837  Mercury  St. 

San  Diego.  Calif.  921 11 
(619)279-0084 

Lasergo,  Inc.  has  begun  shipping  a  memo¬ 
ry  board  with  its  Goscript  software  as  a 
bundled  package  priced  at  $295. 

The  board  was  designed  for  the  Hew- 
lett-I^dcanl  Co.  Laaerjet  Series  UP  and 
m  and  comes  equipped  with  IM  byte  of 
memory,  which  can  be  expanded  to  4M 
t^rtes. 

(Goscript  enaUes  users  to  print  R)st- 
script  bn^ge  files  on  aH  of  HPs  laser 
printers. 

According  to  the  vendor,  the  pnxkict 
features  13  scalri^  foots,  requires  640K 
bytes  of  random-access  memory  and  runs 
on  an  IBM  Personal  Oxnputer  AT.  XT  or 
compatible  as  wril  as  on  IBM  Personal 
System/2  computers. 

Laaergo 

9369  Carrcdl  Park  Drive 
San  Diego,  CaUf.  92121 
(619)450~4600 


board  available 
di  up  to  its  warranty 


because  there  are  no  jumpers  to  slow  you  down. 
But  why  not  see  for  yourself? 

Just  call  l-800-NET-3Com  Dept.  D5056  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  3Com  reseller. 


3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  of  systems: 


01990  Xom  Conwraikin.  5400  BnlfPDt  PteM.  Sana  Clara.  CA  9M52.TeleplK>fw  |408»  %4-5000. 3Co«u  3+Ope«.  EtherUnk  .od  the  3Co€B  ttsl«e  are  tnMteiMrk»<rf^ 

IBM.  XT.  AT  and  PS/2  are  uademarit  of  Inteniational  Business  Machines Corpocaiioii.  NetWare  b  a  reebtered  irademark  of  NovdI.  Inc.  Lanoaetl  is  a  iradenark  of  UnQuesi  Gnwp. 
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“At  St.  Jude,  m’wmnngforcMIdmi 
wUhcciuceK  Weiwedafu^eorktheitcan 
care  for  itseyr 


“Only  BANYANccnM  have  dam  it” 


from  an  interview  with  Albert  Herrington, 
St.  Jude  Childrens  Research  Hospital. 


“life  don’t  want  a  big  network  administration  staff.  Wre 
a  reseanb  hospital  dedicated  to  catastrophic  childhood 
diseases,  and  that's  where  the  money  gok.  ” 

What  problems  did  you  face? 

■The  worst  problem  was  the  conglomeration  of  hardware 
to  be  tied  tocher.  Everything  from  PC  Ali  to  DEC  K1&  and 
an  IBM  AS/400.  That,  and  continuous  moves  as  we  remodel 
and  expand  the  facilities." 

Whose  network  operating  software  did  you  evaluate? 

■Eteryones.  it  seems.  IBM’s,  AT&T’s,  NoveU’s,  Banyar/sand 
}Com’s." 

*  How  does  St.  Jude  feel  about  choosing  Banyans  VINES'  now? 
"Were  extremely  pleased.  VINES' StreetTdlk'  feature  has  made 

.  moving  people  easier  because  you  can  reach  them  anywhere, 

anytime  on  the  network  without  having  to  know  their  specific 
server.  And  sirwe  VINES  is  so  reliable,  we  can  concentrate 
more  time  on  application  development  and  helping  our 
users  take  full  advantage  of  the  network.  ” 


riipvr«ht  %  I'Mr-Jiimjn  SWMnN  IiK-riq»>r3t«l,  12<»  Flandws  Road.  Utstbo*".  MA  fRSRI 


Banyans  VINES  network  operating  software  can  make 
oi^anizations  of  all  sizes  more  productive,  while  mini¬ 
mizing  operating  costs.  For  a  further  description  of  St. 
Jude's  networking  problems  and  real-life  solutions,  write 
or  call  us  at  800-828-2404  (in  MA  508-836-2828). 


iBAMWll 

Networking.  Without  limits. 
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Bank  Merges  DECand  IBM  links 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CVSTAPr 


NEW  Y(XUC  —  As  part  Of  a  ma¬ 
jor  data  center ,  consolidation 
move  now  under  way  (CW,  Nov. 
12],  a  group  at  Muufacturers 
lia^er  TYust  Co.  is  ex(doring 
bow  to  maximite  compi^  re¬ 
sources  by  allowing  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  both  Digital  Equiment 
Corp.  VAXs  and  ffiM  A^dica- 
tioQ  System/dOOs  from  the  same 
workstation. 

The  financial  firm’s  global 
banking  communicatiwts  group 


“grew  up  as  a  DEC  data  center” 
but  DOW  has  two  AS/400s  and 
plans  to  install  seven  or  dght 
next  year,  according  to  I^trick 
Mcrfloy,  assistant  vice  president 
of  the  recently  fonned  poup. 

The  AS/400S  were  bought 
because  the  group  wanted  ac- 
cesslo  certain  applications  that 
run  on  those  systems,  MoDoy 
said.*”Our  approach  is  to  buy  the 
box  lor  the  application:  thm  is 
no  move  to  standardize  on  one 
type  of  system.” 

In  addition  to  the  AS/400s  in 
New  York,  MoUoy’s  group  has 
10  assorted  DEC  VAXs  and  Mi- 
CTOwax  ns  installed  in  New  Ymk. 


Australia,  Tokyo  and  London,  be 
said. 

Several  hundred  users  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  terminals, 
reading  both  on  EtberoeC  and 
SM  Token-Ring  local-area  net¬ 
works,  often  need  to  access  ”aoe 
type  of  system  in  the  morning,  a 
sMxnd  in  the  afternoon  and  a 
third  at  nifl^.”  MoOoy  added. 

This  can  require  the  user  to 
access  three  differeiit  terminals 
”80  that  you  have  to  do  huge 
changes  when  the  t»er  moves” 
to  a  different  office  location, 
Mcdloysaid. 

MoQoy’s  group  was  looking 
for  an  integratioo  tool  that  would 


“allow  users  to  get  at  aO  systems 
from  a  sin^  device  and  a  stan¬ 
dard  interface,  so  when  they 
move,  aO  you  bxn  to  do  k  find  a 
free  terminal  server  pert,”  be 
said. 

The  group  has  installed  on  its 
networks  Mhdt  Systems 
Corp.'B  Opeoconnect  ^rstems 
Ser^,  wfaidi  can  act  as  both  a 
LAN-to4M)6t  gateway  and  as  a 
tran^tCM'  between  TVansmis- 
sion  Control  Protocol/Interoet 
Protocol  (TCP/IP)  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  IBM  Advanced 
I^-to-F^  Net  working/ Ad- 
vanced  ProgranHo-Program 
Communicatioos  (APPN/APPC) 
protocols  used  by  AS/4008.  Moi- 
loysaid. 

Servers  now  installed  on 
LANs  at  Manufocturers  Haoo- 


FEATURE:  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  ISSUES 

Using  graphM  interfaces  to  take  a  closer  look 


whatever  level  we  want  to  di^itay,  and  tell  ment,  some  companies  nevertheless 
immediately  whether  everything  is  <^>erat-  dioose  to  focus  attentkn  on  other  issues, 


BY  MICHAEL  HURWICZ 

In  a  network  control  center,  a  picture 
is  often  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
words.  Thousands  of  cryptic  mes¬ 
sages,  reivesenting  the  status  of  the 
many  devices  in  a  complmc  network, 
can  be  overwhelming  and  coifuang  when 
they  are  cascading  across  a 
screen. 

In  contrast,  users  say,  net¬ 
work  management  software 
with  a  graphical  user  inter¬ 
nee  can  show  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  a  network  problem  at 
a  ^ance,  using  icons  and  lines 
to  represent  network  devices 

linVM_ 

Such  a  dear  overview  of 
the  network  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  h^)ful  in  the  e^ 
stages  of  problem  hunting, 
making  it  possible  for  net¬ 
work  manages  to  react  more 
quickly  to  ghtefaes. 

a  grafdtical  internee, 

'Sre  can  lode  up  and  see  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  network,  at 


ing  correctly  or  if  something  demands  at¬ 
trition,”  says  Jim  Mtmtequin.  senior  man¬ 
ager  of  data  communicatioas  at  Union 
I^cific  Railroad  in  Omaha. 

While  most  users  agree  that  graphics 
can  play  a  useful  role  in  network  maruge- 


such  as  network  management  automation, 
which  may  lessen  tbdr  need  for  graf^iical 
user  internees. 

Stof*  of  thw  union 

Oraphica]  user  internees  are  particulaily 
valuable  in  monitoring  large 
networks,  says  Ronald  R 
Tuoitto,  senior  manager  of 
business  planning  at  Unioa 
I^tdfic.  Tuedtto  oversees  a 
network  that  indudes  15.000 
data  devices  on  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Networis  Architecture 
(SN^  network.  600  micro- 
wave  sites  and  1,000  base  ra¬ 
dio  sites  qiread  across  the 
U.S.  IBM’s  Netview  handles 
network  management,  with 
non-SNA  devices  using  Net- 
view/PC  to  communicate 
with  the  mainframe-based 
Netview  system. 

On  large  networks  such  as 
Unkm  mdfic's,  a  character- 
Continued  OH  page  64 


ver  can  support  the  foOowing 

•  PC  users  and  DEC  boots  can 
oomnwmkate  via  'TCP/IP. 

•  PC  users  esn  access  AS/400 
hosts  via  TCP/IP  with  the  Mitdc 
gateway  tran^ting  the  TCP/IP 
transmissioos  into  AP^/ 
APPC 

•  DEC  VTlOO  terminals  can  ac¬ 
cess  ^400s  by  emulating  5250 
terminate,  srhile  5250  terminal 
users  can  access  DEC  hosts  via 
the  TCP/IP  Telnet  protocol. 

Insuffidunf  rwfwrwncws 

The  Manufacturers  Hanover 
group  evaluated  a  Fewest  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  gateway  **that  sup¬ 
ported  Decnet  on  ooe  side  and 
APPN  on  the  other”  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  sr^irient  user  refer¬ 
ences,  MoQoy  said. 

In  additian,  the  group  was  in- 
dined  to  use  TCP/IP  as  a  com¬ 
mon  access  protoed  for  user  de¬ 
vices,  partly  because  “a  bunch  of 
our  areas  want  (reduced  instnic- 
tion  set  computingl-based  ma- 
chines  and  are  clamoring  for 
TCP/IP.”  MoDoy  said. 

With  some  of  its  connectivity 
issues  settled,  the  group  now 
faces  the  question  of  bow  to  pro¬ 
vide  network  management 
across  its  IBM  and  DEC  envvon- 
ments,  MoDoy  said.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Hanover’s  overafl  data  cen¬ 
ter  organizatioo  wiU  be 
reviewing  the  possibility  of  a 
more  centralized  network  man¬ 
agement  system  —  probably 
based  on  I^’s  Netview  —  as  a 
future  phase  of  its  consobdatKm 
^art,  according  to  Senior  Vice 
Presideot  Steve  Sbeinbeit 

On  a  local  levd,  however,  the 
global  banking  grotq)  is  primarily 
DEC-based,  and  Hs  AS/400a 
cannot  siqiport  Ndview,  MoDoy 
said.  The  groiq)  is  evaluating  the 
possibility  of  using  DEC’S 
Decmcc  Director  management 
platform,  with  a  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  module 
to  manage  the  group’s  Weflfleet 
Communications,  Inc.  and  Vita- 
link  Communications  Corp. 
bridges,  MoDoy  added. 
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NETWORKING 


Graphical 

FROM  PAGE  63 

based  user  interface  can  sub* 
merge  staff  in  text,  Tucdtto  ex¬ 
plains. 

networks.  Tbcdtto 
notes,  can  generate  thousands  of 
“one  liners,**  or  alerts,  of 
adud)  appears  as  a  single  tine  of 
text  oo  a  screen.  "When  you 


have  Hill  — g  sh  H  N  pmninr  up 

on  a  ooosofe,  fftere  oornes  a  point 

adiere  you  get  buried  in  data.** 
he  says. 

Uflson  ftcific  employs  a  huge 
proiectioo  screen  that  prese^ 
its  wide-area  network  in  hving 
color.  Graphic  snages  oo  net¬ 
work  management  consoles 
point  the  staff  m  the  li^  (firec- 
tioii  when  they  start  investigat¬ 
ing  a  problem,  Tucdtto  says. 


Gra|rfncal  user  interfaa^es  en¬ 
able  users  to  driU  down  for  de¬ 
tails.  Uokn  I^dfic  staff  mem¬ 
bers  can  aoom  in  oo  a  grai^iics 

screen  to  get  a  specific  view  of  a 

particular  portion  of  a  state  or 
regional  network  topology  map. 
They  also  have  the  option  of  om* 
suhiog  textual  alerts  for  the  full 
details  of  any  {xoblem. 

''Vfe  get  a  fast  read  on  what's 
going  (A,  rather  than  having  to 


spend  a  lot  of  time  analyzii^ 
what’s  going  on.’*  McmteQuin 
says.  “With  tines  going  past  on  a 
screen,  it's  much  more  con^ilex. 
And  when  people  are  busy,  th^ 
don’t  necessarily  notice  [that  in- 
formatioo}.’’ 

Cokff  graphics  can  also  make 
it  easier  to  determine  the  sever¬ 
ity  and  priority  d  a  problem, 

Tucdtto  exdains. 

For  instance,  if  a  T1  line  goes 


down  completdy.  that  link  may 
show  up  to  red.  Another  color 
may  be  used  to  hi^light  the  &ct 
that  the  cmmectkin  is  present 
hot  itnahii*  to  caiiy  its  ra^  trd- 
fic  load.  A  severe  but  intermit¬ 
tent  proUem  may  appear  as  a 
fine  that  flashes  Such  co^ 

coding  hdps  managers  prioritise 
probiems. 

Good  flettows 

Gr^dncal  user  interfaces  can 
also  make  it  easier  to  correlate 
multiple  related  alerts,  says  Ke¬ 
vin  a  Princeton,  NJ.-based 
program  manager  for  General 
Electric  Co,’s  international  net- 
wmk  and  fonnerty  head  of  a  GE 
project  concentrating  on  IBM’s 
Netview/PC. 

“Wie  get  multqde  alerts  t^t 
may  be  related  to  one  specific 
foihire.**  Huff  says.  “On  T1  net¬ 
works,  for  instance,  if  one  T1 
[line]  goes  down,  yw  get  nuilti- 
(de  boxes  repmting  it.” 

This  requires  the  oetwork 
manager  to  corrdate  the  al^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  the  failure,  because 


THE[^phical 

user  interface] 

. .  .doesn’t re¬ 
duce  interaction  with 
the  network  manage¬ 
ment  system.” 

DOUGLAS  UNDERHILL 
CSXCORP. 


one  foSure  affects  many  pieces  of 
equipment 

However,  on  a  dynamic 
screen,  where  text-baaed  alerts 
are  roOing  past  qoiddy,  k  can  be 
hard  to  do  Um,  Huff  says. 

On  the  graphical  screen,  it  is 
easier  to  see  the  pattern  of  T1 

devices  reporting  the  error  and 
thus  determine  vrincfa  alerts  are 
grouped  blether. 

The  pattern  of  the  folhires 

may  also  make  it  easier  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  device  has  the  pri- 
tnaiy  faflure  and  adiich  ones  are 
faffing  because  of  a  dommo  ef¬ 
fect  “It's  a  much  better  iny 
dcang  .  network  monitoring,*’ 
Huff  says. 

the  attractions  of 
graphical  user  interfaces,  users 
should  not  ovm  estimate  their 
vahie,  cautions  Douglas  Under- 
hjn,  rice  president  of 

t^irhniftal  services  at  the  infcx’- 
matioo  systems  subskfiary  of 
CSX  Corp.,  a  JacksooriBe,  Fla.- 
baaed  raihray  carrier.  CSX  has  a 
network  of  approximately 
20,000  workstatioos,  terminals 
and  printers  at  500  locatioos 
scattered  throughout  the  East¬ 
ern  U.S. 

'*1116  [graphical  user  intar- 
face]  makes  Detvrark  manage¬ 
ment  informatioo  easier  to  on- 
deratand,**  UnderiuD  says,  “but 
it  doesn't  do  what  you  re^ 

want  to  do reduce  interaction 
with  the  network  management 
system.'* 


Long-Running 
Nehmrk  Senes 


IbdayknetNMoildng 
.  capabilities  am  niaking  micros  more 
powerfuLSo  tsers  are  placing  greater 
deinaiids  on  thdr  necworkk  printers— for 
inore  meedteliibility  and  fuiKtionality 

Thari  wtoe  Genicom  comes  inK> 
the  picture. 

Our  series  of  rock-solid  serial  matrix 
and  line  printers  is  designed  to  handle  the 

ofnuilt!^^  users  in  shared  resource 
environments.  Day  after  day.  week 
after  week. 

The  Genicom  3800  is  the  premier 
network  printer  with  speeds  up  to 600 cps, 
(fok  paper  paths  and  multiple  emulations. 
aU  controUabie  from  the  workstatioaOur 
34K)XL  scries  of 400 cps  printers  features 


.  numbertrfhigh- 
perfomnance  models  for  specific 
applications.  And  for  extreme^  hi^ 
volume  users,  wc  offer  a  broao  range  of 
shuttlematrixandbandlineprinteis— 
with  sp«ds  up  to  2000  lines  per  minute. 

Frankly  our  printers  are  not  cheap. 
But  they’re  exceptionally  cost-effective 
in  the  run  because  they  are  rich 

in  features.btdk  CO  last  and  backed  ^ 
a  nationwide  service  cxg^nizatioa^ 
no  matter  how  many  users  are  on  your 
network  or  how  mai^  applications 
are  being  sdved.Genican  printers  arc 
des^^i^  to  get  Che  job  done.  And  this 
makes  thm  a  hit  on  any  network. 


.GENICOM 

PiinlenMwoikastanlasyaudo. 


Coucam  Drtvt'K&ynesbofo.Vuginia  22980  tiiWrce  1-800-4-GENICOM 
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NETWORKING 


The  danger  with  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces,  Underhill  says,  is  that  because  in- 
teractkm  is  easier,  users  may  beccune 
complacent  and  not  search  for  more  auto¬ 
mated  ways  of  handling  netwoiic  manage¬ 
ment  When  network  managers  become 
too  focused  on  the  joys  of  graphics  and 
mice,  “there  is  a  tendkmcy  simply  to  de¬ 
velop  a  two^inger  approach  instead  of  1 Q- 
finger  approach  to  having  humans  supply 
commands,”  be  says. 

“The  [graphic^  user  interface]  is  a 
manual  way  users  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  can  niomtor  the  network.” 
agfees  Todd  Dagres,  director  of  ccunmu- 
nications  research  and  consulting  at  The 
Yankee  Group  in  BostMi.  “Thenextstage 
is  where  somebody  doesn’t  have  to  sit 
there  and  look  at  [the]  network  and  click 
down  to  the  fouH.”  For  that,  Dagres  saj^, 
users  need  knowledge-based  or  artifi^ 
intelligence  tocds,  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  iat  the  system  to  correct  faults  auto¬ 
matically. 

If  that  trend  could  be  taken  to  its  log- 
cal  extreme,  Dagres  notes,  a  graphical 
user  interfece  would  not  be  necessary. 

K^wplng  priorittos  stroipht 

In  some  netwo^  managers  put  a 
graNucal  user  interface  rather  bw  on 
their  list  of  concerns,  according  to  Kevin 
O’Neill,  vice  presidmit  of  network  inte¬ 
gration  and  consulting  at  Business  Re¬ 
search  Group  in  Newton,  Mass. 

“While  users 
prefer  a  [graphi¬ 
cal  user  internee] 
over  a  character 
internee  if  given 
a  cboce,”  O’Neill 
says,  “most  are 
grappling  with 
more  fundamen¬ 
tal  network  inte¬ 
gration  and  man¬ 
agement  issues 
such  as  perfor¬ 
mance  tracking, 
repc^  genera¬ 
tion,  security,  re¬ 
routing  capability 
and  remote  systems  management.” 

O’Neill  adds,  however,  that  this  may 
change  as  users  conquer  these  basic  a- 
sues  and  go  on  to  address  more  advanced 
functions  such  as  alarm  cmrelation  and  in¬ 
tegrated  controL 

Vtew  repair 

Graphical  network  management  soft¬ 
ware,  wfaDe  it  saves  time  in  interpreting 
aiKl  ccvrelating  alerts,  can  also  mean  ex¬ 
tra  work.  For  instance,  Tticdtto  says. 
Union  Pacific  has  created  ostomised 
views  of  its  netwoik.  which  require  con¬ 
stant  mamtenance  as  the  network 
changes. 

Unton  Vad&c  is  studying  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  a  sin^  database  manag¬ 
er  for  all  its  netwmk  support  infmrma- 
tion.  As  part  of  this  project,  the  con^iany 
would  him  to  be  aUe  to  generate  new  cus- 
tmnized  views  the  network  automati¬ 
cally  adienever  the  database  changes. 

Because  of  the  work  required  to  con¬ 
figure  and  maintain  them,  Dagres  notes, 
graphical  user  interfaces  wiD  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reduce  network  managonent  staff 
requirements,  either  in  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  or  skiD  l^els.  Aim!  while  graphical 
user  interfaces  make  a  graphic  statement 
when  problems  occur,  it  b  still  necessary, 
in  many  cases,  for  network  managers  to 
consult  a  detailed  textual  report  as  well 
“The  [graphical  user  interface]  b  just  the 


TiKcHto:  Graphics 
needed  for  large  net’ 
works 


cherry  on  top  of  the  sundae,”  Dagres 
sa3rs. 

Despite  difficulties  in  kee(^  views  up 
to  date  and  the  danger  of  becoming  overly 
infatuated  with  graphics,  however,  the 
basic  fact  remains:  A  inctiire  b  frequently 
the  fastest,  easiest  way  for  the  human 
mind  to  absorb  and  organize  information. 
In  resolving  network  problems,  seconds 
often  count. 

As  networks  grow  steadily  larger  and 
more  Comdex,  lessening  some  of  the  de¬ 
mands  on  network  support  staff  b  impor¬ 
tant.  These  facts  combine  to  paint  a  rosy 
picture  for  network  management  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interfaces. 


Flash  and  substance 

Networii  ttutnagm  rank  Ae  use  ofgrapkia.  such  os  network  topoU^  maps  end  red  light 
indicators,  ki^  on  Aeir  list  of  priorities 


Hurwics  is  a  tree-lance  writer  and  conwhart  based 
in  Eastsoond.  V^sh. 
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Sow  CSa. «  iitmoa  eA  SCom  Corp. 


:  wants  to  do  his  taxes 
but  he  finds  it  too  difficult  to 
hold  a  pencil. 

Without  your  company’s  help, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  do  them. 


for  this  man  it’s  arthritis,  for 
someone  else  it  might  be  poor  eyesight 
or  maybe  they  just  can’t  cope.  The  fact 
is,  last  year  4  million  Americans  got  the 
help  they  needed  from  IRS  \folunteer 
Assistance  Programs. 

If  you  have  the  desire  to  help  and  a 
basic  aplitude  for  math,  you  could 
become  a  part  of  the  IRS  \blunteer 
Assistance  Prt^rams. 

The  ptt^rams  are  year-round  and 
open  to  any  company  oi^anization  or 
individual  that  would  Uke  to  give 
something  back  to  their  communi^. 

The  training  is  free  and  the  rewards 
are  enrichii^.  So  volunteer  and  call 
1 800  424-1040.  Beginning  October  1, 1990, 
please  call  1 800  829-1040. 

Volunteer  and  help  make  someone’s 
taxes  less  taxing. 


A  PuMc  Sen<ce  of  TTm  PuoiicaMn  & 
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Hubs  become  network’s  be-all,  end-all 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 
cw;mrr 


a>n«rt^wAra^ySngfTMe^^lftTmlf«■ 

vel^^iorS  are  scranifafing  to  compete  by 
throwing  ereiythiag  bat  the  kitchen  sink 
into  their  products.  Hot  only  are  users 
able  to  integnte  varioiis  local-area  net- 
wwto  aader  a  common  management  ^s- 
tem  in  the  bite  ^  abo  caOed  ioteffig^ 
wiring  centers  they  can  now  get  bridg¬ 
ing.  routing,  network  monrtofii^.  termi- 
nal  aerrer  and  other  functioos  in  the  de- 
wodsaswett. 

Smart  hub*  aBow  users  to  connect 
nodes  on  a  LAN  or  mterconoect  LANs 
funning  over  diflereig  mete  in  a  physical 
star  conSgmtxML  A  cabling  connection 
from  the  inteHigest  wiring  center  to  eadi 
device  aBowa  foolproof  detection  of  faulty 

nodes. 

The  topologies  and  acceas  methods 
yritwri  by  the  dfferent  LAN  standards 
(such  as  tokeo-cmg’s  ring  topology  aid 
piHiinfl  access  method)  are  han¬ 
ded  logicdy  witbm  the  hub. 

Vendors  as  CableCroo  Systeim, 
faic.,  Racal-Interlaa,  Inc.  and  SynopCks 
rimMiMmir.arin>Mi,  Inf,  have  been  shower¬ 
ing  the  industry  wkh  enhancements  to 
their  products  during  the  past  several 
months. 

Cabletron  said  it  wiD  anoounce  today 
that  h  is  sfafopittg  a  $3,995  network  moni- 
torii^  module  of  Norell.  Inc.'s  lantern 
product  for  Cafaletroo's  Muhi  Media  Ac¬ 
cess  Ceoter  (MMAC).  The  move  follows 
Isst  month’s  rollout  of  a  ndw  rersioo  of 
the  MMAC  that  integrates  up  to  five  Eth¬ 
ernet.  Token-Ring  and  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interfoce  (TODI)  modules  and  one 
management/repeater  module. 

T1irow9h  thick  owd  tWn 

The  new  MMAC  version  intercaoDects 
LANs  naming  over  unshielded  and  shield¬ 
ed  twfoted-pair,  thin  and  thick  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble  and  fiber.- The  MMAC  also  includes 
for  Etberoet-to-Etbernet  and 
Etbernet-to-FDDI  bridging.  A  nw^ 
module  is  under  development  with  Cisco 

Systems,  Inc .  acconfing  to  Cabletron. 

Racal-laterlan  unveiled  its  Internext 
5000  Communicatioos  System  dt  Interop 
*90  in  October.  The  bub  integrates  mod¬ 
ules  supporting  lOBase-T  coocentratocs. 
terminal  servers  and  Simple  Network 
Management  Protoct^SNMP). 

lOBaae-T  is  the  recently  approved  — 
and  flourishtng  —  standard  for  ninnihg 
lOM  bit/sec  Ethernet  LANs  over  un- 
sfaidded  twisted  pair.  Other  existing  Eth¬ 
ernet  standard  media  are  coaxial  and  fi- 
ber-optkcabliDg. 

Raol's  terminal  server  module  — 
which  obviates  the  need  to  buy  separate 
terminal  servers  —  brings  midtiple  noo- 
mtelhgenl  terminals  into  the.  LAN  envi- 
rooment,  aOovring  them  to  connect  to 
muhipie  hosts.  Racal  offers  a  module  sup¬ 
porting  both  Local  Area  Transport  — 
Digital  Equipmem  Carp.'s  widely  in¬ 
stalled  proprietary  oetw^  protocol  for 
VAX  terminate  —  and  Transmissioo  Com 
troi  Protocd/lnteniet  Protocol,  another 
rampant  coaununicatioiis  protocol  for 
Ethernets. 

"Integrating  the  terminal  server  func- 
boo  into  the  hub  wiQ  dramatically  reduce 
the  space  required  for  our  equipment,” 
commented  Marty  Talarovicfa.  sente  re¬ 
search  engineer  at  Kraft  General  Foods, 


Inc.  in  Glenview,  ID.  Kraft  started  beta¬ 
testing  Internext  last  week. 

“the  major  cost  savings  wiQ  come  in 
the  area.  Instead  of  having 

people  screwing  around  with  aD  different 
irintfa  of  equipment,  youH  have  a  single 
point  of  repair.”  he  said. 

However,  Chris  Oliver,  C^detroo’s  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering,  estimated  that  us¬ 
ers  can  save  up  to  30%  on  equipment 

costs  akme  by  buying  smart  hub  modules 

rather  separate  devices,  such  as 

bridges,  routers  and  terminal  servers. 

Synoptics  announred  in  October  a 
technology  exchange  with  Xyplex,  Inc.  to 


incorporate  Xyplex’s  terminal  server  into 
its  Lattisnet  Sj^em  3000  hub.  A  month 
earlier,  the  company  integrated  a  multi¬ 
protocol  local  Ethernet  router  —  devel¬ 
oped  in  coiQunctte)  with  Cisco  —  into  the 
system. 

The  prc^erating  advances  in  wiring 
rpntpr  technology  will  play  an  important 
role  at  DallastesedFrito-Lay,  Inc.,  viiich 
(dans  to  esqiand  its  netwcnk  from  seven  to 
47  sites  next  year,  according  to  Jack  ^na- 

gue,  a  consulting  engineer  at  the  firm. 

^xague  said  recent  wiring  center  ad¬ 
vances  will  "keep  us  from  having  to  train 
people  at  every  locatioo  about  all  the  dif- 


ferent  wiring  nuances.” 

Other  recent  hub  devefopments  in¬ 
clude  Ungennami-Bass,  Inc.’8  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  intentions  to  integrate 
Advanced  Comiteer  Communicatians' 
multiprotoad  Mge/router  technology 
into  the  Ungermaim-Bass  Access/One 
hub.  In  additkn,  Laimet  Data  Communi¬ 
cations  released  its  Multinet  n  Su|)^  Hub 

in  October.  The  product  accommodates 
up  to  16  Token-Ring,  four  Ethernet  and 
one  FDDl  LAN  and  integrates  bridge, 
routing  and  gateway  functions. 

David  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced 
that  SNMP  support  win  be  available  in  its 
Expressnet  hi^  in  January,  and  Proteon, 
Inc.  has  added  4M  and  16M  bit/sec.  fib^ 
LAN  supiKVt  to  its  Series  70  hub  Intelli¬ 
gent  Wiring  Center. 


\\i'Lili.l  \ou  prcicr  a  real  hcarl  saiucon/ 


Networking. 

Your  life  may  not  be  at  stake 
when  you  choose  a  networking 
resource.  But  the 


twice  as  many  single  and  multi¬ 
vendor  networks  as  our  nearest 
com(>etitor.  Over  35,000  accord- 


You  see,  ComputerLand 
carries  products  from  all  the  top 
players  in  networking,  including 
IBM?  Compaq.  Apple? 


health  of  your  busi-  It’s  the  same  with  networking.  Noveii:  acoin-  and 

ne»s  could  be.  That’s  ^  Microsoft? 

why  you  need  a  real  ex(>ert.  ing  to  the  1989  LAN  Magazine  We  re  staffed  with  hundreds 

ComputerLand?  Annual  VAR  Survey.  of  networking  engineers.  All 

We've  designed  and  installed  And  for  good  reason.  ComputerLand-certified.  Plus 

C  »?W  ComptMrUiid  CofforaiHM  IBM  CoMpot  AppU.  JCom  atui  Mtemoft  of*  muirrrd  inBpmprks  rtsppelire  comppnwt 
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Technologies  for  linking  LANs  to 
T1  networks  emerge  in  products 


BYCARLMALAMUD 

SPeCIALTOCW 


Fast  packet,  frame  relay  and  cell  relay: 
You’ve  beard  of  them  in  relation  to  linking 
local-area  networks  across  a  T1  circuit 
(see  stc»7  page  77).  Now  that  the  technol¬ 
ogies  are  starting  to  ^low  up  in  the  form 
of  real  and  announced  products,  you  may 
be  wtmdering  which  capabilities  to  choose 
for  your  LAN  interconnecticm  scheme. 

The  decision  depends  on  the  amount, 
type  zni  speed  of  trafSc  crossing  the  Tl 


channel,  as  well  as  the  distance  being  cov¬ 
ered.  In  some  cases,  you  won’t  need  any 
these  new  options. 

Such  would  be  the  case  when  a  net¬ 
work  manager  wants  to  integrate  several 
different  work  groups  into  a  single,  logical 
network.  Most  bridges  and  routers  now 
support  1.5M  bit/sec.  Tl  links,  which 
should  inovide  sufficient  bandwidth  for 
two  lOM  bit/sec.  LANs  regularly  ex¬ 
changing  data  within  a  metropcdi^  area. 
Some  LAN  interconnectivity  devices 
even  support  multiple  Tl  links  for  those 


users  who  want  to  interconnect  multiple 
LANs  or  LANs  with  particularly  hi^->^- 
ume  traffic.  The  routing  functkn  inside  of 
the  device  decides  which  line  to  use  for 
any  given  packet 

Cisco  Systems.  lnc.’s  AGS+  router 
supports  more  than  20  Tl  hnes.  The  hnes 
can  go  to  20  different  locatioos.  or  mutti- 

hnes  can  go  to  one  location,  providing 
increased  bandwidth  and  some  protection 
against  line  foihires. 

Dedicated  Tl  hnes  are  not  ahrays  eco¬ 
nomically  feaaUe,  however,  and  traffic 
does  not  always  tra^  in  a  steady  stream, 
espedally  between  LANs.  With  Tl  hnes 
costing  several  dollars  per  mile  per  month 
in  a  national  oetwcnk,  it  makes  economic 
sense  to  allocate  the  T 1  bandwidth  among 
several  different  applKatkms,  including 


Or  sttmconc  wlm's  still  jilax  inr:  rioclor'.' 


extensively  trained  by  every  one 
of  these  top  manufacturers. 

That’s  why  we  know  exactly 
which  networking  products  can 
and  can't  work  for  you. 

Whether  they  adhere  to 
industry  standards.  And  whether 
they  have  the  functionality  and 
compatibility  to  make  your  invest¬ 


ment  in  networking  really  p^  off. 

What's  more,  when  it  comes 
to  building  a  network  around 
equipment  you’ve  already  got  in 
place,  nobody’s  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  ComputerLand. 


ComputcrLond 


Business  to  business.  Person  to  person. 


So.dpn't  waste  your  time  and 
money  on  someone  who's  still 
playing  around. 

Call  1-800-852-8043 
extension  35  to  find  the 
ComputerLand  nearest  you. 

You’ll  be  putting  your 
company  in  the  hands  of  the 
real  experts. 


LAN  intercoonectioo .  voice  and  video. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  thrott^  a  Tl  mul¬ 
tiplexer,  vdttcfa  serves  as  an  entry  point  to 
the  Tl  network  for  both  LAN  intercoo- 
nectivity  devices  and  ocher  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  such  as  private  branch 
exchanges.  The  multiplexer  allocates 
subchannete  within  the  Tl  link  to  LANs, 
voice,  video  and  other  applications 
throuj^  drcuH-switching  technology. 

WhDe  drcmt  switdung  is  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  technique,  it  also  requires  dedicated 
bandwidth  allocation,  v4>ich  can  be  ineffi- 
dent  if  the  traffic  on  each  drcuit  ia  not 
condmious.  The  techndopes  that  are 
starting  to  address  more  flexible  band¬ 
width  aUocatioo  are  frame  relay  and  its 
counterpart,  cell  relay.  The  CCnT  stan¬ 
dard-based  versioo  of  ceB-rday  technol¬ 
ogy  is  called  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode.  Frame  relay  and  cell  relay  are  both 
fast-packet  techndogies. 

Frame  relay  is  both  an  ioterff^  and  a 
transport  service  that  hanffies  pKkets  of 
variable  length.  By  oxitrast,  relay  in¬ 
terfaces  and  transports  packets  of  fixed 
length.  Frame-  and  ceU^day  interfaces 
and  transport  services  can  be  mixed  and 
matdied.  For  example,  Stratacom’s 
$12,5(X)  packet  assembler/disassembler 
(I^)  for  its  IPX  Tl  multiple^  uses 
frame  relay  on  the  application  side  of  its 
inter&ce  and  a  proprietary  cell-relay 
tedmique  on  the  wide-area  network  side. 

When  both  nodal  processors  —  on  the 
sending  and  receiving  end  —  support 
packet-switching  technologies,  su^  as 
fiaroe  and  cdl  relay,  they  can  dynamically 
allocate  bandwidth  for  apptotioos  as 
needed  instead  of  fixing  a  maximum  for 
each  one.  For  instance,  if  data  and  voice 
share  a  Tl  pq>e,  the  nodal  processor  can 
squeeze  a  lit^  more  data  into  the  ga^ 
between  words,  giving  more  rapid 
tfarou^iput  for  the  data  apf^ication. 

Ru^i-liour  traffic 

Frame  relay  parallels  X.25  packet  switch¬ 
ing  in  that  it  allows  a  LAN  interconnec- 
tkm  device  to  tell  a  nodal  processor  it 
widies  to  set  up  a  virtual  circuit  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  network.  It  is  also  qiedfically  de¬ 
sisted  to  handle  traffic  sent  in  bursts.  It  is 
faster  than  tradition^  packet-switching  in 
that  it  eliminates  error-detectkn  and  cor¬ 
rection  on  each  network  link,  as  does  cell 
r^y.  Error-cheddng  at  oaiy  the  origin 
and  destinarion  nodes  is  made  po^lile  by 
today’s  highly  reliable  commumcations 
media,  such  as  fiber-optic  cabling. 

Frame-relay  products  are  just  starting 
to  hit  the  mail^.  Cisco  and  Stratacom 
are  shipping  products,  and  Codex  Carp., 
which  has  a  20H  investment  in  Stratacom 
and  resells  the  IPX  as  its  6290  Tl  muhi- 
iBexer,  said  it  wfll  also  support  frame  relay 
00  its  6525  X.25  packet  switch  and  6507 
PAD  in  first-quarter  1991. 

While  frame  relay  has  shown  up  only  in 
equipment  for  private  networks,  it  can  be 
used  as  an  interconnection  to  a  puUic  data 
network.  In  this  case,  the  user  needs  to 
purchase  only  the  bridge,  router  or  gate¬ 
way  that  supports  frame  rday  and  let  the 
carrier  pro^^  the  nodal  processors  and 
transput  service.  US.  Sprint  Communi- 
catioos  Co.  has  announ^  frame-relay 
service  for  late  1991 ,  and  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  has  announced  equipment  that 
win  allow  other  carriers  to  offer  public 
frame-rday-based  services  in  the  future. 

Senior  writer  Joanit  M.  WexUreon- 
trUmted  to  this  report 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Micro-to-mkro 

Infonnatioo  Presenution  Technologies, 
Inc.  (IFD  has  announced  the  implemen- 

taijoii  of  a  vetskn  od  its  Uafaare  interoper- 
ating  system  connectivity  software  pack¬ 
age  onto  IBM  RISC  9ystem/6000  Rmer 
Server  computers. 

(/share  comprises  programs  that  re¬ 
side  00  a  Unix  pbtfdra  and  enable  the 

prodnet  to  act  as  an  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 
ApyiWtarp^nmpatMe  server.  It  enables 
the  RS/6000  to  provide  Apple  Macintosh 
my4iifNNt  and  IBM  I^raonal  Computers 
with  a  gateway  to  IBM  mainframes,  ac- 


crmhng  to  the  vendor. 

Ushare  is  priced  at  $1,195  for  a  file 
server  only  and  ^,995  for  the  server 

equipped  with  an  its  modules. 

IPT 

305  Son  Vtneente  Blvd. 

SanRa  Bloosca,  Colif  •  90402 
(213)393-6281 

Datavix,  Inc.  has  announced  Version  4.5 
of  Madinkphis/PC  and  Mactinkphis/ 
Translators,  both  of  which  enable  users  to 
translate  text  files  with  embedded  graph¬ 
ics  for  word  processors. 

The  software  package  includes  ^  nec¬ 
essary  software  and  cabling  for  btdirec- 


tkmal  file  transfers  and  conversions  be¬ 
tween  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh, 
DOS,  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  or  Next, 
Inc.  Next  environments. 

Madinkplus/PC  version  costs  $199; 
Madinkphis/Translators  sells  for  $  1 69. 
Datavix 

35  (Corporate  Drive 
Trumbull,  Conn.  0661 1 
(203)2684)030 


Links 

Adtech  Micro  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Perfect  Fax  Plus,  a  facsimile  card 
designed  for  automatic  fax,  voice  or  dau 

switching.  _ 

The  9.6K  bit/sec.  COTT  Group  ffl  de¬ 
vice  can  share  a  single  telephone  line  with 


a  telephone,  answering  machine  or  mo¬ 
dem.  An  automatic  group  creation  feature 
enables  users  to  create  databases  of  f^ 
quently  called  numbers  can  be  used  with 
Intel  Corp.  80386-  or  M86-based  XTs, 
ATs  or  compatibles.  A  built-in  text  editor 

allows  fax  text  to  be  created  and  edited. 

It  is  priced  at  $295. 

Adtech  Micro  Systems 
43 120  Christy  St. 

Fremoot,  Calif.  94538 
(413)659-0756 

Imellicnm,  Inc.  has  added  a  line-powered 
veraion  to  its  Long  Link  lamily  of  parallel 
interface  extenders. 

The  Long  Link  m  is  available  in  three 

models;  the  UlP-50.  the  LLlP-100  and 
the  LLLP-3<jO.  According  to  the  vendor, 
the  products  enable  personal  compute 
to  communicate  with  a  printer  from  dis¬ 
tances  of  50, 100  and  1,000  feet,  respec- 
tiyely. 

Prices  range  from  $149  to  $179,  de¬ 
pending  on  model. 
loteUicoiii 
20415  Noidhoff  St. 

Chstsworth,  Calif .  91 31 1 
(818)407-3900 

Gateways,  bridges, 
routers 

Halley  Systems,  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
family  of  source  routing  bridges  designed 
for  t(rfEen-ring  networks. 

The  Connectlan  300  Token-Ring 
Bridge  series  of  products  includes  the 
Connectlan  300.  which  can  be  switched 
between  16M  and  4M  bit/sec  token-ring 
networks.  Other  members  of  the  seri^ 
inchide  the  Connectlan  302  local  bridge, 
the  Connectlan  311  single-Unk  remote 
bridge,  the  Connectlan  321  dual-link  r^ 
mote  bridge  and  the  Connectlan  331  tri¬ 
ple-link  remote  bridge. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $6,995  to 
$11 .500,  depending  on  configuration. 
Halley  Systems 
2730  Orchard  Pkwy. 

SanJewe.  Calif.  95134 
(408)432-2600 

Fairchild  Data  (^orp.  has  announced  an 
Ethemet-to-broadband  bridge  designed 

to  be  a  link  between  local-area  networks. 

The  LBR8323  can  extend  individual 
LAN  connectkms  by  up  to  three  miles  by 
dividing  the  IAN  into  independent  sec¬ 
tions,  parts  or  subnetworks.  It  also  re¬ 
portedly  lets  vsen  isolate  teuhs  and  re¬ 
duce  network  traffic,  delays  or  collisions. 

The  bridge  uses  32-bit  processing  to 
provide  a  forwarding  qie^  of  14,000 
packet/sec.  and  a  25,000  packet/sec.  fil- 
teringspeed. 

It  is  priced  from  $6,995. 
Fsircl^Dsta 
350  N.  Hayden  Rosd 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85257 
(602)949-1155 

Simware,  Inc.  has  annmuiced  an  to- 
hanced  version  of  &mac,  its  presentatkm 
and  connectivity  software  padoge  de¬ 
signed  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macdn- 
toshes. 

Simac  3.1  provides  Madntosh  users 

with  a  Madntosfa  interface  while  also  per- 

fonnmg  the  3270  emulatioa  tasks  needed 
to  access  IBM  mainframe  applications. 

The  product  costs  $395. 

Simware 

20  Cokmnade  Road 
Ottawa,  OnL  K2E  7M6 
(613)727-1779 


and  never  get  caught 

When  an  organizaticxi  runs  off  in  eve^  direction, 
it’s  hard  ftr  its  sj-stems  to  keq)  up-especi^  since 
IBM  channels  can’t  reach  bej^xid  a  few’  hundred  feet 
>fetwPrkSystems’channelextensmfenii]yover- 
(xrnes  the  physical  liniits  (f  IBM  channels.  It  hdps  you 
arrange  systems  accerding  to  business  neecis,  net 

—  technical  specs.  So  you  can  make 
.channel connecticiis to  all  kinds 
1  ctf  peripherals,  cemputers,  and 
‘  nehAohs  alnwst  arywhere  with 
_  ^  performance  bss. 

-  ^Our  channel  extenskxifemily  is  big  enoigh  to  let 
ytw  start  at  any  level  and  grow  firm  there.  And  its 
des^  is  cpen-endecl,  so  you  wciit  get  trapped  by 
cJd  techneiogy  in  the  future. 

IMeash  the  M  potential  cf  your  systems.  Call  us 
at  1-800-3^-0122.  Network  Systems. 
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iRonald  C.  E«t* 
bank  has  been 
named  director 
U  infonnatioo 
technotegy  in 
the  Global  Tech* 


oology  and  OperatioDs  Dhn* 
sioo  at  Whiripool  Corp.  in 
Bentoo  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eubank  was  formerly  man¬ 


ager  information  technol¬ 


ogy  pfan«w»B  for  the  compa¬ 
ny.  In  his  new  positioa.  be 
reports  to  Senior  Presi¬ 
de  Lawrence  J.  Kremer. 

He  joined  Whirlpool  in 
1973  asa  systems  analyst  and 
•progressed  throu^  a  series 
(rf  pootioos  in  the  infonnatioo 
technology  area.  He  bolds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business 
foom  Indiana  University  at 
Bkwmingtoo  and  a  matter’s 
d^ree  in  business  from  Indi¬ 
ana  Univeraity  at  South  Bend. 
He  is  a  certi^  infonnatioo 
systems  auditor. 


Rkbard  L.| 

Wsmbold  has  I 
been  given  re-l 
sponsibflity  fori 
corporate  infor-[ 
matioo  aervicesi 
functioos  at  J I  Case,  the  Ra- 
cine,  V^-bssed  agricultural 
and  coostntction  equfoment 
subsidiaty  o(f  Tenneco, 
Warnfaiold,  38,  adifod  cor¬ 


porate  IS  and  corporate  (ban¬ 
ning  and  development  to  his 
duties  itben  recently  prooiot- 
ed  to  executive  vice  president 
from  senior  vice  president. 
He  remained  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Case’s  mtemstiooal 


busioess  group. 

Wunh^  prevmly  bdd 
positions  in  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  at  Houston-based  Ten- 


neco. 


DorMildL.Morcbower.ex- 
ecutive  vice  preadent  and 
infoT*»**»^  officer  at 
Empire  Bloe  Cross  sad 
Bhae  Sliidd  in  New  York, 
has  beeo  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

MorchowerisnowrettMn- 
sdde  for  customer  service  and 
sales  as  well  as  IS. 

Morchowerjomed  Empire 
Blue  Cross  as  GO  in  1987  af¬ 
ter  25  years  at  Defoitte  Has- 
ldosASels,wfaidiisoowDe- 
loitte  ft  Touche.  IBs  positiaos 
mckided  partner  in  charge  of 
mformatioo  technology  and 
partner  in  cfaa^  of  the  New 
Jersey  Conaukiiig  Divisioin. 


Soul-searching:  four  case  studies 

Choices  of  integrators,  outsourcers  or  in-kouse  talent  contain  some  common  threads 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CWSTAPF 


Some  companies  wfll,  some  will 
not,  and  some  are  thinking 
about  doing  it  more  frequent¬ 
ly.  But  whatever  a  compax^’s 
philosoffiy  is  toward  using 
systems  integrators  for  important  in¬ 
formation  systems  projects,  most  of 
those  that  have  cached  a  decision 
have  gone  through  a  simitar  process  of 
soul-searching.  And  there  are  some 
.  common  threads  in  the  quest  for  an¬ 
swers. 

The  steps  that  most  firms  go 
through  can  be  Intdcen  down  into  two 
major  categories.  First  is  determining 
what  the  company’s  core  business  is 
and  how  critical  technology  is  to  that 
business.  Second  is  figuring  out  what 
specific  techiKdogy  and  expertise  are 
needed  to  support  that  busfoess,  what 
exists  in-bouse  and  what  should  be 
brought  in  from  outside  —  if  anything. 

A  kxdc  at  four  firms  illustrates  bow 
they  went  about  deciding  whether  to' 
use  systems  integrators  or  out¬ 


sourcers  and  for  what.  Diesel  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.,  a  manufacturer  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  outsour<^  its  entire  IS 
function,  while  Canada  Hst  Corp.,  the 
privately  owned  Canadian  mail  deliv¬ 
ery  service  in  Ottawa,  opted  to  out¬ 
source  major  portions  but  not  the 
whole  thing. 

Taking  a  different  approach  was 
New  York-based  Sbeaittm  Lehman 
Mothers.  Inc.,  udiicfa  decided  not  to 
use  outsiders  for  much.  Somewhere  in 
the  middle  is  Goldman  Sadis  ft  Co., 
also  in  New  York,  which  has  used  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  in  the  past  for  specific 
projects  and  likely  will  again. 
vINesel  Techmlogy.  The  firm’s 
technology  decision  odyssey  began 
when  Derek  Kaufinan  became  presi¬ 
dent  in  November  1988.  The  firm  had 
previously  been  a  division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  (riant  in  Grand  Rapids.  Diesel  Tech- 
nol^'s  entire  computing  resource 
was  a  time-shared  mainframe  in  Roch¬ 
ester. 

“Our  DP  qrstem  cost  over  3%  of 


revenues,  and  we  couldn't  afford  it.’* 
Kaufman  recalte.Soas(iart  of  his  over¬ 
all  strategic  revanqring  of  the  firm. 
Kaufman  and  his  management  team 
began  to  figure  out  how  they  wanted 
Diesd  Technology  to  (iterate.  They 
began  an  item-by-item  analysis  of  what 
the  comiany  should  be  doing  and  what 
it  should  tning  in  from  outside,  indud- 
ing  everything  from  compxments  in  the 
manufocturing  process  to  computers. 

“We  make  only  certain  things 
here.”  be  says,  “and  we  buy  other 
things,  bice  springs  and  O-rings,  from 
outside  suppliers  because  it  doesn't 
make  sense  for  us  to  do  them.  It  lets  us 
add  value  to  what  we  do  because  we 
concentrate  on  our  main  business.” 

Similariy.  Kaufman  says,  “We  don't 
do  systems  integration  very  well  ei¬ 
ther."  Stfll.  the  dectsiofi  to  outsource 
“did  not  come  easily.  Our  first  inclina- 
tioD  was  to  do  everything  ourselves. 
My  internal  MIS  guy  started  talking 
zbout  building  an  empire  of  people  and 
machines.  And  you  have  to  consider 
that  you're  paying  $300  per  person  a 
Continued  on  page  73 


Computerworld  honors  cream  of  the  crop 


The  10  most  effective  users  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  in  1990,  as  ranked 
by  the  Computerworid  Premier  100, 
were  bonor^  last  week  in  New  York. 
InformatioD  systems  executives  ac¬ 
cepting  awards  were:  (front  row,  from 
left)  Carmine  Vona,  Bankers  Trust 
New  YorkCc^.;  Allen  Ditchfield,  MCI 
Oxmmunications  Corp.;  Ron  Cybyske, 
Banc  Oat  C^xrp.;  Thomas  Kieinan, 
Al^  Corp.;  Li^  (JeOTge,  (Jencoip; 
and  Anish  Mathai.  Bankers  Trust 

(Back  row,  from  left)  Computer- 
world  PuUisher  Fritz  Lantfanann; 
Computerworid  Editor  in  Chief  BUI 
Labois;  Robert  McKinney,  Paine 
Webber,  Inc.;  Intematkn^  Data 
Group  Chairman'  Bitrick  McGovern; 
Brian  Phillips.  Norwest  Corp.;  and 
keynote  ^>eaker  T^ter  Keen. 

(Xber  firms  in  the  top  10  were  FMC 
C<np.,  Union  Texas  Bstroteum  Hold¬ 
ings,  Inc.  and  (jeiKral  Dynamics  Corp. 
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Leo  Burnett 
IS  SOLD  ON  All  Of 


Advertising 
These  Networks. 


Leo  Burnett  Advertising  knows 
the  value  of  selecting  top-rated  network 
programming  for  its  clients.  And  for 
its  computers. 

So  when  Burnett's  information 
services  group  decided  on  a  PC-based 
network,  they  chose  NetWaref  the  only 
network  operating  system  that’s  in  its 
eighth  generation.  According  to  Bill 
Engelbrecht,  executive  vice  president  of 
administration,  “The  network  we  installed 
must  take  us  beyond  the  year  2000.  That’s 
why  we  chose  to  align  ourselves  with  the 
leader  in  networking.” 

Needless  to  say,  long-term  relation¬ 
ships  are  nothing  new  to  Burnett.  After 
all,  Burnett  has  retained  some  of  this 
country’s  premier  advertisers  for  decades, 
growing  into  one  of  America’s  largest 
advertising  agencies  with  billings  exceed¬ 
ing  $3.2  billion. 

“One  of  our  strategic  goals  is 
global  connectivity  between  the  49  offices 
we  maintain  around  the  world,  and  the 
ability  to  further  improve  communication 
with  our  clients,”  recalls  Engelbrecht. 
“With  NetWare,  many  of  om  clients  have 
access  to  information  on  our  network, 
giving  us  a  competitive  edge  in  account 
service.” 

Burnett’s  network,  which  was 
installed  in  just  three  days,  spans  29  floors 


to  link  1,200  personal  computers,  inte¬ 
grate  an  IBM  mainfiame  and  provide 
remote  connectivity.  In  fact,  its  advanced 
capabilities  earned  Burnett  the  Excellence 
Award  fi'om  the  Enterprise  Networking 
Institute. 

But  beyond  exceptional  function¬ 
ality  and  the  industry’s  tightest  security, 
NetWare  offers  something  other  solutions 
simply  can’t —  compatibility  with  more 
applications,  computing  environments 
and  hardware  than  any  other  network 
operating  system. 

So  call  1-800-LANKIND  for  your 
NetWare  Buyer’s  Guide.  And  learn  how 
NetWare  is  helping  make  Leo  Burnett 
a  commercial  success. 
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The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Network  Computing. 
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Looking  back  on  more 
than  2(M  years  of 
iLnerican  business 

BOOK  RICBARD’S  LEGACY; 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  VALUES 
PROM  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TO 
DONALD  TRUMP 
By  l^ter  Baida 

Morrow  amdCo..$2Z9S 

Given  the  choke  between  *'a  250-yev 
strofl  through  business  hista^’'  and  a  trip 
to  the  dentist,  many  of  us  mi^t  opt  for  a 


nice  shot  of  Novocain  and  caU 
itadraw. 

So  I^ter  Baida  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  formidable 

topic  when  he  ventured  forth 
with  tns  book  ^or  Richard's 
Ligaeyc  American  Business 
Valnes  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Donald  Tramp. 

Baida  reaches  back 

tbrpugh  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  rtf  American  business 
morality  and  practices,  spik¬ 
ing  the  stoiy  with  weB-rescarched  biogra¬ 
phies  0^  su^  major  {dayers  as  Benjamin 
Frankhn  and  IBM’s  Thomas  Watson. 

Baida  also  highlights  the  popular  business 
literature  (tf  the  past,  noting  bow  business 
was  a  powerful  magnet  for  the  prose  of 


muckraking  journalists. 

The  author  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  has 
an  MBA  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Whartoo 

Business  School  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  business  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Atlantic. 
Harvard  Business  Review 
and  other  publicatioos.  Baida 

phes  his  expertise  throu^MMt 

Poor  Richard’s  341  pages, 
displaying  a  wealth  of  detail  and  sprinkling 
the  text  with  anecdotes. 

Still,  the  book  has  a  tendency  to  sug- 
gcr  under  its  own  weight,  reactog  more 
like  a  weD-written  college  textbook  than  a 
would-be  business  best-seller.  Surely  Bai¬ 


da's  can  for  a  return  to  the  "basic  values 
of  savings,  hard  work  and  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  fut^”  wiD  startle  no  <»e  with  its 
novelty. 

By  for  the  most  interesting  Itfts  in  the 
book  are  the  stories  about  fomous  —  and 
infamous — business  moguls  such  asjohn 
D.  RockefeOer,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Corne¬ 
lius  VanderbDt  and  Henry  Ford. 

Rockefeller,  we  learn,  was  busy  keep¬ 
ing  score  while  other  Iktk  boys  {Bayed 
ban.  The  founder  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
grew  up  with  "the  soul  of  a  bottftkeeper" 
and  a  tendency  to  lecture  himself  sternly 
as  an  antidote  to  overcoofideoce. 

Henry  Ford  gets  the  sternest  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  book  as  Baida  describes  how 
the  auto  magnate  destroyed  his  son  and 
allowed  the  management  of  hts  automo¬ 
bile  company  to  deteriwate.  "Nowhere  in 
the  history  of  American  business  are  the 

dangers  of  one-man  rule  more  frighten¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  decline  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  the  last  30  years  of 
Henry  Ford's  life,"  Baida  notes. 

Wliile  the  author  presents  a  nKticu- 
lously  detailed  case  on  the  decline  of 
Amokan  business  values  —  contrasting 
it  with  the  rise  of  corporate  and  consumer 

debt  ~  he  gets  a  trifle  whiny  at  times 
with  chapter  subheadings  such  as  "What¬ 
ever  Happened  to  Yankee  Know-How?" 
or  "Whatever  Happened  to  Thrift?" 

Naturally ,  his  tale  begins  and  ends  with 
that  legendary  tower  of  thrift  and  Yankee 
know-how.  B^jamin  FrankUn,  whom 
Baida  sketdies  in  the  Rowing  terms  of  an 
unaba^ied  admirer. 

The  author  »  a  big  fon  of  IBM  as  weU. 

The  chaitfer  on  "The  Triumph  of  IBM”  is 
glowing  to  the  point  at  which  it  seems  to 
embarrass  even  Baida,  who  spreads  a 
thick  coating  of  ^ossy  company  history 
over  the  narrative.  He  gets  positively  gid¬ 
dy  about  IBM’s  humble  begisnings  as  "an 
unlikely  conj^omerarion  of  companies 
that  made  meat  sBcers.  butcher  sc^. 
coflee  grinders,  time  docks  and  primitive 
tabulating  machines." 

"Reading  about  IBM,  even  a  doubting 
Thomas  may  begin  to  feel  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  it,”  be  writes,  admitting  to  a 
certain  "uneasiDess"  because  "everyone 
associated  with  IBM  seems  to  say  the 
RafTM*  wonderful  things  and  to  have  the 
same  wonderful  attitudes. " 

Ofa,spareus. 

Then  again,  perhaps  a  buaness  histori¬ 
an  cannot  help  but  wax  poetic  about  a 
cofi^nny  that  in  less  than  80  years  "be¬ 
came  one  of  the  world's  most  profitable 
industrial  enterprises." 

Baida  finds  little  to  admire  in  20th-cen' 
tury  business  culture.  He  dismisses  the 
"shamelessly  cynical"  business  books  of 
the  1970s.  such  as  Robert  Ringer’s  Look¬ 
ing  Oat  for  Namber  One,  and  bemoans 
the  way  the  "success  literature"  of  the 
last  few  decades  veered  away  from  ^ 
thrift,  HtftrTpKw  and  hard  work  embodied 
by  p^jamiti  Franklin's  philosophic. 

'The  bottom  line  of  Poor  Richard's 
L^aey  is  rather  like  The  Historian’s  La¬ 
ment  with  a  business  twist:  We  sho^  be 

learning  frtxn  the  past  with  the  firm  inten¬ 
tion  of  repeating  it 

"I^rhaps  we  have  lost  not  merely  the 
capadty  to  work  and  to  save  but  also  the 
capadty  to  listen,"  Baida  writes.  Ameri¬ 
cans.  be  insists,  have  lost  "not  merely  the 
discipline  to  deny  oursdves  for  the  future, 

but  also  the  discipliDe  to  learn  from  past." 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Jotemn'msCemputermeridmmaee^Ue.sn' 


Not  aB  wiring  products  are  destoed  with 
tomorrowls  growing  needs  in  mina 


your  multi'fufictioiial  needs. 

The  world  of  communicaions 
equipmeni  is  ewr  changing.  Always 
^expanding  Being 
upgraded.  Will  your 
wirir^  systems 
keep  up?  Or  will 
the  equipment 
start  closing  in? 
Area's  Composite 
Cable  will  keep  it  all 
up  and  tunning. 
With  fiber  and  cop¬ 
per  under  one 


jacket,  it  allows  you  to  transmit  both 
voice  and  data  over  copper  and, 
looking  to  the  future,  handle  high- 
performance,  wide-bandwidth 
FDDI  transmission  over  fiber. 

The  Ansa'  Multi-Media  Outlet 
and  ST-  II  Conneaor  are  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  cable.  And  all  three 
components  are  part  of  the  ATSa" 
SYSTIMAX”  Premises  Distribution 
System  ofimng,  which  supports 
FDDI  and  open  system  architecture. 

As  always,  you're  a.ssured  that 
every  Area' wiring  system  compo¬ 
nent  is  backed  by  the  technology  and 
expertise  of  ARET  Bell  Laboratories. 


So  for  wiring  systems  that  will 
keep  up  with  your  growing  needs, 
call  AlSr  Network  Systems  at 
1 800  J44-0223,  ext.  5230. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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Repetitive  Motion  Institute  opens,  first  in  U.S. 


Other  than  lAsrsical  changes,  akering 
Morse  said  the  dtnic  is  not  just  adminis-  work  habits  can  ^ao  help.  "We  try  to  get 
tering  to  workers  adto  suffer  hrocn  repeti-  management  to  rotate  work  tasks  such  as 
Uve  motian  illness,  but  is  working  “with  clerical  and  word  processing/*  Mocae 
companies  and  unions  to  prevent  inju-  sakL  “There  is  also  the  issue  of  work 
ries."  breaks." 

When  a  firm  or  its  insurance  company  She  said  she  thinks  a  few  minutes  of 
calls  the  institute,  it  will  respond  by  first  break  and  exercise  every  half  hour  to  hour 
taking  a  survey  of  workers,  accort^  to  ts  important.  “The  body  ^wasn't  creat- 
Tanb  Carver,  project  director  at  the  tasti*  ed  to  type  20.000  strokes  an  hour.'* 
lute.  The  survey  wiD  find  out  if  workers  During  the  last  five  years,  the  Santa 
are  experieocing  neck  or  wrist  pain  as  Oara  Valley  Medical  Center,  which  hosts 
wdl  as  firvri  out  if  bobbies  or  nonimrk-re'  the  institute,  has  treated  repetitive  mo- 
lated  activities  may  be  contributing  to  two  illness  as  part  of  its  occupational 
suchprobiems.  health  dmic.  Sama  Clara  County  decided 

The  institute  win  then  offer  education. 

Institute  representatives  will  also  share 
their  supply  of  various  ergonomic  prod* 
ucts,  or  adiat  they  like  to  call  “quick 
fixes.**  These  indute  wrist  rests  for  use 
with  a  keyboard,  phone  headsets  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  hands  ffom  the  strain  of  bolding  a 
receiver  and  footstoote  and  pillows  to  im¬ 
prove  posture. 

“The  real  answer  is  fully  ar^taUe 
chairs  and  work  suifiuxs,"  Morw  said. 


“The  number  of  those  suffering  from 
repetitive  motion  injury  b  increasing. 
Most  of  that  inaease  b  coming  from  in- 
SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Calling  rep^tive  formation  processing  workers."  said  Lin- 
motiooilln^  the  "occupational  epidemic  da  Morse,  medical  director  at  the  Insti- 
of  the  '90s,"  Santa  .Clara  County  last  tute. 

month  esublbhed  what  b  believed  to  be  Repetitive  motion  illness  usually  mani- 
the  first  Re^titive  Motion  Institute  in  fests  itself  in  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  ten- 
tbeU.S.  dinitb  and  ulnar  nerve  compresskm. 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 

CVSTAFT 


Not  the  doctor  ordered 


AIKT 
Premises 
Wiring  Sj^tem 
Components 


Here  B  •  brtcf  dacnptKM  of  tone  of 
the  AUr  omponeno  (hat  cao  bdp 

you  deUgn  the  bc«  wiring  cr**™ 

lo  aerve  ^  now  and  in  the 
future.  HxiDoce  mfonnaoioo. 
aend  in  the  coupon  bdow  or  call 
1400-H4422}.  CXI.  S230 

Coomosite  Cable 


Soul-searching 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69  *  “ 

how 

month  for  benefits  coverage."  com] 

Kaufman  said  he  was  convinced  by  B 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  ^DS)  tors 
that  outsourcing  was  the  way  to  go.  In  a 
seven-month  period,  using  EDS  as  its  sole 
source.  Diesel  Technology  got  off  the 
tiroe-ahared  mainframe,  brought  in  com¬ 
puters  for  all  aspects  of  the  company  and 
“cut  our  DP  costs  in  half,"  Kaufman  says. 

"They  convinced  me  they  could  gel 
small,  get  fast  and  get  cheap,"  he  says. 

•  Shenraon  Lehman  Brothers.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  David  Sherr, 
vice  president  of  distributed  infrastruc¬ 
ture  support  at  Sbearson,  expresses  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  Shearson’s  staff  to 
handle  IS  operations  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion  themselves.  “Under  very  i^iedal  ctr- 
curostances.  if  the  busioess  b  acute, 
we  would  conrider  [outside  integration 
firms],"  he  says.  “But  we  have  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience  in-bouse,  and  we  generally  han¬ 
dle  any  integratioo  projects.  “ 

Sbm's  1-year-^  group,  made  up  of 
13  people,  “has  demonstrated  we  have 
the  skill  and  the  ability  to  do  it"  So  there 
b  little  need  to  go  outside  for  help,  he 
says.  And  the  one  time  he  did  try  an  ambi¬ 
tious  project  with  outsiders.  “H  did  not  go 
weU,"hesays. 

Another  factor  at  Shearson  b  the  com¬ 
pany’s  homegrown  layer  of  software  to 
connect  applicatioos  to  databases,  com- 
municatktts  and  computer  gear.  It  allows 
Shearson  flexibility  in  changing  vendors 
for  different  computing  components. 

That  layer  of  software  ‘  'b  our  competi¬ 
tive  advanUge.  So  we’re  very  careful 
about  who  gets  to  see  it,"  Sierr  says. 

•  Goldman  Sacha.  Sbearson  riv^  Gold¬ 
man  Sachs  approadws  the  subject  with  a 
very  different  perspective.  "We've  used 

integraton  to  help  with  specific  projects,  ... 

andrddoitagain/'saysJamealCBunis,  The  group  then  decides  wluch  systems  in- 
vice  rfwfiiipni  of  IS  management  When  tegratkm  vendor  b  best  suited  for  that 
the  company  converted  from  Burrou^  project  and  brings  in  that  coo^nny.. 

Corp.  to  IBM  mainframes  one  year  ago.  The  ^rstems  integntor  spends  time 
he  lyffH  Andersen  Consulting  and  Com-  with  the  end  users  and  infonnatkn  teeb- 
puterAssodatesInteniatiQDallDC.  nology  people,  and  together.  aO  thm 

Then  again,  Bums  bast  more  personal  groups  derive  a  functional  q>edficatioo 
hbtory  with  ^steins  int^ntors  than  do  for  the  system.  The  outside  firm  then  de- 
roany  of  hb  IS  colleagues.  He  used  to  fines  specific -deliverables  of  the  pn^ect 


Aiar»  CofflpuMcCaNr  M  ranantned  *fih 
mo  4.pair  21  gwRc  cupfo  miKfe  amng 
ca)l«cnRitNmdin(hniu6I^  12^  maun 
fiber oMn  InoMnbmahtotMihAiaTtuI 
ufu  ind  idqicn^.  dus  abir  pn-KxIoi  (be 
iKwaiusene  mulii  vendor  daan^'Ueott 
for  dmiKo  (lui  meet  m  ctcvb)  ditsc 
ountiaDy  encuunietvd  fom  uurtittaiion 
KldOMt 

Ihilti-MMliaOurigt 

KlSTi  Muki-Mcdu  Outlet  termiraie*  tbr 

aNe  a  the  wjriBUUnn  and  »  cxmIv  jM«9D- 
tded  mu  a  ninipaci  telephone  and  ctau 
infomnuonouilei  'Pte'MlaanepBaan 
dMd  copper  and  fiber  cuoneenr  part> 
(includnig  FDOI)  and  b>  ideal  for  base 
board  raceway  ur  wall  TOCaUat  am 

ST*  II  Cormector 

TheXraTSTn  Muluraode  LiidnjpMle 
Camcaor  b  ipccifkalh  dCMpn^fardte 
mbuuon  applicxium  and  for  ise  n  cable 
K>abfo  <«  abie4i»4i|uipcncni  OHiiiiamiik- 
tndfndual  fiber  nmneaiont  In  adctRHin. « 
b  easy  lo  temuinie.  havmit  oniy  a  Mnpfe 
CTtmp  sleeve 


1  KNOW  HOW  TO  work 
with  these  guys ...  so 
they  know  our  company 
and  what  we  need.” 

JAMES  K.  BURNS 
GOLDMAN  SACHS 


MAJtAGEMENT  BRIEFS 


OASI  issues 
call  for  papers 


aa 

Network  Systems 


The  Office  Automatioo  SocieCy  lo- 
tematkinel  (OASD  has  issued  a  c^  for 
papers  for  its  ei^Uh  annual  conference  to 
be  held  June  17-19  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  b  con¬ 
verging  technedopes.  lepers  are  encour¬ 
aged  ki  the  areas  of  management  in  auto- 
mated  environmenu.  applications,  new  or 
emeri^  technologies  and  problem  iden- 
tification  and  solutions. 

Those  interested  must  submit  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  paper  by  Dec.  30.  Completed 
papen  are  dw  Feb.  15, 1991.  To  make  a 
submbsioo  or  to  request  mote  informa- 
tion,  contact:  OASL  P-O.  Boot  374. 
McLean.  Va.  22101.  (703)  821-6650. 

The  OASI  b  a  nonprofit  association 
dedicated  to  providing  education  and  p^ 
fessional  certificatioa  in  office  tutomatiao 
systems  ^  managemeot. 
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Goa:  S, stems  proitucJ  line 
‘  jr  the  VSE  environment 


Ajtomatefl  S/stems 
Ooerations 


Production  Contra 
and  Job  Scheduling 


P'Oductivity  Tools 


Tape  CiSK  Management 


VSAM  Management 


Resource  Optimization 


Systems  Assurance 


THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL 
IS  NOW 

5  .  ute"' S  r'ji.  ,0tOG 

-g  Out  ,0..'  D^OQuCtS  arnn  t  •  . 

'■  •  •■'•r  '’^andgu'g  o'ociuc!  ote^e'ations'"  os-  orms  ,s 

•'teg'at  0"  so :  'ea.  /s_.  .e  told  os  ;ol.  .-•'Ou 

;  ,0  .  s.ste'’'s  so..,'  c's  f'C  sta'-c:  oe"  -'o  "'n-  '"s.'. 


■Ve  dSseO'o  ed  •"e  '"ost  oot.en'j.  systems  -"a-as- 
•'e  To'.'.d'd- son  "d  :'GuStg,-''eno.'.iiea  D'os .  t 
o/'s:  S’d  .ou  .e  oee-'  as'/’g  ‘O'- 

.V-;  'e  D,.  i  ng  tne"’  a^  togetoer  to  con^O'ete  ou'  ente'om's 
•'tegratiO’S  strategy  anog'.e,ou  sea/yaiue  KeeDsig  an 
\.t.ire  ano  3”  o'\ya.'er'ng  commitment  to  goa 't. 

Toe  u't  n-ate  goa'  no.y  from  one  .enoor  To  mc.r 
goa  ua  (800)  829-9002  Just  miagme  .'.ne'e  .-.p  can  t, 
nem 


Goal  Systems 


And  lor  the  MVS 
environment 

Aiiloniated  Systems 
Operations 


Production  Control 
and  Job  Scheduling 


Report  Distribution 
and  Delivery 


Productivity  Tools 


pns'.'A’. 

Tape  Disk  Management 

[PIC  r.i.'S 
[PIC  CMS 


VSAM  Management 

MASTERCAT 
[AVER 
.'SAM  AID 
HYPER-BUF 
EXTFND  DASD 

Resource  Optimization 

CICS  E'r--M' 
I-.-  *or  DB2 
P.I,  r-r  fO' MVS 
E.-v  ;  =  •  fo'  CICS 
E.i'  p;  toi  VM 
APAS-PLUS 

Systems  Assurance 


ARiSE  1 
A,[P"  M 


CALENDAR _ 

Users  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  woriistations  will  gather  at  the  Sun  Open  Systems 
ExpoinBostoo.Feb.25-27.  .  •  i  ■  »u 

The  event  will  feature  a  series  of  tutorials  under  three  (ffierent  twhnical  topK»:  me 
<;^taKU  Processor  Architecture,  netwwking  and  windowing/graphics.  There  will  also 

be  exhibits  by  Sun  and  related  peripheral  and  software  vendors. 

For  more  informatioo,  contact  Sun  Open  Systems  Expo  in  Austm,  Texas  at  (512) 
331*7761. 

CaiBcn  Gro^.  E)e«  Pbne*.  IX  (708)  299- 

3311. 


7-«  —  Cmxt  Smm  Csrol.  UxmM  Cu  mnnri  fini 
tac..  CdX.  (415)  97M332. 


K,  CA.  J*.  9-11  —  Concc  (214)aS3-3889. 


w.  Oamm,  JK.  13*16  —  Coaoct: 
MTifinwa  AModsbon.  Ma*.  Tent 


t(M  OtoM  Natwwk.  HoooluJu,  J*n.  13-16  —  Con-  Contact  Uiena  ConlerMC*  Office.  D  Toro,  CaM.  (714) 
l*ctPTC,Honolulu.Hiwwi(808)94l-3789.  588-8649. 

MettoMi  fndnnrton  KnMi  lndi««nr  Con-  lnfo*o««  •»! .  L»  Vegw.  J«t  22-2^  ^o^-  ^ 
ywiHon  md  bpodMon.  New  Yoit.  j*n-  13-16  -  Dale,  fafotett  Pubtetatag,  Ca*Mtrano  Beach.  CaW.  (714) 
CaotactNRfCooTeBtionRegi*trar,NewYofk.N.Y.(212)  493-2434. 

563-5113. 

UnMomm  IWt.  DaUaa.  Jan.  22-24  —  Contact  Bob 
TodMUcal  Cowfoeonco  on  iHo  X  Wlwaow  Syatom.  Lmke.  PEMCO,  DeaPbaea.  IB.  (708>239-3i31. 

Boatoo,  Jan.  14-16  —  Contact  MTT  Laborator?  for  Com- 
put«rScjence.Cainbndge,Maaa.(617)253-8861.  | 

Conmwiilcllew  Nntwwks  *91  Confoconeo  and 

faiiniltlnn  Waahingtaa,  D.C..  Ju.  28-31  —  Cottact 
IW.VW«»'»l.S».Fr«<i«o,J«.  20-23 -C«ucc  M«±«l  8,211™.  Worid  Ew 

Eak  8f-™n  flkMTlttd,  S.rtemE  Orata.  CjH.  (415)  (508)  821F321M1- 

476-3880.  - 


e.  SanFranciaco  Jan.21-  ingt®.  D.C.,  Jaa  2M1  -  Contact  Chriatine  K*ai^ 
ing.  A«to«r,  Maaa.  (508)  WxMEipoCofp.,Ff«i«ch«tMaaf.(508)826«12^ 


10BASE-T 

NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 
MADE  EASY. 


fanfinnrr  Pboena.  Feb  4-8  —  Cotact 
Devdoqen  AMudatian.  Everett,  %dL  (206)  252- 

6346. 

MBdNlooii/N.Y.  *91 .  New  York,  FA.  5-7  —  Coitact 
Ibter  Km))tan,  ManagnnrW,  WaUBin,  Maaa. 

(617)2966412. 


bnlarawcn.Tam- 

Ann  On.  Office  of 
.  Fla.  (904)  468- 


pa.  Fla.,  Feb.  56  —  Contact  B 
fAnatin.!^  Tednniogy,  Taika 
0960. 


NOINBA  Wbal  BnilanM  CnnvaUnn  San  Di^. 
Feb.  7-9  —  Katy  Dimn,  NOMDA.  Kanaa  Oty. 

Mo.  (816)941-3100. 


-  'igaS®  '  ”  ■ 


FEB.  10-16 


Ortodo.  Fb..  Feb.  10-13  —  Cortact  Devekppnwt  Center 

iiiiii.inpijii  Iml  (117)616  7753 

VUm  Ijipo.  San  Ftaodaco,  Feb.  11-15  —  C^oAact 
Debbe  Rototo.  Knootedr  loAMrr  Pabbeatioaa.  White 
FUa,N.Y.(914)32S61S7. 


FEB.  17-23 


SAS  Unoea  Oranp  MofMlInMl  Ciflaranm.  New 

Oitem.  F4b.  17-20  —  Contact  SUGl  Regimation.  SAS 
taftitnte,  C«9.  N.C.  (919)  677-6000. 


MoetInMnt  Conw***'  Show.  Minoeapotia.  Feb.  19-20 
_ CmtKt^dT  Kodt  nymoutb.  Mnn.  (612)  420-5376. 

liva  Uanr  Otwaw  Caiiliranra  Long  Beach.  Cabt. 

Feb.  1922 _ ^"F****-  Ame  saHwnwa  or  F.  ThooM  Coot. 

TkaSoftwaha,CaiverCit7.Calif.  (213)6495800. 

<91.  OftaAi.  Fb..  Fbb.  2922  -  Conct 
Sode^  for  Awfied  Lerog  Tecbnabfy.  VhrTcaon. 
(703)347-0055. 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


T1  SERVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Private/public  mk  stirs  up  new  issues 


BY  MICHAEL  HURWICZ 

efore  fractkxial  and 
switched  Tl.  it  was  easy  to 
decide  who  controlled  what 
part  <A  the  networic:  The 
carrier  provided  the  raw 
bandwidth,  and  the  user  pro> 
vided  everything  else,  in¬ 
cluding  multiplexing,  net¬ 
working,  rerouting,  moni¬ 
toring  and  first-line  trouble¬ 
shooting. 

With  these  newer  Tl  services 
and  the  appearance  of  earner-of¬ 
fered  frame  relay,  the  division  of 
labor  is  not  so  sinqde.  IK^ith  frac¬ 
tion  Tl,  the  carrier  provides 
the  multiidex^  capabifity, 
tdiile  with  switched  Tl  and 
frame  relay,  networking  and  re¬ 
routing  are  buflt  into  the  service. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  users 
can  —  or  want  to  —  throw  the 
ccmtrol  of  their  networks  to  the 
carriers.  F<v  one  thing,  most 
customers  will  still  need  the  full 
bamiwidth  of  their  point-to-point 
private  Tl  pipes,  installing  the 
newer  puUic  Tl  services  mily 
where  they  are  needed. 

More  iiiq>ortant)y.  frame  re¬ 
lay,  switched  and  fractional  Tl 
may  be  economically  attractive, 
but  many  customers  are  not  yet 
C4»afortaUe  with  the  degree  of 
control  they  wUl  have  over  these 
publidy-affered  lines. 

Whk  carriers  are  good  pro¬ 
viders  of  transmission  capadty, 
most  people  are  not  convinced 
that  t^  can  also  manage  an  en¬ 
tire  network,  says  Jim  Kolbe,  di¬ 
rector  of  telecommunicatioos  at 
Unit^  Sutioners  Supply  Co., 
the  nation’s  largest  wholesaler 
of  office  products. 

Tl  pipe  can  be  used  in  so 
many  difidr^  ways:  for  voice, 
compressed  voice,  various  types 
of  (tota  protocols,  frame  relay, 
fast  packet  switching,”  he  says. 
Each  apt^tioD  requires  differ¬ 
ent  ty^  of  equipment  and  dif¬ 
ferent  management  strategies. 

Carriers,  he  continues,  have 
been  more  experienced  with 
point-to-pomt  dedicated  circuits 
that  provide  a  fixed  amount  of 
bandwidth  —  the  same  kinds  of 
circuits  required  for  voice. 

What  people  are  kiokiog  for  is 


a  sati^actory  method  of  testing 
and  monito^  carrier  perfor¬ 
mance  and  availability  before  en¬ 
trusting  their  data  networks  to 
these  services. 

'1  can’t  remember  a  time 
when  so  many  new  tecfanolo^ 
and  products  became  available  to 
customers.  The  producte  are 
rntning  out  faster  than  netmek 
management  is  keeping  up  with 
them,”  says  Bemie  Schneider, 
direefrff^  of  product  management 
at  U.&  ^jrint  Communicatioas 
Co. 

On-demand  services  such  as 
switched  Tl  and  frame  relay 
bring  new  management  prob- 
lems  that  carriers  have  not  yet 
addressed  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
Schneider  says.  For  instance,  us¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  month  to  find  out  how 


much  switched  Tl  is  costing 
them,  be  says.  They  need  up-to- 
(hte  Mormatioo  on  use. 

Another  issue  is  determining 
bow  a  particular  data  caD  is  bemg 
routed  so  that  if  a  user  cafis  the 
conqiany’s  network  control  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  problem,  both  the  net¬ 
work  contnii  staff  and  the  carri- 
er  know  whidi  circuits  and 
pieces  of  equipment  to  test.  ”Us- 
ecs  and  carriers  are  driving  to¬ 
ward  these  services,”  Schneider 
says,  ”biit  there  are  no  easy  so- 
lutioasinai^” 

Currently,  the  carriers  do 
provide  peifonnance  reporting, 
and  there  are  products  emerging 
now  that  befo  users  monitor  ai^ 
interpret  th^  rqxffts.  One  is 
Qearview  Surveillance  System 
from  Clear  Communications 
Coep.  in  Uncolashire.  DL 


afree-teocevnterandooe- 
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In  addition,  AT&T  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Accumaster 
Services  Workstation  will  sup¬ 
port  its  Tl  service  starting  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1991. 

Tfab  service  win  provide  noti- 
ficatioo  vdien  user-defined 
Uureahedds  for  error  statistics 
have  been  exceeded.  The  work- 
station  wiU  provide  round-tbe- 
dock  access  to  network  manage¬ 
ment  informatioo  and  wifi  also 
pnivide  a  rerouting  capability . 

But  carriers  offering  fraction¬ 
al.  switched  or  frame  relay  ser¬ 
vices  still  have  some  work  to  do 
before  users  are  satisfied.  At 
oompanies  such  as  Progressive 
Property  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  in  Qevebnd,  the  network  is 
considered  a  "lifeliDe.”  says 
Dick  Bradner,  vice  president  of 
telecommunications.  The  net¬ 
work  spans  232  locations  and  op¬ 
erates  at  a  rate  of  110  million 
transactions  per  month.  The 
SySteaa  Network  Ardntecture 
(SNA)  network  indudes  21  Tls 
and  three  fractional  Tls  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  daU.  Bradner  says. 

While  be  is  happy  with  the 
flexibility,  speed  and  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  of  fractional  Tl,  Pro¬ 
gressive’s  dedicated  point-to- 
point  Tls  still  form  the  core  of 
the  network,  and  Bradner  can 
managp  that  core  with  intelli¬ 
gent  multiplexers  and  a  Commu- 
nicatioo*  Management  System 
fromRacal-kfilgo. 

Fractional  Tl  services  have 
been  available  from  smaller  car¬ 
riers  such  ss  WiUiaiDs  Tdecom- 
mumcatioQS  and  Cable  and  Wire¬ 
less  Communications,  inc.  smee 
early  1989,  with  majpr  carriers 
such  as  AT&T,  MCI  Communi- 
cations  Corp.  and  Sprint  joining 
the  bandwagon  in  mid-19M. 

Like  other  users,  Bradner 
was  attracted  to  fractional  Tl 
for  the  cost  savinfp  —  people 
can  pay  for  64K  bct/sec.  incre- 
ments  of  bandwidth  rather  than 
a  fuU  1.5M  tait/sec.  fine. 
Part  of  the  cost  savings,  howev¬ 
er,  is  reaped  by  moving  network¬ 
ing  intel^ence  from  the  custom- 
er  premises  to  the  public 
netirark. 

For  mstance,  users  can  re- 
<foce  local-access  charges  by  let¬ 
ting  the  ioterexcfaange  carrier 
handle  a  ”fao-out”  service, 
which  brings  each  digital  circuit 
CentinuedonpegfTS 
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When — and  if — to  make  a  move 


Comparative  cost  of  various  pomt-to-point 
AT&T  interexrhange  services 


BYBMJBHUSHAN 

Are  yoD  ready  to  move  to  a  Tl 
*  oetavk,  or  is  fractknsi  Tl  or 
T3  more  your  speed?  By  deter- 
mming  breik'even  points,  the 
cUits  at  riibt  can  you  de- 
tennme  which  to  dkooae. 

The  top  dmrt  lists  the  coat  at 
Tl  aerhces  for  varmB  paired 


abet.  The  bottom  chart  can  be 
used  to  perform  a  break-^ven 
aoBitysa  between  the  various  Tl 
opcioiis. 

There  are  two  steps  in  the 
proccjs: 

•  Fhat,  determine  tbe  mfleage 
between  the  two  locatioos  for 
wtkfa  comnnnicatiaos  are  need¬ 
ed  (the  bociaoatal  aiia).  Read 
acroas  to  the  intercept  with  tbe 
Tl  vs.  ATATa  Dstapbooe  Digi- 
tai  Service  (DDS).  fractiooal  or 
Tdcnves. 

Roimd  tbe  number  from  the 
.vertic^  axis  to  tbe  next  fai^>er 


And  a  new  study  by  an  independent  consul¬ 
tant  proves  it.  Rnd  out  how  your  company  can 
plug  into  the  many  advantages  of  a  location 
that's  wired  for  growth:  Kalamazoo  County. 
Mtchigan 

"Feasibility  For  Location  Of  Data  Processing 
Facilities  In  Kalamazoo  Ckxjnty.  Michigan.’  is 
yours  free  (Complete  arxj  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  or  call  the  CEO  Council.  Inc..  616/^2-0(X)0 


<:<X>OKjncil 

GET  THE  WHOU  STORY. 

RNO  OUT  HOW  YOU  CM  ACCESS 
OUR  NETWORK  Of  RBOURCES. 


I  □  YES.  I  want  to  team  more  about 
I  KalarnazcioCounty.Mk:hi9an.Pleaseserid 
I  my  free  ^formation  processing  feasibiMy  study  to; 

j  HaiTis^ _ 

I  - 


I  Oly'SMW/Zip - - -  I 

i  Send  to:  CEO  Counot^mc..  100  W.MicMgan  Avenue,  j 
I  Kalamazoo.  Michigan  49007-3735  USA-  I 


integer.  This  number  represents 
tbe  of  circuits  st  which 

tbe  cost  of  provisionmg  is  tbe 

same  as  the  ooet  of  going  to  the 
next  hi^ier-epeed  drcuH. 

♦  Second,  determine  tbe  number 
of  draats  that  are  needed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  tbe  needs  of  your  busioess.  If 
that  number  exceeds  the  break¬ 
even  arrived  at  in  the 

process  above,  a  hitter-speed 
tmefeSkety  justifiable,  e^tccially 
in  bgbt  of  tbe  excess  drcmts 
available  in  tbe  higher-speed  cir¬ 
cuit 

If  the  number  cf  needed  dr- 
cuHs  is  less  than  tbe  break-even 
number,  then  on  tbe  basis  of 
these  economics  akne,  tbe  cost 
of  otiier  services  is  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Qfote  that  other  factors 
may  stiD  swing  the  balance  in  ^ 
vor  of  Tl  and  T3  services.) 

For  example,  tbe  break-even 
point  between  Tl  and  DDS  ser¬ 
vice  is  anyvdiere  fiom  three  to 
five  DDS  drcuits.  For  a  circuit 
mileage  of  800  miles,  four 
(3.357)  DDS  drcmts  equals  tbe 
cost  of  ooe  Tl  drcuH.  If  you 
needed  a  fifth  DDS  circuit,  it 
would  pay  to  order  a  Tl  circuit 

The  break-even  point  be¬ 
tween  Tl  aikd  T3  ranges  from 
seven  to  13  circuits,  and  the 
break-even  point  between  Tl 
and  64K  bit/sec.  fractional  Tl  is 
anywhere  from  eight  to  19  dr- 
ants.* 


Continued  from  page  77 
as  close  as  possiUe  to  its  net- 
wwk  tenninatioo.  If  customers 
provide  tbe  bn-out.  they  have  10 
pay  for  access  charges  from  the 
Tl  multiplexer  to  each  tomina- 
tionpomt. 

In  addition,  fractional  Tl  re¬ 
quires  less  intelligence  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment.  Be¬ 
cause  tbe  carrier  does  the 
multiplexing,  users  supply  only 
access  multiplexers,  wj^  are 
less  expensive  and  sc^ihisticated 
than  switching  multiplmcers  or 
nodal  processors.  The  access 
multiplexer  provides  access  to  a 
channri  group  and  doesn't  need 
to  switch  chutnel  groups  to  dif¬ 
ferent  network  locatiaos. 

fractional  Tl,  switched 
Tl  services  also  hand  a  degree  of 
control  to  tbe  carrier.  TRth  this 
service,  users  can  get  other  full 
or  firactional  Tl  bandwidth,  but 
they  get  it  on  demand  and  pay  for 
it  only  when  they  use  it  B^use 
tbe  carrier  handles  tbe  switch¬ 
ing.  customers  do  not  need  to 
have  switching  muttipiexers  on 
tbe  premises. 

AT&T  announced  switched 
Tl  in  November,  with  avaOat^ 
ity  slated  for  tbe  second  quarter 
of  1991.  MCI  says  it  wiD  have 
switched  Tl  and  T3  in  tbe  third 
quarter  of  1991,  and  Sprint  of¬ 
fers  no  switched  Tl  services. 

Hitler  bandwidth  drcuits 
will  also  be  available  from  smne 
carriers.  Nynex  COTp. ,  for  one.  is 
preparing  a  tariff  for  switched 
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•  This  chart  i»  loiendod  for  guidance  only  and  thould  not  be  used  fe»  compering  co*» 
with  octuol  network  configuration* 

•  Calculation*  include  only  the  cost  of  inlerexchonge  drcuit*  between  different  cilies 

!«iira:  Rmon  Coosultine  Greup  CW  Chart;  Doreen  51.  John 


T3,  a  45M  bit/sec  digital  cffer- 
tng  from  vdiich  28  Tl  circuits 
can  be  derived. 

Bask;  testing  oo  switched  Tl 
service  is  fairly  easy:  As  with 
voice  caQs.  users  can  simply  at¬ 
tempt  a  coonectkio  and  see  bow 
long  it  takes.  Managing  Tl  band¬ 


width  00  demand  for  optimal 
prio^perfonnance  is  more  dffi- 
a^,  however. 

Current  network  manag^ 
ment  sdiemes  offoed  by  carri¬ 
ers  for  automatically  bringing  up 
and  bringing  down  Tl  bandmdth 
are  based  oo  time  of  day.  Sprint’s 


Let  CICS 
Manage  Hsett 


■  Start,  stop  aihd  recover  CICS  reglocis. 

•  Time  transactions,  batch  fob 

support  and  CEMT  conunands. 

■  Monitor  and  correct  terminal  status. 

•  Trigger  Journal  jobs  on  demand. 

■  Ship  early  proMem  warnings  to  consoles, 
noids  and  to  tbe  HELP  de^ 

•  Respond  to  ClCS's  WTOs,  WTORs. 
abrnds  and  log  messages  with  MVS 
activities,  predefined  wTOR  responses 
and  corrective  CEMT  commands. 


Tbe  OCS  Automated  Operatloos  Extension  Facility 
is  aproven  aporoadi  an  system  managed  OCS  resources. 
Calf  us  today  W  more  inforiTmion  or  a  trial  ipr  AOEF 


Netec  imwnational.  Inc. 

P.O  Box  180549  •  Danas.  TX  7S218 


Tefephm  (214|  34d-9744 
FAX  (214)  343^9009  •  TLX  314419 
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T1  SERVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCT  spotlight 


Caregivers  sou^t 


Stmm  oten  mf  it  would  mike  liie  a  lot  ibnpler  nd  their  net- 
wQiki  more  Softie  if  they  ootdd  tnwt  the  carnen  with  net* 


*Tbdiyt  when  we  nm  into  I  problem,  we  have  to  determine 
where  fte  problem  Bee.*'  tiye^  Kofte.  fcectorof  telecom- 
mnokatioM  at  United  Statkoen  Supply  Co. ''Vit'i  a  Hoe  prob¬ 
lem,  we  cd  the  earner,  if  if  8  a  (private  bawxh  esianse)  prot^ 
legi.wecaathBlTOrendor.lfifaamuirtplrifirproblein.we 
cal  the  nmltiplexer  rendor.” 

United  Statiooen  ia  B  the  prooeaa  of  talmg  with  rendora 
and  camera  in  Impea  of  tuRang  a  portioa  of  tfaegetwoik  orer 
to  a  third  pBty  withhi  a  year  or  twa 

Dick  Bracto,  rice  prf  airtrit  of  tf  krjnmmurocaticaai  at  Pro- 
ycakre  Property  and  Caanalty  Imucanoe  Co.  in  Oeretaid. 
woidd  alao  ^  to  turn  to  carriera  for  inatallatioo  and  manto- 
of  T1  networking  equipmeA  Not  only 

wmdd  it  fire  him  another  altemtire  in  ooafignnog  Progrea- 
«re’a  ntiwork.  but  Bradner  aaya  he  abo  feeb  the  carriera 
endd  offo  anefa  lerTicea  at  oompkitire  prioee. 

MKHAEL  HURWICZ 


Schneider  Thb  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  fix’  voice  traffic,  adiidi 
tends  to  be  rather  predictatde, 
but  data  traffic,  esfBciaDy  that 
associated  with  posonal  com¬ 
puters  and  local-area  oetwoiks. 
is  often  bursty. 

Tl  bandwidth  used  for  data 
may  sit  idle  mudi  of  the  time  if  it 
b  brought  iq)  and  down  by  time 
df  day  alone. 

is  really  needed,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Schneider,  is  a  protocol 
that  would  aBow  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  and  the  pobbe 
network  to  exchange  infmma- 
tion  about  network  usage  and 
performance.  That  protocol 
does  not  yet  exist,  be  says. 

^dbntic  Banks,  which  is 
based  in  Edison.  N  J.,  is  pbnnmg 
to  use  switched  Tl  services  in 
the  future,  but  only  for  disaster 
recovery  reasons. 


Frank  Femra,  vice  president 
cf  communfcatioBa  services  at 
the  bank,  says  that  ao  far.  be  has 
had  no  reason  to  opt  for  the  low¬ 
er  bandwidth  on  a  conetant-traf- 
Bcbaab. 

When  Ferrara  does  sign  up 
withacarriertoperfbrmswitdi- 
ing  aervices.  it  wiD  be  for  faadnq) 
reasons  oidy.  “Moat  earners 
can’t  fis^t  their  way  out  of  a  pa- 
po  bag"  when  it  comes  to  so¬ 
phisticated  data  networking,  be 
says. 

ft  b  with  framereby  services 
that  managers  wQl  be^n  to  re¬ 
quire  very  detafled  and  complex 
types  of  nfonnation,  especially 
when  public  carriera  begin  offer¬ 
ing  them. 

Pubbe  ftame-reby  aervices 
win  combine  various  data 
streams  in  the  same  way  that  a 
Tl  multiplexer  or  nodal  proces¬ 
sor  does,  rfiminating  the  need 
for  a.Tl  muhiplGter  or  nodal 
processor  on  the  customer's 
premiaes. 

But  neither  MCI.  Sprint  nor 
AT&T  win  after  there  pubbe 
ftame-reby  services  until  cer¬ 
tain  standards  ' —  e^edaHy 
those  Kaiwfftnfl  coogestioa  and 
data  stream  piiorituing  —  are 
estabbabed.  and  that  prpbaUy 
won't  be  until  soroetime  in  1991. 

ATftT  currently  supports 
frame  reby,  but  only  for  its  Cus- 
tnner  Network  Offering  n. 


whidi  b  a  private  networking  ‘logical  fink  stiftna  meaMgea.** 
rervice.  whk±  provide  bfarmatioo  on 

A  coabtinn  of  fnm&rday  tbeeveaafadityof  diepenDaneat 
vendors  —  Northern  Tdecom,  virtual  dronta  provided  by  the 
Inc..  Digital  Equipment  Carp.,  frame-reby  service. 

Strftaooaa,  Inc.  ami  Cbco  However,  there  b  no 

Inc.  —  hre  detailed  new  aion  yet  for  collecting  atatiBica 
Biecffications  that  addreae  some  on  ^ist  happma  to  inikvMktil 


TStogo 

SaUs  tifT3  private  aeTwor*  epmpmeai  ere 
pfreeast  to  gram  70%  amnaallf,  bat  carrier- 
based  offe^Mft  wiU  start  to  become  staadard 
fare  for  maty  firm  in  1993 


network  management  concerns. 


psekka,  bow  many 
pseketa  are  tmuferred 
during  a  giren  period  of 
time  or  bow  long  it 
a  packet  to  txa- 
verse  the  network. 

United  Stationera  b 
pfavwwng  to  insCaB  pri- 
vate  frame-reby  equip- 
ment  If  the  pubbe  car- 
^  tier  price  b  ri^ 
/|  however,  Kolbenys  be 
may  band  over  att  hb 
— U  fraxne-rdiV  traffic. 

That  depends,  bow- 
hjwi  ever,  on  whether  de- 
vices  exbt  to  monitar 
MiH  die  carrier’s  perfor- 
inance.Kolbead^ 
M&jai*  He  says  he’d  have  to 
not  ody  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  health  of  the  under- 


Tbe  specifications  address  lying  Tl  pipe  but  abo  make  sure 
Layer  1  (physical)  connections,  ^  frame-relay  protocol  bo’t 
service  enhancements,  such  as  creatiagproblema. 


broadcasts,  and  a  local  manage- 


“Tbe  carriers  win  have  to  add 


meat  interface  that  provides  a  another  level  of  network  con- 
number  of  features,  induding  trol,”  Kolbe  says.  “My  abibty  to 
congestion  control,  a  physical  depk^pubbeframerdaywiDde- 
“heartbeat"  indicating  that  the  paid  on  bow  effectively  they  can 
hardware  b  still  functiooittg  and  depfoythatnetwockcontroL”  • 


WHEN  COBOL  MEETS  OPEN  SYSTEMS... 

FAMIUARITY 


If  your  organlzadoo  has  its  fair  share  of 
the  80  billion  lines  of  COBOL  applications 
currently  in  use  today,  we  don't  have  to  sell 
you  on  its  power  and  flexibility.  But  until 
now.  you  may  not  have  associated  COBOL 
with  open  systems. 

WdL  think  again.  As  the  world’s 
leading  vendor  of  open  systems  ap^dicacton 
development  mvironinents.  Ryan  McFarland 
has  the  compilers  and  devefopment  tools  you 
need  to  fully  realize  the  benefits  ol  an  open 
systems  strategy.  Unlike  other  COBOL’s.  RM/ 
COBOL-8S  allows  for  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  appbeations  across  multiple 
platforms  with  Ideniical  source,  objea  and 
data.  This  translates  into  piotection  against 
application  obsolescence,  increased 
pr^uctivity.  and  reduced  maintenance  costs. 


1-800-RM  COBOL 


Our  compiler  is  certified  enot-fiee  at 
the  highest  level  of  ANSI  X3.B  COBOL 
language  standards.  RM/Pands  is  a  forms 
design  and  screen  management  system 
that  provides  progtasuners  unmatched 
capabilitia  in  developing  modem 
applkation  user  interbees.  Tying  it  aO 
togetbo  is  RM/CO*.  the  integtated  COBOL 
devdopment  environment  that  automates 
the  cyclic  edlt/campile/debug  process. 
But  you  need  to  act  quickly.  The  20% 
discount  on  the  RM/Developer  Pack  is  only 
good  through  the  end  of  the  year.  To  order. 

call  us  today  at  1-SOO-RM  COBOL  (l-SOO- 
762-62W1.  With  your  old  friend  COBOL  as 
part  of  an  open  systems  computing  strategy, 
you'll  see  why  at  Ryan  McFarland  we 
bdieve  that  famiUancy  breeds  content. 


RVAN  MCFARIAND 
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COMPUTERWeSOJ) 


The  90’S  Are 
A  Powerful  BREEa 


Right  out  of  the  starting 
gate,  the  Models  90  and  95  will 
astound  you  with  their  power 
and  sophistication.  Featuring  a 
33  MHz  processor  and  a  25  MHz 
processor  that's  easily  upgraded 
to  33  MHz,  they  deliver  blazing 
speed  and  balaiiced  performance, 
expanding  your  capacity  for  com¬ 
puter-intensive  applications  like 
CAD/CAM,  finanaal  modeling  and 
multimedia.  The  course  between  your 
data  and  your  processing  has  also  been 
strengthened — the  Micro  Charmer 
32-bit  data  path,  combined  with  a 
lightning-quick  data-transfer  rate, 
not  only  optimizes  the  present  power 
of  the  486  processor  fay  feeding 
it  a  steady  stream  of  information, 
but  also  provides  for  processor 


V 


y 


Brilliance 
'  On  Display. 


With  increased  power 
comes  iiKieased  capabilities— 
the  most  visually  stimning  of 
which  is  Extended  Graphics 
Array  (XGA),  standard  on  the 
PS/2  Models  90  and  95,  and 
the  heart  erf  IBM’s  spectacular  new 
display  presentation. 

With  hig^  resolution 
(1,024  X  768  pels)  and  execution 
that’s  significantly  faster  than  VGA, 
XGA’s  sharper,  clearer  picture,  coupled 
with  the  IBM  8515  color  display, 
gives  you  swifter  perfOTmance 
in  windowed  environments,  and 
provides  graphics-intensive 
applications  such  as  desktop 


horees  run. 

realizes  its  full  potential. 


publishing,  image  processing  and  engineering  design  with  a 
stunning  new  look. 

FastTimes 
Are  In  Store. 


To  satisfy  even  the  most 
demanding  storage  needs,  from 
LAN  systems  to  data  base  man¬ 
agement  to  numeric-intensive 
applications  like  financial  analy¬ 
sis  and  modeling,  IBM  has  one 
of  the  most  advanced  solutions 
available.  IBM’s  super-fast  SCSI 
hard  disks  are  pure  state-of-the- 
art  performers.  With  additional 
har^le  expansion  bays,  the 
PS/2  Models  90  and  95  have  enormous  storage  potential— up  to 
.96  Gigabytes  on  the  Model  90 
and  up  to  1.6GB  on  the 
Model  95.  And  with  the  PS/2 
External  Storage  Enclosures, 
the  Models  90  and  95  can 
provide  8.96GB  and  more. 
We’ve  also  augmented 
the  computing  power  by 

adding  more  flexibility  to 
resident  memory — our 
new  1.3  version  of  OS/2® 
requires  as  little  as  2MB 
on  your  system.  VWth 
this  streamlined 


vwsion  you  not  only  get  more  room  for  applications, 
but  some  users  will  experience  a  substantial  per¬ 
formance  increase  in  system  functions  as  well.  So 
when  you  need  to  malto  great  strides  with  your 
computing  power,  you  can  count  on  IBM  to  give  you 
terrific  storage  capability  wherever  you  may  need  it 


l»S/2 

90 


Designed  To  Keep  You 
Out  In  Front. 


For  the  turns  and  hurdles  ahead,  you’ll  need 
technology  that  has  foresight  built  in.  Through  a 
unique  d^ign,  the  Expandable  Processor  (XP) 
allows  for  an  architect^  family  of  upgradable 
processor  enhancements  that  can  extend  the  life 

■M.  Si  ■»!>/»  miMiiit— TTtttoOWipeQwwfswdBsarsoirtwworwiBiniwwMigwiwCorptt—n  «««•■ 


Ffltfms 

niR/ZINMSI 

mnnmtmm 

Standard 

80486 

80486 

Clockspeed 

2S-33MHZ 

2$^  MHZ 

OptioraIi4>9r8de 

33  MHZ 

33  MHZ 

M— IT 

Standard 

4MB(70r(s) 

4MB  (70ns) 

Maximum 

32MB 

32MB 

Extended  Grapt^  Array  (X6A)  and  display  port  dual 
DMA  serial  ports,  DMA  paialet  port  pointirtg  device 
port  keytx>^  port,  diskette  controler  support  tor 
three  drives.  SCS  adapter  with  Cache. 

RatfOMSlofaic 

Standard 

60*320MB 

160MB-320MB 

ARk  Modes 

XGA  (inctudes  all  VGA  modes)  640  X  480  X  256  colors/ 

64  gray  shades:  1024  x  768  x  16  colors/gray  shades: 
hardware  support  for  132  column  text  mode:  16^ 
direct  color  riKXte  at  640  X  480  x  64K  colors 

AtMiMb  (j^MSHa  Stall 

three  32-t)it 

six  32 -hit 

tmlMUttan 

Datapath 

MCA32*htt 

MCA  32-hit 

of  your  system.  With  Micro  Channel  busmaster  adapters,  you  can 
incorporate  multiple  processors— Uke  adding  “computers”  to 
your  computer.  And  coupled  with  the  industry-staridard  Small 
Computer  System  Interface  (SCSI),  you’ll  be  able  to  support 
new  applications  and  continue  to  build  on  your  system  as  your 
needs  become  more  varied  and  complex. 

With  optimized  performance  in  balance,  power,  speed  and 
adaptability,  the  new  PS/2  Models  90  and  95  are  desigrred  to 
ke^  you  ahead  of  the  pack.  To  find  out  rrrore  about  the  new 
l^^r  in  486  computing,  contact  your  IBM  .Authorized 
Bemarketer  or  IBM  marketing  representative.  For  a  remarketer 
near  you,  call  1 800  272-3438. 


Hqw’reyou 
going  to  do  it? 

PS/2  it! 


PRODUCT  SP  O  T  L  I  G  H  T 


BUYERS’  SCORECARD 


Stratacom’s  IPX  sweeps  T1  multiplexer  ratings 


BYliOCHAELL. 
SULUVAN-TRAINOR ' 

ctsnn _ 

Puoeenog  new  tedmology  is  a 
(fangerous  'Woners 

can  take  the  lead  m  the  nnr- 
ket  or  create  a  new  ooe.  Los¬ 
ers  are  destined  for  obscurity. 
For  vodars.  the  difference  between 

the  two  akeinativea  rests  primarOy  on 
user  acceptance. 

Stratacoo  can  rest  easy  based  on 
the  results  of  Computermrid’s  Buy- 

en’ScorecardootheleadittgTlniutti- 
piexer  product  hoes.  Stzatacxioi’s  users 

gave  its  IPX  aeries  t^  marks  in  12  ^ 
16  categories,  inrkiding  five  of  the  six 
most  important  areas  to  all  users  siff- 
veyed.  makmg  it  a  dear  winner  in  terms 
of  ove^  satisfaction  ratings. 

Survey  residts  are  baaed  on  nxer- 
vim  with  34  users  of  Stratacom's  m 
aeries  and  50  users  of  eadi  of  the 
lowing  product  lines:  Network 
iwfu  Technologies  Corp.*s  .  (NET) 
n>NX  series,  Newbridge  Network 
Carp.'s  3600  Mainstreet  series  and 
Tsneplex.  Inc.*s  Link  series.  Each  usc^ 
group  eviduated  only  the  product  it 
uses  (see  methodology  next  page). 

Of  the  top  four  market  leaders  COD' 
sidered.  Stratacom,  a  $30  milfinn  firm, 

has  the  soaOest  market  share.  It  is  also 

the  only  vendor  to  implemeot  a  fost- 
packet  swit^  ardutectiffe.  The  other 
three  use  a  time  divisioa  architecture. 

IPX's  strengths  are  reflected  in  hidi 
user  ratings  for  refiafaifity  (9.6  out  of 
10)  ^  the  most  important  criteria  to  aO 
184  users  —  and  time  requM  to  re¬ 
route  (9.0X  The  most  gforing 

surface  in  ratings  of  fractional 


T1  support  (a  last-place  finish)  and  use¬ 
ful  management  reports  (a  first-place 
rating  but  IPX’s  lowest  rating  overall). 

NETS  IDNX  series  also  garnered 
high  user  ratings.  The  product  line  was 
a  dose  second  in  many  of  the  areas 
wboe  ira  game  in  first  and  recriv^ 
the  tidiest  rating  in  ooe  of  the  tc^  six 
categories  —  providing  suffioent  over¬ 
all  capacity.  IDNX  users  rated  it  low  in 
providing  eflirient  asynchronous  data 
interfaces,  however,  d^ing  it  the  wo^t 
marks  of  tike  group  in  that  ares. 

Newbridge’s  Mainstreet  3660,  an¬ 
other  relatively  new  series,  received 

the  top  user  ra^  m  compatibOi^  with 

carrier  services  —  a  characteristic  that 
phKfrf  srrenth  m  terms  of  user-as- 
aigned  icqnrtance.  It  also  received  the 
best  score  for  fractiaaal  T1  sunwrt 

At  the  moment,  however,  ttet 
achievement  carries  less  weid^t  with 
users,  who  assigned  tins  coosideratioo 
14th  place  on  their  importance  scale. 
Users  rated  Mainstreet  low  in  routh^ 
and  network  management  capabilities. 

Timeplex’s  Link  series  received 
hikewann  to  cold  reviews  from  its  us¬ 
ers.  garnering  four  thiid-p^ace  ratings 

for  effident  synchronous  and  asynchro¬ 
nous  dau  interfaces.  paiametCT  routing 

and  fractional  Tl  siqipci^  Link  users 

gave  it  the  lowest  rating  in  the  12  other 
categories,  with  the  lowest  being  useful 

management  reports  (5.3). 

Lower  rating  for  Timeplex’s  Link 

series  may  abo  be  attributable  to  its  be¬ 
ing  the  oldest  product  group  surveyed. 

Thirty-ome  of  the  Timeplex  users  have 
had  its  products  mstalled  for  three 
years  or  more,  while  users  of  the  other 
products  have  bad  them  installed  for 
shorter  periods  of  time.  • 


Stratacom’s 
IPX  series 


NET’S 
IDNX  series 


Timeplex’s 
link  series 


KEY  RATINGS 


Tl  Multiplexers 

Total  scores  reflect  all  criteria  and  their 
user-assigned  importance 
Response  base:  50  per  product,  except 
Stratacom’s  IPX  series  (34) 


Newbridge’s 
3600  Mainstreet 
series 


Time  required  to 
reroute 

Effective  support  for 
distal  voice 


Compatibili^  with 
carrier  services 

Sufficient  overaD 
capacity 


CompatibiEty  with 
carrier  services 


Sufficient  overaB 
capacity 


Compatibifity  with 
carrier  services 


Useful  management 
reports 

Reasonable  cost  to 
upgrade 

Fractional  Tl 
sunwrt 

Useful  management 
reports 

Reasonable  cost  to 
upgrade 

Reasonable  initial 


Useful  management 
reports 

Reasonable  cost  to 
upgrade 

Reasonable  initial 
costs 


Useful  management 
reports 

Reasonable  cost  to 
upgrade 


Efficient  ^hronous  Effective  diagnostic 


Slratacom  user^  rate  its  IPX  series  highest  in  five  of  six  areas  considered  most  important  by  afi  users  surveyed.  ^He  NET  users  rate  the  IDNX 
'series  just  as  high  in  providing  sufficient  overall  capacity,  they  place  it  second  in  the  other  five  entena 


RoHcMity 


1^  Sufficient  overall  capacity 


Efficient  synchronous  < 


Effoctivo  network  monogoment 


[8,4|  Time  required  to  reroute 


CWOora:  Paul  Mock 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Dislikes 


Dislikes 


Dislikes 


Dislikes 


Stratacom’s  IPX  series  continues  its  high  ratings,  capturing  five  of  nine  top  positioos  in  remaining  categories  and  tying  with  Newbridge 
and  NET  products  in  ability  to  interoperate.  NET  tops  reasonable  cost  to  upgrade,  and  Newbridge  ties 
with  NET  in  carrier  services  compatibility. 

Umt  importuice 

rating;  . 

Comp^bility  with  carriw  s«nnm  Effkwnt  poramatar  rawling  FreS!5tjTrtup|tfiii^*iM 


1  sui«i.ic«inr*»  ll’\  H 

1  MTMDW 

1  l.ink  1 

1  Nfrii-'v 

1 

1  .'iiiOO  -x-ru-s _ 1 

1  viTU-w  1 

SPARCstation'  2.  If  you  have 
people  in  your  company  who  think 
limits  were  made  to  be  exceeded,  this 
is  their  kind  of  machine. 

After  all,  it  completely  exceeds  all 
our  own  limits.  Last  year,  our  SPARC¬ 
station  1  broke  every  record  for  price 
and  performance.  And  became  the 
best-selling  workstation  in  history  But 
we  went  back  to  the  drawing  bo^d. 
And  created  the  SPARCstation  2  line. 

POWER  YOU  CAN  ACTUALLY  USE. 

■  1b  begin  with,  it  gives  you  twice 


the  performance.  For  about  the  same 
price.  28.5  MIPS.  21  SPECmarks. 

And  4.2  MFLOPS.  There's  also  up 
to  96MB  of  RAM.  And  as  much  as 
7.6GB  of  mass  storage. 

But  more  than  just  a  hot  engine, 
we  give  your  people  everything  else 
they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  Unbe¬ 
lievably  real  graphics.  Easy  net¬ 
working.  And  a  huge  selection  of 
software. 

And  when  you  put  all  that  to¬ 
gether,  you  get  the  kind  of  power  that 
people  can  actually  use. 


THE  WHOLE  UNE  IS  AWESOME. 
THE  PRICES  AREN'T. 


Just  look  at  SPARCstation  2GX.  It 
delivers  ultra-high  speed  at  no  extra 
cost.  So  it's  ideal  for  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing.  Financial  analysis.  And  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  designers 
who  work  with  2-D  and  3-D  wire¬ 
frame  drawings. 

And  that's  just  the  most  basic  color 
model.  We've  also  built  SPARCstation 
2GS.  It  lets  mechanical  designers  and 
scientists  create  3-D  solid  images  in 


«  IWi  Sun  Miowvstems.  Inc  Sun  Microvstems  andthe  Sun  top»  are  regiswwd  tiadematls,  and  Sun,  SunOS.  OpenWindons,  DeskSet  and  Computers  that  network  people  are  trademarks,  of  Sun  Mkrosystems.  Inc.  SPAROtation  and  SPARCware 


24-bit  true  color.  It's  the  kind  of  tool 
people  absolutely  hate  to  share.  And 
from  now  on,  th^  won' t  have  to. 

At  the  higji  end,  there's  SPARC- 
station  2GT.  It  does  all  the  above,  but 
it  runs  five  times  faster  than  the  GS. 
And  gives  designers  and  engineers  a 
level  of  image  quality  the/ ve  never 
seen  at  anywhere  close  to  its  price. 

THE  WHOLE  THING  MAKES 
PERFECT  STRATEGIC  SENSE. 

At  Sun,  we  make  a  full  line  of 
SPARC-based  systems.  Frcxn  the 


lowest-cost  RISC/UNIX*  workstation 
in  the  world  to  servers  that  supjxjrt 
hundreds  of  users.  They're  bvtilt  to 
run  the  most  widely  accepted  Stan¬ 
dards  for  workstations. 

So  they'll  fit  right  in  with  your 
current  equipment.  And  help  your 
people  get  the  information  they  need. 

On  the  subject  of  software,  there 
are  more  than  2100  SPARCware* 
applications.  Including  the  most 
popular  PC  software. 

And  with  the  OPEN  LOOK* 
interface,  your  people  will  spend  less 


time  learning  to  use  the  system.  And 
more  time  on  their  real  jobs. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  call  us 
at  1-800-821-4643.  (From  California, 
1-800-821-4642.) 

And  we'll  give  your  people  what 
they've  been  striving  for. 

A  better  machine  to  strive  vitith. 

sun 

microsystems 

Computers  that  network  people!" 


are  tiadamarls  ofSPARC  International,  Inc.,  licensed  exclusively  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  SPARC  products  are  based  on  an  arehitecture  dewloped  S  Sun  MiCTOSyslems.  Inc.  OPEN  LOOK  is  a  repstered  trademarL  o(  LNIX  System  Labontones,  Inc 
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Multichoices 


All  too  often,  the  technolo^  that’s 
allowed  you  to  acquire  so  much  information 
also  dictates  how  you  can  use  it. 

But  unless  you’re  free  to  manage, 
access  and  share  information  the  way  you 
want  to,  you’re  not  getting  the  most  from 
your  information  system. 


That’s  where  NYNEX*  comes  in. 

Because  we’re  involved  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Information  Industry, 
we  can  give  you  an  unbounded  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

From  cellular  to  software,  from  hard¬ 
ware  to  high-speed  data  highways,  from 
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Fractions  can  stiunp  multiplexers 

Oh  multiplexers,  you  can  get  various  levels  of  functionality 


BY  ROSEMARY  COCHRAN 

If  you  Opt  far  fractiaaal  T1  tervkea.  you 
be  a  far  a  fwpiiie:  Not  aS  Tl  uni* 
tipiema  directly  iqiport  tbeae  aeniicea. 
To  make  tUnga  more  rnrftaang,  neiUier 
price  nor  the  level  ol  aopfaiaicatiao  of  the 
fqapmpnr  wfl  teB  you  the  machioe’s 
fractamalftaw  ikaiality. 

fai  fact.  laoat  Old  nadriplrwra  in  the 
$17,000  to  $30,000  range  are  as  fooc- 
tnaal  far  fractkaal  Tl  as  networkag 
aoitipieaeTa  that  coat  three  to  fba  times 
that  amount. 

Yon  can  the  three  categories 

oC  multiplezen  (see  boa)  mto  three  levels 
o£  fractkaal  sigiport: 

•  Level  1:  MuiHpkxfn  that  an  frae- 
Hoaal  Tl<ampatikU.  Level  1  mahfalei^ 
era  can  farmat  a  Tl  aggregate  into  mul^ 
pie  virtual  or  lopcal  droata.  either  as 
individual  DSOs  or  bundteaetBSOe. 

To  do  this,  the  muhfaleirr  must  sup¬ 
port  an  internodal  Snk  interface  modole 


tlK  multiplexer's  aggregate  module  nnist 
be  able  to  pface  a  avervisary  link  within 
the  DSO  bundle  defined  as  an  internodal 
Knit 

Supervisory  Knin  are  an  int^ral  part 
of  the  tekmtUy  and  control  system, 
viudi  permits  remote  network  manage¬ 
ment  far  Tl  networks.  These  links  are 
used  to  transport  operatioos  data,  such  as 

reports. 

The  amount  at  bandwidth  required  for 

the  supervisory  link  is  considered  over¬ 
head  bandwidth  and  varies  by  manufac¬ 


turer.  For  some  machines,  the  sire  of  the 

supervisory  bttk  can  be  a^usted  based  on 
the  aise  of  the  internodal  circiiil. 

•  Level  3:  E^ipment  that  kas 
supirvisipfy  links.  With  the  high  coat  of 
infividual  local  exchange  channels,  many 
users  seek  ahemate  methods  to  access 

carrier  central  offices.  One  common  vehi- 

de  to  avoiding  access  efaarg^  is  multi¬ 
plexed  interfaces,  sudi  as  Primary  Rate 
Interface. 

SimSarty,  a  sin^  local  <*hann»l 
to  combine  muhipie  fractional  Tl  circuits 
reduces  the  total  number  of  local  channeb 
and  their  associated  charges. 

For  the  multiplexer  to  do  this,  a  super¬ 
visory  link  must  be  included  in  each  virtu¬ 
al  fnctiona]  Tl  aggregate.  The  virtual  ag¬ 
gregates  are  split  into  separate  interoffice 


rhatm^  at  the  earner’s  central  office  for 
routing  to  different  destinatioos. 

One  disadvantage  to  this  approach  is 
that  you  loae  the  inhereat  bocl^  pro^- 
txxi  multfale  physical  channeb  provide. 
Users  with  criti^  appheatioDS  find  this 
implemefltatioo  unacceptable.  Others 
rlann  you  CSn  tKimninh  ^  risk  through 

normal  cootingency  ptanning  in  the  over¬ 
all  topological  design  of  the  network. 

MultiplexerB  with  Level  3  fuDCtfana- 
tity  can  support  multiple  virtual  a^e- 
gates  —  aadbtiDct  bundles — ooasin^ 
physical  aggregate.  Each  virtual  aggre¬ 
gate  represents  a  unique  internodal  link 
with  Ha  own  supervisory  hnk.  For  a  Tl 
line,  the  miml^  of  virtual  ag- 

^^te8i824. 

Each  of  the  products  in  this  category 


that  conforms  to  the  D4  format  specifica¬ 
tion  —  that  is,  a  Tl  frame  channelled  as 
24l>S0s. 

D4  support  ensures  compatibility  with 
the  digital  cross-connect  system  eqt^ 
ment  that  most  carriers  use  to  provide 
fractional  Tl  services. 

•  Level  2:  Multiplexers  that  offer  frac¬ 
tional  Tl  networking  suppo^  These 
machines  can  maintain  sin^e-poent  net¬ 
work  control  through  fractional  Tl  cir¬ 
cuits.  For  many  people,  this  is  the  mint- 
mum  level  of  ftm^ionalrty  required. 

To  support  sin^point  management, 

Codnfi  is  a  pnodpal  «t  Vertical  Sr«em  Group, « 
market  research  and  cpnsulung  fim  in  Dedtan. 

Maas. 


Wfe  give  you  freedom  of  information, 
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information  needs.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 


token  rings  to  teleconferencing,  from  video 
to  voice  recognition,  we  offer  the  kind 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  solutions  that  can 


For  solutions  that  will  set  you  free. 


ae?  The  answer  is 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  cot 


really  free  up  your  information. 

That’s  why  scores  of  businesses,  institu¬ 
tions  and  governments  around  the  world 
have  come  to  depend  on  NYNEX  for  their 
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Three  levels  of  fractional  support 


,  _  .  oa/lUHlKma  '  mT*ni*7« 

S«N  IIK(aaW«  j  IIMrltX 

jiMIlBljtnHk  I _ 


(aee  doit)  on  chamKlaenrice  unit,  format  canoter  or 
support  as  many  chanDd  bank  with  an  N  times  DSO  data 
asMs^iarateau-  port  can  provide  it  Dependiiig  on  the  ini- 
perviaoty  links  i^ementatioo  and  q)ed5c  equipment  ca¬ 
per  Tl  aggre-  pabflitieg,  fractional  Tl  stqip^  at  Levels 
gate,  with  the  ex-  1,2  or  3  can  be  achieved, 
ception  of  Avanti  One  vendor  that  uses  this  approach  is 
Communicatioos  Network  Equqxnent  Technologies  Carp. 
Co^*8  (^fX,  (NED,  which  acts  as  an  OEM  for  an  int^ 

which  handles  as  Ugent  dkannd  service  unit  from  Cylink 
many  as  16  links.  Corp.  This  external  device  formats  an  N 

Vn^at  if  your  times  64K  bit/sec.  aggregate  from  an 
Tl  muttiplenr  NET  IDNX  as  a  bundle  of  DSOs.  As  many 
does  not  have  the  as  two  bundles  can  be  defined,  each  with 
level  of  fractional  its  own  supervisory  link. 

Tl  support  you  This  implementation  allows  Level  3 
need?  External  support,  albeit  for  a  maxiinum  of  two  vir- 
equipment  such  tu^  aggregates  per  Tl. 
as  an  intelligent  While  the  use  of  external  equipment  is 


a  convenient  way  to  achieve  fractkmal  Tl 
support,  there  are  sbortcomogs  to  this 
approadi  if  the  extenial  equipment  can¬ 
not  be  managed  via  the  Tl  midtiplexer’s 
network  management  system. 

You  need  to  coordinate  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  external  devices  and  the 
muttiplexers  to  ensure  that  firactkmJ  Tl 
circuits  can  be  reniotdy  configured  and 
tested. 

This  assessment  of  pradnct  capabtii- 
ties  is  based  on  tiie  Vertical  totems 
Group's  independent  tedtnical  eoalua- 
tion  and  represents  functional^  that 
was  operational  in  end-user  meheorks  as 
<^Julyl990.  This  article  is  based  on  in- 
formation  from  the  recentfy  released  re¬ 
port,  "Prieate  Network  Industry  Anafy- 
sis:  1990- 199L''* 


ASIC  THE  VMKM 


We  have  anltiple  tocatiooa 
that  one  analog  and  digital 
data  DSO  circuita,  wtth  lleCn^ 
pMftan  Fiber  SyatesM  in  Bona' 
ton  aa  oar  lo^  private4ine 
carrier.  Can  yoa  aggregate  oar 
DSO  drcatta  onto  a  DSl  dr- 
cuh  to  incrratf  our  ioog«dio- 
tance  network  efficiency? 

BillGaffney 
VP,  Business  Deeelopment 
SatiUite  Transmission  and 
Reception  Specialists,  tnc. 

Houston,  Texas 


We  are  using  Netrix  #1-1SS  In¬ 
tegrated  Switching  System. 
Can  we  uae  its  Tl  multiplezittg 
capabilhiea  to  remotely  access 
the  X.25  data  atream  at  our 
end  uaer*s  site?  TUa  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  diagnose  problems 
qusddy  and  save  os  from  dia- 
patching  an  engineer  out  to  the  [ 
field. 

Martin  W.  Haywood 
NewServicef 
Business  Deeelopment 
Fedex  International 
Transmission  Corp. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


NETRIX  (X)RPj  The  #1-ISS  al¬ 
lows  you  to  use  the  integrated  Tl 
multiplexing  capabilities  to  send  a 
copy  of  any  circuit  back  to  your  cen- 
tiai  network  managem^  site. 
This  way,  engineers  with  data 
scopes  and  other  sophisticated  test 
equip(Dcnt  can  examine  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  reconfigure  the  equipment 
accordingly. 


METROPOLITAN  FIBER  SYS¬ 
TEMS,  INC.:  Using  the  Metrafiber 
DSl  service,  iq>  to  24  infivid- 
uai  anak^  or  digita]  channels  from 
muh^  locations  on  a  MetroOxr 
network  can  be  aggregated  onto  a 
DSl  circuit  for  incfividual  coUection 
ordistiibutioa.  In  additioa,  the  Me- 
trofiber  DSl  to  DSO  Digital  Croas 
Connect  System  enables  Metro- 
fiber  to  ck>ck  the  individual  circuits 
to  ensure  synchronised  data  trans- 
roisskm  and  mittimal  data  loss. 

With  the  Metrafiber  Network 
Reconfiguration  and  Monitori^ 
Syston,  you  can  also  have  DSl  cir¬ 
cuits  reconfigured  to  consolidate  in¬ 
dividual  kxal-access  circuits. 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


To  each  his  own  T1  network 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  HERBST 
Chnnmg  aiiKiQg  the  vixious  Tl  bsod- 
widtbs  is  a  very  mdmduafistic  dccisinn. 
WhM  an  Tl  custocDers  do  have  n  coni' 
moo,  however,  is  not  only  lu^ier  speed 
transmissioD  but  also  cost  savings. 

At  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  faigber 
bandwidth  was  ody  one  reasoo  for  going 
to  Tl.  When  the  bank  installed  two  Tl 
hoes  between  its  offices  in  Toronto  and 
New  York,  it  not  only  centraliad  aU  pro* 
in  the  city  but  abo 

ItatWiiifrM  IwT writer faiMdaWMiiBatwi. 
D.C 


turned  out  the  for  the  New  York 
data  proceaaingopentioos. 

dooig  an  ^  processing  in  Toron¬ 
to,  we.  in  effect,  cloa^  the  data  center  in 
N^  York  and  made  it  into  something  like 
a  switching  center."  says  Brian  Coouner- 
ford.  prefect  manager  for  telecocumxnica- 
tioDsfaeffities. 

An  in  an,  Conunerford  estimates,  Roy¬ 
al  Bank's  Tl  tines  have  saved  the  bank 
about  $500,000  annuany.  aOowmg  pay- 
badt  of  the  original  investment  in  hard¬ 
ware  — >  leasing  the  lines  and 

purchasing  new  multiplexers — within  10 
mofkhstoayear. 

Royal  Bank  chose  two  separate  carri¬ 


ers  to  handle  its  two  tmes.  In  the  U.S.,  H 

leases  lines  from  AT&T  that  connect  with 

a  BeU  fjmarfg  Tl  at  the  Canadian  border. 
The  other  Tl ,  which  connects  with  a  Uni- 
tel  Communications,  Inc.  Tl  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border,  is  {novided  by  MCI  Commu- 
nicatiottsCorp. 

If  both  bnes  were  provided  by  the  same 
carrier,  Coaunerford  explains,  "you  could 
end  up  with  both  channels  running  on  the 
same  path  . . .  Intrusion  could  damage 
both  of  them  simultaneously. " 

For  some  companies,  just  keeping  up 
with  a  hractxmal  Tl  channel’s  smaller  in¬ 
crements  can  prove  a  challenge. 

Minneapdis-based  Cargill,  Inc.,  which 
purchases,  processes,  stores,  transports 
and  merchandises  agricultural  aixl  other 


lUrnlton 

and  fbiget  about  it. 


Forget  about  walking  into 
work  to  findyour  message  light 
blinking  with  last  night’s 
modem  problems. 

Forget  about  downtime.  For¬ 
get  about  phone  line  problems 
and  retransmitting.  F^et 
about  staying  late  to  make 
sure  your  data  gets 
through.  , 


OwCoaMtHSTT” 
Cm0mV.33Ot»r  and 
CaunarHSTOuaiStandani'^ 
medamaueomamintam^. 


General  Electric.  Kodak. 
USWest.  Forty-three  of  the  For¬ 
tune  SO  have  relied  on  Courier 
modems  for  years,  and  they 
can't  afford  trouble  any  more 
than  you  can. 

(MyCooflanglMyou  ASL-  to 
ke^  yea  at  msdniiiiii  tpaed. 

You'll  notice  the  difference 
the  first  time  you  dial.  Modems 
with  ASL~  connect  up  to  three 
times  faster  than  other  V.32  bis 
modems.  That  imitating,  expen¬ 
sive  wait  for  the  connection 
is  over. 

ASL  is  U.S.  Robotics'  Adap¬ 
tive  Speed  Leveling. 

All  modems  have  to  slow 
down  for  line  noise.  But  two 
high  speed  Couriers  working 


together  will  speed  up  again 
when  conditions  Improve. 

All  other  modems  leave  you 
stuck  in  "low"  tor  the  rest  of  the 
transmission.  That  can  turn  a 
Slcall  Into  a  $10 call. 

So  If  you  think  a  modem  that 
gives  you  38,400  bps  through¬ 
put  has  to  be  temperamental, 
relax. 

Nobody  handles  the  hassle 
of  dial-up  lines  better  than  U.S. 
Robotics* 

We're  proud  to  say  we  make 
the  most  forgettable  modems 
In  the  world. 

nKfloboUaf 

Tlw  taWtIiwit  Co,.*  in  D.U  Cwnmunicntions 


A  Courier”  highspeed  - 
modem  works  so  well,  you  can 
forget  about  it  altogether. 

If  s  reliable  by  draign.  The 
data  pump  has  fewer  parts. 
Less  to  go  wrong. 

And  we  test  every  Courier, 
modem  mercilessly  before  we 
send  it  out 


UStaMMMMUS  HWiCl 

MCMn«r.  CatMf  V  fi  M.  Com* 
MSr.  Cowtw  M  ASL  «•  ntfr 


Ftm  Data  CommaafoaffOM  Rafacanca  QuMa:  This  108-page  illus¬ 
trated  book  quickly  answers  your  data  communications  questions. 


Mali  to  U.S.  RoboUca.  inc..  Ann :Market>n(Oapl.  .  8100  N 
MoCennick  8M..  Skokia.  H.  60076.  or  call  us  toil-fraa  at 
1-aOO-OML-USR.  in  Canada:  1-80O-5S3- 3560  IntkeU.K. 
Miraeem  fachnotocr.  Ltd.  0473  233^88 


bulk  cemmodities  throu^iout  the  world, 
uses  Tl  lines  for  domestic  enmmunka- 
tioas.  ifowever,  for  its  Europem  and 
Asian  dhriskxis.  it  comnninicates  vis  frac* 
tioaalTl  lines. 

Fractiooai  Tl  lets  the  firm  "buy  incre¬ 
ments  as  we  need  them,"  says  Reuben 
Lantto,  CargjD’s  director  of  mtenational 

telecnmimmka-  - - 1 

tioos.  Rather 
than  starting  with 
the  fuU  Tl  band- 
width  of  1.5M  bit/  , 

sec.,  the  firm  can  * 

aUoate  band- 
width  in  64K  l^ 
sec.  increments. 

Previously. 

Cargm  leased 

long-distance  CotmimHordt  His 
lines  for  its  voice  Tipaidf^ritself 
and  data  commu¬ 
nications  at  rates  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  for 
a  line  to  aan^  European  customer. 

Not  only  was  it  mqrenaive,  but  "we  just 
coukln’t  gk  a  good  connectioo"  when 
making  data  tranamissioQS,  Lantto  says. 

Overall  savings  from  switching  to  foac- 
tiooal  Tl  have  been  significant,  be  says, 
anvHmring  to  several  hundred  thousand 
doOars  during  the  past  three  years. 

Cargill  chose  Overseas  Telecommuni- 
catioos,  Inc.  as  its  carrier  because  it  sup¬ 
ported  the  64K  bit/sec.  base  rate,  which  is 
the  intematiooal  standard.  In  the  U.S.. 
most  equipment  vendors  support  multi¬ 
ples  of  56K  bit/sec. 

Even  on  fractiooal  Tl ,  Cargill  can’t  al¬ 
ways  keep  tq)  with  filling  bandwidth. 
When  capacity  from  128K  to 

256K  bi^sec.,  it  can  be  difficult  to  “fill  up 
the  next  increment."  Lantto  says. 

And  then  there  are  customCTS  for  whom 
even  T3  handwidtb  isn’t  enou^. 

Kaiser  Heakb  Plan,  IncTKaiser  Hospi¬ 
tals,  Inc.  is  bulking  iq)  its  private  micrch 
wave  Tl  network  with  dual  T3  lines  — 
with  90M  bit/sec  capacity  —  that  will 
support  hi^hbandwidth  appbeations  such 
as  videoconfer-  — 

encing  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  large  image 
files  from  ultra¬ 
sound  scans. 

Demand  for 
bandwidth  IS  like¬ 
ly  to  skyrocket  as 
image  network¬ 
ing  appiicatioiis 
take  off.  says  Joe 
Beaupre.  manag-  LosiWoi  Fractional 
er  of  Kaiser’s  Tlsavesmoney 
Tdecommunica- 

tion  Network  Dhnskn.  "Everyone  is  to¬ 
ting  in  proposals  to  do  transferring  of  im¬ 
age  data,  and  we  have  a  proposal  to  start 
testing  onfine  transfers  of  medical  rec¬ 
ords.” 

KaisersetivitsoetwoxkinlSSStoin- 
terconnect  its  mteraal  voice  and  data  lines 
in  the  Northern  Cahforma  regno,  using 
multiple  Tl  and  T3  lines  to  connect  near¬ 
ly  50  sites. 

The  hoqxtal  had  previously  leased 
56K  bit/sec  daU  lines  as  weQ  as  voice 
fines  firom  ATAT  and  I^dfic  Tdesis.  Al- 
tbou^  the  new  network  coat  $12  miOioo, 
Bompre  says  he  expecU  payback  to  occur 
after  3V^  years. 

Even  wMtiantng  the  T3  fines  (fid  not 
present  a  burden,  espedaHy 

cooqiared  with  the  cost  of  miaowave 
towers  and  power  supplies.  "Putting  in 
45M  bit/sec.  fines  re^  didn't  increase 
the  cost  that  much,"  be  says.  • 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


Bit  Error-Rate  Testers 


‘Indudes  tit  enor-nte  toU. 

*6LC  is  s  reglMered  tndeosfk  d  ATAT. 

*Geaentet  reaMe  loo|p4»ck  for  1 .544M  bit/sed  nte  only. 

rMpnivh«itfl»r»i-»ia«uTv#yfnn<tuct»«lhyCa«tfr«teyMBfM^  Whm  a  vgndor  auttthle  to |»owle«pedfe  nrf<»iB»tioB  rfMut  its igotkict.  the abbcevation  NPIflot  Provided) »  uscd.  When  I  QuestiOB  does  DOtMliy  toi 
vendor's  product,  the  abbreviation  NA  (not  aptibcable)  is  used.  Further  prwhKt  iiimiiutiOD  is  avafiable  from  the  vendors. 


What  would  it  take 
to  outperform  DASDMON? 
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IN  DEPTH 


Women  under  glass 

Despite  a  decade  of  advances,  women  still  struggle 
to  reach  top  ranks  of  IS  management 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Part  of  an  occasional  series. 

Patricia  Farwig  remembers  a 
lesscm  about  succeeding  in  a 
male-dominated  corporate 
world  that  came  straight  from 
Wxidy  Hayes,  the  le^ndaiy 
footb^  coach  of  Ohio  State 
Univeraty’s  Buckeyes. 

"Woody  always  said  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  smart 
you  are  or  what  your  connec¬ 
tions  are  —  as  long  as  you're 
willing  to  work  hard,  they’ll 
never  outwork  you,”  says 
Farwig,  Hayes’  former  secre¬ 


tary  and  now  vice  president  cA  telecommuni¬ 
cations  at  Mellon  Bank  in  Pittsburgh. 

"Those  words  always  stuck  with  me.” 

Farwig  is  typical  (A  the  handful  of  women 

who  have  made  it  into  upper  inf  ormaticmsys-  - ,  «««, 

terns  management  positions.  She  is  an  admit-  24,000  top  managers  in  IS  —  82%  male  and 
ted  workaholic  who  spends  more  than  60  18%  female. 

hours  per  week  at  her  job.  Yet  while  hard  That  7%  gain  is  slow  progress  indeed,  fe- 
work  and  intelKgence  have  taken  her  to  the  male  IS  executives  point  out,  partiailarly 


world,  and  it  is  harder  for  women,”  says  Ja¬ 
nice  Miller,  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Clusterlink  in  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

Farwig  adds:  ”AU  other  things  being 
equal,  the  male  who  has  been  there  longer 

gets  promoted.  Things  may  be  good  now,  but 

they  could  be  a  great  deal  better.  Within  IS, 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  women  with  very  few 
places  to  go.” 

Nimibwrt  grow,  netlnfluonco 

Govemmeitt  statistics  support  the  assertioo 
that  women  in  computing  careers  stiH  have  a 
long  way  to  go: 

•  A  19M  National  Science  Foundation  re¬ 
port  on  women  and  minorities  showed  that 
women  make  up  49%  of  aO  professionals  but 
only  about  30%  of  all  computer  scientists. 

•  The  top  layer  of  computer  managers  in 
1988  totaled  53,000  people — 75%  men  and 
25%  women  ^  according  to  the  U.S.  Equal 
.Employment  Opportunity  Commissioo. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  there  were  only  about 


tc^,  Farwig  is  still  a  rare  breed  in  IS. 

Despite  numerical  gains,  women 
have  far  from  equal  footing  at  the 
slippery  tc^  of  the  IS  management 
pyramid.  While  the  actual  number 
of  women  employed  in  computer- 
related  occupations  grew  by 
245,000  between  1985  and  1990, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  Women's  Bureau,  most  of 
the  growth  occurred  in  lower  pay¬ 
ing,  nonmanagement  positions. 

Moreover,  pay  for  IS  women  av¬ 
eraged  30%  less  than  that  for  male 
counterparts  doing  the  same  jobs, 
the  Labor  Department  says. 

Analysts  dte  sexism,  a  lade  of  fe¬ 
male  role  models  and  the  historical 
male  dcanination  of  computing  as 
the  main  reasons  for  the  inequities 
and  slowed  advancement  of  women 

inis. 

"It's  discrimination,”  says  Mike 
Williams,  an  economist  at  the 
Women's  Bureau.  "Men  are  in  fcoo- 
trd,  and  they  tend  to  prOTwte 
meiu” 

While  optimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  more  than  20  women  manag- 
vice  presidents,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers  and  entrepreneurs 
interviewed  by  Computeneorld 
agree  that  there  is  mudi  room  for 
improvement. 

"No  matter  bow  much  we  com¬ 
plain.  it’s  still  a  male-dominated 


since  the  size  of  the  profession  overall  grew 


Johnsoo  »  a  ComputerworU  seoior  editor, 
systons  and  software. 


MwHon  Bonk’s  Pofwigt  •‘Within  IS.  then  an  a  lot  of  good 
women  with  oery/ewpla^togo.  ” 


by  270%  during  that  period. 

•  Progress  for  minorities  and  minority  wom¬ 
en  at  the  hi^ier  end  of  the  career  ladder  has 
been  at  a  standstill  for  nearly  a  decade.  The 
commissioo’s  Sgures  show  that  managers 
were  92%  white  and  8%  imnwity  in  1988  — 
the  percentage  found  in  1980  and 

1985. 

"Women  are  continuing  to  ac^lerate  in 
management  levels,  but  not  at  the  pace  I  an¬ 
ticipated,”  says  Skip  Tdette,  a  spedahst  in 
high-tech  executive  recruiting  and  a  partner 
at  the  New  York  firm  of  Schmitt  Bishop  To- 
lette. 

After  placing  a  woman  in  the  senior  vice 
presidency  of  corporate  systems  at  a  m^ 
bank  back  in  1981,  Tdette  recalls  thinking 
women  were  making  "a  major  tweak- 

through.”  Yet  in  the  past  five  years,  only  two 
of  the  40  or  so  top  IS  executives  be  placed 
were  women. 

"I  just  don't  see  that  much  dramatic 
change,”  Tolette  says.  "You  do  read  about 
women  as  CIOs  in  the  press,  but  I  think  h's 
their  novdty  that  gets  them  on  the  cover.” 

•  The  great  majority  (rf  growth  f<w  women  in 

IS  has  been  in  professiooal  and  mwunanager- 
ial  positions  —  a  trend  that  many  IS  recruit¬ 
ers  expect  will  contiDtie. 

Between  1984  and  1989,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  the  number  of  women  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  and  computer  scien¬ 
tists  increased  by  nearly  85,000. 
But  the  numbers  are  deceiving.  The 
actual  percottage  of  wewnen  work¬ 
ers  grew  by  only  1.7%  overthe  pre¬ 
vious  five  years,  to  32.4%. 

A  recent  survey  of  100  corpo¬ 
rate  human  resources  directors 
conducted  by  Romac  &  Associates, 
a  nationwide  recruitinent  agency, 
found  that  systems  analyst,  project 
manager  and  programmer  analyst 
were  considered  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  jobs  for  women  in  computing. 


Salortos  log  boMnd  mon't 

Moceova,  salaries  for  women  in  IS 
have  not  kept  pace  with  those  for 
males.  In  1989,  for  instance,  male 
systems  analysts  and  computer  sci¬ 
entists  earned  a  median  wWkly  sal¬ 
ary  of  $747,  while  women  earned 
$620.  The  $127  per  week  differ¬ 
ence  is  virtually  undianged  since 
1984,  according  to  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  figures. 

At  hitler  lev^  of  IS  manage¬ 
ment  —  where  six-figure  salaries 
are  dos^  guarded  —  it  is  harder 
to  tell  if  women  are  keeping  pace 
with  men.  Most  bdieve  that  they 
are  not  In  a  1990  Computeneorld 
investigatiew}  of  top  IS  salaries,  for 
example,  only  one  woman,  Elaine 
Bocxl  at  The  Chase  Manhattan 
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'Superwoman’  dead  and  gone 

Today,  women  executives  acknowledge  they  cannot  do  it  all 
BY  MAHYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Coaunon  to  the  Eves,  of  many  ea- 
eciitive  wotoen  in  infonnatkn 
systenM  is  the  sheer  unpredkrt- 
abifity  d  their  career  patlu  and 
their  strug^  with ‘*the  Super- 
wGinan  complex.'* 

Following  are  brief  profiles  cd  tioir  sev> 
eral  wfimen  have  handled  their  IS  career 
powth  and  the  accompanying  stress. 

Kathy  Hodoon 

Vice  president  and  director. 

Corporate  IS 

Eairtaian  Kodak  Co. 

ftidson  taundwd  her  career  by  eannog  a 

bacfadar*t  degree  in  hMsinf.is  and  eoy 

Doraaca  from  Indiana  Uiiiveisity.  She 

joined  Kodak  in  1 970 as  a  systems  analyst 

in  the  distfftiitioa  department  A  stna  as  a 

fifMfiriai  anatyst  foOowed.  then  a  move  to 

oommunicatioos  sod  piddic  rdatioos. 

By  the  mid-lOSOs.  Hndsoo  loaod  her¬ 
self  mimging  Kodak’s  Instant  Photogra¬ 
phy  Dhri^o,  wfakfa  was  dbsofved  after  a 
19M  court  ruling  upheld  Maroid  Corp.’8 
patent  infringemeia  lawsuit 

‘i  never  did  have  a  definite  career  path 
in  mind,  and  I  bcfieve  that  wiB  be  more  the 
typical  path  of  the  future,**  alie  says.  *'ln 
the  past,  people  would  pidc  a  functknal 
specialty  and  then  cSmb  a  vertical  iad- 
der.** 

Hudaoo  is  also  the  mother  of  a  toddler 
and  is  thus  frmiliar  with  the  career/famdy 
ji^gfing  act  that  so  absorbs  the  **thirty- 
aomething”  generation. 

"I  could  work  24  hours  a  day,  but  with 
a  2‘year-old.  I  can  only  work  from  about 
7:30 a.in.  to6  p.m.,*’  she  notes. 

Hudsoo  stresses  the  perspective  and 
personal  balance  that  family  commit- 
ments  bring:  'Wbetber  you  are  male  or 
female,  you  have  to  make  trade-ofts  if  you 
have  young  children  or  are  active  in  the 
community.  You  cannot  doeverythiog.” 


Susan  Mcraereau 

Vice  preaideitf  and  general  manager 
Weymfraeuaer  Informatkm  Systems 
Mersereau  has  collected  coDege  degrees 
in  European  culture  and  tiiou^t.  htstoiy 
and  educatkm.  But  telecommunicatkms 
uhiinatefr  held  the  greatest  allure  for  the 
RgtlaDd.  Ore.,  native. 

She  moved  from  teaching  in  moer-dty 
Chicago  scboob  to  a  federal  job  evaluating 
education  programs,  then  returned  to  the 
ftcific  Northwest  as  a  ptanner  for  Seattle 
pubfe  schools.  Her  job  as  MIS  director  for 
the  sdiool  (fistrict  was  the  first  time  com¬ 
puters  entered  her  career  plan. 

By  1980,  she  had  joined  Weyerhaeuser 
in  Tacoma,  ^sfa..  as  a  idanning  analyst 
Two  yean  biter,  she  was  promoted  to  di- 
rector  of  telecommunkatioos,  eventually 
becoming  the  first  female  manager  of  an 
operating  <kmioa  within  the  corporatioa. 
Eaxker  thb  year.  Bmsimgss  MonA  maga- 
line  Mmgd  Mersereau  ooe  of  “100  wom¬ 
en  to  watch  in  corporate  America.*' 

“Even  if  I  had  written  the  steps.  I 
couldn't  have  known  what  was  coming,'' 
she  says.  “To  some  extent,  fve  just  fol¬ 
lowed  my  own  course,  conrinually  asking 
the  question:  Does  this  make  sens^  How 
can  we  do  this  better?" 

Now  setded  into  a  second  marriage 
that  added  two  teenage  stepsons  to  her 
responsibilities.  Mersereau  recaOs  a  time 
in  Iw  earfr  308  when  the  intensity  of  her 
work  plus  caring  icr  her  young  dau^ter 
made  her  fed  “the  opposite  of  the  super¬ 
woman  complex —  I  wasn’t  doing  a  super 
jobatanytfa^!” 

Mary  Jo  Greil 

Manager,  management  services 
myt  planning 
International  Paper  Corp. 

Greil  joined  Intematiooal  Fkper  last  sum¬ 
mer,  with  respoosBxlities  including  both 
management  services  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  needs  for 400 IS  employees. 


Her  earlier  jobs  included  managing  an 
electronic  document  interchange  in-oject 
at  Amca  Corp.,  a  $5  billion  steel  manufac¬ 
turing  firm. 

Career  demands  have  made  it  difficult 
for  Greil  to  sustain  a  long-term  personal 
relatioRship  and  prompted  her  to  under¬ 
take  a  majcn'  health  program  earlier  this 
year  because  cf  additional  stress. 

“This  is  stress  I  accepted,  and  at  one 
point  it  was  very  exhOarating,’’  she  says. 
“Then  I  realised  it  was  taking  a  major  toll, 
which  I  don't  know  is  necessarily  worth 
h." 

Nowadays,  Greil  concentrates  on  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  spiritual  side  of  her  per¬ 
sonality  to  leaven  her  ambitions.  “I  start 
my  day  by  going  to  church.  It  helps  me  to 
be  a  more  balanced,”  she  says. 

‘Tve  found  that  I  moved  more  into  the 
education/adimnistration  area,  but  this  is 
not  where  I  want  to  be.  I  really  don’t  have 
a  career  path  wcvked  out,  but  I  know  I  am 
more  adventuresome  ami  creative  and 
need  a  certain  elemeoL  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tioo." 

Patricia  Parwig 

Vice  president,  telecommunications 
Mellon  Bank 

Farwig  had  a  college  degree  in  zoology 
when  she  went  to  work  for  Woody  Hayes, 
the  Ohio  State  Univenity  footb^  c(»ch. 
in  1975.  She  pursued  her  MBA  from  Ohio 
State  on  a  part-time  basis  until  1979. 

Arriving  at  Mellon  Bank  in  1980,  she 
sold  corporate  cash  management  ser¬ 
vices,  tb»  moved  into  product  manage¬ 
ment,  strategic  planning  and,  eventually, 
telecommunicatioRs. 

She  says  the  long  hours  devoted  to  her 
career  at  MeOon  Bank  eventually  contrite 
uted  to  her  divorce.  Today,  she  says,  ‘Tm 
not  juggling  anything  oUiCT  than  a  person¬ 
al  relationship  now,  so  I  don't  have  to  (day 
superwoman.'’ 

Farwig  explains  that  her  “  ‘significant 
other'  is  extremely  understanding  and 
helpful,  and  that  is  absolutely  a  necessity. 
You  can  both  he  very  high-powered  in 
your  careers,  but  it  to  be  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.’' 


UniPrMS  has  All  the  Riglit  Unix  Connections 
for  PCs  and  Macs. 

Now.  PC  OIMI  Mac  uoara  can  run  Unto*  appdcaMona  loo,  diraetty  from  the  tamMar 
mousa  and  icon  dasirtnp  No  Unto  commands  nssdeil 


XVWon'  Run  Unix  X  Windows  and  X  apph- 
cations  from  Microsoft  Wiridows.  New 
version  for  Windows  3.0.  Price  $449. 

PC-Co«Mioet~  Use  your  Micrdsoft 
Windows*  PC  as  a  Ur>ix  gatew^.  CKcK 
icons^to  run  multiple  Unix  and  DOS  pro^ 
grams  simuftaneousiy.  Supports  dynamic 
data  exchange  (DDE)  between  DOS  and 
Unu  appiicatiorvs.  SQL-Conr>ect  option 
bnr^  Una  SQL  database  information  mto 
DOS  apphcations.  Pnced  from  $49$. 
PC-Xview  1$''  Turn  your  PC  into  an  X- 
Window  terminal.  Price  $39$. 


PC-TCP* 

DOS  Ethernet*  software  for  fuU  TCP/IP 
OOS/Unu  or  OOS/OOS  high  speed 
communications.  NFS  option. 

Price  $400. 


MacNIX* 

Use  your  Mac  as  a  Unix  gateway.  Clicff 
icons  on  the  Mac  desktop  ftx  stmufta' 
neous  access  to  both  Macintosh  arxJ  Unix 
applications,  databases,  electronic  mail. 
Mac-style  file  transfer  between  systems 
makes  it  easy  to  do  Macintosh  editing 
and  desktop  publishing  on  Unix 
documents.  Priced  from  $800. 

eXodus* 

Turn  your  Macintosh  into  an  X  Terminal. 

Price  $29$. 


MoeUw*.  PC  Works',  UnMoM' 

Easy,  inexpensive  asynchronous  connec¬ 
tions  for  DOS  PCs  and  Macs  with  Unix  or 
VMS'*.  Customizable  merujs  make  the 
system  easy  to  use.  Priced  from  $14$. 


UNPrsM  offers  a  M  rai«t  of  sofhwe  md  harOewa  for  conutoti  Unix  eennectMty  solutions.  Ca«  usi 
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Joan  Alvares 
Vice  preoktent 
Swiss  Re  Services 

Alvarez  speaks  with  intense  gratitude  for 
the  opportunities  that  enaUed  her  to  rise 
within  the  Switzeriand-baaed  reinsurance 
firm  and  the  help  her  husband  provides  at 
home.  After  his  injury  20  years  ago  in  a  se¬ 
rious  auto  accident,  he  took  over  all  the 
resptoisibilities  at  home. 

“He  has  assumed  everything,"  she 
says,  indudtng  the  care  of  her  83-year-old 

motto.  "I  have  been  very  lucky,  and  I  am 
envied  because  of  the  sunxMt  1  have." 

Alvarez  admits  that  to  standard  work 
week  has  been  50  to  60  hours  for  at  least 
30  years.  "I  am  very  had.  1  wiU  take  stuff 
bome,  and  1  travel  on  Sundays  to  be  sure 
I’m  at  a  Monday  meeting,  and  I  don't  do 
recreation  well  at  all!" 

Karen  Hughes 

Chief  of  communicationa  aervices 
Federal  Reaerve  Bank  of  New  York 
Hu^ies  started  at  the  bonk  10  years  ago 
as  an  MVS  systems  programmer  on  an 
IBM  mamframe,  expanding  into  d3ta  com- 
numipxHnnx,  automated  operatiocis  and 
recovery  fadl^work.  A  promotkn  put 
to  into  the  bank's  initial  level  of  manage¬ 
ment 

However,  a  IS-year  abaence  from  the 
workplace  to  raiae  cfaOdren  meant  "a  lot  of 
lost  ground"  toward  to  managem^ 
goals,  she  notes.  Today,  she  says,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  work  extra  hard  to  gain  the  rec- 
ogoitioo  of  corporate  management. 

Patricia  WalUngton 
Vice  president. 

Information  management 
Xerox  Corp. 

Wallington  acknowledges  that  she  works 
"incredible  hours,"  averaging  16  hours 
per  day. 

"I’m  a  b^ever  that  you  go  tbrou^ 
stages  where  (fifferent  things  are  impor¬ 
tant  at  (kfferent  times,”  she  explains.  "I 
grew  up  in  a  time  when  'sboulds'  were  a 
part  of  the  eovircnmenL  But  if  I  (fid  every¬ 
thing  pe(X)le  told  me  I  should  do.  I  would 
not  be  wfa^rmsitting  today."  • 


Bank  NA.  ranked  in  the  Top  20  of  best- 
paid  CIOs. 

One  reason  women  are  sometimes  of¬ 
fered  lower  salaries  is  that  because  cf 
fomily  and  child-bearing  duties,  they  are 
often  perceived  as  tacking  the  mobility  of 
male  executives. 

"If  a  client  comes  to  a  recruiter  but  is 
restricted  in  budget,  be  can  basically  get  a 
better  calito  woman"  for  the  same  dollar 
amount  as  would  be  qient  for  a  male  exec¬ 
utive,  Tolette  explains.  "Because  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  mobility  for  women, 
ttoe  are  some  extrerody  talented  laifies 
available  at  lower  salaries." 

faw  rota  modab 

The  problenu  fodng  women  in  computing 
ezte^  even  beyond  the  work  force.  Few¬ 
er  and  fewer  U.S.  students,  including 
women,  are  electing  to  study  computer 
science.  A  Universtty  of  Califomia  at  Ir¬ 
vine  study  found  that  in  1986,  women 
earned  oi^  12%  of  all  computer  doctor¬ 
ates.  Little  has  changed  ance  then,  re¬ 
searchers  say. 

And  the  dwindling  numbers  of  women 
academidanB  are  increasing  beiiig  hired 
into  private  industry,  which  promises  bet¬ 
ter  hours  that  are  often  more  conducive 
to  famifr-buikfing,  reports  an  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  Qmmunicatums 
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beat  about  their  future  prospects.  "We 
Equal  work,  not  equal  pay  are  in  a  transition  era  as  women,"  Hudson 

WorntniH  iSstaffjobi  fart  no  better  than  says.  "The  number  of  women  at  very  se- 

ftmaU  eoOeagues  in  other  fields.  Aperage  pay:  Igy^js  jg  g^u  quite  small,  though  one 

VOcfr^/brtvtfjiloUcreanudlvm^  keeps  hoping  that  wffl  change." 


I  Syit«ms  onolysts/eomputer  scientists 


1909 _ men  NA*  . 

1964  _ men  NA*  . 


1909  ....  men  $418  ....  «(M»eo  $321 
1984  ....  men  $373  ....  women  $288 

Figuret  a>«  median  weekly  income  (or  MMime 
woge  ond  solory  workers 
*  Nal  moiloble;  Fewer  than  50.000  U.S  workert 


of  the  ACM. 

The  k)Qg-term  effects  of  such  short¬ 
ages  coocem  many  women  IS  managers. 
Kathy  Hudson,  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  IS  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
worries  about  the  dedintng  number  of 
women  receiving  technical  and  engineer¬ 
ing  degrees. 

"It  was  26%  in  1988,  compared  with 
39%  for  men  ^  and  both  numbers  are  in 
decline,"  sbenotes.  adding,  "I  think  we  as 
a  country  have  some  extr^nely  challeng¬ 
ing  tiroes  ahead  in  bow  we  deal  with  that." 

Further  complicating  matters  is  the 
fact  that  women  who  achieve  hi^-level 
IS  poaMoas  are  often  determined  not  to 
call  attentkm  to  themselves  as  an  oddity 
or  exception  to  a  rule.  Several  executive 
wmnen  wto  spoke  with  Computerworld, 
for  example,  were  leery  of  speaking  on 
the  topic  of  women  in  IS  and  made  a  p(^ 
of  saying  they  did  not  want  to  be  identiSed 
as  feminists  in  any  way. 

Ellen  M.  Hanoxdc,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  coouminications  sys¬ 
tems  at  IBM,  for  example,  declined  to  be 
interviewed.  "She  doem’t  do  that  sort  of 
interview,”  her  spcdteswoman  said. 

Deqjite  these  les$-thaiM)eartening  re¬ 
alities,  many  women  in  IS  today  are  up* 


Mony  or*  optimlsfic 

"I  think  you  will  find  fewer  wtxnen  in  the 
higher  ranks  now  than  you  will  in  10 
years,"  predicts  Diane  Smigel,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ctf  IS  at  John  Hancock  Mutual  life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Boston.  ‘There  just 
haven’t  been  that  many  women  in  the 
management  pipeline  b^ore.  But  I  think 
the  IS  profession  is  very  well  suited  for 
women  to  do  weQ  and  to  progress  thrnnph 
the  ranks." 

Unlike  the  entrenched  business  woiids 
of  finance  or  industry,  the  relatively 
young  MIS  field  opened  up  "a  more  levd 
playing  field"  for  wtxnen,  notes  Mike 
Haromer,  IS  consultant  and  presideDt  of 
Hammer  &  Ca  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"Compared  to  other  functions  in  cor¬ 
porate  environments,  systems  has  been 
relatively  hospitable  to  won^."  Ham¬ 
mer  says.  "One  reason  is  that  IS  as  a 
whole  is  a  new  function,  as  onxtsed  to  old¬ 
er  ones  with  accumulated  bias  against 
women  and  a  pipeline  fuQ  of  men.  Women 
didn’t  have  to  elbow  their  way  past  a  lot  of 
others." 

Certain  fields,  such  as  insurance,  t^ 
communications  and  law,  are  widely  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  hospitable  to  women  IS 
executives  than  banking  and  finance. 

"Years  ago,  banks  were  paying  much 
lower  salaries,  so  they  attract^  women 
and  minorities,’’  explains  Mary  Kay 
Hamm,  a  partner  at  Romac  &  Associates 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  "Now,  those 
same  peofrie  are  moving  into  manage¬ 
ment  positions." 

Smigel  says  she  believes  the  midman- 
agement  tal^  pool  is  brimming  with 
wOTien  preparing  to  assume  a  more  equi¬ 
table  share  of  the  top  jobs  by  the  year 
2000. 

Smoll  goloxy  of  stars 

Despite  sevei^  obstacles.  IS  systems 
management  is  slowly  developing  its  own 
rosto*  of  high-profile  female  executives, 
such  as  Hudson.  Bond,  Smigel.  I^trida 
WallingtoQ,  vice  prestdent  and  CIO  at  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.’s  U.S.  Marketing  Group,  and 
Carieoe  Ellis,  vice  president  of  corporate 
administratioa  at  Imel  Corp. 


Join  mors  than  4iX)0  SAS  sottware  users  as 
gather  to  exchange  ideas  and  innovations  at  the  16th 
annual  SU61  conlerence. 

Attend  your  choice  of  more  than 
J  300  presentations  on  Applications 
Development  Computer  Performance 
I  Evaluation;  Database  Management 
4Hk~^  Facilities:  Econometrics.  Operations 
Research,  and  Quality  Control; 
Gravies:  Host  Systems  and  the  C 
Language;  tntomiabon  Systems; 
Statistics  and  Statistical  Graphics;  and 
Training  and  User  Support  Senrices. 

conlerence  events  include 
tutorials,  demonstrations,  roundtable 
discussions,  a  pnAlem-solving  booth, 
hands-on  computer  wodrshi^  and  Consutiants’ 
flegistiy  Don't  miss  the  excitement  of  Oiis  armual 
tradition 

To  register,  contact: 

SUGJ 16  Coordinator 
SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Cvnpus  Drive  □  Cary.  NC  2)^13 
Telet^wne  919  -  677- 8000 

$1^  B  X  ngoind  iQdenwk  of  SAS  InstlMe  IW;.  C«v- 
ConnoN  e  1»0  Oy  SAS  kisMUe  Inc 


Women  who  do  arrive  at  the  upper¬ 
most  reaches  (tf  the  professioQ  are  likely 
to  have  backgrounds  emphasizing  busi¬ 
ness  training  ovro*  technical  expertise. 

Devi  Huggins,  for  example,  is  a  techni¬ 
cal  officer  in  securities  clearance  at  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  She  is  work¬ 
ing  on  her  MBA  by  taking  night  classes  at 
New  York  University. 

"I'm  aiming  for  corporate  manage¬ 
ment."  explains  Ihiggins,  president  of  the 
New  Yoik  chapter  of  the  Assodatioo  for 
Women  in  ConqwtiDg.  "This  is  something 
my  employer  encouraged  me  todo." 

Ma^  Jo  Greil.  who  manages  the  Man¬ 
agement  Services  and  Planning  Divisioo 
at  International  f^per  Corp.  in  Mempto, 
also  underlines  the  need  for  IS  profession¬ 
als  to  fiesb  out  their  business  bsek- 

Women  in  IS  ! 

The  number  ofvomen  entering  combutiiu  ' 
swelled  during  the  last  five  years  of  me 
but  percentages  remained  the  same 


I  SyKkBmx  anolysti/computer  setenttsU  111  ^  •  r  A 


managers  are  being  let  go." 

Another  bad  sign,  she  says,  is  the 
growing  popularity  of  a  practice  ibe  calls 
"swabbing  out"  In  t^,  experienced 
workers,  tnchiding  many  women,  are  laid 
off  and  soon  replaced  less  costly,  less 
experienced  workers. 

Even  so,  Hudson  and  others  say  they 
are  optimistic  about  the  future  for  women 
in  IS.  Today’s  issues  may  not  even  be  rd- 
evant  she  adds. 

'Torget  the  male  vi.  female  stuff,” 
Hudson  says.  "In  the  future,  we'll  be  deal¬ 
ing  irith  a  flatter,  more  technologicaDy 
deperkdent  corporation.  Careers  wfll  be 
more  like  meandering  down  a  stream  than 
dindiing  the  rungs  of  a  ladder. " 

Mext  week-  Strategies  foe  advance- 
menL  • 


1984 

310.000. . .  .93.000 women  (30.7V) 
1909tottls  , 

966.000.. .177;900«DcaeD(32.4K)  ' 


19041001: 

907,000. .  .177.450  wemes  (354V)  ^ 
1909  0^ 

561 JXIO ...  196JS0  women  (3SA) 


1964  001: 

351,000. . .  319.410  women  <913%)  ^ 

1909  OOk  40  770 

414,000... 360.180woib«i  (874V) 


19041001: 

713.000. . . 456420  wocnen  (64.7V) 

IIP 

19091001: 

87a000. .  .556400«omeo  (6t2») 

SgsvrV.&  Pi|WUiWa<  Ufccr  Waa»»«  Bqtrju 

grounds  to  "gain  credibility"  with  top 
company  managers.  She  bolds  a  doctorate 
in  education  with  an  MIS  speciafity,  as 
weQ  as  an  executive  master’s  in  teleoxn- 
munications  and  IS  management. 

Tlia  iMxt  big  atop 

Moving  from  middle  and  upper  manage¬ 
ment  into  company  leadership  is  stiD  an 
elusive  goal  for  many  executive-levd 
women,  however. 

"The  real  challenge  is  to  move  fai^ier. 
You  have  to  work  hard  to  stand  out,"  says 
Karen  Hughes,  chief  of  communication.^ 
services  at  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New 
York.  "Many  women,  including  myself, 
have  not  re^  been  raised  to  be  asser¬ 
tive,  to  push  your  way  forward.  You  have 
to  le^  how  to  do  that" 

One  way  to  get  to  the  top  fast  is  to  get 
out  of  the  corporate  rat  race,  says  Mar- 
geurite  Zientara.  author  of  Women,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Ibwer  and  editor  of  Boston 
Computer  Currents.  "The  Gtess  Ceding 
doer  exist,  and  the  best  way  to  get  around 
it  0  to  go  oiff  and  do  it  yours^.  Start  at  the 
top  by  starting  your  own  company." 

She  dies  personal  coaqMter  honinar- 
ies  such  as  cooqwter  newsletter  editor 
Esther  Dyson  and  Janelle  Bedke,  co- 
founder  of  Software  Publishing  Corp.,  as 
proof  of  the  opportunities  for  women,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  rc  industry. 

Others  are  more  sober  about  the  iro- 
mediate  pro^iects  for  women  in  IS  man- 
agenttnL  "I'm  not  expecting  a  roirVcle." 
Hamm  says.  "Orgamations  are  getting 
flatter  aS  the  time,  and  a  lot  of  middle 
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Manufacturing  alliance  takes  shape 


Data  General 
inconiinand 

Data  General  Corp.  began 
sh4)pmg  Its  reduced  instruction 
set  computing-based  Aviion 
computers  last  week  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter  Resources  Oiviaon  of  the 
U.S.  Ge(4ogical  Survey,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  reportedly 
pending  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  awarding  of  the 
$127  millioo,  seven-year  federal 
contract  The  strug^g  com¬ 
puter  maker  has  thus  far  legally 
prevailed  against  a  losing 
dor’s  attempts  to  have  the  U.S. 
Court  c/f  Appeals  overturn  the 
lucrative  d^. 

Another  bumper  crop  from 
thehrmeroftheDell 

Widely  reported  softening  in 
the  pers(^  computer  market 
apparently  bypas^  the  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  (to  of  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  Crediting  strong 
gains  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Dell  reported  a  third-quarter 
net  income  increase  of  700%.  to 
$7  million  on  revenue  of  $137 
million,  which  was  a  43%  in¬ 
crease  over  sales  posted  for  last 
year’s  correspoiKiing  quarter. 
The  company  did,  however,  in¬ 
ject  a  note  of  caution  into  an  oth- 
ervhse  crowing  prepared  state¬ 
ment:  Noting  ttot  margin 
improvements  were  shaved  by 
a  recent  spate  of  price  cuts,  the 
statement  said  that  pricing 
pressures  in  the  peispnal  com¬ 
puter  market  show  no  sign  erf 
abating. 

Mart  briefs  on  page  99 
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TOKYO  —  The  U.S. .  Japan  and 
Europe  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  form  an  am¬ 
bitious  partnership  in  advanced 
manufacturing  technologies. 

In  two  days  of  meetings  held 
late  last  month,  delegations  from 
the  three  regions  agreed  to  set 
aside  their  differences  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  establish  one  or  more  in¬ 
terregional  consortiums  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  companies  and  uni- 
ver^ties. 

No  firm  plan  detailing  furxl- 
ing,  organizatioo  or  specific  re¬ 
search  topics  has  yet  been  draft¬ 
ed,  and  the  partnership  is  far 
from  a  done  deal,  said  Mark  S. 
Lieberman,  acting  assistant 
technology  secretary  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
leader  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

"But  I  am  very  ertcouraged 
that  we  will  come  up  with  a  mu¬ 


tually  acceptable  program.”  Lie¬ 
berman  said.  He  added  that  the 
next  step  is  to  take  the  concepts 
agreed  on  to  U.S.  industry  for 
approval  If  that  goes  weD,  an- 
otW  three-way 
round  of  negotia-  ■ 

tioos'will  be  held  in  * 

IK^shington.  D.C.  m 

"U.S.  industry 
sees  this  as  a  wake- 
up  call  for  develop- 
ing  its  own  manufacturing  agen¬ 
da Liebennan  said. 

Zwroingin 

U.S.  industry  has  proposed  that 
the  partnership  focus  on  inter¬ 
national  standards  for  advanced 
manufacturing  and  information 
technology,  manufreturing  sys¬ 
tems  integration,  quality  engi¬ 
neering  and  process  technol¬ 
ogies. 

The  so-called  Intelliynt 
Manutouring  Systems  project 
sparked  controversy  when  (t  was 


Vendor  and  users  unite  to 
help  children  find  homes 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 

DENVER  —  Combine  a  couple 
of  thousand  children  waiting  to 
be  adopted,  a  dedicated  comput¬ 
er  software  user  gr^,  mini¬ 
computer  vendor  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  and  an  esrergetic 
director,  arxl  what  do  you  geU 
You  get  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Adoptkm  Exchange,  a  resource 
center  for  hundreds  of  adoptioD 
agencies  networked  throughout 


the  country. 

It  aQ  started  in  March  1983, 
when  Adoption  Exetoge  Exec¬ 
utive  Directed  Dixie  vA  de  Flier 
Davis  issued  a  plea  on  a  weekly 
installment  of  the  popular  net¬ 
work  televisioD  segment  ’’Wed¬ 
nesday’s  Child”  saying  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Adoption  Ex¬ 
change  was  in  dire  need  of  office 
space  and  computer  assistance. 
The  service  was  then  working 
with  a  post  office  box  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  volunteers. . 


oripnally  proposed  by  Japan. 

Japan’s  Ministry  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  a^  Industry 
(MITD  proposed  a  lO-year,  $1 
btlfioo  coUaboration,  with  MTH 
putting  up  $400  mii- 
lion  and  Japanese. 
U.S.  and  European 
industry  each  pro- 
viding$200miDto 
Japan  explained 
the  lopsided  funding 
as  a  response  to  charges  that 
Japanese  industry  gets  more 
than  it  pves  in  the  international 
biotechnology  arena. 

However,  at  a  meeting  in 
May.  U.S.  and  European  offidaU 
balked  at  the  proposal,  saying 
that  unequal  funding  implied  un¬ 
equal  control  An  updated  pro¬ 
posal  from  Japan  in  August  s^- 
gested  that  oeb  regioa  provide 
one-third  of  the  funding. 

U.S.  industry  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  sup¬ 
ported  the  concept  of  intema- 


Peggy  A.  Long,  vice  presi- 
dent  of  Fitagerald  and  Long,  a 
Denver-based  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  support  firm,  was  the  &8t 
to  respo^  The  conyiany  pro¬ 
vides  services  excludvdy  to  the 
Prime  Inf  ormation  database  user 
community,  and  Long  said  she 
felt  there  must  be  a  way  to  tap 
into  the  Colorado  Prime  Users 
Group  for  beh). 

Davis  remembers  the  event 
clearly:  "Peggy  Long  called  me 
and  'Let  me  talk  to  you 
about  your  computer  needs.’ 
And  we  went  from  there.”  lltey 
weitt,  in  fact,  to  Priipe:  inspired 
by  its  users,  the  firm  donated  the 
needed  computer  equivalent. 


tinnai  collaboration  but  worried 
that  the  proposal  ^ipesred  to  be 
going  after  superior  U.S.  know¬ 
how  in  software,  artificial  inteOi- 
geoce  and  systems  imegratioa 
technology  without  a  to  return 
of  applied  manutoturing  tech- 
nok^,  in  which  Ji|>aD  excels. 

"No,  Fm  not  at  ^  surprised 
an  agreement  was  readied.” 
said  Maaahiro  Meshii,  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  materials  sdeoce  and 
engineering  dqnrtmeat  at 
Northwestern  University. 

"The  stumbling  block  has 
been  in  our  nunds.”  he  said. 
'The  Commeroe  Deportment 
has  been  concerned  about  Japan 
stealing  our  brains,  our  id^. 
That  could  happen,  but  it  de¬ 
pends  on  how  we  set  it  i^.” 

According  to  Meshii,  earlier 
missteps  on  the  port  of  Japan  re¬ 
sulted  because  the  idea  for  Intel¬ 
ligent  Manufacturing  Syste^ 
was  conceived  and  led  by  politi- 
caOy  naive  Japanese  universty 
professors.  "Things  like  this  are 
not  weQ  orchestrated  in  japan.” 
he  said. 


Adoption  of  Ais  child  became 
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■ffOMARTFROM  'S 
JANUARY  TO  DfOEMBBL  s 

INFOMART  is  where  you  can  see  and  evaluate  the  latest  in  information  and  communications 
technok)^.  It’s  also  home  to  a  year-round  schedule  of  conferences  and  seminars  designed  to 
keep  you  up  to  date  on  the  latest  technology. 

Call  toda>’  to  get  jour  free  INFOMART  schedule  of  events.  It’s  the  easy  way  to  make  your 

visit  to  INFOMART  even  more  produaive.  it  tVF 

Qd  today  to  get  your  free  sdwdule  of  evMls.  l-fOO-232-1022 

where  the  leaders  in  automatkm 
share  their  knowledge  with  jou. 
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Long  proceeded  to  orgamte  the  re* 
pooae  within  the  Prime  Infonnation  com* 
mun^.  Davia  said,  and  isitiafiy  arransed 
for  frM  oompater  time-sharing  and  orga- 
fyapri  a  data-entry  committee  consisting 
of  Prime  Informatioo  users. 

The  group  entered  data  and  sent  hter* 
ature  to  interested  parties,  wrote  ent^ 
screens  and  created  databases  within 
Prime  Inforroatioo  to  coordinate  donor 
at'tivities  •"H  mwirng  iicts  and 
pfilinffta  data  on  both  the  children  and 
the  prospect  parents. 

‘'We  started  out  with  computer^ 
matehing.'*  Davis  said,  ‘'and  things  just 


took  ofi from  there." 

This  type  of  technical  support  enabled 
the  Adoption  Exchange  to  blossoro  and 
fond-raisers  on  several  regional 
television  stations.  Davis  sakL  "We  do 
fund-raisers  in  three  states  every 
spring,"  she  said,  "and  the  Prime  users 

help  us  to  put  together  the  re^Kxise. " 

The  Adoptioa  Exchange  exists  to  find 
families  for  faard-to-place  children.  Usual¬ 
ly,  this  older  children  and  adc4es- 
r<»iini  as  weQ  as  children  with  physical 
hafwtipapa,  multirada]  heritages  and 
learning  disabilities,  Davis  said. 

‘The  average  child  waiting  to  be 
adopted  is  a  12-year-old  boy  who  has 
spent  four  years  in  and  out  of  foster  care 

before  being  e&gibfo  for  adoptioa  "  Davis 

exidained. 


The  re«***y  relies  on  media,  mass  mafl- 
ings  and  an  extensive  database  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  match  the  child  with  adoptive  par¬ 
ents.  According  to  Davis.  97%  of  the 
adoptions  in  the  U.S.  are  successful,  and 
in  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Adoption  Ex¬ 
change  187  chfldreo  with  fomi- 

lies.  "It  was  our  best  year  ever,"  she  said. 

Davis  added  that  the  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  support  has  allowed  the  agency 
to  be  more  ^dent  and  to  spend  less  time 
on  "ttnital  records  management  and  more 
time  with  clients. 

Things  have  changed  since  the  early 
'SOs,  however,  and  as  the  Adoption  Ex¬ 
change  grew  over  the  years,  extendve 
word  processing  and  database  inquiry 
functxms  outpaced  the  dial-up  port  <m 
which  the  group  originally  reli^  The 


V.32  Smorgasbord 


UDS  offers  more  choices, 
more  features  than  any  other 
modem  builder 


•  UDS.  acknowleOped  by  teaOing  trade 
i  magazines  and  tndepender^  resMfch 
{  organizations  as  the  world’s  premier 
}  $(«plier  ol  V.32  modems,  offers  more 
;  variations  on  the  v.32  theme  than  any 

1  other  marHitacturer. 

Every  modem  in  the  UDS  V.32  family 
i  has  the  dial-up.  full-duplex  9600  bps 
'  and  associated  feiiback  capabiiitiee 
I  mandated  by  the  CClTTrecommeoda- 
<  lion  Beyond  basic  V.32  conformity 
I  Mesa  myriad  of  features  and  options. 
f  Among  the  user  options  8va)iat>ie  are: 
t  PACKAGING- UDS  V  32$  may  be 
f  ordered  as  board-tevel  IBM  plug-ins. 

j  ui  standalone  packages  or  as-central 
*  Site  rack-mountable  cards. 


THROUGHPUT  -  Selected  models 
offer  MNP*  levels  4  and  5  for  error 
control  and  data  compression:  others, 
in  compliarwe  with  CCITT  V.42  Ors. 
offer  MNP  or  LAP-M  compression 
throughput  rates  up  to  38.400  bps. 
CONNECTIVITY  -  Sync-Up~  board- 
level  versions  of  V.32S  are  available 
lor  vvious  combinalKXts  of  BSC  SNA 
and  OSi2  host-to- remote  communi¬ 
cation  for  EDI.  X.2S.  BSC.  SNA  and 
LU6.2  applications. 

PC  APRUCAnONS  -  V32s  are 
available  in  the  Fa^lk*  configuration, 
desigived  especiaify  for  PC  use. 
INTERNATIONALACCSTAWUTY- 
Severaf  versions  of  the  UDS  V.32  have 


already  been  qualified  to  non-U.S 
operating  standards,  assurirtg  their 
acceptability  in  multi-national  networks 
Features  and  value  make  UDS  the 
favorite  choice  for  V.32s.  For  a  look  at 
the  whole  menu,  contact  UDS, 

5000  Bradford  Drive.  Huntsville  AL 
35805-1993.  Telephone  206/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926 


MOTOMOLit 


user  group  appealed  to  Prime  for  a  solu- 
tioo  to  tbe  problem.  Prime  initialiy  r^ 
sponded  by  donating  a  Prime  2250  mini- 
computer  to  tbe  organization,  and 
terminals  and  peripherals  were  contribut¬ 
ed  by  a  variety  of  other  companies.  The 
Adoption  Exdange  cootmued  to  grow, 
and  Prime  eventually  added  a  2755  ma¬ 
chine,  25  PT250  tenmnals,  a  laser  print¬ 
er  axKl  even  kicked  in  suppcvt  from  its  lo¬ 
cal  branch  office. 

"Prime  pves  us  reduced  rates  on  our 
maifiti»nange  and  treats  US  Ske  a  regular 
customer,"  Davis  said.  Prime  employees, 
she  added,  even  get  invcdved  with  the 
ceiKer’s  data  management  committees. 

helping  out  with  commutticatioos  and  oth¬ 
er  technical  issues. 

"Prime  is  happy  to  cootiDue  supplying 
the  exchange  with  equipmeiit  that  speeds 
up  tbe  process  of  matching  adopting  fom- 

with  children  in  need,"  said  ftul  D. 
LaBefle,  a  spokesman  for  Prime. 

Wofi^  for  the  Adoption  Exchange  is 
an  ongoing  commitment  Tbe  cerKer’s 
mailing  list  DOW  ^proocbes  18,000  en¬ 
tries,  and.  according  to  Dayts,  the  pro¬ 
gramming  is  still  done  enlirdy  by  tbe 
Prime  user  group  volunteers. 

"By  this  time  next  year,  over  1,000 
chiUren  will  have  been  ptec^  since  Peg¬ 
gy  IvMig  contacted  us  in  1983,"  Davis 
said. 

Corporate 

contributions 

Inchistry  gtants  sodi  as  IBM 
and  Eaabman  Kodak  Ca  have 
long  been  mak^  substantial 
finandal  donatiQiw  to  aupple- 
ment  tbe  arta,  sciences  and 
educatioo. 

Fortunately,  the  trend  contm- 
ues.  ATAT  recently  donated  com¬ 
puter  equipment  valued  st  $1.2  mil- 

hon  to  tbe  Univerai^  of  Msami's 
medi^  achonl  to  be  umd  for  re- 
seardi  of  certam  medical  cooditioaa 
and  ffiaeases  pcrtkulariy  high- 
riak  and  acquind  kD- 

rmmedrikieacyayndronie. 

The  txadfihiirinB  inrlnrtre  an 
ATftT  Unix  System  V-bssed  net- 
week  computing  ptatform  »d  sev¬ 
eral  ATAT  tndiaiige  compoten.  is 
weQ  as  trahmig  and  teclimcal  sup¬ 
port. 

Another  vendor  can^  in  the  act 
ofGoodSamaritaaiamiaSASfriati- 
tute,  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C.  SAS  donated 
PC  SAS  Venioo  6.03,  a  penonal 
ronyuter  vqiioD  of  ita  SAS  ntfor- 
matioo  managaDeat  package  to  the 
Womes’a  Center  in  Raleigh.  N.C, 
and  fan  provided  training  and  ffle 
conveniao  aervioesfar  the  center. 

The  Women's  Center,  a  malti- 
servioe  enunafing  and  resource 
center  for  women,  ofien  peer  oom- 
aeling.  support  groups,  woilnbops 
and  refocral  services.  IIk  SAS  sys¬ 
tem  generates  quarterly  atatistka 
of  a  ilfnwyaplac  nature,  such  as 
ound«r  of  women  serviced,  age.  in- 
oome  and  lootkiiL  Tbe  data  is  then 
forwarded  to  agencies  that  help  to 
fund  die  center,  such  as  the  United 
Ffoy  and  the  dty  of  Raleigli. 

SALLY  CUSACK 
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COMMENTARY 

J.A.  Savage 

Let  others  do 
the  grunt  work 

■  No  blueprint  exists  for 
the  seemingly  incongru¬ 
ous  marketing  {^an  that 
Sun  Microsystems  has 
embarked  (kl  It‘s  not 
just  and-IBM  marketing 
goq>el«  it's  anti-business 
schod.  D(n’t  get  me  wrong,  though  — 
just  because  it  waai't  hatched  in  B- 
scbool  doesn’t  mean  that  it  won’t  work. 

The  plan  has  the  potential  for  two  ex¬ 
tremes:  It  win  either  send  Sun  screaming 
down  dank,  bankrupt  canymis  pursued 
by  its  own  motherless  cloM  inrogeny,  or  it 
^  allow  the  firm  to  ride  hi^  on  tte  tide 
of  technical  innovaticn  provided  by  other 
cmnputer  ccnnpanies  —  at  no  cost  to 
Sun. 

Officially,  Sun’s  strategy  goes  like 
this:  "Open  systems,  licensing,  partner- 
sh^  and  the  promotion  of  next-genera¬ 
tion  technologies  are  some  of  the  ways 
Sun  is  changing  the  rules  to  achieve  stra¬ 
tegic  intent.  . .  Since  beahhycompetiticMi 
stimulates  innovatton  and  gives  custom¬ 
ers  value,  the  sdutioo  is  to  open  tq>  mar¬ 
kets  to  more  vendors. .  .Competing 
throu^  cdlaboratioa . . .  encourages 
parallel  iimovation,  as  various  compa¬ 
nies  concurrently  design  their  own  ver- 
skm  of  this  technology. .  .licensing 
techndogy  also  helps  estaUish  new  stan¬ 
dards,  reducing  the  risk  {<x  ccMnpanies 
by  ensuring  them  a  broad  maritet,  and  for 
customers,  it  rediices  ridr  by  making 
sure  they  aren't  captives  of  a  single  ven¬ 
dor.” 

In  real-^e  terms,  here’s  vriiat  it 
Ttiftans;  Other  RISC  cmnpanies  —  with 
(me  minor  exception,  H^lett-Packard, 
but  ru  get  to  that  aiK>ther.time  —  take  it 
upon  tbemsdves  to  do  all  their  own  re¬ 
search  and  devek^Nnent  Mips,  Intel  and 
Motorda  have  their  own  en^neers  de- 
vek^^  the  next  greatest,  &stest  RISC 
chip.  They  also  have  their  own  engi¬ 
neers  tiy^  to  surmount  all  the  problems 
d  the  next  greatest,  fastest  RISC  chip. 

Then  those  companies  license  the  sili¬ 
con  mask  to  chip  makers,  vduch  tailor  the 
chips  to  their  own  specifications.  There 
are  second,  third  and  fourth  sources,  but 
they  are  all  the  same. 

Not  Sun.  Once  Sun  had  the  basic  ar¬ 
chitecture  for  its  Sparc  RISC  processor,  it 
invited  everyone  to  the  party.  And  all 
the  guests  were  —  and  stiD  are  —  dire 
foes  in  the  marketplace.  StiD,  they  sip 
their  cocktails  and  noake  nice  with  the  d- 
naiy  compatibUity  specifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  ^»arc. 

Chip  n^ere  such  as  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  LSI  Lo^  and  Cypress  Semicon- 
ductOT  —  as  Sun  jicens^  —  now  have 
to  send  their  own  engineershack  to  R&D 
to.  come  vp  with  the  next  greatest,  dst- 
I  edSparcprocessor.Thosecinnpanies  — 
and  there  are  lots  more  than  the  three 
mentkmed  here  —  are  spending  their 
own  bucks  to  improve  Sparc.  Sun 
doesn’t  have  to  ^  a  thixig  except  wait  for 
the  best  chv  to  come  out  aixl  then  put  it 
into  its  own  systans.  Its  R&D  goes  else¬ 
where —  into  value  added  —  vriulethe 
licensees  do  aD  the  grunt  work. 


HP  licenses  its  Precisioo  Architec¬ 
ture  RISC  technology  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  it  limits  to  only  two  licens¬ 
ees  at  this  poim,  and  there  is  little  compe- 
titicM)  between  them.  Sounds  good  so  far 
for  Sun’s  strategy,  but  even  the  company 
knows  the  gruesome  potential  of  its  (nro 
business  plan. 

AD  those  licensees  can  build  their  own 
computers  around  their  own  Sparc  chips. 
They  could  be  cheaper  and  m(M«  powa- 
ful  than  Sun’s  own  ctMnputers.  Users 
could  prefa  these  clones  the  way  they 
buy  IBM  PC  dooes  at  the  low  end 

That’s  the  rub.  "No,  I  don’t  love 
these  guys;  I  want  to  b^t  them,”  Ed  Zan- 
da.  Sun’s  marketing  man,  sakL  But 
without  them,  ^}arc  wouldn’t  be  as  weD 
devekq)ed  oc  as  pcqnilar. 


Comdex/Fafl  ’90  offered  the  first 
^impse  of  the  fruits  of  Sin’s  strategy. 
Sun’s  CEO,  Scott  McNealy,  didn’t  even 
know  bow  many  Sparc  compatibles  were 
going  to  appear.  Hb  first  public  estimate 
was  30,  a^  that  was  revved  d(»wn  to  10 
early  month.  Ei^t  actually  ap¬ 
peared  Sun  is  taking  an  interesting  risk. 
The  company  wiD  see  its  o&pring  grow 
into  chaPen^ng  aikdescents.  WiD  they  of¬ 
fer  the  advantages  to  users  that  Sun 
does  and  reap  the  benefits  Sun  now  en- 
joyi^We'D  see. 

"If  we  do  nothing  more  than  invent 
clones  that  take  the  market,  then  that’s 
the  last  chapter  for  Sun,”  Zander  said. 

SivifR  ic  a  Compui»rm»rU  Wat  Coat  Mokr 
cocreipoHdEnti 


NATIONAL 

BRIEPS 

Aadi  ud  yva  ahiU  be  gim 

Last  year,  Menlo  Park,  Ca]if.-ba8ed  da¬ 
tabase  maker  Informix  Corp.  bou^  a 
10%  stake  in  T(&yo4a8ed  Aaeii  litfor* 
madon  Systeras,  a  subskfi^  of  Japu’s 
Ascii  Corp.  Last  we^.  Asdi,  vdiich  is 
activdy  bemkig  the  open  systems  banner 
in  Japan,  agreed  to  purchase  5%  of  Infor¬ 
mix  for  approximate  $6.7  mOhoii.  The 
firms  are  resolved  to  intensify  their  rda- 
tkmship  only  within  hmits;  Isk  wedt's 
agreemect  includes  a  ceiling  on  the  aum- 
ber  of  Informiz  shares  Asdi  can  acquire. 
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Statistical  Multiplexers 


Hong  Kong  telecom  plan  falters 


BY  LAURA  BIJANNEY 
Mid  KENNETH  WONG 


HONG  KONG  —  Hong  Kong 
lost  more  than  the  potential  for 
c^iie  television  bat  month  when 
Hong  Kong  Cable  Cnmmnnira- 


tioos  (HKCQ  withdrew  fnan  the 
weD^mbfidsed  cable  TV  prefect 
The  bigger  issue  may  be  the  fu¬ 
ture  telecocnmunications  com¬ 
petition  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  discussions  last  year.  Miles 
Davenport  an  executive  at 
HKCC  consortium  member  US 


West,  said  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  switching  was 
as  important  to  HKCC  as  its  ca¬ 
ble  TV  Nans.  At  the  tune.  Dav¬ 
enport  said  he  was  startled  by 
the  many  peoNe  who  said  they 
bdieved  tte  company  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  c^))e  TV. 


Durii^  those  discussions, 
Davenport  called  for  the  disman¬ 
tling  oi  the  domestic  voice  tele- 
conununicatkMis  monopoly,  say¬ 
ing  that  HKCC  was  w^ 
prepared  to  take  advantage  d 
any  relaxation  of  the  nKMiopcdy. 

But  in  disbanding  its  ca^  TV 
prefect,  the  consortium  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ^ven  up  its  plans 
for  voice  telecooununications.  In 
bet,  it  a{q)ears  that  the  group 


PANFX  OF  FXPFRTS 


has  called  a  stop  to  aD  further 
business  activity. 

Durii^  attempts  to  omtact 
HKCC  late  last  month,  the  fim 
rehised  teleNtone  ca&s,  exNain- 
ing  that  cmnpany  executives 
would  no  kmger  be  in  the  offices 
and  that  the  Nume  bnes  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  disomnected.  Daven¬ 
port  has  since  been  posted  back 
to  the  U.S.,  and  oth^  US  West 
executives  in  Hong  Kong  w^ 
unavailable  for  coounent. 

However,  Davenport’s  belief 
in  a  second,  competing  telecom- 
network  is  appv- 
ently  shared  by  others  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Lawrence  Garfinkel, 
AT&T's  vice  president  for  gov¬ 
ernment  a^irs,  said  last  month, 
before  HKCC’s  announcement, 
that  Hong  Kong  diould  go  ahead 
with  its  devdopment  of  a  second 
t^Viywnmnniratinns  network. 

Doing  so  would  generate  <XMn- 
petitive  pressure  that  would 
benefit  Hong  K^’s  business 
community,  he  sakL 

"Introduction  of  a  second  car- 


wifii  t  pair  of  MultiHuz  statistica]  multiplexers  and  one  or  two  leased 
your  aeyodi  communications  while  adding  new  levels  of  network  securify 


'  m  eqoipBent  cost,  too.  Take  advantage  of  MulUMux  flexibUity  in  linking 
gm^  to  LANs,  without  estabU^ng  expensive  separate  LAN  systems  for  each 


ifimlBfes  and  rapport  you  require.  Multi-Tbch’s  statistical  multiplexers  are 
■  4  to  32  fbaniw*!  models  with  9600  or  14,400  bps  intemal  modems.  Simple  to 


laa^f  to  use.  Pbs,  every  MultiMux  has  a  built-in  command  modem  which  links 
to  Mnlti-TWh’a  Support  Center  where  remote  diagnostics  can  be  performed 
oecur.  /ioA  there’s  a  toll-free  helpline  to  get  assistance  whenever  you  need  it 


For  twenty  years,  your  expert  data  communications  resource  for 


LAN  gystons  and  3270  emulators. 


rier  such  as  the  one  prcqwsed  by 
the  [HKCC]  grorq)  can  stimulate 
axnpetitive  pressure  in  a  iim>- 
Dopoly  environment,”  Garfinkel 
tdd  a  meeting  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Marragement  Association. 

AT&T  was  <me  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  second  carrier 
project,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
mounting  a  winning  proposal, 
Garfinkd  said.  He  observed  that 
introducing  a  second  network  is 
the  first  step  toward  inducing 
conqietitira. 

“According  to  my  under¬ 
standing,  the  Hong  Kong  gov¬ 
ernment  has  aniKxinced  the  first 
step  to  stimulate  ooiiq>etition  by 
developing  an  altern^ive  carri¬ 
er.”  he  said.  Hmig  Kong  Tele- 
NKHie’s  present  franchise  for  do¬ 
mestic  tdecommunicatioos  ends 
in  1995. 

Rumors  of  the  withdrawal 
had  been  circulating  since  local 
investment  bedding  conpany 
Hutchison  Whanqtoa  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounced  its  intoitioa  to  develop 
satellite  master  antenna  TV  ear¬ 
ly  this  summer.  The  proposal 
was  given  the  go-ahead  by  the 
Hong  Kemg  government  in  late 
Octite. 

The  government  has  indicat¬ 
ed  that  future  o^otiatkms  will 
likely  divide  the  issues  of  caUe 
TV  and  voice  telecommunica- 

tiOQS. 

Janney  and  Wong  writt  for 
I  Conputerworld  Hong  Kong,  OM 
nXipiMieation, 


'I*  HEHONG 
I  Kong  govem- 
A  ment  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  step 
to  stimulate  competi¬ 
tion  by  developing  an 
alternative  carrier.” 

LAWRENCE  GARFINKEL 
AT&T 
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AMD  lays  off 200  employees 

BY  MAURA  J.HARRINGTON 

OrSTAPP 


SUNNYVALE,  CaBf.  —  Like  a  high-fly¬ 
ing  kite  cau^t  unexpectedly  in  a  thunder- 
stonn,  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 
(AMD)  last  week  laid  off  200  of  its 


ing  battle  with  Intel  Corp.  over  the  rij^t 

Mail-order  firm 
losing  (jash,  CEO 

BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWStAPP 


EDEN  PRAIRIE.  Minn.  —  Mail-order 
personal  computer  vendor  Northgate 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  announced  last 
week  that  h  was  not  meeting  the  proyi- 
acms  of  its  bank  loans  and  had  repla^  its 
chief  mcecutive  officer,  indicating  that  the 
company  was  in  trouble. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  PC  indus- 
tiy,  Northgate,  wfakfa  was  founded  in 
1968  but  switched  from  novelty  products 
to  PCs  only  three  years  ago,  h^  fcrilowed 
a  strategy  of  pro^^(ling  low  (Rices,  high- 
quality  machines  and  excellent  service  to 
make  it  in  the  brutal  mail-order  business. 

While  Northgate  still  projects  $240 
millkm  in  sales  this  year  —  more  than 
doubleitsl989salesof$110milhon  —  it 
is  almost  out  of  cash,  according  to  docu¬ 
ments  recently  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  (Commission,  in  the 
company  states  that  it  is  not  meeting 
some  provisions  of  its  bank  kans.  The 
saftM*  documents  noted  the  resi^iation  of 
its  CEO,  Lawrence  (jreenberg  —  even  as 
the  December  issue  of  Minnesota  Ven- 

par  magazine  featured  a  cover  article  on 
Greenberg's  skillful  management  dt 
growth  at  Northgate.  (jreenberg,  still  a 
board  member,  was  replaced  by  Gary 
Held,  former  preadent  of  the  retail  chain 
Connecting  Mot  of  America.  Inc. 

The  company’s  cash  problems  come 
after  a  $1 .9  million  third-quarter  loss,  and 
d^te  almost  $10  million  in  financing 
garnered  over  the  last  two  quarters.  In 
July,  after  unsuccessful  attenq)Cs  to  go 
pidilic.  Northgate  toiA  a  rarely  used  alter¬ 
native  and  cut  a  "junk  stock”  deal  with 
Ante  Corp.  n,  a  Minoeapotb-based  fund, 
weffing  Ante  a  139ft  stake  for  $4.4  milhoo 
and  thus  becoming  a  publidy  traded  firm 
without  making  an  initial  public  offering. 

In  addition,  Northgate's  bankers  re- 
(nrtedly  tncreaaed  the  firm's  revolving 
hne  of  cre<&t  from  $10  milbon  to  $15  mil- 
tion  in  the  last  quarter.  Northgate  officials 
did  not  return  Compnterworid'i  caDs. 

Northgate  has  been  tmpleinwiting  a 
program  to  cut  costa,  la]ing  off  150  of  its 
870  employees  since  the  hegimmg  of 
Septonber.  Last  wedt.  Held  cut  his  sala¬ 
ry  sad  those  of  the  other  two  senior  man¬ 
agers  by  50%  and  said  expenses  had  been 
reduced  by  $  1  million  per  month. 

Neverteless.  analysts  appeared  loath 
to  count  Northgate  out  last  week.  The  re¬ 
cent  news  is  "definitely  not  s  good  sign, 
but  there’s  nothing  we  can  see  from  here 
to  make  us  say  [t^ie  gone]."'  akl  Dan 
Ness  Jr.,  PC  andyat  at  Computer  InteOi- 
gence  in  La  JoOa,  Cahf. 


to  use  key  chip  technology  [CW,  Oct  15). 

AMD  further  confirmed  that  the  lay¬ 
offs.  due  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  win  be  followed  by  at  least  one 
more  round  of  wmk-force  cuts.  Sources 
speculated  that  the  combined  layoffi  will 
trim  up  to  4.2%  of  the  company’s  world¬ 
wide  work  force  and  practically  dmunate 
its  U.S.  marketing  department  which  an- 


declined  to  comment  on  bow  deep  the 
comtwed  layoffs  will  cut. 

The  first  round  of  cuts  were  mostly  at 
the  sales  and  adnunistrative  levels,  ac- 


cordittg  to  an  AMD  8()okesman,  who 
called  them  a  necessity  to  help  cffaet  the 
firm's  most  recent  qunterly  tosses.  AMD 
reported  s  net  loss  of  $17  J  mfllinn  on 
revenue  of  $254.2  mflhon  in 
worldwide  sales  for  its  third 
quarter  ended  Sept  30;  the 
revenue  figure  marked  a 
7.5%  drop  from  sales  posted 
in  the  comparable  quarter  last 
year. 

The  next  wave  of  layoffs, 
which  is  eaqjected  to  affect  as 
many  as  300  people  shortly 
after  the  new  year,  will  cut  deeper  into 
the  company  and  on  a  hitter  level,  incfaid' 
ing  upper4evd  marketing  and  sales  exec¬ 


olb  on  lagpng  CMOS  chap  sales,  a  lower 

than  esq)ected  plant  productivity  rate  and 

unusually  hi^  spending,  the 

spokesman  said. 

"Capital  spfiiding  in  1990 
wiD  hm  totaled  $300  mO- 
bon.  of  which  nearly  $200 
mSlioo  it  being  q>^  on  om 
sobmicroo  fodity  in  Sunny¬ 
vale.’’  which  is  due  for  com¬ 
pletion  sumetnne  next  year, 

tt^ttftnlcMinanaakL 

AMD  is  not  ffie  only  SiB- 
coo  Valley  senuconhictor 

firm  experiencing  layoffs.  Applied  Materi¬ 
als,  Inc.,  in  Santa  Qara,  Calif.,  slashed  be¬ 
tween  250  and  350  emptoyces  from  iU 
staff  last  week  and  reduced  executives* 
salaries  by  10%.  the  company  said. 


utives,  the  source  said. 

AMD  is  blaming  the  first  wave  of  lay- 


ThinkTwice. 


It's  estimated  that  mofe  than  half 
of  today's  Executive  Information  Systems 
fail.'  Soifyou'rethinkingaboutinstallinga 
traditional  EIS,  think  twice. 

EIS II  is  the  new  generation  of 
Executive  Information  Systems.  It's  more 
thanjustanetectroniCsIideshow'.  It's 
true  analysis  and  issue  management.  For 
executives,  their  staffs,  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Only  Express/EIS*from  Information 
Resources  gives  you  the  power  of  E  IS  1 1 
today.  On  mainframe,  LAN  or  PC.  With 
full  data  integrity,  end-user  flexibility  and 
worldwide  support. 

If  you're  thinking  about  EIS, 
think  EIS  II. 


Express/EIS  Delivers: 


•  Ease  of  use  for  executives,  staff  and 
management 

■  Smooth  integration  of  tracking,  analysis 
and  issue  response 

•  Intelligent  exception  reporting  and 
drill-down 

•  Dynamic  links  to  corpor¬ 
ate  data 

•  Low  maintenance 

costs 


For  a  free  EIS  II 
Information  Kit, 
call  617-89M717 
(416-221-2100  in  Canada). 


InformaNon 


•Dadd  W.  DaLong.  oo-mdhor  ot  ‘GcvcuPiw  SMCPorr  Sjoteam:  The  Eorngenco  d  Tag  Uanegetnetn  Compumr  L 
01990  F  ipKiiTn  It  ■  rnQitlnt'f 


1 2, OOO-IMUS  worldwide  Staff. 

The  layoff  came  only  weeks  after  AMD 
won  signfficam  legal  victories  in  its  ongo¬ 


alysts  claim  is  much  needed  to  successful¬ 
ly  market  AMD's  upcoming  AM386  mi¬ 
croprocessor.  an  Intel  clone  ch^.  AMD 
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computers,  peripherab  and  even  fac^ 
ile  machines and  the  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  OEM  margins —  theHong 
Kockg  Tride  Development  Council  is 

hokhng  a  conference  on  brand  names, 

and  the  chairmen  at  leading  high-tech 
firms  such  as  Informtech  and  Video 
Technology  have  plans  to  develop  their 
own  brand  names. 

EDI  going  Dutch 

With  about  30  electronic  daU  inter¬ 
change  (EDD  networte  currently  opera- 

tVytai  and  a-similar  number  in  test  phase 
and  abnost  ready  to  go.  The  Neth^ 
lands  is  becom^  a  boti>ed  ot  EDI  de¬ 
velopment.  Some  1,400  institutioos  now 

use  Dutch  EDI;  the  hgure  climbs  to  the 

1,800  to  2,300  range  when  hybrid  video¬ 
tex/EDI  systems  are  counted.  The 
Dutch  Ministry  ot  Economic  is  ac¬ 

tively  stimulating  new  projects,  because 

EDI  is  seen  as  key  to  the  country’s  future 

economic  development.  So  said  Walter 
Zegvekl,  director  of  a  Netherlands-based 

regard)  center,  in  a  report  given  before 

the  1,000  attendees  who  flocked  to  tbe 
OMnOy’s  first  EDI  latkmal  conference, 
held  recently  in  Tbe  Hague. 


executive  ooener 

Alpha  coo 

steps  down 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


Now  there’s  an  ahernative  to  long-  teim  service 
cxjntracts.which  wwr  customers  ma\-  not  want,  and 
support  service,  which  joir  cannot  affotd  to  give 
awav’.  The  solution  is  ATKT  .iM/r^res/  *  900  Service 
and  it's  an  innovatne  support  option  that  allows 
vour  customers  to  pav  onh-  for  service  as  they 
netdH. 

ATikT  MulliQuest  900  Savice  is  a  completely 
inieractive900  service  designed  to  serve  you  on  a 
national  or  regional  basis.  By  using  ATikT MultiQitest 
900  Service,  you  can  offer  customers  2-k  hour  a  day 
access  to  vour  technical  support  via  a  designated 
900  number.  Voiir  customers  simply  call  the  number 
w  henever  they  need  technical  a.ssistarKe  from  vour 
support  staff  or  access  to  interactive  databases. 

With  AT«T  MulliQuest  900  Service, you  can 
1  )ffcr  mote  comprehensive  support  than  ever  to  your 
customers.  And  because  you  determine  the  charge 
for  the  itiformation  in  advance,  it's  also  an  excellent 


method  to  generate  new  revenue. 

AT&T  makes  it  easy  by  handling  all  of  the  bill 
ing  and  colleaions  and  forwarding  the  net  pro 
ceeds  to  you.  And  by  using  AT&T  MulliQuest  900 
Service, you're  maximizing  revenue  opportunities 
because  the  AT&T  Network  can  deliver  the  highest 
percentage  of  potential  callers  to  your  900  number 
of  anv  long  distance  network. 

So  think  about  \Jsir  MulliQuest  900  Service. 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  get  caught  between  the  rock 
of  service  contracts  and  the  hard  place  of  giving 
customer  support  away: 

Innovation.  Another  Alts'  advantage. 

Through  December 31, 1990.  AT&T  will  waive 
the  installation  charges  on  AT&T  MulliQuest  900 
Service.  For  full  details  on  how  this  offer*  applies  to 
vour  basiness.  contact  vour  AT&T  Account  Executhe 
;)rcalll800243  0900.' 


.IMOXTIT 

'Some  mircwra  nrn/atttf  tandng  FCC  aeprovn 


ART 

The  right  choice. 


Starafc  Technoloci'  Cot*,  ex- 
pmded  it*  mtenntkiii*!  mnketing 
any  with  the  adeeot  of  3(Fyear 
enUeide  marketiig  veteran 
GeoKfoy  de  Bellor  ■■  aenior  vice 
preakknt  reinctiag  on  apodal  aa- 
ngnmnt  to  Stnacc  Tek  pceaklent 
and  cud  Execolive  OCEcer  Kjrel 
Poppe.  De  Beloy’a  eaperieoce 
apanaaiatemaocmpaineaandooadi- 
nenta:  For  the  peat  yean,  be 
haa  served  at  Wang  Leherato- 
liea.  Inc.  in  Eisope,  moat  recently 
as  bod  of  dialribiiljon  for  Einope, 
Afrka  and  the  Middle  East 

Reds  pronMed  its  president. 
Steve  Frankel,  to  preddent  and 
CEO  late  bat  moctfa,  lepbcnig 
Andy  De  Mari  as  CEO.  De  Mari, 
founder  of  the  Santa  Mcnka,  CaM.- 
beaed  Open  Systems  Intercoanect 
prodocta  majadactiirer,  wiD  retain 
bis  pontion  as  diainnan  of  the 
board.  Fiankel  joined  Retix  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  COO  two  yeare  ago.  He 
solved  as  prendont  of  Emulex 
Corp.ptiortojajiangatRotix. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Whitkcf  the  Hmsc  of  CabiM? 

Thatcher's  out,  Maqor’s  in  —  now,  on  to 
tbe  really  hard  dedsicim  for  tbe  UK  Pv- 
Uanaeflt,  wineb  has  on  its  agenda  for 
tbissesBioDthequestiooofwhethertoiin- 
plemeot  a  cable  network  aimed  at  wiring 
Whitehall  into  the  computer  era.  The  de- 
dskn  win  be  made  in  ^ght  of  a  recent 

report  on  computer  services  relea^  by 

tbe  UK  Comohoas  Services  Committee, 
which  urged,  in  part:  "The  House  cannot 
continue  to  adopt  tbe  wholly  amateur  a(h 


contrast  to  the  strides  made  by  parlia¬ 
ments  of  other  countries. 

Light  at  the  end  of  the  Chuiuiel 
Despite  tbe  immediate  recession,  long¬ 
term  growth  prospects  for  the  European 
industry  through  tbe  1990s 

are  sdD  bri^,  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
leased  by  UK-based  Ovum  Ltd.  By  the 
year  2000,  Ovum  forecasts  overaD  indus¬ 
try  sales  at  three  times  what  they  are 

today  in  real  terms.  Tbe  compaiv  said  it 
abo  believes  that  tbe  industiy  wffl  re¬ 
turn  to  real  growth  averaging  some  1 1  % 

annuaSy. 

UaifiettiM  printinfiMi 

Tdekom.  tbe  telephone  business  of  tbe 


German  Bundespoat.  is  reponedly  be¬ 
ing  considered  for  partial  privatization. 
The  move  is  intended  both  to  raise  n^y 
to  help  cover  tbe  cost  (rf  German  unity 
and  to  ^>eed  the  recabhng  of  what  was 
fomi^  East  Germany.  A  study  group 
set  up  by  the  Bonn  cataiet  is  currently  in¬ 
vestigating  ahernatives  for  tbe  infusion 
of  jnivate  capital  into  infrastructure  proj¬ 
ects. 

Bniid-iuune  loyilty  oath 

The  gospel  according  to  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  is  finding  amverts  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  computer  manufacturers  are  fast 
becoming  aware  of  tbe  need  to  develop 
brand-name  recognition.  Spurred  by  the 
increasing  commoditization  of  personal 


proach  to  the  use  of  new  technologies,  in 


Call  regarding  our  free 


!  installalionoflcrb>  Detember3l.l990^ 
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I 

If  )DU  recruit 
computer 
professiQnalsy  we 
haR«  their  numbers. 


Ws’ve  probaUy  spent  more  money 
researdiing  ^  market  than  any 
company  in  America.  And  what 
we’ve  learned  can  hdp  you. 

Number  of  conyniters  up 
7,300%  in  10  years. 

At  diis  pace,  how  win  you  meet  the 
demand  for  staff  in  the  future?  One 
Morecomputefs 
are  demandli^  more  talent* 


1980  82  84  86  88  90 

Fewer  campus  freshmen  are 
choosing  computer  careers** 


1982  83  84  85  86  87  88  89 


source  is  America^  campuses.  But 
with  college  freshmen  interest  in 
computer  careers  dropping  more 
than  two-thirds  siiKe  1982,  you'H 
need  to  find  other  sources.  us. 

wn  ten  you  about  them . 

Only  20%  of  cxmiputer 
professionals  actively  seek 
jobs  throi^  sources  like 
local  class^eds. 

Which,  according  to  ^ures  from  our 
annual  jobSatis&ction  Survey,  leaves 
80%  of  the  market  largdty  unreachable 
throi^  local  papers.Yet  easily  reached 
throi^  professional  newspapers. 

Our  research  can  show  you  how. 

Over  213,000  professionals 
with  acs  opiating  system 
experioice  are  reachable 
with  a  sin^e  advertisement. 
And  so  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  wiffi  skQls  from  DB2  to 
IBM  S/38  to  Unix.  How?  Can  us 
and  we'n  show  you. 

CompinetwoiM  reaches 
profesdonals  wtdi  skills 
-a  few  examples  from  our  survey- 

Experts  in 
Gimputerworid's 

Skill/Product  ProdiKt  type  Audience 
IBM  PC  compatible  hardware  547,488 

IBM  (all  but  PC)  hardware  482,817 
I^tal  Equip.  Coqi.  hardware  239,551 
MVS  operating  system  224364 

Cobol  bmguag^tility  396,565 


Free  reports! 


Our  sUn  sorv^  reveals 
demographics. 

Cgnpffiwodd  Just  compkted  a  ma¬ 
jor  swvey  of  computer  skflis  among 
its  readers.  The  results  can  hdp 
you  target  your  recruiting.  Cal  John 
Corrigan  at  Corntxaerworid  fix  your 
free  report. 

We  conduct  the  most 
compfcbensive  salary 
sun^indieadd. 

Co-spcnsoted  by  the  Data  Process¬ 
ing  Managemem  Association.  the 
annual  report  is  available  to  you  at 
no  charge. 


If  you  want  to  check  out  our  numbers , 
just  can  us  at  this  one:  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  can  508/879-0700). 

Ask  for  John  Coni^.  Classified 
Adveitisit^  Director.  Or  write  to  him 
atComputerworid,  Department  N, 
375  Cochituate  Road.  Ftamineham. 
MA  01701.  _ 


HWV'  ! 

1  otGlOWl>j^ 


Where  the  qualified  candidates  look. 
Every  week. 
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University  IS  poses  tough 
challenges  to  the  unwary 

Before  making  a  jch  switch,  consider  roadblocks  you  may  face 


BT  BRYAN  K.  BEVERLY 

MOALTOCV 


Mimgiog  tedmoiogy  in  an  aca- 
<tepig  envirocment  has  its 
loiqiie  twisu  and  turns.  As 
an  rtbrmarian  systems  pro- 
fesiioaal  and  i  taearcfa  assis' 

tMtaJohenHoplDnsUiiiversityinBalti- 
more,  Fve  come  to  gripe  with  what  these 
klioeyuuwttesareandhow  theyshoiAihe 
deeh  with.  Any  IS  esmcutive  cooiidenng  a 
man  to  yiy***™!  ahookl  be  aware  of 
these  prohtems  and  some  poesibfe  sohi- 
ijr  the  tranaitinn  to  academia  could 
bedauntiog. 

•  Lack  of  hardware  and  software 

In  {nany  universities, 
iTM»nJwya  ~  prnfeMors  and  aaso> 
date  professors  —  are  given  free  rein  in 
whatever  brand  of  equipment 
they  want  as  ioog  as  the  cost  is  covoed  by 
their  grams.  As  a  resulL  professors  and 
ihek  walfe  can't  easiky  share  infonnatioo 
of  worfcstatioos  and  n- 

compatifale  software  propams. 

()ppynhtHnomthkfiggwhe#linyeavi« 
roaownt  is  to  set  Inmts  oo  the  selectioo 
process.  While  IS  managmdoo't  want  to 
restrict  faculty  memhers  in  their  research 
needs,  they  can  provide  a  hmited  ~  but 

reaacnabie  —  list  of  products  that  the  IS 


department  wiQ  support. 

•  bkcoosittent  **^**"^^i  tramtng. 
Faculty  numbers  plaoe  various  levels  of 
ffliphasM  00  upgrading  skills.  This  results 
in  a  lack  of  consistent  technical  training, 
irttich  reduces  the  efficiency  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  entire  university  staff. 

Some  feculty  members  aDow  ample  work 
time  for  themselves  and  their  sta&  to  en- 


IN  MANY  universities, 
faculty  members  — 
professors  and  associate 
professors  —  are  given  free 
rein  in  choosing  whatever 
brand  of  equipment  they 
want. 


hanr^  tbeff  tecluttcal  skills;  others  don’t 
of  cumbosome  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  sdiedides. 

The  IS  manager  can  address  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  meeting  with  appropriate  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  dire  need 

to  enhance  the  skills  of  the  research  and 
sigiport  Aaff  in  particular. 

Tins  task  must  be  handled  vrith  sensi¬ 
tivity  if  there  are  cooceins  that  the  staff 


members  will  leave  after  an  investment  possibly  supi^  the  technical  needs  of  a 


has  been  made  in  their  professional  devel 
opment.  While  the  risk  of  turnover  should 

be  carefully  wei^wd,  the  scale  will  likely 
tip  in  fovor  of  better  training  to  increase 
productivity. 

•  Mimnatcbes  between  technology 
and  work  load.  Mismatches  result  in 
slow  turnaround  times  and  user  frustra¬ 
tion.  For  example,  one 
department  that  is 
more  prestigkws  than 
another  may  have  more  ad¬ 
vanced  tedmology  than  is  ac¬ 
tually  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  science  department 
may  be  working  on  low-end 
personal  computers  for  a  re¬ 
search  project  when  it  really 
ttffds  hi^-end  processing 
abilities. 

For  the  latter  example.  IS  managers 
can  help  out  by  collaborating  with  the  fac- 


largeunivtf^. 

With  microcomputers  available  in  ev¬ 
ery  department,  the  foculty  member,  ^aff 

member  or  student  who  k  roost  protidenl 
in  any  aspect  of  computers  is  usually 
caBed  on  to  solve  everyone's  ixn^ilems, 
ranging  from  formatting  a  di^  to  install¬ 
ing  software.  The  problem  b  that  these 
people  are  perceived  as 
being  able  to  solve  all 
technical  problems,  and 
they  dxnildn’t  be  bogged 
down  with  that  responsibility 
if  research  or  other  tasks  are 
being  done. 

The  technical  support  is¬ 
sue  can  be  resolved  by  hiring 
one  technical  support  persem 
per  department  to  maintain 
the  infonnatioo  technology.  If  hiring  an 
additional  staff  member  is  not  financially 
feasible,  then  the  alternative  step  is  to 


canhclpoutbycoilaboratingwiintneiac-  leasnue,  uwii  uic  - 

ulty  on  what  the  needs  of  a  particular  proj-  designateandtrainafacultyorstafiroem- 
ect  are  during  the  grant  application  pro-  her  to  support  the  department  on  a  part- 
cess.  If  the  professor  explains  the 
information  technology  needs  of  the  pref¬ 
ect,  the  manager  can  recommend  the  best 

equipment  based  on  the  prices  and  the  de¬ 
sired  Tasks  The  collaboration  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  and  the  manager  not  only  ensures  prop¬ 
er  purchases  but  also  helps  the  faculty 
understand  the  importance  (rf  planning  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  empirical  research. 

•  Shortage  of  technical  support. 

Many  universities  are  sborthanded  in  this 
area,  which  slows  the  pace  of  work  and 
forces  departments  to  rely  on  technical 
support  from  outside  to  maintain  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  Because  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  centralized  to  decentralized  pro¬ 
cessing  in  the  1980s,  one  person  can't 


Good  information  techiuriogy  in  any 
environment  iaa  must  But  special  road¬ 
blocks  exist  in  academia,  and  it’s  helpful 
to  understand  what  you  may  be  against 
before  you  make  a  move  to  a  aiOege  or 

univer^.  Based  on  my  experieoce,  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  standardiziDg  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  upgra^g  the  skills  of 

the  staff,  carefuDy  assessing  the  informa¬ 
tion  needs  of  (vojects  and  staffing  each  de- 

partnwnt  with  a  technical  nqiport  person 
win  improve  the  productivity  of  the  focul- 
ty,  staff  and  students. 

Beverly  k  aa  IS  aeoithre  and  reaeirdi  Msisum  at 

}ohaa  Hopkna  Univenity  in  Batomnre. 


coacpimi  raonasKHULS 

UanMOaftTeeSMlcicrSen*- 

_ ■Swwy.  0«r  wady  poalS  kaa 

- - - .« - BDAA 

wdiiaiaiiyc<|ai»iu  iiffnwityiDfaS- 
mm  w  wn  podWM  as  Pnfoci 
Md  Safpoft  Mwapr.  We  oAer  aa  caa^ 

lieMtaacfilafaeSa^WwiKtadaeMiarwedkal. 

401K  aad  peeat  iSariat,  Cancat  nqein- 

DM  .  TELON.  aCSk  IDBCS/CAO/CAM. 
COeOt.DB2.ADABASE/NAnmALJO 
MS/DO$4;  AS^  -  RPtKlI.  SYNON 

VAX  -  VMSC,  C3-CLLSTER  •  SYS  MCR. 
SMAJCnrAX.  ORAOf.  INGRES  SAS. 

ORMS-CODASYL.UNIX-WINDOWS. 

MOIIP 

BT/aasa  -  cosoc  FonmAN.  Ttw  ASK. 
SrSEOWARE.  MM.  PM,  PROTOS. 
TRANSACT,  POWERHOUSE 

BP/*Me- HPUX  C  UNIX,  X-WINDOWS 

Monp 


riorlda 

DONT  DR£AM  THE.  UFt, 
LIVE  THE  DREAM!!' 

HoAdU.  >••*(>»  ftfwUnS 

palmi  an  aueuge  lempevarurr  a/ 
7r»- a  one  Sne«ptoc«  w  **» 

««eiA 

AMO  ConstAing  Scftwn  a  eapmnong 

pAenomenal  growth  Our  emromer*. 


ae  needa  tar  prefcaatanAs  Mi  tn- 
pcficKc  in  W  •*  taSeMtaw 

.  coaocPUAicaKa.-c.cics 

•  KXlS.O«ACaSWO«MIX 

•  tmysqtmMSMtoAiMs 
.  TANOCM  COaOL  TAL  PATHWAY 

•  ofC/VAXuaccnoi 

•  PCS/ADS.  MCCOKMACK  A  OODCC 
H's  yote  meiic.  nuAe  a  Sv  SlGKT  ONC 


SAN  HIANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

The  Bay  Alta  coMneeslo  tare.  Nrao^megB 
niwie  llK  bHowiei  ifcite 

•  oeervus  Proffir- 

•  umsAUfio  ' 

•  ASaoo 

•  C'L-MIX 


•  aoaa« 


_  _  KT'AiBtnb.  Pm|fcl  U 

AaMtieroeArtx  inObes.  imormix. 

••a  SYBASE 
THE  SEARCH  nRM.  me. 
w  aujun  man.  wm  Hia.  MM  i«A*cwm.  CA  anas 

^  ta»>Tn.»HB  raxmaan 


commmm  mouarnr  AMALrm 


»wicidwiww"B*w»«»*M*>'P»wwtaWlaBB  Wwq 
-  - -- — ' —  awawiitaew 
Partas.CTer 


gwaiwRaMyt 

Opaf  MBBBKRrrtBaMai— gww— W 

You  MiAJ  t«M  m  a  mamftm  OP  dm  art 

i>eWietawaBhanopa>Btar'«WxMm._K«'B'«i^«'* 
hfvS  am  xey  autiwBw  »'WiWi  wwiWR-  — ll  ■»»*>: 

davian^^Q  of  aaaocMed  Wta  oawr  laaueaaiderwrt- 
oBona  dynaraea.  f  arWamy  a«i  iSVindPm  pKam. 
M  aerriquH  a«  ot)W»<PW«ad  prewvmarq  • 

gwaisv  Afaslps^  OaaawasaSMWMgMWMMi 

AewnQOBCitgrotfidaaaahraeadwawwtwiataea 
■yatamtaar — ^ 
■ganareand 
SipaanceB 


ftrOMPOMMn 


Dora  BQSf 
ADMINISTRATOR 
Solory  to  $S0K 


FACULTY  FOR  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

The  UvvwBiiy  of  MsryMnd  SMks  taotjlty  to  tMrti  uri- 
dergreduets  oomputar  sewnoe.  compuMr  appicft- 
tions.  md  Wtomwtion  systems  maneownent  cowsas 
on  U.S.  mttwy  bases  m  Ewopa  snd>  Asia  and  tf« 
Pacific.  Appointmants  begin  Auguat.  1991 .  MHmum 
raquSwTwnts  Induda  a  maelar's  dagraa.  recant  eoi- 
lan  teaching  axpwWnoa,  US.  cMonaMp.  Banalls 
nduda  tranaportation  and  mMiry  baaa  prtvlaget 
(PX,  GomrntasaiY,  etc.).  Praquant  tnwai  and  the  coat 
of  schoofeig  thaaa  poaMona  dMiouR  tor  ttnae 
with  chaaan.  Sand  raauma  to  Or.  Ratoh  E.  MBs. 
Ovarsaas  Protrams.  The  unhwnRy  of  Maryland  IM- 
varWty  ColiS  Colega  Pwti.  MD  20742-1642. 
EEO. 


I.  AA/ 


eWib  you  They  dta 

Lwfctqpgoeih'iwYrnhwa- 

My  aM  e  U  Mbeovt  pBBMge 
Comb  Tom  awwaSAP 


T«o  NMWOyWn  Omi 

aasnftioaoTB 
vxt-Tn-Taa 


( \  \  \/ 

(  IS 


AOS  Bfveaor  oiwe.  swe  ioo 

aiWiff  CA  91506 

aiaaat-20os  |7t<i  sssttoa 
FAKaiaWt.2122 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


(  oiiiputi'i  Korlil  Rcc  riiilnienl  Acircrtising  Works. 


“We’ll  be  running  a  regular  recruitment 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld  to 
get  the  results  we  need.” 


—  Steven  T\illy 
President 
Brannon  &  TUUy.  Inc- 


A  custom  software  development  com¬ 
pany  in  Norcross,  GA,  Brannon  & 

Tully,  Inc.  provides  contract  programing/ 
consulting  services  to  a  diverse  client  base 
of  Fonune  500  ■  companies,  utilities,  and 
communications  companies.  President  Ste¬ 
ven  Tully  knows  that  building  a  staff  of  expe¬ 
rienced  professionals  is  key  to  the  company's 
ongoing  success  in  developing  solutions- 
based  software  for  specific  applications. 

"Became  our  recruitment  advertising  plays 
a  vital  role  in  finding  the  seasoned  pro- 
fessionals  Brannon  &  Tully  needs,  -■  ^  , 

we  have  to  expect  one  thing.  Re-  _ 
suits.  That's  why  Computer-  ,  '  J 

world  is  the  only  trade  publica-  •  '  J 

tion  we  me  for  recruitment  a 

advertising. 

"Of  the  over  50-professionals  we  hired  in 

the  past  18  months,  over  one-third  came 

from  Computerworld’s  pool  of  qualified  readers.  At 

our  present  growth  rate,  we're  expecting  to  double  our 

size  in  the  next  18  months  That  means  we  'll  be  looking  to 

augment  our  staff  with  more  and  more  indmtry. 


ipli 


applications,  software,  and  programming  ex¬ 
perts  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  greater 
project  diversification. 

"With  Computerworld.  we  know  our  ads  get 
read  by  a  very  large  audience  of  seasoned  IS 
5  professionals.  Became  these  professionals  are 
not  indmtry  or  hardware  ^eciflc,  we  get  a 
larger  base  of  qualified  professionals  to  choose 
from.  We  also  get  national  reach.  In  fact,  within 
the  last  six  months  alone,  we  recruited  two 
candidates  who  moved  all  the  way  from 
California  to  the  Atlanta  area. 

-  ^  "In  other  words,  recruitment  adver- 

;  ’  ^  rising  m  Computerworld  t/raius 

1  bigger  numbers. 

'  1  I  /  Computerworld.  We’re  helping 

I  U  serious  employers  and  qualified 

information  systems,  communica- 
I  "  ''  tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together 

1  in  the  computer  community.  Every  week. 

Just  ask  Steven  Tully.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
personnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recnjitment 
Advertising  Representative  today. 


U  klli:;t'd^ 


The  weekfy  new^ttsper  cf  record  for  con^uter  professionals. 

Bonoa:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701  9171  (^)  879-0700 
New  York:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  Street,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
WasUngloo,  D-Cs  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
n.ie.-n-  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Ixw  Anaeies:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
Su  Pranctoco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


An  IOC  Coaumifuotioiu  Nenpiper 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MO-WEST 


Every  week 
Computerworld 
delivers 
more  qualified 
job  candidates 
than  any  other 
newspaper. 

That’s  why  more  companies 
place  more  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  in  CofjpuferModdthan  in 
any  other  spedalzed  business 
newspaper. 

To  place  your  ad,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  today  at  000-343-6474 
(in  MA.  508-8790700). 


^WVIPS,H. 


T 


Join  tM -CoMiMfili  CMmT 


MP$.  kie^  i*  Maklnp  tfyfMmic.  — H  moiiwtl>d  OP  ptoiaMionati 
PfOjfMMMCRS  to  PnOJECT  LEADERS 
BkilfCICS/COeOUVSAM 
MEDCAREACALTH  CARE  EXPERCNCE  A  PLUS 


VIPt.MC. 

SiSFiiffnount  Amam  •  Tovaon.  Mwytond  21204 

ATTN:  HmdmRmckrm  •  001)832^6300 


EOeOuNWd  Applied  Only 


•  inques 

•  C/UNIX 
•ORACLE 

•  VAXSYSMOR 

•  M»2/CtCS 

•  DEC  VAX 
•IBM  30XX 

Computer 

Consulting 


RECRUIT 
THE  BESTI 


Mrwortft  Computor  C*- 
ran  aect>or>.  For  mcra  in¬ 
formation.  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  aOOG43«474 
(in  MA.  5084794)700). 


Numerous  eppor<ur>i(>es 
exist  for  orHine  end  oais 
base  SQpfacjtiofts  P/A's  es 
veil  as  sysiams  programmers 
end  DBA's  FeaPaN)  f>iaeae 
call  CP  sand  resume  to 
KaMi  HafcMt.  CPC 
iyitomi  Saarch,  Inc. 

20J  Harttopi  Part 
lake  aryBe.  8C  29710 
003/821-2129 


WANTEO: 

B&^ORAUVE 

CONSULTANTS 


MO,  KS.  NE,  lA.  n. 
JMRoh  8c  Aaioc,  lac 


stoawmereupBe 
AMep  Nc;m 
t-aOO-222-1273 
nui(903) 739-9123 
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OUnuM  POWER  t  UGHT  OMRMtY  la  a  naiot  ta  la  Souitaslifn  poM  geneim  an)  di9i<wni 
wa  ol%  rtomaion  *8im  praWssoaia  a  a*  laowig  anwaamaia  <rti «» i«aa  «  pa»an  tachnoioar 
aioog  ••  waa  uaa  ol  panoaal  eonaaaaia.  aa'ia  opanllag  ana  IW  308MOtt  OM  W<  30aMOnjnd  oae 
AffMa  SHOW  Da  QCS  oMna  mananM  >05  tain  gaMiig  a  tha  laa  ol  4IM  paf  yaai  Rec^  M 
i«a  aaaiiaa  a  a  ia»  Oaa  Caaa  waa  apaaag  ua*  MVS*  ana  VM^  laiiaijinSHAStW 
ia»aa(aaaaaaoi«aar3iOOOanaaaaaaaiaaaaiaO>apnia«anwoaajag«aaCoaOL.S(X.aad 

NCOHiBEM  waaa«ttpadOKaaawaiaiaaaltaaaaa[alciaaaiMoiiaaftaadan 
agpaaaaRr  aipaadang  nr  uaa  ol  POaaaab  and  aaaaiaaabaaad  caSE  aaa 
Wa  Ma  ntartRi  Oinaaad  a  am  aBaaa*  planniag  aamii  aad  haw  a  aaaifcaai  Mddog  ol  Bcancai  ana 
ipidM  daaaopnanl  pnaada  w  an  cwaaiy  taaang  ta  uaanng; 


APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 


lolflnieWidGMfnanpihinc*.  MgMy  dcwwl  capenetKC  <M>uld  incl^ 
loiir-)iMr  it  pnlMifd. 

svmMMULvm 

taam  (Win  44- yeafs  avinanoi  it  a  dMiopimn  «»nnm«rt  wtsus  a  martens^ 
dnM  ■9anra  miM  ffidude  strududd  dtaisn  Wnque&  dtt  modekng  9^^ 
Uitvdfl  fensNiidgft  A  loivyw  digiw  s  pnlvrad 


FMinnquns44> 
Bpenmca  Mbdn  ton 
dc^  IK  pnbnad. 


DATABASE  ANALYST 


I  uMang  a  laadonal  daolBsa  angaa.  pnlanUy  OK.  DasaaUa 
ndagiascaDedaagnailawoliavaloiiinangraiects  Akxa-yur 


LAN  SUPPORT  ANALYST 


FtoQMS  34  yen  Of  toctacd  «p«wo  n  pcrsoftd  convuiv  SLtopofT.  Mixing  8 

m  ifie  disian.  vnctaientaeon  and  sunw  of  loaf  Ara  Nefnorts.  pnlBraVy  «  a  LAfffoiAN  or  wide  area 
cowwciiey  nwrwtom- Banyan  MtwofkopwniQayanetperenaslrDnglydeared  Candidas  musf 
pessas  snng  Yerbaf  and  wnoen  confimunicaicn  and  ciani  coreutong  sHs.  A  tour-year  degiee  is  preterred 

Tfen  are  tav  nes  n  M  couitty  as  nackve  as  the  Carotoias.  The  landscape  is  tainous  tor  Its  lOinQ  hiHs 
«idna9iicanltalcatot&  The  capdal  oiy  of  Ralagh.  toctfon  of  our  headquarter,  is  toiwn  tor  its  nahonaBy 
recognOMt  unrundy  programs,  spoits  and  prtMniy  to  Mh  beach  and  mountain  resorts  Oe^tte  its  groMh 

the  legnn  has  rtertamed  a  nvdeiaaa  cost-oMwng  and  ds  southern  cform 

CPBL  oftors  compeftoYe  saianes.  ecaM  bentoiis.  and  opponumMs  to  adience  0  you're  rteresied  n 
■b  an.  MWA  ■  SMt  «a  EduJ  QpgorlijnilyManHM  Maon  Englotn 


CMUL 

Corofina  Power  4  Light  Compeny 
fctify  la  Opeiettoa 


TPF  PROGRAWIERS 

GLOBAL  ASSIGtHERTS 


Jimfdom  6f 
ifaudi  oitaiia 


I.  tnc..  •  auteitowy  of  Mm  Air- 


TIC  NtTinni  OF  PUniC  A0RMST1IAT10N 

MTMiSAUnAAMUL 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  reaches  more  highly 
computer  professionals  than  any 
other  newspaper  or  magazine  —  Sunday, 
daily,  or  trade. 

629,204  of  them  to  be  exact.  And  tte 
audience  is  even  verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (ABC),  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  auditor  of  publication  circula¬ 
tions.  And  from  JCL  to  Unix  profession¬ 
als,  DEC  VAX  to  IBM  PC  professionals, 
these  job  candidates  have  the  skills  your 
company  needs. 

Access  DB  •  Adabaa/Natural  •  Answer/TO  •  fotacom/ 

DB  •  DB2  •  dBase  •  DL/l  •  Focus  •  Ideal  •  IDMS  •  IMS  • 
Informix  •  IMS  DB/DC»  Ingres  •Inqiafe*  Mantis  •  Mod* 


ira«  Sybase 
For  Full  Details  on  ra  «Umfy* 
TheKeySkilts 
ComputsrvKOrid 
reaches,  caH  John  IruTjSs 
CofT|g^.VlcePresi- 
dent/Classffied  Adver-  n-RPCm 
dsing.  at  800/343-  ka*  OS/2- 
6474  (in  MA.  508/  MS  •  ACF/ 
i  87^700).  •  10612  • 


)CA-OS/2- 
MS- ACF/ 
•  10612  • 
T&T-Coih 


trol  Data  •  Cray  •  DEC  VAX  •  DEC  PDP  •  HooeyweO 
BuU  •  IBM  Mainbvne  •  IBM  S/3X  -  Data  General  •  Hew* 
lett-Pbdiard  •  NAS  •  NCR  •  Prone  •  Tandem  -  Sperry  • 


SOUSCE:  SU  Swey  ol  CiMMlTt  AutocMb  May  IMS. 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343*6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


Inhere  qualified  emdUaa  Me.  Emy  week. 
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REQUIRED  BY  WORLD  FOOD 
PROGRAMME  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AT  ITS  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  ROME  ITALY 

Chief,  Systems  Development  Branch 
Information  Systems  Service 

The  Worid  Food  Pro^amme  (the  Food  Aid  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  System)  has  a  vacancy  at  its 
Headquarters  in  Rome  in  the  Information  Systems  Ser- 
we  for  a  qualified  person  to  act  as  Chief  of  the  Systems 
Oevel^ment  Branch.  Aralications  sought  from  persons 
with  University  Degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field;  ten  years  progressively  res^nsible  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  computer  field  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Systems  Development  which  should  include  at  least 
five  at  supervisory/project  management  level. 

Experience  with  large  database  management  systems 
and  fourth  generation  language  operating  in  IBM  main¬ 
frame  environment  particularly  appreciated.  In¬ 
ternational  experience  an  asset. 

The  initial  af^intment  will  be  for  three  years,  with  pos¬ 
sibility  of  renewal.  Starting  salary,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience,  will  be  from  US$68,000  to 
US$87,500  net,  tax  free,  plus  allowances,  relocation 
grant,  education  grant  and  other  benefits  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Service. 

Full  curriculum  vitae  should  be  * 

addressed  to:  Director  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  World  Food  Pro¬ 
gramme,  Via  Cristoforo  Co- 


Correspondence  should  be 
postmarked  by  IS  January  1991 
quoting  Vacancy  Accounce- 
ment  MS-90-07. 


Wbrld  Food 
Programme 


Due  to  the  volume  of  applications  we  receive,  only  those 
short-listed  will  be  acknowledged. 


World-Class  Opportunities 
Thioui^iout  the  U.S. 


Ibr  ow  23  yon.  AGS,  a  NYNEX 
Coopany,  hu  ptaved  a  maior  idIc  in 
designing  and  bultdtng  coinputei 
Mftware  syitttns  tor  iciwwned 
coiapanKa  in  cocnputer  manufecninng. 
telKUOkBMinications,  fmancial  seivtces, 
coraumer  pfoducts  and  government. 

We  cuncntly  have  caieer  oppocTunitica  «n  our  50  branch  cakes  for  Data 
Pncessinc  PvofesHonab  who  are  eager  to  begin  a  "world-ctaas''  career  by 
lOinihg  a  group  oT  A^S*  top  performers 

(mmcdiace  ^po«uniries  oiH  for  dw»e  with  cxpertence  developing 
^Ikanons  or  systems  software  with; 

*  Datibaae  ov  Teieconunutticadofu  in  an  11^  envifotuncnt. 
mcluding  Mainhanwa  and  MiiS-iaate. 

*  Dacabaae  or  TalecoauBunicataons  in  a  UNIX*  enviionmcni. 

*  Bafthiryt,  financial,  insunnce.  or  nanubcturing  industries 
experience. 

ACS  oflim  ountanding  career  advancemem.  competirive  salaries,  aivd  an 
exceltent  ben^is  package,  including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  training, 
nation  reimbuisement.  a  401K  savings  plan  and  mote. 

To  find  out  why  over  2,50C  computer  professionals  consider  AGS  a  “world- 
class'  rmplover.  call  or  send  your  resume  a>; 

Loree  Tisdale 

Sr.  1«hntcal  Resources  S4gr. 

National  Recruiting 

AGS  Infotmatson  Services.  Inc. 

1139  Spruce  Drive 
Mountainside.  NJ  07092 

Fix  (201)  654-9794 

AMVNBXCanipaiiy  |.«00  HIRE  AGS 


VIEW  THE  WORLD  FROM 
THE  LEADING  EDGE. 


V' 


MAfUGEMENT  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTBIS  CONSUUANTS 


CSC  Pwtnari.  a  nM  ano  pfograiin  auUidiaty  ol  Nw  werW  ranoamao  CompuMr  Sorancaa  Cotponaon.  la 
ncparvOng  our  nMranwida  informaaon  ayawnra  consuibno  pradica  Our  racognaad  laadarafiip  m  lar^a  aciit 
ayaiama  imagraiion  fiaa  aaan  ua  grew  as  tha  rewafang  rraa  of  30H  a  yaar  tar  lha  peal  3  yaare.  lidBy.  «•'» 
prevtainghightavaidaalgnartapre>ac»mra>againaniiarvicaainaereadrangacriachniealatsnren»irarai«idufr 
mg  IBM  (Mamawna.  OB2.  DCS  and  ma  mtaranga  AS400).  OEGAAX.  1AN0EM  wn6  SunAMK 
Our  continuing  guccaai  craatas  naw  opportunraaa  naaoraasda  tar  aapanancad  prataaiionafe  aren  pwren  akSta 
—  bdiri  in  apacaAc  mautanaa  and  latga  acata  preyaa  mvragamart  —  ta  Mwa  ta  our  aUMagy  t*  gnyuot 


DB2  Consultanta/Architects 

All  LocaUoraa 

Marking  wWi  Sr  Buamaaa  Eoacuferet  and  Sr.  e 
Managara.  you'l  bndga  tha  g«  Otawaan  uaar  and 
lacfwueal  pgraonnal  ol  Fortuna  1000  chanta  who  are 
■«anding  thae  uat  «l  DB2  andtor  Mdng  tha  alratagic 
inmaana  ta  reangnaar  appMcationa  'tauwMbuNdtha 
tachnotagy  mtraalruclure  and  dtaa  archaacture  tar 
Wgaaettaayatama  — acting  aatuMimaafcftaaq  on 
a  apacial  prcgaa  or  m  a  conaultaniAaA  flaaign  reta 
acreaa  nmMipia  proiacia.  dapanding  on  preyaci  nu 
^  naad  S-*0  yaar*  of  databaaa  tacrmetogy  ai- 
pananca  ta  quaMy.  wah  a  tradi  record  el  at  taasi 
3  yareV  082  raUraactiaaaapananca  acreaa  tmdWpia 
applicion»aaa.Abilitytainaln«d  diiaban  ttaai^ 
piograwfrang  rtaaaat  a  a  muat  Eacaleni  commune 
eauon  ataga.  pretaaannal  maga  and  a  high  iaval  el 
mwivaPon  are  aawnaai  Vawai  2M0tadependng 


Se  Prcgect  Manager/ 
Project  Directors 


aanier  tavai  1$  Managara.  you  wW  mrasaga  or  diraci 
large  lyraami  rtagraBon  altorta  tor  Fehuna  tOOO 
ecmpanrea.  VtauV  aa  m  pitmaiy  tacal  peW  ol  yew 
prefaeli  wth  OMtaN  reopenreWIty  Nm  taeoplen  to 
dadvary.  VAta're  taoking  tar  taadare  tO-tS  yaare' 
iparrenca  (a«h  tha  taal  S  In  a  Sr.  Pioiaa  Manage 
reta) »  Miare  our  eomratattani  ta  Mng  a  maior  playar 


Distxibution/Logurtics 
Industry  Specidists 

Saa  Frasdaco  •  Dalloa 
PhUadalphia  •  Cfaykafo  •  Boatan 
Apply  yeuftachmcal  and taadaraNpaMta ana  bam- 
volvaO  m  precaca  davatapmam.  larga  Kda  preian. 
tatmna  and  aarwea  oalnary.  Fdtaan  to  20  yaare'  am 


andbr  ayraama  ta  mduda  Ordar  Ertay.  Purchaamg, 
Invantary,  waiahouaa  Managamart  and  Sataa  and 
Cualomar  Support  Syatama  re  ragiread  itouaheuid 
bacapabtaofconaul^MtdpraaarangtaMniDraa- 
aeubvaa  about  Durenaaa  and  tachnotagy  reauaa  and 
iranda  in  thre  mduauy  Expananca  m  laadmg  and 
managmg  oorreutang  angagamanMBudrea  greatar 
than  S20GU)00  re  required 

Reta0  Industry  Specialists 

Nav  VbHi  •  Chirago  •  San  Plmdaco 


davatap  IS  anhaaoure  and  pwrida  high  Wtai  daalgn 
guidtaioa  Tha  idaM  randirtata  «•  poMaa  tMO 
yaare  el  ayarema  davatapmant  aaparrenca  tactadtag 
&*  yaareaaeonreatwgmanagar.taactarAfitaapren- 
dare  el  MU  m  tap  retail  taduniy  or  a  a  aantat  "irea* 


aonai  and  managamare  akMa  art  a  muM M  ta  a 

treck  rword  ol  lueeaM  m  OMHaring  targa  prefoeta  on 

iMw.  wiftn  budgn.  at  a  high  loirel  ol  quaHy. 

Account  Executives 

AH  Locpdona 

Vbu  wig  wipianrere  marttabng  and  ataoa  niatagHi. 
tacata  and  dalna  oonautang  eppertunWaa  and 


chreidiaa  Aanreng.  PuraMaa  Ordar  Managamare. 


Tha  abtaiy  to  cenauN  «  a  aantar  frerei.  help  davatap 


preapaoha  feduna  tOOO  flignta.  Tha  tdaal  candUM 
war  poMaaa  MO  yaare  eombmad  aNpananca  m  ataaa 
andtaatamaLhavaanimaaretandmooltaaeomptaia 
ayraamadavatapmaniNtacicItaandadiairetaplay 
a  kay  reta  m  tha  growA  ol  a  buaawaa. 


•  adfa,  aUta  a  taok  ai  Vtatanare 


I  m,  CSC  Faranare.  Otw 


CSC  Partners 

A  Subsidiary  cf  Computer  SciencB  Corporaiion 


Bosiai  ■  cniogo  ■  madWHa  BiM.  Wi  ■  MnwaaMs  ■  Oaaas  ■  Ha.  Jena,  ■  S«i  hmam 


SXtSSiSSTZ.'St 

tataB  on  gap  tadtata 


UNISYS 


KENTUCKY 


Now  ta  theome  to  enhance  your  caraar  Our 
ckertB  heve  new  and  atetang  openmga  for  trie 

fONCMWtQ  State 

•  062  Applications  Programmers. 
Designers.  Oats  Base  OevalopmerK.  OBA's 

•  IW  Ppogrammers.  Analysts  OBA's 


For  considarauon.  sand  reaume  or  cal: 
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CXJMPirrERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


An  Environment  USAA 

Of  Achievement.^"^ 

purtn^  of  idvanood  iectmo)ogy  have  buiii  a  6S*year  indttxn  of  achievetnott.  Today  oiv  team  spiriu 
open  conununicatioo  aid  iniensive  Total  Qudity  Manacereent"  af^voach  arc  creating  an  even 
stronger  achievenKnt  envvonmem  for  the  nexi  ceotisy. 

In  Saa  AatontOk  Teaaa.  you '11  discover  a  rich  muhi-cultural  •  , 

lifestyle  that  combinea  urban  aroenioea.  commuting  /%  ^OI 1 1  ll  lU  H I  AV 
andooaoftheloiMcstBvingcostsinthenainn.irssfreat  Caw  C^MnSIlA^ 
place  to  rase  a  family,  and  we  ou^t  to  know;  USAA’s  ■  Oa  ■  allllllCS* 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  md  best  in  San  Antonio. 

We  are  currenily  seeking: 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

PROGRAMMERS  with  D&2  skills  in  amamienanccordevdopnient  environmenu  {devious  exposure 
to  IMS  desirable.  Minimum  of  1  -2  yeas*  experience  with  IBM  mainframe  applicaiions. 

DATA  BASE  ADMINISTRATOR  with  experience  in  the  physical  implemenuiion  of  a  dau  model, 
f&quires  use  of  tools:  OBZ.  Explain.  Lode.  Minimum  of  5  years’  experience  with  IBM  mainfame 
qpplicauoQS  andArr  systems  expefioice. 

SYSTEMS  PERFORMANCE 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  with  experience  required  in  planning  large  system  configurations, 
lea&ng  systems  projects  and  VM/XA  performance  tuning.  Strong  system  problem  detenniftaiion  and 
resolution  experience  necessary.  Understanding  of  concepts  involved  in  dm'eloping  and  mainuining 
a  hi^  performance  shared  DASD  and  tape  environroeni  is  abo  required. 

Other  requiremetao: 

•  2  yean’  cqienatce  MVS/ESA  or  M  VS/XA  system  performance  in  a  multi-CPU.  shared  DASD 
sysian  cnvtronmcnL 

•  Knowledgeof  the  following;  OMEGAMON.  RMF.  CA-FASTDASD.  MICS.  TSOMON.  PAS. 
QualiTied  applicaus  should  send  a  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  ByHdlng 

San  Antonio,  Tcui  7t2S84)0SS 

Attn:  Emptoirment  fc  Placement/TU/SD/CW 

FAX:  (S12)49C-1489 

Nd  tfmom.  plBMC.  An  Eqoil  OfpoRBaar  Bmptoycr.  M/F/H/V. 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

'I  4fla-’y6’ 


ROBERT  shields  4 
ASSOCIATES 

P  Si*  Oro'  L 

FA«  •>  i  4»b 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS . 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique 
option  of  REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in 
the  Eastern,  Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combination  of  re¬ 
gional  editions.  Computerworld  gives 
you  the  only  regional  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  section  available  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  for  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  And  no  other 
newspaper  or  magazine  reaches  ^ 
many  qualified  computer  professionals 
regionally  or  nationally! 

Computerworld’s  Total  Audience 
by  Region 


Regional 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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“G»mputer¥forld  Response  Cord 
Decks  really  opened  doors  to 
the  'heavy-hitter'  accounts..." 


Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  is  a  lO-year-old  software  developer 
based  in  New  York  City.  The  company,  which  provides 
software  and  services  to  large  corporations  and  financial 
institutions,  recently  developed  XCOM  6.2,  an  LU  6.2- 
based  software  product  that  dramatically  improves  file 
transfer  between  different  computing  environments. 


XCOM  6.2  eliminates  the  need  for  extensive  custom 
programming  when  transferring  data  from  one  computer  to 
another,  including  PCs,  mainframes  and  minis.  And  it 
significantly  lessens  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  connectivity  projects. 

Company  president  Alec  Gindis 
was  impressed  with  industry  reac¬ 
tion  after  a  news  story  announcing 
XCOM  6.2  appeared  in  Computer^ 
world.  So  when  Spectrum  began 
implementing  its  marketing  strate¬ 
gy  for  the  new  product,  he  consid¬ 
ered  Compurerworld  a  key  re¬ 
source. 


“Our  goal  was  to  generate  sales 
leads  from  major  organizations  — 
fortune  500  and  fortune  lOOO'type 
companies  —  that  need  to  transfer 
fil^.  We  decided  to  use  response' 
card  decks,  and,  based  on  the  reac- 
tion  we  got  to  that  product  an^ 
nouncement,  Computerworld’s 
was  the  card  deck  we  thought  of  first. 


“And  It's  paid  off;  the  results  have  been  terrific.  We*ve  —  Alec  Gindis 

received  hundreds  of  high-quality  leads  so  far,  and  they’re  W  Presidetu 

still  coming  in.  In  fact,  Computerwbrld  Response  Card  Spectrum  ConcepG,  Inc. 

Decks  really  opened  doors  to  the  ‘heavy-hitter’  accounts  — 
ma;or  organizations  that  learned  about  us  through  the 
cards. 


“Now  we’ve  gotten  to  where  we  are  recruiting  additional 
account  executives  to  follow  up  on  the  volume  of  these 
leads.  Compurerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  us  the 
best  cost  per  lead  of  any  medium.  They  also  let  us  refine 
our  marketing  strategies  through  scientific  ‘split  testing'  — 
something  other  card  decks  don’t  always  offer.  We  consider 
that  a  valuable  bonus." 


Computerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  you  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  reach  a  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
134,000  computer  professionals.  They’re  working  for  Spec¬ 
trum  Concepts,  Inc.  —  and  they  can  work  for  you.  Call 
Norma  Tamburrino,  Account  Manager,  Compurerworid 
Response  Card  Decks,  at  (201)  587-0090  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 


COMPUTOnWORLD 

RESPOHSICUDKCKS 


Ck>inputerwor!d  is  an  IDG  Communications  Newspaper 


MARKETPLACE 


Time’s  up  on  unlimited 
toll-free  technical  support 


BY  CONNIE  WINKLER 

_ glOAtTOCW _ 

Softvire  devdopert  are  feeling 
tbefinao^squeexeandarebe- 
gmning  to  pass  support  coats  00 
to  their  customers.  Many  ven- 
<km  are  rethinkmg  and  retoohng 
product  support,  especially  toll-free  help 
tekphooe  fines. 

In  the  last  year,  a  growing  number  of 
developers,  inciutfing  U)Cus  Devek)pm^ 
Corp..  Ifiooeofr  Con^  and  Aldus  Corp.. 
switch  from  tolMree  800  fines  to  900 
miodiers,  for  wl^  ctfttnmers  pay  any¬ 
where  from  $1  to  several  doOara  per  min¬ 
ister  phja  the  cost  of  the  call  —  to  obtain 
technical  support. 

*lt's  terrible.  If  companies  don't  make 
ud  progTtms  user-friensfly 
enough,  they  should  provide  a  toO^ee 
help  line.”  says  Bruce  Stark,  president  of 
Tirtor.  a  trainiDg  and  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  New  York.  IrookaDy,  Stark 
stands  to  benefit  indirectJy  from  the  de- 
vdopers'  new  policy.  Cooqiuter  Tutor  in- 
dodes  criss  advice  as  part  of  its  service, 
and  poor  vendor  documtntatkio  and  sup¬ 
port  is  a  reason  why  many  users  sign  up  in 
the  first  place. 

Along  with  offering  frequent  aird  costly 
software  upda^.  Smik  says  the  switch 
to  900  service  is  another  way  vendors  are 
pmchiDg  more  pennies  from  their  users. 
Vendors,  however,  my  they're  install¬ 


ing  900  fines  to  meet  the  growing  needs  ctf 
their  customers.  “VRe  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  on  our  support 
staff.”  says  Deedee  Walsh,  director  of 
marketing  communications  at  Button- 
ware,  Inc.  in  BeQevue.  Wadi. 

About  a  year  ago.  after  detenniniog 
that  only  20%  of  its  support  calls  con¬ 
cerned  Bimooware  profitcts  (the  rest 
were  either  regarding  other  products  or 
DOS),  the  developer  began  researching 
other  aheniatives,  Waldi 
says.  Consequently,  But- 
tooware  instafleri  the  900 
option  with  DO  charge  for 
the  first  minute  and  a  81- 
per-mmute  charge  there¬ 
after. 

Lotus,  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  says  it  put  the  900 
service  into  place  so  it 
could  beef  up  its  support 
stafftorespoodtoitscus- 
tocners' ne^  more  quickly  and  efficient¬ 
ly.  However.  Lotus  stfll  bu  an  800  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  free  for  the  first  six  months 
and  $49  annually  thereafter. 

Cuatomers  vmuU  rather  pay  than  wait, 
says  Lotus  spokesman  Bi^  Simmons, 
referring  to  the  typical  wait  for  the  800 
service.  “Now  on  900,  Lotus  customers 
can  caD  as  many  times  as  they  want  with 
the  first  minute  free  and  then  $2  a  minute. 
AD  800 and  900  calb  are  answered  by  the 
same  support  staff,  although  9008  super¬ 


sede  the  others  in  the  queue,”  he  says. 

For  Aldus,  best  known  for  its  Page- 
maker  desktop  publishing  package,  the 
technical  support  squeeze  came  last  year. 
Not  only  were  customers  dissatisfied  with 
its  slow  technical  support  response,  but 
they  were  also  disUlusioned  with  delayed 
products.  On  top  of  that,  says  John  A^* 
deacon,  director  of  customer  support  at 
Aldus,  the  complex  nature  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  software  also  meant  customers 
were  calling  with  conceptual,  page  design 
questions  —  not  just  technic^  questions 
such  as  how  to  set  tabs  in  a  columnar  for¬ 
mat. 

Eventuaily.  Aldus  switched  to  a  900 
service  with  a  flat  fee  of  $15  per  counsel¬ 
ing  sessica.  Prior  to  that.  Aldus  had  a 
$lOO-per-year  service 
"  contract  for  up  to  five 
hours  support  time  after 
the  free  45-day  support 
period.  The  $100  didn't  sit 
weD  with  customers  who 
said  it  seemed  like  too 
much  money. 

After  determining  that 
the  average  length  o(  help 
ralh  to  Aldus  was  12  min¬ 
utes,  Archdeacon  set  the 
flat  fee  at  $15  so  that  customers  wouldn’t 
debate  on  whether  Aldus  answered  the 
questions  fast  enough  if  charged  per  min¬ 
ute.  With  this  new  arrangement,  custom¬ 
er  support  is  now  a  separate  en^,  al¬ 
most  like  a  subsidiary,  generating  its  own 
revenue.  Archdeacon  says.  The  customer 
service  department  only  seeks  to  break 
even,  he  adds. 

Howev^,  some  users  are  taking  active 
steps  to  insulate  themselves  from  the 
costly  dilemma.  Seafirst  Bank  in  Seattle, 


with  178  branches  throughout  Washing¬ 
ton  sute,  has  its  4,000  Apple  Computer. 
liK.  Macintosh  computers  cared  i<ff  by  a 
SO-member  support  team.  ‘Tf  we  didn’t 


Many  LARGE  firms 
disallow  any  kind  of 
900  number  use 
because  the  numbers  provide 
costly  access  to . . .  services 
such  as  horoscopes,  jokes  or 
X-rated  services. 


have  this  [in-house  support],  a  lot  more 
rails  of  a  rather  elemoit^  nature  would 
go  to  sitftware  developers,”  says  Robert 
Bowman,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
personal  con^xiter  support  at  Seafirst. 

Other  companies  have  unwittin^y  put 
up  roadblocks  to  900  support  fines,  and 
they  are  making  other  vendors  aich  as 
WordPerfect  Corp.  think  twice  about 
switching.  Many  l^ge  firms  disallow  any 
land  of  900  number  use  because  the  num¬ 
bers  provide  oistly  access  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  services  such  as  horoscopes, 
jokes  or  X-rated  services. 

Whether  users  wiD  end  up  changing 
products  rather  than  fitting  the  fees  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  But  few  vendors  say 
they  expect  the  free  support  standards  of 
the  past  to  survive  much  long^. 

“There’s  a  sense  that  the  right  to  vote 
and  free  siqiport  go  hand-in-hand,  but  I 
don’t  see  a  lot  of  situations  where’s  that’s 
true,”  Archdeacon  says. 

Vfrnkler  is  a  free-taaee  writer  baaed  B  Semie. 
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KQUCFTFQSPMPOSM. 


"nm  Yak  ^tMc  LMm  NMaak  fyPUO.  «  ooepm- 
»)•  eenriMns  of  fenriH.  MM  prapoMto 

MUfMcar— dtentj— mipMiiMMiagTkmwdkK 
MfMMowtk 
TIW  (RVOMtf  ■M*'" 


tiMMi  vd  Muciianil  MMiiant.  TkBMMnmuM#- 
lw»lBr»M>iM>MwMon*iMiginiirTtiiii|Mm»4- 

imnM  uMg  proiocM. 

TM  tdM  «Miv  waUd  b*  Mi  to  proM*  bo«t  MU- 
««•  MiMMMi.  tMM— ■  ma  «Mort  ter  M  pro> 
POMBII—W. 

«  te  to  Mini  at  vnj4  to  IM  f«*tew«d  il  prapoMi  by 

tiodidvailirlMl- 

HMMd  pMM  MMS  ooriMt  YPLN  no  teter  ttan 
flontev  6,  ino  to  noMo  •  copy  of  tm  dMiM  ftequM 
terfMpcM 

M  WMirtM  atmM  M  lOMMad  to; 


Quality  Outsourcing 


♦  IBM  Mamframe/Pehpherais 

♦  FUi  Technical  Support 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w/  800# 
4  Database  Specialists 


♦  Consulting  Services 

♦  Network  Speoafests 

♦  Capacity  Planning 

♦  Automated  Operations 


R09ourc0S  Avmilabfe  fncfude; 

MVSOtA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CCS.  OB2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  UbrvMi.  IBM  IN.  PANVALET. 
EASYTREIVE.  Tetenet/Tymnet.  TOP  SECRET 

Call:  (201)  216-3216 

1  A  INfOOMMIOI*  tCCMNOUXl'  COMWATION 


.  PtlED  nocs  COMFUTINU 


I  -  ■OKinCAim.Y  Lcas  THAN 


KZTVOnrK  MATIONWIDC  TVUXMf  MtTWOBX 
ixivtavi  uMAHY  or  THiKD  PAjrrr  aorrwABE 


SYUARK  Ml  r«|uwl9 
piOpoaM  tan  M/WBE 
lor  BM  VTAM  MfKMe 
MhnMt  MVOh  and 
nnng.  Contact  Me. 
Betty  Quzxd  at  (610) 
SBMTSIorbldinlarma- 
ltenby12n&90 


(«ate44i-«aB»  ois)3e7-Mn 
ceiteecsaaae 


0009949-4474 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  iBMMVSikA  aASaoc 

Eflvirenmant  a  ful  Suoeenmg 

•  062.  lOMS/R.  Mod*  SafvicM 

2CMarK)4QU  -  Madia Convarsien 

•  Prolasaional  SuQpon  -UMriimpaei 

PnmFaoMy 


•  Espanancad  -  AppfccaPcn 

Migramn  Managa-  Pioguffwang 

mar*  Taam  a  TacMwiI  Support 

a  Smplifiad  Pncine  a  24  Ham  a  Day  • 


May&Speh,inc. 

IS01  Opuanaea  OMnaraO'o««.C.M$<S-S70 

1(800)  720-1SO1 

FarWtoraMannaenCoraaa  TonylMnan 


Coapteterworld'e 
Cleaeified  Merke^Uce 


(800)  348/6474 

piMA;S0M7»4r00| 
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Time/Services 


COST-EFFECTIVE  _ 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Prorlda  yoa  widi: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 


•  nun®  CPUs  and  Pcrifrficrals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF. 
aCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Amdlcatioo  Scrftware: 

Datahasr  Management 
AppUcBUon  Derelopment 
4/GLa  Grafddcs 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Tcdinkal  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA^Secure  Data  Center 

•  Adranced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 
CalL  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

comDi/co 


C^IMDISCO  t  OMPl  TING 
sERMCF*i  (  ORP 

jjoihjm  Parkw  3\  {  arSt adt  ^.1  n~0", 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


ON-LINE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 

^Multiple  centers  ^  MVS/XA.  yM.  DOS 

Jracf.cics.ims  ^SAS.0B2 

^Volume  a  term  discounts  ^  Worldwide  access 

^Full  technical  suppon  ^  User  printing 

^  Disaster  recorery  serriccs 

.dCOMPCl^KSlCS 

(919)469-5525 


•xanin*  yoir  iTiMHgt.  CM  tor  U  r 
(k»MA..SOM7SOrOO) 
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is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  •  VM/XA  *  TSO/E  * 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  '  IDMSm  ' 
DB2  •  QMF  •  PROFS  * 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

RLE-AID  •  CICS  PLAYBACK  • 
dBUG-AlD  *  ABEND-AID  *  CICS 
ABEND-AID  * 

(Precoedmg  products  are  regislerod 
trademarks  ot  Compuware  Corporahon) 


MCN  Computer  Services  provides  outsourcing  solutions  to  ma)or 
intemationai  clients.  With  one  of  the  country's  finest  computer 
facilities,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available.  High-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

■  Remote  computing 

*  Computer  outsourcing 

•  Facility  management 


MCN 

Computer 
Services,  Inc. 


For  rTKve  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at: 

1-800-521 -0444 


S22S  Auto  Club  Drive 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
outsourcing  „ 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


RfMOli 

rR0(i:sMN(. 


Personalized  Service 

•  GwmwKlHdStniuLtvtt  •  Fat4hki^ 
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Defeating  computer  illiteracy 


Compi^iUHtfaty-^tluumpro- 
dtictimmMof^f$tnusnd  aefi- 
mmn  —  ku  tinlsM  to  m 
thrmitig  Uwd  is  US.  wgani- 
mH»m»,Qcc9fii9igloEmotMa- 
si»,pntid»nicftkiAsioctatwmfor^m-‘ 
pmitr  Tmtaity  S  Support  (ACTSf  m 
RsputmUki,S.Y. 

A  focmt  sufwf  of 1,000 

monagon  und  truinors  com- 
ductodbfACTS,  an  inttmationai  mom- 
borokip  organiaaPiou  prr  eomputor 
traimng  and  support  proftssiortaU,  ro- 
voaiod^tomo-^drd^aUcomputorpro- 
/taau  in  offkt  onoironmonts  art  cast 
amdapfusoTSsiximmAsaft^purduso. 

Masit  spdm  rocontfy  miA  associato 
odiior  CaAlatm  om  tko  causts  cf 
audsoh^iomtoAisrynagWKom. 

WhOT  KHMi  Of  pOOpiO  lOO  OBO  ffVO 


Wtt  aot  oldog  atom  peofife  who  are 
compmer  reamtanL  A  conyuter  ffiterate 
can  be  two  things;  A  peraoo  who  doesn't 
know  how  to  titihae  a  computer  or  soft* 
wire  tod  to  perform  his  job:  or  a  peraoo 
who  dnmatically  andenidhaes  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  software  package  or  computer. 

The  first  is  a  more  aeeeie  problein. 
Our  study  found  that  siz  months  after  a 
person  has  been  aem  to  train  oo  new  soft¬ 
ware,  he  is  not  uaing  that  package.  Goose* 
quentjy.  the  company  is  not  getting  ooe 
cent  of  retm  on  its  iofestment  in  either 
the  new  technology  or  the  training. 

The  second  type  «f  computer  ahteracy 
—  (mderuae  of  a  paiticdar  software  padc- 
age — is  ieaedrunaticbm  more  common. 
A  simple  thmg,  hke  a  uaer  not  uoderstand- 


ing  that  instead  of  typing  the  same  pan¬ 
graph  over  and  over  again  be  could  jum  in¬ 
sert  several  times,  is  unproductive. 

Whol  orw  some  of  tho  cousos  of 
thia  Wlorpcy  problomf 

Rrst,  the  amount  of  people  who  now  use 
computers  has  drsmatinUy  risen  in  five 
years,  and  organiatioos  aren't  fuDy  pre¬ 
pared  to  tonfle  that 

Second,  you  have  ^xir  vanity  buyers: 
Users  dedto,  "I  want  to  gm  Harvard 
Graphics.  Lotus,  desktop  publishing,  and 
give  me  that  project  manager  package.” 
They  get  these  packages  because  they've 
beard  abom  them,  and  they  sound  won¬ 
derful  Bm  they  have  no  commitment  to 
take  the  rimg  to  learn  bow  to  use  them  to 
do  their  job. 

Who's  Id  blomo  —  tho  IS  monog- 
or,  Iho  oaor  or  tho  company? 

Actually,  1  pm  the  culpadli^  scjuarely  on 
the  act^  managers  of  the  users.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  line  managers  have  been  very 
poorly  prepared  for  knowing  bow  to  man¬ 
age  tto  automated  resources  in  their  de- 
pirtmenls. 

For  emnple.  if  I'm  manager  of  a  pur¬ 
chasing  group,  and  I’ve  got  four  or  five 
people  in  my  group  who  use  (hfierent  soft¬ 
ware.  pert  of  wfaat  1  have  to  manage  is 
their  use  of  software.  But  if  I  don't  know 
bow  to  use  the  package.  I  may  do  a  really 
bed  job  in  managing  my  staff’s  use  of  auto- 


If  a  company  buys  several  software  pack-  formal  on-the-job  training  far  formal 
ages,  IS  managers  or  trainers  should  con-  training.  But  we  would  never  teach  some- 
duct  a  training  sesskw  directly  with  the  body  how  to  drive  a  forkhft  that  way. 
Ime  managers  —  not  on  bow  to  use  the  Coinpanics  give  people  high-powered  sys- 
package,  but  on  how  to  manage  the  use  of  terns  that  could  be  as  dangerous  to  (bta  as 


the  package. 


a  forklift  could  be  to  some  material  in  the 


In  other  wozds,  show  the  managers  the  warehouse  —  bm  with  only  the  bare  es- 
k^  features  that  their  employees  wiD  sendals  in  training. 

Even  companies  that  have 
strong  commitments  to  training  run 
into  proMems.  They  teach  people 
how  to  "do  padoges"  rather  than 
bow  to  do  tb^  jobs. 

One  example  that  our  survey  un¬ 
covered  iznmived  a  steam-plant 
manager  who  had  taken  a  Lotus  1- 
2-3  trainiog  class.  During  the 
course,  all  the  trainer  showed  him 
bowtodowereloanappli^tions  — 
not  industrial  apptotions.  He 
walked  away  deck^  never  to  use 
that  package. 

In  another  case,  we  found  that  a 
division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  been  sending  its  law¬ 
yers  off  to  take  generic  courses  oa 
WordPerfect  without  much  success. 
Some^  made  the  suggestion  to 
the  IRS  that  they  offer  essentially 
the  same  class,  bm  hdd  it  just  for 
ACTS'  Mosla:  Organiiations  aren't  fuUy  lawyers  and  call  it  "Prei^g  legal 
prepared  for  the  inertase  in  computer  users  bri^  using  automation.''  It’s  psy- 


r  briefo  using  automation.''  It’s  psy¬ 
chological,  but  it  works. 

need,  estimate  bow  long  it  should  take  his 

employees  to  get  iq>  to  speed  on  the  pack-  Do  you  too  o  floor  ood  to  tMs  com¬ 
age  and  demonstrate  what  the  package  putorMHorocyproWom? 
should  be  able  to  do  in  helping  the  employ-  No.  I  expect  the  illiteracy  level  to  r^ch 
ees  perform  their  work.  even  higher  levels.  Organizations  just 

aren't  mafcwg  a  comnutmeit  to  training 
In  what  woy  U  tho  training  func-  because  it's  perceived  as  expensive  — 
tion  in  somo  componlos  foHing?  which  is  false  in  the  long  rxm.  'Diey'll  just 
Because  of  lack  of  commitment  and  low  end  up  doing  more  support,  wtuch  will  end 
budgets,  companies  often  substitute  in-  up  being  even  more  expensive. 


mowogon  ond  troinorB  con  do  to 
holp  fhoio  Who  tnowogon? 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  lo  solve  il  to  your  complete  saiisraction.  and  wr  want  to  do  it  (ast 
Please  wnlc  to: 

COMPl  TERWORLD.  P.O.  Box  2043. 

Marion,  Ohio  43306’2043. 

Your  maguine  subscnpuon  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  you  and  us.  You  can 
hdp  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appnrs  on  your  label.  Send  This  along  with  your 
corre^ndence. 

Addrets  Chan^  or  Other  Changes  to 
Your  Subicriplion 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line.  Please 
allow  SIX  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Addreu  Goei  Here 


Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Other  Questiont  and  ProMems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  m^azine 
labd-  Also,  address  changes  are  hatKlIcd  more  efTicienily  by  mail.  However, 
should  you  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is 

,v3(i,bi.  1-800-669-1002 

OiMda  us  CP  pl4)  382-3322 
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Tech  stocks  rose  from  au  grave 
with  tile  aid  of  Wall  St  buyers 

In  1897,  Mark  Teata  oU,  "Tbe  nports  €( 
my  dMUi  are  grath  enggenud."  Tedi- 
oology  •*•'***  ni^a  daim  the  ama.  Wide 
tbey  are  oeftamly  aot  at  the  awidea  prices  of 
fire  montbe  ago,  wbca  Ibe  Dow  Jonre  Mae- 
trial  avenge  fanghod  Ike  OMlerdde  of  3,000 
poiota,  coopulcr  iinne  pknred  ahead  of  otb- 
er  aecton  bat  week.  Compaq  Compoler 
Cocp.  helped  lead  the  way  with  a  Slt^aiia 
gam  bat  week  that  poihed  it  to  Sit4  hy 
Thraaday’adoae. 

Other  luadwtre  companea  registered  vl- 
tai  agne.  aodi  as  Son  Mhxoayaienie.  Inc., 
which  kinged  (ocwaid  214  poiota  to  20M.  Ap¬ 
ple  Conmoter,  Inc.  pobed  op  W  of  a  poiot  to 
36H  OD  news  that  it  and  aeoacoadnctot  fino 
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HUD 

FROM  PAGE  1 

by  tbe  company. 

Althou^  the  contract  does 
not  ask  the  company  to  remedy 
the  finanriai  systems  shortcom¬ 
ings  widdy  cited  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  tbe  massive  misuse  of 
HUD  funds  during  tbe  1980s, 
the  new  environment  will  fadli- 
tate  the  development  of  better 
applications  and  ti^tter  system 
controls,  according  to  t%ter  A. 
Bracken,  vice  president  and  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Martin  Mariet¬ 
ta.  He  said  other  cootractcffs 
have  already  begun  overhauling 
the  agency’s  hnandal  and  admin¬ 
istrative  systems. 

A  HUD  spokesman  said  HUD 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  had 
pledged  that  no  agency  employ¬ 
ees  would  lose  their  jote  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  tbe  outsourcing.  Data 
center  personnel  would  be  reas¬ 
signed  or  lost  tiirough  natural  at- 
tritioo ,  the  ^nkesman  said. 

DelliBovi  said  the  new  net¬ 
work  will  contain  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  to  prevent  wayward  frans- 
actions,  an  occurrence  that  has, 
for  example,  resulted  in  failure 
to  record  tbe  sale  of  houses.  He 
also  said  the  new  environment 
will  better  support  integration  of 
applications. 

New  directions 

Martin  Marietta  Chairman  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Augustine  said  tbe  HUD 
job  significantly  advances  tbe 
firm's  strategy  for  diversifying 
beyond  its  traditiooa]  aerospace 
and  defense  roots.  He  said  tbe 
contract  would  have  “a  positive 
effect  on  our  1991  operating 
earnings  and  a  significant  impact 
into  tbe  next  century.**  Last 
year,  the  company  reported 
earnings  of  $307  million  on  sales 
of  $5.8  bdlKtfu  most  of  it  from  de¬ 
fense  and  aerospace  work. 

‘"Their  [diversificationl  strat¬ 
egy  is  working,"  said  IVter 
Aseritis,  defense  analyst  at  First 
Boston  Corp.  “Going  after  dvil- 
ian  agencies  pl^rs  to  their 
strengths.  Mar^  Marietta  is  a 
very  good  information  process¬ 


ing  company,  and  tbey^re  good  at 
setting  up  a  disdiADed  network 
of  suppliers.’' 

Aseritis  predicted  more  big 
federal  outsourcing  deals.  “Out¬ 
sourced  services  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  more  efficiently 
than  they  can  in^wuse." 

James  Kerrigan,  federal  pro¬ 
gram  director  at  Input,  Inc.'8  Vi¬ 
enna.  Va..  office,  said  other 
forces  are  stimulating  outsourc¬ 
ing  as  well.  Federal  agencies  of¬ 
ten  specify  limits  on  employ¬ 
ment.  and  contracting  out  is  one 
way  to  save  on  body  count  with¬ 
out  sacrifidng  the  agency's  mis¬ 
sion.  He  also  said  the  growii^ 
disparity  between  pay  scales  in 
the  pubbc  and^vivate  sectors  is 
mal^g  it  to  retain  the 

senior  systems  people  needed  at 
large  data  centers. 

Companies  that  submitted 
losing  bids  for  the  huge  job  in¬ 


cluded  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  and  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices.  Neither  company  would 
say  whether  it  planned  to  prot^ 
the  award  a  common  practice 
in  federal  systems  megadeals. 

“A  protest  is  inevitable,*’  said 
Kerrigan,  who  estimated  each 
bidder  spent  about  $5  millioa  de¬ 
veloping  proposals.  “Besides, 
procurement  rules  for  some¬ 
thing  like  this  are  so  complex, 
tbe  odds  are  very  good  that  HUD 
did  do  something  wrong.  There 
are  so  many  hoops  to  jump 
throu^.  it's  easy  to  miss  one." 

About  40%  of  tbe  contract 
revenue  will  flow  to  13  subcon¬ 
tractors.  principally  Unisys,  Hi¬ 
tachi.  Network  Systems  Co^. 
Netiix  Corp.,  Amax  Engineering 
Corp.  and  NoveO.  Inc..  Bracken 
said. 


Advisor  delays  EPA  report 


The  Wlute  House  Sdence  Advi¬ 
sor  has  ddayed  pubbc  release  d 
an  Environmental  Protectioa 
Agency  (ERA)  report  on  poten¬ 
tially  haimful  effects  of  dectro- 
magi>etic  fields,  such  as  those 
emanating  from  VDTs. 

Due  for  public  release  ea^ 
last  week,  the  EPA  evaluaticm 
diyusses  potential  carcinogenic¬ 
ity  and  other  biological  effects  of 
electromagiietic  fields.  It  was 
delayed  after  project  leader  Rob¬ 
ert  McGaugfay  was  called  into 
the  advisor’s  office  last  Monday. 

Tte  White  House  was  trying 
to  deby  tbe  release  of  the  rei^ 
until  after  tbe  Saentific  Review 
Board,  a  panel  of  outside  ex¬ 
perts,  had  finished  its  review, 


which  is  expected  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  sometime  in  the  spring. 
McCbu^ysaid. 

McGaugfay  said  administia- 
tkjo  are  coocemed  that 

electromagnetic  fields  are  af¬ 
fecting  everyone  through  expo¬ 
sure  to  such  things  as  power 
tines,  electric  blankets  and 
VDTs,  unlike  other  potentially 
cancer-causing  materials  where 
exposure  is  more  selective. 

Efforts  to  reach  White  House 
fiffirialft  for  comment  were  un¬ 
successful 

McGaugfay  said  he  “expect¬ 
ed,"  then  changed  his  word  to 
“hoped."  that  tbe  report  would 
be  made  pubbc  this  week. 

J.  A.  SAVAGE 


Bankamerica  axing  Asian  hub 

Closing  Hong  Kong  center  in  bid  to  consolidate  international  operations 


BY  JIM  NASH 
cwsnw 


HONG  KONG  —  Bankamerica 
Carp,  a  shutting  down  its  Aaan 
data  center.  In  a  coat-cutting 
move,  tbe  resurgent  multina¬ 
tional  financial  conqtany  a  con¬ 
solidating  its  three  international 
prckcessing  centers  at  one  subur¬ 
ban  London  location. 

Dan  Hartman,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Ot  Banka- 
merica’a  Asian  fbdfic  opera¬ 
tions,  said  the  bank’s  Latin 
American  processing  center  was 
moved  fiW  Los  Angdes  to 
Croydon.  Engbod,  iii  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  Tbe  Hong 
Kong  center  b  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  in  April  1991. 

“The  overall  objective  b  to 
save  money,'*  said  Hartman. 
adK>  has  woiiced  for  Baokamer- 
tca  in  Asb  for  six  years.  While  he 
refused  to  reveal  bow  much  the 
move  wfl]  cost,  “tbe  ssvings  will 
be  significant.”  Hartman  said. 
The  move  will  pay  for  itself  in 
“two  to  three  years,"  he  added, 
and  wiD  have  no  effect  on  domes¬ 
tic  transacfions.  While  there  are 
links  between  domestic  and  in- 
tematio&al  transactioa  data¬ 
bases,  Bankamerica  treats  the 
two  as  separate  operations. 

Croydkn  was  the  logical 


choice,  Hartman  said  The  bcOi- 
ty  already  has  tbe  hardware, 
floor  qnce  and  brainpower  to  ac¬ 
commodate  aQ  of  Bankamerka's 
inteniatiooa]  hanking  transac¬ 
tions. 

He  expbmed  that  the  Croy¬ 
don  data  center  currently  pro¬ 
cesses  aO  European  tnnsactioQS 
with  a  new  Amdahl  Corp.  5995 
1400  mainftame  and  a  5890 
300&  Just  as  inqxxtant.  howev¬ 
er.  b  Croydon's  role  in  develop¬ 
ing  all  appbcatioo  software  for 
tbe  bank’s  international 
branches. 

When  tbe  move  b  complet^. 
Croydon  wfll  become  the  on-line 
hub  for  all  intemationalty  gener¬ 
ated  voice  and  data  transactions 
for  Bankamerica.  A  fiber-<^>tic 
backbone  will  connect  cdecom- 
munications  hubs  in  both  of  tbe 
former  data  centers  to  tbe  En¬ 
gland  center,  Hartman  sakL  The 
site  wiD  be  b^ed  up  by  a  British 
Telecom  disaster  recovery  cen¬ 
ter  also  in  England 

A  combinatioa  of  cable  and 
satellite  methods  win  continue  to 
link  local  branches  in  each  of  the 
three  repona. 

Each  transaction  genmted 
abroad  win  be  processed  in  real 
time  throuj^  the  Englbb  center. 
Hartman  said  “We  deal  with  a 
lot  of  muhinatiooals.  and  they 


are  not  wiffing  to  w^  until  the 
ckiae  of  bnsinesB  to  have  a  trans- 
actkn  completed  in  Bangjrak  or 
Tokyo.” 

Latin  America  operations 
were  moved  because  ti^  made 
iqi  only  a  small  portion  of  tbe  to- 


HE  OVERALL 
objective  is  to 
save  money.” 

DAN  HARTMAN 
BANKAMERICA 


tal  business  process  in  tbe  Los 
Angeles  office,  be  explained.  Af¬ 
terward.  (be  bank  saw  tint  de¬ 
bate  increased  tdecommuntca- 
boos  costs,  tbe  move  was 
actually  coat-efiective.  In  June,  it 
examined  shifting  to  Hong  Kong 
for  increased  savings. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  bank 
said  tbe  planted  traxofer  of  Brit¬ 
ish  sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong 
to  China  in  19^  p^yed  little  or 
no  part  in  the  dedsbo  to  move 
operations.  “It's  a  matter  of  con- 
sunt  streamlining.  Maybe,  way 
in  the  back  of  somdwdy's  mind, 
someone  thought  of  that,  but  it 
was  not  discussed."  tbe  spokes¬ 
man  said 


DEC  unveils  integrated 
net  security  program 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CVSTATV 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  DigKai 
Equipment  Corp.  Punched  an  in¬ 
tegrated  security  program  last 
week  aimed  at  striving  corporate 
security  problems  on  networics 
of  multivendor  computers. 

Included  in  the  long-range  de- 
velopment  program  is  DEC’S 
Distributed  System  Security  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  a  ftamework  for  tm- 
plementittg  security  features  in  a 
distributed,  multivendor  envi- 
ronment. 

I^er  Schay.  an  analyst  at 


Gartner  <^roup,  Inc.,  based  in 
Stamford,  Ct^.  noted  that 
much  of  DEC'S  security  program 
wiU  not  be  avrilable  until  1992 
for  users  of  VMS  and  Ultnx, 
DEC'S  version  of  Unix.  Multi- 
vendor  shops  have  a  longer  wait, 
he  added. 

A  series  of  security  enhance¬ 
ments  was  announced  last  Fri¬ 
day.  including  tbe  following: 

•  Actions  to  the  VMS  <^)erat- 
ing  system  password  manage¬ 
ment  to  deter  attacks  based  on 
guessing  user  or  systems  ac¬ 
count  passwords. 

•  New  management  features  in 


DEC'S  Ethernet  Enhanced  Secu¬ 
rity  System,  which  will  provide 
node  authentification.  access 
control  and  encrypcion. 

•  Development  ^  a  Compart- 
mented  Mode  Wockstation 
(CMW)  that  will  meet  the  U.S. 
government  standards  for  B1 
and  CMW  “level  of  tnist"  DEC 
is  developing  the  highly  secure 
woriotatioo  undo- contract  with 
the  U.S.  Defense  Intdiigence 
Agency,  basing  tbe  machine  on 
both  reduced  instniction  set 
computing  and  VAX  architec¬ 
tures.  tbe  Uhrix  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  X  Window  System/ 
Motif. 

•  Availability  through  DEC  of 
Sybase,  loc.'s  Secure  SQL  Ser¬ 
vicer.  a  multilevel  secure  rela¬ 
tional  database  management 
system  that  runs  on  VAX  UUrix 
^sterns. 


SPA  hits  two  Chi(jago  firms 


CHICAGO  —  The  Software 
Publishers  Assodation  (SPA) 
said  last  week  it  had  conducted 
searcb-and-seizure  operatioos  at 
two  corporatiaos  in  Chicago  sus¬ 
pected  of  uxouthorized  duplica¬ 
tion  of  software. 

The  SPA  disdoeed  that  one  of 
the  raids  was  here  at  Davy- 
McKee  Corp.,  a  ^riiamaceutical 
engineering  organization.  The 
SPA  initially  said  it  bad  reached  a 


settlement  with  Davy-McKee 
over  tbe  allegations  but  subse¬ 
quently  retracted  that  state¬ 
ment 

Divy-McKee  offidals  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  SPA 
charge. 

Tbe  second  company  was  not 
identified  by  SPA  offidals,  who 
such  disclosure  would  im¬ 
pede  its  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
settlement. 


Several  area  micFocomputer 
managers  contacted  about  SPA 
activities  said  they  bdieved  the 
action  would  be  received  posi¬ 
tively  by  tbe  informaticm  sytr 
terns  community. 

One  manager  commented 
that  “upper  management  has  no 
understanding  of  software  and 
the  bcensing  requirements  and 
effectively  encourages  software 
copying."  He  also  said  that  tbe 
size  of  the  fines  could  serve  to 
change  management  attitudes. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

VDT  Isgtelatlon  parwd 

Sm  Pfciico  CouDtjr  dropped  a  reqiHreinet  that  VDTa  be 
piMed  cne  ■eto' awar  frw  adloioDg  WQikai  iD  a  ooinpn>- 
BHe  with  boaoeaea  tlat  nkl  it  wuald  ooat  too  murh  The 
ooiatjr’a  VOT  legMuo,  aiworted  by  a  oiiaritr  the 
t/a  wperriaora.  noir  kam  proceed  froao  ekrtTnmaenetk: 

raditiao  to  a  health  pneL  The  legiahtioD  itiD  has  laotectiaoa 


AMIS,  B*M  Ariantk  go  intonMiftoiMil 

Bell  Atfatk  Corp.  and  American  Minsynw^  SyiteaBS.  Inc. 
(AMS).aa<iitwareaodaerr>oeai>endocbaaedipAriipgton.Vi.. 
are  e^er  to  eMait  the  recent  trend  toward  deregdaboo  and 
of  Inrotgn  toWjnmnioMratiriK  monOpoHeS.  The 
firsa  joaotlT  anoouDced  last  we^  that  Bel  AUafltk  w91  tnaritet 
AMS'  TUne  aoftware  to  local  and  loogdstaoce  telephone 
rnmynioM  ip  aoiortorf  fointneA.  The  Software  automates 
nttfiy  of'a  tolmihnng  company's  cuntomef -oriented  fanctiona, 
iKkidmg  bdling.  ooBectkns  a^  arte  managetneiiL 


Echolen  oyos  wiring  schomo 

AdoneomaDidactxffersareeipectedthiaweektounvetlbouse- 
hdd.  office  and  bctocy  prohKtB  embedded  with  prograamu- 
ble  p^^****  rhtpo  that  oomnumkate  each  other  over  com- 
moo  electrical  whing.  Bea  Yonnach.  rice  president  ct 
mariceting  at  ftlo  Alto.  Cah£.-b8aed  Ecbeloo  Carp.,  said  the 
companies  —  irindt  she  refused  to  identify  —  haveusedtedi- 
fMlogr  deieloped  by  Ecfaekn.  The  dnpa  are  said  u>  coittrd 
cess,  Hgbriftg,  dimate  and  eqiapment  uae  by  finking  motioo 
sensors  with  a  botldmg’s  heating  and  ventilatioo.  fii^iting  and 
security  sjstema. 


MKA  sons  'opportunHios' 

MCA.  Inc.  Vice  Presded  of  Infornntian  Sjrstem.  George 
Brenoer  said  last  week's  asomneed  $6.6  billion  friendly 
^  Ki*  o«e»rt»tnfTipnr  firm  by  japsneM  foruaimer  pre^ 
ucta  pant  Matsushita  Etetric  Industtial  Co.  presents  some  iih 
trigumg  oppurtiaitiea.  ‘Hiere  are  a  lot  of  strategic  things  we 
ewD  do  in  Uw  areas  of  i^lpfnwwnuniriHiww,  dwaster  recovery 
and  torfwwJi^  sharing.’*  Brenner  said.  *Tm  sure  we've  done 
sooKthiag  they  haven't,  and  theyNe  dooe  something  we 
haven 't;  we  could  do  a  mie  swap. " 


Jwdga  l•ts  outsourcing  procood 

A  Tenneaaee  Chaooeiy  judge  last  week  denied  the  Nashville 
Electric  Service  En^loyees'  AaaodatioQ'f  request  for  an  in- 
juDction  to  prevent  Naslivdle  Electric  from  outsourdog  Ha  IS 
famfTMMi  to  a  Meaq)hi»-based  computer  services  firm  [CW, 

Nov.  S).  TV  udIHy’s  hoard  then  voted  to  proceed  with  the  sev¬ 
en-year  outsourcing  contract,  winch  was  slated  to  take  e^ct 
this  past  weekend.  Despite  faifing  to  get  the  injunction,  the 

enqrfoyees’ aasodation  poceed  wHb  its  lawsuH  against  the 

utility .  seeking  damages  for  Its  affected  mendiers. 


Surgory  for  IS? 

CenCrahaed  IS  departments  m  many  large  companies  are  due 
for  major  reconstructive  surgery,  accorefing  to  a  study  by  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge.  Maas.  TV  report  said  re¬ 
organisations  have  been  fueled  V  outaourring  mainframe 
moM|p»monr  fimetioos  and  “downsourdag"  application  devel- 

I  opmenttotHiicsdoaertothebuaiDesafuDctiQn.ISwfltriKeaoa 
threei>oint  struebwe,  aDcbored  by  outiourdng  proridera,  line 

I  IS  groups  and  central  IS.  wfaidi  take  on  monitoring  and  man- 
agemerH  roles,  the  study  foimd. 


LAN  manogomaiit  up  for  rovlow 

IBM  and  3Com  Corp.  said  last  week  they  have  made  available 
for  general  review  their  spedficatioas  far  a  proposed  Ether- 
net^oken-R^  network  maiugemeat  aCaodaid  TV  compa¬ 
nies  bad  anooimccd  in  Jidy  that  they  would  work  together  on 
such  a  standard.  Last  wedf.tV  firms  said  that  four  companies 
have  reviewed  those  prekmiaary  specifiratiom. 


Object-oriented  group 
sete  standards  outline 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

Of  STAFF 


FRAMINGHAM.  Mass.  —  The 
Object  Management  Group 
(OMG)  issued  a  report  last  week 
on  the  architecture  H  will  pro¬ 
mote  as  tV  industry  standard 
for  object-oriented  systems. 

Like  other  standards  groui» 
bdore  H.  the  OMG  expects  it 
will  take  a  few  years  bdore  all 
the  components  of  the  ardtitec- 
ture  are  selected  and  finalized. 

It  intends  to  forge  ahead  with¬ 
out  official  support  from  either 
IBM  or  Microsoft  Corp.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  has  the  sui^>oit  of  nearly 
every  other  major  company  in 
the  industry. 

IBM  in  particular  could  pose  a 
problem  for  the  group,  brause 
it  has  announced  its  own  big 
plans  for  object-oriented  lech- 
mdogy  and  expects  to  begin  an¬ 
nouncing  products  next  year. 


However.  John  ^tz,  a 
spokesman  for  the  group,  said 
IBM  had  contributed  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Obiect  Management 
Architecture  Guide.  An  IBM 
spokesman  could  not  confirm 
this,  but  he  said  he  was  aware 
that  some  IBM  representatives 
had  attended  OMG  meetings. 

•uMloglfcolr  own 

Sfitz  said  OMG  members  are 
hiplrimg  their  own  object-orient¬ 
ed  systems  that  will  be  modified 
as  the  architecture's  compo¬ 
nents  are  determined.  TV 
group  will  select  only  commer- 
dally  available  lechnedogy  and 
will  not  accept  academic  propos¬ 
als. 

"We  are  obviously  flying  the 
plane  while  still  building  it."  SbU 
said.  "But  at  least  we  are  work¬ 
ing  at  H.  It's  a  better  answer  and 
more  realtsik"  than  starting 
from  scratch,  he  added. 


TV  OMG  architecture  con¬ 
sists  of  four  maijor  components 
to  govern  various  aspects  of  an 
object-oriented  ‘  system.  Cux- 
reiiUy,  the  group  has  issued  a  re¬ 
quest  for  technology  for  an  Ob¬ 
ject  Request  Broker,  which 
would  manage  the  messaging  be¬ 
tween  objects,  and  a  request  for 
infonnatioo  oo  Hs  Objects  Ser¬ 
vices  coropooeot.  which  includes 
the  data  model 

TV  Object  Request  Broker  is 
considered  to  be  the  core  of  the 
architecture  in  that  H  has  the 
critiad  job  of  determining  how 
messages  are  passed  between 
objects. 

Slits  said  be  expects  requests 
for  infonnatkm  to  go  out  for  the 
other  two  conqxments  —  Com¬ 
mon  Facilities  and  Apidication 
Objects — in  1991. 

Commoo  Facilities  are  those 
Hems  that  can  be  shared  by  uy 
application,  such  as  a  spelling 
checker.  TV  Application  Ob¬ 
jects  component  will  govern  the 
buildtng  of  apfdkations  through 
the  use  of  ofaj^  classes. 

‘To  fiD  out  this  entire  archi- 
tecture.  it  will  take  us  about  2Mi 
years,"  Slits  said. 


IBM 

FROM  PAGE  1 

hardware,  software  and  mainte¬ 
nance  product  lines. 

Last  week,  observers  said  it 
appeared  that  the  actual  dis¬ 
counts  wiD  not  improve  much 
with  revenue-based  plans,  but 
the  significance  of  tb^  deals  is 
tV  flexibility  they  will  provide  to 
users. 

Some  observers  also  suggest¬ 
ed  the  movement  to  revenue- 
based  plans  may  have  a  hidden 
bendit  for  IBM.  By  putting  more 
contracts  on  a  revenue  plan  — 
particularly  those  that  reported¬ 
ly  span  hardware  and  software 
product  lines  —  IBM  has  a  more 
competitive  weapon. 

"My  reading  is  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  large  customers  a  little  more 
incentive  to  do  business  with 
IBM.  and  therefore,  it's  harder 
for  someone  bke  (Storage  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.)  to  come  in  and 
cfaeny-pick  a  deal,"  said  one  IS 
manager  who  is  negotiating  a 
revenue-baaed  cocHract. 

Art  Cohen.  IBM  director  of 
product  busmess  practices,  con¬ 
firmed  that  IBM  quietly  shifted 
to  a  revenue-based  for  high- 
end  mainframes  earlier  this  faD. 
At  the  samg  tiroe,  the  firm  offi¬ 
cially  announced  revenue-based 
discounting  deals  for  Enterprise 
System/9000  air-cooled  models. 

Cohffl  said  there  is  no  official 
IBM  enterprisewide  agreement 
as  described  by  the  three  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Any  such  agreement 
would  foil  unr^  a  ^)edal  bid  ban¬ 
ner  and  would  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  proprietary  information. 

However,  two  IS  executives 
contacted  last  week  said  they  are 
currently  negotiating  large-^e 
revenue-based  deals  that  cover 


corporatewide  purchases.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Jack  Cooper,  presideot  of 
CSX  Technology,  the  IS  division 
of  CSX  Corp.,  said  be  has  been 
informed  of  enterprise  agree¬ 
ments  and  added,  are  antici¬ 
pating  doing  one." 

Cooper  said  be  believes  IBM 
is  trying  to  make  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  easier  for  users.  The  en¬ 
terprise  agreement,  he  said, 
would  allow  him  to  add  up  all  ex¬ 
penditures:  "proeessors,  soft¬ 
ware,  maintenance,  even  some 
of  your  leasing  and  aggregate  H 


Sgorre.  Conpum  fctcuownc*.  Inc 

to  one  number." 

He  said  that  with  previous 
contracts,  "everything  was  sep¬ 
arate  ~  disks,  tape,  processors 
—  and  it  was  done  on  a  unit  ba¬ 
sis.  So  during  the  year,  you  had 
discounts  on  each  type  of  unit.  If 
you  were  a  little  short  on  one 
unit,  you  were  compromised  on 
maintaining  that  discount." 

Big  accounts  have  long  been 
able  to  negotiate  a  variety  of 
sweet  deals  under  a  cloak  of  se¬ 
crecy  known  as  the  special  bid. 
In  some  isolated  cases,  they  may 
have  been  based  on  revenue 
commitments.  But  the  recent 
shift  for  both  water-cooled  and 
air-cooled  processors  by  IBM 


shows  a  determination  to  make 
this  more  for-reaching. 

Jack  Lewis,  president  of  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.,  said  be  believes  IBM 
has  done  revenue-based  deals 
"outside  for  years,  particulaily 
in  Canada."  Wide  be  said  he  was 
not  familiar  with  widespread 
plans  here,  be  added,  "It 
wouldn't  surprise  me. " 

"I’m  sure  they  are  doing  it  in 
some  (daces,"  Lewis  said. 
"They'D  just  try  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  opCinuze  their  com¬ 
petitive  position.'’ 


Other  users  said  they  are -ei¬ 
ther  negotiating  or  evaluating 
the  various  revenue-based  (dans. 
One  senior  IS  vice  (fferidenl, 
who  requested  axKXiymity,  said 
be  is  negotiating  a  revenue- 
based  enterprise  agreement 
"that  includes  hardware  pur¬ 
chases.  software,  maintenance, 
PCs  [and)  education." 

T^  IS  executive  said  be  is  re¬ 
quired  to  (iroject  that  for  a  one- 
or  two-year  period,  total  IBM 
purchases  wiD  increase  by  10% 
annually.  "They  take  that 
amount,  stir  op  their  secret  for¬ 
mula  and  come  bock  with  a  pro- 
posed  riwmtmt  acTOSS  the  whole 
amount,"  be  said. 


Out  wi^  the  old 

Residual  values  of  IBM 3090  mainframes  an  projected  to  foQ  dramatically 
as  IBM's  ^/9000 series  comes  on-line 


30W 

RhI 

X 

6001 

4Q’a9 

$13.2M 

400S 

4Q’88 

$10.2M 
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Ex-IBM  exec  dead  at  62 


Burton  S.  Gokfterg,  62,  a  for-  surer  David  Finley.  Goldberg 
mer  bead  of  IBM’s  Large  Sys-  was  in  the  process  of  lauDching 
terns  Dtvisioo  and  a  developer  of  his  own  compai^.  Technology 
the  IBM  System  360  and  System  Builders  Internatiooal.  a  consult- 
370,  died  a(  a  heart  attack  last  ing  firm  aimed  at  bobtering 
we^.  young  or  underachieving  tech- 

Goldberg  retired  in  1984  af-  nologyfinns. 
ter  three  deodes  at  IBM.  Hxnt-  ’’Burt  had  a  child's  curiosity 
ing  to  his  ongoing  involvement  in  for  how  to  apply  technology  to 
various  ventures.  coUeagues  said  markets  of  opportunity,"  said 
Goldberg  was  sdil  in  his  prime  as  3Cam  Chairman  and  co^ounder 
an  industry  executive.  William  Krause.  "In  this  way 

He  was  a  member  of  the  could  an  Easterner  leave  his 
boardsaf3CamCorp.,LANSyS'  mark  on  Silicon  Valley." 
tons.  Inc.  and  Softvm  Publi^-  In  additioa  to  ^leartieading 
ing  Corp.  and  an  adviser  on  ven-  maior  systems  architectures  at 
ture  capital  through  IBM,  "Burt  was  one  of  the  first 

affiliations  with  The  Mayfield  people  to  understand  the  eoor- 
Fund  and  New  Enterprise  Asso-  mous  significance  of  distributed 
dates.  processing."  said  consultant  and 

"Burt  had  at  least  half  a  dosen  former  IBM  colleague  Sam  Al- 
prp^ects  going,"  said  Belden  ben.TheIBM8100.aneartyat- 
Menkus,  editor  of  "EDPACS."  a  tempt  at  distributed  processing, 
computer  security  newsletter,  was  Goldberg's  creation.  Albert 
"His  wife  recently  told  me  that  said.  At  the  time  of  bis  retire- 
they  were  thinking  of  giving  up  merit,  Goldberg  headed  IBM’s 
their  apartment  and  moving  personal  computer  operations  in 
back  to  a  house  just  to  make  Europe. 
roomforaDofhisventures/'  Gddberg  is  survived  by  his 

Akmg  with  former  IBM  Trea-  wife  and  two  children. 


IBM  readies  update  on 
Officevision  progress 


IBM  "is  looking  to  having  addi¬ 
tional  detaOs  on  our  plans  avail¬ 
able  by  mid-December. " 

He  said  Mondello’s  group  is 
currently  reviewing  OS/2  Ver* 
don  1.3.  However,  the  Release  2 


IBM  plans  to  go  pubbe  with  a 
progress  report  on  Officevidon 
Release  2  in  two  weeks,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said  last  week. 

The  clock  is  ticking  away  on 
the  coomany's  shipment  dead¬ 
lines  for  Release  2.  It  had  prom- 
iaed  to  have  two  Release  2  ver¬ 
sions  out  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  to  announce  an  availability 
date  for  the  Application  Sys- 
tem/400  version  in  this  time 
fiaiM. 

However,  in  an  October  in¬ 
terview,  Tony  Moodello,  vice 
prestdenl  for  office  systems  de- 
vdopment,  said  U  was  posdUe 
that  IBM  could  slide  by  a  few 
weeks  in  delivering  both  the  lo-  version  of  Officevision  for  the 
cal-area  network  and  mainframe  I^rsonal  Sy5tem/2  was  intertded 
VM  versions.  At  that  time,  be  to  work  with  OS/2  Version  1.2. 
coukt  not  (Momise  if  IBM  wmik!  The  spokesman  said  the  newest 
be  ready  to  announce  by  year’s  version  of  the  operating  system 
end  an  availability  date  for  the  will  "not  neceskrily"  override 
AS/4CK)  verskm.  The  MVS  ver-  OS/2  1.2  because  Officevisioo  is 
skm  has  king  had  a  1991  delivery  "scheduled  and  announced  to 
date.  runoQrVersion]1.2." 

Last  week,  a  spokesman  said  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


Stratus  turns  to  networking  initiatives 

OS!,”hesaid. 

Stratus’  main  targ^  for  OS 
Server  are  companies  in  Eun^. 
teJecommunicatioos  service  pro¬ 
viders  and  other  large  North 
Amerkao  companies  that  resell 
telecommunications  service. 
OSI  Server’s  first  appeal  wiO  be 
for  fault-tolerant  electrooic  mail 
backbones,  the  firm  said. 

The  company  abo  announced 
last  week  that  it  will  distribute, 
support  and  enhance  Network 
Express,  software  that  pulb  i&- 
«imitar  computing  platfomis  into 
a  single  on-line  transaction  pro- 


IBM  COULD  sUde 
by  a  few  weeks  in 
delivering  both 
the  local-area  network 
and  mainframe  VM 
versions. 
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Underground  stirrings 

C^^»ArrtR>fU  recored  a  caD  last  wedt  from  an  aixnynxxis 
source  warned  us  that  KiypCft,  an  uDdergrouDd  hacto 

group,  intended  to  pbxit  a  virus  in  atdq)bc)oe  netwock  this 
Wednesday.  A  second  source  described  the  group  as  a ‘IxiDCh 

of  real  nasty  kids''  and  added,  'If  anybody  could  do  it,  th^ 

coukL "  StiU  another  source  claimed  the  group  WM  preparing  to 
carry  out  its  mechief  around  Christnias  to  coincide  with  a 

backer's  convention  slated  for  Houston.  The  group  is  appar* 
ently  bent  on  revenge  for  the  recent  sentencing  of  three  ha^* 

ers,  who  were  pven  14- to  21-nioath  jail  terms  and  fined  stiff 
restitutioG  payments  for  breaking  ioto  BeOsooth  computers. 

A  -wmiTar  threat,  which  was  not  carried  out,  was  made  days 
before  the  Nov.  15  sentencing. 

Finger  painting 

Bfll  Gates  wants  to  have  information  at  lus  fingertips  —  and 
talk  to  his  machine,  too.  Accordm^,  AAcrosoft  is  expected  to 
announce  this  week  that  it  has  incr^tsed  its  landings  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Langtag^,  Inc.  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  a  fiO-person  software 
firm  qteciahzing  in  EngKab-btiguage  user  inteifoces.  Afiertv 
softon)yq>ent  $1  millioatiiistinie,  which  is  said  to  increase  its 
share  of  Natural  Language  stock  to  more  than  10%. 

virus?  What  —  me,  worry? 

It  must  be  a  sign  of  the  times.  MAD  magarine's  Computer 
Virus  Editioojust  hit  the  newsstands.  The  summer  1991  spe¬ 
cial  edition  features  96  pages  of  "g^itebes."  including  a  "bug- 
infested  Alfred  E.  Neuc^  program.”  ^nna-be  MAD  hack¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  waste  time,  energy  and  money  copying 
pri^rams  that  will  create  a  MAD  logo  and  Neuman’s  foce. 

More  MIPS  from  Mips 

The  next  RISC  processor  from  Computo' Systems 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  systems  companies  by  next  month  and 
in  products  by  late  summer  1991.  Tte  processor,  seen  as  late 
to  the  dinner  table  by  analysts,  should  rival  the  speed  of  Sun’s 
latest  RISC  processor,  at  40  MHz  and  about  29  MIPS. 

Here  we  go  again 

The  never-ending  Wang  rumor  miU  is  now  buzzing  with  word 
of  big  doii^  sometime  next  month.  While  nothing  has  been 
confirmed,  analysts  are  speculating  that  the  Lowdl,  Mass.- 
based  minicoinputer  and  imaging  vendor'is  shopping  around 
for  financing  and  may  be  considering  some  type  of  limited 
partnership  or  distriiKitioo  deal  with  Hitadu  Data  Systems. 

Killer  technology 

The  upccmiing  higb-end  Api^  Maenttosh  based  on  the  Mo- 
torcria  68040  chip  is  reportedly  booked  up  to  such  a  targe  moni¬ 
tor  in  the  company's  labs  that  Apple  enpneers  have  chris¬ 
tened  it  with  a  suitably  impoang  nickname;  Megadeath.  The 
machine  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 

Did  you  say  you  had  a  problem? 

For  Oracle  customers  vdK>  haven't  complained  enou^  al¬ 
ready,  there  will  be  a  new  customer  support  service  to  track 
users'  problems  that  involve  billing,  ordering  and  other  non- 
product  issues.  The  new  service,  which  may  be  announced  as 
early  as  this  week,  is  an  addition  to  ReaFUme  Support,  Ora¬ 
cle’s  revamped  ca^in  customer  service  line.  "This  new  organi- 
zatioo  will  take  responsibility  for  all  nontechnical  issues,” 
Mike  Fields,  president  of  the  Oracle  USA  Sales  Division,  told 
CoMPHtmtorid  last  week. 

In  a  prophetic  siip  of  the  tongue,  Merrill  Lynch  ISboss 
Du  Wayne  Pttereon  b^an  his  heynote  spee^  at  the  CJQ/AMR 
conference  in  late  October  by  mistakenly  referring  toa 
Str^  Journal  story  on  Merrill  Lynch  as  a  chronicle  of  "^the 
cumnt  changes  goirtg  on  at  Security  Paeifk” — wkm  he 
was  IS  head  five  years  ago  Later,  Security  Pacific  CEO  Mu 
chael  S  Heschel  b^an  his  remarks  by  joking,  ^‘Wken  I  heard 
what  DuWayru  said,  I  almost  rushed  to  callup  office  to  see 
wkof  loasgoirtg  orr.  "’Hesdulgaoe  up  Siat  office  last  month 
(see  story  page  V-  Stirrirtgs  in  tite  top  ranks  arealteays  of  high 
interest,  so  tip  off  News  Editor  Pete  Bartolik  at  (900)  343- 
6474,  message  COMPUTERWmLD  on  MCI  Mail,  or  fas  the 
infoto{S08i87SB931. 


EI«<troiilc  Data 
latorcbaasa 


What  DOS  shell  ex¬ 
cels  at  file  manage¬ 
ment  but  is  hard  for  begin¬ 
ners  to  get  their  hands 
around?  Answer:  Xtree 
Co.'s  Xtree  Pro  Gold.  See 
what  the  experts  have  to 
say  and  bow  they  rate  the 
product  in  Technology 
Analysis,  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  opinions  from 
personal  computer  labora¬ 
tories,  publications,  users 
and  analysts. 


Two  veiy  different 
things  lured  Ken  Gra¬ 
ham  out  of  retirement  at 
the  age  of  59:  the  romance 
of  the  wine-making  indus¬ 
try  and  the  introduction  of 
the  IBM  Application  Sys- 
teni/400.  Learn  more 
about  Robert  Mondavi 
Winery’s  director  of  MIS 
and  the  use  dt  systems  in 
the  genteel  but  competi¬ 
tive  wine  business  in  a 
Manager’s  Journal  profile. 


<iuarci  CIM  fcaach.  lac,  OOt  hrtt.  IK. 
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There’s  no  end 
to  how  far  people 
will  go  to  get 
COMPUTERWORLD 
first 

Do  you  risk  life  and  limb  each  week  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  your  oonpany  to  nab  the  office  cc^y  of 
Qmqmterworld? 

Well  now  there’s  a  better-and  safer-way  to  get  the 
latest,  most  uiHxxlate  news  in  the  information 
industry,  hot  off  the  presses. 

Subscribe  to  Computerwortd  and  receive  51  issues  of 
the  best-read  publication  in  the  information  industry, 
nus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication.  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  oxnpanies 
using  information  systems  technology. 

’There’s  no  need  to  wait  days  before  your  company 
or  department  subscription  reaches  your  desk.  And 
fii«re’s  no  need  to  go  to  extrones  just  to  be  among 
the  first  in  your  ocaiQiany  to  read  about  the  products 
and  peofde,  trratds  and  techndogy,  issues  and  infor- 
matirni  that  shake  the  IS  oxnmunity  each  week. 

Just  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
Computerwcnid. 

Why  take  chances? 
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its  multitasking! 


printer  support 
to  include  driv¬ 
ers  for  almost 
all  popular 
printers. 
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AT&T  bets  computer  business  on  NCR  takeover 


Industry’s  history  frowns  on  hostile  takeovers 


ANALYSIS 


BY  NELLMARGOLIS 

CWSTItfF 

If  AT&T  sturceeds  in  the  hostile 
takeover  of  a  (X)mputer  Arm.  it 
will  join  a  highly  selective  group; 
if  it  acquires  NCR  Corp.  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  actually  create  the 
merged  firm  it  envisions,  it  will 
be  in  a  class  by  itself. 

"The  history  of  acquisitions 
in  the  computer  indust^  is  that 
they  generally  don’t  work.”  not¬ 
ed  Bster  Labe,  an  analyst  at 
Labe,  Simpson  &  Co. 

The  most  spectacular  failure 
of  recent  years  is  the  attempt  of 


former  Burroughs  Corp.  Chair¬ 
man  W.  Michael  Blumenthal  to 
swallow  Sperry  Corp.  and  build 
Unisys  Corp.  into  a  $10  billion 
powerhouse  designed  to  carry 
enough  weight  to  challenge 
IBM.  Today,  after  layoffs  and 
restructurings.  Unisys  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
with  its  shareholdings  valued  at 
considerably  less  than  $1  billion. 

If  the  general  prognosis  for 
computer  industry  acquisitions 
is  dim.  several  analysts  saw 
nothing  brighter  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  prospect  of  an  AT&TfNCR 
union. 

"Takeovers  are  risky;  hostile 
takeovers  are  all  the  more  so  — 
Continued  on  page  12S 


Global  view 

If  it  ocquim  NCR, 

AT&T  will  gain  a 
foreign  pmence  that  dwarfi  its  own 
1989 

installed  base 
SmaUaaOe' 

U.S.  41.40)  I'  51.500 


Besieged  execs  spurn  unwanted  bid,  but  users 
seevaluein  marriage  of  open  systems  strategies 


Worldwide  48.900 

Medtam  Male* 

U.S. _ 6.100 


6.900 


106.700 


4.900 


1989  value  of  smaU  and 
medium  scale  shipments 


U.S. 

S470M 

3470M 

Worldwide 

$520M 

$1.140M 

BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

ewSTATF 

While  NCR  Corp.’s  chairman 
struggled  against  the  unwanted 
embrace  of  AT&T's  hostile 
$6.12  billion  takeover  bid  last 
week,  NCR  customers  were 
calmly  evaluating  the  merits  of  a 
proposed  merger. 

A  merger  "would  strengthen 
me  as  a  customer  and  offer  the 
marketplace  [a  strategy]  that 
would  complement  but  not  di¬ 
rectly  compete  with  IBM.”  said 
Jim  Wegmann.  vice  president  of 
corporate  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  at  Talman  Home  Federal 


Savings  and  Loan  in  Chicago. 
The  bank  uses  NCR  peraona) 
computers  and  Tower  systems 
and  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V. 

Afiolysts  bciffl«d 

•rhe  proposed  merger,  which  be¬ 
gan  with  talks  first  reported  in 
mid-Novefnba’.  left  analysts 
amazed  at  the  sudden  aggres- 
^eness  of  AT&T  and  debating 
the  likelihood  yet  another 
grand  computer  industry  part¬ 
nership  going  up  in  flamies  (see 
analysis  ait  left). 

iSe  all-ca^  bid  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  comput¬ 
er  maker,  which  AT&T  hopes 
Contin  ued  on  page  124 


Humbug!  No  Officevision 
under  the  tree  this  season 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  will  miss  its  year-end  dead¬ 
line  for  dehveiy  of  Officevision 
Release  2,  mdustry  sources  con¬ 
firmed  last  week. 

The  company  plans  to  release 
a  status  report  on  the  strategic 
integrated  office  platform  later 
this  month,  an  IBM  spokesman 
reaffirmed. 

Analysts  and  an  industry 
source  with  access  to  develop¬ 
ment  plans  said  IBM  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  delay  of  at  least  three 
more  months.  'They  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  earliest  IBM  can  deliver 
Officevision  Rdease  2  is  early  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1991. 

Industry  sources  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  IBM  to  pin  the  delay  on  a 
shift  in  development  efforts  for 
the  woriistation  version  of  Offi- 
ceviston.  Apparently,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  dedded  not  to  proceed 
with  its  previous  plan  to  deliver 
the  local-area  network  version  of 
Officevision  Release  2  on  OS/2 
Release  1.2  but  will  instead  tar¬ 
get  it  for  OS/2  Release  1.3, 


which  has  two  availability  dates. 
OS/2  Release  1.3  Extend  Edi¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  shipment  by 
year'send.  The  LAN  Swver  ver¬ 
sion  is  due  out  in  March. 

The  shift  to  Release  1.3  will 
likely  cause  delays  on  the  host- 
based  versions  of  Officevidon 
Release  2.  the  sources  said.  A 
key  aspect  of  the  host  versions  is 
a  dired  connection  to  OS/2,  re¬ 
quiring  an  accommodation  to  the 
shift  to  Release  1 .3.  • 


Simmons  puts 
Bank  of  Boston 
on  IS  offensive 


Latin  America  making  connections 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWrrr 

CWSTAFF 


Drug  wars,  politica]  upheavals  and 
alligators  in  the  public  waterways 
notwithstanding,  one  of  the  biggest 
deterrents  to  doing  business  in  Lat¬ 
in  America  has  been  the  lack  of  de¬ 
cent  communications  services. 

That  may  be  on  the  ver^  a  change,  wi^ 
commerce-hungry  administrations  brining  in 
foreign  companies  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  and  expertise  to  bring  their  telephone 
systems  up  to  aiuff. 

The  improvements  caimot  come  fast  enou^ 
for  communications  managers  struggling  to 


provide  an  adequate  network  infra¬ 
structure  for  th^  companies'  Latin 
American  business  dealings. 
Among  the  n^jor  hassles  are  unreli¬ 
able  or  nonexistent  telephone  dr- 
ciuts,  exwtNtant  charges,  regula¬ 
tory  obstacles  to  implementing 
communications  and  computer 
equipment  "not  made  here"  and  de¬ 
lays  in  circuit  orders  that  can  stretch  out  over 
months. 

'The  hardest  places  to  get  private  lines  are 
in  Latin  America;  it’s  been  a  burr  in  our  sides.” 
said  I^trick  Greenish,  managiog  director  of 
Federal  Express  Corp.’s  international  tele- 
Omtinuedon  page€ 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  With  the  defensive 
posture  of  a  bank  beset  by  tum¬ 
bling  real  estate  values  aind  se¬ 
vere  economic  doldrums,  senior 
managers  at  Bank  of  Boston  will 
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take  a  look  at  a  new  (tensive 
firom  their  tc^  inf<rmation  sys¬ 
tems  executive  this  wedc. 

Michael  SimrrKms,  group  ex¬ 
ecutive. vice  president  for  tech¬ 
nology  and  opera- 
tioos.  will  present 
the  bank’s  au£t 
committee  with  his 
"Technology  Strat¬ 
egy.”  a  five-year 
Uueprint  for  stream¬ 
lining  the  bank’s  dis¬ 
jointed  IS 

When  Simmons 
came  to  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton  last  spring  from 
the  top  IS  job  at 
Bankamerica  Corp., 
the 
landscape 


Jots  0»<SM 

Simmons  to  ojfer 
new  strategy  to 
streamline  IS 


more  than  10.000  dumb  termi- 
nab  and  personal  computers. 

Ironically,  part  of  his  blue¬ 
print  invoives  casting  off  some  of 
the  local  computer  vendors 
wboM  woes  are  of¬ 
ten  seen  as  partially 
to  blame  for  the  <h^ 
dine  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  economy, 
which  has  been  in  a 
slump  since  bte  last 
year. 

From  11  different 
hardware  platforms, 
Simmons  will  be  par¬ 
ing  away  several 
vendors  induding 
Data  General  Co^.. 
Wang  Laboratories. 
Inc..  Nuotorf  Com- 


and  found  131  major  apf^- 
tions.  55  separate  databases,  13 
local-area  network  operating 
systems,  110  LAN  servers, 
nearly  3,500  workstatioas  and 


puter  Corp.  and  Bull  HN  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems.  Inc.  However. 
Simmons  said  be  will  keep  IBM 
mainfraines.  Digital  Equipment 
Continued  on  page  123 
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Ex«cutiv«  Report  —  is 

moving  firom  central  IS  to 
b4isiness  departinents  a  ca¬ 
reer  advancement?  Many  IS 
staffers  think  so.  I^ge  87. 

h  Depth  —  Career  boost¬ 
ers  for  women  in  IS.  I^ge  95. 

Computer  systems  ore 
vulnerallie.  security  panel 
says  —  and  users  are  quite 
often  their  own  worst  enemy. 
Page  4. 

Nertbeni  Teietom  boils 

out  of  LAN  development, 
leaving  small  user  base  won- 
I  dering  where  to  turn. 

I  Page  123. 
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Signet  signals  outsourcing  vendors 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

cvrowr 


RICHMOND.  Va.  —  Signet  Banking  Corp.  is 
expected  to  put  out  a  request  for  proposals  to  a 
number  of  “major  outsourdng  vendors"  thb 
week  as  part  of  a  recently  initiated  outsourcing 
evahabon.  according  to  Floyd  Griggs  Jr.,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  ixrfonnation  systems. 

The  bank’s  IS  department  initial  met  with 
bank  management  to  propose  the  e^oluation  on 
Nov.  5.  Griggs  syid  late  1^  week. 

"We  felt  we  could  not  overlook  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  alternative  as  a  means  to  accomplish  a  oum- 
:  bef  of  (banned  major  IS  initiatives.'’  he  aided. 
"The  timing  and  cost  of  getting  those  initiatives 
doae  (m-hottsel  is  known;  the  outsourcing  eval- 
I  uation  is  simply  to  see  if  there  is  a  provider  that 
can  implefnent  those  plans  in  a  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  shorter  tune  frame  than  we  could." 

*n)e  initiatives,  which  have  been  approved  by 
management  for  iraplemeoUtion  during  the 
I  next  four  years,  include  the  following: 


•  Developing  application  software  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  systems  approach  "so  that,  for  example, 
you  would  have  ooe  deposit  applicatkm  instead 
of  several  to  handle  iMerent  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties,"  Griggs  said. 

•  Data  center  automation  targeting  U^ts-out 
operations. 

•  Migratkm  of  the  bank's  data  center  opera¬ 
tions  from  "a  multivendor  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment  to  a  sin^  environment:  IBM’s,’’  Griggs 
said. 

The  firm  has  hired  Fust  Manhattan 

Consulting  Group  of  New  York  to  assist  it  in  the 
evaluation  process.  The  process,  which  should 
be  comideted  by  March,  "will  put  everything  on 
the  tahfa"  as  possible  outsourcing  fodder,  in¬ 
cluding  IS,  data  center,  netwtukiog  and  net¬ 
work  management  operations,  Griggs  said. 

Signet,  a  $12.4  billion  bedding  company,  has 
banking  operations  in  ^fa’ginia.  Maryland  and 
Wuhington.  D.C..  as  well  as  an  internaticmal  di¬ 
vision.  With  $392  employees,  it  is  the  4€th 
largest  U.S.  bank. 


EXECUTIVE  BraEFING 


■  NCR  users  appeared  unconcern^ 
last  week  about  AT&T’s  $6.12  billion  hostile 
takeover  attempt.  Users  said  the  two  ven¬ 
dors  share  similar  open  systems  strategies, 
and  some  hoped  AT&T’s  bankroll  would 
shore  up  NCR’s  ambitious  plans  to  overhaul 
its  product  line.  But  the  computer  industry’s 
poor  merger  history  has  many  analysts  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  combination  could  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  both  firms.  Some  European  users 
think  NCR’s  position  will  be  strengthened 
overseas  if  it  can  get  an  injection  of  Unix  sav¬ 
vy  from  AT&T.  Pages  1, 124  and  125. 

■  Can  IS  and  business  reaUy  mix?  IS 
professionals  who’ve  made  the  move  into 
user  departments  say  yes.  Although  some 
twinges  of  separation  anxiety  are  conunon, 
most  say  they  were  able  to  adjust  to  the  new 
setting.  Some  are  anxious  to  shake  their 
technical  image  and  blend  into  the  main¬ 
stream  for  career  advancement.  Page  87. 


■  Computers  are  too  vul- 
oeraMe  to  security  breach¬ 
es,  and  the  government,  ven¬ 
dors  and  users  aren't  doing 
enough  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  a  government  study 
group  said  last  week.  The 
panel  of  e}q>erts  recommend¬ 
ed  that  a  nongovernment 
foundation  be  established  to 
promote  safe  computing. 
Page  4. 

■  Kill  the  letter:  Save  a 
buck  —  even  ten.  That 
could  be  the  word  coming 
from  corporate  offices  when 
executives  learn  that  despite 
the  use  of  PCs.  the  cost  of 
producing  a  one-page,  dictat¬ 
ed  letter  has  risen  79%  in  10 
years  to  $10.85.  Page  81 . 

■  Sweeping  changes  are 
on  the  horixon  for  IS  at  ail¬ 
ing  Bank  of  Boston.  Newly  in¬ 
stalled  CIO  Michael  Suiutkmis 
has  outlined  a  strategy  that 
cuts  out  existing  proprietary 
systems,  crnisohdates  data 
centers  and  greatly  expands 
netwOTks.  Page  1 . 

■  IBM  will  its  1990 
target  ship  date  for  Office- 
viskm  Release  2,  sources  say. 
It  will  probably  blame  the  lat¬ 
est  delay  on  a  dedsaon  to 
move  to  OS/2  Release  1.3  as 
the  workstation  i^tform  for 
Officevision.  Page  1 . 

■  Northern  Telecom  has 
quit  the  LAN  market,  dis¬ 
continuing  its  Lanstar  hub 
and  leaving  about  100  users 
with  no  easy  migratioo  solu¬ 
tion.  North^  will  coitinue 
to  support  Lanstar  but  wm’t 
enhance  it.  Page  123. 

■  Hiring  plans  are  pro¬ 
ducing  negative  numbers 
for  the  first  time  since  1983, 


said  a  report  by  Manpower. 
Tlte  agency  found  that  more 
firms  plan  to  cut  workers  than 
to  hire  them.  Most  of  the 
15,000  companies  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  report  no 
plans  to  change  their  staffing 
levels.  Page  82. 

■  IS  profeaaiooala  in  non- 
pre^  organixations  say 
that  vdule  salaries  may  lean 
toward  the  faw  end,  generous 
benefits,  job  security  and  sat- 
isfactioa  make  their  vocations 
worthwhile.  Page  108. 

■  New  York-area  uaers 
who  are  nervoua  about  di- 
saster  recovery  should  get 
a  boost  from  a  dedston  by 
New  York  Telephone  and 
New  Engjand  Telephone  to 
let  ateeroathre  access  provid¬ 
ers  share  central  office  space. 
The  move  should  make  back¬ 
up  services  more  accessible. 
Paged. 

■  On-eite  this  week:  New 
technology  means  new  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  for  the 
world’s  leading  credit-card 
companies.  Rnns  such  as 
Visa  and  Mastercard  to 
use  computers  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  o^works  to  bdp  cus¬ 
tomers  use  aedit  cards  in 
new  ways.  Page  71.  Having 
started  out  with  an  old.  donat¬ 
ed  minicomputer  to  siqiport 
its  processixig  needs,  iitd  is 
among  the  first  to  try  DEC'S 
mainframes.  Page  33.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Ontario  will  soon  be 
getting  copies  of  official  rec¬ 
ords  out  of  an  imaging  data¬ 
base.  Page  34.  PCs  are  be¬ 
coming  a  standard  systems 

>daivekiaBent4aaiat  first  Na- 
tfadsl  Baidi  of  Chicago,  which 
hopes  that  type  of  technology 
use  wiD  help  H  become  a  lead¬ 
er  in  quafity.  Page  45. 
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FOR  SORTING  EFFICIENCY. 


"ilWifli  I  jfi  III,  customers  have 
#imSyncsoit  the  highest  marks 
fcr-refabfltty.  efficiency,  ease  of 
installation,  ease  of  use,  technical 
siqapoft,  and  user  education. 
W^ng  in  partnership  with 
businesses  of  all  sizes,  Syncsort 
helps  them  get  the  fastest,  most 
efficient  sorts. 

For  increased  productivity 
and  greater  savings,  choose  the 
sorting  solution  that  the  Fortune 
100  turn  to  first. ..Syncsort. 


so  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  lake.  Ml  07675 

800-535-3355 
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U^.  systems  open  to  threat,  panel  says 


BYGARYaANTHES 

cwsMfr 

WASHINGOW.  D.C.  —  An  in- 
tftependeflt  pud  of  averts  said 
faui«c«k  that  cooipiiter  systons 
in  the  UJS.  are  laghiy  vtdnerabie 
to  intrudefa  and  are  hmaning 
more  so  aa  a  result  (tf  the  bdlure 
of  the  federal  government  and 
the  conqiuter  industry  to  set 
standards  and  develop  tedmoi- 
ogy  for  security,  safety  and  refi- 
abffity. 

Tte  panel,  a  committee  d  the 
Natioaa]  Research  Couocfl,  also 
fauked  umra  for  their  fidure  to 
fottofv  the  most  basic  and  tmpor- 
tam  tenets  of  computer  aecu^, 
and  it  said  that  recent  highly 
pubbdaed  retorts  of  viruses, 
worms,  Troian  bones  and  the 
IdK  are  ‘leadiog  mcficatcrs"  of 
the  security  problems  of  the  next 
decade. 

Horror  afpriws 

The  panel  cited  a  number  of 
oooqnter  horror  Tories,  inchid' 
-  ittg  a  $259 milboa  currency  scam 
at  Voikswagen  of  America.  Inc., 
an  attempt  that  was  very  nearly 
suocessfid  to  bOc  the  ftnnsytva- 
oa  lottery  out  of  $1S  rnffioo  by 
printmg  counterfeit  lottery  tick¬ 
ets  and  thousands  of  rqxxted  St' 
tacks  from  viruses  and  other 
rogue  propams. 


While  the  panel  blamed  pm  <fit  and  failing  to  develop  recov- 
technology  for  some  of  those  in-  eiy  mecfaanisins,  according  to 
ddenis,  it  said  users  are  often  the  panel's 300-page  report 


their  own  worst  enemies  when  it 
comes  to  cooqMter  security. 


Users  oftoi  suffer  because 
they  buy  equipment  without  se- 


Users  routinely  do  thrngs  that  cuiity  features  to  save  money, 


CoiwmlWwa  immhara  BtUr  Neumann,  Jfickard  Kemmerer 
and  Chairman  David  Clark  (fnm.Ufi)  briefed  the  press  on  U.S. 
computers  at  risk 


defy  basic  security  pcioopies. 
such  as  piddog  eaaiy  gunsed 
passwords,  staring  passwords  to 
secure  -marhitu^  00  macHipes 
with  DO  security,  failing  to  reset 
defatdt  logons  provided  by  ven¬ 
dors,  failing  to  log  security-rele¬ 
vant  system  actioiw  for  later  au- 


said  Harold  F.  Tipton,  a  conunit- 
tee  member  and  computer  secu¬ 
rity  manager  at  Roc^eU  Inter- 
national  Corp.;  "It's  like  seat 
bdts.  When  they  oist  extra,  not 
many  people  bought  them."  He 
said  the  equipment  evaluation 
and  certiScation  ixocess  recom¬ 


mended  by  the  pane)  would  en¬ 
courage  nK)re  bundling  of  securi¬ 
ty  features  with  bask  equipment 
configuraboos,  "so  users  can't 
strip  K  out  to  save  $1 ,000." 

Nwrturw  swcurity 

The  panel  reccmimended  estab¬ 
lishment  of  8  nongovernment 
foundation  to  luirture  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  conunercialuation 
of  techncrfogy  for  computer  secu¬ 
rity,  safety  and  reliabdity. 

"Our  central  conduskm  is 
that  national  computing  and 
oxnmunications  systems  are 
vulnerable  to  potentially  cata¬ 
strophic  security  breaches  and 
Kcidenta!  faihir«."  said  David 
D.  dark,  committee  chairman 
and  a  computer  scientist  at  MIT. 
"So  far  the  nation  has  been  re¬ 
markably  lucky  in  escaping  any 
successful  systematic  attempts 
to  subvert  critical  computing 
systems." 

The  panel's  report,  "Comput¬ 
ers  at  Risk  —  Safe  Ccxnputing  in 
the  Informatioi)  Age,"  released 
last  week,  caps  an  18-roonth  ef¬ 
fort  by  16  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  academia  appointed 
by  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  principal  operating  arm  of 
the  Natxmal  Academies  of  Sd- 
ences  and  Engineenng.  The 
work  was  requested  by  the 
tagon's  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  in  the 
wake  <rf  the  Internet  worm  inci¬ 
dent  two  years  ago. 


DEC  to  unroll  network, 
applications  blueprint 


BY  MARYFRAN  jOHNSON 

,  CWSTATV 

.MAYNARD.  Mass.  —  Digital 
Eqirpncnt  Corp.  will  roQ  out 
some  big  wbceb  for  its  network¬ 
ing  and  dtstributed  appbcatxms 
strategy  this  week  wil^  the  in- 
troductioo  of  DEC  Message  Q 
and  Application  Control  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Akin  to  dect^ooic  mail  sent 
among  users.  DK  Message  Q  is 
hke  E-qbQ  between  applications 
residing  qp  different  network 
machmes.  This  hi^hlevd  appb- 
catioo  programming  interf^ 
will  be  available  in  early  Febru¬ 


ary  in  versions  for  VAX/VMS. 
DEC’S  Umx-based  Uhrix,  MS- 
DOS  and  OS/2. 

"At  a  shop  where  program¬ 
mers  have  to  write  aO  the  com¬ 
plex  Qnkages  between  different 
applicatioos,  most  of  us  would 
rather  buy  it  than  write  it  our- 
selvea."  Shakxn  Brysld,  vice 

president  of  VAX  systems  and 
networks  at  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
in  New  York. 

What  analysts  considered  to 
be  the  more  significant  part  of 
the  annouDoement,  bmvever, 
was  Appbcatioa  Control  Archi¬ 
tecture.  While  it  is  only  a  paper 
architecture  at  this  point  —  no 


software  will  be  available  for  six 
to  nine  months  —  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  enaUe  separate  applications 
to  communicate  across  a  net¬ 
work  without  forcing  each  com¬ 
puter  to  run  its  own  version  of 
that  applicatioa. 

Application  Ctmtrol  Architec¬ 
ture  "really  can  be  considered 
the  second  version  of  DEC  Live 
Links,  which  today  requires  the 
application  to  be  resident  on 
e^  computer,"  said  Cliff  Con- 
neightOD,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Idc.  in  Stamford,  Coon. 
"This  is  DEC'S  6rst  serious  stab 
at  an  object-oriented  environ¬ 
ment  for  end  users,  but  it’s  not 
the  part  they  see.  It's  aD  about 
bow  applications  communicate." 

Alw  this  week,  DEC  will  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  fuOy  irUegrating  the 
Open  Software  Foundation's 
Ihstnbuted  Computing  Environ¬ 


ment  into  its  own  Network  Ap¬ 
plication  Support  program, 
which  is  the  meeting  umbrella 
for  a  otnnber  of  its  netwmking 
software  products. 

DEC  Message  Q  was  bom  out 
of  actual  customer  experiences 
with  distributed  applications. 
"The  product  has  been  around 
for  four  years  but  only  through 
DEC'S  customer  software  ser¬ 
vices  contracts."  Connei^ton 
explained.  "Now  DEC  is  packag¬ 
ing  it,  pricing  it  and  documenting 
it  better.” 

Unlike  the  industry  standard 
Remote  Procedure  C^,  which  is 
intended  for  communication  be¬ 
tween  tightly  coupled,  synchro¬ 
nous  apfriications,  the  Message 
Q  software  is  a  collection  of  in¬ 
terfaces  for  building  loosely  cou¬ 
pled  apf^ications  that  can  com¬ 
municate  asynchronously. 
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Catchii^  Uplb  Lower 
Cost  Computiiig 

Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing. 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the  right 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  largest 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainframe,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has  come 
along,  Oracle  has  provided  the  database 


software  not  only  to  run  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computes 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ORACLG* 

that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


Better  integration  is  focus 
of  IBM  software  unit  shift 


IBM  branch  makes  move  to  UK 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBR05K) 


computing  and  integration  be¬ 
tween  the  coinpany'a  SAA  and 
AlXpUtforms. 

ARMONK,  N.Y.  —  IBM  has  Mike  Saranga  was  named  as- 
quietJy  made  a  series  of  organi-  sistant  general  manager  of  Sys- 
zational  changes  to  coordinate  terns  Structore  and  Manage- 
integration  strategies  among  ment.  He  had  previously  been 
various  business  units.  Among  the  assistant  general  manager  of 
these  moves  is  a  new  group  to  the  Development  Operations 
oversee  client/server  computing  Group  in  the  I^rsonal  Systems 
and  integration  between  S)rs-  organizatioo  based  in  Boca  Ra- 
terns  Application  Architecture  ton,  Fla. 

(SAA)  and  ADC  computers.  Another  unit  was  formed  to 

Taken  together,  the  moves  coonfinate  the  development  of 
mean  "customers  should  see  all  operating  systems  for  perstm- 
better-inlegrated  solutions  than  al  computers  and  workstations, 
in  the  past"  said  WUhamJ.  Ma-  IBM  h^  previously  announced  it 
lik,iHt)gram  director  of  software  was  wortoig  on  common  subsys- 
management  strate^es  at  terns  for  OS/2  and  ADI,  and  this 
Gartner  Group.  Inc.  in  Stamford,  group  provides  the  organizabon- 
Conn.  "IBM  is  focusing  on  the  al  framework  to  do  so,  an  IBM 
key  area  of  applications  compati-  spokeswoman  said, 
bility  across  its  platforms."  The  group,  called  Program- 

Tbe  changes  were  announced  ming.  is  also  based  in  Somers  but 
on  Nov.  30  to  IBM  emfrioyees  is  part  of  the  i^rsooal  Systems 
via  the  company's  electronic  bul-  organixatkin  beaded  by  James 
letin  board.  No  formal  statement  Cannavino.  Ldand  Resswig  Jr.  is 
wasissued.  assistant  general  manage  of 

Among  the  changes  was  the  Programming.  He  had  previous- 
creation  of  a  new  group  called  ly  been  vice  president  of  pro- 
Systems  Structure  and  Manage-  graining  in  the  Entry  Systems 
ment.  It  is  based  in  Somers,  Divim  in  Boca  Raton. 

N.Y,,  and  is  under  the  purview  of  The  IBM  spokeswoman  char- 
thefTogramnring  Systems  orga-  acterized  the  moves  as  "small 
nization  headed  by  Earl  F.  reorganiatioQS.  They’re  more 
Wheeler.  The  new  unit  is  for  operational  efficiencies  and 
charged  with  overseeing  cooper-  don't  signify  any  new  mission  in- 
ative  processing,  client/server  tents.** 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

eWSTAW 


Connections 

FROM  MGE  1 

commonicatioos  group. 

Fedd^  Express  avoided  the 
problem  of  line  scarcity  in  South 
America  by  negotiating  with 
governments  to  pot  in  its  own 
veiy  smafl-apeiture  terminal 
networks,  Greeniafa  said.  The 
drawback  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  once  such  systems  are  bu3t. 
the  government  usually  takes 
them  over  and  leases  tte  band- 


caro,  the  Italy-based  firm's  infor-  port  duties  on  telecommunica- 
mation  systems  manager.  tkms  equipment. 

Brazfi  continues  to  protect  lo-  A  common  practice  for  users 

cal  industry  by  prohibiting  the  in  many  Latin  American  coun¬ 
use  of  communications  and  com-  tries  is  to  "purchase  twice  as 
puter  equipment  "not  made  many  lines  as  you  need  at  any 
here,’*  users  reported.  Federal  given  time,  because  roughly  half 
Express  ran  up  against  this  poli-  of  them  will  be  out  of  service," 
cy  when  it  wanted  to  install  IBM  said  Yousef  Javadi,  a  spokesman 
Systems  Network  Architecture  at  international  carrier  Overseas 
(SNA)  terminals  at  the  Brazilian  Telecoinmunicatkms.liic. 
ofSces  of  its  Fb^g  Tiger  subsid-  There  are  exceptions  to  this 

iary,  acconfaig  to  Denise  Smal-  bleak  picture.  Countries  such  as 
ley.  Federal  Express  senior  tele-  Chile  and  Costa  Rica  "have  out- 
communicatioos  analyst.  The  standing  (tdeconununications 
companies),*'  said  Richard  Bo- 
ley.  manager  of  international 
communicatioas  at  Westing- 

^.Amen«,.  <*.  US.  ^ 

■  udnwlv,imth.!aMm  the  systems  m  mott  county 

U  Trait  Administralwii  "couHn  t  get  any  woise,  or  they 

would  totally  collapse,"  he  add- 
199QVS.  ^ 

S-rTT  Rehetmay^^ming,h<™ev. 

afdoUMB)  (hafdwm/wftMare)  er,  on  the  wave  of  pTTvatizatiofl 
sisMt  /  WK  ^  sweeping  Latin  America 

and  has  extended  to  tdepbone 
t<5.ioa)  companies  in  at  least  three  coun- 

IM  io%/30%  tries  (see  story  at  right).  Howev- 

•%/NA  improving  telecom- 

munications  services  is  a  stated 
S(a.790)  19%/ 30%  objective  for  such  sales,  it  could 

S(34MOt  10%/ 30%  lake  years  for  users  to  expen- 

eoce  any  significant  change  for 
the  better,  sources  said. 

One  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
firm  has  been  testing  SNA  equip-  stades  to  a  large-scale  revamp  is 
mem  manufactured  by  a  Me-  the  entrenched  government 
morex  Telex  N.V.  subskhary  in  bureaucracies  that  the  new  own- 
Braal  but  has  no  guarantee  that  ers  will  have  to  deal  with  —  and 
ywb  equipment  will  interoper-  t^obabty  trim.  "These  are  state- 
ate  with  Memorex  Telex  equip-  run,  feather-bedding  compa* 
ment  manufoctured  in  Argenti-  nies,*'  Boley  said.  "You  can't  af- 
na,  she  said.  ford  to  pay  all  these  people  who 

The  good  news  is  that  the  are  doing  nothing;  however, 
nevdy  elected  Brazilian  govern-  «4ien  the  new  buyers  start  hand- 
ment  reooitly  said  it  would  low-  tng  out  pink  slips,  they  will  run 
er  trade  barriers,  including  im-  up  against  the  unions." 


Goingprivate 


"putting  aside  nxtioDifiitic  tenrimrif  to  attract 
investmeota  and  grow,**  aid  Gndy  Meono,  dwf  eooBoaiit  at 
Oxipera  A  Lytamd. 

About  four  years  ago,  Qnle  began  the  trend  of  pcivatiaDg 
varioua  state-owned  compmiea.  infkiding  tranapcirtatioc.  poet 
offices  and  moat  recently,  tdepbone  companies. 

dale  ha  add  off  its  telephone  canpany  to  a  couaoctium 
that  indudes  Tdefonica  de  Espana  and  The  Oinae  Manhattan 
Bank  N  A  Argentina  »  00  the  verge  of  oooauBamatmg  the  sale 
of  its  telepbooe  company,  EnteL  to  two  separate  conaortimns: 
ooe  led  by  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.  and  the  otto  by  Ckioorp.  The 
Modcan  government  recently  announced  the  three  fii^  bid¬ 
ders  for  Telefooos  de  Mexico  ^eknex). 

Such  moves  are  Hkdy  to  ben^  aD  pnrtks  involved,  nckid- 
tng  users.  The  governments  gain  s  rauclHMeded  infrision  of 
ryah  and.  ID  the  cane  of  Argadoa  and  Chde,  foigiveoea  of 
sooK  of  their  ddits  to  U  A  banks.  Argentma  wiO  receive  $100 
milboQ  in  cash  and  $2.3  bilBoo  of  the  ddiC  it  owes  J.  P.  Morgan 
in  return  for  the  northern  part  of  its  tdqAooe  conqnny,  J.  P. 
Morgan  spokesman  Joseph  Evangefisti  said. 

The  goveranaents  can  alao  hand  the  burdensome  reapoo^ 
bility  of  running  the  tdepbone  network  over  to  owners  with 
the  funding  and  expertise  to  pve  it  s  mndMieeded  overbsuL 
The  Mexican  government  laid  out  in  its  operating  ficeose  for 
Tdmex  certain  mmiin«l  improvementa  that  the  new  owners 
must  make  to  keep  the  hcena,  sad  Raod  Robledo.  Arector  of 
international  projects  for  Banco  InternatiaoaL  the  govern¬ 
ment's  agent  in  the  biddiog  process. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Mattson  loins  Gillotto 

Iirfonutioo  system  executive  Osvid  E.  Mattson  kMt  one  job 
at  oanxnte  merger,  but  be  receody  found  a  new 
one  at  a  company  tbat  succesrfi^  resisted  a  takeover  at> 
tempt  Mattson,  the  former  director  of  MIS  pbrnimg  at  Ster- 
faig  Drug,  Inc,,  has  joined  Gillette  Ca  as  director  of  corporate 
system  development  He  reports  to  GiDette's  top  IS  execu¬ 
tive,  Vice  President  Herbert  W.  MoDer.  Mattson  left  New 

York-baaed  Sterbng  Drug  earber  this  faQ  after  his  poaitioo  was 

ifcninatnrf  in  3  related  (o  Steriing's  1988  acqui- 

aition  by  Kodak  Co.  GOlecte,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

to  rebuff  last  year’ll  takeover  attempts  by  an  investment 
group  led  by  Revkn,  Inc  Chairman  Ronald  0.  f^refanao . 


Pkk  portod  to  Aviion 

Pfdi  System  announced  last  week  that  the  Advanced  Pkk  re- 
latiQitaJ  dtfM***  management  system  has  been  ported  to  Data 
Generd  Corp.’B  Unix-baaed  redu(xd  instnictioo  set  computing 
Aviion  wnrkatatiana.  Under  the  term  of  the  OEM  agreement, 
OG 1^  market,  seO  and  support  the  Rck  software  throu^  Ha 
<firect  sales  force  and  tfarouj^  Pick  resellers  targeting  vertical 
market  mduatries.  In  a  sqtarate  announcement.  DG  said  tbat 
the  Aviian  family  now  supports  the  Informix  Software.  Inc. 
Wingz  spreadsheet 


IS  ridoc  out  Continental  problems 

Company  spokesmen  said  the  Chapter  llfihng  by  Continental 

Air&nes  Hokhngs.  Inc.  caused  nary  a  tipple  at  the  IS  arm  of 
Coatineotal  Airlioes  and  System  One.  firm's  reservatioos 
divisioa.  They  said  that  no  freeses  were  planned  fet  ether 
equipinem  purchases  or  hiring. ‘i  know  H*5  hard  to  bekeve.  but 

H's  reaOy  busioess  as  usual,’*  System  One  spokeswoman 
Yvonne  DonaUson  said,  adding  that  System  One's  propoe^ 
deal  wHh  Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip.  (EDS)  was  also  still 
ahve.  EDS  spokesman  Roger  Stdl  said  the  firms  hope  for  a  facil- 
Hies  managemeot  contract  and  a  joint  marketing  apeement. 


Exchange  standard  backed 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  called  on  U.S.  industry 
last  week  to  help  implement  an  intemtionai  product  data  ex¬ 
change  standard.  The  standard  is  to  become  a  cornerstone  of 
the  U.S.  Departn^  of  Defense's  (DOD)  Computer-Aided  Ac- 
qusition  and  Logistics  Support  program.  The  standard,  which 
allows  the  electronic  expression  and  exchange  of  aD  usefid  in¬ 
formation  about  a  produA,  would  be  useful  to  any  company  in¬ 
volved  in  computer-int^rated  manufacturing  and  concurrent  I 
engmeering,  the  Department  of  C^ommerce  said.  The  agency 
said  H  would  work  wHh  the  DOD  to  spur  research  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  m  the  government  and  the  private  sectors. 


DEC  fleshes  out  TCP/IP  support 

As  part  of  Ha  recently  announced  commitment  to  supporting 
Transmission  Control  Protocoi/lntcnrct  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  on 
Hs  Decnet  Phase  V  architecture.  DigHa)  Equipment  Corp.  air- 
nouncedbst  week  that  its  Oecserver  300  wiD  now  support  the 
TCT/n*  protocol  Tdnet.  as  well  as  Hs  own  Local  Acc^  Trans- 
I  port  (lAT)  protocol  This  win  allow  tenriiiuls  to  concurrently 
access  and  noo-DEC  hosts  via  eHber  protocol  or  over  Etb- 

I  ernet  netirorks,  DEC  said.  3Com  C^.  also  announced  Con¬ 
nection  Service  software  for  Hs  terminal  servers  providing  the 
I  same  dual  Telnet-LAT  host  connectioas. 


DEC,  System  Industries  settle  suits 

Storage  products  vendor  System  Industries.  Inc.  and  DEC  last 
week  settled  lawsuits  centered  on  DEC'S  1989  daim  that  Sys¬ 
tem  Industries'  (bsk-  and  tape-drive  products  infringed  on  DEC 
patents.  System  Industries  had  fiW  counterclaims  charging 
DEC  with  violating  antitrust  taws.  Under  the  settlemetH,  Sys¬ 
tem  IndtKtries  agreed  to  phase  out  sales  of  products  rovered 
by  severd  DEC  interface  patents  and  to  compensate  DEC.  In 
return.  DEC  agreed  to  provide  System  Industries  wHh  alter¬ 
nate  means  for  attaching  Hs  produ^  to  future  DEC  systems. 
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Nynex  carriers  to  allow 
rivals  shared  access 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

C«  STAFF 


The  New  York  and  New  En^and 
Telephone  companies  said  ta.st 
week  that  they  would  allow  al¬ 
ternative  access  providers  to  co¬ 
locate  transport  equipment  in 
their  central  offices  as  a  way  to 
give  their  rivals  access  to  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  axnpanies' 
(RB(X:)  network  f^ties. 

The  announcement  paves  the 
way  for  "diBaster-scositive" 
metropolitair-area  businesses  to 
finally  get  the  backup  services 
they  need,  according  to  Henry 
Levifve.  a  partner  at  Washington 
D.C..  law  firm  Morrison  &  Foer- 
ster. 

Co-location  would  significant¬ 
ly  extend  the  potential  market 
base  of  alternative  providers  to 
ounpanies  with  some  sites  out¬ 
side  the  prorriders'  fiber-based 
network,  said  Marie  Brockhurst. 
a  spokeswoman  at  Metropolitan 
Fiber  Systems.  Inc.  (MFS). 

Currently.  MFS  and  other  al¬ 
ternative  providers  can  only  con¬ 
nect  sites  directly  over  their  own 
fiber  connections.  Co-location 
would  allow  them  to  sell  fiber 


links  to  the  regional  carrier, 
which  would  then  direct  user 
transmissions  to  those  sites  that 
MFS  does  not  serve,  Brockhurst 
added.  MFS'  customer  base  is 
now  in  the  “tens,"  with  its  oldest 
rival.  Teleport  Communications 
Group,  “probably''  having  a 
slightly  l^ger  revenue  base, 
Brockhurst  said. 

AlfriMitiv  options 

Co-location  also  gives  the  re¬ 
gional  operating  companies' 
Centrex  customers  the  option  of 
using  an  alternative  provider's 
network  as  backup  facUities,  sakt 
Jeffrey  Marshall,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  at 
Bear  Stearns  &  Co. 

The  New  York  investment 
firm  currently  uses  a  variety  of 
network  providers,  including 
MFS  and  'Teleport  Communica¬ 
tions.  to  ensure  that  its  network 
runs  over  diverse  lines  and 
switching  facilities,  according  to 
Marshall.  Indeed,  Bear  Stearns 
became  one  of  the  first  compa¬ 
nies  to  participate  in  a  co-loca¬ 
tion  airangeirent  when  it  set  up 
a  direct  link  to  a  long-distance 
carrier  through  Teleport  Com- 


municatkns,  “so  I  am  fandhar 
wHh  some  of  the  strug^  in- 
vtdved  in  co-location.*'  Marshall 
said. 

Alternative  providers  such  as 
MFS  and  Teleport  Communica¬ 
tions  compete  against  the 
RBOCs  in  a  rarrow  but  lucrative 
market  segment:  Fortune  500 
companies  that  are  looldiig  to 
back  up  rather  than  replace  their 
regiooal  carriers,  Lmdne  said. 
However,  alternative  providers 
have  been  handicapped  1^  their 
dependence  on  Ih^  rivals  for 
acc^  to  long-distance  carriers, 
as  weD  as  to  the  regimials'  much 
more  extensive  customer  base. 

The  Nynex  Corp.  compai^' 
announcement  has  potentially 
broad  imidicaiioos  for  users  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  Le¬ 
vine  s^.  because  it  takes  all  the 
force  out  of  past  arguments  by 
Nynex  and  other  regioi^  hold¬ 
ing  companies,  which  said  co-lo¬ 
cation  was  imposstUe  and  inap¬ 
propriate. 

To  date,  the  two  Nynex 
RBOCs.  in  action  to  Bell  Atlan¬ 
tic's  New  Jersey  Bell,  may  be  the 
only  regional  carriers  to  provide 
any  type  of  direct  link  to  ^tenta¬ 
tive  providers.  Levine  sakL  Te¬ 
leport  Cktmmunicaliofis  and 
MFS  are  both  actively  negotiat¬ 
ing  vrith  Pacific  Bell  to  provide 
“some  sort  of  virtual  but  not 
physical  co-location,"  Brock¬ 
hurst  said. 


Claris  checks  out  Windows  applications 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

C*  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA.  Calif.  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  is  u.sing  its  Claris 
(3orp.  software  division  to  pro¬ 
duce  applications  for  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  red-hot  Windows  3.0 
package,  a  competing  product 
that  replicates  the  once-unique 
screen  appearance  of  Apple’s 
Macintosh  personal  computer. 

Analysts  have  long  speculat¬ 
ed  that  Apple  abandoned  long¬ 
standing  to  spin  off  CHaris 
into  a  separate  business  unit  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  because  it  feared 
Claris  would  focus  on  building 
applications  for  the  success  of 
Windows  3.0,  which  Microsoft 
said  has  sold  more  than  1  million 
units  since  being  introduced  in 
May. 

“There  has  always  been  a 
misconcepcion  that  we  brought 
Claris  back  to  prevent  them 
Ifiom]  budding  a  Wmdows  prod¬ 
uct:  we  want  a  Windows  prod¬ 
uct,"  Apple  Chairman  John  Scul- 
ley  said  week  at  a  forum  here 
hosted  by  Technologic  Partners. 

While  ScuUey  admitted  that 
Windows  development  “will  not 
be  Claris'  great  mission.”  Claris 
executives  said  the  rapid  success 
of  Windows  3.0  has  nude  H  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ignore.  “We  no  longer  be- 
beve  that  Windows  will  go 
away,"  said  Yogen  Dalai,  vice 
pre^dent  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  at  Claris. 


Dalai  added  that  Windows  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  “are  still  a  Ut¬ 
ile  squishy."  but  initial  work 
would  most  likely  focus  on  port¬ 
ing  existing  Claris  products  such 
as  the  Maewrite  word  process¬ 
ing  appUcation,  Filemaker  data¬ 
base  management  software  and 
the  Maedraw  graphics  package 
to  Wmdows. 

Later  undertakings  could  en¬ 
tail  the  creation  of  entirely  new 
applications,  he  noted.  “We 
want  to  avoid  addressing  users 


on  a  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  basis,"  he  said. 

Users  were  enthusiastic  at 
the  possibility  of  Claris  devel<^ 
ing  for  Whxlows.  “We'd  love  to 
see  a  package  Uiat  could 
both  0^  and  Apple,  because  it 
would  really  ease  the  pain  of  in^ 
legrating  the  two  environ¬ 
ments."  said  Mary  Howlelt, 
manager  of  management  infor- 
matioo  technologies^  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.'s  ground  systems 
group  in  Fullerton,  Calif. 


Sun  to  limit  releases  to  CDs 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  JOSE.  Calif.  —  By  the  end 
ol  1991.  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 
will  no  longer  distribute  new 
software  releases  on  media  oth¬ 
er  than  compact  disc. 

Donna  Novitsky,  group  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  Sun,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  8th  Annual  Sun 
User  Group  meeting  here  last 
week  that  the  company  would 
promote  CD  drives  by  offering 
one  free  drive  with  two  years’ 
service/support  contract  —  if 
the  pack  was  paid  for  up-front. 

^ile  several  vendors  offer 
documentation  or  software  on 
compact  disc/read-only  memory 
(CD-ROM)  discs,  Sun  is  appar¬ 
ently  the  first  mainstream  sys¬ 


tems  supplier  to  make  it  a  re¬ 
quirement  and  refuse  to  ship 
tapes  or  disks.  Next  Computer, 
Ine.  initially  shipped  its  systems 
with  a  CD-ROM  instead  of  a  hard 
drive  Ixit  revised  that  policy 
when  it  ran  into  user  of^MSition. 

Sun  users  who  said  they  have 
seen  the  firm  suddenly  drop  oth¬ 
er  endeavors  or  product  liites 
groaned  but  appeal^  to  take  the 
announcements  in  stride. 

“Drives  are  cheap."  said 
Doug  lOngston,  a  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Morgan  Stanley  & 
Co.  "For  about  the  price  of  a  box 
of  capes,  you  can  get  a  drive.” 
Kingkon  priced  the  drive  at  ap¬ 
proximate  $1,000.  "The  rub 
will  be  the  one-  and  two-man 
shops,  then  $1,000  will  be  a  lot 
ofmemey." 
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HnalKL 

Hie  Rraniised  LAN 


Oracle  Client/Server  Systems  are  open,  portable,  integrated.  And  here. 


ORACLE  works  with  all  your  existing  networks,  i  But  more  than  just  software  products.  Oracle 
Or  any  networks  you’d  like.  Novell  Netware  286/386,  j  provides  all  the  support  services  to  fully  transfer 
IBM  LANserver,  Microsoft  LAN  Manager,  Banyan  i  client/server  technology  to  you.  These  services, 
VINES,  TCP/IP,  and  many  others.  I  combined  with  ORACLE  software  products. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  because  ORACLE  ]  guarantee  your  technology  investment, 
is  open,  it  supports  all  the  front  running  front-ends. 

Including  Paradox,  Lotus  1-2-3,  even  Dbase 
applications. 

Or  you  can  develop  your  own  client  applications 
vyith  Oracle’s  integrated,  set  of 
development  tools.  Including  a 
powerful  4GL.  screen  generator, 
report-writer  and  menu  generator. 


Oracle’s  integrated  family  of  products  lets  you 
take  everything  you’ve  read  about  client/server 
systems  in  the  magazines  and  put  it  to  use  in  the 
workgroup.  Combining  the  economy  and  flexibility 
of  PCs  with  the  performance  and  integrity  that 
used  to  require  a  mini  at  the  very  minimum. 

ORACLE  is  portable.  Giving  you  the  widest 
choice  of  desktop  servers;  O.S/2,  six  different  UNIX 
systems  and  shortly,  both  Netware  and  Macintosh. 
ORACLE  also  lets  your 

frames  as 

desktop  raachines^^^^^^^^^*^^^* 


1-800-633-1073  Ext.  8119 


Call  for  more  information,  or  to  register  for  an 
Oracle  Client/Server  Forum.  You’ve  been  stuck  in 
never  never  LAN  long  enough. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


NEWS 


NASA  refutes  hacker  break-in  story 


BY  MICHAJEL  ALEXANDER 
c*ST»rr 


HOUSTON  —  A  Natiaosl  Aerooautics 
and  Space  Adnamstradoo  (NASA) 
8pnkf»gn«i  ngrfly  denied  a  piihfedwid  re- 
port  last  wedc  that  computer  backets 
rang  up  a  $12  milBon  telephone  bill  over  a 
two-year  period  after  compromising  a  pri¬ 
vate  bra^  exchange  at  the  Ji^uBon 
Since  Center. 

"We  strongly  disagree  with  the  dot- 
tars,'*  said  Steve  Nesbitt,  a  pubhc  infor- 
matkin  officer  at  Uie  Johoaoo  SpM  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  $12  mitlion  figure  is  twice  what 
Johnson  Space  Center  paid  in  telephaoe 


charges  over  the  past  two  years,  he  s^. 
“Our  entire  taD  per  year  is  only  $3  imlboQ, 
and  that  serves  the  legitimate  needs  of 
10,000 users."  Nesbitt  said. 

The  Houston  CkronicU  said  the  $12 
million  figure  was  “extracted  ftom  costs 
of  gwniiar  break-ins  around  the  nation  de¬ 
scribed  by  bw  enforcement  agents  sgo’ 
dalizing  in  coaster  crime." 

An  Aiiaona  assistant  attorney  is 
quoted  in  the  CkronicU  article  as  having 
said  that  backers  typically  ring  up  illegal 
charges  of  $100,000  per  month  at  small 
firms  and  $500,000  per  month  at  large 
firms. 

Assuming  the  unknown  hackers  used 


NASA's  telephones  for  two  years,  the 
agency  could  have  lost  service  worth  as 
much  as  $12  million,  based  on  the  assis¬ 
tant  attorney's  valuation,  the  newspaper 
said. 

Officials  at  the  space  center  said  they 
are  wiOiag  to  bebeve  that  hackers  were 
able  to  get  imo  the  Federal  Telephone 
System,  a  dedicated  telephone  service  for 
government  employees,  through  the 
space  center,  but  added  that  the  cost 
of  the  intrusions  was  probably  less  than 
$10,000. 

While  investigating  the  break-in, 
NASA  officials  discovered  that  one  of  its 
AT&T  ratKng  cards  had  been  hraudently 
used  to  ring  up  $9,600  in  charges.  “That 
is  the  only  th^  that  we  have  been  able  to 
verify,"  Nesbitt  said. 


As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  off-taiget 


IbeainofCASEdxiuIdbe 
beOer  biiBDess. 

•Sdftnrfcol.”  you  s*y?  WdL 
not  from  what  you  He  and  hear  in  die 
CASE  maAetpbce. 

At  BACHMAN,  we  haw  some 
uniqiie  ideas  ahout  what  CASE  ahould  do 
iw  the  eOerpriK.  And  unque  ways  of 
bdpihg  you  hit  what  ypn're  aming  Ibr. 

Hdp  business  people  undostand  lechnidaK 
He^  ledhoicians  uideisiand  business 

Companies  realiae  their  friQ  sfral^ic  potential  when 
busnem  can  toDt  to  MS  and  vice  vena.  For  the  first  tine,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Analyst'.  an  entire  emetpriH  can  speak  a 
common  language— rkh  enough  fair  nootechoicians  to  under' 
stand,  precee  enough  to  oeate  software  that  works  wed. 

Companies  can  build  reliable  systems  qtuddy.  and  go 
about  dK  businesB  d  doing  busmess  oompelitively. 

Cieate  a  ctxTfleie  business  model— 

Always  responsive  to  change 


fw-hniral  detaOs  of  implementation 
irtien  specifying  and  designing  ^ 
terns.  Companies  can  respond  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con¬ 
straints  pesented  by  die  technology.  They 
can  exiidoft  tedinical  innovatioRS  vntbout  alter- 
tng  the  rules  that  d^ne  the  businessu  Ihe  result’ 
Synergy,  not  onflict 

(xnenile  pfoducbofHjuality  sysl^^ 

Systems  that  itmain  ament 

A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
high  peifonnance  systems.  Surely  a  boon  U>  new  systems 
developmeot  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  development 

The  recognized  capabiEties  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/I^ 
Engineering  lYoduct  Set*  mean  that  business  models  are  kept 
current  technology  designs  are  easOy  optimized,  and  application 
systems  are  reacfily  maintamed  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

Thoe’s  a  great  deal  more 


^  Staying  competitive  means  first  A^ing  ahead  of  the 

changes  impoaed  1^  the  teal  world  of  business,  and  second, 
having  the  meats  to  exploit  advances  in  inlbnnation  technology, 
to  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  from  the 


We've  (fflly  begun  to  zero  to  on  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  your  organization.  Information 

1-800-BACHMAN 

proof  of  what  we  say.  IS  available. 

FVase  caD  to  find  out  d)e  ways  in  vdnch  our  aim  is  true. 


BACHMAN 

Formorelhansoftuiare.  For  bustness. 

S  Elkad  ExkIoi  M  /  BmUtilm.  MA  Oim  /  Ftim:  <6171  ZTism  Fia:  (617l2m904 


Carriers  offer 
ISDN  alternate 


BYJQAN!EM.WEXLER 

CV  STAFF 


The  most  sou^t-after  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  GSDN)  application 
is  now  available  maj  the  ISDN  price  tag 
from  two  major  loog-distance  carriers. 
This  scenario  could  tide  users  ovm* 
throu^  tough  economic  times  until  they 
can  mak^  the  equipment  and  service  in¬ 
vestments  the  technology  r^uires. 

U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co.’8  re¬ 
cent  bundling  of  an  automatic  number 
identification  service  with  hs  Ultra  800 
offering  joins  MCI  Communications 
(}orp.’s  service  and  leaves  only  AT&T 
customers  out  in  the  cold  for  getting  call¬ 
er  identification  capabilities  without  in¬ 
vesting  to  ISDN.  Automatic  number  iden¬ 
tification  is  the  ability  of  a  network  to 
notify  the  called  party  of  the  caller’s 
and/or  directory  lis^g. 

Aside  from  potential  equipment  up¬ 
grades,  ISDN  services  cany  hefty  per- 
connection  installation  and  monthly  ser¬ 
vice  fees.  Sprint  aiKl  MCI  are  also 
actively  marketing  ISDN,  and  analysts 
see  the  recent  ofterings  as  both  another 
stumbling  block  and  a  potential  migration 
path  to  fuIl-blowD  ISDN  techmdogy. 

“If  the  carriers  otfered  only  ISDN 
lautomatic  number  identificationl  (like 
AT&Tl,  they  would  encourage  the  use  of 
ISDN,"  commented  Steve  Sazegari,  an 
analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc,,  a  market  re- 
sear^  firm  in  Sw  Jose,  Calif.  “However, 
ISDN  b  currently  conadered  a  luxury  and 
b  on  the  back  burns  for  many  firms." 

“Having  a  cheaper  way  to  do  [autcmiat- 
ic  number  identification]  could  prove  its 
iiA^faineas  to  would-be  ISDN  us^,” 
countmed  H.  Pkrb  Burstyn,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications  at  Newton, 
Mass.-based  Business  Research  Group. 

"If  all  you’re  looking  for  b  [automatic 
number  identificationl.  ISDN  b  a  poor 
choice,"  commented  Sanjeev  Malaney, 
presideiit  of  Medbtd  Corp.,  a  service  bu¬ 
reau  in  CampbeO,  Calif.,  that  has  been 
beta-testing  Sprint’s  non-ISDN  automat¬ 
ic  number  identification  service  since 
September.  "Why  spend  the  money  {for 
ISDN]  if  the  only  ISDN  capabffity  you 
need  b  [automatic  number  identification], 
and  you  can  get  it  on  existing  equip- 
ment?” 

Medbtel  uses  a  homegrown  voice  re¬ 
sponse  system  for  its  business,  and  Ma¬ 
laney  said  the  investment  in  an  ISDN-ca¬ 
pable  private  branch  exchange  akxie 
would  currently  be  prohibitive  for  him. 

Frank  McConnell,  director  of  telecom- 
municatioos  at  Colo^  Bum  Group,  Inc. 
in  Philadelplua,  said  that  as  soon  as  be 
heard  Sprint  had  rdled  out  non-ISDN 
automatic  number  identification,  he  got 
on  tte  phone  to  hb  long-distance  carrier. 
AT&T,  and  “demanded  to  know  if  they 
had  it  and  if  not,  when  they  were  g(^  to 
get  it." 

AT&T  has  reportedly  remained  ada- 
nunt  in  requiring  users  to  subscribe  to 
ISDN  Primary  Rate  Inteitoce  service  for 
automatic  number  identification.  That  b 
one  reason  Medbtel  uses  Sprint,  Malaney 
said.  “We  refuse  to  be  buQM  by  the  com¬ 
pany  into  using  ISDN  just  for  [automatic 
number  identification]."  AT&T  was  un¬ 
available  for  comment  at  press  time. 
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Many  large  companies  are  wasting  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  vital  business  information.  Data 
critical  to  their  operation  is  isolated  from  the 
enq>loyees  who  can  really  use  it,  locked  away  in  the 
mainframe  database. 

ORACLE*  provides  a  direct  link  between  the  data 
users  need  and  the  PC  and  Macintosh  applications 
they  alr^idy  know  how  to  use. 

Users  can  query  and  iqxiate  DB2,  or  otherdatabases 
such  as  IBM’s  SQL/DS  or  DEC’S  RMS  and  then^^H 
manipulate  the  data  using  PC  and  Mac 
applications  such  as  Lotus  l>2-3, 

HyperCard,  4di  Dimensiop,  ORACLE 
for  DBASE  and  Professional 

And  while  users  put  the  data  to 
work,  MIS  dqjartmoits  still  have  total 
control  over  security  and  passwords 
because  they  determine  access  issues  at  the  ^ 
mainframe. 

Oracle  backs  all  of  its  products  with  the  largest 
database  service  and  support  group  in  the  world.  If 
not  satisfied,  users  can  return  ORACLE  in  30  days  for 
a  full  refund. 

Professional  ORACLE  Ibols  and  Database  cost 
$1299.  The  ORACLE  Tools  alone  are  $799.  ORACLE 
for  1-2-3  and  ORACLE  for  DBASE  are  just  $299.  And 
ORACLE  for  Macintosh  is  $699.  All  come  with  full 
phone  installation  support  and  the  30-day  guarantee. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1  ext.  8101  and  turo  your 
conq>any’s  most  valuable  commodity  into  its  most 
pixK^tive  asset. 

ORACLE' 

(>iqpatibility  •  ft)itability  •  Connectability 


Usere  can  iqidaie  the 
manframe  from  the  PC 
just  as  easiy.  1b  leani 
more,  cal  nou^ 
k  1.80(M>IUCl£l 
^  ExLSlOl. 


NEWS 


Microsoft  buys  into  natural-language  Interfaces 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

cvstvr 


BERKELEY.  Calif.  —  Microaoft  Corp. 
pian«  to  incocporate  natural^angiia^  in- 
teiface  options  iito  its  next  generatioo  of 
personal  computer  software,  Microsoft 
ChainnaD  Bifl  Gates  said  last  wedL  ffow- 
ever,  the  coaq>any  does  not  expect 
glish  to  replace  p^-aod<lick  graphical 
inCer&ces  any  time  soon. 

Microsoft  bedg^  its  bets  last  wedc  by 
its  holdings  in  Bethdey-based 
Natural  Language.  Inc.,  to  10%.  Micro¬ 
soft  has  the  ri^  to  use  Natural  Lan¬ 
guage's  tedmology  m  its  future  products. 


The  mvestment  comes  three  months  af¬ 
ter  IBM  announced  its  own  natural-lan¬ 
guage  interface  for  database  quay,  IBM 
SAA  Language  Access,  wln^  will  be 
available  by  June  1991. 

NaturaHanguage  interfaces  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  request  data  in  English,  with  the 
computer  translating  the  queries  and 
prompting  the  user  for  more  detailed  in- 
formatioo  tf  necessary.  While  future  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products  may  offer  the  natural- 
language  inter&ce  as  an  option  for  certain 
appbcatioRs,  the  keyboard-driven  inter¬ 
nees  are  not  meant  to  replace  graphic^ 
user  internees  such  as  Windows.  Gates 
said. 


In  the  short  term,  industry  analysts 
said,  Microsoft's  and  IBM’s  investments 
will  not  change  the  niche  nature  d  the 
fled^g  natural-language  business. 
However,  Gates  said  the  natural-lan¬ 
guage  interface  holds  promise  for  the 
next  generation  of  Intel  Corp.  1486-based 
desktop  workstatkxis. 

Currently,  products  made  by  Natural 
Language  and  its  primary  competitor,  In¬ 
telligent  Business  Systems.  I^,  in  Mil¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  run  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXs,  Sun  Miaosystems,  Iik. 
wcffkstations  and  other  Unix  computers. 
Al  Corp.  in  Waltham ,  Mass. ,  also  sells  nat¬ 
ural-language  query  systems  for  mi- 


^WeHadMdChqceS: 

BuimANEwC>aACENTER 

C^C&SqmePCs  „ 
AmREAUAOCBCl/ 


Michael  AKahamson 
VJagner  Stott  Clearing  Corporation 
subsidiary  of  Merrill  Lyndt 


drange  and  mainframe  conqniters. 

“As  personal  computers  become  more 
powerful,  there  will  be  lot  of  cases  where 
the  natural-language  iotertoce  wQI  be  su¬ 
perior,''  Gates  said. 

Gates  called  the  investment  a  long¬ 
term  strategic  move  by  Microsoft.  "This 
is  high-end  stuff,"  be  said.  "This  invest¬ 
ment  wasn’t  made  thinking  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  explode  [in  this  area]  in 
the  next  12months." 

Some  of  Natural  Language’s  100  user 
sites  reported  that  the  interface  can  work 
well  fcM*  certain  classes  of  end  users  who 
may  feel  uncomfortable  with  point-and- 
click  interfaces  for  database  query, 
‘“rbere's  a  comfort  toctor  in  this.’’  said 
Ron  Bleed,  vice  chancellor  of  information 
technologies  at  Maricopa  Teduucal  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Phoenix,  which  uses 
Natural  Language's  products  on  its  VAX 
640ps.  "In  our  end-user  cmnmunity,  col¬ 
lege  advisers,  faculty  and  adnunisttators 
are  used  to  dealing  in  words."  However. 
Bleed  said,  the  coU^  system  has  invest¬ 
ed  much  more  heavily  to  PC  software  that 
has  graphical  user  intertoces. 

Natural  Language  has  received  $12.4 
million  in  venture  capital  funding  since 
1984,  while  Xerox  Corp.  and  Ing  C. 
vetd  &  Co.  have  invested  $26  nnllion  in 
Intelligent  Business  Systems,  ittiich 
makes  the  competing  Easytalk  intertoce. 
Intelligent  Bu^ness  Systems  has  about 
25  sites,  compared  with  Natural  Lan¬ 
guage's  100  sites  worldwide;  neither 
company  has  annual  sales  more  than  $5 
million. 

In  the  PC  market,  the  dominant  natu¬ 
ral-language  query  product  is  Q&A,  made 
by  Cupertino.  C^.-baaed  Symantec 
Corp.  Q&A  runs  against  a  proprietary  da¬ 
tabase  and  works  with  1^  than  512K 
bytes  of  memory.  Symantec  said  it  has 
more  than  300,000  units  of  the  $350 
MS-DOS  based  product  since  1985. 

b  contrast,  pito  for  the  Natural  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Intelligent  Buaness  Systems 
fxoducts  range  from  $3,000  per  unit  to 
$100,000. 


I 


'Our  mainlraiTie  overload  was  severe,  and  there  wasn't  rocm  to  bring  a 
lai^ger,  water-coded  mainframe  into  the  existing  data  center,'  Abrahamson 
expiatoed.  The  sdution  was  PCs  with  Realia  COBOL  and  RealCICS. 

'One  program  took  50  minutes  to  execute  on  our  high-end  4381,'  said 
AbrahaiTKon.  “The  same  program,  with  the  same  file,  ran  in  4:03  minutes 
after  bemg  downloaded  to  the  PC  * 

'Wfe'ie  very  satisfied  with  the  PC  as  a  workstation  environment  CCS 
COBOL  programs  compile  in  seconds,  not  minutes.  Realia's  done  an 
excellent  very  taithful  mainframe  emulation. 

'The  software  is  robust  and  the  technical  support  is  very  good.  It's  worth 
a  lotto  know  that  you  have  somebody  knowled^able  to  deal  with.'  ' 

Call  Realia  for  a  free  evaluation  of  the  Realia  programming  environment 


*PC  »  20  MHz  80306  AT  done  with  an  ESOl-controUed  hard  drive. 
Avetagp  access  hmr  of  hard  drive  was  rated  at  23  milliseconds. 


BEAUA 


US.:  3I2y346-0642*  UK.;  071/602-8066  •  CANADA;  613/725-9212 
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Oracle  moves  to 
deter  takeovers 

R£DWCX)D  CITY,  CaSf.  —  Grade  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp-  has  created  a  "poiaoo  piD"  de¬ 
signed  to  fend  off  any  hostile  t^teover  at¬ 
tempts,  the  company  said  last  week. 
Oram’s  board  of  directors  approved  a 
stockholder  ri^its  pfan  that  Aare- 
holders  the  option  to  buy  additional  Gra¬ 
de  stock  at  a  fraction  of  its  market  value. 

That  option  is  triggered  if  an  outside 
group  acquires  20%  of  Grade’s  stock. 

'The  plan  goes  into  effect  on  Dec.  31 . 

"You  don't  want  to  aOow  a  raider  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  lot  of  the  stock  before  your 
board  [of  directorsl  has  a  chance  to  act." 
said  Michael  Mussoo,  ihrector  of  investor 
relations  at  Oracle.  “You  want  to  have  a 
plan  in  place  that  forces  the  acquiring  par¬ 
ty  to  o^otiate  with  your  board." 

The  plan  was  designed  to  delay  any 
takeover  attempt,  grring  the  board  time 
to  find  another  buyer  or  bargain  for  a 
hi^er  price,  Musson  said.  At  week's  end. 
Oracle  stock  was  traifing  for  less  than  $8 
per  share. 

At  the  same  time.  Grade  aunounced 
that  it  had  named  Geor^4^  Dreyer  as 
president  of  its  subsichary  Grade  Com¬ 
plex  Systems  Corp.  in  Arhngton.  Va. 
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Today,  you  need  on-line,  real-time 
access  to  information. 

No  matter  where  it  resides. 
No  matter  what  form  it  takes.  No 
matter  how  old  it  may  be. 

Only  SYBASE  seamlessly 
integrates  data  sources  of  every' 
kind  into  an  advanced  client/ 
server  environment.  E)ata  frorii 
an  RDBMS  or  flat  files,  SQL  or 
non-SQL.  Application  services 
like  electronic  mail.  Real-time 
data  feeds  like  stock  quotes, 
satellite  transmissions,  process 
control  data.  And  most  important 
fior  mainframes,  SYBASE  leverages 
legacy  applications  written  in 
PLl,  COBOL,  or  Assembler  that 


you  can’t  afford  to  rewrite. 

SYBASE  mainframe  access 
works  through  SNA  and  CICS  to 
provide  both  turnkey'  access  to 
DB2  and  transaction  specific  access 
to  VSAM,  IMS/DB  or  any'  other 
data  source  accessible  from  CICS. 
(IMS/DC  support  is  coming.)  This 
preserves  pre-existing  main¬ 
frame  security  arxl  integrity  rules, 
so  you  can  do  far  mote  than 
decision  support— you  can  now 
integrate  new  transaaicm  proc¬ 
essing  applkatkxTs  with  old  ones. 

In  short,  you  can  safely 
make  your  mainframe  a  server. 

In  today’s  teal  world  of  multi¬ 
vendor  environments  ^  including 


MVS,  VMS,  LINK,  and  OS/2,  with 
PC  and  Mac  integration— SYBASE 
lets  you  leverage  prior  hardware 
arxl  software  investments  while 
keeping  your  options  open  for 
the  future. 

lb  fuKl  out  what  else  the 
most  advanced  RDBMS  can  do 
for  you,  call  T8(X)-8-SYBASE.Vife’lI 
be  happy  to  give  you  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  free  Sybase 
Seminar  neatest  you. 

S  Sybase 

ClientlServer  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


For  MtnTnof  r»s«t-yotkins  or  infofmotkm  on  rtw  1991  SyboM  Usor  MMling 
and  Ikoinlng  Contarance  (January  6-10atliiaSan  Frandsco  HHton)  call  l-MO-S-SYBASE. 

e  SyboK,  hK.  1910  canosiy  or  p«dud  nonNB  fflor  be  lennee  marks  or  viidiRarkt  of  awir  rncacM  convM*. 
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Vfm  Rodandts,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  d  HP's 
Computer  Systons  Groi9. 

“Less  than  a  year  ago.  it  was 
$30,000  to  $35,000.”  be  sakL 
ThefigureisbasedootheTnuiS' 
actkn  Processing  Councfi’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  five  years  of 
ownerdiv,  and  it  includes  tenni; 
nals.  memory,  disks,  software 
and  maintenance. 

The  (XMnpany  also  rdled  out 
three  Unix-based  models.  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  range,  users  can 
go  from  the  11  millioQ  instruc- 
tkns  per  second  (MIPS)  Model 
822S.  which  costs  $27,900,  to 
the  52  MIPS  Modd  852S,  priced 
at  $143,000,  with  a  board  swap. 

The  hfodd  842S  was  also  in¬ 
troduced  with  a  processing 
qieed  of  29  MIPS  and  a  price  d 
$85,000.  HP  filled  in  the  middle 
d  its  high-range  Unix-based 
OMnputers  with  the  Modd  865S. 
which  runs  at  53  MIPS  and  costs 
$275,000. 


p^toad  If  iiltiModen)V32  in  desktt^, 
ffnted  veiSiHis.  You’D  also  get  tdl-free 
iMktoseeQDdtDnoDe. 
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CGI  buys 
Yourdon 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMn,TC»4 
cwsntfv 


CGI  Informatique,  the  F^ris- 
based  oxnputer-ai^  software 
en^neering  (CASE)  annpany 
last  wedc  acquired  Yourdon, 
Inc.,  a  company  founded  by  Ed 
Yourdon,  the  man  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  pofMilar  Yourdon 
CA^  methoddogy. 

The  move  should  give  CGI  a 
boost  in  the  U.S.  CASE  market 
The  cmnpany  wfll  pidi  up  more 
than  250  users  in  Nmtb  Ameri¬ 
ca,  which  is  twice  the  amount  of 
CGI  users  in  Eiircq>e. 

The  acquisition  wiQ  also  pro¬ 
vide  CGI  with  a  set  of  fnxit-end 
tods  that  in  some  cases,  over¬ 
laps  its  current  lineup.  Yourdon 
a  personal  computer-based 
design  tod  and  a  code  generatm*. 
CGI  Systems,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  CGI  Informatique. 
markets  a  repositmy-based  fuU 
life  cycle  tod  set  for  mainframe 
and  local-area  netwmk-based 
CASE  development 

Accmtling  to  Rkhard  Rams- 
ddl,  president  of  (XjI  Systons, 
the  is  to  iwofvkie  supfiort  for 
Yotntkw  users.  However,  the 
kmg-tenn  goal  wiU  be  to  move 
them  to  the  CGI  environment. 

He  said  CGI  wiD  provide  a 
data  transfer  intotoce  but  added 
“we  don’t  anticipate  building  a 
totally  integrated  coonectkm.’  ’ 

Tte  company  wiD  also  i^e 
Yourdon  users  a  break  on  lic«is- 
ing  the  (XH  system.  “We  wUl 
probady  give  them  the  benefit  d 
the  {Win  they’ve  already  paid 
[for  the  Yourdon  tools],*'  Rams- 
deD  said.  The  Yourdon  tools  are 
based  on  the  Yourdon  Struc¬ 
tured  Method,  which  approach¬ 
es  CASE  from  a  process  point  of 


Five  BP  minicomputers  debut 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 
cvsrwr 


CUPERTINO.  Cafif.,  —  Hew- 
len-PKdord  Co.  fiBed  in  Hs  iniai- 
conyuter  lines  with  three  Unix- 
based  systAms  and  two  models 
based  its  proprietary  operat¬ 


ing  system  last  wedc. 

Addnv  Modeto  94«  and  958 
to  the  faa^  end  of  the  company’s 
Series  3000  Ime  of  midraiige 
systems  that  nn  the  proprietary 
MPE/XL  openting  system 
leaves  HP  with  midrange  mini- 
computers  extending  from  the 


low  end  at  5.7  trans/sec.  for 
$26,000  with  the  Model  920  to 
38.6  traos/sec.  for  $245,000 
with  the  new  Modd  958,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company.  Users  can 
upgrade  among  modds  in  this 
range  with  a  board  swap. 

Barry  Zarakov,  (hrecto'  d 


cmporate  mfmmatkin  services 
at  Printii^  International  in 
Agoura  HiDs,  Cahf.,  said  the  in- 
troductxMis  make  him  mcve 
comfortaUe  that  there  is  room 
to  grow  from  his  Model  925  with 
only  a  board  sw«q).  ‘'Boardswaps 
are  obviously  an  easier  creature 
to  deal  with,”  be  sakL 

Yfith  the  new  introductkm, 
the  price  per  trans/sec.  is  now 
bdow  $20,000,  according  to 
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Now  they’re  calling  it  a  non-programmable  terminal.  Which 
might  make  you  think  technology  has  simply  passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently.  After 
all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of  terminals 
attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your  business.  Not  to 
mention  your  largest  single  investment  in  computing.  And 
we  just  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  replace  that  invest¬ 
ment  to  ei\joy  the  interactivity  of  a  PC  environment. 

Just  get  the  SAS*  ^^m  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individnal  Productivity 
of  a  PC  to  Your  Mainframe. 


Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  ycnir  mainframe...on  your  minicranputers  and 
UNlX'-based  workstations.. .and  on  your  PCs  running  OS/2* 
and  MS-DOS!  Wherever  you  choose  to  run  the  SAS  System, 
you’ll  get  fast-and-friendly  software  backed  by  expert 
technical  support,  consulting  services,  documentation, 
and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software.  For  a  SAS  System  executive 
summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive  the 
SAS  System  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 


Only  the  world’s  leading  applicatiotrs  system  could  bring  the 
look  and  feel  of  SAA/CUA  to  your  mainframe. ..and  breathe 
new  life  into  your  3270  terminals.  Just  point  and  shoot  to 
gain  total  control  over  your  strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it  more 
intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAS  System’s 
wide  range  of  applications — from  report  writing  and 
graphics  to  decision  support  and  applications  development. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 
SAS  Caiifius  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919677-8200  □  Fax  919677-8123 

SAS  is  a  regiatered  trademark  of  SAS  Insdtutelnc.UNDtiaaregistered  trademark  of 
ATAT  SAA  and  08/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  MS-DOS  ia  a  registered 
trademark  of  Microeoft  Corp. 

*Computer  Intelligence,  lA  Jolla,  CA. 

Copyright  6  IB90  by  SAS  Inatitute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


Hew  to  tell  a  great  idea  ^ 


First,  get  your  rough  wireframe  model  done 
faster,  with  the  instantaneous  response  of  over 
one  million  3D  vectors  per  second. 


Now  create  a  solid-shaded  image  fast,  vising  up  to 
300,000 polygons  per  second.  The  high  quality 
of  the  image  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend. 


Fast  response  gets  you  through  the  tedious  phase  of  Contour  mapping  helps  you  spot  designflaws 

finite  element  mesh  generation  more  quickly.  in  60  seconds  or  less,  instead  of  the  hours  you 

Superior  image  richness  improves  comprehension.  might  spend  searching  through  numerical  data. 


Model  dnt0iMl  and  aratyvd  PDA  I 
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aflop  in  60  seconds  or  less. 


Spot  rvdimentary  design  flaws  in  seconds  nnth 
sectioning  and  capping.  At  this  stage,  interference 
checking  also  makes flaws  readily  apparent. 


Ray  tracing,  anti-aliasing  and  our  exclusive  TurboVRX 
texture  mapping  make  superrealistic  designs  that  really 
communicate  your  ideas.  Fewer  prototypes,  too. 


The  new  HP  Apollo  graphics 
workstations  make  it  quick 
and  easy. 

Since  they’re  faster  than  other 
workstations,  ideas  develop 
faster.  So  your  engineers  have 
the  time  to  explore  more  inno¬ 
vative  designs.  Thof  also  have 
more  time  to  correct  those 
unexpected,  but  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  design  flaws. 

If  a  flaw  does  appear,  they’ll 
see  it  more  clearly.  Because 
our  unique  features,  such  as 
sectioning  and  capping,  inter¬ 
ference  checking  and  contour 
mapping,  make  even  the  most 
complex  designs  easier  to 
understand.  And  combining 
featmes  like  texture  mapping 
and  radiosity  adds  levels  of 
realism  you  won’t  see  in  other 
workstations. 

All  this  means  your  engineers 
can  make  critical  design  deci¬ 
sions  more  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  And  bypass  costly, 
time-consuming  early  proto¬ 
types.  They’ll  also  find  it  much 
easier  to  explain  their  designs 
to  everyone  else,  because  HP 
Apollo  graphics  workstations 
can  render  them  with  stun¬ 
ning  clarity. 

Call  1-800-752-0900, Ext  1663 
today  for  more  information 
about  the  fast  new  HP  Apollo 
Personal  or  'IbrboVRX  graphics 
workstations.  You’D  be  seeing 
a  lot  more  great  ideas-without 
a  flop  among  them. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 
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Microsoft  aims  for  desktop  document  standard 


BY  RICHARD  RESTORE 
cmsnn 


Suppose  you  could  embed  a  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.  1'2*3  spreadsheet  into  an 
Aldus  Corp.  (^gemaker  document  and 
link  them  together  so  a  change  to  the 
spreadsheet  mold  autoroaticalty  be  re-- 
fleaed  in  the  F^gemaker  text  This 
‘‘compound  document"  could  also  travel 
as  a  sin^  unit  across  a  network.  And  the 
hve  links  would  be  invisible  to  the  user, 
who  would  ocity  see  a  sii^  document. 

This  ideah^  scenario  will  become  r^ 
ahty  if  Microsoft  Corp.  can  convince 
enou^  third-party  app^tions  develop¬ 


ers  to  support  its  latest  effort  to  set  a 
desktop  computing  standard. 

Microsoft  expects  more  than  200  de¬ 
velopers  to  attend  a  conference  today  to 
receive  copies  of  its  new  conpound  de¬ 
ment  qwdfication,  dubbed  OLE,  for  Ob¬ 
ject  Unking  and  Embedding.  Among 
those  expected  to  announce  support  for 
the  Windows  3.1-based  OLE  are  Lotus, 
WordPerfect  Corp.,  Aldus,  Micrografx. 
loc.  and  Borland  International.  "If  you’ve 
got  a  word  processing  document  that  con¬ 
tains  a  spr^dsheet  brought  in  from  Lotus 
[1-2-3]  or  [Microsoft’s]  Excel,  it  makes 
sense  to  on  the  spreads^t"  data 
without  having  to  roaou^y  load  the  ai^- 


cation.  said  Michael  Drips,  seiwr  strate¬ 
gist  at  U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  Windows, 
Drips  thinks  OLE  will  become  a  standard. 

In  the  past,  various  applications  have 
made  it  possible  to  "hot-tink"  and  embed 
portions  of  one  application  into  airaUier, 
but  only  with  applications  specifically 
modified.  For  instance,  Unking  is  already 
possible  between  certain  Lotus  and 
WordPerfect  af^cations. 

Interleaf,  Ik.  is  incorporating  a  similar 
capability,  active  documents,  in  the  next 
release  o(  its  publishmg  software  due  to 
ship  this  month.  However,  the  feature  is 
for  Unix-based  systems,  and  Interleaf  is 


not  pushing  its  technology  as  a  standard. 

But  Microsoft  seeks  to  widen  the 
scope  of  this  capability  to  all  applications 
on  all  perscmal  computer  {datforms. 

"We  can  already  do  [Unking]  between 
our  own  appUcatioos,  but  this  is  a  lot 
smoother,"  said  Chuck  Middleton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  OS/2  and  Windows  Devd<^)ment  at 
WordPerfect.  "Mkrostrft  seems  to  be  the 
logical  company  to  start  a  move  toward 
standardizing  that  capability." 

The  next  major  releases  of  Microsoft’s 
own  Windows-based  applicatims  will  suft- 
port  OLE,  according  to  Darryl  Rubin,  ^nce 
president  of  apfrfication  strategy.  Micro¬ 
soft  also  plans  to  adopt  OLE  for  Apple 
Computer,  Inc's  System  7  when  it  is  re¬ 
leased  and  for  OS/2  with  Presentation 
Manager  "at  a  later  date,"  Rutm  said. 


Morris  looking 
for  new  ruling 

BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTAfr 


NEW  YORK  —  Seeking  to  overturn  the 
January  1990  omvictioD  Robert  T. 
Morris  for  creating  a  worm  program  that 
immobilized  computers  on  the  Internet 
computer  network,  his  attorney  argued  in 
federal  appeals  court  last  week  that  Mor¬ 
ris  did  not  ddiberately  set  out  to  cause 
harm. 

Thomas  Guidoboni.  the  V^ishington. 
D.C.,  attorney  who  d^ended  Morris,  told 
the  panel  of  three  judges  in  oral  argu¬ 
ments  he  understood  the  law  to  mean  that 
the  government  had  to  prove  Morris  in¬ 
tended  to  access  the  computer  systems 
and  cause  the  harm  that  resulted  fiom 
paralyzing  thousands  of  computers  for  up 
to  three  days  in  November  1986.  In  his 
trial,  held  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  last  January, 
Morris  said  a  programming  error  caused 
the  worm  program  to  replicate  out  of  con¬ 
trol  and  ct^  the  memories  of  the  comput¬ 
ers  that  were  attacked. 

Guidoboai  also  said  Mevris  did  not 
break  into  the  computers  but  merely  ex- 
ceeded  aright  to  use  the  conqniters  while 
attending  Cornell  University  as  a  comput¬ 
er  science graduate  student  in  1988. 

Ellen  Meltzer,  one  of  two  government 
attmmys  who  prosecuted  the  case,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  law  dearly  does  not  require 
the  govenunent  to  prove  the  intruder  in¬ 
tended  to  cause  harm. 

In  an  interview,  Guiddxxti  said  the  is¬ 
sue  of  intent  was  b^  ^miliar  and  evident 
to  the  judges.  The  second  argument,  that 
Morris  had  a  right  to  use  the  computers 
but  exceeded  his  privileges,  was  more 
techntcal  and  thus  may  not  have  been  as 
readily  grasped  by  the  judges. 

The  seo^  U.S.  (^cuH  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  New  York  is  expected  to  prepare 
a  written  statement  axtd  issue  a  deci^. 
probably  within  four  to  six  months,  Guido- 
bonisaid 

Morris,  25,  was  the  first  person 
brought  to  trid  under  a  section  of  the 
Oxnputer  Fraud  aiKl  Abuse  Act  of  1986 
that  makes  it  a  fdooy  to  break  into  a  "fed¬ 
eral  interest"  computer  and  prevent  its 
authorized  use.  He  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years’  probation  and  400 
hours  of  community  service  and  was  fined 
$10,000.  He  has  been  fulfilling  his  com¬ 
munity  service  requiranent  by  working 
part-time  at  the  Boston  Bar  Assodatioa. 
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Get  AE^  EDI.  Because  if  one 


Here  at  AT&X  we  know  that  an  Electronic  Data 
Interchange  service  is  only  as  good  as  its  component 
parts. That's  why  we'\e  designed  each  part  of  AT&T  EDI 
to  be  equally  strong.  Why  cte  our  EDI  stand  up  to  your 
busine^' needs  better  than  any  other?  It’s  a  matter  of 
simple  addition. 

Network 

AT&T  ED!  is  part  of  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Net- 
work.This  network  is  based  on  our  patented  “Message 
Transfer  Architecture”  that  uses  CCITT  MHS  X.400,  the 
internationally  accepted  messaging  standard.  So  you 
can  easily  link  up  with  trading  partners  around  the 
world.  And  ytxi  can  .send  and  receiw  encrypted  data, 
ensuring  the  .sec  urity  of  sensitive  documents.  Further¬ 


more,  the  AT&T  Global  Messaging  Network  can  be  used 
not  only  for  EDI  but  for  electronic  mail  and  enhanced  fax. 

+Systems 

Our  unique  open  architecture  means  that  our 
EDI  can  work  with  whatever  systems  you  have, whether 
thev're  mainframe,  mini  or  PC  based.'We  have  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  systems  for  you  and  your  trading  partners,  no 
matter  what  size  they  are  or  how  advanced  they  may 
be.  And  with  our  oix;n  architecture, we  make  it  easy  for 
your  system  to  adapt  as  your  business  grows. 

^Support 

From  the  day  you  start  talking  with  us  about  EDI, 
you  can  get  an  extensive  range  of  support  services.  From 


tl990AT4T 


piece  is  out  of  balance, 
XMeHyou  know  wtiafU  h^pen 


customized  trading  partner  conferences  and  imple¬ 
mentation  seminars  to  on-site  technical  supixtrt.You 
also  get  the  benefit  of  our  extensive  experience  with 

EDI.  After  all,we'\e  been  using  EDI  here  at  AW  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

=The  best  EDI. 

So  get  the  most  advanced  EDI  network  there  is,  ■ 
with  the  most  flexible  systems  and  un,surpa.s.sed 
.support.  AW  EDI.  Because,  on  balance,  the  best  EDI 
is  the  .su  m  of  .superior  parts. 

Quality.  Another  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 

Executive  or  1 800  321-6747  Ext.  EDI. 

'I 
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The  right  choice. 
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NewfrMNGR 

■  NCR  Corp.  is  showing  otf 
what  it  said  is  one  the  first 
commerdaily  availatrfe  man- 
ubcturing  cootrol  S3rS' 
terns  based  on  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  standards. 
The  ceO  control  system  is 
also  one  o(  the  first  to  inte- 
grate  Unix  Versiao  3  and 
Manufacturing  Automation 
Protocol  (MAP)  3A  the 
company  said.  The  system  is 
aimed  at  manufacturers  who 
want  to  integrate  shop-floor 
devices  made  by  a  variety  of 
vendors,  accor^g  to 
Chagnon.  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  mariteting. 
NCR  win  market  the  cell 
control  system  under  an 
agreement  with  AEG,  Inc., 
based-in  Germany.  The  Ger¬ 
man  firm  will  maricet  MAP 
hardware  and  software  and  a 
programmable  logic  control¬ 
ler. 

Habile  Mocraadiijie 

■  Anyone  who  uses  an  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machine  (ATM) 
must  wonder  what  people 
did  before  cash  dispens^ 
were  invented  ATMs  have 
become  ao  popolar,  in  fact, 
that  First  Citiaens  Bank  and 
Trust  Ca  in  South  Carolina 
has  decided  to  put  one  on 
wheels  to  make  the  rounds  of 
country  fkira,  racetracks  and 
other  pla^  where  cash- 
hungry  hordes  are  apt  to 
gat^.  The  mobile  ATM.  an 
NCR  5084  cash  dispenser,  is 
housed  in  a  two-ton  truck 
equipped  with  dial-up  tele¬ 
phone  line  and  satellite  anten¬ 
na  system. 

Bniiychip 

■  Local  operating  networks 
using  an  inexpensive  device 
called  a  neuron  chip  will 
make  it  possible  to  automate 
everything  from  security 
systems  at  home  to  energy¬ 
saving  thermostats  at  the  of¬ 
fice.  At  least,  that  is  the  plan 
of  A.  C.  "Mike"  Markkula 
Jr.,  ex-chairman  of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  and  M.  Ken¬ 
neth  Oshman.  co-founder  of 
Rolm  Corp.,  nowjoii^ 
owned  by  fBM  and  Simnens 
AG.  The  two  Silicon  Valley 
entrepreneurs  hope  to  have 
the  programmable  neuron 
chip  implatued  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  appliances. 
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Tackling  systems  tasks  in  tandem 

Processors  in  hybrid  computers  use  cooperative  approach  to  boost  performance 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

cwsnufF 


Higb-perfonnance  comput¬ 
ers  of  the  year  2000  are 
likely  to  be  built  from  ^le- 
cial^  modules  employing 
different  ardntoitures, 
each  module  performing  a  task  —  such 
as  image  or  speech  processing,  sorting 
or  enaypboQ  —  for  which  it  has  been  | 
expbdliy  designed  Mamifactura^  are  ' 
now  beginning  to  combine  spedabred 
engines  for  better  overaQ  sykem  per¬ 
formance,  and  experts  said  the  trend 
wffi  accelmte  as  companies  \oak  for 
ways  to  distinguish  their  products  in  an 
(Dcreasitt^  standardized  world 
Companies  have  traditionaDy  made 
tbdr  machines  more  powe^  by 
buiktmg  faster  processes.  But  as  the 
laws  of  physics  threatened  to  flatten 
soaring  performance  curves,  it  became 
a  matter  of  faith  that  the  fastest  ccrni- 
puters  would  need  multiple  proces¬ 
sors. 

Mainstream  companies  such  as 
IBM  embraced  the  concept  of  parallel 
processing  in  a  hmited  way,  while  a  few 
bold  companies  —  often  with  help 
from  Unde  Sam  —  went  whole-bog 
with  systems  having  thousands  of  pro¬ 
cessors. 

While  the  bmits  of  odther  approach 
are  in  si^t .  computer  designers  are  in- 
creastn^  trying  out  a  third,  comple- 
nentary  tack  in  which  heterogeneous 
systems  —  computers  or  groups  of 
computers  —  employ  multiple  special¬ 
ized  components,  doing  what  it 
does best 

Siipwr  ipwcioBiod 

Last  mootb,  the  supercomputer  unit  of 
Intel  (^orp.  announced  the  {banned  de¬ 
livery  of  a  new  generatioo  of  its  Touch¬ 
stone  computer,  an  ultra^ast  —  peak 


speed  is  claimed  to  be  32  billion  opera- 
tiona  per  second  —  machine  with  528 
Intel  I860  processors.  But  Touchstone 
also  uses  42  Intd  80386  processors 
for  I/O  and  special  routers  that  pass 
b^een  processors  at 
a  whopping  40M 


data  compressioo  and  encryption. 
Some  of  these  win  work  in  paraUel  with 

the  CPU,  and  some  wiQ  act  as  frtxk  oc 
backends. 

Key  said  the  a^iroach  wiD  increas¬ 
ingly  be  used  inmainhrames  and  small¬ 
er  systems,  too.  “As  we  move  toward 


byte/sec 
Imel  plans 
to  add  a  spe¬ 
cialized 

cessor  for 
three-dimension¬ 
al  ^phics  to  the 
next  generation, 
availa  ble  in  one  year . 

IBM's  recent  rollout  of 
the  new  System/390  included  a 
$125,000  optional  processor  specially 
designed  to  do  the  number  crunching 
demanded  by  data  encryption  algo¬ 
rithms.  Michael  Monacfaino,  director 
of  IBM’s  Mid-Hudson  Valley  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratory,  said  a  European 
bank  with  the  add-on  has  been  able  to 
extend  total  machine  performance  by 
46%  lidule  running  programs  requir¬ 
ing  enoyptioo  or  decryption. 

James  Key,  assistant  director  at  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  Engineering 
Research  Center,  said  future  super¬ 
computers  will  have  basic  architec¬ 
tures  with  hooks  for  field  additions  of 
modules  for  graphics,  animation, 
speech  input  and  output,  image  and 


rw  MtA 

standardization,  bow  do  you  add  valu^ 
You  drop  in  specialized,  apfAcation- 
spedfic  modules.”  Key  said  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  rekictant  to  incur  the 
enormous  expense  of  developing  new 
architectures  if  product  differentiation 
can  be  achieved  some  other  way. 

Key  tWiand  wiD  btosom  for 

image  procesang  in  areas  sudi  as  med¬ 
ical.  seismic  and  satdlite  photography 
applicatioos.  And  users  anil  mcreasing- 
ly  want  their  images  animated  — 
something  that  takes  enormous  pro¬ 
cessing  power.  Even  relatively  mun¬ 
dane  applicatioos  such  as  processing 
digitized  credit-card  rec^>ts  could 
benefit  from  specialized  modules,  be 
saxL 


Hitachi  show  is  a  preview  of  things  to  come 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C«  STAFF 


If  Hitachi  Ltd.  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  future  wiD  inchide  a 
programiiDDg  language  that 
works  by  animation,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  optical  filing  system  and 
laptop  video  cassette  recorders. 

These  and  other  prototypes  were 
on  di^>lay  at  Hitadd  Technok^  1 99 1 . 
a  land  of  mini  World’s  Fair  held  in  New 
York  late  bst  month.  Walking  robots, 
mofical  imaging  gear,  a  neural  com¬ 
puter  with  more  than  1,100  neurons 
[CW.  Dec.  3)  and  other  futuristic  de¬ 
vices  fiUed  the  arena.  Most  of  what  was 
shown  is  at  least  tvio  years  away  from 
being  off&ed  as  actual  products  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  with  U5.  availability  coming 
some  time  after  that 

Especially  novel  was  the  Visual  Pro¬ 


gramming  Language,  which  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  q>edfy  a  sequence  of  events  us¬ 
ing  keyboard  coininands  or  speech  and 
watdi  an  animated  helpmate  cany  out 
the  ^escribed  actioQS  on-screen. 

Suppose,  for  examf^,  the  user 
wants  a  series  d  on-line  databases 
searched  for  a  spedfk  topic.  The  user 
can  eitber  type  in  or  speak  what  be 
wishes  to  be  done  and  then  the  user 
watches  SaDy,  the  on-screen  helper, 
simulate  the  Job.  If  at  any  point  during 
the  process  the  user  ded^  to  alter 
the  process,  the  animation  will  re- 
spcnd  instantly. 

After  a  sequence  of  events  has  been 
defined  and  the  user  is  satisfied,  the  Vi¬ 
sual  Programming  Language  trans¬ 
lates  aU  the  commands  into  code. 

The  inteUigeitt  optical  filing  system 
allows  users  to  search  throu^  a 
1,000-page  database  of  text  and  pic¬ 


tures.  Using  expert  system  tech¬ 
niques,  the  system  will  present  the 
user  with  a  list  of  possible  matches  to  a 
query.  It  works  somewhat  like  today’s 
text-management  systems. 

Also  00  exhibit  were  computer-aid¬ 
ed  sctftware  enpneering  (CA^)  tocds. 
which  are  being  used  intenudly  at  Hita¬ 
chi  but  are  not  yet  sold.  These  include 
software  for  systems  analysis  and 
something  caDed  Problem  Analysis  Di¬ 
agram.  a  picture  of  the  program  that 
retraces  flow  diaits.  AQ  the  CA^ 
tools’  output  can  be  used  as  input  into 
the  other  programs. 

Other  res^rdi  and  devdopment  ef¬ 
forts  at  Hitachi  include  xmxni  net¬ 
works  and  fusy  logic,  an  o&boot  of  ar¬ 
tificial  The  company 

already  sells  expert  systems  in  Japan, 
jpchyting  a  machine  that  translates  En- 
glish  into  Japanese  and  vice  versa. 
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What  to  expect  fix>tn 
our  new  gateway  products. 


Lots  of  products  promise  you  the  world.  But  DCAS  new 
IRMAIAN”  products  which  provide  3270  terminal  emulation 
to  the  PCs  on  your  LAN  deliver  it. 


USING  ONLY  29K,  IRMALAN  MAKES  YOUR 
MEMORY  PROBLEMS  ATHING  OE  THE  PAST 


RamXpander,”  DCA’s  efiScient  new  memory  manager, 
breaks  the  640K  barrier,  RamXpander  swaps  the  emulator  to 
'either  hard  disk  or  network  drive,  so  you  no  longer  have  to 
buy  additional  memory.  Or  you  can  use  extended/expanded 
memory.  If  you’re  using  a  direa  token-ring  connection, 
IRMALAN  uses  only  29K  of  resident  memory.  With  DFT,  SDLC, 
or  token-ring  gateway  conneaions,  less  than  40K  is  needed. 

So  you  can  run  your  most  powerful  DOS  applications 
alongside  IRMALAN,  without  giving  up  apy  of  IRMALAN’s 
popular  feamres.  Like  host  printer  emulation,  and  access  to 
as  many  as  five  host  sessions  simultaneously. 


IRMALAN  NOW  SUPPORTS  NOVELL’S 
IPX/SPX  PROTOCOL. 


IRMALAN  for  NerVihre®  is  tighdy  integrated  with  Novell®’s 
IPX/SPX  protocol,  providing  significant  performance  and 
memory  advantages.  And  since  there’s  a  NETBIOS  version, 
IRMALAN  fits  into  any  environment. 


rrs  THE  MOST  COST-EFFECnVE 
SOLUTION  AVAIIABLE. 


DCA's  unique  concurrent  user  licensing  makes  our  cost- 
per-user  unbeatable,  because  it’s  licensed  to  every  node  on 
the  LAN,  the  price  is  based  only  on  how  many  people  need 
to  access  the  mainframe  at  once. 

Plus,  when  you  have  new  software  installations  or  up¬ 
dates,  you  only  have  to  load  them  on  the  network  server,  not 
Mch  rc  on  the  LAN. 

All  of  these  benefits,  plus  unparalleled  support  and 
training,  make  IRMALAN  out  of 
this  world.  For  help  in  your  gate¬ 
way  decision,  call  1-800-24TIRMA 
ext  63E*  to  receive  . 

yourfree“SNA  I 


Gateway  Guide.” 


■  KMAIAX 
t  j - 


$ 

Q 


*Or  cal)  1-404-442-4500,  exi.  63E.  C  Digital  Communications  Associates.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMALAN  attd  RamXpander  are  trademarks  of 
Digital  Communieations  Associates.  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Good  for  you? 

IN  HIS  BOOK  fVaoe  of  Change,  published  a 
decade  ago,  Charlie  Lecht  foresaw  a  battle 
of  galactic  proportions  between  IBM  and 
AT&T,  who  Lecht  felt  would  fight  it  out  for 
supremacy  in  the  future  days  of  networked  com¬ 
puting  (once  AT&T  was  broken  up,  which  Lecht 
also  foresaw). 

Certain  pieces  of  this  scenario  actually  he^ 
to  fall  into  place.  IBM  became  more  aggressive 
in  the  communications  area,  investing  heavily  in 
a  satellite  venture  and  buying  up  a  promising  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  vendor  named  Rolm. 

AT&T  jumped  full-force  into  the  sjretems  are¬ 
na,  striking  a  major  deal  and  equity  investment 
with  Olivetti  while  pouring  untold  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  the  sinkhole  of  large  systems 
development. 

Today,  Satellite  Business  Systems,  Rolm  and 
the  Olivetti  deal  are  part  of  a  costly  and  futile  his¬ 
tory,  while  the  systems  sinkhole  continues  to 
pull  millions  away  from  AT&T's  bottom  line,  and 
the  basic  premise  of  Lecht's  book  holds  true: 
A'T&T  feels  its  future  depends  on  being  able  to 
provide  totally  integrated  solutions,  leveraged 
by  its  fabulous  communications  network.  So  it's 
gunning  for  NCR. 

As  of  this  writing  late  last  week,  NCR  had  de¬ 
cided  that  AT&T's  takeover  attempt  might  not 
be  all  that' bad  jf  the  telephone  company  could 
just  raise  its  offer  a  bit,  despite  pronouncements 
earlier  in  the  week  that  NCR  just  wasn't  for  sale 
to  AT&T. 

Interestingly,  in  the  many  news  accounts  of 
this,  the  biggest  buyout  in  computer  industry 
history,  the  focus  has  been  on  what's  good  for 
NCR's  shareholders  and  Chairman  Charles  Ex- 
ley  and  what's  good  for  AT&T  and  its  fajled  com¬ 
puter  strategy  and  what's  good  for  the  fictitious 
widows  and  orphans  who,  it  used  to  be  said,  own 
AT&T. 

What  about  the  customer?  What  would  make 
such  a  megamerger  right  for  them?  Is  AT&T's 
long-term  survival  strategy  in  harmony  with  the 
customers'  best  interests? 

Recent  history  indicates  that  big  hardware 
mergers  soon  f^ter,'  stumble  and  even  crash. 
Consider  Rolm/IBM,  Burroughs/Sperry,  Bull/ 
HoneywelL  And  when  the  stride  ci  these  big 
merger  partners  is  broken  by  poor  performance, 
you'd  be  hard-pressed  to  make  a  case  that  the 
customer  ultimately  benefits.  Without  question, 
some  shareholders  do  benefiL  at  least  those  who 
dump  their  stakes  early  enough. 

St^,  it  is  the  customer  who  both  prevails  in 
determining  whether  the  merger  works  —  and 
suffers  if  it  doesn't.  We've  beard  NCR's  senior 
management  clearly  state  that  the  merger  is  not 
in  NCR's  interests  and,  by  extension,  not  in  the 
interests  of  its  customers. 

Should  AT&T  sweeten  its  offer  even  higher 
into  the  financial  stratosphere,  these  same  exec¬ 
utives  ire  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  job  con¬ 
vincing  customers  that  ail  of  a  sudden  this  mar¬ 
riage  makes  sense  and  that  it's  time  to  put  away 
the  shotgun  and  take  out  the  rice. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


LlSPing 

Regarding  the  articles  by  Jo¬ 
hanna  Ainbro^  and  Shaku  Atre 
on  expert  systems  and  object- 
oriented  programming  (OOP) 
systems  [CW,  Sept.  17],  artifidal 
iitteOigence  has  come  a  long  way 
in  the  past  seven  plus  years,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  poi^  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  coming  decade. 

While  many  of  today’s  A1  ven¬ 
dors  are  writing  in  C.  I  believe 
only  LISP  can  handle  the  need 
for  expert  systems  and  A1  in  a 
true  hi^-vdume.  high-perfor¬ 
mance  production  environment. 

The  key  to  an  AI  product  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  the  marfcetfdace  will 
be  its  ability  to  consistently  give 
high  levels  of  performance  under 
the  burden  tk  large  volumes  of 
data. 

AI  systems  need  to  ^ovide  a 
seamless,  portaUe  environment 
that  businessmen  and  data  pro¬ 
cessors  can  use  to  quickly  devel¬ 
op  toob  and  implement  systems. 

I  will  look  forward  to  ax>re  ar¬ 
ticles  on  AI.  eiqiert  systms  and 
CX)P  systems  in  the  future. 

Roberts.  Dominko 
President 
RSD  Associates  of 
NenoJersey.Inc. 

AnnandaU.N.}. 

Racial  tension 

In  ‘iS:  A  tou^  road  for  rmnor- 
ities”  ICW,  Nov.  19J,  Ms.  Wilson 
levels  a  number  of  accusations  at 
the  infcxmatxm  systems  estab- 
Qshment  regarding  racial  in¬ 
equality.  But  to  imply  that  blacks 
are  still  discriminated  against 
with  little  published  ^ual  basis 
within  the  article  borders  on  the 
inflammatory. 

I  find  Ms.  Wilson's  claim  that 
a  "majority”  manager  would 


prevent  a  black  manager's  ca¬ 
reer  advancement  simiirfy  be¬ 
cause  the  "majority"  manager  is 
intimidated  or  insecure  to  be 
highly  offensive.  1  trust  that  in 
those  cases,  the  one  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  would  bring 
some  type  of  discrimination  suit 
against  his  or  her  employer. 
However,  to  suggest  that  white 
managers  squelch  blade  subordi¬ 
nates'  career  aspirations  due  to 
insecurity  and  intimidatioa, 
without  dting  actual  cases  or 
statistics  of  occurrence,  is  alarm¬ 
ing.  Where  did  this  information 
come  from? 

Ms.  Wilson’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  blacks  to  "continue  a 
sense  of  giving  1 10%  to  accom- 
pbsh  the  same  as  their  'majority' 
counterparts"  is  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  blacks  to  disprove  the 
"majority"  misconception  that 
blacks  are  not  as  bard-working. 
What  she  is  saying,  in  fos¬ 
ters  the  belief  that  blacks  are  not 
as  good  as  whites;  that  they  are 
not  as  smart  or  as  diligettt  or  as 
ccmipeteiU.  How  ludicrous!  AU 
IS  professionals  should  work 
hard  and  be  rewarded  as  a  resuk 
of  their  dforts.  It  is  equally 
wrong  to  promote  on  the  basis  of 
sidncolcv. 

Michael  K.  Ackerbauer 
Systems  Administrator 
CS  TecknotogieSe  Inc 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Beyond  relational 

Regarding  your  article  on  IBM’s 
object-oriented  directira  (CW, 
Nov.  51.  by  announcing  that  its 
relational  systems  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  to  provide  object-orient¬ 
ed  support,  IBM  is  admitting 
that  relational  technology  is  no 
longer  state^if-the-art.  They  are 
acknowledging  that  users  need, 
and  are  demanding,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  advantages  of  semantic  and 


object-oriented  databases. 

Will  IBM  be  able  to  make  such 
enhancements?  My  guess  is  im. 
The  fiict  that  they  have  not  ruled 
out  the  developti^  of  a  new  da¬ 
tabase  management  system 
shows  they  realize  the  enhance¬ 
ment  approach  might  not  wt^ 
Users  move  from  IMS  to 
DB2  may  be  in  store  for  yet  an¬ 
other  conversion  in  the  future. 

This  may  not  be  a  problem  for 
many  shc^  if  this  newer  tech¬ 
nology  is  years  away.  Many  be¬ 
lieve,  as  ibe  artide  states,  that 
"ft  wiD  take  at  least  two  or  three 
years  before  object-oriented 
technology  gains  widespread  use 
in  mainstream  information  sys¬ 
tems  shops."  This  is  only  true  if 
"mainstream  informatkm  sys¬ 
tems  shops"  means  those  using 
IBM  hardware.  This  advanced 
technology  has  been  commer¬ 
cially  available  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  now  being  used  to 
build  fvoduction  systems. 

This  is  not  widely  known  be¬ 
cause  it  is  happening  outside  the 
IBM  harthme  environment. 
Unis^  has  had  a  powerful  post- 
relatiooal  DBMS  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  IBM’s  monopdy  of 
the  mainfraine  market  continues 
to  make  it  difficult  for  other 
hardware  vendors  to  get  publici¬ 
ty  for  their  products. 

Robert  Finkle 
Consultant 

Effective  ^istems,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Computsfworld  welcomes  com- 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief 
C^onqxiterworkl,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Codtituate  Road,  Framings 
ham.  Mast  01 701.  Fax  number 
(50S>  87SB931;  Ma  Mail- 
COMPUTERWWILO.  Please 
includea  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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VIEWPOINT 


U.S.  must  seize  tech  initiative 

peacetime  investments  in  tecfa- 


MICHAEL  DUKAKIS 

This  is  a  transi- 
tkioal  moment 
for  U.S.  high 
techook)gy.  Rap¬ 
id  political  and 
technological 
change  bold  the 
promise  of  great  things  to  come 
in  the  1990s.  yet  a  lot  of  industry 
people  I  talk  to  these  lUys  are  as 
anxious  and  perplexed  as  I  have 
ever  seen  diem.  Where,  they 
say.  do  we  go  from  here? 

As  the  people  (rf  Massachu¬ 
setts  know.  I  am  an  inveterate 
optimist.  We  saw  what  the  tech¬ 
nology  industries  were  capable 
(rf  in  the  1980s  as  the  computer 
companies  boomed.  And  the 
1980s  were  only  a  taste  of  things 
to  come,  as  rapid  progress  in  a 
variety  of  technologies  begins  to 
sow  tlte  seeds  of  new  growth  in 
the  1990s.  What  troubles  me  is 
that  I  don't  see  any  evidence  that 
OUT  country  is  prepared  to  lead 
the  technology  revolution. 

Think  back  just  a  few  months, 
when  the  Berfo  'NdW  came  down 
and  communist  governments  fell 
all  over  Europe.  Suddenly,  the 
Cold  War  was  over.  Democracy 
had  triumphed.  The  time  was  at 
hand  to  throw  o&  the  dead 
wei^  of  an  endless  arms  race 
and  recommit  ourselves  to 


DukilciftiitbeiovenarafMnsachu- 
aetti  and  win  be  kavng  dSce  tn  Jaraaiy. 


Dcdogy.  education  and  training 
—  the  things  we  need  to  restore 
the  U.S.'  competitive  edge. 

Yet  just  when  great  opportu¬ 
nity  beckons,  we  find  ourselves 
mired  in  a  morass  bom  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  squandered  in  the 
1980s.  Twelve  years  after  the 
last  great  energy  crisis,  the  U.S. 
is  back  at  the  mercy  of  the  oil 
markets,  with  no  national  energy 
policy.  Ten  years  after  massive 
fede^  tax  cuts  —  tax  cuts  that 
were  to  revive  U.S.  productivity 
and  technological  leadership 
through  new  investment  —  we 
are  tallying  up  the  massive  cost 
of  worthless  investments  in  junk 
bonds,  leveraged  buyouts,  hos¬ 
tile  takeovers  and  the  fraudulent 
real  estate  portfolios  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  industry. 

What  makes  this  moment 
more  perilous  still  is  the  relent¬ 
less  pace  of  international  compe¬ 
tition.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  high  technology. 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  concluded  in  a 
study  of  12  emerging  key  tech¬ 
nologies  that  the  U.S.  is  losing 
badly  to  Japan  m  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  four  technologies,  losing 
less  badly  in  sbc  and  holding  its 
own  in  two. 

The  U.S.  is  rapidly  losing 
market  share  in  semiconductors, 
computers,  fiber  optics  and  ad¬ 
vanced  materials.  Hi^-tech 
products  such  as  computer 


memory  devices,  wtbcfa  were 
staples  of  U3.  high-tech  produc- 
tion  just  five  years  ago,  have  now 
met  the  fiite  that  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics  and  automobdes  met 
over  a  decade  ago. 

We  are  certainty 
seeing  the  effects  of  the 
new  global  high*tecfa 
order  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Our  compaiues 
succeeded  briOiantiy 
for  years  with  roinicooi- 
puters  and  proprietary 
systems;  now  they  are 
competing  fiercely  in  an 
international  market 
that  calls  for  open  sys¬ 
tems  and  ever-smaller 
computers. 

So  why  am  I  an  opti¬ 
mist? 

Fust,  I  know  from 
eimerience  that  out¬ 
standing  firms  sudi  as 
Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  have  fac^  tough 
times  before  and 
emerged  even  stron¬ 
ger.  . 

Second,  88  the  more 
established  companies  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  become  leaner.  I 
have  watched  a  whole  new  cr<9 
of  companies  come  to  the  fore. 

Thm  is  nothing  wrong  with 
U.S.  innovation  and  invention, 
either  in  Massadnisetts,  Sibctn 
Valley  or  anytdiere  else.  What 
we  are  increasingly  poor  at  is 
nurturing  these  companies  so 


they  grow  into  estabhsbed  firms 
that  fully  exploit  emergiDg  tech¬ 
nologies  and  spin  off  the  new 
products  snd  new  jobs  that  the 
U.S.  so  desperately  needs. 

It  is  lo^  past  time  for  the 
U.S.  to  place  the  same  ioteosive 
focus  on  oatiansi  competitive- 


once  placed  on  the  race  to  the 
moon  and.  until  recently,  on  the 
superpower  arms  race. 

It  is  time  for  a  shift  away  from 
unnecessary  defense  rekarch 
with  little  commercial  appbca- 
tion  to  the  support  of  precompe- 
titive  technofogies,  such  as  bio¬ 
technology  and  microelectroo- 
ics,  where  the  U.S.  can  take  a 


leadenhip  postion.  It  is  time  for 
regulaton  to  move  deciarrehr  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  high-speed 
data  networks  and  the  “smart" 
hi^iwayt  of  the  future,  just  as 
the  Japanese  have.  And  it  is  kmg 
past  time  for  us  to  stop  the  end¬ 
lessly  drodar  debate  over  "in- 
dustria)  pohcy"  and  uae  the  toob 
avaflable  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  administra- 
U.S. 

leadership  in  tedmol- 

ogy- 

Jqan  is  winning  the 
technological  race  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  a  pro¬ 
tective  home  market  to 
emerging  technologies 
that  not  only  encom¬ 
passes  joint  rtaearch 
and  devdopment  and 
fovoraUe  interest  rates 
but  the  education  and 
training  of  people  as 
wi^  Japan's  invest- 
ment  in  people  not  only 
makes  it  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  powerhouse  but 
also  s  laboratory  for  the 
assimilatiao  of  new 
technologies. 

I  simply  caimot  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  own  bud¬ 
get  and  trade  po&cies 
are  incapable  of  providing  snnilar 
support  to  new  tedmologies 
without  re«}rting  to  endless  de¬ 
bate  over  vdietber  we  should 
have  an  “industrial  pohcy."  Af¬ 
ter  all.  it  will  be  pointiess  for  any 
president  to  swear  off  picking 
“vmmers  and  loaers"  if  tte  U.S. 
has  no  technological  contenders 
at  the  starting  line. 


Japanese  investors 
eye  U.S.  brainpower 


GLENN  RIFKIN 


Hie  headline 
blared  off  the 
from  page  of  a 
recent  Akw  York 
Timer.  “Japa¬ 
nese  Labs  to 
U.S.  Luring 
America's  Comiwter  Eiqierts.” 
The  lengthy  article  offered  yet 
another  bl^  scenario  of  the 
U.S.  computer  industry  being 
bested  by  the  Japanese.  It  may 
be  the  scariest  yet 

So  just  when  It  seemed  Japu- 
bashing  had  become  passe,  like 
junk  bonds  and  Reaganomics,  we 
get  a  reminder  that  the  Japanese 
are  relentiess  (ruthless.^  in  their 
pursuit  of  excellence  and  that 
they  have  pockets  deep  enough 
to  pay  for  it  They’ve  bought  the 
companies;  they've  bought  the 
buildings;  they've  bou^t  the 
land.  Now  they  are  buying  the 
minds  —  and  some  pretty  de¬ 
cent  ooesat  that 

Acconfif^  to  the  article,  Japa- 


IUIdaiiaCBM^sirnnfMfesbircsedi- 


oese  computer  makers  are  quiet¬ 
ly  setting  up  research  labs  across 
the  U.S.  hiring  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest  computer  sci¬ 
entists  to  work  in  th^  labs. 
NEC  has  already  opened  a  lab  in 
Princeton,  NJ.,  Matsushita  and 
Canon  are  starting  ones  next 
year  in  San  Frandsco  and  Stan¬ 
ford.  Calif .  respectively.  And 
Mitsubishi  is  considering  a  lab  in 
MTTs  neighborhood. 

The  Japsmese  say  that  these 
labs  will  simply  increase  the 
great  techncdogy  in  the  world, 
thus  benefiting  everyone.  And 
ob,  by  the  way.  the  Japanese  wiD 
own  the  patents  to  these  great 
ideas. 

There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
spcmding  to  information  like  this. 
One  is  to  indulge  in  some  last- 
gasp  Japan-bashing.  The  other  is 
to  recognize  that,  while  what 
we’re  looking  at  is  a  ve^  real 
and  serious  situation,  it  is  also 
one  mostly  of  our  own  creation 
and  one  that  we  can  take  steps  to 
reverse. 

Though  university  computer 
adeoce  departments  are  fitted 
with  promising  students  and 


ed  faculty,  the  land  of  researcher 
who  can  make  quantum  changes 
in  the  field  is  a  viduable  commod¬ 
ity.  Desinte  that  foct.  these  ge¬ 
niuses  are  often  work^  for  five- 
figure  (or  low  six-figure)  salaries 
with  little  hope  of  a  major  payoff 
unless  they  become  entrepre¬ 
neurs  and  start  successful  com¬ 
puter  companies. 

Since  few  researchers  have 
any  interest  in  doing  that,  it 
shouldn't  come  as  any  surprise 
that,  when  the  Japanese  come  in 
and  offer  salaries  reportedly  in 
the  area  of  $250,000  for  senior 
researchers,  more  than  a  few  are 
going  for  it. 

Mora  Hion  monoy 

Money  isn't  the  only  motivator, 
either.  Everyone  agrees  that  the 
best  minds  in  computer  sdence 
are  here  in  the  U.&,  on  campw, 
in  private  research  labs  and  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Everyone  also  agrees 
that  though  these  minds  offen 
come  up  with  the  breakthrou^ 
ideas,  the  eiqiected  products 
don’t  always  result 

Uniflce  the  Japanese,  who  are 
famous  for  taking  concepts  and 
turning  them  into  best-selling 
products,  U.S.  companies  have 
often  stumbled  on  manufoctur- 
ing  and  marketing  issues. 

Simply  put,  computer  scien¬ 
tists  have  to  Ito  wtot  the  Japa¬ 
nese  can  bring  to  the  tab.  No 


OKwe  constant  worry  about 
grants  and  financing  research. 
No  more  working  with  second- 
rate  equipment.  No  more  wait¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  an  idea  to  turn  into 
a  product. 

Right  about  now,  you  have  to 
ask  the  obvious  quotion:  Why 
don't  U.S.  companies  and  uni¬ 
versities  offer  these  incentives 
themselves?  The  answer  isn't  so 
clear. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  DO  U.S.  compania  or  re¬ 
search  labs  offer  sterling  envi¬ 
ronments  for  their  computer  sci¬ 
entists.  But  they  generally  offer 
parts  of  the  padoge.  U  th^  have 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  then 
the  salaries  are  not  high  enou^. 
If  the  salaries  are  good,  die  prod¬ 
uct  developcoent  is  slow. 

Most  of  all,  there.hasn't  been 
widespread  acknowledgment  cf 
just  valuable  these  folks  are. 

And  the  patriotism  argument 
doesn't  hold  water  just  for  that 
reason.  In  a  fne  global  market- 
pUce,  these  scientists  are  within 
thdr  ethical  rights  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Td  be  willing  to  bet  that  U.S. 
firms  wouldn’t  have  to  match  of¬ 
fer  sheets  anyway. 

If  we  could  provide  salaries 
that  were  more  in  line  with  their 
true  value  and  better  follow- 
through  on  good  ideas,  it  would 
be  a  lot  easier  for  our  computer 


scientists  to  look  at  the  Japanese 
offers  and  just  say  na  Loyalty  ar¬ 
guments  would  be  easier  to  swal¬ 
low  in  a  worM-dasa  environ¬ 
ment. 

Of  course,  before  you  com¬ 
puter  science  types  start  yw 
Katakana  lessons,  keep  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  mind.  It's  not  all 
roses  woridng  for  a  Japanese 
boss.  The  perks  may  be  great, 
but  the  cultural  baniers  can  be 
enonnousty  high  between  here 
and  Tdcyo.  Talk  to  software  de- 
vek^ers.  for  example,  who  have 
tried  to  work  for  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  here  in  the  U.S.  and  end¬ 
ed  up  frustrated  and  disittQsiooed 
over  a  laundry  bst  of  unsolvable 
problems.  More  than  a  few  of  the 
Americans  will  be  deaning  tbeir 
desks  and  returning  to  the  fold 
once  the  relationship  turns  sour. 

With  that  said,  tte  scenario  is 
a  serious  one.  Ihe  U.S.'  ^obal 
posttioD  in  the  computer  wars  is 
already  showing  signs  of  strain, 
and  the  economic  slowdown  is 
sending  thousands  of  computer 
industry  people  out  with  re¬ 
sumes.  It  is  s  perfect  time  for 
someone  with  the  rifdit  creden¬ 
tials  to  listen  to  a  fantastic  offer, 
DO  matter  where  it  or^mates 
from.  H  we  are  to  maintain  a 
leading  role  in  the  future  of  com¬ 
puter  science,  some  answers 
must  be  found  to  address  the  lat¬ 
est  Japanese  buying  spree. 
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1b  Off-Load  Applicaition 
K  lakes  Industrial- 


PACLAN-Team  Development 
From  Design  To  Code  On  A  LAN. 


Off-loading  application  development  from  your 
mainframe  to  your  PC  workstations  can  be  a 
powerful  move.  But  only  if  your  CASE  tools  have 


the  muscle  to  make  your  PCs  work  together.  PACLAN’‘from  CGI  has  that  kind  of  strength.  Paclan  brings 
the  power  of  an  active,  multi-user  repository  to  a  LAN.  With  it,  your  team  of  developers  can  build 
applications  together,  from  design  to  complete  code  generation,  on  a  network  of  PC  workstations. 
Unlike  CASE  tools  that  make  it  tough  to  share  or  combine  information,  PacLan  takes  full  advantage 


of  the  client/server  architecture  of  a  LAN.  Multi-user  controls  are  built  into  the  Paclan  repository, 


ci««0  CGTSysums  me  PicUM<s  a  trademark  of  C(ilSy«efm.  me 


Development  To  A  LAN, 


Strength  CASL 

allowing  developers  to  share  information  interactively.  And  PacLan  empowers  you  with  other 


capabilities  no  other  CASE  tool  offers;  industrial-strength  facilities  for  version  control  and  change 


management  across  applications  and  workstations.  Plus  the  horsepower  to  generate  and  maintain 


complete  systems  directly  from  specifications  for  over  30  target  environments. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  gain  industrial-strength  results  by 
off-loading  development  onto  a  LAN,  just  call  800-PAC-1866 

or  914-735-5030.  And  discover  how  to  lose  mainframe  CUI  aySlCmS. 

weight  without  losing  an  ounce  of  muscle.  Industrial-Strength  CASEr 


gI 


SlRAIEGIC  SoriWARE  Soiyrioiis. 


System  SoftMere  Group  Headquarters.  2K)50  Uanowen  Street.  Canoga  f^k.  CA  91304.  Rune  (910)716-1616 

Answer  Systems  Dtvsion  (8181 716-1616  Oylakor  Division  18181718-8877  kitemational  Division  1816)716-1616 
Softweie  Labs  Division  (714)889-2663  Systems  Software  Marteting  Division  (9161635-5535 


Data  communicatioiis:  Integrated  data  commu¬ 
nications  for  reliable  data  transmission  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  transfer  across  multiple  protocols 
and  among  multiple  platforms,  from  PCs  to 
minis  to  mainframes. 


Client/Serven  Robust  4GLs  providing  rapid 
deployment  of  client/server  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  PCs.  UNIX  platforms.  LANs  and  VAXes, 
allowing  departmental  systems  to  interoperate 
with  corporate  data  on  the  mainframe. 


Storage  management:  An  integrated  storage 
management  environment  that  provides  tactical 
solutions,  automation  of  cridcal  functions  and 
compatibility  with  IBM's  system  managed  stor- 
^e  strategy. 

Change  control:  Automated  management  of 
softvyare  changes,  from  the  initial  design  to 
deployment  and  ongoing  application  mainte¬ 
nance  and  enhancements. 

CASE:  An  enterprise-wide  repository  supporting 
mainfnune  and  LAN-based  CASE  tools  which 


Information  Management:  A  comprehensive  set 
of  tools  for  extracting,  viewing,  manipulating 
and  reporting  data  from  sequential.  VSAM,  hier¬ 
archical  and  reiaiipnal  databases. 

Sterling  Software  gives  you  the  foundation  of 
enterprise-wide  computing.  Tools  that  leverage 
your  existing  systems  and  applications  with  new 
technologies.  And  give  you  the  ability  to  build 
your  enterprise-wide  environment  into  a  strate¬ 
gic  business  advantage. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sterling  Software. , 


KEY  BUILDING  BLOCKS  OF  ENTERPRISE-WIDE  COMPUTING. 


accommodates  any  methodology  used  in  build¬ 
ing  the  business  information  model,  including 
the  data  structure  and  application  logic. 


Our  strategic  initiatives  automate 
.ritical  elements  of  your  enterprise¬ 
wide  computing  environment: 


■  STERLING 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


«tllght 


Our  po»»rtul,  (taidbH,  Mly^ouM  DOS  udHor  a  now  naaua  tor  MVS.  BIM- 

EDtT/MVS  doo*  not  roqulto  tho  lao  o(  TSO  md  la  Mioeaiwd  iyuam  warfajd 

can  bo  occonod  concuirondy  from  CICS,  IMS,  VTAM,  w  TSO.  WKh  BIM-CDIT/MVS 

you  can  mats  on  odilac  miMia  u  OH  una  c*  ttw  •yoam  and  bocouat  TSO  a  noi 

raquirad  support  rrany  moia  usari  than  ISPF  uaing  slgnlAcantty  aaa  lysam 
fosouiosa  BIMeDITMVS  a  a  tuN  funcbon  saay^ouaa  adilor  with  many  fsalurss 
which  should  graady  improvo  Iho  producbvily  o(  your  appUcaUons  a  systams 
progransning  Stan. 

Call  lor  hill  documantalion  or  Irsa  SOday  trial. 

Plica:  $124)00.  Seootvyr.  or  getXVmo. 

. . iri.ili*!  -  -  . . .  itri  rSimirTTr^TT  — - - * - 


BIM-EDIT/MVS 


COMMENTARY 

Rosemary  Hamilton 

Discounts  for 
big  spenders 

On  the  surface. 
IBM’s  revenue- 
based  discount¬ 
ing  contracts 
look  pretty 
good  for  users.  A 
closer  took 
shows  some  good  points  and  a 
potential  downside  as  well. 

First  of  all,  revenue-based  j 
discounting  in  simi^  terms  is  a 
method  of  determining  dis¬ 
counts  based  on  a  total  dollar 
amount  a  customer  commits  to 
for  a  given  contract  period.  In 
many  cases,  this  would  replace 
an  approach  that  establisbed  dis¬ 
counts  based  on  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  —  an  approach  that  could 
penalize  customers  if  th^ 
didn't  meet  those  commitments. 

Now  the  good  side.  The 
chief  benefit  of  a  revenue-based 
plan  appears  to  be  flexibility. 

With  this  t^  of  ccmtract,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  juggle  requirements 
during  a  given  contract  period  as 
needed.  These  days,  that  can 
be  a  very  big  deal 

As  an  example,  a  customer 
could  commit  to  three  smaller- 
size  processors  for  his  two  data 
centers  for  the  next  24-month 
period.  Toward  the  end  <A  next 
year,  the  customer's  company 
may  determine  that  the  i^or- 
mati<xi  systems  department 
must  consdidate  its  tolerations 
into  one  data  center  to  cut  back 
on  costs.  This  customer  could 
adjust  acquisition  plans  to  fit  the 
one  data  center.  iWhaps  the 
customer  could  upgrade  an  ex- 
istiiQ  processor  and  purchase  a 
larger  one  instead  of  two  luw 
ones.  If  the  corobinatum  of  one 
large  processor  and  an  upgrade 
Continued  on  page  38 


DEC  exec  clarifies  Unix  strategy 

Ultrix  defined  as  major  Unix  platform,  but  special  products  still  count 


BY  PHANNA  AMBR05I0 

CVSTAFF 

NASHUA.  Nil.  —  Although 
Digital  E<iu4imeat  Corp.  sup¬ 
ports  three  different  flavors  of 
Unix  —  with  another  on  the  way 
—  the  company  does  indeed 
have  8  cohesive  Unix  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  DEC  manager. 

“We  have  one  major  Unix 
platform  —  that's  Ultrix  —  and 
lots  of  specialized  products.” 
said  Glenn  Jdinson,  corporate 
sdtware  engineering  manager 
for  the  open  software  program. 
He  said  DEC  will  continue  to  sell 
AT&T  System  V  and  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation  (SCO)  versions 
of  Unix,  which  are  geared  to  ^>e- 
dfic  m^et  niches,  even  as  the 
company  is  blending  its  Ultrix 
with  OSF/1,  the  Op^  Software 
Foundation's  operating  system. 

DEC  is  selling  AT&T  Unix 
System  V  into  the  telecommuni- 
catioos  market  because  “that's 
I  what  those  customers  demand.” 

I  Johnscm  said.  And  SCO  Unix  is 
I  intended  for  DEC’S  so-called  Ap- 


pficatioo  computers,  which  are 
ba^anlDtdCorp.dtvaaiidiih 
t»ded  for  smd  to  medhint-siae 
businesees. 

The  company  went  with  SCO 
Unix.  JdmaoD  said,  because  of 
the  smaU-busmess  applications 
available  under 
that  operating 
system.  “SCO  is 
part  of  our  gener¬ 
al  systems  stiate-  I 
gy,  not  part  of  our 
Unix  strategy.”  I 
be  said. 

However,  if 
the  Intel  architec-  L  _ 
ture  proves  popu¬ 
lar  with  D^'s  existing  Ultrix 
base,  “we  might  port  UHrix  to 
that  platfmm,”  Johnson  added. 
This  version  of  Ultrix  would  not 
have  binary  compatibility  with 
DEC'S  hi^-end  Ultrix,  howev¬ 
er. 

The  Uending  of  Ultrix  to  the 
OSF/1  kemal  will  take  place 
“late  next  year,"  he  said.  He 
promised  the  transition  will  be 
painless  for  most  customers, 


with  oxet  just  having  to  recom¬ 
pile  their  cwrenC  apphcatxns  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  ker- 
naL  But  he  acknowledged  that 
“some''  appbcations  may  have  to 

be  rewritten  to  fuSy  coi^  with 
adut  DEC  is  caBing  Ultrix  S.O. 

"We’re  com¬ 
mitting  Co  a  hi^ 
degree  of  apphca- 
tions  portability” 
I  between  the  ex¬ 
isting  veraioos  of 
Ultrix  and  Ultrix 
5.0,  he  said. 

Still.  DEC’S 
J  strategy  has  left 
some  observers 
wondering.  "It’s  confising.  and  I 
expect  it  to  get  more  so,”  said 
Rdcld  Kiixner.  senior  industry 
analyst  at  Dataquest.  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Cahf.  "Th^'ve  bitten  off  a 
mouthful  to  be  able  to  sell  and 
support  all  those  versions.” 

DEC’S  motivation  is  money, 
Kirzner  added.  “It  appears  tb^ 
don’t  want  to  walk  away  from 
any  sequent  of  the  mark^.  and 
Fm  not  sure  they're  in  a  financial 


Information  users  opening 
up  to  Unix-based  PI  Plus 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTAFT 

NATICK.  Mass.  —  When  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  released  PI  Plus, 
the  Unix  verskm  of  its  Pick- 
based  Information  database  pro¬ 
duct  in  August,  its  3,500  loyal  In- 
fcHtnation  users  accepted  the 
news  with  cautious  enthusiasm . 

Now,  four  months  later,  with 
a  definitive  delivery  schedule  for 
the  next  version  of  PI  Plus  and  a 
road  map  from  Prime  headquar¬ 
ters  outhniog  Prime's  database 


posttkn  to  do  so.”  she  said. 

Another  analyst  coocurred. 
"I  think  [DEC]  is  hedging  its 
bets.”  Slid  Qu^  Barney,  direc¬ 
tor  of  competitive  analysis  at 
WorkgrtMp  Tecfanolopea  in 
Hampton.  N.H.  "They’re  trying 
to  be  aD  tfamgs  to  aB  people.” 

However.  Roy  Sdadte,  pro¬ 
gram  directar  of  Stamfonl. 
Cocin.-based  Gartner  Gnxqi. 
likL's  software  management 
stnte^  gn^  said,  "If  (DEC) 
were  inventing  a  brand-new 
strategy  for  the  ’90a.  this  would 
not  be  the  one  they  would  have 
rhftAiHi  But  they  arrived  at  it 
over  time,  kind  of  an  accident  of 
history,  and  in  that  context,  it 
makes  sense.” 

There  are,  however,  some 
weak  points,  Scfauke  said. 
“fDECl  is  not  as  competitive  in 
commercial  Unix  market¬ 
place  as  some  others  are.”  Most 
notaUy  misaiDg  is  a  transaction 
processing  monitor  to  run  under 
Ultrix,  he  said. 

'•Although  some  of  the  others 
aren't  yet  shh^iing  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  they’ve  at  least  armounced 
them.  And  unless  DEC  does 

something  very  soon,  they  might 
be  behind.  Th^'re  going  to  have 
to  won  very  to  catch  up.” 
Schulte  said. 


evolution,  customers  are  more 
confident  that  Prime  will  be  able 
(0  produce  a  fuDy  functioning 
rendition  of  Information  on  a 
Unix  platform  —  when  and  if 
they  choose  to  migrate  to  an 
open  systems  environment. 

'Tor  most  commercial  and 
university  users,  the  mandate  is 
to  move  to  open  systems,”  said 
Lee  J.  Lertner,  e(^or  and  pub- 
bsher  of  In/bcus.  a  bimonthly 
magaritM$  for  Prime  Information 
users.  Leitner  added  that  the 
move  to  open  ptetforms  is  not 


propelled  by  technical  reasons 
but  results  from  management's 
desire  to  break  away  fixnn  pro¬ 
prietary  vendors. 

Goins  missing  pCMts 

^epben  W.  Madinik.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  new  Prime  Informa¬ 
tion  Business  Unit,  said  Prime 
will  deliver  a  multinational  ver¬ 
sion  of  PI  nus  in  June.  It  will  in¬ 
dude  many  functions  users 
missed  in  Release  1.0.  Among 
the  enhancements  will  be  in¬ 
creased  netwmking  capabilities 
for  Prime  50  series  platforms, 
file  extension  systems  and  For¬ 
tran  support  for  the  software's 
General  Calling  interface. 

"When  we  shipped  tbe  first 
release  last  summer.  95%  of  tbe 


product  was  complete  in  terms 
of  customer  requirements.” 
Machnik  said,  referring  to  PI 
Plus’  ability  to  mirror  Informa- 
tkm  in  a  Unix  envixonment 
"The  next  release  will  provide 
the  remaining  5%.” 

Jeff  Belief,  vice  president  of 
research  and  development  at 
Stauffer  Information  Systems, 
an  Oxnard,  C^aliL-based  software 
development  firm,  is  very  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  PI  Phis  product. 

“It’s  quite  stra^tforward.” 
Bdler  said.  “We  have  a  (fourth- 
generation  langu^l  program. 
Blacksmith.  originaDy  written 
for  the  Prime  Information  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  has  80  or  90  files  and 
more  than  a  thousand  programs. 
Continued  on  page  38 
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The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


Th*  I?  is  a  supefior  tool  lor  imptenient- 
ing  Information  Engiiwering  because  it 
integrates  ttM  entire  pnKSSs  from  planning 
ttwough  code  generation.  We’re  depioying 
the  lEF  throughout  the  corporation.' 

Oa«M  V.  Caaas 


The  strengths  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.' 

rSBI  I1< 

CWetTartaalaiy  Officer 

CsMgffisrTaskGiaM 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
producbon  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transacbons  a  day— without  a 
single  code  faUure.  And  we  had  very  few 
endiancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
th^  needed  the  first  time  out.' 

Mart  Quinlan 

Senior  Progiammer/Analysl 
Hnntinglon  National  Bank 


“I've  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
lEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
PrnsMant 

AMR  Travel  Senlees 


To  meet  the  dramaticaliy  reduced  bme- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  lEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.' 

John  Paiak 

Execathm  Vice  President 
Mass  Mataal  Life  insarance 


“Our  users  were  extrem^  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  proj^— a  60-trans- 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.’  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  lEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.' 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Hoad  -  MIS 
LubrinI 


“We  ate  using  the  lEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  sy^ms 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  lEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  s^tems  development..' 
WalBadzynski 

Hoad  of  OiMrafions,  Systams/Compatlng 
Rolls-Royce 


’Vie  used  the  lEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Right  Bonus  system.  With  D62 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it...98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 

Cloaao  Goldsboroagh 

Diractor  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“Our  first  lEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  I’d  find  another 
job...outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Megons  Soronsoo 
Cliial  Consattant 
NytoadIt  (Danmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivky  and  maintainability* 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF“),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high‘-maintenance<ost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — twl  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  lO'tO'l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2~to-l 
to  I(bto-I.  (See  chart.) 

Specificadotu  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


Developers  u«re  asked  to  compare  lEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Qf  those  re^nnding,  more  then  80% 
reported  prodttcaviry  gains  of  from  2'tO'I  to  I0*to-I- 


Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon— 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM  .UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica- 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-genetated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’S  Cohesion— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full-service  support.  < 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Iiutruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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miormatioo  Enginee'ing  Faculty  and  lEF  are  traoamatks  of  1^xa$  insirutnenis  Otnar  product  names  us 


e  ine  uadamaru  o'  nta  cowpamas  utdicaiad 


knows 
you  get 

Wwith  justa 
looking 

There  are  cute 

software 
on  die  market 
Tho^  initially  excite  you  and 
give  a  false  sense  of  secu- 

rity.  But  in  the  complicated  worid  of  corporate  applications,  building  just  a  cute 
front-end  is  NOT  Cooperative  Processing,  and  certainly  NO  substitute  for  good 
design. 

That's  why  IBM  chose  Multi  Soft! 


Amongst  all  their  Business  Partners  only  Multi  Soft 
has  the  depth  of  eiqierience  in  Front-end  Develop¬ 
ment,  Human  Factors,  Communications,  Software 
Distribution,  &  Cooperative  Processing  necessary  to 
solve  the  myriad  of  problems  facing  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica's  migration  to  IBM's  Enterprise  Systems. 

Is  it  only  "what's  up  front  that  counts?" 


IBM  doesn't  think  so.  Do  You? 

At  first  glance,  some  products  look 
great.  But  it  takes  more  than  a  slick 
intei&ce  and  a  mouse  to  build  coop¬ 
erative  processing  applications.  It  also 
takes  mainfiume  &  communications 
knowledge  and  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  human  {actors  and  ergonom¬ 
ics.  And,  you  need  tools  which  em¬ 
body  that  human  fiaters  expertise. 

Tools  like  the  INFRONT  products  from 
Multi  Soft.  Tools  that  are  easy  to  learn 
and  easy  to  use.  Tools  diat  leverage 
your  programming  resources  so  that 
you  can  build  cooperative  processing 
applications  quickly. 

Tools  that  support  the  development  of 
applications  that  are  portable.  Build 
your  program  once  and  then  run  it 
under  DOS,  Windows,  or  OS/2  wittiout 
making  any  changes  to  your  code. 

Build  your  program  once  and  run  it 
over  asynch,  LU2,  and  1X16.2  links  - 
again,  without  changes. 


The  successful  implementation  of 
cooperative  processing  requires  in- 
depth  knowledge  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  from  developing  sys¬ 
tems  for  six  years.  Multi  Soft  gives 
you  that  and  more. 

IBM  knows  it  -  they  selected 
Multi  Soft  as  one  of  the  few  IBM 
Business  Partners  to  participate  in 
the  System  390  introduction. 

IBM  even  produced  a 

video  tape  and  a  'demo'  dis¬ 
kette  to  show  how  the  Multi 
Soft  products  complement  the 
new  IBM  Enterprise  Systems. 

Call  today  and  let  us  show  you  why 
IBM  chose  Multi  Soft.  We  will  send 
you  a  free  IBM-Produced  Video 
Tape  &  Demo  Diskettes.  Then, 
let's  talk.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
difierence  that  experience  and 
expertise  can  make. 


Multi  Soft’s  Products 

EasySAA*^  is  an  advanced  Obfect  Oriented  CASE  tool 
fi>r  rapidly  creating  SAA/CUA-compatilde  intofaces  in 
minutes  and  inte^ates  them  into  eadsting  mainframe 
applications. 

INFRONT/DS’  ( Development  S>-stem)  is  a  PC-resident 
developer’s  toolkit  whidi  hicludes  a  4GL  designed  for 
cooperative  processing,  coaummicatioas,  and  local  61e 
&  database  access. 

INFRONT/HPO'  (Host  Processing  Option)  provides 
peer-to-peer  communications  beriveen  a  PC  and  a  bosL 
It  handles  the  low  level  commottkalions  tasks,  allowing 
the  developer  to  concentrate  on  the  fdnctional 
requirements  of  the  application. 

INFRONT/SDF'  (Software  Distribution  Facility)  auto¬ 
mates  the  distribution  and  m^tenance  of  PC  software 
and  files.  INFRONT/SDFeosures  thatPC  oseraalways 
have  the  correct  version  at  their  PC  applications  and 
editing  tables. 

INFRONT/DB2  lets  application  developers  use  IN¬ 
FRONT  to  code  SQL  statements  that  execute  against 
DB2  on  the  mainframe,  or  to  create  an  ad-hoc  query 
and  download  data  to  a  PC  in  a  complete  menu-driven 
manner.  Complete  applic^ion  devefopcnent  accessing 
DB2  data  can  be  implemented  purely  from  tiie  PC. 

OpenAPi  provides  a  h^-lewl  API  verb  set  and 
INFRONT  communications  modules  so  that  the 
developer  can  create  cooperath«  processing  appBcatioos 

without  having  to  learn  low-level  API's  like  HLLAPI  or 
APPC.  OpenAPI  supports  applications  written  in  dmost 
any  Langu^e,  such  as  C,  COBOL,and  dBASE. 


Over  25,000  users  Worldwide 


The  Experts  in 
Cooperative  Processing: 

Multi  Soft,  Inc. 


123  Franklin  Comer  Rd. 

Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 

800-888-4973 

609-896-4100 

Fax  #  609-895-0072 
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COMMENTARY 

Jean  S.  Bozman 


Break  out  of 
your  shell 


Tandem  Cooh 
puters  has  a  new 
softwarestrat- 
jegy:  Break  out  of 
the  protective 
sbeQ  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  Gifiud- 
iao  operating  S3^ieni,  and  get 
more  business  partners  to 
break  into  the  world  of  open  sys¬ 
tems  appticatioDs. 

That  policy  was  underlined 
by  last  week's  announcement  of 
the  new  Tandem  Applkatioos 
Group  (TAG).  The  group,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  6-year-old  Alli¬ 
ance  program,  wiD  involve  out¬ 
side  software  suppliers  in  the 
task  of  readying  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  open  systems  appbca- 
doos  for  Tandem  computers.  It 
is.  in  dwrt,  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  development  time  for  a 
wide  range  of  appbcatioDS  that 
wiD  nm  agamst  databases  stored 
on  Tandem  systems. 

TAG  is  intended  to  aDow 
Tai>dem  to  establish  long-range 
plans  with  dosens  of  outside 
software  vendors.  That  process 
has  already  begun,  however.  A 
newfound  rdationship  with  Ora¬ 
cle  Systems  aiU  allow  end  us¬ 
ers  to  query  Tandem’s  Nonstop 
relational  database  as  they 
would  query  an  Oracle  database 
on  a  Unix  computer.  In  time, 
Oracle's  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tods 
wiD  be  ported  to  run  on  a  Tan- 


Another  relationdup  with 
Information  Builders  wiO  aOow 
Informatiao  Builders'  Focus  us¬ 
ers  to  combine  data  from  the 
Tandem  Nonstop  database 
with  data  from  Unix  and  IBM 
systems. 

Wut  a  minute!  V^'t  Tan¬ 
dem  known  for  its  proprietary 
Guardiair  operating  system  and 
the  type  of  tni^hspeed  transac- 
tion-processmg  u^  in  banking 
netirorks?  Why  would  Tandem 
want  to  branch  out  from  its  rel¬ 
atively  stable  nicbe  —  one  that 
brou^t  it  nearly  $1.9  billion  in 
sales  last  year? 

The  answer  ia  that  Tandem, 
like  other  systems  vendors,  has 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Users  are  tired  of  revamp¬ 
ing  their  entire  IS  architectures 
every  time  a  new  machine  or 
systOT  comes  on-line.  Open 
systons.  in  aD  the  shades  of 
meaning  that  phrase  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  assume,  are  "in."  Propri- 
etaiy  systems  are  merely  run- 
ntng  in  place. 

To  increase  its  revenue, 
Tandem  must  sinipty  step  into  a 
broader  arena,  su^  as  tte  ro¬ 
bust  Unix  marketplace  in  Europe 
Continued  on  page  38 


Litel  expands  into  VAX 9000 


ON  SITE 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CWSTATV 


WORTHINGTON.  Ohio  —  Sev¬ 
en  years  ago.  a  donated  mid¬ 
range  computer  with  a  IXgjtal 
Equipment  Cwp.  label  set  Utel 
Telecommumcatioos  Oirp.  on 
the  path  to  becoming  one  of 
DEC'S  first  (naioiirame  custom¬ 
ers. 

This  rapidly  growing  tele¬ 
communications  firm,  which 
started  off  with  a  PDF  11/750 
given  to  company  founder  Law¬ 
rence  McLetnon,  is  a  regional 
competitor  of  AT&T,  MCI  Coro- 
munkalions  Corp.  and  U.S. 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  The 
privately  held  Litel  owrrs  and  op¬ 
erates  a  fiber-optic-based  net¬ 
work  that  reaches 
tiom  feutsylvania 
across  Ohio  aai 
Michigan  and  south 
into  nUnois  and  Indi¬ 
ana. 

"Sometimes  1 
wonder  what  fate 
would  have  been  if 
Larry  McLernon 
had  been  offered  a 
smaD  IBM  midrange 
instead,"  said  Mi- 
chari  Guider,  vice 
president  of  network 
and  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Utel  "But 
DEC  has  demonstrated  its  capa¬ 
bility  to  help  Litel  grow  horn  $2 
million  in  revenue  in  1985  to 
$250  million  to  $300  million  this 
year." 

Yet,  (juider  minces  no  words 
about  bow  much  Utel  expects 
from  its  primary  vendor  ~  par¬ 
ticularly  now  that  a  mainframe 
VAX  9210  is  running  a  new, 
large-scale  transaction  process¬ 
ing  application  for  biDing  and  or¬ 
der  processing. 

"The  service  level  for  a  main- 


tiame  is  very  differeiit,  because 
the  impact  of  an  outage  is  much 
targer,"  Guider  noted.  “An  abili¬ 
ty  to  grow  the  system  while  it 
stays  in  service  ts  critical  for  us. 
Also.  DEC  must  deal  now  wHh 
asset  protection  from  a  custom¬ 
er  point  of  view." 

He  is  one  DEC  customer  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  mainfranie  line 
wiD  help  save  tiie  Maynard, 
Mass.-based  company  from  the 
nxhstry  bb^t  on  numcamputer 
vendors. 

'Tf  DEC  didn’t  produce  a 
mainframeH:U8B  ^rstem,  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  have  gone 
out  of  busintts,"  Guider  mam- 
tained.  “It  would  have  forced  aD 
those  large  customers  hke  us  to 
IBM  at  a  certain  point" 

Utel  began  gearing  up  for  its 
mainframe  environmeitt  three 
years  ago  by  hiring 
infonnation  ^sterna 
professaooals 
grounded  in  the  IBM 
environment  not  in 
DEC  equiproent. 

“We  built  our 
tecfankal  and  man¬ 
agement  staff  on 
people  with  a  large- 
scale  MVS-based  en¬ 
vironment  as  back¬ 
ground.  We  could 
not  find  VMS  people 
with  that  experv 
ence,"  Guider  ex- 
pbin^. 

As  one  of  a  doeen  IS  directors 
on  DEC'S  VAX  9000  customer 
advBory  board,  Gtoder  is  a  polite 
but  vo^  critic  of  DEC'S  main¬ 
frame  software  priang,  which 
DEC  offidala  are  now  reconsid¬ 
ering.  "DEC  cannot  just  de¬ 
crease  hardware  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  software  costs  with 
price/perfonnance  and  cost  of 
ownersh^  staying  the  same,"  he 
stressed.  "They  need  to  widen 
the  [price]  gap  «dtb  IBM,  not 
close  it" 


The  18-moath  delay  between 
when  Utd  was  promised  its 
VAX  mainframe  and  the  actual 
delivery  in  August  stiD  rubs  a  lit¬ 
tle  raw  wHh  (luider.  "They  gtt 
good  marks  on  the  performance 
of  the  9000,  but  their  time  bne 

^^UTel, 

jy  TeiecorwnunicatKyts 
JT*  CorporaJion 

was  off  by  an  unacceptable  mar¬ 
gin,'' be  said. 

Once  the  mainframe  was  on¬ 
line,  Utd  was  able  to  begin  field 
testing  its  major  "new-gcDera- 
tkm"  application:  an  order  pro¬ 
cessing  biDing  system  built 
on  Computer  Asaocittes  Inter- 
national,  Inc's  <^-I^  database 
for  VAXs,  a  product  previously 
sold  as  Enterprise  D6  by  now- 
defunct  C^aDmet  Software,  Inc 

The  order  processing  seg¬ 
ment  is  in  prodixtioo  now,  and 
the  biOmg  system  is  in  beta  tesL 
Both  wiU  run  on  the  VAX  9210 
and  on  several  VAX  6000  Model 
440s.  with  a  second  mainframe, 
a  VAX  9410,  joining  them  tius 

nvnHh 

“We  have  more  than  4,600 
programs  running  on  the  VAXs. 
and  the  order  processing  appli¬ 
cation  ^one  has  600  programs  in 
it."  (juider  noted. 

The  new  appbcatkiR  is  inlatd- 
ed  to  enable  Utel  to  reduce  its 
time-to-market  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  from  two  to  six  months  to 
**day8  and  weeks,"  (juider  said. 
Utd  plus  to  bring  out  additional 
new  products  and  services  year¬ 
ly  with  its  new  mainframe  pro¬ 
cessing  capafaifity.  be  added. 

Two  months  ago,  Guider 
merged  two  Vaxdustera  tn  the 
data  center,  using  the  VAX  92 10 
and  a  VAX  6000  Model  410  as 
connection  points  for  a  chsster 
that  now  includes  four  8000- 
class  processors,  five  6000 mod¬ 
els  a^  a  string  of  hierarchicaJ 


litwi's  Guider  has 
high  expectations 
of  company's  pri¬ 
mary  vendor  DEC 


Parcplace 

updates 

Smalltalk 


BYJEANS.  BOZMAN 

CWSTAFT 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
IVcplace  Systems,  a  supplier  of 
ofaject-orieAed  languages,  re- 
catly  issued  new  releases  of  its 
Objectworks/SmaUtalk  and  Ob- 
jectworks/C+  +  products. 

The  enhanced  packages,  both 
priced  at  $3,500,  are  desigDed  to 
ease  portMxlhy  among  various 
hardware  systems  and  offer 
more  user-fhendly  features,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Objectworks/ScnaUtaHc,  used 
by  many  software  firms  to  devel¬ 
op  obj^-oriented  code,  now 
suppctfts  color  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  Catherine  J.  Tudi- 
er.  Smalltalk  product  manager. 
Otiier  new  SasUHalk  features  in¬ 
clude  defriults  for  standard  win¬ 
dowing  systems,  automated 
"garbage  coOection"  of  discard¬ 
ed  ofaiects  and  support  frir  inter- 
oatio^  languages. 

Tbe  new  versian  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  1-year-oki  Ofajec^woiks/ 
C+  +  supports  tighter  integra¬ 
tion  with  standard  Unix  develop- 
roent  tools  and  support  for 
AT&T's  C++  Langiage  Sys¬ 
tem.  Release  2.1.  (Replace  has 
decided  to  market  new  C++- 
dass  libraries,  or  defimtinns  of 
object  types,  in  a  separate  pack¬ 
age  called  Objectkit/C+  +  . 


storage  cofttroUers. 

Utel’s  own  network  of  750 
terminals,  induding  about  30 
workstations  from  DEC  and  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  and  175  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  links  the  cor¬ 
porate  bc^uarters  with  de¬ 
partmental  k^-area  networks 
in  Cleveland  and  Detroit 


Teamnet  integrates  NFS 


Syb^’s  Open  Tools  offers 
choice  of  vendor  support 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA.  Calif.  — 
Teamone  Systems,  Inc.  raised 
the  curtain  on  Teamnet  2.0.  de¬ 
velopment  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  fledgling  coocurrera 
enpneering  market 

Tbe  Unix-based  product, 
which  runs  on  Sun  Mkrosytems. 
Inc.  workstations  and  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  from  non-Sun  platforms, 
is  an  upgrade  from  the  existing 
Teamone  and  includes  several 
new  features,  me  of  which  is  in¬ 
tegration  with  Sun's  Network 
FOe  System  (NFS). 

N^  enables  users  on  an 
NFS-compatible  system  within  a 
network  to  acce»  design  files 
transparently,  as  weD  as  manage 
design  chan^  more  effectively. 


"Teanmet  makes  sure  that  aD 
the  right  components  from  vari¬ 
ous  groups  are  assembled  cor¬ 
rectly,  a  procedure  that  had  pre- 
vioudy  been  done  through 
indivi^  tools,"  Teamone 
spokesman  Kirk  Norlin  said. 

Teamnet  abo  includes  a 
pomt-and<Iick  interlace  based 
on  tbe  X  ^ndow  System  and 
Open  Software  Fouo^tion  Mo¬ 
tif  staixlards  as  weD  as  data  com- 
pressfon  techniques  that  mini¬ 
mize  tbe  amount  of  disk  space 
used  during  the  course  of  a  de¬ 
sign  cycle. 

Teamnet  2.0  pricing  depends 
on  the  instaOation  and  costs 
from  $100,000  to  $175,000  for 
50  to  100  users,  inriuding  msin- 
tenance  and  trainiog.  Teaoaone 
system  users  can  upgrade  to 
Teamnet  free  of  charge. 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 


EMERYVILLE.  Calif.  —  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.  recently  moved  to  pro¬ 
vide  large  custocnera  with  one- 
stop  shopping  for  its  own 
products  ^  appbeatioos  devel¬ 
opment  tools  that  are  sold  by 
Unify  Corp.  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  Uniface  Corp.  based  in 
Alanieda.Cahf. 

Sybase's  new  Open  Tools 
program,  whkh  Unify  and  Um- 
face  have  joined,  ia  an  extenskn 
of  Sybase's  existing  Synergy 
program,  which  includes  100 
software  vendors,  accordiog  to 
Richard  Yaoowitch,  director  of 
market  devefopment  at  ^bsae. 


Users  can  buy  products  from 
Sybase,  Uniface,  Unify  or  any 
combination  of  tbe  three  and 
specify  which  vendor  is  to  give 
them  technical  supp^.  Sybase 
is  also  wiDing  to  provide  custom¬ 
er  support  for  aD  Open  Tools 
products,  as  weD  as  for  its  own 
SQL  Toolset  fourth-generation 
language. 

“In  a  number  of  large  ac- 
oxints,  we  have  found  that  users 
have  a  strong  preference  for 
tlurd-party  toob  that  they  al¬ 
ready  know,"  Yanowitch  said 

For  its  part.  Uniface  eqncts 
to  strength  its  two-yeai  rda- 
tiooship  with  SyfaaM.  Anu 
Shukb,  Unifoce's  vice  president 
of  marketing  said. 
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storage  system  to  benefit  Ontario  goyemment 

Aw  aflainat  the  database  of  registry 
tkna.  If  a  match  is  found,  a  pick  sheet  is 
produced  so  that  staff  can  go  throu^  the 
Qe  room  and  puD  the  document  and  make 
the  actual  copy.  If  no  match  is  found, 
that’s  another  (by  gone  by."  be  said. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  provide 
same-day  fulfiDment  of  the  half-cniltioa  re¬ 
quests  for  certified  copies  that  the  office 
receives  yeariy. 

According  to  Ron  BinseQ,  director  of 
the  infonnatioo  technology  planning 
branch,  the  $6  milfioo  imaging  sy^em  will 
not  only  improve  service;  it  reduce 
staff  costs  by  15%  and  storage  costs  by 
8,000  sq  ft.  for  combined  savings  of  $1 


OR  Sim  HIWniM  M  im  IIM  IN 

Give  AffioC^ERATOR"  a  bir  maL  You’ll  see  che  clew  benefits 

of  having  coopicx  systeiBs  loanage  thcBiselves  •  reducing  outages, 
inoeanr^  availabiliiy.  and  inpcovtng  bonoa'Iine  end-user  service. 

YouUabo  be  aoaaed  at  the  speed  of  the  proceedings. 

Afier  all.  over  fOOFomav  KOOcooipaniehaveabeadTSuccessfijilY 
mstalled  AeoOPERATOR.  We  cwi  provide  readr-to-use  code  so 

Youcangetvouratfommonevaluationivandnfuunginnonine. 

AndAoroOraiATCXlispanofout  MauA'iew'*solunon,  which 
cofi4>le(Deno  IBM's*  Sysen^iew'*  soategv  *>th  seaniess  mregntion 
and  a  comnnn  user  Dterbce. 

MkTKhislnllHnBEiiuwmb^ 

When  yoa  caO  us  fcr  an  inuDethate  tree  trial  of  AinofX’ERATOR, 
mellsend  yco  a-copr  of  oir  Systems  AubHtanon  Evaluanm  Cheddisa  - 

•  I  mlmat  <4  tawnuisnal  Biwbcs  MKhmn  Ci<rpnraim 


an  invdu^  resouce  booh  th»  saves  you  time  and  money  by  helping 
you  3»ess  you*  data  center's  needs  md  establish  your  custom  criteria  for 
Mtoraation  took 

Call  Qifis  Parker  at  I-800-822-M53.  If  you're  outside  the  U3.,  call 
408-735.9550. 

When  you  t^  a  look  at  Systems  Automation  from  Book  & 
Babbage  youtl  agree,  it'san  open  and  shut  case. 

Boole  & 
Babbage 


Your  Automation  Aovantage 


ON  SITE 


BY  tin  GRANTHAM 


io  the  province  of  Ontario  wiB 
soon  be  able  to  get  cetUfied  copies  of 
birth,  desth  end  tnuToge  repstntioos  in 
mmutes.  because  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
tiv  General  is  automatiDg  its  vital  statis¬ 
tics  syatema  wiffi  imagiag  technology. 

Over  tbe  next  co^  of  months,  the 
Office  of  the  R^iotir  Goienl.  the  branch 
in  the  provincial  Mnistry  of  Consianrr 
and  Conunercid  Rdrtona  (MCCR) 
charged  with  tracking  vital  statistics,  wfll 


ffmvfit  more  10  ""T**"**  documents 
for  storage  o(to  opti^  disca. 

When  the  miiBstry  moves  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Toronto  to  Ttnmder  Bay  in 
1991.  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  wiD  be¬ 
gin  the  ongoing  capture  of  tbe  half-milfiao 
pages  of  new  repstrations  it  receives 
each  year. 

Tte  osTcnt  procedure  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tificates  requires  aeveral  days,  acoordii^ 
to  ABen  Zimmerman,  manager  tech¬ 
nology  mnovstion  at  tbe  nformatioo  tedi- 
Dology  fifanmng  brsndi  of  the  ministry. 
"When  a  request  for  a  certified  copy  is 
made  by  mai  or  form,  it’s  entered  into  our 

iwinfram»,  ynd  an  OVenU^t  is 


miHinn  anmiaHy . 

The  MCCR’s  icuging  system  wiD  use 
the  Advanced  Imaging  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  (AIMS)  supfdied  by  Hewiett-ftefc^ 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  with  custom  appheatioo 
devefopment  by  Andersen  Consulting. 
According  to  BhwfW,  the  mmistry  chose 
the  HP/Anderaen  Consulting  joim  offer¬ 
ing  it  satisfied  afl  tbe  mnustry’p 

requirements  at  tbe  lowest  pnee  while  us¬ 
ing  demoostraUe  products.  He  also  cited 
Andersen’s  imapng  ipphcation  devdop- 
mitit  experience  and  HFs  ability  to 
grate  the  wwwging  system  with  tbe  minis' 
tty’s  current  technology. 

Tbe  AIMS  coofiguratioa  as  msde- 
meoted  at  tbe  MCCR  converakn  site  con¬ 
sists  of  HP  Vectia  personal  computers 

acting  as  eftber  capture  or  retrieval  sta¬ 
tions  connected  to  an  HP  9090  Modd  37  5 
miiiicomputer  on  s  Scarlan  locdarea  net¬ 
work.  Each  PC  has  either  a  scanner  or  la¬ 
ser  printer  attached  and  runs  Microsoft 
Corp.  Windows-based  oonversioQ  and  lin¬ 
age  managemeik.  software  designed  by 
Andersen  Consulting. 

An  operator  at  a  capture  station  uses 
tbe  PC  to  scan  a  batch  of  registration 
pages.  Tbe  conversion  software  assigns 
the  registration  nuidier  to  each  image,’ 
tins  number  acts  as  the  key  to  the  image 
in  tbe  database.  It  then  transmits  the 
compressed  image  to  tbe  Umx-based 
mifflcomputer,  idudi  stores  k  on  a  write- 

once  read-many  optical  disc.  Tbe  discs  are 
mounted  in  a  Cygnet  optical  jukdxn. 

Lniiy  cBitowcn  mtftnvol 

Document  retrievai  staff  members  in  To¬ 
ronto  wBl  be  able  to  access  the  image  da¬ 
tabase  1,200  miles  away  in  Thunder  Bay 
from  their  workstetions  when  they  wish 
to  make  a  certified  copy. 

Each  retrieval  operator’s  workstation 
will  use  a  WmdowB  3270  terminal  emula¬ 
tor  to  obtain  tbe  r^istratioQ  number  on 
tbe  mimstiy’s  mainframe  via  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  gateway  on 
tbe  LAN.  ‘Then,’*  said  Rob  Kloustin, 
project  manager  at  Andersen  Consulti^, 
"tbie  applkatioo  wiD  puD  the  registiatioo 
number  off  tbe  3270  window  using  En¬ 
dows’  Dynamic  Data  Exchange  capabifity 
and  go  out  to  tbe  imaging  server  and  puO 
the  registratioD  image  for  that  key." 

Once  the  operator  has  verified  the  im¬ 
age  on  tbe  two-page  dispUy.  be  wiU  send 
it  to  a  laser  printer  to  produce  tbe  ceiti- 
fied  c<9y.  ff  an  amendminit  has  been  made 
since  tbe  original  form  was  scanned,  such 
as  a  name  change,  this  wiU  also  be  con¬ 
verted  to  an  image  and  combioed  with  tbe 
original  during  printing. 

Tbe  provincial  >fital  Statistics  Act  pre¬ 
viously  required  that  a  certified  copy  be 
made  from  an  origmal  registration.  The 
act  was  fo  April  to  permit  the 

use  of  images.  ’'We  could  have  used  mk- 
crofonn  and  copies  from  microform  [for 
tbe  project),  but  we  wanted  tbe  potential 
fm  access  at  other  stes  in  tbe  future,” 
TiPimevnum 

Andersen  Consulting  designed  tbe 
front-end  PC  software  using  tbe  Plexus 
Application  Designer  provided  irith  HP's 
AIMS  environment  According  to  Klous¬ 
tin.  Applkatioo  Desi^ier  aBowed  his  pro¬ 
grammers  to  paint  dialog  bons  and  cre¬ 
ate  forms  for  ^  Wndows  interfoce  using 
a  fourth-generation  langu^.  "There  are 
very  few  packages  that  support  tbe 
[graphical  user  inteifoce]  on  the  front  end 
and  also  siqiport  a  rehtional  database  on 
tbe  back  end."  he  sail 

Grantham  is  a  /ne4ance  writer  based 
in  Toronto. 
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When  it  comes  to  overseas  private  lines, 
are  you  in  over  your  head? 


Undersea  cable.  Outer  space 
satellites.  Foreign  regulation.  Do¬ 
mestic  regulation.  Today’s  needs. 
Tomorrow’s  needs.  At  AT6S:T,  we 
know  that  global  communication 
management  has  mote  variables 
than  ever  before.  So  it’s  sometimes 
easy  to  feel  a  bit  overwhelmed  by 
the  challenge. 

■  But  when  you’re  with  AT&T, 
you’ve  got  a  partner  with  over  60 
years  of  international  experience. 
Relationships  with  phone  com¬ 


panies  around  the  world.  And  AT&T 
representatives  in  27  countries. 

What  that  means  to  you  is 
coordinated  support  for  both  ends 
of  your  private  network.  With  serv¬ 
ices  like  single  end  ordering  and 
billirg,  24  hour  single  source  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  network  monitoring. 
Plus  AT&T  will  handle  implementa¬ 
tion  issues  like  circuit  provisioning 
at  the  foreign  end. 

We  call  this  program  AT&T 
Account  Management  Phis.  It’s  an 


incredibly  efficient  way  to  manage 
your  international  private  line.  And 
we  provide  it  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

Fcx  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  >ou,  call  1 800  448-8600. 

And  discover  the  advantages 
of  a  company  with  real  depth  in 
overseas  services. 


lATbT 

'The  right  choice. 


TbMtotie 
IBM  Bade 
Tb\®l 

(Wb  Neva:  Left) 

Do  you  remember  when  they  said  VSE  was  history? 

IBM  walked  away  All  those  software  companies  walked  away. 
Everybody  did. 

Except  us. 

For  the  past  15  years,  we’ve  stood  side  by  side  with 
our  VSE  clients.  While  others  scaled  back  their 
development-we  increased  ours.  We  were  always  the 
first  with  more  effective  and  innovative  VSE  software 
solutions.  We  were  always  there  with  the  service,  the 
support  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  R&D. 

And  that’s  why  today,  we  have  the  largest  VSE  client  base  of  any 
software  vendor  (50,000  VSE  licenses)  and  more  VSE,  SAA-compliant 
software  solutions  than  anyone.  We  are  the  VSE  experts. 

And  now,  the  VSE/ESA  experts.  Our  Computing  Architecture  for 
the  90s  enables  us  to  be  the  first  to  support  it.  Working  closely  with 
IBM,  we  have  developed  the  industry’s  broadest  line  of  VSE/ESA 
software  solutions.  TTiey  cover  all  of  your  software  needs  including 
Systems,  Information  Management  and  Business  Applications. 

Coming  this  February,  we  will  be  offering  the  first  in  a  series  of 


rA9(K 


CA‘s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  every  CA 
software  sedation. 


special  VSE/ESA 
Educational  Workshops. 
Everybody’s  invited. 
Even  IBM. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc„  711  Stewart  Avenue.  Garden  City.  NY  11530-4787  800-645-3003 
VSE.  SAA  and  VSE/E^  are  re^stered  trademarks  of  the  IBM  Corporation . 
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PI  Phis 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 

and  we  were  able  to  port  over  in  about 
four  daya.'*  BeOer  said  tbe  firm  has  sever¬ 
al  appftotioos,  Slid)  as  intenial  general 
ledger  and  accounting  programs,  that 
were  ported  to  PI  Plus  in  a  few  hours. 

PI  Plus  is  bnary-  and  aource<ode- 
with  Information  on  tbe  Pri- 
mos  50  series,  and.  according  to  Prime. 
90%  of  an  eiisting  IMonnation  system 
can  be  trmaferred  without  nffompitation. 

could  have  made  tbe  PI  Plus  box 
reaOy  scream,  but  we  pay  a  performance 
priceof  about  5%  for  maintaining  our  bi¬ 
nary  compatftd^  with  the  Primoe  SO  ae- 
rkn.*'  said  Andrew  Ridgers.  director  of 


engineering  at  tbe  Infarmatk»  Business 
Unit 

There  are  currently  6,000  Inforxna- 
boo  licenses  worldwide. 

Introihiced  in  1978,  Prime  Informa- 
tioo’s  Pick-baaed  daubase  management 
system  allows  users  to  access  more  than 
4.000  commercial  applications  written 
for  Pick  or  Pkk-cornpatible  programs. 

With  PI  Phis.  Prime  bo^  eventually 
to  port  aO  Infonnatiao  customers  onto  the 
Unix  platform,  preferably  on  Prime’s  re¬ 
cently  annomiced  EXL  series  of  Unix- 
baaed  systems  and  servers. 

Industry  watchers  said  tbe  Unix  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  database  software  could  drive 
EXL  sales.  PI  Plus  ii  pri^  from  $1,400 
in  a  four-user  configuntkn  to  $120,000 
for 500 or  more  users. 


Hamilton 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 

qyit***^  the  dollar  value  of  three  smaller 
systems,  tbe  customer  would  retain  his 
discouDt. 

Of  course,  that’s  a  siiD{distic  example. 
Most  customers  have  for  more  products 
and  concerns  to  juggle.  But  that’s  the 
beauty  of  a  revenue-based  plan.  Where  it 
gets  really  interesting  is  with  tbe  so- 
called  enterprise  agreement  According 
to  some  IS  managers,  IBM  is  otfering  a 
deal  that  would  span  all  corporate  pm- 
chases.  (For  the  record.  IBM  has  said 
these  deals  do  not  officially  exist) 
However,  accmding  to  at  least  three 
IS  executives,  the  enterprisewide  agree- 


T1  USERS 

TRANSFER 
6250  DATA  AT 
256KB 
OFF-LINE 
TAPE-TO-TAPE 


Mitron’s  STD  6250 provides  an 
efficient  method  for  sendii^  and 
receiving  data  anywhere  in  the 
world.  STD  ^50$  oommuni' 
cate  with  each  other  and  widi 
other  companies'  bisynchro¬ 
nous  terminals  and  oomputeis. 

The  STD  6250  solves  machine 
compatibility  probleins.  It  trans- 
fas  data  relbl^  without  maili^ 
tapes.  It  can  communicate  an- 
line  to  relieve  an  overworked 
computer. 

STD  6250$  ttansfer  data  at 
speeds  up  to  256KB.  Double¬ 
buffering  eliminates  delays 
causal  by  read/write  cycle 
nmes. 

The  STD  6250  can  be  leased  or 
purchased 


STD  6250  features: 

■  Ea.v-to-instaU 

■  N«ds  no  wfcware 

■  Data  races  to  256KB 
or  faster 

m  RS.232  or  VJ5 

■  Dial-up  or  private  line 

■  Multiptexets 

■  6250  or  1600  bpi 

■  1200',  2400'.  or  3600' 
reel  sites 

■  Bisynchronous  protocol 

■  Transparent  or 
non-transparent 

■  Space  compression 

■  Variable  site  records 
to  32,000  bytes 

■  Labels  and  multiple  files 

STD  6250  options: 

■  As^chronous 

■  Code  conversion 

■  Modem  eliminator 


Over  100  Megabytes 
per  hour  at  256KB 


Since  1969,  Mitron’s 
magnetic  tape  systems  have 
been  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
data  communication  applica¬ 
tions.  For  more  information 
on  how  the  Mitron  STD  6250 
can  be  used  to  send  or  receive 
magnetic  tape  data  files,  call 
800  638-S^5  (in  Maryland, 
301  992-7700) 

MITRON 

Systems  Corporation 
2000  Century  Plasa.  Columbia,  MD  21044 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ments  are  very  reaL  If  a  customer  had 

a  deal  and  was  faced  with  a  majm  IS 
change  —  be  it  cooaolidatioo  or  a  move 
to  more  distributed  computing  —  that 
customer  could  shift  aD  kinds  of  ivoducts 
to  accommodate  tbe  change. 

In  additkx)  to  Bexibility,  IS  managers 
coatactedrecentlyBaidtbeyseetbereve- 
oue-tased  i^ans  as  a  way  of  making  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  easier.  In  a  way,  this  b 
like  IBM’s  Servicepbn  concept  for 
maintenance  and  service.  Sexviceplan 
was  intended  to  reduce  tbe  amount  of 
time  a  customer  had  to  devote  to  paper¬ 
work  by  creating  a  master  contract  to 

cover  all  services  instead  of  individual 
contracts  for  various  aspects  of  IS. 

Thb,  however.  leads  to  tbe  potential 
downside  of  revenue-based  pla^  It 

seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  a  bidden 
price  to  psy  for  thb  notion  of  easy  and 
flexible  contracts,  paiticiilarty  those 
revenue-based  deab  that  cover  corpmte 
purchases.  Customers  could  be  locking 
themselves  into  IBM  across-the-board 
purchases  and  cutting  off  their  options 
from  the  competition. 

They  could  run  tbe  risk  of  loaing  bet¬ 
ter  deate  and,  in  some  cases,  superior 
producU  from  IBM  competitors. 

Tbesokition,  then,  b  for  customers 
to  wei^  these  IBM  plans  carefully 
against  a  cocqietitor’s  ofiering.  Thb,  of 
course, that  a  lot  of  tbe  work  that 
inin  purchase  (rians  wiQ  not  be  re- 
ducedafttfaH 


Haadtm  »  a  OM^itWfwrU  editor,  lys- 

tamndaaftware. 


Bozman 
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and  Asb  —  and  venture  even  further 

into  tbe  world  of  I^  systems.  To  do  thb, 

Tandem  has  become  a  btter-day  advo¬ 
cate  of  CASE  teefanotogy.  in  which  apph- 
catioQs  are  deaigned  before  they  are 

ported  to  spedSc  hardware  pbtforms. 

That  doesn’t  mean  Tandra  b  aban¬ 
doning  the  Guardian  operating  system. 
It’s  just  that  (juardbn  wiD  remain  "be¬ 
hind  tbe  scenes,”  running  transactions 
out  of  tbe  ad  teer’s  si^  Meanwhile, 
users  wHI  continue  to  gravitate  away  from 

mainframe  terminab  and  toward  DOS, 
OS/2,  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Madntosh 
and  Unb  desktop  computers.  And  new 
api^catioos  will  be  placed  on  Umx  file 
servers  and  PC  networks. 

On-bne  transaction  processing  “b 
still  our  foundation,”  s^  Tim  Mc- 
Sweeney,  a  senior  product  manager  in 
Tandem’s  application  devdopment  toob 
group.  "Critical  busioess  appBcations 
wiD  continue  to  require  hi^  throug^iput. 
fost  response  times  and  hi^Hqieed  up¬ 
dates  to  tbe  database.”  be  said.  "But  in 
tbe  future,  users  with  no  specific  knovd- 
edge  about  Tandem  should  be  aUe  to  que¬ 
ry  Tandem  systems  from  their  own  open 
systems  madunes.” 

Of  course,  tbe  open  systems  trend 
transcends  Tandem.  Hewlett-Packard 
has  already  taken  tbe  open  qrstems 
route,  and  now  it  looks  like  DEC  will  fol¬ 
low.  to  the  1990s.  it’s  somewhat  com¬ 
forting  to  know  that  newfound  open  sys¬ 
tems  applications  wiQ  still  be  andiored  to 
tbe  mainframes  that  bold  most  of  corpo¬ 
rate  America’s  data. 
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NEW  PIIODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Syctwn  software  stAU^ov Center 

Fittibaitli,  Fa.  15212 

jft*  Cnrp  aiwnsinred  Reje—g  1.0  (412)323-2600 
of  AuUmt^fVM.  m  automated  opera- 

tioos  auflwaie  pwhict  deaigiied  far  The  AdeaaeCorp.  has aonouaced  Release 
IBM’s VMopentmgatTiraaiiKOL  1.0  of  VM/Xaid.  a  prodiict  developed  to 

The  product  automatically  reqmds  to  enable  IBM  VM/XA-baaed  systems  to 
system  eveflts  or  changes  in  resoorcesta-  ewcute  a  program  that  runs  cociecUy  in 
tiB.  If  a  problem  occurs,  it  also  reports  on  370modebutfaflswhenninnioginXA- 
cooiitioos  that  caax)t  be  resolved  knine-  mode-based  virtual  madmies. 

«4a»to>y  fi»r<wriing  tft  the  *^**1**-  The  ptodoct  exteods  IBM  Control 

AuUmate/VM  runs  on  VM/SP.  Program  set  commands,  thereby  enabling 
VM/HFO  Release  4.0  or  higber.  VM/XA  users  to  turn  Sy8tein/370  emulation  on 
SP2  and  VM/ESA.  Pricing  starts  at  and  off.  the  vendor  said. 

|7^50Q^  ^  Inirial  range  from  a  onetime 


charge  of  49,600  to  a  $4,400  annual  vendor  said.  It  inrhides  rewritten  com- 
diarge.  mand-levd  code  that  cocnplirs  with  re* 

TbeAdesseCorp.  quirements  for  the  CICS  versioo  for  En- 

36  Mai  Plain  Rond  terpriae  System  Architecture. 

Danbury,  Coon.  068 11  Pricing  ranges  from  $8,000  to 

(203)  790-9473  $16,500,  depending  on  type  of  operating 

system  and  CPU  sise. 

Sterling  Software 

Development  tools  DylakorDiviaion 

9340  Owenamouth  Ave. 

The  Dytaluv  Division  of  Sterling  Soft-  Chatswerth,  Calif,  91313 
ware  has  introduced  Dyl-Online  CICS  Re-  (818)  718-8877 
lease  2.S,  an  interactive  menu-driveo  pro¬ 
gram  dev^c^iment  system  designed  to  Sunrise  Software  Intematiooal,  Inc.  has 
users  in  execu^  Dyl-280  n  pro-  announced  a  Digtal  Equipment  Corp. 
gramsinCICSenvirooiMnts.  VAX/VMS  versioo  of  Exx,  a  dcvdopmeitt 

The  product  automates  product  devel*  tool  for  Open  Software  Foundation  Motif 

opment  tasks  and  enables  users  to  view  grajdiicaluserinteifaaapplicttioos. 

job  outputs  by  pressing  a  single  key,  the  The  product  ia  priced  at  $3,500  for  a 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Users  come 
first,  right? 

Last  month  at 
Comdex/Fall 
'90.  Michael 
Maples,  vice 
president  of  ap- 
plicatioos  at 
crosoft.  warned 
the  user  conununity  that  it 
'‘must  keep  up  with  the  new 
technologies,  or  they're  going  to 
be  left  behind." 

Oh  really?  Who  determines 
the  difference  between  a  user 
failing  “behind"  and  a  product 
ahead  of  its  time? 

I  mean,  doesn't  Maples  have 
this  backwards?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dictum  should  read: 
Vendors  who  are  not  responsive 
to  user  needs  wiO  watch  Mack 
ink  fode  to  red  ri^t  before  their 
eyes. 

It  sounds  like  what  be  was 
saying  was,  "Buy  into  our  prod¬ 
uct  strategy  right  now.  or  we’D 
wash  our  hands  of  you."  Because 
after  aD.  the  vendor  knows 
what's  best  for  the  user,  right? 
Too  often  that  invdves  buying 
more  products.  A  user  of  Wang 
equipment  once  grumbled  to 
me  that  his  account  rep's  idea  cf 
fixing  his  problems  was  to 
throw  more  products  at  him. 
This  went  over  like  a  lead  bal¬ 
loon. 

Telling  users  "buy  or  dse" 
is  an  interesting  marketing  con- 
c^t  cOTsidering  we  staitd  on 
the  precipice  of  a  recession.  But 
Continued  on  page  48 


SPA  offers  free  (audit)  software 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CVSTAPP 

If  you  Imew  that  the  Software 
Publisbm  Association  <^A) 
had  a  free  Idt  to  help  you  keep 
your  personal  computers  im¬ 
mune  to  illegally  copied  soft¬ 
ware,  would  you  call 
its  toll-free  number 
to  request  the  lot, 
even  if  you  were 
sure  that  your  PCs 
were  clean? 

"You  get  a  little 
scared  calling  people 
like  that,"  admitted 
Tom  Bsltier.  an  in¬ 
formation  security  specialist  at 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  De¬ 
troit  "You  have  that  foreboding 
that  they’re  going  to  be  checking 
into  you." 

However,  Peltier  said  that 


just  the  of^KMite  occurred  after 
his  pbooe  1^  and  request  for  an 
auctt  Ut  He  has  since  decided 
that  snooping  "is  not  (the  SPA's] 
role  in  life  —  they  want  to  make 
sure  that  people  dean  op  their 
acts  if  they  ne^  to,  and  that’s  all 
they’re  about  Working  with 

_ them,  we've  come 

up  with  a  very 
strong  program  for 
Gene^MMors." 

Irooicalb'.GM.or 
any  other  company, 
can  as  many 
copies  of  Spandit 
the  SPA’S  auditing 
software,  as  it 
wants,  as  long  as  the  program  is 
only  used  intemaOy. 

GM  did  its  first  internal  audit 
in  1985,  using  Peter  Norton 
Computing,  Inc's  Norton  Utili¬ 
ties  package,  and  started  to  de- 


Ventura  adds  Mac  Publisher 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

SAN  DIEGO  —  One  of  the  most 
popular  DC^-based  punishing 
packages  came  to  A(^  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.'8  Macintosh  line  re¬ 
cently  when  Ventura  Software, 
Inc.  announced  that  it  has  begun 
shipment  of  Ventura  Publisher. 
Macintosh  Editkn. 

Ute  application  is  functionally 
similar  to  the  Ventura  Puldisher 
package  available  for  the  DOS, 
OS/2  and  Microsoft  Corp.  Vfin- 
dows  3.0  environments  adds 
several  features  including  mov¬ 
able  dialogue  boxes,  a  spelling 
checker,  revised  menus  a^  doc- 


umeotatioG  as  weO  as  additional 
text  and  graphics  import  and  ex¬ 
port  fitters. 

AdditioQally.  aD  versioos  of 
Ventura  PuUbber  are  designed 
to  be  compatiUe  across  pbt- 
fonns,  enabling  users  to  share 
documents  between  IBM  per¬ 
sonal  computer-compatible  and 
Macintoshes 

Offidab  at  Ventura,  a  Xerox 
Corp.  firm,  said  the  Macintosh 
version  of  Ventura  Publisber  has 
a  st^gested  list  price  of  $795. 

In  1991,  Ventura  Publisber  is 
also  expected  to  be  offered  for 
the  Unix  operating  system  run¬ 
ning  under  Sun  Mioosystems, 
Ioc.'s  and  AT&Ts  Open  Look. 


velop  a  software  copying  pobcy 
in  February  1988,  bef^  the 
SPA  developed  its  audit  pro¬ 
gram,  released  in  May. 

GM  has  developed  four  20- 
miDute  movies,  wi^  the  help  of 
Boston-based  Commoow^th 
Films.  Inc.,  that  it  abowa  to  its 
780,000  employees  TForidwide 
to  bdp  drive  home  tiie  impor¬ 
tance  of  data  security  in  gen^. 
GM,  through  its  subsidiary, 
Bectronic  Data  Systems  Corp., 
also  has  an  extensive  series  of  in- 
temal  publicatioos  on  data  secu¬ 
rity  and  proper  use  of  software, 
and  an  anticopying  provision  is 
written  into  tte  company's  code 
of  ethics. 

The  company  began  a  whole¬ 
sale  audit  of  its  PCs  last  week, 
starting  at  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters.  Mtier  s^  He  said  Spau- 
dit  wfl]  save  the  company  exten¬ 
sive  amounts  of  time. 

SRI  International,  a  nonprofit 
research  group  based  in  Menlo 
Ml,  Cahf..  was  so  pleased  with 
Spaudit  that  H  dedM  to  devd- 
op  a  versioo  of  the  program  for 
Apple  Compater.  Iiic.’s  Macin¬ 
tosh.  *11118  verdon  is  now  being 
beta-tested  at  SRI  and  wiO  be 
distTibuted  by  the  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready  for  delivery . 

Prior  to  getting  ^udit,  SRI 
used  Xtree  Co-’s  Xtree  and 
painstakingly  wrote  out  the  list 
of  software  programs  by  hand. 
Larry  Shoemaker,  senior  inter¬ 
nal  auditor  at  SRI.  said  that 
Spaudit  "has  cut  down  drastical¬ 
ly  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
do  an  examinatioo  of  a  h^  disk. 
We  used  to  need  one  or  two 
hours  for  a  machine,  but  now  it 
takes  about  five  minutes." 

Shoemaker  reported  that  SRI 


has  done  22  audits  tUs  year,  cov¬ 
ering  some  2.000  maddnes. 

ShoFimaker  aaid  bousekeep- 
ing  seems  to  be  the  major  issue 
SM  has  to  bee.  A  user  lEB^  get 
a  new  machme,  and  the  old  ma- 
cbme  w3l  be  given  to  a  rfifierem 
user,  with  aO  its  original  soft¬ 
ware  stiD  iatset  on  the  hard  didL 
Shoemaker  pointy  out  that  tha 
is  technkaDy  a  violatioD  of  the 
law.  even  if  the  user  is  unaware 
that  the  Qlegal  copies  exist  oo 
tbemsefaine. 


In  the 


Spauffit,  tile  spa's 
auditing  kit, 
comes  with  the 
foOowing: 

•  A  fiat  of  sug¬ 
gested  procedures  for  a 
corporate  self-sudiL 
•  Sample  memoranda  for 
management  to  (fistribute 
00  Tdurt  constitutes  Qlegal 
coining  of  software  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Tvro  broduires:  "Soft¬ 
ware  Use  and  the  Law" 
and  "Is  It  Okay  To  Copy 
My  Colleague’s  Soft- 
wm^' 

•  Spaudit,  a  hrmsfd  soft- 
Tvare  application  oo  3VA- 
and  5  W-ht  floppy  dida. 

The  numto  for  the 
SPA  u  <2021)  452-1600. 
Orders  can  also  be  mafled 
to  SPA  Autfit  Materials. 
Slate  901, 1101  Connecti¬ 
cut  Are.,  N.W.,  Vbihing- 
too.  D.C.  20036.  The  kit  is 
free  of  charge. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


Micro  Focus 
Dialog  System 


The  Human  Interface 
Management  System 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Bbyef  Programming'" 


Micro  Focus  Diaiof  System'^''  is  a  lu^  kvel  tool  that 
produces  and  runs  laer  irtterfaces  for  COBOL  applicanons 
Whether  your  applicaiion  tuns  under  OS/2  or  DOS.  you  can 
develop  sophisticaicd  imerfaces  for  a  variety  of  styles  and 
emerging  startdjrds.  widwui  changing  your  COBOL 
programs.  Dialog  System  is  as  versatile  as  ywr  and 
imagination. 

Dialog  System  is  also  the  best  developmeni  tyuem 
available  for  graimkal  and  character  ba.wd  user  interfaces 
to  from-end  your  mission  criikal  basinero  applnatiofts 

•  A  simpic  CALL  interface  k  the  tmk  between  your 
COBOL  progrants  uid  DiUog  System.  Writing  long, 
complicaied  user  interfoce  code  in  COBOL  «ill  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

•  Smaller,  mamuinabie  code  will  result  from  using 
Dialog  System.  The  user  mierface  is  defined  and  run 
indepeodcntly  of  the  main  COBOL  program. 

•  Proiory-ping  is  simplified  because  you  don't  have  to 
begin  wriimg  the  dau  processing  pan  of  your 
application  until  after  the  interface  is  tried  and  tested. 

•  Testing  support  is  provided  in  Micro  Focus 
ANIMATOR^  as  well  as  the  Dialof  System  utilities 
Trap  and  Trace. 


•  Preserve  your  COBOL  mvesttneM  by  using  Dialog  System  id 
creak  the  usee  imerfaces  you  need  and  users  warn  without 
teaming  new  languages. 

Brmg  Che  looA  and  fed  of  the  90's  to  your  appiicatrans  with  Micio 
Focus  Dialog  System 


TTip  Earty  User  Progra/n  version  of  Diakig  System  2 
gives  easy  aoeess  to  Presentation  Manager  or  SAA 
CUAobi^. 

For  man  Inlonnttion  about  Dialog  System  1.1 
or  Baity  User  Dialog  Syatam  2,  call  Micro  Focus 
today  at  1.900^72.^265  or  4t5-aS6^161. 
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" .  .AHUGE 
APPLICATION, 
AND  THE 3090 
NEVER 
FUNCHEOr 


A  USER'S  CHAUaiGE: 

A  leadng  bottled 
consumer  goods  producer 
brought  up  a  m&nframe 
application  to  gain 
competitive  advantage  in 
its  light  for  retail  shelf 
space.  Within  months,  it 
proved  so  valuable  that  it 
grew  from  five  to  15 
gigabytes.  By  the  time  the 
company  installed  an  IBM 
System/3090  Model  200E 
with  64  megabytes  of 
main  storage  to  manage 
the  application  (and  run 
the  company's  routine  IS 
applications),  it  was 
already  short  of  central 
storage  capacity.  Rather 
than  slowing  down 
expansion  of  the  strategic 
job,  the  company  bought 
Cambex  SlOR/9000  central 
storage  for  a  fast  low-cost 
productivity  solution.  The 
IS  (Srector  made  the 
Cambex  decision  quickly: 
he  had  used  Cambex 
memory  for  years  in  an 
earlier  IBM  mainframe, 
and  knew  the  Cambex 
price-performance- 
reliability  solution  was  a 
good  one  Ask  your 
Cambex  representative 
for  more  information  on 
this  tine  user. 


CAMBEX 
TO  THE 
RESCUE. 

Cambex  builds  IBM 
System/3090  central  and 
expanded  memory  —  and 
now  3990  cache  —  storage 
devices  that  give  MIS 
executives  the  ability  to  add 
mainframe  functionality 
faster.  The  Cambex  solutions 
are  the  only  ones  that  assure 
100  per  cent  compatibility 
with  IBM's  own  storage 
cards.  That  means  a  fast 
install,  fast  diagnostics  and 
superior  reliability  at  minimal 
risk.  In  the  past  two  years, 
3090  users  have  installed 
more  than  30  billion  bytes 
of  STOR/9000  storage  land 
over  a  billion  bytes  of  our 
new  S70R/3993  cache 
memory  in  the  past  60  days!). 
Make  your  309)0s  do  more 
for  less.  Call  Cambex  now. 

Cambex  Corporation 
360  Secorxl  Avenue 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
617-890-6000 


Cambe\ 
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PC-based  CASE  helping 
bankboost  productivity 


ON  SITE 


BY  MICHAEL  FTTZGERALD 
cvsurr 


CHICAGO  ~  At  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  the  emfriiasis  is 
on  becoming  the  first  bank  to  win 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Maloto  Baldridge  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Award,  and  the 
bank's  systems  group  is  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  qualify  for 
the  award,  indudmg  a  brand- 
new  move  away  from  main¬ 
frame-based  code  devek^ment 
to  doing  cooqiuter-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  on 
personal  computers. 

"Our  thrust  is  to  get  the  Bald¬ 
ridge  award,  and  we're  just  look¬ 
ing  for  new  ways  to  continually 
increase  quality,  said  Martin 
Bronstein.  senior  vice  president 
of  customer  services  group  sys¬ 
tems  development  at  the  bank. 
'Tm  not  going  to  lie  to  you  and 
say  that  the  PC  products  are  one 
of  our  main  strategies,"  but 
moving  CASE  development  onto 
PCs  will  improve  ddivery  time 
for  new  pr^ucts.  primaiily  in 
the  hi^ity  competitive  c^- 
management  market,  Bronstein 
said. 

The  First,  which  has  4,500 


PCs  and  is  also  an  intensive  user 
of  large  IBM  mainframes  and 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  mini- 
computera,  has  been  using 
CA^  toc^  for  three  years, 
starting  with  a  pilot  version  of 
Texas  Instruments,  Idc.'s  Infor- 
matioo  Engineering  Facility 
(lEF). 

About  two  months  ago.  the 
bank  installed  and  began  using 
lEF  Vdsion  4.1  for  08/2  on  sev¬ 
eral  PCs  in  its  development  area. 
Now,  while  tbe  final  code  gener¬ 
ation  still  must  take  place  on  the 
mainframe,  all  the  initial  devel¬ 
opment  work  and  code  genera¬ 
tion  can  be  done  under  OS/2. 

Soving  time 

Despite  tbe  nascent  nature  of 
the  PC  effort.  Bronstein  said  that 
development  time  will  be  saved 
just  in  terms  of  not  having  to 
ut^d  code  after  each  devdop- 
ment  stage  to  check  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  program. 

Today.  I£F  4.1  is  being  used 
to  devel^  projects  for  cash  man¬ 
agement.  saies  and  marketing 
and  collatersl  trsnsactioos. 

The  First  has  also  moved  to 
develop  database  appbcatioos  on 
the  PC.  It  licensed  Oracle  Sys¬ 
tems  (Corp.'s  Oracle  for  AIX  in 
November  1989.  andit  now  has 


some  eight  applications  under 
devdopment,  including  three  for 
marketing,  one  for  intemational 
trading  and  an  internal  systems 
development  tool 

Ndtber  tool  has  been  a 
breeze  to  inqfement 
and  use  effecth^,  al- 
tbou^  Bronstdn  joked 
that  be  is  having  more 
success  witi)  appbca- 
tioos  development  than 
with  a  "take  a  busmeas- 
person  to  lunch"  drive 
launched  by  the  IS 
group  18  mooUks  ago 
to  strengthen  rdatkms 
withtoers. 

For  insuntt,  while 
he  is  pleased  with  Ora¬ 
cle's  flexibility,  "we're 
suffering  tfarou^  sup¬ 
port  issues  on  Oracle 
ADC,  which  is  not  at  the 
same  level  as  (Oracle]  is 
on  some  of  the  otW 
Unix  platforms,"  Bron- 
stdnsakL 

"We  don't  think  Or¬ 
acle  is  easy  to  learn.  We 
think  they're  making  a 
lot  of  money  off  their 
consulting  services. 
Bronstein  s^.  at 
tbou^  he  added  that 
tbe  First  had  no  eiqiec- 
tatioas  otherwise,  and 
it  negotiated  its  contract  to  in¬ 
clude  ample  service. 

Working  with  lEF  "has  been 
a  slow  process."  Bronstein  said. 
"We've  had  some  successes; 
we've  also  had  one  project  where 


we  got  killed  on  the  scope,  and 
we  eventually  stonied  tte  proj¬ 
ect  and  took  a  step  back  because 
a  $1  mflboo  project  was  turning 
into  a  13  nuffion  project"  Broo- 
ftein  is  qidck  to  ny  that  lEF  was 


not  tbe  problem  with  tbe  project. 

Ove^  productivity  has  not 
tnrr^wd  for  the  b^’S  pTO- 
grammers  since  they  started  us¬ 
ing  lEF.  but  BronMein  said  be 
does  expect  to  see  increases  in 


productivity  within  tbe  nest  18 
mooths,  «9edafiy  when  dealrng 
with  systems  msinrenance  He 
sckied  that  tinie-sharing  optioo 
expenaea  for  the  progmomars 
ttdng  lEF  have  gone  down  a>- 
iDoat  9011  since  the 
Fhat  started  using  lEF. 

Bronstein  said  he 
rhinlta  lEF  and  Onde 
wfll  be  important  stia- 
t^  tools  that  wiO  help 
hisdqartinentbemore 
active  and  more  able  to 
"adapt  to  a  market 
where  tbe  produd  fife 
cydes  are  gomg  to  be 
shorter,  we  need  to  get 
products  on  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  quicker,  and 
change  is  goipg  to  be  a 
way  of  fife." 

Tbe  push  to  tbe 
Baldridge  Award  also 
represents  an  overaD 
change  in  tbe  way  IS 
does  business. 

“What  we're  trying 
to  do  is  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  managers  priori- 
tize  (devdofanent 
needs}  on  a  busing  ba¬ 
sis  and  then  allocate  tbe 
(programmingl  re¬ 
sources  based  on  the 
business  needs  not 
tbe  daaaic  way  of  say¬ 
ing  to  a  busmen  group,  "yen 
have  10  [programmen).  ^  v^t 
you  want,'  "Bronstemsakl. 

"That’s  a  very  big  change  in 
mentality,  and  it's  not  easy  to  im- 
plefflent,"hesaid. 


THo  Wraf a  Bronafin  is  hoping  to  increase 
qualifyandwin  national  attention 


Fresh  sips  of  multiprocessor  standard 


BY  RICHARD  MSTORE 

eWSTATV 


Hardware  vendors  in  tbe  multi- 
processes’  personal  computer 
market  have  largely  been  going 
their  own  way.  mveding  miOioas 
of  dollars  m  architectural  desi^ 
and  then  hoping  third  parties  will 
provide  customized  supped. 
This  strategy  has  limited  the 
players  oo  tbe  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  customer  sides. 

However,  signs  of  potential 
change  fame  through  lak  mooth 
when  two  hardware  vendors  and 
two  software  firms  announced 
support  for  M/FAX,  a  multipro¬ 
cessor  chip  set  announced  in 
Fdxruary  by  Chips  and  Technd- 
ogiesiloc. 

M^AX  is  a  syinmetiic  multi- 
proceseor  design  that  supports  a 
mix  of  as  many  as  six  Intd  Carp. 
I486  chips,  Motored,  Inc 
68040  chips  and  reduced  in- 
struedou  set  computing  proces¬ 
sors.  It  is  compatible  with  IBM's 
Micro  (funnel  Architecture 
(MCA),  tbe  AT  bus  and  tbe  Ex¬ 
tended  Industry  Standard  Archi¬ 
tecture  (EISA). 

Cfafos  and  Technologies  has 
been  positiooing  the  platform  as 
a  potential  standard  for  third 
parties.  "It’s  a  lot  of  work  to  de¬ 
sign  and  get  one  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  up  and  running,"  said  ^- 


chael  Ares,  Chips  and  TechncAo- 
marketing  manager  for 
advanced  systems.  "We  want  to 
bring  this  techne^gy  to  these 
manufocturers  at  the  lowest  up¬ 
front  cost" 

A  standard  chip  set  could 
tving  more  vendors  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  at  lower  price  points 
and  could  encourage  support 
from  third-party  peripheral  and 
operating  system  vendors. 

FouronbocMtl 

The  two  hardware  firms  that 
signed  on  at  Comdex/Fall  '90 
were  Arche  Technologies,  Inc 
and  Amencan  Megatrends,  Inc. 
Both  companies' machines  are  in 
the  prototype  stage  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  (iebut  next  year. 

The  Santa  Ouz  Operation, 
Inc  and  Condiary,  Inc.  also  an¬ 
nounced  software  support  for 
the  chip  set  Tbe  companies  un¬ 
veiled  a  port  of  their  multipro¬ 
cessor  version  of  Unix  MPX  and 
SMP  Unix  kemeL  respectively. 

Despite  commitment  from 
these  firms,  setting  a  true  stan¬ 
dard  wfll  not  be  easy,  (^onqanies 
such  as  Compaq  C^xnputtf 
Corp..  which  hu  invested  mil¬ 
lions  in  multiproceasing  develop¬ 
ment,  are  not  likely  to  adc^ 
someone  else's  standard. 

"Chips  and  Technolo^es  nar¬ 
rows  the  number  of  flavors  out 


there,  but  youTI  still  have  three 
or  four  of  these  architectures," 
said  Frank  Dzubeck.  president  of 
CommunicatioDS  Network  Ar¬ 
chitects  in  Wshingtoo.  D.C. 

Tbe  chip  set  "b  going  to 
bring  tbe  multiprocessor  tech¬ 
nology  to  a  wider  variety  of  ven¬ 
dors  at  a  lower  cost."  said  Frank 
Michnoff,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
(jToup.  Inc  in  Westport,  Conn. 

clone  makers  may  have 
cheaper  access  to  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  they  still  foce  expenses  and 
burdlea  that  could  keep  prices 
hi^  and  delay  system  rollouts, 
analysts  said.  TIm  may  include 
licensing  the  MCA  or  EISA  bus¬ 
es  and  developing  advanced  disk 
array  technology. 

'it's  not  just  like  build^  a 
classical  PC;  it's  a  whole  differ- 
emt  expense  category  "  E>zubeck 
said,  adding  that  this  is  one  rea¬ 
son  for  many  vendors'  hesitancy 
to  support  tbe  chip  set 

Another  foctor  that  may  alow 
M/PAX  adoption  is  the  dealer 
support  tsBue.  Clone  manufac¬ 
turers  typically  sdl  tfarou^  less 
service^sriented  dealers  and 
mass  merchandisers  ~  seg¬ 
ments  in-equipped  to  support 
hig^i-endsyirtems. 

Also,  sdnle  major  firms  can  af¬ 
ford  multiprocessor 

tjsining  for  their  de^er  chan- 
ndS,  done  vendors  may  not  have 


tbe  same  finandal  capability. 

Chq)  sets  such  as  M/PAX  may 
have  their  txggest  impact  five 
years  down  the  road,  when  deal¬ 
er  support  is  no  longer  crucial. 
"In  the  future,  users  will  get 


used  to  this  (multiprocesaix^] 
concept  and  have  the  support 
people  in-house,"  Michnoff  said. 
At  that  point,  multiprocessor 
dooes  coidd  proliferate  and 
prices  wfll  plumznet,  he  said. 


DG  extends  service  to  cover 
customers’  Sim  equipment 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cesrm 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  Moving 
to  estabfiah  its  presence  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  provider.  Data  General 
Corp.  recently  announced  that  it 
will  now  0^  complete  service 
to  all  DG  customers  using  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.  equipment. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  DG 
has  made  to  service  nonpropri- 
etary  workstatioos.  servers  and 
personal  computers  in  multiven- 
dor  network  environments.  Tbe 
company  has  been  providing  ser¬ 
vice  00  other  vendors' peripher¬ 
al  equipment,  such  as  printers 
and  diskdrives,  since  19^. 

Accortfing  to  ^ul  Phaneuf. 
director  of  services  marketing  at 
DG,  the  company  does  not  have 
any  hard  data  detailing  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  DG  sites  with  Sun  equip- 
roeoL  However,  DG  estimate 
that  the  number  of  dual-platform 
enviroomeots  is  sirade. 


DG's  Motorda,  Inc.  SSOCK}- 
based  Aviion  workstation  en¬ 
tered  tbe  reduced  instruction  set 
computing-based  sector  in  1989, 
when  many  sites  had  already 
committed  to  Unix  and  had  in¬ 
stalled  the  Sun  workstatioos. 

The  new  service  agreement 
is  based  on  a  three-year  contract 
between  DG  and  Apex  C:omput- 
er.  a  Redmond.  9^sh.-based 
firm  that  spedafizes  in  fourth- 
party  service  far  the  Sun  envi¬ 
ronment.  Apex  is  training  DG 
field  engmeers  and  lerhnirians 
and  providing  spare  parts  inven- 
t<wy. 

The  program  will  initially  be¬ 
gin  to  be  implemented  in  14  U3. 
ciciea:  Atknta.  Boston.  Chicago. 
DtSaa,  Detroit.  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadei- 
pfoa,  ^  Louis.  San  Frandsco. 
SeatUe,  Vbahington,  D.C..  and 
Orlando.  Fla.  Same-day  four- 
hour  response  sod  nefl-day  re¬ 
sponse  features  are  optional 
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e  Epson  DFX-8000 
nted  52  more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson* 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000  —  at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park”  paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automatic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person.  i 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


At  1066  characters  per  second, 
Epson’s  fastest  printer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  WorkT 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 
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pertepsthatexplaiastbeiioceafurgesh 
cy  with  wfaidi  this  message  B  nsuaOy  de- 
livered.  It's  even  more  intereating,  giv¬ 
en  that  users  are  getting  to  be  real  good  at 
turning  up  their  noses  at  vendor  direc- 
tivea  and  "hugs''  that  titty  tlunk  don't  ap¬ 
ply  to  their  sites. 

For  examplei  OS/2  was  suptyaed  to 
be  the  second  coming  (rf  operating  sys- 
terns,  obliterating  ugtjr.chmkyDOS 
from  the  desktop.  "Unumnminmm.  1 
don't  tl^  so,"  chorused  the  user  csni- 
mnnity.  So  today,  while  DOS  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  revitalizatioo  of  sorts.  OS/2  is  lan- 
guahing  in  a  pool  (d  disinterest,  rebtivdy 


speaking. 

More  recently,  also  at  Comdex,  an 
IBM  executive  got  his  knuckles  rapped 
for  ghring  a  less-thm-flhuxxinating  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  about  a  LAN  Manager 
tedmntogydgectionannounc^ooe 
year  aga  An  understandid^  irate  user 
snapped  back  that  this  was  just  the  sort 
of  duck  dug  users  were  sick  oL  At  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sites,  tins  firustratkn  has  translat¬ 
ed  into  an  unwillingness  to  consider  any 
LAN  Manager-based  server  until  sc»ne 
definite  answers  are  spelled  out. 

Thm  are  countless  exanqdes  of  ven¬ 
dors  attempting  to  either  lay  down  the 
law  or  nud^  users  in  the  "ri^t"  direc¬ 
tion.  But  the  question  is,  right  for  who? 

Look  at  Intd's  "no  286”  campaign. 
IBM's  Officeviskm,  Microsoft's  LAN 


Manager.  Lotus’ licensing  policies  re¬ 
garding  “shadow”  a^nes,  anyone's  Unix, 
or  the  upgrade-ids  sweeping  the  indus¬ 
try.  How  successful  have  these  pushes 
redlybeen? 

Companies  may  be  standardirang  on 
the  80386,  but  th^  aren’t  buying  them  in 
droves,  and  they  aren’t  deep-sbdng  their 
installed  base  of  80286  machines  either. 
And  these  same  users  don’t  buy  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  viability  on  a  286.  no  matter 
what  Microsoft  says. 

They  aren’t  convinced  that  LAN 
Manager  is  reason  enou^  to  dump  No¬ 
vell’s  Netware,  and  they  aren’t  satisfied 
with  Officevision  and  its  oft-delayed  up¬ 
grades  and  grudging  support  for  the 
DOS  world.  In  some  cases,  lapti^  users 
are  protesting  Lotus’  licencing  policies 
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by  tairing  thdr  business  elaevdiere,  or  at 
least  threateniog  to  consider  it 

And  more  and  more,  users  are  dig¬ 
ging  in  their  heels  when  it  comes  to  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades.  'T  have  a  serious  que^ 
tko  adietber  even  a  tenth  of  my  software 
upgrades  are  worthwhile,”  said  Alex 
Kask,  treasurer  for  the  Microcomputer 
Managers  Associatkin,  Inc.,  and  a  micro 
manager  responsible  to  thousands  of 
PCs, 

Instead  of  blindly  upgrading,  users 
are  beginning  to  question  the  value  to  be 
gained  by  movii^  up. 

The  point  is  that  you  can’t  shove 
techndogy.  or  rules  governing  its  use, 
down  users'  throats.  No  matto  how 
quickly  users  seem  to  acquiesce,  when 
push  comes  to  shove,  it  never  works, 
Vend^  have  to  start  from  the  posittoi 
that  whatever  they  do  has  to  accommo¬ 
date  existing  real-life  user  situations. 

WordPerfect  is  a  company  that  has 
taken  this  to  heart,  even  to  the  point  of 
going  a  little  overboard.  But  whatever 
WordPerfect  deems  an  appropriate  tech¬ 
nological  directkm  is  open  to  change  if  its 
users  —  and  it  doesn't  even  have  to  be 
most  of  ’em  —  suggest  otherwise. 

Software  Publishing  Corp.  has  cau^t 

on  as  well  Once  an  ardent  (^/2  supporter 
known  to  gnash  its  teeth  over  Windows. 
Software  PuUishittg  co^ounder  Fred  Gib¬ 
bons  is  taking  the  lead  from  his  users 
these  days.  If  th^  want  it,  he'll  do  it  If 
they  (km’t  he  wim't  He's  learned  it  can 
be  painful  otherwise.  Now,  if  the  rest  of 
the  vendor  ccanmunity  would  just  catch 
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Zeos  introduces 
li^tweightmini 

ST.  RAUL,  Minn.  —  Zeos  Internatiooal, 
Ltd.  recently  unveiled  a  $2,295  notebook 
ccMnputer,  based  on  the  Intel  Corp. 
80386SX  chip.  Tht  machine,  weighing 
less  than  seven  pounds,  wiD  come  stan¬ 
dard  with  IM  byte  (expandable  to  five)  of 
random-access  memory,  IBM  Mdeo 
Graphics  Array  display,  a  20M-byte  hard 
drive  and  a  1.44M-bj^,  3.5-in.  fk^)py 
drive. 

Zeos  has  made  a  name  to  itself 
thmugh  {Midng,  and  the  Zeos  NotebcxA 
386iSDodiffeFatt. 

“That’s  an  aggressive  price  point,” 
said  Bruce  Stephen,  microcomputer  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Internatxnal  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  Stephen  added  that  be 
expected  pric^  on  SX  notebooks  in  gen- 
er^  to  drc^  quickly. 

Zeos  spotosman  Rick  Apfde  said  the 
company  decided  to  release  the  386SX 
because  of  strong  demand  to  its  286- 
based  notebook  machine.  Zeos  has  priced 
the  38^X  at  $300  more  than  its  286 
notebook.  It  will  begin  shipping  the  prod¬ 
uct  by  inid-Deceiid>er,  Ap^  said. 

However,  it  is  not  cto  that  low  price 
alone  win  guarantee  Zeos  a  spot  on  COTpo- 
rate  shopping  lists. 

“Zeos  IS  certainly  growing,  and  has  to 
be  viewed  as  one  of  the  up-8nd<oaiers  in 
the  mail-order  channel.”  Stephen  said. 
“They’re  maimg  money  and  broadening 
their  product  Ime.  I  think  they've  attract¬ 
ed  attentioo  because  of  the  low  price  point 
— this  is  a  commodity  game.” 
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W77//  THE  AMOI  ST  OF  MOSEY_  SPENT  OS  IS  OVER 
niE  LAST  10  YEARS.  /  COI  LD  HAVE  BOVGHT  TOYOTA 

AM)  MSSAS  Ol  TRio'/n:  ■ 

—FORMER  GENERAL  M07X)RS  CHAIRMAN  RCXJER  SMITH 

OVER  THE  NEXT  10 
YEARS.  MAINFRAME 
COMPILERS  WILL  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  PROVIDE 

CORPORATE- WIDE 
ACCESS.  CONNECnvUT, 
CONTROL^  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  OF  INVALU¬ 
ABLE  CORPORATE  DATA 

ASSETS.  IN  THE  INCREASINGLY  COMPETITIVE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  CLIMATE  OF  THE  90s,  MAINFRAMES  WILL  DO 
THIS  BY  ANSWERING  THE  CALL  FOR  DISTRIBUTED 
PROCESSING  POWER  OVER  WORLDWIDE  NETWORKS. 
THAT  IS  WHAT  ."HEY  WILL  DO;  WHAT  THEY  WILL  NOT 
DO  IS  GO  AWAY.  ■  CONSIDER.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
THIS  URGENT  NEW  “EXTENDED  ENTERPRISE”  ENVI¬ 


RONMENT.  A  TYPICAL  HIGH  TECH  MANUFACTURING 
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Mainframes  are  poised  to  play  the  ieadir>g  role  in  the  new  computing 
architectures  of  the  ’SOs 


company  with  headquarters  in 
the  northeastern  United  States,  Its 
manufacturing  operations  are 
centered  in  Asia.  Its  subcx)niraa- 
ed  design  work  is  done  in 
Ireland.  Sales  offices  are  sprin¬ 
kled  around  the  world  with  coor¬ 
dination  in  San  Francisco. 

Research  and  Development  is  in 
Germany,  A  truly  global  opera¬ 
tion.  Corporate  IS  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  smooth,  secure 
and  timely  transfer  of  sensitive 
company  data  across  all  these 
far-flung  locales.  In  reality,  that 
means  seamlessly  linking  dozens 
of  different  systems  and  net¬ 
works  that  are  subject  to  different 
government  regulator^’  re.siric- 
tions-  Mainframes  make  this 
sprrawling  international  operation 
worit  by  acting  as  hubs  that  con¬ 
nect  the  various  locations. 

In  the  late  'SOs.  data  process¬ 
ing  architectures  were  com¬ 
pressed  from  three  tiers  to  two: 

The  machine-oriented  domin¬ 
ions  of  mainframes,  minicomputers  and 
PCs  were  brdten  down  and  reformed  into 
user-oriented  enterprise  and  work-group 
domaias.  This  ne^'  architectural  focus  has 
recened  various  labels,  including  "cxxjper- 
ative  prtx’essing"  and  ’client  server'  com¬ 
puting.  No  maner  what  it  is  called,  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes  will  play  the  central  role 
in  Us  operation. 

THE  DATA  WAREHOUSE 

The  mainframes  of  1995  will 
be  characterized  as  data  vaults 
or  warehouses  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  These  huge  providers  of 
serv  kes  will  control  communica¬ 
tions,  provide  security,  and  man¬ 
age  data  access  and  throughput 
for  a  system  of  interlocking 
databases.  This  will  lead  to  a 
high  level  of  diverse  database 
integration,  enhanced  system 
integrity,  and  in  the  end.  a  cost- 
effective  array  of  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  arkl  personnel - 
Despite  the  much-publicized 
movement  toward  downsizing, 
few  companies  expect  to  erase 
the  need  for  large  mainframes 
any  time  in  the  near  future.  In 
fact,  the  strategic  plans  of  most 
large  organizations  run  to  the 
contrary.  The  reallocation  of 
selected  processing,  and  in  some 
cases  seleaed  control,  to  work¬ 
station-based.  end-user  depart¬ 


ments  is  generating  an  increased  wx)rkload 
for  mainframes.  This  shows  the  rt)le  of 
mainframes  is  becoming  more,  not  less, 
important-  There  are  .several  reasons: 

•  At  the  high  end  of  the  pnx.essing-pt)wer 
scale,  large  mainframes  cannot  be  readily 
and  co.si-effecii\'ely  matched  by  incTcmen- 
tal  additions  of  small  prexessors.  This  is 
especially  true  in  high-volume  transaction 
processing 


•  Mainframes  have  sophisticated  i 
.security  mechanisms  for  both 
access  of  data  resources  and 
secured  transmission  of  sensi¬ 
tive.  valuable  data  ' 

•  Formal  and  standardized  pro-  ' 
cedures  -and  products  for  reliable 
backup  and  recovery  oh  main¬ 
frames  have  been  developed 
over  the  years,  insuring  system 
integrity,  the  lack  of  these  pro¬ 
cedures  and  prtxlucts  is  the  m<jst 
frequent  cause  of  failure  for  dis¬ 
tributed  networks  linking  smaller 
machines 

•  Mainframes  provide  the  auto¬ 
mated  control  and  integration  of 
storage  devices  as  well  4,s  other 
peripherals  and  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  a  global  busi¬ 
ness 

•  .Mainframes  provide  .system 
cxxitrol  aixl  all-imponani  auditing 
facilities  that  maintain  data,  appli-  ' 

cations  and  operaring-system  integrity.  ■ 

THE  CHAUENGE  OF  PERSOHAL  | 

COMPUTERS  ; 

Since  their  introduction  in  the  early  :HOs. 
personal  computers  have  been  touted  as  I 

"mainframe  killers,"  It  is  true  that,  incre¬ 
mentally.  the  growth  cjf  power  in  the  form  ^ 

of  millions  of  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS)  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
personal  computers  than  in  mainframes. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  raw- 
processing  power  played  a  i 

major  role  in  the  migration  of 
specific  applications  from  main¬ 
frames  to  smaller  machines  such 
as  personal  cxsmputers. 

PCs  ha\'e  several  distinct  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  over  main¬ 
frames: 

•  They'  are  easier  to  learn,  easier 
to  install  and  easier  to  u.w.  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  non-DP-profes-  • 
sional 

•  Relative  to  mainframe  comput¬ 
ing  power,  personal  computers 
can  provide  a  very  cost-effective 
solution  for  certain  types  of 
standalone  or  departmental  pro¬ 
cessing  such  as  spread  sheets, 
Word  processing  or  application 
development 

•  Hardware  and  software  prob- 


Tending  to  an  increasingly  computer-literate  end-user  population  will 
become  a  major  preoccupation  with  MIS  staffs  by  1998 
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lems  on  PCs  require- relatively  lower  main¬ 
tenance  skills  which  are  widel>  available. 

However,  while  PCs  are  ver\-  powerful 
when  properly  applied  to  the  appn^priate 
problem,  they  are  not  viable  aliernati\’e.s  to- 
mainframes  for  jobs  that  require  robust 
security,  task  interleaving  with  other  data 
processing  jobs,  and  high  rates  of  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  There  are  many  recent 
examples  of  corporate  data  processing  jobs 
that  were  offloaded  to  PC  networks.  Within 
months.  MIS  direaors  were  asked  to  recap¬ 
ture  and  reschedule  these  jobs  back  to 
mainframes  due  to  poor  .security,  and  the 
difficulty  in  administering,  managing  and 
repairing  local  area  networks 
(LANs).  Few  organizations  have 
realized  the  optimal  organization¬ 
al  struaure  required  to  properly 
and  successfuUy  support  dis-. 
tributed  processing  acrms  LANs. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  ‘90s 

Long  gone  are  the  days  of  15% 
annual  staff  growth  with  .salary 
increa.ses  to  match.  If  anything. 

Staff  reductions  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Commercial  data  pro¬ 
cessing  departments  are  realizing 
that  the  work  force  needed  to 
support  laige  c-omputing  systems 
mast  be  closely  controlled  and.  in 
many  cases,  reduced.  Further, 
retained  personnel  are  being 
asked  to  exfwnd  their  expertise 
and  work  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  core  business. 

In  these  lean  times,  both  MIS.managers 
and  vendors  are  faced  with  a  paradox. 
Corporate  management  says  the  comput¬ 
ing  complexity  can  increase  as  long  as 
personnel  and  training  required  to  sup¬ 
port  and  manage  it  declines.  Given  this 
new  criterion  for  buying  computers, 
hardware  vendors  will  be  under  con.siant 
pressure  to  provide  more  cost-effective 
systems.’ 

The  computer  processor  environment 
over  the  next  five  to  10  years  will  continue 
on  its  heterogeneous  path.  Along  this 
-  path,  corporate  data  proce.ssing  depan- 
ments  are  moving  into  an  era  of  hardware 
specialization.  Th^'  are  dedicating  main- 
franies  to  the  management  of  very  specific 
business  situations  such  a§  automated 
teller  machines,  on-line  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLTP)  and  batch  processing.  It  Ls 
not  unusual  for  each  of  these  dedicated 
processors  to  come  from  different  ven¬ 
dors.  TTierefore.  the  challenge  is  to  main¬ 
tain  multi-vendor  hardware  solutions  with 
limited  staff. 


MAINFRAME  MARKET  DYNAMICS 

In  a  recent  IDC  .survey  of  75  senior  MIS 
managers  with  IBM  5090-cla.ss  mainframes. 
re.spondents  were  asked  to  discuss  their 
plans  for  acquiring  latge  computers  os'er  the 
next  three  years.  Of  those  wh<i  are  planning 
an  acquisition  dunng  that  time  period.  58“i) 
are  con.sidering  IBM.  but  models  rither  than 
the  newly- announced  LS'90(X)  .series.  Nine¬ 
teen  percent  are  considering  a  plug  compat¬ 
ible  manufacturer  (PCM)  solution  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Hitachi  Data  Systems  (HDS)  or 
Amdahl  Twenn-ihree  percent  are  coasider¬ 
ing  a  non-IB.M-tX)mpatible  mainframe  or 
Unix  acquisition.  The  faa  that  large-procev 
sor  u-sers  are  expressing  an  early.  tentatiNc 


approach  to  the  newly-announced  IBM 
ES,'9000  Is  no  surprise.  L'sers  typically  warm 
up  slowly  to  new'  machines. 

Soaring  mainframe  growth,  which 
reached  nearly  20%  at  times  during  the  past 
20  years,  gave  way  to  a  mcxiest  grawih  rate 
of  5%  to  7%  by  1 W.  Barring  any  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unprecedented  technological 
breakthroughs.  IDC  predicts  similar 
unspectacular  growth  — but  not  unspectac¬ 
ular  profits — for  the  ■90s, 

The  promise  of  mainframe  longectty  and 
the  possibility  of  "0%  profit  margins  has 
resulted  in  cutthroat  marketing  campaigns 
by  IBM. and  the  PCMs.  Once  a  group  much 
larger  in  number  during  the  glory  day's  of 
the  •  BL'NCH.'  the  PCMs  are  now  limited  to 
Amdahl  and  HDS.  Both  companies  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  staying  power 
over  the  next  10  years. 

The  PCM  marketing  push. has  clearly 
been  felt  by  the  perennial  leader,  IBM.  as 
that  company’s  market  share  has  slowly 
eroded.  Big  Blue  has  lost  castomers  to  the 
PCM  vendors  primarily  on  price,  perfor¬ 
mance  i.s.sues. 


PricM-  to  the  fall  of  1990.  a  period  that  saw 
-several  imporunt  announcements  cortcem- 
ing  mainframe  technology  ,  the  mainframe 
market  shares  for  the  leading  vendors 
were: 


,,.68^. 

...17% 

Amdahl . 

. 9^n 

Hitachi  Data  Systems 

. 3% 

. 2% 

Ckjniro!  Data . . 

. 1% 

-The  1990  competition  picked  up  during 
June  when  HDS  announced  the  indoary’s 
fastest  processor,  the  model  EX  520,  The 
EX  420  Ls  rated  at  approximately 
150  .MIPS,  This  ininxJuaion  was 
followed  in  short  order  by  rapid- 
fire  announcements  from 
Amdahl.  Fujitsu  and  IB.M.  This 
series  erf  announcemertts  virtual¬ 
ly  re.struclured  mainframe  lech- 
litJogy. 

The  new  machine  families 
offer  dramatically  new  features 
and  functions  with  the.  promise 
trf  esen  more  ath  anced  features 
over  the  next  several  years. 
HDS  seems  to  have  come  out  a 
winner  in  this  new-product 
derby  as  16%  of  survey  respon¬ 
dents  .say  their  companies  are 
now  planning  on  buying  HDS 
machines.  Otherwise.  *e  intro¬ 
ductions  dkl  not  seem  to  hav-e  a 
great  impact  on  future  brand 
loyalty.  Some  62%  of  respondents  still 
expea  to  buy  from  Big  Kue. 

Internationally,  five-year  mainframe-mar¬ 
ket  growth  in  itie  Pacific  Rim  is  expeaed  to 
douWe^^hat  of  the  rest  (rf  the  world.  The 
Japanese.  Australian  and  .Asiart  markets 
pose  an  interesting  dilemma  for  mainframe 
makers.  IBM  systems  compatibility  is  less 
critical  in  these  markets  than,  in  the  U.S.  As 
a  result,  ses'eral  European  and  Far  Eastern 
manufaaurers  haxe  aggressively  carved  out 
and  maintamed  a  significant  market  share. 
Thus.  IBM  and  the  rcMs  haw  fournl  them¬ 
selves  in  the  unaccustomed  position  of 
playing  catch-up, 

The  aggressive  marketing  of  the  PCM 
vendors,  joint  ventures  and  far  reaching 
marketing  agreements  among  industry 
gianPi  haw  IBM  looking  anxiously  over  its 
shoulder.  What  it  .sees  is  Fujitsu  buying 
International  Computers  Ltd.  <xitrighi.  and 
42%  of  Amdahl.  In  another  similar  mow. 
Elearonic  Data  Systems  bought  20%  of 
HDS.  Rarely  lacking  in  marketing  acumen. 
IBM  is  expeaed  to  have  more  than  100 
siraiegk-  alliances  of  iis  own.  mostly  with 


As  the  growth  of  C)PU  performance  has  outstripped  increases  in 
input/ouiput  subsystem  power,  local  area  networks  have  been  enlist¬ 
ed  to  offload  mainfracnes 
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The  decreasing  number  of  mainframe  service  calls  creates  higher  user  expectations  for  large 
applications  such  as  airlines  reservations  and  banking 


sofm  are  partners,  before  January- 1.  1991. 

Less  than  five  years  ago.  the  top  price  for 
the  high-end  machine  in  a  mainframe  fami¬ 
ly  was  in  the  range  of  S5  to  S6  million. 
Today,  these  machines  exceed  S2-i  million. 
Add  in  the  large  margins  which  hardware 
designers  require  to  support  R  and  D 
efforts,  and  these  price  tags  will  only  climb. 
Despite  such  astronomical  costs,  howes'er. 
there  Ls  rw  sign  that  the  world  s  largest  cor¬ 
porations  are  reluctant  to  buy.  They  have 
to  buy  if  they  want  to  compete. 

On  a  positi\e  and  less  expensive  note, 
significant  sa%’ings  can  be  realized  from 
operational  cortsolidation.  .Money  can  also 
be  saved  by  -agreeing  to  new  hardware 
purchases  only  if  free  software  licenses  are 
included.  For  example,  an  IBM  buyer 
might  save  the  S250.000  yearly  cost  of  DB2. 


Mainframes  have  a  definite  advantage  over 
smaller  computers  in  this  area. 

TECHNOLOGY  ADVANCES 

Technological  advancements  came  with 
dizz>’ing  rapidity  in  the  ‘SOs.  and  will  'con¬ 
tinue  to  do  .so  in  the  ■90s.  Processors,  from 
the  mo.st  powerful  mainframes  down 
through  the  least  powerful  personal  <om- 
puters'.  increa.sed  in  speed  dramatically.  We 
have  reached  the  pioint  now  where  speed 
improvements  of  25%  to  30%  per  year  are 
taken  for  granted — and  even  demanded — 
by  some  end  users. 

General-purpose  processor  speeds  are 
now  in  the  I50-to-210  MIPS  range  and 
expected  to  reach  300  to  500  MIPS  l^  1995. 
They  will  hit  1.000  MIPS  and  more  by  the 
year  2000.  Fujitsu,  a  leading  Japanese  main¬ 


frame  manufacturer,  hints  that  it  Ls  devek^ 
ing  a  600-.M1PS  machine.  'K'hen  it  will  reach 
the  market  is  a  matter  of  debate.  At  this 
point,  there  are  very  few  applications  that 
require  or  can  fully  lake  advantage  of  that 
kind  of  poft'er.  Actual  applkatkms  that  could 
utilize  .such  fast  machines  are  generally 
found  in  the  military. 

-  As  commercial  applications  begin  to' 
require  such  processirtg  power,  it  seems 
likely  that  a  customized  configuration  will 
be  developed  for  each  individual  installa¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  an  an  extraordinary 
expectatitxi  given  the  sums  erf"  money  that 
will  be  invested  by  u.sers. 

Advances  in  pnxressor  design  irK'lude  the 
implementation  of  improved  instructions 
that  control  prexessing  within  the  comput¬ 
er.  Smaller  machines  w  ith  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  (RISC)  and  .scabble  pro¬ 
cessor  architecture  (SPARC)  are  now  com¬ 
mon.  although  such  technologies  are  not 
expected  to  gain  widespread  use  in  the 
mairtframe  class  until  1995.  at  the  earliest. 

Despite  advarKes  in  hardware  miniatur¬ 
ization.  dramatic  reductions  in  the  size  of 
mainframe  computers  are  not  expected 
soon.  A  quick  look  inside  almost  any  cur¬ 
rent  large  mcxlel  reveak  consideraWe  open 
sfMce  that  k  required  easy  access. 

’  Despite  all  the  technological  gaias.  how¬ 
ever.  the  dLsparity  between  the  computer  s 
ability  to  ‘crunch"  data  and  its  ability  to 
move  data  through  input  outpui  subsys¬ 
tems  is  dLsappointing.  CPUs  simply  cannot 
move  data  arourKl  as  fast  as  they  can  pro¬ 
cess  it:  One  solution  to  this  shortcoming  k 
the  use  of  worti-group-wiented  LANs. 

This  disparity  continues  to  exist  even 
after  the  introduaion  of  IBM’s  Enterprise 
System  (Connection  Architeaure  (ESCON). 
This  dramatic  new'  channel  architecture 
uses  a  light-emitting  diode  as  the  light 
source,  and  fiber-optic  cable  as  the  trans¬ 
mission  medium.  ESCON  allows  direct- 
access  storage  devices  (DASDs)  to  be  locat¬ 
ed  up  to  five  miles — instead  (rf  only  several 
hundred  feet — from  mainframes.  It  also 
provides  lOM  bit/sec  transmission  I/O 
speed,  which,  although  fast,  still  lags 
behind  fruemal  CPU  ^)e^. 

In  order  to  put  the  issue  in  perspective, 
consider  this:  CPU  cycle  times  are  in  the 
nanosecond  (dne-millionih  of  a  second) 
range.  I/O  subsystems  operate  in  the  mili- 
second  (one-thousandth  of  a  second) 
range.  If  we  arbitrarily  assign  one  nano¬ 
second  as  orte  hour,  then  one  millisecond 
is  approximately  41  days. 

REACHING  FOR  RELIABIUTY 

Asked  to  comment  on  mainframe  .service 
calls,  survey  rcs^x^ndents  say  they  expect 
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"DASD  farms"  are  a  hot  storage  topic,  but  self-loading  "juke  box"  cartridges  are  slated  lor  faster 
growth  over  the  next  five  years 
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the  number  of  these  calk  to  decrease  from 
l.S  to  0.6  a  month  hy  the  year  2000,  In  such 
3  stable  en\'ironment.  users  will  demand  an 
even  higher  rate  of  reliability  for  such 
applications  as  airlines  reservations,  bank¬ 
ing.  credit  card  processing  and  point-of- 
sale  transactions.  While  the  majority  of 
today's  mainframes  is  not  fault-tolerant, 
there  are  vendors  that  have  specifically 
designed  their  machines  to  offer  lOO'^u  reli¬ 
ability.  The  demand  for  such  perfection 
will  surely  engender  industry-wide,  main¬ 
frame  fault-tolerance  within  the  next  10 
years.  It  is  needed  now. 

Mainframe  reliability  is  wonh  ics  weight 
in  gold-  Retail  credit  card  operations  are  a 
go^  example.  Research  indicates 
tiut  if  a  retail  credit  card  valida¬ 
tion  is  delayed  longer  than  IS 
seconds,  the  con.sumer  will  offer 
another  card  Thus,  the  first  credit 
card  company  loses  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to.  in  effect,  grant  a  high- 
interest.  short-term  loan.  Main¬ 
frame  makers  are  moiu  aied  by 
the  fact  that  credit  card  compa¬ 
nies  typically  purchase  whate\er 
prcKessing  equipment  brings 
them  lower  respon.sc  times 

THE  LOGICAL”  MAIN¬ 
FRAME 

The  2-t-h(Hirs-per-day.  seven- 
days-per-week.  36S-days-per- 
year  priKeviing  .schedule  is  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure  in 
most  large  organizations  with 
critical  time  requirements.  The 
future  decade  w  ill  carry  this  a 
step  further  by  making  any 
dow  ntime  unacceptable. 

This  demanding  environment  is  spaw  ning 
what  IOC  calls  'distributed  data  center  ann- 
plexes.*  Distributed  data  center  complexes 
are  a  collection  of  geographically  diverse 
data  centers  coupled  by-  wideband,  wide- 
area  communkalion  eapahilities.  Each  com¬ 
plex  is  tightly  coupled  with  all  other  com¬ 
plexes.  ^ring  central  memory,  stcwage  and 
other  mainframe  facilities.  The  number  of 
central  proces.sing  units  contained  in  each  of 
these  complexes  is  increasing-  Currently, 
there  is  a  maximum  of  eight  That  number 
could  reach  2-i  hy  1993. 

In  this  environment,  each  of  these  dis¬ 
tributed  data  center  cxjmplexes — ^while  to  a 
large  degree  self-contained — requires 
information  sharing  with  .smaller,  'mini- 
mainframes."  These  unattended  "lights-ciut" 
systems  couki  he  kx-ated  regionally  or  in 
departments. 

Ocerall  enterprise  control  of  .such  com¬ 
munication  will  lie  accomplished  by  a  “log¬ 


ical"  mainframe — a  distributed  data  center 
computer  that  stands  logically  apart  from 
any  other  CPUs.  This  master  computer  will 
not  be  invasive,  It  will  not  make  modifica¬ 
tions  to  any  of  the  "outlying '  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  iLs  automated  proces.s  control  will  not 
retard  the  performance  of  the  host  sy.stems- 
iLs  strategic  decisions  will  he  made  trans¬ 
parently  and  according  to  prioritie.s  estab¬ 
lished  by  management. 

EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

In  order  to  manage  and  control  process¬ 
ing.  enterprise-wide  systems  of  the  future 
will  require  more  knowledge  than  any  one 
person  can  .supply  .\rtificial  intelligence,  or 


more  precisely,  mainframe-based  expert 
systems,  will  help  fill  this  knowledge  gap. 
These  systems  are  comprised  of  knowledge 
and  rules  built  by  extracting  decades  of 
experience  from  hundred.s  of  hours  of 
interviews  with  human  experts.  Expert  sys- 
lems  will  gradually  replace  the  human 
component  and  make  the  thousands  of 
split-second  decisions  needed  to  run  a 
large  mairtframe  complex  on  a  daily  basis. 

Without  such  systems — and  they  are 
finding  their  way  into  data  centers 
now — the  complexity-  of  running  data  cen¬ 
ters  efficiently  will  quickly  push  machine- 
operating  personnel  to  their  limits.  They 
will  be  overburdened  as  schedules,  work¬ 
load  balance,  and  the  need  fof  100% 
uptime  require  processing  that  w-ill  he 
divided  among  distributed  heterogeneous 
mainframes.  The  scope  of  the  task  increas¬ 
es  -significantly  when  performance,  nei- 
w<vrk.  resource  and  data  management  are 
irk'luded. 


According  to  the  IDC  surv-ey.  portability 
and  integration  of  multi-vendor  hardware 
and  software  solutions  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  is.sues  facing  IS  manage¬ 
ment  over  the  next  five  to  10  years.  The 
object-oriented  environments  used  by 
expert  systems  address  those  two  issues  by 
raising  the  level  of  portability  and  ea.sing 
multi-vendor  integration.  As  a  result,  the 
accumulated  expertise  gathered  from  many 
highly  technical  disciplines  Is  transmitted  to 
organizations  that  would  otherw-ise  go 
without, 

PERIPHERALS 

When  speaking  about  mainframes,  the 
term  'peripheral"  has  become 
synonymous  with  data  storage 
devices  and  printers.  While  thty 
play  a  significant  role,  there  are 
al.so  vast  numbers  of  personal 
computers  and  workstations 
urgently  requesting  data  from 
mainframe-based  ma.ster  data 
repositories. 

In  order  to  provide  that  sup¬ 
port.  peripheral  storage  devices, 
whether  they  be  traditional, 
rotating,  DASDs.  or  .some  other 
medium  such  as  optical  disk,  will 
be  used  heavily,  Survey  respon¬ 
dents  believe  that  the  growth  of 
DASD.will  increase  over  the  next 
five  years  by  a  robust  61%. 
However,  they  also  believe  that 
tape  .storage  will  grow  an  even- 
more  impressive  119%.  That 
growth  Is  largely  reserved  for  the 
newer,  smaller  cartridge  tapes,  as 
opposed  to  the  traditional  reel- 
mounted  verskins.  The  cartridge  devices 
offer  several  key  advantages,  but  one 
stands  out:  the  ability  to  automate  the 
mounting  prexess  with  so  called  carousel  or 
■juke  box"  hardware.  This  eliminates  virtu¬ 
ally  all  .human  intervention. 

While  optical  disk  .storage  devices  have 
been  available  for  some  time,  acceptance  of 
these  devices  within  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  has  not  been  overwhelming. 
Currently,  wriie-once-read-many  (WORM) 
(echnok^  is  finding  a  niche  in  such  areas 
as  image  processing  and  microfiche  replace¬ 
ment.  attd  is  much  favored  by  govenunenl 
agencies  such  as  the  116.  Advartces  in  this 
technology,  such  as  mulii-fiirKiion  disks,  are 
expeaed  to  expand  the  market,  but  rwc  on  a 
large  scale.-  Mainframe  optical-disk  devices 
ma^  up  less  than  5%  disk  shipments  in 
1989.  and  barring  an, unexpected  break¬ 
through,  that  market  share  is  not  expected 
to  irK.Tea.se  dramatically  over  the  next  fii-e 
years. 
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The  average  IDC  survey  site  has  13,000  cartridge  tape  units  installed, 
as  opposed  to  only  S.500  reel-based  units 
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Users  anticipate  the  emergence  of  a  new  operating  system  by  the  turn  of  the  century 


FIBER  OPTICS  AT  THE  HEART  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  explosion  of  peripheral  inpui/  out- 
pui  devices  required  by  OLTP  has  engen¬ 
dered  two  new  remote  data  storage  enti¬ 
ties.  The  first  is  the  “DASD  farm."  while  the 
second,  more  futuristic  one,  is  the  remote  - 
“optical-storage  plantation."  Success  in 
moving  very  large  amounts  of  sensitive 
data  over  long  distances  to  either  of  these 
two  requires  reliable,  high  quality'  comma-  . 
nication  capacity.  This  capacity  is  increas¬ 
ingly  being  supplied  by  internal  fiber-optic 
mainframe  links  and  external  fiber-optic 
networks. 


The  expansion  of  fiber-optic  technology 
has  given  new  life  to  remote  sites.  The 
combination  of  fiber  and  channel  exten¬ 
ders  can  bring  logical  mainframe  process¬ 
ing  to  any  remote  site.  In  the  case  of  system 
failures,  this  same  combination  bolsters  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  by  greatly  enhancing  the 
reliability  of  continuous,  on-line  computing 
links  to  remote  backup  mainframes. 

OPERATING  SYSTEMS:  THE  GLUE 

As  mainframes,  iiiaease  in  power,  oper¬ 
ating  systems  must  keep  pace.  Sophisti¬ 
cated  hardware  complexities  can  be  fully 
utilized  if  the  software  is  easy  for  human 


operators  to  use. 

Mainframe  operating  systems  must  have- 
the  power  and  intelligence  to  operate  in  a 
near-fault-folerant  manner.  They  must  be 
easy  to  install,  maintain  and  integrate. 
Newer  versions  from  IBM.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  others  are  following 
a  clearly  defin^  path  toward  these  objec¬ 
tives.  ^ile  ea'ch  new  year  sees  significant 
developments,  survey  respondents  still 
cxpea  their  operating  system  to  ctMTie  from. 
IBM  over  the  next  five  years.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly.  sometime  in  the  next  decade,  they 
expea  an  undefined  new  operating  -syaem 
to  appear. 

UNIX  AND  THE  DATA  CENTER 

The  Unix  operating  system,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  late  'frOs  at  the  Bell  Labs  divi¬ 
sion  of  AT&T.  Ls  well  known  for  its  flexitnli- 
ty  in  .supporting  long-dis^^nce  telephone 
communications.  Unix  provides  a  simple, 
very  robust  operating  system  with  an 
emphasis  on  fault-tolerance.  Most  of  the 
major  mainframe  vendors  have  given  a 
passing  ackrwwledgment  to  Unix  by  sup¬ 
porting  it  or  some  close  derivative  on  their 
platforms. 

To  date,  however,  the  very  traits  that 
allow  I’nix  to  achieve  fault.-tolerance 
cause  it  to  be  funaiortally  deficient  in  the 
.sophisticated  facilities  required  to  support 
full-scale  commercial  applications.  Of 
prime  concern  is  the  lack  of  tight,  man¬ 
ageable  security.  Moreover,  traditional 
mainframe  users  maintain  that  Unix  has  a 
shortage  of  operating  system  tools  and 
utilities.  ThLs.  they  say,  fwvents  the  t^jer- 
ations  staff  from  closejy  monitoring  and 
martaging  mainframes.  Realizing  this,  .scrft- 
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The  movement  toward  fourth-generation  languages  will  slacken  after  1995.  as  users  look  for 
something  better. 
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ware  vendors  are  rapidly  offering  more 
Unix  system  software. 

Inierestingly.  Unix's  lack  of  complex 
utilities  and  system  sofmare  is  viewed 
by  many  as  a  saving  grace.  The\'  say  the 
lack  of  utilities  results  in  much  .simpler 
machine  configurations,  which  in  turn 
can  lead  to  far  less  expensive  opera¬ 
tions 

The  general  feeling  is  that  Unix  has 
not  yet  become  a  full-function,  commer¬ 
cially-oriented  operating  system 
However,  few  doubt  its  potential.  In 
faa.  15%  of  survey  respondents  state 
ihe\-  are  currently  corusidering  the  use  of 
Unix.  Howe\er.  only  -t%  say  the\'  will 
coasider  implementing  UnLx  in 
the  next  five  years.  I - 


APPLICATIONS  SOFT-  - 

WARE:  THE  CATALYST  \  - 

Applications  will  continue  to  16% 

dme  the  need  for  faster  main-  ^ 
frames.  The  new  application 
development  paradigm  will  see  ^2% 

application  developers  utilize 
new  languages  and  tools  that  10% 

dramatically  cut  the  time 
required  to  develop  new  appli- 
cations.  Programmers  are 
alread>-  reducing  the  great  bulk 
of  their  lime  spent  w  riting  4% 
third-generation  computer 
ccxie.  But  this  expected  irans-  2% 

formation  will  not  happen  over 
night.  The  survey  reveals  use  — - — 

of  COBOL  at  92%  of  the  com-  - 

panies  surveyed.  Indeed,  there  ' 

are  currently  some  100  billion 
lines  of  COBOL  code  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  92“o  figure  Ls  expected  to  drop 
slowly  to  56%  o\  er  the  next  fi\  e  years, 
and  to  in  10  years.  Even  then  it  will 
lead  alternatives  such  as  PL  1  and  C, 
This  adherence  to  COBOL  Ls  a  refleaion 
of  the  mas.sive  investment  in  installed 
code  now  existing  in  data  prtxessing 
libraries.  It  also  reflects  the  difficult  in 
migrating  away  from  applications  that 
ha\  e  no  documentation  or  exist  only  as 
nuchine  code. 

Vhilc  many  additional  application 
development  departments  wtjuld  sorely 
like  to  migrate  to  a  more  productive 
fourth-generation  language,  the  inabiliy 
to  safeh’  understand  the  logical  flow  (>f 
20-year-okl  programs  with  unnumbered 
patches  remains  a  major  impediment. 
Still.  of  respondents  currently  utilize 
a  fourth-generation  language.  That  per¬ 
centage  Ls  expected  to  incTcase  some- 
w  lut  over  the  next  five  years. 


DIAGNOSTICS  AND  SOFTWARE 

In  the  future,  mainframe  hardware  and 
software  will  work  more  elo.seJy  than 
ever,  fn  fact,  as  hardware  gets  les.s-  expen¬ 
sive.  a  phencmienon  that  (Kxurs  at  a  rate 
of  at  least  2s‘''n  per  year,  sales  will  be 
made  on  the  issue  of  software  function. 
Manufacturers  already  realize  that  offer¬ 
ing  sinaly  hardware  is  a  shortcut  to  dis¬ 
aster.  In  order  to  maintain  market  pres¬ 
ence  and  share,  most  vendors  will 
aggressively  and  clo.sely  integrate  hard¬ 
ware  and  stiftware.  This  w  ill  be  most  true 
in  the  area  of  maintenance  and  service. 

The  .survey  found  of  respondents 
had  installed  some  type  of  soltware- 
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based  automated  diagnostic  capability. 
While  man\'  packages  are  av  ailable,  most 
of  those  installed  on  mainframes  will 
"sense"  an  impending  problem  before  a 
critical  stage  is  reached  and  actualK'  call 
the  manufacturer's  .service  faciliy  via  an 
imegral  modem.  Further,  these  diagnostic 
tools  place  a  probability  on  impending 
failure  and  suggest  replacement  parts. 
Therefore,  a  technician  dispatclied  from 
the  vendor's  faciliy  will  usually  arrive  aj 
the  installation  with  all  parts  required  to 
fix  the  problem  before  it  (Kcurs. 

IDC  predicts  that  by  1995.  advanced 
diagnostic  capabilities  will  virtually  elimi¬ 
nate  outages.  By  then,  diagnostic  capabil¬ 
ities  of  one  prtxes.sor  will  help  resolve 
problems  with  others.  Automatic  error 
recoverv'  of  circuits,  channels  and  tnedia 
devices  will  he  the  kev'  to  as.suring  KXT'ti 
system  availability.  Currently,  there  is  at 
least  one  iruiinframe-ba.sed  hardware  and 


software  package  that  detects  and  calls  in 
possible  future  problems. 

FUTURE  SHOCK 

Data  processing  end  users  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  computer  literate,  a  trend 
that  will  continue.  They  are  growing 
more  aware  of  the  potential  power  that 
exists  in  the  data  center  and  demanding 
their  share.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand  for  the  ultimate  bill  payer 
Therefore,  expectations  will  soar  to  the 
near-impossible,  and  the  .MIS  depart¬ 
ments  will  have  to  deliver.  Measurable 
standards  and  service-level  agreements 
will  be  developed  and  accepted,  forcing 
MIS  departments  to  comply 

- 1  with  tightly-defined  thresholds 

of  reliability,  availability  and 

_  serviceability. 

■  ■  /  The  role  of  MIS  profession¬ 

als  will  change  significandy  in 
this  high-pressure  environ¬ 
ment-.  Their  expertise  will  be 
used  at  higher  levels  within  the 
organization;  they  will  be 
viewed  as  enterprise  consul¬ 
tants.  Meanwhile,  technicians 
will  concentrate  on  training, 
custom-tuning  hardware  for 
specific  business  requirements, 
and  problem  solving. 

Open  architecture  will  give 
way  to  a  completely  object- 
oriented  approach,  where 
.  even  die  technicians  will  be  all 
but  immune  to  hardware  and 
—  -  .  software  configurations.  The 

-  tedious  definition  of  OLTP 

configurations,  data  communi¬ 
cations  networits.  establishing 
performance  criteria,  and  monitoring  a 
myriad  of  operating  thresholds  will  all 
reside  in  software.  Oiganizations  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  problem 
solvers.  A  new  job  description  will  arise, 
that  of  "problem  preventer"  Assisted  by 
highly-automated  software  products, 
system  operators  will  have  expert  sup¬ 
port  in  managing  machine-speed  sys¬ 
tems  linked  to  multi-vendor  networks 
arid  applications. 

The  era  the  self-managed  system  is 
not  far  away.  Systems  of  the  21st  cenitu- 
r\’  will  require  so  much  sophistication 
and  technical  specialization  they  will 
have  to  manage  themselves.  Tlte  main¬ 
frame  of  1998  will  control  the  master 
console,  it  will  direct  the  system  to  seek 
and  maintain  balance  as  dietermined  by 
an  ■  operator"  that  may  be  a  computer 
located  thousands  d"  miles  away. 
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THIS  NUNIBER  IS  THE  COM  OF  OUR  BUSIHESS. 

We’re  Hitachi  Data  Systems.  By  applying  the  vast  rek)urces  and  expertise  of  our  parent  company 
to  four  key  product  areas,  HDS  has  become  a  leader  in  both  high  performance  and  reliability. 

These  product  areas-include  mainframe  systems,  DASD,  cartridge  tape  devices  and  semiconductor 
disks.  One  example  of  our  innovation  is  the  HDS  EX™  Series  of  mainframes.  With  over  20  models 
to  choose  from,  including  our  newest,  most  powerful  EX  420,  the  EX  Series  protects  your  investment 
through  a  30-fold  growth  path  and  complete  compatibility. 
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THIS  NUMBER  KNOWS  THE  RIGHT  NUMBER. 

Ill '  'Ur  first  vear  as  Hitaitii  Data  .Systems,  we  added  to  our  client  list  ever  2011  new  comi'anies 

fp  'III  Sticountries  around  the  world.  To  learn  why  contact  your  local  sales  office.  Or  call  HDS  today 
it  (408)  970-1000.  Let  us  [jut  together  some  numbers  for  you. 

Hitiu  111  t)ata  Ssstems.  T.sO  Central  Lx[iressway  PO.  Box  .o  ltfflO.  Santii  Cltirti.  C.-\  II.oO.j  1-Oit'tfi 
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•  UoembeUished  with  a  lot  of  ex-  ■  . .  -  r: - r 

tius,  Xtree  Co.’s  Xlree  Pro  .  _  Xtree  Pro  Gold  **''*^^**^ 

Gold  1.3  holds  the  honor  of  Keviews  alinmiary  (Majdmum  score:  8S) 
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an  experts-only  program.  Pro  Ease  of  use  Very  good  S^^SiobI  Pw  ^  ^  PobBahed  reviews 


UoembeUished  with  a  lot  of  ex- 
tias,  Xtree  Co.’s  Xtree  Pro 
Gold  1.3  holds  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  roost  pow* 
erfulDOSshellsavailable. 
iSlir  Traditionally  nmsidered 
^  an  experts-only  progi^.  Pro 
Gold’s  current  capabilities,  such 
as  file  viewing  and  a  flexible  approach  to  launching 
applications,  make  it  more  appealing  to  intermedi' 
ate  users.  But  beginners  may  still  be  put  off. 

Reviewers  api^uded  Pro  Gold’s  clear-cut  ap¬ 
proach  to  file  management.  Among  other  things, 
users  can  di^lay  and  transfer  files  between  two  di* 
rectories  and  file  sets  on  the  screen  at  the  same 
time. 

However,  they  said.  Pro  Gold  comes  up  short  in 
menu-making.  There  is  no  macro  or  programming 
fodlity  for  use  in  setting  up  application  menus  or 
DOS-command  shells. 

Pro  Gold  1.3  also  does  not  include  features  such 
as  de^c^  utilities  and  telecommumcations.  but  it 
does  offer  the  ability  to  maintain  a  history  of  the 
last  15  commands  issued  from  the  DOS  command 
line  and  a  text  editor.  A  file-compression  program, 
which  may  be  useful  because  Pro  Gold  takes  up  al¬ 
most  800K  bytes  of  disk  space  when  installed,  is 
sent  firee  to  registered  users  of  Version  1 .3  and  is 
integrated  with  Versum  1.4.  a  minor  upgrade. 

If  you  do  not  need  all  the  features  that  accompa¬ 
ny  other  shells,  and  if  you  feel  confident  in  your 
skills,  Xtree  Pro  Gold’s  $129  price  tag  will  buy  you 
what  reviewers  consider  pc«sibiy  the  best  file- 
management  capabilities  around.  Upgrades  ffom 
previous  versions  cost  $40. 

CompiUdby free-lance  miter  Suzanne  Weixei 


Scot*  cakulatioftst  Puiiisked  reviews:  aver¬ 
age  of  available  numeric  xores  from  reviews  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  factor  of  Analysts'  ratingx  average 
of  1-UhlO  rating  from  product  analysts  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  factor  of  Z  Users' ratingx  average  of  1- 
to-10  rating  from  major  users  multiplied  by  a  fac¬ 
tor  LS.  Cost  evaluation:  average  of  users'  and 
analysts’  ratings  of  the  cost  to  get  a  product  run¬ 
ning  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  Z  The  J-to-10  scale: 
1  is  poor.  lOisexcelienL  Criteria  art  weighted  in 
favor  of  expert  opinion  and  most  important  ar¬ 
eas.  Vendor  financialx  No  rating  is  available  be¬ 
cause  Xtree  does  not  publicly  nport  financial 
data.  The  omission  is  reflected  in  the  change  of 
maximMW  score  this  week  from  100  to  85. 


Xtree  Pro  Gold  * 


Criteria 

tmm 

Ease  of  use 

Aferygood 

FMrIyeMrSw 

adBrwvioei 

Poor 

File  manager 

NC 

Good 

File  viewer 

NC 

Hexible 

Good 

Documentation 

Good 

NC 

NC 

Technkal  support 

Afcrygood 

NC 

NC 

Value 

narmOmm 

NC 

FNr 

Reviewer's  score 

73* 

EdfUir's  choke 

NC 

Noiwti 

CoM9ory 

(imaauiv) 

23  OO) 

Pobinhed  reviews 

15(20) 

ADaiyett*  nsfaigi 

11  (15) 

Uaera’  rMioga 

15(20) 

Cow  evaluatioo 

’Rtttiiigi'arttcudo»ttm*igklt4sraU^l  U  lOmkerr  lOittattOent.  OafyUtt  Minvorld 
-  is  imeluSfd  in  Vtt  tain.  ’'VnUM  I  4fnuwtd.  NCNaetmmrmt  Thttt  atr  etrrrpts 
fnm  themiems  S^uaeviatatluittMSrtmit. 


RATINGS 

What  the  experts  say 

Usimgt  Ht-10  tcaU,  turn  and  anafyata  rnlad  p^nct  par- 
formaactand^lagatlkapndnclupandrmninf. 

a  Uaen:  Tan  Duncan,  Aodenoo,  DeBaitolo,  hn.  Inc.  (ptrfar- 
maaaa:  7,  cast  9 );  Frank  Neater,  Sumant  Conailting,  Inc. 
(8,8);  Jim  Turner,  Suutli  Coett  Air  Quafity  Managemett  Din- 
tiict  at  Cialkbniia  (83)- 

•  Prodnet  anali^ta:  Dean  Hiller  (6,8);  Andrew  Seytold,  I^ta- 
qneeC,  Inc.  (8,^-  Dntid  Qmnneuff,  Natioaal  Software  Teatnm 
Lai)a(83). 

a -Xlree  Pro  Gold  aaay  net  be  ideel  far  caeoel  neen  bu  for 
henr-duty  Iwcken,  it  in  the  meet  uaeful  DOS  ahel  annmd," 
SeybnUeaid. 


a  Phandnl  amiyifa; -Xlree  ia  eeqr  Mabfa  finneiaOy.  Tbey  are 
ynftdbfeadbmeefeladynolaiigeeiradeM.BefatiTeloiny 
ciert  taro  in  the  amne  ami.  Ihq^  wd  iweMniied."  add 
MiiMi  nmt  fiuiptn  HTtrr-f 

aXtra  «ed  reaemie  of  $10  ndiMi  in  1990  aad  baa  aoU 
maaethaBXmflhmeaffaaofXtreeiadXiieeProGeldpnd- 
aa».blhemnme(19W,Xlnee(faradeBaaaaeatyptD- 
liaiii  iii|lalmbi|inanf|diilfi1r  iniranfrni'~rl1*-Tf'*- 


(Set  emmnal  MowJ 

Xtree 

responds 


The  following  are  com¬ 
ments  from  Chris  Wil¬ 
liams.  Xtree  Pro  Gold 
product  mana^,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Ou  reviewers' as- 


Xtree'i  mitiaon  is  to 
nakg  Xtree  Pro  Gold  the 
best  file  and  disk  oonager 
avaflsbie.  We  want  to 
make  it  avaflable  to  begm- 
aeri  as  wefl  as  advanced 
users. 

h'a  the  user  mtrrfare 
and  not  the  features  them- 
sdves  tiiat  make  it  coofus- 
ing  for  oovicea.  So  we’re 
I^wniwpg  to  deliver  an  up¬ 
grade  by  the  end  of  the 
year  that  simplifies  the  in- 
teilbce  by  jrnplfinf^ng 
puIMown  menus.  This  win 
make  Pro  Gold  more  ac- 
ceaaflilc  to  begmnen.  But 
there  are  certam  features 
AmmgnM  for  experts  that 


Poc-It  cooks  up  guide 
for  developing  systems 


BY  RICHARD  FASTORE 

eVSTAfV 

As  infonnatioD  systems  shops 
take  on  growing  dockets  of  de- 
vdopment  projects,  managers 
can  find  it  dixsying  to  keep  track 
of  aD  the  activity.  For  some,  mb- 
skm  control  comes  in  the  form  of 
the  coosistefit  methodologies 
and  automated  tracking  features 
of  ochtine  development  aids. 

h)C-It  Management  Servic¬ 
es,  Inc.,  an  IS  consultancy  in  San¬ 
ta  Mooka,  Calif.,  added  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Gtnde  to  its 
personal  coDqwter-baaed  Micro- 
man  n  project  managemern  sys¬ 
tem  bk  month.  The  gui^, 


which  is  packaged  on  fk^>py 
disks  and  in  a  250-page  bound 
volume,  offers  IS  managers  "a 
cookbook  approach  of  bow  to  go 
about  devekiptng  a  system,”  one 
beta-test  user  said. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a  standard 
developm^  method  in  place, 
everyone  does  it  their  own 
way.”  said  guide  beta  tester 
Ridiard  Smith,  director  of  MIS 
for  &x)honush  County,  Wash. 
This  makes  it  twice  as  hard  to 
ke^  track  of  who  is  doing  what 
and  how  projects  are  progress¬ 
ing,  be  said. 

While  the  coui^  IS  depart¬ 
ment  had  its  own  informal  proj¬ 
ect  methodology  prior  to  pur¬ 


chasing  the  I^K-It  guide,  it  was 
not  wdl  documented,  SmiUi 
said. 

Now,  the  guide's  electronic 
templates  watic  Smith  and  his 
project  managers  throu^  a  con¬ 
sistent  series  of  devdopment 
steps.  The  templates  are  divided 
first  into  five  phases:  planning, 
anah^,  desipi,  construction 
and  implementation.  'These  are 
hutber  divided  into  activities 
and  specific  deliverables. 

Users  of  Mkroman  0.  Px- 
It’s  praject-tradmg  software, 
can  load  fix  tenqilate  into  Kficro- 
man  and  use  that  software’s 
nrh^ituKng  features  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  time  and  re¬ 
sources  to  allot  for  a  particular 
activity. 

Cost  justiflwd 

Smith  justified  the  guide’s 
$7,500 price  tag  by  noting  that  it 
wokd  cost  the  depvtxneot  more 


to  develop  and  document  its  own 
methodology  from  scratch.  And 
after  aO  that  work  and  expense,  a 
homegrown  methodology  may 
turnout  to  be  unwoikaUe.  "This 
one  is  wdl  thought  out,”  Sroitb 
said  of  the  guide. 

Smith,  w1x>  has  loaded  the 
IBM-axnpatible  software  on  a 
3Cam  Corp.  server  and  3Phis- 
Open  kxal-area  network, 
checked  out  other  package  op¬ 
tions,  ioduding  a  $69  template 
from  another  consisting  finm  “It 
was  fairly  cursory  in  nature,”  he 
said. 

While  the  Hx-It  package  of¬ 
fers  much  more  depth,  “this  one 
is  not  so  complex  that  you  get 
overwhelmed  with  the  process,” 
Smitfasaid. 

AHhougb  the  templates  offer 
the  fiexMity  of  customnatioo. 
some  users  do  not  see  them¬ 
selves  fitting  into  a  devdk>pnient 
formula  of  any  idod.  “Using  tem¬ 


plates  would  be  hatful  if  that 
was  the  way  we  did  our  projects, 
but  unfortunatdy.  it’s  not.  Every 
one  of  our  proj^  is  so  differ¬ 
ent.”  said  Steve  Stadler.  micro¬ 
computer  analyst  at  A.  6.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Sons,  a  retati  brokerage 
inSL  Louis. 

Stadler  uses  Ibc-It’s  $2,695 
Mkroman  primarily  for  its 
scheduling  features.  “The  main 
intent  from  the  package  was  to 
better  inform  our  end-user  com¬ 
munity  about  wtat  we  were  up 
to,”  he  said.  Mkraman't  time 
trwddng  helps  Stadler  updste  us¬ 
ers  on  when  their  needs  wiD  be 
met 

“That’s  a  big  factor  when 
you're  trying  to  make  people 
happy  or  at  least  ke^  them  in- 
form^,”  Stadler  said. 

Stadkr  and  other  Ibc-It  soft¬ 
ware  users  said  tnq>lanentiog 
the  products  nd  train^  uaera 
is  swift  and  rdativdy  painless. 
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needed  new  tediiK^c^  to  turn 
our  passion  for  custcmer  service 
into  results.  That’s  why  we  chose  SAA? 

Jay  Dinwoodie,  Senior  VF^lnformation  Systems,  GE  Capital  Fleet  Services 


While  some  companies  are  wondering  what 
IBM  SAA™  can  do  for  them,  the  people  at  GE 
Capital  Fleet  Services  already  know. 

And  so  do  their  customers. 

The  company  is  America’s  leading  car  and 
truck  fleet  services  business,  and  their  goal  is  to 
cement  that  position  by  changing  the  rules,  by 
redefining  the  word  service. 

SAA,  or  Systems  Application  Architecture,™ 
is  key  to  that  strategy. 

They’ve  built  a  complete  SAA  system,  with  a 
variety  of  applications  running  cooperatively  on 
three  IBM  platforms  an  ES/3090,™  an  AS/100* 
and  a  multitude  of  PS/2s*  using  OS/2.* 


E^sy  to  build. 

According  to  Jay  Dinwoodie,  development 
has  been  quick  and  smooth. 

implemented  the  first  modules  in  March 
”90,  and  since  then  we’ve  been  adding  new  ones 


T)  a  salesman  stuck  on  the  road,  that’s  money 
in  the  bank.  Ditto  forGE  Capital  Fleet  Services 

Easy  to  learn. 

Savs  Jay  “W;  bring  customers  in  and  show 
them  what  vwt’re  doing.  Nobody  walks  away  un¬ 
impressed,  and  in  fact,  SAAs  helped  us  win  a 
number  of  new  aceounts” 

Another  big  SAA  advantage  is  training  time, 
orlackirfit. 

“W'hen  we  first  got  running,  we  went  to  the 
mechanics’  area  fora  training  session,  to  get  some 
thoughts  for  writing  a  manual.  Uh  started  at  one 
end  rf the  room,  spent  a  few  minutes  with  each 
guy  then  moved  on.  ^e  weren’t  halfway  across 
the  room  when  the  first  people  were  actually 
using  the  system,  doing  real  work.  We  never  did 
write  a  manual.” 


Easy  to  live  whh. 

Their  system  is  now  running  about  35.000 
PC-host  transactions  a  day  and  Mr.  Dinwoodie 
estimates  that  traditional  technology  would  re¬ 
quire  about  250,000  transaetions  to  accomplish 
the  same  work.  He  says,  “Our  SAA  apps  are  just 
incredibly  efficient,  and  they’ve  been  eompletely 


reliable.” 

How  strange  that  some  people  are  still  asking 
if  SAA  is  for  real. 

“it’s  just  a  question  of  confidence,”  says  Jay 
“Vlfe  knew  exactly  where  we  wanted  to  go  and  that 
ultimately  SAA  was  the  only  way  to  get  there.  So 
we  took  that  first  step,  we’ve  never  looked  back, 
and  expectations — both  —  _ 

ours  arid  our  customers'—  Z  SZ  — — — 
have  been  exceeded.”  SZS^S  T  S 


C  i990iaMCoipor»ion  CM  ASMldlPS/2«>dOS/2«»ew9»weo«*aemartis8fidSAA  S¥«ern$Aa»ic»on*re»»ecMearwES/3(W*ie**d»n*rwc*eMC»w»«x' 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


PRriplwrals 


Exteoded  Syste^  Inc.  hns  introdund 
two  prioter'tharing  devices  that  support 
sehal  or  ptnBd  compute  cormectkNis. 

The  Sfaarespool  2089  ($945)  and  Mul- 
twpool  2289 ($995)  enable  eight  cooqMA- 
era  to  be  axmected  via  serial  or  paraUel 
oosmectioos.  depending  on  the  type  d 
compater  appiicatioa. 

Both  products  include  the  company’s 
Extendedhsk  technology,  whicfa  report¬ 
edly  provides  a  four*,  she  or  eiidtt'Wire 
loQg^ne  connection  to  a  computer’s  par¬ 
allel  port 

Extended  Sysuma 
61 33  N.  Meeker  Ave. 

Borne.  Idaho 83704 
(208)323-7575 

Grid  Systems  Corp.  has  announced  a  light 
pen  that  enables  users  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  with  IBM  Video  Graphics  Airay- 
compatS)le  giaphica  to  enter  data  and 
share  apptotiooa  developed  far  6eM  use 
on  a  Gridped  handheld  computer. 

The  FT-1210  and  PT-1215  Light  fta 
packages  were  mamdactured  by  FTG 
Data  Systenw.  They  inchide  an  intecto 
board  and  a  (kidpen  iotetface  software 
cort  approxmotely  $400. 
Both  modeb  are  now  avaihble  from  FTG 
Data  Systems. 

GridSyatenM 
47211  LakericirBhd. 

Prcaont.  Calif.  94538 
(415)656-4700 

Digital  Products.  Inc.  has  introduced 
Printdirectar  Pius,  an  enhanced  versioa 
of  its  Printdirector  peripheral  sharing 
pad^. 

The  product  can  print  output  frxxn 
graphic  programs  thre^  a  laser  priqter 
at  a  rate  of  5.000  char./sec..  acconling.to 
the  vendor.  A  phtg-andinit  feature  en¬ 
ables  a  user  to  share  one  printer  amoi^ 
many  personal  computers  by  plugging  in 
the  appropriaie  cab^. 

P^dfrector  Plus  is  available  in  aix-, 
10-  or  16-port  models,  whicfa  are  respec¬ 
tively  priced  at  $695.  $995  and  $1 .895. 
Oi^t^  Prodocts 
lOSB^terSc. 


Watertown.  Man.  02172 
(617)924-1680 

Office  Automation  Systems.  Inc.'s  Laser- 
pro  LP  90/8  is  a  laser  printer  that  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  desktop  system  for  perform¬ 
ing  apphcatxms  such  as  computer-aided 
design  or  custom  forms  design. 

The  device  prints  00  hbel  or  card  stock 
and  can  process  a  range  of  paper  sites,  io- 
duding  letter,  legal  and  envdope,  the 
vendor  said. 

The  product  Usta  at  $2,295. 

Office  Automation  Systems 
9940  Bamea  Canyon  Road 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92121 
(619)452-9400 


OotalMiM 

managcnwitt 

systems 

Qarioo  Software.  Inc.  has  announced 
Versioo  2  of  its  Graphics  Language  Ex- 
tenaioo  Module,  a  product  designed  for  its 
Clariao  Profeatiooal  Developer  database 
program. 

Versioo  2  enables  users  to  graphicaDy 
tisptay,  print  or  plot  data  from  a  Claiioo 
database.  The  product  allows  graphics  to 
be  mtegnted  into  appbeatioos  developed 
with  the  Clarioo  Professionai  Develop 
and  features  device-driver  support  for  a 
wide  range  of  mamifrKrturera’ video  cards 

and  printers. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $199. 

Clarion  Software 
150  E.  Sample  Road 
INmipaim  Beach.  Fta. 

33064 

(305)785-4555 

Wordtech  Systems.  Inc.  has  announced 
that  its  Ango  dbxl  Ashton-Tate  C^orp. 
Dbase  IV-compatible  database  wiD  in- 
dude  a  nonintrusive  program  test  cover¬ 
age  analyzer. 

The  analyzer  can  be  used  to  instantly 
indicate  untested  parts  of  an  appbcatkm 
that  are  prone  to  execution  errors.  The 
anal3rzer  is  cootroQed  with  two  com¬ 
mands:  one  to  switch  coverage  oo  or  oft 
and  ooe  to  initiate  reports. 

The  Arago  dbxl  was  scheduled  to  be^ 


OfficeVision/MVS 


TBS  Software's  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM's  OfficeVision/MVS  and  DISOSS  offerings. 

SmtcM  OOMmnI  saongi  Rvortw  (COSH)  ana  DISOSS  Docunm 
Sloragt  neportsf  (DDSR)  prowde  information  about  every  document  filed  in  the 
OfficeVisicw'MVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/aCS)  document  pool  ar>d  the 
DISOSS  Wxary 

Personel  Servfcet  Library  Administration  System  (CLA8Y'”)  controls 
OfficeVoicvvMVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/aCS)  documem  pool  growth  by 
rntgraimg  mectne  documents  to  an  arrive 

DISOSS  Or*ie  HUP  Marwgwfwnl  (HUPDATE)  defines  OfficeViston  users  in  the 
CMSOSS  Host  User  Profile  (HUP)  data  set 

DISOSS  Ortkw  Boiling  WMe  MinagwtinI  (RUPDATE)  defmes  OfticeVision 
networlt  nodes  in  the  DISOSS  Routing  data  set 


nipi  Free  30-day  THal  *  (416)  940-9373 

am  TBS  Software  Inc.,  200-CkonndCfetccnt, 


Bll 


Matkham,  Ontario,  Canada  UR  STS 
Enhmtdng  YourOtKceVUoif' 


S' 


e  1W  MaMai  Hi  cur  81  naewki « Tim 


shipping  last  month.  A  package  including 
the  coverage  analyzer  and  a  source-code 
debugger  is  priced  at  $495. 

Wordtech  Syrtema 
21  AlUrimU  Road 
Grioda,  Calif.  94563 
(415)254-0900 

Software  IVoducts  International,  Inc.  has 
introdut^  Version  1.1  of  Access  SQL,  its 
front-end  interface  for  Gupta  Technol¬ 
ogies.  Inc.’s  SQL-base. 

The  product  includes  a  report  writer 
equipped  with  a  preview  feature  that  en- 
able*  users  of  database  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  view  customized  reports  in  vdiat- 
you-see-b-what-you-get  formats.  It  is 
compatible  with  Microsoft  C^rp.  Win¬ 
dows  Version  3.0  and  is  available  in  sin¬ 
gle-user.  network  (oiw  to  four  users), 
front-end  and  network  expansion  configu¬ 
rations. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $695  to  $1,595, 
depending  on  configuration. 

Software  Products 
latenkatiooal 

10240  Sorrento  Valley  Road 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92121 
(619)450-1526 

Object  Design,  Inc.  has  introduced  an  ob- 
jected-oriented  daUbase  management 
system  software  padcage  designed  for 
Skm  Microsystems.  Inc.  Sun  3  series  and 
Sparcstatioo  computers. 

Objectstore  is  based  on  the  industry- 
stand^  C+  +  programming  language. 
It  provides  the  capabilities  of  a  produc- 
tkn-levd  DBMS  for  managing  complex 
objects  and  enables  users  to  create  (hs- 
tributed  work  group-style  apf^tkms. 
The  product  runs  in  client/server  com¬ 
puting  enviforunents  that  consist  of 
networked  workstations  and  high-end 
personal  computers. 

Prierng  ranges  from  $2,000  to  $9,000, 
depending  on  the  number  of  users  and 
type  of  ate  license. 

Obfcct  Design 

1  New  England  Executive  Park 
Burlington,  Maas.  01803 
(617)270-9797 


Data  storage 

Kris  Techndogies.  Inc.  has  introduced  a 
20-MHz  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-b3sed 
notebook  computer. 

A  basic  configuration  features  1 M  byte 
of  standard  random-access  memory,  a 
20M-byte  internal  hard  drive  and  a  640- 
by  48(Vpixel,  16-gray-scale  LCD  that  is 
compatible  with  IBM's  Video  Graphics 
Array. 

The  price  for  a  basic  configuration  is 
$3,899. 

Kris  Technologies 
260  E.  Grand  Ave. 

S.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94080 
(415)875-6729 

Micropolis  Corp.  has  introduced  a  series 
of  small  computer  system  interface 
(SC^  hard  drives  that  feature  access 
times  as  low  as  3.9  msec. 

The  Hi^  Speed  series  includes  1 80M- 
and  385M-bytc  5Wi-in-  half-height  mod¬ 
els.  as  well  as  382M-.  765M-  and  1.2(k 
byte  fuU-beight  versions.  The  drives  are 
compatible  with  IBM  Bsrsonal  Computer 
ATs,  Apple  C^puter.  Inc.  Macintosh 
systems  and  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 
workstabons. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,175  for  the 
180M-byte  drives  to  $4,325  for  the  1.2(j- 


byte  models. 

The  company  ako  acmounced  two  5^4- 
in.  SCSI  Winchester  disk  drives.  Model 
1908  ($6,995)  is  a  5,400-rpm  device  that 
features  an  uxdomatted  storage  capaaty 
of  l.GG  bytes.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
merdaUy  available  in  second-quarter 
1991. 

Model  1548  ($8,695)  is  a  2G-byte 
drive  equipped  with  a  SC^-2  interface 
that  yields  communicatioRS  rates  as  high 
as  lOM  byte/sec.,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  available  in  first- 
qu^er  1991. 

Micropolia 
21211  Nordboff  St. 

Chatiwortb.  Calif.  9131 1 
(818)709-3300 


Systems 

Two  desktop  units  from  Leading  Edge 
Products.  Inc.  —  Model  D3/SX20C  and 
Modri  D3/^  —  are  scheduled  to  begin 
shipping  this  month. 

Model  D3/SX20C  is  a  20-MHz  Intel 
Corp.  80386SX-ba8ed  unit  with  a  32K- 
byte  cache.  Model  D3/33  is  a  hig^-end 
33-MHs  machioe  equipped  with  4M  bytes 
of  random-access  memory,  a  64K-tqrte 
cache  and  eight  expinsioo  slots. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $1,995  and 
$2,995  for  the  D3/SX20C  and  from 
$3,495  and  $4,495  for  the  D3/33.  de¬ 
pending  on  configuration. 

Leading  Edge  Product# 

117  Flaodera  Road 
Weatboro,  Maaa.  01581 
(508)836-4800 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  announced  The  Mi- 
cfoaoft  Office  for  Windows,  a  software 
product  that  combines  three  business  ap- 
pbeatioos  for  the  Mjcrosoft  Windows  Ver- 
sicin  3.0  graphical  user  environment 

The  product  includes  Microsoft  Excel 
for  Windows,  a  graphical  spreadsheet; 
Word  for  Endows,  a  Windows-based 
word  processor;  and  Hmerpoint  for  Win¬ 
dows,  a  preseotatioa  graphi^  program. 

The  Microsoft  Office  has  an  introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  $995. 

Microsoft 
One  Microsoft  Way 
Redmond,  Wash.  98052 
(206)882-8080 


Software  Utilities 

Marasys,  Inc-'s  Colorcube,  i  recently  an¬ 
nounced  color  graphics  productivity  tooi, 
enaUes  users  of  daUbase  management 
systems  to  present  three-dimensiooal 
data  in  row  or  column  formats  using  color 
as  the  third  dimensioo. 

By  striking  a  wnglg  key,  users  can  dis¬ 
play  numbers  behind  colors,  and  another 
key  enables  users  to  browse  data. 

The  product  requires  an  IBM  f^rsonal 
CUKnputer  AT.  XT  or  compatiUe,  MS- 
DOS  2.01  or  hi^icr  and  an  IBM  Color 
(Graphics  Adapter,  N5deo  Graphics  Array 
or  Enhanced  Graphics  Ad^er  color 
monitor. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $59.95. 
Mnniqm 

15425  Los  Gstoa  Btvd. 

LoaGatoa,  Calif.  95032 
(408)356-9367 
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Free  Lotus  1-2-3'  from  NEC 


WINDOWS"  SHOPPING?  LOOK  NO  FURTHER!  NEC  IS  including  the  new  Lotus*  1-2-3*  Release  3.1  and  Windows" 

•  «M0  NEC  TMhnol^^^  ^  ~  Sam. 

3.0  at  no  additional  charge  with  every  PowerMate*  SX,  386  and  486  system  purchased.  WHAT  YOU  SEE  IS 
WHAT  YOU  GET.  The  graphical  interface  that  can  “stack”  work  sheets  in  multicolor,  giving  the  user  simulta- 

386  t  4ae  m  fagslMd  tfMwnwu  at  WW  Cofp 

neous  access  to  16MB  of  memory.  All  with  the  finger^_e_aM  of  2cmm,_men^,_di^^^]^s_an^^^se! 

Utw  m  I.  3  m  ngBiind  raiMiW  .t  lmm  CvpuMiwi 

LET  YOUR  FINGERS  DO  THE  SHOPPING.  Call  1-800-NEC-1NFO  for  the  authorized  NEC  dealer  nearest  you.  Your  win- 

DMowt  •  ■  traMmtn  ol  Mcmeil  Cerporfmn 

dow  of  opportunity  will  close  on  December  Slat.  Act  today  or  your  $745.00  value  will  be  out  the  you-know-what. 

SUBMIT  CXMJPON  FtW  TOUK  COMPUMEKTAKY  COPY  OP  LOTUS*  l•^4•  MJ.EASR  U;  WINDOWS  18  INCLUDED  AT  POINT  OP  PUBCHASE  WITH  EACH  POwnMATE. 


Check  wooij  □  h.2S'  (L2MB)  □  S.S*  (720KB) 

PletM  inelade  with  th»  eoHpoD  year  oripaei  receipt  of  purchase  ideatifyiag  tl 


To  rush  yoor  order,  fax  sales  inroke  wtth  this  eoupMi  to  1-508*264.8622. 

Your  Federal  Ezpreu  Billing  Number - - - 

Please  note:  We  cannot  ship  to  a  P.O.  Box. 

Thia  offer  a  ralid  only  in  the  United  Statea  and  Canada  and  ia  void  where  prohibited. 
Availability  is  snl^  to  verifkatiwi  of  point  of  sale  infonnatiofL  Thia  offer  it  valid 
oo^  for  PowsMate  SX,  S86  and  486  systems  purehssed  between  October  L  IMO  and 
December  SL  1990  while  sui^iea  last 

Send  with  sales  invoice  to:  NEC  Technologies,  Inc.,  1414  MaatschaaetU  Ave., 
Boxborougta,  MaasachnsetU  01719.  ATTN:  1-2-Prea!  Promotton  Coordinator.  Dapt. 
6080S0.  Oidna  wfll  be  ehipped  within  24  boon  of  receipt  of  axvon  and  sales  sl^  at 
NEC  Tedinoiogiea.  VaSd  coupons  must  be  postmarked  Iqr  Januaty  L 199L  NEC  ia  not 


«tK^3e;.  n^^^  i::;rre  ^  ■  «Po«W  far  kt  or  n^bected  mail  and  «««  fo  Njed  -ty  coupon  e 

and  the  dealer’s  vaUdsUng  signature.  ■  ineorract,  and  toMj  caned  thia  pcomotton  M  injr  tane. 
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HOW  OTHERS  SEE  THE 
MACINTOSH-TO- 
MAINFRAME  CONNECTION. 


HOW  Avatar  sees  it. 


When  it  comes  to  system  integra¬ 
tion,  you  don’t  have  to  treat  the 
Mac  difTerently  than  any  other 
device  on  your  network.  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  MacMainFrame 
Scries,  the  broadest  range  of 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  options  available. 

‘  MORE  CHOICES. 

MORE  SOLUTIONS. 

Now,  in  an  integrated  set  of  solu¬ 
tions.  local  or  remote  Mac  users 
in  Token  Rir>g,  SDLC  or  coax 
environments  can  cap  centralized 
information  to  make  every  Mac 
user’s  desktop  more  powerful. 

MacMainFrame  distributes 
terminal  emulation,  hie  transfer, 
prirMcr  emulation  and  mainframe 

•  I'M!  Avmr  1  utfoiinaii 


graphics  across  a  wide  variety 
of  networking  schemes. 

Since  it’s  fully  AppleTalk 
compatible.  EtherTalk,  Token- 
Talk  and  LocalTalk  networks  are 
part  of  the  solution,  too. 

For  customization,  there’s 
Avatar’s  Programmer’s  Toolkit,  a 
full  range  of  Applications  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface  (API)  tools. 
For  example.  Avatar’s  HyperCard 
API  has  been  used  to  develop  a 
front  end  system  to  PROFS, 
IBM’s  electronic  mail  system. 

THE  MacMainFrame 
DIFFERENCE. 

Unlike  some  Mac-to-mainframe 
connections,  MacMainFrame 
enhances  the  benefits  of  the 


Macintosh  user  experience. 

Since  MacMainFrame  is 
completely  IBM  3270  compati¬ 
ble,  it  has  no  impact  on  normal 
mainframe  operations.  The 
result?  An  integrated  working 
environment  that  increases  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduces  headaches. 

SOMETHING  ELSE 
WE  SEE.  SERVICE. 

With  eight  years  of  experience, 
Avaur  offers  something  beyond 
products  and  technology.  It’s 
called  responsiveness.  You  see, 
as  the  3270  connectivity  spe¬ 
cialists,  we  have  helped  to 
integrate  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  printers 
into  many  different  en¬ 


vironments.  Which  means  we  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  set  of  solutions 
for  Token  Ring,  SDLC,  and  coax, 
both  standalone  and  via  gateway. 

To  find  out  how,  call  this 
number  toll  free  at 

1-800-289-2526. 

You’ll  find  that  we  understand 
Macintosh-to-mainframe  con¬ 
nectivity  like  no  one  else.  So  as 
your  network  options  continue  to 
grow.  Avatar  can  help  you  see  the 
forest  through  the  trees. 


65  South  Street,  Hopkiiuon,  MA  01748 


NETWORKING 


COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Dangers  of 
complacency 


I  ooe  more  area 
where  the  U.S. 
had  better  look 
to  its  laurels  if  it 
wants  to  stay  competitive  in  the 
^obal  busing  m^et  While 
we  may  gripe  about  our  long-dis* 
tance  carrier's  high  prices  or 
occasional  network  glitches,  we 
are  accustomed  to  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  td^y  reliable, 
transparently  transcontinental 
telecom  services  and  looki^ 
down  at  other  nations’  “primi¬ 
tive”  networks. 


Hus  type  of  complacency  is 
rapidly  booming  dangerous.  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  I^dfic  Rim  coun¬ 
tries  are  aggressively  upgrading 
their  networks  and  using  global 
networking  standards  such  as 
I^Ntodoso. 

Japan.  France  and  the  UK 
are  all  making  great  strides  in 
deploying  domestic  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices  and  reaching  out  to  other 
countries.  In  addition,  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community  are  fund¬ 
ing  long-term  efforts  to  set  up 
pan-European  broadband 
ISDN.  And  the  CCITT  is  coming 
up  with  telecommunications 
standards  that  will  ensure  inter¬ 
operability  between  different 
nations’  services. 

In  cootrast,  the  U.S.  is  still 
years  away  from  having  widely 
Continued  on  page  75 


‘I’d  like  to  charge  that  bui^er’ 

Credit-card  companies  use  networks  to  target  cask-oriented  market 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 
and  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


“The  future,  my  boy,  is  in  plas¬ 
tics.” 

Some  of  the  majcu  credit-card 
companies  are  adding  a  new 
twist  to  the  fomous  omen  from 
the  1967  film  The  Graduate. 
Visa  Intematumal,  Inc.  and  Mas¬ 
tercard  International,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  see  lucrative  opportunities 
for  (dastic  in  the  sprawling  cash- 
and  check-dominated  consumer 
transaction  markets.  They  hope 
that  technology  will  help  carry 
them  into  bu^esses  such  as 
fast-food  chains,  grocery  stores, 
parking  garages  and  movie  the¬ 
aters,  where  plastic  is  now  large¬ 
ly  a  stranger. 

Visa  is  undergoing  a  world¬ 
wide  restructuring  of  its  pro¬ 
cessing  technology  to  invade 
these  fast-paced  businesses, 
which  depend  on  rapid-fire  net¬ 
work  response  time  (sec  story 
page  76).  The  company’s  Vi- 
sanet  2000  project,  which  in¬ 
volves  deploying  a  global  hierar¬ 
chical  “supercenler"  architec¬ 
ture  and  a  fiber-optic  T1 
backbone,  is  under  way  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  500%  increase  in 
transaction  vcdume  during  the 
next  10  years,  according  to  Rog¬ 
er  Rrirce,  executive  vice  presi- 
deitt  of  Visa  International  Deliv¬ 
ery  Systems. 

Wldw  opwn  movkat 

Visa  estimated  that  about  $3.5 
trillion  worth  of  worldwide  am- 
sumer  transactioDs  take  place 
annually.  Ei^ty-five  percent  of 
these  transactions  involve  cash 


or  personal  checks  as  the  fmm  of 
payment,  and  9%  are  on  forms  of 
plastic  other  than  Visa  cards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  Cur¬ 
rently,  about  $1.6  bfiboo  in  V»- 
sanet  transactions  are  processed 
each  year. 

M^ercard  is  also  leveraging 


the  high-bandwidth  capacity  of 
fiber  to  handle  an  increased 
transaction  load.  Last  summer, 
the  firm  consolidated  two  nodes 
on  its  wide-area-  network  — 
called  Banknet  —  into  a  switch 
that  routes  data  among  member 
banks  over  a  fiber  backbone. 

Banknet  can  now  reportedly 
combine  up  to  24  member  banks 
on  a  sm^  circuit,  rather  than 


running  individual  links  to  each 
bank.  The  network  also  auto- 
matkaDy  reroutes  data  to  avoid 
service  delays,  according  to  the 
company. 

In  action,  Mastercard  em¬ 
ploys  “negative  file  tecfanology” 
for  tpeeding  up  transactkxis.  A 


cashier  can  scan  the  credit  card, 
and  a  local  copy  of  a  worldwide 
stolen-  and  restricted-card  data¬ 
base  is  instantly  searched  for  a 
match,  according  to  Meg  Jacob¬ 
son.  senior  vice  president  for 
U.&  merchant  business  at  Mas¬ 
tercard. 

If  there  is  no  match,  Jacobson 
said,  the  system  automatically 
authorizes  a  purchase  of  up  to 


LAN  standard:  Abridge  too  soon? 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Initial  reactioo  to  the  trial  bal¬ 
loon  re^irding  an  Ethernet/ 
Token-Ring  management  stan¬ 
dard,  raised  by  3Com  Corp-  and 
IBM.  has  been  muted. 

3Com.  the  leader  in  Ethernet 
local^rea  network  adapter 
cards,  and  IBM,  sovereigD  in  To¬ 
ken-Ring  systems,  announced  in 
July  that  were  working  on 
specifications  for  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  LAN  management  stan¬ 
dard.  The  standard  is  ntended  to 
aBow  network  managers  to  POO- 
itor  and  operate  Ethernet  sod 
TokahkiDg  networks  on  one 
console. 

Late  test  month,  IBM  »d 
aCom  Slid  they  had  given  a  pre- 


liminaiy  version  of  the  specifica- 
tioos  to  Banyan  Systems,  Inc., 
Novdl,  Inc.  Hie  Santa  Cruz  Op¬ 
eration  (S^)  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  for  their  comments.  They 
have  opeoed  thdr  review  to  any 
interested  parties. 

The  proposed  standard  is 
based  on  the  first  two  layers  of 
the  Open  Systems  Interaxmect 
commoo  management  infonna- 
tioo  protocol  model  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  use  s  limited  amount  of 
memory  in  order  to  coexist  with 
current  network  software. 

Whfle  some  of  the  chosen  four 
veodoraare  making  rwnfonmit- 
tal  statemenU  about  the  propos¬ 
al  some  users  expressed  skepti- 
ciam  about  its  rdevince  and 
chance  for  suoceas. 

Dkk  HibUe.  network  man¬ 


ager  at  Baylor  Universtty  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  in  Dallas,  said  3Com 
and  IBM  “should  learn  to  walk 
before  they  run”  by  managing 
different  oetwoildng  vendors  on 
Ethernet  first 

“The  effort  is  bmorable,” 
Tribble  said,  “but  why  don't 
[they]  work  on  the  multivendor 
managemeot  that  so  many  com¬ 
panies  have  babUed  abcMt  be¬ 
fore  we  worry  about  multiple 
netwockmgim^lBtandards.^' 

Crsolim  stondfdi 

Other  managers  working  in 
mmA  euviioumenta  are  asking 
if  juat  two  companies  can  push  a 
staodBd  into  being.  3Coid  and 
mu  may  need  to  form  a  broader 
conaortium  to  reafly  lights  fire, 
aaid  BB  Cooley,  manager  of  in¬ 


formation  technology  services  at 
Noral  Aerospace,  Inc.  in  New¬ 
port  Beach,  (^alif. 

(Conley  partly  discounted  the 
clout  th^  may  have  woo  when 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engbieers,  Inc's 
(lEEQ  Projject  802  committee 
for  LAN  st^idards  voted  earher 
this  month  to  adopt  beteroge- 
neoui  LAN  management  as  a 
prehnunary  standard.  He  sug¬ 
gested  puffing  in  Xerox 
Corp.  and  IXgita]  Equipment 
Corp.  mi^  bring  the  movement 
to  critical  mass. 

The  vendors  chosen  to  re¬ 
view  the  standard  in  September 
had  little  to  say  about  it 

A  spokesman  for  Westboro. 
MaBa.-baaed  Banyan  ask)  his  firm 
woidd  work  with  IBM  and  3Caa 
to  inckide  gateway  fimrrinnality 
in  the  standard,  which  he  sad  is 
preaenthr  orieated  toward  net¬ 


$25  and  waives  the  signature 
rule.  The  credit<ard  companies 
have  long  been  waiving  the  card¬ 
holder  signature  requirement 
for  certain  markets,  such  as  air¬ 
lines  and  direct  marketing.  The 
firms  acknowledge  that  they  will 
have  to  seriously  consider  waiv¬ 
ing  it  in  the  other  quidi  turn¬ 
around  environments  that  they 
are  hoping  to  infiltiate. 

Brwoking  IradMon 

Visa  and  Mastercard  already 
have  pilot  projects  imder  way  in 
several  inifostries  that  have 
traditioaany  cash-oriented. 

In  one  fuO-scale  program,  Ra¬ 
ley's  Superstore  in  Sacramento. 
Cahf.,  hm  both  a  d^t  system 
and  a  credit  system  that  accepts 
Mastercard  or  Visa,  according  to 
Chief  Infonnstion  Officer  Joanne 
Dooley. 

A  negative  database  system 
with  signature  waiver  is  in  place 
in  separate  Visa  and  Mastercard 
trials  at  Arfay's,  Inc.,  which  will 
rod  out  credit-card  service  in  22 
cities  in  all  its  company-owned 
stores  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
according  to  Rege  Braun,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  development 
operations. 

Arby's  uses  an  off-line  satel¬ 
lite  authorization  system  from 
Merchant  Tech  International 
and  has  determined  that  2.5%  of 
its  total  sales  must  be  credit 
sales  to  offset  the  additional  cost 
of  accepting  credit  cards. 

At  the  Houston  airport,  All- 
right  lurking  Texas.  Inc.  has 
been  accepting  Mastercard.  Visa 
and  American  Express  cards  for 
10  years.  Using  C^elerex  Cwp. 
cre^  authorization  terminals, 
which  also  operate  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  database  concept,  “we  can 
process  a  credit-card  transaction 
in  10  or  12  seconds,”  said  Steve 
Howard,  AUri^t  Forking  airport 
Continued  on  page  76 


work  adapter  cards. 

Rick  Thomas,  manager  of 
network  management  develop¬ 
ment  at  IBM's  Research  Trian¬ 
gle  Ml,  N.C..  foeffity.  said  gate¬ 
way  functionality  was  one  of  the 
attributes  dehb^leiy  left  off 
the  first  verson  of  the  proposal 
for  the  sake  of  amphdty. 

NoveO  said  oidy  that  the  com¬ 
pany  win  diacuas  the  proposal 
with  3Com  and  IBM  as  it 
evolvea.  An  SCO  apokesnan  sand 
his  company  had  not  prepared  a 
statemrrt  on  its  findings. 
Sources  at  Microsoft  were  on- 
avattahiefoccninmwk.  .. 

There  are  a  lew  companies — 
moutly  mteffigeet  wiring  hub 
finna  —  that  have 
their  irteitina  to  dehver  Ether- 
net/Tokeo-Rinc  management, 
but  their  sokirtoBB  require  pro¬ 
prietary  hob  hardware  for  fiiD 
functioQafity. 
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The  World’s  Most  Si 


Big  or  small,  young  or  old,  the  most  successful 
companies  in  the  world  have  something  in  common; 
Computer  Associates  software. 


financial  institutions  in 
the  banl^g  industry,  more  than  80 


(  '  \^)(  K 


are  using  CA-INFOPOINT.*  It’s  the  most 
advanced  and  efficient  banking  software 
solution  ever  developed. 

Every  day,  CA-INFOPOlNT’s  series  of 
integrate  components  help  more  than  800 
financial  institutions  minimize  operating 
costs,  strengthen  assets,  increase  market 
share  and  streamline  their  organizations. 

Aooqace&Defense. 

again  successfully  outbid 


the  competition  all  have 
one  thing  in  common; 
CA-CAS/AD.® 

It’s  the  most  advanced 
and  feature-rich 
Aerospace  &  Defense 
MRP  II  manufacturing 
and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  software  available. 

CA-CAS/AD  gives  the 
leading  firms  all  the  tools 
they  need  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their 
people,  capital  and 
...  ;  processes  while 
complying  with  DOD 
regulations. 


\ 


\ 


TTltianrinl  wherever  you  find  successful 
r  11  IcU  ILlCtl.  companies  you’ll  always  be  sure  to 
find  something  else; 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of  financial  software. 

Across  every  major  hardware  platform.  Masterpiece 
offers  a  single,  comprehensive  approach  to  corporate 
financial  accounting  needs  including;  General  Ledger 
and  Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and  Payables 
Management,  Receivables  and  Credit  Management, 


Fixed  Asset  Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Projert  and  Ubor  Cost  Tracking. 

Manufecturing.S“J;^r“'' 

automobile  manufacturer  received  industry  recognition 
for  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  And  it  was  no  surprise  that 
they  did  it  with  our  CA-cAs®  manufacturing  software. 
CA-CAS  is  a  comprehensive  on-line,  close-loop, 

net-change  MRP  II  computerized 
manufacturing  management 
system.  It  gives  the  world’s 
leading  manufacturers  the  vital 
plarming  and  control  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  achieve  Total 
Quality,  Just-In-Time,  and  Com¬ 
puter  Integrated  Manufacturing. 


From  sales  forecast  to  shipping 
L/L^ll  lDUllOIl*  to  invoice,  CA's  physical 
distribution  software,  CA-DMS?  offers  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  warehouse  management  solution.  Across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  industries,  CA-DMS  is  helping  the 
leading  finns  speed  up  delivery,  streamline  costs  and 
maximize  resources.  In  a  business  world  where  time  is  a 
critical  resource,  CA-DMS  gives  our  clients  a  distinct, 
strategic  advantage. 

Bunan 
Resources. 

Some  of  the  smartest  compan¬ 
ies  around  take  care  of  their 
most  important  resource  with 
software  from  Computer 
Associates.  From  the  initial 
interview  to  retirement, 

CA-HRS*  offers  a  full-cycle, 
integrated,  human  resources 
management  system 
including:  Payroll  and  Person¬ 
nel  Management,  Applicant 
Tracking  and  Requisition 
Control  and  Position-based 
Budgetary  Control. 

For  more  information  on 

any  of  our  proven,  application  software  solutions  call 
1-800-645-3003.  Call  today  and  learn  the  difference 
between  software 
forbusiness-and 
software  for 
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Fast-packetaplusfordumbtenninals 

netwoilcing  multiplexer.  The 
specifications  shared  by  the  Sync 
Research  and  Stratacom  pi^* 
ucts  conform  to  those  nailed 
down  in  September  by  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Northern  Teleam, 
Inc.  and  Stratacom  to  tide  the  in¬ 
dustry  over  until  a  final  version 


Dumb  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
slow  and  inefficient. 

The  bandwidtb-optimizmg 
c(  fiist-packet  tech¬ 
nology  are  now  bei^  applied  to 
dumb  terminals  —  an  installed 
base  estanated  at  over  17  million 
tocfay  ud  expectrt  to  reach  20 
mUioii  by  1994,  accordmg  to 
mait^  reaeardi  firm  Dataquest. 
Inc.  in  ^  Joee,  Caltf. 

Sync  Reseuch  in  Tustin, 
Cafif.,  haa  announced  that  it  will 
start  shipping  a  network  access 
product  next  month  that  concen¬ 
trates  traffic  from  different  m^ 
ufKturers’ dumb  temunab  onto 
a  f^-packet  network  via  a 
fnme-rday  interface.  The 
Frame  Reby  Network  Access 
ContfoDer  is  intended  to  speed 
up  the  wide-area  network  por- 
tioo  d  (krect  data  transfers  from 
terminals  to  remote  hosts. 

According  to  Greg  Toussaim, 
vice  president  of  sales  and  mar- 

Frame  RELAY 

is  faster  than 
X.25  in  that  it 
capitalizes  on  today’s 
highly  reliable  digital 
circuits. 


original  form. 

tA#>  traditioiial  X.25  packet 
switching,  frame  relay  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  allopate  bandvridtfa  oa  de¬ 
mand  to  squeese  as  much  func¬ 
tionality  out  of  their  circuits  as 
possible. 

However,  frame  relay  is  fest¬ 
er  than  x.25  in  that  it  capitalizes 


<Hi  today’s  highly  reliable  digital 
circuits  by  eliminating  the  over¬ 
head  of  em^  checking  and  cor- 
rectx»  on  each  node. 

The  netwiMk  access  amtrol- 
ler  parallels  the  role  of  a  bridge, 
router,  terminal  server  or  clus¬ 
ter  contnriler  on  the  customer 
premises  side  <rf  a  WAN.  The 


of  the  formal  CCITT  standard 
emerges. 

Terminals  directly  attached 
to  remote  hoste  —  the  market 
targeted  by  Sync  Research’s 
(n^)duct  —  will  continue  to  ac¬ 
count  for  approximately  24%  of 
the  installed  base  of  dumb  tomi- 
nals  through  at  least  1992  when 
total  installations  wfil  reach 
nearly  19  million,  according  ta 
Dataquest. 


Ther 

QfGoodReaso 


ketxDg  at  Sync  Research,  re¬ 
sponse  ti«ne  delays'improve  from 
0.5  to  five  seco^  on  an  X.25 
network  to  50  to  100  msec  on  a 
frame-relay  network.  The  prod¬ 
uct.  he  explained,  is  also  ittend- 
ed  to  deli^  the  bandwidth-on- 
deroand  efficieocy  afforded  hy 
fast-packet  technology  to  the 
terminal-user  community. 

The  state  of  Flcnida  reported¬ 
ly  suppOTts  about  15,000  termi- 
D&  from  various  vendcnrs 
throu^MMt  its  statewide  ageih 
cies.  Most  of  the  myriad  termi¬ 
nals  connect  directly  to  a  remote 
host,  according  to  a  spcrftesman 
at  the  state's  communications  di¬ 
vision. 

The  state  plans  to  start  test¬ 
ing  the  netw^  access  coord- 
ler  this  spring  in  hopes  of  replac¬ 
ing  several  of  its  175,000  to 
$80,000  IBM  3745  front-end 
processors  with  the  $6,000  to 
$15,000  Sync  Research  prod- 
The  controOer  performs 
the  traffic  management  func- 
tions  of  an  IBM  froO-end  pro¬ 
cessor  and  is  not  limited  to  IBM 
functionality,  the  spokesman 
noted. 

Frame  rday  is  a  form  of  fest* 
packet  tedmidogy  suited  for 
transporting  data  that  travds  in 
bursts,  as  temmal-to-bost 
transaction  processing  applica¬ 
tions  or  tj^c  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  local-area  networks.  This 
is  because  frame  refey  ships  (feta 
in  variad)le-len^  padmts.  iHnch 
isckanctenstic  of  the  data  in  its 
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available,  carrier'independent 
nationwide  ISDN  services.  Car¬ 
riers  have  given  the  same  ex¬ 
cuses  for  years  ncfw.  They  are 
waiting  for  ‘*staUe,  comF^e" 
standards  that  will  ensure  inter- 
<^)enibility  between  different 
types  (A  carrio'  switches  and  be¬ 


tween  the  switches  and  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment 

However,  friiat  h^  really 
stunted  ISDN’s  growth  m  tte 
U.S.  is  lack  (A  maricet  demand: 
We  consider  it  a  luxury  here.  Af¬ 
ter  all.  unlike  most  ci  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  U.S.  already  has 
reliable,  transparently  accessi¬ 
ble  transcontinental  telecom¬ 
munications  services. 

Telephone  lines  suf^rt 


9.6K  bit/sec.  data  transmissicn; 
for  users  with  hitler  band¬ 
width  needs,  dedicated  hnes  are 
available.  We  are  even  getting 
hifi^i-speed  switched  distal  ser¬ 
vices  now through  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  proprietary  and ‘*stan- 
dard"  technologies  such  as 
switched  muitimegabit  data  ser¬ 
vice.  frame  rday  aixl  cell  rday. 

In  contrast,  it  is  still  difScult 
to  make  a  telq;dM3oe  call  in  many 


parts  of  the  wotid,  and  many 
countries  are  just  beginning  to 
install  (figital  networks.  AD  this 
is  rapidly,  however,  as 

1992  approaches.  Europeans 
recogniae  tfa^  must  ut^  and 

systems  if  they  want  to  compete. 
And  the  voy  foct  that  many 
countries  are  starting  with  prim¬ 
itive  networks  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  leapfrog  the  U.S.  If 


1 


Are  Hundreds 
IbChocKeUs 
[lb  Support  DBZ 
LatestR)ur. 


With  the  addition  of  these  four  new  products  to  our  ProSeriesfwDB2"‘  prxxluct  line,  On-Ur»eScrfi- 
waie  jgnlidifies  its  position  as  an  industry  leader  in  si^i^ying  s<^uti(MS  and  support  Pw  DB2. 

For  the  Data^ise  Administratoi;  we  offer  PmAbe^Plus—hr  DB2  catalog  analysis  and  object  mainte¬ 
nance;  and  ProBuild*— to  create  customized  DB2  tools  and  prototypes  50%  faster:  These  are  now  joined  by 
/Vo&cure*— the  leader  for  managing  DB2  security:  ProAudit*—the  custom  audit  trail  facility  for  DB2:  and 
automated  scheduling  arid  administration  of  DB2  utilities.  AD  these  will  help  you  meet  dead¬ 
lines  and  simplify  the  complexities  of  DB2 . 

Ibrthe  Application  Programmer;  we  have  ProEdiJ*—the  industry  leader  for  complete  DB2  application 
testing.  This  is  now  complemented  1^  /^oOpftmtze*— which  provides  automated  recommendations  for  effi¬ 
cient  DB2  application  tuning.  These  speed  applications  into  production,  improve  DB2  apptication  perform- 
I  ance.whiJe  saving  you  time. 

I  On-Lirie  Sofcv^^reh  newly  expanded  ProSeries  for  DB2,  cormled  with  its  fuU  range  of  DB2 

_ courses,  and  complete'  techmc^  and  management  DB2  crmsulting  services,  wiU  hdp  the  DBA 

and  Application  Programmer  increase  their  speed,  quality  and  effisctiveness,  and  give  your  company  a  com- 
petitiveedge.  .  ,  ... 

Naturally  On-Line  Software  offers  over  twenty  years  of  leadership  in  IBM "  systems  software  and  a  ute- 
time  trade-in  guarantee.  .  ,  - 

As  you  can  see.  our  commitment  to  DB2  solutions  and  support  goes  beyond  a  lot  of  talk. 

Formoreinfr>rmation,pl^secall800-642-0177.1n  Sa*  i_l 

Canada,  c^416-620-4844.t>utside  the  US  and  Canada,  I  Ovl-C.  vVoXw 

rjfl  INTERNATIONAL 


call  44-71-631-3696. 


IBItTuil  I  iuiw  Mtrtiiari  Corporaoow 


they  have  to  do  a  complete  re¬ 
vamp  anyway,  it  isn’t  such  a  big 
deal  for  them  to  instaD  the  lat¬ 
est  communicatiafis  tedmo)- 
ogjes.  indoding  ISDN. 

By  1992.  according  to 
Gartner  Groop,  s  agnihcant  part 
of  Europe  wiD  not  only  have 
broadly  available  ISDN  but  in- 
teniatiociaDy  interconnected 
ISDN  services.  Indeed,  several 
organiatioos.  including  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Comn^ssioo  and  a  coo- 
sorthiro  of  Ristal  Tel^ibone 
pnd  Tel^rqrb  authorities,  sre 
said  to  be  readying  projects  to 
implement  broadband  ISDN 
across  Europe. 

U.S.  carriers  such  as  AT&T 
nowprovideswitchediiRenia- 
tional  links  to  ISDN  services  in 
France.  Britain.Japanandelae- 
wberebutwithouttbefuUintel- 
hgence  and  bandwidth  of  a  true 
eod-to«nd  ISDN  connection. 

No  doubt.  U.S.  carriers  wiU  pro¬ 
vide  true  ISDN  connections 
with  overseas  carriers  vriien  the 
CClTT’s  standard  is  ftnahsed. 
However,  those  links  wiD  have 
limited  utility  until  we  also  have 


IF  THE  U.S.  does 
not  put  more  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  com¬ 
munications  industry 
to  get  the  national 
ISDN  house  in  order, 
we’ll  be  second-rate 
citizens  in  a  global  com¬ 
munity. 


a  truly  end-to-end  ISDN  net¬ 
work  throu^MMt  the  country, 
instead  of  a  hodgepodge  of 
slightly  incompatible  services. 

If  U.S.  busfoesses  and  gov¬ 
ernment  bodies  do  not  put  more 
pressure  on  the  communica- 
tkms  industry  to  get  the  national 
ISDN  bouse  in  order,  We’D  be 
second-rate  dtizens  in  a  0obal 
community  that  is  tied  togeti^ 
with  standardized  cost-effective 
digital  imtot  —  supporting  64K 
iMt/sec.  now.  2M  bit/sec.  soon 
and  45M  bit/  sec.  in  the  not  too 
distant  futui^ 

Such  services  are  becoming 
a  top  priority  for  businesses  that 
are  accelerating  their  0obal 
strategies  and  looking  to  set  up 
new  overseas  plants,  ofSces 
and  partnerships.  Such  firms 
need  to  run  bandwidth  across 
borders  to  keep  track  of  the  lat¬ 
est  sales  figures  at  their  outlets 
around  the  world,  to  ensure 
timriy  exchange  of  change  or¬ 
ders  and  invoices  with  suppbers 
via  dectrooic  data  interchange 
and  to  ensure  that  the  latest 
price  figures  get  to  afl  their  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  a  tin^  fasfaioa. 

Let’s  not  let  international 
networidng  be  one  more  area 
where  our  complacency  turns 
us  into  also-rans  in  the  ^obal 
market 
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tmtttflw.  Howard  sax)  about  30%  (tf  his 
busmessjs  done  bjr  credit  card. 

The  Celerex  system  transfers  Afl- 
rigbt’s  diOy  reports  tQ  a  local  accounting 
padoge.  sad  the  processed  data  is  trans- 
odtted  to  (he  Houston  headquarters’ 
mainfrMie  over  tefepbooe  lines  during 
the  ni^  using  modems. 

He  noted  that  the  service  lees  using 
electronic  transmissioo  of  charges  rather 
than  pen  and  paper  have  caused  the  dis¬ 
counts  on  his  Ttceipu  to  feD  to  about  2% 
to  3%  with  Visa  and  to  dose  to  4%  with 
AmericanExpress. 

The  amount  that  a  merchant  loses  in 


credit-card  service  fees  is  a  maior  consid- 
eration  for  low-margin  businesses. 

Credit-card  company  candidates  such 
as  Hardee’s  Food  Systems,  Inc.,  a  fast- 
food  restauratt  cfaafo  in  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C..  and  Byerty’s,  a  10-store  grocery 
diain  in  the  hfinneapohs  area,  said  the 
current  receipt  discotint  structure  eats  up 
their  profits.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
elected  not  to  implfiment  credit-card  sys¬ 
tems  just  yet.  attbcmgh  both  acknowl¬ 
edged  that,  because  of  competition,  credit 
cards  wQl  prob^dy  be  in  th^  future. 

‘ife're  not  conskfering  accepting 
credit  cards  at  this  time,  though  it’s  tecfa- 
oicaQy  feasQde,”  sax)  Gerald  Rowland, 
comptroller  at  Hardee’s.  “Our  margins 
are  9%  to  10%  as  it  is.  and  simple  math 
tdls  you  that  paying  a  3%  to  5%  service 


fee  to  a  bank”  takes  a  significant  chunk 
out  of  the  profit. 

Lynn  &nith,  director  of  telecommuni- 
catioos  at  Hardee’s,  added  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  developing  its  own  terminal  with  a 
credit-card  stot  and  restaurant  informa¬ 
tion  system  that  could  also  accept  a  debit 
card,  such  as  a  bank  card. 

“Our  custmners  would  be  good  candi¬ 
dates.  but  I  don’t  see  supermarkets  a 
good  place  for  aedit  cards  until  the  dis¬ 
count  issue  gets  resolved.’’  added  Tom 
Harberts,  president  of  Byeiiy’s. 

Frocnduf  s  diffwr 

“We  put  together  certain  procedures  for 
certain  types  of  businesses.’’  said  Jeanne 
Alford,  director  of  puUic  affairs  at  Visa. 
‘Tm*  airhnes  and  direct  mail,  we  have  an 


'Mnying  a  data  center  tn  the  suburixs  isn’t  as  far 
out  as  you’d  think. 

There’s  growii^  interest  in  moving  jarge  data 
centers  firm  expensive  dowTTtciwn  cffires  into  cheaper 
space  a  little  farther  out 

But  what  makes  perfect  management  sense  can 
send  a  chill  through  MIS.  Because  as  the  distance 
between  users  and  data  center  increases,  system 
perfixmance  often  drcps  dramaticaUj; 

Unless  you’re  hook^  up  with  Network.  Systems. 

Our  HYPEIRchannel-DX  networks 

dissimilar  processrxs,  peripherals, 
.  ^  and  protocols  over  long  distances  for 

.  tnre high-perfcxmaixe networking. 

And  RDS7  our  Remote  Device 
System,  extends  IBM  mainimme 
diannels  to  just  about  arrywhete  phone 
and  fiber  lines  win  go,  with  no  performance  loss. 

Before  management  sends  you  packing  for  the 
suburbs  and  points  beycnd,  c^  us  at  1-800-338-0122 
fix-  a  ccx^taticxL  ^\fe’  U  show'  you  all  the  benefits 

of  distributed  information  systems.  Including  the 

acrtsofitoparidng  ^  Nrt»„Hc Systems. 


address  verification  chedt  in  ;dace  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  fraud.  We're  lool^  at  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  checks  and  balances  in  the  fost* 
food  and  grocery  markets,  but  I  can’t 
comment  yet  on  i^t  that  would  be.” 

However,  Donley  sax)  it  is  possiUe  to 
offset  credit-card  service  fees  by  offering 
higher-profit  ivoducts,  such  as  kitchen 
appliances  and  txxne  accessories,  to  buy¬ 
ers.  She  said  ad>en  peofde  are  buying  fcM^ 
on  credit,  they  are  more  likely  to  buy  oth- 
eritems. 

According  to  Donley,  the  program  is 
too  young  for  Raley’s  to  provide  statistics 
about  its  profitability,  but  she  said  Raley’s 
management  is  "picaaed"  with  the  alter¬ 
native  payment  program,  in  which  52  of 
the  chain’s  58  stm-es  currently  partici¬ 
pate. 


Overhaul 


Visa  IntematioQal  has  de¬ 
termined  that  its  antici¬ 
pated  500%  increase  in 
transactkm  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade  will 
require  a  heavy-duty  restructuring 
of  its  infonnatioo  tedindc^.  Enter 
the  Vnaaet  2000  project,  which  has 
been  under  way  «nce  June. 

Based  on  a  hierarcfaka]  ‘‘super¬ 
center’’  cockcept,  primarily  for  im¬ 
proved  network  management  and 
backup,  the  data  centers  will  in¬ 
dude  3090-type  machines  Unked 
across  the  Atbikic  by  fiber-optkTl 
circuits,  according  to  Roger  Peirce, 
Visa’s  executive  vice  president  of 
delivery  systems. 

Visa  foresees  the  swelling  of 
credit-card  vduxnes  because  of  an 
^ort  to  invade  traditional  cash- and 
check-oriented  markets  such  as  fost 
food.  Mrce  also  said  the  melding  of 
the  European  Ecoaomic  Communi¬ 
ty  in  1992  should  pump  iq) 
credit-card  use  because  it  “throws 
the  whole  payment  system  up  for 
grabs..Visa  is  the  clos^  tlung  to  a 
standard  international  curmcy.’’ 
The  supercenters  are  payment  pro¬ 
cessing  centers  that  serve  national 
payments  in  the  countries  in  which 
th^  are  located  and  win  back  up 
other  supercenters,  according  to 
Mice.  Four  supercenters  wfll  be 
deployed  in  this  decade. 

At  the  second  levd  of  the  hierar- 
diy.  interchange  centers  in  the 
U.S..  Canada,  Aso/Mific.  Europe, 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  win  handle  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  processiog. 

Visa  has  committed  to  spUtting 
its  dedicated  fines  between  AT&T 
and  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
The  company  wiU  reportedly  use 
Network  Eqtdpment  Technologies. 
Inc. 'll  multiplexers. 

Mrce  said  that  previously  Visa 
“had  never  fonn^ised  the  data 
flow"  and  that  the  peer-to-fwer  na¬ 
ture  of  Hs  ;xocessing  centers 
“wasn't  manageable'*  erxxi^  to 
hatMUe  the  anticipated  increased 
traffic  down  the  ro^ 

Visanet  2000  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $150  mflfion.  Mice  said, 
and  should  have  a  10^1  payback 
over  seven  years. 

JQANIE  M.  WEXLER 
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We  need  to  talk. 

Many  claims  of  connectivity  fall 

-  ■  apart  when  you  examine  them  closely. 

Proprietary  software  and  hardware  put 
serious  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  your 
network. 

Only  Wollongong  has  the  software 
products  that  connect  dissimilar  hardware 
and  software,  because  we  base  our  solu- 
-  tions  on  open  system  standards. 

Not  only  do  we  connect  any  LAN 
to  any  other  LAN,  we  help  you  build 

,  _  LANs  based  on  open  systems  standards. 

We  complement  your  existing  network, 
so  you  protect  the  investments  you’ve 
already  made. 

In  fact,  for  over  10  years,  we’ve 
been  helping  Fortune  500  companies 
build  and  manage  networks  in  multi- 
vendor  environments. 

So  before  you  get  locked  into  pro¬ 
prietary  requirements,  take  a  closer  look. 

Call  1-800-872-8649  (in  Califor¬ 
nia  1-800-962-8649)  or  write  The 
Wollongong  Group,  Inc.  1129  San 
Antonio  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

When  you  need  to  network,  we 
need  to  talk. 

WOUDNGONG 


®  1990,  The  Wcdkmgong  Group,  Inc. 

All  ocher  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturen. 


The  leader  in  multi-vendor  networking. 


NETWORKING 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


N*fWoHc 

mdnagemant 

Hewtett'I^ckard  Co.  has  intro- 
diKxd  HP  Probeview  3.0,  a  soft¬ 
ware  padoge  designed  for  use 
witb  the  HP  4990S  Lanprobe 
network  analysis  system. 


HP  Lanprobe  comprises  an 
HP  4991A  Lanprobe  segment 
monitor  ($4,470  to  $4,995),  HP 
4990A  Probeview  sctftware 
($5,000)  and  an  optional  HP 
4992A  Node  Locator  ($975). 

■HP  Probeview  S.Oincludes  an 
embedded  database  that  can  be 
used  to  organize  data  according 


to  node,  segment  and  network. 
An  HP  4993A  Probeview  am- 
sole  equipped  vnth  an  HP  Vectra 
QS/20  posonal  computer  con¬ 
figured  with  HP  Proteview  3.0 
is  priced  at  $12,750. 
Hewlett-Packard 
3000  Hanover  St. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94304 
(800)752-0900 

[)avid  Systems.  Inc.  has  intro¬ 


duced  an  in-band  communica¬ 
tions  module  (ICM)  design^  for 
its  five-  and  12-slot  intelligent 
concentrators. 

The  Supervisor  ICM  estab¬ 
lishes  a  communications  function 
between  the  concentrator  and  a 
control  workstation  for  a  net¬ 
work  management  system  and 
provides  in-band  signaling  via  an 
Ethernet  network.  Firmware  on 
the  concentrator's  Supervisor 


tf  DE2  Is  The  Answer,  What 
Tte  Heck  W^  The  Question? 


Beeinnmgto  wonder  about  betting  engineering  solutions  and 

your  company’s  future  on  DB27  integrated  life-cycle  support  are 

V\buldn't  you  like  to  ready  today  including:  4GL's; 

know  how  IBM's  one  of  the  industry's  most 

information  manage-  successful  COBOL 

ment  approach  _ _  development 

address  the  environments: 

problems  application 

and  issues  generators: 

you’Ufacein  .  knowledge-based 

the90s7  systems  and 

We  think  you  products  for 

would.  So.  project 

we've  developed  estimation  and 

a  check-list  of  change 

what's  most  manageinent. 

important  to  you.  Inaddiaon, 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you  our  information 

can  expea  from  IBM.  _  management 

Anri  what  you  can  expea  from  us.  ^^rr^rirr  ^  ^rrilt 

upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 

iprunecnon:  - _ 90s  which  can  free  you 

Rusanxkwnts  VSM4 _ i_  from  hardware 

- ^  constraints.  All  of  your 

(  n.v.Mw  r  I  - mission-cntical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 
from  mainframe  to 

I  vM  -1/1  midrange  to  PC. 

'-c^lOs _ i_  CA90S  also  protects 

I  ™vn*ioK  -,  /  I  /  I  the  massive  investment 

you  ve  made  m  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 

■jn.~n:>c _ r-  ,  ,  you  to  tuo  yout  ptesent  appUcatlons 

wKicMMa  I  /  unchanged  using  our  relational 

-  database  technology. 

ws»««S«S" - V~7~  Altogether.  It's  a  smarter,  more 

FiiovEN  sqi,<nimiitiiBwa^  ptaaical  approach  to  information 

dmimahauni  , .  _  management. 

As  the  world’s  leading  indepen-  9tie  that  s  readily  available 

dent  software  company.  Computer  today. 

Associates  can  give  you  more.  Which  leaves  just  one  question 

Much  more.  for  eveiyone  who's  still  patiently 

Tbb^  with  CA-IDMS’/DB  and  waiUng  for  IBM... 

CA-DATACOM/DB*  are  more  ***<77  arej'ou  wamngjor? 

practical,  productive  and  proven - 

than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative.  - 
Our  comprdiensive  software 

FM'mortiiifonBa(iDacaDi-800-645-3003.  01990  Computer  AssodattsliaeroaiioRal.  toe.,  TnStavan  Avenue.  Garden  City  NY  11S30'4767. 

AD  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  reglMered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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module  includes  Sini{de  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol 
(SNMP)  compatibility,  and  when 
joined  with  an  ICM.  complete 
SNMP  management  connectiv¬ 
ity  is  provided,  the  vendor  said. 

Tte  product  costs  $795. 
David  Systems 
701 E.  Evelyn  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)720-8000 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc.  has 
introduced  a  site  bcense  man¬ 
agement  system  designed  to  let 
network  managers  control  the 
number  of  concurrent  users  of 
an  application  software  program 
running  on  a  local-area  network. 

Netsentinel  can  be  operated 
only  with  a  hardware  key.  It 
tra^  bow  many  users  are  si- 
multaoeously  accessing  a  soft¬ 
ware  application  and  bars  addi- 
tknial  users  from  accessing  the 
same  inogram  when  the  limits  of 
a  site  agreement  have  been  met. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $49  to 
$299  per  systm,  depending  on 
quantity  and  type  of  hardware 
key  mo^  purchased. 

Rainbow  Technologies 
9292  Jeronimo  Road 
Irvine,  Calif.  92718 
(714)454-2100 

Local-area 

natwoiking 

software 

Aim  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  optical-based  infor- 
matiOQ  and  image  managemeirt 
serftware  product  that  uses  Mi¬ 
crosoft  (^^.’s  Windows  as  an 
api^ication  interface. 

Target  is  a  set  of  modules  that 
support  document  scanning, 
wmk-Qow  or  documeitt  routing 
and  fa^ntiUi  1/0.  It  also  includes 
modules  tlut  download  main¬ 
frame-generated  documents  and 
provide  software  emulation  for 
IBM  3270,  Difftal  Equqnneiit 
Coep.  VT-100  and  VT-200  and 
asynchronous  terminals. 

Pridng  ranges  freun  $2300 
to  $29,000. 

Aim  Systems 
1 1 30-D  Burnett  Ave. 
Concord,  Calif.  94520 
(415)682-7922 


Comtiol  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
lOOM  bit/sec.  contnto  that 
was  designed  for  Unix  multiuser 
graphics  systems. 

Mukiv^oo  enaUes  users  to 
connect  as  many  as  16  graphics 
statioDS  to  an  Intel  Corp.  SfbjSO- 
or  I486-b88ed  IBM  I^rsonal 
Computer  AT-compatiUe  sys¬ 
tem.  It  runs  under  The  Sa^ 
Crus  Operatioo’s  Xenix  or  Unix 
and  AT&Ts  Unix  System  V. 

A  Muhivisioii  host  contn^ 
a>st8  $995,  and  a  ^st^  that 
can  connect  four  grai^ucs  sta¬ 
tions  at  a  distance  of  <9  to  225 
feet  from  ahost  costs  $3,742. 
Cooitrol 

2675  Patton  Road 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55164 
(612)854-3413 
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Larry  L.  Bet* 
wiger  has  been 
promoted  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice 
president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  corpo¬ 
rate  infannation  services  at 
UJB  Fiaandal  Corp.  in 
Princeton.  NJ. 

Betsinger  joined  UJB  in 
December  1989  as  a  senior 
vice  preaideiit.  He  is  re^ton- 
sible  for  corporatewide  com¬ 
puter  operatioas.  systems 
and  programming  and  tde- 
communications  at  tbe  $13.6 
biDioo  fitundal  services  firm. 

Before  joining  Bet- 
singer  was  a  senior  vice  preai¬ 
deiit  and  dbef  information  of¬ 
ficer  at  Meritor  Financial 


Corp.  in  Philadeli^,  which 
outsourced  its  information 
systems  function  to  Electron¬ 
ic  Data  Systems  Corp.  in 
1989.  Prior  to  that  position, 
be  was  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Fuat  City 
Sendees  Co.,  tbe  IS  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Fust  City  Bancorp  in 
Houston. 

Betsinger  attended  Drake 
University  and  completed  re- 
quireroents  for  a  de^ee  from 
tbe  University  of  Wtsconsin 
Graduate  Seb^  of  Banking. 


Alexander 
PerraudMa  has 
been  named  as¬ 
sistant  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Computer  Center  at 
New  York  Univeraity. 

Perrauiob,  43.  was  most 
recently  director  of  MIS  at 
tbe  Reserve  Fund.  Before 
that,  be  was  direemr  of  inter- 
oatkmal  IS  at  Sebering- 
PVittgh,  Inc.,  bolding  posi- 
tioos  in  the  U.S.  and  Eun^. 


Stcf^ien  A.  Little  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  of 
corporate  IS  at  Squm  D 
Co.,  a  manubetur^  of  tndus- 
trialcootrolandelectricaldis- 
tributioQ  products  jn  I^tine , 

ni 

Little  bad  been  Squm  D's 
director  of  IS  since  joining  the 
company  in  19^.  In  his  new 
position,  be  has  overall  re- 
gwrobility  for  tbe  plaiming. 
design  and  implementatioo  of 
tbe  company's  IS  worldwide. 

Little  b^  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  industrial  mana^ 
ment  from  Purdue  University 
and  an  M^  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Qiicago. 


A  taste  for  IS  and  an  ancient  art 


Mondavi 's  Graham  crafts  systems  with  respect  for  wine-making  tradition 

PROFILE:  Ken  Graham 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


DimtorofUtS.  RAtrtiivnamn  Winery 

MIsatMii  A^nt  tedtnaUgy  te  mattuting.  iiitrihuticm  end  other  hunmets  ont  m 


An  empty  oak  barret  rolls  into 
poshioo.  a  pungent  and  fruity 
smell  emanating  from  its  ca- 
bemet-stained  inner  waQs. 
An  apron-wrapped  worker 
nimbly  inserts  a  hose  into  the  cask  and 
fills  it  with  tbe  juice  of  plun^)  grapes 
plucked  from  the  nearby  Napa  Va^ 
hifis.  Tbe  barrel  is  later  moved  into  a 
cellar,  where  it  will  languish  for  a  year 
ot  more  while  tbe  French  oak  helps 
transform  the  rough  palate  of  tbe  juke 
into  a  full  and  subtle  wine. 

"Wine  making  is  a  very  crid  and  an¬ 
cient  art,  and  I  have  to  respect  that," 
says  Ken  Graham,  director  of  MIS  at 
the  Robert  Mondavi  Winery,  while  ob¬ 
serving  the  centuries-old  process. 
"There’s  not  too  much  a  cmnputer  can 
do  to  change  that” 

What  has  changed,  however,  is  that 
the  wine-making  industry  has  become 
a  fiercely  competitive  business  where 
such  modem  concerns  as  marketing, 
sales  and  distribution  effictency  chn 
make  or  break  a  vintner.  When  Gra¬ 
ham  joined  Oakville.  Calif. -based  Mon¬ 
davi  as  informatxm  systems  head  two 
years  ago.  be  was  fa^  with  tbe  chal¬ 
lenge  of  establishing  a  technology  in- 
hrastructure  that  could  apply  the  so¬ 
phisticated  tools  of  tbe  Siiioin  Age  to 
an  industry  that  has  remained  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  since  bibbeal  times. 

I^ed  from  early  retirement  by 
both  technological  advances  and  the 
chance  to  move  to  an  area  be  loves, 
Graham,  59,  knew  he  had  his  woik  cut 
out  for  1^.  When  vintners  lovint^  de¬ 
scribe  the  soft  romance  of  "tbe  broth- 
erbeod  ctf  wine  making,’'  they  tacitly 
refer  to  an  emotional  domain  where 
technology  dares  not  trample. 


appneiatingAesnUleortofwinemaktnt 

"My  first  important  step  was  to 
make  management  realize  bow  im¬ 
portant  IS  can  be  to  tbe  tompany," 
Graham  says.  "In  tbe  wine-making 
business.  MIS  is  dearly  not  tbe  driving 
factor  in  making  you  a  success,  but  we 
(^yavety  key  role." 

Co-workers  say  that  udien  Graham 
arrived,  tbe  IS  infrastructure  of  the 
winery  had  slipped  and  was  not  flexible 
enou^  to  Mondavi's  10%  to 


15%  annual  growth  rate.  "We  needed 
to  start  all  over  in  some  areas,"  says 
Caroline  C»vas.  marketing  manager 
at  Mondavi's  Woodbridge.  Calif.,  sales  ' 
frffir#  ‘'We  knew  what  we  wanted  in 
the  areas  of  computers  but  were  total¬ 
ly  unable  to  get  our  arms  around  the 
prot^em.  Ken  figured  out  what  we 
needed  and  was  instrumental  in  selling 
those  ideas  to  management" 

Contin»udoHpage82 


The  high  cost  of  the  lowly  business  letter 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


The  cost  of  a  secretary-pro¬ 
duced,  one-page  business  let¬ 
ter  shot  up  79%  during  the 
last  decade,  despite  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  persond  (X)m- 
puters  by  secretaries,  actording  to 
Dartnell  Corp.,  a  business  infonnatloo 
publisher  ba^  in  Cfaka^. 

The  cost  hike  was  driven  mostly  by 
the  increasing  salaries  of  secretaries 
aiKl  their  bosses  in  tbe  1980s,  vdrich 
tracked  the  economy’s  inflation  rate, 
according  to  DartneO  Senior  Editor 
Bob  Minor. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  hard  evi¬ 
dence  that  —  compared  with 
modem  electronk  typewriters  — 
boost  secretarial  productivity  fev*  one- 
page  missives,  he  said. 

"There  is  no  cost-saving  visible 


when  a  computer  is  used  on  a  short 
business  letter,  but  that  picture  can 
change"  for  complex,  multipage  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  bids,  quotes,  reports  and 
legalfilings,  DartneO  reported. 

Tbe  cost  of  a  one-page  business  let¬ 
ter  resulting  from  fac»-to- 
facte  dictation  rose  6%  to 
$  10.85  in  1990,  according 
to  the  study.  (If  the  boss 
uses  a  dictation  machine, 
the  cost  is  22%  less,  or 
$8.41,  because  the  secre¬ 
tary  does  not  have  to 
sp^  10  minutes  taking 
dictation.) 

However,  Minor  acloKnriedged 
that  tbe  methodology  of  the  loog-run- 
ning  study,  which  focuses  on  letters 
produced  by  secretaries,  is  becoming 
outdated  because  of  advances  in  teeb- 
ntrfogy  and  the  hkdihQod  that  many 
managers  write  their  own  business  let¬ 


ters  on  PCs. 

The  cost  of  the  standard  business 
letter  has  been  rising  steadily  for  de¬ 
cades.  fron  30  cents  in  1930  to  $1.83 
in  1960,  $3.05  in  1970  and  $6.07  in 
1980,  the  study  said.  Last  year,  the 
cost  exceeded  $10  for  the 
firsttime. 

The  study  considers  the 
standard  business  letter  to 
be  about  180  words.  'The 
cost  calculatkm  inchides 
tbe  salaries  of  the  boss  and 
secretary  for  the  18  min¬ 
utes  neeM  to  produce  tbe 
letter,  as  well  as  the  costs 
of  overhead,  supplies  and  first-class 
postage. 

DartneO  noted  that  there  is  current¬ 
ly  a  strong  demand  for  secretaries  with 
computer  skills,  vdiile  less  than  10%  of 
tbe  300  companies  surveyed  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  sborthimd  skills. 
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Gniiam  <itcofered  that  the 
old  iofonnatxm  system  pcimarib^ 
huxBed  accxmrting  chores  aod 
was  aordy  in  need  of  an  upgrade 
if  Mooitavi  was  going  to  turn 
computer  technology  into  com- 
petii^  advantage,  IBs  first  goal 
was  to  cooununiratioiis 

finks  between  the  wmeiy's  sev¬ 
eral  vineyardB  aod  keep  a  doner 
tab  on  tfaie  status  of  103  million 
gsOaosof  ww  stored  in  nearly 
ISO  storage  tanka  and  13.000 
aging  barrels. 

By  with  top  manag- 

era  as  wel  as  lowcr-tevel  em¬ 
ployees,  Graham  was  able  to  dia- 
cnaa  the  fnnctiaa  and  probtona 

of  anH  pitmniat 

.  areas  where  IS  could  cootrftute 
to  lilaadavi's  1120  nralBon  bust- 
ness.’ 

'ICen  beheves  that  there  real¬ 
ly  are  ntefligent  people  at  the 
other  end  cf  that  computer/’ 
says  aocounting  manager  Nancy 
Seflers.  ”!&  perspective  en¬ 
abled  ua  to  do  a  more  thorough 
job  in  the  selection  and  tnqile- 
mentation  of  our  new  core  sya- 
terns.** 

Wheq  waOdng  through  the 
Mondavi  winery,  it  ia  difficult  to 
<fiscover  anyth^  more  techno- 
logicaDy  sophiaticated  than  the 


Nintendo  games  chOdren  fiddle 
withwfaOetbeirparentssipchar- 
docmay.  Yet.  it's  an  there. 

Eniploying  an  budget 
of  $1.5  ntiffinn,  Graham  has  nim- 
hly  oifM  an  arrangement  Uat 
ia  as  subtle  and  camples  as  a  fine 

Ifis  first  step  was  to  instaO  an 
IBM  Appficatkn  System/dOO 
nankomputer  running  a  variety 
of  off-the-shelf  and  homegrown 
software. 


An  ehdMrate  local-area  network 
using  bundreda  of  tenniaals  aod 
IBM  Ifaaood  Computer  dooes 
was  developed  to  book  up  tbe 
central  sales  offices  with  a  near¬ 
by  distribiitian  center  that  han¬ 
dles  tbe  2  mtilioo  to  3  miHioo 
cases  of  wine  that  Mondavi  ships 
cadi  year. 

'  ‘"ite  wanted  to  keep  as  dose 
an  eye  as  poadblr  on  our  bulk 
wine  proceniog  so  we  could  tie  it 
in  w^  the  orders  coming  in,” 
Graham  says. 

.It*s  hardy  tbe  type  of  ar- 

rangemwV  Qoe  WOUld  OQieCt 

firam  a  man  who  retired  from  the 
IS  proieaaioo  in  1967  with  only 
one  idea  burning  in  Ida  head.  ”1 
waited  to  get  as  fiff  away  from 
computers  as  poasibie,*' he  says. 

Graham  b(^  his  kmg  career 
in  IS  when  he  joined  Tbe  Boeing 
Co.  in  1955  as  a  systems  anabrst. 


He  spent  nine  years  there,  work- 
mg  on  the  production  of  the  orig- 
tnal  707  and  727 jet  anhoers.  His 
bst  prdect  was  as  tbe  senior 
ivoductioo  control  supervisor  of 
the  buOding  of  a  new  Air  Force 
One  for  President  Jdm  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  tbe  same  aircraft  that 
Irou^t  Kennedy’s  body  back 
from  Dallas  after  his  assasana- 
tiooinl963. 

Fdlowing  his  stint  at  Boeing. 
Graham  spent  23  years  in  the  IS 
sector  at  tbe  winery  in  I 
nearby  Modesto,  CaM..  support'  I 
mg  GaBo’s  growth  from  a  $100  | 
milfioQ  business  to  a  $1  billion 
wine-makmg  giant.  Although  he 
worked  on  some  exciting  pro¬ 
jects  there,  such  as  beta-te^ing 
some  of  the  world’s  first  CICS  I 
Cobol  appiicatioii8.be  says  GaDo  ' 
was  off»  a  “fiiriously  hectic  | 
place.  I  grew  tired  of  the  pres-  I 
sure.”  be  says.  I 

Ite  retired  to  go  into  business 
for  hinisdf,  starting  a  small  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firm.  But  then 
something  happened  that  proved 
that,  even  aft^  declaring  him¬ 
self  offidaDy  retired,  be  could 
take  tbe  man  out  of  IS  but 
coukb’t  take  tbe  IS  out  of  tbe 
man:  IBM  introduced  the 
A^400ml986. 

"I  suddenly  saw  thb  as  a  very 
interesting  coaqxiter  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  potential,” 
be  sa3rs. ‘T  was  anxious  to  get  my 


bands  on  it.” 

Next  on  Graham's  Moodavi 
agenda  is  a  project  that  wiQ  com¬ 
pletely  revamp  tbe  winery’s  cen¬ 
tral  database  and  offer  the  field 
sales  force  the  ability  to  dial  in 
for  up-to-date  information.  Gra¬ 
ham  says  be  has  activeb'  solidt- 
ed  suggestions  from  saltt  repa- 
sentatives  so  they  can  fed  a 
sense  of  ownership  in  the  sys¬ 


tem. 

Although  be  is  trying  to  im- 
{dement  some  very  fimdamental 
changes.  Graham  redoes  that 
be  must  gn^erty  toe  tbe  fine  tine 
between  tbe  pak  and  tbe  future. 
’’Ultimately,  the  final  arbiters  of 
wine  maldng  are  the  sense  of 
taste  aod  tbe  sense  of  smell,”  be 
says.  ”We’re  here  to  make  sure 
that  cocoes  off  without  a  hitch.” 


U.S.  hiring  to  drop  in ’91 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CWSTATV 

MILWAUKEE  —  Further  proof 
that  there  is  a  U.S.  recessioo 
came  out  last  week  when  Man¬ 
power.  Inc.  reported  that  ooore 
U.S.  companies  (dan  to  cut  em¬ 
ployees  than  hire  new  workers  in 
tbe  first  quartered  1991. 

'The  quarterly  survey  of  more 
than  15,000  found  that 
16%  intend  to  reduce  their  work 
force  in  tbe  first  quarter,  com¬ 
pared  with  15%  tlkt  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  hiring.  Two-thfrds  of  the 
companies  said  they  plan  no 
changes  in  employnient  levels 
during  tbe  quarter. 

The  net  hiring  drop  of  1%  is 
the  first  negative  hiring  factev 
shown  by  the  survey  since  tbe 
first  quarter  of  1963,  when  an 


equivalent  hiring  pattern  reflect¬ 
ed  tbe  fingering  effects  of  tbe 
1962  recession. 

By  oootrast,  in  the  fost  quar¬ 
ter  of  1990,  20%  said  they 
planned  to  increase  hiring  while 
only  12%  intended  to  cut  back. 
For  tbe  current  fourth  quarter, 
23%  intended  to  hire  more 
workers  while  11%  pbnned  to 
have  wmk-force  reductions. 

Not  surprising,  tbe  vdiole- 
sale  and  reUfl  trade  industiy  wiO 
be  e^iedaHy  hard  hit,  with  24% 
planning  cuts  and  only  12%  add¬ 
ing  new  employees.  Tbe  coo- 
structioo  industry  had  tbe  most 
pessimistic  outl«)k,  with  27% 
cutting  back  and  only  10%  hir¬ 
ing.  The  services  sector  wiU  fare 
among  the  best,  with  19%  of  ser¬ 
vices  firms  Urfrig  and  10%  cut¬ 
ting  back. 


WHEN  COBOL  MEETS  OPEN  SYSTEMS... 

FAMILIARITY 


If  your  orgamzaooo  has  its  frlr  share  of 
dw  80  bdlioQ  hoes  of  COBOL  ^(i(dicatloos 
cunendy  in  use  today,  we  doa1  have  to  seU 
you  on  Its  power  and  flexdidity.  But  until 
DOW.  you  may  ocx  have  associated  COBOL 
with  open  systems. 

WdL  ijhtnk  again.  As  the  world's 
leading  vendor  of  open  systems  appheadOD 
development  envtrouneQts.  Ryan  McFarland 
has  tbe  compilers  and  development  tools  you 
need  to  fuDy  tealue  tbe  benefits  of  an  open 
systems  strategy.  Unlike  other  COBOL's.  RM/ 
COBOl-85  allows  for  tbe  constructloo  and 
deployment  of  appbcatkxis  across  mulbple 
platforms  with  tdeoUcal  source,  object  and 
data  This  translates  into  protecdOD  against 
^jpiication  obsalescence.  increased 
productmty.  and  reduced  tnaintenaiKC  costs. 


I 


5: 


For  a  llmiced  Hme,  Ryan  McFarland's  Developer  Pack  wlO  make  it  easier 
than  a«  to  combtoe  die  benefits  of  open  systems  with  tbe  frmlliartty  of 
OOBOL  at  a  savtnp  of  more  than  20%  off  tbe  regular  price.  If  you  place  your 
Older  before  December  31.  we  win  send  you  the  DOS  verskn  of  the  RM/ 
OOBOL65  coopdci.  wkfa  RM/Pandi  and  RMAX)*  for  only  $1,495- 


Our  compiler  is  cerdhed  error-free  at 
tbe  highest  level  of  ANSI  X333  COBOL 
language  standards.  RM/Pands  is  a  forms 
design  and  screen  management  system 
that  provides  programmers  unmatched 
capabilities  In  devdoptng  modem 
appbeation  user  interfaces.  Tying  it  aO 
tc^etber  is  RM/CO*.  the  Integrated  COBOL 
development  environment  that  automates 
tbe  cyclic  edtt/conq>ile/debug  process. 
But  you  need  to  act  quickly.  Tbe  20% 
discoum  on  the  RM/Devdopei  Pack  is  only 
good  through  tbe  end  of  tbe  year.  To  ordav 
caD  us  today  at  1-80D-RM  COBOL  (1-800- 
762-62651.  With  your  old  friend  COBOL  as 
pan  of  an  open  systems  confuting  strategy. 
youH  see  why  at  Ryan  McFarland  we 
believe  that  familtartty  breeds  content 


^  1-80(HtM  COBOL 


RYAN  MCFARLAND 
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Summariesfrom  Uadit^ scientific  and 
management  journals 


"Tht  MW  industrial  unginMr- 
ing:  hrformatiM  ttdnolagy  and 
businoss  procoss  rodosign" 

Thomas  Davenport  and  James  Short 
MIT  Center  for 

Idformattoo  Systems  Research 
Woridn^  paper,  June  1990 

■  For  firms  that  want  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  infonnatioD  teduiolo^  to  change 
the  way  they  cerate,  there  is  a  five- 
stage  modd  for  redesigning  the  business: 

•  Develop  business  vision  and  process 
objectives  rather  than  eliminate  ineffi¬ 
ciencies.  Most  successful  redesign  d- 
forts  start  with  management  developing  a 
tmnd  strategic  vision.  One  possible  ^ 
(MToach  is  reducing  time  by  reorganizing 
sequential  tasks  to  run  in  parallel. 

•  Identify  processes  to  be  redesigned.  A 
practical  strategy  is  to  focus  on  fixing  the 
processes  that  have  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  business  rather  than  trying  to  re¬ 
make  the  whole  organization. 

•  Understand  and  measure  existing 
processes.  This  way,  ymi  know  what  is 
wrong  and  can  measure  improvements. 

•  Identify  information  tet^nologyle- 
verseaky  in  die  process  instead  of  at  the 
end.  Technology  excels  at  improving  co¬ 
ordination,  information  access  and  analy¬ 
sis.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  intra-  and 
interorganiiatiooal  tasks  such  as  ordering 
from  suppliers,  filling  customer  orders 
and  devdoi^  budgets. 

•  Des^  and  prototype  die  process.  Re¬ 
designing  is  iterative,  but  a  new  process 
should  be  tested  and  refined  before  be¬ 
ing  locked  in.  Techndogies  such  as  com¬ 
pute-aided  software  engineering  can 
help.  —  I^ul  (^nin 


"Hyportaxt:  Tha  smart  tool  for 
information  ovorfood" 

By  Robert  Haavind 
Technology  Review 
November-December  1990 

■  The  Information  has  resulted  in 
a  dduge  (tf  data,  bringing  with  it  not  only 
MnpartJTf^lwl  access  tb  data  but  also  sen¬ 
sory  overload.  Hypertext,  a  method  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  interiinking  computer  in- 
formatioQ.  is  a  smart  bet  to  plug  that  dike. 

Hypertext,  which  was  first  conceived 
in  the  early  1960s,  presents  inffvmation 
in  a  format  that  lets  a  user  jump  easily 
firom  subject  to  subject;  sideways,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  more  conventional  hierar¬ 
chical  database.  Screeofuls  of  data  are 
stored  as  “nodes,"  and  related  informa- 
tioo  firom  a  linked  node  can  be  easily  ac¬ 
cessed. 


Hypertext  serves  businesses  by  piy- 
viding  shortcuts  to  informatiooth^  might 
otherwise  get  buried  in  bulky  hard-ct^ 
reports. 

Hypertext  has  tremendous  potential 
in  several  areas.  The  education  arena  can 
benefit  from  hypertext’s  fiee-ranging 
at^ties.  A  stud^  can  start  out  learning 
about  cotton  {danting  in  Georgia  and  se¬ 
gue  to  studying  the  hfe  of  Thomas  Edisoo. 

Groiqware  can  also  expl^  hyper¬ 
text’s  abilities.  Using  it,  project  teams 
that  are  geographically  isolated  can  ex¬ 
change  linked  informatioa.  The  use  of 
built-in  intelligence  in  some  systems 
makes  the  systems  even  simpler  to  use. 

Hie  growing  use  of  hypertext  in 
groupware  is  raising  compatibility  issues, 
however.  Proprietary  architectures  and 


software  may  cause  problems  as  people 
inoreasin^  try  to  share  mfbrmatioo 
across  diSereftt  systems.  The  proUem  of 
attributian  could  also  arise  as  mcreasing 
amounts  of  people  access  linked  data 
po(ds.  —  C^HiUrtrand 


"InvostigaHag  Iho  support  tolo 
of  Iho  bifoniiatioa  cootor" 

By  Francois  Bergeron, 
Susanne  Rivard  and  LyneDeSerre 
MISQuaiteriy 
September  1990 

■  End-user  computing  requires  an  in- 
vestment  in  providing  dmae  users  with 
technical  support  Otherwise,  inexperi¬ 


enced  UMTS  can  qieod  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
productive  time  on  the  computer. 

But  what  makes  an  effective  support 
organizatioo?  A  study  of  tbe  information 
centers  at  19  corporations  m  Eastern 
Canada  provided  several  dues; 

•  Hie  infdrmatkin  center  ffxwld  be  lo¬ 
cated  dose  to  users,  even  if  that  means 

centers.  Users  want  fast  aa- 
swers  and  fioe-to^ce  help. 

•  Tbe  best  residts  are  achieved  with  a 
smaB  but  competent  support  staff . 

•  Tbe  support  center  should  focus  on 
siqiportmg  a  hmited  number  of  software 
padoges  and  corporate  databeses.  Ap¬ 
parently,  spreading  the  efforts  of  the  sup¬ 
port  staff  over  too  many  products  runs 
tbe  ride  of  supporting  none  of  them  very 
weO.  —  Mitch  Betts 


WitliCMpcom,allyou 
needtoreconflgmie 
yournetworic 


is  this  simple  tjool. 

Manapng  your  oompM^'s  network  just  got  eaaec  Ch^xom’s 
ONtoe  Syrum  OmcenttWot”*  pve«  you  a  totally  r>ew  dmiension  in 
fieedoro  and  fiodbdi^  for  axi^uring  and  reconfi^mi^  laige,  com- 
{dex  netwocka. 

The  unk|ue  TriChainnel"  aichtectuie  (rf  ON  bne  si^jporo  ^ 
one,  but  up  to  duee  separate  Ethernets.  Or  any  corobinaCkx)  of 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  HX){  networks.  AD  at  the  same  ime.  and 

aD  widdn  a  single  ONhne  conoentracoc 

Ince^ated  bfid^ng  and  iDuts^  and  a  sophabcated  network 
man^ement  system  allow  moves,  adds  and  dulses  CD  be  made  with 

fingo^eaae. 

Someday^  perhaps,  aD  networks  wDI  be  as  ididde,  easy  to  man^ 

and  flodble  as  Qi^xxim’s. 

But  fix  noM;  no  one  else  can  by  a  finger  on  us. 

Rjr  mote  infomiation,  caD  1-900-228-9930. 


C  H  I  P  C  0  M' 

Networking  as  it  will  be. 
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Providing  serious  information 
for  serious  readers 
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Majinimng  the  I/S  Investment:  Laying  the  Groundwork  for  New  Architectures 


Taming  the  Unmanageable  Network _ 


How  I/S  and  Individual  Business  Units  are  Negotiating  Project  Priorities 


How  Large  Companies  are  Creating  Data  Standardization _ 


Maximizing  the  I/S  Investment;  Evaluating  Advanced  Technologies _ 


The  1/S  Role  in  Wakforce  Education  _ 


View  from  the  Top:  How  CEOs  and  CFOs  Evaluate  I/S  _ 


Maximizing  the  I/S  Investment:  Data  Center  Efficiency _ 


Striking  the  Right  Balance  Between  Centralization  and  Decentralization 
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Hi^-end  Modems _ 
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Software  Maintenance  Tools  (Featuring  Buyers'  Scorecard) _ 


Sales  Force  Automation  _ 
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Integration  Strategies 


Using  Commercial  Systems  Integrators _ 


How  Companies  are  Effectively  Incorporating  LANs  into  the  Integration  Strategy 


Stratqdc  Int^tion  of  Databases 


Industry  Closeups 


Industry  Closeup:  Infomation  Systems  in  Medical  Care 


Industry  Closeup:  Information  Systems  in  Transportation 


Industry  Closeup:  Infarmatioo  Systems  in  Energy  Productico 
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Special  Reports 


Special  Report:  Advances  on  the  PC  Front 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


WHEN  IS  MOVES  INTO  DEPARTMENTS 


Systems  transplants  thrive 
in  business  settings 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

od  Fanning  says  he  feels  as  if 
he’s  made  it  into  prime  time. 
A  former  programmer/ana- 
lyst  at  Baxter  International, 
lnc.'s  central  informatkm 
systems  department,  Fan¬ 
ning  now  functions  as  a  man¬ 
ager  (d  national  accounts  at 
Baicter's  IV  Systm  Division. 
This  position  uses  Fanning’s 
systems  background  but  puts 
him  in  the  middle  of  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  real  action:  selling 
Baxter  health  care  products  to 
corporate  customers. 

“I  always  wanted  to  do  more 
than  just  woik  within  informa¬ 
tion  resources.  I  didn’t  want  to 
be  pigeonholed.”  says  Fanning, 
who  joined  Baxter  right  out  of 
college  with  a  badielor’s  degree 
in  mathematics.  “1  saw  the  sales¬ 
men  making  a  lot  (tf  money  and 
getting  out  in  hrcmt  of  people. 
They  had  more  prestige  and 
were  regarded  as  higher  up  than 
typical  systems  woikers.” 


Qom  •iiceuntsrs 

dose  contact  with  the  main¬ 
stream  of  business  activity  is  be¬ 
coming  a  nxM^  coimnon  experi¬ 
ence  for  IS  pnrfessionals  in  many 
U.S.  cmporatioiis.  Decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  certain  IS  functkms —  for 
example,  applications  develop¬ 
ment —  iscocpingtobeseenasa 
I^oductive  way  to  tailor  applica- 
tioos  more  dosely  to  a  core  busi¬ 
ness  unit 

’’Corporations  want  a  deeper 
sense  of  profit-and-loss  account¬ 
ability  frmn  their  separate  busi¬ 
ness  units,”  says  Jim  Webber, 
president  ai  Oidcron,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  60  major  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  formed  to  help  members 
effectively  apply  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  “Moving  a  systems  team 
out  to  a  division  or  subdivisUm  is 
one  way  to  accomplish  this.” 

At  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in 
Toronto,  the  practice  of  putting 
systems  people  into  business 
units  —  or  putting  business  us¬ 
ers  into  the  IS  community  —  is 
called  “co^ocating.”^  AHfaou^  it 
has  been  going  on  mfcmnally  at 
Royal  Bank  for  15  years,  it  has 


UPtaate  i>  a  freetmce  writer  based  in 
Palo  Alto.  Cafi£. 


Boxt»r*s  Fonnlng:  7  always  wanted  to  do  more  than  just  work 
within  infi>rmationresources.ldidn*twanttobepigeonholed’ 


only  been  during  the  past  three 
years  that  co-locating  has  been 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  way  of 
devdoping  strategic  information 
products  and  services. 

The  bank  has  appmnted  an  of- 
Ocial  coordinator  for  such  efforts 
—  Ted  Carrett,  managa*  of  con¬ 
sulting  services  for  systems  and 
technology.  According  to  Car¬ 
rett,  recent  colocation  effmts 
invdving  Urge-scale  move¬ 
ments  of  staffs  have  proved  so 
successful  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  oominon.  ”We’ve  fo^ 
that  it  cements  the  partnership 
between  the  business  unit  and 
the  systems  staff he  says. 

At  Valspar  Corp..  a  Minne¬ 
apolis-based  manufacturer  of 
paints  and  coatings  with  $600 
million  in  annual  sales,  mixing  IS 
profesaonals  into  business  de¬ 
partments  is  an  idea  that  has 


kxig  been  considered  but  only 
recently  implemented.  One  per¬ 
son  has  already  made  the  transi¬ 
tion.  and  another  is  getting 
ready  to  make  her  move. 

Baxter  began  the  process  of 
’’seeding”  business  areas  with 
tedmical  personne]  in  1987, 
starting  with  its  Scientific  Prod¬ 
ucts  Divisioo  located  in  McGaw 
I^.  m.,  where  a  relatively 
small  core  IS  staff — 20ein(^- 
ees  total  —  was  struggling  with 
the  responsibility  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  a  complex  mix  of  corporate, 
diviskmal  and  local  departmental 
systems. 

The  only  way  to  effectively 
accompfish  this,  according  to 
Larry  Levin,  the  divtsku’s  IS  di- 
recttir.  was  to  recruit  systems 
experts  who  would  operate  with¬ 
in  end-user  departments  and 
help  resolve  pnAlems  or  con- 


INSIDE 


The  pendulum  swings  two  ways 

Paget  90  and  91 

The  business  manager’s  perspective 

Par  94 


flicts  at  the  local  levd. 

Sometimes  these  departmen¬ 
tal  systems  experts  come  from 
the  business  community:  peofde 
who  have  an  aptitude  for  ted^ 
cal  matters  and  are  trained  by 
the  K  department  Sometimes 
they  are  IS  employees  from  the 
corporate  staff,  anxious  to 
broaden  their  horizons. 

Not  lust  computer  |o«ks 

Fanning  was  one  of  those  who 
co-k)cated.  Starting  in  1968,  be 
spent  two  years  in  the  Scientific 
Products  Divisioa's  natkmal  ac¬ 
counts  department  developing  a 
reporting  system  for  corpcwate 
sales  accounts.  He  got  th^e,  be 
says,  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
Baxter  policy  that  allows  any 
employee  to  nominate  himself 
for  a  j^  opening  listed  on  a  cor¬ 
poratewide  job  board. 

”I  saw  an  opening  listed  in 
[the  Scientific  Products  Division] 
for  a  senior  consultant,  and  the 
job  description  sounded  to  me 
Uke  I  could  move  around  and  get 
some  business  eiqierieDce,” 
Fanning  says.  The  strat^y 
woilted.  Lak  month,  Fanning 
was  offered  a  chance  to  move 
into  his  current  slot  in  the  TV 
System  Divisioo.  reporting  to 
the  vice  president  of  national  ac¬ 
counts  in  Los  Angeles. 

Fanning  says  his  current  job, 
which  involves  designi^  better 
ways  of  communicating  with 
Baitier’s  national  acxounts. 
draws  on  both  his  systems  back¬ 
ground  and  the  business  expen- 
ence  be  picked  up  at  the  Sdentif- 
ic  Products  Divteion  as  a  senior 
programmer/analyst. 

“I'm  responsi^  for  manag¬ 
ing  ^  relation^ups  and  getting 
these  accounts  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  about  Baxter  produ^s  as 
well  as  their  own  account  histor¬ 
ies.”  Fanning  says.  “My  IS  back¬ 
ground  helps  me  know  what  in- 
formatioo  is  in  the  Baxter 
system,  wdiere  it  is  probably  lo¬ 
cated  and  bow  I  can  ^  access  to 
it." 

What  his  stint  in  the  Scientific 
Products  Divisioo  gave  him,  be 
says,  was  an  awareness  of  bow 
time  is  measured  in  the  business 
wodd. 

”In  IS,  you  are  not  directly  in 
Continued  on  page  88 
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with  cuBtoners,  lo  you 
don't  ied  the  urieocy  tbat  niei 
people  feel,"  Fnaagays.  "You 
pot  m  your  time,  lod  if  you  ore 
meeting  your  dimiinre.  you 
don't  need  to  kiD  youndL  Or,  if 
you  get  nreeacnabie  drminde 
from  oeere,  you  cm  joit  ay  no. 
But  there  ■  BO  wqr  you  cm  htve 
tlw  kind  of  ittitude  with  an  out> 
■decoatoaer." 

Iheee  (tayt,  Fhonhig'a  prano' 
lyUeBtihcationia 
with  the  buamesB.  i 
He  »  ovrently  ! 
workmg  toward 
an  MBA  and 
consider* 
able  pride  in  the 
feet  that  binmesa 


kxiger  regard 
hoD  a  "just  Tod, 
the  computer 
jock." 

"I  feel  like  I  am  earning  the 
respect  of  the  r^iona)  sales 
managen.  that  they  don't  jost 
ttaak  of  me  a  a  tedne  who  can 
befe  them  out  of  a  jam  but  rather 
a  aameone  who  a  more  on  the 
ball."heays. 

SdH.  old  idendficatioos  and 
old  habits  can  be  hard  to  shake. 
"Ihople  come  to  me  with  their 
systems  quesrtnns,  even  if  it’s 
not  in  my  area  of  eapertae."  be 
sayi.  "They  aasane  becauae 
w»nf»hinfl  ha  to  do  with  com* 
putere,  I  mat  understand  it" 

Furthermore,  Fanning  tays. 
it's  aomeUnaa  hard  to  reaisc  the 
urge  to  rod  up  his  sleeves  and 


juny  back  into  coding. 

"I  often  fed  it  hard  to  step 
swdy  firam  the  systems  stuff. 
When  some  programmmg  needs 
to  he  done,  I  know  that  if  I  just 
<U  it  myself,  1  coold  get  it  done 
more  quiddy  than  ff  1  delegated 
it,"  Fuming  ssys. 

Steve  kffler  has  also  dfecov- 
ered  tbnt  old  patterns  persist, 
even  vrtien  jobs  change.  MSer, 
who  manages  efectranic  data  in- 

at  Bader’s  Sdes* 
Products  D»- 
viaion,  aaya  that. 
bkeFaniimg.heis 
ahraya  being 
asked  by  users  in 
his  department  to 
act  as  an  infonnal 
haiaon  with  the 
systems  staff.  "A 
good  portioo  of 
my  time  is  spent 
serving  as  the  department  com¬ 
puter  jock,"  MiOer  ays. 

Still,  bfiHer.  who  both  un* 
dergridiBte  and  graduate  com¬ 
puter  science  d^rees  and  is  half¬ 
way  through  an  MBA  program, 
saya  making  the  move  from  cen¬ 
tral  IS  to  woridttg  (irec^  with 
divisiao  sales  and  marketing  per- 
sonnd  was  a  step  in  the  ri^t  &■ 
rection. 

"You  can  work  for  years  and 
years  in  infonnatian  resources 
and  have  vtrtiaUy  no  contact 
with  the  people  re^tonable  fer 
twing  the  system,"  MiDer  says. 
As  a  result,  be  says,  when  a 
three-year  stint  developing 
Baxter’s  proprietary  EDI  qra* 


tern  led  to  the  offer  of  his  current 
job,  the  idea  of  working  with  US' 
era  sounded  exdtmg. 

In  feet,  KGQer  says,  the  big¬ 
gest  chaUenget  in  his  current  po- 
sitioo  don’t  involve  tecfanol^ 
but  rather  "talking  to  Baxter’s 
customeis  about  how  they  would 
prefer  to  do  busmess  using  this 
technology"  and  convincing 
them  to  discuss  the  details  of 
their  EDI  systems  with  an  out¬ 
sider. 

Bnvfy  hours 

Setting  his  alarm  dock  to  get  up 
earlier  is  just  one  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  Tom  Woodra  has  bad  to 
make  since  transferrag  from  the 
central  IS  department  at  Val- 
spar’s  Minneapolis  headquarters 
to  the  company’s  Chicago-based 
Consumer  Paiiss  Division. 

Wondra.  who  interned  at  Val- 
spor  as  a  computer  science  stu¬ 
dent  and  then  accepted  his  first 
job  out  of  school  as  a  ^sogram- 
mer  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
paint  and  coatings  mamxfecturer, 
DOW  answers  to  the  tiUe  of  man¬ 
ager  of  scheduling. 

ntirking  in  that  capacity  at  a 
manufecturittg  plant  means  early 
hours,  Woodra  ays.  "The  guys 
in  the  warebouae  start  work  at  4 
ajn.,  and  mamifecturing  opera- 
tkns  run  around  the  clock,"  be 
says.  "If  1  get  here  at  9  I 
have  dosens  of  fires  to  put  out. 
and  the  morning  can  get  off  to  a 
craxy  start" 

Wxk  padng  has  been  an  even 
bigger  adjustment,  according  to 
Woodra.  "At  corporate  [head¬ 


quarters],  I  was  worldsg  on  two- 
to  three-year  projects.  The  em- 
fbass  was  very  kng  term."  he 
says.  "Tha  is  more  of  a  day-to- 
day  job." 

Woodra  likes  the  quxdcened 
pace.  He  also  likes  the  camarade¬ 
rie  of  his  new  setting.  Unlike  at 
corporate  headquarters,  where 
everyone  is  rushing  in  different 
(firectioDs,  here  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  is  hi^dy  focused  on  a 
common  goal  "It's  one  for  aO 


The  post  Woodra  accepted 
last  February  —  for  which  be 
mov^  tua  femily  to  the  Chicago 
area  —  involves  scheduling  the 
maoufecturing  pfent'a  resour¬ 
ces. 

Part  of  his  job  stili  involves 
prognmniing.  A  current  project 
is  a  powxtal  compos-based 
sebeduizog  aitd  forecasting  appli- 
catkn. 

There  are  times,  Woodra 
says,  when  be  does  experience 


Decentralization  of  certain  is 

functions  —  for  ex^ple,  applications 
development  —  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  a 
productive  way  to  tailor  applications  more 
closely  to  a  core  business  unit. 


and  all  for  one."  he  says. 

In  fact,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  H,  Woodra  likes  just 
about  everything  about  what  be 
is  dmng  now  better  than  the  fife 
of  a  programmer.  "As  sooo  as  1 
was  hired,  I  knew  I  hked  the 
business  side  of  what  I  was  doing 
better  than  the  programming 
[side],"  he  says. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  (ot 
comparisoQ.  After  Nfelspar  ac¬ 
quired  the  company  that  was  to 
turn  into  its  Consomer  f^int  Di- 
vision  in  1987,  Woodra  became  a 
sort  of  part-time  fixture  at  the 
plant  where  be  now  woiks,  shut¬ 
tling  back  and  forth  between 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  to  han¬ 
dle  devdoproent  tasks. 


divided  loyalties  —  particularly 
when  he  bears  eod  osen  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  systems  de¬ 
partment  "I^ople  in  the  field 
say  that  they  never  get  what 
tb^  warn  that  the  whole 
system  is  backlogged,"  be  says. 
"Of  course,  I  know  what  causes 
these  thm^  from  a  systems 
pomt  of  view,  but  now,  for  the 
first  tune,  1  know  bow  users 
fecL" 

That'sa  dfficutt  leap  to  make, 
be  says,  for  a  hift-time  IS  em¬ 
ployee  stationed  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  "When  you  are  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  d^  in  Mmneapohs, 
know  very  bttle  about  mal^ 
paiik." 

Altbou^  he's  now  dose 


Maintaining  career  course  outside  corporate  IS 


When  corporate  mformation 
systems  employees  jump 
—  or  are  pusM  —  from 
the  corporate  IS  mother 
shq)  to  work  in  business 
departments,  they  frequently  experi- 
eoce  at  least  a  few  twfeges  of  career 
anxiety. 

Fortunatdy .  many  orpnisttions  pur- 
sumg  rdocatioo  strategy  reahxe  this 
and  have  put  some  structures  in  place  to 
ensure  ttot  remote  IS  employ^  ore 
not  dead-ended  in  terms  of  further  ad¬ 
vancement  within  the  company  — 
whether  they  d»oee  to  go  bock  to  IS  or 
contimie  woflDog  in  a  biainess  capo^y. 

"One  of  the  things  my  people  worried 
about  when  they  began  this  project  in 
the  Treasury  Deportment  is  that  Uiey 
would  lose  their  connection  to  MIS," 
says  John  Reitama,  manager  of  invest- 
meni  boiikmg  and  creasunr  technologies 
at  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Toronto. 
Reitama  oversees  a  group  of  IS  employ- 
ees  kxated  away  from  the  IS  home  bore 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  "But  we 
hove  worked  hard  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  stiS  inchided  in  MIS  functions 
and  that  their  career  options  wffl  not  be 
limited  to  the  department  they  are  work- 
mg  in  today." 

Ted  Cimtt.  manager  of  consulting 
services  at  the  bonk.  says.  "Systems 
people  need  to  feel  that  they  are  being 


nurtured  and  that  we  wiD  ensure  their 
future  wen-bemg.  So  even  if  they  repon 
to  a  buameas  unit,  we  make  sure  tbm  b 
a  'dotted  tine'  connecting  them  back  to 
MI&" 

IS  managers  say  tfab  can  be  accom- 
phabed  in  several  ways.  Fust,  keepii^ 
renxHe  personnel  on  the  IS  electronic 
mail  list  goes  a  long  way  toward  making 
them  fed  involved.  Coi^u- 
mcation  sboiddn't  just  be 
liniited  to  busmess,  IS  man¬ 
agers  say.  Remote  employ¬ 
ees  sbcH^  also  be  mfonned 
of  birthdays,  departmental 
hmehes,  femOy  picnics  and 
other  activities  in  wfaicb  the 
IS  staff  participates. 

Second,  voice  mail  can 
hdp,  they  say.  Being  able  to  leave  a  de¬ 
tailed,  private  message  rather  than  just 
a  name  and  tdepbone  number  wito  a 
secretary  or  message  center  keeps  up 
tbe  sense  of  personal  contact  that  some 
remote  employees  mbs. 

Bob  Scnoiaon,  director  of  business 
computer  systems  it  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.'s  Clinical  Products  Kvbion.  says 
the  conqnny  works  hard  to  encourage 
soda!  connections  and  career  paths  be¬ 
tween  remote  IS  departments  and  the 
centiaJ  staff  feee  story  page  90).  "We 
hove  a  very  sophisticated  framework  of 
making  sure  persottod  information 


gets  dbtributed  to  the  right  people."  be 
says.  There  b  a  comprehensive  job  post¬ 
ing  system  as  well  as  career  counseling, 
training  and  education  classes  that  aU 
work  to  provide  Kodak  IS  employees 
with  career  options,  be  says. 

EooriDOus  strides  have  been  made 
since  the  early  days  of  remote  data  cen¬ 
ters.  says  SiiDOB^  who  learned  a  lot 
about  working  in  a  remote 
business  unit  from  a  stiiX  in 
a  previous  Kodak  IS  job  at 
Eastman  Savings  &  Loan,  a 
New  Yorir  chartered  savings 
and  loan  serving  Kodak  em¬ 
ployees.  He  was  MIS  man¬ 
ager  there  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  clear  paths 
between  Eastman  Savings 
&  Loan  and  the  central  Kodak  IS  organi- 
ration  —  something  be  took  care  to 
change. 

When  be  was  at  Eastman  Savings  & 
Loan.  SimonsoD  says,  the  job  posting 
system  didn’t  exist,  aid  he  h^  to  rely  00 
a  device  of  hb  own,  whidi  was  to  send 
every  programmer  (a  analyst  be  was 
cooddexing  as  a  hire  for  an  interview 
with  the  central  IS  group.  That  way.  he 
says,  be  could  make  sure  each  person 
hired  by  him  was  considered  suitable 
and  would  therefore  have  a  growth  path 
at  Kodak  ahead  of  him. 

Not  aQ  paths  from  remote  IS  postings 


lead  bade  to  the  central  staff.  Some  tech¬ 
nical  employees  who  are  moved  into 
busmess  areas  discover  career  interests 
outside  the  systems  area. 

Tom  Woodra.  a  former  programmer 
at  Vabpar  Carp.,  a  paint  and  coatings 
manufecturer  m  Mimieapolb,  says  be 
thinks  he  wiD  eventnally  leave  the  sys¬ 
tems  arena  in  order  to  advance  within 
hb  department’s  busnesa  fimetion. 

"1  want  to  give  k  a  try,"  be  says.  ’Tm 
not  saying  FD  never  go  b^  to  MS.  but 
I  haven't  seen  a  lot  of  MIS  folks  getting 
into  senior  corporate  management" 

Tod  Famnng,  manager  of  national  ac¬ 
counts  St  Baxter  International,  lot’s  IV 
Astern  Diviskn,  b  also  looking  ahead  to 
more  busmess^inented  roles.  ‘T  think 
I’d  like  trying  to  be  a  sales  manager 
eventually,"  he  says.  "I  like  getting  out 
in  front  of  customers.” 

Once  they  have  found  their  footing  in 
their  new  sHuations,  many  departmen* 
tally  baaed  ^rstema  peraormd  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  vahie  of  tbdr  new  and 
broader  experiences. 

Steve  KGDer,  manager  of  dectronic 
data  interdiange  inqiiementatiQn  at 
Baxter's  Scientific  Products  Divbioo.  b 
one  of  that  group.  "If  I  were  to  go  bock 
to  mformation  resources,  k  would  be  at 
the  management  levd.  Fve  learned  a  lot 
bong  in  the  user  conummiQr." 

ALICE  LAFLANTE 
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enough  to  smell  the  paint  fumes  and  re¬ 
ports  not  to  IS  but  to  the  production  cen¬ 
tred  manager  fof  latex  production,  Won* 
dra  hasn't  totally  pren  iq>  his  axnmuting 
halxt  or  his  ties  to  IS.  He  still  makes  fre¬ 
quent  tr^  to  Miimeapolis  in  order  to  talk 

to  the  IS  director  a^  Valspar's  recog- 
niied  PC  gum.  "There's  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  tq)  there  I  can  draw  em,"  he  says. 

Woodra’s  situation  is  ibe  first  of  its 
kind  at  Valspar,  but  it  isn’t  Ifiely  to  be  the 
last.  In  fact,  he  says,  another  IS  employee 
in  Minneapolis  is  currently  bei^ 
groomed  for  transfer  into  a  business  unit. 
"Valspar  has  been  thinking  about  doing 
this  for  a  long  time,’*  he  says.  "In  foct, 
u^ien  I  was  first  hired,  I  was  a^ed  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  being  eventually 
moved  out  to  a  business  group." 

Now  that  he's  had  a  chance  to  sample 
life  outside  IS,  Wondra  says,  there’s  "a 
good  chance"  that  his  career  will  move 
further  away  from  that  specialty  and  cl^ 
er  to  the  buaness  (d  manufacturing  pamt. 
"At  this  stage  of  the  game.  I'm  willbg  to 
give  that  a  try,”  he  says.  "I've  got  certain 
aspiratkmsfor  upper  management." 

AUtttoofwcKh 

John  Reitsma  resists  the  idea  that  it's  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  choice  between  systems 
and  business.  His  current  title  is  manager 
(d  investmrat  banking  and  treasury  tech¬ 
nology  at  R(^  Bank  of  Canada,  and  he 

Multiple 

meanings 

At  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 

■w<*rmiaglmg  flf  IS  pCT- 

anoiiel  and  hwinfaa  per- 
Monel  —  a  phenomawm 
referred  to  aa  c»4oGatioo 
— can  take  many  forma. 

Not  al  the  vanatnos  entail  mov¬ 
ing  ayetema  peraomaeL  aays  Ted 
CgT^  manager  of  oonarfting  ter- 
vioea  for  lyateme  and  tedmology  at 
the  hank. 

I  Sooetimea  k  makes  more  sense 

to  tar^  a  buemeei  analyst  who  is 
woddi^  on  the  final  phain  of  a  sys¬ 
tems  pcoieGt  mh>  the  IS  depart- 
meet,  to  tbat  he  c»  be  cloae  to  IS 
resouroea  during  the  tetfmg  phase. 
Aatong  the  variatiaaa  Carrett  eno- 
merstet  are  the  foDoving: 

•  Sendmg  a  ein^  IS  person  into  a 
boiineaa  u"k  to  work  ooe-oo-ooe 
with  a  UMT  on  a  spedfic  proiect 
•  Sendmg  whole  teams  of  IS  per- 
soimd  nto  buMoess  imits  for  indefi- 
aite  periods  of  time  to  pinoe  teeb- 
Mdogy  kutiatisei  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  strmegk.  An  OS/2  proj¬ 
ect  miglit  be  given  that  kind  of  sup¬ 
port.  Canettseys. 

•  Ranoving  both  IS  and  butineat 
pemmel  who  are  WQtkmg  togeth¬ 
er  on  a  strategic  systems  project  to 
a  remote  site  for  the  dwacion.  TUs. 
Carrett  eays,  is  something  that 
wodU  pcob^dy  oo^  be  done  when 
I  the  project  involvee  leadmg-edge 

I  tedmol^  of  critical  mportaooe  to 

the  firm  and  the  oogoiog  presence 
of  sD  partiee  it  esaeotid. 

ALICE  LAFIANTE 


presently  hangs  his  hat  in  the  Treasury 
Divisioa,  sdiich  is  about  one  mile  away 
fi-CHn  the  building  that  houses  the  bulk 
the  bank’s  IS  staff. 

Still,  Reitsma  doesn't  ^hink  of  himself 
as  bekm^g  in  either  a  business  an  IS 
box.  "I've  had  a  lot  of  different  masters 
here  at  the  bank,  and  I  don’t  necessarily 
see  myself  being  categewized  in  one  area 
or  another."  be  says. 

Reitsma  has  deeply  immersed  in 
the  business  of  the  Treasury  Divisioa 
since  1986.  working  cm  a  inroj^  to  bring 
workstation  technology  into  the  foreign 
exchange  trading  room,  and  be  and  his 
stafi  moved  in  on  a  full-time  basis  last 
year. 

StQl,  he  keeps  a  foot  in  both  worlds.  In 
addition  to  overseeing  the  prefect  in  the 


Treasury  Divisioa,  Rertsma  abo  manages 
a  25-per80o  staff  in  the  central  ^  depart¬ 
ment  that  deals  with  the  bank’s  credit 
card  customers. 

“It’s  a  real  tribute  to  management  that 
I  can  handle  this.  V/e  have  a  management 
team  that  runs  operations  very  well  with¬ 
out  haring  to  take  too  much  direct  con¬ 
trol,’’ Reitsma  says. 

"As  far  as  the  work  I  do  vnth  trea¬ 
sury,"  he  explains,  "the  treasury  man¬ 
agement  business  team  knows  more 
about  my  day-to-day  activities  than  the 
MIS  management  team." 

Hondtnband 

Rehsma’s  team  works  in  concert  with 
programmers  vdio  are  part  of 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Treasury  Diri- 


ykin,  and  assimilation  has  processed  to 
thepointthatbesaysitissoiDetiniesdfffi' 
cuh  to  tdl  vrtio  bekxigs  to  wlaefa  group. 

Ahhou^  Reitsma  finds  firing  within 
the  hiM«»w^  unit  an  and  comfort¬ 

able  situatioa,  he  doesn't  necessarily  ^ 
the  ri*Ti«tkw  as  permanent  and  tries 
to  impress  on  his  staff  the  bet  that  an 

open-ended  assignment  is  DOC  the  same  as 

permanent  relocatioiL 

’  ‘I’ve  always  told  them  this  isn’t  oeces- 
sariiy  a  permanent  thing,"  Reitsma  ex- 

{dains.  "If  this  winds  down,  notluiig  is  cast 
in  stone,  and  things  could  change  dramati- 
caSy  for  them.  1  think  management  is 
very  aware  of  everyone’s  concenrs,"  he 
adds,  "and  is  detenbned  to  make  this  (co- 


location]  a  positive  experience  for  every¬ 
one  concerned."  • 


EIS 
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Kodak  experiments  with  local  support 


BYAUCELAPLANTE 

Meftioo  Eastman  Kodak  Ca,  and  mqst 
people  in  the  information  S3rstefDS  6^ 
wffl.  think  of  outsourdng.  However, 
there’s  another  kind  of  restructuring  go- 
ing  on  in  the  IS  department  of  that  Rocfa* 
ekter,  N.Y.,  company.  Kodak  has  also 
been  eq)erimencmg  with  the  use  of  de¬ 
centralised  systems  teams  to  support  re* 
mote  Kodak  user  departments. 

The  mm  reason  Kodak  began  scatter¬ 
ing  systems  people  in  busioess  units  was 
concern  about  respoosiveoess  to  business 
needs,  says  Bob  Simonson,  director  of 


business  computer  systems  at  Kodak’s 
Clinical  Produ^  Divisioo. 

According  to  Simonson,  "There  is  sim¬ 
ply  DO  way  that  you  can  un-  _ 

derstand  the  particular  chal¬ 
lenges  fodng  a  business  unit 
unless  you  are  actually  there, 
day  by  day.” 

For  the  most  part,  Simon¬ 
son  adds,  marketing  functions 
were  the  first  areas  to  obtain 
their  own  dedicated  systems  sta^  His 
own  group  has  beo)  supporting  sales  and 
marketing  in  the  Clini^  Products  Dhri- 
sioasiDoel986. 


Although  typical  in  its  concentration 
on  sales  and  meeting,  Simonson’s  de¬ 
partment  has  always  been  particularly  in¬ 
dependent. 

In  most  instances,  systems 
members  working  in  the  sat- 
efbte  departments  were  sdll 
formally  employed  by  Kodak 
IS.  A  director  or  supervisor  ctf 
.  a  comtNned  systems  and  mar¬ 
keting  team  acted  as  a  liais<M> 
connecting  the  systems  employees  in  the 
remote  marketing  site  with  central  IS. 

In  the  Clinical  Products  Division,  how¬ 
ever,  Simemson  and  his  20-  to  25-person 


rWEIIE 
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We  donT  mind  icfiertng  ounelves.  In 
fact  yvhen  Die  repetition  involve  sales 
of  the  Storage'll  4400  Automated 
Cartridge  Spem,  weVe  absolutely 
detghted.  In  just  lit!  years,  we've 
installed  2,000  of  our  revolutionary 
inforrhation  storage  fiiiariK  ^  the  way  number  2,000  Mnt  to 
Automobile  Citrobn-manber  of  Peu^  Group,  giving  usa  total 
of  too  fbtare  n  France.  Otrobn  and  the  other  699  recipients  of  the 
4400  ACS  have  disedvered  our  Neadine.  technolcm  offe5  access 
to  up  to  96,000  caroidge  at  neariy  the  cost  of  omine  but  nearly  e 
fast  as  online.  They^e  (Koveted  the  benefits  are  also  deliwred  with 


unheartW  speed-greata  productivityi  mote  efficient  operations, 
reduced  disk-storage  expenditure  and  Iowa  cwetall  storage  costs. 

And  while  many  companie  have  scrambled  to  establish  a  presence 
in  this  category  StorageTek  has  left  every  one  at  the  starting  line. 
That's  just  one  reason  well  reach  a  second  numeric  milestone  this 
year-one  bllkm  dollars  in  revenue.  If  you'd  like  to  find  out  what 
the  4400  ACS  can  do  to  improve  your 
mainframe  or  supa<omputa 
environmenl  call  us  at  1-800456-7689. 

Well  give  you  2,000  reasons  to  become 
our  customa.  But  huny  before  your 
competition  become  numba  2,00t. 


StorageTek. 


staff  always  worked  for  the  division,  not 
for  Kodak  IS. 

The  ^Hatn  of  command  is  ctMni^icated, 
^roooson  says.  He  repeats  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  dhrisioD  —  aKodak  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  presideiit  —  for  bisiness  issues 
such  as  planning  and  bw^e^  concerns. 

But  he  also  has  responsibility  to  a  group 
manager  who  oversees  the  systems  oper¬ 
ations  in  Kodak's  many  health-related 
businesses  and  in  turn  participates  in  a 
central  executive  MIS  coundL 

Although  the  r^orting  structure 
sounds  ponderous,  SinioDSon  says,  the  re¬ 
ality  is  much  simpler  and  loos^  than  it 
sounds,  "^’re  as  autonomous  as  we 
want  to  be,”  he  explains.  "Other  than 
conforming  to  corporate  standards,  we 
carry  on  the  business  the  way  we  want.” 

No  longwr  utiiqwn 

Setups  like  this  are  beconing  more  ctxn- 
mon,  accordtng  to  Simonson.  Ahhou^ 
initi^,  few  Kodak  businesses  wanted 
the  req)onsibaity  of  “awning"  their  own 
IS  fuDC^  and  were  "quite  hapi^  gating 
support  from  the  central  group,"  that  at- 
titu^  is  changing  rapidly. 

Even  now,  most  Kodak  divisions 
even  those  with  systems  peofde  in  their 
midst  —  still  rdy  on  the  systems  for 
a  significant  portioo  of  their  systems' 
needs. 

The  Qinkal  Products  Divisioo,  howev¬ 
er,  has  its  own  data  center  supporting  two 
Appbcatkm  Sy8te^400  midrange 
compute  and  has  purs^  a  number  of 
independent  systems  imtatives. 

"For  exan^,”  ?ufnnnson  says,  "our 
division  used  to  on  the  core  system  to 
hanM^  out  Older  pTocessmg  needs,  but 
we  decided  to  go  out  on  ow  own,  purefr^ 
ing  our  own  software  and  devdoping  a 
{vocening  system  that  fit  our  needs.” 

Another  project  now  under  my  that 
was  designed  a^  implrmpnred  at  the  di¬ 
visioo  level  involves  automating  the  Clini-  ^ 
cal  Products  DhriaioD's  sales,  marketing 
and  other  stafo  with  a  network  of 300 Ap¬ 
ple  ConqNiter,  Inc.  Madntosbes.  • 


Outward 

bound 


ID  its  recent  survey  on  "Criti¬ 
cal  Issues  of  Management  for 
1991,”  Index  Group,  Inc  in 
Camtvidge,  Maas.,  found 
fewer  companies  phnning  re- 
structuring  moves  now  than  fast 
year.  Twenty-four  percent  said  they 
planned  to  change  the  focus  of  IS  ac- 
tivitws,  as  opposed  to  32%  fast 
year.  Of  those  companies  pfaming 
to  make  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
decentraliiatioo.  the  following  ac- 
tivitiea  were  roost  often  mentioned 
as  candidates; 

•  Systems  analysis,  design  and  de¬ 
velopment,  partictifariy  devdop- 
ment  not  vitd  to  the  opaatkn  of 
thecompaiqr. 

•  Data  entry. 

•  Report  tfistribirtioa  and  data  ac¬ 
cess. 

•  Support  for  personal  computers, 
locsl-area  netwocks  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies. 
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WHEN  IS  MOVES  INTO  DEPARTMENTS 


Tribune  strives  to  balance 
independence  and  efficiency 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 


Hubert  Jbnues 
ctfUralUation  toave 


While  many  informatkm  systems  organi¬ 
zations  are  dispersing  or  scattering  func¬ 
tions  and  personnel  across  the  business 
landscape,  the.  wind  is  Mowing  in  the 
posite  direction  at  one  Chicago-based  cor¬ 
poration. 

"I  fed  we  are  out  in  front  of  a  new 
wave,"  says  Tomi  Hubert,  manager  of 
systems  devdopcnent  at  Tiibune  Co.,  a 
media  cond^iinerate  that  ctmdsts  of  28 
operating  units,  including  seven  newspa¬ 
pers,  14  tdevi^  and  radio  stations  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs  baseball  team.  Thoud^ 
she  says  decentralization  may  still  make 
sense  for  departmental  systems,  Hd)ert 
is  convinced  that  in  companies  with  main¬ 
frame  systems,  multiple  data  centers  and 
large-scale  data 
sharing,  central- 
izatxn  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  trend. 

Until  1988, 
mostofTribuftt's 
28  properties 
supported  their 
own  IS  groups,  as 
seemed  to  befit 
their  status  as  in¬ 
dependent  oper¬ 
ating  companies. 

At  that  point, 
however,  man¬ 
agement  decided  that  the  systems  for  one 
jUniggHng  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  dKRikl  be  handled  by  its  cor¬ 
porate  IS  staff.  Profitability  at  the  paper 
was  poor,  Hubert  explains,  and  manage¬ 
ment  feh  that  part  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  poor  service  from  the  local  sys¬ 
tems  department. 

Svecwssful  •xpwrimwnts 

Hubert’s  group  had  already  had  several 
to  prove  Hs  ability  to  operate  be- 
ycmd  the  central  staff  borders  vdien  it  was 
called  on  to  service  the  financial  ^^ms 
of  broadcast  subskhahes  that  the  Tribune 
acquired  during  the  early  1980s.  When 
the  e:q>eriment  of  centralizing  the  New 
York  Daily  News  systems  also  produced 
positive  results,  the  Tribune's  manage¬ 
ment  decided  to  gather  aU  buaness  sys¬ 
tems  into  the  core  IS  fold. 

In  large  part.  Hubert  says,  the  decision 

was  based  on  the  opportunity  to  realize 
economies  of  scale  from  centralization 
and  standardizatioin  of  aU  business  sys¬ 
tems.  Less  equipment  is  needed  because 
capacity  can  te  managed  more  effective¬ 
ly.  Rtripheral  devices  and  software  site  li¬ 
censes  "don’t  have  to  be  replicated  across 
many  entities,"  she  says. 

Centralizing  procuremoit  also  means 
that  vohnne  disixHints  and  maintenance 
contracts  can  be  negotiated  more  easily 
and  more  reasonably. 

Business  systems  such  as  general  led-  | 
ger,  accounts  payat^,  fixed  assets,  pay¬ 
roll.  credit  and  bUling  were  chosen  for 
ceittralizatioa  because  Tribune  manage¬ 
ment  believes  in  the  division  between 
production  and  business  systems.  Hubert 
says.  Production  systems  are  part  of  the 
culture  at  the  operating  units  and  are  very 
much  attached  to  that  diviston's  environ¬ 
ment  and  development,  while  buriness 
systems  are  more  generic,  she  adds. 


Althou^  her  department  is  not  yet  an 
independent  profit  and  loss  center,  Hu¬ 
bert  describe  her  group  as  a  perfor¬ 
mance  center  that  has  the  goal  of  e^qaod- 
ing  its  services.  Ahbough  Hid)ert  says 
centralization  isn't  Mcety  to  be  compete 
.until  sometime  between  1993  and  1995, 
substantially  more  than  half  of  the  28  op¬ 
erating  companies  have  already  gone 
through  coosolidatioo.  and  one-third  of 
those  remaining  are  currently  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  migrating  thor  business  systems. 


When  a  subsidiazy  is  identified  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  hiiatfMNttt  systems  coitraliza- 
tioQ,  Hubert  sends  a  team  from  her  de¬ 
partment  to  do  an  on-site  cost/benefit 
analysis  and  prepare  a  report  on  how  cen¬ 
tralization  win  be  acconqiiished. 

Cqlmlm  fnors 

The  only  real  stumbling  Moda,  Hubert 
says,  are  the  apprdieosioo  and  rMuctance 
of  k)^  systems  staffs  and  users.  On  the 
part  of  technical  persoond,  there  is  often 
concern  about  whether  the  takeover  wiD 
reflect  badly  on  them  or  qwll  unemMoy- 
ment  In  fod,  she  says,  most  windiip  be¬ 
ing  absorbed  into  oi^  positions  withio 
the  company. 

For  users,  the  source  of  concern  is  dif- 
ferenL  "The  cbenU  at  the  subsidiary 


don’t  know  us,  have  never  met  us.  so  !^y 
should  they  be  convinced  that  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  beat.  especiaSy  if  their  own  IS  staff 

is  good  and  th^  company  is  not  fe^ng  a 

pmdiT’HMienssya. 

To  help  alleviate  these  apprehenaons. 
Hubert's  staff  indudes  both  local  IS  per¬ 
sonnel  and  users  in  project  steering  com¬ 
mittees,  and  she  encourages  them  to  talk 

to  other  HBanw>*  units  that  have  been 
throu^  the  change. 

"Some  of  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time," 
Hubert  says,  "and  maybe  that’s  why  we 
move  so  dowty  ^  we  recognise  that  we 
have  to  earn  thdr  trust "  • 


Kiy  ii  t  Tansi.  FlL-taMd  boiiRi 

fill  iMMi  wHfripfridmntinn 
ogjawiJh— rMoaroe*. 


ThinkTwice. 


It’s  estimated  that  more  than  haK 
of  today's  Executive  Information  Systems 
fail.*  Soifyou'rethinkingaboutinstallinga 
traditional  EIS,  think  twice. 

EIS II  Is  the  new  generation  of 
Executive  Information  Systems.  It’s  more 
than  just  an  electronic 'Sideshow’.  Ifs 
true  analysis  and  issue  management.  For 
executives,  theirstaffs,  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Only  Express/EIS*from  Infonnation 
Resources  gives  you  the  power  of  EIS  II 
today.  On  mainframe,  LAN  or  PC.  With 
full  data  Integrity,  end-user  flexibility  and 
worldwide  support. 

If  you’re  thinking  about  EIS, 
think  EIS  II. 


Express/EIS  Delivers: 


•  Ease  of  use  for  executives,  staff  and 
management 

•  Smooth  Integration  of  tracking,  analysis 
and  issue  response 

•  Inteiligent  exception  reporting  and 
drill-ttown 

•  Dynamic  Nnks  to  corpor¬ 
ate  data 

•  Low  maintenance 

costs 


For  a  free  EIS  II 

Information  Kit,  ^ 

call  617-«8<F8717 
(416-221-2100  in  Canada). 


InformaHon 


•DavWW.  DoLong,<»-authof  at  •Exoeuiive&wport  System:  The  BrwrgoncB  at  Top  ManagomornComrumUso.' 
ei990  Exprasc/EIS  i»  a  rvgistered  tradwnark  of  Mormefion  Resources.  Inc. 
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"  TheLeaderln  * 
High-Spe^  Modems 
Offers  Another 
Starding 

k  Performance  i 
^  Figure.  A 


The  best  choice  in  high-speed,  dial-up 
modems  is  now  the  best  choice  in  Y32  modems. 

Telebit  has  become  the  leading  supplier  of 
high-speed  dial-up  modems  by  delivering 
faster,  more  robust  and  reliable  performance 
in  mission-critical  applications. 

In  fact,  we  created  the  market  in  1985  with 
the  TrailBlazerr 

Now  we've  put  the  same  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  and  U.S.-built  quality  into  a  family  of 
V.32  modems  that  sets  a  vthole  new  standard  of 
performance  for  CCITTstandard  products. 

Our  T2500  was  the  first  V32  modem  to 
deliver  the  full  implementation  of  V.42  error- 
correction  and  WAlbis  high-performance  data 
compression  capabilities.  The  T2500  supports 
ail  industry  standards,  as  well  as  our  patented 
multicarrier  Packetized  Ensemble  Protocol* 
(PEP)  technology. 

Unlike  competitive  modems  that  hang  up 
when  line  quality  drops,  PEP  allows  the  T25(X) 
to  keep  transmitting.  Giving  you  real-world 
throughput  that  outclasses  anything  in  its  class. 

You  might  think  you’d  pay  a  premium  for 
this  kind  of  performance,  but  actually  our 
entire  family  of  high-speed  modems  is  very 
competitively  (niced,  from  $745  to  $1495 
(quantity  one  list  price). 

Call  l-8(X)-TELEBn’  today  for  mote  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  V32  modems.  And  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dStributor. 

Telebit  The  highest  quality  not  the  highest  price. 


TELEBTT 

\niai  cDnnoctivfev  oiuncs 


0 1990 Telebit  Coep.  (408)  734-4333  FAX:  (408)  734-3333.  TMlftlner  aad  PEP  are  tradenariu  of  Teiebii  Co»p. 


WHEN  IS  MOVES  INTO  DEPARTMENTS 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


How  business  mans^ers  greet  arrivals 

Int^rating  business  and  information  systems  staff  members  requires  some  adjustments 


BYSCOTTKRAMER 

When  iirfonnaliao  systems  persoond 
move  into  business  departments,  the 

managers  of  thoee  departments  often  find 
it  necessary  to  retfa^  and  adiust  tbeir 
managemem  practices. 

I^ter  Grimai,  vke  president  of  oper- 
atkns  and  systems  for  the  Treasury  De- 
at  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  To 
rooto.  is  a  nonterhmeal  managec  super¬ 
vising  ei^t  IS  managers  and  a  substarkial 
contingent  of  IS  penoonel.  office  opera¬ 


tions  and  administrative  and  derica]  em¬ 
ployees.  He  says  there  is  no  real  challenge 
in  with  IS  personnel  invotved  in 

ftont-end  trading  systems  or  the  develop- 
ment  of  persoml  cmnpiiter  systems. 
Tboee  rebtknsfaips  are  fairiy  easy,  be 
says,  because  those  IS  professiooals  un¬ 
derstand  both  the  business  and  him. 

However,  with  mainframe  program¬ 
mers  and  andysts,  the  story  is  differenL 
“I  qiend  a  lot  of  time  explahung  to  mam- 

frame  systems  developers  vdiat  it  is  we're 
trying  to  achieve.”  he  says. 


It  takes  time  to  blend  what  are  essen- 
tiaDy  two  different  worlds,  says  Guy  Mar¬ 
tin.  who  manages  both  informatioo  ser¬ 
vices  and  mechanical  engineering  at 
Parker  Hannifin  Corp.’s  Hydraulics  Divi- 
skm  in  Irvine.  Calif.  Only  steady  and 
longed  exposure  to  the  language  and 
thought  process  of  the  other  culture  will 
Ining  IS  and  engineering  people  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

Of  course,  it  helps  “to  pick  IS  person¬ 
nel  wisely,  avoiding  bit  and  byte  types.” 
be  says,  ^t  even  those  with  g^  motiva- 
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How  to  send  messages 
widiout  spinning  your  T^dieels. 


V  Introducing 

....  _■». - C. 

nOrarcTKCl 

’  6fficc"ia 

Widi  services 

sudiasEmaiC 
Wbrdl^fect  Offim  is  m 
easy  ;et  powerkil  soluDoo  forcom- 
pames  who  wnt  Aeir  network  to  keep 
up  to  speed  with  the  way  dwy  work. 


ns  Rs.*Ts  7ar,*zs.t  ^ 


WordPerfect  Office  Mafl  (Office 
MaiD  pots  simplicity  at  your  fingertips. 
Hk  Office  Mail  screen  shows  you 
everytfaiog  you  need  to  compose  and 
dradde  messages  to  an  indhnduaL  a 
group,  or  ffie  entire  corporatioo.  Smee 
Office  Mail  is  so  easy  to  use,  you'D 
spend  less  time  maoagmg  messages  and 
more  time  doing  what  you  do  best 

Office  Mail  brings  you 

_  andyouroongiafly^to 

face  with  the  power  to  send 
messages  and  up  to  100 
«  attached  files  of  any  formaL 

_  You  can  send  carbon  and 

- 1  b&nd  copies  and  toep  your 

messages  confidential  by 
u^  password  protecdon 
and  eocrypliiXL  With  unique 
tTaddogcapdaBties,  Offia 


Mafl  even  gives  you  control  over 
messages  that  already  been  sent 
It  can  00^  you  immeditfely  when  a 
message  has  been  defivered,  opened 
deleted.  If  your  mail  message  hasn't 
been  read,  it  can  be  retracted  and 
deleted;  or  etfiled  and  then  resent 

WordPerfect  Office  inchides 
scheduler,  calendar  aod  powerful 
desktop  utifities.  Ibese  combined  with 
our  gateway  services  make  it  easier 
than  ever  to  send  messages  around  the 
world.  For  more  information  about 
Wor  dPerfect  Office  10  call  us  ^ 
U800)S2&5166. 

WordPerfect 

CORPORATION 

1555  Nortb  Tcdwokicr  Wv  Oran.  Utah.  MOS? 

Tet  001)  225^  Fac  (»1)  22^5077 


tko  and  good  communicatkm  skills,  be 
adds,  win  have  to  sit  through  a  certain 
number  of  meetings  before  they  are  aWe 
to  discuss  projects  fluently  in  language  en¬ 
gineers  wiD  accept.  “By  throwing  them 
into  the  middle  of  things,  including  them 

in  staff  notings  and  (Toduct  group  meet¬ 
ings.  I  hope  that  over  a  period  of  time. 
they'Q  become  femihar  wiffi  the  operating 
lingo  and  (woducts  of  the  divistoo.” 

In  the  meantime.  Martin,  viho  has  tu^ 
IS  professkmais  on  staff  only  since  July,  is 
resigned  to  translating.  It  is  not  that  hard 
for  him:  He  isa  transplant  from  IS  fairoself. 

Monogwmwnf  atylw  voriwa 

GaO  SlausoQ,  a  user  service  manager  cem- 
centrating  on  produetkm  support  at  Pio¬ 
neer  Hi-Bred  International,  Inc.  in  John¬ 
ston,  Iowa,  has  managed  both  IS 
profesaioiials  and  nootedmical  trainers 
for  four  years.  According  to  Sbuson,  the 
two  groups  “tend  to  have  different  types 
of  personalities.  The  technical  people 
tend  to  require  more  specifics  about  ex¬ 
actly  what  needs  to  be  done,”  she  says. 
“With  the  other  group,  you  can  be  a  little 
more  vague  about  what  you  want” 

Shusoo’s  approach  to  unifying  the  two 
groups  involves  creating  both  a  cliinate 
aod  an  office  desi^  that  encourage  open 
communication. 

“We’ve  always  worked  consciously  on 
just  communication,”  Sbuson  says. 
“We  have  the  core  group  sitting  in  offices 


» I  Technical 

■  PEOPLE  TEND  to 
A  require  more 
specifics  about  exactly  what 
nee^  to  be  done.” 

GAE,  SLAUSON 
FI(X<EER  HI-BRED 


close  to  each  Other  but  also  sitting  in  with 

several  of  the  support  staff  membeia  for 
our  inventory  area.  Not  only  are  they  not 
isolated  from  support  staff  and  end  users, 
they're  also  not  isolated  from  each  other. 
I  think  that’s  helped  a  lot” 

Stmg^  wiUun  the  informatioo  ser¬ 
vices  department  as  to  which  group  con¬ 
trols  the  domain  of  the  computer  people  is 
another  aspect  consideFed  by  end-user 
managoa.  “We  do  have  very  strict  prof 
ect  management  guidelinea  that  we  ad¬ 
here  to,  whether  they're  part  of  my  own 
group  directly  or  whether  they're  witlun 
the  IS  groiq>,”  (jfierson  says.  “We 
haven’t  thrown  out  the  IS  rule  book.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  larger, 
ccntraliaed  IS  group  to  make  sure  the  sy^ 
terns  we’re  devekiptng  htfe  in  our  b^ 
ness  are  compatible  with  other  systems  in 
the  bank.” 

Slauson  says  that  althou^  she  shares 
control  over  her  data  prooesang  people 
with  the  IS  department.  has  never  had 
any  problems.  “There  have  been  missed 
deadlines,  but  typicaDy  that’s  never 
caused  a  problem,”  she  says. 

“It’s  just  a  matter  of  priorities,”  Slai- 
son  adds.  “Sometimes  the  trainmg  and 
user  service  area  has  placed  a  different 
priority  on  things.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  priority  and  reaching  an 
agreement”* 
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Career  boosters  for  women 

Best  advice  for  women  IS  execs? 

Network  and  learn  to  play  what  men  play 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

Part  of  an  occasional  series. 

Learn  to  play  golf.  Strike  up 
an  interest  in  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  —  any  game 
that  nwim  play  wearing  uni¬ 
forms.  And  dm’t  let  the  Old 
Boy  Network  get  you  dowa 
In  tact,  get  your  own  network 
started  by  v(dunteering  for 
hi^i-profile  jobs  in  prctfes- 
aknal  organizaticMis. 

These  are  key  reccMnmen- 
datkms  trmn  women  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  learned  to 
navigate  the  choppy  corpo¬ 
rate  seas  without  sinking. 

Former  U.S.  Labor  Secretary  Qiaabeth 
Dole  undertoc^  a  “^ss  ceiling  initiative"  to 
attack  discrimination  that  bars 
women  and  mincvities  from  the  top 
levds  of  management,  including  in- 
formatkm  systems  management. 

Dole  had  tagged  the  issue  "a  t<v 
primity’’  and  asked  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  OfBce  of  Federal  Cmiiract 
Compliance  Programs  to  investi¬ 
gate  patterns  of  discrimination. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Women’s  Bureau  has  also  fonded  a 
study  of  career  mobility  of  female 
executives  in  industrial,  service  and 
government  organizations.  The 
study's  results  will  fwm  the  basis 
for  further  action  by  the  bureau. 

On  a  local  level,  a  few  activities 
and  su^estkms  can  increase  the 
chances  of  women  IS  managers 
making  it  into  the  upper  ranks. 

Bwoaport 

Playing  goU  is  frequently  men- 
tioi^  as  the  ideal  way  to  make 
valuable  social  contact  with  chief 
executive  (^cers  and  other  heavy- 
waghts  at  client  firms  and  compet¬ 
ing  companies.  "These  are  the  out¬ 
ings  you  meet  the  CEO,  the 
presideot  and  senior  management,"  says  Pa¬ 
tricia  Parwig,  vice  i^esident  of  teleaxnmuni- 
catioos  at  h^loo  Bank  in  I^ttsburg^  "Just 
about  all  of  these  guys  i^y  golf!’' 

Devi  Huggins,  pre^dent  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Women  in  Computing,  has 
followed  football  for  years  and  finds  it  a  great 
icebreaker.  "It  gives  you  something  mmper- 
sonal  to  talk  about,"  she  notes. 

Joan  Alvarez,  vice  president  of  Swiss  Re 


Services  in  New  York,  made  the  leap  sbout 
five  years  ago  from  managing  an  IS  divisiao 
to  tte  corporate  management  levd  of  the 
Zurich-based  reinsurance  empire. 

In  her  30-year  career,  Alvarez  says  her 
most  useful  networking  contacts  came 
through  the  Life  Officers  Management  Asao- 
datioD,  a  profesaaonal  organizatioQ  of 700  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Yet  she  and  other  IS  professknals  note 
that  networking  IB  networking  —  regardless 
of  sex.  The  differegtiating  factor  for  women 
may  be  their  ease  in  social  situations. 

"Meeting  people,  developing  a  network, 
asking  for  informatioii,  sharing  informatioa 
—  if  you  put  time  into  that,  it  comes  back  to 
you  threefold.’’ Alvarez  stresses.  "The  most 
impOTtairt  thi^  is  to  make  yourself  visible. " 

Kathy  Ihidson.  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  IS  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
says  the  600-member  Rochester  Women's 


Jotmsoo  n  a  Cm^lmwftfaeoior  editor,  systens 
and  software. 


teamed  to  play  golf  at  a  Centrum  gathering  is 
ordertomakewUualdenetworkingcontacts 


Network  is  one  of  her  favorite  places  to  trade 
infonnatiofi  and  keep  in  tou^  with  other 
businesswomen.  The  monthly  meetings  are 
"about  two-thirds  business  and  ooe-tlurd 
other  stufi,"  includtng  discussions  of  hot 
news  topics,  (woblems  and  even  di¬ 

eting,  ste  says.  "Frankly,  we  just  hang  out." 

St^  Moaereau,  vice  president  and  g^ 
eral  manager  of  -Weyerhaeuser  InCrnmation 
Systems  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  keeps  in  toudi 
with  executive-levd  women  throu^  her 
own  network.  "1  have  a  lot  of  friends  vdm  are 
women  in  high-level  management  posi¬ 


tions."  she  says.  "I  am  just  beginning  to 
meet  some  executive  women  in  IS,  too." 

Among  the  groups  specifically  geired  to 
IS  professionals,  the  top  dioice  for  network¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  the  l,800-meod)er  Society 
for  InfdrmatiQO  Management  (SIM). 

"I  have  been  very  active  in  SIM,  and  that 
has  given  a  number  of  vice  presidents  the  op- 
dorfimity  to  see  me  work,"  says  Msdeleine, 
WeiSB,  president  of  Weiss  Asso^tes,  Inc.,  a 
Betbesda,  Md.-bssed  consulting  firm  spedal- 
tzing  n  IS  manwyiiwrt.  **I  thanlr  tbese  kinds 
of  contacts  realty  b^.  They  see  I  can  get 
things  done, "  W^a^. 

Mwwllfig  of  flw  mlnda 

Index  (^nwp,  Inc.,  a  (^anforidge.  Mass.- 
based  consultancy,  sponsors  the  Centrum 
organization,  brings  together  top 

computer  executives  for  discussions  of  IS  is¬ 
sues.  The  group’s  members  indude  Hudson, 

_  Xerox  Corp.’s  Chief  Information 

Officer  fttrida  YbHiogton  and  Car- 
lene  Hhs,  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  administration  at  Intel  Corp. 

EQb  recalls  how  Hudson  taught 
her  to  pby  golf  at  one  of  the  Cen¬ 
trum  conference  gatherings  to 
which  both  women  sometinies 
bring  tbdr  families. 

Women  who  have  reached  the 
corporate  suite  rarely  use  the  word 
"feminist’'  and  seem  to  diun  aU-fe- 
male  organizations. 

'1  don’t  network  as  much  with 
othtt  women  as  I  do  with  men." 
says  Mary  Jo  (jidl.  manager  of  the 
Management  Services  and  Planning 
Division  at  Intematkxial  Paper 
Cocp.  in  Memphis.  "1  have  always 
fdt  uncomfortable  seeking  out 
women-ooty  organizations  for  sup¬ 
port.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  people 
in  tbese  groups  beoiroe  more  nar¬ 
row  and  defensive.’’ 

Another  important  topic  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  ri^  attitude  aimit  work, 
says  Kay  Mary  Hamm,  a  partner  at 
Romac  &  Astodates.  a  personnd 
placement  agency. 

Women's  problems  in  advancmg  are  "not 
in  sldD  level  or  education."  Hamm  says.  In¬ 
stead,  women  often  become  too  kqral  to  their 
organizatioas.  which  makes  many  hesitant 
toleave — eves  for  a  better  job. 

"There’s  a  lot  of  mispiaced  loyalty  to 
companies,"  die  says.  "IXbmen  oftm  abro¬ 
gate  the  re^onsibility  to  self  to  be  loyal  to 
the  corporatioa."  Hamm  advises  a  nonemo- 
tional  approach,  clarifring  values  and  not  di- 
mrniahing  ooe's  sdL  A  good  Question,  she 
8ays,is,"Howdoyoulookatyouraelfmrela- 
tkmship  to  your  employer?"  •  . 
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IN  DEPTH:  CAREER  BOOSTERS  FOR  WOMEN 


Hie  feminine  technique  in  IS 

Wom^H  in  IS  management  carry  distinctive  personal  skills 


BY  MAR YFRAN  JOHNSON 

When  voineD  read)  the  Upper  echelons  of 
iniorniatioo  tynesas  maingemenl.  they 
faring  more  thm  just  skiBs  equal  to  those 
of  their  male  coOeagues  or  a  keener  inter¬ 
est  in  dqi'care  issues. 

The  bumess  morU  tool  kits  women 
eaecutives  carry,  accordog  to  executive 
woa)enaDdproii]iiientlSfigures.areUie- 
!y  to  be  packed  with  enhanced  negotiating 


Tomorrow’s  jobs  for  women 

Big  grewtk  arms  M^ifomnmtiMdepro^ 
wtatuitf  omJ  pngmmmir  ama^,  oceorditti 
tB  corpamti  brnmam  rmemna  Urttten 

-  1^  Vi 

Project  manager 
ProgianuBtr  aualjit 
Project  leader 
Programmer 

Orvelopineat  nianager 
AppScadoaa 
MEtfirectar 
Consultant 
Systems  programmer 
Tech  services  manager 


"Wbmen  have  always  been  raised  to  be 
managers.*' adds  Devi  Huggins,  president 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Women  in  Computing.  She  says 
she  believes  that  women's  natural  man¬ 
agement  stalls  ~  once  appGed  solely  to 
and  households  —  tiainfer 
smoothly  to  the  cocpocate  environment. 

‘If  you're  a  good  mother  and  can  take 
care  of  children  having  tantrums,  you're 
just  niari»  for  the  corporate  world."  she 
says  only  haif-jokingly.  "There  are  people 
who  wiO  be  obatiucUve,  and  you  can  get 
around  them  without  dmiting." 

M3ie  Hammer,  an  IS  consultant  and 
president  of  Hanimer  and  Co.  in  Cam- 
bridge.  Masa..  treads  cautiously  when 
asked  what  unique  women  bring  to 
corporate  management 

"1  hesitate  to  indulge  in  stereotype," 
be  expbins.  "but  I'm  tempted  to  use  the 
word  'aensitmty.’  I  tfamk  many  women 
are  into  mp>nrf»«  of  businesa  rda- 
tiooshipa  and  mteractioas  in  a  way  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  men." 

"The  pBitic^tary  manageme^  style 
of  women  is  fundamettal  for  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram."  adds  Maiy  Jo  Greil.  manager  of 
the  Management  Services  and  Planning 
DivisioQ  at  lotematioaal  hiper  Corp.  in 
Memphis. 
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Nwobw  of  rew*MMkBix  IS 

SMrWwSJteaan  OVOivt  0«tn9Ljria 

skiSs,  a  talent  for  consensus  bulding  and  a 
more  balanced  world  view. 

‘1  tfamk  we  bring  an  openness  and  wiD- 
ingneas  to  deal  at  more  of  a  rebtioa^np 
levd."  says  Madehne  WeiaB.  presideot  of 
Wbns  Aseodates,  Inc.,  a  Betbesda,  B4d.- 
baaedtS  consulting  firm.  "Women  tend  to 
be  modi  more  attuned  to  devdoping  owih 
ersbip  and  commitment  through  partjd- 
pating." 

Jeanette  Horan,  who  siqiervises  50 
employees  as  director  of  software  engi- 
neomg  at  the  Open  Software  Foundatioo 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sayi  she  believes 
women  tend  to  be  calmer,  better  balanced 
and  more  rabooal  on  the  job  than  men. 
"Women  sometimes  act  in  the  rote  of 
helping  everycne  to  see  different  points  of 
view."  she  says. 


liapoaaf  ahrw 

Women  may  abo  have  a  "lesa  territorial 
outlook,"  suggests  htrida  Farwig,  vice 
president  of  telecommunications  at  Mel¬ 
lon  Bank  in  Pittsbargh.  "We  want  our 
foOcs  to  buy  into  our  decisions.  Maybe  be¬ 
cause  we  are  stBI  proving  oursehm,  we 
feel  we  have  to  foQow  tfarou^  and  com- 
pletea  task  to  be  measured  fairly." 

Tht  lack  of  a  malestyle  aggressive¬ 
ness  is  not  necessarily  a  handicap,  notes 
Margeurite  Ziefkara,  author  of  Women, 
Teeknolcgy  and  /bwer  aod  editor  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ComputerCnrrmts. 

"What  I  found  [while  writiag  the  book) 
was  that  several  of  the  women,  who  in 
person  were  very  sweet  and  geittfe.  used 
that  as  a  way  of  dSsanning  people.  Under¬ 
neath  that  sweetness,  they  were  actually 
drivtog  a  bard  bargain.  It  was  Eke  they 
were  tunung  a  disadvantage  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage,"  Zientara  says. 


A  fow  more  female  faces  in  corporate 
boardrooms  abo  lends  a  higher  profile  to 
day-care  issues  —  a  big  concern  of  work¬ 
ing  mothers  with  young  children. 

As  the  only  woman  on  the  IZ-member 
executive  oonagement  staff  at  Intel 
Corp. .  Carlene  Ellb  brings  more  than  a  fe¬ 
male  viewpoint  to  executive  diacussioos. 
The  vice  president  of  corporate  adminis- 
tratioo  b  abo  a  sin^  parent  raising  a  4- 
year-old  son  and  lO-year-old  daughter. 

"My  pronxitioQ  was  an  opportunity  to 
put  a  (Merest  viewpoint  on  the  executive 
staff  —  not  only  female  but  abo  funda¬ 
mentally  different  than  these  guys."  DEs 
expbitts.  "Most  of  the  executive  staff's 


Bri^t  spots,  but  not  on  top 
Corponte  ksiuan  nsoMfcts  dirtcton  ioy 
pnifrommen  and  anidysts  top  ike  list  t^tS 
positions  in  wkicb  women  have  made  the 


lads  have  grown  aod  left.  But  I  think  you 
need  a  diverse  popubtion  running  your 
company,  because  the  planet  Earth’s  pop- 
ubtioo  b  diverae.  It’s  easy  to  be  a  leada 
of  people  exactly  Eke  yoa" 

Yet  even  with  a  Uve*in  nanny  to  help 
run  her  borne,  the  Intel  executive  oc- 
knovdedges  (eeUng  the  standard  working 
mother’s  guilt  now  and  again.  "How  do  I 
juggle  career  and  home?  Carefully."  she 
says,  noting  that  she  tries  to  cut  back  on 
bisiDess  travel  whenever  possible  and 
avoid  overcommitting  her  foee  time. 

"There  are  days  when  I  think.  'Why 
am  I  doing  thb.^'  I  love  my  work,  and  I 

love  my  Ibds,  and  I  hope  I'm  balancing  it 
aQ  properly,"  Ellis  says.  "Obviously,  I 
think  you  con  doboth."  • 


British  IS  execs 
fare  little  better 
than  U.S.  sisters 

BY  JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 

Two  decades- ago.  Great  Britain  had  hi^ 
hopes  for  women  in  conqwtmg.  Today, 
many  BrHoos  are  stin  hoping. 

Uke  the  U.S.,  Britain  saw  many  wom¬ 
en  enter  the  computiiig  fidd  in  the  1 98^ 

But  as  in  the  U.S.,  actual  percentage  in¬ 
creases  have  stay^  fiat  for  nearly  a  de¬ 
cade.  Today,  women  fill  only  about  20%  of 
all  computer  jobs  in  the  UK. 

WorW,  many  Britbh  women  working 
in  computing  are  paid  leas,  promoted  far 

less  frequently  and  let  go  more  often 
than  tb^  male  oounterports,  according 
to  a  new  leport  by  Computer  Economics, 
a  British  research  firm. 

The  study  of  657  &itiah  firms  found 
that  in  1990.  fewer  women  are  entering 
computing,  and  those  iriio  do  aren't  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  the  career  ladder  as  for  aa  men. 

ComputiDg  “promised  great  Uiings  for 
women  in  its  eatfy  days  as  a  professioo, 
without  tiaditiaos  or  inequality."  says  Pe¬ 
ter  Stevens,  director  of  reseat  at  Com¬ 
puter  Economica.  He  recently  told  the 
Britbb  press  that  it  aigiean  “computers 
have  let  women  down.” 

Britain's  education  secretary.  John 
MacGregor,  agrees,  caUing  the  state  of 
affairs  "puxzEng  aod  dtsappoinfing. " 

The  problem.  MacGr^or  and  other 
observers  say,  b  that  computing  in  Brit¬ 
ain  b  still  seen  as  a  male  preserve.  They 
bbme  the  usual  ii»|>rdime^  too  few  fe¬ 
male  teachers,  an  absence  of  role  modeb, 
pressures  from  peer  groups  and  family 
and  ignorance  of  career  possibiEties. 

At  present,  women  represem  only  one 
in  five  of  aB  computer  prograimners  and 
analysts  in  Britain,  compared  with  about 
cne  in  three  in  the  U.S. 

The  picture  gets  even  bleaker  at  the 
top.  In  Britain  today,  5.9%  of  computing 
managers  are  women.  In  contrast,  wom¬ 
en  in  Spain  make  up  8.7%  of  information 
systems  managers  and  6.6%  b  France. 

Despite  these  numbers,  however, 
there  sre  stiD  bright  spots.  Mal^emale 
pay  differences  in  Britain,  for  example, 
are  for  analler  than  those  in  the  U.S,  In 
many  pobtioos.  such  as  systems  manag¬ 
ers  and  computer  operators,  woroen  are 
paid  as  mudi  as  men  in  Kitain. 

In  other  IS  jobs,  the  differeoce  b  small: 
Fay  for  women  professiooab,  such  as  ana¬ 
lyst  aod  programmers,  b  98%  of  the  pay 
for  men  (compared  with  70%  in  the  U.S). 
Raises  women  IS  managers  averaged 
approximatety  3%  less  than  for  male 
counterparts,  while  the  differeDce  was 
about  .5%  for  other  ISprofessionab. 

Britons  are  not  taki^  the  dbcoura^g 
statistics  lying  down,  however.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  govcanment  says  it  wiO  reform  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  abohah  sexual  stereo¬ 
typing  on  women's  use  of  computers.  The 
powerful  British  Computer  Society  b  also 
worldng  to  IdB  notions  that  IS  b  suited 
only  to  degreed  young  males. 

The  groiqib  encouraging  Britishbusi- 
ness  to  offer  mace  part-time  work  and  at- 
home  work  as  wdl  as  better  training  in  or¬ 
der  to  attract  more  women.  • 


miBreJlor.iB 

ikpth/btegnbaD  stntetin. 


Resources  for  women  climbing  computing  ladder 


Ninnenus  profesoknal  aseodationa  and  agoades  activdy 
help  women  get  ahead  in  computing.  Here  b  a  sampimg: 


Runs  the  Women's  Network  for  Entrepreneurial  Training, 
whichsetaupttitarialrebtioodiipsbetweeonewandestab- 
Eabed  companies  owned  by  women. 

(703)522-5065  Iwlez  Group,  Inc. 

The  software  and  services  adustiy  assocbtioii  (617)402-1500 

to  prefeaaiaaal  between  uiiuuiity-  Thb  IS  conoultiDg  organtation  sponsors  the  Centrum  orga- 

and  women-owned  firms  and  targe,  —*?**»■■>>***  informatioo  nintion.whicfa  periodically  unites  a  small  number  of  top  com- 
servkes  componiea.  Pubhofaes  ffinrofory  of  firms  owned  by  puter  executives  for  wide-nnging<fiacus8k»8  of  various  IS  b- 
womenandiniDorities.  sues. 


U.S. 


(202)5234601 
fttrrides  a  variety  of 
mg  women  in  all 
cords, 

UJ5.  Small  Bn 
Office  of  SoiaOl 
(202)6534000 


and  pubiicatkiaa  aimed  at  help- 
Ke^  excelent  statistical  re- 


Aaaociation  for  Compiitiag  Mochtnery 
(212)869-7440 

^diliBbesmoathlyaiidquirterlypoblicatioosthatoccaaiocial- 
ly  feature  articles  on  the  role  of  women  in  computing. 

Aioociation  for  Women  in  Computing 
Each  geographic  area  runa  Its  own  groigis,  so  there  are  00  na¬ 
tional  offim  For  infonnatioa,  contact  Devi  Hug^ns,  New 
Yock-orea  preadent.  Manufocturers  Hanover  Trust  Co., 
(212)482-4809. 
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Get  Help  Before\bu  Go  Under.  . 

Find  ^Iiow  our  new  CASE  tools  can  lighten  your  maintenance  burden.  Send  fw  your  free  copy  of  CASE 
DIRECTlONS-the  24-page  magazine  that  features  informative  articles  by  industry  experts,  plus  news  clips, 
exclusive  interviews,  and  the  inside  stories  of  actual  CASE  histories. 

13  Ybs,  I  m  an  IS  manager  who  wants  to  know  how  to  krep  my  maintenance 
burden  from  pulling  me  under. 

Q  Send  me  the  new  issue  of  CASE  DIRECHONS.  absolutely  free. 

Q  Also  send  more  information  about  Excelerator'  for  Design  Recoveiy. 


There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 
One  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02142 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  cuss  PERMIT  NO- 2637  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Index  Technology  Corporation 
One  Main  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142-9951 


I  Existing  Systems 


lidi  means  you  won’t  have 


IN  DEPTH:  CAREER  BOOSTERS  FOR  WOMEN 


It’s  ea^  to  cut  costs  by  cutting  comers.  But  if  you  lose 
critical  data,  it’s  gone  for  good. 

When  itis  your  business  that’s  on  the  line,  don’t  take 
chances  with  anything  less  than  Dysan  100  flexible  disks. 
We  test  100%  of  our  disks  and  certify  100%  to  be  100%  etror 


free  over  100%  of  the  disk  surface. 

The  Dysan  100.  It’s  not  just  a  name.  It’s  a  measure  of  superiority. 


Dysan’lOO 

100%  Better 


The  BEST  PART  of 

owning  your  own 
business  is  having 
that  elbow  room.” 

DIANE  KAMIONKA 
CINTECH 

ness.  “When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  I 
wanted  control  over  my  wnk  “ 

What  had  espedally  begun  to  grate  on 
her  nerves  as  a  corporate  consultant  was 
the  “drop  everything  and  go"  mentality. 
"1  didn't  want  to  be  tdd,  *You  have  to  go 
to  Dallas  tomorrow  for  sia  mcMiths,' "  she 
recalls.  “My  husband  had  a  career,  too, 
and  be  was  not  willing  to  pick  up  and 
move.” 

Shifting  into  her  own  consulting  busi¬ 
ness  was  therefm^  a  logical  next  step. 
“The  irony  is  that  now  I  q>end  a  lot 
time  travel,"  she  says,  “to  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  Fm  the  choice.”  tier 
clients  today  mdnde  Coming,  Inc.,  Black 
&  Decker  and  The  World  Bank. 

“These  days.  I  do  bring  too  much  work 
bcane,"  Weiss  admowledges.  '*One  of  the 
downsides  of  having  a  business  is  there’s 
atwayswork  to  be  done.” 

Kamioaka  copes  with  that  same  prob¬ 
lem.  “I  wanted  to  be  passionate  about 
something,  but  1  dcm’t  think  I  expected 
this  to  take  up  100%  of  my  hfe,”  ste  says 
with  a  9^  “I  have  trouble  ^  making 
myself  read  the  Sunday  New  Yotk  Times 
now  so  FD  have  scmething  to  make  smaD 
talk  about” 

Today,  Cintech  has  13  enq^ees  and 
is  about  to  double  in  siae  to  hante  a  new 
personal  coaqaiter-based  product  about 
to  be  announced.  The  company  markets 
Tele-Series,  a  range  of  telecamniunica- 
tioQS  accounting  modules  that  runs  on 
DOS-based  systems  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  C(^.’8  VAX/VMS. 

Kamkmka  plans  to  grow  Qntech  to  a 
beakhy  size  and  then  sell  it  “In  five  years, 
I  want  to  be  lying  on  the  beach!"  she 
jokes.  Her  next  career  metamoridiosis 
win  likely  be  troubleshooting  at  small 
cmnpanies  as  a  “business  tumanMmd" 
spedahst,  she  says.  • 


Women  out  on  their  own 

IHlany  finding  satisfying  alternatives  to  corporate  rat  race 


BYMAKYFRANJOHNSCTI  ~ 

ID  one  of  the  final  scenes  iirtbe  mov¬ 
ie  Baiy  Boom,  actress  Done  Kea- 
Un  confronts  a  room  fiifl  of  smug 
male  executives  who  have  just  of- 
foed  to  buy  her  homemade  baby 
food  ccmpany  and  make  her  a  mSknaire. 

Much  to  their  shock  and  her  own 
amazement,  abe  tiffna  them  down  fiat 
The  rat  race,  Keaton  infbnns  them,  will 
have  to  get  akng  “with  one  leas  rat  ” 
Mirtf  kinr  Wrinn  ind  Prinr  Kimirmln 


can  identify  with  that  Weiss,  who  serves 
as  vice  president  of  the  Soci^  for  Infor- 
matioo  Management  (SIM),  bailed  out  of 
the  corporate  rat  race  eight  years  ago  by 
opening  her  own  information  technology 
rnoMitHng  firm,  Weiss  Associates,  fax:,  in 
Betbesda.Md. 

Kamionka  walked  away  from  a  20-year 
informatiao  systems  career  at  Webern 
Sonthon  Life  iftMirancg  Co.  in  Cincinnati 
—  where  she  was  the  first  female  vice 
president  in  the  company’s  histmy  —  to 
launch  her  own  software  company,  Cin¬ 


tech  Telemanagement  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  also  in  Cincin- 
oatL 

Both  women  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  dropping  off  the 
corporate  ladder  actually 
catapulted  them  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  ctoest  as  self- 
supporting,  independent 


“As  a  friend  of  mine  says, 

we’re  shooting  with  real  _ 

bullets  now,"  Kamkxika  vVolss 
says.  ■The  best  pat  of  own-  a^cnconsu 
ing  your  own  business  is 
having  that  elbow  room,  which  you  can't 
get  in  a  corporate  structure.  F^rsooaUy." 


She  adds,  “but  the  lows 

are  also  much  lower.  Things 
are  just  more  tfifrfiar." 

The  idea  apparently  has 
yww  appeal  to  others:  The 
Fail  1990 Adapso  Directory 
<4  Minorify  and  Women- 
owned  Firms  lists  nearly  a 
dQgpn  firms— ranging  from 
computer  services,  puUish- 
tng.  omsuhing  and  software 
development  —  that  are 

Wi,,  Wr  headed  by  women- 

Wniss  started  ter  ^  positkm  as  pro- 

oMmamsulHKgfirm  grmwal^sl  at  BeU 
1  you  can't  Systems,  Inc.  in  the  early  '60s,  W^ 
irsooaUy."  moved  briskly  upward  into  management 


sbeeiqdains,  “you  can  feel  such  a  sense  of  consulting  w^  at  Electrooic  Data  Sys- 


accomplishment." 


terns  Corp.  and  eventually  into  a  full-time 
faculty  positkm  directing  the  MB  pro¬ 
gram  at  American  University  in  H^^dng- 
too,  D.C. 

It  was  the  frunihar  career/family  strug- 
^  that  fueled  Weiss'  dedsioa  to  fire  up 
her  own  company.  “I  wanted  the  self-de- 
tenmnatkm  of  my  own  firm,  and  I  wanted 
the  flesdbility  with  my  chilfren.  Being,  a 
mother  is  very  inqxntant  to  me,"  says 
Weiss,  whose  three  children  were  six,  11 
and  U  the  year  ^  estatfrsbed  the  busi- 
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Wcome  1)  The  Wide  Open 
Spaces  Of  Progress. 


l^lcome  to  a  4GL/RDBMS 
world  that  lets  >ou  decide  how 
to  build  and  mn  an  unlimited 
range  of  applications  without 
the  usual  limits.  Without  the 
usual  constraints. 

Hike  a  seat  and  let  us 
explain. 

To  begin  with,  the 


PROGRESS’. 


PROGRESS  4GL  lets  you 
build  with  incredible  efficiency 
while  giving  you  the  control  of 
a  full-structured  programming 
language. 

When  the  name  of  the 
game  is  development  speed, 
you’ve  got  it.  When  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control,  you’ve 
got  it.  When  the  project  calls 
for  both,  you’ve  got  both. 

And  just  to  make  sure  you 
like  the  view,  you’ve  also  got 
a  menu-driven  application 
builder,  ANSI-standard 
SQL  and  3GL  access  if  you 
want  it.  You’ve  got  a  true 
distributed  RDBMS  with 
client/server  architecture  and 
two-phase  commit.  You’ve  got 


multi-threaded,  scalable  per¬ 
formance  on  large  multi¬ 
processor  systems. 

But  stay  seated,  there’s  more. 

PROGRESS  ties  together 
data  across  different  operating 
systems,  networks  and  data¬ 
bases.  It  lets  you  port  applica¬ 
tions  without  modification 
across  UNIX, 

VAX/VMS, 

OS/2,  DOS 
(even  640k 
PCs)andCTOS/BIDS 
with  AS/400  coming  soon. 
PROGRESS  applications  run 
unchanged  over  distributed 
networks  using  TCP/IP,  DEC- 
net,  NetBIOS  and  SPX/IPX. 
They  even  update  Oracle, 

Rdb,  RMS  and  PROGRESS 
databases  simultaneously. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to 
is  40,000  installations  in 
30  countries  covering  every 
conceivable  application.  Plus 
the  #1  rating  for  efficiency, 
reliability,  and  overall  user 
satisfiiction  in  Datapro’s  last 
three  surveys. 

So  find  a  phone  and  call 
800  FAST  4GL  to  find  out 
about  the  PROGRESS  Test 
Drive  and  the  full  Datapro 
report  on  PROGRESS. 

Once  you  step  into  our 
world,  you’ll  never  want 
to  leave. 

Pmgress  Software  Corporation 
5  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone  617 275-4500 
Fax  617 275-4595 


PROGRESS  is  a  ft|isiered  trademark  of  Progress 
Scrffwaie  Coiporatkm 
Daiapto,  UNIX.  VAX/VMS.  OS/2.  DOS. 
CTOS/BTOS.  AS/400.  TCP/IP.  I»aw.  NetBIOS. 
SPX/m.  Oiick.  Rift),  and  RMS  are  icgisiered 
(radonailts  of  their  respeaive  maniCicturers 


The  Usual  Limits  Don’t  Apply: 


cm  I/A 


Imagine  a  world  where  one  company. 


...connects  the  strengths  of  two.  Where  a  hundred- 
year  heritage  of  product  quality  joins  with  a  bold 
spirit  of  innovative  technological  development.  And 
a  mutual  commitment  to  helping  the  customer  suc¬ 
ceed  creates  one  of  the  largest  data  communications 
support  organizations  in  the  world.  Imagine  value- 
added  products  and  services  that  reflect  a  single- 
minded  focus  on  customer  satisfaction.  Where  one 
company’s  knowledge  of  your  business  connects 
with  your  own  in  a  strategic  partnership.  Imagine,  at 


last,  a  single  connection  to  successful  data  network¬ 
ing.  Now,  imagine  that  one  company... 

AT&T  Paradyne. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  connect  with  success  in 
data  networking,  call  1  800  482-3333  Ext.  217. 

In  Canada,  call  1  416  494-0453- 

Europe  (44)  923-55550  FAX;  (44)  923-55638,  Japan  (81)  3-245-0431 
FAX:  (81)  3-245-0433.  Hong  Kong  (85)  25-430083  FAX;  (85)  25-413767, 
Utin  America  (1)  813-530-2865  FAX:  (1)  813-530-2575 


AWT  Paradyne 


’•0 


mV  SHOULD  YOU 

nrau  VET  AHonn 

COmSHCE? 

Simply  because  this  is  the  first  Image  Management  Technology  conference  designed  specifically  for 
the  educational  needs  of  prospective  and  existing  end  users. 

You  can  expect  some  of  the  most  significant  product  announcements  of  1991,  including  announcements  by: 


Presentations  by  some  of  tbe  most  advanced  users  of  image  rtianagement  technology,  including; 

^  m 

And  a  chance  to  "roll  up  your  sleeves"  and  address  many  of  the  same  issues  that  you  will  confront  when  you 
elect  to  employ  this  technology. 


Don't  miss  your  chance  to  attend 

IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNOLCXJY:  BEYOND  THE  OBVIOUS 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
at  The  Point  at  Tapatio  Cliffs 
January  16-18,  1991 


To  register,  or  for  more  information,  call  1'800'525'5456  X'456 


Sponsored  by  IDC/Avante  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  Joint  Venture 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
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Can  Concurrent 
make  a  comeback? 


BYNELLMARGOUS 

CW  STAFF 


TINTON  FALLS.  NJ.  —  Wi^ 
commerdal  demand  for  Unix 
systems  just  starting  to  take  tK>ki 
in  the  autumn  of  19S8,  real-time 
systems  v^idor  Concurrent 
Computer  Corp..  fresh  from  a 
merger  that  netted  it  Unix 
know-how,  seemed  poised  to 
catch  a  rising  wave. 

Instead,  the  firm  —  a  union  of 
two  seemin^y  complementary 
vendors  that  wedded  one’s  ex¬ 
pertise  with  low-end  systems  to 
the  other's  specialty  of  high-end 
systems  —  has  spent  precious 
1^  time  bogged  down  in  post¬ 
merger  misery  while  traditional 
vefMkR^  coopted  its  technologi¬ 
cal  edge. 

A  finaiKner’s  viswxt  and  a 
technologist’s  dream,  the  merg- 


CEO  Brown  fochtg  rough 
competition  and  tough  economy 

er  that  formed  Concurrent  rap¬ 
idly  devolved  into  a  corporate 
culture  nightmare,  according  to 
industry  observers  and  company 
insiders.  Two  years  of  wrestling 
with  its  effects  has  taken  a  se¬ 
vere  financial  on  the  firm 


Msy  or  merger  mishaps 

Echoing  the  mintakes  ti  former  parent  Mdn- 
Elmer.  Coococreak  may  be  watchiag  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  fade  to  faiach  becaoe  of  a  merger  ttam 
worked  better  in  theory  tfan  ia  practioe. 

•  1974:  Ajnmg  at  lewnging  itaelf  into  the  oom- 
pater  mduatry.  trariirinnal.  cuiaeiiaUw  E^rkm-Ekner  ae- 
quires  entrepreneuriri  bterdata. 

•  1974-1985:  Mdn-EhDer’a  bold  move  nma  aground  aa 
corporate  crikmea  fril  to  meld. 

•  1985:  Man-Ehoer  leaves  mduatry,  apma  off  coofMter 
group  (formeriy  lidenlata)  aa  Coocurreik. 

•  1988:AmiiDgatbtaDketingdteUnix-faaaedreal-timeooiii- 
puter  market.  traditiaQal,  cooaenrative  Caacunent  merges 
with  entrepreneuriri  Maaacomp. 

•  1988-1990:  Concurrent’a  bold  move  nma  aground  aacor- 
porate  adturea  fail  to  meld. 

•Jidy  1990:  Firm  bysaffdSOwarkera  and  doaespiaik. 

•  Finn  reports  $38  ndfiiao  net  loss  on  revenue  down  15% 
for  fourth  quarter. 

•  S^tCember  1990:  CEO  James  Sims  abnqrtly  deperts  firm. 

•  Finn  reports  $9.9  maKop  net  loss  for  first-quarter  1991. 


(see  chart  page  106).  Now  in  the 
middle  of  an  attenqrt^  come- 
badc  under  the  directioci  of  a 
turnaround  spedaiiat.  Concur¬ 
rent  may  find  its  most  daunting 
prospect » to  convince  would-be 
customers  that  techndogy  has 
not  passed  it  by.  “I  think  that  it 
has,  and  now  they  can't  com¬ 
pete,”  said  Raymocid  Telber,  in¬ 
formation  syriems  director  at 
Buxton,  Inc.,  a  Concurrent  user 
siteinSpringfirid,  Mass. 

When  Westford,  Mas6.-based 
Massachusetts  Computer  Corp. 
(Masscomp)  acquired  Concur¬ 
rent  and  merged  the  companies 
utKler  that  name  in  August  1988. 
the  game  (dan  was  to  wed  Mass- 
comp’s  low-end,  Unix-based 
real-time  computer  line  with 
Concurrent’s  hi^-end  real-time 
oMnputers,  migrate  the  propri¬ 
etary  Concurrent  offerings  to 
Unix  and  Idanket  the  market. 

"Two  years  ago,”  said  a  for¬ 
mer  (Concurrent  executive  vdro 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  "this 
was  hot  stid^.  But  real-tinie  ex¬ 
tensions  to  Unix  are  getting  to 
be  commonplace.” 

In  tbe  interim,  mainstream 


players  including  IBM,  EHsital 
Eqdpment  Corp..  Hewlett- 
Ibclord  Co.  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Irtc.  have  bunched  or  en¬ 
hanced  their  own  Unix-based. 


real-time  entries,  accortfing  to 
John  Logan,  an  analyst  at  Aber¬ 
deen  Group  in  Boston. 

"The  fuser]  reactiocis  you’re 
Continued  on  page  106 


Firm  alleges  word  processor  dumping 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  The 
federal  government  has 
bunched  an  investigation  into  al¬ 
legations  that  companies  based 
in  Japan  and  Singapore  are  sell¬ 
ing  personal  word  processors  in 
the  U.S.  at  less  than  their  bir 
value.  Hie  action  was  requested 
on  behalf  of  U.S.  indu^  by 
Smith  Cortma  Corp.,  which  says 
the  firms  have  been  dumping  in 
the  n.& for  a  year. 


Smith  Corona  Chairman  Lee 
Thompson  said  offenders  in¬ 
clude  Brother  Industries  Ltd., 
Panasonic  (Co.,  Canon,  Inc., 
Sharp  Corp.  and  others.  He  said 
a  word  processor  selling  for 
$995  in  Japan  is  being  sold  by  tbe 
companies  in  the  U.S.  for  about 
$400.  Smith  (Corona  has  no 
choice  but  to  meet  that  price  but 
would  sell  tbe  unit  for  about 
$600  if  fair  competidoo  existed. 
Thompson  said. 

Tbe  U.S.  b  the  wmdd’s  larg¬ 
est  market  for  word  processors 


and  b  tbe  only  country  where 
the  firms  are  currently  dumfwg 
them,  Thompson  said.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  give  sales  figures  but 
said  Smith  Corona  has  an  esti¬ 
mated  50%  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  for  typewriters  and  word 
processors,  which  together  win 
account  for  sales  of  some  3  mS- 
Ikm  units  thb  year. 

Invws1l9atfng  dewnogw 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  International  Ttade  Ad- 
ministradm  (TT^  b  investigat¬ 


ing  whether  dumping  b 
occurring.  It  has  notified  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Coro- 
mbaon  (TTC)  and  asked  it  to  de¬ 
termine  Triietber  imports  of 
word  processors  from  Japan  or 
Singapore  are  iq  uiing  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  injure  U.S.  industry. 

ITC  b  scheduled  to  make  a 
preliminary  finding  by  Dec.  21. 
If  affirmative,  the  ITA  b  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  preliminary  finding  on 
tbe  question  by  Afvil 

15, 1991  and  its  final  determina¬ 
tion  by  July  1, 1991.  The  ITA's 
final  conclusion  on  the  injury 
question  would  come  45  days  af¬ 
ter  that. 


If  dumping  and  injury  are 
found  to  have  occurred,  Uie  of¬ 
fending  companies  will  have  to 
pay  a  penalty  on  every  item  ex¬ 
ported  to  tbe  U.S.  thereafter, 
tbe  fee  proportional  to  tbe 
amount  by  which  their  U.S. 
prices  were  found  to  fall  bdow 
fair  value.  Such  penalties  are  as¬ 
sessed  for  at  least  one  year,  then 
may  be  removed. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Sharp 
said  the  company  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  tbe  investigatkins  until 
it  has  filed  a  formal  refriy  with  the 
U.S-  govemment.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  tbe  other  firms  could  not 
be  reached  for  comroetiL 


THINK  ^  THINK 
DIGITAL  ROSS 

The  best  finuneial,  distribution  and  human  resource  software  for  the  Digital™  VAX*  system. 
Call  Ross  Systems  today  for  more  information:  404/257-9198,  Ext.  190 

ITaHOSS 

leIsy^tems 

THE  DIGITAL  STANDARD 

555  Twin  Dolphin  Drive,  Redwood  Qty,  CA  94065 
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EC  outlining  information  technology  strategy 


BY  EUZABETH  DE  BONY 


BRUSSELS  — Next  moatb.  the  Europe- 
an  Coaununity  Coromiaawo  will  issue  a 
documest  odtbniDg  its  strategy  for  the  in’ 
fonnatiao  technology  sector. 

Tbestrategycouldgivetbefirxtinfi’ 
catkin  of  bow  the  coosnissioa  plans  to  re¬ 
vamp  its  lO-year-oM  Esprh  program  in  iD> 
farnatka  technologies.  Filippo  Maria 
I^ndolfi.  the  European  Coanumity's 
CEO  research  and  devdopment  commis- 
siooer,  said  last  mooth  at  the  dose  of  a 
wedc-kng  conference  devoted  to  Esprit 
During  the  conference,  companies  and 


commission  ofBdals  analyaed  Esprit’s 
successes  and  identified  technologica] 
changes  that  have  revchitiooiaed  the  sec¬ 
tor  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  second 
revamped  Esprit  effort. 

Maior  changes  targeted  by  the  confer¬ 
ees  mchidfd  the  growing  importance  of 
software,  which  curre^  represents 
45%  of  the  infonnatkm  technology  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  ejected  to  account  for  80%  by 
the  mid- 1 990s,  the  acceleration  into  open 
systems  and  shorter  life  cycles  for  tech¬ 
nology,  in  contrast  with  the  need  for  long¬ 
term  company  strategies.  The  conferees 
also  noted  the  development  of  parallel 


systems  —  a  trend  that  could  herald  the 
emergence  of  a  new  industry  based  on 
hi^i-perfonnance,  low-cost  computers. 

Faced  with  these  change,  Jean-Marie 
Cadiou,  bead  of  the  commission’s  infor¬ 
mation  technology  divtsion.  suggested 
that  Esprit  funding  be  doubled  fomn  its 
current  $2.08  tnibon. 

Cadiou  underlined  the  importai^  of 
information  technedogy  R&D  by  pointing 
out  that  of  the  13  identified  critica] 
“emerging  technolo^es.’’  10  foil  in  the 
irtfeamatioo  techoerfogy  sector.  Basing  bis 
comments  oa  a  study  by  Price  ^ter- 
bouse  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Cadiou  ex;dained  that  the  10  in- 
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foimatioQ  techfwJogy  developments, 
Europe  is  ahead  of  or  even  with  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  m  eight  categories.  Accordittg 
to  a  table  summarizing  the  study,  the  EC 
leads  the  U.S.  in  (figital  imaging  technol¬ 
ogy  and  flexible  computer-int^rat^ 
manufacturing  (CIM)  and  is  even  with  it  in 
advanced  semiconductos.  high-density 
data  storage,  sensor  technology,  super¬ 
conductors,  advanced  materiab  and  soft¬ 
ware  technology.  The  EC  bdiind  the 
U.S.  in  artificial  intelligence.  hi^)-s>erfor' 
mance  computing,  optoelectronics,  bio¬ 
technology  and  medical  devices. 

The  EC  leads  Japan  in  flexible  CIM  and 
software  technology,  is  00  par  in  Al,  digi¬ 
tal  imaging  technology,  senses  technol¬ 
ogy,  superconductors,  Uotechnology  and 
medical  devices  and  foils  behind  in  ad¬ 
vanced  semicooductors,  high-perfor¬ 
mance  computing,  hi^i-density  data  stOT- 
age.  optoelectrooks  and  advanced 
materials. 

Cadiou  warned  that  altbough  the  EC  is 
currently  weO  positkmed,  it  does  foce 
some  “strong  disadvantages  in  the  tech- 
ndgy  race.”  Those  include  the  following: 

•  While  the  U.S.  claims  to  spend  only  $1.5 
billion  in  direct  R&D,  anoUier  estimated 
$70  btUkm  is  spent  on  defense  funding,  of 
which  10%  goes  to  research  in  the  infOT- 
matioo  technologies. 

•  Japan  benefits  from  very  low  interest 

rates.  While  EC  and  U.S.  firims  may  pay  an 
average  18.5%  on  R&D  projects,  Japa¬ 
nese  firms  pay  8.5%.  In  the  UK,  the 

rate  is  a  staggering  25%,  Cadiou  said. 

De  Bony  writes  for  the  IDG  News  Srr- 
vice's  European  Bureau. 


NATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

MkniwftgMmtiinJ 
Mkroeerft  Corp.  took  a  maiior  step  in 
its  move  beyond  the  graphical  user  inter- 
foce  last  week  by  stroi^henmg  its  fi¬ 
nancial  and  technological  ties  with  Berke¬ 
ley.  Calif.-based  Natural  Language, 
Inc.  A  $1  cedDion  investment  gives  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  a  Natural  Language  minority 
stakeholder  and  licensee  sinoe  1967, 10% 
ownerdiip  of  the  privately  held  firm 
whose  technology  offers  a  route  to  new 
dimenskms  m  ea^-to-use  applications. 

Compnadd  II:  Hw  sopcfstore 

Austin,  Texas-based  personal  computer 
retailer  Compuadd  Corp.  has  tainted 
suburban  Cndrago  as  the  maiden  market 
for  the  computer  “niperstores”  on  which 
the  firm  is  paging  its  next  round  of  ex- 
pansioiL  In  contrast  vdth  its  present  74 
stmes,  irtkicb  average  5,5(K)  sq  ft,  each 
new  emporium  will  span  12,000  to 
25,000  sq  ft  and  offer  a  proportionally 
broader  range  of  wares,  according  to 
Compuadd.  The  first  of  12  proposed  su¬ 
perstores  is  scheduled  to  open  this  week 
in  Schaumburg,  HI. 

It  wofked  for  TukeriMil 

Recession  notwithstanding,  a  blue-rib- 
bon  roster  of  PC  company  executives  who 
responded  to  a  survey  sponsored  by 
marlcetresearchfirmTechnologicftrt- 
ners  said  they  believed  their  sector 
would  increase  12%  in  the  coming  year 
and  14%  in  1991.  The  respondents  also 
predicted  an  approximate  19%  grow^  in 
doOar  value  for  PC-related  software  in 
1991. 
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or  trying  to  reel  in  a  new  job,  there’s  only  one  place  to  start  the  pages 
of  Computerworld. 

But  there’s  no  need  to  go  to  extremes  just  to  be  among  the  first  in 
your  company  to  find  out  about  topics  ranging  from  products  and 
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Don’t  miss  the  boat  Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound 
into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  —  the 
best-read  publication  in  the  industry. 

You’ll  be  so  far  ahead  of  the  competition,  you  may  even  have  time 
for  a  little  fishing. 
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laptop  With  full-siae  286  performance.  All  feature  VGA  graphics  and  Zenith  Data 
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So  maximize  your  productivity  on  the  road  by  mmingypur  travel  time  into 
work  time.  Ihlre  us  up  on  the  Double  lalre  Deal!  Call  now  Offer  ends 

December  31, 1990.  For  more 
information  and  the  name  of  the 

supanfonsx  *  ^  Zenith  Data  Sysfems  Medallion 

,  Reseller  nearest  you,  call 

1-800-523-9393. 


for  a  piece  of  the  turf  it  had  <Mice  hc^)ed  to 
own. 

Turnaround  expert  Brown,  who  pre* 
sided  over  the  reconstitution  of  a  $1  bil- 
bon  fenn  Central  subsxfiary  between 
1985  and  this  year,  was  brouf^t  in  with  a 
mandate  to  repeat  the  act. 

In  his  first  wedcs  at  the  helm,  Brown 
won  grace  periods  from  banks  and  bond* 
hdders  bokhog  dd>ts  on  winch  Concur¬ 
rent  technically  is  in  default  Last  week, 
the  formal  grace  peiods  ended;  however, 
recapftabzatioQ  discussions  with  the  lend¬ 
ers  are  ongoing,  Brown  said.  He  added 
that  a  new  busing  plan  on  whicb  the  firm 
has  been  working  since  September  should 
be  in  the  lenders’ hands  within  days. 

While  others  raised  the  issue  of  tech¬ 
nological  extinction.  Brown  remained 
sanguine.  "We’restiD  winnmg  new 
business,”  be  said.  '1  don't  see  as  an 
issue.”  September,  for  instance,  was 
marked  by  a  $1.1  miOioo  order  for  six 
Coocurrent  8400  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  real-time  Unix  systems  from  a 
government  subcontractor. 

Brown  acknowledged  that  the  issues 
first  tackled  by  the  new  team  he  has  as¬ 
sembled  were  and  organisational 

rather  than  technological  —  prionties 
dictated  by  the  assumption  tbat  surviva] 
comes  before  growth. 

However,  Brown  said,  technology  has 
not  been  n^lected:  Formeily  waning  de- 
vdopment  teams  have  already  been  con- 
sc^idated  into  one  unit,  wHb  one  direction 
to  march  in  and  a  new  leader  —  Vice 
President  of  Devdopment  George  Samp¬ 
son,  brou^t  on-board  in  September —  to 
march  with. 

The  new  business  plan  —  aneartyver- 
sion  of  whidi  was  apparently  suffid^  to 
sway  the  bankers  to  leniency  will  be 
made  public  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Brown 
said. 


Groups  Bull 


%  hSSSi^I  nSufS^af  NdvAkI  Caran.  Inc  ImeUMISX  sat 
m.  Mfllpu  Am*  NpamnanM  B  a  ttadenark  of  Zorilh  Dau  Syn 
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ConcuiiBiit 

CONTTNUED  FROM  BAGE 103  rettUng  «  tl» 

IBM  WQcksUtioo/ser- 

going  to  find  to  Concurrent  could  depmd  verhne. 
a  lot  on  which  worid  you’re  askmg  about:  "Everything  we 

the  Masacomp  worid  or  the  ok)  Hsridn-  looked  at  was  10  times 
Efaner  one.”  said  feterStaaterman,  pres-  faster  than  Coocurrent, 
ident  of  GfofadElectioiiic  Markets,  Inc.  in  at  half  the  price,”  TeF 
Bedferd,  Mass.  Perkm-Etmer  Carp,  spun  Her  said,  ’^’re  going 
off  Concurrent  in  1985.  Staatennan  de-  to  pay  for  our  two  IBM 
yfgypd  hiiMplf  a*  an  "wrtraoriBnarfly  sat-  RS/GOOOs  in  what  we 
isfied”  user  of  proprietary  processors  save  on  maintenance 
from  the  Peridn-EhnerspiD'tf.  over  two  years.” 

Not  aO  agree.  "We’re  going  to  be  Con-  Dents  Brown,  who 


•$a.3aM  $ia«,«n 


from  the  Peridn-Efaner  spin-off.  overtwoyears. 

Not  aO  agree.  "We’re  going  to  be  Con-  Dents  Brown,  who  Soam;  Coacirrtni  Computer  Carp.  CWChwtTo 

current  users  for  about  three  more  was  named  Concurrent 

months  —  then  we  switch  over  to  the  chief  executive  officer  in  September,  said  ening  purse  strings  ’  is  something  ^ 
[IBM]  RS/6000,”  Tether  said.  Disen-  the  chaDenge  of  differentia^  its  wares  whole  industry  will  have  to  grapple  mth. 
rKMrfmH  with  its  Coocurreiit  XF610.  Bux-  in  an  era  of  brutal  competition  and  tight-  The  strength  [wel  will  bring  to  the  mix  is 


A  laptop  deal  that 
will  make  you  do 


a  double  take! 


software,  toob  and  applications. 

We  won’t  just  be  selling  abox.” 
Indeed,  Concurrett’s  latest 
**  real-time  Unix  entry,  the  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  68040-b88ed  Series 
7000,  annoiaiced  last  month,  ar- 
J  .  liv^  with  a  long  list  of  software 

^  vendors  already  signed  up  to 

nn  sun>ortit 

However,  while  Lew  Brcn- 
tano,  an  analyst  at  market  re- 
•••  search  firm  Gartner  Group/Info- 

corp,  gave  the  machine  high 
technolo0ca]  marks,  be  said  be 
secs  the  new  line  as  an  unlikely 
vehide  to  fuel  Concurrent  back  ^ 
to  the  front  ranks.  , 

"The  good  news  about  the  7000 is  that  1 
it  offers  the  best  price/performance  for  a 
real-time  system  out  there  today,”  be 
said.  "The  bad  newsistfaattogetit  there. 
Concurrent  has  cut  its  prke  per  unit  so 
dramatically  that  they  have  to  sell  20% 
more  juft  to  break  even.” 

Nevertheless,  a  new  team  at  the  top  is 
giving  industry  observers  some  degree  of 
faith  that  Concurrent  wiU  be  there  to  fight 


'I'HEGOODNEWS 
I  about  the  7000  is  that 
A  it  offers  the  best 
price/performance  for  a  real¬ 
time  system  out  there 
today,” 

LEWBRENTANO 
GARTNER  GROUP/INFOCORP 
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COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 


NASA  steps  up  effort  to  improve  industry  ties 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
miiustratioQ  (NASA)  has  received  30,000 
requests  for  technology  from  the  private 
sector  since  it  established  its  tedmology 
transfer  {n^gram  28  years  ago.  Now,  the 
space  agency  says  it  wants  to  do  better. 

*'In  the  past,  we’ve  waited  until  a 
NASA-sponsored  technology  was  on  the 
shelf  before  looking  ios  conunercial  ap(^- 
cations.  That  process  takes  10  years. 
Now  we  want  to  do  things  in  paraUel," 
Adm.  Richard  H.  Truly,  NASA  adminis¬ 
trator.  said  to  1,500  industry  hopefuls  at¬ 
tending  the  first  annual  conference  and 
exposition  of  NASA  technology  in  Wash-  I 
ingtoo.D.C.,  last  month.  I 

The  exposition  is  part  of  NASA’s  strat-  I 
egy  to  forge  stn»ger  government-indus¬ 
try  ties.  The  ^ce  agency  is  taking  other 
steps  to  expand  the  so^  of  its  programs 
by  which  technology  in  artificial  intdli- 
gence,  computer  hardware  and  scrftware 
engineering,  data  nuuiagement,  robotics 
and  other  daphnes  finds  it  way  into  the 
production  lin^  and  onto  the  balance 
sheets  of  U.S.  corporatioos. 

BiggwrUion  Apollo 

In  particular,  NASA  sees  its  major  new 
programs  —  the  Space  Statkm,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aerospace  Plane,  the  Earth  Ob¬ 
serving  System  and  the  Mars  mission  — ^ 
as  generating  a  flood  of  new  technologies 
that  will  dwarf  those  that  flowed  from  the 
Apollo  pit^ram  of  the  1960$.  A  question 
(for  these  programs]  is  how  to  maximize 
technologic  and  economic  spin-offs,” 
said  Frank  E.  Bsnaranda,  the  NASA  (^- 
dal  in  dtarge  of  commercial  programs. 
'The  key  is  to  build  in  technology  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  beginning.”  ' 

Tantalizing  examples  were  not  lacking 
at  NASA’s  Technok^y  2000  conference. 
In  two  tracts  devoted  to  computer-relat¬ 
ed  technology.  NASA  presented  projects 
such  as  these: 

•  Scientists  from  the  Ames  Research 
Center  described  the  virtual  environment 
display  system,  which  allows  a  user  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  360-degree  “virtual”  environ¬ 
ment  via  a  bead-mounted  three-dimen- 
sional  display.  The  Johnsmi  Space  Center 
is  helping  a  university  adapt  the  technol¬ 


ogy  so  that  medical  students  can  navigate 
inside  virtual  cadavers. 

•  A  researcher  from  the  Langley  Re¬ 
search  Center  described  a  NASA  pniect 
to  develop  a  high-performance  rewritable 
optical  di%  recorder.  It  is  intended  to  re¬ 
cord  at  300M  bit/sec.  per  disc,  hold  lOG 

of  data  per  di^,  transfer  data  at  1.8G 
bit/sec.  and  orbit  the  Earth  for  two  to  four 
years  without  repw. 

•  A  computer  scientist  at  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  described  an  experi¬ 
mental  method  for  acce^ng  data  over 
heterogeneous  systems  without  having  to 
know  the  access  methods  of  the  constitu¬ 
ent  systems. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 


Deeper shade  efred 

Strug^ing  Dutch  technology  vendor 
N.V.  Philipe  shocked  the  European 
computer  industry  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  now  expects  to  incur  net 
losses  of  some  $2.3  bOboo  in  1990  — 
roughly  double  the  $1.16  billion  lo^  that 
the  firm  earlier  anticipated. 

NoTelI,8i 

A  Sp”kh  court  recently  ruled  that  Ma¬ 
drid-baaed  Computer  'Technology  di 
Fftf ,  a  softw^e  development  firm, 
violated  Novel]/lihc.'8  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  ri^its  by  copying  Novell’s  Netware 
aixl  marketigg  it  under  the  name  Comp- 
net.  'The  court  ordered  the  ^anish  firm 
to  surrender  aD  (^ompoet  copies  —  and, 
once  determined,  revenue  —  to  Novell 
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An  even  more  direct  way  that  NASA 
gets  its  computer  smarts  out  to  industry 
is  throu^  its  Computer  Software  Man¬ 
agement  and  Inforroatioa  (Center  (Cos¬ 
mic)  at  the  University  of  Geor^  The 
NASA-funded  center  collects  software 
wTittenbyandforthevariousNASAfrol- 
ities.  scrubs  K  for  bugs,  reviews  documen¬ 
tation  and  offers  it  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  Cosmic  catalog  cmitains  1,200 

software  titles  selling  for  an  average  price 

of  $600  each,  or  $300  for  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  programs.  Th^  span  nearly 
every  ctmceivable  field,  from  accounting 
to  nuclear  physics,  but  are  concentrated 
in  scientific  a^  engineering  a(q>bcatioa8. 


In  most  cases,  source  code  is  provided 
without  restrietkn. 

NASA  operates  nine  regional  Technol¬ 
ogy  Utifization  Offices  that  help  match  in¬ 
dustry  needs  with  NASA  techsiology.  Ten 
iiniv»rv»*y-»ff'hated  Industrial  Appbea- 
Xnpsf.  Colters  provide  infonnation  re¬ 
trieval  services  from  100  milbon  adent^ 

documents  in  a  NASA  database  and  from 
600  other  daubases.  The  space  agency 
also  pubbsbes  NASA  “Tedi  biefs”  and 
''Spinal,”  publications  aimed  at  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer. 

NASA  wfll  also  enter  into  various  lands 
of  consulting  arrangemeitts  with  compa¬ 
nies.  sometimes  for  a  fee  and  sometimes 
at  no  cost.  Also,  the  space  agency  bis  a 
poitfobo  of  4,000  pateitts  available  for  ex- 

chistve  or  rKmexchisive  bcensing. 


FIRST 
SHOW  OF 


Why  are  more  and  more  smart  companies  embracing 
object  technology?  Because  they  want  to  gel  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

Object  WwW  will  bring  together  users  and  vendors  of 

objed-orieritedtechiwtogyftxfive  intensive  days  of  semina^^ 

conferences,  and  exhibits. 

For  the  first  dme,  MIS 
manners,  strategists,  Mftwait 
developers,  and  hardware  man- 
ufkturers  will  gather  in  one 
location  to  exchange  ideas . 


PMTMMawmJws-isMiiMasa. 

iiHK  infarawm.  (il»e  cafl  laODl  Z2S  46W  or  oinplne  Ibis 
it  tx  Ob^  WxU.  do  «bfU  Etfn  Carp.  .Ill  Speta  Sued.  PO  Boi  9107. 
Runuifkra.  MA  0I70I-9I07.  C«'l  wM?  Rr(ty  b)  Bn;  (SOSlPi-StJT 


share  technology,  and  tackle  issues  of  importance. 

Discover  why  companies  with  a  track  record  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  implementing  new  technologies  have  placed  their  bets 
on  object  technology 

Gel  a  jump  on  the  competition.  Compicie  the  coupon 
below  for  information  on  attending  or  exhibiting  at  Object 
— ]  \W)rid.Juf»e3-7.  IWI.ai 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San 


rmMeieKdmnkibitiiipaObien  PienemlttKdeoiU. 
.|>iMerewdinaiKniif«Ob)edW3r1d  neasesendmtmfaniuinn. 


Francisco. 

It’s  the  first  show  of 
force iniAject  | 
technology,  j 
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COMPUIER  CAREERS 


Tired  of  takeoTOie?  Try  nonprofit  groups 

Pay  is  sometimes  lower,  but  those  who  have  left  commercial  IS  behind  say  benefits  go  beyond  salary 


BYSHHtYLKAY  ScouttofAnwicaiaUsColinaa. 

snoAiiocw  Tens,  employs  sunOar  comped* 

- ; -  live  tactics.  Susan  Spatter,  na* 

InformatioQ  systems  pi^  tiooa}  <firector  of  the  IS  divisioci, 
feasaonals  seddng  relief  ays  her  gro(4>  developed  and 
frotn  the  corporate  chaos  maintains  seve^  revenue-build* 
of  takeovers  and  calqwt}-  ing  ^rstems,  including  member' 
tive  turmofl  may  Ond  their  sl^,  sdniesale  and  retail  sales, 
ideal  career  in  nooprofit  organi*  magaaine  subscriptions  and  in* 


aboas. 

Although  nooprofits  general* 


vestments. 

By  helping  to  keep  the  orgam- 


ly  offer  lower  salaiies,  they  usu*  atioo  financially  fit.  Spalter 
^  provide  generous  benefits  says,  the  IS  division  indhectJy 
and  job  security.  They  are  also  plays  a  part  in  making  the  Boy 
not  without  tl^  competitive  Scouts  a  growing,  attractive  or* 


test  and  technological  pizzazr.  ganization 

“In  a  sense,  we  are  absolutely  entsahke. 
no  difierent  than 
for*(ra6l  organi- 
abons.**  ays 
James  Burger.  ^ 
rector  of  IS  and 
services  at  the 

Jewish  Federa*  ' 

boo  and  United  k  * 

Fund  of  Metro-  k 
politan  Chicago. 

For  example, 

Barger's  agency 


ganizabon  for  children  and  par- 


The  hire  of 
compebthre  chal- 
leni^  aside,  IS 
professkmals  say 
there  are 
benefits  in  tte 
nonfvofit  field. 
John  Kopkovits, 
director  of  infor- 
matkm  resources 
at  the  H.  Lee 
Moffit  Cancer 


vies  for  the  same  funds  being  Center  and  Research  Insbtute  in 
sought  by  other  charirtes  —  a  Tampa,  Fla.,  says  working  in  a 
definite  form  of  conqwbbon.  Un*  hospital  setting  has  enabled  him 
der  Burger’s  (hrectioa.  the  fed*  to  feel  like  be  is  making  a  positive 
eraboc's  IS  team  has  developed  contribution  to  society.  “I  never 
a  number  of  appheaboos,  inefajd*  feh  this  in  the  corporate  world.” 
ing  a  statifiticai  demographics  says  Kopkovits,  who  qient  the 
system  to  target  the  ri^t  people  fim  eight  years  of  his  career  in 
at  the  right  time  during  fu^  the  for-profit  sector. 


raising  periods. 


Spalter  hkes  to  refer  to  these 


The  IS  department  at  the  Boy  hidden  nuggets  as  “psychic  in¬ 


come."  or  the  part  of  your  job 
that  makes  you  feel  go^  about 
yourself.  Before  joining  the  Boy 
Scouts,  she  worked  for  16  yean 
in  the  commerdal  IS  world . 

While  there  were  times. 
Spalter  says,  when  she  was 
proud  of  her  accomplishments  in 
commercial  business,  “it  never 
compared  to  thethriU  1  get  when 
I  come  upon  a  group  of  scouts  on 
a  hiking  trip,  and  I  know  that 
what  I’m  doing  makes  their 
scouting  possible.” 

Thwdowfisido 

Of  course,  nonprofit  is  certainly 
not  a  perfect  world  for  IS  profes¬ 
sionals.  One  major  frustration 
many  IS  managers  have  to  deal 
with  in  nonprofit  organizations  is 
a  lack  (rf  business  awareness. 

“We  have  400  councils 
around  the  U.S.,  and  some  of 
these  [program  organizers]  are 
not  paying  attentkm  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  lim.  ^  do  co$tA>enefits  an¬ 
alyses,  but  not  everyone  under¬ 
stands  why  we  have  to  do  this, 
because  they  don't  view  every¬ 
thing  from  the  pf(^  side.” 
Spalter  says. 

A  seco^  drawback  is  that  sal¬ 
aries  in  nonprofit  organizations 
are  almost  always  lower  than 
those  in  corporations,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Wonder,  national  director  of 
the  IS  diviston  at  Robert  Half  In- 
terrubonal  in  Menlo  I^ ,  Calif. 

However,  benefits  such  as  va- 


cabon  time,  medical  plans  and 
pensiems  are  almost  always  bet¬ 
ter  in  nonprofit  groups.  Wonder 
adds. 

In  addition,  other  than  organi¬ 
zations  that  rely  on  yearly 
grants,  few  non[»^t  groups  are 
going  out  of  business  or  merging 


Many  IS  PRO¬ 
FESSIONALS 
say  there  are 
hidden  benefits  in  the 
nonprofit  field.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  make  you 
feel  like  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society. 


with  other  organizations,  so  job 
security  is  usually  very  strong. 

Though  lagging  in  pay.  non¬ 
profits  are  frequently  advanced 
in  the  use  of  technology,  Kopko¬ 
vits  says.  In  many  areas,  certain 
software  products  are  now  being 
installed  —  particularly  in  clini¬ 
cal  environments  —  that  call  for 
highly  skilled  applications  devel¬ 
opers. 

The  use  of  the  latest  technol- 
can  also  boost  salaries  to 
higher  levels.  For  example,  Kop¬ 
kovits  says,  his  organization  is 
willing  to  pay  competitive  sala¬ 


ries  to  get  the  skills  it  needs. 

IS  professionals  should  seek 
areas  in  nonprofit  organizations 
that  use  the  latest  technedogy  to 
guarantee  that  their  skills  can  be 
transferred  from  profit  to  non¬ 
profit  environments  and  vice 
versa.  Wonder  advises. 

Many  IS  professionals  who 
wish  to  leave  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  after  a  lengthy  career  and 
enter  the  comroerd^  sector  fear 
that  their  backgrounds  may  not 
be  taken  seriously. 

For  instance.  Burger  thinks 
that  his  1 1  years  of  nonprofit  ex¬ 
perience  may  unjustly  carry 
some  sort  of  stigma. 

“Employers  might  question 
what  sort  of  exposure  I  have  had 
and  how  creative  I  have  been,” 
Burger  says.  He  says  be  hopes 
that  if  he’s  ever  in  tte  position  of 
looking  for  a  new  job.  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  look  past  what  the  or¬ 
ganization  does  and  judge  him  by 
his  accomplishments. 

However,  to  generalize  that 
anyone  fir)m  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  cannot  adjust  to  cotnmer* 
dal  firms  is  an  unfair  assess- 
noent.  Wonder  says.  Any  profit- 
making  company  that  espouses 
this  philosophy  may  be  passing 
up  qualified  candidates,  be  adds. 

Kopkovits  underlines  that 
misconcep^:  “We  are  manag¬ 
ers  of  expectations  and  agents  of 
change,  just  the  same  as  in  any 
technical  department  of  any  cor¬ 
poration.” 

Kay  a  a  Tsooe.  Fti.-biKd  buKiwSE 

mnwilTanf  anH  f^»i»  il»nr»»  mnit^  fpfi-iaU 

tang  ID  etnerging  tedinolodes  and  tw- 


Sthed  kader  k  «ha  tafomMioa  Tadnotofr 
ka  ■ilMirji  Oar  Maady  pewtfe  baa 

ocatadUkaaedioraatoeipaadcMraaff.  BDAA 
afffadPiwityofpwiiacwaikbflppertaaityrQrad* 
waaraaMi  is  nd  pokHoaa  aa  Project  Maeagrr 
aad  ReU  Sappert  Maaagn.  Wa  ofitr  aa 


daataL  dOlK  Md  profit  abarta^  OanaM  mpite- 


IBM  •  Tm>N.  aCS^  IDMS/CAD/CAM. 
OOBOl.  DB2.  ADABASE/NATURAL^ 
MS/DOS^;  AS/400  -  RPGin.  SYNON 

VAX  *  VM5^  0<Xi;SXER  •  SYS  MGR. 
SMARTSTAR.  ORACLE,  INGRES.  SAS, 
DBMS-CODASYL.UN1X.WINDOWS. 
MOTIF 

BP/MM  -  OOBOl,  P08TRAK  SPL  ASK. 

speeoware,  mm.  pm.  PROTOS, 

TRANSACT,  POWERHOUSE 

BP/MM  -  HFUX  C  UNIX.  X-WtNDOWSv 

Monp 


Work  at  tho  leading  edge  of  airline 
mformalion  technology  with  the  Industry 
pioneer. 

You'll  be  reipontible  for  organizing  the 
UNIX  system  environmenT,  letling  up  the 
UNIX  lystem  including  initallation  and 
modification,  developing  the  lystem 
proceit  control  and  management 
prooBdurec. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of  3-5 
years  of  UNIX  based  experience  on 
mtritiple  hvdware  pialformt. 

Experience  lufmorting  UNIX  based 
syitems  in  an  OSI  client/eervar  and 
distributed  environment  it  essential. 
Knowledge  of  varkwe  IWS,  GUI  products 
and  mid-ranpe  hardware  architectures  is 
also  criterion  for  consideration. 

To  apply  please  send  your  resume  to: 
American  Airlines,  Ine.,  P.O.  Bei 
S8280I.  MD401.  Oept.  24T-CW.  Tnin. 
0K7415B-2I09. 

American 

Airlines* 


Sunoelt  Opportunities 


UNISYS] 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 

cjil  800  kBUNISrS 
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LOOK!!!  INNOVATIVE  OP  RECRUITER! 


COMPUTCR  CAREERS 


Systems  Engineer 

Provide  computer  programming  support 
for  a  variety  of  business,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  computer  systems.  UivJer 
general  direction  develops  and  maintains 
'  dataprocessing  applications  which  meet 
customer  business  needs.  Codes,  tests  and 
implements  computer  programs  in  develop' 
mental  and  maintenance  modes.  Defirres 
system  requirements  and  priorities  with 
customers  and  etteures  that  daily  needs  are 
met,  Develops  system  and  programming 
specifications.  Designs  data  processing 
solutions  based  on  busirvess  need  and  tech¬ 
nical  ^nsiderations.  Researches  and 
resolves  application  production  problems. 
Monitors  application  performance  and 
performs  run  rime  improvement  functions. 
Prepares  system  documentation. 

Education  Required:  Bachelor  of 
Science — Computer  Science 

Experience  Required:  Programmer/ 
Analyst —2  years.  Experience  must  iiKlude: 
1  year  programming  in  “C**  language,  and 
I  year  developir\g  projects  for  PCs. 

The  minimum  working  hours  aic  40 
hours  per  week,  with  a  starting  salary  of 
$32,220  per  year.  This  ad  is  employer-paid. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission.  7310  Woodward  Avenue. 
Room  41 5,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 
Reference  Na  84790. 


Hw  Ctamberiiin  Group.  Inc.,  ttm  worlds  larpesi  p»- 

ragprP)0f0permtrmuil9ctur»rwWhtM3liltKmNoifi^. 
Artnm  and  fust  tcrossVte  border  inMaxKo.  currently 
has  the  foUomog  otvortunity: 

SYSnmAMALYST 

Position  reqwes  3-S  years  experience  in  a  manuUc- 
tunngenm)ntmnt(pf^efablyiBM)utilainganKtvr9d 
analysts/design  methodologies  and  application/ 
mipleimitation  atblRP  11.  J-hTandT.O.M.  systems/ 
programs.  Experience  with  rational  databases,  bar 
codes  and  personal  computers  is  ^so  necessary. 
Candidates  mustimeaBechelor's  degree  in  Business 
or  Informebon  Systems  and  excellent  orel/written 
eommunicalkin  skills 

Surrounded  by  mountains  and  lakes.  Nogales  and 
surrounding  areas  ofler  congesbon-frae  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  good  schools  and  a  healthy  environment  in 
MfMd)  to  raise  kids,  plus  the  disbnetive  beauty  and 
resortlifestyleoltheiireatSoudiwest  It'sagreatplace 
to  live 

TheOmmttrlainGroup  oflersacompeDtive  sataryand 
an  tatadantbenafits package  Pleasesendyourresume 

to  na  Oiwiirtlifa  Bmp,  lac..  IBr.  Chria  Ladfatd. 
ibiwiiffliwnfattifati.  P.0. 9aassa,  Nagataa, 

EE0¥/f/WV 


QmlHy 

•fUls. 

Qssll^ 

si  Work. 

^  SUNBELT  A  ATLANTA 

S25.000  to  S95.000 

■  >DMS  CASE  DATACOM  iMS  OB2 
I  VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  SYS38  AS400 
I  BAL  PU  dp  sales  TANDEM  COPICS 

t 


EDP  Consult 
■r  Mill  Roao.  I 
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OUTSIANDIIIG 


In  the  world  of 
electronic  dafMise 
(ystnns,K'(not 
enough  to  build 
precision  products, 
rock-solla  systems. 

We  need  peem  who 
thlnkbeyondescel- 
lence  to  imagine  Inno¬ 
vations  of  monumental 
proportions. 

Al  E'Svsiflis  Garland  Divcni.  «v 
undersard  (hai  Utsineed  in  ihrcaifilet 
void  d  dednnic  difaae.  we  haw  u  be 
beds  than  g)od  Ww  gx  to  go  dc  sep 
be^- to  redefine  the  meaninR  of  preci¬ 
sian  Because  H  snot  enough  fats  to 
create  sysems  dial  haw  rewr  ban  bub 
befcre.  tax  to  build  them  withm  flxrediUe 
lolsancB-gieafcains  that  use  cxd 
loioe  as  (he  base  aandard 

So  n  s  re>  wnder  ihu  we  le  one  of 
Amenca  $  hsKst  pwing  &9plieR  ddec - 
tronc  defense  systons  Oiffitandiiigwv 
toTB.  pinjucts  ard  ledvviogKS  enme 
innwaliwpnfBsnttls 

E-Syaro  Gaiiand  Dnisin  is  a 
[kaltas-based  leader  in  adi-anod  sigal  and 
unage  pneesuig  lechnologKs.  stgriiai 
laied  recavff  systsm.  ard  sysknB  into 
gratun  far  progrsiB  likelSPS  ad  the 
Donbuied  Vaigaming  SySan 
Be  outstanding  in  your  fWd. 

If  you  re  a  (rdirucal  (fiAsBonaL  VC 
UMie  wu  to  stanl  out  E-5ydaTB 
Garland  Dfvism 

Ssnior  Softuors  Enginseri 

•UNO.  X'.  Ada.  Pascal 
♦X-Vindwtt 
•68(100  FinDWUC 

•Sin.Das)r.  Micro  VAX 
Worlsatians 

•  Oxy  and  IBM  Svsians  Software 
•DECVAX/^Softoore 
•Aigorithm  Devdopneni 


Sonior  HardtNors  Systems 
Engineers 

•Ihgni  Praesng  (brage  aid 
S«al) 

•Reoerrer/Anena 

•  RF/F  Omnuiicsicn 
•SKSfr/EUNT 
•VMSiaVlAMMIC.GeuM 
•C^CAD/CAMAffitcaKis 

Mensgement  Intormelion 
Systems 

•  Bones  Syssffi  Pro^anmng 
•IDMVOjIIM 

Support  Engineers 
•Omponens 
•Quaiby 

•  Calibt^ 

■CordgeaiQn 

Business  Oeuelopment 
SpeeWMs 

•Gorensnax/Oomnietaal 
fVnpans 

•  Ms  Storage  SysMb 

•  CcxnmuRicaDons 


Be  beser  than  good  Jon  E-Sysens 
Gadand  Dresun  today  Sendyiv 
reaime  ID;  Ant  Olfoa  Dtreaorof 
.Staffing  E-Syaerm.  Inc.  Uaiand 
Ofviwn.  P.O.  Box  660025.  Dept  tlPlf. 
Dallas.  Texas  75366«i25 


E-SYSTEMS 

The  science  of  systems 

=  -- 


Oaaa  ryoMMiig 

uaamem.  Cme  >  Bnrae,  praarawig  ganwetog 

awrany  pRwtto  nfMra  daweapram  mruem  to  gov- 

wnnwnL  «d  prtrato  indjMy  hio  apwMi  Mauptotf  irar '•don 

to  OP  pnrnmnai  wiy  oi  twMMte arartne* 

•  MVT&ON  •OCftOOHL 

•  MIOHdAi  ♦  Bigraa  Piapiiaiia  (l»rw/VTMi 

•  MWWimiN  oiligoiieiii  lennieait 

•  MHorOC  •racui 

•  OB  •NOIW 

•  mxM  •aoaaammfWH. 

•  BswiBi/OOML 

■  yajtwramoraoraragaiimirOaoiiigomiiigni|ti^ 

cSsch  m  i<aoo^%s  or  eis^seeis^AX  (eis-244. 
4e«7)  or  nal  roam  to  a#  Ropena  SBfeie  CMOS; 


COUTRACT  PROOilAllMCIIS 

WITH  A  MMSHM  OF  4  YRS  EXP. 

ADABAS/NATVIUL  S.0 
SSMOR  MIOaiUMMBII/AIULYST 
Up  to  $46  Per  Hois 
MTABAM  A8MMST1UTPR 

punter  AND  vnums 

UP  TO  too  pen  HOUR 

TOKENHNO  NOVEUJCTWAnC 

ousTAOS/o  Msoeoc 

wtraespoo  ccaiog^ 

OECMCnOVAX  DS2.SQLSOLWIn0iHn 

VMS.  DEOCT  mcnrcT  _ 

MOfCaOMCLf  UMVACIIOO.Tto 

FOCUS  AOA.IMX.C 

rrmwiitowir  ncsPECUuSTw 

jSisAaNXnAM.  solwmom 

tetosaotw  SyMgnSPPPOe 

MODCtaO* 

(totraiSi  hi  CA.  (Mto*  TX,  LA.  UO.  OK.  t.  OK  M.  NC.  VA. « 

'  toMVA. 

J.R.S.INC 
•A  eta  MMr.  itoraM.  n  rrsas 
frtai«aowM.T«iriwiraiM— 


SAN  nUNCISCO  BAY  AREA 

The  Bay  AfcacMiUwiniolaK. .  .New  openu^ 
reqwrt  the  MSowmii  ikilK 

•  DEC'VttS  l>myi— wr-Ai«lyi.  SyWaiw  nuftiimgr 

*  iOHS^AOm  PnffiwMwrv AAwlyitv 
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From  our  last  two  (kmiputerumldrecmittmA 
advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  rf new  recruits. 


A  project-oriented  consulting  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Boston,  Keane  Inc. 
designs,  develops,  integrates,  and  main¬ 
tains  sofrivare  for  both  commercial  and 
medical  applications.  Its  largest  operating 
unit.  Information  Services  Division  (ISD), 
provides  customized  services  to  Fonune 
1000  companies,  insurance  firms,  and  financial 
institutions.  KeaMed  Hospital  Systems 
Division  (KeaMed),  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  supports  a  full  line  of 
.software  products  for  hospitals. 

To  maintain  its  premier  level 
of  service,  Keane  employs 
nearly  1400  professionals  in 
20  offices  throughout  the  East, 

Midwest,  and  Southeast.  For 
Renee  Southard,  Manager  of 
Staffing  and  Placement, 

Keane's  aggressive  growth  plans 
require  recruiting  an  average  of 
450  to  500  new  employees  each  year. 

" Although  our  recruitment  needs  vary  from  branch  to 
branch,  we  're  generally  lookingfor  a  wide  variety  of  skill 
sets  —  everytbingfrom  programmers  to  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  Keane  is  always  recruiting  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  specific  positions  but  we  also  advertise for  marketing 


Renee  Sou  ihurd 
Manager  of  SiaffiiiK  &  Placemeni 


purposes.  That's  why  we’ve  been  running 
in  Computerworld  for  over  two  years. 
Xompuierworld  gives  us  the  best  of  every^ 
thing.  .  .  exposure  and  qualified  re^nse. 

In  fact,  from  our  last  two  Computerworld 
recruitment  advertisements  alone,  we  hired 
a  number  of  new  recruits.  With  our  current 
schedule  offour  or  six  Computer^Tld  re¬ 
cruitment  advertisements  per  quarter, 
we’re  getting  the  hiring  success  we 
need. —  where  we  need  it. 
“Computerworld  continues  to  play 
a  critical  role  in  helping  us  find  the 
right  type  of  individuals  and  build 
up  our  pipelines.  At  Keane,  we  see 
Computerworld  important 
part  of  our  recruitment  advertising 
—  both  now  and  in  the future.  ” 
Computerworld.  We’re  helping 
serious  employers  and  qualified  in¬ 
formation  systems,  communications, 
and  PC  professiorials  get  together  in 
the  computer  community.  Every  week.  Just 
ask  Renee  Southard.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  czn  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  person¬ 
nel,  call  your  local  CompM/entorW  Recruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Representative  today. 


Boston:  Cochiiuaie  Road,  Box  9171.  Framingham.  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 

New  York:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St,,  Rochelle  Park.  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
Washlogton  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax.  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300.  Rosemoni,  IL  60018  (  708)  827-4433 
Loa  Angeles:  18008  Sk\-  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
Caw  Francisco:  18008  Sk\’  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 


For  imnodMi  oonMaraBon  PAX  or  rrai  reawm  to; 
FA)l:t19S7S-02S3 


DB2 


IBM  3090 
COBOL  I 

OS/MVS  i 


FOB  CAROUNAS 
AND  tOUTMEAST 

Numtrout  opportunilivs 
•xisi  lor  on*lirw  sno  0«U 
bMt  pppiicaiioM  P/A's  as 
wall  aa  atMam  programmers 
anOOeA  t  FaaPaid  Ptesse 
call  or  send  resume  to 
ItoHli  AakrNa.  CRC 
Syplwm  SmtcA.  lAC. 

203  llailteja  Pmk 
latm  WrI*.  SC  29710 
■0a/t31-3129 


PnOGMMBl 

ANALYirratmoNS 


CICS 


RESEARCH  TfllANOLE  j 

opportunities 


AS400.S)a36  30<«k 

VvOadB  CaitorDauA 

SMWOlCabel  3IMft 


Mi$  ProfetslOBals 
IN  ANY 
LANGUAGE, 
BANK  ONE  MEANS 
INNOVATIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

CiMiteafea  AvaUaMa  la 
Oar  CataHibas.  OH  Lacatioa 

Enter  Into  itte  Inoovecive  MIS  world  of  BANC 
ONE  SERVICES  CORPORATION.  You'N  dis 
cover  suie^-the  an  eoulpmeni  fucfi  as  an 
ISM  3090  mainframe  utWzlrw  OSMVS.  dCS 
and  COBOL,  as  weM  as  CASr  062  and  IMS 
You'll  also  see  how  your  ideas  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  Into  solutions  M  a  career  opportunity 
oNering  enrtchmem  and  acMevement  is  pn- 
ortty  to  you.  look  to  BANC  ONE  SEIViaS 
CORPORATION  Oppominltles  are  presenoy 
available  tor 

SENIOR  NETWORK  DESIGN  ANALYST 

Put  your  project  manafemeni  abUines  to  the  test  Repukes  4  years  of 
experience  supervising  rrtethodolMy  support  and  project  life  cycles,  sup- 
po^ng  the  analysis  of  rtetwotfc  performarKe  and  assisting  m  troubteshoM- 
ing  A  compiefe  understanding  of  letecommunicadons  theory  and  practices 
IsesseruiaT  wonting  knowiet^e  of  an  network  hardware  artd  related  equip¬ 
ment.  and  software  producu  Including  vtaM.  NCP.  and  Netview  is  also 
required.  Comptei  troubleshooting  skAs  and  the  abWty  to  manage  multi¬ 
ple  projects  in  corijunctlon  wim  Mily  operations  are  rtecessary 

SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Challenge  requires  5  ♦  years  of  ei^nence  m  systems  software  program- 
mlm  ifion^h  kruiwiedge  of  CK3  Irrstails.  along  with  exposure  to  IMS 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

To  qualify.  3  s  years  of  experience  programming  in  COBOL  arKl/or  Assem¬ 
bler  Is  needed-  Flrtartctai  applications  to  UKiude  CPCS.  commercial  loans, 
or  credit  card  processing  eic  is  a  plus 


\  Torrilic 
OpportuiiiU 


Computer  ConsuKmg  Group 
itas  immediele  openmge  on 
ics  consuMig  aufl  tar  wtreod 
Pipgrammer/Anplrsti  wta>  2 
or  more  yeans  eiomience 
Eiceileni  salary  4  beneltls 
We  re  MOecaany  wMung 

•INGRES 

•C/UNIX 

•  ORACtE 

•  VAX  SYS  MGR 
•DB-2/CICS 

•  DEC  VAX 

•  IBM30XX 

Computer 

Consulting 


VIPS,  me.,  is  tasking  dynemle.  salMnodvMad  DP  profeasicnala. 
pf<)6FMAllMERS  ID  PROJECT  LCADERS 
BMOCSfCOeOUVSAM 
MEOICAREACALTH  CARE  EXPERIENCE  A  PLUS 
For  ImrTtediaia  oonAdantiaf  oonddaration,  plaaaa  cal  or  torward  your 
reaumaio: 

V1PS.INC. 

515  Fakmouni /Wenua  «  TowRon.  Maryland  21204 
ATTN;  Human  Rmoutom  •  (301)832-6300 

EOE/QuaMed  AppGeama  OrBy 


[•LlUUi: 


AIRLINE 

OPP(MrnJNITIES 

USAr,  Aasn*!  MoA  Reqmt  FbPsr.  Ii  wfctaf  wpiTimrfri 
DAi  PreoBiBI  prafoMooib  far  ■  new  jote  ftADo&'Mvta- 
A(  pniAX  looHd  A  Aiinpon,  Vk  Aid  WtaMoSitaD,  NC. 
Myi^  ofMDinii  At  nAWfa  far  IfadDEil  SpesUn  fa  both 


Wnil  A  ■!  I  ^9  *Ti  Ilf  itiri  in  llfil  mMiflTAnf  f  nui  rranriM 
aod  a  aopiiiidcaed  diAifaided  cnvicomoi.  moceaM 
dUAA  OB  eqiAt  ocAAAkfw  Afaria  Aid  Ai  aoIba  betMfts 
iadudiiA  tail  travd  privleiB.  CoofAny  pad 
AloBKiDo  ako  s  a««Mbk  fw  ihoa  nSviduafc  wtti  the  (cquidK 


OB  DATA  BAS  ANALYST 
^fcam  both  kijEal  aid  (d*  HcA  daa  haa  daips  far  i«ia> 
daal  <te  faaaa.  KfaA  haa  audfey  to  laSa  DB2  udfaa  and 
toote  to  BAport  a  iaie  CXS/MB  produoioo  qivaqamaa. 
Sitopat  apaianoe  muA  adude  backup/noowry  aid  pafor- 
naoB  moatofinp'tiaaA.  EladvciBid  in  a  dtcdonay  dnrni 


ako  padBitd  with  3-5  yan  IBM  MVS  QMBiis  Otoaioix  wkh 
CXSBAdteaingT™rA>ddfaratMtel 
UNIX  ROAHONAL  DATA  BAS  ANALYST 
Perfann  bafa  lopal  and  pliyacal  dia  baa  daipis  far  rda- 
lianai  daa  baas  nanniiRaUND^  LAN oiviraanBA.  Must 

hawapro^etoaBBticeagtoponkAproduaiooiclAinildaia 
ban  a  a  UMX  LAN  avramoL  SYBASapoima  a 
prefamt  Four  yar  depw  a  pks  widi  2-3  years  LAN 


LAN  mUNICAL  SKOAUST 
KnGsQtoiaAScimoe.EiABariAaBitfiDaiAckninistra* 
don  pafaned.  Raqara  3-S  daa  proca^  in  an  Eibenia 

tottl  area  network  adminiAradve  rote  wiili  knowtedge  of 
TCP/D*.  UNIX  naworking  environment,  and  eweient  oonh 


hMitioni«|UBes3-5yeacwarkeiperimoeinsijppariofamuki- 
pteiiianfnimlaiieacAeqaam(IBM)envvanaiaK.  Dqxn- 


stoport  of  MVS/ESA.  CX&t)82.  and  oiiia  program  prod- 
ucs.  iAspersonal  skfli  a  mua.  Four  year  degiee 

sffongly  prAored. 

Ckadi  a  caeer  you  can  fly  with  by  forwartbog  your  resume, 
wah  hiAaiy .  to:  USAk  EnAfaya  RdMsaa.  OapL 

BAMElYOi.  P.a  Boa  19M.AiBAfaa,VA  22215. 
EOE  M/F.  PfUNOPAlS  ONLY. 


USAir 


Opportunities  in  Houston,  Texas 
and  Thioi^out  the  U.S. 

for  over  23  years.  ACS.  a  NYNEX  Company,  has  played  a 
maior  rote  in  dealing  and  building  computer  software 
systems  lor  renowned  companies  in  computer  manu- 
acUff^.  tetecomiminications,  financial  services,  consumer 
products  and  government. 

AGS’  Houston  branch  is  currently  seeking  various  levels  of 
experienced  Data  Processing  Professionals  to  staff  two 


•AS/400.  S/38 
•  RPG  III 


•  COBOL 

•  SYNON 


As  an  AGS  consultant,  you  can  direct  and  par^pate  in 
diverse  systems  and  software  devefaptnent  proyects  AGS 
offers  competitive  salaries  and  an  excdlent  oenefits 
program,  including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  training, 
tuitiofl  reimbursement,  a  401K  savings  plan,  utd  more. 

To  And  out  more  about  career  opportunities  in  Houstori 
and  nationwide,  call  or  send  your  resume  to;  Loree  T^dale. 
Sr  Technical  Resources  Mgr. ,  National  Recraiting.  ACS 
Inlormation  Services.  Inc..  1139  Spruce  Drive, 
Mountainside.  N)  07092 

Hm  201-654*9794  1-800  HIRE  AGS 


A  NVNKX  Company 

.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V.. 


FOR  HIRE 

Call-Today 
to  place  your 
recruitment  ad. 


praM  awtaavnvt.  S  eartnw* 
eamiWNVt.  MuKMWvMr 

•1^  WAMilAN  061/IM  fentn 
■m»aiip'oioi:oii.  «cwcmv 


Why  WTW? 


■MaaMMcIhtBHl 

WsMon,  TaiMer.  Wens 

one  cf  me  naton’s  preme-e 
so<Vwafe  consiMmg  bms  - 
has  CWlengng  careers 
across  ihe  country  tor  up 
pro^arnTTer/arar^is  wrin 


OeCVIU(.$MART$TAR 
Mgr  Oracle 


1-800-833-2892 


4406  IWHSOr  OWE.  suit  100 
MWMCCA  Visas 
aia»4l  »»  f7l4|S&2«06 
FM  181^641.2122 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS .. 


Computerworld  reaches  more  highly 
skill^  computer  professionals  than  any 
other  newspaper  or  magazine  -  Sunday, 
daily,  or  trade. 

629,204  of  them  to  be  exact.  And  this 
au^ence  is  even  verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (ABC),  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  auditor  of  publication  circula¬ 
tions.  And  from  JCL  to  Unbe  profession¬ 
als,  DEC  VAX  to  IBM  PC  professionals, 
these  job  candidates  have  the  skills  your 
company  needs. 

Access  DB  •  Adabas/Natml  •  Answer/Dfi  •  DaUcom/ 

DB  •  D62  •  dBase  •  DL/1  •  Focus  •  Idea!  •  IDMS  •  IMS  • 
Informix  •  IMS  DB/DC»  Ingres  •Inquire*  Mantis  •  Mod- 


'  For  FuH  Details  on 
I  The  Key  Skills 
Computerworld 
!  reaches,  can  John 
I  Corrioan,  Vice  Presi* 
dent/Cla^ified  Adver- 
tisirig.  at  600/343- 
6474  (in  MA.  508/ 
879-0700). 


lira  •Sybase 
ra  •  Unify  • 
Iaae*CAD/ 
r*SMPC 


Am. ADS 
.EMytiievt 
H-RTOni 
^343-  u  •  OS/2  • 

508/  MS  •  ACF/ 

>).  •  LUS.2  • 

_ _ TiT-Con- 


trol  Data  •  Cray  •  DEC  VAX  •  DEC  PDF  •  Hooeyweli 
BuU  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  IBM  S/3X  •  Dau  General  •  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  •  NAS  •  NCR  •  Prime  •  Tandem  •  Sperry  • 


SOUItCE:  Ska  Survey  db 


Ifi  Asiicac*.  Mv  1M9. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


fi'here  i/ualified  eandidaus  look.  Every  wvefc. 
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XEROX 


Systems  Sales  and 
Sales  Support 
Professionals 

We're  Making  History.  Again. 


It  WM  eaty  ic  fim.  Com|wier  lechncdofy  ww  just  tdung  off.  But » the 
Iftfotmatioo  A^e  oontinfec  to  evolve,  eo  does  ttte  ledn^ogy .  Tlie  real 
chdfenfe  if  |wt!inf  it  together.  Tb  be  more  productive.  And  at  Xaoa,  we 
believe  (hat  u  is  the  doavnoit  that  antfies  a  woA  pom,  an  idea,  a 
oofttributtan.  ^  we've  created  ov  hi^ily  eophiabcatad  Docaibck 
product  line  to  produce  better  doctanM.  And  coupled  with  our  printing 
tynema  products,  we're  primed  to  revototionize  omces  the  woria  over. 

If  you  «e  a  oolithed  systems  sales  or  systaro  sales  simport  profcssionsl 
and  qualify  (br  ealho'  of  the  following  positions,  join  the  team  that 
captured  the  Malcolm  Bal<higc  Nadmal  Quality  Awvd.  YouU  find  that 
yow  sIdUs  in  our  enviranraent  can  lead  to  a  very  rewarding  future. 

Systems  Sales  Specialists 

As  a  member  of  our  Systerhs  Sates  force,  you  will  assume  primay  sales 
responsibilitv  for  our  systems  businesa,  selling  DocuTeeb  or  printing 
systems  promts.  And  as  an  added  benefit,  youH  receive  v,oito' 
tewwvned  Xbox  training. 

To^jualUy,  yooH  need: 

•  ^5  years'  mccaiilbl  sales  cxperieoce  la  a  systems  envlrooiDCDt 
•Proves  cossultatfve  sales  csperienca 

•  Knowledge  of  networUag,  imbUshlng  and/or  MIS  envfroonirou 

•  BS/BA  degrat  or  aqulvaicnt 

•  ExcMkot  prcaanCatloa  and  desoastratloo  skills 

•  M^jor  account  seUlng  cxpoleace  prefemd. 

Systems  Analysts 

Acting  as  (he  driver  of  pre-sales  customer  rteeds  assessment  snd  post- 
laks  application  development  efforts,  you  will  be  providing  stqipon  to 
our  systems  sales  profenionals. 


To  qualify.  you'U  need: 

•  An  uadafgradaale  degree  or  cquivakeK  with  a  cooccatntloo  or 
m^or  la  Computer  ScIcBcc 

•  3-5  years’  data  conmHBkatkms  and  appttcalioos  analyds  and 
dcsta  witli  coatceatratkw  in  aetworlt  aMorproductiu  pobHsUng 
eavwoiuoKBts  or  experience  te  a  caatraUsed  MIS  enviroameat 


•  Hl^  level  of  laterpcnoeial,  oral  and  written  conunuokatlon  skllb 

•  Ei^crlencc  witt  a  bardware/eoftware  vendor  la  a  systems  marketiiig 
support  ftanettoa. 

Xerox  offos  s  higl^  conqictiiive  starting  salvy  end  oomprehotsive 
benefits.  But  best  of^  youH  find  that  when  you  put  your  skiDs  together 
with  Xaoxtedutology  Straining,  there's  a  lot  more  ym  accomplish. 
For  imaediBie  ooRsadertfxm,  please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
hittny.  mdicating  position  of  nterest.  to:  Eaiploymeat  Manager,  Xcra 
Corporadoa,  Dept  CW,  <90  Caatoa  Stmt  dm,  Wtsimwd,  M A 
020M  Or  fax  your  resusBC  to  (<17)329-2718.  Xerox  is  anet;^ 
opportmity  enqdoyex 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 


fiiSMma  Cnysr.  40  hrsM  . 

«a  Hurupmn.  Dusss  Mkrtv 
dHwi  • wmWsio  •«<  urn  ei 
«iis^— aJwtfwwi  •  «>• 

SW*  WSMaOM  pmCMIBIQ; 

mwyw  of  loh— ■  to  Quasm 

&WWt«.  MMMI  C.  IOhM 

aaiisrejw^MirJMaiwe^md 

n5j»;.‘C-v3r3p; 

Seueiatos8am-3aDuw.CN- 

cam.  X  Msaa.  AWK  tan  amax 
RmaiM  #VA.-tMa«.  NO 

CMIB.  AN  etolOVER  RAO 

AO 

Cmtmeto.  auswi.  Tum 
raTTaoooi.  jo  mw 
96151M  TNi  igiWWam 

w«  paH  ay  an  aquBi  osporanay 

■toMRnmwmojw 

•  raOOIMMMX  ANM'ISTS 

•  snnMS  reocsMUMois 

ATAOnCII 


ROM\( 


An  Environment  USAA 

Of  Achlevement.^"^”'^^™ 

punuil  of  advanced  ledmology  have  built  •  68-yev  tradition  of  adbevemenL  Tod^  our  team  spirit, 
open  communication  and  imensive  Total  (Quality  Msnsgement~  approadi  are  creating  an  even 
stronger  adbevemeni  otvironment  for  the  next  century. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas.  you’U  discover  a  rich  nudii-culntrel  ja  ^ 
lifestyle  (hat  combines  urban  amen  ties,  easy  commuting  A  ^OlHIVlUlllmy 
and  one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  (he  nation.  It's  a  great  m  m  ^ 

place  to  raise  a  famQy.  and  we  ought  to  know:  USAA's  n  OF  ■  dlHIIICSa 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in  San  Antonio. 

We  are  currently  sedcing: 

DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

PROGRAMMERS  with DB2  skills inamaimenanceordeveloproem environment.  Prevwus exposure 
to  [MS  desirable.  Minimum  of  I -2  years'  experience  with  IBM  mainframe  ^tplications. 

DATA  BASE  ADMINISTRATOR  with  experience  b)  (he  lexical  impiementaiion  of  a  data  model 
Requires  use  of  toote:  DB2.  Explain.  Lode.  Minimum  of  S  years*  experience  with  IBM  mamfamc 
applicatioRS  and/or  systems  experience. 

SYSTEMS  PERFORMANCE 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  with  experience  required  in  {banning  Urge  system  conTiguratioos. 
leading  systems  projects  and  VM/XA  pekormmee  tuning.  Strong  system  proMem  detonninstion  astd 
resolution  experience  necessary.  Understanding  of  concepts  involv^  in  din'eloping  and  maintaining 
a  high  performance  shared  D^D  and  tape  environmoil  s  also  required. 

Other  requiremenir 

•  2  years'  experience  MVS/ESA  or  MVS/XA  syMcm  performance  in  a  multi-CPU.  shared  DASD 
system  environment. 

•  Knowledge  of  the  following:  OMEGAMON.  RMF.  CA-FASTDaSD,  MICS.  TSOMON.  PAS. 
.Qualified  applicants  should  seitd  a  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  BuUdIng 

San  Antonio.  Texas  7828S-0055 

Attn:  Employment  fc  Pbeement/TU/SO/CW 

FAX:  (512)498-1489 

No  a|RDac8.  pliMt  An  Eqaal  Oppwnuwjiy  Doptoyct. 


Work  SMART 
With  Aratac. 

0«ce««r  the  •vTO  pt  SMART 


nanaSMART  tMaaophr 
(SynantonerManapaMM.  An- 
MyaoanMaeweaa  ane  Tamnei- 
OM.  «•  eSIw  ■  «Mdi  rang*  ol 
McwriBM  tfWknan  •  Mnen- 
ana  eR-aaa  •  H  N»  WM  eraavov 
acAMna  is  eeaaSai  Monna- 
aon  ayawna  onawm 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


PACBASE: 


A  Strong  CASE  For  A 
CGI  Consulting  Career. 


I  OOCWO*- 


Call  mail  or  FAX  resume  to: 
CatyCappaBn, 

Ccauuking  Staff  Manager 
CQ  Cemsukin^  Inc 
Southpomt  D 
lIBOW.SwcdesfordRd 
Suite  350 

Berwyiv  Pennsylvania  mtZ 
1215)  9934082 
FAX  aiS)  9934125. 

CGI  ConsuJtin 


An  AMMa  of  CO/ MarriaMrto 


A  full  ^ypheatam  Me  cycle  sys¬ 
tem  that  totally  inicgrates  and 
automates  the  appbcMkMi 
deveiopment  arid  enhancement 
process,  PACBASE  » the  most 
wkMv  used  CASE  syM  of  its 
kind.  Developed  by  CQ  Inter¬ 
national  the  leading  aothotity 
on  system  devdoeinent  and 
maintenance  proauettvky, 
PACBASE  IS  used  eaterrovely 
to  support  CQ  Consulting 
cbent  companies- 
As  a  CGI  Consollant,  youH 
hdp  provide  fid  prefect  man¬ 
agement  support  tainred  to 
each  dirnt's  needs  Workra 
with  prominent  Fortune  SOD 
cDcnpaniea.  you  If  make  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  m  your  area  of 
eapertae—  progratnming 
applications  devnopenent,  data- 
buse  management,  protect 
management  or  methodology 


With  the  techm^  and  financial 
resources  of  CQ  IntcmaliDnal 
a  prominent  concern  liuming 
prafcseaonab  in  35  ooun- 
inei.  tel  Consisting  can  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  more  chairoiging 
and  rewanlitq^  apportunsbes 
than  most  otlw  cowmarees 
CQ  and  PACBASE  together 
we  mab  a  strong  case  for  an 
exciting  career. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Why  the  best  call 
Compaq  home 

M  Coo^iq,  ov  coanoMakie  approtdi  to  buriDCM  has 
Mko  la  •  worM  leadv  to  advanod  pcnooal  coaputen. 
But  r»  ow  aasBitiiMBt  to  people,  our  rricntlen  ded^^ 
buMtof  e  qwity  wait  oivlraaiDat.  thit'i  the  hMTt  of  otr 

SUCOCHi 

Wlqr<bttebatlDth<butMncalColii(W)haiie?  Btcaiat 
Coaf«|brti9lidUiebatlDlb|MO|ij£  For  the  Ulawtaf 
InaaoM,  rdilal  mh  ^takace  and  •  BS  b  Compiis  Science, 
Coa^mv  Et^eobi.  or  Ekctnaka  Ehtfoeertit  k  raqidred. 

Systans  Software 
Devdopnoent  Engineers 

You  nC  ec^uele.  deil0l.  ad  derdop  ermwaK,  atnanoi 
fjilak,  dertce  dttm  ad  udiky  aoftnn  ior  PC  ijolenia. 
Ilaqaa  prom  pro^amntag  eqxrtke  k  C  and  AnonUcr  ta 
DOS.OSA  IMC  NaCWare.  ad  WIndon  Eiperlacewith 
tnernettotal  ntaptaUons  uatnf  Decs  a  pliB. 

Systems  Ardiitects 

Deal0>  non  prodoOi  by  lOMitl^ltaS  and  enknUni  ayikn 
conktaOUIIy  and  pealoraanoe  of  dealca  akonattwa  and  new 

III  laailt^a  Q^nlke  k  CFUoWenioryAa  arcMkctina. 
Nunaak  Coprocnaeore.  Fie  Subapabae,  NaMorta/Conaniailca' 
tkan,  CrapMc  Sakajaian  or  sue  Machkea  k  deakod 

Software  Quality 
Assurance  Er^in^ 

YfllyhkntnillBIJlIldninirilfrlltT"**'^'*"  aaonfm 
OS/2,  FM,  and  IMndnnakraoinali.  Aoalyie  and  denlop  teal 
alraie#a  lor  Coat^niaiiecllc  ikHea  wMdi  perioral  tnatory 
Bai^aand.  kflalalloo,  and  dak  cadas  Eapsknoe  k  SQA. 
conknadcanona,  ad  wkdnr  cnakonoknli  k  a  pkn. 

Compaq  ofsa  caapdlbc  aataaka.  coaoprehaialae  benefti 
and  aikniinled  nurfcinakoanaL  HpDuYukUroatndkone 
of  Ihea  laqa  onantnalleo.  *kly  aobnk  jow  leaiane  aking 
wlh  the  poaiBoa  kr  nbfcli  jnu  wkh  In  be  oonaidnod  Ux 
Onaa  Qaraakk  Oapotnakn  Oepe  C1PI2WK4  f.a  Bar  ISaW) 
Mmonfeae  mSUm 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 

ADVERTISING  WORKS  . . .  _ _ 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computerworid  Readers 
with  Experience  in  Key  industries 
(Entire  Career) 


Joblmfcantry 


of  Cantputnckiorid’t  AucUonco^ 


Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting  . 

Computer  Manufecturer . 79.521 

large-scale  computers . 37,110 

medhjm-scalo  computers . J5.9M 

smal-scale  computers . 33.851 

personal  computers . j7,7M 

technical  workstations . 24,889 

Software  Vendor . 

tor  large-scale  systems  . 57.561 

tor  medhim-scale . 74,^ 

tor  smal-scale  systems . 5l.|74 

tor  personal  computers  . 76.787 

tor  technical  workstations  . 26.379 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  . 36.994 

VAR/dealer/rotaller . 27.557 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  DP  Services . 53,0^ 

Consutdng/planning . . , . 86,677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 

Insurance  . . . H'SIS 

Healthcare . Sl’Z?? 

BanklTQ/linanciaJ  Services . 97,^ 

Government  -  federal/state/local  . ,..,.110,399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) .  . 

Communicaliors  Systems .  28.913 

Public  unities . 54,364 

Transportation . . . 

Wholesale/retaH  Trade . 1 11 .095 

Education . 125.184 


SOURCE:  Ska  SwTCT  If  CMBWn^i  Audioce.  Mey  19»9 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan,  _ 
Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


MARKETPLACE 


Inexpensive  options 
simplify  connectivity 


BY  SIMSON  L  GARFINKEt 

SPSCM1.TOCW 

COQoectiyity  among  dif' 
ferent  Idn^  of  comput¬ 
ers —  exchanging  files 
between  IBM  Personal 
Gnqjuters,  Apple 
Computer,  lnc.Macinto6besaod 
Unix  workstations,  for  instance 
—  has  become  much  more  af¬ 
fordable  and  less  comttoted  in 
recent  years.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  informatkn  systems 
managers,  there  are  more  op- 
tkns  and  a  broader  market 
products  to  s^ect  from.  We 
haven't  reached  connectivity 
nirvana,  however.  Different  PCs 
and  workstations  from  different 
vendors  sdll  store  informatioQ 
on  floppy  disks  and  magnetic 
tapes  in  fundamentally  incmn- 
patible  formats.  But  when  prop¬ 
erty  configured,  all  of  the  lading 
brands  of  computers  —  and 
many  more  —  can  transparently 
access  one  another’s  file  over  a 
network. 

There  are  two  levels  to  inter¬ 
connecting  disparate  worksta¬ 
tions:  pltysical  and  logical  Two 
workstations  are  physicalty  con¬ 
nected  if  they  share  the  same  lo¬ 
cal-area  netmotk  —  which  is  not 


hard  to  arrange,  pventhat  third- 
party  vendors  now  provide  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  token-ring  cards  for 
Madntosbes,  PCs  and  a  variety 
of  Unix  woikstations. 

The  cost  of  the  hardware  de¬ 
pends  on  how  quickly  users  need 
to  transfer  information.  Every 
Macintosh  comes  standard  with 
a  Localtalk  interface,  but  Local- 
talk  only  transfers  230K  bit/sec. 
If  a  user  wants  high-speed  trans¬ 
fer,  he'D  have  to  buy  an  Ethernet 
or  token-ring  iikerface  card  for 
eadi  computer  be  wants  on  the 
network.  Most  of  these  cards 
cost  between  $400 and  $6O0. 

However,  physical  connectiv¬ 
ity  is  only  first  phase.  The 
second,  or  logical  connection,  is 
more  (implicated,  because  it 
can  involve  reconciling  incom¬ 
patible  disk  storage,  network 
server  software  and  application 
software  formats. 

Network  software  comes  in 
two  parts.  Servo’  programs 
make  the  files  stored  on  servers 
available  over  the  netwok.  Cli¬ 
ent  programs  run  on  local  com¬ 
puters  and  make  the  files  stored 
on  the  server  available  to  the 
erating  system. 

On  MS-DOS  computers.  No- 
vdl,  lnc.’s  pix^nrieta^  Netware 


is  the  most  popular  networking 
proCooc^  Netware  runs  with 
Ethernet  Software  chests  are 
also  available  for  the  Macintosh 
and  (^f2,  which  means  these 
computers  can  access  files 
stor^  on  a  Netware  server.  But 
Netware  is  expenave:  The  serv- 
o  software  costs  between 
$3,000  and  $8,000,  depending 
on  options.  Tins  may  seem 
ste^,  but  2S0  users  can  share  a 
sin^  Intel  Corp.  80386  server 
using  the  $7,995  Netware  386. 
Netware  clients 
cost  approxi- 
matdy  $200  per 
workstatioD. 

If  an  ofrice  is 
mostly  using 
Macintosh  com¬ 
puters,  users  will 
probaUy  choose 
Apple’s  Apple- 
shtf  e  remote  file 
system.  To  use 
Apfrieshare.  users  must  dedicate 
one  Macintosh  computer  to  be  a 
file  server,  and  only  files  stored 
on  the  server  can  be  shared 
among  users.  While  any  Macin¬ 
tosh  can  be  a  server,  tte  frster 
ones,  sud)  as  the  Macintosh 
UFX,  give  better  performance 
to  all  users.  Of  course,  the  faster 
Macintoshes  are  also  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  server  costs  $790. 

Next  year,  however,  Apple’s 
long-awaited  Versioo  7.0operat- 
ing  system  "wiD  allow  {users]  to 
set  up  part  of  [their]  indivk^ 
Macintosh  as  a  oondedicated 


server.”  says  Doug  McLean,  Ap¬ 
ple’s  product  line  manager  for 
netwc^  uttegration. 

In  the  Unix  worid.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  lnc.’$  Network  File 
System  (NFS)  ts  uodisputedly 
tte  roost  popular  netw^  file 
system.  Altbou^  NFS  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  proprietary  protocol,  it  is 
now  a  standard.  The  free  soft¬ 
ware  is  available  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cahfomia  at  Berkeley. 
Also,  NFS  is  highly  portaMe,  be 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  industry- 
standard  Trans¬ 
mission  Control 
Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol.  Asa 
result,  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  practical¬ 
ly  any  computer 
for  which  a  net- 
wcrt  interface 
can  be  purchased, 
anything  from 
PCs  and  Macin¬ 
toshes  to  supercomputers. 

Unfortunately.  NFS  pays  a 
price  for  thb  portability.  ‘Tbe 
performance  of  roost  Nl^  solu¬ 
tions  with  DOS  does  not  really 
compare  with  Netware,"  says 
James  Van  Bokkelen.  president 
of  FTP  Software,  adiich  sells 
NFS  for  tbe  IBM  PC. 

However,  tbe  advantage  of 
NFS  is  its  adherence  to  an  open 
and  weD-tbought-out  standard. 
Van  Bokkelen  says.  Since  NFS  is 
a  standard,  it  is  available  on  frr 
more  platforms  than  any  other 
network  file  system.  And  NFS 


software  is  a  good  investment, 
because  it  is  hkdy  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  any  computers  user^  in 
the  future. 

Unfortunately,  merely  being 
able  to  access  fikn  stored  on  the 
server  is  often  not  enough.  If  a 
user  uses  his  PC  to  access  data 
written  by  a  Macintosh,  he  must 
be  sure  that  the  appbcatioo  pro¬ 
grams  on  tbe  two  computers  can 
interchange  files  in  a  mutually 
compatible  format. 

For  example,  the  Macintosh 
versioo  of  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Word  can  read  and  write 
data  files  in  a  variety  of  formats, 
inchxiing  the  format  used  by  Mi- 
crosoft  Word  running  under  Win¬ 
dows  3.0.  If  a  user  wishes  to  use 
a  specific  application  on  a  variety 
of  platforms,  be  duMild  be  sure 
that  the  various  versions  can  all 
exchange  data  files. 

Sharing  plain  text  files  be¬ 
tween  operating  systems  can  of¬ 
ten  be  more  compbcated  than 
sharing  data  files  from  applica- 
tkn  programs.  This  is  b^use 
DOS,  Apple  and  Unix  use  differ¬ 
ent  series  of  omtrol  characters 
to  indicate  the  end  of  a  hoe  and 
the  end  of  a  paragraph.  Conver¬ 
sion  between  the  formats  often 
requires  nothing  more  than 
searcb-and-replace  inside  a  word 
processor,  but  on  a  daily  basis, 
tbe  need  to  convert  is  annoying. 

GvfiBket  n  a  free-tince  wnter  and 
camputcr  coDsokaM  based  in  Cam* 
bndge.  Mass. 


Buy/Sell/Leose 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prkes  report  for  tiie  week  ending  November 30, 1990 


PS/8  Model  30-286  $1,100  $1,300  $1,025 


PS/2  Model  60 


PS/8  Model  TOP 


Doihpre 286/20 


$1300  $1,800  $1,400 


$3,425  $3,450  $3,175 


$2300  $2325  $2300 


$2,600  $2300  $2300 


$2300  $2,100  $1350 


$2300  $3,100  $3,400 


$2,700  $2,900  $2,600 


$6300  $6,900  $6.400 


OmnUTlON  PCOEDB)  BY  THE  BOSTON  oxovni  OaiANGE  CQKP. 


IBM  SPEC  I.ALISTS 

•-n  I  .  m:  x*'!  •  Ml  \ 


FO  MX  IT  •  BBTAN  er.  •  OU)  BCXOCY.  TN  STtSe 


EQUIPMENT 


30  dm  226  KVA 


40«76KVA«MMe 

10.76 -9M  KVA  UPttyi 


dp 

■  Mwpa 


FAOsrMN 

nM,ix7aoae 

ti44a>-«asi 

tyem-tmrwi 


QeShcppingkL.. 

CuemAwwortfe 


CMIforMliwdelMh 

(OdoyoiooiTv 


1-800-6789-1 BM 


CLASSIFIED 


DECEMBER  10. 1990 


LASSI 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


MAI 

BasicFour 


Buying 

SeUing 


CallDCC 

617-837-7256 

or 

301-750-7200 


HONEYWELL 


RUYQUARMnOD 

MorroajvBY 


CM' Lrrel  6  Syttame 

1-216-961-2221 


CnalDcals 


•  Custom  configurations 
tor  LANetworKing 

•  Most  models  in  stock 
for  immediate  delivery 

•  Wang  300  and  400 
series,  workstations, 
pnnters.  peripherals.  Wang-compatibies 

•  Other  PCs:  IBM.  Epson.  HP.  NEC  Arche. 

AST.  Zenith.  Toshiba,  others  _ 

SAVE  50%  on  WPB-Refurt>i^ed 

V&  OIS.  Printers,  and  Peripherals 

Guaranteed  acceotabie  lor  the  ^r-i 

WANG  Service  Contract  a  a  ^ 

1-800-223-9264 

AUTMOeiZED  WANG  DEALER 

New  Wang  PCs  sold  n  Wang's  Easiem  Zone  ana  Southem 

Caiitorma  only  B  Sales  Ohices  Member  wiOA 


EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

ein^4£ASE 


RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomm  products  trom  Codex 


In  stock  products 
shipped  wit  hi  D 
?4  hours' 


Modems  ^  V.32,  dial,  Isassd  lino 


Multiplexers 


OSUs/CSUs 


And  much  more 


y  hesiiote’ 

I  us  lor  quote 

I8Q0-446-6336. 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  you'll  have  valuable  equity  later  if  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  reliability  you've  come  to  expect  from  today's  leading 
datacomm  supplier 

•  Full  Codex  warranty  and  nationwide  service  -  installation  also  available 

•  Rexible  payment  options  -  check,  charge,  P.O.,  or  C.  0  D. 


WANG 

Buy-Seil  or  Trade 
VS  PC  OIS 

Systems  in  InvcMofy 
VS7000/100/8S/65/6/5 
And  Penphenb 

423aA  •  4230  •  Laser  Prinlas 
PC/386SK  WorfesUboos 

Genesis  Equipiaent  Marketing 

PlK»e(602)»«8-2720  Fax  (602)  940-0613 


HP  HP  HP  HP 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  MOO 
IfKiucing  Spsdrum 
BUY  •  aeu.  •  HUM  •  RSTT  •  lEASE 


Af  #1  sm  -  tmMUvPMMry 
Aimmmmaioqu0flarirmnulKk0w'timinmane 
CenAm  Corporation 

N'B  Pwtonwnce  TYal  Ooumst 
800/9244264  213/41942200 

FAX213M19427S 


Your  used 
computer 
equipment 
deserves  a 
second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer 
equipment  to  sell,  Comput- 
erworid’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  is  the  best  place  to  do 
your  selling.  That’s  because  the 
Classified  Marke^lace  features 
a  Buy/Sell/Lease  section  to 
help  you  market  your  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  very  people  who  are 
looking  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advertise  in 
Computerworld  Classified  Mar¬ 
ketplace,  you  reach  a  total 
(ABC-audited)  audience  of  over 
612,()00  computer  professionals 
who  turn  to  Compiuerworld  for 
news,  information,  features  - 
and  the  Classified  Marketplace 
-  every  week. 

So  give  your  used  computer 
equipment  a  second  chance  to- 
d^.  To  reserve  your  space.  calL 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  506/879-0700) 


Where  aB  amiptaer  Imym  and  aelun  go  to  marka. 


DECEMBER  10. 1990 


Peripherals/Supplies 


Books 


OIGI-OATA  CORPORATION 
4540  Dorwy  Run  RoM 
JM6UP.MOZ0794-9990 
(BOO)  782-639B 
PAX  1307)694-0777 


612.000  MIS/DP 
Professionals 
see  the 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 
each  week. 

Call  for 
advertising 
information: 

(800)  343-6474 

{m  MA..  506-8790700) 


i"  ■' 


fivM  jron  bax«ra 
with  ertw Ive 
parduuw  iaflueBoe. 


la  tncu  a  ihO  95%  At*  io- 
voKvd  ia  pufchiic  doci- 
lioQ  cBAkiiw  lor  thair  oigt- 
tttMtiftM  TbAjr  determia* 
a*«di.  mtaau  tacfaaolo- 
pBA,  idratifar  •ohtbaiM, 
tad  lalAet  producta  tad 
wadon  for  Uw  tetif* 
raafi  ot  iatomoHoa  ty»- 
tBBS.  at  weQ  aa  rtlatad 
producta  and  aarvicaa. 

So  if  you'i*  aalliag  coca- 
putw  producta  and  aarvic- 
ea.  admtiae  ia  tha  aam- 
papar  that  dalivat*  btiym 
with  voKma  pordtaaiai 
taftuaaoa.  Advaniw  ia 
Cooputarworhrt  (^Iimb- 
fiedMa^etplaetri 


For  more 
information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 


mt&mh6m8tt,i7moGna4B 

Perfed  stocking  stufim!  These  gtme-winning  boob  ftocn  GamefYo 
Maguine  are  available  in  Spofts  or  Adventure  games  venkxis.  Eidi 
bock  is  200  pages,  fulLcoiOf;  and  packed  with  over  7S0  game  tips,  tac¬ 
tics,  passwords,  arid  strategies,  oo  more  than  7S  of  the  most  popular 
games!  Plus,  all  major  systems^Nintendo,  Genesis,  &  lhrboGnfx-16! 


for  iai  taoak  Ida  UJO  Wlppiag  a  lupdfog  M  UA;  SACD  w  Caufo.  No  fw  iiml  boDk! 


Conversions 


Business  Opportunities 


IMnhM  CMnersiaas  Id  ASMOO 

from 

1.  IBM  MAINFRAMES.  CICS  A  Batch  COBOL. 
Up  to  cheaper/75%  quicker  than 
manual  convanton.  industry  proven. 

2  NON-IBM  Wang.  Uneys.  HonaywaH.  eic 

3  PAPER  DOCUMENTS  knagmg  Systems  on  PCs 
and/or  ASMOO  lor  detaiN 

CSI  Inc. 

ISO  l^afowlir  Stnel.  Mir  aao.  SVC,  SY  lOOIJ 
Phone:  (212)  431  4«S4  *  Fau  (212)  431  4109 


CLdSWFlEO 


(000/ 

S4S-S474 

anMA;50a«7Mf700) 


CD-ROM 


(n9i«»i-aoM 
70665  «*>*«— If  r*»|. 
a  87*  It— r.  TX  TTfllE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  caKgofyl 

Wlicttacr  lt'%  oKd  equip- 
am.  ujSfi.  dae.  ser¬ 
vices  or  foa  about  my 
other  aaetatf  at  corn- 
ptnr  pRMlM  or  scsricc. 
ComptHtmerUt  OiMl- 
Oed  Martetpiace  is  orfs- 
ataed  CO  OBiie  TOUT  ad  visi¬ 
ble  and  ID  aake  buTing 
fourpraduamf. 

Just  look! 
Compaierworld's 


Mafketpiboe 
Prodoct  Catcgortei 


PC  products 
ciac^»victs 
buy /sell /tease 
coBUBUBlcabaBt 
bMi/propoals/ 

^apblcs/dcalaop 
publb^ 
peripbenla^uppUcs 
biBUKSB  apparnuuties 

So  if  fou'te  sclUi^  coa- 
PORT  Broductt  or  services. 
advenise  io  die  oevnnaper 
Uw  sbowcaaes  itnJB 
product  or  service.  Adm- 


MVS/XA 

VTAM 

DB2 

TX>/BPF/S06r 

FOE- AID 

StMWARE 

acs 

PflffEST 

ACP2 

AZUBAS 

SAS 

AOC2 

UnAllAN 

lAWS 

-  24  hov  avmllsMUtjr  -  t'nlnterrBpced  Power 
•  Intcrauknal  acorn  Supply 

-  Superior  tcckftlcal  -  CevUfled  oo-«ite  vaoit 


()[  Aim 

coAiri  'll  \c, 

SI  RX  K  I  S 


mocMNO  ft  svsiBB  opewnoNs 


STSTBK  PIANNMQ  «  COM8ULTMO 

STRAreOIC  SYVTBC  RAMMQ 
f«06  MMLVaS  /  PEASCUTV 

QUAurr  AfisuRMCC  pnoGnue 

PfKMECT  IMNM9BBIT 

pfOJEcr  i£M>  /  oaNSu.TMfr  supponr 
sYsraa  DevaopuBo 
8V81BI  /  CMQA  COfWERSnsfi 


"■  ■■ 

Itit'  ' 


CamptUennrtd's 

dMarmpbee^ 


For  more 
informatioa,  call 

800/343-6474 

(a  MA.  SO«/«?9-O70O) 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 


IBM  MVS/XA  •  VM/CMS 
TSO  •  StTBaWYLBlH  •  QCS  •  CMS 
Eswroivc  Libnry  of  3n>  hny  Softwsrc 

' '  fixed  price  solutions 


'  COMPirm  NETWORS  SYSTEMS.  INC 
I  (202)  537-2900  I 

3185  ktscAnhor  MvO  .  NW  •  Wuhinnum.  DC  20016 


..RlMOll 

rR()(  I 


Personalized  Servict 

■  GmmemdSmriuLnth 

•  fmkLeedFmmdrt  •  DPr^MatmmfSmrkm 

•  S^eaeCmmmdi^km  •  rrhtktAMiMSmkm 

•  PM/X4.MPS/X4.IN»/KSr 

f^.Agway  MaStrvka  htc. 

Can  I-m-ADS-7U2 

“CummOltd  to  Cwatamtr 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MAREXTPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computenn^'s  Classified  Mar- 
keti^ce  gives  you  buyers  with 
extensive  purchase  iidhieDce.  In 
fact,  a  fun  95%  are  invdved  in 
purchase  decision  making  for 
their  organizations.  They  deter¬ 
mine  needs,  evaluate  technolo¬ 
gies,  identify  sotutioos,  and  se¬ 
lect  products  and  vendors  for  the 
entire  range  of  computers  -  firom 
PCs  to  minicomput^,  superminis 
to  mainframes. 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corri¬ 
gan,  Vice  Preadent/Classified 
Adtertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  BIA,  508/879- 
0700). 


CLASSIFIED 


Claasined 

Marketplace 

delivers  year 
message  in 
coapenies  that 
plan  to  buy 
your  product 


From  PCs  to  minis, 
maJnfratnes  to  super¬ 
computers.  Comput- 
erworid's  readers  buy 
product*  across  all 
ranfca  of  today's  com- 
putsr*.  So  if  you’n  all* 
ing,  advertise  In  the 
oewqMper  that  delrvers 
readers  that  plan  to 
buy  YOUR  product  or 
•eivke.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld’s  Clas- 
siSed  Marketplace! 


For  more 
Infonnatioii, 
call: 


800 

343-6474 

(in  MA.  908/8790700) 


SUNGARD 


I  OMf-UTER  iEKVICt-j 


.  eXTSNBrVE  NATtONWIDa  mCOM  NETWOBK 
.  KXTKNSra  L1B8AKY  OF  THQtD  PASTY  mPTWARE 


foa  MonesroMMTWwcAU.- 
(ioo)44i-42a  ai5)3e7-sao 
(2t2}a«»*640 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


OVER  1 50  SOFTVARE  PRODIKTS 


Quality  Outsourcing 


*  IBM  Maaiframe/Peripherals 

*  FuR  Technicai  Supp^ 

*  24  hour  Help  Desk  wl  BOO# 
4  Oatabaie  Specialists 


♦  Consulting  Services 

*  Network  Specialists 
4  Capacity  Plarvsng 

4  Automated  Operations 


Rmooureoo  Avmil^blo  Ineludo: 

MVS/XA.  VM/XA.  CMS.  CICS.  DB2/QMF.  TSO/E. 
ISPF/POF.  SAS.  Librarian.  IBM  IN,  PANVALET. 
EASYTBEIVE.  TeieneVTymnat.  TOP  SECRET 

(201)  216-3216 

1  '"I'VW  J  motmutof  iecmmmoo  auunce cooponAr>o<« 


Especially  when  you're  outsourcing.  You  need  a  company  that's  big 
enough  to  handle  evvrythine  from  data  processing  to  coast-io<ossl 
rwtwOTlung  to  soiTware  development  and  integration.  All  with  loul 
commitment  to  customer  service  and  support.  And  that  company  is 
Litton  Computer  Services.  Were  just  what  you're  looking  for. 


*  Multiple  Data  Cemers 
*Large-scale  loformatioa  Systems 
•Nationwide  Network 
•Remote  RKilriies  Management 
'•Migration  Specialists 


•Operating  Svstem  ConversMim 
•Iniegraled  Financial  Svtteas 
•  Major  Third-pam  Software 
fVkages 


miPII  k>au  lOU 

Connputer  Services 


Call  loU  rn«.  1.800-752.6527 


“...Based  on  ntunber 
of  leads  per  dollar 
invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld 
Response  Cards.” 

-  Paul  D.  Boone 
President 
Stile  Software  Company 


"Converting  leads  into  sales  - 
economicaDy  -  is  the  backbone  of 
my  business.  Here,  based  on  cost 
per  reader  and  number  of  leads 
per  dollar  invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  And  to  keep  on  winning 
next  year.  I  plan  to  double  my 
frequency  schedule  in  Comput- 
erworM  Response  Card  dedcs." 

Computerworld  Direct  Res|mnse 
Caixis  give  you  a  cost-effective 
way  to  reach  Computerworld’s 
powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
135,000  subscribers. 

Call  Norma  Tamburrino,  Na¬ 
tional  Account  Manager,  Com¬ 
puterworld  Direct  Response 
Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090,  to  re¬ 
serve  your  space  today. 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  I8UMVS0(A 

Eiwironment 

•  {^.  lOU&R.  MOM 

204wid4GLs 

•  FtoleMional  Sucoon 

Stan 

•  ExpenencM 

Migraicn  ManaQ*- 
maniTeam 

•  Pnemg 
andinvocmg 


•  AS>«00 

•  FuH  StUpomns 

Seivicat 


•  Taetmeai  Support 

•  24  HeursiOty- 
70ty«tW«^ 


May&Spehjiic. 

'SO'  OPM  pim  Oovnw*  &OV*. «.  C0SiS47t9 

1(800)720-1501 

Pot  Mon  Mgrmason  Centaci  Teny  AaniOR 


ON-UNE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 

^Muluplc  centen  A  MVS/XA.  VM.  DOS 

jRACF.aCS.  IMS  ^SAS.DB2 

A  Voiune  &  term  discouois  A  VorUtwidr  acetm 

I^Full  (cchnidt  mppon  ^  Laser  printing 

^  Disaster  rreomy  services 

I  .^conrasKs^ 

I  (9t9)  469^3325 


It'S  the 
CteseMM 
ttmitmtpimem 

Reach  Computer 
Profession^ 
Where  They 
Shop  For 

□  Buy/Sal/Laaa* 

□  Hardwar* 

□  Softwam 

□  Fariptwraia'Stvpaas 

□  CormwiationB 

□  GrafMca/Daaklop 
PutMwig 

OTtma/SarvioM 

□  eida/Prepaaala/ 

Raai  Estate 

□  Suainaaa  Opportaaiy 


$00949S474 

mM*..soM7»«nio) 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  COAP. 

Provldcj  you  wtUu 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
PAOLITY  MANAGEMENT 


•  IBM(S>  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Serftwarct 
MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDP. 
dCS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  AppUcacloo  Software: 

Daubase  Management 
AppUcatkMi  Developoicot 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysts 

•  Multiple  Communications 
MetlMds 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secore  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 

Callt  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

c#mDi/co 


COMDISCO  COMPl  TING 
SERN  ICF*'  CORP 

4AO  Gothjtn  Parluw  C  jrlitAdi  NJ  0"0", 


CALL  JOE  MLMMO 

(70^449-2800 


CUATIVB 

AimmATion 

comusny 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


TRAINING 


Cutting  costs,  not  traiiiiiig 

Education  is  often  the first  togo  in  tough  times,  but  maybe  itshouldn  *t  be 


BY  STEWART  L.  StOKES  JR. 

nOALTOCV 


As  we  prepare  to  turn 
the  corner  into  the 
new  jfcar,  ecnnonac 
and  conpetithre  forces 
«re  preasuring  U.S 
fompanifs  to  do  more  with  less 
—a^  do  ft  foster. 

However,  whik  this  "do 
more  with  less"  attitiide  sounds 
logical,  not  aO  strategic  areas  of  a 
cooapany  should  be  squeeaed. 

important  area  that  is  of¬ 
ten  cast  aside  —  an  area  that 
couU  be  a  vehicle  to  puO  compa¬ 
nies  oat  of  the  economic  bole  and 
ahead  of  the  competitioo  —  is 
training. 

Tmtahudnaa  wp 

At  a  quick  training  — 

both  and  nootecfanical 

—  appears  to  be  big  business  in 
this  country.  According  to  the 
Amencan  SocieQr  for  Training 
and  DevelopaentCASTD).  an  as- 
sodatno  for  traimng  and  human 
resources  devefopmeot  profes- 
sfooala.  U.S.  enterprises  oir- 
reotly  spend  appronmately 
$210  bdUoD  for  aD  types  of  em¬ 
ployee  educatkxL 

But  on  a  closer  look,  the  over¬ 
all  attenboQ  giveo  to  training  has 
some  flaws. 


"As  a  country,  we  are  stiQ 
state  of  the  art  in  technology .  but 
we  are  for  from  state  of  the  art  in 
txainiDg  workers  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  that  technology.  The 
result  is  an  enormous  lack  of 
couyetitive  musde,"  ASTD 
President  John  Hurley  says. 

On  top  of  that,  UA  firms 
ottfst  ke^  a  dose  eye  on  their 
foreign  competitioD  in  terms  of 
training.Someooiiiitne8arepm- 
ting  forth  serious  efforts  in  train¬ 
ing,  educatioo  and  prafossknal 
devdopmenL  The  ASTD  is  gath¬ 
ering  data  for  employee  training 
and  education  abs^  and  has  in- 
formatioo  to  indicate  that  our 
country  is  falWng  well  behind 
GeiWny  and  Japan. 

Furthermore,  an  ASTD  pub- 
bcatioa  recently  stated  that  the 
UK  invests  approodmatety 
$1,176  per  worker  in  formal  job- 
rdated  training.  The  U.S.  in* 
vestment?  Oi^  $256  per  work¬ 
er,  or  approatmately  one-fifth  d 
the  UK  amount 

Tom  Inters,  author  of  Tkriv' 
ing  on  Chaos  and  one  of  the  na- 
tioo's  leading  qwkesmen  for  en¬ 
terprisewide  change  in  organiz- 
atioQe,  underlies  the  problen) 
more  bluntly:  "Our  investment 
in  trahung  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Despite  hp  service  about  peofde 
as  our  most  important  asset,  we 


vahic  hardware . . .  aver  people. 
Even  when  we  do  train,  we  get  it 
backwards." 

The  root  of  tbe  prfMem  is 
that  firms  p^ceive  training  to  be 
too  expensh^.  When  times  get 
tou^,  training  gets  cut. 

A  seomd,  deep-seated  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  training  is  a  "lag" 


thing  to  happen  when  change  oc¬ 
curs,  and  it  may  even  tend  to  be 
an  afterthought:  "Oops,  we'd 
better  get  these  people  trained, 
and  tbe  faster  and  cheaper,  the 
better."  In  that  situatkm,  train¬ 
ing  is  developed  and  delivered  in 


a  quick-aod-dirty  fashion,  with 
predictable  results.  Little  real 
learning  takes  place,  and  tbe  re¬ 
cipients  muddle  through  with  a 
sour  taste  in  their  mouths. 

Consequently,  information 
systems  managers  and  trainers 
have  an  uphill  battle  to  fi^t  in 
ctmvindng  their  firms  that  train¬ 
ing  should  be  positioned  as  a 
strategic  weapon. 

With  a  little  perseverance  and 
crwtivity,  however,  managers 
and  trainers  can  come  out  on  top. 
First,  they  will  need  to  advocate 


the  role  of  training  in  an  organi¬ 
zation.  They  will  need  to  becwne 
strong  spokesmen  and  aggres¬ 
sive  marketers  by  linking  train¬ 
ing  very  explicitly  to  tbe  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  organizatiofi. 

One  way  they  can  do  this  is  by 
becoming  more  creative  in  their 


sales  tactics.  For  example,  one 
manager  actually  pulled  togeth¬ 
er  a  videotape  that  positioned 
and  rationalized  ^ledfic  training 
courses.  This  vkteo,  which  w^ 
shown  before  each  training  ses- 
sioo,  emphasized  the  inqxutance 
of  training  and  its  pract^  appb- 
catkm. 

Another  tactic  IS  managers 
and  trainers  can  emfdoy  is  to  de¬ 
velop  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments.  Take  tbe  example  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representatives 
are  not  handling  their  sys¬ 
tems  properly:  Customers  be¬ 
come  frus^t^  because  of  kmg 
waits,  and  the  order  (rften  gets 
botched.  Trainers  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  thb  situatioo  by  de¬ 
signing  a  training  course  that  wiD 
solve  those  spec^  problems 
and  then  turn  it  into  a  cost/bene¬ 
fit  analysis. 

This  analysis  serves  to  bring 
the  managers  involved  together 
around  a  crnnmon  issue.  From 
that  point,  training  solutions  can 
be  develop. 

Tbe  b^tom  line  in  this  tough 
national  economic  climate  is  that 
companies  roust  resist  the  pres¬ 
sures  for  tbe  easy  answer  and 
the  quick  fix.  Planning  for  the 
"long  pull"  and  investing  in 
training  cannot  be  sacrificed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  perceived  as  too  cost¬ 
ly.  It  will  ^  up  costing  compa¬ 
nies  more  later. 


Stokes  is  a  KBiar  vice-preaideM  at 
QEO  tHformatkn  Soences,  loc.  in 
WeOe^.Maaa. 


TFaining  short&U 

ForfyniM  miUum  Americans  will  need  training  in  ike  Allowing  areas  in 
1990  to  meet  changing  business  needs 


K  Aiiinitjn  acCTiy  tor  rfamwa^  tAtctutufin  C*Ch»rL  DofwnSl  John 


Strategy;  it  is  always  tbe  last 


PIDMOnNC  A  BCTia  UNDERSTANMNC  Of 
INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CEt^M  f4ej»oJ  »!•  pfwefli  the  IWI  publn  iitferinfis 
id  tit<r  En|;inemn|i  t.iiunes 


Fur  enure  tnAirmxtiun  abtMiC  our  offerings,  plnse 
umoct  (he  CEC  Edweatun  CuurdiiMtor  »t 

(313)  569-0900 


ItdJO  W.  to  Mik  Rd  •  SouthfiM.  Ml  4S07S-2667 


Computer  Eiiucation  at 

ComputofiAnd 

OfNGWltorttAGW  Jgcmv 


We're  not  just  Hardware! 

Call  for  a  FREE  course  schedule 

(212)  952-1509 

Mention  Ml  td lor t  tnerbeoant on eny coorx. 


PliN\SG4  NS'»L.AT:0N 
$'i9  30 
G’jde 

5»s^evs»om'N'S’?iat.:k 
J99  2C 
TikeBotf! 
Setectmsfof 
S199.00 

NovaNei.  <nc 
8i  ‘4  Mejr,®'  L*n« 
Ba:«Hatan  FL  33433 
'  437.  aS2-06S3 


Insinjctor-Led 
MainAwme  Training 
and  Owfopment 
for  IBM  end 
reiaMd  products. 

interact 


914-332-6100 

(WiCNnNYS) 

000628-5471 

(OucsKie  NY5) 


C&UNIX 

S750/pcnoa  5  days 

Special  prices  for 
muUiide  employees 


OewWc^ws  ciBflwii 


COMPiniRWORlD 

TK  \1MN<.  SI  t HON 

..xoiii  :i  i  t-H  IT  1 


Computerworld's 
Training  Pages 

Gives  you  the  opportunity  to  reach  over 
612,000  potential  attendees  for 


CET 

oieas-ssM 


your  seminar/conferencet 
For  more  information, 
call:  ■■= 


800/343-6474  » 

finMA,50e/«7W)700)  ^ 
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hMitm/ftia  LMttnann 


FfMW«wn.U*OITOI  »l7l  (MWffTMTM 
mi«k  MoMl  Mo*-P>nMn  NonrvDpM 
S>  OWVI  Cianw.  sntny  Mkol  tana 

MMgv/JQMt  MWtt.  $an  MMWtVAlB>U»tN)l-  Um 
Bonweano.  UtOa  araan.  CSMWTOTMMD.  77$  Co- 
rtaita  ROM.  Bn  9lTl.  fiwwnBwm,  UA  0I7OI-9I7) 
(MBIBTBBTM 

ntritn  Robow  fwona  -  u»aimxj*M 

ttatmfon.  Saner  tana  Manii|vA«r)r  Cmm  Sa>w 
AaaomvKanr  koS  Unfa.  OOWffCR- 

WCM0.  (0400  WHt  RoaQ.  Swaa  300.  Ana- 

iiM. «.  60018  (706»  6275«33 
Wgm  vaik  TTi»i-af  Mca-taKwa  -  EM/Bamt  Haais- 
««non.  Dana  Manaam/Fiaa  LoSapo.  wm  D'Afneo. 


On*  KeM|«ar«.  Cara  laca 
iwwiaiBfl.  500  tmt  e 
•OTw.CA  940(0  (415)  347 


Mca  RraMaant/taMiRM  AOMftMiWJonn  Coxgm.  Vm 
kaor^Oaactor/taakLtUwr.  3raC0CWM4aRB._^ 
ma«i»n.MAOI701  9171  (800) 343^74.  K  M«  CM 
87MTM  _  _ 

tMb^Moun  uaraair/Faui  eonamaa.  37$  cotMuau 
Rd..  Ftaratwwn.  14*01701-917)  900,  343-6474.  In 
M*<B68)  S7M7B0 

Aecoun  taeuna^  C 

-  nv  U4  01701-9 


Ha .  FfwnnBianv  li 
M*(M8)879976i 


t>l-9l7}  (80(7)  3434474.  n 


cMtuaU  Re  .  .  _  . 

6474.  n  hu  (SCM)  8794700.  McoM  EMCUOva/iuaan 
3436474,  n  V 


Reoa.(800)3 


m  MA  (88B)  tr»6TM 


I4M  HUMOBi  Rtponai  wca-Raaoara  -  vttsO^ 
<f>m  aesnner  Aawrtt.  Saw  Dana  Mana^ar/lfnie 
OtOTMMn.  Dana  Mana«av*Mia  SwBaW.  tacnaw 
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Northern  leaves  LAN  market 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CVSTATF 


Flight  from  PfiOMix  brings  tuH 

‘'nioeiix't  tnde  Mcnta  and  its  are  its  most  vskh 

sbte  assets,”  PhocngTcaSaoioow,  Inc.  ChMBaecuthreOfr 
cer  itao  FWier  said  IsM  iieelL  exptaioing  wby  the  firm  hanled 
five  er-aeaibars  ol  the  tatter  ”iiiast  vakied  asset”  group  into 
court  on  dharges  of  stcsSog  tbe  fanner.  Atao  darged  with  OSS' 
appropristioa  of  trade  secrets  and  lafatr  buBoess  practioes  is 
SysteaMoft  Carp.,  the  software  frm  famded  bjr  sevcial  of  the 
defandMU  after  tesvk^  PboenpL  SystemSoft  President  Rob- 
ert  Angdo  demed  afl  charges.  The  sot,  be  said,  ”is  dearly  the 
act  of  a  desperate  company,  ntesided  to  divert  attercioa  a«^ 


NASHVILLE  — Northern  Tele-  dard  —  which  users  reportedly  Murphy  said.  ** 
com,  Inc.  last  week  pulled  the  turned  to  instead  of  Lanstar  —  LAN,  but  not  h 
plug  OD  its  or)e  remaining  local  are  prone  to  degradation  prob-  capabilities,  tlu 
data  oetworidng  product,  Lan-  lents  and  security  leaks  and  re-  ian  1.”  a  digit 
star,  and  announced  that  it  is  offi-  quire  workstations  to  be  within  exchange  sysb 
dally  giving  up  on  the  market.  308  feet  of  the  wiring  plant.  tioD  to  proviA 
The  action  leaves  lOO-odd  Lan-  Gauthier  pointed  out.  workstation  lin 

star  customers  out  on  on  a  pro-  ‘T  think  Lanstar  provides  a  with  Ethernet 
prietaiy  hmb  and  wi^g  that  level  of  functionality  that  »  not  Murphyadded. 

Northern  had  been  more  adept  ofiered  in  other  products, 
at  nurturing  what  they  claim  is  a  through  its  lo^  reach  and  high 
uniquely  useful  product.  reliatxiity,”  said  Mark  Beauche- 

Lan0tar.  introduced  in  1985.  min.  senior  network  analyst  at 
is  a  proprietary  hub  that  links  Lexington,  Mass.-ba9ed  MIT 
workstations  and  local-area  net-  Lincoln  Laboratories.  Lanstar 
works  over  unshidded  twisted-  connects  about  200  Lincoln  Labs 
pair  wiring.  Its  failure  to  sell  is  users,  whose  person^  comput- 
pnmarUy  to  its  lade  of  LAN  ers  cmununicate  via  Novell, 
standards  support.  Northern  Idc.’b  Netware  and  ^iple  Cocn- 
spdresmao  Brian  Morphy  said.  puter,  Inc.*s  ^)pletalk,  he  add¬ 
ed 

Product  net  to  blomn  Northern's  promise  to  sup- 

Users,  while  agreeing  that  Lan-  port  Lanstar  for  the  next  10 
star  needed  standards  support,  years  “»  no  good  whatsoever” 
blamed  Northern  for  “not  recog-  unless  the  vendor  also  promises  Northern’s  dedsiy  to  aban- 
nizing  a  good  product  aix)  not  to  update  the  product’s  software  don  local  dau  networking  makes 
knowing  how  to  market  and  sdl  drivers  to  support  the  latest  re-  sense,  given  ite  "pcetty  spotty 
it.”  said  Larry  Gauthier,  sys-  leases  of  Netware  and  Vines,  track  record"  in  Uic  local 
tems  planning  coordinator  at  the  Gauthiersaid  networking  arena,  said  Jack 

University  of  Michigan.  The  uni-  Stuart  Robinoviu,  a  senior  in-  Musgrove.  an  associate  director 
versity  uses  approximalely  two  formation  consuJunt  at  the  Uni-  at  San  Jose.  CaKf.,  research  firm 
dozen  hubs  to  initercoo-  versity  of  Michigan,  said  this  is  Dataquest,  Inc.  Aside  from  Lan- 

nect  1,500  to  2,000  worksU-  an  importam  consideration  for  star,  Northern’s  major  thrust 
tions  running  Banyan  Systems,  the  university,  whidi  may  i¥)t  be  into  that  market  was  the  Merid- 
Inc.  Virtual  Network  Software  able  to  afford  to  migrate  off  its  ian  Dau  Networking  System. 
(Vines).  huge  L^star  installation  b  to-  The  multipurpose.  proprieUry 

Gauthier  and  other  users  day's  lough  economic  times.  dau  connectivity  pbtfonn  was 
praised  Lanstar's  high  reliability  Northern  has  chosen  to  focus  btroduced  approxinately  two 
as  weU  as  iU  ability  to  ddxvcr  Hs  efforu  on  "connectivity,  years  ago  with  maxiroum  fanfare 
2. 5M  bit/sec.  to  each  user  on  un-  compatibility  and  network  man-  and  was  quietly  discootinued  b 
shielded  twisted-pair  wiring  agement”  b  the  wide-area  ibesummerof  1989. 


MARK  BEAUCHEMIN 
MTT  LINCOLN  LABS 


Garmon  mllltory  r»quir»t  opeiiMts 

hCchriPge  computer  systemeveDdorewffl  only  be  abie  to  adl 

tbeft  products  to  the  German  Defenae  Depoitmut  if  they  can 

prove  the  products  oornapand  to  csBieat  X/Opeo  ftrt^dity 

Glide  (XP^l).  Auuuiduig  to  the  Defense  De- 


Bug  ovf  Army  r«quli»nint» 

A  biw  B  Ite  D.&  Aniqr’t  •rfhran  (or  MtiBf  imKoiT  torch 
ai  Muiir  fonnil  atou  awd  cBcn  torcatacr 

eqailtoa$lIOnaoa,l<Hbr«Vflr.theU.S.GaiailAi> 
oou<ii«  Office  (GAO)  rcol  The  Arm,  iMBd  "an  raisiescir 
■laliiiiiilniH.  ifqiw("lnftithrai#Tiiaffi  ^ 
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Europe  a  plus 
inAT&Tbid 

.  BY  LINDA  LEWS 


nyUS  —  Tbe  European  maricet 
is  a  big  factor  in  ATATa  bid  hr 
NCR  Corp.  Freocfa  cntoinen  of 
NCR  were  muffing  over  the 
sai^  as  customen  is 

the  U.S.  last  week  WD  the  im* 
messe  resources  of  the  tde- 
plwin»  <‘«nfniTy  o&et  the 
duties  NCR  foces  in  turning 
from  a  propfietary  systems  Kne 
tt>  Im  open  systems  strategy? 

hficfad  Loury,  president  of  an 
NCR  user  comminee  in  France, 
viewed  the  proposed  merger  as 
mostly  positive.  *1t  would  en> 
haoce  NCR’s  rale  as  a  supplier  of 
conqwter  systems  U>  Etsopean 
companies.’'  be  said.  “Compa¬ 
nies  not  ofiermg  Uon  are  no 
longer  a  consideration.*’ 

Michel  Morin,  head  of  the 
computer  diviaiOQ  at  FR3.  a 
French  televisioo  network,  said 
be  beBeves  NCR  is  better  post- 
tiooed  to  remain  mdepeiident. 

DiAer  Caspers,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  computer  depart¬ 
ment  at  Banque  Nationale  de 
Grece.  said  his  organiatioii's 
maior  preoccupabon  is  augrat- 
ing  its  NCR  9300  to  the  new 
3000  series  and  the  transitiao 
from  NCR's  rrX  proprietary 
Unix  systems  to  Uobc  System  V. 
“NCR  can’t  drop  its  old  clients.’' 
he  said. 

NCR  takeover 

FROM  PAGE! 

win  finally  bring  it  success  in  the 
computer  business,  came  one 
day  after  NCR's  board  unani- 
mously  r^ected  an  unsolidted 
S90  per  sl^  stock-swap  merg¬ 
er  proposal  NCR  did  say  that  it 
vfould  be  wiffing  to  enter  into 
confidential  negotiations  should 
AT&T  begin  its  bid  with  a  $125 
per  share  stock-swap  offer . 

AT&T  and  NCR  users  took 
the  news  in  stride.  Many  said 
they  recognixed  the  synergies 
betWen  the  two  firms,  which 
have  bet  their  futures  on  Unix, 
open  systems  and  a  client/server 
network  computing  architec¬ 
ture. 

“AT&T  and  its  whole  net¬ 
working  and  conununicatioos 
ability  adds  a  lot  to  what  NCR 
has  to  offer."  said  Tunotfay  Gal- 
latter,  head  cf  TP  Gallagher  and 
Associates.  Inc.,  a  Chicago- 
based  systems  integrator  spe¬ 
cializing  in  retail  banking.  Gal- 
ia^ier  said  he  expected  it  would 
take  three  to  five  years  before 
there  would  be  any  benefit  from 
theunion. 

*T  don’t  see  any  particular 
reason  for  coocern,"  said  NCR 
customer  David  V.  Evans,  vice 
president  of  informabon  systems 
at  J.  C.  EVnney  Co.  in  Dallas.  “1 


AT&T,  NCR  engaged  in  war  of  words 


A  flurry  cf  corrtspondmct  hetmm  NCR 
Ckmrwttn  Cherte  S.  Exky  Jr.  artd 
AT&r  Ckuirmmn  Robert  £  AUert  txa- 

ImttdiuioukoM  mar  of  words  ooertke 
wwriisefsuek  «  owrgtr.  Wkot/sthws  an 
uarptsfrom  tkatcorrospoudones: 


Dear  Bob: 

. . .  The  board  of  Aiectora  of  NCR  has 
imanimnnaly  Hwtgi  mined  toreiect  AT&T’s 
proposal  to  p^r******^  NCR  far  $85  per 
shareinAT&Tstodtasnotintbebestin- 
tereats  of  the  aharehoklers  and  ocher 
stakehoidenofNCR.  j 

. . .  We  at  NCR  are  djaappointed  | 
that,  our  having  ahv^  with 

yooourmoatcandidandcarefuleval- 
oabao  of  your  proposal  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  risks  far  everyoite  affected  by  it, 

3rou  hive  in  your  efforts  to 

acquire  NCR. 

. .  .If  AT&T  is  prepared  to  offer  a 
price  which  more  accurately  reflects 

what  you  diaracterised  to  our  board 
as  the  substantial  prospects  of  NCR’s 
hifaine-o  plm . . .  NCR  IS  prepared  to 
enter  into  private  discussions. 

—  Exley  to  AOen,  Nov.  30 


Dear  Chuck 

...  I  had  hoped  by  now  we  would  be 
jointly  announcing  the  successful  negoba- 
ti(m  of  the  merger.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
notthecase. . . 

...  To  our  surprise,  your  advisers 
promptly  tfaunkawf  our  hi^aer  proposal 
^  stated  that  NCR  would  not  share  any 
iaformabon,  meet  with  us  or  our  advisers 
or  even  kMk  at  a  draft  of  the  merger  agree- 


nww  until  we  further  increased  our  price 
to  u  unstated  amount  that  you  consider  to 
be“preenq»tive.’’ 

. .  .AT&T  and  its  board  of  directors  are 
to  the  combination  of  our  two 
companies. . . 

— AOen  to  Exley,  Dec.  2 

Dearfiob: 

1  am  puzzled  and  ifismayed  by  the  mis¬ 
leading  characterizabons  ^  the  events  to 
date  both  in  your  latest  letter  and  AT&Ts 


AT&ra  AMmr 


NCR’sExlwy 


Dec.  2  press  release.  The  press  release 
could  only  have  been  wiittefl  by  someone 
with  no  knowiedge  of  the  facts. 

...  1  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
You  came  to  us  with  an  unscrficited  propos¬ 
al  to  acquire  NCR  in  an  $85  stock-for-stock 
transaction,  which  threatened  a  hostile 
takeover  ...  We  have  never  paitidpated 
in  negotiatiofls  with  AT&T  relating  to  any 
potential  business  combination. 

. . .  The  combination  of  AT&T  and 


NCR  makes  no  aenae  from  a  buiinesa  or 
strat^c  view . . .  Already  the  process  of 
destroying  (AT&T)  shareholder  value  . . . 
is  under  fray. 

— Exley  to  AOen,  Dec.  3 

Dear  Bob: 

. . .  NCR  ia  prepared  to  cornmeixM^  ne- 
goCiaboDs  if  AT&T  offers  to  pay  not  lesa 
than  $125  per  NCR  share. 

. . .  You  have  atiQ  given  us  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  change  our  view  that  the 
transaction  you  propose  makes  no 
sense,  and  ao  it  must  be  a 
desperate  attempt  to  salvage 
AT&Ts  disaBtrous  foray  into  the 
computer  business. 

Exky  to  Allen.  Dec.  5 

Dear  Chuck 

I’m  Sony  to  tefl  you  that  AT&T 
feek  it  now  has  no  choke  but  to  ^ 
ahead  tomorrow  and  commeoce  its 
cash  tender  offer  for  NCR  at  $90  per 
share  . . .  Wte  intend  to  continue  ovr 
busness  under  the  NCR 

name  and  the  leadershfa  of  NCR’s  se¬ 
nior  management.  . . 

Second,  we  do  not  intend,  in  any  way. 
that  NCR’s  people  be  diverted  from  dedi¬ 
cating  aD  tb^  ener^  and  resources  to¬ 
ward  NCR's  exisbng  programs  and  cos- 
toiMts ...  We  do  not  understand  how  you 
can  maintain . . .  that  a  merger  at  $125  in 
AT&T  stock  wculd  work.,  .butamerger 
at  $90  would  be  a  strategic  disaster. 

Chuck,  all  we  have  is  a  difference  of  (^anion 
cm  price. 

— AllentoExley.Dec.5 


beheve  the  table  ia  set  for  some¬ 
one  to  be  enormou^y  successful 
in  Unix  for  commercial  cuatom- 


Miwdyowrown  slvotwgy 

Any  anxiety  users  had  inve^ed 
the  prospect  that  AT&T  would 
meddle  with  NCR’s  daring  strat¬ 
egy  to  be  the  first  of  the  old-ltne 
computer  companies  to  abandon 
its  proprietary  approaches  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Unix  and  an  exclusively 
microprocessor-based  hardware 
phtfonn.  The  System  3000 
computer  family,  announced  in 
SeptenAer  (CW.  Sept  24],  will 
use  liHel  Corp.'s  803M  and  I486 
chips  and  range  from  laptop 
computers  to  loosely  coupled, 
parallel  systems. 

"I’m  only  oervots  if  it’s  goi^ 
to  distract  NCR  from  meeting  iu 
objectives”  with  the  System 
3000  project,  said  Paul  GaUico, 
director  of  the  infonnation  cen¬ 
ter  at  Toys-R-Us,  Inc. 

Big  V  Supermarkets,  Inc.  in 
Florida.  N.Y.,  has  used  NCR's 
9800  mainframe  for  2V»  years, 
along  with  NCR  Towers.  PCs 
and  communications  front  ends 
from  NCR  Comten.  The  lease  on 
the  9800  runs  for  another  two 
years,  and  the  company  is  seri- 
oudy  considenng  a  move  at  that 
point  to  a  Unix  platform  —  per¬ 
haps  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
NCR's  System  3000.  “If  NCR  is 


left  to  its  own  devices,  that’s 
fine,"  said  Dennis  Melville,  vice 
presidait  of  IS  at  Big  V. 

In  counterpoint  to  the  cool  re¬ 
action  of  its  customers.  NCR  it¬ 
self  may  be  brought  kicking  and 
saeaming  to  the  negotiating  ta¬ 
ble  with  AT&T.  Declaring  his 
company  is  not  for  sale.  NCR 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Charles 
E.  fcdey  Jr.  repeatedly  blasted 
what  he  called  AT&T's  “pres¬ 
sure  tactics"  and  promised  his 
company  would  fight  the  take¬ 
over  with  all  available  means. 

Among  other  defensive  ac¬ 
tions,  Exley.  who  turns  61  this 
week,  said  he  will  resign  from 
NCR  if  AT&T  succeeds  with  its 
effort.  NCR’s  board  also  beefed 
up  its  "poisem  pill"  defense  late 
last  we^.  modtfying  sharehold¬ 
er  rights  provisions. 

Sever^  users  and  analysts  ar¬ 
gued  that  AT&T  needs  NCR 
more  than  NCR  needs  AT&T- 
Executives  at  AT&T  as  much  as 
conceded  that  point,  pledging  to 
keep  NCR  intact  and  turn  over 
its  own  money-losing  computer 
operations  to  NCR's  current 
management  team. 

"AT&Ts  stuff  isn't  selling, 
and  NCR.  has  come  up  with  an 
impleroentatioa  strategy  that’s 
similar,"  said  George  Brenner, 
director  of  corporate  IS  and  vice 
president  at  Universal  City  Stu¬ 
dios  in  Los  Angdes.  Universal 
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has  a  number  of  AT&T  3B2 
minicomputers. 

"When  the  3B2s  run  out  of 
gas,”  he  said,  "we  will  look  at  the 
next  level  of  Unix  box,  and  if 
there's  an  easy  migration  to 
NCR,  we’ll  take  it.” 

AT&T’s  aggressiveness  sur¬ 
prised  several  analysts  orig¬ 
inally  predicted  the  telecom¬ 
munications  giant  would  not 
pursue  a  hostile  takeover  action 
and  risk  the  e^nse  or  the  31  wiD 
H  would  cause  within  NCR’s  top 
ranks. 

Unwxpwctwd  wr9«ficy 

"Fran^.  I'm  kind  of  sunTrised,” 
said  Harvey  L.  P^ppel,  a  partner 
at  Broadview  Asso^tes.  a  Fort 
Lee,  NJ.-based  informatioo 
teclmology  merger  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  firm.  Such  a  move ,  be  said .  is 
totally  a^inst  AT&Ts  typkal 
modus  operand!  and  “shows  a 
sense  of  an  imperative  that  this 
is  a  company  they  absolutely 
must  have." 

Robert  M.  Kavner,  AT&Ts 
group  executive  for  data  sys¬ 
tems  and  federal  systems,  caDed 
the  proposed  merger  "an  essen¬ 
tial  strategic  step  for  us”  and 
said  it  would  produce  "a  strong 
American  company  to  compete 
in  the  global  maricetpbee,  with 
$45  tallion  in  combined  assets.” 

AT&T's  desire  for  NCR, 
which  has  been  rumored  in  other 


years,  is  not  the  first  indication 
AT&T  was  looking  for  a  solutioo 
to  its  problems  in  building  a  via¬ 
ble  computer  business.  During 
the  past  nine  months,  AT&T  has 
ink*>d  three  different  OEM  deals 
with  Pyramid  Technology  Corp., 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  and  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  It  also  holds  a  19.1% 
equity  stake  in  Sun  Mkrdsys- 
tetns,  Inc. 

"AT&T  needs  a  stronger  po- 
sitioo  in  the  computer  market  or 
has  to  get  out  of  it,”  saiA  Tom 
NoDe.  president  of  CIMI  Corp.,  a 
technology  assessment  company 
in  Voorhees,  NJ.  "The  3B  has 
not  succeeded  in  the  conunerdal 
market  and  is  not  going  to.” 

AT&Ts  resources  would 
fund  NCR's  "gutsy  and  desper¬ 
ate"  Systems  3000  gambit.  Nol¬ 
le  said.  No  other  company  has 
successfully  migrated  its  h^  to 
open  systems,  he  noted,  adding, 
"NCR  needs  to  estaUish  the 
credibUity  of  the  System  3000 or 
their  life  span  win  be  measured 
in  years." 

However,  promises  to  retain 
NCR's  status  quo  are  suspect,  be 
He  estimated  there 
was  a  15%  to  20%  overlap  in 
field  sales  forces  between  the 
two  companies,  a  30%  manufac¬ 
turing  overlap  and  an  even 
greater  duplication  among  head¬ 
quarters  and  management  per¬ 
sonnel 
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NEWS:  ATftT’S  BID  FOR  NCR 


AT&T  has  a  need  to  fulfill 


ExleytoAT&T: 
Not  at  any  price 


- anntrm  putcT  Company  in  the  U.S.,  ateo  nouooed  in  October,  both  oae 

^  attractive  inteniatioo-  Hewlett-PKkard  New 

- ilbujineaB,  with  60%  of  itt  sates  Wave  graphicaJ  user  inter&ce. 

“Why  are  we  doing  it  now?”  coming  Itot  outside  the  U,S.  NCR  was  also  an  early  backer 
AT&T  Computer  Systems  Pres-  AT&Ts  computer  group  comiu  of  Unix,  the  operating  system 
idem  Richard  McGinn  asked  only  about  6100  million  of  its  an-  developed  by  ATAT  Bell  Lab- 
rhetorically.  “Because  there's  mol  $2  billMn  in  revenue  from  oratories,  which  has  become  a 
an  absolute  sea  change  custom-  overseassates.  cornerstone  in  AT&T’s  postdi- 

ers  are  "«iring  as  they  move  From  a  product  standpoint,  vestiture  work-group,  server 
from  traditional  com-  _  and  higb-end  comjwtcr 

^U,net™kcom-  Li„es  of  business  NCR  and 

t>M  WhiUSCRUtmfyt/etkesurtifAnT.Uscomfiiiter  ATAT  have  the  same 
McGinn  this  biaauBa  I/Shrgertkantlusmifitspotenti^ecqutm  manao«i»nt 

shift  IS  as  fundamental  network  management 

as  the  move  from  cen-  *****^***’,.21*- 

using  an  OEM  veraasn 
of  AT&T's  Stargroup 
Unix-based  LAN  man¬ 
ager. 

However,  when  it 
comes  to  dtecussng 
current  hardware  prod¬ 
ucts  —  spedtKaHy, 
adiether  the  mucb-ma- 
hgoed  3B2  minicocn- 
puter  that  AT&T 
launched  in  1984  w^  be 
terminated  as  a  result 
of  a  merger  with  NCR 
—  AT&T  ofikaals  ap- 

al  of  g  agndkant  too.thecongniencesarcstrong.  pear  to  be  on  the  defensive, 

ovkter  of  integrated  computer  In  software,  both  AT&T  and  “Fifty  thouand  (3B2sl  hare 
d  communications  systems.  NCR  have  dient/scrver  comput-  beensoidsince '84 ..  .about  the 
NCR  is  abo  attractire  be-  ing  approaches  that  actually  same  namb»  as  NCR  Tow^ 
use  its  areas  of  dominance,  the  share  common  components.  McGuin  said,  adding,  a 
lancial  and  retail  industries,  do  AT&Ts  Rhapsody,  the  ofiice  profitable  business  for  us." 

A.  overlap  with  AT&T's  automatkm  and  woik  flow  auto-  Both  the  Tower  and  the  3B2. 
rcngths  in  the  lodging,  tele-  matioo  pUtfonn  it  launched  in  he  canned,  will  be  transrend- 
nununications  and  federal  gov-  March,  and  Cooperation,  the  ob-  ed  in  time  with  Imd  Corp.  148^ 
nmentmarkets.  jected-oriented  office  and  work  and  reduced  instructioo set com- 

NCR.  the  fifth  largest  com-  flow  environment  NCR  an-  puting-based  architectures. 


In  a  ttUptumt  interview  Friday  momii^  NCR  Chair¬ 
man  CkarUsE.Esley  Jr.  made  clear  hie  personal  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  merger  wiA  ATAT,  even  if  the  price  rose  to  a 
point  vdwre  it  would  make  sense  for  NCR  eharehoiders. 
FoUowing  are  enerpts  tite  interview  with  Computer- 
world  Midwest  Bureau  Chi^  Ellis  Booker. 


AT&rs  liosflle  lokwovwr  ottwmptt 

Oh,  yes  indeed. 

H  It's  o  dfeostwr  ot  $90  per  shew#,  why  not  ot  $1 25? 

It  wiQ  be  a  disaster  at  $90,  at  $125.  at  $200 ...  At  $125  per 

share,  it  does  make  buaness  sense  for  NCR  shareholders. .  .If 

tb^  were  wfUing  to  meet  that  price  —  and  I  hope  they  do  not 

—  I  would  feel  it  was  my  duty,  hate  it  though  I  would,  to  sen  the 
company. 

Whot  hoppm  to  NCR  If  H  flghta  a  protnsetod  bot- 
Mo?  At  somo  pointy  won't  iMshorm  customers? 

Reaction  we’re  gettte^  so  fer  from  customers  is  poeitire.  The 
raider  has  said  wonderful  things  about  us  ...  If  I  were  an 
AT&T  customer ,  on  the  other  hand.  I’d  be  mighty  concerned. 

If  we  were  running  the  [merged  computer  operations],  we 

would  orpt^  the  3B2  as  fast  as  we  could ...  We  have  selected 

Motif;  they  have  setected  Open  Look.  Open  Look  wookt  get 
gxH,  Our  efient/server  ardntecture  is  ba^  on  the  PC  model; 
theirs  is  on  the  Unix  modri.  The  Unix  model  would  get  axed. 

Yo«  wwr«  Burroughs  Corp.'s  cMof  finowdoi  offfeor 
unHISopt.  1, 1 976.  From  thto  vowtoga  point,  do  you 
think  on  NCR/ATAT  comblnotion  risks  bocoming 
onothor  Unisys? 

1  don’t  think  it  would  be  that  bad.  That’s  an  especially  colossal 

calasuty.  At  least  vre  begin  with  a  healthy  company  on  one  tide 

—  NCR.  But  1  think  we’ve  got  to  remember  that  asickde- 
I^iant  can  kin  a  healthy  dog  just  by  falling  on  it 


NOT* 

CDoqMlcr 

buskiess 

loOk82B 


il990  total 


AT4T 

ctNi^tcr 
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TAMING  OF  THE  FEW 

rmwimmarM  hostile  tikeorex,  hsve  not  iared  weO  in  the 
.'.irt.|iMt.TinHiw,TY  Kgnnplf.  include  the  foflowilur 

1985:  Datapaint,  Inc.  bOi  to  irfaitrynr  Asher  Edehnan. 

Manrloeaes,re<agsnisatnuaodls«8uitslaler,ivasti]r|iand- 
dom  Datap^  reported  a  pra6tahle  qimter  last  week. 

1986;  Bufinojlia  C«p.  acquires  Speny  Corp.  end  emerges 

as  Un^  Carp.,  which  is  for  a  abort  time  the  second  IsrgeM 

computervBidarinthewDtkLInthewalieoflaieeainddrioo- 
oian  wotk4occe  cots,  Unisys  is  now  seen  SB  a  ripe  acquiaitian 
target,  with  Ha  market  value  aKpping  to  weB  below  $  1  bffliorL 

1988:  Compaterviaion,  Inc.  falls  to  Prime  —  but  techno¬ 
logical  woea  leave  Prime  open  to  the  hoatile  advances  of  MW 
Basic  Four,  Inc.  Roe  moutha  of  resitlaoce  devastate  Prime's 
bottom  hne.  employee  coster  and  morale.  White  knigfat  J.  H. 

WhHney  4  Co.  makes  eleventh-hour  purchase  of  Prime. 


fint  — «*  W  JanwyW  P^OMS^flac..  375  Coefaitaate  RaadiaA  9171.  Frsmioghwj.  Mhl  01701 
CcorriAt  1988  br  CW  hililBu/Iac.  Al  ripu  reserwd.  ^ _ ^  _ 

oSSwW  on  be  purimil  OB  3S  mm  niwAn  ttotiuBh  Umwn«y  MaroBta  lA  Enmr 

Abb  Altar,  mmi  481i»QnmeeniaWM  iadexe±  back  awes,  d  mibtde,  any  be  (urdoMil  M  S2.00 1 

to  photocopy  tor  ntenul  nr  ptnatU  we  « the  jynatorperw^  ‘“5.?UP 
b7cwn*Si«£^iaranri(»  wd  other  wen  rtgatend  with  Ua 

lee  fl<  13.00  per  copy  da  wtkfc.  pha  kSO  per  page  a  piid  (SreciJy  to  Ownght  Oetnnee  Ce««r.  27  C 

MA  01970. 5^70-3350.  _ _  ^  . _ _ _ - 

RewWt  fiimr  500  copico)  and  pun— nn  to  tmt  may  be  pwdaaed  trwn  aan®  Bt^.  cwiy 
prmrt  01  Tigrn.a.H.ghnwt  Mias.  OlTOl-OlTl.  Fof  BoiX  aa»  con^  Mcbido 

Rflowats  far  awauWueswa  be  baacndaolyir  received  withm  60  days 

CAnei^act  I capjr  UA  — 148 a yar Casada  —  lllO a yter^Cettnl  A  So.  Abom  —  < 

glwryp  —  life  a  yeor  al  other  cewtnee  —  a  par^Four  we^jyo^reqagef 
Alow  m  weeha  far  new  adacriptioo  aervfae  to  bc^  Subacriiiooce  cw  to8  frw  (800)  66^1002. 
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Six  major  IBM  systems  software  products  have 
strengthened  their  foothold  within  the  MVS  arena 
during  the  last  few  years 

J«iuryt9S7  ^  SipMabnlSW 


INSIDE  LINES 


Big  John  on  the  prowl? 

Rumors  are  rife  m  the  industry  these  days  that  Duo  &  Brad- 
street  Software  is  looking  doeely  ataprivrtely  software 
company  in  Michigan  to  augnmt  D&B  Software's  line  of 
products  for  the  IBM  Appbcatioo  Systeni/400  midrange  com¬ 
puter  series.  Whether  it  woidd  be  an  outright  aoquintkm  or 

some  type  of  marketing  agreement  remains  uncertam  at  this 

point,  but  the  Michigan  software  bouse  responded  to  Compu- 
Urwrid's  questions  with  a  big  “no  commeitt."  A  spokesman 

for  D&B  Software  added  that  it  is  company  policy  not  to  com¬ 
ment  (Ml  acquisitioo  ot  divestiture  rumors. 

And  a  veiy  meny  to  you,  too 

has  confirmed  that  it  wm  dose  many  operations 
for  an  unpaid  “holiday  shutdown”  from  Dec.  24  throu^Jan.  2 

in  an  efrort  to  cut  expenses  during  a  traditionaDy  skiw  time  of 

year  throughout  the  industry.  Acconfing  to  a  Wbng  qx)kes- 
woman,  manufacturing  fadhbes  wiD  not  be  affected,  and  skd- 
etoD  crews  vtiD  be  woildng  in  various  departments. 

Just  down  the  street 

Gary  Kennedy,  who  resigned  as  president  of  the  Oracle  USA 

divisioo  during  an  Orade  Systems  sbake-up  in  early  Se{h 

tember.  has  landed  on  his  feet  The  former  chairman  of  Oracle 
Complex  Systems  in  Aribgton.  Va..  is  now  just  a  hop,  afcip  and 
jump  away  at  PRC,  Inc.,  a  systems  integratioa  coa^any  in 
McLean.  Vl  Keimedy,  whose  aggressive  sales  style  helped 
build  Orade  into  a  $971  minion  software  giant  it  now  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  at  $700iiDttiooPRC,aBbck& 
Decker  subsidiary.  “I  considfred  many  offers  after  I  left  Ora¬ 
de.”  Kenedy  said  bst  week.  But  it  o^  took  six  weeks  from 
the  tsw  be  left  Orade  Comdex  Systems  on  Oct  15  unti]  be 
became  a  top  cat  <mce  again. 

AT&T  lightens  up 

Robert  Kavner  of  AT&T  said  last  week  that  a  stripped-dowo 

versioo  of  Unix  is  in  the  works  for  personal  computers.  Ad¬ 
dressing  Tecfandogic  Partners’  semiannual  gathering  of  the 
tribes  in  Cahfcffnia.  Kavner  said  developers  are  working  on  a 

version  that  wfll  require  as  little  as  4M  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  and  a  40M-byte  hard  disk.  "Unix  Lite”  will  take 
out  all  the  extraneous  to  Unix  and  make  them 

avaOatde  as  add-on  packages,  he  said. 

Next,  not  in  line 

An  impromptu  and  decidedly  unsdenbSc  survey  at  the  recent 
Cause '90  conference  for  campus  mfonnation  systems  folks 

found  virtually  no  intent  to  buy  a  Next,  Inc.  madune.  The 
reason?  The  machine  is  costly,  whadi  is  bad  enou^,  but  the 
cpOege  computer  cfaiefo  abo  comi^ained  that  the  levd  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  machine,  as  required  by  Next,  is  way  out  of  line. 
One  conference  attendee  be  bought  three  of  the  ma¬ 

chines  from  another  university  to  get  around  the  support  re¬ 
quirements.  Next  started  off  pbrming  to  adi  the  machine  to 

campus  computer  users  but  has  since  decided  also  to  market  to 
corporate  customers. 

Will  they  call  in  Sherlock  Holmes? 

Scotland  Yard  has  set  up  a  computer  crinb  unit  to  ke^  track 
of  computer  virus  outbreaks  in  hopes  of  coinpiling  evidence 
and  cataloging  the  rfamagg  cuised  by  a  particular  virus,  as¬ 
suming  the  virus  authOT  is  nabbed.  The  unit  is  staffed  with  four 
detectives  and  based  at  New  Scotland  Yard,  London.  Under 
the  UK’s  new  Computer  Misuse  Act  of  1990,  a  virus  author 
could  be  imprisioned  for  as  long  as  five  years. 

NCR  CEOCharUsE,ExI^/r.  showed  kehiun't  tost  kis3ense 
of  humor  during  the  running  battle  to  stave  t^ATAT's  tahe^ 
over  attempt.  Tahing  time  out/romtiie  NCR  war  room  to 
make  an  appearance  at  Businessian4’s  Technology  Summit 
in  Atlanta  last  Tkursdt^.Eidey  wisecracked,  “"Iheard 
ATA  T  is  going  to  change  its  tag  line  to  'Reach  out  and  grab 
someone.’ "Butthatwasailhehadtosay.andhedodgeda 
pressambu^onhiswaybaektoDayUm,Okio.  Wellbestaying 
on  top  the  action  and  working  on  die  postmortems,  so  call 
in  your  opinions  and  insightsto  Assistant  News  Editor  Jim 
ConnoUy  at  (800)  34SS474.  message  COMPUTERW(»LD 
on  MCI  Mail  or  fax  documents  to  (508)  875-89$!. 


TRENDS 


Strate^  ^OensAftware 


As  Operation  Desert  k 
Shield  dnters  its  fifth 
month,  U.S.  armed  ser¬ 
vices  officials  are  evaluat¬ 
ing  how  local-  and  wide- 
area  networks  have  helped 
snxioth  the  fastest  mobili¬ 
zation  in  military  history. 

IS  managers  at  Oakla^ 
Army  Base  only  have  to 
look  out  their  wiiulows  to 
see  how  their  electronic 
tracking  and  planning  sys¬ 
tems  are  working. 


Johnson  Wax  is  seri¬ 
ous  about  re-engineer¬ 
ing  with  information  sys¬ 
tems  —  so  much  so  that 
the  IS  department  has 
transfoimed  its  own  human 
resources  allocation  pro¬ 
cess  with  an  innovative  da¬ 
tabase  application  that 
matches  jobs  and  projects 
with  skill  levels.  In  Depth 
examines  the  leading-edge 
IS  strategy  of  this  global 
manufacturer. 
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The  Wyse  Novell-certified  PC  family,  led  by 
our  CeBIT  award-winr^mg  Model  3225. 
IMyse  PCs  are  amortg  the  smartest  invest¬ 
ments  any  business  can  make  today. 


WVSC  IS  a  registered  trademarli  and  Models  2012i,  3016SX. 
and  322S  are  trademarks  of  Wyse  Technology  Inc 
All  other  trademarks  are  proper^  of  their  respective  owners 
O  1990,  Wyse  Technology  Inc. 


TenofEnwrsioiiilieslaiHGsaiinr^ 
wysenwiriop  prize. 
OveramHonevenloiiglier  critics 
awardedusttNirtiiisiness. 


IHE  womo  IS  GEIIING  WYSE 


Hannover,  Germany,  1990:  European 
experts  judging  at  CeBIT,  the  world's  lar¬ 
gest  computer  exposition,  give  their  top 
design  award  to  the  IVyse  PC  Model  3225. 

No  big  surprise.  Wyse  design  has 
been  winning  over  cortiputer  profes¬ 
sionals  for  nearly  a  decade.  It’s  won, 
in  fact,  an  installed  base  of  more  than 
3,000,000  terminals  and  PCs.  Be¬ 
cause  Wyse  design  is  also  a  wise  Invest¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  more  features,  styling 
and  ergonomics  than  the  competition. 
For  less  money.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  Wyse  family  of  Novell-certified  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  The  CeBIT  award 
winner,  our  Model  3225,  Is  a  25  MHz  386 
that  gives  you  more 
MIPS  for  your  money 
than  Compaq’s  DeskPro  386/25  or  IBM’s 
PS/2  Model  70.  It’s  very  likely  the  most 
cost  effective  server  or  CAD/CAM  work¬ 
station  you’ll  find  anywhere.  Likewise, 
our  3016SX  at  16  MHz  outperforms 
Compaq’s  DeskPro  386S  and  IBM’s  PS/2 
Model  55.  Expandable  to  16MB  of  RAM, 
it’s  the  best  SX  value  around  for  the 
demanding  user.  For  entry  level  users 
who  plan  to  grow,  our  Model  20121  at  12 
MHz  286  desktop  offers  7  expansion 
slots,  4  drive  bays,  and  up  to  16MB 
RAM.  It’s  the  most  expandable  PC  in  its 
price  range.  All  these  Wyse  systems 
include  MS-DOS  3.3  at  no  extra  charge. 
To  learn  more  about  their  winning  ways, 
call  1-800-438-9973. 


WYSE 


leOOGEl  WYSE 


Managing  the  tremendous  output  of  paper  is 
one  of  today's  most  critical  and  costly  concerns  for 
MVS  data  centers.  (AVBS/TUMS,  firom  Software 
Engineering  of  America,  provides  a  total  solution 
to  thia  expensive  and  resource-consuming  problem, 
with  a  system  f(»'  the  online  viewing,  distribution 
and  archival  of  all  types  of  system  output. 
lAVES/THMS  handles  all  aspects  of  report  man¬ 
agement/distribution,  and  output  management, 
including  productiaa  reports,  end-user  reports,  JCL 
listings  and  error  messages,  SYSLOG,  and  compiles. 
tAVRS^niMS  is  poweriul,  yet  easy  to  use  and  is 


accesible  to  all  levels  of  persimnel  through  a  variety 
of  full-screen,  menu-driven  interfaces  including 
CICS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  TSO.  Full  cut-and-paste, 
windowing  and  PC  interfaces  make  $AVRS/TRMS 
a  flexible  and  broad-based  solution.  $AVRS^rRMS 
interfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems  and 
also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

$AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  cost- 
effective  solution  to  all  aspects  of  report  management/ 
distribution  and  output  management.  This  is  why 
over  2,500  data  centers  worldwide  use  $AVRS/TRMS 
to  control  the  paper  deluge. 


For  a  no-obligation  45-day  five  trial  or  for  further  information, 
call  Softwture  Engineering  of  America  at  1-800-272-7322. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  •  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  NY  11042 
(516)328-7000  Telex:  6973556  Fax:(516)354-4015 
Products  licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 
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MAP/TOP  to 
get  better 
standards  fit 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 

After  remaining  frozen  for  two 
years.  MAP/TOP  3.0  is  due  to  be 
thawed  next  spring  and  fresh¬ 
ened  up  with  some  of  the  latest 
advances  in  standards-based 
networiung,  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  MAP/1X)P  Users  Group  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Among  the  more  notable  en¬ 
hancements  that  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  1991  MAP/TOP 
3.0  supi^ement  are  integrated 
Services  Digital  Netwoih  and 
lOBase-T  sui^rt  for  Technical 
Office  Protocol  and  the  long- 
awaited  fiber-based  version  of 
the  802.4  token-bus  protocol 
Manufrcturing  Automation  Pro¬ 
tocol  and  TOP  are  user-defined 
subsets  of  the  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  standard,  with  MAP 
targeting  the  local  frctory 
networking  environment  and 
TOP  addressing  the  office  and 
business  environment  (see  story 
page  47). 

The  supi^emeiU  will  help  to 
align  MAP  and  TOP  protocols 
Continued  on  page  16 


Catcb-up  time 

Manvfaeturing  Automatum  Protocol 
(MAP)  has  lagged  behind  other 
tedinolegietontiu/eetoryfioer 


Judge  kills  Dbase  copyright 

Decision  clears  way  for  clone  makers  to  invade  Ashton-Tate  turf 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


In  a  move  that  could  signal  the 
beginning  of  a  radical  opening  up 
of  the  database  software  market, 
a  federal  judge  has  ruled  that 
Ashton-Tate  Corp.!s  original 
o^iyri^t  for  its  popular  line  of 
Dtese  software  applications  is 
invalid. 

The  ruling  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Terrence  J.  Hatter  Jr. 
came  at  the  dilminatioo  of  a 
drawn-out  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment  suit  that  Ashton-Tate  had 
brought  against  Fox  Software. 
Inc.  for  allegedty  dufdicating  the 
appearance  of  tte  Dbase  III  Phis 


package.  The  ruling  could  open 
the  tKtase  market  to  competi¬ 
tors  and  make  a  wider  variety  of 
low-cost  options  availaUe  to  us¬ 
ers.  “A  in^or  drawback  with 
Dbase  is  its  hi^  price,”  said 
Rooco  Esposito,  pmonal  com¬ 
puter  coordinator  at  Maidra- 
fonn,  Inc.  in  Bayonne,  NJ., 
which  uses  Dbaae-compatil^ 
software. 

NagUctwd  So  dUdof 

In  dismissing  the  2-year-ohi 
case.  Hatter  ruled  that  when 
Ashton-Tate  filed  to  its  ori^nal 
Dbase  copyright,  it  ne^ected  to 
discloae  ^t  the  program  was  a 
derivative  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 


Laboratories  Document  Infor- 
maticn  System,  a  puUic-doinain 
appUcatioa  develop  at  the  Jet 
Pn^wlabn  Laboratories  in  1^- 
dena.Cahf. 

”As  a  result  of  its  inequitable 
conduct,”  Hatter  declared  the 
Dbase  copyrights  invalid. 

While  developers  have  hailed 
the  move  as  an  opportunity  to 
open  iq)  the  datalnse  mailmt, 
A^toD-Tate  President  Fulham 
Lyons  said  the  company  had  no 
inkling  the  case  would  blow  up  in 
Its  face  and  would  immediately 
ask  Hatter  to  reconsider. 
“We’re  surprised  and  alarmed 
because  we  never  got  to  the 
Continued  on  page  96 


IN  DEPTH:  JOHNSON  WAX 


Playing  ‘Skill  Connection’  with  IS 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 

The  4CN>member  world¬ 
wide  informatioo  sys¬ 
tems  staff  at  S.  C.  J<toi- 
son  &  Son,  Inc.  is  IxAling 
its  bead  high  these  days. 

It  has  re-engineered  its  modus  ope- 
randi  with  a  system  that  is  now 
serving  as  a  model  to  the  entire 
finn. 

TraditiooaUy.  the  strategic  role 
erf  IS  has  meant  ^ffoviding  users  in  such  business 
areas  as  sales,  marketing  and  manufreturing 
with  quick  access  to  corporate  resources  that 
allow  them  to  make  b^ter  decisions  faster. 
However,  the  firm,  commonly  known  as  John¬ 
son  Wax.  has  decided  that  IS  emjrfoyees  them- 


keadsIS 
skills  development 


selvessxe  strategicoesources.  It  has 
developed  a  “skiDs  inventory”  data¬ 
base  application  to  match  individ¬ 
uals’  esqwrtise  with  the  peoi- 
ects  that  suit  them  best 

Dubbed  Proficere,  the  database 
system  was  built  around  Informa- 
tkm  Buiklers.  lnc.'s  Focus  and  was 
designed  by  jtrfmson’s  Information 
Services  (}r^  to  provide  quidt, 
analytical  access  to  the  human  re¬ 
sources  it  needs. 

The  project,  spearheaded  by 
Wee  President  and  Ch^  Information  Officer 
Laurance  Barden  and  Director  of  IS  Manage¬ 
ment  Support  Services  R»dy  Lengyd.  was 
bued  on  more  than  a  year’s  worth  of  interviews 
conducted  with  human  resources  and  IS 
Continued  on  page  63 


Failures  pester  portable  PCs 


BYRlCHAItDPASTC^ 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


The  first  of  Frank  Nestw’s  Ze¬ 
nith  Data  Systems  Supersport 
pebble  computers  died  on  Oct. 
23.  1989.  llte  screen  turned 
black  on  the  Intel  Corp.  8088- 
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based  uniL  Since  then.  Nestor’s 
16  Superspofts  have  failed  a  to¬ 
tal  of31  rimes. 

“Zenith  would 
send  me  a  replace¬ 
ment  machine,  and 
that  would  fidl  atoo.” 
said  Nestor,  director 
of  MIS  at  Summit 
(toisuJring,  Inc.  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.  He 
awaits  an  eiqrfana- 
rioo  from  Zenith. 

This  is  just  one  horror  story 
j6  Mkn  the  world  of  portdde  com¬ 
puting,  which  frukrated  users 
claim  is  rife  with  rebabttty  iffob- 
lems.  brand  inconsistencies  and 
exorbitant  repair  costs. 


A  higb-ranlang  informatioo 
systems  official  at  a  major  feder¬ 
al  agency  using  1,500  Intel 
80286-b8sed  Super^wrta  said 
the  machines  have  had  several 
bad  screens  and  defective  hard 
drives.  The  agency 
said  it  was  seiMhng  in 
so  many  units  for  re¬ 
pairs  that  its  third- 
paity  maintenance 
firm  complained  it 
was  kMog  money  on 
the  service  contract. 

NEC  Technol¬ 
ogies.  Inc.  almost 
lost  a  major  customer  because  of 
fhip  frihires  anH  rftffinih  aetup 
procedures  with  its  Proepecd 
386-ba8ed  portables. 

The  problems  surtoed  in  ”a 
Continued  on  page  4 


3Com  to  cut 
back  software 
operations 

Microsoft  will  take  on 
LAN  Manager  control 


BY  FATRIOA  KEEFE 

cwsnwr 


3Coro  Corp.  wiO  bifl  out  of  the 
network  operaring  system  bus- 
ness  next  month.  According  to 
internal  docmicnts  obtamed  by 
Computemorld,  3Com  intends 
to  seO  the  rights  to  Hs  LAN  Man- 
a^-based  3+Open  software 
and  hcense  a  raft  of  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  research  and  development  ef¬ 
forts  to  longtime  partner  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp. 

Knowledgeable  sources  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  anoouDcement 
will  take  place  early  next  mouth. 

3Com  Presideot  Eric  Beidit- 
mou  also  tod  an  assembly  of 
managers  last  week  that  3Com 
win  slop  invesring  money  in 
four  areas:  directory  services, 
personal  computer-based  inter¬ 
networking.  the  Maxess  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Ardutecture 
gateway  family  and  various 
“nonesaenrial  aspects”  of  net- 
wQik  management. 

Managers  were  also  told  that 
if  3Com  cannot  find  an  investor 
or  buyer  by  Jan.  15  to  either 
Maxesa  or  the  Coramumcarions 
Sokitioos,  Inc.  drvisioo  that 
Continued  on  page  8 


INSIDE 

Product  Spotiglit — 

There’s  a  maze  of  dient/ 
server  definitioos  to  navi¬ 
gate  before  you  buy  actual 
products.  I^ge  59. 

Tbu  dUgrunrtud  staff 

nwilbtr  who  allegedly  wrote 
and  sent  the  Scores  virus  on 
its  way  through  an  EDS  com¬ 
puter  and  eventuaDy  into 
NASA  systems  could  toe 
charges  in  a  few  weeks. 

Page  4. 

Wlwt  Iwfcs  In  tbi  shod- 

OWS?  Perhaps  a  new  source 
of  cash  for  software  vendors 
and  some  darificatioa  of  the 
policies  governing  the  use  of 
a  single  copy  of  a  program. 
Page?. 
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4  DaSispoboetnckdown 
the  author  d  a  contagious  vh 
nis  that  has  infected 
**Scorea”  of  government 
computers  in  the  South. 

6  Akbeugh  its  bdl-finging 
method  of  coBection  has  been 
around  for  ^ears.  the  Sahm- 
tioo  Anqr’s  database  is 
brand  new. 

10  Concerned  corporate 
Macintosh  users  meet  with 
Apple  executives  to  voice 
int^ratioo  concerns  and  oth* 
er  peedHi 

12  IS  staff  members  at 
Amoco  are  being  reassigned 
—  organnatiooaDy.  not 
physically  —  to  business 
units,  where  profit/loss  re- 
sponsftffity 

14  nbraiuca  is  forbiddefi 
to  participate  in  next  year's 
Interop  show  for  violating  a 
aoodiaduMire  agreement 

0$  Analysts  say  if  IBM’s 
Officeviakm  doesn't  ddiver 
something  soon,  frustrated 
users  may  give  up  on  it 

05  DAB  Software  is  put¬ 
ting  customers  in  the  hme 
light,  promising  increased 
service  and  executive  visibili¬ 
ty  for  the  new  year. 

06  The  former  Houston 
30  joins  the  Coipontioa  for 
0pm  Systems  and  Selds 
hundreds  of  membership  in¬ 
quiries  from  across  the  U.S 


Quotable 

P  bamssingtobt 
antxptrtimEDI 
and  lofitncast  explo¬ 
sive  growth  year  af- 
ter year  after  year. " 

THOMAS  P.COUERG 
PUCEWATnaOUSE 
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25  WfaOe  DEC'S  software 
is  more  than  adequate,  its 
method  of  marketing  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  according 
to  analysts. 
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35  It  don’t  matter  to  me: 
Although  some  Busmeos- 
land  clients  are  concerned 
about  the  company's  down¬ 
ward  financial  turn,  others 
are  saying,  'No  protdem.' 


NETWORKING 

47  Supporters  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  are  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  raising  users'  0$1 
consciousness  level  —  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  ladder. 
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49  Although  few 
eimcutives  remain  unscathed 
during  the  IS  career  battle, 
many  emerge  healthier, 
happier,  wiser  —  and 
wealthier. 
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73  Slow  and  steady  wins 
the  race:  Picturetel’s  time 
has  finally  ccnoe  as  video¬ 
conferencing  gains  devotees. 
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purchasing  toote  for 
cbent/server. 
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The  5th  Wave 


*  I  S^lD  I  YWKItD  A  NEW  MONHCR  FDR  CHRKTMAS! 
MONnORl  MONITDRi" 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  Johnson  Wax  has  successfully  re-en¬ 
gineered  several  business  functions  with 
information  technology  —  including  the  IS 
department  itself.  The  $2.5  billion  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  a  “skills  inventory”  database  that 
matches  IS  employees  to  approprate  pro¬ 
jects  —  and  saves  money.  The  firm  is  also  re¬ 
vamping  its  financial  applications  and  using 
an  expert  system  to  cope  with  worldwide  en¬ 
vironmental  regulations.  Pages  1,63. 

■  Amoco’s  IS  organization  is  the  latest 
to  push  more  responsibility  out  to  busi¬ 
ness  units.  Five  hundred  of  Amoco’s  1,900- 
employee  IS  staff  will  report  to  business  unit 
executives  instead  of  to  IS  managers.  How¬ 
ever,  Amoco  remains  committed  to  several 
centralized  IS  functions,  including  consoli¬ 
dated  data  centers.  Page  1 2. 


■  Laptop  compute  are 
rife  with  reliability  weak- 
neaaes,  brand  incoosisten' 
des  and  high  repair  costs.  An¬ 
alysts  attribute  the  portaUe 
problems  to  vendM'  compro¬ 
mises  between  weight,  cost 
and  durability.  Page  1 . 

■  An  EPA  study  of  radia¬ 
tion  from  VDTe  and  other 
sources  recommends  a  wave 
of  new  studies  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  health  risks.  A  draft  of  the 
study  concluded  that  there  is 
enough  of  an  “elevated  risk" 
of  a  link  between  cancer  and 
electroma^etic  fields  to  jus¬ 
tify  more  studies.  Page  96. 

■  A  federal  judge  found 
Aahton-Tate's  database 
copyright  invalid  because 
the  original  copyright  applica¬ 
tion  foiled  to  acknowledge  ex¬ 
isting  tecluuriogy  from  which 
the  Dbase  software  was  de¬ 
rived.  *rbe  ruling,  which 
caused  the  dismissal  of  Ash- 
ton-Tale’s  2-year-<rfd  suit 
against  Fox  Software,  could 
open  up  the  personal  comput¬ 
er  database  market  and  set  a 
precedent  for  other  pending 
copyright  cases.  Page  1 . 

■  Data  General  founder 
Edson  de  Castro  resigned 
from  the  company,  but  the 
move  was  seen  as  more  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  end  of  an  era  than 
as  an  action  that  would  have  a 
major  efiect  on  the  company. 
De  Castro  had  been  much  le» 
involved  in  daily  operatxma 
than  Preadent  and  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Ronald 
Skates.  DG  continues  to  bet 
its  future  on  the  Avikm  Ime, 
w4uch  faces  big  hurdles  in  the 
brutally  competitive  worksta¬ 
tion  market.  Page  97. 

■  The  wxallcd  Houstoo 

30  users  joined 

the  Corporation  for  C^wn 
Systems.  Officially  known  as 
ibt  User  Alliance  for  Open 


Systems,  the  group  is  one  a 
^wing  number  within  COS 
pushing  to  define  user  stan¬ 
dards  for  vendors.  Page  96. 

■  The  high-cech  holiday 
spirit  is  in  full  swing  at  'The 
&ilvatioo  Army  in  Chicago.  A 
Microsoft  Tforks  database 
helps  the  Satvatioo  Army 
schedule  beU-ringing  Santas 
and  track  dooatkxis  at  more 
than  650  “kettle  sites’’  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Pnge  6. 

■  What  receaaioD?  A  lead¬ 
ing  IS  emcutive  search  firm 
says  that  demand  for  top  IS 
talent  h  as  strong  as  ever  — 
as  are  the  salaries  it  com¬ 
mands.  Phge  49. 

■  The  BM  of  the  IS  field’a 
“worst  job  aeekera”  and 
their  blunders  includes  ^xirt- 
term  tfamkers,  money- 
mongers  and  poor  interview¬ 
ees.  PageSl. 

■  L^al  eye:  IS  managers 
need  to  keep  on  top  of  copy¬ 
right  and  patent  laws  in  the 
early  stages  of  software  de- 
velopmeik.  'These  taws  are 
beoxning  more  stringent 
than  ever,  and  the  stakes  are 
high.  Page  87. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Shield  officials 
are  generally  pleased  with  the 
success  of  a  massive  PC  net¬ 
work  that  tracks  equipment 
and  materials  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Page  48.  At  Alaska  Air¬ 
lines,  integration  of  in-house 
capabilities  and  outside  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  System  One  has 
helped  keep  the  growing  Se- 
attk-based  carrier  profitaUe 
for  18  years.  Page  27.  One 
of  the  world's  more  unusual 
expert  systems  trades  mush- 
t.  SQaB-growiDgafficliQos  such 
as  “bacterial  blotch'’  at  the 
Mushroom  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  in  'The  .Netherlands. 
Page39. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


IntiDdudng  The 
Finaridal  SdlvvareThafe 
BehiM  Amaicafe  Most 
Succ^^  Conpanies. 


(V\^)()s 


CA‘s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  eveiyCA 
software  solution. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece*  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange. 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a 
single,  comprehensive,  approach  to  all 
of  your  financial  needs.  An  integrated 
series  of  high-performance 
Masterpiece  modules  address: 

General  Ledger  and  Financial 
Reporting,  Purchasing  and  Payables 
Management,  Receivables  and  Credit 
Management,  Fbced  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation.  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  complete 
information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference 
between  software  for  accounting-and 
software  for 
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Police  set  to  nab  viras  author 


BY  MICUAEL  ALEXANDEK 


cases,”  said  Paul  Nelis,  senior 
microcomputer  specialist  at  the 
bank’s  North  American  opera- 
tiOD. 

Vendors  have  been  reluctant 
to  comment  on  these  problems 
because  few  statistics  are  kept 
on  portable  repair  rates. 

A  C<Knpaq  spokesman  said 
only  “a  small  percentage”  d 
customers  reported  cracks,  but 
added  that  the  cases  “were  not 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  quali¬ 
ty  we  think  we  should  be  provid¬ 
ing.”  The  company  has  switched 
to  new  materiab  and  provided 
owners  of  older  LTEs  with  a  life¬ 
time  warranty. 

fers.”  said  John  Dunkle,  sistafk  general  manager  at  TRW  A  Zenith  £)ata  Systems 

vice  president  at  Wbrk-  Customer  Service  Diviston,  a  na-  spokesman  claimed  “an  insigniS- 
groiq>  Technologies,  tionwide  service  organization  in  cant  number”  of  Supersport  286 
Inc.  in  Hampton,  N.H.  Fairfield.  N  J.  machines  sufiered  video  failures 

Tbe  new  386SX-  Ewing  said  laptop  proUems  because  of  motherboard  instabO- 
notebook  PCs  were  widely  varied,  and  laptops  ities.  The  flaws  were  reportedly 
“are  probably  wx  as  du-  take  almost  twice  as  long  to  re- .  fixed  as  of  Jan.  1, 1990,  and  Ze- 
rable  as  they  ought  to  pair  as  desktops.  nith  doubled  the  cme-year  war- 

be.  judging  fiom  what  I  Their  proprieury  construe-  ranty  on  models  ma^  before 
aw”  at  Coendex/FaD  tkn  makes  parts  for  laptops  two  that  date. 

’90,  said  WtO  Fastie,  to  thr^  times  more  expensive  When  prodded,  PC  repairmen 
editor  of  tbe  ‘Tastie  than  cooqarable  desktop  PC  and  anal)^  will  dte  particular 
Report”  in  Bahimore.  components.  brands  that  seem  hanlier  (and 

Users  of  2(H>ouDd  Forinstance,  fixings  distract-  more  pricey)  than  others  —  To- 

arm  busters  cannot  rest  inghne  down  the  center  of  a  pm*-  shiba  AmeHca.  Inc.  and  Comjnq 
easy  either,  however  table’s  gas  plasma  di^lay  can  among  them.  But  they  caution 
sturdier  the  bigger  por-  cost  customers  between  $1,000  that  there  is  no  best  portable, 
tables  may  seem.  aDd$l,500.  “They’ve  all  failed.  They’ve 

While  some  laptop  “It's  really  ridiculous,  and  all  been  in  here.  Nobody’s  ex- 
PCs  have  held  up  well,  customers  take  it  out  on  us.”  empt.”  said  Dan  Mazurek.  ser- 
“we  found  tte  Mac  Bor-  said  Richard  Allegretto,  general  vice  manag^  at  Advanced  Com¬ 
be  a  modi  more  fragile  manager  of  Data  National  Corp.,  puter  Repair  Centers  in  Woburn, 
technology /’ said  John  a  PC  repair  house  in  Boston.  Mass. 


.  «  I  to  40%  of  its  portables  require 

nll^j|hl|h  JS  fixing,  estimate  JacqudtneByn- 

I UIMUIV  t  XJO  dorp.Jodtey'sPCcoonfinalor. 

FROM  RAGE  1  Even  more  distuiting  is  that 

Mgaifiraf#  Ruid>er  of  ma-  unlike  most  desktop  PCs,  tbe 
chmes,”  said  Dick  Neboo.  vice  portables  often  break  down  dur- 
preabdent  of  systems  at  New  ing  their  first  year  of  service, 
York  Life  insurance  Co.  In  Octo-  Byndorpadded 
ber,  Neboo  stopped  placing  or-  Analysts  attributed  these 
den  for  Prospeeds,  wbkh  had  proUems  to  vendor  compro- 
been  New  York  Life’s  standard  mises  on  weight,  cost  and  dtoa- 
portaUe  cniiQNiter  for  its  agency  bihty.  As  tbe  portable  PC  dirinks 
After  one  mon^  of  in  siae  and  grows  in  power,  these 
faiiM  ud  reassessment,  tbe  firm  design  tiade-a^  wiS  become 

agonizing. 

“AnytioK  you  try  to 
things  h^ter. 
(something  dsej  suf- 
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AT&T/NCR  make  their  stands 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CVRUV 


ATAT  and  NCR  C^.  appeared 
to  be  aettliag  into  aiege  poaitiaas 
as  ATAT*8  bid  to  t^  over  the 
Dayton.  Obio^ned  computer 
tnamtficturer  moved  otto  its  aec- 
ondweek. 

ATATs  boatfle  takeover  bid. 
which  started  on  Dec.  6  after  the 
NCR  board  r^ect^  a  frientfly 
merger,  rnnaina  in  place,  and 
NCR  executives  conrtnue  to  do 
wtat  they  can  to  keep  the  com- 
pany  independent.  Uite  in  the 
wed^  NCR's  board  rejected  the 
$90  per  share  hostile  tender  af¬ 
ter.  caOing  it  “grossly  inade- 
qiate." 

“Qeariy,  AT&T  is  attenqic- 
ing,  ter  its  own  purpoaes,  to  t^ 
advantage  of  NCR's  artiSdaOy 


and  temporarily  depressed  stock 
price,"  NCR  ChairmaD  Charles 
E.  Extey  Jr.  said  in  a  written 

■OatPfiw**- 

Meanwfa9e,  AT&T  said  it  stiQ 
hopes  to  oegDCate  a  settlement 
aod  announced  that  it  had  lined 
op  a  consortium  of  banks  to  tend 
its  $6.12  fadhon.  afi<aab  take¬ 
over  move.  NCR  filed  suit  in  an 
Ohio  court,  asking  for  a  judg- 
mmt  stating  that  NCR's  share¬ 
holder  rights  plan  is  lawful 

Ana^rits  are  betting  that  if 
the  deal  goes  throu^,  it  will  be 
for  more  than  $90  per  share. 

"Anything  can  happen  in  this 
deal."  said  Byron  Walker,  credit 
aiiat)«  at  Moody's  Investor's 
Service.  ?Uker  said  on^  one 
thing  »  certain:  "[Extey]  wiD 
maxnnise  returns  to  stakehold¬ 
ers.  He  befieves  in  that  aod  has 


the  wherewithal  to  do  it" 

Most  analysts  said  NCR  is  not 
worth  Exley's  asking  price  of 
$125  per  share,  and  some  said 
they  think  it  was  texrty  valued  at 
$55.  The  market  price  last  wedc 
held  at  just  above  $90  per  share. 
The  Yack  Stock  Exchange 

briefly  suqtended  trading 
Wedmaday  on  NCR's  stock  be¬ 
cause  of  a  news  report  about  oe- 
gotiatioos  between  NCR  and  po¬ 
tential  “white  kni^ts." 

b  the  meantime,  doubts 
swirled  about  the  merits  of  the 
deal 

A  quick  dMi  bwMfha  oU 

if  AT&Ts  eflort  to  take  over 
NCR  is  lengthy.  H  will  hurt  both 
enmpantes,  no  matter  what  the 
readution,  analysts  said. 

“Their  competitors  will  lap  at 


their  chops  to  see  it  not  go 
through  in  a  hurry,  and  people 
will  legitimately  have  coocems, 
because  NCR  wiD  be  late  with 
products,"  said  Bob  Vautndn,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group/bfo- 
corp  in  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  “Both 
companies'  coa^ietiton  wiD  pick 
up  on  this  and  use  it  as  a  FUD 
(fear,  uncertainty  and  doubt]  tec- 
tor  against  them." 

However,  if  the  merger  is 
smooth  and  resolved  quiddy, 
NCR  should  not  be  throws  off  its 
System  3000  stride,  said  David 
Ouii,  midrange  analyst  at  bter- 
naticmal  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass. 

Then  the  deal  should 
strengthen  the  postkm  of  the 
combined  companies  against 
Hewlett-^ckard  Co.,  IBM  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and 
fe^  off  any  ventures  that  Sun 
Microsystems.  Inc.  may  make 
into  commercial  Unix. 

Most  analysts  said  they  be¬ 


lieve  that  AT&T  WiD  let  NCR 
stay  tutooomous.  '1  kind  of  see 
this  aoquisitioQ  by  AT&T  as  an 
attempt  ...  to  get  out  of  the 
computer  busioess."  laid  David 
Sebofidd,  an  analyst  at  Duff  & 
Phe^  Inc.  in  Chicago.  With  the 
acquisitioo,  AT&T  could  imme- 
di^ely  rid  itself  of  ita  troubled 
computer  (hvisioo.  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  computer  market 

The  way  the  financing  shakes 
out  could  also  affect  the  venture. 
Exley's  asking  price  of  $125  per 
share  would  be  paid  with  AT&T 
stock,  while  AT&T's  current  bid 
b  an  aO  cash  one  aod  wiD  expire 
on  Jan.  4. 

Stock  or  cash  makes  a  ififfer- 
ence,  said  Barry  Bosak,  who  foi- 
kms  NCR  it  Smith  Barney,  Har¬ 
ris,  Upham  &  Co.  b  New  York. 
A  sto^  swap  b  mme  attractive 
to  investors  because  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  gains  tax  incurred  by  a  cash 
sale. 


AT&T  customers  not 
fazed  by  NCR  threats 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 

cwrurv 


NCR  Corp.  ChainiBn  Cbaries  E. 
Exley  Jr.’s  vow  to  “ax"  ■  number 
of  AT&T  computer  products, 
should  AT&T  succeed  with  the 
hostile  takeover  attempt  it 
launched  two  weeks  ago.  was  not 
being  taken  serioudy  by  AT&T 
customen  last  week. 

Exley's  threat  painted  a  sce¬ 
nario  in  wbefa  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  loses  a  takeover  battle 
could  not  only  keep  hb  job  but 
also  purge  the  victor's  product. 
Kn^ 

AT&T  would  let  NCR  “pick 
and  choose"  wbat  it  wanted  to 
retain  from  AT&T  Computer 
Systems*  product  portfoGo.  Ex- 
1^  said,  b  a  letter  to  Exley  on 
Dec.  5.  AT&T  Chairman  Robert 
E.  AUes  said  he  would  want  NCR 
senior  management  to  run  the 
merged  operation. 

VwngwcMKW  is  mltiw 

If  given  such  oversight.  Exley 
has  said  he  would  quickly  “or¬ 
phan"  the  AT&T  minicom¬ 
puter  kne.  select  the  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Forodatioo's  Motif  over 
Open  Look  —  AT&Ts  choice 
for  graphical  iateiteces  ~  and 
“ax"  AT&Ts  Unix  client  ^ 
proad)  and  Tuxedo  transactioo 
roonitorifig  system  in  tevor  of 
NCR's  techndogy. 

“Th^re  both  reputable 
companies,  and  I'd  realty  be 
shpdted  if  eithm  walked  away 
from  their  customers."  said 
Frank  Erbridu  senior  vice  presi- 
denc  at  United  (^red  Smvice. 
be.  (UPS)  in  Greenwich.  Conn. 

>  Un  bw  major  customer  of 
AT&T  and  NCR.  Eightm 
months  ago,  it  signed  a  $20  mil- 
hoo  purchase  contrad  with 


AT&T  Computer  Systems  for 
personal  computers.  UPS  abo 
buys  NCR  terminals,  scales  aod 
NCR  Tower  computers. 

Several  AT&T  customers 
said  tfa^  see  the  logic  behind 
AT&Ts  interest  m  NCR.  which 
abo  backs  an  open  systems  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  Unix.  Some  went 
so  ter  as  to  advocate  a  me^er . 

“It  signab  (that  AT&T] 
wants  to  be  a  big-time  player  in 
telecoii9uting.tobetbepreemi- 
oent  provider  of  these  services," 
said  Steve  Muxm,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  at  Wallmark.  Inc.  m 
West  Lake  VDlage,  Cafif.  WaU- 
maxk  last  wedt  announced  it 
was  engaged  in  a  five-year.  $30 
millioo  deal  with  AT&T  for  a 
heakh  information  network  link¬ 
ing  insurance  providers,  employ¬ 
ers  and  medical  tedlrties. 

Muzzo  expressed  little  con¬ 
cern  that  hb  AT&T  fidd  service 
representatives  —  who  have 
bm  on-site  since  October  — 
may  be  reportag  through  Day- 
ton  soon.  “It  doesn’t  concern  me 
. . .  unless  NCR  changes  the  ag¬ 
gressive  way  AT&T  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  market,"  be  said. 

However.  Amtrak’s  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  data  center  operations. 
David  Hadrick,  said  be  was  un¬ 
comfortable  with  the  levd  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  AT&T  aod  NCR.  “The 
service  aod  support  oo  data  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  from  both  b 
not  up  to  par  with  IBM."  Ha¬ 
drick  said.  “If  it  got  any  worse  as 
the  result  of  a  merger.  Fd  be 
worried." 

Thb  year.  Amfrak  signed  a 
$14  tmDira  comract  with  AT&T 
to  replace  its  tenninab  with 
AT&T  brand,  lBM-a>mpatible 
PCs  and  cootioflers.  Amtrak  abo 
buys  aelf*service  ticketing  ma- 
chbes  from  NCR. 


Database  helps  keep  bells  ringing 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

evsTAPr 

Collecting  coins  in  a  kettle  b  a 
pretty  old-teshioned 
meth^  of  fund-raising, 
and  the  Salvation  Army 
b  a  pretty  dd-teshiooed 
out&  But  the  army's 
Greater  Chicago  area 
«fivisional  headquarters 
b  using  the  power  of 
hidi  tedi  to  pidl  K  out  of 
the  Norman  Rockwell 
age  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  track  of  its  bell- 
ringers. 

According  to  Don 
Eley.  director  of  special 
efforts  at  the  Chicago 
office,  the  lo^stics  of 
coordinating  the 
Chrbtmas  kettle  event 
gave  him  the  idea  for 
putting  the  data  on-line. 

The  Chicago  area 
has  about  650  kettle 
sites  under  the  jurbdic- 
tioo  of  30  community 
“core”  centers.  Using 
Microsoft  Works  from 
Microsoft  Corp.,  Eley 
created  a  database  that 
tracks  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  individual 


The  database  has  really  been 
a  help  in  scheduling  the  volun¬ 
teers  who  man  sites.  Eley  said. 
For  example,  sites  are  not 


The  Solvation  Army  is  using  a  database  to  ay- 
ordinate  infijrmation  from  itseoliection  sites 


manned  continually.  “If  they're 
at  a  train  station,  they’d  be 
manned  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening  but  not  throughout  the 
wbole  day."  He  said  be 
can  use  the  database  to 
staff  each  site  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  “That  way, 
we  don’t  end  up  with 
many  people  ring- 
beds  at  e^  loca¬ 
tion." 

Troubleabooting  in 
thb  hectic  season  b  abo 
eased,  if  there  b  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  a  site.  Eley  said, 
be  can  'efaede  the  data¬ 
base  to  find  out  vdiich 
officer  b  responsible  for 
"I  can 
im  and 


out  tbere,"  be 

The  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  that  b  taken  in  at 
location  b  abo 
tracked.  By  combining 
mformatioo  about  the 
location  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  the  site 
was  worked,  Eley  said, 
be  can  compute  the 
hourly  intake  of  each 
site,  which  helps  him 
plan  for  the  future. 


SDI  information  database 
available  for  commercial  use 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
U.S  Department  of  Defense  has 
established  a  database  of  infor¬ 
mation  00  teduxriogies  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDD  that  has  potential 
for  commercbJ  use.  The  data¬ 
base  contains  1,400  unclassified, 
nooproprietary  summaries  of 
SDI  spin-offs. 


The  database  b  available  to 
any  U.S.  dtizen  or  conqany  that 
has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

According  to  the  F^otagon's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  CX- 
fice  (SDIO),  commercial  com¬ 
puter  spin-o^  from  SDI  have  in¬ 
cluded  optical  supercomputers, 
computer-aided  design  and  soft¬ 


ware  en^neering  toob  aod  new 
conqniter  security  measures. 
For  example,  the  ^10  said  Od¬ 
yssey  Research  Associates  in 
Ithaa.  N.Y.,  b  extending  work 
done  for  SDI  to  develop  ways  to 
pennit  computer  security  for 
networked  computers  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  any  site. 

The  databsM  cootain.5  point¬ 
ers  to  other  technology  transfer 
databases  and  business  assis¬ 
tance  programs  provided  by 
more  than  600  fedoal,  state  and 
local  agencies. 

GARY  ANTHES 
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Lotus  seeks  industry  dialog  on  shadow  copies 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

C*  STAFF 


Should  apidications  be  ticensed  on  a  per 
user  or  per  roachine  basb?  Rocketing 
sales  of  laptop  and  home  computers  are 
puahing  this  question  to  the  fore,  e^)edal- 
tjr  given  spet^tkm  that  software  devd- 
opers  are  looking  to  the  growing  ranks  (rf 
portable  users  to  pump  up  flagging  sales. 

Thus.  Lotus  Deveiopinent  Corp., 
which  is  taking  heat  over  its  per*niachine 
pobcy,  b  taking  steps  to  spearti^  an  in¬ 
dustry  powwow  that  could  provide  a  con¬ 
sensus  on  bow  to  deal  with  so-called 
"shadow  copies.” 

Ahhoug^  the  effort  b  in  the  very  early 
stages,  analysts  questioned  la^  week 
whether  thb  mi^t  constitute  an  antitrust 
vkdatioii. 

"Shadow  (x>pies  are  a  gga^  proth 
lem.”  said  Lo^  Chairman  Jim  Manzi, 
who  added  be  has  H>oken  informally  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  with  offidab  from  both  Micro: 
soft  Corp.  and  the  Software  Pubbshers 
Assocbtioo  (Sn\)  about  working  within 
the  SPA,  and  possibly  with  customers,  to 
"biteOigently"  rescdve  thb  issue  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

For  examfde,  some  users  have  ques¬ 
tioned  why  they  are  allowed  to  license 
copy  of  software,  ittstaD  it  on  one  machine 
and  have  10  people  use  H.  yet  one  user 
cannot  one  package  on  two  ma- 
diines  for  personal  use. 

Even  the  most  vigilant  personal  com¬ 
puter  managers  can  be  overwhelmed  by 
an  base  of  hundreds  and  thou¬ 

sands  of  users  running  a  mix  of  paclmges 
all  sporting  (frfrerent  use  restrictioos. 
"It's  a  record-keeping  nightmare,"  one 
Midwest  federal  user  asserted 

"It’s  a  real  can  of  worms,"  said  J^ 
Tarter,  publisher  o(  the  "Soft  Letter” 
newsletter.  He  maintained  that  the  issue 
b  not  one  of  payment  for  corporate  man¬ 
agers  but  rather  a  desire  to  proviib  users 
with  a  set  of  consistent  rules.  Thb  b  not 
possible  today. 

Cumbfsomn  proendums 

As  do  many  de^^opers.  Lotus  requires 
users  to  purchase  a  separate  copy  of  sc^- 
ware  for  each  machine.  If  a  user  wants  to 
install  Lotus'  1-2-3  on  a  second  computer, 
it  must  initially  be  removed  from  the  first 
rnmputgr  —  a  cumbcTsome  procedure 
that  many  users  obiect  to. 

"It  ticks  off  the  user  and  doesn't  create 
a  lot  of  good  will,"  said  Nancy  MeSharry, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data  Corp.’s 
Menlo  I^ik,  Cahf.,  office. 

In  recent  months.  Lotus  magazine  has 
pubhsbed  several  letters  from  readers 
complaining  about  the  developer’s  pohey. 
One  user  said  he  had  decided  against  pur- 
rhaang  Lotus,  wtule  another  was  looking 
"real  ^rd"  at  alternative  software. 

One  sudi  ahemative  comes  fr^  Eknr- 
land  International,  Inc.,  which  has  effec¬ 
tively  wielded  ite  liberal  licensing  policy  as 
a  marketing  tool  Borland’s  "no-non¬ 
sense"  license  compares  software  to  a 
book.  Users  can  make  as  many  coi^  as 
they  want,  as  long  as  the  copies  are  for 
their  personal  use.  Thb  approach  draws 
applause  from  users  and  analysts  alike. 
"From  a  stamlpoint  of  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  other  vendm^  would  do  weD  to 
adopt  Borland’s  approach,"  said  WiD  Fas- 
tie,  pubhsherof  "The  Fastie  Report." 

A  software  license  buys  a  user  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  access  the  software,  a  PC  manager 


at  a  maju’  West  Coast  bank  said.  He  added 
that  K  should  not  matter  bow  tbe  user 
uses  the  package,  as  long  as  there  b  no  si¬ 
multaneous  use. 

Microsoft  falb  in  between.  It  allows 
copies  under  tightly  defined  circum¬ 
stances,  but  these  rules  go  out  the  win¬ 
dow  if  the  user  can  state  that  he  uses  one 
computer  80%  of  the  tune.  Then  tbe  user 
b  permitted  to  install  copies  on  a  second 
computer.  But  some  users  condemn  thb 
approach  as  wbhy-wasby  and  too  sublet 
to  interpretation. 

As  for  tbe  SPA,  Director  Ken  Wasefa 
(^ered  yet  another  twbt.  The  SPA  pro¬ 
motes  awareness  of  software  as  protect¬ 


ed  inteUectual  property.  It  b  leery  of  any¬ 
thing  that  encourages  users  to  copy 
software.  W»cfa  said  he  learn  towaid 
pharging  users  a  mimmal  amount,  per¬ 
haps  $50.  for  what  he  caUs  a  bptop  or 
home  computer  "extensioa." 

NotQQOodMwo 

Users  and  analysts  generally  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  idea.  "The  idea  b  rkhc^ 
lous;  users  won’t  do  it  anyway,"  Fastie 
said. 

However,  Ebvid  Cearley,  a  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  analyst,  suggested  that  unless 
a  port^  b  reaBy  a  secondary  machine, 
software  companies  may  be  jiMified  in  re¬ 


quiring  purchase  of  a  second  copy. 

It  b  preferable  to  speoefing  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  it  would  wxk  on  an 
individual  basb,  said  Dick  Ndaon,  a  vice 
presideit  at  New  Yockiife  Insurance  Co. 
in  New  York.  But  he  abo  said  it  would 
prove  a  bureaucratic  mgbtmare  for  corpo- 

ratioos.  "I  have  8.000  agents  with 
tops.  I  can’t  possibly  adDcmister  th^’’ 

Yet  aoot^  optkm  b  tbe  unlinBted  use 
site  hcense.  Ndson  would  prefer  that 

route  —  butbasedontbeDumberofuB- 

m.  iwH  A  gyitgma  manager  at 

a  Fortune  1 .000 retail  concern  sad  be  has 
successfully  negotbted  site  licenses. 
"Vendors  are  wtBtng  to  negotiate,  as  long 
as  (users]  pby  Btiab^  You  have  to  guar¬ 
antee  no  concurrent  use  and  then  poiioe 
yoursdf  intemaDy,"  be  said. 


Naximiie  the  EfBckncy  of  Yoor  Ti^ 

CLEAN  UP  VHITH 


PAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  StllPACBS 
(FATS  )  is  a  tape  utility  program  which 
petmits  online  tape  certification,  verification 
and  erasure.  - 

e  FATS  is  designed  to  certify  ta^  where 
tl^  will  be  used  on  the  actual  tape  drives. 

•  FATS  certifies  scratch  tapes  and  verifies 
tiut  data  files  can  be  read. 

•  FATS  supports  high  speed  daU  security 
erasure  of  tape  data. 

•  FATS  providiu  a  permanent  record  of  each 
tape  tested  in  the  form  of  comprehensive 
detail  and  summary  reports. 

FAST  ANALYSIS  OP  TAPE  AND 
BECOVEEY  (FATAI)  is  a  tape  utility 
program  which  analyzes  and  copies  tapes, 
especially  tapes  with  data  checle  or  bad  data. 


HJS 


frm  FUSE  COPY  of  tko 
FATSorndPArAMMSPOnS 
omdaPEBMPPOArmAl 
CALL  (991)  890-7399 
Available  for 
VSl  and  all  MVS  systems 


FATAA  is  designed  tot 

•  Read  tapes,  including  muHi-volume  and/or 
multi^  tapes. 

o  Recover  from  I/O  errors  on  tapes. 

•  Copy  tapes,  including  multi-file  and/or 
multi-volume  tapes  in  one  execution. 

o  Modrfi'  data  on  tape  (while  copying). 

o  Display  and  correct  data  check  blocks 
on  tape. 

o  Valkto  and  correct  the  record  formal  of 
files  on  tape  (including  \^riabie  spanned 
records  Hke  ^F). 

o  Convert  ASCII  data  to  EBCDIC,  EBCDIC 
to  ASCII. 

o  Copy  tapes  to  a  different  label  type  or 
device  type  such  as  ANSI-to-IBM  labels, 
or  6250  6PI  to  3480  cartridge. 

o  Re-block  tape  files  while  copying. 


l.|•IIINOVATION^ 

DATA  PROCESSING 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  275  Paterson  Avenue.  Little  Falb.  New  Jersey  07424 


(201)890-7300 


EUROPEAN 

OFFICES: 


FRANCE 

GERMANY 

NETHERLANDS 

01-47*69-15-15 

069-439*2053 

03240-41660 

UNITED  KINGDOM 
081-905-1266 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

tariim^liidaMWwy  toOS/a 

g|  no  iMi^ndiC  toak:  CaptncfaHW  aidi^aR  te 

fa!i^K*w«rS£»LthepS»Mintllinlriw«lilmi«irwi- 

MU  n  . . .  fitttriimfr-  *-^ 

Tectaaiocr  Omf.  •«>  *«*<>■<<'**  Bninur 

rnrtrnTr~^~^ - 

■cck. 


DboMlV  for  DEC'S  VMS  aMpping 

AAKB-lkeCaapLCiirtiwriHotarittiBBltiBaeT.mkimtmg 
Ijkltem  M  it  faca*  tSappiBS  aD  aaStioB  of  its  Dfaaae  IV  Var- 
koai  1.1  SBibw  to  Difilil  Futipnitk  Coip.'t 

VIIS«pmt^an>raBea*.TkepradKt.wycfckbdatanr- 
keud  ato  aikpatted  k  Ike  U.S.  bp  OBC,  tol  alo*  Dbaae  IV 
ttaa»to»—ltoD05bmiila|ipScatioaio«»lWC  VM^V^ 
i]rtoi»M«)atiaiidiftrto<»»"*tf‘to<'"iI'  DBCit«fajn 
tondactoap  paicaaf  of  ^96  to  akflMMmtoalaiiii  ad 
t4JOOtoiteHanriceaac<tol>tecfc31,19n.hwp*- 
nlt  aem,  the  ooapaay  pnnoteimaideflt  VnSaai  LfooB  to 
chaafeaocattodBoer. 


Naw  Arm  to  torgat  OOP 

ApnxkiVaBlI— o»*toiTaHaiiM,Bito> . . 

(not  iim  ■■■y inker  Dtoi  riwwtil  Carp.,  hne  beaded 
toaether  to  ton  a  aew  name.  Ubed  Hyperdeak  Carp.  The 
new  tatty  it  beoBB  *******^  by  Tokyo-bo^  ASCH  Carp.,  a 

Japaaeae  lyatean  aad  appicadm  acdtware  reador  id  the  per- 

aeaal  otaapater,  audutatin  aoat  aoraer  oiBikeL  Hypeadeak 
waoSerobiecl-orieadedaaftwareptadactiaiiiatitotedlo- 
ctfarea  aeteoA  earataiaaeatB.  The  aaftaire  tscbaaiocy  wat 
pontoaed  baa  DG,  and  — k*  term  of  the  atrwnirta,  the 
DG  Aoraao  aarbatilioa  wS  he  oae  of  the  fint  deadopoeot 
plattamtotbeuta  ouftaaii. 


ApoEo  to  crawt  Hnd  oHiar  fobs 

Ttym  to  ohnok  ita  aork  force  at  the  Apollo  Syitem  Dniaiaa 
<d  Hewlett-FachaBd  Co.,  atadi  ia  hxated  io  Cbehoated.  Maaa., 
RPtoU  120  hauhrareaudaeftaiieeagBieen  to  took  toother 
joha  wilhBa  the  uaapaay.  Sooie  joha  afl  be  antoble  at  the 
Chehnfod  aite,  but  laoal  are  eipected  to  he  at  other  loca- 
taae.  With  that  daectne,  HP  hn  aaked  a  total  of  more  than 
1 , 120  enpioyeea  to  loak  to  another  job  thia  year,  accaadng  to 
a  apoheaaamaa.  Of  tboae,  appronraately  800  hare  aeciired 
otliei  atakaithin  the  company. 


Tho  Loningtod  stock  oxchango 

Tin  nijirfl<ninin^iitnfriih~ttrrnfinlrrt¥iHiFiit1nTTTTn1 
NJ.--bMed  PtakBfkrenoa  OwwoHiat  Groiv  aod  New  Yoik* 
hied  •fainevit,  toe  bet  week  to  otete  «  higMy  aWnmitwl 

ftdM^asxi  I  rnp^n4lllfl|towv4hot>go  5yhodfcdodi  far  fcupletioB  in 

about  ooe  ytu,  Uw  syitem  w9  be  styled  after  the  Hordes 

Of  xdidfakwyMii  ffwomtdBrtwo  ^wrhonjp  g|  l.«idlr»i,  wbaijl  TnOO' 

.vik  bake  and  centered  on  DEC  Virriuetm,  "aawnmg  it  is 
penniHUe  and  pnaAtee'*  Transvit  CbasiaM  ^om  Wiaen 
aid.  No  deCafli  were  grven  on  how  mueft  the  system  wiB  coat  or 
bus  I  ( iitiiltnj  fuit 


Strertws  slrScos  Sovon-Oovofi  dool 

Stntm  Coopoter.  be.  last  week  sanounced  a  $3r9  miBxn  deal 
with  the  Sevah-Eteven  Japoi  Co.  in  TokjpOr  wfakb  wifl  buy  nioe 
Stratus  XA2000  systena  to  ran  its  new  atore  mntory  man- 
■flomotv  and  merchandising  ^stem.  (Mog  wfast  Stratus 
H— n*  is  the  world's  largest  hd^nted  Servioes  Oigksl  Net' 

work.  Seven-Eleven.  the  largest  coovciaeiice  itixe  dam  and 
food  retafler  in  Japan,  wS  be  colectiDg  isles  tmsactiaas  from 
its4.200stores  on  the  Stratus  systems  byjmie  1991.  The^ 
tire  profect.  new  hardwire,  software,  uet working 

next  two  yean. 

]iiffrtm*mtkoft$onp^96 


Users  to  demand  net  software 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CV5TXPP 


The  deftcit  of  appbcatkms  opti* 
mitort  for  Banyan  Systems.  loc. 
>%tua]  Networking  Software 
(Vines)  aod  other  networks 
could  tun  around  if  the  efforts  of 
a  flwvtgKng  group  of  high-clout 
user  companies  are  successful 

About  25  large  user  coenpa- 

oies  —  unofficially  calling  thnn- 

setves  the  Enterprise  Network 
Applicatioos  (xnsortium  *-  met 
eariy  this  month  to  consider  ap- 
proachiog  software  developers 
en  masse  to  demand  oonunercial 
avsilafadity  of  the  networking  ap- 
pbeatioos  they  need. 

The  group  included  some  of 
Benyan's  largest  users:  Compaq 
Computer  Carp.;  I^d&c  (bs  & 
Elec^  Co.;  iWnsylvania  Kue 
Sbefcl;  Nike.  Inc.;  U.S.  Sprint 
Comnumicatioos  Ca;  MCI  Cooh 
rounicatkos  Corp.;  and  the  Ca- 
narfian  National  Defense. 

Comideroble  sbw 

Members  of  the  oonaortium  said 
the  group  accounts  for  about 
70,000  workstatkms  and  2,500 
servers  nmning  on  Banyan  net¬ 
works.  It  plans  to  work  with 
Banyan  in  driving  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercially  avaibbie 


applicatioos  that  int^rate  with 
the  Vines  network  operating 
system  at  all  network  levds.  A 
Banyan  ^wkesman  said  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  behind  the  group's  eftorts 
all  the  way. 

Art  Beckman,  manager  of  in- 
formatkin  technology  servicesat 
Padfic  Gas  &  Electric,  currently 
qiearheads  the  group.  He  paint¬ 
ed  out  that  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  is  to  “get  more  appbea- 
bons  for  the  networking  world 
—  period."  He  noted  that 
"there  is  a  special  flavor  for  Ban¬ 
yan.  because  we're  all  large  Ban¬ 
yan  users."  However,  be  said, 
because  of  a  lack  of  networking 
standards  in  general,  the  issue 
reaches  to  anyone  involved  in 
enterprisewide  networking. 

Bex±man  explMned  that  the 
efficiaicy  of  applications  tested 
to  work  on  locat-area  networks 
does  not  necessarily  translate 
into  the  enterprise  network. 
“Often  developers  take  a  stand- 
alooe  a|^)licatioo  and  turn  it  into 
a  netwt^  application  tested  on  a 
LAN  with  oinly  a  few  nodes,"  he 
said.  “But  with  a  scenario  of  200 
to  300  servers  talking  to  each 
other  at  various  speeds  —  real- 
life  networking  —  a  lot  of  appli¬ 
cations  aren't  efficient  throu^ 
out  the  entire  organixation." 


'The  application  devek^iers 
want  input  from  us;  we  repre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity  for  them," 
said  Mich^  S.  Kin^,  who  rep¬ 
resents  Pennsylvania  Blue 
Shidd  on  its  steering  committee. 
‘There  are  applications  avail¬ 
able  that  work  in  cocqunction 
with  Vines  but  are  not  lAnes-in- 
tegrated.  I  can’t  take  a  file  right 
out  of  word  processing  and  dump 
it  directly  into  electronic  mail  I 
want  integration  across  all  lay¬ 
ers;  I  want  to  enter  my  password 
once  —  not  three  times  —  for  all 
thefunctioosido." 

Covwr  up  wMi  third  porHws 

Kinsey  that  currently,  his 
firm  —  which  is  installing  Ban¬ 
yan  as  hs  enterprise  networking 
scheme  —  b  using  third-party 
appbcatkms  “to  mask  that  inele¬ 
gance  to  users.” 

Kinsey  also  noted  that  I^nn- 
sytvanb  Blue  Shield  would  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  do  in-bouse  devdop- 
menL  "Every  time  Vines  gets 
upgraded,  vre’d  have  to  recode 
our  applications  —  an  ap^ka- 
tioa  maintenance  nightmare." 

The  consortium  b  slated  to 
meet  again  in  February  to  focus 
its  charter,  which  b  currently 
under  coostructioo  by  tb  steer¬ 
ing  committee. 


3Com 

FROMRVGEl 

supplies  H,  it  will  begin  to  “wind 
down"  the  SNA  division. 

Meanwhile,  a  marketing  and 
CTgineermg  team  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  estaUish  “an  afford¬ 
able  network  management  soiu- 
tkm." 

During  at  least  ooe  internal 
meeting  and  throughout  the  doc¬ 
uments,  3Com  stressed  that  it 
will  Dot  abandon  affected  users. 
It  has  “forged  an  agreement 
(with  Mkroeoft]  that  will  protect 
SCom's  customers'  and  resell¬ 
ers’  investment  in  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  vdnle  thb  transition  occurs." 

Managers  were  told  that  Mi- 
crofioft  wiD  modify  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  to  frabtate  migration  of  3+ 
and3+Open  IJC  customers. 

Although  steps  are  being  tak¬ 
en  to  ensure  continued  support 
and  produa  nugratkw,  3Com 
does  rbk  losing  customers  who 
had  been  attracted  to  its  one- 
stop  shopping.  “The  network 
had  3Com's  name  on  every 
piece;  management  figi^ed  it 
had  to  work  together,"  said  Matt 
ScIk^.  is  manager  at  the  San 
Oi^  County  Water  Authority. 

One  user  said  he  no  km^ 
knows  what  3Com’s  business  b. 
It  b  “disheartening,"  said  Bob 
Saur,  IS  manager  at  Index  Tech¬ 
nology  Carp.,  to  see  3Com  "bail¬ 
ing  out"  of  networking.  Handing 
off  sole  reqxnsibiltty  for  LAN 
Manager  development  to  Mkxo- 
softbexpectedtohastentbede- 


velopment  of  a  core  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  product.  “Where  we  find 
ourselves  [today]  b  with  a  great 
[network  operating  system]  plat¬ 
form,  which  threatens  to  (b* 
verge,  and  customers  wbo  are 
confused  as  to  where  they  should 
go  to  get  LAN  Manager  solu- 
tioos,”  3Com  offidab  said  in  the 
documentation. 

The  decision  to  halt  further 
investments  into  LAN  Manager 
allows  3Com  to  “turn  [its] 
networking  expertise  more  ag¬ 


gressively  toward  producing 
server,  management  and  con¬ 
nectivity  platforms  and  solutions 
. . .  frem  a  oetwoik  operating 
system  neutral  stance,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  documentaticn. 

In  abort,  the  con^tany  intends 
to  continue  the  shift  in  strategy 
it  began  earber  thb  year  by  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  wnk  groups  and 
client/server  technology  toward 
providing  the  pieces  required  to 
connect  and  manage  open,  {dobal 
data  networks. 

last  week.  3Com  founder 
Robert  Metcalfe  said  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  sales  never  constituted 
more  than  10%  of  3<^om*s  reve¬ 
nue.  In  foct,  during  the  manag¬ 
er’s  meeting  last  week,  Benha- 


roou  repeataJly  cited  poor 
return  on  LAN  Manager  invest¬ 
ments,  a  source  said. 

Former  3Coin  Executive 
Vice  President  Les  Deoend  said 
the  writing  was  oo  the  waD  last 
August  when  first-quarter  fig¬ 
ures  showed  that  Dbtributed 
Systems  Dtvbion  sales  were 
yinkiTig.  Benhamou  “made  it 
dear  at  the  time  that  3Com 
would  be  less  involved  with  LAN 
Mana^  development,"  Den- 
end  said. 


The  deal  win  also  relieve 
3Com  of  its  obligations  under  a 
contract  with  Mkroeoft  that  re¬ 
quires  it  to  pay  hGcrosoft  Ikense 
fees,  regardless  of  how  many 
copies  of  LAN  Manager  it  selb.  a 
source  said. 

The  two  vendors  co-devel- 
oped  LAN  Manager,  but  the  up¬ 
coming  anoouncement  will  de^ 
the  source  code  to  Microsoft,  in 
returo,  Microsoft  win  license  the 
rights  to  three  3Com  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  devdopment  efforts:  X.500 
sendees,  Apple  C^puter,  Inc. 
Madneoeh  coonectivity  and  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  Netware  connectivity. 

West  Coast  corrtspondent 
fimNoAcontributodtoAissto- 

fy- 


IT  IS  "DISHEARTENING”  to  see  3Com 
"bailing  out”  of  networidng. 

BOB  SAUR 
INDEX  TECHNOLOGY 
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Oracle  sets  dient^eiYer 
OOP  performance  record 

The  new  audited  ORACLE*  benchmaiks  show 
transaction-per-second  (TPS)  scores  from  21  TPS  with 
a  200  megabyte  database  on  a  PC,  to  416  TPS  on  a 
mainframe  with  an  8  gigabyte  database.  These  were 
industry-standard  TPl  tests  indepetidentiy  certified  by 
Codd  &  Date  * 

This  scalable  performance  means  ORACLE  not  only 
runs  everywhere,  it  runs  eveiywhere  faster.  Faster  on  a 
single  machine.  Faster  in  a  client/server  configuration. 
So  no  matter  what  system  you  choose,  you  get  the 
best  performance  and  lowest  cost  per  transaction.  No 
small  concern  to  managers  trying  to  squeeze  the  most 
out  of  MIS/DP  budgets. 

1-800-633-1071  Ext-8116 

But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it.  Call,  and  ask  for 
the  benchmarks  reports  audited  by  Codd  &  Date. 
They  certify  the  test  results  and  give  a  full  account  of 
the  testing  methodology  and  system  configurations. 
Just  the  thing  for  a  little  speed  reading. 

ORACLG* 

Software  that  nins  on  all  your  computers. 


€19800radeCo>poctton.ORACLE6  a  rec^sietw  tra(»Tiati>  y*  '>acse  CoroixatKir  Ar  trade  rarr«s  'eie<Bneeda«#>»  or  ill  t»e«ipedw™nt<«(**«  Cal  1-0O(>O*MCt£1  ferhaiOww 
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Apple  users  voice  Mac  concerns 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
cmstarr 


ORLANDO,  Fh.  —  Corporate 
u9tfs  met  Isst  Week 
to  chaPfnge  Apple  Computer, 
Idc.  oo  issues  ranging  from  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  to  bow  the  Mac* 


intosfa  fits  into  an  enterprisewide 
computo^  network. 

Vniile  users  said  they  cootin- 
ue  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  as  a  personal  productivity 
tool,  conversatioD  centered  on 
networidng.  integratioa  and 
whether  Apple  is  doing  enou^ 


to  help  the  Macintosh  connect  to 
mainfiames  and  other  environ¬ 
ments.  Some  users  voiced  con¬ 
cern  over  whether  they  are  do¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  by  continuing 
their  Macintosh  investments. 

“Users  are  saying  that  we’re 
using  the  Madnt^  strategical¬ 


ly,  and  we  want  stxne  recogni¬ 
tion  by  A(^le  ctf  that  fact,”  said 
Millie  Koss,  an  associate  direc- 
tiw  at  Harvard  University  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “It's  mcwe 
thanjustarcnow.” 

The  forum  for  Koss  and  other 
large  Macintosh  users  to  voice 
their  concerns  was  the  fourth 
yanagmg  Computers  in 

Information  Systems  (MACIS) 
conference.  An  independent 


Wr’re  the  lar^  independcni  computtr  seT\’icc  comp^-  in  the  worid,  with 
the  fcugesi  proWem-seJung  database.  Ghing  us  the  experience  and  the  support 
s\'s^  ncccssan  lo  service  the  full  range  of  your  computer  needs. 

Vte  handle  over  5000  products  from  500  manufeourers,  from  mainframes  id 
departmental  networks.  Providing  a  broad  ran^  of  software  and  hardware 
suppon  services.  But,  more  importanL  we  handle  problems.  Indhidual  probfems. 
You^  problems.  Wre  Bell  Allantic  Business  Sv*siems  Services  aipphing  Soetxis- 
Service,  lakii^  care  of  ah  ypur  needs  throu^  a  single  source.  And  a  sir^  phone 
number.  Please  call  l-800-%"-28T7. 


Rc* 


©Bel  Atlantic 

Business  Systems  Services 

Wte  \faeThan  Just 'Elk*. 


group  formed  in  February  1989, 
MACIS  is  comprised  of  120 
member  orgamzatkms,  with  ato- 
tal  of  200,000  Maemtosbes  in- 
stafied.  Each  member  has  at 
least  100  Macintoshes. 

"The  big  bugaboo  in  my  orga¬ 
nization  ri^  DOW  is  the 
Macirtodt  will  work  with  AD/ 
Cycle,”  said  an  IS  staff  member 
from  a  large  Midwestern  insur- 
anoe  firm,  referring  to  IBM’s  ar¬ 
chitecture  for  computer-aided 
software  engiiie«ing. 

“Our  executives  are  really 
conc^ned  that  OS/Z  will  have 
some  kind  of  strate^  advantage 
iii  the  AD/Cycie  enviromnent,” 
hesaxL 

Even  users  who  have  thmi- 
sands  of  Madntodies  installed  as 
their  prixnary  workstation  pdat- 
forms  are  having  some  doubts. 
“I’m  sneaking  in  a  few  PS/2s 
with  Windows,”  said  one  direc¬ 
tor  at  a  large  services  firm. 
“Even  tbou^  mir  official  plat- 
fmm  is  the  Macintosb,  1  don’t 
want  to  w^  up  one  day  and  find 
that  we’ve  mts^  out” 

For  their  part,  Apple  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  meeting  tried  to  allay 
users’  ocmcems.  They  said  they 
are  addressing  the  networking 
issues  and  wiD  continue  to  do  so, 
both  with  Ap^e-developed  prod¬ 
ucts  and  by  entering  into  rela¬ 
tionships  with  third  parties. 

;  Custofwr  sBcvkw  conewrm 

Service  and  siqipmt  were  also  on 
users’  minds.  De^te  the  Apgh 
reinresentatives’  assurances  that 
the  company  formalizing  its  in¬ 
ternal  supp^  mechanisms  and 
making  more  services  availaUe 
for  its  dealers  to  provide  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  smne  users  ^pressed 
skepticism  that  the  new  strategy 
wiDwoik, 

'Tm  very  doubtful  that  the 
dealer  channel  wiD  ever  come  up 
to  the  level  we  need,”  said  Karen 
L.  White,  siqiervisor  of  advanced 
techncDogy  at  the  Cahfmtiia 
State  Automobile  Association  in 
San  Francisco. 

Still,  Morris  Taradal^,  Ap‘ 
pie’s  vice  president  of  customer 
support,  (dedged  that  “by  1993, 
Apple  wiD  be  the.  very  b^  pro¬ 
vider  of  SCTvice.  We  are  develop¬ 
ing  an  institutiooal  sup^mt 
framework  to  make  sore  every¬ 
one  gets  the  suppon  they  need.  ” 

He  said  Apple  wiU  make  a  tool 
called  Netw^  Design  Emula¬ 
tor  availaUe  to  dealers  in  1991 
to  bdp  them  derign  and  analyze 
netwixk  performance. 

Other  suppon  mechanisms 
include  a  U^free  mind)er,  a 
three-der  warranty  reimburse¬ 
ment,  an  inyroved  parts  distn- 
butioo  ^rstem  and  more  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Apple  repwesenta- 
tives  assigned  to  large  accounts. 

What  most  users'  p>roUems 
boil  down  to  is  “that  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  a  risk — aperam- 
al  risk  —  by  instaDkig  Macin¬ 
toshes,”  said  Keitb  R.  Fox,  vice 
president  of  Apple’s  Business 
Markets  Group.  “They  want  as¬ 
surances  that  we  wiD  stand  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  we  w3L” 
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r  .  Managing  the  tFemendous  output  of  paper  is 
oiA.of  today's  most  critical  and  costly  concemsjfor 
data  centers.  firom  Software 

— Kagmeering  of  A  nmrirWi^rovides  a  total  solutieD 

fa  eqienaive  and  resource-consuming  probiwn^-;^ 
a  ajfatem  for  the  online  riewing,  distrihution 
arti^al  of  ^1  t3rpeB  ot  system  output. 

bodies  all  aspects  of  report  man- 
ai|ii||ari091striburion,  and  output  management, 

.  inoudoig-Iirodsction  reports,  end-user  reports,  JCL 
-  liat|i!gajrildemit  Ke8aa9eB,  S¥SL0G,  and  compiles. 

is  ^srirfhl,  yet  easy  to  use  and  is 


accesible  to  all  levels  of  personnel  through  a  variety 
of  full-screen,  menu-driven  interfaces  including 
CICS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  TSO.  Full  cut-and-paste, 
windowing  and  PC  interfaces  make  $AVHS/TflMS 
a  flexible  and  broad;based  solution.  lAVRS/TRMS 
'interfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems  and 
also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

$AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  cost- 
effective  solution  to  all  aspects  of  report  management/ 
distribution  and  output  management.  Hus  is  why 
over  2,500  data  centers  worldwide  use  $AVRS/TRMS 
to  control  the  paper  deluge. 


Fo^  ano-^ligation  4S-day  flree  trial  or  for  further  information, 
call  Software  Engineering  of  America  at  1-800-272-7322. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 

-  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS- 2001  MarcusAvenue,  Lake  Success,  NY  11042 

(516)328-7000  Telex:  6973556  Fax:(516)354-4015 
Products  Licensed  In  Over  40  Countries 


Amoco  brings  IS  closer  to  end  users 

Gives  Operating  units  more  responsibility  for  application  development 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSK) 

CVSTMT 


•  Aidoco  Carp,  is 


visions  as  port  of  a  broader  effort 
tomoveprofft-aMHossreqxnsi- 
bility  out  to  business  units. 

The  move,  announced  on 


leassigning  about  one^burth  of  Dec.  7  to  Amoco  employees.  wiU 
its  corporate  Bddnnatiao  sys-  be  completed  by  Ma^,  said 
tfms  work  force  to  end-user  di-  John  Jtc^.  general  manager  of 


IS.  Some  500  of  a  total  of  1,900 
staff  members  in  the  corporate 
IS  group  wiH  now  report  tfoectly 
to  management  in  tte  operating 
companies,  including  Anmco  OQ 
Co.,  Amoco  Chemic^  Co.  and 
An^  Productkm  Ca 


“There  will  be  no  geographi¬ 
cal  movement,  just  rnoveoiem 
on  the  organizational  chart," 
Reid  said.  “Where  they  had  sol- 
id-hne  reporting  responabOity 
to  the  IS  unit  and  dotted-hne  re- 
spoosilality  to  the  operating 
companies,  it  will  be  tte  other 
way  around." 

Amoco  is  doing  this,  Reid 
said,  “to  put  the  apj^ications  de¬ 
velopment  peof^  in  closer  align- 


WHAT  YOL  WHAT  YOU 


SEE 


GET 


ment  with  end  users."  He  said 
the  move  fits  in  with  Amoco’s 
carport  I^ulosopfay  of  giving 
the  (Y)erating  units  the  to(4s 
they  n^  to  take  profit-and-loss 
reqxmslbility  for  themselves. 

Most  of  tte  reassigned  IS  m- 
ployees  are  applications  develop- 
inent  staff  members,  including 
project  leaders,  programmers 
and  analysts.  said  they  wiD 
be  doing  many  of  the  same  things 
they  have  dcme  in  the  past,  and 
oc^  the  reporting  structure  wiD 
change  In  foot,  recruitment, 
training  and  career  management 
for  the  500  pec^  “wiU  be 
w?wthmg  we  in  IS  wiD  cwtinue 
to  handle, "  R^  said. 

Another  Amoco  IS  executive 
characterized  the  move  as 
“more  of  a  reaffirmation  of  IS’ 
reqxnsibdities."  Richard  Fen- 
loo,  manager  at  the  Amoco  com¬ 
puting  center  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 


'  INHERE  WILL 
■  be  no  geograph¬ 


ical  movenoent, 


just  movement  on  the 
organizational  chart.” 

JOHNREIO 

AMOCO 


said,  “I  wouldn't  caD  it  earth- 
shattering.  For  me.  it*s  buaness 
as  usual;  there’s  been  no  major 
change  in  our  philosc^diy."  • 

Reid  stated  emphatkally  that 
this  move  does  not  represent 
any  to  dismantle  corpo¬ 
rate  IS.  "There  are  very  g^ 
and  just  reasons  to  keep  a  cen- 
rralin^  IS  unit.  These  include 
determining  longer  term  strate¬ 
gy,  introducing  technology  into 
the  COTpcffatioa  in  the  ri^t  way 
and  realizing  economies  of  scale 
when  purchasing  hardware  and 
software,"  be  said. 

The  reassigned  people  repre- 
seik  about  half  of  the  corporate 
IS  group's  systems  devekpment 
staff.  "The  other  half  wiQ  sUy 
here  to  week  on  those  things  that 
impact  the  corporatkm  as  a 
whole,"  such  as  btnnan  re¬ 
sources,  Reid  sakL 

During  the  past  two  years, 
^JOooa  has  taken  steps  to  cen¬ 
tralize  its  IS  fuDCtkm  by  consoli¬ 
dating  five  data  ceitters  into  two. 
be  said.  “Tht^  very  much  re¬ 
main  under  the  coitrol  of  IS." 

He  added  that  the  move  was 
not  caused  by  the  wixsening 
economy.  “The  eoHuxny  won’t 
rhange  anything  here  at 
Amoco,"  be  sakL  “We’ve  al¬ 
ready  bad  good  practice  at 
ing  with  unfovoraUe  ecoiximic 
cmiditkms." 

If  anything,  Reid  said,  the 
economy  “win  cause  ^  to  under¬ 
go  the  same  scrutiny  aD  oth^ 
cost  structures  wiD  get.  We’re 
not  focused  on  (me  element  of 
costs.  We’re  focused  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,  and  IS  expenditures 
are  their  dedskm  —  ju^  Dke 
whether  to  put  in  a  new  pipeline 
ordriDanewwdL" 
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Oracle  Client/Server  Systems  are  open,  portable,  integrated.  And  here. 

Oracle’s  integrated  family  of  products  lets  you  i  ORACLE  works  with  aH  your  existing  networks.  But  more  than  just  software  products,  Oracle 

take  everything  you’ve  read  about  client/server  |  Or  any  networks  you’d  like.  Novell  Netware  286/386,  provjdes  all  the  support  services  to  fully  transfer 

systems  in  the  magazines  and  put  it  to  use  in  the  IBM  LANserver,  Microsoft  LAN  Manager,  Banyan  client/server  technology  to  you.  These  services, 

workgroup.  Combining  the  economy  and  flexibility  VINES,  TCP/IP,  and  many  others.  combined  with  ORACLE  software  products, 

of  PCs  with  the  performance  and  integrity  that  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  because  ORACLE  guarantee  your  technology  investment. 

used  to  require  a  mini  at  the  very  minimum.  is  open,  it  supports  all  the  front  running  front-ends.  onn  imoc  oiio 

J- lU /i  cXt.  0 1 IV 

ORACLE  is  portable.  Giving  you  the  widest  Including  Paradox,  Lotus  1-2-3,  even  DBase - 

choice  of  desktop  servers:  OS/2,  six  different  UNIX  applications.  Call  for  more  information,  or  to  register  for  an 

systems  qnd  shortly,  both  Netware  and  Macintosh.  Or  you  can  develop  your  own  cUent  applications  Oracle  Client/Server  Forum.  You  Ve  been  stuck  in 
ORACLE  also  lets  vour  _ _  with  Oracle’s  integrated  set  of  never  never  LAN  long  enough. 


ORACLE  also  lets  your 
existing  minis  and  main¬ 
frames  act  as  servers  to 
desktop  machines^^^^ 


development  tools.  Including  a 
powerful  4GL.  screen  generator, 
report-writer  and  menu  generator. 


ORACLE 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


■  V/ 


Keep  your 


well  fed. 


liiiKiilnciim  ilii' 
lllM.a-iT.irt  mil 


Introducing  the  new  HP  LaserJet 
HID  iHinter.  The  LaserJet  printer  for 
handling  the  high-vtdume  require¬ 
ments  of  the  multiuser  environment 
Therms  a  lot  for  everyone  to  like  and 
use  Two  paper  trays  that  let  users 
easily  switch  between  different  types 
and  sizes  paper.  With  each  trs^ 
holding  200  sheets.  Which  means  less 
reloading  IWo-sided 
fainting  that  allows  your  . ; 
users  to  print  their 
thoughts  and  re¬ 
peats  on  both 
sides  of  a  page 
And,  if  your 
pee^e  would 
liketosay 
good-hyeto 
feeding  enve¬ 
lopes  manually,  they  can-it’s  done 
automatically  by  our  optional  envelope 
feeder  accessory. 

Thanks  to  the  same  Resolution 
Enhancement  technology  found  in 
the  LaserJet  IIL  dot  sizes  actually 
vary.  So  curves  retilly  curve  Lines 
are  never  jagged.  And  you  get  res- 
(dution  never  before  seen  in  a  300  dpi 
printer. 

Output  has 
never  looked  so  good. 

Of  course,  all  types  of  <^ons 
are  available  for  all  types  of  users. 
They  can  customize  with  Adobe® 
PostScript*  software  Add  memory. 

Or  better  express  themselves  with 
our  MasterTVpe  library  of  fonts  and 
typefaces.  Even  connect  a  Macintosh. 

What  you’ll  like  is  the  reliability 
aitd  service  you’ve  come  to  expect 
frran  Hewlett-Packard.  And  that 
the  LaserJet  IHD  is  available  for 
rally  $3,60ft*  So  caU  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1692  for  more  information  on 
the  new  HP  LaserJet  HID. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


MAP/TOP 


Interop  bans  Fibronics 


was  sent  to  him  by  an  angry  Fibronics 
competitor  that  participated  in  the  FDDI 
demonstration. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

“with  the  1988,  as  opposed  to  the  1984 
versions’' d  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization's  OSI  qiedficatioos,  said  Ran¬ 
dy  Olson,  a  MAP/TOP  steermg  commit¬ 
tee  member  and  a  systems  associate  at 
Kastman  Cbemica)  Co.  The  supplement 
wiD  also  broaden  the  range  protocols 
and  functions  supported  by  the  standards. 

For  example,  a  fiber-based  ver^  of 
802.4  will  appeal  to  a  number  of  sites  that 
can  may**  use  of  fiber-optic  cable’s  ability 
to  carry  signals  over  longer  distances  and 
lesser  vulnerability  to  electrmic  interfer¬ 
ence  as  compared  with  MAPs  traditkaial 
broadband  medium,  Olson  said. 

Token-bus  products  could  well  use  a 
boost  in  market  appeal  A  recent  study  by 
Advanced  Manufocturing  Research.  Inc. 
(AMR)  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  showed  that 
sales  for  sudi  products  have  been  fiat. 

One  protoccri  that  stands  to  gain  from 
the  supplement  is  the  Manufacturing 
Message  Service  (MMS),  winch  has  be¬ 
come  the  closest  thing  to  a  plant-floor 
netwcaking  standard.  AMR  President 
Anthony  Frisda  said. 

The  supplement  wiQ  provide  an  appli¬ 
cation  programming  intofoce  for  hMS, 
making  it  mudi  easier  for  users  to  write 
their  own  applications  to  run  on  top  of  the 
messaging  service,  Obon  said. 

F^rhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
planiwIaAfirinnnfMMStotheTOPprO- 
tocol  suite  that  targets  business  and  office 
applications,  Frisda  sail 

TOP  support  of  MMS  ?nll  enable  users 
to  poti  the  messaging  service  across 
802.4, 802.3  and  802.5  protocols.  Frisda 
pointed  out.  This  is  desirable  for  finm 
that  do  not  want  to  be  tied  to  one  local- 
area  network  starkdarl  Ckie  such  firm  is 
Kaarman  Chemical’s  parent,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.,  which  has  already  ported  MMS 
to  802.3  —  the  TOP  protocol  —  at  some 
sites,  Otoon  said. 

I^eihaeuser  Co.  has  already  iden- 
tifed  MMS  as  a  promising  basis  for  its  fac¬ 
tory  data  collection  system  but  is  hkdy  to 
implemetit  the  prot^  more  quiddy  if 
the  enhancements  promised  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  “work  as  a^ertiaed.*'  said  Ran¬ 
dy  riinningham,  manago^  of  Weyer¬ 
haeuser's  manubcturing  integration  unit. 
The  Tacoma,  Wasl-based  firm  is  setting 
up  a  laboraUMry  to  test  a  range  of  network¬ 
ing  standards  as  p^  of  a  computer-inte¬ 
grated  manubcturing  strategy . 

Don’t  liw  nw  down 

A  big  concem  for  Weyerhaeuser  is  not  to 
be  tied  down  to  any  particular  LAN  proto¬ 
col.  Cunningham  s^.  “Getting  invohred 
I  in  802.4  vs.  token-ring  or  baseband  vs. 

I  broadband  is  gibberish;  what  we’re  inv¬ 
ested  in  is  getting  informatioo  from  the 
plant  floor  aU  the  way  up  to  the  CEO." 

Other  featives  of  the  supplement ,  due 
for  publication  in  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year,  include  the  following: 

•  TOP  support  of  ISDN  as  an  intercon- 
nectivity  protocd  for  LANs. 

•  TOP  support  of  the  lOBase-T  standard, 
which  defines  lOM  bit/sec.  Ethernet  over 
twisted-pair. 

•  Record-level  fQe  access  via  File  Trans¬ 
fer,  Accessand  Management 

•  Connectionless  LAN-to-LAN  connec¬ 
tivity  service  for  both  MAP  and  TOP. 

•  Inclusion  of  Fiber  IXstiibuted  Data  In¬ 
terface  in  the  TOP  appendix. 

•  MAP  support  of  the  International 

Grai^iics  Exchange  StV^ 
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V.32  Smorgasbord 


already  been  qualtlied  to  rion-U.S. 
operating  standards,  assuring  their 
acceptability  in  multi-national  networks. 

Features  and  value  make  UOS  the 
favorite  choice  tor  V.32s.  For  a  look  at 
the  whde  menu,  contact  UDS. 

5000  Bradford  Drive,  Huntsville.  AL 
35805-1993.  telephone  205/430-6000; 
FAX  205/430-6926 


UO&  acknowledged  by  leading  trade  THROUGHPUT  •  Selected  models 

magazines  and  independent  research  offer  MNP*  levels  4  ar>d  5  tor  error 
organizafions  as  the  world's  premier  control  and  data  compression:  others, 
supplier  of  V.32  modems,  offers  more  in  compliance  with  CCITT  V.42  bis. 

variations  on  the  V.32  theme  than  any  offer  MNP  or  LAP-M  compression 
other  manufacturer.  throughput  rates  up  to  38.400  bps. 

Every  rrwdem  in  the  UOS  V.J2  family  CONNECTIVITY  •  Sync-Up'**  board- 
has  the  dial-up.  luH-rtoplex  9600  bps  versions  of  V.32s  are  available 

and  associated  faltoack  capabilities  tor  various  combinations  of  BSC.  SNA 
mandated  by  the  CCITT  recommenda-  ^  05/2  hosi-to-remole  communi- 
tion.  Beyond  basic  V  32  conformity  calton  tor  EDI.  X.25.  BSC.  SNA  and 
lies  a  myriad  of  features  and  options.  lU6  2  applications 

*™x„tMu»-oo«oo,a«,l,bfear.:  *ppuc*nONS  -  V.32,  a,e 

PACKAGING  —  UOS  V.328  may  ba  available  in  the  FasTbik*  configuration, 
ordered  as  board-level  IBM  ptog-ifts.  designed  especially  tor  PC  use. 

imterhationalaccbtability- 

site  rack  mountaoie  caros  verstons  of  the  UDS  V.32  have 
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ULTRIX  is  leading  the  way  in  standards 
compliance  through  Digital's  support  of 
POSIX,  X/Open,  and  the  Open  Software 
Foundation  (OSF).  Distal  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  OSF  since  the  consortium 
was  founded  in  1988.  We  recently 
announced  plans  to  ship  the  ^ 

OSF/1  developer’s  ^ 
kit  in  the  first  quarter  of 
calendar  199!.  making 
Digital  the  first  vendor  to  ^4 
announce  a  ship  date  for  such  a  ^ 


The'  decisions  you  face  about  computing 
with  the  UNIX  (grating  system  may  be  the 
most  important  computing  decisions  you’ll 
make  during  the  ctxning  decade..  Many  com¬ 
puter  vendors  claim  to  be  “serious  about 
UNIX."  It’s  the  fashionaWe  thir^  to  say  these 
days.  Bur  the  degree  to  which  a  vendor  is 
“serious”  about  UNIX — and  the  ways  In 
which  it  demonstrates  its  commitment — can 
determine  if  that  vendor  will  succeed  during 
the  1990s. 

Digital  is  very  serious  about  UNIX  comput-  • 
ing.  And  we’re  proving  it  every  day  with  prod¬ 
ucts.  We’ve  dedicated  enormous  resources  to 
build  the  best  hardware  and  software  for 
UNIX  computing. 

In  just  23  months  we’ve  announced 
15  RISC-based  systems  that  run  ULTRIX, 
S  our  enhanced  version  of  the  UNIX 
I  ^3  operating  system.  Our  RISC  family 
S  has  grown  to  include  six  work- 
i  H  stations  and  eight  server/timesharing 
In  October  we  introduced  the 


DomLaCava 

Vice  P)rsu^ 
UNIX-based 
tuure  and  Systems 
Group 


Digital-  is  making  ULTRIX 
ccxnpliant  with  all  the  standards  wa 

the  Open  Software  Foundation.  Today  ''’VV 
ULTRIX  conforms  to  OSF’s  Motif  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  user  interface.  It  will  incorporate 
the  OSF  standards  for  the  Distributed 
Computing  Environment  (DCE)  and  OSFs 
Distributed  Management  Environment  (DME) 
technology.  These  activities  show  our  strong 
support  for  industry  standards  in  UNIX  com¬ 
puting. 

The  Door  to  Open  Computing 

Many  you  are  interested  in  UNIX  as  a  way 
to  achieve  “open  computing" — a  vendor- 
neutral  computing  environment  based  on 
portable  applications  and  standard  hardware. 
This  kind  ctf  conr^ting  goes  beyt)nd  UNIX  to 
include  multiple  operating  systems,  af^ications, 
and  hardware  platforms  from  a  variety  of 
.vendcMs. 

Each  <dt  the  three  majw  U.S.  canputer  ven¬ 
dors  otFers  at  least  three  families  of  hardware, 
and  at  least  three  tolerating  systems.  But  there’s 
a  key  difference  among  these  vendors:  only 
Digital  me^  these  dUfctcnt  families  where  it 
counts — at  the  application  level.  Through  our 
Netwt^k  Applicatiem  Support  (NAS)  products, 
we  can  integrate  VAX/V'MS  systems.  UNIX 
systems,  DOS  systems.  OS/2  systems,  and 
Apple  Macintosh  systems.  Computers  that 
run  the  UNIX  operating  system  are  full 
participants  in  this  laiger.  integrated  com- 
puting  environment.  They  can  share 
data,  applications,  and  networked 
resources  with  systems  from  other 
vendors  that  run  different  operating 

continued  > 


k  H  systems. 

^  5  DECsystcm  5100  and  5500  systems. 
bQ  These  are  server/timesharing  and 
general  purpose  systems  that  fit 
into  the  low  cpd  and  mid  range  of 
our  RISC  server  fomily.  They  offer  outstand¬ 
ing  price/performance  and  expandability. 
Coupled  with  our  new  ULTRIX  services  for 
PC  software,  these  systems  make  idea!  servers 
for  PC  workgroups.  Recently,  we've  also 
announced  a  family  of  Intel-based  systems  and 
servers  designed  specifically  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  These  systems  run  the  SCO.  operating 
system. 

ULTRIX:  Stamtards-Compliant, 

O^n  UNIX  Computing 

Digital's  apjMoach  to  UNIX  software  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  your  business  needs.  Our  corporate 
UNIX  product  is  ULTRIX,  based  on  the 
Berkeley  4.2  release,  with  4.3  and  System  V 
enhancements.  We’re  always  developing  and 
enhancing  ULTRIX.  It  is  one  of  the  most  J 
standards-compliant  UNIX  products 
available  today,  and  we’re  continually 
expanding  it  to  incorporate  new  JW 
standards  and  new  capabilities.  mm 


INXlspvMlotai^ll  compuliraie 
hi  C  feRiaoi,  ifeD  dMknd  M  tits. 
xnT  begins  to  tSatrlMto  t»  UNM  0 
jytoni  to  numoflt  wynwlwns. 


Netwvli  Applcabcns  Support  (NAS)  ini^^ 
MSMS.  OS/2,  and  UNIX  systems  inlo 
OECnetAJSi  open  neMtork. 

198B 

CECwntoMS  enables  access  to  VI/6, 
and  MS-OOS  appicalions  frorn  anyyftwre  on 
toe  network 

0i(^  ampunces  RISC-based  products: 

0ECstaliQn2100 

OECstalionSiOO 

OECsystomSIOO 

OeCsystemSIOO. 

1980 

Apri~Oigilal  announces  R6C-based  products: 

OECstalion/Sysleni  5000 

ULTRIXV4.0. 

OcttoeMIioital  announces; 

OECsystemSira 

OECsystemSSOO 

applcaOonOEC433MP. 


1978 

UC  at  Bertoley  pons  UNK  V7  to  a  \fU(  systom. 
prouWes  virtud  tneinvy  support  and  bi^  to 
(fctobuto  as  OertiBley  Software  Distobutwn  (BSD 
02). 


19001 

After  dNestihre,  AT&T  begins  to  martet  9$ 
v«sion.calBdUND(  System  V.  * 


1983 

ULTRiX  adapts  UND(  Operating  astern  for 
\fU(  computers  and  VlUstabon  wvtstaliore 


1980 

O^lal  announces: 

NAXstaltan  NX^PX,  toe  first  technical 
UMX  workstation. 


>  Serious  Busirtess  continued 

That’s  true  “open  awnputing,”  and  it’s  the 
most  imporcant  part  of  what  Digital  offers  to 
UNIX  users.  We  offer  a  highly  productive 
family  of  systems  that  run  UNIX,  and  a 
highly  standardS'Compliant  UNIX  operating 
system.  But  we  also  enable  our  UNIX 
products  to  futKtion  in  the  larger,  “open 
ewnputing”  environment.  UNIX  computing 
is  IMX  “open  comfRuing"  unless  UNIX  users 
can  benefit  from  all  the  resources  of  the 
larger  computing  environment.  Today 
Digital  is  the  only  vendor  offering  these 
capabilities.  That’s  a  serious  approach  to 
UNIX  software  as  a  part  of  t^n  computing. 

State-ol-lhe-Art,  Expandable  RISC  Hardware 

The  powerful  combination  of  UNIX  soft¬ 
ware  and  Reduced  Instruction  Set  Com- 
putii^  (RISC)  systems  has  created 
the  fastest-growing  market  seg¬ 
ment  in  the  computing  industry 
today. 

Digital's  approach  to  RISC- 
based  hardware  is  built  on 
the  best  aspects  of  our  VAX 
strat^— our  RISC  systems  are 
binary-compatible  from  the 
smaUest  workstations  to  the 
la^si  multiprocessor  server. 
Your  ULTRIX  a^ications  will  run  on  the 
[gestation  2100 — the  lowest-priced  RISC 
workstaiicm  in  the  business — and  they  will 
run  on  our  MCsysiem  server  fimily.  You’ll 
never  face  the  burden  of  expensive  rewrites 
and  conversions. 

We’ve  designed  our  RISC  systems  to  be 
hi^y  expan^ble.  We've  built  them  on  a 
foundation  of  tou^,  innovative  engineering. 
Digital  has  built  TURBOchannei — perh^s 
the  fastest  bus  in  the  RISC  business.  And  we 
offer  the  h^iest  level  of  graphics  board  inte- 
gratim  available  today. 

Our  RISC  systems  support  standards  in 
every  aspect  of  their  design.  These  sys¬ 
tems  suppon  DSSI,  SCSI,  Q-Ixis,  fiber  optic 
networking,  Ethernet,  and  soon  VME. 
And  as  further  proof  of  our  commitment 
to  open  computing,  we’ve  opened  the 
TURBOchannei  to  the  industry — at  no 
charge. 

We’ve  built  our  RISC  systems  on  widely 
available,  standards-based  technology  from 
MIPS  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  And  we’re 
conciruiing  to  devek^  new  RISC  systems 
based  on  the  latest  technology  from 
MIPS. 


Thai’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  openness. 

Today  Digital  offers 
the  lowest-priced  RISC 
workstation,  the  futest  dedc- 

gr^)hics  system,  and  the  most  expand¬ 
able  RISC  servers.  We’re  committed  to 
creating  RISC  systems  chat  continue  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  price/po^nnance. 

Digital's  newest  RISC-basal  systems  are 
designed  for  use  in  commercial  environ¬ 
ments.  The  new  servers  are  very  fast,  but 
their  real  strengths  are.  in  I/O,  di^  write 
speeds,  storage,  and  communications — the 
features  commercial  users  need  most. 

That’s  a  serious  approach  to  high 
perfbnnance  R£C-based  hardware  for  UNIX 


Serious  Support  for  UMX  Us0rs 

We’re  just  as  serious  about  support  for  UNIX 
users.  During  the  past  year.  Digital  has 
trained  more  than  7^000  sales  and  support 
people  in  our  UNIX  techneiogy. 

And  this  is  (Miiy  the  stan.  Today  we’re 
working  on  a  new  generation  of  RISC 
rems,  based  on  the  MIPS  rechnology.  ^’U 
be  hearing  about  it  in  a  few  months,  ^'re 
developing  the  next  major  release  of 
ULTRIX,  which  will  be  based  on  the 
CfSF/l  standards,  and  comf^ely  backward- 
compatible  with  our  earlier  releases  of 
ULTRIX.  Soon,  we  will  introduce  RISC- 
based  workstations  chat  will  extend  our 
pricc/perlbrmancc  leadershipi 

Is  Digiol  serious  about  UNIX? 

Indeed  we  are.  We’re  so  serious  about 
UNIX  that  wc’vc  developed  the  best 
price/perfbrmance  ^mily  of  UNIX  products 
in  the  industry.  We’ve  developed  the  most 
standards-compliant  version  of  the  UNIX 
operating  system.  And  we’ve  upheld  our 
commitment  to  open  computing — making 
UNIX  a  full  member  of  the  one  mily  open 
computing  envirocunem  on  the  market  today. 

As  you  make  your  UNIX  choices — what 
may  well  be  your  most  important  con:^)uting 
choices  the  1990s — doesn’t  it  make  sense 
to  go  with  the  compai^  that's  serious  about 
UNIX?  TTiac  company  is  Digital. 
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MMmr  Mim  Imp  01 K IM. 

UimiX  PriKServtr  mkmn  it  oae  c£  eke  ftm 
D^inl  jenchm  »  peewit  pnrnfck  meor  eede  fcr 
BSD  43>«a^iAk  UNIX  wfmm.  k  kH  pnwoi  ■> 
be  even  eemr  pevtikk  dm  pkMBd»  m  cat  Di|M 
wkk  e  a^oe  ■fcooMiiiirMinm 
juet  liinnitiieH  Thk  oiipnrr  eeaiady  poned  die 
kif  to  ftii  OBeupporad  Synem  V  phefaf  wtek 
BSD  aodsec  exaenaoB*  in  put  a  few  koon.  And.  dm 
tke  source  kit  comes  witk  the  unlirntred  r^bt 
«>  copf  widiM  t  mt,  coctm  kas  been  pven  m  oo- 


>9UC  4000  Moti  300  iy«  m  m  miUde  in 
nek-moiuitakle  cooftgufttioos — to  save  floor 
space  cm  vmksl  system  gwiwtk  and  to  finlkaie 
caa^amaoB  fleehility  wkk  aefc-mounaed  tkod' 
pai7  ^BC.  Tlicm  >AX  4000  Modd  300  ipsaem  aic 
meckanicnlty  cecoofifiafed  to  19'iDeh  wide 
ANStfElAand  MIL-STP  ciaymfefe  ladMnouwabfc 
“  Lake  eke  pedescal-monmed  YUC  4000 
h/hM  300  qsM  tke  ndk-amad  wakm  mk 
araidhfe  in  aadduaei;  wnci;  and  teakkne  smems. 


Digbl  meadr  adM  a  insiHftcem  am  andd 
so  the  WOefi  3000  aerias  and.  m  the  aame  fkne. 
imprawed  prke/pCTCbnnance  ci  dbe  VJOCfr  3000 
klodel  310  ryiwm  makiBt  Di|kal  tke  intefy 
leader  in  CnA'iofeawB  prioe^eifeimBnee  oan^> 
infc  anmaaonn 'fendn  and  Sana.  Tke  new 


aoiaMXBixaMMir. 

Inceteamd  in  saving  ciinc  and  money  through 
iunvasad  user  ptodu^ky  and  lower  ramnainka- 
tions  cosD  wide  ekmaiaang  the  nead  far  mdople  &K 
marfunm?  Then  DighaTa  FAX  Network  Gaensay  is 
far  you.  TUa  imtgnned  network  applirariwi  allows 
sem  10  rhninanfk  of  users  on  >AXATdS  rymems  n» 
send  and  leoenc  fai  ii,w>nnMirrjeions  direct^  feom 
then  dedmgn.  The  FAX  Network  Gaiew^r  iaivaBi 
compuaer  applrarinne  and  (ketmair  tmA  tfmaat 
wkk  die  wnidity  e4  fax  OMmnwion  and  sooeptian. 
and  k  pemms  any  fai  eenckme  momd  tke  so 
be  a  man.  primer  or  dm  Mpy  device. 


aooew  n>  other  cunymiri  on  a  neework*  ■yows 
pcicB^efaeBianoe  by  SO  pcaoem  far  ms  ikw  warn 

laocna  Tke  forking  of  the  ^AXft  3000  Model  W 
nadtiuBer  ^naem  oandraea  tOBO  a  27  percent  aoeaae 
in  ptioB^perfarmanoe. 


I0ii  MMMtaL 

Tke  VT1300  oofar.  X  TTnidow  temuaal  c&n  worn 
»  mote  duui  SPOO  VMS  and  1000  ULTMX  appli- 
cadoos  pRvioiady  avaiUbfe  only  cm  woekmoons.  k 
can  also  acoeas  UNIX  rpplkwioni.  The  VT1300  oaea 
die  aane  X  inffaka  oaer  iaaerface  as  a  wackaaDon. 


perfennance  gtapkka,  high  Rsolutioo.  and 
papfuta  piuei  wkk  2S6  di^dayoHr  cokn.  h  faa> 
fuea  a  90  namaecand  OAX  prooeasor  and  gnphtCB 

co'pcooeaaot.  Standard  price  of  $7,495  includes 
8  MB  nemccy  a  down^oaddde  X  server  Mfewate  kk, 
a  )9HBd»  motriu.  kqkoasd.  mouse,  and  manual. 


Special  Projects  Team 

No  Appointment  Necessary 

o 

CaU800-DlGITAL 


How  can  you  order  a  DECstation  3100 — ^without  even 
leaving  your  office?  How  can  you  get  an  order  checked 
for  accuracy — at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening? 

You  can  do  all  of  that  and  more  by  phoning 
800-DIGITAL  (800-344-4825)  and  asking  for  the 
EKCdirect  Special  Projects  Team  (SPT). 


SPT  members  help  you  select  and  purchase 
Digital  wDikstations,  personal  computers,  and 
PCLAN/Servers.  Tkere  is  no  need  to  contact  a 
sales  representative,  no  need  to  schedule  an 
appointment.  Team  members  are  available 
(irom  8:30  a.in.  to  6:00  p.m.  E.T. 

You  get  quick,  acctiraK  iniixmaiion  about 
product  cap^ities  and  configurations,  trade- 
in  programs,  warranties,  and  order  processing. 
You  can  retain  hard-copy  quotes  within 
24  houn  of  requesting  them  from  SPT.  D^ital 
is  the  sole  computer  company  to  offer  this 
kind  of  service. 

SPT  members  are  experts  on  an  extensive 
number  of  products,  including: 

Digital  Workstations 
•VAXstationBIOO 

*  VAXstation  3520 

*  VAXstation  3540 

*  DECstation  2100 

*  [£Cstacion  3100 
»  DECstation  5000 

CCCstadon  {^sonal  Coci^xiters 

*  EXCstation  316 

*  DECstatkxi  325 

*  DECstation  333 


D^tal  Dedetop  Sysoms 

•  MicroVAX  3100 

•  MicroVAX  3300 
»  MicroVAX  3400 

•  DECsynem  5000 
»  KCsystem  5100 

PCLAN/Scrveis 

•  PCLAN/Scrver  3100 

•  PCLAN/Servcf  316/333 


conncackn 

S^Sai^t^wem  »  produa  MribriMopn, 
♦jewioirtpg  iwvittX  aad'paiifa  oadarlty 


lii4'MinfMy>  *ntl  ftwWiny  ' 
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^(brkstation 
Memory  and 
Storage 
Made  Easy 


Whether  yourc  a  RiSOULTRlX  or  VAX/VMS 
user,  our  storage  and  memory  products  wwk 
hard  ibr  you  in  a  workstation  environment. 

The  right  disk,  tape,  or  CDROM  storage 
produas,  as  well  as  memory  produas,  reinlmce 
ani  often  enhance  the  fiaru^  erf"  your  Digital 
workstations  and  servers.  You  can  depend 
on  our  disk  products  to  provide  outstanding 
performance.  Likewise  our  upe  drives,  which 
couple  fast,  h^-capacity  unattended  backup 


with  high  data  reliability  and  integrity.  Choose 
the  ri^t  amount  t^  memory,  and  your  af^ica- 
titxis  run  faster,  with  response  times  reduced. 
More  memory  means  more  performance.  Not 
to  mention  that  all  our  storage  and  memory 
products  are  competitively  priced,  supporting 
flexible  growth  paths  designed  to  protect  exist¬ 
ing  system  investments. 

To  make  planning  and  configuring  easier, 
we’ve  compiled  this  overview  of  disk,  tape. 


CDROM.  and  memory  products  available  for 
Digital's  workstations  and  servers — both 
VAX/VMS  and  RISC/ULTRIX.  You’ll  see  the 
produa  qxions  are  as  varied  as  your  particular 
system  needs. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the 
features  and  benefits  of  these  storage  and 
memory  products,  contact  your  Digital 
sales  representative,  or  call  800-DIGlTAL 
(800-344-4825). 
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Capacity 


128  Me  M$44-BA 
MS44-DA 


525  MB 
1.2  GB 
95  MB 
95  MB 
600  MB 


TZK10 

TL204 

TZ30 

TK50Z 

RRD40 


104  MB 
209  MB 
332  MB 
665  MB 
1.0  GB 
1.4  MB 


Paping/sw^ng 
Primary  ritemal  storage 
Expan^ 

Expansion 

Expansion 


OECsystemSIOO  RZ23 
RZ24 
RZ55 
RZ56 
R257 
KGZ 


Internal  paging/swapping 
Internal  sttrage/paging 
Expatsion 
Expansion 


104  MB 
209  MB 
332  MB 
665  MB 
1.0  66 


OECsaiQnSlOO  RZ23 

OECsystemSIOO  RZ24 

RZ55 
RZS6 
RZ57 


32M6  MS44<AA 


TU04 

TZ30 

TK50Z 


52  M  Internal  paging^wapping 
104  MB  FYimary  internal  sto^ 

209  M6  Primary  internal  storage 

332  MB  Expand 

665  M8  B^ansion 

1.0  GB  E}9ansion 


MS42-A6 

M$42-KA 

MS42-8A 

MS42-GA 


TL204 

TZ30 

TK50Z 


52  MB 
104  MB 
209  MB 
332  MB 
665  MB 
1.0  GB 


Internal  storage 
Internal  storage 
Expansion 
Expansion 
Expansion 


'Option  requires  two  slots. 


teUMonSaZB 

fDS 

RSI 

332MB 

mm 

!I 

II 

-  •  .  '  2B6MB 

lA*.  a.',  , 

121  MB 

MM 

IM 

\%m 

sm 

4 

VA)(stabon3540 

R255 

RZ56 

332  MB 
665  MB 

*  Internal  storage 
Internal  storage 

TK70 

RR040 

296  MB 

600  MB 

96  MB 

MS60-AA 

MS60^ 

8  MB 

16  MB 
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The  aie  of  D^iial  E<^pnie«  CvpoMion:  the  DtGTTAL  bgp,  OCC.  W-XIditea.  DeCnet,  DtCstation.  DECsysiem.  DhCwindows.  DSSI.  Electronic  Store,  MicroVAX,  POP.  ftimSetver,  Q-bui,  TK.  TbRBOchannd. 

LTiniX.  \  AX.  VAXft.  VAXaaion.  VMS.  »nd  VT. 

Ap^x.  and  NUanrosh  ere  te^sreted  tratknatks  of  Appk  Crenpuier.  Inc.  Intd  k  a  trademark  of  [red  Gwpotation.  MS-DOS  b  a  regweted  tradematk  of  Mkiorofi  Coqwration.  C6/2  b  a  repstered  tiadeimHc  of  Imeinarional  Business 
CAxporakm.  OSF  b  a  i^bwed  traebnurk  of  Open  Sqfnwre  Foundaiion.  Inc.  UNIX  b  a  registered  trademark  of  LfNlX  System  Laboratories.  Listed  prices  are  Ui  and  subjea  to  dui^. 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPLfTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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*  as.  CMy  CmdilSe.97.CvM/Soum  America  $130.  EtfOpaSlM.  a*  omarcouninesS295  orders  mual  ea  prepaid  m 
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Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


The  race  is  on  for  the  world’s  first  64M-bit  chip 

Comt>anies  such  as  IBM  are  increasing  their  investment  in  the  development  of  advanced  DRAM  chips 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CWSTMT 


A  mainframe  small  enou^  to 
wear  on  your  wrist  bke  a 
waitch.  A  supercomputer 
that  easily  fits  on  your  lap. 
A  pocket-size  voice  record¬ 
er  that  records  an  hour  of  voice  with¬ 
out  using  tape.  A  portable  high-defi¬ 
nition  television  smaller  than  this 
newspaper.  It  seems  that  anything  is 
possible  with  64M-bit  dynamic  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  chips. 

Even  though  4M-bit  DRAMs  are 
only  now  being  produced  in  volume, 
and  the  first  pnxluction  samples  of 
16M-bit  chips  are  slated  to  arrive  in 
the  coming  months,  the  world's  top 
semiomductor  manufacturers  are 
racing  down  the  road  to  the  next  gen- 
eratiem  of  64M-bit  chips. 

About  a  doz^  coropaiues  in  the 
U.S.,  Europe  and  Japan  are  working 
on  64M'tNt  DRAM  chips,  including 
Hitachi  Ltd.;  NEC  Technologies, 
Inc.;  Mitsubi^  Hectric  Corp.;  Fu¬ 
jitsu  Ltd.;  Toshiba  Corp.;  Siemens 
AG;  IBM;  and  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc. 

"Who  will  get  there  first  is  the  Ing 
question,"  said  Robert  Frizzell,  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  VLSI  Research,  Inc.,  a 
chip  tectoology  and  maiket  analysis 


firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  The  first  sam¬ 
ples  will  probably  begin  to  app^  in 
late  1993  or  early  1994,  according  to 
Frizzell. 

The  world  market  for  semicon¬ 
ductors  was  approximately  $50  bil¬ 
lion  in  1989,  with  an  average  growth 
rate  of  15%,  according  to  market  re¬ 
searchers.  The  memory  chip  market 
makes  up  more  than  25%  of  the  total 
semiconductor  market. 

Whoever  gets  to  market  first 
stands  to  gain  the  most  and  recoup 
what  win  have  been  a  significant  in¬ 
vestment  in  research  and  devde^ 
ment  and  production  facilities.  "A 
cost  lof)  $1  billion  wouldn't  surprise 
me,"  Frizzell  said. 

Initiol  prk*  drops 

The  cost  of  a  new  semkonduettH-  rap¬ 
idly  i^ummets  soon  after  it  is  intro- 
du^.  "One  generatkm  might  come 
out  at  $200  to  $400  a  part,  and  with¬ 
in  six  n>onths  to  a  year,  after  vdume 
production  is  up,  that  {nice  might 
drop  to  $40  to  $50,"  Fri^eO  said. 

IBM.  which  was  first  in  the  world 
to  produce  64K-bit,  IM-bit  and  4M- 
bit  DRAMs  in  production  quantities, 
is  working  on  64M-btt  chips  for  its 
own  use.  however.  In  October,  the 
company  opened  its  Advanced  Semi- 
coiKluctor  Technology  Center  in  East 


Ftdikill,  N.Y.,  and  said  it  has  commit¬ 
ted  $500  mii^  to  the  (xnter  to  de¬ 
velop  the  next  generatkm  of  64M-bit 
and  256M-bit  DRAM  chips. 

There  is  general  agreement  that 
computer  memory  capacity  should 
grow  in  proportion  to  its  ^>eed.  if  the 
speed  is  to  be  used  effectively,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fujio  Masuoka,  a  manager 
of  the  device  reseach  department  at 
Toshiba’s  Researdi  &  D^elopment 


Keeping  pace  with  DRAM  technology 


Starting  with  the  lK*bit  chip  introdneed  in 
1970.  the  memory  capacity  of  DRAM  dupe 
has  quadru{M  about  every  three  years.  At 
that  rate,  2S6M-faft  dupe  will  debut  in  1998 
and  chipe  will  show  up  near  the  year 
2000.  That  aaaumes  researchers  wiU  be  able  to  resolve 
what  may  be  the  roost  difficult  chaDei^  of  all:  devd- 

oping  the  technology  needed  to  etch  circuit  lines  smaO 
etK>ughtopackbiIboiisGftraD8istar8oatoapiece<)fal‘ 
icon  not  much  larger  than  a  tfaurobnaiL 

Today,  dretdt  lines  are  etched  into  aibcoo  wafers  by 
passing  a  ti^  through  a  mask,  which  acts  like  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  onto  a  silicon  wafer  that  has  been 
coated  with  photosensitive  chemicals.  The  silicoo  is 
witn  an  add  bath  that  etches  the  tines  into  the 
wafer.  The  process  is  called  optical-  or  pbotolitbogra- 
phy.  Circuit  lines  can  also  be  etched  into  the  surtice  of 
the  wafer  using  a  process  called  electron-beam  btbog- 
raphy.  The  drawb^  is  that  the  proc^  is  too  slow  to 
mass-produce  4M-bit  or  greater  chips  in  hi^  vdume. 

&igineera  now  believe  that  a  process  called  X-ray 
fithography  will  allow  them  to  etch  even  filter  lines 
than  is  now  possible  into  silicon  wafers  with  the  density 

needed  to  produce  64M-bit  and  greater  chips. 

X-rays  have  a  shorter  wavelength  than  ultraviolet 
light,  whose  wavelengths  are  too  large  to  make  the  ul- 
trafiM  hnes  that  are  needed.  Today's  pbotohthogra- 
pfay  etching  process  operates  at  about  1  mteron.  or 
about  one-hundredth  the  width  ofa  human  hair,  which 
is  enough  to  padc  the  equivalent  of  one  million  traDsis- 
tors  on  a  rhtp.  In  oompaiison,  the  X-ray  process 

can  etdi  drciat  lines  of  about  0. 1  micitxi.  or  about  one- 
thousandth  the  width  of  a  human  hair  —  fine  enou^  to 


put  the  equivalent  of  four  bilhon  transistors  on  a  cl^ 
The  device  that  can  create  the  X-nys  for  dreuit 
etching  is  an  dectreo  storage  ri^  called  a  synchro¬ 
tron.  Electnns  are  shot  into  the  ring  and  whip  around 
at  close  to  the  speal  of  light  Magnets  bend  the  path  of 
the  speeding  electroas,  tfarotnngoffX-riys,  which  are 
fumieled  down  beam  toes  toan  exposim  station.  Tbe 

X-rays  pass  through  a  mask  onto  the  sOicoo  wafer. 

Dn  vloplng  amai 

One  hitdi  has  been  the  need  to  develop  synchrotron 
Stonge  rings  small  enough  to  be  used  on  tbe  factory 
floor.  Most  of  those  in  use  now  have  rings  that  mea¬ 
sure  hundreds  of  feet  in  damrter.  However,  the  Na- 
tioaal  Synchrotron  light  Source  at  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  in  Upton.  N.Y..  has  developed  a 
prototype  syndmotron  that  is  only  13  feet  long  and  7 

feet  wide.  Some  Japanese  firms  have  also  buih  cooq»ct 
synchrotrons  in  the  range  of  13  to  18  feet  long. 

IBM.  considered  among  tbe  world’s  leaders  in  X- 

ray  htbognphy.  plans  to  have  the  first  privately  owned 

synchrotron  storage  ring  running  late  next  year  at  its 
Advanced  Semiconductor  Technology  Center  in  East 
FishkiQ.  N.Y.  Tbe  compact,  superconducting  synchro¬ 
tron  is  about  20  feet  king  and  7  feet  wide  and  is  being 
buOt  to  IBM’s  specifications  by  tbe  Oxford  Instrument 
Group  in  England.  IBM  has  been  experimenting  with 
X-ray  &tiK>grapfay  processes  at  the  Brookhaven  Lab¬ 
oratory  and  w^  shift  its  work  to  tbe  new  center  when 
its  own  ring  is  operatiooal.  Researchers  have  used  the 
technology  to  produce  experimental  chips  with  0.25- 
microo  line  widths.  IBM  said. 
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Center  in  Kawasaki.  Japan.  He  beads 
a  team  that  in  a  matter  of  weeks  wiU 
introduce  a  prototype  64M-bit 
DRAM. 

Id  a  paper  for  tbe  Institute  a(  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Electronics  Engineers. 
Inc..  Masuoka  said  the  genml  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  memory  capacity  in 
megabytes  should  be  equal  to  four 
rifws  the  processor  speed  in  millions 
of  instructions^  second  (MIPS). 

Using  tody’s  IM-bit  diips.  IG 
byte  of  main  tnemory  is  about  what 
can  be  used  to  still  keep  reliability 
within  tolerable  limits,  be  said. 

The  latest  workstations  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  performing  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  10  MIPS,  which  means  their 
ideal  memory  size  is  more  than  40M 
bytes,  according  to  Masuoka.  That  is 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  build  u^g 
IM-bit  chips.  However,  4M-bit  chips 
are  ramping  up  in  volume,  and  work¬ 
stations  with  40M  bytes  of  DRAM 
have  already  been  developed.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  past  trends,  the  64M-bit  chip 
win  probably  be  mass-produced  in 
1995.  aoxn^g  to  Kiyoo  Itoh.  dtief 
researdrer  at  Hitachi's  Centra  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory.  Hitachi  unveiled 
the  world's  first  MM-bit  DRAM  at  a 
symposium  on  very  large-scale  inle 
gration  circuits,  held  in  Hawaii  in 
June. 

For  64M-bit  DRAMs.  en^eers 
are  shooting  for  dreuit  line  widths  of 
0.25  micrans.  Etching  lines  that  fine 
in  a  sOicoQ  wafer  using  existing  opti¬ 
cal  or  pbotoUtbography  technolocr  b 
difficult  but  not  impossible.  Recently, 
engineers  at  Fujitsu  were  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  prototype  64M-bit  chip  using 
a  technique  called  "phase-shifted’' 
photolithography.  The  process 
makes  it  possible  to  etch  hnes  as  fine 
as  0.35  mxTons. 

Several  companies  are  working  on 
a  lithography  process  that  makes  use 
of  X-rays,  whose  wavelengths  are 
shorter  th^  light  and  thus  more  pre¬ 
cise  (see  story  at  left). 
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EDITORIAL 


’Tis  the  season 


That  season's  drawing  once  more  near. 
So  here’sour  yearly  gift  of  cheer 
To  those  who%  acftons,  bold  and  meek, 
Fill  our  pages  every  week. 

Let'shang  on  Exiey's  Christmas  tree 
A  phone  that  can’t  call  AT&T, 

Or  if  bidders  be  th^  still, 

A  candy-coated  poison  pilL 

To  Manzi,  Lotus’  erstwhile  coach. 

We  take  a  more  Novell  approach, 

With  no  more  mergers  in  his  head. 

He’ll  sue  for  look  and  feel  instead. 

To  Frank  Dodge  here  are  Tonka  trucks 
To  hold  his  14  million  bucks 
Of  pay  for  suffering  the  frustration 
Of  tatog  a  one-year  vacatioo. 

John  CuUinane  can  stuff  his  sock 
Wth  lumps  of  coal  called  CA  stock. 

Oracle's  gift?  A  quick  review 
On  recognizing  revenue. 

Ingres  shopping’s  an  easy  task; 

AQ  they  bad  to  dp  was  ASK, 

Though  Unisys  wm^  be  more  merry 
If  Burroughs  never  neard  of  Sperry . 

IBM  has  spec^  reason 

To  party  in  this  special  season: 

hs  mainframe  p^ormance  sure  is  rousin’ , 

Almost  good  as  RS/6000. 

What  gift  for  OS/2  is  best? 

How ’bout  some  user  interest? 

Or  better  yet,  a  sturming  blow 
like  bugs  in  Wmdows  3.0. 

DEC  hopes  to  find  beneath  its  tree 
A  real  live  Unix  strategy 
Or,  perhaps,  another  chance 
To  sta^  a  midrange  renaissance. 

Software  firms  should  get  some  lifts 
From  brightly  wrapped  vaporgifts. 

Apple’s  present:  a  paradigm. 

Macs  are  cheaper,  you  just  can’t  buy  ’em. 

Compaq  wishes  Yuletide  bells 
WmiM  ring  away  those  ads'of  Dell’s, 

While  dealers  hope  the  season’s  bargains 
Aren’t  harbingers  of  future  margins. 

Wang  folks  have  a  special  rhyme: 

"Imgle  bells,  it’s  Miller  time!” 

While  down  the  road  at  Prime,  they  might 
Give  thanks  for  their  own  Silent  Knight. 

For  Paperback,  let ’s  trim  a  tree 
In  tinsel  cloned  from  1-2-3 
Or  type  a  worm-filled  Yuletide  chorus 
On  Internet  for  Robert  Morris. 

To  users  under  outsource  stress, 

A  season  void  of  EDS; 

To  S&L  staff  in  their  grief , 

A  billion  MIPS  in  tax  relief. 

Lest  we  drone  on  past  our  due , 

We’ll  want  to  end  by  thanking  you 
’  For  sticking  with  us  through  the  year, 

’Cause  readers  are  why  we’re  here. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Defining  success 

Regarding  Vman  G.  Wilsmi's 
editorial,  'IS:  A  Tough  Road  for 
Mixtaribes"  (CW,  Nov.  19],  the 
wOTds  “women/*  “Asians”  or 
“Hispanics”  could  be  substituted 
for  “BHacks,’*  and  her  advice 
would  be  eqtuJly  as  shallow. 

I  have  learned  over  the  years 
that  there  is  a  simple  formula  for 
success  in  your  career.  First,  set 
goals  in  writing.  Determine  what 
you  want  to  do  or  be.  Vivian  sug- 
^sts  management  as  a  utopia  to 
be  sou^t  by  all  Why? 

Second,  determine  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  your  93als. 

Third,  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
achieve  your  goals.  Giving  110% 
iai't  the  key.  Most  ^ve.  at  best, 
a  50%  effort. 

I  wish  Vivian  could  meet  a 
young  man  1  know.  He  left  a  wid¬ 
ow  and  a  son  in  Vietnam  and 
spent  10  years  as  a  refugee  and 
brat  person  to  get  to  Houston. 
He  set  goals,  went  to  school  and 
became  a  (v^ogrammer.  We  hired 
him  this  year,  and  he’s  doing 
great.  He  does  his  work  well  us¬ 
ing  a  workstatioa  and  a  complex 
keyboard.  Just  like  you  and  me. 
ri^it?  Except,  you  see.  this 
man's  ri^t  arm  has  been  para¬ 
lyzed  since  the  age  of  12.  Suc¬ 
cessful?  We  think  so. 

Sam  W.Love 
I  St^ng  Manager 

Computer  Power  Group 
Houston.  Texas 

Gloom  and  doom 

In  his  Viewpoint  article  {CW. 
Nov.  261,  Mr.  Norris  sounds 
more  like  a  gloomy  sodahst  than 
a  representative  of  a  free-mar- 
ket  perspective. 

Consider  these  unsupported 
assertions:  . .  there  must  be  a 
substantiai  increase  in  funding 


by  the  federal  government  . . . 
These  objectives  (technological 
coc^ration  in  R&D,  manu^- 
turing  and  research]  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  fe^ral  gov- 
enunent  provides  more  money 

Govenunent  funding  means 
you  and  I  turn  over  part  of  our 
output  to  the  government,  which 
means  we  no  longer  have  these 
assets  to  invest.  The  conceited, 
elitist  iHesumptioo  of  those  who 
would  advocate  government 
funding  is  that  the  judgmoit  of  a 
bureaucrat  is  somehow  better 
than  mine. 

A  better  prescriptiOD  for 
technology  devek^ment  aiM 
economic  health  of  the  nation  is 
to  disembowel  govenunent 
funding.  Billions  of  dollars  used 
for  socialized  purposes  could 
then  be  used  by  individuals  and 
industry  for  research,  devek^ 
merit,  charity  and  private  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  slock  market  would 
soar,  because  you  and  I  are  clos¬ 
er  to  the  problems  of  the  world. 
The  nature  of  knowledge  itself 
limits  the  ability  of  the  pcditidan 
to  solve  my  problems  (or  me. 

F.  William  Ballou 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 


Military  missteps 

Kudos  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Of¬ 
fice  of  Special  Investigation’s 
computer  crime  unit  [CW.  Oct 
22].  While  this  instance  focuses 
on  the  U.S.  Army  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Command 

(USACIDC),  this  is  another  situ¬ 
ation  where  an  organization 
abysmally  fails  to  intdfigently 
pluusesof  AIS. 

I  am  the  informatioQ  manage- 
ntent  specialist  with  respoosibfl- 
ity  for  USACIDC  in  Europe  — 
the  only  one.  lliat  entails  re- 
^wnsibility  for  the  automatioo 


planning  and  implementatioo  of 
approximately  50  USACIDC  of¬ 
fices  scatter^  throu^iout  Ger¬ 
many.  Htdlaod  and  Italy.  Did 
these  agents  rely  on  their  infor- 
roatioo  management  peofte.  for 
examine,  the  informatioo  man¬ 
agement  office  in  which  I  work, 
to  initially  diagnose  possible  data 
recuperative/iDvestigative  mea¬ 
sures?  Of  course  not  They  ini¬ 
tially  rebed  on  their  own  “exper¬ 
tise/’  as  most  users  do.  Users 
fed  omnipotent  «dien  they  can 
do  this,  thus  they  can  then  tackle 
any  peisooal  computer  problem. 
Uofortunatdy,  s^  ‘'hacking” 
creates  a  false  sense  of  computer 
literacy. 

Here  in  Europe,  there  are  no 


igents  of  the  U.&  Army  Crinu- 
lal  Investigation  Command  who 
ire  computer  experts.  They  can 
jse  apftotioa  software  but  are 
novices  in  diagnosing  computer- 
related  problems.  I've  visited 
enough  of  our  offices  here  where 
I’ve  rectified  that  which  the  “ex¬ 
perts’.*  supposedly  cleared  up. 

It’s  a  shame  the  Army  had  to 
turn  to  the  Air  Fmce  for  such 
help.  Bettm-  training  and  securi¬ 
ty  software  would  have  provided 
a  more  expeditious  outcome 
wHb  less  frasled  agents’  ndves 
durinstbeinvestigatioa.  N 


Information  Management 
Specialist 
USAISC^IDC 
Heidelberg.  Germany 


Computerworid  wHcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarify  and  durnld  be  addressed 
to  BiO  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief. 
Computerworid,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Cockituate  Road.  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701.  Pas  number 
r509  87SB931:  MCI  Mail- 
COMPUTERWORLD.  PUase 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Consortia  offer  R&D  solutions 


celente  the  pervasve  adoptiaD  ing  industry  sUndacdi  iw  the 
of  new  technology.  When  users  benefit  of  oKh  and  of  their  cus- 
and  suppliers  cooperate,  they  tomen. 
can  idn^  the  aggregitioo  of  •Consortia  can  play  an  anpor^ 
volume  necessary  for  rapid  and  tant  role  in  U.S.  govenuneK's 
broad  deployinem  of  new  ted>-  competitiveiiess  pohcy.  Stnte- 
nology.  This  is  espedally  appli*  ^  partnerahipa.  implcnienlrf 
cable  to  tedinologies  that  may  through  ipduatry»led  oooaortia, 
not  be  kej  difieresCiators  in  the  can  be  appropriate,  efibxtive  and 
domestic  market  but  are  serious  effidentmtbeleyeng^ofputh 
comp^ttors  in  interaatiooa)  he  mvestmea  in  sciennr  and 

markets.  technology. 

•  Consortia  can  also  efficiently  In  the  recently  released  state^ 

marshal  resources  to  develop  meot  of  U.S.  tedmology  policy, 
the  infrastructure  required  (or  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tedt- 
U.S.competitiveoessinapartiC'  nology  focuaed  oo  the  inqnr* 

alar  technology.  The  tanoe  of  coBaborative  efiorts  to 
create  generic  tedmologies  in 
areas  irtiere  the  research  is  so 
[  expensive  that  a  single  company 

cannot  adequately  st^port  the 


GRANT  DOVE 


^Our  country  tries  if  we  (ail  to  address  this  vide  a  vital  conduit  (or  transfer* 
a  growing  trend.  We  cannot  simply  create  ring  advanced  technology  into 
crisis  in  applied  more  resources.  product  development  Cooader 

research  and  de-  We  must  use  the  resources  several  reasons  why  consortia 
velopment  —  we  have  more  efBdently  by  ac-  are  a  vital  part  of  our  natkmal 
the  effort  needed  tively  pursuing  strate^  part*  agenda: 
to  move  an  in-  •Just  about  every  U.S. 

venbon  from  identific  discovery  business  lead- 

since  1975. 

pf^nse  of  competitive  pres-  nerahips,  leveragiDg  our  re-  er  and  government  poheymaker 
sures,  industry  is  now  investing  search  dollars  and  creating  woidd  agree  that  one  of  oiff  big- 
a  much  brger  portion  of  its  R&b  incentives  for  advanced  R&D.  gest  common  headaches  is  the 

budget  in  {uoduct  development  This  is  the  fundamental  ratio-  cost  of  capital  Onsortia  can 
at  the  of  the  three-  to  nale  for  consortia.  The  Mioo-  help  by  leveraging  R&D  do&an 
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trwkasBdCaavuterTediDcSogrCarp.  industry  and  the  government.  •  Consortia  can  encourage  more 
nAwtki.TeiaB.  Consortia  leverage  scarce  re-  efficient  use  of  resources  to  acv 
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bat  could  get  per-  oping  the  product.  canefford  Lottie  Maiietpbce  at  ularproeieotaetofparainetete.  petaooal,  when  a  cample 

iuaveiyaoon.  Remember  when  the  govern-  8  cent*  per  name,  it  can  afiord  to  Thai  is  computer  doublespeak  at  competitwe  edge  mem  Ih^ 
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CSX  Transportation  uses 
BMC  Software  products 
for  the  long  haul. 


CSX  Transportation,  one  of  IBM  s  largest 
North  American  customers,  believes 
that  licensing  BMC  s  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 
products  makes  good  business  sense 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  fast  track 

Kerry  Tenberg.  DB2  Technical  Specialist 
says.  BMC  consistently  offers  quality 
products  that  significantly  increase  our 
productivity.  BMC  also  provides  respon¬ 
sible  and  knowledgeable  support 
representatives.  The  support  is  terrific.' 

According  to  Tenberg.  BMC  s  out¬ 
standing  track  record  at  CSX  with  IMS 
and  CICS.  as  well  as  DB2.  is  why  new 
BMC  products  are  evaluated;  function, 
performance  and  quality  are  why  BMC 
products  are  brought  on  board. 

The  long  haul 

To  help  us  stay  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology.  BMC  provides  continuous 


product  growth  and  evolution.  For  in¬ 
stance.  we've  been  extremely  pleased 
with  how  fast  BMC's  DB2  products  exploit 
new  DB2  capabilities.  Our  participation 
in  BMC  product  development  focus 
groups  has  convinced  us  that  BMC  s 
commitment  to  future  development  will 
continue. "  says  Tenberg. 

Get  on  track  with  the  leader 


Find  out  how  BMC  Software  can  offer  you 
a  single  vendor  solution  to  get  you  on 
track  and  keep  you  on  schedule.  For  more 
information  on  BMC's  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 
products  call 
1  800  841-2031 
or  FAX  your  request  to:  J  □ 

713  242-6523.  SOFTWARE 
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DEC  sends  network  message 


ANALYSIS 


BY  MARYPRAN  JOHNSON 

'  CKSTurr 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  "AU 
dressed  up  aiMl  no  place  to  go'*  is 
how  one  tndtfitry  analyst 
summed  up  Digital  E^piipment 
Corp.'8  software  announce¬ 
ments  last  week. 

Yet  that  said  more  about  what 
is  seen  as  DEC'S  maiieting  inep¬ 
titude  than  about  the  additions  to 
its  Network  Application  Support 
(NAS)  program  of  software,  ser¬ 
vices  aiMi  toote  for  roultivendor 
networking. 

"Technically,  DEC  has  a  lead 
over  IBM  and  other  vendors  in 
terms  of  the  basic  software  and 
technology,''  said  Judith  Hur- 
?ntz,  an  analyst  at  E^tiicta  Sey- 
bold's  Office  Computing  Group 
in  Boston.  "As  far  as  communi¬ 
cating  that,  they  do  a  lousy  job.*' 

What  DEC  unveiled  was  one 
real  product  —  a  hi^-level  ap- 
phcatkm  programming  interface 
caDed  DEC  Message  Q  —  and 
plans  for  an  object-oriented  envi¬ 
ronment  called  Af^>Ucation  Con¬ 
trol  Architecture  (ACA). 


DEC  also  pledged  to  support 
all  of  the  Open  Software  Founda¬ 
tion's  Distributed  Computing 
Environment  (DCE)  technol¬ 
ogies,  which  include  standards- 
based  technologies  such  as  the 
X.500  communications  protocol 
or  Carnegie  Mellon  University’s 
Andrew  Fde  System. 

“DEC  is  the  only  one  to  belly 
up  to  (the]  bar  and  say  they’ll  put 
in  fuQ  DCE,  and  that  will  their 
method  of  communicating  be¬ 
tween  heterogeneous  systems," 
said  John  Dunkle.  vice  president 
of  Workgroup  Technt^ogies  in 
Hampton,  N.H. 

ACA  spwcificotiona 

Next  month,  DEC  will  supply  the 
architectural  spedScatkms  for 
ACA.  but  no  services  wiO  ^low 
up  until  summer  1991.  Tools  to 
d^elop  user  applications  wiU  be 
on  the  market  in  the  fall  of  1991 
for  DEC’S  VAX/VMS.  Ultrix, 
OS/2  and  MS-DOS. 

In  the  meantime,  DEC  said  it 
will  seek  industry  blessings  for 
its  new  architecture  from  the 
Object  Management  Group,  a 
standards  body  for  object-orient¬ 
ed  technologies. 


Once  appbcatioDS  start  roll¬ 
ing  out  hm  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  (which  play  crhica] 
roles  in  ACA’a  success),  users 
could  use  ACA  to  transpiuently 
link  appficatioQS  such  as  spread¬ 
sheets.  databases  and  word  pro¬ 
cessors  across  the  network. 

Introduced  in  1988,  NAS  has 
quietly  expanded  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  allows  informatioo  and 
data  sharing  between  muhiven- 
dor  networked  computers.  The 
operating  systems  induded  in 
NAS  are  VMS.  Ultrix,  OS/2. 
MS-DOS,  Unix  and  Apfrie  Coen- 
puter,  Inc.’sMactnt06k. 

As  the  DEC  equivalent  to 
IBM's  Systems  Apf^cation  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (SAA),  NAS  should  be 
a  household  word  among  DEC 
customers.  Yet  when  Work¬ 
group  Technologies  pdled  2(X) 
DEC  users,  Dunkle  said,  they 
were  uncertain  about  what  NAS 
includes.  "DITC  has  not  taken 
the  high  visibility  positian  that 
NCR  has  with  Cooperation  or 
IBM  has  with  SAA,"  he  said. 

DEC  Message  Q  could  be  just 
the  kind  of  product  DEC  needs  to 
boost  its  Ability  in  network  in¬ 


teroperability.  according  to 
some  analysts. 

Unlike  the  other  NAS  ser¬ 
vices  introduced  so  far.  Message 
Q  is  slated  to  arrive  in  February 
with  versians  for  several  plat¬ 
forms  at  once:  VMS,  Ultrix. 
OS/2  and  MS-DOS.  Thm  »  also 
a  VMS/LU6.2  option  that  pro¬ 
vides  data  interchange  and  toter- 
operability  among  applications 
residing  on  IBM  systems. 

For  more  than  one  year,  the 
MIS  depaitment  at  the  AUen- 
Bradley  Industrial  Computer  and 
Communications  (Wmip  in 
Twinsburg,  Ohio,  has  been  using 
DEC  Message  Q  to  integrate 
communications  between  a  cor¬ 
porate  IBM  mainframe  in  Wis- 
consin  and  factoiy  riK}p-floor 
Vaxdusters  in  Ohio. 

"Wie're  just  now  going  to  pro¬ 
duction  with  our  first  ^)plication 
and  will  be  working  on  an  auto¬ 
mated.  point-of-use  inventory 
system,"  said  MIS  Manager  Mi¬ 
chael  Krueger. 


A  diviaiao  of  RockweD  later- 
national  Corp..  ADen-Bratfley 
mamifrctures  programmable  in¬ 
dustrial  cortrcAers.  'The  compa¬ 
ny  is  decentraheing  its  opere- 
tioos,  moving  some  ^plications 
from  Its  IBM  3090  Model  SOOS 
to  the  shop-floor  VAXs.  The 
Message  Q  intefface  makes 
communications  between  the 
IBM  and  DEC  systems  easier  by 
‘‘provkfing  low-levd  communi- 
cations  capability  that  we  would 
have  bad  to  build  otherwise.’' 
Kruger  said. 

Prices  for  the  messaging  m- 
terface  product  vary  according 
to  pbtform.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  VAX/VMS  licettses. 
priced  from  $4,000  to  $12,000, 
and  two  Ultrix  Ucenses:  a  $4,000 
versioo  for  reduced  instruction 
set  (^xnputing  Ultrix  systems 
and  a  $9,000  verson  for  VAX/ 
Uhrix  systems.  DEC  Message  Q 
is  priced  at  $200  for  the  MS- 
D<5S  version  and  $250  (or  the 
0$/2  version. 


Knowledgeware  announces 
OS/2-compatible  tool  set 


set,  which  uses  MS-DOS-based 
workstations  as  front  ends.  Ryan 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
cwmuf 


IBM  plans  high-end  AS/400  in  1991 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

C*  STAFF 


ROCHESTER.  Minn.  —  Saying 
IBM  intends  to  plot  its  course  for 
the  Application  S^em/400 
based  on  "maritet-driven  open¬ 
ness"  in  1991.  Rob¬ 
ert  LaBant.  IBM’s 
vice  president  and 
general  manage  of 
application  business 
systems,  recently 
provided  an  over¬ 
view  of  its  1991 
strategies  for  the 
AS/400,  including  a 
new  high-end  sys¬ 
tem. 

Openness  should 
in  no  way  be  con¬ 
fused  with  support 
for  Unix,  LaBant 
emphasized.  In- 
ste«l,  he  said,  the 
term  refers  to  im¬ 
proving  the  portabil¬ 
ity  of  apptication 
s^tware,  not  of 
OS/400.  the  mid¬ 
range  computer's 
operating  system. 

LaBant  added 
that  IBM  intends  to 
address  customer 
“wants."  including 
common  communi- 
catioDs  standards, 


the  ability  to  share  data  among 
different  installed  systems,  more 
widespread  use  of  software  and 
appbeation  portability.  LaBant 
also  said  IBM  would  continue  to 
enhance  0$/400  to  better  sup¬ 
port  personal  computers  and 


networics  and  give  interoperabi- 
hty  with  othar  vendors’  large 
systems. 

"We  want  to  bring  more  val¬ 
ue-added  thin^  to  the  customer 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  solu¬ 
tions."  said  LaBant,  who  noted 
that  the  nutjor  focus 
for  IBM  would  be 
improving  the  rela¬ 
tional  database,  the 
sj^em  manager, 
the  network  manag¬ 
er  and  the  system 
security  on  the 
AS/400. 

Dave  Andrews, 
president  of  ADM. 
Inc.,  an  AS/400  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in 
(Cheshire.  Coon., 
said  he  expects  IBM 
to  introduce  a  multi¬ 
processor  version  of 
the  AS/400  by  May 
1991.  The  whole 
AS/4(X)  line  wiD  be 
refreshed,  Andrews 
said,  with  new  tech¬ 
nology  similar  to  the 
strategy  IBM  used 
when  it  replaced  the 
AS/400  B  models 
with  AS/400  Cs. 

Smiof  editor 
Maryfran  Johnson 
contributed  to  this 
report 


Kirawledgeware.  Inc.,  one  of 
IBM’s  key  business  partners  in 
the  computtf-aided  s^ware  en¬ 
gineering  (CASE)  market,  re- 
(»itly  announced  a  host-based 
devefopment  toot  set  that  uses 
workstations  as  frorh  ends. 

ADW/MVS,  scheduled  for  ini- 
tial  rdease  in  the  first  quarter 
1991,  was  designed  for  informa¬ 
tion  systems  shops  that  do  soft¬ 
ware  devefopment  on  main¬ 
frames  with  OS/2  workstations 
serving  as  fnnt  ends.  It  is  a  set  of 
design  toiis  that  works  with  an 
encyclopedia  component,  which 
runs  on  IBM’s  DB2  and  manages 
the  development  environinenL 
The  setup  is  shnilar  to  IBM’s 
AD/Cycle  application  develop¬ 
ment  strategy,  which  wiD  be 
managed  by  Repository  Manag¬ 
er  and  is  intended  to  woric  with 
OS/2-based  front  ends. 

Michael  Ry».  Knowledge- 
ware’s  senior  vice  president  of 
research  and  development,  said 
the  goal  is  to  eventuaOy  inte¬ 
grate  ADW/MVS  with  IBM’s 
Repository  Manager.  Initially, 
the  company  wiU  ship  a  data 
transfer  tool  for  IBM's  Reposi¬ 
tory  Manager  that  would  allow  a 
customer  to  share  data  between 
the  new  Knowledgeware  host- 
based  environment.  ADW/MVS, 
and  the  IBM  platfrinn. 

The  tool,  called  the  Repori- 
tory  EnaUement  FadUty.  will 
,  also  work  with  Kirowledge- 
I  ware’s  ADW/MF  host-based  tool 


He  also  said  ADW/h^S  is  imH 
intended  as  a  substitute  for 
IBM's  bost-based  CASE  plat- 
form,  even  thou^  it  has  its  own 
encyclopedia  component  that 
runs  on  IBM's  DB2.  He  said 
there  are  some  siinilarities  be¬ 
tween  the  Knowledgeware  en¬ 
cyclopedia  and  IBM’s  Repoa- 
tory  Manager  but  added  that  the 
plan  is  to  integrate  ADW/ 
MVS  with  Repository  Manager, 
which  win  manage  various  tools 
beyond  the  Knowledgeware  en¬ 
vironment. 

AmIwcI  group 

Knowledgeware  is  one  of  a  select 
group  of  software  companies 
that  was  anointed  as  an  AD/ 
Cycle  business  partner  when  this 
application  development  strate¬ 
gy  was  announced  in  1989.  The 
company  has  been  working  with 
IBM  in  the  development  of  the 
information  model  —  the  guide¬ 
lines  contained  in  Rqnsitory 
Manager  that  will  govern  how 
applicatiofts  are  devek^ted. 

The  company  and  the  other 
business  partners  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  tailor  their  products  to 
the  IBM  AD/Cycle  jdatfonn  in 
order  to  be  compati^  with  the 
IBM  CASE  strategy.  This  typi¬ 
cally  involves  two  steps.  Fust, 
they  must  move  MS-DOS-based 
CASE  tools  to  the  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Secondly,  they  must 
integrate  those  OS/2'ba9ed  tools 
to  IBM’s  Repository  Manager. 


IBM's  Labont  included  a  netv  kigh-end  ^fstem  in  his 
company’sstrategiesfor  1991 
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the  Worid  of  Business 
R^es  on  the  SAS*  System. 


When  millions  of  records  amd 
billions  in  revenue  all  ride  on 
your  data,  you  can’t  settle  for 
anything  less  than  the  world’s 
most  reliable  softwam  That’s 
why  more  than  75%  of  the  world’s 
mo^  successful  companies  — 
fi-om  finance  to  pharmaceuticals, 
manu&cturing  to  mining — 
d^>end  on  the  SAS  Sy^m.  The 
#1  applications  software  system. 

A  Worid  of  Choices 

We’ve  designed  the  SAS  System 
for  practically  ai^  application 
th^  involves  accessing,  manag¬ 
ing,  analyzing,  and  presenting 
data  —  fi:t>m  shop-floor  quality 
control  to  top-floor  executive 
information  systems.  And  because 
SAS  ai^lications  run  the  same 
regardless  of  hardware,  you  have 
the  power  to  decide  where  those 


applications  belong — in  the  data 
center,  at  the  department  level, 
or  on  the  desktop. 

Worid-Class  Service 

The  SAS  System  is  backed  by 
expert  technical  support  and 
consulting  services,  continuous 
enhancements,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  documentation  and  training. 
All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  respected 
names  in  software. 

See  for  yourself  why  thousands 
of  companies  turn  to  the  SAS 
System  for  their  most  strategic 
applications.  Call  us  now  at 
(919)  677-8200  and  ask  for  your 
fiee  Executive  Summary  and 
details  about  our  fiee  30-day 
software  evaluation.  In  Canada, 
call  (416)443-9811. 


The  SAS®  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Ai^  Other  Software. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  DepEutment 
SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  677-8200 
Fax  (919)  677-8123 


The  SAS  System  runs  (m  mainfirames, 
minicomputers,  workstatkms,  and 
perstmal  cmnputera 
Copyri^©  1989  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Seeking  out  children  in  need 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTATP 


BENTON  HARBOR.  Mich.  — 
On  any  given  day  in  the  U.S.. 
1,840  children  are  abused,  and 
every  53  minutes,  a  child  dies  be¬ 
cause  of  poverty  or  related 
causes. 

Time  is  essential  to  those 
working  with  abused  children, 
and  inadequate,  improperly  re¬ 
corded  or  misplaced  information 
can  literaQy  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

The  Berrien  County  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Services  Offi^  in 
Michigan  is  piloting  a  Unix- 
based  computer  platform  to  re¬ 
duce  this  i4k  element  by  provid¬ 
ing  instantaneous  on-line  access 
to  all  client-related  information. 

Called  the  Ctdklcare  Protec¬ 
tion  System,  the  software  prod¬ 


uct  is  offered  by  Bull  HN  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Inc.  in  Billerica. 
Mass.,  and  runs  on  a  Bull  XPS 
1000  minicomputer  under  the 
AT&T  Unix  System  V  operating 
system- 

"We  have  access  to  critical, 
case-related  informaUon  24- 
hours  a  day,”  said  Jane  Me- 
comber,  a  children's  protective 
services  specialist  at  Berrien 
County.  “Using  the  laptop  com¬ 
puter,  we  can  do  history  checks 
and  verify  facts  when  we're  on 
call.  Before,  we  didn’t  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  data  after  regular 
working  hours.” 

Fostor  turnoround 

Using  the  system,  caseworkers 
can  update  ^es  as  necessary  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis,  using  ei¬ 
ther  home  personal  computers 
or  the  department’s  Zenith  Data 


Systems'  laptop  computer  via  a 
ce&ular  telephone  or  modem. 
This  allows  them  to  respond  ac¬ 
curately  and  quickly  to  calls  and 
emergencies  that  are  received 
after  normal  working  hours. 

According  to  Mecomber,  if 
there  is  an  emergency  and  a  child 
has  to  be  removed  to  foster  care, 
the  placement  information  can 
be  immediately  accessed.  "This 
happens  several  times  a  week,” 
she  added,  "and  it  used  to  take 
hours  of  calling  around  to  locate 
appropriate  and  available  care.” 

Workers  access  the  minicom¬ 
puter  via  one  of  six  Bull  termi¬ 
nals  over  2,400  bit/sec.  asyn¬ 
chronous  lin^  and  the  system 
incOTporates  two  software  pr^ 
ucts:  the  Uniplex  package,  which 
includes  a  word  processor, 
spreadsheet,  rhary  and  calender 
management  system;  and  the 


Oracle  relational 
database  roanag- 
roent  system  from 
Oracle  Systems 
Corp. 

Additional  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  risk 
assessment  func- 
tioo,  designed  to 
aid  caseworkers  in 
determining  the 
risk  of  further 
harm  or  neglect  to 
the  child  using  the 
ride  assessment 
modd  of  tbeir 
choice. 

By  reducing  the 
admknstrative  bur¬ 
den,  the  software) 
also  provides  more 
time  for  casework¬ 
ers  to  interact  di¬ 
rectly  with  children  and  their 
bmiiies.  Prior  to  the  Bull  systCT 
instaHation.  protectioa  service 
workers  at  Berrien  County  re- 
bed  00  endless  rows  of  file  cabi- 


oets  stuffed  with 
fdders  to  house 
tbeir  valuable  case 
histories  and  chent 
status  reports. 
Each  case  was 
tracked  manually, 
makmg  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify  re¬ 
lated  cases  and 
maiDtaiD  finely  de¬ 
tailed  records. 

“Itdrangesbow 
we  use  our  time,” 
Mecomber  said. 
"Now  we  have 
much  better  docu- 
mentatioo,  and 
we're  aUe  to  cross- 
reference  cases 
more  thoroughly.” 

The  Bull  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has 
been  in  development  at  the  Ber¬ 
rien  County  facility  for  three 
years,  is  now  availaMe  commer- 
dalty.  Pricing  for  the  system  be¬ 
gins  at  $80,000. 


Alaska  Air  uses  systems 
to  keep  on  profit  course 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

CWSTAfT 

SEATTLE  —  Alaska  Airlines, 
based  here  for  35  years,  puts  as 
much  care  into  targeting  its  soft¬ 
ware  prqiects  as  its  pilots  put 
into  landing  in  subamx)  condi¬ 
tions  on  a  field  of  sheer  Alaskan 
ke. 

The  little  airline,  with  $916.5 
million  in  annual  revenue  last 
year  and  just  1%  of  the  U.S.'  air¬ 
line  business,  has  been  {n-ofitable 
during  each  of  the  last  18  years, 
and  it  expects  to  report  $1  billion 
in  revenue  in  1990. 

^though  relatively  small. 
Alaska  Airlines  and  its  subsid¬ 
iary,  Horizon  Air,  Inc.,  were  able 
to  home  a  hefty  $43  million 
in  after-tax  profits  last  year  by 
focusing  its  efforts  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

In  the  area  of  transportation, 
this  has  meant  adding  new 
routes  to  fly  Alaskans  south  to 
California,  Seattle  and  Mexico 
instead  of  just  flyii^  the  tradi¬ 
tional  routes  that  bring  snowmo- 
bOers  north  to  Anchorage. 

In  the  area  of  software,  this 
has  meant  developing  custom 
software  that  adds  value  to  Alas¬ 
ka  AirliDes'  ticketing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  buying  the 
rest  of  the  needed  software  — 
sometimes  from  other  airlines. 

"Our  software  is  very  tacti¬ 
cal.  It’s  very  close  to  the  needs  of 
the  business,”  said  Bob  Reeder, 
director  of  apfdicatioos  develop- 
roeot  at  the  airline.  "We  do  a  lot 
of  integration,  but  we  also  buy  a 
lot  of  software.”  No  matter  what 
tbeir  purpose,  all  applications 
must  inteii^  with  System  One. 


the  IBM-based  airline  reserva¬ 
tions  system  run  by  Continental 
Airlines.  Over  the  years,  use  of 
this  outsourced  reservations 
service  has  saved  Alaska  Airlines 
millions  of  dollars  ui  overhead 
costs,  according  to  Alaska  Air¬ 
lines  officials. 

Even  hardware  purchases  are 
carefully  considered  for  possible 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  "We 
don't  want  new  products  to  drive 
the  IS  process,"  said  Dan  Mc- 


ka  Aiiiines  condnned  a  VM  sys¬ 
tem  and  two  MVS  systems  tl^t 
had  been  running  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  IBM  4300  machines  and 
placed  both  on  a  single  Amdahl 
Corp.  5890  mainframe. 

Batch  and  oo-hne  operations 
are  now  running  under  the  Am¬ 
dahl  nachine's  Multiple  Domain 
Facility  but  are  segregated  into 
separate  memory  partitions.  As 
a  result.  Alaska  Airlines  pays  just 
one  IBM  license  fee  for  MVS, 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  in 
support  costs  each  year. 

The  airfine  converted  from 
Sperry  Corp.  1100  mainframes 
in  1985.  "Software  drove  the 
move  away  from  Sperry,  be¬ 
cause  we  didn't  see  any  future  in 


Swiss  are  betting  futures 


Aloako  AIrftnwa'  Hadund,  Rader  and  McDonald  art  working 
to  develop  'tactical' systems 


Donald,  director  of  data  process¬ 
ing  services.  "We  won't  junvoo 
a  technology  just  because  it’s 
there.”  The  latest  and  grntest 
holds  little  a^ieal  for  the  info'- 
mation  systems  managers  here; 
instead,  they  prefer  the  prag¬ 
matic  approach  of  using  proven 
technol^  that  enhances  exist¬ 
ing  systems. 

Saving  money  is  a  priority,  as 
long  as  it  doesn’t  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  business.  In  1987,  Alas- 


tharsystem,”  said  Leif  Hashind. 
assistant  vire  pretadaA  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  who  is  Alaska  Air¬ 
lines'  equivalent  of  a  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer. 

Since  then,  Alaska  Airhoea 
has  used  an  IMS  database  man¬ 
agement  system  from  IBM  to 
track  sales  data.  Meanwhile.  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  Reeder  are  studying 
IBM's  DB2  relatioQal  database, 
but  they  are  in  DO  rush  to  install 
Continued  on  page  28 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
ewsnuT 

FRANKFURT  —  This  nation's 
futures  exchange  threw  the 
switch  on  its  computerized  trad¬ 
ing  system  recently,  making  it 
the  sectmd  such  European  ex¬ 
change  to  go  electronic  in  leas 
than  one  month. 

The  Deutsch  Tenninbose 
(DTB)  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  Swiss  Options  aixl  Financial 
Exchange  (Soffex).  a  Computer- 
world  S^tbsonian  award  win¬ 
ner  that  implemented  an  elec¬ 
tronic  exchwge  for  Swiss  stock 
futures  on  Nov.  9. 

The  DTB  and  Soffex  have 
said  they  wiQ  tie  their  trading 
hours  to  those  of  the  estaUUhed 
capital  markets,  although  the 
DTB  will  allow  an  hour  of  post- 
market  trading.  StiD.  the  actions 
are  being  seen  by  some  as  a  har¬ 
binger  of  a  worldwide  electronic 
trading  system. 

"It's  just  another  step  toward 
the  inevitaUe  creation  of  a  0obal 
electroiDC  marketplace.”  said  Ju¬ 
nius  Peake,  chairman  of  the 
IVake/Ryerson  Consulting 
Group  in  En^ewood.  NJ.  ^ake 
added  that  the  U.S.  exchanges 
were  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  terms  of  automation. 

The  DTB  and  Soffex  systems 
also  claim  to  be  the  first  to  offer 
complete  integration  of  auto¬ 
mated  clearing  and  automated 
trading  functions. 

Traifing  options  and  futures 
was  iDegal  in  Switzeiiaad  before 
Soffex  was  created  in  1988,  and 
German  law  before  1 990  treated 
ofrtions  losses  as  gambling  debts, 
whkfa  can  be  walked  away  from. 
This  had  hmited  the  market. 

The  two  exchanges  expect  to 
gain  liquidity  from  the  opening  of 
futures  trading.  The  DTB  also 
hopes  to  take  at  least  half  of  the 
40,000  to  45.000  daily  contract 


voiuxne  for  Bund  futures,  the 
long-term  German  government 
bonds  traded  on  the  Lofxkxi  In¬ 
ternational  Financial  Futures 
Exchange. 

Trades  are  made  through  a 
blind  matrhmg  system,  with  the 
computer  acting  as  a  clearing- 
bouse  for  all  trades,  much  like 
the  system  to  be  emfdoyed  by 
Glob«.  the  automated  futures 
exchange  being  developed  by 
the  Chicago  Mercaotile  Ex¬ 
change.  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  Reuters  Holdings 
PLC. 

Hifih  costs 

The  Swiss  have  spent  more  than 
$50  minion  to  develop  their  new 
exchange,  the  Germw  $60  mil¬ 
lion.  The  DTB’s  option  traefing 
system  was  purcha^  from  Sof- 
fex. 

Both  the  DTB  and  Soffex  rely 
on  host  dusters  and  distributed 
processors  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp..  although  the  DTB's 
futures  trading  software  has 
been  custonuzed  to  allow  ex¬ 
change  members  to  connect 
ffiM's  first-generation  ADC  ma¬ 
chine,  thefilSO. 

Soffex  intends  to  purchase 
DEC  VAX  9000s  to  run  Hs  sys¬ 
tem  sometime  next  year,  possi- 
Uy  in  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
D13  is  looking  at  the  DEC  main¬ 
frame  as  well  Both  exchanges 
are  engaged  in  heavy  devdop- 
ment  of  new  products. 

In  another  recent  move,  the 
Bourse  flipped  the  switch 
OD  its  new  Regleinent  et  Livrai- 
son  de  Titres  system,  based  on 
an  IBM  3090  mainframe,  which 
wiD  be  used  to  clear  and  settle 
stock  deals. 

The  Ptfis  Bourse  expects  to 
be  able  to  challenge  the  Loodoo 
exchanges  for  intematiooal  bust- 
ness  tlvougb  the  resultant  cost 
savings  and  efficiencies. 
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Sears  named  technology  innovator 


Alaska  Air 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 

itStffi.tfaeiirfiDedidDotffinchatinstaIl- 
iog  a  fiiore  costly  MVS/ESA  environment 
late  last  mooth.  titer  several  montbs  of 
testing. 

I^rsonal  computers  are  being  added 
wherever  practical,  and  several  key  PC> 
based  subsystems  were  installed  during 
the  test  two  years. 

When  possible,  the  PC’s  on-board  in- 
teSigeoce  is  pot  to  work  to  requestdata 
from  dw  S3rkein  One  reservatioQS  sys¬ 
tem.  wtncfa  is  otherwise  accessed  frra 
dun^  terminals. 

Reeder’s  developers  are  working  op 
soft  ware  systems  to  automate  that  pro- 
ceas.leveragingPCpowertoreque8tad- 
(fitiooal  ^stem  One  data  as  needed. 

tee  such  application  is  a  system  called 
WiDy,  vdiidi  passenger  seats 

when  operations  managers  have  to 
diange  tite  type  of  aircraft  used  on  a  given 
Sight. 

However,  PCs  are  not  considered  a 
cure-all  at  ^aska  Airlmes.  Yield  manage¬ 
ment  is  done  over  a  Novell.  Inc.  local-area 
network,  but  Alaska  Air&ies’  frequent- 
flyer  program  is  managed  from  the  Am¬ 
dahl  mainframe. 

‘It’s  tou^  to  turn  rmsskn-critical  sys¬ 
tems  over  to  PCs,  because  their  operat^ 
systems  aren’t  sophisticated  enou^  to 
support  them,”  Hakund  said.  ‘'We  put  ai^ 
phcatioos  on  PCs  because  it  solved  a  bu^ 
ness  problem.  We  haven’t  had  a  religious 
eaperience  that  says  PCs  are  a  better 

m  than  maiirfnwn^” 

Bdiind  all  of  the  technology  change  is 
a  gritty  phik»opfay  that  matches  the  high¬ 
ly  conqKtitive  business  Alaska  Airlines’ 
IS  group  supports. 

"We  aren’t  delivering  the  roost  esoter¬ 
ic  soiutioos  here,"  Reeder  said.  "We’re 
being  flexible  so  that  we  can  adapt  to 
rhanging  conditions.  But  then, 

you  don’t  fly  into  Alaska  in  the  winter  un¬ 
less  you’re  adaptable." 


Cognos  presents 
VAX  CASE  tool 

BURLINGTON.  Mass.  —  Cognos.  Inc. 
last  week  mtroduced  a  cxxnputer-akled 
software  engineering  (CASE)  tool  aimed 
at  to  midrange  VAX/VMS  systems 
from  Ehgital  Equipment  Co^. 

Cognos  said  its  Powercase 

software  is  the  first  such  tool  to  be  fully  in¬ 
tegrated  within  the  company’s  Ibwer- 
house  fourtb-generatioa  language. 

The  tool  enables  users  to  create  appli- 
caboos  —  from  design  to  documentatioo 
—  more  quickly  within  Ibwerbouse.  It  is 
also  integrated  with  ANSI.  SQL  and  DEC 
RMSflatfiles. 

According  to  Kristina  Sorensen,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group. 
"Many  CASE  tools  serve  only  one  a^iect 
of  the  apfrfkatkxi  developni^  process, 
such  as  just  the  design  or  the  code  genera¬ 
tion. ’* 

Sorensen  added.  "I^^wercase’s 
strength  is  that  it  covers  all  aspects  of  ap- 
pbcaboos  developroent.  ’  ’ 

Priced  at  $15,000  for  the  mitial  li¬ 
cense.  fWercase  is  available  immediate¬ 
ly  for  VAX  workstatkns  running  Decwin- 
dows. 

MARiTRAN  JOHNSON 


Digital  Eqiapment  Corp.  named 
Seartt  Roebuck  and  Co.  the  winner  of 
the  Retail  lonovatioa  Technology  Award 
last  month  far  its  use  of  innovative  cmn- 
puter  technology.  Sears  won  (cr  its  inte¬ 
gration  of  a  merdiandise  assortment 
planning  process  that  relies  on  distributed 
database  tedmology,  netwoiking  and  ex¬ 
tensive  end-user  computing . 

SAP  America,  Inc.  has  entered  an 
agreement  with  professiooal  services 
firm  Deloitte  A  Touche  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  siqiport  of  SAPs  R/2  system. 


frame  software  for  handling  a  range  of 
business  ai^ilications. 

System  Software  Associates,  Inc. 
has  announced  the  availability  o(  AS/SET 
Integrator,  a  new  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  product  that  integrates 
Knowledgeware,  Inc.’s  Information 
Engineering  Workbench  with  System 
Software’s  AS/SET  cm  the  IBM  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400.  The  integrator  ;^ua 
is  currently  availaUe  and  is  priced  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $10,000. 


versity  of  Southern  Califomia  re¬ 
cently  announced  an  alliance  for  market¬ 
ing  automated  student  admissions 
processing  software.  The  product  report¬ 
edly  allows  admissions  cmmselors  to  view 
electrcMiic  images  of  student  apf^icatioas, 
transcripts,  letters  U  recommendation 
and  other  paper-based  documents  inter¬ 
actively  with  computerized  student  data 
records. 

Sun  Data,  Inc.  and  Sungard  Recov¬ 
ery  Servkea,  Inc.  are  curroitly  cooper¬ 
atively  marketing  disaster  recovery  ser¬ 
vices  for  IBM  midrange  systems, 
including  the  Apidication  System/400. 
System/36  and  System/38.  The  two  firms 
sh^  disaster  recovoy  facilities  and 
personnel  as  well  as  support  capatniities. 
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For  just  $149  trade  up  to  the  most  feature- rich 
3270  connectivity  solution  for  Windows  3.0 

Now  you  can  get  IRMAVtorkSiation  For  Windows,  a  $495  value,  for  just  $149.  Just  trade  up 
from  your  old  3270  communications  software  -  regardless  of  who  you  bought  it  from. 

Return  this  card  with  a  photocopy  of  your  original  master  3270  communications  software 
disk.  Offer  valid  until  March  29, 1991.  See  back  of  card  for  further  instruaions. 

□  Yes,  send  me  IRMAW3rkStation  For  Windows  for  $149.00  plus  $5.00  freight.  (Both 
and  S'A"  disks  are  included  in  package.) 


Name 

City 

State 

- Zip - 

Current  3270  Communications  Software - 

IRMA^rkStation  For  Windows  $149.00  (Part  Number  007921) 

Freight  5.00 

Sales  Tax*  _ 

Total  ,  I 


66E 


Upon  receipt  of  IRMA  Workstation  For  Windows  you  will  be  asked  to  send  in  your  OTgi^ 
3;TO  communications  software  master  disk  via  traceable  carrier  If  not  received  within  30 
days, you'll  be  billed  for  the  ftill  retail  cost  of  $495. 

Method  of  Payment 

□  Check  enclosed  DVISA  □  MasterCard  □  American  Express 


Name  on  card  (please  print):  _ 


_  Expiration  Date; . 


•Suie/local  ux  on  produa  applicable  in  AL.  AZ, CA^ GA,  ^s'maJWI^MO 

local  ux  on  produa  and  freight  applicable  in  CO.CT.FL,  IN.KS,  MI,^,  ’  ’  of  their  Tto 

WA.  Wl,  ItV  Castometi  that  are  exempt  from  paying  sute  or  local  taxes  must  enclose  a  p 
Exemption  Certificate  with  order 

By  Fax:  Fax  photocopy  of  master  disk  and  order  form  with  charge  card  information  to 
(404)442-4366.  . 

By  Mail:  Send  in  phottxropy  of  master  disk  and  order  form  with  charge  ^d 

or  check  to  DCA^ponse  Center,  ATTN:  PCS  1000-214, 1000  Alderman  Drive.  Alpharetta. 

GA  30202-9902.  ^  ^  a 

By  Phone  or  Purchase  Order:  Call  1-800-289-4EX:a  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  EST  Monday-Thursday, 
8a.m.to6p.m.  ESTFridays.' 

Shipments  will  be  by  ground  carriet.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  \. 
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SAS  Institute  announces  plan  to 
link  with  Ingres  database  on  VAX 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cnsrvr 


LAS  VEGAS  —  SAS  Institute,  Inc.  chose 
D^cpo  '90  as  the  place  to  announce 
that  it  is  wocidng  on  an  application  that 
wiD  link  the  SAS  Appbcatioos  System  un¬ 
der  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  VMS  envi¬ 
ronment  with  Ingres  Corp.'s  Ingres  data¬ 
base  software. 

According  to  SAS,  the  product  is  still  in 
the  experimental  testing  phase  and  is 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  second  quar¬ 


ter  of  1991.  When  completed,  the  inter¬ 
face  wiD  reportedly  allow  VMS  users  to 
seamlessly  access  Ingres  tables  directly 
from  within  the  SAS  Applications  System 
or  extract  data  for  pla<»ment  in  SAS  data 
files.  SAS  products  are  currently  instaDed 
at  3,500  DEC  VAX  sites  worldwide. 

SAS/CPE  upgraded 

In  addition,  SAS  has  released  an  enhanced 
vision  of  the  SAS/CPE  performance 
evaluation  software  for  DEC  VAX  system 
users. 


Release  2.0  was  designed  to  aDow  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  to  coDect.  analyse  and  re¬ 
port  on  current  system  use  as  weO  as  an¬ 
ticipate  adjustments  for  future  VAX 
performance  requirements.  The  software 
offers  a  menu-driven  screen  interfKe  and 
a  conunand-hne  interface  that  nrnnirs 
standard  VMS  utilities,  the  vendor  said. 
First-year  bcenae  fees  for  SAS/CPE 
range  from  $575  to  $4,100. 

The  Cary.  N.C.-b8sed  software  com¬ 
pany  also  revealed  that  the  SAS  AppUca- 
tioiu  System  wiD  soon  indode  vector  pro¬ 
cessing  support  for  DEC  VAX  6000  and 
VAX 9000 users. 

Beginning  next  month.  SAS  wiD  re¬ 
lease  a  coUectioo  of  vector  manipulatioa 
subroutines  that  use  the  VAX  Vector  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 


Fbr  onc£,  an  amoimoement 
that  will  have  businesspec^e 
jumpii^  into  windows. 


Until  now,  a  lot  of  businesses  have  been 
hesitant  to  take  the  plunge  into  Windows 
People  have  wondered,  for  instance,  w  hether 
critical  applications  and  viable  communica¬ 
tions  would  become  arailable. 

Well,  if  we  may  be  so  bold,  we'd  like  to 
give  you  a  little  push  -  by  introducing  you  to 
DCA*  s  new  IRMA”  Workstation  for  Window  s. 


A  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  3270 
CONNECTIVITY:  IRMA  WORKSTATION 
FOR  WINDOWS. 


In  the  Windows  30  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  only  IRMA  Workstation  for  Window  s 
gives  you  a  choice  of  single  (CUT)  or  multi¬ 
ple  (DPT)  sessions  via  coaxial  cable,  remote 
SDLC  or  token-ring  conneaions,  as  well  as 
astmhronous  connections. 

It  also  gives  you  32"'0  terminal,  32"'0 
printer  and  asynchronous  terminal  emula- 
tioas,  and  an  extensiw  range  of  3270  and 
asynchronous  file  traasfer  protocols,  includ¬ 
ing  DCA’s  and  IBM’  s.  Both  EKA  and  IBM 
hardware  are  supported,  as  well. 

All  of  which  means  that  you  won't  ha\’e 
to  keep  reinvesting  in  new  software  as  your 
business's  needs  change 

In  addition  to  its  tremendous  flexibility, 
IRMA  VMiirkStation  for  Windows  is  quite  sim- 

•  rf  IRRicd  Omwnunk  3UI  «s  An*  AtJA-*-  «nr  All  •  iihcf  brinJ  jml  r>r>  -Jw '  -"v  i 


pie  to  use,  which  helps  boost  produaivia. 

For  instance,  mainframe  data  can  be 
directly  embedded  into  a  word  processor 
or  spreadsheet,  using  DCA's  QuickScript" 
and  Windows  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

Only  IRMA  Workstation  for  Vt'indows 
suppoas  APPC  and  supplies  you  with  a  u.ser 
interface  that  conforms  to  IBM's  SAA/CUA 
standard.  It  also  provides  you  with  a  transpar¬ 
ent  migration  patli  toOS/2f  usingDCA/Micro- 
soft*  Selea”  Communicatioas  Workstation 

TRADE  UP  TO  THE  MOST  FEATURE- 
RICH  SOLUTION  FOR  $149. 

Best  of  all,  from  now  until  March  29, 
1991,  we'll  let  you  made  up  from  your  old 
3270  communications  software -regardless 
of  who  you  bought  it  from -for  just  $149  per 
unit  (the  suggested  retail  price  is  $495).  For 
more  information  or  to  order,  call  1-800- 
289-4DCA,  ext.  66E  (please  have  a  photo¬ 
copy  of  your  master  diskette  on  hand  to  fax 
in  to  DCA  as  proof  of  purchase). 

It's  easy.  Just  take  a  deep  broatli.  Close 


DexpoWest 
draws  vendors 

BY  GARY  BYRNE 
cmmn 


LAS  VEGAS  —  At  the  Dexpo  West  '90 

coofercDce  last  weelL  NkdKilaoo  Sys^^ 

announced  ao  upgrade  to  iti  User  SbeO,  a 
window-ohestted  interface  designed  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS  ter- 

rT)ana]& 

Verskn  2.1  enables  an  organiBtkn  to 
configure  User  Sbdl  for  eacb  user  or  user 
group.  The  product  uses  VKG  security  to 
control  access  to  available  commuida. 

ljceoaefeesrangefrQin$495fora8in' 
^  user  to  $9,995  for  unfimited  uam. 

Some  the  other  products  announced 
at  the  show  included  the  foOawing: 

•  Russell  Informatiao  Scieotts.  1dc.*s  Xe- 
cutive  Office  ^rstem,  s  menu-driven  en- 
virooment  that  protects  the  VMS  operat¬ 
ing  system  from  user  interference. 

A  menu  interfoce  enables  any  appbca- 
tkm,  utility  or  custom  Digital  Command 
Lao^ge  procedure  to  be  added  to  a  us¬ 
er's  menu  in  less  than  one  minute. . 

The  (ffoduct  is  available  for  VAX  or 
Vaxststkm  systems  running  VMS.  Pik¬ 
ing  ranges  from  $795  to  $34,995,  de¬ 
pending  on  type  of  VAX  configuration. 

•  Verskm  4.0  of  Synthesis  Computer 
Technologies,  Idc.'s  Caae/ap  appbcatkw 
devekpinent  system,  a  tool  that  enables 
users  to  produce  C  or  Cobol  code  from 
within  a  VAX/VMS  environment 

Pricing  ranges  from  $5,000  to 
$75,000,  depending  on  CPU  sixe. 

•  Version  4.0  of  Executive  Software  In¬ 
ternational's  I^skeeper/  Phis  oo-hne  disk 
defragmenter.  The  product  features  a  DK 
View  utility  that  enables  VAX  managers 
to  monitor  disk  fragmentation  and  defrag¬ 
mentation  activities  in  real  time. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $250  to  $10,600, 
depending  on  configuration. 

The  company  abo  unveiled  I/O  Ex¬ 
press.  an  automatic  data  caching  software 
package  that  was  designed  for  VAX/VMS 
systems.  A  proprietary  algorithm  enables 
I^  Express  to  determiDe  which  bk>cks  to 
keep  in  cache,  depending  on  the  type  of 
application  being  run,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $375  to  $16,000. 
depending  on  CPU  si». 

•  Networking  Dynamics  Corp.'s  Mul- 
tisessions  2.0,  vdiich  aDows  VAX/VMS 
users  to  run  multiple  sessions  from  any 
VT-styie  terminal. 

License  fees  for  stand-alone  CPUs 
range  from  $1,099  to  $8,900,  depending 
on  VAX  omfiguratioo. 

•  Ckarpoint  Research  Corp.'s  TSB-T02 
($54,000),  an  IBM  34S0-coi^tible, 
rack-mountable.  18-tradt,  Vi-ia.  car- 
thdge-tape  subsystem  designed  for  DEC 
VAX 6000 and  8000  series  systems. 

also  announced  that  its 
DCME-D52,  a  memory  uKrade  for  the 
DecsUtkii  5000  Model  200,tsnowavail' 
able  m  8M-  and  32M-byte  verskns,  winch 
are  priced  at  $2,000  and  $10,000,  re¬ 
spectively. 

•  Version  3.1  of  Gray  Matter  Software 
Corp.'a  Scriplscrver  Printing  System,  de¬ 
signed  to  interface  with  and  manage  local 
or  network  attachments  of  muhivendor 
Adobe  Systems.  Inc.  R»tscript-b«sed 
printers  to  VAX/VMS  systems. 

Ucensefee8rangefrom$495£orVax- 
statioDS  to  $3,^95  for  Vaxdusters. 
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The  IEF™can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


*1116  lEF  is  a  supariw  tool  itor  imptement- 
ing  Infomiation  Enginesfing  because  it 
inlegiates  ttie  entire  process  front  planning 
ttirmigti  code  generation.  We're  deploying 
U*  lEF  throughout  the  corporation.* 
OarrtdV.EtrMS 
wm  rmnvni 

Dtredor,  IniemiatkMi  Systems 
J.C.  Peeemr 


The  strengths  of  the  lEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
appKcation  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.' 

PieiR.  Hessinger 
CMefTisbeelegy  Officer 
Competer  Task  Group 


“Vie  are  using  the  lEF  to  deveiop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  lEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  sterns  development..' 

Wat  Mzynki 

Head  el  Operations,  SystemsAIomputing 
Rolls-floyta 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  faiiure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
tlv^  needed  the  first  time  out.' 

Mark  Oeinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntinglon  National  Bank 


'I've  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  lEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
iEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
Presidont 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Vie  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  compiete  in  iess  than 
3  seconds.” 

Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  Thaf  s  why  we've  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.’ 

JoiiaPajak 

ExocaUvo  Vico  Presidont 
Mass  Mnbial  Lila  Insursnco 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system — in  one-haif  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“Our  first  iEF  system  was  compieted 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  i've  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  I'd  find  another 
job...outside  the  DP  world,  it  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sotsnsan 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykradit  (Donmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI's 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (lEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  lEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend"  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  lEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  lO'to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  lEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-l 
to  lO-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  lEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  lEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


Developers  were  asked  to  compare  lEF  maintenance  to 
former  medwds.  Of  those  reUnnding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productnity  gams  of  from  to  lO-to-l . 


•Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
cari  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  lEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon— 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  lEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

lEF  tools  and  lEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
dec’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  worli 

FuU'service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  lEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800'527'3500  or 
214'575>4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Tf.xas 

Instruments 
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IMxsoftwar* 

tntenctiTe  Dcvdopmett  Enviroomeots. 
Inc.  has  anmuDced  that  Software 
Throi^h  Pictures  Rdeaae  4.2  is  now 
avdable  far  Son  Mkrosyatems,  Iiic.*s 
Opeowmdows  VeraioQ  2i)  applkatioo  en- 
wtrnwmwe  and  Sun’s  Spercstatioo  *2 
woriutations. 

The  product  dows  users  to  set  iqi  an  X 
Wbdow  Systm  Xll-faeaed  software  de> 
vefapenent  center  that  coosiacs  of  a  Sitt 
Spsreserver  490  to  Sparcstatkai  SLC 
combined  with  anil  1  display  server. 

Single  license  fees  range  from  15,000 
to  $21 .000,  depending  on  coofigiiratkB. 


59SMnfheCSt. 

Su  Fnadsco,  Calif.  94105 
(415)543-0900 


database  that  <;•«*«««  infomation  on  all 
employees  and  work  with  the  same  data 
throughout  other  applicatioiis.  ^ 


The  product  features  predefined  table 
entries  and  code  sets,  established  screen 
iWmirintw  and  tiiq>le!Dentatioo  aids,  the 
vendor  said. 

It  runs  on  IBM  mainframes  under 
DOS/VSE  and  MVS  and  cooperatively  ^ 


Because  of  our  loag-tenn  fecniitmem  success, 
fe  place  100%  of  our  national  media  advertising 
in  one  publication.  ComputenmrK 


San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
(415)543-9320 


qualified 


produces  top-calibre  candidates 
prcfiessionals  U'*©  are  truly  interested  in 
,BiB  keeping  tbeir  careers  abreast  of  the  industry’s 
rapid  changes  and  trends 
"Looking  ahead,  tve  expect  several  factors  to 
our  recruitment  adferttslng  needs 
.  jU  —  the  growing  demand  by  clients  fitr  greater 
h^WI  selectivity,  an  increasingly  specialized  in- 
glK  dustry,  a  conttnuaUy  mcMe  market- 

plMe,  and  Ned'S  current  plan  to 
select  an  affiliate  in  the  lucrative 
European  marketplace  As  this  ail 
-  /  b^tpens,  we  inte^  to  increase 

^  J  our  advertising  budget  in  Compu- 

X  tenrortd  proportionately 

•Cooiputenwrid  recruitment  ad- 
irertising  has  been  equally  succesffid 
jUtacus  Consultants  Altbougfo  we've 
esqterienced  ma*^'  sucb  situations,  one 
^tecffic  instance  comes  to  mtnd  Afier  local 
adiertising  proved  unsuccesffid  for  finding  a  particularly 
bard-to-fi^  Individual  in  the  Denver  area,  the  client  gate 
us  tbe  go-ahead  to  advertise  natkmaUy  Vk  ran  one 
recruitment  advertisement  in  ComputeiWJfld  —  arui  got 
an  instant  response  firm  just  tbe  candidate  we  were 
looking  for  —  right  here  In  our  local  area  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  Compucefwcld  deliters  far  better  candidates 
than  any  other  source-  “ 

Computeruorid.  helping  serious  employers  and 
qualihed  infortnatkm  systems,  communications,  and  PC 
professiooals  get  together  in  the  computer  community 
Evety  wedi  Just  ask  Stephen  Kukoy.  For  all  the  Saas  on 
how  Computeruorid  can  put  you  in  touch  with  tpalified 
penonnei,  call  your  local  Computeruorid  Recruitment 
Advertising  Representative  today. 


Stephen  Kukoy  is  not  otxly  President  of 
National  Computer  Asaodaies  but  also 

PresiderKofAbacusConsuhanis.  Inc.lflDeo-  BL 

v«.  Having  been  in  the  recrtjltnictftHisioess  VTAs 

foe  ncarty  15  years,  he  knows  the  critical  role  1 
advertising  pbys  in  flrkding  the  best  qualified  I 
prtjfesMXuls  He  also  knows  where  his  recruit-  I  m 
meat  advertising  dollars  are  bes  spent. 

Riuoded  in  1971 .  Nauortal  Computer 

Associates  (^H::A)  is  an  exdustve  ' 

group  of  privaK  firms  dedicated  to  ^B 

usipbrting  and  exporting  com-  ^  ^ 

puter  personnel  on  a  national  y 

btus  With  an  active  member 
ship  of  32  firms  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Aus^ia.  NCA  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  netwotk  of  "braDch  offices  ’  work 
ins  together  to  place  tbe  best  qualified  IS  pro 
fessiooals  in  the  nght  fobs  Today.  NCA's  aggressive 
growth  and  stiaie^  maikci  positioning  make  recruitment 
advertising  more  important  than  ever 
Since  Compumrworid  is  the  most  respected  professional 
new^saprr  for  computer  professionals,  we  believe  itt  our 
.^Ptr  dtrect  means  for  reaching  Our  entire  target  audience 
—  piogrammen.  systems  anaS^  muf  fS  directors 
aperatiems.  technical  support  lekcornmunications,  and 
PC  prvftssionaJs  even  vice  presidents  and  presidents. 

Arufwub  its  national  reach  Computemorld  h  the  perfect 
place  to  teU  these  IS  professionals  about  bow  NCA,  with  is 
pooled  resources  and  industry  esqiertiu,  effitrs  them  a 

Wider  variety  cf  jobs  in  more  companies  in  Just  about 

every  location. 

"Because  of  our  hng-term  reerwirmeni  success,  we  place 
1009  tfour  national  media  adrertising  tn  one  piMica- 
tkm.  Computerworid  Tmie  afier  time.  Compuierwofid 


Data  storage 

Hevlea-Fackanl  Ca  has  announced 
plans  for  its  HP  9000  Series  800  and  HP 
3000  Model  900  computers  to  support 
tbe  HP  Series  6300  Model  20GB/A  re¬ 
writeable  optical-disc  libraiy. 

Users  o(  HP  3000  Model  900s  running 
the  HP  MPE/XL  3.0  operating  system 

will  now  be  able  to  streamline  backups  us¬ 
ing  tbe  Model  20GB/A  optical  library  and 


the  company's  HP  Turbostore/IQ.  H 
backup  aoftwm.  _ 


A  rack-mount  option  for  tbe  HP  Series 

6300 Model  20GB/ A  was  also  announced. 

The  Model  20GB/A  with  rack-mount  op¬ 
tion  is  available  for  HP  9000  Series  3000 
workststiona  for  prices  ranging  from 
$36,000  to  $84,000,  depending  on  coo- 
figuratkio. 

Hewlett-Packard 
3000  Hanover  St. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304 
(800)752-0900 

Perceptks  Corp.  has  added  the  Triple 
Drive  pack  525  to  its  line  optical  sub¬ 
systems  for  Digital  Equipnient  Corp. 
VAX/VMS  and  Unix  worksutioos. 

The  TDP-525  provides  sB^  less 
than  2G  bytes  of  writenace  data  storage. 
Its  mubipie  optkabdlsc  drives  are  con¬ 
nected  to  a  host  workstation  via  a  small 
computer  systems  inter&ce,  anditsLa- 
aerware  aoftware  package  makes  the  op- 
tical-diac  drives  transparent  to  tbe  work¬ 
station's  operating  system,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $17,950. 
Perceptica 

725  Peiliiaippt  Pkwy. 

Knoxville,  Tcnn.  37933 
(615)966-9200 
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Sapiens  almost  hits  the  mark 


Sapiens  International 


This  is  ^  seventh  in  a 
numtkly  series  of  per¬ 
formance  benchmarks 
tiiatfor  tiu  next  several 
months  anil  fitcus  on 
the  integration  of  computer- 
aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  and 
fou  rth-generation 
language  (4GL} 
products.  The 
benchmarks  are 
monitored  by  an 
independent 
team  headed  by 
David  Whiteside, 
managing  director  of 
Computir^  Futures  Ltd.  and 
his  associate,  Prof.  Eberhard 
Rudolph,  formeriy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Auckland,  for  exclu¬ 
sive  publication  tti  Computer- 
world. 


we  look  at  Sapiens,  a  rule-based, 
object-oriented  development  tool 
from  Sapiens Jnterrtational. 

• 

Building  ofl  artificial  intelligence 
techndogy.  Sapiens,  a  relatively 
unknown  product,  is  one 
of  the  few  mainframe 
applicatxH)  genera¬ 
tors  partkipatmg 
in  IBM’s  AD/Cy- 
cle. 


Carried  out  in 
London,  the  team  of 
two  people  provided  a 
sohtticn  that  short  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Some  of  the 
shortcomings  were  cosmetic 
while  others  came  from  the  team 
cutting  comers  to  avoid  a  lower 
level  tune-consuming  approach. 
While  the  final  sc^on  mrceeded 


Each  product  is'observed  in 
action  over  a  three-day  period 
during  which  a  vendor  team 
solves  dte  case  study  pn^t  cost¬ 
ing  fystem,  an  application  that 
is  familiar  to  most  information 
systems  professionals.  The 
team’s  mission  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  du  capability  of  the  major 
CASE/4GL  environments  to  de¬ 
liver  complete  and  complex 
business  ^uHotts  under  Hive 
fire”  conditions,  in  this  issue. 


the  requirements  in  several  ar¬ 
eas,  the  system  still  contained 
some  bugs.  We  gave  a  rating  of 
"good”  for  the  level  ctf  comple- 
tkn. 

• 

The  team  comirieted  the  bench¬ 
mark  and  its  enhancement  in  14 
working  hours  with  an  overall  ef¬ 
fort  of  24  hours.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  speed  was  remarkahle.  It 
was  achieved  partly  because  of  a 
shrewd  approach  to  use  of  time 


and  compromises  in  the  solution. 
Neverthdess,  the  power  of  the 
tool  was  the  predominant  factor 
and  justified  a  "very  good”  de¬ 
velopment  speed  rating. 

• 

The  power  of  the  rule-based  ap- 
proa^  was  even  more  evident  in 
the  enhatkcement  sectioQ,  where 
the  team  was  afde  to  dttnge 
40%  of  the  system  in  just  one 
hour  and  40  minutes,  llus  time 
the  team  cut  no  comers  and  de¬ 
livered  without  compromise.  A 
grade  of  “excellent”  was  more 
than  justified  for  speed  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

• 

The  documentation  piovided 
was  straightforward,  lining  data 
elements  with  associated  pro¬ 
cessing  rules.  The  hifdier  level 
CASE  documentatioo  was  pre- 


The  Sapiens 
tool  lot 

•  Ohject-ModeOer  —  CA^ 
tod 

•Sepiens  —  Devdopmeot 
ptoform  mcluding  a 
knowtedgebaae 
*  •Qubt — Querybaguage 

•Perfect —PC/3270 
^  eoQulatioo  maiiiframe  link 


CoDMlInit's  tmotmmt  nt 


sented  in  a  pleasant  gradnc  for¬ 
mat  but  us^  an  unusual  nota¬ 
tion,  even  unfamihar  to  the  chief 
developer.  A  comprehensive, 
on-line  cross-reference  fecOity 
keeps  track  of  the  use  of  each 
data  element  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  system.  We  awarded  a  rating 
of  “very  good”  for  documenta- 
tion. 

• 

The  Oldect-Moddler  CASE  tool 
directly  created  data  structures 
in  the  sin^  data  dictionary.  Be¬ 
ing  an  ea^  versioo  of  the  CASE 
tod,  it  was  limited  to  stindc  ob¬ 
ject  rdationships.  The  toob  are 
currently  fully  integrated  in  a 
(me<way  directian  (top^fewa). 
We  rat^  the  levd  of  integration 
as  “good.” 

• 

The  eod-ttser  language.  Quix, 


was  very  efficient  and  produced 
excellent  results  with  very  little 
effort  in  merdy  10  mimites.  The 
language  was  given  a  rating  of 
“very  good,” 

• 

In  summary,  Sapiens  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  product.  It  merges  Al 
principles  with  current  CASE 
and  database  technologies  and 
produces  a  hi^ity  flexible  and 
productive  environment  Its  par¬ 
ticular  strength  bes  in  mainte¬ 
nance. 

As  with  any  new  approach 
there  are  initid  problems.  For 
Sapiens  to  reach  full  potential, 
the  CASE  tod  wiU  have  to  leap¬ 
frog  current  CASE  technology  to 
incorporate  rule-based  devdop- 
menL  If  Sapiens  can  achieve  thb. 
it  wiD  become  a  product  to  be 
watched. 


Development  and  maintenance  report  card 

ANALYSIS  AND  bCSIGNtD  cult  to  implem^  in  an  object 
The  CA^  support  of  the  analy-  rule-based  environment.  Ooe- 
sis  and  design  was  liimted  to  dt-  to-ooe  relatknships  were  imple- 
fining  objects  and  their  relation-  niented“oathefly.” 
ships.  No  business  rules  were 


s^)ported  at  this  levd,  yet  Sq>i- 
exts  relies  heavily  on  general 
nilei  The  earty  verstoo  of  the 
tod  was  unable  to  represent 
some  objects  and  rdationships  of 
the  complex  transactiotL 
STRMGTIlt  Gradncs  are  well 
presented. 

WEAKNESS:  Design  is  only 
partial 

DATABASE  SETUP:  B 

This  stage  took  shdiOy  longer 
than  usual  because  a  la^  num¬ 
ber  of  the  data  constraints  were 
defined  as  general  rules.  AO  data 
is  referred  to  by  a  unique  num¬ 
ber,  currently  restricting  a  data¬ 
base  to  1 0.000  Hems. 
STBENGTH:  Edit  checks  are 
implemented  at  a  global  level 
WEAKNESS:  DaU  has  to  be 
defined  at  two  levels. 

FlUMAINTmANCE 

T1IANSACTIONS:B 

The  requirement  of  being  able  to 
update  multiple  files  from  multi¬ 
ple  processes  proved  to  be  diffi- 
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SmmGTH:  Most  of  the  woik 
is  done  by  general  rules. 
WEAKNESS:  Results  can  be 
unpredictable. 

COMPLEX 
TRANSACTIONS:  C 

The  coooplex  screen  fmmat  and 
coonectioQs  to  the  database 
were  easily  generated.  As  in 


many  other  cases,  the  time  arith- 
metk  required  special  handling 
and  proved  cumbersome.  Spe¬ 
cial  (XMitrol  fields  were  needed  to 
navigate  between  different 
screen  sections. 

STIIB40TH:  The  results  can  be 
incremexkally  refined. 
WEAKNESS:  Display  fidds 
cannot  be  concatenated. 

INCMMUEStA 

Tbe  Quix  query  language  gei^- 
ated  the  sdutims  with  a  few  am¬ 


ple  lines.  While  end  users  could 
write  such  code,  they  also  had  to 
be  familiar  with  the  data  struc¬ 
ture,  induding  the  awkward 
time  representation. 
STROdGTH:  It  is  very  fast 
WEAKNESS:  No  weaknesses 
are  evident 

COMPLEX  REPORTS:  D 

Tbe  standard  report  generator 
could  not  produce  tbe  ”two-up” 
presentation  called  for  in  tbe  re- 
quireroents.  The  team  refused  to 
drop  to  its  lower  level  4GL  Cobd 
generator,  thus  compromising 
“level  of  completkm”  for  ’‘speed 
of  developing”  The  report 
was  generated  from  intermedi¬ 
ate  data  and  did  not  reflect  tbe 
exact  state  of  the  files. 
STROIOTH:  It  is  good  for 
straightforward  reports. 
WEAKNESS:  Data  duplication 
maybe  required. 

INTBtfACE:B 


A  manual  conversion  of  die  Ash- 
too-Tate  Corp.  Dbase  file  was 
needed  to  include  a  contrd  data 
hem  to  eadi  record.  Once  this 
was  completed,  tbe  general  rules 
already  in  place  for  tbe  complex 
transactioD  were  used  to  vafi- 
date  tbe  external  data. 
STRMGTH:  Reusable  code  is 
supported. 

WEAKNESS:  Dbase  file  layout 
has  to  be  modified. 

BdHANCEMBITi  A 

The  selected  enhancement  re¬ 
quired  changes  in  tbe  data  struc¬ 
ture.  interface  structure,  screen 
byout  and  reports.  Here,  tbe 
rule-based  approach  to 

program  logic  sbo:^  hs  full 
strength,  producing  tbe  best  re¬ 
sult  so  far. 

STHmOTH:  Change  is  encour¬ 
aged  with  tbe  environment 
WEAKNESS:  Changes  are  not 
automatically  reflected  in  tbe  de¬ 
sign  documenudoiL 


nk  naMSMK 

IbbI  eliort  24  boon 


gfajMwrt  tine  14  boon,  4  ndnulft 
Tenisltt:2 

COMPlTTERWCXaD 


Tbe  sohitioo  was  initialty  developed  on  a  sin^  (due  to  re¬ 
source  constraints,  not  design  constraints)  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  DOS  workstation  connected  via  tbe  B^ect  3270  emuta- 
tortoan  1^4361  mainframe  running  under  VMAi^MS. 

Detafls  of  tbe  imoduct  are  available  from  Sapiens  USA,  295  7th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y..  10001 .  (212)  366-9394. 
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C»ACO^,RdbArMS”,  Lotus  executive  suininEB>y. . . 

'l-.2^idBA^,  SYSTEM  2000®,  tailsabouta  free  no-rid 

and  othwda^basea  What’s  more,  software  trial.  In  Canad 

fheSAS  System’s  support  of  SQL™  (416)  443-981L 
gives  programmers  a  standard 

langi^fiff  data  query.  You  can  The  SAS*  Svstenu 

ahousetheSAS^rstemtoaccess  JUore  Choici.^S 

raw  data  fUfs  in  apy  format— even 

files  virithni^a^miseingdata^,  thnp 

Once  you’ve  accessed  your 
data,  the  SAS  System’s  int^rated 
data  ana^is,’  and 

graphic  capabilities  will  help  you  ^  gg  ' 
turn  bare  facts  into  mecuiingfcil 
buaness  infonnation.  Choose 
fimn  such  {q)(dicati(His  as  forecast¬ 
ing.  .  .(perationsreseardi. .  .y  ,. 
pcpject  management . . .  qualif^v 
imprcwement. .  .and  more. 

All  backed  by  expert  technical 
■  sui^KH^,  COTisulting  services> 

documentation, and  training—  -r 

direct  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  ■»’? 

one  ofthe  world’s  most  respected  pertteaicorapoure.-^.--:  ^ t 

. _ ft  SASi8aregiaua«dtndanaA«fSAStMtitut 

names  in  SullWare.  ^  other nai  product  aaiDe% we 

t  trademark  <Jrti*deiimi*rftt»ir»e^)ecti«8 

■■|HH|H|||H|P|HHHH|P||H|HH^H|  .  ..  faoiders. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Softw^  Sales 
SAS  Circle  □  Boot) 
Cary,  NC  27512^801 


PhMie(919)€77-a200: 
Ihx (919)677-8123  -v 
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Users  eye  Businessland  plan 


BY  RICHARD  RESTORE 

CffSTAPf 

ATLANTA  —  Struggling  Busin- 
essland,  loc.  garnered  votes  <d 
conBdence  from  customers  earli* 
er  this  month  at  hs  two-day  tech¬ 
nology  summit.  The  personal 
computer  dealer  also  de^bed  a 
restructured  strategy  that  it  sak) 
wiD  pay  o£f  by  providing  for  imve 

Deterioratiiig  picture 

BusinessUtnd’s  rtsuits  have  bifn  in 
the  red  aU  year 
Profit/LoM 

Od  oiiBoas  of  doltars) 


-30  89  90  90  90 

Q4*  Q1  Q2  Q3l 


Source.  Bininriolind.  lac.  CW  Cbarl  tail  Mode 

efficient  service  and  competitive 
prices. 

Debate  the  finandal  beating 
BuaiMkland  has  taken  in  the 
past  12  months,  major  custom¬ 
ers  attending  the  summit  de¬ 
scribed  their  relatioQship  with 
guarded  satisfaction. 

*‘1  haven't  seen  any  cutback  in 
what  they  do  for  me.”  said  Mi- 
chad  Esposito,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  systems  at 
Federal  Express  Corp.  The  cou¬ 
rier  buys  hardware.  scift>Kwe 
and  some  PC  su{^rt  services 
from  Businessland. 

“I  haven’t  seen  [Business- 


land’s  prol^emsl  reflecting  on 
our  bu^ness  relationship.”  add¬ 
ed  George  Billings,  manager  of 
networic  computing  services  at 
Pitney  Bowes.  Inc.  in  Sbehon. 
Conn. 

Several  Businessland  clients, 
while  saying  they  are  happy  with 
the  de^.  added  that  they 
.  would  not  be  overly  incrniven- 
ienced  should  the  company  give 
up  the  ghost.  “What  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  from  Businessland  is  talent,” 
said  Irene  Stecher.  manager  of 
production  management  at 
Grand  Metropolitan  PLC.  Grand 
Metn^>olitan's  mi^Kiry  Co^. 
subskfW  contracts  for  onrsite 
network  support  from  18  Busin-  ^ 
esdand  employees. 

"If  something  was  to  happen 
to  Businessland.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  we  could  ar¬ 
range  scHnething  like  a  transfer 
for  these  people.”  Stecher  said. 

Noproblom 

Federal  Express  is  also  not  wor¬ 
ried.  "We’re  not  so  strategically 
aligned  —  whatever  happens  [to 
Businessland]  won’t  hurt  us.” 
Esposito  said. 

Other  users  are  not  as  blase 
about  Busines^and's  fortunes. 
"Our  decision  to  go  with  Busi- 
nessbod  was  made  before  the 
problems  with  their  indicators,” 
said  P.  J.  Gottardi ,  manager  of  in- 
formatioo  service  at  Phillips 
troleum  Co.,  which  has  a  long¬ 
term  hardware  contract. 

Gottardi  said  he  is  happy  with 
Businessland,  but  "1  look  at  their 
difficulties  now,  and  I  hope 
they’re  temporary,”  he  said. 

Early  1991  is  Businessland's 
goal  for  restored  profitability, 
and  managem^  is  counting  on  a 


new  operating  structure  to  help 
reach  this  titget 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  op- 
eratixQ  groups  are  intended  to 
speed  up  delivery,  enhance  tedi- 
nical  expertise  and  keep  prices 
competitive,  according  to  Leslie 
McNetU,  vice  president  of  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  at  Businesaland 
and  the  architect  of  the  new 
structure. 

While  aQ  of  the  dealer’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  once  driven  by  its  sin¬ 
gle  sales  (fivision,  BuainesslaiMj 
broke  its  operation  into  four  in¬ 
dependent  segments  late  last 
month.  The  General  Products 


Divisioci  wiD  handle  commodity 
sales.  Network  Systems  wiU  of¬ 
fer  network  installation  and  inte- 
gratioo  services  and  large-scale 
vesical  applkatioos.  The  Ser¬ 
vice  Divi^  wiB  support  desk¬ 
top  hardware.  The  last  group, 
Distributioo.  win  handle  intental 
shipping  and  warehousing. 

^ith  the  segmentatioo.  "cus¬ 
tomers  will  see  more  efficient 
delivery  of  product,  and  the 
availability  will  improve,” 
McNeOl  said.  For  exam^  Bu- 
sinessland  now  offers  Quickship, 
a  toll-free  PC-order  line  with  a 
24-hour  turnaround.  A  more  fo¬ 
cused  concentration  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  segment  will  achieve  the 
goals  of  85%  spare  parts  avail¬ 
ability  and  an  85%  rate  for  first- 


visit  fixes,  McNeiB  said. 

Whde  be  is  satiffied  with  cur¬ 
rent  service  levels.  BOliiigs  said 
the  segmeotatioQ  could  lesd  to 
improvements.  "Wkb  this  differ- 
AnHatinn,  I  WDuld  think  yOU 
would  get  better  service  because 
people  could  spcoaliiir  and  not 
be  spread  too  be  Slid. 

Busmesabod's  segmented  fo¬ 
cus  wiU  also  reduce  overhead, 
whkfa  in  turn  should  lead  to  more 
competitive  prices  for  custom¬ 
ers.  McNeiD  added.  However, 
with  service  now  officially  sepa¬ 
rated  from  sales  for  the 
time,  the  days  of  free  support 
are  finally  over,  be  said. 

"No  one  s^ment  will  subsi- 
dixe  another,"  McNeiD  said. 
"We  have  to  make  a  profit” 


Si,  this  word  processor  is  bilingual 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

SANTA  CRUZ.  Calif.  —  A  small 
start-up  software  house  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  bihngua]  Enghsh/Spanish 
word  processing  program  that  b 
intended  to  offer  dramatic  bene¬ 
fits  for  firms  in  pbces  where  a 
large  Hispanic  popubtion  re¬ 
sides. 

Westdifr  Software.  Inc.'s  Dos 
Amigos  progr^,  or  "two 
friends”  in  Spanish,  allows  users 
to  work  in  En^ish,  Spamsh  or 
both  at  the  same  dme.  thus  al¬ 
lowing  computer  access  to  a 
heretofore  untai^ied  labor  pool, 
company  officiate  saxL  The  pro¬ 
gram  creates,  edits  and  checks 
the  ^>ellmg  in  a  document  in 
both  languages  and  conies  with  a 
bOingual  ihctioaary  of  more  than 
291,000 words. 

Dos  Amigos,  vdiicb  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the 


Hispanic  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  was  designed  by  a  p^  of 
fonner  Borland  International. 
Inc  developen  who  said  a  bur¬ 
geoning  matket  was  largely 
overiooked. 

"  Hispa^  are  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  popubtion  seg¬ 
ments  in  America,  yet  somehow 
the  computer  industry  has  biled 
to  recognize  this,”  President 
Maik  Andrews  said.  He  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice  President  Tun 
Moody  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  900,000  Hispa^ 
woridng  in  the  San  Frandsco 
Bay  Area  akme. 

Chokw  of  dwfoult 

The  user  chooses  Eo^ish  or 
Spanish  as  the  debult  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  screa  when  tte 
jnrogram  is  started,  but  second- 
bnguage  interpretations  of  all 
aspects  of  the  product  are  avaD- 
aMe:  menus.  Help  screens,  man- 


uab  and  software  tools. 

While  Doe  Amigoe  is  not  a 
tnn^tor.  sin^e-vrard  tnnsb- 
tioD  duties  can  be  performed, 
Andrews  said.  For  example,  if  a 
user  wanted  to  interpret  "pow¬ 
erful”  into  Spanbdi,  be  would 
press  a  key  and  the  words  ”po- 
deroso”  and  "foerte"  would  be 
presented.  The  user  would  then 
insert  the  choeen  word.  Westchfi 
officiate  admitted  that  cultural 
and  linguistic  nuances  make  H 
nearly  impossible  to  develop  a 
100%  accurate  automatic  trans- 
btion  program  but  said  they  are 
moving  in  that  directioo. 

The  application  allows  the 
user  to  do  mail  merges,  print  and 
share  files  with  other  personal 
computers. 

Hie  suggested  retail  price  of 
Doe  Amigos  is  1149,  but  West- 
diff  nffifiats  said  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  program  at  an  introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  $124.50. 


MICRO  FOCUS’ 

A  Better  Wty  of  Programming’' 


You  can  now  pet  IBM  CICS  OS/2  a»  an  ofuonal  add^m  to 

the  Mtcn)  Focus  COBOL/2  Woribench'**' 

Here  IS  what's  included  in  the  CICS  OS/2  Opwn- 

•  IBM  CICS  OS^  on  Dtskette  Media 

•  SBTUP  Procedure 

•  BMS  Screen  Devetopmem  Faality 

•  Integrated  Prepnxessor 

•  Online  Help 

♦  CICS  prognvnmers  can  now  get  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2 
Wortbench  luJ  the  powerful  imer-sysiews 
conmunicaiions  of  IBM  CICS  OS/2  to  create  and  leu 
new  "coopeniivc  processing*  applicaiiofts.  You  can 
process  OCS  transactions  on  local  workstations  and 
access  databases  on  a  CICS  host  or  on  networked  CICS 
05/2  systems. 

e  The  Micro  Focus  SETUP  procedure  insults  the  CICS 
OS/2  Option  on  your  programming  workstation  within  30 
mmutes!  This  makes  OCS  OS/2  accessiNc  from  the 
Micro  Focus  menu  system.  There  is  no  need  to  do  an 
initial  install  on  the  host. 


♦  The  miegraied  prvprucestor  in  die  CICS  OS/2  Option  allows 
programmers  to  debug  at  the  EXEC  level  Mtd  view  iwtgitial 
smwee  code  instead  of  etpanded  precompiled  code 

d  The  BMS  screen  devekipnreHi  taciirty  can  design  and  paint  CICS 
mnsaciion  screens  or  in^nn  BMS  mapseis. 

♦  Micro  Focus  Advanced  ANIMATOR***  lets  CICS  pnigfwnmen 
create  program  tiruciute  chans,  monitor  multiple  dau  variaMes. 
analyee  souiee  code  execunon.  or  alter  tbe  How  of  cuatrol. 
Wurkbcnrii  ha-s  all  the  loob  you'll  wme  for  debuggmg  mi 
testing  sophtsticaied  online  traasaction  appl'cauoas 

♦  IBM  acs  0$/2  leu  your  workstaiioo  hased  CICS  appl*^KV» 
talk  to  mainframe  dau  Tiles  and  databases  transpvenily.  Build 
and  lest  these  applications  with  the  CICS  OS/2  Oplnn  artd  uke 
full  advantage  the  transaciton  rouiirtg  and  function  shipping 
features  to  reduce  bast  and  neiwort  loads. 

Ltl  four  oppUcmiems  rriMr  wherw  your  Aosueis  needt  rbna.' 
iVrriop  and  tea  caapfraftty  praewing  ^pfirWiiwit  wd*  tAr 
CteS  OS/2  Optiim  for  Micro  FocuiCOBOLfl  Workaneh. 

for  mor»  Monrmtion  about  the  CICS  (^/2  Option  caB 
Micro  Focus  today  at  I'd00-S72’€2€5  or  415-B5S4161. 

aMaraClCSO&2ara»aBamn»soiiHa»fma>Mte>an««iWagimiC<rpereacr> 
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Imagine  a  world  where  one  company. 


...connects  the  strengths  of  two.  Where  a  hundred- 
year  heritage  of  product  quality  joins  with  a  bold 
spirit  of  innovative  technological  development.  And 
a  mutual  commitment  to  helping  the  customer  suc¬ 
ceed  creates  one  of  the  largest  data  communications 
support  organizations  in  the  world.  Imagine  value- 
added  products  and  services  that  reflect  a  single- 
minded  focus  on  customer  satisfaction.  Where  one 
company’s  knowledge  of  your  business  connects 
with  your  own  in  a  strategic  partnership.  Imagine,  at 


last,  a  single  connection  to  successful  data  network¬ 
ing.  Now,  imagine  that  one  company... 

AT&T  Paradyne. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  connect  with  success  in 
data  networking,  call  1  800  482-3333  Ext.  217. 

In  Canada,  call  1  416  494-0453- 

Europe  (44)  923-55550  FAX:  (44)  923-55638.  Japan  (81 )  3-245-0431 
FAX:  (81)  3-245-0433.  Hong  Kong  (85)  25-430083  FAX:  (85)  25-413'767. 
Ladn  America  (1)  813-530-2865  FAX:  (1)  813-530-2575 


f  AWT  Paradyne 


NO  CONTEST. 

In  the  race  for  performance,  no  other  application 
development  environment  can  keep  up  with  the  unparalleled 
speed  of  Cognos’ PowerHouse? 

Because  the  PowerHouse  application  development 
environment  is  tightly  integrated  wift  your  hardware  vendor' s 
database  and  file  management  systems.  So  the  applications 
you  create  run  with  maximum  speed  and  performance.  And 
beat  anything  else  hands  down. 

And  for  multi-vendor  and  UNIX  environments, 

Cognos  StarBase”  beats  any  other  portable  RDBMS.  Also 
hands  down. 

No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  most  widely  installed 
application  development  environment  on  Hewlett-Packard. 

Chi  Digital.  On  Data  (Jeneral,  too.  And  now  available  for 
the  AS/400. 

So  try  using  some  real  tools,  not  toys,  for  application 
development.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4-COGNOS. 

. In  Cana^,  rail  1-800-267-2777. 


G 1990,  Cognoe.  RiwerHouse  is  a  roistered  trademark  and  StarBase  is  a  tradeinaric  of  Cogrtos. 

The  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademarked  or  service  marked  by  their  respective  manufacturers. 
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Dutch  growers  use  IS  to 
fight  battle  of  the  blotch 


HC®ST,  The  Netherlands  — 
Next  time  you  eat  a  mushroom, 
consider  bacterial  blotch.  No,  it 
is  not  some  weird  type  ctf  sldn 
disorder  you  develop  from  con¬ 
suming  mushrooms.  Bacterial 
blotch  appears  as  dark  spots  on 
the  cap  a  mu^troom,  a  bad 
case  of  it  can  be  devasting  to  a 
mushroom  grower. 

The  mushroom  industry  pro¬ 
vides  Holland  with  $175  million 
per  year,  and  the  country  has  en¬ 
list^  the  aid  of  expert  system 
scrftware  to  help  win  the  ongoing 
battle  of  the  bkrtch. 

Leo  Van  Griensven  started 
building  an  expert  system  in 
1967  at  the  Mushroom  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  a  government  in¬ 
stitution  that  is  financed  by  both 
the  growers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Together  with  Joost 
Backus,  a  knowledge  engineer 


and  systems  builder.  Van 
Griensven  has  developed  an 
easy-to-use  system  to  guide 
mu^oom  growers  through  the 
threat  of  pests  and  disease  dur¬ 
ing  the  cuMvation  process. 

The  duo  relied  on  the  Knowl¬ 
edge  Engineering  System  from 
Sc^ware  A  &  E  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  as  the  basis  of  its  agricultur¬ 


al  aid  program.  The  Knowledge 
Engmeering  System  commani- 
cates  to  theend  user  by  meansof 
text,  hypertext  and  Carp. 
Laservi^on  images.  The  Dutdi 
are  currently  running  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  OS/2-ba8ed  Cooipaq 
Computer  Corp.  366/25  ma¬ 
chine. 

Because  there  is  no  cure  for 
bacterial  Uotdi,  wtticfa  occurs 
when  there  have  been  errors  in 
cultivation  and  dimate  control, 
the  expert  system  tries  to  identi¬ 
fy  prtMems  in  the  cuhivatioo 
process  or  faults  in  the  climate 
control  equipment. 


An  nxpnrt  syslwm  uUntifies  errors  im  cultivation  techniques 
and  climate  control  that  cause  bacterial  Notches  on  mushrooms 


Observers  say  fast  CD-ROM  *not  a  big  deaC 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CWSTAPr 

Hitachi  Sales  Corporation  of 
America  may  make  it  into  the 
record  boc^  with  its  new  com¬ 
pact  disc/read-only  memory 
(CD-ROM)  drive,  which  it  said  is 
the  world's  fa^est,  but  industry 
observers  are  not  exactly  over- 
wbefanedbytbefeat 

"It’s  nice;  they  had  to  work 
hard  to  do  it,  but  so  what?”  said 
John  Hartigan,  principal  consul¬ 
tant  at  Optiview  Consultants. 

The  CDR-1700S  sports  an 
access  time  —  the  amount  of 


time  it  takes  to  get  from  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  data  to  another  on  a  CD- 
ROM  —  of  less  than  340  msec. 
According  to  Linda  Helgerson, 
editor  of  “CD-ROM  End  User,” 
that  is  about  10  msec  faster  than 
the  previous  recmd.  “In  terms 
of  speed,  H  isn't  a  tag  difier- 
enoe.”shesakL 

Hartigan  agreed.  “Anytime 
you  speed  [drives]  up,  you  want 
to  br^  abMt  it,  but  I  just  don't 
think  that  it's  that  big  a  deal” 
CD-ROM  drives,  which  have 
average  access  times  of  approxi¬ 
mately  400  msec,  suffer  from  a 
reputatkm  for  being  slow,  but 


just  how  slow  is  a  relative  mat¬ 
ter.  Hartigan  sakL 

"Three  hundred  and  forty 
msec  is  DOC  a  long  time:  It's  le» 
than  half  a  second.  If  you've  got 
an  encyclopedia  apphcatioo  and 
you're  looking  up  Terences  in 
it,  340  msec  isn’t  going  to  bother 
you,”  Hartigan  said. 

The  CDR-1700S  also  fea¬ 
tures  several  safeguards  that 
help  dnnittate  re&ability  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  dust  and  other 
contammants.  The  unit  is  com- 
patiUe  with  IBM  ^rsonal  Com¬ 
puters,  ftnooal  Systein/28  and 
compatibles  and  retails  for  $995. 


Once  the  quesbon-and-an- 
swer  critena  is  satofied,  the  sys¬ 
tem  gives  the  grower  advice  on 
bacterial  blotdr  prevention. 

Throu^  an  embedding  tech¬ 
nique,  the  user  interfooe  has 
bea  enhanced  to  afiow  the  user 
to  respond  by  clicking  on  “active 
words"  m  tte  dialogue  window. 
The  mformatioo  is  displayed  on  a 
televisian  morutor  next  to  the 
computer  screen,  and  data  is 
stor^  on  a  Laservisoo  disk. 

One  of  the  main  requirements 
when  developing  the  system  was 
that  it  be  ea^  to  use.  Van 
Griensven  said.  In  this  case,  end 
users  win  be  growers  and  fann¬ 
ers.  and  for  many  of  them,  this 
vnS  be  tbdr  first  experience  with 


a  personal  oompmer,  he  added. 

“We  have  850  smaO  growers 
out  there,  and  because  they  are 
mril,  they  need  the  extension 
service  an  expert  syMero  can 
provide,”  Van  Giieusvcn  said. 
Using  the  software,  the  grower 
caDenCertbeqnstemdiffingcttl- 
tivitioo  for  advice  on  pests  and 
diseaaes  as  weO  as  general  agri- 
odtetl  mformatioo. 

There  are  no  actual  users  ye^ 
the  developers  said  they  antici¬ 
pate  “going  five”  by  year's  end. 
Because  the  proiect  runs  under 
DO  profit  margin,  hard  numbers 
are  unavailable  as  n>  die  cost  of 

the  system  to  the  end  user.  How¬ 
ever,  Griensven  noted  that 
it  is  “not  very  expensive.” 


Maximo  ahit  with  users 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
cmsTurr 

Milhrhghts  and  elecCridans  are 
not  generally  the  types  that  get 
exdted  about  the  latest  techno- 
lopcal  bdls  and  whistles.  But 
Maximo  Series  3  maintenance 
management  aaftware  from 
Cambridge.  Ma8s.-b88ed  Proiect 
Software  and  Developai^, 
Inc.,  may  have  them  waving 
their  wreicbes. 

just  won't  be&eve 
you  when  you  say  you’ve  got 
maintenance  pet^  exdted 
about  a  conqwter  padcage.  but 
they  were.”  said  Glemi  Coogan, 
Wett  Coast-area  engmeer  at 
beta-test  user  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc  in  Maikum, 
Wash.  Ocean  Spray  uses  Max¬ 
imo,  which  tracks  equrpment 
fna«e^natw»,  repair  a^  other 
tasks.  The  six  facUities  nation¬ 
wide  average  five  to  10 
networked  workstations  each. 

Maximo  uses  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  3X1  as  a  front 
end  and  Gupta  Techooloi^, 
Inc’s  St^teae  relational  data¬ 
base  User  reaetkm  to  both  was 
positive.  Series  3  is  the  foOow-on 


to  Maximo  Maintenance  Sys¬ 
tem.  which  is  in  place  at  more 
than  400  firms  worldwide. 

“When  1  first  aw  the  new 
Maximo  screen  it  looked  ■  little 
bokey,  but  the  more  I  played 
inth  it.  the  more  exdted  1  got,” 
Coogan  said.  He  added  that  the 
only  downside  to  Series  3  ms 
the  memory  requhementa.  “But 
that’s  s  Windows  problem,  not  a 
MaxnnoproUem.” 

John  Cuny,  the  technical 
manX^nanoe  mans^  St  Hcw- 
lett-I^dcard  Co.  in  Corvafii, 
Ore.,  said  be  expected  the  rda- 
tkmal  abilities  to  save  him  a  lot  of 
time.  Currently,  to  charge  out  ta¬ 
bor  and  msledata  for  a  work  or¬ 
der,  Curry  uploads  aO  mfonna- 
tion,  such  as  charge  numbers  and 
verificatioQS  of  sigBature  autbo- 
riation,  to  an  HP  3000,  wtudi 
then  analyses  the  data  and  sends 
enor  reports  if  an  item  is  not 
keyed  in  correctly.  With  Sqttase. 

should  be  able  to  tell  wheth¬ 
er  our  infonnation  is  good  when 
we  type  it  in  in  the  first  ptace.” 
Curry  said. 

Pricing  starts  at  $ 1 4 ,480 .  and 
Maxinio  MainLenance  System 
users  can  upgrade  at  no  charge. 


Prefer  a  TSOstyle  editor?  Try  a  Free  DOS  or  OS/2  demol 

SPF/PC SPF/2 


Here  are  two  great  editors  to  meet  your  needs 
wt>ether  you're  wo^ng  in  DOS  or  OS/2.  A^.  here's  a 
great  deal  for  you  loo  ^  free,  real-working-code  demo 
di^  that  faithkjfly  recreate  the  ISPF/POf  editing  envi¬ 
ronment 

In  DOS.  SPF/PC  hasheen  providing  MVS  and 
COBOL  programmers  with  that  same  familiar  environ¬ 
ment  (or  more  than  six  years. 

SPF/PC  was  the  first  PC  editor  to  bhr^  large-file 
editing  to  the  PC.  With  it's  virtual  addressing  feature. 
SPF/K  allows  you  to  edit  files  as  large  as  the  free 
work  space  on  your  herd  drive,  extended  or  expanded 
memory.  SPf/PC  also  proindes  you  with: 


G  directory  lists  □  True  spM  screen 

G  Command  stacking  G  Picture  strings 
G  Binary  editing  G  Hexadecimat  editing 

G  43-Hne  EGA  support  G  50-lioe  VGA  support 
In  OS/2.  SPF/2  provides  an  even  more  seamless 
migration  from  mainframe  to  PC.  keystroke  for  key¬ 
stroke,  with  true  mainframe  compatibiMy,  superior  PC- 
processing  speed,  macros  and  3270  emulaboo. 

SPF/2  makes  it  posstiie  to  puH  your  applications  to¬ 
gether  with  its  interface  to  IBM's  SAA  "gkie  language,” 
REXX.  And.  if  you  already  have  REXX  edit  macros  on 
your  maintrame.  you  can  download  these  to  the  PC  to 
run  with  SPF/2. 


For  SPF/2.  there's  a  new.  cost-effective.  MuM-User 
License  for  purchase  from  CTC  only.  For  information. 
caN  the  contract  administrator  at  (600)  336-3320. 

Try  SPF/PC  and  8PF/2  for  yourseM.  A  free  demo  is 
yours  for  the  asking!  Just  caH  the  loH-hee.  24'hour 
Demo  Request  Hot  Line  at  (600)  64M700  and  mention 
you  saw  this  offer  in  Hie  Dec.  3  Compvlomorld. 

Command  Technology 
A  Corporation 

1040  MtfinaVilage  Parkway.  Alameda,  CA  94501 
retaphones.(41S)S21-5900  (600)336-3320 
Tetotex:  (415)  521-0369  Tetox  509330  CTC 


In  a  hunv?  Call  the 
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The  486™  PC.  It  a  little 


«™  Never  before  has  this  much 
power  been  plugged  into  a 
business  PC. 

Presenting  the  Intel  486  micro¬ 
processor — a  veritable  powerhouse  that’s 
been  harnessed  for  business. 


A  486  microprocessor-based  PC  has 
everything  it  takes  to  run  today’s  high- 
powered  applications.  And  run  them  the 
way  you  need  to— simultaneously  and  at 
lightning  speed. 

Plus,  it’s  compatible  with  the  hard- 


ware  and  business  applications  you  already  1-800-548-4725  and  ask  for  “The  486  Miax> 


own,  so  you  won’t  spend  any  extra  time  or 
money  on  training. 

The  486  PC.  Plug  it  in  and  start  shock¬ 
ing  the  corporate  world. 

For  additional  information,  call 


processor  Means  Business”  brochure. 

intel 

The  Computer  Inside."* 


486  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS 
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”4th  Dimension:  Speed  and  ease  of  use  even  better 


T0ckiiaUgyAneifsis^  a  roundup  (^expert  opin- 
iom  shmi  ntm  prvductt.  Summaries  wham  fy 
Cooputenrarld  /rm-^sMeerSuMnns  HfrueL 

A  out,  1^'s  4th  Dimeaaioo  rdstkaal  d»* 
tafaaae  nnoagenient  ssistem  package,  a 
powerful  dCT^k^Mnent  tod  for  the  Appte 
Conpoter.  Inc.  Macmtoah.  ia  nov  even 
better,  accordbig  to  peraooa)  conqiuter 
levievera.  Verikn  2  offers  improved  performance 
andeaae  of  uae.  the  reviewen  ay. 

Ease  of  tae:  Like  Venioa  1.  VersoQ  2  featuresa 
higlHiulity  imexfKeand  design  environment.  Un¬ 
like  Venkm  1.  however,  many  common  database 
opentiotts  are  now  built-m. 

Overall  perfonaance:  Altbough  4th  Dimension 
has  innnrasfd  speed,  the  pa(^age  stiD  genera^ 
large  61es  and  reads  and  writes  to  disk  often  during 
operations,  so  a  targe,  fast  hard  <fisk  and  a  lot  of 
memory  are  recommended. 

Data  management:  4tb  Dimension  ensures  that 
aD  the  steps  in  a  groig)  of  data  operatioos  are  com¬ 
pleted  before  it  executes. 

Erpnitinf  The  product's  interactive  symbolic 
tWmgger  and  built-in  commands  afiow  noopro- 
gramming  users  to  turn  out  elegant  applicatioos. 
Macteoah  coapatBiUity:  Ready-to-use  buttons 
and  other  features  can  be  implememed  by  standard 
Madntoah  interfaoe  optioi& 

At  $795.  the  package  is  not  cheap,  anditre- 
qures  at  least  a  Madntosb  Plus  with  a  hard  drive. 
ButforthemoDey.  4th  DimenaonVersioo  2  brings 
the  power  of  a  high-end  database  to  the  Madntodi 
and  makes  database  capabilities  more  acrxssible 
than ever. 


Reviews  Summary 


4th  Dimension 
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to  lOwlurt  10  is  attUtnI.  Only  PC  Week 

rgSit^  a  rtf*"**-*  in  Hu  tan  dutrt  (rs^).  NC:  No  eomment  Tkest  an  aarpafrom  the 
mitmt.  R^loaeinalartteUsfi>r4itaSs 


Acius 

responds 


RATINOS 

•  Uaen:  jotan  nedtmdnm,  Uuiveiwly  of  Caltfomia  {perfor- 
mamcK  8.  east  9);  David  Clmnagh,  Randy  Farmer,  Mcdon- 
ndlDo(i^(8,7) 

•  Aoalysta:  Mirhari  Masteraon.  Mastenoo  Consnlfmg  (5.4); 
Ricfaard  E.  Meyeroff.  Meyeroff  Computer  Conadtaxas  (7,7) 
"Veniao  2  is  more  acoesrible  to  end  users,  albeit  power  end 
oaers.**  Meyeroff  said. 

•  stM****™**  4th  nimmainr  has  a  65%  share  of  the  Madntosh 

datahaae  system  with  an  installed  base  of  more  than 

150,000  users,  afwirdwg  to  the  company,  ft  is  <fatnbuted  by 
Ackis.  Inc. .  a  subsidiary  of  AQ  France. 


Commenis  from  Mark  Vernon, 
vice  president  trfsaUs  and  mar¬ 
keting: 

Overall  performance:  In  Ver¬ 
sion  2.1.1.  we  tweaked  perfor¬ 
mance  for  the  low  end. 

Data  management:  In  Ver¬ 
sion  1 ,  you  could  delete  fields  and 
files,  but  people  were  deleting 
data.  Now  they  can't  do  that. 
Mac  compatibilxtsr:  We  want 
to  be  consistent  with  the  Madn- 
tosh  user  mtertice  guidelines, 
but  we  won't  limit  functioiulity. 


Double  Helix:  More  controls  improve  features 


Double  Helix 

(Mndmiun  Kore:  8S) 
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art  taweim  ■  irnffrfrrf  rmfr  1/ f  is  lOwkm  10  is  eufUat.  Only  PC  Week 
tabm  is  $neiadid  im  the  Stan  sltaft  <kfi).  NC:  Nn  comment.  These  an  acerpts  from  Ae 
tnvtm.  St^toactoalartttUtforettaih. 


Commmts  from  Julie  Lyons, 
product  manager: 

Ease  of  one:  We  offer  pro- 
grammers  three  features:  devel- 
opmg  for  a  client/server  mul¬ 
tiuser  environment,  a  tet,  fimo- 
ble  meUxxl  and  VAX  po^bSity. 
Performance:  This  is  one  of 
the  fastest  multiuser  (database 
management  systems]  running 
on  a  Mac. 

Reporting:  A  pop-up  list  of 
choices  will  be  included  in  the 
rtext  upgrade. 


RATINGS 

•  Uaerc  Ron  Anderson,  manager  of  video  productioQ  at  Feder¬ 
al  Eiprem  Carp.  (An^binwaner  9,  cost  8);  Bob  Antley,  Andey 
BmiBemSyatexDa,Ific(10,8).  "Tbemmterooekeyisitsease 
of  uie.  ft’s  a  very  complicated,  sophisticated  datahsae  that’s 
easy  to  me,**  Andersonsaid. 

•  Aoalysta:  Mirhari  Maatcnon,  Mastersno  Coosidtxng  (6.5); 
Ridi^  E.  Meyeroff,  Meyeroff  Computer  Coosaltarts  (83). 

•  noancial:  With  more  ttn  50.000  nstaDatiQns.  Doufafe  Hdbc 

is  prodiioed  by  Odetta  Cocp..  wkscfa  has  only  IM  employees. 
Double  has  a  40%  dim  of  the  Madntosh  relatiooai  data¬ 

base  managemeit  qrstem  market. 


Odesta  (Corp.’s  Double  Held  takes  the 
unique  approach  of  using  object-oriented 
icons  for  data  management  and  applica¬ 
tions  devek^mKot.  The  current  upgrade 
from  Double  Helix  n  to  Version  3  has  in¬ 
creased  the  program’s  speed  and  power,  according 
to  personal  compute  reviewers. 

Ease  of  use:  Version  3’s  icon-based  approach 
makes  it  easy  to  modify  databases,  and  Xben  are 
built-in  contrds  to  ensure  that  icons  cannot  be  con¬ 
nected  to  create  incorrect  syntax. 

Overall  performance:  Held's  free-form  style  of 
database  management  imposes  structural  over¬ 
head  that  slows  the  system  down  when  buikhng  an 
index.  Macworld  said. 

Data  management:  Special  icons  or  dialog  box¬ 
es  perform  key  functions  that  usually  require  pro¬ 
cedural  programining. 

Reporting:  New  to  Version  3  is  a  concession  to 
procedural  control  —  an  icon  that  can  bold  a  se¬ 
quence  of  Held  views,  eliminating  the  need  to  step 
manually  through  a  series  of  procedures. 
Macintosh  compatibility;  The  icon  buihhng- 
block  approach  is  combined  with  a  visual  internee 
and  comprehensive  documentation  that  makes  the 
program  particularly  appealing  to  novice  users 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  Madntosh  environ¬ 
ment. 

Double  Held  3.0  costs  $595  and  requires  a 
Macintosh  Plus  with  IM  byte  of  random-access 
memory  and  a  hard  disk.  It  can  be  very  useful  for 
midsize  databases  that  need  to  be  modified  fr^ 
quently,  and  it  offers  one  feature  that  no  other 
Madntosh  database  system  has:  It  can  be  used  to 
develop  applications  for  a  VAX. 


Mwrfiodology:  PtMisked  mieua:  avera^  of  available  scores  from  pub¬ 
lished  reviews  multiplied  by  3.  Analysts' ratings  average  of  l-to-10  rating  (1 

ispoor,  lOisezeeUmV  from  product  analystsmultipliedl^Z  Users'ratings 
average  ofl-to-lO  rating  multiplied  by  IS  Cost  evaluation:  average  of  both 


groups'  ratings  of  the  cost  to  get  a  product  up  and  running  multiplied  by  Z 
Financials  No  financial  ratings  are  included  because  the  vendors  do  not 
release  financial  data.  This  is  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  overall  score 
from  lOOtoSS. 
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You  won’t  get  fired  for  buying  NEC. 
You  niay,  however,  get  noticed. 


Introducing  the  PowerMate®  SX/20.  It  gives  you  the  power  and  speed  of 


the  20MHz  Intel  386™SX  microprocessor.  It  gives  you  2MB  of 


RAM  (which  can  be  readily  expanded  to  16MB).  And  it 


gives  you  the  storage  bays  and  expansion  slots  you  need  to 


make  your  system  grow  as  your  requirements  do.  Most  important,  it  gives  you 


something  you  can’t  get  from  anyone  else,  at  any  price:  NEC.  For  more  infor¬ 


mation,  call  1-800-NEC-INFO.  The  PowerMate  SX/20  from  NEC.  Choosing  it 


will  gain  you  a  certain  amount  of  attention.  All  of  it  good. 


CMC 

Computers  and  Communications 


NEC 


.  Doubt  has  an  office.  Anxiety  has  a  key  to  the 

Ambition  and  a  lunch  date  with  Paranoia.  And  me, 
our  PBX  works  as  consistently  as  the  tides.  And  just  as 
who  just  happens  to  be  passing  by  my  office  at  this 
That  ring  is  a  chorus  of  thousands  of  AT&T  workers 
was  a  peerless  decision....”  And  as  the  phone  rings 
residual  value  in  the  industry.  Its  ready  to  grow  like 

1 

maintenance  program  unequaled. ...”  But  Blame  \ 
looking  for  some  other  doorway  to  darken.  Just  as 
asking  me  if  I  had  lunch  plans. 

The  AT&T  DEFINITY  Communications  System  A  buying  decision  supported  by  thousands  of  telecommunicatjons  e)q)erts.  For  more  rnformaiion  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AI&T  CAIALOG, 


washroom.  Insecurity  has  a  stack  of  messages  from 
fm  staring  at  my  telephone  celebrating  the  fact  that 
Tm  doing  this  my  phone  rings,  and  I  say  to  Blame, 
time,  Isay,  “Blame,  you  know  what  that  ring  is? 
reminding  me  that  buying  their  DefINITY"  System 
again  Isay,  “Blame,  this  system  has  the  highest 
flowers  in  springtime  and  is  supported  by  a 
didnt  hear  this  last  part,  as  he  was  down  the  hall 
well  though,  it  was  Advancement  on  the  phone 

^ATbT 

The  right  choice. 

call  1  800  2471212,  Ext  120.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  387^100. 


PCs*  WORKSTATIONS 


Focus  on  multimedia  standard 


BY  MAURAL  HARRINGTON 

CWflMW 


AcoopictdiBCvcnkaafaneD* 
cyckfKdb  deHoes  Hk  locstioo  of 
Tbet  with  a  video  f  fwidalion 
of  the  condy.  A  teech-yomelf 
fareigi  bngiay  tirogram  ads 
taen  with  pronunciition  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  apeak  into  the  per- 
aonal  cpopiiter.  These  are  just 
ha>  SBdexBDptes  of  the  poteih 
tal  (rf  mofeioietfia  technology. 

A  growing  oomber  d  corapa- 
aies  are  amoncing  hardware 
prodiicta  to  rao  these  new  mdti- 
"***t**  software  prodiytv 
oiche  narket  apphcatiaos  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  hehb  of  education, 
corporate  traafog.  maketing 
and  publishing 

Products  introduced  at  the 
recent  Miaoaoft  Mdtimrdia 
Developers  Cooference  fCW, 
Dec.  3)  and  scheduled  to  ^q>  in 
volume  by  mid*  1991  indude  au¬ 
dio  boaido.  mittanedSa  computer 
dapa  and  folly  eqiapped  multi- 
merka  PCs  with  compact  due/ 


rewl-ooly  memory  (CD-ROM) 
(hives. 

Whie  there  are  already  some 
rntwpanif^  With 
baaed  products  that  offer  aindar 


of  the  larger  com¬ 
puter  companies  to  stand  behind 
emerging  nwhinrdia  technol¬ 
ogy,  according  to  iodostxy  ana¬ 
lysts. 

man  mrawK  covinwg 

Nidk  Amen,  editor  of ‘'The  Mul- 
tinwdia  Rqnrt."  based  in  Santa 
Cbra.  Calif.,  s^  the  foct  that 
baidware  and  senucooductor 

ar^  fairing  nA  an  w- 

terest  m  nnihiniedia  technology 


wiQ  help  to  bring  about  a  break  in 
the  price  barrier  that  can  some- 
Umea  prereot  a  new  technology 
or  product  from  gaming  wide- 
apr^  support  in  the  markeC- 
ce. 

Companies  such  as  AT&Ts 
Computer  Systems 
Oivisioo,  Headland 
Technology.  Inc. 
(formerly  Video 
Seven).  Tandy 
Corp.,  Fitstsu  Ltd. 
and  NEC  Technol¬ 
ogies.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  they 
have  supported  Mi¬ 
crosoft's  standard  and  that  they 
win  devdop  multanedia  prod¬ 
ucts  for  shipmeot  in  "earfy 
1991”  under  the  software  gi¬ 
ant's  new  Multiinedia  spedfica- 

Boifaoro.  Mas&.-based  NEC 
said  that  next  qring.  it  wiO  intro¬ 
duce  a  fuO  muhimedia  PC  prod¬ 
uct  line  from  the  Intd  Corp. 
8()386SX-level  microprocessor 
on  up.  which  is  to  include  "at 


c^abiktics.  Kficro-  place, 
soft  Carp.'8  receit  introduetkm 


of  its  Midthneiii 
Developers  Kit. 
which  lays  down 
standard  spedfica- 
tkns  for  intdtiincdia 
hardware  and  aoft- 
ware  products,  is  the 
push  that  has  been 
needed  to  get  some 


least  4M  bytes  of  candom-aocess 
memory.''  a  CD-ROM  drive  and 
audio,  graidiics,  text,  motioo  and 
still  video  capabilities,  accordmg 
to  Marc  Milkr,  director  of  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  at  NEC's  multi- 
media  divisiaQ. 

AVVwrQQOIW  SySVWfRS 

Tandy  is  scheduled  to  shq)  soft¬ 
ware  development  s3rstenis  for 
affordable  PC-based  mdtimedia 
systems  baaed  on  Uie  company's 
4^25  LX  computer,  wh^  in¬ 
cludes  a  25-MHz  latd  80386  mi¬ 
croprocessor,  according  to  the 
company. 

liie  system  —  and  others 
conforming  to  its  ^ledficatioQS 
—  w£D  also  indude  at  least  2M 
bytes  of  RAM.  a  (^ROM  drive, 
a  30M-byte  hard  drive,  a  1.44M- 
byte  3.5^  floppy  <lnve  and  vid¬ 
eo  and  sound  capabilities  for  nud- 
timedia  developere.  Tandy's 
system  is  schedtded  for  ddivery 
to  customers  "sometime  in 
1 991 the  vendor  said. 

AT&T  supported  Microsoft’s 
announcement  and  committed  to 
integrating  multimedia  capabili¬ 
ties  into  its  Rhapsody  Busineas 
computer  product  line. 


Td^o^ased  Fc^tsu  said  it 
wfll  aho  market  multiaiedia 
products  based  on  Microsoft’s 
inaltiineiha  versfon  of  Windows, 
afmnonred  on  tbe  same  day  that 
the  Muhimedia  Developers  Kit 
was  released  at  tbe  devdopers 
confereoce. 

Headtaod  Technofogy  said  it  is 
developing  a  multiiDedia  com¬ 
puter  board  and  (n[>-ROM  drive 
fnmhinatioo  package.  It  is 
seberfaded  to  be  available  to  us^ 
ers  oeA  spring  for  less  than 
$1,400.  acconfing  to  Jim  Ander¬ 
son,  Hodhnd’s  (firector  of  stra- 
t^ic  marketing  for  the  compa- 
i^s  graplua  products. 

However,  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  tbe  hardware  products 
to  drive  tbe  multimedia 
technology  down  to  an  afford¬ 
able  level ,  analysta  were  careful 
to  note  thvt  Microsoft's  an- 
DOUDcement  is  stiD  one  of  the 
first  steps  far  the  new  technol- 
ogy. 

Software  applications  for  tbe 
general  coosuma-  market,  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  are  sdll  at  least  three 
yean  away. 


A  personal  computer  sets  out  to  sea 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

ewsrarr 


BUjOXI,  hfisa.  —  It  was  far  and 
away  the  biggest  catch  of  tuna 
that  Tam  Trinh  had  ever  boded. 
The  VieCnameae  fisbemtaD  had 
just  completed  hb  first  day  with 
SI  expedmentd.  personal  com¬ 
puter-baaed  system,  and  hb 
bout.  Piinceas  Sabrina,  returned 
to  port  rkfiog  low  n  the  water 
with  the  resuba. 

The  system  was  supplied  by 
tbe  hCasbsippi  Department  of 
Economic  (Community  De- 
vdopment  and  was  built  in  part 
from  software  developed  by  the 
Natioaal  Aerooautics  and  Space 
Adminbtfation  far  canqwting 
water -temperature  coolours 
from  satd^  data.  The  Natfonal 
Marine  Fbhenes  Service  added 
features  to  dbpby  water  depth 
and  submerged  obstacles,  and 


BY  J.  A  SAVAGE 
cvsTJwr 


Driving  to  get  Unix  accepted  in 
commercial  markets.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems.  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  six  developers 
have  produced  versiocis  of  corpo¬ 
rate  actouming  and  business 
management  software  packages 
for  Sun  platforms. 

The  new  products  are  large 
software  systems  with  several 
modules  for  functions  such  as  ac¬ 
counts  payable  and  receivable, 
and  general  ledger. 

"We're  not  going  specifically 


tbe  state  agency  added  rubs 
specifying  the  behavioral  charac- 
terbtics  of  12  spedes  of  fish  that 
live  in  tbe  (>ulf  of  Mexico.  The 
system  pinpoints  on  a  map  dis- 
piqr  thaw  areas  where  fi^  are 
most  fikely  to  be  found,  and  its 
water-tenqieratiBe  database  can 
be  upibted  as  often  as  every  52 
minutes. 

Trinh  was  one  of  four  fisber- 
man  chosen  to  lest  the  system. 
The  night  after  the  instaSatioa  of 
the  PC,  ceflubr  tebphooe  and 
antenna,  be  slept  wiUh  the  sys¬ 
tem  00  the  boot,  said  Dtvid  P. 
DeBhnc.  programs  coordinator 
for  the  Mbsbsippi  Technolo^ 
Tranader  office  at  the  Stennb 
Space  Center.  But  then  THnh 
started  carrying  the  gear  home 
with  him  each  evening.  "The 
word  got  out  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  put  some  super-sophis¬ 
ticated  eqi^iment  on  bb  boot. 


into  tbe  accounting  business,  but 
arawnting  b  a  fundamental 
piece  to  get  into  the  general 
businesa  market.”  said  Bob  Oe- 
Laney.  manager  of  market  de- 
vdopenent  for  business  markets 
at  Sim. 

Vorlwty  of  pr  odwets 

Products  are  currently  availabb 
for  Sun's  Sparcstation  platforms 
from  State  of  tbe  Art,  Inc.  in  Ir¬ 
vine.  Cahf..  in  its  M.A.S.  90  Evo- 
htfion/2;  from  Armor  Systems, 
Inc.,  in  Maintland,  Fla.,  in  its 
Premier  package;  frtim  Fourgen 
Software.  Inc.  in  Edmonds. 


He  was  worried  soroeooe  would 
hb  throat,”  DeBlanc  sakL 
DeBtanc  said  Trinh  was 
trained  to  use  tbe  system  the 
first  day  out  on  the  job.  a  process 
that  to^  about  20  mimiles  over 
tbe  ceBular  telqibooe. 

One  day,  tbe  Technology 
Transfer  Office  received  a  call 
from  TVinh.  Tbe  computer 
would  not  boot  When  techni¬ 
cians  discovered  screws  missing 
from  the  computer’s  case  and 
loose  parts  inbde,  Trinh  admit¬ 
ted  be  had  been  exploring  tbe 
machine's  mnards.  "He  told  us 
he  was  ‘knldng  for  the  magic,'  " 
DeBlanc  said 

WoHufoewwIt? 

DeBlanc  said  the  system  works 
so  well  that  it  has  critidzed 
by  environmental  groups,  who 
fear  it  may  lead  to  d^4etion  of 
the  less  common  fish  spedes. 


Wash.,  with  its  Fourgen  Ac¬ 
counting  System  and  from  Ora¬ 
cle  Systems  Girp.  with  its  Ora¬ 
cle  Ftnandals. 

Expected  in  the  first  half  of 
1991  are  two  more  packages:  a 
Database  Accounting  Library 
from  SBT  Corp.  in  Sausabto, 
Calif.,  and  Classic  package  from 
MCBA,  Inc.  in  Glendale.  Calif. 

Combined,  tbe  software  ven¬ 
dors  have  an  installed  based  of 
more  than  200.0(X).  and  Sun 
hopes  that  if  those  users  migrate 
to  the  Unix  operating  system. 
Sun  will  get  th^  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  according  to  the  company. 


Tbe  software  wiD  be  bcensed 
to  (julf  Weather  Corp.,  a  Mnsb- 
sippi  start-up  based  at  Stennb. 
The  (ompany  wiD  license  (be 
software  and  sell  moothly  dbl-up 
or  radio  access  to  tbe  aatelfite 
data,  wtnefa  is  available  for  aU  of 
the  fiDiid's  oceans.  President 
Frank  Schataie  said 

Schatric  said  (julf  Weather 
will  expand  tbe  service  akmg  tbe 
Texas  and  Florida  coasts,  then 
up  Uie  East  and  West  Coasts  of 
tbe  U.S.  Eventually,  tbe  aimpa- 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

evsTArr 


CUPERTINO.  Calif.  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  moved  to  en¬ 
courage  a  range  of  omltiveDdor 
connectivity  options  last  week 
by  announcing  that  it  will  Boense 
its  Apple  Terminal  Services 
(ATS)  protocols  to  third-party 
devdopers  and  corporate  IS  de¬ 
partments. 

ATS  protoo^  are  designed 
to  allow  a  devek^KT  to  create 
mainframe  or  minicomputer  pro¬ 
grams  that  display  and  retrieve 
information  on  remote  personal 
computers  and  allow  the  host  to 
play  the  role  of  a  local  desktop 
applkation. 

The  protocols  are  currently 
available  on  Apple's  Macwork- 
station,  a  server  appbeation  that 
provides  a  Madnt^  interface 
as  well  as  printing  and  filing  ser¬ 
vices  to  client  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  remote  computers. 

With  the  hcenae.  devefopers 
can  create  PC  software  for  IBM 


ny  win  seek  to  license  tbe  system 
to  overseas  companies  for  use 
around  the  world. 

said  data  about  addi- 
tknal  species  of  fish  win  be  add¬ 
ed.  and  tbe  software  will  be  up¬ 
graded  periodically  base^  <mi 
fish<atdi  hbtory  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

The  system  b  written  in  For¬ 
tran  for  PCs  based  on  an  Intel 
Carp.  80286  d&p  as  weO  as  with 
fflM  Video  (}rap^  Array 
graphics  and  a  hard  disk. 


PCs  and  conipatiUes.  Tbe  soft¬ 
ware  retrieves  the  ATS  com¬ 
mands  frtxn  a  mainfrafne  and  dis- 
pbys  the  information  on  the 
PC’s  screen. 

Tbe  Hceose  will  also  aDow 
software  to  be  developed  to  dis- 
pby  mainframe  information  on 
Unix-based  worfcstatioRs. 

Only  on  Mocs  bwforw 

Prior  to  the  announcement,  the 
ATS  .  protocob  could  be  used 
only  on  Macintosh  computers. 

Using  ATS  protocob,  a  devel¬ 
oper  could  create,  for  example,  a 
hotel  reservatioo  system  in 
adiich  a  central  mainframe  could 
be  accessed  by  hold  derks  using 
a  variety  of  PC  roodeb  in  various 
remote  sites. 

Apple  offidab  also  announced 
two  ^rty  third-party  licensees: 
United  Ifata  Co^,  in  San  Fran- 
cboo.  which  seDs  software  for 
IBM  PCs  and  cooqiatibles,  and 
Integrated  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
Kmgof  Prussb,  Pi.,  a  vendor  of 
Unix  software. 


Sun  gets  backing  for  commercial  software 

Six firms  develop  packages  to  enhance  Sun’s  accou  nting  software 


Apple  offers  protocols 
for  terminal  sendees 
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OSI  groups  tackle  user  issues 

Organizations  are  encouraged  to  raise  the  awareness  of  OSI 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWTTT 

CTI STAFF 


Now  that  the  various  flavors  of 
the  Open  Systems  Interconoeci 
(OSD  standard  have  achieved  a 
certain  level  of  technical  viabili¬ 
ty,.  consistency  and  stability, 
standards  bodies  are  converging 
on  the  two  remaining  obstacles 
to  widespread  deployment  of 
such  protocols:  la^  ^  compli¬ 
ance  testing  and  user  resistance. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 


North  American  MAP/TOP  Us¬ 
ers  Group.  Laurie  Bride,  manag¬ 
er  of  network  architecture  at 
Boeing  Computer  Services  Ca, 
called  for  raising  users'  OSI  con¬ 
sciousness  all  the  way  up  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  level 
“A  lot  of  our  efforts  now  are 
in  getting  vendors  to  buiM  prod¬ 
ucts  and  users  to  start  imple¬ 
menting  them."  said  Michael 
Kaminski,  manager  of  computer 


integrated  mamifocturing/net- 
working  at  (general  Motors 
Corp.  and  a  member  of  the  MAP/ 
TOP  Users  Group.  "At  GM.  a  lot 
of  my  peoi^  who  in  the  past  had 
mostly  been  doing  development 
are  now  focused  more  on  imple¬ 
menting." 

Indeed,  most  Manufactrinng 
Automation  Protocol  (MAP) 
sunMTters  in  the  user  communi¬ 
ty  today  have  shifted  focus  ftum 
getting  the  standard  technically 
workable  to  "makiog  things  hap¬ 


MAP  [3.0]  spedScation  was  fi¬ 
nalized  in  I9M:  we  had  products 
by  mk)-1989.  It  took  until  the 
middle  of  1990  to  ^t  the  first 
unplementations  going.  That's 
where  we  are  now,”  be  added. 

The  North  American  MAP/ 
TOP  Users  Group  plans  this 
spring  to  "come  out  with  an  ex- 
tensioo  that  wUI  add  function' 


ality"  to  MAP  3.0  and  Technical 
Office  Protocol  3.0  while  pre¬ 
serving  compatifatlity  with  exist¬ 
ing  MAP  and  TOP  prodhicts.  Ka¬ 
minski  said. 

Addressing  user  barriers  to 
implemeiKation  of  standards  — 
"not  just  for  open  communica¬ 
tions,  but  also  open  user  inter- 
foces,  databases  and  operating 
systems"  —  is  one  of  the  main 
raisons  d'etre  for  the  Users  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Open  Systems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kandoski.  a  member.  Such 
barriers  "exist  within  any  type  of 
organization  because  a  lot  of 
times  you  don't  have  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  case"  for  standards  deploy- 
ment.  Kammsid  added. 

Open  systems  are  "thought 
of  more  as-  an  appendage  that 
maybe  bdps,  ma:^  doesn't 
be^"  the  organiistiOT’s  bottom 
line  and  key  competitive  strate- 
^es,  Kaminski  said.  Another 
common  barrier  is  information 
systems  departments*  frecpient 
inability  to  sell  top  roanagement 
on  the  idea,  "becuise  naybe  the 
liigh  priest*  of  cocqiuters 
doesn't  talk  the  same  language" 
as  business  executives,  be  said. 

The  Users  Alliance  last  week 
announced  that  it  has  finaheed  a 


Addressing  user  barriers  to 

implementation  of  standards  is  a  goal  of 
the  Users  Alliance  for  Open  Systems. 


pen  in  their  various  environ¬ 
ments,"  Kaminski  noted.  "The 


relatioosfaip  with  the  Corpoca- 
tiOD  for  Opra  Systems  (CCS)  as  a 
more  effective  and  (orntaliaed 
way  of  coosnunicating  its  prion- 
ties  to  the  various  user  and  ven¬ 
dor  standards  organizations,  Ka- 
minsld  said.  The  MAP/TOP 
Users'  Group  is  already  part  of 
the  COS  ui^ella:  in  action, 
the  Users  Afliance  hopes  to  use 
COS  as  a  pipefine  to  such  stan¬ 
dards  ofganiza- 
tions  as  X/Open 
Ltd.,  the  OSI 
Network  Man¬ 
agement  Forum 
and  the  Open 
Systems  Foux^- 
txn.be  added. 

"We  have  the 
makings  of  an 
umbrella  group, 
which  codd  be 
the  U.S.  equiva¬ 
lent  of  what  goes 
on  in  Japan  and  in 
Europe,"  in 
terms  of  estab¬ 
lishing  “a  requirements  defini- 
don  and  product  direction  that 
are  focus^  around  the  require¬ 
ments  of  users"  as  opposed  to 
developing  and  implementing 
standards  "in  a  more  or  less  bap- 
haard  fashion,"  Kaminski  said. 

Another  user  group  that  is 
making  more  use  of  the  COS'  re¬ 
sources  is  the  Nabooal  Institiite 
for  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST),  which  coordinates  slan- 


dardsdefimtionandimplemeata- 
tioo  for  the  U.S.  governmenL 
The  COS  announced  recently 
that  NIST  has  provisknally  ro¬ 
istered  Hs  test  center  to  conduct 
testing  to  detennme  whether 
prodtxrts  comply  with  several 
Cfovernment  Opra  Systems  In- 
tercoonect  Profile  spedfira- 
tioQs.  incfaiding  X.400,  X.25, 
transport.  FOe  Transfer.  Access 
and  Management 
(FTAM)  and 
802.3. 

The  COS  also 
recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it 
has  isBued  a  re¬ 
quest  for  infor- 
matioo.  kxridng 
for  tools  that  can 
be  used  to  expand 
its  COS  Mark 

testing  program 
to  indode  addi¬ 
tional  OSI  proto¬ 
cols,  accontog  to 
CX)S  iqwkesman  Eric  Bofton. 

The  protocote  to  be  added  in- 
dnde:  X.400  <1988  veriion), 
ccnr  X.500  directory  ser¬ 
vices.  additkioal  FTAM  func- 
tkmaiity  and  OSI  network  maD- 
agement  protocols,  the  stan¬ 
dards  body  said.  The  COS  co- 
devdops  and  sponsors  the 
devekynent  of  conformance 
test  tools,  which  it  makes  avaS- 
abfetoitsmen^iers.  Bolton  said. 


GM's  Komimld  agyskis 
group  has  shified  fio^ 
from  iUvetopwient  to  im> 
pkmonting  new  products 


Budget  cutbacks  will 
spare  some  markets 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

CV  STAFF 

Thou^  the  growth  rate  of  cor¬ 
porate  netwOTldng  budgets  is 
tumbling  in  tandem  with  overall 
information  systems  invest¬ 
ments,  there  is  fertile  spending 
ground  for  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices  providing  companies  with 
quick  payba^,  bottom-line 
business  benefits  or  both. 

According  to  Boston-based 
researd)  firm  The  Yankee 
Group,  markets  that  will  enjoy 
the  hi^iest  compound  annud 
growth  rate  through  1991  will 
be  enterprisewide  network  man¬ 
agement  (48%),  local-area  net¬ 
work  interconnection  (42%)  and 
video  eqtiipment  and  services 
(40%). 

One  reason  these  nnarkets 
win  spiral  is  that  they  are  still 
f^y  untapped  and  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  becommg  satu- 
ratfxL  However,  users  also  flag 
these  areas  as  either  requiring 
relatively  low  investments  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  payback  potential 
or  as  too  tigb^  liiiked  to  busi¬ 
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ness  goals  for  companies  to  sur¬ 
vive  without  them. 

For  example,  John  Faceibene. 
vice  president  of  telecammuni- 
cations  at  New  York-based  bro¬ 


Bare-bones  bud^ts 

The  deelining  growth  rale  m  the  average  com- 
muaiaitions  budget  pemUtb  Aat  of  ovemil  IS. 
Ikeagk  fntilegrmmd  easts  in  network  man¬ 
agement.  LAN  linkage  and  video  markets 
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kerage  firm  Garban  Ltd.,  recent¬ 
ly  implemented  a  LAN  in  his 
finn's  San  Frandsco  office.  Fac- 
dbeoe  purchased  gateways  and 
bridges  to  iixerconnect  the  San 
Frafxssco  LAN  with  his  New 
York  LAN  over  an  existing  T1 
backbone  network  "as  a  cost-ef¬ 
fective  way  to  extend  our  trad¬ 


ing-desk  application." 

Facdb^  explained  that  the 
intercouection  equipment  was 
less  costly  than  bdUtog  a  sepa¬ 
rate  real-time  central  processor 
for  the  San  Francisco  site.  "LAN 
intercoonection  b  one  of  our  big¬ 
gest  growth  areas,"  said  How¬ 
ard  Hunter,  corporate  maiager 
of  telccommumcatiaos  in  the 
Tuba,  Okla.,  office  of  Los  Ange- 
lefr-ba^  Occidental  I^troleum 
Ckirp.  "We’re  now  im- 
plementing  the  first  in  a 
series  of  six  or  seven 
capital  investments 
aimed  at  linking  50  to 
75LAN5intbeU.S." 

He  escdained  that 
the  investment  b  nec¬ 
essary  to  hb  business  to 
allow  remote  sites  to 
communicate  with  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters. 
He  said  thb  require¬ 
ment  b  a  pressine  that 
has  "recently  arben  be¬ 
cause  our  users  view 
distributed  networking 
as  competitive." 

Hunfer  commented  that  set¬ 
ting  corporatewide  standards 
has  enabled  him  to  save  some 
cash  and  still  meet  those  wide- 
area  needs  in  tou^  eonomic 
tiroes.  "We  have  just  gained  a 
corporatewide  agreement  on 
which  remote  bridge  to  use 

COMPUTERWORLD 


(from  Crossaxn  Carp.],'*  he  said, 
"and  we've  also  stamfardized  on 
[Novefl,  Inc.]  LANs." 

The  high  growth  potential  of 
systems  to  manage  these  wide- 
area  networks  may  depend  on 
users  hwwnmg  convin^  that 
the  "ri^t"  product  has  finally 
armed.  Todd  Dagres,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group,  said  net¬ 
work  management  b  where 
"there  b  the  greatest  need  and 
the  least  capability.'' 


A  recent  report  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  M8ss.-based  Forrester 
Research.  Inc.  described  net¬ 
work  management  systems  to 
date  as  a  "sinkbole"  for  vendors. 
The  report  also  states  that  com¬ 
puter  giants  IBM.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Hewlett-Psckard 
Co.  and  AT&T  have  recouped 
less  than  half  their  network  roan- 
agemeit  investments. 

At  Occidental,  Hunter  said, 
"network  management  b  a  big 
unknown,  because  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anyone  has  yet  brou^t  out 
a  prorhict  that  warrants  a 
$300,000  to  $400,000  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  systems  purport  to  be 
global  netvmrkwide  systems  but 
frankly,  don't  yet  deh^." 

Facdbene  cautkmed.  thou^. 
that  "you  certainty  shouldn't 
scrimp  on  netwmk  management 


in  the  wide  area;  it's  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  b  as  kef  as  putting  in 
the  network  itadf."  He  said  bb 
coat-cutting  measures  in  the 
brokerage  industry  pertam  more 
to  "getting  away  fr^  provkfing 
carte  blanche  service  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  basics  of  what  m- 
fonnatioD  b  truly  needed.” 

Another  strategy  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn,  Faceibene  add¬ 
ed,  b  negotbUng  longer  term 
Detwofkmg  contracts  and  avoid¬ 
ing  "knee-ierk  management" 
that  b  short-term-oriented. 

Dagres  said  many  companies 
are  turning  to  video  to  save  on 
travel  and  time.  For  example,  be 
said.  "J.C.  Penney  b  saving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  by  having  their  buyers  view 
merchandise  over  a  video  net¬ 
work  rather  than  travefing. " 

He  added  that  the  techxmlogy 
for  both  freeze-frame  and  fuU- 
motkm  video  b  "better  and 
cheaper."  and  that  a  ^  of  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth  makes  video  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  ooaipaiDe&. 

"Time  savings  are  worth 
more  than  airfere,”  Hunter  said. 
He  added  that  w^  be  will  re- 
niam  "very,  very  cautious  of  the 
tectmology  because  it  b  stiO  a 
Up^TOOt  IDVCSt- 
ment."  the  company’s  myriad 
overseas  operatioos  are  "vdiere 
yideo  will  ultimate  betp  us." 
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PC  network  tracks 
mobilized  equipment 


ON  SITE 


BYiMNASH 
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OAKLAND.  Catf.  —  Napoleoo- 
ic  generate  tad  a  saying:  ‘'The 
IcMB  of  a  nafl.  the  kae  of  ao 
anny  r*  It  means  the  littlest  triBe 
—  a  horseshoe  oad  —  can  spell 
defeat  when  it  is  forgotten  or  de- 
livered  tootete  in  a  war. 

George  Bush«ra  generate 
hold  the  same  concept  dear,  they 
juat  track  their  oaite  with  world' 
wide  networks  of  compnters.  Al* 


thou|d»  the  process  is  aided  by 
personal  coaputers,  bar  codes. 

Imes  1^  mamhames,  it 
remans  an  enormous  task  even 
without  the  risk  of  war. 

Maaaivc  ammmts  of  equip' 
meit  were  mohilned  in  August 
with  kttle  warning  for  Operation 
DeaertShiekLhwasuptoiiifor' 
nation  systems  managers  in  the 
anhtary  to  find  out  where  equip' 
meat  and  provisiona  had  to  go, 
bow  it  was  going  to  ^  there  and 
when  it  bad  to  arrive.  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command, 
part  of  the  U.S.  Deptitmeot  of 


Of  mice  and  PCs 


In  ooe  c<  the  OCR  Mrikiac  chmaa  dm  teduliV  In 
bnmbt  10  tke  ataamiatiaB  c(  ndtaiT  (tammc.  PCs 

md  not  ban  R|]lKxd  bntckH  lapo)' <<  Ix’* 
eqmpBent  in  to  be  loaded  on  ihip^ 

Charlea  Cami.  a  tnffic  managemeot  spedaliM  M  Oifc* 
tend  Amv  Base,  receitly  denooalraled  the  St  of  fitting  Ob' 

jectt  nch  s  tanks,  gma  and  troop  csrieia  on  oaanve  U.& 

Navy  carfD  veaaek.  What  waa  once  done  with  wai  pendia  and 

bgf***>  paps  is  now  complefed  with  conpotei  -geiMirSed 


Ao  dectrook  manifes  te  compscd  witli  the  mfitary's  mas¬ 
ter  cargo  dMahMe  teorad  on  a  fid  HN  Iidonnatian  SySena, 
lac.  Level  6  nwIrsDe  at  Oaktead.  Dioaniana  and  wdghta  of 
the  xmf  OB  the  manjfn*  are  tr—forred  to  a  PC.  whkh 

conCsna  the  enct  Iqaate  of  a  vcaad'a  hokL 

Using  a  OBOuae,  mSlsy  peraonod  plaoe  a  ribonette  of  each 
item  one  by  one  within  the  dip's  parimeicn.  The  appfication 
wflnotdhiwequipBenttobrteowedQodedatistareinnc- 
ceaaUe«tDOiBdlsfortheeqinpmaLAfoar<aiarprstoiit 
in  node  and  givea  to  the  skip's  cap^  and  the  officer  in  charge 
of  foadfog  the  asdnaefy . 

JIM  NASH 


Defense,  used  Hs  PC  network  to 
orchestrate  what  many  consider 
history's  largest  and  fostest  mili- 
taiy  buildup. 

With  Desert  Shield  sweating 
out  its  fifth  month,  system  ad¬ 
ministrators  said  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  network’s  perfor- 
manffg.  Brian  Richards, 
microoimputer  pro¬ 
gram  offii^  for  traffic 
management  here,  sax) 
few  shortcomings  have 
been  uncovered. 

He  said  an  acute 
shortage  of  PCs  quiddy 
developed  in  August 
"One  day  you  had  one 
coo^iuter  with  three 
peo^  in  a  room  using 
it  the  not  there 
were  15  people.  That 
slowed  things  down 
somewhat" 

Richards  also  point¬ 
ed  to  preparation  of  re¬ 
servists.  Some  needed 
<nsb  courses  in  ad¬ 
vanced  versioos  of  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  Ashton- 
lite  Carp.'s  Muitimate 
andDba8ein+  and  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp-'s  1-2-3. 

One  d  the  most  striking  suc¬ 
cesses,  be  said,  can  be  found  at 
the  PWtr>r»  latanri  Temiina] 
near  iadsooviHe,  Fla.  That  ter¬ 
minal  had  been  vacant  port  qace 
iirtfl  defense  officiate  reatteed 
they  needed  a  new  terminal  on 
the  East  Coast 

Three  days  after  being  desig¬ 
nated  the  new  terminal  in  Au¬ 
gust,  K  was  linked  and  fuBy  oper¬ 
ational  with  standard  and 
communication  de¬ 
vices,  Leading  Edge  Products, 
Inc.  Model  D  PCs  and  Zenith 
Data  Systems  2-243  PCs.  Thir- 
ty-five  cargo  ships  have  ance 
been  loaded  at  the  terminaL 

In  a  sense.  Elounte's  first 


days  of  production  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seven  years  of  work.  TV 
traffic  management  division  in¬ 
troduced  its  first  network  in 
1983,  linking  three  offices  with 
tittle  more  than  spreadsheet 
software.  By  the  time  Iraq  invad¬ 
ed  Kuwait,  the  system  had 


Netware  286  oetimck  of  3.500 
PCs  on  64  fouh-toterant  file 
servers  at  35  sites  worldwide. 
Thin  Ethernet  coaxiai  cables  bnk 
PCs  within  each  local-area  net¬ 
work.  The  LANs  are  connerted 
to  56K  bit/sec.  leased  fines  to 
form  a  ^obe-girdfing  wide-area 
network. 

Commanding  officers  have 
become  dependent  on  standard 
apphcatioos  that  offer  file  shar¬ 
ing.  dectrook  maO  and  database 
manipulation.  "Wbeo  we  were 
setting  op  Elounte  latend.”  Rkh- 
ards  said,  "the  three  comman¬ 
ding  generate  (of  traffic  manage- 
ount)  were  fianticaHy  moving 
from  location  to  location  to  see 
that  everything  necessary  to  get 


the  job  done  was  available.'' 

He  said  that  officers  on  the 
road  ran  their  cominands  largely 
by  E-maO  via  portable  PCs.  They 
found  that  th^  could  not  afford 
to  be  out  of  the  network. 

But  the  network  has  also 
found  supporters  with  those 
working  closer  to  the  actual  ship¬ 


ping.  It  has  become  integral  in 
pinpointing  any  in-tiansit  gear . 

'*006  of  the  best  things  about 
the  network  has  been  the  status 
leporting  of  cargo  shipments." 
Richards  sakL  "Any  number  d 
people,  from  unit  Imders  to  ship 
captains,  need  to  know  where 
that  eqiapment  is  very  quicUy." 

Sh^  rows  of  sand-colored 
Bradley  troop  carriers  stand  idle 
in  a  gray  asp^  yard  akng  Oak- 
tanfs  Affka  Street,  awaiting 
ohipfTMirt  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Every 
st^  of  their  journey  to  the  base 
was  plaiuied,  trao^  and  coo- 
finned  with  the  PC  networks, 
said  Charles  Cam.  a  traffic  man¬ 
agement  at  Oakland 

Army  Base. 


evolved  Hitn  a  Novdl,  Inc. 


Troop  coffiors  at  Oakland,  Cali/.,  am^bam  nadisd /or  shipment 


EDI  user  numbers  growing  stronger 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 
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WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  Frdfia- 
ing  decades^  predkticns, 
campaoaes  ace  be^mmg  to  em¬ 
brace  etectromc  <teta  incer- 
Cfaange  in  oundiers, 

but  users  are  walking  the  ED! 
path  dowfy  and  are  finding  it 
maritpH  by  pitfolb  as  wpll  as 
promises,  acoinfiag  to  eiperts 
at  a  recent  trade  show  here. 

"EDI  should  be  growing  fost¬ 
er  than  it  is,"  said  Thomas  P. 
Colberg.  a  partner  in  Price  Wa- 
terhouse’s  EDI  Consulting 
Group.  "Franklyi  it'sembarraas' 
ing  to  be  an  expert  on  EDI  and  to 
forecast  explosive  growth  year 
after  year  ato  year. " 

But  if  recem  trends  cootinue, 
Colberg  may  soon  recover  from 
his  embarrassmenL  Accortfing 
to  DaOaS'hased  E£H  coosulring 
Spread  the  Word  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cooqaiaes  worldwide  us¬ 
ing  EDI  —  the  etectfonic  ex¬ 
change  of  busuiesa  urformatioo 


between  oompanim  in  a  standard 
fonnat  —  is  growing  at  45%  an¬ 
nually  —  robust  growth  if  not 
exac^  an  exploaioa  The  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  companies  appearing 
in  the  firm's  directory  of  EDI  us¬ 
ers  increased  to  9,400  in  Au- 
gaoi,  19%  more  tbm  the  7,888 
that  appeared  seven  months  ear¬ 
lier  and  94%  more  than  were 
fisted  14  months  ago. 

While  the  number  of  users  is 
rfoag  rapidly,  moat  have  auto- 
mated  ocdy  a  sroaD  oumber  of 
transactions  for  a  handful  of  key 
customers  or  vendors.  Speaking 
at  the  Electronac  Data  Inter- 
cfauge  Amodation’s  22iid  na¬ 
tional  conference.  Colberg 
quoted  a  study  sbov^  that  the 
average  oumhrr  of  tradmg  pait- 
nefi  for  firms  that  have  em¬ 
braced  EDI  is  just  33.  "The  big¬ 
gest  obstacle  is  the  teck  of 
readiness  on  the  part  of  trading 
partners."  be  said. 

But  a  ooosensus  of  EDI  users 
and  woidd^K  jmplffnfntm  at 
the  conference  revealed  an  even 


bigger  problem.  Efforts  foil  to 
Uie  degm  that  firms  underesti¬ 
mate  bow  much  work  is  involved 
in  EDI  implementations  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  approach 
EDI  as  a  narrow  technical  exer¬ 
cise.  "EDI  is  a  culture  (hange  on 
the  order  of  perestroika.  Tech¬ 
nology  plays  a  signifiraTS  but 
supporting  role."  Colberg  saxL 
"The  miitfake  people  make  is 
focusing  oo  EDI  as  a  technology, 
not  on  overaO  corporate  goals,’' 
said  Holger  G.  Erkason  Jr.,  se¬ 
nior  group  purchasing  manager 
at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  "We 
at  Digital  dcn’t  talk  about  the 
cost  of  implementing  EDI;  we 
talk  about  the  cost  of  implemefit- 
ing  thmga  like  just-in-time  and 
total  quality  cool^'' 

Ehcasoo  sak)  a  cooqiany 
sbmdd  take  a  top'down  look  at 
the  way  it  does  business  and  let 
EDI  fidlow  rather  than  lead  a 
conqirdiettsive  business  strate¬ 
gy.  For  exanqile,  in  dtenwmg 
efectronic  fun^  transfer  with  a 
bank,  a  firm  implementing  EDI 


should  ask  vffiether  the  bank 
should  be  doing  the  company's 
accounts  payable,  Encsson 
"1  couk)  take  off  my  sfavt  and 
show  you  the  scars  becaose  we 
didn’t  start  to  think  i^xxit  these 
things  early  enough." 

Sears,  Roefaudt  and  Co.  has 
EDI  further  than  most 
companies  since  1968,  when  it 
trai»mitted  its  first  dig^  order 
to  a  supplier.  Now  the  retaifing 
giam  supports  10  EDI  transac- 
tioo  sets  and  swaps  1.4  tera¬ 
bytes  of  data  per  month  wHh  700 
suppliers. 

But  Sears  struggled  to  get 
there.  RJ.  Fetkenboff,  informa- 
tx»  services  vice  president,  said 
in  Ids  conference  keynote  ad¬ 
dress.  "Our  early  attempts  at 
onplementing  EDI  were  <fifficult 
and  slow ...  We  found  that  talc- 
ing  about  EDI  was  for  easier  than 
the  actual  implemrntatioa" 

EDI  gurus  agreed  that  top 
management  involvement  is  es- 
sentiaL  "You  have  to  get  the 
ri^t  people  involved  from  the 
h^gjmiing  —  m  partiodar,  non¬ 
technical  senior  managers,"  said 
Jack  Shaw,  presideit  of  EDI 


Strategies,  Inc.  m  Marietta,  Ga. 
"It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  loLmay- 
be  an  hour  a  month  or  a  half-day 
a  quarter,  but  you  cannot  posst- 
bty  succeed  witiKKit  it " 

Shaw  said  as  a  rule  of  thumb. 

ri-wnpaniwt  Oli^t  eXpeCt  tO 

spend  1%  of  one  year's  sales 
over  three  to  five  years  for  a 
comprehaiaive  EDI  nnpleroen- 
tatioQ.  But  be  said,  a  return  oo 
investment  of  100%  per  year  is 
not  out  of  the  question. 

Colberg  said  a  typical  firm 
sbookl  pbn  to  apessA  $1  milfion- 
pkis  for  EDI  and  could  expect  a 
return  as  fai^  as  5%  of  sales. 

In  a  from  the  audi¬ 

ence  to  an  EDI  expert  pand. 
June  Heale,  EDI  systems  design¬ 
er  at  ty*«rTnan  Kod^  Co.,  BSid 
ffie  hardest  tertmiral  challenge 
is  not  dealing  witii  EDI  per  se, 
but  with  the  need  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  changes  to  appficatiooa, 
many  of  them  old  and  complex,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefits  of  EDI. 

To  that  Shaw  responded. 
"Nuke  those  systems,  to’t 
make  ncremental  chsnges." 

Cofcerg  advised.  "Obfiterate, 
don'tsutomate." 
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B  Judith  A. 

Cao^beU  has 
been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  busi¬ 
ness  process  in 
the  infdnttation 
management  department  at 
Xerox  Corp.  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

She  is  responsibte  for  driv¬ 
ing  business  architecture  and 
business  process  activities  to 
positioo  Xerox  to  respond  to 
coaq)etitive  pressures. 

CampbeO  joined  Xerox  in 
1977  as  a  technical  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  General  Services 
Divisioct  She  was  roost  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  strategic 
technology  dei^oyaient  in 
corporate  information  man- 
agnnent 

r«mpM  bolds  a  master's 
d^ree  in  histcffy  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  Uoiverstty. 


Henryk  Starecki  has  been 
pronwted  to  (firector  of  infor- 
matkn  systems  at  Volvo  Fi* 
t**«M-*  North  America, 
Inc.  in  Rockld^  NJ.,  the 
leafring  subsidiary  of  Volvo 
North  America  C(^ 

Starecki  was  previously 
computer  systems  manager 
in  the.  IS  department  Befrwe 
joining  Volvo  Finance,  Star- 
edd  worked  for  Vdvo  Car 
Corp.  and  Volvo  Data  Corp.  in 
Gothenburg.  Sweden. 


Donald  Jackaoo  has  been 
promoted  to  corptxate  vice 
president  of  IS  at  Computer 
Producta,  Inc.  in  Boa  Ra¬ 
ton.  Fla. 

Jadoon,  47,  was  previous¬ 
ly  director  of  systems  and 
chief  mforroatioQ  officer.  He 
manages  aO  of  the  IS  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  $  1 20  miSioo  firm. 

Before  joining  Computer 
ProducU,  Jackson  spent  18 
years  with  Unisys  Co^. 

Who's  Ofi  iho  90T 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistam?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and 

wants  to  by  mentioning 

any  job  dun^  in  Execu¬ 
tive 'Drack.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  public  rela¬ 
tione  department  write  to 
CkntoQ  ^Uer.  Senior  Effitor, 
MnagfuneiW^  ComputtP- 
imrid,  80x9171. 375  Cocfah 
tuate  Road,  Franpngham, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 
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Putting  IS  career  crises  in  perspective 


BY  ALAN  j.  RYAN 

CWSTAFV 


any  Betsinger's  career  baggage  tndudes  the 
stinging  memory  oif  the  day  20  years  ago  when 
he  was  fired 
from  the  com¬ 
pany  he  had 
workedatfor  17  years. 

Betsinger  had 
clashed  frequently  with 
his  boss,  who  regarded 
Betsinger's  methods  in 
carrying  out  a  mandat¬ 
ed  centralization'  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  as 
too  heavy-handed.  Still, 
because  he  knew  that 
his  skills  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  unemployment 
with  a  young  fornily  to 
support  had  never 
crossed  his  mind. 

"I  was  stunned,"  he 
says,  adding  that  the 
cu4>rit  wasn't  his 
boss  but  his  own  buU- 
headedness  and  lack  of 
political  finesse. 

Few  people  in  any 
profession  reach  execu¬ 
tive  rank  without  a  few 
battle  scars,  and  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  00  excep¬ 
tion.  Most  IS  veterans 
have  been  through  more  than  one  skirmish.  Sometimes 
the  opponent  is  a  boss,  sometinies  a  peer.  OccasionaOy. 
as  in  the  case  (rf  having  to  fire  pe<^>le.  the  fi^t  is  internal 


job,  be  had  a  better  position  at  another  company. 

Perhaps  OMre  importantly,  Betsinger.  who  is  ixm 
MIS  director  at  UJB  Fmandal  Corp.  in  Princeton.  NJ., 
says  bring  fired  taught  him  important  lessons  in  bow  to 
deal  with  superiors,  subordinates  and  users  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  for  which  he  pro¬ 
vides  support.  Even  if 
be  has  a  strong  opinion 
ao  a  topic,  be  says  be 

makes  sure  be  list^  to 
the  (^iposing  ideas.  And 
be  DO  kmger  crams  his 
ideas  down  the  throats 
of  Others. 

Betsinger  also  be¬ 
lieves  the  firing  did  him 
good  in  a  more  material 
way.  If  be  hadn't  been 
dismissed,  be  says,  he 
mi^t  have  spent  his 
entire  career  at  one 
company  and  made  a  lot 
less  money.  ‘The  only 
way  I  got  to  being  a  big 
rixk  and  making  lots  of 
money  was  because  I 
got  fi^,"  be  says. 

That  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  Bet- 
singer  is  in  total  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  old  boss. 
He  has  come  up  against 
scxne  Young  Turks  who 
were  just  as  stubborn  as 
be  us^  to  be,  be  says. 
And.  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10.  he's  been  able  to  work  the  probl^  out. 

Betsinger’s  example  is  far  frmn  unique,  says  Norm 
Sanders,  managing  director  at  executive  search  firm 
Russell  Reynolda  Associates  in  Hazlet,  NJ..  although 


Win  or  lose,  they  say,  overcoming  the  trauma  can  be  a 
boon  to  career  growth  and  maturity. 

In  hindsi^t,  Betsinger  says,  be  learned  a  great  de^ 
throu^  being  hied  from  his  job  running  that  company's 
computer  systems.  His  resentment  toward  his  former 
employer  faded  quickly,  and  within  six  weeks  of  losing  his 


conflicts  with  bosses  that  result  in  firings  repres^  a 
mudi  smaller  percentage  of  his  business  than  job  switch¬ 
es  resulting  from  dashes  with  othCT^  line  managers. 

Sometimes  such  problems  can  be  resdved  with  a  little 
Continued  on  page  52 


In  hindsighff,  VJB  Financial's  Betsinger  nfieets  that  being 
fired  was  a  necessary  sedndt-in  kisclindf  to  the  top 


Recession  won’t  cool  demand  for  talent 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


J 


ohn  J.  Davis  may  not  be  Santa 
Claus,  but  he  d^  have  some 
tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  for 
high-level  information  systems 
executives  facing  the  U.S.  re- 


Davis,  president  of  New 
York-ba^  IS  executive 
search  firm  John  J.  Davis  & 

Associates,  Inc.,  said  de¬ 
mand  for  top  IS  talriit  re¬ 
mains  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  he  sees  no  change  in 
that  demand — or  in  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  salary  levels  —  in 
the  coming  year. 

"When  a  company  needs  this  kind  of 
talent,  we  have  not  seen  them  balk  at 


paying  what  it  takes  to  get  that  tal¬ 
ent,"  Davis  said.  'T  don't  see  that 
r hanging  as  this  so-called  recession 
deepens." 

The  increasing  pressure  on  IS  de¬ 
partments  to  scrutinize  expenditures 
or,  in  many  cases,  to  cut  thra.  may  in 
fact  increase  the  demand  for  the  best 
IS  executives.  The  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  proven  that 
they  can  do  more  with  less 
will  be  sought-after  candi¬ 
dates  in  a  recession.  Davis 
said. 

"If  you  can  txing  some 
p  unique  skills  to  the  mar- 

ketriace  and  back  them  up 
with  de  focto  proof  that 
you  have  been  able  to  execute,  you  wiQ 
be  in  demand,"  he  said. 

Davis  said  he  sees  robust  demand 


continuing  for  senior  IS  managers, 
strate^  planners  and  telecoromunka- 
tiocis  executives.  The  hottest  area  of 
an,  however,  may  be  computer  securi¬ 
ty  and  risk  management,  where  more 
a^  more  companies  have  focused  at¬ 
tention  in  the  past  two  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Davis. 

The  two  job  cat^ories  tracked  by 
Davis  that  wiQ  have  weak  or  flat  de 
mand  in  1991  are  chief  technolt^  ar¬ 
chitects  (because  the  job  is  limited  to 
only  the  very  largest  company)  and 
vice  presidents  of  communications 
ptatm^.  "The  demand  is  simply  weak 
there,  and  we're  not  sure  why."  Davis 
said.  "With  the  distributioo  of  technol¬ 
ogy  out  to  the  users,  you  would  thiiflc 
that  toore  networking  experts  would 
be  in  demand,  but  we  haven’t  seen 
that." 
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SUN 

PRDUDiy 

ANNOUNCES 

THE 


MACHINE 


SPARCslation'  2.  If  you  have 
people  in  your  company  who  think 
limits  were  made  to  be  exceeded,  this 
is  their  kind  of  machine. 

After  all,  it  completely  exceeds  all 
our  own  limits.  Last  year,  our  SPARC- 
station  1  broke  every  record  for  price 
and  jjerformance.  And  became  the 
best-selling  workstation  in  history  But 
we  went  back  to  the  drawing  bo^. 
And  created  the  SPARCstation  2  line. 

^  POWER  YOU  CAN  ACTUALLY  USE. 
lb  begin  With,  it  gives  you  twice 


the  performance.  For  about  the  same 
price.  28.5  MIPS.  21  SPECmarks. 

And  4.2  MFLOPS.  There's  also  up 
to  %MB  of  RAM.  And  as  much  as 
7.6GB  of  mass  storage. 

But  more  than  just  a  hot  engine, 
we  give  your  p)eople  everything  else 
they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  Unbe¬ 
lievably  real  graphics.  Easy  net¬ 
working.  And  a  huge  selection  of 
software. 

And  when  you  put  all  that  to¬ 
gether,  you  get  the  kind  of  pxrwer  that 
p)eople  can  actually  use. 


THE  WHOLE  LINE  IS  AWESOME. 
THE  PRICES  AREN'T. 


Just  look  at  SPARCstation  2GX.  It 
delivers  ultra-high  sjjeed  at  no  extra 
cost.  So  it's  ideal  for  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing.  Financial  analysis.  And  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  designers 
who  work  with  2-D  and  3-D  wire¬ 
frame  drawings. 

And  that's  just  the  most  basic  color 
model.  We've  also  built  SPARCstation 
2GS.  It  lets  mechanical  designers  and 
scientists  create  3-D  solid  images  in 


S 1990  Sun  V&ci«vsKm».  inc.  Sun  VbatMvslRns  and  the  Sun  loco  aie  recistwcd  tradenurks.  and  Sun.  SunOS,  OpenWindows,  DeskSet  and  Computers  that  network  people  are  tradentarb  of  Sun  MiCrosysteins,  (nc.  SPARCstation  and  SPARCware 


24-bit  true  color.  It's  the  kind  of  tool 
people  absolutely  hate  to  share.  And 
from  now  on,  they  won't  have  to. 

At  the  high  end,-there's  SPARC- 
station  2GT.  It  does  all  the  above,  but 
it  runs  five  times  faster  than  the  GS. 
And  gives  designers  and  engineers  a 
level  of  image  quality  they've  never 
seen  at  anywhere  close  to  its  price. 

THE  WHOLE  THING  MAKES 
PERFECT  STRATEGIC  SENSE. 

At  Sun,  we  make  a  full  line  of 
SPARC-based  systems.  From  the 


lowest-cost  RISC/UNIX*  workstation 
in  the  world  to  servers  that  support 
hundreds  of  users.  They're  biult  to 
run  the  most  widely  aiccepted  stan¬ 
dards  for  workstations. 

So  they'll  fit  right  in  with  your 
current  equipment.  And  help  your 
people  get  the  information  they  need. 

On  die  subject  of  software,  there 
are  more  than  2100  SPARC  ware- 
applications.  Including  the  most 
popular  PC  software. 

And  with  the  OPEN  LOOK* 
interface,  your  people  will  spend  less 


aoaaesBi 

anaaacB 


time  learning  to  use  the  system.  And 
more  time  on  their  real  jobs. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  call  us 
at  1-800-821-4643.  (From  California, 
1-800-821-4642.) 

And  we'll  give  your  people  what 
they've  been  striving  for. 

A  better  machine  to  strive  with. 

♦sun 

microsystems 

Computers  that  network  people!" 


m  IradenailB  crfSPAK  IrteiM&mal,  IiK.,  bmisri  eiKhisvdy  to  Sim  MioDsystSiM,  Inc.  SPARC  pioductsare  b<sed  on  an  aidiitKtuie  dewkjped  by  Stm  MiaoswtOTS.W.  OIW  U)6K  Mid  IMX  w  wgistewd 
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Settingup 
strategic  plans 
that  r^ly  work 

STRATEGIC  CHOICES: 
SUPREMACY.  SURVIVAL. 
ORSAYONARA 
By  Kenneth  Primoac.  Edwinl 
Promuic  and  Joe  Leben 
MeGrawHUl. 272pp..  $219$ 


What  type  (d  management  book 
do  you  suppose  two  kmgtnne 
IBMos  and  a  coosohant  would 
writ^  U  ia  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  book  would  ofio  sue- 
cesahil  examples  of  strate^ 
^rfanning  a  mandatory,  some* 
times  feared  and  often  noiqiro* 
ductive  business  ritual  Throw  in 
a  lesson  on  thiniring  offensivety 
while  e^ikiiting  tedmology.  and 
strategic  action  begins. 

Straiigic  Ometx  Supftma- 
cf,  Smrnwal,  or  Sayon^  by 
Kenneth  and  Edward  Primoac 
and  Joe  Leben.  does  not  offer  tbe 
usual  recipe  for  success:  Add  one 
part  lock,  two  parts  hard  work 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  coinpeti* 


ban  for  good  measure. 

What  tbe  authors  do  recom* 
mend  in  .  tins  diort  but  |un- 
padted  hunmew  book  is  a  com* 
prehenshre  five-step  plan  that 
incorpontes  viaioo.  tactics  to 
implement  that  viskm  and  cor* 
pontewide  foQow-tiirou^ 

Technology  a  tbe  glue,  they 
say,  that  helps  the  plan  work. 
"Leog*tenn  success  wiDbede- 
ternaned  by  bow  weO  [an  argam- 
ation)  is  ate  to  c^mire.  znaoip- 
tete,  exchange,  manage  and  use 
mforMtioo  a  a  strategic  tool.” 
the  authors  write. 

A  strategic  plan  is  not  simple 
— it  commands  everyone’s  com* 
plete  understaiMfiag  and  beBef  in 
all  organiatiooal  pobdes  and 
yograms,  with  top  management 
setting  tbe  tone  and  tbe  vision. 

1 9wt  Mmcw  from  hwrw? 

Tbe  authors  argue  that  while 
most  companies  think  today’s 
business  enviroament  has  "a 
lack  of  road  maps”  with  which  to 
guide  strategic  progress,  it  is  the 
wise  company  thit  follows  the 
pattern  set  by  innovators  such  as 
Apple  Computer,  toe.  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines.  This  involves  in¬ 
corporating  technology  and 
strategy  to  reach  a  “new  level  of 
organiational  effectiveness.” 


Tbe  authors  challenge  com¬ 
pany  executives  Cmformation 
systems  managers,  take  note)  to 
answer  the  question:  ‘Ts  my  or- 
gsttization's  competitiveness 
Mihutantial  and  sustainate”  in 
relation  to  others  in  my  specific 
industry?  Tbe  successful  strate- 
^  thinking  prOCCSS 

begins  wh»  this 
question  is  an¬ 
swered. 

The  authors  rec- 
nmmend  that  Ofga- 
nuationi  use  a  "new 
set  of  lenaes”  to  ex¬ 
amine  themselves. 

Tins  new  way  of 
looking  at  things  can 
reveal  tbe  "link¬ 
ages”  between  busi- 
oess  functions  and  processes,  as 
w^  as  ties  between  tbe  business 
and  its  extended  enterprises. 

Using  these  “new  lenses" 
win  enhance  the  organiation’s 
ability  to  extett  current  “waves 
of  innovation."  But  tbe  authors 
wram  that  unless  the  company’s 
strate^  vision  is  clear,  pursuit 
of  innovation  can  be  costly.  It  can 
lead  to  a  loss  of  power  and  a  bad 
business  image. 

1  of  Strategic  Choices 
bdps  readers  formulate  their  vi¬ 
sion.  It  outlines  a  “linkage  analy¬ 


sis  teaming’’  technique  showing 
readers  bow  to  chart  an  orgam- 
zatioo’s  “extended  enterprise” 
—  supf^rs,  distributors,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
companies  can  focus  attention 
and  resources  on  tbe  hnks  be¬ 
tween  business  functions  and 
processes. 

This  “electronic 
channel’'  thrives  on 
technology-eoabled 
information  ex¬ 

change,  which  helps 
each  member  sur¬ 
vive.  “Technology 
applied  to  informa¬ 
tion  channels  will 
have  a  major  impact 
on  organizations  in 
the  IMOs,”  the  au¬ 
thors  state.  They  devote  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  book  to  such 
technology,  called  “electronic 
channel  support  systems 

[ECSSl.”  ECSSs  are  important 

as  systems  “that  enable  an  orga¬ 
nization  to  electronically  create, 
distribute  and  present  informa¬ 
tion  or  knowMge"  to  tbe  ex¬ 
tended  enterprise.  Tbe  goal  is  to 
reach  the  end  user  before  tbe 
competition  does. 

n  and  m  of  tbe  book 
continue  tbe  linkage  analysis 
planning  theme  in  which  the 


firm’s  vision  is  linked  to  strategy 
and  tactics  that  help  implefnent 
tbe  vision.  Top  executives  are 
warned  to  “make  no  assump¬ 
tions”  when  considering  strate¬ 
gy  formulation.  Management 
and  operations  persotmel  are  ad- 
to  channel  their  strategic 
vision  throo^Kxit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  extraded  enterprise. 

Tbe  book’s  strength  is  in  its 
examples  of  successful  innova¬ 
tors,  such  as  Federal  Express 
Carp.,  whkfa  used  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  to  change  tbe  rules  of  the 
game  in  the  delivery  industry. 
Two  appendices  are  devoted  to 
linkage  analysis  exam- 

pfes  from  industries  such  as 
health  care  and  education. 

plan  the  book  offers  is 
not  foolproof — each  member 
an  organization  must  tie  individ¬ 
ual  goals  dosely  to  corporate 
goals  or  the  organisation’s  stra¬ 
tegic  visioo  begins  to  lose  darity. 
But  Strategic  Chokes  is  worth 
the  investment  for  would-be  vi¬ 
sionary  leaders.  The  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  between  its  covers  may 
become  the  backbone  of  strate¬ 
gic  planning  in  tbe  1 990s. 

MULINE  SMITH 


SmiUiiia  CempuirrmBrU  aessuttc- 
count  eiecutive. 


STRAIKaC 

CHOICES 


Crises 

FROM  PAGE  49 

accoounodatioo.  Gary  S.  Lynch, 
a  repooai  manager  at  Pyramid 
Devdopooent  Corp..  recalls  one 
example  from  his  fanner  career 
as  a  vice  president  and  manage 
of  corporate  informatioo  securi¬ 
ty  at  a  large  New  York  broker¬ 
age  house. 

Coostaotly  stymied  by  a  hi^ 
levd  end  user  in  a  very  dita-sen- 
sitive  area  who  told  him  that  be 
had  neitiier  tbe  time  nor  tbe  in- 
Hinatinn  to  discuss  security  for 
hts  personal  computer.  Lynch 
says  he  decided  to  change  his 
timing  and  waited  until  10:30 
one  night  to  meet  with  the  user. 

{insistence  and  tbe  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  hb  arguments  at 


tbe  user’s  convenience  did  the 
trick.  "He  became  our  greatest 
supporter,”  Lynch  says. 

Toughur  Bghts 

Other  disagreements  are  more 
intractdile.  however.  Sanders 
tdb  the  story  of  a  face-off  be¬ 
tween  an  IS  manager  and  a  rtsk- 
taking  line  manager  who  wanted 
to  invest  half  a  million  dollars  on 
unproven  information  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  IS  manager  fdt  that  tbe 
amount  was  too  smaU  to  provide 
any  real  benefit  and  too  much  to 
sp^  on  a  test.  “They  reached  a 
loggerhead.”  Sanders  says,  and 
in  the  end,  the  IS  manager  was 
fired.  Frequently,  tbe  outcome 
of  such  stalemates  is  not  firing 
but  a  mounting  frustration  that 
eventuaUy  leads  to  voluntary  de¬ 


parture  by  one  of  the  parties. 

Michael  Simmons,  executive 
vice  president  of  ledmlogy  and 
operations  at  Bank  of  Boston, 
says  there  is  usually  some  way  to 
w^  with  adversaries,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  try  to  understand 
them  by  walking  in  their  shoes. 

Lyn^  agrees  that  under¬ 
standing  is  desirable  but  adds 
that  it  doesn’t  alwa:^  produce 
acceptable  compromises.  That, 
he  says,  is  one  of  the  reasons  be 
deckM  to  switch  to  a  job  with  a 
vendor. 

One  situation  where  under¬ 
standing  did  not  lead  to  compro¬ 
mise.  Lynch  recaOs,  involv^  a 
senior  IS  developmem  manager 
who  “was  absolutely,  incredibly 
against  security.”  Lynch  did  di^ 
cover,  upon  Investigation,  that 
tbe  manager  had  some  under- 


Dealing  with  adversaries 


Wide  each  OK  mat  be  faanfled  00 

an  infividial  bosa.  IS  nuoagere 
wtw  have  had  to  worit  widi  adver¬ 
saries  lay  the  foOowiag  tech- 
oiqoes  can  help  defuse  cooflict  and 
I'lEininwae  career  damage  in  more  than  90H  of 
such  encounters: 

•  Esateoe  the  advenarial  retatioaaliip 
,  from  the  advenaiy’a  point  of  view. 'There 
may  be  chies  there  as  to  vdty  that  penon  is 
fightmg  you  (jouT  dwnands  may  be  creating 
more  work  for  him.  for  example). 

•  Take  tiflae  to  develop  a  aohztioo  that  will 
woefc  for  both  partica.  That  may  mean  avoid¬ 
ing  the  advemry  by  having  one  of  your  employ¬ 
ees  w^  with  one  of  his  employees.  It  can  also 

itipaw  finding  the  <wnmnn  ground  where  both 
! _ ___ 


parties  agree  to  be  more  flexible  and  profession- 

aL 

•  Iky  to  be  friends,  bat  do  not  osake  that 
yoor  life  mmtim.  There  are  some  peraonal- 
fties  that  wd  always  clash;  accept  it  and  get  on 
with  your  job. 

•  Get  the  job  done.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  that  msy  mean  tal^  a  subordinating 

role  to  a  peer,  but  the  top  priority  must  be  work, 
not  ego  or  stubbomoeas. 

•  If  an  elne  fatb,  get  tough.  Sometimes  H 

comes  down  to  your  job  or  the  adversary's  job.  If 

tbe  sdverasfy  is  a  superior,  ym  may  te  better 

off  finding  another  positian.  ff  it  is  a  peer,  one  of 

you  may  have  to  ga  If  it  is  a  aubordmate,  the 
only  sokitian  may  be  to  fire  that  person. 

ALAN  J.  RYAN 


stondable  reasons  for  opposing 
new  security  measures. 

Tbe  proposed  changes  would 
have  required  the  devetopment 
group  to  create  new  interfaces, 
delaying  delivery  on 
a  number  of  sys¬ 
tems.  Tbe  manager 
felt  that  delayed 
products  y/oM 
make  him  look  bad. 

Lynch  says,  and  that 
security  inter¬ 
faces  would  compli¬ 
cate  tbe  lives  of  us¬ 
ers. 

“My  goal  was  to 
secure  systems.” 

Lynch  says.  “His 
was  to  have  tbe 
systems  in  tbe  users' 
hands.”  It  was,  and  remained,  a 
stalemate. 

Dissotlsfoction  ond  chongo 

Simmons,  who  changed  jobs 
three  times  during  the  1980s. 
says  anyone  who  leaves  a  ^ 
does  it  because  of  dissatisfaction 
or  for  a  better  opportuni^.  He 
has  found  himself  in  both  circum¬ 
stances,  he  says. 

Simmons  says  most  of  the 
battles  any  executive  foces  are 
politically  oriented.  “An  individ¬ 
ual  who  wants  to  be  something 
else  in  the  organization  wiD  use 
anybody  else  in  the  organization 
to  get  there.”  whether  it  in¬ 
volves  stealing  ideas  or  using 
others  to  climb  to  the  top.  Sim- 
mons  cabs  that  type  of  worker  an 
“empty  suit"  and  sa3r8  he's  run 
into  nnany  during  his  career.  Bet- 
singer  says  he's  run  into  that 
type  of  worker,  too,  but  he's 
learned  that  more  often  than 
not,  that  person  will  eventually 


get  hts  or  her  comeuppance. 

“Sooner  or  later,  those  peo¬ 
ple  simply  can’t  survive,”  Bet- 
singer  says.  And.sooner  or  later, 
Lynch  adds,  tbe  savvy  IS  manag¬ 
er  abo  learns  to 
share  more  careful¬ 
ly.  Of  course,  tbe 
thing  that  really 
matters  is  tbe  com¬ 
pany  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  idea,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  gets  the 
credit  But  credit  is 
also  nice,  and  “as 
you  mature,  you 
learn  to  let  some  of 
the  ideas  out  of  tbe 
bag  but  not  all  of  the 
focts,”  Lynch  says. 
No  matter  whose 
idea  it  was.  when  a  system  fails, 
the  buck  stops  at  the  IS  chiefs 
desk.  Handfing  that  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  tbe  most  traumatic 
experiences  a  manager  is  likely 
tofoce. 

Avery  Ooud.  manager  of 
technical  service  in  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  at  Bowman  Gray/Bap¬ 
tist  Hospital  in  Winstoo-Salefn, 
N.C..  says  that  when  ioexperi- 
eiKe  among  his  technical  staff 
led  to  the  failure  of  a  system  crit¬ 
ical  to  tbe  business,  be  took  a  lot 
of  beat. 

Back  in  tbe  IS  office.  Cloud 
distributed  the  beat  to  those  who 
deserved  it  He  then  used  tbe  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  to  show  tbe 
workers  bow  to  work  in  a  crisis 
situation.  “I  tried  to  create  a 
nonchreatening  environment 
and  let  them  feel  they  had  a  right 
to  fail.”  Cloud  saj^.  “If  it's  the 
fim  failure,  it's  easier  to  take. 
But  don't  do  the  same  thing 
•twice." 


Clowd  was  hurt  bj 

tecknkalstafTslaA 
of  experience 
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BYBAR9ARA 
BOCHENSKl 

nyone  who  has  navi¬ 
gated  the  jumble  of 
dient/server  defini- 
tkxis  and  product  of¬ 
ferings  probably 
emerged  feding  a  bit 
like  a  mouse  lured  into 
a  maze  containing 
small  morsels  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of 
cheese. 

The  variety  is  enticing, 
but  it's  also  disorienting 
and  hiistrating.  Experts 
say  users  could  find  them¬ 
selves  bumi^  into  dead 
ends  as  they  try  to  design 
client/server  systems. 

The  same  consultants  are 
upbeat  about  this  and  oth¬ 
er  network  computing  architec¬ 
tures.  However,  they  warn, 
there  are  some  important  com- 
pcments  missing. 

of  the  proUem  is  the 
vagueness  surrounding  the 
term.  One  way  to  attempt  under¬ 
standing  h  is  throu^  a  consen¬ 
sus  of  various  definitkms. 

Several  eiq)^  pdled  agree 
that  the  foDowing  firc  points  are 
needed  in  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  6n  other  wcvds,  if  these 
features  are  not  present,  you 
have  something,  but  you  dw't 
have  a  client/server  architec¬ 
ture): 

•  A  client  end  and  a  server  end 
that  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  yet  interact  seam- 
lesdy. 

•  The  client  portkm  and  the 
server  potioo  can  (^>erate  on 
separate  computer  platforms, 
but  they  don’t  have  to. 

•  Either  the  cbent  or  the  server 
hardware  platform  can  be  up¬ 
graded  without  hamg  to  up¬ 
grade  the  other  platfoim 

•  The  server  is  able  to  service 
muhii^  dients  coocurrently. 

•  The  cheot/server  system  in¬ 
cludes  networking  capability. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the 
agreement  Even  these  require- 
romts  —  save  the  &st  —  came 
with  at  least  some  qualification. 


For  instance,  vdtile  the  client 
pOTtkm  usually  operates  on  a 
personal  computer,  experts  say, 
the  server  portion  can  reside  on 
a  powerful  workstation,  dedicat- 
,  ed  server  hardware,  a  minicom¬ 
puter  OT  even  a  mainfirame. 
However,  it  is  also  possttile  for  a 
cliefA  and  server  to  functioa  on 
the  same  hardware  platform. 

’’The  capability  to  install  the 
client  process  sod  the  server 
process  on  two  sqarate  plat¬ 
forms  must  be  present  for  a 
product  to  qualify  as  a  client/ 
server,”  says  Dave  McGovern, 
partner  and  co-founder  of  Data¬ 
base  Associates  in  Morgan  Hill, 
Odif.  ”However,  the  end  user 
need  not  exercise  that  optkn.” 

The  distinction  that  only  the 
option  needs  to  exist  appbes  to 
“netwQiking  capability”  as  well 
However,  none  of  experts 
could  agree  on  what  was  meant 
by  “networking  c^bility.”  For 
most  of  them,  it  means  the 
architectural  components  com¬ 
municate  over  a  local-area  net- 


wcNk.  Oth^  note  that  dient/ 
server  LAN  configuratioos  are 
increasing^  being  connected  to 
metropolitan-  and  wide-area  net¬ 
works,  adadi  instills  them  with 
more  power  and  cocq)lexity. 

Tim  are  four  more  require¬ 
ments  that  many  of  the  analysts 
listed  but  did  not  aH  agree  on. 
These  “debataUe”  require¬ 
ments  are  as  follows: 

•  Action  is  initiated  at  the  cbent 
end.  Some  peofde  argue  that  da¬ 
tabase  servers  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  trigger  action  at  a 
certain  time  each  day. 

•  A  user-friewfly  graphical  user 
interfaceshouldiesideatthedi’ 
ent  end.  Others  say  this  is  not  a 
requirement. 

•  The  database  server  should 
provide  data  protection,  security 
and  SQL  capability. 

Most  experts  say  a  database 
servo*  dKMild  S(g>port  SQL  be¬ 
cause  of  its  staod^  as  a  de  focto 
standard.  “Information  Binlders' 
Focus  claims  to  have  a  cbent/ 
servo  architecture,  but  it 


INSIDE 


Bochoaki,  a  dO^ear  TCtem  in  IS,  is  a 
free  lmcewite«ad*dy«>cedconipiit- 
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Guidelines 

Wbat  yew  need  to  know 
about  cbent  toots,  server 
tools  and  network  operating 
systems.  Page  55. 


Product 

Guide 

A  comprehensive  bating 
of  portable  front-end 
app^tion  dev^opment 
to^.  Page  59. 


doesn’t.”  says  Richard 
Flnkebtein.  prestdeot  of 
Bsrfonnance  Computing. 
Inc.  in  Chicago. 

On  the  otbo  hand,  says 
George  Schussel,  pre^ 
dent  of  Digital  Computing, 
Inc.  in  Andovo,  Mass., 
Focus  can  be  considoed 
among  the  ranks  of  cbent/ 
servo  products  because  it 
divides  the  processing  of  a 
transactioo  between  two 
platforms. 

•  A  significant  portion,  or 
aD,  of  the  appbmtioo  logk: 
resides  at  ^  cbent  end. 

Most  consultants  con¬ 
cur  that  the  appbeation 
logic  should  reside  in  the 
client  end.  The  appbcatkm 
on  the  cbeiA  end  controls 
the  display  management 
and  data  manipulation,  while  the 
database  servo  handles  the 
transaction  logic  and  data  integ¬ 
rity.  Schussel  says. 

Others  disagree.  the 
workstation  end  has  any  intdb- 
gence,  then  that  is  a  cocyerative 
processing  system,”  says  John 
DunUe,  vice  president  at  Work¬ 
group  Technologies  in  Hampton, 

N.a 

This  brings  us  to  anotho 
source  of  confoskn:  the  difio- 
ence  between  efient/servo,  co¬ 
operative  processing,  distrfout- 
ed  processing,  distributed  data¬ 
base  and  network  computing. 
As  far  as  some  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  cbent/servo  and  coop¬ 
erative  processing  are  synony- 
nsous.  Others  find  the  distin¬ 
guishing  foctor  to  be  the 
invdvemeQt  of  a  mainframe  as 
the  server.  Others  look  to  IHM. 

”Tbe  rest  of  the  worid  was 
using  the  term  'cbent/server,' 
and  IBM  introduced  the  term  co¬ 
operative  processing,”  says  soft¬ 
ware  guru  James  Martin. 

In  foct,  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  now  falls  under  I^'s  re¬ 
cently  formed  Cbent/Server 
Computing  Groiq).  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  IBM  IS  now 
placing  more  emphasis  on  cbent/ 
server  architecture  than  on  a>- 
opoative  processmg. 

"The  Cbent/Server  Conqiut- 
ing  group  was  formed  to  ensure  a 
cohesive  strat^  throu^iout 
Continuedon  page$4 
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IBM/*  says  Dick  Newmo,  manager  of 
for  the  IBM  grouq).  "In  both 
diot/aerver  and  cooperative  processing. 
the>  appirntion  is  spread  between  the 
workstatioo  and  the  boeL  In  cooperative 
processing*  most  of  the  processing  is  done 
on  the  boat  In  cfient/server  processing, 
most  of  the  processing  is  d^  on  the 
wbrkstatioo." 

Most  analysts  agm  that  cbent/aervCT 
systems  can  be  considered  a  subset  of  dis- 
trifauted  processing.  However,  they 
warn,  you  should  never  assume  that 
dient/server  systems  are  (hstiAMted  da¬ 
tabase  systems.  •! 

Distriuted  systems  require  various 
transparency  capabilities  as  well  as  ade¬ 
quate  recovery  management  Adequate 
rpcovery  management  and  the  handling  of 
tiw>-ptaase  commitments  have  posed 


by  the  middle  of  1991  that  wfll  handle 
many  of  the  problems  currently  faced  by 
systems  that  try  to  do  distnbuted  data- 
bmoperatioos. 

According  to  Martin,  a  new  breed  of 
software  that  he  refers  to  as  a  “client/ 
server  management  system"  win  address 

transaction  procesamg  as  opposed  to  just 

queries,  ensuring  that  transactioos  are 
DOt  lost  ^vben  failures  occur. 

A  vebdor  that  in  such  soft¬ 

ware.  be  says,  is  Cooperative  Scrfutions, 
Inc  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  The  firm  (dans  to 
aimouDce  a  product  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991  that  would  generate  transaction- 
based  systems  on  a  LAN  using  a  client/ 
server  architecture.  The  monitor  would 
provide  the  same  services  now  available 
in  a  mainframe  transactioo  monitor,  says 


Frank  Clugage,  director  of  product  mar¬ 
keting  at  Co(^)erative  Solutions. 

‘Today’s  software  has  some  of  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  needed  on  the  database  end,  but 
the  application  end  doesn’t,"  Clugage 
says.  '*Tbe  database  vendor  will  say  that 
when  an  error  occurs  and  we  need  to  ndl 
back,  they  take  care  of  all  that.  WeU,  they 
do  —  on  the  database  side.  But  the  appli- 
catkm  is  not  taken  caje  of,  since  it's  now 
partly  running  on  the  client." 

Another  major  concern  is  systems  ad- 
mmistration.  Many  large  companies  are 
starting  to  move  into  IBM's  Systems 
Managed  Storage  to  manage  their  vast 
storage  needs. 

In  addition,  people  are  wondering  how 
they  wiD  distribute  and  refresh  the  client 
software  sitting  on  multiple  woricstations. 


IBM’s  recently  announced  Systemyiew 
strategy  has  {vomised  to  address  client/ 
server  system  administration  issues. 

However,  ft  is  doubtful  if  the  strength  and 

quality  d  products  wiD  be  ready  when 
people  start  to  need  them. 

Despite  these  concerns  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  over  d^nhioos,  firms  are  moving  in 

the  diiectkn  of  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
cbent/server  architecture  —  whether 
that  is  a  '‘true"  client/server  architecture 
or  their  own  versioo  of  it. 

"Big  companies  who  are  heavily  into 
client/server  have  shut  up  about  it”  to 
keep  a  hold  on  what  they  consider  prime 
technology,  says  Larry  DeBoever,  pre^ 
dent  of  DeBoever  and  Associates.  "They 
know  it  gives  them  tremendous  competi¬ 
tive  advantage."  • 


Buyer  beware  . 


Wlnt  knk  of  preductB  odat  that 
auypoat  dtatjKTfa  syatona?  You 
OB  bieak  than  ialo  lime  catego- 
ricK  dot  loob  Omtb-goieraticai 
hngiBges  aad  apiiicatiaai  dndop- 
mwe  pedotet),  ditabaae  aenera 
and  localeKi  netmk  openting 
apMcnnlaee  atoiT  pate  S5). 

In  al  Hme  cnegones,  baaaerer, 
the  rale  la  liUTei  bemie.' ‘loM  be- 
1  prad^  ii  linking  op  to  a 
back-end  agaeedoea  not  nma  flat 
it  peafdnne  eel  ca  that  ift  CSV  to 
tae,**  aft  Ridtard  Rnkrirtein. 
preiiilcat  of  tVrformance  Comput- 
ing,Inc.iBCUcago. 


soar  of  the  biggesfchaDeoges  to  vendors 
trying  to  ddiver  these  systems. 

Some  vendors  market  their  cheat/ 
server  systems  as  abo  hav^  distTfiMited 
systems.  However,  in  most  of 
cases,  the  product  is  the  current 
versioo  of  dBtrfixited  database  that 
they've  been  working  on  for  years. 

Not^nHwtfcwrn 

Most  consultants  say  chenl/server  archi¬ 
tecture  is  unprepared  to  perform  (fistrib- 
uted  database  hmctkns.  Martin  says. 
“Hith  a  cfiedt/server  architecture,  you’re 
talking  about  two  devices  interacting. 
Wth  (fistributed  database  processing, 
that  number  could  be  in  the  hundreds." 

The  other  concern  is  the  concept  of  a 
"unit  of  work,”  a  term  used  in  distributed 
it^tahew  systems  to  indicate  all  the  work 
that  must  be  accomplished  before  a  trans¬ 
action  can  be  committed.  If  any  portion  of 

the  unit  of  work  on  any  portion  of  the  dis- 
trilwted  database  fails,  aO  portioos  of  the 
taut  of  work  must  be  roiled  back 

"Remote  procedure  calls  [RPC]  are 
the  way  to  impleroent  cbent/ 

8erver  architectures  and  have  oo  notion 
of  a  unit  of  work,"  says  John  Tibbetts, 
president  of  Kinexis.  a  consulting  firm  in 
San  Francisco.  "When  it  comes  time  to 
commit  work  in  a  distributed  database 
system,  you  have  to  have  a  p^-to-peer 
pctXocoL  You  could  use  the  dienl/  server 
RPC  to  iH-epare  the  transaction  and  a 
peer-to-peer  protocol  to  commit  or  roU  it 
back." 

Members  of  the  Transaction  Process- 
mg  standarck  committee,  sponsored  by 
the  IntemationaJ  Standards  Organisation 
and  ANSII,  say  a  standard  witl  be  ready 


AU  too  often,  the  technology  that’s 
allowed  you  to  acquire  so  much  information 
also  dictates  how  you  can  use  it. 

But  unless  you’re  free  to  manage, 
access  and  share  information  the  way  you 
want  to,  you’re  not  getting  the  most  from 
your  information  system. 


That’s  where  NYNEX*comes  in. 

Because  we’re  involved  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Information  Industry, 
we  can  give  you  an  unbounded  look  at 
the  whole  ^cture. 

From  cellular  to  software,  from  hard 
ware  to  high-speed  data  highways,  from 
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Choosing  the  wrong  database  server  can 
mean  cost  overruns  and  even  canceled 
projects,  says  Richard  Fmklestetn.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Performance  Computing.  Iiku,  a 
database  management  system  consulting 
firm  in  Chicaga  Some  simple  guiddines 
may  help  you  avoid  common  mistakes: 

•  Rule  1:  Stand  pnceduns  minimite 
network  traffic.  With  stored  procedures, 
the  appUcatkm  issues  only  one  command 
to  execute  a  procedure.  Good  tmplenien- 
tatkxKS  are  found  on  the  Mkaoeoft  Corp./ 
Ssrbase,  Inc.  SQL  Server,  Izigres  Corp.’s 
Ingr»  server  and  IBM’s  OS/2  Extend 
Edition  Database  Manager. 

•  Rule  2:  Look  far  a  cost-based  query  op- 
timuer.  Query  optimiaos  use  statistics 
stored  in  the  system  catalog  to  determine 
the  fastest  way  to  retrieve  data.  AD  OS/2 
database  servers  except  for  Oracle  Sy^ 
terns  Corp.  use  statistically-based  optmd- 
ation.  Ingres  and  OS/2  Database  Manag¬ 
er  are  paiticulariy  strong  in  this  area. 

•  Rule  3:  The  database  needs  to  tnfo^ 
integrity  consistently  across  all  clierU 
applieations.  Referential  integrity  is  the 
b^t  way  of  doing  this,  and  it  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  two  ways.  IBM’s  OS/2  Extend¬ 
ed  Editioo  Datab^  Manager  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.*$  R£^/VMS  incorpo¬ 
rate  H  in  the  SQL  CREA'I^  TABLE  com¬ 
mand  of  the  data  definition  langua^. 

SQL  Server  and  Ingres  use  "triggers” 
Continued  on  page  S8 
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token  rings  to  teleconferencing,  from  video 
to  voice  recognition,  we  offer  the  kind 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  solutions  that  can 
really  free  up  your  information. 

That’s  why  scores  of  businesses,  institu¬ 
tions  and  governments  around  the  world 
have  come  to  depend  on  NYNEX  for  their 


information  needs.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 
For  solutions  that  will  set  you  free. 

Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  amyver  is 


NYNEX 


Avoid  bad  buys 
by  following 
rules  of  thumb 


CLIENT  TOOLS 


Features  traditionaUy  considered  ideal  in 
application  development  toob  may  not  be 
so  relevant  in  a  client/server  architec¬ 
ture.  Todd  Johnson,  a  consultant  at  Lante 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  says  tochoose  a  tool  for 
the  newer  setup,  you  may  want  to  look  at 
the  following  in  a  new  li^t: 

•  ‘The  user  interface.  'The  tool  should 


allow  tight  control  over  the  look-and-feel 
aspects  of  the  user  interface,  and  there 
^tould  be  custom  procedures  to  validate 
data  values  for  an  individual  data  fidd. 

*rbe  d^eloper  also  needs  to  be  able  to 
modify  pOTtkms  of  the  user  inter- 
face  throu^Mxn  the  develop- 
ment  cyde,  independent  of 
changes  to  other  portions  of  the 
program  code. 

The  front-end  tool  should  in- 
sulate  the  developer  fitim  the 
system  calls  necessary  to  produce  the  dis¬ 
play.  High-level  functions  to  produce  list 
boxes,  radio  buttons,  push  buttons,  pull¬ 
down  menus  and  other  standard  interface 
components  should  be  weD  integrated 
into  the  developmertt  environment  Some 
tools  provide  spreadsheet  and  tmct-edit- 


ing  objects,  such  as  Giqita  Technologies, 
Inc.’s  SQL  Wndows,  Jyacc,  Idc.’s  JAM 
and  Borland  liiternatioaal,  IdL’s  I^raidox. 

An  access  path  should  also  be  provided 
to  let  the  developer  access  system^evel 
caOstocustomiaethefiinctioos. 

•  Clone  integratioa  of  the 
froat-end  eoviropipent  with 
the  databoae  server.  Badr- 
end  functions  are  usually  ac- 
imH  hesaed  via  an  applicatioo  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  (API) 
provided  by  the  vendor.  Many  fioot-end 
toob  allow  the  apphcatian  to  caD  these 
APb  directly;  however,  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  languages  eliminate  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  some  toob  can  take  the  results  of  a 
database  query  and  place  them  directly 
into  a  user  interbce  object.  I^radoa  and 


SQL  Windows  provide  these  types  of 
functions. 

•  Reporting  fnrititif.  Simple  report 
byouts  and  calculatioos  should  not  re¬ 
quire  extensive  programoimg.  so  look  for 
a  tool  that  inbaently  supporta  the  S(H« 
language  aggregate  operators.  Don't 
overtook  multtoto  foot  vaA  graphics  out¬ 
put  c^nbOities.  Ihradox  3.5  roof  ami  ex¬ 
ceptional  report-generatioo  todfities. 

•  Platform  porttiiilsty.  Dsitabflity 
should  exist  at  both  the  froig  and  bade  end 
of  the  application  90  tint  users  can  diooae 
the  database  pbtfonn  that  beat  suits  the 
needs  of  the  current  appikatioo.  Several 
front-end  toob  support  multipto  graphical 
user  interface  enviroimients,  such  as  Ea- 
sel  Corp.’8  Easel  and  CSiamd  Computing. 
Inc.‘8  Forest  &  Trees,  wfaidi  are  both 
available  for  Microaaft  Ctorp.'t  Windows 
and  Presentation  Manager. 

•  External  functioo  calla.  ’The  devel- 
opment  tool  b  more  usehd  if  it  contains  a 
facility  to  make  caOs  to  code  written  out¬ 
side  of  the  native  environment  Thb  al¬ 
lows  the  ^tpikation  to  take  advantage  at 
existing  code  libraries,  reducing  devetof^ 
ment  time  and  aUowiog  for  code  reusabi¬ 
lity.  Thb  also  lets  the  developer  write 
critical  portkms  of  the  appheatioo  in  C  or 
assembler  for  taster  performance. 

•  Intcrfacea  to  other  appticationa 

The  applicatioo  should  share  data  with 
other  standard  appheatioos.  Data  from 
the  dient/server  apphcatian  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  to  standard  file  formats  to  be  read  by 
the  ipr*^**”** 

•  coeta.  Most  vendors  pro¬ 
vide  a  standard  developer  package,  aflow- 
ing  any  number  of  developers  to  use  the 
tooL  Sometimes,  a  separate  license  must 
be  purchased  for  ea^  developer.  SQL 
Wimtows  and  Easd  retpnre  a  runtime  en¬ 
vironment  to  execute  the  completed  ap- 
pbeatioo.  You  may  need  to  purchase  a 
runtime  license  for  every  workkation. 

For  a  list  portable  application  de- 
oeU^ment  tools,  see  page  59.  • 


“  got  a  c«TijJete  system  up 

and  running,  and  it’s  hard  to 
s^  who’s  hajpest:  our  far^rammers, 
our  users,  our  custcanCTS,OT  me.” 

Keith  Sievefs,  VRInformation  Systems  and  Treasurer, 
Federal  Kemper  Insurance  Company 


R^ral  Kemper  Insurance  Owtipany  is  a 
home  and  auto  insurer  whofe  found  some  insur¬ 
ance  for  themsdves,  against  system  obsolescence. 

fcs  a  policy  called  SAAf"  or  IBM  Systems 
Application  Architecture.™ 

Their  SAA  system  is  a  client-server  approach 
that  ties  IBM  PS/2's  running  OS/2*  (in  remote 
locations  and  the  home  offic^  with  an  ES/3090™ 
host.  They  chose  SAA  for  both  short  and  long¬ 
term  advantage. 

“In  our  business,”  says  Keith  Sie\«s,  “there’s 
a  tremendous  need  to  cut  costs,  to  make  every¬ 
body  as  useful  as  possible.  SAA  is  helping  us  do 
that.  Vfe  also  need  a  platform  that’s  consi^ent, 
easy  to  manage,  and  built  for  growth.  Rjr  us, 
gnng  with  SAA  was  just  the  obvious  thing  to  da” 
Rh*  programmers. 

The  first  people  to  notice  an  improvement 
were  FKTs  programmers. 

“Vfe  did  everything  in  (XSCX..,  but  in 
the  Presentation  Manager™  environment,” 
says  Keith.  ‘All  of  a  sud^n,  people  whoU  been 
h^  for  years  were  driving  to  woik  a  little 
faster  They  were  doing  better  work,  they  were 
making  a  difference,  and  they  saw  results 
quickly  even  without  CASi  tools.” 

FKI  now  has  applications  for  data,  image 
and  customer  service  that  are  easy  to  use  are! 
easily  portable.  And  they’re  delivering  more 
function  to  users  at  fe«  cost,  thanks  to  SAAs 


cooperative  processing. 

Says  Kf^  “Lhder  SAA,  weVe  moving  a  lot 
(rf our  processing  from  the  mainframe  to  PCs, 
which  trffer  flexibility  and  portability  And  we  see 
real  benefits  from  a  disaster  recovery  standpoint.” 


Rm*  users. 

And  do  users  like  h? 

“They  ought  to,”  says  Mr  Sievers,  “they  helped 
us  design  it  SAA  screens  are  sort  of  a  personal 
thing,  so  it  only  made  sense  to  indude  the  people 
who’d  be  using  them  every  d^  Our  old  screens 
had  acronyms  tudred  into  every  available  space. 

The  new  ones  are  a  lot  easier  to  look  at  and 
understand,  and  everybody  loves  the  tmuse.  It’s 
less  like  wwk  and  more  lilfe  fun.” 

And  while  rrukitasking  doeai’t  mean  much 
to  the  public,  it’s  going  to  be  a  real  phis  for  FKFs 
customers. 

RrrcustMners. 

“When  policyholders  call  with  questions,  they 
want  answers  fast.  And  when  our  SAA  system  is 
fully  implemented,  theyll  get  them.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  able  to  solve  problems  on  the 
spot  just  by  popping  a  new  window  orto  the 
screen.  Instead  of ‘ni  gd  back  to  you  later,’ they’ll 
say  *1161^  the  answer  right  now’  ” 

Kekh  Sievers  has  other  reasons  for  liking 

SAA,  especially  since  MIS  isn’t  his  only  job.  He’s 
also  the  company  treasurer 

“Vfe  wanted  a  leading-edge  system  that  would 
still  be  leading-edge  five  years  from  now  a  base 

we  could  build  on,  something  we  could  enhance 
with  AI,  voice  or  image  technology  but  without 
having  to  toss  oirt  whd  we  alrea^  owned.  People 
ask  questions  about  SAA,  but  of  ail  the  options  we 
explored  it  was  easily  the  least  questionable. 

“Wre  very  conqietitive,  and  the  truth  is,  only 

two  things  separate  insurance - —  — 

companies — (xist  and  service.  =  =:  ___ 

SAA  gives  us  an  edge  both  ways.”  as  .  SS  r  s 


e  1990  IBM  Corporaian  IBM.  OS/2  Wid  PS/2  an '«gMrWMe<T«rta  and  SAA.: 
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Coniinutd from  page  SS 
.to  enforce  referatial  imegrity.  A  trigger 
is  a  set  of  procedunl  and  SQL  commands 
that  autnmatirany  executes  wbenevo’  a 
tafafo  is  OKMhfied.  The  first  option  is  iDore 
reSafale  because  it  is  developed  and  tested 
by  the  DBMS  vendor. 

•  Bttle  4:  EmbtdtUd  SQL  amimamds 
an  pn/erabk  to/mtution  calls  in  apfli- 
eatian  programming  intarfacos.  Moat 
SQL  database  servers  use  tte  approach, 
but  XDB  has  carried  it  one  step  further. 

it  supports  ro2's  ^ntax.  error 
codes,  data  ty^  and  semantics,  it  is  an 
excellfflt  for  devdopmg  ^2  ap* 

pitrartnnn  oo  s  personal  coOiputer  pbt* 
form.  OS/2  Extended  Edition  also  has  a 
very  hi^  degree  of  conformance. 

•  Rule  5:  Database  server  architecture 


will  have  a  substantial  e^t  on  resource 
utilisation.  On  multithreaded/sin^ 
server  machines,  one  database  server 
runs  on  the  computer,  and  a  thread  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  server  for  each  user  amnec* 
tion.  SQL  Server  and  Gupta 
Tecfanofo^,  Idc.‘8  Sqlbase  are  Wf^ 
tvroexanvlescfthisty^.  C  ^ 

Other  servers,  such  as  Ora-  |H 
de.useaproces8-per-tBerarchi- 
tecture,  which  creates  a  new 
process  for  each  user  connec¬ 
tion.  The  downside  to  this  architecture  is 
that  it  requires  more  memtHy  than 
threads  and  consumes  more  CPU  re¬ 
sources.  On  the  (dus  side,  process-per¬ 
user  servers  can  take  advantage  of  muhi- 
Iffocessor  hardware  by  distributing  the 
process  load  across  several  processors. 


Ingres  combines  both  approaches  with 
a  multithreaded/multiserver  architec¬ 
ture.  These  servers  dBer  low  resource 
consumption  using  multiple-processor 
computers  by  allocating  servers  to  each  of 
the  available  processors. 

I  •  Rule  6:  Just  because  it  says 
V  “portable"  doesn’t  mean  it  is. 

Not  all  vendors  support  all  plat- 
—jfi  forms  equally.  For  example,  the 
Ulljl  VMS  port  ctf  Oracle  Verson  6 
supports  Oracle's  proprietary 
PL/SQL  language,  while  the  OS/2  version 
do^  not  SQL  Server  Version  4.0  is  avail- 
aUe  only  on  Unix  pUtforms.  The  latest 
release  of  Ingres  been  ported  to  sev¬ 
eral  Unix  platforms  tnit  is  not  available  un¬ 
der  OS/2  or  other  lightly  supported  Unix 
systen^  • 


SQL 


The  Graphical  Relational  Database  Management  System  That 
Does  More  Than  Windows. 


Want  a  dearer  view  of  your 
organoaeon's  data?  New  Access 
SQL  Verson  t  .1  makes  it  easy. 

Access  SOL  is  a  reiabortal  data¬ 
base  martagement  system 
(ROMS)  front-end  that  lets  you 
access,  manage,  enter,  and  utilize 
valuable  data  from  across  your 
organization  QuicMy  and  easily. 

Windows.  Thanks  ID  the  Mi- 
crosoft*  Windows  graphical  user 

Interface.  Access  SQL  is  easy  to 
use  from  day  one.  PuH-down 
menus  and  dialog  boxes  make 
any  database  operabon  Simple 
and  fast 

Powerful  SQL  Access  without 
complexity.  Whether  you  are  a 
novice  user  or  a  programmer. 
Access  SOL  provkies  simpitcity 
while  also  provNkng  tools  robust 
enough  to  sabsfy  complex  requiFfr- 
mena.  Bwld  queries  by  simple 
point  and  cbck  demands 


Reporto  and  Forms.  View  and 
updMe  databases  via  table  format 
or  customized  forms,  and  create 
polished  professional  reports  in  a 
graphical  environment. 

Client-Server  Architecture. 
Access  SQL  uses  new  client- 
server  architecture  to  share 
computer  chores  between  your  PC 
and  a  centralized  database  server. 
This  guarantees  better  perfor¬ 
mance  through  reduced  traffic  on 
the  network  and  optimizes  data¬ 
base  speed. 

FleifoiHly.  Access  SOL  features 
compleie  SQL  (Stmctured  Query 
Language)  sup^  by  utilizing  a 
popular  SQL  database  server. 
namhaao  administration  is  a  snap 
with  user  level  access  control, 
backup  and  restore,  and  powerful 
tMM  management 


Access  SQL  will  help  you  see  your 
organization  in  a  whole  new  light. 

For  more  information  and  a  free 
demo  disk,  call  Software  Products 
International  at  800-937-4774  or 
619-450-1526. 


Software  Products  IntematknaJ 
10240  Sorrento  VaDey  Road 
Sen  DM«a.CA  92121-169? 
1-800337-4774 


Deddtng  which  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  best  for  your  client/server  system 
depends  primarily  on  the  size  of  your  com¬ 
pany  and  the  connectivity  nee^  of  your 
deinrtments,  according  to  Steven  L. 
Guengerich.  director  of  communications, 
and  David  A.  Rhodes  Jr.,  consultant,  at 
Business  Systems  f^oup,  Inc.,  a  national 
systems  integratioo  firm  in  Houston. 

If  you've  got  10  to  20  users  with  one 
file  server,  the  network  operating  system 
should  be  able  to  run  on  the  same  file  serv¬ 
er  as  the  database  package.  This  require¬ 
ment  rules  out  Novell,  Idc.’8  Netware  if 
you're  planning  to  use  Oracle  Systems 
Corp.’8  Oracle  Server,  Microsoft  Corp.’$ 
SQL  Server  or  Gupta  Technologies, 
Inc's  Sqlbase.  All  of  these  require  a  non- 
proprietary  multitasking  operating  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  OS/2  and  Unix. 

With  IBM's  LAN  Server  and  Microsoft 
and  aCoin  Corp.'s  LAN  Manager,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  file  server  can  support 
both  the  network  operating  system  and 
the  database  server. 

Swporating  fh*  systwms 

If  you  have  50  or  more  users  with  more 
than  one  dedicated  server,  you  can  run 
the  two  systems  on  separate  servers. 

in  this  situation.  Netware  becomes 
more  attractive.  You  can  connect  OS/2 
machines  running  Oracle's  Server  for 
OS/2.  SQL  Server.  Sqlbase  or  Ingres 
Corp.’s  Server  for  OS/2  to  the  network 
using  Novdl's  Netware  Requester  for 
OS/2,  llie  Requester  enables  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  database  server's  resources  via 
Novell's  Sequenced  Backet  Exchange. 
Microsoft's  Named  F^pes  or  IBM's  Net- 
bios. 

If  your  firm  is  targe,  ease  of  access  to 
and  management  of  databases  across  net¬ 
works  and  idatforms  becomes  a  priority. 

In  these  envinmments,  systems  such 
as  Banyan  Systems.  Inc.'s  Virtual 
Networking  Software  (Vines)  often  be¬ 
come  the  network  operating  system  of 
choice.  Because  of  its  integrated  Street- 
talk  global  naming  service,  users  can 
transparently  access  resources  anywhere 
ontheoetwr^ 

Vines  servers  are  Unix-based,  howev¬ 
er,  so  there  are  few  database  servers 
available  to  run  on  them.  However,  Ora¬ 
cle  offers  Oracle  Server  for  Vines,  and 
Vnes  users  running  DOS  can  use  Nettaios 
to  access  Sqlbase.  SQL  Server  supports 
only  LAN  Manager  and  Netware  clients, 
but  Named  Pipes  support  for  Vmes  is 
coming  soon. 

In  large  environments,  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  the  network  operating 
system’s  abil^  to  expand  into  other  sys¬ 
tems,  including  Unix  servers,  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes. 

NoveD  currenthf  offers  gateways  far 
Netware  into  IBM  5250  mmicomputers 
and  3270  mamframes.  as  weD  as  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/lnternet  Proto¬ 
col  for  Unix  netwmking.  Other  third-par¬ 
ty  vendors  —  incluriing  AST  Resemxh, 
Inc.,  Digital  Communications  Associates, 
Inc.  and  Racal  Interlan,  Inc.  —  offer  sum- 
lar  gateways. 

Mkrosoft  and  Digital  Communications 
Associates  have  teamed  up  to  create  the 
DCA/Microsoft  ComnuBikations  Server 
to  run  as  a  server-based  appGcation  whb 
LAN  Managtf .  IBM’s  CKS/2  Extended 
Ffftion  abo  inchidek  a  communications 
manager  for  gateways  into  minicamput- 
ersandmafofnmes.  • 
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Portable  application  development  tools 
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*ftoduct  automticaUy'  tnnsbtes  other  languages  iito  SQL.  therefore  does  not  make  calls  directljr  to  or  from  traditwnal  progmmmg  languages. 

Wl»  a  vendor  uimable  to  prowleapec&informstiim^iout  its  product,  the  ahfcremtkmNP  (not  prowled)  is  used  When  a  quesboo  does  not  awty  to  a 
vendor’s  product,  the  abtreviatkio  NA  (not  appficable)  is  used.  Further  prodi^  infonnatioo  is  available  from  the  vendors. 


DECEMBER  17, 1990  COMPUTERWCHILD 


Cooperation  can  be  perfectly  NATURAL 


In  the  past,  different  computer 
systems  were  isolated  -  even  antagonistic. 
Now.  thanks  to  the  powerfui.  flexible  4th 
Generation  Technoto®  known  as  NATURAL, 
organizations  with  mixed  computing  envi¬ 
ronments  can  ^  the  maximum  possible 
return  on  their  investment  in  information 
systems.  1^  example,  NATTJRAL  for  Rdb/ 
VMS  woriis  flawlessly  within  DigHai's 
COHESION  software  developnient  and 
Network  Application  Support  (NAS)  envi¬ 
ronments.  Letting  developers  write  superior 
applications  quickly  and  port  those  programs 


-  unchanged  -  to  a  variety  of  IBM  and  other 
environments.  And  removing  environmental 
dependencies  ftom  the  application  code 
means  applications  can  be  ported  into  the 
future  as  well. 

Applications  delivered  today  span 
Rdb,  RMS  or  .ADABAS  under  VMS.  As  well 
as  DB2,  SOL/DS,  IMS/DB,  DL/l.VSAM 
or  ADABAS  on  IBM  platforms.  NATURAL 
also  supports  interactive  prototyping  and 
hilly  integrated  CASE.  It’s  4th  Generation 
produaivity  and  high  performance  that’s 
available  now!  And  provides  a  client/server 


computing  framework  for  the  future. 

So  find  out  more.  Fbc  all  the  facts, 
call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call  703- 
860-5050;  in  Canada,  call  519-622-0889.) 
Learn  how  cooperation  and  portability  can 
pay  off  for  even  the  biggest  rivais. 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


Johnson  Wax’s  people  investment 


Continued  from  page  1 
employees.  In  October,  the  program  won  the 
Assist  Award  from  the  Association  for  Com¬ 
puter  Training  and  Support. 

Finding  and  keeping  qualified  staff  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  IS  issue,  and  Johnson  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  invest  in  developing  internal  expertise 
rather  than  turning  to  consultants  and  out¬ 
sourcing  for  "quick  fixes,"  according  to 
Dean  LaGrange,  senior  manager  of  technical 
support,  who  helped  design  Proficere.  The 
apjiJication  gives  the  $2.5  billion  privately 
owned  maker  (ff  such  consumer  pr^ucts  as 
Raid  insect  repellent  and  Hedge  furniture 
polish  a  firm  grip  on  the  IS  skills  it  houses. 

Implemented  in  the  fall  (rf  1989,  Prc^cere 
compares  available  expertise  with  the  skills 
required  for  upcoming  projects  so  IS  can  de¬ 
termine  its  educational  n^s.  Prdicere  is 
serving  as  a  model  for  other  Johnson  busi¬ 
ness  areas  and  will  be  licensed  to  other  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  Xerox  Corp. 

Internally,  three  functional  departments 
—  the  U.S.  consumer  products  sales  staff,  a 
1,200-person  cmisumer  products  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  and  corporate  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  —  are  invcrived  in  devek^nnent 
projects  modeled  on  Proficere. 

The  Proficere  project  is  one  component  of 
an  all-out  J(rfmson  effort  to  "re-engineer  our 
business  processes,"  says  Bill  Mnck,  senior 
IS  director  of  policy  and  (rianning.  AiK>tber  is 
the  company’s  recent  implementatioa  of  its 
$5  mfllim  Computer  Integrated  Customer 
Service  System,  which  Jt^msoo  says  has  re¬ 
duced  customer  order  tuniaround  time  fnxn 
14  daystoap^troodmately  five. 

Another  part  of  the  re-engineering  pro¬ 
cess  has  invtrfved  decentralixing  the  IS  sup¬ 
port  functxm  by  {facing  tedinidans  in  ea^ 
business  unit,  says  Tun  Tberiault,  head  of 
end-user  computing  services.  In  the  R&D 
group,  for  momple,  corporate  IS  support 
time  previously  ^leot  answering  user  ques- 


Tfiwrioult,  head  of  Johnson ‘s  end-user  computing  services,  saps  a  re-engineering  /5 

supportgroup  included  decentraluation 


tions  has  dropped  from  60%  to  25%.  "We're 
trying  to  go  even  lower  in  reducing  calls  to 
the  corp(»ate  bdp  desk,"  be  says. 

IS  recognized  that  it  needed  to  get  a  han¬ 
dle  on  its  resources,  particnbily  on  the  staff¬ 
ing  side,  when  John^  undertook  oocvert- 
ing  thoittands  of  busmess  appficatioiis  from  a 
HooeyweD,  Inc.  {datform  to  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  in  1988.  According  to  the  IS  staff,  the 
shift  coincided  with  the  October  1988 arrival 
of  forward-thinking  GO  Burden  from  Fire¬ 
stone  Tn%  &  Rubber,  Inc. 

Today's  tecfanokHPcaHy  spiralmg  indus¬ 
try,  the  company  realized,  meant  keeping 
st^  trained  in  emerging  database,  fourth- 
generatiaD  language  and  a  myriad  of  other 
tecfanolopes  that  couU  make  or  break  IS’ 
ability  to  keep  Johnson  competitive.  For  ex¬ 


At  A  Glance 


Sales 

Employees 


n— 


$2.5biDkn 

13,000  m  47  kxatwns  wofUwide;  402  m  mibntiatioD  services 


ample,  the  om^any  used  Proficere  to  identi¬ 
fy  a  Focus  support  mcpert  qukddy  when  the 
enqdoyee  who  handled  that  function  in  the 
endni^  computing  area  left  the  firm. 

Proficere  will  evolve.  Burden  says,  be¬ 
cause  "we  need  to  keep  developing  expertise 
to  define  systems  that  can  exchange  infor- 
matioo  effectivdy  and  rapidly  with  each  oth¬ 
er  and  with  the  corporate  mainfraine." 

A  primary  goal  rf  the  firm  is  to  reduce  the 
nundier  of  major  computing  piatfonns,  which 
now  stands  at  seven.  "It  takes  a  lot  of  people 
to  support  aU  those  platform  and  it  is  di& 
cult  to  make  int^ratiao  seamess,"  explains 
Tom  Heyetholm.  senior  IS  manager  of  net¬ 
work  services  resource  management 

Proficere  has  actua&y  saved  the  company 
money.  company  says  it  has  so  &r  di^ 
creased  its  annual  profesaional  development 
in  vestment — $440,000 in  1989 — by  20%. 
For  exanqde,  instead  of  individuals  signing 
up  for  outside  IBM  DB2  courses  ad  hoc  at 
"$1,000 a  pop."  the  company  used  Proficere 
to  identify  25  people  needing  training  in  that 
area  and  brought  an  instructor  art-site  for 
$2,800,  says  Mike  Bereaowitz.  IS  education 


Chief  iniorfiialBOii  aCBoer 
IS  budget 
Kay  systems 


Pefsond  coaputen 


Networks 


Laurance  Burden 
More  dun  $70  million 

IBM  3090  Model  300;  3090  Model  200;  DEC  VAX  6420s  and 
VBxckttters;  IBM  AS/400  (main  compoting  phficirm 
overseas);  SUa^  Coaqaiter  and  Tandem  Computers 
teuk-tolefiof  systems  lor  manutetturing  appheadons 
IBM  MVS  (corporate  systems),  VM  Cmarkeling.  scanner 
procesaing.demogrqihtcaialysis);  DEC  VMS 
2,000  IBM  PCs  (standardiang  on  Od  Compiler  Intel 
80386bmed  systems),  several  hundred  Apple  MaciDtoahes 

IBM  DB2,  Software  AG  Adabss  (phasing  ouO 
Texas  Instriimeiits  Informafioo  Ertgineering  Fadkty 
British  Tefecom  Tymnet  with  IBM  Systems  Network 
Atdsteclure  protoailB;  Fiber  Ettteroet  auppurting 
Madntoebes.  IBM  PCbmedTokenlfiagml  DecDet:*GAF« 
ttansadmic  fiber  trial  tstder  wqr 


manager. 

.  To  d*'«gn  Proficere.  the  IS  profesaaonal 
developmeot  group  put  together  more  tnan 
100  IS  job  modds  that  detailed  the  akS  lev¬ 
els  requM  for  projects.  "We  probably 
hadn't  rewntten  our  job  deacriptiooB  in  at 
least  10  yean,"  says  Lou  Sesao,  senior  IS 
manager  of  resource  devetopinent 

The  job  modds  set  tg)  a  rating  system  for 
key  IS  ddn  areas  such  as  business,  personal, 
imerpersooal  and  technical  expertise.  Inter¬ 
views  with  st^  provide  data  about  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  existing  skiO  level,  and  Proficere 
compares  that  data  with  the  skill  level  re¬ 
quired.  Those  employees  and  managers  with 
access  authority  tb»  detennme  the  "per¬ 
centage  qualified"  of  an  individual  for  a  given 
project  and  identify  training  areas  needed.  • 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


it  comes 
networking  solutions, 


Reco^izifig  the  full  potential  of  networking  is  one  thing— 
actually  realizing  it  is  another. To  trufy  fulfill  that  potential,  every  com¬ 
ponent  cH your  netwmrk  needs  to  turn  in  a  great  performance. Thats 
why  IBM  oBers  a  complete  range  of  leading-edge  LAN  products  in 
the  desktop  networking  field— giving  you  the  broadest  rai^  of  solu¬ 
tions  available  to  continually  advance  your  systems  possibilities. 

Managers ThatTurn  In  A  Great  Performance. 

At  the  heart  of  IBM  networking  are  the  memb^  of  the 
I^nsonal  Syslem/2^  family  that  act  as  high-performance  LAN  servers. 
TTie  PS/2*  Model  95  XP  486.  IBM’s  sofdiisticated  new  ASb^computer. 
was  especially  designed  to  optimize  network  performance.  The 
Model  95  features  an  Intel  33  MHz  486  processor  or  a  25  MHz  486 
processor  that’s  easily  upgraded  to  33  MHz,  which  quickens  the  pace 
of  your  LAN’s  operations.  For  your  network’s  storage,  not  only  are  the 
Model  95’8  SCSI  hard  files  lightning-quick,  but  the  overall  capacity 
is  tni^  impressive — up  to  1.6  gigabytes  internally,  and  up  to  8.96CB 
or  more  with  IBM  PS/2  External  Enclosures.  IBM  also  offers  highly 
efficient,  lower-cost  server  alternatives  with  the  PS/2  Models  80  386  ^ 
and  65  SX.  All  of  IBM’s  PS/2  LAN  servers  feature  the  Micro  Channel" 
architecture,  with  its  32-bit  data  path  and  bus- 
mastering  capabilities.  The  MicroChannel 
busmasta*  adapters  allowyou  to  expand 
your  network’s  capabilities  by  adding 

muKiple  processors — like  adding  k  V  \ 

"^computers”  to  your  compute*.  It  1 

all  amounts  to  hi^ity  rdialde  and 

powerful  manages  that  inspire 

the  same  kind  of  performance 

from  the  rest  of  your  network. 

An  Efficient  Way  m 
Bridle  Your  Data. 

Whatever  your  needs  may  be,  IBM 
has  PS/2s  that  can  sm'c  as  excellent  client 
stations.  And  if  you  want  to  keep  a  tight  rein 


on  your  network's  information, 

IBM  offers  the  PS/2  Model  55  LS, 
a  medialess  LAN  station  version 
of  the  best-selling  Model  55  SX. 

A  cost-efficient  alternative 
to  models  with  storage  drives, 
the  Model  55  LS  provides  a  wide 
array  of  effective  management 
controls,  including  enhanced 
data  security,  consistency  in 
software  levels,  central  software 
maintenance  and  central  file  |  ^  |  ~  |  IB] 

backup.  Not  only  is  the 
Model  55  LS  easy  to 

hook  up  (it  comes  ^ -  ^ 

standa^witha  •*  , 

Token-Ring 
Network  or 

Ethernet  adapter),  but  should  you  need  to  modify  your  system,  it’s 
easy  to  upgrade  with  diskette  and  file  storage  devices. 

A  New  Breed  Of  Software. 

Software  that  hits  the  ground  running— that’s  our  powerful 
new  OS/2®  V.  13^  a  high-performance,  low-cost  software  package 
that  supports  both  DOS  and  OS/2  clients  on  either  a  Token-Ring  or 
Ethernet  Network.  Both  the  new  OS/2  Extended  Edition  V.  1.3  and 
^  LAN  Server  V.  13  create  an  environment  that  delivers  improved 


r# , 


/I 


to  advanced 

IBM  leads  the  way. 


peHormance,  less  memory  requirements,  fewer  DASD 
requirements  and  support  for  Adobe  Type  Manager* 
fonts.  And  with  support  for  128  DOS  requesters,  LAN 
Server  V.  13  can  provide  significant  cost  benefits  for 
DOS  networit  users!  Compatibilities  between  IBM  DOS 
LAN  requester  and  the  current  version  of  Windows®  3.0  ^ 
(LAN  Manager  2.0  enhanced)  have  also  been  added, 
capping  off  die  many  ways  IBM  gives  you  greater 
flexibilitv  in  the  LAN  environment. 


Printing  THArs The  Best  In  The  Field 


For  a  gfeat  finish  to  any  project,  IBM  offers  a  full 
range  of  printers  for  dient  stations,  as  well  as  the  speedy, 
large-c^pacity  IBM  LaserPrinter,  an  efficient  printing  station  with 
immensely  attractive  LAN  benefits.  W  ith  a  hi^-duty  cycle  and  fewer 
parts  for  fewer  breakdowns,  it  offers  extremely  reliable  printing  while 
still  boasting  a  10-ppm  printing  speed.  The  optional  paper  bins  allow 
for  more  efficient  collation,  so  theres  no  need  to  visit  and  rearrange 
the  printing  station  prior  to  the  particular  job.  \bu  can  also  easiW 
and  inexpensively  u^^^ad^  Adobe  PostStript?  It  all  adds  up  to 
a  range  of  complete,  rdiable  printing  solutions  that  can  handle  the 
kind  of  workload  that  any  network,  large  or  small,  can  generate. 

Step  LpThe  Pace  With  Token-Ring  Network. 


To  optimize  the  link  between  your  LAN  server  and  client  sta¬ 
tions,  you  need  a  hardware  connection  that  gives  you  access  to 
departmental  and  company  data,  as  well  as  communication  with 
vourco-woriters— in  other  words,  you  need  access  to  a 
winners  circle:  the  IBM  Token-Ring  Network, 
the  winner  four  years  running  of  the 
PC  World  Magazine  World  Class 
Award.  Its  a  reliable  and  flexible 
networking  solution,  one  of 
the  onh'  connections  with  a 
data  transfer  rate  of  up 
I  *  to  16MB  per  second. 


You  can  also  diagnose,  isolate  and  correct  |Mx>b- 
lems  in  one  section  of  your  LAN  without  affecting  the 
rest  of  your  network.  A  syst^  you  can  buUd  on,  I BM 
Token-Ring  Network  provides  a  reliable  connection 
thats  as  strong  as  your  need  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  peofde  and  information  around  you. 


Communicate  With  Horses 
Of  a  Different  Color. 


Of  course,  IBM  provides  you  with  several  ways  not 
only  to  connect  vour  PS/2  LAN  to  a  multitude  of  mid¬ 
range  and  maini^rame  systems,  but  also  to  communicate 
with  non-IBM  systems  as  wdl.To  conduct  transactions 
such  as  hotel  reservations,  car  rental  and  credit  card  authorization, 
an  IBM  communications  adapter  such  as  the  IBM  ARTIC  Porlmaster 
Vdapter/A  busmaster  card,  with  the  proper  communciatiims  soft¬ 
ware,  can  link  your  PS/2  with  other  companies*  computers.  W  ith  an 
Lthemet  adapter,  you  can  also  connect  to  most  Ethernet  LANs.  The 
integrated  communications 
options  of  IBM  OS/2  Extended 
Edition  software  can  also  allow 
vour  PS/2  to  send  mail,  transfer 
files  and  access  applications 
on  other  systems  concurrently 
So  its  easv  to  benefit  from  the 
strengths  of  an  IBM  network 
while  still  having  access  to  the 
rest  of  the  computing  world. 

W  ith  the  many  compo- 
nents  that  constitute  a  Local  Area  Netwwk.  it*s  plain  to  see  why  a 
LAN  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link- That's  win'  the  IBM  total 
LAN  solution— LAN  servers,  woikstations.  networking  software, 
printing  stations  and  Token-Ring  Network — is  simply  w  ithout  peer: 
because  there  are  no  weak  links. To  find  out  how  IBM  can  keep  your 
network  ahead  of  the  pack,  contact  your  I  BM  Authorized  ^ 
Remarketer  or  IBM  marketing  representative.  For  a  remarketer 
near  you,  call  I  800  272-3438. 


How  re  you 
going  to  do  it? 

PS/2  it! 


1^  ±^i?L 


Receiving  the  gift  of  technol<^ 


Firm 's  strategy  targets  PC  compatibles,  feature-rich  LANs 


BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 


S.  C  Jotaaoo  A  Son,  Inc.  is  UDdtf  going  a 


cern  ourseives  with/*  adds  Laurance  Bur¬ 
den  Johnsoo’scfaiefinfonnatkn  officer. 
The  cocnpany  also  intends  to  torbo* 


whole  re-engiheering  erf  its  business  pro>  charge  its  local-area  netwodemg  strategy 
cesses  (see  story  page  IX  Company  offi-  by  replacing  bmited-capability  IBM 


ciabaaythecflbrtwfllresirftinawaterfaO  son  Cooqiuter  networks  with  a  more  fea* 


“the  network  will  be  the  roost  critical 
comptMient  for  facilitating  future  apf)tica- 
tioos.’' 

For  example,  be  says,  rxuming  IBM's 
Professional  Of^  System  (Profs)  on  an 
IBM  3090  mainframe  “is  expensive  and 
not  as  efBdent;  there  are  issues  with  re¬ 
sponse  time  and  transparent  access.** 

Theriault  adds,  however,  that  "we 
have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  impact  LANs 
will  have  on  Pnrfs  —  it*s  the  most  impor- 


of  new  technologies  for  the  company’s  in-  tn 
formation  systems  staff.  T1 

For  end  users,  the  com¬ 
pany.  commonly  known  as 
JohoMO  standanfaed 
bet  moith  on  Intel  Carp. 

SOSBS-bssed  personal  oom- 
puters  from  Ddl  Computer 
Carp,  and  the  Microsoft 
Corp.  Wndows  3.0  inter- 
bee.  Tm  Tbenautt,  who 
heads  up  Johnson's  end-user 
fomputing  fanctiop.  says 
that  with  the  150  new  rc 
procurements  the  company  qq  ■«rdmii 
plans  to  make  next  year,  it  ^  ^ 

win  save  $300,000  with  the  ankitectuns 
Deflplatfbrm. 


apany’sin-  tnre-riefa  LAN  platform,  according  to 
Theriault 

He  notes  that  Johnson  is 
pdoc  testing  No^.  Inc.'s 
Netware  and  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager.  How¬ 
ever,  he  says,  the  company 
would  be  open  —  if  it  were 
possible  —  to  nmning  No- 
veO  appbeatioos  over  a  Ban¬ 
yan  Systems,  Inc.  Virtual 
Networking  Software  back¬ 
bone. 

Johnson  would  bke  to 

cm  ■wdM,  SM. 

Unix  Ik,  cornmUing  ofBai»msS«r,ettaftgl^ 

a,d,iUctnns  ** 

myriad  business  appoca- 


tant  apirfication  we  have.*' 

Another  new  technology  hirldog  in  the 
Johnson  corridors  is  the  lOOM  bit/sec.  Fi¬ 
ber  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDD 
LAN.  FDDI  win  eventuany  replace  the 
existing  16M  bit/sec.  fiber  Ethernet 
backbone  connecting  Johnson  depart¬ 
ments  in  two  moiev  buDdings  at  the  Ra- 
dne,  Wis.,  headquarters. 

Jcduison  also  sa]f8  FDDI  is  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board  for  its  overseas  operations.  • 


A  household  name 


FoOowing  is  a  summary  of  Johnson  %x’s  leading  products: 


U.S.  Cooattmer  Products  DivisKMi 

•  Home  care:  Future,  Brite  and  Klear  floor  waxes.  Pledge  and  Favor  furniture 


pobsbes.  Glory  borne  deaner.  Shout,  (^ade  room  deodoriser. 

•  Insect  control:  Raid  and  Off  insect  repeOents. 

•  care:  Agree  aikd  Halsa  shampoos  and  conditioners.  Soft  Sense  skin 
tion,  Aveeoo  bath  products,  Edge  shaving  gd,  Ftsber-Prioe  bath  products  for 
childrea. 


“Weean  get  three  DeOs  for  the  price  of  tionsavaibble  for  Novell  LANs. 


two  IBMs,  so  we’re  doing  more  with  the 
same  amoutk  of  money,"  he  explains. 


Unlx^SAAinllinlaod 


The  new  LAN  strategy  is  meant  to  re¬ 
place  Token-Ring  IBM  PC  networks  in 
the  administrative  area,  because  the  ex¬ 
isting  networks  “have  no  security,  and 


Worldwide  Innocbem  Dhriskm 

Commerdal  and  industrial  deaners,  flocnr  finishes,  disinfectaDts,  soaps  and  msect 
and  odor  control  pfxxhicts.  specialty  chemicals  for  graphic  arts,  industrial  coat¬ 
ings  and  adhesives  industries 


The  firm  is  currently  evaluating  running  the  speed  and  netwcuk  level  are  inferior,*’ 
Unix  as  a  desktop  operating  system,  “in  Theriault  says.  He  also  notes  that  each 


Worldwide  Service  Buaincooca  Diviaioa 

CcNnmerdal  and  industrial  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  pest'COQtrol  services 


the  ****"«*g  years,  IBM’s  Systems  Appb-  IBM  PC  network  server  can  accommo- 
cation  Architecture  and  Unix  wiD  be  the  date  only  10  users. 


PriDcipal  U.S.  subsidiaries:  Jofansmi  Venture  Capital,  Inc.;  Micro^^ 
Equqxnent  Ck»p.  (pest  oxitrol  equipment);  Prism  (restaurant  and  hotd  sanita¬ 
tion  services) 


two  compeOing  ndutectures  we  win  coo- 


“In  the  1990s,**  Theriault  ex|rfains, 


Ife  the  fastest 


But  it  will  never  cat 


You  can  go  fast.  You  can  go  safe.  Just  not  together. 
Until  EtterLink"  16. 

This  16-bit  Ethernet  network  adapter  is  up  to  90 
percent  faster  than  its  major  competitors!  Yet  it  runs 
with  a  lifetime  warranty. 


You  can  use  it  with  your  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT,  PS/2 
Model  25  or  30  and  compatibles,  as  well  as  EISA 
computers.  And  it’s  ready  to  run  on  NetWare,  LAN 
Manager  and  3Com*  3 -h  Open? 

What’s  more,  EtherLink  16  is  speedy  to  install. 


*Aa  Mncaim  MoMary,  I  itTwrit  Gvoa^  SU  dw  mtiag.  arf  yo«  ch  (H  a  am  of  their  gtowhiB  nfort  om  speed  by  calling  os  at  l*M0-NET-3Co«.  Von  can  abo  rcqneot  the  data 
on  KMfiyToiid  ban  why  that  of  two  mMam  3Ctm  idiptrn  b  ase.  99.5  petceol  have  aever  needed  repak. 


3Conf  EtherLink  16 
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IN  DEPTH:  JOHNSON  WAX 


Johnson  business  units 
to  get  financial  control 


BY  KIMS.  NASH 

The  new  year  is  expected  to  ring 
in  a  new  financial  system  at  John¬ 
son  Wax,  and  it  ccxnes  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  too  soon. 

Althou^  executives  at  the 
$2.5  billiOT,  104-year-old  privately  hdd 
firm  appear  unafraid  of  the  recessira  talk 
that  now  ricochets  around  ^11  Street,  it 
will  redesign  its  accounting  s^tem  in 
1991  to  better  service  its  diverse  custom¬ 
er  markets.  By  the  summer  of  1992  John¬ 
son’s  Consumer  Products,  Worldwide  In- 
nochem  and  Worldwide  Service  divisions 
will  no  longer  sharje  one  financial  setup. 

'it  isn’t  that  the  current  system  is  ter¬ 
rible,  but  it’s  not  strategic  now  that  our 
headquarters  has  become  a  virtual  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  ail  (tf  our  other  business¬ 
es."  explains  Mark  Eckhardt,  information 
systems  directed’ (rf  financial  services. 

The  goal  of  the  Fmancial  Systems  Ar¬ 
chitecture  Project  (FSAP)  is  to  j^e  each 
unit  contit^  of  its  own  accounting  with 
complete  finanrial  environments  at  the 
business  unit  level.  Now,  each  cf  the  three 
units  ui^c^  naonthly  sales  figures,  oper- 
atkms  expenses  and  other  data  to  a  single 
Software  AG  of  North  America.  Inc.  Ada- 
bas  database  running  on  an  IBM  3090 


mainfranw  in  j<4inson's  Radne,  Wis.,  data 
center. 

While  numbers  are  crunching,  manag¬ 
ers  in  the  business  units  have  no  online 
access  to  their  own  data,  Eckhardt  says. 

After  18  months  of  meetings  with  us¬ 
ers,  planning  sessions  with  Chief  Financial 
Officer  Larry  Switzer  and  Chief  Informa- 
tion  Officer  Laurance  Burden.  Eckhardt 
says  he  eiq>ects  to  push  FSAP  ahead  in 
1991.  FSAP  will  give  each  business  a  sep¬ 
arate  VSAM-based  database  that  can  run 
on  either  Of  Johnson’s  two  3090s,  with 
user  access  via  personal  computers  al¬ 
ready  in  place. 

Wa’re  kwwping  wp,  but . . . 

Eckhardt  denies  that  Johnson’s  financial 
department  lags  behind  others  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  decentralized  modus  operand!, 
but  he  pennts  to  several  areas  ttet  could 
be  more  strategically  configured. 

For  example,  sonte  of  the  company’s 
statistical  ankyds  activities  are  just  par¬ 
tially  automat^.  When  a  manager  at  oat 
of  the  47  subsidiaries  under  the  Cemsum- 
er  Products  umbrella  downloads  data 
from  Adabas.  he  often  must  manually  en¬ 
ter  those  statistics  into  his  spreadsheet. 

Also,  johnsem  tracks  plenty  of  telling 
business  statistics,  such  as  product-by¬ 


product  sales  corapaxisoos  and  reports  oo 
regional  research  and  devek^xoent  ef¬ 
forts.  However,  this  data  is  not  getting  to 
the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 

When  FSAP  is  complete,  Eckhanh 
says,  "our  managers  wffl  be  looking  at 
more  infonnatioo  that  is  more  accurate. 
00  a  timely  ba^." 

Softwm  is  the  real  missing  piece  in 
the  revamp.  FSAP  mandates  only  off-the- 
^lelf  packages  because  they  are  virtually 
bug-free  and  probably  cheaper  than  those 
developed  in-house,  Eckhardt  says. 

After  reviewing  30  financial  packages, 
he  whittled  his  list  down  to  three  vendors: 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software,  American 
Software.  Inc.  and  Global  Inftvmatian 
Systems  Technology.  In4  A  final  dectskm 
isdue  in  early  1991.Johnson  will  custom¬ 
ize  the  packages  very  little  because,  Eck¬ 
hardt  says,  "we  woiM  rather  change  the 
way  we  dobusiness  than  drastically  modi¬ 
fy  any  technology  we  may  buy." 

In  some  cases,  new  pobey  will  improve 
work  flow  more  than  new  software  rai^t, 

he  notes.  SpedficaDy,  Eckhardt  wants  to 
exfdoit  Johnson's  existing  international 
Ethernet  network  by  piggybacking  finan¬ 
cial  data,  such  as  treasury  and  loan  infor- 
matioQ.  atop  regular  monthly  accounting 
numbers  sent  from  intematio^  offices. 

The  subsidiahes  currently  send  this 
data  to  headquarters  oo  paper  —  data 
that  Racitte  personnel  must  cross-cbedc 
manually,  a  tedious,  time-consuming  job, 
he  explains.  Transmitting  this  infexma- 
tkn  electronically  would  diimnate  many 
errors  and  allow  each  unit  to  officially 
dose  its  monthly  books  sooner. 


iolwison*t  Iddicwdf  says  current  fi¬ 
nancial  system  isnotongersirat*^ 

Because  final  executive  committee  ap¬ 
proval  for  FSAP  deployment  is  not  due 
until  the  end  of  this  month  or  early  next, 
the  company  will  not  project  what  bot¬ 
tom-line  be^t  or  productivity  gains  it 
expects  from  FSAP.  Eckhardt  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  project's  goal  of  simpler, 
more  flexible  finances  that  would  aOow 
more  managers  more  access  to  data  can 
only  promote  better  dedskxHnaking.  • 

Hwh  is  \  ComputerwoHd  nteanher.  features. 


board  available 
di  up  to  its  warranty 


because  there  are  no  jumpers  to  slow  you  down. 
But  why  not  see  for  yourself? 

Just  call  l-800-NET-3Com  Dept.  D5056  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  3Com  reseller. 


3Com 

We  network  more  types  of  systems 
to  more  types  or  systems: 


e  19W  yCoHi  Cononxion  S400  Bavf roni  Plaza.  Sanu  Oara.  CA  95052-  Telephone  ♦4081 7M-5000. 3CotB.  3  ♦  Open,  EiherLmk  ^  3Com  caciim  «e 

IBM.  XT.  ATandPS'lare  ifademarttsoflfuemaiional  Business  Machines  Cocporaiio«.Net!*^re  isaresisKred  iTa«leaMfkolNo*«U.lnc.Laoo«e«i*aifBdeioar*olL*DO«Cfl  Croup. 
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IN  DEPTH:  JOHNSON  WAX 


Database  kills  paperwork  dead 

Regi  electronically  tracks  firm  'sproduct  regulatory  progress 


BY  KIMS.  NASH 

What  do  Africa’s  taetse  Qy,  Australia’s 
bosh  fly  and  the  American  bouse  fly  all 
have  in  comnKai?  Besides  being  pesty  at 
the  family  barbeque,  these  bu^  am  aD 
vulnenfale  to  a  8|ny  product  Raid. 

Insect  control  products  are  Johnson 
Wu’s  most  profitable  business,  but  the 
product  Ime  itself  is  vulnerable.  Because 
maitetafaility  of  iiwpftinrtfs  is  strapped 
to  environmental  restrictioos,  “green” 
movements  can  be  cause  for  concern  at 
Johnson. 


It  is  no  coincidence  that  Jdmson  went 
live  last  month  with  a  new  $50,000  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  database  that  tracks  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  weave  throu^  the  environ- 
inenta)  registTatioo  procedure.  The  Regi 
database  (short  for  repstratioo)  will  cut 
the  work  kad  of  Johnson’s  regulatory  af¬ 
fairs  department  by  as  much  as  50% .  says 
Annette  Olesoo-WQes,  inf(wmation  sys- 
ten»  numager  of  knowiei^  engineeriog. 

“Our  re^stratioos  people  are  dying 
under  paper,”  (Meson-Wiles  says.  Much 
of  that  paper  is  a  by-product  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  process  tint  the  U.S.  Environ¬ 


mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  man¬ 
dates  fen*  every  new  consumer  product. 
State  and  local  laws  increase  the  paper 
deluge  because  they  are  ctften  stricter  and 
more  compter  than  EPA  rules. 

Built  cm  an  expert  s]rstem  shell  from 
Akm  Cerp.,  Regi  automates  the  legal 
checks  inv^ed  in  manufacturing  and 
selling  chemical  products.  Regi  tracks 
jedmson’s  goods  through  Byzantine  state 
and  federal  registration  processes,  while 
allowing  (Mereot  departments  to  re¬ 
trieve  custcmi  information. 

The  marketing  department,  for  exam- 
can  ask  for  information  about  vdiich 
states  have  approved  a  product  and  which 
have  not  The  state  regulations  group, 
meanwhile,  can  use  Regi  to  prepare  app¬ 
lications  based  on  preprogrammed  or 


customized  criteria. 

Bdore  Regi,  JedmsoD  stored  EPA  and 
state  data  in  different  repositories  cm  dif- 
feroit  computers.  RM)ple  could  not  easily 
find  out  where  a  product  was  in  the  cycle 
at  any  given  time,  (Meson-Wiles  sa^. 
Now,  all  such  data  is  housed  at  one  ea^ 
accessible  locatkm. 

AHhouf^  Reg  currently  runs  on 
IBM's  SQL/DS  from  an  IBM  3090  main¬ 
frame.  Oleson-WQes  anticipates  migrat¬ 
ing  the  systmn  to  DB2  on  Jcrfuison’s  MVS 
mainframe  within  six  mon^. 

The  En\  and  local  agencies  can  deny  a 
new  product  for  any  of  several  derical 
reasems,  iiyhvtrng  a  discrepancy  in  word¬ 
ing  between  the  final  and  initid  applicar 
tiems,  (Meson-Vnies  exidains.  The  re¬ 
quires  that  product  labels,  for  example. 


Jolmsoai't  Olwaon  Wwai  “Our  reg- 
istratupnspeopUan^ngunder  paper" 


convey  the  same  idea  that  was  originally 
registmed.  Ttere  is  a  sidAle  but  impor- 
tant  (Merence,  Ae  says,  between  dam- 
ing  that  a  product  ‘1dlte  bugs  faster”  and 
saying  that  it  “lolls  bugs  twice  as  fast  ” 

By  crosschecking  such  data,  Reg  can 
warn  appropriate  departments  of  any 
proUems  ea^  in  the  process.  Previously, 
if  a  mktakg  escaped  the  eyes  of  Johnson's 
registration  personnel,  it  was  not  discov- 
ered  until  the  prodoct  apidicatkm  came 
backr^ected. 

no  coinpovii|Mii 

A  registration  delay  “can  put  us  out  of  the 
competitive  picture,”  says  Ri^er  (kot- 
haus,  vdio  supervises  state  and  EPA  prod¬ 
uct  registration  as  Jcdinson’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  scientific  support  and  government 
a^irs. 

R^  will  eliininate  clerical  errors  and 
increase  jedmson's  first-tiy  registration 
acceptance  rate  to  between  90%  and 
100%  within  a  year.  Grothaus  preificts. 
“That  means  we  get  our  products  on 
store  shelves  that  much  faster,”  be  says, 

Jdinson's  business  units  abroad  have 
already  requested  agies  of  R^,  says 
Ted  Derae,  director  of  corporate  buuness 
systems,  vdio  oversees  (Meson-Wiles’ 
knowledge  engneering  group.  Because  of 
the  database’s  generic  framework,  gong 
on-hne  in  foreign  locales  will  talte  just 
10%  of  Reg’s  origmal  five-month  devd- 
opmeitf  time,  (Meson-Wles  estimates. 

“The  guts  of  the  system  axe  transpar¬ 
ent  Local  offices  woi^  only  have  to  plug 
in  local  r^ulatiaos,”  she  says.  However, 
she  doesn’t  expect  intemationa]  roDout 
until  1992,  “when  it  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  aO-out  daily  use.”  s 
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the  phone  bill. 


Introd 

TheACSrintelli 


It  tells  yoM  more  about  ymr 


AOS’  BUling  /n/brmation  Managier 
The  inteU^/mtux^  to  bring  order  to 
your  billing. 

Give  your  business  the  benefit  of 
the  Intelligeht  Phone  Bill  from  AUiT  Bill- 
ii^  Information  Manager.  Here  ate  just  a 
few  examples  of  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

□  Executive  Summary: 

%u  can  learn  a  lot  from  your  phone  bill  With  AT&T  Detail  Manager,  you  can  get  a  break  out  your  calling  card  usage  by 

when  AW  Executive  Summary  Reports  customized  billii^  report  any  way  you  location,  region  or  department.  In  fact, 

bteak(^tyourbillir^.Thiscanhelpyou  want  it.  Zip  code,  area  code,  frequency  of  these  reports  can  be  designed  to  match 


pinpoint  busy  days.  Identify  unusually 
lorg  or  short  calls.  As  well  as  discover 
patterns  and  trends  hidden  irl  your  call 
traffic.  And  the  best  thing  is  that  all  this 
information  is  standard  with  your 
monthly  bill  on  most  of  our  services. 

I 

□  Detail  Manager: 

Maybe  you  need  a  more  detailed  report. 


usage,  length  of  call,  city  state,  even  cost 
category  "feu  name  it,we  do  it.  Once  your 
billing  is  in  order,  information  becomes 
clearer  and  you  can  better  manage  your 
business. 

Q  Execu-bill: 

Organize  your  billing  by  callir^  card. 
With  AW  Execu-bill  reports,we  can 


ei990/Qxr 


ucing 


yourcwpotate  structure.  So  you  can 
control  c^ng  card  use,  identify  high 
cost  centers  aixi  track  expenses  more 
easily 

□  Call  Manager: 

AKtTCall  Manager  can  otganixe  your 
billing  with  the  push  of  a  button.  Just 
enter  a  code  and  the  call  is  automatically 
sorted  as  you  dial.  It  makes  life  easier  for 
anyone  who  has  to  assign  costs  to  clients 
and  projects,  account  for  business  and 


per^al  calls  or  keep  track  of  depart¬ 
mental  expenses. 

□  Summary  Billing: 

Now  when  it  comes  to  billing,  we  can 
break  it  out  arxl  send  it  out  in  a  way  that 
matches  your  company’s  strucmre. With 
AT&T  Summary  Billing,  we  can  provide 
service  infamation  to  your  branch 
offices  and  send  the  bill  to  your  main 
office.  Or  we  can  do  just  the  opposite.'Vbu 
decide  who  gets  what  information,  and 


in  the  end,  the  bill  is  easier  to  pay 

So  whether  you  need  a  lot  of  detail 
or  just  a  little, we  have  an  option  that’s  just 
right  for  you.The  AT&T  Intelligent  Phone 
Bill.  Itll  be  the  one  bill  you’ll  find  a 
pleasure  to  read. 

AIScT  Baling  Infarniation  Manager 
AnoO^/MSir  odi’cintcigL’. 

For  more  information,  contaa 
your  AUar  Account  Executive  or  call 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  142. 


aARj 

right  choice. 
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Second  quarter,  second 
place 

Shareholders  resouiufingly  ap¬ 
proved  the  $6.2  billion  ded  last 
week  that  wiD  merge  Contel 
Corp.  and  GTE  Corp.  into  the 
second  largest  U.S.-tesed  mo- 
bile/cellular  telecooununicatitms 
company,  trailing  only  McCaw 
Callular  Coammiiicatiooa, 
Inc.  The  firms  anticipate  a  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  1991  dosing. 

Spreading  the  wealth 

IBM  has  targeted  nine  U.S. 
communities  where  its  employ¬ 
ees  are  concentrated  as  redpi- 
ei^  (rf  a  $3.5  million  fund  that 
will  go  to  finance  21  child-care 
and  elder-care  centers,  the  com¬ 
pany  announced  last  week.  The 
investment  will  be  drawn  from 
the  $25  Qullioo  IBM  Dependent 
Care  Initiatives  Program  an- 
nmmced  last  year. 

In  new  hands 

International  telecommunica¬ 
tions  holding  company  Bell- 
south  Corp.  is  out  of  the  leas¬ 
ing  business  —  at  least  in  the 
U.S.  The  Atlanta  firm's  U.S.- 
based  equipment  leasing  portfo¬ 
lio,  formerty  held  by  its  Data- 
serv  subsidiary,  is  now  in  two 
new  sets  of  hands:  The  data 
processing  and  check-sorting 
equipment  teasing  business  was 
sold  to  Meridian  Leaning 
Corp.,  while  Sanwa  Busi- 
neas  Credit  Corp.  bought  the 
point-of-sale  equipment  leasing 
businesa. 

Decbring  independence 

On-4ine  transaction  processing 
systems  vendor  Stratua  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  planted  a  not-for- 
sale  sign  in  Hs  Marlboro,  Mass, 
front  yard  eaiter  this  month. 
The  firm  said  its  new  sharehold¬ 
er  rights  plan,  aimed  at  staving 
off  hostile  takeovers,  was  not 
adopted  in  response  to  any 
known  acquisition  attempt.  The 
plan's  adc^OD  puts  Stratus  in 
yet  another  growth  business: 
Some  1,300  U.S.'based  firms, 
induding  many  in  the  computer 
industry,  have  now  enacted  so- 
called  “poison  pUl”  provisions. 

Shrinking  deficit 

At  least,  so  says  the  American 
Electronica  Aaaociation 
(AEA).  Based  on  trade  results 
through  the  third  quarter  of 
1990,  the  AEA  prqiected  that 
the  U.S.  electroaics  trade  deficit 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
shrink  80%.  from  1989'8  $9.6 
bOlioa  figure  to  $1.9  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year. 


Picturetel  prospers 
in  tough  times 


BY  NELL  MAJtGOLlS 

CWSTATT 


PEABODY.  Mass.  —  After  six 
years  of  hard  woik  and  crossed 
fingers,  Picturetel  Corp.,  one  of 
the  nation's  two  pubUdy  held 
firms  devoted  solely  to  produc¬ 
ing  videoconferencing  equip¬ 
ment.  is  an  overnight  sensation. 

A  combinatioo  of  technolop- 
cal  foresi^t  and  managerial  in¬ 
sist.  according  to  analysts,  has 
landed  the  1964  ivainchild  of 
two  MIT  students  —  a  firm  that 
was  forced  to  go  public  to  raise 
its  start-up  fund  when  venture 
capitalists  wrote  it  off  as  too 
ri^  —  squarely  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time: 

•  Technological  advances  have 
enabled  the  firm  to  offer  coofer- 
ence-quaiity  video  at  affordable 
prices  (see  stmy  below). 

•  Long-distance  telephone  carri¬ 
ers  have  plugged  into  the  tele¬ 
conferencing  services  market 
through  alliances  with  equ^ 
ment  providers  —  AT&Ts  mar¬ 


keting  partnership  with  Pkture- 
tel.  for  example  —  blessing  and 
driving  the  Tddeoconfereodng 
systems  market  in  the  process. 

•  Industry  standards  continue  to 
increase  domestic  and  imenia- 
tional  connectivity,  allowing  for 
expanded  service  at  economy  of 
scale-enabled  price  breaks. 

•  The  current  recession  and  the 
threat  of  an  imminent  ct)  crisb 
are  adding  urgency  to  the  al¬ 
ready  felt  need  for  an  alterrative 
to  bkttiness  travel 

•  Picturetel  and  San  Jose,  Cahf.- 
based  Con^iressioo  Labs,  Inc. 
are  the  only  maj(v  indepofident 
cootendos  in  a  market  that  ana¬ 
lysts  see  as  sustaining  annual 
growth  in  the  35%  ballpark  for  at 
least  the  next  few  years,  to  an  es¬ 
timated  $600 Twillinn  by  1995. 

Three  years  ago.  said  John 
Mulcahy;  vice  president  of  infor- 
matioo  systems  at  Dun  A  Brad- 
street  Software.  McCormack  & 
Dodge,  the  Natidc.  Mass.-based 
firm  he  then  served,  looked  at 
Picture  “and  found  the  sys- 


Up  and  Coming: 
Picturetel  Corp. 


^Our  biggest  danger 
would  be  toeing  our 
/bats.  What  we’ve 
got  to  do  is  use  lots 
oftkird-party 
aitiances./beuson 
the  con  technologf 
and  drive,  drive, 
drive.' 


Location:  Peabody.  Mass. 
Incorporated:  1984 
President:  Norman  E.  (jaut 
Employees:  ^}prox.  185 

Product  tine:  sofiware- 
upgradable  videoconferencing 
sterns 


terns  too  alow  and  too  expen¬ 
sive.'’  M&D  gave  it  a  pass.  One 
year  later,  Pkturetd  broke 
through  the  price  and  quality 
bonier. 

Last  spring,  in  the  wake  of 
M&D's  merger  with  Atlanta- 
based  Management  Science 
America.  Inc.,  the  firm  —  faced 
with  dual  beadqtarters,  execu¬ 


tives  commutittg  between 
Georgia  and  Maanchu- 
setts  and  a  critical  need  b> 
make  instaiit  oollfagufs 
oitt  of  potentially  warring 
work  forces  —  signed  on 
for  two  frdl  videoooofer- 
oidng  systems,  each  sup¬ 
porting  external  document 
cameras. 

“Thia  doesn't  just  let  us 
conduct  our  bosiiiesi  more 
efficiently  or  economical- 
ly.“  Mul^y  said.  “U  also 
lets  us  acconylish  things 
that  woidd  simply  be  un- 
possible  otherwise.’' 

“This  is  a  real  water¬ 
shed  time  for  Picturetel'' 
said  Chief  Exeaitive  Offi¬ 
cer  Norman  E.(}out,  a  vet¬ 
eran  computer  indusciy 
entrepreneur  who  found¬ 
ed,  grew  and  sold  his  own 
firm  before  taking  over  the 
hdm  at  Picturetel  in  the 
“  fan  of  1985. 

Gaut  said  industry  history  has 
tsu^  him  that  whra  a  firm  has 
one  foot  firmly  on  the  skyrodwt 
trail,  the  other  is  Hkely  to  be  on  a 
banana  ped.  With  one  factor  af¬ 
ter  anotW  breaking  his  compa¬ 
ny's  way,  Gaut  is  treading 
carefuDy  on  both  tecfanolopcal 
and  corporate  grounds. 

Continued  on  page  77 


HVQ  method  lets  Rcturetel  realize  a  dream 


tor  OumtiatioD  (HVQ).  Video  compresaioo  is  the  abifity  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  information  needed  to  store  or  transmit  a 


Sixyeanago.MlT8tudeiitsBrnoHinmanmdJeffBeni- 
steiDtookilookdowntiiedecadeaiidaawfQllcsooimmi- 
nicstiiis  to  fKt  over  the  plu^  Their  vaaoo  was 
anple.  elegut  and  even  technologicaly  icMUe.  It  jod 
wasn’t  time  yet  I^h-quai^.lifelto  video  untgesoordd 
be  tranmftted  only  at  prohaiitive  pricea  via  aateffite;  affonfahte 
Uansiniationairiiadfgadidrfrfptinn 

Like  novelist  iOnaeAi't  bmebaP  frh,  ffimnan  and  Bem- 
stem  got  the  meaaage:  'If  you  bidd  it,  they  wiB  come.’’  The  two 
carved  out  their  own  field  of  dreans:  Pfcturetri.  And  “tiiey” 
came:  the  technology,  the  finandera.  the  ntomera  and,  aa  iff  ear¬ 
ly  autumn,  the  profit!.  What  they  cane  far  was  a  vidcocorrferenc- 
ing  qratem  that  works  over  dU-«g>  dgital  or  private  networfca  for 
bsamly  tdephone  caB  {sioes. 

Pictareldattadkedtiieresohitkm/expeiiseooiinDdnaDbyde- 

vekipingaaiinigecompreaiontediniquecaBedHierirchicalVBC- 


video  image.  This  addresses  the  dollar  side  of  the  equation,  smce 
mman  ln»wr  HVQ  tadf. 
lesthereaolutionia8oettwea:Bycodingiinage8accor(fingtoret- 
olntion  levei  h  renders  cornpreasioD-driven  distortioos  lesa  visi- 
ble.  ncturetefs  1988  inrmdiirtinn  of  the  C-3000  Video  Codec 
(short  for  coder-decoder)  —  which  oompreasea  signals,  decodes 
them  and  kts  them  be  carried  by  ordiiiary  tdepbooe  hnes  “cat¬ 

apulted  the  oooqiany  from  obscurity  to  contender  status.’*  tsid 
Tbdcer,  Anthony  andyst  Herb  Maher. 

'The  firm  commaods  some  75%  of  the  low-bandwidth  videocon¬ 
ferencing  market,  anlysts  said.  Customers  OD  buy  hiB  systems, 
aB  operative  on  a  phone  hne.  starting  at  $34,000:  altcraatively.it 
wiB  also  edl  you  a  codec  and  let  you  taflor  your  own  system. 

NELLMARGOUS 


Report  hits  Navy  on  use  of  IBM  gear 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CWSTAPV 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  —  A  re¬ 
port  detailing  the  results  of  a 
two-year  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  blasted  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
its  computer  procurement  prac¬ 
tices  but  fouikd  IBM  generaDy 
blameless  in  a  tangled  wd)  of 
charges  of  fraud,  abuse  and  anti¬ 
competitive  bias. 

“Through  a  combinatioa  of 
agency  malfeasance  and  the 
dominance  of  [IBM],  the  fair  and 
open  system  contemplated  by 


(Congress  has  been  torpedoed  in 
Navy  [automatic  data  process¬ 
ing]  procurement,’’  the  report 
said. 

The  House  Government  Op- 
erations  Committee  said  tte 
Navy  has  shown  a  systematic 
and  illegal  bias  in  fovor  of  IBM  to 
its  procurement  of  mainframe, 
computers.  It  also  said  the  Navy 
has  acted  unethicaBy  and  illegal¬ 
ly  in  acceptsag  gratuities  and 
free  training  from  IBM,  some  of 
whose  employees  coaiM  Navy 
personnel  in  writing  procure¬ 
ment  qiedfications  wbra  those 


persoonei  were  seeking  bids  for 
IBM  or  compatible  equipmenL 

“The  Navy  cooperated  fully 
with  the  committee  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  and  will 
implement  any  actions  deemed 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  all 
ADP  procurement  is  conducted 
fairly  and  in  accordance  with  all 
laws  and  regulations,”  a  Navy 
spokesman  said. 

“IBM  appears,  for  the  most 
part,  not  to  be  re^Mmsble  for 
the  bizarre  Navy  ADP  aoquisi- 
tioo  ssrstem  but  merely  its  wiD- 
ing  benefidaiy,’’ the  House  com¬ 


mittee  concluded. 

A  spokesman  for  IBM  said  the 
inquiry  had  turned  up  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  firm  had  acted  un¬ 
lawfully  or  unethically.  “We  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  doa^,”  be  said. 

The  report  had  bttle  to  say 
that  had  not  already  been  made 
pubbe.  but  H  did  make  several 
new  recommendations.  Among 
them  was  that  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Admmistratioo.  which 
oversees  federal  computer  bi^, 
should  undertake  an  immediate 
review  of  the  training  offered  to 
the  government  by  computer 
firms  and  contractors  to  deter- 
minewhetheritiasuitableforat- 
tradance  by  federal  employees. 
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IntiDckci^ 

Processor  Designed  B)^An  Arm)^ 
ATelephone  Gompaiij^  Genetic 
Engneerii^,  Atonic  Research 
And,Qf  Course, The  IRS. 


16  true.  A  whole  ® 

array  of  Fortune  1000  1 

companies  and  govern-  ^ 

ment  agencies  are  ^ 

designii^  future  versions 
of  MultiMate  Including  ^ 

an  actual  array  And  a 
think  tank  A  band-aid 
maker.  Oil  companies 
And  five  major  insur¬ 
ance  firms 

The  140  members  of 
the  MultiMate  CusttMner  • 

'Advisory  Board  want  cross¬ 
platform  compatibility  So 
wdre  developii^  versions 
of  MdtiMate  for  UNIX  and 
other  platforms  These  com¬ 
patible  programs  will  reduce 
training  and  su{^rt  costs, 
while  providing  consistent, 
easy-to-use  word  processing 
across  your  entire  computirig 
envirotunenL 

The  information  profes¬ 
sionals  on  the  Board  are  also 

TndnvtLOnKn  MulaMat  Ajten-liw.  Adaen- 


MultiMate 


familiar  with  other  popular 
word  processing  programs. 
They  know  which  features 
are  productive,  which  aren’t, 
and  wha6  missing.  By  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  advice,  we  give 
you  a  word  processing  prod¬ 
uct  thafe  second  to  none. 

Accomplishing  this  is  a 
continuity  process,  but  weVe 
already  arfied  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  to  MultiMate  version  4.0 
that  include  the  industry’s 


leading  grammar  checker, 
built-in  electronic  mail, 
a  drawing  function  for 
creating  forms,  graphics 
importation  and  eitiiy, 
plus  the  most  extensive 
file  conversion  capability 
in  the  business. 

We’re  also  committed 
to  regular,  timely  upgrades 
to  keep  pace  with  today’s 
emerging  technology. 

For  more  information 
on  the  future  of  MultiMate, 
caU  1-800-437-43251  Ext  1909. 
Or  upgrade  to  MultiMate  ver¬ 
sion  45  now  for  only  $75  by 
calliiyl-800-2ASHTON. 

If  you  want  your  word 
processor  to  be  ^  that 
it  can  be,  join  the  army 
of  companies  that  have 
made  MultiMate  a  major 
industry  standard 

A  AshtonTate’ 


•Tat  lj»Asliw^Taie  Gjqi  Otfct  pioduo  lunits  used  hnem  w  tor  tdeimfkatKm  pufpo!«  ody  3rd  niay  bt  mdeiMite  o<  their  respeciivr  companits. 
QlMOAdaoft-IwCiirpontion.  All  Ram«d  GTSbGSA  Schedule  *  CSOOK90AGS52J6 
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Patent  rights  getting  much  tougher  to  protect 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CWSTAPf 


SAN  JOSE,  CaM.  —  Patent  rights  have 
become  increasingly  di£5cult  to  protect  in 
the  comiwter  industry,  with  more  com¬ 
plex  issues  ahead  in  the  1990s,  said  Semi¬ 
conductor  Industry  Association  Director 
of  International  Trade  and  Government 
Affairs  Daryl  Hatano  at  the  American  Bar 
Assodatkm’s  recent  annual  fall  meeting. 

Although  semiconductor  companies 
can  spend  milHons  inlttigati<x)  fees  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  iitfellectual  property  rights,  the 
investment  makes  for  firms  that  are  less 
inhibited  ndien  it  comes  to  inventing  new 
products  —  wfaidi  means  better  products 
for  end  users.  Hatano  said. 

Speaking  specifically  about  the  semi¬ 
conductor  industry,  Hatano  said  that  al- 
thou^  increasing  tompetiticm  from  Japan 
—  and,  socm,  from  Europe  —  has  made  it 
'more  difficult  for  U.S.-based  companies 
to  protect  their  patents,  more  firms  than 
ever  are  turning  to  patents,  copyrights 
and  other  means  of  protecting  their  intel¬ 
lectual  im)perty. 

The  semiconductor  industry’s  annual 
revenue  is  currently  around  $50  billion 
and  is  expected  to  grow  to  $75  bilhon  by 
1993,  Hatano  said.  Semiconductor  ctMn- 
panies  account  for  almost  20%  (rf  the 


Ask  watchers 
still  in  dark 


BOSTON  —  A  corporate  road  show  i^ed 
as  the  event  at  which  Ask  Ctnnputer  S^ 
terns,  Inc.  would  answer  the  burning 
question  of  exactly  bow  it  plans  to  play 
nevdy  acquired  In^es  Corp.  left  anal^ts 
larg^  underwhelmed  earlier  this  month. 

Ask  founder  and  Chid  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Sandra  Kortzig  and  Ingres  Products 
IMvision  Vice  President  Marilyn  Bcdil,  a 
former  IBM  devek^>er  credit^  with  the 
deveiopaient  of  DB2  and  the  only  Ingres 
executive  to  remain  at  Ask  after  the  ac- 
qiuatXKi,  were  generous  with  overarch¬ 
ing  goals  but  came  up  short  on  implemen¬ 
tation  strategy  details. 

Armed  with  Ingres,  Kurtzig  said,  $4- 
million  Ask  will  move  beyond  its  rde  as  a 
business  and  maoufrcturing  applications 
provider  to  become  a  leader  in  sdtware 
de^cqxnent  targeted  at  cbeot/server 
computing.  To  achieve  its  goal,  site  said, 
the  merged  company  will  leverage  two 
strengths:  a  talent  fm- partnership  and  the 
abthty  to  derive  more  than  half  d  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  from  international  (^)erati(ms. 

“We  dtm’t  know  anything  now  that  we 
didn’t  know  befoie,  and  scune  of  the  omis- 
skms  are  disc«icerting,”  said  Charlotte 
Walker,  an  analyst  at  Labe,  Simpson  & 
Co.  StiH  among  the  missing.  Vl^lker  not¬ 
ed.  are  sped&s  regardh^  ^k’s  idai»  for 
reconciling  Ingres’  and  Adc’s  di^arate 
accounting  methods;  the  rde  that  $60- 
miTlinn  equity  investors  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  and  Hewlett-I^ckard  Co. 
will  fiay  in  Ask's  assault  on  the  dient/ 
server  market;  and  bow  Ask  intends  to 
overcome  the  marketing  deficit  that  dog¬ 
ged  Ingres  as  a  database  and  tool  vendor 
and  that,  in  Kurtzig's  words,  “had  sushi 
and  marketed  it  as  raw  fish. 

NELL  MARGOUS 


electronics  industry,  which  today  is  a  larg¬ 
er  manufacturing  emfdoy^  in  the  U.S. 
than  the  auto,  steel  and  aerospace  indus¬ 
tries  combined,  he  said.  _ 

Thus,  Hatano  added,  with 
about  10%  of  its  annual  reve¬ 
nue  spent  in  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  tighter, 
more  competitive  and  more 
global  market,  the  semicon¬ 
ductor  industry  has  a  compel¬ 
ling  need  to  protect  its  intel¬ 
lectual  property.  In  addition, 

Hatano  said,  semiomductor  firms  today 
face  some  of  the  following  issues: 

•  Ccmtrol  of  patents  and  copyrights  — 


^riudi  are  more  common  modes  of  protec- 
tkn  for  software  —  after  products  are 
shi(^>ed  outside  the  U.S.  This  is  a  big 
prbUem  in  Thailand  and 
South  Korea,  i^iere  there  are 
DO  specific  taws  in  place  to 
prot^  intellectiial  property, 
according  to  Lee  Grera,  an 
attorney  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.-ba^  law  firm  Baker  & 
McKenzie. 

•  Nicfae-^>edfic  questions, 
such  as  vdwtber  software  ap¬ 
plications  that  beh>  a  semiccmductor  man- 
ufrcturer  maidmize  space  on  a  computer 
chip  nullify  that  manufacturer’s  patent. 


The  question  has  been  poeed,  Hauno 
said,  because  if  the  computer  »  doing  all 
of  the  work  mapping  out  the  design  of  the 
chip,  the  hkelib^  that  it  will  pick  the 
samedesignformorethanooecoaiputo- 
aided  design  user  is  very  hi^  thus  postog 
patent  protection  ri^ts  questions. 

•  Reverse  engmeering.  Rut  of  the  re¬ 
verse  engmeering  technique  involves 
idiotolitbographic  tedinoiogy,  v^iich  is 
the  method  of  peeling  off  the  chip  layer  by 
layer  and  pbotograpdiing  it  to  see  bow  it 
was  put  together.  While  the  method  is  le¬ 
gal,  the  right  to  reuse  the  knowledge 
gained  from  this  technology  is  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Should  this  method  be  used  in  research 
and  devekqxnent?  The  issue  is  stfll  unre¬ 
solved,  Hatano  said. 


IfYou’reThinking 
About  It... 
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XEROX 


Ventura  Publisher  introduces  the  Gold  Series, 
it  simply  iloes  more,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


And  now  there  are  several  new  ways  to  look 
at  it.  Because  the  desktop  publisher  that 
does  more  for  you  now  d^  it  all  in  the  three 
leading  PC  environments. 

The  Gold  Series  introduces  new  Ventura 
Publisher  ’editions  for  DOS/GEM,  Windows 
3.0,  and  OS/2  Presentation  Mana^.  That 
means  new  ease  of  use  and  learning  as  well 
as  compatibility  with  hundreds  more  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  All'three  new  editions 
can  use  documents  from  Ventura  Publisher 
1.1  and  2.0. 

Itdipaaniima twIfcanbnllBf. 

The  Gold  Series  gi^  you  much  more 
than  a  choice  of  environments.  At  no  extra 
cost,  each  edition  includes  our  Professional 


Extension  and  Network  Server.  So  you  also 
get  such  advanced  DTP  features  as  inter¬ 
active  table  creation  and  scientific  equation 
editing,  cross  referencing,  and  vertical 
justification. 

And  you  get  networking.  So  several  users 
can  edit  and  proofread  simultaneously 
as  well  as  share  stylesheets  and  network 
resources.  On  Novell,  IBM,  3COM, 
and  other  Windows-  and  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager-compatible  networks. 

Whether  you’re  designing  a  newsletter  or 
publishing  a  directory,  you’ll  do  it  faster  and 
more  effectively  with  Ventura  Publisher. 
Unique  features  give  you  more  flexible  and 
precise  type  control,  and  automate  many 


steps  other  programs  make  you  repeat  over 
and  over.  Ventura  Publisher  is  the  one  DTT 
program  that  can  handle  all  your  publishing 
and  design  projects. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
program  that  does  the  most?  Call  today  for 
more  information  about  the  new  Ventura 
Publisher  Gold  Series.  (800)  822-8221  in 
USA;  (800)  2288579  in  Canada.  For  training 
information,  call  (800)  445-5554.  Ventura 
Software  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company. 

Ventura  Publisher 
Gold  Series 

H  simply  don  uton. 
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Picturetel 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  73 

"The  biggest  thing  we  have  to  avoid 
rigjit  now  is  losing  focus,"  he  said.  “What 
we’ve  got  to  do  is  use  lots  of  third  parties, 
focus  on  the  c(m%  technology,  and  drive, 
drive,  drive.”  Gaul  is  also  resolved  to  re* 
sist  the  temptation  to  ride  the  technology 
and  let  the  corporate  side  slide. 

“As  soon  as  a  company  ^ows  beyond 
what  I  call  the  shouting  I^t^ —  that  SO¬ 
SO  people  size  where  when  you  ^out,  ev¬ 
eryone  can  still  hear  you  —  corporate 
processes  have  to  come  into  the  fucture,” 
Gaut  said.  Corporate  infrastructure  be¬ 
comes  more  critical,  he  added,  when  a 
firm  reaches  “that  second  plateau:  the 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Venture  capital  city 

According  to  a  recent  report  out  of  Tai¬ 
pei.  the  Taiwan  government  (rians  to 
boost  its  fled^g  venture  capital  mar¬ 
ket  with  an  infusion  of  at  least  $59  million 
during  the  next  several  months.  The 
state-^un  Bank  of  Communications 
plans  to  use  the  ventiffe  capital  fund  as 
seed  n>oney  to  help  start  a  handful  of  new 
venture  capital  funds,  many  o(  which  will 
be  targeted  at  the  country’s  information 
industry. 

European  software  sales  rising 

North  American  software  firms’  th^- 
quarter  1990  European  sales  jumped  to 
$229  milbMi,  63%  over  1989  figures  for 
the  comparaUe  period,  the  Software 
Publiabera  Aaaociatkm  (SPA)  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  month.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  second-quarter  48% 
growth  rate,  which  varied  from  country 
to  country.  aca)nhng  to  the  SPA  report. 
The  Geii^  software  industry  is  not 
faring  very  well  internationally,  according 
to  a  recent  study  by  Paris-ba^  corpo¬ 
rate  coosuhants  Pierre  Audoin  C<m- 
aeiL  A  preference  for  remaining  small 
and  independent  at  a  time  when  their 
counterparts  in  other  countries  are  fo¬ 
cusing  on  niwgpra  and  acquisitioDS  made 
(pennan  suppliers  a  ao-^K)w  in  Audoin's 
listing  of  the  top  30  internatkmally  stzxm- 
gest  software  firms,  Audoin  said.  The 
study  showed  that  tJ.S.  suppliers  are 
dondnating  the  worldwide  software  and 
services  sector.  Led  by  Electronic  Dau 
Systems  Corp.,  with  $2.48  bdlion  in 
worldwide  revenue,  U.S.  firms  held  the 
t(v  six  spots.  France’s  Gemini  So- 
ged  ranked  seventh;  Germany's  largest 
vendor.  Datev,  ent^ed  the  ranks  at  a 
distant  No.  36. 

Slow  boat  to  Hong  Kong 

IBM  workstation  users  in  Hong  Kong 
are  complaining  about  a  string  of  late  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  RISC  System/6000 
since  its  rdease  last  February.  "It's  an 
open  secret  that  IBM  cannot  meet  the 
demand  for  the  RS/6000  in  Asia,”  one 
Hong  Kong  source  said.  In  an  cffidal 
statement  to  CompuUtworid  Hong 
Kong,  IBM  acknowledged  “some  ship¬ 
ment  delays,  due  to  a  siimtage  of  certain 
elements  of  the  system”  but  noted  that 
the  situatioo  is  now  'Very  much  ba^  to 
normal,  and  that  the  delays  had  no  im¬ 
pact  on  sales.” 


one  around  the  $15  miOim  to  $20  million 
mark  where  technology  is  no  longer  domi¬ 
nant.  and  you  realize  . . .  you've  actually 
got  to  seit  that  son  of  a  gun.” 

Gaut  places  ncturetel  at  the  third  pla¬ 
teau:  “the  stage  at  whidi  so  many  ccmipa- 
nies  stall  out  because  they're  the  captives 
erf  their  founders." 

These  traps  will  not  snag  Picturetel  if 
Gaut  can  hdp  it.  When  the  company 
moved  to  the  second  plateau,  Gaut  re¬ 
placed  its  chief  financial  officer,  “vffio  was 
very  talented  but  inexperienced.”  with 
current  CFO  Joan  Nevins,  who  came  em- 
board  armed  with  big-company  experi¬ 
ence.  A  similar  switch  brought  in  a  new 
head  of  sales  and  marketing.  Rob  Mitro. 

Gaut  sees  two  signs  that  he  made  tbe 
right  moves:  the  success  with  whk^  both 


new  amnintees  are  meeting  and  tbe  ^ 
that  both  of  their  predecessors  remained 
with  the  firm.  "Nine  times  out  of  10,"  he 
noted,  “people  wiU  walk  when  someone  is 
brought  in  over  them.”  A  third  endorse¬ 
ment  is  coming  from  analysts,  several  of 
whom  said  that  ncturetd’s  management 
depth  bodes  as  well  for  the  firm's  future  as 
does  its  flashy  and  timdy  teduiology. 

“So  many  crxnpanies  stumble  at  that 
$100  miUkHi  ma^.”  said  Herbert  R. 
Maher,  an  aitalyst  at  Tucker,  Anthony  in 
Boston.  “Picturetel  is  only  at  $36  mfllion, 
ai^  Norm  (Jaut's  already  thinking  about 
how  to  avoid  tbe  pitfoOs;  that  strikes  me 
as  very  encouraging.” 

Analysts  also  find- it  encouraging  that 
the  Rcturetel  management  team  is  keen¬ 
ly  aware  that  no  free  or  easy  ride  lies 


ahead.  Last  quarter,  tbe  firm  lowered  one 
red  flag  when  it  posted  its  first  profit  on 
quarterly  revenue,  up  116%  year  to  year. 
However,  increasing  attentioo  focua^  on 
the  videoamferencing  market  is  bound  to 
mean  escabted  competitioo  —  particu¬ 
larly  from  Japan.  A  slowdown  in  the  devel- 
oproem  of  its  next  generation  of  product 
or  the  inability  to  market  them  at  an  at* 
tractive  price  could  prove  anything  frtxn 
daniapng  to  devastating. 

Today,  tbe  firm  that  could  not  scare  up 
a  venture  investor  is  65%  owned  by  a 
group  of  them  that  includes  Kleiner,  ^- 
kins  and  Accel  Partners,  an  owner^up 
structure  that  provides  not  only  fiindi^, 
but  also  a  hedge  against  uninvit^  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Japanese  partner  Kyocera  also  has  a 
6%  stake  in  the  firm. 


ElSi 


ThinkTwice. 


It's  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  today’s  Executive  Information  Systems 
fall*  So  if  you’re  thinking  atwut  Installing  a 
traditional  EIS,  think  twice. 

EIS II  is  the  new  generation  of 
Executive  Infomation  Systems.  It's  more 
than  just  an  electTxjnic  "slide  show*.  It’s 
true  analysis  and  issue  management.  For 
executives,  their  staffs,  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Only  Express/EIS-lrom  Information 
Resources  gives  you  the  power  of  EIS  II 
today.  On  mainframe,  LAN  or  PC.  With 
full  data  Integrity,  end-user  flexibility  and 
worldwide  support. 

If  you’re  thinking  about  EIS, 
think  EIS  II. 


Express/EIS  Delivers: 


.  Ease  of  use  for  executives,  staff  and 
management 

•  Smooth  integration  of  tracking,  analysis 
and  Issue  response 

•  Intelligent  exception  reporting  and 
drill-down 

•  Dynamic  links  to  corpor¬ 
ate  data 


’  Low  maintenance 
costs 


For  a  free  EIS  II 
Information  KiL 
call  617-«9(F8717 
(416-221-2100  In  Canada). 


InformaNon 


•Da^w.  DeLong,  oo-author  a! Supgon  Tht  emorgoooe  o!  Top  Corrouter  Uso  ' 

61990  Exprass/EISbareoistwadtrademaiKof  InformalionRasources.  Inc. 
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Delivery  Guar 


That’s  how  confident  we  are  of 
AE^  MAIL  X.400  interoperability 

Just  because  someone  has  a  mailbox,  it  doesn’t 
mean  your  mail  can  be  delivered.  But  AT&T  MAIL 
GATEWAY400  means  you’re  not  limited  anymore  to  just 
intracompany  and  intravendor  messaging.  Now  you  can 
send  electronic  mail  virtually  anywhere,  nationally  or 
internationally  Guaranteed? 

Why  are  we  able  to  give  you  a  guarantee?  Because 


of  our  Acceptance  Test  Lab,  which  tests  your  compati¬ 
bility  with  other  systems,  makes  adjustments  to  bring 
you  into  full  interoperability,  and  certifies  that  it  works. 

AT&T  interconnects  with  major  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  service  providers  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
deployment  of  X.400  standards  since  their  adoption  in 
1987  X.400  also  extends  your  reach  with  Electronic  Data 
Interchange, which  facilitates  paperless  transactions  of 
standardized  business  documents. 

AT&T  provides  you  with  the  highest  quality  support. 


©1990/TOT  •w«rop*™t*ty»j»wiie*dtfroufl»iAeceptanceTtemgpr(x»dues;shaidarnessa9e9ounde<wed.iftefewilbenochar9e 


anteed. 


At  Start-up,  AT&T  introduces  each  customer  to  a  fully 
dedicated  Customer  Implementation  Group  of  experts. 
And  when  your  GATEWAY400  system  is  up  and  running, 
AT&T  monitors  the  network  24  hours  a  day 

AT&T  MAIL  GATEWAY400.  It  can  unlock  the  whole 
world  of  electronic  messaging  for  you. 

Intenperability.  Another  AtST  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  orl  800  321-6747  Ext. 400. 


AKI 

The  right  choice. 


4 


RHVSNOMnU 
niBID  VET  AWIHBI 
CMFEBBKE? 

Simply  because  this  is  the  first  Image  Management  Technology  conference  designed  specifically  for 
the  educational  needs  of  prospective  and  existing  end  users. 

You  can  expect  some  of  the  most  significant  product  announcements  of  1991,  including  announcements  by: 


<  EIDSDOSD  F9e!tex 


Presentations  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  users  of  image  management  technology,  including: 

And  a  chance  to  "roll  up  your  sleeves"  and  address  many  of  the  same  issues  that  you  will  confront  when  you 
elect  to  employ  this  technology. 

Don't  miss  your  chance  to  attend 

IMAGE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNOLOGY:  BEYOND  THE  OBVIOUS 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
at  The  Point  at  Tapatio  Cliffs 
January  16-18,  1991 


To  register,  or  for  more  information,  call  1-800-525-5456  X-456 


I 


SfKinstvred  by  IlX^/Avante  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  Joint  Venture 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
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YES  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 
copy  price. 
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•0.  Syt.  imogrwora/'MRtfCo'arfnng 
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Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  qualify  for  this  special  rate. 
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YES  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  single 


copy  price. 


•  Shown: -QHora  □ 
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Please  complete  the  information  to  the  right  to  quaity  for  this  special  rate. 
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Think  twice  before  taking  that  ‘perfect’  job 

Keep  your  career  on  trackby  changing  positions  only  after  careful  thought  and  strategic  planning 


BY  JANET  RUHL 

SPEOALTOCW 


more  per  yeair.  After  two  years  Another  career  trap  IS  veter-  reer  move  b  compames  that  al¬ 


as.  "Do  you  have  OB2  experi¬ 
enced’  the  candidate  must  use 
this  opportunity  to  describe  in 
detaO  the  kind  of  work  he  has 
done  with  that  technology,  Ja¬ 
cobs  says. 

To  prepare  for  this  "new" 


as  a  consultant,  she  decid^  to  ans  fall  into  is  what  David  Kirk,  a  ready  have  all  of  the  tedmology  kind  of  interviewing.  HiUrelh 


-  return  to  the  DB2  job  maikei.  recruiter  at  Dunhill  Profess^ 

What  does  it  take  However,  because  the  con-  Search  of  Charbtte.  Inc 
to  destroy  a  pro-  suiting  position  did  not  involve  North  Carolina,  calls  unreal 
mising  information  any  work  in  DB2,  Jacobs’  client  expectations.  IS  people  fail 
systems  career?  found  that  her  skills  were  se-  to  ur»derstaiid  that  real  ca- 
Not  much,  say  re-  verely  out  of  date.  Had  she  taken  recr  advancement  becomes 
cruiters  who  ^)ecialize  in  jJacing  the  lower  paying  DB2  position  increasingly  harder  as  they 
IS  personnel.  As  your  career  ma-  and  built  on  her  previous  skills,  move  up  the  ladder  and 
lures,  a  bad  job  decision  can  re-  she  would  have  qualified  for  jobs  away  from  entry-level  posi- 
duce  your  long-term  paying  $10,000  lions,  he  says, 

employabaityanddi-  more  than  her  cur-  Yet  many  professionals 

minish  the  value  of  rent  salary,  he  says.  erroneously  assume  that  the 

the  experience  you  f  IS  professionals  rapid  promotions  and  large 

have  built  up  over  also  shortchange  salary  increases  of  their  ear- 

ihe  years.  themselves  by  ly  years  will  continue  indefi- 


recruiter  at  DunhiU  Professional  "t(^"  and  are  unwnlling  to  con-  suggests  that  IS  professkmate 

Search  of  Charlotte.  Inc  in  sidtf  positions  with  smaller  com-  review  the  relevant  technology. 

North  Carolina,  calls  unrealistic  panies.  learn  what  the  company  docs 


IS  personnel.  As  your  career  ma¬ 
tures.  a  bad  job  decision  can  re¬ 
duce  your  long-term 
employabOity  and  di- 
minish  the  value  of 
the  experience  you  i 

have  built  up  over 
the  years. 

The  most  com-  V 

mon  blunder  IS  pro-  mhJ 
fesstonals  make  is  to  ] 

look  at  the  short 
term  rather  than  the  BUS 
long  term.  Short- 


reer  advancement  becomes  ■  axt  at  t  T-mrxT/^ 

increasingly  harder  as  they  li  VEN  AN  ALLURING 
move  up  the  ladder  and  ■  1 .  management  position 

away  frtmi  entry-level  posi-  MtM  Can  end  up  being  a 
".s?y  professionals  f^ead  end  a^ar  as  an  IS  career 
erroneously  assume  that  the  IS  COnCCrnCQ  if  tilC  new 
rapid  promotions  and  large  manager  isn’t  involved  in  the 
saiary  increases  (rf thra  ear-  technology  isSUeS. 


ly  years  will  continue  indefi- 


choosing  positions  nitely. 
that  take  them  away  Many  professionals 
■  from  technology,  whose  salaries  arealready  in 

Recruiters  advise  IS  the  $40,000  range  unrealis-  _ 

BUSlEICd  professionals  to  ticaUy  hope  to  move  to  the 

avoid  jobs  in  user  Ir-  Southeast,  for  exain{^.  and  re¬ 


learn  what  the  company  does 

_  and  practice  role  playing. 

Another  interview  mis- 
I  I  TTDrMr  ^  ^  professiooaU  make 

LLLUKilNO  is  to  grill  the  interviewer  00 

ml  position  thesalaryaodbenefitsoCthe 

beinS  a  portion.  'This  aggresstve- 

anl'fcarw'r 

I  dll  lo  i..di  cci  overall  impression  that 
[6  new  applicants  are  interested 

solved  in  the  in  what  the  rtwnpany 
c  can  do  for  them,  not  what 

they  can  do  for  the  compa- 
BOB  HILDRETH  ny. 

ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS  Other  candidales  destroy 

PERSONNEL  their  chances  for  getting  a 

_  job  by  spending  the  inter¬ 
view  dwelling  on  the  things 
sastrous  mis-  they  disliked  about  previous 


But  the  most  disastrous  mis- 


terra  thinkers  lend  to  focus  On  aison  and  quality  control  particu-  ceive  hefty  raises,  ignoring  the  takes  IS  professionals  make  to-  )obs.  omununicating  a  negative 
the  money,  the  immediate  tech-  lariy  unless  they  are  interested  reality  that  most  IS  salaries  in  day  are  in  the  actual  irterviews  attitudetotl^interviewer. 
nology  or  something  else  rather  in  a  career  change.  this  region  tend  to  be  in  the  low  fornewpositioos,recnnlerssay.  In  todays  ultracompelit^ 


Even  an  alluring  management  thirties.  Kiik  says, 
portion  can  end  up  being  a  dead 
end  as  far  as  an  IS  career  is  era-  K—p  your  > 


than  stepping  back  and  looking  Even  an  alluring  management  thirties.  Kiik says.  Unfortunately,  many  IS  worid.ISpr^essionalshavealol 

at  the  future,  portion  can  end  up  being  a  dead  candidates  have  escperienced  a  to  protect  on  their  path  lo  the 

Tempted  by  high  salaries,  ex-  end  as  far  as  an  IS  career  is  era-  K««p  your  wyM  opwn  sellers’ market  earlier  in  their  top:  They  have  lo  keep  a  clear 

perienced  professionals  may  cerned  if  the  new  manager  isn't  Playing  thejob  hunting  game  too  careers,  and  they  do  not  rcaliae  eye  on  their  goals,  watch  for 

take  jobs  that  represent  career  involved  in  the  technology  is-  safdy  and  failing  to  recognize  op-  that  they  have  to  seDthemsrfves  realistic  expectatioos  and  guard 

dead  ends,  says  Mark  Jacobs,  a  sues,  says  Bob  Hildreth,  presi-  portunities  as  they  present  in  today’s  tougher  business  di-  against  compbren^. 

senior  constant  at  Data  Pros  in  dent  (rf  Electronic  Systems  Per-  themselves  is  another  common  mate,  Jacobs  explains.  During  But  roost  of  all,  job  sedem 

East  Hartford,  Conn.  sonnel,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  IS  the  19706  and  the  early- to  mid-  should  beware  of  the  gbtter  Its 


perienc^  professionals  may  cerned  if  the  new  manager  i 


senior  constant  at  Data  Pros  in  dent  (A  Electronic  Systems  Per- 


East  Hartford,  Conn.  sranel,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  stumbling  bkx 

For  example,  a  DB2  ^lecialist  On  the  other  hand.  Hildreth  professiahals. 
whom  Jacobs  worked  with  a  few  warns,  focuang  too  heavily  on 
years  ago  turned  down  an  offer  the  technical  end  can  backfire  if 


Many  pec^  turn  away  from  ptendful,  IS  peof^  relied  exchi- 
rare  opportunities  because  they  sively  on  th^  technicaJ  abilities 


mate,  Jacobs  explains.  During  But  most  of  all,  job  sedters 
the  19706  and  the  early-  to  mid-  should  beware  of  the  glitter  It’s 
aOs.  when  IS  opportunities  were  not  always  gold. 


for  a  daubase  administrator  job  the  person  gets  "pigeonholed  in  perceive  them  as  risks,  Jacobs  todiochijob.Hildre^says. 


in  favor  of  a  consulting  position  a  language  or  tool  that  gets  out- 
because  the  latter  paid  $2,000  dated." 


RuU  it  I  caoMltut  Aod  prarwDmer  in 
mtr’tSmrmtti  Gmdt:  CarmrStmla- 


says.Healsofind9thattoooften,  Today,  however,  if  a  job  can-  «ff>Si»mMiC*«4tC«fwrS»»v 
people  are  lookmg  to  make  a  ca-  didate  is  asked  a  questkn  such  gitsfinCompmitrPnifnnimtit 


Sunbeli  Opportunities 


S45.000  to  S60.000 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS  I 

CICS  DB2  tMS 


Recent  acquisitions  have  resulted  in  the 
immediate  need  tor  eipenenced  Systems 
Analysts  and  P^rammers  tor  LouiswUe  KY 
Oncamalt,  OH,  ana  the  Intlonapote,  IN  areas 
Experience  m  laroe  IBM  environments  utSizmg 
nwatnwe  and/or  Data  Communcawm  products 
IS  preferred  We  are  developing  large  063 
ap^caCions  and  seek  mdmduals  a  sneare 
desire  to  uoiue  current  skills  arM)  real•^e  their 
growth  potential 

For  consideration .  send  resume  or  cak 


- aoace 

FM  (SOai  SSMIOT 


SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA 
S25  000ioS9S.000 
IDMS  CASE  OATACOM  IMS  DB2 
VAX  MAPICS  FOCUS  SVS3B  A5400 
BAL  PLI  DP  sales  tandem  COPICS 
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II  you  need  good  people,  we've  got 
them.  Computetwodd  reaches  more 
than  612,000  computer  professionals 
every  week.  That's  mors  qualified  com¬ 
puter  pros  than  any  newspaper  can  de- 
Svsr.  And  you  can  select  either  a  re¬ 
gional  edWon  or  national  edWon  of  Cotn- 
puterwortd's  Computer  Careers  section 
for  your  ad. 

F«  more  kiformation,  or  to  place  your 
ad  regionaly  or  natkmaAy,  caH  Lisa 
McQrath  at  600^43^74  (in  MA.  508- 
87WJ700).  _ 

Compularwafld 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


We  Build  Careers! 

Immediate  IBM  3X  400  Positions— Permanent  &  Consulting 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS .. 


Computerworld  reaches  more  highly 
sldll^  computer  professionals  thmi  any 
other  newspaper  or  magazine  -  Sunday, 
daily,  or  trade. 

612,703  of  them  to  be  exact.  And  this 
audence  is  even  verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (ABC),  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  auditor  of  publication  circula¬ 
tions.  And  from  JCL  to  Unbc  profession¬ 
als,  DEX  VAX  to  IBM  PC  professionals, 
these  job  candidates  have  the  skills  your 
company  needs. 


Access  DB  •  Adabss/Naturai  *  Answer/DB  *  Datacoin/ 
DB  •  DB2  •  dBase  •  DU  1  •  Focus  •  Ideal  •  IDMS  •  IMS  • 
Informix  •  IMS  DB/DC  •  Ingres  •  Inquire  •  Mantis  •  Mod¬ 
el  204  •  N  I  lira  •  Sybase 

•  Syaem  For  Full  Details  on  "  •  U'*  • 
.  The  Key  Skills 

ComputerwofW  ' ' 


For  Full  Details  on  « •  Unify  • 
The  Key  Skills 
ComputerwofW 
reaches,  call  John  ® 
Corrigan.  Vice  Presi- 
dent/Classified  Adver-  a  •  RFC  in 
tising,  at  800/343-  ica  •  OS/2  • 
6474  (in  MA,  508/  MS  •  ACF/ 

879-0700).  •  LU6.2  • 

T&T*  Con¬ 


trol  Dau  •  Cray  •  DEC  VAX  •  DEC  PDF  •  HooeyweU 
Bull  •  IBM  Mainframe  •  IBM  S/3X  •  Data  General  •  Hew- 
lett-Fbckard  •  NAS  •  NCR  •  Prime  •  Tandem  •  Sperry  • 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


Where  the  best  hires  look.  Every  week. 


Electronic  Systems  PeiBonnei,  lr>c..  ia  a 
hill  aervice  data  procaaaine  placement  firm 
establiahed  m  1966  We  wmre  aeieciad  aa  the  Twin 
Cihea'  leading  independent  computer  placemani 
speciahat  by  National  Computer  AasocHiiea 


pbumanent  oppoRTUNmes 


P/A  e>OIM.HitTilil*s.  taSK 

P/A  l«Paw.SiMeie«n.  S45N 

P/A  >*yra.  KPOULmtavet  $40K 

Sr.P/A  RPOULMlMvai  $aM 

P/A  2-4  yre.  SYNONdieO  M.  93611 

P/A  >»yra.  RPO  M.  Lenden.  I«9K 

3  pee.  ^4yra.  PPOW.SafhweOev.Ca  93Mt 

Sr.  P/A  6*  yra  RPO  HL  Dtaa«uSen.  S46K 

Please  contact  Russ  Edwards.  Rick  Des- 
Lauriers  or  Bill  Tabor  at  (612)  336-6714  for 
more  information. 


ESP  Software  Services.  Inc.,  laafuiiaarvce 

data  proceaaing  coneuKing  hrm  eatabittfied  tn 
1967  In  tuM  over  3  years  we  have  bacome  the 
preTerred  vendor  m  the  Twin  CHies  (or  IBM  mid- 
range  requirements  K  you  have  the  (oHowmg 
experience,  we  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
loming  our  teem 

CONSULTING  OPPORTUNITieS^ 

P/A  Sdyvs.  MPGM  9«W 

P/A  3*yis.  RPOM  940ft 

P/A  1  yr.  SVNON  940K 

P/A  3  yvs.  PANSOPNIC  940K 

P/A  tyvs.  BPCS  940K 

P/A  3  yvs.  MAPtCS  940K 

P/A  3yvs.  XO.EOWAROS  94eK 

Please  contact  Cbnstine  Wisch  at  her  direct 
number  (612)  337-9171  lor  more  mfomaiion. 


esp  esp 

Suite  1800.  701  Fourih  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  MN  55415 
(612)  338-6714  •  FAX  (612)  337-9199 


JANUARY  t1  MRLOfMDAni 

BM  MAiffTtUa:.  At/400  TECWOtOONS 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Satisfied  with  Your^<^ 
Current  Position? 

Just  Imagine 
Where  We  Can 
Take  You  From  Here 

SywcBB  imemabonal  Inc  (NASDAQ GOAt). 
a  kKler  to  the  <k9ipw  de««k)f9meM  and  mattong 
d  mftwwe  products,  has  an  loanediaie  need  fw 
mioo  product  developers  to  Los  Angeles. 

At  tv«l,  cBtf  product  developers  are  lespontible  far 
vwious  plaacs  of  produa  devefapmem  on  nale  of- 
ihe.«t  MVS  Aoiocnaaed  Sysmis  OperatiorB  piocfacts. 
'DM  product  design,  propatianing.  prognm 

lesof^  support  and  future  enhancements. 

The  ondHatr  wiB  possess  the  foikwtog: 

•  3  years  plus  oTK*  propammtog  language 
experience  MchMftng  produa  design  and 
iu^itatcftaiimi, 

•  ExperioKe  to  8086  Asaemblec  language  desirable; 

•  Sln««  knowlet^  of  PC/DOS  and  06/2  wMh  an 
emphaais  on  graphics  and  the  06/2  Presentation 

•  V^ill^Sowledgc  ci  APPC  UJ  6.2,  LAN’s.  ob»Kt 
u»  rented  progranntog  and  mstnlniDe  to  niao 

•  Previous  eiperienee  rvatr  MVS  is  deswsWr.’ 

•  p«|iv»i— »«•*  wiri)  rror^IBM  phnfururs.  e.g>,  VAX,  HP. 
Tartden.  UNDC; 

•  Soong  knowledgt  of  REXX 

•  WiHtr^ncsi  to  work  in  s  devcfapatefti  team 

Dm  position  offers  an  esefient  conpensstfan  and 
bcttdtepKkage  For  snnedlaie  consideraikin. 
^icMe  dkea  your  toquirics  along  srttfa  ratary  hittory 
»>  Human  Besources. 

Goal  Syamms  tmemaiional  ktc. 

796S  N.  Sticct.  Cdumlius.  Ohio  43235 


K*m/F/IW 
prerctpals  oe^  only  apply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
ST.  THOMAS  . 
POSITION  AVAILABLE 

Ftctky  PhMlMfi 

~  - — c...— 


Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  companies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  Vnan  in  any  other  specialized  business 
newspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700). 


<»«vvi»c 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SOFTWARE  PROFESSIONALS 


Computer  People  Unlimited  Is  one  of  Wisconsin's  greatest  CMjslness 
success  stories,  m  just  7  years,  we  have  grown  u  be  the  largest 
locaiy  owned  software  services  firm  In  the  state,  emptoying  over 
200  acclaimed  coraultancs  •  arv)  making  a  name  for  ourselves  in  the 
r^abonal  business  press. 

How  do  we  do  it?  We  employ  the  best  softv«e  talent  in  the 
busir>ess  *  and  expose  them  to  the  latest  technologies  going. 

Join  us  in  Milwaticee,  Madison  or  Appleton  •  artO  start  the  r>ew  year 
fo  good  company.  We  currently  have  opportunities  for  professiorxals 
with  the  followirig  experience: 

■  DEC  VAX  ■  UNIX 

■  IDMS  •  ADS/O  •  C 

■  TELON  ■  C*^ 

•  Sun 


^Sditional  opportunities  are 
available  for  professiortals  with  arry 
combination  of  the  foilowir»g; 

LANSA.  n/1.  K  AppllcatiOfU. 

AS/400  or  Systam/SO,  FOCUS 
ProQroHMiiifi^  TonOetMt 
Paltiway.  TAL,  SCOBOl. 
on,  ORACLA  IMS,  LAN 
Adwilwlf  If allon.  SoentAc 
software  opportunities  also  exist  VMF 

for  professionals  with  experterKe  I  Hr 
In  any  combination  of  the 

following:  OtJoctIvoC  MFW  YFAD 

SflwIltaOi,  Roaltime,  lEbff  I  b#llV 

VAXAfMS  and  X Windows,  llj 

CPU  offers  attractive  sallies  and  IN  VlWVU 
excellent  company  benefits.  To  A  AIV 

app^,  call  Bill  Rudd  or  Julie  VvPIlANT 

Encfiich  at  4 1 4-225-4000  or 
1-800-S27-8462.  Or  send  your 

resume  in  confidents  to;  Computer  People  Unlimited.  Oept. 
CW-1217.  744  N.  4ih  Street  Milwaiicee.  Wl  53203.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer.  M/fA/M. 


■■  ^  I 

ryi!ii.iimLummw 


•  C  •  CM5 

•nex.  ApptcAnr*. 

■  AS  At' 

•  TE£>  i»(VF.n'. 

>>  ». 

•  MS  »;  S'-  »«OG 

•  .JUt  VMt  -  laCL*** 
»»rjec’  .f  a:#b 

•  .MS'^  •-%'  UASM  £*ta 

csaAA  '*» 

•  ORAOLf  '  ■*TnA.-.»C 


Engineering  Systems  Engineer 

Executes  software  devektpcnent  life  cyde 
for  computer  sy^rems  which  includes 
designing,  coding,  testing  and  validating 
software  programs  that  solve  enpneering/ 
manufacturing  related  problems  using  com¬ 
puter  aided  technologies,  mathematics, 
geometric  modeling  and  computer  graphics. 
IWorms  work  which  involves  solving  engi¬ 
neering  system  problems  by  applying  an 
understanding  of  enpnecring/manubctunng 
processes,  standards  and  task  controls  to  - 
devise  solutions  vhtou^  analysis,  design  and 
implementation  of  computer  software  as 
well  as  mcegnition  of  software  with  current 
and  third-party  vendor  software  and  porting 
of  the  integration  work  to  computer  work¬ 
stations  used  in  the  design,  engineering, 
toolir^  and  manufacturing  operations. 

Education  required:  Bachelor  of  Science 
m  Computer  Science,  Mechanical  or  Elecnical 
Engineering.  Academic  course  work  must 
inchsde  3  credit  hours  in  each  of  the  fallowing: 
Computer  aided  design  (CAO),  data  base 
management  systems,  data  and  fUe  SDuctures, 
computer  operating  systems,  and  dtstributed 
systems.  Experience  required:  One  year  as  a 
D^gncr  or  Manufacturing  Engineer  in  an 
automotive  environment. 

The  minimum  working  hours  are  40  hours 
per  week,  with  a  starting  salary  of$40,200 
per  year.  This  ad  is  employer-paid. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Michi^n  Emptoyment  Secunry  CcnunisKin, 
7310  'Xbodward  Avenue,  Room  41S,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48202.  Reference  Na  89990. 


FLORIDA 


litHOMU 


XEROX 


Systems  Sales  and 
Sales  Support 
Professionals 

We're  Making  History.  Again. 


It  wai  easy  M  firiL  Conqnitr  mdnotofy  was  juM  uiong  off.  But  M  (he 
InlannaciDn  Age  ODOiinua  ta  evolve,  ao  dDOi  the  tednoto^.  The  ical 
cb^lengeiapunimitiDfedira.'fiibcfnarcpodDCtive.  Aad^Xerox,  we 
believe  that  (t  it  the  docuncBi  ihtf  enifke  a  weak  fitxA  ■!  idea,  a 
oomributkm.  So  we've  oeatod  o«  highly  acftiiaiicraad  Decs’bA 
pradua  line  Id  induce  bcora  docoBBatfL  Aid  otxniad  with  oar  ptiMing 
synems  products,  wc^  primed  to  levcdutianiae  efncea  (he  worlo  over. 

If  you  rae  a  polislied  systans  nka  «  syslaps  taka  stnxvt  profeasKRial 
and  quality  lor  eiihes  m  the  fbUowii^  poshkott.  join  (ae  Kam  ih« 
cqxiired  the  Mdcolffl  Bildhge  Nraionai  Quality  Aw«d.  YboH  find  this 
your  ildUs  m  our  enviroHmem  can  kad  to  a  voy  nwvding  fiaue. 

Systems  Sales  Specialists 

As  a  member  of  our  Systens  Soles  force.  wiD  amnie  prim^  sake 

responsibility  fer  ow  wytuan  buemesa,  mlling  DocaTeefe  or  priniing 
syaeros  products.  And  «  ro  added  benefit.  youH  receive  wortd- 
iTDOwned  Xerox  trmaing. 

lb  qualify.  youH  need: 

•  3-5  years’ wcceerfttl  mke  cxperkKi  l»  a  tykcfee  mvtraueeiii 

•  Prov  coBsnltadv*  sake  ciptricsce 

•  Koowle^  of  actwonU^  poMkhl^  Md/or  MIS  eavtnmmeeto 

•  BS/BA  d^rae  or  cqiolvakel 

•  Esctlkai  preaeetadcNi  aad  dcmoMtraikNi  dtlUs 

•  Mqjor  eccoaot  mUiag  upcikece  preferred. 

Systems  Analysts 

Acting  m  the  dkiver  of  pre-odes  customer  needs  isiesBneat  md  post- 
saks  oppUcaikm  devekfsnets  efioru.  you  adB  be  ptovidHig  stqipon  to 
our  systems  sake  pst^essioniis. 

To  quality.  youU  need: 

•  Ab  BodaimdBalc  degree  or  equhrakBl  with  a  coeccBtralkB  or 
aidor  Ib  computer  Scksce 

•  >5  yean*  data  commanlcartoai  and  appiicBdoaa  aoBlyds  iBd 

di  rigii  with  coBceBtredoB  IB  Brtworh  aBd/orprod«ctkB  pebUshlBg 
eavkoenneaia  or  czpcrieace  Ib  a  ccacralaed  MIS  eaviroamcat  ww 
(BM  opcrallag  lysltms  cxpcrkBcc  preferrod. 

•  High  kvtl  of  InmrperaoBal,  oval  aad  wrioes  coaimuiilcatkB  dtlfc 

•  Ettycrfestoe  wUh  a  hvdware/aoftware  vendor  fo  a  systeou  laarhetlBg 
support  ftectfcm. 

Xerox  oflera  a  highly  coatyctitive  starling  salay  md  oongeebentive 
benefits.  But  best  of  all,  youH  find  that  whoi  you  put  your  sktUx  together 
srith  Xerox  technology  ^  traintng.  there’s  a  lot  more  you  accom^idt. 
For  onmediaie  oGosidention.  pkasc  send  vw  resume  wriih  xal«y 
hixiory,  indicating  poaithn  of  aiisest  to:  uaplpyiBCBt  Maaager,  ICcroB 
Corpocatioo,  D^t  CW,  gM  CbbIob  Street  1300,  WeMvrooa,  MA 
OmM.  Or  Ihx  your  resBBK  to  (017)  320-2710.  Xerox  is  an  equal 
oppoituniiy  etnpioyca 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 


M06  mosor  omL  BfiE  too 
BBBUSCCA  V1S0» 
leieiMI-XXB  |714|SK?C6{B 
FAXptS)  MI.2I23 


PROGPAMMeRS 

('  f.r|i  j  ,•  ■ 

ftvMqnm^olA 
-  P»-f  O.rim 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF! 

Dynamic  empioyment/cormining  firm  has  new 
requirements  for  botn  permanent  portions  and 
conau>ltng  assignments  for  Programmer  to  Sr 
Programmer  Analysts  Siatc-ot-tfie-an  environ¬ 
ments  with  sataries  from  S35.000  to  SS5.000. 
and  rates  from  $25  X  per  hour  dependent 
upon  expertise  Software  metudM 
VAX  natural  IBM  iMsoe/oc 

FORTRANiTMS  lOMS'AOS-0 

INGRES  082.  eSP 

ORACLE  NATURAL 

ROB  082.  SOL 

Caff  or  send  resume  to 
Permanent  Ptacement  Dana  OMdey 
Contract  Assignments  Ketty  Binaingham 

Dm  DataMasters^ 

p.O.  Bei  tasea.  OimL  CW 
Oreenabero,  NC  2T41S  <saa 

(tif)  sra-ieet  on  i-aae^aa-sMT 

fAX  1  (fie»  97».i8ei 

trNCE  ItTI  MArKMeALLV  AFflUATCO  EOC 
•  Asa  aeou  eur  aS  nem  tt»t  SaWry  Saner  > 


DECEMBER  17. 1990 


COMPUTERWORLD 


^..Based  on  number 
of  leads  per  dollar 
invested,  I  sdways  win 
with  Computerworld 
Response  Cards.” 

—fPaulD.  Booru 
President 
«  Side  Software  Company 


I^ul  D.  Boone,  President  of  Stile 
S(rftware  Company,  distributes 
OUTBOUND,  an  amazing  new 
file  transfer  system  developed  by 
Flresign  Cwnputer  Company  of  San 
Frandsco.  His  start-up  company, 
based  in  Orford,  New  HamjKhire,  is 
relying  on  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  to  help  expand  its 
customer  base  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
"OUTBOUND”  is  unique  in 
that  it  transfers  files  direct¬ 
ly  between  PCs  and  a  main¬ 
frame  in  one  easy  step,  with¬ 
out  having  to  depend  on  or 
even  involve  the  end  users. 
Since  it’s  initiated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mainframe,  files  can 
be  transferred  at  any  time  —  day 
or  night  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  PC 
is  turned  on,  can  communicate 
with  the  host,  and  is  running 
OUTBOUND  under  MS-DC^, 
OUTBOUND  can  go  right  to  ux)rk. 
It’s  so  productive  that  it  even  lets 
the  end  users  run  other  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  PCs  while  the  host  is 
transferring  data  back  and  forth. 
The  central  site  can  transport  files 
to  and  from  the  users  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  end  users  do  anything.  It 
just  can’t  get  any  easier  than  that. 
“Now  it’s  my  job  to  show  potential 
buyers  what  this  ’ultimate  user- 
friendly’  system  can  do  for  them. 
Specifically,  I’m  targeting  applica¬ 
tions  development  managers  and 
info  center  managers  in  larger 
companies  with  distributed  com¬ 
puting  environments.  My  goal  is  to 
get  the  OUTBOUND  mess^e  out  to 
lots  of  people  quickly,  easily,  and 
economically.  So  I  chose  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards. 


“And  it  was  the  right  choice.  I 
was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
number  of  inquiries  I  received  very 
quickly  —  calls  actually  started 
coming  in  the  very  first  day.  My 
advertisement  in  August 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
deck  alone  general^  over  300 good 
leads.  In  fMowing  up.  I’ve  already 
installed  a  number  of  OUT¬ 
BOUND  systems  under  our  30-day 
“No  Hassle’’  Free  Trial  Pn^ram. 
And  that’s  good  news  for  me,  since 
typically  80%  of  all  OUTBOUND 
trials  result  in  sales. 

“Converting  leads  into  sales  — 
economically  —  is  the  backbone  of 
my  business.  Here,  based  on  cost 
per  reader  and  number  of  leads 
per  dollar  invested,  I  always  win 
with  Computerworld  Response 
Cards.  And  to  keep  on  winning 
next  year,  I  plan  to  douNe  my 
frequency  schedule  in  Computer- 
world  Response  Card  decks.  ” 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-tfective  way 
to  reach  Computerworld’ &  powerM 
buying  audience  ct  over  134,000 
computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  Call  Norma  Tamhurrino, 
National  Account  Manager, 
Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards,  at  (201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-029T  to  reserver  your 
space  today. 


MARKETPLACE 


Patent  laws  protect 
creative  development 


Editor's  note:  Legal  eye  is  a 
monthly  column  exploring  legal 
issues  and  their  impact  on  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

BY  RAYMOND  T.  NIMMER 

aVOALIOCW 

Copyright  laws  directing 
the  software  devetop- 
meat  industiy  for  the 
past  decade  are  taking  a 
bow  to  a  more  powerful 
maestro:  patent  laws.  And  IS 
managers  who  oversee  all  new 
product  development  caniMt  af¬ 
ford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
changes  because  the  stakes  are 
too  high. 

First,  an  IS  manager  should 
underst^  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  copyrii^t  and  patent 
laws.  Copyist  prevents  anyone 
from  oofgrmg  someone  dae's 
creative  work,  but  patent  law 
goes  further.  Intents  make  both 
copying  and  independent  devel¬ 
opment  equally  prohibited. 

For  enmple,  if  one  of  your 
devdopers  des^ns  a  software 
tool  that  optimizes  bow  data  is 
moved  around  in  a  particular  en- 
viroomat,  and  your  oooqnny 
patents  that  approach,  anckher 
devdoper  cannot  use  the  same 


process  without  your  company’s 
permission  —  even  if  the  seccmd 
developer  never  saw  the  ori^nal 
inventktfi. 

Unlike  copyright  laws,  patent 
laws  protect  the  technology,  not 
the  code.  They  cover  bow  the 
sdtware  directs  the  computer  to 
perform.  As  a  result,  even  if  the 
omputer  uses  entirely  different 
code,  a  program  that  handles 
data  in  essentially  the  same 
way  that  a  patented  imo- 
gram  handies  data  ii 
fringes  on  the  patent 
Merely  refurbishing 
or  fin^uning  the 
code  or  design 
may  not  bring  the 
new  program  out 
fr<Hn  within  the 
scope  d  the  valid 
patent. 

To  obtain  a  patent,  a  company 
must  file  a  claim  for  a  ^redfic  tn- 
ventkxL  However,  even  if  an  in* 
ventioo  requires  substantia] 
work  and  has  great  commercial 
value,  no  patent  will  be  issued 
unless  the  invention  reflects  suf¬ 
ficient  origiDality.  That  is,  the  in- 
ventkm  should  not  be  one  that  is 
obvious  to  another  person  skilled 
in  the  same  technology. 

During  the  patent  application 


stage,  a  company  or  developer 
must  describe  bow  best  to  per¬ 
form  the  invented  procedure. 
Then,  if  a  patent  is  issued,  this 
description  is  made  public  in  the 
patent  files  for  anyone  to  refer¬ 
ence. 

Patent  dbdosure  is  a  maior 
benefit  to  individual  companies 
and  the  software  development 
industry.  Ihsdosure  bws  give 
the  inventing  company  a  reason 
to  reveal  technology  that  it 
might  otherwise  conceal  from 
others. 

On  the  flipside,  however,  pat¬ 
ent  holders  gain  rights  to  ex¬ 
clude  aH  others  from  using  the 
technology  they  develop.  The 
economic  incentives  created 
r  the  law  can  be  strong 
and  focused  on  innova- 
tiooofahi^order. 

A  nuiior  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  rise 
of  software  pat¬ 
ents  is  that  the 
patent  examiners 
lack  a  compre¬ 
hensive  base  of 
prior  software  mnovations 
against  which  to  compare  a  new 
claim.  How  can  examiners  deter- 
mtne  wbetber  a  patent  claim  is 
obvious  if  they  don’t  have  a 
strong  base  of  software  inven¬ 
tion  patents  to  draw  from?  Un- 
fortuoatdy,  software  has  not 
been  devdoped  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  patent  protections, 
and  many  of  the  most  innovative 
software  systems  have  been  de¬ 


signed,  implemented  and  modi¬ 
fied  without  any  organized  re- 
conL 

This  problem  may  soon  be  al¬ 
leviated  bf  the  current  overall 
shift  to  stronger  software  patent 
laws.  At  some  point  in  the  future, 
these  rules  are  going  to  dictate 
or  structure  bow  software  devd- 
opment  occurs.  This  wiU  be  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  way 
software  »  created.  Rather  than 
an  open  fidd,  it  wiU  become 
mudi  more  structured. 

Specific  differeoces  between 
what  we  have  now  and  a  stron¬ 
ger  patent  ri^ts  system  inchide 
tbefoUowing: 

•  Companies  will  have  to  support 
the  costs  of  the  patent  applica¬ 
tion  system,  requiring  1^  ser¬ 
vices  to  pursue  the  application 
and  financing  to  brii^  it  to  a  con- 
duskm.  The  costs  vary  but  are 
always  an  added  factor  requiring 
a  greater  mvestment  than  for 
o^^right.  Also,  obtaining  a  pat¬ 
ent  takes  a  long  time  during 
which  it  will  not  be  dear  vdietber 
the  appbcation  will  succeed. 

•  Fktent  rules  protect  technol¬ 
ogy  and  method  This  protec¬ 
tion  runs  counter  to  the  status 
quo.  in  ^riiich  new  developments 
bistoricalty  come  from  additive 
devdopment  and  adaptation, 
rather  than  from  breakthrou^ 
"grand  ittsii^its.'' 

•  latent  ri^ts  do  not  permit  an 
independent  development  de¬ 
fense.  Chice  granted,  the  patent 
bolder  owns  ri^ts  to  predude 


anyone  from  using  the  patented 
process.  This  may  reduce  inde- 
peodent,  diversi^  devdop- 
meot  of  software.  It  represents  a 
change  that  cootradicu  what 
many  bdieve  to  be  the  strength 

UNLIKE  copy¬ 
right  laws,  pat¬ 
ent  laws  pro¬ 
tect  the  technology, 
not  the  code. 

of  the  industry:  its  diversity  and 
itsflexibttty. 

•  fttent  protectioos  encourage 
companies  with  the  resources  to 
coll^  numerous  patents  and  en¬ 
ter  croas-boensing  agreements 
with  other  patent  holders.  Mea¬ 
sured  against  existiQg  industry 
practice,  ibis  creates  another 
change.  It  moves  away  from  laws 
that  fevor  small  companies  and 
entrepreneurs  to  ones  that  favor 
resource-strong  companies. 

Intent  laws  are  taking  hold  of 
the  industry  and  are  here  to  stay 
— forawt^.atleast  ISroanig- 
ers  who  know  the  laws  and  their 
ramificatioos  wflt  be  that  nnich 
more  ahead  of  the  game.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  in  the  case  of  patent 
law.  igncwance  is  not  bbss. 


NiBwieriiwttaar«fTVtM4|<C«M- 
*ad  »  a  Lawad  Qddk 
Prdeaor  d  Law  w  te  Unmnity  ot 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 
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Vm 

$375 
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$1,025 
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$1,400 

PS/2  Hodd  TOP 
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RMtaMii  Wt 

*1400 
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$1,000 

SLTJSd 

ILSOO 

$2425 

$2,000 
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$2400 

$2400 

UISSS 

$2,100 

$1450 

nsMjiim 

lIjNS 

$14M 
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$3,100 

$$.400 
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SB 

$1,150 

$1,450 

$1,100 

n 

$2,700 

$2,900 

$2400 

nFX 
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$6,400 
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BUY  SEU 
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IBM 
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IBM  BUY  (800)  888-2000 

LEASE 

SELL 


Dempsey 


WE 

BOUGHT 


Bf  the  thoas«nds. 

As  a  resuti  of  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  descnpbons.  we  are  oSering  you  great 
savngs  on  IBM  AS/400’&  36's.  tapes,  drives, 
printers  and  petyherals.  as  w^  as  iJl  upgrades 
As  a  speoatty,  we  offer  melt^lexors, 
nMdefns.  procoool  cooverwi  and  PS^'r 
ff  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DDtCCT  with  the 
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WANG 


VS  •  OIS  •  PERIPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Disk  Drives,  Memory  Upgrades. 
Peripherals  and  Wang-compatibles 

■  All  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
for  Wang  or  third-party  maintenance 

In  Stock  for  onmediate  Deavefy  Buy,  rent  or  lease 

New  Wang  PCs*  at  exceptional  savings. 
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Computers 
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CaNDCC 

617-837-7266 

or 
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1  800-226  0784 


WANG 

Buy-Sell  or  Trade 
VS  PC  OIS 

Systems  in  Inventory 
VS7000/100/S5/65/6/5 
And  Peripherals 

4230A  •  4230  •  Laser  Printers 
PC/386sz  Workstations 

Genesis  Equipment  Marketing 
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RENT  RIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE. 


High-quality  datacomm  products  from  Codex 


Instock  pin  (fuels 
s  h  I  p  p  e  ij  A 1 1  h .  n 
24  Itoufs' 


Modems  ~  V.32.  dial,  leased  line 


Multiplexers 


DSUs/eSUs 


And  much  more 


Why 

Calf  us  lo'  3  u  . 

800-446-6336. 

Fat  508  ?6i  nob 


•  Rent  direct  from  Codex  and  you  1t  have  valuable  equity  later  if  you  choose  to  purchase 

•  All  of  the  versatility,  quality  and  reltability  you've  come  to  expect  from  today's  leading 
datacomm  supplier 

•  Full  Codex  warranty  and  nationwide  service  -  installation  also  available 

•  Rexible  payment  options  -  check,  charge,  P.O.,  or  C.  0.  D. 
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Perfect  stockhig  stuffors!  These  game-winning  books  from  GamePro 
Magi^  are  availsbie  in  Sports  or  Adventure  games  vecskNU.  Each 
book  is  200  pages,  fulkolor.  and  packed  with  over  7S0  game  tips,  tac¬ 
tics,  passwords,  a^  stntegies.  on  more  than  7S  of  dw  most  popular 
games!  Plus,  all  ina|or  sysfoms-Nintendo,  Ooesls,  fit  1^11600716-161 
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Shop 
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1.  IBM  MAWFfUMES.  CICS  t  BMdi  COBOL. 
Up  to  69N  clwaper/TSM  quieter  than 
manuai  eonvafsiofl.  Inteitry  preven. 

2  NON-SM  Wang.  (Insys.  ilcney»tf  iic 

3  MKA  DOCUMENTS  knagng  Systems  on  PCs 
amMxAS/aXI  CM  tar  dean 

CSI  Inc. 

150  LulbycUc  -Stract.  Suto  Mt.  NYC.  NY  MtU 
Phonr:  (212)  431  4494  •  Fn:  ai2l  431  4lt0 
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TRAINING 


fin  ■Hiiaaohitioo  can  abo  apply  to  Televiaxin  System  Coomnttee 

I  If  A  nl^AJIT  training  aS  company  employees  atandanl  for  televisioa  and  win 

1  lie  K1  eOv  T  lUeVMliiie  Uei/Clive  «  >  new  custooKleveloped  in-  permit  the  computer  to  be  linked 

^  *  house  system.  Rather  than  try-  directly  to  a  video  casaette  re- 

Used  properly f  video  cameras  can  save  firms  time,  effort — and  money  mg  to  cooediMte  several  live  corder. 


BY  JESSICA  KEYES 

SnOALTDCW 

F  rands  Ford  Coppola  or 
Steven  Spielberg  they 
win  never  be.  But  infor- 
{nation  systems  train¬ 
ing  instructors  can  das^ 
de  duQ  technical  training  classes 
by  adding  one  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry's  ddest  presentational  props 
totheirbagoftridis  —  thevid^ 
camera. 

Video  cameras,  already  avail¬ 
able  from  most  companies,  are 
relatively  cheap  (a  standard  VHS 
DMxlel  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $699).  portaMe  and  easy 
to  use.  And  tte  ultimate  output, 
the  videotape,  is  ine^nsive  to 
reproduce  (about  $3  per  tape), 
saves  time  and  money  and  is  aes- 
theticalty  stimulating  to  the 
viewers. 

No  pwrtonol  contact 

Tlie  most  serious  drawback  to 
\ddeotaped  presentations  is  the 
lack  of  interaction  between  the 
viewer  and  the  medium.  A 
trainee  can’t  just  stop  the 
and  ask  it  a  question.  Thus,  the 
trainer  must  dedde  what  topics 
and  in  what  instances  videotape 
would  be  the  best  choice  for 
training. 

The  following  is  a  guideline  of 


r 

sP 


suggested  uses  for  employing 
tbe  video  camera  as  a  technical 
training  tool. 

•  Record  **lfve'’  or  inatruc- 
tor4ed  training  aeasaons. 
liiis  tactic  is  eq)e^y  helpful  if 
tbe  topic  happens  to  be  highly 
^>eciahzed  and  technical  or 
if  tbe  training  session  in 
volves  a  guest  ^Kaker 
who  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  at  another  time. 

Also,  if  tbe  topic  is 
presented  in  roiK^  the 
same  way  every  time,  a 
videotape  can  let  instruc¬ 
tors  av^  having  to  repeat  train¬ 
ing  classes.  Recording  the  ses¬ 
sion  wiU  save  tbe  instructor  time 
and  tbe  company  money.  How¬ 
ever,  trainers  must  take  care 
that  tbe  topic  is  not  one  that  wiO 
frustrate  the  trainees  if  there  is 
no  interaction. 

•  Develop  a  '‘how-to”  train¬ 
ing  video  aeriea.  A  large  per- 
coitage  of  training  budgets  is  al¬ 
lotted  for  introductory  courses 
of  a  bow-to  nature.  But  by  video¬ 
taping  subjects  of  an  eleinentaiy, 
redundant  nature,  companies 
can  actually  save  money  to  put 
toward  more  advanced  technical 
training.  For  instance,  video¬ 
tapes  could  be  made  on  subjects 
such  as  building  a  kxai-area  net- 
woi^,  configuring  a  personal 


OHnputer  or  learning  about 
DOS. 

The  process  of  develc^mig  a 
bow-to  videotape  series’s  sim¬ 
ple,  but  it  dots  require  some 
planning.  To  produce  an  effec¬ 
tive  bow-to  video,  the  trainer 
should  ^wnd  some  time 
writing  an  outline  of  the 
points  to  cover  and  the 
actions  to  take  during 
tbe  taping.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  known  as 
creating  a  storyboard, 
a  term  derived  from  the 
filmmaking  industry. 

For  example,  if  a  otanager  is 
developing  a  video  on  how  to  use 
a  PC.  he  mi^t  oeate  a  story¬ 
board  as  follows:  a  shot  of  a  com¬ 
puter  with  a  voice-over  giving  an 
introduction,  then  a  shot  of  a  per¬ 
son  walking  over  to  the  comput¬ 
er  and  turning  it  on,  with  a  voice¬ 
over  explaining  the  term  “boot 
up." 

•  Train  new  employees  more 
effectively.  IVaining  new  em¬ 
ployees  on  specialized  in-house 
systems  is  oktn  given  a  broad¬ 
brush  treatment  After  all,  it’s 
not  very  exciting  to  train  new  in¬ 
surance  agents  to  use  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  underwriting  system,  for 
example.  Video  traini^  can  pro¬ 
vide  an  afiordaUe —  Dotto  men¬ 
tion  Itvdy  —  alternative. 


training  sessions,  employees  win  One  proNem  with  this  tedh 

have  the  flexibility  to  watch  an  nique,  however,  is  that  voice  has 
introductory  tape  at  their  coove-  to  be  added  to  tbe  tape  later, 
nience.  •  Capture  live  presentationa 

•  Produce  high-tech  multi-  and  meetioga.  What  do  man- 


nience.  •  Capture  live  preaentationa 

•  Produce  high-tech  multi-  and  meetioga.  What  do  man- 
media  eztravagansaa.  For  agendo  if  they’ve  hired  a  presti- 
comfriex  training  requirements,  gious  consulting  company  to 
a  few  extra  ingredieits  can  be  study  an  inqx)rtant  stntogic 
added  to  the  video  training  re-  technology  issue,  and  it's  coming 
dpe.  Many  training  classes  make  on-site  to  expound  on  its  soli^ 
extensive  use  of  visuals  to  clarify  tions?  Managers  want  their 
points  as  wdl  as  add  piznag.,  A  whole  staff  to  bear  their  do- 
simple  technique  is  to  develop  queoce,  but  half  of  them  cannot 
grafdbcs  on  a  PC  and  videotape  attend.  The  answer,  of  course,  ia 


to  videotape  it. 


KATHER  THAN  trying 
to  coordinate  several  live 
training  sessions, 
employees  will  have  the 
flejdbihty  to  watch  an 
introductory  tape  at  then- 
convenience. 


However,  this  is  a  tricky  pro-  lantevents. 
cess:  Even  good  cameramen  While  vie 
can’t  always  find  the  right  lig^t-  ty  not  a  pans 


Videotaping  of 
important 
presentations  and 
meetiiigs  serves 
as  extremely 
valuaUe  training 
material  Dis¬ 
patching  a  staff 
member  with  a 
pen  and  pad  just 
isn't  sufficient  to 
capture  tbe  gist 
of  these  impor- 


While  videotaping  is  definite¬ 
ly  not  a  panacea,  nor  is  it  tbe  per- 


tng  to  prevent  on  tbe  feet  way  to  train,  it  is  a  viable  op- 
screen.  One  sohitioo  is  to  use  an  tion  for  managers  to  add  to  th^ 
add-tn  conversion  board,  v^iicfa  coUection. 

costs  less  than  $600.  - 

This  board  wiD  translate  tbe  Ke]r»>»(nwdeatafNe«Art.Iiic..a 
IBM  Video  Oraf^iics  Array-corn-  in«Mg«B«aiBd<Mowuigainsuitina 
patiNe  output  to  tbe  National  finnaNewYork. 
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“Our  advertisiiig  in 
OMnputerwMid’s 
riaasified  Maitetplace 
generates  high-quality 
leads  fnndsUl 
ccnners  of  the  worid.” 


—  Leslie  Klein 
President 
Eurodata  Inc. 


Eleven  years  of  serious  selling  and  servicing 
have  made  Eurodata  Inc.  of  Ottawa  one  of  the 
oldest  Hewlett-Packard  dealers  in  the  world 
—  and  the  largest  third-pai^  Hewlett-Packard 
maintenance  organization  in  Canada.  Presi¬ 
dent  Leslie  Klein  knows  success  like  this 
doesn’t  just  happen.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  finding  and  telling  IS  managers  in  organi¬ 
zations  everywhere,  both  large  and  small, 
about  Eurodata’s  unique  programs  for  buying, 
selling,  renting,  and  leasing  Hewlett-Packard 
equipment  And  he  knows  from  experience  that 
these  IS  managers  read  Computerwortd’s 
Classified  Marketplace. 

■  ‘Our  advertising  goal  is  to  reach  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  Hewlett-Packard  computers,  terminals, 
and  peripherals.  We  want  to  tell  them  about  our 
timely,  cost-effective  purchasing  alternative. 
About  our  $2  million  inventory  of  the  entire 
Hewlett-Packard  computer  product  line  —  1000, 
3000,  and  9000 series.  About  how  we  buy  surplus 
equipment  and  refurbish  everything  to  meet 
manufacturer  standards  for  ongoing  main- 
tenarwe  About  the  first-hand  knowledge  our 
employees  have  of  all  products,  no  matter  how  old 
or  new.  About  our  exclusive  service  loaner 
arrangement  that  guarantees  “up"  time  And 
about  our  multi-faceted  disaster  recovery 
service 

“To  accomplish  this,  we  must  reach  information 
systems  professionals  —  decision  makers  and 
sophisticated  users  —  because  they’re  generally 
the  most  knowledgeable  about  requirements  I 
f/jinAComputerworld,  having  established  itself 
as  the  most  prestigious  computer  publication, 
goes  out  to  the  largest  cross-section  of  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  managers  and  users  of 
Hewlett-Packard  hardware. 

“Based  on  the  nature  of  our  equipment  and 
the  people  we  're  targeting,  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  economical  places  to  advertise  —  and 
get  results  Our  advertising  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  generates  high-quality 
leads  from  allcomers  of  the  world. 


“All  in  all,  Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  us  everything  we  need'  cost-efficient 

reach  to  IS  managers  in  multi-site  environ¬ 
ments  worldwide.  That’s  why  Eurodata  Inc.  is  in 
Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace  —  and 
there  to  stay.  ” 

Computerworld’s  Classified  Maricetplace.  It’s 
where  computer  buyers  meet  computer  sellers. 
Every  week.  Sellers  and  buyers  like  Eurodata 
Inc.  who  advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace  because  it  reaches 
over  612,000  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals.  And  because  it  works.  To  part  your 
cliissified  messc^e  into  the  hands  of  America’s 
most  powerful  audience  of  buyers,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising, 
at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 
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Have  A  Problem  With  Your  Subscription? 

We  want  lo  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  ii  fast 
Please  write  to: 

COMPt’TERWORLD.  P.O.  Box  2043. 

Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable 
source  of  infbnnaiion  for  you  and  us.  V'ou  can 
help  us  by  atuching  your  magazine  label  here,  or 
copy  your  name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it 
appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along  with  your 
correspondence 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Chenges  lo 
Your  Subscriptian 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be 
accompanied  by  your  address  label,  if  possible, 
or  by  a  cqpy  of  the  information  which  appears 
on  the  label,  including  the  coded  line  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  processing  time. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here 


Addfcu  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  IS  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine 
label.  Also,  address  changes  arc  handled  more  efTiciemly  b\  mail.  However, 
should  vou  need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  tolUfrte  number  is 

,va,.,bk  1.800-669-1002 

OjMiUS  cal  (614)362-3322 


osndiua  cm 

^  commMcmD 
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NEWS  SHORTS 


S«on  pushing  EDI  wHh  suppliis 

Sem,  iUnbock  and  0>.'«  lierchmaDe  ]lke  aatkm’i 
Itrgeal  retifler,  wfl  bc^  naSng  ktten  tiamedi  to  its  np* 
ptas  tdbig  tbem  when  the  coopBir  wfl  eipect  them  to  be 
ihte  to  ai^^e  in  ANSI  stsadard  eteOfonic  dtti  Mtefchange 
(EDi).  Lsoce  Dsfler.  dkoctor  <d  EDI  npleBentation  st  Sem’ 
Merctaadtoe  (kxnp.  said  suppiiefs  wfl  be  eipected  to  be  up 
and  rueniiig  wkliiB  M  disra  of  receiving  die  letter.  Eiecutivee 
at  eevenl  euppiien  spokeo  wiA  at  a  Seer»<ua  EDI  seoBBar 

were  positive  about  tbe  aiove,  aasring  that  it  mazfced  Sean’ 
br^  «i^  its  propnecvy  oetvravk,  Senden. 


DEC  unvuils  5W>-in.  disk  systnms 

Digital  EqiapaeDt  Coip.  announced  a  oew  generatioo  cd  5M- 
io.  faji^hperfonoance  removable  iSik  atocage  ajrsteme  last 
wedi  for  its  low- to  midnoge  oomputeza.  Tbe  removable  stor¬ 
age  subsystems  come  in  two  configuratioas  —  tbe 

IG-byte  RF72-RSE  and  tbe  38lM-byte  RF31-RSE  —  and  are 
baaed  oo  DEC’S  5%^  Wpcfaester  ^6tk  drive  with  bualt-ia  con¬ 
troller.  Pnces  ranfl^  from  $7,600  to  $16,900,  widi  avaddafity 
60  days  after  ordermg. 


FAA  stops,  rustorts  profuct 

A  lO-year  plan  few  outaourciog  tte  Federal  Aviitioo  Adminis- 
tradoo’s  administrative  <w"p»*ing  was  withdrawn  late  last 
moodi,  but  a  new  request  forpropoaab  w9  be  out  diis  week. 
The  flripnal  ptwn  was  body  •  »■*»«■  by  tbe  Generd  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  ami  the  FAA'a  audiocity  to  proceed  with  it  was  tem- 
ponrily  this  atmuner.  Sherwm,  directxjr  of 

maaageoeotiysteniaattfaeageBcy.eaidtheiilaaiwerebosi- 
calbr  tbe  seme,  but  the  detiQs  wiD  be  ifiSerent. 


Amdcdil  pushus  up  UTS  2.1  dulivury 

Ani<hMC<itp.)up|ieiib>fir«t-<|iMttef  1991  irhwfair  far  ifcB.- 
tfk^  UTS  RdOM  2.1,  the  bteS  trenioa  aC  it.  nnhAvne- 
beeed  Ubb  opentiBt  entem,  bgr  iniiiiiaciDg  ■>i><'>e<9ate  anl- 
astf.  UTS  2.1  cnaipiri  with  ATSTi  Unix  SjMem  V 

RdeiK  3.1  ud  incaivanie*  noe  iettisee  of  UiD  SiMem  V, 

Rekae  4  iPBd  Bethdey  Ueiz  BSD  Beleiee  4.3.  Eariy  UTS  2.1 
laer  ittee  hiduded  US  Wnt  Coanunicatiom,  Gnnnn  Cotp. 
data  oeolan  that  .qiiiart  the  NiliDal  Aeramalio  nd  Space 
Aduduiimtkai'alotiiiaB  Space  Cactar  and  ATST. 


Ask/Applu  toom  yMds  Smort/Look 

AakCoapiilarSytlana.bc.'aiBgreaDmnnandAp|iiaCooi- 
putar,  he.  have  deMlopad  lactea  Snart/Look.  nhicli  aim 
dandar-haaad  appiratiw  dataloptd  with  Ingiaa  Carp, 
tach  to  ran  CO  hlarintnahra,  cmplete  with  the  tradhcnai 
MactoaS  hmfc-aiMeaL  Snnit/lnok  wdl  hdtaaly  nai  on  a 
DEC  VAX  canpiitai,  hot  aappert  fat  Unix  heat  ayUoat  wil 
toBow,  Aak  aaU.  Smn/ look  ia  piioed  at  $395  for  a  piChata 
that  ran  00  the  VAX  heat:  an  addhonal  icaaaa  iaa  cf  $395  ia 
raquMhr  each  Macatnah  that  ia  nvpoitad. 


NutfronM  shews  250-uscr  server 

Natfiaaa  Syatama,  be.  aandkd  ha  hhal  Ccipi  I48Shaaad 
NF200  aencr,  dcaigaad  to  haadk  kxalarat  natwoha  of  aa 
many  w  250  oaan  Ont  hna  arolrad  heyond  Sa  ahaiint  and 
,..»»m».Minn..|Hilirrtin««tnnirmiwialaSOL4llahaaann^ 
<  I'aaaig  Tla  haai  ixifr  ffnrthf  HF?ftflia$?fl  TtSOTriihrnwnnIi 
ataavailaldto. 


DiebeM  buys  Into  IBM'S  taSers 

The  tanna  wen  not  dhdoaed,  hot  the  daal  ia  done:  As  of  lua 
hat  weak,  DhbaU.  be.  ia  the  ownar  of  than  aaialB  of  IBhra 
aotoailad  taler  machiaa  (ATM)  atrrioa  hinbraa  neoeaaeiy 
to  let  DieboU  fadly  auppott  al  tl.S.'haaed  IBM  ATMa.  The 
Cait^  OUohaaed  aaS-iaiTica  uanaarthai  automatnr  aaid  it 

I  nil  1 1 1  llii  i(  uirahiiai  tn  airrl  ill  nwnrrr  i~r'^ - 

by  VpraiiniBtaly  lOW  whan  the  new  aanica  (oea  into  ftdl 
awing. 


Users  mostly  unfazed 
by  Officevision  delay 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 
and  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

eVSTtfV 


When  IBM  delivers  Its  scheduled 
status  report  00  Officevision  this 
week,  it  is  expected  to  announce 
tbe  second  maior  dday  for  its 
strategic  office  system  platform. 
However,  customers  and  ana¬ 
lysts  contacted  last  week 
shrugged  off  tbe  bed  news. 

"Who  expects  it  to  ship  oo 
time  anyway?.*'  qupped  David 
Ceardy.  an  analyst  with  tbe 
Gartner  Group,  Inl 

But  tbe  low-key  reectioQ  is 
not  all  good  news  6w  IBM.  While 
some  users  contacted  said  they 
are  not  worried  about  IBM's 
schedule  because  they  are  slo^ 
ramping  up  with  Officevisioo 
themsdves,  others  noted  they 
hsd  already  decided  to  put  off 
plans  to  inqilement  Officeviskm. 
which  some  say  does  not  work. 

Users  have  not  pven  up.  but 
they  are  frustrated,  said  John 
Dunkle,  an  analyst  with  Work¬ 
group  Technologies,  Inc.  He 
predicted  that  1991  wiO  be  a 
critical  year  for  OfficeviskxL  If 
IBM  foils  to  deliver  some  key, 
working  pieces  of  the  oft-d^ 
layed  environment,  it  rma  the 
ri^  of  losing  accounts  to  alter¬ 
native  el^onic  sendees,  such 
as  Hewlett'I^ckard  Co.'s  New 
^ve  or  NCR  Corp.’s  Coopera¬ 
tion. 

For  the  already  skeptical,  tbe 
second  product  reinforces 
the  ear^  dedskn.  'Tt  just  con¬ 
firms  we  made  the  ri^t  ded- 
sion,”  to  go  with  Ylfong  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  equipment  a  long 
time  ago,  said  Ifovid  Moore,  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  at  Mefloo 
BankCorp. 

*'We  looked  at  Officevisioo, 
and  it  just  does  not  fit  our  busi- 
ness  needs,"  said  Enrique  Cre- 


computing  service  at  Torrtngtoo 
Co.,  a  “90%"  IBM  sl^.  Crespo 
is  spedficafly  disappointed  in  Of- 
ficevisioe’s  lackluster  support 
for  MS-DOS.  "I  doo’t  think  it’s 
ready  for  the  poUk." 

An  IBM  spokesnan  con¬ 


firmed  last  week  that  tbe  compa¬ 
ny  wiO  rdease  a  status  report  on 
OfficevisiaD  this  week,  but  de- 
cimed  to  provide  detaib  (see  sto¬ 
ry  bdow). 

Some  industiy  sources  have 
said  IBM  win  be  bte  by  as  much 
as  several  mooths  in  dekvering 
tbe  aitial  second  releeae  for  aD 
f our  Ofikevisioo  ptstfonns. 

“I  think  IBM’s  big  nastake 
was  not  in  trying  to  do  it.  but  in 
making  a  public  commitnient  for 
when  it  would  be  ready."  said 
Amy  Wohl,  president  of  Wohl 
Asrodates. 


Delaying  tactics 


I^M’i  expected  innomceiBeft  of  a  revind  Officevakn 
sdmfalethiaweekwfllprobefaiydownpfoydeiBysbyTe- 
poskaoning  the  aitied  aecond  release  of  tbe  ptatfonn. 

For  starters,  tbe  ocanpsoy  is  inpfcrrd  to  focus  on 
OS/2  Releese  1.3  Extended  Edibao.  partkaforly  for  Ha 
LAN  iMorm.  Therefore.  Officevisian/LAN  Series  Releeee  2 
win  be  attached  to  tbe  de&very  of  OS/2  Relesee  L3  for  LANs, 
wtaicb  is  not  expected  until  Mi^  1991. 

This  is  a  departure  from  tbe  loog-standmg  plan  to  rdeaae 
Officevisiaa  for  OS/2  Refotse  IJ  attfaough  nduatry  soivoes 
saxi  they  are  not  why  this  shift  woidd  cauae  any  technical 

delays.  Releeee  2  of  Officevisioo  for  tbe  LAN  ptaefonn  is  partic¬ 
ularly  impori*"*  bf^if  it  wifl  provide  many  more  office  func- 
toM^inthird-pertyappticatioiia. 

It  IB  also  considered  by  many  industry  aoalysU  to  be  tbe 
heart  of  IBM’s  fiiture  office  strategy,  because  H  focuses  on  tbe 
desktop  envirooment 

able  to  do  E-mail  00  MVS  is  not  strstegicaDy  anpor- 
tant  to  IBM."  said  Stuart  Woodring,  an  analyrt  st  Cambridge. 
Ma«.-besed  Forrester  Research.  Inc.  “What  is  impartant  is  to 
address  tbe  needs  of  QA  in  an  architecture  that  reflects  tbe 
1990s.  and  that’s  the  LAN  verwoo." 

Meanwhile,  an  IBM  spokesman  iwScsted  that  the  company 

wiB  alao  likely  start  puatang  a  more  modular  approach  to 

Officevisioo  Rdeaae  2.  particularty  for  the  boat  pfotfonns. 

But  the  big  news  H  was  the  OS/2-to-maiafrxaie  ifirect 

connect  compooenL  Plans  are  under  wsy  now  to  separate  this 
OS/2  direct  connect  compooeot  and  posHioa  H  as  s  distinct 

ture.  the  IBM  sail  The  company  can  then  sfaip 

^fhst  it  2  frfrwmrg.  atthougb  H  wiD  not  have 

what  had  been  a  key  piece. 

In  fact,  IBM  qui^  began  shipping  wliat  H  caDs  Office- 

vwoq/MVS  Release  2  in  September.  Two  users  ontacted  Iwt 
week,  one  of  whom  just  iostded  Release  2.  said  H  has  no  0^ 
(firect  connect  support  but  appears  to  have  s  performance  kick 
and  comes  with  s  feature  calM  tbe  Enterprise  Adibess  Book. 

ROSEMARYHAMILTON 


D&B  Software  to  increase  services 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

eWSTAEP 

NATICK.  Mass.  —  Falling  in 
step  with  tbe  recerk  industry 
trend  of  placing  custoroos  atop 
visible  pedestals.  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  Software  said  last  week 
that,  beginning  next  year,  its 
10,000-p)u8  cbenu  will  receive 
extended  profesaooal  and  main¬ 
tenance  services.  They  will  also 
have  opportunities  to  interact 
one-on-one  with  D&B  Software 
executives.  . 

In  addttiM.  D&B  Software 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  John  P.  Imlsy  Jr.  recast 
his  executive  team,  luring  for¬ 
mer  McCormack  &  Dodge 
(M&D)  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Landry  to  the  compa¬ 


ny  that  was  formed 
1^  year  from  tbe 
merger  of  M&D  and 
Management  Sd- 
ence  America,  Inc. 

Landry,  as  D&B 
Software's  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president, 
win  be  responsible 
for  research  and  de- 
vdopment  initia¬ 
tives. 

Imlay  has  also 
promoted  D&B  Soft¬ 
ware  Executive  Vice 
President  Henry  P.  HoDand  to 
president  and  (^ief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  and  recruited  Michael 
Choukas.  formerly  a  vice  pre^ 
dent  at  Boston-based  financial 
firm  Bain  &  Co.,  as  executive 
vice  presideot  for  strategy  and 


Landry  will  be  in 
charge  rtstartk 
anddewelopment 


develop¬ 
ment. 

I^  Zagaeslo,  a 
senior  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group,  a  re¬ 
search  and  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Boston, 
noted  that  D&B 
Software's  reorgani- 
sation  may  bea  pru¬ 
dent  one.  but  be  cau¬ 
tioned  Chat  tbe 
software  buaneas  is 
a  "different  ball 
gametbeaeday^" 

' ‘Vendors  have  to  establish  an 
outsourcing  rebtionshy  with 
the  end  user  —  and  they  have  to 
be  wabng  to  share  some  of  tbe 
users'  risks  in  purdiaaiiig.  de¬ 
signing  and  implementing  tbeK 
products."  Zagaesld  said. 
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Furtiier  study  of  VDTs 
needed,  EPAreports 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CVfTtfV 


There  ire  enou^  mdkatiom  of 
health  rnka  from  the  Qrpe  of 
elecliuoicfiehfaeminitipgfrom 
VpTs  to  juettfy  wgnifkant  new 
stodies.  tte  ErmroomenUl 
Protectkio  Agency  (EFA)  con- 
ffawM  in  I  report  that  was  re¬ 
leased  Friday. 

The  extanal  review  draft  of 
the  "Evahiatioo  of  ^  Ritenbal 
Cirdnogenicity  <d  Etectromag- 
netic  FMds"  coocloded  that 
there  is  an  "elevated  risk'’  oi  a 
fade  between  cancer  and  dectro- 
magnetic  6elds  created  by  the 
electridty  in  eveiythiog  from 
VDTa  to  higb-vaftage  wires. 
The  draft  afao  said  there  appe^ 
to  be  a  Bnk  between  vgioqa  bit>- 
logical  changes  at  the  odD  levd 
and  eaposure  to  the  6elda,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Martin  H^kt.  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  anatyaa  and  sopport  (i- 
viaion  of  the  EFA’a  Office  of 
RaefiatioiL 

The  report  afao  noted  that 
wide  there  are  indicatiaoa  of  a 
bnk.  “the  interactioa  between 
electromagnetic  fields  and  can¬ 
cer  ia  not  underslood.” 

The  ERL  which  had  been 
waiting  for  the  condufion  of  this 
report,  has  yet  to  set  aside  fundi 
for  new  studies,  according  to 
Hilper. 

Because  of  the  interest  in 
electromagnetic  fields  from 
power  fates,  a  group  of  OtSities 
has  offered  to  create  a  vohintary 


fund  to  pursue  more  studies. 

The  report  is  expected  to  cre¬ 
ate  so  much  interest  that  the 
White  House  Science  Adviser's 
office  and  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  John  Sununu  have  hdd  it  up 
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from  public  rrieaae  since  Nov. 
27.- 

One  of  the  reasons  given  to 
the  EFA  by  the  White  House  was 
fear  of  atannmg  people,  con¬ 
firmed  EPA  projM  manager 
Robert  McGaugby  aod  an  ERA 
gpnfcwwwmum,  'Tt  does  affect 
everyone /' besaid. 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  area 
that,  I  am  sure  you  agree,  re¬ 
quires  careful  treatment  if  we 
are  to  serve  the  pufabc  weQ." 
wrote  White  House  Science  Ad¬ 
visor  D.  AUan  Bromley  in  an  Au¬ 
gust  memorandum  to  the  head  of 
the  EFA.  Union  organisers  said 


Judge 

FROM  PAGE! 

merits  of  the  case,"  he  said. 

Lyons  daimed  there  was  no 
defaherate  intention  to  mialead 
the  copyri^t  office.  "The  attor¬ 
ney  wiio  filed  the  original  apt^ 
catioo  in  the  early  19808  has  tes- 
ti^  in  depositions  that  be  <fid 
not  mention  JPLDIS  in  the  ap{di- 
cation  simply  because  he  had 
never  heard  of  it,"  Lyons  said. 
Lyons  also  added  that  the  copy- 
ri^t  office  would  sdU  have  is¬ 
sued  the  copyri^t  even  if  the 
jnj>IS  was  fnenbooed. 

Some  observers  said  Hatter’s 
decoion  has  the  potential  to  af¬ 
fect  other  cases  invdving  artis¬ 
tic  mspiration.  Apple  Computer. 
Inc.  is  in  a  long  copyright  battle 
with  Microsoft  C^  and  Hew- 
lett'IVkard  Ca  in  which  it  has 
charged  the  pair  with  copying  its 
Macintosh  screen  appearance. 
TTie  defendants,  however,  have 
countercharged  that  Apple 
based  the  look  of  the  Macintosh 
on  wcvk  done  by  Xerox  Corp.  at 
its  Alto,  Cabf..  Research 
Center  m  the  19708. 

Officials  from  Torrance, 
Caiif.-faased  Ashton-Tate  sax) 


the  originaJ  suit  filed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1988  alleged  that  Fox's  Fox- 
base  product  unlawfully  copied 
Dbase’s  conc^  "look  and 
feel."  programming  language, 
sequence  of  events  and  anange- 
ment  of  the  program  as  present¬ 
ed  to  the  end  user.  The  legal  ac¬ 
tion  sou^t  an  u^unction  against 
sales  and  unspeeffied  damages. 

No  dwor  prwcwdoiif 

WhOe  there  is  established  legal 
precedent  protecting  a  pro¬ 
gram's  screen  appearance,  there 
has  never  been  such  a  precedent 
fOT  claiming  proprietary  rights  to 
a  programming  language  or  a 
program’s  sequence  of  events. 
Opponents  argued  that  such  a 
ruling  could  threaten  the  open 
base  of  all  programming. 

"This  certainly  removes  a 
cloud  from  the  database  worid," 
said  Dave  Fulton,  presideot  of 
Herrysbarg,  Ofaio-based  Fox 
"Now  we'll  be  able  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  whole  environment  and 
mature  like  computer  apfdka- 
tkms  vendors  ought  to  mature." 

There  are  currently  10  ven¬ 
dors  marketing  Dbase  language 
compilers  and  interpreters.  Four 
of  these  —  Ashton-Tate,  Fox. 
Wardteefa  Systems,  Inc.  and 


Nantucket  Corp.  —  bold  more 
than  90%  of  the  Dbase-compati- 
ble  market 

Wdrdtech  PreaideDt  David 
MiDer  added,  'Tt  ensures  that 
Dbase  is  not  a 'single-source' 80- 
hitMO  for  purchasers,  but  rather 
a  muttisource  sohitioo  wHh  many 
suppliers." 

However,  Ashton-Tate's 
user  base  proved  its  loyalty  dur¬ 
ing  the  18-mooth  period  when 
the  moat  recent  rdease  of  Dbase 
was  pulled  from  the  market  to  fix 
a  string  of  bugs. 

"The  reason  I  have  stude  by 
Dbase  is  because  of  everything 
that  can  tie  into  it,”  said  Rock 
Bhnoo,  IS  vke  presidem  at 
Garber  Travel  to  Boston.  "Price 
is  one  of  the  least  things  1  consid¬ 
er." 

Some  analysts  downplayed 
the  news  because  they  sax)  the 
most  important  issues  remained 
unreaoh^  "The  judge  never 
really  addressed  the  bask:  ques¬ 
tion  of  adietber  you  can  or  can¬ 
not  copyright  a  language,  so  we 
may  not  have  had  that  much  of  a 
precedent  here,"  said  Davk) 
Mayer,  an  analyst  at  Montgom¬ 
ery  Securities  in  San  Fraodaco. 

CW  staff  writtr  Cant  Hild*- 
bfitndeatUfibuitd  to  Ais  story. 


the  ERA  report  is  the  kind  of  am- 
tnuttitioo  need  to  get  great¬ 
er  beahb  protections  for  VDT 
workers. 

However,  a  lack  of  solid  infor- 
mafirw  has  unkxa  backing  off 
from  some  dectromagnetic-re- 
lated  demands,  such  as  work 
transfer  during  pregnancy. 

"We  just  haven’t  had  the  am¬ 
munition,"  said  Barbara  Kellogg, 
an  organiser  at  the  Service  Em¬ 
ployees  International  Unkxi  in 
San  Frandaco.  She  said  anecdot¬ 
al  reports  of  problmns  in  the 
wofitolace,  such  as  clusters 
birth  defects  or  sdDbtrths,  reach 
her  office,  "but  there  is  no  docu¬ 
mentation." 

Notconvtficwd 

Despite  EPA  findings  and  pres¬ 
sure  from  unioos.  many  compa¬ 
nies  that  employ  large  numbers 
of  VDT  workers  remain  largely 
unconvinced  of  potential  health 
effects  on  tbdr  workers  based 
on  scientific  information  avail¬ 
able. 

"None  of  the  studies  to  date 
prove  anything."  said  Terry 
Tbompoon,  senior  attorney  at 
ATAT  in  Basking  Ridge.  NJ. 
"Wb  ♦hmh  there  is  ru)  foundation 
for  fear." 

"We  have  experts  lool^  at 
tins,  but  scientific  data  are  incon- 
dusive,"  a  Pacific  BeQ  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Previous  studies  have  been 
largely  incoodudve,  because 
studying  electromagnetic  effects 
is  noOung  like  looking  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  chemical,  according  to 
Ha^. 

'Tt  looks  like  it’s  breaking  ev¬ 
ery  rule  established  for  dealing 
chemicals,"  be  sax).  "For¬ 
get  linear  threshold  models  and 


VDT  regulations  adopted 


BYJ.  A  SAVAGE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Board  of  Supervisors  vot¬ 
ed  eight  to  one  last  week  to 
adopt  legislation  governing  ad¬ 
justable  workstations  and  chairs, 
among  other  requirements,  for 
emidoyers  wtx)  have  more  than 
15  workers  vrtjo  use  VDTs. 

The  hotly  contested  legtsla- 
tioa  was  pas^  with  major  com¬ 
promises  to  employers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  them  from  leading 
the  dty,  according  to  supervisor 
Nancy  V^lker.  "We  don’t  want 
to  have  moving  vans  puD  up," 
she  said. 

The  le^slatxm  wUl  be  heard 
for  a  second  reading  this  week 
and  must  be  signed  by  Mayor  Art 
Agnos,  who  has  given  no  indica¬ 
tion  whether  be  will  accept  or 
veto  it. 

Employers  would  have  two 
years  firom  the  date  the  lepsla- 
tion  passes  to  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements,  and  an  advisory 
board  will  be  able  to  suggest  re¬ 


visions  to  the  legislation. 

The  city’s  budget  analyst. 
Harvey  Rose,  said  the  current 
version  of  the  legialatioa  will 
cost  the  aty  aixl  businesses 
$37.6  miHioo  less  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  estimate  of  $70  million  to 
$120mfllion. 

Aspocwaovwrt 

The  savings  are  mostly  from  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  provisioo  that  VDTs 
be  placed  no  closer  than  five  feel 
from  each  rroiker.  which  would 
have  caused  employers  to  ac¬ 
quire  more  office  space  for  em- 
idoyees. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
continues  to  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion,  despite  being  included  in 
comprocnises  between  labor 
unions  and  the  city.  "We  wiD  en¬ 
courage  the  mayor  to  veto  »*.”  # 
Chamber  qx)keswocnan  said. 
She  added  that  major  corpora¬ 
tions  in  San  Frasdsco,  such  as 
Wdb  Fargo  Bank  NA.  United 
Airhoes  and  RH  Macy  &  Co. ,  are 
reviewing  legal  action  on  the  is¬ 
sue  with  their  law  departments. 


lifetime  average  daily 
then  we  can  be^  talkiDg  about 
electromagDetic  fields." 
There  wiB  be  a  90-day  period 
during  which  the  EPA  will  accept 
comments  from  the  pubbe  re¬ 
garding  the  report.  Then  it  goes 
to  a  second  review  committee 
made  up  of  sdentists  from  18 
federal  agencies. 

The  EPA  report  deals  with 
extra  low  frequency  (ELF) 
fields,  which  emanate  from 
VDTs  as  well  as  power  lines  and 


appliances.  ELFs  range  from 
3Hz  to  3,000Hz. 

VDTs  also  give  off  another 
level  of  efactromagDetic  field. 
raiw  very  low  frequency.  That 
field  is  not  covered  in  the  teport, 
according  to  Mc(}au^y.  The  re¬ 
port  is.  however,  being  stixfied 
by  the  Nation^  loititute  for  Oc- 
nipation**  Safety  and  Health  for 
potential  reproductive  effe<^ 

CW  Chicago  burtauckitf  El¬ 
lis  Boohsf  comtrihmUd  to  Ais 
story. 


User  group  joins  COS 


BYGARYH.ANTHES 

CVSTtfF 

MCLEAN.  Va.  —  The  U»  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Open  Systems,  oripnal- 
ly  known  as  the  Kouatoo  30,  an- 
ooimced  last  week  that  it  has 
become  part  of  the  Corporatioo 
for  Open  Systems  (COS)  bsaed 
here.  The  alliance  joins  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  uaer-oriented 
ufiiU  wHhia  COS  whose  misskm 
is  to  poO  their  constituencies  and 
write  requireffleiits  for  the  ven¬ 
dor  community. 

E.  W.  "Bud"  Huber,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ailiaoce,  sax)  the 
group  has  received  inquines 
about  membership  from  835 
user  and  vendor  cooipanie  — 
about  90%  of  which  are  in  the 
U.S.  "At  the  end  of  1991 .  Tfl  be 
happy  to  have  100  active  people 
wortong  in  the  alliance,"  he  sail 

Corporate  members  with 
sales  shove  $15  ffldbon  wiD  pay 
$25,000  in  yeai^  dues,  while 
smaller  firms  wiB  be  assessed 
$9,500.  "Allies"  —  essentially, 
recipients  of  COS  aod  User  Alli¬ 
ance  information  —  wiB  pay 
$2,000  yearly,  and  unaffikated 


nxfividials  wQl  pay  $^50.  The 
dues  structure  is  an  apparent  re¬ 
sponse  to  earlier  coocertis  that 
tte  $25 ,000  COS  dues  would  bar 
fmripaiwg  from  pUtici' 
paling  m  toe  User  Affiance. 

Acconfing  to  (faber,  eight 
major  organizatkns  have  joined 
toe  COS  User  Affiance. 

Iloldhig  bork 

However, 'otoers  mbo  had  at¬ 
tended  the  user  coalitioo's  meet¬ 
ings  this  year  are  bolding  back. 
One  of  these,  GperaJ  Electric 
Co.,  said  it  has  no  plan  to  join  be¬ 
cause  it  found  that  COS  was  too 
vendor-oriented  when  GE  was  a 
member.  "The  people  at  GE 
didn’t  Teel  COS  had  a  user  orien- 
tatioQ  and  didn't  think  COS 
served  GE*8  interest  very  wefl." 
said  Duane  Elms,  program  man¬ 
ager  of  technical  computing  at 
GE.  However.  Ehns  be  wifl 
join  as  an  uxfividuaL  "In  qxrit 
and  in  effort,  weD  support  what 
goes  on." 

Huber  said  the  affiance  wiD 
implement  a  list  of  "action 
items"  for  bringing  down  the 
barriers  to  open  systems. 
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DG  founder  resigns; 
possible  ouster  seen 


Can  Aviion  save  crippled  DG? 


Analysts  say  $100  million  in  workstation  sales  won ’t  carry  company 

the  medium-  and  large-scale  "With  the  economy  ilowttg 
muithiBer  server  market,"  Zaa-  down,  even  the  big  guys  IflteDig- 
trow  said,  adding  that  worksta-  ital  Equipment  have  been 
WESTBCMRO,  Mass.  —  VTitb  tkn  sales  ivould  oaturaHy  foOow  having  trouble,'’  said  Lisa  Thor- 
each  disastrous  financial  retort,  because  o<  the  archatecture's  hi-  ell.  an  analyst  at  Dataquest.  bic. 
Data  General  Corp.  struts  out  an  nary  compatibility.  a  market  reaearcfa  company 

executive  to  say  that  sales  of  its  Avooo  customere,  althou^  baaed  in  San  joae.Cafif. 

Aviion  woricstatioo  are  "gaining  smaD  in  Dumber,  reported  they  Noting  tint  the  company  has 
momentum."  and  to  confirm  are  happy  with  the  product  recently  acored  some  maior 

that  the  company  ta  baidctng  on  "The  Aviion  is  truly  excellent  wins.mcludinga$45nnllioncao- 
its  reduced  instruction  set  com-  in  terms  of  reliability,"  said  Tom  tract  with  U.S.  Sprint  CoonDuni- 
puting  (RISQ  Unix-based  ma-  LaMarche,  data  systems  maoag-  catkms  Co.  for  Aviion  100s,  and 
chine  to  pull  it  out  of  the  red  ink.  er  at  the  Maricopa  County  Flood  has  won  its  appeal  on  the  much- 
Tbe  question  is.  in  today’s  Control  District  in  Phoenix.  Last  publidzed  contract  bid  for  gov- 
bleak  finanrtai  climate.  Will  year,  it  instaOed  seven  Avnon  eminent  GlS-related  mataDa- 
Aviion  sales  move  bst  enough  to  workstations  and  an  Aviion  5200  tiona,  Tboreh  caubooed  that  DG 
save  tbebmping  corporation?  Server  to  run  its  Geographic  b-  "can'taffardtomakeattymb- 
While  DG  boasts  $100  miUioo  formation  Services  (GIS)  appti-  takes  at  tins  point.  They're  covn- 
wofth  of  Aviion  sal»  for  1990.  cations.  ing  up  firom  behind." 

anal^ts  agreed  that  the  nuro-  "Of  course,"  LaMarche  add-  According  to  DG,  more  than 

bets  are  not  substantial  eoou^  ed,  "like  other  people,  we  worry  400  software  developers  have 
to  carry  the  $1.3  bilhon  entity,  about  DG's  fii^dal  condition,  agreed  to  iwct  their  apphratinm 
Industry  experts  estimated  that  especially  through  the  reces-  to  the  Avnon  line,  which  will 
there  are  several  thousand  sion."  eventually  give  Aviion'  users 

Aviions  currently  installed  m  the  more  than  1,000  applications  to 

U.S.  and  abroad,  but  that  stiD  Cow'tgtivougjh  choose  from.  There  are  abo  ap- 

gives  the  company  a  smaO  mar-  According  to  Da^  Lundquist,  pnndpntdy  550  value-added  re- 
ket  share  in  an  extremely  com-  vice  president  at  Mercy  Health  seOera  currently  partnered  with 
petitive  RISC  market  —  proba-  Care- Center  in  Chdahoma  City,  DG.  and  a  recent  agreement 
bly  less  than  1%.  Aviioa  installations  at  the  facility  with  Softswitch.  Inc.  in  Wiyne, 

The  latest  twist  IS  that  DG  is  have  gone  "extremely  well  to  build  a  switching  product 
no  longer  stridently  positioning  Right  now.  we’re  behind  sebed-  on  the  Aviion  is  an  example  of 
theAviionasawockkation.  ule  as  br  as  people  wIm  want  to  the  vertical  approadi  DG  is  tak- 

"We  cannot  compete  on  a  sign  onto  the  system."  ing  to  market  its  product, 

head-to-head  basis  with  Sun,  HP  Tbe  fiiture  of  DG  and  Aviion  Michael  D.  Zisraan.  president 

and  DEC  in  the  workstation  mar-  seems  to  rest  on  bow  fast  arxl  of  Softswitch,  said  his  company 
ketidace,"saidW31iafflZastrow,  how  many  value  added-reseflers  started  looldng  for  a  Unix  server 
DG’s  new  vice  president  of  Open  and  softw^  appbeatioas  will  be  last  year  and  choee  the  Aviioo 
Systems  Marketing.  available  on  the  Unix-Erased  plat-  because  of  its  strong  communi- 

Citing  Sun  Microsystems,  form,  coupled  with  whatever  val-  cation  stacks  capabilities.  Tjot 
Inc.,  Hewlett-ftckaid  Co.  and  ue-added  services  the  company  man  does  not  perceive  DG’i  ail- 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s  sig-  canprovide.  ing  financals  as  a  threat  to  tbe 

nificant  presence  in  workstation  "The  Aviion  has  to  be  tbe  product:  dido’t  commit  to  a 

installations.  Zastrow  said  DG  mechamsm  for  survival."  said  proprietary  platform,  but  a  Unix 
will  dominate  targeted  verticai  Gemge  Weiss,  an  analyst  at  platform.  If  tbe  Avison  disap- 
markets,  with  the  Avnon  func-  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  peared  tomornm,  95%  of  the 
tioning  in  a  server  capacity.  Coan.-b38ed  market  research  software  arclutecture  can  be 
"We're  going  to  be  a  leader  in  and  consulting  firm.  ported  to  another  system." 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWVTAW 


the  works  for  a  long  time. 

One  longtime  DG  customer  at 
a  manufacturing  facility  added, 
"I  don't  think  he  has  bem  active- 
era  ended  last  week  as  Data  Gen-  ly  involved  in  tbe  day-today 
era!  Corp.  founder  and  Chairman  business  for  quite  some  time,  so  I 
Edson  D.  de  Castro  announced  reaDy  don't  think  it  will  affect  us 
that  he  wiD  leave  the  company  as  customers  at  aO.  Tbe  only  pos- 
Dec.  31.  He  will  not  stand  for  re-  itive  thing  1  see  is  that  per^ps 
election  to  tbe  board.  Wall  Street  investors  will  see 

"Obviously,  there  is  a  certain  this  as  a  definite  sign  Uut  things 
are  going  to  change." 

De  Castro  indicated  he  will  be 

■  aggressively  search¬ 
ing  for  new  ventures 
and  wiD  omsider 
several  possibilities 
in  tbe  near  future. 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
eWSTATV 


element  of  disappointment,"  de 
Castro  said,  referring  to  his  de¬ 
parture  amid  specu- 
latkm  that  lus  ded- 
sion  was  somewhat 
forced  by  tbe  board 
of  directors. 'Trank- 
ly,  tbou^,  I'm  anx- 
ious  to  get  back  to  nounced  that  Vice 

work.  Tm  not  the  Chairman  HeihertJ. 

type  of  person  that  Richman,  tbe  man 

can  at  around  and  do  who  created  DG’s 

nothing."  hard-hitting  sales 

De  Castro,  en^-  DO  fpuwdf  de  force,  wii!  not  be 

neer  and  entrepre-  Castro's  resigna-  standing  for  re-elec- 

neur,  left  Digital  tion  marks  the  end  tioo. 

Equipment  Coip.  in  of  an  era  at  the  firm  Referring  to  de 

1968  to  found  DG,  Castro  as  an  "indos- 

i^iere  he  served  as  president  un-  try  legend,"  Skates  credited 
til  be  was  named  chairman  of  the  both  the  former  chairman  and 
board  and  chief  scientist  in  1989;  Ridiman  for  making  DG  a  leader 
a  positioo  insiders  said  gave  him  in  tbe  industry  and  added  that  de 
figurehead  status  and  bttle  Castro’s  leadership,  technologi- 
hands-on  involvement  in  the  caUy  superior  products  and 
company.  "(location  to  excellence  has 

JRonald  L.  Skates,  who  was  earned  Data  General  a  reputa- 
named  president  and  chief  exec-  tion  for  quality  and  reliabOtty." 
utive  officer  in  1989,  wiO  contin-  Reflecting  back  on  missed 

ue  to  lead  DG  in  that  capacity,  portunities,  de  Castro  said  his 
the  company  saxL  peatestm^take  was  not  getting 

According  to  Carolyn  Griffin,  into  the  personal  computer  busi- 
a  senior  analyst  at  International  ness  during  its  infancy,  adding 
Data  Corp.,  a  Framingham,  that  it  is  a  generic  industry  di- 
Mas&^iased  market  research  lemma  to  become  "so  focused  on 
firm,  tbe  transfer  of  power  from  the  success  of  the  day.  you  ^  to 
de  Castro  to  Skates  has  been  in  lookatoptionsforthefuture." 


ds  out  employee  base,  offers  severance  pay 

—  employee  layoffs  in  early  1991.  evaluate  the  results  of  the  pro-  Corporate  Services,  which  pulls  If  tbe  executive  changes 

^  A  $1  baiion  cost-cutting  effort  gram,  which  has  cut  the  world-  DEC'S  worldwide  systems  inte-  bring  about  the  prombed  im- 

-  now  under  way  is  forcing  close  widestaffof  125, 900by  3.200m  gration  and  support  services  un-  provemenu  in  the  field.  DEC  us- 

Digjtal  scrutiny  of  every  expenditare.  1990.  der  one  senior  manager.  Donald  ers  would  have  much  cause  for 

cedlast  DEC'S  voluntary  severance  "Layofb  are  not  out  of  tbe  Zoeski,  formeriy  vice  president  rejoicing,  several  analysts  said, 

ifflein-  program  has  7,000  employees  question,  but  there  has  been  no  of  customer  services,  is  now  vice  Customers  often  bemoan  the 

be  cor-  conadering  whether  to  quit  or  decision  to  have  a  layoff,"  Rich-  president  of  aD  U.S.  sales  and  quality  of  their  sales  representa- 

:  better  move  to  other  jobs  within  the  ardson  stressed.  services,  inchidiog  product  deliv-  tives,  noted  Michael  Artificovidi. 

lers.  company,  according  to  ^lokes-  In  the  executive  shifts,  Rus-  eryandinanagen)eotactivitie&  systems  support  supervisor  at 

icfaed  a  woman  Nikki  Richardsoo.  At  the  seD  GuUotti  moved  into  the  vice  David  Grainger,  fonneriy  Health  and  I'ennis  Corporation 
Nhty  of  end  of  this  month,  managers  wiD  presidency  of  tbe  newly  created  head  of  the  sates  organization,  of  America  in  Los  Angeles. 

was  appointed  vice  preaideot  of  Artukovidh  said  the  majority 
another  new  creatMo:  an  OEM/  ofuaersbeq)okewithhave"nia- 
VARBustness  Group  with  global  joc  noirqibiints  about  their  sales 
re^ionaTiflity  to  oqpand  DEC’S 

indhect  sales  channels.  AD  three  "If  DEC  wiD  survive,  they  wiD 
executives  report  to  Jsck  Smith,  have  to  revamp  their  sales  orga- 
senior  vice  president  of  opera-  nixatian,"  he  said.  "I’ve  dealt 
tions  and  right-hand  man  to  DEC  with  smaller,  third-party  subsys- 
President  Kenneth  H.  (Xsen.  tem  manufacturers,  and  DEC 
"You  could  caU  this  one  more  sbouldtakelessoosfromcompa- 
flaihng  attempt  to  get  DEC  mov-  nies  like  that,  adio  stay  in  tune 
tog  again,"  said  Robert  Berwick,  with  their  user  base,  understand 
an  analyst  at  Hambrecht  &  what  tbe  user  needs  and  respond 
Qiast.  loc.  in  San  Prandaco.  toit" 

"Hcqiefully.  this  means  there  wiD  Skntof  writer  Alan  Ryan 

be  redundancy,  less  coming  eontrilmtedtotkisartkU. 
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Electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  transfomi  the  way 
television  stations  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Joe  Har- 
ria,  director  of  information 
technology  at  NBC-TV 
Stations,  is  one  executive 
leading  the  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  plenty  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  defense  of 
the  old  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Tv  industry. 
See  Manager’s  Journal. 


Forecast  1991,  a  spe¬ 
cial  year-end  double  is¬ 
sue,  loolb  at  the  key  is¬ 
sues  facing  information  < 
systems  management  in 
the  coming  year.  You’ll  get 
practical  tips  for  stretch¬ 
ing  your  IS  dollar  and  read- 
alwut  the  hottest  technol¬ 
ogies  and  companies  to 
watch  in  1991.  Phis,  1990 
all-star  team,  job  outlook 
and  our  4th  annual  dubi¬ 
ous  achievement  awards. 


INSIDE  LINES 


’This  one  got  away 

Dun  *  Btidstieet  Software  haa  awmnxly  hat  hi  bidta 
Wight  Syattma,  I  privately  heU  MdagiO^iatedaoftam 
bouse.  Tbe  ccovioy  WM  acqaired  ootri^  by  Im^rv  B 

Whnit  Creek,  Calk.,  in  a  deal  that  waa  fonnalaeilai  Dec.  7. 

Lon  Wight,  pteiident  o(  Wright  Syatema,  will  aeree  on  ^ 

gnTahoanlaa  well  aa  take  on  Ae  title  of  chainnan  of  the  Bnna 

Inte^  hGrlniige  cnnpaiiy.  David  Snyder,  encutive  vice 
preaideix  at  Wight  Syatema,  win  alao  he  joining  the  coapotate 

executive  staff  at  Integial. 

Get  Blue,  get  open 

tBMnactuallythreateningtoleapfrogOECantheOpenSya- 
tanaliXencnnect(OSDai*|icritnckhycanniiiopwithconi- 
QiQQ  prograinnnng  hxeifirees  that  wS  affnw  UBcaa  to  peat 
mcMging  and  ae-tranriea  appBcatiaiia  ames  both  Syateme 
Netwoak  ArefaHecture  and  OSI,  a  laer  tens  ua.  im  already 
flatvrvamniinnBpangTanimingiiJtealaccfaaimUngUaiia^ 

|wwp,niiig  tiflMvarfeaaUJd.2  andOSl.  but  this 

would  broaden  its  ahOty  —  which  KC  repoatedy  bdn  — to 
shelter  apphcalion  developen  from  the  diffeaencea  between 
OSl  and  to  own  pa  mx  iettry  upper-layer  pacXooola.  the  user 
says.  IBM  is  apparemly  preparing  aeveaal  mior  OSI  an¬ 
nouncements. 

When  it  raina . . . 

Are  more  layoffs  in  the  offing  at  Wn^  Rumoas  have  been 

hearing  up  the  xiiwaves  and  the  Lowdl,  Maas.,  local  newspa¬ 
per.  When  Wng  Preaideot  Rick  hOler  was  in  San  Fiaociaco 
Imt  naxnh,  he  responded  to  a  questiao  about  iayob  hy  saying 
there  were  no  aoch  plans  on  bin  dmk.  However,  a  suuce  said 
WBnghilnnkingeapecirilvcaMfrillvatamnnherofarenn,ip- 
dutiing  costoanea  engineexing  and  research  and  developmeot. 
"A  customer  engineer  told  me  they  axe  taackiag  fthem]  real 
dose,  checking  to  see  how  many  cals  they  make,  how  much 
time  they  spend  on  acaoonta,"  a  somcea^Sepaiatriy,  there 
are  repocu  that  research  and  developtnent,  particulaily  in 

platform  engineering,  may  be  cut  30%  to  35%. 

’The  Ballad  of  OS/2,  part  157 

Far  from  the  unwavering  facade  paesented  to  uaera,  a  waver¬ 
ing  Mkrosoft  moves  forward  with  LAN  Manager  Wsaion  3.0. 
A  conaultaat  who  has  paeimiiafy  paperwnffi  w  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  says  every  redereoce  to  OS/2  on  the  original  doomnem 
wax  sciatcbed  out  Meanwhile,  hficro^  ia  ako  huay  on  the 
language  front,  where  it  ia  said  to  have  iohed  an  (XM  deal  witfa 
DEC,  under  wfaicfa  DEC  wapeivnte-libelMcroaoftcompB- 
era.  On  the  operating  ayatem  from,  whie  naeia  nwiit  DOS 

Veraion  5.0,  reports  are  ahea^  cimilaling  about  DOS  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0,  which  inclndra  buift-tn  Windowa. 

Wag  Mr.  Olaen  seen  leaving  the  building? 

Where  there’s  smoke ...  IBM’a  Buaineaa  Recovery  Sexvicea 
Dndaioo  had  a  nasty  surprise 'Ibeaday,  when  a  connectioo  be¬ 
tween  two  electric  company  power  grids  shorted  ctn  pat  out- 
side  the  disaater-recoveiy  eervice’s  beadqunrtera  in  Tempo, 
Ffa.  Ironically,  the  duaHwwer  grid  "feed”  to  the  daastn- 
recowy  center  is  intended  to  ensure  cootinpoQBOpefitioo*. 
IBM’s  computers  kept  on  humming.  nBUing  on  betteiy  pow- 
er,butelectndtrw8sn’tre8toredforniorethioaoehoiff.D(»' 
ens  of  peo(de  were  evacuated  from  the  site  —  inchidingthoee 
naming  backup  and  recovery  tests  in  the  computer  room. 

’The  atocldnga  were  hung  . . . 

Stm  looking  for  an  mduefry-edated  stoddog  stuBer?  Borland 
Chief  Executive  Officer  FUUppe  Kihn  and  a  handful  of  friends 
and  coworkera  have  released  a  compad  dfac  entitled ‘Thdfic 
High.”  The  ys-mmute  CD  featnree  23  numbers,  ranging  from 
New  Age  mood  pieces  to  "Tisbo  Diatutho,”  a  rap  aaog  offer¬ 
ing  nods  to  Boclaad'8‘niihoC-t--i-  programming  language. 
The  package  is  aheker  than  motor  oil  —  hot  don’t  quit  your 
day  job,  fe^ 

mV be  rapping aboiUlulidvdmT/ormnuxtmtk  arm, 
but  ur'rv  wawr  iM^tsftar  fa  tabtymrHpsanJ  apimiom.  Call 
Hum  inbUtmEdUarMarBarlalik  at  (900)  3499474, 
asam^  COMPUTERWQRLD  on  MC/ifai/erM  lusf 
(509)8739931. 
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If  you  think  the  LaserPrinterE  looks 

good  in  person, 


wait  till  you  see  how  it  looks 
on  paper. 


Any  way  you  look  at 
it,  the  IBM  LaserPrinter  E 
gives  you  mcHe  for  your 
money  than  any  other 
laser  printer  in  its  price 
range. 

And  now  for  $75  less* 
than  the  HP  Laseijet  IIP. 
the  award-winning  IBM 
LaserFVinter  E  gives  you 
all  the  advanta^  of  laser  quality  output 
25%  faster,  with  four  times  the  paper 
capacity,  twice  the  number  of  font  slots  and 
double  the  monthly  usage  volume. 

Plus  the  IBM  LaserPrinter  E  is  unique  in 
its  pri(;e  range  because  it  lets- you  customize 
your  printers  speed  and  features  to  meet  your 
exact  needs,  at  any  given  moment. 

All  oi  which  makes  the  IBM  LaserFVinter  E 
the  only  affordable  laser  pinter  that  lets  you 
buy  now  and  grow  lat^. 


The  IBM 
LaserPrinterE 

HP  LaserJet  IIP 

Speed 

✓ 

up  to  5  ppm 

up  to  4  ppm 

Speed  upgrade  option 

✓ 

uptolOppm 

No 

Adobe  PostScript  option 

Yes 

Yes 

Printer  emuiation 

✓ 

IBM,HPPCL 

HPPCL 

Std.  piotter  emulation 

✓ 

Yes 

No 

Font  card  slots 

✓ 

2 

1 

Std.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

200 

50 

Std.  output  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

100 

50 

Opt  sec.  input  paper  tray  capacity 

✓ 

500 

250 

Opt  envelope  tray  capacity 

✓ 

75 

20 

Mfr.  sugg.  retail  price 

✓ 

$1495 

$1495 

Less  rebate  (dealer  prices  will  vary) 

✓ 

$1420 

- 

For  example,  if  you  decide  you  want 
faster  printing,  only  the  LaseriVinto"  E  lets  )ou 
double  its  spe^. 

Or  if  your  scrflware  requires  the  Adobe 
PostScript®  language,  the  LaserlVinler  E  can 
also  give  you  that  creative  flexibility  for  less 
money. 

Or  if  you  decide  you  could  use  automatic 
collating  of  letterhead,  second  dieets  and  enve¬ 
lopes.  the  I.as(^Printer  E  lets  you  add  that.  too. 

Yet  no  matter  how  many  features  you  add. 


th<*  l.asj'rfVinler  Es 
unique  stackable  design 
takes  up  practically  no 
more  deskspai^. 

So  whether  your 
first  rt'quirement 
is  price,  performance 
OT  flexibility,  the 
IBM  LaserfVinUT  E 
should  be  at  the  top  of 
your  shopping  list  See  it  today  bv  calling 
I  800  IBM-2468,  exL  982.  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  IBM  Authmiztd  Remarket«T. 

The  IBM  LaserPrinter  E. 

Suddenly,  nothing  else  measures  up. 
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Tips  for  tight  times 

Page  2 

Satisfying  tough  users 

'  Page6 

Playing  the  buying  game 


Plus: 

Business  and  technalogy 
outlaoks 
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Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 
j  tenets 

Freecloni.™"™''’' 

advanced,  and  independent 
architecture  ever 
developed. 

'  The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates. 

Since  it  encompasses  SAA,  NAS 
and  the  other  industry  standards, 
CA90S  gives  you  unprecedented 
freedom  to  integrate.  Across 
platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-  throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment, 
rp  1  Not  next  year. 

Next  month..Next 
week.  CA90S  is  here 
today.  Unlike  other  architectures, 
CA90S  is  already  supported  by  the 
world's  broadest  range  of  software 
solutions. 

But  that's  only  the  beginning.  The 
best  news  is  in  how  these  applications 
work  together.  By  sharing  common 
services  and  advanced  technology,  CA 
software  brings  you  the  highest  levels 
of  integration  and  automation  in 
the  world. 

With  CA90S,  you'll  be  prepared  for 
A  J  whatever  hap^ns  in  the 
ICl  future.  It  provides 

Tomorrowss"”'' 

ways  td  migrate  to  new  technology, 
while  protecting  the  enormous 
investment  you've  made  in  your 
existing  technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it's  ready  just  when  you  need 
it  the 
most. 

Today. 
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Some  bright 
spots  in  the 
IS  trenches 


BY  CATHLEEN  A.  DUFFY 

Want  a  new  job  but 
are  too  a6^  to 
makeanxwedur' 
ing  these  eco- 
Domic  dog  days?  Worried 
about  your  present  joi^ 

If  you’re  a  senior-level  in¬ 
formation  systems  executive 
in  retafl  or  banking  (yes, 
banking),  have  a  strong  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  and  live  in 
the  Midwest  or  on  the  West 
Coast,  relax.  IS  consultants 
and  recruiters  say  things 
aren’t  looking  so  bad  for  you 
next  year. 

For  other  IS  professianals. 
there  ate  a  few  glinuners  of 
hope,  but  you’ll  have  to  know 
where  to  look  for  them.  The 
foOowittg  is  a  summary  of  pro¬ 
jected  hot  and  not-so^hot 
spots  for  careers  in  1991: 

•  Midwest  is  best.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  several  recruiters  and 
coDsultants.  the  heartland 
gives  IS  the  most  reason  to 
take  heart.  “The  Midwest 
seems  to  be  more  stable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diversificatioo  of 
industry,”  says  John  Mengelt. 
a  partner  at  the  Chicago 
Search  Group  in  Buffalo 
Ckove,  m.  ”U  something  dse 
is  down  in  the  industry, 
there's  always  something  elM 
bok&ngitup.” 

Ahhou^  weaker  than  the 
Midwest,  the  West  Coast  b 
still  seen  as  OK.  Recruiters 
agree  that  the  area  is  stable 
ri^t  now  but  rould  take  a 
downturn  at  any  time.  For  se¬ 
nior-level  IS  professioQals, 
however,  "the  West  Coast  is 
very  much  alive,”  says  Norm 
Sariders.  a  managing  director 
at  executive  search  firm  Rus¬ 
sell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
in  New  York. 

The  East  Coast,  as  nearly 
Continued  on  page  6 


Squeezing  more  from  IS  dollars 

In  a  year  of  tight  budgets,  managers find  creative  ways  to  pinch  pennies 


BY  JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 

f  IS  had  a  theme  song  for  the 
New  Year,  it  would  be  "Ti^ten 
Up.” 

Fa(xd  with  leaner  budgets 
and  rising  user  demands,  infor- 
matioo  systems  chiefs  in  every  indus¬ 
try  are  finding  more  creative  ways  to 
stretch  tt^  dollars. 

Tactki  vary,  but  most  come  down 
to  one  thing,  says  John  Piper,  director 
of  IS  at  Goiex  Ltd.,  a  Des  Moines. 

Iowa,  dbtnbutor  of  industrial  and  med¬ 
ical  gases:  frugality. 

Strategies  range  from  trimming 
staffr,  reorganizing  departments  and 
off-loading  various  tasks  to  eroi^oying 
user  groups.  Contract  services  and 
outsourcing  are  also  pi^ular.  And 
many  IS  chiefs  are  scrutinirang  work 
requests  much  more  dosdy. 

‘There’s  an  increased  intensity  d 
focus  on  the  'need  to  have’  vs.  the 
‘want  to  have,'  ”  says  Denis  LaHood, 
president  of  Agway  Data  Services 
based  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  “Technology 
isn’t  just  being  used  because  it’s  in  vc^ue,”  he  adds. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  chances  for  penny-pinching  in 
1991:  Economists  pre<^  that  dreary  days  will  continue  at 
least  throu^  the  summer  and  possibly  longer. 

IS  departments  hicky  enough  to  get  increases  will  see 
hikes  averaging  5.3%,  according  to  Index  (jroup,  Inc.,  a 
(Cambridge,  Maas.,  coc^tancy.  The  firm’s  annual  survey  of 
394  U3.  organizatiofis  show^  that  while  IS  budgets  will 
grow  modestly  in  1991,  most  hikes  will  be  far  less  than  the 
10%  and  15%  coounon  in  recent  years.  “The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  has  dowed  to  inflatioa  levd,”  notes  Chuck  Callan,  an 
Index  Group  vice  preskfenL  “We're  about  at  ground  zero.” 


Other  less  fortunate  IS  departments  —  especially  in 
banking,  manufacturing  and  airlines  —  face  cuts  of  between 
10%  and  20%  and  possibly  more. 

Because  situations  can  vary  widely  from  company  to 
company,  consultants  and  IS  chiefe  say  there  b  no  universal 
cure  for  recessionary  blahs.  In  general,  Callan  sasrs,  compa¬ 
nies  are  looking  at  ^ee  remedies:  redefining  tte  IS  func¬ 
tion.  outsourcing  and  attacking  software  maintenance. 

Many  organizatioi^  are  working  on  several  fronts.  A  few 
examples  are: 

•  At  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  a  550-per8oa  IS  work  force  b 
Continued  on  page  4 


Keep  management  hot  about  technology 


BY  MICHAEL  L.  SULUVAN-TRAINOR 


Warren  Harkness  is  learning  about  keeping  a 

technology  project  alive  the  only  way  there  is: 
the  hard  way.  Harkness,  information  systems 
director  at  Bose  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
recently  lost  one  of  the  firm’s  management  sponsors  at 


the  crucial  implementation  point  in  a 
new  bar-code  scanning  project. 
Through  hard  work  and  hustling,  he 
was  able  to  locate  other  supporters, 
and  the  project  continued. 

Harlmess  b  one  of  the  fotunate 
ones. 

In  these  days  of  budget  pcessares 
and  business  breakups,  the  chances  of 
losing  sponsorship  for  a  technok^ 
project  are  greater  than  ever.  Funding 
can  be  cut  because  of  a  change  in  com¬ 
pany  priorities,  supportive  managers 
can  dtappear,  and  t^  wlx^  nature  of 


the  company  can  shift  through  a  take¬ 
over  or  divestiture. 

So  bow  do  you  keep  management 
hot  on  IS  during  cool  economic  times? 

First,  by  realizing  that  it  impossible. 
For  example.  Frito-Lay,  lnc.’s  hand¬ 
held  computer  project  was  frozen  for 
18  months  by  a  change  in  top  manage- 
rneoL  Revived  by  its  initial  sponsor, 
who  was  made  company  presi^nt,  it 
twami>  one  d  the  b^t-known  IS  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  early  1980$. 

The  following  are  some  practical 
tips  for  keeping  techmriogy  initiatives 


alive  and  well: 

•  Know  thine  enemy.  The  key  to 
dealing  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  project 
sui^xnt,  IS  managers  and  consultants 
say,  b  knowing  what  type  of  problem 
you're  facing. 

According  to  Ralph  Loftin,  an  IS 
consultant  based  in  Newton,  Mass., 
the  three  common  inoject  obstacles 
are  reduced  funding,  lorn  of  sponsor¬ 
ship  or  management  change  and  ”db- 
tractrans.”  The  latter  are  business  or 
cultural  issues  that  divat  attention 
from  IS. 

•  Reschedule.  To  counter  funding 
cutbacks,  IS  managers  ^Kxild  consider 
rescheduling  a  project.  It  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  longer  period  or  tuning 
can  be  shortened  to  move  up  ddivera- 
bles.  Projects  should  also  be  recast  to 
match  the  current  funding  realities. 

“If  you’re  focing  a  30%  cut,  don’t 
pull  the  project  back.  Stretch  it  out,” 
Continued  on  page  4 
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CatchiiK  UpTo  lower 
Cost  Computiiig 

Oracle  datahn^  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing. 


Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to  be 
something  significantly  better  and 
cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  out  of  newer,  more  cost- 
efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the  right 


software.  Software  that  works  with 
virtually  every  computer  and  network. 
Present  or  future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s  largest 
database  software  company  by  pro¬ 
viding  just  that.  Software  that  runs  on 
virtually  every  type  of  mainframe,  mini¬ 
computer,  workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has  come 
along,  Oracle  has  provided  the  database 


software  not  only  to  run  on  it,  but  allow 
it  to  share  data  with  existing  computers 
as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8113  for 
more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have  to 
predict  the  future  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

ORACLe* 

So^uwe  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 
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IS  dollars 
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supplemented  with  300  outside 
contractocs.  Merit  and  perfor* 
tnnnce  funds  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployees.  however,  are  left  tm- 
toodied  in  this  year's  IS  budget, 
ays  George  Fugere.  vice  presi¬ 
de  of  operations  services. 

Despfte  a  7%  budget  in* 
crease,  be  adds,  IS  projects  are 
also  chosen  mudi  more  careftiUy 
at  the  f^amsyivania  steel  firm. 
“Hie  skmdtwodts  can't  be  off 
the  waO,"  says  the  34-year  com- 
psny  veteran.  "They  have  to 
stand  the  test  of  appficibility." 

•  At  Agway.  a  diversified  manu¬ 
facturer,  L^ood  worio  hard  to 
mamiw  IS  purchasing  doOars 
by  encouraging  competitive  bid- 
diag  among  vendors.  "We  don’t 
imgle’source,'*  he  explains. 
"Competition  is  good  for  your 
company.’* 

•  Keodall  Heahbcare  Products 
Co.,  a  Mansfield.  Mass.-bftsed 
man^dacturing  firm,  swapped 
outside  dectronic  mail  contract 
for  an  in-bouse  system. 

The  switdi  save  Kendall, 
which  employs  3,000  people, 
about  3120,000  per  year,  ac- 
cording  to  Roy  WHsker.  manager 
of  end-user  services. 

•  Centerior  Energy  in  Qevebnd 
has  taken  several  drastic  coft- 
cutting  steps,  ^wdfically.  the 
utility  has  restructured  IS, 
greatly  reduced  staff  levels,  refi¬ 
nanced  some  hardware  and  coo- 
sobdated  three  data  centers  into 
one,  says  Joseph  Strieker,  dtrec- 
tordlS 


Moreover.  aU  contractors  and 
cnnsoltants  have  been  ehininal- 
ed.  and  some  projects  have  been 
reduced  in  scope,  Strieker  says, 
"We're  looking  at  doing 
more  generic  applications  in¬ 
stead  of  custom  developing.'' 

•  At  Cenex,  mainframe  maiide- 
nance  is  now  handled  by  a  third 
party.  The  firm  also  recently 
purdmaed  refurbished  terminals 
instead  of  new  ones. 

•  At  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.,  the  strate¬ 
gy  is  two-proD^.  says  D.R 
Howard,  (firector  of  systems: 
The  plan  is  to  boost  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  systems  professiooals 
vdiile  pishmg  out  noocritical 
work  to  user  groups. 

To  these  ends,  the  Lexingtoa, 
Ky.,  petroleum  fom  has  rolled  in 
various  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engmeering  and  test^ 
tools  and  is  experimenting  with 
having  IBM’s  user  support  sys¬ 
tem  handle  end-user  phone  que¬ 
ries. 

•  At  Caterpillar,  Inc.’s  Comput¬ 
er  Technology  Center  in  hfoss- 
ville.  OL,  some  900  people  use 
PC-Write,  a  shareware  package 
from  Quicksoft  in  Seattle.  At  a 
cost  of  $14  per  user,  potential 
savings  over  commercial  word 
processors  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ddlais.  office 
aulomatioo  specialist  Siaron 
CooBBsays. 

SimOarly,  the  Los  Angeks 
Times  uses  some  1,000  copies 
of  PC-Write,  yielding  "si^istan- 
tial”  savings,  assistant  systems 
editor  Bart  Everett  notes. 

•  USAA  is  stretefaiag  hs  IS  dol¬ 
lars  bf  lengthening  eququnent 
writers  on  an  IBM  Sys¬ 


tem/390  from  five  to  seven 
years. 

The  benefit,  explains  Ken 
Thomson,  is  that  "you  use  less 
budget  money  for  the  same 
equipment.”  The  simple  ac¬ 
counting  switch  lets  the  Houston 
insuFer  pa^  along  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  to  users  via  lower  charge- 
back  costs. 


ered  several  years  of  tou^ 
times  might  be  in  the  best  shape 
to  handle  a  souring  economy. 
Many  already  have  tight  cost¬ 
cutting  and  containment  mea¬ 
sures  in  place.  "We've  been  pull¬ 
ing  in  our  horns  aO  along,” 
Fugere  says.  "So  (the  current 
downturn]  is  mit  a  big  deal. ’’ 

Other  organizations  view  the 


IS  budget  growth  slows 

Many  IS  departments  at  Uug€  US  corporations  mai^edtoget  1991 
(rndget  inerteses  averaging  5.3%  —  less  than  is  pm/ions  years 


•  New  England  Telepbme's 
training  center  in  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  rents  extra  PCs  to  keep 
costs  down.  "We  can't  afford  to 
keep  10  printerB  and  PCs  sitting 
in  the  bode  room,"  explains  Bob 
Benway,  a  billing  communica¬ 
tions  manager. 

Buying  and  selling  used  equip¬ 
ment  is  also  beoxning  a  popular 
option.  At  the  National  Comput¬ 
er  Exchange  in  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  business  has  jumped 
250%  in  1990,  according  to 
President  Robert).  Sses. 

Inmically,  IS  groups  in  indus¬ 
tries  that  have  alre^  weath- 


poor  economy  as  just  another 
bump  —  alb^  a  big  one —  on 
the  long  path  to  greater  corpo¬ 
rate  cxxnpetitiveneas. 

At  the  Berkshire  Hathaway 
insurance  Group  in  Omaha,  Tom 
Trotter,  director  of  IS.  says 
fears  of  a  recession  have  not 
changed  daily  operations:  "We 
aren't  hiring  new  positions  now, 
but  we  are  replacing  people  who 
leave."  However.  Trotter  ssys, 
pay  raises  may  be  affected  if 
things  get  worse. 

Similariy.  at  Loew's  Compa¬ 
nies.  Inc.,  the  North  Wtlksboro, 
N.C.-bas^  hardware  and  build- 


ing  supply  firm,  "it's  business  as 
usual,"  says  Fraidi  Doo^,  vice 
presidenL  "We  are  betog  very 
conservative.” 

But  IS  dnefo  say  that  aH  bets 
wiB  be  off  if  a  shooting  war 
erupts  in  the  Middle  East  If  that 
occurs,  they  say.  IS  spending  will 
undoubtedly  be  reexamined. 

SNvwrBning? 

Yet  despite  the  bleak  short-term 
outlook,  many  companies  say 
they  win  forge  ahead  with  key  IS 
projects  and  initiatives.  Ashland 
Oil,  for  example,  is  developing 
new  dispoaal  and  monitoring 
^rstems  and  booating  staff  devel¬ 
opment  funds  by  25%  next  yev. 
Bethlehem  Steel  plans  to  contin¬ 
ue  a  $30  nulfiao  steel  automation 
project  "Because  things  are 
ti^.  you  just  can't  stop  paying 
attention  to  tecfanolc^,''  Fu¬ 
gere  says. 

If  there  is  a  bri^t  side,  it's 
that  IS  departments,  debate 
titter  reins  are,  in  many  cases, 
seen  as  more  valuaUe  thw  ever 
to  their  companies.  'These  days. 
Scrickler  observes,  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  very  interest^  in  "how 
the  systems  guys  can  help  out 
the  departments.” 

It  wo«^  be  bitlersweet,  but 
tou^ier  economic  times  could 
actually  boost  interest  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology  even  more  in 

the  coming  months.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  IS  is  wntkiag  hard  to  make 
every  penny  count  □ 

CIF  staff  member  Derek 
Siateramtributed  to  this  report 


MagiitU  ha  Cm^iiJrfwWseniar 
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Technology 

FROM  RAGE  2 

Loftin  advises.  "In  ti^l  budget 
times,  people  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  getting  more  bang 
for  the  buck,  so  moving  up  the 
payback  should  help." 

•  Share  reaponaibility.  An¬ 
other  tactic  for  handfing  money 
prc4ilems  is  to  let  the  business 
group  share  responsibility  for 
funding  and  executing  the  prof 
ect.  "Once  we  get  beyond  the  pi¬ 
lot  stage,  each  pmject  has  joint 
sponsorship,  and  users  pick  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cost." 
says  Al  Hyland.  Maroid  Corp.’8 
ISdirector. 

•  Get  a  new  apooaor.  Changes 
in  business  sponsorship  can  be 
the  toughest  chaOenge  for  IS. 
'Hie  best  prescriptioo:  Fmd  a 
new  champion  fast.  To  secure 
the  support  of  another  influentiai 
executive,  manage  should  de¬ 
termine  how  the  project  benefits 
the  targeted  sponsor  and  then 
seOittohim. 

"You  have  to  re-examine  and 
CjCjnfiim  the  benefits, '*^  Loftin 
says.  "It’s  also  importart  to  re¬ 
late  them  to  the  broader  opera¬ 
tion  and  strategy  rather  than 
deal  on  task  level" 

■  Show  broad  benefita.  When 
the  change  in  sponsorship  in¬ 


volves  losing  an  executive,  the 
dangers  to  a  project  can  in¬ 
crease.  That's  because  the  new 
executive  may  want  to  assert  his 
own  plan  and  fteese  everything 
that  came  before.  Doing  80  is  dif¬ 
ficult  tf  the  project  has  intrinsic 
vahie  to  the  wimie  organtation. 
So  it's  up  to  the  IS  manager  to 
make  the  case  for  broader  bene¬ 
fits. 

•  Sell,  tell,  aeU.  How  hard  you 
have  to  work  to  keep  proj^ 
going  depends  on  the  tecfowl- 
Ogy.  New  technology  initiatives, 
for  enmple,  require  exmstant 
seUiog  by  IS,  because  there’s  lit¬ 
tle  proof  that  they  will  succeed. 

Case  in  point:  Itior  interest 
threatened  widespread  use  of 
computer-aided  software  engi- 
neering  (CASE)  at  The  Travel¬ 
er’s  Corp. 

Seeing  a  move  toward  corpo¬ 
rate  downsizing.  IS  made  CA^ 
a  key  unit  in  a  new  Appbcatioo 
Services  Divenoa  The  move 
created  faigber  visibdity  and 
changed  CASE  ftoro  "an  experi¬ 
ment  to  a  contributor  to  produc¬ 
tivity,"  says  Susanne  Nied- 
zeilaka.  Traveler’s  manager  for 
CASE  applicatioo  projects. 

Even  with  this  new  support. 
Niedzeil^  sa^  she  cootinua^ 
has  to  keep  primittg  the  pump^ 
sponsorship  interest.  She  does 
this  by  offering  presentations  on 


CASE  benefits  as  they  are 
achieved  within  the  company. 

"People  sign  up  for  a  project 
because  there  is  attention  on  it 
After  that  attention  fodes,  you 
have  to  foce  the  inertia.  You 
have  to  provide  mocnemtum 
throu^  achievement  of  paced, 
shewt-term  objectives."  she 
says. 

•  Enlist  uaer  support.  Anoth¬ 
er  tactic  to  keep  projects  going  is 
to  get  users  to  speak  to  other  us¬ 
ers  about  project  benefits. 

To  recruit  ^jokesmen  for  the 
project,  IS  managers  should  go 
back  to  supportive  users  and 
have  them  reassert  their  views 
of  the  project  value.  This  can 


bring  others  around  and  prevent 
funding  reductions,  according  to 
Loftin. 

•  Compare  data  frith  "the 
enemy.”  Outside  information 
about  competitors'  activities  can 
add  new  force  to  an  IS  manager’s 
case. 

Be  warned:  This  tactic  re¬ 
quires  as  many  specifics  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  best  case  is  made  when 
competitors  are  using  the  same 
technology  and  getting  a  strate- 
^  advantage. 

"It  then  becomes  a  corop^ 
tive  disadvantage  if  the  project 
isn't  accomplished."  Loftin  says. 

•  Never  atop  communicat- 
ing.  At  Bose,  Harkness  spaA 


most  of  his  time  "destroying 
myths"  about  the  bar-code  proj¬ 
ect  Project  updates  were  put  on 
the  agnida  of  the  management 
advisory  council,  iriucfa  included 
the  conqany  president,  rice 
presidents  of  manufoctuiing.  6- 
naixre  and  enffneering.  the  gen¬ 
eral  mana^  for  audio  systems 
and  other  directors. 

The  pilch  —  which  involved 
deserffang  project  benefits  and 
AnaiHnfl  accomplishments  — 
was  wdl  received.  In  one  move, 
Harkness  created  awareness  of 
his  plans,  efiminated  negative 
optnioD  and  dispelled  incorrect 
assumptions. 

•  Get  out  of  the  rat  race.  The 
ultimate  m  protecting  against 
loss  management  su(vort  is  to 
stop  flaying  the  game  altogeth¬ 
er.  That's  what  they  did  at 
Whirlpool 

"We've  just  put  in  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  escape  the  conflicts  of 
finding  support  for  IS  projects,’’ 
eiphtns  Richard  Koeller,  rice 
president  of  ndormatioo  technol¬ 
ogy.  'The  "vahie-arieDted"  pro¬ 
cess  comhines  planning  and  bud¬ 
geting.  The  re^t  is  that  "users 
stay  in  cootioL  IS  takes  over  af¬ 
ter  the  priorities  are  set  and  the 
resources  are  allocated."  □ 


SuliTi»-Tninariii  CMt^WraofU 
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Oracle  sets  dient^erver 
OTP  performance  record. 

The  new  audited  ORACLE*  benchmarks  show 
tiansaction-per-second  (TPS)  scores  from  21  TPS  with 
a  200  megabyte  database  on  a  PC.  to  416  TPS  on  a 
mainframe  with  an  8  gigabyte  database.  These  were 

I 

industry-standard  TPl  tests  independently  certified  by 
Codd  &  Date.* 

This  scalable  performance  means  ORACLE  not  only 
tuns  everywhere,  it  runs  everywhere  fester,  faster  on  a 
sin^e  machine,  faster  in  a  cfient/server  configuration. 
So  no  matter  what  system  you  choose,  you  get  the 
best  performance  and  lowest  cost  per  transaction.  No 
small  concern  to  managers  trying  to  squeeze  the  most 
out  of  MIS/DP  budgets. 

1-800-633-1071  Ext-8116 

But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it.  Call,  and  ask  for 
the  benchmarks  reports  audited  by  Codd  &  Date. 
They  certify  the  test  results  and  give  a  full  account  of 
the  testing  methodology  and  system  configurations. 
Just  the  thing  for  a  little  speed  reading. 

ORACLe- 

Software  that  tuns  on  all  your  computers. 


isarucewMiKif^wTwrtLoitagiBleredwagrnifitottwwspettuemanutaciurekCali-acoORACLEi  tor  hotOwra  and  aoA««ra  pkmww* 
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Pacifying  the  power-hungry 

Tips  for  handling  MIPS-goM  i  ng  users  without  breaking  your  IS  budget 


rintninanlly  frcoi  S  growing  SWarC- 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 

You  kaw  lodud  yountif  in 
tkt  eastie,  your 

^  ragout  dwiu' 
dling  with  each  passing 
day.  Carrion  birds  wktsi 
tkrougk  tks  darktnsd  skiss  oosr- 
btad^  tksif  calls  Mattering  your  fit- 
/ui  attempts  at  work.  And  outside 
dse  buttresssd  stone  walls,  an  nwr> 
growing  horde  of  us¬ 

ers  cry  out  their  demands,  hammer¬ 
ing  ^  the  giant  oak  door.  How  can 
the  maddened  crowd  be  pacified? 

It's  a  recurrent  ni^ttiaare  and,  in* 
creaaiogly,  a  realty  that  must  be 
£acxd  by  ioibnnatioo  systems  dqnrt* 
meats;  Ead  uaen  ciaiikonng  for  oicre 
power,  speed  and  resources  even  as 
IS  bu(bEets  groan  under  the  growmg 
wei^  ol  recesaioa. 

"Our  load  keqw  going  up.  but  we 
haves't  rea^  wddtd  staff."  says  Da¬ 
vid  Long,  director  of  IS  at  The  Hot^ 
Corp.,  a  tn^i-pressure  pun^  onnu- 
focturer  in  Englewood.  Cofo. 

Long  is  not  akme.  Other  IS  execu¬ 
tives  say  they  expect  user  and  budget 
pressures  to  grow  even  stronger  in 
1991. 

"We've  already  lecrived  a  bid 
from  a  user  for  (he  first  TSfi-based 
machine  we  buy,"  saya  Roy  Wlsker, 
manager  of  end-user  services  at  Ken- 
daD  Heahbcare  Products  Co.,  a 
Mansfield.  Mass.-ba8ed  manufactur¬ 
ing  finn  that  enqdoys  fi.OOO  people. 
"It'sonly  partly  ton^  in  cfae^" 
Where  are  ^  new  demands  coro- 
ing  from?  Problem  groigis  differ  from 
cotnpany  to  company.  But  customer 
service,  marketing,  sales,  accounting 
and  administratiop  top  the  list  of  us¬ 
ers  vying  for  attention  from  IS  de- 

part«M»n»K 

Increased  user  needs  stem  pre- 


ness  of  what  technology  can  do. 
‘l^Qpie  have  discovered  bow  much 
they  can  do  with  micro-baaed  depart* 
me^  systems  and  oetwmfcs,"  says 
Robert  Goldberg,  vice  president 
manager  of  end-user  cocqwting  at 
Providence,  R-L-based  Old  Stone 
Bank. 

In  the  increasiniJy  competitive 
business  dimate  and  job  market, 
workers  are  eager  to  ^  the  edge 
that  oew  tedmology  can  provide. 
"They  feel  it  wiO  h^  them  increase 
thdr  productivity.’'  Goldberg  says. 

Fa^  with  tte  twin  pressures  of 
busier  tecfamcal  staffo  arid  more  de¬ 
manding  users,  resourceful  IS  man¬ 
agers  are  finding  ways  to  keep  in- 
house  customers  amifing. 

•  Empower  users.  One  common 


L  M.  Kw> 

sdutioa  is  to  teach  user  groups  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  on  their  own. 

At  Kendall,  efforts  have  centered 
on  helping  users  retrieve  more  cru¬ 
cial  informatioQ  by  themselves.  Do¬ 
ing  so  lets  users  get  their  dbta  faster, 
WUsker  says,  "and  also  lets  us  lever¬ 
age  our  time  better  to  coocentrste  on 
more  intensive  IS  functions.’*  Like 
many  companies,  Kendall’s  central  IS 
group  now  sponsors  classes  for  end 
users. 

Entergy  Corp.  is  also  focusing  cm 
helping  users  provide  for  themselves. 
Director  of  IS  Planning  Cy  Hoonnan 
has  pven  many  tec-hnical  suiqxnt  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  staff  membm  within 
end-user  departments. 

"In  the  past,  the  value-add  that  IS 
brou^t  was  fomiharity  with  the 
tech»A>gy,’’  Hoonnan  notes.  "Once 


the  user  departments  reached  a  fovel 
of  technical  s(:^)histication,  we  saw  no 
reason  not  to  turn  that  functiaa  over 
to  them." 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  expense 
can  be  passed  along  to  the  user  de¬ 
partments.  freeing  IS  ddlars  for  oth¬ 
er  purposes. 

Another  benefit  is  faster  service. 
Managers  say  support  from  the  user 
department  is  usually  qukkff 
sending  someone  over  fr^  IS. 

•  Provide  remote  support. 
yrUsker  has  developed  another  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  quick  service  problem:  re¬ 
mote  support.  Kendall  has  purchased 
software  that  allows  central  IS  to  ex¬ 
plore  any  user's  personal  computer 
over  telqibone  fines.  ‘To  save  time, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  just  dial  tq)  any 
PC  and  poke  around  to  see  what  the 
trouble  is,"  be  exphtns. 

•  Eiqtloit  technology.  Another 
simple,  yet  effective,  way  of  keeping 
users  happy  is  to  make  sure  existing 
technology  is  being  used  effidentty 
t^IS. 

For  example,  at  IVan^KXt  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Fort  Woi^,  Texas, 
phone  fines  were  repriontiaed  to 
speed  up  user  queries.  Requests  for 
policy  orformatioa  now  go  to  the  bead 
of  the  phone  queue,  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  wl^  less  critical  trutsactkns  fiO 
the  fines,  according  to  Ronald  Willis, 
vice  preddent  of  MIS. 

•  G^  a  pUn,  IS  managers  say 
tougher  economic  times  make  it  es¬ 
pecially  important  not  to  treat  the 
growing  weight  of  end-user  re<piire- 
ments  haphasudly. 

"It’s  a  big  enou^  issue  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  take  a  long  look  at  it 
all.  not  just  make  a  change  here  or 
there,"  Long  says.  □ 


Sbtcr  is  s  CompidmmU  staff  amber. 


IS  trenches 
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everyone  knows,  has  an  economy  that’s  in  the 
pits  and  sinking.  But  some  reouHers  remain  op- 
tifnistic.  even  uffoeat  "Even  though  the  papers 
say  everything  is  foiling  apart,  I  don’t  think  it’s 
hopeless,"  says  senior  coisuhant  Barbara  Gibbs 
at  Edward  fWfin  Associates,  Inc.  inNew  York. 

She  says  that  debate  the  blafas,  there  are  stdi 
jobs  at  aO  levels,  espedafiy  for  systems  archi¬ 
tects  and  technica)  researchers. 

•  Bottcot  job*  on  the  top,  bottom.  Most  re¬ 
cruiters  agree  that  the  greatest  demand  will  be 
for  low-  to  midlevd  oonmanagement  workers 
and  top4evel  chief  mfonnatioo  officers. 

In  Houston,  for  example,  the  big  need  is  for 
programmers  and  analysts,  says  John  Froberg. 
associare  <firector  at  recnitment  firm  Source 
EDP.  "There  are  a  lot  of  senior  pec^  down 
here,  so  there’s  ample  talent  to  fin  a  poaitioo  such 
as  fids  (firector,"  be  says.  "Companies  are  tap¬ 
ping  talent  outside  of  the  Houston  area  to  fifi  ju- 
i  nior-tomidlevelpositions.’’ 

Davis  GaOisoo.  a  senior  coosuham  at  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  in  Boston,  agrees  that  tm  the  troubled 
East  Coast,  lower  level  IS  staffers  wiD  find  more 


job  opportunities  than  midlevel  IS  managers. 

But  reouiters  across  the  natkn  say  the  big¬ 
gest  winners  wiO  be  thoee  on  the  DO  track. 

’Technology  is  key,  but  the  people  who  man¬ 
age  the  technology  are  more  important  right 
now,"  says  Steve  Fogel,  director  of  research  at 
Korn  Ferry  International  in  San  Francisco. 

Recruiters  add  that  placement.s  for  CIOs  are 
imidi  hitler  than  for  other  IS  job  titles,  which 
means  more  openings  and  better  salaries. 

•  ft  tiara  to  vary.  In  the  hottest  industries, 
high-level  professiooals  can  expect  15%  to  25% 
pay  increases  this  year.  But  recruiters  say  most 
gains  win  be  more  modest. 

Projected  hikes:  Houston  area,  5%  to  8%; 
West  Coast,  approximately  5%  but  more  bonus¬ 
es;  New  Yori^  about  6%. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  firms  are  wavering  too 
much  to  state  an  average  raise  figure,  says  John 
RoChsefafld,  partner  at  Heidrick  and  Struggles. 
Inc.  But  be  adds  that  top  IS  people  with  a  busi- 
oess  bent  are  "worth  more  than  their  weight  in 
gold.’’ 

•  Bank  oo  banking.  It's  no  joke.  Recruiters 
say  IS  professionals  will  be  greatly  needed  to 
h^  restructure  systems  and  infbrmatioo  flow  at 
financial  institutioos  that  have  been  merged  or 
downaiaed. 


That's  good  news  for  everyone  from  pro¬ 
grammers  to  IS  managers,  Gaffison  saj^  A 
range  of  ^dUs.  from  re-appGcatioo  devdopment 
to  aaanagement,  will  be  needed  in  overhauling 
and  rethinking  tte  systons,  be  explains. 

Other  IS  growth  areas  for  1991  are  likely  to 
include  retail,  consumer  goods  and  health  care, 
recruiters  and  consultants  predict. 

•  Think  globally,  woffk  locally.  Compames 
with  a  strong  worldwide  focus  are  expected  to 
produce  opportunities  for  IS  professionals.  In 
particular,  Sanders  says,  ^obaliifd  pricing  and 
inventory  will  attract  a  lot  of  technology  dollars. 

•  It’s  worse  in  accounting.  Even  with  mi3»d 
prospects,  IS  wmkers  are  better  off  than  col¬ 
leagues  in  many  other  departments.  "OveraD,  I 
don’t  think  IS  opportunities  across  the  board  and 
across  the  country  will  be  hurt  as  much  as  other 
types  of  (office  positioQs),'*  Mengeit  says. 

Accordmg  to  Gibbs,  top-fMteh  IS  profession¬ 
als  wiD  always  be  sou^t  after,  regardless  of 
whatever  downsiang  takes  place. 

But  recTuitera  warn  against  comptoceocy. 
"Where  once  a  company  mi^  have  settled  for  a 
fitUe  less  than  they  wanted — fikeanoo-MBA — 
now  they  demand  it,"  Mesgelt  says.  □ 
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Oracle  Client/Server  Systems  are  open,  portable,  integrated.  And  here. 

Oracle’s  integrated  family  of  products  lets  you  ORACLE  works  with  ail  your  existing  networks, 
i  take  everything  you've  read  about  client/server  Or  any  networks  you’d  like.  Novell  Netware  286/386. 
systems  in  the  magazines  and  put  it  to  use  in  the  IBM  LANserver,  Microsoft  LAN  Manager,  Babyan 
workgroup.  Combining  the  economy  and  flexibility  VINES,  TCP/IP,  and  many  others. 


But  more  than  just  software  prdducts,  Oracle  | 
provides  all  the  support  services  to  fully  transfer  | 
client/server  technology  to  you.  These  services, 
combined  with  ORACLE  software  products.  ! 


Qewpntiainn  nPATJ  P  len  Mjiitixwtrt  ■ariiirni>f»  <<  OfadB  Ckmrttw.  Al  tfacte  names  rt^oiwxiod  gw  MTWM  mailt 


of  PCs  with  the  performance  and  integrity  that 


used  to  require  a  mini  at  the  very  minimum, 
ORACLE  is  portable.  Giving  you  the  widest 
choice  of  desktop  servers:  OS/2,  six  different  UNIX 
systems  and  shortly,  both  Netware  and  Macintosh. 
ORACLE  also  lets  your 


existing  minis  and  main¬ 


frames  act  as  servers  to 


desktop  machines 


.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  because  ORACLE 
is  open,  it  supports  all  the  front  tunning  front-ends. 
Including  Paradox,  Lotus  1-2-3,  even  Dbase 
applications. 

Op  you  can  develop  your  own  client  applications 
with  Oracle’s  integrated  set  of 
development  tools.  Including  a 
powerful  4GL.  screen  generator, 
report-writer  and  menu  generator. 


Call  for  more  information,  or  to  register  for  an 
Oracle  Client/Server  Forum.  You've  been  stuck  in 
never  never  LAN  long  enough. 

ORACLe 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


guarantee  your  technology  investment. 

1-800433-1073  Ext.  81 19 
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Directions 
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IDC’s 

Annuai 

Computer 

Industry 

Briefing 

Session 


TtK  IDC  Annual  Bcleflng  Sessloos  are  sponsored  by  IniemaUooal  Data  Coip. 

(IDC)  tbe  world's  leading  market  researcb.  analysis  and  consulting  firm, 
specializing  in  Uie  loformatioD  Industry.  Tbe  sessions  are  produced  by  World 
Expo  Cotp.,  a  lading  producer  of  professtonal  conferences,  seminars  and  trade 
shows  for  tbe  computer  and  communications  industry.  IDC.  World  Expo  Coip. 
and  Ibcbnology  Investment  Strategies  Corp.  are  Iniematlonal  Data  Group 
companies,  tbe  world's  leader  in  Infonnation  services  on  loformailoo  tecbncriogy. 

Register  Early  and  Save  $1 00! 
Attendance  Is  limited  and 
sessions  are  expected  to  nil  quickly. 


miDC 

IhTTERNATIONAL  OATA  CORPORATION 


Take  a  unique  look  at  the  global  computer  industry,  as  we  probe 
the  Issues  and  trends  Impacting  users  and  vendors,  alike.  Under¬ 
stand  the  state  of  the  industry  today,  and  what's  ahead  for 
tomorrow  as  International  Data  Corporation,  tbe  world's  leading 
market  research,  analysis  and  consulting  Arm  on  information 
technology,  presents  Its  26tb  annual  briefing  session. 

Find  out  why  the  leading  computer  systems  companies  are  losing 
market  share  ...  what  the  priorities  are  for  user  budgeting  and 
spending ...  which  major  distribution  channels  face  demise  In  tbe 
90's  ...  how  open  systems  and  standards  will  shift  control  horn 
IBM  ...  what  tactics  successhil  PC  suppliers  are  using  ...  and 
much,  much  more. 

In  just  one  day,  you'll  get  tbe  best  market  data,  analysis  and 
insights  horn  the  industry's  top  analysts. 

IDC  1991  BRIEnNG  SESSION  SCHEDULE 

March  4  •  Vtohington,  D.C.  March  13  •  Costa  Mesa.  CA 

March  5  •  New  York  City  March  14  •  San  Jose,  CA 

March  11  •  Dallas,  Texas  March  19  •  Boston,  MA 

1991  AGENDA 

Industry  Agenda:  1991 

Axel  Leblois,  Chairman  and  CEO,  IDC 

1991  U.S.  IT  Spending  OuUook 

David  C.  Moschella.  Sr.  V.P..  Worldwide  Research,  IDC 

The  Shifting  Fortunes  of  the  Networking  Industry 

Kim  Myhre,  Sr.  V.P..  Worldwide  Consulting,  IDC 

The  Restructuring  of  the  Computer  Industry 

Panel  Discussion,  Chaired  by  David  P.  Vellante,  V.P., 

Systems  Research.  IDC 

Perestroika  Comes  to  the  Data  Center:  IBM  and  the  MIS 
Revolt  of  the  90’s 

Frank  Gens,  VP,  Tschnology  Assessment,  Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corp. 

Managing  Channels  for  Growth 

Lee  M,  Levitt,  Dir.,  DistribuUon  Channels  Research,  IDC 
Workstation  Evolution:  Up  or  Down 
Vicki  J.  Brown,  VP,  Systems  Research.  IDC 
The  1991  PC  Market:  Which  Way  Will  Pay? 

Aaron  Goldberg,  VP,  Desktop  Computing  Research,  IDC 

If  you  need  to  know  bow  and  why  tbe  computer  indu^  is 
changing,  don’t  miss  tbe  IDC  Computer  Industiy  Briefing  Session. 


□  YES.  I  want  to  attend  Directions  '91.  IDC's  26th  Annual  Briefing 
Session,  Please  send  me  a  complete  registration  package. 


Company - - 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ State - Zip - 

Tslephone - Fax - 

ReglstraOon  Fees;  $525  full  registratlott  •  $425  early-Mrd  regIstraOon  (Save  $100  It  received 
before  February  15. 1991 ).  Please  ask  about  client,  government  and  group  rates. 

Please  can  800.225^698  or  return  Uiis  coupon  Uk  IDC  Industry  Briefing  Session 
World  Expo  Corp.,  Ill  Speen  Street,  Framlngliam,  MA  01701-9107. 

Can't  watt?  Reply  by  tax:  ($08)  872-8237  ^rc 
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One-way 

COrmNUED  FROM  MGE  8 

the  draft  tt  totally  unreabstic  and  ooer- 
0118,**  be  says.  ’ 

However,  Martm  Bangemaim.  the 
commisaioaer  ia  charge  of  the  directive, 
argues  that  privacy  is  a  fimdanmtal  dvii 
right  df  Eure's  dtaens  and  that  it  must 
“not  be  sacrificed  ooe-aidet&y  for  eco> 
namic  interests.'* 

Europe's  privacy  advocates  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  businesses  may  evade  the  rules 
by  moving  their  infdnnatkiQ  procrasing 
operatkins  to  “data  havens'*  (countries 
with  little  or  DO  privacy  protection}. 

ConsequenUy.tbeEuropeanCocninia* 
skm’s  proposal  bans  the  tracer  of  data  to 


outside  parties  that  lack  “adequate"  pri¬ 
vacy  laws  —  a  characteriatioo  that 
mi^t  include  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  may  be  able  to  overcome  this 
if  it  passes  a  fadl  qmsored  by  Rep.  Robert 
E  ^se  Jr.  (D-W.  Vs.)  that  would  create  a 
nonregulatory  Data  Protectioa  Board  to 
advise  the  public  and  private  sectors  on 
privacy  issues  [CW,  May  21).  But  even 
this  bdl,  which  is  Ctf  frtwi  bc^  passed, 
may  be  too  weak  to  satisfy  Europe. 

How  good  Is  privocyf 

The  question  <rf  whether  privacy  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  is  really  deSdent  has  not 
been  answered.  The  U.S.  does  not  have 
an  aD-encompasiing  federal  privacy  stat¬ 
ute,  but  H  does  have  privacy  laws  in  ca- 
tain  sectors,  such  as  electronic  mafl,  as 


well  as  numerous  state  privacy  laws. 

U.S.  corporatkns  will  be  trying  to 
make  that  case  as  they  lobby  the  groups 
that  handle  pan-European  policies  —  the 
European  Commission,  the  European 
f^rttament  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 

However,  the  Europeans  will  not  take 
kindly  to  critidsm  from  Yankee  business¬ 
es.  Changes  in  the  directive  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  come  from  lobbying  by  European 
businesses  that  happen  to  share  U.S.  con¬ 
cerns,  as  well  as  fnm  the  conservative 
Orman  and  UK  governments,  says  G. 
Russell  Pipe,  pubhsber  of  the  monthly 
journal  TVaiutui/ioiiu/  Data  and  Com¬ 
munications  Report  inBaAe,  Va.  □ 


Beta  ■  CoMputerworU  ‘t  Batknal  comspoodot. 
based  ia  WtthDftao.  DX. 


As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 
they’ll  be  off-taiget 


Ihe  am  of  CASE  should  be 
beOer  bumesB. 

-Setfevident'yousay?  WdL 
not  from  what  you  see  and  hear  in  the 
CASE  marketpbcE. 

At  BACHMAN,  we  have  some 
umque  ideas  about  idid  CASE  should  do 
^ior  the  enterprise.  And  unique  vnw^  of 
hdpiag  you  lut  what  you're  araing  (or. 

Hdp  buaness  peopfe  indostand  lec^ 

Hdp  lechnkians  indo^tand  busi^ 

Compames  rea&ae  their  fell  strategic  potential  when 
buanesB  can  taOc  to  MIS  and  vice  vena.  For  the  few  time,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Analyst'^  an  entire  enterprise  cai  speak  a 
common  bnguage— rich  enou^  for  oorHechmcxans  to  under¬ 
stand,  precise  enou^  to  create  softwve  that  works  wdL 

Companies  can  buOd  refiaUe  systems  qiaddy,  and  go 
abom  the  business  (tf  doing  business  competitively. 

Cicaie  a  ovTipl^  business  mode)--^ 

Always  lesponsive  to  change 


technical  details  of  imfdementation 
when  spedfyiog  and  desigmag  ^ 
terns.  C^jmpanies  can  re^xmd  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  inde* 
pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con¬ 
straints  presented  by  the  technology.  They 
can  exidoit  technical  innovations  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  niles  that  define  the  buwness.  Theresuh.^ 
Synergy,  not  conflict 

(jcnoaie  productiorH)uality  systems— 

Syssems  that  remain  current 

A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
high  petformance  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
devefopment  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  oc^ 
begins  vnth  new  devdopmenl 

The  recogiuzed  capabilities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engineering  (Yoduct  Set*  mean  that  business  modds  are  kept 
current,  technology  designs  are  ea^  optimized,  and  appBcation 
systems  ae  readily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

There’s  a  great  deal  more 


Staying  competitive  means  few.  stayitig  ahead  of  the 
changes  inqxMed  by  the  red  work)  of  business,  and  second, 
having  the  means  to  exploit  advances  in  information  technology. 
In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  ofiers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  from  the 


WeVe  only  begun  to  zero  in  here  on  the  conpetitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  rerxesentsfo  your  ocganizatioo.  Information 
diout  seninars,  and  substantial  «  onn  d  Arn:r\ir  axt 

proofrf.tal«esay,isa™lable.  1-800-BACHMAN 

Please  call  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  aim  is  true. 


BACHMAN 

Formore  than  scftware.  For  business. 


8  Stm  Eanur  M  /  MA  OISOl  /  Omt  ((17)  2739003  far  ((17)2299904 


MINI  POLL 

How  will  you  be 
spending  tinw  and 
money  in  1991? 


“We  are  pfenning  to 
srdit  our  productioa 
into  two  difrerent 
systems  and  toward 
tbeendodl991,put 
them  back  on  a  sin- 
^  system.  Right 
now,  we  have  a  System/38  Model 
700  and  two  Applicatioo  ^s- 
tem/AOOs.*' 

frmk  P.  Ifoslsr,  director  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  Summit  Considting.  Inc., 
Lakeiand,  Fta. 


B“We  vriU  be  buying 
PC-related  soft¬ 
ware  and  spending 
money  on  main¬ 
frame  direct-access 
storage  devices. 
Our  mainframe  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  IBM-compatiUe  Amddd 
onaputer,  and  we  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  IBM-compatible  PCs. 

The  DASD  purchase  is  just  for 
COTporate  data  growth,  tbe  pro¬ 
gramming  tocfls  are  an  attempt  to 
make  our  programmers  more 
dent,  and  the  PC^  and  the  PC  soft¬ 
ware  are  our  attempt  to  have  a 
more  controlled  design  environ¬ 
ment" 

Hsbsil  Krawsr,  director  of  software 
development,  Studeid  Loan  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  fSof/fe  Mae), 
WaAington,D.C. 


□ 


“Everything  that  ' 
we  are  putting  ma¬ 
jor  effmts  into  in 
1991  revolves 
around  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  either  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfecdooL _ 

or  total  quality  —  from  die  corpo¬ 
rate  per^iecdve  down  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  IS  perspective.  Thmgs  high  on 
our  list  are  general  measurement  of 
business  activities,  better  docu¬ 
mentation,  better  business  flows  in 
the  conqiany  and  benchmarking. 

"We  are  dealing  with  linkage  is¬ 
sues  such  as  electronic  data  inter- 
cbange.  We  have  abo  started  cus¬ 
tomer  surveying  to  get  a  better  idea 
of  what  ezpectatkns  are.'* 

Mickarf  J.  Ikenm,  vice  president 
and  ckief  informadon  t^fieer,  Da¬ 
tacard  Carp.,  Min  neapolis 


“Gut  of  a  budget  of  approximately 
$52  nuThnn  dollars,  we  Will  be 
spending  $25  millioo  dollars  on  ex¬ 
isting  people,  $15  milbon  dollars  on 
hardware  and  thereat  on  communi¬ 
cations. 

“I  eiqiect  we  win  be  in  a  [comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineeiing]  pilot 
profect  We  may  start  an  artiSdal 
inteOigeoce  proiKt.  and  we  may  be 
doing  a  little  R^  for  imaging." 

Isa  Mmmmmm,  senior  man^ng 
dimtor  and  ^ief  information  of¬ 
ficer,  Bear  Yearns  A  Co.,  Akw 
YorkO 

JODIE  NAZE 
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Europe  ho! 

Aguide  to  the  subtler  IS  issues  expanding  into  Europe 


BY  ALAN],  RYAN 


For  information  systems  managers  in  U.S.-based 
companies  planning  to  do  business  in  the  new 
unified  Europe,  Big  Ben’s  ticking  is  a  reminder 
that  there  is  no  time  to  waste. 

While  analysts  say  it’s  unlikely  that  every  goal  out¬ 
lined  by  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  will 
be  completed  by  Dec.  31, 1992,  many  of  the  plans  to 


lift  trade  barriers  will  be  implement¬ 
ed  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  most  obvious  ooncems  of 
companies  doing  buaness  in  Eutosk, 
or  hoping  to  do  so,  involve  systems 
and  teiecommunicatioRS  compatibil¬ 
ity.  However,  experts  say  there  are 
many  more  subtle  issues  that  also 
need  to  be  studied. 

According  to  intematkmal  consul¬ 
tants  and  IS  managers  wdio  have  set 
up  (q)eratioQS  in  Europe,  IS  groups  in 
1991  need  to  help  their  companies 
rethink  bow  information  technology 
can  be  better  deployed  in  various  ar- 


based  Atre  Computer  Assistance,  a 
division  of  Coopers  ft  Lybrand. 

A  good  example  is  American 
Cyanamid  Co.  in  \^yne,  NJ.  In 
1 99 1 ,  the  IS  group  at  the  i^iarmaceu- 
tical  firm  will  continue  work  on 
terns  to  improve  the  company’s  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  Europe.  This  in 
turn  “will  lead  to  improved  customer 
service,"  says  Rob^  L.  Jarecki.  di¬ 
rector  of  intematkinal  ^ormatioa 


At  Ralaroid  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  instance,  the  IS  d^art- 
ment  is  helping  simplify  overseas 
trade  and  devek^xng  Europe-wide 
pricing  ^sterns.  "We  have  to  do 
some  consolidation  of  our  software 
across  several  countries,"  explains 
A1  Hyland,  director  of  worldwide  sys- 


Yet  K  managers  will  need  to  hook 
beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  Eu¬ 
rope  1992,  says  John  Diebold,  chair¬ 
man  of  The  Diebold  Group,  Inc.  in 
New  York.  Broader  issues  of  over¬ 
seas  data  center  consolidatioQ,  staff 
downsi&ng  and  IS  departmental 
structures  must  also  be  considered, 
Diebold  sa^ 

According  to  users  and  analysts, 
several  business  functions  wiD  be 
ormaidered  most  important  in  the 
coming  year  for  IS  managers  at  com¬ 
panies  esqjanding  into  Europe: 

•  DistributioD  and  inveotory  con¬ 
trol  offer  great  opportunity  for  IS 
impact  in  the  new  Eunq>e,  says 


services. 

•  Marketing  and  soles  wQl  feel  the 
changes  of  the  European  Community 
even  more  than  manufacturing,  con¬ 
sultants  say. 

However,  companies  [fanning  to 
develop  or  consolidate  systems  for 
these  tasks  should  [fan  carefuDy, 
Atre  warns.  Different  cultures  re¬ 
quire  different  marketing  af^xtnch- 
es,  she  notes.  F(v  example,  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  that  may  succeed  in 
Germany  may  fall  flat  in  France. 
Thus,  a  condnentwide  pitch  and  uni¬ 
fied  suppcwting  systems  are  unlikdy 
to  work.  "No  computer  system  is  go¬ 
ing  to  change  the  culture  ovemi^" 
Atre  says. 

Another  related  challettge  for  IS  is 
converting  sales  commissioos  into 
different  currencies.  For  instance,  if  a 
Rome-based  ,  salesperson  sells  some¬ 
thing  in  Sweden,  or  vke  versa,  IS  wiQ 
need  to  devise  an  equitaUe  system 
for  handfing  conversioDS.  With  cur¬ 
rency  exchanges  changing  daily,  this 
won’t  be  easy,  consuhanta  say. 

•  Monuf  acturiiig  presents  anoth¬ 
er,  thou^  more  subtle,  challenge  for 
IS.  The  basic  problem,  consultants 
note,  comes  frm  deal^  with  two 
different  weight  and  measurenient 


systems.  Nearly  all  of  the  EEC  coun¬ 
tries  follow  the  metric  system,  but 
the  UK  and  the  U.S.  do  not.  llius, 
transferring  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  between  different  countries 
could  be  dfficuh  and  would  require 
software  that  could  accommodate 
and  translate  the  different  systems. 

•  Data  protectioa,  pnvacy  laws 

and  national  sovereignty  issues  will 
also  affect  IS,  says  Aidw  Walsh,  in- 
ternatfonal  director  at  KIMG  I^t 
Marwick  and  directm*  of  its  Euro¬ 
pe/USSR  Cesker.  "Someone  in 
France  ini^t  wonder  whether  some¬ 
one  in  Spain  should  have  the  right  to 
access  information  on  French  dti- 
zens,”  be  says  (see  story  page  9).  ( 

Issues  rdated  to  tran^iorder  data  P 
flows  may  mean  that  U.S.  companies 
doing  business  in  Europe  wiD  nteA  to 
create  a  new  tjrpe  of  IS  worker,  sudi 
as  senior  vice  president  of  interna-'' 
tkmal  cocununications  or  trans- 
border  data,  ^teh  says.  That  job, 
should  invtkve  ensuring  that  the  com- ^ 
pany  complies  with  not  mly  interna-  ^ 
tkxul  law  but  also  with  U.S.  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  law. 

•  Human  r^tiona  and  cultural 
ferences  in  each  European  country 
could  also  affect  IS  and  penonnd  sys-, 
terns.  Many  Europeans  are  averse  to*^ 
moving  from  dty  to  city,  let  akne  I 
country  to  country,  Atre  notes.  This  ' 
means  that  firms  with  plans  to  ceih 
traliae  appbcation  devdopment  wSl 
probably  have  to  hire  new  workers.  / 

Even  wfaoi  cocqanies  are  suc- 
cemftil  in  persuading  people  to  move, 
there  wiD  be  other  issues  for  IS  to 
grapple  with,  induding  varying  com- 
pensatioD  plans,  retirement  (fans, 
payroll,  medical  benefits  and  several 
otto  areas  of  concern. 

"Human  resource  systems  would 
have  to  evolve  to  aDow  for  options 
packages  that  would  differ  courkry  by 
country,"  Atre  says.  The  bigge^ 
cbaHeoge,  she  adds,  wiD  be  to  avoid 
buildmg  a  human  resources  system 
that  becomes  complex  and  too  diffi- 
cult  to  manage.  □ 
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needed  new  technok^  to  turn 
our  passim  for  custcanersmice  ^ 
mtoi«sijts.That’s  why  we  diose  SAAr 

Jay  Dinwoodie,  Senior  VFyinftxmation  Systems,  GE  Capital  Fleet  Services 


While  some  companies  are  wondering  what 
IBM  SAA”  can  do  for  them,  the  people  at  GE 
Capital  Fleet  Services  already  know. 

And  so  do  their  customers. 

The  company  is  Americas  leading  car  and 
truck  fleet  services  business,  and  their  goal  is  to 
cement  that  position  by  changing  the  rules,  by 
redefining  the  word  service. 

SAA,  or  Systems  Application  Architecture,™ 
is  key  to  that  strategy. 

They’ve  buih  a  complete  SAA  system,  with  a 
variety  of  applications  running  cooperatively  on 
three  IBM  platforms:  an  ES/3090,™  an  AS400’ 
and  a  multitude  of  PS/&*  using  C)S/2.' 

Easy  to  build. 

According  to  Jay  Dinwoodie,  development 
has  been  quick  and  smooth. 

“Vlfe  implemented  the  first  modules  in  March 
’90,  and  since  then  we’ve  been  adding  new  ones 
like  building  blocks.  Which  is  the  whole  idea.  SAA 
lets  us  hook  things  together— data,  image,  you 
name  it— in  ways  we  never  could  before.  What 
we’re  doing  here  today  could  never  be  done  the 
old-fashioned  way.” 

Jay’s  users  agree,  especially  the  45  mechanics 
who  man  the  phones  helping  customers  who  hare 
car  trouble. 

With  SAA  applications  in  multiple  windows, 
they  provide  a  level  of  service  that’s  truly  unique: 
diagnosing  the  problem,  finding  the  b^  nearby 
garage,  estimating  tbe  Cost,  negotiatirig  discounts, 
determining  warranty  status,  scheduling  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  and  more,  all  while  keeping 
detailed  records,  in  minutes,  in  one  phone  call. 


To  a  salesman  stuck  on  the  road,  that's  money 
in  the  bank.  Ditto  for  GE  Capital  Fleet  Services. 
Elasy  to  learn. 

Says  Jay  “W:  bring  customers  in  and  show 
them  what  we’re  doing  Nobody  walks  away  un¬ 
impressed.  and  in  fact.  SAAs  helped  us  w  in  a 
number  of  new  accounts.” 

Another  big  S  AA  advantage  is  training  tinw. 
or  lark  of  it. 

“When  we  first  got  running,  we  went  to  tlie 
mechanics'  area  for  a  training  session,  to  get  some 
thoughts  lor  w  riting  a  manual.  W-  started  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  spent  a  few  minutes  w  ith  each 
guy  tlien  moved  on.  W*  weren’t  half-way  acnvis 
the  room  when  the  first  people  were  actually 
usingthesvstem,  doing  real  work,  ^e  neverdkl 
wrKe  a  manual.” 


Elasy  to  live  with. 

Their  svstem  is  now  runningaboul  ,45.000 
PC-host  transactions  a  day  and  Mr.  Dinwoodie 
estimates  that  traditional  technology  wouki  re¬ 
quire  about  250.000  transactions  to  arcom|)lidi 
the  same  work.  He  says.  “Our  SAA  apps  are  just 
incredibly  efficient,  and  tliey’ve  been  compIrtHy 
reliable.” 

How  strange  that  some  people  are  still  asking 
ifSAAisforreal. 


“It’s  Just  a  question  of  confidence.”  says  Jay 
“VM?  knew  exactly  where  we  wanted  to  go  and  that 
ultimately  S.AA  was  the  only  way  to  get  there.  So 
vre  took  that  first  step,  we’re  never  kmked  back, 
and  expectations — both 

ours  and  ourcustomers’—  =  ==  — — — 
hare  been  exceeded.” - —  ”  — 


Aslowyear? 

Not  in  Washington 

BYGARYANTHES 

A  weakening  economy  may  idle 
aome  m  the  computer  iodivtiy,  but 
industzy  lobbyisa  wiD  stay  bi^  in 
the  new  year,  trackuig  and  pushing 
(fiverae  iasues  through  the  courts, 
the  haOs  d  Congress  and  the  dodt- 
ets  <tf  the  reguiattxy  agencies. 

•  WathwIauycjoetsmriL  At- 
tentioo  wiB  contiDue  to  go  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  far  devetoping  a  natiaoal 
madtigigabit/sec  reaemcfa  and  edu¬ 
cation  network. 

A  bin  intnxfaoed  by  Sen.  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  (D-Teon.)  was  approved  the  Senate  this  faO  but  not 
conaidered  by  the  House,  aenifing  it  bock  to  square  one  in  the 
next  aesaaoQ  of  Congress. 

The  High  ftriormsoce  CoogRiting  Program  was  con¬ 
ceived  ss  s  five-year.  $1.9  taUion  effort.  It  is  intended  to  ^Kir 
tfaedevefapnieiit  of  a  national  data  nqwrfaigbway  available  to 
rmlhnftK  of  govcnunent,  academic  and  commerc^  users.  An¬ 
other  goal » to  speed  tte  development  of  iiltrafast  supercom¬ 
puters  and  to  be^  up  trainmg  and  education  in  computer  sd- 
ence  and  related  disciplines. 

Iiteragency  di^Mtes  over  the  network,  adttd)  nearly 
killed  the  biB  prher  this  year,  may  resurface.  And  it  is  not  dear 
that  Bush  wants  to  hand  a  pufahc  relations  coup  to 

Gore,  a  man  known  to  covet  tire  White  House  tnmaelf.  Even  so, 
federal  agencies  are  otoviog  ahead  with  Imy  portions  of  the 
plan  by  borTOwing  funds  from  other  programs  and  getting 
xncfc  funds  from  Congreas  through  normal  appropriations. 

“What  Gore’s  doing  is  dearly  in  the  natio^  interest,  and 
it  has  the  widest  possible  support.”  says  Eugene  Eidenberg. 
executive  vice  president  at  MQ  Comminicatioos  Corp. 

•  CoBputer  fraud  and  abnae.  A  bill  that  woidd  have  ex¬ 
tended  and  modernised  the  1986  Computer  Fraud  and  Miuse 
Act  was  unammously  approved  in  the  Senate  but  not  coosd- 
eredbytbeHoose.Sen.IteickLeafay(D'Vt),tbetiiO’sqwo- 
sor,  is  likely  to  try  agon.  Among  other  thingi.  the  biB  would 
make  it  a  modemBanor  to  "recklessly”  traDsmit  destructive 
software  and  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  compensatory 
damages  to  people  sufifaring  losses  caused  by  computer  abuse. 

f^tdiers  of  the  Leahy  bill  say  it  is  the  of  a  crop  that 

indudes  some  House  biDa  dealing  wHh  computer  crime. 

•  Long-distnnee  deregulntxm.  A  number  of  tdecommuni- 
catiooB  isBues  continue  to  sunmer,  and  some  are  nearing  tbe 
bodiag  poio.  Tbe  mattera  are  complex,  but  they  revolve 
around  two  fundamental  questions:  At  what  pace  should  tbe 
deregulation  of  ATAT  proved?  What  regulatory  restrictions 
ought  to  apply  to  Ms  B^’s  children,  tbe  "Baby  BeBs.^’ 

Tariff  12  allows  ATAT  to  offer  <hscoont  purges  of  voice 
and  data  services  to  large  customers. -Its  fature  is  uncertam, 
however,  because  of  a  recent  court  rukng  that  questioned  its 
approval  by  the  Federal  Communications  Comtnission. 

The  commisaioo  is  now  expected  to  draft  a  new  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  some  Tariff  12-like  offerings  are  likely  to  remain  after 
a  period  of  customer  confiisioo  and  delays. 

Most  observers  say  they  believe  FCC  Chairman  Alfred 
Sikes  wiU  move  forw^  deregudatioo  in  some  areas. 

The  Baby  Befls  are  also  yearning  to  be  free.  Tbe  regiofial 
BeQ  operating  companies  want  to  manufacture  telccomnmni- 
cations  equipmtnt  and  offer  mformatioo  services,  both  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  ATAT  divestiture  judgmenL  Legislatiaa  is  like¬ 
ly  to  surface  to  permit  entry  into  the  new  areas  as  long  as  tbe 
BeUs  do  it  via  arm's  length  subsidianes. 

•  Looser  export  restrictaoos?  In  1990.  progress  was  made 
toward  knsaung  restrictions  on  the  export  of  computer  and 
telecommunications  gear.  But  confusion  remains  as  to  bow 
federal  agencies  wiB  administer  recent  gukfance  from  the 
White  House. 

Many  in  the  industry  say  they  beBeve  that  exisUng  bws 
and  re^ilatkms  do  more  to  harm  U.S.  competitiveness  than  to 
safeguard  national  security,  particularly  with  tbe  easing  of 
Cold  War  tensions.  □ 


AflUie*  II  ComfiuUrjmfid's  Wnhwaioa,  D.C..  carrespoadeat. 
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Bend  me,  shape  me 

What’s  the  best  shape  for  IS  in  the  1990s?  Maybe  Silly  Putty 


_ BY  CLINTON  WILDER _ 

With  recession  upon  us,  plans  to  centralize  and  consolidate 
information  systems  operations  are  in  full  swing  across 
corporate  America.  General  Electric  Co.,  First  Interstate 
Bank,  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  Ameritech  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
(in  connection  with  its  outsourcing  to  IBM)  are  but  a  few  of  the  Fortune 


500  heavyweights  in  the  midst  of 
coDsobdsting  data  centers. 

Tbe  breakup  of  tbe  tradition¬ 
al,  gisss  bouse  over 

the  last  two  decades  was  critical 
to  integrating  IS  with  business 
strata.  Now.  however,  some 
companies  are  finding  major  cost 
savings  and  strategic  benefits 
frtxn  recentraluing  operations. 

"In  the  1970s  and  1980s.  a 
lot  of  companies  said  they  want¬ 
ed  to  decentralise  IS  because 
that  made  them  feel  warm  and 
fuz^,”  says  Dudley  Cooke,  p^ 
ident  of  tbe  Executive  Insight 
Group  consultancy  in  Bryn 
Mawr.  ‘'Now,  in  a  recession, 
they  look  around  and  say,  ‘Why 
are  we  spending  so  much?'  " 

Cwntroldabotw 

Yet  1991  may  be  the  year  in 
whidi  the  cencraliaed  decen- 
traliaed  debate  finally  ends.  A 
new  organizatiooai  model  is 
emerging  that  confines  both  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to 
dnnging  business  conditions. 
Neither  a  pyramid  nor  a  net¬ 
work,  pertiaps  the  best  model  is 
SUly  Putty. 

Tbe  oew,  hybrid  structure 
was  tbe  topic  bA  summer  in  a 
Harvard  Business  Review  arti- 
de  called  "The  ‘Centr^  De¬ 
centralized’  IS  Organization," 
written  by  Ernest  von  Simson  at 
Tbe  Res^ch  Board. 

For  example,  Arco  Alaska, 
tbe  Anchorage,  Alaska-based 
subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Ridifidd 
Ca,  recently  created  a  network 
services  group  to  centralizf 
management  ot  nearly  26  sepa¬ 
rate  networks  that  had  ^>ning 
up  in  the  organization. 

"Now  all  tbe  networks  will  be 
managed  in  the  same  way,  and 
we  won't  get  400  serfuti^  to 
the  same  problem,"  explains  Jim 
BMter,  manager  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  tnfonnation  services. 

Fifty-six  of  tbe  100  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  1990  Computerworld 
Premier  100  say  their  IS  organi¬ 
zations  are  alre^  a  mix  of  cen¬ 
tralized  and  decaitralized  func¬ 
tions:  no  less  than  43  have 
recently  merged  or  consolidated 
datacenters. 

Another  good  exam{:^  d  the 
new  hybrid  approach  is  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.'ba^  General  Sig¬ 
nal  Corp.  £)espfte  its  corporate 
organization  as  a  family  (Versi¬ 
fied  and  decentralized  manufac¬ 
turer,  Genera]  Signal  centralized 


nearly  all  of  the  processing  for  its 
autonomous  business  units  into 
two  data  centers.  When  reces¬ 
sion  pressure  forced  even  more 
cost-cutting  last  year,  it  consoli¬ 
dated  tbe  two  centers. 

But  what  is  the  proper  mix  of 
centralized  and  decentrafized 
functions?  It  may  be  a  ebebe,  an¬ 
alysts  say.  but  the  answer  de- 
pVds  on  tbe  corporatioo's  cul¬ 
ture  or.  more  accurately,  cor¬ 
porate  technology  culture. 


"If  users  have  no  problem 
adapting  to  new  tecV>logy. 
then  [central  contTcd]  can  be  very 
loose,"  says  John  Sifonis.  a  vice 
presiVtf  at  Temple,  Barker  A 
Soane.  lnc.’s  mformatioo  man¬ 
agement  systems  group  in  New 
Ytnk.  He  cites  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  and  United  Services 
Automobile  Association  as 
heavOy  technt^ogy-oriented 
companies  that  have  successful 
IS  strategies  mainly  controlled 
by  business  units. 

A  consensus  has  emerged 
that  setting  technology  and  ar¬ 
chitecture  standards,  approving 
major  purchases  and  idVifytng 
cross-functioaal  systems  of^x)r- 
t  unities  are  functions  that  sbVld 
be  managed  centrally. 

Conversely,  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  that  bVness  applications 
devefapment  ^Kwld  be  in  tbe 
business  units,  where  IS  and  tine 


managers  can  work  together  in 
re^xmse  to  customers  and  mar- 
ket& 

No  natter  vdiat  structure 
seems  appropriate,  Cooke  says, 
the  most  important  thing  is  to 
continue  to  be  flexible  —  a  prac¬ 
tice  he  catts  "ri^tsizing.”  The 
failure  of  some  past  organiza¬ 
tional  models,  be  states,  was  the 
faQure  of  companies  using  them 
to  stay  attuned  to  changing  busi¬ 
ness  times. 


More  firms  are  seeiiig  tbe  val¬ 
ue  of  placing  IS  people  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  unit  but  having  them  coo- 
tinue  to  report  centraOy  to  the  IS 
executive.  Microage  Computer 
Coders,  Inc.  in  Tenqie,  Ariz., 
made  that  move  in  late  1990. 

"I  have  some  very  sophisti¬ 
cated  users,  aod  some  that  are 
not,'*  says  Chief  Infannatioo  Of¬ 
ficer  Tony  Urso.  "In  the  latter 
case,  if  1  had  tbe  person  rqxvt- 
ing  [to  tbe  fagmiess  manager), 
there  is  a  fai^  probability  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  uVl  effectively  be¬ 
cause  tbe  user  did  not  see  tbe 
need  fev  him  m  the  first  place.” 

That's  bemg  oeitfaer  central¬ 
ized  oor  decexttnlszed:  that’s  be¬ 
ing  flexible  —  a  term  that  just 
mi^t  become  the  buzzwcvd  far 
lSiatbel990s.D 
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End  of  IS  budgets  as  we  know  them? 

Forget  cost-justifying,  says  maverick  consultant  Peter  Keen  —  technology  is  infrastructure 


After  IS  for  competitive  advantage  and  business  re-engineering. 

what's  next?  The  end  of  IS  budgets  as  we  know  them.  Peter 
G.  W.  Keen,  executive  director  at  the  International  Center  for  In¬ 
formation  Technologies  in  Washington.  D.C.  In  an  interview  with 
Computerwoiid  Senior  Editor  Michael  L  SuUivan-Trainor,  Keen 
tells  managers  kow  to  reframe  their  firms’ cost-based  approaches  to  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

Why  con't  1$  monog»rt  sue-  lem  we  have  in  our  field.  How  do  you 
Mssfully  ceit«|uttify  thoir  measure  the  business  value  of  the 
componfos*  lnv«ttm*nts  in  tai-  personal  computer  vs.  the  business 
fofrnoHon  ty tfnms?  value  of  Lotus'  1*2*3  vs.  the  business 

You  can  always  cost-justify  appbea-  value  of  the  network  that  infbr- 
tioQS,  because  you’ve  got  saxnething  matioo  to  1*2*3  vs.  the  business  value 
totr^d^  —  the  benefits  of  the  8p-  of  the  information  itself? 
plications.  But  the  difficulty  is  that 

when  you're  trying  to  co8t*iustify  or  How  con  IS  sohro  this? 
even  business-justify  the  ii^rastnic-  Investment  in  information  technol* 
tures  that  enable  th^  a^tlications,  ogy  looks  more  and  more  like  re* 
they’re  all  cost  and  no  benefit  search  and  development,  vdiere 

For  example,  if  you're  looking  at  q)ending  on  R&D  is  a  deliberate  ded- 
cost-justifying  a  netwmk,  you  sion  to  lower  this  year’s  profits  be* 
can't,  because  the  benefit  bin  the  ap*  cause  people  at  the  top  fed  some- 
plications  they  make  possible.  But  thing  has  to  be  protected  to  generate 
without  the  network,  you  can’t  have  next  year’s  profits  or  profits  10  years 
the  applicatiom.  On  the  other  hand,  fromnow. 
when  you  build  the  network,  you  Comtog  back  to  the  original  ques* 
don't  imow  what  the  applications  are  tioo,  I  don't  think  H’s  the  job  of  IS  to  you  choosw  to  draw  th«  Hno  Besides,  that  b  the  way  develop* 

goingtobe.  just^  the  budness  valued  the  appli*  butwwi  uars  ond  IS?  meat  compounds  maintenance.  For 

cations.  ’That’s  up  to  the  busing  The  IS  side  looks  more  like  the  CFO  every  doDv  you  spend  on  develop- 
Whot  Iwd  you  to  this  cooclu*  units.  U  they  are  asking  for  very  than  anything  dse.  The  CFO  does  ment.  you’re  gdng  to  q>end  20  cents 
•Ion?  scarce  capit^  they  should  be  ac*  imt  cordrol  what  people  spend  their  on  operations  and  40  cents  on  maiiH 

I  went  back  throudi  previous  efforts  countable  for  the  be^ts.  money  on.  He  controb  the  method*  mance  and  enhancement.  So  if 

tolookatthebusiiiessvalueofbigin-  ology  and  standards  for  ^)ending  it.  you'vecocmnittedadoUarafdevelop- 

frastructures.  First,  I  chose  the  U.S.  WhotiathorolooflSthon?  The  CFO  does  not  own  the  cakula-  meat,  you've  actually  tied  ig)  $4  of 
raflroads,  because  everyone  knows  IS  must  be  much  more  accountade  tors  people  me,  but  be  certaioly  has  capital  for  five  years.  If  yoa  grow  the 
they  had  business  vahie.  Even  econo*  for  its  real  costs.  What  I  find  b  that  massive  influeiK.e  on  the  finartdal  IS  budget  at  10%,  at  some  point 
mbts  can’t  measure  the  business  val-  we  don't  know  our  costs.  As  we  strategy  of  the  (xnnpany.  IS  b  roov*  you’re  going  to  run  out  of  mainte- 
ue  of  the  railroads.  They  can  look  at  spend  money  for  devek^xnent,  we're  ingin  that  direction.  nanceordevelopment.It’8onlyitttbe 

the  business  vahie  of  the  apfdicatkms  really  using  devekqjment  as  a  loss  15%  to  20%  range  that  you  can  rela* 

—  improvements  in  publiadon  time  leader  for  maintenance  and  opera*  How  cam  IS  motioyra  moko  thrdy  keep  them  in  balance. 
foroeirapapers,foesbDessofvegeta*  tions.  For  every  MIP  of  PC  power  we  llioao  chongoa  In  tbo  mMat  of  If  can't  persuade  pec^  that 

bles  and  moving  cattle  from  Chicago  add  outside  the  data  center,  we’re  ac*  tHo  currant  cost-cufling  of-  tbelSinfiastructuresarein  tbesame 
toSanFrancbco.  tually  adding  about  3.7G  bytes  of  disk  moaphora?  category  as  R&O.  thenira're  going 

1 1)^  looked  at  the  Britbh  indus-  storage  in  the  data  center.  So  my  nde  We  can  show  that  if  you're  not  grow*  to  see  tte  budgets^  again  and  again 
trial  revolutioii  and  found  that  you  of  thumb  b,wba9  we  quote  the  price,  ing  the  IS  bw^t  15%  to  20%  per  and  again.  The  chairman  of  a  (diaxm^ 
don’t  get  instant  benefits  firom  infra*  it’sactuallyoaly20%rftheco6t  year,  you’re  falHng  behind  the  busi*  ceuticab  company  said  that  hb  job  b 
structures.  You  put  the  infiastruc-  ness  needs.  Any  fool  can  cut  costs —  simple:  All  be  has  to  dob  protect  the 

ture  in  place  first  Tbra  there’s  a  Busldns  duturmhilwg  thu  trwn  you  just  by  people  off.  We’ve  realty  company’s  cash  flow  so  H  can  afford 
long  learning  process,  abdications  coat  of  ayatoma^  how  con  IS  got  to  look  at  bow  can  protect  the  its  R&D.  That’s  the  attitude  you 
emerge,  and  some  of  them  work  and  monogora  cliongn  ftialr  com-  business  needs  and  business  efficieD-  should  take  to  [information  technol- 
some  don't  Maybe  SO  or  100  years  ponloa'  moHtoda  of  ovoluoHwg  cy.ff  we  need  to  go  bade  and  ask  for  ogy).  Which  part  of  it  b  worth  pro* 
bter,  you  know  what  the  overall  im-  oxpondituroa?  moremoney.weneedtodoit  teefing  the  way  you  protect  R&D? 

pact  was.  So  the  massive  investments  They  diould  encourage  dbtributioo  If  we  get  into  treating  IS  as  just  an-  AD  the  things  on  competitive  ad* 

of  tbe  foitbh  industrial  revolutioD  (rf  responsibility.  If  we’re  go^  to  other  cost  going  along  with  tte  coat*  vama^  and  businesa  process  re-en* 
don’t  provide  measurable  payoff  for  distrib^  the  technology  and  dbtnb*  cutting  mentafity,  then  in  fact.  We'D  Sneering  need  to  feed  inco  that  but 
about  70  to  100  years.  ute  devefopment  we  must  distribute  never  get  back  in  tbe  gai^  A  lot  of  they  are  not  the  purpose  in  a^  of 

My  final  example  was  electricity,  businessjugtificatioo.  In  other  words,  the  outaouremgb  the  notion  that  you  themselves.  It  should  be  busineas 
When  electricity  first  became  com-  I  thmk  we  wiO  see  the  end  of  IS  bud*  can  ^t  rid  of  the  cost.  Could  you  process  re-engineering  so  we  can 
merciaDy  avaflabte,  there  were  no  gets,  because  an  ^iplication  request  iroagioe  anyone  oufoourdng  R&D?  streamlme  our  companies  to  reduce 
meters,  so  companies  would  contract  b  a  request  for  capital  that  will  go  the  organiational  cost  of  service, 

with  a  large  stqiplier  like  Westing-  somewhere  ebe.  Now.  if  the  business  If  you’ra  not  lacraoflng  your  1$  AD  of  us,  when  we  talked  about 

bouse  Electric  or  Edbon  to  have  a  unit  can  ju^ify  that,  then  let  them  buJgut  by  1 5%  to  20%«  competitive  advantage  —  we  never 
power  plant  buDt  for  them  on  a  fixed  take  the  money  away  from  advertb-  you'ro  foNbig  boMnd.  WHot  b  actudly  looked  at  the  price  tag.  So  aw 
cost  baab,  and  they  used  the  lot  ing  or  hiring  or  vriiatever.  They  must  your  aourco  for  tbotflgura?  haven’t  given  a  convincing  economic 
When  the  meter  became  available,  it  determine  sdietber  their  investment  That's  been  the  historical  rate  of  model  We  get  vety  angry  when 
allowed  the  creatioo  of  things  like  the  inISappHcatiorwbgoing  toprovkba  overall  growth  of  IS  in  the  economy  CEOs  keep  trying  to  cut  IS  costs,  and 
Tenoesse  VaOey  Autbmity,  many  Ugber  rate  of  return  than  investment  for  30  years.  Every  time  there  b  a  we  see  Uiat  as  a  faikire  on  their  part 
smaObusmesaes  and  home  markets.  scanewhereelse.  breakout  technology  tike  PCs  or  of*  But  I  think  it’s  as  much  a  faflure  on 

How  do  you  sort  out  the  business  fice  automation  or  end-user  comput-  our  part  We  haven't  given  them  a 

vahie  of  the  meter  vs.  the  tyiampga  In  dtatrlbutliig  ibu  raaponal-  ing,  the  natural  rate  of  demand  convincing  reason  for  them  to  treat 
value  of  electricity?  That’s  the  prob-  blffty  for  c«ats,  wrlinra  urauld  growth  b  about  40%.  usDkeR&D.  □ 
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"Mfig  iBriowi  it  net  a  KabMty  when  yee're 
feidng  ahoef  cempetert***  —  AmbMTfre# 
Theb^ofthe  w>er»t. CenipMerf by Nel 
lhargolh  and  Joeeph  Muyltln*  tdHeriel 
cartoons  by  Rkh  fonnonl.  Musfrollons  and 
dorigw  by  Toni  lAonahon. 


Yoo  brinf  the  litlier,  ni  brinf  the  oystals 

Andenen  Consulting  crested  a  new  management  slot  for 
a  ‘'Director  of  New  Age  and  Enterprise  Systems." 

What  are  they  gonna  call  ’em?  Medinm 
syatemsT 

Psydne  prophet  WQl  toy  included  in  a  ^te  of  predk- 
tions  the  news  that  we  wiD  soon  be  entering  "a  new  age 
of  miracles"  that  will  include  “supercomputers  that  talk 
to  God  and  communicate  with  the  dead. " 

HMdlimtfrtm  prm  rtUoM  dated  June  12. 1990 

;|lipa  and  Daewoo  announce  broad  licensing 
'agreement 

Some  companies  will  do  anything  to  make  a  buck. 

At  Jtbe  sign  of  the  golden  ballistic  arches? 

From  a  press  release  announcing  the  promotion  of  Mar¬ 
keting  Director  Ken  Shrimphn  toVice  president  of  sales 
at  Tustin,  Cahf. -based  CMS  Enhancements,  Inc.:  “Mr. 
Shrimplin  ...  has  been  in  Che  con^xiter  indtetry  for  22 
years,  including  positiona  with  McDonald  (sic)  Oou^as 
Corporation . . 

The  1990  No  Bell  (And  No  Whistle,  Either) 
Peace  Prize 

To  Allen  Michels  and  Matthew  Saunders  in.  co-founders 
of  Ardent  Computer.  Inc.  and,  later,  executives  of  Star- 
dent  Computer.  Inc.  Within  one  year  of  Aident’s  “merg¬ 
er  of  equals"  with  rival  workstatkn  vendor  SteOar  Com¬ 
puter.  Inc.,  the  pair  hauled  Stardent’s  Japanese  partner 
and  major  investor  into  court.  The  charges:  Con^aring 


The  1990  Sex  Sells  Awards 

Those  were  no  party  girls  —  those  were  just  job-hopping  IS  execs 


Documents  that  came  to  light  during  a  rate  case  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Nynex  Corp.  this  past  summer  bared  a 
four-year  period  during  which  the  firm  held  we^-kmg 
annual  fonfests  for  employees  and  suppliers,  complete 
with  “women . . .  hired  to  provide  entertainment  and 
sex,"  according  to  a  report  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal 

"Veofie  famiKar  with  the  Florida  meetings  say  one 
Nynex  en^loyee  woo  the  ‘Procurement  Award'  for 
tluee  coosecutive  years,  apparently  for  ‘arranging  for 


women'  for  the  conventions,"  the  Journal  said. 
‘‘Others  won  the  ‘Most  Valuable  Psrvert  Award'  and 
the ‘Mo(m  Over  Miami  Award.’  " 

Themnner-up 

Sys  Technology  invited  attoidees  to  its  Comdex/  Fall 
'90  booth  to  0^  a  scantily  dad  “Mias  Sys"  for  her 
“eye-catching  debut"  in  a  live  aerobics  sesaoo.  At¬ 
tendees  were  also  invited  to  be  treated  to  an  auto¬ 
graphed  poster  of  the  sweaty  Miss  Sys. 


to  steal  the  firm’s  technology  and  ofboa  it  otf  to  a  Japa¬ 
nese-controlled  subsidiary. 

Another  gem  from  the  folks  who  brought  you 
the  New  Age  and  Enterprise  Systems  job  slot 

An  Andersen  Consulting  pu^  relatioDS  representative 
called  a  reporter  to  set  up  a  “perstmal  press  confer¬ 
ence."  Asked  what  such  a  thing  noight  be,  ^  PR  rep  re¬ 
plied,  “Oh,  that’s  really  just  a  telephone  interview;  you 
know  how  us  marketing  peofde  are!  “ 

Headline  from  a  May  press  release  announcing  a  planned 
merger  ketmeen  Siemens  AG  whoUy  owned  subsidiary  Dr.- 
Ing.  Rudolf  HeU  GmbH  and  Esekbom,  Germany-based 
Lina^lpeAG 

Linotype andHellplanto join  forces 

Q:  When?  A:  When  Linotype  freezes  over. . . 
Headlineofanotber  May  press  release 

Errol  Flynn  accepts  leading  role  at  Xircom 

But  this  is  only  to  tide  him  over  until  something  really 
temptingopensupata  swashbuckling  firm. . . 

Hopelhily,  the  software  is  a  little  less  finicky 
As  a  promotion  for  one  of  its  sfrftware  programs,  Quar- 
terdedt  Office  Systems  sent  its  custmners  and  the  press 
wristwatebes  baring  the  message  "Building  OS/2  pow¬ 
er  to  DOS."  But  would-be  wearers  reported  that  the 
watches  were  able  to  run  only  wdien  hung  cm  the  wall. 

Yes,  we’re  positive 
they  weren’t  party 
girls 

Fonner  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  IS  executive  Mi- 
chad  Simmons,  in  a  Feb.  8, 1988  profile  in  Computer- 
Horid,  had  harsh  words  for  cdleagues  who  job-hop  triien 
the  gdng  gets  tou^  “They’re  p’ostitutes."  be  said. 
“They  don’t  have  to  live  with  the  resdts  that  they  propa¬ 
gate  on  sooaeooe."  Since  then,  Ammons  has  two 
job  changes  in  two  years,  moving  frxmi  Fidelity  to  Bank  of 
America  and  then  to  Bank  of  Boston. 


Two  softwora  dovolopara  check  the  code  and 
Egyptian  Qtieen  NefertitiloMuonasa  beta  user  trains 
on  the  new  Cartouche  interface  from  TUT  Graphics. 
Inc.,  promise  fin  commer^  dMivery  as  soon  as  the 
firm  can  unea^  the  user  manual 

But  can  we  sit  on  his  lap  and  play  with  his 
little  forked  tail? 

Fcdlowing  the  May  release  on  the  Linotype  and  Dr.-Ing. 
Rudolf  HeQ  proposed  merger,  Linotype  sent  out  a  re¬ 
lease  noting  a  press  conference  that  was  being  held  “not 
only  as  a  show  of  sedidarity  on  the  part  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  on  this  project,  but  ato  to  give  journalists  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  questions  to  the  Hell  management." 

HeadiineandkickerfromanOctoberpressrHease 

Fujitsu  Joins  forces  with  Descartes-RAM; 
VAiq|||»ment  to  better  serve  beverage 
induM^^ 

I  drink,  therefore  I  am. 

Headline  from  a  March  press  release 

Intex  announces  1990  TROLL  user  group 
meeting 

The  constitutional  right  to  free  assembly  knows  no 
bounds. 

Letters  we  never  finished  reading 

"Dear  Editor,  Rease  find  enclosed  the  news  release  and 
a  few  statistics  covering  our  new  software  package. 
Drawback-PLUS . . 

Headlinefrom  a  November  press  release  dalHined  San  Jose 

Thinking  Machines  and  Ultra  Network 
connect  with  ili|q)i 

Are  you  sure  this  wasn't  datehoed  Santa  Cruz? 
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Headline  from  a  May  press  release 

Wall  Data  offers  Rumba  software  develop¬ 
ment  kit  for  graphical  user  interface  creation 

The  origina]  prototype  was  a  Lambada  software  develc^ 
ment  kit,  but  the  computer  kept  blushing  and  averting  its 
interface. 


Apple  Macintosh>hased  compact  disc/read-oniy  memory 
fuD  text  called  About  Cows.  Contents  inckide  ‘'history, 
myths,  literary  references  and  trivia  oo  America's  favor¬ 
ite  farm  amniial.  colm  images  of  various  bovine 
poses." 

At  least  they  had  easy  access  to  barf  bags 
Bantam  Electrooic  PubUshing  planned  to  show  a  90-sec¬ 
ond  tape  on  the  growth  of  the  computer  and  computer 
bocdc  markets  to  captive  audiences  on  some  9,000  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  domestic  and  international  flints  during 
the  month  <rf  November. 


For  those  who  don’t  believe  in  wasting  time 
with  middle  management 

A  mail-order  software  company  released  an  artificially 
intelligent  Biblical  research  software  package  called  Ask 
God. 

We  can  at  least  be  grateful  that  it  doesn’t 
come  from  Groupe  Bull 

Wayzata  Technology,  Inc.  announced  the  release  of  an 


Psssstttt,guys:lfany- 
body  hands  you  some- 
thing  called  a  Mitsumi 
laptop,  quickly  run  the 
other  way 

Japanese  computer  keyboard  maker  Mitsumi  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  an  OEM’s  press  release  as  "K^tsumi.  the 
world’s  leading  producer  of  keyboards  for  the  exploding 
notebook  computer  market" 


And  to  add  insult  to  iqjniy,  all  those  folks 
with  emergencies  probably  never  even  found 
out  which  song  won 

Ring-in*your-vote  phone  calls  to  Finland’s  annual  acng 
contest,  broadcast  nationwide,  blocked  vital  emergency 

and  service  nunU)ers  for  several  hours  in  October.  When 
the  voting  lines  became  busy,  callers  resorted  to  mfty  re¬ 
dial  buttons,  wittcfa  in  turn  gave  out  wrong  numbers. 
When  automatic  dialing  took  the  number  halfway,  the 
lines  suddenly  freed  up,  so  tbe  i^woe  dialed  only  the  last 
digits  of  the  whole  number  — >  wfaidi,  ironically,  coincid¬ 
ed  with  Finland’s  emergency  service  code.  Only  120,000 
of  250.000  calls  eventuaDy  made  it  throu^  to  tbe  song 
contest. 


Aw,  Ma — alphabet  soup  agaiuT 

"HFSI  is  disappointed  in  the  recent  dedsioo  by  the  Geo-  Htadiine from  a  April  prtssr^tax 

eral  Accounting  Office  to  uphold  Martin  Marietta's  pro-  A  UCW,  tWO-COmpoDCIlt  polyurethane,  re¬ 
test  of  the  WWMCCS  Information  System  (WIS)  Work-  euter^le  pottiug/encapsulatiug  compound 
sUtkmSegmern  Award  to  HFSI."  (Opening  sentence  of  fcomSterlineGrouD 
aMaylTpressreleasesentoutbytheSeniorCounselof  fTOmsierimgtoroup 
HoneywellFederalSysteiiis,Inc.)  Don  t  leave  home  without  IL 


SHOWTIME 

for  the  ADAPSO  Foundation 
Roasting  John  bnlay 


Next  time,  jnst  bring  tbe  piranha 

A  prank  by  D&B  Software  CEO  John  today  to  bring  a  tiger  to  an  industry  confer¬ 
ence  ended  up  backfting.  Imlay  had  planiied  to  use  the  tiger  —  something  of  an 
today  signature  since  he  featured  a  big  cat  in  one  of  his  weD-known  flamboyais 

company  preseiUatioos  —  later  that  evening  at  a  roast  in  his  honm.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  cat  had  other  ideas  and  maided  an  attendee,  though  not  seriously . 


SSADM  FOR 

THE  ADVANCED 
PRACTITIONER 


Ahhhhhhhhhhhh— Now  we  know  what  he’s  for. . . 

Iraq  President  Saddam  Hussein’s  August  invasion  of  Kuwait  instantly  guaranteed  the 
SSADM  application  design  method  1990’s  MostUnfortunate  Name  Award. 
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A  recession  by  any  other  name . . . 


A  make-good  year  for  vendors 

Users  will  demand  more  as  industry  goes  from  ‘tough  to  tougher’ 


If  you’ve  been  woodering  what 
state  the  cooipttter  industry  is 
likely  to  find  itself  in  du^g 
1991,  the  answer  is  Missouri. 
"Show  me!"  wQl  be  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  users  from  coast  to  coast  —  and 
“d"  the  word  for  vendors  who  dcwi't, 
won't  or  can’t 

Until  recently,  users  were  willing  to 
overtook  a  lot  —  if  products  and  ser* 
vices  were  reasonabty  on-time  and  on- 
target  Now,  boweva,  many  users  — 
stung  by  negatiw  experiences  —  are 
entgring  the  new  year  with  eyes  pain¬ 
fully  open  to  the  importance  of  kieses, 
lay^  and  corporate  reorganizatkms. 

"Suddenly,  usos  are  afraid  of  fsup- 
plier]  companies  acdtally  leaving  the 
business,"  says  Norman  Weixer,  c<Mn- 
puter  industry  analyst  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  management  consulting 
firmArtborD.  Little.  Inc. 

With  intensified  us^  scrutiny  and 
stiffer  competition  for  shrinking  cus¬ 
tomer  dollars,  life  in  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry  is  "going  to  go  fnxn  tough  to 
tou^ier’’  in  1991,  sa^  David  Vh,  an 
Contin  ued  on  page  19 
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President  Bush  cafled  it  "a 
slowdown."  His  duef  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser,  hfichael  Bos- 
Idn,  termed  it  a  "IdL"  Feder¬ 
al  Reserve  System  Chairman 
Alan  Green^an  called  it  "a  meaningful 
downturn." 

After  months  of  semantic  pussy¬ 
footing,  it’s  time  to  call  a  fade  a  fade. 
Something  bad  is  uprni  us,  and  it  smells 
a  lot  like  a  recession. 


That  observation  is  not  likely  to 
shock  information  systems  managers, 
who  have  been  penny-pinching  for 
many  nxinths  and,  in  some  cases, 
years. 

Not  is  it  news  to  computer  industry 
vendors  and  service  providers,  who 
have  been  bleeding  b^vily  —  even 
without  the  ben^  of  an  c^cial  ac¬ 
knowledgment  the  downturn. 

OK.  Everyone  knows  things  are 


bad,  especially  in  the  Northeast  and  in 
the  airtine  and  banking  industries, 
among  others.  But  how  bad  will  they 
get^  For  bow  long? 

Wearied  by  a  lengthy  "pre-cession’’ 
and  nffirifll  obfuscation.  Computer- 
KOf/d  asked  several  top  economists  to 
illuminate  what  is  r^Dy  gmng  on.  Our 
"Recession  Scorecard"  is  not  infalli¬ 
ble,  but  at  least  it's  strait  taUc.  □ 

JOSEPH  MAGUTTA 
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Easy  Street? 
Not  this 
year  . 

BY  KIMS.  NASH 

The  past  year  was  no 
day  at  tte  beach  for 
computer  firms,  ar»d 
isdukry  vendOTs  can 
probably  shelve  their  Ray- 
Bans  for  most  of  1 99 1 ,  too. 

It’s  hanfly  a  surprise  that 
technology  firms  won’t  be 
1991’$  hottest  investment. 
Recessioo  worries,  bud^t 
squeezes-  and  diminishing 
product  demaixl  continue  to 
sour  Street’soutkM^ 

So  the  industry  is  indeed 
headed  for  more  distress  — 
but  bow  much  and  bow  bad? 
a  Software  ahtne  fading. 
Althou^  software  is  one  of 
the  brighter  ^K)ts  in  a  gray  in¬ 
dustry.  growth  is  eiqiect^  to 
slow'  in  1991,  tha^  to  a 
choldngnationa]  economy. 

For  personal  coirtputer 
software  firms,  David  Bayer, 
a  senior  software  analyst  at 
Montgomery  Securities  in 
San  FrarKiBcp,  predicts  a 
growth  rate  of  15%.  com¬ 
pared  with  30%  in  1990.  Da¬ 
vid  Wii  at  S.  G.Warburg&Ca 
is  more  pessimistic,  predict¬ 
ing  "notldng  above  10%. " 

Computer-aided  software 
engineering  makers,  such  as 
Koowledgeware,  Inc.  and 
Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp..  wiO  probably  f^  weD 
—  thanks  to  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  applications  backlog. 
Bayer  notes. 

Firms  that  bop  the  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interface  train  should 
do  weO,  especially  if  their 
products  wo^  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  3.0,  says 
Timothy  McColluro.  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds, 
Inc.  Bayer  agrees  and  espe¬ 
cially  likes  Aldus  Corp.  and 
Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 

Analysts  concur  that 
Continued on  page  19 
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Make-good 
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Whatpartwillthey  play  in  1991? 


analyst  atS.G.^^brburg&Co. 

How  can  computer  finns  cope 
in  thb  harsher  cKroate? 

In  its  1990  "Report  on  the 
Computer  Industry."  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  finn  McKinsey 
&Ca  isolated  six  roles  that  it 
lieves  wiS  be  available  to  com¬ 
puter  firms  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  (see  story  this  page). 

Oosskhits 

Some  of  the  same  old  vendors’ 
songs  will  be  rereleased  in  1991, 
louder  than  before.  Likely  chart- 
tc^>per8;  "We  Are  an  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  (Company;"  "No  Matter 
What  You  Thirit  We  Are,  We 
Are  a  Software  Company;"  and 
the  pepetual  No.  1  hit.  "We  Are 
a  Stfvice  Company." 

In  1991,  however,  sini^ 
had  better  do  more  than  just 
mouth  the  words.  Any  promising 
strategies  that  failed  to  deliver 
wiU  f^  from  grace  in  1991,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts.  Several  a{>- 
proacbes  likely  to  kde  are: 

•  MergennanU.  ’The  history 
of  the  computer  industry  shows 
that  acquiskioos  generally  don’t 
work,"  notes  Labe,  Simpson, 

Inc.  analyst  IVter  Labe.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  do  such  unions  work  as 
quickly  or  as  completely  as  the 
parties  privately  b^  or  publicly 
promise.  Altbouidi  AT&T  is 
seeming  bucking  this  trend  by 
taking  aim  at  NCR  Corp.,  that 
action  is  basically  an  anomaly, 
observers  say. 

•  Imported  strategies.  While 
it’s  always  smart  to  pick  up 
pointers  from  your  competitors, 
Weiser  says,  what  works  in  one 
culture  doesn’t  always  work  in 
another.  Vendor  companies,  be 
cautkxis,  must  be  "very  careful 
about  vdiat  they  try  to  adopt." 

•  ReUaace  oo  overaeaa  earn- 
inga  to  brighten  diamal  bot¬ 
tom  tinea.  Economic  shiggish- 
nesB  isn’t  an  iB  that’s  confined  to 
the  U.S.  "International  business 
in  tlk  coming  quarters  wiD  be 
much  slower  than  people  tfaiak," 

Wu  «ys.  "(Companies  betting  oo 
international  to  bail  them  out  are 
going  to  be  disappomted." 

What  skould  companies  bet 
on?  The  smart  ones,  analysts 
say.  mi^t  tag  1991  as  the  Year 
Accountants  (jained  Respect. 
Ibor  accounting  practices,  along 
with  inept  pri^  pobdes.  are 
largely  reqnnsible  for  the  binds 
computer  companies  find  them¬ 
selves  in  now,  ?aoe  Webber, 
Inc.  analyst  Robert  Tbenien 
says. 

'Tor  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
in  conqniter  industry  history." 
says  analyst  Byron  VhDcer  at 
Moody's  Investors  Services. 
Inc.,  "companies  are  going  to 
have  to  start  paying  attention  to 
their  sheets  instead  of 

to  their  quarterly  bottom 

liDe8."D  I 


Marpiis  m-CompuitfmfrU's 
edSflr.iedBmT- 


BY  NELL  MARGOUS 

In  1991.  computer  industry  ven¬ 
dors  wiD  try  to  positioo  them¬ 
selves  in  one  of  six  key  roles, 
accordmg  to  managem^  coi^ 
suiting  company  McKinsey  & 
Co. 

•  Broad-baaed  marhet 
leader.  This  means  a  firm 
that  offers  basically  every¬ 
thing  to  everyone.  It’s  an 
attractive  ida.  but  as 
McKinsey  notes,  the  re¬ 
sources  required  to  play 
and  the  wboinang  revenue 
reqmred  to  grow  limit  this 
option  to  a  very  small 
group.  Realistically,  one 
analyst  says,  it  ccn^  limit 
it  to  IBM. 

•  Leaderahip  platform 
8i4»pUer.  This  rde,  Mc¬ 
Kinsey  says,  blls  to  the 
firm  that  "continually 
breaks  new  ground  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  tecluKil^." 
Membership  requires  hef¬ 
ty  research  and  devd<^ 
ment  investment,  which 


•  Hot  boK/okbe  siqiplier.  Fnms 
that  target  a  bodily  taflo^  product  for 
the  needs  of  a  given  market  apply  here. 
"In  one  or  more  ways,"  McKfoaey  ex¬ 
plains.  the  hot  box/mefae  stg^Ber 
"does  one  better  over  existmg  com¬ 
petitors  and  generally  tends  toward 
foster,  cheaper  equipraent" 


Spread  out 

Computer  oetuhrs  inertastHgfyfaU  into  one  ofm  eomen  witkin 
^industry 


Snvrcr.MclGnvyACu 


probably 

means  little  leeway  in  other  spording 


Leadership  platform  suppliers  need 
partners  early  and  often  —  third  par¬ 
ties  to  bwkl  on  the  leaderdiip  pbt- 
forms,  as  well  as  OEMs  and  resellers. 
Sun,  anyone?  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
and  Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  could  both 
fit  here  —  assuming  they  don’t  go  for 
Hot  Box/Niche  Supplier.  Apple  used  to 
be  in  this  category.  In  1991,  the  world 
win  be  watching  to  see  if  it  stays  in  the 
running. 


If  Sun  Mkansystems,  Inc  is  any  ex¬ 
ample.  other  analysts  note,  expect  to 
see  some  companies  segue  from  this 
role  to  that  of  leadership  platform  s«q>- 
plier.  Current  inhabitants  of  tfau  nicte 
include  high-end  scientific  and  tedtni- 
cal  graphics  suppben,  dtsk-drive  play¬ 
ers  and  video-telecnnfereDcing  firms. 

'This  is  also  a  likely  harbor  for  for¬ 
mer  broad-based  market  leaders. 
Watch  for  Prime  Cooqwter,  Inc.  and 
Wang  Laboratories,  InL  to  try  to  sail 
into  this  harbor  in  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufocturing  and  imaging. 


respecthrdy. 

•  Geographic  marketer.  This  is  de¬ 
fined  by  MeIGnsey  as  "a  company  that 
coDoentrates  its  sales  efforts  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  geogrq>hic  rqpoa  or  regkxts." 
Also  enqihmaed:  customer  rditioo- 
ships  and  support  capabOitjes. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  jont  venture 
that  was  announced  in  No¬ 
vember  by  New  Jersey- 
based  Software  Plus,  InL 
and  Dlinois-based  System 
Software  Associates.  Inc., 
two  software  companies 
catering  to  the  IBM  Appb- 
catioo  Syslein/iOO  user 
base.  The  venture  shows 
that  McKinsey  is  oo  the 
mark. 

•  Applacatioa  aolutMO 
provider.  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  here  is  Ross  ^rstems. 
Inc.  The  privately  held 
Redwood  City,  Calif.- 
based  firm  to^  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  weak  mar¬ 
ket  and  ecocxxny  and  then 
decided  to  stick  with  the 
Ihgital  Equipment  Corp.- 
based  financial  apphation  prodnks 
that  have  kept  it  ^emmg  wfaBe  greedi¬ 
er  oei^ibors  have  Qadied  and  burned. 

•  integrated  aohitioo  provider.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  are  systems  in¬ 
tegrators  and  outsourcing  vendors  — 
Andersen  Ccmsulting  and  companies 
sud)  as  Legent,  Inc.  and  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc.  —  whidi 
offer  soup-tomtts  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  data  centers.  One  drawback  to 
tins  role,  McIQnsey  notes,  is  "compe¬ 
tition  from  afl  directions,  incIiM^ 
partners."  □ 


eweiun  Manr  Hjbict 


Easy  street 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18 

f^croseft  is  the  sin^  standout  in  the  software  indus¬ 
try.  With  booming  sales  of  Windows  3.0,  Bayer  pegs  Mi- 
crasoft’s  revenue  for  fiscal  1991  at  $1.64  billion. 

On  the  down  side,  analysts  predict  that  Grade  Sys¬ 
tems  (^orp..  Computer  Askxaates  InterTtational.  Inc.  and 
other  makm  of  software  for  large  systems  wffl  contin¬ 
ue  their  long,  slow  slides. 

•  Skinny  "rtwa,  mediocre  mainframes.  More  diets 
are  00  the  plate  for  minicomputer  firms.  Mini  makers 
must  continue  to  slim  down  tf  they  are  going  fo  make 
any  money  from  open  systeroa,  says  Laura  Conigliaro.  an 
analyst  at  Pnidential-Bache  SecuHties,  Inc.  'The  transi¬ 
tion  won't  be  q>eedy  or  smooth,  she  cautions,  and  will 
continue  to  erode  growth  rates. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  is  stiQ  in  transitioD  from  a 
proprietarymidrangelioetoamixofopenminicamput' 
ers  and  mainframe-class  systems  and  is  not  expected  to 
grow  at  all,  according  to  Even  among  healtfaier  large 
systems  vendors,  inchafing  Amdahl  Carp..  IBM  and 
Cray  Research.  Inc.,  Wu  predicts  growth  wiD  be  oo  bet¬ 
ter  than  5%. 

As  for  firms  with  tag  money  problems  —  Unisys 
Corp..  Data  (kneral  C^.  and  Wang  Laboratories.  Inc., 
among  otbos  —  analysts  see  more  lean  times.  "If  1991 

is  going  to  be  worse  for  everybody,  then  thesecompanies 

have  an  even  greater  challenge  —  and  that’s  some  un¬ 
derstatement,"  Wb  says. 

•  Semicoodoctora:  acmiurreaaful.  Ctupe  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  fairly  bright  spot,  especially  those  supplied 
to  Irigfa-perfonnaDce  desktop  systems.  The  big  reason, 
says  William  Tai.  an  analyst  at  Alex.  Brown  &  Sana,  Inc., 
is  the  continued  growth  of  the  PC  market. 


Intd  Corp.  grew  approximately  150%  in  1990,  re¬ 
flecting  its  virtual  lock  on  the  IBM  f^rsonal  Computer 
and  oxnpatible  market  —  a  stuatkm  unhkdy  to  change 
in  1991. 

Chip  makers  supplying  mainframe  and  minicamput- 
er  manufocturers  wiU  do  pooriy,  analysts  say,  because  of 
mnrinued  slow  demand  for  those  machines.  National 
SemicoQductor,  Inc.,  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  loc 
(AMD)  and  Texas  InstrumenU.  Inc  are  expected  to 
grow  between  just  20%  and  30%. 

AMD  has  a  sBm  shot  at  bottom-line  unprovement 
with  a  done  of  Intel’s  60386,  but  that  would  be  the  turn¬ 
around  story  of  the  year,  Tai  says. 

companies  that  make  Scalable  Processor  Ar¬ 
chitecture  dupe  for  workstation  vendors,  such  as  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc  and  Tatung  Science  &  Technology. 
Inc,  couU  bloesom  in  1991.  Watch  Cypress  Semioonduc- 
tor  and  LSI  Logic  Corp. 

Apf4e  Computer,  Inc’t  recent  price  cuts  on  its  Mac- 
intoab  kne  foeter  sales  for  VIJSI  Technologies,  Inc. 

whidi  supplies  processors  used  to  the  Madnto^  Both 
companies  may  benefit  further  from  a  recent  joint  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  reduced  mstruction  set  computing  chips 

in  England. 

•  Mac  to  attack,  but  Compaq  on  track.  New  prod¬ 
ucts  amiwuHw-yd  in  late  1990  coi&i  help  A|^.  But  ana¬ 
lysts  say  Apide  also  needs  to  plug  boles  in  its  product 
fine  if  it  really  wants  to  bite  into  the  IBM  IVrsooal  Com¬ 
puter  and  compatible  pie.  Apple  must  address  its  lack  of 
a  386SX-dass  machine  and  a  competitively  priced  porta¬ 
ble,  which  the  company  says  it  plans  to  do  next  year,  Wi 
says. 

Analysts  predict  that  fai^i-end  ^ems  and  cknes 
wDl  do  best  this  year.  □ 
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Seven  changing  companies 
looking  for  a  lucky  year 


A  new,  open  IBM  keeps 
heavy  cargo  rolling  out 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

IBM  wili  be  talking  a  Big  Blue 
streak  about  opa  systems, 
software  and  services  in  1991, 
» the  industry  giant  buckles  iq) 
for  a  rous^  economic  ride  with 
a  trainload  new  products  and  tech* 
oologies  in  tow. 

“Many  of  the  cards  IBM  will  be 
playing  out  in  1991  are.  in  the  tecfa- 
Dofogica]  sense,  on  the  table  right 
now.”  says  Robert  Piurdievic,  presi¬ 
ded  of  Annex  Research  in  Phooux. 

The  aces  in  that  deck  are  the  En¬ 
terprise  ^fstem/9000s,  anxwunced 
lad  September  as  the  foflow-ao  gen- 
eratkn  to  the  3090  mainframes  and 
older  4301  and  9370  midrange  lines. 
Vohime  shipinents  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  1991, 
and  analysts  are  already  crediting 
IBM  with  a  smooth  transition  from 
the  SystenV370  line  to  the 
tefn/3M  “Summit'’  fomily. 

Aside  from  defivering  on  Summit, 
IBM  wiD  continue  to  expand  its  Unix- 


based  RISC  System/6000  wcnksta- 
tiao  and  server  hne  and  the  I^rsonal 
System/2  fomily.  New  high-end  Ap- 
p^tion  Syst^400  minicomput¬ 
ers,  with  long-awaited  multiproces¬ 
sor  capabilities,  will  be 
announced  before  mid¬ 
year  1991,  analysts  say. 

At  IBM’s  late  summer 
AS/400  annouDcement, 
it  annouDced  the  “open¬ 
ing  tv”  cf  the  OS/400  op¬ 
erating  system  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  third-party 
programmers  who  need 
to  customize  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

are  investing  a  lot  cf  market¬ 
ing  energy  into  becoming  a  premier 
service  and  software  provider,”  says 
William  Grabe,  IBM  vice  presidem 
and  general  manager  d  U.S.  market¬ 
ing  and  services. 

“IBM’s  got  a  pretty  admiraUe  bag 
of  goods  to  peddle  next  year."  agrees 
Beter  Burris,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 


Mass.  "But  the  No.  1  priority  will  be 
ensuring  the  sales  force  really  under¬ 
stands  how  to  position  and  s^  those 
products.  Issue  No.  2  wiU  be  figuring 
out  what  IBM's  open  systems  strate¬ 
gy  is  and  communicating  that  to  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Like  every  other  vendor  on  the 
planet.  IBM  is  swearing  fealty  to 
standards-based.  multivendor  com¬ 
puting.  “We  are  totally  committed  to 
open  systems,”  Grabe  says. 


Customers  can  expect  to  see  IBM 
pushing  a  wide  array  of  new  software 
products  —  many  of  them  from 
third-party  vendors  —  that  give  us¬ 
ers  the  at^ty  to  acxess  data  and  sys¬ 
tems  anywhere  in  the  enter^nise, 
Grabe  ad^ 

He  also  promises  “significarn  im¬ 
provements”  in  1991  that  will  permit 
easier  interoperatioD  with  systems 
made  by  Apple  Computer.  Inc.,  Digi¬ 


tal  Erjuipment  Corp.,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems.  Inc.  and  others. 

On  the  software  front,  tbe  biggest 
news  this  year  will  be  shipinents  of 
Version  4  of  IBM’s  MVS  mainframe 
operating  system  and  long  antkapat- 
ed  releases  of  VM^SA  and 
VSE/ESA. 

On  Wan  Street,  IBM  has  been  gen¬ 
erating  (vtimism  latdy  as  weO.  They 
note  approvingly  bow  IBM  has  con- 
sobda^  operations  and  cut  its  work 
force  by  8%  since  1986. 
They  credit  IBM  Chair¬ 
man  John  Akers  with 
streamlining  operations 
through  the  ^mination 
of  thousands  of  overhead 
positions  and  the  retrain¬ 
ing  of  at  least  65,000 em¬ 
ployees  for  revenue-gen¬ 
erating  jobs  in  software^ 
sales  and  services. 

“I  think  IBM  wiU  continue  to  cut, 
and  they  are  building  a  very  cautious 
operating  expense  for  1991,” 
says  John  Jones,  a  financial  analyst  at 
Montgomery  Securities  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  “If  there  is  a  severe  recession, 
bowever.lBM  will  get  hurt  like  eve^ 
other  big  firm.”  □ 


Joiuison  is  a  C»«y«lrnwrU  seawr  editor, 
systems  id  aoftwire. 
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Finn  makes  its  name,  and  that’s  no  Bull 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

MotMists  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  tbe  brash 
slogans  screaming  down 
from  billboards,  and  tele- 
visioo  viewers  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  tbe  message  fiasb- 
tng  brightly  across  the  screen  — 
GlabttU.  KnowUdgeabuU.  Expanda- 
buU.  RriiabuU. 

The  hbtz  has  caused  some  to  wish 
openly  tbit  tbe  splashy  advertising 
campaign  woidd  become  InoisilmU. 
No  chance. 

Having  establisbed  name  recogni- 
tioo,  Bull  HN  Information  ^rste^ 
Inc.,  tbe  U.S.  arm  of  international 
corporation  Groupe  Bull,  now  plans 
to  present  the  pubbe  with 
proof  that  a  new  company  does  in¬ 
deed  exist  in  tbe  old  Honeywell  build¬ 
ings  in  BiDerica.  Mass. 

Robnd  hmpel.  president  and 
chid  executive  officer  of  BuD  HN. 
says  tbe  company  plans  to  aggre^ 
sNdf  enter  several  new  areas  in 
1991.  Among  them,  be  says,  are 
commercial  software-  appbeatioos, 
especially  in  the  public  services  sec¬ 
tor,  and  computer-aided  software  en- 
gineering,  with  a  product  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  early  in  tbe  new  year. 


Bunpel  also  says  he  sees  terrific 
opportunities  for  Bull  HN  in  the  glob¬ 
al  marketplace.  He  cites  a  recent 
agreement  with  Lucky  Goldstar,  tbe 
Korean  manufacturing  group,  as  one 
way  of  “aggressively  attacking  the 
I^tdficRim.” 

John  Dunkle,  vice 
president  at  Work¬ 
group  Techndogies. 

Inc.  in  Hampton, 

N.H..  says  he  believes 
BuU  HN  wiD  survive 
the  switch  from  being 
a  proprietary  hard¬ 
ware  Srm  to  a  broad- 
based  services  provid¬ 
er  and  systems 
integrator  if  it  can  es¬ 
tablish  an  identity 
firms  in  Fortime 500. 

“They  have  the 
technology,”  Dunkle 
says.  “It's  more  a 
matter  of  marketing.” 

BuU  hopes  to  espe¬ 
cially  distkiguish  itself 
in  niche  markets.  A 
good  exain{^  is  its 
Unix-based  workstation  system  that 
was  developed  to  assist  sotial  work¬ 
ers  in  child  abuse  prevention.  The 
company  also  offers  several  other 


Unix-based  local-area  networking 
products  aimed  at  legal  firms  and  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Marina  Young,  president  and  CEO 
at  Information  Strategies  Group,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  says  that  Bull 
HN  is  d^nitely  mov¬ 
ing  its  focus  away 
from  big  tnm  technol¬ 
ogy  and  turning  to¬ 
ward  applications. 

“BuU  [HN]  is  posi¬ 
tioning  itself  as  a  pre¬ 
mier  systems  inte^- 
tor,”  Young  says.  ‘Tt 
is  saying,  'TeU  us  what 
you  want,  and  we’O 
tdl  you  ^w  to  get 
there.'  ” 

BuU  HN  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts 
to  wed  its  proprietary 
GCOS  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  world  of 
AT&T  Unix  System 
V-based  s^tems  and 
has  backed  those  ef¬ 
forts  up  with  a  $2  bQ- 
bon  commitment  to  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

According  to  Steve  Jossetyn,  a  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  Internationa  Data 


Corp.,  a  Framin^iam,  M8ss.-based 
market  research  firm,  BuD  HN’s 
strategy  is  attainable  and  makes 
sense.  But,  he  says,  the  question  re¬ 
mains:  Does  BuQ  HN  have  tbe  staying 
power  it  needs  to  realize  these  9^’ 

“[BuU]  has  to  unify  its  existing  ar¬ 
chitectures,  vdule  siinultaneously 
downsizing  tbe  organization  to  ac¬ 
commodate  tbe  lower  Unix  mariiet 
margins,”  Josselyn  says. 

Downsmog  has  been  hi^ily  visi¬ 
ble  this  past  year,  as  BuU  HN  reduced 
its  U.S.  woik  fora  by  800.  Layoffs 
win  continue  throu^  December 
1 991 ,  with  large  cuts  targeted  for  its 
BiDerica  headquarters  and  faeflities  in 
Arizona.  Tbe  firm  lost  $5 11  millioo  in 
1990. 

But  as  tbe  old  company  is  swqit 
out,  tbe  new  company  is  sweeping  in 
new  business  opportunities  to  better 
position  itself  for  tbe  changes  of  tbe 
1990s. 

‘ 'BuU  [HN]  has  made  some  shrewd 
arntrisitions  in  the  past  few  years,” 
Young  says,  referring  to  tte  pur¬ 
chase  of  Zauth  Data  Systems  and 
Hooeywefl  Federal  Systems. 

St^  Gardner,  vice  president  of 
U.S.  marketing  at  BuU  IW,  emphati¬ 
cally  states  that  tbe  message  wOl 
change  from  "KnowbuD”  to  “Know- 
buUforSomethmg”inl991.  □ 
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Cash-strapped  Unisys  unifles  products 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 


Gamely  putting  the  best  face 
on  t^gs,  Unisys  Corp.’s 
media  department  has 
spent  the  past  rruxiths  blitz¬ 
ing  the  industry  with  news: 
new  products,  new  customers  and 
new  installations  of  Unisys  systems 
at  sites  both  large  and  smaiL 

The  campaign  has  not,  however, 
hidden  the  obvious  from  either  Wall 
Street  analysts  or  customers.  Un¬ 
isys.  the  nation’s  third  lar^t  com¬ 
puter  firm,  is  starting  1991  in  serious 
financial  trouble. 

The  investment 
community  is  awash 
with  speculation 
about  what  assets  the 
$10  billion  computer 
and  defense  company 
iiUends  to  sell  to  meet 
its  ^rt-term  debt 
obligations.  All  told. 

Unisys  carries  $4  bil- 
Uonindebt 

Company  officials 
maintain  they  are  not 
facing  a  liquidity  crisis 
and  point  repeatedly 
toa  $1.25  billion  revolving  credit  line 
arranged  for  the  company  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  20  banks.  The  credit  is 
g^  through  January  1993. 

But  this  reserve  does  not  ccmifort 
some  analysts.  “They're  $250  miU 
lion  away  from  In^king  a  net-worth 
test,"  said  David  Scbi^ld.  a  technol¬ 
ogy  analyst  at  Duff  &  Phelps  Invest¬ 
ment  Research  Co.  in  Chicago. 
Should  Unisys  have  a  few  more  bad 
quarters  with  losses  of  $100  million 


Unruh:  IPe  are  not  in  a 
cfisissituation 


or  more,  Schofield  says,  bankers 
could  demand  more  control  of  the 
company  or  even  “walk  out  on  the  re¬ 
volver  . . .  and  that  would  force  [Un¬ 
isys)  into  bankruptcy." 

At  the  same  time,  other  analysts 
paint  a  scenario  m  which  a  weakened 
Unisys  is  acquired.  possiUy  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  or  Eun^)ean  company. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of 
these  hypothetica]  marriages  in- 
volvesjapan’s  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  tra^g  entity  ikeiretsu)  that  in¬ 
cludes  Toshiba  Corp.,  which  mi^t 
find  some  synergy  with  Unisys’  wwk- 
statkm  and  Unix- 
based  processor  bu^ 
ness. 

Earlier  this  year. 
Mitsui  acquired  $150 
million  ^  Unisys’ 
stodt,  and  the  firm  al¬ 
ready  has  a  joint  reb- 
tion^p  wnU)  Unisys 
in  the  form  of  Nippon 
Unisys,  in  which  both 
companies  luM  a  30% 
stake.  However,  a 
Japanese  or  European 
suitor  is  unrealistic 
unless  Unisys  divests 
itself  of  its  defense  businesses,  these 
observers  point  out.  In  fact,  the  de¬ 
fense  business  is  reportedly  one  of 
the  assets  Unisys  has  put  up  for  sale. 

Unfortunately,  the  dai^  over  fi¬ 
nances  has  obscured  Unisys’  recent 
earnest  efforts  to  rationalize  its  dis¬ 
parate  product  lines. 

Formed  in  1986  with  the  merger 
of  Burroughs  Corp.  and  Speny 
Cwp.,  Unisys  became  the  coup’s 
third  largest  computer  concern  — 


but  at  a  price.  The  company  inherited 
incompatible  computer  architectures 
from  its  two  parents. 

Further  complicating  the  picture. 
Unisys  acquired  Converge  Tech- 
ncrfo^.  Inc.  in  1988,  piddng  up  the 
San  Jose,  Cahf.-baaed  vendor’s  line  of 
oetwoiked  worksutiona.  Factor  in 
Unisys'  own  Unix  line,  represented 
by  tte  U  series,  and 
its  Timei^.  (nc.  data 
communlcatjocs  sub- 
sidiaiy,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  product  picture  is 
apparent. 

In  September,  the 
firm  unveiled  a  plan 
for  wrapping  its  pro¬ 
prietary  mainframes 
with  dient/server  and 
open  systems  soft¬ 
ware  apfxoaches  as 
the  "gl^"  to  attach 
these  “informatioo 
hubs”  to  each  other 
and  to  hardware  from 
other  vendors. 

Key  will  be  the  late 
first'quarter  delivery 
of  a  “single  environ¬ 
ment  that  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  [our  fourth-generation 
languages]  in  integrated  fashkrn," 
says  Jim  Murtaugh,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Unisys’  Ii>- 
formatioa  Networidng  Group. 

The  coming  year  will  also  sec  Un¬ 
isys  delivering  more  aMrqxmems  of 
its  distributed,  cooperative  architec¬ 
ture.  Ute  plan  for  1991  calls  for  mix¬ 
ing  open,  proprietary  and  de  facto 
standards  to  unite  Unisys’  ai»d  other 


vendors*  systems. 

Customers,  while  generaDy  calm, 
also  admit  to  worrying  about  the 
company’s  long-term  health.  Some 
say  they  are  investigatiog  ahema- 
lives. 

"In  the  short  term,  we’re  not  con¬ 
cerned.  "  says  Michad  Niestemski. 
buaness  unit  manager  of  aircraft 
build  systems  at 
Dou^as  Aircraft,  a 
McDonndl  Dou^ 
Corp.  unit  “But  we 
are  looking  at  things 
that  mi^t  get  us  off 
the  Unisys  platform 
four  or  five  years 
down  the  road." 

But  other  users, 
citing  Uni^'  soe  and 
installed  b^,  find  ht- 
tJe  reason  for  alarm. 
"I  don’t  see  [the  com¬ 
pany]  disappearing," 
dechres  Thomas  F. 
Malanga,  manager  of 
information  systems 
tedmical  supp^  for 
Sunshine  Biscuits. 
Inc.  in  Woodbridge, 
NJ. 

The  company’s 
current  fiscal  doud  shows  no  sign  of 
lifting.  A  worse-than-expected 
$356.8  roiUioo  loss  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  and  the  likelihood  of  a  loss  in  the 
fourth  quarter  battered  Unisys 
stock,  which  absorbed  a  yearly  low  of 

1%.  down  fnxn  a  12-moiitb  high  of 
17%.  □ 
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Wang  continues  its  long,  uphill 
march  back  to  profitability 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

When  An  Vl^ng,  an  inven¬ 
tor.  entrepreneur  and 
philanthropist,  died  last 
March  after  a  long  bout 
with  cancer,  IM^g  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Rich^  W.  Miller  said  the  late 
chairman  and  founder  “bebeved  in 
and  supported  our  plan  to  restore 
^ng  Laboratories  to  profitability 
and  industry  leader^iip.  Now  it  is  up 
to  us  to  finish  the  job. '  ’ 

Analysts  agree  that  to  the 
job."  ^ng  must  make  1991  the  year 
that  it  delivers  on  its  promis^  to 
bring  more  open  architecture  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  market.  The  hopes  at  the 
LoweD.  Mass.-based  company  are 
high. 

"Now  that  we’ve  stabilized  the  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  the  company  and 
strengthened  our  management  team, 
the  key  will  be  a  successful  rcdlout  of 
a  full  line  of  products  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  niultivendor  enviroment." 
Miller  says. 

Roger  Sullivan,  vice  president  of 
BIS  CAP  International,  Inc.  in  Nor* 


weD,  Mass.,  says  Miller  isn’t  just 
dreaming.  “IX^ng  is  correctly  de-em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  the 
{^tary  VS  mini  and  is  repositioning 
it  as  a  server  to  complefneot  their 
strong  imaging  ivoducts,"  Sullivan 
says. 

The  company  is  also  emphasizing 
customer  applicatioos.  whidi  re¬ 
quires  a  shift  in  company  mind-set 
foam  minicofnputer  maker  to  a  fuS- 
service,  open  systems  vendor  ^>e- 
rialinng  in  imaging  and  a|^)bcatioRs 
software.  Sulhvan  says. 

According  to  Buinra  Babcock, 
vice  president  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Coan.'hased  re¬ 
search  firm,  Wang  has  defined  a 
strong,  duaHocus  strategy  for  1991. 

"They  have  a  niche  strategy  of 
document  imaging  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  in  targeted  markets, " 
Babcock  says,  referriitg  to  Wang's  in¬ 
creasing  presence  in  the  legal,  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance  and  mecbca]  felds. 

Miller  confirms  the  observation. 
"We’re  going  to  rely  on  our  core 
technical  strengths,  combiiMd  with 
our  newer  iina^ng  strengths,  to 
move  from  the  office  automation  to 


IwtsineM  processing  automation  envi¬ 
ronments,"  be  says. 

Miller  was  pmented  with  no  easy 
taskin  August  1989,  when  be  accept¬ 
ed  An  Yang's  invitation  to  take  over 
the  belro  at  Wang. 

Arriving  at  the  lowest  point  in 
Wmg's  history,  Miller  found  a  com¬ 
pany  deeply  in  debt  and  riddled  with 
waning  irttenial  foctions.  Loog-ne- 
^ected  customers  an¬ 
grily  critidzed 
products  and  services. 

But,  Babcock  says. 

“Miller  is  not  afraid  to 
shoot  sacred  cows  and 
change  the  teams.  It’s 
remarkable  what  the 
company  has  adueved 
under  him  in  15 
months." 

Wang  can  look  back  at  1990  wiffi 
some  pride.  It  has  paid  off  $575  mU- 

lion  worth  of  bank  debt,  reduc^  op¬ 
erating  expenses  by  $400  milbon  an¬ 
nually  and  trimmed  its  work  force  by 
3,900.  Wang  has  also  regained  the 
confidence  and  support  of  its  custom¬ 
er  base —  primarily  throtq^  Miller's 
outreach  program.  Operation  Cus¬ 
tomer  ^  and  has  scored  some  large 
contracts  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  Mebon  Bank  Corp.  and  ITT 
Hartford  Insurance  Group. 

The  gcxMl  news  in  1991,  Sullivan 
says,  is  that  Wang  has  gone  throu^ 


ti>e  necessary  downsizings  witf! 
which  other  companies  are  ji^  be¬ 
ginning  to  deal  The  bad  news  is  that 
the  U.S.  is  in  a  recession,  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  new  approach  still  bn- 
gers  in  some  quarters  at  Wang. 

Even  thou^  the  entire  organiza- 
tion  is  going  throu^  a  "total  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality  training  process." 
Sulbvan  says.  Wmg  stiO  must  become 


more  "field-focuaed"  as  opposed  to 
"homeoffice-focuaed." 

Wang  is  stiD  deabng  iritb  poor  pub- 
bc  image.  Despite  a  net  proffi  of  $2.6 
milbon  in  the  first  fiscal  qurter  of 
1991  —  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
$62.1  milbon  in  1990's  first  quarter 
—  snmg  customers  and  potential 
buyers  are  saying  “wait  and  see." 

The  trick,  Solbvan  says,  is  to  hold 
to  the  economic  pbn.  A  strong  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  will  slww  good  progress, 
he  says,  and  would  "bode  good  news 
indeed"  for  Miller’s  dream  of  return¬ 
ing  to  profitabSity.  □ 
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Oracle  slims  down,  branches 
out  for  a  tough  year  ahead 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

OradeSyBtas»C^.ispuO- 
ing  itstf  together  and  pr^ 
paring  for  highly  compete 
thre  days  ahead  in  1991. 
Maior  changes  in  roasage- 
ment,  support  and  product  develop* 
meat  have  taken  place  in  recent 
months,  following  an  autumn  layoff  of 
more  than  500  people  at  the  $971 
nrilhoo  software  firm. 

The  heady  days  of  doubling  reve* 
nue  each  year  as  Onde  had  done 
for  lOyears — are  gone. 

'  They’re  going  to  have  to  get  into 
shape,  financiafly  and  in  terms  of  cns- 
totaa  support,  and  that's  a  beahfay 
thing."  says  Dale  Lowery,  president 
oif  the  East  Coast  OndeUser  Group. 

The  firm’s  financial  troubles, 
which  started  last  Apr^  and  cootin* 
ued  until  the  Sept.  25  announcement 
of  a  $36  raOhoo  fourth-quarter  loss, 
have  been  de^ 

Wooing  large  customer  Sites  wiB 
be  key  to  Oracle’s  success  in  1991, 
says  Geoff  Squire,  executive  vice 


president  in  charge  of  Oracle’s  wofid- 
wide  sales  organiatioa.  “Customers 
and  busness  partners  alike  have 
been  very  understanding  to  recent 
months,’’ be  adds. 

'The  Aodi.  waves  from  1990  are 
stiD  booming  tbrou^  Oracle.  Since 
September,  users  say  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  notice  improvements  in  cus¬ 
tomer  support  —  something  Oracle 
user  groups  had  been  demanding. 

In  recent  months,  Squire  and  Ora¬ 
cle  USA  Presideot  Mkhad  Fields 
have  toured  customer  sites  around 
the  world  to  make  sure  Grade  is  lis- 
teniog  to  users'  complaiids  and  re- 
^looding  tq  them.  Some  Oracle  em¬ 
ployees  ar^  even  being  assiped  to 
wo^  at  very  large  customer  sites. 

Nww  prodwcta  oomifig 

To  prosper  against  tou^  cOTipeti- 
tora  Ske  Urbane,  Inc.  and  Ask  Com¬ 
puter  ^atems.  Inc.,  analysts  say  Or¬ 
acle  must  add  new  layer^  software 
products  on  its  core  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system  (RDBMS). 
It  has  begun  to  do  so  with  its  comput¬ 


er-aided  software  en¬ 
gineering  (CASE) 
tods  and  its  appbca- 
tkxts  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  financial  uses. 

To  build  its  new 
generatitm  of  product 
offerings.  Oracle  is 
working  with  outade 
vendors,  induding 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

Oracle  executives 
say  many  new  offer¬ 
ings  are  bdng  read¬ 
ied.  induding  data¬ 
base,  networking,  and 
CASE  tools  and  appti- 
catioos  software  for 
human  resources  and 
finance. 

But  Oracle's  main  product  debut 
for  1991  may  be  Version  7.0.  an  up¬ 
grade  to  Grade’s  Version  6.0 
RDBMS.  The  update  is  said  to  deliv¬ 
er  new  functionality,  induding  two- 
phase  commit  for  distributed  trans¬ 
actions,  database  administration 
tools  and  new  referential  integrity 
features. 

SeUiDg  such  a  wide  array  of  fx-od- 
ucts  wili  be  a  big  challenge.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  Squire,  who  was  previously 


president  of  Oracle’s 
European  sales  divi- 
sioo.  was  promoted  to 
oversee  iD  Oracle 
sales  worldwide.  The 
promotion  came  amid 
the  departures  of 
many  top  sales  execu¬ 
tives.  Now,  Squira 
and  Chief  Ftnaixxal 
Officer  Jeff  Walker, 
both  of  ^dxxn  report 
to  C^hief  Executive  (X- 
ficer  Larry  Elfiaon.  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  running  the 
firm  with  Fields. 

Grade  expects  to 
see  25%  revenue 
growth  in  1991, 
Squire  says,  with  the 
hi^iest  growth  rates 
stenuning  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  I^dfic. 

Industry  analysts  are  cautious, 
however.  “The  questioa  show  much 
they’ve  stolen  from  the  future  fbusi' 
ness]  to  achieve  their  past  results," 
says  David  Bayer,  a  senior  software 
analyst  at  Montgomery  Securities  in 
^  Francisco.  ’They’re  certainly 
notout oftbewoods."  □ 
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Can  new  Macs  restore  shine  to  Apple’s  future? 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

Neatly  seven  years  after  co- 
founders  Steve  Jobs  and 
Steve  Wuniak  duzled  the 
world  with  the  Macintosh 
peraonal  compoter,  $5.56 
btlbon  Apple  C^oroputer,  Inc.  doesn't 
look  so  shiny. 

Many  observers  link  the  woes  to 
poor  strategic  plannmg,  an  over¬ 
priced.  laggard  product  liae  and  man- 
agemem  turmoQ.  Abo,  Apple's  ooce- 
snappy  trademark  icons  and  pull¬ 
down  menus  are  oow  commonplace 
in  the  IBM  world. 

“Apple  is  about  two  years  behind 
the  curve  in  many  of  the  things  it 
does  these  days,  and  that's  starting 
to  hurt  them."  says  Jim  Biyner.  an 
analyst  at  research  firm  WUham  K. 
Woodruff  A  Co.  in  DaOas. 

Fortunately  for  Apple,  insiders 
say  nu^  dianges  are  afoot.  (Httef 
Executive  Officer  John  ScuOey  has 
promised  “there  ^  be  oo  sacred 
cows"  as  the  company  realigns.  And 
the  October  incrodiKticin  of  three 
low-cost  macfaines  —  the  Macintosh 
(Classic,  Macintosh  LC  and  Macintosh 
nSl  —  sounded  the  death  kodQ  for 
expensive  Apple  products. 

Critics  say  the  cheaper  products 
are  a  much-needed  first  step  that  wBl 
bdp  the  Cupertino,  CaKf.,  firm  adjust 
to  today’s  market 
During  the  1980s.  the 
success  of  the  Madritosh 
helped  Apple  become  6- 
oaiicially  solid.  Unfbrto- 
nately,  while  it  was  get¬ 
ting  rich,  the  firm’s 
corporate  visioo  became 
bhtrry.  watchers  say. 

“i^ple's  present  men¬ 


tality  is  a  holdover  from  the  era  of 
Steven  Jobs,  wbo  articulated  the 
company’s  mission  as  ’building  great 
computers’  and  ’changing  the 
wofkl.' "  says  Michael  RyaU,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  Decbion  Strategies  Interna- 
tiooal.  a  consulting  firm  in  Mcxns- 
town.  NJ.  “But  this 
vision  is  too  vague  to 
provide  powerful 
guidance  m  the 
19905.  It  doesn’t  give 
the  organiation  a 
dear  road  nup."  The 
result:  Apple's  share 
of  the  $42.3  bilhon  do- 
mestk  PC  market  has 
pkimmeted  from 
about  15%  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  about 
10%  tortay,  according 
to  Dataquest.  Inc.,  a 
San  Jose,  C^..  com¬ 
puter  industry  researcher. 

During  the  same  period,  earnings 
bit  the  slow  track;  net  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept  30  inched 
up  only  5%  firom  the  year  before, 
(xxnpared  with  one  year  earlier, 
fourth-quarter  profits  plummeted 
39%to$98.5fni]liofL 

Obs^ers  say  the  new  low-cost 
Madntoefaes,  especially  the  Classic, 
offer  Apple  new  hope.  ^ul  Norris,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group.  Inc.,  a  re¬ 


search  firm  in  Stamford,  (>xm..  esti¬ 
mates  that  1  million  Classic  sales  are 
possible  within  the  next  year. 

Tbe  company  also  pl^  to  contin¬ 
ue  an  aggressive  roDwt  schedule  in 
1991.  Awaiting  release  is  a  cheaper 
and  lighter  (8  pounds)  portable  com¬ 
puter  based  on  the 
Motorola,  Inc.  68030 
chip.  Also  planned  is  a 
iugb-end,  68040- 

based  Macintosh  and  a 
new  version  of  its  op¬ 
erating  system.  Sys¬ 
tem  7,  that  wiO  in¬ 
dude  several 

communicatioDS  and 
memory  features  not 
expect^  to  appear  on 
P(is  for  severd  years. 
There  may  even  be  a 
Macintosh  based  on 
reduced  instruction 
set  computing  technology. 

Analysts  say  tbe  new  lineup  will 
help  A^e  b^er  compete  agamst 
powerful,  tow-coot  IBM  I^rsonal 
Computer  clones. 

With  the  product  nMmentum  in 
full  swing,  ^iple  USA  President  Rob¬ 
ert  Puette  says  the  company  must 
now  develop  mcxe  effective  distribu- 
tioQ  channels.  Apple  has  long  needed 
to  patch  up  relations  with  dealers, 
who  resent  it  selling  directly  to  large 
customers.  “We  need  to 
beef  up  the  retail  chan- 
nd,”  Puette  says.  “We 
need  to  serve  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  environments.” 

Plans  include  reviving 
slipping  sales  to  schoob 
and  colleges,  phasing  out 
its  “major  accounts”  sales 
force  and  turning  corpo¬ 


rate  sales  over  to  local  dealers. 

Apple  b  also  planning  to  use  lead¬ 
ing  systems  iittegrators,  sudi  as 
Electrooic  Data  Systems  Corp.  and 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Ca.  and  has  in¬ 
vested  cash  in  Exb,  an  independent 
Prat.  Marwick,  Main  &  Co.  unit 

Industry  analysts  say  all  of  these 
moves  are  needed  to  satisfy  sophbd- 
cated  corpOTate  users  and  couk)  help 
Apple  ink  the  major  business  con¬ 
tracts  that  have  forever  seemed  be¬ 
yond  its  grasp. 

Mowowtfcwapof 

The  task  will  bD  to  Morns  Tara- 
dabky,  Apple’s  vice  president  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  i^ormatioo  tech¬ 
nology.  ‘Tor  years,  Apple  was 
viewed  as  a  company  that  simply  did 
not  understand  tbe  corporate 
wofid,"  Taradabky  say&  “But  with 
new  products  like  our  tn^i-end  Mac 
FX.  that  b  changing.'* 

Introduced  in  Mardi,  tbe  FX  b 
>^)pb’s  most  workstation-iike  prod¬ 
uct  yet,  offering  a  4()-MHx  Motorob 
68()^  coovutatkxul  engine. 

Apple  ^so  reportedly  work 
with  Japanese  giants  Sony  Coq).  and 
Toshiba  Corp.  to  develop  and  manu¬ 
facture  its  next-generation  Madn- 
toeh  laptop.  Tbe  move  would  link  ^ 
pie  wiffi  eqierieoced  pbyers  in  a  bM 
market  where  it  has  so  br  only 
stubbed  its  toe. 

“^)ple  b  a  strong  firm  with  good 
produ^,”  says  David  Brown,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Fmnmgiiam,  Maaa.  Tt  dared  to  be 
dffierent  and  won.  and  there  b  stiQ 
plenty  of  opportunity  left."  □ 
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Changing  of  guard,  sharper 
customer  focus  in  store  at  HP 


BY  JJV.  SAVAGE _ 

Observing  He^ett*IVkard 
Co.  management  ts  often 
like  watching  poker  dealers 
in  Las  Vegas.  Shuffle.  Lay 
down  cards.  Shuffle  again. 
Tbou^  the  company  denies  it.  one 
thing  HP's  observers  can  count  on  in 
1991  is  more  shuffling  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  management  and  divisions. 

“My  ciystal  ball  is  dear  enough 
that  I  can  see  additional  changes  at 
the  top/'  says  Michael  Goulde.  vice 
presadent  of  C^ten  Systems  AdvistM^. 
Inc.,  a  consulting  group  in  Boston.  He 
predicts  more  focus  on  customers 
and  marketing,  led  by  top-level  exec¬ 
utives  who  can  bring  about  needed 
changes. 

Company  watchers  say  other 
changes  at  HP  are  on  the  horizon  in 
1991.  including  a  fur¬ 
thering  of  the  open 
systems  stance,  foster 
systems  based  on 
symmetric  multipro¬ 
cessing  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  jazzier  market¬ 
ing.  The  company  also 
says  it  plans  to  spe^ 
more  on  sales,  train¬ 
ing  and  advertising. 

While  1990  reve¬ 
nue  was  up  11%  to 
$13.2  foliion,  net 
earnings  were  down 
by  the  same  amount. 

Net  earnings  per 
share  were  off  by 
13%.  Over  the  year, 
however,  quarterly 
revenue  growth 
dipped  from  17% 

(compared  vrith  the 
first  tiuarter  of  1989)  to  only  6%  in 
the  final  quarter. 

Late  in  1990,  HP  reorganized  its 
top  management  —  iodtiding  the 
chief  executive  position  --  for  the 
fourth  time  in  three  years.  The  rea¬ 
son,  according  to  analysts,  was  to  im¬ 
prove  decision-making  and  coordina¬ 
tion  between  product  groups. 

Deqxte  predictions  of  another  big 
shaken,  HP  says  it  won't  make  any 
laort  hii^-level  changes.  Dick  Watts, 
manager  of  sales  and  dtstributioo  for 
HP  computer  products,  says  be  does, 
however,  cxp^  ripple  effects  to  be 
felt  through  the  organization  during 
the  year. 

l^tc  in  December,  HP  restruc¬ 
tured  its  computer  division,  merging 
four  groups  into  the  new  Networked 
Systems  and  Cooperative  (Computing 
(jTOups.  According  to  Lewis  E.  Platt, 
head  of  C^omputer  Systems,  the  sim¬ 
plified  structure  wffl  help  HP  get 
products  to  market  more  quickly. 

HP  Chief  Executive  Officer  John 
Young,  who  now  shares  the  office 
with  Chief  Operating  Officer  Dean 
Morton,  is  expected  to  stay  in  his  joh 
at  least  throu^  1991,  according  to 
anal^ts. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  company 
will  continue  oa  its  open  systems  cru¬ 


sade.  which  some  analysts  consider  a 
risky  strategy  in  the  short  term. 

For  instance.  HP  b  considering 
full  support  of  open  systems  —  that 
is.  being  an  mtegrator  and  hand-hold¬ 
er  without  regard  to  vendor  hard¬ 
ware.  This  is  a  service  users  migrat¬ 
ing  in  that  direction  are  in  dire  need 
of ,  but  one  that  is  stiD  an  iffy  proposi¬ 
tion ,  according  to  (knilde. 

“The  pec^  fesponsible  for  cus¬ 
tomer  support  on  a  worldwide  basis 
are  figuring  out  bow  for  they  can  go," 
Goulde  says.  "Can  HP  support  five 
platforms  and  500  applications?  Will 
it  get  cooperati<X)  from  other  ven¬ 
dors?" 

Because  of  its  faith  in  open  S)r8- 
tems.  HP  is  better  positio^  t^ 
other  companies  to  become  an  open 
systems  vendor,  says  Carolyn  (Jrif- 
fin,  an  analyst  at  Internatio^  Elata 
Coip.  in  Framingham, 
Ma^. 

HP  has  thrown  its 
weight  in  with  the 
Open  Systems  Foun¬ 
dation.  In  1991,  the 
company  will  offer  the 
first  version  of  OSF’s 
Unix  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  0^/1,  on  its  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISQ 
wortetations  and 
workstations  based  on 
the  Mot<xrola,  Inc. 
68040  processor. 

Some  users  are 
wary.  John  Robinson, 
director  of  corporate 
information  systems 
at  Cox  Enterprises. 
Inc.  in  Atlanta,  fears 
HP's  chai^  into  the 
open  systems  business  would  force 
the  company  to  lose  focus  on  its  own 
products.  "1  don't  see  how  it  could 
succeed  in  selhng  everyone's  prod¬ 
ucts,"  be  8a3rs. 

"They're  not  a  stremg  marketing 
company,"  Robinson  notes. 

CHber  problems  kxun.  HP’s  soft¬ 
ware  strategy.  New  \lfove  Comput¬ 
ing.  invites  ewifusion.  New  Wave  is  a 
host  of  products  designed  to  facilitate 
networioDg.  use  idle  CPU  power  and 
integrate  nuiltimedia.  New  Wave  is 
also  the  name  of  a  personal  comput¬ 
er-based  appheatioo  that  runs  on  top 
of  MS-DOS  Vmdows.  with  added  fea¬ 
tures.  "Clearing  up  that  ctmfusion  is 
on  their  agenda,"  (joulde  says. 

On  the  hardware  side.  H]p  will  roll 
out  two  new  pieces  of  technok^  this 
year  symmetric  multiprocessing  for 
its  Unix  systems  (Series  9000  Model 
870/200  and  870/300).  due  in  mid¬ 
year.  and  a  foster  single  processor. 

The  company  has  announced  wrak 

on  multiprocessing  and  also  aims  to 
juice  up  the  power  of  its  RISC  proces¬ 
sor,  with  fffoducts  with  CPUs  be¬ 
tween  60  h^DIz  and  90  MHz  expected 
in  1991.  □ 


Savage  is  a  West  Cesjt  se¬ 

nior  correspoodrat. 


Do  it  your  way, 
but  quickly 

BYLORYZOTTOLA 

The  watchwords  for  integration  in 
1991  will  be  fast  turnaround,  tar¬ 
geted  sohitioos  and  business-boost¬ 
ing  results  —  eqiedatty  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  commercial 
systems  integrators. 

The  (oDowing  are  some  of  the 
big  integration  issues  that  informa- 
tk)Q  systems  managers  wiD  foce  in 
the  oomittg  year 

•  Do  it  yotuaelf.  The  nufority  of 
organizatioas  will  continue  to  han¬ 
dle  large  integration  projects  in- 
house.  According  to  a  study  by  The  Ledgeway  Groi^*  in  l^- 
ingtoQ,  Mass.,  most  IS  managers  are  unwilling  to  use  outside 
providers  in  such  areas  as  change  management,  strategic  fdan- 
ning  and  needs  assessment. 

Why?  Among  (kher  reasons,  analysts  say.  using  a  commer¬ 
cial  irkegrator  might  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  internal  IS  weakness. 
More  importantly,  the  commercial  systems  integration  market 
is  stiD  unproven.  "Because  H's  an  iminature  market,  it's  taking 
users  longer  to  get  comfortable  with  what  systems  integration 
can  do."  says  Bonnie  CHgrius,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group.  Inc. 
in  Stamford.  Conn. 

As  the  1990s  unfold,  however,  that  may  change.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  commercial  systems  integration  is  expected  to  grow 
24%  annually  for  the  next  few  years,  according  to  Douglas 
Wilder,  manager  of  the  systems  integration  program  at  Input, 
a  research  firm  in  Vienna,  Va. 

•  Fast  is  in.  Tougher  economic  times  have  focused  IS  manag¬ 
ers  on  projects  with  short-term  return  on  investments.  For 
many,  five-  and  10-ycar  projects  are  oul  As  a  result,  analysts 
exp^  great  demand  for  professionaJ  services,  sudi  as  out- 
sourong.  This  arrangement,  Digrius  explains,  lets  IS  manag¬ 
ers  parcel  out  portioos  of  their  dau  centers  or  networks  to  cut 

cosu  while  keeping  strategic  prcjecu  in-bouse. 

•  Let's  get  veitkal.  To  make  themselves  more  attractive  to 
mmiwrgMl  customers.  systems  integrators  wiO  take  a  vertical 
bent  in  '91.  Integration  stalwarts  such  as  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing,  Electrooic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  IBM.  Ptroi  Systems 
Corp.  and  Logica  PLC,  among  others,  have  reorganized  or  re¬ 
aligned  themselves  to  zero  in  on  vertical  markets. 

Wilder  says  hot  IS  areas  for  systems  integrators  in  '91  in¬ 
clude  discrete  manufacturing  and  State  and  local  government. 

•  Swing  yoor  jMitoer,  do-si-do.  Systems  integrator  alli¬ 
ances  win  continue  at  a  hcad-^>inning  pace  next  year.  Vendors 
winfarmtiesorbuycofTqraniestogMinstantexpertiseiDcom- 
merdal  areas  in  which  tb^  have  Ihmted  presence. 

For  example.  Andersen  Consuttiivg  and  Pyramid  Tedmcri- 
ogy  Corp.  are  pushing  Unix  integration,  and  Perot  Systems  and 
IBM  are  courting  facilities  management.  Such  aOiances  will 
further  the  coocentratioo  at  the  hi^  end  of  the  systems  mte- 
gratioo  market  Of  the  leading  vendors  in  1990,  the  top  five 
have  50%  of  the  market,  according  to  Gartner  Group. 

Upshot  The  biggest  and  best-focused  vendors  will  become 
bigger  and  better  focused  in '91. 

^  be  warned,  says  Irv  Shapiro,  president  of  Irv  Shapiro  & 
Assodatesm  Skokie.  DL:  "IS  needs  to  be  careful  when  working 
with  a  system  integrator  ^riio's  in  a  particular  area  for  the  first 
Some  vendors  may  be  throwing  baited  hooks  into  the 
ocean  to  see  where  the  Mes  are.  Once  they  find  the  good  ar¬ 
eas,  they  may  puD  the  other  ho(As  out" 

•  IS  will  pUy  favorites.  Preferred  vendor  sutus  will  move 
into  the  systems  integrator  realms.  "If  you've  been  a  happy 
camper  with  a  system  integrator  you’ve  worked  with  in  the 
past,  who  better  to  call?'' Digrius  a^. 

For  novice  integrator  customers,  this  kind  of  relationship 
l>^nV*rnB  can  be  especially  bdpful.  Joe  Greuticb.  MIS  manager 
at  Roberts  Express,  Inc,  a  transporUtion  services  company  in 
Akron.  Ohio,  agrees.  Now  in  the  midst  of  an  integrated  data- 
I  base  project  with  Ameritech  Information  System  and  SHL 
Systembouse,  Inc,  Greuheh  says.  "If  we  did  this  again,  our 
I  (vendorllistwouldbeverysbort."  □ 


Zottob  i>  a  CffmputtrmrU  wetaor  etStor.  n  depth. 
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Is  this  any  way  to  begin  a  decade? 

A  humorous  look  at  the  goofs,  gaffes  and  glitches  that  made  1990  the  year  that  wasn  Y 


BYMULGIUJN 

JANUARY 

In  Delaware,  a  Control  Data  Caip< 
computer-based  $tate  lottery  system 
goes  baywird.  aflowingloctery  agents 
to  buy  $555,000  worth  ol  wmnmg 
tickets  after  the  winning  number  is 
drawn. 

Savings  and  loan  lycooo  Charles 
Keating  contracts  ari^  CDC  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  Onandal  statements  at  Un- 
coln  Savings  A  Loan. 

ATATs  nationwide  network  crash¬ 
es,  cnppbi^  long-distance  services 
ariTMs  the  couitry  for  nearly  nine 
hours.  MCI  reacts  cahnly  to  its  foe’s 
troubles,  taking  out  a  series  of  fuD 
page  ads  reading  “Nyah  nyah  nyah 
nyaaahnyah.” 

FEBRUARY 

The  Software  Pubfabers  Assodatioo 
annoiBices  plans  to  combat  software 
piracy  by  staging  unannounced  raids 
on  selected  large  businesses.  The 
first  raid  on  a  major  Chicago-area  re¬ 
tailer  nets  17  m^al  copies  of  Lotus’ 
1-2-3  and  a  half-dosen  pirated  copies 
of  Ashtoo-Tate's  Dbase  at  a  cost  of 


only  four  lives.  The  SPA  ca&s  the 
blo^  attack  ”a  warning.” 

Lotus  unleashes  a  mainframe  versioo 
of  1-2-3.  Analysts  charge  that  Lotus 
still  can’t  free  itself  from  the  PC  men¬ 
tality,  noting  that  1-2-3/M  is  ddiv- 
ered  in  a  shrink•w^^  ped  box  the  size 
ofaBuick. 

MARCH 

Former  McCormack  A  Dodge  presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Dodge  sues  Dun  A  Brad- 
street  Software,  rbwnmg  be  was 
forced  out  of  the  cooqiany.  Dodge  al¬ 
leges  that  he  was  puUidy  humiliated 
by  being  locked  out  of  his  office.  DAB 
Software  vdieroentiy  denies  that  a 
snub  was  intended,  pcanting  out  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  Dodge’s  of¬ 
fice  while  washing  machines  were  be¬ 
ing  installed. 

Wth  Paperback  Scrftware  Interna- 
tional  mired  in  a  copyright  suit  with 
Lotus,  I^perback  Dfrector  Adam  Os¬ 
borne  leaves  to  start  a  company  that 
wQi  build  a  ’’revirfutioQaiy”  next- 
generation  expert  system  (aoduct. 

Aioo  Corp.  reports  that  the  source 
code  to  its  next-generatioo  expert 
system  product  is  misang. 


APRIL 

Lotus  and  Novell  stun  the  industry  by 
announcing  i^ans  to  merge.  Signs 
trouble  emerge  quiddy,  thou^, 
when  the  two  companies  clash  over 
whether  to  serve  crab  canapes  or 
mini  egg  rolls  at  the  announcement 
press  oxiference. 


Leaang  giant  Atlantic  Computer 
Systems  all  but  goes  out  of  budness 
b^use  of  the  cdlapse  of  a  popular 
leasing  program.  The  frulure  forces 
the  company’s  IBM  mainframe  cus¬ 
tomers  into  a  difficult  choice  between 
keei^g  their  current  equifxnent  or 


upgrading  to  a  1990  Ford  Taurus 
with  the  I>)wer  Option  package. 

Computer  Associates  announces 
that  it  will  offer  its  own  software  ar- 
cfaitectore  that  supersedes  those  of 
ffiM  and  DEC.  The  company  says  un¬ 
der  the  first  stage  of  the  CA  '90s 
strategy,  to  be  released  in  1991,  aU 
product  announcements  wHl  be  print¬ 
ed  on  identical  statkoery. 

Convicted  Internet  worm  author 
Robert  T.  Mmris  is  sentenced  to 
three  years’ probatioci  and  400  hours 
of  community  service.  Morris 
chooses  a  vdunteer  job  at  ATAT 
headquarters  in  Morristown,  NJ., 
wcHking  on  the  vendor’s  loog-i^ 
tance  network. 

MAY 

The  last  major  holdout  to  the  surge  erf 
Microsoft’s  ^Rndows  support  g^es 
in  as  Lotus  announces  that  it  win  pOTt 
its  1-2-3  sin’eadsbeet  package  to 
TCndows,  which  is  known  inside  Lo¬ 
tus  headquarters  as  ’The  Great  Sa¬ 
tan.”  Loto  Chairman  Jim  Manzi  dis¬ 
misses  the  significance  of  the  move, 
saying  that  the  merger  of  Lotus/No- 
win  make  Microsoft  ”dog  doo- 
doo.” 
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FORECAST  1991 


The  Lotus/Novell  merger  falls  apart 
at  the  eleventh  hour  as  Novell  sud¬ 
denly  demands  an  additional  seat  on 
Lotus’  boaid,  royalty  rights  to  all  Lo¬ 
tus  prodxKts,  a  fleet  of  Cadillac  limou¬ 
sines  and  season  tickets  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Celtics.  Manri  learns  of  the 
disaster  while  on  vacation  at  Disney 
World. 

Microsoft  introduces  Windows  3.0  to 
widespread  critical  acclaim.  Bill 
Gates  sends  Mans  a  Federal  E:q)ress 
package  containing  1.000  p^stic 
"dogdoo-doos." 

IBM  releases  the  first  version  of  its 
Repository  Manager.  Although  the 
initial  product  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  blank  computer  tape,  every 
software  vendor  in  the  world  an¬ 
nounces  plans  to  standardize  on  it. 
and  a  400-raember  user  group  forms. 

Japanese  scientists  say  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  computer  widi  as  much  in- 
telhgeiKie  as  Leona  Helmsley.  but 
they  can’t  think  of  a  use  for  it 

JUNE 

Hitachi  Data  Systems  announces  a 
new  family  of  processors  that  for  the 
first  time  excc^  IBM's  hi^t-end  of¬ 
ferings.  The  company  denies  charges 
that  it  is  moving  aggressively  toward 
the  mainframe  market,  noting  that  it 
positiooed  its  announcement  as  iix 
from  Bsarl  Harbor  Day  as  possiUe. 


Loriis  wins  its  “kwrft-and-fcel”  law¬ 
suit  against  I^perback  Software.  As 
puniahroeitt.  the  judge  forces  I^per- 
back  Software  to  assume  aB  reqxxtsi- 
biitties  for  marketing  Lotus’  Manu- 
kript  wtxrd  processor. 

Lotus  shodcs  the  industry  by  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  to  merge  with  Orade 
Systems. 


JULY 

Ashtoo-Tate  Anally  ships  a  dean  vi¬ 
sion  of  Dbase  IV,  18  months  after  bug 
reports  forced  it  to  pull  the  originai 
Dbase  IV  oS  the  maiket  An  Aditon- 
Tate  spokesman  says  the  fuss  over 
the  original  product's  problems  were 
simply  a  result  of  con^on.  “Did  we 
say  Dbase?  We  meant  Dbeta-test,’’ 
he  says. 

CA  hits  a  financial  brick  wall  as  the 
nearly  billion  dollar  company  reports 
that  quarterly  revenue  will  fall  weD 
below  last  year’s  figures.  The  compa¬ 
ny  says  that  it  can't  explain  the  slow¬ 
down  except  that  for  some  reason, 
customers  are  having  a  problem  un¬ 
derstanding  its  strategy  behind  sell¬ 
ing  32  different  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 


The  Lotus/Oracle  merger  falls 
through  at  the  last  minute  as  Oracle 
demands  full  control  of  the  board  of 
dfrectors,  the  ri^t  to  produce  1-2-3 
dooes,  a  corporate  jet  and  a  seat  on 
the  C^brid^.  Ma^.  dty  coundL 
Mans  is  informed  while  playing  ten¬ 
nis  in  Guadeloupe. 

AUGUST 

After  years  of  denying  that  it  is  over¬ 
staffed,  DEC  fin^  admits  that  it 
must  cut  its  work  force  by  5.000  peo¬ 
ple,  beginning  with  the  1,200  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  corporate  Brushless 
Car^sh  Department. 

Charges  are  drc^iped  against  a  20- 
year-old  hacker  after  prosecutors 
discover  that  infonnation  be  alleged¬ 
ly  stole  from  BellSouth  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  frtm  the  company  for  a  anal) 
fee.  ^  are  not  making  this  up. 

A  blackout  plunges  New  York's  6- 
nanci^  district  into  darkness,  para¬ 
lyzing  the  nation’s  securities  trading 
markets.  The  failure  is  traced  to  a 
vdunteer’s  cubkle  at  AT&Ts  Mor¬ 
ristown.  NJ.,  headquarters. 

IBM  says  it  is  repositiocung  Systems 
Application  Architecture  (SAA)  as  “a 
gr^  ardutecture  for  all  roanloDd,’' 
and  will  expand  the  SAA  umbreOa  to 
encompass  Unix.  VMS,  Apple  Macin¬ 
tosh,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  ba^  double 
cheeseburgers  and  all  General  Mo¬ 
tors  vehicles  made  ance  1983. 

Lotus  announces  plans  to  merge  with 
Amdahl 


SEPTEMBER 


IBM  rolls  out  the  most  ambittous 
mainframe  announcement  in  25 
years,  replacing  its  Systan/370  with 
a  radical  new  architecture  consisting 
(rf  millions  of  digital  watches  running 
in  parallel  Analysts  are  quick  to 
praise  the  IBM  initiative  but  lam¬ 
baste  the  System/390  for  its  annoy¬ 
ing  tendency  to  beep  in  movie  the 
aters. 


use  them  anyway,"  Apple  CEO  John! 
ScuDeysays. 

IBM  researdiers  announce  they  have 
developed  a  microproceasor  so  small 
that  DO  one  cares. 

Lotus  announces  that  it  plans  a 
“merger  of  equals’’  with  AT&T.  An 
AT&T  spokesman  says  tfaia  is  the 
first  he’s  beard  of  it 

NOVEMBER 

Coooenied  about  mounting  losses. 
Unisys  bands  with  stmiiarly  trodiled 
E^tm  Airlines  in  a  joitt  proowtion- 
al  deal  Beginning  in  November,  fbera 
00  Eastern  routes  wiD  eadi  receive  a 
free  fourth  generation  language. 

The  U.S.  government  announces 
that  ipfury  claims  associated  with  re- 
p^tive  motion  —  such  as  typing  — 
soared  in  1989.  Government  spokes¬ 
man  Steve  BaHiner  says  problems 
can  be  avoided  if  users  switch  to  us¬ 
ing  mice  and  “insanely  great"  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  Microsoft  Windows. 


VfaU  Street  darling  Oracle  Systems 
shocks  investors  by  taking  a  $36  mD- 
tion  quarterly  loss.  At  a  caviar  and 
Dom  Perignoo  luncheon  at  Tavern 
oo  the  Green.  Chairman  Larry  Elli¬ 
son,  dressed  in  a  little  black  crushed 
vdvet  Italian  number  that  matches 
the  iqibolstery  in  his  Ferrari,  denies 
that  expenses  are  out  of  oxttroL 

The  Lotus/Amdahl  mer^  falls 
through  wbm  the  companies  can't 
agree  oo  whether  to  order  the  blue¬ 
berry  pancakes  or  the  corned  beef 
hash.  Mans  is  called  back  from  the 
golf  course. 

OCTOBER 

Compaq  says  it  has  solved  proUems 
that  caused  cases  to  crack  in  earlier 
versions  of  its  notebook  computer 
tine.  The  new  Compaq  Rambopro 
(xnnes  in  a  molybdenum  shell  with  a 
backlit  screen  covered  inch-thidc 
fiate  glass.  Whfle  analyfts  concede 
that  the  unit  is  sturdy,  they  question 
friietber  its  3&-pound  wei^t  justifies 
the  notebook  label 


Apple  finally  geta  into  the  low-cost 
cotzqMter  busioesa,  introducing 
three  Macintosbes.  The  company 
manages  to  trim  costs  substantially 
by  removing  the  "Q"  and  ‘X’  keys 
from  the  keyboard.  "RM)ple  lar^ 


Three  members  of  the  stxalled  Le¬ 
gion  of  Doom  hacker  group  are  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  breaking  into 
Bei^th  computers.  However,  all 
tl^  quickly  escape  by  beheading 
the  troQ  that  guards  the  Cavern  of 
Silver  and  wiuqjering  the  magic  pass¬ 
word  into  the  Untern  of  Darkness. 

DECEMBER 

AT&T  launches  a  hostile  takeover 
bid  for  NCR,  daiireng  that  it  wants 
the  acquired  company  to  run  its  foun¬ 
dering  computer  business.  NCR 
Chainnan  diaries  Exley  spurns  tbe 
offer,  threatening  to  hold  his  breath 
until  be  turns  blue.  He  is  later  coaxed 
off  a  fourth-story  ledge  at  NCR  head¬ 
quarters  m  Dayton.  (Mho. 

Ashtoo-Tate's  copyright  infringe 
ni^nf  suit  against  Fox  Software  is 
thrown  out  of  court  when  the  judge 
rules  Dbase  itself  was  lifted  from  a 
public  dnmain  appbcatioo.  nq)erback 
Software  immediately  files  a  counter- 
suit  against  Lotus,  cbaming  the  idea 
for  1-2-3  was  ripped  off  from  an  order 
of  1 5th<eotury  Frandscan  monks. 

Data  General  announces  a  vcBuntary 
severance  plan  ahose  terms  are  so 
attractive  tot  company  founder  Ed- 
son  de  Castro  lays  huns^  off. 
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1991  All-Star  Team 


oversee  the  inner  and  outer  workings  a  fictitious,  medium'Size  aroput- 
er  company  that  produces  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software  devices. 

The  result  (dnrairoU,  huzzah  and  fanfare)  is  ComputerworUi's  1990 
Afl-Star  Team  (rfcwnputer  company  executives.  — JIMNASH 


Yes,  it’s  a  bold  Crate  a  committee  of  esteemed  and  intere^ed 
computer  industry  observers  to  assemble  the  winningest,  t^chin'^ 
executive  ever.  This  dream  team  —  cooiposed  of  a  board  chair, 
rhM»f  executive,  operating,  financial  and  techidcal  officers  —  would 
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Broad 
strokes, 
fine  details 


BYMARYBRANDEL 

For  scnne  vendors  o(  zp' 
pBcation  development 
and  database  manage¬ 
ment  tools,  the  next  12 
months  will  fill  in  the  big  pic¬ 
ture  that's  been  touted  for  a 
yearcM’mwe. 

For  others,  there's  never 
been  a  better  time  to  pull  out 
their  best  crayons  and  ntake 
tbdrmark. 

Here  is  what’s  visible  so 

•  AO/Cyde  remains  sket¬ 
chy.  IBM  ddivered  on  its  ap- 
phcation  development  prom¬ 
ise  and  its  Repository  Uue- 
print  in  1990.  But  "1991  is 
not  the  year  for  AD/Cyde. 
It's  sdH  in  transition,"  says 
Jeff  Tash  at  Database  Ded- 
sions  in  Newton.  Mass. 

Instead,  the  next  12 
months  wiO  be  a  time  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  learn  about  the  new 
envinmment,  be  says.  IBM 
and  its  business  partners  will 
need  to  make  good  on  the 
pnxnise  of  an  integrated  Re¬ 
pository  environment  That 
means  we  should  see  third- 
party  tools  with  initial  links  to 
Repository  Manager. 

This  doesn’t  mean  there 
will  be  sUence  on  the  AD/Cy¬ 
de  front,  though.  "Lodr  for 
incremental  releases  <rf  addi¬ 
tional  interfaces  for  AD/Cy¬ 
de.  including  one  that  lets 
PCs  share  Repository  data," 
says  Robert  Binder,  pripdpal 
at  Robert  Binder  Systems 
Consulting.  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  custcmiers  will 
wait  to  hear  from  index  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  Bachman  Infor¬ 
mation  Sterns,  Inc.  and 
Knowledgeware.  Inc.  The  big 
issue  is  bow  these  toob  will  be 
adapted  to  link  directly  to  Re¬ 
pository  Manager. 

•  Coheskm  takes  shape. 
Continued  on  page  28 


Maybe  it  should  be  called 
the  "Year  of  the  Great 
Amalgamation,"  because 
that's  what  1991  is  shap¬ 
ing  up  to  be.  This  will  be 
the  year  in  which  a  wide  variety  of  new 
and  emerging  technologies  converge 
on  the  desktop. 

Object-oriented  databases,  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging,  neural  networks  and, 
especially,  multimedia  are  among  the 
techndi^^  expected  to  take  on  much 
greater  impmtance  in  1991 ,  accordii^ 
to  several  experts. 

In  the  coming  year,  corporate  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  groups  wiU  also  be 
looking  closely  at  imagiog  technology, 
technok^  watchers  say. 

But  networking  wiD  be  coipMate 
America's  No.  1  technology  invest¬ 
ment,  says  Mary  Rhodes,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  New  Sctence  Associates,  a  coo¬ 
pting  firm  based  in  Southport,  Conn. 

Here’s  a  closer  look  at  some  key 
technologies  for  1991: 

•  Multimedia.  Appbeatioos  are  al¬ 
ready  moving  rapidly  into  the  market¬ 
place,  and  that  pace  will  quicken  in 
1991. 

The  recent  agreement  between  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Cmp.  and  IBM  to  cross-license 
^^ndows  and  OS/2  extensions  in  1991, 
based  on  a  common  set  of  multimedia 
spedficatioDs,  will  help  kick  multiine- 
dia  into  high  gear.  acetPing  to  several 
analysts. 


for  multhnedia  applicatsoos,  says 
Nick  Arnett,  presidPt  of  Multimedia 
Computing  C^..  a  research  firm  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  "Learning  and  cor¬ 
porate  eduratioo:  sales  and  marketing 
and  other  persuasive  business  presea- 
tatioQs;  technical  documentatioo  for 
mamf^nanr^  and  repair;  and  scientific 
and  en^neering  visualization." 

Intel  Corp.  introduced  a  two<hip 
set  for  Digital  Video  Interactive  in  late 
1990  that  now  makes  it  possible  for  a 


manubeturer  to  put  multimeifia  capa¬ 
bilities  into  a  dPetop  comput^  for 
about  $l,000.ThisisabiglPpinpn- 
ce/performance,  wfaiefa  could  begin  to 
pay  off  handsomely  for  companies  pur¬ 
suing  muhiinedia  in  1991. 

Because  the  multimedia  market  is 
so  young,  estimates  of  its  value  vary 
wMy.  Depending  oo  the  definition 
used,  sales  in  1991  are  estimated  at 

between  $500 milbon  and  $15  bilhoQ. 

But  analysts  agree  that  it's  stiO  too 
Continued  on  page  28 


Desktop  bonanza  ahead 

New  technologies  will  make  room  for  themselves  thisyear 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


"We  see  four  maior  growth  areas 


Small  is  big  in  PC  land 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


n  1991,  a  whirlwind  of  change  on  the 
portable  personal  computer  horizon 
will  fashion  a  smaller,  cheaper  and 
more  powerful  PC  landscape. 

Among  the  key  developments: 

•  A  glut  of  Intel  Corp.  80386SX-based  notebook  PCs. 

•  Price  decreases  of  as  much  as  35%. 

•  A  40%  to  50%  ificrease  in  U.S.  laptop  shipments. 

•  RechargeaUe  batteries  that  can  outlast  typical  oickel-cad- 
niiumcellsby50%. 

•  Low-iniced  units  based  00  new  chip  sets  developed  specif¬ 
ically  for  portables. 

•  Ri^bte  laptop  PCs  fr<xn  IBM  and  a  newer  Macintosh  pm*- 
table  from  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 

•  Advances  in  affordable,  easier-to-read  ccka  diqilays. 

In  1991,  the  hot  commodity  is  gomg  to  be  ^  386SX- 
based  notebook-size  compu^,  predicts  Andrew  SeyboM. 
an  analyst  at  E)ataquest,  Inc.  in  Su  jfose,  Calif. 

Debate  the  ladc  of  volume  shipments,  it’s  dear  that  the 
industry’s  new  darling  will  be  SX  IBM-compatiUe  portables 
weighi^  less  than  seven  pounds. 

Cemdex/FaD  '90  was  a  precursor  of  the  SX  squalls  to 


come.  Intel's  booth,  for  example,  harbored  semie  14  pro^ 
type  SX  notebook  machines.  Richard  Horan,  editor-in-chief 
of  PortabU  Technology  Update  in  New  York,  says  be  count¬ 
ed  a  total  of  50  385SX-based  notebook  announcements  or 
prototypes  on  his  Las  Vegas  rounds. 

Prkwworaswwn 

What  does  the  product  ghit  mean  for  users?  Price  wars. 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  initial  $7,000  benchmark  price 

for  its  LTE  386SX  has  already  been  undercut  several  times: 

$1,000  by  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.'s  Travdmate  and 
$3,600  by  AST  Research,  Idc.’s  Premium  Exec  386SX/20. 
to  name  Just  two. 

"We  are  forecasting  a  major  price  war  to  last  for  a  year  to 

a  year  and  a  half,"  says  Will^  ttuestein,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  By  the  end  of 
1991.  SX  notebook  prices  will  be  approximate  $2,500  to 
$3,0(K),  be  predicts. 

As  prices  foil,  more  users  wiD  be  pulled  into  the  portable 
tenqiest  In  foct.  portables  wiD  be  the  only  area  of  growth 
next  year  for  the  PC  industry,  according  to  Bluest^  and 
other  analysts. 

Acconfing  to  Forrester,  unh  sales  of  portables  wei^iing 
less  than  15  pounds  will  up  18%  of  all  PCs  purchased 
by  nonhoine/education  buyers  next  year,  \q)  from  12%  this 
year ,  accon^  to  Forrester . 

Continued  on  page  29 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27  ' 

Expect  a  lot  of  actioo  £roo  Digital  Equipaieot  Corp/s  conqiut- 

er-aided  software  engineenng  (CASE)  strategy.  DEC  pbns  to 
rdeaae  CDD/Repoeitory  in  the  first  half  of  1991,  and  “virtually 
every  vendor  has  signed  up  with  DEC*’  to  develop  compatible 
CASE  toob,  says  Vau^  Mertyn.  chairman  of  CA^  Re¬ 
search  Co^  in  Bellevue,  Vhah. 

•  n  given  Unix  extra  i^oaa.  This  could  be  the  year  that  Tex- 
as  Instnimeftts,  Inc.  steps  out  of  the  shadows  of  AD/Cycle.  A 
key  wffl  be  continuing  beyood  the  IBM  roainfraine  maii^  and 
into  the  open  systems  arena.  **TI  could  do  for  CASE  what  Gra¬ 
de  (fid  for  the  DBMS  market/’ Merlyn  says. 

Not  that  there  aren't  already  CA^  Xo6k&  for  Unix,  TI 

faaa,  however,  is  a  set  of  integrated  tools.  “TI's  integrated  (fie- 
tionaiy  is  here  today.**  Tash  says.  **and  they're  maneuvering 
to  find  oBufcets  where  they'O  be  most  successful  They  could 
come  out  with  a  hifl.  imegrated  tool  set  for  Unix.” 

In  1991,  buyers  should  see  the  rdease  of 'Tl's  Informatioo 
Engineering  Facility  for  Tandem  Computers,  lnc.’s  Nonstop 
and  I^’s  VAX/VMS.  '"There's  no  doubt  there's  a  vacuum  to 
fiD  in  CASE  products  for  Unix.”  Meriyn  says.  “The  question  is. 
is  TI  big  enough  to  do  it?* ' 

•  The  rainbow  effect.  Expect  to  see  some  iostlmg  and  posi- 

tknmg. ‘This  will  be  the  year  to  determine  whether  Com^izr 
Associates  can  regain  some  past  surrews  of  CuUinet  and 
ADR,”  Tash  says.  The  firm  has  a  lot  to  offer  people  interested 
in  downsang,  be  adds. 

Also,  with  Grade's  finandal  woes  and  Ask  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  1k.'8  recent  purchase  of  Ingres  Corp.,  Sybase.  Inc.  may 
rhangp  the  pDsitiaD  previously  held  by  the  two  database  man¬ 
agement  system  leaders. 

•  The  ohfect^wiented  outline.  'The  term  object-oriented 
wiD  cootinue  to  buzx  on  both  the  DBMS  and  appbations  devel- 
fywwM  fronts.  ffiM  will  aimouiice  support  for  o^ect-oriented 
bnguages  on  AO/Cyde,  with  its  first  offering  be^  SnalltaPc 
in  the  first  half  of  1991.  It  will  he  1992,  however,  before  the 
Repository  Manager  Information  Model  wiB  accommodate  ob¬ 
jects.  This  could  be  the  year  that  DB2  gets  some  object-orient¬ 
ed  extensioos  as  wdl  accordiog  to  Tash. 

DEC  wiD  introduce  its  objetrt  oriented  language  TreQis  for 
lheoammerdalmaxket.aDdithasajoiotarrangemeotwithGb- 
jectivity.  1^  to  develop  an  object-oriented  database. 

•  Distributed  . .  r  finally?  Look  for  IBM  to  continue  its 
quest  for  a  distributed  dabrinse.  The  firm  will  say  in  1991 
when  it  can  provide  hnfcs  between  its  VM  and  MVS  mainfirame 
ifatahawi  and  has  hinted  about  availriMlity  for  ocher  links,  too. 
This  hint  means  we  may  finally  find  out  when  the  OS/2  data¬ 
base  manager  can  talk  to  OB2  and  other  host  DBMSs.  But  the 
goal  to  unite  its  four  Systems  Application  Architecture  data¬ 
bases  is  still  years  away. 

At  DEC,  RDB  wffl  become  interoperable  vnth  DEC'S  other 
databases.^  Network  Application  Support,  and  interoperabi¬ 
lity  with  Oracle  databases  should  appear  in  late  1991.  □ 


Bnadd  »  a  Cna^MWnwrUwnw  edtfw.  product 


Promisuig  developments 

UVs  asM  about  tkt  matt  promising  approach  to  improving  systems 
developmeiU  lu  their  orfomuation.  the  mofority  ofsofimare  dev^pen 
at  targe  and  me^am-sue  IBM  shops  said  front-end  CASE 


Desktop 

FROM  PAGE  27 

soon  for  the  compelling  business 

applications  that  could  drive  the 
multimedia  market  in  the  same 
way  that  qjreadsbeets  fueled  the 
advent  of  personal  computers. 

The  missing  link  is  multime¬ 
dia  standards  for  the  way  infor¬ 
mation  is  stored,  manipulated 
and  presented  under  multimedia 
applications.  However,  industry 
watchers  say  that  ^andards  in 
these  areas  wiQ  be^  to  fall  into 
place  next  year. 

Two  groups  within  the  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  Organization 
—  Joint  RwCographics  Experts 
Group  and  Motion  Photogra¬ 
phies  Experts  Group  —  are 
devdoping  standai^  for 
still  video  and  full-motion 
video,  respectively. 

Thus,  what  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  about  multimedia  in 
1991  b  its  erqweted  impact 
on  compression  techndogy 
and  ^aodards.  digital  signal 
processing,  video  digitizing, 
optical  storage  and  net¬ 
works.  And  because  multi- 
media  often  includes  combi¬ 
nations  of  audio,  video  and 
other  copyri^ted  material, 
experts  say  the  issues  of  in- 
tefiectual  property  owner¬ 
ship  and  royalty  payments 
will  also  heat  up  in  1 99 1 . 

•  CD-ROM.  More  flavors 
of  compact  disc/read-only 
memory  (CD-ROI^  optical- 
disc  technology  will  debut 
this  year,  bringing  new  mui- 
timnJia  capabilities  to  desk¬ 
top  computers. 

Compact  (fisc  interactive 
(CDD,  devd<^>ed  by  Philips 
N.V.,  will  pick  up  momentum 
with  the  introduction  of  consum¬ 
er  players,  some  experts  be- 
beve.  CDI  in  its  current  form  is 
capable  of  storing  7,000  images 
or  72  minutes  of  full-screen,  full 
motion  animation,  along  with 
digitat  stereo  audio. 

An  extended  architecture  for¬ 
mat  of  CD-ROM.  caDed  CD- 
ROM  XA  —  vriiich  combines  the 
audio  and  video  capabilities  of 
CDI  and  the  industry  standards 


•  Multimedia  databases  that 
blend  audio,  video,  text  and  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  data  will  inch  closer 
to  the  mainstream  in  1991,  ana- 
ly^say. 

/  How  to  manage,  manfoulate 
^  retrieve  this  diverse  mix  of 
mformation  wdl  be  one  of  the  key 
challenges  facing  vmdors  tlus 
year.  The  databases  will  be 
aimed  at  individual  users  rather 
than  the  distributed  databases 
aimed  at  organizational  comput¬ 
ing.  The  stdutioo  will  be  fouiri  in 
ofaject-oriemted  technology  U^t 
wdl  enable  users  to  customize 
databases  to  suit  their  specific 
needs. 

Several  major  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Oracle  Systems  Corp.. 
are  woiidng  on  object-oriented 


IS  views  its  future 

Software  development  toots  and  imaging  lead 
the  pack  of  emerging  technrdogies  that 
interest  top  IS  managers  most 


C^ZmdeAtf  Miwafe 
prodBctivi^  tDoh . 

[mase  systems  asMl  proerwang  . . 
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119% 
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DBMS  products.  Traditional  da¬ 
tabase  vendors  such  as  Ingres 
Corp.  and  Sybase,  Inc.  will  begin 
to  feel  competitive  pressure  as 
object-oriented  databases  start 
receiving  more  attention. 

•  Image  processing,  stiU  in  its 
infancy,  is  outpacing  all  other 
segments  of  data  processing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  analysts.  BIS 
CAP  International.  Inc.,  a  Nor- 
well,  Mass.-based  researdi  firm 
estimates  the  market  wiO  reach 
$2  billion  by  1993. 


the  respondents. 

According  to  the  Boston- 
based  research  firm  The  Yankee 
(}roup,  communications  budget 
at  Fortune  1,000  companies  will 
rise  an  average  cf  6.1%  in  1991. 

With  the  growing  popularity 
of  LANs,  many  users  may  find  a 
darker  side  to  usEDg  Uiem. 

“1  expect  to  aee  more  compa¬ 
nies  win  start  finding  problMns 
wHh  local-area  networks  and 
start  questioning  why  they  are 
using  them,”  predicts  Norman 
Weizer,  senior  consultant  at  Ar¬ 
thur  0.  Little,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“With  more  work  being  done 
on  the  desktop.  LAN  security 
win  become  more  important 
chan  ever,”  agrees  Patzi^  Cor¬ 
rigan.  managing  director  of 
*  Corri^GroupInformation 
Services  in  San  Francisco 
and  co-authm’  of  Building 
Local  Area  Networks. 

“The  m^or  network  op¬ 
erating  systems  like 
Netware  have  pretty  foir  se- 
aaity,"  he  continues.  "The 
weak  link  in  all  of  this  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  access  to  a 
LAN  system  than  a  main¬ 
frame.” 

Yet  despite  these  securi¬ 
ty  concerns.  Weizer  pre¬ 
dicts  that  expectations  for 
LANs  will  continue  to  rise, 
causing  companies  to  seek 
even  greater  use  of  the 
tedmology.  He  predicts 
that  groupware  and  elec¬ 
tronic  conferencing  in  par¬ 
ticular  win  become  more 
prevalent 

•  Neural  aetworiu,  while 
still  far  from  wid^pread 
commercial  accqiunce,  will 
continue  to  mature  this  year. 
Several  firms  includmg  IBM  and 
Intel  have  been  putting  reaearcb 
dollars  imo  software  and  chip 
tecluMdogy. 

The  residts  of  those  efforts 
may  be^  to  pay  dividends  in  the 
latter  part  of  1991.  The  market 
for  the  tedmology  will  be  about 
$100  million  in  1991  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  soar  to  $  1  billion  by  the 
aiid-19906.  according  to  some 
analysts. 

•  Wiodcrwi  appUcationa. 
Among  the  other  interesting  ar- 


The  missing  link  is  multimedia 

standards  for  the  way  information  is 
stored,  manipulated  and  presented  under 
multimedia  applications. 


of  CD-ROM  —  wiD  abo  debut. 
Some  believe  it  could  become  a 
standard  in  its  own  ri^t. 

ffiM  wUl  offidaDy  throw  its 
weight  behind  an  optical-disc 
technology  and  at  the  same  time 
“legitiniize''  the  technology, 
Rhodes  predicts. 

“Managiag  the  storage  de¬ 
mands.  retrieval  times  of  optical 
storage,  the  emergence  of  color 
and  how  it  wiD  be  shipped  across 
the  network,”  wiU  beemne 
pressing  issues  in  1991,  she 
adds. 


•  Networking.  Both  local  and 
wide-area  networks  continue  to 
be  a  priority  for  Fortune  1,000 
organizations. 

A  recent  Computerworid 
survey  of  Compultrworid  Pre¬ 
mier  100  companies  showed 
that  nearly  two-thirds  consid¬ 
ered  networking  and  rdated 
technologies  to  be  “the  most 
critical"  technology  for  competi¬ 
tive  success  over  the  next  five 
years.  LANs,  in  particular,  were 
judged  to  be  most  important: 
They  were  cited  by  oneHiurd  of 


eas  wiO  be  more  Windows-based 
appbeatioos  that  wiU  expand  the 
computing  capabilities  of  both 
naive  and  experienced  users,  an¬ 
alysts  say. 

•  Laptop  coo^tera  running 
Windows-based  applicatioas  wiU 
also  be  hot  (see  6t^  page  27). 

‘  That  is  going  to  be  a  acream- 
er  [in  19911,"  Weizer  says. 
“People  who  would  not  h^e 
considered  it  before  wiD  now  in 
foct  be  willing  to  ^e  up  their  un- 
der-(airplane}-seat  space  for  it” 

•  X-Wndow  terminals  wUl 
also  be  judged  useful  or  not  by 
many  corporations  in  1991.  For 
many,  the  (dioke  wiD  be  between 
X-Wmdow  terminals  and  disk¬ 
less  P^  □ 


PSaatAsuCompmkruorMtmsaot 

edkor,  adnoced  tednoloDr- 
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PCiand 

FROM  PAGE  27 

While  the  research  company 
predicts  a  10%  decline  in  desk¬ 
top  PC  ^ptneitts,  it  says  laptop 
system  unit  sales  are  expected  to 
increase  from  832.000  this  year 
to  miUioQ  in  1991. 


cadmium  battery.  Alternatively, 
the  new  batteries  can  offer  the 
same  life  expectancy  at  half  the 
size  and  wd^t 

A  typical  example  is  the  nick- 
el-hy<fride  battery  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  with  Todiiba  Corp.’s 
$5,499  T2000SX  system  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1991. 

Chipsets 


Highly  portable 

Mon  ustn  viO  b«  padiing  laptops  and 
matehook  PCs  during  the  coming  years 


1990* 

Percent  of  U.S.  market 
Tool  uaii  mkk 

xanjooo 


10% 


1993* 

Percent  of  II.S.  market 

Toikl  unit  sdcs 

4A97fiOO 


Laptop/ 

luggable 


liiggable 

'FVoypded 


Smmtr  Vtofcgnwiii  1  cvtuuitmii  ■■  Im. 

Industry  developers,  lured  by 
potential  pn^.  should  soar  to 
new  hd^ts  of  technological  in¬ 
nova  tion. 

"Since  the  notebook  market 
is  about  to  take  (£  like  crazy, 
people  are  finally  gomg  to  put 
the  research  dollars  into  battery 
technology,"  Seybold  says. 

Bntfnrbattwriws 

Ofte  advance  already  getting  at¬ 
tention  is  the  nickel-hydride  bat¬ 
tery.  The  new  dedgn  can  yidd  a 
50%  greater  life  span  thu  the 
typical  three  hours  d  the  nickel- 


designed  by  Intel  and  Advanced 
Micro  Devices.  Inc.  specifically 
for  portables  will  also  show  up  in 
machines  firom  at  least  20  ven¬ 
dors  in  1991,  according  to  ana¬ 
lysts. 

Because  the  chip  sets  consoli¬ 
date  previously  separate  compo¬ 
nents  and  controls,  they  make  it 
cheaper  for  systems  vendors  to 
design  and  build  smaller  ma¬ 
chines.  This  should  in  turn 
smooth  the  way  for  more  low- 
priced  notebook  systems  to  en¬ 
ter  the  market 

The  chip  sets  —  the  Intel 


Irs  Shakeout  Time 

While  a  boom  In  me  laptop  market  is  good  news  for 
bu^.  analysts  say  the  competitive  cydone  be- 
ing  whipped  up  by  portable  PC  vendors  may  cany  away  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  competitors. 

"The  whole  category  Is  mowing  very  rapkty.  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  manufacturers  are  finding  It  very  unprofttable," 
says  Dick  Shaffer,  president  of  Technologk:  Partners  in  New 
York. 

According  to  Shaffer,  only  htgh-pnifHe  nnanufacturers 
with  distinctive  products  —  Including  Toshiba.  Compaq 
and  Zenith  Data  Systems — can  fiope  to  prosper. 

Other  analysts  say  that  even  portable  heavyweights 
such  as  Com(^  could  get  battered.  Already,  a  hatf-rkuan 
competitors  —  including  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  arxl  AST 
Research,  me.  ~  have  announced  386SX-besed  rate¬ 
book  PCs  that  underprice  ar>d/or  outperfonn  Compaq's  fan 
1 990  LTE  introduction. 

Ironiediy,  observers  say  It  Is  likely  that  Compaq's 
newest  LTE  wW  cHvert  sales  from  Its  other  portables,  espe¬ 
cially  Its  386SX-based  laptop,  the  SLT.  "We  think  there  wM 
be  some  cannibdization  of  the  SLT,"  says  Lorie  Strong,  a 
Compaq  prtxjuct  marketing  manager.  "But  there’s  fkH 
enou^  LTE  vohm«  shipping  yet  to  understar>d  the  ef¬ 
fects." 

RiCHAROmSTQRE 


386SL  and  AMD  AM286ZX  and 
LX  —  are  designed  to  require 
lesa  power,  further  enharidng 
the  potential  for  boosted  battery 
bfe  spans  in  portables  using  the 
chips. 

New  entries,  pockets 

The  appearance  of  rumored  new 
units  horn  IBM  and  Apple  will 
add  zest  to  the  portable  zephyr. 
Even  if  the  machines  bil  to  ap¬ 
pear  or  turn  out  to  be  flops,  it 
probably  won't  be  enough  to 
slow  market  momentum. 

Few  Intel  148&-based  pord- 
ble  systems  are  due  yet  Despite 
IBM’s  entry  into  the  portable 
486-based  arena  this  next 
year  will  find  machines  from  only 
a  few  firms  chasing  a  small,  high¬ 
ly  specialized  niche  market,  ana¬ 
lysts  agree.  They  note  that  few 
people  feel  they  need  a  486  on 
their  desktop,  let  alone  under 
their  arms. 

Bxket-size  portables,  which 
garnered  a  lot  of  attentkm  this 
year  for  their  novel  packa^g, 
will  largely  remain  novelties  in 
1991.  Observers  say  the  ma¬ 
chines  trade  off  too  much  func- 
tkmaiity  for  size  and  are  unlikely 
to  capture  more  than  a  specialty 
market 

While  users  acknowledge  and 
appreciate  the  growing  power 
and  shrinking  size  of  portables, 
"they’re  still  a  little  off  from 
what  people  want  and  need,” 
says  Steve  Leopold,  a  portable 
computer  user  at  Anritsu  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Inc.  in  Oakland.  NJ.  "I’ll  be 
happy  when  they  come  out  with 
a  nice  color  display  that’s 
cheap." 


"Even  if  we  don’t  move  af¬ 
fordable  color  to  the  laptop,  it 
wiD  make  it  to  the  larger  porta¬ 
bles  and  may  even  put  a  little 
spark  back  into  the  transport¬ 
able  category,"  says  G^ge 
Thompson,  an  analyst  at  Data- 
pro  Research.  Inc.  in  Delran. 
NJ. 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp.,  a 
pioneer  in  ptvtable  color  sys¬ 
tems.  will  unveil  its  AC- 
powered.  15-pouDd  Color  Star 
unit  next  year  for  $10,000  to 


$15,000.  Toshiba’s  color 
T5200C  is  already  shipping  and 
costs  $9,499. 

With  or  without  color,  the 
portable  computer  market  wiD 
continue  to  evolve  toward  most 
users'  ultimate  goal  —  a  power¬ 
ful.  uncompromising  desktop 
personal  computer  that  fits  in  a 
glove  (xxnpartnient  and  is  as 
tight  as  a  summer  Izreeze.  □ 
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Get  ready: 
More’s  coming 

BYJOANIEM.WEXLER 

Buyers  will  see  vendors  re¬ 
sponding  with  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  netwwking  choices 
in  1991.  Several  network¬ 
ing  technologies  will 
emerge,  providing  users 
with  more  connectivity, 
faster  network  speed  and 
better  baztdwidth  tnanage- 
meot  Among  them: 

•  Enhanced  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  aervicea. 
PuUic  and  private  wide- 
area  leleconununicatioas  suppliers  wiQ  be  butting 
heads  with  a  variety  of  products  and  services.  Major 
long-distaDce  suppliers,  to  particular,  will  be  beefing  up 
their  offering. 

Virtual  private  netwwks  let  users  allocate  a  portion 
of  the  public  network  between  their  pranises  and  a 
carrier's  central  office.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  private  network  to  companies  lacking  the 
traffic  for  communicatioDS  lines. 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  will  roll  out  a  "shared 
network"  serince  in  1991.  U.S.  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  will  provide  virtual  netwoA  service  interna¬ 
tionally  during  the  first  quarter. 

Private  vendors  will  abo  continue  to  aggressively 
court  users  who  need  the  high  speeds  and  bandwidth 


management  required  for  aK>bcatioos  sudi  as  remote 
local-area  netw^  interconnection,  ima^ng,  video¬ 
conferencing  and  ONnputer^uded  design. 

•  New  public  services.  Public  carriers  are  striving  to 
keep  pace  with  the  high-speed  data  networking  tech¬ 
nologies  being  rolled  out  by  private  companies. 

AT&T  says  it  wiD  defivW  a  384K  bit/sec.  version  of 
its  Software  Defined  Data  Netw(»k  in  first  quarter. 
A  1.5M  bit/sec.  optioo  is  set  to  be  rdeased  in  the  third 
quarter.  Tte  carrier  has  also  committed  to  a  first-quar¬ 
ter  nrikxit  of  iu  Accunet  T45  Reserved  Service.  The 
service  wiD  aUow  users  to  access  45M  bit/sec.  band¬ 
width  on  a  demand  or  scheduled  basis. 

MCI  says  it  wiD  provide  switched  Tl  and  switched 
T3  services  by  the  third  quarter. 

•  Frame  relay,  airitch^  Tl  and  T3  and  switched 
multimegabit  data  aenrice.  Pubbe  carriers  are 
working  feveridity  to  compete  with  high-speed 
switched  services  that  can  accoinmodste  video  and 
other  high-bandmdth  applications. 

"Boyers  must  continue  to  evaluate  smtchii^  tech- 
Qolopes,  inchiding  multiplexed  circuit  switching, 
frame  relay  and  cell  relay,’’  says  Phil  Evans,  president 
of  thelnternationai  Communications  Association. 

Frame  relay  is  a  form  of  packet  sa^ching  that 
moves  data  foster  because  it  eliininates  erTm  detection 
and  cmrectioa  in  each  network  link.  Cisco  Systea^, 
Inc.  and  Sbatacoro,  Inc.  are  already  shfoping  products. 
Tuneplex,  Inc.  has  just  started  shipping  a  ceO-rday 
product  tine. 

The  best  choice  is  stiO  undear  and  is  a  major  issue  to 
be  decided  in  1991,  says  Lkmel  GiDerman.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  regulatory  ^drs  at  the  Tele-Coounuoications 
AssodatxuL 

The  big  decision,  adds  Todd  Dagres,  director  of 
communications  research  and  consulting  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston.  wiD  be  whether  companies 


should  implement  frame  relay  themselves  or  work 
with  the  local  telephone  companies  in  iinplenienting 
switched  muhimegabil,  an  emerging  4SM  bit/sec. 
packet-svitebed  data  service. 

•  PDDI  aa  bockbooe  technology.  Expect  to  see  Fi¬ 
ber  Distributed  OaU  Interfoce  (FDDD  as  a  key  back¬ 
bone  in  the  tatter  half  of  1991.  "The  standard  is  in 
place,  products  have  rolled  out  and  companies  are  go¬ 
ing  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  16M  fbit/sec.]  token-rings 
and  lOM  bit/sec  Etberoeu,"  Dagres  says.  Some  20% 
of  Fortune  1,000  firms  wiD  explore  FDDI  backbones, 

and  some  wffi  even  buDd  produrtioo  systems,  be  adds. 

Prices  for  the  fiber-based  lOOM  bit/aec.  LAN  are 
expected  to  remain  high  for  another  year  or  two. 

•  Interoperable  LAN  operating  ayatema.  Penoo- 
al  coenputer/LAN  interoperability  wiD  be  hot  in  1991. 
Analysts  say  users  are  demanding  it 

Buyan  Systems.  Inc.  wiD  not  commit  to  a  bnk  with 
Microsoft  C^.'8  LAN  Manager  in  1991.  Similarly. 
NoveD.  Inc.  —  with  55%  of  the  LAN  market  share 
is  mum  on  linking  its  Netware  LANs  wHh  other  LANs. 

"But  there  wiD  be  increasing  pressure  on  LAN  ven¬ 
dors  to  provide  books  to  competitors'  networks,"  says 
Kevin  O’NriD,  vice  president  of  network  research  at 
Business  Research  Group  in  Newton.  Mass.  Dagres 
adds:  "If  they  don’t,  someone  dae  wiD." 

Even  IBM  has  announced  that  it  wiD  be  providing 
hooks  from  Netware  to  its  Netview  networic  manage¬ 
ment  system  during  the  second  quarter  of  1 99 1 . 

•  Wirelcaa  LANs.  In  1991,  wireless  technology  wiD 
emerge  as  a  cabling  alternative,  Dagres  says,  if  the 
post  per  coonectioD  can  come  close  to  shidded  twisted 

pair.  Motorola.  Inc.'s  15M  bit/sec.  microwave  technol¬ 
ogy  announced  last  foO,  for  example,  is  set  for  avaflabO- 
ity  in  the  first-quarter.  □ 
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outlook: 

PRINTERS 
AND  OUTPUT 
DEVICES 


Speedier, 

cheaper, 

colorful 

BY  STEFANIE  MCCANN 

Whether  yw  u»* 
ersare<togs(ni- 
jde  memos  or 
printing  catalogs 
and  big  proposab.  price, 
speed  and  color  are  expected 
to  make  their  lives  easier  in 
1991. 

•  Print  »  cheap.  Look  for 
lower  prices  on  aO  types  of 
printers.  Competition  and 
maturing  products  are  the 
main  reasons,  says  Larry  Ja¬ 
mison.  an  analyst  at  BIS  CAP 
International.  loc. 

Prices  for  desktop  impact 
printers  wiU  drop  as  low  as 
$2,000. 

•  Variatiocis  on  a  ream. 
Analysts  say  not  to  expect 
many  new  printer  tedmol- 
ogies  in  1991  —  only  eo- 
haaoements.  One  hot  new 
technology  is  dye  diffusion, 
wfaicfa  uses  a  film  with  ink  cap- 
sulea.  Heat  breaks  up  cap¬ 
sules,  and  the  ink  gets  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  pap^.  Analysts 
say  the  process  gives  pb^o- 
graphic  quality. 

•  Hot  iQHhrida.  Muttifunc- 
tionai  devices  that  combine 
facstfflile,  printer  and  photo¬ 
copier  into  one  device  wiD  be 
big.  Typical  of  the  new  breed 
is  Rk^  Corp.*s  forthcoming 
DS320F.  a  $9,995  di^ 
copier  with  fax  capability. 
The  DX'l  allows  infonnation 
to  go  (firectiy  from  a  personal 
computer  screen  to  a  fox  ma¬ 
chine.  expbim  Tom  Saodock, 
an  analyst  at  BIS  CAP. 

•  Slashes  of  color.  Color 
may  not  be  the  biggest  issue 
this  year,  but  it  wiD  stiO  be 
worth  watching.  Spectra.  Inc. 
plans  to  release  an  OEM  de¬ 
vice  for  under  $10,000  that  it 
says  plans  to  decrease  the 
probto  of  ink  chipping  of  pa¬ 
per.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  wiD 
incroduce  a  method  of  colori- 
ation  in  digital  form  that  it 
ays  wiO  improve  speed  and 
accuracy.  □ 


McCaon  •  I  eifitfK 


“Hello,  Europe? 
This  is  the  II.S.  calling” 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 


Will  this  be  the  year  that  you  can  send  a  facsimile 
to  Poland  in  less  than  a  day? 

As  barriers  to  international  trade  conoe 
tumbling  down  across  the  European  business 
community,  multinational  firms  are  clamoring  for  a  com¬ 
parable  opening  European  communications  services. 


Espedaily  desired  are  the  competition, 
broader  options  and  lower  prices  that 
often  accompany  deregulation. 

Thus,  1991  could  wdl  be  a  water¬ 
shed  year  for  such  unprovemeitts, 
coming  as  it  does  ri^t  before  tbe  ofB- 
cial  fouDch  of  the  European  open  mar¬ 
ket  in  1992  and  after  a  year  cf  key  ini¬ 
tiatives  amed  at  fostering  pan- 
European  communicatioas  ^^stems. 

However,  firms  are  stiO  encounter¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  setting  up  commuoica- 
tioos  links  to  support  marketing 
thrusts  across  Europe. 

Among  the  bigger 
problems  are: 

•  High  rates.  Unrea¬ 
sonably  high  rates  in 
some  countries  make  an 
incoming  caO  to  the 
U.S.  two  to  four  times 
tbe  cost  of  the  same  call 
in  reverse. 

Schindler  Elevator 
Corp.  recently  held  a 
meeting  to  break  out 
tbe  costs  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  U.S.-to-SwH- 
zeriand  talk  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  “tbe 
half  of  tbe  link  would 
cost  $3,000  and  tbe 
Swiss  half.  $7,000.” 
says  Ed  Hodgson,  man¬ 
ager  of  computing  aixl 
communications  at 
SchirMfler. 

•  Lack  of  digital  coo* 
oectKMiB.  Another  problem  is  a  scar¬ 
city  of  the  hi^)-8peed  digita]  connec¬ 
tions  that  U.S.  firms  have  come  to  take 
for  granted.  ”I  think  people  stiS  com¬ 
municate  in  Austria  fay  buildittg  signal 
filers  on  a  hilltop.”  says  Hodgson, 
whose  company  recently  considered 
network  options  in  that  nation. 

•  Differing  atandarda.  A  hnk  from 
Italy  to  Sweden,  for  examine,  tnvr^es 
buying  drcurts  separately  from  every 
Ririal  Tdephone  and  Telegraph  au¬ 
thority  (PTT^  in  between —  each  with 
its  own  priciag.  interfoang  and  equip¬ 
ment  buying  rules. 

‘Tn  country  A.  you  can  onhr  attach  a 
modem  specif  by  that  country,  sold 
by  that  PIT;  in  country  B,  you  can  use 
any  modon.”  explams  Donna  Valtri, 
manager  of  netw^  services  market¬ 
ing  at  GE  Information  Services.  Tbe 
European  Community's  Council  of 
Ministers  attempted  to  address  tbe  9t- 
uatioo  last  summer  by  proposiog  tbe 
Open  Network  Provisioo  (ONP).  iriiich 
for  European  carriers  to  “haimo- 


nixe"  tbeir  tarifi  structures  and  equip¬ 
ment  proviskn  regulations.  An  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  ONP  is  a  common 
standard  for  interfodng  equipment 
with  carrier-based  services. 

How  qtnckly  a  truly  open,  competi¬ 
tive.  pan-European  network  environ¬ 
ment  develops  depoxls  a  great  deal  on 
how  much  pressure  tbe  Europ^ 
Commission  and  major  users  can  bring 
to  bear  on  recalcitrant  countries. 

Tbe  UK,  France,  Spain,  Germany 
and  Italy  have  aQ  become  highly  at¬ 


tuned  to  business  users’  needs  as  they 
jockey  for  the  positioo  of  most-fovored 
hub  of  ^obal  networking. 

'They’re  afl  in  tbe  throes  of  dereg¬ 
ulation  aix)  hungry  for  business,”  says 
Douglas  Fields,  telecommunicatkms 
manager  for  infcvmation  services  at 
United  I^cel  Service,  Inc. 

Some  m^jor  advances  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Eastern  European  na¬ 
tions.  Several  countries  are  already 
taUdng  with  value-added  network  pro¬ 
viders  and  seeking  to  “buikl  an  infra¬ 
structure  where  none  exists.”  <rfteo 
with  foreign  help,  Valtri  says. 

Tbe  real  question  is  bow  fost  the 
pan-European  communications  move¬ 
ment  wiU  invade  tbe  middle  tier  — 
countries  that  continue  to  support 
their  PTTs’  monopolies  but  stand  to 
lose  much  if  they  do  not  join  the  open 
coromunkatioos  movement. 

The  European  Commtsskm  target¬ 
ed  such  protectionist  policies  i^sum- 
mer  in  its  (^IP  by  cafiing  for  PTTs  to 
give  value-added  network  providers 


and  other  network  services  guaran¬ 
teed  access  to  bask  national  telefrfiooe 
services. 

However,  tbe  commission  may  not 
be  able  to  make  such  atfoiratkns  stick. 
Here  again,  global  firms  may  provide 
tbe  needed  commercial  impetus  where 
offidal  bodies  foil  Schindler  has  also 
been  pressuring  AT&T  to  defky  a 
switched  64K  t^sec.  link  to  Switzer¬ 
land  via  its  Switdied  -Dighal  Intema- 
tkoal  service.  Companies  like 
Schindler,  with  present  and  grov^g 
global  comnninicatioas  needs,  are  iike- 
ty  to  stay  frustrated  with  vdiat  seems 
like  a  snail’s  pace  toward  viable  pan- 
European  networking.  StiD,  signifirant 
improvements  are  conung: 

•  International  circuit  prk^  should  fall 
on  an  avera^  of  20%  per  year  across 
Europe  during  tbe  next  five  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stamford,  Conn. -based  re¬ 
search  firm  Gartner  Group.  Inc. 

•  Digital  switch  services  are  ejOend 
ing  tbeir  reach,  both 
within  Europe  and  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  AT&Ts  &4K  bit/ 
sec.  Switched  Ihgital 
Intematkmal  service 
provides  savings  over 
dedicated  lines. 

AT&T  pbiK  to  ex¬ 
pand  tbe  service  to  at 
least  10  more  countries 
in  1991  and  wiD  also  ex¬ 
pand  tbe  bandwidth  to 
384K  bit/sec.  at  an  un¬ 
disclosed  future  date. 

•  Virtually  every  majOT 
European  country  has 
pron^sed  that  Intema- 
tkoal  Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN)  “wiD 
be  avaOafaie  to  every¬ 
one  by  1992,”  says 
vid  'Tbunder.  (jartner 
Group’s  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  European  Tele- 
communkatioQs  Strategies. 

•  'The  (Consultative  (Committee  for  In¬ 
ternationa]  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 
recently  announ^  approval  of  a  0ob- 
sl  ISDN  signaling  standard,  Q.767, 
which  should  finafiy  make  it  possible 
for  various  carriers  in  Europe  —  and 
perhaps  even  the  U.&  ~  to  intercon¬ 
nect  their  I^N  services  directly  rath¬ 
er  throu^  traditional  siritched 
56K  bit/sec.  circuits. 

•  Several  consortia  are  nanored  to  be 
jockeying  for  tbe  chance  to  provide  a 
pan-European  broadband  digital  net¬ 
work. 

Tbe  project  wiD  at  long  last  mesh 
communkatioos  services  throu^KWt 
the  various  nations,  says  Jeremy 
Frank,  Cfortner  (xfoiqi’s  vice  president 
of  European  telffinimmmkatioos:  ”1 
hope  that  more  than  one  wiD  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  that  wotdd  lower  dreust  prices, 
which  are  real  expensive  now.”  □ 


Horwiu  »  s  Cwiyvlrrwrtf  Mflior  «Aar, 
netvatiBC. 
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Gloom  looms  over  high-end  market 

BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


In  1990,  IBM  and  its  mainfranie  ri¬ 
vals.  AjndabI  Corp.  and  Hitachi 
Data  Systems  Ckirp-.  put  their  cards 
on  the  table.  In  1991,  we'll  see  how 
willing  customers  are  to  play  the 

game. 

As  1990  ended,  user  reaction  to  the 
new  generations  was  positive.  But  despite 
the  upbeat  response  over  the  increased 
capa^  and  new  technology  that  the  Big 
Three  plan  to  deliver  this  year,  the  main¬ 
frame  market  can't  avoid  taking  a  hit  from 
gloomy  economic  forecasts. 

Whether  the  grim  predictioDS  will  ac¬ 
tually  hurt  sales  is  unclear  right  now.  In¬ 
dustry  experts  say  economic  uncertainty 
will  spark  even  fiercer  competition  and 
backroom  discounting  of  35%  to  50%  will 
continue  to  be  the  norm. 

Vendors  differ  on  the  seriousness 
the  ecomomic  outlocA  (see  story  tlus 
page).  In  any  case,  the  mainframe  provid¬ 
ers  have  no  choice  but  to  ^ply  plow 
ahead  with  their  plans.  Analysts  have  la¬ 
beled  1991  "a  transition  year"  as  the 
three  playei^  get  ready  to  deliver  a  new 
generatkn  of  systems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  that 
buyers  can  expect  from  the  mainfranie 
market  in  1991: 

•  In  with  the  old.  in  with  the  new.  The 
Big  Three  mainframe  vendors  will  try  to 
sustain  tbe  older  generation  of  systems 
while  drumming  up  business  for  the  new 
models,  most  of  which  are  scheduled  for 
shipment  bepnning  in  tbe  second  quarter. 

"Basically,  [the  vendors]  will  all  be 
buying  time,"  says  Frank  Gens,  a  vice 
president  at  Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corp.  in  Framingham.  Mass. 
Ons  expect^  customers  to  keep  pressing 
.vendors  for  discounts  in  tbe  "35%  to  50% 
range  on  the  large  competitive  bids"  until 
the  new  generations  are  available. 

•  Year  ^  the  Big  MIPS.  Hitachi  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  first  to  market  with  big 
nulbons  of  instructions  per  second  (MIPS) 
machines.  The  company  plans  a  second- 


quarter  delivery  of  a  high-end  model  that 
runs  at  about  l^MIPS. 

But  don't  be  surprisai  if  IBM.  hoping 
to  beat  Hitachi,  will  "woik  overtime  tode- 
liver  its  200  Mm*r  in  the  second  qtw- 
ter,"  Gens  says.  IBM's  top-of-tbe-lioe 
Enterprise  System/9000  is  scheduled  for 
shipment  in  the  thiid  quarter  of  1991. 

Hitachi  and  IBM  wiQ  be  joined  by  Am¬ 
dahl  in  tbe  fourth  quarter  when  it  starts 
shif^g  systems  in  the  150  MIPS  to  200 
MIPS  range.  Then  all  three  vendors  will 
be  in  a  dead  heat  in  terms  of  the  system 


A  big  year 

The  big  three  mainframe  makers  hatfe  high 
hopes  for  their  nercesi  kigk-end  models 


•  High-end  models  tn  EX  series 

•  Announced  June  1990 

•  Maximum:  150  MIPS  (-l-way  model) 

•  Available  mjd-1991 


•  Enterprise  ^slem/9<K)0 

•  Announced  September  1990 

•  Maximum:  200  MIPS  (6-way  model) 

•  Available  late  1991 


Amdohi 


•  New  models  of  5990  series 

•  Announced  September  1990 

•  Maximum;  300-plus  MIPS  (&way  model) 

•  Available  mid-1992 


Ch«t  Omm  SL  jote 

performance  that  they  can  provide. 

Thus,  1990  wiD  end  with  a  twist:  This 
will  be  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that 
aD  three  have  competed  for  tbe 
stakes,  high-end  btisbiess.  In  the  past.  Hi¬ 
tachi  has  been  confined  to  lower  end 
mainframe  sales. 

•  Baby  brother  systems.  After  1990's 
product  blitaes.  customers  mi^t  consider 
a  hiD  in  rollouts  good  news.  Some  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  are  stiQ  reading 
through  tbe  1 .000-ptus  pages  of  customer 
letters  from  IBM’s  Sept  5  announce¬ 


ment  But  one  of  the  more  interesting  in- 
troductioos  in  1991  could  be  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  those  IBM  volumes. 

Some  analysts  predict  that  IBM  will 
begin  rolling  down  Summit  tedmology  to 
lower  end  ES/9000  models.  Now,  only 
tbe  two  high-end  ES/9000s  —  tbe  620 
and  900  ^  are  based  on  next-generation 
technology.  (Sens  says  he  escpects  IBM  to 
begin  replacing  these  hybrid  models  with 
Summit-based  systems  this  year. 

Hitachi  has  prwnised  high-end  an¬ 
nouncements  in  tbe  first  quarter  of  1991 
but  won't  give  any  details. 

Analysts  say  the  obvious  addition  to 
tbe  mainframe  line  would  be  five-  and  ax- 
way  modeb.  While  IBM  announced  a  new- 
genetation  six-way  system  and  Amdahl 
introduced  an  eight-way.  Hitachi  topped 
out  with  a  four-way  system  last  year. 

•  Slow  going  on  the  Summit.  Gwnt  on 
only  initial  implementation  of  the  new 
IBM  mainframe  architecture.  Sys- 
tem/390. 

Highlights  of  Systein/390  were  tbe 
new  fiber-optic-ba^  channel  architec¬ 
ture.  called  Escon,  and  a  system  coupling 
capability,  called  Sysplex.  But  buyers  will 
see  no  big  ramp-up  l^e;  both  wffl  be  de¬ 
livered  in  phas^  in  fact,  key  pieces  of  Es¬ 
con  wiD  not  be  available  until  late  1 99 1 . 

In  tbe  first  quarter.  Amdahl  and  Hita¬ 
chi  are  expected  to  announce  when  they 
will  be  System/390-compatible. 

Analyst  Bob  Djurdievic  at  Annex  Re¬ 
search  says  IBM  had  initiaDy  indicated 
that  Sy5U^390  would  set  the  plug<om- 
patible  manufocturers  (PCM)  back  16  to 
24  months.  Tbe  PCMs  are  required  to  re¬ 
engineer  their  equipment  to  accommo¬ 
date  changes  made  IBM  when  it  intro¬ 
duces  new  software  or  hardware. 

Meanwhile.  Djurdjevic  says,  the  PCMs 
weredropfmg  hUits  that  catdsng  up  with 
Sjrstem/390  would  be  easier  than  attain¬ 
ing  Enterprise  Systems  Architecture 
oimpatibility.  □ 


Hanatoa  •  CempmtermfrWt  aenor  editor.  sy»- 


The  Debate: 

To  Buy  Or 
Not  To  Buy 

Everyone  agees  me  economy  is 
m  tou0i  shape,  but  there’s  ds- 
ageement  on  how  this  wW  affect  the 
makiftameiwarKet 

wrnam  GrdM.  IBM's  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  U.S. 
markebngandservioes.saysit'sdMl' 
cult  to  determine  what  eftoct  a  reces¬ 
sion  vroutd  have  on  1991  maMrime 
sales. 

He  points  out  that  duv«  econom¬ 
ic  downswings,  customers  tend  to  tb- 
cus  mere  on  improving  produotMty. 
which  he  says  IBM  is  weS-posItioned 
to  da 

Others  have  dlfterent  attitudes. 
Amdahl  Chairman  Jack  Lewis  says  he 
is  very  concerned  and  suggests  the 
economy  will  "ovenNhelm  almost  ev- 
erythtfig  else"  next  year. 

Hitachi  Executive  Vice  President 
Jim  Baiassone  says  he  is  concerned 
but  upbeat  about  next  year,  adding 
that  IBM  PCMs  might  actualy  berwm 
from  an  econorrSe  downswing.  In  a 
downturn,  people  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  coat,  he  says,  and  are 
more  iSwiy  to  convKwe  management 
to  look  at  PCMs  IT  me  savings  are 
substantial. 

One  industry  ar^aiyst  suggests  the 
IBM  mainftame  market  codd  ride  out 
199 1  with  ntte  impact 

Mainframes,  says  Marc  Schul- 
man.  a  vice  president  at  UBS  Secun- 
tles.  inc..  "are  purchased  by  long 
procurement  cycles.  Barring  a  real 
economic  SQueeze,  the  blood  proba¬ 
bly  isn't  gomg  to  flow." 

ROSEMARY  HAMtLTOH 


Microsoft  claims 
the  desktop  mantle 

BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

With  McFosoft  (^orp*  frnniy 
in  cootroi  of  the  de^op,  a 
welcome  calm  has  settled 
on  tbe  opening  days  of  the 
operating  system  market  in 
1991. 

IBM  has  regained  con¬ 
trol  ttf  its  baby,  OS/2.  But 
Windows  3.0  has  woo  tbe 
corporate  desktop  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

Even  so.  several  issues 
and  products  will  pop  up  in 
1991 .  most  of  whiefa  should  further  strengthen  Micro¬ 
soft’s  strong  band: 

•  DOS  keepa  stmgiog.  Ever  been  stung  by  a  dead 
bee?  OSf2  has.  DOS,  ooce  Uvxight  by  many  to  be  dead, 
actuaOy  has  r*Tinugh  of  a  stinger  Idft  to  drive  decent 
OS/2  sales  growth  into  1 992  and  fend  off  Unix  gains. 

In  1969.  desktop  sales  of  Unix  totaled  a  mere 
400,000  units,  according  to  Creative  Strategies  Re¬ 


search  IntemationaL  Sales  wiU  not  hit  tbe  milliion-unit 
mark  until  at  least  1991  — '  maybe.  Meanwhile,  DOS  is 
expeaed  to  add  1 1  RdUioa  units  from  1 990  to  1 99 1 . 

In  tbe  nieantiroe,  OS/2  continues  to  operate  in  tbe 
shadows.  It  lives  primarily  in  back-shop  development 
projects  at  a  small  core  of  mostly  IBM  shops. 

"Users  have  made  a  decision."  according  to  David 
Marshak,  an  analyst  at  Patricia  SeyboM’s  Office  Com¬ 
puting  Gioup,  "and  it's  Windows."  Most  developers 
will  focus  on  Windows  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
besays. 

•  Fancier  Windows.  Various  enhancements  ■—  in¬ 
cluding  muhitasidag,  Triietype  and  handwriting  recog¬ 
nition,  as  well  as  multimeifia  extensions  to  Windows 
3,0  —  are  on  tbe  way.  Windows  wiQ  just  keep  getting 
more  robust  and  all-eocompassing,  to  the  point  where 
many  developers  expect  that  BUI  Gates'  pet  operating 
environment  wiD  one  day  merge  with  OS/2.  This  could 
prove  tbe  kiss  of  death  to  the  PresenUtion  Manager  in¬ 
terface,  one  developer  dose  to  Mkrosoft  says. 

•  Delivery  of  DOS  Veraioa  5.O.  Lo^  for  tbe 

newest  version  late  in  tbe  first  quarter.  The  announce 
ment,  combined  with  an  outpouring  of  Windows  af^ 
cations  and  dropping  prices  in  the  Intel  Corp.  80386 
market  will  hdp  puidi  Windows  over  tbe  top  as  the 
standard  desktop  environment  in  1991. 

•  Windows,  OS/2  compatibility.  Microsoft  has 
promised  binary  compatibUity  between  Windows  and 
OS/2,  along  with  the  tools  necessary  to  enable  Win¬ 


dows  programs  to  run  under  OS/2.  Once  Uiese  are  de¬ 
livered,  there  will  be  no  loi^  be  any  reason  to  devel¬ 
op  separately  for  OS/2,  says  Brian  Livingston,  a 
network  ronsultanL 

•  OS/2  Lite.  AKbougb  IBM  Executive  Vice  President 
Lee  Reisweig  predicts  that  tbe  recently  released  2M- 

byte  OS/2  Verson  1.3  win  be  the  biggest  OS/2  sdler  to 
date,  users  appear  lukewarm  to  the  idea.  Applications 
avaUabUity  will  continue  to  be  the  main  hit^  to  OS/2 
growth. 

•  Don't  forget  about  OS/2  Vermoo  2.0.  A  big 
question  mark  is  tbe  impact  of  tbe  32*bft  OS/2  2.0, 
whid)  started  shipping  in  liinited  quantities  in  fourth- 
quarter  1990.  C^orponte  microcomputer  managers 
have  repeatedly  said  they  would  wah  for  2.0. 

However,  tbe  success  of  Windows  3.0  has  resulted 
in  backpedaling.  Volume  ahipmeots  of  OSI2  Version 

2.0  are  expected  by  inid-1991.  and  tbe  indukry  will  be 

watching  to  see  if  multiuser  2.0  b  hot  enough  to  a 

fire  under  tbe  users  turned  on  by  Windows.  Or  b  it  too 
late? 

•  Iron  hand  at  Microaoft?  The  success  of  Windows 
3.0  could  stir  up  another  hornet's  nest  if  developers 
grow  nervous  as  Microsoft  tightens  its  grip  on  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  environment  software  control. 

•  What  about  Neset?  Not  thb  year,  and  maybe  not 
next.  □ 


KMfe  a  CufliAMiroiwt^c  wnw  edkw.  ICi  ai»d  awlisut^ 
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to  capital  spending.”  Bhiestcin 

says.  "PC  reins  are  being  tigjhtmed  in  ad- 
ditioa  to  having  an  already  saturated 
desktop.**  Sales  <rf  IntdCorp.  I4864a8ed 
model*  are  also  expected  to  be  modest 
•  Fewer  hiieinrae  compater  oatleta. 
To  combat  the  dreary  sain  forecast  ven¬ 
dors  are  amiing  PCs  at  the  borne  market 
While  the  number  d  outlets  for  home 
computers  wiO  grow,  analysts  say  the 
number  of  outlets  for  business  PCs  and 
workstations  win  dedioe.  Distributors 
win  be  pressed  by  the  shrinking  profitabil¬ 
ity  on  PCs  as  tb^  prices  dedioe  and  by 
tht  increased  amount  of  siqiport  needed 
for  wockstatioDS  as  they  become  seen  as  a 
more  powerful  PC  alteniative. 

“I^rsonal  computers  are  grossly  over- 
distxibuted  in  the  marketplace,**  says  an 
analyst  at  Frank  Lynn  &  Associates,  Inc. 
tnChicago. 

The  resulting  margin  pressures,  the 
analyst  says,  have  squeesed  nearly  aU 
profitability  from  the  computer  dealer 
chaimd  and  have  left  “little  or  no  re¬ 
sources"  to  develop  the  market  fm*  a  new 
technology,  such  as  workstations.  Some 


That’s  where  NYNEX*  comes  in. 

Because  we’re  involved  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Information  Industry, 
we  can  give  you  an  unbounded  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

From  cellular  to  software,  from  hard¬ 
ware  to  high-speed  data  highways,  from 


All  too  often,  the  technology  that’s 
allowed  you  to  acquire  so  much  information 
also  dictates  how  you  can  use  it. 

But  unless  you’re  free  to  manage, 
access  and  share  information  the  way  you 
want  ta  you’re  not  getting  the  most  from 
your  information  system. 
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the  18-tndi  units  can  hoU  tt  mtnjr  as 
■TOG  6,000  tapes,  or  about  1.2  tenb^  of 

One  mak»r  of  the  systems,  Stoiace 
pedaOy  popuiar  amoag  Technology  Corp.  m  Bodkter,  Coio.,  says 
users  "with  high  vohmaes  it  has  sold  more  than  2,000  automated 
at  bachup,"  says  Hinds  tape  Hxvy  systera  since  1986.  Other 
Chalew,  an  analyst  in  the  manu^actmers  of  annalar  products  indude 
Computer  Stonge  Ser-  MemorezTdeiCoKp.inTbisa,Okla.and 
vice  at  San  Jose,  Calif.*  Comperex  Ltd.  in  Munich,  Germany, 
based  Dataquest,  Inc.  •  Riae  of  magnetic  tape  cartrMgea. 
Automated  systems  For  midrange  systems  and  workstatioas, 
mean  coat  savings  in  la-  the  new  year  will  see  an  increaa^popu* 
bar  because  a  person  no  biity  of  8mm  mapetic.  or  hdical  scan, 
longer  has  to  switch  and  drivm.  High  rapacity  and  a  smaB  form  fac* 
store  tape  cartridges  by  tor  are  hkdy  to  lure  more  users  in  1991, 
hand,  she  explains.  analysts  say.  A  single  Smm  cassette  can 

Priced  from  $216,000  bold  about  2.3G  bytes  of  dau.  roughly 
to  more  than  $1  nuDioo.  four  timea  the  capacity  of  a  Vk-in.  tape. 

Hi^*end  Sparcstatioa  from  ^  Mi* 
crosystems,  Inc.,  high-end  VAXs  from 
Di9talEquipmentCorp.and8omeAppli- 
catkm  System/4008  from  IBM  are  among 
the  products  that  now  incorporate  8mm 
ma^ietic  tape  drives.  Prid^  for  Smm 
drives  is  about  $2.60  per  megdyyte,  aver¬ 
aging  about  $4,800  to  $8,000. 

•  Optical  will  Bhine.  Several  differem 
types  of  optical-disc  drives  are  due  out  in 
volume  by  mkl-year.  Designed  for  DOS, 
O^.Unfac  and  muhitJatfonns,  the  drives 
can  access  mformation  from  more  thu 
one  operating  system  withoitt  having  to 
change  the  diac. 

Optimem,  an  Archive  Corp.  company 
in  Bdountain  View,  Calif.,  wffl  continue 
shipping  both  12-m.  and  5-in.  verskns  of 
wiite-ooce  read-many  optical-^  drives. 
Shipments  began  in  December  1990. 
Prices  start  at  $8,795  for  a  smgle  drive 
and  $22,800 for  a  networic  verskm. 

Other  plaimed  introductioos  of  rewri¬ 
table  msgDeto-opbcal  disc  drives  are 
scheduled  to  come  from  Ricoh  FBe  Prod¬ 
ucts  Divisioa  in  Los  Altos,  Cahf.  (prices 
start  at  $4,475;  dupping  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  second  quarter)  and  ftna- 
sonic  (Communications  &  Systems  Co.’8 
Office  Automatioo  (Jroup.  in  Secaucns, 
NJ.  (prices  start  at  $4,500;  shipping  is 
set  to  start  in  January), 
a  Optical  jukeboxes.  Also  increasing  in 
popularity  are  optical-disc  drive  automat¬ 
ed  storage  devices,  frequently  caDed  juke¬ 
boxes.  Several  companies  say  they  wiS  cf- 
fer  devices  in  early  1991  with  a  capacities 
exceeding  650M  bytes,  proviifing  the 
equivalent  of  datsy-chained  magnetic 
drives  for  optical  (fis^ 

Among  the  notable  offerings  wiD  be 
the  $8.000 Deskt<9  Robotic  Library  from 
Apv^  (Computer  Systems  in  San  Diego, 
a  Rkoh  prod^  adapted  for  use  with  Sun 
systems.  Sony  Corp.  and  NEC  Cop.  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  Toshfoa  America  Infonnatioo  Sys¬ 
tems,  loc.’8  Disk  Products  Divisioo  and 
Pkm^  Communications  of  America.  Inc. 

:  are  abo  among  those  planning  to  ^np 
jukebotts  this  year. 

Unit  shtpments  of  all  types  of  optical- 
disc  systems  wiD  in  some  cases  tr^  by 
1993,  according  to  Disk/Drend,  Inc.  opti¬ 
cal  analyst  Bob  Katrive.  Sales  of  opti^ 
disc  dri^  will  reach  approxhnatdy  5  mil¬ 
lion  units  during  the  next  two  years. 

Even  so,  it  will  take  nearly  a  decade  be¬ 
fore  optical-  disc  drives  become  an  alter¬ 
native  to  magnetic  tape  drives,  notes  fun 
Pouter,  publisber  of  "Diak/Trend,  Inc.,”  a 
trade  pifolicatkm  based  in  Los  Altos.  Cahf. 

StiD  needed  is  an  industrywide  optical 
disc  drive  standard,  along  vdth  better 
q)eed  and  rehabOity.ftirter  says.  □ 


BY  MAURA  J.HARMNGTON 

At  home,  cloaet  storage  ^ce  seems  to  Abraham,  an  ana^  at 
get  more  precious  every  year.  At  work,  it  Santa  Barbara,  Cahf.- 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  data  storage.  based  Freeman  Asso- 
Fortunately,  some  pnMnising  trends  dates,  a  market  research 
await  storage-hungry  information  sys-  firm.  . 
terns  managers  in  the  new  year.  Here  are  The  tedmology  is 

someoftbem:  seen  as  offering  a  more 

•  Automated  tape  Ubaries.  Automated  efficient  way  to  sttve 
library  systems,  uang  both  magnetic  tape  tapes  than  the  roUing 
cartridges  and  (^itical-disc  stcaage  tedb-  sbeiving  units  used  in 
nology.  are  exp^ed  to  becmne  more  many  IS  shops, 
popular  in  1991.  Ihgh-end  automated 

Greater  interest  in  automated  tape  b-  storage  systems  are  es- 


outloolc 
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Wfe  give  you  fieedom  of  informadoa 


token  rings  to  teleconferencing,  from  video  information  needs.  Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 
to  voice  recognition,  vre  offer  the  kind  For  solutions  that  will  set  you  free, 

of  freedom  of  choice  in  solutions  that  can  yygerf  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  o 
really  free  up  your  mformation. 

That’s  why  scores  of  businesses,  institu- 
tions  and  governments  around  the  world  » 

have  come  to  depend  on  NYNEX  for  their  m. 
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Providing  serious  information 
for  serious  readers 


1991  Editorial  Calendar 

(January-June) 


Industry  Closeup^ 


Executive  Reports 

\d 

L'liMr 

H  W 

Maximizing  the  I/S  Investment  Laying  the  Groundwoik  for  New  Architectuies 

Jw.7 

Dec.  20 

Dk.28 

Taming  the  Unmanageable  Network 

JaL21 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  11 

How  I/S  and  Individual  Business  Units  are  Negotiating  Prt^  Priorities 

Feb.  18 

Feb.l 

FdxS 

How  Large  Companies  are  Creating  Data  Standardization 

Mar.  4 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  22 

Maximizing  the  I/S  Investment:  Evaluating  Advanced  Technologies 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  8 

The  I/S  Role  in  Workforce  Education 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  5 

View  from  the  Top:  How  CEOs  and  CFOs  Evaluate  I/S 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  19 

Maximizing  the  I/S  Investment:  Data  Center  Efficiency 

May  13 

Apr.  26 

Mays 

Stiikiog  the  Right  Balance  Between  CentraHzatioo  and  Decentralizatioo 

Jmel7 

May  31 

Jme? 

Product  Spotlights/Buyers’  Scorecards 

High-end  Modems 

JaiLU 

Dec  28 

Jar 

Network  Connectors  -  Gateways,  Bridges  and  Routers  (Featuring  Buyers'  Scorecard) 

Jan.  28 

Jan.  11 

Jams 

Systems  for  FlexiNe  Manufacturing 

ftkll 

Jan.  25 

Feb.1 

Relational  Databases  (Featuring  Buyers' Scorecard) 

Feb.  25 

F^8 

Feb.  15 

Project  Management  Software 

Mar.  11 

Feb.  22 

Marl 

Software  Maintenance  Tools  (Featuring  Buyers'  Scorecard) 

Mar.  25 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  15 

Sales  Force  Automation 

Apr.  8 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  29 

CASE  Tools  (Featuring  Buyers' Scorecard) 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  12 

LAN  Servers 

May6 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  26 

Network  Management  (Featuring  Buyers' Scorecard) 

May  27 

May  10 

May  17 

Minicomputers 

JUK  10 

May  24 

May  31 

RvtaUes  and  Laptops  (Featuring  Buyers'  Scorecard) 

JiBe24 

June? 

Jnne  14 

Integration  Strategies 

Using  Commercial  Systems  Integrators 

Feh.4 

Jan.  18 

Ja.2S 

How  Companies  are  Mectively  Incorporating  LANs  into  the  Integratkm  Strategy 

Apr.l 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  22 

Strategic  Int^tioo  of  Databases 

jue3 

M>rl7 

May  24 

Industry  Closeup:  Informatioo  Systems  in  Medkal  Care 

F^4 

Jan.  18 

JU.2S 

Industry  Closeup:  InfonnatkHi  Systems  in  Transportatkxi 

fifi.  1 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  22 

Industry  Closeup:  Informatioo  Systems  in  Energy  Production 

JuoeS 

May  17 

May  24 

Special  Reports 


Special  Report:  Advances  on  the  PC  Front 


May  20 


May  10 


Faster  than  a  speeding. . . 

. . .  well,  notreally.  Unix  will  plod  along  in  1991  gainingfavor  with  IS  slowly  but  surely 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

If  Unix  had  a  nqwrbero,  he'd 
probabty^wnd  most  of  1991 D 
a  tdepbooe  booth  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  bow  to  put  oo  hiB  cape. 
And  BO  it  wS  be  in  the  com- 
mwfia]  Unix  market  this  year.  Aa 
»endo»a  continue  to  bring  out  new 
systems  and  software  incorporatiag 
^liffiTfinr  beOs  and  wfabties.  such  as 
bocy  graphical  interfaces  and  inte- 
gratioo  irith  non-Unix  systems,  the 
majority' of  the  users  th^  are  trying 
to  woo  wffl  mostly  continue  Co  turn 
deaf  ears  to  it  afl. 

Yes,  Unix  wiD  grow  in  the  com- 
mwial  sector  but  slowly.  ’There 
w31  be  gradual,  ahnoat  facial  move¬ 
ment.'*  sqrs  Kevin  O’NeiB,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Busiseas  Research  Group 
“Unix  stiOsitfen  from  the 
*11^  duckb^  syndrome  of  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  use  and  hard  to  learn." 

Even  in  the  area  in  which  Unix 
may  make  the  most  progress  tfan 
year  — -  aa  a  platform  for  chert/ 
server  computing  —  it  sdD  bgs  be¬ 
hind  other  operating  systems. 

In  an  August  1990  survey  done  try 
Che  HtutingM  Research  Group,  only 
12%  of  the  502  respondentt  ^ 
they  would  considcT  using  Unix  in  ■ 
ctea/server  enviroomert.  E>OS  gar¬ 
nered  a  A9%  share,  and  even  OS/2 
got  25%.  Unix  may  grab  some  of  that 
OS/2  share,  howew,  ff  uaen  decide 
that  Unix  is  a  less  tiaky  dedsioa.  or  a 


lessexpensive  one,  than  OS/2. 

Stffl,  Unix  growth  will  continue  to 
be  held  back  by  two  familiar  prob- 
w»ma!  the  lack  of  appbcattona  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  existence  of  two  major 
Unix  versions. 

While  a  large  number  of  vendors. 
mrtmCing  Lotus  Devdopmeot  Corp. 
and  Asbtoo-Tate  Corp.,  will  ship 

more  Unix  versioQS  of  IK)S  software. 


it  will  take  at  least  another  year  for 
the  appbcatiODS  proMem  to  be 
srtved. 

AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  and  the 
Open  Software  FouEidatioo's  OSF/1 
wiD  fight  it  out  for  market  share,  al- 
thou^  products  incorporating 
OSF/1  will  not  iikdy  ship  in  vohime 
1991  at  the  earliest.  It 
will  be  aiK>tbeT 
year  bdore 
0^/1  gamers 
any  significant 
following. 

Now  here’s  a 
bit  of  good 
news.  Althou^ 
the  so-called 
Unix  wars  may 
result  in  usm 
steering  away 
from  Unix  until 
a  winner  is 
eventually  de¬ 
cided  on,  the 
fact  that  both 
versions  exist 
will  probably 
benefit  users  in  the  long  run. 

"OSF/l  forced  AT&T  to  modcm- 
iae  and  modularize  its  operating  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Judith  Hurwiu,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  fttrida  Seybold's  Office 
Computing  Group  in  Boston. 

Then,  too,  Unix  will  help  create  a 
more  receptive  IS  environment  for 
the  idea  of  open  systems,  although 
Unix  may  not  be  a  redpient  of  thU 


Taking  Summit  to  a  place 
no  starship  has  gone  before 


BYJEANS.BOZMAN 

TVk  antht  toyages  of  Ikt  ilankip 
Summit  lU  fimytar  nufm.-  To 
itjnd  spuet  territofy /or  Ike  home 
pionet  1-Beum,  etaoiug  off  Ike  mar- 
ikipe  ff  Ike  Ptug<tmpatMes.  Ike 
Digital  Slrivere,  Ike  duat-kuUed 
Tandem  eeeiele  —  and  Ike  growing 
legume  from  Ike  pianet  Unix,  Tke 
etarekip’e  captain  plans  to  lake  Ike 
Supimilwkmnoteeaetkasgonebe- 
fm  —  to  tke  outer  edges  of  Ae  User 
nnioerse, 

SCENE:  Oa  Ike  bridge  ff  tke 
Summit  Captain  Pickard  it  anx- 
ioustotMtwc 

CAPTAIN:  paid  several  mil- 

boo  drtbn  for  the  new  Summit  en- 
gioes,  tfidn't  we.  Georgy? 

ENGINEER:  Yes.  captain,  we  dkL 

CAPTAIN:  Then  where  are  they? 

ENGINEER:  We  have  our  old  ”J” 
engines,  which  have  been  apgndtA. 
But  we  really  shouldn’t  leave  for  the 
Far  Sectors  undl  the  new  ones  are  in¬ 
stalled,  which  should  be  sometime  in 
Utel991. 

CAPTAIN:  If  we  wait,  well  miss 
our  sdieduled  rendezvous  with  the 
Klangons.  They  say  they  have  a  very 


important  message  for  me.  ’The  en¬ 
tire  future  of  the  universe,  as  we 
know  it,  may  depend  on  that  meeting. 

ENGINEER:  Wefl  then,  well  push 
00  tomorrow  with  our  souped-up 
FoothiD  models.  They’re  quite  good, 
really,  except  when  the  water-cooled 
panels  spring  a  leak.  Ehit  that  only 
happens  once  every  few  li^t-years 
or  80. 1  only  have  ooe  other  proUem: 
I  can't  decide  bow  to  pay  for  the  fuel 
in  the  wariHlrive  tanks. 

CAPTAIN:  No  problem,  Georgy. 
Connect  the  Summit  communica 
tkns  ports  to  the  I-Beam  elec 
troak  funds  exchange  oetwmk 
on  pianet  Earth.  The  money 
wiD  be  automaticaDy  deduct¬ 
ed.  Now,  hand  me  that  road 
nuq)'  Officer  Daton. 

IM’TON.  a  sophisticated 
computer  (make  that  an- 
drold).  speaks  up:  It’s  curious. 
Captain,  but  I  can't  find  our  des- 
tinatioo  on  tfaia  map  I  bou^t  at 
the  I-Beam  travel  headquarters. 

CAPTAIN:  Don't  worry. 
tbey'D  patch  us  into  the  universal 
videoconference  network  whm 
we’re  nearly  there  and  beam  us  the 
destinatioo  coordinates.  Carry  on. 


SCENE:  Mar  months  later, 
aboard  tke  Summit,  which  is  near^ 
ing  the  Far  Sectors.  Ckmmunica’ 
tions  officer  0-Hear-a  is  receiving  a 
transgaiactic  message.  The  Klang- 
on  ships  are  dead  ahead,  but  they’re 
surrounded  by  dosens  of  other  space- 
ships. 

CAPTAIN  (looking  at  shuttU’ 
craft  headed  for  a  greeni^  planet): 
So  that’s  the  source  of  ^  the  Unix 
code  Fve  seen  flashing  around  the 
universe. 

The  radio  squeals. 

KLANGON  CAPTAIN:  Com¬ 
mander  Spacek  here.  Captain  Hck- 


consdousness-raising.  IBM  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  are  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  ideas  behind  Unix  —  inter¬ 
operability  and  applications 
portabilxty  —  into  their  operating 
systems. 

But  whether  Unix  is  even  ready 
for  prime  time  is  in  dispute.  Both  Sys¬ 
tem  V  and  OSF/1  win  have  high-level 
security  and  transactioo  processing 
features  as  weD  as  other  measures  of 
a  fuU-featured  iterating  system  by 
the  time  new  versions  ship  in  1991. 

Tt  is  not  prudent  to  put  missioo- 
critical  apidicatioiis  on  Unix,''  says 
E^ter  Scfaay,  vice  presideat  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  However,  be  adds,  "by  1993, 
there’s  a  high  probability  it  wiU  be 
practical  to  do  so.” 

Rikld  Kirzner,  senior  industry  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. .  strong  disagrees. ‘'He’s  dead 
wrong.  By  the  first  half  of  [1991], 
there  wiD  be  at  least  five  fuiH-toler- 
SDt  Unix  vendors.  Three  win  have  se¬ 
curity  gra^  B2  or  higher,  and  up  to 
18  wDl  have  dsk-nurroring  capabOi' 
ties  in  Unix.”  SdU,  site  says,  the  “IS 
component  of  the  Unix  market  wiD 
grow  the  slowest'' 

JiMt  like  with  superheroes,  there 
are  some  thin^  3fou  can  count  on  — 
and  the  omtinued  torpid  movement 
of  Unix  wiD  be  one  of  them.  □ 

Ambrocio  ■  CempmtvrworU’t  Ifid-Attafltic 


ard.  I  understand  you're  working 
wHb  fiber-optic  pbo^  these  days. 
Very  effective  at  pusfamg  your  own 
Summit  data  to  the  ferthest  reaches 
of  the  universe.  But  you  shouldn't 
even  try  to  fight  us.  You’ve  been 
keeping  us  out  of  your  way  aD  these 
years.  But  I’D  bet  you  don't  have  the 
backbone  to  transport  any  Unix  dele¬ 
gates  on  board. 

CAPTAIN:  1  already  have  one  or 
two  Unix  delegates  on  board,  but  I 
won't  let  them  anywhere  near  my 
SiffTwriit  —  unless,  of  course, 
my  govenunent  demands  that  I  do  so. 

KLANGCW  CAPTAIN:  Hal  Too 
late!  Looks  like  you’re  surrounded. 
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The  star-strewn  view  outside  the 
Summit  window  is  full  of  hun¬ 
dreds  ^  spacecrafts,  all  very 
diffiererd  in  appearance. 

Data  and  voice  mmuni- 
caHons  are.  indeed,  be¬ 
ing  interchanged.  '*Do 
tiify  know  something 
/  donir  Pickard 
wonders. 

He  quickly 
orders  engineer¬ 
ing  to  reverse  the 
thrust  on  the  Sum¬ 
mit  warp  drives  and 
return  to  I-Beam. 

CAPTAIN:  We’D  return 
to  fight  again!  You’D  see. 

Next  week:  Hendqunrtera 
Bpeaka!  □ 
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FORECAST  1991 


Goodbye  1990 


Bttyer  fEivorites 
of  1990 


Networking  management  software  . Feb.  5 

Systems  Center’s  Netmaster 
Best  feature:  Internal  integration 

SQL  relational  DBMS  . March  5 

Sybase 

Best  feature:  Effective  user-defined  integrity 

Front-end  CASE  packages  . April  9 

Knowledgeware’s  EEW  Analysis  and  Design 
Best  feature:  Range  of  functions 

General  ledger  software . May  7 

Global  Software’s  GL 

Best  feature:  Meeting  current  business  needs 

Munframe  access  control  software  . June  11 

Computer  Associates  CA-ACF2 
Best  feature:  Audit  trail  functions 

Executive  information  systems  . July  16 

PUof  s  Command  Center 

Best  feature:  Ease  of  screen  design  and  maintenance 

Triple-density  direct-access  storage  devices 

Amdahl’s  6380-K  . Aug.  13 

Best  feature:  Hardware  compatibility 

Mainframes . . 17 

Amdahl’s  5890  300E 
Best  feature;  Reliability 

Minicomputers . Sept.  24 

Hewlett-Packard’s  HP  3000  Model  925 
Best  feature:  Availability 

Real-time  MVS  performance  monitors  . . .  Oct  8 

Landmaiic  ^stems’  The  Monitor 

Best  feature:  Effective  on-line  real-time  reporting 

Personal  computers . Afow  12 

Hesdett-Packard’s  Vectra  386 
Best  feature:  Reliability 

T1  multiplexers . Oec.  3 

Stratacom’s  IPX  series 
Best  feature:  Reliability 


The  best  books 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  books 
reviewed  by  ComputenaorU  in  1990. 
The  books  are  listed  in  no  particular 
order. 

Why  Leaders  Cant  Lead:  The  Uncon¬ 
scious  Conspiracy  Continues.  By 
^rren  Bennia  Gossey-Bass  Pubh^- 
ers).  From  our  review  by  Amid  Ker¬ 
nel:  ‘Tor  information  systems  profes- 
skmah  searching  for  a  way  to  mfluence 
the  direction  of  their  orgamsations, 
Bennis  can  serve  as  a  guide. " 

Computerising  tiu  Corporation.  By 
Vtdd  McConnell  and  Kid  Koch  (Van 
Noetrand  Retnhold).  From  our  review 
by  Midtad  Fitzger^:  ‘The  authors 
feditisatraptobdievethatjustcoixi- 
puteriziog  will  make  a  company  better. 
Instead,  they  say  that  companies  must 
use  tetWlogy  to  make  employees 
woik  better.” 

The  Intelli^nt  Corporation:  Creat¬ 
ing  a  Shared  Network  for  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Profit.  By  Ruth  Stanat  (Ama- 
cora  Bodes).  From  our  review  by 
Joanie  M.  Wexler  ”  As  a  framework  for 
thinking,  the  book  delineates  the  finan¬ 
cial,  polftical  and  adtural  issues  com¬ 
panies  must  consider  as  they  endnrk 
on  a  systematic  approach  to  infonna- 
tioD  gathering,  sharing  and  mainte- 


Total  Customer  Service.  By  William 
H.  Davidow  and  Bro  Uttal  (Harper  & 
Row).  From  our  review  by  Man^fran 
Johnson:  “The  authors  wxxed  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  ebebed  yawner  of  a  to^  —  who 
isn’t  out  there  dfciaring  this  the  year, 
the  decade  or  the  miQennium  of  the 
customer?  —  and  making  it  ang  with 
juicy  anecdotes  alxait  fiunous  compa- 


Siiicon  Dreams.  By  Robert  W.  Ludey 
(Sl  Martin’s  Press).  From  our  review  by  Doc^ 
St  John:  ‘‘Ludey’s  gift  is  his  ability  to  d^ne  a  hier- 


.'JllEfl' 


The  Improbable  Machine.  By  Jeremy 
Canq>beU  (Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc.). 
From  our  review  by  (Christopher  Lind¬ 
quist:  “Campbdi  is  very  adept  at  re¬ 
ducing  some  very  cotnplea  ideas  into 
terms  and  examples  that  make  the  ma¬ 
terial  much  less  of  a  diore  than  might 
first  be  assumed.” 

Father,  Son  A  Co.:  My  Lift  at  IBM 
and  Beyond.  By  Thomas  Watson  Jr. 
(Bantam  Books).  From  our  review  by 
Rtflon:  “The  book  is  a  must 
read,  offering  an  intriguing  }o6k  ixoide 
one  of  the  best  known  frtber/son  rda- 
tiottshipsinhistiKy.”  \ 

Influence  Without  Authority.  By  Al¬ 
lan  R.  Cohen  and  David  L.  Elradford 
Qohn  WDey  A  Sons).  From  our  review 
by  Card  Hildebrand: ’The  book  ia  a  re- 
ahstic  and  engaging  look  at  bow  to  get 
things  done  vriien  you  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  have  the  authority  to  just  say,  Tfo 
it’  ” 

BreakArough  Thinking.  By  (Jerald 
Nadler  and  Sboeo  Hibino  (Prima  Pdh 
Kahmg).  Ffom  OUT  review  by  Joanne 
Keflefaer.  "Jump  in  at  Chapttf  and 
resist  any  urge  to  scoff  or  jeer  as  the 
autboca  talk  about  problems  as  oppor¬ 
tunities,  because  by  the  end.  you’D  re¬ 
member  your  initial  cynicism  with  em- 
barrassokest.” 

Currents  of  Death:  Power  Lines,  Com¬ 
puter  Terminals,  and  the  Attempt  to 
Cover  Up  Their  Threat  to  Your 
HealA.  By  Paul  Brodeur  (Simon  & 
Schuster).  From  our  review  by  J.  A. 
Savage:  "Although  the  subject  matter 
is  technical,  don’t  nustake  it  for  didl” 


G-Forces:  The  3S  Global  Forces  Re- 
structuring  Our  Future.  By  Frank 
Feather  (^Uiam  Mmrow  and  Ca). 
Prom  our  review  by  Joseph  Magfitta: 
"What  makes  Feather  different  —  and  rdevant  for 
IS  readers  —  is  his  ability  to  credibly  tie  technol- 


Moving  around 

Never  ones  to  shy  away  from  opportunity,  a  large 
number  of  high-profile  information  systems  executives 
switched  jobs  during  the  last  year 


archyotf  concepts  and  then  examine  the  problera  of  ogyintoawidcr.loigerviewofworiddevelop- 
processinginfoniiatioo  at  eadi  level''  ment."  □ 


INMEMORIAM 


EDITORIAL 

Backward  glance 

IN  CASE  YOU  have  forgotten,  it  was  a  pret¬ 
ty  busy  year,  one  that  set  the  stage  for  an 
even  more  interesting  1991. 

Jan.  8  —  A  state  court  in  New  York  over¬ 
turns  what  would  have  been  the  toughest  VDT 
safety  law  in  the  country.  Several  other  states 
win  test  similar  laws  throughout  the  year,  but 
the  VDT  safety  issue  remains  murky  at  best. 
Jan.  22  —  AT&T’s  vaunted  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice  goes  on  the  fritz  for  nine  hours.  The  cul|mt 
is  a  software  bug,  but  the  incident  raises  Inti¬ 
mate  concerns  abwt  the  viability  of  the  nation’s 
communicatioos  links. 

March  12  —  Bitter  long-term  rivals  MSA  and 
McCormack  &  Dodge  are  “united"  in  a  merger 
made  by  Dun  &  Br^treet  By  year’s  end,  the 
company  defies  the  naysayers  and  manages  to 
boM  the  units  together  reasonably  well,  promis¬ 
ing  asort  of  "year  of  the  customer’’ in  1991. 
April  2  —  Wang  Labs  founder  An  Wang  dies  of 
cancer,  his  firm  run  aground  by  runaway  ex¬ 
penses  and  misspent  strategies.  But  new  helms¬ 
man  Rick  Miller  manages  to  make  at  least  a  little 
headway  by  the  end  of  the  year,  while  chstomer 
confided  remains  implacably  high. 

May  7  —  Ashton-Tate  he^  Ed  Esber  steps 
down  as  the  company  ails.  Seven  months  later,  a 
judge  removes  copyright  protectkm  from  Dbase, 
the  company’s  flagship  product  Ub-oh. 

Jt^  30  —  DEC  begins  what  wiD  be  a  continu¬ 
ous  effort  to  pare  costs,  starting  with  a  rich  early 
retirement  offer  in  the  summer  and  finishing  the 
year  amid  rumors  of  unceremonious  layoffs 
kxxn^  in  1991.  The  company  experiences 
stopping  delays  for  its  VAX  9000  mainframe  and, 
in  Deconber,  reveals  significant  technical  flaws 
that  result  in  a  sort  of  recah  of  the  machine. 

Aug.  20  —  CompulenmrU  leaks  details  of 
IBM’s  coming  me^mainframe  announcement. 
Coupled  with  a  midTange  realignment  and  a  vital¬ 
ized  personal  computer  and  workstatioo  strate¬ 
gy,  IBM  enters  1991  as  one  of  the  few  bright 
hardware  lights,  even  though  its  software  efforts 
continue  to  falter. 

Sept.  24  —  High-flying  Oracle  is  brought  down 
to  earth  by  the  wei^t  of  sagging  profits. 
Founder  La^  Ellisor  radically  recentralizes  the 
formerly  decentralized  giant  arid  vows  reform  to 
users. 

Oct.  29  —  A  rapidly  sinking  Unisys  announces 
a  $350  million  quart^y  loss  to  cover  the  layoffs 
of  5,000  workers,  hfichael  Blumenthal  steps 
down  as  chairman  while  the  firm’s  market  value 
falls  below  $600  million,  a  far  cry  from  the  $10 
billioa  of  two  years  ago. 

Dec.  3  —  After  lurtog  in  the  dark  for  months, 
recessionary  fears  come  to  the  fore  in  the  form  of 
slashed  information  systems  budgets  for  1991. 
IS  think  tanks  call  for  companies  to  re-engineer 
themselves  with  technology,  but  there’s  pre¬ 
cious  little  money  set  aside  to  do  so. 

Dec.  10  —  The  bombshell  of  the  year  comes  as 
AT&T  launches  a  hostile  takeover  attempt  of 
NCR,  the  last  of  the  BUNCH  companies.  NCR 
resists,  and  the  stage  is  set  for  a  protracted  and 
bloody  battle  spilling  into  1991 . 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Where’s  CTOS? 

CompuUrwofid  gives  only 
ati^t  coverage  to  the  CTOS/ 
Bros  operating  system  and  en¬ 
vironment  It  is  the  third  owst 
popular  desktop  system  in  the 
countiy,  behind  the  personal 
con^Mders  and  Macintoshes. 
Why  have  I  not  seen  more  cover¬ 
age  in  Computerworid  and  oth¬ 
er  publications  based  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  broad  maiitet? 

CTOS  and  the  updated 
CTOS/VM  already  have  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  current  hot 
MS  and  features  such  as  the  fol- 
kmingt 

•  FuD  protected-mode  operaboo 
on  the  Intel  80286,  80386  and 
I486 processor  hne. 

•  laoat-area  networking  inade 
the  operating  system. 

•  WUe-area  networks  to  con¬ 
nect  several  widely  distributed 
CTOS  networks  as  well  as 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  networks. 

•  Multitasking  also  built-in  from 
the  beginning. 

David  K.  McClanakan 
Oak  Ridge  Operatums 
OakRi^.  Tenn. 

Ageless  OOP 

As  a  proponent  and  user  of  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming 
(OOP)  languages,  I  ampleased  to 
see  the  increa^g  acceptance  of 
the  object-oriented  methodology 
in  magor  companies  as  shown  in 
“IBM  on  otq^-oriented  path" 
[(^,  Nov.  5).  However,  it  dis¬ 
turbs  me  to  see  OOP  languages 
described  as  “radically  different 
from  today's  software  develop¬ 
ment  procedures,”  when  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  'Hie  extenskm  of  both  C 
and  Pucal  to  sui^xirt  (X)P  has 
provided  a  familiar  environment 


in  which  traditional  program¬ 
mers  can  explore  and  fully  ex¬ 
ploit  the  thrM  thanks  of  object- 
oriented  programming.  While  it 
is  true  that  Smalltalk  (the  origi¬ 
nal  object-oriented  language) 
seems  quite  different  due  to  its 
lack  of  procedural  constructs  and 
its  syn^  it  will  never  be  a  main¬ 
stream  language  for  precisely 
these  reasons.  I  susf^  that 
many  writers  mistakenly  equate 
(X)P  with  Smalltalk,  and  tto  is 
the  source  of  the  assertions  such 
as  the  one  above. 

Tbe  penetratkn  of  OOP  into 
traditional  systems  development 
will  only  become  significant 
when  users  see  it  as  evohitioo  of 
existing  methodologies  and  lan¬ 
guages  rather  than  a  revohitkm- 
ary  change.  You  would  be  do^ 
the  industry  a  service  by  casting 
OOP  in  a  more  realistic  light 

Nick  Redding 
Redding  Computer^ 
Communications  ^fstems 
Consulting.  Inc 
Nepean,  OnL,  Canada 


User  rights 

Patricia  Keefe’s  commentary 
“Users  come  first,  right?"  [CW, 
Dec  10]  hits  the  proverbial  nail 
on  the  head  with  a  16-pouDd 
sledgehammer. 

Having  worked  both  sides  of 
tbe  fence  as  a  user,  software  sup¬ 
port  representative  and  now  as 
IS  manager.  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  the  trend  some  companies  are 
following. 

My  appbcatkm  vendor  (who 
shaO  remain  nameless)  recently 
tried  to  get  me  and  the  rest  U 
the  installed  users  to  cough  up 
roughly  $40,000  each  for  some 
“PC-liji£“  beOs  and  wfaistks, 
some  to  be  delivered  “soon”  and 
tbe  balance  to  be  delivered  in 
mid-1991.  Nine  of  this  new  ap¬ 


plication  “enhancement”  was 
running  on  any  customer  ma¬ 
chines  that  I  know  of.  even  in  an 
"alpha”  state. 

1  think  there  was  some  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  trying  to  provide 
tbe  user  with  inqiroved  features, 
but  the  ovexrkfing  message  was 
that  a  carii  infusion  was  needed 
but  qindt.  so  let's  get  tbe  dou^ 
and  worry  dK>ut  ddivery  later 
— let  aloM  product  quality. 

CkaAssSimpson 

JSkianager 

SDSpstem^Inc. 

Vatsncia,  Calif. 

New  image 

I  tbou^t  the  most  insi^itfu] 
statement  in  jmur  special  report 
on  imaging  technology  (CW, 
Nov.  5]  was  on  tbe  order  of:  “In 
many  atuatkios,  it's  tbe  informa¬ 
tion,  not  tbe  dorumck.  that 
oee^  to  be  captured.”  Several 
years  from  now,  we  may  expect 
a  new  wave  of  technol^  that 
offers  to  extract  nrfonnatkm 
from  the  mOlioos  of  images  that 
reside  on  conqact  discs.  Some 
people  may  th^  images  are  all 
they  wiO  ever  need.  people 
should  be  especially  carefiil  t^t 
their  long-range  visioo  isn’t  ob¬ 
scured  1^  tbe  smoke  of  today’s 
marketing. 

Jokn  W.  Kfisger 
HkaftsgkMMr 
SavanndkRiverCo. 

Aiksn,S.C. 


C+  +  explained 

Mr.  Murra/s  letter,  ’‘C+  +  “ 
Hype"  (CW,  Nov.  121,  is  an  ex- 
an^  of  those  who  do  ncR  have 
an  understanding  of  C+  +  and 
object-oriented  programming 
coming  to  inoorrect  coochanons 
about  a  welcome  advance  to  C 
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VIEWPOINT 


Dear  Santa:  Regarding 
the  gifts  you  foi^ot. . . 


MICHAEL  COHN 


□  Now  that  aD  of 
the  Christmas 
presents  have 
been  opened,  the 
computer  users 
on  your  list  may 
find  that  they 
didn’t  get  the  ^ts  they  really 
wanted.  Here  are  a  few  sugges- 
tioDS  to  help  you  get  started  on 
next  year’s  holiday  shopping. 
The  Desktop  Computer  Ha* 
Ion  Fire  Frevention  Kit. 
Show  them  you  care  with  the 
p^ect  personalized  safety  sys> 
tem.  Ideal  for  that  security-coo* 
sckxis  end  user  or  for  anyone 
who  likes  to  smoke  after  a  batch 
job.  Extinguishes  dectrical  fires 
01  seconds  —  as  well  as  any 
mammal  within  30  feet. 

Cofan  is  trymg  to  be  «  cocnputer  sales- 
nuoin  AUuU. 


Commuter's  “Office  in  a 
Briefcase.”  Give  dte  gift  that 
turns  a  car  into  a  productivity 
center!  The  leather-bound  “Of¬ 
fice  in  a  Briefcase”  fits  easily  in 
the  passenger  seat  and  contains 
a  personal  computer,  copier,  cel¬ 
lular  tdepbone.  answering  ma¬ 
chine.  facsimile  machine  and  let¬ 
ter-quality  printer.  Just  plug  it 
into  the  cigarette  lifter  and 
stay  busy  during  the  worst  rush 
hour.  Your  career  can  move 
ahead  even  if  you’re  standing 
still,  which  will  happen  pretty  of¬ 
ten.  because  the  unit  sucks  your 
car  battery  dry  in  about  eight 
seconds. 

1991  Project  Calendar.  At 
last!  A  calendar  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  information  systems 
project  management.  A  sepa¬ 
rate.  easy-to-read  page  for  all  1 4 
moi^ml99I. 

The  Disk  Compactor.  Stop 
throwing  away  old  5Vi-in.  flop¬ 


pies!  Just  load  twelve  at  a  time 
into  this  attractive,  wood-grain- 
fintsh  deskside  IXsk  Compactor. 
In  seconds,  they’re  compressed 
into  a  sto^,  neatly  usable  3V^ 
in.  disk! 

The  Disk  Ccmpactm  practi- 
caDy  pays  for  itself,  comes  with  a 
full-year  warranty  and  may  occa- 
sionaDy  generate  tremradous 
heat  and  pressure.  Recommend¬ 
ed  for  use  with  the  DeskU^ 
Computer  Hakm  Tire  Pteven- 
tiooKh. 

The  Keyboardleaa  Dia^y. 
This  portable  display  is  Just  two 
inches  thick  and  ottds  no  key¬ 
board.  mouse  or  li^pen!  It 
comes  with  two  knobs:  one  that 
draws  up  and  down  and  another 
that  draws  left  and  right  All 
units  are  Christmas  red  and 
come  standard  with  TIO-SI 
(Turn  It  Over  and  Shake  It)  for 
screen  refresh. 
Mainfrmme-of-tbe-Month 
Club.  Own  your  own  water- 
cooled  proces^  Put  one  in  the 
den  for  the  kids!  It’s  affordable 
because  H's  shipped  to  you  piece 
by  piece.  Examine  the  first  com¬ 
ponent  for  10  days.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it,  a  new  piece  will  be 


sent  to  you  about  every  month. 
Cancel  at  any  tone,  or  collect  the 
whole  set  fm  hours  of  fun  and 
multiprocessing.  Some  assembly 
required. 

Hacker  Zap.  What  better  way 
to  say  you  care  than  to  protect 
the  data  of  the  ones  you  love. 
Hadcer  Zap  inconspicuously  at¬ 
taches  to  any  computer  key¬ 
board  and  comes  «nth  its  own 
“secret  password.”  Just  wait  un¬ 
til  someone  tries  to  sign  on  with¬ 
out  it  Zap!  Twenty  thousand 
volts  makes  any  perpetrator 
think  twice. 

Available  at  fine  stores  where 
computer  products  or  weaponry 
are  sold,  except  where  pr<Mbit- 
edbylaw. 

Shetland  Wool  “On  CaU” 
Hiking  Sweater.  For  the  rug¬ 
ged  IS  outdoorsman  or  just  for 
“keeping  in  touch”  on  that  next 
camping  trip.  Waterproof  side 
pouch  keeps  important  disks  safe 
artd  dry  while  the  dear  pla^ 
pager  pocket  displays  distal 
readout  in  any  weather. 

Available  in  ether  cable  gray 
or  raised-floor  white.  Little  cl^ 
(or  your  mittens  are  optional. 
Necktie  Template.  Draw  per¬ 


fect  flowcharts  and  look  good  at 
the  same  time.  Why  fumble  for  a 
bard-to-find  template  when  aQ 
the  essential  processing  symbols 
be  han^g  just  s  few  inch¬ 
es  above  your 

Made  of  soft,  durable  plastic 
with  the  look  and  feel  of  expen¬ 
sive  polyester. 

The  Combinatioo  Decora¬ 
tive  Holiday  Wreath  and 
Tape  Protector  Ring.  A  its- 
tive  additioo  to  your  red-to-reel 
Ubrary.  Aim  availsbie  with 
the  Tape  Drive  Qeanmg  IGt  for 
removing  those  pesky  stray  pine 
needles. 

The  Complete  IS  Prof esaioD- 
al'a  Audio  Ubraiy.  Now  your 
favorite  manuals  and  macjos  are 
asdoseastbenearesttapepby- 
er.  This  is  the  entire  coOectioo  of 
most-loved  computer  classics, 
captured  on  40  easy-listening 
cassettes. 

Imagine  the  hours  enjoy¬ 
ment  youH  experience  as  you 
catch  up  on  TV  Cabal  Manual 
or  TV  Jlficmiq^  C  Compiler 
Runtime  Library  Reference 
Perfect  for  downtime,  commute 
time  or  just  for  those  quiet  eve- 
ningsatboroe. 


programming. 

Murray  correctly  points  out 
that  function  prototyping  is  in 
ANSI  C  but  doesn’t  understand 
that  AN^  C  got  function  proto¬ 
typing  from  C+  +  ,  not  vice 
versa.  C++  adds  strong  type 
cheddng  to  C  —  a  welcome  im- 
provemeitf.  Prototyping  is  only 
one  part  of  C+  +’8  type-check¬ 
ing  features. 

Murray  seems  to  bdieve  that 
C+  +  compilers  are  unaUe  to 
correctly  identify  which  function 
is  to  be  called  based  on  the  type 
of  parameters  passed  to  the 
funikion.  If  a  compOer  can  cor¬ 
rectly  detennine  the  type  of  pa¬ 
rameters  passed  to  a  function 
Q.e..  fonction  prototyping),  find¬ 
ing  (be  correct  funcrion  to  call 

via  the  parameters  is  not  difficult 

and  is  a  very  nice  feature. 

While  these  concepts  may 
have  been  around  for  30  years, 
C++  provides  both  designers 
and  programmers  wHh  a  tool  to 
impfement  reliable,  readable  and 
maintainahle  lOrstems. 

KenAoeUino 

Senior  Programmer/ Analyst 

TheCkurckofJesusChrialof 
LatUr-Day  Saints 
Salt  Lake  Cify,  Utah 

Staying  inside 

The  aitide  “How  IBM,  Berot 
lost  out’’  [CW,  Nov.  19]  makes 
me  wonder  iriiy  Navistar  Inter- 
natiooal  does  not  receive  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  for  perception  and 
wisdom.  In  to^’s  wo^.  where 
fools  unknowing  step  into  the 
spider’s  web  by  outsourcing,  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  a  company  do 
the  opposite. 

In  my  years  of  consulting  and 
guiding  peo(^  throu^  the 
throes  of  carefully  investigating 


outsourcing,  the  contracts  and 
the  real  implications,  I  have 
rarely  seen  it  function  as  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  most  cases,  a  naive  and  ac¬ 
quiescing  top  level  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  oxirted  by  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  company  into  a  contract  that, 
in  effect,  “gives  away  the  farm.” 
But  since  the  onerous  contract 
was  aigned  by  top  management, 
one  must  essentially  walk  on 
eggs  to  survive  tbe  contractual 
terms  and  force  the  outsourcing 
company  to  follow  even  the  most 
rudimentary  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

A  trillion  kudos  for  Navistar 

ft  is  indeed  the  astute  of  tbe 
astute. 

Richard  A  KaUman 

New  Cumberland,  hi. 

C+  +,yea! 

In  a  recent  letter  to  tbe  editor. 
Jim  Murray  registered  several 
complaints  about  tbe  C+  +  lan¬ 
guage  [CW.  Nov.  12).  From  his 
letter,  it  is  dear  that  not  only 
does  Mr.  Murray  not  know 
C+  + .  but  he’s  also  not  familiar 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  object- 
oriented  programming. 

True,  it  was  a  mistake  for 
Computerworld  to  claim  that 
function  prototyping  is  a  “vital 
improvement”  when  such  i^o- 
ty;wg  is  also  available  from 
ANSI  C.  However.  Mr.  Murray 
goes  on  to  say.  “It  is  also  stated 
that  ’overloaded'  functioii  proto¬ 
types  are  allowed.  I  can  have  two 
functions  with  tbe  same  name, 
and  the  compiler  wiD  choose  tbe 
•fight’  one.  That  doesn’t  give  me 
a  warm  feeling."  Then  neither 
must  tbe  notion  of  encapsula¬ 
tion:  Why  should  the  user  of  a 
function  or  method  have  fo  know 
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bow  that  function  or  method  is 
implemeiited? 

However.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Murray's  final  statement.  Good 
programs  are  designed  (and  im¬ 
plemented)  by  good  program¬ 
mers:  the  advantages  of  object- 
oriented  programining  in  gener¬ 
al —  and  C+  +  m  particular  — 
help  to  promote  tbe  reuse  of 
tboM  good  programs,  mcreasing 
tbe  chance  that  the  benefits  of 
those  good  programmers'  ef¬ 
forts  wiO  be  enjoyed  for  years  to 
come. 

RichCenter 
Usefnl  Software 
hpperell.  Mass. 

The  lines  are  open 

Computerworld' t  article  “The 
Viab^  of  Telecocnmuting  in 
IS”  [CW,  Nov.  26]  oversutes 
tbe  benefits  of  physi^  doaeness 
to  teamwork.  During  three 
years  managing  as  a  full-tiine  te¬ 
lecommuter,  I  eqjoyed  better 
productivity  and  ^  tbe  other 
benefits  mentioaed.  I  like  to 
work  wHb  people  fece-to-fece. 
but  I'm  convinced  that  team¬ 
work  depends  on  where  people's 
beads  are  at,  not  where  their 
bodies  sit. 

It  fe  very  helpful  for  people  to 
have  face-to^^  contact  srith 
each  other  in  tbe  early  stages  of 
forming  a  tefecommuting  team. 
Fr<»n  time  to  time,  that  contact 
needs  to  be  refreshed.  But  for 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time, 
physical  contact  is  unneoesssiy 
and  may  even  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  It's  often  a  crutch. 

Today,  many  telecoonmute  a 
few  days  each  week.  They  often 
put  off  things  they  fed  would  be 
better  handled  face-to^sce.  If 
they  were  not  so  dose  to  the 
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next  opportunity  for  fece-to-fece 
contact,  they  would  give  some 
thought  to  handbag  things  re¬ 
motely.  Many  situations  would 
then  be  resolved  in  a  more  timely 
and  correct  fashion. 

ArnaldB.  Kruger 
VM  Tochnalogy  Associates 

Crosse Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 

Fitting  the  mold 

Regarding  the  commentary  of 
Ms.  Vivian  Wibon  (CW.  Nov. 
19].  she  isabsdutdy  ^t  op¬ 
portunities  for  bladts  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  were  never  good  and  are 

only  getting  worse.  Back  IS 
years  ago.  even  10  years  ago. 
employers  had  no  preconceived 
notion  of  what  a  programmer 
should  look  tike,  so  they  didn't 
have  a  template  of  a  young  white 
male  (don't  forgd  the  wedding 
ring)  against  whkh  to  compare 
and  rdect  candidates.  Now,  tbe 
mdustry  has  “matured”  and  re¬ 
gressed.  Empk^ers  now  have  a 
better  picture  in  their  mind  of 
what  a  data  processing  prafes- 
riooal  looks  Iflie.  Lott  of  hick  to 
anyone  who  doesn’t  “look” 
ri^. 

Marianne  G.C.  S^german 
Stamford.  Cofifi. 


Too  fickle 


As  an  Appheatioo  Sy8tem/4(>0 
user  who  purchased  an  AS/400 
from  an  industry  remarketer,  I 
am  appalled  at  the  IBM  is 
hanHting  the  (fistributioo  of  Re¬ 
lease  3.0. 

1  have  requested  an  early  is¬ 
sue  of  Release  3.0.  IBM  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  software  was 
not  registered,  altbou^  my  re- 
marketer  has  told  me  it  was. 


IBM  is  doing  a  lot  of  squab¬ 
bling  with  its  independent  re- 
marketers  lately.  1  do  not  care 
who  is  at  feidt  All  I  waul  is  Re¬ 
lease  3.0. 

IBM  has  00  right  to  change 
support  pofidei  on  a  pnxkict  it 
has  already  sold.  When  speaking 
with  IBM,  I  was  told  there  may 
be  a  12%  charge  on  the  software 
for  continued  support  'Twelve 
percent  for  what,  Mr.  Akers? 
What  benefit  will  be  reaped? 

Philip  Zacsek 
Vice  President  of  Informatum 
Systems 

Allied  A  merican  Insurance  Co. 

Park  Ridge,  HI- 

Unintended  humor 

I  like  reading  humor  in  Comput- 
erworid,  but  I  never  thought  I'd 
see  it  on  tbe  op«d  page  to  tbe 
form  of  an  editorial  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis 
(CW,  Dec.  lOJ.  Why  do  you  think 
we  the  stale  Tax-achusetts? 
Your  state  has  many  hi^Kedi 
firms  that  would  like  to  attract 
high-tech  workers  like  myself. 
But  Td  never  wiHingly  move  to 
such  a  soak-tbe-ridi,  high*tax 
state.  Dukakis'  policies  didn't  do 
much  for  your  state .  did  they? 

Datid  Appel 
India  napotis,  Ind. 

ComputerwoM  welcomes  com- 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
toBiULaberis,  Editor  In  Ch%^. 
(Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171. 
37SCochituateRoad,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass.  01701  Fax  npmber: 
(SOB!  875^1:  Ma  Mail- 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
indude  a  phone  number  for  ver- 
ification. 
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Officevision  2  delay; 
no  release  date  given 


BY  ROSEMAKY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Saying  it  underestimated  tl>e 
ta^  of  developing  a  strategic  of¬ 
fice  platform,  IBM  executives 
last  month  confirmed  the  second 
majOT  delay  d  Officevision. 

IBM  said  it  intends  to  provide 
a  status  report  on  the  delayed 
Officevisiwi  releases  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1991,  according 
to  Joseph  Gugbebni,  an  IBM  vice 
prestdent  and  president  of  the 
^jpticatioQS  Solution  Diviatm. 

‘*1  don’t  like  it,  I  (km't  want  to 
be  here,  but  we  are  here,  and  I 
have  every  coniSdence  we  wiD 
get  this  done,”  Gu^lmi  said. 

As  it  stands  today.  Release  2 
of  Officevision/LAN  series, 
which  was  scheduled  to  be  out  by 
the  end  of  1990,  will  be  delivered 
at  an  un^>edfied  future  date. 


Also,  the  OS/2  direct  connect 
feature  for  all  three  host  ver¬ 
sions  of  Officevision  is  delayed. 
Previously,  this  feature  was 
scheduled  to  ship 
with  Release  2  for 
the  host  platforms, 
targeted  for  detivery 
in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1990  and  eariy  in 
1991. 

Guglielmi  sax)  the 
OS/2  direct  connect 
may  ot  may  not  be 
synchrcmized  with 
the  delivery  of  Re¬ 
lease  2  for  hosts.  For 
instance,  a  Release  2 
for  MVS  customers 
was  delivered  this 
fall  without  the  direct  connect 
feature. 

“So  they  are  putting  us  on 
hold  until  June.”  said  Stuart 


Woodring,  an  analyst  at  Forres¬ 
ter  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.  “That’s  amazing.  They’ve 
got  to  realize  that  Officevision  is 
in  some  severe  trouble  today.” 

However,  recent  interviews 
with  customers  suggested  that 
much  of  the  Officevision  user 
base  is  slowly  implementing  the 
product  and.  as'  a  result,  is  not 
pulling  IBM  to  deliver  more 
quickly. 

For  instance,  two 
MVS  customers 
contacted  said  they 
did  not  care  about 
IBM’s  delay  in  deliv¬ 
ering  the  OS/2  di¬ 
rect  connect  fea¬ 
ture.  because  they 
have  yet  to  even  in¬ 
stall  OS/2. 

Both  Guglielmi 
and  Tony  MondeUo, 
IBM's  vice  president 
of  office  systems  de¬ 
velopment  who  has 
direct  responsiUhty  for  Officevi¬ 
sion,  acknowledged  that  they 
have  their  hands  fuQ  but  said  that 
they  expect  to  bounce  back  from 


these  debys. 

”1  bdieve  we  will  weather 
thb  with  some  difficulty,  dearly, 
because  there  wifi  be  some  ^ 
appoiitted  people,”  Gu^idmi  ex¬ 


plained.  adding:  “It  is  wdl 
known  that  we  bit  off  a  lot  But 
the  customers  want  this.  We  are 
fuQy  axnroitted  to  this,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  blmk.  ” 


Today’s  offering 

In  May  1 989,  IBM  aaid  it  would  deliver  a  aeoood  relenae  of 
OfficeviaioQ,  which  came  to  be  known  aa  the  “real  Offi- 
cevisiao”  in  the  mdustiy  becaoae  of  its  key  featsea, 
throughout  1990. 

However,  the  foUowing  is  what  is  aviQahle  today: 

•  Release  1  and  1.1  of  Officeviaoii/LAN  aeriea  it  ahjpiang 
Some  new  features,  indnding  addrtiaoal  MS-DOS  support,  wiQ 
be  added  to  Rdease  1.1  by  March.  A  hatf-price  deal  bin  efiect 
for  Release  1.1 .  and  it  can  be  hoenaedfor  I^S  instead  of  $750. 
•  Release  2  of  Officevisiaa/MVS  is  shipping,  but  it  ia  not  Re¬ 
lease  2  as  on^nalty  described.  It  cootaina  some  new  office 
fuDCtioos  and  performance  tuning.  The  OS/2  direct  conned 
feature  is  not  available. 

•  Rdeaae  1  of  Officevtskn/VM  is  avails,  and  a  maitteiiance 
update  was  shipped  qtaetly  in  the  UL  Rdeaae  2,  wfaiefa  may  or 
may  not  ship  widi  the  OS/2  direct  connect,  is  debyed. 

•  Offioeviskn  for  the  Apptication  Systein/400  operates  with 
diBerent  release  numbers.  The  first  Officevisioo  went  oA  as 
Release  2,  and  an  update,  called  Release  3,  b  currently  avail¬ 
able.  It  does  not  have  the  OS/2  direct  connect  feature. 


nM*s  OugBnimi 

says  cusiomtrs  stiU 
wantOfficepision 


Systemv iew  not  catching  user  fancy 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

C«  STAFF 


ORLANDO.  Fb.  —  At  thb 
point,  IBM’s  Systemview  archi¬ 
tecture  b  not  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  most  users.  Thb  became 
apparent  at  a  conference  in  De¬ 
cember,  during  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  and  dismissed 
by  users. 

“All  IBM  sh(^  will  have  to 
move  to  it  scuneday,  but  right 
now.  It's  not  even  real,”  sax) 
James  D.  Galway,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  state  of  Utah’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Data  Processng  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  “It’s  more  a  direction 
than  anything  dse.” 

Most  attendees  at  the'  Com¬ 
puter  Measurement  Group  con¬ 
ference  agreed  that  Systemview 
b  a  strat^ic  ball  to  keep  in  the 


air  for  the  future,  but  it  b  not  on 
their  immedbte  to-do  Ibts.  In¬ 
stead,  attendees  said  they  are 
more  concerned  abcxit  the  com- 
(dex  tasks  of  performance  mea¬ 
surement,  bottleneck  dbgnosb 
and  software  tuning. 

AuIm^  Chemick.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  at 
Canefle  Corp.  in  Los  Angles, 
said  a  new  discipline  will  likely 
anse  over  the  next  few  years  to 
take  care  of  these  tasks.  Called 
enterprise  performance  man- 
agemkit ,  the  idea  will  be  to  dbg- 
Dose  and  fix  problems  that  can 
occur  anywh^  in  the  netwock. 

Cornidkating  life  for  most 
performance  spedalbts,  Cber- 
nick  said,  are  the  increasing 
comidexities  of  technok^.  Not 
only  are  individual  technologies 
such  as  mainffames  becoming 


more  complex,  but  there  are  abo 
many  more  performance  inter- 
depoxlencies. 

In  addition.  Chemick  said, 
there  are  more  different  kinds  of 
work  loads  daring  the  same  re¬ 
sources.  “You  can  look  at  all  of 
them,  but  even  knowing  where 
to  start  wiD  be  a  major  problem. '  ’ 
He  said  a  new  kind  of  technician, 
ca&ed  an  enterprise  perfor¬ 
mance  engineer,  wiD  be  able  to 
supplement  spedalbts'  roles  by 
knowing  bow  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
nologies  work  together. 

Slmplu  opprooch 

Id  keeping  with  the  theme  of  try¬ 
ing  to  simplify  perffjrmance  man¬ 
agement,  several  vendors  an¬ 
nounced  products  with  easy-to- 
use  inte^aces  that  aim  to 
provide  “sin£^e<ons(de’‘  man¬ 


agement  of  different  systems. 
Users  no  longer  have  to  log  onto 
(fifferent  monitors  and  learn  var¬ 
ious  packages  to  know  what  b 
going  on.  they  said. 

Most  vendors  abo  said  their 
products  are  consistent  with  the 
Systanview  architecture  an¬ 
nounced  by  IBM  in  September. 

Among  the  products  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  show  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  Goal  S^tems  Internationa], 
Inc.  in  Cohsnbus,  (Mno.  unveiled 
two  new  packages:  Preview  for 
ro2.  wfak±  predicts  DB2  per¬ 
formance,  and  In2itive  for  DB2. 
wbidi  analyzes  DB2  perfor¬ 
mance.  Both  are  based  on  expert 
systems  technology. 

•  BGS  Systems,  Inc.  in  Wahharo. 
Mass.,  announced  BEST/1- 
DASD  Consultant  for  MVS  per- 
formaiKe  raxirting.  tuning  and 
capacity  pbnning.  Tint  company 
also  introduced  the  Batch  Sup¬ 


port  Fadhty  for  planning  and 
managing  batch  jote  running  un¬ 
der  MVS. 

•  New  rdeases  of  Mainview 
came  ffom  Bode  &  Babbage, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale.  Cahf.  Among 
the  improvements  to  its  perfor¬ 
mance  management  packages  b 
a  ffiendber  user  bterfece  that  of¬ 
fers  tn^roved  access  to  more  de¬ 
tailed  informatioiL 

•  Computer  Asaodates  loteroa- 
tioaal.  Inc.  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.. 
introduced  Release  7.0  of  CA- 
IMA/Look.  The  on-hoe  moni¬ 
toring  tod  sports  a  user  inter¬ 
face  that  fdk^  IBM’s  Common 
User  Access  (CUA)  guidehnes. 

•  Verswn  500  of  Omegamon  for 
CICS,  which  now  adheres  to 
IBM's  CUA  and  supports  color, 
and  Version  3.3  cf  l^i/CP  Base 
from  The  Information  Systems 
Manager,  Inc.  in  BeUdebem, 
Pa.,  sdiich  offers  improved 
PR/SM  support. 


NAPERSOFT 


NM>ERSOFT. 

On*  Enargy  Cwiwr 

NBpsnOt.LSOfiBMAaB 

70aM20-lSlS 


Treats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT*  Auiomaied  Caoeqxndaice  Software  hndlea  your  wrinen 
commuaications  lo  cuaunicra  qoi^y.  accuraldy  aod  professioitally  with: 

•  On-line  or  batch  letter  writiiig  •  On-line  notepad,  •  Spell  diecker 

.  Ott-KiM  letter  history  •  Full  ftmetion  weed  processor  *  Full  printer  support 

With  your  IBM  mambanie  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  customers 
coticiondencel  NAPERSOFT- for  businesses  that  neat  customers  write. 
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IBM  move  irks  AS/400  users 


Market  shift  could  drive 
EIS  away  from  mainframes 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNS(W 
cvstupr 


IBM  was  k>okiog  a  kA  tfite 
Scrooge  reoeody  to  sooie  at  its 
smiD  businesB  AppUcatioo  Sys* 
tein/400  astocnera.  who  re- 
ceodjr  became  “orphan  ac- 
coiiau“  when  IBM  severed  its 
oootiicts  with  certain  todistiy 
remaifcetera. 

These  custonen,  who 
bought  their  AS/400  hardware 
and  software  from  IBM'Sutbo- 
rixed  thinHarty  veodon.  are 
frdog  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
special  pumshmeot  now  that 
thesr  remarketers’  contracts 
have  expired.  They  must  pay  a 
12%  tirwwang  fee  on  their  cur¬ 
rent  operating  system  software 
to  ob^  new  releases  of  the 
06/400  operating  system  and 
the  software  siq>port  formerly 
provided  by  reseUm  such  as  At¬ 
lanta-based  Son  Data.  Inc.  and 
XL/Datacoaq>.  Inc.  in  Hmsdale. 

m. 

“I  don't  guess  Fve  got  much 
choice  but  to  pay  this  12%.  but 
I’ro  sure  going  to  scream  and  hol¬ 
ler  about  It."  said  Frank  Nestor, 
director  of  data  processing  at 
Summit  Consulting.  Inc.  m  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla  “I  bought  and  paid  for 
this  software,  and  whfle  I  did  get 
a  (fascount.  now  IBM  wants  12% 
more.** 

IBM  responded  bst  month  to 
the  customer  Complaints  with  a 


prepared  statement  that  the 
12%  charge  is  a  “transitioa  fee 
...  to  help  defray  costs  for  IBM 
to  provide  program  services."  It 
wfll  be  le'^  only  on  AS/400 
custamers  whose  remarketers 
have  been  dropped  by  IBM  —  a 
bandftil  of  Brin  aotong  the  594 
currently  autborised  remar¬ 
keters  for  the  midrange. 

For  Summit  Coosulting,  that 
fee  means  roughly  a  $10,000 
charge  oo  the  company's 
$100,000  worth  of  operating 
system  software,  which  had 
been  provided  and  maintained  by 
XL/DWacomp.  IBM’s  roost  visi¬ 
ble  dispute  hs  industiy  re- 
maiketeTs  surfaced  in  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  XL/Datacomp.  but  the 
two  companies  reached  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  October. 

Samawiiit  foctiwd 

The  terms  of  the  XL/Datacomp 
setUenient  included  a  provision 
of  ffiM  software  support  to  XL/ 
Datacomp's  former  customers 
at  no  charge  or  bmited  charges. 

Yet  those  charges  do  not  look 
so  limited  to  Chuck  Hudson,  MIS 
manager  at  Lynchburg,  Va.- 
based  C.  B.  Fleet  Co..  Inc.,  an¬ 
other  former  XL/Datacomp  cus¬ 
tomer.  “It’s  not  the  money  so 
much  as  the  principle.’’  said  Hud¬ 
son.  whose  company  wfll  have  to 
pay  $7310  to  ^  back  izAo  the 
IBM  fold.  “This  causes  a  very 
bad  feetmg  fer  my  upper  man¬ 


agement.  who  are  looking  for  a 
new  manufecturing  system  now. 
IBM  may  lose  what  could  have 
been  a  $100,000  sale  for  them 
over  this.’’ 

*T  can’t  sec  paying  12%  for 
something  I’ve  alr^dy  paid  for,” 
saidPhOipZacsek.  vice  president 
of  informatiOD  systems  at  Allied 
American  Insurance  Co.  in  Park 
Ridge,  QL 

Indistry  analysts  said  IBM  is 
reining  in  its  rernarketer  channel 
to  regain  control  over  the  steep 
volume  discounting  it  allowed  in 
1988 and  1989. 

“IBM  wanted  those  boxes 
moved,  and  now  IBM  wants  to 
see  more  control  with  the 
AS/400,  since  it's  a  very  strate¬ 
gic  machine.’’  said  Tofo^  Mem- 
brino.  an  analyst  at  Techncdogy 
Investment  S^tegies,  Inc.  in 
Framingham.  Mass.  Instead  of 
discounting  AS/400  hardware  at 
40%  or  more,  IBM  is  now  limit¬ 
ing  its  reroaiketers  to  15%  dis¬ 
counts,  regardless  of  how  many 
machines  they  purchase. 

“CBM  ina^ertently  let  this 
irivole  situation  occur,  and  then 
they  took  too  long  to  fix  it,  ”  said 
Dave  Andrewsp  president  of 
ADM.  Inc.  in  Cheshire.  Conn., 
an  AS/400  consulting  firm.  “A 
lot  of  these  small  customers  are 
finding  they  now  have  to  pay 
back  whatever  they  saved  last 
year,  when  they  bought  their 
machmes  at  a  discount.” 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CWSTAPT 


Corporate  America’s  shift  away 
I  from  a  mainframe  mentality 
could  cause  a  number  at  a;^tica- 
lions  to  fell  victim  to  Darwinian 
principles.  Among  these  is  the 
traditional  executive  informa- 
bon  system  (EIS),  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

The  report  predicted  that  an 
EIS  market  shake-up  would  re¬ 
sult  in  mainframe-ba^  systems 
giving  way  to  personal  comput¬ 
er-  and  workstation-based  ElSs 
that  are  cheaper  and  easier  to 
use  and  that  can  more  easily  ac¬ 
cess  host,  local-area  netvmrk 
and  PC-based  dau.  Forrester 
pinpointed  a  number  of  trends 
that  will  lead  the  move  away 
from  present-day  E!S  toward 
what  it  called  “open  EIS.'* 

According  to  Stuart  Wood¬ 
ring,  co-autbor  of  the  report,  in¬ 
formation  i.s  growing  outside  the 
mainframe  databa^  in  many 
sources.  “For  example,  1  dcm't 
think  there  are  EIS  systems  that 
are  going  to  go  pluck  information 
oH  a  server  database  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  reside  on  a  LAN  in  the 
marketing  department,”  be  said. 

Woodring  said  open  EIS  will 
be  able  to  use  existing  tedmol- 


opes,  such  as  Aficrosoft  Corp.’s 
Windows.  LANs  and  SQL  'This 
win  make  for  added  adapubibcy 
and  cut  down  on  the  hi^  costs  of 
mainframe-based  EISs.  Wth 
their  high  degree  of  customiza¬ 
tion  and  heavy  maintenance  de¬ 
mands.  EIS  costs  can  exceed 
$500,000,  the  report  said. 

Thwrw  too  catch 

One-drawback  to  the  0(m  EIS  is 
that  it  will  require  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  axapaXer  literacy  than 
mainframe-based  systems, 
which  feature  user-fri^^y  in¬ 
terfaces  and  touch  screens.  But 
Woodring  said  that  as  traditional 
EIS  vendors  extend  ihetr  pro^ 
ucts  with  drill-down  and  analysis 
capabilities,  they  also  make  them 
more  complicate 

Open,  EISs  are  also  not  as 
powerful  as  their  mainframe 
brethren.  However.  Woodring 
said,  ’Tm  not  sure  that  execu¬ 
tives  want  to  go  that  void.  How 
many  real  number-crunchers  are 
there  in  the  (executive)  user  pop¬ 
ulation?” 

Woodring  cited  products  such 
as  Forest  &  Trees  from  Channel 
Computiog.  Inc.  as  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  open  EIS  trend,  which 
he  said  was  still  in  its  eaiiy 
stages.  “But  within  a  coui^  of 
years,  theyHI  have  some  really 
snappy  products,**  be  predicted. 


EDI  system  accelerates  customs  processing  tasks 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 
cvnvp 


CHARLESTON.  S.C.  —  If  you 
are  shipping  grain  to  the  So^t 
Unoa,  you  better  make  sure  you 
have  cleared  the  traosactioo 
wHh  the  U.S  Customs  Depart¬ 
ment. 

That  particidar  arm  of  the 
government  oversees  every 
item  entering  or  leaving  U.& 
ports,  and  acowding  to  D. 
Chriatenseo.  manager  of  infor- 
vTOatkm  services  at  South  Caroli¬ 
na’s  State  I^Mts  Authority,  Cus¬ 
toms  is  the  EVts  Authority’s 
largest  end  user  and  operating 
partner. 

“Our  goal  is  to  dear  cargo  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  do 
that,  we  must  transfer  infonna- 
bon  immediatdy  to  Washii^tan 
D.C..  and  then  act  quickly  on 
their  response.’*  he  said. 

The  EYarts  Authority  was  one 
of  the  pkneers  of  the  electronic 
data  interchange  (EOD  ideal. 
Eight  years  ago.  the  Ports  Au- 
thorty  developed  the  Orion  soft¬ 
ware  system,^  a  CtAiol-based 
electronic  filing  system  that  runs 
in  a  CICS  and  VSAM  environ¬ 
ment  on  an  IBM  4381  computer 
under  DOS/VSE. 


The  Ikirts  Authority  claims 
that  Orion  pves  the  port  an  edge 
in  rapid  cargo  iDOvement  by 
dmunating  paperwork  and  sub¬ 
sequently  moving  cargo  throu^ 
the  port  five  tunes  fester  than  in 
most  other  ports  around  the 
world.  “Cargo"  in  Chariestoo 
can  be  anything  from  grain  to 
autooAobiles  to  heavy  equip¬ 
ment. 

Orion,  which  bnks  450  users 


throughout  the  waterfront  com¬ 
munity  in  Charleston,  is  in  a  con¬ 
stant  .state  of  evohiboa  because 
of  the  variety  of  end  users  and 
their  individua]  needs.  Christen¬ 
sen  said.  The  qrstem  is  respcmsi- 
ble  for  transmittiDg  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  to  and  from  brokers, 
shipping  bnes.  firei^t  forward¬ 
ers.  the  US.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  customs  agen¬ 
cy  in  R^shington,  D.C. 

“We  are  not  standing  back 
waiting  for  industry  standards  to 
be  agreed  upon.”  Christensen 
said.  “We  are  impleitienting  EDI 


fuDCtkms  now  in  conjunction 
with  Orkm,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  single  translator  pack¬ 
age,  the  efikfft  was  aD  in-house.” 

Orion  consists  of  five  prim^ 
conqionents:  Manifest,  which 
provides  data  on  bills  of  lading 
and  related  informabon  through 
customs;  cargo  clearance;  cargo 
movement;  a  customized  buflt-in 
security  funcboo;  and  nusceOa- 
neous  services  such  as  electronic 
mail  and  query  fedlities  for 
tracking  status  reports  on  cargo, 
^ups  and  containers. 

Referring  to  the  waterfront 
community.  Christensen  said  his 
department  receives  “100% 
partidpabon  from  everyone  in 
working  together  under  the  Ori¬ 
on  system.  There  is  an  Orion 
committee  which  meets  monthly 
to  see  what  changes  and  en¬ 
hancements  need  to  be  made  to 
the  system.** 

Updota  on  Ilia  way 

A  mandate  to  upgrade  the  devel¬ 
opment  strategy  to  include  rela- 
bonal  technology  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  Orion  system 
is  currently  on  the  agenda, 
Christensen  said.  The  Ebrts  Au- 
I  thority  IS  evahiatiflg  three  data- 
*  base  packages:  IBM's  DB2,  Cin- 
com  Systems,  Inc.’s  Supra  and 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 


tional,  Inc.’s  Datacom. 

The  Eknts  Authority  is  also  in 
the  process  of  upgrading  hard¬ 
ware  and  communicatioos. 

All  of  the  FHxts  Authority’s 
analog,  bisynchronous  communi¬ 
cations  lines  have  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control,  and  there  are  now  some 
personal  computers  in  the  field 
to  replace  seWral  of  the  older 
IBM  dumb  terminals  that  link  to 
Drion.  Also,  according  to  Chris¬ 
tensen,  the  Iknts  Authority  wiO 
make  a  decision  on  a  significant 
hardware  upgrade  within  the 
next  12  to  18  months.  He  added 
that  he  and  his  staff  are  now 
looking  seriously  at  IBM’s  En¬ 
terprise  System/9000 {datfonn. 

End  users  on  the  Orion  sys¬ 
tem  can  track  cargo  throu^ 
each  stage  of  movement  through 
the  port.  If  cargo  processing  is 
delayed,  for  example,  the  system 
can  determine  where  the  cargo 
is  and  why  it  is  being  delayed 

While  the  Fkwts  Authority  is 
responsible  for  aD  enhance¬ 
ments,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  software  and  hardware  — 
a  significant  responsibility  in  it¬ 
self  —  Christensen  said  the  big¬ 
gest  challenge  for  IS  is  to  “keep 
up  with  the  rapid  changes  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  transportaboD  in¬ 
dustry." 


SOFTNOTES 

IPL  teams  up 
with  Bull  HN 

IFL  Systefas,  Inc.  and  Bull 
HN  InforauUioo  Syatcma, 
Inc.  have  struck  a  maintenance 
arrangement  in  which  BuD  wiD 
provide  a  range  of  support  ser¬ 
vices  fer  IPL’s  VS.  Stonge  and 
tape  subsystems. 

Pulsar  Systems,  Inc.  in  Mor¬ 
ris  Ptains,  N  J.,  has  received  ex¬ 
clusive  distributioo  and  support 
ri^ts  to  Access  Technology, 
Inc.'s  20/20  spreadsheet  for 
l^rime  Computer.  Inc.  systems. 
Under  the  agreement.  Pulsar 
wiQ  perform  all  20/20  program 

mamt»n»nr»  and  pTOVidc  CO- 

haocements  and  product  re¬ 
leases  for  tbe  Ehime  machines. 

Control  Data  Corp.  (CDC)  in 
Minoeapotb  and  Volkswagen 
AG  in  Wolfsburg,  (jemiany, 
have  created  a  joint  venture  to 
develop  compu^-aided  desi^, 
manufecturing  and  engineering 
(CAD/CAM/CAE)  software  for 
the  worldwide  manufecturing 
market.  The  business,  called 
Icem  Systems  GmbH,  will  focus 
on  future  devdc^xnent  of  Icem,  a 
family  of  CAD/CAM/C/VE  prod¬ 
ucts  devekqied  by  CE)C. 
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COMMENTARY 

James  Daly 

One  lawsuit 
too  many 

What  a  differ¬ 
ence  a  <iay 

Ashton-Tate 
struggled  back 

_ from  two  years 

of  red  ink.  rid  it¬ 
self  of  a  chief  executive  officer 
who  admittedly  didn't  know  bow 
to  use  its  flagship  product  and 
finally  reversed  its  sfippiog  mar- 
kei  share.  But  it  took  (^y  one 
federal  judge  and  a  ample  ruling 
deliver^  on  a  sunny  Swtbem 
Catifomia  morning  to  make  the 
company  ooce  again  look  like 
the  kid  who  just  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  right. 

The  move  came  as  the  de¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Dbase  ot^- 
right  protection  suit  Ashton¬ 
Tate  filed  against  Fox  Software 
two  years  ago.  In  effect,  Asb- 
tOft-Tate  saw  its  own  firecracker 
blow  up  in  its  hands:  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Terrence  Hatter  Jr.’s 
edict  stripped  the  crucial  Dfa^ 
product  line  of  its  copyright  pro- 
tectkm  because  the  ibrrance. 
CaJif.-based  company  “knowing¬ 
ly”  misled  the  U.S.  Copyright 
Office  by  “repeatedly”  foiling  to 
acknowledge  that  Dbase  was 
derived  from  a  program  in  the 
public  domain. 

While  there  is  stiD  (deoty  d 
legal  jockeying  to  go  befcn^  we 
see  if  the  verdkt  actuaOy 
sticks,  many  have  already 
popped  the  cnk  on  the  cham- 

Continued  on  page  44 


More  Macintosh  developers 
writing  for  Windows  arena 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CRSTAPP 

Software  developers  who  ooce 
primarily  focused  on  puttmg 
their  bek  foot  forward  budding 
crackerjack  applicatioos  fear  the 
^>ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh 
pjatform  are  increasing  doing 
the  unthinkable:  develo^g  for 
the  DOS  world. 

Now  that  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Windows  3.0  gives  IBM  Bern¬ 
al  Computers  and  clones  the  sim¬ 
plified  windows-and-tcons  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Madnto^, 
recessk>Q-wary  developers  are 
hungrily  eyeing  a  DOS  market 
that,  at  upwards  of  40  million  us¬ 
ers,  is  nearly  10  times  lar^r 
than  Ap(de's  steadily  shrinking 
^ice  of  the  PC  industry’s  pie,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Framinidu^'  Mass.- 
based  market  research  firm  In¬ 
ternational  Data  C<Hp. 

‘T  can’t  think  of  any  Mac  de¬ 
veloper  who  isn’t  writing  for 
Windows,”  said  Kathleen  Lane, 
president  of  Softview,  Inc.  The 


gift  HAirihlAnOI*G  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  “We  see 

Ml  Uv  V  tbePCworldastbertalopportu- 

«  oityareafbrusinthefuti^Our 

IlnAWfi  No.  1  job  now  is  to  migrate  our 

llUUfVO  dUClldt  Mac  applicatioos  over  to  Win¬ 

dows.” 

Oxnard,  Calif. -based  company  MacDooald  said  Adobe  is  mi- 
recently  unveiled  the  fruits  of  a  grating  many  of  its  typefaces 
12-member  research  and  devel-  over  to  DOS  in  what  wiD  result  in 
opoiem  team  effort  when  H  re-  a  dramatic  sales  reabgmnent  of 
leased  a  VTindows  3.0  editioo  of  the  Moufttam  View.  C^.  firm, 
its  Madntax  tax  preparation  Althou^  leas  than  25%  of  Ado- 


package. 

Lane  added  that  the  | 
rapid  success  of  Win- 
dows  3.0  —  Microsoft  |  | 
officials  claim  to  have  ' 
sold  more  than  one  mil- 
fioD  units  since  it  was  in-  i 
troduced  in  May  —  ’  «  “  ' 
should  hire  devekip^  ISO 
with  simiiar  vertical 
market  applications,  such  as  ac¬ 


he's  business  now 
,  comes  from  the  DOS 

1'  world,  that  figure  will 
rise  to  more  than  50% 
^  during  the  next  year. 
-  '  MacDooald  said. 

==  :  Apple  users  said 

“  I  they  wil!  keep  a  dose 
eye  on  the  amount  of 
new  software  releases 
at  January's  Macworid  Expo  in 


counting  packages,  that  are  big  San  Frandsco  to  see  if  the  Win- 


in  the  DOS  community . 


dows  development  signals  a  re- 


Many  developers  said  the  focusing  of  developer  efforts, 
graphical  environment  of  “If  there  is  a  significant  capi- 

dows  3.0  cleared  away  many  of  tal  migration  of  programmers 
the  hurdles  that  came  with  char-  and  dollars  over  to  Windows,  and 
acter-based  DOS  applications,  developers  are  dropping  every- 
“Before,  we  needed  to  make  a  thing  to  create  packa^  for  Win- 
lot  of  compromises  to  address  dows.  then  it’s  really  going  to 
the  DOS  workL  but  that's  no  hurt,"  said  Mike  Bailey,  a  sys- 
longer  true,”  sa^  Stephen  Mac-  terns  integrator  at  Lockheed 
Dooald,  senior  vice  preddent  at  Missiles  and  Space  Corp.  in  Sun- 


Dual-processor  LAN  Manager  available 


BY  JIM  NASH 

OR  STAFF 

Four  mmXfas  late,  Microsoft 
Corp.  aniKxmced  the  availability 
of  dual-^aticessor  add-on  soft¬ 
ware  for  its  LAN  Mana^  net¬ 
work  operating  system  in  mid- 
December. 

Microsoft  said  the  first  ver- 
skm  wiB  run  on  a  Compaq  Com¬ 
pute'  Corp.  Systempro  server. 


Originally  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  August,  LAN  Manager 
Multiprocessor  Server  Pak  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  free  up  CPU  functions 
by  automatical  passing  off 
networking  tasks,  sudi  as  file 
serving,  to  a  secondary  Intd 
Corp.  803B6  or  I486  dup  in  the 
Systenqxo. 

Dennis  McEvoy,  president  of 
Cooperative  Sedotioos.  Inc.  a 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  software  devel¬ 


oper,  said  he  received  a  beta-test 
copy  of  the  package  this  month. 
The  primary  chip,  be  exj^ained. 
will  1^  application  code,  includ¬ 
ing  Sybase,  loc's  SQL  Server, 
while  sharing  the  same  memory 
between  it  and  the  secondary 
chip. 

Int^nal  testing  of  the  Sys- 
tempro  in  a  dieot/aerver  ardii- 
tecture  running  LAN  Manager 
and  SQL  Server  boosted  perfor- 


ayvale,Cdif. 

The  secession  has  deaiiy 
worried  Apple’s  top  ntanage- 
ment  Anal^  have  kmg  qwcu- 
lated  that  Apple  abandoned  kx^ 
standing  pl^  to  spin  off  its 
Chris  Corp.  software  unit  inlo  a 
separate  hiwinesB  in  early  1990 
because  it  feared  Chris  would  fo¬ 
cus  00  budding  appbeatiaos  for 
Windows  3.0. 

Apple  Chief  Executive  Officer 
John  ScuDey  said  be  is  hoping  the 
success  of  a  trio  of  low-coat  Mac- 
intodi  rdeaaes  in  October  1990 
win  dissuade  any  more  defectkxL 
“We  need  the  new  products  to 
restore  devdoper  momentum.” 
ScuDey  said  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence.  ’tWbdows]  ooidd  certain¬ 
ly  affect  our  atab^  to  attract  in¬ 
dependent  softirare  devdop- 
crs." 

Softview  Senior  Vice  I^esi- 
deiit  Ron  Frankd  acknowledged 
that  the  rapid  sales  of  maefames 
sudi  as  the  low-end  MadnUnh 
Cbsac  “has  certainly  renewed 
our  for  the  Mac 

line.”  But.  he  added,  “you  stiD 
have  to  k>ok  at  the  vdiole  picture. 
The  growth  in  the  Macintosh 
market  just  hasn't  been  there  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  that's  got 
to  change  for  us  to  prosper.” 


manc«  about  40%  using  dual  pro¬ 
cessing,  said  David  Thatdief, 
LAN  Manager  product  manager. 

McEvoy,  sdio  already  tees  a 
dual-processiog  verdoa  of  LAN 
Manager  on  a  I^rallan  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Server  290  midrange 
system,  said  be  did  not  eqiect 
tte  same  dcwdihng  of  perfor¬ 
mance  seen  with  some  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  using  multiple  processors. 

The  LAN  Manager  Multipro¬ 
cessor  Server  Pak  is  priced  at 
$2,495  and  is  avaflable  through 
Mkroeoft  reseflers. 


Micro  Focus 
Dialog  System 


The  Human  Interface 
Management  System 


MICRO  FOCUS' 

A  Better  Bby  of  Programming'' 


Micro  Focus  Dialog  System^  is  a  high  level  tool  ihai 
produces  and  runs  user  imeffaces  for  COBOL  applrcaiiom. 
Whether  yoiv  agplicalion  mns  under  OS/3  or  DOS.  you  can 
develop  sophisneated  inlerfaces  for  a  varieiy  of  styles  and 
erbergtng  siandanls.  wirhoui  changing  your  COBOL 
programs.  Dialog  System  is  *s  versatile  as  your  needs  and 
imaginalKm 

Dialog  System  is  also  the  best  developmem  system 

availabte  for  graphical  and  character  bated  user  imcrfaces 
to  froiu-cnd  your  mtssmi  crincai  husmess  applications. 

P  A  simple  CALL  interface  is  the  link  between  your 
COBOL  programs  and  Dialog  System.  Writing  long, 
complicated  user  mierface  code  in  COBOL  will  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

V  Smaller,  nuintaindtlc  code  will  leaull  from  using 
Duiiog  System.  The  user  intertex  is  defined  and  run 
independently  of  the  main  COEIOL  program. 

d  Prototypiilg  is  siniplifkd  because  you  don't  have  to 
begin  wniing  the  data  processing  part  of  your 
application  until  after  the  inteHacc  ts  ined  and  leiied. 

d*  Testing  support  is  provided  m  Micro  Focus 

ANIMATOR^  as  well  as  the  Dialog  Syaem  utilities 
Trap  and  Trace. 


d  Prcscfse  you#  COBOL  inveuroem  by  using  Dialog  System  to 
create  cite  tner  imeffaces  you  need  and  users  warn  wdhmn 
teaming  new  languages. 

Bring  the  look  and  feel  of  the  VO's  to  your  applKatram  wMh  Mtero 
Focus  Dialog  System. 


ThoBtrtfUserProgratnvonnnolOtaiogSys^mS 
gpfos  easy  access  loPreoontaOonhJianogorotSM 
CUAobiecu 

For  mon  IMomaUon  tbout  DUog  Syetem  1.1 
orEMriyUterDI»logSyalm2,ctllllleroFoeu* 
today  at  1-«M72-a65or41^BS&A161. 
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Appletalk  extended  to  PCs 

BY  JAMES  IMl7 
cwsnw 


EMERYVILLE,  Calif.  —  FanDoo  Com- 
puting.  Inc.  haa  hrcnme  an  early  winner 
in  Apple  Cdoqmtqr,  Inc.'scoiitiittiingpusfa 
to  (faseminate  portions  of  Hs  teduM>> 
logical  research.  Farafion  has  anooonced 
that  it  win  begin  devdoping  and  market¬ 
ing  Appletalk  netirorking  products  for 
hficroaoft  Corik's  MS-DOS  and  Wndows 
B.Opbtfonns. 

Inmders  at  Parafioo,  a  4-year-old 
networking  firm,  said  the  firm  plans  to 
take  the  ficenaed  Apple  oetworidogtech- 


Dolocrandmakeitavailableforniixeden- 

vinnuiienta  of  IBM  Rsrsonal  Computers 
and  Apple  Madntosbes. 

FaraBoo's  first  offering  is  expected  to 
be  shown  at  the  Macworld  Ex^  in  San 
Frandaco  in  January. 

TIm  pwali  ia  on 

Apple  researchers  have  long  sought  mul- 
tqibtfbrm  optioos  for  Appletalk,  the  Cu¬ 
pertino.  Calif.-based  firm's  method  of  al¬ 
lowing  Macintosh  computers  transparent 
access  to  oetwark-linked  printers  and 
other  resources.  FaraBoo's  offerings  will 
give  Macintosh  users  a  wider  range  of 


connectivity  options  and  make  it  easier 
for  Apple  to  pu^  the  Macintosh  into  large 
corporatkms  that  currently  have  many 
IBM  PCs  and  clones. 

FaraDm  is  considered  one  of  the  major 
suppliers  of  Apple  netwmking  products. 
The  privately  held  firm  ^Hoduces  the 
Phoneoet  networking  system,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  creation  of  networks  containing 
tens  of  thousands  of  nodes.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  1.5  million  computers  con¬ 
nected  on  Farallon  networks,  according 
to  company  estimates. 

While  aQ  of  Farallon’s  teclmology  has 
been  built  around  the  Macintosh,  Farallon 
sources  said  that  they  hope  to  move 
quickly  into  the  IBM-compatible  world 
with  inexpensive  solutions  to  complex 
networking  problems. 


Oi^XDBa 
lOOUDfiZoompitible 
MdgMijiw  mainframe 
power  on  your  PC 
Thath  right,  XOB 
letsyouofloodDBBdewl- 
opmM  onto  a  PC  Gomider 
the  prahactivitar  ^ins  *nd 
mainfrme  resource  saving! 

With  XDfi»  aiv  DB2  pro^anuner 
can  deielop,  test,  and  run  applicatiofrs 
on  a  PC  and  then  run  the  finished  code 
^  without  modification  ^  on  the 
maiidliine. 

If  you  want,  you  can  eren  run  Dfi2 
applicatiocB  on  a  IAN  with  the  powers 
XD&Servet  Imagine  the  benefits  of 
<kiimsizing  mainframe  applications! 
ntOitaR, 

XDBk  SQL  engine  supports 
all  mainframe  M2  SQL  vntax, 
imports  and  exports  DB2  date  and 


record  and  table 


your  PC  under 006, 
06/2,  or  Windows  aa 
LnbcLtheXDB 

1  it  runs  on  any  PC  in  under 
dOOK,  leaving  plen^  of  room  for 
yourapplka^ 

And  you  can  access  mainframe 
^datawith  the  XDB-Iink  gateway. 


iCWHkSQL. 

XM  lets  you  write  pro^ams  with 
embedded  SQL  in  COBOL  or  C  Ihe  XD& 


Workbench  inte^atea  seandessty  with 
the  Ukro  Aicus  C0601/2 Workbench 
enabling  you  to  take  fill!  advantage  of 
a  rich  pro^amming  environment. 


XM  provides  tools  to  further  in¬ 
crease  your  productivi  ly. 

Ourvi^  Report  Writer  makes 
report  dewelofxnent  intuitire  and  our 
P(W  Generator  lets  you  paint  sophisU 
cated  date  entry  and  transaction  screens. 

Tsp  Rated  SQL  Prodact 

In  review  after  review;  XD6  products 
cmsistmitly  recehre  the  highest  ratings. 
/C  Magazine  named  XDB  an  “Editor^ 
Choice.''  Software  Digest  ranked  XDB 
first  among  advanced  SQL  products.  And 
/C  Rheit  raidted  XDB  tools  first  among 
Client/Smw  database  ^^stems. 

When  you  scrutinize  our  products 
the  way  exp^  do,  we  think  you  U  agree: 
XDB  cffers  productivi^  benefits  no  (me 
else  can  match. 

Get  the  details.  Call  today  at 
(»l)n7-IM0 


XDB  Systena,  be. 
i4lT00  Sweiteer  Ul 
1020707-2921 


DKOfftePC. 


-TteaSitwi  ■  liliMi  »fcw  i*ii— 

^iiliwiwiliiililiiinliim- 


’TMtehwWfWiwNlriiilDr 


‘Dfitlop  «n  rex  tel  n»>  lk«  teUM 
flite*  (teiBi 

CBS  dwa  SB  teteM  teia  t» 
XEftDB  nwymWr  Mitm 

twHia 
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pagne.  To  software  developers,  the  suit 
and  its  inherent  imidkation  that  progranv 
ming  languages  coidd  be  copyrighted  lin¬ 
gered  like  a  bad  smelL  To  users,  Ashton¬ 
Tate  had  grovm  tet  and  sloppy,  offering 
an  erratic  product  update  sdMMkile. 

By  elindnating  A^on-Tate's  sole 

rights  to  Dbase,  the  door  is  now  open  for 
the  devefopment  of  Dbase  clones.  The 
likebest  candidates  for  entry  are  Boriand 
btenutional  —  which  reportedly  tried 
to  buy  Ashtoo-Tate  sev^  months  ago 
—  ai^  Microsoft,  which  is  expected  to 
release  its  first  database  software  product 
in  the  near  future. 

Dba%  customers  said  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  effect  the  judging  will  have 
on  their  checkbooks.  "Prices  wiD  go 
down,  and  quality  wiO  go  up;  that's  what 
competition  is  all  about,"  s^  Scott  Fue- 
less,  a  principal  analyst  at  M.  W.  KeUog 
Co.,  an  engineering  and  ccaistructioa 
firm  in  Houston. 

b  the  end,  Ashton-Tate  got  beaten  at 
its  own  game,  competing  m  the  court- 
romn  instead  of  the  marketplace.  For 
years,  the  emnpany  has  to  improve 
its  iHoducts  and  used  the  courts  — 
rather  than  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  labs  —  to  protect  its  products. 


WHILE  HATTER’S 

ruling  was  a  victory 
for  users,  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  throw  the  case  out  on  a 
technicality  unfortunately 
left  the  central  question  of  the 
case  undecided;  Can  a  pro- 
granuning  language  be  copy¬ 
righted? 


Users  have  grown  weary  of  these  in¬ 
ternecine  legal  battles  between  software 
developers.  "Fersonally.  I'm  ack  of 
these  look-and-feel  lawants,"  said  Jeff 
Smiley,  a  computer  specialist  at  Re¬ 
sources  Cooservatioo  Co.  m  Bdlevue, 
Wash.  "Just  nice  with  PC  (dooes,  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  keep  building  the  same  | 
thmg  but  improve  on  it  as  they  see  fiC 
And  the  similarity  between  Uk  different 
packages  is  something  we  can  count  on 
to  ease  training  and  help  us  better  inte¬ 
grate  them  into  our  sy^em,"  be  said. 

The  suit  was  filed  to  stymie  Fox. 
which  has  severefy  threatened  Ashton¬ 
Tate's  former  dominance  of  the  PC  data¬ 
base  market.  Dbase-workalike  ivoducts 
now  account  for  20%  of  the  PC  database 
market,  accordmg  to  researdiers  at  m- 
vestment  firm  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons. 

While  Hatter's  ruling  was  a  victory 
for  users,  his  dedsioo  to  throw  the  case 
out  on  a  technicality  unfortunately  left 
the  central  question  of  the  case  undecid¬ 
ed:  Can  a  programming  language  be 
copyrighted?  Expect  to  see  that  issue  pop 
up  again  during  the  next  few  years. 

But  ri^t  now,  it’s  time  for  A^ton- 
Tate  to  bek  its  vrounds  and  map  out  a  fu¬ 
ture  based  on  innovation  and  not  Btiga- 
tion.  WHbout  a  deep  technical  base  and  no 
legal  barrier  against  oompetitors,  it's  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  tou0  few  years  for  the  scrappy 
firm. 


Mr  i>  a  West  Cunt  aoMr  cttre- 

gpoodent. 
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IBM  lowers  Netview  prices 


BY  EUSABETH  HORWITT 

C«  STAFF 


IBM  announced  a  massive  reduc¬ 
tion  in  high-end  centralized  s^- 
tem  pricing  In’  Netview  Version 
2  in  December,  claiming  that  the 
original  prke  structure  —  which 
encouraged  users  to  migrate 
from  roultipte  centralized  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  dtstributed  netw^ 
management  strategy  —  was 
simply  ahead  of  its  time. 

"Customers  we  talked  to  told 
us  we  had  overestimated  their 
readiness  to  move  to  a  distiibut- 
ed,  unattended  system/*  said 
WiDiam  Warner.  IBM  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems  (firector  of  rtet- 
Work  management  "Under  the 
old  Version  2  pricing,  users 
would  pay  a  huge  price  for  multi¬ 
ple  centz^  systems  —  in  some 


cases  over  10046"  more  than 
they  paid  for  the  older  Version 
l.l.lK^mer  added. 

IBM  has  lowered  the  cost  of 
purchasing  distributed  Netview 
Version  2  for  all  host  groups 
higher  than  Model  Group  30. 
and  of  the  centralized  Vd^on  2 
for  all  model  groups  above  Model 
Group  29,  according  to  Ken 
Sedler,  IBM’s  director  of 
networking  product  marketing. 
The  higher  the  group  number, 
the  greater  the  price  decrease. 

For  example,  the  basic 
monthly  license  charge  for  cen¬ 
tral  Netview  Version  2  for 
MVS/XA.  Model  Group  50,  was 
$3,453  under  the  old  pricing 
structure  and  will  be  $1,822  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  one.  Pricing 
for  a  coraparaWe  Netview  Ver¬ 
sion  1.1  purchase  is  $1,300. 


Model  groups  below  the  re¬ 
spective  "pivot  points"  outHned 
above  wiO  be  priced  slightly 
higher  under  the  new  structure, 
an  IBM  spokesman  sand.  Howev¬ 
er,  IBM  s  giving  a  break  to  those 
users  who  have  already  made  mi¬ 
gration  plans  based  on  the  old 
prices:  those  that  install  Verakm 
2  by  June  30, 1991,  will  pay  the 
lower  Sq)t  5.  1990,  prices  for 
the  softv^  through  the  end  of 
1991,  Siedler  said. 

Pricing  mozw 

The  Travders  Corp.  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  comparing  the  new 
Netview  Verskn  2  pricing  vnth 
Veraon  1.1  pricing  than  in  com¬ 
paring  old  and  new  Verskn  2 
pricing,  according  to  fim  Olek- 
siw,  telecommunicatioas  direc¬ 
tor  at  lYavelers. 


The  msurance  firm  had  tenta¬ 
tively  decided  to  wait  for  Net- 
view  Versiofi  2.2,  expected  out 
in  qving  1991,  beauae  Verskn 
2.1  (fid  not  offer  enou^  added 
functionality  over  Version  1.1  to 
justify  migratkin  under  the  oU 
pricing  structure,  according  to 
Olekinr. 

The  price  changes  '‘sound 
like  IBM  is  responding  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers,"  OlelQDw  said,  'i  don't 
think  anyone  was  pleased"  by 
the  orig^  Verskn  2  pricing, 
paxticularfy  hij^-end  users  sudi 
as  TVavders.  which  primarify 
uses  IBM  mainframe  Model 
Groups  40.  SO  and  60,  be  added. 

IBM  is  sUD  expecting  users  to 
move  from  mult^  central  Net- 
view  hosts  to  one  cenTraliird 
host  and  several  distributed  sys¬ 
tems,  wHb  automation  appiia- 
tiotts  gradually  replac^  the 
need  fm  trained  technicians  at 
remote  sites,  ^mer  said.  Cur¬ 
rent  barriers  in  the  way  of  such 


migration,  he  added,  inchide  the 
cost  of  developing  automated  ^ 
pikatkns.  the  cost  of  retzaming 
and  *'polkical  fiKtors"  such  as 
network  managers  at  remote 
sites  resisting  the  loss  of  their 
autonomy. 

DM  is  lowering  prices  for  dis> 
tributed  as  well  as  centrafiaed 
hi^r-end  systems,  because  it 
does  not  want  to  further  discour¬ 
age  users  from  moving  to  dterib- 
uted  network  management, 
"which  everyone,  inchafing  us, 
agrees  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ttffe,**  said  Maty  Johnston- 
Turner,  a  principal  at  Northeast 
Consulting  Resources.  Inc. 

IBM  is  also  lowering  the  prto 
of  the  Graphic  Mo-Jtor  Fbdlity 
Workstation  from  $8,000  to 
$3,000.  in  recogmtioo  that  users 
who  are  not  yet  ready  to  auto¬ 
mate  netw^  management 
functions  win  oorttinue  to  need 
multiple  management  worksta¬ 
tions.  Warner  said. 


IS:  The  hottest  thing  to  hit 
Hollywood  since  the  phone 


ON  SITE 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


"Cookie!  You  bring  me  Tom 
Hanks  and  Morgan  Fairchild  for 
Romeo  A  Juliet,  Pari  II.  I've  got 
goose  bumps.  Do  I  love  this  man? 
Listen .  let’s  do  some  E-mail " 

'The  industry  that  raised 
schnvxning  to  an  art  form  is  g^ 
ing  electronic.  William  Morris 
Agency,  Inc.,  a  large  talent  agen¬ 
cy  in  Beverly  HUls.  Caltf.,  in¬ 
stalled  200  Next.  Inc.  worksta¬ 
tions  a  year  ago  alon^kSe  100 
persona]  computers  in  a  coast- 
to-coast  wide-area  network. 

A^nts  in  New  York,  Na^ 
viDe  and  Beverly  Hills  can  access 
the  netwcuk  a^  electronically 
thumb  through  a  database  con¬ 
taining  a  literal  Wko'sWko'ma^ 
tertainmenL  The  pairing  of  en- 
tertainmoit  and  computer  in¬ 
dustries  is  a  natural,  said  Alex 
Henry,  infonnation  systems 
manager  at  William  Morris.  Both 
are  based  on  the  power  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

A  talent  agent’s  challenge  is 
to  remember  who  is  available  for 
which  prefect  at  what  price. 
Heruy  said  WUUam  Morris'  pto- 
loaophy  is  that  every  agent  rep¬ 
resents  every  client 

Without  near-immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  shared  information,  that 
premise  could  be  lost  in  a  world¬ 
wide  corporatioD.  Common  ac¬ 
cess  and  the  abiUty  to  send  or  re¬ 
ceive  requests  through  electron¬ 
ic  mail  have  snagged  new 
admirers,  including  former 


"technophobes,”  he  said. 

"We  have  agents  who  have 
never  touched  a  computer,  and 
they  say.  ‘My  assistant  can  have 
0(»e,'  "  Henry  explained.  "We 
come  back  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  they  say,  ‘Give  me 
one,  too/  " 

In  demonstrating  the  net¬ 
work.  Henry  paged  past  some 


surprising  personalities:  Hanks, 
fonner  U.S.  Surgeon  Goieral  C. 
Everett  Koop.  game  show  host 
Bob  Barker,  author  Tc^d  Clancy 
and  comedian  AndreC  "Dice" 
Clay.  Every  ni^t,  information 
on  them  and  others  in  publishing , 
movies,  video,  music  and  stage 
are  up(kted  on  servers. 

"I  have  beard  agents  say  they 
are  30%  more  productive.  1  can 
teD  you  bow  1^  they  scream 
when  the  machines  are  down," 
Henry  said. 

Henry  could  be  an  IS  execu¬ 
tive  in  almost  any  company.  The 


former  consultant  at  Deloitte  6 
Touche  exhilAs  none  of  the 
smarm  and  Hash  of  most  show 
business  mtimates,  aside  from  a 
minor  tendency  to  drop  major 
names. 

He  oversees  a  system  that 
grew  out  of  a  small  AST  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  network  tunning 
Novell,  Inc.  software  over  Arc- 
net  in  the  Nashville  office's  mu¬ 
sic  department  In  classic  Holly¬ 
wood  fashion,  the  idea  came  two 
years  ago  from  an  unknown,  a 
temporary  employee  named  Ma 
Bain,  who  had  seen  networks 
used  in  other  offices. 
Today.  Ifenry  said,  she 
is  system  manager  of 
that  network. 

The  NasbviDe  office, 
which  concentrates  on 
the  music  industry ,  con¬ 
tinues  to  rely  on  PCs,  as 
(to  the  music  depart- 
meats  in  both  New 
York  and  Beveiiy  HiDs. 
Employees  m  Beverty 
HUls  opeme  164  Next 
workstations  tied  via 
Ethernet  to  1 2  Next  file 
servers.  New  York  has 
17  workstations  and 
two  file  servers,  and  an¬ 
other  75  fvoiksQtions 
have  been  ordered,  Henry  said. 

He  said  one  of  the  Novel] 
servers  in  the  Beveriy  Hilb  mu¬ 
sic  department  has  bm  moved 
onto  Ethernet  —  the  first  step  in 
allowing  isers  on  both  sides  of 
the  protocol  wall  to  shire  files. 
He  anticipates  setting  up  either 
gateways  or  E-mail  to  bridge  the 
gap  before  eventually  standard¬ 
izing  on  N^  networks. 

A  9.6K  bit/sec.  leased  line 
connects  New  York  and  Beverly 
HiDs,  Henry  explained.  Howev¬ 
er,  be  that  connection 

should  be  upgraded  to  a  fraction- 


Taleiit  ogpnta  lue  Next  workstations 
to  match  clients  with  opportunities 


alTl  line  this  year. 

In  a  satikying  twist,  the 
speedy  lines  a^  Next's  brawn 
are  makmg  possible  memos  that 
for  aU  the  world  look  like  black- 
and-white  commercials  featur¬ 
ing  the  performers  agents  are 
promoting. 

One  such  IS-frame-per-sec- 
ood  memo,  which  was  based  on 
software  developed  by  Adama- 


tioQ,  located  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
stumped  for  Qay’s  summer 
movie.  Ford  Fairtane. 

"The  waitam  Morris  system 
unquestionably  is  state  k  the 
art,"  said  Lee  Gruenfdd,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  Deloitte  A  Touche’s  infor¬ 
mation  technology  unit 

Gruenfdd  and  Henry  worked 
on  the  project,  recommending 
and  installing  the  Next  network. 


Teleos  links  LANs  over  ISDN 


BYJ0ANIEM.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


EATONTOWN.  NJ.  —  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  EX^tal  Network 
(ISDN)  vendor  Teleos  Coenmu- 
nicatiaaa.  Inc.  is  fodng  off  with 
T1  suppfiers  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  that  coaqnnies  can  use  to 
bidd  hybrid  public/private  net¬ 
works  and  reduce  the  nun^ier  of 
coaununkations  lines  they  need. 

A  joint  venture  vrith  IBM  has 
resulted  in  an  enhancement  to 
Teleos'  IAP6000  ISDN  Access 
Server  that  aOows  it  to  link  to¬ 
ken-ring  local-area  networks 
over  primary-fate  ISDNa.  This 
is  reportedly  the  first  product  to 
support  ffiM's  proprietary 
source-route  brid^ng  over 
ISDN,  IBM  spokesman  Dennis 
DrogaethsaxL 

The  IAP6000  is  a  device  that 
multiplexes  a  mixture  of  voice, 
daa.  image  and  video  services 
onto  one  1.54M  hit/sec.  prim^ 
ry-rate  fine.  Traffic  on  ffie  pri¬ 
mary-rate  fine,  whidi  indudes 
23  64K  bit/aec.  channds,  can 
then  switch  traffic  to  23  remote 
locatioiis  amultafkeously.  ex¬ 
plained  product  manager  Tim 
Rtdiert  "Without  the  prtmaiy- 
rate  access,  users  would  need  a 


lot  more  bridges  and  lines.  Ro¬ 
bert  sail  While  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  cost  of  multipie 
stand-alone  source-routing 
bridges  might  trade  off  with  that 
of  an  IAP6000.  users  gain  the 
benefits  of  a  24th  ISDN  dtannel 
—  the  signaling  channel  —  that 
can  provide  calling-  and  called- 
party  number  identificatioo,  as 
weU  as  several  other  ISDN  ex¬ 
tras. 

Okri-^buMiiwiillli 
"1  want  dynamic  bandwidth  allo¬ 
cation  for  evoytfaing,"  said 
George  (^tdous.  telecommuni- 
catioDS  manager  at  Blockbuster 
Entertairnnem  Coip.  in  Dallas. 
Bandwidth  on  demand  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ISDN  in  that  uaeta  do 
not  have  to  naQ  up  and  pay  for 
drcuhs  that  may  sit  idle  during 
nonpeak  periods  of  the  day . 

^ulo^  said  he  is  contirtering 
the  1AP6000  to  access  ISDN  for 
immineft  videocooferenemg  ap¬ 
plications  between  Blockbust¬ 
er's  two  main  offices  in  Dallas 
and  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  He 
added  that  he  would  also  kke  to 
use  it  to  replace  the  dnl-vp  mo¬ 
dems  and  lines  he  uses  drily  to 
poU  temunals  in  the  1,500 
Bloddwster  stores  worldwide. 
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Ungermann-Bass  makes  a  move  into  open  systems 


BYJDIHASH 

CWSMV _ 

SANTA  CLARA,  C^.  —  Un- 
geniiaiiD*Bas&,  Inc.  is  cautiously 
stepping  away  from  the  propri¬ 
etary  endbrre  it  has  carved  out 
for  itself. 

The  conqtany.  wfaicfa  for  a  <fe- 


*  cade  has  focused  on  buOdiDg  vir¬ 
tually  custom  networking  sys¬ 
tems  for  large  cocporatioos. 
recently  atmounced  a  network 
ntanagement  tool  that  promises 
to  be  less  proprietary . 

The  prod^  is  called  Netdir- 
ector  axid  is  due  in  its  first  incar- 
oatioa  next  month.  A  spokesman 


for  the  firm,  a  subsidiary  of  Tan¬ 
dem  Computers,  Inc.,  said  Net- 
directM'  will  monitor  and  contrcd 
Ungermaim-Bass  networking 
components  using  the  Xerox 
Network  Systems  Courier  pro¬ 
tocol  It  will  combine  Syb^, 
Inc.’8  SQL  Server  Version  1.1 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  LAN 


Manager  Versicui  2.0  with  the 
OS/2-based  manageroeat  sttft- 
ware. 

Ungermann-Bass  said  it  will 
eventually  support  Kmple  Net¬ 
work  Maragement  Protocol  and 
Common  Management  Informa- 
.  tioo  Services/CcMnmoD  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Protoccri. 


Bdt  Security  Across  Multiple 
Haidv\^e  Platforms,  There’s 
QnlyOne  Safe  Choice 


Troian  Hofses.  Logic  Bombs.  Woras. 
Hackers.Vtfuses.DisgrundrdeniploM. 
infoniBtion  systffBS  today  are  under  siege. 
Every  enterprise,  every  environmem.  every 
system  is  vulnerable. 

Unless  i^sprottoed  by 
CA-WIPACK*/SCA. 


CXtfyCAVmPACX/SCApnjviaes 

Tthaisn€.tnMirmd$tamnfamssdS 


ycmr  meat  ImportsM  kiu^mmr, 


solution  Chat  includes  the  most 
securi^.  control  and  audit  software  in  the 
world. 

h  ofTers  you  a  secure,  (xotened 
environment  across  multi|de  hardware 
ptttfornis.  operating  systems  and  wherever 
your  dbtributtd  processing  takes  you 
inchidlng  MVS.  VSE,  VM.  VMS.  networks. 

062  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNinscVSCA  provides  aaxss  control. 
VTAM  network  corttrol  network  session 
management  capabilities  and  an  automated^ 
approach  to  rcviewii^  derating 
environments.  It  also  ofiers  you  enhanced 
adoiinmrative  nexibdiiy.  unsurpassed  ease  of 
use.  singiepoint  access,  and  extensive 
auditing  &  reporting. 

But  most  importantly  CA-UNIPACK/SCA 
gives  you  total  control  of  access  to  one  of  your 
most  important  corporate 
assets:  information. 

And  now.  without 
Computing  Architecture  For 
The  90s.  CA-UNIWCK/SCA  can 
drihwr  even  higher  levels  of  I 
integration  and  provide  wal 
iilactntttaai^uOTby 
tvorkingseamkssiy  with  Other 
CA-UNinurKSthasautoraaie 
Production.  Storage. 

Prrformance  .ManagemenL  and  Data  Center 
Administration. 

To  learn  more  about  CA'U^iiR^CK/SCA  caD 
1-600-645-3003  and  find  out  where  your 
or^nization  may  be  vulnerable. 

Before  someone  else  does. 
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It  is  working  with  British  Te¬ 
lecom  PLC  to  give  limited  two- 
way  conununkatirms  between 
Netdirector  and  Briti^  Tele¬ 
com's  Concert,  a  manager  r^  de¬ 
vices  such  as  Netdirector.  Un- 
gennann-Bass  has  detnoostrat- 
ed  a  ghnibr  ccrflabmatioD  with 
I^tiTs  Netview  softwa^,  but  no 
product  has  been  announced. 

Several  user  sb^  that  have 
seen  beta-test  versions  said  they 

were  impressed  by  Netdirector. 
David  Contreras,  senior  net¬ 
work  en^neer  at  Harris  Meth¬ 
odist  Health  Services  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  has  given  it  a  two-month 
test. 

Contreras  said  Harris  has 
been  loddng  for  better  ways  to 
manage  its  240-wcffkstatioD  net¬ 
work.  "This  is  a  directioD  we’ve 
been  moving  in  for  smne  time. 
Now  we  can  use  a  sin^e  work- 
statkm  and  see  a  lot  of  events  a- 
multaneousty,"  be  said. 

Howev^,  be  said,  he  would 
like  to  see  more  consistency  in 
keybe^  and  mouse  require¬ 
ments  among  Netdirector’s  vari¬ 
ous  windows. 

Doyle  Friskney^  <firector  of 

r«i«mnnfrifarinms  and  netwwking 

at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
Lexington,  said  be  liked  the  in- 
duskn  of  an  SQL  database. 


ml  OWWECAN 
I  m  useasingle 
A  V  workstation 
and  see  a  lot  of  events 
simultaneously.” 

DAVID  CONTRERAS 
HARRIS  METHODIST 
HEALTH  SERVICES 


He  said  the  system  is  akely  to 
pay  for  itsdf  m  data  entry  and 
data  retrieval  time  savings.  Us¬ 
ing  the  database.  Fridmey  said, 
he  win  cominne  four  other  data¬ 
bases  that  track  the  equipment 
and  personnd  associated  with 
each  part  of  the  45  local-area 
networks  he  manages.  Adminis¬ 
trators  wiU  have  histories  of  ma- 
ddnes  and  their  users  at  their 
fingertips,  he  said. 

Todd  Dagres,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  B^on, 
said  information  systems  manag¬ 
ers  irith  large  in^aUed  bases  of 
connectivity  equipment  from 
market  leaders  VHaiink  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  and  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  are  likely  to  ignore 
Nrtdirector.  Thb  ^  liinit  the 
package’s  appeal  to  the  100  or  so 
large  corporatkms  that  have 
standardized  on  Ungermann- 
Bass  bridges,  routers,  intellig^ 
wiring  hubs  and  other  connectiv¬ 
ity  devices. 

Netifirector  costs  between 
$7,500  and  $16,000  and  will  re- 
portetfly  contain  Xenix  Network 
^sterns  and  IVansmisskm  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
drivers.  Future  versions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  mdode  Mkrosoft’s 
Presentation  Manager  for  topo- 
logicalmaps. 
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EXE  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


“^^SCnHemy  Vdd- 
man,  former  di- 
rector  of  tech- 
^|RAr  oology  at  Allied- 
Signal  Corp..  has 
■^KBbeen  nam^  as¬ 
sociate  director  at  the  Auto¬ 
motive  loduatry  AcCimi 
Group  (AlAG)  in  Soutfafidd. 
Mich.  The  AIAG,  with  1,000 
members  from  more  than 


700  companies,  is  a  volunteer 
association  woildng  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productivity  of  the 
motor  vehicle  and  vehicle 
parts  industries. 

Veldznan  previously  di¬ 
rected  AUied-Signal’s  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  roaim- 
bcturing  (CAD/CAM)  tech¬ 
nology  group  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  {(v  CAD/CAM  systems 
throughout  $12  billion 
firm's  worldwide  operations. 

At  the  AIAG,  Vekfinan  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of 
both  the  CAD/C^  and  con¬ 
tinuous  quality^  improvement 
proiect  teams. 


George  R.  Balaacak  has 
been  promoted  to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  managing  director  of 
technical  services  at  Sea- 
LjumI  Service,  Inc.  in  Edi¬ 
son,  NJ. 

Balaacak  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  director  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices  at  Sea-Land.  His  new 
duties  include  managing  the 
devdopmeot  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  several  n^jor  com- 
municatioos  initiatives  and 
managiog  technical  support 
associated  with  new  bu^ness 
ventures.  He  reporU  to  John 
0.  Ihrker,  senior  vice  {vesi- 
dent  of  information  re¬ 
sources. 

Balascak  joined  Sea-Land, 
now  a  unit.^  CSX  Corp.,  in 
1965  and  has  held  a  series  of 
poshions  in  communicatkMis 
and  inforroation  resources. 


Wko*s  OR  the  5©? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  asststanL^  Your  peers  w^m 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  OmpuUrworld 
wants  to  hdp  by  meAicni^ 
any  job  changes  in  Executive 
TVa^  When  you  have  news 
about  aay8taffchanges.be 
sure  to  d^  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  (V  have  your  public  rda- 
tkma  department  write  to 
Cfintoo  Wilder.  Senior  Edi- 
tor-Managemeot.  Comfu- 
frmofU.  Box  9171, 375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  01701:9171. 


Turning  the  tide  with  technology 

EDI  could  transform  the  TV  ad  business,  but  it  won 't  be  smooth  filing 


The  1$  wotefi  are  anything  but  calm  in  th€  teUvisien  indu^ry,  where  EDI 
proponents  such  as  SBC’s  Harris  are  meeting  resistance  tochange 


BY  JIM  NASH 

C*  STAFF 


Television's  fiercest  battle  of 
this  decade  may  not  be  Bud 
Bowl  m  or  even  a  grudge 
wrestling  match  between 
Hulk  Hogan  and  Rowdy 
Roddy  Pip&.  It  is  nx»e  Ukdy  to  be  a 
slugfest  tetween  those  who  are  trying 
to  promote  automated  communica¬ 
tions  tools  such  as  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  (EDD  and  those  who  oppose 
them. 

EDI  proponents  claim  that  nothing 
less  than  the  very  survival  of  a  business 
is  at  stake.  Advertise  that  spend  an 
estimated  $25  tallion  annually  on  the 
oldest  video  medium,  network  and  lo¬ 
cal  TV.  DOW  have  rapidly  multiplying 
options. 

New  avenues,  such  as  in-store  com¬ 
mercials,  cable  TV  and  home  videos, 
are  pulling  advertisers  away  ffom  tra¬ 
ditional  broadcasting,  says  Joe  Harris, 
director  of  information  technology  at 
the  TV  Stations  Division  of  NBC.  How¬ 
ever,  Harris  says  he  believes  there  is 
me  way  for  television  to  hold  onto  its 
sponsors:  by  making  Ihe  process  of 
placing  ads  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Few  disagree  with  Harris'  prem^. 
But  if  efficieficy  means  implementing 
EDI,  stand  back  while  everyone  takes 
sides.  The  industry's  dilemma  typifies 
what  could  be  the  largest  barri^  to 
transforming  business  with  informa¬ 
tion  technolc^  resistance  to  change. 

OppcDoUs  of  EDI  in  the  ad  sales 
process,  most  of  whom  are  intermedi¬ 
aries.  fear  it  could  result  in  electrcmic 
bulletin  boards  that  simply  hst  which 
stations  have  spots  to  seQ,  when  the 
spots  run  and  how  much  they  cost  In 
short,  opponents  say.  ad  sales  could  be¬ 
come  a  commodity  market  with  no  use 
for  the  companies  that  today  act  as 
agents  for  TV  stations. 

CtHnmooly  referred  to  as  "rep 
firms,"  these  companies  do  mtich  of 
the  voluminous  paperwork  involved  in 
ad  contracts.  But  they  go  further  by 
convincing  advertisers  that  national  or 
local  spots  are  worth  more  than  the 
ratings  for  a  station's  programs  would 
indicate. 

"There  are  those  that  would  like  to 
link  up  the  entire  business,  ind  that  is 
not  what's  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
clients,"  says  a  rep  firm  informatioo 
systems  manager  who  requested  ano¬ 
nymity.  Stations  spend  millions  posi¬ 
tioning  themselves,  citing  intangibles 
such  as  a  station's  dvic  invoivement  or 
its  news  show  anchor.  None  of  this 
would  be  translated  through  a  bulletin 
board,  the  manager  says. 

Hants,  who  helped  found  Queens 
(N.Y.)  College's  first  student  radio  sta¬ 
tion  as  an  undergraduate  there  before 
moving  on  to  professional  televiskm. 
says  that  bulletin-board  services  would 
not  put  rep  firms  out  of  business  by 
themselves.  He  points  out  that  there  is 


already  at  least  one  on-line  service  for 
print  aiid  cable  ads  and  a  more  tunited 
computer  system  for  TV . 

In  the  case  of  broadcasting,  Harris 
says,  EDI  could  stop  at  merely  trans¬ 
mitting  documents,  change  orders  and 
confirmations.  Placing  an  ad  today  is  a 
cumbersome  process  that  involves  the 
adverttsa,  its  ad  agency,  the  firm 
and  its  TV  station  dient. 

Information  is  passed  on  paper  and 
by  voice  back  and  forth  repeatedly  be¬ 
tween  the  fime  a  company  decides  to 
advertise  and  the  time  the  station  is 
paid  for  the  commercial 

Expwnslvw  mistakwt 

Besides  being  lengthy,  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  costs  the  TV  industry  $2  billion 
per  year  in  errors,  Harris  says.  That  is 
udiat  he  estimates  is  never  collected  by 
stations  because  of  communications 
errors. 

But  rep  firms  wony  that  EDI  pre¬ 
sents  a  slippery-slope  situation:  One 
step  down  could  mean  a  sbde  to  the 
bottom. 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co.  in  Ctuca- 
go  is  one  player  that  remains  cautious 
about  EDI's  ramificatkms.  "We're 
both  a  buyer  and  a  seller  of  commer¬ 
cials,"  says  Bill  Murray,  director  of  IS 
at  Tribune  Broadcasting.  "That  gives 
us  relationships  on  many  sides  of  the 
fence. "  including  one  as  a  rep  firm. 

T^bune  Broadcasting  is  part  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  a  media  cooglofnerate  whose 
portfolio  indudes  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  superstation  WGN-TV  and  the 
Chicajgo  Cubs  baseball  team.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  TBC  Plus,  a  TV  rep  firm.  Al- 
thou^  TBC  Phis  contributes  no  more 
than  5%  of  Tribune  Ca's  revenue,  it  is 


"a  test  bed"  that  could  pave  the  way 
for  larger  ambitions  there,  Murray 
says.  He  adds  that  the  parent  company 
is  not  prepared  to  endanger  TBC  Phis 
by  pushing  EDI. 

But  from  WGN's  perspective  as 
well,  the  company  opposes  EDI.  "Our 
motivatioo  ts  pretty  sdfish,  really,” 
Murray  says.  EDI  the  potential  to 
turn  b^dcast  advertising  into  a  com¬ 
modity  in  which  the  only  good  sold  is 
the  value  of  each  station's  market 
share.  "If  I  reach  15%  of  the  (TV  view¬ 
ing]  market,  1  could  demand  only  15% 
of  the  ad  revenue."  be  says. 

Harris  admits  that  Murray  "speaks 
for  the  majority  of  the  industry."  That 
majority,  he  contends,  is  losing  sight  of 
one  thing.  "The  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  here  are  changing;  th^  is  more 
supply.”  be  says,  referring  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  ad  optxms  open  to 
advertisers. 

Harris,  a  gregarious  former  ad 
salesman  at  NBC.  insists  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires  an  end  to  the  status  quo. 
To  stanch  the  erosion  of  advertising, 
be  proposes  an  alliance  of  broadcasters 
and  rep  firms  to  begin  automating  the 
ad  process.  A  nonproprietary  EDI  sys¬ 
tem  would  simplify  sales  and  allow  rep 
firms  to  concentrate  on  representing 
rather  than  documenting,  he  says. 

Harris  worries  that  nontraditional 
broadcast  me<ha,  which  have  already 
changed  the  bu^>e8s  through  varioas 
innovations,  may  also  be  the  first  to 
embrace  EDI. 

"If  we  don't  do  it,  a  competing  me¬ 
dia  will  —  and  wiO  pave  over  broad¬ 
casting."  he  says.  "Then  we  in  the  tra- 
ditionai  television  industry  will  be 
behind  the  ei^t  ball.” 
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Wendy’s  still  has  the  beef 
but  loses  its  veteran  IS  chief 


BY  CUNTON  WILDER 

CVSTUfF 


DUBLIN.  Ohio  Hari  Notowkfisdo's 
tenure  as  Wendy's  International.  Inc/s 
top  inhinnatioo  Systems  executive  goes 
harit  even  further  than  the  "Where’s  the 
beefi"  commercials,  hid  nofir  he  is  moving 
on. 

Notowidigdo,  vice  president  of  IS  for 
the  past  seven  years,  will  leave  the  com¬ 
pany  m  e^  January  to  pursue  some  new 


business  interests.  He  said  he  has  no  dts- 
satisfoctioD  with  the  biOkm-doUar  fast- 
food  chain  but  is  leaving  for  perscmal 
career  reasons. 

LooUag  for  sematMng  nww 

"I  always  wanted  to  do  something  else  be¬ 
yond  just  retiring  as  CIO,"  he  said. 
Notowidigdo  declined  to  discuss  his  spe- 
d6c  plans  until  they  are  more  definite. 
Wendy’s  has  not  y^  named  a  replace¬ 
ment. 


Notowidigdo  jcuned  Wendy’s  as  vice 
president  of  IS  in  1983.  He  had  previously 
worked  at  Borden,  Inc.,  where  he  had 
been  corporate  director  of  information  re¬ 
source  management. 

Of  his  accomphshments  at  Wendy’s, 
Notowidigdo  said  be  is  most  proud  of 
achieving  effective  IS  management  with  a 
small  IS  staff,  which  currently  numbers 
just  82.  "I’m  the  lowest  cost  producer  in 
the  industry,"  he  said. 

Other  notable  IS  implementations  at 
Wendy’s  include  joint  development  with 
IBM  ^  a  wireless  terminal  system  and  use 
of  a  personal  computer-bas^  expert  sys¬ 
tem  that  helps  Wendy’s  service  represen¬ 
tatives  repair  cooking  and  hi^tech 
equipment  at  restauram  sites  [CW.  Sept. 
25. 1989]. 


C  A  L  E 

N  D  A  R 

1  JAN. 

13-19  1 

ICAWIatarSsMiMr.HMMaa.Jn.  13-16  — CoMxt: 

rimiminrinni  AnodMian,  ttaBn,  Tom 
(214)233-3889. 


nwtflctetocaoaaMalcMtamCsMaraMcaiAcaaM- 
taBHiaOiii^MiKMl*.HoMhta.Jta-13-16-Cait- 
tact:  PTC.  HMnlMi.  Hmi(BOe)  94 1-3789. 

MaiaaM  tataJ  NitMtaa  inJ  laiaMnr  Com- 
■aMtaa  mm*  ■Midiaa  New  Yotk.  jan.  13-16  - 
rrmiaft-  HRF  CoavcMioaBcsiitm,  New  York.  N.T.  (212) 
S63S113. 

Tedtakal  Ceataraaca  aa  *a  K  WhMawr  Syatafw. 

BoMoa.  Jan.  14-16  —  Coaoct:  kOT  Labentwy  far  Cob>- 
puter  Sdence.  C^faid(e.  Mna.  (617)  253-8861. 


Coaipa**'  OrapWea  Sfcaw.  New  Yoik.  Jaa.  IS- 17  — 
Cootact  Gn|ifa>  Show,  Sirer  Spring,  Md. 

(301)587-4545. 


3290..  Jfff  NEXT  GENERATION 


Sarwtew  mm*  Qaalffi  TocNcM  OaplayMiM.  Sl 

LMn.Jaa.  17-18— Contact:  Boaaie  Sen.  WMfangtnn  Uni- 
vasty.  St  Loda,  klo.  (314)  889-5380. 


The  Visible  Advantage""  workstation  plugs  right  into  your  3290  applications 


At  last,  an  intelligent  migration  path 
to  the  next  generation  3290. 

Based  on  personal  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  The  Visibie  Advantage 
software  manages -up  to  ei^t  host 
leminnt  at  a  time... displays  up  to 
four  hiB  boat  sesidoos  concurrently 
...in  hi^  resoiinioa  monochrocne 
or  color. 


Use  The  WsiNe  Advantage  's  color 
highlighting,  dynamic  font  sizing. 
APIs,  and  DOS  session  support  to 
improve  operator  efficiency  In  time 
sensitive  customer  service  and 
transaction  processing. 

Use  The  Visible  Advantage  in  stand¬ 
alone  or  LAN  configurations  with 
any  SNA  host  interconnect  options. 


The  Visibie  Advantage  requires; 

•  no  IBM^  host  program  changes 

•  no  controller  reconfiguration 

•  no  new  cabling  •  no  retraining. 
Sec  for  yoorselR  CaJl  80<^722-2482. 

RabUt 

SOFTWARE 


Mun,  Jn.  17-18  —  CoMaet:  OMS  Office.  B*taM  Cd- 
lefe.WebMey.kl»i.(617)339-4S31. 

lowdnm  *•! .  Irvine.  CMf..  Jm.  17-19  —  CoMnet  LsMfa. 
Etahint.D.aoe)863-3111. 


JAN. 20  26 


OMw  VWmw '81 .  &n  PivdKO.  Jn.  20-23  —  Cvtaa: 
Earle  Spenna.  Ueedlech  Sytteon.  Orkak,  CtU.  (415) 
254-0900. 

Hm  OiwwnUIni  Ctwfornwta  San  Pmefaen,  Ju.  21- 
22  —  Oigkai  ConeuKiog.  Andover.  Man.  (506) 

470-3880. 


A  Safeguard  Scfemifics  Partnerthlp  Conpany 


UMx  TidwicM  Cawtamnta.  DMaa,  Jan.  21-25  — 
Uaenn  Conference  Office.  B  Ton.  CML  (714) 
5884649. 


Mfetanl  Wl.  Laa  Ifegn  Jn.  22-23  —  CoMact:  Bob 
Dale.  UbUM  ratiiatiini  Capfanoo  Banck.  CMC  (714) 
493-2434. 

UMtanan  IpVI.  DMaa.  Jan.  2^^4  -  CoMad:  Bob 
LoMe.  PEMCO.  Deo  Ftanes.  B.  (708)2994131. 


JAN.  27  -  FEB.  2 


CintiriiiTi  Mi  taM^n  MinniMiM  tyataMi 

w  Js.  2740  —  CoMact  BIS  CAP  btenaaonaL 
NerwM.MaaB.  (617)8834130 

CMwawMcMtan  Italwnefca  *81  CMrfMwncw  mmI 
KapoiHlia  lAahingtan.  DXX.  Jn.  2841  —  Contact: 
Mkhad  Sdivn.  World  Expo  Corp..  Fnnfa^iam.  Man 
(508)8204268. 

OwtianrrtapiOpllaMMMIncllca.Ottodp.Fla..)m. 
2840 — OMaet:  The  YaMcce  Grata.  Bootan.  Man  (617) 
367-1000. 

WatvtatitCiMpaffinfiwaMMfiipiiiWan  Wwb- 

ingtOB.  D£w  Jw.  2841  —  Coatact:  Clnatiw  Kniewiki. 
WMd  Bta»C(ap..  Pm^MB.  Maan  (508)8204126. 


FEB.  3  -  9 


Mneapp  Cnwlntaaca.  noean,  Feb.  44  —  CoMact: 
MactaP  DeveiopariAMxfation.  Everett.  WhA.  (206)  252- 
6846. 

Itactataefa/N.T.  *81.  New  Ynk.  Feb.  5-7  —  Contact: 
ftter  KinpM.  RipoMiOB  Managemefe.  Vhktam,  Man 
(617)298041Z 

WartditdaiMliaBlYulMnliByCBnlitaara.TaiB- 

pa.  Pfa-  Pek.  54  —  Bartan  Ana  C^  Office  of 

Edoeatienal  Technotogy.  TalMaiaee.  Ffa.  1804)  486- 
096a 


MMM  ItoiBMoeprtw  mi  Wta  Batata  —TmOmf.  Tkr- 
poa  Sw^  74  —  Contact:  Nofan  Nottoa  Inab- 

tnte.  Leyton.  ktea.(617)662482a 


NOMBA  WHtat  rnmgtmmst  Csmmem*mm,  Sao  Oieto. 
Feb.  74  —  CMtnl:  Katy  Dwa.  NCKdOA.  Kaaaa  City. 
Mo.(816)  941410a 
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state  of  grace 

TWo  major  instilutiona]  lenders 
were  willing  to  extend  a  grace 
period  to  technically  defaulting 
Tinton  Falls.  N  J.*based  Cod- 
cuirent  Computer,  Inc.  this 
past  autumn  on  the  basts  ot  an 
early  kxA  at  a  recapitafizatkm 
plan  being  devised  under  the  ae¬ 
gis  of  investment  banker  Gold¬ 
man.  Sachs  &  Co.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  Automated  Quotations 
System  (NASDAQ)  foUowed 
suit  Although  the  firm  has  failed 
to  meet  NASDAQ's  capital  and 
surplus  requirement,  exchange 
ofiidals  continue  to  trade  in 
Ckmcurrent  stock. 

Good  boy  again 

Vienna.  Va.-based  software 
bouse  Legent  Corp.  furthered 
two  of  its  often  stst^  goals  — 
growth  by  acquisitioo  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  software  and  service 
offerings  beyond  the  IBM  plat¬ 
form  with  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  Renton,  Vfe8h.-based 
Flexlink  Internationa] 

Corp.  Terms  of  the  purchase 
were  not  dtsdosed;  however, 
Legent  Chief  Executive  Officer 
John  Burton  knows  a  good  buy 
«d)en  be  sees  one:  Burton  came 
to  Legeiit  as  part  of  the  omqn- 
ny’s  1989  acquisttioa  of  BST, 
Inc. 

BMMfS 

Gateway  2000*5 151,681% 
growth  over  its  first  five  years  in 
existence  was  enough  to  land 
the  North  Sioux  City,  S.D.-based 
personal  computer  vendor  in 
the  No.  2  spot  on  lac.  500.  lac 
magazine's  annual  list  of  the 
500  fostest-growing  U.S.  eitre- 
preneuiial  companies.  The 
computer  industry  contributed 
DO  Ira  than  60%  of  lac 's  Top 
10  for  1990:  Corpc»rate  Ez- 
preaa.  No.  4;  Computer- 
ware.  No.  5;  Brooktree,  No.  7; 
Octocom  Syatema,  Inc.,  No. 
9;  and  Northgate  Computer 
Systema,  No.  10. 

Hippy  holidays 

Cary.  N.C.-based  Compu- 
aource  came  up  with  a  Christ¬ 
inas  present  for  Hotaite,  its  di- 
sasterrecoveryservicesdtvi- 
aoo:  the  assets  of  El  Camino 
Recovery  Services,  a  joixjt 
venture  company  of  third-party 
leasing  firm  El  Camino  Re¬ 
sources  Ltd.  Hotsite  provides 
disaster  recovery  services  to  the 
IBM  mainframe  mailcet  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Con^xisource  CEO 
Vbyne  Edge,  the  El  Camino 
pundiase  is  but  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  imminent  acquisitions. 


It’s  not  a  bird,  not  a  plane, 
but  what  exactly  is  SCom? 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CWSTAfF 


3Com  Corp.  is  a  networking  soft¬ 
ware  company.  No,  h  is  awide- 
area  networking  hardware  firm. 
Hold  everything:  3(^  is  a  des¬ 
sert  topping. 

The  Santa  (^ra,  Calif.-based 
firm  that  detractors  condemn  as 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  aD  peo¬ 
ple  is  doing  it  again.  Although 
SCom  has  refused  to  comment 
on  the  matter,  inter¬ 
nal  documents  state 
that  the  firm  plans  to 
abandon  the  local- 
area  network  (^>er- 
ating  system  mar¬ 
ket. 

It  will  instead 
concentrate  on  am¬ 
biguously  described 
hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  routers, 
bridges,  s^ers  and 
network  manage¬ 
ment  According  to 
documentation  ob¬ 
tained  by  Computerworid, 
3Com  win  seO  tbe  ri^ts  to  its 
LAN  Manager-based  3+Open 
software  and  license  research 
and  developmern  for  LAN  tools 
to  Microsoft  0>rp. 

The  documentation  states 
that  aO  current  wmk  on  key  de¬ 
velopment  projects  such  as 
3Com's  X.500  electronic  mail  di¬ 
rectory,  Apple  Coaqxiter.  Inc. 
Madntoah  connectivity  and 
LAN  Manager-Netware  finks 
will  be  basically  handed  over  to 
Microsoft.  Tluough  the  deal. 
3Com  essentially  becomes  a  ge¬ 
neric  OEM. 

While  strategy  shifts  are  to  be 


expected  from  any  firm,  tbe 
number  and  nature  of  tbe 
changes  ^  SCom  are  beginning 
to  disconcert  some  of  tbe  firm's 
users. 

Eod-tthend  cooDectivity  was 
SCom's  'last  value-added"  prod¬ 
uct.  said  Matt  Schob,  informa¬ 
tion  systems  manager  at  tbe  San 
Diego  C^xfflty  Water  Authority. 
"Tbey've  changed  their  name  to 
•3C-OEM.’  '* 

like  SeboU,  Bob  Saur.  IS 
manager  at  Index  Technology 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
bought  into  SCom's 
history  of  finking 
perso^  conputers 
to  PCs  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  third-party 
(KOdUCtS. 

Now,  Saur  said, 
"somebody  else 
makes  th^  E-mail 
systems,  and  some- 
b^  else  makes 
their  network  oper¬ 
ating  system." 

"T^  should  go 
back  to  being  an 
adapter  company  if 
they  can  even  do  that."  Sebolz 
said.  It  was,  in  bet,  a  multibus 
Ethernet  for  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  that  got 
3Cam  off  tbe  ground  in  1979, 
said  Bob  Buchanan,  former 
SCom  program  manager  for  dis- 
tribbted  systems. 

And  it  was  tbe  PC/Etbernet 
card  bttsixira  that  helped  fud 
tbe  company's  numerous  forays 
into  related  networking  techool- 
ogies.  That  dull  but  reliable  prof¬ 
it  wockborse  continues  to  buoy 
3Caat. 

In  1982,  Buchanan  said. 
3Com  began  provkfing  a  net¬ 
work  operating  system  that  ran 


Erfc  ••nhomow. 

3Com’seki^ 

txtcutxveoffictT 


on  Ethernet  as  weO  as  servers 
and  workstationa.  Three  years 
ago,  3Coin  merged  with  Bridge 
Communications,  Inc.  to  ejqiand 
into  commumcatkitts  hard  we. 
explaini^  Buchanan,  now  vice 
presideat  and  general  manager 
of  testing  at  Lanquest  Groiq), 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  C^.  In  1988, 
SCom  moved  toward  greater 
standardintiofi  with  3-<-0pen.  a 
value-udded  bonnet  on  LAN 
Manager. 

Doug  Whitnian,  presideot  of 
Vencom,  Inc.,  a  venture  capital 
firm  in  San  Francisco,  said  the 
company  may  be  radng  back  to 
its  Bridge  days,  before  manage¬ 
ment  decided  to  go  bead-to-bead 
with  Novdl,  Inc.  "That  would  be 
dotog  the  right  thing,"  Whitman 
said. 

"It's  time  to  done  the  boede  on 
the  old  management's  goal  to 
dominate  the  network  operating 
system  game,"  be  added 

"Their  hardware  is  fine,"  Bo 
Reabard,  president  of  Sunrise 
(Computer  Systems,  Inc.  in  Pd- 
lanta,  said  of  3Cra.  "Hieir 
brid^  and  routers  are  competi¬ 


tive,  but  they  don't  have  nnidi  of 
a  market  presence." 

Scholt  said  be  doubts  tbe  firm 
can  compete  in  netwockag  hard¬ 
ware.  Already,  names  such  as 
Conqaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
Netframe  Systoms,  Inc.  are  be- 
gmnmg  to  dommate  the  high-end 
server  arena.  And  products  by 
Cisco  Ina.  Wellfleet 

(Communications.  Inc.  and  VHa- 
link  Communicatioos  Carp-  ve 
better  known  to  users  of  bridges 
and  routers. 

Saur  said  be  is  already  looking 
at  other  vendors'  so-olled  su¬ 
perservers  and  disklra  ma¬ 
chines  incorpontiog  Intel 
(Corp.'sl486d>ips. 

Whitman  said  he  is  confident 
tbe  company  can  rebuild  its  in- 
temetworking  product  fine,  as 
kng  as  it  goes  back  to  selling  its 
systems  in  bundles  throu^  val¬ 
ue-added  resellers. 

In  tbe  meantime,  readlers 
tbemsdves  are  uneasy  about 
3(Com't  apparent  wflhngnra  to 
license  away  key  technology. 
J<4in  Tsokatos  Jr..  president  of 
Continued  on  pdg*  SO 


Faces  of  3Com 


1979;  FWaded  b.  Robot  MocilCe,  a  penopai  bnoaor  of 
Etbenel.  3Com  C^aeaaa>Aopaoabairt  maker. 

1963:  Fbm  tanaacbea  ant  Bto  fife  aemra. 

1964:  SCom  goa  pabfic,  raaiog  $10  millioa. 

1965;  PM  loke^iiaipnductt  abip. 

1966: 3Cam  6apa  ■»&>*  Mnk  opoatmt  3 + . 

1967:  3Cam  puMa  baa  eoUfpnse  ayatama,  pmtaaing 
Btidgo  Commooicabooa,  Inc.,  a  bridge  and  footer  oompeor. 
Mao  teama  up  frith  Miaoaoft  Corp.  loderdopaad  maiket 
OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

1966:  Aopaealing  eaterpriae  approach,  3Com  bon  Syatema 
HeComk  Arctaitectuce  dereloper  Comraimicatioao  Sobitioaa. 
IncfCSD. 

1990;  3Com  lomapa  remote  aad  local  ratenetfrackmg 
prodoOi.  Tbia  mcoth.  oliag  poor  on  anealnnt,  3Com 
teBa  mamwen  it  afl  faaad  orer  LAN  Manager  to  MiCTQOofL  tiy 
toaellCSIandrr(Mitarifota*‘globoldaalbilo"oampapy. 


ICL  may  transfer  expertise  to  Japan 


BY  MOHAMMED  ALXAMA 

WKULTOCV 


PARIS  —  If  excluded  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  research  programs.  UK- 
bsMd  IncematioDil  Computers 
Ltd.  (ICL),  purchas^  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  Japanese  giant  Fqptsu 
Ltd.,  s^  it  wiO  invest  its  know- 
how  in  Japan. 

"to  tte  computer  industry, 
one  manages  with  tbe  bead  and 
not  with  the  heart,"  said  Peter 
Boofield,  managing  director  of 
tbe  An^o-Japanese  firm,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Europeans  who  have 
beed  critical  of  tbe  Fujitsu  take¬ 
over. 

At  a  time  when  European 
manufacturers  are  questioning 


their  futures.  Baafiek)  said  ICL 
found  00  purely  Eun^ean  an¬ 
swer.  Only  a  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turer,  be  said,  was  able  to  offer 
tbe  firm  a  way  to  meet  its  ambi- 
boo  of  doubling  hs  siae  during 
the  next  six  years. 

Committ^  to  remaining  a 
European  manufacturer.  ICL 
will  repatriate  in  March  tbe  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-end  perso^ 
computer  compatibies,  which 
were,  until  now,  mamdactured 
fry  Taiwan-based  Acer  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc. 

KX  also  plans  to  develop  a 
vast,  iiMfirect  European  sales 
network  largdy  targeting  tbe 
banking  and  dutributkao  arenas. 
BonfiekI  refused  to  comment 


about  whether  this  dtstribution 
network  would  include  products 
fiomjqonra  vendors. 

ICL's  new  strategy  will  focus 
on  the  development  of  open  sys¬ 
tems.  databra  iot^ration  mi 
its  presence  in  the  Detworkmg 
market,  he  confirmed. 

To^SprforMM 

Tbra  three  priorities  corre- 
sporxl  to  tbe  commitments  ICL 
made  to  tbe  40  work  groups  of 
the  European  Community's  Es¬ 
prit  research  project. 

ICL  participates  in  an  artifi¬ 
cial  intdligence  research  center 
as  wefl,  crested  jointly  with 
France's  (koupe  BuD  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  Siemens  AG. 


Regarding  its  posaftile  expul- 
soo  from  these  programs,  ICL  is 
said  to  be  prepared  to  assume  its 
re^xMsbilities  and  respect  its 
commitments,  wtupfa  indude  not 
rtisdosing  research  results  from 
the  parent  conqany. 

Generating  30%  of  its  turn¬ 
over  outside  tbe  UK  ICL  needs 
Fujhsu  as  much  as  Fq  ftsu  needs 
ICL.  espedafly  wi^  the  coming 
sin^  European  market  At  tbe 
moment  no  formal  distribution 
agreemefit  links  ICL  and  Fuktsu, 
BonfieUsaid. 

However,  tbe  two  companies 
are  currently  workmg  through 
tbe  final  stages  of  their  new  auto¬ 
mated  caah  registeri  and  bank 
distributors. 

Alkama  writes for\jt  Monde 
Informatique.  an  IDG  pubtiea- 
tion  based  in  Paris. 
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Typewriting  on  wall  says  PCs  are  it 


BYIUCHARDMSTORE 


After  several  abortive  attempts 
ia  tbe  early  1980s.  typewriter 
mafwrfwmiTOT  are  agam  stretch- 
ing  beyond  tbe  narrow  mxrgiQS 
of  wo^  processing  maduDes 
inb>  tbe  realm  of  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Smith  Corona  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  anoouncfed  a  new  bne  of 
PCs.  and  late  last  month  Somer- 
▼iSe.  NJ.-faascd  AEG  Olympia, 
tnc.  launched  its  own  line  d  IBM 
E^rsona)  Computer  compatibles. 

Olympia  and  Ha  fellow  office 
equipment  makers  have  read  tbe 
typewriting  on  tbe  wall  ‘Type- 
writera  are  a  shrinking  market." 
said  Dale  Pritcfaett.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Olynipia  office  systems. 
Adding  a  1^  of  PCs  "is  a  neces¬ 
sary  change  for  nur  dealers  and 
for  us,"  be  added. 

Otympia  bunched  a  not-quite- 


compstible  PC  id  1983  and 
watched  H  sink.  Now  tbe  firm  b 
back  with  a  line  ranging  from  an 
Imd  Carp.  80386SX-baaed  lap¬ 
top  to  aa  Intel  1486-baaed  tower. 

Analysts  are  un- 
certain  about  this 
second  wave's 
chances.  "It  has  yet 
to  be  seen  iriietber 
typewriter  dealers 
lave  the  sUSs  and 
tbe  customer  base  to 
sen  PCs,"  said  Mark 
Levitt,  an  analyst  at 
international  Data 
Groiq>  in  Framing¬ 
ham.  Maas. 

Otympia's  parent 
company.  Gennany- 
baaed  AEG  Olympa  Office 
GmbH,  was  abo  doubtfol.  so  it 
hired  outside  cofspu^  people  to 
build  its  PCs  and  design  tbe  mar- 
ketingpbn. 


Prilchnff  vlwws 

typewfilm  as  *a 

shrinking  markst’ 


Olympia’s  greatest  strength 
in  this  overcrowded  market  wOl 
come  from  loyal  dealers  and  a 
targe  division.  Prit¬ 

chett  pointed  to  1 .600  U.S.  deal¬ 
ers.  many  of  them 
exclusive  Otymta 
dealers  for  decades. 
Forty  percent  al¬ 
ready  sell  some  type 
ofPC.hesaid. 

A£jG  Otympia’s 
own  credit  service. 
Mercedes-Benz 
Credit  Corp.,  is  al¬ 
ready  set  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  finandng  for 
dealers  and  custom¬ 
ers,  Pritchett  said. 
This  may  be  key.  be¬ 
cause  budgetary  pressures  will 
help  spur  corporate  PC  leasing 
next  year,  according  to  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 
in  Framingham.  Mass. 


Two  local  IBM  headquarters 
replaced  with  trade  areas 


BYNELLMAKGOUS 

CWSTATF 


The  streamhning  and  cost-cut¬ 
ting  campaign  that  has  shnuned 
IBM  to  92%  of  Hs  1986  work 
force  and  redeployed  65,000 
employees  in  targ^  sales  and 
service^inented  directions 
touched  down  recently  in  Boetoo 
and  Kfinneapobs,  where  head¬ 
quarters  operations  were  ckoed 
down  and  replaced  with  "trading 
area  operations." 

In  place  of  beadquarters  stafi. 
the  Boston  and  Minneapolis  kxa- 
tKMBwfflnowhosttra^oper- 
atkms  persoonei,  an  IBM 
spokesman  said. 

Tradmg  areas  are  defined  by 
IBM  as  ’’orgamations  devel¬ 


oped  around  a  defined  geogra¬ 
phy  —  a  major  city,  combination 
of  cities  or  state  —  or  an  indus- 
tiy  sector."  Each  trading  area  is 
staffed  by  "a  croes-functiocal 
team  of  marketing,  service  and 
professiooal  services  people  and 
headed  by  a  general  manager." 

FomMorfocws 

In  some  instances,  be  noted,  the 
fy^  wiD  rqpoin  tbe  same;  only 
the  jobs  wfil  change.  "Tbe  wMt 
idea  is  to  get  these  folks  doser  to 
the  customer  and  to  save  coste." 
he  said.  Customers,  be  added, 
should  see  anything  fitim  no  dif- 
ference  to  an  inqirovement  in 
service  as  a  result  d  the  redefini- 
tkm. 

Thetjndmgar6icoocept.de- 


fined  vahousty  along  individual 
dty  or  geographical  region  lines, 
is  stiD  in  its  formative  stages,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Prototype  trading  areas  have 
been  up  and  running  for  the  past 
18  to  24  months  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Indianapolis;  Denver;  Ra¬ 
leigh.  N.C.;  ^tin.  Texas;  Rioe- 
nix;  and  Puerto  Rico.  By  the  end 
of  1991.  tbe  spokesman  said. 
IBM  hopes  to  have  some  70 
trading  areas  in  fuD  swing. 

Boston  headquarters  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  folded  into  tbe 
firm’s  New  York  headquarters: 
Minneaptdis  headquarters  jobs 
win  now  be  served  out  of  Dallas. 
IBM  denied  reports  of  a  simitar 
folding  of  its  Lw  Angeles  head¬ 
quarters  into  the  firm’s  San 
Frandsco  headquarters. 

The  spokesman  was  emphatic 

in  stating  that  tbe  moves  are  iwt 
a  part  of  the  firm’s  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement  program  and  are  not 
aimed  at  generating  attrition. 


3Com 

FROM  PAGE  49 

Professiooal  Systems  Group. 
Inc.  ia  Racine.  Rfis..  said  his  di¬ 
enes  '  have  "grave  concerns" 
about  tbe  "mixed  messages" 
3Cam  is  perceived  as  giving. 

Tsokatos  said  users  warn  to 
know  what  tbe  firm  plans  to 
keep.  ’T  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
Microsoft  licensed  3Com’s  de¬ 
mand-protocol  architecture  and 
other  software  . . .  ta  meet  the 
promises  H  made  for  1991."  De¬ 
mand-protocol  architecture  was 
developed  by  3Com  to  switch 
protocols  on  demand  on  a  server 
tbe  way  a  compact  disc  player 
switch^discs  on  command.  . 

3Com  will  only  become  a 
tougher  sell  to  customers  if  bits 
are  sold  off.  Accoixhng  to  Rea- 
hard.  "SCom's  dedicated  file 
server’s  strength  had  a  tight 
marriage  with  3 + Open." 


IndexturnstoSage 


CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  Trail¬ 
ing  takeover  rumors  and  facing 
disappointing  fourth-quarter  re¬ 
sults,  computer-aided  software 
eogineenng  (CASE)  tool  vendor 
Index  Technology  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  its  impend¬ 
ing  merger  bsl 
week  with  Rockville, 

Md.-based  Sage 
Software.  Inc. 

•The  deal  wOl  cre¬ 
ate  a  company  that 
offers  what  officials 
ctaim  is  a  range  of 
complementary 

CASE  products.  Sag^  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Kevui  J.  Burns 
will  serve  as  chairman  and  (TEO; 
Index  bead  Richard  A.  Carpen¬ 
ter  wiU  remain  vice  chairman  and 
chief  strategist. 

Analysts  questioned  whether 
the  combinatioo  can  recapture 


momentum.  Index's  Excelerator 
line  once  dominated  the  IBM- 
based  front-end  CASE  tool  mar¬ 
ket;  however,  "Knowledgeware 
(Inc.)  has  been  taking  market 
share  steadily  away  from  them." 

aud  Scott  Smith,  an 
analyst  at  Donald¬ 
son,  Lufkin  &  Jen- 
rette.lnc. 

Index  ia  project¬ 
ing  a  $lmillim  to  $2 
miibon  loss  on  sales 
of  $11  miIlioQto$12 
miUion  for  its  quar¬ 
ter  ending  Dec.  31. 

Smith  noted  there  are  prod¬ 
uct  line  synergies  in  tbe  comte- 
nation  that  unites  Index  with 
Sage.  "The  challenge  ahead  is- 
dearly  to  get  momentum  going 
in  the  fece  of  some  pretty  stiff 
competition."  be  said. 

NELL  MARGOLIS 
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Mnsical  chairs 

Management  shifts  in  the  $4 
billioo.  New  York-based  Sie- 
iwff  Corp.  have  been  initiat' 
ed  by  Cverman  parent  Siemena 
AG.  Horst  Langer.  Siemens 
C^np.  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  will  become  a  Sie¬ 
mens  board  of  directors  member 
in  Canada  and  Mexico  and  wiD 
remain  chairman.  President 
Hans  Decker  will  assume  the 
rde  of  vice  chairman.  Albert 
Hoser,  president  and  CEO  of 
Siemena  Ltd.  in  Bombay.  In¬ 
dia.  win  become  president  and 
CEO. 

April  fool 

A  previously  announced  puUk 
offering  of  a  block  of  tbe  Japa¬ 
nese  government’s  shares  in 
Nin>on  Telegrap>h  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Corp.  will  indeed  take 
place,  starting  on  April  1, 1991 
and  continuing  over  the  next 
five  years.  However,  according 
to  business  press  reports  out  of 
Tokyo,  tbe  government  has  re- 
duc^  tbe  size  of  its  proposed 
offering  by  50%.  Under  the  re¬ 
vised  plan,  it  win  seO  500,000 
shares  per  year;  tbe  other  half  of 
the  originaUy  proposed  5.2  mil¬ 


lion  share  offering  wUl  remain  in 
government  bands. 

Motwin’ 

Japan-based  precision  compo¬ 
nents  nomitacturer  Minebea 

Co.  and  (jerman  motor  maker 
Motoren  GmbH  A  Co.  KG  are 
targeting  a  Fd>.  1, 1991  debut 
for  twojomt  venture  companies 
aimed  at  the  hard  disk  dri^ 
spindle  motor  maiket  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  game  plan,  a  C>er- 
man  joint  venture  to  be  called 
Papst-Minebea-Diac-Motor 
GmbH  win  cany  out  product 

and  process  devdopment  as 
wdl  as  the  setup  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  tadlHies  for  its  Thaitand- 
b^ed  sister  company,  Pkpat- 
Minebea-lNac-Motor 
Thailand  Ltd. 

Anything  worih  doing  is 
mrih  dung  twice 

Japanese  giant  Kobe  Steel 
Ltd.  has  made  Hs  second  capital 
investment  in  Longmont, 
Cok>.-faased  Prairietek  Corp.. 
inventor  of  the  2V^i-ln.  hard  disk 
drive.  'The  strmgtbened  trans- 
Itadfic  partnership  gives  Prair¬ 
ietek  $14  million  to  bdster  its 
growth,  including  a  new  Singa¬ 
pore  operation.  Kobe,  whose  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  disk  drive  ven¬ 
dor  now  totab  $19miIbon.  gets  a 
24%  voting  interest  in  tbe  com¬ 
pany  and  a  seat  on  tbe  board. 


MRS  finds  niche  amid 
Japanese  TV  market 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CWSTATF 


CHELMSFORD.  Mass.  — 
When  MRS  Technology.  Inc, 
was  formed  in  1986,  tbe  Japa¬ 
nese  bad  80%  of  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  for  television  sets. 

No.  MRS  does  not  manufac¬ 
ture  televisions;  it  nonufactur- 
era  wafer-stepper  systems:  so¬ 
phisticated  components  of  the 
flat-panel  display  screen  con¬ 
struction  process. 

"When  we  got  started,  we  an¬ 
ticipated  doing  most  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  Japan,  where  four  of 
the  world’s  largest  TV  display 
makers  are  located,"  said  Jack 
Steele,  chief  financial  officer  of 
MRS. 

He  added  that  from  tbe  begin¬ 
ning.  a  key  component  in  MRS’ 
strategy  was  to  find  a  Japanese 
business  partner  that  would  also 
be  willing  to  take  an  equity  in- 
vestment  stake  in  the  fledgling 
company. 

executives  really  want¬ 
ed  a  manufacturing  company  as 
opposed  to  a  trading  company, 
Steele  said,  and  in  September 
1987.  tbe  founders  sbruck  an 
agreement  with  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturer  Dainippoo  Saeen  Man¬ 
ufacturing  C^. 

Dainippoo  owns  between 


20%  and  25%  of  MRS  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  (hstributing  tbe 
MRS  I^ndprinter  system  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  Undaunted  by  ^iff  competi¬ 
tion  from  industry  giants  NOcon, 
Inc.  and  Canoo,  Inc..  Stede  said 
MRS  is  just  ’ ’emerging  into  prof¬ 
itability.  We’re  just  about  at  tbe 
cash  break-even  poinL" 

The  company  hopes  to  distin¬ 
guish  itsdf  from  Hs  cooqietitOTs 
with  a  new  robotic  component 
that  efiminates  tbe  need  for  hu¬ 
man  kodmg  during  tbe  di^y 
assemUy  process.  It  ta  esaential 
that  the  integrated  circuitry  on 
the  fiat-panel  wafers  remains 
dust-free,  and  human  interaction 
increases  the  possibility  of  out¬ 
side  cootaminatioo. 

"If  a  flake  of  dust  gets  into  a 
chip.  H  would  cause  matfuoction- 
ing,"  said  Chris  Bohner-hfiyachi, 
a  software  engineer  at  MRS. 
"The  whole  pinpose  of  the  ro¬ 
botics  element  is  to  keep  things 
cleaner." 

There  are  currently  between 
6.(X)0  and  8,000  wafer-stepper 
systans  installed  aroond  tbe 
world,  b  addition  to  tbe  Dainip- 
pon  agreement,  MRS  has  al^ 
contracted  wHh  Semitec  Semi¬ 
conductor  Equipment  (bibH  for 
Eun^iean  distribution  and  with 
Taesan  Engineering  Co.  for  the 
Korean  market. 
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Survival  tips  for  tbeiwningyeiir 

Defensive  planning  helps  you  rideoutlean  times  witkoutbeing  laid  off 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

SPCOALTOCW 


You  are  the  informatioo  systems 
manager  of  20  programmers  and 
analysts,  and  you  have  just  been 
told  you  have  to  cut  your  staff 
down  to  10.  Or  worse,  you  are 
one  of  the  programmers  on  the 
chonnngblodL 

With  the  ecoQOfnk;  forecast 
for  1991  kxddng  grim,  systms 
personnel  need  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  themselves  to  en¬ 
sure  that  if  a  layoff  does  occur, 
they  wiO  remain  on  the  payroll. 

The  following  are  10  survival 
tips  culled  ftxMn  IS  managers  and 
technical  recruiters  who  foresee 
a  weakening  ecorK)my  in  1991 
and  technology  that  refuses  to 
standstill. 

Develop  strong  per¬ 
sonal  computer 
skills.  What  many  IS 
managers  say  could  be 
the  most  essential  sur¬ 
vival  skill  is  also  what  can  threat¬ 
en  longtime  IS  employees  the 
most:  PC  experience. 

'This  is  your  No.  1  survival 
skill,'’  says  Jim  Webber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Orokron,  a  consortium  of 
60  major  U.S.  corporations 
formed  to  hdp  members  use 
computer  teclmology  most  ef¬ 
fectively. 

The  roost  endangered  ^>edes 
is  Cobol  programmers  who  nev¬ 
er  learned  to  use  the  PC  because 


they  thought  it  was  a  toy.  Now, 
it's  quite  apparent  that  PCs  are 
not  toys,  and  they  are  retracing 
the  world  that  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  know.  These  programmers 
have  to  change  if  they  want  to 
survive,  Webber  says. 

Learn  about  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interfaces. 
With  graphical  user  in¬ 
terfaces  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular,  ex¬ 
perience  in  programming  for 
Presentation  Manager.  Miao- 
soft  Corp.'s  Windows,  Motif, 
Nextstep  or  any  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing  numbers  of  graphical 
user  interface  alternatives  can¬ 
not  hurt. 

Graphical  user  internees 
have  become  popular,  because 
companies  are  finding  that  they 
help  increase  employee  f^uc- 
thdty  and  decrease  training 
costs.  Not  only  are  more  PC  ap- 
pbcatkms  with  graphical  user  in¬ 
ternees  coming  out,  but  many 
firms  are  also  tacking  graphical 
ends  onto  their  main¬ 
frames. 

Decoine  a  ootmectiv- 
ity  expert.  Connectiv¬ 
ity  is  another  key  area: 
f^granuners  and  ana¬ 
lysts  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  tying  together  machines 
from  (Merent  vendors  are  going 
to  be  in  high  demand. 

"The  ability  to  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  network,  to  make  sure  that 


IBM  mainffames  work  with  Sun 
workstatk»8.  DEC  VAXs,  Com¬ 
paq  PCs  and  Apple  Madittosbes 
m^ces  an  ind^ual  valuable," 
says  Roger  WUkerson,  president 
of  Search  Specialists,  a  recruit¬ 
ing  firm  in  Sw  Jose,  Cahf. 

Get  downsixuig  expe¬ 
rience.  Downsizing  — 
the  porting  of  applica- 
tions  form^y  os  main¬ 
frames  and  minkxunput- 
ers  to  workstatioDS,  PCs  or 
distributed  environments  —  will 
be  a  hot  trend  in  1991,  according 
to  industry  watchers.  The  main 
reason  is  that  downsized  envi¬ 
ronments  are  eaaer  to  support  in 
terms  of  time  and  money,  IS 
managers  say. 

After  co^ucting  a  survey. 
Webber  found  this  to  be  true:  Ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  IS  burets 
go  into  maintaining  existing 
mainfirame-based  systems  in 
most  companies. 

"If  you  can  figure  out  a  way  to 
perform  the  current  IS  function 
more  efficiently  and  productive¬ 
ly  on  smaller  system  so  that 
overhead  costs  can  be  driven 
down,  you  will  endear  yourself  to 
management,"  Webber  says. 

Master  a  broader 
range  of  sldlls.  When 
the  pressure  is  on  the  IS 
manager  to  lay  off  work¬ 
ers,  the  ones  who  can 
wear  two  or  evra  three  hats  will 
be  most  useful  and  roost  likely  to 


be  retained  on  the  payroll. 

"It  sounds  obvious,  but  when 
it’s  time  to  make  that  hard  ded- 
aioo,  the  more  versatile  emplo;  - 
ee  is  going  to  look  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,"  says  Gary  Newman, 
MIS  director  at  After  &  Hadden, 
a  Clevdand-based  law  firm. 

Be  aggressive  in  sp- 
plsdng  technology  to 
your  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  Sean 
Mei^m,  bead  of  sys¬ 
tems  operations  at  Sequel  Cotp.. 
a  disk-drive  maker  and  former 
Unisys  Corp.  subsidiary,  says  be 
and  his  st^  regulariy  attend 
business  unit  meetup  on  sudi 
topics  as  process  manufacturing 
and  quality  control.  Then,  when¬ 
ever  a  problem  is  discussed  that 
has  a  possible  systems  solution. 
Meigl^  says,  his  employees  can 
independently  come  up  with  an¬ 
swers  that  meet  the  business 
needs  and  present  them  to  the 
appropriate  line  managers  with¬ 
out  b^g  prompted. 

Work  on  your  com¬ 
munications  skills. 
Newman  was  recently 
forced  to  lay  off  20%  of 
his  systems  staff  to 
meet  1990  operating  expend 
targets,  even  though  the  fiim  it¬ 
self  grew  25%  this  year. 

The  employees  wbo  survived 
the  cut  were  the  ooes  wbo  com¬ 
municated  best  with  systems 
and  nomystems  management 
and  staff  meRd>ers.  Newman 
says.  "The  ooes  I  kept  on  were 
technically  excdlent  program¬ 
mers,  but  they  also  let  pecple 
know  ^at  they  were  doing,"  be 
adds. 


8  Get  closer  to  end  us¬ 
ers.  IS  managm  say  it 
isn't  enou^  simply  to 
talk  to  roanagn^  Get¬ 
ting  to  know  individual 
wofkers  in  functional  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  equally  essential;  these 
are,  after  ah,  the  people  who 
have  to  use  the  af^^catioos  you 
develop.  \ 

"A  lot  of  mainstream  MIS 
professionals  are  getting 
dropped  by  the  waysi^  because 
they  don’t  have  the  slaDs  to  deal 
with  end  users  ina  practical,  pos¬ 
itive  way."  Webber  says. 

Know  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  business  goals 
and  objectives.  "One 
of  the  reasons  that  my 
group  is  successful  is 
that  we  do  not  consider  our¬ 
selves  programmers,"  MeijJ^ 
says.  "Our  goal  is  the  same  as 
the  company's:  to  raise  manu^- 
turing  ^^uroe,  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  never  ship  a  defective 
product  Everything  else  follows 
ffmotbat" 

Think  con¬ 
stantly  of  your 
career  path. 
Finally,  no  mat¬ 
ter  tow  secure 
you  think  your  job  is.  you  should 
always  be  thinking  several  years 
ahead  in  terms  of  career  plan¬ 
ning. 

"Don't  expect  to  be  spoon¬ 
fed  career  options,"  Webber 
says.  "Always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  options." 


LaPtante  is  a  free-laace  writer  baaed  in 
Pak>Alto.Caiif. 
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Money  Isn't 
Everything. 


When  it  comes  to  the  overall 
picture  of  professional  employment, 
salary  isn't  the  only  major  factor. 

As  a  manager,  you'll  appreciate 
the  1991  SALARY  GUIDE  from  the 
Robert  Half  and  Accountemps  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  offers  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  nationwide  current  salary  levels  in 
Information  Systems,  Accounting, 
Finance  and  inking  key  positions. 


ROSE*T 


We've  added  more  compre¬ 
hensive  information  on  issues  like 
employee  retention,  hiring  new  staff 
and  controlling  compensation  costs. 

Call  your  local  Robert  Hal/ office 
for  your  FREE  1991  SALARY  GUIDI 
or  complete  the  coupon  below! 

rROBERT  HALF  INTERNATIONAL 
I  P.O.BOX 883128 
I  SAN.FRANClSCO.CA<«l88 

i  f^tNsesendmeacticnptifnenUn-copvoiymir 
I  tMt  SALARY  GUIDC. 

I  N*me__  .  _  - 

I  rule _ 

I  Finn  _ 
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and  STEEL 
COMPANY 


Qji  >i  —mi  ul  aLMM  ■■]  lai^niww  in  itTunyrwrr  nfriTrtTi-  iii‘t~~ 

IM  VW9MK  COtfVTBI  areCMUm  iMdiiS^  ■  t»  loioMig  poMerK 

aUSVCSS  ANALYST 


MAfCH 

INVCMITV  TOIVei,  41M  CaMM  Mv*.  MM  MO 
IntMiCrtMafriS 


As  AiKiie*'*  «e«lio«CASE  reenrtna 

pMYhSideYttopwlwIidrrtstioiwIwps  with  CASE  loobYeNdow. 
coiinkiat  flnBs  ud  cnd-uaR  ctmu.  Pcrmuent  poHbonsKXsied 
OwoMbot  Ux  U  S.  rioinoo  wub  tIteieconniMevCi)iYcn(l>. 

«« irrsKbiv  qoUTted  profesBOAAb  fo(  Ike  nMowiof  poHUum 

iformiMMi  EatiBC«n  (BAA-BSD) 

^^c^Comltiab/SrstMBs  Aniysts 

^^■Ics  Ea(toetn/Aa>tysls/AcC(Mnl  Reps 

rafcct  PmtopOT/Moadm/Arcfatem 

^^^PIunm/MiflBgmAIrtMolofHb 

Our  cfaeMs  look  fee  H  S  yew*  e»fenei»cc.  BS^MS  def«.  abtliiy 
to  iriYd  lod  budvoa  CaSE  bKkprouail.  Coflipenauoo  i*  40a 
to  lOOK  with  viriom  D^.  We  are  posuooed  lo  Wp  mby  d»- 
cnta  to  fuiRU  tbeir  1941  bnap  pUu.  Send  for  our  free  JUST'IN* 
CAXEj^boileba. 

HalbMMACMreBY  HdbmM  A  CooipMy  HatbrecMAConireo) 

lOitSMonSwre  >0  8*324  ***!,’S?*.*fTi 

SiML  OMOwni^.CT  S190B2-3333 

f«^VA22ai  aoakCI748lS  rAX(2l2)S«M0i9 

(m3S»2M0  FAX<2(0)Sr'«S3 

►aA(7«»3S^2»33  HALBRJECHT 

_ «  Comportr 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  CASE  RECRUITER 


PNOORAMMER  ANALYST 

nun  gl  5  jap*  nemU  tpaMnet  ti  COBOL,  «*»  ■«)  PnaM  syUren*.  MkNw  iMd 

a  Mto*  OBD.  Dipw '•pM. 


Director  of 
Information  Services 

Hk  Medkal  Ccfiter.  a  417  bed  tnching  bospItaJ 
located  in  Coiuoibus.  GeotgU.  has  a  career  op- 
ponunity  for  a  fyrwKtt  DP  ptofcMiooal  to  lead 

our  info  services  depanments.  This  poaitKn  is  the 

key  resource  penoo  for  MIS  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  will  prosctircly  manage  and  inicgraie  all 
informatloa  systems  projects  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hare  a  Bachelors  Degree  in  a  relevant  disci 
fdinc,  a  «Yi4niimitn  of  five  years  managemem  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  comparable  himlib  care  environ  men*. 
IBM  rmrnfriiiw  and  SMS  experience. 

The  Medical  Cettier  offers  a  competiUve  compen- 
RRrirui  and  beneflo  package  and  an  imcquatcd 
work  enviroomenr. 

for  cDoOdemial  consideration,  pleax  submit  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to 

The  Modical  Contor,  Inc. 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
9.0.  Box  951 

Cotumbus.  GA  31994*2299 

EquoI  OODOrttrttv  6mc*ovef 


Cilihrslint  TwwyIt  YMn  el  PforWwg 

ToM  BuWnni  SoMwna  to  Maior 

CorporaMom  Tbraughoul  ttw  SoArihoMt 

PROMOTE  YOURSELF! 

Dynamic  employmentycorwuiling  firm  has  new 
lequirementsfor  both  permaneol  positions  and 
consulting  assignments  for  Programmer  to  Sr 
Programmer  Analysts.  State-of-the-art  envtron- 
nwnts.  vnlh  salaries  from  535,000  to  555.000. 
and  rates  from  $25  00  per  hour,  dependenl 
upon  expertise  Software  includes 
VAX;  NATURAL  ISM  IMSDB/OC 

FORTRAN/FMS  lOMS/ADS-O 

iNcnes  082.  esp 

ORACLE  NATURAL 

rob  OB2.  SOL 

Can  or  sand  resume  ro 
Permanent  Placement  Oarte  BMdey 
Contract  Assignments  KeBy  Birmingham 


COMPUTER 
SPECIALISTS 
OUR  ONLY 
specialty 


ExpenenoBd  m  Engr  g  or 
PrograiYiowig^  tfte  miKh 
Youtotheioniouvnt  All 
USA  Locahons/All  tees 
pM  MaN  rusume  or  can  lo 
OiRCuBS  your  career  gosh 


DHl  DataMasters-^ 

P.O.  Bee  lOSOa,  Dept  CW 
Oreeiwhore.  NC  274tS-«M 
3n-1481  ON  1-a0frd2a-33C7 
FAX  1  fait)  373-1901 

E  ton  NATIONAU.V  AFFILtATCl)  EOE 
AaS  aOOHl  oer  aiHWw  1«»T  Satwy  Survey  • 


SALES  STAFRNC  INC 

1110kMwCeekM.ei35 
Bufble  Grove,  UCOloa 
7Bi-2lS-OSOO 
Ns7(IB-2tS-02C7 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000-50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC.  the  largest  and 
oldest  ptacement  agency 
in  0HS  area.  IS  seeking 
qualified  data  processmg 
fmfessionals  with  salary 
requvmenisinihe 
I^OOOSSO.OOO  range 
Our  clients  pay  our  fees 

t»n0MAC. 

Att:DipL2 

P.0.am7040 

Pv«Mtd,ME04112 

a07l773-«74e 

FM((207)77»645 


CICS/DLI 
PROGRAMMERS 


•  BE  RECOGNIZED 
•  BE  CHALLENGED 
•  PARTICtPATION 

Orvarsified  Entplbyee  Chenad  Cornpany 

CaO 1-800-55201  SI 
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We  Build  Careers! 

Immediate  IBM  3X  400  Positions— Permanent  &  Consulting 


Electronic  Systems  Personnel.  Inc.,  is  • 

full  service  data  processing  placement  firm 
established  in  ISSS.  We  «vere  soiectod  as  the  Twin 
Cities'  leading  independent  compuler  piacement 
specialist  by  National  Computer  Associates 


PERmANEMT  OPPORTUNITIES 


P/A 

3*  yrs. 

RPGW-lllicMIMp. 

$35K 

P/A 

4*  yts. 

RPG  W.  SiwM  town. 

SasK 

P/A 

S*  yrs. 

RPO  m.  16%  asMi 

$40K 

Sr.  P/A  «vw«. 

RPO 11.  Ml  IimL 

S45K 

P/A 

2-4  yrs. 

SVNON/RPG  M. 

S2SK 

P/A 

Sr  yrs. 

RPOttLlondoa 

$4SK 

Spoa. 

2-4  yrs. 

RP6  UL  SuRwers  Oev.  Co. 

sasK 

Sr.  P/A  Svyrs. 

RPO  m.  OKaWuMen. 

i45K 

Please  contect  Russ  Edwards.  Rick  Oes- 
Uuhers  ori^ill  Tabor  at  (612)  338^714  for 
more  information. 


ESP  Software  Services.  Inc.,  isaiuM service 

data  processing  consulting  firm  estabicshed  m 
1967.  In  )ust  over  3  years  we  have  become  Ihe 
preferred  vendor  in  the  Twin  Cdies  for  IBM  mid' 
range  requirements  If  you  have  the  Inflowing 
experience,  we  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
fOining  our  team 

CONSULTING  OPPOWrUN/TTES 

P/A  S'Syrs.  RPCIfI  S«SK 

P/A  2«  yrs.  RPO  III 

P/A  1  yr.  SVNON  taOK 

P/A  2  yrs.  PAMSOPHIC  S40K 

P/A  2  ytm.  BPCS  $40K 

P/A  2  yrs.  MAPfCS  SSOR 

P/A  2  yrs.  J.  D.  EDWARDS  SMK 

Please  contact  Christine  Wisch  at  her  direct 
number  (612)  337-9171  for  more  infomation 


esp  '  esp 

Suite  1800.  701  Fourth  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  MN  55415 
(612)  338-6714  •  FAX  (612)  337-9199 


ElfCOMMUNICAnONS 


f  IN  AN  INDUSTRY  THATS 
CHANGING  THIS  FAST,  YOU  HAVE 
TO  BE  AS  PROGRESSIVE  AS  AMS. 


we  are  onr  of  0»  namrs  argm 
indmendwe  cnvpuaw  iimenB  and 
MMOB  Sms  and  am  fifsc  krcMWi  tor 
appMng  rWimaDDn  ^laBis  ecmPaar  ID 
me  compm  mmagnwcra  problmi  (Kvig 
Ammcat  larges  corperaaors 
for  nwre  than  a  rfecade.  Amencan 
Managemeni  Ijmera.  Inc  lAMSins 
pnMdM  odMBr.  exal  am  long 


wNh  the  araiyu.  dsi9\  »ng  an^or 


taws,  mmnmt  cam  adMhwB.  KS 
ewnogam  an^or  earner  aeon  bWng 
aapha 

KXPCffIS— we  am  wettig  npaduati 
widi  a  mnrrun  of  S'S  yem  df  evenence 


I  odUw.exal  am  long  wrmamnrrunafe'Syemdfeivmnce 

■Spmnr  conpmn  vwn  e«  wortHng  ymlkj%  vain  ap5  D^DC 


Our  csem  leqiare  lystens  conpin 
eror^  (D  seppon  dv  dm^Mad 
enuravnerc  am  adipove  endu^  Id 
auarwncxiatr  new  wchnoiogei  )W 


iwndbig  ooch  dn^  am  amg  avecB 
Fwiswmy  wWiiogm  am  cryicsdsa 
owe  dipi^  s  nsnsa^  »  wei  at  a 
vwortwigitfiuwWdtpCTthrwneiaPft 
eob  EwBuwiobochmeOeidHabwe 
ItMUhilade  am  dw  DC  fdaucorwn 
ierHevU  adr  «  order  to  opome 
irarsacDon  pmuaung,  wi  up  auen  poob 
am  SKU  KB  a  wunn  he  naasui 
av  the  owed  donwn  or  perfOmonor 
omg  am  manaomg 


M  VVK  uwpMnee  e>  dwr 
appicJOers  Tha  trvBUKS  eao  nwor 
iTsSrnqfi  tnr  mr  unit 
we  nwe  opening  m  our  CmporsK 
isadquarKts  n  iMtfwigttvt.  0-C  as  wef 
ai  dr  New  tOk/New  Jwwy  WH  Houmn 
TX  Nodwner.  NT.  mH  Nbera.  Cwiada 
mooMMiKiVAiiMursn 
ANP  SVS1BN  OCSnNDB-we 
are  Ketang  Rutf  aniiw/^VaMP  v*h  2-4 
yeaa  V  Rognnner/AnaiyBi  «Md>  ^ 
jew  am  S^Km  Oni9«rt  >4  y«n  of 
dovk  ana^  owgwniwB  am  mang 
eqierKnce  wefeaney  vwh  SM  Ml^'XL 
TSO.  OCk  WSAM.  M  am  082  e 
dBNbK  ae  weS  ai  eipenence  wKMargr 
C080L  ovPne  QuMWU  onenKd  wserm 
BKhetort  m  Consmaer  Some  or 
eqMKnf  s  neenury 
TBAO  MDUfTIIY  aUSWtfSS 


Mkmg  a  feCncK  Edior  »  edi  WdnKd 


KdVKSi  areas  peQMemno  eVMK 


Unto  am  a  d^^  m  En^sn  or  a-i  jewT 
ewKnence  •«  edeng  KcrncWujer 

doemmom 

lie  oSe*  an  aonone  conpersaaon 
par*^  dvee  weeks  «aoacn  am  rapd 
career  gowdioepomnees  far  miKiSwr 
am  avWdenBii  uradeobon  tern 


iKsKs  fwn  iTmsBMMtai 

SKwai.  AHEriM.  «M  xnet.  An 

Equal  Opportu^  Empioyev  M/r/H/V 
No  agmon  pKasei 


B  Kire  bdng.  menage  proceang  and/or 
arwee  order  jyneiTB  am  deee  or  more 
years  of  buunes  or  KChrMjl  evenerve 


AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS,  INC 


■  ALL  LEVELS 

Pokey  Management  Systems  Corporabon.  a  NYSE  company.  w«>  $450 
ffliban  m  assets  and  over  4300  emtrioyaes.  d  tw  world's  largest  pmvder  Qi 

software  and  senmes  lo  (he  proparty/casuaHy  group  health  and  Me 
insurance  ndusiry 

Due  to  ourWemendous  nawnal  and  ntemabonal  growth,  we  opfenay  have 
operwigs  n  our  Chcago  reg«nai  heedquarters  As  a  msuk  of  our  role  as 
an  IBM  busness  partner,  we  are  commoed  to  Ihe  dcvekipnieni  ol  new 
(VDduett  tsikzmg  their  aom-d-Sie-aA  Systems  Appicason  Archaeciwe 

Our  oflces.  in  suOurben  Btoomngdale.  are  25  rmes  west  of  downtewm 
CNcago  Wid  conven«rWy  tocaied  near  toe  Norto-Souto  Toiway 

Immetkale  needs  are  for  IBM  Uamfrante  COBOl  Programmers  and 
Systems  Analysts  m  an  OS4NVS/XA  enwonment  uMamg  CCS 

Weieqmra 

■  1  year  IBM  COBOL  work  cspanence 


■  CCS  expenanoe 

■  Knovdedgeot  Me  or  gnxiphoalto  insurance 

We  Oder  a  fur  benefit  package  mdudng  a  40tK  plan  and  m-house  Mnass 

For.deiails.  call  Hobad  FarreH  ai 

currmlanaKAa  ^  J^WtST 

70fr8B3.90SS 

Ann.  Robed  Farreti 

OR  FAX  yout  resume  lo  Recruting  Supervisor 
706-351-7611.  II  unable  to  Oepi  CW  -2 
phone,  send  your  resume  An  One  ASA  Plaza.  Bos  385 
aqual  oppodundy  amployar  Btoommgdalt.tL  60106 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


(  imilfiilcriiorltl  Rccrnilnient  Acli  erlisiiig  Worlds. 


The  weeUfynetc^t^f^ncora  for  computer  tfrttfessionals. 


‘Con^uterworld  delivers  high  quality 
candidates  on  a  very  effective 


cost-per-hire  basis.” 


The  largest  software  services  cortsulting  firm  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc.  (CPU)  is 
also  listed  in  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
nrivately  held  companies  in  America.  Together, 

P-s  Milwaukee  headquarters  and  branch  offices 
in  Appleton  and  Madison  employ  mote 
than  250f  professionals.  During  1989  alone. 
Principals  Eric  Butlein  and  Richard  Weiss 
saw  the  firm  hire  98  new  consultants.  To 
keep  pace  with  its  rapid  expansion  and 
.  maintain  its  low  employee  turnover,  CPU 
implements  a  rigorous  recruitmettt  pro¬ 
gram  to  hire  the  right  professionals  for 
..  every  position. 

v  .  "We  need  to  recruit  people  through 
*  '  what  they're  reading  and  Compu- 
lerworld  is  the  most  widely  read 
weekly  among  corr^ter profession¬ 
als.  Primarily  we’re  looking  for  con¬ 
sultants  —  programmers,  scfitvare  en¬ 
gineers,  and  computer  scientists  with 
‘  etfoertise  in  scfhvare  development. 

About  half  of  our  consulting  entails 
OKhird  rwiss  writing  software  programs  for  busi¬ 
ness  ond  a  full  25%  Is  dedicated  to 

the  area  of  scientific/engineering  p^ramming.  Another 
25%  is  comprised  of  technical  services  technical  writing 
and  end-user  computing  as  well  as  artificial  intelligence, 
and  especially  expert  systems.  Recruiting  consultants  with 
specialized  skills  in  these  specialized  markets  is  where 
Computerworld  helps  us  the  most. 


Eric  Butiein 
PrincipaJ 

Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc. 


Richard  V^iss 
Principal 

Computer  People  Unlimited,  Inc. 


"The  talent  we  need  to  service  all  our  clients  —  in 
banking/finance,  insurance,  manufacturing  medical 
technology,  utilities  retail,  high-tech,  and  state/local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  isn’t  always  available  locally.  Also,  CPU’s 
policy  is  not  to  hire  from  customers  So  it’s  essential  that 
we  look  for  professionals  from  outside  of  Wisconsin.  In 
fact,  roughly  80%  of  the  consultants  we  hire  in  the 
scientiftc/engineering  area,  as  welt  as  up  to  30%  of  our 
business  consultants,  come  from  out  of  state.  Here,  the 
nationwide  exposure  we  get  with  Computerworld  is 
crucial  to  our  recruitment  efforts 
'Computerworld  delivers  high  quality  candidates  on  a 
very  effective  cost-per-hire  basis.  Back  in  1988,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  client  bad  a  specification  for  six  very  pecialized 
professionals.  There  was  no  question  —  we  needed 
Computerworld’s  {towerful  reach.  In  the  end,  at  least  two 
of  these  positions  were  filled  with  ipplicanls  generated  by 
Computerworld.  Because  of  its  {troven  success.  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  publication  we  use  on  an  ongping 
basis  as  (tart  of  our  well-rounded  recruit- 

Computerworld.  We  re  helping  serious 
employers  and  qualified  iriformation 

systems,  communications,  and  PC  pro-  j 

fessionals  get  together  in  the  computer 

community.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Eric  \  / 

Butlcrn  and  Rich^d  Weiss.  For  all  the  _ _ / 

facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put  I  \ 

you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel,  ^  j 

call  your  local  Computerworld  '  rMIP  ,  m 

Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  '  / 

Representative  today.  j 


BOMOO:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171.  Framinghani,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  Yoffc  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  Street,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090 
WasUintoa,  D.C:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300.  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708)  827-^33 
Lo*  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Frandaco:  18008  Sky  Paik  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  MID-WEST 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computerwortd  Readers 
with  Experience  in  Key  Industries 
(Entire  Career) 


Jobbidustiy 


of  ComputenmotW*  Audluo .. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan,_ 
Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting  . 

Computer  Manufacturer . 

largMcale  computers . 37,110 

medium-scale  computers . J5.9M 

small-scale  computers . .  ■  •33.851 

personal  computers . J'.'SS 

technical  worltstatlons . 24,889 

Software  Vendor . 

for  large-scale  systems  . 57  .Ml 

for  medium-scale . 

for  small-scale  systems  . 61.274 

for  personal  computers  . 76.787 

for  technical  workstations  . 26.379 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  . 36.994 

VAfVdealer/retaler . .  •  •  27,557 

DP  Service  Buroau/contract  DP  Services . 53.0^ 

Consulting/planning . 86.677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . .» . 

Insurance . > . §2.910 

Healthcare . ’ . 64,729 

Banking/linanoial  Services . 9J[.9§3 

Government -federal/state/local  . 110.399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 40,108 

Communications  Systems . 28,913 

PuMc  unities....  . 54.364 

Trartsportation . .  •  •  .Zo.rai 

Wholesale/rBtall  Trade . 111.095 

Education . 125.184 


RELOCATION 

SPECIAUST 

IBMP/A't, 
S/Pt,  DBA‘8_. 

I  ipBCiNb*  fi  fN06— ng  OR 
praNiiianMi  lo  (jiMti  mwm 
of  «w  IMMd  SUM.  Nm  PiiS 

■no* 

John  Cook 

COOK  &  ASSOC..  MC. 
P.0,  Bm  1778 
Oulbury.MA  02331 
1-«17<934>8871 


SOUTH  FLWIDA  in  1991 


MO.  KS,  lA.  IL 
JMRimhi  A  Amoc..  lac 


COWIBKSCCFACUin 


Our  Future 
Has  Never 
Been  BrigMer 

Micy  Minigi  nrm  System  Corpm 
lion isBiiptdlygruwaiif  3004  mMiun 
ddUr  (Mcnatkinal  corpontwn.  wuh 
40004  eniplaMESMd<»css>u><iA«ccs 
in  die  U3.  and  fninecn  face^  »iun- 
irm.  thu  has  pfwided  soAwefe  pn>- 
<tocn.  compuier  prace&siiif  and  in¬ 
surance  xmen  Ek  iRntOBcc  tn- 
dtatty  uKt  I9N 

PROGRAMMING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Columbia.  South  Carolina 

CfMinued fniwEi  m Ihc U  S  andirter. 
oaiionN  nwicb  has  ocued  seven)  cfi- 
ponunittes  al  our  Corporate 
Hcmkiunnm. 

•  IVogrammer  Analysts 

ThtvnanaceUcM  ptmth  opponuosiy 
m  our  sMe-cd-the-an  emironmca  i»- 
COBOL.  CteS.  -  C*  and  IBM  v 
OS/2  PiexnutKn  Maiapcr.  Hanhmt 
consuls  or  IPM  309a  AS  40a  PS3. 
relaled  pcnpfierals  and  auxiliary 
equipmcM 

EMfKriemintpnperpaadeasmMy 
OP  Mft  m.ntrwncr  mi  inmmemi  a  pAe. 

idl^  a  cnnpcuuvc  nngieasMiui  aed 
bendib  packapr  as  «dl  Bihe  oppmuMV 
IP  learn  a«f  «r>rk  wahm  a  cqxdly  paw  atp. 
financiaily  staUr.  xrvice  letciaed  com- 
pai)  RelocalionpKluueveeaviatlaMe 


Hughsaon  a. 

I-80b«3-PMSC 

or  venJ  ysw  roumc  m  aMfidcncc  t>: 

Mky  Managem^ 
Systems  CorpontiMi 
nU  Boa  Ten 

Columbie.  Soulli  CaniiiM  29202 
Attn:  rtiilip  Hochston 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS  | 

Baasoe,  Diwglai  A  Aaiodaut,  lec.  tt  an  csiab- 
liabed  leader  in  tbe  Information  Technology  Serv> 
ke*  coosultini  iedustiy.  Our  steady  growth  has 
created  tbe  need  for  us  to  expand  our  stafr.  BDAA 
oflen  a  diversity  of  propctt  with  opportunity  for  ad- 

I  vaacetnent  to  such  positions  as  Project  Mana^ 
and  Field  Support  Manager.  Wc  offer  an  escep- 
tioMlbenefhs  package  that  indiMles  major  medical,  |l 
detUa),  401K  and  profii  sharing.  Current  require-  | 
menu  are: 

IBM  •  CSP.  TCLON.  aCS.  COBOL  DB2, 
ADABASE/NATVRAL.PC*MS/DOS^. 

I  AS/400  .  RPGIII.  SYNON,  TBCH/WRfT- 

I  BRS,  DRAWMASTER  ETC 

VAX  •  VMS-C  SMARTSTAR.  ORACLE, 
INGRES.  SYBASE.  SAS.  UNIX-WIN.  I 

DOWS.  MOTIF  ! 

I 

I  HP/30M  •  COBOL  FORTRAN,  SPL  ASK. 
SPEEOWARE.  MM.  PM.  PROTOS.  , 

TRANSACT.  POWERHOUSE  I 

I  BP/9811 -HPUX.C  UNIX.  X-WINDOWS. 
MOTIF 


rMM*{ti«Hm-ttrat(M)S2MRT 

4W  ff(j)Mi  i»ffvnn**7TfMn  fnni 


Can,  mail  or  fax  resumes  and  salary  lugutremenu 
w  (Pleme  lefereacc  CW0191) 

lUB4Mi*tti1nWt,twt>4M  BMBH 

^.NMacarasmZUii 

dKa 


(  onijilito'inn  Ul  Kecruitment  Adrertisitt}^  Works. 


111iequaiitiQ^andqiia%Qfie^x)nses 
^veVegottenfixmGoaqx]tmvDddha:vebem 
ti^tlK)segena:^byai^otte6»m 
of  advertising  w^ve  tried’ 


—  Bob  Stevenson 


Consulting  comes  ftrsi  at  GIBER  — 
and  that’s  even  refleaed  in  their 
name.  GIBER  stands  for  Gonsultants  in 
Business  Engineering  and  Research,  a 
national  company  thi's  been  provid¬ 
ing  top  consulting  services  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  processing  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  government  clients  since 
1974. 

In  order  to  deliver  superior  services, 
the  company  needs  to  attract  quali¬ 
fied  consultants.  And  from  there, 

GIBER  —  like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  —  needs  to  market  itself  to 
clients.  GIBER  meets  both  chal¬ 
lenges  with  Computerworld, 
says  company  Presidem  Bob 
Stevenson. 

"CIBER  demands  the  most  when 
it  comes  to  hiring  consultants,  just 
as  clients  demand  the  most  from 
consulting  services.  In  addition  to 
being  technically  competent,  CIBER 
consultants  should  have  both  a  professional 
attitude  and  a  commitment  to  our  clients. 

’To  attract  this  calibre  of  consulting  talent,  we  go  to  the 
same  source  we  use  to  attract  clients  —  Gomputerworld. 


That's  because  we  know  Gomputerworld 
is  effective.  We  get  national  exposure 
to  potential  client  companies,  and  we 
recruit  highly  qualified  professionals 
for  our  consulting  positions. 

"In  both  instances,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  responses  we 've  gotten  from 
Gomputerworld  have  been  better  than 
those  generated  by  any  other  form  of 
advertising  we’ve  tried.  We’re  definite¬ 
ly  seeing  a  high  return  on  our  in¬ 
vestment  with  Gomputerworld. 
’The  bottom  line  is  that  Gom¬ 
puterworld  works  well  for  us.  So 
we’ll  continue  to  rely  on 
Gomputerworld  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  —  and  effective  —  part 
of  our  future. " 

Computerworld.  We  re  helping 
serious  employers  and  top 
computer  professionals  get  to¬ 
gether.  Every  week.  Just  ask 
Bob  Stevenson. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computer- 
world  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel, 
call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


WashlDgloo  O.Cs  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive.  Fairfax,  VA  22031  ("^03)  573  ‘»115 
OUcafo:  10400  West  Higgins  Road.  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (''08)  827-4433 
Um  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle.  Suite  145,  Irvine.  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
<an  Frandsco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle.  Suite  145.  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


An  IDG  Cooauoiouom  Ne^sBpnpcr 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Since  1956,  we’ve  been  committed 
to  the  best  in  automated  ^^ems. 

How’s  that  for  on-line  opportunities? 


Ybu  not  think  an  insurance  compare  can  be  daring  w  innovative  But 
when  k  comes  to  technology,  that ’s  euactfy  what  SAFECO  is.  A  leacJer  in  the 
financial  services  and  insurance  markets,  SAFECO  pioneered  the  eariy  ef¬ 
forts  to  apply  computer  techndogy  to  business  tasks— a  bdd  move  in  the 
50’$,  whm  computeruation  was  still  in  its  infancy 

Of  course,  we  hawn’t  mairtained  our  leadership  position  by  relying  onout- 
nvxledteclinology  We'recontinuirigtovertureintonewterritory.suchas 
the  use  of  advanced  office  automaticNi  technology  and  expert  ^sterns.  If 
you’re  ready  for  a  challenging  opportunity  at  SAFECO,  conader  the 
following; 

Manager  of  Network  Contrd 

You’ll  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  netwoik  availability  to  our 
customers.  Tte  will  involve  overseeing  supervisors  and  staff,  managing 
projects,  recaiimending  vendors,  and  hancffingfirandal  analysis  arid  oom- 
municaticns  planning.  We  require  5+  ^ars’ of  data  communications  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  customer  service  ^ivironment.  You’ll  also  need  a 
managraneik/supervisory  background  as  well  as  excdlent  dedsaon  mak¬ 
ing  and  interperaaial  skills.  DBM/SNA  expaience  preferred.  ^ 

Systems  Analyst 

Cocydinate  the  definition  and  imptenentation  of  our  LAN  strategy  Y^’ll 

also  develop  our  integrated  office  automation  environmeit  and  evalu^ 

applications,  inid^ly  targeting  Offic^iaon.  You’ll  need  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  m  requirements  clefinition  and  knowieclge  of  office  automation 
technologies.  E«;dlentoomniunication  and  planning  skQls  essential.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  leases  of  applications  devdopmeit  preferred. 

Programmer  Analysts  ^ 

VV^re  looking  fer  Qtperienoed  programmers  who  enjoy  working  in  a  team 
environmeit  with  stateof-theart  equipment.  As  a  programmer,  your  char¬ 
ter  will  be  to  design,  spec,  code,  implenient,  and  enhance  SAFECO’s 
various  systems,  lb  qualify,  jiou  must  have  1-4  years’  C(%(X<  applica¬ 
tions  experience  in  an  IBM,  3QXX,  06/MVS,  and  IMS  M/DC  capecify. 

Ikchnical  Analysts 

Openings  exist  in  the  fdlcwving  areas: 

DB2 

We’re  seddi^  a  DB2  specialist  to  support  logical  data  modeling,  database 
recovery  and  backup,  and  the  conversion  of  DLl  to  DB2.  You’ll  also  pro¬ 
duce  the  pl^rsical  datshase  design  and  define  DB2objects,  as  well  as  handle 
databasetunir%,QMF  support,  and  libraiy  management.  Requires  DB2 
experience  m  applicatkxi  programming,  database  perfomunce,  and 
utilities.  You’ll  alsn  need  analysis  ^Is  emfhaszing  data  modeling  and 
physical  definition  of  DB2  databases.  QMF  experience  and  a  custtvner 
service  (mentation  also  required. 


^  a  PC  specialist,  you  will  provide  technical  support  to  users  cf  DBase, 
ixitus,  VttedIMect,  MiikswTiter  and  DOa  This  includes  petlbii^  senie 
BASIC  programming;  reviewing  hardwaie  and  software  acquisiticin  re¬ 
quests,  handling  troubleshooting,  and  doing  some  product  research.  To 

qualify,  you'll  need  2-5  years' related  experience  in  an  IBM  environmerl: 

a  knoiUedge  ol  listed  software  is  a  plus. 

Networks 

ResponsMe  for  reviewing  proposed  netwotk  changes,  you  will  work  with 
vendors  on  equipmert  propo^  and  manage  LAN  operating  software 
such  as  Novell  and  Tbl^  Ring  This  positian  in  our  Technical  Systems 
Support  Department  requires  an  understanding  of  data  netwoiks,  in¬ 
cluding  wiring  and  pratoixtls.  Must  also  have  a  demonstrated  analytical 
abQity  and  knowlet^  of  voice  networks. 

For  your  efforts,  we  will  reward  you  with  an  outstanding  compensation 
package,  and  an  environment  conducive  to  protessionaJ  success.  For  im- 
mediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to  SAFECO  Insurance 
Companies,  SAFECO  Plaza,  Seattle,  WA  98185.  Attn:  Kathic  Ledger.  Or, 
you  can  call  Kathie  at  (206)  545-6142.  Thu  may  also  EAX  your  resume 
to  Kathie's  attention  at  (206)  545-5293.  SAFECO  is  pleased  to  be  a  leading 
Pacific  Northwest  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Folding  a  better  way  in  financial  senrices. 
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COMPUnR  CAREERS 


CASE  CocwuRmUs 

Cljf—ioni  CofwuMng  Group,  lne.iMiiiuBaouiapauiigsfo 

dewtapen  «fho  have  handMO  ctpericnce  wMi  odvr  lEP* 
or  PAOASE.  Qer  emptoyon  reedw  ouofnilint  coomensariop, 
mKBcm  bmte  and  oppomnitia  far  grawth. 

tEF  ConwIuoB  win  wort  at  dicM  bos  in  Califontia  and  Oregon 
POiibM  are  alao  aviiable  ai  oif  DerefapreaK  Center  Id  Portland,  OR. 
1b  quaH^  far  oM.or  (be  faNowrios  poUdpBS.  yoM  retiK  have  landr^ 

— [— t«wn»  villi  (lie  lEF*  tool  aa  weM  ae  imioufed  buainr^  systere* 


•  Pra^  Manager 


■inere  SyHBH  AaalyR 


PACSASC  WO  work  at  dksc  on  ia  (be  Mid-Wm  or  m  (he 

Dev^opOMM  C^Mer  in  PorOnd  PACSASE  codtag  experience  ii 
required  far  al  preMona- 


•  PrapEi  leaden 

To  lean  Bwe  abooi  your  poaendal  far  aa  oddag  finiire  with  a  group 
at  tenable  playcn  to  (te  CASE  arena,  call  Sally  Marria  a(  l-dOO-366- 
a69X 

c 

\  i  isaoi  N.W.  Greenbrier  Parkway,  Suice  A-2 

,  .  Bnwften,OR  P7006 

PAX  oca)  Mown 


PROGRAHnERSAND 

ANALYSIS 

LET  1991  BE  IIIE  YEAR  niAT 
YOU  BEGIN  ACSIEVING  YOUR 
rUlPOIENIlAL 


CTQ/SeianMc  Oyatorna  Sartoenn,  tlw  ayMMW  totograglDn  d- 
vWon  of  Cortpulto  Tnak  Qreup,  oAnra  nnr  ml  aaniing  inv 
ptoynwni  oppbmtotoa  duo  to  tocroaood  oualoiTwr  roquiro- 
mordo.  Ow  pdrrMiytoeuo  to  tw  dnvMopmort  of  omomMlon 
ayotorm  datoanart  to  Irrprowo  dtart  prqftdbly  in  Manutao- 
totina.  Pharntomdcal.  niji:aoi  ■nlMtotololhto'irlng  marktoi 
V  yiM  poaoooo  o  bocRgraund  in: 

•  Root  Thno  Oportoing  Syotorna 

•  Rore  Floor  SofMoro  Appictoiara 

>  Opon*igoyMorerC»^UNiX.AO(,UMS.MSAX)$ 

-  •  MMnvm  Syotot \Warti Expnrtoneo 

•  XT.  FORTTUN.  or  ASSEMBLE  Longungot 

For  WonnMion  on  poaMeno  to  our  hoadytan  locMod  In 
Matooumo,Reildo.orcuotofnorMtonlf»fnonycliooocio— iho 
U.S.,  aand  your  reoumo  and  atoare  raitonmnia  to:  CTO/ 
toiwdte  gyaiaiw  Sartooaa.  P.O.  BcmSIO,  Mdbwjma,  FL 
aagoeORcalourCowpuiaf  Syilam(nop«iiy,8dMaMia.  1 
atop  bM)  lor  oontploto  datala  on  our  Cornpany,  Banaflla,  Sqtla 
anootMrareploymanlopponMntoaa  <407)  722^23.  An  E<^ 
Oppotkjndy  Ereptoyar. 


Cmmi$^0m1aak  Oreup 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

OUR  EXCELLENT  REPUTATKM  IN  THE 
DATA  PROCESSING  INDUSTRY  AND 
SOUD  CUENT  BASE  WILL  OPPER  YOU 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH.  WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS 
FOR  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  AS  WELL 
AS  CONTRACT  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH 
OUR  CLIENTS.  WHO  ARE  BASED  IN 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED 
MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  SEARCH  NETWORK! 

PERMANENT 

■  DATA  CNTR  DIR  •  OE<WAX 

•  OEVELOPM'T  MGR  •  AIRUNE  (KENTUCKY) 

•  NETWORK  MGR.  •  VTAMMCP  (SAN  FRAN) 

•  DATA  ANAL  •  062,  lEW 

•  SYST.  ANAL  ■  lEF 

•  OBA-oez 

•  PRO!  LEAD -8/36.  AS/400 

•  PROJ  LEAD  •  IMS.  HOGAN 

•  IMAGE  PROCESSING.  LAN.  M/F 

•  DEOVAX.  SYST.  OR  APPS  ' 

•  S/a0.  AS/400.  RPG  111 

•  PASCAL.  BASIC.  IBM  PC 

•  DBZ.  CSP.  TELON 

•  4TH  OL.  DBMS.  PC  S 

•  PROP  a  CAS  BKGO..  COBOL.  DCS 


•  lEW  WORKBENCH.  EIS 

•  D62.  CSP 
.lEF 

IF  YOU  HAVE  EXPERTISE  IN  ANY  OF  THE 
ABOVE  AREAS  OR  SIMPLY  WISH  FOR  US 
TO  RND  THAT  RIGHT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
YOU.  PLEASE  CALL  OR  SEND  RESUME  TO: 

O.P.  SPECIALISTS.  INC. 

DEFT  CW 

'  2041  ROSECRANS  AVE  .  STE  *106 

EL  SEGUNOO.  CA  90245 

PHONE  213^416-9046 
FAX  213/416-9003 


S45.000  to  S60.000 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

□  B2-IMS-MOOEL  204 


Recent  acquisibons  tiave  resukad  in  the  mme- 
diate  need  (or  experienced  Systems  Analysts 
and  Programmers  for  Louisvilte.  KY;  Cincinnati. 
□H;  and  the  Indianapolis.  IN  areas 
Experience  m  large  8M  envronmencs  utilizing 
Database  and/or  Data  Communication  prod¬ 
ucts  IS  preferred  We  are  developing  large 
database  applicaCions  and  seek  individuals  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  utilize  current  skills  and 
realize  ther  growth  potential 
For  consideration,  send  resume  or  call 

2020MMn^Towv,LouaMle.KY  40202 
\v  (5021  SaSoTlO  FAX  (502)  S8B3107 


An  Environment  I  |C  A  A 

Of  Achievement.  JTvx 

At  US  AA,  our  people-first  orientation  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  have  built  a  68-year  tradition  of  acfaievement.  To^y  our  team  spiriL  open  conununication  and  intensive  Total 
(Quality  Management"  apfwoach  are  creating  an  even  stronger  axdtievement  environment  for  the  next  century. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  you'll  discover  a  rich  multi-culfural  lifestyle  tto  a 

combines  urban  amenities,  easy  commuting  and  one  of  the  lowest  living  cosu  in  ^  V  Vflf  Ifl  U II I  %  Jr 
the  nation.  It's  a  great  place  to  raise  a  family,  and  we  ought  to  know:  USAA's  for  FdltlillCS* 
corporate  family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  bM  in  Sah  Antonio. 

We  are  currently  seeking: 

>  DB2  PROFESSIONALS 

PROGRAMMERS  wit^B2  dcills  in  a  maintenance  or  development  environment.  Previous  exposure  to  IMS 
desirable.  Minimum  of  1^2  ytan  experience  with  IBM  mainframe  applications. 

DATA  BASE  ADMINISTRATOR  with  experience  in  the  physic^  imptemcaiation  of  a  dau  model.  Requires  use 
of  tools:  DB2,  Explain.  Lode.  Miniinum  of  5  years  experience  with  IBM  mainfame  applications  and/or  systems 
experience. 

SYSTEMS  PERFORMANCE 

SYSTEMS  PROG  RAMMER  with  experience  required  in  planning  large  system  configurations,  leading  systems 
projects  and  MVS/ESA  performance  tuning.  Strong  system  problem  deiennination  and  resolution  experience 
necessary.  Understanding  of  concepts  involved  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  high  performance  shared  DASD 
and  tape  environn>eni  is  also  required. 

Other  requirements: 

•  2  years’  experience  with  MVS/ESA  or  MVS/XA  system  performance  in  a  multi-CPU,  shared  DASD  system  ^ 
environment. 

•  Knowledge  of  the  following:  OMEGAMON.  RMF,  CA-FASTDASD.  MICS.  TSOMON.  PAS. 

IMS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

•  R«|Utres  5-8  years  IMS  Systems  Piogniratning  es|>erience 

•  IMS  Maintenance  using  SMPE 

•  Knowledge  of  MVS/ESA  Concepts.  IMS  RecoveiyiRestan  and  DBRC 

•  IMS  Domp  Debugging  skills  and  use  of  the  IBM  Suppon  Center 

•  ALC 

•  Knowledge  of  and  experience  with  the  following  is  a  plus: 

IMS  Performance  Tuning  VTAM  &  Communication  Network.^ 

Boole*  Babbage's  IMF  BMC's  3270 Optimizer 

DB/DC  Monilor  IMS  ASAP 

IMS  FASTPATH  BTS 

IPCS  IMS  online  application  design  &  development 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio.  Texas  78288-0055 

Attn;  Employment  b  Macement/TlL/SD/CW 

FAX:  (512)498-1489 

No  veacKk  ptcate.  An  EiiihI  OppoHimiiy  Emytoro-  U/VAW 


Th6  prvnary  domain  Of  Systom  Mmgar  IS  ad- 
vanoad  UMX  wodtsttMons.  The  Incumbent  wl 
train  and  aupervise  tyetem  Mpport  etaff  In  addMon 
todoingnatworkoonligiraiion,k«taMono(8acu> 
nty  prooadwas  and  rapulv  backupa.  procuamern 
and  vendor  laieon.  kstaMion  of  harwam  and 
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aoftwara,  tacbnicaf  sixiport  to  raaaarch  staff,  long 
toim  piinning  and  design  strataglaa  for  ^stam  fa- 
cMes  «id  raaourcas. 

Requiratt^Bacfwior'edagraainElacIncalEngi- 
naaHng  or  Compuiar  Sdanoa  from  a  raputabla  uri- 
vanstty,  6)  4  years'  experience  m  managing  UNW 
machaiee.c)  vendor  devetopmantai^ariaricaand 
experience  In  managinQ  paopia. 

H  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this  opportuiity.  please 
aend  your  resume  to  the  Dbacter  of  Raracrinal. 
HeBenelOiiWeraihrel8>>oap«w,lOKentRi<^ 
rraar  r  nl.  tlnoaiinfa  fWlf  nr  fei  ’ 

l8SnecculbiieimieMBer(UND(  REfS 

8yalifiie)al(W>77S4fmer  iKKl 

BMnAmvaNusvM.  ^2121 
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ciBSk  HAS  oraonn/NmES  NATioNwiDe! 

rrnCT  u  OK  oT  tte  Uriea  phmdy-ewacri  profenmol  Kr*wa  arm.  Baamr  oT  mr 
npuuuon.  CIBEk  ha  apenmts  ilinM«hou(  the  U.S  We  ox«>iwe  to  apvid  out  upemioni 
ari  at  trowii«  owr  39%/ftv.  H»n  a^rmr  taC  t  pm  ptoee  to 

work  at  drawing  Ae  ben  Allied  eonahaKS  a  CIBEA  Am«f  Mlqr‘t  re^anantt 

TELON.  DB3.  IDMS.  ADS/O,  CAS.  ADABAS 
NATURAL.  C.  UNIX.  COBOL.  IMS.  TCF/IF.  SQL 

Tm  ae  j«M  1  few  of  CIBER’s  caieu  needi.  Rdrabon  amaece  n  ivalaMc  Ptcaeall 
or  (a  or  mal  ym  mame  ASAP  a  our  hcadguaten  a  coMan  aiy  oT  U  oflkn 


1 200  Sewiueeah  Street.  Sale  2700 
Doiva.  CO  80202 


(000)669-0101 
fn.  003>572-6e0> 
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INDUSTRY  CURRENTS 


MANUFACTURING 


Mean  aaiarica  of  IS  personnel 

CtO/VP/DinctorodS  I 

emr.22S  \ 

MjLP«gtr.  MKhaCTOTOSHitiiig 

BmC  44 

N«t»oriim>na8er 

BaK:36  Wrlll _ 

Sy8ttmg& programming  managef  <mo«o 

B»e:140  _ 

I$3«,i77 


Base  118 
Technical  services  manager 
BmctSI 

Database  manager/ AdnuttistTator 

Base:  52 


How  do  you  think  your  department’s  salaries 
compare  with  diose  ii  other  organizations  in  your 
'  region? 


67%  — *  the 


What  aspects  of  your  current  position 
are  you  very  satisfied  with? 

Variety  of  responsibilities  [  3^^ 

Flexible  work  hours  22% 

Healtb  insurance  ^  5% 

Vacation  ^ 

Performance  review  14% 

Office/physica]  environment  13% 

Salary  13% 

Profit  Glaring  9% 

Bonuses  8% 

Opportunity  for  advancement  8% 

Retirement  program  |  7% 

Nonmonetary  recognition  |  7% 

Workload  I  7%  ’  - 


DELUXE  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC.  ~  I 

ON-LINE  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  SUPPORT  OPPORTUNITIES  ' 

We  are  looking  for  a  few  select  individuals  who  have  ei^rience  In 
on-line  systems  development  and  support  utilizing  TANDEM  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  opportunities  are  the  resuh  of  continued  growth  in  our  Elec¬ 
tronic  Funds  Transfer  (EFT),  Card  Management,  Retail  Payment  Auto¬ 
mation,  and  Electronic  Benefits  Transfer  (EBT)  businesses. 

Successful  candidates  must  possess: 

-Pathway  *5Ql 

-  On-Line  systems  exposure  -  TAL  and  COBOL  languages 

-  2+  years  of  TANDEM  experience 

Deluxe  Data  Systems,  Inc.  is  located  in  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  is  the  leader  in  third  party  transaction  processing  and 
high  performance  transaction  processing  software.  Our  CONNlx  and 
CONNEX  asset  products  are  distributed  worldwide. 

We  offer  full  benefits  and  an  outstanding  compertsation  ar»d  reloca¬ 
tion  package.  For  those  interested  in  furthering  their  software  career, 
there  is  no  better  place  than  Deluxe  Data  Systems,  interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  respond  with  resume  and  cover  letter  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


SOFTWARE  PROFESSIONALS 


ComputerworW  has  dedicated  the  paQes  of  this  sp«iai  section  to 
predicting  tJ  le  outlook  for  computer  careers  in  the  coming  year 

With  over  200  scientific  and  business  software  professionals. 
Computer  People  Unlimited  is  Wisconsin’s  largest,  locally  owned 
professional  software  services  firm.  We  are  predicting  continued 
growth  and  solid  computer  career  opportunities  m  our  coming 
year,  and  beyond 

Success  has  enabled  us  to  work  with  many  of  the  top  companies 
in  the  Wisconsin  business  community  —  major  banks,  ir.iurance 
companies,  utilities,  manufacturers  and  retail^s.  Oue  to  this 
diverse  range  of  clientele,  we  are  able  to  mateh  our  employees' 
personal  abilities  with  our  clients'  needs 

Are  assignments  which  offer 
technical  challenge,  career 
development  and  vane^  in  your 
future?  We  currently  have 
opportunities  for  orofessionals ' 
with  any  combination  of  the 
following  experience: 

■  DEC  VAX  •  UNIX 

•  IDMS  •  ADS/O  •  C 

•  TELON  ■ 

•  Sun 

Addaional  opportunities  are 
available  for  professionals  with 
any  combmation  of  the  following; 

lANSA  PL/1,  PC  Applications.  AS/400  or  System  38 
FOCUS  Programming,  Tandem,  Pathway,  TAL,  SC080L, 
D02,  ORACLE,  IMS,  IAN  Administration  Scientific  software 
opportunities  also  exist  for  professiortals  with  experience  in  any 
combirsation  of  the  following;  Objective  C.  Smalltalk.  Real* 
time,  VAX/VMS  and  X<Wlndows. 

Put  success  in  your  future  today.  Contact  Bill  Rudd  or  Julie  Endiich 
at  414*225*4000  or  l•800■S27•8462.  Or  send  your  resume.  In 
confidence  to;  Computer  People  Unlimited.  Dept.  CW-0107.  744 
N.  4th  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wl  53203  ^  egual  opportunity 
employer.  No  entry  level  positions  available. 


We're 
Looking 
Forward  To 
The  Future 


COMPimit  PEOPU  UNUMITtD 


TANDEM 

CoeaVSaabei 
Monnap  SOL 


c.o&rs-PM 

UntaAMrbVAa 

RiKSOOO 

pSCKnnni 

RPOnar400 
JO.  EtfwndB 
Mode  204 


HP 

Co6oi/Tonnr> 


QpporiiriMM  «MI>  AC.  We  «•  «i  EO&AfBrmabv*  Action  Emproyw 

ATlAirrA  HOUSTON 

Ponmew  400  Center  20t0NerthLoopW 

ttOOJofinaonFerTyRd  HE  SuMel03 

A«enil.QA  30342-1 707  Houeion.  TX  77108 

4O4-2S46190  7134824906 

AUSTW  KANSASCfTV 

1 1044  nweercfi  BHd  Manor  Square 

S(ji|eB210  4050  Pannsylyana 

AueSn.  TX  78759  SMie324 

51^7944194  Kanaas  City.  MO  64111 

616-531-S(}M 

•OCARATON 

KINWMrOSt  HXMOTOM 

Boea  Raton.  FL  33487 

407-2414912  SSnS.KY  40507 

606-233-4506 

OnBa.TX  75234  #%  ■  f 

2144434001  ■  I 
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3030LajFraa«Miyl£52 
SiJIB820 
CMn.TX  75234 
2144434001 


OEC/VAX 

Coboi  or  Cor  Fortran 
Oracta 


PACKAGES 

MSA 

Mapics 

t^Cwmack  &  Oo09» 
Hogan 


RALEIQK/OURHAM 

1 000  Pwk  Forty  naza 
Suia330 

Ourriam.NC277l3 

919-5444205 

8004894125 

STLOWS 

MW  flagiorVBrancn  Off. 
600  Emerson  Road 
Surla200 

St  louia.  MO  63141 
314-997-1746 

TAMFA 

5401  W.  Karmaoy  Blvd. 
Sum  480 
Tampa.  FL  33609 
813^14456 


Data  Processing 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Analysts  International  Corporation 
“1991  Opportunities” 


AAnv  AmHaia  amnasum  Corporaaon  to  kelp  you  raalM  yotf  j)onniW.  .PoM  ananciHy  aM 
prctnaantiy.  Wa  aa  a  laadar « tie  Md  of  SoRwara  ConaUling  net  26  oMcaa  naaorv 

«Mda  Thaaa  aarvioaa.  inoeAia  bom  aoftwata  and  hardware,  mouda  eonauMng.  pio|act 
manaQaiarX.  lyilaTO  awyau  and  daaigrv  prograrwring.  irairang  and  hardwartfioWwara  amu- 

aaona. 

Owpranaryraaotftaapaopta-AlCacommiaadtoatoicanganaaaMatQpingmariiyiiytaiarttd 
praiaeaionmwhoaradaMcandioaaoaianca.iraagiHyandinnoyaBcn 
Wa  oNv  uompaMra  imnaa.  compiata  banalks  ««iich  mduda  madcai.  danta  and  Ha  ramnce 
aa  «al  aa  40fK  and  mocaiion  aaaatanes  N  you  have  two  or  mere  years  o4  wy  of  me  toiowing. 
AlC  H  auioui  to  am  loyou: 


The  LOCKHEED  AERONAUTICAL 
SYSTEMS  COMPANY  currently  seeks 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS 
for  the  followirig  positions: 

•  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

vK^aaaaAa  aaw 


Positions  require  either  IBM  or  DEC 
experience  with  strong  analysis/ 
programming  skills.  Knowledge  of  lEW 
workstation  is  required.  Additional 
understanding  of  VM.  MVS.  VMS.  VTAM. 
TCP/IP  and/or  DB2.  SQUOS.  Ingres  and 
WINDOWS. 

•  OATARASE  MANAQEMENT 
ADMINIETflATION 

Provide  overall  support  for  IBM  Database 
functions  to  include  IMS  OL/I.  OB2.  APS 
lor  the  IMS  enviroranent. 

•  MANAQEMENT  SYSTEMS 
suppoirr-VM 

Provide  VM*based  user  support  to 
include  the  creation  of  prototype 
database  acfolications  and  last  and 
installation  of  new  Nomad  releases  and 
other  4QL’s.  Ramis  experience  is 
desirable. 

•  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
SUPPORT  -  PC 

Provide  PC  technical  support  to  include 
pr^yaring  and  Iroublashooting  advanced 
PC  confi^rations:  design  and  support 
IBM  Token-Ring  and  Ethernet  Ians 
running  PC  Lan.  Microsoft  Lao  Manager, 
and  6s/2  Lan  Server  or  Novell  software. 

•  PROORAMMINQ 
Develop  and  maintain  computer 
applications  on  IBM  3090,  MVS/XA. 
UNISYS  1  too  using  DMS  - 1 100/TIP  or 
OEC/VAX  using  VMS/Basic-Plus  Strong 
COBOL  required.  Fortran  a  plus 

•  EQUIPMENT  EVALUATION 
Review  and  evaluaie  computing  and  * 
peripheral  equipment  to  include 
recommending  acquisitions  and  negotiate 
lease^Hjrchase. 

•  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 
Intiall  and  maailain  dalafaasa/data 
communicMions  products  In  the  MVS 
operating  system  environment, 
particularfy  IMS.  CICS  and  DB2 


•  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SUPPORT 

Investigate  and  recommend  technologies 
and  equpment  for  cost  effective  systems 
to  support  stale  of  the  art  voK^e 
commuiications. 

•  UNISYS  SYSTEMS 


Suppport  of  UNISYS  1 10CV9X  operating 
sys^ns  Must  be  able  ID  generate  system, 
apply  mainierttr>oe  and  perform  problem 
delefTTsnation  and  resolution  Proficiency 
m  PLUS.  MASM  and  COBOL  is  required 
Experiwice  with  TIP,  IR.  OMS,  MC8  and 
IPF  is  desired-  UOSisaplus  Hardware 
environment  s  1100/92. 6461.  DCP40 

•  PAYROLUPERSONNEL 
PROGRAMMERS 

Programming  experience  on  IBM  3090 
using  COBOL,  IMS  OB/DC  or  DB2. 
Experience  with  TESSERACT  payroli/ 
persomal  system  software  pack^.  a 
plus.  Working  experience  vwth  NOMAD  is 
also  a  plus. 

•  PROJECT  MANAQEMENT 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Experience  on  MVS/TSO  with  additional 
experience  programming  MatnIrame 
AherrMs.  A  heavy  emphasis  on  graphics 
and  plottfog  makes  experience  with 
GDOM  and  Versatec  PloRers  highly 
desirable.  Knovriedge  of  IBM's  AS  and 
D62  would  be  a  definite  plus 


All  positions  require  individuals  with  a 
Bachelor's  degree  along  with  2-7  years  of 
related  experience 
The  above  positions  are  career 
opportunities  for  individuals  seeking  a 
challenging  prolessional  enwonment 
LOCKHEED  AERONAUTICAL  SYSTEMS 
‘  COMPANY  a  located  m  Manetta. 

Georgia,  an  attractive  suburb  of  Atlanta 
and  oHers  excellent  salaries  and  a 
comprehensive  benefit  program.  Please 
forward  resume  for  immediate 
consideralion  to:  LOCKHEED 
AERONAUTICAL  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 
M  South  Cobb  Drive.  Department  90* 
31,  Zone  0530.  Marietta.  GM>rgla  30063* 
0530.  An  &iutil  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer 


'^^LocHheed 

AemnaMca!  Systems  Company 

MNOmnON;  0Mri0  thep*  to  mogMton 


VTAM  •  NETVIEW  •  VM '  MVS  '  IMS 

■WTEfiNALS  OtVfcLOPEflS  4  SXIOOUCT  AuTHOnS’ 

•  ANC  P0$T  sales  5VJT*M5  ENG'NEERS  ’ 

•  0l«  VROF  DevE..OP»ENT  4  MARAfif-oi 

45  »>0K  •  ROVALTIES  ’  STOCK  •  AO'K  '  BOVuS 
RElAAEO  €NV.nO«»AE»*T  AND  ATttflE 
full  RELOCATION  TO  SO  4  NO  CAl'FORN'A 


DB;  V’AM  CCS  OflVM'NTEftNAiS  REENTSAHT 
6AL  VTAVAPPS  Z  3Z7CLINECOOE 
AuTOWATEOOPERArtONS  NETWORKING  D9MS 
Afi-nfiCiAL  wtEll-GEnCE 


Internatiooal  Opportunities  in 
Information  Services  Management 

Tbc  IbBowBWcaecsttTesait  needed  by  4  U5.  owoed  cocBtMer 
Kmoe  cmnpnay.  opcnti^  «  Soulb  Aoenen.  The  eoopny'i 
KTYicct  ndude  lyHems  dCTctopnoK.  bweau  opaitmu. 
h«dw«e  maiHimace  sad  lenenl  conMhxns  Csnem  Mlliat 
is  60-70. 

General  Manager 

ffuBf  Se  tet^nouviicd.  vndi  dnw  wd  iculiMi«e. 
have  eacdlent  AdmuiBUHive  nd  bumcs  dcvOapineiu  Ailts. 
They  dMidd  etio  bnve  4  food  kaiwdedBe  of  intbrnunon  tecb- 
and  be  bilinenAl  in  Eapab  and  Spouah 

owenens  with  US  baaed  midb-nnDooal  ONBpaues 
wObe  m  advanage 

Manager  •  Systems  Developiiieot 

CaadxlaxsnuiiliaTeespcneaoeariBOderasyncinadrvctap- 
awot  Hcbaaues  and  be  able  10  HUrodiMc  ilicit »  eamag  dc- 

vekipneBt  vanu.  They  mafl  ate  have  deroonsBible  expen- 
cnee  •  iBBBienC  devetepment  prqtcnx 

Send  RwcDC  to.  Ateiaterartti  IscnidaB  Sameia,  U92  W. 
Ftefta.  Sate  12UA.  rhoMix.  AZ  85029 


COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


WM'nDoHigaAy 
nMgmitig 
Ooll—wOetMlfcigOcmpiif 
Iirt»»«m»in**ingna»»- 
kir  l»«i  ScAMn  EngMa* 

Id  ******  °*  **>**• 

-'‘‘■no*.  Oi*  aapnav  M  o*  t**"**  (naxy  *■  •A**' ■■ 
hTkdFWaOTolltrtaoidqWlyta.a^ 
i  nant  a  lona  ol  «a  not  daiawlna  aid  aa«l^  ay- 
nmaai  a«Mt  da  graar  eoaai  a«t  aid  nod^  da 


l-2dM11*  »ir)237-*11»>^K 

rrirjrr — *» 


DATA  COMMUNtCATIONS  POSITIONS 

WMt  VW»»  UnMr»iy.  th»  $t«»s 
I  \jrtm9ti^  tnon  vm  20.000  studytt 
dnrM  piwn*’*  **  tocaiiid  r  MofQarrtowm.  WV,  a 
:  Qommrtiy^  •  popiiWin  0^ 
region  wwt  Msy  aecm*  to  PWaburgh.  PA  and  W«8y» 
twi.0C.VM  M«k  ttvM  wmwtanced  data  cwnmncattons 
ioaoMata  wW)  strong  proUsncy  and  knowtadge  of 
convnMtBons  sanAoas  such  as  FtW.  T-3,  SwjWjadS^ 
Frwna  FtsMy.  «S0N.  BRI.  and  PR«  Mojosa,  ^  tads^ 
Qov  Indufena  Tokan  Rina.  Eihamat.  OCCNET.  and  LO' 
Snk.  Aowwits  shoiM  also  possaw  a  comprahansive 
■wwwiass  d  oonwnirtcattons  protocols  and  standards  irv 
dudng  X.25.  TCP/IP.  LAPS  wxJ  LARD,  as  wel  as  excai- 
Iwit  comnartcaBon  and  wrrang  skins. 

HANAGER/CAMPUS  NETWORK  SERVICES 

Laadarship  to  pan.  dasign  ai>d  anpiamont  the  data  conv 
munieaiians  connactivity  w  tha  UnrvsrsKy  dapaftnwnts  m 

Eof  an  campus  wkla  natwodc  anvaonment. 

dawaa  kTcomputar  Sdanca,  Engmaartno.  or  raiated 
M0  oka  ftva  yaar*  worti  aspananca  in  tha  data  corwiwv 
caMoM  Wd  w»t  partoiaf  oj^jartanea  a»  tha  dW  and 
mMwntsaon  oM^  Itoar  bacMxma  natwwfc.  or  an 
a«Mam  corrtiinaMn  of  aducation  and  axpanance  ra~ 
qurad. 

DATA  COMMUMCA-nONS  ANALYST 

AaaM  In  data  oomnxgscaBons  corwacovity  tor  an  naa- 
graiad  campus  wida  natwortc  anvswvnanL  BS  dagraa  in 

ralaiad  Md  ptos  Bvaa  to  ttva  years  atoJShanca  In  tha  data 
ooTwiMVcatow  Md,  w  an  aqiMaisnt  cornwnation  of  atto- 
cattonandaapartwtcaraquirad 

Sa«liBtiarofw»ca«on,M«h8atoryhietofy.  raswna.tran- 
scitot*  and  namaa  of  Ovaa  refarancas  to; 

Wwt  VMrtte  Unhfpraity 
naiiwlinanf  nl  Himn  * . . 

Knapp  Hal 

MorgafPoant,  WV  2W0i 
AWeSnAA 

aa»t>apnirtf**i*aa«tMMa 


One  thing 
every 

exeeuwe 
should 
have  after 
retirement: 

An  adventure. 


MAKE  A  CAREER  RESOLUTION 
TO  JOIN  SPC  IN '911 

•jSitorni  ■ni'inr»TiTifTnfBinatorphaBanr^**V^‘*‘^^~Ttr**'*tr‘‘* 
cuatoirwra  tnughotii  tia  VouPtBaatom  Uralad  SMaa  nsti  an  urwravaring 
ewmmamaniBqualiyolaarvKa  FrwnbanWtgtomanulKtiririgiDinauranca 

B»woafcorporaaons.SPCtafOugMouiaaamaiorcor»ac<andeDnauiBng 

Amt 

SPC  haa  profassional  opporbnfeaa  tor  PROORAlMCER/ANALySTS  with  a 
nananum  d  2  yaara  aipananca  m  COBOL  and  any  ol  tia  toAowatg  areas 


•MS  OB/DC  •aCS*OB/9*  HOGAN  •  UNIS •  ORACLE. C 
•  OSG.  KNOWLEOGEWARE.  EASR  •  ASMS  •  DB/2-CSP 

Thaaa  oppoAMiat  aia  avMaUa  at  any  of  ow  SouPmsi  o(k»s 
AHAMTA .  CHARLOrre  •  NASHVILLE  ■  OIILANOO  •  TAMPA 
.Stating your daajwdgaoflraphic  tocabon.  to 

ilpms  ft  Programming 

nsuftBots  , 

TN:  PERSONNEL 
>  &  Tryon  SL/Sla.  1360 
•rtotU.NC  2S2S1 

00-277-SPC1  \ 


Start  The 
New  Year 
S.M.A.R.T. 


As  we  anlsr  our  teoato^  nsaaMw  oeMUpiM  Ths  a 
cediolqrowtfi.  ywtBirwy  I  paen>Frs  gsewy  w— on  m  w 


I  sawNwn.  Analy^  Ra- 
'  soweM  ant  TaenneiO0y  a  a 
:  lomuerionsntad  phaoeopr>ii 
aw  Marts  wWi  Arwee  s  top 


uoftstocaantprobiema.  Some 
•oMiona.  in  fact  are  »o 
inqua  tfwy'ra  paiantad 

Jam  our  tMamad  teem  as  a 


Gold  watches  are  fine  for  some 
retired  executives.  But  after  a  lifetime 
of  experience,  moving  from  the 
trenches  to  the  front  offices,  your 
knowledge  is  worth  more-to  us  and 
to  hundreds  throughout  the  world  in 
need  of  your  special  skills. 

Through  th^  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  Corps- the  not-for-profit 
organization  that  sends  U.S,  man¬ 
agers  to  help  businesses  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations-you  can  volunteer  for 
short-term  assignments  in  foreign 
countries  where  you're  truly  needed. 
Although  you  will  not  be  paid,  wu 
and  your  spouse  will  receive  all  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  teaching  others  while  you  discover 
more  about  yourself. 

It's  an  adventure  of  the  spirit.  And 
the  time  to  explore  it  is  now.  So 
please,  don't  let  this  golden  opjxjrtu- 
nity  pass  by.  Send  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  today. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


CASE  lEW/IEF 


COAST- 
SaUTHW^ 

CMC  a  a  natianal  fut  Sanm.  Manufacturing,  and 

data  procmang  and  consulting  Hnandaf  "GIANTS  "  within  ttmir 
organuaban.  wth  27  offices  industries, 
throughout  the  US  We  are  a 

camprahanssn  sourre  a7  if  you  possess  ICAS£  or  CASe 

mspart  technical  knoMedge  and  eMperience  and  seek  eiher  long 


rtib  craating  solutions  to  Ue 
mast  complex  information 
menagismert  and  business 
appecation  problems 

Ois- CASB  and  ICASE  teams  an 
both  Coasts  are  engaged  in 
efflUcant  ileuelapmarft  efforts 
far  a  variety  of  tSarts  Muding 


term  employmant  or  short 
term  asdgrnmtts  utSong  your 
ddb.  weshoUdtak. 

CHC  provides  ful  benefits 
kidudkig  company  paid 
nrinretkyn  Temporary  housing 
avaiabiB  for  diort  term 
assignments. 


^^COMPUTER 
I  I  HORIZONS 

r*r\ati 

EASTCDAST  WETCOAST 

UlMh  MMUhpHm* 

4iCVHumlUrimm  raVutlmtur 

iiimuiut$i,iunmuu 

umjniraimw-Tm  (lhUV$,Uliri4 

OMc/njaiutm 

i40tsi44H(rFixm«i-'sie  uFumm-m 

SDUimiEJ 

JHWfMCMM/lMliMtoN* 

afomuf-FSIS 

An  Bare  Employar  Wf 

The  Sc^ution  Experts" 


)  \  \  n  \  I  II  I  II  »  ^  I  o  I  ji  n  1  II  v\  n  IM  l>  s 

W  (tUK  w  1 1 II  \S/4(I0  I  SI  us 

\\i> 

WOUK  w  I  I  II  1  III  \S/40(I  l-AIM  Ul  s. 


Keoe.  lac..  •  $95M  applicatioRt  loftwaK  devddpmeai  compuy  wHb 
offkcf  tteo^lKMt  Ite  Eai  Coast  and  Mid- West,  is  currently  Mek^ 
pnlotionls  to  work  with  os  in  Rochester,  MN.  tnrtlndaoe  of  the  AS/400. 
Recognued  in  1990  as  ooe  of  the  top  *100  Best  Small  Companiei  in 
Amn*  by  both  Forbes  Masazioc  and  Business  Week.  Keane,  Inc.  is 
coatiBainc  iu  and  would  like  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to 

yootojoBUS. 

These  «e  ftifl-iirTK  positkns  and  include:  a  con^tiuve  salary:  generous 
relocation  assistance;  superb  benefits  and  savings  plans;  tuition 
reimburacment:  use  of  tarahrui  coodoa  and  more. 

These  positions  require; 

•  A  minimum  of  two  years  programming  (any  language)  on  either 
SysteRV3X  or  AS/W  pUtfortm  with  a  brood  range  of  knowledge  at  the 
qiplications  levd.  nclnding  CL  and  Utilities. 

•  The  absUty  and  desire  to  assist  AS/400  users  in  resolving  any  questions 
or  diffkulties  Aey  n^t  have. 

•  Exwdkut  written  and  oral  conunonicatian  skilb  and  strong  professional 
chaiBcieristics. 

•  The  wiD  10  succeed.  The  deaire  to  learn  and  work  with  AS/4W  usen, 
experts  arid  techiKilogias.  A  strong  commitment  to  achieving  both 
penonai  end  pcofcasi^  goals. 

If  yoe  are  iBkHed  with  yoor  current  positioe,  we  would  like  to  wish  you 
the  best  ia  lO  yov  preaeat  and  future  endeavors.  However,  if  the  (bought 
of  working  side  by  side  with  true  AS/400  expats  lor 
ooe  of  the  tiwsi  respected  small  companies  in 
,  America  is  of  imerest, 

^  Plenae  contact  Erk  Scbullz,  Manager  of  Human 

Rannrcaa,  at  t-BIMTd-lSS:  or  sad  your  resume 
to  his  attcallon  at  Keane,  lac.,  1665  North 
Broadway,  Rocbesicr,  MN  55906.  An  equal 

KEANE  oppartuttky  employer. 


work  In. 

An  EqjBrgy  Diwen 
EnviroTiinent 


CAAOLMA  POWER  ft  UGHT  (XMRUfY  h  4  nnior  loin  in  Souiheasiem  ponn  genetaiion  aod  dsott*^ 
VW  oiler  rtoftialion  sya^  pttrtessionais  a  fast  moreg  etiwtonmerk  unft  ihe  latea  in  piOBn  tnchrut^ 
Along  with  wide  un  ol  penond  computers,  wele  operMno  one  IBM  3090-30a  one  IBM  309(^200  and  one 
Afflddd  5690-300  The  OCS  ofi4ine  enwonmol  has  been  gnsning  si  (he  r«  o(  4(M  per  year  Recently,  we 
lute  expended  to  a  new  Data  Center  Wh're  operating  under  MVSOCA  and  IM/CMS  utiaiganSNA/SOLC 
netwom  consisbng  ol  oa  3il(X)  lerniinab  arto  prMeri  Ota  programrning  tanguages  are  COBX.  SQL  and 
aOhOM’s  OAL.  VW  haue  adoptod  062  as  our  standard  tor  new  apQhcdion  dei«ioprnem  ar^ 
aggn^Mly  stpandng  our  use  o(  PC-based  and  maadrvne-based  OSE  toots 
Wi  hM  recenOy  cornpleied  a  taroe  stralegc  planning  slui^  and  hM  a  sgruticem  bacUog  ol  lechnicai  «id 
vplicalion  devetopmeni  pioiects.  Vat  are  currenUy  seetang  the  foUowmg 


aPPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 


Fteitems  lequue  4^  years  Of  Structured  cothng  openence  Highly  desved  eqtenence  would  include  (XieOL. 
CICS.  0B2  and  OAKW  A  tour-year  degiw  is  prel^ 

SVSimBMIiUVSTS 

Postbons  requm  4^-  years  etpenence  in  a  det^opmeni  erwironment  rersus  a  maakenance  eiwronmeik 
HigMy  dewed  ecpeneixe  wouU  iTKkide  structured  design  techneiues.  dab  modekrg  experience.  prottlypN^ 
andMelhod/1  maaMge  A  tour-year  degree  is  preterred 


DATABASE  ANALYST 


ftosilion  requires  44- yem  experience  uiizirg  a  letahonaldaQbase  engine,  pceterab^  DasnM 
experience  fchides  tonnal  parodpation  in  the  physical  06  desgn  aciMty  ct  devetopmert  protects  Afair-year 
d^jreesprtoaned. 


LAN  SUPPORT  ANALYST 


flequaes  3-S  years  of  technical  eqterience  in  personal  computer  support,  atctudiig  a  maianunt  d  1-2  years 

« the  de^.  anpternerkalion  and  support  of  Local  Ana  Networts.  preferably  in  a  LAN-to4AN  or  wale  area 
connaciMtyenwfonment  Banytn  network  operating  systtmopenencestrontPy  desired.  Canthdalesn^ 
possess  sborg  verbal  arfe  written  cornnaiicaiionarfecbereconsuRirg^  A  tout-year  degree  is  preferred 
There  are  few  amas  to  the  cotinby  as  attractive  as  the  (^arofetas.  The  laridscape  « farnous  lor  as  loing  his 
and  magrtfcerkfal  colors.  The  caprial  city  of  Rateigh.  locabon  of  oix  headquarfers. «  knmm  tor  its  nabonaly 
rscogmiBd  imnersily  programs,  sports  and  proximity  to  t»lh  beach  and  mountain  resorts  OespAe  as  grtMAh. 
the  region  has  maintamed  a  moderate  cost-d-kving  ad  its  southern  charm 
(m  offers  corrfeewtve  sauries.  e«elcrt  benefits,  and  oppotturuiies  to  advance- tt  you're  interested  Ml 
becommo  part  of  our  rmpodanl  team  ol  professionals,  send  resume  with  sal»  requirements  to  Mav  Aon 
Heeh  tinh[Rl[Hirir1~irrrr'^  x  I lewr  rorewniw  >n 

16S1.  Rfeelfb.  NC  zmt  An  Equal  Opportunty/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


CNUl 

Ceroline  Power  ft  Ligtit  Compony 
Eneffy  In  Operetkm 


COMFUTERFEOPLE 
■National  Divlalon- 


wcwipwMdenwghiwnror 


intfWduBi  wfei  Mfe  Vi  ew 


I  Account  Executive 

Technical  Morketing 

FROST  ft  SULLIVAN,  the  work!  s  largest  publisher  of  market  research 
reports,  is  seeking  a  marketing  professional  to  promote  our  products 
to  the  OP  and  Commurucatiofts  irvdustnes  throughout  the  country 

The  SLNxessfui  carxlrdate  will  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of  new 
business  development.  Interaction  with  established  accounts  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  redefine  and  develop  our  products  to  meet 
our  clients  needs. 

Experience  in  sales,  market  research  or  product  marBgement  with  a 
technical  background  is  required  Extensive  domestic  travel  will  be 
involved 

VSfe  otter  a  base  s^ry  plus  commissions  and  comprehensive  company 
paid  benefits  pack^  Forconsideration.sendyDurresumeincluding 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in  complete  conhdence  to 
DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

frost  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 


106  Fulton  Street 
New  Ybrk.  NY  100?8 

E«M>  Oppo<1i«w*»  EiwgjiKi  M  t 


I^CEMBER  24. 1990/IANUAKY 1. 1991 


COMFUTERWORLD 


COMPUTCR  CAREERS 


CHRECTOR,  MFORMATION 


Engineerins  Systems  Engineer 

IWi<jaCAO/CAM/GA£  so(m»c 
ap^Kstun  support  id  customers  who  use 
these  products  in  *  wide  variety  of  engineer' 
mg  Rianu&ctunng  processes.  IncerfKes 
with  maiui&cturing  engineers  and  designers 
when  they  encounter  software  errors  and 
enpnccnng  desigti/tnalvsci  probWms  while 
uung  CAD/CA^CAE  software  products 
during  automotive  desigit,  an^y^  and 
manu&ciuring  process. 

Education:  Bachelor  of  Science  — 
Mechanical  or  EJectrical  Engtneenng 

ExpenerKc:  2  years  as  an  Engtneenng 
SystMpa  Engineer  worjung  in  a  manubc- 
tunng/  engneenng  envnonment.  ExperierKC  - 
must  include:  use  of  three'dunensionaJ 
CAO^CAM/CAE  so^waie.  threC'diinen' 
aonai  finite  element  modeling  and  analyses, 
inceracTTvc  gmphics  programming  and 
•L'NIX’/XENDC  operating  system. 

The  minimum  working  hours  arc  40  hours 
«  per  week,  with  a  starting  sabrv  ef  $)4X)20  per 
year.  This  ad  is  empidver  paid 

{Vase  send  resume  tn  confidence  to: 
Micluipn  Emptoymem  Secunty  Cotamtssion. 
7310  Wxidward  Avenue,  Room  41$,  Detroe, 
Michigan  46202.  Reference Na  92490. 


Eagles  intematioriars  Aovanceo  Technoiogv 
CroiiD  6  a  recognized  svona  leader  m  inform¬ 
ation  Engineering 

Phenomenal  grovrth  has  created  opoor- 
tunmes  for  highly  qualified  , 


rONTlUCTS 


4406  ovesDr  ook.  sure  too 

MBM*.  CA  9iS06 
(6i«i«4i  aooe  rri4|S62oso6 
FAX:  1818)  641  2122 


CONSULTANTS 


information  Engineers 

lEF/IEW 


Expert  Systems 

VI 


AS  400/SYNON  Cosigners  062  DBAs 


0B2  Developers 
AS.  0S2  NOMAO 


ADA  P/A  PA 

INFOPMIX 


UNIX.  C.  XwmdOWS.  MOTIP  ORACLE 

phone  orfaxMr  DauOM  Scr*M&Hi 
■yCy'^K  Cuuer 

Eagles  international,  where  d>e  rewards  for 
performance  are  suostanbai . 


EAGtES  INTERNATIONAL 
15851  Oasas  Parieway.  Sle  675  Oa*as.  TX  75248 
PNy«  (214)  450-5800  Fax  (214)  450-5686 


Weekly. 

Re^onal. 

National. 

And  it  works! 


Just  four  reasons  why  more  cx)mpanies  run 
more  recruitment  advertising  in  Computer- 
world  than  in  any  other  specialized  business 
ne\wspaper. 

For  more  information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at 
800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-8790700). 


coMPuiaie 


COMPUTERWORLD 


B I]  Jw  K  T  n  <  j  H 


There  isthai  place  in  lirrtein  the  progress  ot »  company, 
when  H  stands  at  the  threshold  of  an  era  ot  splendid 
opportunity  For  Glaxo  Inc-  that  time  is  now  We  have 
worked  hard  to  make  that  happen — with  high  ^nt  artd 
a  strortg  belief  in  the  abilities  and  commitment  of  people 
Come  to  Glaxo,  one  of  the  largest  pharmaceutical  firms 
inIheUS  ar>d  demonstrate  yourcommitment  and  proven 
capabilities  We  currently  have  the  following  posrtion 
available  at  our  Corporate  Headquarters  located  in 
Research  Triangle  Park.  N  C 

ADVISORY  OFFICE 
AUTOMATION  ANALYST 

Thisposition.  in  our  MIS  Department,  will  be  responsible 
lor  providing  technical  consultation  and  user  training  tor 
otiice  automation  hardware  and  software  needs  «n 
support  of  our  research  and  development  division. 
Individual  will  also  perform  system  analysis  for  the 
implementation  of  office  automation  systems 
Background  must  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  m 
Computer  Science  (advanced  degree  preferred)  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  m  MICROS,  IBM 
personal  computers,  mainframes,  and  related  OA 
software  Experience  in  a  DEC/VAX  environment  is 
required 

ResMfch  TMengte  Park.  North  Carolina  offers  a  kx  more 
for  people  who  seek  a  well -rounded .  comfortable  kfestyfe 
This  world-famous  scientific/indusinai/acaderruc 
community  near  Raleigh.  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill, 
affords  access  to  respected  universities,  beautiful 
residential  areas.  ma)or  retail  centers,  excellent  health 
care  and  abundant  cultural  and  recreational  laciiioes 
And  people  like  you. 

■join  usand  enjoy  exceHeni  pay.  flexible  benefits,  an  on¬ 
site  recreation  and  fitness  center,  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  teamwork  and  outstanding  opportunities  tor  career 
satisfaction  Sandyourresume.includingsalaryhistory. 
to  Human  Resources  Ospistmeni,  Job'dSSOBilTCW . 
Glaxo  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  13398,  Research  Triangle  Park. 
N.C  27708.  (No  phone  cailsor  ageriM  referrals,  please) 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MfftHN 


Glaxo  Inc. 


Our  belief  begins  with  you. 


ONE  GREAT  COMPANY. 
ONE  GREAT  CITY. 

Coco*Cola  USA,  the  domaatic  soft  drink  drvbion  of  ike  Coca-Odo 
Company,  it  experiencing  signiBcont  gro<^  m  our  Inbrmorion 
Servtw  Organixolien.  Our  IS  anvironmertl  indudei  *to^  of  ike-ort, 
Aik  gansf  atwn  longuoga  development,  o  formol  ystarm  davelocmant 
ti4  cycia  maiklxlol^,  retoHonol  doiobeiies  (inckiding  062),  oistrib- 
utad  systems,  CASE  laekrtolegias  and  on-Wta  intefodive  sytlamt 
davelopmanl,  oil  invoking  IBM  MVS  rTtoinfroma  and  mid*fonge 
syitarm. 

Ourcorporalakoadauarlmis  located  in  AtlorAo,  Georgia,  kome  ^ 
ike  1  Summer  Olymprc  Games.  An  oppeoling  tifeslj^.  our  mild 
but  seasonoJ  dirmte,  good  ickools,  and  diverse  cuhurol  odivities 
moke  Arionto  an  ideal  ploce  to  coU  korT>e. 


We  ore  soeidng  kiokly  motivoted,  proven  performers  to  ioin 

our  staff.  Perilions  induoe,  out  are  not  limited  to: 

MOGftAMMERS  DATA  ANALYSTS 

PROGtAMMER  ANALYSTS  DATA  RASE  ANALYSTS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

If  you're  o  Systems  Pralessionol  widi  o  minimum  of  3  yeors  work 
experience,  Wd  like  to  keor  from  We  pr^er  recent  experience 

in  one  or  more  of  ike  kjlowing  envirorvnenh. 

DR2  PL/1 

COBOL  AS400 

DATACOM  RPGNI 

IDEAL 

For  confidanliol  oonsidaratien.  pleose  tend  your  resume  to:  Coco*Cola 

USA,De^  SPVTCW0102,  P.O.  Druwer  1734,  ABonta,  GA  30301. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Emfdoyer. 


(bccrChlaUSA 

Division  of 


DECEMBER  24, 1990/}ANUARY  1. 1991 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


AGS. 

THE  LEADING  EDGE  COMPANY  - 
I  TO  LEAD  YOU  THROUGH  THE  90*s 

Success  m  the  90's  ««  require  ei^enence  end  NaMity.  two  of  AGS’  toongsd  quaMea 
Whee  we've  ataeys  placed  a  high  pnority  on  Naymg  «  the  vary  fomfioni  d  ntormeNon 
technology,  we  etio  lahe  pnde  m  our  comperry's  hoiory.  Sinoe  1967.  AOS  hw  pieved  a 
mator  rota  m  (he  design  of  eompular  tettwm  eoMons  tor  Foriune  500  eomttoniea  in 
•very  mduatry  Ow  imdrtion  indudee  tong-tesling  lelebonstxpa  weh  loo  1X  oompeniea 
Sa  whee  <ah«r  eompular  comutbng  eernpaniae  can  Wk  about  beng  on  the  leedrng  eOge. 
AGS'  prdeisvMUti  can  say  tha  they  actuaty  helped  to  cretos  a. 

With  over  3X100  empteyees  workM  tn  oMces  throughout  the  UntoO 
Stales  and  Europe.  AGS  o  now  the  targeei  member  <2  the  NVNEX  Mermaion  Sotubons 
Group  tf  you're  looking  tor  an  otganoaiign  (hat  can  provide  the  mceemenl  of  slMe^Mne- 
art  protects  along  with  me  securiTy  oi  a  oampany  that's  backed  by  NVNEX-a  9132  bXkon 
organzsitort-AOS  « ttw  plaoe  tor  you  .  We  have  outaiandng  career  opportunitos  through¬ 
out  the  oouniry  to  computor  piolessxxtot  with  expenerKe  m  a  vandy  d  lechnical  areas 
including 

•  Oatitaaa  or  laiacommunlcattons  in  an  (6M  amrtforwnani  Inctublng  lialntrama 
and  Mta  rariga. 

•  Oatotoaii  or  IWacommuntcattons  In  a  UNUC '  envirormverH. 

•  BarWirtg.  Finartce.  Insurance  or  Manutocturtog. 

we  oflar  SKiremeiy  cempatove  salanaa.  retocahon  aaetsarvce.  aacaHem  medical  and  dereal 

banaliis.  m-houaa  aducdional  Iraeung  and  neaobte  career  palhing 

Spend  the  lOOO's  ereoymg  the  best  d  bdh  worlds  prdetsonel  cheSengee  and  career 

stobiWy  W(ton)ou'reditheA6Sto«n.youden1heve»chaose.Forimme(taleconaidettoen. 
call  or  eend  your  resume  to: 


AOS:  WHERE  AU.  THE  OTMEfS  WANT  TO  8 


USA  FUM>S 

rr 


□ 


COMPUTSK  PKOFCSSIONALS  IT'S  PRIME  TIME  AT  USA  FUNDS! 

JW  n  mMTM  »Wi ««  nvun's  Mv  h  SUMM  loan  •rancal  MTWn 

Diia  »  our  earwriuV  lucaso,  na  haw  cwilad  na»  oaportuirtoo  »  •!•««  a»»aiano(i«««irt 

0,  Ota  fWa-oMhaan  nfonnatian  aystams.  wa  oHar  a  oonawli&w  ial»y  and  cornpraharv 


OUR  ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  ENVIRONMENT  INCLUDES: 

a«U30M>aQ0nannoWV5  a  a  naBcoaWa  conwnn  "WW*  aaora  owr _ 

e  OMS/R  dMXSM  evtown  iSOOiemmddPAeeetoourearporeWdBMaenier 

aiioiwaieilaoraioacaapalcranan  a  p^wa^iaEMlIW 

e  AS/400  mtoroompotortednotogy  e  iiAjnnMon  Cngmeeraig  (Kmquei 


SYSmitf  DEVtlOfM&fT  MANAGER 

4  5  yeert  eotortmca  ae  e  Proiac)  Manager 
effi^wiraeniOormoreppprotoeyie 
e  Eiparianee  n  9W  uas  d  Systorm  Oevtoopmem  Uto 

CyctoMethodctedm 

INFORMATION  ENGINEERING  MGR 

4  Expwtoe  »i  Sydwne  Oevdopmant  Ue  Cyde 
Maevdoin  eueh  as  MonnMan  Engmwng 
4  Emarivcrttiaadrq  or  Mponing  pKSKi  laame 
in  uM  d  msStoddogy 

a  fw  have  s  BA.  M  Canpdar  Teetawtogv  at  lot^ 


SYSTEAg  ANALYST 

4  3-4  yean  axpwtonce  ee  a  Proiws  uadw 
4  2  vows  htoi  lavd  prodwrmng  anwianee 
4  Expartanea  m  the  uee  d  Sy*i^  Detobpmeni 
UN  ^de  Msihodatogiaa 

PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 

QuaMIcMlarto: 

4  SPong  COBOL  programmmg  MM 
4  Expoaui  to  datofiaaa  mo  onAne  wdvtolegy 
4  2  yoan  IBM  maintoma  axpartoica  prdarrad 

lapwlanrn  end  want  (he  carcor  opportunity. 


Or8todfto8antAtdFuRBa.tBfc  •  •IISKmiaNead 
todto^oBa,M4«280  a  Alto:  Human  Rpoourcpa 

armeoirradmGd/toonjtoPtoaooniiMnMfMarviaw  (317) IM  788a 


ATLANTA 

SOUTHEAST 

(404)447-8773 


AIMGAIPAB 

AMIACQ80L 


TAICeETAL.  COBOL 
C,IM0AUtlX 


COMPUTERWORLD 


s/400  s/38 

GET  TO  THE  HART 
OF  THE  BUSINESS... 

Wdb  VhiUBsn  Hwt.  Ihr  toBeai  drvMrfied  LKPmKAl  temcc*  company  tdrd, 
aKd  MntUy  <o  thx  AS/400  arsJ S/JS  »yu*m»>  in  the  eoontry  ^lovidme  irchok*! 
Mppon  io  many  of  the  lop  Fortune  20  coatpaiucs  m  Amenca.  w«  are  (he  coAsulunK 
ripnm.  conmaned  to  mhctHm  Kchnof^e*.  anendme  m  deuib  and  cwannp 

loMiona.  Oviaeeetowedarowtnandphenomenaiiuccoaha'recreaiedaneedfw 

lalemed  Oau  ProcMMt  AoFESSIONAU  M  atiare  in  a  hiwrr  d  WRiMricani  cNa> 
knee  and  reward  m  a  IngMy  progreauve  team  envwonirtcM 
Wr  oirtendy  rwyu.re  mdrrtduab  w4)i  Z*  yearn  *ol<d  Syatcfn  tS.  rw  AMOO  reper, 
encc.  RFC  Itt  and  ponboency  mi  any  of  (he  rpliowing 

•  Tcchnlui  rDrmdUae  •  Oeu  CMtoaunlcailena 

•  Ocaian  *  Rvofeo  ManaeracM 

•  EducMton  a  Tralnltaa  •  Piuilwv  Oeretopmeru 

POSITIONS  ARE  CLIRRENTLY  AVAILABLE  IN 
CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDIANAPOLLS. 


9 


Cei  w  (he  HAST  of  challenge  and  reward  ai  Whatman 
Itan.  We  offer  one  of  the  frneai  compenaauon  packagea 
ui  the  mduauv.  .ndudiog  h^ih  rarttmg  poienual,  pr«<ret 
drveratiy.  inocmlvea.  paid  inwrance  covcraer.  reloeaunn 
allowwice  and  odier  imprcaarve  Penefea  Firase  aend  your 
leaume  m  wnci  ennOdenoe  le  iamdaobo.  Dimuir  of 
tecnddi^.  Whlnawfl  Hart.  S-n  gaai  SwuefOrld  Hoad. 
Suhe  43S.  lombard,  a  teiaS.  (TSS)  ('dual 

Opportunn  Employer  M/F 


Whittman-Hart 

Hw-Ia-ailrr  inlllM  Uwlrumx  !w4(iihi 


MARKHPLACE 


Buyers’ wish  list 

If  you  hadanextra  million  dollars  to  spend,  whatmuldyou  buy? 


If  thb  were  a  contest  for  the  neediest 
coinpniiy.  1  ttwnlt  we  would  winl  Oar 
IS  depmunent  would  be  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  making  a  system  work  with 
hAHng  wire.  We've  got  some  good 
equipment;  it’s  just  outmoded.  First  of  all, 
I’d  want  a  larger  CPU  than  our  IBM  4341. 
Something  above  an  4381.  I  would 
move  from  tape  drm  to  cassettes.  I’d  put 
in  either  a  token-ring  or  Ethonet  network 
for  my  42  personal  computers.  I  would 


I'd  IQtt  to  take  the  inillicm  dollars  and  some¬ 
how  get  a  perfectly  designed  ^tem.  Or  I 
would  take  the  money  and  put  it  aO  into  de¬ 
bugging  every  problm  that  exists  so  I  can 
walk  into  next  year  without  an  open  item  on 
my  request  list  But  on  a  more  practical  iev- 

d,  Fd  go  for  laptop  computers  for  my  field 
reps.  'Then  Fd  upgrade  my  IBM  Application 
System/400  for  distnbuted  processing  to 
get  the  information  out  to  the  field.  If  I  had 
anything  left  over,  I  would  work  for  sales 


I  would  throw  out  all  the  old  printers  that 
we  have  now  and  buy  everybody  a  new  b- 
ser  printer.  We  have  an  AS/400,  so  I  would 
buy  additional  hard  disks  for  more  sttvage 
space.  We  hardly  have  any  SOSSfi-based 
PCs.  so  I  would  probably  purchase  50  PCs, 
which  would  be  about  $1^,000.  One  tech¬ 
nology  that  I  would  love  to  get  in  here  that  I 
would  never  even  consider  because  we'd 
never  have  the  budget  is  PC  networks.  I 
would  consider  purchasing  a  Compaq  Sys- 
tempro.  using  that  as  a  file  server  for  all  of 


What  Fd  do  is  take  that  money  and  replace 
tberest  of  my  outmoded  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes.  I've  got  some  locations  that  can 
use  some  new  ooesrln  thb  way,  I  would  be 
able  to  control  all  of  our  PBXs  from  a  an¬ 
tral  location.  1  could  program,  do  moves, 
adds,  phangea  and  so  forth  without  having 
to  di^tch  someone  to  the  remote  site  or 
caD  one  of  the  regional  BeD  operating  com¬ 
panies. 

MichaelJobnaoa 
Ccrponte  Director 
MUStuad  TeleawnmunicMtwnM 
Tamer  BroedcMadngSyetemf  fric. 

AtlMBta 


hands  on  —  one  that  woi^  be  cai»ble  of 
robust  yet  seamless  integration  with  my 
business  and  puUbhing  systems.  I  would 
then  invest  whatever  resources  would  be 
necessary  to  build  applications  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  integration,  such  as  tele¬ 
marketing.  database  marketing  and  auto- 
diaimg.  ^'d  do  a  lot  more  with  computer- 
integrated  telephony  than  b  currently 
being  done.  Thb  all  would  cost  a  lot  more 
than  a  million,  but  Fd  be  happy. 

Rfdtert  Murphy 
Director  of  Inf  ormatkm  Service 
The  Boston  Globe 
Bootoo 


rpsRing  system  —  with  scanning,  file  stor¬ 
age  and  optical  disc.  Fd  buy  such  a  system 
so  we  couJd  store  the  images  d  leas^  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Thb  ability  would  be 
extremely  helpful  —  we’re  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  real  estate  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  had  ^  the  money  in  the  world  to  pby 
with  in  my  budget,  1  would  invest  it  in  wire¬ 
less  transmission  so  that  I  could  diminate 
our  fiber-optics  network,  our  coaxial  caUes 
and  all  that  nuisance  stuff. 

DawLuce 
Corporate  Dfrecitorof /S 
The  Rock^eUer  Group 
Mew  Fork 


thmBoafon 

Otebe's 

Murphy 


between  mypEmts  in  Atlanta  and  Caiten- 
viDe.  (Gi.1. 1  have  no  disaster  recovny.  I 
want  that  I  would  have  maintenance  on  all 
myeqoipmenL 

tation  information  for  the  field. 

Steve  Hoffman 
Directm-oflnformatioa  Services 
Beauty  Care  Division 

the  machines  and  see  if  we  could  tie  every¬ 
one  into  our  AS/400  that  way. 

BobCartia 

ManagerofMJS 

??r 

Richerd  Graham 

Revlon,  Inc. 

New  World  Entertainment 

Dire^or,  MIS 

New  York 

LosAngelee 

jrs_ 

■a 

AtlMoticSte^Co. 

Atlanta 

If  I  had  $1  miUkm.  1  would  invest  it  in  the 
KMt  Aioitnl  PRY  1  muU  nnssihiv  set  mv 

I  don't  know  how  wild  and  cra^  thb  b.  but 

I  would  invest  the  money  in  an  image  mo- 

RockwMwr 

Group's 

Luce 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


B€miPMeMT 


1t.n-IMKVAUPtf 


dp 


DTsuprarr 

p.aamHrn 


IBM  Sl>!:(  I AI.ISTS 

-H  1  •  n  •  111  ^ 

.  ■  I  »  th  •>  i-  toll 


Two 

Processors 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

HARRIS  LE.\SING 
CORPORATION 
DALTON.  OHIO 

(513)  296-1320 


COMPUTERWORLD 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  uedt  ending  December  14, 1990 


IBU  PC  Model  176 

$300 

$450 

$200 

XT  Model  086 

$500 

$550 

$450 

XT  Model  089 

$550 

$625 

$400 

AT  Model  099 

$650 

$975 

$500 

AT  Model  239 

$875 

$1,025 

$750 

AT  Model  339 

$925 

$1,100 

$900 

PS/2  Model  30-286 

$1,100 

tlJOO 

$1,025 

PS/2Modd70P 


$3,425  $3,450  $3,175 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


CLASSIFIED 


IBM  BUY  (800)  888-2000 

LEASE 

SELL 


Dempsey 


RENTALS 


BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

!»»&■=!.  aoo£. 


EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 

iSiet  273-7777_ f206l  392  9678 


612-942-9830 


Data  TREND 


MAI 

BasicFour 


MPX9410 


•  DataOtMral 

•  FujKsu 

•  DitM  Products 

•  CDC 


BUY  SELL 


MJEr 

§i7mn^ 


I  .1.  \1  . 


C. 


'.lY' 


XY-' 


EQUtPM&rr  CORPORATION 


omwm  m74S'm  (7W97o-mfAx 

BUY  SELL  RENT  LEASE 

IBM  SBB  xerox 


ANAHBM  9370.4381 


COSfOSAH 

CB4THt 


siortioPontt/we 

Sute2Q6  CAD/CAM 


AS400.  S/36.S/38  VAX  6000 
PointofSate  VAX8000 


lOSANGCUS 

SAN30S 

sumi 


Byyiwgtissd 
IMM  squiiMfisfit: 

-  »33aO-OMi 


Call  Chris  Bratun 
(216)892-3990 
ENOtSERSONir 


Save  50% 

REFURBISHED 


WANG 


VS  •  OIS  •  PEMPHERALS 
PCs  AND  LASER  PRINTERS 

■  Disk  Drives.  Memory  UpQrades. 
Peripherals  and  Wano-compatibles 

■  All  equipment  guaranteed  acceptable 
for  Wang  or  third-party  maintenance. 

In  Slock  for  tmmsdMa  Oalhary  Buy.  tart  or  lesse 

New  Wang  PCs*  at  exc^ional  savings. 


Series/1  paamauis  6790 

Banking  (»w«fs  9790  t 

_ ...ate  t/ttirwmtt  / 

A  Ad  Bne  IBM  and  Digital  computer  dealer 


WE 

BOUGHT 


•ciM.rvaoo-s 


HONKVWELl. 


liCompuler 

HhareTheyi 


Where  They  Stnp  Foe 

□  Buy/SoWLMOo  OllTlwaw 

.  DSothwera  OPsrIpfMrUafOmylw 

□  Oorniuncaeons  o^aphlca/DsokiopPutM^ 

□  Oorwaniona  DBuamaaaOpponuMoa 


car  La«al  6  SysMms 

1'21MS1-2221 


FOR  SALE 


I  oorilgiae  with  Oak. 
Mamory  I  Max.  Boards 


1-800-223^264 


1000  •  3000  •  0000 
iRGiudbiB  Spedrum 
■irr  a  nj.  a  TTMOC  a  RBIT  a  LEASE 


NHStoOc-tmmdmtMmr 

/U  HVTanaid  »  9uWy  8r  ManukAavy  lOMriarK 

ConAm  Corporaton 
R’a  Petaiianea  P«i  Coumal 
800/026-6264  213/416-2200 

FAX  213/416-2275 


By  the  thousands. 

/^  a  lesuk  of  our  thousands  of  purdiaaea  o( 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  at  all  staes.  shapes 
and  deecnpootts.  we  are  offenno  you  ereai 
sanags  on  IBM  AS/400's.  36's.  tapes,  drives 
pt«>eoar«jpenpbiaals  as  wd8  as  al  ^grades 
As  a  spectaky.  we  offer  maltpieiors. 
modewa.  protocol  conwieri  and  PS^s 
B  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sen  cad  us  firai 
and  DEAL  DIBECT  wirb  the. 


rlAHKLIPLiiLL 

800-8S8-1144  . 


a  cs  M  (Tio  Tisiirs  M  e**  se  a 


CALLNOWI 

18001343-6474 

(hMA..S(IM7»O7a0k 
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COMFUTERWORLO 


CLASSIFIED 


Books 


99? 


Business  Opportunities 


FoM  i<Dd[k«  stufimt  ttae  poMrinnlni  boola  boo  GamcPio 
I  l^irin  I  ir - *-  ''r~^  ~  - - 0 - - —  *"* 

baokli2l)Opa^talt«alKaiKl|iKktdwltlioKr7SOgaisMe)it,ac- 
da,  panra^  simciies,  on  moR  thai  7S  itf  tbe  ooa  popdii 
gMDCsl  HiB,  ifl  oifOT  sysRms-Ntnttndo^  Genesis,  ft 'n]rtio(k3&-16! 


ARE  YOU  CONNECTED? 


lb  iocTMse  yow  sates  and  profits  you  need 
connectione-  Connections  to  help  staff  your 
outstanckng  contracts.  Connections  lo  Mp  piece 
yow  araitebte  staff 

Thte's  MTIONAL  CONTRACT  NETWORK... 
the  nation’s  first  cooperative  networti  of  contract 
programnwig  businesses!  Our  unique  netvrorkinq 
system  cnabtes  members  to  work  together. . 
tilting  contract  opportunities,  placing  candidafes 
and  sharing  the  profits* 

NAHONAL  CONTRACT  NETWORK  member 
ships  are  tenited  to  a  “protected”  territory,  so 
caH  or  wnte  today  tor  more  mtormabon  and  an 
appfacahon.  If  you  quabfy.  it  mil  mean  a  whole  new 
(KoWpoteteial  for  your  company.. 
CONIPACf  because  now  you're  connected! 
Nnnji^Rjt 

NATKMAL  CONTRACT  NETWORK 
S500  Mam  St.  Wriliamsvilte. 


Also  Available: 

•  iBMPSrZ  •Compaq 

•  Nteamash  •  Laser  Printers 

•  Laptops  •Rytabtes 

>,Ssi£n!^m 


sboiicases  yoor  ad  by 
produa  cat^ory* 

Wlwther  h'f  med  equip- 
am,  nftwire.  tteK.  ter- 
Tioet  or  fm  about  my 
other  aaefory  of  con- 
pwer  prodBci  or  service. 
Comfiatnport^'t  daai- 
fied  MulMrplirr  is  orp- 
10  ntee  your  ad  vtti- 
ble  aad  a  oafce  boyiaa 
yourprodoacaaf. 


1-800-765-4727 


Peripherals/Supplies 


Road  ISOO  or  6250  bpi 
a-treck  taswa  from  a  mtere. 
mmi  or  mamtrame  in  EBCOiC 
or  ASCII  as  fflinof  image  or 
by  mctenduai  fites 

Uaa  me  2000  PC  ' tor 
disk  beeAup.  data  iniar* 
cliange  or  archival  storage 


0a>OATA  COPPOPATiON 

•SaOOorMyRiiftnoad 

jMMe.kto»7»4-99eo 

(a00)782-e396 

FAxOotidaaoTn 


Claasified 

Marketplace 

delivers  your 
meaesKe  ia 
compeaiee  that 
plaatoboy 
yoor  product 


From  PCs  to  miiiis, 
mainframes  to  super¬ 
computers,  Comput- 
erworld’s  readers  buy 
products  across  all 
ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re 
selling,  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  that 
delivers  rea^rs  that 
plan  to  buy  YOUR 
product  or  service. 
Advertise  in  Comput- 
ervorld’s  Clasai6ed 
Marketplace! 

For  more 
informatloo, 
call: 


800343-6474 

(ia  MA.  50S/S79^700) 


IkrtMoM  CMMfSlM  ti  ASMM 

f/om 

1.  fIM  MAMFfUMEl  CICS  4  Batch  COBOL. 
Up  to  BShb  cbaaper/TSRk  quidtor  ttm 
iwaiwal  cemeriion.  todMStnf  pnnen. 

2  NONtSM  Wang  Uissys.  Honeywel  etc 

3  PAPER  DOCUMENTS  imagmQ  Systems  on  PCs 
mvor  AS^  CM  lor  HHah 

CSI  Inc. 

1.^  i.ate»«41v  MnH.  SMlr  iSM.  NM'.  N\  litU 
Phuor:  I2l3l  AH  4aR4  •  fia«:  1213)  431  4109 


H  12.1)110  MIS  DP  l’r<>ft*s>iftnals 
-i't'  f  hi" 

(  I  \s.^IMKD 

M  \KKI.  I  IM  \t 
ear’'  /.ee- 
Cai  ‘O’- ao.e'’'5''>g 

iMOUi 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Compiitenrarid’s  Classified 
Mvketphee  gives  you  buyers 
with  extensive  purchase  influ¬ 
ence.  In  het,  a  M  95%  are  in¬ 
volved  in  purchase  dedsioa 
making  for  their  arganizations. 
They  detemnne  needs,  evaluate 
tedmologies,  identify  sohitians, 
and  select  ^oducts  and  vendors 
fiir  the  entire  range  of  comput¬ 
ers  -  from  PCs  to  minicoaqiut- 
ers,  supenninis  to  mainframes. 


To  place  your  ad,  caU  John  Cor¬ 
rigan,  Vice  PresadentA3a«iSed 
Adveitismg,  at  800/343- 
6474  Gn  MA,  508/879- 
0700). 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


ON-UNE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 

jMulupIccenicts  ^  MVS/XA  VM.  00& 

^lUCF.CICS.IMS  jIsAS.  002 

^Volume  &  (cnnducownB  ^  Worldwide  kctss 

^Full  technKftl  support  ^  Laser  prioitog 

dl  Disaster  reewtry  services 

(9t9)  469-3325 


Classified  Marketplace 

delivers  your  message  in 
companies  that  plan  to  buy 
your  product  or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minis,  mainhanies  to  supercomputers.  Comput- 
erwodd's  readers  buy  pro'luUs  across  all  ranges  of  today's 
compulerv  So  if  you're  seUing,  athertise  in  me  newspaper 
that  deltuers  readm  that  plan  to  buy  YOUR  product  or  aer> 
vice.  Advertise  in  Computerworld's 
dasdSed  Marietpla^ 

For  more  informatkMi,  calk 
dOO/343^74 

OnMASOS/STS-OTOO) 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


MWyOUttiVMw 
•tfraipandttw 
RBauESTFonmorosAL 
MOflMATION  SYSTEMS  • 
COMMON  BOOY 
OFiCNOmHTOE 
Far  •  ecffr  M  NFP.  oonact 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerarorld  is  the  only  com¬ 
puter  publication  to  me  readers  an 
established  classified  advertising 
resource  for  over  two  decades!  And 
since  ComputerworU  has  been  the 
weekly  computer  newspaper  <rf 
choice  since  1967  -  that  means 
Computerworld's  loyal  readers  will 
expect  to  see  your  classified  mes¬ 
sage  in  Computerworld’s  Market¬ 
place  Pages! 

To  your  ad,  call  John  Corrig¬ 
an,  Vice  IVesident/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


•CONOmCAL  men  •  ■OMinDUm.Y  UtflB  THAN 


jaif  MO  txtupt'L'in  wrra  MtnwsA.  andvm 


EmEHWB  UaiABT  or  THaS)  PlURY  somrAB 


fcmmommnmMtBrnem.. 

(MCI»441-4«B  (nnWY-MW 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA  VTAM  M2 

TW/BPF/SDSF  RLE-AtD  SOfWAU 

CKS  INIUIISI  ACn 

ADABAS  SA5  ADC2 

tXMAUAN  SAVSS 

-  24  boor  aralbbUlty  ■  Uahitcmiprcd  Power 
.  laicrastloaal  acetn 

-  Sopcrlor  tccbslnl  •  Cerafled  oo^tc  Tault 

mpportcttff  •  Dinner  fecorery 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


.  flMUVSXA  •  A&MO 

Envifontntrt  •  Pul  Stoporuig 

•  on.  (OM&n.  MoM  Sennccs 

204afW4QU  U«Oa  Conwwsor 

•  rfgiwsnnafStOport  LjasmmpMl 

sur  PnnfaeMv 

•  ExpanwttM  AflpkCaMn 

Moralon  Man«9e-  Pvoonrwng 

flwrtTMm  •  TtctvMO  Suoron 

•  SvnpMwd  Pnorio  *  Hours  a  Ooy  * 


May&Speh,iic. 

ISO*  OOdS FMW.  Ooww* Gm  A aoS'S-S^i} 

1(aOO)  72P-1S01 

For  %bn  MnrmMon  Ca>«ta  Tony  (Mnox 


a  tew  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XK 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  comptele  source  for 
„  outsourcing  _ 

1-800-4436797 

143(X}  SuByheld  Grde 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


o/:t//n. 

C()MI‘('II\C, 

SIRMCIS 

■  '..."T.'TTT; 


STtmt  FIAMMMQ  «  CONMtnNQ 


OMUTY  apamurr  motmum 


VCcvctIull;  : 
Intormjdi  tn  ‘'vnIl 
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TRAINING 


Worker  education:  a  magic  act? 

Tight  budgetsareforcingcompaniesto  rethink  their  training  techniques 


BYjmUJTTEXO 


Whit’s  in  Stan  for 
tnkan^  affickm- 
dosDotyva^ 

'The  general 
rrmmm.  aooonl- 
ing  to  industiy  eiperts,  it  tint 
tAchniral  tnining  m  1991  mutt 
edootet  inform  and  mdertan 
more  than  ever  to  keep  up  nitb 
tte  deoHBidi  of  a  vork  forn  that 
it  becoming  more  techniedr  to* 
pfaisticated. 

However,  timning  managers 
and  eiperts  pretict  that  tadgets 
wfll  fontinue  to  less  cz- 
peomfe,  self  paced,  computer^, 
baaed  traintng  (CBT)  will  sky¬ 
rocket,  and  tiiinere  themselves 
will  need  to  change  their  wwys. 

WhBe  rnmpsr^  are  begin- 
amg  to  pay  attentioo  to  the  com- 
peoiiyc  importance  of  proper 
>*rtiwii-Ai  MiQing,  they  are  put- 
tii«  kttle  fooB  on  actual  tnkmg 
budgets.  Furthermore,  aocord- 
a«  to  eiperts,  tnioing  biadgeU 
w9  continue  to  be  the  first  to  get 
cut  in  crunch  times.  One  way 
that  are  now  being  made  is 
by  downaimg  the  traintng  de¬ 
partment. 

As  a  result,  fewer  people  are 
doing  more  work.  Tkamm  are 
■Ifrtiwj  to-  differently 


about  bow  they  do  their  jobs, 
ays  Fran  HaS.  a  spokeswoman 
at  IttMl  Courseware  Oevelop- 
era  in  Manchester.  Conn.  The 
most  shift  is  a  move 

away  from  instnictor^ed  train¬ 
ing  to  tecfanokigy-bsaed  meth¬ 
ods  because  they  are  lea  expen¬ 
sive.  For  example.  Applied 
TechDolo9es  Gniiq>  in  Wshham, 
Mass.,  b  relyittg  bavily  on  CBT 
because  it  saves  time  and  money, 
ays  Charies  Baimcost.  group  IS 
manager  at  the  firm. 


A  second  reason  for  the  increase 
m-tcchnology-bsaed  mstroctioo. 
such  a  CBT.  midtimedb  and 
sdf-txaining  packages,  b  ad¬ 
vances  in  areas  such  a  optical 
storage  on  personal  computers, 
coovact  dbc/rcad-oidy  memory 
and  istgactive  digital  video. 

’’CBT  packages,  which  took  a 
bad  rap  in  the  post,  are  now  ol  a 
much  better  quality."  says  Ted 
Sadth.  manager  d  systems  de- 
vekipmrnt  at  Unioo  Carbide 
Corp.  in  Danbury.  Conn.  'The 
actors  seem  more  realistic  and 
knowledgeable,  and  the  content 
ha  improved.” 

Time  avings  and  a  hi^ier 
rate  of  learning  retention  amoog 
students  are  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  pu^  for  self-paced,  tech¬ 


nology-based  training.  In  a  study 
conducted  by  Califonna  State 
University  at  Fullerton,  mterac- 
tive  ndeodbe  training  allowed 
students  to  learn  in  half  the  usual 
MwmtrR  of  time  With  a  40% 
greater  retention  rate  and  300% 
greater  mastery  rate  than  b 
found  with  trsditicnal  iostructor- 
ledtrainittg. 

However,  peo¬ 
ple  still  find  value 
in  instructor- 
led  training, 
according  to  Kd- 
ly  Miller,  national 
traming  coordina¬ 
tor  at  Logical  Op- 
eratioDS,  Inc.  in 
Rochestm.  N.Y. 

For  example, 
one  major  fii^- 
cbl  imtitutioo  recently  dropped 
its  video-based  training  after 
finefing  that  emfdoyees  perform 
better  with  stWup  lectures, 
accordmg  to  Gary  Authn.  pr^ 
dent  of  Delphi,  Inc.,  a  training 
firm  in  Rxnptoo  Plains.  N  J.  Now 
the  company  uses  CBT  as  an 
anziliaiy  training  method  for  re¬ 
view  or  for  those  students  with 
scheduling  difficulties. 

“Id  deternuning  how  to  con¬ 
duct  training  for  1991,  we  have 
to  remember  that  different  me- 
db  work  for  different  audiences 


and  subjects,”  Audin  says. 

Smith  agrees  that  a  blend  of 
training  methods,  such  as  mixing 
video  with  hands-on  exercises, 
works  best. 

Trainwr  frocks 

With  the  overall  shift  toward 
more  technology-based  self¬ 
training,  a  question  huks  in  the 
background:  Where  will  that 
leave  the  trainer? 

Elbot  Masie,  director  and 
founder  of  the  Association  for 
Computer  Training  and  Support 
in  Raquette  Lake,  N.Y.,  predicts 
the  evolution  of  a 
new  kind  of  train¬ 
er.  one  who  b  an 
“apf^tfoos 
ooa^.”  He  envi- 
RioDStbe  training 
situation  of  the 
future  thb  way: 
Eight  students 
work  indepen¬ 
dently  on  emn- 
puter-based 

training  modules.  The  apfdica- 
tioos  coach  roams  the  class¬ 
room,  offering  help  and  guidance 
as  needed  Later,  the  coach  b 
available  for  on-site  support 
when  the  students  return  to 
their  jobs. 

Offiers  say  that  trainers  will 
have  to  be  more  versatile. 
“Trainers  will  want  to  use  the 
full  tool  kit  of  instructional  tech- 
ndogjes  to  suppmt  the  woik 
force,”  says  Bminie  Williains. 
vice  presid^  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  at  CES  Training  Corp.  in 


Pararous,NJ. 

Dan  Roberts,  vice  president 
(rf  Ouellette  and  Assoebtes.  Inc., 
a  training  firm  in  Bedford.  N.H.. 
says  trainers  must  also  be  tech¬ 
nicians.  “If  you  haven’t  walked  in 
the  technical  person’s  mocca¬ 
sins,  you  have  no  credibility  with 
the  pe(^  you’re  trying  to  traiiL 
Unl^  you've  lived  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  worid,  you  can’t  customize 
training  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  live  there  every  day .  ” 

A  dfffwrwnt  dhwctlon 

Clearly,  training  b  beading  in  a 
new  direction  in  1991  and  wiD 
require  trainers  and  their  de¬ 
partments  to  do  some  fancy  foot¬ 
work  to  keep  up  with  tight  bud¬ 
gets  and  iocroa^  demands. 

With  these  pressur^  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  picture,  it  will  be 
tou^  for  trainers  to  keep  their 
objectives  in  sight  in  1991. 

"Technology  b  a  resource, 
just  like  people,  capital  and 
time,”  says  >^ckie  direc¬ 
tor  of  IS  education  at  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Coim. 

“If  we  are  committed  to  ad- 
vand^  people  throu^  the  cor¬ 
poration.  we  must  help  them  by 
providing  good  training.”  she 
adds. 

Despite  the  trends,  trainers 

mustkeeptbeireyesmthefnis- 
sioQ  of  fitting  traming  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  changing  company  needs. 

Vitieloisafpeecbwntaaodfree- 
boce  Joanniist  biaed  B  East  Bnncwick, 
NJ. 


nciicniNG  A  anra  ufnionANnNG  OF 
INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

CSC  a  pleased  n  present  ihr  1991  public  idferin^ 
at  out  Infc>rin«H}o  Engineering  cuurses 


Rir  mote  informaiiDn  ibuwf  our  uffenngt,  plnse 
OMiua  the  CEC  Educacion  Gxtfdiftstur  m 

(313)  569-0900 


latM  W.  10  Mtih  JU.  •  SouihMd,  Ml  48079-2667 
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Training  Pages 
give  you 

cost-effective  reach! 


'That’s  because  CompuierworU’s  training  Pages  give  you  the 
most  wide^read  reach  available  to  management  and  staff 
in  America’s  IS  departments  -  the  d^Murtmenta  that  di¬ 
rectly  control  America’s  IS  training  dollars. 

And  for  good  reason  CompiUerwoHd  is  the  best  read  pubika- 
tion  in  America’s  IS  depaitmenta  -  the  departments  that  di¬ 
rectly  control  nearly  80%  of  the  9233  billion  US  market  for 
all  ranges  of  computer  software,  hardware,  data  communi- 
catiems  equipment,  servkee  and  staff. 

What’s  more  Computerworld’s  Trainuig  Pages  lead  buyers 
to  your  ad  with  a  weekly  Training  editorial  ^ture  that  an¬ 
chors  the  section  and  your  ad.  Whether  it’s  ti^ica  like 
*Unr8veUng  SQL  for  MlS  proa,*  or  *Finea8ing  the  training 
contract,'  ComputerwoHd’s  Training  Pages  deliver  perti¬ 
nent,  adWee-oriented  editorial  to  ComputerwoHd’s  readers 
every  week. 
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AT&T  vows  to  continue 
NCR  purchase  attempt 


have  been  vahed.  Od  Dec.  14, 
the  day  that  the  board  foT' 
maDy  rejected  AT&Ts  $90^' 
share  bid,  Dayton,  OfaiO' 
baaed  NCR  61ed  a  tai^t  in  U.S. 
Oistzict  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio  aDegmg  that 
E.  Exiey  Jr.'s  threat.  iMiUtshed  in  ATATs  filings  in  its  lender  offer 
CoMputermrld  Dec.  17.  that  were  “false,  manipulative  and 
be  would  "ax’*  a  variety  of  misleading." 

AT&Ts  computer  producU  —  NCR  recently  retained  GoW- 
Whether  heartfelt  or  not.  NCR  notably  its  3B2  minicomputer  man.  Sachs  &  a  New  Yoric 
Corp.'8  acrimony  toward  ATAT  family  ~  should  NCR's  manage-  investmeot  bouse.  Analysts  said 
has  grown  steadily  since  the  gi*  ment  team  be  pven  control  of  NCR  hired  Goldman.  Sachs  in 
ant  telephone  company  ex-  the  merged  operation.  addition  to  its  regular  advber, 

pressed  its  desire  to  buy  NCR  in  "The  mindset  that  be  has  is  Dillon,ReadACo.,lnc.,becwjae 
December.  Over  the  past  weeks,  not  the  one  we  had  enviskmed  of  its  extensive  intemataooal 
NCR  has  made  several  defensive 
moves,  from  enlisting  congres¬ 
sional  suppnt  for  its  case  to  fil- 
inga  lawsuit  against  ATAT. 

However,  ATAT  officials  said 
they  will  not  participate  in  the 
war  of  words. 

“This  disparagement  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  going  to  make  us  go 
away,"  said  Robert  M.  Kavrker, 
head  of  ATATs  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  group.  Kavner  dainied 
ATAT  wiO  have  hitter  growth 
in  1990  in  the  computer  seg¬ 
ment  of  Hs  business  than  most 
computer  companies,  including 
NCR. 

A  merger  will  allow  ATAT  would  have  the  authority  to  A  third  letter  writt 
“to  grow  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  oversee  the  transitiDD,"  Kavner  resentative  Tony 
we  could  do  in  a  short  tiiw  or-  said.  He  argued  that  Exley  mil  is  being  circulated  hv 
ganicaliy."  Kavner  said.  not  abandon  the  3B2  once  be  and  will  be  sent  to 

In  the  interim.  Kavner  said  sees  tbe  economics  of  the  bust-  Bush  for  referral  to  I 
his  senior  managgm^nt  team  U  ness  and  the  future  products  on  Competitiveness, 
preparing  for  “tbe  best  trana-  planoedforthe3B21ine.  Fina^.  playing  o 

tioo  [that]  has  ever  been  done."  desire  to  keep  NCR' 

In  particular,  he  said,  work  is  gu-  Waftondfww  ment  intact,  Exley  1 

ing  on  at  ATAT  Bell  Laborato-  ATAT  now  waits  to  see  how  ened  to  leave  tbe  firm 
lies  to  “identify  what  techool-  many  NCR  shareholders  will  re-  over  goes  throofi 
ogies  we  have  that  could  be  (urn  proxy  statements  favoring  industry  observers  c 
brought  forward  in  tbe  product  tbe  merger  by  a  Jan.  15  deadline,  bet  that  ATAT  win  ra 
lineofacombioedbusness."  ATAT  needs  25%  to  force  a  spe-  per-share  cash  offer 

Kavner  was  more  careful  re-  dal  meeting  of  NCR's  board.  NCR's  management ; 

garding  NCR  Chairman  Charles  NCR's  defensive  maneuvers  complete  tbe  merger. 


Hr*  shuts  down  Wall  St.  system 

Trading  oo  VUl  Street  wsis  ddayed  for  over  two  hours  last 
Thursday  as  a  fire  and  earptosion  shut  down  tbe  Manhattan 
buikfiDg  that  houses  the  data  center  at  Securities  Industry 
Automation  Carp.  (SIAQ.  SIAC,  which  serves  the  New  Yoili 
and  American  Sto<^  Eidianges,  said  it  was  ready  to  handle 
trades  by  9:30  a.m.  but  health  officials  closed  tbe  building  be¬ 
cause  of  coiMxrns  about  airborne  contamisants  released  by  a 
damaged  transfermer.  Citicorp,  Chemical  Bank  and  other  fi¬ 
nancial  firms  al^  have  major  data  centers  in  that  building. 


BY  ELUS  BOOKER 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CWSTAff 


DG  trims  Asparagus 

Data  General  Corp.  recently  said  it  ended  Hs  joint  networic  de- 
vdopment  contract  with  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone  in 
Japan.  Launched  in  August  1987,  tbe  $100  milikn-phjs  pro¬ 
ject,  code-naihed  “Asparagus,”  was  terminated  oa  December 
S  both  parties,  said  OG,  which  plans  to  use  the  techndogy  in 
fiiture  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  products. 


Cullinane  jains  Sentry  board 

CuUinet  Software,  Inc.  founder  John  Cullinane  is  back  in  actioo. 
this  time  as  a  director  of  Sentry  I^lblishing  Ca,  which  publish¬ 
es  technology-rdBted  magazines  and  newsletters.  He  will  also 
a  joint  venture  with  Sen^,  to  be  called  Tbe  CuUinane 
Group,  which  will  provide  publications,  conferences  and  other 
services  for  informatim  systems  nmogsrs. 


ATAT*s  Kovwr  says  the  firm  wiU 
conti  n  ue  SCR  ac^tu  isition  teltie 


Ameritach  acquires  services  vendor 

Ameritech  and  Knowledge  Data  Systems,  loc.  signed  a  late- 
December  aquintion  contract  worth  a^rroximatety  $26  mS- 
lioD.  San  Fraodsco-based  Knowledge  Data,  which  spedalia^ 
in  IS  services  to  the  health-care  industiy ,  will  operate  as  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ameritech  Information  Systems,  the  IS  arm  of  Aroeri- 
tecfa.  It  reported  revenue  of  $12.8  miOkn  in  1990. 


Amtrak  cleared  of  VDT  negligence 

A  federal  court  jury  has  deared  tbe  National  Railroad  I^ssen- 
ger  Corp.,  known  A  Amtrak.  of  charges  that  H  failed  to  provide 
a  safe  woricpbce  for  employee  Debra  Haririnia,  who  blamed  in¬ 
tensive  woct  at  a  computer  keyboard  for  her  (hsabling  wrist  ail- 
ments. 


DEC  still  ironing  out  VAX  9000  wrinkles 


Suit  claims  Obese  overcharges 

Just  days  after  a  federal  judge  declared  the  copyri^t  to  Hs  flag¬ 
ship  Dbase  product  invalid.  Ashtoo-Tate  Co^  was  hH  by  a 
class-action  suit  from  a  grmq)  of  users  who  fed  they  were  over¬ 
charged  dunng  tbe  company's  reign  as  lord  of  the  Dbase  world. 
Hie  lawsuit  —  filed  ^  tbe  Plymouth  Meeting,  I^-based 
group  Rudolph.  I^UHz  —  asks  for  unspecified  damages  for  any¬ 
one  who  bcoised  Dbase  products  before  tbe  Dec.  14  copyright 
decision. 


four  or  five  machines  out  of  the  up."  said  George  Singer.  VAX 
first  75  shipped  fromjuly  to  Sep-  section  manager  at  Aerospace 
tember.  D^  officials  said  tb^  Corp.  in  El  Segundo.  Calif. 
MAYNARD.  Mass.  —  Main-  dispatched  field  eogtneera  to  all  DEC  is  also  facing  personnel 
frame  growing  pains  Digital  75  sHes  to  replace  the  muHichip  adjustmenU.  Robert  Gloriaso, 
-  -  -  •  tbe  executive  Hi  charge  of  main¬ 

frame  business,  will  remain  vice 
president  of  the  Information 
Systems  Busmess  unH  but  give 
up  engineering  responsibilities 
fm  the  VAX  9000,  a  spokesman 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
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.^mpment  Corp.  officials  reach-  unit  causing  the  tnx^. 
ing  for  tbe  aspitin  in  bte  Decern-  Tbe  mulbchip  units  are  acme 
ber.  as  reports  surfaced  about  a  technology  in  the  VAX  9000  and 
hardware  defect  that  repeatedly  are  comparable  to  IBM’s  Tber- 
crashed  some  systems.  Abo  stir-  mal  CooductioD  Modules  in  its 
ring  up  concern  were  proposed  3090  mainfranies.  Tbe  bulty 
changes  Hi  software  licensing  multkhip  units  were  cau^sya-  said. 

tern  crashes  at  sHes  with  "very  Analysts  and  DEC  insiders 
heavily  loaded  I/O  and  computa-  said  Hi  bte  December  that  main- 
tion  going  on  siroultaneoasly,"  frame  hardware  development 
said  F^ter  Roes,  product  manag-  responsibifitjes  would  likely  end 
er  for  tbe  VAX  9000.  up  with  l^Iliam  Demmer,  the 

“Our  first  mchnation  0(1  thb  vice  president  responsible  for  ah 
glitch  is  that  H’s  not  a  problem,"  midrange  VAX  systems  and 
said  George  Kerns,  vice  presi-  VMS  development, 
dent  of  mfonnatioa  services  at  DEC  will  abo  change  its  soft- 
ContdCdtobr,  Inc.  m  Atlanta.  ware  hcensHig  protxdures  m 

Even  for  customers  un-  1991todealwithreport5ofcuB- 
touched  by  tbe  bug  in  tbe  multi-  tomer  “sticker  shock." 
rhip  units,  ''frustration"  b  often  Developing  a  way  to  “meter" 
among  the  first  words  they  use  software  use  or  expanding  Hs 
to  describe  their  experience  present  license  managemeot  fa- 
wHh  the  new  mamfraine.  “We  dlHy  are  two  ways  Hi  which  DEC 
haven't  experienced  the  glHch,  b  approaefamg  tbe  problem,  said 
but  we've  had  other  problans  MaiyWelcb.DECsoftwarebusi- 
like  our  power  supplies  blowing  ness  marketing  manager. 


Zenith  Dote  CEO  steps  eut 

Citing  changes  in  his  posHion  resulting  horn  the  Groupe  Bull 
busrout  s  year  ago.  Zenith  Data  Dystans  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Jckin  P.  Frank  recently  announced  his  resignation. 
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Out  with  the  new  .  . . 

1990  was  definitely  not  the  year  OS/2,  which  many  in  the 

industry  would  say  was  an  but  kitted  off  as  a  viable  competitor  in 
the  rc  noiket  One  member  of  the  Mkrocnmputer  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  says  IBM  has  only  itaetf  to  blai^  Presentation 

Manager,  he  says,  had  to  be  compatible  with  IBM’s  main- 
frame  graphics  appbcatioG  programinnig  interface.  IBM  de¬ 
manded  that  Preseotatioo  Manager  "be  capable  ol  running  oo 
a  286  and  not  detect  or  take  advantage  o<  386  capabilities."  he 
danned.  IBM  had  to  do  this  because  it  had  just  sold  tnOfiocu  (tf 
the  80286-based  Personal  System/2  Model  SOs  by  telling  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  was  the  perfect  madune  for  08/2. 

. . .  and  in  with  the  old? 

After  spending  one  year  fidoDg  its  wounds,  UfaiV  Labe  seems 
poised  once  more  to  try  and  make  the  leap  from  its  famed  dedi¬ 
cated  word  processor  traditioo  to  the  PC  reality.  Upword,  an 
“advanced."  Windows-faesed  word  procesaor  far  PCs.  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  beta-test  rounds  and  is  said  to  be  doae  to  shipping. 

The  package  requires  a  PC  200/300  wHh  6iOK  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  a  20M-byte  or  grater  drive.  A 

phts  for  hard-core  ^^ng  WP  users,  the  new  interface  reported¬ 
ly  does  not  require  a  mouse.  More  than  225  software  changes 
have  been  made  Si/  far,  based  on  beUKest  input  To  ensure 
upward  continuity  for  ^ng  WP  and  WP  Plus  users,  the  pack¬ 
age  retains  many  I^^ng  editing  features. 

Roasting  on  an  open  fire 

U.S.BeIloporatiiigcooipBniMi»rtiieredwithCATVa»i|»- 
nies  ,11  set  to  ovemm  tbe  UK  netmik  nmliet  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Duofioly  Review  results,  as  expected,  in  further 

fWvguiarinn  Accordmg  to  oue  mosuhiint,  however,  this  will 

simply  result  in  clUKj.  wt  usen  struggle  to  keep  trade  of  who 

provides  iocal  service  at  what  price  in  which  fhstrict  —  and 

perhaps  having  to  install  several  typa  of  tdecom  equipment 
Meanwhile.  British  Telecom  is  keeping  ahead  of  its  growing 
hostofrivalsbyaiuiouiicingsuppoctaflBM'scomputer-tO' 
PBX  link,  CaDpath.  so  that  its  users  can  hook  their  incoming 
calls  to  IBM  host  databases — justiniemtheU,S. 

Joy  to  the  world 

Appheatkm  Configured  Compoters,  Inc.,  an  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  pubhsfaer  and  computer  aecnrity  corwultiiig  company,  is 
trying  to  interest  the  Department  of  Defense,  among  ocher 
govenunent  agencies,  in  a  computer  viruB  that  imperceptibly 
alters  a  monitor's  refresh  rate,  thereby  triggering  a  headache 

in  the  targeted  operator.  "It’s  a  nnnlethal  weapon”  that  cnuld 
be  used  against  radar  operators  and  others,  aays  Tom  Sobc- 
ask,  a  vice  president  at  Application  Configmed  Computers. 

Ring  in  the  new  chief? 

One  very  reliable  source  offeced  up  this  observation:  "Ahead- 
hunter  I  know  teOs  me  that  Badarian  fnfonnstian  Systems  is 
quietly  looking  for  a  new  chief  eseoAive  officer,  and  the  two 
leading  comenden  for  the  job  are  Jim  McCormack  and  Frank 

Dodge."  The  public  relations  firm  lepreseoting  Bachman  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  a  Maas. -based  CASE  vendor,  lays  uu  i  ent 
CEO  Arnold  Kraft  isn’t  talking  about  stepping  down,  and  the 
firm  is  "meeting  and  beating"  projected  numbers. 

An  oft-told  fable 

Connectivity  win  be  the  buawnrd  for  Apple  Computer  at  Jan¬ 
uary’s  Macworld/San  Frandaoo.  The  Cupertino,  CaBf. -based 

company  plans  to  unved  a  pair  of  Ethernet  connef-tivity  cards, 
one  for  the  recently  announced  MacintoahLC  and  another  for 
ha  Madmosh  n  family.  Several  trairscetveis,  as  well  as  an 
updated  version  of  Apple’s  X-Wmdow  software  for  its  A/UX 
Unix  offering,  will  also  debut 

Nms  Editor  Belt  Bartolik  is  ringimf  in  On  Niw  Year  mAt 
new  toy  to  review  and  is  looking  firr  a  Jew  go^  keipers.  AJdx 
board  isin  place  and  is  all  sot  totryoea,  to  JetdoentUs 
allemale  CWfas  nnmktr:  (SOS)  SSO-TTSl.  tf you'd  preferto 
slick  wiA  Ike  tried  and  true,  Aa  standard  CWfax  number  is 
(SOS)  87SS931.  For  Oust  etkoseoffatfaspollution,  sendyour 
New  Year's HpsoiaMCI Mail,  addressed faCOMFUTER- 
WORLD.  or  just  caU  (800)  343S474. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to 
changing  architectures 
than  shopping  for  new 
technologies.  Developing  a 
plan  that  makes  sense  and 
creating  some  momentum 
behind  it  are  the  hard 
parts.  Figuring  out  how  to 
move  ahead  without  dis¬ 
rupting  critical  business 
functions  is  even  harder. 
Read  Executive  Report  to 
find  out  how  to  perform 
these  tricky  maneuvers. 


Keith  WiUinma  is  one 
of  the  world's  more  ^ 
unusual  chief  information 
officers,  but  he  fits  in  pCT- 
fectly  with  the  alternative 
corporate  Bfestyie  of  Ver¬ 
mont-based  Ben  &  Jerry's 
Homemade,  Inc.  However, 
Williams  foces  many  of  the 
same  challenges  as  his  pin¬ 
striped  bretljren,  such  as 
user  resistance  to  change. 
He  is  profiled  in  Manag- 
er’sjoumal. 
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How  come  some 
manu^urers  can  stay  busy 
even  in  the  toughest 
times? 


Order-Driven  SofPwm  to  AAaylwizeTfoducPIvltif  and AAitilmIzeWasPe 


In  lean  times,  competition  intensifies  and  only 
the  fittest  survive.  That's  why  you  need  JOBSCOPE, 
the  job-oriented  software. 

You  know  that  every  order  involves  different 
material  requirements.  You  can’t  forecast  these — 
yet  conventional  MRP  software  expects  you  to.  Put 
JOBSCOPE  to  work 
and  get  the  power 
over  both  information 
and  time  to  manage 
manufacturing  literally 

f  .  .  f  .  /  IheSaftnareStan 

from  minute  to  minute,  ^ 


It  helps  you  do  a  better  Job  of  planning  and  tracking 
materials,  labor  and  capacity. 

.  Cali  us  for  your  FREE  report  “Improving  Market 
Responsiveness  with  Computerized  Factory 
Management."  Learn  for  yourself  how  the  right 
manufacturing  software  can  sweeten  up  your  bottom  line. 


^JOBSCOPE 

JOBSCOPE  Corporation,  555N.  Pleasantburg  Drive.  Suite  214 
Greenville.  SC  29607-9960 

800-443-5794 


How  to  make  the  work  go  faster 
and  the  money  go  slower. 


XKC  .SSH/J5S.  The  n/jorthihle  euh  if  U>  hiifh  f}i  rfhfwuiir,  .isH  firures.'tiiiy. 

For  advanced  applicati  o  ns  like  CAD/C  AM,  presenta  tion  graphics  or 
financial  modeling,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  the  PowerMate"^  386'V25S. 
For  far  less  than  comparable  386  systems,  you  get  25MHz  speed,  2MB 
of  RAM  (ea'sily  expandable  to  16MB  via  SIM  modules)  and  a  32K  memory 
cache.  You  also  get  something  you  can’t  get  from  anyone  else  at  any  price: 

t 

NEC.  For  more  information  call  1-800-NEC-INFO. 
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